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* than gentility, which in the eſtimation of God and 


dregs of the Plebeians: no; his neme hath long 
« flouriſhed, and his relations lived in good eſtate and 


[4331 
OF THE Tm 
Moſt eminent PERSONS 


7 


Who have flouriſhed in 


GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


From the earlieſt Ages, down to the preſent Times. 


WONANT (Jon x) a very learned, pious, and eminent Engliſh Divine, in 
in the ſeventeenth century. He was deſcended from a very good fa- 
mily, that had flouriſhed for many years in the county of Devon, 
but was originally French (a). His father was Robert Conant, and (a) Life of John 
| his mother's name was Elizabeth, perſons of great integrity, hav- Conant, D. D 


A e Fon ; l 5 Conant, LL. D. 
— . ſon to be aſhamed of his family; nor had a certain writer any need MSs. p. 5. 


to have trouhled himſelf with an apology about it (5); and one, who was much better 
informed, and more nearly. concerned, hath, with great modeſty, ſet this point in the ren 
true light in which it ought to be known to poſterity (c) [4]. He was born October p. 223, 224. | 


18, 1608, at Yeatenton, a ſmall Village in Bicton pariſh, in the ſouth-eaſt part of the (c) Life of De 


county before-mentioned (d); and giving very early and lively tokens of his inclination Conant, p. 5. 
to learning, his uncle, the Rev Mr John Conant, Rector of Lymington, near Ilcheſter, (% Wood' A- 


ing a competent, though not a large fortune, ſo that he had no rea- ha, 7 Jon. 


in Somerſetſhire, charged himſelf in a particular manner with the care of his education; . Oxon. Vol. 


and having kept him for ſome time at the free-ſchool at Ilcheſter, put him afterwards under as ace 


the tuition of Mr Thomas Branker, a very laborious and learned ſchool-maſter in the 
neighbourhood ; and, while he was at both places, gave him occaſionally whatever helps 

he wanted in his ſtudies with great readineſs and pleaſure (e). His youth promiled all ( Uf of pr 
that his riper years produced; his diſpoſition was always mild, moderate, and modeſt, ©2542, p. 6. 
ſo that he contented himſelf rather with the ſatisfaction ariſing from the poſſeſſion of 
knowledge, than affected to diſplay it. In Lent Term, 1626, his uncle carried him to 

Oxford, and entered him of Exeter-college, of which he had been himſelf nine years a % „ 
Fellow, placing him under a very ſtrict, pious, and learned tutor, Mr Lawrence Bodley, ( / Eon 
B. D. (F) He ſtudied there with great vigour and application, and, in a ſhort time, di- I. col. ot. Life 


1 52 | Dr Conant, p. 
Ringuiſhed 7. f 


J] I: which it ought to be known to poſterity.) ſon of our Divine, gives us the plain Engliſh of all 
We are told by the Reverend Mr Prince what follows, this in the following words (2) : He was the eldeſt ſon (2) Life of Pr 
with reſpe& to the deſcent of this worthy Perſon (1). of Robert Conant, and Elizabeth his wife, who were Conant, p. 5. 
* He was not, ſays he, deſcended indeed from great, but * perſons of great integrity. Robert was one of the | 
from good parentage, more eminent for their piety ſons of Richard Conant, and Agnes his wife, who 
| lived at Budley, near Yeatenton, and were much . 
eſteemed for their exemplary piety. Richard was 
the ſon of John Conant, deſcended from ingenious 
parents of Gittiſham, near Honiton, in this county; 
whoſe anceſtors, for many generations, had been 
fixed there, but were originally of French extraQion.” 


good men, is the trueſt nobility. However, we are 


not to eſteem him as ſprung ex face wirim, from tlie 


= 44S $9 


reputation in thoſe parts.” Dr John Conant, the 


„VOI. II. Ne CXXI. 05 997 "0: ab 51 Re 


(r) Wood's A- 


d ! 4 
* 
c C N . 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf as one of the ſhrewdeſt diſputants in this college, then one of the 
moſt flouriſhing in that univerſity. He was alſo very remarkable for the purity and per- 
ſpicuity of his Latin ſtile; and of the Grbek, he was ſo perfect a maſter, as often to 


diſpute publickly in that language in the ſchools ; which extraordinary accompliſhments 
p TY recommended him highly to Dr John Prideaux, then Rector of Exeter college, and the 
z, Prince's Wor- 


ties. of Diver, il Profeſſor of Divinity (g) [BJ. It i vey certain, that ook . "i 
omitted by the Oxfd 
heut 


p. 224+ hrlyy though the tifnesf for what reaſon R is Hot eaſy to ſay, ar 
() Wers a. Fiifforian (5); and ſo pious and prudent Wa the whole courſe F his life, that, wit 
then. Oxon. Vol. any ether intereſt than Nis merit, he was choſen Probationer, Jupe 30, 1632, d . 
1 in 1 do, came actual Fellow of Exeter-college July 3, 1633 (i). He was alſo a very eminent tu- 
Conant, p. 8. tor, and, in that capacity, had for his pupils ſeveral young gentlemen of the beſt families 
(4) Prince's Wor- in Pis county, whom he educated with equal care, in found learning, and true piety (+), 
 thies of Devon, Upon the breaking out of the civil war, moſt of the ſtudents under his care leaving the 
A univerſity, he judged it moſt convenient for him to retire alſo, which he accordingly did 
in 1642; but certainly without any deſign of forſaking his college, as appeared by his 

leaving in his chamber a large and well-choſen collection of books, of ey in his ab- 

(% Life of Dr ſence, he was plundered (1). Some ſhort time before he quitted the uffiverfity, He had 
Conant, p. 9. taken Deacon's Orders, and had applied himſelf with very great diligence to the ſtudy of 
the oriental languages, and whatever elſe might properly qualify him for the diſcharge of 
the miniſterial function, for which he had always a high reverence, and which he after- 

wards diſcharged, for many years, with great piety and zeal, and no leſs wiſdom and 

(m) Prince's learning (mn) [C]. He retired firſt to Lymington, his uncle's- living in Somerſetſhire, 
Worthies of 2 not in Hampſhire, as Mr Prince would have it; but finding his. worthy relation forced 
wk Acben. from thence, he officiated for him as long as he could coptinue- there with ſafety 5 but, 
Oxon. Vol. II. after being rifled of all he had, and kept for ſome time a priſoner, he found it high time 
8 for him alſo to repair to London, where, having found his uncle ſettled in the church of 
(=) Life of Dr St Botolpli, Alderſgate, he for ſome time, aſſiſted him in his paſtoral. duties (2). While 
Conant, p. 19- he was at Lymington he was conſtituted by the parliament one of the Aſſembly of - Di- 
(% Fuller's Ch. Vines (d); but I believe he fat amongſt them, if ever, very ſeldom, ſince it is certain, 
16. that he never took the Covenant, In order to avoid this, and other things not agreeable 
to his conſcience, he willingly accepted the offer made to him, of being domeſtick chap- 

Jain to the Lord Chandos; in whoſe family he lived at Harefield, or, as it is com- 

monly called, Harvill, near Uxbridge, in Middleſex, where his piety, learning, and ex- 
emplary life, gained him many friends, who would have procured him a much better 

| ſcttlement, his income there being but fourſcore pounds a year, the keſt part of which he 
/ Prince's Wor- beſtowed in charitable uſes (p) ; but the privacy in which he paſſed his days, and his great 
thics of Devoa, apprehenſion of charging his conſcience with the tranſactions of thoſe times, induced him 
HOY to refuſe the favours offered him, and in particular a good living in his own country, from 
(7) Lite of Dr Mr Duke, of Otterton (q). He carried this juſt and religious principle till farther, for 
Conant, P.:. perceiving the effects of the parliament viſitation of the Univerſity of Oxford, where the 
Solemn League and Covenant was preſſed upon all the members of the Univerſity, rather 
than break in upon, his own innocence, by fubmitting to a power, and taking an oath, 
both which wanted a legal authority, and rather than abjure the good order that was 
| then. Oxon, Vel. eſtabliſhed in this Church ſince the perfecting of the Reformation under Queen Elizabeth, 
I. col. 912. or combine to promote a civil war, all which were thought to be virtually contained in that 
(s) 4 2 cath, he determined to quit his relation to Exeter-college (r), which he did, by reſigning 


from that date in 


the college regi- his fellowſhip, Sept. 27, 1647 (6). This proceeding of his, as it was equally candid and 
_; conſcientious, ſe the bare relation of it, muſt ſufficiently refute a very groundleſs calumny, in- 


(t) Hiſt. & An- 
tiquat. Oxon, lib. 
i. p. 397» 


(3) Prince's 


ſerted in the work (7) of the Oxford Hiſtorian, concerning which the 'reader will be ber- 
ter informed in the notes [DJ. While he lived as chaplain to Lord Chandos, he preached 


[B] Recommended him hizhly to Dr John Prideaux, 
then or of Exeter college, and the King's Profeſſor of 
Divinity.) We have an account of this fact from both 
the writers before mentioned; but the latter gives it 
in the cleareſt and moſt nen manner (3). Theſe 


Worthies of De. his excellent endowments, ſays he, ſet off by a life 


von. p. 226, 
Life of Dr Co- 


nant, p. 7. 


every way regular and unblameable, could not eſcape 
* ſo vigilant a governor, and ſo known an encourager of 
* learning and virtue, as the reverend and learned Dr 


john Prideaux, then Rector of Exeter-college ; who, 


by an alluſion to his name Conanti, nihil eſi difficile ; 
© (this, according to the humour of thoſe times, is a 
playing upon words; for, in one ſenſe, it implies, to 
* him who endeavours, every thing is eaſy ; and in ano- 
«© ther, there is nothing difficult to Conant ;) ſignified his 
opinion of him: and he once ſaid of him, Jack Co- 
© nant will have my place. Dr Prideaux was then Regius 
« Profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity, as well as Rec- 
© tor of the college ; both which eminent places were, 
in proceſs of time, conferred on Dr Conant.” 

[C] And no leſs wiſdom and learning. ] We have 
mentioned in the text the excellence he acquired in La- 
tin and Greek languages, to which he ſoon after added 


A 


a volun- 


as perfect an acquaintance with the Hebrew and Syriac 


tongues, and was alſo a good proficient in Chaldee and A- | 
rabic (4); all which he thought neceſſary to the thorough C4) Prince's 
underſtanding of the holy ſcriptures ; in reading which Worthie of De- 
in their originals, and in comparing them with each > P. 224. 
other, and with the beſt commentators, he ſpent ſe-. 


veral years, by which he became ſo thoroughly maſter 


of that ſort of learning, as to appear with equal luſtre 
in the pulpit and in the chair (5 ; nor was there any (5) Calamy's life 
man of his time mote remarkable for being a ſolid and of Baxter, Vol. 
ſound expoſitor, or for clearing the true ſenſe of ſuch 11. p. 76. 
texts as were miſinterpreted by the Socinians and other 
hereticks (6). | (6) Life of Dr 
[D] Vill be better informed in the notes. } The fa- Conant, p. 27. 
mous Mr Anthony Wood informs us (7), that the re- (5) Hiſt. & An- 
verend Mr Henry Tozer, Fellow and Sub- rector of tiquit. Oxon, lib. 
Exeter college, was ſummoned before the parliament * ?* 397+ 
viſitors on the 21ſt of March, 1647, and by them 
queſtioned on eleven heads of offences by him com- 
mitted in the management of the college; for which 
he was by theſe viſitors afterwards expelled, and flying 
into Holland, was there taken into the ſervice of the 
Engliſh merchants as their chaplain, and in that pa 

die 


a voluntary lecture, upon a week-day, at Uxbridge, where he had always a very nume- 
rous audience; and though this was purely from a principle of doing good, and not with 
any view of being talked of and known in the world, which no man of his abilities 


ever ſought leſs, yet it ſerved to keep alive that great reputation which he had acquired 
at the univerſity, and of which the members of Exeter-college were ſo mindful, that upon 


the death of the learned Dr George Hakewill, their Rector, in the month of April, 1649, 


there was a remarkable conteſt about chuſing either his uncle or him for his ſucceſſor (u): ( Life of Dr 
but Mr John Conant, ſenior, who was then ſettled in the pariſh of St Thomas, in Colche- Ys B+: Bhs 
ſter, abſolutely declining that preferment, the Fellows thereupon unanimouſly choſe Mr John g 
Conant on the 7th of * following, and on the 29th of the ſame month he was admit- 

ted to that honourable office (w), which he executed with great prudence and fidelity, and (w) Wood's A. 
with equal reputation to himſelf, and advantage to that ſociety which had given him ſo 11. :“ 
ſignal a proof of their affection and eſteem (x) [E]. In a very ſhort time, however, after (% p,;,.wer- 
his being thus ſettled, he was in great danger of being driven out of all publick employment this cf Deven, 
again, and this by the Parliament's enjoining what was called the Engagement, which he did“ 

not take within the time preſcribed, but had a fortnight given him to conſider further of 

it, and that ſpace being expired a month (y), at the end of which he ſubmitted, but un- () Lg of p- 
der a declaration, ſubſcribed at the ſame time with the Engagement, which, as it in fact ener- Conant, p. 16, 17. 


_ vated that inſtrument entirely (z), is at once a demonſtrative proof of his great integrity, (z)Prince*:Wor- 


and of the general reputation he muſt have had to procure his ſubſcription to be received 5 OS 
* 3 


upon thoſe terms [FI. This difficulty being got over, he continued to diſcharge his 


died at Rotterdam, Sept 11, 1650. He further adds, 
that theſe heads of accuſation were tranſmitted to the 
viſitors by Mr John Conant, Mr. Anthony Clifford, 
Mr john Martin, and Mr Robert Hancock. This is 
a very heavy and a very extraordinary charge, which, 
at firſt ſight, ſeems to agree but very indifferently with 
Mr Conant's known character, who, of all things, 
hated to concern himſelf in quarrels or diſputes. But 
the following refutation of this charge is ſo clear, ſo 
full, and fo unanſwerable, that it muſt certainly ſa- 


f 3) Lic or Dr tisfy every man that reads it (8). His reſignation in 
Conant, p. 12, the college regiſter bears date the 27th of Sept. 1647. 


13. 


(9 ) Life of Dr 
Conant, p. 15. 


gacity and diligence; he put the method 


That he had never ſeen Oxford from the end of the 
« year 1642, till June, 1649, I find expreſsly under 
his own hand-writing, in a book of accounts relating 
to his pupils and to his Oxford affairs, which I here 
particularly mention, in order to rectify a miſtake in 
a late author, who, in his book, entitled H iſtoria et 
Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oxonienſis, reckons Mr Co- 
nant among the Fellows of Exeter- college who accuſed 


Mr H. Tozer, their Sub-reCtor, to the parliamen- 


» 

o 

A 

4 

« tary viſitors ; whereas Mr Tozer was not called. be- 
fore the viſitors till the 21 of March, 1647, as 
may be ſeen in the regiſter of the proceedings at 
that viſitation, now in the publick library, at Ox- 
ford, which was near half a year after Mr Conant 
had ſent his reſignation to the college. Beſides, the 
© matters laid to Mr Tozer's charge, as this very au- 
* thor has repreſented them, were ſuch as could not 
« poſlibly fall under the notice of any one who had 
not lived in the college very lately, which Mr Conant 
had not done for more than five years paſt. But, 
* had he been ſtill Fellow there, and reſident, yet 
it is very unlikely that he ſhould join in an accuſa- 
tion againſt Mr 'Tozer, whoſe name he would never 
mention without reſpect; neither can it be thought, 
chat he would accule any one, tho' never ſo faulty 
and unſtatutable to thoſe viſitors, whoſe power he 


would not acknowledge, and to whom he himſelf 


* was obnoxious, ſor not having taken the Covenant.” 
It appears from hence with how great caution the facts 
advanced in that book. of Mr Wood's particularly, 
ought to be received, and in how great need they ſtand 
of ſome other authority to ſupport them before they 
meet with allowance and credit. | 

[E] So fignal a proof of their affection and eſteem.] 
At the time Mr Conant was admitted to the rectory of 
Exeter-college, the ftate of it's revenue was very indif- 
ferent. They bad contracted confiderable debts by 
aſſiſting the King, while he remained at Oxford; and 
other misfortunes had contribated to heighten both the 
confuſion and diſtreſs of their affairs (9). He ſet about 
the removing of theſe inconveniences with,/Equal fa- 
receiving 
the college revenues upon the beſt footing poſſible, and, 
having adjuſted, * manner, the order in 
which their incumbrances were to be paid off; the 
very firſt notice of his ſcheme revived the credit of 


the college. In point of diſcipline during the admi- 


* | — 


office 


niſtration of Dr Holland, and Dr Prideaux, it fell 
ſhort of none in the univerſity; but that being after- 
wards broke in upon, the ſociety gradually declined, 
and was in a very low ſtate when he became Rec- 
tor. He ſet about the correction of thoſe diſorders 
with the greateſt vigour and vigilance, and he perſiſted 
in that courſe with the utmoſt ſteadineſs and courage, 
did much by exhortation and encouragement, niore 
by reproof and an unrelaxed, ſtrictneſs in puniſhments, 
moſt of all by the brightneſs of his own example. He 
was conſtant in his attendance at publick prayers ; 
he expounded the holy ſcriptures learnedly, critically, 
and practically; he took care that the meaneſt ſervants 
in the college ſhou!d be inſtructed, and, for that pur- 
poſe, cathechized them often in his own apartment. 


He had a watchful eye over the ſcholars, more eſpecial- 


ly ſuch as were intended for the Miniſtry ; he enquired 
carefully into the progreſs of their ſtudies, and was ſtill 
ſtricter with regard to their morals ; his way of pu- 
niſhing was by exerciſes, and not pecuniary mulas ; 
for he underſtood not making parents pockets pay for 
their childrens offences (10). He took no leſs pains 
with the tutors, to whom he frequently remonſtrated the 
great truſt that was repoſed in them, the obligations 
they were under to diſcharge it, and the folly of ex- 


(1c) Prince's. 
Worthies of De- 
von, p. 224. 


pecting any proficiency in their pupils, if they were at 


all wanting in their duty. But above all, he was re- 


markably juſt and candid in the affair of elections, 


where his intereſt, as Rector, could be procured no 
otherwiſe than by merit, and, where that appeared, 
his influeuce was ſure to be exerted as far as legally it 
might. 
diligent diſcharge of his duty, may be learned from 
the following paragraph in his ſon's memoirs, out of 
which the fore going particulars were extracted (11). 
Exeter- college flouriſhed ſo much under the go- 
vernment of Mr Conant, that the ſtudents were 
many more than could be lodged within the walls. 
They crowded in here from all parts of the nation, 


diſcipline had reached. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate thoſe eminent perſons, both in Church and 
State, thoſe learned and good men who were bred 
up under his care. 
chancellor, a Proctor, a Doctor of the chair in Di- 
vinity, a Moral Philoſophy and Rhetorick Reader to 
the univerſity, a Preſident to St John's, a Principal 
to Jeſus, and a Divinity Profeſſor to Magdalen-eoi- 
lege; not to mention ſuch as were tranſplanted 
thence to ſcholarſhips and fellow ſhips in other col- 


Lal * * — * * * * * * a * * * M 


wards. 


[F] To procure his ſubſcription to be received apan 


thaſe terms.) If, as the moſt judicious criticks agree, 
the capital uſe of Biography, not compoſed by barely 
tacking together the circumſtances of a life, ſo as to 
render it a mere ſkeleton of facts and dates, is to in- 
form and inſtruct by example; then, without doubt, 
there is nothing ſo much worthy of Mere 

What 


leges, many of whom were men of eminency after- 


What the effects were of this ſo painful and 


(11) Life of Dr 
Conant, p. 23. 


and ſome from beyond ſea, where the fame of it's 


In his time it afforded a Vice- 


G& 
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office of Rector of Exeter-college with univerſal approbation; and though his labours 
therein were both conſtant and great, yet, being in virtue of that office Vicar of Kidling- 
ton, a large pariſh four miles from Oxford, he, for ſome time, officiated there in perſon, 
going thither on a ſaturday, and preaching twice on ſunday, and catechizing the youth, 
leaving the care of the pariſh, during the week, to Mr Rumbald, a very worthy and 


| (4) Life of Dr learned man (a), who kept a ſchool there. 
Conant, p. 16, 


then. Oxon, Vol. 
II. col 912. 
Lite of Dr Co- 


Bur finding his abſence from College detri- 
mental to it's diſcipline, he afterwards took care to have a ſufficient Curate at his living, to 
(% Wood's A- whom he allowed three-fourths of it's revenue (5). 


After he was thus fixed at Oxford, 


he preached a voluntary lecture at Allhallow's church every friday morning at ſcven o'clock, 
© 0 almoſt every ſunday he preached at St Michael's, and every other ſunday during the ſummer . 


half-year, in the afternoon, at St Mary Magdalen's, in the ſuburbs, and this not only 
(e] Wocd's A- 


(ien. Oron. Vel. Without deſiring, but even without accepting any recompence when offered (c). 


II. col. 912. 


5 tober 28, 1652, he received Prieſt's Orders, at Saliſbury, and (d), May the 29th, 1654, 
Life of Dr Co- 


Oc- 


nant, p. 24, 25. he was admitted to the degree of Doctor in Divinity (e). In the month of December, 
5 i 1 the ſame year, upon the deceaſe of Dr Joſhua Hoyle, he became Divinity Profeſſor in the 
alamy's Life 


$.:766- -.. 
Life of Dr Co- 


Sf Baxter, vol. 11, Univerſity of Oxford, where his lectures were received with univerſal applauſe, by a very 
numerous and learned audience, by whom, though often and warmly importuned, his 


nant, p. 25, 26, Modeſty was ſo great, that he could never be prevailed with to publiſh them (F). In 
e, Prince's Wer- 1657 he accepted the impropriate Rectory of Abergely, near St Aſaph, in Denbigh- 


thies of Devon, 
p. 226. 


ſhire, as ſome ſatisfaction for the benefices formerly annexed to the Divinity -chair, which 


Woud's FaſtiOx- he never enjoyed. This acceptance of his was very beneficial to the Curate, whoſe ſa- 
on, Vol, II. col, 


= lary he augmented twenty pounds a year, gave him other encouragements beſides, and 


% Wood's A contributed largely to the relief of the poor, though the whole income of the living was 


then. Oxon, Vo', 
II. col. 912. 
Prince's Wer- 

thies of Devon, 
| P · 226. 


nant, p. 27. 
Ayloftfe's Anci- 
ent and Preſent 


of that learned body (i). 


but one hundred and twenty pounds a year (g). Upon the reſtoration of Epiſcopacy, 
knowing that this rectory had been anciently annexed to the Biſhoprick of St Aſaph, he 


not only immediately quitted it to Dr Griffith, upon his coming to that See, but allowed 
Life of Dr Co- him alſo to receive the laſt year's profits (+). 


On the gth of October, 1657, he was ad- 


mitted Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, to the great joy, and no leſs benefit, 
This high dignity he kept till the iſt of Auguſt, 1660, during 


——- e Phich ſpace he corrected many abuſes, regulated the publick exerciſes in a manner highly 


gg) Life of Dr 
Conant, p. 29. 


erviceable to the promoting ſolid learning, was very inſtrumental in procuring Mr Sel- 
den's large and valuable collection of books for the publick library, and had a great hand 


(% Ibid, p. 30. in defeating a deſign, to which the Protector, Oliver, gave his conſent, for ereCting a 


(% Wocd's A- kind of univerſity at Durham (&). 


then. Oxon, Vol. 
II col. 912. N 
Princz's Wor- 


The moſt extraordinary thing of all that occurred du- 
ring his adminiſtration, was preventing ſome eager perſons in the univerſity from ſacri- 


ir o ights and privileges, by a petition to the Protector Richard's parlia- 
3 ficing their own rights and privileges, by a p p 


P . 226. 
Ayloffe's Anci- 


Vol. Shs P · 287. 


what is preſerved to us, of the conduct of tliis worthy 
perſon, as the ſteadineſs and integrity he ſhewed in 
thoſe times of confuſron, when, notwithſtand ing the 
hypocritical ſhew of religion, there was as great a de- 
tection from virtue as in any of which we have authen- 
) Life cf Dr tick records (12). His ſon gives us thoſe particulars 
Conant, P. 17- relative to this matter, which we have inſerted in the 
text; but, as to the reſtrictions, with which, after 
delay ing ſo long, he at laſt ſigned the Engagement, 


we owe it entirely to Mr Prince, that they have not 


been buried in oblivion. 
ment were (13), 
* You ſhall promiſe to be true and faithful to the 


| The terms of the Engage- 
(13) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 


Vn, p. 225: Common- Wealth of England, as it is now eſtabliſhed, 
without King or Houſe ar Lords.“ | 
Dr Conant's declaration before the commiſſioners 
(14) Taken from when he took the Engagement (14). 


= 3 Being required to jubſcribe, I humbly premiſe, 
1 I. © That I be not hereby underſtood to approve of 
| what hath been done in order unto, or under this 
preſent government, or the government itſelf; nor 
will I be thought to condemn it : they being things 
above my reach, and I not knowing the grounds of 
the proceedings. » 
II. That I do not bind my ſelf to do any thing 
* contrary to the word of God. 
III. That I do not ſo hereby bind myſelf; but, that 
if God ſhall remarkably call me to ſubmit to any 
other power, I may be at liberty to obey that call, 
* notwithſtanding the preſent engagement. 

IV. * In this Enſe, and in this ſenſe only, I do pro- 
miſe to be true and faithful to the preſent govern- 
ment, as it is now eſtabliſhed,. without King or 


(4j) Life of Dr « Houſe of Lords (15). 
Conant, p. 35, 


30, 37. 


„ 


Joux CoS ANT.“ 


ment, which was the more honourable to Dr Conant, as it was his own act entirely, and 
5 On” his firmneſs in the oppoſition procured it's ſucceſs, ſo far as to defeat this pernicious pro- P 
| c an rele o = — - . » o . . S&- 4 

State of Oxtera, ject, Which would have been highly prejudicial to their academical immunities (I) 


[G]. 


Upon 


LC] Which <vould have been highly prejudicial to 
their academical immunities, ] The point aimed at 
was to obtain from the parliament, local viſitors of ſuch 
colleges, as, by their ſtatutes, were to be viſited by 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops. But Dr Conant had ſo true 
an idea of parliamentary viſitations, that he had not 
the leaſt deſire of ſeeing any more of them in his time, 


and therefore would not, by any means, countenance 


a petition for that purpoſe. He was told, that a Con- 
vocation were the proper judges of the matter : but 
this he denied; he ſaid that local viſitors was not the 
affair of the univerſity, but · of particular colleges, 
many of which conſiſted moſtly of ſcholars and under- 
graduates, and conſequently had no votes in Convoca- 
tions ; and it would be very hard to repreſent any thing 
as their ſenſe of the matter, who had no opportunity of 
expreſſing their ſentiments upon it. It was then ſuggeſted 
to him, that it was a thing to which the univerſity in 
general inclined, and that he might make himſelf ex- 
tremely popular by promoting it. His anſwer was, 
that he had found, by long experience, is was impo(- 
ſible to pleaſe the/generality, without proſtituting a 
man's conſcience; that if he could ſtretch his to the 
meaſures of other men's judgments, he knew he ſhould 
not fail of the loud acclamations of the univerſity ; but 
hoped never to purchaſe their applauſe at ſo dear a 
rate. It was then inſinuated, that by his ſtiffneſs he 


(1) Life of Dr 


Conant, p. 32, 


33s 

(1) Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 
226. 8 
Life of Dr Co- 
nant, p · 33» 34, 
$5-.--- 


would raiſe himſelf many enemies, and that poſſibly he 


might bring the parliament upon his head, who would 


take it amiſs that he checked any thing that tended 


to put greater power into their hands. This induced 
him to ſpeak his mind more plainly. I am ſenſible, 
ſaid he, how ill a negative vote may be reſented at this 
juncture, and how much it concerns every man that 
loves his own quiet and ſecurity, to keep himſelf out 
of their hands, who can do what they pleaſe : but, 
ſince I have no honeſt way of preventing what is feared, 


I ſub- 


- 


Upon the reftoration of King Charles IT. Dr Conant, as Vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, came up to London, attended by the Proctors, and a great number of 
the principal members of that illuſtrious and learned body, and, June 15, 1660 (), had 
the honour to be introduced to his Majeſty, to whom he would have made his ſpeech 
kneeling ; but. the King roſe himſelf from his ſeat and commanded him to rife, after 
which he made a ſuccin& and elegant oration in Latin, which is unfortunately loſt, and 
preſented his Majeſty with a book of verſes, written by the members of the univerſity, 
and amongſt them ſome of his own, which have been deſervedly commended, as having 
in them a true ſpirit of poetry, a juſt ſtrain of panegyrick, and a noble concern for reli- 
gion () [H]. On the 25th of March, 1661, the King iſſued a commiſſion for the re- 
view of the Book of Common Prayer, in which Dr Conant was one of the commiſſioners, 
and aſſiſted at the Savoy Conferences, which were the fruits of this commiſſion, in which 
he behaved with his uſual modeſty and moderation, expreſſing a deſire that ſome re- 
gard might be had to thoſe who had been otherwiſe educated, and ſuch condeſcenſion 
ſhewed, as might preſerve the peace of the Church (o). After this, upon the paſſing of the 
Act of Uniformity, which gave but a ſhort day for the conſideration of matters of very great 
importance, in the ſentiments of ſuch as were of truly tender conſciences, he did not fee 
ſufficient cauſe to conform, and, as he had already given up his living in Denbeighſhire 
to the Biſhop of St Aſaph, loſt his Profeſſorſhip of Divinity by the return of Dr Robert 
Saunderſon, to whom, of right, it belonged ; ſo, rather than offer any violence to his 
principles, he ſuffered himſelf to be deprived of the Rectory of Exeter-college, which was 
pronounced vacant, September 1, 1662 (p), and in which he vis ſucceeded by Mr Jo- 
ſeph Maynard. And thus, as a judicious prelate obſerves, Dr Conant was difabled from 
the publick exerciſe of his miniſtry, to the great loſs of the Church of England in gene- 
ral, and more eſpecially of the Univerſity of Oxford, and of, Exeter-college in particu- 
lar (3). In this ſituation, however, he ſhewed that he had as great tenderneſs for the 
publick peace, as for the quiet of his own conſcience, . and therefore he was fo far from 
ſetting himſelf at the head, as he might caſily have done of a ſe para tion, that, on the con- 
trary, he refuſed to join with, or countenance it, but went publickly to church, and be- 
| haved there with exemplary piety and devotion (r). An eccleſiaſtical dignity v3 offered 
him about that time, which he refuſed (5), becauſe he was reſolved to coniider coolly 
and carefully the terms preſcribed by authority, that, after weighing every thing ſeriouſly, 


he might, if he ſaw evidence, conform, or, if not, remain firm in his preſent conduct [I). 


At 


I ſubmit to God's providence. As to my being wor- 
ſted in this bufineſs I value it not, for I aim not at vic- 
tory, but to keep my conſcience clear ; and as fo this, 
It is not in any man's power to deprive me of my end. 


But, naw reviv'd, the lamps of learning burn, 
And, arts returning, wait on thy return. 
Heaw'n has thy rights reſtor d; do thou reſtore 
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(m) Kennet's 
Historical Regi- 
ar, p. 180. 


n) The Title of 
this book ran 
thus, rita 
Redi viva, ſcux- 
ontenſium cara 
in reditum Carel 
II. in Angliam, 
Oxc#1:,16060, qto, 
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9844. 

Life of Dt Co- 
rant, P. 40. 

(2, Tennet's His 
ſt rica Regiſter, 
p 7. 

{» Liſe of Dt 
Conant, p. 42. 
Ca'amy's Lie of 
B2x:er, vol. II. 
Pe 76. 


430 Life of Dr 
Cenant, p. 4. 


(16) Britannia 
Redi viva, p. 5» 


At laſt, they propoſed, as an accommodation, that he 


| ſhould go out of town, and ſubſtitute a Pro- Vice: chan- 


cellor, who might do what he could not prevail upon 
himſelf to do; but he would hear of no ſuch expe- 
dient: he ſaid, it would be a betray ing of his truſt, by 
a weak and mean compliance in a thing which, in his 
own judgment, he utterly diſallowed. The iſſue of 
this was, that after all the ſtir made about them, theſe 
petitions were quaſhed, and came to nothing. 8 

[LH] And a noble concern for religion] The reader 
will beſt judge of the truth of the commendations by 
his peruſing of the verſes, which were theſe (16). 


Ad ſereniſſimum Regem. 


Accipe pacato, princeps celſiſſime, vultu, 
Quæ tibi dat trimula muſa togata manu. 
Prima offenſantis capias tentamina linguæ, 
Quæ non auſa diu, marti ſtrepente, loqui. 
Jam ſolitos reſciſſe modos patiare camænas; 
Agnoſcunt artes, te redeunte, ſuas. 
Quz tua ſunt cœlum tibi reddidit ; ipſe viciſſim 
Jam coelo reddas, Carole magne, ſua: | 
Sceptra Deo tradas ; illum regnare jubeto, 
Inclyte Rex, quo, tu ſceptra jubente, tenes. 
O ter fælices, te ſic regnante Britannos! 
Chriſtus ut emineat, teque regente, regat, 
Ipſa ſibi triſtes gratabitur Anglia clades, 
Penſari tanto quæ potuere bono. 


In Engliſh thus. 
Jo his Sacred MajesTyY. 


Kindly accept, that tribute, beſt of Kings, 

The college muſe, with trembling rev' rence brings, 

The firſt eſſays of ber unpractis d ſong, 

Whom war's harſh clamour doom d to filence long. 
VOL III. No. 121, 
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The rights of bead n] religion's ſacred power ! 

Return the ſceptre GOD beſtoans again, 

And CHARLES reigning ; let his Maler reign. 
Thrice happy BRITONS, whom you thus ſhall fray, 
And only rule that they may CHRIST obey. 

Our ſlaughter's pajt, no longer aue deplore, 

Nor ills regret that ſuch a PRINCE reftore. 


[I] Or, if not, remain firm in his preſent condud.) 
We have a very curious, as well as circumſtantial ac- 
count of his behaviour upon this occaſion, and of the 


methods he took to reſolve his own caſe of conſcience, 


whether he ought to conform or not, in his ſon's me- 
moirs (17). 9 | 
* He applied himſelf very cloſely, for ſome time, 


mity. He had deliberately weighed and conſidere 
the whole compaſs of theſe diſputes, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of every turn in them., He had not only 
examined what had been objected to the ſeveral of- 
fices of the liturgy, it's doxologies and reſponſals, 
it's rubricks and kalendar, and thoroughly conſidered 
all the phraſes and modes of expreſſion in each ſer- 

vice, but likewiſe compared it wich ancient litur- 

gies, as well as with the holy ſcriptures, doctrines 

of the apoſtles, and later rituals and offices. This 

appears from his papers in my hands, running over 

many of the paſſages in the book of Common Prayer 

that have been objected to, and giving ſuch ortho- 
dox ſenſes of them, as he concludes were agreeable 

to the judgment of the firſt Right Reverend and pi- 

ous compilers of them. And, I perſuade my ſclf. 

were / they perfect, they might reconcile the moſt 

ulous to join in thoſe excellent forms of prayer.” 
ds afterwards, © Dr Conant's conformity could 
not be ſurprizing to any one who corfiders, that hi; 
ejudices were Lever many, and thoſe not ſtrong or 
violent, though his determinations were flow and ad- 
* viſed. One would rather wonder, that he did not 
ON * conform 


* 


— — 


(17) Life of Dr 
Conant, p. 44, 
to the ſtudy of the controvei ſies relating to Confor- 4 ↄ 
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Atlength, after eight years ſerious deliberation, his mind was fatisfied, and he-rewlved to 
comply in all points, and in particular with that which had probably ſtuck moſt with him, 
which was the being re-ordained, and accordingly was ſo, September 28, 1670 (.), by 
the Right Rev. Dr Reynolds, Lord Biſhop of Norwich, whoſe daughter he had married. 


This behaviour of his ſurprized thoſe who beſt knew him leaſt, and Dr Owen, his contem- ' 


porary at Oxford, could not help ſaying, when he heard it, that he did not in the leaft 


wonder at it, ſince he knew Dr Conant's ſentiments were for Epiſcopacy all along (u). 


He had no ſooner qualified himſelf for the acceptance of eccleſiaſtical preferments than 
many were offered him, and, on the 18th of December, the ſame year, he was actually 
elected Miniſter of the Church of St Mary, Aldermanbury, in the City of London (w) ; 
but having ſpent ſome years in the town of Northampton, where he was much beloved, and 


highly eſteemed, he choſe rather to accept of the invitation of his neighbours to remain a- 


mongſt them, and Dr SimonFord, who was then Miniſter of All-Saints, being elected in the 
room of Dr Conant, by the Veſtry of St Mary, Aldermanbury, Dec. 29, 1670 (x), he 


was nominated by the corporation to the Vicara 


ge of All-Saints, and had inſtitution given 


him Feb. 15, 1670, which, tho? of the value only of a ſingle hundred pounds per Aunum, he 
would never part with, though very conſiderable offers were made him, and in parti- 
cular one by his gracious Maſter King Charles IT. which was ſignified to him by a letter 


from the then Secretary of State (y). 


On the 2oth of September, 1675, he had the mor- 


tification to ſee the greateſt part of his pariſh, together with his church, burnt to the 


ground, though providentially his own houſe eſcaped (z). 


His preſence was of great 


uſe to the town in that critical juncture, when he employed both his perſon and his purſe 
for the ſervice of the diſtreſſed, and would not, though new and great offers were made 
him, conſent to leave them under this calamity (a). So true a ſenſe had the inhabitants of 
Northampton of his wiſe conduct upon this occaſion, that they gave him the uſe of St 
Peter's Church till his own could be repaired, and the gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
made up his year's ſalary, Ne the next year, was paid him by his generous benefactor 
Mr Montague, of Horton, brother to his old patroneſs the Lady Chandos (5). He diſ- 
charged his paſtoral duty there with the ſame zeal and application which he had ſhewn in 
other places, and was particularly inſtrumental in bringing over Diſſenters of all denomi- 
nations to the Church [K]. In the beginning of the year 1676, the Archdeaconary of 
Norwich becoming vacant by the death of Mr John Reynolds, his brother-in-law, the 
{:) Wood's Faſti. Biſhop offered him that preferment, with this ſingular compliment (c), I do not expect thanks 


from you, but I will be very thankful to you if you will accept of it; of which he deſiced time 
ſider, and reflecting on the miſconſtructions that might be made of his declining 
nant, P. 53: 34. jt, he embraced the propoſal, was inſtituted on the 7th, and inſtalled on the 8th of June 


(en Appendix to following, in that Archdeaconary (4), and, ſo long as his health would permit, con- 
ſtantly diſcharged his duty by perſonal viſitations. Upon the death of Mr Tomkins, 


Sir 1 Brown's 


Pofthumous 


Works, p. 59 


one of the Prebendaries of the Cathedral Church of Worceſter, Dr Conant's old friend 


(e) Liie of Dr and contemporary at Exeter-college, the worthy Earl of Radnor (e), aſked it for him from 
at, 7-65 King Charles II. in theſe terms, Sir, I come to beg @ preferment of you for à very deſerving 


(18) Calamy's 
life of Baxter, 
vol. II. p. 76. 


r . ao We | 


to the Church. 
in his pariſh, except when his other offices abſolutely 
required his attendance, but alſo conſtantly officiated in 


conform much ſooner than he did, ſince it is certain, 
that his temper was never ſowred by the loſs of his 
college ; that he had an awful regard for the com- 
mands of authority in things indifferent; that he 
conſtantly blamed thoſe who held their aſſemblies at 
hours that interfered with the publick worſhip of 
God, in affront to the civil ſanctions of the laws, to 
good order and parochial communion ; that he was 
ſo far from being ambitious of a ſeparate congrega- 
tion, or covetous of their contributions, that he had 
induſtriouſly kept out of the way of both.“ | 
[X] In bringing over Diſſenters of all denominations 

He was not only conſtantly refident 


perſon, preaching twice every ſunday, and taking care 
to inculcate practical religion in the plaineſt and moſt 
pathetick language (18). In the evenings he cate- 
chized the children, and, amongſt them, his own were 
always preſent. He ſeldom, if ever, viſited his pa- 
riſhioners, more eſpecially thoſe of the better ſort, in 
a ceremonious way; but his clerk had ſtrict orders to 


inform him when any were ſick, and then, without 
n the 
meaneſt of his flock. He was not afraid to ſpeak freely 


ſtaying to be ſent for, he readily waited u 
where it was neceſſary, out of any reſpect to perſons ; 
and, where he ſaw the appearance of diſtreſs, he re- 
lieved with a bounty ſuitable rather to his inclinations 
than his circumſtances. He was one ofthe moſt remarka- 
ble Caſuiſts in his time, and was not only reſorted to 
by ſome who lived at a great diſtance, but his advice 


was likewiſe aſked, by letters, even from foreigners. 


As his duties took up a great part of his time, ſo the 


perſon 
ſhort ſpaces that he allowed to thoſe relaxations which 


are abſolutely neceſſary for the relief of human nature, 
were dedicated to things that would have hardly paſ- - 


ſed with many for recreation. Reading a few pages 
in the claſſicks, hearing ſome remarkable piece of hi- 
ſtory, and diſcourſing upon it to his children, or ex- 
plainingto them ſome point in Natural Philoſophy, that 
they might have juſt notions of the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, and an early impreſſion of the reverence due to 
it's divine author were his only diverſions. Yet, with 
all this ſtrictneſs of manners, he had nothing either of 
moroſeneſs or pride, great evenneſs of temper, which 
never roſe higher than being chearful; and, on the 
other hand, was never depreſſed by temporal loſſes, 
or corporal pain; his humulity ſo true, that it diſco- 
vered itſelf upon all occaſions ; he knew little of form 
and ceremonies, and, from the little he did. know, 
deſpiſed them ; yet, from the natural ſweetneſs of 
temper, he was obliging to all, and courteous even to 


the meaneſt in his pariſh. His charity, as has been 


before hinted,” had leſs relation to his circumſtances 
than any other point of his conduct. At Northamp- 
ton, for twenty years together, he paid for the ſchool- 
ing of poor children, never fewer than twenty-four, 
and ſometimes nearer forty ; and theſe he placed out 
with ſeveral needy widows, that what he gave might 
contribute to their aſſiſtance. He was, upon all occa- 
ſions, ready to promote the relief ſought by ſtrangers, 
of which various inſtances are given in his ſon's me- 
moirs ; but we have already exceeded the uſual limits 


of ſuch an article, for which, the worth of it muſt be (19) Dr Conant's 
our apology, for it. would be hard, as well as unjuſt, Life, thro' the 
to fay but little of ſo great and good a man (19). 
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and other circumſtances, ſo long as he was able to travel; and when his age and infirmi- 85. 
ties intitled him, in the judgment of the Chapter, to ſtatuteable exemption, he directed 


TT.... SS. 0 
perſon, who never ſought any thing for bimſelf, and, upon naming him, the King very 
kindly conſented ; ſo that December 3, 1681, he was inſtalled (F). He governed himſelf (/) WillssSur- 


ſtrictly, with reſpe& to this preferment, by the local ſtatutes, as to reſidence, preaching, a, 2 IL „ 


a great part of the revenue of his prebend to be diſtributed among poor houle-keepers, | 
C) and others, at Worceſter. In 1686, after his eyes had been for ſome time weak, he (2) Life of Dr 
loft his ſight entirely; which great misfortune, together with the common infirmities of , p. 67. 
old age, for ſharp and painful diſeaſes he had none, he bore not only with patience and _ 
reſignation, but with chearfulneſs and eaſe (5), As his publick courſe of life was uſeful 2 
and honourable, ſo he was alſo very happy in his family. He married, in Auguſt, 165m, b. 227. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr Edward Reynolds, afterwards the right reverend and learned Bi- 

ſhop of Norwich, by whom he had fix ſons and as many daughters (i). In his private life (,) Uf of br 
there Was a happy mixture of mildneſs of temper, with ſeverity of morals. He had al- Conant, p. 67. 


ways as great a contempt of pomp and magnificence, as he had an unfeigned affection for a 


private and retired life, (£), Temperate he was to a degree of abſtemiouſneſs, frugal in his ex- (+) Prince's Wor- 
pences, and more of his time, and yet no man freer of both where charity required. So t Nees, 
ittle deſirous of the wealth of this world, that, when he had nothing but his Fellow- Calamy's Life of 
ſhip to ſupport him, he generouſly made over the eſtate that deſcended to him from his jt” 
father, to his younger brother, Robert, who had married young, and had many chil- | 
dren (). He was not only a man of very ſolid, but of very extenſive learning, and yet (/) L# of Ds 
fo very modeſt, that though he underſtood moſt of the Oriental Languages, and was t, f. 80. 
particularly as well verſed in _—_ as any man of his time, yet his proficiency in _ 
theſe ſtudies was known to very few, It was with much difficulty that he was prevailed 
upon (for that is really the fact, though directly contrary to what ſeveral authors have 1 
aſſerted) (n) to ſuffer a volume of his ſermons to be publiſhed in his life-time, and, as . l 
for the reſt which eſcaped that ſevere cenſure he paſſed upon what would have been 1 
thought of the higheſt value by the reſt of the world, they were ſent abroad, by the pi- nar, f. 82, 83. 
ous care of ſeveral wiſe and worthy perſons, from a charitable deſire, that the Church 
might not be ay omg of the labours of ſo painful and ſo practical a preacher ; which (+) Prince's Wor- 
writings of his have met with that reſpect and eſteem they ſo highly deſerved () [LI. iz of Deva, 
This learned perſon, after an exemplary life, deceaſed in the eighty-fixth year of his age, „ v 


March 12, 1693, and was buried in his own pariſh-church of All-Saints, in Northamp- . _ 


ton, with a ſuitable inſcription to his memory upon a plain and decent monument, erec- ned, W 


ted by his widow (o). His ſon, John Conant, Doctor of Laws, a man very eminent in chin of 


217. 


his profeſſion, wrote his life with great care and judgment, from which man 


have been taken, and the whole uf which deſerves well to be publiſhed. 


III With that reſpe and eſteem which they ſo highly 
deſerved.) In this note it is propoſed to give an ac- 
count of ſuch of Dr Conant's works as have been pre- 


ſerved and made publick, in order to rectify the mi- 


fakes that have been made about them. There have 
been, in all, fix volumes of his ſermons ſent abroad, 


at ſeveral times, by ſeveral hands. 


Vol. I. Publiſhed in 1693, 8vo. by the care of DrJohn 
Williams, miniſter of St Mildred's, in the Poultry, in 
the author's life-time, as appears by the preface, and 
Dr Conant's dedication to the inhabitants of Northamp- 
ton. There are in this volume eleven ſermons. 

IT. Publiſhed in 1697, 8vo. by John, Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, with a preface before it, in which notice 
is taken of the former volume, publiſhed in the Doc- 
tor's life-time. This volume contains fifteen ſermons. 

IIT. Publiſhed in 1698, 8vo. by the ſame editor, 
who ſays in the preface, that Dr Conant committed 
to the flames many learned diſcourſes, and parti- 
cularly thoſe which he had preached in a Lecture 
in the univerſity on nice and difficult ſubjects, pre- 
ſerving ſuch only as related to practice. He likewiſe 
mentions a life of the author, which was expected, 


y particulars 


but not come to hand. This volume contains four- 
teen ſermons. 3 | 

IV. Publiſhed in 1703, 8vo. by the fame editor. 
In the preface his Lordſhip takes notice, that there had 
been an intention of writing the author's life, as a 
thing that cquld not fail of being acceptable to thole 
who knew him, and very uſeful to thoſe who did not ; 
but, for the preſent, this deſign being laid aſide, it 
was hoped the loſs of it would be compenſated by the 


p 

Willis's Survey 
of Cathedrals, 
vol. II. p. 680. 


publication of this fourth volume of ſermons from his 


own manuſcripts. This volume contains thirteen ſer- 


mons. | 

V. Publiſhed in 1708, 8vo. by the ſame editor, 
who, in his preface, ſays very confidently, that, with 
the next volume, an account of the author's life would 
appear, written by an able hand. This volume con- 
tains fourteen ſermons. | 

VI. Publiſhed in 1722, 8vo. by Digby Coates, 
M. A. Principal of Magdalen-hall, in Oxford, at the 
requeſt of the author's ſon, John Conant, LL. D. but 
without any life or preface before it. There are in 
this volume thirteen ſermons, making up the whole 
number four-ſcore. | 


 CONGREVE (W1itt1am) a celebrated Engliſh Poet in the laſt and preſent () Ste the arms 
century. There is no ſort of queſtion about the deſcent of this gentleman, which was fe ancent# 
from the antient houſe of Congreve in Staffordſhire, flouriſhing there with honour and re- aire, in the 


of the ancient fa- 


margia of Dc 


| puration (4) ; neither is there any doubt as to his immediate family, for he was the only 


ſurviving ſon of William Congreve, Eſq; who was the ſecond ſon of Richard Congreve, Seed te bl Ne 
Eſq; of Congreve and Stratton in the county of Stafford (5). As to the place, and indeed a üs.“ of 


, 5 . g : : that county. 
as to the kingdom, in which he was born, authors differ, and not only ſo, but are poſitive (4) Ie Lives 


on both ſides; ſome are clear that he was a native of Ireland (c), but it ſeems more pro-! .. 


I. p. 41. 
bable, or, to ſpeak more plainly, it is morally certain, that he was a native of England, (©) See the article 


and drew his firſt breath at the village of Bardſa, near Leeds in Yorkſhire (d), which was in de Gedeni 


in the 


the eſtate of a near relation of his by the mother's ſide. The reaſon of our giving the pre- Didionary. 


o thi ; . : : (4% See the fune- 
ference to this ſentiment, rather than that which entitles another iſland to the _— 3 
n : IS his monument, 


in note [P]. 


( 


Vol. I, P · 41. 
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* 


his birth, will be found at the bottom of the page [A]. The time when it happened can only 


(#) See the Fu- be collected by circumſtances, which place it in 1671 or 1672 (e). His father carried him, 
ral inſcription 


on his mcnu- When a very child, into Ireland, where at that time he had a command in the army, but 


Ty in note afterwards was entruſted with the management of a conſiderable part of the large eſtate of 


the noble family of Burlington, which fixed the reſidence of himſelf and family in that 


(f) Memoirs of kingdom (f). Our author received the firſt tincture of letters in the great ſchool of Kil- 


greve, Egg, by Kenny, and gave very early proofs of his pregnant genius; and it is ſaid, that one of the 
Charles Wilſen, firſt eſſays of his poetical talent was a copy of verfes upon the death of his maſter's mag- 


ps I, 


From the rela- pye (g) He went from the ſchool of Kilkenny to the univerſity of Dublin, then flou- 
con of Coprain riſhing under the direction of Dr St George Aſh, where, in a very ſhort time, Mr Con- 
SO greve became perfectly acquainted with all the branches of polite literature, and acquired 


(g) Memoirs of not only a general acquaintance with, but a correct and critical taſte in, the Claſſicks (S). 
Mr Congreve, 


* His father, however, was deſirous that his parts ſhould be applied to more profitable 
ſtudies, and therefore fent him over to England a little after the Revolution, and placed 
(5) From Captain him as a ſtudent in the Middle-Temple (i). But the ſevere ſtudy of the Law had fo little 


Southernc's te- 


lation — xelation to the active diſpoſition and ſprightly humour of the young Gentleman, that though 
„ be continued for three or four years to live in chambers, and paſs for a Templar, yet it 
Cat, Vol 1. does not appear that he ever applied himfelf with diligence to conquer his diſlike to a 
p. 47, courſe of life which had been choſen for him, with fo little reſpect either to the turn of his 
* natural parts, or the preceding courſe of his education (#). But how little ſoever he an- 
e oy ſwered the expectation of his friends, in the proſecution of that profeſſion to which they 


ſeveral of his 


: had deſtin'd him, certain it is, that he was not either indolent or inactive in the culti- 
friends and ac- = g . TED . 

quaintance. vation of thoſe ſtudies, that were both his early and his lateſt care. His firſt performance, 
„se 13; de When almoſt a boy, was extraordinary in it's kind, and though no more than a novel, 
(dee EB Which, under the aſſamed name of CLEOPHIT, he dedicated to Mrs Catherine 


Tncognita : or, Leveſon, yet it was a proof, not only of the vivacity of his wit, and the fluency of his 
Love and Duty 


.econciled, ſtile, but alſo of the ſtrength of his judgment [BJ. As he did not then think proper to 


| | OWN 
UA Will be found at the bottom of the page.) In for young men to pique themſelves upon the bright- 
the new Engliſh tranſlation, wich great additions, of neſs of their parts, the quickneſs of their wit, and, in 
the learned Antiquary of Irgland's works, we find Mr pieces of this nature, on the elegancy and: flowerineſs 
Coneteve's life inſerted, as a native of that country; but of their language. But this was not Mr Congreve's 
(1) Gr Jars it is not ſaid when or where he was born (1). In a point; he aimed at perfection from the very beginning, 
Wares Works, very large collection of the ſame kind with this, we and his deſign in writing this novel, was to ſhew how 
. find the fame fact aſſerted, from the information of the rovels ought to be written. Let us hear what he ſays 
late ingenious Thomas Southerne, Eſq; who was Mr himſelf, and from thence we ſhall entertain a higher 
Congreve's intimate friend, and out-lived him many opinion of his abilities, than could poſſibly be raiſed by 
(2) General years (2). He was himſelf of that country, and night the warmeſt commendations. After obſerving, very 
Dictionary, Vol. very probably be firmly perſuaded, from his knowing judicioaſly, that there is the ſame relation between Ro- 


IV. p. 427. him a youth there, that he was his countryman. The mances and Novels, as between Tragedy and Comedy, 


author, upon whoſe credit we rely, in giving a dif— 
ſerent account of this matter, is the late Mr Giles Ja- 
(3) Lives of the cob; and (3) though at firſt Rte it maſt appear very fin- * 
Engliſh Per, g4lar, to prefer the authority of Mr Jacob to that of 
Mr Soatherne ; yet there is a reaſon for it, ſo ſtrong, 
.that when it is once mentioned, it may perhaps clear * 
this diſpute, in the reader's opinion as well as mine. 
In the preface Mr Jacob, ſpeaking of the communi- * 
cations which he had received from living authors, has * 
this paſſge, I am in particular obliged to Mr Con- 
* greve for his free and early communication of what 
relates to himſelf, as well as his kind directions for“ 
the compoſing of this work.” This correſpondence © 
was in the year 1719, though the book was not pub- * 
lithed till three years afterwards : but, however, as it“ 
was both written and publiſhed in Mr Congreve's life- * 
time, we muſt conclude from thence, that we have * 
his own authority for the matter of fact, which is ſu- kitchen. This I have not only endeavoured to a- 
perior even to the recollection of his old friend and ac- void, but alſo have uſed a method for the contrary 
quaintance Mr Southerne, who, as a man might mi- * purpoſe. The defign of this novel is obvious, after 
* 
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he proceeds thus. * Since all traditions muſt indiſpu- 
* tably give place to the Drama; and fince there is no 
poſſibility of giving that life to the writing or repe+- 
tition of a ſtory, which it has in the action, I re- 
ſolved in another beauty to imitate dramatick wri- 


of the plot. I have not obſerved it before in a no- 
vel. Some I have ſeen begin with an unexpected 
accident, which has been the only ſupriſing part of 
the ſtory, cauſe enough to make the ſequel look flat, 
tedious, and inſipid; for 'tis but reaſonable the rea- 
der ſhould expett, if not to riſe, at leaſt to keep 
upon a level in the entertainment, for ſo he may be 
kept on in hopes, that, at ſome time or other, it 
may mend; but the other is ſuch a balk to a man, 
tis carrying him up ſtairs to ſhew him the dining- 
room, and after forcing him to make a meal in the 


ſtake, though he was certainly a man of too much ho- the firſt meeting of Aurelian and Hippolito with In- 
nour, willingly, to miſinform any body. ' © cognita and Leonora; the difficulty is in bringing 

LE]; But alſo of the ſtrengtb of his judgment.) The it to paſs, maugre all apparent obſtacles, within the 
title of this. firſt work of our ingenious author's was, compaſs of two days. How many probable caſualties 
IxcoGcNn1Ta: or, Love and Duty reconciled. It has * intervene in oppoſition to the main deſign, viz. of 
been always conſidered as a piece very well written, * marrying two couple ſo oddly engaged in an intricate 
more eſpecially as it was the firſt production of a youth amour, I leave the reader at his leiſure to conſider : 


of ſeventeen. It has been alſo aſſerted, that at the as alſo, whether every obſtacle does not, in the pro- 
bottom it is a true hiſtory, and though the ſcene is 


by Mr Cangreve laid in Italy, yet the adventures hap- 
pened here in England. It is not our buſineſs to 
enter into the ſecret hiſtory of this entertaining piece, 
or to attempt giving the reader a key to what the 
writer took ſo much pains to conceal ; but what we 
intend in this note, is to juſtify the obſervation in-the 
text, and to prove, that though this was the firſt eſſay, 


this would be called the unity of action, here it may 
pretend to no more than an unity of contrivance. The 
ſcene is continued in Florence from the commence- 
ment of the amour, and the time, from firit to laſt, 
is but three days. If there be any thing more in 
particular reſembling the copy, which I imitate, as 


and the ſirſt eſſay of a very young man, yet there is in the curious reader will ſoon perceive, I leave it to 
it ſomething very extraordinary, more eſpecially when * ſhew itſelf, being very well ſatisfied how much more 
we add to what has been ſaid before, that it was a very * proper it had been for him to have found out this 
haſty eſſay likewiſe. - There is nothing more com- * himſelf, than for me to prepoſſeſs him with an opi- 
mon, and indeed there is nothing more natural, than * nion of ſomething extraordinary in an eiſay, begun 


an 


ting, namely, in the deſign, contexture, and reſult 


greſs of the ſtory, act as ſubſervient to that purpoſe, 
which, at firſt, it ſeems to oppoſe. In a comedy 


C.O N. G 


which ſeized him about three years after his return to England, he amuſed himſelf, during 


R E V E. 


own this piece to the world, ſo the reputation reſulting from it was confined within the 
narrow compaſs of his acquaintance; but, as true genius cannot remain long hid, and as | 
untoward accidents rather provoke than tame high ſpirits; ſo, upon a fit of ſickneſs (m) (nm) Amentm-nes 


[441 


of Mr Coller's 
Faulrs and im- 


a ſlow recovery, in writing a comedy which he very ſoon finiſhed, and though he was very wee Citations, 
modeſt and diffident of his own abilities, yet he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by the * **: 
perſuaſion of his relations and friends, and conſented to bring it upon the ſtage. In order 


to this he was recommended to Capt. Southerne, who, in conjunction with the 


great 


Mr Dryden, and that excellent Critick Arthur Manwairing, Eſq; reviſed the Old Batchelor, 


of which 


for want of a little affiſtance. 
wanting, which was ſoon given it. 


Mr Dryden ſaid, He never ſaw ſuch a firſt play in his life (3), and that the au- 
thor not being acquainted with the ſtage or the town, it would be pity to have it miſcarry 

The ſtuff was rich indeed, only the faſhionable cut was 
Mr Thomas Davenant, who had then the direction 


(n) From the re- 
lation of Capt 
Sout herne. 


of the Theatre- Royal in Drury- Lane, was ſo much ſtruck with the merit of the piece, and 
the author's converſation, that he granted him what is called the privilege of the houſe, half 
a year before his play came upon the Stage, which, according to the maxims of Theatrical 
Government, was not barely an unuſual, but an unprecedented favour (o). In 1693, The ()rromthe He 
Old Batchelor was acted before a numerous and noble audience. The prologue, intended to . 
be ſpoken, was written by Lord Falkland ; the play was admirably performed, and re- 
ceived with ſuch general applauſe, that MrCongreve was thenceforward conſidered as the prop 
of the declining Stage, and as the riſing genius in Dramatick Poeſy (p) [C]. It was this (% Memoirs ef 
play, and the very ſingular ſucceſs that attended it upon the Stage, and after it came from ff. 
the preſs, that brought our author to the notice of that great patron of the Engliſh Muſes, 
Charles Mountague, Lord Halifax, who being deſirous to place ſo eminent a Wit in a 
ſtate of eaſe and tranquillity, made him immediately one of the Commiſſioners for licenſing 
Hackney-coaches ; beſtowed upon him ſoon after a place in the Pipe Office; and gave him 
likewiſe a poſt in the Cuſtom- Houſe of the value of ſix hundred pounds a year (q). As ge D's, 
theſe were favours of a very extraordinary nature, ſo they raiſed in the breaſt of Mr Con- e 428. 
greve a noble ſpirit of gratitude and affection, which ſhewed itſelf in an unalterable attach- 
ment to that Nobleman during his life, and the moſt profound reverence for his memory 
after his deceaſe./ We need not be ſurprized, that after ſuch encouragement as the town, and 
even the Criticks, had given him, our author quickly made his appearance again upon the 


Stage, as he did the year following, when he brought on the Double Dealer (r). 
play was honoured with the preſence of Queen Mary, and though it was not ſo univer- . 
ſally applauded as his former performance, yet it had the honour to be very highly com- 
mended, as well as generally approved, by the beſt judges (5). 


P 


© and finiſhed in the idler hours of a fortnight's time; 
< for I can only eſteem that a laborious idleneſs, which 
| © is parent to ſo inconſiderable a birth.” 

[CJ And as the riſing genius in Dramatich Poeſy. 
This hie is 23 tithe ord Clifford, of — 
Borough, the eldeſt fon and heir apparent of the Earl 
of Burlington; but himſelf a Peer alſo, being, as we 
have told the reader elſewere, called up to the Houſe 
of Lords, in the life-time of his father, by writ. In 
the text we have joined the two accounts of Mr Con- 
greve's father going over to Ireland and remaining 


there, becauſe, as it appears from what Mr Congreve 
(4) General Did. himſelf communicated to Mr Jacob (4), that he went 


ol. IV. p. 427. 
Lives of the Po- 
ets, Vol, I. p. 41. 


thither originally in a military capacity; ſo from this 
dedication we may be convinced of the truth of the 
other circumſtance, as to his being intruſted with the 
concerns of the Burlington family.” Mr Congreve be- 
(5) See his Dedi- gins his dedication thus (5). * My Lord, it is with 
cation prefixed to © a great deal of pleaſure that I lay hold on this firſt 
Wel Batchelor, e occaſion, which the accidents of my life have given 
in the firſt Vol. ge Hp 
of Mr Congreve's me, of writing to your Lordſhip: for ſince, at the 
Works, * ſame time I write to all the world, it will be a 
means of publiſhing what I would have every body 
* know, the reſpe& and duty which I owe and pay to 
© you. I have ſo much inclination to be your's, that 
* I need no other engagement; but the particular 
© ties by which I am bound to your Lordſhip and fa- 
* mily, have put it out of my power to make you any 
compliment, ſince all offers of myſelf will amount 
© to no more than an honeſt acknowledgment, and 
only ſhew a willingneſs in me to be grateful. I 
am very near wiſhing, that it were not ſo much 
* my intereſt to be your Lordſhip's ſervant, that it 
* might be more my merit, not that I would avoid 
being obliged to you, but I would have my own 
© choice to run me into the debt, that I might have 
it to boaſl, I had diſtinguiſhed one to whom I would 
be glad to be obliged, even without the hopes of having 
« it in my power ever to make him a return.“ There 
ſtand before this comedy three copies of verſes, by 
VOL, II. No. 121. 


„ 6 0 6. > A «a 6 


his (Lives ef the 
T goers, Vol. I. 


p· 43» 


| (t Memo: of 
We need not at all won- Wan 


der gee, Eq; 2. +" 


Mr Southerne, Mr Marſh, and Mr Higgins, in which it 
is very highly commended; but that we may be con- 


vinced this did not at all proceed either from the ex- 


cuſable fondneſs of friendſhip, or that more excuſable 
tenderneſs for a riſing genius which glows in the bo- 
ſom of every true judge of writing, let us look a lit- 
tle into the merits of the cauſe, as they are ſtated by 
an excellent and impartial judge. The author of the 
Tatler ſays (6), In the character which gives name 
to the play, there is excellently repreſented the re- 
lutance of a battered debauchee, to come into the 
trammels of order and decency : he neither lan- 
guiſhes nor burns, but frets for love. The gentle- . 
men of more regular behaviour are drawn with ſc 
much ſpirit and wit, and the drama introduced by 
the dialogue of the firſt ſcene, with uncommon, yet 
natural converſation. The part of Fondlewife is a 
lively image of the unſeaſonable fondneſs of age and 
impotence.” We are told in another paper, by the 
ſame agreeable writer (7), That * in this comedy there 
is a neceſſary circumſtance obſerved by the author, 
which moſt other poets either over-look, or do not 
underſtand, that is to ſay, the diſtinction of charac- 
ters. It is very ordinary with writers to indulge a 
certain modeſty of believing all men as witty as 
themſelves, and making all the perſons of the play 
ſpeak the ſentiments of the author, without any 
manner of reſpe& to the age, fortune, or quality of 
him that is on the ſtage. Ladies talk like rakes, 
and footmen make ſimilies; but this writer knows 
men, which makes his plays reaſonable entertain- 
ments, while the ſcenes of moſt others are like the 
tunes between the acts; they are perhaps agreeable 
ſounds, but they have no ideas affixed to them.“ Bot, 
notwithſtanding this, the remarks of Mr Collier (8), (8, Short View of 
upon ſome 125 in this comedy, are not altoge- the Immyorality 
ther wide of truth, or of ſound criticiſm, but they » Prophone ny 3 
regard not the ſtrufture af the play, and only cen- 2 5 Engl 
ſure a few libertiniſms, into which the author had of 

fallen a little unwarily. 


16 


(6) No- a. 


(7) No. 15. 


LD] 4nd, 
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der at the fate of this fine performance, for regular Comedy was at that time a new thing. 


Our author was the very firſt who attempted it; I will not ſay he was the Jaſt who ſucceeded 
in it; but I may fafcly aſſert, that he carried it to the higheſt degree of perfection, and 
that if we were to wiſh any of our Comedies tranſlated into French, for the honour of our 
nation, it ſhould be his, and amongſt them there is none that does him greater credit than 


0% See this point the Double Dealer, 


fully cleared in 
note [D]. 


notwithſtanding ſome objections that have been made to it () [ DJI. It 
was towards the cloſe of that year Queen Mary died, which melancholy accident, as it af- 


forded a pregnant ſubject to Orators and Pocts, ſo, amongſt all that attempted it, none 
(% The title of ſucceeded better than Mr Congreve, in the Paſtoral which he wrote upon that occaſion, and 


this piece 1s The which 


Mourning Muſ: 
of Alexis. 


(w) See the arti- 


' „in point of ſimplicity, elegance, and correctneſs, is at leaſt equal to any thing of 
the kind that has appeared in our language (u). We have taken notice in another place, 
of the great Revolution that happened in the theatrical world in the ſucceeding year, and 


dbb T TER. Of the juſtice and generoſity with which Mr Congreve eſpouſed the cauſe of our Engliſh 
TON (Tuo. Roſcius (w), when he opened his new Theatre in Portugal-Row, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, by 


MAS). 


giving him his excellent Comedy of Love for Love, ſo judiciouſly contrived, and ſo hap- 


(x) Lives of the pily executed, as to unite at once the approbation of the tew, and the tumultuous applauſe 


Engliſh Pocts, 


Val. I. p. 43: of the many, in it's favour (x). [EZ], The ſame year he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a new 


o 


8 


D Notar itliſianding ſome objeFions that have 


been made to it] This play is dedicated to the Right 
Hon. Charles Montague, one of the Lords of the 
Treaſury : and though we are apt to over-look dedi- 
cations, as ſeldom containing any thing except acknow- 
ledgments and praiſes, yet there are in this ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſuch true and ſolid criticiſm, and which give 


(o) See the De- 
dication to this 


ſo clear and ſo good an account of the play ittelf, tluit 
they very well deſerve the reader's notice (9). * I 


Play in the fiſt have, fince the acting of this play, hearkened after 


Volume cf Mr 
Ccngreve's 
We I k 5. 
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the objections which have been made to it, for I 
was conſcious where a true critick might have put 
me upon my defence. I was prepared for the attack, 
and am pretty confident, I could have vindicated 
ſome parts, and excuſed others, and, where there 
were many plain miſcarriages, I would moſt inge- 
nuouſly have confeſſed them. But I have not heard 
any thing ſaid ſufficient to provoke an anſwer. That 
which looks moſt like an objection, does not relate 
in particular to this play, but to all, or moſt, that ever 
have been written, and that is ſoliloquy: therefore I 
will anſwer it, not only for my own ſake, but to 
ſave others the trouble to whom it may be hereafter 
objected. I grant, that for a man to talk to him- 
ſelf appears abſurd and unnatural, and indeed it is 
ſo in moſt caſes, but the circumſtances which may at- 
tend the occaſion, make great alteration. It often- 


times happens to a man to have deſigns, which re- 


quire him to himſelf, and, in their nature, cannot 
admit of a confident. Such, for certain, 1s all vil- 
lainy, and other leſs miſchievous intentions may be 
very improper to be communicated to a ſecond per- 
ſon. In ſuch a caſe therefore, the audience muſt 
obſerve, whether the perſon upon the ſtage takes 
any notice of them atall or no: for if he ſuppoſes any 
one to be by when he talks to himſelf, it is mon- 
ſtrous and ridiculous to the laſt degree; nay, not 
only in this caſe, but in any part of a play, if there 


is expreſſed any knowlege of an audience, it is inſuf- 


ferable. But otherwiſe, when a man in ſoliloquy 


„ 


diſtinguiſh the characters. The hero of the play, 
as they are pleaſed to call him, (meaning Mellefont) 
is a gull, and made a fool, and cheated. Is every 
man a gull and a fool that is deceived ? at that rate 
I'm afraid the two claſſes of men will be reduced to 
one, and the knaves themſelves be at a loſs to juſtify 
their title; but if an open-hearted, honeſt man, 
who has an entire confidence in one whom he takes 
to be lus friend, and whom he has obliged to be fo, 


C 


kind 


and who, to confirm him in his opinion, in all ap- 
pearance, and upon ſeveral tryals has been ſo: if 
this man be deceived by the treachery of the other, 
muſt he of neceſſity commence fool immediately, 
only becauſe the other has proved a villain ? ay, 
but there was caution given to Mellefont, in the 
firſt act, by his friend Careleſs. Of what nature was 
that caution? only to give the audience ſome light 
into the character of Mafkwell, before his appear- 
* ance, and not to convince Mellefont of his treachery, 
for that was more than Careleſs was then able to do: 


"Sy SY TT Ya © tf AW % 


© he never knew Maſkwell guilty of any villainy ; he 


* was only a fort of man which he did not like. As 
for his ſuſpefting his familiarity with my Lady 
* Touchwood, let them examine the anſwer that Mel- 
lefont makes him, and compare it with the conduct 
* of Maſkwell's character through the play. I would 
beg them again to look into the character of Maſk- 
© well before they accuſe Mellefont of weakneſs, for 
* being deceived by him ; for, upon ſumming up the 
inquiry into this objection, it may be found, they 
* have miſtaken cunning in one character, for folly in 
* another.” To this play there is now prefixed a copy 
of verſes, by Mr Dryden, that were addreſſed to, 
the author upon it's firſt appearing. They contain the, 
higheſt compliments to him, and the ſtrongeſt com- 
mendations of the play poſſible, but are too well known 
to the world, and too commonly met with, to be 
inſerted here, and the force and meaning of them would 
be very much weakened and broken by citing parts o 

them. Mr Charles Hopkins alſo wrote a copy of verſes 
upon the ſame occafion, and the beſt judges in general 


have admitted, not only that the foregoing defence of 


Mr Congreve was very well founded, but that he has 
fairly unravelled the true ſource of falſe criticiſm, and 
ſhewn himſelf thereby a deep enquirer, as well as an 
excellent judge of human nature, which, as we ſhall 
have frequent occaſions to ſhew hereafter, appears to 
have been the conſtant ſtudy of his life, as well as the 
chief fund from whence he drew the many fine and 
beautiful ſtrokes that diſtinguiſh all, but more eſpeci- 
ally his comic writings. | 

LE] In it's favour.) There is prefixed to this play 
a ſhort dedication to the then Lord Chamberlain, 
Charles, Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, written, as all 
his dedications are, with great decency and good ſenſe, 
and without any of that fulſome flattery, which re- 
flects at once on the patron and the writer, and is, at the 
ſame time, ſuch a plague and puniſhment to a reader, 
as he has ſeldom the patience to go through. Some 
faults have been found with ſeveral characters in this 


play; but if the reflections, proceeding from the ſevere 
morals of Mr Collier, can be averted by any tole- 


rable excuſes, drawn from the very nature of comedy, 
which requires the repreſenting the manners of the 
age as they really are, nothing elſe can affect it. The 
ſenſe of ſucceeding times has fully juſtified the judg- 
ment of thoſe in which it was firſt acted, and Lowe 


for Love continues, and is like to continue, an admi- 


red comedy, as long as true taſte for theatrical enter- 
tainments ſhall prevail. 


wy 
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c O N GR E V E. 
kind of Poetry, by addreſſing to King William an irregular Ode on the taking of Namur, 
in which the ſublimity of the ſentiments, the harmony of the numbers, the happy imi- 
tation of the Antients, the graceful turn of his panegyrick, are truly admirable; but per- 
haps there is nothing in it that deſerves higher commendation than the delicate compliment 
with which it ends, and where, in a ſingle line, he ſays the fineſt things poſſible of his two 
great patrons Halifax and Dorſet ()). As he had now attained the higheſt reputation as a 
Comick Poet, he was inclined to ſhew that a regular and finiſhed tragedy might ſucceed 
upon the Engliſh theatre, It was an adventurous taſk that he ſet himſelf, and a very high 
ſtake he made, when he hazarded all the reputation he had already acquired upon this new 
performance, which, though written according to the rules, was altogether deſtitute of 
thoſe artificial and irregular helps, frequently relied on by former writers, It ſeems to 
have coſt him more pains than any of his former pieces, for it was not till 1697 that the 
Mourning Bride (z) was acted at the new Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. Very few Plays 
ever excited ſo great expectations as this did, and fewer ſtill have met, after ſuch ex- 
pectation raiſed, with ſo univerſal an approbation. In ſhort, it was the beſt reccived of 


all his pieces, and, without doubt, whatever credit he drew from this exquiſite tragędy, 


was in ſome meaſure ſhared by the audience, who fairly .entitled themſclves to the cha- 
racter of equal and able judges, by the applauſe they beſtowed upon that excellent perfor- 
mance [FI]. He was calj&d off from his attention to the theatre to another kind of writing, 
that to him, of all mgh living, was the moſt tedious and tireſome, and that was contro- 
verſy. His four Playp were attacked with equal fury and celerity by the famous Mr je- 
remy Collier, who, without the leaſt pity to his fine parts, or the ſlighteſt tenderneſs for 
a reputation raiſed with ſo much pains, fell upon him, not as a dull or taſteleſs, but as a 
dangerous and deſtructive, writer (a). An anſwer was neceſſary, and therefore an anſwer 


was given, under a yery plain title (5), and written with much modeſty as well as wit. 


There are abundance of judicious things in this defence, which was drawn up in the form 
of letters to that candid Critick, and the author's conſtant friend, Walter Mayle, Eſq; 
which, though the ſubject ſeems to render them now out of date, will make them always 
well worth a judicious reader's peruſal [G]. In all probability, this quarrel created in our 


i The title 27 


this piece is, 7 
the Kung ufar tie 
Taru F Na- 


Mar. 


(z) Memoirs of 


W.ilam Con- 
gr-ve, Elq; p. 9. 


(a) View of the 


Immoraliey and 


Pro haneneſs of 
the Engliſh Stage. 


(% Arrendments 
of M- Collier's 
falſe and imper- 
feel Citations, Sc. 
Lend. 1698, 30. 


author ; 


[F] They beflowed upon that excellent performance.] reader's peruſal.] The title which our author gave 


This play was dedicated to Queen Anne, then princeſs, this work was, Amendments of My Collier's falſe and 


and it is not eaſy to imagine any thing, either more imperfect Citations, &c. from the Old Batchelor, Double 


great or graceful, than the manner in which the au- Dealer, Love for Love, Mourning Bride. By the author 


f to) See the De- 


dication prefixed 
to this Ply, in 
the ſecond Vol, 
of MrCozgreve's 
Works, 


(11) See his Pre- 
tace to Prince Ar- 
thur, Lond. 1697, 


%. 
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thor ſhews the conſiſtency of his addreſs, and as there of thoſe plays (12). In this apology for his gwn con- 
is ſomething in this very peculiar, the following para- duct, he lays down many things which are extreamly 
graphs will be peruſed with pleaſure (10). * It is well worth the knowing, and without knowing which, 
from the example of Princes that virtue becomes a it is impoſſible to form a right notion of the innocence, 
* faſhion in the people, for eyen they who are averſe excellency, or uſe of plays. He obſerves, that Ariſtotle 

to inſtruction. will yet be find of imitation. - But defines comedy to be an imitation of the worſe ſort of 
there are multitudes who never can have means nor people. He does not mean the worſe ſort of people 
opportunities of ſo near an acceſs, as to partake of in reſpect to their quality, but in reſpect to their man- 
the benefit of ſuch examples: and to theſe Tragedy, ners. This is plain from his telling you immediately 
which diſtinguiſhes itſelf from the vulgar poetry, by after, that he does not mean relating to all kinds of 
the dignity of it's characters, may be of uſe and in- vice, there are crimes too daring and too horrid for 
formation; for they who are at that diſtance from comedy. But the vices molt frequent, and which are 
original greatneſs, as to be deprived of the happi- the common practice of the looſer fort of livers, are the 
neſs of contemplating the perfections and real excel- ſubje&t matter of comedy. He tells us farther, that 
lencies of your Royal Highneſs's perſon, in your they muſt be expoſed after a ridiculous manner : For 
Court, may yet behold ſome ſmall ſketches and ima- men are to be laugh'd out of their vices in comedy ; 
ges of the virtues of your mind, abſtracted and re- the buſineſs of comedy is to delight, as well as to in- 
preſented on the theatre. Thus poets are inſtructed ſtruct: And as vicious people are made aſham'd of their 
and inſtruct, not alone by precepts,* which perſuade, follies or faults, by ſeeing them expoſed in a ridiculous 
but alſo by examples, which illuſtrate. Thus is de- manner, ſo are good people at once both warn'd and 
light interwoven with inſtruction: when not only diverted at their expence. Our author next obſerves, 
virtue is preſcribed, but alſo repreſented. But, if that ſince comic poets are obliged by the laws of 
we are delighted with the livelineſs of a feigned re- comedy, and to the intent that it may anſwer the end 
preſentation of great and good perſons, and their and purpoſe abovementioned, to repreſent vicious and 


the perſons themſelves? If one or two excelling qua- puted to the perſwaſion or private ſentiments of the 
lities, barely touched in the ſingle action and ſmall © author, if at any time one of theſe vicious characters 
compaſs of a play, can warm an audience with a ſhall behave himſelf fooliſhly or immorally, in word or 
concern and- regard, even for the ſeeming ſucceſs deed. This, ſays he, would be as hard and as un- 
and proſperity of the actor; with what zeal muſt reaſonable, as to believe that a Painter ſhould reſemble 
the 3 of all be filled, for the continued and all the ugly faces that he draws. He next remarks 
* increaſing happ:neſs of thoſe who are the true and that Mr Collier's method of citing detached ſentences 
© living inſtances of elevated and perſiſting virtue? is unfair, becauſe when thus cited, they may, and in- 
Even the vicious themſelves muſt have a ſecret ve - deed muſt, carry quite another ſenſe, than they do in 
* neration for thoſe peculiar graces and endowments the author's own work, ſo that a man becomes criminal 
* which are daily ſo eminently conſpicuous in your by repreſentation only. I cannot think it reaſonable, 
Royal Highneſs, and, though repining, feel a plea- * ſays he, becauſe Mr Collier is pleas'd to write one 
* ſare, which, in ſpite of envy, they per force ap- * .chapter of immodeſty, and another of profanenefs, 
prove.“ This Tragedy has been highly commended * that therefore every expreſſion traduced by him un- 
by Sir Richard Blackmore (11), and he has ſhewn him- der thoſe heads, ſhall be condemned as obſcene and 
ſelf a very judicious critick in all that he ſays about * profane immediately, and without any further en- 
it; nor is there any reaſon to diſpute the character quiry. Perhaps Mr Collier is acquainted with the 
which he has given it, of being the molt perfect tra- deceptio viſus, and preſents objects to the view thro 
gedy written in that age. e a ſtained glaſs; things may appear ſeemingly profane, 

[G] Will nale them always well worth a judicious * when in reality they are only ſeen through «=> 


+. 


(12) Lond. 1693, 


WV3, 


actions, how muſt we be charmed with beholding fooliſh characters; it ought not therefore to be im- 
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author ſome diſtaſte to the Stage; however, he afterwards brought on another Comedy, 
the laſt, not the leaſt valuable, of his performances. It was intituled The Way of the 


% Lives of the World (c), of which it was ſo juſt a picture, that the world could not bear it, which com- 
Engliſh Poets, 
8 wit- famous for either) ſaid a very fine, and a very kind thing, That: Mr Congreve quitted the 


£6 Conereve; Stage early, and that Comedy left it with bim (d). He ſeems to have foreſeen the fate of his 
B+”. play, which is well revenged in his Epilogue, as it is juſtly expoſed in the Dedication pre- 
(4) Lives of the fixed to it when it was publiſhed, wherein our author ſhewed, that he knew how to reſent 
21 Gag 46. the injuries done him by little Criticks,but it would have been better if he had ſtopped there, 
and not puniſhed the reſt of the world for their ſakes, by dropping his pen in the prime 
of life, and when he was moſt capable of doing honour to himſelf and to his country. 


pleated the diſguſt of our author to the theatre, upon which Mr Dennis (though not very 


This play has long ago triumphed over it's feeble adverſaries, and is now juſtly eſteemed as 


much as it deſerves [A]. He amuſed himſelf, however, after this, and obliged the world 
fe) Collefted in a by a great variety of original poems and tranſlations (e). He had a fine taſte for Muſick 
Volume, and - : * > | q 
publiſhes by him- as Well as Poetry, which ſufficiently appears in his Hymn to Harmony in honour of St Ce- 
feif in 1719 cilia's day 1701, ſet by Mr John Eccles, his great friend, and one of the moſt elegant 
Compoſers our nation has produced. To him alfo our author was obliged, for ſetting 
ſeveral of his ſongs, which are very beautiful in their kind, and have all that vivacity of 
wit which can give life and luſtre to fuch performances. His early acquaintance with the 
Great, had promiſed him not an eaſy only, but a happy ſtation in life, to which it is ver 


rare that either true genius, or any kind of literary merit, recommends any man. This 


freed him from all obligations of courting any longer publick favour, though it till 


Memoirs of left him under the tie of gratitude to his illuſtrious friends (f). He acted in a manner ſuit- 


ang Are able to his ſituation, he very ſeldom riſked the character he had obtained for the ſake of 


exalting it: but he never miſſed any opportunity of paying his complements to his high 


* fine medium, and the true colour is diſſembled by 
the help of a ſophiſtical varniſh : Therefore I de- 
mand the privilege of the Habeas Corpus Act, that 
the priſoners may have liberty to remove, and to ap- 
pear before a juſt judge in an open and uncounterfeit 
light“: To theſe he adds another remark. * Be- 
cauſe, ſays he, Mr Collier, in his chapter of the pro- 
faneneſs of the ſtage, has founded great part of his 
accuſation upon the liberty which poets take of 


uſing ſome words in their plays, which have been 


© ſometimes employed by the tranſlators of the holy 
« ſcriptures : I deſire that the following diſtinftion may 
© be admitted, viz. That when words are applyed to 
© facred things, and with a purpoſe to treat of ſacred 
* things, they ought to be underſtood accordingly : 
But when they are otherwiſe applied, the diverſity of 
the ſubje& gives a diverſity of ſignification. And in 
truth, he might as well except againſt the common 
© uſe of the alphabet in poetry, becauſe the ſame letters 
are neceſſary to the ſpelling of words which are 
mentioned in ſacred Writ.” He adds farther, * It may 
© not be impertinent to take notice of a very common 
6 EI, which is made uſe of to recommend the 
inſtruction of our plays, which is this: after the 
the action of the play is over, and the delight of the 
.* repreſentation at an end, there is generally care 
taken that the moral of the whole ſhall be ſummed 
up and delivered to the audience, in the very laſt and 
«* concluding lines of the poem. The intention of this 
„is, that the delight of the repreſentation may not ſo 


ſtrongly poſſeſs the minds of the audience, as to make 


them forget, or over-ſee the inſtruction: it is the 
laſt thing ſaid, that it may make the laſt impreſſion, 


and it is always comprehended in a few lines, and 


* put into rhyme, that it may be eaſy and engaging to 
the memory.” Upon theſe foundations, he builds 
the juſtification of the greateſt part of the paſſages ob- 
jected, to ſome others he excuſes, and very Frankly 
ives up ſome, with a promiſe of correction. As we 
ve already treated of this matter elſewhere, we will 
not inſiſt any longer on it here, but content ourſelves 
- with obſerving, that this diſpute had a very good effect 
upon the ſtage, and that of all the authors criticized by 
Mr Collier, Mr Congreve was thought to eſcape the 
beſt, and to have defended himſelf with the greateſt 
appearance of learning, juſtice, and candour. 
[H] And is now juſtly eſteemed, as much as it de- 
ſerves.) The reaſons are mentioned in the text, why 
this comedy did not meet with fo univerſal an appro- 


bation as his former pieces. It is very certain, the 


fault was not in the play but in the audience, who 
were not as yet arrived at that correct taſte, which re- 
quires that all kind of follies, how general or faſhionable 
ſoever, ſhould be ſubmitted to the chaſliſement of the 


a A Aa M a..a => «a a 2a a 


patrons 


ſtage. In his dedication to Ralph Earl of Mountague, 


a nobleman juſtly celebrated both as a competent and 
candid judge, the author treats this matter with great 


penetration and perſpicuity (13). © But little of it, ſays 
he, was prepared for that general taſte, which ſeems 
© now to be predominant in the palates of our audience. 


© Thoſe characters which are meant to be ridiculed in 


(13) See this D- 


dication, in the 
third Volume of 


Mr Congreve's 
Works, 


© moſt of our comedies, are of fools ſo groſs, that, in my 


© humble opinion, they ſhould rather diſturb than 
© divert the well natured and reflecting part of an 
* audience, they are rather objects of charity than'con- 
tempt, and inſtead of moving our mirth, they ought 
very often to excite our compaſſion. 
moved me to deſign ſome characters, which ſhould 
appear ridiculous, not ſo much thro' a natural folly 


the ſtage) as thro' an affected wit; a wit, which at 
the ſame time that it is affeded, is alſo falſe. As 
there is ſome difficulty in the formation of a character 
of this nature, fo there is ſome hazard which attends 
the progreſs of it's ſucceſs upon the ſtage : for many 
come to a play ſo over-charged with criticiſm, that 
they very often let fly their cenſure, when, thro? 
their raſhneſs, they have miſtaken their aim. This 
© I had occaſion lately to obſerve : for this play had 
© been ated two or three days, before ſome of theſe 
© haſty judges could find the leiſure to diſtinguiſh 
© betwixt the character of a witwoud and a true wit.” 
In the following apology to his patron, for the liberty 


taken in the foregoing paragraphs, he ſufficiently ſhews, 


that he felt the treatment that he had met with from 
the many, to wheſe decifion he was reſolved to truſt 
no more. I muſt, ſays he, beg your Lordſhip's 
* pardon for this digreſſion, from the true courſe of 
* this epiſtle; but that it may not ſeem altogether 
«© impertinent, I beg that I may plead the occaſion of 
© it, in part of that excuſe, of which I ſtand in need, 
for recommending this comedy to your protection. 
It is only by the countenance of your lordſhip, and 


This reflection 


(which is incorrigible, and therefore not proper for 


* the few ſo qualifyed, that ſuch who write with care 
and pains, can hope to be diſtinguiſhed : for the pro- 


* ſtituted name of poet, promiſcuouſly levels all that 
© bearit.” There ſtand prefixed to this comedy, a 
copy of verſes by Sir Richard Steele, in which he 
touches on the ſame ſubject, and condemns that coarſe 
taſte which induces the multitude to ſlight true Co- 


medy for Farce. He infinuates, that our author had 
conquered this folly, and that the crowd were dipoſed 


to admire implicitly whatever had the ſtamp of his 
name. Mr Congreve, it ſeems, would not truft to 
theſe implicit admirers, he was reſolved not to write 
down to their underſtandings, or to put it in their 
power any morg to queſtion his. 
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pom. in a manner worthy of himſelf and of them. The death of the Marquis of 
landford, only ſon to the Duke of Marlborough, which happened Feb. 20, 1705, af- 
forded him a melancholy occaſion of endeavouring to ſoften, by celebrating, the diitreſs 
of that illuſtrious family, which he did in a moſt beautiful Paſtoral (g), inſcribed to the 


Lord Godolphin, Lord High-Treaſurer of England. The glorious ſucceſſes of the 


Britiſh arms, under the invincible Duke beforementioned, ſupplied a glorious theme for 
an Ode to the late Queen Anne, in which he celebrates victories moſt honourable to this 
nation, in numbers that juſtly entitle their author to unfading reputation, as they cannot 
fail of preſerving the memory of thoſe victories, as long as our language ſhall laſt, or a 


true taſte in poetry remains (+). 


In another pindarick Ode he celebrated that great Stateſ- 


man, and true Patriot, the Lord High- Treaſurer Godolphin, taking occaſion from that 
Nobleman's great delight in horſe- racing, to imitate, or rather to emulate, the Greek 
Poet, in his favourite manner of writing, by a truly elegant and exquiſite digreſſion (i). 


We owe to him not only theſe two pieces in a kind of poetry almoſt before unknown to 


our language, but alſo a very learned and judicious Diſſertation upon this ſpecies of poeſy, 
which contains a ſolid and juſt criticiſm on thoſe fort of irregular pieces, that hitherto 
have paſſed, though very undeſervedly, for Pindaricks [1]. The clearneſs and candour 
of his criticiſm, ought to give him as high a character in the Republick of Letters, as even 
his fine performances in ſo many different kinds of poetry. His Birth of the Muſe, and his 
Dedication in verſe of his poems when collected, both addreſſed to his old patron Charles 
Lord Halifax, are equally grateful and pleaſing, though as different in their compoſition 
as any two pieces can be ; the former is ſolemn and ſublime, the latter eaſy and familiar. 
We ſee in one, how able the Poet was to riſe to the greateſt heights without the leaſt 
mixture of bombaſt or fuſtian ; and in the other, how finely he could unite the becoming 
liberty of a friend, with that reſpe& which was nevertheleſs due to his patron's ſuperior rank 
and dignity, But as, in the earlier part of his life, Mr Congreve had received obligations 
from perſons of leſs exalted ſtation, fo of theſe he was highly ſenſible, and never let ſlip any 
favourable opportunity of returning. He wrote an Epilogue ſor his old friend Mr Sou- 
_ therne's fine tragedy of Oroonoko (), and we learn from Mr Dryden himſelf, how much 


he owed to his affiſtance in the tranſlation of Virgil (4) XJ. He contributed by tranſlating 


C1] That hitherto have paſſed, tho" very undeſervedly, 
for Pindaricks.) It has been hinted in the text, that 
whenever Mr Congreve applied himſelf to any kiad 


- of writing in proſe or verſe, his conſtant aim was per- 
 feQtion ; to which he had not the vanity of thinking he 


{14) Congreve's 
Works, Vol. III. 
Pp: 345» 


might arrive by the ſtrength of his genius, but applied 
himſelf firſt as a critic, to acquire a thorough knowledge 


of the nature of his taſk, before he undertook to execute 
it as a poet. It was this led him to examine the 
works of Pindar, with the greateſt care, before he at- 
tempted to imitate him, and at firſt fight he diſcovered 
how little reſemblance the odes, pretending to the 
character of pindarick, in our language, had to the 
odes of that author in reſpect to numbers, ſtructure, 
or ſentiment. He reſolved therefore to reſtore this 


ancient and ſublime manner of writing, by giving the 


world a true pindarick in ſubſtance as well as ſhow, 
that it might appear the force and ſpirit of this kind of 
poetry, conſiſted in the ſtrength of the thought, and 
not in the looſneſs or irregularity of the numbers. He 
enquired alſo into the cauſe of ſo general a miſtake, 
and has aſſigned it with an equal mixture of critical 
juſtice, and the candour of a gentleman. His words 
are theſe (14), * Mr Cowley in his preface to his 
* pindarick odes, ſpeaking of the muſick of numbers, 
« ſays, that theſe ſometimes eſpecially in ſongs and odes, 


- © almoſt without any thing elſe, makes an excellent 
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poet. Having mentioned Mr Cowley, it may be 
very well expected, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of 
him, at a time when the imitation of Pindar is the 
theme of our diſcourſe. But there 1s that great de- 
ference due to the memory, great parts, and learning, 
of that gentleman, that I think nothing ſhould be 
objected to the latitude he has taken in his pindarick 
odes. The beauty of his verſes are an atonement 
for the irregularity of his ſtanza's, and tho? he did not 
imitate Pindar in the ſtrictneſs of his numbers, he has 
very often happily copyed him in the force of his 
figures, and ſublimity of his ſtile and ſentiments. 
Yet I muſt 
irregular odes of Mr Cowley, may have been the 
principal, tho' innocent, occaſion of ſo many deform- 
ed poems ſince, which inſtead of being true pictures of 
Pindar, have (to uſe the Italian Painters term) been only 
s caricaturas of him, reſemblances that for the moſt 
© part have been either horrid or ridiculous. For my 
* own part I frankly own my error, in having hereto- 
fore miſ-called a few irregular ſtanza's, a pindarique 
VOL. III. N*. CXXII. | 


/ 


beg leave to add, that I believe thoſe. 


the 


* ode, and poſlibly if others, who have been under the 
* ſame miſtake, would ingenuouſly confeſs the truth, 
* they might own, that never having conſulted Pindar 
* himſelf, they took all his irregularity upon truſt, and 
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Works, Vol. III. 


P · 279. h 
(!) In his Dedi. 


cation to John 
Lord Marquis of 
Normanby, aftei- 
wards Duke of 
Buche inzham- 
ſhire. 


finding their account in the great eaſe, with which they 


could produce odes, without being obliged either to 
* meaſure or deſign, remained ſatisfied, and it may be 
were not altogether unwilling to neglect being un- 
deceived.“ This ſhews not only how defirous Mr 
Congreve was of writing correctly himſelf, but alſa 
hew willing to eſtabliſh ſo true a taſte, as might render 
correctneſs neceſſary to applauſe. 

LX] In the tranſlation of Virgil.) As there have 
been few authors, whoſe abilities have been more 
univerſally confeſſed than Mr Dryden's ; fo never any 
author was more remarkable for modeſty, he ſhewed it 
in that civility, kindneſs, and candour, with which he 
corrected the works of others, but much more fo in the 
readineſs and gratitude, with which he received any 
information of miſtakes made by himſelf. He knew 
that every man was fallible, and therefore, with all the 
great giſts he received from nature, did not at all re- 
pine at his being in that reſpect not exempt from the 
lot of mortals. It was a true ſenſe of this, and not a 
vain affectation of hearing his own praiſes ecchoed, 
that he communicated his works, , before they were 
printed, to the ableſt of his friends, that he might re- 
ceive their help as well as cenſure. Neither was he 
afraid or aſhamed to confeſs this to the world, for he 
knew that men of parts and probity, would approve 
and applaud it: In his dedication therefore to the 
Marquis of Normanby, afterwards Duke of B:cking- 
hamſhire, he makes the following mention of our author 


(15). 


I hall never be aſhamed to own, that this excellent young 
man has ſhewed me many faults, which I have en- 
deawoured to correct. The Engliſh tranſlation of Virgil 
was not publiſhed till 1697, but Mr Dryden was enga- 
ged in it in 1695, and conſequentiy at the time he 
conſulted our author, he was oaly. between twenty 
.three and twenty four years of age. What an honour 
to have his opinion aſked by the greateſt poet of his 
time, upon a ſubject of ſuch importance to his re- 
putation, what an honour to jultify both his friendſhip 
and his judgment an ſo critical an occaſion, and what 
an honour to receive the laurel from his learned brow, 
only to fix it again upon his tomb, to be the defender 

16 R . of 


ca” 


* 


Mr Congreve has done me the favour, to review (15) See Dryden's 
the AEncis, and compare my verſion with the original, Vi gl, Vol, II. 
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(5) Ibid. p. 280. 


( Congreve's 
Works, Vol. III. 
p. 228, 232, 366. 


(% Ibid. p. 238, 
239, 241 


(9) bd. p. 239. 
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350. 


220, 


(3) Ibid, p. 
257. 
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the eleventh Satire to the tranſlation of Juvenal publiſhed by that great Poet, and wrote 


an admirable copy of verſes on the verſion of Perſeus performed by Mr Dryden alone (un). 


He wrote likewiſe a Prologue for a Play of Mr Charles Dryden's, full of kindnels for that 


young gentleman, and of reſpect for his father (n). But the nobleſt teſtimony he gave of his 
filial reverence for that exalted genius, was in that inimitable panegyrick upon his writings, 
contained in the Dedication of his Plays to his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, a monument 
that will for ever expreſs, in the moſt lively colours, the worth of him to whoſe honour it is 
conſecrated, and the capacity, candour, and critical juſtice, of the hand that raiſed it, His 
tranſlations have done him the greateſt honour, in the ſentiments of thaſe who were the beſt 
judges, and who have taken pains to compare them with their originals. The [Hymn 10 
Venus, and ſome of the moſt moving paſſages in the Jliad, appear with all the ſpirit and 
dignity of Homer in the Engliſh verſion, and as it is impoſſible for a learned writer to peruſe 
them without confeſſing his accuracy, ſo whoever has a true taſte for poetry muſt feel the 
effects of that art and force, with which all the emotions naturally riſing from the paſſions 
of the human mind, are expreſſed in theſe nervous pieces (o). His imitations of Horace 


have as much the air of that Poet as our times or language will permit, that is, the ſame. 


ſtrength, vivacity, and delicacy, for which, through a long ſeries of years, they have been 
admired in the original (p). The third book of Ovid's Art of Love appears in our tongue 


with all the ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs peculiar to that author, who was perfectly acquainted with 


the paſſion, and knew how to deſcribe it with all the maſterly graces of a great Poet, and what 
was admired in the Auguſtan age, becomes excellent in ours, from the ſkill of Mr Congreve, 
and the happy union of the moſt diſtant excellencies in a tranſlator, eaſe. and exactneſs (q). 
He was the better qualified for an undertaking of this kind, from the natural turn of his 
own temper, for his Poem to, and his excellent Epigram on, Mrs Arabella Hunt, are en- 
tirely in the Ovidian ſtrain, and are as pleaſingly pathetick as any Poems in their kind, 
in our own, or perhaps in any other language (7). There is a ſtrength and ſolemnity in 
his verſes to the memory of Lady Gethins, and in his Epitaph upon the two Hunting- 


tons (5), that makes one ſcarce conceive it poſſible that he ſhould ſucceed as well in lighter 


compoſitions, and yet the tales that he has told after a celebrated French author, are ſo un- 
affected and natural, that if we were not appriſed of it we ſhould never have ſuſpected they 
were tranſlations (/); but there is one piece of his which ouglit to be particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed, as being ſo truly an original, that though it ſeems to be written with the utmoſt 


facility, yet we may deſpair of ever ſeeing it copied; this is his DORIS, fo highly and 
ſo juſtly commended by Sir Richard Steele, as the ſharpeſt and moſt delicate fatire he had 
ever met with (2). We muſt not omit, in this free catalogue of his works, two pieces of 


doe the Dedi- 
eatinn of Sir Ri- 
churd Steele's 
Mitellanies, to 
Mr Conęrese. 


had laid the foundation of his own ? 


the dramatick kind, which do him equal honour as a Poet, and as a lover of Muſick, viz. 
the Judgment of Paris, a Maſque, and the Opera of Semele, Of theſe, the former was ated 
with great applauſe, and the latter finely ſet to muſick by Mr Eccles. In reſpect to both 


it is but bare juſtice to ſay, that they have the ſame ſtamp of excellency borne by the reſt of 
Mr Congreve's works, were conſidered as maſter-pieces when publiſhed, and may ſerve. 


as models to poſterity [LJ]. We have now almoſt finiſhed the lift of his poctical labours, 


of writing, and as an author is juſtly entitled to re- 
putation who reaches this in any ; ſo admiration is the 
juſt tribute to that exalted genius that reaches it in all, 
I need not teil the reader, that this is Mr Congreve's 
claim to admiration. His opera of Semele was never 


of that great man's fame when he was dead, who had 
loved him ſo much living, and pioufly to vindicate the 
character of him, whoſe generous, tho' juſt, praiſes, 


[L] And may ſerve as models to poſterity.] The 


many, has been acquired by few. 


great art of adapting poetry to muſick, tho' ſtudied by 
This very plainly 
appears from the want of a true poetick ſpirit, in many 
of the pieces ſet to fine muſick, in which we evidently 
perceive, that the notes were not accommodated to 
the words, but the words to the notes. We do not 
indeed perccive this ſo plainly, during the performance, 
when the faculties of the mind are fo tranſported by 
the ſweetneſs of the ſound, that we have not power 
to diſcern the defects in the ſenſe. But what eſcapes 
us on the Theatre, ſtares us in the face in the cloſet, 
and we cannot he'p wondering, when we read what 
it was that tranſported us ſo much in the hearing. But 
the few great maſters that have reached the ſublime 
heights of Harmony, inſtead of receiving from, communi- 
cate helps to the moſt able compoſer. Of this we have 
the ſtrongeſt inſtance in Mr Dryden's celebrated ode on 
St Cecilia's day, which not only raviſhes us when per- 
formed, but when read, and thereby convinces the judi 
cious peruſer of the real force of numbers. The ſame 
thing may with equal juſtice be ſaid of our author's 
maſque, the ſongs in which are moſt admirably adapt- 
ed to the characters, as well as the muſick, and the 


performance is not only perfect upon the ſtage, but 


perfect alſo when conſidered only as a poetick enter- 
tainment; and though we may ſee it with more rap- 


ture, yet we read it too with the higheſt delight, and 


find nothing in it flat or inſipid for want of the ſup- 


port of muſick. There is an excellency in every kind 
2 


it ſo well. 


performed; but, for all that, it has been univerſally 
admired. The fable is happily choſen and fkillfully 
managed, the ſcenes are finely diſpoſed, the ſentiments 
perfectly agreeable to the ſubject, and the language 
exactly ſuitable to the ſentiments. There is, how- 
ever, one thing that deſerves peculiar notice, and that 
is, the manner in which our author has diſpoſed that 
part of his work which ſeemed leaſt ſuſceptible of ſenſe 
and grace at the ſame time. Himſelf ſhall give you, 
an account of it, for none but himſelf could expreſs 
* It was (16) not thought requiſite to have 
any regard either to rhyme or equality of meaſure 
in the lines of that part of the dia ogue, which was 
was deſigned for the recitative ſtile in muſick; for 
as that ſtile in muſick is not confined to tlie ſtrict 
obſervation of time and meaſure, which is required 
in the compoſition of airs and ſonata's; ſo neither is it 
neceſſary that the ſame exact neſs in numbers, raymes, 
or meaſure, ſhould be obſerved in words deſigned to 
be ſet in that manner, which muſt ever be obſerved 
in the formation of odes and ſonnets : for What they 
call recitative in muſick, is only a more tunab!e, 
ſpeaking, it is a kind of proſe in muſick, it's beauty 
confiſts in coming near nature, and in improving the 
natural accents of words by more pathetick or empha- 
* tical tones. This explains what had never been 
explained before, that is to fay, the nature and mean- 
ing of the recitative, how far it approaches, and 
wherein it is removed from proſe, what the uſe of it, 

and 
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in which we have been the more particular, becauſe it was peculiar to Mr Congreve to 
have written and excelled, not barely in every kind of dramatick poetry, but almoſt in 
every kind of poetry. The laſt to which he turned his genius was that of familiar epiſt les, 
of theſe that on the Art of Pleaſing (u), addreſſed to Sir Richard Temple, now the Field 
Marſhal Viſcount Cobham, is the only one inſerted in his works, and is fo truly admi- 
rable, that the publick has juſt reaſon to regret ſome others that are ſtill ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved in the cabinets of his friends to whom they were addreſſed, and which it is hoped 
will one day ſee the light. Another epiſtle of his to the ſame noble perſon, as it is not to be 
found in his works, we have, as one of it's brighteſt ornaments, inſerted in ours, from a 
copy that appeared to be very correct [M]. This naturally leads us to mention his proſe 
letters, which are diſpericd through the works of other men, but, whenever they have a 
new edition, would make a very natural and a very valuable addition to his own. 

letter upon Humour in Engliſh Comedy, is without doubt as inſtructive as entertaining, 
and as correct a piece of criticiſm as is any where to be met with (x). All his other letters 
are written with infinite wit and ſpirit, and at the fame time with a wonderful facility and 
a fine flow of language, fo happily intermixed with lively and inoffenſive raillery, that it 
is impoſſible not to be pleaſed with them at the firſt reading, or to find any fault 
with them on the moſt mature reflection. We may be fatisfied from the peruſal of them, 
that his converſation muſt have been very engaging, and therefore we need not wonder that 
he lived in ſach familiarity with the greateſt men of his time, or that they courted his 
friendſhip by rendering him every good office in their power, It has been obſerved, that 


- | no 
and conſequently what rules are to be obſerved in it's For nature, bountiful in thee, has join'd, 
compoſition, ſo as to keep it from ſinking ſervilely A perſon pleaſing, with a worthy mind; 

_ to reſtrain it from ſwelling into rant and Not given the form alone, but means and art, 


[1M] Inſerted in ours, from a copy that appeared t9 To draw the eye, or to allure the heart. 


Be very correct,] This beautiful poem is written with Poor were the praiſe in fortune to excel, 


that ſimple elegance, that force of genius, and that Vet want the way to uſe that fortune well. 
dignity of ſentiment, which leaves no room to doubt 


8 We f While thus adorn'd, whi'e thus with virtue crown'd, 
of it's being juit!y attributed to Mr Congreve. At 


Be e ; e Alt home in peace; abroad, in arms renown'd : 
what time it was written cannot be ſaid with any pre- Cracefal in form e 

: raceful in form, and winning in ad 
tence to certainty ; but as there is a viſible alluſion in ; g in addreſs, 


the poem to meaſures, which the writer thought were While well you think what aptly you . eſs, 
too complaiſint to the French, it is very evident that it With health, with honour, with a fair eſtate, 
muſt have been penned but a very ſmall time before A table free, and elegantly neat. 

his death. The title it bears is this, What can be added more to mortal bliſs ? 


| What can he want that ſtands poſſeſt of this? 
Of improving the preſent time. What can the fondeſt wiſhing mother more, 
5 ko Of Heaven attentive, for her ſon implore ? 
And yet, a happineſs remains unknown, 
Or to Philoſophy reveal'd alone; 


Sincereſt critick of my proſe or rhyme, 
Tell how thy pleaſing Stowe employs thy time. 
Say, Cobham, what amuſes thy retreat? 


A precept which, unpractis'd, renders vain 
Or ſtratagems of war, or ſchemes of ſtate ? Thy flowing hopes, and pleaſure turns to pain. 
Dot thou re- call to mind, with joy or grief, Shou'd hope and fear thy heart alternate tear, 
Great Marlbro's actions ? that immortal chief, 


Or love, or hate, or rage, or anxious care, 
Whatever paſſions may thy mind infeſt, 

(Where is that mind which paſſions ne'er moleſt ?) - 
Amidſt the pangs of ſuch inteſtine ſtrife, 

Still think the preſent day the laſt of life ; 

Defer not 'till to-morrow to be wile, 

To- morrow's fun to thee may never riſe ; 
Or ſhou'd to-morrow chance to chear thy ſight 

With her enliv'ning and unlook'd for light, 

How grateful will appear her dawning rays ! 

As favours unexpedted doubly pleaſe. 
Who thus can think, and who ſuch thoughts purſues, 
Content may keep his life, or calmly loſe. 

All proofs of this, thou may'ſt thyſelf receive, 
When leiſure from affairs will give thee leave. 
Come, ſee thy friend retir'd, without regret, _ 
Forgetting care, or ſtriving to forget, 

In eaſy contemplation, ſoothing time 

With morals much, and now and then with rhyme; 
Not ſo robuſt in body as in mind, 

And always undejected, tho! declin'd ; 


Whoſe ſligheſt trophy, rais'd in each campaign, 
More than ſuffic'd to ſignalize a reign. 
Does thy remembrance riſing, warm thy heart 
With glory paſt, where thou thyſelf had'ſ part ; 
Or doſt thou grieve indignant, now to ſee 
The fruitleſs end of all thy victory? 
To ſce the audacious foe, ſo late ſubdu'd, 
Diſpute thoſe terms for which ſo long they ſu'd, 
As if Britannia now were ſunk ſo low, | 
To beg that peace ſhe wonted to beſtow. _ \ 
Be far, that guilt! be never known that ſhame! - 
That England ſhould retract her rightful claim! 
Or ceaſing to be dreaded and ador'd, 
Stain with her pen the luſtre of her ſword. 
Or doſt thou give the winds a-far to blow, 
Each vexing thought and heart-devouring woe, 
And fix thy mind alone on rural ſcenes, 
To turn the levell'd lawns to liquid plains ; 
To raiſe the creeping rills from humble beds, 
And force the latent ſprings to lift their heads ; 


On watry columns capitals to rear, f Not wond'ring at the world's new wicked ways, 
That mix their flowing curls with upper air? Compar'd with thoſe of our fore fathers days j 
Or doſt thou, weary grown, theſe works neglect, Far virtue now is neither more or leſs, 

No temples, ſtatues, obeliſks erect ; And vice is only vary'd in the dreſs: 

But catch the morning breeze from fragrant meads, Believe it, men have ever been the ſame, 


Or ſhun the aoon-tide ray in wholeſome ſhades ;, And Ovids Go los x AGE is but a dream. 
Or lowly walk along the mazy wood, 


William CON GR EYE. 
To meditate on all that's wiſe and good? 
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| (y) Memoirs of that was 


William Con- 
greve, Eſq. P. ii. 
Pe 31. 

5 


ſerved the utmoſt reſpect, and received continual 


(z) In his Dedi- mitting to his judgment as an umpire on another (2). 


eation of his 


Miſeellanies, and 
in the Addreſs mony o 
prefixed to the 
. OQOrummer, a Co- 

- medy of Mr Ad- 


diſon's, of whic 


he publiſhed a ſe - 


cond edition. 


fa) See this at 
large ia note [ V]. 


William Con- 


(5) Memoirs of avoid abuſe (9) : 


cONG 


no change of Miniſtries affected him in the leaſt, nor was he ever removed from any 
His place in the Cuſtom: houſe, and his office 


given him except to a better (y). 


R E V E. 


poſt 


of Secretary in Jamaica, are ſaid to have brought him in upwards of twelve hundred 
pounds a year, and though he lived in a manner ſuitable to ſuch a fortune, yet he was ſo 


far an œconomiſt, as to raiſe from thence a competent eſtate. 


No man of his parts and 


learning ever paſſed through life with more eaſe or leſs envy, and as in the dawn bf his re- 
putation he was very dear to the greateſt wits of his time, ſo during his wine he pre- 


of eſteem from men of genius and 


letters, without ever being involved in any of their quarrels, or drawing upon himſelf the 


leaſt mark of diſtaſte, or even diſſatisfact ion. 


On the contrary, they ſought his appro- 


bation with concern, and received it as the higheſt ſanct ion of merit. Mr Addiſon teſti- 
fied his perſonal regard for him, and his high eſteem of his writings, upon many occaſions. 
Sir Richard Steele conſidered him as his patron upon one occaſion, and was deſirous of ſub- 


Even the judicious Mr Pope, tho” 


ſufficiently jealous of his poetical character, thought fit to honour him with the higheſt teſti- 


f deference and eſteem (a) [NJ]. We may add to all this, that Mr John Dennis, 
who valued himſelf ſo much upon criticizing the works of the ableſt writers of his time, was 


ſo ſenſible of the ſuperior excellence of Mr Congreve's writings, or at leaſt was ſo grateful 
for the repeated marks of affability and beneficence which he received from him, that he al- 
ways ſpoke of him, not with decency only but with veneration, which, if not a peculiar 
felicity, mult at leaſt have been a ſingular ſatisfaction to a man of Mr Congreve's peaceable 


diſpoſition, 


who, as he never gave any offence, was very deſirous, if it was poſſible, to 
There is no doubt that Mr Congreve had an appetite to fame, and was not 
inſenſible of praiſe; yet never any man was freer from vanity, or ſhewed leſs concern about 


preve, Eſq; P. i. the fate of his writings; inſomuch, that a foreigner of diſtinftion, and without compariſon 
the beſt Poet his country has to boaſt, was a little offended at this, and thought him rather 


P 137: 


(+) Voltaire'sLet- too careleſs as to his literary reputation (c) (O]. 


ters concerning 


the Engliſh Na- 
tion, Lond. 1733, A 


The beſt part of the laſt twenty years of 


his life were ſpent in eaſe and retirement, but towards the end of his days he was very much 


fflicted with the gout, which at length broke his conſtitution ſo much as to bring on a gra- 


500. p. 188, 189. qual decay. It was for this, that in the ſummer of the year 1728, he made a tour to the Bath 
for the benefit of the waters, where he had the misfortune to be overturned in his charior, 
from which time he complained of a pain in his ſide, which was ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome 
inward bruiſe. However it was, upon his return to London, his health declined more and 
more, but without making any impreſſion on his ſpirits or underſtanding. He had ac- 

| cuſtomed 


[AT With the highefl teflimony of deference and e- 
fieem |] Thoſe who were well acquainted with the 
late Mr Pope know, that there was nothing he deſpi- 
ſed ſo much in others, or the imputation of which he 
could have bore with ſo little — himſelf, as the 
paying a ſervile court, and ſhewing a mean depen- 
dance. upon any man, how great ſoever. He knew that 
virtue was true nobility, and parts the riches of na- 
ture; hence his deep reverence for Mr Bethel, and 
his high regard for Mr Congreve. To them, how- 
ever, he would have been aſhamed to dedicate his 
works, and yet to them he was proud to inſcribe them. 
He looked upon his performances, as monuments ſe- 
cure from time and accident, and every name they 
bore as conſecrated to immortality. This was his ſen 
timent, nor was it vanity ; the moſt generous poſſeſ- 
ſor of gold knows the properties and value of the me- 
tal as well as the meaneſt miſer. Let us hear then 
what praiſes one who was ſo ſparing of them has be- 
ſtowed on Mr Congreve, we ſhall find them at the cloſe 
of his poſtſcript to the tranſlation of Homer, and there 


er) Poſiſcript to they run thus (17). * Inſtead of endeavouring to raiſe 


his 


Tranſlation 


* a vain monument to myſelf, let me leave behind me 


of the Iliad of © a memorial of my friendſhip, with one of the moſt 


Homer, dated 
Mar. 25, 1720. 


* valuable men, as well as fineſt writers of my age 
© and country. One who has tried, and knows by 
* his own experience, how hard an undertaking it is to 
do juſtice to Homer, and one who I am ſure, fincerely 
« rejoices with me at the period of my labours. To 
bim therefore, having brought this long work to a 
© concluſion, I defire to dedicate it, and to have the 
* honour and ſatisfaction of placing together in this 
* manner the names of Mr Congreve, and of 
A. Por E. 

[O] 4s te his literary reputation.) The gentleman 
mentioned in the text, is the preſent eminent wit, and 
juſtly eſteemed poet of France, Mr Voltaire, who, in 
the ſhort time that he ſtayed here, acquired indeed a 


wonderful knowledge of our language, and of our 


manners; notwithſtanding which, however, he was 
ſometimes miſtaken, and it is the more neceſſary to 
take notice of his miſtakes, becauſe no man's autho- 


Q a Ga a caO a ca: ®@a a a a'a ®@ a am a ca <a £a_ ae 


rity in the world is more like to paſs them upon the 


preſent age, or upon poſterity, for undoubted truths. ' 


The character he 1s pleaſed to give Mr Congreve runs 
thus : © He raiſed the glory of comedy to a greater 
* height than any Engliſh writer before or ſince his 
time (18). He wrote only a few plays, but they are 
excellent in their kind. The laws of the drama are 
ſtrictly obſerved in them. They abound with cha- 
racters, all which are ſhadowed with the utmoſt de- 
licacy, and we don't meet with ſo much as one low 
or coarſe jeſt. The language is every where that of 
men of faſhion, but their actions are thoſe of knaves, 
a proof that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
human nature, and frequented what we call polite 
company. 
of life when I knew of him. Mr Congreve had one 
defect, which was his entertaining too mean an idea 
of his firſt profeſſion, that of a writer, though it was 
to this he owed his fame and fortune. 
his works as of trifles that were beneath him, and 
hinted to me in our firſt converſation, that I ſnould 
viſit him upon no other foot than that of a gent'e- 
tleman, who led a life of plainneſs and ſimplicity. 
I anſwered that had he been ſo unfortunate as 
to be a mere gentleman, I ſhould never have come 
to ſee him, and I was very much diſguſted at ſo un- 
ſeaſonable a piece of vanity.* It is ſomewhat ſtrange 
to hear an author accuſed of vanity, for under-ya- 
luing his own works. We often meet with cenſures 
even upon great men, for talking continually/of them- 
ſelves and their writings ; but it is a very ſingular cen- 
ſure that is paſſed upon Mr Congreve, /that he was 


him from talking of them at all. The truth of the 
matter ſeems to have been, that inſtead of fecling an 
unſeaſonable vanity, he had out lived the ſeaſon of 
vanity, if ever he had any, and having no longer any 
thing of the pride of an author about him, it is not at 
all wonderful that his converſation was not reliſhed by 
Mr Voltaire, whoſe merit, as an author, is ſaperior 


to every thing — but the ſenſe he has of that merit. 
wy 


[P] With 


(18) Letters eon- 
cerning the En- 
gl:ſh Nation, p. 
188, 139, 


He was infirm, and come to the verge 


He ſpoke of 


| troubled with an unſeaſonable vanity, which hindered 


"x 79», 


CONGREVE CONNOR. 
ccuſtomed himſelf to conſider life, and every thing belonging to it, as bleſſings in which we 
have a very uncertain tenure, and therefore was not either ſurprized or diſturbed at the proſ- 
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1 of loſing it; the only concern he expreſſed, was for the grief it occaſioned to his 
fri 


ends, mage eſpecially thoſe for whom he had a tender affection and a moſt profound 
eſteem. He yielded his laſt breath about the hour of five on Sunday morning, Jan. 19, 
1728-9, at his houſe in Surrey-ſtreet in the Strand, in the fifty-ſeventh year'of his age (e), (© Mc Cungreee's 
and on the Sunday following, Jan. 26, his corps lay in ſtate in the Jeruſalem-Chamber, en, Wil ard, 
from whence, the ſame evening, between the hours of nine and ten, it was carried with 1739, 82, p. 10 
great decency and ſolemnity into King Henry the VIIth's chapel, and after the funeral | 
ſervice was performed, was interred in the abbey. The pall was ſupported by the Duke 
of Bridgwater, Earl of Godolphin, Lord Cobham, Lord Wilmington, the Honourable 
George Berkeley, Eſq; and Brigadier-General Churchill ; and Col. Congreve followed his 
corps as chief mourner. Some time after, a neat and elegant monument, with a ſuitable 


inſcription thereupon [P], was cretM to his memory by Henrietta Ducheſs of Marl- 


borough. 


LPI With a ſaitable inſcription thereupon.) As the erect- nument is ſet up, by Henrietta, Ducheſs of Marl- 
ing of this monument is later, in point of time, than any * borough, as a mark how dearly ſhe remembers the 
of the collections of ſuch kind of ornaments in Weſtmin- * happineſs and honour ſhe 3 in the ſincere friend - 
ſter-Abbey, it is proper to inſert the inſcription here, ſhip of ſo worthy and honeſt a man, whoſe virtue, 
which runs thus. Mr William Congreve died Jan. Mudour and wit, gained him the love and eſteem 
* the 19th, 1728, aged fifty-fix, and was buried near of the preſent age, and whoſe writings will be the 
* this place, to whoſe moſt valuable memory this ino - * admiration of the future.“ — 


CONNOR(BZRNARPD) an eminent Phyſician and learned Writer towards the cloſę 
of the laſt century. He was deſcended from an antient family in the kingdom of Ireland, 


and was born in the county of Kerry about the year 1666 (a). He had an early tincture (-) Sir Janes 


of learning given him, though he was not regularly educated in the grammar ſchools and Vol. 11. b. 258, 
univerſity of that iſland, on account of his family's being of the Popiſh religion (5). . 
When he grew up towards man's eſtate, either out of regard to the exhortations of his 3 4 
family, or from the natural turn of his own diſpoſition, he determined to apply his thoughts 2 
to the ſtudy of Phyſick, and with that view, about the year 1686, he went over to France, Funeral Sermon, 
reſided for ſome time in the univerſity of Montpellier, and went from thence to Paris, 


where he ſpent his time ſo well, and directed his ſtudies in ſo prudent and regular a man- 


ner, that he was very much eſteemed, not only for his proficiency in the art of Phyſick, 


but for his great ſkill in Anatomy and Chemiſtry (c). As he profeſſed himſelf deſirous of ( De Stuperdo 


travelling, and as there were two ſons of the High-Chancellor of Poland then on the point Ce 


of returning to their own country, it was thought expedient they ſhould take that long f by, p. 4. 
journey under the care and inſpection of Dr Connor (4). He accordingly conducted them , g J. me, 
very ſafely to Venice, where he ſound the Honourable Mr William Legg, afterwards ware's Works, 
Baron and Earl of Dartmouth, much indiſpoſed of a fever, from which, by his great ſkill f 25% 


See allo Dr Hay- 


and diligent attendance, he happily recovered him, and having accompanied him to Pa- !ey's Funeral Ser- 


dua (e), went from thence through Tyrol, Bavaria, and Auſtria, down the Danube to 


Vienna, and after having made ſome ſtay at the Court of the Emperor Leopold, paſſed () conn ami. | 


through Moravia and Sileſia to Cracow, and from thence in eight days to Warſaw (F). - Poland, Vol. 


He was very well received at the Court of King John Sobieſki, and by the intereſt of Signor 
Hieronimo Alberto de Conti, Miniſter from the Serene Republick of Venice, who mar- / Sec Dr Hay- 
ried the Lady Margaret Paſton, eldeſt daughter to Robert, and fiſter to William Earl of |; one Ser 
Yarmouth, to whom he had been ſtrongly recommended, he became Phyſician to that Connors Hit. of 
Monarch (g). This was a very extraordinary preferment in ſo ſhort a time and for ſo Ig hug 
young a man, for it happened in the beginning of the year 1694, when Dr Connor could 
not be above twenty-eight years of age. In right of his employment he was conſtantly (x) Peeree of 
near the perſon of that Prince, which gave him an opportunity of entering thoroughly 1709, 88, Vat. 
into his character, and of diſcerning that he was not only a deep Politician, and one of “ P 246. 

the greateſt Captains of his age, but a perſon alſo of ſound ſenſe, great reading, quick 

parts, and much addicted to think freely upon all ſubjects. He gives us a very ſingular 

and curious inftance of this (Y), which, as it ſerves to let us into the Doctor's turn and (3)Connor's Hitt. 


3 as well as the King's, is inſerted at the bottom of the page [4]. His 3 7 — Vol. 


Ii) Bitty; of ([A] At the bottom of the page.] The King, ſays artfully by the ears, that, by their diſputes, he might 
Poland, Vol. I. he (1), was a well ſpoken Prince, of very eaſy acceſs, 


be diverted, as happened often in my time, eſpecially 


extreamly civil, and had moſt of the good qualities re- 
quiſite in a gentleman ; he was not only well verſed 
in all military affairs, but hkewiſe in all polite and 
ſcholaſtick learning. Beſides his own tongue, the Scla- 
voman ; he underſtood the Latin, French, Italian, 
German, and Turkith languages; he delighted much 
in Natural Hiftory, and in all the parts of Phyſick ; 
he uſed to reprimand the Clergy for not admitting into 
the univerſity and ſchools the Modern Philoſophy ; he 
loved to hear perſons diſcourſe of thoſe matters, and 


had a particular talent to ſet le about him very 
VOL. III. No. 122. 22 | 


once when I was undeſignedly concerned myſelf, the 
King being at dinner, and having the Biſhops of Poſ- 
nania, Ploſko, Vilna, and other Divines about him, par- 
ticularly Father Vota, an ingenious Jeſuit, the King 
aſked me in Latin, * What part of the body I thought 
© the ſoul was in?' I was willing to decline talking 
on that ſubject, and told the King, That being a 
* Phyſician, my chief enquiry was about the body, and 
that the Divines there preſent were able to ſatisfy 
© his Majeſty. The King replied, ©* That fince the 
* ſoul has an influence upon the bod v, and fince the 

168 1 paſſlons 


CC © N BN OO :M 

in the-Court of Poland was highly raiſed by the judgment he made of the Ducheſs of 
Radzivil's diſtemper, which all the Phyſicians of the Court took to be no more than an 
ague, from which ſhe might be eaſily recovered by the regular and conſtant taking of the 
Bark; hut Dr Connor inſiſted that ſhe had an abſceſs in her liver, and thacher caſe was 
(i) Hiſtote de deſperate (i). As this lady was the King's only fiſter, his prediction made a great noiſe, 
Maiſon & Rat more eſpecially when it was juſtified by the event, for ſhe not only died within a month. 
Connor's Hiſt. of but, upon the opening of her body, the Doctor's ſentiment of her malady was fully ve- 
Poland, Vol. Il. . ; 5 5 | 
b. 199. rifed. He might have continued with great reputation at that Court if he had been ſo 

. taclined, but as he never propoſed to remain longer in Poland, than was requiſite to finiſh 
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his enquiries into the Natural Hiſtory and other remarkables of that kingdom, and as ke 


© paſſions of the mind, as anger and fear, breed fevers 
* and other diſtempers, it was neceſſary that the Phy- 
ſicians ſhould examine the foul in that reſpect, as 
well as the body.“ I anſwered, That Phyſicians did 
enquire into the nature of the paſſions, and obſerved, 
that there was ſuch an influence of the ſoul upon the 


the thoughts of the one, as well as the operations of the 
other ; but that the ſoul being a ſubſtance invifible, and 
without extenſion, it was impoſſible for Phyſiciang.to 
conceive the nature of it themſelves, or explain W to 
others, as they do that of the body, which they take 
to pieces by Anatomy, and reſolve into it's minuteſt 
elements by Chemiſtry ; that the Phyſicians only 
agree in the main, that the ſupreme authorof things 
has eftabliſhed ſuch laws between the ſoul and the 
body, which make a mutual correſpondence between 
them ; that as for the ſeat of the ſoul, I might per- 
haps differ from the Divines then preſent, and con- 
ſequently oppoſe the common doQtrine of the ſchools ; 
for they hold with Ariſtotle, that the foul is entire 
in all the body, and wholly m every, part of the 
body, which was impoſſible to conceive ; for if the 
ſoul was entire in every part of the body, there 
wou!d be as many ſouls in the body as there are 
parts; ſince it is impoſſible that the ſelf ſame ſub- 
ſtance, though an indivifible ſpirit, can ever be in 
two places at the ſame time; beſides, the ſoul can't 
be but where it thinks, and every one finds by ex- 
perience, that his thought is not in his hands nor 
feet, but is conſcious to himſelf, that his thought is 
in his head, and that conſequently the ſoul muſt be 
only in the brain, which is the ſeat of ſenſation, and 
and the origin of all the nerves, which are the or- 
gans of preception and motion.” Father Vota being 
alarmed at this doctrine, which ſeemed altogether new 
in that part of Europe, ſaid, That if the ſoul was 
only in the head, the reſt of the body would be dead, 
«© Fince the received opinion was, that the ſoul was the 
life of the whole body, and that to enliven the whole 
* body, the ſoul muſt be wholly preſent in every part 
of it.” This drew on a longer diſpute than I ex- 


pected, for I anſwered, * That the rational ſoul was 


7 not the life of the body, but the blood only, and the 
animal ſpirits, and that this blood and ſpirits circula- 
ted equally all over the body, and gave it natural heat 
and motion, which is properly it's life ; and that this 
circulation of the blood and ſpirits could not poſſibly 
depend on the rational ſoul, becauſe it was an invo- 
luntary motion, formed by the mechanick ſtructure of 
the body, and by the natural impulſe of the heart, 
which is the primum mobile of the whole machine; 
and that though they all held, not only in Poland, but 
in other countries, that the rational ſoul performed 
every minute action in the body, yet this opinion 
was very irreconcileable with the free will of the 
mind, which they all admitted ; for fince they al- 


ſcious of it, but likewiſe does it freely, without be- 
ing neceſſitated thereto, when, as it is very evidently 
obvious to every one, that the vital motions in our 
bodies, I mean the motion of the heart, and that of 
reſpiration, with the periſtaltick motion of the ſto- 
mach and guts, are performed naturally with ſuch 
mechaniſm, that the ſoul can't ſtop them, no, nor 
© {0 much as haſten nor retard them, and that the ſoul 
ig not at all conſcious of them, for if we think of 
any object, or not think at all, as when we are a- 
* ſleep, or in an apoplexy, thoſe vital motions go on 
© equally the ſame.” The Biſhop of Poſnania, who 
was bred up in his youth a Phyſician, feemed to ſpeak 
in favour of this opinion, as did likewiſe ſome others 
of the company, which made the Jeſuit very angry ; 
inſomuch, that he acquainted them in a kind of paſ- 
I 


body, and of the body upon the ſoul, that altered 


low, that whatever the ſoul does, it is not only con- 


foreſaw 

fion, That neither the King nor they ought to heark— 
| ow” 4 any diſcourſe contrary to the received opinion 
of the Church; that it might have been a pernicious 

conſequence had it been publick : for, (ſays he) if the 

ſoul be not in all the body, and if it does not anti- 

mate the body, and perform all it's vital functione, 

it would be of no uſe, and conſequently we ſnould 

live like other animals. I anſwered him, That 

doubtleſs the operations of like were performed hy 

the ſame mechaniſm in us as they were in brutes, 

ſince we have the ſame organs with them, as likewiſe 

the ſame fluids to enliven us; that the prerogatives of 

the ſoul are not leſs for it's not being preſent to every 

action of the body, for the ſoul, though it is not the 

cauſe of ſpontaneous or vital motien in us, yet it 

performs all voluntary actions, as ſpeaking, walking, 

and all other free motions of the body ; it receives 

all impreſſions from the five ſenſes, it forms to itſelf 

all ideas of ambient objects, it reaſons upon them to 

know what's moſt uſeful and hurtful to itſelf and 

to the body. The ſoul, in fhort, is like the pilot, 

though it does not ſet the body in motion, as the 

wind does 2 ſhip, yet it 1s capable of governing it's 

actions, and directing voluntarily it's courſe The 
King being thus ſatisfied, that the rational ſoul did not 
aQuate, as they call it, or enliven, all the parts of the 
body, defired to know what was properly Death. The 
ſchool Divinity maintains, that Death is a ſeparation 
of the rational ſoul from the body. T owned indeed, 
that in death the ſoul was actually ſeparated from the 
body.“ But I could not allow, * That that ſepara- 
© tion was the cauſe of death, bnt that the death o£ 
the body was the ceſſation of the motion of the heart, 
of the blood, and of the ſpirits, which ceſſation could 
not proceed from the ſeparation of the ſoui, fince 
© theſe don't at all depend upon it,” as I proved be- 
fore, but it was occaſioned by ſome defects in the 
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organs and fluids of the body, which, loving their 


due diſpoſition, and their mutual correſpondence 
© one with another, all their actions ceaſe, which ceſ- 
ſation is properly called Death; ſo that the ſoul find- 
ing them incapable of receiving it's influence, and 
« of obeying it's commands, quits the body after it is 
dead; by which. it appears, that the ſeparation of 
* the ſoul is not properly the cauſe of death, but that 
* the death of the body is the cauſe of the ſeparation.” 
The King himſelf illuſtrated this opinion from a fami- 
liar example of an organ and an organiſt : while the 
the parts of the organ were in their due order, and 
ſymetry the organiſt played upon them, but when, 
by length of time, they were either broke, uſed too 
much, or any other way put quite out of tune, he 
leaves play ing on them. This diſcourſe held from three 
of the clock till ſeven, and the Divines were extremely 
warm in it, and ſome of them had the boldneſs to tell 
the King, that his Majeſty ſhould not ſdffer ſuch hereti- 
cal opinions to be introduced before ſuch a great aſſem- 
bly, contrary to the received doctrine of the Church. 
By this it may be plainly ſeen how fond the Divines 
are of their old opinions, rely ing upon the doctrine of 
Ariſtotle, whom we can't ſuppoſe to be ſo thoroughly 
acquainted with the ſtructure, ſprings, and motions 
of the human body, nor indeed with all other na- 
tural cauſes as the modern Phyſicians are; yet it is 
the policy of the Divines, not only in Poland, but in 
Spain, Italy, and in moſt other countries, where their 
power is very great, not to let any opinions creep in 
among them that would ſeem to contradict thoſe of 
Ariſtotle, for having built their ſyſtems of Divinity 
upon the princtples of this Pagan Philoſopher, they are 
juſtly afraid, that if experience and reaſon ſhould ſhake 
the foundation, the ſuperſtructure would fall to the 
ground, as doubtleſs it weuld forthe moſt part. 
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Foreſaw that the King's life could not laſt long, and that there was little reaſon to hope for 

the eſtabliſhment that was promiſed him, from the political views of the royal family, 

he reſolved to lay hold of the firſt favourable opportunity for quitting that country, and 


returning into the Britiſh dominions, nor was it long before he met with as fair an occa- (#) Lee the Pre- 


fion as he could wiſh (c). The King had an only daughter, the Princeſs Tereſa Cuni- © _ 
gunda, who eſpouſed the Elector of Bavaria by Fier, in the month of Auguſt 1694. be firt Letter to 
As ſhe was to make a journey from Warſaw to Bruſſe | 


the, Earl of Yar- 
the midſt of winter, it was thought neceffary that ſhe ſhould be attended by a Phyſician, 


Is, of near a thoufand miles, and in monty. * 


and, by the intereſt of his good friend the Venetian Miniſter, he procured himſelf to be „re 


land, Val. I. þ. 
named to that employment (7), and accordingly ſet out with her on the eleventh of Novem- 97. F 


ber for Berlin, and continued his journey through the territories of the EleQor of Hanover, na 
the Biſhop of Hildeſheim, and the Biſhop of Munſter, to Wezel, where ſhe was met by Chronologique tu 
the Eleftor of Bavaria, and from thence he proceeded in her train to Bruſſels, where ſhe r eck, e- 
arrived on the twelfth of January following (mz). He ſoon after reſigned his charge to 


Dr Piſtorini, the Elector's Phyſician, and, having taken leave of the Princeſs, ſet out for ( Sir James 


Holland, and from thence came over to England in the month of February 1695 (n). — pore 


He ſtayed ſome ſhort time at London and then went to Oxford, where, in the 


ſpring of the year laſt mentioned, he read his lectures upon the Animal Economy to a © be heir 


from the Letters 


numerous and learned audience with very great applauſe (o). In his travels through Italy annexed to kis 
he had converſed with Malpighi, Bellini, Redi, and other celebrated perſons (p), of whoſe . 


acquaintance he made a proper uſe; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſo clear, ſo methodical, 


and ſo judicious a manner of explaining the new diſcoveries in Anatomy, Chemiſtry, and %, F]! 


Phyſick, that his reputation was very ſoon raiſed to a great height. This was not a little Sermon. 


increaſed by his printing, during the time of his reſidence in that ſeat of the Muſes, („ Of this he in- 


ſeveral learned and accurate Diſſertations upon curious and important ſubjects, which trea- torms us himſelf 


tiſe met with a very favourable reception (q), as it certainly deſerved, from the many new ia te ee t 


the firt Vol. af 


and ſenſible thoughts that occur in every part of it, and which diſcover their author to have bis Hin of 


been a man of much meditation, as well as of great reading and general knowledge [BJ. P. 


He returned in the Summer of 1695 to London, lived in Bow-ſtreet Covent-Garden, ) si. faces 
and in the Winter read a courſe of Lectures of the ſame kind that he had done at Ox- Wes Worms 
ford (7), and which were received with general approbation. He became about this tine 
a member of the Royal Society, and a member of the Royal College of Phyſicians alfo, (5 Taken from 


which were a kind of rewardsjuſtly due to his great application and ſingular merit (s). In the princed Lifts 


| . of bath thode 
the ſummer of the year 1696, he went to Cambridge in conſequence of an invitation from lee Pcxics for 


fome of the members of that univerſity, read publick Lectures there, and made various 
experiments in Chemiſtry (2). Upon his return from thence to London he was honoured ( From the Pe- 
with a letter from the Biſhop of Ploſkow, wherein was contained the caſe of his old {= 7 55 Hg. 


Val. of the Hiſt. 


maſter the King of Poland, upon which his advice was deſired, but before he had an op- of Poland. 
portunity of returning an anſwer, the news came of that Monarch's death (u). As he 


u' Inſerted fits 


was naturally addicted to ſpeak his ſentiments very freely, even upon very nice and deli- H. of Pc!ars, 
| 7 5 | Vol. I. p. 201. 
cate 


LI 4s well as of great reading and general know- dreſſes his third diſcourſe to Dr John Ratclif, Fellow 
edge.) Theſe eſſays were printed together, under of the Royal Society, and of the College of Phyſici- 
the following general title, viz. Diſſertationes Medico- ans; and therein he gives an accurate account of an ana- 
Phyfice, de Antris Lethiferis. De Montis Veſuvii In- tomical prodigy which he had ſeen at Paris. The fourth 
cendio. De Stupendo Offium Coalitu. De Immani Hy- treatiſe is dedicated to Dr Hans Sloane, then one of the 
pogaſtrii Sarcomate, A. D. Bernardo Connor, M. D. King's Phyſicians, Fellow of the Royal Society, and of : 6 
Sereniſſimi Poloniæ Regis Medico, e Regia Camere Pa- the Royal College, who has been ſince knighted, and Pre- 


rienſis Societate. Oxonii. E. Theatro Sheldoniano Sump- ſident of both thoſe learned bodies; in which he gives 


tibus Henrici Clements Bibliopola, An. Dom. 1659, him an account of the diſſection of a widow at Paris, 


80. That is, * Medico- phy ſical Diſſertations concerning who died at the age of fifty-ſeven, and who laboured 


© Peſtiferous Caverns, an extraordinary eruption of under a monſtrous big belly, occafioned by a mole, 
Mount Veſuvius, the wonderful coalition of human or falſe conception, for twenty-five years. This fleſhy 
Bones, and of an extraordinary ſwelling or dropſy of ſubſtance was of an enormous ſize, being in length twen- 
the womb.* Theſe treatiſes are printed ſeparately, ty-two inches, twelve broad, ten thick, and weighin 

and with different title pages. There is a table of forty-two pounds. What 1s moſt obſervable in theſe ai 
contents to the firſt, and another to the other three. ſertations, is the great art and ſkill which the author has 


The Vice-Chancellor's Imprimatur is dated June 5, ſhewn in bringing in a great variety of uſeful ſubjects, 


(2) He gives a 
very clear and ac- 
curate Defcription 
of this Mountain 
from his own ob- 
ſer vation. 


1695. The firſt of theſe diſcourſes is dedicated to more eſpecially relating to the animal conomy, of 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomeryſhire, at which he diſcourſes with much freedom and judgment; 
that time Lord Privy-Seal, and one of the Lords Ju- from whence it is very evident, that they were not 
ſtices. It is written very ſuccinctly, and with great publiſhed ſo much with a view to gratify the curio- 
perſpicuity : the author introduces and diſcuſſes a mul- ſity of the learned men at that time, as to excite a 
titude of curious queſtions, and gives his reaſons for good opinion of the author's capacity and kno 
believing, that there is nothing infectious or poi- in his profeſſion, and, at the ſame time, to ſhew the 
ſonous in the famous cave near Naples; but that ani- improvements he had made in his travels, that by this 
mals are killed therein, or rather loſe their lives, thro' means he might come into practice with the greater 
the want of elaſticity in the air, which renders it unfit eaſe and credit. It is pretty certain that this method 
for animal reſpiration. The ſecond diſcourſe is ad- had it's effects, and that if he had not been taken of 
dreſſed to Dr Edward Brown, whom he compliments ſo ſuddenly, he would have very ſoon grown into as 
highly upon his Book of Travels that he had publiſhed. high repute as any Phyſician of his time. It feems to 
He therein gives a particular deſcription of a moſt re- be a pity that theſe diſſertations have not been tranſla- 
markable eruption of Mount Veſuvius, which hap- ted, as there is a great variety of curious obſervations 
pened in the month of April, 1694, and which he in them, that would prove very entertaining to the 
attributes to the vaſt quantities of nitre and antimony Engliſh reader. 
lodged in the bowels of that mountain (2). He ad- 
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Clergyman a x e 
Diznitary of the Sir Thomas Millington then Preſident, 
Church, at the 

end of the firſt 
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cate ſubjects, he adventured, both at Oxford and at Cambridge, to let fall fome dig." 
courſes in relation to miracles, and of a new method of explaining the nature of them in a 
phyſical way, upon which he had digeſted his ſentiments into writing ſome years before. 
He was very much preſſed to make this work of his publick, and though he could not but 
foreſee that many inconveniences would attend it, yet the ſollicitations upon this head were 
fo ſtrong, and came from perſons to whom he was ſo much obliged, that he could no: 
(w) See his L. avoid yielding to their requeſt (w). He took however the precaution of procuring the 


Dr Gill, who were Cenſors (x). 


* licence of the College of Phyſicians, which bears date April 9, 1697, and is ſubſcribed by 
and by Dr Barwick, Dr. Torleſſe, Dr Dawes, and 
He dedicated it to the Right Honourable Charles Mon- 


Vol. of the Hiſt. tague Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Preſident of the Royal Society. This work of his 
— made a very great noiſe in the world, and came to a ſecond edition the ſame year: it 13 
(#) Tt is prefixed Written in Latin with as much perſpicuity as the ſubject would permit, and with great 2 

ome 


to his book. dence and circumſpection [CJ. Notwithſtanding this it made a bad 
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[C] Ard with great prudence and cireumſpection.] 
In the firſt place it will be neceſſary to fee the title of 
it at large, which we may preſume has given at leaſt 
as much offence as the book, it runs thus: Evange- 
lium Medici: /eu Medicina Myffica de Suſpenfis Na- 
turæ Legibus, ſive de Miraculis ; Reliquiſque iv Tais 
BrBaiors Memoratis, que Medice indagini ſubjici poſ- 
ſunt. Ubi perpenſis priùs Corporum Natura, ſano et 
morboſoa Corporis Humani Statu, nec non Motis Legi- 
bus, Rerum Status ſuper naturam, præcipus qui Corpus 
Humanum et Animam ſpectant, juxta Medicine Prin- 
cipia explicantity. A Bernard Connor, M. D. et 
R. S. S. i. e. The Phyſician's Goſpel : or, Myſtical 
Phyſick, with reſpe& to the ſuſpenſion of the laws 
of nature, or of miracles ; and whatever elſe worthy 
© of note occurs in the ſacred writings, that falls pro- 
« perly under the conſideration of Phyſick, wherein 
© the nature of bodies, the ſound and diſeaſed ſtate of 
© human bodies, as alſo the laws of motion, and the 
© ſupernatural ſtate of things, more eſpecially of the 
© human body and ſoul, are previouſly conſidered, and, 
according to the principles of Phyfick, explained.” 
Londini 1697, 8wo & 12mo. Amſtelodami 1699, 8wo. 
This curious little treatiſe contains ſixteen ſhort ſec- 
tions, in which the author, with great clearneſs, and 
conciſeneſs, and with the moſt perfect connection, 
treats every part of his ſubject ſo as to make the reader 
fully ſenſible, that he had not haſtily or ſuperficially 
run it over in his mind, but with great care and cau- 
tion had conſidered all things that he advances, and 
the conſequences that might be drawn from them. 
The beſt, as well as moſt ſuccinct account that can be 


given of it, the reader will meet with in the following 


extract of a letter, written by himſelf, to an eminent 
Divine (3): : 

My deſign, Sir, ſays he, is to endeavour to make 
it no longer a difficulty to conceive and make evi- 
dent, by reaſon and the principles of Phyſick, I mean 
the principles of nature, all the ſupernatural effects au- 
thentically delivered to us concerning bodies chiefly, 
but particularly the human ; I mean, ſuppoſing thoſe 
effects to be true matters of fact, and all matters of 
fact, as well natural as ſupernatural, to be imme- 
diate effects of a ſupreme being, which muſt be 
granted; it is as eaſy to conceive the manner how 
this infinite power may be applied to bodies to work 
ſupernatural effects, as to produce the common phæ- 
nomena of nature. By this I hope to convince our 


when they have the ſame evident reaſon to conceive 
the poſſibility, and conſequently to believe the truth, 
of ſuch miraculous effects, that are authentically re- 
lated, as they have to conceive, that ſtraw can burn 
in a flaming fire. The foundation I go upon is the 
ſtructure of the human body, which I have often 
taken to pieces by Anatomy, and reſolved into it's 
eſſential elements, or minute particles, by Chemi- 
ſtry ; for I find it as neceſſary to be acquainted with 
t's fabrick, to give an account of the miraculous 
ſtates it is fuppoſed to have been in ſupernaturally, 
as it is to explain the natural effects commonly pro- 


matter, ſeveral Divines in the latter ages have given 
very groſs ideas of the ſupernatural effects they have 
tended to explain, and in ſeveral places where I 
ve been, I ſaw them, either through ignorance, 
or for intereſt, give out for miracles, phznomena, 
* that were only ſurpriſing effects of natural cauſes, 


duced in it. For want of a ſufficient infight into this 
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Impreſſion upon | 
__ minds, 

which has given ſo great an eccaſion- to Sceptiſciſm, 
and increaſe of Deiſm. Having laid down for my 
baſis the ſtructure of the human body, as far as F 
could diſcover from my ſenſes, anatomy, fire, mi- 
croſcopes, and experiments, I proceed to examine, 
and endeavour to explain, the different ways it's na- 
tural ſtate is ſuppoſed to have been ſupernaturally 
altered by an infinite power : for finding tHat the 
human body is all matter, and that all tliis matter 
is nothing but an union of particles with bulk, figure, 
and reſpeQive ſituation, I thought that all the al- 
terations that could ſupernaturally happen to this 
bulk, figure, or ſituation, could be conceived. But 
before I enter upon thoſe nice ſubjects, E find it firſt 
neteſſary to enquire into the cauſe, nature, and laws 
of motion, becauſe motion is the only true cauſe of 
all natural phznomena, and the ſuſpenſions of the 
laws of this motion are the only cauſes of all ſuper- 
natural effects. I conceive the laws of motion can 
be ſuſpended three different ways, and by one os 
more of theſe laws of ſuſpenſion, it is as eaſy ta 
ſolve clearly all ſupernatural effects, as it is to ex- 
plain the moſt evident effects of natural cauſes by the 
common laws of mation. I ho' I mention, that all 
ſupernatural effects whatſoever can be eaſily redu- 
ced to ſome of the thre& laws of ſuſpenſion or 
motion, notwithſtanding I do not deſign to ſpeak of 
them all in particular, but of ſuch only as are moſt 
in diſpute amongſt the learned; yet any underſtand- 
ing man may eaſily make his application, and re- 
ſolve all other miraculous effects into one or other 
of them. By the ſuſpenſion of the laws of motion, 
I do not mean, that theſe laws are changed or abro- 
gated, but only that their courfe is ſtopt while an 
effect is produced by the immediate action of the 
Deity, without any influence of theirs, for. ſome par- 
ticular end; and it cannot be denied, but that the 
ſupreme legiſlator, who made firſt the laws, may 
ſuſpend them when he pleaſes, and, in that ſtate of 
ſuſpenſion, produce, of himſelf alone, without their 
concurrence, the ſame effects, which are wont to 
be produced only by the ſame laws put in execution: 
ſo that though a body, for example, of a hundred 
pound weight, by the eſtabliſhed laws of motion, 
muſt be moved by another that has ſeveral degrees 
of motion, yet an infinite power may, of himſelf, 
either 110ve it without the concurrence of another 
body, or hinder it's being moved by any other body 


Scepticks, the Deiſts, who muſt give their afſent—*<of what weight ſoever, though put into the moſt rapid 


motion, as if combuſtible matter ſhould he in a flam- 
ing fire without burning —Sir, the learned and judi- 
cious gentlemen of your own, can have no reafon 
to complain, that I invade their province, or en- 
croach upon their preroga tives; for I do not under- 
take to prove, that there ever were any ſupernaturat 
effects produced; that matter, I think, belongs entire- 
ly to Divines to make evident from authentick teſtimo- 
ny. I only endeavour to demonſtrate the poſſibility of 
them, and if there were ever any, to explain the 
mode and mechaniſm with which we may conceive 
how they might have been performed. This is not 
doing any prejudice to your profeſſion, for I have 
that reſpect to the Church, and that deference to the 
Clergy, that I did nothing in this matter without 
the advice and approbation of thofe of them that 
are in the higheſt ſtation; and they owned, that 
though this ſubject had never yet been handled by 
any Phyfician, nor indeed by any Divine that J 25 — 
0, 


minds, occaſioned a ſuſpicion of the author's religious principles here at home, and has 


abſolute Atheiſt, though there is nothing more certain, than that the Doctor was entirely 


* 
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given occaſion to ſome warm and inconſiderate writers abroad (5), to repreſent him as an (y) Reimanni, 


Hiſtoria Univer- 
ſalis Atheiſmi et 


free from any thing of that kind, and actually. wrote this piece with a very good intention, Atheorum, p. 
neither is there any thing in the treatiſe, that, fairly conſidered, will admit of any ſuch ficken a TOY 
conſtruction, notwithſtanding the prejudices that have been raiſed againſt it. The Poliſh praMedicis,p.10. 
election, upon the death of King John Sobieſki, having a ſtrong influence upon the ge- 

neral ſyſtem of affairs in Europe, and being from thence a common topick of diſcourſe at 

that time, induced many perſons of the firſt diſtinction to deſire the acquaintance of 

Dr Connor, that they might inform themſelves as to the ſtate of that kingdom, than 

which there was none fo little known, or ſo indifferently underſtood amongſt the gene- 

rality even of intelligent perſons, and the ſatisfaction given by the Doctor in his conver- 

fations upon theſe ſubjects was ſuch, that he was deſired to gratify the publick, by com- 


mitting what he knew of the Poliſh nation and country to the preſs (z). 
giving his conſent to this, he found himſelf ſo much hurried in the execution, 


(z) See his Preface 
. to the firſt Vol, 
and this of his Hiſtory, 


Upon his 


hurry ſo inconvenient with reſpect to his practice, that he was obliged to engage one 


Mr Savage to aſſiſt in compoſing, correcting, and publiſhing that performance (a). 
method he took was that of an ingenious French Jeſuit in his account of China, that is to 
fay, he threw his materials into the form of letters, each of which he addreſſed to ſome 


The (2) This he tells 
us himſelf in the 
ſame Preface, 


perſon of high rank and diſtinction, who perhaps had formerly deſired thoſe lights from 
him, that are given in the Epiſtle thus addreſſed. The two volumes of which this work 
conſiſts, were publiſhed ſeparately, and the laſt more eſpecially carries in it many marks of 


precipitation ; but however, it muſt be allowed the beſt book that we have upon the ſub- 
ject, or rather, to contain the beſt things in it, and may be read with equal pleaſure and 
improvement (b) [DJ]. There are ſome particulars which fell more immediately under 
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of, yet it was only a Phyſician's buſineſs to treat of, 
according to the principles of Natural Philoſophy 
and Phyſick : for ſince it is on all ſides acknow- 
ledged, that miraculous effects are above natural 
cauſes, no people can better judge whether any ef- 
fect is really ſupernatural, than thoſe that make it 


their buſineſs and profeſſion to know how far the ac- 


tivity of natural cauſes can reach. For Phyſicians may 
find ſometimes that what the wilful miſtakes of ſome, 
and the ignorance of others, take for ſupernatural, 
is the viſible effect of a natural cauſe; as I obſerved 
once at Rome ſome years ſince, paſſing by chance 
through the Strada del Popolo, I ſaw a multitude of 
pu hurrying a man to St Mark's Chapel, which 

elongs the Venetian Embaſſador, they told me, that 
he was poſſeſſed with the devil, and that they were 
carrying him to be exorciſed. I crowded through 
the throng into the church, and felt the man's pulle ; 
I found him in a fever, making hideous grimaces and 
motions with his face, eyes, tongue, and all his 
limbs, which were nothing elſe but a fit of convulſive 
motions all over his body, occaſioned by diforder of his 
blood and his ſpirits, being a hypochondraical perſon. 
The clergy and people began very devoutly to fright 
the pretended devil out of him, and, in a little time, 
his diſorderly motion ceaſed, which, as they thought 
it to be the miraculous effect of their prayers, I at- 


tributed to the natural abatement and uſual ceſſa- 


tion of ſuch fits. Every underſtanding Naturaliſt 
knows, that an able Chemiſt can work ſuch ſurpri- 
zing effects in his art, as may very eaſily paſs for 


miracles with ſuch as are unacquainted how far the 


force of natural cauſes can extend. It would ſeem 
to chem very aſtoniſhing to ſee two liquors that are 
cold of their own nature ferment, boil, and become 
very hot, without any viſible cauſe to put them in 
motion: to ſee Aqua Regalis diſſolve maſly gold, 
Aqua Fortis diſſolve filver, iron, Mercury, and moſt 
other Minerals: to ſee the Spirit of Nitre, and the 
Oil of Cloves, which ſeparately are very quiet, turn 
into a burning flame when mixed together ; to ſee 
tranſparent liquors, when mixed, turn red, green, 
white, and into all ſorts of colours. I fay nothing 
of the Phoſphorus, of the ſurprizing effects of the Air- 
Pump, of the elaſticity of the Air, of the Magnet, 
nor of an infinite number of other wonderful Phæ- 
nomena in nature, which though they may be com- 
mon, yet they are not the leſs ſurprizing, becauſe 
their cauſe is as hid from thoſe that do not, and even 
to thoſe that do, ſtudy nature, as that of ſupernatural 
effeQs is to thoſe Naturaliſts who trace natural cauſes 
to their higheſt ſphere of activity. I do not doubt, 
but that if the miſſionaries that are ſent from the 


© Weſtern Churches to convert the Pagans of the Ea- 


VOL. III. No. 122. 


(5) Methode pour 
etudier I Hiſtoire, 
par M. Abbe ds 
Freſnoy, Tom, 


IV. p. 294» 
the 


* ſtern Nations, were as well verſed in Anatomy and 
* Chemiſtry, as they are in the tenets of the Chriſtian 
* Religion, and in the Mathematicks, and that if they 
did but dazzle the eyes of thoſe ignorant people with 

a great many curious and uſeful experiments in theſe 
two fundamental branches of Phyſick, they would per- 
haps make as deep impreſſions upon their minds, and 
give them as convincing teſtimonies of the power and 
legality of their miſſion, as they can at preſent by 
the ſpiritual or indelible character they ſay is inhe- 
rent in them, by virtue of their commiſhon. Pope 
Clement X. knew well the effects Chemiſtry, art- 
fully applied, might produce in the minds of igno- 
rant people, when he ſecured the perſon of the famous 
Italian, Signior Borri, who, about thirty-five years 
ago, by his ſkill in Chemiſtry, did work ſeveral ex- 
traordinary cures on diſeaſes in Germany, and gained 
ſuch univerſal reputation all over the Empire, and 
the gorthern kingdoms, that, (as it was reported of 
him) he thought he had credit and opportunity ſuf- 
ficient to invent and propagate a new religion, by 
making his ſurprizing experiments in Chemiſtry paſs 
for miracles, which they might have eaſily done, ſince 
Chemiſtry being then in it's minority was not much 
known in the world. But the Pope, fore · ſee ing the ill 
conſequence ſuch a deſign might produce, gave timely 
orders to his Nuncio, then at Vienna, to deſire the 
preſent Emperor to get him ſeized, which being ac- 
cordingly done, he was ſent priſoner to Rome, on con- 
dition nevertheleſs, that his life ſhould be ſafe. Here 
he lived in Caſtello St Angelo for ſeveral years, where 
I ſaw him, and his curious Laboratory for Chemi- 
ſtry, allowed him for his diverſion. No-body was 
admitted to diſcourſe him without ſpecial leave, for 
fear, I ſuppoſe, he ſhould inform the world either 
of his pretended new doctrine, or of the injuſtice he (4) The Hiſtory 
might intimate that was done to him. He died of Polund, in ſe- 
© lately in this cloſe confinement ſince I have been at you Ln 6 
* Rome.” To this is added another little piece, in- ty, . Qual” 
tled, Tentamen Epiſtolare de Secretione Animali, that count of 3 
is, An Epiſtolary Eſſay upon Animal Secretion,” ad- tient and preſent 
dreſſed to Edward Southwell, Eſq; ſon to Sir Edward State of that king- 
Southwell, formerly Prefident of the Royal Society. _ is 

[D] With equal pleaſurs and improvement.) The Phyſica? Political, 
title of this work promiſes largely (4), and there is no and Ecclefiaftical 
doubt that the author was both willing and able to it's Origin nd 
have performed what he promiſed, if he had been ere 
ſuffered to proceed in his own way; for as he was 3 
naturally a very cloſe and conciſe writer, he intended \jnces, the Suc- 
to have inſiſted chiefly upon matters of the greateſt cſion and re- 
moment, and upon facts and things that fell under his markable Ack om 
immediate obſervation, and to have brought the whole 2 
into an octavo volume, which if he had done, there is Dukes 5f Lithu- 
no * it would have appeared a very correct, and ania, Cc. 
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count of theſe 
matters in the 
note, 


(4) Sir James 
Ware's Works, 


the author's own inſpection, that are very curious, and not to be met with elſewhere, 
fuch as his account of the ſalt-mines, of young children carried away and nouriſhed by bears, 


and of the diſeaſes peculiar to that country, of which ſome notice will be taken in it's 
te) See x briefac- Proper place (c) EI. Dr Connor's practice, by that time he had finiſhed the firſt volume of 


his work, was ſo much enlarged, that he was forced to charge his aſſiſtant with the care of 
the ſecond entirely, furniſhing him only with notes, and there is no doubt that if he had 
lived, he might have become a very eminent man in his profeſſion. But in the flower of his 
age, and juſt as he began to reap the fruits of his learning, ſtudy, and travels, he was attacked 
by a violent fever, which, after a ſhort illnefs, carried him off, in the month of October 
1698, when he was very little more than thirty-two years of age (d). He had, as we ob- 
Vol. III. p. 258. ſerved before, been bred in the Romiſh religion, but had embraced that of the Church of 
4 Dr Hayley's England upon his firſt coming over from Holland, but in what communion he died is not 


— 


— perfectly clear, the reaſons of which the reader will learn at large in the notes (e) [F ]. 


finiſhed performance; but being prevailed upon to ex- 
tend his plan, and to leave the open part of it, for 


which he had no materials, to be filled up from books 


by another perſon, it is, to ſay the truth, not a little 
confuſed and unequal; but wherever we can diſcern the 
doctor's pen, the reader is ſure to meet with ſomething 
worthy his notice. The firſt volume is divided into 
fix letters, viz. to the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of 


Rocheſter, the Duke of Devonſhire, the Earl of Var- 
mouth, the Lord Townſend, and Mr Stepney. 


Ac- 
cording to the plan of the ſecond volume, printed be- 
fore the firſt, there is a ſcheme of twelve letters, not- 
withſtanding which, there are only ten in that volume, 
addreſſed to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Mr Secretary Vernon, the Earl of Marl- 
borough, the Marquis of Normanby, the Duke of 
Ormond, Mr de Cleverſkerk the Dutch Embaſſador, 
the Earl of Burlington, Sir Thomas Millington, and 
Mr Bridges, afterward Duke of Chandos, but this letter 
is not upon the ſubject which was promiſed, for that 
with another, were never executed, though the contents 
of them ſhew that this was a loſs to the publick. Letter 
XI. Giving an anatomical account of the natural cauſe, 
why people muſt neceſſarily die of old age alone, at- 
tended with no other diſeaſe. Letter XII. Explaining 
the nature of curable and incurable wounds, demon- 
ſtrating by practical obſervations, and anatomical ex- 
periments, the ſmall number of wounds which are of 
themſelves abſolutely mortal, and ſhewing the true and 


common abuſe of ſtyptic waters and powders, in the 


practice of Surgery. All the letters in the ſecond 
volume, except the firſt, are ſigned I. S. tho' it is 
evident, that part of the materials in each was furniſhed 
by Dr Connor, who ſeeing them indifferenely put 
together, did not care to own them. | 
[E] Of which ſome notice wwill be taken in it's proper 
place.] We are told by Dr Connor, that the ſalt mines 


(5s) Hiftcry of near Cracow, were diſcovered in 1548, by a cobbler (5), 
Poland, Vol. I. and that they have been wrought ever ſince without 


p-. 246, 


(6) Erangel. Me- mains a very great income. 


uſed to it, is exceſſively penetrating and ſharp. 


any danger of being exhauſted. They deſcend into 
them by ſeveral pair of wooden ſtairs, and the depth of 
the mine is computed at three hundred geometrical 
Paces. There are a vaſt number of turnings and wind- 


ings at that depth, ſome narrow like allies, and others 


broad and large like ftreets. The owner of the mine, 
Mr Morſtin Covalſki, told the Doctor, it would require a 
week's time to go all over the mine, which muſt be 
conſequently of a vaſt extent. In ſome places there is a 
great deal of freſh water, but in moſt places it is ſalt. 
'There are frequently ſuch fierce winds in the mine, as 
are not to be withſtood; and the ajr, to thoſe who are not 
The 
miners poſitively affirm, that the ſalt weighs leſs in the 
mine than when brought up into the air, of which, how- 
ever, the Doctor, ſeems a little to doubt. The ſalt found 
here is of four ſorts, the firſt clear and hard like 
cryſtal, the ſecond clear but not ſo hard, the third 
brittle and white like ſugar, the fourth not ſo well 
coloured and of a leſs pungent taſte. In ſome places it is 
impoſſible to work, becauſe the nitrous vapours are apt 
to take fire upon the approach of a candle. The 
revenue drawn from this mine by the publick, amounts 
to eight hundred thouſand Poliſh florins a year, beſides 
which, the proprietor makes preſents to each of the 
Cities and towns of Poland, and to the Starofts, all 
which, and the expences of working defrayed, there re- 
The Doctor takes 


gici, Art. 15, p. Occaſion to prove at large, a ſtory he had before- 


mentioned in one of his Latin treatiſes (6), of a boy kept 


from 


in a convent in his time, that had been bred up by a 
ſhe-bear, and was taken in the woods when he was 
about ten years old, as they gueffed from his ſtature 
and aſpect: he was of a hideous countenace, and had 
not either the uſe of reaſon or of ſpeech : he went upon 
all four, and had nothing in him like a man, except 
his human ſtructure. But ſeeing he reſembled a rational 
creature, he was admitted to the font and chriſtened, 
yet ſtill he was reitleſs and uneaſy, and often inclined 
to flight, and at length being taught to ſtand upright, 
by clapping againſt a wall and holding him after the 
manner that dogs are taught to beg, and being by little 
and little accuſtomed to eat at table, he after ſome time 
became indifferently tame and began to expreſs his mind 
with a hoarſe and inhuman tone, but being aſked con- 
cerning his courſe of life in the woods, he could not 
give much better account of it than we can do of our 
actions in the cradle. — The account the Doctor gives 
us of the plica (7), is very ſingular, but free from the 
abſurdities of former accounts. He tells us, that it con- 
fiſts in the hairs being matted and intangled like fulled 
cloth, ſometimes on one fide of the head, ſometimes on 
both; but he aſſures us, that no blood follows upon 


cutting it, nor does the patient feel any pain in that 


operation, tho* he is afterwards ſubje& to a kind of 
rheumatick diſorder all over, and ſometimes to greater 
inconveniences; yet he aſſures us, that Dr Jonas, a 
Few, and the king of Poland's Phyſician, found a very 
ſhort and ſafe method of curing it, by firſt ſalivating 
by friction, and then cutting off the hair, which was 
done without any dangerous conſequences enſuing. 
The moſt extraordinary circumſtances attending this 
diſeaſe are two (8); firft, that it is peculiar to the king- 
dom of Poland, and Duchy of Lithuania ; next, that it 
comes ſuddenly without any viſible cauſe, and, that 
too, frequently in a night's time. 

[F] Vill learn at large in the notes.) This funeral 
ſermon upon Dr Bernard Connor, was preached by the 


(7) Hiftory of 
Poland, Vol. II. 
Pp. 95» 


(3) Chwalk ow 
SingnlariaPolonie 


Reverend William Hayley, D. D. Rector of St Giles's 


in the Fields, on the 3oth of October 1698, at which 


time the corps of Dr Connor was interred there. 


What follows is in that Divine's own words (9) * He 
had in his ſickneſs, before his diſtemper arrived to a 
great height, and while he was in his perfect ſenſes 
made a will, in which he left five pounds to the poor 
of this pariſh, where he now lived, and deſired that 
if it ſhould pleaſe God to take him out of this world, 
I might preach his funeral ſermon, and that it might 
be made publick ; his friends let me know this, and 
at his and their requeſt I viſited him: I found him 
very much decayed in ſtrength, but perfectly ſenſible, 
as he had till been in the intervals of his fits, though 
the height of his fever put him into ravings. As 
ſoon as I ſaw him, he requeſted of me what his friends 
had told me before hand, and I preſumed his deſign 
in it was, that he might be vindicated from the 
ſuſpicion of ſome heteredox opinions, which his cen- 
ſurers imputed to him, as well as that his death might 
be the occaſion of an uſeful diſcourle to the living. 
I therefore told him, that in caſe I complicd with his 
defire, I thought it would be expected I ſnould ſay 
ſomething of a perſon whoſe writings and character 
had rendered him ſo much known to the world, and 
had given occaſion to ſome people to ipeak doubtfully 
of his principles in religion; and that for this reaſon, 
among others, it would be very proper for me to 
have ſome ſatisfaction from him as to his Farth, 
upon which I put ſeveral queſtions to him, As av9ether 
be believed the goſpel? whether he gave credit to the 
s miracles 
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from a Funeral Sermon preached by an eminent Divine at his own requeſt, who ſeems to 
have ſpoken of him with all the candour and charity that became a Chriſtian Prieſt. As 
his writings are very well known, and his character has been much canvaſſed in foreign 


countries, this article was thought the more neceſſary, in which we have endeavoured to 
collect all the ſcattered facts that can be met with about him. 


© miracles that are there recorded, and looked upon them 

* as atteſtations of the truth of rhe Chriſtian religion? 

* whether he believed that Jeſus Chriſt was the ſaviour 

© of the world, and that he came to be our propitiation, 

and to ſatisfy divine juſtice for the fins of mankind ? 

To which, and ſuch like queſtions, he anſwered 

a * affirmatively with great earneſtneſt; and when I diſ- 

* courſed him on the ſubject of that Bot of his, which 

* occaſioned ſuſpicion of his principles, he declared 

* that he had no intention to prejudice religion thereby, 

and remitted me to his Grace the Archbiſhop of Can- 

* terbury for farther ſatisfaction, to whom he ſaid he 

had explained himſelf in this matter; and as an atte- 

( ſtation of his ſincerity, had received the /acrament 

upon it at the pariſh church of St Martin in the 
* Fields, which I have ſince found to be true. 

© I then 
* ſoul, what ſenſe he had of his ſins, and what remorſe 
* for having at any time offended Gd? and whether he 
© were perſwaded of the neceſſity of repentance and 
© amendment of life, in order to gain the falvation 
© purchaſed by Jeſus Chriſt. To all which he gave me 
* ſatisfactory anſwers, and expreſſed great ſorrow for 
the fins and errors of his life paſt, and then joined 
* with us very devoutly in the prayers of the Church, in 
the office for the viſitation of the ſick. | 

© In the afternoon of the ſame day, I went with a 
© defire to have had ſome farther diſcourſe with him, 
but the violence of his fit being upon him, he was 
© not in a condition to be ſpoken with. 

The next morning I viſited him again, and found 
him in one of his intervals ſtill ſenſible, but very 
much weakened. I took this occaſion to talk with 
* him more particularly concerning his principles, and 


upon mentioning the mer7ts of our Saviour, aſk'd him 


whether he depended entirely on the merits of Feſus 
* Chrift, and his interceſſion, for pardon of his fins and 
_ © reconcilement to God? and he made anſwer, that he 
* relied only on the merits of his Saviour. He was then 
© put in mind of receiving the ſacrament, and he ſaid 


he deſired it with all his foul. I aſk'd whether in 


receiving the ſacrament, he had in his view the pro- 
* feſling himſelf a diſciple of Chr: and a member of hi: 
© body the Church? and if in receiving it from my handt, 
* he deſired to profeſs himſelf a member of the Church 
of England, which queſtion being a ſecond time di- 
© ſtinctly put to him by a friend of his then preſent, 
* he anſwered with very yu ſeriouſneſs that he did. 
© Then I put him in mind of his acglect of receiving 
the ſacrament, which he had not done ſince about #avs 
« years ago, when he communicated at St Martin's, 
and he expreſſed a ſorrow for it. By all this I 
thought he ſufficiently purged himſelf from the im- 
« putation of Deiſm, Socinianiſin, or Popery. I looked 
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on him as a true penitent member of the Church of 
England, and I gave him the /acrament. He received 
it with ſigns of very great devotion, with expreſſions ; 
of hearty repentance for all the ſins and follies of his 
life, and 22 for pardon, and fo I left 
him as far as we could judge in a Chriſtian diſpoſition 
for death, which I looked upon as very near. 
* Theſe are things which [ think myſelf obliged to 
give a particular account of, partly to anſwer what 
I conceive was the defign of the deceaſed, and partly 
upon occaſion of an accident that happened ſome 
hours after I left him, which perhaps ic will be 
thought not fair to conceal. A certain perſon, who it 
ſeems was a Romiſh prieſt, came to the Doctor's 
lodgings, and defired very earneftly to ſee him, de- 
claring that he was his countryman, his friend, and 
his re/ation : thoſe about him looking upon him as 
very near his departure, were unwilling he ſhould be 
diſturbed, but upon great importunity did at laſt grant 
the ranger admittance, who coming to the bed - ſide, 
called the Doctor by his name, and ſaluted him three 
times before he regarded, but at the third time he 
cried out for God's ſake aſſiſt me. Upon which the 
company was prevailed with to leave the room, but 
the Doctor's moſt intimate f7end returned to the door, 
and heard the Doctor repeating over his Confiteor 
in Latin, in a very huddled manner, upon which the 
prieft gave him abſolution; and then aſked him, 
whether he would have extreme union, and the 
Doctor ſaid yes, after which it is ſuſpected it was 
adminiſtred to him. | | 
Now here could I imagine the Doctor was in his 
ſenſes, and that he was really in his heart of the 
Roman communion, while he only acted this part in 
the laſt ſcene of his life, I ſhould look upon it as a 
very great fain on his memory, and I am perſwaded 
it would give every body a ſhocking idea of that 
religion, which would allow a perſon ſo to prevaricate 
both with God and man. | | 
But I confeſs that I believe his judgment was now 
quite decayed, and that he did not know what he 
did, for he was thought dying by thoſe about him, 
though he recovered out of that agony and lived till 
next day. His Friend aſſures me, that in his 
ſickneſs, he turned away another Romiſe prieft who 
would have ſeen him: that the doctor thanked him 
for it, and deſired that none of thoſe perſons (adding a 
reproachful word, which I do not think decent to 
- publiſh) ſhould be admitted to him; and that it was 
the Doctor's own deſire that I ſhould attend him in his 
fickneſs; and I cannot ſee what occaſion there 
ſhould be for ſuch a piece of diſimulation if he had 
been of the Roman communion. E 
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(5) Mr Camden 


() Fullcr-Wor- Ward VI, and great grandſon to Sir Thomas Cook Lord Mayor of London in 1462 [A], bells us, in bis 


in Eſſex, p. 377. 


thiz« of Ergland, was born at Giddy, or Gidding-Hall in Eſſex (a), about the year 1506 ( 5). 


Annals of Qu. 
There the Elizabeth under 


the year 1576, 
place that Sir Antony 


was ſeptuagerarius, 70 years old, that very year when he died; and therefore muſt have been bern about the year 1506. 


[4] Great Grandſon to Sir Thomas Cook, Lord- 

Mayor of London, in 1462,] This Sir Thomas Cooke 

was ſon of Robert Cooke, of Lavenham, in Suffolk. 

He was of the Drapers Company, and probably 

brought up to that buſineſs. In the 5th of King Ed- 

ward IV. he was made Knight of the Bath, and 

fr) Stewens SUr- knighted in the field by the King (1); but in the year 
vey of London, 140 he came into great troubles : For one Hawkins 
po Bang, having, ſome years before, defired him to lend him 
1720, fol. Vol. a thauſand marks upon good ſecurity, Sir Thomas 
II. B. v. p. 122. anſwered, he would firſt know for whom it was, 
and for what intent. Underſtanding it was for the 

uſe of Queen Margaret, (wife of King Henry VI.) he 

anſwered, he had no goods that he could convert into 

money without too much loſs ; and, at length, refuſed to 

lend even a hundred pounds. Two or three years after, 

Hawkins being committed to the Tower, and put to the 


rack, impeached Sir Tho. Cook of high-treaſon, for what 

ſhould then have been imputed to him as a virtue rather 

than a crime. However, he was for the ſame tried at 

Guild-hall, by the procurement of Sir John Fogg; and 

tho” he was acquitted of treaſon, he was ſent to the 

Counter, and from thence to the King's-Bench. Du- 

ring his confinement, his houſe in London, and his 

country-ſeat at Giddy-Hall, were plundered by the 

ſervants of Sir John Fogg, and Anthony Rivers, Earl 

of Widville : for which damages Sir Thomas could (2) stow's An- 
never get the leaſt recompence : nor was he releaſed nales, edit. 1637, 
*till he had paid eight thoufand pounds to the King, fol. P. 420. 
and eight hundred pounds to the Queen (2). His fon ; 
was Phitip Cooke, Eſq; — his grandſon John Cooke, ( Ft = b 
Eſq; who died OR. 10, 1516,—and his great grandſon 4+ 


a Fl 9 N. Salmon, p- 
Sir Anthony, of whom we are now writing (3). 249% 


[B] Together 


1456 


(e) He is not 
mentioned at 


(4) State Wor- 
thies, Cc. by 
Dav. Lloyd, 2d 
edit. 8, Lond. 
1679, p. 374. Sc. 
See alſo Sir John T1CEC O 
Hay ward's Life of 
King Edward VI. 


England, fol. Vol. 
II. edit. 1706, 
p. 274, note (d). 


N 


COOK E. 


place of his education was, we cannot find any where mentioned; though it was moſt proba- 


bly at Cambridge (c). But wherever it was, he became eminent in the whole circle of arts; 


being a thorough Maſter of the Latin and Greek languages; an excellent Critic and Phi- 


lologiſt ; and equally ſkilled in Poetry, Hiſtory, and the Mathematicks. 
ſame time adorned with ſingular piety and goodneſs. 


He was at the 
Theſe illuſtrious qualities, together 


with his uncommon prudence in the management of his own family [B], being taken no- 


f by thoſe noble perſons that had the charge of King Edward VI: they appointed Sir 


Anthony to be that Prince's chief inſtructer, and the great guide of his learning and 
in Compl.Hift. of manners (d). And what glorious progreſs he made, under his, and the reſt of his 


Governors, good care, is ſufficiently known. 


he was an exile for his religion. 


During Queen Mary's perſecuting reign, 


But after Queen Elizabeth's happy acceſſion, he returned 


0% D.Llovd; ang to his native country: And peaceably ſpent the remainder of his days at Giddy-Hall, of 
Wor- which he finiſhed the building (e) [C]. He died June 11, 1576, aged ſeventy ; leaving 
behind him the character of a man of ſevere gravity, and great learning (/). See the reſt 


Fuller's Wor- 


thies, ubi ſupra ; 
and The Hiſtory 
and Antiquities of O 


Eſſex, Sc. b 


f his character in the note D]. Several witty and ingenious ſayings of his are recorded [E]. 


N. Salmon, p. He Was buried in the chapel of Rumford in Eſſex, where a monument is erected to his me- 


249. 


(f) Virmmant:- 
qua ſeveritate, & 
doct᷑rina multipli- 
ci—as Mr Cam- 
den ſty les him; 


Annal. Reg. Eliz. 


ſub anno, 1576. 


mory (g). 


If he was great and happy in himſelf, he was much happier and greater in his 


four daughters, learned above their ſex in Greek and Latin; namely, 1. Mildred, married 
to Sir William Cecil, Baron Burleigh, Lord Treaſurer of England. 2. Anne, to Sir Ni- 


colas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 


3. Elizabeth to Sir John Ruſſel, ſon and 


heir of Francis Earl of Bedford. And 4. Catherine [F], to Henry Killigrew, Eſq; — 
By his Lady, Anne, daughter of Sir William Fitz- Williams of Milton, Kant, he had alfo 


two ſons, Richard and William (+), 


[B] Together with his uncommon prudence in the ma- 


nagement of his family.] His childrens maintenance 


was always according to their quality, and cher em- 
ployment according to their diſpoſition ; io noe 
allowing them to live above their fortunes, 7 {10g 
them againſt their natures. His firſt care v3; g 
them a true ſenſe of religion, and his ne, ure 


them to ſubmiſſion, modeſty, and obedierc e 1d t6 


(4) State Wor- 
thies, Sc. as a- 
bove. p. 3757 
376, 377. 


ao 


{;) Wearer's Fu- 
neral Monuments 
edit. 163 r, fol, 
p. 550, 


(6) Ubi ſupra, 
Pr 377» 


let their inſtructions grow with their years Theis 
book” and pen was their recreation; the miiick and 
dancing-ſchool, the court and city, their accompliſh- 
ment; the needle in the ciofet, and houſeu fry in the 
hall and kitchen, their buſineſs. They were reproved, 
but with reaſon that convinced and checxed, that 
wrought as well an ingenuous ſhame, as an unfeigned 
ſorrow, and a dutiful fear. He never loved them with 
over-fondneſs, nor chaſtiſed them in a paſſion. He 
ſaid, * That the joys of parents are ſecrets, and ſo are 
their griefs and fears.” Children ſweeten labours, 
but they embitter misfortunes ; they increaſe the care 
of life, and mitigate the remembrance of death. The 
recreations he indulged his in, were moderate, law ful, 
ſober, becoming, uſeful, and ſeaſonable : the expences 
he allowed, not ſo illiberal as to acquaint them with 
ſhifts, make them reſort with mean company, nor ſur- 
feit when they came to plenty; nor yet ſo prodigal, 
but that they were taught how to live in the world. 
The books he adviſed were not many, but choice ; 
the buſineſs he preſſed, was not reading, but digeſting. 


The diet he preſcribed was moderate: in apparel he 


allowed for neceſſity, for decency, and in ſome caſes 
for magnificence, provided that it were neither too 
coſtly, nor too vain ; neither above the purſe, nor 
beyond the calling, nor beſides the eſtate (4). 

[CJ] Giddy-hall, of which he finiſhed the building.] 


As the following inſcription, on the front of it, teſti- 


fied. 


/Edibus his frontem proavus Thomas dedit olim, 
Aadidit Antoni cetera ſera manus. 1568. 

[LE des quiſque ſuas, Damini ſed moenia pauci 
LEdificant, levior cura minora decet (5). 


The purport of which is, that the front of that houſe 
was built by his great grandfather Thomas, and the 
reſt added by himſelf in 1568, &c. This ſeat was not 
long ago re-built, in an elegant manner, by the late 
owner, Sir John Eyles, Bart. 

[D] See the reſt of his character in the note.) He 
was, if David Lloyd may be credited (6), naturally of 
a reſerved temper ; and took more pleaſure to breed 
up ſtateſmen, than to be one. Contemplation was his 
ſoul, privacy his life, and diſcourſe his element: buſi- 
neſs was his purgatory, and publickneſs his torment.“ 


To which may be added what King Edward VI. uſed 
to ſay of his tutors, that Rodolph, the German, ſpake 


honeſtly, Sir John Cheke talked merrily, Dr Cox ſo- 0 nia. 5 * 


lialy, and Sir Anthony Ceole weighingly (7). 

E] Several witty and ingenious ſayings of his are 
.] Particularly the following: That there 
* were three things before whom he ,could not do 
amis; his Prince, his conſcience, and his chil- 
* dren.” Writing to his daughter Mildred, he ſaid to 
her, * My example is your inheritance, and my life is 
* your portion.“ This ſtory is likewiſe related of him. 
That a Suſſex Knight having ſpent a great eſtate at 
Coart, and reduced himſelf to one park and a fine 
houſe in it, was yet ambitious to entertain King Ed- 


ward I. therein; and to that purpoſe had new- painted. 


his gates, wich a Coat of Arms, and this motto over 
them in large golden letters, OTA VANITAS. 
Sir Anthony offering to read it, deſired to know of the 
zentlaman what he meant by OTA? who told him it 
„od for omnia. Sir Anthony replied, *© Sir, I won- 
der, having made your Omnia (8) ſo little as you 
have, you notwithſtanding make your Vanitas (9) fo 
large (10). | 

F] Catherine.) Dr T. Fuller hath preſerved the 
following Latin verſes of this lady's, written, as he 
ſays, upon this occaſion. Her huſband, Sir Henry 
Killigrew, being deſigned by Queen Elizabeth Em- 
baſſador for France, in troubleſome times, when the 
employment, always difficult, was then apparently 
dangerous; this affectionate wife of his wrote theſe 
verſes to her ſiſter Mildred Cecil, to uſe her intereſt. 
with the Lord Treaſurer, her huſband, that Sir Henry 
might be excuſed from that ſervice. 


Si mihi quem cupio cures, Mildreda, remitti, 
Tu bona, tu melior, tu mihi ſola Soror. 
Sin male cunctando retines, vel trans mare mittts, 
Tu mala, tu pejor, tu mihi nulla Soror. 
It fs Cornubiam, tibi pax fit, & omnia læta, 


Sin mare, Cecili, nuntio bella, vale. 


Thus engliſhed by the ſame author (11). 


If, Mildred, by thy care he be ſent back, whom I re- 
queſt, 

A ſiſter good thou art to me, yea better, yea the beſt. 

But if with ſtays thou keep'ſt him Kill, or ſend'ſt where 
ſeas may part, | 

Then unto me a fiſter ill, yea worſe, yea none thou art. 

If go to Cornwall he ſhall pleaſe, I peace to thee foretell. 


But, Cecil, if he ſet to ſeas, I war denounce; W N 


5 COOPER 


g) J. Strype's ? 
Annale,- Vol. II. 


p. 467, Se. 


(hb) Strype, ibid, 


(8) 7.6, Your All. 
(9) i. e. Vanity. 


(10) State Wor- 
thies, by David 
Lloyd, ubi ſupra, 
p. 375, 383. 


(* Mel. traji- 
ciat. 

(11) Fuller's 
Worthies, ubi 
ſupra, p. 328. 
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CO OP E R. >= BA 


COOPER, or COUPER (Tgou As) a learned Biſhop in the XVIth Century, 
was born in the city of Oxford, about the year 1517, but not of ſuch mean parentage as 0 Ab ui 
is inſinuated by Anthony Wood [4]. He was educated in grammar-learning in the Une, 0a. i l. 
(-) Weed, Ath. ſchool joining to St Mary Magdalen-College, of which he was a Choriſter (a). Making *: 235. 


_— great proficiency there beyond his years, he was elected firſt Demi, and then in 1539 Pro- „ 5. x; 


bationer, and, the year following, perpetual Fellow of that College (5). On the 2th Vol. I. col. 100, 
G4 Abt. Of July 1.539, he took the degree of Bachelor of. Arts (c), and that of Maſter, June 6A. 
Univ. Oxon, li. 154.3 (d). About which time, he became Maſter of the ſchool wherein he had received his (% Wocd, Ath. 
. 9%%%%᷑ education (e). In 1546, he left his Fellowſhip, being then probably married, and applied %. L. 0. 233, 
(c) lim, Faſti, himfelf to the ſtudies of polite Literature and Phyſick (F). When Queen Mary came to 0 
Vol. I. col. 62. the Crown, he being inclined to the Proteſtant Religion, took the degree of Bachelor of ) Godwin. de 
(4) Wo. cl. 67. Phyſick, in 1556 (g), and practiſed in that faculty at Oxford (b), But, after that Queen's 1675, 42 55” 
& Hiſt, & Antiq. death, he returned to his former ſtudy of Divinity, and became a frequent and celebrated 2 Wood, Arb. 
3 Preacher (ĩ). March 18, 1566-7, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor, and Doctor 9 3 
0% Hin. & An- in Divinity (e); and, about that time, was made Dean of Chriſt- Church in Oxford (1); 
1 and for ſeveral years after, was Vice- Chancellor of the Univerſity (m). In 1369, he was ee rho 


nals of the Re- 


See alſo — made Dean of Glouceſter (7); and February 24, 1570, conſecrated Biſhop of Lincoln formation, Vel. 
ptor. IIluſtr. 


Maori Bryr. (o). The 27th of July 1572, he preached a ſermon at St Paul's-Croſs, in vindication of OO 
Cent. IX. No.74. the Church of England, and its Liturgy ; to which an anſwer was ſent him by a diſ- | 


1 r. O affected perſon (p). Which anſwer the induſtrious Mr Strype hath printed at length, ( 5 St. 
EE in his Annals of the Reformation (). A few years after, he was deſired to viſit King's ;-) nil. p. 4r9. 
bids = obi College in Cambridge [B], but refuſed to do it, unleſs he had a ſpecial commiſſion for 


that purpoſe (r). Upon occaſion of the publick exerciſes (known by the name of Pro- „ — 
(2) Fs Vol. pheſyings) being continued in ſeveral parts of his dioceſe, particularly in Hertfordſhire [CI, Eads to Book ii, 


the Queen ſent him a letter, in 1577, to put a ſtop to thoſe exerciſes (5s). There was a de- e Ag: 
0) Alben. ubi ſign, in 1579, to remove him to Norwich, on the intended tranſlation of Biſhop Scambler ) Ibid. Ann l, 
336, ra. to Ely; but, for certain reaſons [D}, Dr Cooper declined this offer (). He did a good *: 5% 89“ 
( m ſervice to his dioceſe in 1582, by getting a commiſſion ſuperſeded, that had been obtain- ( idem, vol.— 
gad under pretence of diſcovering concealed lands and eſtates granted by the Crown; but III. 2. 113. 
— 7 798 u- which, in reality, was very perplexing and oppreſſive both to the clergy and laity (). 


. S . . bias 4 . . . . bid. p. 175. 
His diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities having recommended him to his ſovereign's favour ene lo —5 


and efteem, he was tranſlated in 1584, to the rich Biſhoprick of Wincheſter (w) ; where, _— Sc. p. 
as he had done before in every other ſtation, he became much noted for his learning and 0 
ſanctity of life (x). Soon after his conſecration, he went and reſided in his new dioceſe; and (#) Wood, Ath. 
becauſe it abounded with great numbers of Recuſants, he thought it neceſſary to take an 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion along with him (y). Moreover being apprehenſive of great 7) $trepe's Aa- 


8 — * . . is, Vol. Hl. 
danger from them, and of an invaſion that way, he petitioned the Privy- Council, to * pe Dine 


Ey A. Wood.) He was the fon of John Couper, fourth ſon obſervations upon every verſe of thoſe parts of Scripture, 
of Tho. Couper of the city of Cheſter, Eſq; by Iſabel and ſo proceeded upon the whole. The Speakers diſ- 
daughter and fole heireſs to Richard Goodman Eſq; courſed, or enlarged, upon ſuch portions as were 

Mayor of that city A. D. 1497: which John was ſent to ſeverally aſſigned to them. Their method of proceed- 

Oxford, and entered a Commoner of St Mary-Magdalen- ing was thus: They began and ended with prayer: 

Hall; but, before he took a Degree, unhappily married Then the firſt Moderator propoſed and read the firſt 

ſo much to the diſpleaſure of his parents, that they never verſe of the text, or chapter that was to be handled. 
took notice of him afterwards, and he lived in Oxford Upon which verſe the Writers read in order the obſer- 

{r) From the in- very obſcurely all the reſt of his days (1). vations they had gathered. Then the Speaker aſſigned 

fermation of [B] He was defired to viſit King's College in Cam- to that part of the text, enlarged upon the ſame. After 

3 Cow per, Bridge.] Of which, by Statute, he was the legal him the reſt of the Speakers had liberty to give any 

2 Viſitor; but as his viſitations there were but from three brief notes upon that verſe. In the mean time, the 
years to three years, and it was not yet three years ſince Moderator's care, was to take notice of any error, 
his lait viſitation, he thought he could not take upon negligence, or ignorance in any of the Writers and 

| himſelf to viſit them, without an extraordinary com- Speakers, and to correct and reform them. After which 

1) Strvre's An- miſon (2). . he further added ſuch obſervations as he had gather'd 

dal, ub. ſfupr, [C] The Queen ſent him a Letter in 1577, to put a upon that verſe. And after him the reſt of the Modera- 

p- 41g. flop to the Propheſyings, that were continued in his tors, in due order, did the like, till as much was ſaid (5) bid. y 1. II. 
Dioceſe.] Theſe Propheſyings otherwiſe named Fæ- upon that verſe, as was thought convenient. All the p. go, Se. 318, 
erciſes, were grounded upon 1 Corinth. XIV. 31. time, both the Speakers and Writers, took notice in 319, We. Vol. 
Ye may all propheſy one by one, that all may learn, and writing, of the obſervations given by any of the Spea- III. Pp. 328, 329 

OR all may be comforted. They were ſet on foot in ſeveral kers or Moderators. And ſo all the Moderators pro- (6) Strype's Ls 

. fa} Strype's An- parts of the kingdom about the year 1571 ; (3) and ceeded with the whole text, or chapter, verſe by verſe 8 pan fine 

” val, Vol. II. p. conſiſted of conferences among the Clergy, for the better (5). Theſe Propheſyings, or Exerciſes, were put down Parker, p. 400, 
90, Cc. improving of themſelves, and one another, in the in the dioceſe of Norwich in 1574 (6), but continued in 402. 

knowledge of Scripture and Divinity. For that purpoſe, others, particularly in the North, for above ten years | 

certain Miniſters within a convenient compaſs in each after (7). However, they were almoſt generally ſup- (7) _ Rene 

Dioceſe, aſſembled together in a pariſh church, com- preſſed in 1577 (8), on account of their being thought “ I _— 

morly in ſome market-town ; and there, one after to be Seminaries of Puritaniſm. P 

another, gave their judgments briefly of the ſenſe of [D] For certain reaſons Dr Cooper declined the offer ($) See Nea!'s 

ſome place or places of ſcripture, propounded before of the See of Norwich.) His reaſons were; that the j;;@ of the Pu- 

to be diſcuſſed, either by the Biſhop, or the Arch- greatneſs of the charge, and number of churches, would ritans, 24 edi. 
| deacon's order, or ſome other grave perſon : and then be either little or nothing diminiſhed : the troubleſome- »732, Vol. I. p. 
(4; Ibid. p. 219, it was determined by a Moderator (4). The chief neſs, and danger, of the dioceſe far greater, than 3* Ge. 
| members of the aſſembliey were Moderators, Writers, where he was: the credit of the place nothing more: ; 

and Speakers. The Moderators, who were generally the benefit of the living no whit amended : and the + ag" eee 

four in number, pitched upon the parts of Scripture charges of the alteration very great (9). es toe 
| VOL. III. N“. CXXIII. 16 U . LE] He 


TA] But not EL mean parentage as is injinuated that were to be handled. The Writers collected ſeveral 


traji- 


ö the boldneſs of the Papiſts in the county of Southampton {E J. Not long after, he was 
ſ (x) mid. p. 173, accuſed of Covetouſneſs (z), of which he cleared himſelf [F]. Upon the diſcovery of 


þ 8 5 William Parry*s treaſon, he put out an order of Prayer and Thankſgiving for the, preſer- 
| - (% Ibid. p. 260, vation of the Queen's life and ſafety; to be uſed in the dioceſe of Wincheſter ().“ In 
261, the year 1588, he preached at St Paul's-Croſs, on the 17th of November, being a 


day of publick thankſgiving, as well for the Queen's acceſſion to the throne, as for the 

Br ſignal victory obtained over the Spaniſh Armada (5). This reverend and holy Biſhop, as 
edit. 163 1, p. 5 1. Mr Wood ſtyles him (c), died at Wincheſter, April 29, 1594, and was buried in the 
- cathedral there, on the ſouth- fide of the choir, a little above the Biſhop's ſeat. Over his 
e grave was ſoon after laid a flat marble, with a Latin inſcription in proſe and verſe [G]. The 
ſcveral books he publiſhed, were theſe: I. The Epitome of Chronicles from the 
. © ſeventeenth year after Chriſt, to 1540, and thence afterwards to the year 1560.“ Lond. 
1560, 4/0. The two firſt parts of this Chronicle, and the beginning of the third as far 

as the ſeventeenth year after Chrift, were compoſed by Thomas Lanquet, a young man of 

twenty-four years of age. But he being cut off by untimely death, Mr Cooper finiſhed 

1 the work; and his part, which is the third, contains almoſt thrice as much as Lanquet's 
two parts, being chiefly taken from Achilles Pyrminius. When it was finiſhed, a third 
perſon publiſhed it ſurreptitiouſly, and in a very faulty manner, in 1559, under the title 
of Lanquers Chronicle: whereupon, our author reviſed, corrected, and publiſhed it 
again in 1560, under the general title of Cooper's Chronicle, &c. The running title to the 
, Ws 4. Ath, firſt and ſecond part, is Langue!*'s Chronicle; and to the third, The Epitome of Chronicles. 
vat foprz, ole II. Theſaurus Lingus Remane & Britannice, &c. and Diftionorium Hiſtoricum & Poeti. 
; cum. Lond, 1565, fol. This Dictionary was ſo much eſteemed by Queen Elizabeth, 
(e) Wood, ibis. that ſhe endeavoured to promote the author as High in the church as ſhe could (4). It is an 
ark improvement of Bibliotheca Elictæ; Elyot's Library or Dictionary; printed at Lond. 1541, 
/f) Weng, Ath. fol. to which Mr Cooper added thirty-three thouſand words and phraſes, beſides a fuller 
& Hit & artig. account of the true ſignification of words (e): Or rather, it is taken out of Robert Ste- 


| a 83 phens's Thefaurus Lingue Latine, and out of Friſi Lexicon Latino-TJeutonicum (F). III. : 
| A brief Expoſition of ſuch Chapters of the Old Teſtament, as uſually are read in the 
r Church at Common- Prayer, om the Sundays throughout the Year.” Lond. 1573, 4/0. | 
j |. 259 2%; IV. Sermon at Lincoln 1575, on Matth. xvi. 26, 27. Lond. 80. V. Twelve Ser- ( 
L- ang Sirfpr« Life © mons on Rom. i. 16. Matth. vii. 15, 16. 1 Cor. x. 1, 3, 3. Matth. xiii. 3, 5. and b 
Whireif:, Loo, John vill. 46.“ Lond. 1580, 40. VI. An Admonition to the People of England. / 
1715,iv). p-223 £ Wherein are anſwered not only the ſlanderous Untruths, reproachfully uttered by Mar- : 
8 % W ü tin, the Libeller, but alſo many other Crimes by ſome of his brood, objected generally 1 
& Wa, wh; fn * againſt all Biſhops, and the chief of the Clergy ; purpoſely to deface and diſcredit the 
p-« e £21290 < preſent ſtate of the Church.“ Lond. 1589, 440. This was a ſolid and judicious anſwer 
„ John ap Henry's ſcurrilous and abuſive libels againſt the Eſtabliſhed Church, publiſhed 
buran under the name of Marlin Mar-Prelate (g). Ap Henry, or his Club of Puritans, replied 
«+: to the Biſhop's book, in two ludicrous pamphlets, intitled, * Ha'ye any work for a Cooper ? 
„„ «- and * More Work for a Cooper (5). — Biſhop Cooper's character is repreſented by _ : 
— 425 „ ſeveral writers in a very advantageous light. One ſtyles him (i), a very learned man, elo- : 
quent, | | 
[E] EL petitioned the Council to ſuppreſs the boldneſs Theſaurus, Chronicorum *, Cooperi cetera ſcripta (, It i; foprint | 
of the Papiſts, &c.] Among other methods for it, he Dum remanent, celebris Cooperi fama manebit. 5 e Fra 
propoſed, * That an hundred, or two, of obſtinate Oxonienfi; erat, Claceſtrenſſſuue Decanus, nicer, in ode ww 
* recuſants, luſty men, well able to labour, might 0 Mica et XS make up both 
by ſome convenient commiſſion be taken up and ſent 9 r the ſenſe and the 
into Flanders as pioneers and labourers. Whereby - Tum Lincolnienfis + fit Præſul, & inde mevetur verſe. | | 
the country ſhould be diſhurthened of a company of MWintoniam, denos ubi ſedit Epiſcopus annos. 
* dangerous people. And the reſt that remained be Summè doctus erat, ſummegue benignus egenis, A 16 
f hy * Vel.“ put in ſome fear.“ 10) | Et ſurmo fludio Es aan pandit. 26. 
| N ] He war accn/ed of Covetouſneſs.] Of which he Terra tegit corpus, ſed ſpiritus eff ſuper aſtra: 
cleared himſelf, by producing a ſchedule of the value of Coeleſtes anime, coeleſti pace fruentur, ( 


his biſhoprick, and the charges payable out of it. By Beto, 
that it appeared, that the clear valne, or rent of aſſize, - OW s 
of that biſhoprick amounted then to two thouſand Jn obitum D. Thome Cocperi, Sacre Theobogie Profef- 
ſeven hundred pounds ten ſhillings and ſixpence, yearly ; ſoris, W.S. Atexa5iyov (12). (etz) Wood, Hic. 


and the charges iſſuing out of it, to two thouſand three 5 Jo” | ; & Antiq. Unis. 
8 i i. e. Here lies 1 homas Cooper, formerly Biſho 1 
hundred and ſeventy ſeven pounds: fo remained clear , O's * P Of Oxon. l. ü. . 


: Lincoln, and late of Wincheſter, a very bountiful, 195, 197. 
to him, only three e and ninety eight pounds . Iearned and vigilant prelate, who died piouſly in the 
nine ſhillings. From the fame ſchedule it moreover ap- Lord, April 29, in the year 1594. While Cooper's | 
pears, that ſome of the Courtiers were quartered upon Dictionary, Chronicle, and other writings are in be- : 
this biſhoprick. For there is one article in it thus, . ing, Cooper's great fame will laſt. He was of Ox- 
a —4 _ a — — — — ford, Dean of Glouceſter, for ſeveral years Vice- 
Paid yearly ies, Pr: 0 ; 
ad Whey. White; whores bs bh. Wallatan's Chancellor of the former; then he became Biſhop of 
55 


# . 64 th ea 


; | 5 8 5 Lincoln, and thence was tranſlated to Wincheſter, 

n Strpe'sAn- “ fee is contained —218 J. 65. 8 4. (11 where he ſat Biſnop ten years. He was very learned, 

7 . [G] With a Latin inſcription in proſe and verſe ]. extremely bountiful to the poor, and with great di- 

No. [ xxx] p. 58. Which 15 a8 follows. Round the ltone. Hic gacet ligence explained the divine oracles. The earth 
| Thomas Cooper olim Lincalnienfis, nuper Wintonienſis * covers his body, but his ſoul is above the firmament : | 

, Epiſcopus munificentiſſimus, dottifſimus, vigilanti//imus heavenly ſouls ſhall enjoy heavenly peace. 

Praſul; qui religioſiſime in domino obiit Aprilis 29. * Theſe ten verſes on the death of Dr Thomas Coo- 
an dom. 1594. Inthe middle of the lone are theſe verſez, per, S. T. Pu were made by W. 8. rH) He 


In 19. 


Cieativa, ried dir John Cooper, by whom ſhe had this only ſon, bable was invented not long before it, 
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quent, and well acquainted with the Engliſh and Latin languages. Another (b) ſays of % G 45 


him, that he was a man of great gravity, learning, and holineſs of life. He was, ſays © 3 
A. Wood (I), furniſhed with all kind of learning almoſt beyond all his contemporaries, (/ H. & Antiq, 


and not only adorned the pulpit with his ſermons, but alſo the Commonwealth of Learning : 1 ON 
"Pp his writings. Of him, ſays Sir John Harrington (n), I can ſay much, and I ſhoulu | 
„ 


him great wrong if I ſhould ſay nothing: For he was indeed a reverent man, very u A bri-fe 3ur- 


well learned, exceeding induſtrious; and, which was in thoſe dayes counted a great praiſe e 5 ne 
to him, and a chief cauſe of his preferment, he wrote that great Dictionary that yet bears tnelandin Queen 


bis name. His life in Oxford was very commendable, and in ſome fort ſaint- like; for, K ines 
© if it be ſaint- like to live unreprovable, to bear a croſs patiently, to forgive great injurics Resa, Barg a 


< freely, this man's example is ſampleleſs in this age.“ He married a wife at Oxford H], — = 


with whom he happened to be very unhappy, ſhe , unfaithful to his bed. The Bikops of choſe 


© whole univerſity, in reverence of the man, and indignity of the matter, offered to ſeparate ors bs, wk 
© her from him by publick authority, and ſo to ſer him free, being the innocent party. 64. 

But he would by no means agree thereto, alledging he knew his own infirmity, that he 
might not live unmarried ; and to divorce and marry again, he would not charge his 
conſcience with ſo great a ſcandal, Ee | 


[E] He married a wife at Oxford, &c.] By her he cellor of the dioceſe of Lincoln and Mary, who was '13) From the 


had two daughters, Elizabeth, wife of Dr John Bel- married to John Gouldwell, Gent (13). C fame information 
lew, ſome time Provoſt of Oriel-College, and Chan- | as above. 


COOPER (Ax TRHON Y AsHLEy) Earl of Shafteſbury, one of the ableſt perſons, 
greateſt Politicians, and moſt diſtinguiſhed Miniſters in the laſt century. He derived from 
his birth, all the advantages that could ſpring from an honourable deſcent joined to a large 
fortune. His father was Sir John Cooper of Rockborn in the county of Southampton, 
Bart. by Anne, daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir Anthony Aſhley, of Winborne St Giles 


(a) 1 wg rg in the county of Dorſet, Knight and Baronet (a); from whom he inherited an eſtate of 


5. 482, eight thouſand pounds a year, and all the influence that aroſe from ſuch a fortune, and the 6 


credit of his anceſtors in the Weſt of England, which was very conſiderable (5) [1]. c. 72. 
(5) Rawleigh Re- He was born at Winborne St Giles, July 22, 1621 (c), and educated with great care Ri 


divivus, or the 


Life and Death of under the eye of his parents during his infancy, in which he diſcovered ſuch extraordinary where there is a 


d Deat ; 1 7 glarngmiftakeot 
the Right Hon, Parts, as not only gave hopes of his becoming one day a perſon of excellent abilities, 3 
nthony late 


Earl of Shaftef. but rendered him even at that time the ſubject of general admiration ; ſo that while a very 
— boy he was conſidered as a prodigy, and, if we may credit his Hiſtorian, very extraor- (4% Li of oh 
of dinary things were predicted of him (4) [BJ]. He had the misfortune to loſe his father, _— ON 


bury, P 9, 10s 


March 


[4] Which was very conſiderable.] As to this gen- to whom his grandfather was alſo godfather, and gave 
tleman's deſcent, by the father's fide, we find, that him both his names, ſo that he was chriſtened Anthony 
in the 22d of Henry VIII. Richard Cooper, Eſq; . Aſhley, as being the preſumptive heir of both fami- 


(1)Colling's Peer- let (1), in Somerſetſhire, ill in the poſſeſſion of this fa- [3B] Were predicted of him.) As the ancients were £27! of >hatte » 
age, Vol, II. p. mily, and erected into a Barony in their favour by given to believe in omens and prodigies, fo it was the Bf Fo 
379. King Charles II. This Richard Cooper, by Jane his Pible of the laſt, a- well as ſome preceding ages, to VI. II. b. 37 As 
| wife, daughter of Sir John Kingſmill, of Sydmonton, yield, but too much faith to pretended prophectes and 
in the county of Southampton, Knight, had iſſue John idle prognoſtications. Of this nature we may reckon 
Cooper, of Rockborn, in the ſame county, who was what a certain writer tells us of a Proteſtant gentle- 
afterwards knighted, and was the father of Sir John man, that flying out of Germany for his religion, was 
Cooper, Knt. mentioned in the text, and who was charitably received and entertained by Sir John Coo- 
alſo created Baronet, July 4, 1662. As for his mo- per, who being extremely taken with the wonderful 
ther's family, ſhe was deſcended by the females from the parts of his ſon, who could not then be above nine js 
(2) Durdsle's Pa- ancient houſes of Hamlynes (2), Pleſheys, and Mal- years old, addreſſed him, in the preſence of his father, 
ronage, Vol. II. maines, poſſeſſors of Wimborne St Giles, from whom in theſe words (8), Child, if thou wilt be religious, and (8) Life of the 
p. 481. it deſcended to Anthony Aſhley, Eſq; who, for his * keep cloſe to God, and take care to avoid the vain and Eail of Shafteſ- 
great ſervices in the Cadiz expedition, where he ated * deſtruRtive allurements of prophaneneſs and debauch- *%Y. P. 9. 
as Secretary at War, had the honour of Knighthood * ery, and entertain a fixed reſolution to improve all 
(:) Camden, An- conferred upon him (3). He was afterwards promoted * thy parts and abilities for the advancing the Proteſtant 
nal, Eliz. p.726, to be one of the clerks of the Privy-Council in the reign * Religion, you ſhall be a man of the largeſt parts in 
of King James I (4). but falling under the diſpleaſure * Chriſtendom, and ſhall be an inſtrument of doing aa 
(4) Lift of Civil Of that Prince, and being removed from his office, his extraordinary piece of ſervice to your King, which 
Officers in the large fortune, which conſiſted of two thouſand marks * ſhall be very acceptable to him, whereupon you ſha!l 
Reign of King a year in real eſtate, and as much in money and ef- * ſtand high in his favour, and be promoted to very 
James 1. Fs fects, tempted one Sir James Creighton (5) to enter * great honour, yet ſhall afterwards loſe your Prince's 
into a wicked conſpiracy with Henry Smith and Mary * favour, and be as much diſreſpected as before ho- 
6) Cole's Re- Rice, ſervants to Sir Anthony, in the year 1610, to * noured and admired ; yet, at the ſame time, you 
- "a F. li. p. deprive him of bis life and fortune; in order to which, * ſhall be one of the moſt popular men under Heaven: 
Mary Rice preſented a petition to the King, ſetting- and that you may know that this will fall out ac- 
forth, that her huſband, William Rice, dead eighteen * cording to my prediction, pray remember this that 
years before, was poiſoned by Henry Smith, at the I am now going to tell you and write it down in 
inſtance of Sir Anthony Aſhley, and Henry Smith con- your pocket-book that you may not forget it. Not 
feſſed the ſame ; but upon referring this petition to the * long after your coming from the univerſity, you ſhall 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, the whole iniquity * be in extream danger of drowning, telling him the 
was found out, and the conſpirators puniſhed in the * very day when it ſhould happen.“ The author at- 
W Star- Chamber. This Sir Anthony Aſhley, July 3, terwards proceeds to ſhew, that this accident did hap- 
wha 6. hog 1622, was created a Baronet (6), who by his wife, pen, and was followed by all the other events hinted 
rets, ard the daughter of Philip Okeover, of Okeover, in the county at in the prediction, which was not publiſhed "ll 
Time of their of Stafford, had only one daughter, Anne, who mar- after the Earl of Shafteſbury's death, and it is very pro- 
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B from Sir Amyas Pawlet the Manor of Paw- lies (7). (7) Life of the. 


C OOP EX. 


March 23, 16 2 1, before he was ten years of age, and thereby, as his only child, became 
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(+) Collins's Peer- entitled to his large eſtate (e). At the age of fifteen he was ſent to the univerſity of Ox- 
*., Vol. II. p. ford, and became a Fellow. Commoner of Exeter-college, under the tuition of the famous 


w_ Dr Prideaux who was then Rector of it, and is ſaid to have ſtudied hard there for about 


(Y Wood's Ath. two years (f), and very well maintained the character with which he came thither, of 
Ses. being a ſingular and moſt ſurprizing genius. He removed from thence to Lincolt's- 
Inn (g), where he applied himfelf with great vigour and diligence to the ſtudy of the Law, 

{e) Memoirs of dut more eſpecially turned his thoughts to the gaining a perfect ſkill in the conſtitution of 
—— this kingdom, in which, as in every thing elſe that claimed his attention, he became a 
wonderful proficient, and on various occaſions in the future courſe of life, clearly diſcovered, 

(3) Life of the that no man more thoroughly underſtood it than himſelf (50). He was thus employed, 


Earl of Sbaſtel- when, in the nineteenth year of his age, he was choſen one of the Burgeſſes to repreſent 


,. the town of Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterſhire, in that Parliament which met at Weſtminſter 


(i) willis's No- April 12, 1640 (i), and of which very great hopes were entertained, but, to the great 


tu Pa-lamen- forrow of the nation, were all fruſtrated by it's ſudden, unexpected, and fatal diſſolution (&]. 
n We have no account of his diſtinguiſhing himſelf in that aſſembly, and indeed there was 
(% Clarendon's but very little time for it. It is however highly probable that he was very well affected to 
e King's ſervice, of which he gave ſufficient proofs at the beginning of the Civil Wars, 
fol. p. 44, by repairing to Oxford, and offering his ſervice there to his Majeſty, not for ſubduing or 
conquering his country, but for reducing ſuch, as had either deſerted or miſtaken their 

duty, to his Majeſty's obedience. This was a very extraordinary ſcheme for a perſon of two 

or three and twenty years of age to propoſe, and therefore it is not at all ſtrange that it 

| ſhould ſurprize his Majeſty, when, in an audience obtained for that purpole, he propoſed 
(1) Lecke's putting an end to the war by acting upon ſuch principles (I). We have this fact from a 
Wore, Vol. Ur. perſon who had the beſt opportunities of knowing the truth of it, whoſe candour in any 
FO other inſtance was never doubted, and whoſe account however has been neglected becauſe it 
is without date, and does not ſeem to agree with other relations. But for all this it might 

very well have happened in the ſpring of the year 1643, and ſeems equally to deſerve the 

reader's notice and belief [C]. It is very certain that Weymouth ſubmitted on the ninth 


+) Britain's Re- Of Auguſt the ſame year (mn), and we have a very long account in the work of the 


memoraucer, P. noble Hiſtorian, of the diſpute that happened between Prince Maurice and the Marquis of 
5 | Hertford, as to the appointing Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper Governor of that place, which 
was at firſt poſitively refuſed by the King, and at laſt, though not without great diffi- 

0% Catendon's culty, granted (n). Whoever will take the pains to compare and conſider theſe two 
W elbe. 343 ſeemingly inconſiſtent accounts, will find them very reconcileable, and clearly perceive, 
moirs, >. 260, that the truth is to be collected from adverting to this circumſtance, that as the former is 
inſerted in the notes [D], was penned when the noble author had no good opinion of — 

| perſon 


given us by the friend of this gentleman ; ſo the latter, which for this purpoſe was alſo . 


[C] To deſerve the reader's notice and belief ] As 
no body was better acquainted with this noble Peer 


than Mr Locke, ſo it is highly probable, that what he 


has left us concerning him was taken from his own 
mouth, or, if received from any other authority, at 


leaſt confirmed by himſelf. What is ſaid in the text 


(9) Locke's 


Works, Vol. III. a 


2. 471. 


is ſuſficient to ſhew, that it might poſſibly be true, and 
the authorities juſt mentioned, may induce us to be- 
lieve it really was ſo (9). Mr Locke's account runs 
thus: Being at Oxford in the beginning of the civil 
war, for he was on that fide as long as he had any 
hopes to ſerve his country there, he was brought to 
King Charles I. by the Lord Falkland, his friend, 
then Secretary of State, and preſented to him, as 
having ſomething to offer to his Majeſty worth his 
conſideration. At this audience he told the King, 
that he thought he could put an ead to the war if 
his Majeſty pleaſed, and would aſſiſt him in it. The 
King anſwered, that he was a very young man for 
ſo great an undertaking. Sir, replied he, that will 
not be the worſe for your affairs, provided I do the 
buſineſs. Whereupon the King ſhewing a willing- 
neſs to hear him, he diſcourſed to him to this pur- 
poſe. The gentlemen and men of eſtates, who firſt 
engaged in that war, ſeeing now, after a year or two, 
that it ſeems to be no nearer the end than it was at 
firſt, and beginning to be weary of it, I am very well 
ſatisfied would be glad to be in quiet at home again, 
if they could be aſſured of a redreſs of their griev- 
ances, and have their rights and liberties ſecured to 
them. This I am batte is the preſent temper ge- 
nerally through all England, and particularly in thoſe 
parts where my eſtate and concerns lie; if therefore 
your Majeſty will empower me to treat with the Par- 
liament garriſons, to grant them a full and general 
pardon, with an aſſurance that a general amneſty 
(arms being laid down on both ſides) ſhould reinſtate 
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all things in the ſame poſture they were before the 
war, and then a free Parliament ſhould do what 
more remained to be done for the ſettlement of the 
nation.“ He added farther, 


in his own country, and doubted not but the good 
ſucceſs he ſhould have there, would open him the 


news of peace, and ſecurity in laying down their arms. 
Being furniſhed with full power, according to his de- 
fire, away he goes to Dorſetſhire, where he managed 
a treaty with the garriſons of Poal, Weymouth, Dor- 
cheſter, and others, and was ſo ſucceſsful in it, that one 
of them was actually put into his hands, as the others 
were to have been ſome few days after. But Prince 
* Maurice, who commanded ſome of the King's forces, 
being with his army then in thoſe parts, no ſooner 
© heard that the town was ſurrendered, but he pre- 
« ſently marched into it, and gave the pillage of it to 
© his ſoldiers. This Sir Anthony ſaw with the utmoſt 
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* diſpleaſure, and could not forbear to expreſs his re- 


« ſentments to the Prince, ſo that there paſſed ſome 
pretty hot words between them; but the violence 
was committed, and thereby his defign broken. All 
that he could do was, that he ſent to the other gar- 
« riſons he was in treaty with to ſtand upon their guard, 
© for that he could not ſecure his articles to them, and 
* ſo this deſign proved abortive, and died in filence.” 
[D] I: alſo inſerted in the notes.) It is only by this 
method of carefully comparing, and candidly conſi- 

dering, the ſame paſſages, as they are variouſly re- 
lated by perſons of different ſentiments and oppoſite 
opinions, that the real matter of fact ever comes to be 
known. The Earl of Clarendon was ſo much con- 

cerned in this affair, that he muſt have known it ta 
the bottom : but whether he has related all he knew, 
or ſhewn how,or why Sir Anthony -Aſhley Cooper came 
| -. 


bs 


* That he would begin and try the experiment firſt 


gates of other adjoining garriſons, bringing them the 


(10) Clarendon's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
dellion, p. 349 
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perſon of whom he was ſpeaking. Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper was alfoat that tinie High- 
Sheriff of the county of Dorſet, and choſe therefore in that quality, rather than by virtue 
of any military commiſſion, to raiſe, as he had power to do, the whole ſtrength of the coun- 


ty, and to embark them at once in the cauſe of the King and the Conſtitution (o). To this (+) Life of the 
intent he ifſued his ſummons for aſſembling the Poſſe Comitatus, on a day certain at Dor- 
cheſter, which is the county town, but, before that day came, he was invited to Oxford 


by a letter from his Majeſty, Col. Goring was ſent into his neighbourhood with ſome 
forces (p), and Col. William Aſhburnham came to him at Dorcheſter, and produced a 
commiſſion of ſuch a nature, as plainly enough demonſtrated that there was no intention 


to confide 
determine t 


22 or to allow him to proceed in that way which he thought could alone 
his conteſt, without involving the nation in a long and bloody war (). He 40, Life of the 
conferred notwithſtanding with Col. Aſhburnham, told him what he had done, and with 8 


what view, but perceiving plainly that his behaviour was diſliked, and his perſon in 
danger, he retired, firſt to his own houſe, and from thence went into the Parliament 
quarters (r). Neither was it long after that he went up to London, where he was ve 


well received by the leading men on that fide, who knew well his weight and intereſt in 4 dion 
his county, and had a very high opinion of his parts and capacity to ſerve them, in caſe 
attach him thoroughly to their intereſts. This however was not very eaſily 


they could 
A2. 


to be ſuſpected at Oxford, the reader muſt judge for 
himſelf. The ſtory, as he tells it, runs thus (10). 
There was, ſays he, an accident fell out a little be- 
* fore this time, that gave new argument of trouble 
to the King, upon a difference between Prince Mau- 
rice and the Marquis. It hath been ſaid, that the 


the weſtern army, had marched from Briſtol the day 
before the Prince, and had taken Dorcheſter and 
and Weymouth before his Highneſs came up to the 


malignity. The former was not thought neceſſary 
to be made a garriſon, but the latter was the beſt 
port town of that county, and to be kept with great 
care. The Marquis had made ſome promiſe of the 
government thereof when it ſhould be taken, of which 
they made no doubt, to Sir Anthony-Aſhley Cooper, 
a young gentleman of that county, of a fair and plen- 
iful fortune, and one who, in the opinion of moſt 
men, was like to advance the place by being gover- 
nor of it, and to raiſe men for the defence of it, 
without leſſening the army, and had, in expectation 
of it, made ſome proviſion of officers and ſoldiers, 
when it ſhould be time to call them together. Prince 
Maurice, on the other fide, had ſome other perſon 
in his view, upon whom he intended to confer that 
charge when it ſhould fall. In the moment that 
the town was taken, and before the Prince came thi- 
ther, Sir Anthony hearing that the Marquis came 
not with the army, but remained ſome time at Bri- 
ſtol, made all the haſte he could to him, and came 
thither the ſame day the King left it, and applied 
himſelf to the Marquis, who remembered his pro- 
miſe, and thought himſelf obliged to make it good, 
and that it was in his power ſo to do, ſince it ap- 
peared that the town was taken, before the King 


army till when he ought to be looked upon as Ge- 
neral of it. 
the Exchequer upon it, as a matter in which his ho- 
pour was concerned, and on which his heart was ſet. 
% Sit Anthony came likewiſe to him, who was of his 
acquaintance, and deſired his aſſiſtance; that after 
«© ſo much charge he had been put to in the expectation 
of it, and to prepare for it, he might not be expoſed 
to the mirth and contempt of the country.” It was 
evident, that if he returned with the commiſſion from 
the Marquis (which he was moſt inclined to give 
him) both he and the commiſſion would be affronted, 
and the town would not be ſuffered to ſubmit to him: 


Earl of Carnarvan, who was General of the horſe of 
Maje 


« in an unjuſt pretence, put a publi 
army, both conſiderable places, and the ſeats of great 


had declared to him, that he ſhould not go to the 
He conferred with the Chancellor of 


done, 


© inſtability of that gentleman's nature not being then 
© underſtood or ſuſpected. | 

* He did write with all the kill and importunity he 
© could uſe to the King, and writ to the Lord Faulk- 
© land, © To take Sir John Colepepper with him, if 
he found any averſion in the King, that they might 
© together diſcourſe and prevail with him.” But his 
poſitively and obſtinately refuſed to grant 
92 ſaid, He would not, to pleaſe the Marquis 
diſobligation and 
« affront upon his nephew. So the expreſs returned 
without effect, and the Marquis was as ſenſibly 
touched as could be imagined, and ſaid, That he 
« was fallen from all credit with the King, and was 
* made incapable of doing him further ſervice ; that 
“ his fidelity ſhould never be leſſened towards him, 
« (as in truth he was incapable of a diſloyal thought) 
« but fince he was become fo totally uſeleſs to the 
« King and to his friends, he hoped his Majeſty would 
« give him leave to retire to his own houſe, where he 
% doubted not he ſhould be ſuffered to live privately 
and quietly to pray for the King, The Chancel- 
© lor knew well the nature of the Marquis, that would 
never give him leave to purſue any reſolution which 
he found might prove inconvenient to his Majeſty, for 
whom he had all poſſible duty ; yet he knew too, 
that the miſchief was not ſmall, from the obſerva- 
tion that the Marquis thought himſelf ill uſed, and 
that there were too many who would take the op- 
portunity to foment thoſe jealouſies and diſcontents, 
and therefore reſolved (having diſpatched all things 
which were incumbent on him at Briftol, and uſed 
all freedom with the Marqhis for the diſpelling all 
troubleſome imaginations) to go himſelf to the King, 
© and to repreſent that affair to him, and the probable 
* conſequences of it, with new inftances. And, at 
* laſt, with very great difficulty, he did ſo far prevail 
with his Majeſty, that he gave a commiſſion to Sir 
* Anthony-Aſhley Cooper, to be Governor of Wey- 
© mouth, which he was the more eaſily perſuaded to, 
out of ſome prejudice he had to the perſon who he 
© underſtood was deſigned to that government.” The 
words a little before this time, at the beginning of this 
account, refer to the plundering of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe, by Prince Maurice, which this writer acknow- 
ledges, at the ſame time he excuſes it all he can. He 
adds however, that upon this, Lyme and Poole, the 
only two garriſons the Parliament had in thoſe parts, 
inſtead of ſubmitting, ſent the Prince ſo peremptory 
an anſwer, that though he wanted not either troops or 


Earl of Shafteſ- 


(p) Loches 
Works, Vol. III. 


carinon, he did not think fit to approach them (11). (1) Warwick 

This agrees exactly with the former relation, and we Nemoin, p. 359. 

may eafily diſcern why thoſe who had broke their words Clarendon's fin. 

with Sir Anthony were afraid to truſt him; neither of _ Rebellion, 

are the words the noble Hiftorian put into his mouth * 3“. 

common ſenſe, if he had not been deeper engaged than 

from this relation appears. This ſevere cenſure upon 

his mutability therefore might have been ſpared, if 

any refle&ions were to be made, they ought to have 

fallen upon that great ſoldier of fortune, who made ſo 

free with his own word, the liberties of the Engliſh (12) Hiftory of 

nation, and the King his uncle's intereſts (12). 52 Charles . 
16 X IA C IF 


— 

© therefore the Chancellor was of opinion, that there 
* was no other way but to appeal to the King, and 
« defire his favour, as well as his juſtice, in giving his 
© commiſſion to the perſon deſigned by the Marquis, 
* which would remove that part of the exception which 
* would moſt trouble the Prince ; and he offered to 
« write hunſelf very earneſtly to the King. Beſides 
* his defire to gratify the Marquis, he did, in truth, 
believe it of great importance to his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, to engage a perſon of ſuch a fortune and in- 
© tereſt ſo thoroughly in his quarrel, as he then believed 
© ſuch an obligation muſt needs do, the flexibility and 

VOL. HE Ne. 123. 


E 


92 Hiſt. of the 


Memoirs, p. 289 


. C2) Heath's 
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done, for though the Noble Hiſtorian is pleaſed to ſay, (and though it be his it is but a 
(:) Clarendon's coarſe ſaying) That be gave himſelf up body and ſoul to the Parliament (s), yet this does not 
* very clearly appear, ſince it is very certain that he betrayed none of the counſels with 


which he was truſted at Oxford, nor took any other ſtep, by which he might render his 


2 E 1 former connections any way uſeful to thoſe whom he had now joined (2). But it is in- 


7. 472. deed evident that he accepted a commiſſion from the Parliament (u), and raiſed forces in 


Dor ſetſhire for the recovery of ſome places out of the hands of thoſe, who he thought had 
nothing elſe in view but carrying on a war for the entire reduction of the kingdom, the 
merit of which might entitle them to great rewards, from the new government that might 


u) Whitlocke's 
emorials, p.94 · 


Loches be then eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the antient and legal conſtitution (w); and it is no 


UL 2.473. wonder at all that he ſhould oppoſe this, if we conſider how large an eſtate he had, and 


* conſequently, excluſive of principles, how much it was his private intereſt to look unto 


(x) RawlighRe- the ſafety of his country (x). In October 1644 he took Wareham by ſtorm, and very 


di 2 . 8. * 1 2 
tens k. i ſoon after reduced all the adjacent parts of Dorſetſhire; this, and ſome other actions of 


the ſame nature, might poſſibly induce the Earl of Clarendon to add to the harſh cha- 
chellion, p.399, racter beforementioned, that he became an implacable enemy to the Royal family (y), One 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe they had other ſentiments of him at Oxford, fince he was truſted 


with ſome private negotiations between his Majeſty and Denzil Lord Hollis, at the treaty 


(z) Locke's of Uxbridge, for which the latter was afterwards queſtioned in Parliament, and had loſt 
Works, Vol. III. his life, if Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper could have found his memory of what paſſed in 
n (z) [E]. Neither was this the only ſervice he did the Royal cauſe, for when 
%) See this bath jt began every where to decline, and conſequently when there could be no motives of inte- 


proved and ex- 


Mlained in the reſt to induce him, he thought of a ſurprizing expedient for giving a check to the 


note. power of the Parliament, by raiſing the CLV B-MEN (a), who put Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
(% Rig. of the after the fatal battle of Naſeby, to a ſtand, and which deſign had probably given a new 
Civit Wars ef turn to affairs, if it had been as vigorouſly executed, as it was wiſely and warily con- 


| 8 . gerted (5) [F]. Thus was Sir Anthony employed in propping the Royal Cauſe, when 


e Princes, Rupert and Maurice, abandoned the King, and accepted paſſes from the 
e Warwick's Parliament to retire beyond the ſeas (c). Towards the end of 1645 he was choſen Sheriff 
of Norfolk (d), and approved by Parliament. The next year he was Sheriff of Wiltſhire, 
(% Whitlccke's and had an ordinance of Parliament to enable him to reſide out of the county (e). In 1651 


Memorials of- 


| Eoglih Afairs, he was of the Committee of Twenty, appointed to confider of ways and means for re- 


p. 185. forming the Law (F). He was alſo one of the Members of that Convention that met after 
00 Life of the General Cromwell turned out the Long Parliament, and was very active in oppoſing his 
Earl of Shafteſ- ambitious deſigns, which occaſioned the diſſolution of that aſſembly (g). He was again a 
bury, f. 94. Member of the Parliament of 1654, and was one of the principal perſons whaſigned that 
{f) Collin's famous Proteſtation, charging the Protector with tyranny and arbitrary government; 
Peerage, Vel. II. neither was it in Cromwell's power, when it was at the higheſt, to prevent his bein 

at elected, which forced him to turn him, and other honeſt gentlemen, out of the Houſe, 


* which was done more than once, but particularly in 1636, when he ſhewed as much 
og * courage and firmneſs in expoſing and thwarting the illegal meaſures of that arbitrary 
| Uſurper, 


LE] Could have found his memory of what paſſed in thing for any other man in the like circumſtances ; but 
that buſineſs.) In the treaty at Uxbridge the King added, that he knew the value of his friendſhip, and 
had ſome ſeparate and private communication with Lord ſhould be glad to merit it, by having the greateſt re- 
Hollis, then Mr Hollis, and the Lord Commiſſioner gard for him for the future, which offer was very rea- 
Whitlock ; Lord Saville, who, about that time, was dily accepted, and a friendſhip commenced from thence, 

| created Earl of Suſſex, going over afterwards to the which laſted as long as their lives (16). | 
(13) Whitlocke's Parliament (13), gave information of this, and the [F] As it was wiſely and warily concerted.) The 
Memorials, p. warm and violent party, who hated Hollis for adher- true ſtate of the buſineſs there hinted at, was briefly 
15+ ing ſteadily to his principles, were very deſirous of this: Sir Anthony met with Serjeant Fountaine, by 
| having this imputation fixed upon him, which they accident, at an inn, and in diſcourſing about publick 
apprehended it was in the power of Sir Anthony to affairs, they quickly agreed in their ſentiments, that 
do. There had been an old enmity between them, and the nation would be equally undone, which ever fide 
Mr Hollis had prevented Sir Anthony from coming prevailed, and that therefore it ought to be the aim 
into the Houſe of Commons, though he had been fairly of all well-diſpoſed perſons to compel the violent of 
elected. When the latter came to be examined, he both parties to ſacrifice their animoſities and private 
ſaid, that though what he knew of that matter might views to the intereſt of the publick, that abſolutely re- 


(16) Leocke's 
Works, Vol, III. 
Pe 473» 


poſſibly tend to acquit Hollis of the charge, yet he quired a peace (17). In order to bring this about, (17) Clarendon's 


could not ſuffer himſelf to ſay any thing about it, be- the Commons in ſeveral counties were encouraged to 
cauſe it would look as if he would have taken this oc- take up arms, to declare themſelves neuters, and to 
caſion to revenge himſelf, in caſe it had been in his inſiſt upon a treaty, by which they might be reſtored 
it) Locke's Power (14). This did not ſatisfy the Houſe by any to the benefit of the laws, and of the Conſtitution (18). 
Works, Vol. III. means , fo that they ordered him to withdraw, and This was carried ſo far, that Sir Thomas Fairfax re- 
2. $73s _ threatened him with a commitment to the Tower. That ceived their propoſals, and promiſed to communicate 
| had no effect, and though ſeveral of his friends came them to the Parliament ; but General Cromwell and 
out to him in the Lobby, and perſuaded him to ſatisfy others, bent upon driving things to extremities, at- 
the Houſe ; yet he would not depart from his firſt re- tacked ſome bodies of club-men, and getting the bet- 
ſolution, but anſwered, he neither could nor would ter of them, cut the poor people to pieces without 
remember any thing about it. After a long debate, mercy, which diſconcerted the ſcheme, and frighted 
5 the main queſtion was put, and, for want of evidence, thoſe who had the management of it from purſuing it 
25) Whitlocke's Mr Hollis, though with difficulty, was acquitted (15). as they intended (19). The reader will obſerve, that 
— He went ſome time after to make his acknowledg- this was built upon the ſame principles with that 2 
ments to Sir Anthony, who told him, he was not at poſition which Sir Anthony had made to the King 

all obliged to him, that he would have done the ſame about a year before. 01 Th 
b at 


Hitt, of the Re- 
bellion, p. 455. 

Locke's Works, 
Vol. III. p. 472. 


(18) Eiſt. of the 
Civil Wars of 

Great Britain ard 
Ireland, p. 157. 

Whitlock's Me- 
morials, p. 171, 
173. . 


(19) Hift, of the 
Civil Wars of 


GreatBiitain, Sc. 


pe. 153, 


££©_ 
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Uſurper, as any man in the kingdom (5). It is indeed true, that the Proteſtor endea- G) This famous 
youred to gain him, as he did other perſons of eminent parts and extenſive influence, by fgned by Sir An- 
appointing him one of his Privy-Council ; but as to what has been ſuggeſted, of his Cn, Aſhley - 
aiming to become his ſon-in-law, and coming by that means into the chief management 2 
of affairs, may be well conſidered as a calumny (i), ſince it can be hardly doubted, that hgAad 
it been true, Cromwell would not have miſſed that opportunity, of fixing him in the ſup- — fring 
port of his government and of his family. When the Protector Richard was depoſed, and Suni, — 
the Rump came again into power, they nominated Sir Anthony one of their Council of half Sheer. 
State (e), and a Commiſſioner for managing the army. He was at that very time engaged _ 
In a ſecret correſpondence with the friends of his Majeſty King Charles II, laid the ſcheme — 
5 of Sir George Booth's inſurrection in 1659, and, if he had not been defeated, would have 
: Joined him with all the ſtrength of Dorſetſhire ()). This could not be fo ſecretly carried, (/) RawleighRe- 
| but that the Parliament had notice of it, and upon a complaint, that though Sir George Reach . 
Booth was the hand, yet another Knight was the head of that buſineſs, he was not only *: 427. 
queſtioned but impriſoned, He defended himfelf with great art and (kill, notwithſtanding ,,, 0... 
| which, it was with infinite difficulty that he was acquitted and diſcharged (m) [G]. Stateſman, p. 26, 
- The Rump afterwards appointed him one of the Committee to ſecure the Tower, one o _ 
the ſix Commiſſioners for the command of the army, and colonel of a regiment of horſe (). Cf of tte 
Soon after, with eight other members of the old Council of State, he ſigned a letter to bury, p. 135. 
General Monk to encourage him to march into England (o), which was the firſt direct ss Mer. 


morials, p. 694. 
= made towards the Reſtoration, as Sir Anthony's Regiment of horſe was one of the ir 
fi 


that joined that General, upon his marching into this kingdom (p). It was by his (% Baker's Che. 


influence that the abjuration oath was laid aſide, and even the Noble Hiſtorian is * 7 2 
pleaſed to allow, that as the revolt of the fleet under the command of Vice-Admiral %%) Whitlocke's 
| Lawſon, was what broke the heart of the Committee of Safety; ſo he is alſo forced to 88 p. 
DP own, that this was brought about by Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, who gained that gal- __ 


lant officer (q) from his old patron Sir Henry Vane, and prevailed upon him to tell Bn. of the Re- 


Sir Henry, when he came in perſon to the fleet, that he would ſubmit to no authority but — PF. 
i — = = =. . p · 704 705. 
that of the Parliament. He was alſo very inſtrumental in quaſhing General Lambert's de- Buker's Chron. 


ſign, which had otherwiſe prevented the King's return (7) ; and though no doubt Ge- * HD 
neral Monk's intentions for the ſervice of the King were very ſincere, yet it is certain that . 


Sir J. P. 203. 


[G] That he was acquitted and diſcharged.] Theſe ſhews his principles, and from what views he pro- 
were times of infinite perplexity, and in which even moted the Reſtoration (23). The facts contained in jt (23) Locke's 
men of the greateſt abilities had much ado to ſecure are very curious and very important, and I believe Works, Vol. III. 
themſelves. It was on May 13, 1659, that Sir An- there will be hardly found any man fo great a Sceptick * * 
thony-Aſhley Cooper was appointed one of the Council as to believe, that the Earl of Shafteſbury would depart 
of State, in which the executive part of the govern- - from truth, in a letter written to his ſovereign, upon 
(20) Rawleigh ment was veſted (20). Upon the 18th of the ſame ſubjects of which that Prince was as much maſter as he. 
Redivivus, P. 42. month a charge was brought before that council againſt * I had the honour to have a principal hand in your 
Sir Anthony and the Lord Commiſſioner Whitlocke, Reſtoration, neither did I act in it but on a principle 
| for correſponding with the King, or ſome of his Mini- of piety and honour : I never betrayed, as your Ma- 
(21) Whitlocke's ſters abroad (21). It was the misfortune of this noble * jeſty knows, the party or councils I was of. I kept no 
Memorials, p. perſon, of whom we are ſpeaking, to be as little in correſpondence with, nor I made no ſecret. addreſſes 
2. 1 the good graces of Whitlocke, as of Clarendon, as to, your Majeſty ; neither did I endeavour or obtain 
OY 5 27. will very plainly appear from the following account, any private terms or articles for myſelf, or reward for 
i which he gives us of Sir Anthony's defence (22). Sir what I had done, or ſhould do. In whatever I did 
(22) Whitlecke's © Anthony-Aſhley Cooper made the higheſt profeſſions towards the ſervice of your Majeſty, I was ſolely 
Memorials, v, that could be made of his innocence, and the higheſt * acted by the ſenſe of that duty I owed to God, the 


679. imprecations of God's judgments upon him and his Engliſh nation, and your Majeſty's juſt right and 
TY © poſterity, if ever he had any correſpondence with the * title. I ſaw the. hand of Providence that had led us 
1. 111, King, or with Sir Edward Hyde, or any of the King's through various forms of government, and had given 


power into the hands of ſeveral ſorts of men, but he 
had given none of them a heart to uſe it as they 
ſhould ; they all fell to the prey, ſought not the 
good or ſettlement. of the nation, endeavoured only 
the enlargement and continuance of their own autho- 
rity, and graſped at thoſe very powers they had com- 
plained of ſo much, and for which ſo bloody and ſo fatal 
a war had been raiſed, and continued in the bowels of 
the nation. I obſerved the leaders of the great parties 


* Miniſters or friends; and his expreſſions were ſo high, 
© that they bred in ſome the more ſuſpicion of him, but 
at this time he was believed, and what followed after- 
* wards is known.” It appears from hence, and from an- 
other paſſage that we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
immediately, that this gentleman had no opinion of 
Sir Anthony's ſincerity or veracity, But the queſtion 
is, or at leaſt ought to be, whether this opinion was 
well founded ? Sir Anthony's life and fortune were at 
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endon's ſtake in this caſe ; and, which is more, the welfare and of religion, both laity and clergy, ready and forward 
he Re- ſafety of this nation: if therefore Sir Anthony had no to deliver up the rights and liberties of the people, 
455. concern or intercourſe with the King, or his friends and to introduce an abſolute dominion ; ſo that ty- 
* abroad, though he had concerted meaſures for pro- ranny might be eſtabliſhed in the hands of thoſe that 


| | curing a free Parliament, in which the ſenſe of the na- * favoured their way, and with whom they might have 
tion might be known, in reference to the government * hopes to divide the preſent ſpoil, having no eye to 


1 they were moſt inclined to live under, he certainly * poſterity, or thought of future things. The aceu - 

— had a right to defend himſelf in what manner he thought ſation which occaſioned this note hung in the Houſe 

157. proper: no doubt this was none of the moſt eligible of Commons till the 14th of September, 1659, and 

's Me- | methods, but perhaps it was the only method to pre- then we have the following account of it from an an- 

8 ſerve himſelf amongſt ſuch people. Now the fact was thor before cited (24). Sir Anthony-Aſhley Cooper (24) Whitlocke's 

| really thus, and this is not an apology contrived for * voted not guilty of the accuſation againſt him, of — Po 
the defence of this noble perſon's memory, but ariſes * having correſpondence with the King. The queſtion Je 

eas from evidence, which I will inſtantly produce. Many * was not brought againſt me for the ſame matter, 

ars of years after this, when he was Earl of Shafteſbury, and * there being no ground for it as there was for the 

ain, Sc. a priſoner in the tower, he wrote a letter to King other.“ _ 


Charles II. the following paſſage in which fully OP CH) in 


% 
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Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper put it out of his power to act otherwiſe than he did, by firſt 
(% Locke: Procuring that great man an unlimited commiſſion from the Parliament, and then obliging 
ns Fell. Ro in the Council of State, to remove ſuch officers as they could not depend upon, and 
thee particularly Sir William Leckhart, who was Governor of Dunkirk, and to re-place them 
(% Heath's Chr, by perſons of whom they had a better opinion, as in that caſe by Sir Edward Harley, 
1 Den which left no room for diſputes (s). He was returned a member for Dorſetſhire, in that 
1 te) RawleighRe- Which was called the Healing Parliament, which fat April 25, 1666, and a reſolution 
= re, f. 48. being taken to reſtore the Conſtitution, he was named one of the twelve members of the 
=) Whitlecke's Houſe of Commons to carry their invitation to the King (z), and it was in his performing 
1 8 p. this ſervice, that he had the misfortune to be overturned in a carriage upon a Dutch road, 
F Tos Athen. and thereby to receive a dangerous wound between the ribs, which ulcerated many years 
1 Oxon. vol. II. after, and was opened when he was Lord High- Chancellor, a circumſtance neceſſary to be 
col 722. mentioned, on account of the ſcandalous reflections that were afterwards made upon it (u). 
(x) lawleighRe- Upon his return to England, and the King's coming over, he was, together with General 
5 = Mig. Monk, and other great perſons, ſworn of His Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy-Coun- 
N Oran. Va. II. cil (w), He was alſo one of the Commiſſioners for the trial of the regicides, and the re- 
col. 722, flection made thereupon by the Oxford Hiſtorian might have been ſpared, ſince nothing is 
clin. certain, than that he had nothing to do with the counſels of thoſe, that either be- 
420. 2j Ci. II. trayed or ſhed the blood of their Sovereign (x). Upon the approach of the coronation, the 
. King his maſter thought fit to raiſe him to the dignity of the peerage, and, by Letters 
|  (=)RawleighRe- Patent dated April 20, 1661, created him Baron Aſhley of Winborne St Giles's, with 
* lass 3% very honourable mention of the ſhare he had in bringing him back to his kingdom ) [H]. 
ton Dogs. Chron, He was ſoon after made Chancellor and Under-Treafurer of the Exchequer (z), and upon 
| Series, p. 116, the death of that loyal old Peer, and his great friend and patron, the wiſe and worthy Earl 
(5) celine: of Southampton, he was appointed one of the Lords Commiſſioners (a) for executing the 
| Peerage, Vel. II. office of High-Treaſurer, He continued in the councils and in the confidence of the King 
| r. 377. his maſter, during the happieſt part of his reign, and ſtood as high in his favour as any 
. te) RawleighRe- Of his Miniſters, He was afterwards made Lord Lieutenant of the county of Dorſet (5), 
; divivue, p. 53- and on the twenty-third of April 1672, he was created Baron Cooper of Pawlet in the 
as ny of Somerſet, and Earl of Shafteſbury (c). At this time the Lord Keeper Bridgeman 
22, Vel. II. Parting with the Seals, he was, on the fourth day of November, raifed to the great and 


— 723; envied poſt of Lord High-Chancellor of England (4), which office he executed, as even his 
. enemies allow, with equal ability and integrity LI J. In his other capacities, of a Miniſter 


and 


[H] In bringing him back to his kingdom.) We have conſideration of which acceptable ſervices he created 
already ſhewn, from as good authority as can be de- him to the degree and dignity of a Baron. | 
fired, that this noble perſon, as he acted very cauti- [1] With equal ability and integrity.) He reſided, | 
 euſly on one ſide in the management of that nice af- during his continuance in that employment, at Exeter- | 
fair, behaved alſo very diſintereſtedly on the other. houſe in the Strand, and proceeded from thence to | 
Whitlocke very frankly owns, that he was ready to Weſtminſter, with all the ſolemnity poſlible, for it was 
have gone to the King with propoſals, and what he his opinion, that ceremony and ſtate were both uſeful | 
blames this great man for, was an intention to reſtore and neceſſary to keep up the credit of great offices (30); (40) Collins's | 
2% Whitlock e's the King, without making terms (25). It was, how- for to uſe his Lordſhip's own words to Baron Thurland, Peerage, Vol. II. 
Memorials, p, ever, the judgment of Lord Aſhley, that this was the Reputation is a thing of conſequence to magiſtrates as P 377+ 
697. only right way of acting, for he thought that any terms well as merchants. He wore an aſh - coloured filk 
ſo made would alter the Conſtitution, and what he gown, richly laced, and did not at all alter his garb 
chiefly aimed at by bringing back the king, was upon his acceſſion to that high ſeat of judicature. He 
reviving the Conſtitution, which, from the experience was deſirous of cutting buſineſs ſhort, and of avoiding 
of ſucceſlive changes, he judged would be a bleſſing to forms, in which we are told, that the Lawyers gave 
the nation. Sir Philip Warwick tells us in his Me- him ſo much trouble, that to be able to proceed, he 


| King's murcer, 


moirs, that himſelf, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, and Sir 

Geoffery Palmer, met Mr Anneſly, afterwards Earl of 

Angleſey, Sir Anthony-Aſhley Cooper, and Sir 

William Morrice, before the Healing Parliament 

fat, by which his Majeſty was very well informed 

(26) Memoirs of of their good intentions fr his ſervice (26). The 
Atairs after the ſame writer informs us, that General Monk was tam- 
7. 428. pered with by the French Embaſſador, and great of- 
fers made to ſupport him, in caſe he had been ſuſ- 

ceptible of French counſels; and acquaints us, that it 

was upon the appointing of a new Council of State, the 

names of ſome of which he gives us, and amongſt them 

Sir Anthony, that the old republicans began to fear the 

(27) Warwick's calling back of the King (27). There is alſo extant a 
rn P-420, letter to Admiral Montague, afterwards Earl of Sand- 
1875 wich, from Sir Anthony - Aſhley Cooper, upon Lam- 
bert's defeat, which plainly ſhews his ſenſe of things 

| in general, and of that ſeaſonable ſtroke in particu- 
(23) See this Let» lar (28). But the words in the preamble to his pa- 
w_ in the frft tent are ſo full and expreſs, that they need not any au- 
— 3 thority to ſupport, or commentary to explain, them. 
es. In this his Majeſty takes notice (29), © that he had in 
Dela 2 reſpects manifeſted his loyalty to King Charles I. 
Baron. V . Aud his great affection to his country in the late pe- 
7. 401. rilous and difficult times, and likewiſe to him, by 
* his prudent and ſeaſonable advice and conſultation 

* with General Monk, in order to his reſtoration, in 


actions 


as forced to return to them: however, he was as ex- 

ditious as it was poſſible, and his quick penetration 
enabled him to ſee very far in a ſhort time, and what 
he ſaw, his eloquence made every body elſe ſee ; 
ſo that whatever he decreed was ſo plain, and ſo per- 
ſpicuous, that there needed no learning to perceive he 
was in the right, nor was it poſſible to puzzle things 
again ſo much as to create a doubt that he was in the 
wrong (31). This gave him a high reputation at that (31) Life of the 
time, ſo that Mr Dryden, to beget an opinion of his Earl of Shafteſe 
own impartiality, in that moſt inviduous character which * 
he gave of his Lordſhip, was forced to throw in a fine 
compliment upon his integrity in the diſtribution of 
juſtice (32). It was a point of too great conſequence (32) Dryden's O- 
to be omitted, and it ſeems was then too well under- — —_— 
ſtood to be miſrepreſented. Some attempts have been 1. . 156, 137. 
ſince made to leſſen his character, as a Chancellor, but ; 
whoever conſiders them attentively, and obſerves, that 
they are deſtitute of facts, and publiſhed at a great di- 
ſtance of time, will not be much moved by them (33). (43) North's 
Another writer, immediately after his Lordſhip's death, Examen. p. 59. 
ſpeaks of his behaviour thus (34): With what prudence, 
* candour, honour, and integrity, he acquitted himſelf (34) Rawleigh 
in that great and weighty employment, the tranſ- Redivivus,p.53, 
the Court of Chancery, during the time 57 
of his Chancellorſhip, will beſt teſtify ; juſtice then 
run in an equal channel, ſo thas the cauſe of the rich 

Was 


of the 
haſteſs 
01. 


ens O- 
ems and 
ns, Vol 


„ 157. 


rth's 
P. 59. 


wleigh 
„p.53 


and Privy-Counſellor, he has been variouſly ſpoken of, and it would require a volume to 
enter into the merits of the queſtion, and to diſcuſs fairly and impartially what has been 


faid, arid what might be ſaid, on both ſides, in this article, however we cannot be ex- 

pected to enter into any ſuch field, and ſhall therefore be content with obſerving, that 

trom the publick records of his diſcharge of theſe offices, particularly his ſpeeches in Par- 

liament upon the ſwearing in the Lord High-Treaſurer Clifford, his ſucceſſor Sir Tho- 

mas Oſborne and Mr Baron Thurland (e), we muſt conclude him one of the ableſt men, ( See tho 

and one of the moſt accompliſhed orators, this nation has ever bred. The ſhort time that r in Raw- 

he was at the helm was a ſeaſon of ſtorms and tempeſts, and it is but doing him ſtrict ju- and in Echard's 

ſtice to ſay, that they could not either affright or diſtract him. hatever he did he did F. of England. 

with his might, and there was a ſpirit and dignity in his adminiſtration, which that go- 

vernment could never recover after he left it (f). He was the ſoul and genius of the Mi- (/)Memoirs; and 

niſtry while he made a part of it, but whether he did not carry things too high, and out 4 af e Ear! 

of the reach of all other capacities but his own, it would favour of raſhneſs to deter- of Shaftebury, 

mine (g) [K J. When the King had taken a reſolution, as he was apt to take ſuch reſo -n 

lutions without conſulting others, of changing meaſures, the Chancellor very quickly 02) This feems 

diſcerned it; and as he knew it was for his ſafety, ſo he thought it nd diminution to his % , Bags cd 

honour, to follow the example of his Prince, and therefore he changed in time, in which bi e and 
| | 8 his bite? el. 


© was not ſuffered to ſwallow up the rights of the poor, the Chancellor Shafteſbury, at the admiſſion of Lord 
© nor was the ſtrong or cunning oppreſſor permitted to Clifford, and his ſucceſſor, the Lord Oſborne, to the 
* devour the weak or unſkilful oppoſer ; but the abu- office of Treaſurer, will fee ſuch a manifeſt difference 
© ſed found relief ſuitable to their diſtreſs, and thoſe as will give no ſmall weight to this conjecture (37). (45) See both 


by whom they were abuſed a ſevere reprehenſion, The ſecond great ſtroke was, the declaration for Liberty thoſe Speeches in 


with exact judgment and equity.” 


* anſwerable to their crimes. The miſchievous of Conſcience, in which both theſe great Miniſters Echard's Hiſto- 
* conſequences which commonly ariſe from the delays, were equally concerned, though with very different) - 

and other practices of that court were, by his views, for Lord Clifford was then a concealed, and not 

© ingenious and judicious management, very much long after a declared, Papiſt: the Earl of Shafteſbury 

© abated, and every thing weighed and determined yas deſirous of obliging the Diſſenters, the former was 

for maintaing this Declaration, even againſt the opi- 

LX] It would ſavour of raſhneſs to determine. ] All nion of Parliament; the latter, finding his maſter wa- 

that is ſaid, either in our general hiſtories, or private vering, gave up the Declaration, that he might put 


' memoirs, of the conduct of the Earl of Shafteſbury himſelf at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt. They 
While in power, and as it were at the head of the ad- both ated, conſidering the circumſtances under which 


(35) Of theſe yan 


there are many, 
ſuch as Rawlei 
Redivivus. 


cation of the Earl 
of Shafteſbury. 
Compleat Statef- 
man, Cc. in print; 
and there are ſe- 


veral others in 


Ms. 


(36) As it is cit- 
ed by Archdeacon 
Echard, in his 
Hiſtory, 


miniſtration, is liable to many objections, and ought the Declaration was framed, like wiſe Stateſmen ; and 
therefore to be read with much circumſpection. Such when they came to divide, each of them ſhewed „ 
as have written direct apologies for him, of which ſteadineſs to his principles, not in the leaſt unworthy of 
there are ſeveral, will have ever thing to have been a great politician, ſo that Lord Clifford retired with 
not only well and wiſely, but uprightly and virtuouſly credit, and the Earl of Shafteſbury kept his power when 
done, which, perhaps, is more than ought to be ad- he loſt his poſt, and when no longer able to rule a 
in favour of any Miniſter (35). On the other Court, ſhewed his dexterity in becoming the ruler of 
d, ſuch as make no ſecret of their diſlike to this the people (38). The 7hird great ſtroke was peculiarly (38) Compl. Hiſt. 


e. great man, very ſeldom ſhew the leaft ſcruple of paint- his, and that was, the iſſuing writs during the receſs of England, Vol, 
moirs and Vindi- ing him in the blackeſt colours, and both diſcover how of Parliament, in virtue of his office, and making uſe _ * . 


far they deviate both from impartiality and truth, by of his intereſt in the country to procure elections in 
running into palpable abſurdities, and viſible contra- conſequence of thoſe writs, agreeable to the views of 
dictions. A few inſtances ſeem to be requiſite, that it his adminiſtration. Father Orleans, who had his lights 
may appear we have collected the materials of this ar- from King James, applauds this meaſure, and ac- 
ticle with that caution and care which it's importance knowledges as well the candour as the capacity of the 


demands. There were three great ſtrokes which di- Chancellor, in reſpect to his maſter's ſervice (39). The (33) Hitt. of the 


ſtinguiſned the period of his miniſtry, and tis not a honourable writer before-mentioned gives us quite ano- Nevelutione in 

little difficult to form a right judgment of his behavi- ther account. He tells us (40), the Chancellor did — _ 

our in any one of them. The fr of theſe is as to his it to bring in his own creatures in Dorſetſhire more Stuarts, - — 
ſhutting up the Exchequer. In reference to this, Sir eſpecially, and to keep out the friends of Colonel 

Joſeph Tyley's manuſcript (36) poſitively affirms, that Strangeways, whom he diſliked for many reaſons, but (40) North.. 

that the meaſure was of Lord Aſhley's contrivance, but moſt for being a very loyal gentleman. It happens men, p. 42, f. 
that it was picked out of him when heated with wine, unluckily, that he entirely overturns his own ſyſtem, . 

and in a free converſation by Sir Thomas Clifford, who, by acknowledging, that all the perſons brought in by 

by that artifice, got himſelf advanced to the Peerage, Shafteſbury's intereſt, were Royaliſts (41). However, (41) Id. t 9.55. 


ä and to the high dignity of Lord Treaſurer of England. the Houſe of Commons turned them out again without 


(®) North's Exa- 
men, P. 38. 


An honourable author affirms the direct contrary ; he the leaſt ſtruggle, either on the part of theſe new mem- 
compares the Earl of Shafteſbury and the Lord Clifford bers, or of the Crown. Shafteſbury ſaid upon this, 


to a ſub-ſheriff and a ſheriff; the former, he ſays, had that if the King would not ſupport his Chancellor, his 


the authority, and the latter carried the wand (*). Chancellor could do little in that capacity for his ma- 
Both theſe ſtories cannot be true, and it is highly pro- ſter's ſervice. Upon the whole, it ſeems to be pretty 


bable that neither of them are ſo. The Earl of Shafteſ- el 


bury was not a man to be over-reached, and Lord Clif- 
ford had too great a capacity to ſtoop to any direction. 
It is moſt likely, that they acted in concert; and tho 
it may be very true, that the Earl of Shafteſbury was 
ambitious of being Treaſurer, yet he might be pre- 
vailed upon to give way to the Lord Clifford, becauſe 
the very meaſure required the aſſiſtance of a Chancellor, 
and none of the great men in that adminiſtration were 
capable of exerciſing that office but the Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury. The Earls of Clarendon and Southampton had 
mutually ſupported each other in thoſe poſts, and we 
may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that Shafteſbury and 
Clifford propoſed to follow their examples ; indeed it 
is certain they did follow. them as long as they were in 
power, and whoever conſiders the ſpeeches made by 

VOI. III. No. 123. | 


q | 


ear, that the Earl of Shafteſbury was in hopes the 
Court would have proſecuted the Dutch war with ſuch 
ſucceſs, as to have carried the glory of the Engliſh 
flag to the utmoſt height, promoted the Engliſh com- 
merce in it's largeſt extent, and have ſacrificed that 
kind of bigottry, which he judged to be the bane of 
the Proteſtant Religion, in which caſe he thought the 
power of the Crown, and the grandeur of the people, 
muſt have ſtood upon the ſame baſis; but finding that 
other ſchemes were bringing upon the carpet, though 
not by the King, but rather the Duke, he choſe to 
make a ſhort turn, and to comply with thoſe who 
could ſave him, inſtead of continuing to play a deſpe- 
rate game in conjunction with ſuch, as, to make their 
peace, might be tempted to make him a victim (42). 


16 V [L) With 


(42) Rawleigh 
Redivivus, p. 83, 
34, 83. 
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his enemies ay he had a very great dexterity ; and, on the other hand, his friends believe; | 


Q Sir William that he made a virtue of neceſſity, and when he ſaw that his great parts could be no longer 
emple's Me- 


Mie, London, ſerviceable to his Maſter in office, he thought it very allowable to make uſe of them to 


1692, $v0, p.71. fave himſelf (), and in this it is no ſmall commendation, that he retired with credit, where 
„ perlen it would have been the higheſt point of wiſdom in any other man to have eſcaped ruin (i). 
8 37. The Duke of York was apprehenſive, from his conduct in Parliament, that he ſhould find 


him in many reſpects uncomplying, and was therefere very earneſt with the King to re- 
(4) Wood's Ath. move him, which however his Majeſty was not much inclined to do, becauſe he had a 


' Oxon, Vol. II. 


2 755 great opinion of his ſkill in finding out expedients, and of diverting dangers before things 

came to extremity (c). At length, however, that point was carried, and Nov. 9, 1673, 
f — 1 the Earl of Shafteſbury reſigned the Great-Seal, but with ſome particular circumſtances, 
398. with the knowledge of which the reader cannot be diſpleaſed (/) [L]. After he had thus 

quitted the Court, he continued to make a great figure in Parliament; his abilities enabled 
(m) RavlcizebRe- him to ſhine, and his inclinations did not incline him to reſt (n). In 1675, the Lord 
Ws 'P* Treaſurer Danby introduced the Teſt Bill into the Houſe of Lords, which was vigorouſly 
67 BurnetsHiſt. oppoſed by the Earl of Shafteſbury, who, if we may believe a great Prelate, diſtinguiſhed 


own 


Times, Vol. I. himſelf more in this ſeſſions than ever he had done (z), which is ſomewhat ſingular, con- 


p. 384. ſidering he had long before attained the reputation of being one of the greateſt ſpeakers of 


(e) Rawleigh Re- that age. In this indeed he ſhewed his parts, and contradicted the character that ſome 


divives, P. ü. had given him, of being an indiſcreet Orator, by inſiſting, for a full hour, on the folly 


P-7--. lig. of and Impropriety of condemning all reſiſtance by an expreſs law (o). He ſhewed, that as | 
his own Times, government could not ſubſiſt if men might reſiſt as often as they were diſpleaſed; fo li- 


Vol. T. p. 384. berty muſt be loſt, if in no caſe reſiſtance was lawful. He obſerved, that a King might 


| (+) Vindication be in the hands of a faction, and then it would be treaſon to oppoſe what bad the ſanction 
(f” the Ex of of his name, though it was to reſcue his authority. He delivered this diſcourſe with his 


Shafteſbury, p. uſual eaſe and freedom, though he knew that every word he ſaid was watched, and his 
Burnet's Hit. of enemies had the mortification of finding, that he could ſay what he pleaſed, without put- 


His own Times, 


Vol, I. p. 384. ting it in their power, how much ſoever it was in their will, to hurt him (p). A diſpute 
SY between the two Houſes, occaſioned an unexpected prorogation by which the bill was loſt. 
(s) Kennet's and There enſued upon this a receſs of fifteen months, and when the Parliament met again 
ichard's Hilto- Feb. 16, 1676-7, the Duke of Buckingham argued, that it ought to be conſidered as 


Barner' ms. of diſſolved, the Earl of Shafteſbury was of the ſame opinion, and maintained it with ſo 
is own Times, 


Vol. I. p. 4. much warmth, that together with the Duke beforementioned, the Earl of Saliſbury, and 
| the Lord Wharton, he was ſent to the Tower, where he continued for thirteen months, 
(U Ravlcigh Re- though the other Lords upon their ſubmiſſion were ſpeedily diſcharged (q). In order to 


2% % be delivered from his confinement, he applied himſelf to the Court of King's-Bench, 
Burnet's Hift, of 


Bu wen Hiff of Where, after his Counſel had done ſpeaking, he argued his own caſe with much eloquence 


Vol. I. p. 431, and wit. He was notwithſtanding remanded to the Tower, and, at the next meeting of 
43 437+ 


Parliament, this application was magnified into a great crime by the then Lord Treaſurer 
1 Danby, who very ſoon after was obliged to have. recourſe to the ſame method for his own 


uns Revolu- deliverance, and felt very ſenſibly the weight of thoſe ſevere doctrines, which he took ſo 


tions of England 


One much pains to eſtabliſh upon this occaſion (r). At length the Earl of Shafteſbury made a 


full ſubmiſſion, and, upon an addreſs of the Houſe of Peers, the King was pleaſed to diſ- 


0.) Raw leich Re- charge him (), and the precedent made in his caſe was afterwards reverſed (t). He ma- | 
naged the oppoſition to the Earl of Danby's adminiſtration with ſuch vigour and dexte- 


divivus, p. 23, 


(e) Sir William rity, that it was found abſolutely impoſſible to do any thing effectually in Parliament, 
Oy "_ without changing the ſyſtem which then prevailed. The King, who deſired nothing fo 
| - much as to be eaſy, reſolving to make ſuch a change, diſmiſſed all the Privy-Council at 
fw)Kennet's and 


Echard's Hite once: and formed a new one; this was declared April 21, 1679, and at the ſame time 


| riew the Earl of Shafteſbury was appointed Lord Preſident (u). This was one of the beſt re- 


bu oon Tias, ceived, as well as one of the moſt popular, meaſures, in his whole reign, and was equally 


Vol. I. p.456. acceptable to the people at home, and to the natural allies of this nation abroad (w), It 


UL]; With the knowledge of which the reader cannot * fire your Majeſty wwill permit me to carry the ſeals 
be diſplea ſed.] We have this relation, which is plea- * before you to chapel, and ſend for them afterwards 
ſant enough in it's circumſtances, and theſe are ſo much * from my houſe. To which his Majeſty readily com- 
the more credible, from their agreeing exactly with the * plied, and the Earl entertained the King with news, 
characters of the perſons mentioned; from Mr Arch- and other diverting ſtories, *till the very minute he 
deacon Echard, which we ſhall give the reader in his * was te go to chapel, purpoſely to amuſe the cour- 


2 Hiſtory of own words (43). *© Soon after the breaking up of the tiers and his ſucceſſor, who he believed was upon 


Eazland, p. 898. Parliament, the Earl was ſent for, on a Sunday morn- * the rack for fear he ſhould prevail upon the King to 
ing, to Court, as was alſo Sir Heneage Finch, Attor- change his mind. The King and the till Chancel- 
© ney-General, to whom the ſeals were promiſed. As lor came out of the cloſet talking together, and ſmil- 
* ſoon as the Earl came, he retired with the King in- ing, and went together to chapel, which ſurprized 
© to the cloſet, while the prevailing party waited in * them all, who could have no opportunity to inform 
triumph to ſee him return without the purſe. His * themſelves what was to be expected, and ſome ran 
* Lordſhip being alone with the Kin Lad, Sir, I immediately to tell the Duke of York all their mea- 
* hnow you intend to give the ſeals to the Attorney-Ge- * ſures were broken, and the Attorney-General was 
* neral, but I am ſure your Majeſty never intended to * ſaid to be inconſolable. After ſermon the Earl went 
* diſmiſs me with contempt. The King, who could home with the ſeals, and that evening the King gave 


a „ *G „ „ „„ 


* not do an ill - natured hing, replyed, God"s f, my * them to the Attorney-General, a man of great parts 


Lord, 1 will not do it vith any circumflance that may and abilities, with the title of Lord Keeper. 
* look like an affront. Then Sir, ſaid the Earl, I de- 5 | 


CMI] Allowing 
Ws | 


bei © bk _ ea ww uA= 


ans > tad had bg wn 


had not however long the good effects that were expected from it, which was owing to the 
factions at Court, and thoſe quickly roſs co ſuch a height, that the Earl was removed from 


that high employment on the fifth of, October following (x). He had drawn upon him- 
ſelf the implacable hatred of the Duke of York, by ſteadily pragoting, if not originally 


inventing, the project of an Excluſion Bill. 


In reſpect to this 


1 


« » 
2 I - 
4 = 


P E R. 


was indeed immoveable, 


notwithſtanding he knew the King would never conſent to it, and though moſt of his 
friends were inclined to accept the'txpedient offered by the Court, of providing againſt 
what they feared, by eſtabliſhing legal limitations. It is not our buſineſs to determine in 
ſo nice and important a point, but this we may have leave to ſay, that his Lordſhip's 


The 


wy ona clear and weighty, allowing his principles to be well founded (y) [MJ], 
covery of the Popiſh plot openeda way for ſubverting the Earl of Danby's miniſtry, 
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(x) Collins's Peets 
age, Vol. II. p. 
383. | 


(y Burnet' ut. 
of his on Times, 
Vol. I, p⸗ 469, 


and the general opinion ſeems to be, that this induced the Earl of Shafteſbury to puſh that #77 #* 49% 
matter, not only with vigour but vehemence, There is nothing plainer than that he was 
the author and promoter of all the proſecutions that followed thereupon, as well in the in- 
ferior Courts, as in Parliament; with a view of quaſhing the Popiſh party entirely, and '=) ris. of the 
of excluding the Duke, which were the points he had moſt at heart, and which, without 
doubt, he purſued with unrelenting ſeverity (z). Upon the King's ſummoning a Parlia- 


ment to meet at Oxford, March 21, 16801, he joined with ſeveral Lords in a petition to! 


prevent it's meeting there (a), which however failed of ſucceſs. He was preſent in that 
Parliament, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the Excluſion Bill, which however was thrown out (a) RawleighRe- 
in the Houſe of Lords. He is likewiſe ſaid to have uſed his utmoſt endeavours to have = n 
reconciled his Majeſty to that meaſure, but without effect (5). It is no wonder that ſuch 

a conduct as this ſhould inflame the Duke and his friends againſt him, and not long after, (5) North's EM- 
an occaſion either offered or was found, to make him feel the weight of their reſentments. * . 123. 
Upon the diſſolution of that Parliament, and his return to London, one Bryan Haines 
applied himſelf to him, under pretence that he could make ſtill clearer diſcoveries than 
hitherto had been made of the Popiſh plot, and the murther of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, 
provided, that for this ſervice, he might obtain a pardon (c). But when this man was Burner's Hit. of 


brought before the Privy- Council, he gave quite another account, and boldly charged the 


5 7 Allowing his principles to be well founded.) 


It was a misfortune to the Earl of Shafteſbury, that 
thoſe who were angry with him have tranſmitted to 


poſterity the hiſtory of thoſe times in which he lived, 


and of that government in which he had ſo large a 

ſhare. As for inſtance, Sir William Temple having 

come in by the intereſt of the Earl of Arlington, and 

being afterwards ſupported by that of the Lord Trea- 

ſurer Danby, could not avoid feeling a diſtaſte to one 

who left the former, and oppoſed the latter, and of 

ttsis there are viſible marks in thoſe paſſages of his Me- 

(44) Temple's moirs, where the Earl of Shafteſbury is mentioned (44). 
Works, Vol. I. The Biſhop of Saliſbury was very intimate in his turn 
5. 334» 335,337, with the Earl of Shafteſbury, as well as other great 
339, 340, 341, men of thoſe times, but had the misfortune to be upon 


343, Ke. bad terms with him afterwards, by bringing the unfor- 
| tunate Lord Stafford to e Shafteſbury at the Bar 

of the Houſe of Lords, with being a friend to the Pa- 
(45) Burnet's piſts a little before he ſuffered death (45). The Hon. 


Hiſtory of his Roger North had his reaſons alſo for diſliking him, 
own Times, Vol. yhich he tells us very fairly, ſpeaks upon all occaſions 
„„ enemy, but as an enemy declared, and therefore 
(45) In his E the leſs to be 1 It cannot be aſſerted, that 
— _ his when theſe writers relate facts concerning this noble 
Life of Lors Lord, they do not deſerve credit, for as men of ſenſe 
North, as often and reputation, that is due to whatever they relate, 
11 he mentions 2s à thing known; but theſe remarks, and many more 
= that might be added, are ſufficient to take off the edge 
of their cenſures, to leſſen the credibility of their con- 

jectures, and to keep the reader from having an im- 

plicit faith in the characters they have drawn of a man 

they did not love, and that chiefly, becauſe he oppo- 

{ed thoſe who are the heroes of their reſpective works, 

ſuch as Lord Halifax, Lord Danby, and Lord North. 

As to the point of the Bill of Excluſion, it 1 

mentioned as an inſtance of the Earl of Shafteſbury's 

diſlike to monarchy, and thoſe who oppoſed it are 

magnified as men who were beſt affected to what was, 

at that time, eſteemed the Engliſh Conſtitution. One 

of thoſe writers ſays, that the Earl of Shafteſbury ne- 

ver denied his changing ſides, but, on the contrary, 

took a pleaſure in relating the many turns he had made, 

and in ſhewing that he made them at the proper 

45) Burnet's times (47). It might have been added, that he va- 
Hitt, ef his own lued himſelf likewiſe upon never betraying thoſe he 
Times, Vol. I. left, and upon quitting parties without leaving his 
Bok principles. He had a good opinion of * Charles 
the ſecond's inclinations, and thought his affairs were 

prejudiced by carry ing the dead weight of a Popiſh 
{icceſſar. This he thought neceſſary to be removed, 


Earl 


and thought the only way to remove it, without pre- 
Judice to the monarchy, was to exclude the Duke of 
York, and paſs on to the next heir. He judged that 


er. in 
ngland, p. 5 
Buraet's Hit, of 

own Times, 
p- 486, 


(e) Rawleigh Re- 
di vus. P. ii. p. 101. 
North's Examen, 


117 


his own Times 
Val, I. b · 506. 


ſuch a law, would be no improper inſtance of the abſoC- 
lute power of a King and Parliament, might provide 


for the ſafety of the ſubject, and yet leave the power 
of the Crown entire, without tinging the Conſtitution 
with the leaſt colour of a common-wealth (48). How 
far he might act in this from his perſonal reſentment 
againſt the Duke of York, what views he might have 
of re-eſtabliſhing his own power, or what ſchemes he 
might be drawn into after the diſfolution of the Ox- 
ford Parliament, are out of the caſe. We are ſpeak- 
ing of the grounds upon which he promoted the Ex- 
cluſion, and how fat they were reconcileable to his 
former principles, of which the reader, from what 
has been ſaid, may very eaſily ſettle his judgment. 
As for Lord Hallifax, who was the great patron of 
the limitations, he made no ſcruple of owning, that 
he meant thereby not to limit the ſucceſſor only, but 
to leſſen and curtail the prerogatives of the Crown. 


(48) Collected 
from his ſeveral 
Speeches made 
upon that occa- 
ſion in Parlia» 
ment. 


He carried it ſo far, if we may believe the Biſhop of 


Sarum, and there is not the leaſt colour for diſbe- 
lieving him, as to inſinuate, that a Popiſh King was a 
bleſſing, as it afforded an opportunity of putting all 
his ſucceſſors under theſe reſtraints (49). Now grant- 
ing theſe accounts to be true, there cannot be any thin 

clearer, than that Shafteſbury continued a Royaliſt, 
though at the head of an oppoſition, and that Lord 
Hallifax ated, or affected to act, upon the maxims 


(49) Burnet's 
iſt, of his own 
g. 456. 


of a common -wealth's man, when in the ſervice of the 


Court. The reaſons why Shafteſbury always rejected 
the ſcheme of limitations were, firſt, becauſe he thought 


it was not for the benefit of the ſubje&, that the pre · 


rogatives of the Crown ſhould be leſſened, but that 
the abuſe of thoſe prerogatives by Miniſters ſhould be 
puniſhed ; and therefore he conceived it unjuſt, that 
the Engliſh Monarchy ſhould ſuffer for the fault of the 
Duke of Vork; and ſecondly, he thought limitations 


impracticable, becauſe, if the perſon limited came to 


be King, and had a Parliament to his mind, thoſe li- 
mitations might be as eaſily and as legally repealed as 
ever they were enacted. It is evident, that neither of 
theſe objections lay againſt his ſcheme of the Exclu- 
fion, for that would have left the Monarchy ſound and 
entire, and have placed ſuch a new head as would 
have always maintained his own title, and muſt have 
governed by law, in order to have it effectually in his 
power to do that; which would have been an advan- 
tage to the nation, rather than an inconvenience. 

SS NIV. 


| 
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(% North'sExa- Earl with endeavouring to ſuborn him (d). Upon this information his 


men, p. 117. 


Lordſhip was ap- 


prehended on the ſecond of July 168 1, and after being examined by his Majeſty in Coun- 


(% Kennet's and Cil, he was committed to the Tower, where he remained upwards of four months, not- 
Echard's Hiſto- withſtanding he petitiongd, and took every other legal method to obtain a trial, or 
Rawleigh Redi- to be admitted to bail àccording to the Habeas Corpus Act (e). At length, on the 
vious, „ P ewenty-fourth of October, 1681, a bill was preſented to the Grand Jury at the Scſſions 
Burner's Hit. of Houſe in the Old Bailey, againſt him, for high-treaſon, and the witneſſes were examined 


his own Times, 


2 in open court. 


They certainly teſtified enough, or rather too much; for, on the one hand, 
the evidence they gave was very incredible in itſelf; and, on the other, their characters 


(f) Compl. Bi. were ſo infamous, that even a probable ſtory would ſcarce have deſerved belief upon tir de- 


of England, Vol. 
III. e. 400. 


poſition (f). But what was chiefly relied on, was a paper found in the Earl's ſtudy, which 


contained the draught of an aſſociation ; yet it was neither written, or ſo much as marked, 


on the new Pro- 


(t Remarks vp- With his hand; and though it contained many ſtrange things, yet it was full of the higheſt 


5 of Aeg zeal for the preſervation of the King's perſon (g). Upon the whole, the Jury thought fit 
tion, where the to return the bill Ignoramus. This occaſioned a very high controverſy, many aſſerting that 


Aſſociation is 


bas in kagk this was inconſiſtent with their oaths, and others, who took themſelves to be as good judges, a, 
Do maintaining as poſitively, that, conſiſtent with their oaths, they could not have found an- 
(5) RawleighRe- Other verdiCt 3 and ſeveral things were publiſhed on both ſides ( [N J. It is certain that 


divivus, P. ii. 
F 121. 


great rejoicings were made upon his Lordſhip's acquittal and diſcharge, and a MER DAI. 
was alſo ſtruck upon that occaſion, which gave a ſubject to the ſatyrick muſe of Mr Dryden, 


(i) Drydeo's O. Whoſe poem under that title is thought not at all inferior to any of his writings, which how- 
riginal Poems and ever decides nothing as to the fact, ſince Poets do not always ſucceed beſt upon the baſis of 


Tranſlations, p 


130. truth or reaſon (i). The Earl, as ſoon as he was at liberty, endeavoured to vindicate him- 


Bulrode's Me- 
moirs, p. 389. 
eee We. 


122. 


ſelf by law, and brought an action againſt one Mr Cradock, for ſpeaking of him as a 

A rule however being made upon the motion of the defendant, that the tryal 
(4) Raw1eizhRe- ſhould not be had before a Jury either of London or Middleſex, but in any other county 
domus, P. ü. p. that his Lordſhip ſhould chuſe, he thought fit to diſcontinue his ſuit (). 


He reſided for 


many years at Thanet Houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, but finding his health decay, his ſpirits 


775 Kennet's ang declining, and the times growing ſtill more and more tempeſtuous, to which we may add, 


Echard's Hiſto- 
TIES, 


- that thoſe who were his bittereſt enemies were now 1n the zenith of their power, he thought 
it high time to ſeek for ſome place of retirement, where, out of the reach of their endea- 
(Rau leich Re- vours to injure him, he might wear out the ſmall remainder of his life in peace ()). It was 


eivivus, P. ü. p. with this view, that in the month of November, 1682, he embarked for Holland, and ar- 
Cool. Eik. of riving ſafely at Amſterdam, after a very dangerous voyage, he took a houſe there, propoſing 
Engl. Vol. III. to live in a manner ſuitable to his quality, being viſited by perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 


Si. Jebn Rereſ- and treated with all the deference and reſpect that he could deſire; but being ſeized by his 


by's Memoirs 


Memoirs, old diſtemper the gout, it ſpeedily flew up into his ſtomach, and ſoen became mortal, ſo 
* that he expired on the twenty- ſecond of January, 1682-3, in the Gixty-ſecond year of his age (m). 


6% RawleighRe- is body being embalmed was tranſported to England, and the corps being landed at Poole 
divivus, P. ü. p. in Dorſetſhire, the gentlemen of that county, out of their extraordinary regard to his me- 
mory, came uninvited, and accompanied it to Winborne St Giles's, where he was interred 


125. 


40%) Coaster With his anceſtors (), and, in 1732, a noble monument, with a large inſcription to his 


age, Vol. 1. honour, was erected by his worthy deſcendant, the preſent Earl of Shafteſbury (o). His 


P* 335. 


[M Were publiſhed on both ſides.] The reader will 
find a full account of the proceedings againſt the Earl 
of Shafteſbury, upon this bill of indictment, in it's 

(56) State Try- Proper place (50), and will there ſee what was ſworn 
als, Vol. 111, p. againſt him, and by whom. The great deſign of the 
418. Court was to make it evident to all the world, that 
the King could not obtain juſtice, even for the higheſt 
offences committed againſt him by a ſubject, from the 
manifeſt partiality of the Grand ſuries in London, 
diſpoſed and packed by malecontent ſheriffs. The 
proof of this was ſuppoſed to depend on the manifeſt 
ſtrength of the evidence offered to prove the facts laid 
| in this indictment, which it was alledged the Grand 
(<1) North's Ex- Jury could not reject, without breach of their oaths (51). 
amen, p. 111. On the other hand, it was inſiſted upon, that the Grand 
Jury being ſworn to bring in a true verdict, they could 
not, in their conſciences, return Billa vera, where the 
evidence was inconſiſtent, given by infamous witneſſes, 
and made up of abſurd and incredible relations ; in 
ſhort, that a Grand Jury was bound to return Ignora- 
| mus, notwithſtanding any evidence, when they, in 
(5x) See the third their conſciences, ſaw reaſon not to believe that evi- 
part of No Prote- dence (52). To this purpoſe, a ſtrong and bold 
Rant Plot, tate piece was Written, as a certain great Prelate informs 
cn ee Robert us, by the learned and ingenious Mr Somers, after- 
wards Lord Somers, and Chancellor of England 
(53). As for the Aſſociation mentioned in the 

473) Burnet's text, the ſame Prelate tells us, and indeed it is v 
Hut. of his own probable, that it was put into the hands of the Earl 
* ae of * when the Parliament 2 at Oxford, in 
Ward! which an Aſſociation een propoſed, as a neceſſar 
3 ag ſecurity againſt the apprehenſions of Popery, and the 
108. . dangers ariſing from a Popiſh Succeſſor after the Ex- 

; 2 


Nous 


Fer zuſon. 


Lordſhip 


cluſion Bill was rejected (54). Thus much is certain, (54) Purnet's 
that the Aſſociation was not mentioned in the indict- Hift. of bis own 
ment, but was offered as a ſupplemental and corro- Times, Vol. J. 
borative proof of what was ſworn againſt his Lordſhip *' * 

by the witneſſes. There was another ſtrange circum- 

ſtance attended this, that one Mr Wilſon, who, on 

the part of the Earl, attended to receive back ſuch of 

his papers as were ſeized, and were not conſidered as 

criminal, and to mark thoſe of anather nature, that it 

might appear they were really found in the Earl's cu- 

ſtody ; I ſay it was another ſtrange circumſtance in 

regard to this Aſſociation, that it was not indorſed (3j) North's 
as the other papers were, and that Mr Wilſon was Examen, p. 112. 
committed for High-Treaſon (5 5). To ſay the plain Rewleigh Redi- 
truth, theſe were very dreadful times, when all par- ius, P. 107, 


ties had recourſe to the moſt unjuſtifiable methods for 1 45 x 


carrying their points. Such as oppoſed the Govern. _ 
met made no fcruple of publiſhing the moſt bitter and (556) In a quarts 


injurious libels againſt it. On the other hand, thoſe em- pamphlet, intitu- 


ployed by the Court facrificed truth and dececy, with- po Faſo e 


out the leaſt ſcruple. Marchmont Needham, who had nimadverſions, 
been employed by the Regicides and the Parliament, to ſent from Lon- 


vilify the Royal Family in the moſt ſcandalous and den te the men 


barbarous manner, was paid by the Miniſters to abuſe 1 
and defame the Earl of Shafteſbury, which he did with for all his Maje- 
all the alacrity in the world (56), and his abuſe is ſty's ſubjects in 


transferred, verbatim, into the account given of this the three King- 


noble perſon by the Oxford Hiſtorian (57). It was = ama, 


given out, with the like deſign, that the Earl of Shaf- eat 
teſbury had the vanity to expect to be choſe King of . * 
Poland, and chis made way for calling him Count Tap- (Gz, 
Ty, alluding to the tap which had been applied upon col. 721, 722, 
the breaking out of the ulcer between his ribs when he 723. 


Was 


—— E 


net's 
1is Own 
ol. 1. 


ind A- 
ons, 
Lon- 
he men 
eſbury, 
* of 
s Maje- 
jets in 
e King- 


London, 


d's Ath. 
Vol. II. 
722, 


1 COOPER. 


COOTE. 1469 


Lordſhip married three wives, the firſt Margaret, daughter to Thomas Lord Coventry, by (p) Deen 
whom he had no iſſue; ſecondly. Frances, daughter to David Earl of Excter, by whom e. 482; rar 


he had Anthony his ſon and heir (p). 


And thirdly, Magaret daughter of William Lord 


p. 482; whete 
eis entirely mi- 


h 
Spencer, by whom he left no iſſue (3). Anthony, his only ſon and ſucceſſor born the 1_radiy aromas 


L-rdibip's having 


16th of January 1651, married Dorothy, daughter to John Earl of Rutland, by whom M by hes 1 


he had iſſue two ſons Anthony and Maurice, 


: wife, ard not b 
and three daughters; Lady Mary married to tis knit. 


Francis Stonehouſe of Hungerford-park, in the county of Berks, Eſq; Lady Elizabeth 9 
wife of James Harris of Saliſbury, Eſq; and Lady Dorothy eſpouſed to Edward Hooper, Gn he 39? 


from the inſct p- 


of Hearn-court in the county of Southampton, Eſq; And his lordſhip departing this lite on e eee 
the 10th of November 1599, was ſucceeded by Anthony his ſon and heir, which Anthony © 
born 26th of February 1670, was a nobleman of extraordinary parts and learning (r), as Ces 


from his celebrated writings appears. He married in 1709, Jane, daughter of Thomas 


Peerage, Vol. II. 


p- 385. 
Ewer, of Buſhy-Hall in the county of Hertford, Eſq; and departing this life at Naples, ſ 


() At preſent 


on the 14th of February N. S. 1712-13, was ſucceeded by Anthony his only ſon, now Lure Licarenant 


Earl of Shafteſbury. His Lordſhip 


68) See the Pre- was Lord Chancellor (58). It was alſo a ſtanding jeſt 
face to Dryden's with the lower form of Wits, to ſtile him Sir bury 
Poem upon the jinſtead of Shafteſbury (59). A very grave author is 
AT pleaſed to tell us, that when his Lordſhip was Chan- 
cellor, one Sir Paul Neal watered his mares with Rhe- 

(:9) North's Ex- niſh and ſugar, that is, entertained his miſtreſſes (60) ; 
amens P. $3- which, if true, was certainly a ſtory that needed not 
Life ne Sung to be communicated to poſterity. We are told, that 
2 _ ©” King Charles II. who would both take liberties and 
Ss bear them, once ſaid to the Earl at Court, in a vein 
Woke fs: of raillery and good humour, and in reference only to 
_— his amours, I believe, Shafteſbury, thou art the wicked- 
eſt fellow in my dominions. To which, with a low 
bow, and a very grave face, the Earl replyed, May 
it pleaſe your Majeſty, of a ſubject I believe I am; at 
which the merry Monarch laughed heartily. When 
parties were at their greateſt height, the King would 
very often honour him with his converſation, and would 
_ aſk his opinion upon indifferent things, which was not 
(61) Character of Pleaſing to the Miniſters, as it carried nothing of that 
of King Charles averſion which they would have had the world believe 
II. p. 5. he entertained againſt his Lordſhip (61). In return, 


amen, p : 60. 


married on the 12th of March 1724-5, the Lady B county of 
Suſan Noel, ſiſter to Baptiſt now Earl of Gainſborough, but as yer they have no iſſue. 


Doriei aud town 
of Poole. 


there is good reaſon to maintain, that whatever lengths 

party might carry him, his Lordſhip ſtill retained a 

deep ſenſe of that favour, with which his indulgent ma- 

ſter had honoured him (62) ; and it happens a little (52) See his Let- 
ſtrangely, that the author who has drawn this noble 1 fh, 3 
perſon's character in the blackeſt colours has, notwith- . 
ſtanding, left us a paſſage, which is the ſtrongeſt proof mots concerning 
of it (63). © If he was a friend really to any human che Er!”s Lite, 
* kind beſides himſelf, I believe it was to King Charles 

II. whoſe gaiety, breeding, wit, good humour, ſa- (5;) North's Ex- 
* miliarity, and diſpoſition, to enjoy the pleaſures of amen, f. 119. 

* ſociety and greatneſs, engaged him very much, that 

had a great ſhare of wit, agreeableneſs, and gallantry 

* himſelf, But this ſame ſuperiority ſpoiled all, his 

* Majeſty would not be always influenced by him, bur 

would take ſhort turns on his toe, and ſo fruſtrate 

his projects: and by that, finding he could not work 

under him, ftrove, if Poflible, to reduce his autho- 

* rity, and get above him. It feems, by what was 

given out, that he would not bave hurt the King per- 

ſonally, but kept him tame in a cage with his ordi- 

* nary pleaſures aboat him.” | 


COOTE (Sir CARL ES) a brave and active Officer in the ſeventeenth Century, 
created in 1660 Earl of Mountrath, was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Charles Coote [A] Who was 


made a Baronet the 2d of April 1621 (a). 


In January 1641-2 he was beſieged in Caſtle- C The Ii 


Compendium, 


Coote by twelve hundred Iriſh, but he valiantly raiſed the ſiege within a week. Not long its by Fr. Ni- 
after, he defeated Hugh O Connor and his forces: And on the 2d of March encountred , 41735, 


Con O Rourk and his followers, who came to plunder Rofcommon ; took him priſoner, 


p- 107. 


and killed moſt of his party. Afterwards he gave a total defeat to the rebels, who had 
formed a Camp at Kregs, and took all their baggage and proviſions. He likewiſe got a 


e from about Bally niſlow. 


[4] Was the eldeſt fon of Sir Charles Coote] This 

Sir Charles Coote was a man of great conſideration in 

Ireland. Upon the breaking out of the Iriſh rebel- 

lion, in 1641, he had a commiſſion for a regiment of 

o) The lim foot, and was made Governor of Dublin (1). On the 
Rebellion, Fc. by 29th of November he relieved the caſtle of Wicklow, 
Sir John Temple, heat a thouſand of the Iriſh, with their commander, 
edit. 1646, 4, Luke Toole, and put them to a ſhameful flight; where- 
F. ü. f. 3. dy he became ſo terrible to the Iriſh, that they ſeldom 
made any reſiſtance where he was (2). In December, 

(2) Ibid. p. 77 3 the Lords of the Pale, in Ireland, accuſed him of hav- 


* — A f Fe = 
chang beds ing uttered, at the council-board, ſome ſpeeches, tend- 
9 


ing to a purpoſe and reſolution of executing a general 
maſſacre upon the Iriſh Roman Catholicks: but the 
(3) Temple, ibid. Lords Jullices cleared him of that imputation (3). On 
p. 23, 24. e 7 5th of the ſame month he pillaged and burnt the 
the village of Clantarfe, near Dublin (4). The 1oth 
(4) Ibid. p. 29 3 of April, 1642, he was ſent with Sir Thomas Lucas, 
wdCor, p. 84785. and fix troops of horſe, to relieve Bir, and ſome other 
places. They were to paſs a cauſeway which the re- 
bels had broke, and had caſt up a ditch at the end of 
it ; but Coote made thirty of his dragoons alight, and, 
in perſon, led them on, and beat off the Iriſh, with 
the ſlaughter of forty rebels and their captain, and then 
relieved the caſtles of Bir, Burrous, and Knocknemeaſe ; 
and having ſate almoſt forty-eight hours on horſeback, 
and loſt and ſpoiled a hundred horſe in this expedition, 
they returned to the camp on the eleventh, at night, 
without the loſs of one man. And this was the pro- 

VOL. III. Ne. CXXIV. 


And in Eaſter-week relieved Athlone with ſome 


proviſions 


digious paſſage through Mountrath-woods, which in- 
deed is wonderful in many reſpects, and therefore juſtly 
gave occaſion for the title of Earl of Mountrath to be 
entailed upon the poſterity of Sir Charles Coote, who 
was the chief commander in this expedition (5). Some (3) Cox, ibid. 
time after he accompanied the Lord Liſle in relieving P. 5. 
the caſtle of Geaſhill, and, at the council of war, told 

the reſt, that if they made haſte they might eaſily 

paſs the defiles and cauſeways, before the enemy could 

aſſemble to oppoſe them: whereto another replied, 

that perhaps it might be ſo, but when the country was 

alarmed how ſhould they get back? I proteſt, ſaid 

* Sir Charles Coote, I never thought of that in my 

* life ; I always conſidered how to do my buſineſs, and 

* when that was done, I got home again as well as [ 

could, and hitherto I have not miſled of torcing my 

way: ſo they relieved that place, and beſides took (5) 14m, p. 106, 
Philipſtown and Trim; which laſt, three thouſand '?7* 

Iriſh attempting to recover the next night, Sir Charles 

Coote routed them with a very few forces. But in this |.) Temple, as a- 
rencounter he had the misfortune of being ſhot to death ; bove, p. 26, 23, 
whether by the enemy, or by one of his own troopers, 51. 

is uncertain (6). Beſides his other offices and employ- 
ments, he was one of the council to the Lords Juſtices 


of Ireland (7). He left ſeveral ſons, namely, Sir Charles I ee 


moi-s, Vol. II. 


his eldeſt ſon and heir, created Earl of Mountrath; Ri- p. 8 20. See al 
chard, afterwards Baron of Colloony and Earl of Bel- The lrih Com- 
pend um, p. 107, 
119. 


[B] For 


lamont ; Chudleigh ; Thomas (8). 
i6 Z 


p —— — a 


F 


pi. 495, 497,500. Galloway ſurrendred to him, after a long and tedious ſiege. 
2 Clanrickard deſired to enter into a Treaty with him, for putting a period to the war in 
(= wis. 95% Ireland, and eſtabliſhing the repoſe of that Nation (c). In June he reduced Sligo (d): 
(s) Page 316. And in July marched againſt a party of the Royaliſts in Kerry [E]; whom 


P. ii. p. 203. 


1470 


0 rn 


4 « 


99 2 proviſions and other neceffaries (). About the beginning of the year 1644, he was one 
Cox, F. ii. p.97. Of the Agents from the Iriſh Proteſtants, who attended King Charles I. at Oxford, in or 


(e) Cox, ibid, 
P · 139+ 


the Engliſh Af 
fairs, Sc. 


Mr Whitelocl:, lead | ; 
reer leading Rebels were taken priſoners (F). 


to treat of a Peace between them and the Catholicks in Ireland (c). In November 1646, 
having received ſome forces from England, he broke through the army of the Iriſh with 
| a party, and cauſed them to draw farther off from Dublin, which they kept in a manner 
(4) Memorials of beſieged (d). In May 1647, he gave them a great defeat, in which a thouſand of them 
were ſlain (e). Soon after, he had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with them, in which ſome of the 
In October the ſame year, joining his forces 
with thoſe of Col. Jones and Col. Monk, they took ſeveral Caſtles and places from the 


(%) Ibid. p. 251. Iriſn; and among the reft, Port Leſter, and Athboy (g). About the end of the next 


(f) Ibid. p 258. 
620 Page 275. 
(S) Idem, P · 367. 


year, marching with the forces he had aſſembled in Connaught, from Sligo ſeventy miles 
into the Rebels county; after a little ſkirmiſh with them, he burned great ſtore of their 
corn, and brought away a great booty (5), He allo took Culmore-fert (i). 
turn, he apprehended Sir Robert Stuart, the King's commander in thoſe parts, and ſent 
him into England with an Accufation againſt him. Upon which occaſion, fo well did the 


At his re- 


(i) Hitt, of ire. Parliament approve of his conduct, that they ordered care to be taken of his forces, and 


land, by R. Cox, 


ſent him a letter of thanks (&). 


(* Whitelock, 
P- 367. 


In 1649 he did not meet with the ſame ſucceſs : For 
he was ſtraitly beſieged in Londonderry [B] by ſuch of the Iriſh as had declared for Kirg 
Charles II; and they demanded he fhould depart the Kingdom (/). But having ſome 
relief come from England, he ſallied out, and ſcoured the country for ſeven miles on all 


(1) This. p. 396. fides of the city, killing many, and taking ſeveral priſoners (n). After which, he con- 


(mn) lbid, p · 414, 
420. oh, 


(0 Page 422. Proved of, and ordered him to be ſupplied 


(e) Page 425, 
426, 427. 


cluded a peace with Major-general Owen Row O-neal, in order to preſerve the garriſon of 
Londonderry, and the Engliſh intereſt in thoſe parts : which the Parliament highly ap- 


with proviſions and ammunition (#). Ac- 


cordingly, being ſupplied with them, and reinforced with a thouſand foot, and five _ 
hundred horſe, hemarch'd into the country poſſeſſed by King Charles's friends, and having — 
clear'd all round Londonderry for fourteen miles together, he brought great ſtore of pro- 

viſions into that city (o): and kept the field without any conſiderable oppoſition. 


In De- 


cember, he routed about four thouſand horſe and foot, that came to the relief of Carrick- 


436 


(p) bi. 5. 435, fergus, then cloſely beſieged by him, and flew fourteen hundred men; whereupon Car- 
rickfergus ſurrendered (p). About the beginning of the year 1650, he marched towards 


(7) Ibid. p. 443- Belfaſt, where he found no oppoſition, and ſettled that country (q). Then he reduced Caſtle- 


(r) Page 446. 


dove (r), and advanc'd towards Catherlough (s). In April, he reduced many ſmall Forts 
near Carrickfergus, and took Inniſkilling and ſome other places (1), whereby he became ſo 


(s) Page 451. formidable, that the Iriſh army in Ulſter would not engage with him, tho? he took great 


( Page 453, 
455. 


(%) Page 455, 
458. 


booties from them (a2). In June, he gave a great defeat to the Biſhop of Clogher [CJ. 
who was advancing at the head of four thouſand foot and ſix hundred horſe, to hinder the 
junction of Sir Charles, and Colonel Venables (w). In September, he was at the ſiege of 
”” . Athlone: And in May 1651, was ſent to attend the motions of the Iriſh in Connaught 


(x). In June, he marched thirty miles in a day and a night, in order to eſcape the Mar- 


(w) Page 463, 
454. 


quis of Clanrickard who endeavoured to intercept his paſſage; and joining the then Deputy 


of Ireland, they routed the united forces of the Marquis of Clanrickard and Earl of Caſtle- (5) Page 5zr. 


5 Pg: 477» haven, killing and taking three thouſand of them: Then he went, and fat down before 


(c) Ibid. p. 527, 


Be die- Galloway (Y). Soon after, advancing againſt the remains of the Marquis of Clanrickard's 7, 832. 


Vol. I; p- 343, 
3473. 


Maſo-caſtle (a). 


(y) Whi 


[BI] For he ua, ſtraitly befieged in Londonderry.) 
During this ſiege, he agreed to ſupply the beſiegers 
with powder, upon their engaging to furniſh him with 
| ſuch proviſions as he wanted ; which was performed 
(0 Lidlow'sMe- On both fides (g). This ſhows how little Sir Charles 
was afraid of the beſiegers. But how greatly he was, 
and had been, diſtreſſed, for want of pay and pro- 
viſions, is evident, from a paper of requeſts to Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell, wherein it was repreſented, 
in the name of Sir Charles Coote and his forces, that 
they, being three regiments of horſe, and three of 
foot, had received but eight months pay in eight years, 
(10) Whitclock, and a peck of oatmeal a week (10). 
23 above, p. 410. [C] In June he gave a great defeat to the Biſbop 
of Clogher.) This battle was fought at Skirfolas, on 
(+1) Hift. of Ire- the 2 1ſt of June (11); and, after ay hour's hot diſ- 
hand, by R. Cox, pute, with great reſolution on both ſides, the Iriſh 
+ 11s p. 14 


moirs, Vol. I. 
294 


were wholly routed. Many of them were killed upon 
the place, and the execution was ten or eleven miles 


(i) Whitelcck, every way that night (12): but, afterwards, the pur- 


p 40 i ſuit was continued farther than ever was heard of be- 


eit 158, Forces, they abandoned ſeveral paſſes, and a caſtle of — (Zz). 


at leaſt, in all, three thouſand killed. The Biſhop be- 


And he alſo took Lade Me- 


moirs, Vol. I. 


| In the beginning of the year 1652, he haraſs'd the Barony of Burren t. 698, p. 396, 
lock, L DI, which refuſed to pay him contributions (5). And on the 12th of May enſuing, wm 


. HiR., of Ireland 
the Marquis of by K. Cox, Vol. 
II. in Charles II. 


p- bg, 


Whereupon, 


having (4) Whitelock, 
| beaten as above, p. 31. 


fore, namely, above thirty miles. So that it was be- 
lieved, that five hundred of all this army did not eſca | 
(13). But Sir Charles writes in a letter, that there were 8 ud 
ing taken, much wounded (14), was hanged the next 5 
day, by order of the Preſident, and his head ſet up on (14) Whitzlock, 
one of the gates of Londonderry; of which, but tze 
year before, he had aſſiſted Sir Charles Coote in rai- 
fin the ſiege (15). | Fe: (15) R. Cox, 2s 
D] He harrafſed the Barony of Burren.] Mr White - above, p. 24; 

lock informs us, that this Barony hath neither wood, 3 3 
water, nor earth enough to hang, drown, or bury a, 
man (16). 2 | 

LE] Aud in July he marched againſt a party of the (16) Memorials, 
Royalifts in Kerry.) They had got together a body p. 521. 
of about five thouſand men, under the conduct of the 
Marquis of Clanrickard and Sir Pkelim O Neal, with 
which they had beſieged and taken the fort of Balli- 
ſhannon, Whereupon Sir Charles Coote and Colonel 
Venables drew out what forces they could, and ad- 
vanced towards them with fuch expedition, n 

ECON” they 


| beaten from their faſtneffes, and ſecured the paſſes by planting ſome garriſolli he ſo di- 
ſtreſſed them that they could no longer continue in a body; therefore they, and the Mar- 
quis of Clanrickard came in and ſubmitted. And he had leave to tranſport himſelf with 


three thouſand men to any foreign country in friendſhip with England, within the ſpace of . 
three months (e). To enable Sir Charles to carry on the war, he was one of the Com- ()) 1bia. p. 540. 


1471 


Ludlow, as a- 


miſſioners of the taxes, exciſe, and cuſtoms, for Ulſter (F). After Ireland was reduc'd dave, oc and; 


to the obedience of the Parliament, he was one of the Court of Juſtice in the pro- 
vince of Connaught (g); of which he was made Preſident by Act of Parliament (5). Being 
in England at the time of the depoſing of Richard Cromwell, he went poſt for Ireland, 
to carry the news of that great alteration to his brother Henry Cromwell, and to concert (2) idem, vol. 11. 
with him what to do in order to maintain themſelves in their poſts (i). At firſt he ſeemed * . 
to aim at nothing more, than to keep his Government in Connaught, and to have his 6) 1344, p. 7046 
Regiment of Foot, and troop of Horſe, continued to him (t) FJ. But when he found 
that King Charles the Second's intereſt was likely to prevail, he endeavoured to inſinuate () Ibid. p. 64. 
himſelf into his favour. For that purpoſe, he ſent over to the Marquis of Ormond, then 
at Bruſſels, one Sir Arthur Forbes, a Scotiſh Gentleman of good affection to the King, 
and good intereſt in the Province of Ulſter where he was an Officer of horſe, © To aſſure 
his Majeſty of Sir Charles's affection and duty; and that, if his Majeſty would vouchſafe 
to come into Ireland, he was confident the whole Kingdom would declare for him : that 
though the preſent Power in England had remov'd all the ſober men from the govern- = 
ment of the State in Ireland, under the character of Preſbyterians ; and had put Ludlow, 
Corbet, and others of the King's judges in their places; yet they were generally ſo 
* odious to the Army as well as to the People, that they could ſeize upon their perſons, 
and the very caſtle of Dpblin, when they ſhould judge it convenient.” However, the 
King not chuſing to go to Ireland, diſmiſs'd Sir Arthur Forbes with ſuch letters and com- 
miſſions as he deſired : who, upon his return to Ireland, found the ſtate of affairs much 8 
alter'd ſince his departure (/). For Sir Charles Coote, and one or two more, fo influenc'd % Th H#: of 
the whole council of Officers, that they prevail'd upon them to vote, Not to receive Col. Sr. by LoraClz- 
Ludlow as commander in chief; and, beſides, made themſelves maſters of Athlone, x" 
Drogheda, Limerick, Dublin, and other places for the ſervice of the King (m). Then 11. p. 754, 755. 
he ſent to Col. Monk, to acquaint him with the progreſs he had made in fecuring Ireland; 
| Who was ſo pleaſed with it, that he cauſed the cannon at Berwick to be fired in teſtimony % sen, . 
of his joy, and ſent back the meſſenger with letters of thanks for the good ſervice, deſiring 2 787, 138. © 
him and his friends not to reſtore the Commiſſioners of the Parliament, whom they had 
ſeized, to the exerciſe of their authority (2). Soon after, Sir Charles Coote, and ſome 
others ſent to the Parliament a charge of high-treaſon, againſt Col. Ludlow, Col, John 
Jones, Col. Thomlinſon, and Miles Corbet (o). But the oppoſite party reſolved to ſeize 
him, and his friends : of which having notice, he mounted on horſe back, and, attended 
by great numbers of people, rid about the ſtreets of Dublin, and declared for a Free Parlia- 
ment (p). He likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Dublin-caſtle, and expelled Sir Hardreſs 
Waller from the command of the army (q). To recommend himſelf further to the King, 
he apprehended John Coke, chief juſtice of Ireland, who had been Solicitor-general at the (2) Page 839. 
trial of King Charles I (r). Notwithſtanding all that, the Rump thought themſelves ſo 
ſure of him, that on the 5th of January 1659-60, they approved of what had been done by 
him and otherofficersof the army in Ireland for the ſervice of the Parliament; and ordered, 
rkhat the Thanks of the Houſe ſhould be given them for their good ſervice, to be ſigned by 
the Speaker, and ſealed with the Seal of the Parliament(s). On the 19th of the ſame month, 
they appointed him one of the Commiſſioners for the management of the affairs of Ireland ( Id. Na.604. 
(:). But, before thoſe Commiſſioners declared for King Charles, they infiſted upon ſeveral _ | 
particulars relating to their intereſt as members of that nation ()). The 6th of September“ 1 Nuts. 
1660, Sir Charles Coote was, on account of his many and great ſervices for the Royal (% The fn 
Cauſe, created Baron and Viſcount Coote, and Earl of Mountrath in the Queen's county e. 
in Ireland: and was alſo appointed one of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland (w). But he did 5. 107, 193: 
not long enjoy theſe Honours, for he died the 18th of December 1661 (x). He was 
ſucaeeded in honour and eſtate by Charles his ſun, the ſecond Earl; anceſtor of Algernoon, 
the preſent, and fifth, Earl of Mountrath, late repreſentative in Parliament for the 
borough of Heydon in Yorkſhire, 


(f) Ludlow, 
ibid. p · 33s. 


% Ibid. p. 704. 


(n) Ibid. p. 798. 


| _Y 
(o Thid, p · 805, 
80b. 


(P) Ibid. 2. 338. 


00 Page 857, 


) MercuriusPo- | 
litic. No. 682, 


(x) Ibid, 


6% Ludlow, as 
above, Vol. L. 


they were near the place before the enemy had notice 
of their march; who, finding themſelves ſurprized, re- 
treated to the bogs, leaving a ſmall garriſon in Balli- 
ſnannon; but being purſued by the Parliament's forces, 
Who killed and wounded about three hundred of them, 
(in which number were thirty officers) and took from 
them ſevenor eight thouſand cows, on whoſe milk they 
chiefly ſubſiſted; twelve hundred of them came in and 
laid down their arms ; upon which the garriſon they 
had placed in Balliſhannon ſurrendered upon articles (17). 
_ [F} Ar firſt he ſeemed to aim at nothing more than to 
keep his government in Connaught, and to have bis re- 


in hopes that he would employ them in the defence and 
preſervation of that authority under which he had done 


ſo many great ſervices, and from whom he had re- 


ceived ſo many marks of favour. This $ir Charles 
promiſed to do, and added, that he was fully con- 
vinced that his intereſt was wholly involved in the pre- 
ſervation of the Parliament, all that he enjoyed being 
derived from their authority; and that as he had op- 
poſed the late King in his arbitrary deſigns, ſo he 
would continue to act in conformity to thoſe actions, 
well knowing, that if the fon ſhould happen to pre- 
vail, the Engliſh intereſt would be loft in Ireland, and 


iment of foot, and troop of horſe continued to him.] 
r Ludlow informs us, (if he is altogether to be cre- 
dited) that he aſſured ham of bis endeavours, to have 
all thoſe things conſu med to him by the Parliament, 


the Iriſh reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their lands, ac- (13) Luilow's 
cording to an agreement paſſed between them. And x" Ac... 
this Sir Charles promiſed Ludlow he would do {1 * a 


705. - 
CORBET 


"Hap 


(3) Word, Ath. 
on. Vol. I. 


(5) 13. ibid. 


d) Id. ubi ſu- 


E n . ö 


CORNMT (Ricnany), Biſhop of Norwich, and an excellent Poet, was fon of 
Mr Vincent Corbet [A], and born at Ewell in Surrey, towards the latter end of the ſixteentli 
Century, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He had his education in Weſtminſter School, 
and from thence was ſent to Oxford in Lent-Term 1597-8, where he was admitted a 
Student of Chriſt- Church. In 1605, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, being at that 
time eſteem'd one of the moſt celebrated Wits of the Univerſity. Afterwards entering into 
Holy Orders, he became an eminent Preacher, and was much followed by perſons ot taſte 
and learning. His Wit.and Eloquence recommended him to the favour of King James I. 
who made him one of his Chaplains in Ordinary, and, in 1620, promoted him to the 
Deanery of Chriſt- Church; about which time he was Doctor in Divinity, Vicar of Caſ- 
ſington near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and Prebendary of Bedminſter-Secunda in the 
Church of Sarum (a). He made verſes, whilſt Dean of Chriſt- Church, on a Play acted 
col. 600, bei. before the King at Woodſtock (BJ. He was elected, the goth of July 1629, Biſhop of 
| Oxford, in the room of Dr Howſon tranſlated to the See of Durham; was conſecrated the 
19th of October, and inſtalled the 3d of November following. Laſtly, upon the tranſ- 
lation of Doctor White to Ely, he was elected Biſhop of Norwich, the 7th of April 1632; 
and received the Temporalities, the 12th of May following (5). This Prelate married 
(c bd. col. 577, Alice the daughter of Dr Leonard Hutten, Vicar of Flower in Northamptonſhire (c) [C], 


by whom he had a fon named after his Grandfather Vincent [D]. 


In his younger years, he 


pra, col. 6 Wrote ſeveral pieces of Poetry [E], without any intention of their being made publick (d); 


(1) See Poems, 
written by the 
Right Rev. Dr 
Richard Cor bet, 
late Lord Biſhop 
of Norwich. Len- 
don, 1672, p. 31. 


(2) See the article 
HOLYDAY 
(BARTEx). 


(2) Arb. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 200. 


Poem, &. 
p. 2. 


[A] He was fon of Mr Vincent Corbet.) Our au- 
thor's filial piety put him upon immortalizing the me- 
mory and virtues of his father in an excellent elegy, 
which begins thus (1) : 77 


Vincent Corbet, farther known 
By Pointer's name than by his own, 
Here lies engaged, till the day 
Of raiſing benes, and quick'niag clay. 


That gentleman's character is beautifully drawn in the 


following lines: * 


Vears he liv'd were near fourſcore ; 
But, count his virtues, he liv'd more : 
And number him by doing good, 
He liv'd the age before the flood. 


Again ; 

Simple he was, and withal 

His purſe not baſe nor prodigal ; 
Poorer in ſubſtance than in friends, 
Future and public were his ends. 
His conſcience, like his diet, ſuch 
As neither took, nor left, too much. 
So the made laws needleſs grown 
To him, he needed but his own. 


The elegy ends with this turn : 


Read then, and mourn, whate're thou art 
That doſt hope to have a part 

In honeſt epitaphs ; leſt being dead, 

Thy life be written, and not read. 


[B] He made werſes on a play afed before the King 
at Woodſtock.) The play was called Technogamia : or, 
The Marriage of Arts, and was written by Barten Ho- 
liday, the Poet. The ill ſucceſs it met with in the re- 
preſentation (2), occaſioned ſeveral copies of verſes ; 
among which, to uſe Anthony Wood's words (3), 
© Corbet, Dean of Chriſt-Church, put in for one, who 
had that day preached (as it ſeems) before the King, 
« with his band ſtarched clean; for which he was re- 
proved by the graver ſort, but thoſe who knew him 
well took no notice of it, for they have ſeveral times 
«* ſaid, that he loved to the laſt boys play very well.” 
The verſes in queſtion may be ſeen in the Article H O- 
UIDAY (BARTEN ). | | | 

[CJ] He married Alice, the daughter of Dr Leonard 
Hutten, Vicar of Flower, in Northamptonſhire.) He 
mentions that village in his Ler Boreal. 


Here we paid thanks, and parted, and at night 
Had entertainment, all in one man's right, 

At Flow” re, a village, where our tenant ſhe, 
Sharp as a winter morning, fierce, yet free, &c. (4): 


and 


It is not improbable, that our author's acquaintance 
with Dr Hutten might take it's riſe from that Northern- 
Trip, and that he might then have had the firſt ſight 


of the Dottor's daughter, whom he afterwards married. 


[D] He had a jon named Vincent] Our author's 
Muſe obeyed the dictates of paternal affection no leſs 
than of filial piety ; for as he wrote an elegy on his 
own father, ſo he addreſſed the following verſes, fraught 


with the beſt and kindeſt wiſhes, to his ſon. 


What I ſhall leave thee none can tel!, 

But all ſhall ſay, I wiſh thee well. 

J wiſh thee, Vin, before all wealth, 

Both bodily and ghoſtly health : | 

Nor too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee ; 

So much of either might undo thee, 

I wiſh thee learning, not for ſhow, 

Enough for to inſtruct, and know; 

Not ſuch as gentlemen require, 

To prate at table, or at fire. 

1 wiſh thee all thy mother's graces, 

Thy father's fortunes, and his places. 

I wiſh thee friends, and one at Court, 

Not to build on, but to ſupport ; 

To keep thee, not in doing many 
Oppreſſions, but from ſuffering any. 

I wiſh thee peace in all thy ways, 

Nor lazy, nor contentious days ; 

And when thy ſoul and body part, 

As innocent as now thou art (5). 


I conjecture, from the laſt line, that Yin was very 
young when his father wrote theſe. 

LE] He wrote ſeveral pieces of Poetry] A collec- 
tion of them was publiſhed, under the title of Poetica 
Stromata, in octavo, London, 1647-8 (6). There is 
another edition of them in a thin udecims, London, 


1672, dedicated to Sir Edmund Bacon, of Redgrave- 


Hall, in Suffolk, Baronet. The Editor tells his pa- 
tron, that the moſi pious of the Clergy hawe made uſe 
of the innacent art of poeſy, not only for their pleaſant 
diverſion, but their moſt fervent devotion. 
dedication follows an advertiſement, in which we are 
told, that Upon reprinting theſe poems, diligent 
* ſearch was made to perfect them, which were very 
imperfectly printed before; and that, though in 
* this edition there be but few new poems, yet we may 
find many of them more perfect than before; for in 
* ſome there are ſix, in others four, and in many two 
lines added out of perfecter copies, which were left 
* out in the former impreſſion.“ Beſides what has 


been already cited, I ſhall give the curious reader a 


farther ſpecimen of Biſhop Corbet's poetical genius, 
as his works are in but few hands. In his [ter Ba- 
reale: or Journey Northward, he has the following 
humorous deſcription of a Serjeant. | 


- 


(5) Page 35. 


(5) Word, utz 
ſupra, Vc.. I. 


col. 601. 


— 


After the 


Pi. 


- ; 


35s 


(-) Poems, Cc. 
'D Jo 


eq!) Whitehall. 


(t) Chriſt- 


church, 


(1) Students of 
Chiiſt- church. 


(3) p age 6, 7» 


G OK 
and he was one of f choſe <clebrated perſons, who, with Ben Johnſon, Sir John Harring- 


ton, 


I'th' interim comes a moſt officious drudge, 

His face and gown draw'd out with the ſame budge. 
His pendent pouch, which was both large and wide, 
Look'd like a letters-patents by his fide. 

He was as awful, as he had been ſent 

From Moſes with the eleventh commandement (7). 


In the ſame poem we meet with a fine moral reflec- 
tion upon the burial place of King Richard III. and 
Cardinal Wolſey, who were both interred at Leiceſter. 
Is not uſurping Richard buried here, 
That King of Hate, and therefore ſlave of fear; 
Dragg'd from the fatal Boſworth-field, where he 
Loſt life, and, what he liv'd for, cruelty ? 
Search, find his name ; but there is none: O Kings, 
Remember whence your pow'r and vaſtneſs ſprings ; 
If not as Richard now, ſo may you be, 
Who hath no tomb, but fcorn and memory. 
And tho' from his own ſtore Wolſey might have 
A palace “, or a college 1, for his grave, 
Yet here he lies interr'd, as if that all 
Of hiny/to be remembered were his fall. 
Nothing but earth on earth, -no pompous weight 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit. 
If thou art thus neglected, what ſhall we || _ 
Hope after death, that are but ſhreds of thee (8) ? 


The hoſt's pointing out the diſpoſition of the two ar- 


mies in Boſworth-field affords a very humorous and 
entertaining picture. 


Mine Hoſt was full of ale and hiſtory, 
And on the morrow when he brought us nigh 
Where the two roſes joined, you wou'd ſuppoſe 
Chaucer ne're writ the Romant of the Roſe. 
Hear him : ſee ye yon woods ? there Richard lay 
With his whole army: look the other way, 
And lo! where Richmond in a bed of groſſe 
Encamp'd lumſelf o're night with all his force. 
Upon this hill they met. Why, he could tell 
'The inch where Richmond ſtood, where Richard fell. 
Beſides what of his knowledge he could ſay, 
He had authentic notice from the play: 
Which I might gueſs by's muſtring up the ghoſts, 
And policies, not incident to hoſts : 
But chiefly by that one perſpicuous thing, 
Where he miſtook a player for a King ; : 
For when he wou'd have ſaid, King Richard died, 
And call'd a horſe, a horſe, he Burbage cry'd (9). 


Our author appears to have had an excellent genius for 
Panegyric, by the following lines, which, are part of 
an elegy on the late Lord William Howard, Baron of 


Effingham, who died the 10th of December, 1615 4. 


What did he? Acts of mercy, and refrain 
Oppreſſion in himſelf, and in his train? 
Was his eſſential table full as free 


As boaſts and invitations uſed to be 3 


Where if his Ruſſet. friend did chance to dine, 
Whether his Satten-man wou'd fill him wine ? —— 
Did he ſeek regular pleaſures ? was he known 
Juſt huſband of one wife, and ſhe his own ? 
Did he give freely without pauſe or doubt, 
And read petitions e're they were worn out 
Did he attend the court for no man's fa l ? 
Wore he the ruin of no hoſpital ? 
And when he did his rich apparel don, 
Put he no widow, nor an orphan on ? 
Did he love ſimple virtue for the thing ? 
The King for no reſpect but for the King? 
But above all, did his religion wait 
Upon God's throne, or on the chair of ſtate * 
He that is guilty.of no Quære here, 


Out-laſts his epitaph, out-lives his heir. 
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And a few lines farther ; 


And therefore I am angry, when a name 
Comes to upbraid the world like Efingham. 
Nor was it modelt in thee to depart 

To thy eternal home, where now thou art, 
E're thy reproach was ready ; or to die, 

E're cuſtom had prepar'd thy calumny. 

Eight days are paſt fince thou haſt paid thy debt 
To Sin, and not a libel ſtirring yet; 
Courtiers, that ſcoff by patent, filent ſit, 

And have no ule of ſlander, or of wit: 

But, which is monſtrous, tho' againſt the tide, 
The water-men have neither rail'd nor ly'd. 
Of good or bad there's no diſtinction known, 


For in thy praiſe the good and bad are one (10). (10) P. 38, 39, 40. 


Nor was his talent for Satire leſs extraordinary, as ap- 


pears by his verſes upon Mrs Mallet, an anhand/ome 
gentlewoman that made love unto him. 


Have I renounc'd my faith? or baſely ſold 
Salvation, or my loyalty for gold ? 

Have I ſome foreign practice undertook, 

By poiſon, ſhot, ſharp knife, or ſharper look, 
To kill my King? Have I betray'd the ſtate 
To fire or fury, or ſome newer fate, 

Which learned murth'rers, thoſe grand deſtinies, 
The Jeſuits, have nurs'd ? If of all theſe | 
I guilty am, proceed, I am content 

That Mallet take me for my puniſhment. 

For never ſin was of ſo high a rate, 

But one night's Hell with her might explate. 


Again ; ; 


Whether her wit, form, talk, ſmile, fire, I name, 
Each is a ſtock of tyranny and ſhame. 

But for her breath, ſpectators, come not nigh, 
That.lays about, God bleſs the company. 
The man in a bear's ſkin, bated to death, 

Wou'd chuſe the dogs much rather than her breath. 
One kiſs of her's, and eighteen words alone, 
Puts down the Spaniſh Inquiſition. 


He concludes with theſe lines: 


No Tyger's like her, ſhe feeds upon man, 
Worſe than a Tygreſs or a Leopard can. 
Let me go pray, and think upon ſome ſpell, 


At once to bid the devil and her farewell (11). (11)P.44,45,45. | 


Our .author's Epigrammatic turn may be ſeen in the 
following tetraſlick on Henry Bolings. 


If gentleneſs cou'd tame the fates, or wit 
Deliver man, Bolings had not dy'd yet: 
But one, which over us in judgment fits, 


Doth ſay, our ſins are ſtronger than our wits (12). (12) Page 28. 


And in thoſe verſes, On the birth of the young Prince 
Charles. 


When private men get ſons, they get a ſpoon, 
Without eclipſe, or any ſtar at noon. - 
When Kings get ſons, they get withal ſupplies, 
And ſuccours far beyond all ſubſidies. 
Welcome God's loan, thou tribute to the ſtate, 
Thou money newly coin'd, thou fleet of plate ; 
Thrice happy <hild, whom God thy father ſent, 


To make him rich without a parliament (13). (13) Page 108. | 


T ſhall only add here the following ſenſible and witty 
reflection in his Elegy upon the death of Queen Anne. 


Know henceforth, that grief 's vital part 
Conſiſts in nature, not in art; 
And verſes that are ſtudied, 


Mourn for themſelves, not for the dead (14). 
17 A 


(14) Page 126, 
Theſe 
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(e) Winftanley's . 
Lives of the Eng- 
liſh Poets, Lond. 
1687, p. 121. 


Wood, ubi 
pra, col. 609, 


g No. 1153. 


(>) IA. ib. co!,6ot. 


(7) Ibid, col. 7 36. 


COR BET. COS IN. 
ton, Be Donne, Michael Drayton, and others, wrote Mock-Commendatory verfcs on 
Tom Coryate's Crudities (e). He concurred likewiſe with other Poets of the Univerſity in 
inviting the celebrated Ben Johnſon to Oxford, where that Poet was created Maſter of 
Arts (F). There is extant in the Muſeum Aſomolæanum (g) a Funeral Oration in Latin, by 
Dr Corbet, on the death of Prince Henry, A. D. 1612, This learned and ingenious 
Prelate died in the year 1635, and was buried at the upper end'of the Choir of the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich [F}. He was very hoſpitable, and always a generous 
encourager of publick deſigns; and particularly, when St Paul's Cathedral was repaired, 
an. 1634, he not only contributed largely himſelf, but was very diligent in procuring con- 
tributions from others (). I know not why Anthony Wood ſays, be was conſecrated 
Biſhop of Oxford, tho* in ſome reſpetts unworthy of ſuch an office (i), unleſs it be that he 
thought the character of a Poet inconſiſtent with that of a Biſhop. It appears by our 


author's Poems, that, at ſome time or other of his life, he took a journey to Paris [G]. 
J ſhall ſubjoin ſome manuſcript verſes in honour of Biſhop Corbet [H]. 


Theſe extracts may ſerve to give the reader a taſte of No Carpenter cou'd by his trade 


an Author, who is but little known at preſent, and Gain ſo much coin as to have made 
whoſe works are not eafily to be met with. A rown' of fo rich Rur | 
[F] He was buried——in the Cathedral Church of Yet th 8 Se hs % 
Norwich.) Soon after, a large freeſtone, of a ſandy et they, poor fen thai for their credit 
colour, was laid over his grave, and the following in- They may believe old Joſeph did it, 
—— engraven on a plate of braſs, was faſtened Cauſe he deſerved enough. 
thereon. 
Richardus Corbet Theologiæ Doctor, Eceleſæ Cathe- There is one of the croſs's nails, 
dralis Chriſti Oxonienſis primum Alumnus, inde Deca- Which whoſo ſees his bonnet vails, 
nus, exinde Epiſcopus, illinc huc tranſlatus, et bine in And, if he will, may kneel : 


cr. um, Julii 28. an. 1635. Some ſay twas falſe, twas never ſo; 


Yet feeling it, thus much I know, 


e 3 It is as true as ſteel. : 
Richard Corbet, Doctor of Divinity, firſt ſtudent, 8 . | 
* then Dean, of Chriſt-Church, in Oxford, and Ws "2 Janthors, which the Jews, 
next Biſhop of that See; from thence tranſlated hi- When Judas led them forth, cid uſe; 
* ther, and from hence to Heaven, July 28. 1635. It weighs my weight downright: 


{1 Wood, ubi 
lupra, 


( But originally 
of Foxhearth. 

He was a very 
rich man, and a 
perſon of great 


probity, 


(5) See The dead 
Man's realSpeech, 
A funeral Sermon 
on Biſhop Colin, 
Fc. by 11. Bafire, 
$vo, Lond. 1673, 
p. 38; and 

Vita Joannis Co- 
Ani Epiſcopi Du- 
nelmenſi t. Scrip- 
tore Thoma Smi- 
tho, Lond. 1707. 


440, p. = 
(c) Dr Smith, ib, 


| and Dr Baſire, 


p. 36, 43 


On the ſaid ſtone are the antient arms of the Cor- 0-08 . nn 1 
bets, of Shropſhire, wiz. Or, à raven paſſant ſab. (15). The Jews did put a candle in't, | 
[G] He took a journey to Paris.] I cannot forbear And then 'twas very light (16). (16) Bren, Bhs 
giving the reader one more ſample of Biſhop Corbet's | DS * 
wit, out of the ballad he made on that journey. It is [H] Some manuſcript verſes in honour of Biſhop Cor- 
a ridicule on the ſuperſtitious veneration of the Roman ber.] I found them in a blank leaf of his Poems. | 
Catholics for relics, and the many forgeries practiſed _ 5 
in that reſpect. | | In flowing wit, if verſes writ with eaſe, 
If learning, void of pedantry, can pleaſe; 
If much good humour, join'd to ſolid ſenſe, 
And mirth accompanied with innocence, 
Can give a poet a jult right to fame, 
Then CoxzEr may immortal honour claim: 
For he theſe virtues had, and in his lines 


Poetic and heroick ſpirit ſhines ; 


Then to S Den: faſt we came, 
To ſee the ſights of Notre Dame; 


The man that ſhews em ſnaffles ; 
Where, who is apt for to believe, 


May ſee our lady's right-arm ſleeve, 
And eke her old pantoffles; 


1 breaſt, her milk, her very gown d Tho' bright, yet ſolid, pleaſant, but not rude, 
That ſhe did wear in Bethlem town, | With wit and wiſdom equally indu'd. 
When in the inn ſhe lay: Be filent, Muſe, thy praiſes are too faint : | 
Vet all the world knows that's a fable; Thou want'ſt a pow'r this prodigy to paint, c 
For ſa good cloaths ne're lay in ſtable At once a poet, prelate, and a faint. J. C. 
Upon a lock of hay. | T 


COSIN (Jong) a learned biſhop of Durham in the ſeventeenth century, was the 
eldeſt ſon of Giles Coſin a citizen of Norwich (a), by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Remington of Remington-caſtle, a good and ancient family (b), He was born 
at Norwich November 30, 1594 3 and educated in the free-ſchool there, till he came to 
be fourteen years of age. Then he was tranſplanted into Caius-College in Cambridge, in 
1610; of which he was ſucceſſively choſen Scholar, and Fellow : and where he regularly 
took his degrees in Arts (c). Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, diligence, and 
ingenuity ; in the year 1616, when he was about twenty years of age, he had an offer, at 
the fame time, both from Dr Lancelot Andrews then Biſhop of Ely, and from Dr 3 
Overall Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, of a Librarian's place. But, by his late * — 
Tutor's advice, he accepted of the latter's invitation: who liked him fo well, that, n 
account of his knowledge and fair writing, he made him alſo his Secretary (d). At the 6 i 
ſame time he encouraged him to ſtudy Divinity, and ſeat him from time to time to keep 
his Exerciſes in the Univerſity (e). But, in 1619, he loſt his excellent patron, and with (% She Over- 
him all hopes and proſpect of advancement (F). However, Providence ſoon raiſed him 7, % Mar 7: 
a better Patron in Þr Richard Neile theneBiſhop of Durham, who took him for his do- yer vere bees 


meſtic chaplain: And in 1624 conferred upon him the tenth Prebend in the Cathedral dust. 


Church 


(1) Ubi ſupra, P» 
447 450 


(2) See TheHift, 
of the Cathedral 
Church of Dur- 
ham, by Sir Wil- 
lam Duzdale, p. 
31, at the end of 
his Hiſt. of St 
Paul's, 2d edit. 
1716, ſol. 


„He. 


(3) Ubi ſupra, 
pP · 57 6. 


(4) Collier, Eccl. 
Hiſt, Vol, II. P · 
742» 


( 5) Horarium Re- 
gia Aut boritate 
Editum, ann. 
1660; and re- 
printed in 1873, 
tum privileg ia, b 
Will. S 
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Church of Durham [A], in which he was inſtalled the 4th of December that ſame 
In September following, he was coilated to the Archdeacon 
church of York, vacant by the reſignation of Marmaduke Blakeſton, whoſe daughter he 
had married (5), And on the 2oth of July 1626, was moreover collated by his 
Biſhop Neile to the rich Rectory of Branſpeth [B], in the dioceſe of Durham (i). 
fame year, he took the Degree of Batchelor in Divinity (t). About that time, having 


4 


year (g) 
ry of the Eaſt-· riding in the 


frequent meetings, at the Biſhop of Durham's houſe in London, with Dr William Laud 


then Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Dr Francis White ſoon after Biſhop of Carliſle, 


Richard Montague ; and other learned men, diſt inguiſh'd by their zeal for the Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of the Church of England ; He began to be obnoxious to the then Puritans, 
who (fo great was their malice or ignorance!) look'd upon all ſuch Divines as Popiſhly 


affected (1). 


authorized, as they imagin'd, by his Collection of Private Devations,” [C] publiſh'd in 
1627; wherein many things were thought too much favourable to Popery : But how ( id. 


wrong this imputation was, let his whole conduct teſtify. 
with other members of the Church of Durham, in a proſecution againſt Peter Smart Pre- 
bendary there, for a ſeditious Sermon preached in that Cathedral [D]. 


In 1628 he was concerned, 


time, he took his degree of Doctor in Divinity. And in 1634, February the 8th, was 
elected Maſter of Peter- Houſe, in the room of Dr Matthew Wren newly made Biſhop of 


[4] 4nd, in 1624, conferred upon him the tenth pre- 


bend in the Cathedral Church of Durham.) All the 


while he enjoyed it, which was about fix and thirty 
years, he was very conſtant in his refidences, both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary; during which he kept a laudable 
hoſpitality according to the ſtatutes of that Church. Sa 
that Dr Baſire teſtifies (1), that upon ſearch of the re 


giſter of that Cathedral, he _ not find one diſpen- 


ſation for him in all the time he continued Prebendary. 

LB] Was moreover collated by his patron, Biſhop 
Neile, to the rich Refory of Branſpeth.) The paro- 
chial Church of which he beautified in an extraord1- 
nary manner (2). | 

[C] His Collectian of Private Devotions.) The title 
of it was, A Collection of Private Devotions : or, The 
Hours of Prayer. Dr Smith informs us (3), that it was 
written at the command of King Charles I. who ob- 
ſerving that his Queen's Proteſtant attendants were fre- 
quently reading in the Hours of the Virgin Mary, and 
other popiſh books of devotion, that were ſet, perhaps 
on purpoſe, about the royal apartments: leaſt they 
ſhould thereby be tainted with ſuperſtition, and other 
falſe principles, he ordered a Manual of Prayers to be 
compoſed for their uſe, out of the holy Scriptures, and 
the ancient Liturgies, which was accordingly done, by 
Mr Cofin. Others affirm (4), that it was written at 
the requeſt of the Counteſs of Denbigh, the Duke of 
Buckingham's ſiſter. This lady being then ſomewhat 
unſettled in her religion, and warping towards Popery, 
theſe Devotions were drawn up to recommend the 
Church of England farther to her eſteem, and preſerve 
her in that communion. This book, though furniſhed 
with a great deal of good matter, was not altogether ac- 


ceptable in the contexture ; altho' the title-page ſets forth, 


that it was formed upon the model of a book of private 
Prayers, authorized by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1560 (5). To give the reader ſome part of it: Af- 
* the Calendar, it begins with the Apoſtles Creed in 


twelve articles, the Lord's Prayer in ſeven petitions, 


* the Ten Commandments, with the duties enjoined, 
and the fins forbidden. Then follow the precepts 
of charity, the ſeven ſacraments, the three theolo- 
ical virtues, the three kinds of good works, the 
| — gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, the twelve fruits of 
the Holy Ghoſt, the ſpiritual and corporal works of 
mercy, the eight beatitudes, the ſeven deadly fins, 
their oppoſite vertues, and the four laſt things. And, 
after ſome explanatory prefaces and introdudtione, 
were ſubjoined the forms of prayer for the firſt, third, 
ſixth, and ninth hours, and likewiſe for the Veſpers 
and Compline, formerly called the canonical hours. 
Next to theſe was the litany, the ſeven penitential 
pſalms, prayers preparatory for receiving the Holy 
Euchariſt, prayers to be uſed in time of ſicknefs, and 
at the approach of death, &c. Tho' this book was ap- 
proved by Geo. Mountain, Biſhop of London, and licen- 
ſed with his own hand, yet-it was ſomewhat ſurprifing 
at firſt view ; and ſome moderate perſons were ſhocked 
with it, as drawing too near the ſuperſtitions of the 
Church of Rome; at leaſt they ſuſpected it as a pre- 
paration to further advances. The top of the frontiſ- 
piece had the name of Jeſus, in three capital letters, 


SG @© Ga Ga @a SU DO MGG M eo a 


Hereford : 
I. H. 8. Upon theſe there was a croſs, incircled with 


About the ſame. 
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(e Smith, and 
Bafire, ubi ſupra. 
See alſo Survey of 
the Cathedrals of 
Vor k, Durham, 
patron 4 c by Br. Wi. 
is, Efqy 40 

The Lond. 1727, Vol 

I. p. 273. 


ib) Willis, ibid, 
De Pe. IC. 


(/) Smith, and 


Baſire, as abyves 


This imputation of theirs on Mr Coſin in particular, was ſufficiently (+) Swith, . 44 


the ſun, ſupported by two Angels, with two devout 


women praying towards it. This book was ſeverely 
animadverted upon by Henry Burton, in bis © Exami- 
* nation of Private Devotions: or, The Hours of 
Prayer, &c.* and by W. Prynne, in his Brief Sur- 
* vey and Cenfure of Mr Coxens cozening devotions.” - 

[D] In 1628 he was concerned, with other members 
of the Church of Durham, in a proſecution againſt Peter 
Smart, Sc.] This P. Smart, who had been ſchool- 
maſter at Durham, was collated Dec. 30, 1609, to 
the fixth Prebend in the Church of Durham, and re- 
moved July 6, 1614, to the fourth Preband (6). He 
had alſo other preferments. Being to preach, July 7, 
1628 (7), in the Cathedral Church of Durham, he took 


for his text Pſalm xxxi. 7. I hate them that Bold of ſu- 


perflitious vanities. From which he took occaſion to 
make a moſt bitter invective againſt ſome of the Bi- 
ſhops, charging them with no leſs than Popery and 
Idolatry. Among other virulent expreſſions he had 
theſe ——p. 11. The Whore of Babylon's baſtardly 
* brood, doting upon their mother's. beauty, that 
© Painted harlot of the Church of Rome, have laboured 
* to reſtore her all her robes and jewels again, eſpe- 
* cially her looking-glaſs the Maſs, in which ſhe may 
* behold her bravery. ——The Maſs coming in, brings 
© with it an inundation of ceremonies, croſſes, and cruci- 
* fixes, chalices and images, copes and candleſticks, 
tapers and baſons, and a thouſand ſuch trinckets, 
which we have ſeen in this Church fince the com- 
munion-table was turned into an altar.— p. 26. I 
aſſure you the altar is an idol, a damnable idol as it 
is uſed. I fay, they are whores and whoremongers, 
they commit ſpiritual fornication who bow their bo- 
dies before that idol the altar, —&c,.” For this ſer- 
mon he was queſtioned firſt at Durham, afterwards in 
the High-Commiſſioned-Court at London; from whence 
he was removed, at his own defire, to that at York, 


Lond. 1628, g4tc, 


Ibid, I 623, 


(6) Willis, as a- 
bove, p. 266, 
268. . 


(7) Dr Nalſon 
lays, by miſtake, 
it was 1638, p, 
518. But he was 
ſuſpended for h's 
Sermon in 1631, 


where refuſing, with great ſcorn, to recant, he was, 


for his obſtinacy, degraded, and by ſentence at Com- 
mon Law, ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed of his prebend ard 
livings ; whereupon he was ſupplied with 400 J. a 
year by ſubſcription from the Puritan party (8), which 
was more than all his preferments amounted to. A 
for Dr Coſin, he was ſo far from being Mr Smart's 
chief proſecutor (as he avers) that after he was queſtioned 
in the High Commiſſion at Durham, he never med- 
dled in the matter, ſave that once he wrote a letter to 
the Archbiſhop of York, and the Commiſſioners, in 
his favour (9). Mr Smart's character is not repre- 
ſented to any great advantage. One author indeed (10) 
calls him a man of a grave aſpect, and reverend pre- 
* ſence.” But another, who knew him better (11), 


(8) Out of the 


S peculiar con'ribu- 


tions at London 
and elſewhere, 
gathered up for 

filenc:dMiaifters, 


(9) This is Dr 
Cofin's own ac- 
count, as publiſh 
ed in Dr Hey- 
lyn's Examen Hi- 


aſſures us, That he was an old man of a moſt frow- Zire, p. 258. 


* ard, fierce, and unpeaceable ſpirit, &c.“ He had 
not preached in the Cathedral Church of Durham, tho' 
Prebendazy of it for ſeven years, till he preached that 
ſeditious fermon for which he was queſlioned. And 
whilſt he held and enjoyed his preferment, and his 
health too, he ſeldom preached more than once or 
twice a year. 


[EIN The 


Sc. Compare it 
with that in Fol- 
ler's Ch. Hiſt 


B. xi. p. 173. 
(ic) Fuller, ibid. 
(1) Dr Coſin, 


- ubi ſapra. 


| 
f 
| 
. 
* 
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(0 Ibid. p. 2, Hereford : In that ſtation, he ſtrenuouſly applied himſelf to promote Tound Religion, and 


9, 10. 
(1) Ibid, p. 9, 11. 


and J. Le Neve's br id 
Faſti, edit. 1716, 


p. 241. 


H iſtorica Collect. 


P. iii. Vol. I. 
ecit, 1721, 0.41, 
63 ; and Dr Nal- 


ſan, Sc. ed. 1682 


Vol. 1. p. 518. Jevere proſecution in the High-Commiſſion- Court (o). 


* EF 


uſeful Learning (n), He ſerved the office of Vice- Chancellor for the Univerfity of Cam- 
ge, in 1640. And the ſame year, King Charles I, to whom he was Chaplain, confer 4 


upon him the Deanery of Peterborough ; in which he was inſtalled November 7, 1640 
4% Ruſhworth's (4). But this dignity he did not long enjoy, or rather he did not quietly enjoy it at all: 


ſince his troubles began three days after. 


For on the 1oth of November, a petition 


from Pcter Smart againſt him was read in the Houſe of Commons ; wherein Smart com- 
plained, of the Doctor's ſuperſtition, and innovations in the Church of Durham, and of bis 


Whereupon, on the 21ſt of the 


() Nallun, ibid. fame month, Dr Coſin was ordered to be ſent for by the Serjzant at Arms, and a Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a charge againſt him (p). Soon aſter, he preſenteqd a Petition 
to the Houſe, which, on the 28th following, was read, and referred to a Committee (3). 
On the 3d of December, the Serjeant had leave given him by the Commons, to take bail 


p. 538. 
(2) bid. p. 569. 


C) Ibid. p. 651, 


728. 


6) Attempt to- for Dr Coſin; 


Wards recovering 
an Account of the 
Numbers und Suf- a- 


ferings ©t the 


Clergy, Ee. by 
J. Walker, fol. 
Lond. 1714, P. b. 


pP. 58. 


which was accordingly done, the 19th of January 1640-1, the Doctor 
himſelf being bound in two thouſand pounds, and his ſecurities in a thouſand pounds 
piece, for his appearance upon ſummons (7). 


Three days after, namely January the 


22d, he was, by a vote of the whole Houſe, ſequeſtred from his eccleſiaſtical Benefices; 


being the firſt clergyman that was then uſed in that manner (5). 


On the 15th of March 


enſuing, the Commons ſent up one and twenty Articles of impeachment againft him [E] 


[EI] The Commons ſent up one and tawenty articles 
impeachment againſt him.) They were carried up by 


one Mr Roule, who introduced them with the follow- 


(r:) Mr Fuller 


Hays, that it was 
a marble altar 


with Cherubine, 
which coſt 2occ/. 
with all the ap- 
purtenances 
thereof. 

See Fuller, ubi 


(pra, p. 173» 


ing ſpeech. * My Lords, I am commanded by the 
* Houſe of Commons, to preſent your Lordſhips a de- 
« claration and impeachment againſt Dr Coſins, and o- 
* thers, upon the complaint of Mr Peter Smart; which 
Mr Smart was a Proto-Martyr, or firſt confeſſor of 
note in the late days of perſecution. The whole 
matter 15 a tree, whereof the branches and fruit are 
manifeſt in the articles of this declaration. 'Then 
follow theſe articles againſt Dr Coſin. 1. That he 
was the firſt man that cauſed the communion-table in 
the Church of Durham to be removed and ſet altar- 
ways, in the erecting and beautifying whereof, he 
( being then Treaſurer) expended two hundred pounds 
(12). 2. That he uſed to officiate at the welt fide 
thereof, turning his back to the people. 3. That he 
uſed extraordinary bowing to it. 4. That he com- 
pelied others to do it, uſing violence to the Perſons of 
them that refuſed ſo to do: for inſtance, once ſome 
omitting it, he comes out of his ſeat, down to the ſeat 
where they ſat, being gentlewomen, called them whores, 
and jades, and pagans, and the like unſeemly words, 
and rent ſome of their clothes. 5. That he converted 
divers prayers, in the Book of Common Prayers, into 
hymns, to be ſung in the choir, and played with the 
organ, contrary to the ancient cuſtom of that Church. 
6. That whereas it had been formerly a cuſtom in that 
Church, at the end of every ſermon, to ſing a pſalm; 
this cuſtom, when Dr Coſin came thither, was abro- 
gated, and inſtead thereof, they ſung an anthem in the 
choir, there being no pſalm ſung either at the mini- 
ſter's going up into the pulpit, or at his coming down. 
7. That the firſt Candlemas. day at night, that he had 


been in that Church, he cauſed three hundred wax- 


candles to be ſet up and lighted in the Church at once, 


in honour of our Lady, and placed threeſcore of them 
upon and about the altar. 8. That in this Church 
there were reliques of divers images, above which were 
remaining the ruins of two Seraphims, with the picture of 
Chriſt between them, erected in Queen Mary's time, in 
the time of Popery; all which, when Queen Elizabeth 
came to the Crown, were demoliſhed, by vertue of a 
commiſſion by her to that intent granted, which ſo con. 
tinued demoliſhed from that time, till Dr Coſin came 

eh, who, being Treaſurer, cauſed the ſame 
aired, and moſt gloriouſly painted. 9. That 
all the time he |was unmarried, he wore a cope of 
white ſattin, never officiating in any other, it being 
reſerved ſolely /for him, no man excepting himſelt 
making uſe thereof, which, after marriage, he caſt off, 
and never after wore. 10. That there was a knife 
belonging to the Church, kept altogether in the veſtry, 


being put to none but holy uſes, as cutting the bread 
in the ſacrament 


any other but that, thinking 
Mere unconſecrated, - polluted ; but 
e putting holineſs in, never termed but 
11. That in a ſermon preached 
in that Church, he did deliver certain words in diſ- 


** the like; Dr Coſin refuſing to 


- ro 


ce of the reformers of our Church, for inſtance, 
the words were theſe, * The reformers of this Church, 
when they aboliſhed the Maſs, took away all good 
* order, and, inſtead of a reformation, made it a de- 
formation (13).* 12. That he ſeldom or never, in 
any of his ſermons, ſtiled the Miniſters of the word and 
ſacraments by any other name than Prieſts, nor the 
communion-table by any other name than altar. 
13. That by his appointment there was a cope bought, 
the ſeller being a convicted Jeſuit, and afterwards em- 
ployed in that Church, having upon it the picture of 
the inviſible and incomprehenſible Trinity. 14. That 


Whereas it had been formerly a cuſtom in that Church, 


at five of the clock to have morning-prayers read, 
winter and ſummer : this cuſtom, when Dr Coſin came 
thither, was abandoned ; and inſtead thereof was uſed 
ſinging and playing on the organs, and fome few 
prayers read, and this was called firſt ſervice ; which 


(13) Dr Nalſen 


informs us, that 
the Dector's 
words were, 

© That we muſt 
© nor think that 
© when the Bi- 
© ſhops took a- 
© way the Mais, 
they took away 
© all religion.” 
Which he made 
out by procucing 
his Sei mon. 


Nalſon, ubi ſopra, 
bp 792. 


being ended, the people departed out of the Church, 


returning at nine a-clock, and having then morning- 
prayers read unto them, and this was called ſecond ſer- 
vice; which innovation being miſliked, and complained 
of by Mr Juſtice Hutton, was reformed. 15. That he 
framed a ſuperſtitious ceremony in lighting the tapers 
which were placed on the altars, which, for inſtance, 
was this: a company of boys that belonged to the 


Church, came in at the choir-door with torches in 
their hands lighted, bowing towards the altar at their 


firſt entrance, bowing thrice before they lighted their 
tapers : having done, they withdrew themſelves, bow- 
ing ſo oft as before, not once turning their back-part3 
towards the altar, the organs all the time going. 
16. That he counſelled ſome young ſtudents of the 
univerſity to be imitators and practicers of his ſuper- 
flitious ceremonies, who, to ingratiate themſelves in his 


favour, did accordingly ; and being afterwards reproved 


for the ſame, by ſome of their friends, confeſſed, that 
Dr Coſin firſt induced them to that practice, and en- 
couraged them therein. 17. That he uſed, upon com- 
munion-days, to make the fign of the croſs with his 
finger, both upon the ſeats whereon they were to ſit, 
and the cuſhions to kneel upon, uſing ſome words when 
he ſo did. 18. That one ſabbath day there was ſet up 
an unneceſſary company of tapers and lights in the 
Church, which Dr Hunt, being then Dean, fearing 
they might give offence, being they were then unnecet- 
ſary, ſent his man to pull them down, who did fo ; 
but Dr Coſin being thereat aggrieved, came to the 
fellow, and there miſcalled him in a molt uncivil man- 
ner, and began to beat him in the publick view of the 
congregation, to the great diſturbance of the ſame. 
19. 'That the Dean and Chapter of that Church, where- 
of Dr Coſin was one, with many others, being invited 
to dinner in the town of Durham, Dr Coſin then and 
there ſpake words derogating from the King's prero- 
gative : the words were theſe, Ihe King hath no 
* more power over the Church than the boy that rubs 
© my horſe-heels.” 20. That there being many of the 
Canons of the ſaid Church preſent at that time, amongſt 
the reſt there was one took more notice of his words 
than the reſt, and acquainted one of his Feliow- 


Canons 


— 


OA ore Yr vy Wo_ 


Vaiſcn 
that 
Ir's 

re, 

muſt 
C t hat 
e Bi- 
ok a- 


Mais, 


made 
LUCINZ 
. 


ſopra, 


to the Houſe of Lords (*): To which the Doctor put in his Anſwer upon oath 3 
fully vindicated himſelf (), during the five days the affair was depending before the Lords, 
that moſt of them acknowledged his innocence : And Mr Glover, one of Smart's own J. 5. 789, 790. 
Counſel, told him openly at the bar of the Houſc of Lords, That he was aſhamed of (% Be by vi 


him, and could not in conſcience plead for him any longer.” Whereupon the Lords 
dimiſſed the Doctor, upon his putting bail for his app-arance : But they never ſent for him 


again (2). 


About the ſame time, upon a 


and ſo 


motion made in the Houſe of Commons, 


that he had enticed a young Scholar to Popery,” he was committed to the Setjeant at 
Arms, to attend daily till the Houſe ſhould call him to a hearing. After fifty days impriſon- 
ment, and charges of twenty ſhillings a day, he came at length to a hearing; when he 
made it appear, That being Vice- chancellor of Cambridge, he had molt ſeverely puniſhed 
that young Scholar (whom, upon examination, he had found guilty) by making him 
recant, and expelling him the Univerſity. And to this fome of the members bore witneſs. 
However, the Doctor had no manner of reparation made him for his great trouble and ex- 


Canqns with them when he came home. This Canon 


being a friend to Dr Coſin, told the Doctor that ſuch 


a man exclaimed of him, and charged him with words 
that he ſhould ſpeak at ſuch a time; the Dottor pre- 
ſently ſends for him, and when he came into the houſe 
the Doctor deſires him to follow him into an inner 
room, who did ſo ; but ſo ſoon as he came in, the 
Doctor ſhuts the door, and ſets both his hands upon 
him, calling him rogue and raſcal, and many other 
names, inſomuch that the man, fearing he would do 
him a miſchief, cried out; Mrs Coſin coming in, en- 
deavoured to appeaſe her huſband, and, holding his 
hands, the other ran away. 21. That the Doctor did 
ſeek many unjuſt ways to enſnare this man, that ſo he 
might take a juſt occaſion to put him out of his place; 
but none of them taking effect, he put him out by 
violence, having no other reaſon why he did ſo, but 
becauſe he had no good voice, when he had ſerved the 
place two years before Dr Coſin came thither: for 


inſtance of which unjuſt ways to enſnare this man, Dr 


(14) Nalſon, ubi 


ſupra, p. 739,790; 
and The Diurnall 
Occ r:ncer, or 

daily Preccedings 
of Paclia nent in 
1640 and 1641, 


Coſin hired a man and woman to pretend a deſire of 
matrimony, and to offer a ſum of money to this petty 
Canon to contract matrimony between them in a pri- 
vate chamber, ſo thereupon to take advantage of his 
revenge upon him. This plot being confeſſed by the 
parties, to be firſt laid by Dr Coſin, and that they 
were his inſtruments (1). Beſides the ſeveral par- 
ticulars mentioned in theſe articles, Mr Fuller informs 
us, that Dr Coſin was accuſed of having bought a cope 
with the Trinity, and God the Father in the figure of an 
old man; another with a crucifix, and the image of Chriſt, 
witha red beard, and a blue cap. And to have made an 


Land. 1647, go, anthem to be ſung, of the three Kings of Collen, by the 


p. 42, Se. 


(i;) Fuller, Ch. 
Flif, ubi ſupra. 


17 B. xi p. 173. 


(7% Ry this it 
teems, that the 
fm r-ntioned in 
tie original arii- 
ce was 20col. 
th) in the print- 
en ones there is 
en'y 200 /, 

Set 1hove, note 
es). 


names of Gaſper, Balthazar, and Melchior (15). 

Io theſe articles Dr Cofin put in his anſwer, upon 
oath, beſore the Houſe of Lords, as is above related. 
But ſeeing afterwards the ſubſtance of them publiſhed 
in Mr Fuller's Ecclefiaſtical HiRory (16), he writ from 
Paris a letter to Mr Warren, and Dr Reves, in his 
own vindication, dated April 6, 1658, wherein he 
declares, as he had done before the Lords, 1. That 
the comm: nion-table in the Church of Durham (which 
in the Bill of Complaint and Mr Fuller's Hiſtory 
is ſaid to be the marble-altar, with Cherubims) was not 


ſet up by him [Dr Cofin}, but by the Dean and Chap- | 


ter, (whereof Mr Smart himſelf was one) many years 
before Mr Colin became Prebendary of that Church, 
or ever ſaw the country. 2. That by the public ac- 
counts which are there regiſtered, it did not appear to 
have coſt above the tenth part of what is pretended, 
appurtenances and all (17). 3. That likewiſe the copes 
uſed in that Church were brovght in thither long be- 
fore his [Dr Coſin's] time, and when Mr Smart, the 
complainant, was Prebendary there, who alſo allowed 
his part (as he {Dr Cofin] was ready to prove by the 
Act-book) of the money that they coſt, for they coſt 
but little. 4. That as he never approved the picture 
of the Trinity, or the image of God the Father, in 
the figure of an old man, or otherwiſe to be made or 
placed any where at all ; ſo he was well aſſured that 
there were none ſuch (nor to his knowledge or hear- 
ſay ever had been) put upon any cope that was uſed 
there. One there was that had the ſtory of the Paſ- 
ſion embroidered upon it, but the cope that he uſed 
to wear, when at any time he attended the commu- 
nion-ſervice, waz of plain white fattin only without 
any embroidery upon it all. 5. That what the Bill of 
Complaint, called the image of Chriſt, with a blue 
VOI. III. No. 124. 
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{*) Ruſhworth, 

ubi ſuora, p. 188; 


and Nalton, Vol. 


own ſelf, and by 
the very witneſs 
that Smart and 
his ſon-in-law, 
produced agaiaſt 
him. 

Examen Hiſtoric, 
P · 2386. 


(2) Walker, ubi 
ſupra, p <9 ; and 


Smith, p. 10,11; 


and Ney lyn's Ex- 
amen Hiſturicum, 
P» 236, 


pences z 


cap, and a golden beard, (Mr Fuller's Hiſtory ſays it 
was red. and that it was ſet upon one of the copes) 
was nothing elſe but the top of Biſhop Hatfield's tomb 
(ſet up in the Church, under a ſide-arch there, two 
hundred years before Dr Cofin was born) being a little 
portraiture, not appearing to be above ten inches long. 


and hardly diſeernable to the eye what figure it is, for 


it ſtands thirty foot from the ground. 6. That by the 
local ſtatutes of that Church, (whereunto Mr Smart was 
ſworn, as well as Dr Colin) the treaſurer was to give 
order, that proviſion ſhould. every year be made of a 
ſufficient number of wax-lights for the ſervice of the 
Choir, during all the winter-time ; which ſtatute he 
[Dr Coſin] obſerved when he was choſen into that of- 
lice, and had order from the Dean and Chapter, by 


capitular act, to do it: yet upon the Communion-table 


they that uſed to light the candles, never ſet more than 
two fair candles, with a few ſmall fizes near to them, 


which they put there of purpoſe, that the people all 


about might have the better uſe of them for ſinging 
the pſalmes, and reading the leſſons out of the Bibles : 
but two hundred was a greater number than they uſed 
all the Church over, either upon Candlemaſs-night, 
or any other.— 7. That he never forbad#fnor any 
body elſe that he knew) the ſinging of the (meeter) 
palms in the Church, which he uſed to fing daily there 
himſelf, with other company, at morning-prayer. But 
upon ſundaies and holydaies, in the choir, before the 
ſermon, the creed was ſung, (and that plainly for every 


one to underſtand) as it is appointed in the Commu- 


nion-book, and after the ſermon, was ſung a part of 
a pſalm, or ſome other anthem taken out of the ſerip- 
ture, and firſt ſignified to the people where they might 
find it. 8. That ſo far was he from making any an- 


them to be ſung of the three Kings of Colen, as that 


he made it, when he firſt ſaw it, to be torn in pieces, 


and he himſelf cut it out of the old ſong books belong- 


ing to the choriſters ſchool, with a pen-knife that lay 
by, at his very firſt coming to that college. But he 
was ſure that no ſuch anthem had been ſung in the 


choir during all his time of attendance there, nor 


(for ought that any of the eldeſt perſons of the Church 


and town could tell, or ever heard to the contrary,) for 
fifty or threeſcore years before, or more. q. That 


there was indced an ordinary knife, provided and laid 


ready among other things belonging to the admini- 
ſtration of the Communion, for the cutting of the bread, 


and divers other uſes in the Chaurch-veſtry. —— But 


that it was ever conſecrated, or ſo called, otherwiſe 
than as Mr Smart, and ſome of his followers had, for 
their pleaſure, put that appellation upon it; he [Dr 
Coſin] never heard, nor believed any body elſe had, 
that lived at Durham 18). The reſt of the articles men- 
tioned above, Mr Smart could not prove, and Dr 
Coſin gave a very ſatisfactory anſwer to them, remain- 
ing upgn the Rolls of Parliament. But as Mr Fuller 
did not ſpecify them all, the Doctor did not think it 
neceſſary to repeat in this letter his anſwer to each 
of them. Upon the whole, therefore, as we can- 
not, on the one hand, enough wonder at the weakneſs 
of Dr Colin, for iaventing and preſſing the obſervance of 
ſuch ceremonies and inſignificant things, as ſome of thoſe 
above-mentioned : fo, on the other hand, who can be 
ſafficiently amazed at the confidence of P. Smart, in 
charging the Dodor with things which he could fo 
eaſily diſprove ? and what muſt be thought or ſaid of 
that Houſe of Commons which would encourage and 
receive ſuch kinds of accuſations ? 


17 B [F] Parti- 


(18) This Let- 
ter is printed in 
Dr H-ylvn's Ex- 
amen Hiſtoricum, 
Sc. Appendix, p. 
283, Sc, 

Dr Fuller aftcr- 
wards aſked Dr 
Cofin's pardon ſor 
what be had faid 
as above, relating 
to bim. 

Ser Worthies, in 
Durham, p. 195. 
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(wo) Perſecutio 
Undecinn, p. 23. 
Nalſon, as above, 
p · 568. 


(x) January 22, 
1040-41, 
Nalſon, as above, 


p; 734» 


) Walker, uti 


ſupra, p. 132. 


13, 14. 


Hiſtoricum, ut ſu- 


Pra, P · 293 


85) Fuller, Ch. 
Eiſt, B. xi. P · 173. 


ſupta, p. 60. 


{.1) Smith, di been tempted thereby, to alter his Religion; but he ſtood proof againſt them all (c). 
ſa pra, p. 19, 20. 

e. gn. 
can, p- 291,292, 


(e Sce D. Neal's 
Hiſtory of the 
Puoritans, Vol. II. 
edit 1733, p. 388. 


Mr Neal adds, 


that the Doctor 
way * ſoftened in i . 
bis principles by judgment of his enemies (e); 
age and ſuffer» 


© ings. 


„ = 


(W). 
Univerſity to King Charles I. then at York. 


pences ; which gives but a diſadvantagious idea of the juſtice and honeſty of that Houſe 
In 1642, he was concern'd, with others, in ſending the Plate of Cambridge 


For which a furious ſtorm fell upon ſeveral 


members of that Univerſity, and particularly upon Dr Colin: who having, ſome time 
before ( x), been voted unworthy to be a Head or Governor in either of the Univerſities, or 
to hold or enjoy any eccleſiaſtical promotion; was ejected from his Maſterſhip by a war- 


rant from the Earl of Mancheſter, 


dated March 13, 1642-3. So that, as he was the 


firſt that was ſequeſtred, ſo was he alſo the very firſt of his univerſity, who was turned 


out (y). 


Thus being deprived of all his preferments, and ſtill fearing the worſt that might 


follow, he thought fit to leave the kingdom, and to withdraw to Paris, in the year 1643. 
Being fafely arriv'd to that place, he did, according to King Charles's order and direction, 


take under his care, and officiate as Chaplain to, ſuch of 


hold as were Proteſtants. 


to Paris, he form'd a congregation, that aſſembled at firſt in a private houſe, ard after- 
wards in the chapel of Sir Richard Brown Embaſſador from the court of England to that 


of France. 


Not long after, he had lodgings aſſign'd him in the Louvre, with a ſmall 
[z) Smith, p. 12, Penſion, on account of the relation he bore to 


deen Henrietta (z), During his reſidence 


in this place, he ſhowed, how falſe and groundleſs was the imputation that had been 
thrown upon him, of his being Popiſhly affected“ For, notwithſtanding his great 


ſtraights, he remained ſteady and unmoved in the profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion. 
He kept up the Engliſh Church- Diſcipline, and the form of worſhip appointed by the 
Common Prayer: He reclaimed ſome that were quite gone over to Popery, and con- 
(a) See Examen firmed ſeveral more in the Proteſtant Profeſſion; who by their converſe with Romaniſts, 

were become wavering, and inclinable to entertain favorable opinions of the Popiſh Tenets 
(a), He alſo had ſeveral Controverſies and Diſputes with divers Jeſuits and Romiſh 
Prieſts; particularly once with the Prior of the Engliſh Benedictins at Paris [F]; in 
which he acquitted himſelf with ſo much learning and ſound reaſoning, that he utterly 
% Walker, ubi defeated the ſuſpicions of his enemies, and much exceeded the very expectations of his 

friends (b). There were made him very great offers of Preferment [G], if he would have 


compoſed, during his exile, ſeveral learned works, chiefly againſt the Roman Catholicks, 


of which we ſhall give an account below. 


Tho? he was extremely zealous for the doctrine 


and diſcipline of the Church of England, yet he kept a friendly intercourſe and correſpon- 
dence with the Proteſtant Miniſters at Charenton [H]; who, on their parts, expreſſed the 
utmoſt regard for him: and permitted him ſometimes to officiate in their congregations 
[I,, according to the rites preſcribed by the book of Common-prayer (d). Thus having, 
during his ſeventeen years exile in France, behaved * diſcreetly and prudently* even in the 


he returned to his native country at the Reſtoration of King 


Charles II. and took poſſeſſion again of his preferments and dignities. About the end of 


[F] Particularly once with the Prior of the Engliſh 
Benedictins at Paris.] The Prior's name was Ro- 
binſon. And the controverſy between him and Dr Coſin 
was managed both by word and writing. The argument 
was, concerning the validity of the ordination of our 
Prieſts, &c. in the Church of England. And the 
Doctor had the better ſo far, that he could never 
get from the Prior any reply to his laſt anſwer. This 
conference was undertaken to fix a perſon of honour 
then wavering about that point. The ſum of the con- 


| ference was written by Dr Coſin to Dr Morley, after- 
wards Biſhop of Wincheſter, in two letters, bearing 


/19) Baſie, ubi date June 11, and July 11, 1645 (19). 


ſupra, p. 59, 60. 


above, p. 519. 


21 He war ecu- 
cated in grmmar 
learning in a Je- 
ſuit's ſchool (as 
were many others 
of our youths du- 
ring the Civil 
War) which cor- 
rupted him. 
Smith, p. 13. 


[G] There were made him very great offers of pre- 
ferment.) One author ſpeaks upon this point to the 
720) Nalſon, as following purpoſe (20). 


Dr Cofin being by the vio- 
lence of the perſecution which was raiſed againſt the 
epiſcopal party, forced to quit his native country, 
and ſeek a retreat among the Papiſts in France, he 
continued a moſt unſhaken Proteſtant, and bold pro- 
pugnator of the Reformed Religion, even to the hazard 
of his life; and when the neceſſitous condition to 
which he was reduced, and all the advantageous 
offers imaginable were made him to embrace the Ro- 
man Communion, yet were not thoſe temptations ca- 
pable of removing him from his foundation, inſomuch, 
that gon of ever obliging him to change his 
religion, the Papiſts were ſo inraged at him, as, I 
* have heard it from his own mouth, frequently to 
threaten him with aſſaſſination, and that he ſhould 
not eſcape piſtol or ponyard ; and in revenge, which 
I have heard him aver was the molt ſenſible afflic: 
tion that ever befel him in his whole life, they in- 
veigled his only ſon from him to become a Papiſt 
(21). We may add this other teſtimony of Dr Coſin's 
attachment to the Reformed Religion.—* Whilſt ke re- 
* mained in France, he was the Atlas of the Proteſtant 
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July 
* Religion, ſupporting the ſame with his piety and 


* learning, confirming the wavering therein, yea, daily 


adding proſelytes (not of the meaneſt rank) there- 


© unto (22). | 
[H] He kept a friendly intercourſe and correſpon- 


dence with the Proteſtant Minifters at Charenton.] One 
author indeed tells us (23), that after 


Queen Henrietta Maria'; hout- 
With them, and other Engliſh exiles that were daily reſorting 


. 


(22) Fuller's 
Worth'es,in Dur- 
ham, p. 29 3. 


getting over (;) Fuler, u 


* into France, he neither joined with the Church of fupra. 


* French Proteſtants, at Charenton, nigh Paris, nor 
* with the Papiſts, — but confined himſelf to the 
Church of old Engliſh Proteſtants therein.” But Dr 
Colin, in oppoſition to the former part of that afſer- 
tion, declared to all the world, that he never refuſed 
to join with the Proteſtants there, or any where elſe, 
in all things wherein they joined with the Church of 
England (24). And that he was conſtant in the ſame 
opinion, appears by a letter of his, dated from Paris, 
Feb. 7, 1650, to one Mr Cordel, then at Blois, who 
ſeemed ſhy to communicate with the Proteſtants there, 
upon the ſcruple of their inorderly ordination : in which 
letter he has this paſſage, —* To ſpeak my mind freely 
* to you, I would not wiſh any of ours abſolutely to 
« refuſe communicating in theyre Church, or determine 
it to be unlawful, for fear of a greater ſcandal that 
* may thereupon ariſe, than we can teil how to an- 
* ſwer or excuſe — (25). | 2 
[7] And permitted him ſometimes to officiate in their 
congregations.) Where he baptized, married, and had 
even ſome perſons ordained Prieſts and Deacons by 
Engliſh Biſhops, according to the ſeveral forms in the 
book of Common Prayer. With their conſent like- 
wiſe he did, in the year 1645, * ſolemnly, in his 
* priefily habit, with his ſurplice, and with the office 
* of burial uſed in the Church of England, inter, at 
* Charenton, the body of Sir William Carnaby, Knt. 
not without the troubleſome contradiction and 


* contention. of the Romiſh Curate of that pariſh (26). cum, p. 291,294, 


[XK] He 


(24) In his Let- 
ter, inſerted in 
Heylyn'sExamen | 
Hiſtoricum, p. 
283, Se. 


(25) Jee Baſire, . 


p. 58, 59; and | 


note [P] No. 2. | 


(26) Bafire, p.58; 
and Smith, p. 19. 
See particularly | 
Examen Hiſtori- 


a] Ler's 
, in Dur · 
29 3* 


1 ler, ubi | 


Beke, Biſhop 


1 his Let- 
rted in | 
'sExamen 


um 
IIa 
C. 


2”, Dug%ale, ubi 
opta, p. | © 


0 Baſire, 
$9; and |} 
P] No. 2. 


fire, p. 583 
th, p. 19. 
Triicularly 
| Hiſtori- 


291,292, 


They were as follows. 
at Durham a fair carved Lectern, and Litany-deſk, - 


C. O 8 


IN. 


July 1660, he came ta his Deanery at Peterborough, and was the firſt that read the Com- 
mon- prayer in that cathedral, after the late times of confuſton (F). But here he was not See Mr Sim. 


ſuffered to reſt ; for the King deſigned, a very little while after, to make him Dean of 
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Gunton's Hiſt. of 
Peterburgh, Sup- 


Durham: But reflecting on his ſufferings, and upon his conſtant attendance and ſervices lem. p. 319. 


beyond the ſeas, he nominated him Biſhop of that rich See (g). - Accorgj 
conſecrated on the 2d of December 1660 in Weſtminſter-Abbey (5). As 


as he could 


gly, he was ( pure, 2. 49. 


go down into his Dioceſe, he ſet about reforming many Abuſes that had crept in there (5) Regifter and 


during the late Anarchy; and by his generous and hoſpitable temper, accompanied 
us deportment, he gained an univerſal reſpect and eſteem (i). 

he chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his very great munificence, and charity, and by a public 
For, conſidering himſelf principally as ſteward of the large revenues belonging to 

his See, he laid out a great ſhare of them, in repairing or rebuilding the ſeveral edifices 


with a kind and cou 


ipirit. 


Chronicle Eccie- 
Haſtical and Civil, 
But Sc. by Bishop 
Kenner, edit. 

1728, fol. p. 323. 

Dr Sandceroft | 
preached the Con- 
ſecration Sermon. 


belonging to the Biſhopric of Durham, which had either been demoliſh'd, or neglected, V4Swith, p 27. 


during the civil wars. 


| For inſtance, he repaired the caſtle at Biſhop's Aukland [X]; and 
that at Durham, which he enlarg'd with fome additional buildings: And repair'd the 
Biſhop's houſe at Darlington, then very ruinous. He alſo enriched his new chapel a 


(1) Smith, p. 21, 
22, 23. 

- In 1661, he was 
one of the Com- 


Aukland, and that in the caſtle of Durham, with ſeveral pieces of gilt plate, books, and mifiicners at the 
other coſtly ornaments, to remain to his ſucceſſors in the Biſhopric for ever: the charge of 
all which buildings, repairs, ornaments, &c, amounted to no leſs than twenty ſix thouſand 
pounds (#4), He likewife built and endowed two Hoſpitals; the one at Durham for 
eight poor people, the other at Aukland for four; the annual revenue of the firſt being Se Life of R. 


ſeventy pounds, and of the other thirty pounds: And near his Hoſpital at Durham re- 
built the School- Houſes, to the charge of three hundred 


pounds, He alſo built a Library 


near the caſtle of Durham; the charge whereof, and pictures wherewith he adorned it, 
amounted to eight hundred pounds; and gave books thereto, to the value of two thouſand 
pounds; as allo an annual penſion of twenty marks for ever to a Library-keeper. The punt. Vita, ut 
College of diſſolved Prebends at Aukland, purchaſed by Sir Arthur Haſelrigg, and by ß 
him forfeited to the King, which King Charles II. gave to Biſhop Cofin, in fee, he gave 
to his ſucceſſors, Biſhops of Durham for ever; the value thereof being three hundred and 


twenty pounds, 


He rebuilt the Eaſt end of the chapel at Peterhouſe in Cambridge, which 


coſt three hundred and twenty pounds; and gave in books to the library of that college, 


a thouſand pounds. He founded eight ſcholarſhips in the ſame univerſity, namely five 


in Peter-houſe, of ten pounds a year, each; and three in Gonvill and Caius College of 


twenty nobles a-piece per Annum. Both which, together with a proviſion of eight pounds 


yearly, to the common cheſt of theſe two colleges reſpectively, amounted to two thouſand 


five hundred pounds. 
vicarage of St Andrews at Aukland (1). 


[KJ He repaired the caſtle at Biſhop's Aukland.] 
This (the chief country-ſeat of the Biſhops of Durham,) 
was, upon the ſeizare of the Biſhops land, beſtowed 
upon. Sir Arthur Haſelrigg ; who deſigning to make 
it his principal ſeat, and not liking the old fa- 
ſhioned building, reſolved to erect a new and beautiful 
fabrick, all of one pile, according to the moſt elegant 
faſhion of thoſe times. To fit himſelf therefore with 
materials for this his new houſe, he pulled down a 
moſt magnificent and large chapel, built by Anthony 
of Durham, in the time of King Ed- 
ward I. with the ſtone whereof, and an addition of 
what was deficient, he erected his new fabrick in a 
large court, on the eaſt fide of the caſtle. But Biſhop 
Colin, ſoon after his conſecration, taking notice that 
the greateſt part of the materials, uſed in that building, 
were taken from the above-mentioned conſecrated cha- 
pel, he not only refuſed to make uſe of it for his ha- 
bitation, though it was commodiouſly contrived, and 
nobly built, but took it wholly down, and with the 
ſtone thereof built another beautiful chapel on the 


north ſide of that great court ; and, under the middle 


iſle thereof, cauſed a convenient vault to be made for 
his own ſepulture (27). | 

[L] The reſt of his numerous bencfactions, &c.] 
He gave to the Cathedral 


with a large ſcallop'd filver patten, gilt, for the uſe 
of the communicants there, which coſt forty-five 
pound. U pon the new. building of the Biſhop's Court, 
Exchequer, and Chancery, and towards the erecting 


of two ſeſſions-houſes at Durham, he a thouſand 
pounds. Moreover, he gave towards the redemp- 
tion of Chriſtian captives, at Algier, frve hundred 


hounds. Towards the relief of the diſtreſſed loyal 
party in England, eight hundred pounds. —For repairing 
the banks in Howdenſhire, a hundred marks. To- 
wards the repair of St Paul's Cathedral, in London, 


— 


He likewiſe made an augmentation of ſixteen pounds a year to the 


The reſt of his numerous Benefactions we ſhall 
give an account of, in the note [L. In a word, this generous Biſhop, during the eleven 


Savoy Conte- 

rence, where he 
yielded to Some 
mocerating con- 


ceſſions, 


Baxter, fol. I. i, 


Part ii. p. 305. 


(4)DrSmith ſays, 
it was only near 
ſixteen thouſend 


(1) Smith, udi 
ſupra, p. 25. 


years 


fifty pounds, By his Will he bequeathed to the poor 
of his hoſpitals at Durham and Aukland, to be diftri- 
bated at his funeral, /ix pounds. To the poor people 
of the country, coming to his funeral, Rventy pounds. — 
To poor priſoners detained for debt, in the goals of 
Durham, York, Peterborovgh, Cambridge, and Nor- 
wich, fifty pounds—To the poor people within the 
precincts of the Cathedral at Norwich, and within the 
pariſh of St Andrews there, in which he was born and 
educated in his minority, twenty pounds. To the poor 
of Durham, Aukland, Darlington, Stockton, Gateſ- 
head, and Branſpeth, (all in the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham) thirty pounds, —To the poor in the pariſhes of 


of Cheſter in the Street, Houghton le Spring, North- 


Allerton, Creike, and Howden, (all lordſhips belong- 


ing to the Biſhops of Durham) forty pound. Towards 


the re-building of St Paul's Cathedral, in London, 
when it ſhould be raiſed five yards from the ground, 2 
hundred pounds. To the Cathedral of Norwich, where- 
of the one half to be beſtowed on a marble-tablet, with 


an inſcription, in memory of Dr John Overall, ſome 


time Biſhop there, (whoſe Chaplain he had been) the 
reſt for providing ſome uſeful ornaments for the Altar, 
forty pounds, —Towards the re-edifying of the north 
and ſouth-fides of the College-chapel at Peterhouſe, in 
Cambridge, ſuitable to the eaſt and weſt ends, already 
by him perfected, wo hundred poundu.— Towards the 
new building of a Chapel at Emanuel- College, in Cam- 
bridge, „y pounds.——To the children of Mr John 
Heyward, late Prebendary of Litchfield, as a tefli- 
mony of his gratitude to their deceaſed father, who, 
in his Lordſhip's younger years, placed him with his 
uncle, Biſhop Overall, ¼õinty pounds a piece. To the 
Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, to be employed 
for the uſe of the poor in that town, a hundred pound:. 
—To the poor of Durham, Branſpeth, and Biſhop's 


Aukland, to be diftributed as his two daughters (the 


Lady Gerard, and the Lady Burton) ſhould think beſt, 


a hun. 
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(mv Baſie, ubi ſu- 


E 0 8 1 


years he ſate in the ſee of Durham, is ſaid to have ſpent above two thouſand pounds a 


NYE ny i. Joo in pious and charitable uſes (m). The two laſt years of his life he enjoyed but a very 


indifferent ſtate of Health, being very much afflicted with the ſtone. 


At length the 


(0 Ibid. p. 86,87. roaring pains of that diſtemper, as he uſed to call them; together with a pectoral Droply ; 


(Smith vbi ſu · +! 1 

nn of Jan 
old (0). 
„ Archdeacon of his Faith M |. 
of the Eaſt Ri- L 
ding, and Preben- 


See Willis ubi ſu- another to Sir 


put an end N moſt valuable life (=), at his houſe in Pall-mall Weſtminſter, on the 
y 1671-2, when he was ſeventy ſeven years, one month, and fixteen days 
In his Will, dated December 11, 1671, he made a large and open declaration 


2) Smith, p. 26; 
and from private 


About the year 1625, he married Frances daughter of Marmaduke \*orwacion- 
lakeſton M. A. (p). by which he had a ſon, whom he diſinherited on account of his (r) Smith 
ga y of York and Embracing Popery [NM]; and four daughters, one married to Sir Gilbert Gerard, Bart. Wills, ubi lap a, 


p. 28. 


Burton, Bart. and the youngeſt to Dr Denys Granville, brother The Butal Ser. 


pra, p. 100, 180, to the Earl of Bath, and afterwards Dean of Durham (2). As for the Biſhop's body it vice was read by 


269 and 


| Bb? 25 above, was for ſome time depoſited in a vault in London; and in April, 1672, conveyed to Guy Carleton, 


Biſhop of | riſtol 


p. 39» Biſhop's Aukland in the dioceſe of Durham: where on the 2gth of that month, it was aud Prebendary of 
buried in the chapel belonging to the palace, under a Tomb of black marble, with an br it Batre 


| inſcription [O] prepar*d by the Biſhop in his life-time (r). We ſhall give an account of brachen the f- 


Dr If. Baſie, 


; I, e i 1s 
his works in the note [P]. As to his perſonal qualifications; the Biſhop was tall and Smith, ibid. 


a hundred pounds. — To ſome of his domeſtick ſervants - 


he gave a kundred marks, to ſome fifty pounds, and to 
the reſt half a year's wages, over and above their laſt 

(+8) Dugdale,vbi quarter's pay (28). | 
ſupra, p. 83, 84, [M] IA his Will ——he made à large and open de- 
Sand _ claration of his Fauth] Wherein, after repeating the 
= th, p. 25-29» ſubſtance of the. Apoſtles and Nicene Creeds, he con- 
: demns and rejects whatſoever hereſies or ſchiſms, the 
ancient catholick and univerſal Church of Chriſt with 
an unanimous conſent, had rejected and condemned; 
together with all the modern fautors of the ſame he- 
reſies; ſectaries, and phanaticks, who, being carried 
on with an evil ſpirit, do falſely give out, they are 
inſpired of God. As the Anabaptiſts, new Independ- 
ents, and Preſbyterians of our country, a kind of men 
| hurried away with the ſpirit of malice, diſobedience, 
and ſedition. Moreover, (adds he) I do profeſs, 


— with holy aſſeveration, and from my very heart, that 


* am now, and ever have been from my youth, al- 


together free and averſe from the corruptions and im- 
pertinent new-fangled, or papiſfical, ſuperſtitions 


and doctrines, - long ſince introduced, contrary to 

* the Holy ſcripture, and the rules and cuftoms of the 

ancient Fathers. But in what part of the world ſo- 

ever any Churches are extant, bearing the name of 

+ Chriſt, and profeſſing the true Catholick Faith and 

Religion, worſhipping and calling upon God the 

Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, with one 

heart and voice, if I be now hindered actually to 

join with them, either by diſtance of countries, or 

* variance amongſt men, or by any hindrance what- 

© ſoever ; yet always in my mind and affcQion I join 

© and unite with them : which I defire to be chiefly 

underſtood of Proteſtants, and the beft Reformed 

Churches, &c.” This part of his Will was written in 

Latin, and the latter part, containing his benefactions, 

Ge. in Engliſh (20). 

oy ' a 7 | Th He had a ſon, whom he diſiuberited on account 
Smith, p.55,&c- of his embracing Fopery.] See above, note [G] of this 
article. He was prevailed upon, not only to embrace 
Popery, but alſo to take Religious Orders in the Church 
of Rome; and though Dr Coſin uſed all the ways ima- 
ginable, 2nd even the authority of the French King, 
which, by his intereſt, he had procured, to regain 
him out of their power, and from their perſuaſion, yet 
all proved ineffectual. Whereupon he diſinherited 
him, allowing him only an annuity of one hundred 
pounds (30). He pretended to turn again, but re- 


(26) Na.ion, as 


owe, p. 319; lapſed before the Biſhop's deceaſe. 


and Smith, p. 13, [O. With an inſcription ] Which runs thus. 
26. 


In non morituram memoriam. 


JOHANNIS COSTN 
Epiſcapi Dunelmenſis, 

Qui boc Sacellum conſtruxit, 
Ornavit, & Deo conſecrawit 
Ann. M, DC, LXV. 

In Feſta F. Petri. 

Obriit xv die Menſis Januarii 
Anno Domini, MDCLXXI. 

Et hic ſepultus eft, expeftans 
Felicem corporis ſui Reſurrectionem, 
Ac vitam in coelis aternam. 
Reguieſcat in pace. 


' erect 


Round a marble ſtone on the floor, are alſo theſe 
words engraved, „„ 


Beati mortui 

Dui moriuntur in Domino, 
Requieſcunt enim 

A laboribus ſuis (31). (41) Smith, wh 
ſupra, p. 28; and 


. | ''s | 3 . le Neve's Mo- 
i. e. To the never-dying memory of John Cofin, ere Angli- 


Biſhop of Durham, who built and adorned this Cha- eana, from 1659 
pel, and conſecrated it to God in 1665, June 29. He to 1679, p. 171. 
died the 15th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1671, and 1s buried here, waiting for the happy re- 
ſ.rreQion of his body, and eternal life in heaven. Let 
him reſt in peace. Bleſſed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, for they reſt from their labours. 

(P} Fe fall give an account of his works, &c.] 
Betides his Collection of Private Devotions, mentioned 
above, he publiſhed, * A Scholaſtical Hiftory of the 
* Canon of the Holy Scripture : or, The certain and 
* indubitable Books thereof, as they are received in 
the Church of England.“ London, 1657, 4to. re- 
printed in 1672. This hiſtory is deduced from the time 
of the Jewiſh Church, to the year 1546, that is, the 
time when the Council of Trent corrupted, and mode 
unwarrantable additions to, the ancient Canon of the 
Holy Scriptures. Conſequently it was directed againſt 
the Papiſts, and was written by the author during his 
exile at Paris. He dedicated it to Dr M. Wrenn, Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, then a priſoner in the tower. Dr P. | 
Gunning had the care of the edition (32). Since (30 Bofire,p.66 ; 
the Biſhop's deceaſe the following books and tracts of and Smith, p. 17. 
his have been publiſhed. I. A letter to Dr Collins, 
concerning the Sabbath,“ dated from Peterhoute, | 
Jan. 24, 1635 (33). In which, ſpeaking firſt of the (33) And printed 
morality of the ſabbath, he affirms, that the keeping in Piblorbeca Li- 
of that particular day was not moral, neither by nature 747 i4yXc. UN ond. 
binding all men, nor by precept binding any other men 773 #." * 

. . k; 33s Sc. 
but the Jews, nor them further than Chriſt's time. But | 
then, adds he, whether one day of ſeven, at leaſt, do 
not ſlill remain immutably to be kept by Us Chriſtians, 
that have God's will and example before, and by vir- 
tue of the rules of reaſon and religion, is the queſtion ? 

And for this he decides in the affirmative. Then he 
proves, that the keeping of our Sunday is immutable, 
as being grounded upon divine inſtitution, and A- 
poſtolical Tradition, which he confirms by ſeveral in- 
ſtances. Next ne ſhews, that the Schoolmen were the 
firſt who began to diſpute, or deny, this day to be of 


Apoſtolical Inſtitution, on purpoſe to ſet up the Pope's 


power, to whom, they ſaid, it belongeth, either to 


change or abrogate the day. Towards the end, he 
lays down theſe three poſitions againſt the Puritans: 
. * The obſervation of the Sunday in every week is 
not commanded us by the fourth commandment, as 
they ſay it is. 2. Nor is our Sunday to be obſerved 
according to the rule of the fourth commandment, 
as they ſay it is. 3. Nor hath it the qualities and 


22 © «„ © wy 


conditions of the Sabbath annext to ity as they ſay 


* it hath.” II. There is publiſhed, * A Letter from 
our author to Mr Cordel, dated Paris, Feb 7, 1650. 
See above note [H]. It is printed at the end ofa 
pamphlet, intitledy '** The Judgment of the Church of 

* England, 
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erect, and had a grave. and comely preſence. He bad « ſound underſtanding, well im- ö 
charity, they were ſo very conſpicuous and extenſive; that he is juſtly reckoned to have 2 ot 

(. 5 Baſe, r. been.one of the moſt mpnificent, if not the moſt munificent, of all the Biſhops. of Dur- ( ws ar. 

$7193 ham (5). nen ir 7 2 he did to his fee, one was; the obtaining a releaſe (in fr. * 2:8, 


26; (ons bes- Compenſation, of the at ſee ſuffered by taking away. the Court of Wards and Liveries, ) This 10000. was 
vate bel and fourſeore Of the annuity, or penſion, of one thouſand; pounds (2), charged upon that Biſhopric, ever ee 
| L 5 | f | 3 riſon at Berwick, 3 
Ear, p. 56 fince Queen 3 s days (... . . e ee 1 aan the Sol | 
28. | . P | | 3 5 | | | 
— | * in the caſe of Lay- baptiſm, and of Difſent- *. Aecount of a_ Conference in Paris, between Cyril, 
Ser · 34 24 edit. ho ers ptiſm (34]. Ul. Negni An liæ Religio ha-. * Archbiſhop of Tr: nd, and Dr John Coſin. 
1 by Loud, 1712, 00. Fog” priſea, caſta, defoecata : omnibus Chriftianis Mo- Printed in the ſame book. The following pieces 
18 | narchis, Principibus, Ordinibas, oftenſa. Anno MDCLII. were alſo written by Biſhop Coſin, but never prin 
os af i. e. A Short Scheme of the ancient and pure doctrine and 1. * An Anſwer to a Fopſſh Pamphlet, pretending, 
nd 6350Printedat the diſcipline of the Church of England (35). Writtenatthe St Cyprian was a Papiſt. 2. An Anſwer to four 
re, cad of Drömitb 2 requeſt of Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Claren- queries of a Roman Catholick, about the Proteſtant 
e fu mag —— don (36). IV. Hifforia Tranſubflantationis| Papalis. * Religion. 3. An Anſwer to a paper delivered 
4 Cut proemittitur, atque opponitur, tun &. Scripture, * by a Popiſh Biſhop to the Lord in.“ 4. 
6 Smith p. 15. £097 Veterum Patrum, & Reformatarum Ecclgarumn * Annales Ecelgfaſtici, imperfect. 5. An Anſwer to 
(36) * Dofrina Catholica, de Sacris Symbolis, & praſentis Father Robinſon's Papers, concerning the validity of 
+ Chrifti in Sacramento Euchariftie. i. e. The Hiſtory the Ordinations of the Church of England. See a- 
of Popiſh Tranſubſtantiation, &c. written by the au- bove, note [FI. 6. Hiftoria Conciliorum, imperfect. 
thor at Paris, for the uſe of ſome of his countrymen, who 7. Agai e forſakers of the Church of En - 
were frequently attacked upon that point by the Papiſts. and their ſeducers in this time of her 4 | 
It was publiſhed by Dr Durell, at London, 1675, * Chronologia Sacra, imperfeft. g. A Treatiſe con- (40) Bafire, p. 
gn and tranſſated into Engliſh in 1676, by Luke * cerning the abuſe of auricular confeſſion in the Church 7, 6. 
(57) Ibid. p. 16, de Beaulieu, 8vo {37). There is a Second Part ſtill in of Rome (40).” By all which learned works, as (47) Fuller, Wor- 
= . manuſcript (33). V.. The differences in the chief one obſerves (41), and his abilities, quick apprehen- ies, inDurham, 
7 be (33) Bafire, p.67. © points of religion, between the Roman Catholicks fion, ſolid judgment, variety of ing, &c. mani- 5. 294+ 
s Mo- | 0 * and us of the Church of England; together with the feſted therein; he hath perpetuated his name to po- (42) Therefore, 
Angli- © agreements which we, for our parts, profeſs, and are ſterity, and ſufficiently confuted, at the fame time, A — 
50 © ready to embrace; if they, for theirs, were as ready the calumnies 1 againſt him, of his jan Schiſmarice- 
* ——* to accord with us in the ſame. Written to the being a Papiſt, or Popi 


5 ; | Y inclined (42) ; which rum flii de pa- 
(39) m—_ © Counteſs of Peterborough (39).” VI. Notes on brought on him a ſevere perſecution, followed with 7entua 


| avorumgy 
the en 0" 1; © the Book of Common-Prayer.” Publiſhed by Dr the plunder of all his goods, the ſequeſtration of his **"%* _ 
— of £2 William Nicholls, at the end of his Comment on the whole eftate; and a ſeventeen years exile. | C- 2 82 = 41. | 
by Biſbop Bull. Book of Common-Prayer, Lond. 1710, fol. VII. | | 
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_ _COTES (Roc ER) a celebrated Mathematician and Plumian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
and Experimental Philoſophy in the univerſity of Cambridge in the eighteenth Century. 
He was the ſon of the Reverend Mr Robert Cotes, Rector of Burbage in Leiceſterſhire, 
which was alſo the place of his nativity (a) [4]. He was born there July the 1otb, n 
1682, and received his firſt education at Leiceſter ſchool, where, when he was between Robert Smith, 
eleven and twelve years of age, he ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to the mathematicks, which —— 
being obſerved by his uncle the Reverend Mr John Smith, father to the worthy Dr Robert tag. 
Smith, his ſaccefſor as Plumian' Profeſſor in the univerſity of Cambridge, he gave him 
all imaginable encouragement, and prevailed upon his father, to ſend him for ſome time 
to his houſe in Lincolnſhire, that he might affiſt him in thoſe ſtudies, where he laid the 
re,p-66 ; folid foundatiom (5) of that deep and extenſive knowledge in thoſe ſciences, for which he (5) From the in- 
| | was afterwards ſo deſervedly famous. He removed from thence to London, and was ſent nd 
to St Paul's ſchool, where under the care of Dr Thomas Gale, and Mr John Poſtlethwait 


3 ſiucceſſive maſters, he made a great progreſs in claſſical learning, and yet found ſo much 

— 1 leiſure as to keep up a conſtant correſpondence with his uncle, not only in Mathematicks, ö 
Ron but alſo in Metaphyficks; Philoſophy, and Divinity (c). His next remove was to Cam- ) 4 fa of 
- bridge, where April 6th, 1699, at the age bf ſeventeen, he was admitted Penfioner of l Pond. 


Trinity-college in that univerſity, and at mighgelmas 1705 was choſen Fellow of his Sunderwn. 
college (da). He was at the ſame time tutor Anthony Earl of Harold, and the Lord (4) From the in- 
Henry de Grey ſons to the then Marquis, afterwards Duke of Kent, to which moſt noble formation of Dr 
family Mr Cotes had the honour to be related (e). In January following he was appointed 1 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, and Experimental Philoſophy, upon the foundation made by () coltin"sPier- 
Thomas Plume, Doctor in Divinity, archdeacon of Rocheſter, being the firſt that enjoyed . V. 1L r. 
that office, to which he was choſen for his great learning and eminent abilities (F). He 
took the degree of maſter of arts in 1706, and in 1713 he entered into holy orders. The (/) Kaight'sLi 
fame year, at the deſire of Dr Richard Bentley, he publiſhed at Cambridge the ſecond Barer S 
£1) Which was iſo the place of bis natiwity;} The lad of the company of his in which 

* — ay nr nf 2 erbach, ons in 2 . rags Dc he his — parlia- 
— ih Leiceſterſhire; and at the di - ment, on account of his and i ies; Which, 
tance of about fix miles from Leiceſter ;. is remark- however, he would not to excuſe. him from the 

(1) Knight's Life Able for it's once having had an Earl for it's Rector (1). duties of his function, preaching conſtantly as long as 

Dan Colet, p. This noble and reverend: perſon wa Anthony de Grey, it was poſſible for him to be carried up into the pul- 

SH * the eighth Earl of Kent, who was Miniſter there at pit (2. Ar Ter grandfatherto-the late Henry, (z) Fuller's Wore 

the time that ancient: title deſcended to him, in 1639, Earl, Marquis, d at len Dake of Kent, to whom, — n Due 
and to his honour be it remembered, that he did not think as deſcended from a daughter of Major Farmer, in the 2. 29% 
himſelf obliged to alter his manner of living in the leaft, fame county, our author, Mir Cotes was, nearly re- 
/ he kept a very hoſpitable houſe before, and was al- lated. _— | 
VOL. I. NP. CXXV. 17 C [3] Which 


(gz) This was the 
ſecond edition of 
chat moſt valua- 
ble Worle, and the 
Preface is conſi- 
dered as a maſter- 
piece in it's k ind. 


(5) No. 365. 


6 Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, 
Vol. XXXII. 
No. 365. P · 66. 
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edition of Sir Iſaae Newton's Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſophy, with all the 


improvements which the author had made to that time, to which he prefixed a moſt ex- 


cellent 
his profound knowledge in the abſtruſcft 
men of the age. 
the 6th of March 1715-6, which was 


ace (g). This added greatly to the high 


He wrote alſo a deſeription of the gr 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranfactions (b) [B] 
Theſe were the only fruits of his learned and laborious ſtudies, that appeared 


reputation he had already acquired for 


rts of the mathematicks, amongſt the g 


Meteor, chat was ſeen on 


in his life- 


time, but he left behind him ſeveral admirable and judicious tracts, part of which, after 
his deceaſe, his learned kinfman and worthy ſucceſſor in his 183 Dr Robert 


Smith, gave to the publick, which were received with uni 


BI Which was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actiont.] This curious account is contained in a letter 
to Robert Dannye, D. D. Rector of Spofferth, in 
Yorkſhire ; which though it went out of his hands in 
his life-time, and might be very probably tranſmitted 
ta the Royal Society before his death, yet it was in 
fome reſpe& a poſthumous work, fince it did not ap- 
pear till after our author's deceaſe; there are two things 
m it very remarkable, the firſt is the clearneſs and con- 
ciſeneſs with which the facts are deſcribed, the other 
the plamneſs and perſpicuity of the manner in which 
he accounts for them; the reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to have a taſte of both (3). It was, ſays he, after ſeven 
before I had notice of this uncommon ſight, at firſt 
I ſaw only two or three of the triangular ſtreams to- 
wards the north and north-weſt : Theſe were not of 
long duration, but were fucceeded by others, which 
appeared, and vaniſhed again by turns, arifing from, and 
aſcending up to places in the Heavens of very dif- 
ferent altitudes above the Horizon. From the time 
I began to view them, they continued to aſcend more 
and more copioufly, being propagated ſtill further and 
further from the north towards the weſt and eaſt, 
and directed always to the heads of Geminz, till at 
length when they ſeemed almoſt to meet at the point 
of convergence, they began to aſcend up towards it 
from the ſouthern parts alſo, and all round it; info- 
much that at a quarter after ſeven we had a perfe& 
canopy of rays over us : the bottom of this canopy 
did no where reach down to the horizon, for near the 
north, where it deſcended the moſt, it's altitude was 
about ten or fifteen degrees, and near the ſouth 
where it deſcended the leaſt, it's altitude was about 
forty degrees. It remained in this ſtate about two 
minutes, during which time we faw ſeveral colours, 
ſome fainter and more permanent, others brighter, 
but quickly vaniſhing. Thus in the weſt I obſerved 
the rays to be tinged for ſome confiderable time, 
with an obſcure and heavy red; and in one of the 
brighteſt ſtreams, at another time there ſuddenly 
broke out a very vivid red, which was inſtantly 
and gradually ſucceeded by the other priſmatick co- 
lours; all vaniſhing in about a ſecond of time. 
Theſe colours affected the ſenſe fo ftrongly, that I 
thought them to be more intenſe than thoſe of the 
brighteſt rainbow I had ever ſeen. A ſmall time be- 


prized to obſerve a ſhaking and trembling of the 
ſtreams, chiefly in their upper parts; during wlll 
their convergence was confounded, and the 
Heaven ſeemed to be in a convulfion. At the ſame 
time I could perceive waves of light towards the 
north, which moved upwards, and in their motion 
croffed the ſtreams lying paraltel to the horizon. 
Theſe waves were different from thoſe broad ones, 
which you mention, and which I alſo took notice of : 
Their breadth ſeemed to be about a degree, their 
length about ninety degrees, and I can compare them 
to nothing better, than to thoſe flender waves upon 
the furface of ſtagnant waters, which are made by 
caſting in a ſmall ſtone. An irregular guſt of 
wind boning upon and ſhaking the columns, was I 
ſappoſe the of that trembling which appeared 
in the triangular ftreams; and the cauſe alſo which 
deſeroved that fine appearance of the canopy. The 
{lc..uer circular waves ſeen at the fame time, might 
alſo be explained from the ſame cauſe. I need not 
detain you any longer by endeavouring to make out 
ſome ather particulars of this unuſual appearance : 
I fear 1 have been already too tedious. However 
I will not omit to mention a very eafy contrivance by 
which the thing may be tolerably well repreſented to 


erfal approbation [CJ. He 
view. Take a hoop and round about it faſten ſe- 
« veral ſtreight ſticks parallel to each other, but all in- 
clined to the plane of the hoop ; hold this plane pa- 
* rallel to the horizon, and in that poſture move it 
with ſticks over a candle, the ſhadaws of the fticks 
upon the ceiling of your room, will converge to a 
point not directly over the candle (as they would have 
done had the ſticks been perpendicular to the plane 
© of the hoop) but to the point in which a line drawn 
from the candle parallel to the ſticks, ſhall interſe& 
© the plane of the ceiling. | 
[ C) Were received with univerſal approbation.] The ti- 
tle of this work at large runs thus. Harmonia MENSu- 
RARUM, ive Analyfs & Syntheſis per rationum angulorum 
menſuras promotes : accadunt alia Opaſcula Mathematica: 
per Rogerum Cotefium. Edidit et auxit Robertus Smith, 
Callegii S. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienſes ſocius, Ad ro- 
nomie 5 Experimentalis Philoſopbhiæ poſt Coteſium pro- 
feſſor. Cantabrigiæ 1722, 400. That is The Harmony of 
Meaſures : or Analyſis and Syntheſis advaxced by the 
meaſures of Ratio's and Angles. To which are added 
other Mathematical pieces by Roger Cotes. Publifbed 
and angmented by Robert Smith, Fellow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, and ſucceſſor to the ſaid N. Cotes, 
as Profeſſor of Aftronomy and Experimental Philoſophy. 
This work is dedicated by the learned editor to Dr 
Richard Mead. He next proceeds to give us, in a ve- 
ry elegant and affectionate Preface, acopious account of 
the performance itſelf; the pieces annexed to it, and 
of ſuch other of the author's work as are yet unpub- 
liſhed : He tells us how much this work was admired 
by the judicious Profeſſor Sander ſor, and how dear the 
author of it was to the late learned Dr Bentley, to 
whom he gives the higheſt, that is the juſteſt, com- 
mendations. This book confiſts af three parts. In the 
firſt, called Logometria, the author's chief deſign is to 
ſhew how that ſort of problems, which are uſually re- 
duced to the quadrature of the Hyperbola and Ellipſis, 
may be reduced to the meaſures of Ratio's and Angles, 
and afterwards be ſolved more readily by the canon of 
Logarithms, Sines, and Tangents. Hedefines the mea- 
fares of Ratio's to be quantities of any kind, whoſe 
magnitudes are analogous to the magnitudes of the 
Ratio's to be meaſured. In this ſenſe any canon of 
Logarithms is a ſyſtem of numeral meaſures of the 
Ratio's of the abſolute numbers to an Unit: The gan | 
be- 


fore the appearance loſt it's perfection, we were ſur- of the aſymptote of the Logiſtic line intercep 


tween its ordinates, are a ſyſtem of linear meaſures of 
the Ratio's of thoſe ordinates : The areas of an hy- 
perbola, intercepted between it's ordinates to theaſymp- 
tote, are a ſyſtem of plane meaſures of the Ratio's of 
thoſe ordinates : And fince there may be infinite ſyſtems 
of meaſures, according as various kinds of quantities 
are made uſe of ; ſuch as number, time, velocity, and 
the like; or according as the meaſures of any one 
ſyſtem may be all in or diminiſhed in any given 
proportion; in ſuch variety, much confuſion may paſ- 
fibly ariſe, as to the kind and abſolute magnitudes of 
particular meaſures, which happen to fall under con- 
fideration. Our author very happily removes this dif- 
iculty, by ſhewing, that the nature of the ſubject 
points out the meafure of a certain immutable Ratio, 
for a modulus in all ſyſtems w to determine the 
kind and abſolute itudes of all other meaſures in 
each ſyſtem. The firſt propoſition is to find the mea- 
ſures of any propaſed Ratio. This he conſiders in a 
way ſo fimple and general, as naturally leads to the 
notion and definition of a modulus ; namely, that it is 
an invariable quantity in each ſyſtem, which bears the 
ſame proportion to the increment of the meaſure of 
any propoſed Ratio, as the inereaſing term of the Ra- 
tio bears to it's avgincrement, He then ſhews OP 
| | meaure 
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died, to the regret of the univerſity in general; and more eſpecially of ſuck as 


meaſure of any given Ratio is as the modulus of the 
ſyſtem from whence it is taken, and that the modulas 
in every ſyſtem is orgs equal to the meaſure of a 
certain determinate immutable Ratio, which he 
therefore calls the Ratio modularis. He ſhews that 
this Ratio is expreſſed by theſe numbers 2,7 1828 18, Ce. 
to 1, or by 1 to 0,3678794, Cc. ſo that in Briggs's ca- 
non, the Logarithm of this Ratio is the modulus of that 
ſyſtem: In the Logiſtic line, the given ſubtangent is 
the modulus of that ſyſtem. In the hyperbola, the given 
parallellogram contained by an ordinate to the aſymp- 
tote, and the abſciſs from the center, is the modulus of 
that ſyſtem, and in other ſyſtems the modulus is generally 
ſome remarkable quantity. In the ſecond propoſition, 
he gives a conciſe uncommon method, for calculating 
Briggs's canon of Logarithms, together, with rules for 
finding intermediate Logarithms, and numbers, even 
beyond the limits of t + canon. In the third pro- 
poſition, he conſtructs any ſyſtem of meaſures by a ca- 


non of Logarithms, not only when the meaſure of ſome « 


one Ratio is given, but alſo without that datum, by 
ſeeking the modulus of the ſyſtem by the rule above- 
mentioned. In the 4th 5th and 6th propoſitions, he 
ſquares the hyperbola, deſcribes the logiſtic line, and 
equiangular ſpiral, by a canon of Logar 
ſhews ſome curious uſes of theſe propoſitions in their 
ſcholia. Take an eaſy example of the logometrical 
method in the common problem for finding the denfity 
of the atmoſphere. Suppoſing gravity uniform, every 
one knows that if altitudes are taken in any arith- 
metical progreſſion, the denſities of the air in thoſe al- 
titudes will be in a geometrical progreſſion, that is, 
the altitudes are the meaſures of the Ratio's of the 
denfities below, and inthoſe altitudes ; and fo the dif- 
ference of any two altitudes is the meaſure of the Ratio 
of the denſities in theſe altitudes. Now to determine 
the abfolute or real magnitude of theſe meaſures, the 
author ſhews @ priori, that the modulus of the ſyſtem is 
the altitude of the atmoſphere, when reduced every 
where to the ſame denſity as below. The modulus 
therefore is given (as bearing the fame proportion to 
the altitude of the mercury in the barometer, as the 
ſpecific gravity of mercury does to the ſpecifick gra- 
vity of air) and conſequently the whole ſyſtem is given. 
For ſince in all ſyſtems the meaſures of the ſame Ratio's 
are analogous among themſelves, the Logarithm of the 
| Ratio of the air's denſity in any two altitudes, will be 
to the modulus of the canon (that is to the Logarithm 
of the Ratio modularis defined above) as the difference 
of thoſe altitudes is to the aforeſaid given altitude of 
the homogeneous atmoſphere. He concludes the Lo- 
gometria with a general ſcholium, containing great va- 
riety of elegant conſtructions, both logometrical and 
trigonometrical, ſuch as give the length of curves, 


either geometrieal or mechanical, their area's and centers 


of gravity, the ſolids generated from them, and the 
ſurfaces of theſe ſolids, together with ſeveral curious 


problems in Natural Philotophy, concerning the attrac- 


tion of bodies, the denſity and reſiſtance of fluids, and 
the trajectories of planets. Several of theſe problems 
have two caſes, one conſtructed by the meaſure of a 
Ratio, and the other by the meaſure of an angle. 
The great affinity and beautiful harmony of the mea- 
ſares in, theſe caſes has given occaſion to the title of the 
book. The meaſures of angles are defined to be quan- 
tities of any kind, whoſe magnitudes are analogous to 
the magnitudes of the angles. Such may be the arcs 
or ſectors of any circle, or any other quantities of time, 
velocity, or reſiſtance, analogous to the magnitudes 
of the angles. Every ſyſtem of theſe meaſures has 
likewiſeit's modulus, homogeneous to the meaſures in that 
ſyſtem, and may be computed by the trigonometrical ca- 
non of fines and tangents, juſt as the meaſures of Ratio's 
by the canan of Logarithms; for the given modulus in 
each ſyſtem, bears the ſame * rtion to the meaſure 
of any given angle, as the Radius of a circle bears 
to an arc, which ſubtends that angle, or the ſame as 
this conſtant number of degrees 57,29577 95130 
bears to the number of degrees in-the ſaid angle. Up- 
on the whole aur author himſelf thus. From 
* theſe examples it will lie wholly in the power of able 
Geometricians to form a judgment of our method, 
* which if they ſhall approve, they may carry it ſtill 
«© farther, and thereby conſiderably extend it's uſes. A 


ithms ; and 


were addied 
0 1 0 
© vaſt field lies open, in which they may exert their 4- 
© bilities ; but eſpecially if theyaddto Logametrics, the 
© affiftances that may be derived from trigonometry 
© that there is a wonderful Ruit and contiection be- 
* twezn theſe, I ſhall plainly make appear. I can 
* hardly believe that any principles can be deviſed more 
general than theſe 3 as mathematicks contains ſcarce 
any thing elſe within it's compaſs, than the theory 
of angles and ratio's. Neither will any one deſire a 
more commodious method, who conſiders the facility 
in theſe matters, derived to us from thoſe extenſive 
tables, as well of the logarithms of whole numbers, as 
of figns and tangents, which were the valuable 
effects of our predeceſſors, laudable induftry. To 
© this end I have added ſome theorems both logome - 
* ttical and trigonometrical, &c,” The reaſon which 
induced the author to aſſert his principles to be ſo ge- 
neral, will appear farther by an inftance or two. In 
the problem already mentioned; he meaſures the ratio 
of the air's denſities in any altitudes, by the altitudes 
themſelves, making uſe of the altitude of an uniform 
atmoſphere for the modulus. 80 likewiſe when he 
confiders the velocities acquired, and the ſpaces deſ- 
cribed, in given times, by a body projected upwards or 
downwards, in a reſiſting medium with any given ve- 
locity ; he ſhews that the times of deſcent added to a 
given time, are the meaſures of ratio's to a given mo- 
dulus of time ; whoſe terms are the ſum and difference 
of the ultimate velocity and the preſent velocities that 
are acquired, that the times of aſcent taken from a given 
time are the meaſures of angles to a given m of 
time, whoſe radius is to their nts in the ratio of 
the ultimate velocity to the preſent velocities ; and laſtly, 
that the ſpaces deſcribed in deſcent or aſcent, are the 
meaſures of ratio's to a given modulus of ſpace, whoſe 
term are the abſolute accelerating and retarding forces 
ariſing from gravity and reſiſtance taken together hi | 
the beginning and end of thoſe ſpaces. This gene 
account may ſuffice to illuſtrate what I am going to ſay, 
that ſince the magnitudes of ratio's, as well as their 
terms, may be expounded by quantities of any kind, the 
mathematician is at liberty, upon all occaſions, to chuſe 
thoſe which are fitteſt for his ſe, and ſuch are 
they wichout doubt that ate put into his hand by the 
conditions of the problem. may indeed repreſent 
theſe quantities by an hyperbola, or any other logo- 
metrical ſyſtem, were not his purpoſe anſwered with 
greater ſimplicity by the very ſyſtem itſelf which oc- 
curs in each particular problem. And the ſame may be 
ſaid for the ſyſtems of angular meaſures, inſtead of 
recurring upon all occafions to elliptical or circular 
area's. As to the convenience of calculating from our 
author's conſtructions; he ſhews that the meaſures of 
any ratio's or angles are always computed in the ſame 
uniform way, by taking from the tables the logarithm + 
of the ratio, or the number of degrees in the angle, 
and then by finding a fourth proportional to three 
given quantities, for that will be the meafure required. 
'The fimpleſt hyperbolic area may indeed be ſquared by 
the ſame operation taught. in the author's fourth pro- 


poſition, but the ſimpleſt elliptic area requires fome- 


what more: Thoſe that are more complex in both 
kinds, which generally happens, require an I 
trouble to reduce them to the ſimpleſt, to ſquare them 
by infinite ſeries is ſtill more operoſe, and does not an- 
ſwer the end of Geometry. Upon the whole therefore 
it may deſerve to be conſidered ; for what purpoſe 
ſhould problems, be always conſtructed by conic 
areas, unleſs it be to pleaſe or aſſiſt the imagination. 
The defign of theoretical Geometry differs from pro- 
blematical, the former conſiſts in the diſcovery and con- 
templation of the properties and relations of figures, 
for the ſake of naked truth, but the defign of the lat- 
ter ia to do ſomething propoſed and is belt executed by 
the leaſt apparatus of the former. The Logpmetria 
was firft pabliſhed by the author himſelf, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactiana. But his rical and 2. 
gonometrical thaemi abovementioned were not. pub- 
liked till after his decreaſe. Theſe thearems make the 
ſecond part of the book, and are calculated to give 
the fluents of fluxioas reduced to 18 forms by es 
of ratio's and in ſuch a manner that any per- 
ſon may perfeMly comprehend. their conſtruftian and 
uſe, though altogether unacquainted with — 
- figures 
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1484 COT ES. COTTON. 
e to mathematical ſtudies, in the prime of his life, in the thirty third year of his age, June 
endof DrSmith's the 5th, Is 6, and was buried in the chapel of Trinity College Cambridge, his memory 
— being with an inſcription by the elegant pen of the moſt learned Dr Bentley, 
raru, maſter of that college, his conſtant friend and patron (9). "OO 


figures as expreſſed by equations. And this circumſtance, proportion of the radius to the fine camplement of the 
alſo renders the ſpeedy application of them to the analy- fatirade : Sd that in the latitude of 45 degrees it will 
ſis and conſtruction of problems extremely eaſy. Of be 5 J ſeconds, and in the latitudes of 50 and 55 it will 
this kind the author has given a great many choice ex- be 83 and 6432 ſeconds reſpectively. If the ſtar be in 
amples both in abſtract and phyſical problems, which any other vertical oblique to the meridian, the error 
e up the third and laſt part of the book. The will ſtill be increaſed in the proportion of the radius 
editor has publiſhed the author's own ſolution of a very to the fine of that oblique angle. Laſtly, if the error 
difficult problem in fluxions by meaſures of ratio's and in the altitude be either bigger or leſs than one minute, 
angles, and upon this foundation has conſtructed new the error in time will be bigger or leſs in the ſame pro- 
tables of logometrical and trigonometical theorems for portion. Much after the ſame manner may the limits 
the fluents of fluxions, reduced to ninety-four forms of errors be computed in other caſes which ariſe from 
part rational and part irrational. He has likewiſe ad- the inaccuracy of obſervations, and from hence the 
ded ſeveral notes upon the chief difficulties in the book, moſt convenient opportunities for obſerving are alſo 
together with a method of compoſing ſynthetical de- determined. The ſecond treatiſe is concerning the dif- 
monſtrations of logometrical and trigonometrical con- ferential method. The author having wrote it before 
ſtructions, illuſtrated by various examples. he had ſeen Sir Iſaac Newton's treatiſe upon that ſub- 
The firſt treatiſe in the miſcellaneous works is con- ject, has handled it after a manner ſomewhat different. 
cerning the eftimation of errors in mixt Mathematicks. The name of the third treatiſe is CaxnonoTECnNia : or 
It conſiſts of twenty eight theorems, to determine the - concerning the conſtruction of Tables by differences. It 
proportion among the leaſt contemporary variations of conſiſts of ten propoſitions, moſt admirably contrived 
the ſides and angles of plane and ſpherical triangles, for expeditious computation of intermediate terms in 
Waile any two of them remain invariable. An ex- any given ſeries. The laſt propofition, which contains 
ample will ſhew their great uſe in aſtromony. The a general ſolution of the whole deſign, is this. Some 
time of the day or _ frequently to be determi of the equidiſtant terms being given of any ſeries, the 
by the altitude of ſome ftar. Let it then be pro- intervals of which are divided into any number of 
poſed to find the error that may ariſe in the time from * equal parts, let it be propoſed to find the intermediate 
any given error, in taking the altitude. By applying terms. The book concludes with three ſmall tracts 
the 22d theorem to the triangle formed by the com- concerning the Deſcent of Bodies, the motion of Pen- 
plement of the ſtar's altitude and declination, and by dulums in the Cycloid, and the motion of Projediles, de- 
the complement of the pole's elevation, the author liveredin a very natural and eaſy manner. Theſe tracts as 
ſhews that the variation of the angle at the pole, and the editor informs us, were all compoſed by Mr Cotes, 
conſequently the error in time, will be as the error in when he was very young. He wrote alſo a Compendium 
the altitude directly, as the fine complement of the of Arithmetic, of the Reſolutions of Equations, of Di- 
pole's inverſely, and as the fine of the ſtars azimuth optriclt, and of the nature of curves; all which pieces 
from the meridian inverſely. Conſequently if the the learned editor declares his intention of publiſhing: 
error in the altitude be given, under a given elevation of Beſides theſe which were in Latin, he compoſed a 
the pole; the error in time will be reciprocally as the courſe of Lectures in Engliſh, which were publiſhed 
fine of the azimuth contained by the meridian, and the by Dr Smith in 1737 fince which time there has been 
vertical which the ſtar is in. This error therefore a ſecond edition; the title of which we ſhall give at 
will be the ſame, whatever be the altitude of the ſtar, large for the reader's ſatisfaction. | 1 Bod 
in the ſame vertical, and will be leaſt when the vertical YDROSTATICAL and PNEUMATICAL LECTURES, 
is at right angles to the meridian. But will beabſolutely 35 Roger Cotes, M. A. late Profeſſor of Aſtronomy and 
the leaſt in the ſame circumſtance if the obſerver be Experimental Philoſophy at Cambridge, the ſecond E- 
under the equator. In which cafe, if the error in the dition by Robert Smith, D. D. Maſter of Trinity Col- 
altitude be one minute, the error in the time will be lege Cambridge 1747, 8. The edition was printed 
four ſeconds. If the obſerver recedes from the equator as is before obſerv'd in 1737, and both are inſcribed to 
towards either pole, the error will be increaſed in the his royal Highneſs William duke of Cumberland. E 


COTTON (Sir Roß ER T) a moſt eminent Antiquarian, was born at Denton [A], 

8 near Connington in Huntingdonſhire, January 22, 1570 (a). His father was Thomas 
T. Smicho, p. 1, Cotton, Eſq; [BI], the fourth of the name, and his mother Elizabeth daughter of Francis 
Sherley of Stanton in the County of Leiceſter, Eſqz Where this worthy perſon laid the 

(5) Mad. p. iv. foundation of that great knowledge of Antiquities he afterwards acquired, or what ſchool 
1 he was educated in, is unknown. However, when he was fit for the univerſity, he was 


| books deiog to, admitted into Trinity- College in Cambridge (+), where he took the degreee of Bachelor of (en x;om the v- 
| * hr Sn Arts in 1575(*). From thence he went and lived ſome time in the country with his Father, viverfity Regitter 


IP : . e country W. | 22 
rot be known, But finding, he wanted in that retired condition ſeveral opportunities of improvement, Collage becks 
| os which 


[4] Was born at Denton] The ancient ſeat of the reign of Henry VI. married Mary daughter and heir 
Family was Connington; but Sir Robert's Grandfather of Robert Weſenham, Eſq; This William being ſlain 
being alive at the time of his Father's Marriage, the at the battle of St Albans May 23, 1455, left his anly 
) Vita Cottoni, young married Couple went and lived at Denton (1). ſon and heir Thomas great-great- -father of Sir 
ubi ſupra, p. i. [B] His Father was Thomas Cotton, Eſq; c.] Robert Cotton. Mary juſt now mention'd, was 
cel, J. The Cotton Family has for many Years flouriſh'd in d-daughter of Agnes daughter and coheir of John 
England, even long before the time of King Edward Brus (or Bruce) of Connington and Exton Eſq; and by 
III. They took their ſurname from Cotton in the her was the Connington Eſtate brought into the Cotton 
County Palatine of Cheſter ; and from William de Family. This John Brus was ly deſcended from 
Cotton, who lived in that County, are derived all the Bernard ſecond ſon of Robert Brus Lord of Annandale 
eminent Families of that name in England. From this in Scotland, and Iſabella daughter and coheir of David 
William was deſcended, in the fourth degree, William the ſecond Earl! of Huntingdon. From this Robert 
who martied Agnes daughter and heir of Walter de and Iſabella was the Royal Family of Scotland deſ- 
 Redware in the County of Stafford. His fon was cended ; and by this means the Cotton- Famil came to 
John, who, 12 Henry IV. married Iſabella daughter be related to the Kings of Scotland and E On 
and heir of William Falconer of Thurcaſton in the which account King James was wont to call Sir Robert 
County of Leiceſter. They had Richard who married Cotton Couſin ; and Sir Robert uſed frequently to write 
Elizabeth, fiſter and coheir of Sir Hugh Venables his own Names. Robert Cotton Bruce (2). ) hid, 
Knt. Their Second ſon was William, who, in the 0 F 


CO T T O N. 1483 
which he could have in a more publick place, he came to London; And having foori 
made himſelf known, was admitted into a Society of Antiquaries (c), which was com- () 1bid. p. vii 
poſed of ſeveral very learned and eminent perſons [C]. Here, following the natural bent — 4 W.C 
of his genius, he proſecuted the ſtudy of Antiquities with the utmoſt alacrity, and with n. ord 
uncommon ſucceſs: And, improving the favourable circumſtances that were preſented to Pref. d- 
him [D], he began in the eighteenth year of his age (d) to gather together ancient Re- Ter. 5 
cords, Charters, and other Manuſcripts ; and left at his death the choiceſt Collection of 5j yi R. C 
this kind that ever was ſeen in any Age or Nation. In 1599, or 1600 (e), he accompanied 2 abi — 
Mr 38 Carliſle, who acknowledges to have received from his ſingular courteſy en ee 
great light in thoſe obſcure and intricate matters, he treats of in his Britannia. And, pro- (+) tid. p. i. 
bably, then it was that Mr Cotton brought from the Picts-Wall, ſeveral Roman Monu- Lie ef Camden. 
ments ſtill to be ſeen at Connington (F). In the ſame year 1600 he writ a Brief Abſtractf (f) camden's 
of the Queſtion of Precedencie between England and Spaine (g), which was occaſioned by Priranvia, col. 
Queen Elizabeth's deſiring the thoughts of the Antiquarian Society on that point, upon . 
her ſending Sir Henry Nevill Embaſſador to Boulogne to treat of a peace with Archduke 
Albert (5). Having, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, rendered himſelf eminent for merit and c. N ay 
learning, and being highly in favour with the Lord Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of 5. Caſey's Ca- 
Northampton; he was, at the acceſſion of King James I, to the throne of England, 1 
created a Knight (i). During this whole reign he was very much courted, admired, and (5) See Camdea's 
eſteemed by the greateſt men in the nation, and conſulted, as an Oracle, by the Privy- 168; ana” 
Counſellors, and the reſt of the Miniſters, upon every difficult point relating to our Con- Memorials, Se. 
ſtitution: As, namely, about the Union of England and Scotland - the Dignity and pre- Lawyer, Vd. I. 
cedency of the Knights of the Bath the Laws of England before the Conqueſt —about “ 186, &c. 
embaſing the Coin the taxes granted from time to time to our Kings, Fc (). In 1608, ;;, vin R. cet. 
he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners to enquire into the State of the Navy, which 2 in 
had lain neglected ever ſince the death of Queen Elizabeth (7): And drew up a Memorial * 
of their Proceedings, to be preſented to the King (n). In 1609 he writ a Diſcourſe of (z) tv, p. zi, 
© the lawfulneſs of Combats to be performed in the preſence of the King, or the Con- 
* ſtable and Marſhal of England (u).“ And, An anſwer to ſuch Motives as were of- 
< fered by certain Military men to Prince Henry, to incite him to affect arms more than 
peace. Compos'd at the command of that Prince ().“ For, ſeveral perſons (7) 't i ia Cow 
that were about him, knowing his enterpriſing genius, were endeavouring to ſtir . 
up in him an inclination to military affairs; Which was not at all agreeable to the 3 
King his father's ble and timorous temper. But, what moſtly employed Sir Land 188 =, 
Robert's thoughts was, the Collections he was ordered to make relating to the Revenue 1672. ; 
of the Crown, and the Mapner and Means how the Kings of England have from (% ....... 

time to time ſupported, and repaired their eſtates (o).“ For King James having prodigally 1 
exhauſted his Treaſury, new Projects (as they were then called) were to be contrived to fill it , F. VI. r. 
up again. Accordingly, our ancient Hiſtories and Records were ſearched, to find out means («) Extant, ibid. 
and methods to repair the King's Revenue, and to diſcover the Courſes uſed by our Kings ad in Cottoui 
in raiſing Money(p). But of all the methods ſet down by Sir Robert and others, none proved coed 
ſo agreeable to the King, as the creating a new order of Knights, called Baronets [ E}, (#) Vit: R.Cor- 
Sir Robert Cotton, who had done great ſervice in that affair (), was choſen to be one, ul.. 
being the twenty-ninth Baronet that was created. He was, ſoon after, employed by the 
fame King, to write Animadverſions upon Buchanan's and Thuanus's Accounts of the (7) Bide | 
Behaviour and Actions of Mary Queen of Scots, and to give a different turn to them „ 1 „ 

from what had been done by thoſe two famous Hiſtorians (r). What he drew upon that OT 
ſubje& is ſuppoſed to be interwoven in Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, or elſe 
| | printed 


g It is in Cot» 


(1) Ibid, p. ur. 
col. 1. | 


[C] 4 Society of Antiquaries, &c.) The firſt riſe of 
this Society was 1590, when ſeveral ingenious Lovers 
of Antiquities agreed to meet every Friday in Term- 
time, at Derby-Houſe, where the Heralds Office is 
now kept. Two Queſtions were propoſed at every 
meeting, which were to be handled at the next. But 
many of the chief Supporters of it either dying, or re- 
moving from London, it was diſcontinued for about 
twenty years. At laſt in 1614, it was reviv'd by Sir 
James Ley Attorney of the Court of Wards, after- 
wards Earl of Marlborough, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir 
John Davis his Majeſty's Attorney for Ireland, Sir 


Richard St George Norroy, William Hackwell the 


Queen's Sollicitor, Mr Camden, Sir Henry Spelman: 
To whom may be added ſuch of the old Foundation 
as were ſtill living, viz. Arthur Agard, Lancelot 
Andrews, Henry Bourchier, Richard Broughton, 
Richard Carew, William Dethick, Sir John Dod- 


Hiſtory ; but for fear That ſhould be prejudicial to 
our two Univerſities, their Petition was rejected; As 
it was alſo in the next reign. And at laſt the ſuſpicious 
Court of King James I. taking umbrage at their 
Meetings, they diſſolv'd themſelves of their own 
accord (3). What Subjects they handled, the curious ( 
Reader may ſee in Sir Robert Cotton's Life, by Dr 
T. Smith, prefixed to his Catalogue of the Cottonian 


Library, p. 1x. (See article A GARD (ArTavs). 
[D] 4nd, e the favourable circumſtances Preface to Law 
ms. 


that were preſented to him, &c.] For there were many 


ſuch MSS. diſperſed about, which had been taken 


out of the Libraries belonging to the Monaſteries, that 
that were then but newly Jill d 5 

[E] Of all the methads — none proved ſo agreeable 
to the King, as the creating a new order ights, 
called Baronets.] By which he could eaſily raiſe a 
hundred thouſand pounds ; as each Baronet was to pay, 


3) Vita D. Rob. 
Cottoni, ubi ſu- 
pra, p. vii. viit 


Sir H. Spelman's | 


deridge, ———. Doyley, William Fleetwood, 
Abrah. Hartwell, Michael Heneage, Joſeph Holland, 
Thomas Lake, Francis Leigh, —<—. Oldworth, 
William Patten, John Stow, Thomas Talbot, Francis 
Thynne, James Whitlock, &c. They met at the 
ſame place as the former. The firſt Society petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth, to be incorporated into a Society, 
or Academy, for the ſtudy of Antiquities and Engliſh 
VOL. III. No. 125. 


at three payments, as much as would maintain for the 

ſpace of three years, thirty foot Soldiers, to ſerve in 

= Province of Ulſter in Ireland, at 8d a day, which 

amounted to 10953 J. This Title was not unknown in 

our Records, for, 13 Edward III. it was granted to | 
William de la Pole, and his heirs; and mention is (4) cotton. Live, 
made of it in an Agreement between King Richard II. Nero D. VI. 16. 
and ſeveral Earls, Barons, and Baronetts, &c (4). & Vita 


mong Cottoni 


18 Vita, Sc. ubi ject (a). He writ Books 


printed at the end of Camden's Epiſtles, In 1616 the. ſame King, who was always - 
favourer of the Papiſts, and never cared to put the laws againſt them in execution, findin 
the Nation uneaſy on account of their ſwarming in the Kingdom, he ordered Sir Robert 


to examine, Whether, by the laws of the land, they ought to be put to death, or impri- 
ti vin, ut fupra, ſoned? which Sir Robert performed with great learning (s), and writ upon that occa- 
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p · vii. xviil. 
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fion, * Twenty-four Arguments, whether it be more expedient to ſuppreſs Popiſh prac- 


* tices againſt the due allegiance of his Majeſty, by the ſtrict executions touching Jeſuits 


(*) Printed at 
London, among 


and Seminary Prieſts? or, to reſtrain them to cloſe priſons, during life, if no refor- 
mation follows (*).“ Probably then, likewiſe, he compoſed © Conſiderations for the 


Cotton Poſt- © repreſſinge of the encreaſe of Preeſts, Jeſuits, and Recuſants, without drawinge of 
huma, 3672, p. © blood (t).“ He was alſo employed by the Houſe of Commons, when the match between 


209. 


Prince Charles and the Infanta of Spain was in agitation, to ſhow, by a ſhort examination 


(%) Tt is in the Of the treaties between England and the Houſe of Auſtria, the Unfaithfulneſs and Inſin- 


Royal Library 18 


* cerity of the latter, and to prove, that in all their Tranſactions they aimed at nothing but 
o XXIV. 4. 0 
See D. Caſley's Univerſal Monarchy (2). In 1621, at the requeſt of the Lord Montague of Boughton, he 


Catal, 


It is printed a- 


under the title of 


compiled A Relation to prove, That the Kings of England have been pleaſed tq con- 
h) vis, ut 6- © ſult with their Peeres in the Great Councell and Commons in Parliament, of Marriadge, 
| pra, p. Xx. Peace and War [F]. He writ likewiſe a Vindication of our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, 

againſt the Innovations that were attempted to be brought in by the Puritans; in An 


Pofthuma, p.91, * Anſwer to certain Arguments raiſed from ſuppoſed Antiquity, and urged by ſome mem- 


"4 Nenonffrac- of bers of the lower houſe of Parliament, to prove that eccleſiaſtica 
rbe Treaties of A- © enacted by Temporal men ().“ Being a Member of the firſt Parliament of King 
Charles I. he joined in the Complaints of the Grievances which the Nation was then faid to 


mity, Ec. | 
(w) Ibid, p. xxi. 


lawes ought to be 


See Cotton: poſt. groan under. But, however, he was always for mild remedies z and intended the King's 


buma, p.202, Cc. Honour and Safety, and the Nation's Advan 


tage [G], as appeared by the honeſt Advice 


1 he gave in 1627. For, being called before the King and Council, to deliver his Opinion, 
b be fab. in point of Hiſtory and Law, upon the juncture of affairs then, he declared (x), That 


. Engliſh Princes, who had moſt oppoſed [the growing Power of the Houſe of 


« The danger Auſtria, ] had always the affections and hearts of their People. That this was the buſinefs 
„Ehen, this © of the preſent reign, and the deſire of the Engliſh Nation. That to carry on this de- 
5 ſign the King muſt have Money; and no way to get money with ſpeed, aſſurance, and 


© the remedy.” 


Cotter P:9)ims, ſatisfaction but by grant of Parliament: No way to diſpoſe a Parliament to ſuitable Grants 
p. 308, Sc. but by removing all Jealouges, eſpecially thoſe relating to Religion and Liberties : And 
Ts © nothing more plauſible than for the Duke of Buckingham to be the firſt adviſer of calling 
Gia, * ſuch a Parliament ()). He was alſo conſulted about the Impriſonment of thoſe Gentle - 


{y) Ruſhworth, 


Vol. I. p. 467- men, who had refuſed to contribute to the Loan (z): And about a Project then ſet on foot, 


(=) See Ruſhw. 


to enhance the value of the Coin, in order to raiſe money for the King, when he could not 


Shid. p. 422, 428, Obtain any from his Parliaments, This Project Sir Robert oppoſed to the utmoſt of his 
Vita R. Cotton, power, and ſhowed in a Speech before the Privy-Council, Sept. 2, 1626, what a Diſhonour 


p. xxili. 


ſuch an Alteration would be to his Majeſty, and how great a Loſs and Prejudice to the Sub- 
upon ſeveral other ſubjects, that remain in manuſcript z namely, 


ſupra. (5) Of Scutage—Of Encloſures, and converting arable Land into paſture—The Antiquity, 
— Cate, authority, and office of the High- Steward and Marſhall of England The antiquity, etymo- 
ni Potthuus, p. Jogy, and privileges of Caſtles and of Towns Of the meaſures of Land The Antiquity 


285, Cc. 


of Coats of Auns Curious Collections about military affairs and Trade Collections 


0 Vita, Se, out of the Rolls of Parliament, different from thoſe printed under his name [H]. He 


[F] 4 Relation to prove, Efc.) This was printed 
at London in 1651: and 1672 among Cottoni 
Poſthuma, and in 1679, under the Title of The 
s Antiquity and Dignity of Parliaments fol. but it is 
extreamly full of faults. There are good and exact 
Copies of it extant in manuſcript. 
[CG] Intended the King's honour and ſafety, and the 
Nation's advantage.) A certain writer obſerves, 
A Won, Ath, That he was no great friend to the Prerogative (4) 
Oxon. VoI. I. that is, he was not inclined to come into all the 
col, "16. edit. violent Meaſures of the Court. The Speech he 
ers delivered in the lower Houſe of Parliament aſſembled 
( Page 2-3, at Oxford, is printed in Cottoni poſthuma (“ | 
| I.] Collections out of the Rolls of Parliament, &c.}] 
Ia 1657 William Prynne Eſq; publiſhed, An exact 
Abridment of the Records of the Tower of London, from 
the Reign of King Edward 2. unto King Richard ;. 
of all the Parliaments holden in each King's reign, 
and the ſeveral Atts in every Parliament, &c. collected 
by Sir Robert Cotton Kt. and Bart. Lond. fol. 1657, 
(reprinted again 1679). ————— which the ſaid Mr 
Prynne did reviſe, rectify in ſundry miſtakes, and ſup- 
plied with a Preface, marginal Notes, ſeveral omiſſions, 
and exact Tables. Tho', after all, it was not done by 
Sir Robert Cotton, but by Mr Bowyer, Keeper of the 
Tower Records in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign and begining of King James the firſt's, as Mr 
Tyrrel aſſerts in the Preface to his 3d vol. of the Hiſt. 


 likewife 


of England (p. 1x.). —— The other works of Sir 
Robert Cotton, not already mentioned, are as follows, 
I. © A relation of the Proceedings againft Ambaſſadars 
© who have miſcarried themſelves, and exceeded their 
* Commiſſion.” II. That the Soveraign's perſon is 
required in the Great Councells, or Aſſemblies of the 
© State, as well at the conſultations as at the con- 
* clufions.” III. The argument made by the com- 
mand of the Houſe of Commons (out of the Acts of 
* Parliament, and authority of Law expounding the 
* ſame) at a conference with the Lords, concerning 
the Liberty of the perſon of every Freeman.“ IV. 
* A brief Diſcourſe concerning the power of the Peeres 
© and Commons of Parliament in point of Judicature.” 
Theſe four are printed in Cottoni poſthuma. V. A 
* ſhort view of the long Life and Raigne of Henry the 
* third, King of England : Written in 1614, and pre- 
* ſented to King James I.“ Printed 1627, 479, and re- 
printed in Cottoni pofbuma. VI. © Money rais'd by 
* the King without Parliament from the Conqueſt untill 
© this day, either by Impoſition or free Gift, taken 
* out of Records, or ancient Regiſters.” Printed in the 
Royal Treaſury of Exgland, or General Hiſtory of 
Taxes, by Capt. J. Stevens 8va. There is alſo pub. 
liſhed under his name, * A Narrative of Count 
* Gondamor's Tranſactions during his Embaſly in 
England, London 1659, 4to.” In the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, ti Publiſher, John Rowland, ſays 


«It 
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likewiſe made collections for the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Huntingdonſhire. And had q 7 
formed this noble Defign, To write an Account of the ſtare of Chriſtianity in theſe Iſlands, 
from the firſt reception of it here, to the Reformation. The firſt part of this deſign was *© 
executed by the learned Archbiſhop Uſher, in his book, De Britannicarum Ecclefiarum 
primordiis, compoſed 2 at the requeſt of Sir Robert Cotton; who left eight Vo- 
lumes of Collections for the continuation of that work (c). J. Speed's Hiſtory of Eng- (9 15%. P. nur. 
land owes moſt of its value, and its ornaments, to Sir Robert Cotton. For he put in 2 
order ſome of the author's indigeſted materials, add ing many curious obſervations of his N E. 
own: As his fine Collect ion of Seals, Medals, c. furniſhed it with thoſe Coins and 
Seals wherewith it is adorned (4). And Mr Camden acknowledges (e), to have received 
thoſe Coins that are in his Britannia, out of the Collection of the famous Sir Robert Cot- 
ton: Who, it ſeems, intended to have writ an account and explanation of them; but was 
unhappily hindered. To Richard Knolles, author of the Turkiſh Hiſtory, he commu- Roman: is Br.. 
nicated authentic Letters of the Maſters of the Knights of Rhodes; and the Diſpatches of 77 end. 
Edward Barton, Embaſſador from Queen Elizabeth to the Porte: To Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Books and Materials for the ſecond Volume of his Hiſtory, never publiſhed : And 
the ſame to Lord Verulam, for his Hiſtory of Henry VII (/). The famous J. Selden was 7) vic R. Co- 
greatly indebted, for his learning and reputation, to the books and inſtructions of Sir Ro- bn. p. iv. xr, 
bert Cotton, as he thankfully acknowledges in more places than one (g). In ſhort, this 5 pedieat. A- 
great and worthy man was the generous Patron of all lovers of Antiquities, and his Houſe 
and Library were always open to ingenious and inquiſitive perſons. And incredible is the 
ſervice that hath been done to Learning, eſpecially to the Hiſtory of theſe three King- 
doms, by his ſecuring, as he did, his valuable Library for the ufe and ſervice of poſte- 
rity [T]: Witneſs the Works of Sir Henry Spelman, Sir William Dugdale, the Decem 
Scriptores, Dr Gale, Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, Strype's Works, Ry- 
mer's Fzgera, ſeveral pieces put out by T. Hearne; and every Book almoſt that hath 
been ſince publiſhed, relating to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
So valuable a Perſon, we may imagine, muſt have had many Friends and Acquaintance, 
The chief of them in the Britiſh Dominions, were, Henry Earl of Northampton, Tho- 
mas Earl of Arundel, Archbiſhop Uſher, Henry Earl of Bath, Edward Earl of Manche- 
ſter, Henry Lord Boughton, James Montague Biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir John Dodde- 
ridge, Sir John Davis, David Powell, Hugh Holland, Arthur Agard Deputy Chamber- 
lain of the Exchequer, Roger Doddeſworth, Richard Carew, William Burton, Sir James 
Ware, &c. And in foreign Parts, Janus Gruterus, Francis Sweertius, Andrew Ducheſne, 
John Bourdelot, Peter Puteanus, Nicolas Fabricius Peireſkius, &c (). Thus Sir Robert (5) 
Cotton having lived, reſpected and eſteemed both at home and abroad, died of a fever, in aw — ag a= 
his houſe at Weſtminſter, May 6, 1631, aged ſixty years, three months, and fifteen days; 
and was buried in the fouth Chancel of Connington-Church. He married Elizabeth, one 


(4) Vita, &:, 
p. XXIxv. 


(e) Britannia, un · 
der the title 


nalector. Britan. 
and of Hiſtory of 
Tithess | 


(S) Vita R. Cot- 


It bears in the frontiſpiece the name of that ever- 
* famous Antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, who was 
never wont to treaſure up any thing but what was 
© rare ; nor can certainly ſay, whether it were penn'd 
by Himſelf or not. I inſiſt the more upon him, be- 
_ ©* cauſe it was my chance to be one whom he vouch- 
* fafed to take by the hand a little before his death, I 


lection: when there were many valuable 850 yet . e — 


maining in private hands, wi. h had been taken from 1 4+: | 
the Monaſteries at their Diſſolution, and from our , -<. - + 
Univerſities and Colleges at their Vibtations: when /2.- 2-4 ""_ 
ſeveral learned Antiquarians, ſuch as Joſceline, Noel, 7 4 <a 
Allen, Lambarde, Bowyer, Elſinge, Camden, &c. 7, -- fcc 
died, who had made it their chief bufineſs to ſcrape uin 


being ſent to him by my Lord Privie-Seal, to 


© acquaint him that by my Lord's mediation, 'the King 
© was reconciled to him: but his Anſwer was, That 
© his heart was broken, and that it was now too late: 


whereby it appears, that Prinees are ſometimes 


© abuſed, and mifinformed, to the ruin of the beſt 


(5) Cotton. Libr, 
Julius C. IV, 


(6) Ibid, F. VI, 
48, | 


(7) Ibid, Titus B. 
VI. 13. fol. 45. 


($) Ibid. F. 162. 
(9) F. 177, 


(o) A Wood, 
Ath: Oxon, Vol. 
I. col. 530. 


* men.” —— We find, moreover, that he writ the 
following things —— An Abſtract or memorial of 
© ſuch courſes as have been uſed in military affairs both 

at land and ſea, under 35 heads (5). Extracts about 
Commerce, imperfe& (6).— Short Memoranda from 
* 1548 to 1553 (7). —ExtraQts about the Rights of the 
Crown and the Parliament (8). —Hiſtorical paſſages 
taken out of Letters from the year 1551 to 1573 (9). 
And the Notes and Collections for the reign of 
* King Henery VIII, in Speed's Chronicle (10). 


[1] He ſecured his Library for the uſe and ſervice of 


paſlerity.] For he ordered in his will, That it ſhould 
not be ſold, but paſs to his Family, c. As it was 
this valuable ard curious Library that has rendered Sir 
Robert Cotton moſt famous, and is likely to | ar om 
his name, it will be 1 2 to give a larger Account of 
it. It conſiſts wholly of Manuſeripts; many of which 
being in looſe ſkins, ſmall | 
Volumes, when they were 
cauſed ſeveral of them to be | 
They relate chiefly to the Hiſtory and 2 of 
Great Britain and Ireland, tho' the ingenious Collector 
refuſed nothing that was curious or valuable in any 
oint of Learning. He lived indeed at a time when 
* had great opportunities of mak ing ſuch a fine Col - 


Tracts, or very thin 
urchaſed, Sir Robert 


und up in one Cover. 


the ſcatter'd Remains of our Monaſtical Libraries; and, A 
either by legacy or purchaſe, he became maſter of all 
that he thought valuable in their ſtudies (11). This (11) Chamber- 


layne's Preſent 
State of Grea? 
Britain, p. 217, 


Library was placed by Sir Robert Cotton in his own 
Houſe at Weſtminſter, - near the Houſe of Commons, 
and very much augmented and enlarged by his ſon and 218, edit. 1733. 
grand-ſon, Sir Thomas and Sir John Cotton. In the TO PR "oO 
reign of King William (12), an Act of Parliament was yo 
made for the better ſecuring and preſerving that Un a 
Library in the name and Family of the Cottons, for 


the benefit of the public; that it might not be ſold, 


or otherwiſe diſpoſed, and embezzled. Sir John, 

great-grand-fon of Sir Robert Cotton, having ſold 

Cotton-Houſe to the late Queen Anne, to be a re- 

poſitory for the Royal as well as the Cottonian Library, 

an Act was made (13) for the better ſecuring of her (13) 5 Anne 

Majeſty's purchaſe of that Houſe ; and both Houſe © 39 

and Library were ſettled and veſted in Truſtees: After 

which the Books were remov'd into a more convenient 

Room, the former being very damp, and Cotton-honſe 

was ſet apart for the uſe of the _ Library- keeper, 

who had there the Royal and Cottonian Libraries 

under his care. Some years after, the Cottonian 

Library was remov'd into a houſe near Weſtminſter- 

Abby, purchaſed by the Crown of the Lord Afſhburn- 

ham; where a Fire happening October 23, 1731, one 

hundred and eleven Books were loſt, burnt, or entirely 

defaced, and 99 render ' d imperfett (14). And it was f % of C 
remov'd to the new Dormitory, and after- bins. "gy 

wards to the old Dormitory belonging to Weſtminſter- Cattey, p. 3123-0 

School. O 317. d 


SOSE 


(14) Addit,t Ca- 
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1488 WW v 5 © 2) 
| COVEL {Joun) a very learned Divine, in the ſeventeenth, and beginning of the 
(4) Thi: en eighteenth Century, was born at Horningſhearth in Suffolk, in the Year 1638 (a) being (6) See Catal 
the time of his the ſon of William Covel of that place (4). He was educated in Grammar-learning at St of Ponies we 
death, as men. Edmund's-Bury, under Mr Stephens; and on the 31ft of March 1654, in the ſixteenth Smbridte, pre. 


tioned below. fixed to the Lad 


year of his age, admitted into Chriſt's College in Cambridge, of which he was after- Margaret's Fane. 
(5) From Me. Wards choſen Fellow (c). In the year 1657, he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts, ——＋ T. 
moirs communi- and that of Maſter in 1661 (d). Afterwards entering into holy Orders, he had the ad- B. ker, f. P. Lonc. 
eee tan. vantage of going, in 1670, as Chaplain to Sir Daniel Harvey (ej, Embaſſador from King 
G From: the Charles II. to the Ottoman Porte: where he ſerved, | in that quality, both him, and his () Repertoriam 
College-Regiſter, ſucceſſor, Sir John Finch, for the ſpace of ſeven years (F). Some time after his Return to Eccleſ. Sc, ty 
England he was created Doctor in Divinity, namely in 1679 (f); and the ſame year was Vol. Il. > 3946 
dang _ choſen Lady Margaret's Preacher in the Univerſity of Cambridge (5). On the gth f 
weren web March 1680, he had inſtitution to the Sine- cure- Rectory of Littlebury in Eſſex, to which he ( Survey of the 
(0 Ste Dan, Har. Was preſented by Dr Gunning Biſhop of Ely (i). And, on the gth of November 1687, was York, G. 15 
vey was appoin: ed jnftalled into the Chancellorſhip of York, conferr'd upon him by the King, during the 1 
Condanteple n VACANCY of that ſee (t). The 7th of July 1688 he was elected Maſter of Chriſt's College See bid. 5. 39. 
22 a ()), in which ſtation he behaved as a good and prudent Governor. He was alſo Rector of | 
Guide, kes, ezit, Kegworth in Liceſterſhire (n). In the year 1708, he ſerved the office of Vice-chancellor GJ. 338 
1688, p. 72. in the Univerſity of Cambridge (2). At length, after having led a kind of itinerant Life, «©. * x 
[as he himſelf informs us (),] at Tork, in Holland, and elſewhere ; he arrived at his long 
bet et the fte. Journey's end, on the 19th of December 1722, in the 85th year of his age: And was e B. Willi, 
ſent Greek buried in the Chapel of Chriſt's College, where there is an Epitaph to his memory [A]. it 


TOs. B. He gave a Benefaction of Three pounds a year to the poor of the pariſh of Littlebury tj Þ Le Wen 


_ Cambr.1722, fol. above · mention'd (Pp). Having, during his ſeven years reſidence at Conſtantinople, had an wi fupra, 2. 40. 


in the Dedicat. 


Þ. 33 and Pref, Opportunity of informing himſelf well of the ancient and preſent ſtate of the Greek Church, 


Ys and collected ſeveral curious obſervations and notices relating thereto z he digeſted them, Deda t 

E k ol - * . oy . 3 2 N : 

(% From the U. during the remainder of his Life, into a curious and uſeful Book, publiſh'd not long be- preſent Greek 
r e U 


niverfity Regiſt. fore his deceaſe. It is intituled, , Some Account of the preſent Greek Church, with Re- Church, = 


« fleftions on their preſent Doctrine and Diſcipline; particularly in the Euchariſt, and the bove. 


« reſt of their ſeven pretended Sacraments, compared with Jac. Goar's Notes upon the (5) Hit. andAn | 


Greek Ritual, or EYXOAOTION.* Cambridge MDCCXXII. fol. [BJ. As for the w. Prong 
"0 - Author's 134. 
[4] Where there is an Epitaph to his memory] As fol- ſaries of the Court of Rome, or retainers. to them: 
lows. ” | Whether Tranſubſtantiation (uerTso:1@01s) 7. e. the 
ETD - OY | - * Teal and natural change of the whole ſubſtance 
Hic Sepultas habet, beatam Reſurrectionem ex- of the Bread into the ſame numerical ſubſtance as 
pectantis, Reliquias wvenerabilis & eruditiſſimi Vir: the Body of Chriſt which is in heaven, be an ar- 
Jobannis Covel S. T. P. nuper hujus Callegij Cu/- tiele of Faith amongſt them, and thecontrary be ac- 
todi: five Mag firs nec non Eccleſ. Cathedr. counted heretical and impious. * &c. (2) This ſet (2) Ibid. p. B. v. 


Eborac. Cancellarij. | — Dr 2 upon examining throughly into &c, 
5 . t point. t, after all, he declares, that the 
Obiit Dec. XIX. A®. P. MDCCXXIU Greeks, and Eaſterlings, are ſo far from being learned 
Etat. IXXXV. and well verſed in that Controverſy, that he never met 


| F with one amongſt them, who ever pretended fully to 
e. Here lye butied, in hopes of a bleſſed Re- underſtand, much leſs ever offered to clear that matter. 
ſurrection, the remains of that venerable and moſt J have, ſays he, here and there met with an Eaſ- 
learned man John Covel D. D. late Maſter of this Col- terling brought up in the College de propaganda 
lege, and Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of fide at Rome, or elſewhere in Italy, who would 
York. He died Dec. 19. 1722 in the 85th Year of © ſometimes venture at a Solution to ſome difficulties 
his Age. _ _ © about tranſubſtantiation ; but it was ever done only 
| | by ſome ſcraps of the common evaſions and jargon 
[B Some Account of the preſent Greel. Church &c.] © of the Schools, and never with any ſatisfactory or ſo- 
The chief occaſion of that work, was the great Con- lid reaſon. But from a native Greek, or Eaſterling, 
troverſy which for ſeveral years was hotly debated in * who was never out of his country, (though he was there 
the laſt Century, by twoof the moſt eminent Divines of a man of ſome dignity) I never could meet 
France, Monſieur Arnauld Doctor of the Sorbonne, on * with any tolerable reaſonjng or anſwer towards the 
the fide of the Papiſts; and Monſieur Claude Miniſter clearing of the point. Many of my acquaintance 
of Charenton, in behalf of the Proteſtants. The for- would avoid any ſet diſcourſe about theſe matters. 
mer, not being content to ſay, That the Church in all Some few who had pick'd up any ſcatter'd notions 
ages believed Tranſubſtantation, did alſo poſitively af- in the Eaſt, or elſewhere, from the Romiſh emiſ- 
firm, That all the Eaſtern Churches do at this very day * faries, would offer them very imperfectly, and as ill 
believe it, in the ſame ſenſe as it was defined by the * apply them. But as for the bulk of their Clergy 
Council of Trent. Mr Claude, in his anſwer to him, (the far greateſt part of their Prelates and topping 
brought moſt authentic proofs of the contrary. Where- * Miniſters) I do poſitively aflert that they are in ge- 
N upon Arnauld ſet all the Miſſionaries of the Eaſt on *« neral profoundly ignorant in theſe points; and not 
work to procure Teſtimonies for him: Which, by one of a thouſand amongſt the ordinary Prieſts knows 
bribes and other indirect means, they obtained in ſuch any thing of the matter. They have no books to 
numbers, that there was, ſoon after, a large Quarto in read, but their Hours of Prayer, and common 
French printed at Paris, full of the names © Patri- Church-Offices, which are very numerous; and in 
| archs, Biſhops, and Doctors of thoſe Churches, who all / Country-Churches you will rarely find any of theſe, 
f1) Presce {0 approved the Roman Doctrine (1). But Monſ. Claude except their common Euchologium, their ordinary 
Do Os having had moſt certain Information, by means of Prayers and Liturgies : and theſe, like parrots, they 
3+ 11. a French Gentleman at Colchis, that ſome of thoſe * commonly mumble and hurry over by heart, and 
Teſtimonies were meer Fictions; and others quite * uſe them very imperfectly with ſtrange variety and 
otherwiſe than they were told: He ſent ſome *« confuſion (3). Afterwards he obſerves, * That (4) Ibid pin, 
Queries into the Eaſt, and defired the Engliſh Clergy- * we need not wonder at the want of Learning among 
men reſiding there, To enquire of the Greeks, and * the Greeks, and other 2222 ſince they have 
other Eaſtern Chriſtians of the beſt note, who had no no Academigs or Schools for inſtructing Students in 
correſpondence with the Romaniſts, nor were Emiſ- * any points of Philoſophy, Divinity, Mathematicks, 
* or 


— 


(4) 


(5) 


* 


. Ds 7. 


p. dien, 


(4) Ibid. p · vill. 


(5) Ibid, p. Xx. 


(*) Adultery. 


that is, till after the Year of Chriſt 1453. 
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Author's Character; we are inform'd, that he was a perſon noted for 
Learning, ſingular humanity, and knowledge of the World (g). 


or any other part of the polite Literature of 
Europe (4). Upon the whole therefore, we may 
eafily judge, how incompetent Judges ſuch ignorant 
perſons are in that and other religious matters ; and 
how little their teſtimonies are to be depended upon. 
Nor can it be really believ'd, that their Subſcriptions 
* contain'd in them the real Faith or Sentiments of the 
* whole Eaſtern Church, or the poſitive, firm, and 
clear belief of every particular Subſcriber (5). 

In order to trace this point to its fountain and ori- 


" ginal Head, and to place it in a true light, our Author 


writ the Account of the preſent Greek Church, now before 
us. He divides the whole into two Books, whereof the 
Firſt contains five chapters,, and the Second but two. 
In the It Chapter, he gives his private thoughts 
concerning the Chriſtian Communion in general. 
And ſhews, how ſolemn, but withal how ſimple and 
plain, the celebration of the Euchariſt was in the Pri- 
mitive Church. In the IId Chapter, he explains, 
* How the familiar and primitive way, of breaking 
* bread, and drinking wine together like brethren, 
* joined with plain and known Forms of Prayer and 
* Thankſgiving, in a devout remembrance of Chriit, 
© hath been loaded and clogg'd with amuſing Rites and 
empty Ceremonies.” And here he repreſents in fi- 
gures the chief Ceremonies uſed by the Greeks at the 
adminiſtration of the Euchariſt; and gives an Engliſh 
tranſlation of their form of celebrating it, from .St 
Chryſoſtome's Liturgy, printed in their Euchologium, 


Dor Prayer-book. The IIId Chapter contains ſome 


Notes upon that Liturgy, which is attributed to 
St Chry ſoſtome. In the IVth he gives his con- 
jecture, How the plain and familiar way of the firſt 
. adminiſtration of the Euchariſt came to be turn'd into 
the preſent Greeks practice of conſecrating, and par- 


taking of, only a few little bits and mites of 


's bread, [ usęid ss or portions] and of giving to the 
* Laity only a little Spoonful of wine. The Vth 
Chapter contains ſome Obſervations concerning the 
* firſt riſe of that new doQrine of Tranſubſtantiation, 
© and the endeavours uſed to propagate it over the 
©* whole Chriſtian world.“ Under which he ſhews, 
That it was not introduc'd into the Greek Church, 
till after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks ; 
The 
Ht Chapter of the Second book treats of * the Greeks 
* ſeven Myſteries or Sacraments :* namely 1. Confir- 
mation; 2. Prieſthood ; 3. Orders; 4. Matrimony ; 
5 Penance ; 6. Auricular Confeſſion; and 7. Extieam 
Unction. The IId and laſt Chapter, is, Con- 
* cerning Images, and the worſhip of Saints.”——The 
author intermixes throughout curious accounts of the 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * „ * A A 


4 
- * * * 


2 and Mahometan, cuſtoms and Ceremonies. 
e tells us for inſtance, that * all over Turkey where 
* he happen'd to travel, the common Bread is not 
* much unlike our thicker ſort of Pancakes, being very 
* ſoft, and ſeldom above a day old ; fo as you may 

wind it round your finger. This flat loaf, or rather 
cake, is round, and about the breadth of one of our 
plates, and about an inch thick # moſt. When we 
eat at an ordinary man's houſe, (be it Turk, Greek, 
Armenian, Jew, &c.) the maſter, or chief of the 
family, or ſome friend by his appointment, takes 
as many of theſe loaves, or cakes, as he thinks ſuf- 
cient for the preſent company, and with his hands 
breaks, or rather pulls them into pieces of moderate 
bigneſs, and ſtrews them all upon the table, or what- 
ever elſe they eat upon.' Moreover, the 
common food in Turkey, be it boyl'd or roaſted, is 
never cook'd in whole joints, but in ſmall morſe!s ; 
ſo that there is no uſe of knives at the table, but 
every one takes a bit of the bread, and dipping it in 
the diſh, he takes up with it a morſel of meat be- 
tween his thumb and his two fore fingers, and ſo puts 
all into his mouth, together. If theſe morſe's be 
boiled (as they often are with their Chzrbary, or 
Potage) they firſt eat the potage with a wooden ſpoon. 
or ſop it up with bits of the bread, and then tage up 
the more ſolid morſels remaining, and eat them (5).” 
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P olite and cur ious (7) — 


(6) Account of 


The concluſi on of the whole work is written with *Þ* »reſenrGreeke 
ſuch an excellent Spirit, that we cannot fſorbear lay- Church, Cc. P. . 


ing it before the Reader— I have ſincerely and im- 


* partially, and I hope candidly, ſet down only my own 


* private thoughts, and I would not willingly be judged 
* an abſolute ſlave to any party, but, as I really am, 4 
compaſſionate lower of every good Chriſtian who hearti- 
ly defires ta ſerve our God in Spirit and in truth. I 
muſt verily think with myſelf that thoſe great Churches, 
which perfectly differ from us, have in many things 
left their firft Love, and hade heaun out unto them- 
* ſelves many broken ciſterns that can hold no water. 
* But God forbid that I ſhould raſhly return upon them. 
* their extravagant anathema's, or peremptorily 
* damn them,*that is, deliver them unto Satan and ad- 
* judge them all to Hell-fire, as they ſerve us; auho am 
* I (poor, private, obſcure creature) that I Sould 
judge another's ſervant ? For my part I will leave them 
* to the righteous Judge of all the world, before ewhaſe 
* Fudgment-Seat xe ſhall all ane day ſtand.” 
The Author having made uſe of ſeveril curious (and 
before, unknown) Manuſcripts, oF took care, for the 
Reader's ſatisfaction, to depoſiggfthem in the late Earl 
of Oxford's Library, at Wimpble near Cambridge. 


COVERD A LE (MIL Es), Biſhop of Exeter in the reign of Edward VI, and 


author of ſeveral Tracts [A], was born in Yorkſhire, in the reign of Henry VII [5], 


[4] He was author of ſeveral Trats.] He wrote 


I. The Chriftian Rule or ſtate of all the wworlde from 


the higheſt to the loweſt : and how every man ſbulde 
lyve to pleaſe god in Hs callynge. II. The Chriſten 
Hate of Matrymonye, wherein huſbandes and wyfes 
maye lerne to keeps houſe together with loue. The 
Originall of holy wedloke * whan, where, how, and 
of whom it was inſtituted and ordeyned: what it is: 
how it ought to praceade : what be the occaſions, frute, 


and commodities theres: contrarywyſe how ſhamefull 


and horrible a thinge whoredome and aduoutry * is : 


Hob one ought alſo to choſe hym a mete and convenient 


ſpouſe to kepe and increace the mutual loue, trouth and 
dewwtye of wedloke : and how maried folkes ſpulde bring 
up theyer chyldren in the feare of god. III. 4 Chriſten 
Exhortation to cuſtomable Swearers. I hat g ryghte 
and lacwfull othe is: <uhan, and before whome it 
ourhte to be. IV. The maner of ſayenge grace, or 
ny thankes to god, after the doctrine of holy ſcrypture. 
Tv. The old Fayth: an evident probacion out of the 
holy ſerypture, that the Chriften Faith (which is the 
ryzhte, true, olde, and undoubted fayth ) hath endured 
fens the beginnyng of the worlde. Herein haſt thou alſs 
a Hort ſumme of the whole Byble, and a probacion, 
that al wertuous men have pleaſed god, and wer ſaved 
through the Chriften fayth. Theſe four pieces are 
printed together in a ſmall duodecimo, and a black 
VOL. III. No. 125. 


and, 
| being 
letter, ar. 1547. V. A faythfull and true Pro- 
noſtication upon the year M. CCCC. xlix. and par- 
petualy after to the worldes ende, gathered out of the 
prophecies and ſcryptures of god, by the experience and 
praiſe of his workes, very comfortable for all Chri/- 
ten hertes ; devided into ſeven chapters. VI. A pirituall 
Almanacke, wherein every Chriften man and woman 
may ſee what they ougbt daylye to do, or leaue undone. 
Not after the doctrine of the Papiſtes, not after the 
lernynge of Ptolomy, or other heythen Aſtronomers, but 
out of the very true and wholſame doctryne of god our 
aimyghty heavenly father, ſhewed: unto us in his worde 
by his prophetes, apoſtels, but ſpecyaly by his dere ſonne 
Jeſus Chriſt : and is ta be kept not onely this newe 
yeare, but contynualy unto the daye of the lorde's com- 
yng agayne. Theſe two were printed in a thin dua- 
decimo, and a black letter, ac London by Richard 
Kele, © dwellynge at the longe ſhoppe in the Poultry 
* under ſaynt Myldreds church, cum privelegio ad im- 
«* primendum ſolum.” Bale aſcribes ſome other pieces to 
our author; particularly, 4 Confutation of John Stan- 
diſb, a tract on the Lord's Supper, A Concardance to the 
New Teftament, A Chriftian Catechiſm; and ſome 
tranſlations from Bullinger, Luther, Oſiander, Johan- 
nes Campenſis, and — (1). | 
[BJ Born in the rei 


(1) Baleus, de 
of Henry VII.] This I infer Script. Brit. Cent. 


from his dying an old man in the reign of Queen“ 1. 


17 E Elizabeth, 
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() Baleus, de 


Script. Brit. Cent. 
9. Is 61. 


(5) Collier's Ec- 
cleſ. Hiſt. Vol, 
II. p. 183. 


(e) Godwin, ubi 


infra, ſays the 
2cth. 


(4d) 1 Pat. 5 Ed. 
VI. P · 1. 


(e) Wood, Athe N. 
Oxon, Vol. | 
col. 680. 


| (f) Rymer's 


Fœdeta. Ec. Vol. 
XV. p. 283. 


COVERDALE. 


COURTNEY. 


being educated in the Romiſh religion, became an Auguſtin Monk. Afterwards, em- 
bracing the Reformation, he entered into holy Orders (a) [CJ]. He affiſted William Tin- 
dal in the Engliſh Verſion of the Bible, publiſhed in 1537, and afterwards reviſed and 
corrected the edition of it in a larger volume, with notes, in 1540 (5). Auguſt the 14th 
(c), 1551, he ſucceeded Dr John Harman in the ſee of Exeter, being promoted proper 


ſingularem ſacrarum literarum doftrinam, moreſque probatiſſimes (d), i. e. © on account of his 


extraordinary knowledge in Divinity, and his unblemiſh'd character (e) '. The Patent 
for conferring this biſhoprick on him, tho a married man, is dated Auguſt 14, 1551, 


at Weſtminſter (f). ; 
Coverdale was ejected from his fee, 
was releaſed at the earneſt requeſt of the 


vour, permitted to go into baniſhment. Soon after Qu zabe 
throne, he return'd from his exile, but refuſed to be reſtored to his biſnopricæ. He died, (g) Godwin, de 
in a good old age, at London, and lyes buried in the church of St Bartholomew-Ex- 


change (g) [D]. 


Elizabeth. For, ſuppoſing him to have died about the 
ſeventigth year of his age, and not many years (as is 
moſt probable) after Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion in 
1558, the year of his birth will fall ſomewhere be- 
tween 1499 and 1500. But Henry VII. began his 


reign in 1485, and died in 1509. 


(2) Ibid. 


(i) Maitland's 
Hittory of Lon- 
den, Pp» 377. 


(2) Farnes's Liſe 


of Kine Edward 


J[1.Camibr. 1688, 
P · 994. | 
(5) This appears 


from bis age at 


the ti me of bis pro- 
m tion to the Se 
of Londen, 


(c) M. Parker, 
De Antig. Eccleſ. 
Brit. Ed. S. Drake 
Lond. 1729, fol. 
p. 3988. 

d Id. ib. & 
Godwin, De Præ- 
ſul. An;l. inter 
Epiſc. Heref. an. 
1369. 

(e Regiſtr. Sud- 


bu ry. 


(1) M. Parker, 
De Antiq. Ecclei. 
Brit. Ed. S. 
Drake, Lond. 
1729, fol, 

p. 383; and 
Wharton, De 
Epiſc. &c. Londin. 
Il ondin, 1695, 
$vo, p. 137. 


9 
C] Vent into boly Orders.) Bale tells us (2), he 


was one of the firſt, who, upon the revival of the 
Church of England, together with Dr Robert Barns, 
taugife the purity of the Goſpel, and dedicated him- 
ſelf wholly to the ſervice of the reformed religion. 
Ex primis unus erat, qui renaſcente Anglorum eccleſia, 
cum Roberto Barnſo, ſue profeſſionis doctore, Chriſtum 
pure docuit. Alii partim, hic ſe totum dedidit ad pro- 
pagandam ewangelii regni Dei Gloriam. 5 

LD] Hes buried in the Church of St Bartholomew- 
Exchange.) Upon his Grave-ſtone is the following 
Inſcription (3) : 


Upon the change of religion in Queen Mary's reign, Biſhop 
and thrown into priſon ; 
King of Denmark, and, as a very great fa- 


out of which he 


ueen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the 


Hic tandem requiemque ferens finemque laborum 
Oſſa Coverdali mortua tumbus habet: 

Exoniz qui præſul erat digniſſimus olim, 

nſignis vitz vir probitate ſu æ. 

Octoginta annos grandzvus vixit et unum, 
Indignum paſſus ſæpius exilium. 

Sic tandem variis jactatus caſibus iſte 
Excipitur gremio, terra benigna, tuo. 


I have been obliged to make ſome alterations in this 
Epitaph, which ſeems to have been faultily tranſcribed 
in my author: for in the third line he has put Oxeniæ 
for Exoniz ; in the ſixth, indigni for indignum ; in the 
ſeventh, jactabam for jactatus, and z for ifte 


Piæſul. Ang. 


inter epiſc. Exon, 
an. 1551. 


and in the laſt line excepitur for excipitur, and ſua 


for tus. 


C OU RT NE x (William), Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of King 


Richard II, was the fourth. ſon of Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, by Margaret, 


daughter of Humphrey Bohun Earl of Hereford and Eſſex, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 


of King Edward 1 (a); and was born in the year 1341 (5). He had his education at 
Oxford, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Civil and Canon Law. Afterwards, 
entring into holy Orders, he obtained three Prebends in three Cathedral Churches, viz. 
thoſe of Bath, Exeter, and York (c). 
ing, recommending him to public notice, in the reign of Edward III, he was promoted, 


The nobility of his birth, and his eminent learn- 


in 1369, to the ſee of Hereford (d), and from thence tranſlated to the fee of London, 


September the 12th 1375, being then in the 34th year of his age (e). In a Synod, held at 
London in 1376, Biſhop Courtney diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to the King's 
demand of a ſubſidy [A]; and preſently after he fell under the diſpleaſure of the High 
Court of Chancery, for publiſhing a Bull of Pope Gregory II, without the King's conſent 
[BJ. The next year, in obedience to the Pope*s mandate, he cited Wickliff to appear 
before his tribunal in St Paul's church: but that hereſiarch being accompanied by John of 
Ghaunt Duke of Lancaſter, and other nobles, who ſecretly favoured his opinions [C]. the 


Biſhop 


[4] He oppoſed the King's demand of a ſubſidy. ] He 
laid before the Synod a written account of ſome in- 


juries offer'd to him, and William Wickham biſhop of 


Wincheſter, and conjured the Clergy not to grant the 
ſubſidy required, till ſatisfadtion was made for them. 
The Synod hereupon being divided, the King cou'd 
not obtain a ſubſidy, till he had given hopes of redreſs ; 
which however he thought no more of after the break- 
ing up of the Synod (1) | 5 | 
5 He publiſb d a Bull of Pope Gregory II. without 
the King's conſent.) The Affair was this: Pope 
Gregory II. had lately excommunicated the Florentines, 
and had diſpatched his Bulls every where, ordering 
their effects to be ſeized. The biſhop of London, with- 
out conſulting the King, publiſh'd the Pope's Bull at 
Paul's Croſs, and gave the populace licence to plunder 
the houſes of ſuch Florentines as were in the City. 
The Lord Mayer hereupon, reſtraining the violence of 
the people, clapp'd a ſeal on the doors of the Flo- 
rentines, and conducted them to the King, who took 
them into his protection. Afterwards, by order of the 
King, the biſhop of Exeter, Lord High Chancellor, 
ſummon'd the biſhop of London into the Court of 
Chancery, to anfwer for „. dared to publiſſi the 
Pope's Bull, without conſent of the King and council, 


and contrary to the laws of the land. Courtney 


pleaded the Pope's authority and command. But the 


Chancellor gave ſentence, that he ſhould either forfeit 
his temporalities, or revoke his words wich his own 
mouth. With ſome difficulty the biſhop of London 
obtain'd, that he might re-call them by one of his 
officers z and accordingly an Official mounted Paul's 
Croſs, and addreſs'd the people in theſe words: My 
Lord ſaid nothing about the Interdict : it is ſtrange you 
ſhould mi ſunderſtand, who hear ſo many ſermons from 
this place (2). 

[C] The Dube of Lancaſter, and other Nobles, ſe- 


pe by their behaviour upon this occaſion. 
uke of Lancaſter, the Lord Marſhal Percy, and 0- 


(2) Chronic. Es- 
4 legium dictum. 
cretly favoured Wickliff' opinions.] This appeared o- Apud Wharton, 


The ubi ſupra, p. 138. 


thers, countenanced Wickliff by their preſence in the 


biſhop of London's Court. 
courſe of people about St Paul's church, fo that the 
Lord Percy could not paſs thro* the crowd without dif- 
ficulty. Courtney was alarmed at Wiekliff's appearance 
in ſo extraordinary a manner: upon which there en- 
ſued the following dialogue between the Biſhop and the 


two Lords above-mention'd:; which I ſhall ſet down in (“) Acts and Mo- 


Fox's language (*). 


, > 3 * Biſhop 


* 


There was a vaſt con- 


numents, 


„ Oo dd hn = ng = 


Mw Aa 2 + — 


a 


*hronic. Es- 
m dictum. 
4 Wharton, 
ſupra, p. 138. 


77 Walſingham, 
Hiſt. Anel. p- 192. 
apad W harton, 
De Epiic. See. 
Londin. Lond. 


75 Dugdale, Chr. 
Servient. p. 52. 


(Reg ſtr. Court 
ney . 


COU R 


it is pretended, Court 


T N A Y. 


Biſhop proceeded no farther than to enjoin him and his followers ſilence (F). In 1378, 
ney was made a Cardinal [DJ. In 1381, he was 


inted Lord 


High Chancellor of England (g). The fame year, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Canter- 

1695, p. 139, bury (Þ), in the room of Simon Sudbury [E]; and on the 6th of May 1382, he received 
the Pall from the hands of the Biſhop of London in the archiepiſcopal palace at Croydon. 

This year alfo he performed the ceremony of crowning Queen Anne, conſort of Kin 


Richard II, at Weſtminſter (i). 


Soon after his inauguration, he reſtrained, by 


eccleſiaftical cenſures, the bailiffs, and other officers, of the ſee of Canterbury, from taking 
cognizance of adultery and the like crimes [F]. About the ſame time, he held a Synod 


* Bifbop Courtney. Lord Percy, if I had known be- 
* fore hand what maſteries you wou'd have kept, [ 
* wor'd have ſtopt you out from coming hither, 

* Duke of Lancaſter. He ſhall keep ſuch maſteries 
© here, tho' you ſay nay. 
Lord Percy. Wickliff, fit down, for you have 
many things to anſwer to, and therefore have need of 
« a ſoft ſeat. | 

Zip Courtney. It is unreaſonable that one cited 
* before his Ordinary ſhould fit down during his an- 
« ſwer ; he ſhall ſtand. : 

© Duke of Lancaſter. The Lord Percy's motion for 
* Wickliff is but reaſonable. And as for you, my lord 
* biſhop, who are grown ſo proud and arrogant, I will 
bring down the pride, not of you only; but of all the 
« prelacy in England. Thou beareſt thy ſelf ſo ; brag 


© upon thy parents, which ſhall not be able to help 


* thee; 
« ſelves. 

* Biſhop Courtney, My confidence is not in my pa- 
© rents, nor in any man elſe, but only in God ia whom 


they ſhall have enough to do to help them- 


I I truſt, by whoſe aſſiſtance I will be bold to ſpeak 


© the truth. 


* Duke of Lancaſter. Rather than take theſe words 
© at the biſhop's hands, I'll pluck him by the hair of 


* the head out of the church. 


Theſe laſt words, tho' ſpoken ſoftly by the Duke to 
one next him, were over-heard by the Londoners, who, 


being enraged to ſee their biſhop thus uſed, would 


have torn the duke to pieces, had not Courtney inter- 


(3) Herp$field, 
Bittor, Wickleff. 
in calce Hiſt, Ecel. 
Anl. Duac!, 
1622, p. 683 
& Walting. Hiſt, 
Anęl. p. 197,192. 
Atud Wharton, 
ubi jupra, p. 138, 
139. 


(*) De Script. 
Brit. Centur. 7. 
n. 15. 


(4) Codwin, de 
Priziul, Angl. 

inter Eęiſc. Lone 
dinenſ. an. 1375. 


(5) Hiftoire Ge- 
ncral des Cardi- 
naux. Paris 1642, 
4.0, Tom. I. 
p 924, 623. 


(In his Cardi- 
1111414 m Catalogus, 
Kc. n. 31. 


poſed, and checked their fury. However they could 


not be reſtrained from marching directly to the Duke of 
Lancaſter's palace in the Savoy, which they plundered, 


and were preparing to ſet fire to it; when the biſhop, 


leaving his dinner, haſtened to the Savoy, and, by his 
preſence and intreaties, quieted the tumult, and ſaved 
the duke's houſe (3). And here we cannot but take 
notice of the generous and Chriftian temper - 5 
biſhop-of London, in appearing thus heartily in beh 
of the Duke of Lancaſter, after he had been ſo lately 
outraged by him. Nor is the zeal of the Londoners, 
and their affection for their biſhop ſhewa on this oc- 
cafion, leſs remarkable. 8 

[D] ＋ is pretended, he was created a Cardinal.] 
This is biſhop Godwin's opinion, which he founds up- 
on the hiſtorian Thomas Walſingham, who writes, that 


the biſhop of London was one of thoſe, whom Urban 


VI promoted to the Cardinalate in 1378. Ciaconius 
alſo and Onuphrius affirm, that a biſhop of London 
was, about that time, created a Cardinal; but his 
name, they tell us, was Adam. Now it is not to be. 
doubted, that one Adam Eſton, an Engliſhman, was 
honoured with the red hat ; but Bale (*), and other 
authors, tell us, it was by Gregory II. If there- 
fore a biſhop of London was made a Cardinal by Urban 
VI. in 1378, it muſt be Countney (4). You ſee biſhop 
Godwin's argument: upon which M. Aubery (5) 
makes the following remark. * Godwin, a modern 
author, will have it, that Adam Eſton was one of the 
creatures of Pope Gregory II, Urban's predeceſſor ; 
and as one abſurdity is uſyally followed by another, 
this writer, by his own authority, creates a new Car- 
* dinal, whom he calls William Courtney biſhop of 
London, becauſe Themas Walfingham writes, that 
the biſhop-of London was one of thoſe, whom Ur- 
© ban VI promoted to the Cardinalate in 1378. Tt 
* muſt certainly be acknowledged, that Godwin does 
not deal fairly in this matter; finge, for fear af be- 
ing obliged to-recagnize Adam Efton for biſhop of 
London, he has ſet down bat half his epitaph, + 
and bas purpoſely omitted the other part, by which 
the reader might have been informed, that our Car- 
« dinal was actually biſhap of London. It muſt how- 
ever be obſerved, that 8. Contelorio writes, that 


at 


William Courtney, being nominated to the Cardi- 
* nalate in 1378, would never conſent to his promotion. 
* But the * writers will not agree, that there 
* were two biſhops of London created Cardinals ſuc- 
ceſſively by the fame Pope Urban VI. So that, 
* probably, either Adam Eſton was not biſhop of Lon- 
don, which I cannot aſſent to, fince his epitaph, 
* reported by creditable authors, proves the contrary ; 
* or William Courtney was not created a Cardinal.“ 
See this queſtion diſcuſſed in the Article ESTON Aba. 
In the mean time, I ſhall only obſerve here, that nei- 
ther is Cardinal Eſton acknowledged for biſhop of 
London by our own writers, nor biſhop Courtney for 
a Cardinal by foreigners. 

[E] He ſucceded Simon Sudbury in the See of Canter- 
bury.) He was elected by the Monks of Canterbury, 
July the 3zoth 1380 (6), and confirmed by the Pope's 
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i) Harpefiela, 


Pit. Eccl. Angl. 
Duact, 1622, p. 


525. 


(5) Regittr. Eccl. 


Bull of September the gth 1381, which was publiſhed Cantuar. 


January the gth 1382 (7). Having received the Tem- 


poralities, and done homage to the king, he repaired (7)Regiſtr.Court- 
to Lambeth ; and on the 12th, a Monk of Canterbury 


came thither, being ſent by the Prior and Convent 
with the archiepiſcopal croſs: which he delivered to 
the Archbiſhop, fitting in his chapel, with theſe words : 
* Reverend father, I am the meſſenger of the ſupreme 
* King, who intreats, commands, and enjoins, that 
* you take upon you the government of his Church, 


and that you love and protect it: In token of which 


© meſſage, I deliver into your hand the banner of the 
* ſupreme King.” Pater Reverende, nuncius ſum ſum- 
mi regis, qui te rogat, mandat, et præcipit ut ecclefiam 


ſuam regendam ſuſcipias, eamgque diligas et protegas : In 


cujus fignum nuncii, ſummi regis vexillum tibi trado fe- 
reudum (8). The archbiſhop, not having yet recei- 
ved the Pall, was doubtful whether the Croſs might be 
carried, as uſual, before him, and whether he had a 
right to crown the new queen. But theſe ſcruples were 
eaſily removed by the monks of Canterbury, who 
-brought precedents for both. Nevertheleſs the arch- 
biſhop, though, upon the authority of the monks, he 


(8) Verba Archiv. 
apud M. Parker, 


ubi ſupra, p. 398. 


ſuffered the Croſs to be carried before him, yet cau- 


tiouſly entered a Proteſt, that he did not do it in con- 
tempt of the Court of Rome. Archiepi/copus autem, 
accepta a monacho cruce, dubitationem ipſe hanc in 
jecit: An Crucem ante ſe perferri liceat, antequam a 
Papa pallium accepiſſet. 
tatio nata eft. Regis Bohemia ſoror regi Angliæ 
Richardo Secunda nuptura in Angliam hoc tempore venit. 
Has regias nuptias Cantuarienſis Archiepiſcopus jure, ut 
diximus, metropolitica celebrare, et reginam coronare de- 
buit. De quo non minus ante acceptum pallium, quam 
de cruce gerenda, dubitavit. Qui tam perplexus du- 
bitationis ſerupulus non à Juriſconſultis et Caufedicis, 
ſed à Monachis Cantuarienſibus, qui aus crebros et fre- 
quentes rerum ſimiliter fine pallio geflarum proferebant, 
et Cantuarienfis Eccleſiæ conſuetudinem allegabant, fa- 
cile ſublatus eft. Et tamen archiepiſcopus, etſi ex mo- 
nachorum 3 geſta ante ſe cruce, inceſit. Pro- 
teſtationem cauts interpoſuit Non ſe id in Romanæ 
i contemptum facere (9). . 

[F] He reftrained the officers of the ſee of Canter- 
bury from taking cognizance of adultery, and the like 
crimes.) He extended his cenſures to others, who 
were guilty of the like offence : for, about two years 
after, we are told (10), he excommunicated one Rich- 
ard Iſmonger, a Kentiſh-man, for pretending to puniſh 
crimes, cognizable only in the eccleſiaſtical courts, by 
meer lay authexzity. Who, or in what office, this 
perſon was, we are not told: but, it ſeems, he could 
not obtain. abſolution, but by ſubmitting to be 
beaten with a cudgel, naked, three ſucceſſive market- 


days, in the open market place of Weſt-Maling ; to 


have the ſame puniſhment repeated in the market- places 
of Maidſtone and Canterbury; and, at the later 
| place, 


«+> 


Ex eaque quæſtione alia dubi- 


(9) M. Parker, 
ibid. 


3 
(to) Id. ib. p.400. 


4 
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() Spe'man's 
Coynct! s, Vol. Il, 
p. 630. 


ton, De Emrentio, 
Anriiæ, |. v. ap. 
X. Scriptor. col. 
2685. 


(m) M. Perker, 
ubi fupra, p. 401. 


(=) Regiftr Court- 


nev, toi. 154, & 
V.altingham Hiſt 
Angl. apud Rl. 
Parker, ubi jup ta. 


mother of the bleſſed Virgin (A. 
% H. 8 Hayeb- ſome of whole ſervants had robbed one of his fiſn- ponds [ 1]. 


co f 


. 


at London, in which ſeveral of Wickliff 's tenets were condemned as heretical and erroneous 


[G]. In 1383, he held a ſy nod at Oxford, 
[II]. 


in which a ſubſidy was granted to the King 


The fame year, in purſuance of the Pope's Bull directed to him for that purpoſe, he 


iſſued his mandate to the Biſhop of London for celebrating the feſtival of St Anne, 


In 1384, he had a conteſt with the Earl of Arundel, 


The ſame year, the King, 


by che advice of his Parliament, put the adminiſtration of the government into the hands 
0: cleven-Commiſſioners [ K], ogg Archbiſhop Courtney was the firſt (). In 
on, 


1397, he held a ſynod at Lond 


n which a tenth was granted to the King (m). The 


ſame year, it being moved in a Parliament, held at London on occaſion of the diſſenſion 
between the King and his nobles, to inflict capital puniſhment on ſome of the ringleaders, 
and it being prohibited by the Canons for Biſhops to be preſent and vote in caſes of blood, 
the Archbilhop and his ſuffragans withdrew from the houſe of Lords (u), having firſt 


entered a Proteſt in relation to their Peerage [L]. 
church in Cambridge, in which a tenth was granted to the King [A], on condition that 


— 


place, to enter naked into the Cathedral Church, and 
offer a wax taper of five pounds weight at the ſhrine 
of Thomas Becket. | 

[] He held a fined, in which Wickliff's tenets 
avere condemned as heretical and erroneous.) A more par- 
ticular account of this ſynod will be found in the ar- 


| ticle WickLirre. Robert Rigge, Chancellor of the U- 


niverſity of Oxford, and Thomas Brightwell, Doctor 
in Divinity, being ſuſpedted of favouring Wickliff's 
docGirines, appeared before this ſynod, and were ob- 
liged to diſclaim thoſe tenets, and ſubſcribe to the eon- 
trary. Nicholas Hereford and Philip Repindon, Doctors 
in Divinity, and John Aſheton, maſter of Arts, were 


accuſed in the ſame ſynod of hereſy, and, refuſing to 


(11) Id. ib. p. 399. 


cellor Dr Rigge. 


purge themſelves, were excommunicated. The King, 
in ſupport of this eccleſiaſtical ſeverity, directed his 
letters to the archbiſhop and his ſuffragans, im- 
powering them to ſeize and impriſon all perſons ſuſ- 
pected of the aforeſaid hereſy (11). I 

[HJ A Hnod at Oxford, in which a ſubſidy was 
granted to the King.] It was held in St Fridiſwide's 
monaſtery. Archbiſhop Courtney officiated at divine 
ſervice, and the ſermon was preached by the Chan- 
After the affzir of the ſubſidy was 
over, the biſhops proceeded to enquire after perſons 
ſuſpected of hereſy : upon which occaſion, Nicholas 


Hereford, Philip Repindon, and John Aſheton, ex- 


f12) Wone, Fliſt. 


& Antiq. Univ. 


Oxon. p. 1933 & 


communicated in the laſt ſynod, recanted their opi- 
nions, and were abſolved. And, to ſecure the Univerſity 
from latitude in opinion, all the Graduates were ob- 
obliged to ſwear a renuntiation of Wickliff's tenets 
condemn'd at London (12). 

[1] The Earl of Arundel's ſervants had robbed one of 
the archbiſhop's fiſb-ponds.] It was at his mannor of 
South-Maling in the dioceſe of Chicheſter. The 
Earl's ſervants had ragged the pond, and cleared it of 
all the fiſh. The archbiſhop, in a great rage, ordered 
the biſhop of Chicheſter to excommũnicate the robbers, 


whom he ſtyled ſacrilegious perſons, and violaters of 


the Church of Canterbury. The Earl hereupon ap- 


1135 M. Parker, 
ib, p. 400, 401. 


plied to the King, deſiring his majeſty to take cog- 
nizance of the affair, that he might not incur the ſen- 
tence of excommunication. I he King complying with 
with Earl's requeſt, the archbiſhop wrote to the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, to revoke the excommunication. And 
thus the affair dropped. Arcbiepiſcopus, qui in Wick- 
liffianos ante wvehementi{ſimus erat, jam in Arundeliæ 
comitem magnam controverſiam inflituit. Hujus ſervuli 
piſcinam in archiepiſcopi manerio de Southmalling Ci- 
ceflrenſis diaceſis ſublatis piſcibus evacuaverunt. Quo 
fao archiepiſcopus in magnam adtus ſevitiam Ciceſ- 
trenfs Epiſcopo mandavit, ut piſcine ſue pradones, quos 
facrilegos et Cantuarienſis eccleſtæ violatores nominavit, 
excommunicatione feriret. Comes autem Regem adiit, 
petiitgue, ut de ea controverfia, ne excommunicationem 
incurrat, in ſua preſentia tranfigatur. Atque Ar- 
chieptſcopus, paſſ quam Rex huj us condroverſice cognitionem 
ſuſcepiſſet, ad Ciceſtrenſem Epiſcopum ſcripſit, ut lata. 
excommunicationes rewocaret (13). | f 1 

[K] The King put the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment into the hands of eleven Commiſfioners.) Namely, 
William archbiſhop of Canterbury, Alexander arch- 
biſhop of York, Edmund duke of York, Thomas 
duke of Gloceſter, William biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Thomas biſhop of Exeter, Nicholas abbot of Waltham, 
Richard earl of Arundel, John Jord Cobham, Rich- 
ard Le Scroop, and John Devereux. 'This committee 


In 1399, he held a ſynod in St Mary's 
he 


was authorized to receive the FEI to in- 
ſpect the King's houſhold and Courts, in ſhort, to di- 
direct the government, and make what reformations 
in the kingdom they thought ſit. But their commiſſion 


expired at the end of one year (14). Henry de (14) Rot. Pul, 
Kny ghton adds three more commiſſioners to the fore- 10 Ric. II. 


going, viz. the biſhop of Ely Chancellor, the biſhop 
of Hereford Treaſurer, and John de Waltham Privy- 
Seal, making the whole number fourteen {15). 

[II The biſhops entered a proteſt in relation to their 
Peerage.) The purport of it is to fet forth, hat the 
Lords Spiritual, by virtue of their Baronies, and as 


(1c) De Eventib, 


Ane læ, l. v. 
4p. N. Sciptor, 
col. 2685. 


Peers of the Realm, had a right to fit, dote, and give 


judgment with the reſt of the Peers, in all caſes and 


matters tranſucted in Parliament. But fince Impeach- 


ments of High Treaſon, and Tryals for Life, were 
coming on, and they were forbidden by the Canons of the 
Church ta concern themſelves in matters of that nature, 
they proteſted, that, for this only reaſon they were ob- 
liged to withdraw. And thus having 
tireneſs of their Peerage, they concluded with de- 


claring, that nothing done in their abſence upon this oc- 


cafian ſhould be hereafter queſtioned or oppoſed by any of 
their body. This inſtrument, at the inſtance and pe- 
tition of the archbiſhop and his ſuffragans, was read 
in full Parliament, and entered upon the Parliament 
Rolls, by the King's command, with the aſſent of the 
Lords Temporal and the Commons (16). | 

LI] A tenth was granted to the King.) Speed has 
particularly dilated upon the circumſtances of this 
grant, which we ſhall repreſent in that hiſtorian's own 
words. The Laitie, at the Parliament now holden 
* at London, had yeelded to ayde the king with a 
* Fifteenth, upon condition that the Clergie ſhould ſuc- 
* cour him with a Tenth and an Halfe : againſt «hich 
* unjuſt proportion William de Courtney, archbiſhop of 


Church ought to be free, nor in any wiſe to be taxed 
by the Laitie, and that himſelf would rather die then 
endure that the Church of England (the liberties 
whereof had by ſo many free Parliaments, in all times, 
* and not only in the raigne of this king, beene confirmed 

* ſhould be made a bond-maide. This anſwere ſo of- 
* fended the Commons, that the Knights of the Shires, 
© and ſome Peeres of the land, with extreame fury be- 
6 3 T hat Temporalities might be taken anvay from 
« eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſaying, that it was an Almeſdeed, 
and an Ad of Charitie, ſo to do, thereby to humble 
*. them, Neither did they doubt, but that their pe- 
« tition, which they had exhibited to the king, would 
take effect. Hereupon they deſigned among them- 
* ſelves, out of which Abbey, which ſhould receive 
* ſuch a certaine ſumme, and out of which, another. 
I my ſelf (faith a“ Monk of S? Alban) heard one of 
* thoſe Knights confidently ſweare, that he would have 
a yearly penſion of a thouſand Markes out of the 
* Temporalities belonging to that Abbey. But the 
* king, having heard both parts, commanded the Pe- 
« titioners to ſilence, and the Petition to be razed out, 
«* ſaying, He won d maintaine the Engliſh Church in the 
ualitie of the ſame ſtate or better, in which bimſel ſe 
ad known it to be, when hee came to the crowne. 
The archbiſhop here „ having conſulted with 
the Clergie, came 24 —— that 
* he and the Clergie had with one conſent willingly 


= * R „ 


« provided to ſupply his majeſties occaſions with 2 
* Tenth. This Grant the King tooke fo contentedly, 
> as 


Canterbury, moſt ſtifly oppoſed, alleadging. that the 


arded the en- 


Courtrey, fol. 
174. Rot. Parl. 
11 Ric. II. n. 9. 
See alſo M. Pa- 
ker, ubi ſupra, g. 
401. 


= 


(*) Tha. Walk 
üngham. 
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mc XA. £@ gs. 


Regiſtr. 
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11. n. 9. 
M. Pa- 
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he ſhould paſs over into France with an army before the firſt of October following (0); (9) Walſngh. is. 
This year, Archbiſhop Courtney ſet out upon his metropolitical viſitation, in which he fd. . 4% 
was at firſt ſtrongly oppoſed by the Biſhops of Exeter and Saliſbury [N]: but thoſe prelates 

being at laſt reduced to terms of ſubmiſſion, he proceed in his viſitation without farther 
oppoſition : only, at the interceſſion of the Abbot of St Alban's, he refrained from viſit- 
ing certain Monaſteries at Oxford (p). The ſame year, the King directed his Royal (% Regi, Court. 


Mandate to the Archbiſhop, not to countenance, or contribute any thing towards a ſub- 


ney, fol. 86; & 
Walſ. ib. ap. M. 


ſidy for the Pope [O]. In a Parliament held at Wincheſter 1392, Archbiſhop Courtney, ere e. 403. 


* as he openly affirmed he was better pleaſed with this 
free contribution of one Tenth for the preſent, than 

(17) Speed «Hiſt * if he had gotten foure by compulſion (17).” We 
H Great Britaine, have much the ſame account, but more briefly deliver'd, 
&c, Lond. 1637, by the author of the Antiquities, &c. (18), in the fol- 
fol, p. 726+ . lowing words: In ſuperiori autem Parliamento, cum 
Parker, Laiei Subſidium ſub hac conditione regi conceſſiſſent, ſi 

(18) _ . Clerus Decimam concederet; Archiepiſcopus cum ſuis 
ts Suffraganeis valde iniquum et peſſimi exempli aſſerebant, 
Cleri in regem donationes, que ſpontanee gratuitægue 
efſe debent, a Laicis tam ſtrictis modis et conditionibus al- 
ligari : proinde ſe de quacunque cleri conceſſione in Sy- 
nodo non acturos, niſi illa laicorum conditione deleta. 
Ttaque Rex, qui eo die interfuit, expungi laicorum con- 
ditionem juſſit; quod mox publice in Parliame um eft. 
He was oppoſed by the biſhops of Exeter and Saliſ- 
The biſhop of Exeter (“) iſſued his mandate, 
idding all perſons in his dioceſe, under pain of ex- 
communication, to acknowledge the archbiſhop's Ja- 
riſdiction. Courtney iſſued a mandate in oppoſition 

thereto, requiring their ſubmiſſion to his authority. 

The biſhop appealed to the Pope, and fixed up his Ap- 

peal upon the gates of his Cathedral. Thearchbiſhop 
notwithſtanding proceeded in his Viſitation, and cited 

the biſhop to appear before him, and anſwer to cer- 

tain articles exhibited againſt him. The Citation was 

diſpatch'd by one of the archbiſhop's Officers named 

Peter Hill; who being met by ſome of the biſhop of 

| Exeter's ſervants in the town of Topſham, they, diſ- 
. covering his buſineſs, not only beat him moſt unmer- 
cifully, but obliged the poor fellow to chew, and 

ſwallow down the Inſtrument, which was of parch- 


tiagham, late 
Lord Treaſurer, 


ment, wax and all. The King, being informed of this 


violence ſent an order to the earl of Devonſhire, and 
others, to apprehend the biſhop's ſervants, and bring 

— them before the archbiſhop. Which being done, 
| Courtney enjoined them the following penance. They 

' wereto walk in proceſſion before the Croſs, in their ſhirts 

only, and carrying lighted tapers in their hands; to 

pay a certain ſtipend to a Prieſt for ſaying daily Maſs at 

the tomb of the Earl of Devonſhire ; and laſtly to pay 

twenty ſhillings each towards repairing the walls of the 

city of Exeter. The biſhop in the mean time pro- 

ſecuted his appeal in the Court of Rome; but findin) 

the archbiſhop's credit prevail there, and that the King 
likewiſe eſpouſed his cauſe, he thought it the moſt pru- 

dent courſe to withdraw his appeal, and to acknow- 

ledge both his own offence and the archbiſhop's juriſ- 

(19) Regiftr. dition (19). The biſhop of Saliſbury (+), when it came 
8 to his turn to be viſited, made no leſs reſiſtance, but 
p. 402, 403, Proceeded, as he thought, with more prudence and cau- 
| tion, than the biſhop of Exeter had done. 

(H) Ich. Walinam of opinion, that the archbiſhop's viſitatorial power 
was founded ſolely upon the authority of Pope Urban, 

who was now dead, he found means to procure from 

Pope Boniface, his ſucceſſor, an exemption of himſelf 

and his dioceſe from metropolitical viſitation in virtue 

of Pope Urban's authority. With this privilege he 

waited on the archbiſhop at Croydon, but met with an 

unexpected reception from that Prelate, who declared 

he would viſit the dioceſeof Saliſbury, notwithſtanding 

any papal exemption, and commanded the biſhop to be 

ready to receive him on a certain day in his Cathedral 

Church. The biſhop, depending on his privilege, 


i ginning his viſitation, appealed to the Pope. The 
archbiſhop immediately excommunicated him, and com- 
menced a proſecution at Law againſt him, for en- 
deavouring to withdraw himſelf from the ſubjectiou 

- he owed to the See of Canterbury. The biſhop of 
Saliſbury, terrified by this ſeverity, and the recent 
VOL. III. No. CXXVI. 


to the Guardians of the Spiritualities, and to the ſe 


For being 


took no notice of this order, and, the archbiſnop be- 


being probably ſuſpected of abetting the papal encroachments upon the Church and State, 
delivered in an anſwer to certain Articles exhibited by the Commons in relation to thoſe 
encroachments [P], The ſame year, he viſited the dioceſe of Lincoln, in which, by his 


vigilance 
; . * 
example of his brother of Exeter, renounced his ap- 
peal, acknowledged the archbiſhop's juriſdiction, and, 
thro' the interceſſion of the Earl of Saliſbury, and o- 
thers, obtained Abſolution and Reconciliation (20). (20) Ibid. 


[O] The King command ed him not to countenance, or 
contribute any thing towards a ſubſidy for the Pope.) 
The writ ſets forth, * that the archbiſhop could not 
* be ignorant, that the King was bound by oath to 
maintain the rights and cuſtoms of the kingdom, to 
* govern impartially by the Laws, to ſecure the pro- 

* perty of the ſubject, and to prevent impoſitions be- 
ing charged or levied upon the people without the 
common conſent of the kingdom.” The King ſug- 
geſts farther, © that the Commons, lately aſſembled in 

Parliament at Weſtminſter, had addreſs'd him for a 
remedy againſt the Impoſitions upon the Clergy, at 
that time exacted by the Court of Rome; and had 
petition'd him, that if any perſon ſhould bring in any 
Papal Bulls for levying ſuch impoſitions, or ſhould 
actually collect or levy ſuch impoſitions, he ſhould 
be adjudged, and ſuffer, as a traytor to him and his 
kingdom.“ His highneſs adds, © that he had granted, 
with the conſent of the ſame Parliament, that 
nothing ſhould be levied or paid, that might tend 
to the burthen or damage of the ſubject and king- 
dom : That notwithſtanding this legal proviſion, he 
was informed of a new Papal Impoſition upon the 
Clergy, which by his (the archbi/hop's) authority, 
or that of his Suffragans by his order, was to be 
levied without the common advice and aſſent of the 
kingdom; which he (the King) could not ſuffer 
conſiſtently with his oath.” And therefore in the 
cloſe he commands the , archbiſhop, upon his al- 

« legiance, and under the higheſt forfeitures, to revoke 

© his orders for the levying this tax, and to return 
what had been already paid, enjoining him not 
to pay, or contribute any thing to this ſubſidy, un- 
der the penalties aforeſaid” MWitneſs the King at 7 
MWeſtminſter, the 10th day of October (21). Writs of (21) Rot. Clauſ. 
the ſame purport and date were directed to the arch- 73 Ric 13,5. 
biſhop of York, to all the biſhops of both Provinces, b _—_ = 
| - ſalvendit, 

A like Writ was di- 
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ſeveral ColleQors of this Tax. 


g rected to the Pope's Nuntio, commanding him to de- 


ſiſt from exacting this ſubſidy, /ub forisfatura vitæ et 
membrorum, under forfeiture of life and limb. This 
impoſition was the payment of a Tentb laid upon the 
Clergy by the Pope, as appears by the title of the re - 
cord, Decimis Pape non ſolvendis. | 
[P] He delivered in an anſwer to certain Articles 
exhibited by the Commons, &c.] The tenor of it was 
as follows. To our Dread Sovereign Lord the King 
* in this preſent Parliament, his humble Chaplain, 
* William archbiſhop of Canterbury, gives in his An- 
* ſwer to the Petition brought into the Parliament by 
* the Commons of the Realm, in which Petition are 
contained certain Articles : That is to ſay, Firſt, 
* Whereas our Sovereign Lord the King, and all his 
Liege Subjects, ought of right, and had been always 
accuſtomed to ſue in the King s Court, to recover their 
« preſentations to churches, to maintain their titles t 
« prebendaries, and other benefices of Holy Church, to 
* which they have a right to preſent : The cognizance 
F which plea belongs ſolely to the Court of our Sa- 
* wereign Lord the King by virtue of his antient pre- 
* rogative, maintained and practiſed in the reigns of 
* all his predecefſors Kings of England; and when 
0 * re is given in his highneſs's ſaid court upon any 
« ſuch plea, the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other bi- 
ritual perſons, who have the right of giving In- 
« flitution to ſuch benefices within their juriſdidion, ar- 
17 F | * baund 


(7) Knyghton, 
ubi ſupra, col. 
2736, 2737» 


(r) Walſ. ib. ap. 
M. Parker, ind. 
p. 405. 


1) Chronic. W. 
Thorn, apud X. 
Scriptcres, col. 
2197, 2198. 

See alſo Dart's 
Hiſt. and Ant'q. 
of the Cath. Ch. 
of Cant. Lond, 
1726, p. 157, 
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not ſuffer it to be collected in his dioceſe, and ap 
the matter could be decided, Archbiſhop Courtney died, 


In 1395, he obtained from the Pope 


_— 
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vigilance and activity, he gave a conſiderable check to the growth of Wickliff 's doctrines 


a grant of four pence in the pound on all 
eccleſiaſtical benefices; in which he was oppoſed by the Biſhop of Lincoln, who would 


aled to the Pope (r). But, before 
July the 3iſt 1396, at Maid- 


ſtone in Kent, and was buried in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury [2], under a 
monument of alabaſter, on the South ſide, near the tomb of Thomas Becker, and at the 
feet of the Black Prince ; the King, who was then going to marry the King of France's 
daughter, being preſent, with ſeveral of his nobles, at the funeral ſolemnity (s). This 
Prelate founded a College of Secular Prieſts at Maidſtone. He left a thouſand marks for 
the repair of the Cathedral Church of Canterbury; alſo to the ſame church a filver-gilt () pie, Oli 


image of the Trinity, with ſix Apoſtles ſtanding round it weighing 160 pounds; ſom 


books [R], and ſome eccleſiaſtical veſtments (f). He obtained from King Richard a 
grant of four fairs at Canterbury yearly, viz. on Innocents Day, Whitſun-Eve, the Eve Vol. I. p. 61, 
of Becket's, tranſlation, and Michaelmas. Eve; each to continue nine days, and to be 


kept within the ſite of, the Priory (a). 


* bound to execute ſuch judgments, and uſed always to 
* make execution of them at the King's command ( ſince 
no lay perſon can make any ſuch execution), and are 
alſo bound to make execution of many other commands 
of our Lord the King: Of which right the Crown of 
England has been all along peaceably poſſeſs'd : Not- 
withſtanding, of late, divers proceſſes have been 
made by the Holy Father the Pope, and Excommu- 
nications publiſh'd againſt ſeveral Engliſh Biſhops, for 
making ſuch executions, and acting in purſuance to 
the King's commands in the caſes above-mentioned ; 
and ſuch cenſures of his Holineſs are inflicted in open 
diſheriſon of the crown, and ſubverſion of the Pre- 
rogative Royal, of the King's Laws, and his whole 
* Realm, unleſs prevented by proper remedies.” To this 
article, the archbiſhop, premiſing his Proteſtation, 
that it was not his intention to affirm, that our holy 
father the Pope has no authority to excommunicate a 
«* biſhop, purſuant to the Laws of Holy Church, de- 
clares and anſwers, that if any executions of proceſſes 
are made, or ſhall be made, by any perſon ; if any 
«* cenſures of excommunication ſhall be publiſhed and 
« ſerved upon any Engliſh biſhops, or any other of the 
« King's ſubjects, for their having made execution of 
any ſuch commands, he maintains ſuch cenſures to be 
« prejudicial to the King's prerogative, as is ſet forth 
in the Commons Petition: And that fo far forth he is 


' © reſolved to ſtand with our Lord the King, and ſup- 


port his Crown, in the matters above-mentioned, to 
the utmoſt of his power. And whereas it is alledged 
in the Petition, That complaint has been made, that 
* the ſaid Holy Father the Pope had deſigned to tranſlate 
« ſome Engliſh Prelates to Sees out of the Realm, and 
* ſome from one biſhoprick to another, without the know- 
* ledge and conſent of our Lord the King, and without 


'* the afſent of the Prelates ſo trauſſated (which Pre- 


« [ates are very ſerviceable and neceſſary to our Lord the 
King, and his whole Realm); which tranſlations if 
they ſhould be ſuffered, the flatutes of the Realm would 
be defeated, and made in a great meaſure infignificant, 
and the ſaid Lieges of his Highneſ:"s Council would be 
removed out of his kingdoms, without their aſſent, 
and againſt their inclination, and the treaſure of 
the ſaid Realm would be exported: By which means 
the country would become deſtitute both of wealth and 
counſel, to the utter deſtruction of the ſaid Realm: 
And thus the Crown of England, which has always 
been ſo free and independent, as not to have any earth- 
« ly ſovereign, but to be immediately ſubjjecł to God in all 
« things touching the Prerogatives and Royalty of the 
* ſaid Crown, would be made ſubje to the Pope, and 
* the Laws and Statutes of the Realm defeated and ſet 
* afide by him at pleaſure, to the utter deſtruction of the 
© Sovertignty of our Lord the King, his Crown and 
* Royalty, and his whole kingdom, which God forbid. 


KA 


The ſaid archbiſhop, firſt proteſting, that ' tis not his 
* intention to affirm, that our Holy Father aforeſaid 
* cannot make tranſlations of Prelates according to the 
Laws of Holy Church, anſwers and declares, that if 
any Engliſh Prelates, who by their capacity and 
qualifications were very ſerviceable and neceſſary to 
to our Lord the King, and his Realm, ſhould be 
tranſlated to any Sees in foreign dominions, or the 
ſage Leiges of his Council were forced out of the 
kingdom againſt their will, and that by this means 
the wealth and treaſure of the kingdom ſhould be 
exported ; that ſuch tranſlations are prejudicial to 
the King and his Crown, and that if any ſuch thing 
* ſhould happen, he reſolves to adhere loyally to the 
* King, and endeavour, as he is bound by his allegi- 
* ance, to ſupport his Highneſs in this, and all other 
* inſtances, in which the rights of his Crown were 


concerned.“ He concluded with praying, that this 


Declaration might be entered in the Parliament Rolli; 
which was granted (22). This Declaration of arch- 
biſhop Courtney's ſeems to have led the way to the 
famous Statute of Prænunire paſſed in this Parliament; 
and it is evident from hence, that this Prelate was no 
vaſſal to the Court of Rome, nor aſſerted the Pope's 
Supremacy ſo far as to weaken his allegiance, or to 
make him an ill ſubject. 


Archiep. C 
1 @pud * ws 


h 4 rton, 


Anglia Sacra, 


(n) Dart, ub 
fupra, 


(22) Rot. Par, 
16 Ric, II. N. 2c. 
Cotton's Abridg- 


ment, p. 348, 


2 ] He was buried in the Cathedral Church of 


Canterbury.) It appears by a codicil annexed to his 
Will, extant in the Archives of the church of Canter. 
bury, that, upon his death bed, not thinking himſelf 
worthy to lye in his own Metropolitan, or in any 


other Cathedral or Collegiate Church, he choſe, and 


defired, to be buried in the church - yard of Maidſtone- 
College, in the place deſigned for his Eſquire John 
Butler. Languens in extremis in interiori camera 
Manerii de Maydenſton, voluit et ordinavit, quod quia 
non reputavit ſe dignum, ut dixit, in ſua Metropolitana, 
aut aligua Cathedrali aut Collegiata Ecclefia ſepeliri, 
voluit et elegit ſepulturam ſuam in Cæmeterio Ecclefie 
Collegiate de Maydenſton, in loco defignato FJohanni 
Botelere' Armigero ſuo (23). But moſt certain it is, 
Dart tells us (24), that, notwithſtanding this humble 
thought of his, in his lowneſs of ſpirits, King Richard, 
being at Canterbury, when he was to be buried, over- 
ruled his Will, and ordered him to be interred in that 
Cathedral. 

[R] — ſome books.) Theſe were: St Aupuſtin's 
Milleloquium, A Dictionary in three volumes, and 
Doctor de Lira in two volumes. His nephew Richard 
Courtney was to have the uſe of them during his life, 
and his executors to return them after his death, under 
a penalty of three hundred pounds ; for which they 
gave a bond. My author calls them, ſex libros 
preciofos, fix valuable books (25). T 


(23) Verba Au- 
chiv. Apud 
Wharton, Ang. 
Sacra, Vol. I. 
p. 121. 


(24) Hift, ond 
Antig. of the 

Cath, Co. of Cart, 
Lond. 1726, k · 


157. 


(25) Dies Obituil. 
Archiep.Cantuat- 
apua Wharton, 
ubi ſupra, p. 92- 


(a) Catal. Se. COWE LL (Jonx) a learned Civilian in the latter end of the ſixteenth, and 
beginning of the ſeventeenth, century, was born at Ernſborough in the pariſh of Swim- 


Col. Reg. Cantab, 
MS. mentioned 


in Preface tuCow- 
ell's Interpreter, 
edit. Lond. 1708, 
N. B, Ir 13 not 
paged. 

Prince's Worthies 
of Devon. Exon, 
1701, p. 194- 
Fuller's Worthies 
in Devon, p 262. 


bridge in Devonſhire (a), and educated at Eaton-School, where he fo diftinguiſh'd himſelf 


Cambridge (4), in the year 1570 [A]. Here he applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, and 


by 

He aua, elected a Scholar of King's College and relation John Cowell fellow of that Houſe, who 
Cambridge, in the year 1570.) And there, in all had been one of the Univerſity-Proctors in the year 
probability, put under the tuition of his name-fake 1561 (1). _ 
[B) Ame ug 


by his good parts and agreeable induſtry, that he was elected a Scholar of King's College (:) 


5) Wood, Fa, 
Vol. | col. 160, 
edit. Lond. 172% 


(0 Fei Cant? 
M3, 


— 


by his learning and unblameable courſe of liſe, grew up to ſo much reputation and intereſt 
in the Univerſity, that he was elected Fellow of that Houſe: And after he had taken the 
two degres in Arts, he had the honour to be choſen one of the Proctors for the year 
1585 (c). He particularly turn'd his thoughts to the ſtudy of the Civil- Law, by the (0 His. | 
advice of that active Prelate Richard Bancroft Biſhop of London (d), who had judgment tei © 
to find the genius of our Author, and knew the great neceſſity the Church was in, to mmendaten of | 
have men of abilities and integrity in that profeſſion. He was regularly admitted to the Bf, 
Degree of Noctor of Laws in his own Univerſity (e); and in 1600 was incorporated into 7 '- Am, 
the ſame degree at Oxford (f). His Reputation was now ſo well eſtabliſh'd, that he was 111. of + = 
made the King's Profeſſor of Civil Law in the Univerſity of Cambridge ; and about the 


1495 


MIN ſame time, Maſter of Trinity-Hall; which two ſtations had as much Honour and Profit, 9 t ff ene 
Can, as could poſſibly be beſtowed, in that place, on a man of his Profeſſion (g). In 1603 and in:-rpreter, 1697, 

—_ 1604 he executed the office of Vice- chancellor of Cambridge (5). His chief patron ,. , - 

. 61. Biſhop Bancroft being advanc'd to the ſee of Canterbury in December 1604, and projecting e  Liei 

3 | many things which he thought would be for the intereſt and honour of Church and State, 1%. cs. 


employed ſeveral men in their proper profeſſions; imagining that to be the moſt effectual 
way to promote the public ſervice (i). Among the reſt, he ſollicited Dr Cowell [B] to ( Wed, Fatti, 
ſhow himſelf an antiquary, and a uſeful man, by giving the interpretation of ſuch words ** 

and terms, as created moſt difficulty to the Students of our Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and Com- (e) Preface, ubi 
mon Laws. This laborious taſk the Doctor performed with ſo much application and“ 
diligence, that his work was finiſhed in about three years time, and publiſhed under the ( T. Fuller's 
title of THE INTERPRETER(C]. By this book the Archbiſhop was ſo well bat, the Uni 
ſatisfied with the author's parts, induſtry, and courage, that upon the death of Sir Edward bridge, 9 1 . 
Stanhope, Vicar General to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which happen'd on the 16th 3 

of March 1608, his Grace confert'd that honourable place on Dr Cowell, who had prac- laws” inter: 
tiſed before as an Advocate in the Arches (). In this ſtation, he carried himſelf with that vrete, edit. 1708, 
fairneſs and integrity, that equity and honour, as raiſed him no enemies and loſt him no „ 6,474. of 
friends. And if he was afterwards invidious as a writer, he was ſtill blameleſs as a judge: Harcher's Catel. 
For, when the warmeſt objections were made againſt ſome expreſſions in his book, there , S a 
was not any fault found with his adminiſtration of juſtice ((). For ſome time, his book King's «I'cze, 
paſs*d uncenſured; but at laſt great offence was taken at it: Becauſe, as was pretended, es 


Ge” the author had ſpoken with too much liberty, and in too ſharp expreſſions, of the Com- (7) Pref. to the 
Ok. 


11. N. 20 mon Law, and ſome eminent profeſſors of it, particularly Littleton. Moreover, he had 5G " 
's Abridg _ recited Hottoman's reflections on his treatiſe of Tenures, and by reciting them was 


Pe * thought to make them his own. This eſpecially fired Sir Edward Coke, then chicf 


Juſtice of the Common Pleas, who was more particularly concern'd for the honour of 
Littleton, whom he had commented upon; and valued himſelf as the chief Advocate of 
his Profeſſion. Another thing ſeems to have put Dr Cowell out of favour with this Judge; 
namely, within two years after the publication of the Interpreter, Archbiſhop Bancroft 
ſenſible that the juriſdiction of the Spiritual Courts was perpetually obſtructed by the grant 
of Prohibitions from Weſtminſter-hall, employed Dr Cowell to draw up Reaſons and 
Exceptions againſt the too frequent grants of Prohibitions; which were delivered to King 
James I. in time of Parliament, under the title of Articu!: Cleri, or the Clergy's Articles. 
Theſe Articles the King ordered to be argued by the Judges, and their Arguments are 
printed by Coke in his XIIth Report, who had the chief hand in them: and was now 
more and more incens'd againſt Dr Cowell, whom he took for a profeſs'd enemy to the : 
Weſtminſter-Courts, and therefore directly or obliquely reflects upon him in ſeveral pages 
of his works [D]. But paper-reproofs not being ſatisfactory, Sir Edward Coke, who 


| | was 

Verba Ar- 

Apud 

ton, Ang. [B] Among the reſt, he ſollicited Dr Cowell — to Anno 1607, 44. It was re- printed in 1609, and 

1 give the interpretation of the difficult words in our ſeveral times fince, particularly in 1638, for which 

2 Laws.) This the Doctor hints at, in his Dedication Archbiſhop Laud was reflected upon, and it was made 

Hiſt. onl of The Interpreter to the Archbiſhop, in theſe words. an Article againſt him at his tryal, as if the impreſſion 

. of the — Vet the remembrance of thoſe your honourable of that book had been done by his authority, or at 

Co. of Cart, * Provocations, whereby at my coming to your Grace leaſt with his connivance, in order to countenance the 

1726. f. from the Univerſity, you firſt put me upon theſe King's arbitrary meaſures (2). In 1677, and 1684 it (2) Hiſt. of the 

Studies, at the laſt by a kind of neceſſity inforc'd me was publiſhed, with large Additions, by Tho. Manley Troubles and Tr. 

2 8 © to this attempt; becauſe I could not ſee how well to of the Middle-Temple, Eſq; and again in 1708 with al of Archbiſhop 

DiesNbituab avoid it, but by adventuring the hateful Note of very conſiderable improvements by another hand. In Laud, p. 235, 

K . »Unthankfulneſs. | all theſe later Editions, thoſe paſſages that were dubious Lond. 1695. 

gra, 7 8. [CI THE INTERPRETER.) The whole or offenſive have been correfted or omitted. 


Vood, Faß, 
J. col. 1bo, 
Lond. 172% 


204 Cant 


title of it was as follows, * The Interpreter, or Book 
containing the ſignification of Words: wherein is ſet 
© forth the true meaning of all, or the moſt part of 


© ſuch Words and Terms, as are mentioned in the 


* Law-writers, or Statutes of this Victorious and Re- 
© nowned Kingdom, requiring any Expoſition or In- 
terpretation. A work not only Profitable, but 
Neceſſary for ſuch as defire throughly to be in- 
ſtructed in the Knowledge of our Laws, Statutes, or 
other Antiquities. Collected by John Cowell Doctor: 
and the King's Majeſties Profeſſor of the Civil Law 
in the Univerſity of Cambridge. In legum obſcuritate 
captis. At Cambridge, Printed by John Legate, 


[Di Sir Edward Coke reflects upon him in ſeveral 
pages of his Works.) Being the grand Oracle of the 
Common Law, as Dr Cowell was of the Civil, ema- 
lation produced ſo great an ill will between thoſe two 
great men; eſpecially becauſe the Doctor, who was 
well ſkilled in both Laws, practiſed frequently at Weſt- 
minſter-hall as well as at Doctors Commons; that Sir 
Edward took all occaſions to affront him, and uſed to 
call him in deriſion Doctor Cow-heel. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that at that time the conteſt ran very high be 
tween the Civilians and Common-Lawyers, the latter 
of which were diſcountenanc'd by the Court (). 


() Fuller's Wore 
thi:s; in Devon. 
p. 202, 


El To 
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was of ſome authority with the King, and had good intereſt in the Houſe of Commons, 


% Preface, as repreſented Dr Cowell as an enemy to both (/). 
the jealouſy of the King, who was very fond of Power, as to touch upon the point of 


abo ve. 


He knew, nothing would ſo much excite 


Prerogative, and therefore he ſuggeſted, that Dr Cowell * had diſputed too nicely upon the 
* myſteries of this our monarchy, yea in ſome points very derogatory to the ſupream power 
(n) King James * of this. Crown (m): And had aſſerted, * That the King's prerogative is in ſome caſes 


Tit's Proc amat. 
25 March 1610, 


(2) Wood, ubi 
10 pra. 


* limited (2).“ The author, by touching upon ſo tender a point, was in great danger of 
being ruin'd; but, in all probability, was ſaved through the Archbiſhop's i 
adverſaries hereupon, turn'd the tables, and reſolved to make him a betrayer of the Rights 
and Liberties of the People, thinking this accuſation would do more with the Parliament, 


eſt. His 


than the other had done with the King. The Complaint againſt him in the Houſe of 
Commons was carried on by men of parts and intereſt, and it came to this iſſue, that the 


(-) Pref, to the author was committed to cuſtody, and his book publickly burnt (o). 


Interpreter, as 
above. 

The Commons 
were very deſi- 
rous to proceed 


Moreover the Com- 


mons complained of him to the Lords, as equally ſtruck at, who reſolved to cenfure his 
Errors and Boldneſs [E]; but upon the interpoſition of the King, who declared that the 
man had miſtaken the fundamental points and conſtitutions of Parliament, and promiſed to 


criminally agazzait condemn the Doctrines of the book as abſurd, together with the author of them, they 


him; nay even to 


hang him, if the proceeded no farther (p). 


However, the King publiſhed a Proclamation (3) on the 25th 


King had not ia- of March 1610 [Fl, wherein, he not only prohibited the buying, uttering, or reading of 


terpoſed. * 


See Memorials of * the ſaid book, but alſo ſtraitly commanded all and ſingular perſons whatſoever, who had 
Afﬀairs of State, © or ſhould have any of them in their hands or cuſtody, that upon pain of his high diſ- 


c. publiſhed by 


Eem.Sawyer,Eſq; * Pleaſure and the conſequence thereof, they deliver the ſame, preſently upon the pub- 
v. foi. 1725, 6 Jication thereof, to the Lord Mayor of London, if they or any of them were dwelling. 


Vol. III. p. 125, 


131. © in or near that city; or otherwiſe to the Sheriff of the county where they ſhould reſide; 


% Miſcellanea 


Far jamentaria, 


© and, in the two Univerſities, to the Chancellor or Vice-chancellor there, to the intent 
that further order might be given for the utter ſuppreſſing thereof [G].“ When Dr Cow- 


by W.Peryt,Elg; ell had thus felt the diſpleaſure of the King, and the indignation of the people; he took 
8 8 his leave of the preſs, and retired to his college and his private ſtudies, where he lived in- 
(s) Which is in- offenſively and in good repute; but not averſe however to ſerve the publick, either with 


ſert21 in Preface 
to the Interpre- 
er, ecit. 17c8, 


(7) Preface, as 
aboye, 


there is an inſcription to his memory [H] 
above-mentioned | I]. 


[E] Ta cenſure his Errors and Boldneſs.) The 

Errors charg'd upon him, were, That he had aſſerted, 

1. That the King was /olutus à legibus, and not 

bound by his Coronation-oath. 2. That it was not 

ex neceſſitate, that the King ſhould call a Parliament 

to make Laws, but might do that by his abſolute 

Power; for voluntas Regis with him was Lex populi. 

* 3. That it was a favour to admit the conſent of his 

ſubjects in giving of ſubſidies. 4. That he draws 

* his Arguments from the Imperial Laws of the Roman 

(4) w. Petyt's © Emperors, which are of no force in England (3). 
Miſcellanea Parl. The Author of the Preface to the Edition of the In- 
_ 8 pe. terpreter in 1708, obſerves, That theſe poſitions are 
tection, edit. 1719 10 groſs and intolerable, that no Engliſhman would 
Vol. I. p. 63, defend or excuſe them. But he ſays, that having run 
| over moſt part of the firſt edition in 1607, 470. he finds 
ro ſuch abominable aſſertions in words at length, tho' 

there be many things too unadviſedly expreſs'd, which 


a wiſe author would have omitted, and a wiſe Govern- 


ment might have deſpiſed. But when a ſuſpected book 
is brought to the torture, it often confeſſeth all, and 
more than it knows. 

The King publiſhed a Proclamation on the 25th 
of March 1610.) The beginning of this Proclamation 
is pretty remarkable, being as follows. This latter 
* age and times of the World wherein we are fallen, 

is ſo much given to verbal profeſſion, as well of 
religion, as of all commendable moral virtues, but 
wanting the actions and deeds agreeable to ſo ſpecious 
a profeſſion, as it hath bred ſuch an unſatiable 
curiofity in many mens ſpirits, and ſuch an itching in 
the 'Tongues and Pens of moſt men, as nothing is 
left unſearched to the bottom both in talking and 
writing. For from the very higheſt Myſteries in the 
God-head and the moſt inſcrutable counſels in the 
Trinity, to the very loweſt pit of hell, and the con- 
fuſed actions of the devils there, there is nothing now 
unſearched into by the curioſity of men's brains. Men 
© not being contented with the knowledge of ſo much 
« of the will of God as it hath pleaſed him to reveal, 
but they will needs fit with him in his moſt private 
* cloſet, and become privy of his moſt inſcrutable 


a ‚ a Ü «a a «a a a a „ 
* 


his advice, or any other way. It was his misfortune to be afflicted with the ſtone, for 
which being cut, that operation proved fatal to him : for he died of it on the eleventh of 
October, 1611; and was buried in the chapel of Trinity-hall under the altar (7), where 
. He writ other things beſides the Interpreter 
And he was a conſiderable benefactor to the college of which he 


had 


© counſels : and therefore it is no wonder, that men in 
* theſe our days do not ſpare to wade in all the deepeſt 
* myſteries that belong to the perſons and ſtate of Kings 
and Princes, that are Gods upon Earth: fince we 
* ſee (as we have already ſaid) that they fpare not 
G] That further order might be given for the ſup 

_- . "The 9 alledged in the Procla. | 
mation for ſuppreſſing that book, are, That the 
author had fallen into many miſtakes ; namely —— 
In ſome things diſputing ſo nicely upon the myſteries 
* of this our Monarchy, that it may receive doubtful 
© interpretations; yea in ſome points very derogatory 
* to the ſupream power of this Crown : In other caſes 
* miſtaking the true ſtate of the Parliament of this 
Kingdom and the fundamental conſtitutions and pri- 
© vileges thereof: And in ſome other points ſpeaking 
* un-reverently of the Common Law of England, and 
* the works of ſome of the moſt famous and ancient 
* Judges therein : it being a thing utterly unlawful ta 
any ſubject, to ſpeak or write againft that Law 
under which he liveth.' — This whole Proclamation 
is Wanifeſtly in the ſtile of that pedantic Monarch, wha 
then ſat upon the throne. 

ere there is an inſcription to his memory.] 


l 
And which runs thus; Johannes Cowell L. L. D. Cuſtos 


hujus Collegii, Juris Civilis in hac Academia Cantab. 
Profeſſor * Vicarius Generali Cantuarienfis Pro- 
wincie ſub Domino Richards Bancroft, Archiepiſcopo Can- 
tuarienſi, hic expectat Ræſurrectionem. Obiit undecimo 
die menfis Octob. Ann. Dom. 1611. i. e. John Cowell 
IL. L. D. Maſter of this College, the King's Pro- 
feſſor of Civil Law in this Univerſity of Cambridge, 
and Vicar General of the Province of Canterbury 
* under Richard Bancroft Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
* terbury, waits here for the Reſurrection. He died 
* the elevengh, dax of October, in the year of our Lord 
611 (4). 

II He writ other things beſides the Interpreter] In 
1605, he publiſhed Inflitutiones juris Anglicani ad 
methodum & ſeriem inflitutionum Imperialium com- 
fofite & digefæ. Cantab. dv. i. e. Inſtitutes — 

% | * the 


V. 
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ne 


( 


ef. ubi ſupr, 


Wood, Faſti, * Juſtinian's Inſtitutes (5). 


COWELL COWLEY. 


had been Fellow, to the hall of which he was Maſter, and to 
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had been Governor. 


* the Laws of England in the ſame method as 
He alſo compoſed * A 


(5, 1. col. 160. * Tradt De Regulis Juris [of the Rules of the Law] 


on bimſe! f, 


Works, Lond. 


col. 120. 


i) Tn his Eſſay 
See Mr Cowley's 


1721, 12, Vol, 
K p. 7 %cw0iUůù 


* wherein his intent was, by collating the caſes of both 
Laws to ſhew, that they both be raiſed of one 


the Univerſity of which he 


. 


* Foundation, and differ more in Language and Terms 

than in ſubſtance, and therefore were they reduced (6) See Pref. to 
to one method (as they eaſily might) to be attained the Reader, in 
© (in a manner) with all one pains.” But it doth not the beginning of 
appear that this laſt was ever publiſhed (6). C The Imerpreter. 


COWLEY (ABranam), one of our beſt Poets of the XVIIth century, was born 
at Londen (in Fleet-ſtreet, near the end of Chancery- lane, in the pariſh of St Dunſtan in 
the Weſt) in the year 1618, and fifteenth . of King James I. His father, who was a 
Grocer, dying before the birth of this his ſon, his mother, by the intereſt of her friends, 


procured him to be admitted a King's Scholar in Weſtminſter-ſchool (a). 


early, 


His firſt, and (-) Wood, Fafti 


inclination to Poetry was occaſioned by accidentally reading Spenſer's Fairy 3 
Queen [A], a Poem fitter for the examination of men, than the conſideration of a child: 


col. 120. 


but in him it met with a fancy, whoſe ſtrength was not to be judged by the number of his 
years (5). In the ſixteenth year of his age, being ſtill at Weſtminſter-ſchool, he publiſhed 0 Seats Ace 
a collection of Verſes, under the title of Poetical Bloſſoms [ BJ, in which there were many and Writings of 


things that might well become the vigour and force of a manly wit [C]. It is remarkable 
of Mr Cowley, what he himſelf tells us (c), that he had this defect in his memory, x 
his teachers could never bring him to retain the ordinary rules of grammar; the want of % . 

which however he abundantly ſupplied by an intimate acquaintance with the books them- 


Mr Abraham 
Cowley, prefixed 
that tv bis Works, 


12m, p. 3. 


ſelves, from whence thoſe rules had been drawn. With theſe extraordinary hopes, he was ( n e Se, 
removed to Trinity-eollege in Cambridge, being elected a Scholar of that houſe in 1636 his Works, Vol. 
(d). Here the continuance and progreſs of his wit gained him the love and eſteem of the . P. 718. 


moſt eminent members of that ſociety. His exerciſes of all kinds were hi 
with this peculiar praiſe, that they were fit, not only for the obſcurity o 


ghly applauded, ) wood, uti 
an academical fopra. 


life, but to have appeared on the true theatre of the world. And here it was that he wrote, 
or at leaſt laid the deſigns of moſt of thoſe maſculine works, which he afterwards finiſhed. 
In 1638, he publiſhed his Love's Riddle [D], a paſtoral comedy, and a Latin comedy in- 


* 


[4] His firſt, and early, inclination to Poetry was 
occaſioned by accidentally reading Spenſer's Fairy Queen.] 
This we learn from our poet himſelf. * I believe, 


that filled my head firſt with ſuch chimes of verſes, 
as have never ſince left ringing there : for I remem- 


it, there was wont to lye in my mother's parlour (I 
know not by what accident, for the herſelf never in 


her life read any book but of devotion) but there was 


c 

. 

4 

* wont to lye Spenſer's Warks: this I happened to fall 
* upon, and was infinitely delighted with the ſtories of 
* the knights, and giants, and monſters, and brave 
* houſes, which I found every where (though my 
* underſtanding had little to do with all this) and by 
degrees with the tinckling of the rhyme, and dance 
of the nnmbers ; ſo that I think I had read him all 
© over before I was twelve years old, and was thus 
6 


made a poet as immediately as a child is made an 
© eunuch.” 


LB] He publiſhed a collection of werſes under the 


title of Poetical Bloſſoms. ] They were publiſhed at 


42 Wood, Faſti London in 1633 (2), and conſequently in Mr Cowley's 
Oran. Vol. II. 


fifteenth year; ſo that Dr Sprat is miſtaken in ſay ing 
(3) this book came out in the thirteenth year of his 


(3) Account 4 age. It contains among other pieces, Antonius and 


the Life and 


Melida, and The tragical hiſtory of Pyramus and 


Writings of Mr Thiſbe, The firſt is dedicated to Dr Williams Biſhop of 


Abralliam Cow- 


ley, prefixed ro 
Nele, 4,  Oſaldeſton. 


(;) Wood, ibid. 


Lincoln, and the other to his maſter Mr Lambert 
Before both is his picture, and his age 
ſet over it, wiz. 13, but erroneous. There are pre- 
fixed ſome recommendatory verſes by ſome of his 
ſchool-felows ; and at the end are two Elegies, one on 
Dudley Lord Carleton, and the other on his kinſman 
Richard Clerk of Lincoln's-Inn ; and A Dream of 
Elyfium (4). ———— / — 
[C]}— 1s which there were many things that might 
well become the wigour and force of a manly wit.) Mr 


(;) In his Eſfay Cowley himſelf has given us (5) a ſpecimen in the latter 


on himſelf, ubi 


lupra, p. 718. 


end of an Ode, written when he was but thirteen years 
of age. The beginning of it, ſays he, is boyiſh, but 
of this part which I here ſet down, if a very little 
were corrected, I ſhould hardly now be much aſhamed. 

VOL. III. No. 126. | 


— 


* ſays he (1), I can tell the particular little ehance 


ber when I began to read, and take ſome pleaſure in 


titled 


| „ 
This only grant me, that my means may lye, 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Some honour I would have 
Not from great deeds, but good alone : 
The unknown are better than ill known. 
Rumour can ope* the grave: | 


Acquaintance I wou'd have, but when't depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 


| X. 

Books ſhou'd, not buſineſs, entertain the light, 
And ſleep, as und iſturb'd as death, the night; 

My houſe a cottage, more 
Than palace, and ſhou'd fitting be 
For all my uſe, no luxury: 

My garden painted o'er 
With nature's hand, not art's ; and pleaſures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


SO XI. 
Thus wou'd I double my life's fading ſpace, 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 
And in this true delight, 
Theſe unbought ſports, that happy ftate, 
I wou'd not fear, nor wiſh my fate; 
But boldly ſay each night, 
To-morrow let my ſun his beams diſplay, 
Or in clouds hide them, I have liv'd to day. 


You may ſee by it, adds Mr Cowley, I was even then 
acquainted with the poets, for the concluſion is taken out 
of Horace; and perhaps it was the immature and im- 
moderate love of them, which ſtampt firſt, or rather 


grapes, the characters in me: they were like letters 


cut in the bark of a young tree, which with the tree 

till grow proportionably. | 
[D] His Love's Riddle.] It was written at the time 
of his being a King's ſcholar in Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
17 G | and 
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titled Naufragium Foculare [E], or the Merry Shipwreck. The firſt occaſion of his en- 
tring into buſineſs, was, an Elegy he wrote On tht death of Mr William Harvey [F]; 
| which brought him acquainted with Mr John Harvey, the brother of his deceaſed friend, 
) Sprat's Ae. from whom he received many offices of kindneſs thro? the whole courſe of his life (e). 


count, &c, ubi 
fupra, p. 4, 5» 


In 1643, being then Maſter of Arts, he was, among many others, ejected his college and 
the univerſity ; whereupon, retiring to Oxford, he ſettled in St John's college, and, that 


(f) Wood, abi fame year, under the name of a Scholar of Oxford, publiſhed a Satire (/), intituled The 


ſupra, 


Puritan and the Papiſt [G]. 


His affection to the Royal Cauſe engaged him in the ſervice 


of the King, and he was preſent in ſeveral of his Majeſty's journies and expeditions. By 
this means he gained an acquaintance and familiarity with the great men of the Court and 
the Gown, and particularly had the entire friendſhip of my Lord Falkland, one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State. During the heat of the Civil War, he was ſettled in the 
family of the Earl of St Alban's [H], and accompanied the Queen-Mother, when ſhe was 
obliged to retire into France. He was abſent from his native country about ten years [I]; 
which were wholly ſpent either in bearing a ſhare in the diſtreſſes of the Royal Family, or 


(8) Life, Sc. p. 
. 6, To» 


in labouring their affairs. To this purpoſe he took ſeveral dangerous journies into Jerſey, 
Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and elſewhere; and was the principal inſtrument in main- 
taining a conſtant correſpondence between the King and his Royal Conſort, whoſe letters 


he cyphered and decyphered with his own hand (g). His Poems intituled The Miſtreſs 
) Wood, id. were publiſhed at London in 1647, and his comedy called The Guardian, afterwards al- 


/i) 14, id. tered and publiſhed under the title of Cutter of Coleman- Street [K], in 1650 (b). In 1656 (i), 


and dedicated by a Copy of Verſes to Sir Kenelm Digby, 


to whom he thus apologizes for it : 


Take it as early fruits, which rare appear, 

Though not half ripe, but worſt of all the year; 
And if it pleaſe your taſte, my muſe will ſay, 
The birch, which crown'd her then, is grown a bay. 


(6) Acconnt of Langbain pretends (6), it was firſt printed with his 
the Engliſ Dra- Poetical Bloſſoms, in 4, London, 1633, and after- 
matick Poets, wards printed with the ſecond volume of his works in 
Oxf. 1691, 8v0, folio 1681. ; 
pe 5 %/ꝙ6 k] Hi Latin Comedy, intitled Naufragium 
Joculare] It was ated before the Univerſity of 
Cambridge by the members of Trinity College, Fe- 
PR. bruary the ſecond, and printed the ſame year at Lon- 
(7) 14. ib p. 86; don, in oFawo (7). 2 oo 
& Wood, ubi ſu- [F] His Elegy on the death of Mr William Harvey.] 
pra, col. 121. There appears to have been the ſtricteſt and moſt 
| intimate friendſhip between Mr Cowley and that 
(8) See the Elegy gentleman (8): 5 
amone Mr Cow- 
ley's Miſcellacies, 


He was my friend, the trueſt friend on earth ; 
in Vol. J. p · 20. 


A ſlrong and mighty influence joyn'd our birth; 
Nor did we envy the moſt ſounding name 
By friendſhip given of old to fame. 


Their converſation was chiefly employ'd in the im- 
provement of their minds: | 
Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledæan ſtars ſo fam'd for Love 
Wonder'd at us from above ? 
We ſpent them not in toys, in luſts, or wine; 
But ſearch of deep philoſophy, 
Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry, 
Arts which I lov'd, for they, my friend, were thine. 


Mr Cowley tells us, he communicated his poems, as 
faſt as he wrote them, to Mr Harvey, for his appro- 
bation : 
To him my muſe made haſte with ev'ry ſtrain, 
Whilſt it was new, and warm yet from the brain: 
He lov'd my worthleſs Rhimes, and like a friend 
Wou'd find out ſomething to commend. 


[6] He publiſb'd a Satire, intitled The Puritan and 
the Papiſt.] It was printed in one ſheet and a half in 
quarto, and re-publiſhed at London in 1682, in guarto, 
in a book intitled, Wit and Loyalty revived in a Col- 
lection of ſome ſmart Satires in verſe and proſe on the 
late times. The writer of the Preface to this book 
complains, that this Satire of Mr Cowley's was not 
publiſhed by the Editor of his firſt Collection of Poems, 
for which he aſſigns two preſumptive reaſons. He 
wonders likewiſe, that the Poem called Brutus, and 


that upon the Bithop of Lincoln's Enlargement. from 


years.) I aſſign this ſpace of time for Mr Cowley's 


— 


the Toxver, which he imagines not to have been written | 
by Mr Cowley (“), had met with ſuch good fortune as (e) They ae in- 
to 185 a place there (9). ne” in * 5 
He was ſettled in the family of the Earl of St dans of hi 
Allis) Dr — tells us ö — 2 Cowley "= . 
obliged for this ſettlement to Mr John Harvey, brother (9) Wood, ubi 
of his deceaſed friend Mr William Harvey (11). But . 
Anthony Wood tells us (12), that, when Mr Cowley 
came to Paris, he fell into the acquaintance of Dr (10)Life, &c. p ;. 
Stephen Goffe, a brother of the Oratory, by whoſe 
means he was placed and preferred in that noble (11) See the te- 
family. | | mark [F]. 
II] He was abſent from his native country about ten 9 ons 
and Faſti Oxon, 


abſence upon the authority of Mr Wood, who aſſures Vol. I. col. 274, 


- (13), he _ jo a little before the ſurrender of 
that City to the parliament ; which being in the year (13) Uti fi 
1646, and Mr Cowley returning in 1656, he 1 e 
not be abſent a longer term; tho* the author of his 

Life pretends he was twelve years abroad. | 

[X] His comedy called The Guardian, afterwards 

altered and publiſh'd under the title of Cutter of Cole- 

man-ſtreet.) The Guardian was ated before Prince 


Charles at Trinity College in Cambridge, March the 


12th 1641, and printed at London, in 47, in 1650 | 
(14). Mr Cowley, in the Preface to his Poems (15), (14) Id. ibid, 


_ complaining of the publication of ſome things of his 
without his conſent or knowledge, and thoſe ſo mangled { 15) Printed after 


and imperfect, that he could neither with honour Þ return into 
acknowledge, nor with honeſty quite diſavow them; ln. 
: See his Works, 
adds: Of which fort was a Comedy called The Vol. I. p. 44 
Guardian, made and acted before the Prince, in his 
* paſſage thro' Cambridge towards York, at the be- 
« ginning of the late unhappy war; or rather neither 
* made nor acted, but rough-drawn only and repeated: 
for the haſte was ſo great, that it could neither be 
« reviſed or perfected by the author, nor learned with- 
© out book by the Actors, nor ſet forth in any meaſure 
© tolerably by the Officers of the College.” This Mr 
Cowley thought fit to acquaint the Prince with in the 


Prologue addreſs' d to him (16), which concludes with (16) It is printed 


theſe lines: together with the 
| Epilogue, among 
Accept our haſty zeal ; a thing that's play'd his Miſcelianies 


E'er *'tis a Play, and acted e'er tis made. 
Our ignorance, but our duty too we ſhow ; 

I would all ignorant people wou'd do ſo! 
At other times expect our wit and art: 
This comedy is acted by the heart. 


And in/ the Epilogue: 


But FR your grace can above nature give ; 

It can give pow'r to make abortives live : 

In which if our bold wiſhes ſhou'd be croft, 

Tis but the life of one poor week t has loft: 
Though it ſhou'd fall beneath your mortal ſcorn, 
Scarce cou'd it dye more quickly than twas born, 


5 After 


(1 


a. e in- 
all the 
f by 
I, ubi 


Sc. p. 5. 


the te- 
J. 
i ſupra; 


ti Oxon, 
col. 271. 


i ſupta. 


(17) Preface, ubi 
ſupra, Pe 44+ 


18) Ubi ſupra, 
p. 31.4 


(+) Preface, ubi 


tupra, p · 51. 


© Sonnets compoſed by him in his youth. 


c O W 


all his Poems, conſiſting of four 


| it was thought proper by thoſe, on whom Mr Cowley depended, that he ſhould come 
aver into England, and, under pretence of privacy and retirement, ſhould give notice of 
the poſture of affairs in this nation (c). Upon his return, he publiſhed a new edition of (+) Lie, Se. 


veral Copies of Love-Verſes IM]: III. Pindarique Odes, written in imitation of the Style and 
manner of Pindar [VI]: IV. Davideis, a ſacred Poem of the troubles of David, in four 


After the repreſentation, ſays our author (17) (which 
I confeſs, was ſomewhat of the lateſt), I began to 
© look it over, and changed it very much, ſtriking 
out ſome whole parts, as that of the Poet and the 
Soldier: but I have loſt the copy, and dare not think 
« it deſerves the pains to write it again, which makes 
me omit it in this publication, tho' there be ſome 
things in it, which I am not aſhamed of, taking the 
* excuſe of my age, and ſmall experience in human 
* converſation, when I made tt. But, as it is, it is 
© only the haſty firſt-ſitting of a picture, and therefore 
* like to reſemble me accordingly.* This Comedy, 
Langbaine tells us (18), notwithſtanding Mr Cowley's 
modeſt opinion of it, was acted, not only at Cam- 
bridge, but ſeveral times afterwards privately, during 
the prohibition of the Stage, and, after the King's 
return, publickly at Dublin, and always with applauſe. 
It was this, probably, which put the author upon re- 
viſing it; after which he permitted it to appear pub- 
lickly upon the Stage, under a new title, as indeed it 
was in a manner a new Play, calling it Cutter of Cole- 
man Street. Under this name, it was acted at his 
Royal Highneſs's theatre, and printed at London in 
1663, in 40. It met with ſome oppoſition at firſt from 

e, who envied the author's unſhaken loyalty: but 
afterwards it was acted with univerſal applauſe, and 
was generaly eſteem'd an excellent Comedy. | 

[LI His Miſcellanies.] Some of theſe, /ays our 
author (), were made when I was very young, 
* which it is perhaps ſuperfluous to tell the reader. I 
* know not by what chance I have kept copies of them ; 
for they are but a very few in compariſon with thoſe 
© I have loſt, and I think have no extraordinary virtue 
* in them, to deſerve more care in preſervation, than 
* was beſtow'd upon their brethren ; for which I am 
* ſo little concern'd, that I am aſhamed of the arrogancy 
of the word, when I faid I had loft them.” This 
Collection conſiſts of Odes, Elegies, &c. with ſome 
imitations of Horace and Martial; together with eleven 
Anacreontiques, or paraphraſtical imitations of Ana- 
creon. 

(M] His Miſtreſs, or ſeveral Copies of Lov 


verſes.] Let us firſt hear what our poet himſelf ſays & 


this part of his compoſitions. * Poets, /ays he (19), 
are ſcarce thought free-men of their company, with- 
* out paying ſome duties, and obliging themſelves to 
be true to love. Sooner or later they muſt all paſs 
through that trial, like ſome Mahometan Monks, 
that are bound by their order, once at leaſt in their 
© life, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


© In furias ignemque ruunt, amor omnibus idem. 


© But we muſt not always make a judgment of their 
* manners from their writings of this kind, as the 
* Romaniſts uncharitably do of Beza for a few laſcivious 
It is not in 
this ſenſe that Poeſie is ſaid to be a kind of painting: 
© it is not the picture of the poet, but of things and 
© perſons imagined by him. He may be in his practice 
and diſpoſition a philoſopher, and yet ſometimes 
* ſpeak with the ſoftneſs of an amorous Sappho. 


« Feret et rubus aſper amomum. 


© He profeſſes too much the uſe of fable (though with- 
* out the malice of deceiving) to have his teſtimony 
© taken even againſt himſelf. Neither would I here 
be miſanderſtood, as if I affected ſo much gravity, as 
to be aſhamed to be thought really in love. On the 
# contrary, I cannot have a * opinion of any man 
who is not at leaſt capable of being ſo. But I ſpeak 
it to excuſe ſome expreſſions (if ſuch there be) which 
© may happen to offend the ſeverity of ſupercilious 
readers: for much exceſs is to be allowed in love, 
and even more in poetry, ſo we avoid the two un- 
pardonable vices in both, which are, obſcenity and 
< profaneneſs, of which, I am fare, if my words be 
* ever guilty, they have ill repreſented my thoughts 


Books. 


* and intentions.” What opinion Dr Sprat had of Mr 
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parts; viz, I. Miſcellanies [L]. II. The Miſtreſß, or Se- 


Cowley's Miſtreſi appears by the following paſſage (20). (08e Hife, Sc, 


If there needed any excuſe to be made that his Love- 


verſes take up ſo great a ſhare in his works, it may be 
alledged, that they were compoſed when he was very 
young. But it is a vain thing to make any kind of 


apology for that ſort of writings. If devout or virtuous 
men will ſupercilioufſly forbid the minds of the young, to 


adorn thoſe ſubjects about which they are moſt conver- 
fant, they would put them out of all capacity of per form- 
ing graver matters, when they come to them. For the 
exerciſes of all mens wits muſt be akways proper for their 
age, and never too much above it : and by practice and 
uſe in lighter arguments they grow up at laſt to excel 
in the moſt weighty. 1 am not therefore aſhamed to 
commend Mr Cowley's Miſtreſs. I only except one or 
two expreſſions, which I wiſh I could have prevailed 
with thoſe that had the right of the other edition, to 
have left out. But of all the reſt I dare boldly pro- 
nounce, that never yet ſo much was written on a ſubject 
ſe delicate, that can leſs offend the ſevereſt rules of 
morality, The whole paſſion of Love is intimately deſ- 
cribed, with all it's mighty train of hopes, and joys, 
and diſquiets. Beſides this amorous tenderneſs, I know 
not how in every copy there is ſomething of more uſeful 
knowledge very naturally and gracefully inſinuated, and 


16, 


every where there may be ſomething found, to inform the 


minds of wiſe men, as well as ta move the hearts of 
young men or Women. 


[N] His Pindarique Odes, written in imitation: of 


the ſtyle and manner of Pindar.] The occaſion of 


Mr Cowley's falling on the Pindaric way of writing, 
Dr Sprat, tells us (21), was, his accidentally meeting 
with Pindar's works, in a place where he had no other 
books to dire& him. 
leiſure the height of his invention, and the majeſty of 
his ſtyle, he tried immediately to imitate it in Engliſh. 
And he performed it (ſays my author) without the 
danger that Horace preſaged to the man who ſhould 
dare to attempt it. Dr Sprat then vindicates the ſtyle 
and manner of Mr Cowley's Pindariques. * If any, 
* ſays he, are diſpleaſed at the boldneſs of his 
* metaphors, and length of his digreſſions, they con- 
tend not againſt Mr Cowley, but Pindar himſelf, 


the place of his birth was preſerved as ſacred, when 
his native city was twice deſtroyed by the fury of two 
conquerors, If the irregularity of the numbers diſ- 
guſt them, tney may obſerve, that this very thing 
makes that kind of poetry fit for all manner of ſub- 
jects; for the pleaſant, the grave, the amorous, the 
heroic, the philoſophical, the moral, the divine. 
Beſides this they will find, that the frequent alteration 
of the rhythm and feet affects the mind with a more 
various delight, while it is ſoon apt to be tired by 
the ſettled pace of one conſtant meaſure. But thar, 
for which I think this inequality of numbers is chiefly 
to be preferr'd, is, it's nearer affinity with proſe ; 
from which all other kinds of Engliſh verſe are ſo 
far diſtant, that it is very ſeldom found, that the 
ſame man excels in both ways. But now this looſe 
and unconfined meaſure has all the grace and harmony 
of the moſt confined. And withal it is ſo large and 
free, that the practice of it will only exalt, not 
corrupt, our proſe: which is certainly the moſt uſe- 
ful kind of writing of all others ; for it is the ſtyle 
of all buſineſs and converſation, Mr Cowley him- 
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ſelf, ſpeaking of his Pindaric Odes (22), tells us, he is (22) Preface, ubi 


in great doubt whether they will be underſtood by moſt 
readers, nay, even by very many, who are well enough 
acquainted with the common roads and ordi 
of poeſie. They either are, ſays he, or at leaſt were 
meant ts be, of that kind of flyle, which Dion 
Halicarnaſſus calls usyaaoques xnaindy wire des- 
voTyT%5, and which he attributes to Alceus. 
digreſſions are many and ſudden, and ſometimes long, 
according to the faſhion of all Lyriques, and of Pindar 
above all men living. The figures are unuſual and bold, 

| even 


who was ſo much reverenced by all antiquity, that 


Having then confider'd at 


0 


ſupra, p · 5 


nary tracks 


752 


is 


1500 


co W 


books [O]. Soon alter his return, he was ſeized on, through a miſtake, the ſearch be 


W— 


even to temerity, and ſuch as 1 durſt not have to do 


uit hal in any other kind of poetry. The numbers are 


various and irregular, and ſometimes ( eſpecially ſome of 
the long ones ) ſeem harſh and uncouth, if the juſt meaſures 
and cadencies be not obſerved in the pronuntiation. 
So that almoſt all their ſaveetne/s and numeroſity (which 
is to be found, if I miſtake not, in the rougheſt, if 
rightly repeated) lies in a manner wholly at the mercy 
of the reader. Mr Cowley adds: * I have briefly 
« deſcribed the nature of theſe verſes, in the Ode in- 


« titled The Reſurretion : and tho' the liberty of them 


« may incline a man to believe them eaſy to be com- 
« poſed, yet the undertaker will find it otherwiſe : 


— — —— — Ut ſibi quivis 


Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. 


The verſes our author refers to are theſe: 


Stop, ſtop, my muſe, allay thy vigorous heat 
Kindled at a hint ſo great. 

Hold thy Pindarique Pegaſus cloſely in, 
Which. does to rage begin, 


And this ſteep hill wou'd gallop up with violent courſe, 


'Tis an unruly and a hard-mauth'd horſe 
Fierce and unbroken yet, 
Impatient of the ur or bit: 
Now prances ſtately, and anon fies o'er the place, 
Diſdains the /erwi/e laau of any ſettled pace, 
Conſcious and proud of his own natural force : 
"Twill no unſkilful touch endure, | 
But flings writer and reader too that fits not ſure. 


Two of our greateſt poets, at the ſame time that they 


allow Mr Cowley to have been a very ſucceſsful Imi- 


tator of Pindar, yet find fault with his numbers. Mr 


| (24) Preface to Dryden, having told us (23), that our author brought 


the firſt Part of Pindaric verſe as near perfection as was poſſible in ſo 
M.ſcellany Po- Hort @ time, adds: But if I may be allowed to ſpeak 
ems, Lond. 1716, *, my mind modeſtly, and without injury to his ſacred 
ons k+ 3» II". aſhes, ſomewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat 


(24) Preface to 
his Pindarique 

Ode to the Queen, 
See his Works, 
Val. III. p. 344, 


348. edit. Lond. 


1716, 12m, 


(25) Preface, ubi 


ſupra, p. 53, 54» 


* of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs 
jn the numbers, in one word, ſomewhat of a finer 
turn and more Lyrical verſe is yet wanting.“ And Mr 
Congreve, having excepted againſt the irregularity of 
the meaſure of the Engliſh Pindaric Odes, yet ob- 
ſerves (24), that the beauty of Mr Cowley's verſes 
are an atonement for the irregularity of his Stanzas ; 
and that tho' he did not imitate Pindar in the ſtridt- 
neſs of his numbers, he has very often happily copied 
him in the force of his figures, and ſublimity of his flyle 
and ſentiments. | | 
[0] His Davideis, a ſacred Poem of the troubles of 
David in four books] Our poet tells us himſelf (25), 
he deſign'd to have written this poem in twelve books, 
not for the ſake of the twelve tribes, but after the 
pattern of Virgil, and to have cloſed it with that moſt 
poetical and admirably Elegy of David's on the death 
of Saul and Jonathan. This, /ays he, was the whole 
* d:fign, in which there are many noble and fertile 
arguments behind; as, The barbarous Cruelty of 
Saul to the Prieſts at Nob, the ſeveral flights and 
eſcapes of David, with the manner of his living in 
the wilderneſs, the Funeral of Samuel, the Love of 
Abigail, the ſacking of Ziklag, the loſs and recovery 
of David's wives from the Amalekites, the witch of 
Endor, the war with the Philiſtines, and the Battle 


of Gilboa; all which I meant to interweave upon 


+* ſeveral occaſions, with moſt of the illuſtrious tories 
© of the Old Teſtament, and to embelliſh with the 
© moſt remarkble Antiquities of the Jews, and of other 
nations before or at that age. But I have had neither 


© leiſure hitherto, nor have appetite at preſent to finiſh 


the work, or ſo much as to reviſe that part, which is 
done, with that care, which I reſolved to beftow 
upon it, and which the dignity of the matter 
« deſerves.” After diſplay ing the great excellence and 
dignity of his ſubject, Mr Cowley complains very 
pathetically of the great proſtitution of poetry to mean 
and unworthy purpoſes, and recommends the choice 
of divine ſubjedts in terms, which, ſurely, merit the 


L E TV. 


ing in- 
tended 


ſerious conſideration of every ſon of Apollo. * It is not 
without grief and indignation, ſays he, that I behold 
that divine Science employing all her inexhauſtible 
* riches of wit and eloquence, either in wicked and 
* beggarly flattery of great perſons, or the unmanly 
* 1dolizing of fooliſh women, or the wretched affectation 

of ſcurril laughter, or at beſt on the confuſed an- 
tiquated dreams of ſenſeleſs fables and metamorphoſes. 
* Amongſt all holy and conſecrated things, which the 
devil ever ſtole and alienated from the ſervice of the 
Deity, as, altars, temples, ſacrifices, prayers, and 
the like, there is none that he ſo univerſally and fo 
long uſurp'd, as Poetry. It is time to recover it out 
of the tyrant's hands, and to reftore it to the king- 
dom of God, who is the father of it. There wants, 
© methinks, but the converſion of that, and the Jews, 

for the accompliſhment of the kingdom of Chriſt — 
I do not wonder, that the old poets made ſome rich 
crops out of theſe grounds (%; the heart of the 
ſoil was not then wrooght out with continual tillage: 
But what can we expect now, who come a gleaning, 
not after the firſt reapers, but after the very beggars ? 
Beſides, though thoſe mad ſtories of the Gods and 
and Heroes ſeem in themſelves ſo ridiculous, yet they 
were then the whole body (or rather chaos) of 
the Theology of thoſe times. They were believed 
by all, but a few Philoſophers, and perhaps ſome 
Atheiſts, and ſerved to good purpoſe among the 


the authority of Law with the terrors of conſcience, 
and expectation of certain rewards and unavoidable 
puniſhments. There was no other religion, and 
therefore that was better than none at But to 
us, Who have no need of them, to us who deride their 
folly, and are wearied with their impertinences, 
they ought to appear no better _—_— for verſe, 


than thoſe of their worthy ſucceſſors the Knights- 
errant. 
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What can we imagine more proper for 
* 
Deucalion, than in that of Noah? Why will not 
the actions of Sampſon afford as plentiful matter as 
the labours of Hercules? Why is not Jephtha}'s 
* daughter as good a woman as Tphigenia? and the 
* friendſhip of David and Jonathan more—warthy 
celebration, than that of The/zus and Pirithous? Does 
not the paſſage of Moſes and the 1/-aelites into the 
* Holy Land, yield incomparably more poetical variety, 
© than the voyages of Ulyſſes or eas? Are the 
© obſolete thread - bare tales of Thebes and Troy, half fo 
* "ſtored with great, heroical, and ſupernatural actions 
© (fince verſe will needs find, or make ſuch) as the wars 
of TFoſbua, of the Judges, of David, and divers 
others? Can all the 1 of the gods 
give ſuch copious hints to flouriſh and expatiate on 
© as the true miracles of Chriſt, or of his Prophets and 
* Apoſtles? Why do I inſtance in theſe few par- 
« ticulars? All the Books of the Bible are either 
already moſt admirable ard exalted pieces of Poeſie, 
or are the beſt materials in the world for it.” Mr 
Cowley's Davideis was written, ſays Dr Sprat (26), 
in ſo young an age, that, if we ſhall refle# on the 
wvaſineſs of the argument and his manner of handling it, 
he may ſeem like one of the miracles, that be there 


adorns, like a boy attempting Goliah. — This perhaps 


may be the reaſon, that in ſome places there is more 
youthfulneſs and redundance of fancy, than bis riper 
judgment would have alloaued — But for the main of it, 
I will affirm, that it is a better inflance and beginning 


of a Divine Poem, than ever 1 yet ſaw in any language. 


be contrivance is perfectly antient, which is certainly 
the true form of heroic poetry, and ſuch as was never 
yet aut- done by any new devices of madern wits. The 


ſubjeX was truly divine, even according to God's own 


heart. The matter of his invention, all the treaſures 
of knowledge and ow of the Bible The model of 
it comprehended all the learning of the Eaſt The 


characters lofty and various: the nunbers firm and 


powerful : The digreſſions beautiful and proportionabie : 


The deſign, to ſubmit mortal wit to heavenly truths. 


In all there is an admirable mixture of human wirtues 
and paſſions, with religious raptures. * 'The truth is, 
* adds the Life-writer (27), methinks, in other matters 
his wit excelled moſt other mens; but in his Mora! 
* and Divine works it out-did itſelf. And no doubt it 


_ | * proceeded 


the ornaments of wit and learning in the ſtory of 


(®) The fabulow 
Stories of Pa- 
ganiſm. 


vulgar (as pitiful things as they are) in ſtrengthning 


(26) Life, Fe 
p. 18, 


(27) Ibid. P. 19 
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tended after another gentleman of conſiderable note in the King's party. The Uſurpers | 
would fain have brought over Mr Cowley to their intereſt, but, all their attemprs proving 8 
fruitleſs, he was committed to a ſevere reſtraint, and with ſome difficulty at laſt obtained 
his liberty, upon the hard terms of a thouſand pounds bail, which burthen Dr Scarbo- 
rough very honourably took upon himſelf. Under theſe bonds he continued till the gene- 
\ ral redemption ; when, taking the opportunity of the confuſions that followed upon Crom- 
well's death, he ventured back into France, and there remained in the ſame ſtation as be- 
fore, *till near the time of the King's return ()). This account is a ſufficient vindication (// Ibid, 
of Mr Cowley's unſhaken loyalty, which ſome endcavoured to call in queſtion P]. Du— 
ring his ſtay in England, he wrote his Two Books of Plants, publiſhed firſt in 1662 ; to 
which he afterwards added four Bool N more; and all ſix, together with his other Latin 
Poems, were printed at London in 1678 [2]. It appears by Mr Wood's Faſti Oxonienſes — 
(m), that our Poet was created Doctor of Phyſic at Oxford [R], December 2, 1657. Af- * va. U. 
ter the King's reſtoration, Mr Cowley, being then paſt the fortieth year of his age, the 


greateſt part of which had been ſpent in a various and tempeſtuous condition, reſolved to pais 

9 | | the 

e fabulous « proceeded from this cauſe, that, in the lighter kinds Slameable, which had been tried in buſineſs of the 
of Pa- * of poetry, he chiefly repreſented the humours and 


(23)Life, Sc. p. 8. 


that envyed his fame. 


© affections of others; but in theſe he ſat to himſelf, 
and drew the figure of his own mind.“ We have 
the Firſt Book of the Dawvidzis tranſlated out of Engliſh 
into very elegant Latin verſe by Mr Cowley himſelf. 
iP] Mr Cowley's loyalty was called in queſtion. ] 
This, Dr Sprat tells us (28), was occaſioned by a few 
lines in the preface to one of his books. * The ob- 
jection, /ays he, I muſt not paſs by in filence, be- 
* cauſe it was the only part of his life that was liable 
to miſinterpretation, even by the confeſſion of thoſe 
In this caſe perhaps it were 
enough to alledge for him to men of moderate minds, 
that what he there ſaid was publiſhed before a book 
of poetry, and ſo ought rather to be eſteemed as a 
problem of his fancy and invention, than as a real 
image of his judgment. But his defence in this mat- 
ter may be laid on a ſurer foundation. 
true reaſon to be givenof his delivering that opinion. 
Upon his coming over, he found the ſtate of the roy- 
al party very deſperate. .He perceived the ſtrength 
of their enemies ſo united, that, till it ſhould begin 
to break within itſelf, all endeavours againſt it were 
like to prove unſucceſsful. On the other fide, he 
beheld their zeal for his majeſty's cauſe to be {till ſo 
active, that it often hurried them into inevitable ruin. 
He ſaw this with much grief; and tho* he approved 
their conſtancy as much as any man living, yet he 


themſelves, and give their adverſaries great advantages 
of riches and ſtrength by theirdefeats. He therefore 
believed that it would be a meritorious ſervice to the 
king, if any man, who was known to have followed 
his intereſt, could inſinuate into the uſurpers minds 
that men of his principles were now willing to be 
quiet, and could perſwade the poor oppreſſed Roya- 
liits to conceal their affections for better occaſions. 
And as for his own particular, he was a cloſe priſoner 
when he writ that againſt which the exception is 


o 
oy 
Y 
o 
6 
* made ; ſo that he ſaw it was impoſſible for him to 


This is the 


found their unſeaſonable ſhe wing it did only diſable 


higheſt conſequence, and practiſed in the hazardgus ſe- 
crets of Courts and Cabinets ; and yet there can nothing 
diſgraceful be produced againſt it, but only the error of 
one paragraph, and a ſingle metaphor. 15 | 

[2] His Books of Plants, and his other Latix Po- 


eme, & ] The occaſion of his chooſing the ſubject or 
his fix books of Plants, Dr Sprat tells us (29), was , I p. 21 


this. When he returned into England, he was ad- 
viſed to diſſemble the main intention of his coming o- 
ver, under the diſguiſe of apply ing himſelf to ſome ſet- 
tled profeſſion: and that of Phyſics was thought moſt 
proper. To this purpoſe, after many anatomical diſ- 
ſections, he proceeded to the conſideration of Simples; 
and having furniſhed himſelf with books cf that nature, 
he retired into a fruitful part of Kent, where every 
field and wood might ſhew him the real figures of thoſe 
Plants of which he read. Thus he ſpeedily mafter'd 
that part of the Art of Medicine. But then, as one of 
the Antients did before him in the ſtudy of the Law, 
inſtead of employing his {kill for practice and profit, he 
preſently digeſted it into that form which ve behold. 
The two firſt books treat of Herbs, in a ſtyle reſem- 
bling the Elegies of Ovid and Tibullus, in the ſweet- 
neſs and freedom of the verſe, but excelling them in 
the ſtrength of the fancy and vigour of the ſenſe. The 
third and fourthdiſcourſe of Flowers, in all the variety 
of Catullus and Horace's numbers : for the laſt of 
which authors he had a peculiar reverence, and imita- 
ted him, not only in the numerous and ſtately pace of 
his Odes and Epodes, but in the familiar eaſineſs of his 
Epiſtles and Diſcourſes. The RD /aft ſpeak of Trees, 
in the way of Virgil's Georgicks. Of theſe the fxth 
book is wholly dedicated to the honour of his country. 
For, making the Britiſh Oak to preſide in the Aſſembly 
of the Foreſt Trees, upon that occaſion he enlarges on 
the hiſtory of our late troubles, the King's affliction 
and return, and the beginning of the Dutch War; and 
manages all ina ſtyle, that (to ſay all in a word) is e- 
qual to the greatneſs and valour of the Engliſh nation. 
Of Mr Cowley's Latin Poetry in general the Life- 


\ 
Life, Ce. purſue the ends for which he came hither, if he did writer gives this character (30), that in them he has e 7+ 
. not make ſome kind of declaration of his peaceable expreſs'd to admiration all the numbers of verſe, and 
intentions. This was then his opinion; and the figures of poeſie, that are ſcattered up and down a- 
ſucceſs of the thing ſeems to prove that it was not _ the antients; and that * there is hardly to 
very ill grounded. For certainly it was one of the be found in them any good faſhion of ſpeech, or 
greateſt helps to the king's affairs, about the latter * colour of meaſure, but he has comprehended it, and 
end of that tyranny, that many of his beſt friends * given inſtances of it, according as his ſeveral ar- 
diſſembled their counſels, and aded the ſame defigns, © guments required eicher a majeſtic ſpirit, or a paſ- 
* under the diſguiſes and names of other parties.” fſionate, or a pleaſant. This (he ob/erwes ) is the 
This Sir, adds the Life-writer, addreſſing himſelf to more extraordinary, in that it was never yet per- 
Mr Martin Clifford, you can teflify to have been the formed by any ſingle poet of the antient Roman 
innocent occaſion of theſe words, on which ſo much cla- * themlelves.' | 
mour was raiſed. Yet ſeting his good intentions were [(R] He was created Doctor of Phyfick at Oxferd ] 
fo ill interpreted, he told me, the laſt time that ever 1 Anthony Wood pretends (31), Mr Cowley had this (31) Uki ſupra. 
ſaw him, that he would have them omitted in the next degree conferr'd upon him by virtue of a Manama; 
impreſſion, of which his friend Mr Cook is a witneſs. from the then government. Afterwards (ſays he) 
© However, if we ſhould take them in the worſt ſenſe, of * complying with the men then in power (which was 
awhich they are capable, yet methinks, for his main- much taken notice of by the Royal party) he ob- 
taining one falſe tenet in the political philoſophy, he * tained an order to be created Doctor of Phyſick. 
made a ſufficient atonement by a continual ſervice of Allowing this ſtate of the fact to be true, tho“ the 
twenty years, by the perpetual loyalty of his diſcourſe, Life- writer ſays not a word of it, Mr Cowley's com- 
and by many of his other writings, wherein be has large:y pliance with the men then in poxver could only be ſeem- 
Ibid. p. 19 defended and adorned the royal cauſe. And, to ſpeak of ingly ſuch, for the better carrying on the deſign of his 


him not as our friend, but according to the common laws 
of humanity, certainly that life muſt needs be very un- 
VOL. III. No. 126. 


coming over under the pretence of ſtudying Phyfick. 
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(e) Ibid, p. 12. 


(Pf Ubi ſopra, 


COW LE YT 
the remainder of his life in a ſtudious retirement [S]. At firſt he was but ſlenderly pro- 
vided for ſuch a retreat, by reaſon of his travels, and the diſtreſſes of his party, which had 
put him quite out of the road of gain. But, upon the fettlement of the peace of the nation, 
he obtained a plentiful eſtate through the favour of his principal patrons the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Earl of St Albans, Thus furniſhed for his retreat, he ſpent the laſt ſeven 
or eight years of his life in his beloved obſcurity [T ], and poſſeſſed that ſolitude, which 
from his very childhood he had moſt paſſionately deſired (n). He choſe for the ſeats of his 
declining life, two or three villages on the banks of the Thames (0); particularly Chertſey, 
where he had a leaſe of a farm held of the Queen (p). This great Poet died [U] at a houſe 
called The Porch-houſe, towards the weſt end of the town of Chertſey in Surrey, July 28, 
1667, in the forty-ninth year of his age. His body, accompanied by a great number of 


perſons of the moſt eminent quality, was interred, the third of Auguſt following, in Weſt- 


(3; Life, Fc. p. 
32, 33 3 and 
Wood, udi ſupra, 


7) Life, Se. p. 
34. 


(33) Life, Sc. 
p. 10. 


minſter-abbey, near the aſhes of Chaucer and Spenſer, the two moſt famous Engliſh 
Poets of former times (q). King Charles II was pleaſed to beſtow upon him the beſt epi- 
taph, when, upon the news of his death, his Majeſty declared, that Myr Cowley bad not 
left a better man behind him in England (r). A monument was erected to his memory, in 
May 1675, by Gcorge Duke of Buckingham, with a Latin inſcription written by his 
friend Dr Thomas Sprat [V], author of the Account of Mr Cowley's Life and Writings, 


prefixed to his JYorks, and afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


[S] It reſalved to pols the remainder of his life 
in a ſludious retirement. | Anthony Wood (32) al- 
cribes this reſolution to diſappointment, in not finding 
that preſerment conferred upon him, which he expected, 
while others for their money carried away moſt places. 
But Dr Sprat (33) repreſents his retirement as the effect 
of choice, not of diſcontent. * He now thought, 
* ſays that author, he had ſacrificed enough of his 
* life to curioſity and experience. He had enjoyed 
many excellent occaſions of obſervation. He had 
* been preſent in many great revolutions, which in 
that tumultuous time diſturb'd the peace of all our 
neighbour ſtates, as well as our own. He had near- 
ly beheld all the ſplendor of the higheſt part of man- 
kind. He had lived in the preſence of princes, and 
familiarly converſed with greatneſs in all it's degrees, 
which was neceſſary for one that would contemn it 
aright : for to ſcorn the pomp of the world before a 
man knows it, does commonly proceed rather from 
ill manners than a true magnanimity. He was now 
weary of the vexations and formalities of an active 
condition. He had been perplexed with a long com- 


arts of Court; which ſort of life, tho” his virtue had 
made innocent to him, yet nothing could make it qui- 
et. Theſe were the reaſons that moved him to forego 
all publick employments, and to follow the violent 
inclination of his own mind, which, in the greateſt 
throng of his former buſineſs, had ftill called upon 
him, and repreſented to him the true delights of ſoli- 
tary ſtudies, of temperate plcaſures, and of'a mo- 
derate revenue, below the malice and flatteries of 
fortune.” | 

[Z] His beloved obſcurity.) Mr Cowley's Works, 
eſpecially his E ays in proſe and verſe, abound with 
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the praiſes of ſolitude and retirement. His three firſt 


Eſſays are on the ſubjects of Liberty, Solitude, and 
O6/curity ; and moſt of the tranſlations are of ſuch 


paſſages of the Claſſic authors as relate to the pleaſures ' 


of a country life: particularly, Virgil's O fortunatos 
nimiam, &c. Horace's Beatus ille qui procul, &c. The 
{ame author's Country Mouſe ; Claudian's Old Man of 
Verona; and Martial's Vitam que faciunt beatiorem, 
&c. To theſe are ſubjoined the following epitaph, 
by the author, on himſelf, while living. 


Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris. 
Hic, O Viator, ſub Lare parvulo 
Couleius hic eſt conditus, hie jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuaque vita ; 
Non indecora pauperie nitens 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animoſus hoſtis. 
Poſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
En terra jam nunc quantula ſufficit ! 
Exempta ſit curis, viator, 
Terra ſit illa levis, precare, 


pliance to foreign manners. He was ſatiated with the 


Beſides Mr Cowley's Works, 
already 


Hic fparge flores, ſparge breves roſas, 

Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Herbiſque odoratis corona 
Voatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


[LU He died.) His ſolitude, from the very begin- 
ning, had never agreed ſo well with the conſtitution of 
his body, as of his mind. The chief cauſe of it was, 
that, out of haſte to be gone away from the tumult and 
noiſe of the city, he had not prepared ſo healthful a 
ſituation in the country, as he might have done, if he 
had made his choice more at leiſure, Of this he ſoon 
began to find the inconvenience at Barn-elms, where 
he was afflicted with a dangerous and lingring fever. 
After that he ſcarce ever recovered his former health, 
tho* his mind was reſtored to it's perfect vigour, 


Shortly after his removal to Chertſey, he fell into 


another conſuming diſeaſe. Having languiſhed under 


this for ſome months, he feemed to be pretty well 


cured of it's ill ſymptoms, But, in the heat of the 
ſummer, by ftaying too long amongſt his labourers in 
the meadows, he was taken with a violent defluxion, 
and ſtoppage in his breaſt and throat. This he at firſt 
neglected as an ordinary cold, and refuſed to fend for 


his uſual phyſicians, till it was paſt all remedies; and 


ſo, in the end, after a fortnight's ſickneſs, it proved 
mortal to him (34). * Who can here forbear exclaim- 
ing on the weak hopes, and frail condition of human 


courſe of ambitien, in an active life, which he 
- ſcarce eſteemed his true life, he never wanted a con- 
ſtant health and ftrength of body. But as ſoon as ever 


live, and to enjoy himſelf in ſecurity, his content- 


the fields, which he had long fancied above all other 
© pleaſures (35). : 
[I] An inſcription on his monument, written by 


his friend Dr Thomas Sprat.] It is this: 


Abrahamus Couleius, Anglorum Pindarus, Flaccus, 
Maro, Deliciz, Decys, Deſiderium, ævi ſui, hic juxta 
ſitus eſt. | i 

Aurea dum volitant late tua ſcripta per orbem, 

Et fama æternum vivis, divine Poeta, 

Hic placida jaceas requie: cuſtodiat urnam 

Cana Fides, vigilentque perenni lampade Muſæ. 

Sit ſacer iſte locus, nec quis temerarius auſit 

Sacrilega turbare manu venerabile buſtum. 

Intacti maneant, maneant per ſæcula, dulcis 

Couleii * ſerventque immobile ſaxum. 


Sic vovit, votumque ſuum apud poſteros ſacratum eſſe 
voluit, qui viro incomparabili poſuit ſepulchrale mar- 
mor Georgius Dux Buckinghamie. 
Exceſſit e vita anno ztatis ſuæ 49, et honorifica 
pa elatus ex ædibus Buckinghamianis, viris illuſtri- 
us omnium ordinum exequias celebrantibus, ſepultus 
eſt die 3 M. Auguſti, Anno Domini 1667. 
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(34) Ibid. p. 32. 


nature? For as long as Mr Cowley was purſuing the 


he had found an opportunity of beginning indeed to 


ment was firſt broken by ſickneſs, and at laſt his death 
was occaſioned by his very delight in the country and 


(35) Ibid. 


(46) 
Vol. 
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already mentioned, we have by the ſame hand, A Propaſition for the Advancement of Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy [X]; A Diſcourſe by way of Viſion concerning the government of Oliver 


Cromwell [T]; and Several Diſcourſes by way of Eſſays in proſe and verſe [Z]. 


Mr Cow- 


ley had deſigned alſo a Diſcourſe concerning SH [ AA], and a Review of the principles of 
the primitive Chriſtian Church [BB], but was prevented by death (6). A ſpurious piece, (, .. 5. 35, 57+ 
intituled The Iron Age, was publiſhed under Mr Cowley's name [CC], during his ab- | 
ſence; and, in Mr Dryden's Miſcellany Poems (t), we find A Poem on the Civil I/ar, ſaid (+) p. ii. o. 225, 


to be written by our author [DD], but not extant in any edition of his works, 


LX] A Propoſition for the advancement of Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy. ] It is by a College, conſiſting 
of Profeſſors, Scholars, Chaplains, and other officers. 


(36) Works, Sc. Their buſineſs, to uſe Mr Cowley's own words (36), 


Vol. I. p. 577 ſhould be, to fludy the improvement and advantage of 


(37) Life, Ec. 
A 


(38) See the re- fetifing (38). 


mark [IT I. 


Þ» 30. 


all other profeſſions, from that of the higheſt General, 
even to the loweſt artiſan——to employ their whole 
time, wit, learning, and induſtry, to theſe four, the moſt 
uſeful that can be imagined, and to no other ends / Firſt, 
to weigh, examine, and prove, all things of nature de- 
livered to us by former ages; to detect, explode, and 
firike a cenſure thro" all falſe monies, with which the 
world has been paid and cheated ſo long, and, as [ 
may ſay, to ſet the mark of the college upon all true 
coins, that they may paſs hereafter without any farther 
tryal : Secondly, to recover the loft inventions, and, as 
it were, drown'd lands of the antients : Thirdly, to 
improve all arts, which we now haue; and laſtly, to 
d:/cover others, which we yet have not. | 

[] A Diſcourſe by way of Viſion concerning the 

ernment of Oliver Cromwell.) Our author, having 

en a ſpectator of Cromwell's funeral proceſſion 
(which, to his thinking, ſomewhat repreſented the life of 
h:m for whom it was made : much noiſe, much tumult, 
much expence, much magnificence, much wain-glory ; briefly 
a great ſhow, and yet, after all this, but an ill fight ); 
tell us, he was rocked aſleep by the different motions 
and agitations of his mind, and at laſt fell into this vi- 
fion. He finds himſelf on the top of a famous hill in 
the iſland of Mona, from whence he had a profpe of 
Great Britain and Ireland. After ſome melancholy 
reflections, and a peetical complaint of the preſent 
unhappy condition of theſe kingdoms, he is interrupted 
by a ftrange and terrible apparition of the figure of a 
man, riling out of the earth, taller than any giant, 
'This phantom, which is there deſcribed at length, calls 
himſelf the Noreh-Weft Principality, and Protector of 
the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and undertakes the defence of Cromwell's character 
and government, againſt the ſevere cenſures and keen 
invectives of the author, who repreſents both in the 
blackeſt and moſt deteſtable colours. At laſt, the 
Evil Angel's fury being raiſed, the author is in great 
danger, but is preſerved by the deſcent of a good An- 
gel, the poetical deſcription of which concludes the 
viſion. 

[Z] Several Diſcourſes, by way of Eſſays, in proſe 
and verſe.] Theſe, which are upon ſome of the gra- 
velt ſubjects that concern the contentment of a virtuous 
mind, he intended, Dr Sprat tells us (37), as a real 
character of his own thoughts upon the point of his 

Accordingly, it is obſervable, that, 
in the proſe of them, there is little curiofity of or- 
nament ; but they are written in a lower and humbler 
ſtyle than the reſt, and, as an unfeigned image of the 
ſoul ſhould be drawn, without flattery. He deſigned 
to have added many others to them, and to have de- 
dicated them a!l to the Earl of St Alban's, as a teſti- 
mony of his entire reſpects to him, and a kind of apo- 

logy for having left human affairs in the ſtrength of 
his age, while he might ftill have been ſerviceable to 


his country. 


[AA] He deſigned A Diſcourſe concerning Style. ] In 
this he had deſigned to give an account of the proper 
ſorts of writing, that were fit for all manner of ar- 
guments ; to compare the perfections and imperfe d ions 
of the authors of antiquity with thoſe of the moderns; 
and to accommodate the whole to the particular uſe 
Engliſh Genius and Language (30). This 

* ſubjef, adds Dr Sprat, he was very fit to perform, 
it being moſt proper for him to be the judge, who had 
been the beſt practiſer. But he ſcarce lived to draw 
the firſt lines of it. All the footſteps that I can find 
remaining of it, are only ſome indigeſted characters of 
* antient and modern authors. And now for the fu- 
ture, Ialmoſt deſpair ever to ſee it well accompliſh'd.” 


mentions, 


[BB] and a Review of the principles of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtian Church.] Tho' Mr Cowley was in his 


practice exactly obedient to the uſages and precepts of 


the Church of England, nor was inclined to any un- 
certainty and doubt, as abhorring all contention in 
indifferent things, and much more in ſacred ; yet, be- 
holding the diviſions of Chriſtendom, and obſerving 
how many controverſies had been introduced by zeal 
and ignorance, and continued by faction; he had 
therefore an earneſt intention, for the eſtabliſhing his 
own mind in the faith he profeſs'd, to look back to 
the original principles of the primitive Church ; be- 
lieving that every true Chriſtian had no better means 
to ſettle his ſpirit, than that which was propoſed to 
ZEneas and his followers, to be the end of their wan- 
drings, Antiquam exquirite matrem. This examina- 
tion he purpoſed ſhould reach to our Saviour's and the 
Apoſtles lives, and their immediate ſucceſſors, for 
four or five Centuries, till intereſt and policy prevailed 
over Devotion. He hoped to have abſolutely com- 
paſſed it in three or four years, and, when that was 
done, there to have fixed for ever, without any ſhaking 
or alteration in his judgment (40). Indeed, add: 
Dr Sprat, it was a great damage to our Church, that 
* he lived not to perform it. For very much of the 
* primitive light might have been expected from a 
* mind that was endued with the primitive meekneſs 
and innocence. And beſides, ſuch a work, coming 
from one that was no Divine, might have been very 
uſeful for an age, wherein it is one of the principal 
cavils againſt religion, that it is only a matter of in- 
tereſt, and only ſupported for the gain of a par- 
ticular profeſſion. 5 
[CC] A ſpurions piece, intituled The Iron Age, was 
publiſhed under Mr Cowley's name.] He ſpeaks of it 
himſelf (41), with ſome aſperity and concern. I won- 
* dered, ſays he, how one, ho could be fo fooliſh to 
to write ſuch ill verſes, ſhould yet be ſo wiſe to ſet them 
forth as another man's rather than his own; though 
perhaps he might have made a better choice, and not 
father'd the baſtard upon ſuch a perſon, whoſe ſtock 
of reputation is, I fear, little enough for maintain- 
ance of his own numerous legitimate off-ſpring of 
that kind. 
if it had pleaſed the author to put forth ſome of my 
writings under his own name, rather than his own 
under mine. He had been in that a more pardonable 
Plagiary, and had done leſs wrong by robbery, than 
he does by ſuch a bounty : for no body can be ju- 
ſtifed by the imputation even of another's merit: 


* A A * * * 


than thoſe of another man, tho' never ſo rich. But 
theſe, to ſay the truth, were ſo beggarly, that I my 
ſelf was aſhamed to wear them. It was in vain for 
me, that I avoided cenſure by the concealment of my 
own writings, if my reputation could be thus exe- 


cuted in effigy; and impoſſible it is for any good 


name to be ſafe, if the malice of witches have the 
power to conſume and deftroy it in an image of their 
own making. This indeed was fo ill made, and fo 
unlike, that I hope the charm took no effect. 
[DD] A Poem on the Civil War, ſaid to be written 
by our author. ] It Was printed, firſt, at London, in guar- 
to, in 1679 (42). The publiſher tells us (43), that, 
meeting accidentally with this poem in manuſcript, and 
being informed that it was a piece of the incomparable 
Mr Abraham Cowley's, he thought it unjuſt to hide 
ſuch a treaſure from the world. 7 remembred, ſays 
* he, that our author, in the Preface to his Works, 
* makes mention of ſome poems, written by him on the 
late Civil Wars, of which the following is anqueſtion- 
* ably a part. In his moſt imper fed and unfiniſhed 
pieces you will diſcover the hand of ſo great a maſter. 
And (whatever his own medefly might have adviſed 
to the contrary) there is not one careleſs flroke of his, 
* but what eld be hept ſacred to all poſterity. He 


could 
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Dr Sprat edit. 1719, 


(4c) Ibid. P. 31. 


(41) In the Pre- 
tace to hi Poems. 
See his Works, 


Vol. 1, 


It would have been much leſs injurious, 


(42) Wood, ub: 


ſupra. _ 


(43) In the Pref, 
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mentions, as very excellent in their kind, Mr Cowley's Letters io bis private friends [EE], 


none of which were publiſhed (u). 


That author gives us a moſt advantageous character 


of Mr Cowley, both as a man [FF], and as a Poet [GG]. Mr Addiſon has celebrated 
his praiſes with a mixture of blame HH J. Sir John Denham has given us a fine copy of 


verſes - 


* conld write nothing that was not worth the preſer- 
« wing, being habitually a poet, and always inſpired. 
In this piece the judicious reader will find the turn of 
« werſe to be his; the ſame copious and lively imagery of 
* fancy, the ſame warmth of paſſion, and delicacy of 
« avit, that ſparkles in all his writings. And cer- 
* tainly no labour of a Genius ſo rich in itjelf, and ſo 
* cultivated with learning and manners, can prove an 
* unwelcome preſent to the World.” The paſſage of 
Mr Cowley's Preface, here pointed at, is this. 
* I have caſt away all ſuch picces as I wrote during the 
time of the late troubles, with any relation to the 
differences that cauſed them; as among others, Three 
* Books of the Civil War itſelf, reaching as far as the 
* firſt Battle of Newbury, where the ſucceeding miſ- 
* fortunes of the party ſtopped the work.” 
[ZE] His Letters to his private friends.] Let us hear 
Dr Sprat. * In theſe he always expreſſed the native 
tenderneſs and innocent gaiety of his mind. I think, 
Sir (*),.you and I have the greateſt collection of this 
ſort. But I know you agree wich me, that nothing of 
this nature />ould be publiſhed: and herein you have 
always conſented to approve the modeſt judgment of 
our countrymen, above the practice of ſome of our 
neighbours, and chiefly of the French. I make no 
manner of queſtion, but the Engliſh, at this time, 
are infinitely improved this way, above the {kill of 
former ages, nay of all the countries round about us, 
that pretend to greater eloquence. Yet they have 
been always judiciouſly ſparing in printing ſuch com- 
poſures, while ſome other witty nations have tired 
all their preſſes, and readers, with them. The truth 
is, the letters that paſs between particular friends, 


ever be fit to ſee the light. They ſhould not conſiſt 
of fulſome compliments, or tedious politicks, or 
elaborate elegancies, or general fancies: but they 
ſhould have a native clearneſs and ſhortneſs, a do- 
meſtic plainneſs, and a peculiar kind of familiarity ; 


which can only affect the humour of thoſe for whom 


they were intended. The very ſame paſſages which 
make writings of this nature delightful among friends, 
will loſe all manner of taſte, when they come to be 
read by thoſe that are indifferent. In ſuch letters 
the ſouls of men ſhould appear undreſſed : and in that 
negligent habit they may be fit to be ſeen by one or 
two in a chamber, but not to go abroad into th 
* ſtreets (44). | 
[FF] His character, as a nan] He had a perfect 
natural goodneſs, which neither the uncertainties of his 
condition, nor the largeneſs of his wit could pervert. 
Nothing vain or fantaſticah, nothing flattering or inſo- 
lent, appeared in his humour. Nor was there any 
thing affected or ſingular in his habit, or perſon, or 
geſture. He underſtood. the forms of good breeding 
enough to prattiſe them, without burthening himſelf 
or others. He never had any emulation for fame, or 
contention for profit, with any man. His modeſty and 
l. umility were ſo great, that, if he had not had many 
other equal virtues, they might have been thought 
diſſimulation. His converſation was ſuch, as was 
rather admired by his ſamiliar friends, than by ſtrangers 
In his ſpeech, neither the pleaſantneſs 
excluded gravity, nor was the ſobriety of it inconſiſtent 
with delight. He governed his paſſions with great 
moderation. Whatever he diſliked in others, he only 
corrected it by the ſilent reproof of a better practice. 
His wit was ſo tempered, that no man had ever reaſon 
ro wiſh it had been leſs. He never willingly recited. 
any of his writings; and none but his intimate friends 


ever diſcovered he was a great poet by his diſcourſe. | 
In one of the nc, on this author's tran//ations from 


His learning was large and profound, and fat exceeding 
cloſe and handſome upon him : it was not emboſſed on 
his mind, but enamelled. He never guided his life by 
the whiſpers, or opinions of the world. He was a 
paſſionate lover of liberty, and freedom from reſtraint 
both in adions and words: But what honeſty others 
receive from the direction of laws, he had by native 
inclination. He performed all his natural and civil 


duties with admirable tenderneſs, His mn 


inviolable: his thoughts never above nor below his 
condition. In a word, he was accompliſhed with all 
manner of abilities, for the greateſt buſineſs, if he 
would but have thought ſo himſelf (45). 


ſtyle, there is very much of the likeneſs and impreſſion 
of the ſame mind; the ſame unaffected modeſty, and 
natural freedom, and eaſy vigour, and chearful 
paſſions, and innocent mirth, which appeared in all his 
manners. If he was not wonderfully curious in the 
choice and elegance of his words, on the other fide he 
had no manner of affectation in them, but took them as 
he found them made to his hands. If his verſes in 
ſome places ſeem not as ſoft and flowing, as ſome 
would have them, it was his choice, not his fault. 
Where the matter required it, he was as gentle as any 
man; but where higher virtues were chiefly to be re- 
garded, an exact numeroſity was not then his main 
care. He had a perfect maſtery in both the languages 
in which he writ, and excelled both in proſe and verſe. 
Tho? his fancy flowed with great ſpeed, he never runs 
his reader, nor his argument, out of breath, but always 
leaves off in ſuch a manner, that it appears it was in 
his power to have ſaid more. His invention is power - 
ful, but ſeems all to ariſe out of the nature of the 
ſubject, and to be juſt fitted for the thing of which he 
ſpeaks. The variety of arguments that he has managed 
is ſo large, that there is ſcarce any particular of the 
paſſions of men, or works of nature and providence, 
which he has paſſed by undeſcribed: yet to all theſe 
matters, ſo wide aſunder, he ſtill proportions a due 
figure of ſpeech, and a proper meaſure of wit (46). 
Whether Mr Cowley's works have been always viewed 
in the ſame favourable light, will be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing remark. 

[HH] My Addiſon celebrates his praiſes with a mix- 
ture of blame.) It is in his Account of the greateſt 
Engliſh Poets, addreſſed to Mr. Henry Sacheverell, 


April 3, 1694 (47). The Lines are theſe. 


Great Cowley then, a mighty Genius, wrote, 
O'rerun with wit, and laviſh of his thought: 

His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs; 

He more had pleaſed us, had he pleaſed us leſs. 
One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 
With ſilent wonder, but new wonders riſe ; 

As in the milky way a ſhining white 

O'reflows the heav'ns with one continued light ; 
That not a ſingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 

Whilſt jointly all promote the common blaze. 
Pardon, great poet, that I dare to name | 
Th' unnumbered beauties of thy verſe with blame. 
Thy fault is only wit in it's exceſs ; 

But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 

What Muſe but thine can equal hints inſpire, 

And fit the deep-mouthed Pindar to thy lyre? 
Pindar, whom others in a labour'd ſtrain, 


And forc'd expreſſions, imitate in vain. - 


Well-pleas'd in thee he ſoars with new delight, 
And plays in more unbounded verſe, and takes 2 
| nobler flight. 
Bleſt man ! whoſe ſpotleſs life and charming lays 
Employ'd the tuneful prelate in thy praiſe. 
Bleſt man ! who now ſhall be for ever known 
In Sprat's ſucceſsful labours and thy own. 


Ovid's Metamorphoſes (48), we have the following ac- 
count of the nature of mixed awit, of which Ovio, he 
tells us, among the antients, was the greateſt adnurer, 
as our CowLEY was among the moderns. * Mr Locke, 
in his Efay of Human Underſtanding, has given us 
the beſt account of wit in ſhort that can any where 


be met with. Wit, ſays he, Hes in the aſſemblage of 


Ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and 
* © variety, 


(45) Ibid, . 20 
[66] —as a Poet. ] In all the ſeveral ſhapes of his 37, 38. oh 


(47) See Mr Ad 


ecit. 12920, 1726, 


Vol. 1. p. 35. 


(46) Ibis. p. 13, 
14, Is, 


diſon's Works, 


43) Ib. pP 248. 


l. p. 30, 


id. p15 
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ce Mr Ad 
Works, 


2m,1726, 


. P. 35. 


Ib. pP. 246. 
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(49) Spectator, 
Vol, I, No, 62. 


that 
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verſes on his death and burial among the antient Poets [II]; and Mr Pope has paid the 


1505 


tribute of verſe to his memory, in his #indſor- Foreſt [KK ]. 


© wariety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or 
* congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and 
© agreeable wifions in the fancy. Thus does true wit, 
* as this incomparable author obſerves, conſiſt in the 
* likeneſs of Ideas, and is more or leſs wit, as this 
« likeneſs is more ſurprizing and unexpected. But as 
true wit is nothing elſe but a ſimilitude in Ideas, ſo 
is fal/e wit the ſimilitude in words, whether it lyes 
in the likeneſs of letters only, as in anagram and 
acroſtic ; or of ſyllables, as in Doggrel rhimes ; or 
whole words, as Puns, Eccho's, and the like. Be- 
ſides theſe two kinds of falſe and true wit, there is 
another of a middle nature, that has ſomething of 
both in it : when in two Ideas, that have ſome re- 
ſemblance with each other, and are both expreſs'd 
by the ſame word, we make uſe of the ambiguity of 
the word, to ſpeak that of one Idea included under 
it, which is proper to the other. Thus, for example, 
moſt languages have hit on the word which properly 
ſignifies Fire, to expreſs Lowe by, (and therefore we 
may be ſure there is ſome reſemblance in the Ideas 
mankind have of them) ; from hence the witty poets 
of all languages, when they have once called Love a 
Fire, conſider it no longer as the paſſion, but ſpeak 
of it under the notion of a real fire, and, as the turn 
of wit requires, make the ſame word in the ſame 
ſentence ſtand for either of the ideas that is annexed 
to it. When Ovid's Apollo falls in love,' he burns 
with a new flame; when the Sea-nymphs languiſh 
with this paſſion, they kindle in the water: the 
Greek Epigrammatiſt fell in love with one that flung 
a \now-ball at him, and therefore takes occaſion to 
admire how fire could be thus concealed in ſnow. 
In ſhort whenever the poet feels any thing in his love 
that reſembles ſomething in fire, he carries on this 
agreement into a kind of allegory : but if, as in the 
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preceding inftances, he finds any circumſtances in 
his love contrary to the nature of fire, he call his 


© love a fire, and by joining this circumſtayce to it, 
© ſurprizes his reader with a ſeeming — 
Mr Addiſon tells us elſewhere (49), that this ſort of 
wit abounds in Cowley, more than in any other author 


that ever wrote; and he gives us ſome examples of it, 


all borrowed from our Poet's Miſtreſti. He remarks, 
* Cowley, obſerving the cold regard of his 
miſtreſs's eyes, and at the ſame time their power of 
producing love in him, conſiders them as burning- 
glaſſes made of ice ; and finding himſelf able to live 
in the greateſt extremities of love, concludes the tor- 
rid zone to be habitable. When his miſtreſs has read 


the fire, he deſires her to read it over a ſecond time 
by love's flames. When ſhe. weeps, he wiſhes it 
were inward heat that diſtilled thoſe drops from the 
Limbeck. When ſhe is abſent, he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole, than whan 
ſhe is with him. His ambitious love is a fire, that 
naturally mounts upwards; his happy love is the 
beams of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him ſleep, it is a flame, that 
ſends up no ſmoke : when it is oppoſed by counſel 
and advice, it is a fire, that rages the more by the 
wind's blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree, 
in which he had cut his loves, he obſerves, that his 
written flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he reſolves to give over his paſſion, he tell us, 
* that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. His 
heart is an Etna, that inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop in- 
« cloſes Cupid's forge in it. His endeavouring to 
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COX (RIcRHARPD) a learned Biſhop in the XVIth century, was born at Whaddon (2) Surrey of the 
in Buckinghamſhire, of mean parentage (a), in the year 1499 (b). He had, probabl 
his firſt education in the ſmall priory of Snelſhall in the pariſh of Whaddon : But bein 
afterwards ſent to Eaton-ſchool, he was thence elected into a ſcholarſhip at King's-colle 


his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 


* drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would inſinuate to his miſtreſs, that the fire of b 
© love, like that of the ſun (which produces ſo many 
* living creatures) ſhould not only warm, but beget. 

Love, in another place, cooks pleaſure at his fire. 
Sometimes the poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, 
and ſometimes ſcorched in every eye. Sometimes he 
is drowned in tears, and burnt in love, like a ſhip 
© ſet on fire in the middle of the ſea.” The reader may 
obſerve, concludes Mr Addiſon, in every one of theſe 
inſtances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with 
thoſe of love; and in the ſame ſentence ſpeaking of it 
bath as a paſſion and as a real fire, ſurprizes the reader 
with theſe ſeeming reſemblances or contradictions, that 
make up all the wit in this kind of writing. He ac- 
knowledges however, that the poet, out of whom he 
had taken theſe examples of mixed auit, had as much 
true wit as any author that ever writ, and indced all 
other talents of an extraordinary genius. 5 

[II] Sir Fohn Denham's verſes on Mr Cowley's death 
and burial among the antient poets.] They contain 
the following Elegy on our bard (50) : 


(50) Denham's 
Old mother wit, and natcYereave e 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher all they have; 
In Spenſer and in Fohnſon, Art | : 
Of ſlower nature got the ſtart. 
But both in him ſo equal are, | 
None knows which bears the happieſt ſhare. 
To him no author was unknown, 85 | 
Yet what he wrote was all his own : * 
He melted not the antient gold, 
Nor, with Ben Johnſon, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman ſtores 
Of Poets and of Orators. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 
And when he wou'd like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear, 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the Golden Fleece. 
On a ſtiff gale (as Flaccus ſings) 
The Theban Swan extends his wings, 
When thro! th' ætherial clouds he flies: 
To the ſame pitch our Swan doth riſe ; 
Old Pindar's flights by him new reach'd, 
When on that gale his wings are ſtretch'd. C 
[KK] Mr Pope has paid the tribute of verſe to 


his memory, in his Windſor-Foreſt.] The lines are 
theſe (51): 


51) Pope's 


Here his firſt Lays majeſtic Denham ſung ; © Mas, Tons 
There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's edit. 1736, Vol. . 
| | p. 78. 
tongue (). 
O early loſt! what tears the river ſhed, () Mr Cowley 
| : died at Ch 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led ! _ 
His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, the foreſt. 
And on his willows hung each Muſe*s lyre. | 
Since fate relentleſs ſtopp'd their heav*nly voice, 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice. 
Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where Cowley ſtrung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung ? 5 


T 


Cathedrals, Se. 
Y, by Br. Willis, 
Eiq; Lond. 17 30, 
Vol. II. p. 359. 
ge among the Bi- 


in Cambridge, of which he became Fellow in the year 1519 (c). Having the fame year ber. of F. 
taken his Bachelor of Arts degree, and being eminent for his piety and learning, he was eee? 


Cox, by 8. 


one of thoſe bright Scholars, who were invited to Oxford by Cardinal Wolſey, to fill up Downe; prefix- 
his new foundation (4), He was accordingly preferred to be one of the Junior Canons of R. 0 _— 


Ra tionale » b. v. 


(c) Willis, as above; and Wood, Athen. edit. 1721, Vol. I. col. 203. He was admitted in King's-college in 1518, Fuller's Worthies, in Buckinghamſh, 


D. 13 Is, 


VOL, III. No. CXXVII 


(4) Downes, ubi ſupra ; and Wood, Faſti, Vol, I. col. 40. 


7 Cardinal- 
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ls) Life, Ec. 
p. 23. 


) Addreſſing 
Pimſelf to Mr 
Cl. fford. 


44 Luc, &c, 
P. 27, 24 . 
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mentions, as very excellent in their kind, Mr Cowley's Letters io bis private friends [ EE}, 
none of which were publiſhed (2). That author gives us a moſt advantageous character 


of Mr Cowley, both as a man [FF], and as a Poet [GG].. Mr Addiſon has celebrated 
his praiſes with a mixture of blame [AH]. Sir John Denham has given us a fine copy of 


verſes 


could write nothing that was not worth the preſer- 
« wing, being habitually a poet, and always inſpired. 
I this piece the judicious reader will find the turn of 
« werſe to be his; the ſame copious and lively imagery of 
* fancy, the ſame warmth of paſſion, and delicacy of 
« quit, that ſparkles in all his writings. And cer- 
* tainly no labour of a Genius fo rich in itfelf, and fo 
* cultivated with learning and manners, can prove an 
* unwelcome preſent to the World.” 
Mr Cowley's Preface, here pointed at, is this. 
* I have caſt away all ſuch picces as I wrote during the 
time of the late troubles, with any relation to the 
* differences that cauſed them ; as among others, Three 
* Books of the Civil War itſelf, reaching as far as the 
« firſt Battle of Newbury, where the ſucceeding miſ- 
for tunes of the party ſtopped the work.” | 
[EE] His Letters to his private friends.] Let us hear 
Dr Sprat. In theſe he always expreſſed the native 
tenderneſs and innocent gaiety of his mind. I think, 
Sir (5), you and J have the greateſt collection of this 
ſort. But J know you agree with me, that nothing of 
this nature />ould be publiſhed : and herein you have 
always conſented to approve the modeſt judgment of 
our countrymen, above the practice of ſome of our 
neighbours, and chiefly of the French. I make no 
manner of queſtion, but the Engliſh, at this time, 
are infinitely improved this way, above the ſkill of 
former ages, nay of all the countries round about us, 
that pretend to greater eloquence. Yet they have 
been always judiciouſly ſparing in printing ſuch com- 
poſures, while ſome other witty nations have tired 
all their preſſes, and readers, with them. The truth 
is, the letters that paſs between particular friends, 
if they are written as they ought to be, can ſcarce 
ever be fit to ſee the light. They ſhould not conſiſt 
of fulſome compliments, or tedious politicks, or 
elaborate elegancies, or general fancies: but they 


* meſtic plainneſs, and a peculiar kind of familiarity ; 
* which can only affe& the humour of thoſe for whom 
they were intended. The very ſame paſſages which 
* make writings of this nature delightful among friends, 
will loſe all manner of taſte, when they come to be 
read by thoſe that are indifferent. In ſuch letters 
* the ſouls of men ſhould appear undreſſed : and in that 
* negligent habit they may be fit to be ſeen by one or 
* ſtreets (44). 

[FF] His character, as a nan] He had a perfect 
natural goodneſs, which neither the uncettainties of his 
condition, nor the largeneſs of his wit could pervert. 
Nothing vain or fantaſtical, nothing flattering or inſo- 
lent, appeared in his humour. Nor was there any 
thing affected or ſingular in his habit, or perſon, or 
geſture. He underſtood the forms of good breeding 
enough to practiſe them, without burthening himſelf 
or others. He never had any emulation for fame, or 
contention for profit, with any man. His modeſty and 
l. umility were fo great, that, if he had not had many 
other equal virtues, they might have been thought 
diſſimulation. His converſation was ſuch, as was 


rather admired by his familiar friends, than by flrangers 


at ſirſt fight. In his ſpeech, neither the pleaſantneſs 
excluded gravity, nor was the ſobriety of it inconſiſtent 
with delight. He governed his paſſions with great 
moderation. Whatever he diſliked in others, he only 
corrected it by the ſilent reproof of a better practice. 
His wit was ſo tempered, that no man had ever reaſon 
to wiſh it had been leſs. He never willingly recited 
any of his writings; and none but his intimate friends 
ever diſcovered he was a great poet by his diſcourſe. 


His learning was large and profound, and fat exceeding 


cloſe and handſome upon him : it was not emboſſed on 
his mind, but enamelled. He never guided his life by 
the whiſpers, or opinions of the world. He was a 
paſſionate lover of liberty, and freedom from reſtraint 
both in adions and words: But what honeſty others 
receive from the direction of laws, he had by native 
inclination. He performed all his natural and civil 
duties with admirable tenderneſs, His friendſhips were 


The paſſage of 


ſhould have a native clearneſs and ſhortneſs, a do- 


two in a chamber, but not to go abroad into the 


L E T. 


inviolable: his thoughts never above nor below his 
condition. In a word, he was accompliſhed with all 
manner of abilities, for the greateſt buſineſs, if he 
would but have thought ſo himſelf (45). 

66] —as a Poet.} In all the ſeveral ſhapes of his 
ſyle, there is very much of the likeneſs and impreſſion 
of the ſame mind ; the ſame unaffeted modeſty, and 
natural freedom, and eaſy vigour, and chearful 
paſſions, and innocent mirth, which appeared in all his 
manners. If he was not wonderfully curious in the 
choice and elegance of his words, on the other fide he 
had no manner of affectation in them, but took them as 
he found them made to his hands. If his verſes in 
ſome places ſeem not as ſoft and flowing, as ſome 
would have them, it was his choice, not his fault. 
Where the matter required it, he was as gentle as any 
man ; but where higher virtues were chiefly to be re- 
garded, an exact numeroſity was not then his main 
care. He had a perfect maſtery in both the languages 
in which he writ, and excelled both in proſe and verſe. 
Tho” his fancy flowed with great ſpeed, he never runs 
his reader, nor his argument, out of breath, but always 
leaves off in ſuch a manner, that it appears it was in 
his power to have ſaid more. His invention is power - 
ful, but ſeems all to ariſe out of the nature of the 
ſubject, and to be juſt fitted for the thing of which he 
ſpeaks. The variety of arguments that he has managed 
is ſo large, that there is ſcarce any particular of the 
paſſions of men, or works of nature and providence, 
which he has paſſed by undeſcribed : yet to all theſe 
matters, ſo wide aſunder, he ftill proportions a due 
figure of ſpeech, and a proper meaſure of wit (46). 
Whether Mr Cowley's works have been always viewed 
in the ſame favourable light, will be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing remark. 

HH] Myr Addiſon celebrates his praiſes with a mix- 
ture of blame.) It is in his Account of the greateſt 
Engliſh Poets, addreſſed to Mr Henry Sacheverell, 
April 3, 1694 (47). The Lines are theſe. 


Great Cowley then, a mighty Genius, wrote, 
O'rerun with wit, and laviſh of his thought : 
His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs; 
He more had pleaſed us, had he pleaſed us leſs. 
One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 
With filent wonder, but new wonders riſe ; 
As in the milky way a ſhining white 
O'reflows the heav'ns with one continued light ; 
That not a ſingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 
_ Whilſt jointly all promote the common blaze. 
Pardon, great poet, that I dare to name 
Th' unnumbered beauties of thy verſe with blame, 
Thy fault is only wit in it's exceſs ; £7 
But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 
What Muſe but thine can equal hints inſpire, 
And fit the deep-mouthed Pindar to thy lyre? 
Pindar, whom others in a labour'd ſtrain, 
And forc'd expreſſions, imitate in vain. - 
Well-pleas'd in thee he ſoars with new delight, 
And plays in more unbounded verſe, and takes 2 
nobler flight. | 
Bleſt man ! whoſe ſpotleſs life and charming lays 
Employ'd the tuneful prelate in thy praiſe. 
Bleſt man ! who now ſhall be for ever known 
In Sprat's ſucceſsful labours and thy own. 


In one of the note, on this author's rranſlations from 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes (48), we have the following ac- 
count of the nature of mixed quit, of which Ovio, he 
tells us, among the antients, was the greateſt admirer, 
as our CowLEY was among the moderns. Mr Locke, 
in his Efay of Human ”; 2 50-2" has given us 
the beſt account of wit in ſhort that can any where 
be met with. Vit, ſays he, Hes in the aſſemblage of 
* Ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and 
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verſes on his death and burial among the antient Poets [II]; 
tribute of verſe to his memory, in his Vindſor- Foreſt [KK ]. 


© variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or 
* congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and 
© agreeable wifions in the fancy. Thus does true wit, 
* as this incomparable author obſerves, conſiſt in the 
„ likeneſs of Ideas, and is more or leſs wit, as this 
« likeneſs is more ſurprizing and unexpected. But as 
true wit is nothing elſe but a ſimilitude in Ideas, ſo 
is fal/e wit the ſimilitude in words, whether it lyes 
in the likeneſs of letters only, as in anagram and 
acroſtic ; or of ſyllables, as in Doggrel rhimes ; or 
whole words, as Puns, Eccho's, and the like. Be- 
fides theſe two kinds of falſe and true wit, there is 
another of a middle nature, that has ſomething of 
both in it : when in two Ideas, that have ſome re- 
ſemblance with each other, and are both expreſs'd 
by the ſame word, we make uſe of the ambiguity of 
the word, to ſpeak that of one Idea included under 
it, which is proper to the other. Thus, for example, 
moſt languages have hit on the word which properly 
ſignifies Fire, to expreſs Lowe by, (and therefore we 
may be ſure there is ſome reſemblance in the Ideas 
mankind have of them) ; from hence the witty poets 
of all languages, when they have once called Love a 
Fire, conſider it no longer as the paſſion, but ſpeak 
of it under the notion of a real fire, and, as the turn 
of wit requires, make the ſame word in the ſame 
ſentence ſtand for either of the ideas that is annexed 
to it. When Ovid's Apollo falls in love, he burns 
* with a new flame ; when the Sea-nymphs languiſh 
* with this paſſion, they kindle in the water: the 
Greek Epigrammatiſt fell in love with one that flung 
© a ſnow-ball at him, and therefore takes occaſion to 
© admire how fire could be thus concealed in ſnow. 
In ſhort whenever the poet feels any thing in his love 
* that reſembles ſomething in fire, he carries on this 
agreement into a kind of allegory : but if, as in the 
preceding inftances, he finds any circumſtances in 
© his love contrary to the nature of fire, he call his 
love a fire, and by joining this circumſtance to it, 
© ſurprizes his reader with a ſeeming contradiQion.” 
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Mr Addiſon tells us elſewhere (49), that this ſort of 
wit abounds in Cowley, more than in any other author 
that ever wrote; and he gives us ſome examples of it, 


all borrowed from our Poet's Miftrg/s. He remarks, 
that © Cowley, obſerving the cold regard of his 
© miſtreſs's eyes, and at the ſame time their power of 
producing love in him, conſiders them as burning- 
glaſſes made of ice ; and finding himſelf able to live 
in the greateſt extremities of love, concludes the tor- 
rid zone to be habitable. When his miſtreſs has read 


the fire, he deſires her to read it over a ſecond time 
by love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he wiſhes it 
were inward heat that diſtilled thoſe drops from the 
Limbeck. When ſhe is abſent, he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole, than whan 
ſhe is with him. His ambitious love is a fire, that 
naturally mounts upwards; his happy love is the 
beams of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 


ſends up no ſmoke : when it is oppoſed by counſel 
and advice, it is a fire, that rages the more by the 
wind's blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree, 
in which he had cut his loves, he obſerves, that his 
written flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he reſolves to give over his paſſion, he tell us, 
* that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. His 
heart is an Etna, that inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop in- 
* cloſes Cupid's forge in it. His endeavouring to 
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COX (RicHarD) a learned Biſhop in the XVIth century, was born at Whaddon 
in Buckinghamſhire, of mean parentage (a), in the year 1499 (5). He had, probabl 
his firſt education in the ſmall priory of Snelſhall in the 
afterwards ſent to Eaton-ſchool, he was thence elected into a ſcholarſhip at King's-colle 
in Cambridge, of which he became Fellow in the year 1519 (c). 
taken his Bachelor of Arts degree, and being eminent for his piety and learning, he was 
one of thoſe bright Scholars, who were invited to Oxford by Cardinal Wolſey, 


his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 


When it does not let him ſleep, it is a flame, that 


and Mr Pope has paid the 


* drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would inſinuate to his miſtreſs, that the fire of y 
© love, like that of the ſun (which produces ſo many 
living creatures) ſhould not only warm, but beget. 

Love, in another place, cooks pleaſure at his fire. 
Sometimes the poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, 
and ſometimes ſcorched in every eye. Sometimes he 
is drowned in tears, and burnt in love, like a ſhip 
© ſet on fire in the middle of the ſea.” The reader may 
obſerve, concludes Mr Addiſon, in every one of theſe 
inſtances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with 
thoſe of love; and in the ſame ſentence ſpeaking of it 
bath as a paſſion and as à real fire, ſurprizes the reader 
with theſe ſeeming reſemblances or contradictiont, that 
make up all the wit in this kind of writing. He ac- 
knowledges however, that the poet, out of whom he 
had taken theſe examples of mixed vie, had as much 
true wit as any author that ever writ, and indeed all 
other talents of an extraordinary genius. 

[II] Sir John Denham's verſes on Mr Cowley's death 
and burial among the antient poets.] They contain 
the following Elegy on our bard (50): 


(50) Denham's 
Old mother wit, and nature gave ads) cho 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher all they have ; 
In Spenſer and in Johnſon, Art . 
Of ſlower nature got the ſtart. | 
But both in him ſo equal are, | 
None knows which bears the happieſt ſhare. 
To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own : 
He melted not the antient gold, 
Nor, with Ben Johnſon, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman ftores 
Of Poets and of Orators. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 
And when he wou'd like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear, 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the Golden Fleece. 
On a ſtiff gale (as Flaccus ſings) 
The Theban Swan extends his wings, 
When thro” th' ætherial clouds he flies: 
To the ſame pitch our Swan doth riſe ; 
Old Pindar's flights by him new reach'd, 
When on that gale his wings are ſtretch'd. 
[KK] Mr Pope has paid the tribute of verſe to 


his memory, in his Windſor-Foreſt.] The lines are 
theſe (51): 9 5 


Here his firſt Lays majeſtic Denham ſung ; > gg | 
There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's edit. 1736, Vol. I. 
tongue (I. - 2 
O early loſt! what tears the river ſhed, (11) Mr Cowley 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led! Jag A 
His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, . the fore. 
And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. | 
Since fate relentleſs ſtopp'd their heav*nly voice, 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice. 
Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where Cowley ſtrung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung ? 
— T 
(a) Survey of the 
athedrals, &c, 
; b 7 5 vs. 
pariſh of Whaddon : But being £4; E 


f ge among the Bi- 
Having the ſame year bop, of Ely 

(5) Life of Biſkop 
Cox, by 8. 
to fill up Downes ; prefix- 


his new foundation (d). He was accordingly preferred to be one of the Junior Canons of R. de — 


tionale, p. . 


(c) Willis, as above; and Wood, Athen. edit. 1721, Vol. I. col. 203. He was admitted in King's- college in 1518, Fuller's Worthies, in Buckinghamſh. 


p. 13H, 


VOL, III. No. CXXVII 


(4) Downes, ubi ſupra ; and Wood, Faſti, Vol, I, col. 40. 


17 1 Cardinal- 


1606 5 


COG K 


(„% Wood, Athen. Cardinal- college (e); and on the jth of December, 1525, incorporated Bachelor of 


ubi ſupra; now 
Chriſt-church. 


| ſwallowed up into Arts at Oxford, as he ſtood at Cambridge (f). Soon after, performing his exerciſes, he 
was, on the 8th of February following, licenſed to proceed in Arts, in which he took the 


{f) Tem, Fati, degree of Maſter, July 2, 1526 (g). He was reputed one of the greateſt ſcholars of his 
Vol. I. col. 49. age; and his poetical compoſitions were in great eſteem among the beſt judges. His 
W piety and virtue were not inferior to his learning, and commanded the reſpect of all im- 


col. 203. partial perſons. 


But ſhewing himſelf averſe to many of the Popiſh ſuperſtitions, and de- 


claring freely for ſome of Luther's opinions, he incurred the diſpleaſure of the Governors 
of the univerſity, who ſtripped him of his preterment, and threw him into priſon on ſut- 


(5) Downes, as picion of herely (5). 


When he was releaſed from his confinement, he left Oxford; and, 


above, f exv. exvi. ſome time after, was choſen Maſter of Eaton-ſchool, which was obſerved remarkably to 


(*} Ibid, 


Vin! idge (&). 
4 Wks. Divinity at Cambridge (&) 
ui ſupra, 


(*) Willis, as a- 


boves pe % Wunder 1541 ( 


flouriſh under his vigilant and induſtrious care (7). 


In 1537, he commenced Doctor in 


And on the 4th of December, 1540, was made Archdeacon 
of Ely (J): as he was alſo appointed in 1541, the firſt Prebendary in the firſt ſtall of the 
ſame cathedral, upon the new founding of it by King Henry VIII, on the roth of Sep- 


He was likewiſe, the 3d of June 1542, preſented by the ſame 


King to the prebend of Sutton with Buckingham in the church of Lincoln, and inſtalled 


( T:%. p. 376. the 11th of that month. 


ſupra, p. 403. 


col. 203; & 
Hiſtor. & Antiq. 


lib. ii. p. 253. 
He was made 


(r) Downes, ubi 
ſupra, p. cxvi. 


(% Wood, Fafti, 
Vol. I. col. 71. 


year 1552, 


col, 203. 


a violent Papiſt (w). 


& Antiq. Univ. 


f A "IP | | _ „ He lays, the Dr 
3 when an act paſſed for giving all chantries, colleges, &c. to the King, through Dr Cox's 


270, Ec. 
Soon after 

0 Downes, ubi 

{vpra, p. cxvii. 


Ed ward (z). 


[A] When a defign was formed, of converting the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell into a Biſhoprick, &c.] 
For, after the diſſolution of the Monaſteries, beſides 
the ſix new erected Biſhopricks of Oxford, Peterburgh, 
Glouceſter, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Weſtminſter, the 
King intended to have erected new Biſhopricks ; at 
Dunſtable in Bedfordſhire, with 1140 l. 5 d. yearly re- 
venue; Colcheſter in Eſſex with 1003 J. 5 d; Shrewſ- 
bury in the County of Salop ; Bodmin with Laun- 
ceſton in Cornwall; and Southwell in Nottingham- 
ſhire. But, either the King's luxury and extravgance, 
or the greedineſs of his courtiers, ſwallowed up the 
(1) Survey of the revenues wherewith they were to be endowed (1). 
Cathedtals, Sc. [B] And the King's Almoner] This office was 
by Br. Willis, Ed; granted him durante beneplacito, during the King's 
— — — pleaſure: And he had afterwards a further grant made 
3, Oncken him, of all the Goods and Chattels of Felons, as well 
| within liberties as without, for the augmentation of 
the King's alms. In augmentationem Eleemofine ſug, 


omnia Bona & Catalla Fel:num de ſe tam infra Liber- © 


(2) Dyer's Re- fates quam extra, infra Regnum Angliæ habend. quam- 
ports, fol. 77. diu in Officio prædict.ſteterit (2). 


6. 


But this he ſurrendered up in 1547 (2). 
0% Ibid. p. 248. ſupplicated the univerſity of Oxford, that he might take place among the Doctors of Di- 
vinity there, which was unuſual, becauſe he was not then incorporated into that univerſity, 

(% Wood, Faſti, as Doctor in Divinity; nor was he ſo till June 1545 (0). 
vol. . col-68,70- converting the coliegiate church of Southwell into a biſhoprick [A], Dr Cox was nomi- 
{+) Wills, uv; Dated Biſhop of it (p). On the 8th of January 1543-4, he was made the ſecond Dean of 
the new-ereted cathedral of Oſney near Oxford; and in 1346, when that See was tranſ- 
(% Wood, ach, Jared to Chriſt-Church, he was alſo made Dean there (4). 
by the intereſt of Archbiſhop Cranmer and Biſhop Goodrich, to the laſt of whom he had 
Univer Gren been Chaplain : And, by their recommendation, he was choſen Tutor to the young Prince 
Edward, whom he inſtructed with great care in the true principles of religion, and formed 

Dean of Chlig. his tender mind to an early ſenſe of his duty, both as a Chriſtian and a King (r). 
Church, Nor. 4. Prince's acceſſion to the throne, he became a great favourite at Court, and was made a 
Privy-Counſellor, and the King's Almoner [B]. 
Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford (5) ; inftalled July 16, 1548, Canon of Windſor; 
and, the next year, made Dean of Weſtminſter (2). About the ſame time he was ap- 
pointed one of the Commiſſioners to viſit the univerſity of Oxon (z), in which he is ac- 
He held it till the cuſed of having much abuſed his commiſſion [C], 
| into Suſſex, and endeayour, by his learned and affecting ſermons, to quiet the minds of 
% Item, Athen, the people, who had been diſturbed by the factious preaching of Day Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
And when the noble deſign of reforming the Canon Law was in 
(«) ldem, Bit. agitation, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners. Both in this and the former reign, »Þi fupra. 


powerful interceſſion, the colleges in both univerſities were excepted out of that act (x). Ang; 1559, in 
Queen Mary's acceſſion to the Crown, he was ſtripped of his preferments ; and 15. 

on the 15th of Auguſt 1553, committed to the Marſhallea, He was indeed ſoon diſ- 
charged from this confinement (y); but foreſeeing the inhuman perſecution likely to en- Cee 
(x) Downes, ibid. ſue, he reſolved to quit the realm, and withdraw to ſome place, where he might enjoy 
| the free exerciſe of his religion, according to the form eſtabliſhed in the reign of King i >"! Bi 

. He went firſt to Straſburgh in Germany, where he heard with great con- 

cern of the raſh proceedings of ſome of the Engliſh exiles at Franck fort (a), who had , 
thrown aſide the Engliſh Liturgy, and ſet up a form of their own, framed after the French 
and Geneva models [DJ]. On the 13th of March 1555, he came to Franckford in order „? “ , 


miſſioners, made a dreadful havock among the Li- 


In the year 1543, he 


When a deſign was formed, of 
Theſe promotions he obtained 


On that 
The 21ſt of May 1547, he was elected 


In 1550, he was ordered to go down 


(y N Waod, Ati, ; 
was diſcharged 19 


1554. 
above, p. exvü, 


courſe of the 
troubles begonne 


Anno Domini 
15 54. Printed in 


VII. 


tO 


[LC] I which he is accuſed of having much abuſed 
his commiſſion] For he, and the reſt of the com- 


braries ; deſtroying, burning, or ſelling for the vileſt 
uſes, all the illuminated books, ſuch as had in them 
mathematical figures or other diagrams, under pre- 
tence that they tended to Popery or Conjuration : 
And alſo books of School-Divinity ; and, in general, 
ſparing very few that had been compoſed by Roman- 
Catholic authors (3). (3) See Wood, 
[D] Set up a form of their own, framed after the Fit. & er. 
French and Geneva models]. Of which we have this Ck Oo * 
account, * After having peruſed the Engliſh Liturgy, J. f. p. 5; and 
it was concluded amongſt them, That the anſwering Catalogue of 
* aloud after the Miniſter ſhould not be uſed ; the li- MSS. in England 
* tany, ſurplice, and many other things alſo omitted, 100 Ireland, fol 
becauſe in the reformed Churches abroad ſuch things 97. 
would ſeem more than firange. It was farther a- 
reed upon, that the Minifter, in the room of the 
Eogtih Confeſſion, ſhould uſe another, both of more 
effect, and alſo framed according to the ſtate and 
time. * And the fame ended, the people to ſing a 
| i | | pfalm 
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(d] Collier's 
Eccleſ. Hiſtory, 
Vol. II. p · 430. 


(4) Brief Dif- 


courſe of the trou- 


bles begonne at 
Franck ſord, c. as follow. 
p · vi. vil. 


(5) Ib, p. XlilLXv» 


af 
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to oppoſe this innovation, and to have the Common- Prayer- Book ſettled among the Eng- ( For's At: 


(3) Ib, p. i. Jiſh congregation there (5), which he had the ſatisfation to accompliſh [EJ. Then he re- 


and Monuments. 
in beginning of 


turned to Straſburgh for the ſake of converſing with Peter Martyr, with whom he had — 
contracted an intimate friendſhip at Oxford, and whom he loved and honoured for his Paras: Eig. of 


0% Downes, abi great learning and moderation (c). After the death of Queen Mary he returned to Eng: 

land; and was one of thoſe Divines who were appointed to reviſe the Liturgy (d). And 
when a diſputation was to be held at Weſtminſter between eight Papiſts and eight of the 
Reformed Clergy, he was the chief champion on the Proteſtants ſide (e). 


often before 


* pſalm in metre in a plain tune, as was and is ac- 
« cuſtomed in the French, Dutch, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Scottiſh Churches: that done, the Miniſter to 
pray for the aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit, and fo 
to proceed to the Sermon. After the ſermon, a ge- 
* neral prayer for all eſtates, and for England, was 
alſo deviſed: at the end of which prayer was joined 
the Lord's prayer, and a rehearſal of the Articles of 
the belief; which ended, the people to ſing another 
© pſalm as afore. Then the Miniſter pronouncing this 
© blefling, The peace of God &c. or ſame other of like 
effect, the people to depart. 
© miniſtration of the Sacraments, ſundry things were 
* alſo by common conſent omitted, as ſuperſtitious and 
© ſuperfluous (4). | = 

[E] Which he had the ſatisfaction to accompliſh.) 
The particulars of theſe remarkable tranſactions, were 
After the ſettling of the Form and Diſ- 
cipline mentioned in the laſt note, the Exiles adver- 
tiſed their diſperſed countrymen at Straſburgh, Zuric, 
Weiſel, Emden, &c. of the ſingular benefit they en- 
joyed, of having a Church granted them, and en- 


deavoured to perſwade them, to come and joyn with 


them. Thoſe at Straſburgh anſwered, That they had 
conſidered the contents of their letter, and perceiv'd 
the effect of it was, to have one or two take the chief 
government of the congregation. And in caſe they 
could get Dr Poinet, Mr Scory, Dr Bale, or Dr Cox, 
or two of them, they ſhould be well provided; if not, 
they would appoint one at Straſburgh, and another ſhould 
come from Zuric. Accordingly Mr Grindall writ to 
Mr Scory at Emden, to defire him to accept of the 
office; but before his anſwer came, the congregation 
had choſen Mr Knox, Haddon, and Lever, for their 
Miniſters : not liking to have any Superintendent, as 
thoſe at Straſburgh propoſed, but to be governed by two 
or three Miniſters of equal authority (5). In the mean 
time, ſeveral members of the congregation were for 
retaining the Engliſh Liturgy, and did not approve of 
the Form ſet down in the laſt Note. This occaſioning 
very great contention, it was at length agreed, on the 
6th of February 1555, That another Form ſhould be 
drawn up out of the Engliſh Liturgy with ſome ad- 
ditions, to be uſed till the laſt day of April following. 
But Dr Cox, and ſome others coming to Franckford 
on the 13th of March, reſolved to ſtand up for the 
Englith Liturgy. Accordingly, they anſwered aloud 
after the Miniſter ; for which being reprov'd by the 


Seniors of the Congregation, they made anſwer, That 


(6) Ib. p. xxxvii, 
XXXV111, XXIIx. 


they would do as they had done in England, and would 
have the face of an Engliſh Church. And, the Sun- 
day following, one of Dr Cox's company going up in- 
to the pulpit without the conſent of the congregation, 
read the Litany, whilſt Dr Cox and his company made 
the reſponſes aloud. 1 he ſame Sunday in the after- 
noon, Knox preaching, and reflecting upon thoſe pro- 
ceedings, was by Dr Cox ſharply rebuked for it. The 
tueſday following was appointed to talk of thoſe 
things more at large. When they were aſſembled, re- 
queſt was made, that Dr Cox and his company ſhould 
be admitted to have votes in the congregation. The 
others anſwered, That matters ſtill in diſpute amongſt 
them ought firſt to be determined ; and Dr Cox and 
his friends ſubſcribe to the Diſcipline, as the reſt had 
done, before they were admitted into the congre- 
gation (6). Knox at laſt began to make intreaty, that 
they might have votes among the reſt : to which ſome 
yielding, the majority came thereby to be on their 
ſide, and they were accordingly admitted. But im- 


—— 


Queen Elizabeth in Lent; and, in his ſermon at the opening of her firſt 
Parliament (f), exhorted them in moſt affecting terms, to reſtore religion to its pri- 
mitive purity, and baniſh all the Popiſh innovations and corruptions. Theſe excellent 
diſcourſes, and the great zeal he had ſhewn in ſupport of the Engliſh Liturgy at Franck- 


And as touching the 


the Retormation, 
P. ii. 2d edit. p. 
388. 


the Reformat. 


He preached Vol. I. edit. 725 
p. 87, Sc, 

See COLE 
(HexRy). 


4 Stow's Aa- 
nales, edit. 2631, 


ford, 2: 636. 
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mediately aſter, Dr Cox forbad Mr Knox to meddle 
any more in that congregation (7). The next day, ) P. +. 
complaint of this being made to one of the Ma- 

giſtrates, he ordered, That two on each fide ſhould 

conſult and agree upon ſome good order for divine ſer- 

vice, and make report of it to him. For that pur- 

poſe, Dr Cox and Mr Lever were choſen on one fide, 

and Mr Knox and Whittingham on the other. But, 

when they came to a Conference, before they had 

gone through the Morning ſervice (Dr Cox being very 

earneſt for reſtoring the Liturgy, and the others as 

violent againſt it) they parted without coming to an 
agreement. The Puritans thereupon addreſſed the Se- 

nate, highly complaining of the others for en- 
deavouring to force the Engliſh Liturgy upon them ; 

and ſo far prevailed, that the Magiſtrates ordered the 
Congregation to agree with the French Church both 

in Doctrine and Ceremonies. Dr Cox not being able 

to withſtand the torrent, ſaid, * He had read the 

* French order, and thought it to be both good and 

* godly in all points, and therefore deſired the con- 

* gregation to obey the Magiſtrates commandment.” 
Requeſting the magiſtrate at the ſame time, to ſhew 

unto him and his friends, his accuſtomed favour and 

goodneſs, notwithſtandidg their ill behaviour. Ne- 
vertheleſs, theſe did not reſt here; but ſeeing that 

Knox was in great credit with many of the congre- 

22 they accuſed him to the Senate of high trea- 

on againſt the Emperor, his Son, and Queen Mary, 

on account of {ome virulent expreſſions of his againſt 

thoſe Princes, in a book intituled An Admonition to 
Chriſtians. Whereupon, the Senators commanded he 

ſhould preach no more till their pleaſure were farther | 
known ; and ſoon after ordered him to depart the city 

of Franckford (8). The 26th of March, Dr Cox and (8) Page zliv. 


his friends preſented a petition to the Magiſtrates, ſub- lv. 


{cribed by three DoQors, thirteen Bachelors of Di- 

vinity, and others, for the full uſe of the Engliſh Li- 

turgy ; which accordingly was eſtabliſhed. When 

Whittingham was acquainted with it, he ſaid, he did 

not doubt, but it might be lawful for him and others 

to join themſelves to ſome other church. But Dr Cox 

deſired that it might not be ſuffered. Whereunto 

Whittingham anſwered, that it would be too great 

cruelty to force men, contrary to their conſciences, to 

obey all their diſorderly proceedings ; offering, if the 

magiſtrate would be pleaſed to give them the hearing, 

to diſpute the matter againſt all the contrary party, 

and prove, that the order which they ſought to eſtabliſh, 

ought not to take place in any reformed Church : But 

herein they were not indulged. The 28th of March, 

Dr Cox aſſembled all the Engliſh Clergy to his lodg- 

ings, and having declared to them, how the Magi- 

ſtrates had granted them the uſe of the Engliſh Liturgy, 

he ſaid, That he thought it requiſite they ſhould con- 

ſult together, whom they thought fitteſt to be Biſhop, 

Superintendant, or Paſtor, with the reſt of the officers, 

as Seniors, Minitters, and Deacons (9). When that () page xl, 

was ſettled, Dr Cox proceeded to form a kind of U- i. 

niverſity, and appointed a Greek, and a Hebrew Lec- 

turer, a Divinity-Profeſſor, and a Treaſurer for the 

contributions remitted from England (10). The Pu- (100 Collicr's Ec- 

ritans offered, as their laſt refuge, to refer the whole cleſ. Hit. Vol. II. 

matter to four arbitrators, two choſen on each ſide ; 396. 

that it might appear where the fault lay,” and they 

might have an opportunity of vindicating themſelves 

from the guilt of Schiſm. But that propoſal being re- 

jected, they departed in a rage, and withdrew, ſome (11) Troubles at 

to Baſil, and others to Geneva (11). Franck ford, 35 a» 
: | LF! His bove, p. lv—lizs 


—— 


Stiype's Ann. of 


* 
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ford, ſo effectually recommended him to the Queen's eſteem (g), that in June 1559, ſhe 
nominated him to the biſhoprick of Norwich (5), but her mind altering, ſhe preferred 
(5) Wood, Ath. him to the See of Ely, in the room of Dr Thirlby, who was deprived (i). His conge 
Vol. J. cole 689. 4 ire bore date July 15, 1559. He was elected the 28th day of the ſaid month, had 
(i) Godwin, de the royal aſſent December the 18th, was confirmed in the church of St Mary le Bow the 
Preſul.edit.191, 20th of the ſame month, conſecrated at Lambeth the next day, and received the tempo- 
en k. 336. ralities the 23d of March following (&). Before his conſecration, he joined with Dr Par- 
(k)Canvent. Foe- Ker elect Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops elect of London, Chicheſter, and 
liked bs Hereford, in a petition to the Queen, againſt an Act lately paſſed, for the alienating and 
Vol. XV. p. 537. exchanging the lands and revenues of the Biſhops: And ſent her ſeveral arguments from 
Scripture and reaſon againſt the lawfulneſs of it ; obſerving withal, the many evils and in- 
{1) Strype, uti conveniences both to Church and State that would thence ariſe (/), He enjoyed the epiſ- 
50. 10, 0b. copal dignity about twenty-one years and ſeven months, reckoning from the time of his 
conſecration ; and was, all that time, one of the chief pillars and ornaments of the Church 
of England. Both to Archbiſhop Parker, and his ſucceſſor Grindal, he was very ſer- 
viceable; and, by his prudence and induſtry, contributed to the reſtitution of our Church 
in the ſame beauty and good order, it had enjoyed in King Edward's reign. He was in- 
_ deed no great favourite of the Queen; but that is to be imputed to his zealous oppoſition to 
her retaining the crucifix and lights on the altar of the Royal Chapel [F], and his ſtrenuous 
defence of the lawfulneſs of the marriage of the Clergy, againſt which the Queen had con- 
trated a moſt inveterate and unaccountable prejudice, He was a great patron to all learned 
men, whom he found well affected to the Church; and ſhewed a ſingular eſteem for 
De Whitgift, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he made his Chaplain, and to 
=) Life of Whit- whom he gave the rectory of Teverſham in Cambridgeſhire, and a Prebend of Ely (m). 
8 l He did his utmoſt to get a body of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, (which was drawn up by Archbiſhop 
p. 7 Cranmer, and other learned Divines, of whom himſelf was one, in the latter end of King 
9 Edward's reign) eſtabliſhed by authority of Parliament [G]; but through the unreaſonable 
 Prebend, Dc. g. Oppoſition of ſome of the chief Courtiers, this noble deſign miſcarried a third time. As he 
1508, ii. had, in his exile at Franck ford, been the chief champion againſt the innovations of the Pu- 
ritans ; ſo he now continued, with the ſame vigour and reſolution, to oppoſe their attempts, 
againſt the Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Eſtabliſhed Church. Ar firſt he tried to re- 
claim, or win them over, by gentle means: But finding, that, inſtead of behaving them- 
ſelves with due moderation, they only grew more audacious, and reviled both Church and 
(=) Downes, ubi Biſhops in ſcurrilous libels, he thought timely ſeverities neceſſary (1). Therefore he writ to 
wpra; from Archbiſhop Parker, to go on vigorouſly in reclaiming or puniſhing them, and not be diſ- 
of Archbiſhop heartened at the frowns of thoſe Court-favourites who protected them; aſſuring him, that he 
TR might expect the bleſſing of God on his pious labours, to free the Church from their dange- 
rous attempts, and to eſtabliſh uniformity. And when the Privy-Council interpoſed in 
favour of the Puritans, and endeavoured to ſcreen them from puniſhment, he wrote a bold 
letter to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh; wherein he warmly expoſtulated with the Council, for 
meddling with the affairs of the Church, which, as he ſaid, ought to be left to the determina- 
winke, S tion of the Biſhops 3 admoniſhed them to keep within their own ſphere ; and told them he 
vey of the Cat9e= would appeal to the Queen, if they continued to interpoſe in matters not belonging to them 
IT. p. 360, a- (0). He is blamed by ſome (p) for giving up ſeveral manors and other eſtates belonging to 


eh. Bibors his See [1 ], but he rather, in ſome reſpects, deſerves commendation, for his great firmneſs 
in 


1508 


(ge) Downes, as 
© 


* 


£« cm. 
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(o) Ibid, 


[F] His zealous oppoſition ta the Queen's retaining the 
Crucifix and Lights on the altar of the Royal Chapel.) 


He ſcrupled tor a great while to officiate there upon 


that account; and when he did it, 'twas with a trem- 
bling conſcience, as he ſaid. Toexcuſe himſelf, and to 
give his humble advice to the Queen, he writ to her a 
(12) Strype's An- moſt ſubmiſſive Letter (12) ; wherein he ſets down 
nals, Vol. I. edit. 
1725, p. 13. have Images ſet up in Churches.” And concludes in 
| theſe words, yet my meaning is not hereby to enter 
into conſideration of ſuch as are otherwiſe minded, 
* much leſs of your Majeſty (God forbid) who I believe 
* meaneth not to uſe the thing to any evil end. 
* Bear with me, moſt gracious ſoveraign; for the 
* tender mercy of God, force not my conſcience ſo 
;] Appendix to * ſore (13). | 

Vol. I, No. xxis [G] He did his utmoſt to get a body of Eccleſſaſtical 
P: 59, 60, bl, Laws — — — eftablijhed by authority of Parliament. ] 
That was, the famous book intitled Reformatio Legum 
Eccleſiaſticarum, compiled, by order of King Henry 
VIIL. and Edward VI. out of the Canon and Civil 


certain conſiderations, why he could not yield to 


firſt publiſhed, in 1571, by Archbiſhop Parker, or 


John Fox, with a preface; and again in 1640, 40. 
The moſt probable reaſon why thoſe Laws were never 
ſuffered to be confirmed by Parliament, is that aſſigned 
by Dr Burnet (14), becauſe it was found more for the 
greatneſs of the Prerogative and the Authority of the 
Civil Courts, to keep thoſe points undetermined. 8 

[H] Giving up ſeveral manors and other eſtates be- 
longing to his ſee.) In 1562, he alienated to Queen 
Elizabeth, the manors of Hatfield, Little Hadham, 
and Kelſhall. Moreover, he gave up Eaſt Dereham, 
Pulham, Bridgeham, the Hundred and manor of Mit- 
ford, the manors of Terrington, Walpole, Weſt- 
Walton, Brandon, Weſteringate, Battleſden, Hecham, 
Harthurſt, Berking, and Totteridge, in the counties of 
Norfork, Suffolk, Hertford, and Bedford, of the 
yearly value of 695 J. 115. 4 d. in lieu of which, the 
Queen granted him, the tenths of his Dioceſe amount- 
ing to 384 J. 145. 9 d. fer Annum, and the Impro- 
priations of Gildon-Morden, Swaff ham-Bulbeck, Stoke- 
qui, Waterbech, St Giles Cambridge, Comberton, 
Hinxton, Harleſton, Swaveſey, and Drayton, of the 


(14) Hid. of the 
Reformat, . bs 


Law. Thirty two perſons were commiſſion'd for that 
work, but the perſon who had the chief hand in it, 
was Archbiſhop Cranmer : and it was put into proper 
and elegant Latin, by Sir John Cheke, and Dr Haddon 
Regius Profeſſor of the Civil Law in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. For a further account of that work, ſee 
Dr Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 2d Edition, 
Part I. p. 330. Part II. p. 141, 196. and Part III. 
p- 208. and Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, vol. II. 
p. 303. and Liſe of Cranmer, book I. ch. 30. It was 


value of 207 J. 10s, So that, as Browne Willis, Eſq ; ; 
obſerves, he parted with about 700 3 a year of the old (15) Willis'sSur- 
Demeſnes, being a third part of the Revenues of the vey of the Cathe 
Biſhoprick (15). Before, whilſt he was Dean of Chriſt- drals, Vol. IL 


Church, he had alienated the Parſonage-glebe, and a edit. 1730,9-245 
manor, at Harrow on the hill; and the Rectory and 338, 
Advowſon of Preſton on Stour in Glouceſterſhire, and 
Priory of Clatercote in Oxfordihire (16), 


in Ely. 


(16) Ibid. p.429, 
550. 


[{] He 


G N. 1509 
in reſolving to part with no more, and for being proof againſt the ſtrongeſt ſollicications, | 
and moſt violent attacks. Several he had to encounter, even from thoſe which were moſt 
in favour at Court, and were backed by royal command and authority. In the years 
1574 and 1575, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, a noted favourite of the Queen, endeavoured to 
( Steppe's An- wreſt Ely-Houſe in Holbourn from him (); fo that, in order to preſerve it to his See, he 
wa I. P. 237. was forced to have a long and chargeable ſuit in Chancery, which was not determined in 
15, 359; 3nd. 1579 (7). The Lord North allo attempted, in 1575, Wa him to part with the 
3 34. manor of Somerſham, in Huntingdonſhire, one of the beſt belonging to his biſhoprick ; 
and with Downham Park (5): which he refuſing to yield, that Lord endeavoured to ftir 
r) 1 up the Queen's indignation againſt him, and do his utmoſt to have him deprived. For 
— that purpoſe, North, and ſome others of the Courtiers, examined and ranſacked his 
. whole conduct ſince his firſt coming to his See, and drew up a large body of articles a- 
N.. Gem enta gainſt him, which he was to give anſwers to before the Privy-Council (7). But the Biſhop, 
lerter 10 proer in his replies, ſo fully vindicated himſelf from all aſperſions, and ſo clearly confuted the 
— to make a groundleſs and malicious calumnies of his enemies, that the Queen was forced to acknowledge 
_ aa 3 his innocence (u); though the Lord North boaſted, he had found five Præmunire's againſt 
Ibid. him (w). However, vexed and wearied with the implacable malice of the Lord North, 15 
. and other his adverſaries, he deſired, in 1577, leave to reſign his biſhoprick (x), but the 
2 ** * Queen put him off (y), North, though diſappointed in his former attempt, yet not diſ- 
SE ep couraged thereby, brings three actions againſt the poor old Biſhop for felling of wood (2); 
2 to B. i. whereupon the Biſhop offered again, in 1579, to reſign; provided he had a yearly penſion 
No, xlviii. xlix. l. Of two hundred pounds out of his See, and Donnington, (the leaſt of five country houſes , . 5 5 
1 belonging to Ely-biſhoprick) for his reſidence during life (a). The Lord Treaſurer Bur- 2 9 
(0) Did. p. 364+ leigh, at the Biſhop's earneſt deſire, obtained leave of the Queen for him to reſign; and 
60 Wa. pe 488, in February 1579-80, upon the Biſhop's repeated deſires, forms of reſignation were actually “ Ibid. p. 583. 
A = drawn up (b). But the Court could not find any Divine of note, who would-take that bi- cc) With, abu fi 
3 ſhoprick on their terms, of ſurrendering up the beſt manors belonging thereto. The firſt pra, p. 36. 
2 bae fit, i. e. Offer of it was made to Freak Biſhop of Norwich; and, on his refuſal, it was proffered to - 88 
. 7 3 ſeveral others: But the conditions were ſo ignominious and baſe, that they all rejected it: Stow fays, it was 


if By which means Biſhop Cox enjoyed it till his death, which happened on the 22d (c) of July 22 * 
* < = 1581, in the 8 2d year of his age (d). By his will he left ſeveral legacies, amounting in 1631, p. 694. 
25 above, No. aiv. all to the ſum of nine hundred and forty-five pounds; and died worth, in good debts, two = 
Pe 17. thouſand three hundred and twenty-two pounds (e). He had ſeveral children [7]. His 57 Ib aber, 


- - . . 9 | from the time of 
(s) Surve, Vol. body was interred in Ely-cathedral, near Biſhop Goodrich's monument, under a marble- bis birth men- 
II. Po 580. 


ſtone, with an inſcription; which having been defaced, there are only four verſes of e 

it [X] now legible (). Divers things, ofp which he was author, have been publiſhed () stypes As 
chiefly ſince his deceaſe [Z]. As to his character z He was a man of a ſound judgment, at,, Vel. Ut. 
and clear apprehenſion, and attained to great perfection in all polite and uſeful learning. 277 77 P30 


5 27. 
He wanted no advantages of education, and improved them with ſuch diligence and in- 


duſtry, that he ſoon became an excellent proficient both in divine and human literature. ally Willis, ubi 
. | | The 
EA 


[7] He had ſeveral children.) Namely, John, whom (20). III. He had a great hand in compiling the firſt (20) pg. 1694, 
he made his executor. Richard, who was knighted, Liturgy of the Church of England: and was one of the fol. No. [xliv.} 
and a Juſtice of Peace for Ely: After his father's chief perſons employed in the review of it in 1559 (21). P. 119. 
deceaſe, he had a Grant from the Crown of Dodington IV. He turned into verſe the Lord's prayer, com- 5 
manor and palace. The Biſhop had alſo tvs daughters, monly printed at the end of Sternhold and Hopkins's (21) Wood, Ath. 
married, to John Parker, and John Duport, Preben- pſalms. V. When a new Tranſlation of the Bible was Vol. I. col. 204. 
daries of Ely: Beſides other children, whoſe names made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, now commonly 

{r-) Willis, ubi are not mentioned (17). a known by the name of the Biſhops Bible, the Four 

ſuyra, p. 360, IX] Yhich having been defaced, there are only four Goſpels, the As of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtle to 


 wer/es of it legible.] Being theſe ; the Romans, were allotted to him, for his portion (22). (a2) Ibid, 
; VI. He writ © Reſolutions of ſome Queſtions concern 
— Mc —_ —_ — ing the Sacraments ;* in the collection of Records at 
Hit. of the Foo calics waht. fobute wit 3 | the end of Dr Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation (23). 3 
rear, P, i ps ”— as org 3 8 , VII. He had a hand, in the Declaration concerning p. þ 24 8 
o. e 1 85 the Functio d Divine Inſtitution of Biſh d 207, No, xxi. 0 
| In terra Chriſti Gallus Chriſtum reſonabam ; n eee e e 


* Prieſts (24): And in the Anſwers, to the © Queries Book iii, 
concerning ſome abuſes of the Maſs (25). VIII. (24) nj. among 
Several Letters, and ſmall pieces of his, have been the Addenda, 
publiſhed by the induſtrious Mr Strype, in his Annals 321. | 
of the Reformation: namely, 1. A Letter to Wolf- (25) Appendix to 
gang Weidner at Wormes, 20 May 1559 (26). 2. To B. i. of P. i. No. 


| the Queen, wherein, he excuſes himſelf for refuſing to 257 f. 133, Ce. 

ocks or Cox. © end make thy praiſes reſound in heaven (18).” His miniſter in the Royal Chapel, on account of the (+6) Appendix to 
monument was defaced in twenty years after his death; Crucifix there (27). 3. To Bullinger, on occaſion of ko I. B. i. No. 

oo 2 mw which ſome (19) look upon as a fign of his being little his anſwer to the Pope's Bull againſt the Queen (28). 1 

ræſul. p. eg beloved. 4. To the Queen, upon her requiring his houſe in Hol- (27) Ibid. p. 59+ 

L] Divers things, of which he was author, have bourn for Mr Hatton (29). 5. To the ſame, upon her (28) Ib. p. 100. 

19) Briefe View been publiſhed chiefly ſince his deceaſe.] They are, I. deſiring him to ſurrender Somerſham (30). 6. Reaſons 20) Appendix to 

4 the State of * An Oration at the beginning of the Diſputation of ſent to the Lord Burghley to tender the ſtate of God's Vol. II. p. 84. 

8 ba * Dr Treſham and others with Peter Martyr.” II. Miniſters (31). 7. Anſwers to the accuſations of the (39) Ib. p. 85. 

„ Harrinzzon, © An Oration at the concluſion of the ſame.” Theſe Lord North, and others againſt him (32). 8. To the (31) Ib. p. 87, 

o, Lond. 1653, two Orations, which are in Latin, were printed in Lord Burghley, upon the Queen's having ordered (32) Ibid. p. ”7 

77. 1549, 40. and afterwards among Peter Martyr's Archbiſhop Grindall to be ſuſpended (33). 9. Letter —100. | 


works. The ſecond is alſo printed in the Appendix to congratulatory to the Queen in her progreſs, and to (33) Ib. p. 127, 
the Memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, by J. Strype : 


Da, Chrifte, in coelis te fine fine ſonem. 


3. e. * Farewel, frail life, hail, life eternal; The 
earth covers my body, but my ſaul aſcends to heaven. 
) Allucing to I. who was Chriſt's Cock “, made Chriſt's name 
His name of * ſound on earth. Grant, O Chriſt, that I may without 


) Willis'sSur- 
of the Cathe- 
s, Vol. IL 


. 1730, p.208, 


N excuſe himſelf for not waiting upon her (34). 10. To (34) Ib. p. 11 
„ is Boys VOL. III. No. 127. : the DON 


) Ibid. P+429s 
Os 
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1510 COX CRANMER. 
The Holy Scriptures were his chief ſtudy ; and he was perfectly well verſed in the original 
language of the New Teſtament. He was extremely zealous for the true intereſt of our 
Reformed Church, and a conſtant and vigorous defender of it againſt all the open aſſaults 
fp) Wills, wa of its Popiſh adverſaries, and the no leſs dangerous deſigns of the Puritans (z). He is 
and Sir f Har- accuſed by ſome (5) of having been a worldly and covetous perſon ; and is ſaid to have 
_ riogton, p. 77- made a great havock and ſpoil of his woods and parks, feeding his family with powdered 
1 veniſon to ſave expences. Several complaints, and long accuſations, were exhibited againſt 
ſupra, p. n. him and his wife, in 1579, to Qu. Elizabeth, upon thoſe accounts, by ſome falſe and evil diſ- 
poſed perſons ; but the Biſhop fully vindicated himſelf, and ſhowed, that all thoſe complaints | 
(i) 9 2 were nothing but malicious calumnies, and groundleſs imputations (1). It is likewiſe ſaid, (1) Ibia 
pend. p. 5,— 100, that he appears to have been of a vindictive ſpirit, by reafon of his proſecution of, and N 
ſeverity to, the deprived Catholicks in his cuſtody ; and eipecially by his complaints againft (7) 4. p. ze, 
(3) Will, ubi fa- Dr Feckenham the laſt Abbor of Weſtminſter (t). But the Biſhop alledges in his own ez. 
88 cuſe, that the Doctor was a very troubleſome gueſt, and good for nothing (1): and that his G WI. 359. 
hy . Append, endeavours to convert him, were by order of the Court (n). It muſt be remembered of 1 
Val. 11, p. 653. this Biſhop, that he was the firſt who brought a wife to live in a college (). And that he , vel 11 
procured a new body of Statutes for St John's college in Cambridge, of which, as Biſhop oY ke 16545 
. endix, p. 


of Ely, he was viſitor (0), | | GE Og | 156, 


| the Lord Burghley, upon the Queen's eranting him Lord Burghley, of the ill ſtate of St John's college 
,(35) Ib. p. 13. leave to reſign his Biſhoprick (35). 11. To the ſame, Cambridge, for want of Statutes (33). 14. Proofs and (12 
. 8 þ > 2 . . | . | . (32; Ib. p · T;6, 
informing him he had received intelligence, that twelve Evidences from ancient Grants, to ſhow, that his 
| thouſand Spaniards were to be ſent by the Pope and Manor and Houſe in Holbourn is exempt from the (39) Appentix to 
(35) Ib. b. 139. Spaniard againſt the realm, 1580 (36). 12. Account juriſdiction of the city of London (39). He alſo had 1 III. B. i. 
C 


(37) Ib, p. 142, of his conference with Dr Feeknam (37). 13. To the a hand in Lily's grammar, % 57. p. 124, 


* 
* 


CRANMER (Tnouæs) the moſt eminent Archbiſhop that ever ſate in the See of 
| Canterbury, was the ſon of Thomas Cranmer, Eſq [A]; and Agnes daughter of Laurence 
(a) Memori?* of Hatfield of Willoughby in Nottinghamſhire (a). He was born (*) Aſlacton in that county 


T. Cranmer, Sc. 


by J. Strype, fol. July 2, 1489 (5), and educated in Grammar. learning under a rude and ſevere Pariſh-Clerk, 
4% of whom he learned little, and endured much (c). In 1503, at the age of fourteen, he 
vas admitted into Jeſus College in Cambridge, of which he became Fellow (4). Here, 
(*) Or Arklac* he ſtudicd the Sophiſtry, and uſcleſs learning of thoſe times, till the age of twenty two: 
For the next four or five years he applied himſelf to polite Literature: And for three years 
(5) Ibid, more, to the ſtudy of the Scriptures e). After he was Maſter of Arts, he married a gentle- 
man's daughter, named Joan (F), living at the Dolphin, oppoſite to Jeſus-Lane (g). 
1e) bid. f. 2. Loſing by that his Fellowſhip, ke went and lived with her at the Dolphin, and became 
74% This. ans Reader of the common Lecture in Buckingham, now Magdalen, College (5). 80 his 
For's Ads end Wife dying in child-bed within a year, he was again admitted Fellow of Jeſus College (7). 
. . Upon Cardinal Wolſey's foundation of his new college at Oxford, Cranmer was nominated 
edit, 1:33, to be one of the Fellows; but he refuſed the offer (&). In 1523, and the 34th year of his (4) Strype, wi 
8 gage, he was made Doctor of Divinity, Reader of the Theological Lecture in his own * | 
3 college, and one of the Examiners of thoſe that took the degrees in Divinity (). The The author of | 
p- 2 moſt immediate cauſe of his advancement to the greateſt favour with King Henry VIII. SOR 
LH and, in conſequence of that, to the higheſt dignity in the Church of England, was the was upon the 
(Cf) 15d, p. 2, 2 © 2 STR WR a road to Oxford 
417. Opinion he gave in the matter of that King's Divorce. For having, on account of the bar va pets 
| plague at Cambridge, retired to Waltham- Abbey in Eſſex, at the houſe of one Mr Creſſy, to.return back ta 
2 3 whoſe wife he was related to, and whoſe ſons were his pupils at the univerſity ; Edward . 
p. 1369, 1877. Fox the King's Almoner, and Stephen Gardiner the Secretary, happened accidentally to (/) Strype and 
She was related come to that houſe (n). Here, the converſation turning upon what then moſtly employed“ . 
_—_— the Nation's thoughts, namely, the King's Divorce; Cranmer, who was well known to (=) Gain, & 
— Adee the two others, being deſir'd by them to ſpeak upon that point, deliver'd it as his opinion, 9 | 
Sritannice, dit. that it would be much better, to have this queſtion, Vhbetter a man may marry his Fox, ubi ion, 
„ < brother*s wife, or no? decided and diſcuſſed by the Divines, and by the authority ?.. 
(% Strype, ubi of the word of God, than thus from year to year to prolong the time by having recourſe G wits 
lupe, f. 3. © tothe Pope. That there was but one truth in it, which the Scripture would ſoon declare pra, p. 1860, 
and manifeſt, being handled by learned men; and that might be done as well in England 
in the Univerſities here, as at Rome, or elſewhere (n).“ This opinion being com- Br, gg; 
municated by Dr Fox to the King, his Majeſty approved of it much; ſaying, that that the Reformation, 
* man (meaning Cranmer) had the ſow by the right ear (o).“ Whereupon Cranmer was wen 
ſent for to Court, made the King's Chaplain, ordered to write upon the ſubject of the (% Per, 1a, ma 
Divorce, furniſh'd with books for that purpoſe, and plac'd in the family of Thomas Strype's Mem. of 
Boleyn Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond (p). When he had finiſh'd his book [ 5], he __ ammo IN 


La 


(: ) Ibid, 


* 


Ky 


[A] Son of Thomas Cranmer, E;] That Family the French Embaſſador: To whom, for name, or re- 

is ſaid to have come in with William the Conqueror, lation, ſake, our Biſhop gave a noble Entertainment. I 

and to have been fixed for many generations in Not- The Family's Arms, were, Three Cranes ; but King (1) SR e 
3 tinghamſhire, and in Lincolnſhire where there is a Henry the VIIIth altered them to Three Pelicans (1). Steype's Memo- 

Houſe ſtill called Cranmer-hall. There were ſtill in [B] When he had finiſb d his bozk.) In that book, rials, &c.p. 1,126. 

France ſome of his name and family in King Henry the he ſhowed, by the authorities of the Scriptures, of 2 1 of 
, VIIlth's time; one whereof came in company with general Councils, and ancient writers, that the oy: 3 pgs 4 


wy 


p. 658, 


Oc. 249, Se. 


(5) Callier, Eccl. Country. 
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(g) Sime, did. to Cambridge to diſpute upon that point, and brought ſeveral over to his opinion (4). 
p- 5» 6. About this time he was preſented to a Liying, and made Archdeacon of Tauntpn (7). 
In 1530 he was ſent, with ſome others, into France, Italy, and Germany, to diſcuſs 
the affair of the King's Marriage (s). At Rome he got his book preſented to the Pope, 


(4 wa. p. 77- and offered to diſpute openly againſt the validity of King Henry's Marriage; but no one 
a choſe to engage him (7). While he was at Rome, the Pope conſtituted him his Pœnitentiary 


* Ibid. P · 14. 


(0 1154. 9.9 throughout England, Ireland, and Wales (2). In Germany he was ſole Embaſſador upon 
* bee the foremention'd affair: And in 1532 concluded a Treaty of Commerce between England 


and the Low- Countries (w). He was alſo employ'd on an Embaſſy to the Duke of Saxony, 
6% Godwin, de and other Proteſtant Princes (x). During his refidence in Germany, he married, at Norim- 
Pe 6-197: berg, a ſecond wife, named Anne, niece of Oſiander's wife (y). Upon the death of Arch- 

Porr, ubi fu- bi ſfiop Warham in Auguſt 1532, Cranmer was nominated for his ſucceſſor ; but he refus'd 

tu.? to accept of that Dignity, unleis he was to receive it immediately from the King without the 

Pope's intervention (z). Before his conſecration, the King fo far engaged him in the buſineſs 

of his Divorce, that he made him a party and an actor almoſt in every ſtep he took in that 

affair (a). It was he that pronounc'd the ſentence of Divorce between King Henry and Queen 

(x) lad p. 13. Catharine at Dunſtable May the 2 3d, 1533; and he likewiſe it was who married him to Anne 

Y 1614. p. 47. Boleyn [C], and confirm'd her marriage on the 28th following. March the 3zoth, 1533, he 

For, uti fagto, p. was Conſe crated Archbiſhop of Canterbury (5), by the Biſhops of Lincoln, Exeter, and St 

wha Aſaph, when he made an unuſual Proteſtation [D]. The Temporalities of the Archbiſhoprick 

were reſtored to him the 29th of April following (c). Soon after he forbad all preaching {  $trype, ub 
fr", baue. throughout his Dioceſe, and viſited it this year in December (d). The Pope threatning him ſer F. 35: 
1 che Re. with excommunication, on account of his ſentence againſt Queen Catharine, he appeal'd from p. 19% ge 
tim. Vol. I. his Holineſs to a general Council; And, in the enſuing Parliaments, ſtrenuouſly diſputed 

vp againſt the Pope's ſupremacy (e). All along he ſhow'd himſelf a zealous promoter of the Re- (5) Strype, ibid, 
0% sige, ua formation: And, as the firſt ſtep towards it, procur d the Convocation to petition the King nn A 
bea, 7-17- that the Bible might be tranſlated into Engliſh. When that was obtain'd, he diligently en- („ 


Barnet, ubi ſupra 


121% an, courag'd the printing and publication of it, and cauſed it to be recommended by Royal 
Collect. f = Authority, and to be diſpers'd as much as he poſſibly could (F). Next, he forwarded the () 16a. p. 55. 
e992:1 © * diſſolution of the Monaſteries{ E], which were one of the greateſt obſtacles to a reformation = 11 
(3) Burnet, ub (g). And, in every point, endeavour'd by all gentle and human means to reſtore the Church of (7) Bid. p. 70. 

fupra,p.128,129- England to its true and original purity, In 1535 he perform'd a Provincial Viſitation, in 


Strype's Memo- 


(ww) Stryp*, ubi 
ſupra, Pp» 11. 


(z) Strype, ubi 


Ibid. p. 49. 


"1c. b. 18. order to recommend the King's Supremacy (5); and preach'd upon that ſubject in ſeveral (=) Ibid. N. | 


m_ 80885 parts of his Dioceſe [ FJ. In 1536, he divorced King Henry from Anne Boleyn (i). In 1537 (#) Fox, ubi fup 


he viſited his Dioceſe, and endeavoured to aboliſh the ſuperſtitious obſervation of Holidays p. 1185. 


e) Romer Fed, (&). In 1538, he was in a commiſſion againſt the Anabaptiſts, and viſited the Dioceſe At. Britan, 


P; 332. 


VolXIV. p.256. of Hereford (/). The next year, he and ſome of the Biſhops fell under the King's diſ- 
3 pleaſure, becauſe they could not be brought to give their conſent in Parliament, that the (e) Steype, ibid. 
an. Mlonaſteries ſhould be ſuppreſs'd for the King's ſole uſe (m) . He alſo ſtrenuouſly oppos'd p. 7* 
the Act for the fix Articles, in the Houle of Lords, ſpeaking three days againſt it (2); and (% Ilem, p. 5 
(12.7.2, 23 upon the paſſing of that Statute ſent away his wife into Germany (o). In 1540 he was one nd Burner, obi 
* . of the Commiſſioners for inſpecting into matters of Religion, and explaining ſome of its 26 . 
chief Doctrines (2p). The reſult of their commiſſion was, the book intitled A neceſſary 
(/) $tr:7e, a. Erudition of any chriſtian man.“ After Lord Cromwell's death, (in whoſe behalf he had 46. be, ibid. 
7246.57. written to the King, ) he retired, and lived in great privacy, meddling not at all with State- 
the Reformat, affairs (2). In 1541, he gave orders, purſuant to the King's directions, for taking away ( Ibis. . 9r, 93. 
4 2% C. ſuperſtitious Shrines: And exchanging Biſhopſbourn for Bekeſbourn, united the latter 
to his Dioceſe (7). In 1542, he procured the * Act for the advancement of true Religion, (:) Ib. p. 993 and 
and the aboliſhment of the contrary z* which moderated the rigour of the Six Articles (s). ">" — 
But, the year following, ſome enemies preferring accuſations againſt him [G], he had like 
to 


: of Rome (or the Pope) had no ſuch authority, as that Froviſion made, in every Cathedral, for Readers of 
(z) Fox, ubi iupr. he might diſpenſe with the word of God (2). Divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, and a great 


Lark 5 [C] He likewiſe it was who married him to Ann number of Students to be both exerciſed in the daily 
__ ubi fupr, Boleyn.) This is expreſsly aſſerted by the author of worſhip of God, and trained up in ſtudy and devotion ; 


Artiquitates Britannice (3). But the Lord Herbert whom the Biſhop might tranſplant out of this nurſery, 
ſays (4), they were privately married by Rowland Lee into all the parts of his Dioceſe. And thus every 
(3) It. H:nov, afterwards Biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield ; none Biſhop ſhould have had a College of Clergymen under 


b. 320. being preſent but the Lady Ann's father, mother, and his eye, to be preferred according to their merit. 


Sredtty pe. Mem. 
of Cranmer, r. 18. 


brother; Dr Cranmer, and the Duke of Norfolk. But this Deſign miſcarried (8). (3) Burnet, ubi 
D] When he made an unuſual Proteſtation.] The [F] Preach'd upon that ſubject, in ſeveral parts of 9% Vol, I. p. 
curious Reader may ſee the form of it, in the Appendix Vir Dieceſe.] In his Sermons, he ſhowed, 1. That the? 
(4) Hiſt. of King to Strype's Memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer No. V. Biſhop of Rome was not God's vicar upon earth, as he 
Henry VIII. p. 9. His Deſign was by this expedient to fave his was taken. Here he declar'd by what arts and crafts 
| Liberty, to renounce every clauſe in his Oath which the Biſhop of Rome had obtained his uſurped authority. 
barr'd him doing his duty to God, the King, and his 2. That the Holineſs that See ſo much boaſted of, and 
A certain Church Hiſtorian (5) who loves by which name Popes affected to be ſtiled, was but a 
Hit. Vol. 1. upon all occaſions to blacken our firſt Reformers, thinks Holineſs in name; and that there was no ſuch Holineſs 
Þ 7. there was ſomething of human infirmity in this manage- at Rome. And here he launched out into the Vices of 
ment, becauſe it was be at Rome to the Pope, the Court of Rome. 3. He inveighed againſt the 
nor by Cranmer's proxies there, before the obtain- Biſhop of Rome's Laws: Which were miſcalled 
ing of the Bulls, Divine Leges, and Sacri Canones (9). 
LE] He forwarded the diſſolution of the Monaſleries.] [G] Some enemics preſerring accuſations.agaigt him.] ſupta, p. 30, 31. 
Inſtead of thoſe nurſeries of Idleneſs, and out of their Theſe enemies were, Richard Thornden Suff agan of -- a” 
— Revenues, he had projected, That there ſhould be a Dover, Arthur Sentleger, Richard Parkhurſt, William _... 
| | Gardiner, 


(9) Strype, ubd 


\ 


| 72, c. 


| Vol. XV. 


Vol. II. p. 71, 


p- 454. 


1912 
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2288 to have been ruin'd, had not the King interpos'd in his behalf (t). Nay, he was com- 


This whole af- plain'd of in the Houſe of Commons [H], and in the Privy-Council { 1}, and was very near 


fair 1s related at 


ml Kn in being ſent to the Tower but the King again protected him, and gave him his Ring, as 
Antiq. Britannic, A token that he took the affair into his own hands (2). 
p. 335—337- 


(z) Antiq. Britan. Pra 
p- 334, 336. 


p. 109— 126. 


Burner, ibid, p. King Edward VI. to whom he had been godfather; as he was alſo to the Lady Elizabeth 
377, Ge. 342. ()). Soon after, he took out a Commiſſion for executing his office of Archbiſhop (z); 
and cauſed the Homilies to be compos'd, being himſelf the author of ſome of them; and 

(ww) Strype, ibid. likewiſe encourag'd the tranſlation of Eraſmus's paraphraſe on the New Teſtament (a). 
p. 132. He alſo labour'd earneſtly in the Reformation of Religion: And, for that purpoſe, pro- 
cur'd the repeal of the Six Articles; the eſtabliſnment of the Communion in both kinds; 

(x) Rymer's F=1 and a new office for that Sacrament; the reviſal and amendment of the reſt of the Offices 
ben of the Church; frequent preaching; a Royal viſitation to inſpect into the manners and 
abilities of the Clergy; and viſited his own Dioceſe himſelf for the ſame purpoſe (b). He 
likewiſe ſhow'd himſelf a patron to the Univerſities, in defending their Rights, ſecuring 
(2 1d. P. 141. their Revenues, and encouraging the Learning there profcſs'd and taught (c). 
he was one of the Commiſſioners for examining Biſhop Bonner, with a power to impriſon 

Upon the infurretion in Devonſhire, he 

expreſſed his zeal for Religion and his Prince, by giving an excellent and "full 
(5 1dem, p. 145, anſwer to the Rebels articles, and ordered Sermons to be compoſed and preach'd 
: ). The ſame year he ordain'd ſeveral Prieſts and Deacons ac- 
the Reformat. cording to the new form of Ordination in the Common-Prayer- Book; which, thro? 
the Archbiſhop's care, was now finiſh'd and ſettled by Act of Parliament [K]. A review 

() Stry2e's Mes was made of this book towards the end of the next year, and ſeveral things changed or 
morials of T. amended that were thought to ſavour too much of ſuperſtition (e). In 1552, it was printed 


(x) Rymer's Fd 


( y,Strype, p. 142. 


2 149, or deprive him of his Biſhoprick (). 


157, Sc. 182. Ma 1 
D that occaſion (d) 


Vol. II. p. 25, 


Cran 


210, 289. 
Burnet, ubi ſupr. 


155, 169. 
J) Strype, 


{1) Fox, ubi ſu- 
pra, p 1870. 


the Reformat. 


Vol. II. p. 224. (18). But now his Troubles came upon him apace, after 
Strype, ubi ſupra, throne, He was, firſt, ordered to appear before the Council, and bring an inventory of his 
| Goods; which he did Augult the 27th, when he was commanded to keep his houſe, and 


of 


Gardiner, John Milles, all Canons of Canterbury. 
And Robert Serles, and Edmund Shether, two of the 
fix Preachers there: with Dr Willoughby, the King's 
Chaplain. The ſum of their Accuſations againſt the 
Archbiſhop and his Chaplains were, That they oppoſed 
the fix Articles, and other parts of Popery. See 

(10) P. 109, Sc. Strype's Memorials of Archbiſhop: Cranmer (10). 

[H] He was complained of in the Houſe of Com- 

, mons.] By Sir John Goſtwick, one of the Knights for 
Bedfordſhire ; for preaching hereſy againſt the Sacra- 

ment of the altar. But the King ſeverely rebuk'd 

(11) Ib. p. 123, Goſtwick for his impertinence (11), 

Ec. [1] And in the Privy- Council.] The ſubſtance of his 
Accuſation there, was, That he, with his learned 
men, had ſo infected the whole Realm with their 
* unſavoury Doctrine, that three parts of the land were 
become abominable hereticks. And that it might 
prove dangerous to the King, being like to produce 
* ſuch commotions and uproars, as were ſprung up in 
Germany. And therefore they deſired, that the 


* Archbiſhop might be committed to the Tower, till 
In © he could be examined.“ The whole was a con- 


Thid. p. 124. trivance of Gardiner's (1 2). 
am iquit, Britan. 


3 [X] The Canmon- prayer boot — — — — Was now 


finiſhed and ſettled by AR of Parliament] The perſons 


reform the Canon-Law ; but the book he compil'd upon that ſubje& was, through Biſhop 
Gardiner's artifices, never confirm'd by the King. 
yer - books (w). Upon King Henry's deceaſe, he was one of the Executors of his Will, 
Serype, u>i ſupra, and one of the Regents of the Kingdom (x). February the 2oth, 1545-6, he crowned 


Cramer, P. ses, again with amendments and alterations, by the Archbiſhop's care, and authorized by 
(% Rymer, Fea, Parliament [L]. This ſame year, he and ſome others compiled the Articles of Religion, 
v-p. 197. and cauſed them to be enjoyned by the King's authority (F). He confined not his care to 
Burke, pus the Church of England, but extended it alſo to thoſe Proteſtant Foreigners who fled to 
\ 1a oo. England [AM], by obtaining Churches for them, and recommending them to the favour 
. protection of the Crown (g). Another point that much employed his thoughts, was, 
to preſerve the Revenues of che Church, which the greedy Courtiers were ſwallowing u 
72, &:.—79, Without mercy, and parcelling out among themſelves (4), As the Archbiſhop had in 1334 
endeavoured to fave the lives of Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas More (i) o now, when 
(f) Strype, wi Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham came into trouble, and a bill was brought into the Houſe of 
293 Lords for attainting him for miſpriſon of Treaſon, Cranmer ſpoke freely, nay proteſted, 
(2) Wa. p. 234, àgainſt it, tho? they two were of different perſwaſions (4). In 1553, he oppoſed the new 
(% Ibid. p. 247. ſettlement of the Crown upon Jane Gray, and would no way be concern'd in that affair, 
() Page26—28, (tho? at laſt, through many importunities, he was prevail'd upon to ſet his hand to it,) 
(4) Ibid. p. 259 neither would he join in any of Dudley's ambitious projects (7). However, upon King Ed- 
ward the VIth's deceaſe, he appeared for Jane Gray. Soon after, it being reported that he 
Burnet's Hiſt. of had offered to ſing mals at the funeral of the late King, he vindicated 8 Declaration 


cheſter; Dr John Taylor Dean, afterwards Biſhop, of 


In the year 1545, he undertook to 


He likewiſe corrected ſome Service or 


In 1549, 7 


Queen Mary's acceſſion to the 


be 


by whom it was compos'd, were Thomas Crarmer, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Nicolas Ridley, Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, afterward of London; Tho. Goadrich, 
Biſhop of Ely; Henry Holbech Biſhop of Lincoln; John 
Skip Biſhop of Hereford ; Tho. Thirlby Biſhop of Weſt- 
minſter, afterwards of Ely ; Geo. Day Biſhop of Chi- 


Lincoln; Dr Richard Cox Chancellor of Oxford, and : 
Dean of Chriſt Church and Weſtminſter, afterwards (73) Appeniin, 
Biſhop of Ely; Dr William May Dean of St Paul's; ray A count 
Dr Tho. Robertſon, Archdeacon of Leiceſter, afterwards of the e mpiling 
Dean of Durham ; Dr Simon Heines Dean of Exeter ; of the Liturgy, in 
and Dr John Redmayne, Maſter of Trinity college in Sam. Downes 
, | edition of Biſhop 
Cambridge (13). | | Gael. Bat 
[LI Authorized by Parliament] And it was enacted, os Sc. edit. 
That it ſhould begin to be uſed every where by All- 1722, p. cli. 
Saints-day next. following (14). cxlix. 
[LN] He extended his. care to thoſe Proteſtant 
Foreigners, &c.) They were, Martin Bucer, made (140 Statut. $46 
profeſſor of Divinity, and Paulus Fagius, profeſſor of Ew. VI. 
the Hebrew tongue, at Cambridge: Peter Martyr, 
profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford: John a Laſco, the | 
firſt miniſter of the Dutch Church at London: Peter (15) Strype, - 
Alexander, Bernardine Ochinus, Matthew Negelinus, 8 Uh 
Immanuel Tremellius, Valerand, &c. {15) ham 


LV] Some 


— 


„ 


F 
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be ſorch· ming September the 1 3th, he was again ſummoned before the Council, and 
enjoyned to be at the Star. Chamber the next day, when he was committed to the Tower 

(n); partly, for ſetting his hand to the inftrument of the Lady Jane's ſucceſſion; and, % Fuge, is. 
partly, for the public offer he had made a little before, of juſtifying openly the religious e 
Proceedings of the late King (o). Some of his friends, foreſeeing the ſtorm that was like to (e) Strype,p.307, | 
fall upon him, adviſed him to fly, but he abſolutely refus d [N}. In the enſuing Parlia- 3 4 geren. 
ment, on November the zd, he was attainted, and at Guild-hall found guilty of High « the Reformit. 
Treaſon 3 whereupon the fruits of his Archbiſhoprick were ſequeſtred. However, upon 9 
his humble and repeated application, he was pardoned the Treaſon, but *twas reſolv'd he 
ſhould be proceeded againſt for hereſy (p). In April 1554, he, and Ridley and Latimer, 22 
were remov'd to Oxford, in order for a public diſputation with the Papiſts (4) ; which was n 
accordingly held there go wards the middle of the month, with great noiſe, triumph, and v. 25% “ 
F impudent confidence oi the Papiſts fide, and with as much gravity, learning, modeſty, and % Supe, abt 
convincing ſufficiency on the ſide of the Proteſtant Biſhops [O]. The 2oth of April, two pra, p.334, Se. 
days after the end of theſe diſputations, Cranmer and the two others were brought before g 
the Commiſſioners, and aſked, whether they would ſubſcribe (to Popery)? which they 
unanimouſly refuſing, were condemned as hereticks (r). From this ſentence the Arch- 7 FT, abi Ce. 
biſhop appealed to the juſt judgment of the Almighty ; And writ to the Council, giving 
them an account of the diſputation, and deſiring the Queen's pardon for his treaſon, which 
it ſeems was not yet remitted (s). By the Convocation, which met this year, his © De. ( $:7p4,0-347+ 
« fence of the true and Catholick Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 5 
Saviour Chriſt,* was ordered to be burnt (2). Some of his friends petition'd the Queen (e) bid p. 348. 
in his behalf; putting her in mind, how he had once preſerv'd her in her father's time, 
by his earneſt interceſſions with him for her [P]: So that ſhe had reaſon to believe he loved 
her, and would ſpeak the truth to her, more than all the reſt of the Clergy. But all his 
friends endeavours were ineffectual (a2). The Sentence pronounc'd againſt him by Weſton 
at Oxford being void in Law, becauſe the Pope's authority was not yet re-eſtabliſh'd in 
England, a new Commiſſion was ſent from Rome for his tryal and conviction. Ac- 
cordingly, on September the 12th, 1555, he appeared before the Commiſſioners [2] at 
St Mary's Church Oxon, where he was accuſed of blaſphemy, perjury, incontinency, and 
hereſy [R], againſt all which he vindicated himſelf (w), At laſt, he was cited to appear (= r 
at Rome within eighty days, to anſwer in perſon ; which he ſaid he would do, if the King a 
and Queen would ſend him, but no care was taken to ſend him. Therefore, the Pope 11 
diſpatched, on December the 14th, his Letters executory to the King and Queen, and to vol. I. p. 25-8 
Bonner and Thirlby Biſhops of London and Ely, to degrade and deprive him (x). In | 
thoſe Letters, Cranmer was declared contumacious, for not appearing at Rome within 
eighty days, according to his citation : which was a moſt ſhameleſs and infamous allegation ; 
for, how could he poſſibly appear at Rome, when he was all the while kept a priſoner ? 
However, upon the coming of the letters, Bonner and Thirlby, with Dr Martin and Dr 


(fp) Srrype, p. 


(u) Thid. p. 368. 
Burnet, ubi ſupr. 
Vol. II. P» 24% 


(x) Strype, ubi 
ſupra, p. 375. 


Story the King's and Queen's Proctors, went to Oxford to degrade him. They dreſſed Feb. 13, 1555-6. 

him in all the garments and ornaments of an Archbiſhop, only in mockery every thing 

was of canvas, and old clouts: And then he was, piece by piece, ſtript of all again. When 

they came to take the Croſier out of his hand, he refuſed to part with it, and pulled out 1 

an Appeal, whereby he appealed to the next general Council (y ). After he was degraded, G Fos, ubi fup. 

they put him on a poor yeoman-beadle's gown, thread- bare, and a towns · man's cap, and ** 883, 1883. 

remanded him to priſon (x). From thence he writ Letters to the Queen, to give her a (=) Ibid. 

true and impartial account of what had paſſed at his degradation, to prevent mil-reports, 

and to juſtify himſelf in what he had ſaid and done (a). Hitherto the Archbiſhop had ma- (0, Ste, ui 

nifeſted a great deal of courage, wiſdom, and fortitude in his ſufferings, but at laſt human OO Wn” 
frailty made him commit ſuch a fault, as was the greateſt blemiſh of his life. For, 

through flatteries, promiſes, importunity, threats, and the fear of death, he was prevailed 
upon to ſign a Recantation [S], wherein he renounced the Proteſtant Religion, and em- 


wad © 


N] Some of his friends — — — adviſed him to fly, 


bat he abſolutely refuſed.) Saying, * It would be no 


[LP] How he bad preſery'd her in her father's time, 
Sc.] Namely, when the King was reſolved to ſend her 


Appendix, ways fitting for him to go away, conſidering the poſt to the Tower, and to make her ſuffer as a ſubject: be- 
1 Ae he was in; and to ſhew, that he was not afraid to cauſe ſhe would not obey the Laws of the Realm, in | 
0 mpilin * own all the Changes that were by his means made in renouncing the Pope's Authority and Religion (18). (18) Strype, . 
\ Liturgy, in (17) Strype, ubi Religion, in the laſt reign (17). 2 [2 ] He appeared before the Commiſſioners.) Brooks 368, 431. 
Downes's fapra, p. 314. [0] He, and Ridley, and Latimer, were remow'd to Biſhop of Glouceſter was appointed upon this occafion 
n of Biſhop Oxford in order for a public Diſputation, &c.] The Subdelegate to Cardinal Puteo, to whom the Pope had 
1 Queſtions there diſputed upon, were theſe, 1. In the committed this proceſs; and Martin, and Story, 
„ p. cli. Sacrament of the Altar, the natural body of Chriſt Doctors of the Civil Law, were the Queen's Com- | 
conceived of the Virgin Mary, and his natural blood, miſſioners (19). | (19) Ibid. p. 37t. 
are really preſent, under the ſpecies of bread and wine, [R] Where he was accuſed of blaſphemy, perjury, 
by virtue of the divine word pronounced by the incontinency, and hereſy.) He was accuſed of bla/ph 
Statut. 5 6 pP . Ke 4 . * 4 
"xz rieſt. 2. After the conſecration, there doth not re- and hereſy for his writings againſt Popery ; of perjury, 
g main the ſubſtance of bread and wine, nor any other for breaking his oath to the Pope; and of incontinency, 
ſubſtance, but the ſubſtance of Chriſt, God and man. or adultery, on account of his being married (20). (20) Ibid. p. 373. 
Strype, ub 3. In the maſs, there is a lively propitiatory ſacrifice [S] He wvas prevailed upon to fign a Recantation.] 

' &e, * TS (21) EKccleſ. Mem. 
7. % Oe 3 of the Church, for the fins as well of the living as of We are inform'd by the induſtrious Mr Strype (21), Vol. 111. p. 23 
Godwin, . trype, p.334. the dead (). That Archbiſhop Cranmer was ſubtilly draw in by the —233, | 
- : ' VOL. III. No. 127. 17 L | 


Papiſts 


1814 CR AN M E R 
brac'd again all the Errors of Po | 
(5) Fox, ubi ſupr. diſpers'd about by his enemies (5). Notwithſtanding that, the, mercileſs Queen, not ſatiſ- 
7. 183g fied with this conqueſt, reſolvd to glut her revenge, by committing Cranmer to the flames. 

Accordingly, ſhe ſent for Dr Cole Provoſt of — and gave him inſtructions to pre- 

9 Strype, ubi PATE a Sermon for that mournful occaſion (c). And on the 24th of February a Writ was 
Berner's Big. of ſigned for the burning of Cranmer (d). The 21ſt day of March, which was the fatal day, 
the Kefermation, he was brought to St Mary's Church, and placed on a kind of ſtage over againſt the pulpit, 
* Þ 33% where Dr Cole was to preach. While Cole was haranguing, the unfortunate Cranmer 

(4 )Rymer'sFerd, expreſſed great inward confuſion 3 often lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven- ; and 
— 1 frequently pouring out floods of tears (e). At the end of the Sermon, when Cole 
and Collection of deſired him to make an open profeſſion of his Faith, as he had promis'd him he would ; 
Records, p. 300. he, firſt, prayed in the moſt fervent manner: Then made an exhortation to the e 
) Fox, ubi ſupr. preſent, Not to ſet their minds upon the world; to obey the King and Queen; to lòͤve 
7. 1886. each other; and to be charitable, After which he made a Confeſſion of his Faith, begin- 
ning with the Creed, and concluding with theſe words, And I believe every word and 

« ſentence taught by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, his Apoſtles and Prophets, in the Old and 

New Teſtament. — And now, added he, I come to the great thing, that ſo mach 


* that is the ſetting abroad a writing contrary to the truth, which I here now renounce as 
things written with my hand contrary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and 


papers which I have written or ſigned with my hand ſince my degradation, wherein 1 

have written many things untrue. And foraſmuch as my band offended, writing con- 

< trary to my heart, my hand ſhall firſt be puniſhed ; for, may I come to the fire, it ſhall 

be firſt burned. As for the Pope, I refuſe him as Chriſt's enemy and antichriſt, with all 

his falſe doctrine. And as for the Sacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book 

H For, vbi ſupr. * againſt the Biſhop of Wincheſter (F).“ Thunderſtruck as it were with this unexpected 

p. 13887 Declaration, the enraged Popiſh croud admoniſhed him not to diſſemble: Ah, replied 

he with tears, ſince I lived hitherto, I have been a hater of falſhood, and a lover of ſim- 

(z) ma. plicity, and never before this time have I diſſembled (g). Whereupon, they pulled him 

— abi kur. off the ſtage with the utmoſt fury, and hurried him to the place of his martyrdom, over- 

| | againſt Baliol-College (4) ; where he put off his clothes in haſte, and ſtanding in his ſhirt, 

(5 Burner'sHiſt and without ſhoes, was faſtned with a chain to the ſtake (4). Some preſſing him to agree 
0 e format. . . . . R Fa 

Vol. II. p. 334, to his former recantation, he anſwer'd, ſhowing his hand, This is the hand that wrote 

Se. © jt, and therefore it ſhall firſt ſuffer puniſhment (&).” Fire being applied to him, he 

(i) Strype, ub; ſtretch'd out his right hand into the flame, and held it there unmov'd (except that once with 

fupra, p. 389. it he wiped his face) till it was conſum'd, crying with a loud voice, * This hand hath 

ay Bag err + offended;* and often repeating, * This unworthy right hand (i).“ At laſt, the fire getting 

up, he ſoon expir'd, never ſtirring or crying out all the while, only keeping his eyes fix'd 

to heaven, and repeating more than once, * Lord Jeſus receive my Spirit.” Such was the 

end of the renowned Thomas Cranmer, in the 67th year of his age, As to his Character: 

He is repreſented as a man of an open and generous Mind, of great Sincerity and Candor, 


(#) Strype, ubi 
ſupra, p. 389. 


(1) Fox, ibid, 
Strype, ibid. 


and 


pery z which Recantation was immediately printed and 


« troubleth my conſcience more than any thing I ever did or ſaid in my whole life; and 


< written for fear of death, and to ſave my life if it might be; that is, all ſuch bills and 


a lover of Truth, and a declar'd enemy to Falſhood and Superſtition, Humble and affable , 1 


22) Page 1884. 


Papiſts to ſubſcribe fix different Papers; the firſt being 


expreſſed in ambiguous words, capable of a favourable 
conſtruction, the five following were added as ex- 
planations of it. That fir/# Recantation was in theſe 
words, * For as much as the King's and Queen's Ma- 


« jeſties, by conſent of their Parliament, have received 


the Pope's" Authority within this Realm, I am con- 
tent to ſubmit myſelf to their Laws herein, and to 
take the Pope for chief Head of this Church of 
England, ſo far as God's Laws, and the Laws and 
— of this Realm, will permit.“ In the zext, 
he ſubmitted himſelf to the Catholic Church of Chriſt, 


and unto the Pope, ſupreme Head of the ſame Church. 
In the third, he ſubmitted to the King and Queen, and to 


all their Laws, as well concerning the Pope's ſupremacy, 
as others: and promiſed, that he would ſtir and move 
all others to live in quietneſs and obedience to their 
Majeſties. As for his Rook, he was content to ſubmit 


w the Judgment of the Catholic Church, and the next 


General Council. This was followed by a fourth, 
wherein he profeſſed f ſtedfaſtly, and afſuredly to 
believe in all Articles and\Points of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion and Catholick Faith, as the ic Church 
doth believe. Moreover, as concerning the Sacra- 
ments, he declared he believed unfeignedly in all 

ints as the ſaid Catholic Church did. In the t 

aper, which is that in Fox (22), and has been thought 
to be his only Recantation, they required of him, to 
renounce and anathematize all Lutheran and Zuinglian 
hereſies and errors; to acknowledge the one only 


Catholic Church, to be that whereof the Pope ia the 


Head ; and to declare him Chriſt's Vicar. Then fol- 
lowed an expreſs acknowledgment of Tranſubſtantiation, 


the ſeven Sacraments, and of all the Doctrines of the 


Church of Rome in general. A fxth was ſtill required 


of him, which was drawn up in ſo ſtrong terms, that 


nothing was capable of being added to it. For it con- 
tained a large acknowledgment of all the Popiſh errors 
and corruptions, and a moſt grievous accuſation of him- 
ſelf as a blaſphemer, enemy of Chriſt, and murderer 
of Souls, on account of his being the author of King 
Henry's divorce, and of all the calamities, ſchiſms, 
and hereſies of which that was the fountain. 
ſubſcribed on the 18th of March. Theſe fix Papers 
were, ſoon after his death, ſent to the preſs by Bonner, 
and publiſhed with the addition of another, which they 
had prepared for him to ſpeak at St Mary's, before his 
Execution: And tho' he then ſpoke to a quite contrary 
effect, and revoked his former Recantations, Bonner 


had the confidence to publiſh this to the world, as if 


it had been approv'd and made uſe of by the Arch- 
biſhop. — In 1736, William Whiſton M. A. pub- 
liſhed a little book entitled, An Enquiry into the 
Evidence of Archbiſhop Cranmer's Recantation : or 
* Reaſons for a ſuſpicion that the pretended Copy of it 
is not genuine. In that book he fappoſes, that 
what Cranmer figned, was only the firſt part of the 
Recantation printed in Fox's Ads and Monuments, as 
far as the words * without which there is no 
+ Salvation.” — that the reſt was added by the Papiſts, 
but that Cranmer never ſet his hand thereto. 


> [7] He 


This was 


and be reconciled: Not ſoon heated, 
things. And'tho” his Gentleneſs often 


and in every condition the ſame. Gentle and mild in his Temper; always ready to forgive, 
apt to give his opinion xaſhly of perſons, or 

d him to his Enemies, who from it took an 
ad vantage to uſe him ill, yet it did not lead him into ſuch a weakneſs of Spirit, as to con- 
ſent to every thing that was uppermoſt : But, in general, he never diſſembled his opinion, % Bünet, f G. 
nor diſowned his friend. His Charity and Munificence to the indigent was extenſive, 
his Hoſpitality well regulated, not beſtowed upon the Rich and the Powerful, but 


honeſt and poor Neighbours, He had a 


ſeveral Works 


(23) Memorials 
of T. Cranmers 
by ]- Strype, p. b · 
and Append. p-. 3 
) In ſeveral 

parts of the ſame 
book, 

(25) Append. ubi 
ſupra, P- $7. 
(26) Ibid. 
(27) Ibid. p. $6+ 


91 Barneide Tit. 


of the Reformat. 


Vol. I. 


Coll:&. No. 21, Verities (31). 


p. 201. 


about three 


prehenſion, nor cloſeneſs of ſtile, which was diffuſed (m). 

great Learning in Divinity, and in the Civil and Canon Laws (2). He generally ſpent 

day in ſtudy (o); and deing of a moſt wonderful Diligence, he 

drew out of all the Authors he read, every thing that was remarkable, digeſting thoſe 7+) l p. +2;, 
quotations into Common- place. He publiſhed, and left behind him in manuſcript, ſeveral F. p. 1804. 

works TJ. As he was a lover of Learning, ſo was he allo an encourager of it; allowi 

_ yearly Salaries to many Scholars in Germany, and other places (p). 

of his Opinions: He had the ſame notions as Calvin about Predeſtination and Grace. 

alſo was zealous at firſt for the real preſence, but afterwards altered his mind (4). 

ſeemed to make Ecclefiaftical Functions and Offices wholly dependant on the Magiſtrate, as 


of the 


* 


CR EEC H. 1575 


| of the Reforma:., 
and VII. II. $. 336, 
on his 


Judgment, but no great quickneſs of Ap- ( Stype, ubs 
However, he was a man of > . 439. 


(o) Ibid, p. 437, 


ng 
x 7) Strype, ubi 
With regard to ſome bofra, p. 65, 66. 


He 


ud B 7 Lis | 
Ard he 45 "Woe 85 


much as the Civil were (7). What was moſt blameable in his Conduct (beſides his Re- () Burnet, ubt 


cantation) was the part he had in Lambert's death (s), and in Joan Bocker's and Van 
Pare's (1). But, notwithſtanding theſe blemiſhes, he muſt be allowed to have been the 
Glory of England, and one of the chief Founders and Ornaments of the Reformation. 


[T] He publiſhed, andleft behind him in manuſcript, 
] His printed works, are I. An account of 
Mr Pole's book, concerning K. Henry VIIIth's mar- 
riage (23). II. Several Letters, to divers perſons 
To K. Henry VIII—To Secretary Crumwel. <——To 
Sir William. Cecil.——— To foreign Divines (24). 
III. Three Diſcourſes, upon his review of the 
King's book, intituled, The Erudition of a Chriſtian 
man (25). IV. Other diſcourfes of his (26). V. The 
Bifhops Book, in which he had a part. VI. Anfwers to 
the fifteen Artigles of the Rebels in Devon. in 1549 
(27). VII. The examination of moſt points of Re- 
ligion (28). VIII. A Form for the alteration of the 
Maſs into a Communion (29). IX. Some of the Ho- 
milies. X. A Catechiſm, intituled, A ſhort Inſtruction 
to Chriſtian Religion, for the gm profit of Chil- 
dren and young People (30). XI. Againſt Unwritten 
XII. A Defence of the true and ca- 
tholick Dodrine of the Sacrament of the Body and 


(29) Stryp*, ubi Blood of our Saviour Chriſt ; with a Confutation of 


ſupra, p. 139. 
(30) Ibid. p. 159. 
(31) Page 160. 


ſundry Errors concerning the ſame: Grounded and e- 
ſtabliſhed upon God's holy word, and approved by the 
conſent of the moſt ancient Doctors of the Church. 


This was tranſlated into Latin by John Young. In op- 


poſition to it, Gardiner publiſhed, © An Explication 
and Aﬀertion of the true Catholic Faith touching 
* the moſt bleſſed Sacrament of the Altar, with the 
* Confutation of a book writ againſt the ſame.” 
XIII. Cranmer replied in the following book, * An 
* Anſwer by the reverend Father in God, 'Thomas 
* Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
and Metropolitan, ' unto a crafty and ſophiſtical Ca- 
villation, deviſed by Stephen Gardiner, Doctor of 
Law, late Biſhop of Wincheſter, againſt the true 
and godly Doctrine of the moſt Holy Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Chriſt. Where- 
in is alſo, as occaſion ſerveth, anſwered ſuch Places 
of the Book of Dr Richard Smith, as may ſeem 
any thing worthy the anſwering. Alto a true Copy 
of the book written, and in open Court delivered by 


= R * = Co * - * N * A 


niſted, but faithfully in all Points agreeing with the 
original.“ Lond. 1551. reprinted 1580. Twas 
tranſlated into Latin by Sir John Cheke. An Anſwer 


was alſo made to this book by St. Gardiner, under the 


| CREECH (Tromas), famous 


Ia His Tray/ation of Lueretius.] It is intitled ; . 
T. Lucretins Carus, Of the Nature of Things. Tranſ- \ Commendatory verſes by ſeveral eminent hands (1) : (1) Wood, Ath. 


lated into Engli Thomas Creech, A. M. 
and fellow of Wadham College in Oxford. It was 
printed at Oxford in 1682, in 8vo, and recommended 
by a Latin Diftich of Dr Edward Barnard, Savilian 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in that univerſity, and by a 
copy of Englith varſes of Mr Thomas Brown of Chriſt- 


verſe by 


Dr Stephen Gardiner, not one word added or dimi- 


ſupra, Vol. I. 
P. 253. 


(e) Idem, Vol. II. 
P · 111, 112. 


feigned name of Marcus Antonius Conflantinus, and 


entituled, Confutatio cavillationum, guibus ſacro- 


ſanftam Euchariſtiæ Sacramentum ab impiis Caper- 


naitis impeti ſolet. Paris 1552. XIV. Cranmer began 
an Anſwer to this, and finiſhed three parts of it, Ke 
lived not to compleat the whole (32). XV. Preface to 
the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. XVI. A Speech 265, 267, 25 
in the Houſe of Lords, concerning a general Coun- 3-0. * 
cil (33). XVII. Letter to K Henry VIII. in juſtifica- Fox, p. 1870. 
tion of Anne Boleyn, May 3, 1535 (34). XVIII. The (3) Burnet, nie, 
Reaſons that led him to oppoſe the Six Articles (35). of the Reformar, 
For this he had like to come into great trouble, as may Vol. I. p. 174. 
be ſeen in Fox (36). XIX. olution of ſome (34) Ibid. p. 200, 
Queſtions concerning the Sacrament (37). XX. (35) Ib. p. 26;, 
Injunctions given at his viſitation within the Dioceſe of 36 Page 118 
Hereford (38). XXI. A collection of paſſages ont 3, Bunt. a0 
of the Canon- Law, to ſhow the neceſſity of reforming 4 e 
it (39). XXII. Some — in order to the correcting Coll. of Records, 
of ſeveral abuſes (40). XXIII. Concerning a further p. 201. 
reformation, and againſt facrilege (41). XXIV. An- (38) Ib. p. 182. 
ſwers to ſome Queries concerning Confirmation (42). (30) Ib. p. 257. 
XXV. Some confiderations offered to K. Edward VI 40) Addenca to 
to induce him to proceed to a further reformation (43). Vel. I. p. 317. 
XXVI. Anſwer to the Lords of the Privy-Council (44). (4˙) Burner, Vol. 
XX VII. Manifeſto againſt the Maſs (45). _ R | 

Thoſe Works of his which fill remain in manu- C l. . 235 
ſcript, are I. Two large Volumes of Collections out . f. 39. 
of Holy ſcripture, and the ancient Fathers, and later (#3) Ibid. p. 30. 
Doctors and Schoolmen. The firſt Volume contains 54; (+4 )Ibid.Colle, 
pages, and the ſecond above 359. They are chiefly upon 225 

e points controverted between us and the Church of (+5) Ibid. p. 249. 

ome; namely, about their ſeven Sacraments, Invo- (46) Royal Li- 
cation of Saints, Images, Relicks, of true Religion n 7 B. Li. rii. 
and Superſtition, the Maſs, Prayer, the Virgin Ma- 9 
ry, &c. Theſe two Volumes are in the King's Li- VII. I. p. 171. 
brary (46). When they were offered to ſale, they (45) Caller's 
were valued at 1001. but Biſhop Beveridge, and Dr Catal.of thei 
Jane, appraiſers for the King, brought down the al Library, p. 124, 
price to 50 J. (47). II. The Lord Burghley had fix or 125. | 
ſeven Volumes more of his writing (48). III. And (48) Burnet, ubi 
Dr Burnet mentions two Volumes beſides, that he ſaw, fopra. 
but they are ſuppos'd to be now loſt (49). IV. There (49) Ibid. 
are alſo ſeveral Letters of his in the Collections of 50% Cle, patra, 
Sir Robert Cotton (50) E. & F. 20. 


(32) Ibid, p. 264, 
255, 255, 259, 


for his Tranſlations of Lucretius [ A}, 


Horace, 
Church. It was re-printed the year following, with 


mong which, thoſe, which paſs under the names of Oron. Vol. II. 
Mr Dryden and Mir Waller, we are affured from un- © 104, 1795: 
doubted authority, were not theirs. However Mr 
Dryden, who himſelf tranſlated fome parts of Lucretius, 
has given the higheſt character of Mr Creech's perfor- 
mance, in the followirg words, * This pats me b 

min 


(a) Word, Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col 1104. 

(5) Id. FaſtiOxon. 
Vol. II. col. 212, 


() 1d. Ach. ib. 


(4) Id. Faſti, ib. 
col. 221. 


(e) Id. Ath. ib. 
% 


% Mr Evelyn 
tranſlated the ſirſt 
Book of Lucre- 
tius. 


2) Preface to the 
Firſt Part of Miſ- 
cellany Poems, 
Sc. edit. 1727, 
p. 21. 3 
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Horace [B], and from other antient authors, both in proſe and verſe [CJ, was ſon of 
Thomas Creech, Gent. and born, in 1659, at Blandford in Dorſetſhire. Ne was edu- 
cated in Grammar learning under Mr Thomas Curganven, maſter of the Free-ſchool 
at Sherburne; and admitted a Commoner of Wadham College in Oxford [D, in Lent- 
Term 1675, under the tuition of Mr Robert Pit, and afterwards of Mr Robert Balch, 


fellows of that College. 


a ſevere Student (a). 
In 1680, he was appointed by his tutor 


The 28th of September the year following, he was admitted 
a ſcholar of that houſe, and acquired the reputation of a 
October the 27th 1680, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (6). 


good Philoſopher, Poet, and 


r Balch, then one of the Proctors of the 


Univerſity, his Quadrageſimal Collector of the Bachelors that were to determine the latter 


end of that year (c). 


June the 13th 1683, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (d); 


and about the beginning of November following was elected a Probationer- Fellow of 
All-Souls College, having given ſingular proofs of his Claſſical learning and Philoſophy 


before his Examiners (e). 


College to the Living of Welling in Hertfordſhire: but, before he had taken poſſeſſion 


mind of what I owe to the ingenious and learned 
tranſlator of Lucretius. I have not here deſigned to 
rob him of any part of that commendation, which he 
has fo juſtly acquired by the whole author, whoſe 
fragments only fall to my portion. The ways of our 
tranſlations are very different : he follows him more 
cloſely than I have done; which became an inter- 
preter of the whole Poem. I take more liberty, be- 
cauſe it beft ſuited with my deſign, which was to 
make him as pleaſing as I could. He had been too 
voluminons, had he uſed my method in ſo long a 
work, and I had certainly taken his, had I made it 
my buſineſs to tranſlate the whole. The preference 
then is juſtly his, and I join with Mr Evelyn (*) in 


him; that his reputation is already eſtabliſhed in this 
poet, mine is to make it's fortune in the world. If 
J have been any where obſcure, in following our 
common author, or if Lucretius himſelf is to be con- 
demned, I refer myſelf to his excellent Annotations, 
* which I have often read, and always with ſome new 
* pleaſure (2). Mr Creech publiſhed an Edition of 
Lucretius in Latin, intitled; Tits Lucretii Cari de 
Rerum Natura libri ſex, quibus Interpretationem et 
Notas addidit Thomas Creech. Oxon. 1695, 8. The 
Annotations on this Latin Edition were afterwards 
printed at the end of the Engliſh Tranſlation, and all 


together by themſelves. In the Edition of Mr Creech's 
—Lucretius, London 1714, in Two Volumes Octavo, all 


3) See the Pre- 


tace to Creech's 


Lucretius, Lond. 


(4) The nation 
vindicated from 

the aſperſions caſt 
on it in a late 
Pamphlet, intitu- 
led, A Repreſen- 
tation of the pre- 
ſent State of Re- 


ligion, c. P. ii. 


p. 38, Lond. 
1712, vo. 


the verſes of the Text, which Mr Creech had left un- 
tranſlated, are ſupplied : particularly thoſe that were 
omitted towards the end of the 4th book, where the 
Poet treats of the nature of love, are taken from Mr 
Dryden's tranſlation of that part of the author. 
Tranſlator's Notes are diſpoſed in the body of the 
Bool:, under the ſeveral places, to which they properly 


belong; intermixed with ſeveral Annotations by 


another hand ; and all together forming a compleat 
Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſophy (3). And here 
impartiality obliges us not to ſuppreſs the ſevere cenſure 
paſſed on Mr Creech by a certain writer, who, having 
obſerved, that the only book now in being, which from 
one end to the other is an open defence of Atheiſm, is that 
of Lucretius, tells us (4), that this moſt impious 
book in Charles IId's reign was with infinite pains 
* turned into Engliſh verſe, that the ſmoothneſs and 
ſweetneſs of the metre might ſupply what was wanting 
in the argument; that the elegance of the expreſſion, 
the melodious harmony of numbers, and all thoſe 
other bewitching beauties, which attend good poetry, 
might inſenſibly inſtil the poiſon into the minds of 
unthinking people, eſpecially of the youth, whoſe 
imagination is generally too ſtrong for their reaſon, 
and their fancy too powerful for their judgment. And 
this celebrated Tranſlation was not only made by an 
Oxford Scholar {who was thereupon preferred) but it 
was licenſed by the Univerſity of Oxford, where he 
was looked on as a raw lad, that had not read the 
Lucretius of Creech, who died, as he lived, like a 
true Atheiſt; but being a + igh-Church Prieſt,” his 
murdering himſelf was not made to paſs for a judg 
ment.“ U his calumny is ſufficiently anſwered in the 
Preface to the two volumes. 

[B] His Tranſlation of Horace. ] It is intitled ; The 
Oades, Satyrs, and Epiſtle of Horace. Done into 
Engliſh by Mr Creech. It is dedicated To the very 
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A. 


the confeſſion of it, with this additional advantage to 


The one man's face, and „ another. 


In 1701, having taken Holy Orders, he was preſented by his 


of 


much eſteemed John Dryden, Eſq; In the Preface, hav- 


ing obſerved, that Quintilian was of opinion, that a// 
Horace's Odes ought not to be interpreted, he adds: 
what he means by Interpretation is evident to every 
one that underſtands the extent of the word, and the 
Ancients method of inſtructing: and why this 
caution is reſtrained to the Odes, and not applyed to 
the Satyrs as well, ſince the reaſon upon which he 
fixes it ſeems common to both, muſt be taken from 
the deſign and ſubject-· matter of the Poems. To deſ- 
cribe and reform a vicious man neceſſarily requires 
ſome expreſſions, which an Ode can never want. The 
paint, which an Artiſt uſes, muſt be agreeable to the 
piece which he deſigns. Satyr is to inſtruct, and that 
ſappoſeth a knowledge and diſcovery of the Crime ; 
while Odes are made only to delight and pleaſe, and 
therefore ev'ry thing in them that juſtly offends is 
unpardonable.* Theſe principles, he ſays, made him 
cautious of ſome Odes, tbo he omitted to tranſlate three 
more upon a different Account. The Odes, not tranſ- 
lated by Mr Creech, are; the 6th, gth, 21ſt, 25th, 
and 27th of the Third Book; the 4th of the Fourrb 
Book; and the 12th Epode. As to the Satires of 
Horace, he was adviſed, he tells us, to turn them to our 
own time, ſince Rome was now rival d in her wices, 
aud Parallels for Hypocriſy, Profaneneſs, Avarice, and 
the like, were eaſy to be found. But thoſe crimes, he 
declares, * were much out of his acquaintance, and 
* ſince the character is the ſame whoever the perſon is, 
* he was not ſo fond of being hated, as to make any 
* diſobliging application.” Such pains, ſays he, would 
look like an impertinent labour to find a dunghill, only 
that I might ſatisfy an unaccountable humour of 2 
e con- 
cludes his Preface with acknowledging himſelf indebted 
to other writers, particularly my Lord Roſcommon, 
to whoſe admirable verſion he owed the ſenſe, and 
the beſt lines in the Art of Poetry. | 
[C] His tranſlations from other antient authors, both 
in proſe and verſe.) They are: I. A Tranſ/lation of the 
Idylliums of Theocritus, with Rapin's Diſcourſe of 
Paſtarals, Oxford, 1684, 8wo, dedicated to Mr Arthur 
Charlet of Trinity College in Oxford. II The 2d 
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it, 


Elegy of Ovid's Firſt Book of Elegies : and the 6th, 


7th, 8th, and 12th of Ovid's Second Book of Elegies: 
and the Story of Lucretia, out of Ovid de Faſtis. III. 
The 2d and 3d of Virgil's Eclogues; and part of 
Virgil's Fourth Georgic. IV. The Thirteenth Satire of 
Juvenal, with Notes. V. A Tranſlation into Engliſh of 


the werſes prefixed to MrQuintinie's Compleat Gardiner. 


VI. The Lives of Solon, Pelopidas, and Cleomenes, 
from Plutarch. VII. The Life of Pelopidas from Cor- 
nelius Nepos. VIII. Laconic Apophthegms, or Re- 
markable Sayings of the Spartans, from Plutarch. IX. 
A Diſcourſe concerning Socrates his Demon, and The 
two firſt Books of the Sympofiacs, from Plutarch. X. 4 
Tranſlation of Manilius's Aſtronomicon. 

[D] Admitted a Commoner of Wagdham College in 
Oxford.) The Author of the Poetica! Regifter (5) tells 
us, that his parents circumſtances not being ſufficient to 
ſupport him in a liberal Education, his diſpoſition and 
capacity for learning raiſed him a Patron in Colonel 
Strangeways, whoſe generoſity ſupplied that defect; 
and that this gentleman ſent him to Wadham-College, 
where he was admitted a ſcholar on the foundation. 
[LE] He 


% 
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(5) Vol. I T5 


Fol. I. b 


1 * 


1701. 


ſacod's ber it, he unfortunately put an end to his own life [E}, at Oxford (F). He has the character 


f) Regiſter, Sc. 


F 


this was finiſhed, he ſent it over to his dear friend 
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CRE EC H. CRESSEY. 1317 


of having been a man of excellent parts and ſound judgment; a perfect maſter of the Greek 


fol 1. f. 39 and Latin Languages; but naturally of a moroſe tem 


N dut n per, and too apt to deſpiſe the under- | 
ſtandings and performances of others (g). . | * n 


CE] He put an end to his own life.) Neither. the ſelf about the end of June 1700, and was found in that 


(6) For Septemb. motives to, nor the circumſtances of, this affair are circumſtance three days after. The Poetical Regifter 


certainly known. The author of the Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres (6), informs us, that, in the year 
1700, Mr Creech fell in love with a woman, who 


ſays nothing of the particular manner of his death, but 
only that he unfortunately made away with himſelf in 


< the year 1701 ; and aſcribes (7) this fatal eataſtrophe of (7) Ubi ſupras 
treated him with great neglect, tho” ſhe was com- Mr Creech's life to the moroſeneſs of his temper, which 


plaiſant enough to ſeveral others. This affront he could made him leſs eſteemed than his great merit deſerved, 


not bear, and reſolved not to ſurvive it. Whereupon and engaged him in frequent animoſities and diſputes 
he ſhat himſelf up in his ſtudy, where he hanged him- upon that account. T 


CRESSEY or CRESSY (Hvcn-Pavrin, or Sznnnds) a celebrated writer, 
in behalf of the Papiſts, and one of their Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, who. flouriſhed 
in the ſeventeenth Century. He derived his deſcent from an ancient and honourable family, 
ſeated formerly in Nottinghamſhire, but before his time had removed into Yorkſhire, of 
which county he was himſelf a native, being born at Wakefield in the year 1605 (a). His ge) Thoreſby's 
father was Hugh Creſſey, Eſq; Barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, his mother's name was Mar- l 
gery the daughter of Dr Thomas Doylie, an eminent Phyſician in London (5). He | 
was educated at a Grammar-ſchool in the place of his nativity, till ſuch time as he had 60% Woot ab. 
attained the age of fourteen or thereabout, and then in Lent-term 1619 he was removed to col. 320. 
Oxford where he ſtudied with great vigour and diligence, and in the year 1626 was Saber Meme- 


| | rials of Archbi- 
admitted Fellow of Merton-college in that univerſity (c). After taking the degrees of top Cranmer, 


Bachelor and Maſter of Arts he entered into Holy Orders, and became Chaplain to“? ? 
Thomas Lord Wentworth, then Lord Preſident of the North, with whom he had the () wooe's Ach. 
honour to live ſome years (d). About the year 1638 he went over to Ireland with that _ II. 
wiſe and worthy nobleman Lucius Carey, Lord Viſcount Falkland, to whom he was like- 8 115 

wiſe Chaplain, and by him much countenanced and eſteemed (e). By the favour of this (4) Sir James 
noble perſon, when Secretary of State, he was in the year 1642 promoted to a Canonry in * 2 
the collegiate church of Windſor, and to the dignity of Dean of Laughlin in the kingdom of ; 
Ireland, but through the diſturbances of the times he never attained the poſſeſſion of either (0 Epiſtle apolo-- 


of theſe preferments (F). After the unfortunate death of his patron, who was killed in the 0 


Honour, 
battle of Newbury, he found himſelf in a manner deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, and therefore £* vi. 


readily accepted a propoſal that was made him of travelling with Charles Bertie, Eſq; (g) 4) Fat, Oxon. 
afterwards created Earl of Falmouth, a great favourite of King Charles II. unhappily ſlain Ve. I. * — 
in a battle at ſea in the firſt Dutch war after the Reſtoration (). He quitted England in Wells, Val. IL, 
the year 1644, and making the tour of Italy with his pupil, moved by the declining ſtate e 356. 
of the Church of England, he began to liſten to the perſwaſion of the Romiſh Divines, 72) Wood's th, 
and in the year 1646 made a publick profeſſion at Rome of his being reconciled to that Oxon. Vol. II. 
Church (i). He went from thence to Paris, where he thought fit to publiſh what he was TO 
pleaſed to ſtile the motives of his converſion, which work of his, as might be reaſonably (5) Hittorian's 
expected, was highly applauded by the Romaniſts, and is ſtill conſidered by them as a — 
very extraordinary performance [A]. Aſter taking this ſtep he was much inclined to be- (i) See the pre- 
come a Monk of the Carthuſian Order, and had thoughts of entring into the Monaſtery of ee 
Engliſh Carthuſians at Newport in Flanders, but from this he was diſſwaded by ſome of wood's Athen. 
his zealous countrymen, who were deſirous that he ſhould continue to employ his pen in Ag * 
defence of their religion, for which the ſevere diſcipline of a Order would have allowed 

him but little time; and therefore by their advice he laid aſide that deſign, and being re- 
commended to Henrietta Marfa; Queen Dowager of England, he was taken under her pre 


tection, and being invited by the Benedictine College of Engliſh Monks at Douay in 


Flanders, he at length reſolved to retire thither, and for the expence of his journey received 


one hundred Crowns as a bounty from that Princeſs, who could but ill ſpare even fo ſmall 


a ſum at that time. Some time after his arrival at Douay he entered into the Benedictine 


Order, 


[4] 4: very extraordinary performance]. The your antagoniſt ; at the cloſe of this epiſtle, he invited (1) This ciccum- 
author was pleaſed to entitle this work, ExomoLo- him into England, aſſuring him that he ſhould be pro- _ * _ 
GESIS : or a faithful narration of the occafions and vided with a convenient place to dwell in, and a 3 Eel- | 
moti ves of his Converſion to Catholic Unity. Paris 1647 ſufficient ſubſiſtence tb live comfortably, without being gle to a perſan 
and 165 3, in 8vo. To the laſt edition is an appendix, 


moleſted by any, about his religion and conſcience. of Honour, p. 47+ 
in which are cleared certain miſconſtrufions of his Exo- This offer, tho? our author did not accept, yet he re- 


mologeſis, publiſhed by J. P. author of the Preface to the turned, as became him, an anſwer full of reſpe& and (2) 2 
Lord Falkland's diſcourſe of Infallibility. As ſoon as gratitude to the kind friend who had made it (1). Few Moderator, by 


books are more admired than this by the Papiſts, who _ 2 * 


Dr Henry Hammond, as to one whoſe ſincerity he flatter themſelves, that he has fully anſwered the ju- was written under 
had experienced, and for whoſe judgment he had a dicious Mr Chillingworth, and his own kind patron the title of La- 
high eſteem. That learned perſon wrote him a very the learned Lord Falkland; but we know that they are genda Lignea, in 


kind letter in anſwer ; in which he thanked him for ſo apt to magnify the performances of all their con- 3. — 
his book, but at the ſame time, told him there was a verts, that there is no lay ing any great ſtreſs upon ſuch thr is ha 
vein of fallacy ran through the whole contexture of commendations (2). 8 ly treated. 
it; adding, we are friends, and I do not propoſe to be 
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Moderator, I.ond. 
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Order, and upon that occaſion changed the name he received at his baptiſm of Hugh. 
Paulin, for that of Serenus de Creſſey, by which he was afterwards known to the learned 
(% Sir James world (K). He remained about ſeven years or more in that college, and during his re- 
Ware's Works, ſidence there publiſhed a large work, of which the reader will find ſome notice taken at 
the bottom of the page [BJ. After the Reſtoration and the marriage of King Charles II. 
Queen Catherine appointed our author, who was then become one of the Miſſion in 
(1) 3 * England, her Chaplain, and thence forward he reſided in Somerſet-houſe in the Strand (J). 
2ol. 30. The great regularity of his life, his ſincere and unaffected piety, his modeſt and mild 
| behaviour, his reſpectful deportment to perſons of diſtinction, with whom he was formerly 
acquainted when a Proteſtant, and the care he took to ayoid all concern in political affairs 
or intrigues of State, preſerved him in quiet and ſafety, even in the molt troubleſome 
times. He was, however, a very zealous champion in the cauſe of the Church of Rome, 
and was continually writing in defence of her doctrines, or in anſwer to the books of con- 
troverſy, written by Proteſtants of diſtinguiſhed learning or figure, and as this engaged 
him in a variety of diſputes, he quickly gained a great reputation with both parties, the 
Papiſts looking upon him to be one of their ableſt advocates, and the Proteſtants allow- 
(=) See DrWhit- ing that he was a grave, a ſenſible, and a candid writer (m) [C]. But that which of all 
2 reface ro 15 his performances contributed to make him moſt known, was his large and copious 


Anſwer to Dr Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which was indeed a work of great pains and labour, and executed 


1818 


— 


Pierce's Court- 


rote with much accuracy and diligence. He had obferved that nothing made a greater im- 
The Chriſtian preſſion upon the people in general of his communion, than the reputation of the great 
antiquity of their Church, and the fame of the old ſaints of both ſexes, that had flouriſhed 
in this iſland ; and therefore he judged that nothing could be more ſerviceable, to that 
which he ſtiled the Catholick Intereſt, than compoſing ſuch a Hiftory as might ſet theſe 
points in the faireſt and fulleſt light poſſible. He had before him the example of a famous 
Jeſuir, Michael Alford, alias Griffith, who had adjuſted the fame Hiftory under the years 
in which the principal events happened, in four large volumes, collected from our ancient 
Hiſtorians, but as this was written in Latin, he judged that it was leſs ſuited to the deſign 
which he had in view, of bringing it into the hands of common readers, and therefore he 
ſet himſelf this painful taſk of puting it into Engliſh, with ſuch helps and improvements 
( This account às he thought neceſſary (n). His Hiſtory was very much e. by the moſt learned of 
on his e e his country men, of the ſame religion, as appears by the teſtimonies prefixed to it. To 
ng is col ecte : R . . . 
out of his copious ſpeak impartially, the order, regularity, and coherence of the facts contained therein, de- 
HA. of nen. ſerve to be commended, and the gravity, or rather ſolemnity, of the language is very 
| © agreeable to the author's aim and intention, as is likewiſe the care and punctuality ſhewn in 
0e) Wood's Ath. citing his authorities (o). But, on the other hand, he is juſtly, tho? modeſtly, cenſured by 
= 8 1. 2 learned prelate, for giving in to the ſuperſtitious notions of many of our old writers, and 
tranſcribing from them ſuch fabulous paſſages as have been long ago exploded by the in- 
(p) Nicho!on's quiſitive and impartial criticks of his own faith (p). Anthony Wood thinks this however 
> f, 1. excuſable, becauſe he tells us from whence he had them, and perhaps we may render this 
excuſe rather better, by obſerving that he meant to excite his readers to a zealous imitation 
of their pious anceſtors, rather than afford them hiſtorical inſtruction, from a nice and 
critical examination of what the authors, from whom he collected his materials, had 
delivered. The book however ſtill maintains it's credit among the Romaniſts, is reputed 


E moſt authentick eccleſiaſtical chronicle, and is frequently cited by their moſt conſiderable 
XON. Ols 


1652, p. 97+ 


A. 331. authors, as a performance of eſtabliſhed reputation () DJ. He propoſed to have publiſhed 


another 


of the myſtical theology, entituled, Sax cr So HA; treatiſes of that reverend Prelat 


EI At the bottom of the page] This was a treatiſe and therefore we find it Por ſome of the 


or, Directions for the prayers of contemplation, Ec. 
extracted out of more than XL treatiſes, written by 


the late Reverend Father Aug. Baker, a Monk of the 


Engliſh congregation of the holy order of St Benedict. 


Dowway 1657, in 2 vol. in a large 8. To which are 
added, Certain patterns of devout exerciſes of im- 
mediate at; and actions of the will, Of this Father 
Augüſtine Baker, whoſe true name was David Baker, 
who had ſtudied the Law in the Middle-Temple, and 
who from being little better than an Atheiſt, became 
a convert to Popery, and a very zcalous devotioniſt, 
the Oxford Hiſtorian has given us a very large ac- 


he had made very copious collections, that were of 
great ſervice to our author, when he entered upon the 
execution of the ſame project. | RE 

[C] That he was a grave, a ſenſible, and a can- 
did writer.) The firſt work, that he publiſhed after 
his return to England, bore this title 4 non eſt inven- 
tus returned to Mr Edward Baghaw's enquiry and wainly 
boaſfted diſcovery of weakneſs in the Grounds of the 
Church's infallibility. 1662. 80. 

He wrote next, A /ctter to an Engliſh gentleman dated 
July 6th 1662, wherein Biſhop Morley is concerned, 


He publiſhed after this, Roman Catholic Dofrines no 
Novelties ; or, an anſwer to Dr Pierce's Court-Sermon, 
-niſcalled, The primitive rule of Reformation. 1663, 
800. anſwered by Dr Daniel Whitby. | 

[D] As a performance of eſtabliſhed reputation.] 
The reader will form a very juſt and clear notion of the 
author's real intentions in compoſing this work, by pe- 
ruſing the title of it, which, for this reaſon, I ſhall in- 
ſert at large. The Church Hiſtory of Brittany, from the 
beginning of Chriſtianity to the Norman Congieſt ; ander 
Roman Governors, Britiſh Kings, the Engliſh Saxon 


Heptarchy, the Engliſh Saxon and Daniſh Monarchy. 


(4) Werle Ath, Count (3). He had once it ſeems ſome intention of Containing, I. The Lives of all our Saints, aſſigned to 
Ovens Vol. I. writing the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, for which he proper ages wherein they lived. II. The erections of 
v0l, 8. 


Epiſcopal Sees, and Succeſſion of Biſhops. III. Ve ce- 
lebration of Synods, National, Provincial, and Dio- 
ceſan. IV. The foundations of Monaſteries, Nunneries, 
and Churches. V. And a ſufficient account of the Suc- 
ceſſions of our Kings, and of the civil affairs of this 
Kingdom ; fromall which is evidently demonſtrated, that 
the preſent Roman Catholick Religion hath from the 
beginning, without interruption, or change, been pro- 
fefſed in this our holy Iſland, &c. By the reverend Father 
Serenus Creſley, of the Holy Order of St Benedict, 
1668 fol. (4) He very fairly acknowledges that = 

> uit 


(4) There is 9 
nume of the place 
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of moſt of the co- 
ies, but 1% wi 
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another volume of this Hiſtory, which was to have carried it as low as the diſſolution of 
monaſteries by King Henry VIII. but before he had proceeded full three hundred years 

lower than the Norman conqueſt, his life and labours were together ſuſpended (r). We are () Sir James 
not however to ſuppoſe from hence, that his whole time was devoted to this large work, A 
on the contrary we find him very warmly engaged in all the controverſies of the times, 

and yet that he had ſome leiſure to beſtow upon works of another natureſ[E]. His laſt 

diſpute was in reference to a book written by the learned Dr Scillingfleet, afterwards Biſho 

of Worceſter, to which, tho* ſeveral anſwers were given by the ableſt of the Popith 

writers, there was none-that ſeemed to merit reply, except that penned by Father Creſſey, 

and this procured him the honour of a very illuſtrious antagoniſt, his old friend and 
acquaintance at Oxford, Edward Earl of Clarendon (s), who, notwitaſtandirg, treated him (:) His Werk was 
upon this occaſion ſomewhat ſeverely, which induced our author to pen and publiſh that ſe Anima: 
letter which is mentioned in the notes. Being now grown far in years and having no very book inticule2, 
promiſing ſcene before his eyes, from the warm ſpirit that appeared againſt Popery amongſt CE EC 
all ranks of people, and the many excellent books written to confute it by the moſt learned *c. 

of the Clergy, he was the more willing to ſeek for peace in the ſilence of a country retire- 


ment, and accordingly withdrew for ſome time to the houſe of Richard Caryll, Eſq; a 


gentleman of an ancient family and affluent fortune, at Eaſt Grinſtead in the county of Suſ- 


| fence on every occaſion, and ſure of having his pieces read with fingular favour and at- 


| bulk and ſubſtance of his work, is taken from the 


piſts ſtiled — of Chalcedon, and the large col- 


however amounts to no more than this; that he did 
not think himſelf obliged to believe all that he had 


ſex, and dying upon the 10th of Auguſt 1674, being then near the ſcventieth year of his 
age, was buried in the pariſh church there (t). His loſs was much regretted by thoſe of (e) Wood's Ath. 


his communion, as being one of their ableſt champions ready to draw his pen in their de- -— "Mes _ 


tention (. His memory alſo was revered by the Proteſtants, as well on account of the (*! See the Char 
purity of his manners, and his mild and humble deportment, as for the plainneſs, candour, thor by Edward 
and decency, with which he had managed all the controverſies that he had been engaged in, Selten, E; 


and 


* 


forementioned writers, it cannot be denyed but that 
we are much obliged to their diligence in the ſearch 
of publick records, and their ſincerity in delivering 
what they found; true it is, that B. Parker, ac-_ 
cording to che impulſe of a Calviniſtical ſpirit, often 
inſerts malicious invectives againſt the Catholick 
Chuch, as being indeed the patriarch of Calviniſtical 
prelacy. B. Godwin is leſs cholerick, and may be 
legion of manuſcripts chiefly made by Father Au- * excuſed, if now and then he ſeeks ſome advantage, 


4 
three firſt volumes of the Eccleſiaſtical Annals, writ. * 
[5 

5 

o 

c 

c 
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guſtine Baker, of whom ſome account has been given particularly upon the account of married prelates. 
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ten in Latin by Father Griffith, and that for the ad- 
ditions and improvements he has made, he {lands chiefly 
indebted to the Monaſticon Anglicanum, publiſhed by 
Sir William Dugdale, the Decem Scriptores, the Flores 
Hiſftarie Ecclefiaftice, by Dr Smith, whom the Pa- 


in the former note. He offers ſome apologies, for * But as for B. Uſher, his admirable abilities in Chro- 
the fabalous relations inſerted in his Hiſtory ; which nological and Hiſtorical Erudition, as alſo his faith- 
fulneſs and ingenuous fincerity in delivering without 
any provoking reflections, what with great labour 
he has obſerved, ought certainly at leaſt to exempt 
him from being treated by any one rudely and con- 
temptuouſly, eſpecially by me, who am moreover 
always obl:ged to preſerve a jult reſentment of very 


taken the pains to colle&, and conſequently he leaves 
the ſame liberty to his reader, who without doubt is 
not at all bound to have a larger meaſure of faith 
than the author. There is one thing very fir gular in 
his preface. His education at Oxford had taught him * many kind effects of friendſhip, which I received from 
civility, his living at Court had improved it, and the © him.“ | | 
obligations he Jay under to ſeveral eminent and worthy [E] Some leiſure to beſtow upon works of an- 
perſons of our religion, compelled him to ſhew it inthe other nature.] We have already taken notice of this in- 
manner of his treating ſuch prelates of our Church, as clination to the Myſtick Divinity, which lead him to - 
he had occaſion to mention, in reference to the mat- take ſo much pains about the works of Father Baker, 
ters recorded iff his Hiſtory. But for this however, and from the ſame diſpoſition he alſo publiſhed Sixteen 


he thought himſelf obliged to make an apology to revelations of divine love, ſhexwed to a devout ſervant 


thoſe of his own communion, which is ſo very re- of our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an Anchorete of 
markable as to deſerve the reader's particular notice. Norwich, ho lived in the days of King Edward III. 


hut for my excuſe, or defence, I muſt take leave to printed 1670. 84s. and dedicated to the Lady Blount, 


* fay, I. That herein I follow not only the example of Sodingdon, widow of Sir George Blount, and like- 
of the ancient beſt Fathers in their diſputes, even a- wiſe changed from. old into modern Engliſh more 
* gain Arians, Photinians, Novatians, &c. but of the compendiouſly. A book written before the change of 
* moſt learned author of the Proteſtants Apology. Religion, entitled, An abridgment of the book called 
II. I am aſſured, that if my accuſers were per- The cloud of unknowing, and of the counſel referring 
ſonally to converſs with thefe Proteſtant prelates, ro the ſame. This is not printed, but in MS. and 
they ud — ſuch a manner change their was ſhewn -to Anthony Wood, by Father W.R. a | 
titles Now I ſee no reaſon, why an- obligation Benedictine Monk (5). ) Wood, Ath. 


ſhould be impoſed on any, to be uncivil with his The next performance of his was upon occaſion Oxon. Vol. II. 


pen, and not with his tongue. I do rot find, that of a famous treatiſe, written by Dr Stillingfleet, a- col. 53": 
ever any Proteſtants eſteemed ſuch civility an ad- gainft the Church of Rome, which made a very great 
vantage to them in the debate concerning their noiſe in thoſe days, and put for ſome time a ſtop to 
ordinations ; for to inftance in a caſe in juſt reaſon, the encroachments their Miſſionaries were daily making, 
far leis diſputable than that, yet not long ago ac- which highly provoked thoſe of the Roman com- 
tually and terribly diſputed: If during the.late re- munion. This was entitled, 
bellion, a faithful ſubje& of the King ſhould have Anxſwer to part of Dr Stillingfleet's Book, entituled I- 
petitioned for a paſs to go through the rebels quar- dolatry. practiſed in the Church of Rome, 1672. 809. 
ters, no man would have ſuſpeted him of dif- He publiſhed alſo, | — 
loyalty, becauſe in his petition to Fairfax, Crom- Fanaticiſm fanatically imputed to the Catholick 
well, or Waller, he ſtiled them Lords Generals. Church by Dr Stillingfleet, andthe imputation refuted and 
[Tas not the King himſelf, in addreſſes to the un- Fetorted, &c. 1672. 8 vo. 
lawful Parliament, done the like? yet all this ſure- Queſtion, Why are you a Catholick ? Queſtion, Why 
ly without engagement to acknowledge their autho- are you a Proteſtant ? 1673. 8vo. 
rity to be legitunato, particularly as touching the 
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| Graduates, Upon the acceſſion of King James II. to the Crown, he was in great favour with that 


. 41. proſecution carried on, in May 1687, againſt Dr Peachey Vice- Chancellor of Cambridge, 
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c) See Dr pe and which had procured him in return, much more of kindneſs and reſpect, than almoſt 


2 any other of his party had met with, or indeed deſerved (w). 


ply toour author's 


Anſwer to Dr Jn ſupport of Dr Stillingfleet, the Earl of Clarendon Epiſtle apolegetical to a Perſon of Honour, touching his 


Pierce s Court 


 Garmon, wrote Animadverſions upon our author's anſwer; in windication of Dr Stillingfleet, 1674. 890. In this 


which he very plainly tells him and the world, thatitwas work he gives a large relation of the ſtate and con- 
not devotion, but neceſſity and want of a ſubſiſtence, dition of his affairs, at the time of what he ſtiles his 
which drove him firſt out of the Church of England, converſion, in order to remove the imputation of 
and then in:o a Monaſtery ; as this noble peer knew quitting his faith to obtain bread. The laft work 
him well at Oxford, it may be very eaſily imagined that he publiſhed was entitled, 

that what he ſaid made a very ſtrong impreſſion, and Remarks uton the Oath of Supremacy. E 

it was to efface this, that our author thought fit to ſend 

abroad an anſwer under the title of 


CREW(NaTHANAEL ) Biſhop of Durham in the end of the ſeventeenth, and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth, century, was the fifth ſon of John Lord Crew of Stene in the 
i county of Northampton [A], by Jemima, daughter and coheir of Edward Walgrave of 
(a) Dugd. Paron. Lawford in Eſſex, Eſq (a); He was born at Stene, the 3 iſt of January 1633 (%: and 
Vol. II. p. 432. jn 1652 admitted Commoner of Lincoln. college in Oxford (c), where he took the degree 
() From his epi- Of Bachelor of Arts the 1ſt of February 1655-6 (4) ; ſoon after which he was choſen 
taph, Fellow of that college (e). The 2gth of June 1658, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts 
(% Woes, Ath. (F). At the Reſtoration, he declared heartily in favour of the Crown and Hierarchy (g); 
edit, 1721, Vol. and in 1663 was one of the Proctors of the Univerſity (5). The year following, on the 
Mi. col 177. 2d of July, he took the degree of Doctor of Law (i): and ſoon after went into holy 
(4) „id. Faſti, Orders. Auguſt the 12th 1668 he was elected Rector of Lincoln-college, upon the 
— 20 deceaſe of Dr Paul Hood. On the 29th of April 1669, he was inſtalled Dean Chicheſter, 
and held with that dignity the Præcentorſhip, in which he had been inſtall'd the day before. 
He was alſo appoihted Clerk of the Cloſct to King Charles IT (C). In 1671, upon the tranſ- ( wi, l 
lation of Dr Blandford to the See of Worceſter, he was elected Biſhop of Oxford in his b. 25: > 
room on the 16th of June, confirm'd June the 18th, conſecrated July the 2d, and A 
(s) Wod tells enthroniz'd the 5th of the ſame month; being allowed to hold with it in commendam the fames It. = 
us, Bet tber. Living of Whitney, and the Rectorſhip of Lincoln- college (/) : But this laſt he reſign'd 
is no evidence of the 18th of October 1672 (m). In 1673 he perform'd the ceremony of the marriage of (7) Wood,Athen 
his having been james Duke of York with Maria of Eſte (n). Through that Prince's intereſt, with Whoſe 
meaſures he ſeems to have heen very compliant, he was tranſlated, the 22d of October (9) comp. un, 
(4) Arhen. uvi 1674, to the rich Biſhoprick of Durham; which had been kept vacant ever ſince the death 5% Ereland, by 
Tal, col ;o. of Biſhop Coſin, January 15, 1671-2 (o). In the beginning of the year 1675, he ec. 157, V. 
baptized Katherina-Laura, the new-born daughter of James Duke of York (p). The I f. 44. 


Wood, udi ſuptz, 


26th of April 1676, he was ſworn of the Privy Council to King Charles II (9). col. 178. 


ſe A th en. ubi 
ſupra. 


(HY Faſti, col. 122. 


(i) Faſti, col. 180; 


and Catalogue of 


* = 8 8 . - 6 - a (s) See that Com- 
(i) Weak, Ack. Prince, who thought him moſt obſequious to his will: Accordingly, on the 29th of De- miſſion, publiſhed 


ubi ſupra; and cember 1685, he was made Dean of his Majeſty's Royal Chapel in the room of Henry © 2638, * 
15 alſo inſert 


. LeNeve's Faſt. N 31. EY, Pa | 
Sp 716, 5.491, Biſhop of London who had been remov'd; and within a few days after, namely January 8, inthe Comp. Hit. 


61, 62. was admitted into the Privy Council (r). In 1686 he was appointed one of the Com- S r-452, 
= .* . on * . n * 
3 miſſioners in the new Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion erected by King James (5s), and ſeem'd to Tue Life of Kin 


Weid. and be preud of that honour [BJ. By virtue of that Commiſſion, he appear'd, on the gth of 2 hg 


Survey of the ca. Auguſt, at the Proceedings againſt Henry Biſhop of London, and was for ſuſpending him aa aug, 3. 


e Ta S, De. = * =. U ; * | uw 
Br Willis, El, during the King's pleaſure ; tho' the Earl, and Biſhop, of Rocheſter, and Chief Juſtice 3 
urnet's Hift, 


Vol. 11. p 434. Herbert, were againſt it (). Immediately after that Biſhop's ſuſpenſion, Commiſſioners e hiscun Tin, 


(% ]. Le Neve, Were appointed to exerciſe all manner of Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within the dioceſe of Vet- nag 


a; above, 5. 491. London, of which Biſhop Crew was one (2). The 20th of November following, he was 
hn) tn pain preſent at, and conſenting to, the degradation of Mr Samuel Johnſon (; previous to (%) compl. tit, 
to the Life of the moR ſevere puniſhment that was inflicted on that eminent Divine. In the fore- = abore, p. 43 


ag 3 mention d quality of an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioner, he countenanc'd with his preſence a . 
, edit. 1703, ) Ibid. p. 450 


for refuſing to admit one Alban Francis, a Benedictine Monk, to the degree of Maſter 
of Arts in that Univerſity, without taking the oaths (x). And, in July the ſame year, 303. 
f pat 


[ 4] Was the fifth ſon of John Lord Crew of Stene on the gth of November 1626, for openly manifeſting 
&c.] This John Lord Crew was ſon and heir to Sir his diſlike at King Charles the Iſt's. raiſing money by 
Thomas Crew, Kt. one of the Serjeants at Law to way of Loan: On his being diſplac'd, we are infor- 
King Charles I. Speaker of the Houſe of Commons med, he diſcovered no more diſcontent, than the 
21 Jacob. & 1 Caro. and deſcended from the an- weary traveller is offended, when told that he is ar- 
cient family of Crew in the County Palatine of Che- rived at his journey's end. He is ſaid, to have firſt 
ſter. Having been inſtrumental in the Reſtoration of brought the model of excellent building into Che- 
K. Charles II, he was advanced by that King, in the ſhire (2). : ES dr St 
13th year of his reign, April 20, 1661, to the dig- [LB] And ſeemed to be proud of that honour) Biſhop 775 e f 
nity of a Baron of this realm, by the title of Lord Burnet tells us (3), that he was lifted up with it, Dugdale'sOrigios 
Crew of Stene, and to the heirs male of his body and ſaid, now his name would be recorded in hiſtory : Juridiciales, in 
(1) Dugd)c, ubi (1). — The elder brother of Sir Thomas Crews And when ſome of his friends repreſented to him, the che Liſts. 
Lypras above-mentioned, was Sir Randolph Crew Kt. who danger of acting in a court ſo illegally conſtituted, 1 
on the iſt of July 1614, was made Serjeant at Law; * he faid, he could not live, if he ſhould loſe the (OS 
and the 26th of January 162ꝶ conſtituted chief Juſtice * King's gracious ſmiles : ſo low and ſo fawning {adds 1. cir, 170 
of the King's bench, but deprived of the ſame again * the Biſhop) was he.“ ei 4 p. 676. 
> n 


(2) Fuller's Wor- 


* 267 8 


() Ibid. p. $01, 


1 compl. Hiſt» refus'd to drive him that way (9). 


he offer*d to attend the Pope's Nuncio at his publick Entry into London ; buf his coachman 
His name was put again in a new Eccleſiaſtical 


\ 


a FA. Commiſſion iſſued out this year, in October (z): In which he ated, during the ſevere 
4 N. Salmon's 


Live of the Eng” proceedin 88 


againſt Magdalen- college in Oxford, for refuſing to elect one Anthony 
1 ep, Ge. Farmer their Preſident, purſuant to the King's mandate (a). 


The Biſhop continued 


1821 


s, :bid, 


- of King 
. p. 19. 


0d, Athen. 
col, 1177. 


mpl. Hit, 
land, by 
Kenner, 
729, Vol. 
5 wm 

un lupry 
78. pry, 


that Com- 


(x) 5 


(bl ele. Com- Rocheſter and Peterborough (5), to draw up a Form of Thankſgiving for the Queen's 


h Tho. Sprat, 


acting as an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioner till October 1688; when that Commiſſion was 
ee Hiſt. of aboliſhed, Towards the end of the year 1687, he was employed, with the Biſhops of 


miſſion, 7 being with child (c). 


9%, P. 27 


Thus he complied with the King's deſigns, till he found that the 
Prince of Orange's party was likely to prevail. But, then, he abſented himſelf from the 
Council- board, and told the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that he was forry for having fo 
long concurr'd with the Court; and deſir'd now to be reconcil'd to his Grace, and the 
_ a. kus. other Biſhops (d). Moreover, in the Convention that met January the 22d, 1688-9, to ” 
"ove, p. os, conſider of filling the Throne, he was one of thoſe who voted, on the 6th of February, 
__ that King James II. had abdicated the Kingdom (e). Notwithſtanding all this, his 
thorough compliance with the late Court's arbitrary deſigns, had rendered him fo obnoxious 
0% Tho: e. to the Nation, that he was excepted by name out of the Pardon granted by King William 
e and Queen Mary, May the 23d, 1690 (F), which fo terrified him, that he abſconded 
for a time, and was ready to go, or actually went, beyond Sea [C]: and offered to com- 3. a. 
pound, by reſigning his Biſhoprick (g). However he found means afterwards to make 115 . 
his peace, and to preſerve his Biſhoprick : But, in order to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of 9. 8:2. 
that dignity, he was forced to permit the Crown to diſpoſe of, or at leaſt to nominate to, ; 
his Prebends of Durham, as they ſhould become vacant (5). By the death of his two elder % From tate 
0 Wood, Ach. brothers, he became in 1691, Baron Crew of Stene; and, about the 21ſt of December the : 
ali ſopras ſame year, he married, but left no iſſue (i). During the reſt of King William's reign, he 67) Gui 

remain'd quiet and unmoleſted, tho* not much conſidered. In the year 1710, he was one twpra, col, 1178; 
(/) 5 ee, of the Lords that oppoſed the proſecution then carried on againſt Dr Sacheverell, and de- 9 5 
58. u c 1e. clared him Not Guilty; and likewiſe proteſted againſt ſeveral ſteps taken in that affair (c). 

He applied himſelf chiefly, in the latter part of his life, to works of Munificence and 

Charity. Particularly, he was a very great benefactor to Lincoln- college, of which he Gen Anne, 

had, been Fellow, and Rector [D]; And laid out large ſums in beautify ing the Biſhop's 3 — 

palace at Durham (7); beſides many other inſtances of generolity and munificence of a anne, by A. Bo- 

more private nature, At length, his Lordſhip departed this life on Monday September 3 Rey 

18, 1722, aged eighty eight: and was buried in his chapel at Stene, the zoth of the ſame 429, 444, 445+ 

month (m), with an inſcription on his monument{[Z]. He held the See of Durham forty | 

ſeven years, as he had done that of Oxford three, continuing a Biſhop fifty years, three ( Magna Britan. 

months, and two days; which was a longer time than any Engliſhman ever enjoy'd that Zoe => 

” honour, except Thomas Bourchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who held the Sees of 


(a) Se a full ac- 


( z) Compl. Hiſt. 


| 2s above, p. 597 
(el Compl. Hiſt. 95 avove P 59757 


4s above, po 496. 


(d) Ibid, p- $27, 


(+) See Annals of 


), publiſhed Worceſter, Ely, and Canterbury, fifty one years and twenty one days, His Lordſhip , n _ 
8, 47, ; wy Ys f 2 . l 1 g (1m) Willis, as a- 
lo men dying without iſſue, the title of Baron Crew of Stene became extinct with him. abuye p. 257, 
omp. Hiſt, | | | i 
a [C] And was ready to go, or afually went, be- Ten pounds per annum a-piece for ever, to the Curates 
- of King youd Sea] This particular is variouſly related by two of of four Churches belonging to the ſaid College, viz. 
2 9 % Kennet, in our Hiſtorians. One of them (4) writes thus; The All-Saints and St Michael in Oxford, Twyford in Buck- 
ug, 3. Coy! Hiſt. 35 © Biſhop of Durham had paid ſo much court to the inghamſhire, and Comb in Oxfordſhire. All theſe 
e N 97 * King, and to the very Nuncio of the Pope, that he were to take place from Michaelmaſs 1717. He like- 
3 te ) * deſpair'd of any favour at the Revolution; and he wiſe ſettled Twenty pounds a year a-piece on twelve 
cen Tay * was once got beyond Sea in a fright : but being Exhibitioners, which took place at Lady-day 1718. 
— EG IIs oy as 
g * vant, he made a new intereſt in the new Court and lege e el it; but the Fellows 
Parliament, and bought off the complaints of Mr having diſobliged him, in refuſing to chuſe for their 
_ 2 Samuel Johnſon, #nd others, who had ſuffer'd by Rector, a Gentleman whom he recommended to them, 
, * him.” The othet Hiſtorian's words are as fol- upon the death of Dr Fitzherbert Adams; his Lord- 
GE (5) Burnet'sHift, lows (5) © The poor biſhop of Durham, who had abſ- ſhip thought fit to alter his deſign. | 
* eee time, © conded for ſome time, and was waiting for a Ship ; 3 ; Ea 
1 3 7% © to get beyond Sea, fearing publick affronts, and had [E] Vith an inſcription on his monument.] Which is 
bid. p. 305 offered to compound by reſigning his biſhoprick, was as follows. | 


5 
* now prevailed on to come, and by voting the new 
« ſettlement to merit at leaſt a pardon for all that he 
* had done : which, all things conſidered, was thought 
very indecent in him, yet not unbecoming the reſt 
of his life and character.“ He did not attempt to 
go beyond ſea till after he was excepted out of the 
Act of Indemnity : ſo that the laſt inaccurate writer 
is miſtaken in that particular. 

[D] He was a very great Benefafor to Lincoln- 
College, of which he had been Fellow, and Refor.] 


Near this Place lyeth the Body 
Of the Right Reverend and Right Honourable 
NATHANIEL Loa p CREW 
Lord Biſhop of DuxAu, and Baron of SrENE, 
: Fifth Son of John Lord CREW. 
He was born Far. 31. 1633. 
Was conſecrated Biſhop of OXFORD 1671. 


alle War / ; Tranſlated to DuRHAM in 107. 
, inCheſkite He added Twenty pounds per annum, to the Headſhip, Was Clerk of the Cloſet and Privy Counſellor 
8; and or Rectory; and Ten pounds per annum to each of In the Reigns of King CuakLEs II. and 
dale'sOrigion the twelve Fellowſhips, for ever. He made up the Bi- . Ki ES II : 
diciales, in ble clerk's place, and eight Scholarſhips belonging to 5 5 JAMES II. 
Liſts, that college, 'Ten pounds a year each, for ever, which And died Sept. 18. 1722, 
Eig. of Wh before were very mean. He made an augmentation of Aged 88. C 
Time, Vel 
edit, 1724. * 
70. | 
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vey of London, 
publiſhed by 
Strype, Vol. 1. 
C. iii. p. 203. 
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CRISPE (Sir NicnoLas) an eminent and loyal citizen in the reigns of King 
Charles the Firſt and King Charles the Second, he was the ſon of a very eminent merchant, 
(a) Stow's Sur- and grandſon of an Alderman of London (a), born in the year 1598, and bred accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times, in a thorough knowledge of buſineſs, tho? heir to a great 
eſtate (b). He made a conſiderable addition to this by marriage, and being a man of an 
enterprizing genius, ever active and ſollicitous about new inventions and diſcoveries, and, 
(5) Charadters of which very rarely happens, wonderfully induſtrious and diligent about things he had brought 
to bear, he was ſoon taken notice of at Court, knighted and became one of the Farmers of 
the King's Cuſtoms (c). When the trade to Guinea was under great difficulties and diſ- 
couragements, he framed a project for retrieving it, which required a very large ſum of 
money to bring it about, but his reputation was ſo great, that many rich Merchants wil- 
lingly engaged with him in the proſecution of the deſign (4); and to give a good example, 
as well as to ſhew that he meant to adhere to the work that he had once taken in hand, he 
cauſed the caſtle of Cormantyn upon the gold coaſt, to be erected at his own expence (e). 
By this judicious precaution, and by his wiſe and wary management afterwards, himſelf 
elich Trade to and his aſſociates carried their trade to ſuch a height, as to divide amongſt them fifty 
thouſand pounds a year(f). When the times grew dark and cloudy, and the King's 
(e See the monu- affairs were in ſuch diſtreſs he knew not how to turn himſelf for want of money, Sir 
Nicholas Criſpe and his partners in the farming of the cuſtoms, upon very ſhort warning, 
and when their refuſing it, would have been eſteemed a merit with the Parliament, raiſed 
him ſo large a ſum as one hundred thouſand pounds at once (g), and that with ſuch circum- 
ftances of chearfulneſs as might be truly ſaid to double the value of this ſervice [A]. After 
the war broke out, and in the midſt of all the diſtractions with which it was attended, he 
| continued to carry on a trade to Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Norway, Moſcovy, and 
Guinea, p. 103. Turkey, which produced to the King near one hundred thouſand pounds a year, beſides 
(OD Lieds Leyal Keeping moſt of the ports open and ſhips in them conſtantly ready for his ſervice; all the 
Sufferers, p. 627. correſpondence and ſupplies of arms which were procured by the Queen in Holland, and 
by the King's agents in Denmark, were conſigned to his care, and by his prudence and 
vigilance ſafely landed inthe North, and put into the hards of thoſe for whom they were in- 
tended (+). In the management of ſo many nice and difficult affairs, he was obliged to 

eep up a very extenſive correſpondence, in doing of which he diſcovered a moſt ſuprizing 
dexterity, for he hardly ever made uſe of cypher, but penned his letters in ſuch a peculiar _ 
ſtile, as removed entirely his intentions from the apprehenſion of his enemies, and yer left 
them very intelligible unto thoſe with whom he tranſacted (i). He had alſo an incom- 


parable addreſs in bringing any thing to bear that he had once contrived, to which on 


(iy Character of tributed not a little, that in matters of ſecrecy and danger he ſeldom truſted toany hands 
eminent Citizens but his own, and to facilitate this, he made uſe of all kind of diſguiſes, ſometimes when he 


was believed to be in one place he was actually at another; letters of conſequence he carried 
Sufferers, p. 627. in the diſguiſe of a porter; when he wanted intelligence he would be at the water fide with 
a baſket of flounders upon his head, and often paſſed between London and Oxtord in the 
dreſs of a butter. woman on horſeback between a pair of panniers (#). He was the principal 
author of that well-laid deſign for publiſhing the King's Commiſſion of Array at London, 
which was defeated by another deſign that Mr Waller through fear betrayed, for which 
Tomkins and Chaloner ſuffered (!), and of which we have but a very obſcure account in a 
very celebrated hiſtory (m) [BJ. It is however very certain that there was nothing diſ- 


[A] As might be truly ſaid to double the value of 
this ſervice.) It was but a ſhort time before the King 
was obliged to leave London, that he found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of applying to thoſe fout eminent 
citizens, who were then farmers of the cuſtoms, for no 


Teſs a ſum than one hundred thouſand pounds, and that 


075 Lloys's Loyal 
dufFerers, p. 627. 


to be advanced immediately (1). Theſe farmers of the 
cuſtoms, were Sir Nicholas Criſpe, Sir Abraham Dawes, 
Sir John Jacob, and Sir John Wolſtenholme. When 


the matter was propoſed to Sir Nicholas, he ſaid, 


it was a large ſum and ſhort warning, but that pro- 
vidence had made him able, and his duty made him 
* willing to lay down his proportion, whenever his 
* Majeity called for it.” Sir Abraham Dawes had 
ſome relations, whoſe affections leaned the other way, 
and who beſides had great expectations from him; 


they magnified the ſum that was deſired, the incer- 


2) From a MS, 
tormerly belong- 
ing to Peter Le 
Neve, Eſq; 


tainty of it's being repaid, and the danger that it would 
be taken ill by Parliament, who might inſiſt upon the 
like ſum. * Well, ſaid Sir Abrabam, this then is the 
* worlt that can happen, and I bleſs God, who has 
* made me able to pay my allegiance, and to pay for 
it (2).” Something of the ſame kind was infinuated 
to Sir John Jacob, who was not only very ſincerely 
loyal, but which generally go together, a man of a 
warm temper and a tender heart, * What, /aid he in 
« reply, ſhall I keep my eſtate, and ſee the King want 
© wherewithal, to protect me in it? If it pleaſe God 


honourable 


© to bleſs the King, tho' J give him all I have, I ſhall 
© beno loſer, if not tho' I keep all I have, I ſhall be 
© no ſaver (3).“ Sir John Wolſtenholme, a ſtout and (z) Frglit Bae 
and plain man, advanced his proportion, as he after- nettage, Vol. IV. 
wards did larger ſums, without any ſpeeches (4). He P. 458. 
and Sir Nicholas Criſpe lived to ſee the Reſtoration, and. ; 
to be farmers of the Cuſtoms again under King (#7 From ” kn 
Charles the ſecond, after they and the reſt had paid mii. 
deeply for this proof of their loyalty. | 
[DB] And of which abe have but a very obſcure ac- 
count, in a very celebrated Hiſtory] We have in the 
Earl of Clarendon's Work, a very large account of 
Mr Waller's deſign, and the methods employed by him 
to bring it to bear, and of the manner in which it was 
diſcovered. His Lordſhip then takes occaſion to tell 
us, that the parliament, to magnify their danger, blended 
this with another deſign that was formed in the King's 
quarters, and as this relates expreſsly to the perſon of 
whom we are ſpeaking, it is neceſſary the reader ſhould 
ſee it (5). From the King's coming to Oxiord, many () Clarendon's 
citizens of good quality, who were proſecuted or History of the 
jealouſly looked upon, in London, had reſorted to Rebellen, 5. 3'% 
the King, and hoping if the winter produced not a 
peace, that the ſummer would carry the King before 
that city with an army, they had entertained ſome 
diſcourſe of raiſing upon their own ſtocks of money 
and credit, ſome regiments of foot and horſe, and 
joyning with ſome gentlemen of Kent, who were 
. * likewiſe 
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honourable in. the deſign itſelf, fo far as Sir Nicholas Criſpe was concerned, or any juſt 
grounds of throwing reproach, or ſo much as ſuſpicion upon him, for the diſcovery of it; 
but it ſeems the noble author was not entirely poſſeſſed of the facts relating to it, and either 


willingly or inadvertently confounds Sir Nicholas Criſpe's deſign of executing the King's 
Commiſſion of Array in London (), which might have been done as legally as any where 


elſe, with another deſign ſuperinduced by Mr Waller of ſuprizing the Parliament, in bring- 
ing which to bear he proceeded very vigorouſly at firſt, till finding that he had engaged in a 


1523 


4 
(4) May's Hiſt, 
of the Prhament 
of England, 1, lit, 
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matter too big for his management, he ſuddenly loſt his ſpirits, and ſome of the chief men 


in the Houſe of Commons gaining intelligence that ſomething was 1n agitation to their 
prejudice, May 31ſt, 1643 (0), they preſently ſeized Mr Waller and drew from him a 
compleat diſcovery, which, from the account they publiſhed, plainly diſtinguiſhed theſe two 
projects [C]. By the diſcovery of this buſineſs, Sir Nicholas Criſpe found himſelf obliged 


likewiſe inclined to ſuch an undertaking : among 
theſe* was Sir Nicholas Criſp, a citizen of good 
wealth, great trade, and an active ſpirited man; 
who had been lately proſecuted with great ſeverity by 
the Houſe of Commons, and had thereupon fled from 
London for appearing too great a ſtickler ina petition 
for peace in the city. This gentleman induſtriouſly 


preſerved a correſpondence ſtill therein, by which he 


gave the King often very uſeful intelligence, and aſ- 
ſured him of a very conſiderable party which would 
appear there for him, when ever his own power ſhould 
be ſo near as to give them any countenance. In the 
end, whether invited by his correſpondents there, or 
truſting his own ſprightly inclinations and reſolutions 
too much, and concluding that all who were equally 


to 


and within few days after her return to London, de- 
livered it to a perſon who was appointed to call for it. 
How this commiſſion was diſcovered, I could never 
learn, for tho' Mr Waller had the honour to be ad- 
mitted often to that Lady, and was believed by her to 
be a gentleman of moſt entire affections to the King's 
ſervice, and conſequently might be fitly truſted with 
what ſhe knew, yet her Ladyſhip herſelf not knowing 
what it was ſhe carried, could not inform any body elſe. 
It is very evident from this account, that the noble 
Hiſtorian was not much in the ſecret himſelf, and this 


perhaps might incline him not to entertain a better 


opinion of it, for it is very apparent, that he looked 
upon Sir Nicholas Criſpe's zeal as puſhing him a little 
too far in this buſineſs, that he very much doubted 
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honeſt, would be equally bold, he deſired his Majeſty whether that commiſſion, however managed, could turn 


to grant a commiſſion to ſuch perſons whom he would to the King's advantage, becauſe of the want of ſpirit 
nominate of the city of London, under the great ſeal in thoſe concerned; and that after all, he could never 
of England, in the nature of a Commiſſion of Array, find out how the original commiſſions came into the 
by virtue whereof, when the ſeaſon ſhould come, his Parliaments hands ; becauſe the Lady Aubigney de 
party there would appear in diſcipline and order, and livered it, as ſhe was directed, fo that it was out of 
that this was defired by thoſe who beſt knew what her hands before it was diſcovered, and while it was 


truſted to them, would not be executed at all, or Mr Waller, becauſe ſhe herſelf did not know what it 
elſe at ſuch a time, as his Majeſty ſhould receive am- was. | 
ple fruits by it, provided it were done with ſecrecy LC] Which from the account they publifhed, plainly 
equal to the hazard they ſhould run, who were em- diſtinguiſbed theſe two projects.] We have at the cloſe 
ploy'd in it.“ The King had this exception to it. of the laſt note, pointed out the difficulties under 
The improbability that it could do good, and that the which, from his own account, it is very plain that the 
failing might do hurt to the undertakers“ But the noble Hiſtorian laboured ; it is true, that he remarks 
promoter was a very popular man in the city, where it as a point of inſincerity in the Parliament, that 
he had been a commander of the Trained-bands, till, they kneeded theſe two projects together, which re- 
the ordinance of the Militia remov'd him, which ra- mark of his is very well founded; but then it is very 
ther improv'd than leſſened his credit, and he was evident, that he does not himſelf diſtinguiſh them ſuf- 
very confident it would produce a notable advantage ficiently, but imputes the failing of Sir Nicholas Criſpe's 
to the King. However they deſired it, who were there, deſign, to the want of ſpirit, in thoſe who were to 


. 


countenance and authority was requiſite, and being in her hands, ſhe could ſay nothing about it to- 


and would not appear without it, and therefore the manage it. To ſay the truth, there is no one point of 


King conſenting to it, referring the nomination of all fo great importance, in the Hiſtory of thoſe times, 
perſons in the commiſſion to him, who he verily be- that is ſo darkly, ſo imperfectly, and fo confuſedly re- 
lieved had proceeded by the inſtruction and advice of lated by all our general hiſtorians. Mr Archdeacon 
thoſe that were neareſt the concernment, and for the Echard (6) takes all that he ſays about it, from the Earl 
ſecrecy of it, the King referred the preparing and of Clarendon, and blames the Parliament for blending 
diſpatch of the commiſſion to Sir Nicholas Criſpe him- theſe two deſigns, at the ſame time that he juſtifies 
ſelf, who ſhould acquaint no more with it than he them, by not ſhewing how they ought to be diſtin- 
found requiſite ; ſo without the privity or advice, of guiſh'd. This afforded occafion to another writer (7) 
any. counſellor, or Miniſter of ſtate, then moſt truſted to attack the ſincerity, or at leaſt the conſiſtency, both 
by his Majeſty, he procured ſuch a commiſſion as he of the noble Peer and of the reverend writer ; and he 
defired. (being no other than the commiſſion of array in thinks that he has fully proved his point, and juſtified 
Engliſh,) to be ſigned by the King, and ſeal'd with the the Parliament, by producing ſome paſſages from the 
great ſeal. This being done and remaining ſtill in his dying ſpeeches of Mr Tomkins and Mr Challoner. 
cuſtody, the Lady Aubigney, by a paſs, and with the A little attention to facts and dates will clear up this 
conſent of the Houſes, came to Oxford to tranſact the whole affair, and enable us to ſet it in it's proper light, 
affairs of her own fortune with the King, upon the which is certainly one of the moſt uſeful purpoſes to 
death of her huſband, who was killed at Edghill, and which this kind of writing can be applied. Sir Nicho- 
ſhe having in few days diſpatched her buſineſs there, las Criſpe remained at London, as long as he could re- 
and being ready to return, Sir Nicholas Criſpe came to main there with ſafety, or had any hopes of doing his 
the King, and beſought him to defire that Lady, Majeſty ſervice, but being removed from his command 
who had a paſs, and ſo could promiſe her ſelf ſafety in the Trained-Bands, cenſured for promoting a pe- 
in her. journey, to carry a ſmall box (in which that tition for peace, and ſeeing Sir Richard Gurney then 
* commiſſion ſhould be) with her, and to keep it in Lord Mayor of London, impriſoned, depoſed, and 
* her own cuſtody, until a gentleman ſhould call to puniſhed for doing what he took to be his duty, in 
her Ladyſhip for it, by ſuch a token,” that token he publiſhing the King's proclamation, which tended to 
ſaid © he could ſend to one of the perſons truſted the execution of the Commiſſion of Array, he retired 
* who ſhould keep it by him, till the opportunity came to Oxford (8). As he had the King's ear, it is no 
in which it might executed.” The King accordingly wonder that he informed his Majeſty, that there was 
wiſhed the Lady Aubigney to carry it with great care, a ſtrong party for him in the city of London; who 
and ſecrecy, telling her © it much concerned his own were defirous of acting for his ſervice, and of levying 
* ſervice,” and to deliver it in ſuch manner, and upon regiments of horſe and foot, at their own expences, 
ſuch aſſurance, as 15 before mentioned, which ſhe did, which they were the rather induced to do, becauſe 


- * \ | while 
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: to declare openly and plainly the courſe he meant to take, and having at his own expence 
raiſed a regiment of horſe for the King's ſervice, he put himſelf at the head of it, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as remarkably in his military as he had ever done in his civil 
capacity. When the ſiege of Glouceſter was reſolved on, Sir Nicholas Criſpe was charged 
with his regiment of horſe to eſcort the King's train of artillery from Oxford, which im- 
( Lloyd's Loyal portant ſervice he very gallantly performed (p). In the month of September following a 
— 82 very unlucky accident befel him, in which he was no way to blame, and tho?” the circum- 
p. 52+ ſtances attending it clearly juſtified his conduct to the world, yet the concern it gave him 
was ſuch as he could not ſhake off ſo long as he lived. He happened to be quartered at 
Rouſlidge in Glouceſterſhire, where one Sir James Ennyon, Baronet, of Northampton- 
ſhire, and ſome friends of his took up a great part of the houſe, tho* none of them had 
any commands in the army, which however Sir Nicholas bore with the utmoſt patience, 
notwithſtanding he was much incommoded by it. It fell out ſome time after, that certain 
| horſes belonging to thoſe gentlemen were miſſing, upon which Sir James Ennyon, tho' he 
had loft none himſelf, came to Sir Nicholas Criſpe on their behalf, inſinuating that ſome 
of his troopers muſt have taken them, and after a long expoſtulation conceived in pretty 
rough terms, inſiſted that he ſhould immediately draw out his regiment, that ſearch 
might be made for them. Sir Nicholas anſwered him with all the mildneſs imaginable, 
offered him as full ſatisfaction as it was in his power to give, but excuſed himiclf from 
drawing out his regiment, as a thing improper and inconvenient at that juncture, for reaſons 
which he aſſigned him (49). This however was fo far from contenting Sir James, that he 
left him abruptly, and preſently after ſent him a challenge, accompanied with a meſſage to 
this effect, that if he did not comply with it he wouid piſtol him againſt the wall, Upon 
this Sir Nicholas Criſpe taking a friend of his with him, went to the place appointed, 
where he found Sir James Ennyon and the perſon who brought him the challenge. Upon 
their meeting, Sir Nicholas began to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to pacify him, but to no 
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S he was determined to receive no ſatisfaction but by the ſword (r), and they ac- 
and, p. 96. Cordingly engaged, and in this duel Sir James having received à wound in the rim of the 


while they remained under the power of the Parliament, 
they were obliged to contribute both arms and money, 
againſt the dictates of their conſciences, and to act in 
ſome meaſure againſt the ſide to which they wiſhed 

well. But to enable them to carry their intentions 

into execution, and to have what they took to be a 

legal authority to warrant their proceedings, it was 
neceſſary they ſhould have the King's commiſſion, im- 
powering them to do what they inclined to do, as well 

as to appoint a General, and to grant commiſſions, 
which was the purport of the commiſſion under the 

- King's broad ſeal, dated at Oxford, March 16th in 
i the eighteenth year of his Majeſty's reign (9). The 
Hiſtorical Collec. Perſon, they had in view, to command the men they 
tions, P. iii. Vol, were to raiſe, was Sir Hugh Pollard, a member of 
II. p. 324—327. Parliament but at that time a priſoner in the Compter, 
| and a body of the King's forces were to advance 
within fifteen miles of London, to countenance their 
proceedings, to ſupport them, if that was found=prac- 
ticable, or to join them in caſe they were forced to 
retreat (10). This commiſſion was directed to Sir Ni- 
cholas Criſpe, Sir George Stroud, Knights; to Sir 
Thomas Gardiner, Knight, Recorder of 
George Binion, Knight, Richard Edes, and Mar- 
maduke Royden, Eſquires ; Thomas Brown, Peter 
Paſſon, Charles Gennings, Edward Carleton, Roger 
Abbot, Andrew King, William White, Stephen Bol- 
ton, Robert Alden, Edmund Foſter, Thomas Blink- 
horne, of London Gentlemen, and to all ſuch other 
perſons, as according to the true intent and purport of 
that commiſſion ſhould be nominated and appointed to 

N be Generals, Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Serjeant- 
Majors, or other officers of that council of war. It 
is very evident, from hence, that this commiſſion was 
not at all intended to countenance a ſeeret conſpiracy, or 
to cover a dark and private plot againſt the Parliament. 
but to enable thoſe who, in this diſpute between the 
King and Parliament, were for the former, to de- 
clare themſelves ; this buſineſs was carried with ſo 
much ſecrecy, that it was entirely ripe for execution, 
and the day fixed for the riſing was the laſt of 
May (11). But 1 the perſons truſted in this 
affair was one Mr Tomkins, an old and faithful ſer- 
vant of the King's, who was brother-in-law to 
Mr Waller, and to him that gentleman communicated 
his deſigns, which were of another nature, and by 
his aſſiſtance Mr Waller had likewiſe a conſiderable 
party in the city, whom he encouraged by aſſuring 
them that moſt of the Lords, and many members 
of the Houſe of Commons, wiſhed well to, and would 
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Aubigney, and for his own ſecurity buried it in his 


that any great diſcoveries were made of the perſons Collectins, P.. 


Mr Tomkins, Mr Challoner, Mr Blinkhorne, Mr Ab- 
ndon ; Sir 


belly, 


at a proper ſeaſon join with, them. Tomkins de- 

pending upon this, got his other friends to poſtpone _ 
their inſurrection, and that very day on which it was to 
have been made, Mr Waller's ſchemes were diſ- 
covered (12), How that happenned, is not material 
to be diſcuſſed here, but it was this that gave occaſion 
to the ſeizing Mr Tomkins, Mr Challoner, Mr Blink- 
horne, and ſeveral others. As to the finding the Com- 
miſſion, tho* the noble Hiſtorian was ignorant of it, 
it was nevertheleſs a thing very publickly known; for 
Mr Tomkins was the perſon ſent for it to the Lady 


(12) May's Hig, 
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cellar, as he confeſſed upon his examination; upon 
which it was immediately dug up, and thus it came 
into the Parliaments hands (13); yet it does not appear {(13)P.u%worth 


wg 


originally embarked in that deſign, tho” it was, as has „l. II. b. 38 
been already obſerved, ripe 2 execution, when 

Mr Waller's plot was but in embryo. On the 3cth of 
June, a council of war ſat at Guildhall, of which the 
Earl of Mancheſter was Preſident, before whom 


bot, and Mr White, were tryed ; of whom the four 
firſt received ſentence of death, Mr Tomkins was ex- 
ecuted over againſt his own houſe, and at his death he 
called the matter for which he ſuffered a fool buſi- 
neſ5, and ſaid he was drawn into it by affection for 
his brother in-law ; which -plainly ſhews, that by 
fooliſh buſineſi, he meant Mr Waller's ſcheme. As 
to Mr Challoner, he was aſſiſted by Mr Peters, and 
appears to have been a zealot in the Puritan way. 
He does indeed ſay, that he died juſtly, but then he 
was acquainted only with Mr Waller's deſign. He 
was executed the ſame day, before the Royal Exchange, 
in his dying ſpeech he obſerves, that he had been 
wrongfully charged, with reſpe& to the Commiſſion ; 
he ſaid. he knew nothing of the procuring it, nor of 
the Commiſſion itſelf, till the friday beſore the diſ- 
covery (14). The day before theſe men ſuffered, (14) See thek 
Mr Waller received ſentence of death, at the court- Dying Spreckesat 
martial, tho' a member of the Hou'c of Commons; wth in 
was reprieved by the Earl of Eſſex, as General, and . 
afterwards pardoned for his diſcoveries (15). Upon (1% May's Hi. 
the whole it appears, that Sir Nicholas's deſign was | ,h.pariiament 
open and honourable, and was conducted with great |, in. p. 46, 
ſecrecy and ſucceſs, and that it was diſappointed by 

the breaking out of a thing quite different from it in 

it's nature, of which Sir Nicholas Criſpe had no 
knowledge, and in the credit or event of which there- 


fore he could have no concern, ; 
| i PD) Is 
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rliament, 
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in Ruſt 


lay's Hiſt, 
»2r:1ament, 
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belly, languiſhed for near two days And then expired, but firſt of all ſent for Sir Nicholas 
Criſpe, and in a manner becoming a Gentleman and a Chriſtian, was ſincerely reconciled to 
him (6). Upon the 2d of October following Sir Nicholas was brought to a Court Martial 
for this unfortunate affair, and upon a full examination of every thing relating to it, was 
moſt honourably acquitted [DJ. He continued to ſerve with the ſame zeal and fidelit 
during the year 1644, and in the ſpring following, when a treaty was ſet on foot at Ux- 
bridge, the Parliament thought fit to mark him as they afterwards did in the Iſle of Wight 
Treaty, by inſiſting that he ſhould be removed from his Majeſty's preſence (:). A few months 
after, they proceeded to an act of greater ſeverity, for April 16th, 1645, they ordered his 
large houſe in Bread-ftreet to be fold (#), which had been for many years belonging to his 
family; neither was this ftroke of their vengeance judged a ſufficient puniſhment for his 
offences, ſince having reſolved to grant the Elector Palatine a penſion of eight thouſand 
pounds a year, they directed that two thouſand ſhould be applied out of the King's revenue, 
and the remainder made up out of the eſtates of Lord Culpeper and Sir Nicholas Criſpe (w), 
which ſhews how conſiderable a fortune he had left at their mercy. The King's affairs 
were now grown deſperate, when Sir Nicholas finding himſelf no longer in a capacity to 


render him any ſervice, thought it expedient to preſerve himſelf, with which view, in the 


beginning of the month © 


\pril 1646, he embarked with Lord Culpeper and Colonel 


Monk, and a few days after was ſafely landed in France (x). As he had many rich rclations 
who had a great intereſt with thoſe in power, they interpoſed in his favour, and as . Sir 
Nicholas knew very well that he could be of no ſervice to the Royal Cauſe abroad, he did rials, p. 200. 
not look upon it as any deviation from his duty to return and live quietly at home (y) 
Accordingly having ſubmitted to a compoſition, he came back to London and took all the 3 
pains he could to retrieve his ſhattered fortunes. He was indeed a perſon of ſo clear a way, Andie: 
head, had ſuch thorough and extenſive notions of trade, and withal of ſo quick an in- Oc. Vol. II. 


vention, that he very ſoon engaged again in buſineſs, with the ſame ſpirit and ſucceſs as 
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(7) Whitlock's 
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morials, p. 145, 
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(y) Lloyd's Loy- 
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col. 26. 


before (z). In this ſeaſon of proſperity he was not unmindful of the wants of his Royal ( Charatters «f 
Maſter then in exile, but contributed chearfully to his relief, when his affairs ſeemed to 
be in the moſt deſperate condition (a), Upon the great change that happened after the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, he was inſtrumental in reconciling many to their duty, and fo 
well were his principles known, and ſo much his influence was apprehended, that when it 
was propoſed the Royaliſts in and about London ſhould ſign an inſtrument ſignifying their 
inclination to preſerve the publick tranquillity, he was called upon and very readily ſubſcribed 
it (5). He was alſo principally concerned in bringing the city of London in her corporate () Kenner's Chr. 
capacity, to give the encouragement that was requſite to leave General Monk without any 
difficulties or ſuſpicion (c), as to the ſincerity and unanimity of their inclinations. It was 
therefore very natural after reading the King's letter and declaration in Common- Council 
May 3d, 1660, to think of ſending ſome members of their own body to preſent their duty 
to his Majeſty ; accordingly, having appointed nine loyal aldermen and their recorder, the 
next perſon they thought of was Sir Nicholas Criſpe (d), who with ſeveral other worthy 
perſons they added to that committee, from an aſſurance that the King would receive a 
double ſatisfaction from the nature of their meſſage, and from it's being brought by ſeveral 
of thoſe who had ſuffered deeply in his own and in his father's cauſe. His Majeſty re- 
ceived theſe gentlemen very graciouſly in their publick capacities, and afterwards teſtified 
to them ſeparately the-ſenſe he had of their paſt ſervices. Upon the King's return Sir 


Nicholas Criſpe and Sir John Wolſtenholme, tho? the latter was then near fourſcore, were ,, 


re-i"-ſtated as Farmers of the Cuſtoms, which they put into very good order (e). As Sir 

Nicholas was now in years and ſomewhat infirm, he ſpent a great part of his time at his? ##*: 

noble country feat near Hmmerſmith, where he was in ſome meaſure the founder of the 7+; antiquities of 
| Chapel (F). He had now an opportunity of returning the obligation he had received Miideſes, P. ii. 

from ſome of his relations, nor did he negle& it, but procured for them that indemnity © * 

from. the King gratis, for which he had fo dearly paid during the late confuſion (g). The (g) U, Loy- 


ID] Was meſt honourably acquitted.) The beſt ju- 
ſtification of what has been ſaid in the text, is to 
give the reader the ſentence of the court-martial, by 
which he was tried, and which was conceived in the 
(19! The Civil following terms (16). * In the cauſe depending a- 
— . * gainſt Sir Nicholas Criſpe, Knight, concerning the 
and, p. 97. Leath of Sir James Enyon, Knight, flain by him 
* in a Duel, in September laſt; the court being in- 
.* form'd that an affixer was duly ſet up upon the 


* court-houſe door, according to their order, of the 


+ 28th of September laſt, and the affixer afterwards 
* taken down, and brought into the court, and pro- 
* clamation being made, and no man appearing a- 
* gainſt him, yet upon examination of all the matter, 
* and difference between them, and that the friends 
* of the ſlain taking notice thereof, the court pro- 
* ceeds to ſentence. That although the court doth, 
* condemn all manner of Duels, and utterly difallow 


8 them; yet in this particular caſe of Sir Nicholas 
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laſt teſtimony he received of his royal maſter's favour, was his being created a Baronet 
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eminent Citizen3 
of London, P-97. _ 
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(e) Skinner's Hiſt. 
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d) Kennet's 
Hiſtorical Regi- 
ſter, p. 133. 


Engliſh Baro- 
nettage, Vol. IV. 


al Sufferers, p. 


628. 


— 


© Criſpe, in conſideration of the great injury he re- 


* ceived, in his own quarters, and how much he was 
« provoked, and challenged, the court have thought fic 
* to acquit him of any puniſhment in this court, and 
* doth leave, and recommend him to his Majeſty's 
« mercy, for his gracious pardon ; the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1643. | | 
Signed Forth Lord Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral and Preſident. Dorſet, Briſtol, 


Northampton, Andover, Dunſmore, 
Jacob Aſtley, Arthur Aſhton, Wil- 
liam Brumchard, and John Byron. 


By whom the whole matter was reported to the King, | 


and Sir Nicholas brought to kiſs his hand, from 
whom he received a gracious pardon, under the great 
ſeal of England, and was afterwards intruſted in high 
commands for his Majeſty, both by land and ſea. 
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CRISPE CROFT 


n April 16th, 1665 (5), nor did he long ſurvive it, dying February 26th the ſame year (i), 


in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his age (c), leaving a very large eſtate to his grandſon Sit 


Nicholas Criſpe; his corps was interred with his anceſtors in the pariſh church of St 


Mildred in Bread-ſtreet, and his funeral ſermon 
tion mentioned in kinſman Mr Cri 


preached by his reverend and learned 


ſpe of Chriſt-church, Oxford (/), but his Reart was ſent to the Chapel at 


Hammerſmith, where there is a ſhort and plain inſcription upon a cenotaph erected to his 
(4) characters of memory (m); or rather upon that monument which himſelf erected in grateful com- 


glorious martyr King Charles I, of bleſſed memory, as the inſcription 


placed there in Sir Nicholas's life-time tells us, under which, after his deceaſe, was placed 


upon a black pedeſtal, containing his heart. As to the character 


of this active, generous, and loyal perſon, who lived univerſally admired, and died generally 
(m) Antiquities of Jamented, it has been already repreſented from his actions, and if any thing be ſtill wanting 


[E] Inſerted in the nates. ] We have taken all poſ- 


ſible care, to prevent his character from appearing a 
repetition of what is ſaid, either in the text or notes, 
by avoiding, as much as we could, the mention of 
mot of the particulars that are contained therein (17). 
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anceſtors there were many highly diſtinguiſhed by their perſonal reputation and merit, as 


Among the worthy citizens of thoſe times, who, in 
the midſt of moſt epidemick corruption, eſcaped the 
{ſmalleſt ſtain of infection, was Sir Nicholas Criſpe ; 
a gentleman deſcended both by father and mother, 


from the richeſt families in the city, in which they 


had borne the higheſt 
Nicholas did not a 


ces, to which, however, Sir 
re. He came very young in- 


to buſineſs, and with a fortune larger than moſt men 


carry out of it. He had excellent notions of com- 
merce, and he knew how to reduce them to prac- 
tice, and to bring whatever he engaged in up to 
them. He was the moſt general trader of his time, 
but was principally concerned in the commerce to 
Guinea, which was immenſely profitable to him 
and his aſſociates. He was very remarkable for in- 
tereſting himſelf in all domeſtick arts and manu- 
factures, for any improvements, in which he gave 
extraordinary gratuities. All new inventions he al- 
ſo encouraged, and the art of Brickmaking, as ſince 
practiſed, was his own, conducted with incredible 
patience, through innumerable trials, and perfected 
at a very large expence. His principles were equally 
ſound, in religion and politics, and as he derived 
theſe from a good education, ſo their effects not 
only appeared early, but were conſpicious through 
the courſe of his whole life. In 1630, he gave in 
money and/ materials, towards building the new 
Chapel at Hammerſmith, ſeven hundred pounds ; 
beſides being at the expence of adorning the roof, 
with the arms of the crown, and ſprinkling it with 
roſes, thiſtles, and flower de luces all effaced, in 
the troubleſome times that enſued. Himſelf with 
his partners in the cuſtoms, having advanced one 
hundred thouſand pounds to the King, were fined 
one hundred and fifty thouſand to the Parliament, 


which was levied to the laſt farthing upon their 


eſtates. He loved exerciſe, and was remarkable for 
the pains he took to render his company in the Lon- 
don trained-bands, as well diſciplin'd as any troops 
could be; and this natural inclination to military af- 
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the. reader's entire ſatisfaction, it will be found in that exquiſite Eulogy of ſo true a 
patriot, an ſo loyal a ſubject inſerted in the notes [E]. 


fairs, proved very ſerviceable to him, when he. be- 


came a commander of horſe in the royal army. 
He was baſely&etrayed at Cirenceſter, to the Earl of 
Eſſex, who furprized him with the ſmall force he 
commanded, and gained thereby an advantage fatal 
to the King's deſign upon Glouceſter, and which, 
to ſay the truth, had a very unhappy influence on 
the general ſtate of his affairs. When Sir Nicholas 


was obliged to quit the kingdom, and fly into parts 


beyond the ſeas, he made his private misfortunes 
turn publick benefits ; by making ſuch nice inquiries 
into agriculture, manufactures, and mechanick arts, as 
enabled him, upon his return, to make vaſt improve- 


ments in England of every kind. By his inſtructions, 


and through his encouragement, the farmers and 
gardiners in Middleſex, changed their old ſy- 


item for a better. At his expence, the banks of the 


river were ſecured, and the channel cleanſed ; by bis 
communication, new inventions, as to water-mills, 
paper-mills, and powder-mills, came into uſe. After 
the Reftauration, he cauſed to be ereded at his own 


expence, in the ſouth-eaſt corner of the chapel at 


Hammerſmith, near the pulpit, a very neat and 
beautiful monument of black and white marble, 


eight feet in length, and near two in breadth, upon 
which he placed a braſs buſto of his beloved maſter, 


with this ſhort and plain infcription underneath. 
This E frigies was erected by the eſpecial appointment of 


Sir Nicholas Criſpe, Anight and Baronet, as a grate- . 
ful Commemoration of that glorious Martyr King 


Charles I. of blefſed Memory. He alſo directed that 
after his deceaſe, his own heart, intoken of undying 
affection to his royal maſter, ſhould be here in a 
white urn entombed. He ſpent twenty five thou- 
ſand pounds, in building his noble ſeat, which at- 


tracts all eyes from the river. This houſe was pur- 


chaſed by Prince Rupert, for Mrs Margaret Hugs, 
and was not long fince fold to Mr Lannoy, a ſcarlet 


Dyer. It was there he ſpent the calm evening of 
his day, in honour and repoſe, loved by the great, 
prayed for by the poor, univerſally efteemed by all 


ranks of people; and being full of years and glory, 


with much patience and piety, refigned his ſoul to 
the mercy of his Creator, in the fixty-ſeventh 


% 


year of his life.” E 


CROFT (HERBERT) an eminent and worthy Divine, as well as venerable prelate 
of the Church of England, in the ſeventeenth century, He was deſcended, tho? not from 
a noble, yet of an ancient and honourable family, which had flouriſhed in great wealth and 
credit in the county of Hereford (a) from before the Norman Conqueſt, and amongſt his 


well in reſpect to arms as arts, whoſe names we find recorded with honour, by authors of 


unqueſtionable veracity [4]. He was the third ſon of Sir Herbert Croft, of Croft-Caſtle, 


by 


4 DR | x 2 N 
{ 4] By authors of unqueſtionable veracity.] We have Ling Henry VI (2). In the reign of his ſucceſſor Ed- (2) See that Lf 
no diſtin& account of the original of this family; ward IV, Sir Richard Croft, of Croft-Caſtle, was High- - ' * 
only the tradition of the country refers the building Sheriff of the county; and at the battle of Tewkſbury, : 


of Croft-Caftle, which has always been the ſeat of it, took Prince Edward, eldeſt fon to Henry VI. priſoner ; 
(1) Tuller's Wor- to the Saxon times, which is the more probable, ſince, whom, upon proclamation, and promiſe of ſafety for his 
| - thies, in Here- from the earlieſt accounts we have. at leaſt with any perſon, he produced, but had no hand whatever in the 
m fordſhire, tolerable degree of certainty, this appears to have been CS murder of that young Prince, which was com- 
1 a family of eminence in Herefordſhire, and to have been mitted by the King's two brothers, the Dukes of Cla- ( 3) Eoglih 91 
| even then, reputed of great antiquity (1). Thus it oc- rence and Glouceſter (3). From this Sir Richard Croft, 5 4 ; aft 
4 curs in the famous_inquiſition taken in the reign of in a direct line, deſcended Sir James Croft, Knight, 
„ 5 n | Fa 8 | wag | 


. C R O F 
by Mary, daughter and coheireſs of Anthony Browne, of Holt-Caſtle in Worceſterſhire (5) 
and was born October 18th, 1603, at Great Milton near Thame in Oxfordſhire, 
| houſe of Sir William Green, his mother being then on a journey to London (c). He was 
very carefully educated in his junior years in Herefordſhire, and having pregnant parts, 
joined to great ſteadnineſs of mind and unwearied application, he very early qualified him- e- 537: 
ſelf for academical ſtudies, and in order to his impr 
1616 ſent to Oxford, and entered as is ſuppoſed of Cfriſt- church college (d). 
not been long there before his father unhappily joined himſelf with the Church of Rome, 


T. 1527 
(3) Wood's Ach. 


\ ? Oxon. Vol. II. 
in the col. $54. 


(c; Engliſh Baro- 
nettage, Vol. IV. 
ment in theſe, he was in the year 


But he had /4) Frglih Spa- 
niſh Pilgtim, by 


| ames Wad(- - 
and became a Lay Brother in the Benedictine Monaſtery at Douay, and a moſt zealous Tank Lend 


advocate for the Romiſh religion (e) [B]. Upon his father's command he went over to 


1639, 4b, c. 111, 


him, and after ſome ſhort ſtay at Douay was ſent to the Engliſh college of Jeſuits at Se le) Wood's Ath 


Omer's, where by the perſwaſion of Father Lloyd he was reconciled to the Church of 
Rome, and by the infinuations of the ſame perſon and ſome others, contrary to his father's 
advice in that particular, was wrought upon to enter into the order (F). Some time before 
his father's death, which happened about five years after his going abroad, he was by him 
ſent back again to England, in order to manage ſome family affairs, and becoming happily 
acquainted with Dr Thomas Morton, Biſhop of Durham, he was by his arguments brought 
back to the Church of England, and ſoon after, at the defire of Dr William Laud, he 
| went a ſecond time to Oxford, was admitted a Student of Chriſt- church (g); and having 
ſupplicated the univerſity November 21ſt, 1635, that the time he had ſpent in his ſtudies 
in foreign nations might be reckoned as if he had continued there, and that on performing 
the exerciſe requiſite by the ſtatutes for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, he might have 
his grace propoſed in congregation, which was granted; and having performed 
with applauſe, he was admitted to the ſaid degree, and entering into holy Orders became 
Miniſter of a Church in Glouceſterſhire, and Rector of Harding in Oxfordſhire (+). Gabon Slag" 
the ſpring of the year 1639, he attended the Earl of Northumberland, as his Chaplain, in e. 339. | 
his expedition into Scotland (i); and on the 1ſt of Auguſt following was collated to a % 4th. Orca 
Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Saliſbury, vacant by the reſignation of Mr William vai. II. cl. 865. 
In the year 1640, being they the King's Chaplain in Ordinary, he was 
admitted to his degree of Doctor of Divinity (/). 
various occaſions, in thoſe dangerous and difficult times, and always diſcharged his duty dus, Val. II. 
with fidelity and credit, tho* ſome times at the hazard of his life. _ 
came a Prebendary of the Cathedral Church of Worceſter, on the death of Dr Charlet (m). (1) Fadi Oxon, 
July 10th, 1641, he was inſtalled Canon of Windſor in the place of Dr John Pocklington, . 0. 284. 
who was deprived of all his eccleſiaſtical preferments by Parliament (n). In the year 1644, (=) witlis's Sur- 
upon the death of Dr Jonathan Brown, he was nominated Dean of Hereford, where he 
married Mrs Ann Brown, the daughter of his predeceſſor. He reſided chiefly in this city, 
and diſcharged his duty with great punctuality and freedom, even in the worſt of times, at 
the conſtant peril of his then ſmall fortune, and ſometimes to the imminent endangering of 
his life (a) [(C]. His circumſtances were but very narrow for ſome years, notwithſtanding III. p. 273. 
he had ſo good preferments, for the diſſolution of Cathedrals following fo cloſe upon his % elke Sei- 
coming to have any relation to them, he had very little if any benefit from his ſeveral pro- ferings of the 
motions, but at length in the year 1659, by the ſucceſſive deaths of his elder brothers, 


Townſon (T). 


who ſuffered ſeverely in the reign of Queen Mary, 
upon a ſuſpicion of his having ſome intercourſe with 
Sir Thomas Wiatt, for which however he had ample 
amends made him by Queen Elizabeth, to whom he 
| was Comptroller of the houſhold, and a member of 
(+) Camd. Annal. the Privy-Council (4). This Sir James Croft married 
. f. 56% Alice, daughter of Richard Warwick, Eſq; by whom he 
had iſſue Edward Croft, Eſq; who eſpouſed Mrs Anne 
"a Brown, and dying in the life-time of his father, left 
3 behind him a ſon Herbert (5), afterwards Sir Herbert 
, Croft, Knight, who was the father of our prelate. 
[B] And a moſt zealous advocate for the Romiſh 
religion. ] This gentleman, Sir Herbert Croft, received 
e. of knighthood from King James I, at 
6/LitofKnights Theobalds, in the year 1603 (6). And about fourteen 
mace by King years afterwards, turned Papiſt, and went over to 
ames, Douay, where he died (7). He had four ſons, and 
Sena by daughters. His eldeſt ſon William, was knighted 
bi. pate, =: by King Charles I. in the beginning of his reign, and 
adhering firmly to the intereſts of that prince, became 
a colonei in his ſervice, and was killed gallantly 
fighting againſt the rebels at Stone-Caſtle, near Lud- 
8) Athen.Oxon, 10W in Shropſhire, June the gth 1645 (8) His loy- 
ol. II. col. 308. alty was the more extraordinary, fince he had been 
very ill treated by the Court, on account of his op- 


See that l 
publiſhed 1 
ler. 


fore the king took particular notice of his fidelity, 
1 when he ſaw him putting himſelf at the head of his 
tod. Loyal regiment at the battle of Edge-Hill (9). James, the 
e p. 673. ſecond ſon, was alſo a knight, and a Colonel in the 
King's ſervice, and died, as Wood aſſures us, in the 


) Engliſh Bi? 
ttage, Vol. 1 
335. 


thampton (12). 


poſition to the great favourite Buckingham ; and there 


Oxon. Vol. I. 
col. 469. 


(F) Engliſh Ba- 
roncttage, Vol. 
IV. p. 538. 


z) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 864. 


his exerciſe 


5) Englich Baro- 


In 


(&) Willis's Sur- 
vey of Cathe- 


He was employed by his Majeſty upon 


The ſame year he be- * 57 


vey of Cathe- 
drals, Vol. JI. 
P · 676. | 


'n) Antiquities of 
Berkſhire, Vol, 


Clergy, P. u. p. 
. 
Sir 5 1 


year 1659, after ſuffering deeply for his loyalty (10). (10) Ach. Oxon. 

Robert, the fourth ſon, was a Colonel likewiſe {11), Vol. II. col. 368. 

But of him we have no farther account. Elizabeth, Ne 

one of the daughters of Sir Herbert Croft, married (11) Id. ib'd. | 

Sir Thomas Cave, of Stamford in the county of Nor- | 

But whether Mary, the other daugh- (12) Engliſh Ba- 

ter, was married or not, does no where appear; only 7 nettaze, Vol. 

this we know of her, that the was a zealous Proteſtant, IV. P. 537. 

and wrote an anſwer to her father's letter, perſwading 

her to change her religion, to which Sir Herbert Croft, 

made a warm reply (13). 13) Ath. Oxon. 
[C] And ſometimes to the imminent endangering his Vol. I. col. 469. 

life.] He ſhewed upon all occaſions, as far às fell with- 

in the compaſs of his power, or the ſphere of his em- 

ployment, not only the ſame loyalty, but the ſame 


. courageous ſpirit that animated the reſt of his brethren. -/ 


After Hereford fell into the hands of the rebels, he not 
only continued to preach, but to preach that kind of 
doctrine, which how much ſoever they needed, to 
learn, was nevertheleſs what they could hardly bear 
to hear. Once particularly in the Cathedral, he un- 
dook to ſhew them the wickedneſs and impiety of ſa- 
crilege, which he painted in ſuc! | vely colours, as 
provoked them to return the argument in their own 
way ; -for they primed and preſented their pieces, and 
aſked their governor, Colonel Birch, whether they 
ſhould fire upon him in the pulpit ; but being reſtrained 
by him they forbore (14), and Dr Croft ſoon after very (14) Walker's 
wiſely quitted a place, where he was every moment in Suffer ings of the 
danger of ſuffering evil, and was thoroughly fatisfied Clergy, P. ii. p. 
it was no longer in his power to do any good. 34. 


[D] ere 
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Sir William and Sir James Croft, he became poſſeſſed of the eſtate of the family, The 
provocation he had given to the perſons who were then veſted with power was ſo great, that 
he did not conceive it ſafe, even after he was poſſeſſed of the eſtate, to live in his own county; 
and therefore choſe for the place of his retreat the houſe of his good friend Sir Rowland 


Berkeley, at Cotheridge in Worceſterſhire, where he patiently expected the reſtoration of 
Church and State, by the reſtitution of his juſt rights to his Royal Maſter, which happen- 


1528 


ing in May 1660, Dr Croft, as well as other loyal ſubjects, came again into poſſeſſion of his 


C egg. iv ings and ſpiritual preferments (p). Upon the death of Dr Nicholas Monk, Lord Biſhop 
e U 02 of Hereford, he was promoted to that-See December 27th, +661, and conſecrated on the 
8 gth of February following at the Archbiſhop's chapel in his palace at Lambeth, Dr Jaſper 
Freſvl, Lond. fol, Maine preaching the conſecration ſermon (). He officiated likewiſe in his ſpiritual 
— yt function frequently in the King's Chapel, and being very remarkable for his plain and 
f. 233, practical preaching, and for the correſponding ſanctity of his manners and purity of his 
life, King Charles II offered him more than once a better See, that which he then poſſeſſed 

being ſcarce of the value of eight hundred pounds a year, but he very conſcientiouſly re- 

. fuſed it. He became afterwards about the year 1667 Dean of the Chapel Royal, which he 
86 held to 1669 (7) and then reſigned it, being weary of a court life and finding but little 
Vol. II. col-B95- good effects from his pious endeavours. He then retired to his Biſhoprick where he was 
exceedingly beloved for his conſtant preaching, editying converſation, hoſpitable manner 

of living, and moſt extenſive charity. He gave weekly alms to ſixty poor people at his 

palace gate in Hereford, whether reſident there or not, and beſides this he augmented 


ſeveral ſmall livings, ſupported many decayed families, and did various other Chriſtian acts 


of the ſame nature with ſuch privacy that they were never known till after his deceaſe. 
His country houſe being conveniently ſituated in the very centre of his Diaceſe, he ſpent 
a a conſiderable part of his time there, where he was no lefs charitable in relieving the poor 
and viſiting the ſick in all the neighbouring pariſhes. He was very ſtrict in his manner of 
admitting perſons to holy Orders, and more eſpecially to that of the prieſthood, which 
gained him ſome ill will, yet but little in compariſon of what aroſe from another method 
in which however he was inflexible, and that was his refuſing to admit any Prebendaries 


into his Cathedral Church, except ſuch as live within his dioceſe, that the duty of the 


Church might not be neglected, and that the addition of a Prebend might be a comfor- 
6) Willis's Sur- table augmentation to a ſmall living (s). He expreſſed a great deſire to be able to accom- 
on Vol. II. P. pliſh this deſign of his, ſo as to ſee all the dignities of his church beſtowed in this manner, 


Athen. Oxon. and God was pleaſed to grant him his deſire, which he hoped might prove a precedent to 


Val. II. col. 
36 5, 366. 


his ſucceſſors. He was very modeſt and charitable in his opinions, and tho? a true ſon and 
a worthy father of the Church of, England, yet he had a great abhorrence of whatever 
carried the aſpect of perſecution, deſiring that his zeal ſhould appear in the ſoundneſs of his 
doctrines and the holineſs of his life, as the ſureſt and moſt effectual means of ſupporting 
his authority and drawing reverence to the Epiſcopal character in which no man was more 
%) Engl Baro- ſucceſsful (t). His ſermons preached at court, had given the world a ſpecimen of the 
1 fervency of his ſpirit, and at the ſame time of his charity and forbearance, but when the 
controverſy with the Nonconformiſts came to it's greateſt height, and the quarrel was ſo 
artificially widened that the Papiſts entertained hopes of entering through the breach, our 
wiſe and tender conſcienced prelate thought it his duty to interpoſe, and to offer his 
\ aſſiſtance for healing theſe wounds in the Proteſtant Church. Accordingly in the year 
1675 he publiſhed his truly famous work, which tho' no more than a ſmall pamphlet of 

four or five ſheets, made a prodigious noiſe jn the world, and was read and ſtudied by all 

% Ach. Oxon. people of ſenſe and learning in the kingdom (u). It is indeed a moſt extraordinary per- 
Vol. I, col. 366. formance as it was then thought, and has kept it's character to this day, for tho? often re- 


printed it has never been common, and notwithſtanding the numberleſs.volumes written 


the praiſes that have have been beſtowed upon it. As to the title and the circumſtances 
attending this piece, the reader will find them at the bottom of the page, where we 
mention his Lordſhip's works [DJ. We there likewiſe mention the anſwers that were 
| Es | "given 


on the ſame ſubject ſince, is yet looked upon as inimitable in it's kind and worthy of all 


[D] Where we mention his Lordſbip's works. ] 
While his Lordſhip continued about the Court, and 
was generally applauded for his pathetick manner 
in the pulpit, he was prevailed upon to print two of 


his ſermons. 


I. Sermon on Iſaiah Chap. XXVII. the laſt werſe, 
preached before the Lords aſſembled in Parliament up- 
on the Faſt-day, February 4th 1673. London 1674. 470. 

IT. Sermon preached before the King' at Whitehall, 


April 12. 1674. on Philippians I. and the 21ſt. London 


1675. 440. 

IIT. The naked truth ; or, the true ſtate of the Primi- 
tive Church. London 1675. 470; again in 1680. fol. and 
many times fince. This is that extraordinary work 
mentioned in the text, and the preſs being at that time 
under a licence, he found himſelf under the neceſſity 
of cauſing it to be printed privately, tho* he intended 
it for the molt publick uſe ; and for that reaſon, ad- 


\ 


7 

dreſſed it to the Lords and Commons aſſembled in Par- 
liament. After having obſerved, that notwithſtanding 
all the laws made for eſtabliſning Uniformity in re- 
ligion, Proteſtants remain ſtill more divided than ever, 
to the great ſcandal as well as danger of che hurch, 


he proceeds thus. Many, who were formerly very 


* zealous for our Church, ſeeing theſe our {ad di- 
nor their groſs ſuperſtitions, which their prieſts con- 


by their pretended Unity, and daily fall from us. 
This makes my heart to bleed, and my foul with 
anguiſh ready to expire, rather than live to ſee that 
ail day of relapſe into their manifold idolatries. 
Wherefore I humbled my ſoul before God, in faſting 
and prayer, begging daily the aſſiſtance of his hol 
Spirit, to direct me to ſome healing ſalve for chel⸗ 
our bleeding wounds; and therefore I have ſome 
2 « reaſon, 


viſions, and not ſeeing thoſe of the Roman Church, 


ceal till*they have got men faſt, are eaſily ſeduced 


Li 


© reaſon to believe that what is contained in theſe fol- 
«* lowing papers, comes from the great goodneſs, who 
* never fails thoſe who ſeek him in humility and fin- 
« cerity, both which I am confident I have done; and 
- this I am ſure of, that no worldly defigns have 


moved me to this, but have often tempted me to 


give it over. I am alſo ſure that there is nothing con- 

* tained therein, which is contrary to the laws of the 

land; in this only I confeſs I have tranſgreſſed in 
putting it forth without a licence; and for this I be 

of God, and you, as Naaman did of Eliſha, In this 

* thing the Lord and you pardon your Servant ; and I 

hope you will ſay unto me, as Eliſha did unto Naa- 

man, Go in peace. And I farther hope, this ſhall not 

* caſt ſuch a prejudice upon it, as to make you caſt it 

by, or read it with diſguſt.” In this work he begins 

with articles of faith, and having ſhewn the dan- 

ger of impoſing more than are neceſſary, more eſ- 

pecially as terms of communion, he proceeds next 

through all the great points, in diſpute between the 

Church of England, and thoſe that diſſent from her ; 

labouring throughout to prove, that Proteſtants differ 

about nothing, that can be truly tiled eſſential to re- 

- ligion, and that for the ſake of Union_compliances 

| would be more becoming, as well as more effeQual, 

than enforcing Uniformity by penalties and perſecution. 


The whole is written with great plainneſs and piety, 


as well as with much force of argument and learning. 
If we conſider however the temper of thoſe times, 
and the warm diſpoſition of moſt of the divines in the 
eſtabliſhed Church, we need not at all wonder at the 
fate this piece met with, which was immediately writ- 
ten againſt with much heat and zeal, not to uſe the 
harſher terms of fury and reſentment. ? T was firſt at- 
tacked by Dr F e Maſter of St John's Col- 
lege in Cambridge, in a piece intituled. | 
Animadverſions on a Pamphlet, called the Naked 
Truth, &c. Lond. 1676. 470. printed twice the ſame 
year. This was penned like all the reſt of the writings 
of the ſame author, ina very elegant and flowing ſtile, 
which however could hardly atone for that ſeverity, 
and bitterneſs that is expreſſed in it. But even this 
fell very far ſhort of the vivacity with which it was re- 
plied to, by the famous Andrew Marvel, who enti- 
tuled his piece, Mr Smirke, or the Divine in mode, and 
in which he ridicules the Animadverter with all that 
life and ſpirit, of which he was ſo much maſter. In 
this reply he gives the following character of the ori- 
ginal work. It is a treatiſe, which if not for it's 
* oppoſer, needs no cpmmendation, being writ with that 
evidence and demonſtration of truth; that all ſober 
men cannot but give their aſſent and conſent to it un- 
* aſked. It is a book of that kind, that no Chriſtian 
* ſcarce can peruſe it, without wiſhing himſelf to ahave 
* been the author, and almoſt imagining that he 
* 1s\ſo : the conceptions therein being of ſo e- 
« ternal idea, that every man finds it to be but a copy 
* of the original of his own mind.“ Another anſwer 
came out with this title : | 

Lex Talionis ; or, the author of the Naked Truth 
ſtripped naked, Lond. 1676. 4to. This was at firſt aſeri- 
bed to Dr Peter Gunning, biſhop of Chicheſter, after- 
wards of Ely; who upon the firſt coming out of the Naked 
Truth, had preached a warm Sermon at Court againſt 
it. It was afterwards attributed to Dr William Lloyd, 

ean of Bangor, a very learned and pious Divine. 
But upon better Grounds aſcribed to the Reverend 
Mr Philip Fell, one of the fellows of Eaton College. 
There was yet a third anſwer publiſhed to this work of 
our author's, which was entitled, 

A modeſt ſurvey of the moſt confiderable things in a 
diſcourſe lately publiſhed, entitled the Naked Truth, 
(15) Ath. Oxon. Lond, 1676. 4to. This Anthony Wood affirms (15) was 

ol. Il. cal. Scb. ritten by Dr Gilbert Burnet afterwards Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, upon the credit, as he ſays, of a Bookſeller's 
Catalogue, at the end of another book, in which 
(16) Some Dis. this treatiſe is aſcribed to that Prelate: 
courſes pon Dr It was indeed aftegwards owned by his Lordſhip, and 
— and Dr that upon the roving occaſion. The famous 
ap, den Dr Hickes, in a bitter invective he wrote againſt Biſhop 
0 y the Fu- B : , , 
neral Sermon of Burnet (16), charged him with ſtealing the materials 
the former upen Of this anſwer from Biſhop Gunning, who intended 
” latter, p. 23, to anſwer it, as has been before obſerved, and who 
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given to it, and the long and warm controverſy which it occaſioned, tho? it was certain 


breach of their Articles, &c. 


1,29 
chat 
our 


5 
upon his communicating the method he intended to 
purſue in his anſwer, was ſupplanted by the appearance 
of this of which we are ſpeaking. In his Defence 
Biſhop Burnet declares that the fact was abſolutely 
falſe (17). That Biſhop Gunning nad indeed great {1-) Refl-Qions 
learning, and true piety, bu his ideas were ſo con- upon a pamphlet 
fuſed, and fo over ſubtle, that he could never learn ary oe 
2 We 1 N es, Cc. 
any thing from him, in all the time that he converſed p. 93. 
with him. Thus much may ſerve for the anſwers 
written to this work, we will next ſay ſomewhat gf 
the imitations and copies that it produced, and theſe 
were what follow, viz. 

There was a ſecond part of Naked Truth publiſhed in 
1681, in fo/. which was written by Edmund Hicke- 
po quem. Saag = of All-Saints in Colcheſter, who like- 
wile wrote a Vindication of it. There alſo appeared 
the ſame year a treatiſe called the ? part of Naked 
Truth, which was ſaid to be a poſthumous work, 
written by one Dr Benjamin Worſley. The year 
following appeared the fourth part of Naked Truth; or, 
the complaint of the Church to ſome of her ſons for 
The reader may from 
hence ſee the credit of this work of Biſhop Croft, when 
ſo many different authors placed the hopes of procuring 
a reading for their performances, by giving them a 
likeneſs in their titles to his. This was ſtill farther 
purſued by perſons of quite different principles, as ap- 
pears from the following book. : 

The Catholick Naked Truth ; or, the Puritans Convert 
to Chriſtianity. 1676. 4to. The author ſets the initial 
letters of his name to his work, vis. W. H. which 
ſtand for William Hubert, alias Berry, who being a 
Miniſter of the Church of England, went over to the 
Papiſts, and wrote this and ſeveral other treatiſes for the 
ſupport of that cauſe. To this we may add, 

Naked Truth, or Truth manifeſting it ſelf in ſevera! 
particulars, &E. by way of queflion and anſwer, 1677. 
800. This piece was written in ſupport of the Quakers, 
for which reaſon Mr Wood gave at the title of the 
Quakers Naked Truth. | | 

As for our author, Biſhop Croft, we have obſerved, 
in the text, that he wrote no reply to any of his ad- 
verſaries, or vindication of his own performance, the 
deſign of which was to try, whether the legiſlature 
could be prevailed upon to take any meaſures for re- 
conciling the differences ſubſiſting among Proteſtants 
for the common benefit of all, and for ſecuring and 
ſtrengthning the Church againſt the endeavours of the 
Papiſts, whether by force or fraud, to ſubvert or under- 
mine it. His view was unqueſtionably truly pious, 
tho' perhaps his ſcheme might not be very practicable, 
of which he left the determination to the proper 
judges, fully ſatisfied in his own mind, with having 
diſcharged what he took to be his duty, and not in 
the leaſt affected with the warm things that were 
faid by his adverſaries, who treated his performance as 
if it had been intended to overturn what he ſeemed to 
maintain, by giving up the cauſe of the Church to 
thoſe who differed from her, without reaſon. There 
was however no grounds at all for theſe ſuſpicions, ſince 
our right reverend author, had upon all occaſions 
ſhewn an exact and punctual conformity to her canons, 
and even in this work, profeſſes himſelf fully ſatisfied 
with her doArine and diſcipline, tho' he could not 
prevail upon himſelf, to be abſolutely unconcerned for 
thoſe who did not fee the reaſons for being ſatisfied fo 
clearly as he did. Therefore it is exceedingly unjuit, 
to caſt any aſperſions upon this prelate, for publiſhing 
in the ſincerity of his heart, what his real ſentiments, 
were about things indifferent, more eſpecially as it 


never was pretended, that he had any other view, 


than that of promoting a real Union, and unfeigned 
harmony amongſt Proteſtants, and this at a time, when 
he apprehended no rhe method could be effectually 
taken ſor their preſervation, ſince the meaſure of to- 
lerating, which has been ſince ſound very practicable, 
was held to be not ſo, and perhaps might not be ſo 
at that time. Thus much ſeemed to be neceſſary in reſ- 
pet to a work, which however ſmall in it's bulk was 
then, and will be ever, eſteemed of very great importance, 
in regard to it's matter, and which, conſidering the ſta- 
tion and circumſtances of it's author, was by judicious 
perſons in thofe times allowed to be tlie higheft mark 
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| out prelate meant nothing leſs than not to enter into a debate, and therefote very prudently 
declined making any reply to his opponents. What he wrote was with a view to promote 
charity and peace, and when he ſaw this was not to be done by any kind of writing what- 
6 ever, he took care to add no new fewel to the fire by labouring to ſupport principles which 
8 _ he had itated in ſuch a manner as he thought muſt have rendered them ſelf evident (w). 
ter at large in the We have another pregnant inſtance of his ſincerity and diſintereſtedneſs, in the reſolution he 
98885 took of reſigning his biſhoprick, the motives to which he expreſſed in a long letter to the 
(x) Miſcellaneous learned Dr Stillingfleet (x), and they are ſuch as ſhew him to have been a truly primitive 
Difcourſes by Dr and pious prelate. He thought the receiving the income of his See, as it roſe in a great 
ſhop of Woteftr, meaſure out of im propriate tythes which were withheld from parochial miniſters, was hardly 
Lond 1735, 8%. juſtifiable. He was troubled at the power of Lay Chancellors who under pretence of the 
TER Biſhop's authority did wrong things, and likewiſe often hindered Biſhops from redreſſing 
many diſorders. It grieved him to ordain men poorly qualified, tho” it was but to poor 
livings, which men of better capacities would hardly accept. The law-ſuits to which 
| Biſhops became liable, for the ſake of defending the right of their Sees, was very trouble- 
ſome to him, and he was very much diſſatisfied with being obliged to attend the ſervice of 
Parliament, when ſcarce any thing fit for a Biſhop to meddle with was treated there, His 
ſcruples taking air, as well as his ſettled reſolution of refigning, the Papiſts and Noncon- 
formiſts made advantage of it to ſerve their reſpective purpoſes, and this gave him infinite 
diſquiet; more eſpecially when he found that ſome churchmen alſo reflected deeply upon 
him for inclining to retire from his biſhoprick in ſo dangerous a ſeaſon, and when his 
zeal and labours might be as uſeful, as ſuch a deſerting of his charge might give ſcandal to 
it's members and advantage to it's enemies. The anſwer given by Dr Stillingfleet ſatisfied 
his conſcience, and diſpoſed him to continue his labours with the ſame earneſtneſs and vigour. 
He ſaw that various attempts were making to the prejudice of the Church from different 
quarters, which ſerved only to inſpire him with ſtronger ſentiments of the neceſſity there 
was, that ſuch as had her cauſe at heart, and were more immediately called upon to eſpouſe 
it, ſhould do it with chearfulneſs and diligence, and ſhew at once their courage and con- 
ſtancy by defending it in their words and writings, and adorning it by their lives. Full of 
theſe laudable and generous notions he reſumed his former ſpirit, and let no opportunity 
: ſlip of ſignalizing his attention to and affection for the Proteſtant cauſe. He contented 
. himſelf therefore with doing all the good that was in his power, within that ſphere of action 
which providence had allotted to him, and was more eſpecially attentive to the preſervation of 
his Dioceſe from the attempts of Popiſh miſſionasies, in order to which he was very 
F aſſiduous in the pulpit, where with great clearneſs he diſcovered, and with much ſolidity 
j refuted, the errors of that religion; but as he grew in years, and yet had no proſpect of 
1 leſs danger from that quarter in ſucceeding times, he thought fit to leave theſe diſcourſes 
1 which had been delivered to a numerous audience, and received with very uncommon 
=. marks of ſatisfaction and attention, under a very endearing title to thoſe for whoſe uſe they 
1 {y) Legacy to his had been compoſed (y)[E]. He continued the ſame pious cares upon particular occaſions, 


2 and never failed to ſupply proper antidotes to every Kind of ſpiritual poyſons that were 
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(13) 
Val, 


ö . ſpread by the different enemies of the Proteſtant religion. In the reign of King James, 
4 | when the famous Declaration that was ordered to be read in churches was tranſmitted to 
| d; „ of candour and unaffe dted Piety that could be given, we will inſert, wit tends to ſhew how difficult a thing 
* | | as well as of the moſt diſintereſted temper and un- it is to decide, who was the author of a certain ex- 
* | feigned humility, virtues highly capable of adorning cellent treatiſe, or of the other treatiſes that were faid 
* the epiſcopal character, and of recommending it to to be written by the ſame author. The paſſage re- 
4% | the veneration of all, who have a real attachment to ferred to follows : © I have this one thing more only to 
* the Doctrines of the Refe- mation, as they are profeſſed * trouble the reader with, the firſt of my three ſer- 
2 and taught by the Church of England, as it is by mons on that text,) Search the ſcriptures, was 
"= law eſtabliſhed. « preached in September 1677, and in June 1678 comes 


[E] For whoſe uſe they had been compoſed.) We ſhall cout a little Book e ſame intent with that ſermon, 


| 4 | here give the reader the title of the ſecond edition, and expreſſing ſeveral things in it, and in the very ſame 
"wk of this work, that we may ſpeak of it, and of the manner, by what means I know not, but this I and 

% Supplement his Lordſhip thought fit to make at once. many others know, that my ſermon was preached 

by d runs thus: almoſt a year before that book came forth, and 

1 uf | 5 IV. The Legacy of the right rewerend fatber in therefore I could not have them from that author, 


God, Herbert Lord biſhop of Hereford, to his Dioceſe ; 
| or a ſhort determination of all controverfies we have 
"Wm avith the Papiſts by God's holy word. The ſecond im- 
preſſion corrected, with additions, by the author. Lond. that ſermon with the other two, firſt becauſe it con- 
14 1679. 4% This piece contains an epiſtle to all the * tains ſeveral things not in that book; and ſecondly, 

4 people within his dioceſe, eſpecially thoſe of the city * the other two would be very defective without it.“ 
' 


called the ſame author that wrote The whole Duty of 
Man, who it ſeems muſt countenance books to the 
world's end. However I thought it fit, to print 


of Hereford ; then comes the Preface, afterwards, V. A ſecond call zo a farther humiliation, being a 
three ſermons upon this text, JohN V. 39, Seek ye the Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church in Hereford, 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life. the 24th of November. Lond. 1678. 470. 


* Laſtly, a ſupplement to the preceding ſermons, to- VI. A Letter written to a friend concerning Popiſh 
0 gether with a tract concerning the holy Sacrament of Idolatry, Lond. 1679. 400. | 
i the Lords-Supper promiſed in the Preface. If we take VII. Some Animadverſions on g book entitled, the 


the whole together, we may certainly pronounce it as Theory of the Earth, Lond. 169F. 809. 
plain, as clear, and as convincing a defence of the VIII. 4 fort diſcourſe concerning the reading his 


Proteſtant religion, as is to be met with in our own, or Majeſty's late Declaration in Churches. Lond. 
£ any other language. There is one paſſage in the Pre- 1688. 470. 


face, that is very remarkable; which for that reaſon 
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(18) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 868. 
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him; he thought fit to digeſt in writing his thoughts upon that ſubject, in blech as he clearly - 1 
expreſſed his willingneſs to give a ſanction to whatever might tend to the indulgence of _ 
tender conſciences; ſo he ſhewed with equal plainneſs the danger the Church of England 
would be in, in caſe of the repeal which was then endeavoured of the penal laws and of 
the teſt. This, which was the laſt employment of his pen, was ſhewn by a certain gourtier 
to King James, who directed that ſo much of the diſcourſe as concerned the reading of 
the Declaration ſhould be publiſhed to the world, but ordered the reſt to be ſuppreſſed, as 
being directly contrary to the views with which that Declaration had been ſet forth (z). At (=) Athen. Oxon. 
length, full of years and in the higheſt reputation, this venerable prelate ended his days in . E <0b868. 
his palace at Hereford, on the 18th of May 1691 (a), and as he lived ſo he died, a true (% coawin, de 
member and a zealous defender of the Proteſtant Church, as appears from a very re- Preful. p. 497. 
markable clauſe in the preamble to his will (5) FJ. He had for ſome years before his death % sie bat 
paid the ſum of fourteen pounds a year by way of augmentation to the ſmall living of duft inthe note. 
Yarpoll, and the ſum of twelve pounds by way of addition to the living of his own pariſh 
church at Croft, both which charities were ſettled and ſecured by his will, and lands 
aſſigned for the payment of them (c). He likewiſe gave the remainder of the produce of () Arhen. Oxon. 
twelve hundred pounds, after theſe augmentations were deducted, to the relief of indigent e 
perſons, and other ſuch purpoſes (4). He was buried in his Cathedral Church, where there (4) wille Sur. 

remains a ſhort and modeſt memorial of him (e) [G]. He fat almoſt thirty years in the — ns 
Biſhoprick of Hereford, and in that ſpace of time eſtabliſhed thoroughly the regulations 

that he had very wiſely contrived, as well for the particular benefit of the Chapter, as the (er this inſcrig- 
general advantage of his Dioceſe; the people of which regarded him with the utmoſt 
veneration, and the Clergy, as they had a particular relation to them, ſo in the latter part / Willis's sur- 
of his time more eſpecially, they loved and reſpected him for that diligence and care with VAIL 3 
which he promoted their welfare, by preſerving all the dignities of his Church to the Clergy Enelih Baronee- 
beneficed in his dioceſe, the conſequences of which at firſt ſome of them did not ſo fully t. 
comprehend (F). He married the daughter of his predeceſſor in the Deanery, Dr Jonathan 
Brown, as we before obſerved, and by her had his only fon Herbert, who was educated 

as a Commoner in Magdalen-college in Oxford, and becoming a perſon of great worth ang 
honour, a true patriot, and a warm friend of the Proteſtant religion, he was by his Ma- OO 
jeſty King Charles the II, created a Baronet November 18th, 1671, and was twice Knight Parliamentary * 
of the ſhire in the reign of King William (g). He married Elizabeth daughter of Thomas . P. 1 ft. 
Archer of Umberſlade in the county of Warwick, Eſq; ( by whom he had the preſent /+) Englit Baro- 
Baronet and ſeveral other children, 8 
which is within the communion rails runs thus (19). (19) Wi'lis'sSur- 
Depofitum Herberti Croft de Croft Epiſcopi Herefor- v:y of Catheerals, 
denſis obiit 18 die Maii A. D. 1691 etatis ſuæ 88, in Vol. II. p. 529. 


[F] 4s appears from a very remarkable clauſe, in 
the preamble to his Will] The paſſage referred to in the 
text, is conceived in the following terms (18). I do 


tion in the note, 


in all humble manner moſt heartily thank God, that 
* he hath been moſt graciouſly pleaſed, by the light of 
his moſt holy Goſpel, to recal me from the darkneſs 
of Popiſh Errors and groſs ſuperſtitions, into which 
] was ſeduced in my younger days, and to ſettle me 
* again in the true antient Catholic and Apoſtolic 
* Faith profeſſed by our Church of England, in which 
I was born and baptized, find in which I joy fully die, 
with full aſſurance, by the merits of my moſt bleſſed 
* Saviour Jeſus, to enjoy eternal happineſs.' 

\ [G] Where there remains a ſhort and modeſt me- 


vita conjuncti; that is, Here are depoſited the remains of 
Herbert Croft, of Croft, Biſhop of Hereford, auho 
died May 18th. 1691, in the 88th year of his age, in 
life united. The laſt words allude to his lying next 
Dean Benſon, at the bottom of whoſe grave-ſtone is 
this, I» norte non divifi, i. e. in death not divided. 
The two grave-ſtones having hands engraven on them, 
conjoined, reaching from one to the other, to ſignify 
the laſting and uninterrupted friendſhip, which had 
ſubſiſted between thoſe truly pious and venerable perſons 
in their life-times. Dr Croft was ſucceeded in his 


morial of him.) The inſcription upon his grave-ſtone, biſhoprick by Dr Gilbert Iron fide. 2 


C ROM WELL, or CRUM WELL (Thou As), an eminent Stateſman in the 
ſixteenth century, and created by King Henry VIII. Earl of Eſſex, was the ſon of 
Cromwell, a black-ſmith, at Putney near London, and in his latter days a brewer ; after 
whoſe deceaſe, his mother was married to a Sheerman in London (a). His honeſt parents 
gave him a good and ſtrong conſtitution; which, accompanied with excellent endowments & 


of mind; and an uncommon induſtry, raiſed him to that high pitch of honour he afterwards ?: 177 


. | : —_— . : Stow's Annales, 
arrived to. What education he had, was in a private ſchoot (5): and all the learning he tg agar e 


attain'd to, was, (according to the ſtandard of thoſe times,) only reading, and writing, e 
and a little Latin. When he grew up, having a very great inclination for Travelling, he TIE 
went into foreign countries; tho” at whoſe expence is not known; and, by that means, it. 1678, f. 58. 
he had an opportuntity of ſeeing the world, of gaining experience, and of learning ſeveral | 
languages, which proved of great ſervice to him afterwards. Coming to Antwerp, where 

was then a very conſiderable Engliſh: Factory he was by them retained to be their Clerk, 

or Secretary. But that office being too great a confinement to his roving and aſpiring 

mind, he embraced an opportunity, that offered, in 1510 (c), of taking a journey to Rome ( For, ubi fupr. + 
[4]. Whilſt he remained in Italy, he ſerved for ſome time-as a Soldier under the Duke? s. 


of 


He embraced an opportunity that offered Lincolnſhire, to which ſeveral Popes had granted very 
of taking a journey to Rome.) That opportunity was as large Indulgences, or Pardons, which were then highly 
follows. There being at that time a famous Gild of valued, and held in the utmoſt veneration, and very 
our Lady in the Church of St Botulph's at Boſton in much reſorted to; the brethren and ſiſters of that Gild 
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of Bourbon, =a was at the ſacking of Rome: And at Bologna, he aſſiſted John Ruffc1! 
Eſq; afterwards Earl of Bedford, in making his eſcape, when he had like to be betray'd 
into the hands of the French: being ſecretly in thoſe parts about our King's affairs (d). 
An inſtance we have, moreover, at this time of Cromwell's great induſtry, and of his 
improving every moment; namely, that, in his journey to and from Rome, he learn'd 


173, by heart the New Teſtament, of Eraſmus's tranſlation (). After his return from his travels, 


he was taken into the family and ſervice of the famous Cardinal Wolſey ; who obſervin 
his great parts and diligence, made him his Sollicitor, and often employed him in buſineſs 


of great importance (F). 


Among other things, he had the chief hand, in the foundation 


of the two Colleges begun at Oxford and Ipſwich by that magnificent Prelate, and in ſup- 
preſſing, in 1525, ſmall Monaſteries for the endowment of them (g). Upon his maſter, 
the Cardinal's diſgrace, in 1529, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours and intereſt to have him 
reſtor*dto the King's favour (5): And when Articles of High- treaſon againſt him were 
ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, of which Cromwell was then a Member, he de- 
fended his maſter with ſo much wit and eloquence, that no treaſon could be laid to his 
charge: which honeſt beginning procur'd Cromwell great reputation, and made his parts 


and abilities to be much taken notice of (i). 


After the Cardinal's houſhold came to be diſ- 


ſolv'd, Cromwell was taken into the King's ſervice, upon the recommendation of Sir 
Chriſtopher Hales, afterwards Maſter of the Rolls, and Sir John Ruſſell, Knt. above 
mention'd ; as the fitteſt perſon to manage the diſputes the King then had with the Pope: 
tho? ſome endeavoured to hinder his promotion, and to prejudice his Majeſty againſt him, 
on account of his rude behaviour in defacing the ſmall Monaſteries that were diſſolv'd for Gon) Pats 23 Hen, 


very acceptable to him [B], he took him into the higheſt degree of favour (4). Soon after, I. e. 379. 
he was ſent to the Convocation, then fitting, to acquaint the Clergy, that they were all 
In 1531 he was knighted ; made Maſter of the King's 


fallen into a præmunire (/) [C]. 


olſey's Colleges. But he diſcovering to the King ſome particulars that were See Dugaue 


Jewel-houſe, with a ſalary of fifty pounds per annum; and conſtituted a Privy-Counſcllor 


(n). The next year, he was made Clerk of the Hanaper, an office of good profit and re- 
pute in Chancery; and, before the end of the ſame year, Chancellor of the Exchequer (u). 
As alſo, in 1534, Principal Secretary of State; and Maſter of the Rolls (o). 
ſame time, he was choſen Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge: Soon after which 


About the % Fuller's HiR, W 
cf the Univ. of V 
Cambr. eg. 1655, 17; 


dale, Vol, 


(*) Pat. 24 Hen. 
VIII. P · 15 2. 


(9) Pat. 26 Hen, 
VIII. p. 2. 


followed a general viſitation of that univerſity; whereupon the ſeveral Colleges delivered up b. 8s, S. e 


their Charters, and other inſtruments, to Sir Thomas Cromwell (p). 


The year before, he 


aſſeſſed the fines laid upon thoſe, who having forty pounds per ann. eſtate, reſuſed to take 
the order of Knighthood (4). In 1535 he was appointed Viſitor-general of the Monaſtcrics Vol. II. p. 9:9, Wh 
throughout England, in order for their ſuppreſſion (7): and in that office, is accuſed f hav- 
ing committed ſome illegal acts of violence [DJ. However, having behaved in that affair, 


were very defirous of having thoſe Indulgences re- 


newed, and confirmed, by the then Pope Julius IT. 


They diſpatch'd therefore two perſons to Rome, with a 
conſiderable ſum of money, to obtain the deſired con- 
firmation: Which perſons taking Antwerp in their way, 
became acquainted there with Thomas Cromwell : And 
obſerving that he was as perfectly qualified for pro- 
curing eaſily what they wanted from the Court of Rome, 
as they were themſelves unqualified for it, they per- 
fuaded him to go along with them. Accordingly he was 
of very great ſervice to them. For, being informed, that 
Pope Julius was a great lover of delicacies, and dainty 
diſhes, he preſented him with fine diſhes of Jelly, made 


after the Engliſh faſhion, then unknown at Rome; 


wherewith the Pope was ſo delighted, that he very 
readily granted Cromwell and his companions what they 
came about. See this whole matter related at full 
length, in J. Fox's Acts and Monuments (1). | 
[B] Bug he diſcovering to the King ſome particulars 


that were very acceptable to him.) He acquainted the 


King, that his princely authority was abuſed within his 
own realm, by the Pope and his Clergy, who being 
ſworn to him, were afterwards diſpenſed from the ſame, 
and ſworn a-new unto the Pope, ſo that he was but a 
half-King, and they but half his ſubjects in his own 
Land; which, ſaid he, was derogatory to his crown, 


and utterly prejudicial to the common Laws of his 


realm: Declaring thereupon, how his Majeſty might 
accumulate to himſelf great riches, nay as much as all 
the Clergy in his Realm was worth, if he pleaſed to 
take the occaſion now offered. The King giving ear 
to this, and liking right well his advice, aſked, if he 
could avouch that which he ſpake. All this he could 
(he ſaid) avouch to be certain: And thereupon ſhewed 
the King the Oath which the Biſhops took to the Pope 
at their conſecration ; wherein they ſwore * To help, 


(2, J. For, AA® « retain, and defend again? all men, the Popedom of 


Rome, the rules of the holy Fathers, and the re- 
« galities of St Peter, &c. (2).' 


ſoever livings they had. The Biſhops hearing 


generally 


[CJ He Was ſent to the Convocation then fitting, to 
acquaint the clergy, that they were all fallen into a 
præmunire.] When he diſcovered to the King what is 


mentioned in the laſt note, his Majeſty taking his ring, 


or ſignet, off his finger, ſent Cromwell with it to the 
Convocation : who placing himſelf among the Biſhops, 
began to declare to them the authority of a King, and 
the office of ſubjects, and eſpecially the obedience of 
Biſhops and Churchmen under Habe Laws; which 
Laws notwithſtanding they had all trangreſs'd, and 
highly offended in derogation of the King's æoyal 
eſtate, falling in the Law of Præmunire; in that, they 
had not only conſented to the power Legatine of 
Cardinal Wolſey, but alſo becauſe they had all ſworn 


to the Pope, contrary to the fealty of their ſoveraign 


Lord the King, and therefore had forfeited to the King 
all their goods, chattles, lands, poſſeſſions, and what- 
this, 
were not a little amazed, and firſt began to excule and 
deny the fact. But after Cromwell had ſhewed them 
the very copy of the Oath they took to the Pope at their 
conſecration, the matter was ſo plain, they could not 
deny it. And to be quit of that Præmunire by AQ of 
Parliament, the two Provinces of Canterbury and York 


were forced to make the King a preſent of 118,840 


pounds (3). | 
[D] 1s accus'd of having committed ſome illegal acts 


of violence.) For, he and his under-agents are charged, 
with having forced ſeveral Abbies, by threats 16 ter 
inſtances of violence into a ſurrender : ſome ir d they 
allured thereunto, by promiſes,” and Jars: peaſons: 
but moſt they frighted into a compliance, by encc 'tag- 
ing the Monks, not only to accuſe their Gove rss of 
the moſt horrid and unnatural crimes, but alſo to inform 
againſt each other. In particular, we are told, that 
the Commiſſioners threat'ned the Canons of Leiceſter, 
* That they would charge them with adultery and 
* buggery, unleſs they would fubmit.' Ani Dr Lon- 
don, one of the viſitors, told the Nuns of Godflow, 
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C R O M 


W E L I. 


generally to the ſatisfaction of the King and his Courtiers, he was, on the 2d of July 1536, 


(% Pat, 23 Hen. conſtituted Lord Keeper of the Privy-Seal, when he reſign'd his Maſterſhip of the Rolls (5). 


On the gth of the ſame month he was advanc'd to the dignity of a Baron of this Realm, by 
the title of Lord Cromwell of Okeham in Rutlandſhire; and, fix days after, took his 


place in the Houle of Lords (7). 


The Pope's Supremacy being now aboliſh'd in England, 


the Lord Cromwell was made, on the 18th of July, Vicar-general, and Vicegerent, over 
all the Spirituality, under the King [E], who was declar'd ſupreme Head of the Church 


(u): In that quality, his Lordſhip fat in the Convocation holden this year, above the Arch- ,_ 
Being inveſted with ſuch extenſive Power, he 


biſhops, as the King's repreſentative (u). 


made uſe of it for deſtroying Popery as far as he poſſibly could, and for promoting a Re- 
formation in this Kingdom. For that purpoſe, he cauſed certain Articles to be ſet forth 
and enjoyned by the King's Authority (x), differing in many eſſential points from the 


eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of the Roman-Catholic Religion [F]. 


Next, in September this ſame 


year, he put out ſome Injunctions to all Deans, Parſons, Vicars, and Curates, wherein 
they were ordered, to preach up thg King's Supremacy; not to lay out their rhetoric in ex- 
tolling Images, Relicks, Miracles, or Pilgrimages, but rather exhort their people to ſerve 
God, and make proviſion for their families: to put parents and other directors of youth in 


mind, to teach their children the Lord's-prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments 


in their mother-tongue: to provide a Bible in Latin and Engliſh, to be laid in the 
Churches, for every one to read at their pleaſure ; and the like ( y). He likewiſe encourag'd p. 129,135; and 


the tranſlation of the Bible into Engliſh[G]; and, when it was finiſh'd, 


© That becauſe he found them obſtinate, he would 
« diſſolve the Houſe by virtue of the King's Com- 
* miſhon, in ſpite of their teeti.” The Monks of the 
Charter-houſe near London, being refractory, were 
committed to Newgate, where, with hard and bar- 
barous uſage, five of them dyed, and five more lay at 
the point of death, as the Commiſſioners ſignified (4). 
— We are futher informed, that there were ſome 
agents employed to practiſe on the chaſtity of the Nuns, 
and afterwards to accuſe them for being guilty of in- 
Several Monaſteries granted Thomas 
Cromwell large Penſions to ſave them from ruin; but 
all in vain (6). 

[E] The Lord Cromwell aas made 
general, and Vicegerent over all the Spirituality under 
the King.] What the deſign and extent of this Com- 
miſſion was, we beſt learn from the following Clauſe of 
the Act for regulating Precedency 
for the good exerciſe of the ſaid moſt Royal Dignity 
and Office (the Supremacy) his Highneſs hath made 


Thomas Lord Cromwell and Lord Privy-Seal, his 
_ © Vicegerent for a good and due miniſtration of Juſtice, 


* to be had in all Cauſes and Caſes touching the 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and for the godly re- 
formation and redreſs of all Hereſies and abuſes in the 
* ſaid Church (7). Or, as it is elſewhere ex- 
preſs'd to the ſame purpoſe ———— ad exercendum, 
expediendum, & exerendum onnem & omnimodam 
Juri ſdictionem, Auforitatem, five Poteſtatem Eccleſia- 
ſlicam, que nobis tanquam Supremo Capiti Eccleſiæ 
Anglicanæ competit (8). 

F] Differing in many eſſential points from the eſta- 
blijhed ſyſtem of the Roman-Catholic Religian.) For, in- 
ſtead of the ſeven Sacraments commonly receiv'd in the 
Church of Rome, theſe Articles mention only three ; 
namely, the Sacrament of Baptiſme, the Sacrament of 
Penance, and the Sacrament of the Altar. Then, they 
enjoyn all Biſhops and Preachers, to teach the people 
committed to their charge, to believe and defend all 
thoſe things to be true which are comprehended in the 
whole body and canon of the Bible; and in the three 
Creeds, that of the Apoſtles, the Nicene, and the Atha- 
naſian; without the leaſt mention of Tradition. And, 
to prevent ſuperſtition and idolatry, that they ſhould 
reſirain the people, from *cenſing, kneeling to, and 
worſhipping Images ; and teach them to do it only to 


Cod, and in his honour, though it be done before 


Images. Finally, Purgatory is therein declared un- 
certain by Scripture (9). | 

[6] He likewiſe encourag'd the tranſlation of the 
Bible into Engliſh.) As it will be no ſmall ſatisfaction 
to the Reader, to know, what tranſlation of the Bible 
is hereby meant, we ſhall endeavour to give an exact 
account of it ; and likewiſe of ſuch tranflations as were 
made about this time. The /-/ tranſlation of any part 
of the Holy Scriptures into Engliſh, that was com- 
mitted to the preſs, was, The New Teſtament, tranſ- 
lated from the Greek, by William Tyndale, with the 

VOL. III. Ne, 129. 


of Jona, in 1531, in ofava— (10). 


namely, That 


Royal Licence for ſo doing, and 


injoin'd, 


aſſiſtance of John Fry and William Roye, and printed 
firſt in 15 26, n gt yndale publiſhed afterwards, 
in 1530, a tranilation of the Five Books of Moſes ; and 
An Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of the P/alter, done from the Latin of Martin 
Bucer, was alſo publiſhed at Argentine in 1530, by 
Francis Foye, 8. And the ſame book, together 
with Jeremiah, and the Song of Moſes, were hkewiſe 
publiſhed in 1534, 12, by George Joye, ſome time 
Fellow of Peterhouſe in Cambridge. But the firſt time 
the whole Bible appear'd in Engliſh, was in the year 
1535, fol. The tranſlator and publiſher was Miles 


Coverdale, afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, who reviſed 


Tyndal's verſion, compar'd it with the originals, and 
ſupplied what had been leſt untranſlated by Tyndal. 
It was printed at Zurich, and dedicated by Coverdale 
to King Henry VIII. And this was the Bible, which 
by Cromwell's injunctions of September 1536, was 
ordered to be laid in Churches. — ++— The next year, 
1537, Whether it was that Archbiſhop Cranmer had a 
mind to have Tyndal's Prologues and Notes re-printed, 
which had been left out in Coverdale's edition, or that 
the Printers thought ſuch an edition would ſell well, 
the Bible was printed at Paris in folio, with this title, 
The Byble, which is all the Holy Scripture, in which 
© arecontayned the Olde and Newe Teſtament, truelye 
* and purelye tranſlated into Engliſh. By Thomas Mat- 
* thewe.” This name of Matthewve is fictitious, the 
real author being John Rogers. In this Edition, from 
Geneſis to the end of the Chronicles is Tyndal's tranſ- 


lation : from thence to the end of the Apocrypha is 


1933 


> Sce Burnet's 
Hiſtory 6t the 
Refurmit. P. i. 
2d edt. p. 2135 
and Collier Ec- 
ciclizft, Flillory, 
Vol II. ed. 1714, 
p. 104. 


x) Item, p. 
122, Sc. and 
Fuller's Cburch, 
Hiſtory, Bock v. 
p. 213, Cc. 


4 Fox, 7.1894. 


Collier, as above, 


Lord Herbert, as 
above, p. 204. 


that. 


(rc) Heil ſays he 
tranſlated aifo, 
Jeſbua, Fudirum, 
Rut b, the hooks of 
Kings, the bools 
of Paral:pemencr, 
and Nehemiab, or 
the firit of Eſ- 
dras ; but, if be 
tranſlated theſe, 
it does not appear 
they were ever 
printed, | 
Hail's Chron'cle, 
in Henry VIII, 
fol. 227. 


Coverdale's ; except the book of Jonas, which is Tyn- 


dal's: as is alſo the whole New Teſtament. 
a reſolution was 


In 1538, 
taken to reviſe this edition of 


logues or annotations, at which great offe 


© Was pre- 
tended to be taken, as containing matte heretical, 
and very ſcandalous and defamatory. this pur- 
poſe Grafton and Whitchurch wer ed, who, 
becauſe there were at that time in N better Prin- 
ters and Paper than could be en England, 


procured the King's Letters to the French King for 
liberty to print it at Paris. Accordingly they had the 
almoſt finiſhed 
their deſign, when by an order af the Inquiſition dated 
December 17, 1538, the Printers were forbidden 
under canonical pains to print the ſaid Engliſh Bible, 
and being carried before the Inguiffion, were charged 
with hereſy. The Engliſh who were there to correct 
the preſs, and take care of the impreſſion, were all 
forced to fly, and the impreſſion, conſiſting of two 
thouſand five hundred books, was ſeized and confiſcated. 
But by the encouragement of the Lord Cromwell, ſome 
of the Engliſh returned to Paris, and got the preſſes, 
Letters, and printing ſervants, and brought them over 
to London, where they reſum'd the work ; which was 
finiſh'd, and publiſh'd in 1539, with this title, * The 
© Byble in Englyſhe, that is to ſay the content of all 
"> WT | the 


Matthewe's, and to print it again without the Pro- 


—— 
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that one, of the largeſt volume, ſhould be provided for every pariſh- church, at the Joint 
(=) Collier, ibid. charge of the Parſon and Pariſhioners (z). Theſe ſeveral alterations, made by Cromwell's 
* contrivance in the eſtabliſh*d Religion of thoſe times; together with the diſſolution of the 
Monaſterics; and, (notwithſtanding the immenſe riches gotten from thence,) his de- 
7 manding at the ſame time for the King Subſidies, both from the Clergy and Laity, 
(a) Lord Herberts occafioned very great murmurs againſt him (a). No wonder, therefore, that the rebels of 
Y Yorkſhire demanded among other things, that the Lord Crumwell ſhould be brought to 
(5) Speed's Chr. * condigne ponyſment, as one of the ſubverters of the gud lawes of the Realm (b).* 
edte1914,P-775 However, ſo far was the popular clamour from prejudicing, that it rather ſerved to eſtabliſh 
(c) Pat. 29 Hen, him in the King's eſteem. For, in the year 1537, his Majcſty conſtituted him chief 
VIII, e. 1. Juſtice itinerant of all the Foreſts beyond Trent (c): And on the 26th of Auguſt, the ſame 
(4) Stow's An- Vear, he was elected Knight of the Garter (4); as alſo Dean of the Cathedral Church of 
nale, p. 575 Wells (e). The year following, he obtain'd a grant of the caſtle and Lordſhip of Oke- 
U Ana ham in the county of Rutland; and was alſo made Conſtable of Careſbrook-caſtle in the 
* edit. 169 r, Ille of W ight (F). In September, he put forth new Munctions, directed to all Biſhops 
Vol line es and Curates (g), wherein he ordered, that a Bible of the largeſt volume in Engliſh, ſhould 
Hin. Vol, II. be ſet up in ſome convenient place in every Church, whete the pariſhioners might moſt 
* commodioully refort to read the fame : That the Clergy ſhould, every ſunday and holiday, 
(0) Pat. 30 Hen, Openly and plainly recite to their pariſhioners, twice or thrice together, one article of the 
VIII. b. 2. Lord's Prayer, or Creed, in Engliſh, that they might learn the ſame by heart: That they 
(g) For, as a- ſhould make, or cauſe to be made, in their Churches, one Sermon every quarter of a year 
dove, p. 1095. at leaſt, wherein they ſhould purely and ſincerely declare the very Goſpel of Chriſt, and 
Vel. 11. p . hort their hearers to the works of charity, mercy, and faith; not to pilgrimages, 
| ' kifling or licking of Images, Sc. That they ſhould forthwith take down all Images, to 
which pilgrimages or offcrings were wont to be made: That in all ſuch Benefices where- 
- upon they were not themſelves reſident, they ſhould appoint able Curates : That they, and 
( Dagtz!-, Vol, every Parſon, Vicar, or Curate, ſhould for every Church keep one book of Regiſter, 
II. p. 37t- wherein they ſhould write the day and year of every Wedding, Chriſtening, and Burying, 
CE within their Pariſh ; and therein ſet every perion's name that ſhall be ſo wedded, chriſtened, 
(1) Td P:37?* or buried, &c [77]. Having been thus highly inſtrumental in promoting a Reformation, 
(% Fuller's Ch. and in pulling down, for the three years paſt, the Monaſteries in this Kingdom; he was 
Hig. edit. 1655, amply rewarded by the King, in 1339, with many noble Manors and large Eſtates [T] 
Bol St W. Dug. that had belonged to thoſe diſſolv'd Houſes (5). On the 17th of April, the fame year, 
dale ſays, he was he was advanc'd to the dignity of Earl of Eſſex (i); and ſoon after conſtituted Lord 


not f Deen b. High Chamberlain of England [X J. The ſame day he was created Earl of Eſſex, he 


þ) 
| bo 


* 


13, 1549 . procured Gregory his fon to be made Baron Cromwell of Okeham (&). On the 12th of 
apr * „ March 1 540, he was put in commiſſion with others, to ſell the Abbey- Lands, at twenty 


years 


© the holy Scripture, bothe of the olde and newe Teſta- Likewiſe, of the manor or Lordſhip of Chalwedon in 
ment, truly tranſlated after the veryte of the Mex, parcel of the poſſeſſions of the hoſpital of our 


* Hebrue and Greke textes by the dylygent ſtudy e of 
© dyverſe excellent learned men, expert in the forkiyde 
* tonges.” Printed by Richard Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch. fol — This was the Bible of the largeſt 


Lady, without Biſhopſgate in London : as alſo of the 
manors and Lordſhips of 'Tolleſbury, High-hall, Ab- 
befle-hall, and Hockley, in the ſaid County of Eſſex, 
parcel of the poſſeſſions of the monaſterey of Berkyng. 


Volume, which was ordered to be ſet up in every And of the manor of Gorewells in 'Tol: ſhury, parcel 
1 Church. The Pſalms in our Liturgy, are of this tranſ- of the poſſeſſions of the monaſtry of Bile:gh near Mal- 
(1% This acccun: lation, with ſome few alterations (11). don in Eſſex Likewiſe of the manors of Wileghe, 

ür [II] Every perſon's name that ſhall be fo wedded, Brykelſey, Picheſaye, Mondone, and Gry nſtede in the 


is taken frem! 


J e Lees chriſtened, or buried.) There are among them two fame County, parcel of the poſſeſſions of the mo- 
of the Englith 


e ee e other Injunctions, that deſerre to be talcen notice of. naſtery of St John in Colcheſter. Alſo of the manors of 
the Bibl., pre- One is, Item, yee ſhall diſcourage no man, prively Dedham, and Langham in the ſame county, with the 
fixed to his edi, nor apertly, from the reading or hearing of the Bible, manor and Lordſhip of Stratford in Suffolk. And alſo 
of J. Wick e © bit ſhal exprefly provoke, ſtirre, and exhort every of the whole ſcite of the Grey Friers in Yarmouth in 
e, deine, perſon to reade the ſame, as that which is the very Norfolk, with all the houſes and buildings thereunto 
£3 Lond. 1737 * lively word of God, that every Chriſten perſon is belonging; together with a multitude of other Lands, 
p. 15—31. * bounden to embrace, beleeve, and follow, if he and advowſons of Churches, which did belong to 

| * looke to be faved.'—The other is as follows, © Item, ſome one or other of the then ſuppreſſed Religious 
* foraſmuch as by a lawe eſtabliſhed, every man is Houſes (13). (13 Pat. 31 Hes, 
* bound to pay his tithes, no man ſhall, by colour of LK] He was advanc'd to the dignity of Farl of VIII. 5, 
duty omitted by their Curates, deteine their Tithes. Hex, and ſoon after conſtituted Lord High-Chamberlain See . 332 
and ſo redub one wrong with another, or be his o of England.] Henry Bourchier, the lat Earl of Eſſex jun MY 
« judge, but ſhall truly pay the ſame as hath ben ac- of that ſurname, broke his neck, March the 1 2th *' 
* cuſtomed to their parſons and curates, without any 1539, by a fall from a young unruly horſe ; leaving on- 
(12) J. For, p. reſtraint or diminution (12). ly one daughter: And the 19th of the fame month, died 
1096, 1097. [J] He was rewarded by the King, in 1559, with John de Vere Earl of Oxford Lord Chamberlain (14). (14) Stow's Ab. 
many noble Manors, and large Eſtates.] For, on the But Cromwell's aſpiring after, or even accepting nal. p. 372. 


10th of April, he obtained a grant from the King, in 
fee, of the diſſolv'd Monaſtery of St Oſythes in Eſſex, 
with all the houſes, buildings, Church, and other ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging: as alſo of the ma- 
nors and Lordſhip of Chich St Oſythes, Barnton, 
Coketwyke, Wigburgh, Erles-hall, Weſtwy ke, How- 
yke, Lewyke, Wyerthall alias Withſton-hall ; Cannon, 
alias Can, hall ; Abbots-hall, Coſt, or Coſted, hall; 
Mileend- hall, Broke-hall, and Birch-hall ; with Hor- 
ſey, and all and ſingular their members, parcel of the 
poſſeſſions of the ſame monaſtery of St Oſythes. 


of, theſe two great Honours, procured him a great deal 
of envy and ill-will. For there were ſeveral branches 
of the noble family of Bourchier then in being, who 
might think they had a right to the Dignity of Earl of 
Eſſex. And, the office of Lord High-Chambcrlain of 
England had been for many years hereditary in the an- 
cient and honourable Family of the De Veres Earls of 
Oxford; ſo that the heirs of it could not but be high- 
ly incens'd againſt the Lord Cromwell, for robbing 
them of what their Anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed. 


5 [L] During 


(1) kalen gen- years purchaſe (i): which was a thing he had adviſed the King to do, in order to ſtop the 


5 r. clamours of the people; to attach them to his intereſt; bring them to a liking of the 


17 — diſſolution of the Monaſteries (m), Hitherto the Lord Cromwell had ſail'd with a proſ- 


format» 


in favour at Court than himſelf, he uſed his utmoſt endeayours to procure a marriage be- 
tween King Henry and Anne of Cleves : For he expected a great ſupport from a Queen of 
his own making; and as her friends were all Lutherans, it tended very much, as he 
imagined, to bring down the Popiſh party at Court, and again to recover the ground, he 
10) Burnet, 25 a- and Cranmer had now loft (). But, ſee the ſhortneſs of human policy! this very thing 
| bore, p. 27% wherein he plac'd his ſatety, was his certain deſtruction. For the King, who was very nice 
in love-affairs, not liking the Queen, he took an invincible averſion to Cromwell the great (Þ) Lord Her. 
promoter of the marriage; and ſoon found an opportunity to ſacrifice him to his own re- 1 e 
ſentment, and to the malice and revenge of his enemies. Many circumſtances concurr'd Stow” Anna 
to his ruin. He was odious to all the Nobility by reaſon of his low birth: hated par- This 186 anther 
ticularly by Stephen Gardiner, and the Roman Catholicks, for having been fo buſy in the © his was ar- 
diſſolution of the Abbtes : the Reformers themſelves found he could not protect them from jay. e 
burning: and the nation in general was highly incens'd againſt him, for his having lately A Fox phces it 
betet demanded and obtained (o) a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound from the Clergy, and Ns: ky 1188. 
2 one Tenth and one Fifteenth from the Laity; notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums that had Bur they are boch 
firs dne fe lately flowed into the Treaſury out of the Monaſteries. King Henry conſidering this, and : 
9; 23 above, having beſides divers Articles brought againſt him, reſolved to give him up, judging him no”; The neee 
5. 9 AY longer neceſſary. Therefore he gave way to all his enemies accuſations, which could not but e RO 
ime lee, that be material; it being impoſſible, that any man who meddled ſo much in great and public thence printed in 
pan 1 affairs, ſhould not in ſeveral inſtances ſo miſtake, forget, and err, as to lay himſelf open to i gp {pps 
en the the law, when ſevere inquiſition was made againſt him. The King having gotten ſuf- 373. a 
Rolle of Parla- 


b n ro ficient proof againſt Cromwell, cauſed him to be arreſted at the Council- table, by the Duke . 
be crediced hen Of Norfolk, onche tioth of June, when he leaſt ſuſpected it. However, he obey'd, and ) From the o- 


NE ;0in2l''n Cotton. 
re di ed vt © . * . 6 7 S | ; 

. commitełkd to the Tower, though judging his ruin the more certain, becauſe the Duke aer po hes 

| 18. Printe il 


was uncle to the Lady Catharine Howard, whom the King began now to be in love with — Hit. of 
(p). During his impriſoment he writ a Letter to the King [LI, to vindicate himſelf of n= Nelermat. 
_ the guilt of treaſon, whereof he was accuſed (3); and another to the ſame (7), concerning Collett. of Rec. 
his marriage with Anne of Cleves [M. But all his entreaties, and endeavours for pardon, 3 9.1955 

| | | were 


[LI During his impriſonment he writ à Letter ty © I ſholde once have thought yt, moſt gracious 
the King] Wherein he ftrenuouſly vindicates himſelf of * Soverayn Lord. | 
the Crimes laid to his charge, in the following —— — Vir, as to your Common welthe, I 
words. ———— * WherlT have bene accuſyd to your „have aftyr my wytte, power, and knowledge, tra- 
Majeſtye of Treaſon. To that I ſay, I never in alle vayled therein, havyng had no reſpe& to perſons 
* my lyfe thought wyllingly to do that thyng that * (your Mageſtye only except) and my dewtye to the 
* myght or ſholde diſpleaſe your Majeſty ; and much fame: but that I have don any Injuſtice, or Wrong, 

* leff to do or ſay that thyng, which of itſelf is fo © wylfully, I truſt God ſhall bere my wytnes, and the 

high and abhominable offence ; as God knowyth, world not able juſtly to accuſe me. 
© who I doubt not ſhall reveale the trewthe to your — * Nevertheles, Sir, I have medelyd in ſo many 

* Highnes. Myne accuſers your Grace knowyth, © matyers, under your Highnes, that L am not able to 

* Ged forgive them: For, as I ever have had love to *© anſwer them all. But one thyng I am well aſſured of 

* your honor, perſon, lyfe, proſper:tye, helthe, of; that willingly and wyttingly I have not had 

* welthe, joy, and comfort; and alſo your moſt dere wille to offend your Highneſs : but hard it is for me, 
and molt entyerly belovyd ſone, the Prynce his or any other, medelyng, as I have done, to live un- 

Grace, and your proceedyngs ; God ſo helpe me in der your Grace, and your Laws, but we muſt davlie 

this myne adverſitie, and conffound me yf ever I * offend.” — After which, he proceeds to clear 

thought the contrary. What labours, paynes, and himſelf of ſome particular matters laid to his 

travailes I have taken, according to my moſt boun- charge. And concludes the whole in theſe words. — 

den deutye, God alſo knowyth. For, yf it were * Wryten with the quaking hand, and moſt ſor- 

in my power, (as it is Godds) to make your Ma- * rowful heart of your moſt ſorrow ful Subject, and 

geſtye to live ever young, and proſperous, God * moſt humble ſervant and pryſoner, this Saturday at 

knowyth I woolde. If it hadde bene, or were in your Tower of London.“ (15). The King cauſed 
my power to make yow fo ryche, as ye myght en- this Letter to be thrice read, and ſeemed touched with (us C++, Libr, 

rych alle men, God helpe me, as I wolde do hit. it. But the charms of Catherine Howard, and the Tis B. i. 

If it had bene, or were in my power to make your endeavours of the Duke of Norfolk, and of the Biſhop of dee Puts. Baren. 
 Mageily fo puy ſlant, as alle the world ſholde be com- Wincheſter, prevailed (16). | bb * 
pellyd to obey yow, Chriſt he knowyth I wolde ; for [LM] He writ another Letter to the King, con- — 
ſo am I of alle othyr moſt bounde: for your Ma- cerning his marriage with Anne of Cleves.] This he , en 
geſtye hath bene the moſt bountiful Prynce to me, writ by the King's expreſs order, on purpoſe to declare, ¶ g. of the Ref. 
that ever was Kyng to his Subject: ye, and more what he knewof that marriage. Among other things, P. i. p. 284. 
like a dere Father (your Mageſtye not offendyed) he ſays, That after the King had ſeen her at Rocheſter, 
than a Maſter. Such hath bene your moſt grave and he told him [Cromwell] That if he had known ſo 
godly counſayle towards me, at ſundry tymes. In * much before as he then knew, ſhe ſhould not have 
that I have offendid I ax yow mercy. Should I now, come within this realm.“ Saying by way of lamen- 
for ſuch exceeding goodneſſ, benygnyte, libera- tation, what remedy ?* And, the day after the mar- 
litie and bounty be your Traytor, nay then the great- riage, his Majeſty told him, * I liked her before not 
eſt paynes were too little for me. Should any faccyon, well, but now TI like her much worſe ; for, I have 
or any affeccyon to any point make mea Traytor to felt her belly, and her breaſts, and thereby, as Ican 
your Mageſtie, then all the Devylls in Hell confound judge, ſhe ſhould be no maid ; which ſtruck me fo 
me, and the Vengeance of God light upon me, yf * to the heart when I felt them, that I had _— 
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(s) Sanderus de 
Sebiſmate Anglic, 
as above, p. 187. 


(:) A precedent 
ſet them by 

Cromwell him- 
ſelf, in the attain- 
ders of the Mar- 
chioneſs of Exe- 
ter, the Counteſs 
of Saliſbury, Eli- 
zabech Barton, 


De. 
Burnet, as above, 
P. i. P» 359, 360. 


( 17 ) Cot. Libr. 


Otho C. 10, and 


Burnet's Collect. 


of Rec. to Hiſt. 


of the Ret. P. i. 


; B. inn. No. 17 


P. 193 
Beſides theſ: two 
letters there are 


qt bers printed in 


the ſame Collect. 
of Records: and 


in Stripe's Eccl. 
Mem. Vol. I. 
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were ineffectual. And, as he had himſelf ſervilely complied with the King's pleaſure, in 
procuring ſome to be attaint out being admitted to anſwer for themſelves, ſo he now 
fell under the ſame unjuſtifiable ſeverity. For, Whether it was that his enemies knew, if 
he were brought to the Bar, he would ſo juſtify himſelf, by producing the King's orders 
and warrants for what he had done (5), that it would be very difficult to condemn him: 
or that they blindly reſolved to follow that moſt vile precedent (7), of condemning a perſon 
unheard ; the bill of Attainder was brought into the Houſe of Lords the 17th of June, and 
read the firſt time, and on the 19th was read the ſecond and third times, and ſent down to 


the Commons. Here it did not paſs with the ſame rapidity as it had done in the Upper 


Houſe, but ſtuck ten days. At laſt, a new Bill of Attainder was ſent up to the Lords, | 
framed in the Houſe of Commons: And they ſent back at the ſame time the Bill, the (0 Burnet, jig, 
Lords had ſent to them (a). What were the grounds of his condemnation, as expreſſed in P., TRY 
the Bill of Attainder, may be ſeen in the Note [N]. Like other falling favourites, he the AH. 
was deſerted by moſt of his friends, except the worthy Archbiſhop Cranmer, who writ to 


the King very warmly in his behalf (wm) [O]. 


| But the Duke of Norfolk, and the reſt of the LI le 14, 


Lord Hertert, 25 


Popiſh party, prevailed; and, accordingly, in purſuance of his attainder, the Lord Crom- bore, p. 223. 
well was brought to a Scaffold erected on Tower-hill, where, after having made a Speech 


[P], and prayed, he was beheaded, July the 28th 1540 (x). Thus fell Thomas Lord 22. 2008 


will nor courage to proceed any farther in other mat- 
ters; ſaying, I have left her as good a maid as 1 
found her.“ This Letter concludes with theſe words, 
———— beſeeching moſt humbly your Grace to 
pardon this my rude.writing, and to conſider that 
I a moſt woful priſoner, ready to take the death, 
when it ſhall pleaſe God and your Majeſty; and yet 
the frail fleſh inciteth me continually to call to your 
Grace for mercy and grace ſor mine offences ; and 
thus Chriſt ſave, preſerve, and keep you. 
* Written at the Tower this Wedneſday, the laſt of 
© June, with the heavy heart, and trembling hand, 


« 
. 
o 
o 
« 
* 
4 
4 
” 
4 


of your Highneſs's moſt heavy and moſt miſerable 


« priſoner, and poor ſlave. T. C. Moft gracious 
© Prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy (17). | 
LN] The grounds of his condemnation are expreſſed 
in the bill of Attainder.] And are as follows. 1. That 
his Majeſty having received Thomas Cromwell, a man 
of very baſe and low degree, into his ſervice, ad- 
vanc'd him to the eſtate of an Earl, and very much 
enriched him, yet the ſaid 'Tho. Cromwell had proved 
the molt falſe and corrupt Traitor and Deceiver that had 
been known in that reign. 2. That he had ſet at liberty, 
without the King's command or aſſent, ſeveral per- 
ſons convicted and attainted of miſpriſion of Treaſon, 
and others that were impriſoned for ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſon. 3. That he had, for money, granted great 


numbers of Licences or paſſports, for carrying money, 


corn, horſes, tallow, metals, &c. out of the king- 


dom, without any ſearch. 4. That he had appointed, 


and deputed, Commiſſioners, in many great, urgent, 
and weighty affairs, without the King's knowledge or 
conſent. 5. That he pretended to have ſo great a 
troke abont the 87 55 as that he did not ſcruple 
boalling, That he was ſure of him.“ . That 
being a deteltable Heretic, he had ſecyetly Fet forth 
and d iſperſed throughout the bod Gly Fo num- 
bers of falſe erroneous Books, written againſt the Sa- 
crament of the altar. 7. That being the King's Vice- 
gerent, he had, without his Majeſty's aſſent and know- 
ledge, licenſed under the Seal of his office, ſeveral 
perſons detected and ſuſpected of hereſies, to preach 
opeuly within this realm. 8. That he had cauſed 
Sheriffs, and other perſons, to ſet at large many He- 
reticks, ſome of whome were indicted, and others ap- 
prehended, and in cuſtody : and being a maintainer 
and ſupporter of Heretics, had divers times terribly re- 


| buked their accuſers, and perſecuted and impriſoned 


() . e. The new 
preaching, or the 
D«&rine of Pro- 
teſtants. 


ſome of thoſe accuſers. 9. That he had great num- 
bers of Retainers, which he had infected with He- 
reſies. 10. That when Robert Barnes, and others of 
the new Preachers, were proſecuted and impriſoned, 
he the ſaid Thomas Cromwell, hearing of it, ſaid, on 
the laſt day of March 1539, If the King would 
* turn from it®, yet I would not turn; And if the King 
* did turn, and all his people, I would fight in the 
field in mine own perſon, with my ſword in my hand 
* againſt him and all others.” And then pulling out 
his dagger, and holding it up, he added, Or elſe this 
* Dagger thruſt me to the heart, if I would not die in 
that quarrel againſt them all: And I truſt, if I live 
* one year or two, it ſhould not lie in the King's 


Cromwell, 

7 1 
© power, to reſiſt or let it, if he would.” And then 
ſwearing a great oath, he ſaid, I will do fo indeed.” 
11. That on the laſt day of January, 1539, being 


put in mind, how others guilty of the ſame treaſon as 


himſelf (+), had been ſerved by the Parliament, he de- (+) Card nal 
clared, * That if the Lords would handle him ſo, he Wolſey, Se. 
* would give them ſuch a Breakfaſt as never was made 
in England, and That the proudeſt of them ſhould 
know. 12. Finally, That he had acquired in- 
numerable ſums of Money and Treaſure, by op- 


preſſion, bribery, and extortion, which made him ; 


deſpiſe the reſt of the Nobility (18). | . Parliament 
[O] Archbiſhop Cranmer writ very warmly to the vi — 3 "gy 

King in his behalf.) In his Letter he hath theſe ex- See Burner Hit. 
preſſions * Who cannot but be ſorrowful and of the © eformat, 
* amaz'd that he ſhould be a Traitor againſt your Ma- Collect. of Rec, 
« jeſty ? He that was ſo advanc'd by your Majeſty ; he * = = 7 
* whoſe ſurety was only by your Majeſty ; he wwho oo ; 
lovꝰ d your Majeſty (as I ever thought) no /e/s than 

God; he who ſtudied always to {et forward what- 

ſoever was your Majeſties will and pleaſure ; he that 

car'd for no man's diſpleaſure to ſerve your Majeſty; 

he that was ſuch a ſervant, in my judgment, in Wiſ- 

dom, Diligence, Faithfulneſs, and Experience, as 

no Prince in this realm ever had; he that was ſo vi- 

gilant to preſerve your Majeſty from all Treaſons, 
that few could be ſo ſecretly conceiv'd, but he de - 

tected the ſame in the beginning? If the noble Prin- 

ces of happy memory, K. John. Henry II. and 

Richard II had had ſuch a Counſellor about them, [ 

I ſuppoſe they ſhould never have been fo traiterouſly 
abandoned, and overthrown, as thoſe good Princes 

were (19). | | (19) Lord Hers 

[?] After having mad: a Speech.) Which was as bert, as abote, 
follows. * I am come hether to dye, & not to purge aſe 
myſelf, as maie happen ſome thynke that I will, for 


e 62S >. 6 


* if I ſhould ſo do, I wer a very wretche & miſer: I am 
by the Law condempned to die, & thanke my Lord 
God that hath appoynted me this deathe, for myne 
* offence : For ſithence the tyme that I had yeres of 
* diſcretion, I have lived a ſinner, & offended my 
* Lorde God, for the whiche I aſke hym hartely for- 
« gevenes. And it is not unknowne to many of you, 
that I have been a greate traveler in this worlde, and 
* beyng but of a baſe degree, was called to high eſtate, 
and fithens the tyme I came thereunto, I have of- 
* fended my prince, for the which I aſke hym hartely 
forgevenes, & beſeche you all to praie to God 
with me, that he will forgeve me. O father for- 
* geve me. O ſonne forgeve me. O holy ghoſt for- 
* geve me. O thre perſons in one God forgeve me. 
And now I praie you that be here, to beare me re- 
cord, I die in the Catholike faithe, not doubtyng in 
any article of my faith, no nor doubtyng in any Sa- 
* crament of the Churche. Many. hath ſclaundered me, 
* & reported, that I have been a bearer of ſuch as 
* have mainteigned evill opinions, whiche is untrue, 
but I confeſſe, that like as God by his holy ſpirite 
«* doth inſtruct us in the truthe, ſo the devill is redy to 
© ſeduce us, and I have been ſeduced : but beare me 
* witnes that I dye in the Catholicke faithe of the 
* holy Churche, And I hartely deſire you to 5 
* Or 


he 


ws 


Ee. 


rliament 
2 Hen, 
Ict 60. 

get SMiſt. 
el or mat. 
of Rec. 
1d of P. i. 
2d edit. 


16! : f 
Sindets, as above 


p 91. 


Stow's An 
= p.530, 581+ 


a) D Lloy4;&*. 
as above, p. 59. 
from the m_ 0 
T. Cromwen ; 
Eſq; 002 of his 
poſteritY» 


(5) Burnet, Hift. 
of the Reform. 
p. I. p- 284. 


(c) Lord Herbert, 
* 


{d) | Holinſhed, 
Chron. p. 952 


(20) Hall's Chr. 
edit, 1550, in 
Hen. VIII. fol. 
ctxlii. and ü 
J. Fox, as above, 
p. 1190. 


21) Life and 

Death of Tho. 
Lord Cromwell, 
by W. Shake- 


{year N 


2) Acte and 
Monuments, ut 
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Cromwell, under the weight of his fick le and cruel Maſter's diſpleaſure, King Henry VIII; 
after he had ſerv'd him, with great faithfulneſs, courage, and reſolution, in the moſt 
hazardous, difficult, and important Undertakings. But, it was that Prince's method, to 
take Favourites from the meaneſt of people, who being leſs ſcrupulous than others, and 

wholly intent upon their own advancement, obey'd his will without reſetve; and then, to 
content his ſubjects, he would readily ſacrifice them to their reſentment. As for the Lord 
Cromwell's character, *tis no wonder, that, betweeen Papiſts and Proteſtants, it ſhould be 
ſo various. The firſt repreſent him, as a crafty, cruel, ambitious, and covetous man ; 
and a heretic ()). The latter aſſure us, that he was a perſon of great wit, and excellent 
parts, joined to extraordinary diligence and induſtry (z): That his apprehenſion was quick 


and clear; his judgment methodical and ſolid; his memory ſtrong and rational; his 


tongue fluent and pertinent; his preſence ſtately and obliging; his heart large and noble; 
his temper patient and cautious; his correſpondence well laid and conſtant; his converſation 
inſinuating and cloſe: None more dexterous in finding out the deſigns of men and courts; 


and none more reſerved in keeping a ſecret (a). 


Tho' he was raiſed from the meaneſt con- 


dition to a high pitch of honour, he carryed his greatneſs with wonderful temper (5); 
being noted in the exerciſe of his places of judicature, to have uſed much moderation, and — Eecl. 
in his greateſt pomp to have taken notice of, and been thankful to mean perſons of his old Memor. Vol. I. 
acquaintance (c) [J. In his whole behaviour, he was courteous and affable to all; a“ 
favourer in particular of the poor in their ſuits; and ready to relieve ſuch as were in danger 7 )Collier'sEccl. 
of being oppreſſed by their mighty adverſaries (d); and ſo very hoſpitable and bountiful, e 


that above two hundred perſons were ſerved, at the gate of his houſe in Throgmorton-ſtreet Fox 
London, twice every day, with bread, meat, and drink ſufficient (e). 


He was one of the 


chief inſtruments in the Reformation of Religion; and tho! he could not prevent the pro- 
mulgation, he ſtopp'd the execution as far as he could, of the bloody Act of the Six 
Articles (F). But when the King's command preſſed him cloſe, he was not firm enough 
to hazard his own intereſt, or perſon z as was manifeſt, from his concurring in the con- 


demnation and cruel burning of John Lambert (g). 


As he was good abroad, ſo was he 


alſo at home; calling upon his ſervants yearly, to give him an account of what they had 
got under him, and what they deſired of him; warning them to improve their opportunities; 
becauſe he ſaid, he was too great to ſtand long ; providing for them as carefully, as for 
his own ſon, by his purſe and credit, that they might live as handſomely when he was dead, 
as they did when he was alive (H). In a word, we are aſſured, that for piety towards God, 


fidelity to his King, prudence in the management of affairs, gratitude to his benefactors, 


dutifulneſs, charity, and benevolence, there was not any one then ſuperior to him 


England (7). | 


© for the Kynges grace, that he maie long live with 
« you, in healthe and proſperitie. And after him that 
© his ſonne Prince Edward, that goodly ympe maie 
long reigne over you. And once again I deſire you 
to pray for me, that ſo long as life remaigneth in 
this fleſhe, I waver nothyng in my faithe (20). 


[2] 4rd been thankful to mean perſons of bit old 


acquaintance.) This is repreſented in a very agreeable 
and advantagious light by Shakeſpear, under the cha- 
rater of Goodman Seely, and his wife Joan (21) : 
But more truly by J. Fox, in the account he gives of 


a poor woman that kept a victualling houſe at Houn- 


ſlow ; to whom Cromwell owing forty ſhillings before 
he arriv'd to his greatneſs, he not only repay'd her 


that ſum, but alſo gave a yearly penſion of four pounds, 


and a livery every year while ſhe lived. He likewiſe 
takes notice, of his generofity to the ſon of a poor 
man, who had given him many a meal's meat in his 
youth (22). His Gratitude was alſo very remarkable, 


in the caſe of Francis Freſcobald (or Friſkibal, as 


Shakeſpear calls him). This Freſcobald was an emi- 


nent Florentine merchant, who handſomely reliev'd 


Cromwell in Italy, when he was reduc'd to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs and poverty, after the defeat of the French 


Army at Caſtiglione : He not only furniſh'd him with 


clothes, and a horſe, but alſo with ſixteen ducats of 
gold, to carry him back to England. Freſcobald being 
afterwards reduc'd to poverty; Or, as Shakeſpear ex- 
prefles it (23), 


- Fortune that turns her too anconſlant wheel, 
Having turn'd his wealth and riches in the ſea, 


he came over to England, where he had had con- 
ſiderable dealings, to endeavour to recover fifteen thou- 
ſand ducats, that were due to him from ſeveral per- 
ſons. The Lord Cromwell finding him out, d 
him in recovering his dues, and not only repaid him the 
fixteen ducats above-mentioned, but alſo made him a 
preſent of ſixteen hundred more (24). However, I 
cannot conclude the Lord Cromwell's character, with- 
out obſerving, That J. Stow the famous hiſtorian com- 
plains (25), He took a piece of ground from his fa- 
ther, to enlarge his own garden in'Throgmorton-ſtreet, 
without making him any ſatisfaction. Whereupon he 
makes this pertinent remark, That the ſudden riſing 
of ſome men, cauſeth them to forget themſelves. 


1537 


(e) Stow's Surs 
vey of London, 
with Strype*s ad» 
dit, Lond. 1720, 
Vol. I. B i. p.24 5, 
and B. ii. p. 117. 


(f) Burnet, as 
above, P.i.p.255, 


80; and 
„as above, p. 
1123. 


(5 D. Lloyd, 28 
above, p. 64, 65 


. 
(1) Quo non futt 
aut religione erga 
Deum, aut fideli- 
tate in regem, aut 
prudentia in Rem- 
public. aut in be- 
nemeritos gratitu- 
dine, aut in omnes 
pietate, charitate, 
ac beneyolentia 
majore tunc in 
Anglia quiſquam, 
De Antiq. Brita 
Eccl. H anoviæ, 


1605, p. 334,335= 


(23) Ubi ſupra⸗ 


(24) Fox, Þ» 
1186, 1187. 


(25) In his Surs 
vey of London, 
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CROMWELL (OLivzR), who raiſed himſelf to the poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 
power, under the title of Protector of the Commonwealth of England, was equally re- 


and by his amazing abilities in the cabinet, which enabled him to overcome all op 
at home, and to ſtrike even the moſt powerful nations abroad with terror. 
honourably deſcended, both by his father and his mother, from families of great antiquity ; 
and which had produced perſons of diſtinguiſhed reputation, both for arms and arts, 


markable for his great military ſkill, by which he obtained ſo many victories in prin 
P 


ſition 
as very 


He 


as 


may be ſufficiently proved by indiſputable evidence (a) [A]. It is the more neceſſary to 
8 : deliver col, 38. 


[4] By indiſputable onidente.) It has been ſo gene- 


rally ſaid, and authors have fo frequently tranſcribed 


it one from another, that, if no check be given to it 


VOL. II. Neo. 129. 


in time, it will paſs for an unqueſtionable truth with 

poſterity, not only that the name of this family was 

originally Williams, but that Sir Richard Cromwell, 
17 R ä 


Who 


(a) May's Hift. 
of the Parliament 
of England, B. 
III. p. 79. 
Wood's Faſti 
Oxon. Vol, II. 


& 
4 
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'W 
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14 
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(5) Hiſtory and 
Policy reviewed, 
in the heroick 
tranſactions of 
his mc Serene 
Highneis Oliver 
late Lord Pro- 
tector, by Mr 
Dawbeny. 


(1) Carrington's 
Hiſtory of the 
Life and Death of 
Oliver, Lord Pro- 
tector, Lond. 
1559, lz mo p. 3. 


(2) See the Life of 
O. Cromwe]), 
Lord Protector, 


P-. 23 3. 


( 3 Dugdale's 
Baronage, Vol. 
H. p. 374. 


(4) The title of 
this baok is, 
The tus great 
myſteries of Cn i- 
tian Re lig ion, the 
ineffable Ir, 
and wonder ſul 
Incar sation, er- 
ꝑlicated, Lond. 
1653. 


68) Fuller's Wor- 
 thies in Cam- 

bridgeſhire, p. 

169. 

(6) See the liſt 

of theſe Sheriffs 

in Fuller. 


(7) See the ſame 
Ht in Fuller. 


(8) Tanner's 
Notitia Monaſti- 
ca, p. 190, 191, 


192, 193» 


49) By comparing 
the dates in the 
two authors luſt 
mentioned, this 


fact is aſcertained. 


fro) Rymer's 
Fadera, Tom, 
XV. p. 22. 


(it) Dugdale's 
Baronage, Vol. 


II. p. 132. 


ſhire in the 28th of Henry VIII (6); and, we (19). He had a very large eſtate, and was a very 


5 


deliver the leſs known points of his hiſtory copiouſly and clearly, becauſe, through envy 
on one fide, flattery on the other, and ſtrong prejudices upon both, it may be truly ſaid, 


that more of falſehood and fable is to be mer with in the accounts given of him in our 28 


own (b), as well as foreign languages (c), than of almoſt any other perſon living ſo near d, Abbe a. 


guenet. 

our own times [BJ. He was the ſon of Mr Robert Cromwell, who was the ſecond Vie d Oer 
. ED | . romwell 

2 3 ö On Gregorie Leu. 


y Pap 


who may be eſteemed the founder of it, was ſiſter's In reference to the ſirname of Williams, it might pol- 

ſon to Thoiuas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, Prime-Miniſter ſibly ariſe from the marriage of a Gentleman of that 

and favourite to Henry VIII; and that this Knight name with the heireſs of 1 homas Cromwell of Hunt- 

owed all his fortunes to the intereſt of that potent no- ingdonſhire; and Sir William Dugdale renders this 

bleman (1). The ſtory commonly told is this, that more probable than his own ſtory ; for, in ſpeaking of 
Morgan Williams, of an ancient family in Wales, mar- John Lord Williams, of Thame in Oxfordſhire, he 

ried the ſiſter of Thomas Lord Cromwell, by whom tells us, that he was of the ſame family with that Sir 

he had a ſon, Richard, who took his uncle's name of Richard Williams, who took the firname of Cromwell 

Cromwell, who was afterwards knighted by King and both of them the {ons of John Williams, of Bur- 

Henry, from whom he received large grants of Abbey- field in the county of Berks (12): now this has nothing (12) Idem, i 
lands in Huntingdonſhire ; that this Sir Richard Wil- to do with Morgan Williams the Welſhman, whom Pb. 393. OY 
liams, or Cromwell, married Frances the daughter of he ſuppoſes to have married Lord Cromwell's ſiſter, or 

Sir Thomas Murfyn, by whom he had a fon Henry, with the Lady of the ſame country, whom Brooke (13), (tz) Catel 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, in the fixth year of her and other writers, aſſert was married to Cromwell of the Nobility 
reign ; which Sir Henry, marrying Joan, daughter and Earl of Eſſex. Neither will it be any anſwer to ſay, d R. B. p. I 
heireſs of Sir Ralph Warren, became the father of ſix that this is only the miſtake of a Berkſhire family for | 

fons, the ſecond of which was the father of Oliver, of a family of Wales, fince there is direct evidence to 

whom we are ſpeaking (2). There is no doubt that prove, that Cromwell was fo far from being any way 

this notion prevailed in the life-time of the Protector; allied to Williams of Berkſhire, that he was an enemy 

for we find it mentioned in that hiſtory of him, which to, and an oppreſſor of, that family (14). Upon the 14) Dugdale's 
was publiſhed but a year after his death. Some points whole, therefore. I ſhould rather incline to think, that Baronage, Va, 
in this genealogy have been filed and brightened up by this family deſcended by the females from Ralph Lord 1 
that eminent Antiquary Sir William Dugdale (3); Cromwell, of Tatterſhall in Lincolnſhire, the laſt heir- 

yet he ſeems to be not at all clear as to the very begin- male of which was Lord High-Treaſurer in the reign 

ning of the tale: for he takes notice that ſome ſaid, of King Henry the VIth ; and one of his coheireſſes 

the Lord Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Eſſex, married married Sir William Williams (15), whoſe deſcendants (15) Idem, ibis 


a Williams, but he rejecting this, without citing au- might afterwards take the ſirname of Cromwell, in Vol. II. b 46, 


thority, ſuppoſes, that one Mr Williams married Lord hopes of obtaining that title which Humphry Bouchier 


Cromwell's ſiſter, and ſo goes on with the ſtory, which a younger ſon of the then Earl of Eſſex, who carries | 


has been already told. Dr Goodman, Biſhop of Glou- the eldeſt of the coheireſſes, actually had, and was 
ceſter, who turned Papiſt, and was very defirous of killed at Barnet field, fighting on the ſide of King Ed- 
making his court to the Protector, dedicated a book to ward' the IVth (15). 'However, if we conſider only (561 Difcvery of 
him (4) ; and befides, preſented him with a printed thoſe anceſtors of Oliver Cromwell, of whom there is <rrors in Brooke! 


paper, by which he pretended to ſcrape kindred with no diſpute, we may ſupport all that has been ſaid in Qntal. zue, by 


him, as being himſelf ſome way allied to Thomas, the text; for Sir Richard Cromwell was a great fa- Vincent, p. ith 
Earl of Eſſex; but the Protector, with ſome paſſion, vourite with Henry the VIIIth, and an eminent Com- 
told him, that Lord was not related to his family in mander in his wars (17). His ſon Sir Henry was ſour (17) esu. 
any degree (5). If therefore he knew any thing of his times Sheriff of his county, and univerſally eſteemed : ve, b. 494+ 
own family, this ſtory, though ſo very well told, can- as for Sir Oliver Cromwell, he gave King James the 
not be true. It is much more probable, that the father Firſt the greateſt feaſt that had been given to a Kin 
of Sir Richard Cromwell, ſuppoſed to be the nephew by a ſubje& (18), when his Majeſty paſſed by his (18) Fu'ler's 
of the Earl of Efſex, was Thomas Cromwell, Eſq; houſe in his way to London; and, in return, King Worthies in 
who was Sheriff of Cambridgeſhire and Huntingdon- James made him a Knight of the Bath at his corona- 0 28 EY 
> 54 
years afterwards we find this Sir Richard, Sheriff of the loyal worthy Gentleman; lived high, and ſpent a great (19) Stowe' 
ſame counties (7), and from him there is no doubt at all part of his fortune, dying in the year 1654 (20), with- 5 4 en 
that the genealogy runs right, It muſt be conſeſſed, out receiving any favours from his nephew. nue, by Edmund 
that this Gentleman had very large grants of Abbey- [V] So near our own times ] It is no great wonder, Howle, p. $27, 
lands in Huntingdonſhire, to the amount, as they were that, in the life-time of the Protector, or immediately : 
then rated, of at leaſt three thouſand pounds (8) a after his deceaſe, thoſe, who had ſuffered by his power, wy RS 
year; but it does not follow from thence, that he maſt ſhould endeavour to avenge themſelves upon his cha- ingdonſhire, f. 
be related to the Lord Cromwell. Some of theſe racter, and even a little at the expence of truth; in 54+ 
grants are as early, in point of time, as the high favour this the Cavaliers, if we abate the ſtory of Colonel 
of that great Miniſter, but none of them ſo early as Lindſey, who was eye and ear-witneſs to Oliver's con- 
the year in which Thomas Cromwell, Eſq; was Sheriff, tract with the Devil (21), were by far the moſt modeſt ; (27) Echards 
which makes it probable he was his father, and that, for the republican party, whom he had likewiſe hum- fate - Eng 
upon his demiſe, Richard came to have an eſtate in the * bled, kept no meaſures, but vented their ſpleen in all yu PW 
county (9g). Another reaſon, which inclines me to the malicious and groundleſs fictions they could invent. 
think that Sir Richard Cromwell was no near relation On the other hand, the courtiers of thoſe times, as in 
or dependant upon the Earl of Eſſex, in King Henry moſt other times, were egregious flatterers, ready to mag- (,, The till 
the VIIIth's time, is this, that he received the honour nify him to the ſkies, and to ſay whatever they thought of this bk 
of Knighthood, and ſeveral large grants, preciſely at might pleaſe, though it lay ever ſo much out of the large runs thus: 
the time of that famous Miniſter's fall, and others in reach of truth. Amongſt others, one Mr Dawbeny Hiſtory and Puig 
ſo conſtant and regular a ſucceſſion, that there is no undertook, in a book (22) which he dedicated to the 232 5 
appearance he was ever out of King Henry's favour moſt Serene Highneſs of Richard, by the Grace of of by wy 
(10). If it be aſked, how any account can be given God Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ire- Highneſs OPvr, 
of the tradition, that Cromwell was ſome way related land, to draw a parallel, in thirty different ſteps, be- 447 Lord Fre 
to the Earls of Eſſex, by the females, and how his tween Moſes the Man of God, and Oliver late Pro- —_— fr _ : 
family came by the name of Williams, which is un- tector. This Gentleman, foreſeeing that ſome might _— bis fp 
queſtionably matter of record; my anſwer is, that a object to this the profaneneſs of the deſign, apologizes to princely pu. 


' probable account may be given of both; at leaft, a for it thus, in his preface. Certainly, fays he, this feftion, as they 


more probable account than hitherto has been given of * piece is not the firſt that has gone that way; we have , mo rn 
either. It is not at all unlikely, thag in Cromwell's * very ſufficient precedents, and authority too, to war- 229 7 


family, more eſpecially after he became Protector, rant us. Have we not ſeen a compleat parallel be- ;þe great Pa- 


there might be frequent mention made, of a deſcent * tween Elias and Dr Luther, even to the chariots of triarch Miſes, " 
from the Earls of Eſſex by the females : but this muſt * 


Iſrael and the horſemen thereof ? and another be- %% 42M 


be underſtood not of himſelf, but of his wife, who was, * twixt his ſucceſſor Eliſha and Mr Calvin, to the double 5, J, fl f. 


nour, by H. Vi 


really deſcended from the Bouchiers, Earls of Eſſex (114 portion of his ſpirit? and many of our modern Lond. 1639. 
| : ü | Doctors 12mo. 5 
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well, 
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| fon of Sir Henry Ctomwell, of Hinchinbrocke in the county' of 
by Elizabeth, davghter of Sir Richard Stewart, of the ifle ot Ely, Knight (d), both of (a) woods Tad 


them perſons of great worth, and no way inclined to diſaffection, either in their civil or 
religious principles ; but remarkable for living upon a ſmall fortune, with much decency, 
and maintaining a large family handſomely by their frugal circumſpection [C], He was 


© Doctors put in ſcale with ſome of the Apoſtles them- 
4 ſelves. Nor has this way of compariſon been taken 
up only by Divines, in honour of their own function, 
but many parallels we find in print, between ſome of 
our late Kings, how well deſerving I ſay not, and 
ſome of thoſe Holy Princes and Prophets of God's 
own people, as David, Solomon, Johah, Hezekiah, 
Sc. And one very expreſs parallel between Queen 
Elizabeth, of famous memory, and that great Prin- 
ceſs and Propheteſs Deborah. 'Then why thould not 
our late incomparable Prince and Prote&or ſtand as 
well placed in line parallel with that glorious Patriarch 
© Moſes.” The firſt ſtep in this parallel, or, as the 
author calls it, the firſt aſcent, is, as to nobility of 


birth; and, upon this ſubject, he is very clear as to 


Moſes, and ſets forth his pedigree at large from the 


| Scriptures ; one would have imagined from hence, that 
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this writer ſhould have taken care to have been per- 
fectly maſter of Cromwell's pedigree : but, to ſhew the 
reader how little help is to be expected from ſuch wri- 
ters, we will tranſcribe what he ſays upon this ſubje&. 
I cannot ſay his late Highneſs was extracted from ſo 
« prieſtly a family, but altogether as princely, being 
© lineally deſcended from the loins of our moſt antient 
© Britiſh Princes, and tied in near alliances to the blood 
of our later Kings, as by that thrice noble family of 
© the Barringtons, and divers others, which, to make 
© a pedigree of, would take up more paper than we 
© intend for our volume, and make me appear more a 
© Herald than an Hiſtorian. Nay, indeed, ſhould I 
© but go about to prove his Highneſs's moſt illuſtrious 


_ © houſe noble, I ſhould commit a facrilege in the tem- 
© ple of honour, and only violate his moſt glorious fa- 


mily with a more ſolemn infamy.“ I will treſpaſs ſo 


far on the reader's patience, as to give him another in- 


ſtance, from an author (23) who attempted to make 
court to the Protector upon this ſubject, in his life- 
time, but in the ſame vague incoherent ſtile, promiſing 
mighty things, but performing nothing. He is well 
born, and of a noble and ancient extract; and hath 
* ſo much piety of his own, ſuch virtues and honours 
of his own acquiſition and getting, ſo much ſplendor 
and glory, as might illuſtrate and dignify not only 
© his progenitors, had they been never ſo mean and in- 
« ferior, but alſo his poſterity for all ages to come, 
* ſhauld they be never ſo low and degenerated. He 


_ © hath deſerved highly, and merited for all that can 
lay claim to his blood, or any ways derive from the 


© ſtock and Iineage of his houſe, and will leave them 
© all very great legacies, and patrimonies of glory.“ 
On all other topics - theſe authors write juſt at the ſame 
rate, ſo that it is not eaſy to diſcern their ſenſe, and 
hardly poſſible to collect any facts from them, that are 
worth preſerving ; yet their conduct, bad as it is, de- 
ſerves commendation rather than cenſure, when com- 
pared with the books that ſome foreigners have pub- 
liihed. The Abbe Raguenet (24) has written a hiſtory 
fall of faults and miſtakes, in reference to the dates and 


circumſtances of events, and more erroneous ſtill in the 


remarks and the reflections, which are very often pre- 
ciſely the reverſe of what they ought: to be, and what 
it is very apparent they would have been, had the au- 
thor had a competent knowledge of the ſubje& upon 
which he was writing. This hiſtory, however, is 
equally authentic and exact, in compariſon of — of 
Gregorio Leti (25), which is a maſter- piece in it's kihd ; 
for whereas in other works there is a greater or a leſs 
mixture of error, there is in this ſcarce a ſprinkling of 


truth; and one would really conceive it an impoſſibility 


for any man, capable of putting a book ſo well toge- 
ther, to contrive that there ſhould be ſo very little in 
it, I will not ay of veracity, but of probability. He 


makes Oliver a prodigy of learning at the univerſity, 


exceedingly admired by the Biſhops, a great favourite 
with King James ; he then ſends him over to France 
upon his travels, gives us a particular account of his 
galantries, introduces him to an 8udience of the French 
King, and an intimacy with Cardinal Richlieu. Upon 


fectly well informed as to every thing which he relates; 


pears, that Sir James Stuart, being one of the retinue 


had Richard Stuart, Eſq; who married the daughter of 


in the county of 8 
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Huntingdon, Knight, 


Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 88. 


born 


his return he aſſures us. that Cromwell was highly in 
the good graces of Dr Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
to whom, he ſays, he was nearly related, whereas, in 
fact, no man ſaw ſo early into Cromwell's bad deſigns 
as that Prelate, though he had no more than a general 
acquaintance with him. But, what is ſtill more extra- 
ordinary than all this, Mr Leti lets us into the ſecret, 


that the Biſhop. had an amour with Cromwell's wife; 


though an author of the higheſt character has aſſured 
us, that Dr Williams was altogether incapable of any 
criminal act of that kind; and in the ſame ſtile, and 
with the like attention to truth, he perſeveres through 
the whole work, aſſuring us, that he wrote it during v 
his ſtay in England ; and that he took care to be per- 


nor does he ſcruple to name the Earl of Angleſey, the 
Earl of Ayleſbury, and ſeveral other perſons of diftin- 
ction, for the authors of thoſe notorious falſehoods, which 
no man of common underſtanding would venture to re- 
peat in public company, with any ſhew of giving them 
credit ; yet weak and filly as it is, this book is in ſome 
eſteem abroad, writers very frequently borrow from it, 
and ſometimes we ſee it cited, which ſhews how neceſ- 
ſary it is to ſet this article in a proper light, more 
eſpecially as we have not hitherto had any diſtinct or 
clear account of Cromwell's government, notwith- 
ſtanding there has been ſo much controverſy about it; 
for as to what we find in fatires, panegyricks, or de- 
clamations, we ſhould be careful of miſtaking that for 
hiſtory, which ought to be compoſed of unqueſtionable 
facts, related with ſimplicity rather than ornament. 
[CJ By their frugal circumſpetion.) The father of 
the Protector, Robert Cromwell, Eſq; lived moſtly at 
Huntingdon ; and though a man of very good ſenſe, 
and of competent learning, yet ſo fond of a private 
life, that it does not appear he ever fought or af- 
fected farther than being a juſtice of peace, a public 2 
ſtation (26). As to the Lady he married, ſhe has been (26) Dugdale's 
ſaid, and not without ſome degree of truth, to have _ Sn - 
been deſcended from the royal houſe of Stuart. Her gebe e 
great uncle Robert Stuart, the laſt Prior of the Mo- Flageilum, or 
naſtery, and the firſt Dean of the Cathedral Church of the life and death 
Ely, left behind him a very full account of his family, *f Cromwell, p. 
which is {till preſerved (27); and from thence it ap- 
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(27) Wharton's 
Anglia ſacra, 
Vol. I. p. 686. 


of James, Prince of Scotland, was detained with him 
in the year 1406, and afterwards choſe to ſettle in 
England; and was preferred and taken into the ſer- 
vice of Henry IV. His ſon Sir John Stuart was created 
a Knight of the Bath at the marriage of Henry V. 
His ſon Thomas Stuart addicted himſelf to the fea, 
and, by the daughter of Sir John Hamerton, Knight, 


John Burleigh, Eſq; by whom he had Nicholas Stuart, 

a very learned Lawyer of the Middle- Temple, who 

was the father of Dr Robert Stuart before- mentioned, | 

as al{& of Simeon Stuart, Eſq; (28) who married Joan, (28) Fully's 

daughter and” heireſs of Edward Befteney, of Soham e 

by whom he had eight © 3h —— x 

ſons, and amongſt theſe Thomas, who was the father Eb 

of Sir Richard Stuart, Knight, whoſe daughter Eliza- : 

beth married Robert Cromwell (29), of whom we have (29) Vincent's 

been ſpeaking. It was commonly ſaid by the Cava- Collections, 28 

liers, in the fler unte of the Protector, that he was a their *. 

Brewer, or the ſon of a Brewer; nor was this alto- — by a 
ether without foundation ; for his mother, finding it 

bard to breed up ſo large a family, out of the narrow 

income of Mr Cromwell's ſmall eftate, and being too 

well acquainted with his temper, to expect that he 

ſhould take any meaſures for augmenting it, thonght 


proper to engage in the brewing trade herſelf, which- 


ſhe managed with great ſkill and prudence (30), and (30) Dugdale's 
without the leaſt aſſiſtance, either from the father or _—_ view -_ 
the ſon. Out of the profits of this trade, and her We de trcubles, 


,own ſmall jointure of fixty pounds a year, ſhe provided <7 pe1g. 


fortunes for her daughters, ſufficient to marry them 
into good families. The eldeſt was the wife of Mr 
John Deſborough, afterwards one of the Protector's 


Major- 
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Vol. II. col. 90. is reaſon to believe, that Oliver w | 
lucky in his youth; for one of his panegyriſts ſays, 
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born in the pariſh of St John, in the ancient borough of Huntingdon, April 24th (e), 
or, as moſt writers ſay, April 25th, 1599 (F), in the forty-firſt year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; ſo that what a foreign writer ſays, in reference to his birth upon the 
ſame day that Queen Elizabeth died (g), is like many other facts in his book, abſolutely 


name (B). 


(f) Carrington's falſe and groundleſs. He was chriſtened in the pariſh church, on the 29th of the ſame 
life of Cromwell, month, when his uncle Sir Oliver Cromwell, a very worthy Gentleman, gave him his 

It is ſaid, that he received the firſt tincture of learning from the Rev. Mr 
Long (i); but it is very certain, that his father, who was highly attentive to his education, (0 Flagellum, 
— Fuller, put him, as ſoon as he was fit to go to ſchool, under the care of Dr Thomas Beard (&), 


a very learned and ſenſible an, who was, at that time, maſter of the free ſchool at Hunt- 


ingdon. 


We have very different accounts of his behaviour, while he remained in the 
hands of this Gentleman; ſome ſay that he ſhewed very little propenſity to learning, and 


others that he made a great proficiency in it (). It is highly likely, that both are in the 


OAT yp | Flagellum 
wrong; and that he was not either incorrigibly dull, or wonderfully bright, which might the life and ge 
the levity or fickleneſs of his temper; 
of an uneaſy and turbulent temper, is reported by authors of unſuſpected veracity (m). 
mation of the It would be tedious, and beſide the deſign of this work, to mention the ſeveral ſtories ( Perfedt pol. 


tician, or, Full 


alſo be owing to 
and 


that have been told of him, even in this early part of life, as to the proofs he gave of a 


juſtly blame us in caſe of omiſſion. 


fancied he ſaw, for which, at the deſire of his relations, Dr Beard corrected him ſe- 


verely (u) [Di. 


Major-Generals; another married firſt Roger Whet- 
ſtone, Eſq; and afterwards Colonel John Jones, who 
was executed for being one of the King's Judges ; the 
third eſpouſed Colonel Valentine Walton, who died 
in exile ; the fourth Mrs Robina Cromwell, married 
firſt Dr Peter French, and afterwards Dr John Wilkins, 
Biſhop of Chefter, a famous Preacher, and a celebrated 
Mathematician. It may not be amiſs to add, that an 
aunt of Cromwell's married Francis Barrington, Eſq; 
another aunt John Hampden, Eſq; of Buckingham- 
ſhire, by whom ſhe was mother to the famous John 
Hampden ; a third aunt was the wife of Mr Whaley, 
and the mother of Colonel Whaley, in whofe cuſtody 
the King was while he remained at Hampton Court. 
He had two other aunts, but of their marriages we 
have no account (31). 7 

[D] Dr Beard corrected him very ſeverely.) There 


that he had ſeveral eſcapes in his infancy from fire, 
little leſs wonderful than the deliverance of Moſes out 
of the water: but of theſe, as we can ſay nothing with 
certainty, we ſhall be filent (32). In reference to his 
viſion, it happened, while he was a boy, in the day- 
time, when lying melancholy upon his bed, he thought 
he ſaw a ſpectre, and that it told him, that he ſhould be 


the greateſt man in this kingdom; which having related 


to his father, he was very angry, and deſired his maſter 


to correct him ſeverely z which, however, had no great 


effect, for he was ſtill perſwaded of the thing, and 
would ſometimes mention it, notwithſtanding his uncle 
Stuart told him, it was traiterous to repeat it (33). 
Sir Philip Warwick tells us, that he was well acquaint- 
ed with one Dr Simcot, who was Cromwell's Phyfician, 
in the earlier part of his life, and who aſſured him, 
that he was a very fanciful man, that he had been often 
called to him at unſeaſonable hours, when he imagined 
himſelf to be dying; and that, in theſe black fits of 
the vapours, he had many whimſical notions about the 
croſs that ſtood in the town of Huntingdon (34). Nor 
was he altogether free from theſe fits during the whole 


courſe of his life, not even in the higheſt of his proſ- 


perity ; of which many inſtances might be given, if 
the bounds preſcribed to this article would permit. 

[LE] To be an omen of future ſucceſi.] We have dif- 
ferent concerning the author of this play from 
Winſtanley and Langbaine, with which it does not 
ſeem requiſite to trouble the reader ; it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that it was originally printed in 1607, and 
afterwards with this title, Lincua, or, The combat of 
the tongue and the five ſenſes for ſuperiority, a pleaſant 

ated at Trinity-College in Cambridge, 
after at the free ſcheol at Huntingdon (35), Winſtan- 


PP 


not a little un- 


Tacr. How now! 


As to the other, it relates to a part he acted in the comedy of Lixcv a, 
| when performed by himſelf, and the reſt of the boys at Huntingdon ſchool (o), which, © 
Vincent, MS, it is pretended, filled his mind with the deſire of obtaining the crown, and afford ing him N 

alſo what he always underſtood to be an omen of future ſucceſs [E]. 


removed 


ley ſays that it was at Cambridge (36), but it is more (36) Las- of the 
likely that it was at Huntingdon, that Cromwell per- Engl.h Port,. 


formed the part of Tactus, which affected him ſtrange- 
ly. The ſcheme of the play is, that Lingua gives a 
crown and a robe to be conteſted for by the ſenſes; 


the two following ſcenes will ſhew what gave riſe to 
this notion of Cromwell's being ſo much ſtruck by his 


playing this part (37). 


ACT I. SCENE V. 


Mennoacio, Tacrus. 


Mr xp. Now, chaſte Diana, grant my nets to hold. 
Tacrt. The blaſting childhood of the chearful morn 
Is almoſt grown a youth, and overclimbs : 
Yonder gilt eaſtern hills, about which time 
Guſtus moſt earneſtly importuned me 


To meet him hereabouts ; what cauſe I know not. 


Men. You ſhall do ſhortly, to your coſt, I hope. 
TacT. Sure, by the Sun, it ſhould be nine o'clock ! 
Mex. What a Stargazer, will you ne'er look down? 
Tacr. Clear is the Sun, and blue the firmament : 
Methinks the heavens do ſmile 

— Mex. At thy miſhap, | 
To look fo high, and ſtumble in a trap. 
” [Tactus flumbleth at the Robe and Crown. 
Tacr. High thoughts have ſlippery feet, I had well 

nigh fall'n. 

Mx. Well doth he fall, that riſeth with a fall. 
Tacr. What's this? 


Men. O! are you taken? tis in vain to ſtrive. 


Mex. You'll be ſo entangled ſtraight. 

Tacrt. A Crown! 

Men. That it will be heard. 

Tacr. And a Robe! 

Mex. To loſe yourſelf. 

Tact. A Crown and Robe 

Men. It had been fitter for you to have found a fool's 

coat, and a bauble, hey, hey. 

Tacr. Jupiter! Jupiter! how came this here? 

Men. O! Sir, Jupiter is making thunder, he hears you 
not; here's one knows better. | 

Tacrt. *Tis wond'rous rich: ha! but ſure it is not 

ſo: ho! . | 

Do I not ſleep, and dream of this good luck, ha? 
No, I am awake, and feel it now. | 
Whoſe ſhould it be ? 

Men. Set up a / quis for it. | 

Tacr. Mercury! all's mine own; here's none to cry 

 _ half's mine. F 

Mex. When I am gone. 


[ He takes it up. 


SCENE 


or the life ang 


Cromwell 


(1) Dau beny'; 
p. 25 


for that he was an unlucky boy, 8 . 


vie w of the life 


ſition 3 but there are two, of which the reader might „ Cronvel, 
The firſt reſpects a kind of a viſion he ſaw, or Wore" Pag 


Oxon, Vol. 1 
A , 


He was from therice . Wirtanl,y, 


Poets, p. 113. 


with the citatica 
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„ P. 12, 
ife of Crom well, 


ife and death 
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114. 


(37) The reader 
muſt be content 


ſcene, for this 
comedy is printed 
withcut pages, 
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The reader 
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the citatica 
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„ for this 
dy is printed 
cut pages. 


Cromwell, p. 15. 


(4) Th. agp ars 


* Mr JYubrs 


* 
9 | 


3 


removed to Sidney-College in Cambridge, where he was admitted, April 23d, 1616, 
under the tuition of Mr Richard Howlett (p), who, by a very ſtrict attention to his pu- 0% Peck's De- 


pil's diſpoſition, very quickly diſcovered, that he was leſs addicted to ſpeculation than t 
action., We have very diffetent accounts of the progreſs he made in his ſtudies while 
mber of the univerſity. As for thoſe wild ſtories that a foreign writer tells us, of 


a me 


(0, 


his amazing proficiency, and which he loads with ſo many falſe authorities (q) and con- 


tradictory circumſtances, they are not only unworthy of belief, but of notice; and, on 


the other hand, it is not eaſy to give credit to what ſome report, of his being ſcarce maſter 
of the Latin tongue, becauſe it is certain that he was well read in the Greek and Roman 


hiſtory (r); but whether he acquired this knowledge at Cambridge, is a point that may (r) Rapin's Hiſt. | 


be doubted. His father dying he returned home, where his conduct was far enough from 
being regular, inſomuch that it gave his mother, who was a notable and prudent woman, 
much uneaſineſs. She was adviſed by ſome near relations to ſend him up to London, 
and to place him in Lincoln's-Inn (s) ; which ſhe accordingly did, but without any ex- 


traordinary effects, ſince it ſerved only to bring him acquainted with the vices of the fo. — - 
town, by way of addition to thoſe to which he had been addicted in the country. It p. 16 


does not at all appear, that he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Laws, which was what 
his friends aimed at; on the contrary, he continued to purſue his pleaſures, and gave 
himſelf up to wine, women, and play, in which laſt, though he was ſometimes fortunate, 
yet, taking all his expences together, they ſo much exceeded his income, that he quickly 
diſſipated all that his father left him (z) ; but, after a few years ſpent in this manner, he () Dugdile's 
ſaw plainly the conſequences of his follies, renounced them ſuddenly, and began to lead a 
very grave and ſober life (u) FJ. This, however, ought not to be imputed to his falling v. 439. 

in with the Puritans, ſince it is very certain, that he remained then, and for ſome time (% Perg pe- 
after, a zealous member of the Church of England, and entered into a cloſe friendſhgp 


with ſeveral eminent Divines, who looked u 
and ſpoke of him as a man of ſtrong ſenſe an 


pon his reformation as very extraordinary, 
d 


great abilities (w). As he was nearly 
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derata Curioſa, 
Vol. II. Lib. vii. 
num. 22. 


(7) Vie 4'Crom- 


well, par Leri, 
Vol. I. p. 149, 
150, 151. 


of England, 8 vo- 


Vol. XIII. p. 
147. 


(i) Flagellam, or 
the life and death 


Short view of 
the late troubles, 


tician, P · 2, 3» 


(w) See the life 
re- Uliver Lord Pro- 


lated to Mr Hampden, of Buckinghamſhire, to the Barringtons of Eſſex, and other war, . 0 

conſiderable families, they intereſted themſelves in his favour, and were very deſirous of ( Fugęerum, or 
ſeeing him ſettled in the world; in order to which a marriage was propoſed, which ſoon 
after took effect (x). The Lady he married was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bou- 
chier, of Eſſex, Knight, a woman of ſpirit and parts, and, being deſcended from an 


SCENE VI. A Soritoqavr. 

Tacr. TaQus, thy ſneezing ſomewhat did portend, 

Was ever man /o fortunate as I? 

To break his ſhins at ſuch a ſtumbling- block. 

Roſes and bays pack hence: this Crown and Robe 

My brows and body circles and inveſt s 

How 8 :!lantly it t me; ſure the ſlave 

Meaſ...J1 my head that wrought this Coronet. 

ITney lye that fay complexions cannot change; 

My bluod's enrobled, and I am transform'd 
Unto the /acred temper of a KINO. 

Me:hinks I hear my noble paraſites 

Stiling me Cz/ar, or great Alexander, 

Licking my feet, and wond'ring where I got 

This precious ointment ; how my pace is mended, 

How princely do I ſpeak, how ſharp I threaten : 

Peu unt, I'll curb your headſtrong impudence, 

Ar make you {remble when the lion roars : 

Yea earth-bred worms: O for a looking-glaſs ! 

Poets will write whole volumes of this change : 

Where's my attendants? Come hither, Sirrah, quickly, 

Or by the wings of Hermes 


[F] And began to lead a very grave and ſober life.] 
V+ are informed by ſome writers, that while he was 


_ @ the univerſity, he ſpent much of his time at foot- 


hall, cricket, and other robuſt exerciſes, for his ſkill 
ad expertneſs in which he was very famous (38). In 


I probability, it might be this that led him into ill 


co, pany, and drew him into extravagancies of another 


bind; and this will, in ſome meaſure, account for his 


mother's being ſo deſirous to remove him out of the 
country, in hopes that, when he was at a diſtance 


2: tom his 0:d companions, he might loſe the ill habits 


they had taught him. His ftay at Lincoln's-Inn could 


not be long, nor was this ſeaſon of wildneſs and diſſi- 


pation of much con::nuance Tt appears, by the en- 
try in the regilter of Sidney-College, that he came thi- 
ther when he was but two days ſhort of ſeventeen (39) ; 


and it is very certain, that he was married by that time 
in: u, in „bah 


he vas onen -twenty; ſo that if he ſtaid but two 


"Ra bis year at the verſity, and it is very probable that he 
» try <*fert 


did not , there longer, there was not above two 

years mor for his going to Lincoln's-Inn, and running 

turougi * e whole circle of his follies (40). 
Y © L. IHE” Ne, CXXX. 


lived fo freely (41). 


It is very - 


ancient 


the life and death 
of O. Cromwell, 


p. 20. 

Wood's Faſti 
Oxon. Vol, II. 
col. 89. 


likely that, after he married and ſettled at Hunting- 


don, he fell into thoſe fits of melancholy in which Dr 
Simcot attended him; and this is the more probable, 
if what many writers tell us be true, that he ſhewed 
a very deep concern for the idleneſs of his former con- 
duct, and readily offered to make ſatis faction to every 
perſon whom he had wronged during the time that he 
Theſe circumſtances, and the 
noiſe made by his converſion, recommended him to 
the notice of the Nonconformiſts, who, by degrees, 


drew him over to their intereſt, ſo that he frequently 


attended Dr Williams, then Biſhop of Lincoln, after- 
wards Archbiſhop of York, and was very importunate 
with him to diſpenſe with the ſeverity of the law, when 
theſe eccleſiaſtical friends of his came into any trouble 
for their conduct (42). This gave that Prelate an op- 
portunity of judging of him ſo early; and, as he was 
a man of very extraordinary Agacity, and ſingular pe- 
netration, ſo, at that time, he ſaw clearly into Mr 
Croniwell's ſpirit, which he found to be haſty, and yet 


obſtinate, very quick in reſenting, but very flow in 


forgiving injuries. It does not appear on whaSaccount 
he differed with his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, or at 
what time; but it ſeems he made a complaint againſt 
him at court, in which he had not the ſucceſs that he 
expectech and this gave him the firſt diſtaſte to the 
King; ich, however, upon certain occaſions, be 


(41) Perfect Po- 
litician, or life of 
Cromwell, p. 2. 


(42) Biſhop 
Hacker's lite of 
Archbithop Wil- 
liams, P. ii. 

p. 212. 


might difl®mble, as upon ſome he certainly did, even 
before things came to extremities, of which we ſhall 
have occaſion to take notice ; but he never forgot this - 


ſuppoſed injury, notwithſtanding he afterwards, by his 
mother's intereſt, compromiſed matters with that uncle. 
We have likewiſe an account of an odd exploit of his 
at Sir Oliver Cromwell's, which drew upon him very 
rough uſage, and which, with other things, ſo tho- 
roughly diſobliged that old Knight (43), as to deprive 
him entirely of his good opinion. Iheſe are matters 
that might perhaps be better cleared up, if any one 
ſhould take the trouble of writing his hiſtory at large, 
with that induſtry and care that it deſerves ; but, con- 
ſidering the nature of our deſign, it may probably be 
thought, that we have beſtowed too much notice upon 
particulars of ſo trivial a nature already, and therefore 
we will forbear them for the future, 


178 [G] Ss 


(43) Flagellum, 
or the lite and 


drath ot Crom- _ 


wel), 5 is, 9. 


& © 


f 
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{y) lit of o. cient family, did not want a conſiderable portion of pride ()). Mr Cromwell foon after 


Cromwell, Lord returned to his own country, and ſettled at Huntingdon till the death of his uncle Sir 
ProteQor, P. 3. Thomas Stuart, who left him an eſtate of between four and five hundred pounds a year, in- 


= 


(=) Flagetlum, or duced him to remove into the iſle of Ely (z). It was about this time that he began to fall 


the 'ife and death 


of O. Cromwell, Off from the Church, to converſe moſtly with thoſe who were then ſtiled Puritans, and by 
p. 20. 8 degrees to affect their notions, as indeed he did every thing which he affected at all, with 


Ma N Hit — . 
the Parliament, great warmth and vehemence. He was elected a member of the third parliament in the 


B. III. p. 79. reign of Charles I, which met January 2oth, 1628 (a), and was of the committee for 


(s) Whitkeke's religion, where he diſtinguifhed himſelf by his zeal againſt Popery, and by complaining 
doof Dr Neile, then Biſhop of Wincheſter's licenſing books, which had a very dangerous 
(2 Life of o. tendency (5), After the diffolution of that parliament, he returned again into the coun- 
— * try, where he continued to expreſs much concern for religion, to frequent ſilenced mini- 
ſters, and to invite them often to lectures and ſermons at his houſe; by which he again 


(c) Dugdale's brought his affairs into a very indifferent ſituation (c); ſo that he judged it requiſite to 


Short view of 


Short view of try What induſtry might do towards repairing theſe breaches, which led him to take a 
p. 460. farm at St Ives, and this he kept about five years; though, inſtead of repairing, it helped 
to run out the reſt of his fortune; and had totally undone him, if he had not thrown it u 

(4)®lazelum, or (d). Some have charged this upon his enthuſiaſm, and being religious over-much, which 
the i anda" induced him to have long prayers with his family in a morning, and again in the after- 
p. 21. noon, at which his ploughmen, and all his country ſecvants, always attended (e). But 
0% Hifory-and-. granting this to be true, it was a proof of his ſincerity, of which indeed he gave many; 
Policy ewe, amongſt others, he gave publick notice, that he was ready to make reſtitution to any from 
Warwick's M-- whom he had won money at play; and he actually did return thirty pounds to Mr Cal- 
moirs, p. 249 ton, from whom he won it ſeveral years before (F). His diſappointments being ſuch 
Sg 1 5 as allowed him very little reaſon to hope he ſhould either make any great figure in his 

country, or ſecure a reaſonable proviſion for his children, great part of his uncle's eſtate 

| | being now gone, he revived, in his own mind, a {cheme, which his bad circumſtances 
(gs) Lifeof O. firſt put into his head while at Lincoln's-Inn, of going over to New England (g). This 
— AE was in 1637, and this deſign, it is thought, he would certainly have executed, if he had 
Neal's Hiftory of not been hindered by the iſſuing out a proclamation for reſtraining ſuch embarkations (þ). 
_ "PW" "The you! year he had leſs time upon his hands; for the Earl of Bedford, and fome other 


22. Va. XIX. perſons of high rank, who had large eſtates in the fen country, were very deſirous of ſee- 


p- 646. ing it better drained; and though one project of this fort had failed, they thought it ex- 


Ruſh worth, 3 l 
Part l. p. 298. pedient nevertheleſs to ſet on foot another, countenanced by the royal authority, and 


which, without doubt, was intended for the publick benefit; but for all that it was vio- 

lently oppoſed, under pretence, that it was injurious to private property, though in reality 

it gave much more to private people than it took away, and made thoſe rents ſafe and 

(i) Warwick's ſecure, which before were very precarious (i). At the head of this oppoſition Mr Oliver 
Memoir! P-25% Cromwell placed himſelf, and puſhed things with great ſpirit and vigour, as he did ever 

thing in which he once embarked, fo that he gave the great men concerned in this affair 

(4) Echar: Hiſt. abundance of trouble () [G]. It was the vigour and vigilance which he ſhewed upon this 

of Engl. P. 279. occaſion, that firſt rendered him conſpicuous and confiderable, and gave occafion to his 


(% Flagellum, or friend and relation Mr Hampden to recommend him afterwards to his friends in parlia- 


he life and dea ret ; 1 0 
of ©. Cromwell, ment, as a perſon capable of contriving and conducting great things (/). But for all this, 


Pp» 23- he was not very ſucceſsful in the matter of which we have been ; IH and, as his 
Bot: 11 private affairs were ſtill declining, he was in a very neceſſitous condition at the approach 
col. 89. of the lorg parliament (m). In theſe circumſtances one might wonder how he ſhould 


Life of O. Cpro. form a deſign, at a time when elections were conſidered as things of the utmoſt conſe- 


teftor, p. 4, 5- quence, of getting himſelf choſen, more eſpecially for the town of Cambridge, where he 
Flaecllum, Se. was ſo far from having any intereſt, that in reality he was not ſo much as known, and if 


p. 22. | i 5 he 


G] So that he gave the great men concerned in this buſineſs, thought fit to ſtile it a royal undertaking, 

affair abundance of trouble.) The Earl of Bedford liv- and, as was highly reaſonable, ſettled a ſhare of the 

ing at that time, was one of the wealthieſt, and alſo profits upon the Crown (46). But, as it was impoſſible 

one of the wiſeſt, men in England; he had a very to manage an affair of this nature, without levying a 

(42) Clar-ndon's large eſtate in the fen country (44), and a very great kind of land-tax upon thoſe who were to have the be- 


Hift. Rebellizn, influence over moſt of thoſe who had great eſtates in nefit of it, and providing that no man's private pro- 


Þ» 60, that-neighbourhood ; it was no wonder therefore that perty ſhould impede the carrying on the works that 

be patronized a ſcheme for improving the great work were requiſite, this furniſhed a ſubje& for clamour, not 

of draining, which, in a country where there are mil- only againſt the undertakers, but againſt the King ; 

lions of acres depending upon it, muſt be always a point which, however groundleſs and unreaſonable, was car- 

of very high importance. He found himſelf however, ried to a very great height ; and, in a meeting held at 

after great pains taken, and much money laid out, Huntingdon in 1638, Mr Cromwell, who had a con- 

obliged to abandon one very probable and profitable fiderable intereſt in thoſe parts, was very active, and 

project, for want of the power requiſite to carry it by his vigilance, and plauſible ſpeeches, created a very 

(45) Warwick's into execution (45). It was this which induced that formidable oppoſition (47) ; which, though it did not 

' Memoirs, p. 250. noble Peer, and thoſe who concurred with him, in ſo abſolutely ſubvert, it greatly hindered and retarded the 

| great and good a deſign, to apply themſelves to the progreſs of the works; for which theſe obſtinate peo- 

Crown for that aſſiſtance, which was requiſite to perfect ple were ſeverely puniſhed in 1657, when, upon the 

the great ſcheme they had formed, and for the carry- melting of the ſnows, the banks gave way, and a con- 

ing on of which they deſired, that ſuch commiſſions of ſiderable quantity of land was, at leaſt for the preſent, 

L - ſewers might from time to time be iſſued, as mighe loſt, and a large number of cattle deſtroyed (48). 
prove neceſſary : they likewiſe, for the honour of the | 


CHI And 


b. 479. 


(46) Dugdale's 


Baronage, Val. l. 


p · 380. 


(47) Coke's It 
tection, p. 10d, 


(43) Camdes' 
Britannia, vd 


(49) 
or tl 
Cror 


(50) 
Faſti 
Vol. 


xt) 


6) Dugdale's 
ronage, Val. lb 
380. 


47) Coke k 
ection p- 10d, 


43) Camden 
Britannia, vd! 
p.479 


uniform in his conduct, ſpoke warmly and roundly, 


(49) Flagellum, 
or the life of O. 
Cromwell, p. 23. 


(50) Wood's 
Fafti Oxon. 
Vol. II. cul. 39. 


to an accidental intrigue, in which bimſelf had at firſt no hand; but, from the time he 


though he had not framed to himſelf any 


_ | 2 | | * 
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he had been known, would never have been elected. The whole of that affair was owing 
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meddted with it, he conducted every thing with ſuch ſagacity and dexterity, that, by the 

help of the party, who firſt thought of him as a proper inſtrument for carrying on the 

cauſe, he was, to the wonder of others, and perhaps, in ſome meaſure, of his own, 

choſen by a great majority (n). This, which was the beginning of all his greatneſs, ought ( Wiatantey's 
to be conſidered a a point of conſequence, and therefore we have taken ſome pains to ſet xe pp 
it in a proper light [H J. When he came into parliament he ſhewed himſelf very active, Wocd's Fafti 
was very conſtant in his attendance, and a frequent ſpeaker ; though he did not, at that 88 my 
time, difcover any of the great qualities which afterwards appeared in him, and which Flazellum, Fe. 
feemed to be called out as occaſion required; for had he at firſt been eſteemed ſo conſider- Cee, Dadion, 
able a perſon in point of abilities as he was afterwards found, thoſe of his own party e. 160. 
would have probubly been jealous of him, and ſought his deſtruct ion; but he had an art 

of concealing his faculties, ſo that he ſeemed always fit for the ſtation in which he was, 

and for that only (o). He affected not only plainneſs but careleſſneſs in dreſs, was very (% Warwick's 
but without either art or elocution. ne 
He was very forward in cenſuring what were called grievances, both in Church and State, Engians, p. 579. 


plan of reformation. This he frankly acknow- 

ledged with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical affairs, when preſſed by Sir Thomas Chicheley and 

Mr Warwick to declare his ſentiments upon that ſubject; I can tell, ſaid Mr Cromwell, 

what I would not have, though I cannot tell what I would have (p). He was very zealous () Life ef o. 
in promoting the Remonſtrance which was carried on the 14th of November 1641, and prong p. 5. 
which in reality laid the baſis of the civil war; he ſhewed himſelf more ſanguine in his 
expectations upon that head, than the reſt of his party; for he thought they were ſo 

ſtrong, ſo ſteady, and fo well connected; and that thoſe who were for the King were 


ſome of them ſo timorous, others ſo careleſs, and not a few ſo indolent, that it would 


have been carried almoſt without a debate; nor had he any regard to the Lord Falkland's 
opinion, who thought the quite contrary, But when, after a debate which laſted all day 


and all night, it was at length carried by ſo ſmall a majority as nine, and that rather by 


diſcipline than argument, for wearineſs and fatigue were really the parents of that Gear 
bought victory; he could not forbear ſpeaking his mind freely (q). In ſhort, he-told 
Lord Falkland, that he would take his word another time; and, that if the Remonſtrance 4 e boo 
had not been carried, he was reſolved to have converted the ſmall remains of his eſtate “ 
into ready money the next day, and to have taken the firſt occaſton of quitting the 
kingdom; and this he affirmed was the ſentiment alſo of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
men of the party (r). The noble Hifferian had reaſon therefore to ſay, upon this occa- 
fion, that thrs poor nation was very near it's deliverance ; near it indeed! for if zeal for the 
Church, or duty to the King, could have kept ten more of thoſe, who made ſuch ſtrong 
profeſſions of both, from their ſuppers and their beds for a few hours, all the conſequences 


of 


() Ect ard's 


(r) Clarendon's 
H:" ory cf the 
Rebellion, p.102, 
103. 


[H] And therefore we have taken ſome pains to ſet 
it in a proper light. ] One reaſon why Mr Cromwell 
quitted Huntingdon was, a diſpute he had with Mr 


Bernard, upon his becoming Recorder, about prece- 


dency, a point in which he was very nice (49). After 
he came to Ely, he reſorted entirely to Nonconformiſts 
meetings, where he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his gifts, as they ſtiled them in thoſe days, in preach- 
ing, praying, and expounding (50). At one of theſe 
meetings he met with Richard Tims, a tradeſman at 
Cambridge, who rode every Sunday to Ely for the 
ſake of pure doctrine, and captivated his heart en- 


French, who was then Mayor, being a declared royaliſt. 
When they came to make this application to him, Mr 
French ſaid he was ſorry, but that in reality they came 
too late, for he had promiſed his freedom to the King's 
fiſherman. Mr Kitchingman eafily removed this ob- 
jection, by undertaking that the town ſhould confer a 
freedom upon the perſon he mentioned; and fo, at the 
next court-day, the Mayor declared his intention to 
beſtow his freedom upon a very worthy Gentleman of 
the iſle of E'y, one Mr Cromwell, who, being ap- 
prized of his friend's induſtry, came to town over 
night, and took up his lodgings at Mr Almond's, a 


tirely. This man hearing that a parliament was to be grocer (52). Thither the mace was ſent for him, and 


Ji) Flagellum, 
6 p. 24, 25. 


called, and being himſelf one of the common- council, 
took it into his head, that there could not be a fitter 
man to be their Burgeſs than Mr Cromwell ; and, with 
this notion in his brain, he went to Mr Wildbore, a 
draper in the town, who was Cromwell's relation, who 
agreed with him exactly as to the fitneſs of the perſon, 


but told him the thing was impoſſible, as he was not a 


freeman (51). Tims, not fatisfied with that, addreſſed 
himſelf next to Mr Evett, a tallow-chandler, who was 
alſo a Puritan. He too liked the thought, but, as he 
was not a freeman, pronounced the deſign impracti- 
cable: however, Tims was hardly got out of his houſe 
before he ſent for him back, to give him a whiſper, 
that the Mayor had a freedom to beſtow ; and that one 
Kitchingman, an Attorney, who had married his wife's 
ſiſter, and was of their party, had a t influence 
over him; and therefore he adviſed im to move 
Mr K:tchingman in it, who was to uſe his intereſt with 
the Mayor, under colour that Mr Cromwell was a 
Gentleman of fortune, and had a mind to come and 
live in the town, then but in a poor condition, but 


with a ſtrict charge to hide the true deſign, Alderman 


he came into court dreſſed in ſcarlet rich'y laced with 
gold, and, having provided a pretty parcel of ſtrong 
claret and ſweetmeats, they were ſo well circulated 
amongſt the corporation, that they unanimouſly de- 
clared, Mr Mayor's freeman was a very civil worthy 
Gentleman. When the election came on, the Mayor 
diſcovered his miſtake, but it was then too Jate, for 
the party amongſt the Burgeſſes was ſtrong enough to 
chuſe him (53), and, at the next election in the en- 
ſuing year, he threw out Mr Meawtis, who had ſerved 
the corporation in every parliament in that reign (5 4). 
After the corporation act paſſed in King Charles the 
Second's time, this tranſaction being called to mind, 
occaſioned the diſplacing Alderman French, who was 
then Mayor alſo, which affected him ſo ſtrongly, that 
he was taken fick upon it, and died in three days 
through downright grief ; and Mr Richard Tims, who, 
by this time, was become an Alderman, was degraded, 
for the pains he took in this tranſaction; which cir- 
cumſtances occaſioned the preſerving fo particular an 
account of it to poſterity (55). | 
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(54) Life of O. 
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of that fatal night had been prevented. This ſucceſs in the ſenate ſo much ſtrengthened 
the courage of the victors, gave ſo much reputation to their cauſe, drew, over ſo many that 


were wavering, and diſpirited ſuch as adhered to the King, ſo ſtrangely, that, from this 
time, all things went to their wiſh in the Houſe of Commons; and Mr Cromwell's firm- 


neſs recommended him ſo effectually to Mr Hampden, Mr Pym, and the reſt of the 


leading men on that fide, that they took him into all their councils 3 which gave him, in 


a very ſhort ſpace, ſo clear an inſighi into things, and ſo perfect a knowledge of men, 


(s) Nremoirs of 


Denz:! Lord Hol- 


that he was not only able to manage when they were removed, but even to contrive the re- 
moval of ſcveral, who, at this juncture, looked upon themſelves, and that juſtly too, as 
very much his ſuperiors (5). For to ſay the truth, the circumſtances of his fortune, in- 
tereſts, and connections, compared with many who were then members, and of the ſame 


WET, Me. party, would have made it very improbable, in the ſenſe of the moſt competent judges, 
. he ſhould ever have opened a paſſage to ſuch greatnefs, as afterwards, in ſpite of 
inftanl-y's 


Engl. Worthies, 
p. 528. 


() Coke's De- 
tection, p. 161, 


(2) Mav's Hiſt. 
ot the Parlia- 
ment, B. li. 


theſe ve y men, he obtained (2). As ſoon as the parliament formed any ſchemes of raiſing 
forces tor their ſervice, which was in the very beginning of the year 1642, Mr Cromwell 
ſhewed his activity, by going immediately to Cambridge, where, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
and with very little trouble, he raiſed a very good troop of horſe, which he commanded 
by virtue of a commiſſion from the Earl of Eſſex, acting, in other reſpects, under the 
Lord Grey of Wark, who had the power of a Major-General in the aſſociated counties 
for ſome time (a). However, Capt. Cromwell, being a member, and at the head of the 


committee, knowing very well the ſenſe of the Houſe, and being thoroughly aſſured, that 


what he performed tor their ſervice would be well accepted, did not wait for orders, but 


. | | | 
3 took upon him, when his men were once in readineſs, to act as he thought proper (w). 
thi-s, p. 529. He fixcd his head quarters in Cambridge, where he acted with great ſeverity. towards 


Verfæct Politi- 


(ꝛ0) Flagellum, or 
the life and death 
of O Cromwell, 


p. 32. 


(x) Lie of Dr 
Var wick, p. 25. 


V) Winſlanley's 


the univerſity more eſpecially, after he miſſed of ſeizing the plate contributed by St John's, 
and other loyal colleges, for the King's ſervice (x), which many writers affirm he actually 
did ſeize, but that is a miſtake ; though it is very certain, that he did all that in him lay, 
and was as near ſeizing it as could be (y) [J]. He was more ſucceſsful in his next enter- 
prize ; for being informed, that the King had appointed Sir Thomas Coningſby, Sheriff 


of Hertlordihire, and had ſent him a writ, requiring him to proclaim the Earl of Eſſex 


and his adherents traytors, Capt. Cromwell marched with his troop directly to St Alban's, 
where he ſeized Sir Thomas Coningſby for that action, and carried him priſoner to Lon- 


Engl Wer- don, with which the parliament was highly pleaſed ; committed Sir Thomas to the 
mis, 5.09 Tower, where he lay ſeveral years, and ſeized his eſtate (z). Capt. Cromwell having re- 
cian, p. 4. ceived the thanks of the Houle for this, which paſſed in the month of November, was 


(2) Chauncey*s 


encouraged to perform a more important ſervice; for being informed that Sir Thomas 


Ha ie an- Barker, Sir John Pettus, and other Gentlemen of great families and fortunes, were met 
> woriapege at Lowerſtoft in Suffolk, for the King's ſervice, he marched thither early in the ſucceed- 
May's Hä. of ing ſpring, where he not only ſurprized, and made moſt. of thoſe Gentlemen priſoners, 
3 but took alſo a large quantity of arms, ammunition, and military ſtores, which they had 


provided (a), This enabled him to increaſe his forces, ſo that we find him ſoon after at 


(a\ Flagellum, cr 
thelife and dh 
of O. Cromwe.:, 


the head of a thouſand horſe, with the title of Colonel Cromwell; and it deſerves par- 


ticular notice, that, entering ſo late in life, for he was in his forty-third year before he 5 1 
( thcke's 


(56) May's Niſt. 


c (1 Aud was as near ſeizing it as could be.) The 


King wrote a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, Dr Ri- 


chard Holdſworth, Maſter of Emanuel College, dated 
June 29th, 1642, ſignifying the extream want he was 
then in, ſo as not to have wherewithal to ſubſiſt his 
private family; upon which the univerſity reſolved to 
tend his Majeſty a ſmall ſupply, which, though no way 
adequate to his occaſions, or to their zeal for his ſer- 
vice, was, however, as much as lay in their power ; 
what the ſum might be appears not, only it is certain, 
that the loyal College of St John's ſent one hundred 
and fifty pounds in money, and two thouſand ſixty-five 
ounces of plate. It was for the ſhare they had in this 
tranſaction that Dr Beale, Maſter of St John's, Dr 
Martin, Provoſt of Queen's, and Dr Sterne, Maſter of 
Jeſus College, were by Cromwell carried up priſoners 
to London, where they ſuffered a long impriſonment in 
the Tower (56). Many members-of the univerſity 


ſold as ſhves at Algiers, or ſent as tranſports to the 


plantations, becauſe he had contracted with two mer- 
chants for the purchaſe of them (57). The perſon in- 
truſted with this ſmall treaſure was Mr Barnaby Oley, 
Preſident of Clare Hall, who, being very well acquaint- 
ed with the bye-ways, ſet out with a ſmall party of 
horſe the very night in which Cromwell took poſt upon 
the common road, and had the good fortune to bring 
it ſafe to his Royal Maſter, at the very time he ſet up 
his ſtandard at Nottingham (58). It was, very proba- 
bly, not long after this that Mr Cromwell had a very 
remarkable interview with his uncle, which Sir Philip 
Warwick had from the good old Gentleman's mouth, 
and therefore we ſha:'l give it in his own words. 
* Viſiting old Sir Oliver Cromwell, his uncle and god- 
* father, at his houſe at Ramſey, he told me this ſtory 
of his ſucceſsful nephew and godſon, that he viſited 
him with a good ſtrong party of horſe ; and that 


>, had though's of appearing in a military character, he ſhould notwithſtanding, in the ſpace 8 
E::1:& Wer-. Of a few months, not only raiſe the reputation of an officer, but really become a very _ 
this, p. e. good One (þ) ; and, Which is ſtill ſtranger, ſhould, by mere dint of diſcipline, make his yo 3 b. 
 Heath's Chro- Fs . 4 „ 7 nicle, p. fo, 
nicle, p. 59. new raiſed men excellent ſoldiers, and lay the foundation of that invincible ſtrength which Rapin's Hit. of 
) | K 8 3 2 . England, 8vo, 
was afterwards exerted on the behalf of the parliament. That all this is ſtrictly true, we vol. XIII. 
| have b 145» 


(57) Dupeale's 
Short view of 
the late troubles, 


p. 577 


(58) Life of Dr 
Barw'ck, p. 26 
27. 


c 

6 
of th» P.rliament were much worſe treated, being kept priſoners for a * he aſked him his bleſſing; and that the few hours 
of En.lond, long time in the hold of a ſhip in the river, and that he was there, he would not keep on his hat in his 
AN too in very ſevere weather; and the three heads before- * preſence ; but at the ſame time he not only diſarmed 85 
Wienke p. 2, mentioned ſhared in proceſs of time the ſame fate, and * but plundered him, for he took away all his plate (59) Warwick! 
33 were in danger of ſuffering ſtill worſe, one Rigby, (59). | NMemoi:s, p. 256 
1 a Lawyer, having twice moved, that they ſhould be 1 
WICK, Þ» 41. | 
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have not only the authority of his own aſſertion to prove, and he was not a vain man, 
but that likewiſe of the beſt writers on all ſides, who agree 


perfectly well in this point, 


and in the principal circumſtances relating to it (c) [K]. In the ſpring of the year 1643, 


having ſettled all things in the ſix affociated counties, viz. Eſſex, Herttord, Norfolk 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, he advanced into Lincolnſhire, which was now 


7 


added to the number, having diſarmed in his paſſage ſuch as he took to be diſaffected in 
Huntingdonſhire, and increafed his forces to about two thouſand men (4). Here he did 
very great ſervice by reſtraining the King's garriſon of Newark, gave a check to the Ear 


of Newcaſtle's troops at Horncaſtle, and performed many other things, 


of which men- 


tion is made by thoſe who have wrote the hiſtory of this fatal war; which gained him till 
farther credit with the parliament, and more eſpecially with that party, which meant to pro- 
ſecute things to extremity, and till they ſhould be terminated by compleat victory on their 


ſide (e). 


It was to accompliſh theſe views that new armies, under the Earl of Mancheſter 


and Sir William Waller, were ſet on foot, and in the former, though the Earl had the 
title, yet the power was chiefly in Cromwell; for things were fo dextrouſly managed be- 
tween him and his friends at Weſtminſter, that, as they knew they might depend upon 
all in his power, ſo they took care to put as much in his power as they could (f) [ L]. 


[K] Who agree perfectly well in this point, and in 


the circumſtances relating to it.] When he firſt raiſed 


his troop of horſe, he gave a-very ſingular ſpecimen 
of his {kill in purging ; for, not doubting that ſome of 
them might prove cowards, he deviſed a moſt effectual 


method of diſcovering which_they were, by poſting 


twelve men in ambuſcade, who ruſhed out upon them 


at their firſt muſter. Upon this twenty of them rode 
- out of the field as faſt as their horſes could carry them; 


bo) Fhgellum, 
vr the life of 
O. Cromwell, 


p. 33 
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and theſe Mr Cromwell diſmiſſed, and liſted bolder 
fellows in their places (60). We are told, by a writer 
of great credit, that Cromwell's brave regiment of 
horſe were his countrymen, moſt of them freeholders, 
or freeholders ſons, men who had ſomething to loſe 
beſides their lives, and who, upon all occaſions, gave 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of ſtead ineſs and reſolttion (61). 
A learned perſon, who knew him well, and loved him 
little, accounts for this clearly, by giving us a ſketch 
of his method of managing them (62). * He uſed 
them, ſays he, daily to look after, feed, and dreſs 
their horſes, and, when it was neceſſary, to lie to- 
gether on the ground, and beſides, taught them to 
clean and keep their arms bright, and have them 
ready for ſervice ; to chuſe the beſt armour, and to 
arm themſelves to the beſt advantage. Trained up 
in this kind of military exerciſe, they excelled all 
their fellow-ſoldiers in feats of war, and obtained 
more victories over the enemy. Theſe were after- 
wards preferred to be commanders and officers in the 
army, and their places filled up with luſty ſtrong fel- 
lows, whom he brought up in the ſame ſtrictneſs of 
* diſcipline.” But Cromwell's own account is far clearer, 
and more ſatisfactory, than any, and cannot therefore 
but be welcome to the judicious reader (63). * I was, 
ſaid he, in one of his ſpeeches, * a perſon that, from 
* my firſt employment, was ſuddenly preferred, and 
lifted up, from leſſer truſts to greater. From my 


as well as I could, to diſcharge my truſt, and God 
bleſſed me, as it pleaſed him. I had a very worthy 
friend then, and he was a very noble perſon, and I 
know his memory is very grateful to all; Mr John 
Hampden was the perſon. At my firſt going out 
into this engagement, I ſaw our men were beaten on 
every hand. I did indeed, and defired him that he 
would make ſome additions to my Lord of Eſſex's 
army, of ſome new regiments. And I told him, it 
would be ſerviceable to him in bringing ſuch men in 
as I thought had a ſpirit, that would do ſomething 
in the work. Your troops, ſaid I, are moſt of them 
old decayed ſerving-men and tapſters, and ſuch kind 
of fellows ; and their troops are Gentlemens younger 
ſons, and perſons of good quality. And do you 
think, that the mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe and mean 
fellows will ever be able to encounter Gentlemen, 
that have honour, and courage, and reſolution, in 
them ? You muſt get men of a ſpirit, and, take it not 
ill what I ſay, of a ſpirit that is likely to go on as 
far as Gentlemen will go, or elſe I am ſure you will 
be beaten till: I told him ſo. He was a wiſe and 
worthy perſon, and he did think that I talked a good 
notion, but an impracticable one. I told him I 
could do ſomewhat in it: and I accordingly raiſed 


s ſuch men as had the fear of God before them, and 


VOL. III. No. 130. 


firſt being captain of a troop of horſe, I did labour, 


© and made ſome conſcience of what they did. And, 
* from that day forward, they were never beaten, but, 
* wherever they were engaged againſt the enemy, they 
beat continually.” We are told by Echard (64), that 
the very firſt time he muſtered his troops, he dealt with 
them very plainly ; that he would not cozen them by 
the perplexed expreſſion in his commiſſion, to fight for 
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(64) Echard's 
Hift. of England, 
p. 57% 


King and Parliament, but that if the King chanced to 


be in the body of the enemy, he would as ſoon diſ- 
charge his piſtol upon him, as any private perſon ; and 


if their conſciences would not permit them to do the 


like, he adviſed them not to liſt themſelves under him. 
This, as the Archdeacon obſerves, was thought very 
bold at that time; and yet, whoever confiders it at- 


tentively will ſee, that it was very politickly ſpoken ; 


for, in the firſt place, it let his foldiers into the true 
notion of what was required from them before they 
came to action, and, conſequently, before it was ex- 
pected from them; ſo that this commander and his 
men were never at a loſs about each other's meaning : 
and, ſecondly, it gave the heads of the party a juſt 
hint of his reſolution ; from whence they ſaw, that he 
was a man determined, whom they might rely upon in 
going all lengths, and whom no propoſitions, how high 
or extraordinary fo ever, could aſtoniſh ; agreeable to 
Mr Hampden's notions of him at the beginning of the 
troubles (65), and his own behaviour during the conti- 
nuance and to the very end of the war. 

LL] So they took care to put as much in his power as 
they could.) It muſt be confeſſed, that how deficiert 
ſoever we are in reſpect to good hiſtories of other pe- 
riods of time, yet, in reference to this of the civil war, 
we have as many, and thoſe too as conſiderable lights, 
as can well be deſired, either in regard to general re- 
gular compoſitions, or in reference to private memoirs, 
and on both ſides of the queſtion; ſo that if any judi- 
cious and impartial perſon will carefully read, and give 


himſelf time cautiouſly to compare, what all theſe au- 
thors have advanced on any point, he will not find it 


extreamly difficult to fix his judgment about it. The 


(6:) Sir Richa 
Bulftrcde's Me- 
moirs, p. 193. 


matter we will endeavour to explain in this note is, the 


ſubdiviſion of the views with which the leading mem- 
bers in the Parliament at Weſtminſter began the war; 
for though themſelves, and their Hiſtorian Mr May, 
would turn this upon the King (66), yet, from the 
dates of the commiſſions, and from many other unan- 
ſwerable reaſons alledged by Mr Coke (57), who was 
no very zealous Royaliſt, it is inconteſtibly proved, 


that the Parliament began the war; and the buſineſs is 


(66) May's Ht, 
of the Parliz- 
ment, B. ii. 


p. 47» 


to know why they began it; for, though numbers of ($7) Coke's De- 


men may concur in one joint reſolution, . yet it cannot 
be inferred from thence, that they are all governed by 
the ſame reaſons, or all aim to bring about the ſame 


tection, p. 149 
155. 


end. Vet it muſt be allowed, that concurring in one 


reſolution may ground a preſumption, that ſuch perſons 


are of the ſame opinion; and the contrary of this can 


only. be made appear from their ſubſequent behaviour: 
for if, after going a certain ſpace together, theſe people 
divide, and take ſeparate roads, it is plain they had 
from the beginning different intentions, which remained 
ſo long concealed as all parties remained, under the 
perſwaſion that they might travel with advantage toge- 
ther, and be, at the ſame time, advancing towards 
that pour which each of them deſired to reach (68). 

17 his 
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The Scots having, been invited into England by that party to whom Cromwell adhered 
it was judged highly requiſite that the army under the Earl of Mancheſter, and Cromwell. 
who was now deotared Lieutenant-General of the horſe, ſhould join them, the better to 
enable them to reduce York, which they had cloſely beſieged : this ſervice, very impor- 
tant in itſelf, was executed with great vigour and diligence, more eſpecially by Cromwell, 
who, with all his horſe, made a ſwift and ſurprizing march, ſo as to join the Scots un- 
expectedly (g). In the battle of Marſton-Moor, July 3d, 1644, it is unanimouſly agreed 
that Cromwell's cavalry, who were commonly ſtiled Ironfides, changed the fortune of 
the day, as that did of the war; for the King's affairs declined, and the Parliament's 


flouriſhed, ever aſter (+). 


Ic is, I ſay, agreed, that all the ſucceſs here was attributed 


to Cromwell's forces, and, by many good writers, to him who headed and animated 
them, whereas others give the honour entirely to his men; and would have us believe, 


that his behaviour was far from being extraordinary (i) [M]. 


This then was the caſe of the members who remained 
at Weſtminſter; they all of them judged, that taking 
up arms was a thing expedient; and, from the mea- 
fures they afterwards purſued, we may, with great pro- 
bability at leaſt, if not with certainty, diſcover, what 
the motives were that lead them to concur in this firſt 
ſep. Now, not to perplex ourſelves, or the reader, 


with too great nicety, or more than neceſſary diſtin- 
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ing during all the 
time that Preſ- 
bytery was eſta- 
liſhed, 
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ctions, we ſhall be content to obſerve, that, from their 
future conduct, it clearly appears, there were three 
great parties in this Parliament. The firſt was com- 
poſed of ſuch as meant to reduce the Prerogative within 
narrower bounds, to ſecure the liberties of the people, 
and to prevent Miniſters from miſleading the King, or 
his ſucceſſors, into acts of arbitrary power with impu- 
nity. Without doubt theſe Gentlemen were right in 
their intentions ; but, whether they purſued a method 


conſiſtent with the Conſtitution, is another queſtion ; 


which, however determined, will ſtill leave it certain, 
that they did not aim to overturn the Conſtitution. 


The heads of this party were Mr Hollis, Mr Hamp- 


den, Mr Pym, Sir John Maynard, Sir Philip Stapylton, 
Sc. and, at the beginning of the war, this party had 
the majority in the Houſe of Commons (69). The 
ſecond were, from the beginning, bent upon changing 
the Conſtitution, overturning the Monarchy, and ſet- 
tling a Republick ; the chief heads of this faction were 


Mr Oliver St John, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Sir Henry 


Ludlow, and, after his deceaſe, his ſon, Mr Liſle, Sir 
Henry Vane, Sir Henry Mildmay, Mr Corbet, &c (70). 
The third party might be ſaid to be without any ſettled 
principles, as being chiefly bent upon getting what they 
could for themſelves, and ſteering in ſuch a manner, in 
this dangerous ſtorm of their own raiſing, as might 
contribute to their own ſafety and proſperity, with no 
rcgard whatever, either to the King or Kingdom. 
Amongſt theſe Mr Cromwell, Mr Henry Martin, Mr 
Thomas Chaloner, Sir Thomas Widdrington, and 
many others, might be reckoned (71). The diviſion 
that is commonly made in reſpe& to religion, making 
the firſt Preſbyterians, and the two laſt parties Indepen- 
dants, is not very clear in itſelf, and, at the ſame time, 
far from being conſiſtent with truth. Some of the firſt 


party were very well inclined to the eſtabliſhed religion, 


and, notwithſtanding they diſliked ſome Biſhops, had 
no averſion at all to Epiſpopacy (72). On the other 


hand, many of the other two parties were well enough 


ſatisfied with the the Preſbyterian diſcipline, if it could 
have been moulded ſo as to ſerve their civil purpoſes 
(73). If indeed it be neceſſary to aſſign a religion to 
each of theſe parties, the title of Preſbyterians may 
well enough become the firſt, that of Independents 
will fit better upon the ſecond, but, truly, as to the re- 
ligion of the third, it wants a name: ſome of them 
indeed profeſſed they had no religion, ſuch as Chaloner 
and Martin, and, without breach of charity, one may 
ſay, there might be others of this ſect in their heart, 
though they proſeſſed a great deal. It is requiſite to 
obſerve, that there were in reality but two parties 
among the Lords, that is, ſuch as meant well to the 
publick, ſuch as the Earls of Bedford, Eſſex, Man- 
cheſter, c. and ſuch as meant well to themſelves, as 
the Earls of Salifbury, Warwick, the Lord Grey, and 
a few others (74). This brief account of parties is the 
true key to the underſtanding the hiſtory of thole times; 
and, as it may be very uſeful towards forming a right 
notion of other articles, ſo this would be abſolutely un- 
intelligible without it. 


However this matter 
might 


DM] That his behawiour was far from being extra- 
ordinary.) In order to juſtify what is ſaid in the text, 
we mult produce a very famous paſſage from the work 
of a noble author, who was himſelf very deeply en- 
gaged in theſe affairs, and who wrote this account 
when the perſon he reflects on was living (75). * How- 
ever, Lieutenant-General Cromwell, /ays he, had the 
impudence and boldnèſs to aſſume much of the honour 
of it to himſelf, or rather, Herod like, to ſuffer others 
to magnify him and adore him for it ; for I can ſcarce 


( Memoirs oe 
D-nzil Lord Hol- 
lis, p. 16, 17, 18. 
Sir Ron ei Man- 
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(75) Memoirs of 
Denzil Lord HG). | 


lis, p. 15, 10, 17. 


believe he ſhould be fo impudent to give it out himſelf, - 


ſo conſcious as he muſt be of his own baſe cowardli- 


neſs; thoſe who did the principal ſervice that day were 


Major-General Leſley, who commanded the Scots 
horſe, Major-General Crawfurd, who was M:jor-Ge- 
neral to the Earl of Mancheſter's Brigade, and Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, who, under his father, commanded the 
Northern Brigade, But my friend Cromwell had nei- 
ther part nor lot in the buſineſs, for I have ſeveral 
times heard it from Crawford's own mouth; and 1 
think I ſhall not be miſtaken, if I ſay Cromwell him- 
ſelf has heard it from him; for he once ſaid it aloud in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, when Cromwell paſſed by him, with a 
deſign he might hear him ; that when the whole army at 


Mariton-Moor was in a fair poſſibility to be utterly 


routed, and a great part of it running, he ſaw the body 
of horſe of that Brigade ſtanding ſtill, and, to his 
ſeeming, doubtful which way to charge, backward or 
forward, when he came up to them, in a great paſſion 
revilirg them with the name of poltroons and cowards; 
and aſked them if they would ſtand flill and ſee the 


day loſt? Whereupon Cromwell ſhewed himſelf, and, 


in a pitiful voice, ſaid, Major-General, what ſhall I 
do ? he begging pardon for what he ſaid, not knowing 
he was there, towards whom he knew his diftance, as 
to his ſuperior officer, told him, Sir, i you charge not 
all is loft ; Cromwell anſwered, He was wounded, and 
was not able to charge ; his great wound being a little 
burn in the neck, by the accidental going off behind 
him of one of his ſoldier's piſtols ; then Crawford de- 


fired him to go off the field, and, ſending one away 


with him, who very readily followed wholeſome ad- 
vice; led them on himſelf, which was not the duty of 


his place, and as little for Cromwell's honour, as it 


proved to be much for the advancement of his and his 
parties pernicious deſigns. This I have but by rela- 
tion, yet I eaſily believe it upon the credit of the re- 
porter, who was a man of honour, that was not 
aſhamed nor afraid to publiſh it in all places. Beſides, 
I have heard a parallel ſtory of his valour from another 
perſon, Colonel Dalbiere, not inferior either in quality 
or reputation to Major-General Crawford, who told 
me, that, when Baſing- houſe was ſtormed, Cromwell, 
inſtead of leading on his men, ſtood a good diſtance 
off, out of gun-ſhot, behind a hedge. And ſomething 
I can deliver of him upon my knov/ledge, which 
makes paſſage for the eaſier belief of both theſe, and 
aſſures me, that that man is as errant a coward as he 
is notoriouſly perfidious, ambitious, and hypocritical. 
This was, his baſe keeping out of the field at Keinton 
battle, where he, with his troop of horſe, came not 
in, impudently and ridiculouſly affirming the day after, 
that he had been all that day ſeeking the army, and 
place of fight, though his quarters were but at a village 
near hand, whence he could not find his way, nor be 
directed by his ear, when the ordnance was heard, as 
I have been credibly informed, twenty or thirty miles 
off; ſo that certainly he is far from the man he is _ 

for. 
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| faid to have made ſo bold a charge with his horſe upon the guards, that his Majeſty's P 
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might be, it is very certain, that, on'the 19th, Cromwell ſtormed the Earl of Exeter's 
fine houſe at Burleigh ; and the courage and conduct of the Licurenagg-General was the 
theme of every tongue, and no man's fortune or ſervices ſo much va. Jed at London (&). ( Bates's Elen- 
He was alſo in the ſecond battle at Newbury, September 17th, in the fame year; and is — Motuum, 


perſon had been in the utmoſt danger, if the old Earl of Cleveland had not come in to 


his relief, and 282 his maſter's liberty at the expence of his own (/). 


the diſputes in Pa 


1 


65. 


In the winter (% Heath's 
iament ran higher than ever, nothing but Cromwell's merit and good Se. 


Whitlocke's Me- 


fortune were talked of by his party, ſome of whom blaſphemouſly ſtiled him, he Saviour morials, p. 149. 


of the Nation (m). 


Yet, notwithſtanding this, the wiſeſt men, and the beſt patriots, ſaw 


very clearly to what theſe exceſſive praiſes tended ; and, that the nation might be made 


as ſenſible in this reſpect as themſelves, the Earl of Mancheſter exhibited a charge again 


him in the Houſe of Lords, and Lieutenant-General Cromwell, not to be in his debt, 


brought in another charge againſt the noble Peer in the Houſe of Commons (u). 
true, that neither of theſe charges were proſecuted z but it is nevertheleſs true, that Genera 


Cromwell and his friends abſolutely carried their point, by bringing in what was called 
the /elf-denying ordinance (o), that excluded the members of either Houſe from having ) Warwick's 
any commands in the army; from which however, on the ſcore of his extraordinary 
merit, that ſet him above all ordinances, Lieutenant-General Cromwell was at firſt occa- 
ſionally, at length abſolutely, exempted. This victory in Parliament was ſtill of greater 
conſcquence than that of Marſton- Moor; for, as that turned the fortune of the war, fo 


this determined the fate of the King and Kingdom (?) [N]. Upon the introduction 


for.“ His keeping out of the field at the battle of 


Keinton has been taken notice of by Sir Roger Man- 
ley, who ſays, that Cromwell went to the top of a 
ſteeple, from whence perceiving part of the Earl of 
Eſſex's army routed, he was in ſuch haſte to get down, 
that, inſtead of deſcending the ſtairs, he ſwung himſelf 
to the bottom by the bell-rope (76). This we find con- 


- firmed likewiſe by Sir William Dugdale ; yet neither 


of theſe writers mention this to the prejudice of Crom- 
well's character for courage; on the contrary, they 
regard it as an inſtance how much (the human temper 
and diſpoſition may be changed from the effects of 
boundlefs ambition, and the force of a long continued 
habit (77). It is alſa to be remembered, that Colonel 
Dalbiere, one of Lord Hollis's witneſſes, was, at the 
beginning of the war, a great favourite of Cromwell's, 
who made uſe of his advice to keep his troops in better 
order (78) ; but, as he differed with him afterwards, it 
is not at all impoſſible that there might be a ſtrong mix- 
ture of reſentment in what Dalbiere delivered upon this 
ſubje& (79). Major-General Crawford was likewiſe a 
competitor with Cromwell, and beſides, a great friend 
to the Earl of Mancheſter(80), to whom Cromwell was a 
profeſſed enemy. The accounts we have of the battle of 
Marſton-Moor from the Royaliſts, unanimouſly attribute 
the loſs of that day in a manner ſolely to Cromwell. 

[NI] So this determined the fate of the King and 
Kingdom.] As we have, in a former note, given the 


(8) Memoirs of Teader an account of the ſeveral parties in the Parlia- 
D:nzil Lord Hol- ment at the breaking out of the civil war, there will 


be no great difficulty in making him clearly compre- 
hend how this great change was brought about, by 
which that aſſembly manifeſted an intention at leaſt, 


Inconſiſtent with, if not directly repugnant to, that 


which they had ſhewn at the beginning. While the 
Fr of the three parties had the majority, they were 
very deſirous, that as much of tne executive power of 
the govern:nent as poſſible might be in the hands of 
their friends, that they might always know whom they 
had to truſt. Many of them being, by this means, at 
a diſtance from Weſtminſter, left the other parties, 
who generally voted together, much ſtronger than they 
would otherwiſe have been ; and this ſtrength they 
made uſe of to fill moſt of the Committees with their 
friends, which procured them great intereſt in the coun- 
try, drew over many to their party, and, whenever 
exceptions were taken to a Member's character, they 
had commonly ſtrength enough to vote him out as a 
malignant, and to bring one of their own party in (8 1). 
Cromwell was the officer in the army in whom theſe 
people moſt confided, and he was obliged to make 
great profeſſions of his willingneſs to ſerve them, be- 
cauſe, through a ſeries of untoward accidents, he was 
become very obnoxious to what was ſtiled the Preſby- 
terian intereſt, He had ſeen enough of the Scots when 
in Yorkſhire to be fatisfied, that they- by no means 
meant a change of government in the ſenſe that his 


afraid to 


of 
the 
friends did, and for this he hated them heartily. His 
averſion to the Earl of Eſſex was as warm as impla- 
cable ; he judged that he was but half an enemy to the 


(m) The Civil 
Wars of Great 
ſt Britain and Ire- 
land, p. 122. 


It Is ) Heath's Chro- 
| nicle, p. 66, 


Memoirs, p. 283. 


b) Holks's Me- 


moirs, p. 35, 36. 


King, which produced that Nobleman a whole enemy 


in himſelf; beſides, he was informed, that the Earl of 
Eſſe x had held a private meeting with the Earl of Lou- 
don, the Scotch Chancellor, to concert meaſures for 
ſeizing and impeaching him, which he could never for- 
give (8 2); add to all this, that his quarrel with the 
Earl of Mancheſter came to a very great height, as ap- 
pears from what is ſaid in the text, and therefore we 
ſhall mention but one circumſtance of it here. He 
propoſed, in diſcourſe to that noble Lord, ſomething 
of an extraordinary nature, to which his Lord*'ip ex- 


($2) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

p. 116. 

Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 546. 


preſſed a doubt, whether the Parliament might be 


brought to conſent; to which Cromwell immediately 
replied, My Lord, if you will ſtick firm to honeft men, 
you will find an army at your command that will give 
law both to King and Parliament (83). After pre- 
miſing theſe points, we may, without fear of being 
miſunderſtood, proceed to obſerve, that the party to 
which he adhered in Parliament comprehending per- 
fectly his intentions, and confiding in his attachment to 
them, reſolved to make an effort to gain ſuch a ſupe- 
riority, as might enable them to end the war in that 
manner, and with that expedition, which ſuited beſt 
with their deſign, In order to effect this they began 
to complain privately, of want of zeal in ſome of their 


great officers, and publickly of want of diſcipline in 


their army. To remedy both theſe it was propoſed, 
that, for the future, ſuch as had ſeats in either Houſe 
ſhould be diſqualified from having commands in the 
army ; whence the intended law had the title of the 
SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, and the armies, when 
put under this direction, were ſaid to be of the new 
model (84). The reader muſt obſerve, with what craft 
this party improved the abſence of the leading men on 
the other fide, to gain a prevalence m Parliament ; and 
now being pretty ſure of that, they made uſe of it to 
ſecure to their fide the army. Yet it is not at all im- 
poſſible, that they might have failed in this bold pro- 
je, if they had not inſiſted upon theſe two popular 
points, of putting a ſhort end to the war, and of pro- 
viding againft civil and military power refting -in the 
ſame hands; for theſe gained to them the timorous and 
the weak of the gther party, becauſe the former were 
oppoſe men who talked in fo high a ſtrain, 
and the latter were actually impoſed upon by the ſolem- 
nity of their profeſſions. By the 


my, the Preſbyterians loft their power, and the King 
all hopes of making a good peace, or, to fay the truth, 
any peace at all. The firſt appeared by the little re- 
ſpect ſhewn to thoſe members, both Lords and Com- 
mons, who had hazarded their lives and fortunes for 
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paſſing of the Self. 
denying Ord inance, and the new modelling of the ar- 


the Parliament, and the ſeverity with which thoſe were 


proſecuted, who were ſuſpected of an inclination to 


return 


- 


C R OM W E LI. 
the new model, as it was called, the chief command of the army was giv 1 
mas Fairfax, and, from being Lieutenant-General of the horſe, Gennes N 1 
tenant-General oñ the army; nor was it long before he gave a ſpecimen of his great ſkill 
(s) Heath's in Politicks, by procuring an addreſs from his regiment, declaring their ſatisfaction (9) 
Chronicle, p. 67. ith the change; which was a precedent ſoon followed by the reſt, and upon the hk 
(r) Winſtanley's Of this, as ſtrong an inſtance of his military abilities (r). For, attacking the Earl of 
— Northampton with a body of the King's forces at Iſlip Bridge, he routed them entirely 
f took four hundred horſe, two hundred men, and the Queen's ſtandard (s). The ſame 


1548 


2 good fortune attended him at Radcod-Bridge, where he beat Sir William Vaughan, and 
yo 15. took him, and a great part of his troops, priſoners (:). He puſhed his good fortune to 


the utmoſt, and, April 24th, 1645, attacked Blechingdon- Houſe, in which Colonel 
Windebank had a garriſon ; the place indeed was very indifferently fortified ; but, as 
Cromwell had only horſe, he knew it was impoſſible to take it if defended, and thereupon 
0% Flzgellum, ordered his men, as they approached, to cry out, fall on foot (u); his very name had terri- 


lite and death | 1 1 
47 fied abundance of ladies, who came to compliment the Governor upon his marriage, and 


(t) The Perfect 
Politician, p. 9. 


ar this cry of fall on foot diſconcerted the Colonel himſelf, who, confounded with the cries of 
— . the women, and knowing the place was not tenable againſt infantry, ſurrendered; for 
FRO which he was, ten days after, ſhot at Oxford (w). But he had not the like ſucceſs againſt 
wv) Heath's 


Farringdon- Houſe, where Sir George Liſle commanded, though ſupported by fix hun- 
dred foot, and afterwards received a check from General Goring (x). At this time the 
King threatening the aſſociated counties, which had not been attacked during the war, 
the Parliament ordered Cromwell into the iſle of Ely, where he had the power, if not 
the title, of Governor (y). At the requeſt of Fairfax however he had orders to return 
to the army, which he accordingly did; and being informed, that the King intended to 
r march northward, adviſed Sir Thomas Fairfax to prevent that, by fighting his Majcſty ; 
2 which brought on the battle of Naſeby, June 14th, 1645, in which Cromwell com- 
lis, p. 35. manded the right wing, and his ſon- in law Ireton the left; and here it Was that the King 
(z) Wpitlecke loſt all through the temerity of Prince Rupert (z), and the confeſſed conduct and courage 


Chronic'e, p. 74, 


7 + As 
Echard's Hiſt. of 
England, p · 614. 


(x) Heath's 
Chronicle, p- 74, 
75 


Memerials, of Cromwell, who, when Ircton was routed, and taken priſoner, charged the King's 
Natborth, foot, and, with much danger to his own perſon, entirely broke them (a). He proſecuted 


Vol. VI. p. 42, the ſucceſs of this day with the ſame vivacity which acquired it; in a month's time he 

4+ 1's Chro- defeated General Goring, and reduced moſt of the King's garriſons in Hampſhire and 

_ nide, p. 2 Wiltſhire, defeated and cut to pieces the poor Clubmen (5); and, having made himſelf 

Fol. 5.615616. Maſter of the Devizes, Wincheſter, and Baſing-Houſe, with the perſon of the Marquis 
of Wincheſter, it's maſter, he, for theſe ſervices, received the thanks of both Houſes (c). 


(a) Dugdals A frerwards joining Sir Thomas Fairfax, he had his ſhare in reducing the Weſt, till, upon % rigen 


Short view of 


the troubles, the ſurrender of Exeter, April 13th, 1646, he found leifure to return to London, in or the life and 
r. % order to receive thoſe rewards (d) which the party he had fo effectually ſerved were very xx 4 
(5) The Civi Willing to beſtow, and of which, as an earneſt, they had voted him the ſum of two 
War of G7 thouſand five hundred pounds a year, the greateſt part of which was to be taken out of () Whitlecke' 
| . . | . . . . . Memorials 

Land, p. 163. the eſtate of the Marquis of Wincheſter in Hampſhire (e). Upon his taking his ſeat ,, 180, 18. 

3 the Houſe, thanks were returned to him, in terms as ſtrong as words could expreſs ; : 
n and the prevailing party in the Houſe received from him ſuch encouragement, as induced N langt 
p. 189. a 


them to believe he was wholly at their Kiion (f) lO]. But in this they were miſtaken; 75 n 
f. Itlockxe $ Me- 


| OT, morials, p. 203. 
length, Sir Thomas Fairfax being unwilling to loſe ſo 


able an aſſiſtant, for good and all ; and thus, when it 
was too late, thoſe who had been cheated into an ap- 


return again to the King's obedience ; the latter, from 
the leaving out in the new commiſſion of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the clayſe for the ſecurity of the King's per- 


(35) Heath's ſon (85). In the courſe of the debates which aroſe probation of this ſcheme, ſaw their miſtake, and re- 
Chronicle, p. 74. upon this ſubject in the Houſe of Commons, for it did pented of their delufion (88). By this refined piece of (38) Hi. of ls 
not 


paſs there without very high debates, Mr Cromwell 
| ſpoke vehemently on the fide of the bill, and, when 
. ſome expreſſed a ſuſpicion, that this new diſcipline, 
though it made the army better ſoldiers, would go near 
to make them worſe ſubjects, he undertook for the 
- contrary, more eſpecially for his own regiment, which, 
he ſaid, would fight or not fight, ſerve or not ſerve, 


management the Independants, with the aſſiſtance of dependency. 
Cromwell, triumphed both in the Parliament and in Hollis and War 
the Army; we ſhall hereafter ſee how, by the aſſiſtance * 
of the latter, he triumphed over them in their turn (89). (30) See Che- 
Theſe are the great points of hiſtory that ought to be — Heath, 

ſifted out, and ſet in their true light: theſe are thoſe Echard, rd al 
ſhining particulars that diſtinguiſh Biographical Me- the Hiſtorians d 


thoſe times. 


jaſt as the Parliament pleaſed, to whoſe orders they 

owed an implicit obedience, which they never had, 

(26) Memoirs of or ever would, forfeit in any degree (86). It is thought, 
Denzil Lord Hol- and not without reaſon, that many voted for the new 
lis, p. 35. model from their credulity in this reſpect, and from 
the certainty which they thought they had, that Crom- 

well would loſe his command as well as the Earls of 

Eſſex and Mancheſter, Sir William Waller, and the 

reſt. In this however they were ſtrangely diſappoint- 

ed; for notwithſtanding Cromwell went to make a viſit 

to the new General, in which he declared his willing- 

neſs to reſign his command ; yet that ſubmiſſive, that 

well-diſpoſed, that implicitly obedient regiment, for 

whom he had ſo roundly undertaken, mutinied upon 

- this occafion, and refuſed to ſerve without their old 
Commander Cromwell at their head (87). Upon this 

the Parliament diſpenſed with the ordinance in reſpect 

to him, at firſt for twenty days, then for forty, and at 


(37) Flagellum, 
or the life and 
death of Oliver 
Cromwell, p. 40. 
Memoirs of 
Denzil Lord Hol- 


lis, b 35. 


their devotion. 


moirs ; and theſe are thoſe important ſecrets that are 
ſo ſeldom explained in a ſatisfactory manner in general 
hiſtories, where the courſe of events is more regarded 


than the ſprings of action, from whence thoſe events 


ariſe. 


[O] A. induced them to believe he was wholly at 
] It was a maxim with Cromwell, as 
we may gather from his conſtant practice, whenever he 
had any extraordinary ſucceſs in the field, to return as 
ſoon as he had an opportunity, and ſhew himſelf in 
Parliament, that the hazards he ran in the field might 
contribute to his victories elſewhere. Another art he 
practiſed, as in truth what art is there he did not 
practiſe? which availed him highly; he was exceed- 
ingly conſtant in his correſpondence with the Parlia- 
ment ; his letters brought them the news of every con- 
queſt, nor was any expence thought too great to facili- 
tate the early arrival of his diſpatches ; his language 

too, 


Flagellum, 
e life and 
of O0. 


well, p. 46, 


V hitlecke's 
1orials, 
o, 181. 


Memoirs of 
il Lord Hol- 
5. 125. 

tlocke's Me- 


als, p. 20% 


Aiſt. of Ins 
ndency. 

lis and Wir- 
c's Memoir. 


(00) Rufawort?,'s 


See Claren 
Heath, 
ard, ard all 


Hiſtorians of 


e times. 


ColleQuine, 
vol. VI. p. 46, 
88, 94. 


(91) Whitlocke's 
Zora, 
202. WOW 


* : = 
g * 
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for; while they thought the Lieutenant-General buſy in doing their buſineſs, he was in 
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reality attentive only to his own ; but covered all his defigns with ſuch wondrous dexterity, 
that they were diſcerned only by a few, and of thoſe there were ſcarce atly that durſt ſpeak 
their thoughts plainly ; neither did their ſpeaking avail, ſince the majority were of another 


mind, and ſome extraordinary methods were practiſed, to procure and preſerve a majority 


that ſhould be of that mind always (g). 


That party in the Parliament which began the (2)Ladlow's Me- 


war for the ſake of redreſſing grievances, and to ſet ſome bounds to the Prerogative, were , Vo . 


172, 


now fincerely defirous of making an end of the war, to which they thought nothing could Memoirs of Pen- 
contribute ſo much, as having the King's perſon in their hands; for which reaſon orders Ie“ Hos, 


were ſent to Sir Thom 


Fairfax to beſiege Oxford (5). Others would have been better pleaſed ies 


with the King's eſcape, becauſe it was more likely to promote the deſign of continuing the (5) Pugdale's 


army. Accordingly, April 27th, the King quitted Oxford, to go and put himſelf into 


the hands of the Scots. 


Short view of the 
O troubles, p. 208. 


This was preciſely what the Independants wanted, becauſe it Memoirs of Pen- 
made long treaties neceſſary, not with the King only, but with the Scots (i). 


il Lord Hollis 
The latter p. 54. 5 


demanded vaſt ſums of money, under the notion of arrears; but Lieutenant-General 


Cromwell, and his party, who did not either love or value them, oppoſed ſuch a nego- | 
tiation as this, as injurious to the honour of the nation, upon a ſuppoſition that this might Hobbs, p. 217, 


(i) Behemoth, 
by Thomas 


induce the Scots to join with the King, embark their cauſe and his on the ſame bottom, _ 

and produce thereby a ſecond war (k). It was to promote this that they puſhed things (4) Memoirs of , 
ſo far in Parliament, as to procure an order of the Houſe of Commons, for burning the h. . 62, 53. 
propoſals that had been made them by the Scotch Commiſſioners, by the hands of the ; 


common hangman. 


This, however, prevented the two nations agreeing with his Majeſty, 


and produced ſome ill blood on both ſides, yet none of thoſe heats and tumults that were 

expected ; for at length a bargain was made in the beginning of Auguſt, that the Scots 

ſhould deliver up the King to the Engliſh for the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds, 

to be paid them immediately, and the like ſum ſoon after (/). The Parliament Commil- (7) Heath's 
ſioners accordingly received him with very great civility and reſpect; and this having ſet nde, p. 12. 
open a very wide door, perſons of all ages, ſexes, and ranks, were aſſiduous in paying, 


as far as they were permitted, their duty to him (). 
thens under which they laboured, and, at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen their own autho- 
rity by lefſening that of the army, the Parliament inclined to diſband a part of their 


To free the people from the bur- (-Ludlow'sMe- 


moirs, Vol. I, 
Ps 187. 


forces. As no- body better underſtood the meaning of this than Lieutenant-General 


Cromwell, inſtead of openly oppoſing it, he contrived to turn it in a double manner to 


his own and his party's advantage; for, in the firſt place, he inſinuated, by his emiſſa- 
ries, to the ſoldiers, that this was not only the higheſt piece of ingratitude towards thoſe 
wao had fought the Parliament into a power of diſbanding them, but alſo a crying a& 


of injuſtice, as it was done with no other view than to cheat them of their arrears (u). 


() Coke's De- 


Secondly, he procured an exemption for Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, or, in other words, e 
for his own, the General having that title only and appointments, while Cromwell had the 

power, and the weight of the reduction fell upon Maſſey's Brigade in the Weſt, together f 
with the troops which Colonel Poyntz commanded in Yorkſhire, men of whom he had 


god reaſon to doubt, and upon whom the Parliament might have depended (o). 
he dextrouſly turned to his own advantage, the means contrived for his deſtruction, 
Compleat the triumphs of this year, the Earl of Effex died ſuddenly, September 14th, at 


too, tho" generally wrapped up in the cant of the times, 
which no man uſed more, had in it ſomewhat peculiarly 
ſubmiſſive, and irreſiſtibly infinuating ; his ſoldiers, as 
he ſaid, were not only dutiful but devoted, and if their 
courage deſerved to be remembered, as at the ſiege of 
Briſtol, they made it their requeſt to be forgot, they 
deſired only to be conſidered as God's inſtruments in 
the righteous cauſe of the Parliament (90). By theſe 
methods he kept himſelf continually in their thoughts, 
and in their votes or reſolutions; thus two days after 


the battle of Naſeby, they ordered he ſhould be Lieu- 


tenant-General of the horſe under Fairfax, during the 
pleaſure of the two Houſes, which the Lords changed 
to three months; Auguft 8th, 1645, he was continued 
for four months longer, and on the firſt of December, 
the ſame year, they voted him two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds a year, and that he ſhould be made a 
Baron ; all which he ſeemed to accept with much leſs 
reliſh for the honours, than for the good-will ſhewn 


him by Parliament, to which, upon theſe occaſions, 


he profeſſed a reverence ſuperior to that which is paid 
to the moſt abſolute Monarchs of the Eaſt (gz). By 
theſe contrivances both parties enjoyed, for a time, the 
higheſt ſatisfaction; for Cromwell's friends in Parlia- 
ment believed him unalterably addicted to their mea- 
ſures, and that they might dire& and diſpoſe of him 
how they pleaſed ; while, on the other hand, he pro- 
moted his own intereſt moſt effectually, and ſuch pro- 
poſitions as he made, purely with a view to that, were 


by them interpreted as tending only to the maintenance 
VOL. III. No. 130. 


| Thus “ Mz:moirs of 
Denzil Lord Hol- 
T lis, p. 81. 


Effex- 


of their authority, and ſecuring the unlimited obe- | ” 
dience of the army to their orders (92). Beſides all (92) Ses Ludlow, 

. . . . Whitlocke, Hol- 
this, he was likewiſe very attentive to the eſtabliſhment . Parfax, and 
of an extenſive reputation, and that even among ene- Warwick's Me- 
mies; for ſome of his own ſoldiers having broken the moir:, 
articles upon which the city of Wincheſter was ren- 


dered, he cauſed one of them to be hanged, and ſent 


five more of them priſoners to the Governor of Ox- 
ford, to be by him puniſhed as he thought fit ; but he 
very wiſely ſent them back again (93). At the con- 
ferences alſo which preceded the ſurrender of Exeter, 
he entered into a converſation with Sir John Berkeley, 
of ſuch a nature, as to prove an introduction to a cor- 
reſpondence with that Gentleman when a proper op- 
portunity offered, as afterwards there did. 'Thus at 
one and the ſame time he managed many different in- 
tereſts, creating in all an attention to, and confidence 
in, his conduct, and yet communicating: his real deſigns 
to none; for at this juncture, though all the parties in 
the army and the nation had their eyes particularly 


fixed upon Lieutenant-General Cromwell's manage- 


meat, in order to penetrate his deſigns; yet it mani- 
feſtly appears, from the writings on all fides, that there 
was not any two of them who concurred in their ſenti- 
ments. Only the Preſbyterians ſeemed to underſtand 
him beſt ; for they judged him as little affected to the 
Parliament as to the King, and that, for the aggran- 


(93) See the 
Myſtery of the 
two Junto's, + 
Preſbyterian and 
Independant. 
Hiſt. of Indepen- 
dency, P. i. p. 4. 


locke, Ludlow, 
Fairfax, Hollis, 
Berkeley. and 


dizing of his own power, he would make no ſcruple of Warwick“ *!:- 


conſcience to deſtroy both (94). 


17 U [PPI Tease! 


mi. 
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(Þ) Echard's 
Hiſt. of England 
p. 630, 


(2) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 


p. 225. 


(r) The Ciel 
Wars of Great 
Britain and Irc- 
land, p. 193. 
Dugdale's Short 
view of the late 


troubles, p. 234. 
(s) Ludlow's Me- 


moirs, Vol. J. 


P · 189. 


(t) Warwick's 
Memoirs, p. 297. 


(2) Memoirs of 
Denzil Lord Hol- 
lis, p. 96. 


(ĩ20) Behemoth, 
by Tho. Hobbs, 
p. 225, 226. 

Hollis': Memoirs, 


p. 67» 


(x) Perfect Diur- 
nal, p. 1612, 


(y ) Coke's De- 
tection, p, 178. 
Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, p. 193. 
Major Hunting- 
don's Charge of 
High-Treaſon 
againſt Licute- 
nant-General 
Cromwell. 


(95) Flagellum, 
or the life of O. 
Cromwell, P» 6, 


* Mr Cromwell coming 


C RO M WE L . 

Effex-Houſe, and was buried with great pomp, October 22d, at the publick expence 50 
poſt to town, in order to attend his funeral (3). On the oth 

of November following, the army marched triumphantly through London, and, in the 
beginning of February following, the Scots having received their money, delivered up 
the King, who was carried priſoner to Holmby (r). At this time Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell had a very nice game to play, what wore the legal appearance of power, was 
evidently in the hands of the Parliament, in which the Preſbyterian party was ſtill preva- 
lent ; and as the General, Sir Thomas Fairfax, was likewiſe in that intereſt, it looked as 
if the real power was alſo on their fide. At the bottom, however, the army, now taught 
to know their own ftrengrh, were in reality the maſters, and they were entirely directed 
by Cromwell, though they Knew it not themſelves (s) [P]. If the King and Parliament 
had immediately cloſed, which was the intereſt of both, the Kingdom muſt have been 
ſettled, which was the point that the army chiefs, and their friends, meant to avoid; and 
what gave them an opportunity of avoiding it was, the King's inflexible attachment to 
Epiſcopacy on one fide, and the Parliament ic ſiſting as obſtinately on the eſtabliſhment of 
Prefbytery on the other (1). Lieutenant-General Cromwell faw the neceſſity of having a 
ſtrong place, and getting the King's perſon into their power ; and he contrived to do 
both, without ſeeming to have any hand in either. Oxford was, at that time, in a good 
condition, and well ſupplied with artillery ; upon which the army ſeized it with the ma- 
gazines, and every thing elſe (u). And Cromwell, then at London, prevailed upon Cornet 
Joyce to feize the King's perſon, with a ſtrong detachment of horſe, not only without the 
General's orders, but without any orders at all, except thoſe verbal inſtructions from Crom- 
well (w). This was executed on the 4th of June 1647, notwithftanding the Parliament's 
Commiſſioners were then with the King, who was conducted from Holmby to Chil- 
derſley (x), then the army's head quarters, where he was received not only with reve- 
rence but with kindneſs, and treated much more indulgently than while in the hands of 
the Parliament; chiefly through the management of Lieutenant General Cromwell and 
Commiſſary Ireton, his ſon-in-law, who, if Major Huntingdon, and others, may be be- 
lieved, made high profeſſions for his ſervice (y)). It is very certain, that Sir Thomas 
Fairfax knew nothing of the taking away of the King; that he diſliked it; that he would 
have ſent him back again with the Commiſſioners, under the guard of two regiments of 
horſe ; but the Commiſſioners refuſed to act, or the King to move (z); nay, to ſuch a 
degree was that Monarch perſwaded of the ſincerity of his new friends, that he had 
| | By the 


[P] Though they hneww it not themſelves.) There are 
ſome things in the text which ſtand in need of expla- 


nation; and indeed it cannot be otherwife : but to 


render this article intelligible, and to make the reader 
perfectly maſter of the ſubject of which we are treating, 
it '2. abſolutely requiſite to ga very deep into the 
hiſtory of theſe times, Ch, in truth, is no other 
than the perſonal hiſtory of Cromwell ; for his, and 
his friends intrigues, either moved, or gave motion, to 
all the parties in the kingdom. But, to come to thoſe 
difficulties we mention, and to reſolve them ; in the 
firſt place then, it may ſeem ſtrange, that having be- 
fore intimated more than once, that CromwelPs party 


was become the ſtrongeſt in the Houſe of Commons, 


we ſhould now aſſert, that there was a party ſtronger 
than theirs (95). The anſwer to this is, that the facts 
are certainly true ; neither will it be hard to give a 
nt of them. Thoſe might be juſtly called 
Cromwel}'s party who framed the new model, conti- 
ind his ſon Ireton, and a few more officers, in 
their commands, notwithſtanding the Self-denying Or- 
r theſe tranſactions ſhew that they were his 
party, as thꝭirybeing able to carry them ſhews they 
were the prevæling party. But, when the war was at 
an end, a conſiderable number of members, amongſt 
whom were Mr Pierpoint, Mr Whitlocke, and ſeveral 
other eminent perſons, altered their conduct, and be- 
lieving that the army had anſwered the ends which it 
was propoſed they ſhould anſwer, by entirely ſubduing 
ſuch as were in arms for the King, were now very fin- 
cerely for a peace; and therefore joined the old Preſ- 
byterian party, that were always for it; with them 


came back thoſe who had been deluded, and ſuch as 
had been frighted out of their former principles; and 


(36) Memoirs of 


D«<: 4: Lord Hol- 
ua, 72. 

See +'to Claren- 
dor. Whitlocke, 
aud Echard. 


thus, in the latter end of the year 1646, the firſt party 
in the Houſe was again become the ſtrongeſt, and, for 
a time, were ſtronger than ever (96). Another diffi- 
culty may be raiſed, from conſidering the conduct of 
Cromwell, and the great officers, who, while the army 
firſt became mutinous, remained in the Houſe, and not 
only remained, but ſpoke and voted with the majority ; 
ſo that nothing ſeems to be more unfair, than to charge 
them, at this Juncture, with promoting thoſe bad de- 


ſigns, notwithſtanding they afterwards openly concurred 
in them. Now to remove this difficulty, it muſt be 
obſerved, that Cromwell and Ireton went down from the 
Houſe to the army firſt, to diſpoſe them to diſband, but, 
inſtead of acting ſincerely in this matter, they diſcourag- 
ed and brow-beat ſuch officers and ſoldiers, as ſhewed 
themſelves inclined to it, and gave hints to the reſt how 
they might avoid it, by ſuggeſting, that they were not 
mercenaries but military commoners, who, in that re- 
ſpect, had a right to apply to their repreſentatives, 


and, amongſt other things, to inſiſt, previous to their 


being diſbanded, upon an a& of Indemnity with the 
royal aſſent, that they might not ſuffer as the King's 


ſubjects for what they had done as the Parliament's 


ſoldiers (97). This produced the erecting a new coun- 
cil, compoſed at firſt of two private men out of each 


company and troop in every regiment, under the title 


of Agitators, who were to frame and diſpoſe the pro- 
poſitions of the army to the Parliament. After taking 
this ſtep, which was the foundation of all that follow- 
ed, Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt of the great offi- 
cers, came up to attend the ſervice of the Houſe, well 
knowing, that the fire they had kindled would burſt 
out with violence in their abſence, as accordingly it 
did. Another difficulty yet remains, and that is as to 
their conduct in the Houſe, which, it is allowed, was 
not at all of a piece with their behaviour in the army 
(98). Now the reaſon of this will quickly appear ; 
for, by the manner of their ſpeaking and voting, they 
ſecured the confidence of the Parliament to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, when the diſobedience of the army became 
flagrant, they were ſent down to reduce them to their 
duty, whereas had they uſed another language, or a 
different conduct, they had been ſent to the Tower. 
But what followed upon their returning to the army ? 
Why, inſtead of performing what they were ſent for, 
they joined with the mutineers (99), added a council 
of Officers to the council of Agitators, erecting thereby 
Military Houſes of Lords and Commons, and ſent up 
their reſolutions to give law to the Parliameat ; which 
clearly proves the truth and certainty of all that is ad 
vanced 1n the text, 


wy 


(27) Hs, 


(z Dugeale's 
Inort view of the 
late troubles, 

p. 240, 

See the General's 
own letter to the 
Parliament in 
Heath's Chroni- 
Cle, p. 131, 


(97) See Mejor 
H::nengion's 
Chaige azainſt 
Crumw:ll. 
Flagellum, or 
lite of O. Crom- 
well. PR 55. 
Ho!lis's Me- 
moirs, p. 77. 


(98) MyMery of 
th. two Jan 
Prefbyter:2n and 
Independant. 


W hi: !lucke's Mz 


mortals, 


Mem rs of Hole 


lis and Ludlow. 


99) See Maj 
Huntins ten“? 
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Cromwell. 
Flagellum, 
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well, p- 53 
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the indiſcretion to tell Sir Thomas Fairfax, when he made him a tender of his duty and 
reſpect, with promiſes of fair treatment, that he thought he bad as good an intereſt in the 


ARMY as himſelf (a). 


The remaining fix months of this year were the moſt critical of 
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Lieutenant-General Cromwell's whole life; for, in order to ſucceed in his ſchemes, it was () Ludtow's 
abſolutely neceffary to deceive the King, the Parliament, and the Army, which, in their 


turns, was effected, though not without danger and difficulty. As for the Ki 


Memoirs, Vol. I. 
p. 190. | 
King, he re- Hollis's Memoirs, 


lied fo entirely upon Cromwell and Ireton, and they, on the other hand, ſpoke of and) '** 

ated towards him in ſuch a manner, that they were looked upon as abſolute courtiers; (4) Fugelum, 
nor is it at all wonderful that the King gave credit to them, when they brought the army 
to ſend a letter to- the Parliament, which was delivered July gth, 1647, avowing the 
King's cauſe to be theirs (0), and that no ſettlement could be hoped for without grant- () Heath'sChro- 
ing him his juſt rights. In reference to the Parliament, ſo long as they enjoyed their 
power, Mr Cromwell always ſpoke the language of a Member of the Houſe of Com- F. Roths, p.230, 
mons, ſhewed a high regard for their privileges, and profeſſed, that he was ſuſpected and 


diſliked by the Army, for his attachment to the Civil Government (c). 


however, hinder his being diſbelieved by many, till at length he found it neceſſary, for 
his own ſafety, to make his eſcape from the Houſe with ſome precipitation (d). As to 


the ſoldiers, and that mutinous ſpirit which they diſcovered againſt the Parliament, it was 


or the life of O. 
Cromwell, p. 55. 


nicle, p.132, 133. 
Behemoth, b - 


231. 
; , Major Hunting- 
This did not, ton's Charge, 


(f) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

P · 260. 

Coke's Detec- 


raiſed, fomented, and managed, by Cromwell and Ireton, the former declaring at Triploe- tion, p. 162,163. 
Heath, when the Parliament had been obliged to eraſe their own declaration out of 


their Journals, Now they might be an Army as long as they lived (e), 
ſpirit that the eleven Members of the Houſe of Commons were impeached, 


It was owing to this 


(eg) Whitelocke's 
Memorials, 


the Houſe of 5 264. 


: | _ 
Commons purged, and their authority brought ſo low, that the London apprentices came _ Feng 


into the Houſe, and forced them to vote what they pleaſed (F). 
the Earl of Mancheſter and Mr Lenthal, the Speakers, retired to the Army, and the 


Lord Grey and Mr Pelham were choſen in their places, the Lords and Commons reco- 
vered their authority; but they did not hold it for a week, Sir Thomas Fairfax marching 
directly to London, replacing the old Speakers, Auguft 6th, and the next day marching 
in triumph through the city, ſo that now the Army, and not the Parliament, were the 


Supreme Authority (g). 


Soon after this a new party ſprung up among the ſoldiers, 


ew of the trou- 


Ic is true, that, when blies, p. 253- 


Behemoth, by 


T. Hobbs, 9.23 Jo 
4 


(5) Major Bunt- 


ington's Charge. 


Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. I. 


p. 203, 204. 


under the title of LEVELLERS, who made no ſecret of their hating equally both King r 
and Parliament; and it was to ſave himſelf from theſe people, whom, as he was informed 8 
by Cromwell, ſought his life, the King, November 11th, fled from Hampton- Court to 24 Lend Holle, 


y Tho. Hobbs, 


b. 234, 235- 


Lord Hollis, 


the Iſle of Wight, after having rejected the Parliament's propoſals by Cromwell's and Ire- v. 186, 137. 


ton's advice (H). Immediately after this tranſaction General Cromwell altered his behaviour 
towards the King entirely, as ſome think, out of fear of the Agitators, but, 


as Lord Hol- 


Flagellum, or 
the life of O. ver 


lis and others affirm, in conſequence of his own defigns (i); for, having made uſe of el 2:53: 
the King's preſence to manage the Army, and of the power which the Army had thereby (Behemoth, by 
acquired, to humble and debaſe the Parliament, there was no farther end to be anſwered rung Hobbs, 
by keeping meaſures any longer towards the King (&). In order to be convinced of *":is Heath's Chro- 

we need only conſider, that the ſame method was practiſed in the Iſle of Wight, while nicle, . 137. - 
the Parliament was again treating with the King, which had been before practiſed at (=) Memoirs of 


Holmby, and the very ſame inſtrument employed the famous Cornet Joyce, who, upon 


very good grounds, is believed to be the very man that cut off the King's head (1). 
The Parliament, now much altered from what it was, upon the King's refuſing to paſs four 
bills which they ſent him, fell into very warm debates, in which it is ſaid, that Cromwell 
was 2 principal ſpeaker, and inveighed bitterly againſt his Majeſty ; he faid, the King was 


a very able man, but withal a great diſſembler, one in whom no truſt could be repoſed, 


and with whom therefore they ought to have nothing to do for the future (m). However 
this might be, the Parliament, on the 5th of January, voted that no more addreſſes 
ſhould be made to the King (u), and from that time he was more ſtrictly impriſoned than 


ever; all which the beſt writers attribute to a new conjunction between Cromwell and the 


Commonwealth's Men, who, after ſo much purging, had gained a very great influence in 
Parliament (o) [J. It very ſoon appeared, notwithſtanding this agreement between the 


[2] Who, after fo much purging, ad gained « wer 


great influence in Parliament.) It is a point out of all 
diſpute, fince there is not a writer of any party but 
agrees in the fact, that the great inclination ſhewn by 
the Army to provide not only for the ſafety of the 
King's perſon, but for his reſtitution to his juſt rights, 
was, at firſt infuſed, and promoted all along, by Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell and Commiſſary- General Ire- 
ton, who, from this merit, aſſumed to themſelves the 
negotiation with the King ; which they carried on fo 
much to his ſatisfaction in moſt reſpects, that he thought 


his condition much mended, and truſted them very 


much ; though he was not ſo weak to confide entirely 
in their promiſes, as ſome writers have aſſerted. What 


the methods were by which Cromwell impoſed upon 


him and his old ſervants, and to how great a height 
this impoſition was carried, may appear by one paſlage 


grandees 


out of many, in the work of a Gentleman of honour, 
and who was deeply intereſted in this affair; and who 
was both an eye-witneſs, and very largely concerned in 
every tranſaction that he mentions (100). After ob- 
ſerving that the Agitators, on the King's firſt coming 
to the Army, were very fincere in his cauſe, and de- 
fired this Gentleman to give them notice if he ſaw an 

cauſe to ſuſpe& the reality of Cromwell's profeſſions. 
he proceeds thus: In all my conferences with him, I 
found no man, in appearance, ſo zealous for a ſpeedy 
* blow as he, ſometimes wiſhing that the King was 
more frank, and would not tie himſeif ſo ſtrictly to 
narrow maxims, ſometimes complaining of his ſon 
Ireton's flowneſs in perfecting the — Bu and his 


not accommodating more to his Majeſty's ſenſe, al- 
* ways doubting, that the Army would not preſerve 
* their good inclinations for the King. I met with 

him 


Denzil Lord Hol- 
lis, p. 190. 
Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, p. 229, 
236. 

Flagellum, or 
the life of Crom; 
well, p. 63. 


(2) Dugdale's 
Short view of the 
troubles, p. 275. 


) Ludlow's Me- 
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p. 230, 240. 
ates's Elenchus 
Motuum, p. 97. 


(too) Memoirs 
of Sir John 

Berkeley, p. 268, 
27, 28. 
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) Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 170, 


05 
% Clarendon's 
Hiſt, of the Re- 


bellion, P · 5305, 
531. 


Huntineton's 
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Cromwell, and 
the Memoirs of 
Hollis, Ludlow, 
and Aſhburnham, 


(102) Flagellum, 
or the life of O. 
Cromwell, p. 60, 
61. 


Denzii Lord Hol- 
lis, p. 185, 186, 
187. 
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grandees of the Army, and the friends to a Republick, that the nation in general hated 
the thoughts of ſubmitting to a Stratocracy, Ariſtocracy, or a Democracy, and were 
reſolved to run any hazard, in order to recover their old Conſtitution (2); and this it was 
that created the ſecond Civil War, in which many, who had formerly fought for the Par- 
liament, took up arms for the King; and part of the fleet under Vice-Admiral Batten, 
who had been diſplaced to make way for Cromwell's favourite Rainſborough, revolted to 
Prince Charles (2). Yet this was far from being all; the Scots, who now ſaw that their 
expectations were entirely defeated, fell upon new meaſures, and having, without doubt, 
ſome ſecret encouragement from the chiets of the Preſbyterian party in England, fell upon 


him about three days after I came to Reading, as he 
was coming from the King, then at Cauſum : he told 
me, that he had lately ſeen the tendereſt fight that 
ever his eyes beheld, which was, the interview be- 
tween the King and his children, and wept plenti- 
fully at the remembrance of it, ſaying, that never 
man was ſo abuſed as he, in his ſiniſter opinions of 


6 
* molt conſcientious man of his three kingdoms ; that 
* they of the Independant party, as they were called, 
had infinite obligations to him, for not conſenting to 
* the Scots propoſitions, which would have totally 
ruined them, and which his Majeſty's intereſt ſeemed 
to invite him to; and concluded with me by wiſhing, 
that God would be pleaſed to look upon him accord- 
ing to the ſincerity of his heart towards his Majeſty. 
* I immediately acquainted his Majeſty with this paſ- 
* ſage, who ſeemed not well edified with it ; and did 
* believe, that all proceeded out of the uſe Cromwell 
* and the Army had of his Majeſty, without whom he 
c 

at what time Cromwe!l endeavoured to be thought well 
affected to the King, and profeſſed his having a good 
opinion of him. Had theſe been ſincerely his ſenti- 
ments, he would never have altered them, for the 
King gave him no occaſion ; fince it is clearly proved, 
that his final anſwer to the propoſals which were made 
him, not only ſpoke the ſenſe of him and Ireton, as 
the King conceived it, but was altered by their hands 


3 See Major till it ſatisfied themſelves (101). Had he been really in- 
clined to reſtore the King, he might have done it now 


with a high hand, a great majority of the Parliament 
were for him, the city of London was in their ſenti- 
ments ; the meaſures taken by the Scots, and the in- 
ſurrections in ſeveral counties in his favour, ſhew, that 
this was alſo the ſenſe of the nation ; if therefore 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell had made uſe of his 
wonderful capacity, to diſpoſe the Army not to any 
new deſign, but to have performed their own promiſes ; 
he might have ſettled the government upon it's old 
foundation, and have made himſelf a very great man 
(102). He reſolved, however, not to do this, and, 
having made that reſolution, it became neceſſary to 
prevent the King's being ſettled by others; and how 
he contrived to bring this about, a noble Hiſtorian has 
very fully informed us, after having aſſured us that this 


| (103) Memoirs of was Cromwell's deſign (103). * The difficulty was, how 


to bring this about to cozen the King, ſo as to make 
him act it himſelf, and fly into the cage ; carry him 
by force they durſt not ; it would be unhandſome ; it 
might be dangerous: they uſe this ſtratagem ; heighten, 
and ſharpen underhand, the mad humour of their party 
againſt him, to have it break out all manner of ways 
in threatning ſpeeches, pamphlets, ſome conſultations, 
that, whilſt his Majeſty lived in England, he could not 
be ſafe ; meetings to conſider, and come to ſome reſo- 
lutions, of taking him out of the way ; the Army is 
again diſquiet, the Officers not obeyed ; all things 
tending to mutiny, and ſome violent eruption. 'Then 
does Mr Cromwell, and his Cabinet-Council, ſeem to 
be extreamly ſollicitous of the ſafety of his Majeſty's 
perſon ; cauſe {ome diſcoveries to be given him of his 
danger ; expreſs great indignation and trouble in the 
Houſe, in the Army, and other places, againſt theſe 
proceedings; act their parts ſo to the life, as the life 
of a man muſt go to make up the diſguiſe ; an Agita- 
tor, whom, at a Council of War, with two more they 
condemned, was ſhot to death; ſo as the King could 
not bat have a great confidence in theſe men, to be- 
lieve that they were really for his preſervation. At laſt 
Cromwell writes a letter to Whalley, who commands 
the guards about his Majeſty's perſon, to be ſhewn his 
Majeſty ; and other informations are likewiſe brought 


the King, who, he thought, was the uprighteſt and 


thought they could do nothing.“ This paſſage ſhews 


new 


him, to make him believe, that, if he eſcape not pre- 
ſently, he will be murdered ; and he is adviſed to go 
to the Iſle of Wight, where they had before hand pro- 
vided him a jaylor, Colonel Hammond, one for whom, 
they ſaid, they could anſwer, that there his Majeſty 
would be in ſafety, and they able to ſerve him. 


Here they have the King ſafe enough; and now the 


Army is preſently quiet, the Agitators as obedient as 
lambs, and Councils of War are ſet up again to act as 
formerly. And Sir I homas Fairfax, with their advice, 
ſets out a Remonſtrance, to give ſatisfaction to the r- 
my; which he concludes with a proteſtation to adhere 
to, conduct, live and die with the Army, in the pro- 
ſecution of ſome things there expreſſed ; as namely, to 
obtain a preſent proviſion for conſtant pay, ſtating of 
accounts, ſecurity for arrears, with an effectual and 
ſpeedy courſe to raiſe monies ; a period to be ſet to this 
Parliament ; proviſion for future Parliaments, the cer- 


tainty of their meeting, fitting, and ending; the free- 


dom and equality of elections, and other things, which 

he had the impudence and boldreſs to pubſiſn in print.” 

It is true, that Lord Hollis, being an enemy to Crom- 

well, and writing this book to ſhew the cauſe of his 

enmity, is not a witneſs to be believed entirely from 

his own aſſertion ; but the main fact here is, the letter 

which had been paſſed over by ſome, denicd by others, 

and, for any thing that I know, never proved upon 

Cromwell by any; till Colonel Whalley's letter to the 
Parliament, upon the King's withdrawing from Hamp- 

ton-Court, was publiſhed ; in which it is poſitively ſaid, 

that Cromwell wrote the letter to him (104), and 75-4) ichs 
that he ſhewed it to the King: This letter Ruſhworth D-ficer u- 
had in his power, and might have printed, if he had 7” . 
ſo pleaſed ; but truths of all kinds are not welcome to 
all men. As for the Propoſitions that were ſent to the 
King in the Iſle of Wight, they were deſtructive not 
only of his power and honour, but of the Conſtitu- 
tion ; by them he was required to take the guilt of all 
the blood ſhed in the war upon himſelf, to cancel all 
his own aQs. and to eftabliſh the independent power of 
the Parliament and Army ; that is, in plain Engi:ſh, 
to depoſe himſelf, and, as the ſame time, lend his au- 
thority for the eſtabliſhing a new tyrannical power over 
his people (105). For rejecting ſuch terms, Cromwell (705) Meath: 
declared that he ought to be treated with no more ; . 
the Parliament, now under the direction of the Army, Nen .c.+ hun. 
voted this; and Sir Thomas Fairfax, without waiting zi! Lerd Ho, 
for their directions, ordered the King to be made a p. 19 
cloſe priſoner; and this, though done without their _ 8 7 
knowledge, was approved by Parliament (106). Theſe **? Om 
indiſputable facts are ſufficient to let us into the motives % Phar- lun 
upon which thoſe men proceeded who did all theſe „ the Icke. 
things, and who, in the Council of War held at Windſor, Cromwell, 


immediately after, reſolved to do all that they afterwards p. 64, 65. 


did, though, from certain unforeſeen circumſtances that 
fell out, they were hindered from doing it ſo ſoon as | 
they intended (107). As for the coalition between (707) Be kel) 
Cromwell and his creatures, and the Commonwealth N 5, 
party in the Houſe of Commons, the hiſtory of it may Eng 
be found in Whitlocke and in Ludlow (108), much to, 8) Memerih 
the honour of Cromwell's abilities, who deceived them gs 3 Engliſh 
with as much dexterity as he had done the King, and aff urs, p. 351 
for the very ſame reaſon, becauſe there was no other 363- | 1 
way of working his own purpoſes but by deceiving - e 
them; if there had, he would probably have taken it; L 17 ey 
but, as there was not, he was forced to take it; and 

the great wonder is, that. having diſſembled and de 
ceived ſo often before, he ſhould be truſted again; to 
account for which we muſt conſider, that this was not 
choice in the Commonwealth's men (109), but neceſ- 


but they made uſe of him, becauſe he was the only in- 
ſtrument by which their work could be done. 


[R] 40 


(109) Life of 0. 
ſity ; they did not truſt Cromwell to do their work, Cromwell, 55 
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new councils, determined to raiſe an army, and march it into England (7), in hopes of 

being joined by the King's friends in the field, and, upon the firft advantage gained there, 

owned and applauded by their old acquaintance in the Parliament (g), who were true to (0 Heath's 
their ancient principles, and deſirous of a ſettlement upon a baſis of their own laying, ra- ,,,..... 5 
ther than a revolution, taking riſe only from chance and power (7). In the mean time (0 The Civil 
there were riſings alſo in Kent and Surrey; and, though theſe were in a manner ſuppreſſed e oa 
by that part of the Army which lay near London, yet the remains of theſe two bodies lane, p. 23; 
forcing a paſſage into the county of Eſſex, took poſſcſſion of Colcheſter, where, under the ( Rod worth 
Earl of Norwich, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lifle, they made a very gallant de- Collections, 
fence (u). As the war was thus revived in all parts of the iſland, there was a neceſſity of gs Is 
dividing the Army, in conſequence of which Cromwell marched into Wales againſt Major- ) 
General Langhorn, Colonel Poyer, and Colonel Powell (w). Sir Thomas Fairfax be- 1 
ſieged Colcheſter (x), and General Lambert marched northward againſt the Scots (y). e. 5 
The military power being thus employed, the city of London and the Parliament were Sage“ 
left, in ſome meaſure, at liberty to purſue their own ſentiments, and what theſe were Vol. 11. p. iv. 
quickly appeared; for June 27th, 1648, the city petitioned for a perſonal treaty with the b. 444. 
King, which was very well received, and ſome ſteps taken thereupon (z). But by the (4) Dugaate's 


arts of Sir Henry Vane, and thoſe. of his party, many obſtacles being raiſed, the city, on Short view of the 


the 8th of Auguſt following, petitioned the Houſe of Lords in ſtill ſtronger and more PER 4 — 
direct terms, which was not only favourably accepted, but the petitioners had alſo the FAgland, p. 647. 
thanks of the Houſe given them; an evident proof, that the ſcope of their petition was % whitlocke's 
alſo the ſenſe of that Houſe-(a). A few days after the Commons recalled their vote for Memorials, 
non-addreſſes, ſet on foot a perſonal treaty with the King at the Iſle of Wight, and at * 7 37" 
length voted his Majeſty's conceſſions ſatisfactory (5). An attempt was alſo made to im- (4) Heath's 
peach Cromwell of high-treaſon upon Major Huntington's information, whom he had ret 
chiefly intruſted in his negotiation with the King ; but this failed (c). The great ſucceſs 

of the Army quickly altered the face of things; for Cromwell having reduced, and, in a 83 
great meaſure, deſtroyed thoſe who took up arms in Wales, began his march northward P. . p. 1331. 
in the middle of July, and, in a month after, routed Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the Puctie's Short | 
Scots under Duke Hamilton; the terror of which victory forced Colcheſter to ſurrender * 
(d): and now the Army returning towards London, November 20th, ſent a Remon- 


bles, p. 293. 
ſtrance to the Houſe of Commons, diſapproving all they had done (e). This Remon- 9 


ſtrance was carried by Colonel Ewers, who went next into the Iſle of Wight, where he 3 
| ſeized the perſon of the King, which was reſented by the Parliament, who commande 035 


the General to recal his orders (F). Inſtead of this the Army marched directly to Lon- 7g) Heath's 


don, and, in the firſt week of December, took poſſeſſion of it, purged the Houſe of ot fort 


and is, with good grounds, believed to have — all the reſt (5) [R]. 


ſervice, had taken u 


in a month than could have been well expected from 


Commons, that is, turned out the better part of it's Members, and then forced the re- 


mainder to do what they pleaſed (g). In moſt of theſe ſteps Cromwell was very active, (% Flagellum, or 


. the life of Crom- 
It is nat n 


neceſſary 


[R] And is, with good grounds, believed to have di- 
rected all the reſt.] After Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
was ſent to reduce thoſe who, deſerting the Parliament's 
arms in Wales, he proſecuted 
that expedition with ſuch vigilance, that he did more 


friends in Parliament, that they ſhould adhere to their 

vote of making no farther addreſſes to the King (112), (112) Life of O. 
which, though they found it impoſſible to do, yet, as Cromwell, Lord 
the moſt effectual ſtep towards fruſtrating the oppoſite Protector, p. 96. 
meaſures, they procured Sir Henry Vane the younger 

to be one of the Commiſſioners in the treaty at the Iſle 

of Wight, where, by his arts, and in conjunction with 

the Lord Say, he retarded it very much, which gave 
Cromwell time to march up to London (113). In this (113) Sir John 
march the Remonſtrance was hammered out directly Bowring's Me- 
contrary to the declaration of the Army, in which they JU. Hiſt. of 
had bewailed their former miſcarriages towards the his own times, 
Parliament, offering violence to the two Houſes, and Vol. I. p. 44+ 


him in fix ; and yet what he did was moſt effectually 
done alſo, and without the leaſt tincture of paſſion ; 
though he is commended for his clemency by ſome, 
and as loudly condemned of cruelty by others ; but as 
haſte was all he aimed at, ſo he was either gentle or 
ſevere as that directed. If he could procure a ſurren- 
der upon terms, no-body gave better, none kept them 


more ſtrictly; but if he was obliged to make uſe of promiſed faithfully and dutifully to acquieſce in their 


(nc)ThePerfeRt 
Polincian, or life 
and death of O. 

Cromwell, p. 28, 


29% 


they were rather butchered than beat, ſo that not a 


(121) Bates's 
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force, he did not ſpare ſhedding blood ; not from par- 
ticular reſentment, or any barbarous delight in it, but 
to ſerve his purpoſe, which, in this caſe, was diſpatch 
(110). This war quickly ended, though at a great ex- 
pence of men, who had done the Parliament good ſer- 
vice, thoſe who fought againſt Cromwell having had a 
ſhare in moſt of the battles againſt the King; he 
marched northwards to join Lambert, and came time 
enough to fall upon Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the 
Engliſh Royaliſts, who behaved as well as men could account of it by the General Thomas Lord Fairfax 
do, and were beat by dint of numbers; but for the (115). * In the Iſle of Wight the Parliament treated (115) Short Me- 
Scots under Duke Hamilton, they were ſo ill com- upon propoſitions of peace with the King; but alas! morials of Tho- 
manded, that, though they had numbers on their fide, the Envious one ſowed ares, that could not be rooted mas Lord Fair- 
* out but by plucking up the com alſo. The King on ——— 
tenth part of them got home again (111). Cromwell was the golden ball caſt before the two parties, the 
now changed his maxim, proceeded ſlowly, went into * Parliament and the Army; and the conteſt grew ſo 
Scotland, concluded a treaty with the dominant party great, that it muſt again have involved the kingdom 
in that kingdom, and left a body of troops with them * in blood, but the Army, having the greater power, 
to maintain it; by which having ſecured that part of got the King again into their hands, notwithſtanding 
the iſland, he was in no pain about the reſt, as know- * all endeavours to hinder it. The treaty was ſcarce 
ing that his victorious army muſt make all bend before ended before the King was ſeized on by the hands of 
them. At this diſtance, however, he ſignified to his * the ſame perſons that took him from Holmby, ſoon 

VOL. III. N?, CXXXI. 17 X * after 


wiſe reſolutions. Upon the very day that Cromwell 

came to London, Colonel Pride turned one-and-forty 

Members out of the Houſe, and made them priſoners ; 

and the very ſame day Colonel Ewer ſeized the King 

in his bed-chamber, and carried him out of the Iſle of 

Wight to Hurſt-Caſtle (114) ; both which ſteps are (114) Whit- 
ſuppoſe to have been taken by directions from Crom- locke's Meme- 
well; and that this ſuppoſition was not ill founded, rials, p. 355,357. 
the reader may probably conclude from the following 
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neceſſary to dwell particularly upon thoſe circumſtances that are well known, in relation 
to bringing the King before the High Court of Juſtice, and in purſuance to the ſentence 
paſſed there to his death, ſince the ſhare that Lieutenant- General Cromwell had therein 
was open and publick ; he fat in the Court, he ſigned the Warrant, and he proſecuted the 


accompliſhment of it by the King's bloody execution (i). 


threatned Colonel Downs out of that tenderneſs which he ſhewed for his Sovereign, when 
before the Court; and Colonel Ingoldfby always affirmed, that Cromwell guided his hand 
in his ſigning the ſentence ; what applications were made to him for ſaving the King's 
life may be found in a multitude of books, and ſome of the paſſages relating to them are 
undoubtedly worthy of notice (4) [S]. One remark however is very obvious upon this 
head, which is, that his power and his principles muſt have been very well known, both 
at home and abroad, otherwiſe ſuch general applications could have never been made ; for 


* after followed his trial. To prepare a way to this 
work, this agitating council did firſt intend to remove 
all out of the Parliament who were like to oppoſe 
them ; and carried it on with ſuch ſecrecy, as I had 
not the leaſt intimation of it till it was done, as 
ſome of the Members of the Houſe can witneſs, with 
whom I was at that very time, upon ſpecial buſineſs, 
when that attempt was made by Colonel Pride upon 
the Parliament, which I proteſt I never had any 
knowledge of till it was done. The reaſon why it 
was ſo ſecretly carried, that I ſhould have no notice 
of it, was, becauſe I always prevented thoſe deſigns 
when I knew them. By this purging of the Houſe, 
as they called it, the Parliament was brought into 
ſuch a conſumptive and languiſhing condition, that 
it could never again recover that healthful conſtitu- 
tion which always kept the Kingdom in it's ſtrength, 
* life, and vigour.” When the firſt propoſition was 
made in the Houſe of Commons, for trying the King, 
Mr Cromwell roſe up (116), and ſaid, that If any man 
* moved this upon defign, he ſhould think him the 
« greateſt traitor in the world z but ſince Providence 


and neceſſity had caſt them upon it, he ſhould pray 


* God to bleſs their councils, though he was not pro- 
© vided on the ſudden to give them counſel.” But not 
long after he was: for, being a great pretender to En- 
Gufiafins and Revelations, he told them, that, as he 
was praying {or a bleſſing from God on his undertaking 
to reſtore the King to his priſtine Majeſty, his tongue 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth, that he could not 
fpeak one word more ; which he took as a return of 
prayer, and that God had rejected him from being 
King; and to others he aſſerted, that it was lawful to 


circumvent a wicked man with deceit and fraud. If 


the reader is inclined to purſue this matter any farther, 
he may meet with the cleareſt information in the work 


of a late Prelate, who has given ſuch an account of Mr 


Cromwell's diſpute with the Commiſſioners from Scot- 
land, on the neceſſity of the King's being ſubjected to a 
capital proſecution, as will leave him without the leaſt 
colour of doubt, that the whole of this meaſure was of 
his contriving and conducting, though ſupported by all 
the Republican party in the Parliament (117). 

[S] Are undoubtedly worthy of notice.] Of theſe one 
of the moſt remarkable is, the tranſaRion between the 
Lientenant-General and a coufin of his, Colonel John 


Cromwell, an officer in the ſervice of the States. This 


Gentleman is faid to have been in England while the 
King was in the hands of the Army; and that in a 
conference he had with the Lieutenant. General, the 
latter made uſe of this expreſſion, I think the King the 
moſt injured Prince in the world, and then clapping his 
hand upon his ſword, added, But this, coufix, ſhall do 
him right (118). The Colonel returning to Holland 
ſoon after, reported what he took to be truth, that the 
Lieutenant-General had a regard and reſpect for 
the King. When, therefore, the news of the King's 
trial reached Holland, he was ſent over with Letters 
Credential from the States, to which was added a blank 
with the King's fignet, and another of the Prince's, 
both confirmed by the States, for Cromwell to ſet down 
his own conditions, if he would now ſave his Majeſty's 
life. The Colonel went directly to his kinſman's houſe, 
who was ſo retired and ſhut up in his chamber, with 
an order to let none know he was at home ; that it was 
with much difficulty he obtained admittance, after he 
had told who he was. Having mutually ſaluted each 
other, the Colonel defired to ſpeak a few words with 
him in private ; and began, with much freedom, to 
ſet before him the hei of the fact then about to 


though 


be committed, and with what deteſtation it was looked 
upon abroad, telling him, That of all men living he 


could never have imagined he would have had any 


hand in it, who, in his hearing, had proteſted ſo much 
for the King. To this Cromwell anſwered, It was not 
he but the Army, and though he did once ſay ſome 
ſuch words, yet now times were altered, and Provi- 
dence ſeemed to order things otherwiſe. And it is faid 
he added, that he had prayed and faſted for the King, 
but no return that way was yet made to him. Upon 
this the Colonel ſtepped a little back, and ſuddenly 
ſhut the door, which made Cromwell apprehend he 
was going to be aſſaſſinated, but the other pulling out 
his papers, ſaid to him, Couſin, this is no time to trifle 
with words : Sce here, it is now in your own power 


not only to make yourſelf but your family, relations, and 


poſterity, happy and hanaurable for cver ; otherwiſe, as 


they changed their name before from Williams to Crom- 


well, /o now they muſt be forced to change it again; 
for this fact will bring ſuch an ignominy upon the whole 
generation of them, that no time will be able ta deface. 
At this Cromwell pauſed a little, and then ſaid, Corfin, 
I defire you will giwe me till night to conſider of it, and 
do you go to your inn, and nit to bed, till you hear from 
me. Ihe Colonel did accordingly ; and, about one 
in the morning, a meſſenger came to tell him, He 
might go to reft, and expect no other anſwer to carry 
to the Prince, for the council of officers had been ſeek- 
ing God, a phraſe, it ſeems, very much in uſe at that 
time, as he alſo had done the ſame, and it was reſolved 
by them all, that tbe King muſt die (119). All the 
circumſtances of this relation agree perfectly with the 
moſt authentic diaries of. thoſe times, by which fictt- 
tious ſtories are eaſily detected. Lady Fairfax charged 
the whole deſign of ſeeking the King's death upon 
Cromwell, at his Majeſty's trial (120). Sir John Bowr- 
ing told the King himſelf, during the Hampton-Court 
treaty, what Cromwell's intentions were ; and Sir Peter 
Killigrew likewiſe told him, at the ſame place, that 
Cromwell meant to fetch him up to London, bring him 
to a trial there, and put him to death (121). Some 
have doubted whether the laſt was his original intention 
or not, for he never loved a Commonwealth, and 
therefore it is ſuppoſed, that he was the author of that 


It is allo known, that he 


(171g) Tcherd': 
Hiſt. of England, 
b. 658. 


(120) Whit- 
locke'; Memos 
rials, p. 375. 
State Triale, 


Vol. I, p · 991. 


(122) Bowring's 
Memoirs, p. 151. 


paper - book of propofals offered to the King the even- | 


ing before he died ; which would have eſtabliſhed the 
being of the Army moſt effectually, by putting it in 
their power to pay themſelves, and, at the ſame time, 
rendering them perpetual (122). If this be true, as 
indeed I think it cannot be diſproved, the King ſhewed 


that his great patience did not proceed from*want of g 


ſpirit, for he preſently rejected thoſe terms, and re- 
ſolved to die a martyr rather than live a cypher (123). 
But though, without Lieutenant-General Cromwell, 
this deed could not have been done, yet, when he had 
brought it ſo far, in order to try whether the King, 
who, by his laſt treaty, had conſented to a never end- 
ing Parliament, might not be brought to change that 
for an everlaſting Army, yet it might not be abſolutely 
in his power to go back, nor was it, probably, ever in 
his will; ſince, how generally ſoever the death of the 
King was imputed to him, the ſaving of him might, 
and, in all appearance, would, have been attributed 
to others; which was ſo repugnant to his ſcheme, if 
we may judge from his former and future actions (124), 
that there appears not the leaſt foundation to ſuppoſe 
he ever had a thought of conſenting to it, nor is there 
any thing like it ſuggeſted, by any of thoſe who either 
commend or condemn him. 


> 


[T] 4rd 
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depend-ncy, P. il. 
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though it be true, that there were addreſſes alſo to the General, yet thoſe were from ſuch 


as oppoſed the action, as for inſtance, the Preſbyterian Miniſters, the Scots Commil- 


ſioners, and ſome of the ſecluded Members; but thoſe who were guided entirely by pity 

and concern, labdured only to move Cromwell, who is faid, after this tragedy was acted, 

to have ſpoke his mind freely by owning, that, if he had not been a King, he might 

have lived longer (I). The government being now entirely changed, for in five days after (/) Flagellum. of 
the King's death the Houſe of Lords was voted uſeleſs, it became neceſſary to think of 8 
ſome expedient for managing the executive power; and therefore it was reſolved to ſet up 

a Council of State, of which John Bradſhaw was Preſident, and Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell a principal Member (m). Before he had well taken poſſeſſion of this new dig- (=) Hitt of Iade- 
nity, he was again called to action, and that too as briſk, and at leaſt as hazardous, as any * org 
in which he had taken any ſhare. The perſons with whom he was to engage were a part, 

and certainly, if they had known their own minds, the far greateſt part of the very army 

which he commanded, and the occaſion this: All the purpoſes for which they were neceſ- 

ſary being anſwered, it was reſolved the Agitators ſhould aſſemble no more; the Houſe 

of Commons had deprived the Houſe of Lords of a being, by a vote; but in the Army 

the contrary method was purſued ; the General, and his Council of Officers, would no 

longer vouchſafe any conference with, or even countenance to, the Agitators, which was 

what the greateſt part of the Army could not bear, and therefore had themſelves recourſe 

to a method which their officers had taught them upon other occaſions, and this was, to 

ſet forth their ſentiments by way of Remonſtrance, which was preſented by five Agitators 

to the General (2). For this high offence they were ſeized, and tried by a Court- Martial, (-) Haack“, 
and ſentenced to ride with their faces to their horſes tails, at the head of their reſpective mide, p.433. 
corps, with a paper, expreſſing their crime, fixed on their breaſts, after which their ſwords 

were to be broke over their heads, and themſelves caſhiered; every circumſtance of which 

was ſtrictly executed upon the 6th of March, in Great Palace-Yard (o). This ſerved (% Whit'ocke's 
only to raiſe the flame higher; for ſeveral regiments of horſe, and amongſt the reſt Crom- engel, 
well's. mutinied, put white cockades in their hats, and appointed a rendezvous at Ware; 5 9 8 


where Cromwell appeared when he was leaſt expected, and brought with him ſome regi- 
ments quartered at a diſtance, that he could depend on. Here, without any previous ex- 


poſtulations, he, with two regiments of horſe, ſurrounded one regiment of the mutineers, 

and calling four men by name out of their ranks, obliged them to caſt dice for their 

lives, and thoſe two that eſcaped were ordered to ſhoot the others, which they did, and 

upon this the tame ſpectators of the tragedy thought fit to flip their white cockades into 

their pockets, and to ſecure themſelves by a ſubmiſſion (p). This affair did not end here; 0% Flagellum, ot 
for one Lockyer being ſhot in St Paul's Church - Tard for the like offence, his confederates, „ge- 
to the number of a thouſand, attended at his funeral with black and ſea- green ribbons, bßß 
way of favours (3). This portended a ſtorm, which quickly after broke out; for Scroop's ) Hit. of Inde- 
regiment of horſe, quartered at Saliſbury, having firſt ejected their officers, marched to s... 
join three other regiments that were in the ſame diſpoſition (r); upon which Fairfax and Heath's Chro- 
Cromwell, with the troops that adhered to them, moved towards the mutineers with the ?: 233: 
utmoſt expedition, marching as the neceſſity of the caſe required, forty miles in one day. (H rugettum, or 
It is, however, very doubtful, whether all this vigilance, or even the valour of their th life of cn. 
victorious troops, would have done their buſineſs againſt theſe men, bred in the ſame e 
ſchool, and not at all inferior, either in firmneſs or fame, to themſelves. In ſo nice and 
dangerous a caſe, therefore, Cromwell ventured upon a ſpecifick which he ſeldom admini- (:) Heath'sChro- 
ſtred, that is to ſay, he deluded them with a treaty, broke it, and deſtroyed them (s) with 75055905 
as little mercy as, in the High Court of Juſtice, he had ſhewn to the King or his () Wood, Fadi 


friends [T J. After this great ſtroke he accompanied the General, firft to Oxford (7), Ortes, Vol it. 
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[T] Ard deſtroyed them with as little mercy, as, in 
the High Court of Juſtice, he had ſhewn to the King or his 
Friends.) It is very obſervable, that though, in mat- 
ters of difficulty and great importance, Cromwell was 
ſlow in taking his party, and yet more ſo in declaring 
it when taken, this conduct of his was entirely al- 
tered from the time he once declared ; for he was 
then, generally ſpeaking, not only as firm, but more 
forward than any, and this in matters that would have 


put the greateſt difficulties upon another man, As for 


ſtance, he moved for a Committee to look into the 
proceedings at the trial of the King, in order to teſtify 
their concurrence and approbation, and actually re- 


ported this matter to the Houſe himſelf (125). Upon 


the trial of Lord Capel, he made a ſpeech as ſenſible 
as it was ſevere ; he acknowledged that Lord had great 
courage, induſtry, and generoſity ; avowed a ſincere 
perſonal eſteem and reſpe& for him; but then added, 
that the true queſtion was, not Whether they ſhould 
ſpare the life of a ſingle man? but, Whether they 
ſhould preſerve the moſt bitter aud implacable enemy 
they ever had (126). When he marched againſt the 
Levellers, it was not only the Parliament's, but his own 


cauſe was at ſtake, and therefore he preſſed Lord Fair- 
fax not to loſe a moment's time, and indeed if any 
time had been loſt, it is very probable that a new Civil 
War had began; for Capt. I hompſon, who had put 
himſelf at the head of theſe people, had drawn toge- 


ther near five thouſand men, who, like himſelf, were 


determined, and the Manifeſto they had publiſhed daily 
brought in more. To prevent, if poſſible, an action 
from whence Cromwell foreſaw the worſt conſequences 
imaginable, Col. Reynolds was allowed to parley with 
them, and to give them hopes of a treaty. Under the 


ſenſe of this being ſecure, they took the ſaddles off 


their horſes, and put them into a meadow to feed; 
but, about twelve at night, they were attacked on all 
ſides, and, being unable to form themſelves, were ea- 
ſily defeated. A great many ſurrendered upon having 
quarter given them, who were the next morning ſpec- 
tators of the death of three of their Chiefs, one of 
whom was Thompſon's brother ; they all died with 
great courage and ſpirit. A meſſage was then ſent to 
the reſt of the mutineers, that they ſhould be deci- 
mated, that is, one in ten was to ſuffer death ; but 
upon the heels of this came Licutenant-General 2 

well, 
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where they were made Doctors in the Civil Law, and from thence to London, where they 
were ſplendidly entertained by the city, and had preſents of great value when they took 
leave (u). At this time England, if not quiet, was totally ſubdued, the Scots were diſ- 
contented but not in arms, ſo that Ireland became the principal object of the Parliament's 
care, ſince, in that iſland, of three parties which had been for many years ſhedding each 
others blood, their own was the weakeſt. It was reſolved to ſend over a compleat army 
ot ſeventeen thouſand men, for the ſoldiers were now fo humbled, they might be ſent any 
where, and to add weight to the new erected Commonwealth of England, by ſubduing 
this divided nation (w). One only difficulty remained, which was, to find a proper 
General; Fairfax was unwilling to go, Waller was talked of, then Fleetwood ; bur, upon 
naming Cromwell, a ſilent conſent was given, a great majority approved, and the reſt 
were afraid to oppoſe it (x). Hiſtorians ſeem at a loſs for the motives which induced him 
to accept of this command, but they were, probably, theſe; he was willing to be re- 
lieved from the troubleſome fatigue of inventing new ſchemes, to render himſelf uſeful 
to the Parliament, while, as yet, they had both credit and power; he was deſirous of being 
at the head of an army in action, wherever it was, and he foreſaw thoſe diſtractions that 
would make, ſuch as were now glad to be rid, no lefs deſirous to recal him (y). The Par- 
liament ſeemed ſtrongly inclined to make this ſervice as acceptable as poſſible, for they 
gave him the title of Lord Lieutenant, a moſt extenſive commiſſion, and he was ſent out of 
London with the greateſt pomp imaginable. He embarked for Ireland 'n the month of 
Auguſt, and arrived at Dublin ſoon after the ſiege of that city was raiſed, and Ormond 
defeated (z). The great induſtry he had uſed, in providing all things neceſſary for this 
expedition, made his army wear another appearance than any of thoſe that had been yet 
ſeen in Ireland, ſo that many places ſurrendered upon his approach; but Sir Arthur Aſton 
being in Drogheda with two thouſand five hundred men, all old troops, it was believed 
he would have detained the conqueror ſome time, and have allowed Ormond leiſure to 
have drawn together a new army. But Cromwell, better acquainted with the real ſtrength 

of places, and better provided with the means of reducing them than thoſe who had gone 
before him in this war, declined a regular fiege, and, obſerving where the place was 
weakeſt, employed all his artillery to open a paſſage. In a very ſhort ſpace of time 
two breaches were practicable, which Cromwell immediately ſtormed, September 16th, 
1649; and though the garriſon made a gallant defence, yet, by ſome accident, Cromwell's 
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forces gained admittance, and, as he had before reſolved, he put all that were to be met with 
to the ſword, ſo that, at the out- ſide, there were but thirty eſcaped; the ſtrong town of Wex- 


()Heath's Chro- ford had the ſame, or, rather, a worſe fate, for there abundance of unhappy women pe- 
Locle s Bl riſhed (a). His ſucceſſes here, as in England, were ſeaſoned with very few diſappointments, 
moire, Vol. I. though ſome he did meet with; and ſickneſs and action having much reduced his Army, 
. zores. he was once in danger of being attacked with great advantage by Ormond ; but that 
(0) See Lord Cla- Opportunity being loſt, was never recovered (5). He did not put his forces into winter- 
rendon's an le. quarters till the month of December; and the rainy ſeaſon made it impoſſible for him to 
had, and Carte's keep the field. He was in motion again in the beginning of February, and reduced 
Jife of the Bake ſeveral other places; not a few alſo revolted to him; and at laſt, in the beginning of 

March, he came before Kilkenny, which had been the chief ſeat of that bloody and bar- 
le) Heath's Chro- barous rebellion, which he quickly reduced, and, not long after, took Clonmell, by ſtorm ; 
White: Me- ſo that by the month of June 1650, all Ireland was, in a manner, ſubdued, and that in fo 


Whitlocke's Me- 
morials, p. 459 · ſhort a ſpace as nine months (c). A ſtrange concurrence of circumſtances made his pre- 


Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. I. 


p · 3809. 


ſnipping for Briſtol, where, after a dangerous paſſage, he ſafely arrived (d), leaving ſuch 


(d) Flagellum, or - 3 K 
a terror on the minds of the Iriſh, as made every thing eaſy to thoſe who ſucceeded 


the life of O. 
Cromwell, p. 88, 


39. 
he 


ſence now deſired in England, not only by thoſe who wiſhed him well, but by ſuch alſo 
as wiſhed him worſt ; conſtituting therefore his ſon-in-law Ireton his deputy, he took 


him, and compleated the conqueſt of that country [U], Upon his return to London 


(127) Hiſt. of In- 
dependency, P. ii, 


p- 167. 
Heath's Chroni- 


cle, p. 233, 234+ 


well, to let them know, that with much difficulty he 
had procured them pardon, by which he recovered the 
affection of the Army; neither is it at all improbable, 
that he brought the Lord General with him hither, 
that he might have an opportunity of doing this, 
which happened May 15, 1649 (127). As for Thomp- 
ſon, the Ringleader, he eſcaped the ſlaughter made of 
his companions, and threw himſelf into a wood, where, 
though much wounded, he defended himſelf deſperately 
ſo long as he had any ammunition, and then, abſo- 
lutely refuſing quarter, was killed upon the ſpot. This 
broke the heart of that deſign, which might otherwiſe 
have given the Parliament a great deal of trouble, not- 


withſtanding they had voted them rebels, for they were 


(128) Flagellum, 
or the liſe of O. 
Cromwell, p. 84. 


a ſort of people not to be frighted with words. After 
this Cromwell purſued his point, and prevailed upon 
thoſe regiments, moſt enclined to join the mutineers, 
to wipe out the memory of paſt offences, by conſenting 
to go with him to Ireland, which accordingly they 
did (128). 

[U] Leaving ſuch a terror on the minds of the Iriſh, 


as made every thing eaſy to thoſe who ſucceeded him, 
and compleated the conqueſt of that country.] We have 
ſeen the ſhare that Commiſſary- General Ireton had in 
affairs of the greateſt importance and difficulty, where 
Cromwell had occaſion for advice, and his hand was 
chiefly uſed in drawing all papers ; for having been 
bred a Lawyer, he was much more capable in things of 
that nature than moſt of his party. He was very uſe- 
ful to his father-in-law in the courſe of the Iriſh war, 
and therefore it is no wonder that Cromwell committed 
the extinction of it to his care. Some writers, and 
more eſpecially a famous Prelate (129), have indeed ſug- 
geſted that he was ſo far from being ſecond to Crom- 
well, that he governed him, and that particularly in 
the buſineſs of the King's death he was the principal 
inſtrament, and drove the Lieutenant-General into it 
whether he would or not. Ludlow does not ſay this, 
but he ſeems to countenance ſuch an opinion, for he 
was as great an admirer of Ireton, as he was an impla- 
cable enemy to Cromwell. If one could give entire 
credit to this, it might be reaſonably preſumed, that 

a Cromwell 


(129) Burnet 
Hiſt. of bis ou 
times, p. 44 % 
47» | 


| Burnet's 
of bis owf 


z p · 44 45 


(130) See Sir 
John Berkeley's 
Memoirs, Hunt- 
inęton's Charge 
apainſtCromwell, 


Hiſt, of Indepen- 


dency, P. li. 
p · 178. 


which was accordingly done (&). 


1 Ec 1 R 105 M W E. L | E | 
he came, as it were, in triumph, and all ranks of people contended, either from love of 
fear, who, ſhould ſhew him moſt reſpect. At his taking his ſeat in the Houſe he had 
thanks returned him for his ſervices; in terms as high as the Speaker's eloquence could 
reach (e). Theſe ceremonies once over they proceeded to things of greater conſequence z (+) Heath's 
for, by this time, the Parliament had another war upon their hands, the Scots having in- 
vited home King Charles II. and preparing an army to invade England. There is no 
doubt that the Parliament would have been content to have truſted this war to the conduct! 33, 34. 
of Lord Fairfax, a brave man, and a good officer, though no profound politician; but 
he had always ſcruples, and, having been often deceived and deluded, was now not ſo 
eaſily dealt with (). Cromwell made no ſecret of his ſentiments, which were, that they % Memoirs ef 
ſhouid not wait for an invaſion, but prevent it by an invaſion, and in this, without que- 
ſtion, he had the better ſide of the argument; but Lord Fairfax's conſcience could not 
digeſt this reaſoning; he had taken the Covenant, and, notwithſtanding all the ſeries of 
tranſactions he had run through, he could not bring himſelf to think of breaking it, by 


attack ing the Scots in their own country (g). 


Cromwell, who had taken meaſure of his 


capacity, and knew that, as far as that went, he was inflexibly honeſt, carried his diſſimu- 
jation to the greateſt height, preſſed him to continue in his command, declared he thought 
it a greater honour to ſerve as his Lieutenant-General, than to command the fineſt army 
in the world in chief; and, ſtrange as this declaration was, he ſupported it with ſuch a 
ſhew of ſincerity, that Mr Ludlow (5), who ſuſpected him as much as any man, con- (4) Memeite, 

feſſes that he was deceived; and that he thought himſelf obliged to interpoſe, and to deſire Vel. I. p. 315. 
that the Liĩieutenant- General would not ſuffer his complaiſance to prove fatal to his coun- 
try. This famous conference was held June 25th, 1650; and, though a whole month 
had been now ſpent in trying to get the better of Lord Fairfax's diſtaſte to the expedition 


| againſt the Scots, yet it was all in vain; ſo that June 26th an Ordinance paſſed for repeal- 


ing his commiſſion, and, at the ſame time, another for appointing Oliver Cromwell, Eſq; 


General and Commander in Chief of all the forces of the Commonwealth (i). 


He had 


now as great power as might have ſatisfied the moſt ambitious mind; for, though he 


offered to reſign his Lieutenancy of Ireland; yet the Parliament would not accept it. Be- 


ing ſenſible, however, of the neceſſity there was to preſerve the military affairs in that 
kingdom from falling again into confuſion, and being deſirous to remove out of his way 


any officer the Parliament might think capable of taking a ſuperior command, he reſolved 
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Chronicle, p- 267, 
Ludiow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. I. 


Thomas Lord | 
Fairfax, p. 127 
128. 


(g) Behemoth, 
by T. Hobbs, 
p. 273. 


(i) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 


p. 4b0—462, 


to follow that impreſſion which he perceived his late conduct had made upon Mr Ludlow, 


and to procure his being ſent to Ireland in quality of Lieutenant- General of the Horſe 
Experience afterwards taught Ludlow the true meanin 


» 
7 


(+) Ludlow's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 


of this; but, in all probability, he conſidered it, at that time, as a favour; and this the * 31 333. 


Cromwell left him his Deputy in Ireland, to prevent 
his embarraſſing the meaſures he meant to take in Eng- 
land. But whoever conſiders attentively the characters 
of both theſe men, will not, I perſuade myſelf, diſco- 
ver any real grounds for ſuch ſuppoſitions. While 
Cromwell and Ireton dealt with the King, their beha- 
viour was perfectly the ſame, that is to ſay, they diſ- 
ſembled alike, or, if there was any difference, Ireton 
did it the beſt of the two, whence one would naturally 
infer, that his principles were the ſame with Crom- 
well's ; neither 1s it at all improbable, that, if they had 
lived longer together, they would have agreed as well 
in the latter part of their lives as they did in the for- 
mer (130). Upon the whole, therefore, the truth 
ſeems to be, that Cromwell made choice of him for 
Deputy, becauſe he was at once the fitteſt man for that 
employment, and the perſon in the world he could beſt 
truſt with it. If theſe were Cromwell's reaſons, they 
were fully juſtified in the event; for Ireton did every 
thing that could be expected from him, he proſecuted 
the war with all the vigour and vigilance of a great 
officer, and ſettled alſo the civil affairs of the kingdom 
upon the beſt foundation poſſible. At the time of his 
death, there was an Engliſh army in Ireland of eight 
thouſand horſe and twenty-two thouſand foot, and 


though the Iriſh had ſtill ſome thouſands in arms, and 


were poſſeſſed of ſeveral places of conſiderable ſtrength, 
yet their councils were ſo broken, their forces ſo diſ- 
Pirited, and they had ſo few reſources left, (Cromwell, 
from a ſeeming ſpirit of compaſſion, having ſuffered 
multitudes to be tranſported abroad for the Spaniſh and 
other ſervices) that notwithſtanding what Ludlow tells 
us of his own expleits in that kingdom, there was 
really nothing to be done of any conſequence ; and as 
the reduction of Ireland was firſt rendered practicable 
by Cromwell, ſo with juſtice one can hardly ſay, it was 
compleated by any but Deputy Ireton and Lord Brog- 


hill, who were both of them, though from very diffe- 


VOL. III. No. 131. 


he began his march towards Scotland, much 


about 


rent motives, equally attached to Cromwell and his fa- 
mily (131). We ſhall hereafter ſee that it was his po- 
licy to keep Treland conſtantly in ſuch hands, which, 
without doubt, was very neceſſary, ſince the army there 
would have been always formidable, if at the devotion 
of any but thoſe on whom he could abſolutely depend. 


great admirers of Cromwell have juſtly conſidered as an inſtance of his refined poliey (1) (1) Modeſt Vin- 
[J. All obſtructions being now removed, 


dication of O. 
Cromwell, p. 33+ 


(137) Cox's Hiſt, 
of Ireland, P. ite 
p. 67. 


[IVI] 4s an inflance of his refined policy.] It muſt 


be very clear to ſuch as peruſe what Mr Ludlow has 
written, and who conſider what General Cromwell had 
acted, that, if we except their bravery, there could 
not be two more different men in the world. Ludlow 
was ſincerely and ſteadily a Republican. Cromwell 
was.not wedded to any kind of government, but of all 
kinds liked that the leaſt. Ludlow ſpoke his mind 
plainly, and was never taken for any other than he 
profeſſed himſelf to be: Cromwell valued himſelf upon 
acting a part, or rather upon acting ſeveral parts, and 
all of them equally well; and when he had occaſion to 
perform that of a commonwealth's-man, he performed 
it ſo admirably, that though Ludlow knew him to be 


a player by profeſſion, yet he now thought he had 


thrown off the maſk, and appeared what he really 
was (132). Ludlow was entirely devoted to the Par- 
liament as now conſtituted, and would have implicitly 
obeyed their orders upon any occaſion whatever: it 
was quite otherwiſe with Cromwell, who marched into 
Scotland to do his own buſineſs as well as theirs: from 
all which it may be inferred, that Cromwell ſent Lud- 
low over to Ireland, that, in caſe of any accident, like 
that which aQually happened of the King's ſudden 
march mto England, the Parliament might not have 
any officer at hand fit to command a new army, which 
new army, being alſo compoſed of troops raiſed under 
their authority, might have given a check to his own. 
He well knew, that two armies in a country of any 
thing near equal force, is the ſame thing with having 
none, in caſe the civil authority and the voice of the 
people declare on one fide, for then there will be no 

9 way 


(132) Ludlow'e 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 
P · 321. 


c ROM W E L. I. 


about the ſame time that King Charles appeared there in publick ; che army which he 
commanded conſiſted of about twenty thouſand men, which were the flour of the Par- 

lament Army, and ſuch as, with the change of a very few officers, General Cromwell 

(% Heath could well depend (n). He ufed great expedition, and arrived in a month's time 
Chronicle, f. 69. at Berwick, where he publiſhed a Declaration, importing, that the Engliſh had no inten- 
| tion to impoſe any form of government upon the inhabitants of Scotland, but engaged in 
this war purely upon a principle of ſelf-defence, The Scots had deftroyed all their own 

country, and withdrawn as many of their people as they could, fo that from the time 

Cromwell entered it, his forces were much diſtreſſed; nor was the progreſs he made at- 

tended, for ſome time, with much greater ſucceſs ; for at Muſsleborough he was attacked 

(% Sir Ednnrd in the night (u) with great fury, and was in no ſmall danger of being defeated ; notwith- 
Wakers 32> ſtanding which he continued his march towards N Ay and came to the very walls 
p. 166. of that city. The Army of the Scots Preſbyterians, for it could ſcarce be tiled the 
King's Army, ſinee they would not ſuffer him to be in it, was commanded by old Leſley, 

who ſhewed himſelf a very good officer; for being ſenſible, that his new-raiſed troops 
were not able to contend in the field with Cromwell's ſeaſoned old ſoldiers, kept them fo 
well intrenched, that even Cromwell, who put his troops ſometimes upon doing miracles, 
could not think of attacking him, but depended chiefly upon propagating diſcontents in 
the Scotch Army, which was eaſily done, and upon provoking them to fight, which he 
judged muſt, ſome time or other, have it's effect (o). The firſt, indeed, Leſley could 

pe + g. not prevent, though it gave him a great deal of trouble and diſquiet; but the latter he 
Diſcourſ:5,p.179- hindered for ſome time, and thereby brought CromwelPs forces into great ſtraits. They 
A had once retreated to Dunbar, and from thence advanced again to Muſslehorough ; but 
| Hiſt, of his own This having no effect, the Scots growing daily ſtronger, and the Engliſh Army dwindling 
times, Vol. I. in the ſame proportion, Cromwell marched again to Dunbar, with a deſign, as is gene- 
Walker's Hit. rally believed, of ſhipping his foot for England, and breaking through the Scots Army 
Picourſes,p. iso, with his horſe (y); but while he was meditating either this retreat, or a final attempt be- 
fore he made it, the Scots changed their reſolution at the requeſt of their Miniſters, who 

promiſed them, with a moſt enthuſiaſtick vehemence, a compleat victory; in confidence 
of which, againſt Leſley's advice, they determined to fight (q). General Cromwell who, 
in the night of September 2d, 1650, had alſo reſolved, in a council of war, to attack 
them, obſerving, with a perſpeCtive glaſs, that they were in motion, declared, as if it 
had been through a ſpirit of prophecy, but in reality from his military ſkill, Thar 
Waller xs God had delivered them into his hands (r). Their attack was furious; but Cromwell's 
Diſcourſes, p. 187. foot ſtood ſo firm, that they were able to make but little impreſſion; and the hurry of 
en Beten their own charge having thrown them into confuſion, the Engliſh horſe eaſily broke, 
- Hamilton, p.424. routed, and cut them off with prodigious ſlaughter, only one highland regiment of foot 
remained firm, and covered with their bodies the ground upon which they were poſted, 
no more than twenty wounded men being taken priſoners out of eight hundred of which 
that corps conſiſted (s). Such was the famous victory of Dunbar, than which Cromwell 
never gained any more entire, or that did him greater credit as a Commander (17) LT J. 
| | After 
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() Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

p. 406. 
Waiker's Hiſto- 
rical Diicour ſes, 
p. 155. 


p) Echard's 
Hiſt. England, 


(5) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of his own 
times, Vol. I. 


P. 54» 


s) Whitlocke's 
emorials, 


(e) Echard's 
Hiſt. England, 
p- 684. 
Rapin, Vol. XIII, 
Pe 53, 54. 


123) Modeſt 
Vindication of 
O. Cromwell. 


way left to keep the other army together, which would 
have been his caſe if Ludlow had ever had a Parlia- 
mentary army, and was actually the caſe of Lambert 
againſt Monk, for the latter prevailed only by his hav- 
ing the Parliament and the people on his fide. In 
Ireland there was no-ſifch danger; Cromwell himſelf 
was Lord Lieutenant, Ireton was his Deputy, and 


therefore Ludlow could do little harm, for Ireton fooled = 


him there as Cromwell had done in England ; but 
when, through a change of circumſtances, he might 


have become dangerous, we ſhall find that General 


Cromwell took notice of it in time, and ſent over an- 
other perſon whom he could truſt to take the command 
out of his hands, of which alſo Ludlow bitterly com- 
plained, though he does not ſeem to have apprehended 


fully the motives of that alteration. (133). I have 


dwelt upon this as a proper inſtance of Cromwell's re- 
fined policy, of which alſo many others might be given, 
but, for the ſake of brevity, theſe are left to the rea- 
der's own obſervation. 

[X] Or that did him greater eredit as a Commander. ] 
The moſt ſatisfactory account that is to be met with of 
this battle, ſeems to be that given by Cromwell him- 
felf, in his letter to the Parliament, which not being 
eaſily met with, the reader cannot but be pleaſed to 
read the moſt remarkable faQs in it, as delivered by 


plied, that he had thought to have ſaid the ſame 


of the Colonels, they alſo chearfully concurred. 
We reſolved therefore to put our buſineſs into this 


— 


cauſing their right wing of horſe to edge down towards 
the ſea. We could not well imagine but that the ene- 
my intended to attempt upon us, or to place themſelves 
in a more exact condition of interpoſition. 'The Majar 
General and myſelf coming to the Earl of Roxborough's 
houſe, and obſerving his poſture, I told him I thought 
it did give us an opportunity to advantage to at- 
tempt upon the enemy, to which he immediately re- 


thing to me, ſo that ir pleaſed the Lord to ſet this 
apprehenfion upon both 'our hearts at the ſame in- 
fant. We called for General Monk, and ſhewed 
him the ſame thing, and coming to our quarter at 
night, and demonſtrating our apprehenſions to ſome 


poſture, that ſix regiments of horſe, and three regi- 
ments and a half of foot, ſhould march in the van, 
and that the Major-General, the Lieutenant-General 
of the horſe, and the Commiſſary-General and Col. 
Monk to command the brigade of foot, ſhould lead 
on the buſineſs ; and that Col. Pride's brigade, Col. 
Ovetton's brigade, and the remaining two regiments 
of horſe, ſhould bring up the cannon and rear, the 
time of falling on to be by break of day ; but, by 
ſome delay, it proved not to be till fix o'clock in 


the morning. The enemy's word was the Covenant, 
which they had uſed for divers days; ours the Lord 
of Hoſts. The Major-General, Lieutenant-General 
Fleetwood, and Commiſſary-General Whalley, and 
Col. Twiſsleton, gave the onſet ; the enemy being 
in very good poſture to receive them, having the ad- 
vantage, their cannon and foot againſt our horſe, 


and before our foot could come up the enemy made 
| « a gallant 


(134) What is himſelf (134). * Upon Monday evening, the enemy, 
here cited was * whoſe numbers were very great, as we hear about ſix 
ENTS theuſand horſe, and fixteen thouſand foot at leaſt ; 
dels in Dr Nat. cours, drawn down as to found men, about ſeven 
ſon's M.S, Col- © thouſand five hundred foot, and three thouſand five 
lections. hundred horſe. The enemy drew down to their 
rightwing about two thirds of their left wing of horſe, 

_ * ſhogging alſo their foot and train much to the right, 
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Alter taking the neceſſary precautions, by ſending away the priſoners, he returned to 
Edinburgh, where he met with no reſiſtance except from the caſtle, which held out to 
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Chriſt mas- Eve, and was then furrendered, or, as ſome fay, betrayed into his hands (u). He ( Heath”: 


continued the war all the winter, and, in the beginning of the enſuing; year, made diſpoſitions > ett 
for attacking the King, whom the Scots had now crowned, and provided with another Bates's Elencbus 
army; but factions ftill continued amongſt them, of which none knew better how to take p. 1. * 
ad vantage than Cromwell. In the ſpring he was ſeverely attacked by an, ague, and this 

the Engliſh Parliament an opportunity of ſhewing an equal concern for his perſon 
and their own intereſts, which they expreſſed by ſending down Dr Wright and Dr Bates, 
two eminent Phyficians, to attend him, and large ſupplies of men and money for rein- 
forcing his army (w). He quickly recovered his health, and in ſeveral ſmall actions and 
ſieges was conttantly ſucceſsful ; but the King continued near Stirling with his army, now 
in a meaſure under his command, in a ſtrong camp, where Cromwell could not 
force him, and out of which he was refolved not to be drawn. At length; tired with 
this tedious manner of making war, Cromwell attacked and reduced Perth, which threw 
the King into great perplexity, ſo that, towards the end of July 1651, he reſolved to 
take that which ſeemed to be his only advantage, a retreat from Cromwell into Eng- 
land, to which he was neareſt (x). All who were about him concurred in this advice, 
excepting only the Marquis of Argyle, who told him, his fate would, in that caſe, de- 
pend upon a battle, where if he loſt it, it would be in a country where he had no reſource, 
and where, without a miracle, his perſon would be alſo loſt ; that he might ſtill retire into 
Argyleſhire, and from thence, if any misfortune happened, into the Highlands, where, 
while there were men, he would never want an army (y). This moved the King, and 
him only, the reſt were determined, and prevailed upon him to begin his march ſouth- 


(W) Flagellum, 
or the life of O. 
Cromwell, p. 106. 
Heath's Chro- 


nicle, p. 289, 290. 


(x) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

P» 501. 

Heath's Chroni- 
cle, p. 291, 295. 
Batcs's Elenchus 
Motuum, P. ii. 
Pp. 120. 


(y) See the arti- 
cle of Campbell, 
Marquis of Ar- 
gyle, in this 
work. 


(2 Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 294. 
Behemoth, by 


ward, as he did on the laſt of July (Z). 


The news of his coming into England alarmed 


the Parliament at Weſtminſter exceedingly, and put them upon augmenting their army 
with many thouſand men. The rapidity of the King's march brought him to Worcefter y. ii. p. 222. 
before Cromwell could overtake him; but in the mean time the gallant Earl of Derby, 
who was marching to his aſſiſtance, was routed and taken, and ſoon after General Crom- 
well blocked him up in Worceſter, where, on the 3d of September, he attacked and car- 


ried the place, totally defeated the King's forces, | 
his letter to the Parliament, the crowning victory (a) [7]. He did not remain 


a gallant refiſtance. And there was a very hot diſ- 
pute, at ſword's point, between our horſe and theirs. 
© Our firſt foot, after they had diſcharged their firſt 
fury, being over-powered with the enemy, received 
© ſome repulſe, which they ſoon recovered ; but my 
* own regiment, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goff and my Major White, did come ſea- 
ſonably in, and at puſh of pike did repel the ſtouteſt 
regiment the enemy had there, merely with the cou- 
rage which the Lord was pleaſed to give, which 
proved a great amazement to the reſidue of their 
foot, this being the firſt action between the foot: 
the horſe in the mean time did, with a great deal of 
courage and ſpirit, beat back all oppoſition, charg- 
ing through the bodies of the enemies horſe and their 
foot, who were aſter the firſt repulſe given; made; 
by the Lord of Hoſts, as ſtubble to their ſwords. 


both your chief commanders and others in their ſe- 
veral places, and ſoldiers alſo, were acted with as 
much courage, as ever hath been ſeen in any action 
ſince this war. I know they look not to be named, 
and therefore I forbear particulars. The beſt of the 
enemy's horſe and foot being broken through and 
through in leſs than an hour's diſpute, their whole 
army being put into confuſion, it became a total rout, 
our men having the chaſe and execution of them near 
eight miles. We believe that upon the place, and 
near about it, were three thouſand ſlain ; priſoners ta- 
ken of their officers, you have this incloſed liſt ; of pri- 
vate ſoldiers, near ten thouſand; the whole Daggage 
and train taken, in which was good ſtore of match, 
powder, and bullet ; all their artillery great and 
ſmall ; thirty guns. We are confident they have left 
behind them no leſs than fifteen thouſand arms. 
I have already brought unto me near two hundred co- 
lours, which I herewith ſend you. What officers of 
quality of theirs are killed, we yet cannot learn, but 
yet ſurely divers are, and many men of quality are 
mortally wounded, as Col. Lumſdale, the Lord Lib- 
berton, and others; and that which is no ſmall ad- 
dition, I believe we have not loft twenty men; not 
one commiſſioned officer ſlain as I hear of, ſave one 
Cornet, and Major Rookſby ſince dead of his wounds; 
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Indeed I believe I may ſpeak it without partiality, 


and gained that which himſelt called, in 
long 
with 


© and not many mortally wounded, Col. Whalley only 
cut in the hand, wriſt, and his horſe twice ſhot, and 
© killed under him, but he well recovered another 
© horſe, and went on in his chaſe. 
proſpect of one of the moſt ſignal mercies God hath 
* done for England and his people this war.” 

[XY] The crowning victory.] In this battle of Wor- 
ceſter Cromwell gave very high proofs of his perſonal 
courage, and that for a generous purpoſe, ſince he ex- 
poſed himſelf extreamly to offer quarter to the Scots, 
who defended the Fort Royal, with a view only of 
preventing the unneceſſary effuſion of blood amongſt 
his own troops, for his propoſition being refuſed, and 


T. Hobbe, P · 28 I, 


(a) Bates's Elen - 
chus Motuum, - 


Behemoth, by 
T. Hobbs, p 28r, 
232. | 
Whitlocke's Me- 
morials, p. 507, 
508, 

Echard's Hiſt, 


Engl. p. 697. 


Thus you have the 


the place taken, he directed all that were in it to be 


put to the ſword (135). He likewiſe ſhewed his im- 
partiality in commending the courage of the King, who 
charged with the Scots foot, and gained ſome advantage 
even over Cromwell's guards (136}; but the Scots 
horſe, under the command of Leſley, behaved baſely. 
There needed not much of conduct in the buſinefs, for 
beſides that they were certainly better troops, Crom- 
well had alſo the advantage in numbers, the King's 
army conſiſting but of ſixteen thouſand, and that of the 
Parliament of twenty-eight thouſand (137). It is ſaid 
that Cromwell treated the militia but indifferently, 


(135) Flagellum, 
or the lite of 
Cromwell p. 116. 


(136) Bates's 
Elenchus Mo- 
tuum, P. ii. p. 123. 


(137) Behemoth, 
by T. Hobbs, 


though they contributed much to the victory; but in H 


his letter to the Parliament he acknowledges their great 

ſervices, in as clear and as ſtrong terms as could be ex- 

pected. There is no doubt that this was as ſignal and 

compleat a ſtroke of ſucceſs; as even the ambitious 

heart of Cromwell could defire, and therefore it is no 
great wonder that it took him a little off his guard, as 

it certainly did. He would have knighted two of his 

principal Commanders upon the field of battle, and was 

with great difficulty diſſuaded from it (138). His 

letter to the Parliament is conceived in more ſtiff and 

lofty terms than any of his former writings. Ludlow 

ſays that his behaviour was altered from that day, and 

that all who were about him obſerved it (139). Per- 

haps it would be nearer the truth to ſay, it was altered 

upon that day and the next, for he very ſoon recovered 

himſelf, and ſhewed as much ſubmiſſion and humility 

as ever. He treated his priſoners with great ſeverity, 

and it is thought would have brought Maſſey and Mid- 
dleton 


282. 
Heath's Chroni- 
cle, p. 297» 


(138) Ludlow's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 
p- 365, 366. 


(139) Whit- 
locke's Memo- 
rials, p. 507%. 
Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. It, 


Pe 447» 
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with the troops; for having ſeen the walls of Worceſter demoliſhed, and directing foie 

thouſands of priſoners to be driven before him, he began his march, as it were, in 

triumph for London. He met four Commiſſioners from the Parliament not far from 

Ayleſbury, and, when he came to Acton, the Speaker, the Houſe, and the Council of 
State, met him in form, as did ſoon after the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, 

and with all this pomp he proceeded to Whitehall, where, having repoſed himſelf a little, 

September the 16th, he took his place in the Houſe, where his great atchievements were 
again the ſubject of Lenthall's eloquence; and the ſame day he dined upon a ſolemn invi- 
tation in the city (5). Yet theſe, though great, were far from being the moſt conſider- 
able marks of honour that were paid him; a general thankſgiving was appointed for his 
victory, and the 3d of September appointed an anniverſary State holiday ; he had beſides 
four thouſand pounds a year voted him out of the eſtates of the Duke of Buckingham and 
Marquis of Worceſter (c). When theſe ceremonies and acknowledgments were over, he 
had leiſure to look about him, and to conſider as well his own condition as that of the 
nation. He ſaw himſelf at preſent General and Commander in Chief of a great army in 
England, and, at the fame time, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; but then he knew 
that all this was derived to him from the Parliament; and he clearly diſcerned that, whe- 
ther Independents or Preſbyterians ſat there, they would endeavour to perpetuate ſupreme 
power in their own hands, which, for many reaſons, he diſliked ; and therefore he ſifted 
the moſt eminent perſons, in order to find out their ſentiments about the eſtabliſhment of 
the kingdom, which was a new phraſe invented to cover the deſign of fubverting the Par- 
liament (d). In reference to this he found, that different men had different opinions, all 
concurring in part, but not in the whole, with his own [Z]. As it was not yet time for 
him to declare himſelf plainly, he made it his buſineſs to entertain as fair a correſpondence 
as poſſible with all parties. He behaved in publick with great decency and duty towards 
that body of men he was contriving to remove, but held a private correſpondence with 
every one of the parties that were caballing againſt them, by which he was in all their 
ſecrets, as they probably thought they were in his, but in that they were deceived ; he 
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(hb) Flagellum, 
or the life of 0. 
Cromwell, p. 118, 
119. 
Whitlocke's Me- 
morials, p. 509. 


(e) Echard's Hiſt, 
of Er gl. p. 697. 


4) Fates's Elen- 
chus Maotuum, 


P. ii. P · 157. 


(140) Flagellum, 


or the life of 


Cromwell, p. 118. 


(14:, Heath's 


(142) Whit- 
locke's Memo- 
rials, p. 466. 


Life ot O. Crom- 
well, p. 214,215. 


(143) Whit- 
locke's Memo» 


rials, P+ 5 16. 


dleton to the ſcaffold, if they kad not had the good 


luck to eſcape. He was now compleatly maſter of the 
Army, which expected it's continuance and the pay- 
ment of all arrears from his weight and influence, 
which opinion he took care to encourage, and gave 
them frequent aſſurances, that they might mach better 
depend upon him than upon their old reſource of Agi- 
tators (140). All his conduct afterwards was of a piece 
with this, and he took all the care imaginable to make 
the Army ſenſible of their own importance, and to let 


them ſee that nothing could divide their intereſts from 


his own, which was the true foundation of his growing 
greatneſs, and of the gradual declenſion of the Parlia- 


ment's power, which, though they clearly diſcerned, 


they knew not how to prevent. 
[Z] But not in the whole with his gau] After the 


great victory of Worceſter, General Cromwell took a 


new text, upon which he preached with wonderful elo- 
quence upon all occaſions, and this was, the neceſſity of 
an eſtabliſhment. There had been a great deal of 
fighting, and now the fighting was over, he thought 


the conquerors ought to know what they had been 
| fighting for (141). 
Chronicle, p. 301. 
he propoſed the queſtion fairly (142), when St John, 


In a meeting among the principal 
perſons in power, held about three months afterwards, 


Whitlocke, Lenthall, and Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
declared plainly for monarchy, Harriſon, Deſborough, 
and Whalley, as plainly for a commonwealth. Crom- 
well did not think fit to diſcover his own opinion with 
the like clearneſs, but expreſſed a defire of knowing, 
if a Monarchy was neceſſary, Who was to be that Mo- 
narch? Sir Thomas Widdrington anſwered directly, 
one of the late King's ſons, and propoſed the Duke of 
Glouceſter then in their power. To this Whitlocke 
demurred, and was for inviting the two elder brothers ; 
but this being nothing to Cromwell's deſign, he ſoon 
broke up that conference. Upon the 7th November 
1652, meeting the Lord Commiſſioner Whitlocke in 
the Park, he entered into a long diſcourſe with him up- 
on this important ſubject, in which the part that Crom- 
well took was this (143) : he ſhewed him that the Par- 
liament was now become a faction; that they were re- 
ſolved to rule all, and to rule for ever, merely for their 
own ſakes ; that they gave all employments to them- 
ſelves, their relations, or friends ; that they drew every 
thing within their own cognizance, by which the ſub- 
ject loſt the benefit of the law, and held his property 
but by a precarious tenure ; that, all this conſidered, 
they had fought themſelves into a worſe condition, and 


never 


that, inſtead of a Monarch with a prerogative roval, 
they had now many maſters who made laws and broke 
them at their pleaſure ; that, on the other hand, the 
Army was very ſenſible of this ; that they bore it with 
great reluctancy; that they too had great diſputes a- 
mongſt themſelves ; and that it could not be long before 
theſe miſchiefs broke out into a new flame. Whit- 
locke very readily agreed, that he had deſcribed both 
parties truly, but, at the ſame time, acknowledged, 
that, notwithſtanding he was acquainted with the diſ- 
eaſes of the commonwealth, he was entirely ignorant 
of any right method of cure. What, ſaid Cromwell, 
if a man ſhould take upon himſelf to be King ? Whit- 
locke undertook to ſhew him, that he would get no- 
thing by it, that he had more power already than for- 
mer Kings ever had, and that by aſſuming the name 
he might run a great hazard of loſing the thing. 
Cromwell then preſſed to know, What he would have 
done ? upon which, as before,” the Lord Commiſſioner 
propounded compromiſing matters with Charles Stuart, 
the debating of which Cromwell declined, as being a 
matter of much difficulty. There is no doubt but he 
had many converſations of this ſort with the moſt in- 
telligent of all parties, but we ſhall mention only one 
more, and that for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it ſhews 
us that he was perfectly aware of what is ſuggeſled in 
the text, that thoſe who hated each other extreamly, 
all concurred in ſtill hating him with greater inveteracy ; 
for as the Royaliſts deteſted his perſon, ſo the Repub- 
licans abhorred his power. Secondly, becauſe it is re- 
ported upon good anthority, having been often related 
by Mr Henry Nevil, a celebrated Politician, and once 
a Member of the Council of State. He was wont to 


tell it thus (144): That Cromwell upon this great (r44) Life of 
* occaſion ſent for ſome of the chief city Divines, as if Henry Neril, 
© he made it a matter of conſcience to be determined EA P. 35. 


* by their advice. Among theſe was the leading 
Mr Calamy, who very boldly oppoſed the project of 
© Mr Cromwell's ſingle government, and offered to 
prove it both unlawful and impracticable. Cromwell 
* anſwered readily upon the firſt head of unlawful, and 
appealed to the ſafety of the nation being the ſupreme 
law. But, ſays he, pray Mr Calamy why impracti- 
cable? Calamy replied, Oh tis againſt the voice of 
the nation, there will be nine in ten againſt you. 
Very well, ſays Cromwell, but what if I ſhould diſ- 
arm the nine, and put ſword into the tenth man's 
hand, Would not that do the buſineſs ?? 


> 


C44] N 


life of 
Nevil, 


Jos 


(145) Dugdale's 
Short view of the 
late trouhles, 


Þ» 405. 
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Hever had but one confident, and that confident was gone. This was his ſon-in-law Ire- 
ton, whom he had placed at the head of affairs in Ireland, where he died of the plague 
(e). It was of great importance to him to ſubſtitute another there as much devoted to his /-) Clarendon's 
ſervice 3 but the thing was difficult. The Parliament had caſt their eyes upon Lambert, s val. lil. 
who was to govern with the title of Lord Deputy; but ways and means were found to e. 457. 
change their reſolution as to the title, though not as to the man; but as he rightly fore- 

ſaw, the change of the one produced the change of the other ; for Lambert, who would | 
have been proud of being Deputy, diſdained to go thither as a Commiſſioner (). Under St oye 
theſe circumſtances the ordinance appointing Cromwell Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom . 4. 
determined, which he very prudently declined to renew, but inſtead of it got the ordi- 


nance appointing him Captain-General and Commander in Chief in England, extended 


by another ordinance to Ireland; and thus he had the power without the name: but as he 


never meant to go thither again in perſon, he gave his daughter, Mrs Ireton, in marriage 

to Colonel Fleetwood, a man entirely under his direction, whom he procured to be de- 

clared Lieutenant- General of the forces in Ireland; by which the great point he aimed at 

was fully attained (g). This dexterity in his management became very ſoon after obvious /g)Heath'sChro- 
enough, though little notice was taken of it at the time; which ſhewed the deep reach of **, P: 359. 
his politicks, and how much his abilities were in reality ſuperior to thoſe of the perſons 

he had to do with, who, with all the good-will in the world to oppoſe him, found them- 

ſelves, at every turn, the dupes of his deſigns, which at the bottom were juſt as honeſt as 
their own (5). As a proof of this we may obſerve, that the very perſon worſt treated in (5) Bates Elen- 
this affair, that is, General Lambert, not only miſplaced his reſentment, and grew dif- p. 1% be. 


- 5 | a | b. 159, 160. 
affected to the Parliament, but ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far cajoled by Cromwell, as to Flzerttum, or 


9 2 . life of O. Cram- 
believe, that he thought him worthier than to be ſent to Ireland upon any terms, and that uy, p, 123. 


if any thing ſhould happen to himſelf, he ſincerely wiſhed him for his ſucceſſor, how emi- 
nent ſoever his ſtation might be (i). All the winter of the year 1652 was ſpent in cabals () Ludlw's ; 
and contrivances on both ſides, that is, by the friends of the Parliament, to ſupport and - es Ig 
ſuſtain it's authority, and, by their opponents, to bring things into ſuch a ſituation, as 33 
might render the neceſſity of diſſolving that aſſembly univerſally apparent. But while all gy, „. 428, 1a. 
this was doing, General Cromwell neglected nothing that might eſtabliſh hopes of favour 

from him, and of benefit to their reſpective cauſes in all the parties then ſubſiſting in the 

nation; which, conſidering the diverſity of principles on which they acted, and their in- 


veteracy againſt each other, muſt appear a thing almoſt incredible (c) [AA J]. As the ſpring () Bes Fen- 


: . : . a 3 nus Motuum, 
advanced this great affair began to ripen, the people in different parts of the nation, and b, f. b. 150. 


51780. 
the Army in general, began to murmur at the amazing ſtretch of power which the Par- bod hier 
liament, though ſo thin of Members, aſſumed to themſelves, which ſometimes the General m 4% Ä 
encouraged, and at others repreſſed ; as for inftance, when it was debated in the Council 
of Officers, whether they ſhould petition the Parliament to turn their vote into a bill for 
their own diſſolution, Cromwell ſent Colonel Deſborough, who had married a ſiſter of 
his, to put an end to that debate, in which he declared, in expreſs terms, againſt uſing 


any violence, and at the ſame time ran out into the higheſt commendations of that Aſſem- 


| bly (). But afterwards perceiving, that the party againſt them in the Army was grow- () Lues 


Memoirs, 9 451; 


ing daily ſtronger, and that, on the other hand, the Parliament having got both courage 452. 


and credit from their ſucceſs in the Dutch war, were contriving to ſet up the Fleet againſt 
the Army, and to diminiſh the power of the one, and to augment that of the other, had 
ordered part of the Army on board the Fleet, he found himſelf obliged to make more 


haſte 


whoremaſters, and have no more religion than their 
horſes. He expoſed the pride of ſome, the fraud of 
others, and the ſelf-ſceking of all; which gained him 
reat reputation (146). To the Fifth Monarchy men (145) Echard's 
- talked in their own tile, and profeſſed his defire Hitt, _—_— 
that the ſaints ſhould reign, explaining this to men of f eee 


. Unparallelled 
ſounder underſtandings, as meaning no more, than that Monirch, p. 113. 


[44] Muſt appear a thing almoſt incredible.) It 
cannot but be ſatisfactory to the inquiſitive reader to 
ſee this point a little more fully explained, the chief 
difficulty lying in this, that the inveteracy of people in 
thoſe times was ſo great, as to render it next to impoſ- 
ſible, to ſhew the leaſt favour to any one party, with- 
out irritating all the reſt. The path indeed was nar- 


row, and precipices there were on every fide; yet 


Cromwell had the courage to venture himſelf in this 
path, and ſo great conduct as to paſs through it with - 


out making one falſe ſtep. He never courted the Ca- 
valiers directly, but, upon particular occaſions, and 
under a variety of pretences, he did many of them fig- 
nal ſervices, and generally ſpoke of them as men of 
honour acting upon miſtaken principles; exclaiming at 
the ſame time againſt the flagrant acts of injuſtice done 
to them by the Rump, who, to get at their eſtates, 
made no ſcruple of diſputing away the force of their 
own acts, and breaking through the moſt ſolemn capi- 
tulations (145). This, with the heat he ſhewed in 
puſhing the Act of Oblivion after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, induced them to wiſh well to him rather than 
the Parliament. He complained to all ſober and re- 
ligious perſons, of the ſcandalous lives, and diſſolute 
manners of ſome of the Republican members; there 
are, ſaid he, Tom Chaloner and Harry Martin, bleſ- 


ſed reformers and legiſlators, while they are notorious 


VOL. III. No. 131, ; 


the government onght to be in the hands of men of 
prudence and probity, which, the then fituation of 
things conſidered, was very acceptable doctrine. His 
real deſign, however, he cloſely concealed ; fo that all 
who were deſirous of a change expected it from him, 
and at the ſame time flattered themſelves with the hopes 
that it would be ſuch a change as they wiſhed, In 
every thing he faid and did, he had a manner that 
ſeemed to manifeſt the greateſt fincerity ; and yet there 
was ſo much of caution in all his words and actions, 
that he knew how to interpret the one, and to account 


for the other, in ſuch a way, that no hold could be 


taken of them to his diſadvantage. In ſhort, he never 
expreſſed reſentment againſt any but it was followed 
with deſtruction, ſo as to leave them no capacity of 
revenge ; and wherever he conferred obligations, it was 
in a way ſo high and ſo generous, that as he never be- 
ſtowed them on unworthy objects, ſo the memory of 


them was never loſt, or himſelf deceived as to their 
effects (147). | 
17 2 [BB] And 


(147) See Mau- 
ric?'s Memoir: of 
Lord Broghill, 
Winſtanley's Se- 
lect Lives of En- 
gliſh Worthies, 


p. 595, 597» 
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haſte (n). On the 19th of April, 1653, he called a Council of Officers, once more to 
debate this point, in which as he had many friends, ſo he had alſo fome opponents, who 
inſinuated, that what he did proceeded from ſelf-intereſt and ambition. jor-General 
Harriſon, a zealous Fanatick, but abſolutely deceived by Cromwell, aſſured the Aﬀem- 
bly, in the ſincerity of his heart, That the Lord General ſought only to. pave the way for 
the government of Jeſus and his Saints, to which Major Streater briſkly returned, That 
then he ought to come quickly, for if it was after Chriſtmas, he would come too late (u). 
Upon this Cromwell, adjourned the meeting till the next morning, when a new point was 
ſtarted, whether it might not be expedient for the Houſe and the Army to appoint twenty 
perſons of a ſide, to be intruſted with the ſupreme power. In the midſt of this diſpute 
advice came, that the Houſe had under conſideration their own diſſolution, and upon this 
ſuch as were Members withdrew, and went thither to promote that deſign. But in 
reality the Parliament had framed a bill, to continue themſelves to the gth of November 
in the next year, propoſing, in the mean time, to fill up the Houſe by new elections (o). 
Colonel Ingoldſby came back to the General, and informed him what the Houſe was upon: 
at which the General, who expected they ſhould have meddled with no other buſineſs but 
putting an immediate period to their own fitting, without any more delay, was ſo en- 
raged, that he immediately commanded ſome of the officers to fetch a party of ſoldiers, 
to the number of three hundred, with which marching directly to Weſtminſter, he placed 
ſome of them at the door, ſome in the lobby, and others on the ſtairs (p). Him&lf 
going into the Houſe, firſt addreſſed himſelf to his friend St John, and told him, That 
he then came to do that which grieved him to the very foul, and what he had earneſtly 
with tears prayed to God againſt ; nay, that he had rather be torn in pieces than do it; 


but that there was a neceſſity laid upon him therein, in order to the glory of God, and 


the good of the nation (2). Then he fat down, and heard their debates for ſome time on 
the fore. mentioned act; after which calling to Major-General Harriſon, who was on the 


other ſide of the Houſe, to come to him, he told him, That he judged the Parliament 
ripe for a diſſolution, and this to be the time of doing it (r). Harriſon anſwered, Sir, 


the work is very great and dangerous, therefore I deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider of it, 
before you engage in it. You ſay weil, replied the General, and thereupon ſat ſtill for 


about a quarter of an hour; and then the queſtion for paſſing the ſaid act being put, he 


ſaid again to Harriſon, This is the time, I muſt do it: and ſo ſtanding up on a ſudden, 
he bad the Speaker leave the chair, and told the Houſe, That they had fat long enough, 
unleſs they had done more good ; that ſome of them were whoremaſters, looking then 
towards Harry Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth ; that others of them were drunkards, 
and ſome corrupt and unjuſt men, and ſcandalous to the profeſſion of the goſpel ; and 
that it was not fit they ſhould ſit as a Parliament any longer, and therefore he muſt deſire 
them to go away (5). He charged them with not having a heart to do any thing for the 


publick good, and eſpouſing the intereſt of Preſbytery ; and the Lawyers, who were the 


ſupporters of tyranny and oppreſſion, and accuſed them of an intention to perpetuate them- 
ſelves in power, When ſome of the Members began to ſpeak, he ſtepped into the midſt 
of the Houſe, and ſaid, Come, come, I will put an end to your prating ; then walking 
up and down the Houſe, he cried out, You are no Parliament, I ſay you are no Parlia- 
ment, and, ſtamping with his feet, he bad them for ſhame begone, and give place to 
honeſter men (1). Upon this ſignal the ſoldiers entered the Houſe, and he bad one of 
them take away that bauble, meaning the mace; and Harriſon taking the Speaker by the 
arm, he came down. Then the General, addrefling himſelf again to the Members, who 
were about a hundred, ſaid, Tis you that have forced me to this; for I have ſought the 
Lord night and day, that he would rather ſlay me than put me upon the doing of this 


work. And then arg er all their papers, he ordered the ſoldiers to ſee the Houſe cleared 


of all Members, and, having cauſed the doors to be locked up, went away to Whitehall 
(u). With the ſame ſpirit he proceeded to turn out the Council of State, and to take 


ſuch other meaſures as appeared to him the moſt proper, for the ſupport of that great au- 


thority he had attained, preſerving the affection of the Army, and keeping peace and 
quietneſs in the nation [BB]. He continued, for a few days, to direct all things 5 the 
advice 


[BB] And keeping peace and guietneſi in the nation.] Lambert and Harriſon, went to the Council of State, 
When General Cromwell came back to Whitehall he and finding them fitting, addreſſed them in the follow- 
found a Council of Officers ſill aſſembled, and this ing terms: Gentlemen, if you are met here as pri- 
grand point yet in debate, upon which he told them * vate perſons you ſhall not be diſturbed, but if as a 
roundly, they need trouble themſelves no farther about 
it, for he had done it. Col. Okey, who was none of 
his creature, demanded immediately What he had 
done? and, when he had told him, expoſtulated the 
point warmly ; but Cromwell talked ſo much louder 
than he, of the glory of God and the good of the na- 
tion, the removing of yokes and badges of ſlavery, that 
he very ſoon thought proper to be filent, and to wait 
for the concluſion of this affair, in order to diſtinguiſh can diſſolve them but themſelves, therefore take you 
from his actions, what were Cromwell's real intentions notice of that.” Some others alſo ſpoke to the ſame 
in ſo bold an action (148). In the afternoon of the purpoſe; But the Council finding themſelves to be 
ſame day, Cromwell, attended by the Majors-General under the ſame force, they all quietly departed (1 49) 
| e 


you cannot but know what was done at the Houſe 
this morning, ſo take notice, that the Parliament is 
diſſolved.” Serjeant Bradſhaw boldly anſwered, Sir, 
we have heard what you did at the Houſe in the 
morning, and, before many hours, all England will 
hear it. But, Sir, you are miſtaken to think that the 
Parliament is diffolved, for no power under Heaven 
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Council of State, this is no place for you. And fiace 
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advice of the Council of Officers, where he profeſſed his own painful ſenſe of- the vaſt 
burthen laid upon his ſhoulders, and how deſirous he was to remove it; but finding, by the 
ſpeeches of ſome of them, he might probably be taken at his word, he firſt excited them 
to diſcover, and then ſo effectually expoſed their different, contradiftory; and irrecon- 
cileable ſentiments as to government, that they were at laſt glad to propoſe a new Coun- 
cil of State, in which the ſupreme authority was veſted (w) ; and then publiſhed 

rational and well-drawn declaration, dated April 22d, in which they gave the faire 
lours poſſible to the late diſſolution, and promiſed that a new repreſentative ſhould be 
called (x). This was accordingly done, by virtue of letters or warrants under the Lord 
General's hand. This Aſſembly conſiſted of one hundred forty-two perſons, met July 
the 4th, in the Council-Chamber at Whitehall, where Cromwell told them, that they 
had a clear call to take upon them the ſupreme authority ; which they did without cere- 
mony, and elected Francis Rous, Eſq; Provoſt of Eaton, their "xs oy This, from it's 


narrowneſs in point of numbers, was ſtiled the little, from it's manner of proceeding, the 


godly, and from the pragmatical behaviour of one Praiſe-God Barebone, a Leatherſeller 
in the city, Barebone's Parliament. This Aſſembly fat long enough to do Cromwell's 
buſineſs and their own ; for the majority of them being Fifth Monarchy-men, threatned 
total deſtruction to the Miniſtry, and the Lawyers; and took ſuch ſtrange ſteps with re- 
gard to the Dutch Ambaſſadors, that they were abſolutcly at a loſs how to deal with 


the n; ſo that all parties (except their own ſmall one) being heartily tired with theſe Leg!- 
 flators, ſome of themſelves, who were in the ſecret, met early on the 12th of December, 


and agreed to ſurrender up their power to Cromwell, from whom it came ()). Major- 
General Harriſon, and about twenty more, remained in the Houſe, and ſeeing the reign 
of the Saints at an end, placed one Mr Moyer in the Speaker's chair, and began to draw 
up proteſts ; but they were ſoon interrupted by Colonel White, with a party of foldiers ; 
who aſking them what they did there, they told him, They were ſeeking the Lord: to 


this he replied, That, to his knowledge, the Lord had not been ſought there many years, 


and ſo fairly turned them out of doors (z). The fcene thus changed, the ſupreme power 
was ſaid to be in the Council of Officers again, and they very ſpeedily reſolved, that the 
Lord General, with a ſele& Council, ſhould have the adminiſtration of publick affairs, 
upon the terms contained in a paper, intituled, The INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
and that his Excellency ſhould be Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, and have the title of Highneſs ; and accordingly he was inveſted therewith 


on the 16th of December, in the Court of Chancery in Weſtminſter-Hall, with great ſo- 
lemnity (a). When he had thus reduced the government into ſome order, he proceeded 
very wiſely and warily; appointed a Privy-Council, in which there were ſeveral great and 
worthy men, who, he knew, would either not act at all, or not act very long with him; 
but their names giving a ſanction for the preſent, he proceeded, with the advice of fo 


many of this Council as attended upon him, to make feveral ordinances that were neceſ- 


ſary, as alſo to diſpoſe matters for the holding a new Parliament (5), Thus, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, he aſſumed ſovereign power, and exerciſed it with great dignity ; 
though he well knew, that all obedience to him roſe from fear, and that his danger was 
nearly equal from all parties, though, by his prudent management, he left none the capa- 
city of hurting him [CC]. He applied himſelf immediately to the fettlement of the publick 


affairs, 


The true reaſon why General Cromwell diſmiſſed, in 
that manner, this Council of State, was, becauſe he 
intended to have another of his own conſtruction, theſe 


as they derived their authority from, being men entirely 


devoted to the Parliament. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 


ſuch a tranſaction as this ſhould paſs in filence, or that 


the perſons ejected, and their friends and creatures, 
ſhould not make a very great noiſe, as indeed they did, 
repreſenting this act of Cromwell's as the moſt inſolent 
viclation of the ſupreme authority that could be prac- 
tiſed or imagined (150). To prevent any impreſſion 
that theſe invectives might otherwiſe make, ſome were 
employed to tell the people, that theſe men had no 
reaſon to complain, that themſelves had taken pains to 
ſhew the nation that there was no authority inviolable 
in it's nature, that they had themſelves fled to the 
Army, and by the aſſiſtance of the Army purged their 
own Houſe at their pleaſure; that they had taken away 
the Upper Houſe of Parliament without any other law 
than their will, and that in all their proceedings they 
have been by far more arbitrary, than any Monarch that 
ever filled the Engliſh throne, and this without any o- 
ther colour of right than what was derived to them from 
their own vote. The Royaliſts took this advantage al- 
ſo to deſcant upon publick affairs, and without much 
ceremony treated the diſperſed Parliament as a herd of 
uſurpers, exhauſting the wealth, and trampling upon 
the liberties of the people, who could only be delivered 
by one who had ſuperior power in his hands, and who 
in this inſtance had made the right uſe of it (51). 
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When ſuch diſcourſes had been thoroughly ſpread, and 


the General afterwards proceeded to ſome popular acts, 
ſuch as reducing the tax from one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds to ninety thouſand pounds a month, 
and had emitted the Declaration mentioned in the text. 
It was preſently approved by addreſſes from the fleet 


and army, as well as from different parts of the king- 


dom, which was called the voice cf the nation ; and, 
by the way, it may not be amiſs to take notice, that 
this was the firſt riſe of addreſſes (152), which very 
clearly ſhews how great a politician Cromwell was, and 
how much better ſkilled in the art of giving a fair colour 
to all his proceedings than is generally imagined. 

[C] Though by his prudent management he left none 
the capacity of hurting him.] Immediately after his 
turning out the Long Parliament, when, as we before 
obſerved, all parties took the liberty of ſpeaking, and 
ſome places that of addreſſing. which thoſe who liked 
the contents called the ſenſe of the people ; ſome there 
were in the counties near London that talked of a King, 
and this hint ſome people had a mind to improve, for 
which purpoſe, on 'Tueſday the ſeventeenth of May in 
the forenoon (153), about Change time, a gentleman 
extremely well dreſſed came in a coach to the Royal Ex- 
change, where, taking out of his coach the General's 
picture, he fixed it againſt one of the pillars, and after 
making two or three turns, took coach again and drove 


away. Over the head of the pourtrait ſtood theſe 


words, *Tis 1; and underneath were the following 
verſes: 
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affairs, both foreign and domeſtick; he concluded a peace with the the States of Holland, 
in which the point of the flag was carried pretty high, ſatisfaction was promiſed for the 
barbarous maſſacre at Amboyna, the reſtitution of Polleroon, and other things that were 
In this treaty the King of Denmark got himſelf included; the 
Lord Commiſſioner Whitelocke made a firm peace with Sweden; the King of Portugal 
alſo, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed between him and the Parliament, was obliged 
to accept of peace upon his terms; but matters were not ſo eaſily adjuſted with France, 
though, from the very beginning, that crown paid the Protector great court, from an 
apprehenſion, it is ſaid, that he meant to marry one of his daughters to the Prince of Conde, 
which would have engaged him on the fide of the Spaniards (d); but for this, perhaps, 
there never was any great foundation; by degrees, however, he impreſſed ſuch an opinion 
of the great importance of his friendſhip, both upon France and Spain, that the two 
crowns contended for it, with an earneſtneſs that made them both ridiculous | DD]. 
reference to affairs at home, he filled the courts in Weſtminſter-Hall with very able 
Judges; and directed the Lawyers themſelves to make ſuch corrections in the practice of 
their profeſſion, as might, in ſome meaſure, free them from publick odium; which had 
a good effect. The ſame moderation he practiſed in Church affairs, affecting to carry 


never complied with (c). 


Aſcend three thrones, great Captain and Divine, 

By the will of God, (®) O Lyon, for they're thine : 
Come Prieſt of God, bring oil, bring robes, bring gold, 
Bring crowns and ſceptres ; tis high time t unfold 
Your cloifter'd bags, ye State Cheats, left the rod 

Of ſteel and iron, of this your King and God, 

Pay you in 's wrath with intereſt ; kneel and pray, 
To Oliver, the Torch of Sion | the Star of day! 
Shout then ye Merchants, City and Gentry ſing, 

And all bare-headed cry, God fave the King! 


As ſoon as exchange time was over the Lord Mayor 


cCauſed the picture to be taken down, and carried it di- 


(154) Grey's 
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State Papers, 
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realy to the Lord General at Whitehall. Some wri- 
ters mention this as a libel upon Cromwell (154), but 
in thoſe days, when the thing was moſt likely to be 
underſtood, it was believed that the fox was the finder, 
and that the Lord Mayor himſelf, not without the 
privity of the Lord General, ſet up this picture on the 
Royal Exchange by way of a political weather-cock, 
to ſee in what corner the popular wind fat (155). In- 
deed, why might not my Lord Mayor a{k the citizens 
upon Change the ſame queſtion that Cromwell did 
Whitlocke in St James's Park, What if a man fhould 
take upon himſelf to be King? When it was found this 
ſcheme could not be brought to bear, then the calling 
an aſſembly by way of Parliament was the next ſtep, and 
for this the Lord General had three good reaſons; the 
firſt was, that it might appear that he made a diſtinc- 
tion between diſliking the Rump, and diſcarding Par- 
liaments : the next, that upon their ſinking again into 


nothing, he might receive his power back from them, 
as it were by form of law ; and, laſtly, that by mak- 


ing the Fifth Monarchy men, who were predominant 
in this Parliament, both odious and ridiculous, he 
might have the leſs to fear from them, and withal the 
aas, ſupport from the Clergy and Lawyers, for that 

arliament had fairly voted that tythes were a relict of 
Judaiſm, that the Common- Law was a badge of la- 


very, and, on the other hand, that the Court of 


Chancery ought to be aboliſhed ; and thus, to all the 


(156) Bates's 
Elenchus Mo- 
tuum, P. ii. 


p. 164, 165. 


thinking part of the world, it was made evident that 
the Saints, having no ſenſe, were not fit to govern (156). 
The taſk he now undertook, of governing as a Mo- 


narch with a Council, was ſtill harder than all the reſt; 


and yet he ſeemed to manage it with the ſame eaſe, for 
he ſtill continued to practiſe upon all parties by their 


hopes and fears. As to the Cavaliers, he intimated 


(157) Liſe of O. 
Cromwell, 
Pe 257, 258, 


that he was not irreconcilable to thoſe who ſhould give 
proofs of their affection to his government; that he 
meant not to hurt or oppreſs thoſe who were inclined 
to live quietly, but that if any attempted to aſſaſſinate 
him, he had thoſe at his command who ſhould imme- 
diately repay that by taking off whole families (157). 
He encouraged and protected the Preſbyterians that 
ſubmitted, and delivered up thoſe who oppoſed him to 
be worried by the ſectaries. He maintained his old 
language to the Fifth Monarchy men ; he faid things 
were not ripe for the Saints to take the rule of the 
earth, and that in the mean time he was fo far from 
taking the ſceptre, that he had only taken the Con- 
ſtable's ſtaff, in order to keep the peace, and prevent 


his power, which he knew by experience was the only 


with reſpect to foreign courts, at his firſt entering on 


being inclined to marry Charles Stuart, but that was 


ther; and ſo artfully played the Spaniard againſt him 


letter intercepted in thoſe times, where it is ſaid, that 


In 


himſcit 
the people from cutting one another's throats, As for 
the ſenſible Republicans he knew them to be irrecon- 
cilable, and therefore he ſigniſied to them, that if they 
would live quietiy they might, but that it they diſturbed 
his government he would make them feel the weight of 


way to keep them in order (158). | 
[DD] That made them both ridiculous ] In this note 
we ſhall give ſome account of the Protector's conduct 


(155) Ly! 
Memoir. Val if 


* 71 d7 
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that office. His peace with Holland has been very 
much magnified by ſome, whereas others affirm, that 
he was bribed by the Dutch to make it upon the terms 
he did (159). Theſe facts are certain, that the Parlia- 
ment ſtood upon higher terms, that the Engliſh fleet 
beat that of the States twice after the Parliament was 
turned out, and that the expulſion of King Charles and 
his followers, with the excluſion of the Prince of Q- 
range, were points particularly inſiſted on by Crom- 
well {160). The Queen of Sweden paid great reſpect 
to the Rump, and as great to Oliver, who, to expref; 
his regard for her on the other ſide, hung her picture 
in his bed-chamber, which the Jaughers in thoſe times 
ſaid, made the Lady Elizabeth Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector's conſort, not a little jealous (161); and yet it 
was not long after, that one of his agents wrote the 
Protector a very ſerious account of Queen Chriſtina's 
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after her abdication, and no queſtion one ftory was as 
true as the other (162). 'The Kings of Denmark and 
Portugal the Protector treated very havghtily, and o- 
bliged the Ambaſſador of the latter to come and ſign 
the peace at Whitehall the very morning his brother 
was executed on Tower-hill. He refuſed the title of 
couſin from the French King, expeCting that of bro- 


(162) Thi!) 
State Papers, 
Vu I. P. 4, 


at a very critical conjuncture, when the French were 
laying the ground-work of that power which has been 
ſince ſo fatal to Europe, that both Ambaſſadors made 
ſuch extraordinary advances, with ſo many ſingetar = 
acts of ſubmiſſion, that the Dutch ſtruck a medal (163) (16;) Ca 
with the buſt of Cromwell and his titles on one ſide, des Medaille 2 
with Britannia on the other, and Cromwell thruſting 0 eee 
his head in her boſom, with his breeches down and Niclas Chen. 
his backſide bare, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador ſtooping to lier, à Amte 
kiſs it, while the French Ambaſſador holds him by the dam, 5. 7. 
arm with theſe words inſcribed, Retire toi I Honntur 
apartient au Roi mon maitre, i. e. Come back, that 
honour belongs to the King my maſter. It is true this 
medal was not ſtruck till two years afterwards, but as 
the ſtructure of this work obliges us to place together 
things of a like nature, we choſe to mention it here, 
the rather, becauſe I find no mention of it in any of the 
Hiſtories of Cromwell; but there is reaſon to ſuſpect it 
might occaſion that miſtake, which appears in a private 


a print had been handed about beyond the ſea, repre- 
ſenting Cromwell fitting upon a cloſe-ſtool, the King of 
France on the right-hand, and the King of Spain on 
the left, offering each a ſupply of paper for his preſent 
occaſions (164). There have been many curious col- 
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himſelf equally between the Preſbyterians and Independants, but profeſſing an unalterable 5 


reſolution of maintaining liberty of conſcience (e). He laboured by degrees to purge the () Coke's De- 
A nabaptiſts out of the army, diſmiſſing from their commands ſuch officers as he could tion, P. il. 


0 . 49. 
not confide in. He gave the command of all the forces in Scotland to General Monk, Life of O. Com- 


and ſent his ſon Henry to govern Ireland (f). He by an ordinance, dated April 12th, wel, $305, 
1654, united England and Scotland, fixing the number of repreſentatives for the latter at //) Echare's 
thirty, and ſoon after he did the ſame by Ireland (g). He ſhewed great zeal for juſtice, * en 
in cauſing the brother of the Ambaſſador from Portugal to be executed for murder, occa- Thurloe's State- 
Goned by a quarrel that he had with one Colonel Gerrard. Upon pretence of a conſpiracy ONS ws fs 
againſt himſelf, he procured ſeveral perſons to be convicted and condemned by a High 

Court of Juſtice, of which Major Liſle was preſident ; and it is very remarkable, that Ve Me- 
the Portugueſe Gentleman before-mentioned, who murdered another Gentleman by mi- p. 49% 
take, never ſaw his antagoniſt Colonel Gerrard again till they both came to loſe their 1 - 
heads together on a ſcaffold at Tower-Hill, July the 1oth, the former for that murder, Sar 
the latter for this conſpiracy, which he denied with his laſt breath; and ſhewed as much 
courage upon that melancholy occaſion, as his fellow- ſufferer did the want of it (H). The (% Echard's 
ſame day one Mr Vowell, a ſchoolmaſter, was executed for the plot at Charing-Croſs; Hit. England, 
which he likewiſe denied, dying with heroic conſtancy, and reproaching the guards for Bert inches 
being inſtruments of tyranny and injuſtice, by aſſiſting at his execution, which, he aſſ-rt- Motuum, F. ii. 
ed, was againſt law, becauſe without a crime (i). But, notwithſtanding all theſe N 
ceſſes, and all the pains the Protector could take to conciliate the affections of the people, (i) Heath's 


he found a great ſpirit ſtirring againſt him in all the three kingdoms, and his government <onicic, 36. 


: Clarendon's Hiſt, 
ſo crampt for want of money, that he was under an abloiute neceſſity of calling a Par- the «evellion, 


liament, according to the form which he had preſcribed in the Inſtrument of Government (&); 5.45. 

and which though it put much in his power, and left the deciſion of diſputed elections „% Pte, pro. 
to his council, yet, as it remained ſtill ſome ſort of repreſentative of the nation, he was chu Mm, 
not without apprehenſions of their not proving ſo tractable as he could wiſh ; and the e 
event proved, that his ſuſpicions were not without grounds (10). He fixed upon the third of 1) wirwines 
September for the day on which they were to aſſemble, eſtceming it particularly fortunate Mm, p. 375. 
to him; and to this he peremptorily adhered, though it happened to fall upon a Sunday. 

The Parliament was accordingly opened on that day, after hearing a ſermon at Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey, to which the Protector went in very great ſtate (n). He received this Houſe (=) Heath's 

of Commons in the Painted Chamber, where he made them a very long and a very ſen- E2*vnick, . 353. 
ſible ſpeech, in which he gave them a large account of the nature of that government 

which he had thought fit to eſtabliſh, the ends he propoſed, and the means he had uſed 

to compaſs thoſe ends; he took great pains to ſhew them the folly of extravagant notions 

about liberty, civil and religious; told them to what purpoſe he had called them together, 

and promiſed to allow them all imaginable freedom in their debates on publick affairs (). (% baess Elea- 
When they came to their Houſe, they elefted Mr William Lenthall their Speaker, but chu Motuum, 
did not preſent him; next they fell to debating, whether the ſupreme legiſlative power r þ 
of the kingdom ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, or a Parliament? This alarmed the Pro- 

tector, who found himſelf in danger of being depoſed by a vote of this new Parliament; 

to prevent which, on the twelfth of the ſame month, he cauſed a guard to be ſet at the 

door, to prevent their going into the Houſe of Commons, then ſent for them into the 

Painted Chamber, where he gave them a very ſharp reproof; nor were any permitted to go 

into the Houſe afterwards, before they had taken an oath to be faithful to the Protector, and 

his government; and tho? this excluded a great number, yet the new courtiers were ſtill a 

minority (0). While this Parliament was fitting, an odd accident happened to the Protector; nw. Ne- 
he had received a ſet of Friezland horſes from the Duke of Holſtein as a preſent, and would mei, Vol. Il. 
needs drive his Secretary Thurloe in his coach, drawn by theſe horſes, round Hyde-Park ; but See, Big. 
the horſes proving as ungovernab'e as the Parliament, threw his Highneſs out of the box, Rebellion, p.647. 
and, in his fall, one of his pocket-piſtols went off, notwithſtanding which he eſcapzd . 

without either wound or broken bones (p). By the Inſtrument of Government the Parlia- Lo Agr r carb 
ment was to fit five months, which the Protector took the liberty of computing by his — 11. p. 212. 
ſoldiers almanack, in which months conſiſt only of twenty-eight days; and, finding they DO TW 
were about to take away his power, and would give him no money, he, on the 22d of *: es. 
January, ſent for them once more 1nto the Painted Chamber, where, in a very long, am- % Clarerdon's 
biguous, and bitter ſpeech, having told them his mind, he diffolved them (q). Theſe Ha. of the Re- 
were the principal events of the firſt year of his Protectorate, for of the principal events Hauen, Ct“ 
only we can, in this place, take notice [EE]. The opening of the year 1655 proved but nice, p. 365. 


| cloudy z 

LE E] Fe can in this place take notice.] It muſt ap- be able to do it as effectually for his own. We will 
pear very ſtrange to the reader, that Cromwell and his endeavour to explain all theſe points. His ordinances 
Council having a power to levy money by virtue of had indeed the force of laws, and it was under colour 
their ordinances, he ſhould, notwithſtanding, be ſo of them that he raiſed thoſe monthly aſſeſſments which 
much diſtreſſed for it, as to be under the neceflity of enabled him to carry on his government ; yet theſe 


calling a Parliament; ſtill ſtranger, that with all the 

powers he had given himſelf in the inſtrument of go- 

vernment, he ſhou'd not have it in his power to pack 

one for his purpoſe ; and ſtrangeſt of all, that he who 

formerly purged the Houſes ſo effectually by his army, 

when it was chiefly for other men's ſervice, ſhould not 
VOL. III. Nꝰ. CXXXII. 


were not ſufficient for his expences, and almoſt all the 

caſual revenue of the publick had been granted away | 
by the Rump, or rather ſhared amongſt themſelves (165). (15;)HiR. of In- 
He was unwilling to hazard raiſing new taxes without dependency, the 
the conſent of Parliament, becauſe he had promiſed tbird and fourth 
the contrary, in his inſtrument of government, and he throughout, 
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cloudy ; the diffolution of the Parliament ſtirred all the ill blood in the kingdom, fo tha: 


he found himſelf at once beſet with conſpiracies on all ſides, and by all parties; but he 
had the good luck to diſcover them before thoſe concerned were ready to put them in exe- 
cution. His firſt ſtep was to put the city in good humour, by reſtoring to them their 
militia, under the command of their old officer Major-General Skippon ; then, Februa 

13th, he went to Guild-hall, and declared the Republicans and Cavaliers had formed de- 
ſigns againſt his perfon (r). Of the former Major John Wildman, who had been an in- 
timate friend of his, was ſeized, while penning a paper, intituled, A Declaration of the Peo- 
ple of England againſt the Tyrant Oliver Cromwell, E; ſome other violent men of that 
party he impriſoned, but was afraid of doing more (5). As to the Royaliſts, he ſuffered 


them to go on a little; for by the help of one Manning (7), who was his ſpy in the court 


of King Charles II. he was ſo well acquainted with their projects, as to put themſelves 
upon ſuch meaſures as entirely defeated them; and this is a true account of that inſurrec- 
tion which broke out at Saliſbury, where the King was proclaimed, and Cromwell's Judges 


ſeized 3 which act of open force left no doubt with the publ:ck, that there were ſome 


deſigns againſt the Protector, which, otherwiſe, they were ready enough to diſbelieve (u) 
[FF]. For this in ſurrection Colonel Penruddock, Mr Grove, and ſeveral other perſons, 
ſuffcred death; and from hence the Protector, who had hitherto ſhewn an inclination to 
have governed as a lawful Prince if he could, ſeemed to lay aſide this diſpoſition, and no 
longer to make any difficulty of ſupporting his authority in any manner, and by any 


means; fo that from the time the firſt publick diſturbance broke out into a civil war, the 


people of this kindom in general never underwent ſo great oppreſſion, either in their pro- 
perties or perſons; were deprived to ſuch a degree of the benefit of the laws, or had fo 
melancholy a proſpect before them, of unrelenting and irreſiſtible dominion, ſupported by 


an armed force (w) [GG]. In the ſpring of this year was carried into execution that famous 


had equal reaſon todoubt whether the people would pay, 
or the army levy, ſuch taxes; to avoid which he took very 
extraordinary ways of coming at money, ſuch as ſeizing 
four hundred thouſand pounds belonging to the King 
of Spain, though as yet there was no war declared ; 


but the want of money was not the only reaſon which 
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drove him upon this meaſure, he wanted to have his 
own power and the Inſtrument of Government confirmed 
by Parliament, and flattered himſelf with many good 
turns from them, which could not with any decency 
be done by his own power (165). In his endeavours 
to model the Parliament before they fat, he puſhed e- 
very thing to the utmoſt ; but an act of cunning that 
had been very ſerviceable .to him before, rendered all 
his contrivances abortive now, for in the plan of Par- 
liament ſettled by the inſtrument, the counties, inſtead 
of having two, had molt of them five, and ſome more, 
repreſentatives, a thing very right in itſelf, and there- 
fore very wrong with reſpect to him, ſince he could 
introduce in that quality but very few of his creatures. 
Scotland and Ireland indeed, ſent for the moſt part 
officers of the army, and therefore the Patriots in the 


Parliament treated it as a ſoleciſm, firſt to enſlave 


countries, and then to enable them to ſend up their 
jailors and tyrants to fit amongſt, and become a part of, 
the repreſentatives of a free nation (167). What was 
worſt of all, many of his own creatures fell off, for the 
free ſpeakers in the Houſe unmaſked his policy ſo ef- 
fectually, that they ſaw they were forging chains for 
themſelves. His purges, however ſharp, came a little 
too late, the body of this Houſe of Commons being 
pretty well ſeaſoned to them ; ſo that many of them 
took the Engagement in order to get into the Houſe, 
and explained it away as ſoon as they were got in. 
He was obliged to truſt the management of the Parlia- 
ment to Lambert, who defired to have the Inſtrument 
of Government confirmed, in hopes of becoming his 
ſucceſſor ; but the true ſecret of their haſty diſſolution 
was, a deſign diſcovered to the Protector by Col. Pride, 
which many of the inferior officers of the army had form- 
ed, of ſeizing and delivering him priſoner to the Parlia- 
ment (168) In the midſt of theſe publick perplexities 
his domeſtick quiet was interrupted by the death of his 
mother, November 18, 1654, ſhe lived with him at 
Whitehall, ſhared in the ſplendor of his Court, but en- 
joyed it not, for though ſhe troubled him but little 
with her remonſtrances, yet her fears were ſo flrong, 
that ſhe could not believe he was ſafe if ſhe did not ſee 
him twice a day, and if by accident ſhe heard a piſtol 
at any time diſcharged, ſhe could not help crying out, 
My ſon is ſhot (169)! The Protector, contrary to her 
deſire, who foreſaw they would never reſt there in 


expedition, 


peace, cauſed her remains to be 04 in King Hen- 
ry VIIth's chape! in Weſtminſter abbey(170). 


tary to Oliver St John in his embaſly to the States, was 
raiſed to be Secretary and Prime-Miniſter to Cromwell, 
had a great deal of the old Walfingham ſpirit, and 
knew how to manage a great number of buly intriguing 
ſpirits ſo dextrouſly, as by the help of iliam plots of 
his own contriving, to find out and diſappoint tne true. 
Here we muſt obſerve the wiſe dillinQtion made by 
Cromwell for the preſent, between the Republicans 
and the Royalifts, who were equally enemies to the 


Protector, though he did not care to ſhow himſelf e- 


qually an enemy to them ; he contented himſelf there- 
fore for the preſent, with diſplacing Major-General 
Harriſon, Col. Rich, Col. Okey, &c. and with the ſei- 
zing Major-Gen. Overton and ſome others, that expreſ- 
ſed themſelves in terms of dangerous reſentment ; nay, 
to ſuch a degree was he maſter of his paſſions, though 
naturally no man was more paſſionate, that when Colo- 
nel, the ſame who was formerly Cornet Joyce, re- 
proached him to his face with his ſervices, he only bid 
him Be gone (171). But he did not think himſelf o- 
bliged to treat the Royaliſts ſo favourably, and there- 
fore being quite maſter of their projects, he made, or 
rather his Secretary 'Thurloe made, ſome of his creatures 
give out falſe times for a general inſurrection, by which 
the deſign was effectually defeated, and yet there were 
ſo many appeared in arms, as to ſhew that there really 
was ſuch a deſign, and thereby afford a colour for put- 
ting ſuch to death, as were unluckily involved in it ; 
and they had the leſs reaſon to hope for mercy, ſince 
they pleaded in their own defence, that they could not 
be guilty of any treaſon, becauſe thoſe againſt whom 
they ated were not a legal government, and indeed 
the Chief Juſtice Rolle did not care to try them, and 
Mr Ludlow very frankly owns, that their defence was 

well founded (172). | 
[GG] Supported by an armed force.) To lay a 
foundation for all this violence, the Protector, with 
the advice of his Council, publiſhed an Ordinance, 
importing, that all who had borne arms for the King, 
or who at any time had declared themſelves of his 
party, ſhould be decimated, or pay a tenth part of 
the income of their eſtates for the expence of thoſe ex- 
traordinary forces that they obliged his Highneſs to 
to keep up. Commiſſioners were appointed in every 
county- to receive the, money ariſing from this new e- 
ſabliſhment, , which brought in a prodigious ſum of 
money, as the Commiſſioners had power to compound 
all demands for three. years purchaſe (173). This or- 
= dinance 
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dinance was ſo penned, that it took in all that ſhould 
diſturb his government, or rather be ſuſpected of di- 
ſturbing it, upon any principle whatever. At this time 
county troops were eſtabliſned, every private man hav- 
ing eight pounds a year given him, not for military 
ſervice, but for informing ; a Captain had a hundred 
pounds a year, and other officers in proportion. And 
tinally to provide for all inconveniences, as well a- 
mongſt the people as in the army, he divided England 
us it were into ſo many cantons, over each of which he 
placed one called by the name of Major-General, which 
M:jor-Generals were in the nature of Prefects, or Go- 
v-rn0rs of provinces (174). Theſe men were to have 
the inſpection bee, e of the inferior Com- 


Fechrenbu's 
Hi}, of th tht 
boli, p. 66. 
Heati,'s Chron, 
5. 378. 


miſtoners in every county, to commit to priſon all ſuch 
perſons as they füſpected, to levy all monies which 
were ordered by his Highneſs and his Council to be 
collected for the publick, to ſequeſter all who did not 
pay their decimation, and to put 1n execution ſuch 
turther directions as they ſhould receive; and there was 
no appeal from any of their acts but to the Protector 
himſelf (175). For the management of the affairs re- 
lating to this commiſſion they had an office at London, 
where recognizances were entered, and. their proceed- 
ings filed, by which the Protector hoped to obtain a 
diitinct account of the quality of every perſon in the 
Royal intereſt, and of the value of his eſtate, through- 
Out the kingdom ; for as to theſe Chriſtian Baſhaws, 
they were impowered by their commiſſions to take an 
account of all ſuſpected perſons of the King's party, 


Flagellum, 
e liſe ot 
well, p. 10, 


„ee 
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in which they were to be bound to act nothing againſt 
the government, and to reveal all plots that ſhould 
come to their knowledge ; they were to ſuppreſs all 
horſe-races, cock-matches, and other concourſes of 
People ; to ſecure the high-ways ; to take Engagement 
from Cavaliers for their ſervants and children ; and 
thoſe that did not ſo, nor give ſecurity, to commit to 
Priſon, and to rate and receive the money ariſing from 
this decimation (176). Theſe Major-Generals carried 
things with a very high hand, decimating whom they 
pieaſed, interrupting the proceedings at law upon pe- 
titions of thoſe who thought themſelves aggrieved, and 
threatening ſuch as- would not readily. fubmit to their 
orders, with tranſportation to the Weſt Indies. | 
[HH] Which have not been hitherto fully explained.) 


(176) Coke's De- 
tettion, B. iv, 
P. 59. 
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expedition, by which the Protector hoped to make himſelf maſter of a great part of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, having ſent thither a powerful fleet, under the command of Ad- 
miral Penn, and the greateſt body of land- forces that had been ever ſeen in America, 
commanded by General Venables; and though, in the main part of their deſign, theſe 
officers were utterly unſucceſsful, yet they made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Ja- 
maica, which has remained ever ſince part of the dominions of the Britiſh crown (x). 
have different accounts of this great tranſaction in our general hiſtories, and many circum- p. fl. 5. 206, 
ſtances there are which have not been hitherto fully explained [HH]. 
ſirous of bringing moſt of thoſe projects to bear, that he knew had a tendency to pleale je, p. 376. 
the people; and therefore thought he could not make a better uſe of his power, 
reſtrain ſome things that were thought exorbitant in the proceedings of the High Court 
of Chancery; upon which, however, Sir Thomas Widdrington, Mr Whitlocke, and Mr 
Lenthall, deſired to reſign their offices, who had kept them through ſuch a variety of 
changes, and when moſt people thought the Conſtitution had received greater injuries 
than this (y). They were permitted to do this without any offence taken, as appears 
from the Protector's making the two former Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, and the re- 5. zal, 3a. 
gard he ſhewed to Lenthall as long as he lived. As for the great ſeal, it went into ſuch 
hands as had ſcarce been intruſted with it before, viz. Major Lifle and Colonel Fiennes 
The new King of Sweden ſent over an Ambaſſador, 
who was moſt graciouſly received, and great pains were taken to make this inſtance of 
reſpect from a foreign court as publick as it was poſſible ; 
ſtina was inclined to have paid him he judged proper to avoid, which was certainly an 
That alliance, which had been ſo long in treaty () Life of 0. 
with the crown of France, was ſigned November 24th, 1655, and proclaimed the 28th of nn 
the fame month; by which it was ſtipulated, | 
| Engliſh troops, to act in conjunction with the French againſt” the Spaniards in the Low- 

Countries, and that, on the other hand, the French King ſhould oblige the Royal Family 

This treaty has been much magnified by ſome, but certainly () ves Eten- 
without any great cauſe, ſince it was entirely deſtructive of the balance of power, 
became, in it's conſequences, the real cauſe of moſt of thoſe wars that have coſt us ſo 
much blood and treaſure [17]. The glorious ſucceſſes of the great Admiral Blake in the 
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Mediterranean, 


It is not to be expected that in a ſhort note, any com- 
petent account ſhould be given of a very long expe- 


dition, the preparatives for and proceedings in which 


might wellemploy a ſmall volume, without inſerting any 
thing that could be eſteemed tedious by the reader; 


all therefore that I propoſe, is, to offer a few hints of 
circumſtances worthy of being thoroughly examined, 
The motives to this expedition were none of the moſt 
honourable, ſince they were plainly avarice and fear. 
The Protector had juſt taſted the Spaniſh treaſures, 
and he had a mind to take a full meal ; for whoever 
conſults his inſtructions will find, that it was not the 
particular iſland of Hiſpaniola, but the Continent alſo 
that he had hopes of conquering, and yet the embar- 
kation of the troops was from time to time deferred, 
ſo that the end of the expedition was no ſecret, even 
before the ſhips ſailed from England (177). In the 
next place it was fear, for Venables, who commanded 
the land forces, had never been well affeded to Crom- 
well, and before this time was reconciled to the King, 
of which it is not impoſſible the Protector might be in- 
formed; the troops too were compoſed of men diſ- 
charged out of all the regiments in his ſervice for diſ- 
affection, and if at laſt they had not been hurried on 
board at Portſmouth, when they leaſt expected it, Ve- 
nables had marched up to London, in order to try if it 
had not been poſlible to dethrone the Protector (178). (178) Life of Dr 
There was a great deal o? miſmanagement on all ſides Barwick, p. 185, 
in the ſetting out, a very high miſunderſtanding be- 136, 
tween the Commanders in Chief from the very begin- 
ning, the additional forces they took on board at Bar- 
badoes were the moſt profligate and worthleſs people in 
the world; ſo that, upon the whole, it is much more 
wonderful that ever thefe people became maſters of Ja- 
maica, than that they were diſappointed at Hiſpaniola, 
for which, however, Cromwell had no body to thank 
but himſelf; for there was fuch a narrowneſs and ſelfiſh- 
neſs in his inſtructions as diſpirited the faldiers, who 
found, that after all the hazards they had run, and 
dangers they had endured, they were to fight, not for | 
themſelves, but to fill the Protector's privy purſe (179). (179) Burchett': 

[11] That have coft us ſo much bload and treaſure.) Naval Hiſtory, 
The conjuncture of thoſe times, and the high ſtruggle F 385. 
between the crowns of France and Spain, was very fa- 
vourable for the Protector, who might, if he had 
pleaſed, have taken the ballance of power in Europe 

entirely 
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rather his affairs compelled him, to break with Spain, 


reaſons; the firſt, that he might procure the Royal Fa- 
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entirely into his own hands, and not only have held it 


Dr Welwood, on the credit of Puffendorff, that in the 
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Mediterranean, and the great ſums that he recovered from ſeveral powers, for depredations 
committed by their ſubjects on the Engliſh trade, did much honour to the Prote&or's 


government; and, to conclude the tranſactions of this year, it muſt be allowed, that, 
how much ſocver he might be difliked at home, his reputation, at this time, was very 
great abroad (c) (KK]. The loſs he ſuſtained in the diſcovery of Manning, whom King 
Charles cauſed to be ſhot for correſponding with Thurloe, was moſt effectually repaired 
by the aſſiſtance he received from a perſon of ſuperior character, who was Chancellor 
Hyde's great correſpondent, and ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt act ive and determined 
Royaliſts in England. The war with Spain, which had hitherto produced only vaſt ex- 
pectations, began now to bear ſome fruit; for the gallant and fortunate Blake, falling in 
with the Plate Fleet, almoſt at the mouth of the harbour of Cadiz, attacked and deſtroyed 
it, to the irreparable damage of the Spaniards, and of the no ſmall gain of the Protector, 
who received two millions in ready money out of the prizes that were taken (d). The 
Protector, in the midſt of all that he poſſeſſed, ſtill felt ſome wants, which he judged no- 
thing could ſupply but a Parliament; and, having concerted more effectual methods, as 
he conceived, for bending them to his will, than had been practiſed before the laſt, he 
directed writs to iſſue for the meeting of that aſſembly September 17th, 1656, at which 
time they met accordingly, but with a guard poſted at the door of the Houſe, who ſuf- 


fered none to enter till they had ſwallowed the oaths that were ready prepared for them, 


by which about two hundred were excluded, who ſigned a proteſt againſt this proceeding, 
and againſt all that ſhould be done by thoſe who ſat without them (e). The Parliament, 
however, choſe Sir Thomas Widdrington their Speaker, paſſed an act for diſannulling the 
King's title, another for the ſecurity of his Highneſs's perſon, and ſcveral money-bills ; 
for all which the Protector gave them his moſt gracious thanks (/). 
hended, that ſome difference might have ariſen upon a motion in the Houſe, againſt the 
exorbitant power of the Majors-General ; but, as they began to be formidable now to the 
Protector himſelf, they were fairly given up by Mr Claypole, who had married the Pro- 
tector's daughter, in a ſpeech, which ſet all things right again (g). About the cloſe of 


It was appre- 


the year a new plot was either diſcovered, or made, for which one Miles Sindercombe 


was condemned, and that by the ordinary forms of juſtice ; but he diſappoirited the Pro- 
tector, and was found dead on the morning intended for his execution, which gave birth 


to many conjectures (5 [LL]. However, a publick thankſgiving was appointed for the 


happy 


Barbariem, vera religione domat 
Non timet, at pacem cuilibet eſſe parat: 
Quin ſubita Meretrix de Babylone cadet. 


during life, but have fixed it for the reſt of that century 
at leaſt But after much deliberation he reſolved, or 


in hopes of filling his Exchequer by that war, and this 
made him join with France, as well as for two other 


Which have been rendered thus : 


We know that face, which all with wonder ſee, 
Brother to Kings, parent to nations, He 

Unmov d all foes beholds; nor fears ſave one, 
De Lord of Hoſts on his cœleſtial throne. 

Wha doubts, victorious, over all who riſe, 

Where armies reach, or here his navy flies, 


mily to be driven out of that country by treaty, as they 
had been before out of Holland ; the ſecond, that he 
might have a port upon that Continent the expediency 
of which was firſt ſuggeſted to him by the Spaniards, 
who, if he would have joined with them, promiſed to 
put him in poſſeſſion of Calais (180). It is aſſerted by 


negotiation of theſe treaties he carried himſelf very 
haughtily ; that in the inſtrument he cauſed his own 
name to be put before the French King's; that he 
would not allow him to ſtile himſelf King of France, 
but of the French, though at the ſame time he ſtiled 
himſelf Protector of France as well as England. Tt 
would be very difficult to make any of theſe points 
good, for in Milton's Letters it will be found, that 
Cromwell, writing to Lewis XIV, gave him the title 


And, to bis equal laws, obedience pay? 

By true religion led, he'll force his fees © 

To figh for quiet, and beſeech repoſe ; 

Then, when this work by his great hand is done, 
Tremble thou ſcarlet Whore in Babylon. 


[LL] Which gave birth to many conjefures ) The 


Kings, States, nay bart" rous lands, ſhall own his ſway, 


of King of France (181), not in the ſuperſcription only, 
but in the body of his letter ; not does it any where 
appear that Cromwell ever took the title of ProteQor 
of France at all, but of the republick or common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and there- 
fore this is as much to be relied on as another fact laid 


down as notoriouſly true, that Cromwell was born on 


| (182) Welwood's 
Memoirs, p. 113. 


(183) From the 
MS. of the late 
Rev. Mr. Knight, 
Fellow of Chriſt- 
Church, Oxford. 


the third of September, though it is notoriouſly other- 


wiſe (182). | 

[XK] Was very great abroad.) It would be a 
very eaſy thing to prove this, from what is ſaid of him 
by a multitude of foreign authors, but it may be ſuf- 


ficient to obſerve, that at this time there was a print of 
the Protector on horſeback publickly fold at Paris, with 


theſe Latin verſes under it (183). : 


Cernimus hic omni caput admirabile mundo: 
Regibus hic frater ; populis pater, hoſtis multum, 
Nullius ille timet quam ſummi numinis arma. 
Quis dubitat ſacro hoc fi pergat Flamine Victor, 
Quod Reges, Populi, Barbarieſque ſtupent. 


Caſe of this Miles Sindercombe was very extraordinary; 

e was drawn in to conſpire againſt the Protector by 
Col. Edward Sexby, formerly a tamous Adjutator, and 
one in great confidence with Cromwell, afterwards his 
molt violent and bitter enemy; that Colonel again was 
an agent of the Spaniards, and ſo well ſupplied by 
them, that. as he confeſſed, he furniſhed Sindercombe | 
at ſeveral times with five hundred pounds (184). But (184) Thurve" 
as in conſpiracies of this ſort a man cannot act without Letters, Vol. VI. 
aſſiſtance, Sindercombe found out one Toope (185), P. 539 553. 
who was of the ProteRor's guard, and withal one of 4% 4 forths 
Mr Thurloe's ſpies, to whom he communicated his de- K. of the 
ſign, and three different methods were contrived and paſſages of theſe 
attempted ; one was, to ſhoot him in his paſlage tmes in the | 
through Hammerſmith in his way to Hampton Court ; nee 
another, to fire Whitehall; and a third, to ſhoot him ef est 
as he was going to Weſtminſter-abbey. Theſe at- 

tempts baving miſcarried, he was ſeized, aud brought 

to his trial in the Upper Bench, before the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Glynn, Feb. 19, 1656 (186): but where- ;,g6) Stute 
as ſome writers ſay, that he was tried upon a law made 'Trials, Vol. VI 
by Cromwell's Parliament, that is a miſtake, for he p. 37% 


>= was 
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happy deliverance of his Highneſs's perſon, and the Speaker and Parliament were ſplen- 
didly regaled at Whitehall (i). In the ſpring of the year 1657 it plainly appeared what (i) Dugdale's 
the Protector drove at, by all the pains he had taken with his Parliament, in which a "7 view & 
kind of legiſlative ſettlement of the government was brought upon the carpet, under the p. 430. : 
title of The Humble Petition and Advice, in which there was a blank for the ſupreme 
Governor's title, and a clauſe prepared to countenance the eſtabliſhing ſomething like Peers, 
under the name of the Other Houſe (k). At length the whole came to light; for one ( whitecke's | 
Alderman Pack, a forward, time-ſerving, money-getting fellow, and deep in all the jobbs ay Is 
of the government, moved, that the firſt blank might be filled up with the word King, 
which was violently oppoſed by the army members ; bur at length, after various debates, 
it was carried, as well as the clauſe impowering him to make ſomething like Lords ; and 
in this form the petition was preſented to his Highneſs, who defired ſome time to con- 
ſider before he gave his anſwer. The Parliament appointed a Committee, with their 
Speaker at the head of it, to confer with and ſatisfy the Protector; and, in this confe- 
rence, they, with great learning and eloquence, proved, that, notwithſtanding all the 
faults they had formerly found with the office of a King, yet, after all, they were now 
perfectly ſatisfied, the four letters, of which that word was compoſed, were as harmleſs 
and inoffenſive as any in the whole alphabet (/). The Protector, who was not of a nar- 
row way of thinking, but had as comprehenſive ſentiments as they upon this point, 
would have been content to have had the Kingſhip forced upon him, but that he found, 
that ſome of his beſt friends and neareſt relations, ſuch as his ſon-in-law Fleetwood, his , 
brother-in-law Deſborough, and many others, were utterly againſt it, and carried their © © 
oppoſition ſo far, as to promote a petition from the Army to the Parliament againſt this 
meaſure (m); which though, to countenance parliamentary authority, laid aſide, yet chiefly , Ludlos' Me- 
determined Cromwell to refuſe that honour which he had been ſo long ſecking; and ac- „ . 
cordingly, May 8th, 1657, he told them, in the Banquetting-houſe, that he could not, Fl-eclum, er 
with a good conſcience, accept the government, under the title of King (n). The Par- 3 
liament then thought proper to fill up the blank with his former title of Protector; and 0 
his Highneſs himſelf, that all the pains he had taken might not be abſolutely thrown away, C Hehe 
reſolved upon a new inauguration; which was accordingly, with great ſolemnity, per- Peterors, vs © 
formed on the 26th of June, 1657, in Weſtminſter-Hall, with all the pomp and ſplen- I. Hob, 2. 312. 
dor of a coronation (o). After this the Houſe of Commons adjourned to the 20th of , Wicke 
January following, in order to give the Protector time to regulate all things according to 
the new ſyſtem ; with a view to which he ſummoned his two ſons, and many other per- 
ſons, to take their ſeats in the other Houſe (p). About this time it was, that Major-Ge- ( Leden! 
neral Lambert loſt his favour ; which, however, does not ſeem to have been an act ſo OS 
much of the Protector's will, as a ſcheme of his own ; for he uttcrly diſliked the deſign Sh 
that Oliver had formed of making himſelf King; and told him plainly, that, if he per- 
ſiſted in it, he could give him no aſſurance of the fidelity of the army. The neceſſary 
and immediate cauſe of his diſgrace was, refuſing to take the oath appointed by The 
Humble Petition and Advice; upon which the Protector removed him from all his com- 
mands, but, at the ſame time, granted him a penſion of two thouſand pounds a year, to 
keep him quiet (q). The ſenſe of this, and ſome other untoward accidents, was, in ſome ( Fi:2tam, 
meaſure, qualified by the news of Admiral Blake's great ſucceſſes at the Canaries, and in eig 
the Mediterranean, by which Spain felt very ſeverely the weight of the Engliſh arms, the L es Me- 


Luchs Me- 
Protector's coffers drew conſiderable ſupplies, but the honour and intereſt of the nation wr, Vol. II. 
pplies, 


| pe 593. 
{uffered G 


(!) Heath's 
Chronicle, p. ;86, 
387. | 
Bat. S's Elenchus 


() Heath's 


M<moriats, 
P · bo t, 562. 


Trals, Vol. VII. 
p. 375. 


was tried upon the common ſtatute of treaſon, the 


Chief Juſtice taking upon him to inform the jury, that 
by the word King the ſupreme magiſtrate was intended, 


time, and believed by many, that Cromwell cauſed 


him to be poiſoned, being afraid of bringing him to a 
publick execution (189). 


cue. Whereupon he gave ſtrict charge that he 
ſhould be carefully looked to in the Tower, and 
three or four of the guard always with him day and 


(187) Whit- whether he had that title or not (187). The jury, up- night. At the day appointed for his execution, 
1 8 on very full evidence, found him guilty ; and Friday * thoſe troops Cromwell was moſt confident of were 
bes the fourteenth of the ſame month was appointed for his * placed upon Tower-hill, where the gillows was e- 
execution. He went to bed well, but when they came * refed. But when the guard called 5indercombe to 

to call him up he was dead, and as appeared by a pa- * riſe in the morning, they found him dead in his bed, 

per he left under his cloſe ſtool, he deſtroyed himſelf * which gave trouble exceedingly to Cromwell, for be- 

(188) State by poiſon (188). It was given out however at that * fides that he hoped that at his death, to avoid the 


utmoſt rigour of it, he would have confeſſed many of 
his confederates ; he now found himſelf under the re- 


(el Kim The reader will underſtand * proach of having cauſed him to be poiſoned, as not 
(18g) Ki Ing os this better from what the Noble Hiſtorian (190) ſays * daring to bring him to publick juſtice, nor could he 
Wk kz. upon this ſubje&: * Sindercombe was a very ſtout man, It appeared upon examination, 


$53 


(190! Clarendon's 


* and one who had been much in Cromwell's favour, 


that the night before, when he was going to bed, in 


Hiſt. of the Re- © and who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and un- the preſence of his guard, his ſiſter came to take her 
4 farther bellion, p. 696, * expected accidents, been diſappointed in the minute leave of him, and upon her going away he put off 
'« of the he had made ſure to kill him. And when Cromwell his cloaths, and leaped into his bed, and ſaid, This 
of theſe had cauſed him to be apprehended, his behaviour was the laſt bed he ſhould ever go into. His body 
rr was ſo reſolute in his examination and trial, as if he * was drawn by a horſe to the gallows where he ſhould 
y_ thought he ſhould till be able to do it; and it was have been hanged, and buried under it with a ſtake 


Stare 
Vol. vil 


* manifeſt that he had more aſſociates who were un- 

* diſcovered, and as reſolute as himſelf; and though 

* he had got bim condemned to die, the fellow's car- 

* riage and words were ſuch, as if he knew well how 

* to avoid the judgment, which made Cromwell be- 

* lieve that a party in the army would attempt his reſ- 
VOL. III. No. 132. 


driven through him, as is uſual in the caſe of ſelf- 
murder. Vet this accident perplexed Cromwell very 
much, and though he was without the particular diſ- 
covery he expected, he made a general diſcovery by 
it, that he himſelf was more odious in his army than 
he believed he had been. 


18 B | LMM] But 


o 
* ſuppreſs that ſcandal. 
0 
” 
4 
o 
4 
o 
6 
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rage Elen- ſuffered extreamly (r) [MM]; that gallant ſeaman, no way anſwerable for the cauſe or 
r. l. p.227,228, conduct of that war, but juſtly famous for his generous courage, and conſtant zeal for 
his country's ſervice, dying in his return home, within fight of his native ſhore, in the 
arms of victory; his corps, by the Protector's orders, was, with great ſolemnity, tran- 
{ported to Weſtminſter-Abbey, and there interred with all the honours due to ſo great an 
officer, and to ſo good a man (5). The forces which had been ſent over to Flanders, for 
the aſſiſtance of the French againſt the Spaniards, gained very great reputation, and made 
the French court more and more attentive to the preſervation of Cromwell's friendſhip ; 
but, at the ſame time, it induced his Catholick Majeſty to afford ſome countenance and 
aſſiſtance to King Charles, then in the Low-Countries, and meditating an attempt upon 
England. To facilitate this great deſign, the Marquis of Ormond was ſent over, and re- 
mained ſome time in London, where he very narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of 
the Protector, who received from his ſpies an exact information of all the meaſures taken 
by the Royaliſts, which, therefore, he eaſily diſappointed. Only Captain Titus contrived 
to wound him deeply, not in his body indeed, but in his mind, by publiſhing a ſmall 
treatiſe, under the name of William Allen, intituled, Killing no Murder; in which he 
argued ſo ſtrongly, that one, who had violated all laws, could derive protection from no 
law, that Oliver thence forward believed himſelf in continual danger (). In the begin- 
ning of the year 1658, he pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of being once at the head of an 
aſſembly, ſome what reſembling the antient Parliaments of England; and accordingly, pur- 
ſuant to their own adjournment, the Commons met on the 2oth of January, as the other 
Houle alſo did, agreeable to the writs of ſummons iſſued by the Lord Protector. He ſent 
for them by the Black Rod, and began his ſpeech with the pompous words, My Lords, and 
you the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of the Houſe of Commons ; and, after he had done 
| ſpeaking, ſuffered them to retire to their reſpective Houſes, where, to give the greater 
credit to his government, all ſhew of force or reſtraint was now withdrawn. This ſerved 
only to diſcover, that therein lay his whole ſupport, for the antient nobility would not re- 
ſume their ſeats in ſuch company as he had aſſigned them, ſeveral Members of the Houſe | 
of Commons choſe to keep their writs requiring their attendance in the other Houſe, and _ 
fit where they were; and not a few, who had been before excluded, took advantage of 
(=) Ludo the doors being open, and boldly came to the Houſe (u). In leſs than a fortnight the 


—_—— new ſyſtem was in a fair way of being puiled to pieces, the Houſe of Commons would 
GY 0 


(2) Echard's 
Hiſt. England, 
p. 725. 


| (e) Flagellum, 
"i or the life of O. 
4 Cromwell, p. 18 5. 


have nothing to do with the new nobles in the other Houſe; and they, on the other 


[MM] But the honour and intereſt of the nation 
fuffered extreamly.) We will take occaſion in this note 


to ſet the buſineſs of the Spaniſh war in it's true light. 


(19T) See Mr 
Secretary Thur- 


Ice's account, 
publiſhed in the 
firſt Vol. of his 
State Papers, 


(192) Behemoth, 
by T. Hobbs, 
P · 306. 


(193) The 
World's Miſtake 
in Oliver Crom- 
well. 


(194) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of his own 
times, Vol. I, 


p- 71. 
Thurloe's State 
Papers, Vol. III. 
P- 113. 

Cokes Detec- 
tion, Vol. II. 


2. ST, 52, 53. 
(195) Bates's 


Elenchus Mo- 
tuum, p · 321 · 


(196) Waller's 
Poems, p. 274. 
The propoſition 
is contained in 


the four laſt lines, 


The crown of Spain was very much diſtreſſed in al- 
moſt every part of her dominions, and this induced her 
Monarch to be very ready in owning the Parliament, 
and very deſirous, if it had been poſſible, to procure 
the good will of Cromwell, whom, as is before ob- 
ſerved, he courted to a degree that was indecent and 
ridiculous (191). 'The true motive to this war, on the 
part of Cromwell, was neceſſity ; he wanted money 
exceedingly, ſome of his troops and many of his officers 
he could not depend on, therefore a war was requiſite, 
and that too ſuch a war as he might get by (192). 
He endeavoured to colour this, by engaging the Mer- 
chants to complain againft Spain, in which he was un- 
ſucceſsful ; for which he revenged himſelf, by ſuffer- 
ing their effects to be ſeized in that kingdom (193). 
He next ſeized a large ſum of money belonging to that 
crown, which they offered to lend him for a certain 
number of years without intereſt, and to have taken his 


word for the repayment; ſo deſirous they were of 


maintaining peace if it were poſſible (194). His Welt 
India expedition was in itſelf a bad deſign, becauſe no 
war declared, ill concerted, worſe executed, and yet 
in ſome meaſure luckily concluded. Capt. Stayner's 
taking two galleons at Cadiz, with two millions of fil- 
ver on board, and deſtroying twice as much more, was 
a dreadful blow to the Spaniards, and yet this loſs was in- 


conſiderable in reſpe& to the burning the Plate Fleet at 


Santa Cruz, by which however Cromwell got nothing 
(195). When Capt. Richard Stayner came home with 
his prizes, all imaginable pains were taken to magnify 
the exploit in the eyes of the people ; the money was 
carried with great parade through London, the Cap- 
tain knighted and handſomely rewarded, there was a 
ſolemn thankſgiving alſo for this mighty ſucceſs, which 
Mr Waller celebrated in a poem that will render it im- 
mortal, though the deſign with which it was written 
failed, for it plainly appears that the Poet meant to 
have recommended his hero to the regal dignity, as 
the only adequate return the nation could make for the 
benefit they had received (196). But in thoſe times 


hand, 


men were more quick-ſighted, and all this pomp and 
art could not hinder the expreſſions of high diſcontent, 
ariſing from the general knowledge that this affected 


triumph was a downright impoſition, calculated to a- 


muſe and deceive the populace, without making the 
leaſt impreſſion upon men of ſenſe and property. The 
Merchants exclaimed bitterly, and with very good 
reaſon, as fully appeared from a report made to Ri- 
chard's Parliament, that fifteen hundred Engliſh ſhips | 
were taken in the courſe of this war (197). Beſides, (197) The 
this threw the Spaniſh trade firſt into the hands of the Words Viſit 
Dutch, to whom they were naturally averſe, and could“ 1 * 2 
hardly have been reconciled any other way (198). ver 
We may add to this, the irreparable loſs to all Europe 0.0. 
of ten times as much ſilver as Cromwell gained, and tecton, Vol. il 
of which this nation, in a fair courſe of trade, would p. 51, 52, 55 
have obtained much more than ever the war brought 
into the Protector's coffers (199). Vet muſt we not (19%) Hey 
imagine that even he was at all the better for it upon future State of 
a ballance, on the contrary, the expence of the Ame- England, P. Ul. 
rican expedition exceeded all that he acquired. This does 
not at all leſfen the reputation of Blake and the reſt of the 
Commanders, they obeyed orders, did what they took 
to be their duty, and carried the glory of the Engliſh 
Flag to an amazing height. Some have very improperly 
intereſted religion in this quarrel, and becauſe Crom- 
well made war upon a Catholick power, and threatened 
the Pope with burning Civita Vecchia, which no doubt 
might have been eaſily done, would from thence mag- 
nify his zeal to the Proteſtant faith (200). At the bot- (200) Burner: 
tom however this will be found but a very untoward füt of ig e 
complement to the Proteſtant cauſe, which moſt cerf- #0 
tainly never inclines thoſe who eſpouſe it to unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, and to the avowed breach of the law of na- 
ture and nations; and therefore to wipe off this aſper- 
fion it was neceſſary to ſhew, that this war really took 
it's riſe from Cromwell's miſtaking his own intereſt, 
and preferring that miſtaken intereſt to the welfare of (201) Cohen 
the nation, which manifeſtly appeared, not only from *<&'9" Vu 
his attacking the Spaniards without cauſe and without Eure World 
warning, but, that he might do this, barbarouſly ſa- 1jjgake in 0. 
crificing the Britiſh Merchants, whoſe effects were juſtly Cromwell, f. 
ſeized by way of repriſal for his injuſtice (2017. 74-75 
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(202) Welr000's 
Meme, p. 107 
708, 109. 


F 
hand, were at a loſs to know what to do by themſelves; of all which the Protector being 
informed, he came on the 4th of February, and diſſolved them with great bitterneſs of 
ſpeech, and deep ſorrow of heart; for now he ſaw plainly, that a regular eſtabliſhment 
was a thing impracticable (w). Some farther deſigns were ſoon after diſcovered, not of (w) Echard's 
the Cavaliers only, but of the Fifth Monarchy-men alſo ; which diſcoveries were chiefly « pk —_ 
owing to the dexterity of Secretary Thurloe, whoſe implements, in the ſhape of Cavaliers WE locker Me- 
and Fanaticks, mixed in all companies, and thruſt themſelves into all ſecrets, that theß 757% 
might acquire a ſubſiſtence by betraying them (x). With the latter, the Protector was ( F!ag:1!um, or 
obliged to oblerve ſome meaſures, and, though he took care to ſecure himſclf, yet he {9* It of 206 
durſt not act with ſeverity towards them; which, perhaps, heightened his reſentment- 833. 
againſt the former, whom, contrary to Whitlocke's advice, he delivered over to a High 
Court of Juſtice ()). By the ſentence of that court Dr Hewett, a Reverend Divine of 2 pag 917 Y 
the Church of England, who had married one of Cromwell's daughters to the Lord Fau- Fe, p. 6: 


affairs, p. 673. 
Ludlow's Me- 


1571 


conberg, ſuffered death for contumacy, having refuſed to plead, or to acknowledge the 


rence. 


juriſciction of the court, June 8th, 1658; as did alſo Sir Henry Slingſby by the like ſen- 
Several others were condemned by the ordinary forms of law, which, at length, 


the Protector was perſwaded to uſe, which ſtruck the nation with as much horror as fear 


(z). The gloomineſs of this ſcene was a little diſperſed by the ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms (=) Whitlocke's 


moirs, Vel. If, 
P · 604, 605, 


abroad, and the delivery of Dunkirk, taken chiefly by their valour, into the hands of A I 
Lockhart, his Ambaſſador z concerning which we have a very remarkable ſtory, if it be Lens“ Loyal 


well founded [NN]. The great ſatisfaction the Protector expreſſed at this, an 


[NN] Concerning which wwe have a very remarka- 
ble flory, if it be well founded.) This 1s to be met 
with in Welwood's Memoirs, and very well deſerves 
the place it holds there, if it could be ſupported by any 
clear authority. His relation runs thus (202): There 
© was an article in the treaty between France and the 
Protector, that if Dunkirk came to be taken, it ſhould 
be immediately delivered up to the Engliſh, and his 
Ambaſſador Lockhart had orders to take poſſeſſion 
of it accordingly. When the French army, being 
joined with the Engliſh auxiliaries, was in it's march 
to inveſt the town, Cromwell ſent one morning for 
the French Ambaſſador to Whitehall, and upbraided 
him publickly for his maſter's deſigned breach of 


ral to keep poſſeſſion of Dunkirk in caſe it was taken, 
contrary to the treaty between them. The Ambaſ— 
ſador proteſted he knew nothing of the matter, as in- 
deed he did not, and begged leave to aſſure him there 
was no ſuch thing thought of; upon which Crom- 
well, pulling a paper out of his pocket, Here, ſays 
he, 7s the copy of the Cardinal's order; and I deſire 
you to diſpatch immediately an expreſi, to let him know, 
that I am not to be impoſed upon, and that, if he de- 
liver not up the keys of Dunkirk to Lockhart within 
an hour after it ſhall be taken, tell him, Til come iu 
perſon, and demand them at the gates of Paris. 
There were but four perſons ſaid to be privy to this 
order, the Queen-mother, the Cardinal, the Marſhal 
de Turenne, and a Secretary, whoſe name it 1s not 
fit at this time to mention. The Cardinal for a long 
time blamed the Queen, as if ſhe might poſſibly have 
blabbed it out to ſome of her women ; whereas it was 
found, after the Secretary's death, that he had kept 
a ſecret correſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral 


meſſage had it's effect, for Dunkirk was put into the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. And to palliate the matter, 
the Duke and Marſhal Crequi was diſpatched into 
England Ambaſſador Extraordinary to compliment 
Cromwell, attended by a numerous and ſplendid train 
of perſons of quality, among whom was a Prince of 
the blood, and Mancini, Mazarine's nephew, who 
brought a letter from his uncle to the Protector, full 
of the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect, and aſſuring his 
Highneſs, that being within view of the Engliſh 
ſhore, nothing but the King's indiſpoſition, (who lay 
then ill of the ſmall-pox at Calais) could have hin- 
dered him to come over to England, that he might 
enjoy the honour of waiting upon one of the greateſt 
men that ever was, and whom, next to his maſter, 
his greateſt ambition was to ſerve. But being de- 
prived of ſo great a happineſs, he had ſent the per- 
ſon that was neareſt to him in blood, to aſſure him 
of the profound veneration he had for his perſon, 
and how much he was reſolved, to the utmoſt of his 
Power, to cult:vate a particular amity and friendſhip 
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promiſe, in giving ſecret orders to the French Gene- 


French 


© betwixt his maſter and him.” This narrative has a 
very fair appearance, and has ſo long paſſed for an in- 
diſputable truth that I ſhould not eaſily have inclined 
to queſtion it; but thus much is certain, that, if there 
be any truth in it, it would be a very difficult matter 
to find it out, becauſe almoſt every circumſtance of it 
may be ſhewn to be falſe. It appears from Lockhart's 
letters, who was not only the Protector's Ambaſſador 
in France, but alſo Commander in Chicf of his forces, 
that the difficulty at the opening the campaign lay in 
bringing the Cardinal to reſolve upon beſieging Dun- 
kirk early, becauſe the Spaniards were poſſeſſed of 
Heſdin, and were thereby in a condition to have made a 


diverſion by an excurſion into France, and the people 


clamoured that the Cardinal was leaving them at the 
mercy of the Spaniards, while the army of France was 
to be employed in taking of towns, which were to be 
given up to the Engliſh, their antient and inveterate 
enemy (203). It appears farther, that it was unpoſ- 
ſible for the French to have broke their treaty with 
Cromwell in this reſpect, for three reaſons the ſirſt, 
becauſe without the aſſiſtance of an additional aſſiſtance 
from him, they were not able to inveſt the place; ſe- 
condly, becauſe he had a pawn in his hand, which was 


(203) Thurlce's 


Sate Papers, 


d at the Suſterer!, p. 552» | 


Vol. Vil. p. 60g 


160, 109, 173. 


Mardy ke, and which was to be given up to France, 


upon putting Dunkirk into his hands; thirdly, becauſe 
after taking the place, the preſervation of their own 
conqueſts, and even of their army, depended abſolutely 
upon the continuance of his friendſhip; fo that if they 


had deceived him, not only the forces of France, and 


the fortune of the war would have been in the utmoſt 
danger, but the perſons alſo of the King and Cardinal, 
who. were at that time in the army (204). We may 


(2c 4) Quincy, 


add to all this, that there is not the leaſt notice of ſuch Tom I. p. 238. 
Kiencourt, Toms 


a tranſaction in Whitlocke, or in any of the Hiſtorians 


the place betrayed to him by the Spaniih Goverror, 
which he refuſed (205) as leſs honourable than receiv- 
ing it from France, a thing altogether incredible if he 
had entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of their fincerity. 
Add to all this, that from ſeveral of Lockhart's let- 
ters it appears, he never had the leaſt jealouſy of the 
Cardinal in that point (206), and that it there had been 
any ſuch tranſaction as this between the Protector and 


the French Ambaſſador, it could not have eſcaped the Vel. VII. p. 174. | 


Miniſter's notice. In reference to Marſhal Crequi and 
Mr Mancini, they came over in conſequence of Crom- 
well's ſending his ſon-in-law Falconbridge to compli- 
ment the King and Cardinal, who carried letters from 
the Protector to both, and was received with unprece- 
dented marks of reſpect. Beſides, the French Marſhal 


and the Cardinal's nephew had their audience of Crom- 
well before Dunkirk was taken, which within one hour 
after it's being taken was put into the Engliſh hands. 
The truth of the matter was, what does infinitely more 
honour to Cromwell than this ſtory, that the French 
durſt not deceive him, nay, durſt not take any — 

at 


. os * . ; 1. — „ 
years, and therefore it was not doubted but he had of thoſe times, and, which is the more remarkable, Bus 3 II, 
ſent him the copy of the order beforementioned. The Whitlocke informs us, that Cromwell might have had 5. 12g. 


(20% Memcrials 


of the Engi:h 
affairs, p. 974» 


(206) Thurice's 


State Papers, 


(207) Pates's 


De ts 


(a] Whitlocke's 
Mem, p. 674. 


(b) Clarendon's 
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p. 696. 
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England, p. 734. 
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CR O MW E L L 
French King's ſending over the Duke de Crequi to compliment him upon the occaſion, 
in return to a civility of the ſame kind paid by the Protector, in ſending over his ſon- in- 


law Lord Fauconberg (a), laſted not long; for his favourite daughter, Mrs Cleypole, 
falling fick of a diſtemper, which, by the excruciating pains it brought upon her body, 


not a little diſtempered her mind, ſo wounded him by her vehement exclamations againſt 


. S 


his cruelties, and more eſpecially for the death of Dr Hewett, on whoſe behalf ſhe had 


made the moſt importunate interceſſions, that he was no leſs affected thereby than from her 
death, which happened on the 6th of Auguſt following (5). He was, from that time, 
wholly altered, grew daily more reſerved and ſuſpicious, not indeed without great reaſon ; 
for he found a general diſcontent prevailed through the nation, a ſignal diſaffection in the 
Army, and a great increaſe of the influence of the Republicans, to whom his ſon-in-law 
Fleetwood, and even his wife, were very much inclined ; and beſides them, his Privy- 
Counſellors Pickering and Sydenham, upon whom he had principally depended, and even 
Deſborough, his near relation and great confident, caballed with Lambert, fo that he knew 
not which way to turn, or what to expect (c). Theſe cares having long tormented his 
thoughts, at laſt affected his body, ſo that, while at Hampton- Court, he fell into a kind of 
ſlow fever, which ſoon degenerated into a tertian ague. For about a week his diſeaſe con- 
tinued without any dangerous ſymptoms, inſomuch that every other day he walked abroad; 
but one day, after dinner, his five Phyſicians coming to wait upon him, one of them having 


felt his pulſe, ſaid, that it intermitted, at which, being ſomewhat ſurprized, he turned 


() Echard'sHiſt. 
England, p. 734 


pale, fell into a cold ſweat, and, when he was almoſt fainting, ordered himſelf to be car- 


ried to bed, where, by the aſſiſtance of cordials, being brought a little to himſelf, he 


made his will with reſpect to his private affairs (4). As to the remaining part of the hi- 


ſtory of his diſtemper, which, on many accounts, is very remarkable, the reader will find 


it in the notes [OO]. Being removed to London he became much worſe, grew firſt lethar- 


that could give him the leaſt jealouſy or ſuſpicion ; for 
it was his fleet and army that enabled them to do all 
they did, and there is nothing more certain, than that 
he was the true author of all their future grentneſs, as 
well as of that lamentable depreſſion of the Spauiſh 
monarchy, which it could never recover, and which 
has been ſo fatal to the ballance of power in Europe. 
[OO] The reader will find it in the notes] It is 
impoſſible to have a better account of his laſt ſickneſs, 


than that given by Dr Bates, who was his Pnyſician. 


After mentioning the circumſtance of making his private 


Will, as related in the text, he proceeds thus: Next 


Elenchus Mo- 
tuum, P. ii. p· 2 34, 


235, 236. 


morning early, when one of his Phyſicians came to viſit 
him, he aſked him (207), Why he looked fo ſad?' and 


when he made anſwer, That ſo it became any one, 
* who had the weighty care of his life and health upon 
him; © Ye Phyſicians, ſaid he, think I ſhall die.” 
Then the company being removed, holding his wife 
by the hand, he ſpoke to him to this purpoſe: © I tell 
you I ſhall not die this bout, I am ſure on't.” And 
becauſe he obſerved him to look more attentively upon 
him at theſe words, Don't think, ſaid he, that I am 
mad; I ſpeak the words of truth, upon ſurer grounds 
than Galen or your Hippocrates furniſh you with. 


my prayers alone, but alſo to the prayers of thoſe 
who entertain a ſtricter commerce and greater intereſt 
with him. Go on chearfully, baniſhing all ſadneſs 
from your looks, and deal with me as you would do 
with a ſerving- man. Ye may have a {kill in the na- 
ture of things, yet nature can do more than all Phy- 
ſicians put together, and God is far more above na- 
* ture.” But being ordered to take his reſt, becauſe 


he had not ſlept the greateſt part of the night; as the 


Phyſician was coming out of the chamber, he acciden- 


tally met another, who had been a long time very fa- 


miliar with him, to whom © I am afraid, ſays he, our 
Patient will be light- headed.“ Then, faid he, 
* you are certainly a ſtranger in this houſe. Don't 
you know what was done laſt night; the Chaplains, 
and all who are dear to God, being diſperſed into 
* ſeveral parts of the palace, have prayed to God for 
© his health, and all have brought this anſwer, He 
« ſhall recover.” Nay, to this degree of madneſs they 
came, that a publick faſt bring for his ſake kept at 
Hampton-Court, they did not ſo much pray to God 
for his health, as thank him for the undoubted pledges 
of his recovery, and repeated the ſame at Whitehall. 
Theſe oracles of the ſaints were the cauſe that the Phy- 
ficians ſpake not a word of his danger, In the mean 
time Cromwell leaving Hampton-Court, where hither- 
to he had lain fick, is brought to London, and the 
Phyſicians meet at a conſultation in the chamber of the 


God almighty himſelf hath given that anſwer, not to 


gick, 


aforementioned Doctor, who at that time was troubled 


with a grievous head-ach, and an impoſthume in his 


ear. But next morning early, another Phyſician com- 
ing, who had watched all night with the patient, and 
telling the relt how ill he had been in the laſt fit, they 
al concluded that he could hardly out-live another. 
This fentence of the Phyſicians awaking the Privy- 
Council; it an appointed time, they come to adviſe him 
that he would name his ſucceſſor. But when in a drouſy 
fit he anſwered out of purpoſe, they again aſkceu him if 
he did not name Richard his eldeſt ſon for his ſucceſſor, 
to which he anſwered, Yes. 
his Will was which heretofore he had made concerning 


the heirs of the kingdom, he ſent to look for it in his 


cloſet and other places, but in vain, for he had either 
burnt it himſelf, or ſomebody elſe had ſtole it.“ All 
tiiis agrees very well with thoſe authentick accounts 
wiritten by Lord Falconberg and Secretary Tharloe 
to Henry Cromwell in Ireland. In the letters o e 


laſt it is ſaid, that the Protector named his ſucceſſor in 


writing during the ſitting of the laſt Parliament; that 
he folded up the paper containing this nomination in 
the form of a letter directed to 'Thurloe ; that when 
he was fo ill at Hampton-Court he ſaid this letter lay 
upon the table in his ſtudy, and directed it ſhould be 
brought, but ſearch being made for it no ſuch paper 
could be found (208). Ir is farther faid, that he de- 
clared his ſon Richard his ſucceſſor, in the preſence 
of ſeveral of his Council, but this was generally 
doubted at the time, and is not affirmed in the Procla- 
mation upon Richard's aſſuming the title of Protec- 
tor (209). Before I cloſe this note it may not be amiſs 
to diſcuſs two points, that ſeem to have been but indif- 
ferently treated ; the firſt is with reſpe to his pretend- 
ing to have received a revelation that he ſhould not die 
at that time, not only at the beginning of his ſickneſs, 
but after he was brought to London, and given over by 
thoſe of the Faculty that were about him. The fact it- 
ſelf is very certain; General Fleetwood mentions it in 
a letter to Henry Cromwell, but recommends ſecrecy to 
him till the event ſhould direct him whether to bury it 
in ſilence or proclaim it to the world (210). One 
would think it hardly poſſible to aſſign a reaſon for this, 
excluding fanaticiſm or enthuſiaſm ; and yet a foreign 
writer pretends to relate, upon good authority, ſome- 
what on this head that deſerves notice. He obſerves, 
that the Phyſician who attended the Protector could not 
help expreſſing great aſtoniſhment at his boldneſs in this 
reſpect, to whom Cromwell, when they were alone, 
expreſſed himſelf to this effect: You are an honeſt 
man, Doctor, and have good ſenſe, I wonder that you 
don't ſee that I hazard nothing by my prediction; 
* for if, as you ſay, I ſhould not ſurvive twenty-four 

hours, 


wy 


Then being aſked where 
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gick, then delirious; from whence recovering a little, but not enough to give any diſtinct 
directions as to the management of publick affairs; he died on Friday, September the 3d, 
1658, aged ſomewhat more than fifty- nine years and four months. Some have intimated | 
a ſuſpicion, that he died of poiſon (e); but the nature and length of his diſeaſe, together / ? 
with his body's being publickly opened, ſeems to deſtroy all probability in ſuch a ſuppo- 


ſition. 


It appears to be more generally agreed, that there was ſomething very myſterious 


in the manner of diſpoſing of his body, which ſeveral authors, and thoſe too of oppoſite 
principles, very poſitively aſſert, was never carried to Weſtminſter-Abbey; it would un- 


doubtedly be a very difficult thing to affirm which of the ſtories that are told about it is moſt 


probable ; tho? there can be nothing clearer, than that none of them ought to be accounted 


certain (f) [P]. 


A very pompous funeral was ordered at the publick expence, and 


performed from Somerſet-Houſe, with a ſplendor not only equal but ſuperior to any that 
has been beſtowed upon crowned heads ; though it is ſaid, that expence fell heavy upon 
his family, and upon ſome of the tradeſmen who furniſhed the ornaments of that ſolem- 


nity, of which as there are many particular accounts common to be met with, there 


© hours, this rumour of my recovery which will be dif- 
« faſed through the whole nation, will keep the minds 
of men in ſuſpenſe, and prevent my enemies from 
coming to any certain reſolutions : on the other hand, 
if I ſhould recover, as you Phyſicians are not infalli- 


© ble, it will add new credit to my government, and 


the bulk of this people will believe me a man ſent 
from God (211).“ It may be objected, that it is very 
improbable Cromwell ſhould deal ſo very freely with 


any man, and indeed I lay no great ſtreſs upon this 


ſtory, but this may be obſerved by the way, that the 
only vanity he had was boaſting of his power to over- 
reach, of which there is a remarkable inſtance in what 
he ſaid to Mr Waller (212), and ſtill a ſtronger inſtance 
in a matter of greater notoriety, for to his firſt Parlia- 
ment he magnified the Inſtrument of Government as the 
moſt compleat thing that could be, whereas, in his 


ſpeech to his laſt Parliament, he ran it down as a weak 


and inconſiſtent project, which he compared to a rotten 
plank (213). Beſides, had he lived, the Doctor durſt 
not have diſcloſed it in prejudice to his ſcheme of paſ- 
ſing for a Prophet, and his divulging it after his death 
ſerved only to ſhew, that the Protector was in reality a 
conſummate Politician to the very laſt. The ſecond 
point to be explained is as to his being poiſoned, of 
which Mr Wood tells us (214) there was a report that 
it was done by Dr Bates, but he inſinuates that this was 
invented by the Dodtor's friends, to apologize for his 
conduct in thoſe times, and that it might be no bar to 


his preferment; for he was Phyſician to King Charles, 


to the Protector Oliver, and to King Charles II. Arch- 
deacon Echard (215) ſets it down as a fact that he gave 
Cromwell a /ure doſe, but, in this reſpect, neither of 
theſe writers deſerve much credit, fince it appears from 
Whitlocke (216), that there was a rumour of his being 
poiſoned at the very time of his death, conſequently 
it was not a tale invented after the Reſtoration ; and 
that it was not a fact, appears from the ſenſe his fa- 
mily had of it, viſible in the Letters of Fleetwood, 
Falconberg, and Thurloe, and from the hiſtory of his 
diſtemper in thoſe letters, which appears to have been 
at firſt a ſlow fever, then a tertian, and at laſt a double 
tertian, which might well carry off a perſon of his 
years, without the afliſtance of a ſure doſe, and indeed 
in ſpite of the aſſiſtance of the Faculty; neither can it 
be believed, that ſuch a thing was practiſed upon ſuch 
a perſon by one, when, at the ſame time, he was at- 
tended by four other Phyſicians. | 

[PP] Than that none of them ought ta be 
certain.) In the firſt place it is proper to produce an 
authentick proof of the only fact that is aſſerted in the 
text, that his body was really buried before his pom- 
pous funeral. Dr Bates gives us this account in the fol- 
lowing words (217): His body being opened; in the 
* In the animal parts, the veſſels of the brain ſeemed to 


flamed ; but, in the natural, the ſource of the di- 
ſtemper appeared, the ſpleen, though ſound to the 
eye, being within filled with matter like to the lees 
of oil. Nor was that incongruous to the diſeaſe that 
for a long time he had been ſubje& unto, ſince, for 
at leaſt thirty years, he had at times heavily com- 
plained of hypochondriacal indiſpoſitions. Though 
his bowels were taken out, and his body filled with 
ſpices, wrapped in a fourfold ſear-cloth, but put firſt 


into a coffin of lead and then into a wooden one, yet 
VOI. III. No. 132. 
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accounted” 


be over-charged ; in the vitals, the lungs a little in- 


is no 
need 


* it purged and wrought through all, fo that there was 
* neceſſity of interring it before the ſolemnity of his 
funeral.“ Echard aſſerts preciſely the ſame thing, 
and, in all probability, from the ſame authority. We 
have another ſtory, ſaid to be founded on the teſtimony 
of Mr Barkſtead, fon to the famous Barkſtead, who 
was Lieutenant of the Tower in Cromwell's life-time, 
to this effect (218): * That Barkſtead, the father, a- 


© mong other confidents of Cromwell's, deſiring in his 


© illneſs to know where he would be buried, the Pro- 


tector anſwered, where he had obtained the greateſt 
victory and glory, and as nigh the ſpot as could be 
gueſſed where the heat of the action was, wzz. in the 
field at Naſeby in Northamptonſhire : which accor- 
dingly was thus performed; at midnight, ſoon after 
his death, the body, being firſt embalmed and wrap- 
ped in a leaden coffin, was in a hearſe conveyed to 
the ſaid field, Mr Barkſtead himſelf attending, by 
order of his father, cloſe to the hearſe. Being come 
to the field, they found about the midſt of it a grave 
dug about nine foot deep, with the green ſod care- 
fully laid on one fide, and the mould on the other, 
in which the coffin being put, the grave was inſtantly 
filled up, and the green ſod laid exactly flat upon it, 
care being taken that the ſurplus ſhould be clear re- 
moved. Soon after, the like care was taken that 
* the field ſhould be entirely ploughed up, and it was 
* ſown three or four years ſucceſſively with corn.” 
We have a very different account from Mr Oldmixon, 
who aſſures us that he had it from a gentlewoman who 
attended the Protector in his laſt ſickneſs (219): She 
told me, ſays he, that the day after Cromwell's 
death, it was conſulted how to diſpoſe of his corpſe, 
* they could not pretend to keep it for the pomp of a 

publick burial. Amongſt other propoſals this was 
one, that, conſidering the malice, rage, and cruelty 
of the Cavaliers, it was moſt certain, they, who ne- 
ver ſpared either living or dead, in the luſt of their 


A 


dreadful enemy, if ever it was in their power ; and, 
to prevent it's falling into ſuch barbarous hands, it 
was reſolved to wrap it up in lead, to put it aboard 


=” 0-6 0 0. 


Thames, which was done the night following, two 
* of his near relations, with ſome truſty ſoldiers, un- 
* dertaking to do it.” That the Protector's body was 
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Mem p.6-4 
Wood's A ben. 
Oxon. V. I. IL 
col. 421. 
Echard's Hiſt, 


Engl. p. 734+ 


F Fee that point 
explained at large 
in the notes. 


(218) Compleat 
HiR. cf England, 

Vol. III. p. 228. 
in the notes. 


(219) Hiſt. of 
the Stuarts, 
Vol. J. p · 426. 


revenge, would inſult the body of this their moſt 


a barge, and to ſink it in the deepeſt part of the 


buried before the publick and pompous ceremony of 


the funeral ſeems to be out of all doubt, but that there 
was a body interred at Weſtminſter, and that this body 
was really the Protector's body, ſeems to be very clear, 
from̃ the following account of what paſſed upon the 
order to diſ-inter him after the Reſtoration (220). 
In the middle iſle of Henry VIIth's chapel, /ays my 
* authority, at the eaſt end, in a vault, was found his 
corps. In the inſide of whoſe coffin, and upon the 
breaſt of the corps, was laid a copper-plate finely gilt, 
incloſed in a thin caſe of lead ; on the one fide 
whereof were engraved the arms of England, im- 
paled with the arms of Oliver ; and, on the reverſe, 
this following legenda: Oliverius Protector Reipub- 
lice Angliæ, Scotia, & Hiberniæ, natus 25 April. 
1599, inauguratus 16 Decembris 1553, Mortuus 
* 3 Septembris ann. 1658. Hic fitus eff. Mr Gifford 
* of Colcheſter, who married the Serjeant's daughter 
(who by order of the Houſe took up the body) had, 


in 1719, the plate.“ [22] O 


. 
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CROMVWELE 


need that we ſhould inſiſt longer upon it here (g). There were other, and thoſe ſtill mere 
extraordinary, marks of publick approbation beſtowed upon his memory, ſuch as the ce- 


lebrated poems of Waller, Sprat, and Dryden, which are like to laſt as long as our lan- 
guage (Y); and which, though the authors lived all of them to change their ſentiment; 

will not fail of giving poſterity a very high idea of thoſe great actions, which were capa- 
ble of exciting ſuch elevated deſcriptions by thoſe who were eye-witneſſes of them. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are multitudes of Latin verſes, ſome of them very fine, which ſpeak the 
ſame language with the ſame warmth (i). In his life-time his actions had been celebrated 
by two very learned foreigners, as well as by his own Secretary Milton (&), with which, 
very probably, he was not diſpleaſed. Yet, after all, Poets are not the moſt credible 
witneſſes, and we are, for very good reaſons, apt to ſuſpect whether truth be the 
grcund-work of panegyricks. It was for this reaſon that Cromwell was mighty deſirous of 
engaging a very learned man to write his hiſtory, in which nevertheleſs he failed ; for 
though conſiderable rewards were offered, that very able perſon declined the taſk (/). We 
have indeed various characters from various perſons, and thoſe too of various ſentiments ; 
yet in moſt of theſe there ſeems to be a mixture either of flattery or of prejudice. Such 
as approved his actions, knew not where to ſtop their praiſes; and ſuch as deteſted his 
proceedings, gave a Jooſe to their reſentments, that, in ſome reſpects perhaps, carried 


them beyond the bounds of truth. Thoſe who hated his perſon went farther ſtill; Lord 


Hollis will hardly allow him either great or good qualities (h,; and as for Lieutenant- 
General Ludlow (), one principal deſign ot his book is to repreſent Cromwell as the 
vileſt and wickedeſt of men. Againſt this laſt writer he has been very well defended: b 

one, who, with great force of argument, and in very elegant language, has ſhewn, that 


þ*) See the =, er had juſt as much right to erect a new Mona:chy, as the long Parliament had 


given from Hol- 
Iis's Memoirs, 


(„) Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. II. 
p- 4* 0, 


() Modeſt Vin- 
dica ion of O. 
Cromwell. 


(p) The World's 
Miſtake in Q, 
Cromwell. 


(2) Cowley's 
Works, Val, II, 
p · 631, Se. 


(r) Father Or- 


leans's Revo'u- 


tions o: England, 
p. 185. 


(5) Clarendon's 


15 Hiſt, Rebellion, 


p. 697. 


(t) Vie de Crom- 
well, par Gre- 
goricL-ti, Vol. II. 
p. 452, 453 


(2 Burnet's Hiſt. 
ot his own times, 


Vol. E. Þ- 7 9s 


(221) Hiſtery 
and Policy re- 
viewed, p. 112, 
113. 

(222) Se Whit- 
lock-, Core, 
and Heath in his 
Flagellum. 


(223) Unfaral- 
lelled Monarch, 
p. I1T, 


(224) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of his own 
times, Vol. I. 
p. 77» 

(225) Unporal- 
lelled Monarch, 
5 93» 


o eſtabliſh a new Commonwealth upon the ruins of our old Conſtitution (6). Another 
writer has laboured to vindicate the long Parliament, by ſhewing that they had the wel- 
fare and reputation of their country more at heart that. Cromwell (y). The learned and 
ingenious Abraham Cowley has excelled all others, as well in reſpect to the matter as the 


manner of repreſenting his actions and adminiltration in the different lights of praiſe and 


cenſure, ſo that his performance may be juſtly eſteemed the moſt perfect of any, as it is 
indeed, beyond compariſon, the molt beautiful of all that have been written upon this ſub- 
ject (3). It is ſaid, that Cardinal Mazarine ſtiled him a fortunate madman (7), Father 


Orleans diſlikes that character, and would ſubſtitute in it's ftead that of a judicious vil- 


lain. The Noble Hiſtorian, with better ſenſe and better language, ſtiles him, a brave 
wicked man (). A certain writer, very converſant in the hiſtory of thoſe times, would 
perſwade us, that a foreign author has given us the juſteſt idea of Cromwell in theſe few 


words: He was a Tyrant without vices, and a Prince without virtues (7). This, perhaps, 


is a character not eaſy to be underſtood. A certain Prelate of our own nation, has a very 
judicious reflection upon his death: he ſays, His life and his arts were exhauſted together, 
and that, if he had ſurvived longer, he would have ſcarce been able to preſerve his power 
(4). But it is not in general characters, or from the many lives that have been written of 
Oliver Cromwell, that we may hope to find what it imports us moſt to know, with re- 


ſpect either to his publick or to his private character; and there is ſtill wanting, though 


there ſeems to be now ſufficient materials, a candid, circumſtantial, and ſenſible account 
of both. As to the firſt, the world may juſtly expect to be ſatisfied how his domeſtick 
adminiſtration was conducted, what meaſures he & 


preſſions he removed, what grievances he detected and took away, what reſpect he paid 
to the laws, and with what revenue he was pleaſed to be contented. Theſe are things that 


would give us a true and rational notion of his title to fame, conſidered as the poſſeſſor 
of ſupreme power, by what means ſoever attained, or held by whatever title [22]. As 


to 


urſued for the general benefit and ad- 
vantage of the people, what ſuperior and extraordinary bleſſings he procured, what op- 


[2 2 ] Or held by whatever title.) It has been 
ſaid, by ſuch as were deſirous of raiſing the character 
of Cromwell, that the nation was much benefited 
by his government, that there was nothing of 


pomp or needleſs magnificence in his dreſs, his 


equipage, his houſhold, or in his way of living 
(221); that his ears were open to complaints and 
to informations of every kind ; that he was fa- 
miliar with his old friends, and with the officers 
and ſoldiers of the army, after his advancement 
to the ſupreme power, which ſhewed that he had 
not either pride or vanity (222); that he ſhewed 
much juſtice in all private affairs, adminiſtered thoſe 
of the publick with frugality, and paid both his 


civil and military officers punctually (223); that he 


kept up a great face of religion in his own Court, and 
through the nation ; that he always profeſſed himſelf 
for liberty of conſcience, and ſhewed a very high zeal 
for the Proteſtant religion 224); that Weſtminſter-hall 
was never filled with Judges of greater learning and 
worth, than in his time (225) ; that his army obſerved 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and were not troubleſome in 


their quarters (226); that he was beneficent to learned (226) Wau 
men; that trade flouriſhed in his time (227); and that ley's true C. 
in ſpite of the badneſs of his title to, and the means by r E _ 
which he acquired power, he was univerſally reſpe&ted **' © * 
at home and abroad (228). Now there are alſo ſome (227)Olimix) 
few particulars that deſerve notice on the other fide. Hit, of the 
It is obſerved that Cromwell's motion to the ſupreme Stuarts, Vo 
power was progreſſive, and that his ſtate augmented as b. 41%. 

it went; he took poſſeſſion of the King's lodgings at , 2) Unger. 
Whitehall, when he was only General ; he prevented ra Monarch, 
ſevera! palaces from being ſold while a private man, p. 19. 

that he might poſſeſs them in a princely character (229) ; : 
he gradually increaſed his great officers, to the very (229) . 
end of his life; and, by a ſtroke of prerogative for Me: bong 
which none of our Kings ſet him a precedent, would rn 
have made a houſe full of new Peers at once (230). (jo) Ser tht 
Our former Kings ſwore to maintain the laws and li- fourth part af 
berties of their people, the meaning of which was very the Hit: of Ir 
well known and aſcertained ; but Cromwell's Inſtru- dependent), 
ment of Government was of his own making, ſo that his? 9 


oath to maintain it was only ſwearin g he would govern (2 zu Cake"De 
by his own will (231). Yet this was not kept, for tection, vol. l. 
the p. 65. 


my -4 — 4 hy — 


— 
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than to the advantages yielded to the nation. 


" the humble Petition and Advice was a new model of 
government, which, as perfect as it was, needed a 
Supplement, and had it; ſo that a government fre- 
quently changed, and changed by the will of him who 
adminiſtered it, was moſt certainly an arbitrary go- 
„ Lndlow's vernment, if there ever was one in the world (23 2). 

bw vol. II. He might be familiar with his creatures, and it was 

5.591, 592+ 593+ neceſſary he ſhould be ſo with his officers ; yet not only 

; Hollis and Ludlow, but even Whitlocke (233) ſays, 

(233) Meer he took upon him great ſtate; and Sir Philip War- 

ae 66, wick (234), without intending him any hurt, confirms 

the ſame thing. There was a ſtrange kind of ſplendor 

(2114) Warwick's in his time at Whitehall, for ſometimes his Court wore 

M-m.irs,0.243- an air of ſtately ſeverity, at other times he would un- 

bend himſelf and drink freely, though not to exceſs, that 
he might have an opportunity of ſounding then mens 
thoughts, in their unguarded moments, of fiſhing for 
ſecrets in a free converſation, and of raviſhing opinions 
by unexpected queſtions, for all which he was admi- 
rably qualified by nature, having two qualities that 
ſeldom meet in the ſame perſon, a memory retentive as 
marble, and a judgment that pierced like light- 

(236) Flarellum, ning (235). Sometimes, even in the midſt of {erious 

or the Hie of O. conſultations, he ſtarted into buffoonry; ſometimes, 

Cromwell, p the feaſts that were prepared for perſons of the firſt di- 

ſtinction, were, by a ſignal of drums and trumpets, 

of 0, Cromwell, made the prey of his guards (236) ; there was a kind 
of madneſs in his mirth, as well as of humour in his 

(236 Lnd'ow's gravity, and much of defign in all. His juſtice, when 

Mem. Vol. J. not at his own expence, was his intereſt ; but the caſes 

en of Lilburn, Coney, and Sir Henry Vane, afford no 

great proofs of his ſacrificing intereſt to juſtice when he 

(24-)Clarendon's could not comply with both (237). As to frugality, 

| Hit. Rebell'on, there are ſome facts that will not allow us to believe 

1 7 5 their aſſertions. When he turned out the Long Par- 

Mifein O. liament there were five hundred thouſand pounds in 

"NA" their coffers, the value of ſeven hundred thouſand 

pounds in their magazines, the army three or four 
months pay in advance, the fleet in an excellent con- 
dition, and nine hundred thouſand pounds per annum 
had been refuſed for the. cuſtoms and exciſe : when he 
died, the ſtate was much in debt; while he lived, it 
was always embarraſſed ; his army was often in arrear, 
(23% Lnilow's and the fleet in great decay (238). When he firſt {e1- 
Fan. Vol. It. zed the government he levied money by his own au- 


p. 433, 
"Ih 


fairs, p. 661,602, 


Cie D-vel thority, afterwards very large ſums were given by al- 

tn, Vol. II. ſemblies that had no title to be called Parliaments ; 

p. 65, 65, 67, yet all could not ſuffice, even the addition of the vaſt 
6) Winkr ſums raiſed by decimating the Cavaliers, which was a 
s true Chi- dire& breach of the publick faith, ſo much the more 
er of Cn. groſs, as he valued himſelf upon obliging the Parliament 
Er to paſs the Ordinance of Oblivion, and. when they 
„0m came into power again, the Long Parliament declared 
x, of the (239) The their abhorrence of it (239). It is not eaſy to know 
arts, Vol, l Wals Mike what is meant by the face of religion, but this is cer- 
10. in O. Cromwell, 


tain, that religion never wore ſo many faces as in his 
time, nor was he pleaſed to diſcover which face he 


3) — liked beſt; the Preſbyterians he hated, the Church of 
_ England he perſecuted, againſt the Papiſts he made 

laws, but the ſectaries he indulged ; yet ſome of the 
g) Ludlon' Preſbyterian Divines he courted, affected kindneſs to a 
m. Vol. l. | — - Parr's few of the Miniſters of the Church of England (240), 
479. r and entered into ſome very deep intrigues with the Pa- 
2) Ser the 76. piſts; which made Sir Kenelm Digby his favourite, 
"th part of Father White write. in defence of his government, and, 
 Bift, of it which was more, of his conduct; and the Popiſh Pri- 
encency, mate of Ireland, Reily, who boaſted that he hated 
J 50 King Charles IT, the two Dukes his brothers, and the 
1) Cakes Duke of Ormond, ſent precepts through all his pro- 
lion, Vol vince, under his ſeal, to pray for the health, eſtabliſh- 
65. N 


* 


. 


to foreign affairs likewiſe, though very much has been ſaid about them, we are neverthe- 
leſs greatly in the dark. It is to be examined, not only whether the Britiſh nation was 
reſpected and revered by her neighbours, but whether her intereſts were thoroughly un- 
derſtood, and ſteadily proſecuted, We ought to know what meaſures were taken to pro- 
tet, to improve, and to extend our commerce. 
retained that weight, as well as that rank, which ſhe held before amongſt the powers of 
Europe, and whether more reſpect was not had to the deference paid to the government, 


We ſhould be particularly careful to learn 


whether a due attention was preſerved to the balance of power, and whether the unque- 
ſtionable rights of the Engliſh flag were maintained in as high and ample a manner as 
they might have been ; and, in ſhort, whether, without the bounds of our own dominions, 
the nation was the better or the worſe for his directing her affairs [RR]. 


Laſtly, as to 
13 


ment, and proſperity, of the Protector Cromwell and 
his government (241). He is charged with exciting a 
great charitable collection for the diſtreſſed Proteſtants 
abroad, ſending them a part, and making free with 
the reſt (242) As for the Judges in Weſtminſter-hall, 
he differed with St John, he was ſometimes out of hu- 
mour with Hale; he ſet up High Courts of Juſtice, 
unknown to the law, and put Dr Hewe't to death for 
not pleading before one of them. though he offered to 
plead, if any one that fat there and was a Lawyer, 
would give it under his hand, that it was a legal juriſ- 
diction (243); and Whitlocke himſelf owns, that tho? 
he was named 'in the commiſſion he would never ſit, 


| becauſe he knew it was not 244). His Majors-General, 


while they acted, ſuperſeded all law; and the Pro- 
tector himfelf derided Magna Charta, ſo much re- 
ſpected by our Kings (245). The diſcipline of his 
army was neceſſary to his own ſecurity, and be taxed 
this nation to maintain twenty thouſand foot and ten 
thouſand horſe, whereas the King that he brought to the 
block had not a troop of guards (246). Yet, after all, he 
had not much to boaſt in this reſpect, if we may credit 
Mr Coke (247), whoſe words are theſe: * he had no- 
* thing to truſt to but a mercenary army, which 
* he conld not pay, and above half of thoſe would 
* have been content to have cut hi- throat.” He was 
kind to ſome learned men indeed, Milton and Marvell 


were his Secretaries, and though he baniſhed Bid le 5 


the Socinian, he allowed him a penſion (248); M 
have hired Meric Caſaubon to hve rote bis Flite: 
ry (249); and would have entertained ' nomas Hobbes 
in his ſervice for writing the Leviathan, in which 
power is made the ſource of right and the baſis of reli- 
gion (250). He gave the body of Archbiſhop Uiher a 
publick funeral in Weſtminſter-abbey, yet he paid but 
half the expence, and the other half proved a heavy 
burthen upon that Prelate's poor fami y (251). As :o 
the reverence of the nation, a certain writer, ſpeaking 
of the laſt days of his life, deſcribes his ſituation 
thus (252) : His means would not pay for the intel- 
* ligence he was forced to buy at home at home and 


abroad, to diſcover the praQtices which were every 


* day hatching againſt him ; To as he had no ſecurity 
but in the general fear, which all the factions as well 
as he had, that their diſcords might give an occaſion 
* of reſtoring the King, to the ruin of them all.” 
Biſhop Burnet (253) alſo confirms this, as we have 
hinted in the text, and the reader will obſerve, that 
through this whole note there is nothing delivered but 
from authorities, and though it is a long one, much 


more 1s omitted than inſerted. Thoſe who would ſee 


things as they were, will truſt to ſuch accounts as are 


6 
ſupported by facts, and not to ſlorid characters, which \ 


are frequently but beautiful fictions. | 

[RR] For his directing her affairs.) All who are to- 
lerably verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe times know, that 
ſuch as labour to magnify the Protector's government, 
inſiſt principally upon the advantages he gained over 
foreign ſtates, and the terror which he imprinted 
throughout all Europe, of the Engliſh fleets and forces. 
He is repreſented as the conqueror of the Dutch, as 
the great author of their ſubmiſſion and to, and acqui- 
eſcing in, an inferior character of maritime power; 
with reſpe& to this nation, he is ſaid to have atchiev- 
ed what Queen Elizabeth had left imperfect, and what 
the two laſt Kings had meditated indeed, but never 
could bring about ; he is reported to have retrieved 
the honour of the nation with reſpe& to the buſineſs 
of Amboyna ; and, in ſhort, to have given, or rather, 
to have preſcribed, a peace to the Dutch upon his own 


terms 
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We ought to be ſatisfied whether ſhe 
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his private life, it certainly merits our notice in all it's ſeveral branches and relations, fince 


(2<4) Life of O. 
Cromwell, Lord 
Protector, p 265. 


terms (254). In reference to the Mediterranean, he is 
called the ſcourge of the pyratical ſtates, whom he did 
not barely reduce to reaſon, but taught humility (255) ; 
the Portugueſe not only ſought his fiiendſhip of their 


(255) Neal's own accord, but beſought it upon ſuch conditions as 


Hift, of the pu- 
ritans, Vol. IV. 
p. 172, ed his alliance, and would have purchaſed it at a very 
high price, if his amity might have been ſet to fale ; 
but his hatred to a power that durſt not give up the 
Inquiſition, his ſenſe of the Merchants wrongs, and in- 
nate abhorrence of a bigotted Popiſh people, with- 
held him from cloſing with their propoſitions, and in- 
duced him to ſignalize his power by reducing them to 
the loweſt diſtreſs, and that by entering into a treaty 
and alliance with France (257). This alliance was at 
the humble ard earneſt ſuit of that power, willing to 
make any conceſſions which might procure his good- 
will, and ready to ſubſcribe ſuch propoſitions as he 
judged reaſonable for the grounds of their new friend- 
ſhip (258). By this means it is ſaid he obtained a 
better treaty of commerce than had been ſettled with 
that nation in former times; by this he ſignalized his 


(256" See the 
three panegy- 
ricks publiſhed 
by Peck, 


(257 Sre Secre- 
tary Thur loe's 
account of the 
Protector's nego- 
tiations. 


(253) See the 
accbunt before 
cited, as alſo 


_— 4. credit with the firſt power in Europe, and was treated 
3 with deference, not to ſay ſubmiſſion, by that crown 


that to others was often wanting in reſpect (259). By 
(2:9) Welwood's this means he reached over to, and gained footing up- 
Memoirs, p. 110. 
Calais, and laid a foundation for deſigns wonderfully 
great in themſelves, which he did not live to execute 
(260). But, as if bringing the Dutch to ſubmit, giving 
law in the Mediterranean, and being courted by 
France, was not ſufficient, he made himſelf alſo the 
umpire of the North, and ſecured, in the higheſt de- 
gree, the attachment of the Swediſh Monarch, who 
owed to his friendſhip his making ſo formidable an 
appearance, as hardly yielced to that of his glorious 
predeceſſor Guſtavus Adolphus, the ſupport of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the ſcourge of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria (261). Theſe, ſay they, were the great acts of 
Cromwell, by which he made himſelf, and the nation 
he ruled, awful in the eyes of their neighbours, ſecur- 
ed them the full enjoyment of all that they could juſtly 
claim, and- gave them a great facility in acquiring 
whatever more they wiſhed ; ſuch, if we look into 
certain books, were the deeds, and ſuch the honours 
due to the Protector. But, on the other hand, it is 
obſervable, that theſe high eulogies were very boldly 
queitioned in his own times, and that too not by en- 
vious declaimers, who meant to ſhew their eloquence 
in ſatire, or their ſkill in cavilling, but by men of the 
firſt rank, who undertook to contradict the facts, and 
to ſhew that the whole ſcheme of his foreign politicks 
was either falſe in it's principles, or narrow in it's foun- 
dation. They bid us remember it was the long Par- 
liament, not he, beat the Dutch; and though we 
ſhould give no credit to what has been inſinuated, that 
he was enconraged by them to revolt ſrom and turn 
out his maſters, yet moſt evident it is, that he relaxed 
in his demands, and made a peace upon lower terms, 
not that had been demanded only by, but had been 
| ſubmitted to in reſpect to, the Parliament. He re- 
mitted the three hundred thouſand pounds, which the 
Dutch had offered that Aſſembly for the damages ſu- 
ſtained during the war; he did not inſiſt upon an an- 
nual revenue for the liberty of fiſhing in our ſeas, he 
inſiſted upon no other proof of our ſovereignty at ſea 
than the ceremony of the flag; and even in reſpect to 
the buſineſs of Amboyna, the ſatisfaction obtained was 
not ſubſtance but ſhew, for, tho' ſtrongly worded in 
the treaty, yet being reſerred to Commiſſioners, it 
came to nothing, any more than the reſtitution of the 
iſland of Poleron, which was ſtipulated indeed, but 
never complied with (262). Not that Cromwell want- 
ed force ſufficient to have compelled what he pleaſed, 
but the expulſion of the King out of the dominions of the 
State, and the excluſion of the Prince of Orange from 
the dignities due to his family; the conſenting to which 


(260) Sir Willem 
Temple'sWor kes, 
Vol. I. p. 356. 


(261) Mi'ton's 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 211, 218, 226, 


2620 Coke's De- 
tection, Vol. II. 
pe 46, 47» 


was a violation of the Dutch Conſtitution, were, tho” 


private advantages only, accepted as equivalents for the 
benefits. that might have been obtained for the nation 
(263) Warwick's (263). What there was therefore of honour in the 
Memoirs, p. 372+ Dutch peace, belonged of right to the Parliament, un- 
der whole auſpice all the victories, fave one gained by 


ſelves (264). With all the reſt of Europe the Engliſh ( 
he ſhould be pleaſed to grant (256). Spain too court- 


on, the Continent, repaired to England the loſs of 


WR L L. 


by 


Monk, were obtained that procured it; and moſt of 
thoſe great points they inſiſted upon had been claimed 
by King Charles and King James, as one of their own 
advocates acknowledges, in a piece dedicated to them- 
Commonwealth was at peace, the King of Portugal's ban % 
addreſſes were in conſequence of the Parliament's re- fixed by Mars 
ſenting his protection of Prince Rupert, and, beſides, mont Neech,n 
in the ſituation of that crown, it was no wonder they - u tranſl ain 
made any advances to the firſt maritime power in Eu- Ca,, 
rope (265). The glory of the Engliſh flag in the No 
Mediterranean has been juſily aſcribed to Blake, who (265) Nile, 
was truly an honour to his country, but not mighty Works, gk 


. . . l. 
well fatisfied with Cromwell's government any more b 193. 


than Monk was with the Dutch treaty, which he was {2 


not afraid to declare was a baſe piece of treachery (266), 
In his quarrel with Spain, he acted as imprudently as tte; jig. ,; 
unjuſtly ; for the Spaniards had courted the Common- Monk, p. , 
wealth earlier than any other power in Europe, and, | 
with reſpe& to Cromwell, had declared their willing- 
neſs to guaranty his own and his ſucceſſors government, 
as profeſſing an implacable averſion to the Royal Fa- 
mily, and a reſolution to exclude that line from the 
throne, from motives of intereſt (267). They were (26) See Fin. 
willing to have carried on a war againſt France in lve's #ccun; df 
conjunction with Cromwell, upon very eaſy terms, or the Protect r. 
would have cloſed with him without inſiſting upon his 2*%acions, 
taking part in that war at all. The Protector enter- 
tained a treaty which he never deſigned ſhould come 
to any thing, while he provided for a war, which, from 
a proſpect of advantage, he had been bent upon from 
the beginning, and began without publiſhing any de- 
claration (268); all this in the very teeth of the En- 
gliſh intereſt, at that time in the ſole poſſeſſion of the 
whole Spaniſh trade, which was the great ſource of 
our riches (269). It was this that induced him to en- 
ter into a league with France; and the reaſon that led | 
him to prefer the iriendſhip of that power was, the (280) TH, 
excluding the Royal Family out of it's dominions, ve Papen, 
which, joined to the excluſion already obtained out of V. VII. p. 61% 
the territories of the States, and his project of getting 616. 
the ports in the Spaniſh Low-Countries into his own 
hands, ſhews wwhat was the ruling maxim in his poli- 
ticks; which is very ingenuouſly acknowledged, and 
all the particulars clearly ſet forth, in a paper of 
Thurloe's (270). As to his management in the North, 
it was of a piece with the reſt, that is, he did all that 
lay in his power to deſtroy the balance (271), by 
making the King of Sweden maſter of Denmark and 
the North, which had been effected, if it had not 
been for the Dutch, who underſtood and purſued their 
own intereſts better. For, had his ſcheme been brought 
about, he muſt have laid himſelf at the mercy of 
Sweden and France, who, being old allies, would have 
had it in their power to give law to all Europe (272). (272) The 
This being fo viſibly the aim of France, it news plain- Wei: — 
ly why Cardinal Mazarine paid ſuch exceſſive court to „hl.. 
Cromwell, and perhaps it may give ſome light, why 
he ſtiled him a fortunate madman ;'* fortunate, be- 
cauſe, by the bravery of Engliſh ſeamen and ſoldiers, he 
obtained all he ſought ; and madman, becauſe, to the 
temporary ſecurity of his own eſtabliſhment (273), he (273) Rymer' 
ſacrificed the intereſts of his country, the balance of Fader, Ten, 
power, and the tranquillity of Europe, which former . Þ 796 
Kings had always maintained, and the very laſt King, | 
Charles the Firſt, had prevented the French and Dutch 
from diſpoſſeſſing the Spaniards of the Low-Countries, 
and dividing them between them (274) ; which plan 
Cromwell not only accepted but executed. What in- 
fluence theſe errors in policy had upon the ſtate of this 
nation, at home and abroad, may be ſhewn from fads 
that admit of no diſpute, ſuch as the finking of our 
coinage (275), the declenſion of the city of London (27; Happy fi 
in the number of it's inhabitants (276), the loſs of coun- ture State 4 
tries in America, where the Dutch were permitted to England, . 
keep the New Netherlands, now ftiled New York and 
the Jerſeys, though our right to them was inconteſtible 
(277) ; from the decay of the navy, and from the loſs 
of a great part of the Spaniſh trade; to which may 
be added, the laying the foundation of all the ſubſe- (27) Brit 
quent wars for reducing the exorbitant growth of Empire in r 
France, which he aſſiſted, and which without his aſſi- 3 1 
ſtance, - and his weakening the Spaniſh monarchy 2 b 
1 , 


(263) Cole's De. 
tection of the 

four laſt reigns, 
Vol. II. p. 51, 
52, 53. 


(270) Inſerted 
in the firſt Vol, 
of his State 


Papers, p. 759, 


(271) Sir Phil 
Warwick's Me 
moirs, p. 373. 


(274) Sit Philip 
War wick's Me- 
moirs, p. 53, 5% 


(2760 See the 
Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. 


(266 Dr Cum. ia 
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it is from thence only that we can be inſtructed to decide, with probability, as to the 
principles even of his publick actions; for men of different tempers act in the ſame man- 
ner, upon certain occaſions, from very different motives ; and of theſe there is no judg- 
ing, but from an acquaintance with their tempers; which can be no other way fo weil 
known, as from the relation of their private and domeſtick behaviour. Beſides, there is 
2 natural curioſity to enter, as it were, into the privacies of extraordinary perſons ; which 
is a kind of ſlipping behind the ſcenes, and taking a more nice and certain view of their 
conduct, by getting on the wrong ſide of the theatre. Men, called into high ſpheres of 
life, naturally become actors, and wear the robe and buſkin thence forward in publick, 
ſo that we can judge but little of their rea] diſpoſition from their actions, unleſs we obtain 
a kind of key from the knowledge of their private life; fo that circumſtances which, with 
reſpect to others, would be frivolous and impertinent in regard to them, are very uſeful 
as well as entertaining [SS]. The Protector Oliver Cromwell had many children, of 


Milton! whom 


„ Vol. 
1 did, could not have been attained (278). Theſe are if he had made his eſcape, and, in this trim, he ſign- 


Gar l le to be conſidered as brief heads for that examination, ed the engagement at Triploe-Heath, throwing him- 
_ , * Cima the neceſſity of which is ſuggeſted in the text, in order ſelf from his horſe upon the graſs, and writing his name 
be” to the forming a true and impartial judgment of his ad- as he lay upon his belly (285). He had yet another (285) Account 
p. 4. miniſtration as to foreign affairs. faculty beyond theſe, and that was, the art of conceal- of the engage- 
[$8] Are very uſeful as well as entertaining.] It is ing his arts; he diftated a paper once to Treton, which 2 pe 
really not a little ſtrange, that, conſidering Cromwell was impoſed upon the Adjutators as if founded upon — ; 1. 
Was towards forty when he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf their inſtructions, who ſent it expreſs by two of their N 
in oppoſing the project for draining of fens, that we number, Sexby (ho conſpired againſt him when Pro- 
mould know ſo little of his private life; and how little tector) and Laſinby, to Cromwell, then Lieutenant- 
this is, the reader has already ſeen, moſt of the cir- General, at his quarters at Colcheſter. He was in bed 
cumſtances that deſerve credit being mentioned either when they came, bat they demanded and had admit- 
„ TathePer- in the text or in the notes (279). Yet ſome few there tance; when they told him their commiſſion, he aſked 
> Þ.lirician were Who knew and underſtood him thoroughly, before them, with the greateſt rage and reſentment in his looks, 
vl his ine his extraordinary talents were made known to the world, how they durſt bring him papers from the Army ? they 
hiſtory (2% P and in particular his couſin Hampden, of which this ſaid, That paper contained the ſenſe of the Army, and 
once 752% as à remarkable inſtance (280). When things ran they were directed to do it. Are you ſure of that? 
(293) Bulftrode's high in the Houſe of Commons, Mr Hampden and {aid he, with the ſame ſtern countenance, Let me fee 
Memcirs, 1.193, the Lord Digby were going down the Parliament ſtairs, it. He ſpent a long time in reading it, and, as it 
Coke's Der and Cromwell juſt before them, who was known to the ſeemed to them, in reflecting upon it; then, with a 
af latter only by fight: Pray, ſaid his Lordſhip to Mr mild and devout look, he told them it was a moſt juſt 
{t reigns | Hampden, who is that man, for 1 ſee he is on our fide thing, he hoped that God would proſper it, adding, | 
Pr 3b by his ſpeaking ſo warmly to-day ? That ſlowen, return- Iwill land by the Army in theſe defires with my life 285) Flagellum; 
| ed Mr Hampden, whom you ſee before us, abo hath na and fortune (280). In the courſe of his life he was ©. nr. pp 
Th-urke! ornament in his ſpeech, that flowen, I ſay, if we ſhould temperate and ſober, and deſpiſed thoſe that were o- e Be Ins 
Papers, ever come to a breach with the King, which God for- therwiſe. He knew perfectly well the means of con- (287) True Cha- 
II. p. biz bid! in ſuch a caſe, I ſay, that ſloven will be the ciliating friendſhip, in which he was very conſtant to rater of O. 
| greateſt man in England. This prophecy, which was thoſe who went all his lengths, as the Earl of War- Cromwell, p. 9. 
ſo fully accompliſhed, roſe chiefly from the ſenſe that wick, and ſome others, did (287); and could be very 1 
great man had of Cromwell's indefatigable diligence civil to ſuch as diſapproved his meaſures, provided they eee W hit- 
in purſuing whatever he undertook ; and, in truth, he did not oppoſe them, which was the cafe of St John als ceo 
had this remarkable quality in a very high degree, for Whitlocke, and others (288) ; but if they differed with CT 
Inſerted | | whatever he had in view, remained ever in his thoughts, him, he forgot all former ties, as appeared by his im- 289) Ludlow's | 
firſt Vol, and every thing he {aid or did was ſome way calculated 22 Sir Henry Vane, removing Mzjor-General Memoirs, Vol. IT, 
Ow: to promote it; ſo that if ſteadineſs, vigilance, and ad- arriſon, and obliging the Lord Viſcount Say and the f. 532) 563,577. 
p. 759 dreſs, could attain any point, as indeed What point is Lord Grey of Groby to live in a kind of voluntary | 
there they will not attain? he was ſure to accompliſh exile (289). In his family he ſhewed great kindneſs (299) True Cha- 


Sir Phih : NE 3 9 4 
Erde "a (21) True Cha- whatever he thought were worthy of undertaking (281). but without any diminution of his authority ; he was _ 
5 naler orf O. He had another quality, which ly uſeful to very reſpe&ful to his moth e 
p. 373 e had another quality, which was equally uſeful to y reſpe d ful to his mother, and very tender towards | 


Cromwcil, p. 1. him, and that was, diſcerning the temper of thoſe he his wife (290); yet neither had any influence over (297 Heath” 
had to deal with, and dealing with them accordingly. him; he expreſſed a deep ſenſe of the concern which 4 66 
The Before he became Commander in Chief, he kept up a the former expreſſed for his danger, heard whatever 1 1 5 
J's Miſtake very high intimacy with the private men, taking great ſhe.ſaid to him patiently, but acted as he thought pro- (292) Echard's 
ade; pains to learn their names, by which he was ſure to call per, and, in reſpect to her burial, directly againſt her Hi. of England, 
them, ſhaking them by the hand, clapping them on dying requeſt (291). The latter is ſaid to have made? 726· 
the ſhoulder, or, which was peculiar to him, giving a prepoſition, tending towards reſtoring the King. but | 
them a ſlight box on the ear, which condeſcending fa- he rejected it (292), as he had before ſhewn himſelf un- Lives of 
| miliarities, with the paſſion he expreſſed for their in- moved, when his fon Richard threw himſelf at his ee ON ; 
Rymers i tereſts, gave him a power eaſier conceived than de- feet, to diſſwade him from taking King Chorles's life 1712, pe nb. 
ra, Tom, (292) Pens E- ſcribed (282). He tried to inveigle the Earl of Man- (293). He did not ſeem to take amiſs applications of 
5.793 Leachu Motu, cheſter, but finding his ſentiments of another kind, he the like kind from other perſons, as from Whitlocke 20% Memor'als 
| * ſell upon him in the Houſe of Commons, and procured (2940, but that Gentleman thought he loſt his confi- of Egęliſh Af- 
his removal. He carried himſelf with ſo much reſpe& dence by it; from the Marquis of Hertford, whom he Fairs, p. 516, 
to Fairfax, that he knew not how to break with him, treated very reſpectfully (295) ; and from Dr Brownrig 
Sit Phil (233) This ap- though he knew that he betrayed him (283). He not Biſhop of Exeter, to whom he ſhewed more kindnets (295) Hearne's 
nee Nu a, only deceived Harriſon, Bradſhaw, and Ludlow, but than to any other man of his rank and profeſſion, and — ” 
„ P. 375 Fairfax's ff. mote outwitted Oliver St John, who had more parts than of whom, with ſome earneſtneſs, he aſked advice (296) : Vol. II. p. $32. 
Nemours, them all, and foiled Sir Henry Vane with his own wea- My advice, ſaid the good Prelate, muſt be in the noch | 
Pons ; in ſhort, he knew men perfectly, worked them of the goſpel ; Render to Cæſar the things that are (295) Memorials 
Happy fi to his purpoſes, as if they had been cattle, and, which Cæſar's, and to God the things that are God's: to f B''bop Brown- 
State of is ſtill more wonderful, did that often while they con- which he made no reply. All this ſhews a very great n. enz. 
and, p. 7d. . — E- ceived that they were making a tool of him (284). a very unuſual calmneſs of mind; yet he was natu- 
pnMotuum, His ſtrength of mind, or ſtrength of head, call it which rally haſty and paſſionate, which thoſe who were about (297) Mr Maid- 
you will, enabled him to impoſe even upon the greateſt him ſometimes felt (297) ; but he knew how to com- af the Prosch 
bodies of men; he led the reſentment of the Houſe of poſe matters again by a proper and an immediate con- to wha — 
Commons againſt the Army, till the latter were in a deſcenſion, of which he gave a ſtrong inſtance to Lord ewas, in 
) Britiſh flame, and very angry with him; when he came to Broghill, and another to Secretary Thurloe. He knew Zune Som 
ire in Ame them, it was upon a flea-bitten nag, all of a foam, as the force of family connections, and employed them + The Vo 
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(y) Oldmixon's 
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(* Flagellum, 
or the life of O. 
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p · 169. 


(293) Ludlow's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 
p. 419, 425» 


(299) Flagellum, 
or the life of O, 
Cromwell, p. 
183, 184. 


(300) Oldmiron's 
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whom ſix ſurvived to be men and women, viz. two ſons and four daughters. 1. Richard 


Cromwell was born the 4th, and baptized the 19th of October, 1626, and died July 
13th, 1712, at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire (. 2. Henry Cromwell, born January the 
20th, 1627, chriſtened the next day, died March 25th, 1674 (x). (z.) Bridget, who 
firſt married Commiſſary- General Ireton, and, after his deceaſe, Lieutenant-General Fleet. 


wood; as both her huſbands were zealous Republicans, ſhe had no ſmall tincture of the 


lame ſpirit, which was very diſpleaſing to her father. In other reſpects ſhe was a woman 
of very good ſenſe, regular in her behaviour, and was highly inſtrumental in promoting 
the intereſts of her ſecond huſband, who was very much guided by her advice (y), 
(2.) Elizabeth, born Anno Domini 1630; ſhe married John Cleypole, Elq; a Northamp. 
tonſhire Gentleman, whom the Protector made Maſter of the Horſe, created him a Ba- 
ronet July 16th, 1657, and appointed him one of his Lords (z). (3.) Mary, who was 
married, with great ſolemnity, to the Lord Viſcount Fauconberg, November 18th, 163), 
but the ſame day more privately, according to the office in the Common: Prayer Book. 
She was a Lady of great beauty, and of a very high ſpirit, one who, after her brother 
Richard was depoſed, is thought to have promoted very ſucceſsfully the reſtoration of King 
Charles. Her huſband was ſent to the Tower by the Committee of Safety, and was in 


very ſucceſsfully. It was by this that he managed Ire- 
ton, and afterwards Fleetwood (298). The dealers in 


ſecret, or rather, ſcandalous hiftory, ſay, he found an- 


other method of managing Lambert; which there is 
no need to believe, ſince it is viſible that he cajoled 
him for a long time with the hopes of the ſucceſſion 
(299) : he married all his daughters well, and was kind 
to their huſbands ;. but it is ſaid he gave them no for- 
tunes, which, if true, muſt have been becauſe it was 
not in his power. Some have wondered that he did 
not court the alliance of ſome foreign houſe ; and ſome- 
thing of this kind was once ſpoken of for the Prince of 
Conde, for whom he had a particular kindneſs, and 
aimed at making him great in the ſame way as him- 
ſelf ; he ſerved in the Spaniſh army againſt his natural 
Prince; the Protector was for making him a Sovereign 
at the expence of the Spaniards he ſerved, by giving 
him the beſt part of their Low-Countries ; but the 
French would not agree to this, and fo it came to 


nothing, as the buſineſs of the match had done 


long before. He is cenſured for keeping his eldeſt ſon 
at a diſtance from buſineſs, and for giving him no em- 
ployments (300); but for this, perhaps, there is not 
any juſt ground. He married him to a Lady who 
brought him a good fortune ; he ſuffered him to purſue 
the bent of his inclinations, and to lead the life of a 
plain, honeſt, country gentleman ; which, for a time, 
was highly ſuitable to his own intereſts, as it ſeemed to 


_ correſpond with the terms of the [n/irument of Go- 


(301) See his 
ſpeech to his firſt 
Parliament in 
Whitlocke, 


(302) Lives of 
N!luftriousPerſons 
who died in 
1712. p. 287. 


(303) Ludlow's 
Mem. Vol. II. 
p. 534. 


(04) See his 
letters to Thur- 
loe amongſt the 
State Papers, 
which are a ſeries 
of complaints. 


(305) Flageilum, 
or the life of O. 
Cromwell, 


P · 169. 


(306) Bates's E- 


 tenchusMotuum, 


P. 233, 234+ 


(307) See a great 
number of theſe 
letters in Thur- 
loe's and in Ni- 
cholls's Collec- 
tions, as well as 
in Ruſh worth 
and Whitlocke, 


wernment, and the diſlike which the Protector, when 
firſt ſo called, expreſſed of hereditary right (301). 
When he had afterwards brought about a change in af- 
fairs, he altered, at the ſame time, his conduct to- 
wards his ſon, named him the firſt Lord in his Other 
Houſe, reſigned to him the chancellorſhip of Ox- 
ford (302), and went as far as he could go, for fear of 
diſobliging Fleetwood. His ſecond fon, Henry, he 
ſent over into Ireland, where he raiſed him gradually 
to the poſt of Lord Lieutenant (303) ; though in this 
he ſeemed to give him the preference, yet in reality he 
uſed him more harſhly than the other ; for, though 
his abilities were good, his manners irreproachable, 
and his ſubmiſſion exemplary, yet he paid no great de- 
ference to his recommendations, and allowed him far 
leſs power than could well be imagined (304). His 
daughter Cleypole was his favourite, and her huſband 


had much of his confidence; he was maſter of his 
horſe, and had the Court ſecret in the Houſe of Com- 


mons (305). It is however to be obſerved, that as his 
government was diſtracted and diſturbed, ſo he was un- 
happy alſo in his family. Neither of his ſons thought 
his eſtabliſhment ſecure or well founded. His daughter 
Fleetwood was a Republican, and ſo were many others 
of his neareſt relations; all the reſt of his daughters 
had a ſecret kindneſs for the Royal Family, of which 
however he was not ignorant (306). He ſhewed a great 
reſpe& for learning and learned men, without affecting 
to be learned himſelf. His letters are however the beſt 
teſtimonies of his parts, for they are varied in their 
ſtile in a very wonderful manner, exactly adapted to 
the purpoſes for which they were written, and the per- 
ſons to whom they were addreſſed (307), His publick 
ſpeeches were long, dark, and perplexed ; and though 
mixed with the language of the times, which was cant, 


than we (313). This is the famous Mr Baxter, who 


title, and the appearance of a legal Parliament (315). 
| = 


very 


yet have ſentiments in them that ſhew very clearly the 
ſuperiority of his underſtanding (308). In his conver- (303) gere. 
ſation he was eaſy and pleaſant, and could unbend him- theſe are f. . 
ſelf without loſing his dignity. He made an excellent found in Vn. 
choice in thoſe he employed, but truſted none of theme Meas 
farther than was neceſſary (309). It may ſeem ſtrange, a 

that in drawing together his character, there ſhould be 630590 
nothing ſaid of his principles as to government or reli- — 28 
gion; but the plain truth is, neither can be diſcovered Cromwell. 
with certainty. We know that he hated a Common- 

wealth and the Preſbyterians, but what his ſentiments 

were in other reſpects it is hardly poſſible to ſay. When 

he recollected himſelf, after the follies of his youth, 

there ſeems to be no doubt that he had ſerious impreſ- 

ſions of religion; and there ſeem to be very firon 

proofs, that he was afterwards tinctured with enthu- 

ſiaſm (310). In the time of his greateſt elevation, to (410) Warn 
ſuppoſe him a Fanatick, ſeems injuſtice to his parts; Memuirs, 54% 
to affirm, as ſome have done, that he loſt all ſenſe of 

religion, is more, than, at this diſtance of time, any 
authorities will warrant. Such as entertain the beſt 

opinion of him allow, that he fell into deep and dan- 

gerous errors, particularly in believing that ſucceſs was 

a mark of the divine approbation (311). Thoſe who (77) Nabe 
ſpeak worſt of him, charge him with a contempt of all Hit. af the is 
things ſacred (312). But, in a matter of this obſcurity, rns, Vu. . 
let us call in the aſſiſtance of one, who knew him well, b. 3. 


and could judge of him in that reſpe& much better (312 As Hill 


Ludlow, aud 


ſpeaks very ſenſibly and clearly to the point. His Coke, 
* name ſtandeth as a monitory monument, or pillar to 

* poſterity, to tell them the inſtability of man in ſtrong (313) In the 
* temptations, if God leave him to himſelf. What count of hi own 
great ſucceſs and victories can do, to lift up a mind li, F.. f. 
that once ſeemed humble. What pride can do, to 

make men ſelfiſh, and corrupt the heart with ill de- 

ſigns. What ſelfiſhneſs and ill defigns can do, to 

© bribe the conſcience, and corrupt the judgment, and 

make men juſtify the greateſt errors and ſins, and ſet 

« againſt the cleareſt truth and duty. What bloodſhed 

and great enormities of life an erring deluded judg- 

© ment may draw men to and patronize; and that 

when God hath dreadful judgments, an erroneous 

« ſeftary, or a proud ſelf-ſeeker, is oftener his inſtru- 

ment, than an humble lamb-like innocent ſaint.” It 

is ſomewhat ſtrange, that ſo great a man as the Earl of 
Clarendon (3 14), ſhould mention the Protector's ſpeak- (370 C ni 
ing kindly of Biſhops, and as if there was ſomething fl. Rl 
good in that order if the droſs was ſcoured off; ſo as to 9. 
ſhew he took him to be really in earneſt. The Whole 

courſe of Cromwell's life proves, that he was not at all 

ſteady to the form of religion, ſuppoſing that he re- 

tained any principles at the bottom; and there ſeems 

to be very little doubt, that the true meaning of theſe 

flattering expreſſions was, his deſire to return to the 

old ſorm of government; for, whatever he pretended, 

that was his great aim. He did not overturn the con- 

ſtitution to leave it in ruins, but to ſet it up again, and (315) Bumm? 
himſelf at the head of it (315); and though he com- Hit. _— 
pared his own government at firſt to that of a High- e = 
Conſtable, yet there is nothing clearer, than that all he? 
laboured for afterwards was to get the chaos rew (376) Tre 
moulded, and his own authority fanRified by the regal racer 2 þ 
Cromwell ., 
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CROMWELL CUDWORTH. 1479 


very high favour with King Charles the Second ; he was raiſed to the dignity of an Earl 


by King William, and died on the laſt day of the year 1700; his lady ſurvived him to 


March 14th, 1712, and diſtinguiſhed herſelf to her death, by the quickneſs of her wit and 
the ſolidity of her judgment (a). (4.) Frances, his youngeſt daughter, was twice mar- P.. 25% 
ried, firſt to Mr Robert Rich, grandſon to the Earl of Warwick, November 11th, 1657, (% Lives of I!fu- 
who died the 16th of February following. She afterwards married Sir John Ruſſell, of | 
Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire, by him left ſeveral children, and lived to a great age 
(b). One, who pretends to a great acquaintance with the family, gives us an extraordi- 
nary ſtory of this Lady in the earlier part of her life (c) [TT }. 


[TT] Gives us an extraordinary ſtory of this Lady 
i: the earlier part of her life.] We have this ſtory in 
{everal books, but the beſt account of it that I have 
met with is in the Hiſtory of the Stuarts, written by 
Mr Oldmixon, which therefore I ſhall give the reader 
in his own words (317): One of his domeſtick Chap- 
« Jains, Mr Jeretny White, a ſprightly man, and a 
top wit of his Court, was ſo ambitious as to make 
« his addreſſes to Lady Frances, the ProteQor's youngeſt 
« 4 lter. The young Lady did not diſencourage 
© him, and this piece of innocent gallantry, in ſo re- 
« ligious a Court, could not be carried on without 
« ſpies ; Oliver was told of it, and he was much con- 
« cerned at it, obliging the perſon who told him to be 
on the watch, and told him if he could give him any 
ſubſtantial proof he ſhould be very well rewarded, 
and White ſeverely puniſhed. The ſpy followed the 
matter ſo cloſe, that he hunted Jerry White, as he 
was generally termed, to the Lady's chamber, and 
ran immediately to the Protector with this news. 
Oliver, in a rage, haſtened thither himſelf, and going 
in haſtily, found Jerry on his knees, kiſſing the Lady's 
hand, or having juſt kiſſed it. Cromwell, in a fury, 
aſked, What was the meaning of that poſture before 
his daughter Frank ? White, with a great deal of 
preſence of mind, ſaid, May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
I have a long time. courted that young gentlewoman 
there, my Lady's woman, and cannot prevail, I was 
therefore humbly praying her Ladyſhip to intercede 
for me. The Protector, turning to the young wo- 
man, cried, What's the meaning of this, huſly ? 
Why do you refuſe the honour Mr White would do 
you? he is my friend, and I expect you ſhould treat 


thing more, with a very low curtſy, . replied, If 
Mr White intends me that kononr, I ſhall not be a- 
gainſt him. Sayſt thou ſo, my laſs, cried Cromwell? 
* Call Godwyn. This buſineſs ſhall be done preſently, 
* before I go out of the room. Mr White was gone 
© too far to go back, the Parſon came, Jerry and my 
Lady 's woman were married in the preſence of the 
* Protector, who gave her five hundred pounds for her 
portion, and that, with the money ſhe had ſaved be- 
fore, made Mr White eaſy in his circumſtances, ex- 
* cept in one thing, which was, that he never loved 
* his wife nor ſhe him, though they lived together near 
* fifty years afterwards. I knew them both, and heard 
* this ſtory told when Mrs White was preſent, who 
did not contradict it.” This ſingular ſtory I was in- 
duced to inſert for ſeveral reaſons, being well aſſured, 
that, independent of Mr Oldmixon's credit, who, in 
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CUDWORTH (RAT R) a very 


him as ſuch. My Lady's woman, who deſired no- 


An of this nature, was however a perſon very well 
informed; the facts upon which it depends are abſo- 
lutely true, and were often related by Mr White him- 
ſelf, and, if I have not been miſinformed, to his Ma- 
jeſty King Charles II. It is an admirable inſtance of 
the Protector's ſagacity in keeping ſpies within doors and 
without, as well as a moſt pregnant proof of his pre- 
ſence of mind, and great dexterity in finding and ap- 
plying the proper remedy at once, and upon the firſt 
diſcovery of the diſeaſe, however ſudden or unexpected. 
That theſe notes have not been loaded with many par- 
ticularities in relation to the wonderful nicety and a- 


& 


(a) Le Neve's 
Monumenta An- 
glicana, Vol. IV. 


ſt rious Per ſons, 
who died in the 
year 17 12, p. 285. 


(e) See thĩs at 
large in the note. 


mazing extent of Cromwell's intelligence, is owing to 


more cauſes than one. The relations themſelves are 


common enough, and almoſt in every body's mouth; 
in the next place, they are not ſo wonderful as is com- 
monly imagined, for all governments have their ſpies 
and ſecret intelligence, though they are not deſirous of 
making this known to the world. Yet we mutt not 
imagine that it was ignorance in Cromwell, or in his 
Miniſter Thurloe, to publiſh ſo much upon this head; 
for whereas in other governments the great point is, to 
gain intelligence without it's being known; in reſpect 
to his it was quite contrary, for his intereſt conſiſted in 


being thought to have better and quicker intelligence 


than he really had. Laſtly, though this did infinite 
honour to his adminiſtration, yet in reality it ſhewed 
the weakneſs of his gevernment ; and therefore it is a 
right remark of Mr Coke, that it kept him always ne- 
ceſſitous, and was in reality that gaping gulph, through 
which all the money that he could amals ſlipped away; 
ſo that it might be truly ſaid, that if he was preſerved 
by it in one ſenſe, he was undone by it in another; 
and therefore, when the publick accounts came to be 
examined in Richard's Parliament, what was iſſued for 
ſecret ſervice was not only thought extravagant but im- 


poſſible ; and indeed, how much ſoever it may aftoniſh 


vulgar Politicians, refined Stateſmen will very hardly 
allow, that a government which cannot ſubſiſt but by 


the diſtribution of vaſt ſums in this way, is to be either 


admired or applauded, becauſe the excellence of go- 
vernment cohſiſts in managing publick affairs well, and 
without exorbitant expence ; ſo that the beſt govern- 
ment is that which is at the leaſt charge. Theſe re- 


flect ions detract nothing from the ProteQor's ſkill or 


abilities; it is a misfortune to meet with continual 
ſtorms in a voyage, but the Pilot nevertheleſs deſerves 
praiſe, who ſecures his veſſel from periſhing in thoſe 
ſtorms, and ftill more praiſe, if the veſſel itſelf be 
rotten and leaky. E 


learned and rational Divine, ſon of Ralph 
Cudworth, D. D. Rector of Aller in the County of Somerſet [A], was born at Aller in 
1017 (a). His mother was of the family of Machell, and had been nurſe to Prince Hen- (a) vita b. R. 
ry, eldeſt Son of King James I. After Dr Cudworth's death, which happened in Au- 
guſt or September 1624 (5); ſhe married again to Dr Stoughton, an eminent Preacher in mii Launæ Ver- 


| thoſe times, who took a particular care of his ſon- in- law's education. He diſcovered 


Cudworth præ- 
fixa L. Moſhe- 


fioni Cudworthi 


Operum. ſenæ 


irom the firſt a quick and penetrating genius, and made fo good progreſs in his ſtudies, 2733- 2 Vol. fol. 
that at the age of thirteen he was admitted Penſioner of Emanuel College [B]: How- 
ever, he was not matriculated as a Student in the Univerſity till July 5th, 1632. What 
proficiency he made there in all kinds of learning, particularly in Philoſophy, his excel- it. 2731. 


[4] Son of Ralph Cudworth, &c.] He [the father] 


lent 


(5) Wood, Faſti, 
Vol. I, col. 187. 


Jatians ; which is all he ever publiſhed under his own (.) Vita R. Cad - 


was at firſt Fellow of Emanuel-college and Rector of name (1). Worth ubi ſupra, 
St Andrew's in Cambridge, then Vicar of Coggeſhall [B) At the age of thirteen be was admitted Newcour 's Re- 
in Eſſex, and afterwards Rector of Aller, and Chaplain Penſioner of Enanuel- college] And though he was fo bald. Vol. — 
to King James I. He publiſhed ſeveral pieces of young, his father-in-law declared, That he was as well >. 260 
Mr Perkins, and added A Supplement to Mr William grounded in ſchool-learning, as any boy of his age that 
Perkins's Commentary upon St Paul's Epiſtle te the Ca- went to the univerſity (2). em (2) Ibia. 

| L 


— worth, ubi ſupra. the Rectory of North- Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, a living worth 
| 5 ) For then A Near, and probably kept it till the year 1656 (4). The firſt things he publ 


b) Browne Wil- 
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lent Works do abundantly teſtify. In 1639 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts : and 
about the ſame time being choſen Fellow of his College, he became ſo eminent a T 
that he had eight-and-twenty Pupils at once; a thing never known before 


largeſt Colleges in the Univerſity. Among them was the famous William T 
() Vita R. Cad- Wards created a Baronet (c). Not long after, he was preſented by 


= , 3” WS 
1580 


a Tutor, 
even in the 


emple, after- 
Emanuel College to 
ear three hundred pounds 


| - | iſhed were 
1 ee wa A Diſcourſe concerning the true Notion of the Lora's Supper; and, The Union of Chriſt 1 


dee A. Wed he Church ſhadowea, or in a ſhadow, printed at London in 1642. About 1644 he took the 
Fafti, vol. II. degree of Bachelor of Divinity [C], and the ſame year was choſen Maſter of Clare. Hal! 
7 in the room of Dr Paſke who was ejected where he had the honour of having under dis 
dare the celebrated John Tillotſon. The next year, Dr Metcalfe reſigning his place of 
Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew, Mr Cud worth, who was a great maſter of the oriental lan. 
guages, was unanimouſly appointed, on the 15th of October, to ſucceed him. From 
which time he applied himſelf entirely to his academical employments and ſtudies; and 
read his public lectures every Wedneſday, the firſt being upon the ſtructure and plan of 
the Temple of Jeruſalem, In 1647 he printed, at Cambridge, a Sermon on 1 John ii. 
8 4. N he had preached, the 31ſt of March of the ſame year, before the Houſe ot 
( vi, cc. Commons at Weſtminſter [DJ. In 1651. he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity (e). 
— Notwithſtanding his preferments, yet, whether it was owing to that neglect and contempt 
of the things of th world, which are common among ſtudious perſons, or to any other 
cauſe, certain it is, that Dr Cudworth's income was not ſufficient to maintain him; and 
therefore he left, upon that account, the Univerſity for a while : But, being extremely 
beloved, he was ſoon invited thither again, For, upon the death of Dr Samuel Bolton 
Maſter of Chriſt's College, in October 1654. he was choſen to ſucceed him.“ The ſame 


year he married; and ſpent in this place the remainder of his days, being very careful of 


young Gentlemens education, January 16. 1655. he was one of the Divines appointed 
V Whitelock's by the Grand Committee for Religion (/), to conſider of the tranſlations and impreſſions 
—_— of the Bible [E]. The firſt of December 1662, he was preſented by Gilbert Biſhop of 
furs, Lond.1732, London to the Vicarage of Aſhwell in the County of Hertford ( g). And in 1678. was 
r 654. inſtalled Prebendary of Gloucefter (5). But the moſt remarkable circumſtance of his life, 
75 Biſhop Ken- and what does him moft honour, is, that he was the Author of The True intellectug! 
net's Regiſter Syſtem of the Univerſe ; a book full of excellent reaſoning, and a great variety of curious 
= 3 learning [F]. As one extream is generally apt to produce another, the pious Nonſenſe, 

and ſtupid Enthuſiaſm, that had prevailed in this kingdom during the times of confuſion, 
u Survey of Was ſucceeded in the licentious reign of King Charles II. and even ſome time before, by 
the Cathedra's Atheiſm, Profaneneſs, and Irreligion. Many of our beſt Divines endeavoured to ſtor 


of York, &c. 


Lond. 2727-416 their progreſs, but none with more vigour nor greater ſucceſs than Dr Cudworth. © None 
P- 743 better knew how to uſe the arms of Reaſon and Learning, as one expreſſes it (i), to 


conquer the preſumptuous ignorance of Hobbes, who had acquired a great reputation at 
9 court.“ *Tis no wonder therefore that King Charles's courtiers ſhould undervalue the 
ubi ſupra, True intellectual Syſtem (k) , but notwithſtanding their vain efforts, it has and will maintain 
3 its reputation. The Author was undoubtedly ſeveral years about it, tho' it was not pub- 
2 N w liſhed till 1678 [G]. Beſides the four books already mentioned, Dr Cud worth publiſhed 
2711.8v0-p.129- jn 1664, a Sermon preached at Lincoln's-Inn, on 1 Cor. xv. 57. and a treatiſe intituled 


Deus 

[C] He took the degree of Bachclor of Divinity.) The firſt part; wherein, all the Reaſon and Philsſojhy 

The queſtions he diſputed upon, at the commencement of Atheiſm is confuted ; and its Impoſſibility demonflrated. 

at Cambridge that year, were theſe ; There are eter- By R. Cudworth, D. D. Being ſurprized at the length 

nal and indiſpenſible reaſons (or differences) of good of the firſt part, he publiſhed it, as a thing compleat 

and evil: and, There are incorporeal ſubſtances im- of itſelf z deſigning to compoſe and publiſh afterwards 

(3) Vita, ubi mortal in their own nature (3). 2 ſecond and third part, which, however, he never 
ſupra, [D] A Sermon on 1 John ii. 3, 4.] It was printed did (5). An abridgment of this book was publiſhed in 
| in 4to, containing 82 pages, and reprinted in folio to 1706, under the following title, 4 Confutation of the 
be placed at the end of his Intellectual Syſtem. In the Reaſon and Philoſophy of Atheiſm : being in a great 

Dedication of it to the Houſe of Commons, he told meaſure either an Abridgment or an Inprovemunt of 


5 Preface, 


them, That the ſcope of that ſermon was not to con- what Dr Cudworth offered to that purpoſe in his True 


tend for this or that opinion, but only to perſuade men Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe. Together with an 
to the Life of Chriſt, as the pith and kernel of all re- Introduction, in which among accounts of other matters 


{4) Whitelock, 


gion; without which all the ſeveral forms of religion 
in the world, though we pleaſe ourſelves never ſo much 
with them, are but ſo many ſeveral dreams. 

[E] He was one of the Divines appointed, &c.] 
Theſe Divines, of which the chief, beſides Dr Cud- 
worth, were, Dr Walton, Mr Hughes, Mr Clarke, 
Mr Caſtle, and Mr Poulk, often met at the Lord Com- 
miſſioner Whitelock's, and had the moſt learned men in 


the oriental tongues to conſult with in this great buſineſs, 


and divers excellent and learned obſervations of ſome 
miſtakes in the tranſlations of the Bible in Engliſh ; 
which yet was agreed to be the beſt of any tranſlation 
in the world. But this defign became fruitleſs by the 
Parliament's diſſolution (4). 

[F] The true Intellectual Syflem, &c.) The whole 
title of it is, The true Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe: 


relating to this Treatiſe, there is an impartial exami- 
nation of what that learned perſon advanced touching 
the Chriſtian Doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, and the Re- 


] furrefion of the Body. In tæue Volumes. By Tho. Wiſe, 


B. D. Fellow of Exeter-college, &c. in Oxford. This a- 
bridgment is reckoned to be well done : the ſtyle being 
clear and eaſy, and the matter well digeſted. A Latin 
tranſlation of the Intellectual Syſtem was publiſhed at 
Jena 1733, in two volumes, fol. by John- Laurence Mo- 
ſheim, D. D. illuſtrated with notes and diſſertations. 
[G] Though it vas net put liſped till 1678.) It was 
printed in a thick folio containing 999 pages, beſides 
the Preface and Contents. The Imprimatur, at the 
end of the Preface, bears date May 29, 1671, which 
ſhows that the author kept it by him a confiderable 
time before he publiſhed it, 


CE] He 


* 
2 2 


eficc, 


(6) See Intel- 
lectual Sy ſtem, 
&c. p. 3, &c. 
and preface, 


; | | Ry 1 ; 4 
CUDWORTH. CUFF. 
Deus Juſtiſcatus, or, The Divine Goodneſs vindicated and cleared, againſt the Aſertors of ab. 
ſolute and inconditionate Reprobation. He left ſeveral books in manuſcript [H], of which 
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only one has been printed ſince his deceaſe, intituled, A Treatiſe concerning eternal and im- (1) A. Coltins's 


mutable Morality [1]. He died at Cambridge June 26. 1688, in the ſeventy- firſt year of 
his age, and was buried in Chriſt's College. Several ſons that he had died young; but 
one daughter, named Damaris [K], born January 18. 1658. ſurvived him. She was fe- 
cond wife to Sir Francis Maſham, of Oates in Eſſex, Baronet, and had by him a ſon, 
Francis Cud worth Maſham, Eſq; (I) one of the Maſters in Chancery, Accomptant-Ge- 
neral of the ſaid. court, and foreign Appoſer in the court of Exchequer, who died Ma 
17. 1731. Dr Cudworth was a man of great piety and moderation, of uncommon pru- 
dence z and eſpecially of very extenſive learning: For he was not only a good Linguiſt 
and Antiquarian, but alſo an able Mathematician, a ſubtil Philoſopher, and a profound 
Metaphyſician. In his ſmall treatiſes, he ſhows himſelf well fkilled in the oriental lan- 
guages; as he appears in his Intellectual Syſtem a perfect maſter of the Platonic Philoſophy 3 
with a great ſtrength of genius, and a vaſt compaſs of learning. He hath in it ſome par- 
ticular notions, namely, of a Plaſtic Nature, which, ſubordinate to the Supreme Being, 
forms and organizes the bodies of animals, and produceth other phænomena (n): And, what 
he ſaith concerning the Trinity (u), and the Reſurrefion (o), is thought not to be exactly 
conformable to the received opinions [L. But, notwithſtanding, he muſt be impartially 
allowed to have been a great man in all parts of learning divine an@ human, an honour 
to Emanuel College where he was educated, to Chriſt's College where he afterwards pre- 
« ſided, to the whole Univerſity of Cambridge which he adorned (p), and to the Church 


and Age in which he lived ().“ 


[H] He left ſeveral books in manuſcript.) The ti- 
tles of them are, I. I Treatiſe concerning moral Good and 
Evil, in ſeveral volumes in folio, containing near 1000 
pages. The deſign of it is to prove, that morality is 
founded in nature, and doth not depend upon the arbi- 
trary will of any Being. He alſo expoſes Epicurus's no- 
tions, and Hobbes's Morality and Politicks. II. 4 
Treatiſe of Liberty and Neceſſity, wherein the founda- 
tions of the Philoſophy of Atheiſm are deſtroyed, the cer- 
tainty of Morality eſtabliſhed, and the nature of it ex- 
plained. It conſiſts of 1000 pages in folio, and ſolves 
the objections of the Stoics, antient Atheiſts, and ſome 
modern Chriſtians, againſt human liberty. 
Commentary on the Seventy Weeks mentioned by the Pro- 


pbet Daniel, wherein the ſeveral explications of them 
by the Fews, and ſome Chriſtian writers, are examined 


and confuted, 2 vols fol. IV. Of the truth of the 
Chriftian Religion aps Zews. He mentions this 
book in ſome of his works, but it has not yet been found 
among his MSS. V. A Treatiſe of the Creation of the 
World, and the Immortality of the Soul. A volume in 
8. VI. Of the Learning of the Hebrews. VII. An 
Explanation of Hobbes's nations, concerning the nature 
of God, and the extenſion of Spirits. 

[1] 4 Treatiſe concerning eternal and immutable 
Morality.) It was printed at London in 8, 1731, 
with a Preface by Edward [Chandler] Lord Biſhop of 
Durham; who therein obſerves, that the author 
proves in that book the falſeneſs of the conſequences 
* with reſpe& to natural juſtice and morality in God, 
* which are deducible from the principles of thoſe that 


III. 4 


* ſequel in part, of his firſt book againſt material 
fate (7).“ The author intitled it AX u grrizey 
141 Aαẽ, he, or A Treatiſe concerning eternal and im- 
mutable Morality; and tranſcribed the beſt part of 
* it with his own hand, as if it was ſpeedily to be ſent 
to the preſs (8). | 

[X] One daughter, named Damaris,] She died 
April 20, 1708, and was buried in the cathedral 
church of Bath; where a monument is ereed to her 
memory, in which this character is given of her —— 
To the ſoftneſs and elegancy of her own ſex, She ad- 
* ded ſeveral of the nobleſt accompliſhments and qua- 
* lities of the other. She poſſeſſed theſe advantages in 
* a degree unuſual to either, and tempered them with 
an exactneſs peculiar to herſelf. Her learning, judg- 

ment, ſagacity, and penetration, together with her 
candor, and love of truth, were very obſervable to 
* all that converſed with her, or were acquainted with 
* thoſe ſmall treatiſes ſhe publiſhed in her life-time, 
* tho? ſhe induſtriouſſy concealed her name (9). 
the ſmall treatiſes here mentioned, one was A Diſcourſe 
concerning the Love of God. Printed at London, 1696, 
12720. The reſt are not known. Mr J. Locke lived 
in her family the 14 laſt years of his life. | 

[L] Is thought not to be exattly conformable, c.] He 
has been very ſeverely treated upon that account ; par- 
ticularly by one (10), who calls him a 1 ritheiſtick, and 
ſays, * the moſt that charity itſelf can allow the DoQor, 
* if it were to ſtep forth, and ſpeak his moſt favourable 
character to the world, is, that he is an Arian, a So- 


c 


© cinian, or a Deiſt.“ A very hard and unjuſt cen- 


maintain the ſecond ſort of fate, denominated by him 


ſure ! C 
* Theologick (6). And thus it may be reckoned to be a 


CUFF or CUFFE (Henxy), a celebrated wit, a famous ſcholar, and the unfor- 


tunate Secretary of the unhappy Earl of Eſſex, who ſuffered towards the cloſe of the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth. He is by ſome ſaid, or rather ſuggeſted, to have been but of low birth (a), 
but very unjuſtly, ſince there is good evidence to prove, that his anceſtors had been repu- 
ted gentlemen for ſeveral deſcents, and had lands to a conſiderable value about Creech and 
Taunton in Somerſetſhire (5). He was born at Hinton St George in that county, about 
tne year 1560 (c), was educated at a grammar-ſchool, and gave very early marks both of 
genius and application (d), inſomuch that, in 1576, he was removed to Oxford, and en- 
tered there of Trinity College (e). His parts were ſo quick, and his diligence ſo great, 
that he very ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf from moſt of his contemporaries, more eſpecially 
in his knowledge of Greek, and his admirable faculty in diſputing. He became, in due 
time, Fellow of his College, and would, without doubt, have gone through his acade- 
mical ſtudies with all the ſucceſs and applauſe imaginable, if it had not been for a cer- 
tain haſtineſs of temper, which induced him to ſpeak his mind very freely on ſubjects 
and of perſons, with whom he had little or nothing to do. A ſay ing of his of Sir Tho- 
mas Pope, who was the founder of the College in which he was educated, proved fatal 
to him, ſo that he was turned out of his Fellowſhip, and expelled the College (f). His 


merit, however, was ſo great, and his reputation for learning ſo extraordinary, that he 
VOL. III. Ne. 133. e was 


Peerage, Vol. III. 
b. 435. 


(m) Intellectual 
Syſtem, &c. 

p. 146, 147, &e. 
This ngtion was 
adopted by the 


Y great Mr. Ray, 


in his Wiſdom of 


, 


(Pag. 210, 546. 
&c. 


(0) Pag. 784, &t. 


(p) Biſhop of 
Durham'sPreface 
to the treatiſe 
concerning 
etefnal and im- 
mutable Morali - 


ty, Þ» 12. 


9) Biſhop's Bur- 
net's Hiſt. of his 
own times, 


Vol. I. p · 8 462. 


(7) Biſhop Cband- 


ler's preface, p. 9 


Of (9) Peerage of 


England, by 

A. Collins, Eſq; 
Vol. III. p-. 435 
Le Neve's Mo- 
numenta Anglic. 


Vol. I. p. 146. 


(10) J. Turner, 
Dedication before 
his D'icourſe of 
the Methah. 
Lond. 1685. 


p · 173 19. 


(a) S inder ſon's 
Live: of Mary 
Queen of Scots 
and King James, 
P · 238. 


(5) Viſitation- 
book of Somer- 
ſetſhire, Anno 
Dom. 1 573. MS. 
in the Herald's 
office. 


(e) Fuller's Wor · 


thies in Somer- 


ſetſhire, p · 28. 


(4) Remarks 
upon the reign 
of Q. Elizabeth, 
p; 537» 

(e) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 307. 


Lider niger 
Scaccarii, edit. 
. H. P · 591. 
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was received into Merton- College by Sir Henry Savile, then Warden of it, and who was 
particularly remarkable for being a moſt diſintereſted patron of ſuch as were truly ſcho- 
{x Atben. Oxen. lars (g). In 1586 Mr Cuff was elected Probationer-fellow of that College, and, being 


Vol. I. col. 466. very intimate with many of the greateſt men of thoſe times who were bred at this Univer. 


(5) Bp. Mounta- ſity, he was looked upon as one capable of making a ſhining figure in the world (5), 
due a pref, to his more eſpecially as he was known to turn his thoughts to active life, and to apply him- 


Diatribe upon the 


firſt part of the ſelf with great vigour to the more polite as well as abftruſer parts of learning. In 1588 
Hift, of Tythes. he became Fellow of Merton-College, and, on the 2oth of February following, he took 


(! ) Wood's 


the degree of Maſter of Arts (i). Amongſt other perſons of note with whom he had 


Fiſti Oxonienks, great Intimacy, one was the learned Mr Camden, in commendation of whoſe excellent 
Vol. I. col. 135. Britannia he wrote a Greek epigram, that has been much admired (+). This indeed was 
(% Ie is prefixes the happieſt part of his life, and it had been very fortunate for him if he had contented 
in all the Latin himſelf with that eaſy and honourable fituation, which his own learning, and the aſſiſtance 


editions, and in 


the two laſt Eng. Of his friends in this Univerſity, had procured him, notwithſtanding the ſlip he had made 
lik :raoflations, in the earlier part of his life, from a vivacity of temper which never left him [A]. He 

was afterwards promoted to the Greek profeſſorſhip, and was choſen Proctor of the Uni- 
(1) Athen. Oxon. verſity April 10th, 1594 (0). At what time he left the Univerſity, or upon what” occa- 
Vol. I. col. 307 ſion, does not appear; but there is great reaſon to believe, that it was for the ſake of im- 


Faſti Oxon, 


Vol. I. p. 147. Proving himſelf by travelling into foreign parts (m); for he was always inclined rather to 


(m) See the note 


a buſy than a retired life, and held, that learning was of little ſervice to any man, if it 
did not render him fitter for being employed in matters of importance. This diſpoſition 


of his recommended him very much to the favour of Robert Earl of Eſſex, who was 
himſelf much of the ſame temper, that is, equally fond of knowledge and buſineſs, and 
ſtrongly perſwaded the former was of very little uſe but as it fitted men for the latter, 45 
His Lordſhip writing admirably well, and being an excellent judge of the writings of other 

men, thought it would be highly uſeful to himſelf, and the means of promoting Mr 

Cuffe, if he took him into his ſervice, as well as into his protection; and accordingly, 


{-) Camd. Ann, àbout the time that he became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (2), Mr Cu 


ffe was appointed 


cit. T. H. p. 792. his Secretary. It appears, from the private as well as publick hiſtories of thoſe times, 
that he was very much in his confidence; but, whether the Earl intruſted him with the 
dark deſigns he carried on with Tyrone, in order to make himſelf King of England, and 
Tyrone Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is as little certain, as whether his Lordſhip ever had 
() See the de- any ſuch deſigns, or was fo unfortunate only as to have them imputed to him by his ene- 


treaſons of Ro- 


cCharation of the mies (0), This, however, is out of diſpute, that, when the Earl returned from his expe- 


bert Earl of Eſſcx, dition, in Auguſt 1599, to Dublin, and reſolved to ſend over an account to the Queen 
publiſhed by au- of what he had concluded with Tyrone, he made choice of Mr Cuffe to be the bearer, 


thority, 49, 


oat. and, perhaps, uſed his aſſiſtance in penning thoſe letters. This was certainly both a 
dangerous and a diſagreeable ſervice ; which, however, Mr Cuffe undertook, and very 
(+) Memorials happily performed, delivering his letters ſafely to her Majeſty, and afterwards, u 


and State Papers 


of the Sidney fa- ſome inſinuations to his prejudice, upon which he was ſent for to the Queen, he juſtified 
mily, Vol. II: himſelf to her ſatisfaction (p) [B]. As he had naturally a very high ſpirit, was ſincerely 


P · 122. 


[A] From a wivacity of temper which never left 
him.) It was certainly a mark of the candour, as well 
as care, of Mr Wood, that he took ſo much pains as to 
ſearch the Heralds Office, in order to find the grant of 
a coat of arms made to Job Cuffe, our author's ance- 

| ſtor, by Chriſtopher Baker then King at Arms, in the 
(1) \then. Oxen. 36th of Henry VIII (I). He was in the wrong how- 
Vol. I. cel. 307. ever to fix upon a late, and in ſome reſpects a low, 
writer, as author of thoſe detracting paſſages, that 

paſſed ſo currently in the world to his prejudice ; 

whereas, moſt undoubtedly, theſe took riſe from what 

(2) Racon's Was ſaid of him by a noble author (2), who wrote in- 
Werks, Vol. IV. deed at that time under direction, and we may believe 
P 395» could not but be rude to his Secretary, after being 
roundly ſchooled by the Queen, for 2 with com- 

mon decency of his maſter. It was from him therefore 


that ſucceeding writers copied, though there wanted 


not others, well acquainted with thoſe times and with 
the man, who ſpoke of him with decency, pity, and 
even with reſpect. He was but a very young man 
when he went to Oxford, and it was by the pregnancy 
of his parts that he became ſo early a Fellow of Tri- 
nity-college. Mr Wood tells us, in one place, that 
he was forced to reſign his fellowſhip for ſaying ſome- 
4) Athen. Oxon, What that was true of the ſounder (3); in another 
Vol. I. col. 307. place, however, that is, in a Collection of Hiſtorical 
Paſſages, he has ſet down the whole ſtory, and that 
upon good authority ; which as it very fully juſtifies 
what we have ſaid in the text, the reader ſhall have 
(4) Liber niger in his own words (4) : Dr Bathurſt told me, that 
Scaccarii, edit. « gyr Cuffe was of T rinity-college, and expelled from 
T. H. p-593- « thence upon this account; the founder, Sir Thomas 


pepe, would, whereſoever he went a viſiting bis 


attached 


* friend, ſteal one thing or other that he could lay his 
* hands on, put it in his pocket, or under his gown. 
This was fiopoſed rather an humour than of diſho- . 
. 3 Now 2 upon . time, with his fellows 
being merry, ſaid, a pox this is a poor beggarly col- 
lege indeed, the plate that our * ſtole — 
* build ſuch another. Which coming to the Preſi- 
« dent's ears, was thereupon ejected, though afterwards 
elected into Merton-college.” How dear he was to 
Sir Henry Savile, at that time Warden of Merton- 
college, appears not only from his procuring him to be 
elected upon the very firſt occaſion that offered after 
his own preferment, but alſo from a letter of his to the 
learned Camden, in which, in a very few words, he 


gives him the higheſt character, and ſtiles him his own 


and Camden's intimate friend. | 

[B] He juſtified himſelf to her ſatisfafion.) What 
we have to explain in this part of the work is, the 
ſhare that Mr Cuffe had in the Earl of Eſſex's pro- 
ceedings, nor would this be of ſo much importance, if 
many of our Hiſtories did not deliver things ſomewhat 
remote from truth in ſeveral inſtances, and directly 
contrary to it in others. It is generally ſet forth and 
believed, that the Earl went to Ireland with great joy 
and alacrity, from whence it has been inferred, that 
he had dangerous deſigns in his head before he went (5) Se the& 
thither, which he meant to ripen and bring to per- claration ofthe 
fection there (5). However, the contrary of this is 2 
very fully proved (6), by a knowing and intelligent bert st 
writer, who has brought to light many remarkable 6) ode 
paſſages relating to theſe times. The truth ſeems to be, f Sir Wale 
that the Earl of Eſſex found himſelf not able to perform Raleigh, . 1 
any great matters in that kingdom, and was 15 the in the not 

— ame 
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attached to the Earl of Eſſex, and looked upon the uſage he met with from the court as 
effects rather of the power of the oppoſite faction, than the juſt puniſhrhent of the Earl's 
offences, he gave way to his reſentments, and was one of thoſe that diſſwaded that un- 
happy Lord, after his emerging a little from that dark cloud of the Queen's diſpleaſure, 
in which he had been involved, and ſuffered thereby ſeverely, from proſecuting the reco- 
very of her favour by thoſe methods of humble duty, and deep ſubmiſſion, which others 
of his Lordſhip's friends adviſed (23). It is very poſſible, that both he and they might % Cams. Aan. 
be prompted to the oppoſite counſels they gave, from certain views to their own intereſt, ens PE 
as well as thoſe of the Earl; for Mr Anthony Bacon, and Sir Francis his brother, had 
other friends at court, and other means to truſt to than the countenance of the Earl of 
Eſſex, and might therefore adviſe him to what they thought beſt ſuited their own ſchemes. 
But it was quite otherwiſe with Mr Cuffe, his ſole dependance was upon the Earl, and, 
as he had no other hopes of attaining any conſiderable office than by his favour and 
protection, he was very deſirous of ſeeing him quickly reſtored to the Queen's good 
graces, which he thought could not fail if he had once free acceſs to the court, which, | 
therefore, he prompted him to obtain by any means, and at any rate (7) [C]. While the (7)SeSir France 
Earl of Eſſex followed the advice of the two Bacons, as well as during his Lordſhip's Sir Henry wor 
confinement after his precipitate return from Ireland, Mr Cuffe had little or no acceſs to 27 Parate}, 
him; but, after he recovered his liberty, and found that was not attended, as he expect- am, 
ed, with a reſtitution of his power and credit, he began to recur to his old projects, and 
to converſe once more with his old friends, by which means Mr Cuffe was recalled again to his 
ſervice, and to that meaſure of intimacy and confidence in which he had been formerly 
held (3). This, together with the great likeneſs of their tempers, was ihe ſource of both 8 
5 their misfortunes; for the Earl thenceforward began to diſlike, and even to ſuſpect, the 1 
repreſentations made to him by thoſe who were deſirous that he ſnould leave it to time; 
and the Queen's known regard for him, to overcome the ill impreſſions ſhe had received, 
and not, by a haſty reſuming of his former popularity, beget new grounds of diſtaſte, and 
afford his enemies freſh opportunities of inſinuating things to his prejudice, the only me- 
thod which, as they per ſwaded him, could hinder his coming once more into favour and 


1639 


ſame time kept there by the Queen's expreſs command. 
It is very likely that it was this that put him upon his 
treaty with Tyrone, and afterwards induced him to form 
that deſperate deſign, of landing with two thouſand men 
at Milford Haven, from which it was with ſome diffi- 
culty he was diſſuaded by the Earl of Southampton and 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount. It is not at all probable that 


Mr Cuffe was ſo much as acquainted with, much leſs in 


eim. Annal. 
Eliz. p. 792. 


(3) Memorials 
and State Papers 
of the Sidney fa- 
mily, Val, II, 
b. 122, 


any degree the author of, this ſcheme ; for he was ſent 
over in Auguſt with the Earl's letter to the Queen (7), 
a parti that ſeems to have been unknown to moſt 
of the writers upon this ſubject. But however he had 
not been long in London, before the zeal and diligence 


he expreſſed in his maſter's ſervice drew upon him the 


reſentment of ſome great perſons, who gave bad im- 
preſſions of him to the Queen, which occaſioned his 
being ſent for. This paſſage we learn from a letter 
written at that very time by Mr Rowland White to 
Sir Robert Sidney, dated September 12, 1599, which 
runs thus (8): The unkindneſs between my Lord of 
Eſſex and Mr Secretary is grown to extremity. I 


* hear my Lord is infinitely diſcontented, and in his 


* diſcontentments uſes ſpeeches that may be dangerous 
© and hurtful to his ſafety. Mr Cuffe hath had acceſs 
* to the Queen, who came of purpoſe marvellouſly 
well inſtructed to anſwer ſuch objections as her Ma- 
* jeſty could lay to his charge, and I hear that Cuffe 
* hath very wiſely behaved himſelf to her Majefty's 
better fatisfaction. | | 

[C] By any means, and at any rate.] This was 
from firſt to laſt the great point which Mr Cuffe had in 
view. He thought that the Earl of Eſſex's friends 
were ſo numerous, and ſome of them of ſuch high qua- 
lity, that the method which the Cecilian party took to 
maintain themſelves in power, might be ſo repreſented 


as to raiſe a jealouſy in the Queen, who was very ten- 


der of her authority, and that if the Earl once came 
to her preſence, and repreſented theſe matters with his 
uſual eloquence, and was ſupported by the teſtimonies 
of thoſe who were prepared to make good his charge, 


power 


called in queſtion before the Privy. Council, he ſet down 
an anſwer to this charge in the brief notes that he made 
for his defence, the ſubſtance of which are preſerved by 
a grave Hiſtorian (1c). It is therefore moſt probable, 
that when force came again to be thought of, it was 
originally moved by the ſame perſon that firſt hinted it, 
and that was Sir Chriſtopher Blount, who had married 
the Earl of Eſſex's mother. This ſeems alſo to be 
clearly proved by the Earl of Eſſex's confeſſion, who 
charged that gentleman with giving him ſuch ad- 
vice (11). Upon the whole, therefore, we have good 
reaſon to believe, that at firſt theſe were two diſtinct 
deſigns, and that Mr Cuffe founded all his hopes in the 
enlarging and increafing the Earl's faction, by taking 
in malecontents of all parties and of all religions, but 
more eſpecially by drawing to him ſuch great men and 
Miniſters, as were known either to fear Secretary Ce- 
cil's reſentment, or to envy his greatneſs, in purſuance 


(10) Camden. 
Annal. p. 797. 


(11) See the trial 
of SirChrift opher 
Blount, and o- 

thers, ia the State 
Trials, Vol. VII. 
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of which ſcheme Mr Caffe not only acted vigorouſſy 


himſelf, and engaged the Earl in the like ſchemes, but 
prevailed upon him to employ others in the proſecution 
of that deſign, which went ſo far as to alarm the Court 
very much; nor is it at all improbable, that if it had 
been managed with more temper and diſcretion, and 
without giving ſuch viſible occaſions of queſtioning 
the Earl's dutiful intentions, it might have been 
brought to end otherwiſe than it did, the Earl having 
moſt part of the city, and not a few at Court, on his 
ſide. But it was that Nobleman's misfortune, that 
with very great parts he had very great weakneſſes; 
he was certainly a man of principle, as well in regard 
to policy as religion; but as he had very ſtrong paſ- 
fions, and thoſe kept conſtantly inflamed by his fol- 
lowers on one fide, and his enemies on the other, there 
was little of ſteadineſs in his proceedings. He ſome- 
times embraced the ſentiments of Lord Henry How- 
ard, afterwards Earl of Northampton, and of his Court 
friends; but this method proving flow, he came, as it 
is faid in the text, to diſlike that, and fall in wita 
Cuffe's counſels, who ſuſpected the ſincerity of the 


gee the (9)Thisis Cuffe's their buſineſs would be done (9). But without doubt, Courtiers, and thought to make his Lord formidable, 
tion of the " eee of when lie firſt thought of this method, he had no deſign by placing him at the head of a numerous party; but 
_ = i trial, 4 of accompliſhing it by force, that fell in afterwards, this too not anſwering in ſo ſhort a time as his deſires, 


Confeſſions, and 


it his death, 


when experience had diſcovered that acceſs could be had 
no other way. 


and indeed his occaſions, required, Sir Chriſtopher 


coll It is true that ſomething of this nature Blount's project was brought again upon the carpet, 
5 * had been propoſed to the Earl long before, when he and thus, by only approving the beſt, and purſuing the 
eich, p. 15 was in Ireland, but he rejected it, and foreſeeing that worſt counſels, this Nobleman ruined himſelf and all 
he notes it might be objected to him when his conduct was 


who were attached to him. 


[D] Or 
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power (1). Yet, as much as the Earl liked the zeal and affection of his Secretary, and 
notwithſtanding he delighted very much, as indeed he very well might, in his converſa- 
tion, ſince he had a wonderful facility of applying all that he had learned from books to 
buſineſs, and of ſuiting the wiſe obſervations of ancient authors to the tranſactions of 
modern times (u). Yet, his Lordſhip was but too well acquainted with the nature of 
Courts, and more eſpecially that he had to deal with, to regard Mr Cuffe's political re. 
flect ions as oracles, which the other obſerved, and took amiſs. This lead him to ſhew 
the Earl, that he was not ſo far addicted to him as not to ſee his blind ſide; for that 
his ſubmiſſion, when called before the Lords of the Privy-Council, had funk his cha- 
racter very much without raiſing his fortune at all; that, by admitting his own conduct 
in Ireland to be wrong, he, in effect, acknowledged all the proceedings againſt him right, 


and therefore, if he meant not to lead a lite of dependance, he muſt think of recovering 


(*v)Camd Annal. 


E'iz. p. 833. 


(x) Req Wot- 
tonianæ, p. 32. 
Camd. Annal. 
Elig. p. 833. 


his reputation by ſome diſtinguiſhed action (w). This rouzed the Earl, whoſe parts were 
certainly very good; he ſaw at once the danger of ſuch advice, and the deſtruction that 
muſt attend his following it; for which reaſon he not only rejected it with diſdain, but 
ordered Sir Gelly Merrick to diſcharge the Secretary immediately from his ſervice, which, 
if he had done, ſome writers ſeem to think both their lives had been by it preſerved. So 
it was however, that Sir Gelly Merrick took no notice of this order, which omiſſion coſt 
him his life alſo. The reaſon he gave for it was, that he was afraid Mr Cuffe might be 
tempted to join with his Lord's enemies; but his real motive was, his agreeing in Cuffe's 
ſentin.ents (x). However, this produced a coldneſs, which laſted for ſome time; but the 
Queen denying to renew the Earl's grant for farming the ſweet wines, and ſome other 
mortifications which he received from Court, having again ſowred his temper, he called 
Mr Cuffe back to his councils ; to which he might be poſſibly induced for the ſake of 
managing better a new deſign he was upon, which was intereſting King James in his fa- 


vour, or, rather, labouring to perſwade that Prince of his cordial affection to his ſervice : 
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gave their approbation, to all his proceedings (5) [DJ. Amongſt other ſchemes ſet on 


A thing not a little ſuſpected before, as appeared by the Jeſuit Perſons's dedicating to his 
Lordſhip his dangerous book about the Succeſſion, which he had publiſhed under the name 


of Duleman (y). This ſcheme was certainly a better than the former, and there is ſome 


reaſon to believe that this alſo was Cuffe's, and was, for ſome time, pretty well managed. 
But ſuch was the heat of ſome of their aſſociates tempers, that they would not ſuffer the 
Earl to wait for the good effects that project might have produced; on the contrary, they 
were continually infuſing into %im his danger of becoming a beggar, upon the expiration 
of his grant for the ſweet wines; in conſequence of which his friends would drop off, and 
he muſt entirely loſe that credit and influence which had hitherto made him dreadful to 
his enemies, even under the weight of his misfortunes (z). By degrees theſe inſinuations 
prevailed ſo far upon the Earl's mind, that he departed entirely from his fcheme of ſub- 
miſſion, and returned to that fort of conduct which he had purſued in Ireland, directing, 
or at leaſt allowing, Sir Gelly Merrick to keep a kind of open table for difcontented and 
factious perſons of all parties, though he did not appear in perſon, or converſe with any 
of them, agreeable to one of Cufte*'s maxims, That it was good to have a multitude at bis 
back, but few heads in his council (a). Upon particular occaſions, and to afford them ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions for the management of their reſpective parts in the maintenance of 
his aſſociation, the Eari of Eſſex conferred perſonally, but generally in private, with the 
principal Lords and Gentlemen of his party, yet without diſcloſing the whole extent of 
his views, or the means he intended to employ in order to carry them into execution; 
thoſe were reſerved for his ſecret council, and theſe, as far as we can diſcern, were Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount and Mr Cuffe, who ſuggeſted and directed, or at leaſt examined, and 


foot 


[D] Or at leaſt examined and directed, and gave 
their approbation to all his proceedings.] We have in 
the text, upon the authority of a grave and great Hi- 
ſtorian, given an account of the motives upon which 
the Earl of Eſſex diſmiſſed Mr Cuffe (12), and how 
that meaſure came to prove abortive ; but the tale is 
quite otherwiſe told by a very polite writer, and one 
who afferts he had it from good authority. His ſtory 
is worth the reading. it runs thus (13): * There was 
* amongſt the Earl of Eſſex's neareſt attendants, one 
* Henry Cuffe, a man of ſecret ambitious ends of his 
* own, and of proportionate counſels, ſmothered under 
the habit of a ſcholar, and ſlubbered over with a 
certain rude and clowniſh faſhion, that had the ſem- 
blance of integrity. 'This perſon, not above five or 
ſix weeks before my Lord's fatal irruption into the 
city, was, by the Earl's ſpecial command, ſuddenly 
diſcharged from all further attendance or acceſs unto 
© him, out of an inward diſpleaſure then taken againſt 
* his ſharp and importunate infuſions, and out of a glim- 
* mering foreſight, that he would prove the very in- 
* ftrument of his ruin. I muſt add hereunto, that a- 
bout the ſame time my Lord had received from 


the Counteſs of Warwick (a Lady powerful in the 
Court, and indeed a virtuous uſer of her power) the 
beſt advice that'I think was ever given from either ſex, 
That when he was free from reſtraint he ſhould cloſe- 
ly take any out-lodgings at Greenwich, and ſome- 
times, when the Queen went abroad in a good hu- 
mour, whereof ſhe would give him notice, he ſhould 
come forth and humble himſelf before her in the field. 
This counſel ſunk much into him, and for ſome days 
he reſolved it, but, in the mean time, through the 
interceſſion of the Earl of Southampton, whom 
Cuffe had gained. he was reſtored to my Lord's ear, 
and ſo working advantage upon his diſgraces, and 
the vain foundation of vulgar breath, which hurts 
many good men, ſpun out the final deſtruQion of his 
maſter and himſelf, and almoſt of his reſtorer, if his 
pardon had not been won by inches. True it is that 
the Earl, in Weſtminſter-Hall, did in general diſ- 
cloſe the evil perſuaſions of this man; but the par- 
ticulars which I have related, of his diſmiſſion and 
reſtitution he buried in his own breaſt, for ſome rea- 
ſons apparent enough. Indeed, as I conjecture, not 


to exaſperate the caſe of my Lord of Southampton, 
| | though 


* 
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foot at this time by Mr Cuffe, for the ſupport of the Earl's intereſt, there was one which 


ſhewed him a true Politician, a great maſter in the knowledge of human nature, and a man 
equally capable of contriving with the utmoſt ſagacity, and executing with the greateſt 
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addreſs. Sir Henry Nevile, who had been the Queen's Ambaſſador in France, and who 


had ſhewn himſelf, in a long and troubleſome negotiation, as active and able a Stateſman 
as thoſe times had produced, was then at home, and under kind of a court cloud, which, 
though he was nearly related to Sir Robert Cecil, he had ſome cauſe to ſuſpect was of his 


- raiſing, or, at leaſt, thought he had good grounds to be diſpleaſed, that, by his known 


| (14) Diſparity be- 
tween the Duke 
of Buckingham 
and the Earl of 


the Earl of Cla- 
tendon. 


(15) State Trials, 
Val. VII, p. 59. 


(16) wia. p, 47. 


Efſex, written by 


power and intereſt, it was not diſpelled (c). Upon the diſcontents of this great and wiſe (0 Winwood's 
Miniſter, Mr Cuffe thought it praCticable to work; and, though he had never any near- Vol 1. 


neſs with the Earl of Eſſex in his greateſt proſperity, or the leaſt correſpondence with e 
him ſince his troubles began, yet Mr Cuffe, who knew with how great efficacy the aſſo- 

ciating ſo great a perſon, and of ſuch high reputation for his ſagacity in their deſigns, 

would operate in favour of the Earls cauſe, undertook to bring it about, and, againſt all 

ſhew of probability, ſucceeded (4). He took an opportunity of inſinuating to Sir Henry, (4) See Sir Hen- 
that, after the Queen, his miſtreſs, the nation in general, and the Miniſtry in particular, ! J's a, 
had received many and great advantages from that vigilance and induſtry with which he Memorias, 
had managed publick affairs in France, and elſewhere ; inſtead of receiving ſuitable re- 

wards, exceptions were taken to his conduct, and himſelf put under difficulties and hard- 

ſhips, by the intrigues of Cecil, who was jealous of every man whoſe ſervices were greater, 

and whoſe parts were better, than his own. By theſe ſuggeſtions he wrought himſelf fo 


thoroughly into the confidence of Sir Henry Nevile, that he brought him to have a good 


opinion of the Earl his maſter's intentions for the publick ſervice ; and this may be juſtly 

eſteemed the moſt eminent ſtroke of Cuffe*s politicks, and the higheſt proof of his abili- © <-2- 
ties (e). His perfect intimacy with the Earl, the great likeneſs of their tempers, his S. 
entire knowledge of his affairs, might very well account for the aſcendancy he had over ? 
him; but nothing of this, a very long acquaintance excepted, can be ſuggeſted with re- 
gard to Sir Henry Nevile, ſo that his intereſt with, and influence over, him could be V Mr cafe 


aſcribed to nothing but his abilities (F) [E]J. We now come to the main point of the icky woes als 
E | conſpiracy, at his trial. 


- 45a 


though he might therewithal a little peradventure there greatly blamed, as cauſing the ili ſucceſs of the 
© have mollified his own. The whole and true report © peace. And by Cuffe it was told him, the Earl 
© | had by infallible means, from the perſon himſelf would have him know he was wronged, becauſe 
< that both brought the advice from the aforeſaid ex- he was one that loved him, After this Cuffe brought 
© cellent Lady, and carried the diſcharge to Cuffe, him a letter from the Earl, thereby deſiring his love, 


© who, in a private chamber, was ſtrucken therewith * and to hold it to him, beſides many other words only 


into a ſwoon almoſt dead to the earth, as if he had * of compliment. To which letter he returned an an- 
© fallen from ſome high ſteeple ; ſuch turrets of hope ſwer ſuitable to ſo kind provocations : But all this 


he had built in his own fancy!” The noble Hiſto- while he never went to him; and being in the coun- 


rian, who, in his junior years, conſidered the ſubject * try within ten miles of the Earl, yet never went to 
upon which the author wrote whom we have laſt men- * vifit him. But Cuffe came to him from the Earl and 
tioned, though he mentions him but very ſlightly, yet told him, the Earl was then at liberty, and all the 
affords Mr Cuffe quite another kind of character, and * world that would might then freely come unto him, 
makes him to have been a much better Courtier than © but ſtill he put off his going, till, at one time, Cuffe 
his maſter, one who obſerved it as a fault in him, i. e. came and told him, the Earl expected his coming to 
the Earl of Eſſex, that he wore his paſſions in his coun- him, and ſuch a day he would ſtay ſupper for him, 
tenance, that his affections or his anger were always to and that if he came, and Cuffe chanced not to be in 
be read in his looks, and that he knew not how to con- the way, a gentleman of the Earl's ſhould attend his 
ceal either. The noble writer's words deſerve our no- coming, and bring him to the Earl's cloſet. About 
tice. After ſhewing that there is a ſort of diſſimulation * eight of the clock that night he went to the Earl's, 
abſolutely neceſſary in a Court, he proceeds to ſhew, and was met by a gentleman who brought him to his 
(14) how indifterently Eſſex was furniſhed in that par- Lord, who entertained him kindly, and after a while, 
ticular ; how ill, ſays he, the Earl was read in this after many queſtions of his hopes, but uſed no undu- 
« philoſophy, his ſervant Cuffe (whoſe obſervations * tiful words of the Queen or State, he parted with the 
were ſharp enough, whatever Stoiciſms raved in his Earl, there having nothing but ordinary terms of 
nature) well diſcerned when he ſaid, Amorem & o- compliment paſſed between them. Afterwards, Mr 
dium, ſemper in fronte gelſit, nec celare novit. Cuffe repairing often to him, he aſked him at times 

[LE] So that his intereſt and influence over him, could how his Lord's matters ſtood in Court. At one time 
be aſcribed to nothing but his abilities] It was from a *© he anſwered him, well; and told him of great hopes 
long and intimate acquaintance with Sir Henry Nevile, *« conceived; at ſome other time he anſwered him very 
that Mr Cuffe undertook to manage ſo dangerous and * diſcontentedly in theſe things, ſaying it made no 
ſo intricate an affair with him. This we learn from matter, it would cauſe the Earl to take other courſes, 
Mr Cuffe himſelf, who, at his tryal, was very much * and faid there was a pretext to lay up the Ear! of 
provoked by the Attorney-General's treating him as a * Southampton, which was a —_— that they meant 
meſſenger from the Earl of Eſſex, and this induced him to lay up Lord Eſſex after him, but that the Earl 
to tell the court, that he was no ſuch Mercury as * was reſolved they ſhould never curb him up any 
Mr Attorney was pleaſed to 'make him, but that in * more. Cuffe then told him, his Lord had in pur- 
whatever he tranſacted with Sir Henry Nevile, he be- * poſe ſome matters, but he ſhould not embark himſelf 
haved as a principal, and as a common friend to the further in them than he liſted, and deſired him to 
Earl and to the Knight (15). Indeed this is ſufficiently * give a meeting to the Earl of Southampton and Sir 
corroborated by the account given of this matter by Charles Danvers; he ſaid he would, but with this 
Sir Henry Nevile, which was read at Cuffe's trial, and * limitation, that nothing was intended againlt the 
what he had aſſerted is clearly confirmed. It was con- Queen's perſon, which was promiſed. But he de- 
ceived in the following terms, allowing for the inaccu- tained them at two meetings, which cauſed them to 
racy of the tranſcribers (16). At his (Sir Henry Ne- make an ill judgment of his meaning towards them 
* vile's) arrival out of France, he was told that he had * and the intendment. Monday, on Candlemas-day, 
ill offices done him in Court by divers, and ſome of * ſtanding in Serjeants-inn gate, the Earls of Eſſex, 


great place, and his actions at Bullen and carriage Southampton, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount, paſſed by 
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conſpiracy, or that deſign laid for reſtoring the Earl's power and greatneſs, which ended 
in his own, and in his followers. ruin. Here it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between Mr 
Cuffe's ſcheme, which was contrived and never executed, and the unfortunate Earl's pro. 
ject, which, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, without being thought to play upon 
words, was executed without any contrivance, As to the firſt it was this, Mr Cuffe per. 
ceiving that the Earl had many triends, ſome of them of great rank and quality, and that 
Cecil, and his aſſociates in the miniſtry, had likewiſe many enemies, who were alſo per- 
ſons eminent by their birth, fortune, and influence, he thought that, by uniting theſe, 
and procuring, ſome way or other, acceſs to the Queen, a change might be made in the 
management of publick affairs, at leaſt in her name, if not by her conſent, and the Earl 
thereby raiſed to a degree of power equal to his friends wants, and his own wiſhes (g). 
Whether this ſudden change for the preſent, was to have derived a future ſupport, by a 
declaration in favour of the King of Scots claim to the ſucceſſion, or whether that was to 
be left to further conſideration, is a point we want lights ſufficient to determine; but, that 
this was really the baſis of Cuffe's project, and that he flattered himſelf it would not come 
within the legal conſtruction of treaſon, is what we have good grounds to believe, and, 
indeed, ſufficient authorities to prove (). When things were thus far brought into or- 
der, a refolution was taken, that a general and folemn meeting ſhould be had at Drury. 
Houſe, where the chiefs of the party might ſee each other, where they might have a full 
communication in reference to their ſtrength, and come to ſome reſolution as to the at- 
tempt that ſhould be made, and the ſafeſt and moſt feaſible method of making it. After 
much reflection and conſideration, February 21, 1601, was fixed upon, and, according- 
ly, upon that day, the aſſembly was held at the place before-mentioned (7), It is very 
remarkable, that the Ear] of Eſſex himicit was got preſent, to prevent, as was ſaid, any 
notice or umbrage being taken at Court; but, in reality, that there might be no evidence 
to aF-& him for holding ſuch an aſſembly, or thoſe who were preſent at it for conſulting 
With u In caſe any thing relating to it ſhould take air. At this aſſembly Mr Cuffe was 
like wife act preſent, but all his friends, and at his requeſt, and upon his earneſt intreaty 
amongſt the reſt, Sir Henry Nevile, It was propounded there, that a few perſons had 
got the Queen and tac Government into their hands; that ſuch as they diſliked were no 
longer ſafe; that they daily ſuh--cd wrongs and oppreſſions, without any hopes of re- 
dreſs ; that theſe proceedings were againſt juſtice and common right, and that the only 
remedy was, to obtain an audience of the Queen, in which theſe grievances might be fair. 
ly laid before her (). After theſ- preltminaries, the main point, How ſuch an audience 
ſhould he obtained? came under deiiberation, and a ſcheme was then laid down for the 
Earl of Eſſex gaining acceſs to her Majeſty, and power enough to remove his enemies 
but nothing was reſolved in this aſſembly, though a liſt was produced of one hundred and 
thirty Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen of <:ttes, that were ready to embark in the Earl's 
cauſe, and to hazard, as indeed many of them did, and loft too, for his fake, their lives 
and fortunes (/). Such was the deſign and iſſue of the conference at Drury-Houſe, in 


which Mr Cuffe had ſo deep a ſhare, as well in the managing as in the contriving [F]. 


in a coach, whom he ſaluted paſſing, and was the 
firit time he had ſeen them of long. I. non after, 


to deliver a ſecret unto him, which was, that the 
Earl finding his life ſought by men potent about her 
Majeſty, he was adviied to make his appearance to 
the Queen, and go with ſtrength for that purpoſe, 
deſcribing the ſame manner of taking the Court, and 
making way to the Queen, as before is ſet down by 
others. 'I his Cuffe ſaid he was to impart to him, as 
one in whoſe love the Earl was confident. The 


objections, and put great difficulties in the execution, 
eaſy perfecting of things being promiſed ; my anſwer 
was, Multa ſunt que non laudaniur niſi cum aguntur. 
When ſome perſons were named for the actors, he 
objected that if many knew it, it would not be con- 
cealed ; if fey were uſed, it would not be performed. 
The Earl of Rutland being named for one, ſaid, 
they would not truſt him long before-hand, for if he 
knew it but two hours before he would tell. In con- 
cluſion, he was deſired to think of the things pro- 
pounded in caſe they were ſnewed unto him. After- 
ward Cuffe came to him, to whom he related all the 
ſpeeches uſed in that conference, and told him he 
would not allow it, except they would conjure and 
take an oath to attempt nothing againſt the Queen's 
perſon and againſt Mr Secretary, he would never do 
nor conſent to any thing, for he was nearer unto him, 
therefore they muſt, duce pudice, ſpare him in that. 
Cuffe ſaid to him they would only have him preſent 
when things were doing, and if it fell oat ſo, that 
© he ſhould be haſtened to diſpatch into France before 
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Cuffe coming to him, to!d him he had a commiſſion 


matters being propounded unto him, he made many 


There 


* that time, he might defer it by feigning ſickneſs. 
By their appointment he ſhould have been Secretary. 
Further it is required, that he ſhould have ſent a 
* Miniſter into London to find. how the city ſtood af- 
* fected to the Earl. Cuffe further told him of a buz 
in many mens mouths in London, and that there had 
been warning given to the Mayor and Aldermen to 


look to the city, but of twenty-four Aldermen he 


* doubted not of twenty at leaſt. It is evident enough 
that this narrative was but indiſtinctly taken, however 
it is the beſt we have, and comes home to the point it 


was brought to prove, that Sir Henry Nevile had a 


great confidence in Cuffe, and that it was chiefly from 
this he was drawn to meddle in the affair. | 

[F] In which Mr Cuffe had ſo deep a ſhare, as well 
in the managing as in the contriving.] There is one 
point left much in the dark in the laſt note, which 
therefore ſhould be explained in this; it is confeſſed 
that Sir Henry Nevile was privy to the propoſals made, 
and the reſolutions taken, in the conſultation at Drury 
Houſe, and it was for his knowledge of them, and for 
that only, that Cuffe died ; it is requiſite therefore that 
the reader ſhould be acquainted with what thoſe pro- 
Poſitions were, and this he ſhall be told with all the 


ſuccinctneſs poſſible (17). Sir Chriſtopher Blount was, (17 Camd. Ant 
wich a choice detachment, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Elis. . 837. 


Palace gate ; Davis was to ſeize the hall ; Danvers the 
guard-chamber, which was but ſlightly watched, and 
the preſence-chamber ; and Eſſex was to ruth in from 
the Meuſe, which were ſtables belonging to the Court, 
with a ſelect party at his heels, and to beg the Queen 
on his knees to remove his adverſaries from her pre- 
ſence, to bring them upon their trial, and then to — 

a Par- 


wy 
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There was a ſecond meeting ſome time after, to which Mr Cuffe uſed many intreaties 

with Sir Henry Nevile to come, but he abſolutely refuſed, nor would he liſten to what 

was propoſed, of an interview with the Earl of Eſſex, from a ſuppoſition that he was un- 

willing to truſt himſelf where there were ſo many people preſent ; but, in reality, he had 

already heard much more than he was inclined to hear, foreſaw but too clearly the conſe- 

quences of the former meeting, though he was unwilling, as a man of honour, to betra 

thoſe who had truſted him, as well as a man of too much ſenſe to truſt himſelf in ſuch a 


company again (m), Things were now fo far advanced, that it was thought dangerous (=)SirHenryNe- 
to go back, at the ſame time that there was no ſafety in going forward; a great reſort of ee barring 


nerrative, printed 


company there was to Eſſex-Houſe, and, to cover this, the maſk of religion was uſed, in Cuffe's trial. 
the Earl pretending that he ſought no relief but from ſpiritual comforts; and, for this 

reaſon, he had frequent ſermons there, and indeed many of the Clergy in the city ven- 

tured to pray for him, and for his preſervation 3 which, all things conſidered, was a ver . 
ſtrange thing (2). It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Court was aſleep all this while, or (-) Cams. Annal, 
that Sir Robert Cecil, and his friends, ſhould have fo growing and dangerous an evil in E= P. 39. 
their neighbourhood, without being appriſed of it, or providing for their own ſafcty. 

There is very good reaſon to believe, that they were not either inattentive or ill- informed, 

and that having muſtered, in their own opinions, the whole force of the Lord Eſſcx's 

party, they grew convinced, that any ſtep, tending to open force, muſt end in his deſtruc- 

tion. They therefore, to quicken h:m, took a variety of methods of ſhewing their con- 

tempt of his intereſt, and ſuffered thoſe who had perſonal quarrels with his friends to in- 

ſult them (o). Though this went to Eſſex's heart, yet he was irreſolute, as not being ( See Oftorn's 
able to draw together a number of perſons ſufficient to execute the ſcheme that had been bn Prone: 


tions tromEilex's 


talked over at Drury-Houſe. But while he delayed, in hopes of collecting ſtrength, his death. 
enemies, having provided for the total diſſipation of his ſchemes, determined not to let 

him linger any longer, and therefore a meſſage was ſent him on Saturday the ſeventh day 

of February, from Secretary Herbert, to attend him, which he excuſed, on the ſcore cf 

his indiſpoſition; and this, as it was foreſeen it would, forced him to break out, as he 

did the next day, with all the force that he could collect; but, being diſſwaded from at- 

tempting the court, and failing of that aſſiſtance he expected in the city, he, and all that οαm. Annal. 
were with him in Eſſex- Houſe, were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners (p). By $.53% 


2 
on's Works, 


this ſudden reverſe of fortune, Mr Cuffe found himſelf in the moſt wretched condition Vol. Iv. p. 41, 
poſſible; for the Earl of Eſſex being tried and condemned on the 19th of February, and“ 

being ſollicited by the Divines who attended him while under ſentence, not only confeſſed % State Trials, 
matters that were prejudicial to Mr Cuffe, and gave thoſe confeſſions under his hand, but I f. 33. 
likewife charged him to his face with being the author of all his misfortunes, and the (9) Ses bis caſe 

perſon who principally perſwaded him to purſue violent meaſures (). Sir Henry Nevile dad naraine, 
alſo being involved in this unhappy buſineſs, charged Mr Cuffe with being the perſon who - TD 


trial, 
invited him to the meeting at Drury-Houſe, but very modeſtly, and without any circum- 5 
ſtances of aggravation (r). He was brought to his trial on the fifth of March following, ee ee 


thies in Somer- 


and defended himſelf with great ſteadineſs and ſpirit (s) [G]. He was, however, con- fetfire, p. 28. 
5 „„ victed; Lis. p. $66. 


a Parliament and make a change in the government. Southampton, all which were in this general manner 
This mo certainly was not originally Mr Cuffe's uſed as evidence that Caffe was the great framer and 
ſcheme, but was made up of his and Sir Chriſtopher manager of all theſe dangerous defigns. At length, 
Blount's blended together, and to which, in the end, Mr Cuffe being allowed to ſpeak for himſelf, ſaid, 
Mr Cuffe was brought to aſſent, as the only one that the matters objected againſt him were many, and 
was practicable. Of this it was that Sir Henry Nevile *© urged againſt him with all force of wit, therefore, 

gave his opinion, that ſome things were not to be ap- for the help of his we:k memory, he would reduce 
plauded till they were atchieved, and of this it is not * all unto two heads, things plotted, and things ated. 
improbable, that he gave ſome hints, to the Court, For the firſt of them, Mr Attorney thinks he hath 
at leaſt ſomething like this was faid by Secretary Cecil * concluded me in mocd and figure, but my anſwer is, 
at Cuffe's trial. We now ſee the very depth of this that if a man may be excuſed of treaſon by commit- 
affair, and in what manner, and by what degrees, ing nothing, I am clear. Yet the number of matters 
Mr Cuffe plunged into this treaſonable abyſs, out of * heaped upon me, and the inferences and enforce- 
wich, though there were ſome who eſcaped, yet it is ments of the ſame uſed againſt me, to make me o- 
generally thought that they left the bef part of their © dious, make me ſeem alſo as a monſter of many heads 
eſtates behind them. in this buſineſs. But fince by the law all accuſations 

[O] And defended himſelf ai great fteadine/s and are to be believed, and facts weighed, as by evidence 
ſpirit. ] When the Attorney-General Coke opened a * they are proved, and things are beſt proved being 

charge againſt Mr Cuffe, he did it with all that vio- * fingled ; I will beſeech Mr Attorney, that we may 
(18)Stzte Trials, lence which was ſo natural to him (18); he told him * infift upon ſome point certain, and not, as in a 
Val. VII, p. 47. that he was the erranteſt traytor that ever came to the * ſtream, have all things at once brought upon me with 
bar; he was polypragma, the very ſeducer of the Earl, © violence. For my being in Eſſex Houſe the Sunday, 
and added, that, ſince he was a ſcholar and a ſophiſter, I hope it ſhall be conſtrued as in the caſe of others. 
he would frame him a ſyllogiſm, and bid him deny Then, if thoſe who only had their being within the 
which part he would. The ſyllogiſm was this, Who- Walls of that houſe, and no hand nor head in that ac- 

ſoever commits rebellion intends the Queen's death, * 
but you committed rebellion, ergo, you intended the 
Queen's death. After abundance of other hard ſay- * 
ings he enters into the charge, but without producing 

any witneſs, or any kind of proof, except the con- 
feſfon of Sir Henry Nevile, and the ſtories that Secre- * 

tary Cecil was pleaſed to tell upon the bench, of the 
confeſſions of the Earl of Eſſex and of the Earl of * 


tion, were not traitors, IJ hope, that in favour and in 
charity, you will accordingly judge of me, who ſpent all 
that day locked up in my chamber amongſt my books, 
and never appeared unto any man till all was yielded 
up to my Lord Admiral. To conclude me to be a 
traitor, becauſe I was in the houſe where treaſon was 
committed, by the ſame reaſon, if a lion had been 
there locked up in a grate, he had. been in caſe of 

treaſon. 
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(t) Stowe's An- 
nal, p. 795» 


G U 


victed; and, as he was looked upon as the principal author of this fatal buſineſs; con- 


F F. 


ſidered as a man of dangerous capacity; and having had no ſort of intelligence with thoſe 
that were then in favour, he was, with Sir Gelly Merrick, executed at Tyburn, March 
zoth, 1601, and died with great conſtancy and courage (1) [H J. His character has been 


2 


* treaſon. But whereas your argument, Mr Attorney, 
© js this, that whoſoever intends treaſon, and the ſame 
© js afterwards adted by others, there the intender, as 
© well as the actor, is a traitor. But I intended treaſon, 
and others ated it, ergo. Mr Attorney it is not 
* your major that I deny, becauſe my Lords the 
« Judges have determined that, but I deny your minor. 
For if the thing intended was the going to the Court, 
yet the thing acted was the going into London.“ 
But Mr Attorney-Genetal taking him ſhort upon his 
own confeſſion, concluded him a traitor, for in treaſon 
the very intent is treaſon, if the ſame can be proved. 
Now it is confeſſed by Mr Cuffe, that he intended the 
taking of the Court, which in itſelf is treaſon. Mr 
Cuffe ſaid, * My Lords, the matters forced upon me 


* ſo amaze me, as I know not what to ſay: but I be- 


© ſeech you, even as yourſelves ſhall be judged, judge 
ſo of me both by my words and deeds, for this is the 
© law both of God and man ; and let not the accuſa- 
tions of others, or arguments now forced ſo far, have 
« power againſt me, as to take from me my juſt de- 
« fence. I am further charged with contriving plots for 
« reſtoring the Earl to greatneſs. True, I mult confeſs, 
© as a ſervant that longed for the honour of his mailer, 


I have often wiſhed to ſee his recalling to the Court, 


and reſtoring to her Majeſty's former favour, but be- 
© yond the limits of theſe defires my thoughts never 
carried mc, nor aſpired to other greatneſs, than to 
© ſee him again in place of a ſervant and worthy ſub- 
« jet as before he had been. And whereas I ſtand 
© accuſed to be as one that turned the wheel, which 
© elſe had ſtood, and to be the ſtirrer of his mind, 
* which otherwiſe had ſettled to another courle ; to 
© clear this I had written two lines, which you, Mr 
Secretary, knew the Earl would have ſubſcribed if he 
might have been ſuffered.” But Mr Secretary af- 
firmed, he perceived no ſuch purpoſe in the Earl, nei- 
ther remembered any ſuch matter in that which was 
written. Said Coffe, You know, Mr Secretary, my 
© paper being read to the Earl as he read, he ſaid, till 
© as he went, true, true. At the importunity of 
Mr Cuffe, Mr Secretary willed the paper ſhould be 
read, but it tended only unto this, that if he knew of 
the Earl's intent to go to the Court, *twas with ſuch li- 


mitations as the Earl had propounded, otherwiſe not, 


for he had not ſuggeſted any of theſe new practices. 
Mr Attorney, to cut ſhort this defence, began his re- 


ply with telling him, Come Mr Cuffe, I will give 


« you a cuff ſhall ſet you down ;* and then ordered part 
of the Earl's and Sir Henry Nevile's confeſſion, to be 
read. Mer Secretary Cecil then queſtioned Mr Cuffe, 
What was meant with reſpect to a Parliament? to 
which he anſwered, that if theſe ſchemes had ſuc- 
ceeded, many alterations would have followed, and 
that, for the ſettling of things, a Parliament might 
then have become neceſſary. Mr Attorney-General was 
N to inform the Court, that, in that Parliament, 

r Cuffe was to have been Speaker. The jury found 
him guilty, in which Mr Cuffe ſaid that they had done 
but right in diſcharging their conſciences; he took no- 
tice, that when he was ſeized he had but two ſhillings 
about him, but that there were three hundred and fifty 
pounds in ready money taken in his chamber; he ſaid, 
that, upon his being firſt carried to the Tower, he was 
put into a very bad place, but that he was afterwards 


removed into a better, where he deſired to continue, 
which was afterwards granted; he farther requeſted, 


that he might have a Divine ſent him, and be allowed 
the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, which were alſo pro- 
miſed. Mr Camden, in his account of Cuffe's trial, 


119) Camd, Ann, Jays (19), that the Lord Chief Juſtice Anderſon, told 


El:z, p · 366. 


both the Attorney-General and Mr Cuffe, that they 


were but indifferent diſputants, and preſſed the ſtatute 


of treaſon, by which Cuffe was concluded, ſince it ap- 
peared that he was acquainted with what paſſed in the 
conference at Drury Houſe, and the propoſal of put- 
ting the Queen under a force, and ſhewed his appro- 
bation of it by citing, in converſation, to Sir Henry 
Nevile, a paſſage from the poet Lucan, implying, that 


harſhly 


where juſtice is denied, it might be obtained by 
force: | : 


—— Arma tenenti 
Omnia dat, qui juſta negat. 


Mr Fuller, who affects to treat every ſubje& merrily, 


ſays (20), humorouſly enough, that this might be ſtiled (ac) wan. 
Mr Cuffe's neck-werſe, in which how improperly ſoe- Somerſeiſbet 
ver he ſhews his wit, yet certainly he ſhews his judg. P 28. 


ment at the ſame time, 'for withoat doubt the quoting 
theſe verſes was the higheſt treaſon that Cuffe com- 
mitted, and the only proof that he conſented to the 


project of putting a force upon the Queen, which, in 


the conſtrution of the law, was treaſon ; yet this is ſo 
far from being proved by two witneſſes, that it cou!d 
only have bcen proved by one, and even he was not 


produced. Such, in compariſon of thoſe in which we 


live, was the juſtice, or rather ſeverity, of former 
times. | 

[H] And died with great conflancy and ccurage.] 
It was an obſervation of Secretary Cecil's, that Cuffe 
was as ſilent under his misfortunes, as his maſter was 
open. Indeed there was ſomething very extraordinary 
in the Earl of Eſſex's behaviour, for, when he once 
began to confeſs, he charged every body that had any 
kindneſs for him, as having a hand in his plot ; ſuch as 


the Lord Monyoy, his ſucceſſor in Ireland, and many 


others; ſo that the very number of them rendered a 


proſecution unſafe, which is a further proof that Cuffe's 
original ſcheme might have ſucceeded, had it been 
coolly and carefully purſued. The Earl, to prove his 
ſincerity, defired to ſee Mr Cuffe, whom he exhorted 


to confeſs, as he did, with many paſſionate expreſſions, 


adding at laſt (21), I muſt tell you plainly, that this 
* inſtance of diſloyalty is purely owing to your advice.“ 
Mr Camden tells us, that Mr Cuffe was ſurprized at 
this, and in few words, but to the purpoſe, charged 
the Earl with weakneſs and levity in betraying his 


friends (22). This was before Mr Cuffe's trial, and how (22) Ana, Eau 


handſomely he ated thereat has been already ſhewn. At 
the place of execution all writers agree, that he behaved 
with the utmoſt reſolution, and the moſt ſteady com- 
poſure. He delivered himſelf, upon this melancholy 


(21) State Tri, 
Vol, VII. p. Wh 


p. 8.9. 


occaſion, in the following words : I am brought hi- 


© ther to pay my laſt debt to nature, and to ſuffer for 


erimes committed againſt God, my Prince, and my 


ſtice of God, when I reflect on the multitude of my 
offences, ſo can I as little doubt but the ſeverity of 
my puniſhment will make way for my admiſſion into 
the embraces of his mercy. We are expoſed here as 
ſad ſpeQacles, and inftantes of human frailty ; the 


even the beſt of men defire life) befides that tis as 
full of ignominy as terror. However, tis the por- 
tion of the beſt of ſaints, with whom I aſſuredly hope 
to riſe again in Chriſt. Not that I would be thought 
by any one to depend upon my own merits, which I 
abſolutely diſcard, but I place my entire truſt and de- 
pendance in the atonement of my Saviour's blood. 
I am fully perſuaded, that, whoever feels a ſecret 
conſolation within himſelf whilſt he groans under the 
inflition of any earthly puniſhment, is chaſtiſed by 
God with a paternal tenderneſs, and not in an angry 
and judicial way. But to come to the cauſe of my 
death. There is nobody here can be poflibly igno- 
rant, what a wild commotion was raiſed on the 3th 
of February, by a particular great, but unadviſed, 
Earl. I do here call God, his angels, and my own 
conſcience, to witneſs, that I was not in the leaſt con- 
« cerned therein, but was ſhut up on that whole day 
* within the houſe, where I ſpent my time in very me- 
* lancholy refleftions.” Here he was interrupted, and 
adviſed not to diſguiſe the truth by diſtinctions, nor 
palliate his crime by ſpecious pretences. Then he pro- 
ceeded in theſe words: * I confeſs tis a crime as black 
as treaſon, for a ſubject, who has loſt his Prince's 
* fayour, to force his way to the royal preſence. For 
MR - my 
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country; and as I cannot but diſcern the infinite ju- 


death we are to undergo carries a frightful aſpect, (for 


72 


(s) From he great fortune (a). 
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harſhly treated by Lord Bacon () and Sir Henry Wotton (w), and ſome other writers; (e bi- Works, 


Camden alſo, who knew him intimately, and had lived for many years in great friend- N 
ſhip with him, beſtows on him a ſhort but bitter reflection. 


ol. IV, p · 195. 
Others are milder in their ( Reliquiz 


cenſures, and all allow him to have been a very learned and a very able man. He wrote — 
a book in Engliſh, that was printed after his death ſeveral times, and has been much of 
commended (x); and, beſides this, there is another work of his that was never printed, (x) Fuller: wor- 


of both which we ſhall give ſome account in the notes [7]. The courſe of his life, 
well as the manner of his death, rendered him the theme of much diſcourſe in his 


thies in Somer- 
as ſetſhire, p. 28. 


Own Athen. Oxon, 


times; our general Hiſtorians have mentioned him in ſuch a manner, as might have raiſed ee ee 
the curioſity of their readers, to be more particularly informed. The Reverend Mr Ful- 

ler O) has given him a place amongſt his Worthies in Somerſetſhire ; honeſt Anthony ) Fuller'swer- 
Wood (z) has treated him with great fairneſs and freedom; and the learned and induſtrious agen 
Biſhop Tanner (a) has ſpoken of him, as indeed he does of every-body, with great can- (S Athen. Oxon. 
dour, accuracy, and decency ; and theſe authorities will ſufficiently juſtify the giving his "EE ES 
memoirs a place in this collection, more eſpecially as it has afforded an opportunity of (a) Bibliotheca 


ſetting ſeveral hiſtorical circumſtances relating to a very dark and intricate affair, in a 
clear and true light. His death hindered not his limbs from being interred, though we 


Britannica- Hi- 
bernica,. p. 211. 


are not able to ſay where; tho' the manner of it did, as it well might, deprive him of a 
monument; an old friend of his, however, ventured to embalm his memory in an epi- 


gram (5), with which, being very ſhort, we ſhall conclude : 


Doctus eras Græce felixque tibi fuit Alpha 


(6) Owen, Epi- 
pigram. lib. Y, 
nu. 107. 


At fuit infelix Omega Cuffe tuum. 


Which has been thus tranſlated: 


Thou hat, indeed, well read in Greek ! 
Thy Alpha too was crown'd with hope; 

But, ob! tho? ſad the truth I ſpeak, 
Thy Omega proved but a rope. 


* my own part, I never perſuaded any man to take up 


* arms againſt the Queen, but am moſt heartily con- 
* cerned, for being an inſtrument of bringing that 
* worthy Gentleman, Sir Henry Nevile, into danger 


and do moſt earneſtly intreat his pardon : and where- 


as I ſaid, that one and twenty Aldermen out of the 
* twenty-four were devoted to the Earl's intereſt, I only 
meant that they were his friends. and ready to ſerve 
* him, but not in the way of open rebellion.” Here 
he was again interrupted, and ſo began to apply him- 
ſelf to his devotions, which he managed with a great 
deal of fervour, and then, making a ſolemn profeſſion 
of his creed, and aſking pardon of God and the Queen, 
he was diſpatched by the executioner. A man, ſays 
Camden, of moſt exquiſite learning, and of a pene- 
trating, but ſeditious and crooked, wit (23). Vir ex- 
gui fi ima doctrina, ingenioque acerrimo, ſed turbido & 
tortuoſo, 

[1] Of both which we ſhall give ſome account in the 
notes. |] As for Mr Cuffe's book, it was, for ſome time 
after his deceaſe, handed about at Oxford in manuſcript, 
and conſidered as a very great curioſity. Mr Anthony 
Wood tells us, he wrote it in the year 1600, that is, 
a very little before his death. About fix years after it 
was printed under this title: 05 

The Differences of the Ages of Man's Life, together 
avith the original Cauſes, Progreſs, and End, thereof. 
Written by the learned Henry Cuffe, ſome time Fellow 
cf Merton-college in Oxford. Lond. 1607, 1638, 800; 
1640, 12-9. There is ſomething in this piece very cu- 
rious and philoſophical, and though, at this time of day, 
what between our proficiency in experimental philoſo- 
phy, in which he was but a beginner, and the un- 
couthneſs of his ſtile, which was the fault of his time, 
much of the beauty of his work is loſt; yet the 
ſtrength of his thoughts, the accuracy of his method, 


and his connected manner of reaſoning, leaves no rea- 

ſon at all to doubt, that he deſerved the commenda- 

tions that have been beſtowed upon him. Mr Wood 

ſays (24), that he left behind him many other things (24) Athen. 

ready for the preſs, which were never publiſhed ; but he Oxon. Vol. I. 

does not think fit to tell us any of their titles. All that «+ 308. 

we can ſupply from the enquiries of the indefatigable 

Biſhop Tanner, is the following title of one piece, and 

the place where it is, or at leaſt was once, to be | 

found (25): | (25) Bibliotheca 
De rebus geſtis in ſancto concilio Niceno, or, The Cotton. Nero 

Franſactions in the Holy Council of Nice, tranſlated >: * 

out of Greek into Latin, and is believed to have 

been the work of Gelafius Cyricenus, which was tranſ- 

cribed from the original ir the Vatican Library, by 

Henry Cuffe (26). We will conclude this note with (26) Bibliotheca 

the judicious and ſalutary reflection of a celebrated au- Britznnica-Hi- 

thor, upon the uneaſy life, and unfortunate death, of bernica, p. 211. 

this extraordinary perſon of whom we have been 

ſpeaking, which teaches the uſe of theſe kind of Hi- 

ſtories, and ſhews, that we may borrow as beneficial 

improvements from contemplating the lives of unhap- 

py men, as from the peruſal of the ſwelling memoirs 

of perſons more indebted to Fortune for her fa- | 

vours (27). * Mingle not, ſays he, your intereſt with (27) Ofborn's 

* a great man's, made deſperate by debts or Court in- Advice to his 

* juries, whoſe breakings out prove fatal to their wiſeſt Son, P. i. cap. ive 

* followers and friends, averred in the laſt Earl of Eſ- 

* ſex but one, where Merrick his Steward, and Cuffe 

© his Secretary, though of excellent parts, were both 

© hanged. For ſuch unconcocted rebellions turn ſel- 

* dom to the hurt of any but the parties that promote 

* them, being commonly guided by the directions of 


their enemies, as this was by Cecil, whoſe creatures 


_ © perſuaded Eſſex to this inconſiderate attempt.” E 


_CUMBERLAND (Ricnanp) a very learned Divine, and Biſhop of Peter- 
borough in the cloſe of the laſt and beginning of the preſent century. He was the ſon of 
an honeft citizen of London, who, by his induſtry, acquired a competent, though not a (4) wines Sur- 


VOL, III. No. CXXXIV. 


This Reverend Prelate was born in the pariſh of St Ann near Alderſ- 
gate, July 15th, 1632, tho? his father lived afterwards in Fleet-ftreet (5). 
warde. the firſt tincture of letters in St Paul's ſchool, under the care of Mr 

and was removed from thence to Magdalen-College in Cambridge, 


vey of Cathe- 


zel. grals, Vol. III. 
He received p. 510. 


John Langley (c), 


c) Kennet's 


where he was con- Chronicle, p.555. 


temporary 
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(4) payne's Pref, 
to Sanchoniatho's 


Hiſt. po 4z 55 6. 


(e) See the follow- 


ing dates, and 
thoſe of his two 
dedications. 


(f) Kennet's 


Chronicle, p. 555. 


(g) Extract rom 


the Univerſity 
Regiſter, 


() Kennet's 
Chronicle, ubi 
ſupra. 


{i} Woge Faſti 


Orton. Vol. II. 
col. 118. 


(+) Kennet's 


Ohronicle, p. 356. 


(1} Payn:'s Pref, 
to Sanchowathog's 


H:ftory,' p. 7. 


(*) Baronettage 
cf England, 
Vol. II. p. 215. 


Kennet's Chron. 


p- 335. 
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temporary with ſome very worthy and learned perſons ; ſuch as Dr Hezekiah Burton, his 
intimate friend and acquaintance, a very learned and pious Divine ; Dr Hollings, an emi. 
nent Phyſician at Shrewſbury z Sir Samuel Moreland, admired for his ſkill in the Mathe- 
maticks; the celebrated Mr Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty; and the Lord Keeper 
Bridgeman, to whom himſelf, and his friend Dr Burton, were Chaplains at the fame time 
(4). He was very remarkable, while Fellow of his College, for his diligent application 
to his ſtudies, as well as for the unaffected piety, and unblemiſhed probity, of his life, 
It does not appear in what year this excellent perſon came to the Univerſity, but from 
circumſtances it may be very eaſily collected, and we have reaſon to think it was in 1649 
(e): He took his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1653 (/, and in 1656 he became Maſter of 
Arts (g), at which time he had thoughts of applying himſelf to Phyſic k, which he actually 
ſtudied for ſome time (5). He was incorporated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, July 14th, 1657 (i). He went out Bachelor of Divinity at a publick commence- 


ment at his own Univerſity, A. D. 1663, with univerſal applauſe (#). 


His firft prefer. 


ment was the rectory of Brampton in the deanery of Haddon, in the archdeaconry and 
county of Northampton, which was given him by Sir John Norwich. The patron was 
not diſappointed in having a Clerk, who, in all reſpects, anſwered his higheſt expecta- 
tions, and they lived together in the greateſt unanimity (/). This worthy} Gentleman was 
deſcended of a moſt antient and noble family, and was advanced to the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet by King Charles the Firſt. Brampton was his own pariſh, where he lived in great 
privacy and retirement. Mr Cumberland was admitted December 3d, 1658, upon the 
demiſe of the Reverend Mr John Ward %); and after che Reſtoration, having never had 
the leaſt ſcruple to the authority of the Church, he had a legal inſticution, and read the 


thirty-nine articles, as directed by law, November 24th, 1661 (7), and was, the ſame | 


year, appointed one of the twelve Preachers in the Univerſity of Cambridge: this, how- 
ever, was a temporary avocation only, owing to the high character he had raiſed by the 
maſterly manner in which he had performed all academical exerciſes, an from which he 


quickly returned to the duties of his parochial charge. 
little elſe than the duties of his function, and his ſtudies. 


In this rural retirement he minded 
His :clax»tions from theſe were 


very few beſides his journies to Cambridge, which ne made frequently, to preſerve a cor- 
reſpondence with his learned acquaintance in that place. Here he thougat to have re- 


But Mr Willis 


mained, and here he might have remained during the courſe of his “iO life, if his in- 


b Penh Lane timate friend and kind benefactor Sir Orlando Bridgeman, upon his receiving the ſeals in 


Pettiburg. 


1667, had not ſent for him up to London, made him his Chaplain, and ſoon aſter be- 


0% Payne's Pref ſtowed upon him the living of Alhallows in Stamford (90). He diſcharged the functions 
1 of his miniſtry in that great town with indefatigable diligence; for, beſides the duties in- 
zut Mr cumbent upon him by his parochial charge, he accepted of the weekly lecture, and, by 
Lays ho kr. this means, was obliged to preach three times every week in the ſame church (p). This 
tin's, Stamford. difficult province he went through conſtantly and aſſiduouſly; and tho' this alone would 
3 have been a burthen too heavy for an ordinary man, he diſcharged it with ſo much eaſe, that 
£6 er abies he carried on at the ſame time great deſigns in his Philoſophical, Mathematical, and Phi- 
Hittory, p. 9. Jological Studies. He gave a noble proof of this, and one which equally demonſtrated 
the ſoundneſs of his morals, and the ſolidity of his parts, in publiſhing his Philaſopbical 
Enquiry n the Laws of NATURE; a book deſerving univerſal applauſe, and re- 

ceived with the applauſe that it deſerved [4]. He was not in the leaſt elevated with the 

| 2 praiſes 


[4] And received with the applauſe that it de- 
ſerved.) The title of this work at large runs thus: 
De Legibus Nature Diſquifitia Philoſophica, in qua 
earum forma, ſumma Capita, Ordo, Promulgatio, & 
Obligatio & rerum naturd inveſtigantur; quinetiam Ele- 
menta Philoſophie Hobbeianæ, tum moralis tum civilis, 
conſiderantur & refutantur. Londini 1672, 4to. 1. e. 
* A Philoſophical Enquiry into the Laws of Nature, 


in which their Form, principal Heads, Order, Pro- 


(1) See the Rev. 
Mr Maxwell's 
Preface to his 
Tranſlation, 


* mulgation, and Obligation, are inveſtigated from the 
© natare of things; and in which alſo the Philoſophical 
Elements of Hobbes, moral as well as civil, are con- 
* ſidered and refuted.” 
he was Chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, to whom 
it was dedicated, and there is prefixed to it a ſhort Pre- 
face to the reader, by the author's friend and fellow 
Chaplain to the Lord Keeper, Dr Hezekiah Burton. 
Dr Cumberland being at a diſtance from the preſs when 
this book was publiſhed, it came into the world very in- 
correctly printed, and in ſubſequent editions theſe 
faults were multiplied in a very ſurprizing manner (1). 
We may from hence form an idea of the excellency of 
a work, that could, notwithſtanding, ſupport it's au- 
thor's reputation both at home and abroad, and be 
conftantly eſteemed one of the beſt performances that 
ever appeared, and that too upon one of the niceſt and 
moſt important ſubje&s. Mr Payne ſays very juſtly, 
that it was one of the firſt pieces written in a demon- 


This book was written while 


ſirative way on a moral ſubject, and at the ſame time 
the perfecteſt (2). It is indeed on all hands admitted, 
that the Philoſopher of Malmſbury was never ſo cloſely 
handled, or his notions ſo thoroughly ſifted, as by 
Dr Cumberland. He has however taken a new road, 
very different from Grotius, Puffendorff, and other 
writers, more difficult, and leſs entertaining indeed, 
but, at the ſame time, much more convincing. It was 
deſired that a piece of ſuch general utility ſhould be 
made better known by being put into an eaſier method, 
and tranſlated into the Engliſh language. This the 
author would not oppoſe, though he did not undertake 
it; being very ſenſible that the obſcurit! complained 
of by ſome, was really in the ſubject itielf, and would 
be found ſo by thoſe who meddled with it. The pro- 
je& however was purſued by James Tyrrel, Eſq; grand- 
ſon to the famous Archbiſhop Uſher, who publiſhed 
his performance under the following title: 4 brief 
Diſquifition of the Law of Nature, according to the 
principler and method laid down in the Reverend 
Dr Cumberland's ( now Lord Biſhop of Peterborough) 
Latin Treatiſe on that Subject; as alſa his Confutations 
of Mr Hobbes's Principles, put into another Method, 


with the author's approbation (3). Mr Payne, whom (;) Lond. 1691 
and Zvo. 


we have ſo oftan quoted, gives us a very hone 
fair account of a deſign thac he alſo had of the ſame 
nature. After —— the prejudice that this work 
had received from it's ill uſage at the preſs, he 2 

ts ceeds 


(2) Payne's Piel. 
to Sanchoniatks 


Hiſt, b · 26, 


ne's Pref, 
1oniaths 
0 26, 


ond. 1691: 


(a) Paynz's Pref, 
te S mchenatho's 


. Hitt, F. 27. 
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praiſes beſtowed upon him, not only by the world in general, but by perſons of the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed merit and learning, upon the ſcore of this excellent performance (49). 
went on doing his duty with the ſame calmneſs and chearfulneſs as before; and, in this 


1691 


He (2) See this 


thoroughly ex- 
plained in the 


ſtation of a private Clergy man, fo great was his reputation, that he was importuned by notes. 
the Univerſity, and by other acquaintance, to take upon him the weighty exerciſe of re- 
ſponding at the publick commencement. Nothing but the earneſt ſollicitation of his 
friends could have prevailed with a man, void not only of ambition but of even the de- 
fire of applauſe, to appear ſo publickly. This he did in the year 1680, in fo maſterly a 
manner, that, for many years after, the memory of his performance remained freſh in 


that Univerſity (7) [B]. 


The next ſpecimen 


of his great abilities and profound learning 


appeared in the year 1686, in his Ess A v on Fewiſh MEASURES and WEIGHTS a work 
written with the utmolt ſagacity, and in which is diſcovered qualities that ſeldom are found 
in the ſame mind, a deep penetration, extenſive reading, a ſtrong and accurate judgment, 
together with a candour ſeldom to be met with, and an unaffected humility, which, in 


conjunction with ſuch talents, is truly admirable (5). 


It was a work not only highly uſe- 


ful in it's nature, but very much wanted, and was therefore received with the higheſt ap- 


plauſe by the beſt judges, who were equally pleaſed with the method and matter, as well 


as the manner and conciſeneſs, of the performance. It was afterwards reprinted, and will 
continue to ſupport the reputation of it's author, as long as this kind of literature is either 
encouraged or underſtood () [C]. His ſincere attachment to the Proteſtant Religion (eee 


ceeds thus: © This may have been ſome diſcourage- 
« ment to the reading it, though the difficulty of the 
ſubject, and the cloſeneſs of the reaſoning, has been 
* a greater. Hardly any men hitherto have made 
« themſelves acquainted with the argument of it, but 
ſuch as are in the uppermoſt form of learning. I 
* have ſometimes wiſhed that his Lordſhip would have 
been pleaſed to have reviſed it, and tried to make it 
more eaſy and intelligible, but it had lain fo long 
out of his hands, that he did not care to take it up 
* again, He gave me leave to attempt any thing of 
* that kind if I would, and as a help he gave me his 
* own interleaved book, which has here and there a 
© little addition. 
« gently with this view, but never found where I could 
* well alter any thing, where I could leave out, or 
* where I could add. All I can think on to give a 
little advantage to common readers, is to print the 


book correQly, to give an Analyſis of the argumen- 


tation, to add contents to each paragraph, and to 
divide them oftener. This I may perhaps find lei- 
* ſure to do (4).“ It is not impoſſible, that the Rev. 
Mr Payne might be diverted from this purpoſe of his, 
which certainly would have been very welcome to the 
learned world, by a like attempt made ſome few years 
after, while he was employed in publiſhing the Biſhop's 


Poithumous Works, by a Reverend Divine of the 


kingdom of Ireland, who very probably never heard 
of his intention, or of the ſingular advantages he had, 
and which mult have enabled him to perform it better 
than any other man. This laſt mentioned gentleman 
printed an Engliſh tranſlation of our Prelate's book by 
ſubſcription, under the following title: A Treatiſe 
* of the Laws of Nature, by the Right Reverend Fa- 
* ther in God Richard Cumberland, Lord Biſhop of 


John Maxwell, A. M. Prebendary of Connor, and 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Carteret, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland: To which is prefixed, an 
Introduction concerning the miſtaken notions which 
the Heathens had of the Deity, and the defects in 
their Morality, whence the uſefulneſs of Revelation 
may appear. At the end is ſubjoined an Appendix 
containing two Diſcourſes, 1. Concerning the Im- 
materiality of thinking Subſtance. 2. Concerning 
the Obligation, Promulgation, and Obſervance, of 
the Law of Nature; by the Tranſlator. Lond. 
” 7.27, .at6.” 

LB] Remained freſh in that uni verſity.] Theſe kind 
of exerciſes are common in the univerſity, which, 
however, does not hinder their being performed with 
great ſtrictneſs and punctuality, and, as this is always 
done before a numerous audience, compoſed of perſons 
Who are all of them proper judges, we may be ſatisfied, 
that whenever diſcourſes are not only received with a 
temporary applauſe, but dwell upon the memory of ſuch 
as hear them, and are talked of for many years after, 
they muſt have an extraordinary degree of merit to re- 
commeud them, The topicks that were now handled 


%%% ̃ — = << <6 4A S006 


I read his book over and over dili- 


Peterborough; made Engliſh from the Latin by 


made 


by our learned and accompliſhed author, were equally 
weiglity and iinportant in themſelves, and, at the ſame 
time of a no jets nice and delicate nature, ſuch as, de- 
monſtrating his zeal for the Couch ui Bug), mu, 
at the ſame time, deprive him of any aſſiſtance from 
either of the two oppoſite factions, each of which, at 
that time, was known to have a conſiderable influence. 
The theſes maintained by him were (5), 1. Santo 
Petro nulla data eſt juriſdictio in czteros Apoſtolos ; 
i. e. St Peter had no juriſdiftion granted him over the 
reſt of the Apoſtles. 2. Separatio ab Eccleſia Angli- 
cana eſt ſchiſmatica; i e. The ſeparation from the 
Church of England is ſchiſmatical. | 
[C] Is either encouraged or underſtood.] The title 
of his book at large runs thus: An E ay towards the 
recovery of the Texwiſh Meaſures and Weights, compre- 
hending their Monies, by help of an autient Standard, 
compared with ours of England, uſeful alſo to ſtate 
many of thoſe of the Greeks, Romans, and Eaſtern Na- 
tions, Lond, 1686, 8590? The Dedication of this 
book to Samuel Pepys, Eſq; then Preſident of the 


Royal Society, is dated Octcber 28, 1685, and from 


thence it may not be amiſs to tranſcribe a paragraph 
or two, becauſe they ſhew the reaſon why this piece 
was written. Becauſe, Sir, the improvement of na- 
* tural knowledge, for which the Royal Society was 
* founded, may be attained, in ſome degree, by reco- 
* vering ſome parts thereof which the Antients had, 
but are now unknown, I thought it not improper to 

preſent to you, who deſervedly preſide in that illu- 
{trious Society, this attempt to reſtore thoſe eldeſt 
ſtandards of meaſures and weights, which are men- 
tioned in the moſt antient records, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, as commonly known when they were written. 
But ſuch hath been the ignorance and careleſſneſs in 
theſe matters, of many intervenient ages, by whoſe 
care theſe things ſhould have been tranſmitted to us 
their poſterity, that moſt of our late diligent enqui- 
rers have declared their opinion to be, that though 
the retrieving of them be highly deſirable, yet that 


Nevertheleſs, being deſired by ſome learned Divines 
of our Church, in ſubſerviency to ſome brief Anno- 


beſt I could in this affair, I have, by this treatiſe, 
attempted to reſcue this moſt antient and uſeful piece 
of learning from the grave of oblivion and neglect, 
Into which many deſpairing men were caſting it, be- 
fore it was quite dead, or paſt recovery. Learning 
I call this knowledge of weights and meaſures, be- 
cauſe the firſt conſtitution of them, and the reaſon 
and proportions contained in their mutual correſpon- 
dencies, do import not only prudent obſervation 
which is learning's foundation, but alſo ſome ele- 
ments of Geometry, Arithmetick, and Staticks, 
which are eſſential parts of it's ſuperſtructure, thence 
peculiarly called , or, The Learning, 


o 
- 
o 
. 
And for this cauſe I have been forced, in the proſe- 
5 


* cution of this enquiry, to call in to my aſſiſtance ſome 


« of 


(7) Payne's Pre. 
to Sanchoniatho't 
Hiſtory, p. 9. 


(5) See this fully 
explained in the 
notes. 


O Sanchionatho's 
Hiſtury, "n 27. 


p · 9, 10. 


ſucceſs in ſuch an endeavour is ſcarce to be hoped. 


tations on the Bible, by them intended, to do the - 


Hiſt, England, 
Vol. III. p. 642, 
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made him very apprehenſive of it's danger, and the melancholy proſpect of affairs in the 
reign of King James made ſo deep an impreſſion on this excellent perſon, as to contri- 
bute to a dangerous fit of ſickneſs one of the ſevereſt fevers from which ever man recover. 
ed. He continued after the Revolution in the ſame ſituation as before, and without an 

thoughts of ſolliciting for better preferment; indeed, through the whole courſe of his 
life, this ſeems never to have entered into his head; he was always content with the lot 
that befe! him, and applied himſelf, with the utmoſt vigour and diligence, to diſcharge 
his duty in that ſtation where Providence had placed him (4). It was, therefore, a greater 
ſurprize to himſelf than to any-body elſe, when walking, after his uſual manner, on a 
pott-day to the coffee-houſe, he read there in a news- paper, that one Dr Cumberland, of 
Stamford, was named to the biſhoprick of Peterborough. This piece of intelligence how- 
ever proved true, and he had the ſingular ſatisfaction of finding himſclf raiſed to a biſho- 


()Payre*>Pref. prick, not only without pains or anxiety, but without having ſo much as ſought for it (). 


ta Sanchoniatho's 
HiLory, p. 12» 


{x) Wile Sur- 
i1ey 01 Cathe- 


erals, Vol. III. 


This accidental, we ought rather to ſay providential, promotion, was highly honourable 
for him. It was looked upon, at that time, as a thing neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of 
the new government, that men, who were to be raiſed to ſuch high ſtations in the Church, 
ſhould be ſuch only as had been moſt eminent for their learning, moſt exemplary in their 
lives, and firmeſt to the Proteſtant intereſt, Whilſt theſe qualifications were only conſi- 
dered, ſuch a man could not eaſily be overlooked, though he himſclf did leaſt of any 
man look for ſuch a promotion. The King was told, that Dr Cumberland was the fit- 
teſt man he could nominate to the biſhoprick of Peterborough. Thus a private country 
Clergyman, without poſting to Court, a place he had rarely ſeen, without ſuing to great 
men, withcut taking the leaſt ſtep towards ſolliciting for it, was pitched upon to fill fo 
great a truſt, oaly becauſe he was fitteſt for it DI. He was elected in the room of Dr 
Thomas White who ese the new oath, May 15th ; was conſecrated, with other Bi- 
hops, July 5th 3 and inthronized September 12th, 1691, in the cathedral uf Peterborough 
(x), Thus in the firricth year of his age, when his parts were as ſtrong as ever, his body 
unbroken with infirmities, and his experience at a juſt height, he entered on a new ſcene. 
He now applied himſelf to the work of a Biſhop. Studious men acquire habits, that 
make them not overforward to put themſelves out into action. The ſpeculations of their 
minds employ the whole man. The natural calmneſs of his Lordſhip's temper added 
{1i!l to this diſpoſition : yet no man took more care not to be defective in his proper duty. 


, Whoie ſenti- 
ments he men- 
enz ind defend? 
in his foſthu- 
mous works, in 


(+) Bernard de ; ; : f 
' Menſuris & pon- jultify his calculations; but his affection for peace was 


(8) Le Ciere, 

Bibliotheque Uni- 
verſelle & Hiſto- 
rique, Tom. V. 


He made no omiſſions to conſult his own eaſe, or to ſpare his pains; and the deſires 


of the eaſieſt mathematical notions, which are as old 
almoſt as mankind, aſſociating thereunto ſome obſcr- 
vations of nature, whoſe conſtancy, from the begin- 
ning, gives reaſon to believe, that they were known 
early by men, together with the eldeſt works of art, 
remaining in the pyramids, ſhekels, and other re- 
mains of Eaſtern and Weſtern antiquity ; that, from 
the concurrent evidence of theſe ,aged witneſſes, I 
might be enabled to give this my verdict, which is 
now brought in before you.“ We have no account 
any where of the Annotations, for the furtherance of 
which this diſcourſe was written ; but, from the friend- 
Tip between their authors, and ſome other circum- 
ſtances, I am inclined to think they were the Com- 
mentaries of Dr Patrick, Biſhop of Ely (6). In ano- 
ther part of his Dedication, our author obſerves to his 
patron, that nothing pleaſed him better, or gave him 
greatcr comfort in the proſecution of the difficult taſk 
he had undertaken, than that it related not to any 
quarrelſome intereſt, but the peaceable doctrine of 
meaſures and weights, which in their general nature 
are the common concern of all mankind, as being the 
neceſſary inſtruments of juſt dealing and fair commerce 
between all nations. He mentions alſo his own indu- 


11 +.4-$:-S: 


ſtry in avoiding all appearance of contention, which 


had lead him ſo far as not to name the known diver- 
lities of opinion amongſt men about this matter. All 
this, however, did not ſecure him from contradiction, 
for a certain writer attacked him, though without 
naming him (7), and our author wrote ſome ſheets to 


ſo great, that after all he laid them aſide, and left his 
book to ſhift for itſelf, which it has done very well. 
A celebrated Journaliſt has given a very large extract 
of this work (3), which ſhews how much he eſteemed 
it; as, on the other hand, that certainly does our au- 
thor great honour, ſince, beſides his being a very bold 
and free Critick, there was hardly any ſubject with 
which he was more thoroughly acquainted. | 

[D] Only becauſe he was fitteſt for it] What has 
been delivered in the text upon this ſubje& is founded 
upon the authority, and expreſſed in the very words, 
ol the Reverend Mr Payne, a very competent and un- 
ſu;peted wituch to the trath of the facts which he has 


of 
his 
preſerved, and which, but for his duty and gratitade, 
might have been loſt to poſterity. But notwitaſtending 
the circumſtances which relate to Biſhop Cur1berland 


reſt upon his teſtimony ſolely, yet, as to his promotion 


in general, a certain Prelate, well acquainted with the 
politicks of thoſe times, has given us a large account, 
which it may be the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee. The Biſhop of Ely's (Dr Turner's) Letters to 
St Germains (9), ſays he, gave ſo fair an occaſion of 


* filling thoſe Sees (whoſe Biſhops would not take the of his en imes, 
* oaths) at this time that the King reſolved to lay hold Vol II. 5. 76. 


on it; and Tillotſon, with great uneaſineſs to him- 
« ſeif, ſubmitted to the King's command: and ſoon 
* after the See of York falling void, Dr Sharp was 
promoted to it, ſo that thoſe two Sees were filled 
* with the two beſt preachers that had ſat in them in 
* our time; only Sharp did not know the world fo 
well, and was not fo ſteady as Tillotſon was. Dr 
Patrick was advanced to Ely, Dr More was made 
* Biſhop of Norwich, Dr Cumberland was made Biſhop 
of Peterborough, Dr Fowler was made Biſhop of 
* Glouceſter, Ironſide was promoted to Hereford, 
* Grove to Chicheſter, and Hall to Briſtol, as Hough 
* (the Preſident of Magdalen's) was the year before 
this made Biſhop of Oxford; ſo that in two years 
time the King had named fifteen Biſhops, and they 
« were generally looked on as the learnedeſt, the 
© wiſeſt, and the beſt men, that were in the Church. 
© It was viſible, that in all theſe nominations, and the 
filling the inferior dignities that became void by their 
promotion, no ambition nor Court favour had ap- 
« peared; men were not ſcrambling ſor preferment, 
nor uſing arts, or employing friends, to ſet them for- 
* ward; on the contrary, men were ſought for, and 
brought out of their retirements, and moſt of them 
very much againſt their own inclinations. They 
* were men both of moderate principles, and of calm 
* tempers. This great promotion was ſuch a diſcovery 
* of the King and Queen's deſigns, with relation to 
© the Church, that it ſerved much to remove the jea- 
* louſies, that ſome other ſteps the King had made 
were beginning to raiſe in the Whigs, and very much 
* ſoftened the ill humour that was ſpread among 
them. | 
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CUMBERLAN b. 
his mind, that all under him ſhould do their duty, were very earneſt and ſincere. His 
compoſition had no alloy of vain glory. He never did any thing to court applauſe, or 
gain the praiſe of men. He never acted a part, never put on a maſk. His tongue and 
heart always went together. If he ran into any extream, it was the exceſs of humility, 
the ſafeſt ſide for every Chriſtian to err on, He lived with the ſimplicity and plainneſs of 
a primitive Biſhop, converſed and looked like a private man, hardly maintaining, as the 
world calls it, the dignity of his character. He was not one that loved to have the pre- 
eminence, and he contended with nobody for prerogative and. precedence. He uſed 
hoſpitality without grudging : no man's houſe was more open to his friends, and the eaſe 
and freedom with which they always found themſelves entertained, was peculiar to it. 
The poor had ſubſtantial relief at his door, and his neighbours and acquaintance a hearty 
welcome to his table, after the plentiful and plain manner in which he lived. Every thin 
in his houſe ſerved for friendly entertainment, nothing for luxury or pomp. His deſire 


was to make every body eaſy, and to do them good. He diſpenſed with à liberal hand 


to the neceſſities of others, though his contented mind made him require little for his 
own. His kindneſs to his relations and acquaintance that wanted it, the ſums he 
with to ſuch as were indigent, are deeds not proper to be proclaimed. Half ſuch ſums, 
diſtributed with oſtentation by thoſe who deſire to have glory of men, would have gained 
the fame of great liberality and generoſity. In theſe caſes he truly obſerved our Saviour's 
precepts, to do his alms in ſeeret, and even not to let his left-hand know what his right. 
hand did, His ſpeeches to the Clergy at his viſitations, and his exhortations to the Cate- 
chumens before his confirmations, though they had not the embelliſhments of oratory, 
yet they were fervent expreſſions of the inward deſires of his ſoul to do what good he was 
able, and to excite others to be influenced by it; the pious breathings of a plain and good 
mind. On all occaſions he treated his Clergy with ſingular regard and indulgence. An 


expreſſion, that often came from him, was, I love always fo make my Clergy eaſy. This 


was his rule on all applications made to him by them, and if he err'd, it was always on 
this ſide. When the duties of his office required it, he never ſpared himſelf. To the laſt 


month of his life it was impoſſible to diſſwade him from undertaking fatigues, that every 


body about him feared were ſuperior to his ſtrength, He was inflexible to their intrea- 
ties, and his anſwer and reſolution was, I will do my duty as long as I can (y), He had 
ated by a maxim like this in his vigour. When his friends repreſented to him, that, by 
his ſtudies and labours, he would injure his health, his uſual reply was, A man had better 
wear out than ruſt out. The laſt time he viſited his dioceſe, he was in the eighticth year 
of his age; it was apprehended that he could not but ſuffer through the fatigues of it, 
though it pleaſed God he had no inconvenience from it. At his next triennial, when he 


was in the eighty-third year of his age, It was with the laſt difficulty that he could be 


diſſwaded from undertaking again the viſitation of his dioceſe. To draw the Clergy nearer 
than the uſual decanal meetings, to make his viſitations eaſier to himſelf, was a thing he 


would not hear of. He would never take a burthen from his own ſhoulders to lay it on 


other peoples (z). Such were the publick acts of this great Prelate, in the diſcharge of 
his duty as a Father of the Church; in reſpe to his temporal concerns, and his manage- 
ment of the revenue ariſing from his ſee, an account will be found in the notes [E]. His 


natural 


[E] Anaccountwillbe found in the notes] Every body ſerves (11). Learned men often love and af. 
concerned with him, ſays the ingenious Mr Payne (10), * fe& to be ſilent. His Lordſhip was ſo humble, that 
felt the advantage of his benevolence and goodneſs of he thought nobody too low to be converſed with ; 
© his temper. He had a paternal eſtate, the leſſees of and ſo benevolent, that he was willing every bod 

which found him a landlord kind indeed. He never * that came near him ſhould partake of his knowledge. 
raiſed his rents, or hardly changed a tenant; they * As he was the moſt learned, ſo he was the moſt com- 
grew old in his farms, and were afterward ſucceeded * municative man I ever knew. No converſation 
by their children. Such was he alſo to them that * pleaſed him fo well as what turned upon ſome point 
held under him, as he was a Biſhop, good natured * of learning The firſt experience I had of this, con- 
I am almoſt tempted to ſay to a fault. They were * tinues Mr Payne, was while I was under. graduate iu 
{ure to find no preſſure from him. the point in que- * the univerſity, ſoon after his Lordſhip's promotion. 
ſtion always was, his preſerving the juſt rights of his 
See. If he could be prevailed on to raiſe a fine, 


4 
* 
6 
6 
ſciences. He did me the honour to talk with me on 
where the reaſon and equity of it was moſt apparent, * thoſe ſubjeAs. It ſtruck me with ſuprize to ſee ſo 
it was always with great difficulty, and never his own * much condeſcention, familiarity of converſation, and 
voluntary act. In rene wing ſome of his leaſes he ſhewed love, to inform a young man, in a perſon of his 
great inſtances of kindneſs and compaſſion, I wiſh * learning, age, and ftation. The years I ſince have 
they who received the obligation were ſenſible enough * ſpent in greater freedom with him, have been the 
of it: For indeed, tenants under Biſhops are gene- happy part of my life; a bleſſing that by me can 
rally a thankleſs ſort of men ; they conſider not the * never be ſufficiently valued. He was my oracle to 
eſtate they hold as another man's, but look upon it * conſult on any author, or whatever ſubje I read. 
as their own, and part grudgingly with what goes Whatever was difficult I was ſure to have reſolved by 
out of it, as a hardſhip on themſelves. As the great 
Chriſtian graces in which he excelled were humility © 
and meekneſs, and theſe concurring with a ſedentary * 
and ſtudious habit, it is not to be expected that there 
ſhould be in the ſame man any great degree of warmth * 
and activeneſs. God almighty gives not perfection to * ſoul was through his whole life in a conſtant calm 
any man in this mortal ſtate.” As to his modeſty, and ſerenity, hardly ever ruffled with any paſſion. 
condeſcention, and good nature in private life, he ob- * Having thus a mind friendly to his body, and being 
VOL. III. No. 134. 18 H exactly 


aſk him, even in ſmall matters, in low authors, 


was taken up with ſo much higher ſpeculations, 
ſnould have been paſſed over unheeded. i 


parted 


T was then ſtudying ſome parts of the Mathematical 


him. He was unacquainted with nothing I could 


which it might be expected, by a man whoſe mind 
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CUMBERELAN p. 
natural parts were not quick, but ſtrong and retentive. He was a perfect maſter of every 
ſubject he ſtudied. Every thing he read ſtaid with him. The ideas in many mens minds 
are too like the impreſſions made in ſoft wax, they never are diſtin& and clear, and are 
ſoon effaced : in his mind they were like impreſſions cut in ſteel, they took ſome time in 
forming, but they were clear, diſtinct, and durable (a). 
died were ſearches into the moſt antient times, Mathematicks in all it's parts, and the 
Scripture in it's original languages : theſe were the great works of his life, but he had, 
by che bye, diverted into almoſt all other ſtudies, He was thoroughly acquainted with 


The things he had chiefly ftu- 


all che branches of Philoſophy 3 he had good judgment in Phyſick, knew every thing 


that was curious in Anatomy, had an intimacy with the Claſſicks. 


ſtranger to no part of learning, but every 


Indeed he was a 


ſubject he had occaſion to talk of he was as 


much a maſter of it, as if the direction of his ſtudies had chiefly lain that way. He was 
thoroughly converſant in Scripture, and had laid up that treaſure in his mind. No hard 
paſſage ever occurred, either occaſionally or in reading, but he could readily give the 


meaning of it, and the ſeveral interpretations, without needing to conſult his books (3), 


He ſometimes had thoughts of writing an expoſition of the Fpiſtles to the Romans and 


Galatians, 


It was a misfortune to the world, that he wanted that ſpur ſo neceſſary to 


excite men to action, the defire of praiſe. It is believed, that, if he had proceeded in 
this deſign, he would have ſet the doctrine of Juſtification in a light very different from 
that in which it has been hitherto conſidered by moſt Divines. But the great buſineſs of 
his life was the examination of SN HORN HAT Ho's Phenician Hiſtory, about which the 


_ greateſt men had been moſt miſtaken, and in relation to which none had entered into ſo 
ſtrict an examination as our learned Prelate thought it deſerved (c). 


He ſpent many years 


in theſe ſpeculations 3 for he began to write ſeveral years before the Revolution, and he 


continued improving his deſign down to 1702. 


It may be juſtly wondered, that, a'ter 


tiking ſo much pains, and carrying a work of ſuch difficulty to iv high a degree of per- 
fection, he ſhould never judge it expedient to publiſh it; for, tiough his Bookſoller re- 
fuſed to print the firſt part, at 2 critical ſeaſon, yet afterwards both might have ſeen the 
light; and for this the moſt probable reaſon that can be aſſigned is, that thorough diſlike 


he had to controverſy. 


His ſon-in-law however, the Reverend Mr Payne, has done 


Juſtice to his memory, and publiſhed that work, which, by all competent judges, has 


been received with the utmoſt eſteem and reſpect (d) [F]. 


After he had once engaged 


his thoughts upon this ſubject, freſh matter was continually riſing, for the diſtribution of 
which into a proper method, ſo as to render a very perplexed ſubject intelligible, he found 


exactly regular and temperate in his way of living, 
he attained to a good old age with perfect ſoundneſs 
of mind and body. He was not afflicted with, or 
ſubject to, any ailing or diſtemper; never complained 
that he was ill or out of order, came almoſt con- 
ſtantly from his chamber in a morning with a ſmile 
in his countenance (12).“ Such great, and ſuch a- 
miable qualities as theſe, more eſpecially when they 
are teſtified to the world by evidence that cannot be 
ſuſpected, much leſs diſbelieved, do honour, not only 
to our Church and nation, but to human nature, and 
may be the more ficely inſiſted upon when they do oc- 
cur, becauſe ſuch as are beſt acquainted with mankind 
know well, that they occur but very rarely. 

[F] With the utmo/t eſteem and reſpect.) The title 
of this work at large will give the reader ſome notion 
of it's contents. It runs thus: SaxcyuoniaTao's 
* Phenician Hiſtory, tranſlated from the firſt book of 
Euſebius de Preparatione Evangelica. With a Con- 
tinuation of Sanchoniatho's Hiſtory by Eratoſthenes 
Cyrenenſis Canon, which Diczarchus connects with 
the firſt Olympiad. Theſe authors are illuſtrated 
with many Hiſtorical and Chronological Remarks, 
proving them to contain a Series of Phoenician and 
Egyptian Chronology, from the firſt man to the firſt 
Olympiad, agreable to the Scripture accounts. By 
the Right Reverend R Cumberland, D. D. late Bi- 
ſhop of Peterborough With a Preface, giving a 
brief account of the Life, Character, and Writings, 
of the Author. By S. Payne, M. A Rector of Bar- 
* nack in Northamptonſhire, his Lordſhip's domeſtick 
* Chaplain (23)* Mr Payne obſerves, that our author 
had a quicker ſenſe than many other men of the ad- 
vances Popery was making upon us, and was affected 
with the apprehenſion of it to the laſt degree. This 
made him turn his thoughts to the enquiry, by what 
ſteps and methods idolatry got ground in the world. 
The oldeſt account of this he believed he found in San- 
choniatho's fragment. This he ſaw was a profeſſed a- 

logy for idolatry, and owned openly what other 
eathens would have made a ſecret of, that the gods 
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bimſclf under the neceſſity of undertaking a yet more extenſive work than the former, in 


which 


of the Gentile world had been all mortal men. He 
ſtudied this fragment with no other view, than as it 
led to the diſcovery of the original of idolatry. He 
ſpent ſome time upon it, before ever he had a thought 


of extracting from it footſteps of the Hiſtory of the 


world preceding the flood While other Divines of 
the Church of England were engaged in the contro- 
verſy with the Papiſts, in which they gained over 
them ſo compleat a victory, our author was endea- 
vouring to ſtrike at the root of their idolatrous reli- 
gion (14). Such are the ſentiments of this gentleman 
concerning our Prelate's work, which is in truth full 
of the molt abſtruſe learning, and ſhews a ſagacity and 
penetration equally ſingular and admirable. Theſe 
fragments have exerciſed the talents of ſome of 
the ableſt ſcholars that foreign nations have produced, 
and ſeveral of theſe, being able to make nothing 
clear or conſiſtent out of them, incline to think they 
were forgeries, and conſequently not worthy of notice. 
Our Prelate was not only of a different ſentiment, but, 
with great knowledge and great labour, has made it 
very evident that theſe fragments are genuine, and that 
he thoroughly underſtood them. He has proved, that 
they contain the moſt antient ſyſtem of atheiſm and 
idolatry, that very ſyſtem which took place in Egypt, 
and was ſet up againſt the true religion contained in the 
writings of Moſes. It cannot be expected that we 
ſhouid, in the compaſs of a note, enter into the plan 
of ſo large and ſo compact a performance, for our au- 
thor was not a diffuſe writer, but expreſſed himſelf 
clearly in few words, and has brought into a very nar- 
row compaſs, what an author, covetous of fame, would 
have extended into a very large volume. But this 
great man aimed only at truth, and though the diſco- 
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very of it colt him much time and pains, yet he was 


willing to conduct his reader to it by the ſhorteſt road 
poſſible, He ſaw indeed, that many uſeful deductions 
might be made from this diſcovery, and it was this 
that put him upon compoſing a ſecond volume, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak in the next note. 


[G] And 
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which he made ſome progreſs in the: ſpace of above twenty years, during which we are aſſured 
that it employed. his thoughts. To this:piece, when finiſhed; he propoſed to have given 
the title of Origines Aniiquiſſme (e), which were tranſcribed in his life-time, and, by his 
direction, through the care of the ſame perſon, who, from a moſt laudable ſenſe of duty 
and gratitude, publiſhed the other work. This treatiſe alſo. is now likewiſe in print, and 
juſtifies, in every reſpect; all that we have. ſaid of this learned and venerable Prelate, 
upon the credit chiefly of the editor. This laſt piece is properly a ſupplement to the firſt, 
and equally valuable in every reſpe& (G. We have now done with his Hiſtory as a Fa- 
ther of the Church, and an ornament of the Republick of Letters; we wilt conclude 
with ſome account of his private life and. diſpoſition when in the decline of his days, a 
ſeaſon in which the weakneſſes even of the greateſt men are frequent and excuſable. In 

him, however, there was no need of any apology of this fort. His Lordſhip lived be- 
ond what Horace called old age; but never were characters more unſuitable to any man, 
than thoſe beſtowed by that Poet on old men were to him; it is literally true, that he 
was, in every reſpect, the very reverſe of them. A perſon, who would have retired from 
every thing that was cenſorious, querulous, uneaſy, or diſquieting, muſt have gone into 
his company, and the room where he ſat. The eaſineſs and ſweetneſs of his temper was 
ſuch as is not to be deſcribed by words, nothing but converſation with him, and the ex- 
perience of it, could give a man a juſt idea of it. This happy diſpoſition was become a 
habit to him, and continued to the laſt day of his life. His ſenſes and bodily ſtrength 
laſted better than could well be expected, in a man, whoſe courſe of life had been ſtudious 
and ſedentary. Yet I, who converſed every day with him, ſays Mr Payne, thought that 
the faculties of his mind were leſs impaired than thoſe of his body (F). He remained a 
maſter of all the parts of learning he had ſtudied when he was young. He ever loved 
the Claſſicks, and, to the laſt week of his lite, would quote them readily and appoſitely. 

When Dr Wilkins had publiſhed his Coptic Teftament, he made a preſent uf one of 

them to his Lordſhip, who fat down to ſtudy this when he was paſt eighty-three. Art this 

age he maſtered the language, and went through great part of this verſion, and would often 

give excellent hints and remarks as he proceeded in reading it. At length, in the autumn 

of the year 1718, he was ſtruck in an afternoon with a dead palſcy, from which he could 

not be recovered (g). He had no previous notice of this at all, for he roſe in the morn- (] Kenne:'s 

ing rather better, and more vigorous, than uſual. He breathed his laſt in his palace at * . 555 | 
Pete borough on the ninth of October, in the ſame year, in the eighty-ſeventh year of 
his age. His corps was interred in his own Cathedral, where a plain tomb has been erect- | 
ed, with a modeſt inſcription, to his memory ( H J. The turn of his ſtudies did not 
at all conduce to make our Prelate eminent in his life-time. 
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[&] Ard equally valuable in every reſpect.] The 
title of this book was: * Origines Gentium antiguiſſimæ: 
or, Attempts for diſcovering the times of the firſt 
* planting of Nations; in ſeveral tracts. By the Right 
* Reverend R. Cumberland, D. D. late Biſhop of Pe- 
* terborough. Publiſhed from his Lordſhip's manu- 
© nuſcript, by 8 Payne, M. A. Rector of Barnack in 
(1) At Lond.n, © Northamptonſhire (15).“ This work conſiſts of the 
i724. % following tracts, 1. A Diſcourſe on Gen. xxxvi. con- 
cerning the ſettlement of Eſau's family from Mount 
Seir to Elparan, the antient ſeat of the Horites, and 
of the government of that land before and after their 
lettlement; with an enquiry about the times thereof. 
2. A diſcourſe on Deut. ii. 23. The Avims which 
dwelt in Hazarim, even unto Azzah, the Caphtorim, 
which came forth out of Caphtor, deſtroyed them, and 
dwelt in their ſtead. 

of Canaan and Egypt. 


e z Preſ. 
niatho') 
17. 


4. Concerning the poſſibility 


Noah, to a number large enough to found all the na- 
tions mentioned in the oldeſt credible Hiſtories; and 
that, in the times aſſigned to their foundations, agreea- 
bly with the Hebrew accounts. With ſome ſuggeſtions 
about the diſperſion of men to plant in ſeveral parts of 
the earth, particularly the building of Nineveh, the 
metropolis of the Aſſyrian monarchy. 5. An appen- 
dix to the preceding chapter, in an Eſſay towards the 
better ſtating of the interval between the founding of 
Nineveh and the fall of Sardanapalus, which broke 
from the antient Aſſyrian empire two monarchies : 
IJ. That of the Babylonians, beginning with Nabo- 
naſſar. II. Thät of the Medes, begun in Dejoces, yet 
left to Tiglath Pilezer and his ſucceſſors, an Aſſyrian 
empire, which recovered good ſtrength, ſo as to con- 
quer Syria, and to captivate the ten tribes of Iſrael. 
6. Proofs from Scripture, and from Heathens, of the 
Aſſyrian empire before Nabonaſſar. 
endeavouring to connect the Greek and Roman Anti- 


3. Notes on the Synchroniſms 


of a ſufficient increaſe of men, from the three ſons of 


7. A Diſcourſe, 


of books written againſt Hobbes, but, amongft this crowd of refuters, each of their “ 3“. 


books 


quities, with thoſe ef the eldeſt Eaſtern monarchies in 
Aſia and Egypt, and, conſequently, with the diſper- 
ſion from Babel, which came near the great flood; in 
two chapters, 1. Concerning Greece, eſpecially the Pe- 
laſgi. 2 Concerning Italy, particularly the Tyrrheni, 
or, as the elder Greeks call them, the Tyrſni; theſe, 
beſides the Egyptians, being colonies from the Aſſyrian 
empire, and the beginning of the Greek and Roman em- 
pires. 8. Appendix de Cabiris, addenda Diſquiſitioni de 
Pelaſgi, i. e. An Appendix as to the Cabiri, to which is 
added, a Diſquiſition concerning the Pelaſgi. 9. Ap- 
pendicula de Legibus guibus tenebantur Patriarche tam 
ante, quam poſt diluvium, uſque ad tempus quo ſolemnitur 
ſancitum eſt Faedus Moſaicum, quod leges continet præci- 
puas quibus tenebatur populus Fudaicus poſt Exodum ex 
AEpypto ; that is, A ſuccin& Diſſertation concerning 
* the Laws obſerved by the Patriarchs, as well before 
© 25 after the Flood, down to the folemn ſettlement of 
* the Law of Moſes, more eſpecially thoſe under 
* which the People of Iſrael lived after going out of 
* Egypt.* To pretend adding any farther explication 
of this work, would be a needleſs preſumption ; ſince, 
to competent judges, this ſhort table of contents will 
prove more ſatisfactory, than any thing we could offer 
upon the ſubje&; all therefore that we ſhall take the 
liberty to ſay more is only this, that notwithſtanding 
our Prelate treats of the moſt antient Hiſtory, it is in a 
manner entirely new; his learning, though deep and 
ſound, has nothing in it harſh or unpleaſant ; and, a- 
mongſt other advantages to which this work may put 
in a juſt claim, there 1s in it this ſingularity, that, not- 
withſtanding all the points treated therein are remar- 
kably perplexed, the author has handled them with 
the utmoſt perſpicuity, made all of them plainer than 
they were, and many of them as plain as it is poſ- 
ſible. 
[H] Vith a modeſt inſcription to his memory] As this 
is very ſhort, we thought it would not be _—_— 
e 
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Mr Maxwell's 
Preface to his 
tranſlation of our 


author's works, his readers, ſo that it was a long while before the merit of his performance was 
as alſo Dr Heze- 


kiah Burton's 


original, 


(16)Willis's Sur- 
vey of Cathe- 
drals, p. 510. 


CUMBE 


books was not conſidered as a refutation. On the contrary, Hobbes maintained his no- 
tions very well againſt moſt of them, not through the juſtice of his cauſe, or the ſuperio- 


— 


rity of his underſtanding, but becauſe he underſtood his ground perfectly well, nd, bike 
a ſkilful fencer, kept that advantage, and made the moſt of it. But our author was not 
(5) Sen the Rev. © be ſo treated ; he conſidered the ground well before he engaged, diſcerned his antago- 

niſt's advantage, and drove him from it; but, as this was a hard and laborious taſk to 
himſelf, ſo his method of arguing was not to be underſtood but by cloſe application in 


fully 


known (i). At preſent, indeed, his reputation is very great at home, and much greater 
__ abroad; for foreign writers, of all nations, have been very ready to do him juſtice, and 
Prvinat, to ſpeak of him with the praiſes he deſerves [I]. 


ble to the reader, that it found a place with a tran- 
{lation in the notes (16). | 


Juxta jacet doctiſſimus ſanctiſſimuſque præſul Ri- 


chardus Cumberland, hujus Civitatis Epiſcopus, qui 
cum Eccleſiæ & Republicæ diu & feliciter invigilaverat 
migratus ad aliam quam ſolam quærebat Civitatem, Ho- 


norum & Dierum ſatur, obdormivit in Domino Anno 
Chriſti 1718, ætatis 86. | 


Mae, malz fraudis Domitor Defenſor Honeſti 
Legum Naturz Juſtititizque Pugil : | 

O quantum debent quas læſerat Hobbius ambas 
Recta ſimul Ratio Relligioque tibi 


Dujort in Hobbium à Cumberlandia Confutatum. 
In Engliſh thus : 


Near this place lies interred, that moſt learned and 


Holy Prelate, Richard Cumberland Biſhop of this city, 


who, when he had long and faithfully watched for the 
Church and State, was tranſlated to that other city, 


which alone he ſought ; full of days and of hanour he ſlept 


in the Lord, in the year of Chrift 1718, of his age 86. 


Proceed foul error's ſcourge, and friend to right, 
Champion of Nature's laws, and Juſtice too; 
How much ! the aſſaſſin Hobbes now put to flight, 

Ta thy ſharp pen, do faith and reaſon owe ? 


From Duport's poem upon the confutation of Hobbes 
| by Cumberland. | 


Underneath two books, with theſe words engraven on 
| the leaves: 


Biblia Sacra. 


Legibus Nature. 
The Holy Bible, 


Of the Laws of Nature. 


[1] With the praiſes he deſerves.) We find the Life 
of our Prelate very exactly written from his ſon-in-law 
Mr Payne's Memoirs, by Father Niceron (17), who (17) Memci;, 
commends highly his book againſt Hobbes. The pour ſervir a 
learned Morhoff mentions that work of his twice (18), | Hiſtoire de 
and tells us, that in his judgment it was written with 3 
great labour and no leſs diligence ; and obſerves farther,  '* 
that he goes to the bottom in detecting the falſe rea- (18) Daniell 
ſoning of Mr Hobbes. Another German author, who Morkeffi py. 
has written expreſsly upon the ſame ſubje&, gives a bir. Il, 1, 1; 
— character of our author's book (19); and the MY 
learned Stollius gives likewiſe a fair character, and a (, ) Thomik 
very good account, of our author and his writings (20). Hl. b. 8 
His ſentiments, with regard to Sanchoniatho's Hiſtory, 
are greatly applauded by a gentleman (2 1) who had ſtu- (20) Introdud. 
died theſe matters with much care, and who, it is very Hiſt. Litteraran, 
certain, was far enough from being diſpoſed to commend *: 79% 763 
others without reaſon. It does not appear, that hi- 
therto his Poſthumous Works have been tranſlated into Ae 
Latin, or into any modern language; whenever that ques fur les Hi 
ſhall happen, the fame of Dr Cumberland will extend ſtoires des anden 
much farther than it has done hitherto, for whether his peuples, &c. 
particular opinions be approved or not, it is impoſſible 
that his extenſive learning, his profound ſagacity, and 
his perfect acquaintance with the beſt authors of anti- 
quity, ſhould not procure him juſt reverence and e- 
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(3) Wood, ibid, 


\ 7 * ER 
% Wood, ibis, 


Lady Lucy, Counteſs of Bedford. 


reigns of 


/] 4n eminent Pac? and Hiſtorian.) Mr Daniel's 

-tical Works, confilting of Dramatic and other 

re as follows. I. The Complaint of Roſamond. 

m. 179, 1598, 1611, and 1623, in 4to. II. 4 

* Octavia to Marcus Antonius. London, 

, Theſe two pieces reſemble each 

- the ſubject and ſtile, being written in the 

ner, with great tenderneſs and variety of 

' rnealure is ſtanzas of ſeven lines, of 

the following ſpecimen, where he makes 

a {pcal: of Beauty in as expreſſive a manner as 
can reach. | 


U 


' Beury, Syren, fair enchanting good, 
weet filent rhet'rick of perſuading eyes 
umb eloquence, whoſe pow'r doth move the blood, 
ore than the words or wiſdom of the wile ; 
Still harmony, whoſe diapaſon lies 
Within a brow; the key, which paſſions move, 
To raviſh ſenſe, and play a world in love (2). 


Ir 
d. III. Hymen's Triumph: A Paſtoral Tragi-Comedy. Pre- 
el. ſented at the Queen's Court in the Strand, at her Ma- 


joſly's magnificent entertainment of” the King's moſt ex- 
cell-ut Majeſty, being at the nuptials of the Lord Rox- 
Los gh. London, 1523, 4to. ſecond edition (3). Tt 
1s dedicated by a copy of verſes To the moſt excellent 
M of the higheſt born Princeſs, Anne of Denmark, 
Quien of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland. It 
15 introduced by a pretty contrived Prologue, by way 
of dialogue, in which Hymnen is oppoſed by Avarice, 
E:vy, and Fealouſy, the diſturbers of quiet marriage. 
In this piece, our author ſometimes touches the paſ- 
ſions with a very delicate hand. IV. The QAucen's Ar- 
cadia: A Paſtcral Tragi Comedy. Preſented to her 
Maicſiy and her Ladies, by the Univerſity of Oxford, 
in Auruſt, 1605. London, 1623, 4to (4). It is de- 
cicated by a copy of verſes To the Queen's moſt excel- 
lent Majefty. V. The FVifton of the Twelve Goddeſſes, 
preſented in a Maſk, the eighth of January, at Hampton- 
Cort, by the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſiy and her 
Ladies London, 1604, Svo, and 1623, 4to. Some 
copies have it, The Vm of the Twelve Goddeſſes, 
& j) It is dedicated to the Right Honourable the 
It had been print- 
cd without the author's leave, and ſo imperfectly, that, 
to prevent the prejudice it might ſuffer thereby, he pub- 
liked it from his own copy. His defign, under the 
!Fapes, and in the perſons of twelve goddeſſes, was, 
to ſhadow out the bleſſings, which the nation enjoyed 
under the peaceful reign of King James I. By Juno 
was repreſented Power ; by Pallas, Wiſdom and De 
fence ; by Venus, Lowe and Amity ; by Veſta, Religian; 
For. H. Ne. $34.:-- 


ſents a ſceptre. 


ANIEL (Samver), an eminent Poet and Hiſtorian [A], in the 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I, was fon of a Muſick- 
W maſter, and born near Taunton in Somerſetſhire (a), in the year 1562. (a) Tales Wor- 
In 1579 (5), he was admitted a Commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Ox- 
ford; where he continued about three years, and, by the help of an ex- 
cellent Tutor, made a conſiderable improvement in academical learning. 
But his genius inclining him more to ſtudies of a fofter and gayer na- 
turc, he left the Univerſity without a degree, and applied himſelf to Engliſh Hiſtory 


and 


by Diana, Chaſtity; by Praſerpine, Riches; by Ma- 
caria, Felicity; by Concordia, the Union of Hearts; 
by Aftrea, Juſtice; by Flora, the Beauties of the 
Earth ; by Ceres, Plenty; and by Tethys, Nawal 
Power. All theſe allegorical perſonages were properly 
attired, and offered up the ſeveral emblems of their 
power to the temple of Peace, ereted upon four pil- 
lars, repreſenting the four Virtues, that ſupported a 
globe of the earth. 1. Juno, in a ſky- coloured man- 
tle, embroidered with gold, and figured with peacocks 
feathers, wearing a crown of gold on her head, pre- 
2. Pallas (which was the perſon her 
Majeſty choſe to repreſent) was attired in a blue mantle, 
with a ſilver embroidery of all weapons and engines of 
war, with an helmet on her head; and preſents a 
launce and target. 3. Venus, in a mantle of dove-co- 
lour, and filver embroidered doves, preſented (inſtead 
of her Ceſfus, the Girdle of Amity) a ſcarf of divers 
colour:. 4. Veſta, in a white mantle embroidered 
with gold flames, and dreſſed like a Nun, preſented a 
burning lamp in one hand, and a book in the other. 
5. Diana, in a green mantle embroidered with filver 
half-moons, and a creſcent of pearl on her head, pre- 
ſents a bow and a quiver. 6. Preſerpine, in a black 


mantle embroidered with gold flames, with a crown of 


gold on her head, preſents a mine of gold ore. 7. Ma- 
caria, the Goddeſs of Felicity, in a mantle of purple 
and ſilver, embroidered with the figures of Plenty and 
Wiſdom (which concur to the making of true happi- 
neſs) preſents a Caduccus with the figure of Abundance. 
8. Concordia, in a party-coloured mantle of crimſon 
and white (the colours of England and Scotland joined) 
embroidered with filver hands in hand, with a head- 
dreſs likewiſe of party-colourcd roles, preſents a branch 
thereof in a wreath or knot. 9. Afrra, in a mantle 
of crimſon embroidered with filver, figuring the ſword 
and balance (the emblems of Juftice) which ſhe preſent- 
ed. 10. Fora, in a mantle of divers colours, em- 
broidered with all forts of flowers, preſents a pot of 
flowers. 11. Ceres, in a ſtraw-colour and filver em- 
broidery, with ears of corn, and a head dreſs of the 
ſame, preſents a fickle. 12. Te, in a ſea- green 


mantle, with a filver embroidery of waves, and a head- 


VI. The Tra- 
Lond. 1594 and 1598, 4to (7). 


dreſs of reeds, preſents a trident (6). 
gedy of Cleopatra. 


It is dedicated by a copy of a verſes To the Right Ho- Voll-p 228, æe. 


nourable the Lady Mary, Counte/s of Pembroke. VII. 
The Tragt of Philotas. London, 1611, &c. 8vo (8). 
It is dedicated by a copy of verſes To the Prince, after- 
wards King Charles I. This ply met with ſome ene- 
mies, not on the ſcore of the wit, or conduct of the 
defign ; but becauſe it was reported, that the character 
of Philotas was drawn for the „n fortunate Earl of Eſ- 
ſex ; which obliged the author to vindicate himſelf from 

13 1 | this 


thies of England. 
Somerl. p. 28. 


650 Langbaine, 
ubi infra, fave, 
in 1581. 


(6) Pnretical 
Works, &c. 


(+) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


($) Ibid. 
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e) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 


Vol. I. col. 447» 


(ro) Poetical 
Works, &c. 
Val. II. p : 55 6. 


(11) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


(12) Poetical 
Works, &c. 
Vol. II. p. 364. 


(13) Wood, ib, 


(14) Ibid, 


(15) Poetical 
Works, &c. 
Val. II. P · 418 
&c. 


(16) Wood, ib. 


5 
r 
Lond, 1656. 
P · 6. 


: (18) Sce Sportive 
Wit, vo. p. 70. Poets (18), 


this charge in an Apology, printed at the end of the 
play. Both this play, and that of Cleopatra, are writ- 
ten after the manner of the antients, with a chorus be- 
tween each act; and were much eſteemed in their time. 
VIII. The Hiftory of the Civil Wars between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter. A Poem in eight books. Lon- 

on, 1604, 8vo, and 1623, 4to. with his picture be- 
fore it (9). It is dedicated To the High and moſt Illu- 
ſtrious Prince Charles His Excellence. The introduc- 
tion to this Poem is plainly an imitation of the begin- 
ning of Lucan's Pharſalia. 


I fing the Civil Wars, tumultuous broils, 

And bloody factions of a mighty land; 

Whoſe people, haughty, proud with foreign ſpoils, 
Upon themſelves turn back their conqu'ring hand ; 
Whilſt kin their kin, brother the brother foils ; 
Like enſigus all againſt like enſigns band; 

Bows againſt bows, the crown againſt the crown ; 
Whilſt all pretending right, all right's thrown down. 


What fury, O! what madneſs held thee ſo, 

Dear England, too, .too prodigal of blood, 

To waſte ſo much, and war without a foe ; 

Whilſt France, to ſee thy ſpoils, at pleaſure ſtood ! 
How much might'& thou have purchas'd with leſs woe, 
T' have done thee honour, and thy people good? 
Thine might have been whatever lies between 

The Alps and us, the Pyrenees and Rhene (10). 


IX. 4 Funeral Poem upon the Death of the late Earl 
of Devonſhire, London, 1623, 4to. X. A Panegy- 
rick Congratulatory, delivered to the King's moſt excel- 
tent Majefly at Burleigh-Harrington in Rutlandjpire. 
London, 1604 and 1623, 4to. XI. Epiſtles to va- 
rious great Perſonages in Verſe London, 1601 and 
1623, 4to (11). XII. The Paſfion of a diſtreſſed Man, 
aubo being in a Tempeſt on the Sea, and having in his 
Boat two Women (of whom he lowed the one, that di/- 
dained bim; and ſcorned the other, who affected him) 
was by Commandment from Neptune to caſt out one of 
them, ta appeaſe the Rage of the Tempeſt ; but which, 
was referred to his own choice (12). If the reader is 
curious to know the determination of this man's choice, 
it is ſummed up in the concluding line of the Poem; 


She muſt be caſt away, that wou'd not fave. 


XIII. Muſaphilus, containing a general Defence of 
Learning. Printed with the Epiſtles, &c (13). It is 
addreſſed To the Right worthy and judicious Fawourer of 
Virtue, Mr Fulle Grevil. XIV. Various Sonnets to 
Delia (14). They are fifty-ſeven in number. XV. An 
Ode. XVI. A Paſtoral. XVII. A4 Deſcription of 
Beauty, tranſlated out of Marino. XVIII. To the An- 
gel Spirit of the moſt excellent Sir Philip Sydney. XIX. 
To the Right Reverend Father in God James Montague, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter (15). A Defence of Rhime. Lond. 
1611, 8vo (16). The title, at length, is; 4 De- 
* fence of Rhime, againft a Pamphlet, intitultd, Obſer- 
vations on the Art of Engliſh Poeſy : wherein is demon- 
ftratively proved, that Rhime is the fitteſt Harmony of 
ords, that comports with our Language. It is dedi- 
cated To all the worthy Lowers and learned Profeſſors 
of Rhime within his Majeſty's Dominions ; and it is ad- 
dreſſed to his patron, William Herbert Earl of Pem- 
broke. This piece is in proſe. All theſe pieces are 
Publiſhed together, in two volumes, 12mo, under the 
title of The Poetical Works of Mr Samuel Daniel, au- 
thor of the Engliſh Hiſtory. London, 1718. We muſt 
not omit the praiſes beſtowed on Mr Daniel, as a Poet. 
by contemporary writers ; one of whom, in a copy of 


-} See Choice Verſes on the Time Poets (17), ſtiles him 
ollery, in $v0« 


The pithy Daniel, whoſe ſalt lines afford 
A weighty ſentence in each little word. 


Another author, in a copy called 4 Cenſure of the 
ſpeaks of him thus : 


. 


and Poetry (c), under the encouragement and patronage of the Earl of Pembroke's 


His good friend Mr Charles Fitz-Geoffry wrote the fol- 
lowing Latin epigram in his praiſe (19) : 


of this performance, I ſhall tranſcribe what Dr Kennet 


» 


family 
Amongft theſe Samuel! Daniel, whom I 
May ſpeak of, but to cenſure do deny : 
Only have hear'd ſome wiſe men him rehearſe 
To be too much Hiſtorian in verſe. | 
His rhimes were ſmooth, his metres well did cloſe 
But yet his matters better fitted proſe. 


(19) Vide ty, 
in 8v0, Ox, 


Spenſerum ſi quis noſtrum velit eſſe Maronem, 1601. 


Tu, Daniele, mihi Naſo Britannus eris. 

Sin illum potius Phœbum velit eſſe Britannum, 
Tum, Daniele, mihi tu Maro noſter eris. 
Nil Phœbo ulterius; ſi quid foret, illud haberet 
 Spenſerus, Phebus tu, Daniele, fores. 


Quippe loqui Phœbus cuperet ſi more Britanno, 
Haud ſcio quo poterat, ni velit ore ſuo. 


1f Spenſer merits Roman Virgil's name, 
Daniel, at leaſt, comes in for Ovid's fame. 
1f Spenſer rather claims Apollo's wit, 
Virgil's illuſtrious name will Daniel fit. 
No higher than Apollo we can go : 

But, if a loftier title you can ſhow, 

That greater name let Spenſer's Muſe command, 
And Daniel be the Phebus of our land. 
For, in my judgment, if the god of werſe 
In Engliſh wou'd heroic deeds rehearſe, 
No language jo expreſſive he cou'd chuſe, 
As that of Engliſh Daniel's lofty Muſe. 


We come now to conſider Mr Daniel as an Hiſtorian, 
in which capacity he wrote: The Firſt Part of the 
Hiflory of England, in three Books. London, 1613, 
4to, reaching to the end of King Stephen. To 
which he afterwards added a Second Part, reaching to 
the end of King Edward III. London, 1618, 1621, 
1623, and 1634. This Hiſtory was continued to the 
end of King Richard III, by John Truſſel, a Trader 

and Alderman of the city of Wincheſter (20). Of Mr (20) Wook, ul 
Daniel's Hiſtory a certain writer (21) gives this cha- ſupra. 
rafter: * It is written with great brevity and polite- 
* neſs ; and his political and moral Reflections are very Hr 5ſſaren of 
fine, uſeful, and inſtructive.“ Mr Langbaine takes wy”; Mew, 
it to be the Croxun of all our author's Works (22); and lgendi Hifer. 
Dr Fuller tells us (23), he was a judicious Hiſtorian ; P. 171. 
* witneſs his Lives of our Engliſh Kings, ſince the con- 
* queſt, until King Edward the Third ; wherein he 
* hath the happineſs to reconcile brevity with clear- 
© neſs, qualities of great diſtance in other authors. 
Dr Heylin (24), ſpeaking of the chief Hiſtorians of (,,\ Worbis 
this nation, has theſe words: And, to end the bead-roll, Ergiand. 
Half the flory of this realm done by My Daniel, of Somerſ. p. 28. 
which I believe that, which himſelf ſaith of it in his 

Epiſtle to the reader, that there was never brought to- 5 3 
gether more of the main. To conclude the character notti. 


8 


(21) Bohun's 


(22) Account of 
the Dramatic 
Poets, p. 103% 


ſays of it (25). Mr Daniel's Hiſtory follows next, (x;) In the be- 
containing the reigns of William I and IT, Henry I, face to his Con- 
* King Stephen, Henry II, Richard I, King John, _ 1 
* Henry III, Edward I, II, and III. The author had EIS. 
* a place at Court in the reign of King James I, and 
* ſeems to have taken all the refinement a Court could 
give him. It is ſaid, he had a good vein in Poetry, 
* and it is certain he has ſhewn great judgment in keep- 
ing it, as he did, from infecting his proſe, and deſtroy- 
ing that ſimplicity, which is a principal beauty in the 
ſtile of an Hiſtorian. His narration is ſmooth and 
clear, and carries every-where an air of good ſenſe 
and juſt eloquence ; and his Engliſh is much more 
modern than Milton's, though he lived before him. 
But Mr Milton Choſe to write (if the expreſſion may 
be allowed) a hundred years backwards ; whereas it 
is particularly to be admired how Mr Daniel could, 
ſo long ago, expreſs himſelf with the ſame purity 
and grace as our moſt ſenſible writers do now, though 
* we 


wy 


DANIEL DANVERS. 1899 
* | 
family [BJ. Afterwards he became Tutor to the Lady Anne Clifford [C], and, upon the 
death of the famous Spenſer, was appointed Poet- Laureat to Queen Elizabeth. In Kin 
James's reign, he was made Gentleman Extraordinary, and afterwards one of the Grooms ke 
the Privy Chamber to the Queen-Conſort, who took great delight in his converſation and 
% % 5% writings (4). He rented a ſmall houſe and garden in Old-ſtreet near London, where in % Fuller, uw 
0 baten private he compoſed moſt of his Dramatic Pieces (e). Towards the end of his life, he i 


the Devizes in 


Ae oct retired to a farm, which he had at Beckington near Philips- Norton in Somerſetſhire (F), Vitire. 


(61691210 where, after ſome time ſpent in the enjoyment of the Muſes and religious contemplation, %) woos, usi 


and Winſtanley s 


n lde he died, and was buried [D], in the year 1619 (g). He left no iſſue by his wife Juſtina, ve, col. 448. 


Pr Low to whom he was married ſeveral years (b). 
157. f. 1 


(5) Fuller, ibid. 


« we flatter ourſelves, that we have conſiderably im- greed ſo well, both with the complexion of the 
proved the language. times, and my own conſtitution.” 
[5] —— under the encouragement and patronage of LC] He was Tutor to the Lady Anne Clifford.) This 
the Earl of Pembroke's family] This may be gathered we learn from his epitaph (27). By the way it muſt (27) See the laſt 
\ from a hint in his Defence of Rhime, dedicated to Wil- be noted, that this |.ady Anne, afterwards Counteſs laſt Remark. 
liam Herbert Earl of Pembroke. For, addrefling him- of Pembroke, was the ſame perſon, who lived like a 
6) Poetical ſelf to that Lord, he ſays (26): * We are told, how Princeſs, for many years after our author's death, in I 
unde, rc. that our meaſures go wrong, all rhiming is groſs, Weſtmorland ; was a great lover and encourager of | 
Vol. I. p-6- © yulgar, barbarous ; which if it be ſo, we have loſt learning and learned men, hoſpitable, charitable to the 
much labour to no purpoſe ; and for my own parti- poor, and of a moſt generous and public ſpirit. She 
« cular, I cannot but blame the fortune of the times, died the 22d of March 1675, aged 87, and was bu- 
and my own genius, that caſt me upon ſo wrong a ried under a ſtately monument in the church of Apple- 
« courſe, drawn with the current of cuſtom, and an by in Weſtmorland (28). 5 (28) Wood, ubi 
« unexamined example: Having been firſt encouraged [D] —— was buried.) On the wall over his grave ſupra. 
and ſramed thereunto by your moſt worthy and ho- is this inſcription (29): Here lies, expecting the ſecond 
* nourable Mother, and received the firſt notion for the coming of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the dead (29) Id. ibid. 
formal ordering of thoſe compoſitions at Wilton, body of Samuel Daniel, E/q; that excellent Poet and 
* which I muſt ever acknowledge to have been my beſt Hiſtorian, who was Tutor to the Lady Anne Clifford 
© ſchool, and thereof always am to hold a feeling and in her youth, ſhe that was daughter and heir to George 
* grateful memory. Afterward,- drawn farther on by Clifford Earl of Cumberland; who in gratitude to him 
© the well-liking and approbation of my worthy Lord, erected this monument to his memory, a th time after, 
the foſterer of me and my Muſe, I adventured to be- when ſhe was Counte/5-Dowager of Pembroke, Dorſet, 
* tow all my whole powers therein, perceiving it a- and Montgomery. He died in Octob. an. 1619. T 


DANVERS (Henry) a brave warrior in the end of the ſixteenth, and begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century; and created Earl of Danby by King Charles I; was 
the ſecond fon of Sir John Danvers, Knight [A], by Elizabeth his wife, daughter and 

(4) The Baronage COheir to John Nevil the laſt Lord Latimer (a), He was born at Danteſey in Wiltſhire, 
— KY the 28th day of June, 1573. After an education ſuitable to his birth, he went and ſerved 


val. Il. p. 416. in the Low- country wars, under Maurice Count of Naſſau, afterwards Prince of Orange; 


Du N 
and Vol. I. p. 313. (e) Dugdale, ubi 


and was engaged in many military actions of thoſe times, both by ſea and land. He bn, Vol. II. 
; nah | X | . p. 416, 417. 
was made a Captain in the wars of France, occaſioned in that kingdom by the League; 
and there knighted for his good ſervice under Henry IV. King of France. Next, he 28 1 
bas. Mas employed in Ireland (5), as Lieutenant-General of the Horſe, and Serjeant-Major of 1 8 


ned de the whole Army, under Robert Earl of Eſſex, and Charles Baron of Montjoy, in the fended from the 
and appeaſ-d and : | | a ancient family of 
reed, &c. by reign of Queen Elizabeth (c). Upon the acceſſion of King James I, he was, on account 


Danteſ-y. Cam- 

11. Ep rg of his family's deſerts and ſufferings [B], advanced, the twenty-firſt of July, 1603, to 4" Ben, 
. Favs the dignity of a Peer of this realm, by the title of Baron of Danteſey (d): And in 1605, OO: 
fin of State, Kc. by A ſpecial act of Parliament, reſtored in blood, as heir to his father, notwithſtanding (c; Dogdale, ibid. 

— den ae en kam the attainder of his elder brother, Sir Charles Danvers, Knight (e). Morcover, he was — cog 
p. 10% ag, Vo, 1, appointed Lord Preſident of Munſter in Ircland (F): and in 1620 made Governor of the 
_ . 370, Iſle of Guerneſey, for liſe (g). By King Charles I; he was created Earl of Danby (5), on 4 3 
| February 5. 1624 3 and made of his Privy-Council ; and Knight of the Order of the 
1 Garter (i), Being himſclf a man of learning, as well as a great encourager ef it; and e) Pat- 18. Jac. 
the Pre obſerving that opportunities were wanting in the Univerſity of Oxford for the uſeful ſtudy FP | 


of Botany, he purchaſed a piece of ground by the river Charwell, oppoſite to Magdalen- (5) Pat. 1. Car. I, 
College; which he encompaſſed with a curious wall of ſquare poliſhed ſtone, and reple- 383 
niſhed with a great variety of plants and herbs proper for the ſtudy of Phyſick and Bo- l. 912. 

tany [C]. He founded alſo an Alms-houſe, and a Free- ſchool, at Malmeſbury in Wilt- „ page, at 


ſhire ſupta, p. 417. 


LA] Was the ſecond ſon of Sir Jobn Danvers, Knut.] this family's ſurname is ſometimes written Danvers, 
That family was originally of Anvers or Antuerp, as and ſometimes Davers (4). | (4) See Dugdale, 
0 their ſurname implies. The greateſt acceſſion to their [B] On account of his family's deſerts and e r andCamden, ibid. 
See Camden's honour and fortune (1), came by the marriage of Sir For, both the Earl of Eſſex, Sir Charles Danvers, _—_—— 6 
John Danvers witk Elizabeth, the youngeſt daughter, the reſt that then ſuffered, were thought to have fallen Fn ee 
and one of the co-heirefſes to John Lord Latimer: a facrifice to the King of Scots ſucceſſion; and the ai Pacata, by 
Whoſe three other daughters, were, Catherine, wife Earl of Eſſex was conſidered by King James I. as his T. Stafford, ubi 
of Henry Earl of Northumberland ; Dorothy, wife of martyr (5). | ſupra. * 
95 Dugdale's Tho. Cecill, the firſt Earl of Exeter; and Lucy, wife [C] Proper for the fludy of Phyfick and Botany.) In (5) See Rapin's 
p 0M Vol. I. of Sir William Cornwallis, Kat (2). Sir Henry Dan- order to put this noble deſign in execution, he purchaſed Hift. of Eng- 
9 vers's elder brother, was Sir Charles Danvers, Knt, for the ſum of two hundred and fifty pounds, five End! in 7 
(3) See Camden; Who adhering to Robert Earl of Eſſex, in his diſloyal acres of ground, in the place mentioned above; which n 


f be Firſt 
2 of Q deſigns againit the Court, fell a ſacrifice to the Ceci- had formerly ſerved for a burying place to the Jews — Val. Il 
tlnbth, vader lian faction, and was attainted of high- treaſon, and be- 


de (reſiding in great numbers at Oxford, till they were ex- edit. 1733. fol 
bear ibi. headed in 1601 (3). The reader is to obſerve, that pelled England by King Edward I, in 1290). His P. 359+ 


right 


Britannia, edit, 
1722. fol. cal. 
920, 


LOL 


1600 


(:'Camden's Bei- 
tannia, ut ſupra, 
col. 105, 


(! \ Dugdale, 
Vol. II. p. 417. 


(m\ See Regiſter 
and Chronicle, 
Er. by Biſliop 
Kennet. Lord. 
f.. 728. p. 156, 
178, 498. 


| five and ſix hundred pounds. 


(5) A, Wo d, 
Hi? IT. & Anti- 
quitates Un:v. 
Oxon. ed t. 1674. 
Ib. II. p. 48. 
See al o the Pre- 
ſent State of Ena- 
land, &c. by J. 
Chamberl-yne, 
Part i. ch, 13. 


7 The Perrate 
of Enzlind, &c. 
by Ar. Culiins, 
Vol. II. Part ii. 


edit. 1735. 8 vo. 


p. 644. 


(a) T. Fuller's 
Church Hift, 
edit. 1655. 

B. xi. p. 176. 


(% From theCot- 
lege Regiſter, It 
doth not apprer 
by it that he was 
admitted a Fel- 
low-Cumraoner, 
as T. Fuller af- 


farms. I bid. 


(c, From theUni- 
verſity Rejiſter, 
The Regiſter- 
biok, whercin 
his Bichelor of 
Arts degte- was 
entered, is luſt, 


(1) Fuller, ubi 
ſubra. | 


* * - * * * * 


DANVERS. DAVENANT 


ſhire (k). 


la his latter days he choſe a retired life ; and (upon what account is not wei! 
known) fell under the diſpleaſure of the Court [D]. 


Cornbury-Park in Oxfordſhire, January the 2oth, 164.3, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his 


At length, he died at his houſe in 


age: and was buried in the Chancel of the Pariſh-church of Danteſey, under a noble mo- 
nument of white marble, with an epitaph [E], which contains the beſt character that can 


be given of him. 


He was never married (/), 


* 


His younger brother and heir, was Sir Fobn Danvers, Knight, one of the Gentlemen 
of the Privy-Chamber to King Charles I. who was fo ungratetul and inhuman, as to ſit 


in judgment upon his gracious Maſter, that unfortunate 
who ſigned the warrant for his execution. He died before the Reſtoration of King 


rince, and to be one of thoſe 


Charles II. but, however, all his eſtates both real and perſonal were confiſcated in 1661 


(m). His character is given below [J]. 


right and title to that piece of land, he conveyed to 
the univerſity, on the 27th of March 1622. And the 
ground being firſt conſiderably raiſed, to prevent its 
being overflowed by the river Charwell z the Heads of 
the univerſity laid the firſt ſtones of the walls, on the 
2 5th of July following They were finiſhed in 1633, 
being fourtcen foot High: and colt the noble bene- 
fa dor about five thouſand pounds. The entrance into 
the garden, is on the north fide under a ſtately gate, 
tlie chirge of building which amounted to between 
Upon the front of that 
gateway, is thi; Latin inſcription: Ci Dei Opt. 
Max. Honor Carli Regis, in uſum Acad. et Reipab. 
Henricus Comes Danby, D. D. M DC NXXIL. i. e. 
* To the (Glory of God, and the Honour of King 
© Charles, ſor the uſe of the Univerſity and the Eing- 
dom, Henry Earl of Danby gives and dedicates | this 
Caren] For the maintenance ©: 1t, and of a Gar- 
diner, the noble founder left, by Will, the impro— 
priate rectory of Kirkdale in Yorlfhire : which was af- 
terwards ſettled for the ſame purpoſe, by his brother 
and heir, Sir John Danvers, Knt. The Earl of Dan- 
by's Will bore date the 14th of December 1640 (6). 


[DJ Fell under the diſpleaſure of the Court] For, 


he was fined five thouſand pounds in the Stur Chamber, 
for having fel'ed timber in Wichwood-forcit, without 
licence ). Which was ſuch a ſevere punithment, as 
would not have been inflicted upon him, had he been 
in the good graces of the Court. 

[LE] With an wpitaph.) Being as follows: Henry 
Earl of Danby, ſecond fon to Sir Jahn Danvers, 
Knight, and Dame Elizabeth, daughter and coheir 
to John Newii Lord Latimer; born at Daunteſey, in 
the county of 177/t/ire, the 28th day of June, Ann. 
Dom. 1573, and baptized in this church, the firſt of 
July following, being Sunday. He departed this life 
on the Twentieth day of January, Ann. Dom 1643, 
and lyeth here interred. | 

* He was partly bred vp in the Low-Country-wars, 
under Maurice E. of NaJux (afterwards Prince of 
Orange) and in many other military actions of thoſe 
times both by tea and land. He was made a Cap- 
tain in the wars of France, and there knighted for Eis 
good ſervice, under Henry the Fourth, then French 
king. He was employed as Lieutenant General of 
the Horſe, and Serjcant-Major of the whole army in 


6 
5 
* 
5 
o 
o 
- 
- 


* Ireland, under Robert Earl of Eſſex, and Charles Ba- 
ron of Moxtjoy, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was made Baron of Dauntſey, and Peer of this 
realm, by King James the Firſt ; and by him made 
Lord Preſident of Munter, and Governor of 
Garneſcy. 

* By Kiag Carles the Firſt, he was created Farl of 
Dauby; made of his Privy Council, and Knight of 
the molt noble Order of the Garter. But, declining 
more active employments, in his later time (by rea- 
ſon of his imperfect heulth ;) fall of honour, wounds, 
and d1yes. he died at his houſe, in Cornbury Park, 
in the county of Oxford, in the 71 year of his 
age (8). 


* * * ** * * 


| Laus Deo. 
Sacred marble, ſafely keep 
His duſt, who under thee muſt ſleep, 
Untill the years again reſtore 
'l heir dead, and time ſhall be no more. 
Meane while, if he (which all things wears) 
Docs ruine thee z or if thy tears 
Are ſhed for him: diſſolve thy frame, 
Thou art requited : for his fame, 
His vertue, and his worrh, ſhall be 
Another monument to thee. 


G. Herbert. 


[F] His character is given below.) From the 
Lord Clarendon (9), who delivers it in the fol- 
lowing words: The other (10) was Sir John Danvers, 
* the younger brother and heir of the Earl of Danby, 
* who was a Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber to the 
Kirg, and being negleed by his brother, and hav- 


trated a vaſt debt, which he knew not how to pay, 
and being a proud formal weak man, between being 
ſeduced and a ſeducer, became ſo far involved in 
their counſels, that he ſuffered himſeif to be applied 
to their worſt offices, taking it to be a high honour 
to ſit upon the ſame bench with Cromwell, who em- 
ployed and contemned him at. once : nor did that 
party of miſcreants, look upon any two men in the 
kingdom with that ſcorn and deteſtation as they did 
upon Danvers and Mildmay“ MY 


* A LI * * * ” - ro A = * 


DAVENANT (Jon x) Biſhop of Saliſbury in the ſeventeenth century, was 
born in Watling-ſtreer, London, where his ſather was an eminent Merchant, but origi— 
nally deſcended from the antient family of the Davenants of Sible-FHleningham in Eſſex 


(a) (4 


1587, he was admitted Penſioner of 


What ſchool he was educated in, we cannot find. But, on the fourth of July 
Queen's College in Cambridge (J). 
took his degrees in Arts; that of Maſter in 1394 (c). 


He regularly 
A Fellowſhip was offered him 


about the fame time, but his father would not permit him to accept of it on account 
of his plentiful fortune; however, after his father's deceaſe, he accepted of one (4), into 


which he was admitted September 2, 1597 (e). 
diſtinguiſhed himſclf, as he had already done before PB], by his learnin 


Being thus ſettled in the College, he 


& and other 


excellent qualifications (). In the year 1601 he took his degree of Bachelor of Divini— 


ty: and that of Doctor in 1609 (g). 


[1] Deſcended from the ancient family of the Da- 
wenonts of Sible Heningham in Tyr] And of Dave- 
nant's-lands in that pariſh ; where his father was born, 
and his anceſtors had continued in a worſhipful degree 
from Sir John Davenant, who lived in the time of 
King Henry the Third (1). 


This ſame year laſt mentioned he was elected Lady 


Margaret's 


[B] He diſtinguiſbed himſelf, as he had already done 


before.) In his youthful exerciſes, he gave ſuch an 


earneſt of his future maturity, that Dr Whitacre hear- 
ing him diſpute, ſaid, * That he would in time prove 
the honour of the Univerſity ;* a prediction that 
proved nokuntrue, as I'. Fuller obſerves (2). 


[C] He 


(8 Duęcgle. ns 


ing, by a vain expence in his way of living, con- 


* 


lu! ra, Yo \ als 


5.417. 


— 


9) The Hen 
0 the Nele! , 
&c. edit. 1771. 
Zub, Part in. 
Vol. I, 9. 5 
255. 


(1c) He had 
been init heture 
(1ving the car 
racter of Sir Hen 
ry Milde, 
anther ot the 
King's ſervants, 
and Judges. 


(1) T. Full, 
12:d, 


* 
(e) College Ne. 
kiſter. 


(f) T. Fuller, 


191d, 


75 Univerſity 


Kegiiter, 


2) Ibid, 


Je had 

ft hefate 
the cha- 
dir Hen 
amen, 

1 ot the 
ſervants 
"SY 


„ Fuller, 


* 
ollege Ke. 


T. Fuller, 


aivetſi 


der. 


Idid. 


14) Catalog" 


\ 
defore the Lacy 


i) College Re- 
ziſter 


G. Camdeni following, and conſecrated the 18th of the ſame month (). 
ego Regs Joy during the remainder of King James the Firſt's reign z but in Lent 1637, he incurred 


cobi l 


16 1. 4to. P. SL 
ad Alem ipſius 


Epiſtol. 

(Dr. Fuller, ubi 
ſoprä, Book = 

p · 82. 


(* . Fuller, 


thoſe Profeſſors 5 Preacher 81 


1 


D A V E 


NA MN: 1 


- o Margaret's Profeſſor, which place he enjoyed till 1621 (). He was alſo one of her 
n 1609 and 1612. On the 20th of October 1614, he was admitted Maſter of 


1601 


his College, and continued in that ſtation till April 20, 1622 (i). And fo conſiderable 


did he become, that he was one of thoſe eminent Engliſh Divines, ſent by King James I. 
to the Synod of Dort, in the year 1618 [C]. 


He returned to England in May 1619 (K), 


after having viſited the moſt eminent cities, and other remarkable places, in the Low- 


Countries (J. 


Upon the death of his brother-in-law Dr Robert Townſon, he was no- 


minated Biſhop of Saliſbury ; and was cle#ted June 11, 1621, confirmed November 17. 


with the Predeſtinarian controverſy [D 


He continued in favour 


qmjaratus. Fit. the Court's diſpleaſure, for meddling (in a Sermon preached before the King at Whitehall) 
: all curious ſearch” into which, his Majeſty 


had ſtrictly injoined * to be laid aſide ().“ For this pret-nded contempt of the King's 
Declaration, he was not only reproved, the ſame day; but alſo ſummoned to anſwer, two 


days after, before the Privy- Council. 


And though he was diſmiſſed without further 


trouble, and even admitted to kiſs the King's hand [E], yet he was never afterwards in 


favour at Court (o). 


He died of a conſumption April 20. 1641 (p), to which a ſenſe 


60 p. 01. & J. of the ſorrowful times, that he ſaw were bad, and foreſaw would. be worſe, did not a 


Le Neve's Faſt 
Feckſiæ Ange- 
næ, &c. edit. 


(4)T. Fuller, ubi 


ſopra, Book x. 


Þ 77> 78,79, 89. 
(4) Camdeni An- 
nales, ubi jupra, 


p 37» 


(;) Fuller, ibid. 
p. 78. 


(6) C1mden, ibid. 
p. 49. 


(7) Ivid.p.79,82. 


little contribute (4). 


Among other benefactions, he gave to Queen's College in Cam- 


| bridge, the perpetual Advowſons of the Rectories of Cheverel Magna, and Newton Tony 
nit. fol bt in Wiltſhire 3 and a Rent-charge of thirty-one pounds ten ſhillings per aunum, for the 
founding of two Bible-Clerks, and buying books tor the library, in the ſame College (7). 


We ſhall give an account of what he publiſhed in the note FJ. As to his character; 


[C] He was one of. thoſe eminent Engliſb Divines, 
ſent by King James I. to the Synod of Dort, in the year 
1618.) The others were, George Carleton, D. D. 
then Biſhop of Landaff, and afterwards of Chicheſter; 
Joſeph Hall, D. D. then Dean of Worcefter, and af- 


terwards Biſhop of Exeter and Norwich; and Samuel 


Ward, D. D. Maſter of Sidney-college, Camb. and 
Archdeacon of Taunton. [But the air not agreeing 
with Dr Hall, he obtained leave to return to England 
about Chriſtmas, and 'Thomas Goade, D. D. was ſent 


in his room (3) ] They embarked Octob. 17 (4), 


janded at Middleburgh the 2oth ; came to the Hague 
the 27th of the ſame month ; and thence removed to 
Dort, where the Synod was opened November 3, O. S. 
and ended April 29 (5). They came back to Eng- 
land May 7 (6). During their ſtay in Holland, theſe 
four Divines had ten pounds a day allowed them by 
the States; and a preſent of two hundred pounds, at 
their departure, for their charges; beſides a golden 
medal, to each of them, whereon was repreſented the 
Synod fitting (7). | 5 
[D] For meddling (in a Sermon preached before the 
King at Whitehall) with the Predeſtinarian contro- 
vy] As ſoon as his Sermon was ended, it was ſig- 


nified to him, That his Majeſty was much diſpleaſed, 


he had ſtirred this queſtion which his Majeſty had for- 
bidden to be meddled withal, one way or other: the 
Biſhop's anſwer was, That he had delivered nothing, 
but the received doctrine of our Church eſtabliſhed in 
the 17th Article, and that he was ready to juſtify the 
truth of what he had then taught. He was told, 
The doArine was not gainſaid, but his Majeſty had 
given command, theſe queſtions ſhould not be debated, 
and therefore he took it more offenſively that any 
ſhould be ſo bold, as in his own hearing to break his 
royal commands. To which he replied, That he ne- 
ver underſtood his Majeſty had forbid the handling of 
any doctrine compriſed in the Articles of our Church, 
but only raiſing of new queſtions, or adding of new 
ſenſe thereunto, which he had not done, nor ever 
ſhould do. Two days after, when he appeared before 
the Privy-Council, Dr Sam. Harſnet Archbiſhop of 
York made a ſpeech near half an hour long, aggra- 
vating the boldneſs of Biſhop Davenant's offence, and 
ſhewing many inconveniencies that it was likely to draw 
after it. When the Archbiſhop had finiſhed his ſpeech, 
the Biſhop deſired, That ſince he was called thither as 
an offender, he might not be put to anſwer a long 
ſpeech upon the ſudden, but that his Grace would be 
pleaſed to charge him point by point, and ſo to receive 
his anſwer ; for he did not yet underſtand wherein he had 
broken any commandment of his Majeſty's, which was 
taken for — After ſome pauſe, the Archbiſhop told 
him, He knew well enough the point which was urged 
againſt him, namely the breach of the King's decla- 
ration. Then he ſtood upon this defence, That the 
VOL. II. No. CXXXV. 


He 


doctrine of Predeſtination which he taught, was not 
forbidden by the Declaration: iſt, Becauſe in the De- 
claration all the Articles are eſtabliſhed, amongſt which. 
the Article of Predeſtination is one. 2. Pecauſe all 
Minitters are urged to ſubſcribe unto the truth of the 
Article, and all ſubjects to continue in the profeſſion of 


that as well as of the reſt. Upon theſe and ſuch like 


grounds, he gathered, it could not be eftzemed amongſt 
forbidden, curious, or needleſs doctrines; and here he 
deſired that out of any clauſe in the Declaration it 
might be ſhewed him, that keeping himſelf within the 


(n) In his Decla- 
ration prefixed to 
the XXXIX 
Articles, in 
1623; which 
hes frequently 
been teprinred at 
the head of 
them, 


(e] Fu'ler, ubi 
ſupra, Bock xi. 


P. 139, 139, 140. 


) Coda in de 
Præſulibuꝭ, cum 
continuoione 
Cl. Vir. Gul. Ri- 
chardſ en. Can- 
tab. 1743. fel. 
k. 358. 


(2 Foller, ibid. 
p. 176, 


„ From the in- 
formation of the 
preſent worthy 
M iter. 


bounds of the Article, he had tranſgreſſed his Majeſty's | 


command ; but the Declaration was not produced, nor 
any particular words in it, only this was urged, That 
the King's will was, that for the peace of the Church 
theſe high queſtions ſhould be forborne. He added, 
That he was ſorry he underſtood not his Majeſty's in- 
tention ; which if he had done before, he ſhould have 
made choice of ſome other matter to treat of, which 
might have given no offence ; and that for the time to 
come, he ſhould conform himſelf as readily as any 
other to his Majeſty's command. Whereupon he was 
diſmiſſed. At his departure, he entreated the Lords of 
the Council, to let his Mejeſty underſtand, that he had 
not boldly, or wilfully and wittingly, againft his De- 
claration, meddled with the forenamed point ; and that 


now underitanding fully his Majefty's mind, and in- 


tention, he ſhould ' humbly yield obedience there- 
unto (8). 

LE]. And even admitted to kiſs the King's fand] 
When he came into the royal preſence, his Majeſty de- 
clared to him his reſolution, That he would not have 
this high point meddled withal or debated, either the 
one way or the other, becauſe it was too high for the 
people's underſtanding ; and other points which con- 
cern reformation and newnels of life, were more need- 
ful and profitable. The Biſhop promiſed obe- 
dience therein, and ſo kiſſing his Majeſty's hand de- 
parted (9). 

[F] Ye hall give an account of what he publiſhed.) 
I. A Latin Expoſition on St Paul's Epiſtle to the Co- 
loſſians. Expoſitio Epiſtolæ D. Pauli ad Coloſſonſcs, per 


(8) This account 
is taken from | 
ErkopDaverant's 
relation of the 
whole matter in 
2 letter to Dr 
Ward. See Fuller, 
obi ſupta, B. xi. 
P 159, 140. 


(9) Fuller, ibid. 


Rewerendum in Chriſto Patrem Foannem 8 ariſburien ſem 


Epi ſcopum in lucem edita: Olim ab eodem, Dominæ 
Margaretæ in Academia Cantabrigienſi Prof. ore Theo- 
logico, dictata, fol. The third edition was printed at 
Cambridge in 1639. It is the ſubſtance of Lectures 
read by our author as Lady- Margaret-Profeſſor. So 
was alſo the following; II Prælechiones de duobus in 
Theologia controverſis Capitibus: De Judice Controver- 
ſiarum, primo; De Juſtitia habituali & afuali, al- 
tero : Per Reverendiſſimum Virum Joan Dawenantium, 
S. Theol. Doctorem (nunc Ef:jcopum Sariſburienſem) ante 
aliquot annos in celeberrima Academia Cantabrigienſi 
Theologie profeſſorem pro Domina Margareta, in Scho- 


lis Theologicis auditoribus ſuis dictatæ. Cantab. 1631, 


18 K fol. 


1602 


(s) Fuller, ubi 
ſupra, p. 176. 


(t) Summæ fuit 
eruditionis, & 
magni nu minis 
theologus. Ri- 
chareſon, ubi 
ſupra, 


() The Hiſtory 
of the Retcrma- 
tion, Oc. in the 
Low-Countrice. 
fol. by Oer. 
Brandt, Vol. 
P* 256. 


11. 


4 Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Oxon. Lid. it. 
P · 168. 


(5) Langhainc's 
Engliſh Dramatic 
Poets, p. 106. 


(e) Winſtanley's 
Lives of Eng'ith 
Pcets, p. 183. 


(1) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon, 
Vl, | 3 col. 41 1, 


505. 
(e Hiſt, & Antiq. 
Oxon. Lib. ii. 


P · 168. 


„Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 41 1. 


61) Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Oxcn. Lib. ii. 
5 163. 


(2) Athen. Oxon 
VII. II. col. 41 I, 


{3} Jacob's Lives 
of the Poets, 
Val, II. p · 58. 


DAVENANT. D'AVENANI. 

He was humble, and hoſpitable; painful in preaching and writing; and behaved in every 
ſtation with exemplary gravity and moderation (). He was a man of great learning, and 
an eminent Divine (7); but ſtrictly attached to Calviniſm, with all its abſurdities of uncon- 
ditionate Predeſtination, &c, Whilſt he was at the Synod of Dort, he inclined to the 
doctrine of Univerſal Redemption; and was for a middle way between the two ex- 
tremes, maintaining The- Certainty of the Salvation of a certain number of the Elec ; 
and that offers of pardon were ſent not only to all that ſhould believe and repent, but * 
all that heard the Goſpel : that Grace ſufficient to convince and perſuade the impenitent 
(ſo as to lay the blame of their condemnation upon themſelves) went along with theſe 
offers; that the Redemption of Chriſt and his Merits were applicable to theſe ; and con- 


ſcquently there was a poſſibility of their Salvation (2). He was buried in Saliſbury 


Cathedral. N 


fol. i. e. Lectures on the two controverted points, 
1. The judge of controverſies; 2. Habitual and ac- 
tual Righteouſneſs, c. III. In 1634, he publiſhed 


the Queſtions, which he had diſputed upon in the 


ſchool-, 49 in number, under this title, Determina- 


tionen QAuæſtionam quarundan Theolegicarum, per Reve- 


rendiſſimum Virum Joannem Dawvenantium, &. fol 
IV. The laſt thing he publiſhed, was, Animadver- 
ſions upon a treatiſe lately publiſhed and intitled 
* God's Lowe to Mankind, manifeſted by diſproving 1 
albſolute Decree for their Damnation.” Cambr. 1641 
8% Ihis treatiſe was written by S. Hoard, C ; 


D' AVENANT or DAVENANT (Wirtz AM) Poet-Laureat in the 
reigns of Charles the Firſt and Charles the Second. He was the younger fon of an honeſt 


citizen of Oxford, one Mr John Davenant, who kept that which was afterwards the 


Crown-Tavern there, and was a perſon of a very grave diſpoſition, as well as unblemiſhed 
reputation (a), William Davenant, of whom we are to ſpeak, was born in the latter end 
of the month of February 1605, and, on the third of March following, was chriſtened 
at St Martin's Church, in which pariſh his father's houſe ſtood (5). While he was a child 
he was very much taken notice of for his briſk and lively parts, and for his early inclina- 
tion to letters, more eſpecially to, Poetry, hinted by ſome, and aſſerted by others, to have 


been owing to ſome very ſingular accidents, as to which it may not be amiſs to enter 


into a few particulars, though the reports themſelves deſerve but little credit (c) 
A]. He received the fiiſt rudiments of polite learning from Mr Edward Sylveſter, who 
kept, at that time, a grammar-ſchool in the pariſh of All Saints in Oxford (4), where he 


was ſo happy as to breed up leveral perſons, who, afterwards, became eminent for their 


learning and abilities. In the year 1621, the ſame in which his father was Mayor of the 
city, he was entered a member of the Univerſity of Oxford in Lincoln-College, under the 
tuition of Mr Daniel Hough (e); but the Oxford Hiſtorian is of opinion, that he did 
not ſtay there long (f), but, being ſtrongly affected to lighter ſtudies, and perhaps en- 
couraged by ſome of the young Noblemen and Gentlemen with whom he became acquaint- 


ed there, he quitted the ſeat of the Muſes, in hopes of making his fortune at Court, where 


[4] Deſerve but little credit.) We are obliged to 
Mr Wood for a double account of this celebrated Poet. 
In his Latin work, which was tranſlated for him, and 
is thought ſometimes to expreſs the ſentiments alſo of 
Dr Fell, under whoſe auſpice that tranſlation was per- 
formed; there is a ſuccinct account of the different 
humours of John Davenant the father, and William 
Davenant the ſon (1). But in Mr Wood's Engliſh 


Hiſtory of Oxford writers, we have his ſentiments a 
little more at large; for, having told us who his father 


was, and that the tavern he kept was afterwards 
known by the ſign of the crown, he proceeds thus 
(2): His mother was a very beautiful woman, of a 
good wit and converſation, in which ſhe was imi- 


tated by none of her children, but by this William. 


The father, who was a very grave and diſcreet citi- 
« zen (yet an admirer and lover of plays and play- 
makers, eſpecially Shakeſpear, who frequented his 
© houſe in his journies between Warwickſhire and 
London) was of a melancholic diſpoſition, and was 
* ſeldom or never ſeen to laugh, in which he was imi- 
* tated by none of his children, but by Robert his el- 
« deſt ſon, afterwards Fellow of St John's college, and 
« 2 venerable Doctor of Divinity.“ That there is 
ſomewhat of myſtery in this account, and more eſpe- 
cially in the parentheſis _ to Shakeſpear, the 
reader will eafily diſcern ; but whether a modern wri- 


ter has truly interpreted Mr Wood's meaning, muſt be 


left to the reader's judgment (3). © His father's houſe, 
* ſays Mr Jacob, being frequented by the famous 
Shakeſpear in his journies to Warwickſhire, his poe- 
« tical genius in his youth, was, by that means, very 
* much encouraged, and ſome will have it, that the 
« handſome landlady, as well as the good wine, in- 
© vited the Tragedian to thoſe quarters.” Thus much 


* 


hae 


is certain, that our author admired Shakeſpear more 
than any Engliſn Poet, and that one of the firſt eſſays 
of his muſe was a poem upon his death, which hap- 
pened when Davenant was about ten years old. The 
reader perhaps will not be diſpleaſed to ſee it (4). 


ODE in remembrance of maſter William Shakeſpear. P. 21. 


1 


Beware delighted Poets ! when you ſing, 

To welcome nature in the early ſpring, 
Your num'rous feet not tread ; 

The banks of Avon ; for each flow'r 

As it ne'er knew or ſun or ſhow'r, 


Hangs there the penſive head. 


IT. 
Each tree, whoſe ſpreading growth hath made 
Rather a night beneath than ſhade, 
(Unwilling now to grow) 
Looks like the plume a Captain wears, 
Whoſe rifled falls are ſteeped with tears, 
Which from his laſt rage flow. 


III. 


The pitious river wept itſelf away, 
Long ſince (alas ! to ſuch a ſwift decay,) 
That reach the map and look, 
If you a river there can ſpie, 
And for a river your mock'd eye, 
Will find a ſhallow brook. 
[BI Were 


% 
«4 


renant 


Pi 


Paulus Diaco- 
kus de Geil: 
Langobatdorum, 
Lib. i. c. 28. 
Gregorius Epiſc 
Toronenfis Hitt. 
Francorum. 

Lb. ii. c 28. 
Belleſoreſt Hill, 
Tragiques, 

Tom. IV. N 
Novel 19. 


(6) Langbainc's 
Englih Poets, 
p. 107. 

acob's Lives of 
Engliſh Poets, 
Val, I. p. 59s 


(5) Davenant's 
Works, p. li. 


p 414 


8) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 412. 


1 
(9) The Works 
of Sir John 

Suckling, 9. 6, 7. 


10) Dryden's 
iccellanies, 


Vol. ll, p · 9 3» 


DA VF Et 


N A NT. 1603 


he became firſt page to Frances Ducheſs of Richmond, a Lady very famous in thoſe days, 


who had a great influence at Court, and who kept a kind of court of her own / g). 
afterwards removed into the family of Sir Fulk Grevile Lord Brooke, who being himſelf a 
man of parts and learning, and much addicted to Poetry, he ſtood very high in his fa- 
vour, and might, very probably, have made a figure in the world under his patronage, if 
that noble Peer had not been ſuddenly deprived of life by the hands of a bar barous aſſaſ- 
fin, September 3oth, 1628 (0). By this unfortunate accident Mr Davenant was left quite 
at large, but, however, without any detriment to his fortune, ſince we find that the year 
enſuing he produced his firſt play to the world, which was very well received, and to 


He 7g) Wilſon's 
Reign of King 
James I. in the 
Compleat Hiſt, 
of England, 
Vol. II. p. 777» 


( Dugdale's 
Baronage, Vol. II. 
p. 443» 


which ſome very honourable recommendations were prefixed when it was printed [B]. 
He ſpent the next eight years of his life in a conſtant attendance upon the Court, where 
nobody was better received, or more highly careſſed, being particularly intimate with 


Thomas Carew, Eſq; Endymion Porter, Eſq; Sir John Suckling, 


Mr Henry Jermyn, 


the Honourable Henry Howard, and, in a word, with all the great wits of that time; 


nor was he leſs regarded by the Earl of Dorſet, the Lord Treaſurer Weſton, and other 
great men (i), notwithſtanding an unlucky accident that did no ſmall injury to his hand- 
ſome face, which the Oxford Hiſtorian aſſures us, aroſe from his familiarity with 


(!) As appears 
from the poems 
addreſſed to them 
in his Miſcella- 
a hand- nies, and from his 


__— black girl in Axe- yard, in Weſtminſter (), and which expoſed him to a good deal P:tications. 
of 


aillery [CJ. In this ſpace of time he wrote ſeveral plays, and many more p 


[B] Were prefixed when it was printed] The title 
of this firſt dramatick piece of our author's runs thus: 

I. ALBovineE King of the Lombards, his Tragedy, 
Lond. 1629, 4to. 

This work is founded upon true Hiſtory, and our 
author ſeems to have drawn his materials both from 
antient and modern writers (5). He imitates Shake- 
ſpear in many places, and copies him in ſome. Mr 


Langbaine ſays it was dedicated to the Right Honou- 


rable the Duke of Somerſet (6), in which ſtrange mi- 
ſtike he is followed by later writers; but the Play it- 
ſelf plainly proves, that it was addreſſed to the unfor- 
tunate Robert Ker, Earl of Somerſet (7), and it i; very 
evident from thence, that Nobleman was not ſo little 
conſidered under his misfortunes as is generally ima- 
ined. 
Play, and as ſuch is commended to the world by eight 
copies of verſes, all written by eminent men, of whom 
we will mention three, Sir Henry Blount, Edward 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and the honou- 
rable Henry Howard. ED 
[C] Ts a good deal of raillery.) The plain fact is, 
that Mr Davenant, being very amorous, was ſo unlucky 


as to carry the tokens of his irregular gallantries in the 


depreſſidn of his noſe, which afforded the ſatyrick wits 
of thoſe times a pregnant ſubje& for a kind of familiar 
abuſe, which affected him as little, or perhaps leſs, 
than it would any other man (8). This accident hap- 
pened pretty early in his life, ſince it gave occaſion to 
the following ſtanzas in Sir John Suckling's Sens of 
the Poets, which I have tranſcribed from a very correct 
copy (9). 


Will Dav*nant aſham'd of a fooliſh miſchance, 

That he had got lately trav'ling in France; 

Modeſtly hop'd th' handſomeneſs of 's muſe, 

Might any deformity about him excuſe. 
And, 

Surely the company had been content, 

If they could have found any precedent; 

But in all their records, in verſe or in proſe, 

There was none of a Laureat who wanted a noſe. 


And, as if this had been a jeſt that could never die, in 
a poem written ſome years after with the ſame title, 
there was another bold ſtroke at poor Sir William Da- 


venant's disfigured viſage, but with more of ill nature, 
and much leſs of wit in it (10). | 


Damn'd Holden, with's dull German Princeſs appear'd, 
Whom if Dav'nant begot, as ſome do ſuppoſe, 
Apollo faid the pillory ſhould crop off his ears, 

And make them more ſuitable unto his noſe. 


But, what is moſt extraordinary, Mr Davenant him- 


ſelf could not forget the authoreſs of his misfortune, but 


has introduced her into his Gondibert, and, as the Cri- 


improperly. He brings two friends, 
and Goltho the younger, on a 


ticks think, a little 
Ulfinore the elder, 


It was juſtly eſteemed a very good firſt 


oems, ( Athen. Oxon, 
which Vol. II. col. 412, 


journey to the Court of Gondibert, but in their paſ- 
ſage, to ſhew, as he would ſuggeſt, the frailty of youth, 
they were arreſted by a very unlooked-for accident, in 


ſpite of the wiſe counſels which Ulfinore had juſt re- 

ceived from his father (11). | (ti) Condibert, 

| B. iii, Cant, 6. 

For a black beauty did her pride diſplay, os 
Through a large window, and in jewels ſhone, 

As if to pleaſe the world, weeping for day, 


Night had put all her ſtarry jewels on. 


This beauty gaz'd on both, and Ulfinore 
Hung down his head, but yet did lift his eyes 
As if he fain would ſee a little more, 
For much, though baſhful, he did beauty prize. * 


Goltho did like a bluſhleſs ſtatue ſtare, 
Boldly her practis'd boldneſs did out-look, 
And ev'n for fear ſhe would miſtruſt her ſnare, 
Was ready to cry out, That he was took! 


She, with a wicked woman's proſp'rous art, 
A ſceming modeſty, the window clos'd ; 
Wiſely delay'd his eyes, ſince of his heart 
She thought ſhe had ſufficiently diſpos'd. 


TT . OO 
E're he could more lament, a little page, 
Clean and perfum'd, one whom this Dame did breed 
To gueſs at ills too manly for his age, | 


Steps ſwiftly to him, and arreſts his ſteed: 


With civil whiſper cries, My Lady, Sir | —— 

At this Goltho alights as ſwiftly poſt, 
As poſters mount by ling'ring loth to err ; 

As wind-bound men, whoſe ſloth their firſt wind loſt. 

„ W „ „ „„ „„ „ „ 

They enter, and aſcend, and enter then 

Where DaLca with black eyes does ſinners draw: 
And with her voice holds faſt repenting men, 

To whoſe warm jet light Goltho is but ſtraw. 


Nicely as bridegroom's was her chamber dreſs'd, 
Her bed as bride's, and richer than a throne ; 

And ſweeter ſeem'd than the Circania's neſt, 
Though built in Eaſtern groves of cinnamon. 


The price of Princes pleaſure, who her love 
(Though but falſe ware) at rates ſo coſtly bought; 
The wealth of many, but may hourly prove 
Spoils to ſome one by whom herſelf is caught. 


She, ſway'd by finful beauty's deſtiny, 

Finds her tyrannick pow'r muſt now expire, 
Who meant to kindle Goltho in her eye, 

But to her breaſt has brought the raging fire. 


vet 


1604. D'AVE 


which he addreſſed to the principal perſons of the Court, and was alſo employed in fram- 


N AN I. 


ing ſeveral maſques, that were acted at Court, not only by the 3 nobility of both 


ſexes, but one in which even the Queen herſelf vouchſafed to ta 
(1) Langbrine's very high offence to the ſcrupulous moraliſts of thoſe times (1). 


e a ſhare, though it gave 
By theſe performances 


E 1 ' * - . . b — 2 
. amatic he raiſed his poetical character to a very great height; moſt of his pieces, whatever ma 


(*) As appears 
by the recom- 


be thought of them now, being then eſteemed the beſt of their kind, and, as ſuch, highly 
applauded by thoſe who were thought the ableſt judges (n). We ſhall mention their titles, 
mendatory verſes 3d 4 few remarkable particulars that relate to them, in the notes [Dl]. 


Upon the death 


of Sir Jon Suck- of the juſtly celebrated Benjamin Johnſon, in 1637, our Poet ſucceeded to his laurel , 


lirg, Mr Waller, 
Mr Cowley, 


which gave very high offence to Mr Thomas May, who was his competitor ; and though 


Mr Carew, Sc. it was well enough known, that Mr Davenant owed his preferment to the favour of the 
Queen, yet his rival carried his ſpleen ſtill higher, and, from being a warm courtier, be- 
came not only a warmer malecontent, but diſtinguiſhed himſclf afterwards againſt his 


(% Wood's A- Royal Maſter, both as an Advocate and an Hiſtorian to the Parliament (1). 


then. Oxon, 


As for Mr 


Nun Davenant he continued veryſted faſt in his old road, adhered to his old principles, and his 


414+ 


old friends, writing from time to time new poems, exhibiting new plays, and having the 


chief direction and management of the Court diverſions, fo long as the diſorders of thoſe 


(% Phill'ps's 


times would permit (0). 
Theatrum Poc ta- 


Of theſe pieces alſo we ſhall ſay ſo much as is neceſſary at the 


. pr. bottom of the page [EJ. When the troubles began, Mr Davenant had an early ſhare in 
them; for he was accuſed to the Parliament of being embarked in a deſign in May 1641, 
for bringing up the army for the defence of the King's perſon, and the ſupport of his au— 
thority, into which he was very probably drawn by his friends, there being mary of them 


deep in this ſcheme, ſuch as Mr Henry Piercy, afterwards Lord Piercy, Mr Goring, 


Yet even in ſimple love ſhe uſes art, 

Though weepings are from looſer eyes but leaks, 
Yet eldeſt lovers ſcarce would doubt her heart, 

So well ſhe weeps, and thus to Goltho ſpeaks. 


[D] That relate to them in the notes.) We will in 
this note give a liſt of ſuch of his works, as were 
written within this period, that is, before he was ho- 
noured with the title of Poet Laureat, and which, in 
the judgment of thoſe times, were generally thought to 

have deſerved it. 

II. The JusT ITaLlan, a Tragi- Comedy, London, 
1630, 410. | 

This dramatick performance is dedicated to Edward 
Earl of Dorſet, whoſe favourable opinion of it ſaved it 
from the condemnation of a haſty audience. 
troduced by two copies of verſes, one written by 
Mr William Hopkins, and the other by Mr Thomas 
Carew ; and it cannot certainly be denied to have 
much wit, deep contrivance, and a quick ſucceſſion of 
buſy ſcenes handſomely expreſſed. Some of our later 
Poets, who had read this piece, loſt nothing by their 
reading; and if it were not an invidious taſk, one 
might ſhew where and what they gained. 

III. The Cruel BROTHER, @ Tragedy, London, 
1630, 4to. | 

'This is dedicated to Richard Lord Weſton, at that 
time Lord High Treaſurer of England. The author 
acknowledges, in this Dedication, ſome errors in the 
piece itſelf; and in this, no doubt, the Criticks will 
allow him a ſound judgment ; it ſeems however to have 
been pretty well received. | | 

IV. Coxgrvum BalrAN N Icun, a Maſque at White- 
hall, in the Banquetting-Houſe, on Shrove Tueſday 
night, the 18th of February 1633. 

It was attributed to our author, though the machi- 


nery, which was very fine, was contrived and executed 


by Inigo Jones, and part of the piece itſelf written by 
(12) Athen. Tho. Carew (12). The King himſelf wore a maſk in 
Oxon. Vol. II. this piece, and the reſt of the performers were men of 


col. 413, the firſt quality in the three nations (13). This we 
find omitted in Mr Langbaine's catalogue. | 
(13) Sir Wm. V. Triumphs of Prince D'Amour, a Maſque, pre- 

; avenant s 


ſented by his Highneſs at his palace in the Middle 
Temple the 24th of February 1635, 4to. | 
This maſque, at the requeſt of the honourable ſo- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, was invented and written 
by our author in three days, and was preſented by the 
members thereof as an entertainment to the Prince E- 
lector. The muſick of the ſongs and ſymphonies was 
compoſed by Mr Henry and Mr William Lawes, his 
{14) Langbaine's Majeſty's ſervants (14). | 
Eagliſh Poets, VI. Platonick Lovers, a Tragi-Comedy, London, 
p. I, II. 1636. 4to. 
VII. The Wits, a Comedy, London, 1636, 4to. 


Works, p. 332. 


It is in- 


Mr 


This play is dedicated to our author's true friend, 
and early patron, Endymion Porter, Eſq; one of the 
Gentlemen of the King's bed-chamber. There is a 
copy of verſes in vindication of it, prefixed by Thomas 
Carew, Eſq; It was favourably received by the publick 
after it's firſt performance, in which it ran ſome riſk of 
being loſt, and was for many years acted with great 
applauſe. 

VIII. BriTanxia TRIUurHANs, @a Maſque pre- 
ſented at Whitehall by the King's Majeſty and his Lords, 
on Sunday after Tweifth night, anno 1637, 4to. 

This piece is not inſerted in Mr Langbaine's cata- 
logue, or in the folio edition of our author's works, 
but has been very lately printed in Ireland. 

IX. The TEMPLE of Love, a Maſque, preſented by 
the Queen . Majefly and her Ladies at Whitehall. 

[E] At the bottom of the page.] Within the ſpace 
preſcribed to this note, his performances were but few : 

X. SaLMacipa SPaLIa, @ Maſque, preſented to the 
King and Queen at Whitehall, the 21ſt of January 
1639, London 1639, 470. | — 

The ſubje&t was ſet down by our author and Inigo 
Jones; the invention, ornament, ſcenes, &c. by the 
latter, and what was ſpoken or ſung was written by 
Mr Davenant, then her Majeſty's ſervant ; and the 


muſick compoſed by Lewis Richard, Maſter of her 


Majeſty's muſick (15). This piece is likewife omitted 
in Mr Langbaine's catalogue, and in the collections of 
Davenant's works, which however is a point of inju— 
ſtice; for though no queſtion can be made that Inigo 
Jones was a man of exalted genius, yet convincing evi- 
dence might be brought to prove, that in matters of 


this nature few people had a more lively imagination, 


or a taſte more correct, than our author. 

It muſt have been ſome time within this period, 
that he publiſhed the firſt edition of his Miſcella neous 
Poems, which I muſt confeſs I have never ſeen, but J 
am acquainted with their contents from later editions. 
Theſe conſiſted of addreſſes to his patrons and his 
friends, of new years complements to the Queen, of 
prologues and epilogues to his own and other mens 
plays, and other things of a like nature. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that as a great part of them were written 
while he was a very young man, ſo they want this apo- 
logy to palliate the roughneſs of ſome, and the want 
of eaſe and perſpicuity in others; though in his ſuc- 


ceeding works he is not at all liable to this cenſure. 


But whatever exceptions may be taken to his poetical 
character in theſe juvenile performances, we muſt al- 
low, that the candour, gratitude, tenderneſs, friend- 
ſhip, and good nature, expreſſed in them, make ſuf- 
ficient amends, inaſmuch as it plainly proves, that, if, 
allowing for the ſtate of our poetry at that time, he 
deſerved to be admired for his parts ; the many amia- 
ble qualities of his mind rendered him alſo very juſtly 
beloved. 

oy [F 1 Samt 


(1 5) Ath. Oran, 
Vol, II. col, 413, 
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Ath. Oxon, 
II. col. 413, 
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Me Jermyn, Mr Aſhburnham, Sir John Suckling, and others (p). Moſt of theſe, upon 
the diſcovery of their deſign, ſougtit to ſecure themſelves by flight, and Mr Davenant 
among the reſt; but a proclamation being -publiſhed for apprehending him, he was 


ſtop 


ped at Feverſham, ſent up to town, and put into the cuſtody of a Serjeant at Arms 


(4). In the month of July following he was bailed, and, not long after, finding it ex- 
pedient to withdraw to France, he had the misfortune to be ſeized again in Kent, by the 
Mayor of Canterbury. At laſt, however, he had the good luck to compleat his inten- 


tion, and to retire beyond the ſeas, where he continued for ſome time (r). But the 


Uceen 


ſending over a conſiderable quantity of military ſtores, for the uſe of the Earl of New- 
caſtle's army, Mr Davenant (s) came over with them, offered his ſervice to that noble Peer, 
who was his old friend and patron, and was by him made Lieutenant-General of his 
Ordnance (7), to the no ſmall diſlike of ſome, who thought that a poſt very unfit for a 
Poet; in which, however, they made no great compliment to their General, who wrote 


poems and plays as well as Mr Davenant (a). 


It 1s very probable, that he took ſome 


pains to qualify himſelf effectually for his duty in that capacity, ſince, in the month of 
September, 1643 (w), he received the honour of knighthood from the King, at the ſiege 
of .Glouceſter, as a mark of the ſatisfaftion he took in his ſervices, at a ſeaſon when he 
had a very fair opportunity of diſcovering who they were that deſerved that character. 
His Muſe, in the midſt of theſe toils and troubles, ſometimes raiſed her voice, and the 
ſame graticude he had expreſfed to former patrons, he was inclined to ſhew to ſuch as 
protected his fortunes now, ſome inſtances of which were made publick [F]. It does 


not appear how he came to leave the northern army, nor have we any accounts of his 


military ſervices after the time before- mentioned; but, after the King's affairs began to 
decline, he judged it neceſſary to retire into France, where he was extreamly well received 
by the Queen (x), and, it ſeems, was taken much into her confidence, ſince we find him 
embarked in a negotiation of great importance, when the King was at Newcaſtle, which 
was in the ſummer of 1646. Before this time Sir William had embraced the Popiſh 
Religion, which, we have reaſon to judge, might be a concurring, if not a principal, 
cauſe of his being employed at this time, and upon ſuch an occaſion. The noble Hi- 
ſtorian (y), who had always a particular friendſhip for him, has given a full account of 
it, though not much to his advantage, but ſtill with all the tenderneſs due to his acknow- (y ) Clarendon's 
ledged ſenſe of Sir William's good intentions, and of that long and intimate acquaintance 
that had ſubſiſted between them ; which is ſo much more worthy the reader's notice, as 
it has entirely eſcaped the obſervation of moſt of thoſe, who have undertaken to give us (j Sach as Lang- 
this Gen:leman's memoirs, though the moſt remarkable paſſage in his whole life (z) [G]. 


[F] Some inflances of which were made publick.) 
It 1s very probable, that the two following pieces were 
written ſome years earlier than they were printed, for 
it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that after Mr Davenant had 
fallen ſo grievouſly under the diſpleaſure of the Parlia- 
ment, he could have any great intercourſe with his Sta- 
tioner at London, ſo that it is more likely, theſe plays 
having been formerly acted with applauſe, were now 
printed in the abſence, though not without the conſent, 
of their author. 

Xl. The unfortunate Lovers, a Tragedy, London, 
1043, and again in 1649, 4to. 

This tragedy is founded upon an Italian ſtory, was 


received very kindly at the time of it's appearance, 


(16),L:res of the 
moſt famous 
Erlich Poets, 

p. 186, 


(17) Account of 
the Er.c)ifh Dra- 
matick Pucts, 

p. Icg, 


and was often acted after the Reſtoration. It is ſome- 
what ſtrange that this ſhould be omitted in Mr Lang- 
baine's catalogue of our author's works, notwithſtand- 
ing it is mentioned by Winſtanley (16), and which is 
more in Mr Langbaine's own catalogue of plays. 

XII. Lowe and Honour, a Tragi-Comedy, Lond. 
1649, 4to. | | 

The ſcene is laid in Savoy, and after dramatick en- 
tertainments were revived again, Mr Langbaine aſſures 
us, that he has ſeen this play often acted with applauſe, 
at the play-houſe in Lincoln's-inn fields, and after- 
wards at the theatre in Dorſet Garden (17). In point 
of ſtile it reſembled Shakeſpear rather than Fletcher, 
and is more correctly finiſhed than any of Sir William 
Davenant's former plays, which ſhews that he was not 
hurt by the applauſe that he had met with, but thought 
himſelf obliged to labour hard, and take ſo much the 
more pains to deferve it. Both theſe plays are without 
any teſtimonies of the author's friends before them, 
becauſe publiſhed at a time, when, perhaps, there 
were not many who were inclined to inform the world 
that they were his friends. 

XIII Mapacascar, with other poems, London, 
1648, 8, 2d edit. 

His Madagaſcar was addreſſed to Prince Rupert, and 
muſt have beer written many years before, ſince there 


are ſome commendatory verſes addreſſed to him ex- 
VOI. HI. Noe. 135; 


Upon 


preſsly upon this poem, by his old friend Sir John 
Suckling, who died about ſix years before che printing 
of this edition. 
verſes alſo, that were prefixed to the firſt edition, and 
were reprinted now; and amongſt theſe likewiſe there 
is a copy of Sir John Suckling's. We may diſcern from 
the printing of this ſecond edition at that juncture, how 
much the poetick talent of Sir William Davenant was 
then admired, ſince it is plain he could then have no 
other patron than the pubiick, being himſelf an exile 
in France, and many of his friends with him. The de- 
dicatory inſcription before theſe poems is very ſingular 
and laudable, and as at the ſame time it is very ſhort, 
the reader will probably be well pleaſed to peruſe it. 
Thus it runs: 


If theſe Pokus live, may their memories by chen 


There are ſome other commendatory 
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{þ May's Hiſt. of 
the Parliament, 


B. i. p. 97» 


5) Athen Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 412. 


(+) Sir John 
M-nnes's Poems, 
p. 35. 


( May's Hiſt of 
the Parliament, 
B. it. P* 53. ; 


't) Life of Wm. 
Duke ot New- 
caſtie, written by 
his Due bels, 

p. 158. 


(4% Warwick's 
Memoirs, p. 2335 
239, 


(ww) Walkeley's 
citalngue of the 
Dukes, Mar- 
quiflrs, Earle, 
Viſccunts, Ba- 
rons of England, 
Baronets, 
Knights, &c. 
Lond. 1653. 8 vo. 
pe 163. 


(x) Athen. Oxon. 


Vol. Il. col. 412. 


Hiſt. Rebellion, 
p 495 · 


daine, Winſtan⸗ 
ley, &. 


they were cheriſhed, Ex Y. PoRT ER, H. JermyN, 


live with them. | 
LG] Though the moſi remarkable paſſage in his whole 
life) The King, in retiring to the Scots, had fol- 
lowed the advice of the French Ambaſſador, who had 
promiſed on their behalf, if not more than he had au- 
thority to do, at leaſt more than they were inclined to 
2 To juſtify however his conduct at home, 
e was inclined to throw the weight in ſome meaſure 
upon the King, and with this view, he, by an expreſs, 
informed Cardinal Mazarine, that his Majeſty was too 
reſerved in giving the Parliament ſatisfaction, and 


therefore deſired that ſome perſon might be ſent over, 


who might have a ſufficient degree of credit with that 
Monarch, to perſuade him to ſuch compliances as were 
neceſſary for his ſervice. * The Queen, ſays the No- 
* ble Hiſtorian (18), who was never adviſed by thoſe 
* who either underſtood or valued his true intereſt, 
* conſulted with thoſe about her, and ſent Sir William 
© Davenant, an honeſt man and a witty, but in all re- 
« ſpeQs inferior to ſuch a truſt, with a letter of credit 
to the King, who knew the perſon well enough un- 
der another charaQeer than was like to give him much 
* credit in the argument in which he was intruſted, al- 
* though her Majeſty had likewiſe otherwiſe _—_— 

18 L. * her 


(13) Clarendon's 
Hiſt. Rebellion, 
p. 495» 
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(a) Lanebaine's 
F:ngl. Dramatick 
Poets, p. 112, 

8 


(5) See certain 
verſes wri:'ten by 
the author's 
friends, to be re- 
printed with the 
ſecond edition uf 


Gondibert. 


c) Athen. Ox N. 
Vol. II. col. 42. 


(4) This eppeats 
from his own 
poſtſcript to part 
of the third 
bob k of Gondi- 
bert. 


(e) Larębatne's 
Enel ſh Pets, 
| * 1 1 20 


(19) Printed for 
ahn Holden, at 
the fign of the 
anchor in the 
New Exchange, 
1651. 12mo. 


(20) Reprinted 
alſo in the oo 
edition of his 
works. 


en 
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Upon his return to Paris, he fell in with that ſet of people, who laboured to filerice the 
ſtorm of their ſorrows by ſome kind of amuſement; his were literary; and the deſire he 
had of writing an heroick poem, meeting with much leiſure, and fome encouragement 
led him to undertake one of a new kind, the two firſt books of which he finiſhed at the 
Louvre, where he lived with his old friend Lord Jermyn, and theſe, with a ſenſible pre- 
face, addreſſed to Mr Hobbes, his anſwer, and ſome commendatory poems, were publiſh- 
ed in England (a). All, however, were not captivated by Sir William's verſe, or frighted 
into ſilence by the Philoſopher of Malmſbury's proſe, ſo that the worth of this work was 
quickly drawn into queſtion, and, upon this, the King's little Court were extreamly di- 
vided (5). Fame, however, was ſo thin a diet, that Sir William Davenant was willing 
to venture into any climate that promiſed a better: yet, like a worthy man, he had a 
view to his country's good, while he conſulted his own. He had heard, that vaſt im- 
provements might be made in the loyal colony of Virginia, in cafe they had proper arti- 
ficers, and, fiuding there were many of theſe in France, who were deſtitute of employ- 
ment, he formed a very wiſe and honeſt project of removing induſtrious men, who were 
in want of bread, to a fruitful country that was in want of them; which having, by the 
aſſiſtance of Queen Henrietta-Maria, brought to bear, he embarked, with his little colo- 
ny, at one of the ports in Normandy (c). But, as he was a moft unlucky traveller, fo, 
before his veſſel was clear of the French coaſt, ſhe was met by one of the Parliament 
ſhips of war, taken and carried into the Iſle of Wight, where our diſappointed projector 
was ſent cloſe priſoner to Cowes: Caſtle (4), and there had leiſure enough, and, which is 
more extraordinary, wanted not inclination to reſume his heroick poem; and, having 
writ about half the third book, in a very gloomy priſon, he thought fit to ſtop fhort 


again, finding himſelf, as he imagined, under the very ſhadow of death. This part of 
his poem was alſo publiſhed, and was, in thoſe days, well received (e) {H]. In this 


with his ſon, but that his wife was nuiitaken.” 
venant then offering ſome reaſons of his own, in which 


© her opinion to his Majeſty, © That he ſhould part 
„ with the Church for his peace and ſecurity.” Sir 
William Davenant had, by the countenance of the 
French Ambaſſador, eaſy admiſſion to the King, who 
heard him patiently all he had to ſay, and antwered 
him in that manner that made it evident he was not 
pleaſed with the advice. When he found his Majeſty 


_unfatisfed, and that he was not like to conſent to what 


was ſo earneſtly deſired by them by whoſe advice he 
was ſeat, who underva'ued all thoſe ſcruples of con- 
{ſcience which his Majeſty himſelf was ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
with, he too's upon himſelf the confidence to offer 
ſome reaſons to the King to induce him to yield to 
what was propoſed, and among other things ſaid, © It 
« was the opinion and advice of all his friends,“ his 
Majeſty aſking * What friends?” and he anſwering, 
ſaid, that it was the opinion of the Lord Jermyn ;* 
the King ſaid, chat the Lord Jermyn did not under- 
* ſtand any thing of the Church.' The other ſaid, 
* the Lord Colepepper was of the ſame mind.* The 
King ſaid, Colepepper had no religion, and aſked, 
* Whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 


that mind?” to which he anſwered he did not know, 


for that he was not there, and had deſerted the Prince, 
and thereupon ſaid ſomewhat from the Queen, of the 
diſpleaſure ſhe had conceived againft the Chancellor, 
to which the King ſaid, © The Chancellor was an ho- 
* neſt man, and would never deſert him, nor the Prince, 
© nor the Church, and that he was ſorry he was not 
Da- 


he mentioned the Church ſlightingly, as if it were not 
of importance eyough to weigh down the benefit that 
would attend the conceſſion, his Majeſty was tranſ. 
ported with ſo much indignation, that he gave him a 
ſharper reprehenſion than was uſual for him to give to 


any other man, and forbid him to preſume to come a- 


g1in into his preſence. Whereupon the poor man, 
who had in truth very good affections, was exceedingly 
dejected and afflicted, and returned into France to give 
an account of his ill ſucceſs to thoſe who ſent him. 

[H] And was in thoſe days well received] He 
publiſhed at Paris a diſcourſe upon this poem by way of 
preface to it, in a letter to Mr Thomas Hobbes, dated 
trom the Louvre at Paris, January 2, 1650, with the 
anſwer of Mr Hobbes, dated at Paris January 10, the 
ſame year (19). Mr Waller and Mr Cowley wrote 
commendatory verſes on the two firſt books of this 
poem. 'The three firſt books of it were printed under 
the following title, GonDiBERT, an Heroic Poem, 
avritten by Sir WILLIAM DAVvEN ANT. The ſeventh 
and laſt canto of the third book, was printed at London 
in 30, 1635 (20). Mr Hobbes, in his letter above- 


ſituation 


mentioned, affirms, that he never yet ſaw a poem that 


had ſo much ſhape of art, health of morality, and vi- 
gour and beauty. of expreſſion, as this of our author. 
But that gentleman obſerves in his letter to the Honou- 
rable Edward Howard, on his intended impreſſion of 
his poem of the Britiſb Princes, dated at Chatſworth, 
November 6, 1668, that his judgment in poetry 


© hath been once already cenſured by very good wits 


* for commending Gondibert. But yet have they not 
* I think, continues he, diſabled my teſtimony. For 


what authority is there in wit? a jeſter may have it; 


c 
a man in drink may have it, and be fluent over-night, 
* and wiſe and dry in the morning. What is it? or, 
Who can tell whether it be better to have it or be 
* without it, eſpecially if it be a pointed wit? I will 
take my liberty to praiſe what I like, as well as they 
do to reprehend what they do not like.” 
baine teils us, that it was deſigned by him to be an 
imitation of an Engliſh drama, it being to be divided 
into five books, as the other is into five acts; the can- 
to's to be the parallel of the ſcenes, with this diffe- 
rence, that this 1s delivered narratively, the other 
dialog1e-wiſe (21). The Honourable Edward How. 
ard, Eſq; tells us, that in this poem there are many 
* remote and excellent thoughts, with apt and perſpi- 
cuous expreſhons, the eſſential dignities of the Mu- 
ſes; whoſe chiefeſt beauties flow from the ornaments 
of words, and delightful variety of imagination ; 
from which choice productions of nature, the Muſes 
are moſt deſirous to adopt their children, and, in no 
ſmall degree, are juſtly acknowledged to the honour 
of his pen. Notwithſtanding which, his heroics 
poem of Gondibert, coming into the world in a ca- 
pricious time of cenſure, perhaps did not meet with 
a deſerved reception, though the ſevereſt judges, I 
doubt not, are forced to grant, that there is in that 
work more to be praiſed than pardoned.* Mr Tho- 
mas Rymer obſerves (22), that our author's wit is well 
known, and that in the preface to this poem there ap- 
ear ſome ſtrokes of an extraordinary judgment ; that 
= is for unbeaten tracks and new ways of thinking, 
but that certainly in his untried ſeas he is no great diſ- 
coverer. One deſign of the Epick Poets before him, 
was to adorn their own country, there finding their 
heroes and patterns of virtue, whoſe example, as they 
thought, would have the greateſt influence and power 
over polterity. * But this Poet, ſays Mr Rymer, 
* ſteers a different courſe ; his heroes are all foreigners, 
he cultivates a country that is nothing akin to him, 
it is Lombardy that reaps the honour of all. Other 
Poets chooſe ſome action or heroe ſo illuſtrious, that 
the name of the poem prepared the reader, and mace 
way for it's reception. 


« divine 


wy 


But in this poem none can 


Mr Lang- 


(21) An cou 
of the Dramat« 
Poets, p. 112. 
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fituation we find him in October 1650, and, indeed, in a worſe ſituation no man could 
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well be, the Parliament having delivered him over, by an ordinance, to be tried by a (f)Bates's E'en- 
high commiſſion court, where, ſuppoſing that innocence might have been ſafe, it was 


was in the utmoſt hazard; nor is it well known how it was ſaved; ſome ſay, that two 
Aldermen of York, to whom he had been very kind when they were priſoners, and when ge, Epe » 
he had a high command in the Marquis of Newcaſtle's army, interpoſed out of gratitude mart en Para- 
(g); others, that Milton was his friend (5), and prevented the utmoſt effects of party 


© divine what great action he intended to celebrate, 
© nor is the reader obliged to know whether the heroe 
be Turk or Chriſtian. Nor do the firſt lines give 
any light or proſpe& into his deſign. Methinks, 
though his religion could not diſpenſe with an invo- 
cation, he needed not have ſcrupled at the propo- 
* ſition. Yet he rather chooſes to enter in at the top 
© of the houſe, becauſe the mortals of mean and ſatis- 
«* fied minds go in at the door. And I believe the rea- 
der is not well pleaſed to find his poem begin with 
the praiſes of Aribert, when the title has promiſed a 
* Gondibert. But before he falls on any other buſi- 
* neſs, he preſents the reader with a particular deſcrip- 
tion of each heroe, not truſting their actions to ſpeak 
for them as former Poets have done. Their practice 
was fine and artificial, his he tells us is a new way. 
Many of his characters have but little of the heroick 
in them; Dalga is a jilt proper only for Comedy; 
* Birtha, for a Paſtoral z and Aſtragon, in the manner 
© here deſcribed, yields no very great ornament to an 
* heroick poem: nor are his battles leſs liable to cen- 
© ſure than thoſe of Homer. He dares not, as other 


+ Heroick Poets, heighten the action by making Hea- 


ven and Hell intereſted, for fear of offending againſt 
probability, and yet he tells us of 


* —— Threads by patient Parce flowly ſpun, 
And for being dead his phraſe is, 
© Heaven call'd him where peacefully he rules a flar. 


* And the emerald he gives to Birtha has a ſtronger 
* tang of the old woman, and is a greater improbabi- 
© lity, than all the enchantments in Taſſo. A juſt 
© medium reconciles the fartheſt extreams, and one 
preparation may give credit to the moſt unlikely 
* fiction. In Marino, Adonis is preſented with a dia- 
© mond ring, where indeed the ſtone is much-what of 
* the ſame nature ; but this preſent is made by Venus, 
and from a goddeſs could not be expected a gift of 
ordinary virtue.” The ſame Critick afterwards tells 
us, that the ſort of verſe of which Sir William makes 
* choice, might contribute much to the vitiating of his 


* ſhe, for thereby he obliges himſelf to ſtretch every 


period to the end of four lines. Thus the ſenſe is bro- 
ken perpetually with parentheſes, the words jumbled 


in confuſion, and a darkneſs ſpread over all; ſo that 


the ſenſe is either not diſcerned, or found not ſuf- 
* ficient, for one juſt verſe which is ſprinkled on the 
whole tetraſtich. In the Italian and Spaniſh, wnere 
all the rhymes are diſſyllable, and the percuſſion 
ſtronger, this kind of verſe may be neceſſary ; and 
yet, to temper that grave march, they repeat the ſame 
rhyme over again, and then they cloſe the ſtanza 
with a couplet farther to ſweeten the ſeverity. But in 
French and Engliſh, where we rhyme generally 
with only one ſyllable, the ſtanza 1s not allowed, 
much leſs the alternate rhyme in long verſe, for the 
ſound of the monoſyllable rhyme is either loſt before 
we come to it's correſpondent, or we are in pain by 
the ſo long expectation and ſuſpence. I his alter- 
nate rhyme, and the downright morality throughout 
* whole canto's together, ſhew Davenant better ac- 
© quainted with the Quatrains of Pybrach which he 
* ſpeaks of, than with any true models of Epick Poeſy. 
After all, Davenant is ſaid to have a particular talent 
* for the manners, his thoughts are great, and there 
appears ſomething roughly noble throughout this 
* fragment, which had he been pleaſed to finiſh, it 
* would doubtleſs not have been left ſo open to the at- 
* tack of Criticks.” All theſe objections to the mea- 


ſure of the verſe, had been foreſeen, conſidered, and 
anſwered, by Sir William Davenant ; but inſtead of 


0 © 


rage 
troubling the reader with what he has delivered very 
well, but very much at large, upon this ſubject, we 
will content ourſelves with ſaying, that his reaſons had 
ſo much weight with Mr Dryden, a better Poet indeed 
than him, and at the ſame time a better Critick than 
Mr Rymer, that he thought fit to imitate him in the 
choice of his ſtanza, and gives the following reaſons 
for it in a letter to Sir Robert Howard (23). * TI have 
* ſays he, choſen to write my poem in quatrains or 
* ſtanz2s of four, in alternate rhyme, becauſe J have 
ever judged them more noble, and of greater dignity, 
both ſor the ſound and number, than any other 
verſe in uſe amongſt us, in which I am ſure I have 
your approbation. The learned languages have cer- 
tainly a great advantage over us, in not being tied 
to the flavery of any rhyme, and were lefs con- 
ſtrained in the quantity of every ſyllable, which they 
might vary with ſpondees or daQy]:, beſides ſo many 
other helps of grammatical figures, for the lengthen- 
ing or abbreviation of them, than the modern are 
in the cloſe of that one ſyllable, which often confines, 
and more often corrupte, the ſenſe of all the reſt. 
But in this neceſiity of our rhymes I have always 
found the couplet verſe moſt eaſy, though not ſo 
proper for this occaſion ; for there the work is ſooner. 
at an end, every two lines concluding the labour of 
the Poet; but in quatrains he is to carry it farther 
on, and not only ſo, but to bear along in his head 
the troubleſome ſenſe of four lines together. For 
thoſe who write correctly in this kind muſt needs ac- 
knowledge, that the laſt line of the ſtanza is to be 
conſidered in the compoſition of the firſt. Neither 


of a verſe for the ſake of rhyme, or concluding with 


practiſed, and for the female rhymes they are ſtill in 
uſe amongſt other nations; with the Italian in every 
line, with the Spaniard promiſcuouſly, with the 
French alternately, as thoſe who have read the 
Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of their later poems, 
will agree with me. And beſides tlus they write in 
Alexandrins, or verſes of ſix feet, ſuch as, amongſt 
us, is the old tranſlation of Homer by Chapman. 
All which, by lengthening of their chain, makes the 
ſphere of their activity the larger. I have dwelt too 
long upon the choice of my ſtanza, which you may 
remember is much better defended in the Preface to 
_ Gondibert, and therefore I will haſten to acquaint 
you with my endeavours in the writing.” The 
learned Profeſſor of Greek in the univerſity of Aber- 
deen, cenſures the ſtructure of the poem, but at the 
ſame time pays a compliment to the abilities of the au- 
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thor (24). *©* It was indeed, ſays he, a very extraor- (24\Enquiry into 


* dinary project of our ingenious countryman, to write 
* an Epick Poem without mixing allegory, or allow- 
ing the ſmalleſt fiction throughout the compoſure. 
It was like lopping off a man's limb. and then put- 
ting him upon running races, though it muſt be 
owned, that the performance ſhews with what abi- 
lity he could have acquitted himſelf, had he been 
© ſound and entire.” After all, it will, in the eye of 
a judicious reader, paſs for an inconteſtible proof of 
the merit of this poem, that it has been a ſubje& of 
controverſy for near a hundred years, that is, from 
it's firſt appearance to the preſent time: perhaps the 
diſpute had been long ago decided, if the author's 
leiſure or inclination had permitted him to finiſh it. 
At preſent we ſee it to great diſadyantage, and if. in 
ſpite of this, it has any beauties, we may well conclude 
that it would have come much nearer perfection, if the 
ſtory begun with ſo much ſpirit, had been brought to 
an end upon the author's plan. 


(1] if 


can we give ourſelves the liberty of making any part 


a word which is not current Engliſh, or uſing the 
variety of female rhymes, all which our fathers 


chus Motuum, 


g Athen.Oron, 
Vol. IL col. 412. 


(5) Explanatory 


diſe Loſt, by 
J. Richaidſon, 
Þ» XC, 


(23) Preface to 
his Anus mira- 
bilis, Lond. 1669. 
85. 


the Life and 
Writings of Ho- 
mer, Lend. 1735. 
8vo. p. 141. 


pretty difficult to know how a man ſhould prove himſelf innocent (FJ. He was con- . 


veyed from the Ifle of Wight to the Tower of London, and, for ſome time, his life 
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rage from deſcending on the head of this ſon of the Muſes, But, whoever ſaved his life, 
wie find him two years after a priſoner in the Tower, where he obtained ſome indulgence 


/i) Whitlocke's by the favour of the Lord Keeper Whitlocke (i); upon receiving which he wrote him a 


Mem. [1 546, 
547 · 


(+) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 412. 


(1) Whitlocke's 
Mem. p. 650. 


letter of thanks, that would have ſecured him the reputation of the politeſt pen of thoſe 
times, if nothing of his had remained beſides [I]. This liberty of his left him only 
room to ſollicit further favours, which he likewiſe obtained, and was, at laſt, entire] 
delivered from every thing but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances; and againſt theſe, 
encouraged by the intereſt of his friends, he likewiſe made a bold effort. He knew 
very well, that a play-houſe was utterly inconſiſtent with the purity of thoſe times, and 
yet, if he could open any thing like one, it would be ſure to be well filled ; he managed 
his project with great addreſs, by degrees brought it to bear; and, having the counte- 
nance of Lord Whitlocke, Sir John Maynard, and other perſons of great rank (+), who 
were aſhamed of the hypocriſy that then prevailed, he opened a kind of a theatre at Rut- 
land-Houſe, where ſeveral pieces were acted, and theſe, if they did not gain him reputation, 


brought him money, of which, at that time, he ſtood in great need. The firſt of theſe 


entertain ments, for that was the name they originally bore, was performed May 2 1ſt, and 


publiſhed September the third, 1656 (J). 


[J] If nothing of his had remained beſides.) This 
ſhort epiitle, as it regards a very eiſential part of his 
perſonal hiſtory, ſo, as we hinted in the text, it af- 
fords inconteſtible evidence of his writing as eaſy and 
correct proſe, with as much true ſpirit, and as far re- 


moved cither from meanneſs or bombaſt, as any that 


(25) Wbitlecke's 
Mem. p. 549, 
377 


(26) Hiſtoria 
Hiſtrionica, or 
an Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of th Eng- 
liſh Stage, p. 8,9. 


can be produced in our language, even if liberty were 
given to tranſlate from Voiture, or any other of the 
boaſted letter-writers in a neighbouring nation (25) 


* My Lord, 
I Am in ſuſpence, whether I ſhould preſent my 


thankfulneſs to your Lordſhip for my liberty of 
the Tower, becauſe, when I conſider how much of 


ny 
6 

- 

your time belongs to the publick, I conceive, that 
to make a requeſt to you, and to thank you after- 
* wards for the ſucceſs of it, is to give you no more 
© than a ſucceſſion of trouble; unleſs you are reſolved 
& 
* 
o 
o 
* 


10 be continually patient and courteous to afflicted 


men, and agree in your judgment with the late wiſe 
Cardinal, who was wont to ſay, F he had not ſpent 
as much time in civilities as in buſineſs, he had undone 
his maſter. | 

But whilit I endeavour to excuſe this preſent of 
thankfulneſs, I ſhould rather aſk your pardon for 


it may argue me to be incorrigible, that, after ſo 
many afflictions, I have yet ſo much ambition as to 


tunity to obey your Lordſhip's commands, and ſhew 
the world how much JI am, 


W G ®@ a. & 6 


* My Lord, 


Tower, Aug, © Your Lordſhip's moſt 
9, 1652, 
* obliged, moſt humble, 


* and obedient ſervant, 


„WILL. DAVENANT. 
[LX] The beft due can in the notes.] Some of the 


people then in power, it ſeems, were lovers of Mu- 
tick, and, at bottom perhaps, were wiſe enough to 
know, that there was nothing ſcandalous or immoral 
in the diverſions of the theatre ; but this they did not 
think proper to own, and therefore perſecuted the poor 
Players who attempted to act privately, ſometimes in 
one place, and ſometimes in another, as if they had 
held ſeditious or lewd aſſemblies (26). Sir William 
Davenant therefore, when he applied for permiſſion, 
called what he intended to repreſent an Opera ; but, 
when he brought it upon the ſtage, it appeared quite 
another thing, which, when printed, had the follow- 
ing title : | 

XIV. Firſt Day's Entertainment at Rutland-Houſe, 
by Declamation and Mufich, after the manner of the 
Ancients. Lond. 1056. 800. 

This being an introductory piece, it required all the 
author's wit to make it anſwer different intentions; 


going about to make a preſent to you of myſelf, for 


deſire to be at liberty, that I may have more oppor- 


As to the names and nature of theſe mixt 
compoſitions, we ſhall give the reader the beſt account we can in the notes [X]. 


After 
the 


for, firſt, it was to be ſo pleaſing as to gain applauſe ; 
and next, it was to be ſo remote from the very ap- 
pearance of a play, as not to give any offence to that 
pretended ſanity which was then in faſhion. It be- 
gan with muſick, then followed a prologue, in which 
the author banters the oddity of his own performance. 


The curtain being drawn up to the ſound of flow and 


ſolemn muſick, there followed a grave declamation by 


one in a gilded roſtrum, who perſonated Diogenes, and 


whoſe butineſs was to rail at and expoſe publick enter- 
tainments. Then muſick in a lighter ſtrain, after which 
a perſon in the charadter of Ariſtophanes, the old co- 
mic Poet, anſwered Diogenes, and ſhewed the uſe and 
excellency of dramatick entertainments. The whole 
of the grave entertainment was concluded by a ſong, 
accompanied with muſick, in which the arguments on 
both ſides are ſuccinctly and elegantly ſtated. The ſe- 
cond part of the entertainment conſiſted of two lighter 
declamations; the firſt, by a citizen of Paris, who 
wittily rallies the follies of London ; the other, by a 
citizen of London, who takes the ſame liberty with 
Paris, and it's inhabitants. To this was tacked a ſong, 
and after that came a ſhort epilogue. 'The muſick, 
which was very good, was compoſed by Dr Coleman, 
Capt. Cook, Mr Henry Laws, Mr George Hudſon. 
XV. The Play-houſe to be Lett. 8 
This was another very ſingular entertainment, com- 
poſed of five acts, each being a diſtin& performance. 
The firſt act is introductory, ſhews the diſtreſs of the 
players in the time of vacation, that obliges them to 


lett their houſe, which ſeveral offer to take for dif- 


ferent purpoſes, amongſt the reſt a Frenchman, who 
had brought over a troop of his countrymen to act a 
farce. This is performed in the ſecond act, which is 
a tranſlation of Moliere's Sganarelle, or, the Cuckold 
in Conceit ; all in broken French, to make the people 
laugh. The third act is a ſort of comic opera, under 
the title of the Hiſtory of Sir Francis Drake. The 
fourth a& is a ſerious opera, repreſenting the cruelties 
of the Spaniards in Peru. The fifth act is a burleſque 
in Heroicks, on the amours of Cæſar and Cleopatra; 
has a great deal of wit and humour, and was often 
acted afterwards by itſelf (27). 

XVI. News from Plimouth, a Comedy. 

XVII. Law againſt Lovers, a Tragi-Comedy. 

This is compoſed out of two of Shakeſpeare's plays; 
Meaſure for Meaſure, and Much ado about Nothing. 
Mr Langbaine gives a very good character of it (28); 
and, indeed, it is very ſmoothly and correctly written. 

XVIII. The Diſtreſſes, a Tragedy. 

In Mr Langbaine's catalogue this is ſtiled a Tragi- 
Comedy (29), merely becaule it is fortunate in it's ca- 
taſtrophe. | 

XIX. The Siege, a Tragi- Comedy. 

The ſcene is laid at Piſa in Italy, and it derives it's 
title from the ſame cauſe with the former. 

XX. The Fair Favourite, a Tragi- Comedy. 

All theſe plays were acted in the time of Oliver and 
Richard, firſt printed in quarto, and afterwards re- 
viſed, and inſerted in the author's works. To theſe 
we may add, 

XXI. The Siege of Rxoes, in tvs parts. 
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Theſe 


(27) Larghaine! 
Engliſh Poets, 
p · 109, 110. 

Athen. Oxon 
Vol, II. col. 413. 


28) An accoutt 
of the Drama- 
tick Poets, p. lch 
109. 

Athen. Oron. 
Vol, II. col. 41% 


29) An accoul 
of the Drama* 
tick. Poets, p. lo 
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09, 110. 
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(30) Effay on 
Heroick Plays. 


if 


the ice was thus broke he grew a little bolder, and not only ventured to write, but to act, 
ſeveral new plays, which were allo ſomewhat in a new taſte; that is, they were more re- 
gular in their ſtructure, and the language, generally ſpeaking, ſmoother and more correct 
than in the old tragedies (m). Theſe improvements, there is good reaſon to believe, 
were, in a great meaſure, owing to Sir William's long reſidence in France, which gave 
him an opportunity of reading their beſt writers, and hearing the ſentiments of their 
ableſt criticks upon dramatick entertainments, when they were as much admired and en- 
couraged there as, for ſome years, they had been ſighted and diſcountenanced in England. 
That theſe were really improvements, and that the publick ſtood greatly indebted to Sir 


William Davenant, as a Poet as well as Maſter of a theatre, may be put out of all 


doubt, if there be any regard due to Mr Dryden's judgment [L]. Upon the commo- 
tions which preceded the Reſtoration, and particularly upon Sir George Booth's inſurrec- 
tion, Sir William Davenaat fell into freſh troubles, and underwent another impriſon- 


ment, from which, however, he was quickly releaſed (1). 
Monk upon his good deſigns, and the great capacity he had ſhewn in the execution of“ 


He complimented General 


them, in a ſhort poem, and his Majeſty King Charles the Second, upon his return, in a 


very long one (o). 


1609 
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() See this ex · 


plained in the 
note, 


(n\ Whitlocke't 
em. P · 6 8 Zo 


Soon after the Reſtoration there were two companies of players form- (o) Theſe poems 
ed, one under the title of the King's Servants, the other under that of the Duke's Com- 


are inſerted in 
the general col- 


pany, both by patents from the Crown ; the firſt granted to Henry Killigrew, Eſq; and — 
the latter to Sir William Davenant (p). The King's Company acted firſt at the Red“ 
Bull, at the upper end of St John's-ſtreet, from thence they removed to a new play-houſe 


in Vere- ſtreet, Clare market, and, after playing a year or two there, they cſtabliſhed 
themſelves in the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. 


As for Sir William Davenant, it was 


ſome time before he compleated his company, into which he took all who had formerly 
played under Mr Rhodes, in the Cockpit in Drury-lane, and, amongſt theſe, the famous 


venant (4). 


Mr Betterton, who appeared firſt ro advantage, under the patronage of Sir William Da- 

He opened the Duke's theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields with his own drama- 
tick performance of The Siege of RHoDEs, the Houſe being finely decorated, and the 
Stage ſupplied with painted ſcenes, which were by him introduced at leaſt, if not invent- 


ed (7), affording certainly a great addition of beauty to dramatic entertainments, tho? 
ſome there are who have inſinuated, that fine ſcenes proved the ruin of fine acting [M]. 


Theſe were a kind of operas, and aQted to muſick. 


The author reviſed, altered, and augmented them, af- 
ter the Reftoration, when they had the honour of the 


King's preſence : they were alſo printed and publiſhed 


in folio, with a dedicatioa to the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and very much eſteemed. 

[L] IF there be any regard due to Mr Dryden's judg- 
ment.] What we have ventured to advance in the text 
and notes, in favour of an author and his works, now 
ſo little regarded, ſeems to ſtand in need of ſome ſup- 
port, and therefore we ſhall cite what ſo great a Pcet, 
and ſo good a judge of Poetry, has written upon this 
ſubject, with regard to heroick plays. Mr Dryden (30) 
tells us, The firſt light we had of them on the Eng- 
© Jiſh theatre, was from the late Sir William Davenant. 
It being forbidden him, in the religious times, to act 
tragedies and comedies, becauſe they contained ſome 
matter of ſcandal to thoſe good people, who could 
more eaſily diſpoſſeſs their lawful Sovereign, than 
endure a wanton jeſt, he was forced to turn his 
thoughts another way, and to introduce the exam- 
ples nf moral virtue, writ in verſe, and performed in 
recitative muſick. The original of this muſick, and 
of the ſcenes which adorned his work, he had from 
the Italian operas ; but he heightened his charaQers, 
as I may probably imagine, from the examples of 
Corneille, and ſome French Poets. In this condition 
did this part of Poetry remain at bis Majeſty's return, 
when growing bolder, as no being owned by publick 
authority, Davenant reviewed his Szege of Rhodes, 
and cauſed it to be acted as a juſt drama. But, as 
few men have the happineſs to begin and finiſh any 
new project. ſo neither did he live to make his deſign 
perfect. There wanted the fullneſs of a plot, and 
the variety of characters, to form it as it ought ; 
and, perhaps, ſomewhat might have been added to 
the beauty of the ftile; all which he would have per- 
formed with more exaGneſs, had he pleaſed to have 
given us another work of the ſame nature. For my- 
ſelf, and others who come after him, we are bound, 
with all veneration to his memory, to acknowledge 
what advantage we received from that excellent 
ground work which he laid; and, fince it is an eaſy 
thing to add to what already is invented, we ought 
al! of us, without envy to him, or partiality to our- 
* ſelves, to yield him the precedence in it.” 
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(2 Life of Bet- 
terton, p. 85. 
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Engliſh Stage. 
Lond. 1699. 8 vo. 
p 16. 

Life of Better“ 
ton, p. 6. 


LV] Proved the ruin of fine ating.) It may, poſ- 


fibly, afford ſome ſatisfaction to the reader, to have 
this point briefly explained. He has heard, that, in 
King Charles Iſt's time, dramatick entertainments were 
accompanied with rich ſcenery, curious machines, and 


other elegant embelliſhments, proceeding chiefly from 
the ſki!] and care, the great capacity and wonderful 


dexterity, of that celebrated Engliſh Architect Inigo 


Jones. But theſe were employed only in maſques at 


Court, and were too expenſive for the little theatres in 
which plays were then ated. In them there was no- 
thing more than a curtain, of ſome very coarſe ſtuff, 
upon the drawing up of which the ſtage appeared either 
with bare walls oa the ſides, coarſly matted, or covered 
with tapeſtry, fo that for the place originally repreſent- 
ed, and all the changes ſucceſſively in which the Poets 
of thoſe times indulged themſelves very freely, there 
was nothing to help the reader's underſtanding, or to 
aſũſt the aCtor's performance, but bare imagination. It 


is true, that, while things coatinued in this ſituation, 


there were a great many play-houſes, ſometimes fix or 
ſeven, open at once. Of theſe, ſome were large, and 
in part open, where they acted by day-light ; others 


ſmaller, but better fitted up, where they made uſe of - 


candles. The plainneſs of the theatre made the prices 
ſmall, and this drew abundance of company; yet, up- 
on the whole, it may be well doubted, whether the 
ſpectators, in all theſe houſes, were really ſaperior in 
number to thoſe who have frequented the theatres in 
later times. If the ſpirit and judgment of the actors 
ſupplied all deficiencies, and made, as ſome would ſug- 
geſt, plays more intelligible without ſcenes than they 


afterwards were with them, it muſt be very aſtoniſhing 
at leaſt, if not incredible; neither is it difficult to al- 


ſign another cauſe why thoſe, who were concerned in 
play-houſes, were angry with ſcenes and decorations, 
which was, that, notwithſtanding the advanced prices, 
their profits, from that time, were continually finking. 
An author, who ſeems to be very well acquainted with 
the ſubje& on which he writes, aſſures us, that the whole 
ſharers in Mr Hart's company divided a thouſand 
pounds a year apiece, before theſe new and expenſive 
decorations came into faſhion (31). Sir William Da- 
venant conſidered things in another light; he was well 
acquainted with the alterations which the French thea 
tre had received, under thc auſpice of Cardinal Rich- 

18 M jeu, 


(31) Jiſtoria 

Hiftrionica, or 
an Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of the 

Englich Stage, 
p · 141. 5 
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We muſt not omit that, upon the King's return, and Sir William Davenant's having an 
intereſt at Court, he gave a noble inſtance of his gratitude to Mr Milton, who had been 
ſo inſtrumental in ſaving his life ten years before, by rendering him the like ſervice, and 
preſerving him from feeling the effects of that reſentment which was ſo ſtrong againſt 


(s) Explinatery him, that many writers have conſidered his as a kind of miraculous eſcape (s). After all 


Fon, ©: the ſtorms that he had met with, Sir William Davenant had the comfort of paſſing the 
p. xi laſt years of his life in credit and quiet. He transferred his company to the new and mag. 
nificent theatre built in Dorſet-Gardens (2), where ſome of his old plays were revived, 

(e, Life of Mr 


with very ſingular circumſtances of royal kindneſs and favour, and a new one, when 
brought upon the Stage, met with great applauſe. The laſt labour of his pen was in 
altering a play of Shakeſpear's, ſo as to render it agreeable to that age, or rather, ſuſcep- 
tible of thoſe theatrical improvements which he had brought into faſhion 3 and in this 
alſo he had as much ſucceſs as he could expect; and, though he did not live to ſee the 
full effects of it, yet the higheſt tribute of praiſe has been paid, and the ſtrifteſt juſtice 
done, to his memory and merit, by that excellent Poet, who ſucceeded to his laurel (2) [VI. 
He died at his houſe in little Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, April 7th, 1668, aged ſixty-three (), 
and, two days afterwards, was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, when, to the great grief 
of honeſt Mr Wood, there was an inexcuſable error committed in the ceremony, for, 
through haſte, the laurel-wreath was forgot, which ſhould have been placed upon his cof- 
fin (x). On his grave-ſtone is inſcribed, in imitation of Ben Johnſon's ſhort epitaph, 
O narr Sin WILLIAM DavenaANT! It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that his re- 
mains reſt very near the place, out of which, thoſe of Mr Thomas May, Hiſtorian and 
Secretary to the Parliament, who cauſed him to be interred there with a fine monument and 
pompous inſcription, were removed ()). As to the character of our author (z), the reader 
may caſily collect it from this account of his life and works; to facilitate which till farther, 
ſome other particulars have been placed in the notes [O]. In regard to his — we 
ave 


Bettcitcn, p. 7. 
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that, from the very firſt moment, it ſo pleaſed me, 
that I never writ any thing with more delight. I 
might likewiſe do him that juſtice to acknowledge, 
that my writing received daily his amendments, and 
that is the reaſon why it is not ſo faulty as the reſt 
which I have done, without the help or correction 
of ſo judicious a friend. The comical parts of the 


lien, who had an excellent taſte ; and he remembered 
the ciegant contrivances of Inigo Jones, which were 
not at all inferior to the deſigns of the beſt French 
maſters; Sir William was likewiſe ſenſible, that the 
Monarch he ſerved was an exquiſite judge of every 
thing of this kind; and all theſe conſiderations, taken 
together, excited in him a paſſion for the advancement * 


G6 %  & :@ <0 


(12) Hiſt. of the 
nol. Stage, p.91. 


(43) Lncv:ine's 
Ln: lith Potts, 
p. 109. 


of the theatre, to which without diſpute the great figure 
it has fince made is chiefly owing. Mr Dryden 
acknowledged his admirable talents in this way, and 
very gratefully remembers the pains taken by Sir Wil- 
liam to ſet a work of his in the faireſt light poſſible, 
and to which he very ingenuouſly aſcribes, in a great 
meaſure, the ſucceſs with which it was received. 

LV] By that excellent Poet, who ſucceeded to his lau- 
rel.) At the opening of the new play-houſe in Dorſet- 
Gardens, Sir William Davenant's play, called Love 
and Honour, was ated before the Court; upon which 
occaſion Mr Betterton, who played Prince Alvaro, wore 
the King's coronation ſuit ; his Royal Highneſs of 
York gave Mr Harris, who played Prince Proſpero, 
his; and Mr Price, who performed the part of Lionel 
Duke of Parma, had a very rich ſuit, that was given 
him by the Earl of Oxford (32). We come now to 
the works penned by our Laureat in the evening of his 
days; the laſt of which were, 

XXII. The Man's the Maſter, a Comedy. Lond. 
1069. 419. | =} 

This play was ated in our author's life-time, with 
great applauſe, though not publiſhed till after his de- 
ceaſe ; the deſign, and part of the language, is bor- 
rowed from Scarron's Jodelet, ou le Maiſire walet, and 
part from L' Heretier ridicule, a Comedy of the ſame 
author's (33). 

XXIII. The TEMPEST, or the IxcHANTED I5LaND, 
altered from Shakeſpear by Sir William Davenant and 
Mr Dryden. Lond. 1676. 4to. 

In the preface to this play, which is dated Dec. iſt, 


1669, Mr Dryden gives the following account of the 


ſhare our author had in this performance, and 1s that 
which we have hinted at in the text. * Sir William Da- 
* venant, ſays he, who was a man of quick and piercing 
imagination, ſoon found that ſomewhat might be 
added to the deſign of Shakeſpear, of which neither 
Fletcher nor Suckling had ever thought. And, there- 
fore, to put the laſt hand to it, he deſigned the coun- 
lerpart to Shakeſpear's plot, namely, that of a man 
„ had never ſeen a woman, that, by this means, 
thoſe two characters, of Innocence and Love, might 
the more illuſtrate and commend each other. 


excellent contrivance he was pleaſed to communicate 
I confeſs, 


A - * * * LE * * * * 


to me, and to deſire my aſſiſtance im it. 


This 


© ſailors were alſo of his invention, and, for the moſt 


part, his writing, as you will eaſily diſcover by the 


5 ſtile.” | 

[0] Have been placed in the notes] We have already 
mentioned a poem written ſome years after the Reſto- 
ration, under the ſame title with Sir John Suckling's, 


vis. The Seſſions of the Poets; in this our author is a 


little ſeverely, not to ſay rudely, handled in the fol- 
lowing ſtanzas (34). | 


To have fin'd and amerc'd each man at his will, 
But Apollo, it ſeems, had heard a report, 8 
That his choice of new plays did ſhew h'ad no ſcill. 


Beſides, ſome critics had ow'd him a ſpite, 
And a little before had made the god fret, 

By letting him know the Laureat did write 
That damnable farce, The Houſe to be Lett. 


The Hiſtorian of Oxford takes ſome pains to inform 
us, that, while our author was in that Univerſity, he 
made but a ſmall progreſs in the ſeverer parts of learn- 
ing, but ſtriking out into the ſmoother road of Poetry, 
he at once indulged his own inclination, and diſcover- 
ed the force of his natural genius, which, without the 
aſſiſtance of any guides, and with but a very ſmall ac- 
quaintance with the ancients, enabled him to aſpire 
unto, and even acquire, the Laurel. This is very 
handſomely expreſſed by Dr Fell, or whoever tranſlated 
Mr Wood's ſentiments upon that ſubje& (35). Sed in- 
genium ipſius, tam aſperis & horridis ſtudiis ſemper aver- 
ſum ad amæniores Poetice campos ſtatim properavit. In 
his nemo lœtiori decurſu, nemo feliciori volatu lauream 
promeruit, & quamwvis omnibus veterum ſubſidiis deſtitu- 
tus ſola tamen ingenii vi, eos ita afſequutus videtur, ut 
grande profectò rariſſimique exempli documentum dederit, 
e fine arte ſola natura præſtare valeat. Mr 

ryden, who knew him better, and who was alſo a 
better judge, has given us a true picture of his poetick 
character (36). I found him, ſays he, of ſo quick a 
* fancy, that nothing was propoſed to him on which 
* he could not ſuddenly produce a thought, extreamly 
* pleaſant and ſurpriſing, and thoſe firſt thoughts of 


his, 


(34) Dryden's 


Miſcellanies, 
Will. Davenant would fain have been ſteward o' th' court, Vol. II. f. 9 
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have not been able to collect any diſtinct account of it, farther than what regards two of . 
his ſons, concerning whom the reader will receive all the information we can give in the 
ſucceeding articles. Sir William Davenant's works entire were publiſhed by his widow in 

1673, and dedicated to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, afterwards King James II; 

and, in her dedication, fhe tells him, that his Royal Father was not diſpleaſed with her 
huſband's writings, that the Queen his Mother graciouſly took him into her family, was 
giverted by, and often ſmiled upon, his endeavours ; and that the latter part of his life 

had been ſpent in the ſtudy and labour to entertain his Majeſty and his Royal Highneſs. 


« hjs, contrary to the old Latin proverb, were not al- collected, and, with all the care and application poſ- (37) H & Art 
ways the leaſt happy. And, as his fancy was quick, ſible, have digaſted, the ſcattered memoirs of this once Oxon. Lib. ii. 
« ſq likewiſe were the products of it remote and new. celebrated Poet; and, to juſtify our diligence therein, “ * 
He borrowed not of any other, and his imaginations we will ſum up all by putting poſterity in mind, that ,_., 

| x ig ; 8 (33) Explanatory 
« were ſuch as could not eaſily enter into any other it is to him we owe the ſetting our theatre upon a level Notes, Sr. by 
man. His corrections were ſober and judicious, and with thoſe of France and Italy (37), the preſerving the ]. Richardſon, 
he corrected his own writings much more ſeverely greateſt genius for Poetry this nation ever produced (38), P- xci. 


than thoſe of another man, beſtowing twice the time and the bringing upon the ſtage, and inſtructing, the 


and labour in poliſhing which he uſed in invention.“ ableſt actor that ever trod thereon (39). E (39) Li of Bet- 
Thus, with all the induſtry in our power, we have MT | e 


D' AVENANT (CHARLES) the eldeſt fon of Sir William Davenant, was 
born ſome time in the year 1656 (a), and received the firſt tincture of letters at the gram- 
mar- ſchool of Cheame, in the county of Surry, under the care of Mr George Aldrich, ; 
of Cambridge (5). He gave very early proofs of an active and ſprightly genius; and, Beg IR”. 
though it muſt have been a great misfortune to him to loſe, as he did, his father, when col. 945. 
ſcarce twelve years of age, yet care was taken to ſend him to Oxford to compleat his .) rg. On. 
ſtudies, where he became a Fellow-Commoner of Baliol- College in Midſummer Term vol. Il. cl. 273. 
1671, but left that Univerſity without taking a degree (c). The firſt proof which the | 8 
publick received of his parts was a dramatick compoſition, written when he was about 33 
nineteen years of age, and which was received with great kindneſs by a very polite audi- tickPoets, p. 116. 
ence, and frequently acted afterwards with juſt applauſe (4) [4]. He had a conſiderable, e e 
ſhare in the theatre in right of his father, which, probably, induced him to turn his 6 
thoughts fo early to the ſtage; yet he was not long detained either by that, or by the ſuc- 
ceſs of his play, in the flowery road of Poetry. On the contrary, he applied himſelf to 264 — 
the ſtudy of the Civil Law, in which he had the degree of Doctor conferred upon him dune Sp 
by the Univerſity of Cambridge (e). He was elected, with James St Amand, Eſq; to — -. 
repreſent the borough of St Ives in Cornwall, in the firſt Parliament of King James II, Vol. II. p. 130. 


which was ſummoned to meet May 19th, 1685 (); and, about the ſame time, he was „) Langbaine's 


Jointly empowered, with the Maſter of the Revels, to inſpect all plays, to preſerve the E-z!- Dramatick 
decorum of the Stage, by preventing any thing that might have a tendency to immora- ** * 828 
lity from appearing thereon (g). He was alſo appointed a Commiſſioner of the Exciſe (50, ( Animadver- 
and continued in that employment for near fix years, that is, from 1683 to 1689; during g a late. 
which ſpace that branch of the revenue was managed with great advantage to the Crown, tituled, Z/ay: en 
as well as with great honour and fidelity by ſuch as were intruſted with it, as he demon- Pa, gc. — 9 
ſtrated to the publick by comparing their conduct, and the conſequences of it, with thoſe 

of their ſucceſſors ; againſt which account, though there were ſome cavils raiſed, yet the S 
facts contained therein could not be contradicted (i) [B]. His thorough acquaintance ave [3]. 


with 


[4] 4nd frequently ated afterwards with juſt Voor Ber and Fletcher in their firſt young flight, 


_ applauſe. ] This ſingle dramatick performance of our Did no Yolpone nor no Arbaces write, 


author has the following title : 8 85 | 
I. Circeg, a Tragedy, ated at his Royal Highneſs But hopp'd about, and ſhort excurſions made { 


the Dude of York's theatre, Lond. 1677, 410. From bough to bough, as if they RP afraid , 

After the death of Sir William Davenant, thoſe And each was guilty of ſome lighted maid. 
miſchiefs, to which the theatre became expoſed in his Shake/pear's own Mule her Pericles firſt bore, 
life-time, began to threaten it's deſtruction. For the The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor. 
two companies, vying with each other, that of the is miracle to ſee a firſt good play, 


Duke rather choſe to make their court to the town by | . : 
rich dreſſes, beautiful ſcenes, ſurprizing machinery, and 1323 ene RF 


other decorations of that ſort, than play to thinner : : 
houſes than uſual, which ſerved only to heighten that And fpr ead and burniſh as his brothers do; 
falſe taſte, that has been always the bane of dramatick Who ſtill looks lean ſure with ſome pox is curſt, 
Entertainments. To the introduction of theſe, this But no man can be, Fa/faff fat at firſt. 
ns pos was ſo far RR = notwith- Then damn not, but indulge, his rude eſſays ; 
anding it's title, Mr Langbaine ſays juſtly, that it was N % . 
conſidered rather as an Overs, oh labjeck ſuiting Encourage him, and bloat him up with praiſe. 
very well with the deſign, and the verſes written with That he may get more bulk before he dies, 
great eaſe and ſpirit, it was with all theſe helps gene- He's not yet fed enough for ſacrifice. 
wy , - not univerſally, In 110 The _— Perhaps if now your grace you will not grudge, 
muſt obſerve, that it was not printed till two years after . f 
it was firſt acted, upon which occaſion Mr Dryden te may gre! op (0 Serv; (ne you. Þ och: 
wrote a Prologne, and the Earl of Rocheſter an Epi- 
logue, both beautiful pieces in their kind. In the [BI Net the fads therein could not be contradiated.] 
former there was this fine apology for the author's It may be reaſonably believed, though, at this diſtance 
youth and inexperience (2), of time, it cannot be poſitively affirmed, this gentle- 
man 
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with the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom, joined to his great {kill in figures, and his 
happineſs in applying that ſkill according to the principles advanced by Sir William Petty, 
for the perfeCting Political Arithmetick, enabled him to enter deeply in the management 


of affairs, and procured him great ſucceſs as a political writer (&). 


In all his pieces he rea- 


ſors entirely upon Revolution principles, and pays the higheſt compliments to the perſonal 
virtues, and excellent abilities, of the Prince then upon the throne ; notwithſtanding 


which ſuch as oppoſed him made no ſcruple of diſputing his principles, and of maintain 


ing, that his real view was to ſubvert the government, though he pretended to ſupport it 


man had ſome leſſer employment in the Exciſe, before 
he was advanced to the rank of a Commiſſioner. It is 
to one of his adverſaries that we are indebted for this 
circumitance, that Mr Davenant came to the board at 
Midſimmer 1683, when this part of the revenue, 
which for many years had been let to farm, came a- 
giin into the hands of the Crown, and was delegated 
to ſix Commiſſioners (3). The hiſtory of their ma- 
nagement, as given by Dr Davenant himſelf, is what 
we have referred to in the text, and a ſmall part of 
which we ſhall tranſcribe here, from which the reader 
will Ciſcern, that, when this gentleman undertook to 
give the publick his ſentiments as to the management 
of the revenue, he was not either an ignorant or an im- 


pertinent pretender, but one ho perfectly underſtood 


the matter which he promiſed to make plain, and 
pointed out the only method for correcting the errors 
of the adminiſtration that will ever be found practicable, 
viz. that of detchiing the faults in particular depart- 
meats, ſhew ing whence they ariſe, and how they may 
be amended, Let the author now ſpeak for himſelf, 
and tell us how that commiſſion was executed while he 
remained a member (4) | 

* When the exciſe was put from a farm into a com- 
mimion, the Commiſtioners, at their firſt coming in, 
did not mike any material change of officers, defer- 
ring that till they had better knowledge of thoſe un- 
der them, and till they were more . maſters of their 
buſineſs ; and by degrees, and with great caution, 
they weeded out {ſuch unqualified, corrupt, or negli- 
gent ciicers, as had been partially brought in during 
the ſormer management, which was ſupine enough 
towards the latter end. And whereas the method of 
j:ceping the ſtock-books, and way of charging the 
people, were different almoſt in every collection, they 
{ettied one uniform method through the whole king- 
dom, taking that form for a pattern which had been 
made uſe of with moſt ſucceſs in the beſt managed 
colled ions, which were Yorkſhire, Wales, and the 
ſour northern counties. 

To ſee which method put in execution, and to fee 
ſuch other directions performed as the Commiſſioners 
ſhould afterwards give, they appointed four general 
Riders, and eight general Superviſors. But as a 
check above all, and which was indeed the life of 
their whole affair, the Commiſſioners themſelves 
made frequent circuits round the kingdom, viewing 
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without which the inferior officers would have run 
into ſloth, and the ſuperior into corruption. And 
in theſe circuits they could obſerve who were remiſs, 
who diligent, who deſerved advancement, who 
wanted removing; and here they ſuited each man's 
diſtrict to his capacity, and, if their officers were 


corrupt, here they got true information of their pro- 
* ceedings. 


But theſe Commiſſioners had done little good a 


broad with their inſpection, if the officers had not 
been ſerſible, that they were overlooked by perſons 
© ſkilful in the matter, and able to hit a fault; for 
that Commiſſioner who rides abroad not fully poſ- 
ſeſſed of his buſineſs, ſnall be hourly impoſed upon 
* by the inferior officers, and leave things in a worſe 
order than he found them. They rarely made any 
addition of officers to increaſe the King's charge, but 
upon their own view in theſe circuits, and upon a full 
conviction that ſuch increaſe of expence would turn 
to the King's account. 

They took care to employ reſponſible men for their 
Collectors, by which means their accounts have been 
made up with very little ſupers upon any officer. 
In ſx years time they had got together twelve hun- 
dre! Gaugers, a&ive and ſkilful, and ſuch a ſet of 
men, a: p<: haps no Prince had ever a better employed 
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every particular officer in his reſpective diviſion, - 
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in his revenue. And as to the commiſſion itſelf, ;t 
was firſt compoſed of perſons who all of them, ſome 
way or other, had been before converſant in the ex- 
ciſe, and who agreed very well together; for in ſix 
years of that management, not one thing was ever 
put to the vote among them. 

* They were generally perſons not above their em- 
ployments, and who had no other buſineſs but the 


. g 


put them beyond corruption. Their management 
was impartial, no man was turned out to let in ano- 
ther, but upon ſtrong proof, and the report of a Com- 
miſſioner or General Officer upon the ipot. So that 
he who was ſkilful and diligent, looked upon himſelf 
as in for life, for which reaſon they were ſerved 
heartily and with affection. | 

* 'Their management was uncorrupt ; no place was 
ſold, or ſuffered to be ſold, under them; by which 
they could pick and chooſe the beſt, and were en- 
tirely maſters of their inferior officers. They were 
ſteady and conſtant in their proceedings, not giving 
out general orders one week and contradicting them 
the next, 

* They did not vex the people any where with un- 
re:ſonable fines; and knowing the revenue in ſome 
meaſure to be precarious, they were not ſevere in 
London in exacting arrears, for fear that if they 
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brewery, it would occaſion the making ill drink, 
and fo drive the people to brew themſelves, which 
would deſtroy the duty. | 

* Theſe Commitſiioners did believe, that their ſkill, 
fidelity, and diligence, would always recommend 
them to any government, and keep them in their 
employments; they therefore quitted their private 
buſineſs and profeſſions, to devote themſelves wholly 
to the King's ſervice, managing his revenue with the 
ſame care, affection, and frugality, as the father of 
a family would uſe in the ordering his own affairs, 
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tent judge in thoſe matters) at his leaving the Trea- 
ſury, to take particular notice to the late King, how 
well that branch had been conducted. 
But, after all, the ſucceſs with which this manage- 
ment was attended, is chiefly to be attributed to the 
wiſdom and ſteady conduct of thoſe noble perſons, 
who, while they governed at the head of the Trea- 
ſury, in their ſeveral turns, did more at Whitehall 
towaras keeping this branch in order, than was done 
in Broadſtreet. When the principal officers and 
Commiſſioners of every revenue were in a manner of 
their chooſing, and under their direction, they took 
care that the King ſhould be well and diligently 
ſerved, and the publick taſted the benefit of that 
great power which was truſted with them. They 
had notice how each perſon attended or underſtood 
his buſineſs ; they called every month to know what 
Commiſſioners were abroad ſurveying in the country; 
they looked into all tranſactions weekly, and took 
an exact account every quarter how the duty pro- 
ceeded ; and, in ſhort, the ſtrict eye which the 
Treaſury kept over the Commiſſioners, rendered 
them watchful over their inferior officers ; all which 
together made the revenue flouriſh.” 
10 this high character of theſe Commiſſioners, he 
adds, by way of contraſt, a very different one of thoſe 


who ſucceeded them, and in reſpect to this he was very 


vigorouſly oppoſed by one, who had ſome particular 
reaſons for vindicating their conduct whom the Doctor 


had expoſed, but even this writer (5) does not at all (;) No 
contradict what had been advanced in reference to the ub. 


behaviour of the firſt ſet of Commiſſioners while they 
were in office. | 


[C] Th 


* 


King's to follow; and they had a large ſalary which 


ſhould bring any diſtreſs and trouble upon the London 


which occaſioned my Lord Rocheſter, (no incompe- 
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then, ſo the importance of the ſubjeAs of which they treat, and the ſingular and fol'd 


learning they contain, make them very much eſteemed and valued even at this day. We 
ſhall give the reader the correcteſt catalogue we can of them in the notes [CJ. It was in 


[C] The correeft catalogue we can of them in the 
tes.) A certain writer tells us, that Dr Davenant 
having laid wagers that the army of the allies would 
not ſucceed in Flanders, and particularly — they 
would not be able to take Namur (6), his loſing them 
provoked him to draw his pen againſt the government, 


* ſo that, if he is believed, private pique, and particu- 


lar prejudices, were the ſource of this gentleman's pub- 
lick ſpirit. 
ner very different from this, and ſeem to ſpeak the 
writer very heartily defirous that the war then carried 
on ſhould be attended with ſucceſs, and the power of 


France humbled, without exhauſting the ſtrength of 


this nation. 
litical work : 

II. An Eſſay upon Ways and Means of ſupplying the 
Var, Lond. 1695, 8w0o. 

In this treatiſe he diſcovered his great capacity in 
the art of computation, and with much induſtry and 
pains pointed out the means of judging truly of the na- 
ture of funds, upon which important ſubjects he wrote 
with ſo much firength and perſpicuity, as gained him 
great reputation, and ſufficiently recommended $0 the 
publick whatever pieces came abroad by the author of 
The Eſay on Ways and Means, which was the method 
Dr Davenant took to diſtinguiſn moſt of his ſucceeding 


Such 1s the apparent view of his firlt po- 


_ writings, as well as if he had put his name to them, 


which however, for ſome prudential reaſons, he de- 
clined. | 
III. An E Hay on the Ea: India Trade, London, 


1697, 8 vo. 


This, which was no more than a pamphlet, wore 
the form of a letter to the moſt honourable John Lord 
Marquis of Normanby, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
hamſhire. In it the author gives a ſhort and clear 
view of the importance of trade in general, and after- 
wards enters very fairly and freely into the nature of 
the trade to the Eaſt Indies, which he confeſſes to be 
detrimental to the inhabitants of Europe in general, 
but ſhews, that it may be advantageous to ſome par- 
ticular nations, that it is ſo to England, and that the 
monopoly of this trade in the hands of the Dutch, 


might be worth to them fix millions ſterling annually. 


He likewiſe gives his reaſons, why the prohibitions 
then intended of Eaſt India and Perſia wrought filks, 
would be deftruttive to that trade in general, and ha- 
zard it's being utterly loſt to the kingdom. 

IV. Diſcourſes on the Publick Revenues, and of the 
Trade of England; by the author of the Eſſay on Ways 
and Means. Pare I. To which i; added, A Di/- 
courſe upon improving the Revenue of the State of 
Athens, written originally in Greek by Xenopbon, and 
now made Engliſh from the Original, with ſome Hiflo- 
rical Notes ; by another hand. Lond. 1698, 89. 

In this piece, the author undertakes to difcover his 


ſenſe upon the following very important topicks, ix. 


Of the uſe of political arithmetick, in all conſiderations 
On credit, and the 
means and methods by which it may be reſtored. 
On the management of the King's revenues ; Whether 
to farm the revenues may not, in this juncture, be 
moit for the publick ſervice? On the publick debts 
and engagements. 

The Liſcourſe on the Revenue of the State of A- 
thens, was written by the famous Walter Moyle, Eſq; 
and addreſſed by him to Dr Davenant, in which ad- 
dreſs there occurs a paſſage, which ſhews that there 
were ſome thoughts of ſending over our author in qua- 
lity of Director- General to the Eaſt Indies, and is alſo 
a clear teſtimony, what that great man's notions were 
in reference to the real intentions, as well as great im- 


Speaking of what 


might be expected upon the concluſion of a peace with 
France, he ſays (7), * Trade being of ſuch mighty 

conſequence to the intereſt of the nation, will, we 
hope, meet with due encouragement and protection 


* from our laws, and will be ſettled under the ableſt 
. 


c 


management and the wiſeſt regulation. 


Theſe 
OI. Hl. N. 


His books however are penned in a man- 


One 


* branches of our commerce, which have been im- 
paired or loſt by the pyratick war, and the fatal in- 
terruption of our navigation, may be retrieved by 
the peace ; and other trades, and particularly that 
with France, which the negligence, or the miſtaken 
counſels o! the laſt reigns, had ſettled upon a foot fo 
deſtructive to our intereſt, may be eſtabliſhed to our 
advantage in a new treaty of commerce. The great 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, with ſome few regulations, 
might be eſtabliſhed upon a bottom more conſiſtent 
with the manufactures of England, but in all ap- 
pearance this is not to be compaſſed, unleſs ſome 
publick ſpirited man (*), wich a maſterly genius, be 
placed at the head of our affairs in Ind ia; and tho” 
we, who are his friends, are loth to loſe him, 'twere 
to be wiſhed for the good of the kingdom, that the 
gent eman whom common fame, and the voice of 
the world, have pointed out as the ableſt man for 
ſuch a ſtation, would employ his excellent judgment 
and talents that way, in the execution of ſo noble and 
uſeful a defign. Ihe general intereſt of a nation 


bent of their ſtudies, and the chief purſuit of their 
enquiries ; every man ought to ſet his helping hand to 
ſuch a work, and your own generous labours upon 
this ſubject have ſet an excellent pattern to the reſt 
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ought to be the care of particular men, the main 
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| by expoſing the errors of the Miniſtry (). His performances in this kind, during the „/ aumateer- 
reign of King William, were very numerous; and, as they met with high approbation 


tons in a late 
ied rious by de, 
'nwul-d, Efſays 
on the Pull. nee of 
Power, &c. p. 5o 


(*) Dr Daverant 
himſelf, 


V. Diſcourſes on the Public Revenues, and on the 


trade of England, which more immediately treat of the 

foreign traffick of this kingdom. By the author of the 
Efjay on li ays and Means. Part Il. Lond. 1698, 
Vs. 

In this excellent work, the author has undertaken 
to explain four very important points, ſo as to render 
them perfectly intelligible even to common underſtand- 
ings; the firſt is the nature of foreign trade, in which 


he not only ſhews that it is really beneficial to this 


kingdom, but how it comes to be fo, and what are the 
proper methods of enquiring, whether foreign trade is 
beneficial or not within any given period whatever. 
The ſecond point is as to the care and protection of 
trade, in which a multitude of curious points are in- 


cidentally illuſtrated. The third point he labours, is 


that of the plantation trade, and in reference to this 
there are more uſeful obſervations advanced, and more 
important facts laid down, than are to be met with in 
the ſame compaſs in any book publiſhed in our lan- 
guage. The advantages and diſadvantages which may 
be derived from the Eaſt India trade, or which it may 
be expoſed to, is our author's topick in his fourth dif- 
courſe, at the beginning of which he gives the follow- 
ing acco.'nt of what he would have underſtood to be 
the ſcope and intention of all his writings (). The 
author's aim is to deliver things plainly, without the 
* diſguiſe of hard words and terms, which rubbiſh 
being removed, the precious ore will ſooner appear 
that is to be found in ſtudies of this nature. His ends 
are compaſſed if he can ſet out intricate matters in 
an eaſy manner, hoping thereby to induce the young 
Nobility and Gentry of the kingdom to take a plea- 
ſure in theſe ſort of contemplations, and he wiſhes 
this preſent performance did in any degree an{wer 
the defire he has of ſerving the publick. 
* *Tis a great delight to him to obſerve, that many 
of our young Nobility and Gentry have expreſſed an 
inclination to inform themſelves of the ſtate of Eng- 
land, and that learning begins to be more in faſh:on 
than of late years. people being not aſhamed now of 
underſtanding Greek and Latin. Nothing did more 
help to advance the Roman greatneſs, than that 
their youth were bred up to an early knowledge of 
their country's buſineſs. to which they attained by 
progreſſive ſteps, through ſeveral offices of the State, 
wherein they gained the experience that fitted them 
at laſt for the magiſtracies of chiefeſt truſt and impor- 
tance. 'They qualified themſelves for the publick 
ſervice, by ſeaſoning betimes their underſtandings 
with the love of letters; for, in thoſe days, who- 
18 N ever 
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one of theſe books that the author ſuffered himſelf to be ſo carried away by his zeal, as to treat 
the Church, or, at lcaſt, ſome Church-men, in ſo diſreſpectful a manner, as to draw upon 
himſelf a very unuſual mark of cenſure from one of the Houſes in Convocation (m [D]. 


ever pretended to intermeddle in matters of govern- 
ment, did firſt cultivate his mind with wiſdom and 
the precepts of Philoſophy, by which afterwards he 
might fteer his ations, giving to the ſearch into uſe- 
ful arts or ſublimer ſtudies thoſe hours, which, in 
this age, are conſi med in riots and vain pleaſures. 
Ihe young Nobility and Gentry not yet tainted, 
are the ben hopes of a diſeaſed Commonwealth 
The warmth and ſpirit of ſuch, muſt fliſt their mea- 
ſures who defire and are able to promote a right ad- 
miniſtration. And in national aſſemblies, it has 
been generally obſerved, that the yourg men are 
leaſt infected with corruption, and that they we u!d 
always follow truth, but for the filſe lights which 
crafty guides ſet up with a purpoſe to miſlead them, 
for, while we are young, we are either aſhamed, or 
have not leiſure, to play the knave ; but we come to 
it as age and diſcretion grow upon us. 

The writer's aim is to ſtir up the youth of the 
kingdom to bend their thoughts to the ſtudy of trade 
and the publick revenues, that, being maſters of the 
general notions of trade thereunto relating, they may 
not be miſlead by crafty and intereſted Merchants, 
or by ambitious and defigning Politicians. When 
the youth of a nation have well informed their own 
reaſon, they follow her dictates, deliberating well 
and wiſely for their King and country, without being 
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ce 


* hurried to and fro by the whirlwind of a prevailing 


faction | 

In anſwer to this performance, more. eſpecially to 
What is advanced therein concerning the exciſe, there 
was publiſhed a pamphlet under the follow i g title: 

Remarks upon ſome wrong «© omputations and Conclu- 
ions, contained in a late trad, intituled, Diſcourles on 
the Publick Revenues, and on the trade of England, 
in a Letter to Mr D S. London, 1698, 8 v0. 

VI An Eay upon the Probable Methods of making 
the People Gainers in the Ballance of Trade. By the 
author of the Efſay on Ways and Means. London, 
1699, 8 N 

In this diſcourſe he inſiſts upon the following heads, 
vix. Of the people of England. Of the land of Eng- 
land, and it's product. Of our payments to the pub- 
lick, and in what manner the ballance of trade may 


be thereby affected That a country cannot increaſe 


(9) P. 5. 


in wealth and power but by private men doing their 
duty to the publick, and but by a ſteady courſe of ho- 
neſty and wiſdom, in ſuch as are truſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs. 

VII. A Diſcourſe upon GRANTs and REsUMPTIONS, 
ſhewing how our anceſtors have proceeded with ſuch 
Miniſters, as have procured to themſelves Grants of the 
Crown Revenue, and that the Forfeited Eftates ought 
to be applied towards the Payment of Publick Debts. 
By the author of the E ay on Ways and Means. Lond. 
1700, Buy. | 

In anſwer to this came out a very large and accu- 
rate work intituled, | 

Jus REcrum :, or, The King's Right to grant For- 
feitures and other Revenues of the Crown, fully ſet 
forth, and traced from the beginning. His Majeſty 
windicated as to his Promiſe, concerning his Diſpoſal of 
the Forfeited Eſtates. The manifold Hardſhips of the 
Reſumption, and the little Advantage we ſhall reap by 
it, plainly demonſtrated. Lond. 1701, 8 

VIII. Epays upon the Ballance of Power ; the Right 
of making War, Peace, and Alliances ; Univerſa! Mo- 
narchy. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
the Records referred to in the ſecond Eſſay. London, 
1701, So. . 

A very large and full anſwer to this work was pub- 
liſhed, under the title of | 

Animadverſions on a late factiaus book, intituled, 
Eſſays upon the Ballance of Power, &c. with a Letter 
containing a Cenſure upon the ſaid book, wherein the 
King, the Miniſtry, and the Church of England, are 
cleared from the malicious Aſperfions caſt upon them by 
the Enemies of this Government. Lond. 1701, 8e 


The author of this pamphlet tells us (9), that Dr 
Davenant made himſelf conſpicuous, and ſecured a 


It 


great party in the nation, by his early quarrel to the 
government, upon account of the mal adminiſtration 
of affairs, which he would perſwade the world to be 
the reſult of his love to his country, when we all know 
his ſpleen has no other cauſe, than his having no more 
a ſhare in the management of one of the branches of 
the revenue. | 

IX. A picture of a Modern Whig, in tao Paris, 
Lond 1701, 1702, 8s. | 

1 here 15 nothing but general report, founded upon 
the likeneſs of the ſtile and other circumſtantial evi- 
dence, to prove that this bitter pamphlet fell from the 
pen of our author, and, if it did, he muſt be allowed 
to have been the createſt maſter of invective that ever 
wrote in our I'nguage. 

[D] Fo one of the Houſes in Convocation] Our 
author, who is {aid by his enemies to have been a very 
warm party-man himſelf, and blamed for calculating moit 
of his writings for the ſervice of a party, makes it how- 
ever the chief point in moſt of his books, and in that 
eſpecially which drew upon him this misſortune, to 
ſhew, that no country can be happy while party ſubſiſls 
in it, and that government can never be well admini- 
ſtered while in the hands of a party. 'To.ijbew that 
this was the caſe at thut time, more eſpecially in the 
Chureh, he delivers himſelf in the following cxtraor- 
dinary flow of reſentment (10): 

* As to religion, ſays he, 'tis notorious that many of 


thoſe lately in play, have uſed their utmoſt endeavours 


to diſcountenance all Revealed Religion They were 
more enraged at the Church party for believing in the 
Apoſtles Creed, than from the Tory principles ſome of 
them had advanced Nothirg but the ſubverſion of all 
divine worſhip, could make way for that immorality 
which they intended to put in practice; all fort of 
Divines forbid the arts and ways by which they pur- 
poſed to thrive, they were therefore to unſettle men in 
their opinions about religious matters, by which they 
hoped to prepare the minds, eſpecially of the vulgar, 
to have different thoughts of vice and virtue than what 
they had heretofore entertained, which if they could 
have compailed, they did not doubt to be well eſteemed 


of, as being the reverſe of what honeſt and virtuous 


men ought to be, and acting quite oppoſite to what all 
religions have enjoined. They would have been fafe 
indeed, and it would cover all their crimes, if nothing 
could be thought foul, treacherous, or diſhoneſt, by 
which a man was to reap advantage, and if the people 
could have been once brought to think every thing 
good which they ſaw to proſper. Upon theſe grounds 
they have done their utmoit to turn all religion to a 
jeſt. Do not we all know, that, in the midſt of their 
prophane mirth, a modeſt Chriſtian durſt hardly put in 
a word in favour of the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, 
without expoſing himſelf to laughter? To hear 'em 


talk ſometimes, one would imagine they believed a true 


Chriſtian could not be a friend to the government. 
Good God ! what a ſtrange mixture of men have we 
lately ſeen upon the ſtage? irreligious Phanaticks, and 
arbitrary Republicans! Are not a great manv of us 
able ta point out to ſeveral perſons, whom nothing has 
recommended to places of the higheſt truſt. and often to 
rich BENEFICES and DicxIT1E>, but the often enmity 
which they have, almoſt from their cradles, prof fed to 
the diwvinity of Chriſt ” 


(to) P. 395 &*\ 


What was done upon this will beſt appear, from 


tranſcribing part of the Journal of the Upper Houſe of 
Convocation (11). | 


Seſſio x. Die Sabbati 22 Marti. 


The Moſt Reverend and Right Reverend Fathers 
being met in the Jeruſalem Chamber, made their ac- 
cuſtomed prayers to Almighty God. Which being 
done, the ſaid Moſt Reverend produced a certain 
printed book, intituled, E/ays upon the Ballance of 
Power, and after the reading of a certain paragraph in 
the forticth page of the faid. book, the Preſident and 
his Suffragans agreed, That the following paper ſhould 
be fixed over ſeveral doors in Nennen, 


arch 
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It is not at all ſtrange. that one, who wrote upon ſuch topicks, and with fo much free- 
dom as he did, who cenſured boldly the meaſures he diſapproved, and had ſometimes the 


good fortune to find his ſentiments eſpouſed by the repreſentatives of the nation, ſhould 
fee] the reſentments of men in power, or be expoſed to very harſh treatment from thoſe 


| who endeavoured to refute him, in order to gain their favour (:). But a different be ha- 


viour might be expected from ſuch as undertake to write hiſtory, and who ovght there- 


fore to be very ſecure of their facts, before they deliver them as ſuch to the publick and 


to poſterity z yet a certain writer bears very hard upon Dr Davenant, ſor his conduct as a 
Member of Parliament in the reign of King William; tells us, that his circumſtances 
were ſuch as would have prevented him from having a ſeat after the act for qualifi ations 
took place, that the narrownels of them made it more than ſuſpected he was bribed by 
Count Tallard, the French Miniſter; and inſtances, in a particular vote, where Dr Da- 
venant himſclf acknowledged he had given it againſt his conſcience (o). Yet we find our au- 


thor complaining in his books of being ſhut out of active life, and having no other way to 


benefit his country but by his pen (p), which would have been very ſtrange language, if, at 
the ſame time, he had far in Parliament; but the truth of the matter is, that he did not 
obtain a ſeat in the reign of King William till the year 1698, when he was elected, with 
Francis Stonehouſe, Eſq; for the borough of Great Bedwin, as he was afterwards in the 
year 1700 (q) at which time alfo he wrote as warmly againſt France as any man; ſo 


that if the French Miniſter really allowed him a penſion, he beſtowed his money very ill; 
and the improbability of the fact makes better evidence neceſſary to prove it, than the 
bare aſſertion of an author very apt to be angry, and to believe, and ſay, any thing of 
thoſe with whom he is angry. This is farther certain, that, in 1704, Dr Davenant wrote 
a book, to ſhew the neceſſity of peace at home while a neceſſary war was carried on abroad; 
which he dedicated to Queen Anne (7), and which was ſuppoicd to be written at the de- 
Gre of Lord Halifax; though the Hiſtorian before-mentioned tells us, that he deſpiſed 
the author, and would never have any confidence in him (5). This drew upon him the 
reſentment of that party by whom he had been formerly eſteemed, and who beſtowed 
upon him as ill language, or rather worſe, than he had received from his former oppo- 
nents (7). He was afterwards appointed Inſpector General of the Exports and Imports (#), 
in which employment he gave a very high teſtimony of his abilities, fo that, to ſpeak with 
impartiality, he ought to be eſteemed a perſon who ſerved his country faithfully when 
in office, and uſcfully when out; as for his remaining works they will be mentioned in 


the notes [E]. It is preſumed, that the care taken in repreſenting fairly and fully the 


March 22, 1700. 


Whereas this day a book intituled E//ays upon I The 
Ballance of Power. II. The Right of making W ar, 
Peace, and Alliances. III Univerſal Monarchy, Ec. 
was brought into the Jeruſalem Chamber, where his 
Grace the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the re of 
Suffragan Biſhops of his province, were aſſembled in 
Convocation: in the 4oth page of which book are 
theſe words, Are not a great many of us able to poi 
out, &c. * ; 

It is defired by the ſaid Archbiſhop and Biſhops, 
that the author himſelf whoe er he be, or any one of 
the great many to whom he reſers, would point out to 
the particular perſons whom he or they know to be 
liable to that charge, that they may be proceeded a- 
gainſt in a judicial way, which will be eſteemed a great 


ſervice to the Church ; otherwiſe the abovementioned 


paſtzage muit be looked upon as a publick ſcandal. 


THO. TYLLOT-T, 
Clericus Superioris Domus Convocationis. 


LE] They will be mentioned in the notes] In this 
note we are to ſpeak of ſuch of our author's writings, 
as he publiſhed after the time that he is ſuppoſed to 
have reconciled himſelf to the Miniſtry. | 

X. Eſays upon Peace at home and War abroad, in 
2 farts, by Charles Davenant, LL. D. Lond. 1704, 

Vo. 

Whatever the motives might be which induced our 

author to compoſe and publiſh this piece, it is very 


certain that it is one of the wiſeſt and weightieſt that 


ever fell from his pen. That he was not aſhamed in 
any degree of this undertaking, appears from his put- 
ting his name to the book : and that he was as far 
from taking ſhame to himſelf on the ſcore of his for- 
mer writings or behaviour, appears very clearly from 
the following par-graphs in his Dedication to the 
Queen, which are therefore highly deſerving the rea- 
der's notice. 

That for many vears there have been parties in this 
kingdom is too evident, but twas what the beſt Pa- 
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; 


() State- Trafts 

in the r-ign of 

William III. 

II. p. 734, 

735 749, 741, 
2. 


() Olèmixon's 
Hiftory of the 
Stuarts, Vol. II. 
p. 216, 217. 


p Diſcourſe on 
Grants ind Re- 
lum ptlons, p. 41. 


(2) Perliamentary 
Regiſter, p. 19. 


r Cee an account 
of it in note{ E] · 


(O dmixon's 
H.!tory of the 
Stuaiis, Vol. Ut, 
p. 217. 


(t) A Defence of 
the two | ſt Par- 
liaments, p. 35. 
(2) Hlſt. of Eu- 
r pe for 1705. 
Appendix, d · 82. 


triots all along deplored, though formerly the miſchief | 


was hardly to be avoided: endeavours to keep up a 
great land force in time of peace, neglect of trade, ge- 
neral proſuſion, the ſpoils ſome had made upon the 
publick, and their alienating crown lands to an im- 
menſe value both here and in Ireland, could not but 
provoke them who were to feel the weight of preſent 
taxes and of future debts. 


In a free nation ſuch conduct will ever inflame the 


minds of men, and excite all true lovers of their coun- 


try to exert their utmoſt ſtrength in it's reſcue. Theſe 
conteſts, to promote good government, and to carry on 
a bad one, divided the realm. I he corruptions of the 
age were attacked with virtuous courage at firſt by thin 
ſquadrons, whoſe numbers increaſed from time to time, 
till at laſt they were ſtrong enough to make ſuch a 
ſtand, as prevented univerſal ruin. In the mean while, 
miſmanagement was {uppor::d with more warmth than 
perhaps was either juſt or decent. And theſe ſtruggles 
were no {mall interruptions to your immediate prede- 
cefſpr in his counſels, and in his buſineſs of the war 

And 'tis no wonder the face of the waters is not yet 
quite ſmooth, after a high ſtorm there will remain an 
agitation of the waves for many hours. Ambition may 
be ſtill at work, and ſome may yet be graſping at 
power, which they hope to compaſs by the aids ard 
voices of their faction: but God has enriched your 
princely heart with ſuch prudence, as ſoon difcerng 
what moſt conduces to the happineſs of the nations 
over which your ſceptre is extended.” 

XI. Refletions upon the Conſtitution and Management 
of the Trade to Africa, through the æuhele Courſe and 


Progreſs thereof, from the Beginning of the la Cen- 


tury to this Time; wherein the Nature and uncommon 
Circumſtances of that Trade are particularly confidered, 
and all the Arguments urged aiternately, by the tæro 
contending Parties here, touching the different Methods 
now propoſed by them, for carriing on the ſame to a 
national Advantage, impartic/'y ſlated and conſidered. 
By all which a clear view is given of ſuch a Conſtitution, 
as (if eftebliſhed by AF of Parliament) wvould in all 
probability render the African Trade a permanent, cre- 

ditable, 
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Le Neve, Monu- 
menta Angiicara, hut 


D'AVENANT. DAVIES 


(w) Help to Ei Performances of Dr Davenant, whoſe merit, as a political writer, whatever 
torv, Vol III. . 


his failings 


might be, has been always acknowledged, will prove acceptable to the publick ; the ra- 


ther, 


ditable, and advantageous Trade to Britain. Lond. 
1709, tol. 1n three parts. | 
There is indeed no name to any of theſe treatiſes, 
but it was very weli known at the time they were pub- 
lined by whom tha were written, and therefore in a 


becauſe hicherto ſuch accounts as have been given of his life and writings have been 
very impertect. He died in poſſeſſion of his employment November 6th, 1714 (w). 


for putting in execution the Act, intituled, an Ad for 
the taking, examining, and ſtating the publick Ac- 
counts of the kingdom, rm Charles Davenant, LL. D. 


Inſpector-General of the Exports and Imports. Lond. 
1712, Sv, Part J. 


large collection of tracts, in the hands of a perſon per- 
fectly well acquainted with literary hiſtory, they had 
(12) Catalogue of this title given them (20), Dr Dawvenant's RefleZions 
the Library of on the Trade to Africa, 3 parts, 1709 It mult be 


XIII. 4 ſecond Report to the Honourable the Com- 
miſſioners, &c. Lond 1712, 8w0. 

The laſt of theſe Reports is dated from the Inſpec- 
tor-General's office, Dec. 10, 1711 {13), and the de- 


Anthony Col- acknowledged, that, exclufive of the reaſonings and fign of both is, to give a general account of the trade 
. Vol. II. arguments advanced in this performance, and which of the kingdom from 1663 to 1710. This was che laſt 


have been frequently copied ſince; there are abun- 
dance of material fa*is, and curious pieces of Hiiory, 
which will render them always admired, and valued by 
thoſe who are defirous of underſtanding the ſubje& 
thoroughly, which they are intended to explain. 
XII. A Report to the Honourable the Commiſſioners 


work of our 2uthor, and contains in it a collection of 
facts of ineitimable value to ſuch as are willing to di- 
ſting"iſh between rumour, or common opinion, and the 
true ſtate of things, in reference to the commerce of 
Great Britain wich her neighbours. E 


D' AVEN ANT (WILLIAM) younger brother to the former, and fourth ſon 
to Sir William Davenant; was educated at Magdalen. Hall, in the Univerſity of Ox— 
ford, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, July 19th, 1677 (a). He tranſla- 
ted into Engliſh from the French a book, intituled, Animaduer/ions upon the famous Greek 
and Latin Hiſtorians, written by the celebrated Mr la Mothe le Vayer (5), who was Tutor 
to the French King Louis XIII; which was very well received. 
Maſter of Arts July 5th, 1680 (c), and about the ſame time entering into holy orders, 
was preſented to a living in the county of Surrey, by his patron Robert Wymondlole, of 
Putney,. Eſq; with whom he travelled into France; and in the ſummer of the year 1681, 
as he was diverting himſelf by ſwimming in a river near Paris, he was unfortunate] 
drowned in the ſight of his Pupil, to the great regret of all who knew him, having added 
to great natural parts, by an aſſiduous application to ſtudy, as much ſound learning and 


(a) Wood's Fafti 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 205. 


(5) P-inted at 
O ford, 1698. 
8 vo. 


(e) Faſti Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 213. 


tiue knowledge as could be expected in a perſon ſo young. E 


DAVIES (Sir Joan), an eminent Lawyer and Poet [A] of the laſt century, 


was born at Chiſgrove in the pariſh of Tyſbury in Wiltſhire, being the ſon of a 


[A] An eminent Lawyer and Poet.) In quality of 


a Lawyer, Sir John gave the world the following 


pieces: I. A Diſcovery of the true Cauſes, why Ireland 
Was never entirely ſubdued, nor brought under obedience 
of the crown of England, until the beginning of his Ma- 
jefly's happy reign. Lond. 16:2, 40 Dedicated to 
the King with this Latin verſe only: 


Principis eſt virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 


IT. A Declaration of our Sovereign Lord the King, con- 
cerning the title of his Majeſty's ſon Charles, the Prince 
and Duke of Cornwall. Lond. 1614. In 14 
ſheets, folio. Printed in two columns, one in French, 
and the other in Englith. III Le Primer Reports des 
caſes & matters en ley reſolves & adjuaiges en les courts 
del Ray en Ireland. Dublin 1615. Lond. 1628 and 
1674, fol. To the ſecond edition was added a table, 
rot in the former. It was from this book chiefly, that 
Sir John Pettus ſelected matter for another, intitled, 
England's Inde tendency upon the Papal Power, hiſtori- 
cally and judicinuſly ſtated by Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
General in Ireland, and by Sir Edward Coke, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England, in tes Reports, ſelected from 
their great volumes, with a Preface written by Sir 
John Pettus. Lond. 1674, 4. IV. A perfect A- 
bridgment of the eleven books of Reports of Sir Edward 
Coke. Lond. 1651, 12. It was written in French 
by Sir John Davies, and tranſlated into Engliſh by an- 
other hand. V. Tus imponendi Vedtigalia: Or, the 
Learning touching Cuſtoms, Tonnage, Poundage, and 
Impoſitions on Merchanaizcs, & aſſerted London, 
1656 and 1659, 8. Beſides thele, there are ſome 
manuſcripts of his writing and compoſiug; wiz. A 
large Epiſtle to Robert Earl of Sal:ſoury of the fate of 
the counties of Monaghan, Fennanagh, and Downe, 
and of ſuſtices of Peace, and other Officers of Ireland; 
written in 1607 : alſo A Speech (when he was Speaker 


of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland) before Arthur 


wealthy 
Tanner 


Lord Chichefler, Viſcount Belfaſt, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 21 May 1613. Theſe pieces were n the 
library of Sir James Ware of Ireland, and afterwards 
(Mr Wood believes) in that of the Earl of Claren- 
don (1). Sir John's principal performance as a Poet, 
and for which he deſerves the higheſt commendation, 
is his Poem on The Original, Nature, and Immortality 
of the Saul. Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. It was 
republiſhed by Mr N. Tate, in 1714, with a Dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex ; and the 
editor gives us the following juſt and advantageous cha- 
rater of it. As others have laboured to carry out 
* our thoughts, and entertain them with all manner of 
* delights abroad; 'tis the peculiar character of this 
* author, that he has taught us (with Antoninus) to 
meditate vpon ourſelves; that he has diſcloſed to us 
greater ſecrets at home; ſelf reflection being the on 
way to valuable and true knowledge, which con ſiſts 
in the Science of a man's ſelf, —— Our author has not 
only placed and connected together the moſt amiable 
images of all thoſe powers that are in our fouls ; but 
he has furniſhed and ſquared his matter like a true 
Philoſopher ; that is, he has made both body and 
foul, colour and ſhadow, of his poem, out of the 
ſtore houſe of his own mind, which gives the whole 
work a real and natural beauty : he is beholding to 


roughly, he is arrived to know very much ; which 
appears in his admirable variety of well choſen me- 
taphors and ſimilitudes, that cannot be found within 
the compaſs of a narrow knowledge. For this reaſon 


(13) At the con · 
cluſion of that 
Report. 


He took the degree of 


() Wood. Athen, 
Oxon. Vol. I, 
col. 50b, 507, 


the poem, on account of it's intrinfick worth, would 


be as laftirg as tie Liad or ned, if the language 
"tis wrote in were as immutable as that of the Greeks 
and Romans. —----- In the fol owing poem are repre- 
ſented the various movements of the Mind. Here, 
ain a mirror that will not flitter, we ſee how the 
Soul urbitrates in the Underſtanding upon the various 


reports of denſe, and all the changes of nn : 
« now 


* none but himſelf; and by knowing himſelf tho- 
o 


>« 4 


Vood. Athen, 
1. Vol. J. 
506, 507. 


(2) Preface, 


3) Ubi ſupra, 


The tüte of 
his poein on the 
Soul. 


(a) Wood, ibid. 
col. 305. 


pacities (2), 


Tanner of that place, and became a Commoner of Queen's-College in Oxford in Michael- 
mas Term 1585; where having laid a good foundation of academical learning, and taken 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he removed to the Middle-Temple, and, applying him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the Common Law, was called to the Bar. Some time after, being 
expelled that ſociety for beating a Gentleman (*) at dinner in the Common-Hall, he re- () Nr Richard 
tired to Oxford, and proſecuted his ſtudies there. Afterwards, by the favour of Thomas e de- 
Lord Elleſmore, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, being reinſtated in the Temple, he of London. 
practiſed as a Counſellor, and became a Burgeſs in the Parliament held at Weſtminſter in 

1601. Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, our author, with Lord Hunſdon, went into 

Scotland, to congratulate King James [B], who afterwards made him his Sollicitor, and 

then his Attorney-General .in Ireland; where, in 1606, he was made one of his Majeſty's 

S-rjeants at Law, and was afterwards Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in that king- 

dom. The year following, on the 11th of February, he received the honour of knight- 

hood from the King at Whitehall. In 1612, he quitted the poſt of Attorney-General in 

Ireland, and was made one of his Majeſty's Engliſh Serjeants at Law. After his ſettling 

in England, he was often appointed one of the Judges of Aſſize on the Circuits. He 

married Eleanor Touchet [C], youngeſt daughter of George Lord Audley, afterwards 
Earl of Caſtlehaven ; by whom he had a ſon, an idiot, who died young, and a daughter 

named Lucy, married to Ferdinand Lord Haſtings, afterwards Earl of Huntington [Di. 

In 1626, Sir John was appointed Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench: but, before 

the ceremony of his inſtallation could be performed, he died ſuddenly, of an apoplexy, 

the ſeventh of December, at his houſe in the Strand, in the 57th year of his age; and 

was buried in the church of St Martin in the Fields [E], leaving behind him the cha- (V Wood, Athen. 


rafter of a bold ſpirit, a ſharp and ready wit, and of a man completely learned, but in — 3 
truth more a Scholar than a Lawyer (a). nnd 
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* how compliant the H is to her dictates, and obeys 
* her as a Queen does her King, at the ſame time ac- 
* knowledging a ſubje ion, and yet retaining a majeſty: 
© how the Pa///ons move at her command, like a well 
« diſciplined army : from which regular compoſure of 
the Faculties, all operating in their proper time and 
« place, there ariſes a complacency upon the whole 
* {oul, that infinitely tranſcends all other pleaſures. — 
What deep Philoſophy is this, to diſcover the proceſs 
* of God's art in faſhioning the ſoul of man after his 
* own image ! - What eloquence and force of 
wit, to convey theſe profound ſpeculations in the ea- 
* ſieſt language, expreſſed in words ſo vulgarly re- 
* ceived, that -they are underſtood by the meaneſt ca- 
This is the ſame poem, which An- 
thony Wood (3) intitles Neſce Teipſam. Printed in 
1599, and again in 1622. To which were added by 
the ſame hand: Hymns of Afrea in acroſtic verſe; and 
Orcheſtra, or A Poem expreſſing the antiquity and ex- 
cellency of Dancing, in a Dialogue between Penelope 
and one of her M vers; containing 131 ſtanzas, un- 
fniſned. Mr Wood mentions alſo Epigrams, and a 
Metaphraſe of ſeveral of King David's /'/a/ms, written 
by Sir John Davies, but never publiſhed. 


preſſions. It was commonly reported, that, on the 

Sunday before her huſband's death, as ſhe was ſitting 

at dinner with him, ſhe ſuddenly burſt into tears: 

whereupon he aſking her the occaſion, ſhe anſwered ; 

Huſband, theſe are your funeral tears: to which he re- 

plied, Pray therefore ſpare your tears now, and I will 

be content that you ſhall laugh when I am dead Afﬀter 

Sir John's death, ſhe lived moftly at Parſton in Hert- 

fordſhire ; and, in 1649, an account was publiſhed of 

her Strange and wonderful prophecies. She died in 

St Bride's pariſh in London, the 5th of July 1 652, and 

was buried in St Martin's church, near the remains of 

her huſband (5). | . (5) Wood, ibid, 
[D] Lucy, married to Ferdinand Lord Haſtings, af- cl. 597, 508, 

terwards Earl of Huntington] Upon that Lord's ſuit 55 — . _ 

to his daughter, Sir John-Davies made the following biſtop Lind: 

epigram (06): P. ii. ib. iv. 
| ann. 1634. 


Lucida vis oculos tener! perſtrinxit amantis, oP 
. . . (6) Wood. ibid. 
Nec tamen erravit, nam via dulcis erat. | 
[E] He was buried in the church of St Martin in 
the Hlelds] Soon after, a monument was fixed on a 


[B] He went into Scotland, to congratulate King 
Jams] Being introduced into his Majeſty's preſence, 
the King enquired of Lord Hunſdon the names of the 


gentlemen who accompanied him; and his Lordſhip. 


naming among them John Davies, who ſtood behind, 
the King preſently aſked, whether he was No/ce Teip- 
ſum (*; and being anſwered he was, he graciouſly em- 
braced him, and aſſured him of his favour (4). 

[C] He married Eleanor Touchet ] This lady was 
of a very extraordinary character. She had, or pre- 
tended to have, a ſpirit of prophecy ; and her pre- 
dictions, received from a voice, which ſhe often heard 
(as ſhe uſed to tell her daughter Lucy, and ſhe others) 
were generally wrapped up in dark and obſcure ex- 


pillar near his grave, with an inſcription on it, giving 
him this character (7): Vir ingenio compto, rara fa- 
cundia, oratione cum ſoluta, tum numeris aſtricta, fæ- 
liciſſi nus: Turidicam ſeveritatem morum elegantia, & 
ameniore eruditione mitigavit : Patronus fidus, Fudex 
incorruptus, ingenuæ Pietatis amore, et anxiæ ſuper- 
ſtitionis contemptu, juxta infignis. He was a man of 
* fine abilities and uncommon eloquence, and a moſt 
* excellent writer both in proſe and verſe: he tem- 
* pered the ſeverity of the Lawyer with the politeneſs 
* and learning of the Gentleman : he was a faithful 
* Advocate, an impartial Judge, and equally remar- 
* kable for a love of ingenuous piety, and a contempt 
of anxious ſuperſtition.” 


DAVIES (Jonn) a learned Critic in the XVIIIth century, was born in London 
April 22, 1679. His father was a Merchant, or Tradeſman, in that city, who died 
White his children were young; and his mother (a), a daughter of Sir John Turton, (she was living 


Knight [A]. 


g& where he took the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1698. He was, on the 7th of July 1701, elected Fellow 


of that College (4); and the year following took the degree of Maſter of Arts, In 


[4] 4 daughter of Sir John Turton, Kit] John 
Turton, Eſq; was Called to the degree of Serjeant at 
Law, April 11, 1 689 ; conſtituted one of the Barons 


of the Exchequer, May 9, following ; when he was 
VOL. III. No. 136. | 
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knighted : and, on the 27th of June 1696, removed 


to the King's Bench, of which he was made one of 
the Juſtices (i). 


18 0 (B) 4 


(7) Wood, ibid. 


Our author was educated in grammar learning at the Charterhouſe-ſchool z in the er 2743. 
and admitted, June 8, 1695, into Queen's-College in Cambrid 


) In the room 
of Mr Aſhton, 
Maſter of Jeſus» 
College. 


(1) See Chranica 
Furidicialia, &c. 


under thoſe years. 
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(e) The fifth 
ſtall; into hic 


he was inſtalled 


Sept. 24. 1717. rectory of Fen-Ditton near Cambridge, and to a Prebend 1a the church 


Survey of the 
Cathedrals of 
Lincoln, Ely, Sc. 
by Brown Willis, 
Eſq; edit. 1730. 
4/9. p. 385. 


(d) For moſt of 
theſe particulars 
we ate obliged to 
the preſent wor 
thy Maſter of 
Queen's Coll. 


Dr W. Richard- 
ſon, Maſter of 
Emanuel. 


DAVIES. 


DAVIS. 


1709 he had the honour of being one of the Proctors of the Univerſity. Having now 
diſtinguithed himſelf by his many excellent qualifications, he was collated in 1711, by 
Dr John Moore, Biſhop of Ely, that great patron of learning and learned men, to the 


ſame year he took the degree of Doctor in Laws. Upon the death of Dr 


of Ely (c). The 


James, 


he was choſen in his room Maſter of Queen's- College, March 23, 171% : and created 
Doctor in Divinity in 1717, when King George I. was at Cambridge (4). This learned 
perſon died March 7, 173%. in the fifty-third year of his age; and was buried in the 


middle of Queen's. College-Chapel. 


over his 


Soon after, a handſome flat marble-ſtone was laid 
grave, with an inſcription [BJ. As the ſeveral things which he hath publiſhed, 


are in Greek, or Latin, we will, for that reaſon, give an account of them only in the 


note [C]. 


ſay, that his works have been received, in general, with great applauſe [D]; and moſt 


We ſhall not attempt this learned and induſtrious man's character, leſt it 
and to the learned ſhould ſuffer from our imperfect repreſentation. 


However, thus far we will venture to 


of them have paſſed through ſeveral editions. 


[BI A handſome flat marble flone was laid over his 
grave, with an inſcription.) At the top, are the 
DoRor's arms, wiz. Or, between a chevron three 
mullets, ſable ; impaling thoſe of his wife (Edwards) 
And beneath is the following inſcription : | 


Hic ſitæ ſunt reliquiæ 
Joannis Davies, 
L. 
Hujus Collegii Præſidis, 
ac Elienſis Canonici. 
Natus eſt Londini Aprilis 
die Xx11. MDCLXXIX. 
Denatus in his dibus 
Martii die vii. MDCCXXXI. 


Plura dici noluit vir optimus. 


[C] 4s the ſeveral things which he bath publiſhed, 


are in Greek or Latin, wwe will, for that reaſon, give 


nucius Felix; M. Minucii Felicis OFaviuys. 


(2) The dedica- 

tion of this book 
toBiſhopMoore is 
dated Octob. 15. 
1708. 


(3) The dedica- 
tion of this book 
to Dr Richard 
Bentley is dated 


July 26, 1717. 


(a) Weſtcot, De- 
ſcript. of Devon- 
ſhire in Sandridge. 
Prinec's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 
Exeter, 1701. 


p. 247. 


ini, & Joannis Walkeri. 


an account of them only in the note] Iſt then, he pub- 
liſhed in 1703, a new edition of Maximus Ty rius, un- 
der this title: Maximi VHyrii Diſſertationes, Gr. & 
Lat. ex interpretatione Heinſii, recenſuit Jo. Daviſius, 
c. 8 o. II. He gave a new edition of Julius Cæ- 
ſar; C. Julii Cæſaris [ & A. Hirtii] quae exſtant omnia 
Ex recenſione Joannis Daviſfi, Coll Regin. Cantab. 
Sacii, cum ejuſdem Animadverſionibus, ac notis Pet. 
Ciacconii, Fr. Hottomanni, Joan. Brantii, Dionyſ. 
Voſſii, & aliorum. Acceſſere Metaphraſis Graeca Li- 
brorum Septem de Bello Gallico, necnon Indices neceſſa- 
rii. J, Cantab. 1706 and 1727. III. And of Mi- 
Ex recen- 
frone Foannis Dawiſii ; Cum ejuſdem Auimadverſionibus, 
ac Notis integris Des. Heraldi & Nic. Rigaltii, necnon 
ſelectis aliorum. Accedit Commodianus, aevi Cyprianici 
Scriptor, cum obſervationibus antehac editis, aliiſque 
nonnullis, quae jam primum prodeunt. Cantab. 1707 
and 1712, 8vo. IV. Next, he undertook to publiſh 
new and beautiful editions of M. F. Cicero's Philoſo- 
phical pieces, by way of ſupplement to what the 
molt learned Grævius had publiſhed of that excellent 
author, but had been hindered by death from finiſhing. 
He put out therefore in 1708, 1. his Tuſculan Diſpu- 
tations, under this title; M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuſcula- 
narum Diſputationum Libri V. Cum Commentario Joan- 
nis Daviſii, 8 uo, Cantab. 1709 (2), and again in 1723, 
1730, 1738. The iſt and the laſt edition have at the 
end Dr Ric. Bentley's Emendationes. The other pieces 
of Tully were publiſhed by our author in the following 
order; 2. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri 
tres. Cum Notis integris Paulli Manucii, Petri Victa- 
rii, Joachimi Camerarii, Dionyſ. Lambini, Fulv. Ur- 
Recenſuit, ſuiſque Animad- 
verſionibus illuſtravit ac emaculavit Joannes Daviſius, 
Sc. Cantab. 1718 (3), 1723 and 1733, 8. 3. M. 
Tullii Ciceronis libri de Divinatione & de Fato. Re- 
cenſuit & ſuis Animadverflonibus illuflravit ac emen- 
dawit Joannes Daviſius. Accedunt integrae Notae 
Paulli Manucii, Petri Victorii, Foachimi Camerarii, 


Dionyſ. Lambini, & Fulv. Urfini, una cum Hadriani 
Turnebi Commentario in Librum de Fato, Cantab. 1721, 
1730, 8. 4. M. Tullii Ciceronis Academica. Re- 
cenſuit, Variorum Notis ſuas immiſcuit, & Haar. Tur 
nebi Petrique Fabri Commentarios adjunxit TJoanncs 
Daviſius, c. Cantab. 1730; J 5. M; 
Tullii Ciceronis de Legibus Libri tres. Recenſuit, ac 
Petri Victorii, Paulli Manucii, Foachimi Camerari!, 
Dionyſii Lambini, & Fulvii Urſini Notis fuas atjec't 
Joannes Dawiſius, Fc. Accedit Hadrian Turned; 
Commentarius. Cantab. 1727, S0. 6. M. 7.21 Ci- 
ceranis de Finibus Bonorum & Malirum Lili guingue, 
Ex recenſione Foannis Davwifii, &c. Cum. eius, A- 
nimadverſionibus, & Notis integris Petr. Victorii, Es. 
Manucii, Foach. Camerarii, D. Laumbiui, ac Tul vid 
Vini. Cantab 1728, 1741, 8. He had alſo gone 
as far as the middle of the third Book of Cicero's Of - 
ces, in order for a new edition of that moſt valuable 
work: but being prevented by death from finiſhing it, 


— 7 - 
1725, 


he recommended it in his wil! to the care of that great 


patron of learning Ricnard Mead. M. D. who put it 
into the hands of Dr Thomas Bentley, that he inight 
fit it for the preſs, But the houſe where Dr Bentley 
lodged (in the Strand, London; being ſet on fire thro” 
his careleſſneſs, as tis ſaid, in reading aſter he was in 
bed, Dr Davies's notes and emendations petiſhed in 
the flames, and ſo were irrecoverably loſt (4). V. An- 


other thing publiſhed by our learned author, was, | 
Lactantii Firmiani Epitome Divinarum I:/tit1!ionum ad Door. edit, 1735 


Pentadium fratrem. Eam ex wetuſiiſſima MS 9 Tauri- 
nenſi nuper editam recenſuit, & ſuis animadverſimibus 
iluftravit, ac emendavit Joannes Daviſius, Cantab. 
1718, 800. | 

LD] His works have been received, in general, with 
great applauſe.) Both at home and abroad. Abbe 
d'Olivet in particular, the French Tranſlator of Cicero 


de Natura Deorum gives our author juſt commendations 


for his beautiful edition of that book (5). But he ſeems 
afterwards to have altered his opinion, as appears from 


the harſh judgment he paſſes upon Dr Davies, in the 
. Preface to his new edition of Tully's Works (6), which 


we ſhall here ſubjoin for the ſake of the curious and 
learned reader. Joannes Daviſius Anglus. His vi- 
ginti annis pleraque Ciceronis Philoſophica edidit, ope- 
ris Græviani perfectorem ſe profeſſus. Verùm, ut 
erumpat aliquando ex me vera vox, & dicam ſine cir- 
cuitione quod ſentio, Homini homo quid prefiat! Quæ 
in Grævio modeſtia ! quam ingenuus pudor! In altero 


quæ confidentia ! aut, ne dixerim mollius, quæ proca- 


Citas! 'Tamen fateor, & libenter quidem, fuit in eo 
ingenium perſpicax, acutum, ſolers: itaque locos ali 
quot feliciter explicuit. At minime ferendus eſt, qui 


antiquis lectionibus è textu exterminatis, ſuis autem in 


earum locum ſomniis, ſi diis placet, inducendis, novum 
velit architectari Ciceronem : adeo ut, fi qua ejus vo- 
lumina ſecundis tertiiſve curis retractata in lucem redie- 
rint, ultima editio fit etiam peſſima: ſuſcepto quaſi 
certamine cum populari ſuo Richardo Bentleio, quem 
ſuarum ad Tuſculanas emendationum approbatorem 
amplificatoremque habuerat, uter eflet in contaminandis 
veterum exemplaribus licentior. C 


DAVIS (Jon x) an excellent Pilot, and fortunate diſcoverer of unknown coun- 
tries, in the XVIth century, was born at Sandridge, a pleaſant feat, in the pariſh of 


Stoke-Gabriel, near Dartmouth in Devonſhire (a). 


— 


His birth near that eminent ſea— 
port, 


wy 


Pe Il, 


(4) Vidz Profit, 
Ciceton. de Nu. 


(5) In the Prin 
to Vol. I. of a 
Entretiens dC 
ceron ſur la Ne 
tur? des Dias. 
Edit. Paris 172 
8vvo. p. xvil. 
See allo the It 
ter immed xte) 
£V'owing, fem 
Mr Le Preficeat 
B uhier, p. In. 
xxvi. 


(6) Paris 4t% 
Vol. I. Piel, 


dz Pro'y, 
D. de Nu. 
edit, 173% 


the Prefice 
. I. of a 
ters de li- 
ur la Nee 
's Dieux. 
Paris 1721, 
p. xvil. 
o the Leto 
medac 
ng, frem 
e Preficent 
er, p. AA. 


ris 4t% 
. Pi l. 


ſons, John Davis, Captain: the other was of thirty-five 


_ adventurers Mr John Davis, 


(1) Hakluyt, ubi 
ſupra, Þ 98, Sc. 


25 IIid. p · 119. 


and one of the ableſt Navigators of his time (3). 


they made Mr Davis underſtand, that there was a great ſea towards the north and weſt 


Fretum Davis, or Davis's Straights. 
_ paſſage, they diſcovered ſeveral iſlands in the midſt of it; in ſome of which they landed. 


= 
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port, having given him a fair opportunity, to which probably was added a ſtrong natu- 
ral diſpoſition, he put himſelf early to ſea: where, by the help of a good maſter, and 
his ſubſequent induſtry, knowledge, and experience, he became the moſt expert Pilot, 
The firſt publick employment he had, (3) Priace, ibid. 
was in the year 1585, when he undertook to diſcover à new Paſſage, by the North-weſt 
parts of America to the Eaſt-Indies. For that purpoſe, he failed from Dartmouth, on 


1619 


the feventh of June, with two barks [A], and met, July 19th, many iſlands of ice float- 


ing, in 60 degrees northern latitude (c). They were ſoon encompaſſed with them; and (ei voyages, Na- 
going upon ſome, perceived, that the roaring noiſe they heard, at which they were 
greatly aſtoniſhed, was cauſed only by the rolling of the ice together. The next day, 
they diſcovered the ſouthern coaſt of Groenland; five hundred leagues diſtant from the 
Durſeys, or Miſſenhead, in Ireland (4); and obſerved it to be extremely rocky and 
mountainous, and covered with ſnow, without any ſigns of wood, graſs, or earth to be 
ſeen. The ſhore, likewiſe, was ſo full of ice, that no ſhip could come near it by two 
leagues : and fo ſhocking was the appearance of it, and the cracking of the ice ſo hi- ; 
deous, that they imagined it to be a quite deſolate country, without a living creature, or 33 Hiſtory, 
even any vegetable ſubſtance; for which reaſon Captain Davis named it, The Land of ot. 1735. paz. 
Deſolation (e). Perceiving that they were run into a very deep bay, wherein they were %) Hakluyt, ubl 
almoſt ſurrounded with ice, they kept coaſting along the edge of it, South- ſouth-weſt, fopra, 2 99,19. 
till the 25th of July; when, after having gone fifty or ſixty leagues, they found that the Z 
ſhore lay directly north. So they altered their courſe to the north-weſt, in hopes of find- 
ing their defired paſſage : but on the 29th they diſcovered land to the north-eaſt, in 64 
degr. 15 min. Latitude. Making towards it, they perceived that they were paſſed the 
ice, and were among many green, temperate, and pleaſant iſlands, bordering upon the 
ſhore ; though the hills of the continent were ſtil] covered with great quantities of ſnow. 
Among theſe iſlands were many fine bays, and good roads for ſhipping : they landed in 
ſome, and the people of the country came down and converſed with them [B] By ſigns 


vigations, Sc. 
publiſhed by R. 
Hakluyt, Vol. 
III. edit. 16co. 
p. 98, Sc. and 
Purchas his Pil- 
grimes, Part ili. 
Book ili. c. 2. 
p. 463, 464. 


) See Lediard' 


f Hakluyt, ubi 
ſupra, p. Ico, 
119. 


(f). He ſtaid in this place till the firſt of Auguſt, and then proceeded in his diſcovery, 
The ſixth of that month, they found land in 66 degr. 40 min. Latitude, quite free from 
ice; and anchored in a ſafe road, under a great mountain, the cliffs whereof gliſtered 
like gold. This mountain he named, Mount Raleigh: the road where their ſhips lay at 
anchor, Totnes road : the bay which encompaſſed the mountain, Exeter Sound : the fore- 


land towards the north, Dier's Cape: and the foreland towards the ſouth, Cape Wolſing- 


ham. He departed from hence the eighth of Auguſt, coaſting along the ſhore, which 
lay ſouth ſouth-weſt, and eaſt-north-eaſt ; and on the eleventh came to the moſt ſouther! 

cape of that land, which he named The Cape of God's Mercy, as being the place of their 
firtt entrance for the diſcovery. Going forward, they came into a very fine ſtraight, or 
paſſage, in ſome places twenty leagues broad, in others thirty, quite free from 1ce, the 
weather in 1t very tolerable, and the water of the ſame colour and nature as the main 
ocean, This paſſage ſtill retains the name of its firſt diſcoverer, being called to this day 


Having failed, north-weſt, ſixty leagues (g) in this 7-) Mr Davis 
himle!f ſays only, 
thirty or forty 
league. See 
Hakluyt, as a- 
bove, p. 119. 


The coaſt was very barren, without wood or graſs; and the rocks were like find marble, 
full of veins of divers colours. Some days after they continued ſearching for the North- 
welt Paſſage [CJ, but found only a great number of iſlands. And, on the 20th, the 


wind 


their breaſt, and the Engliſh doing the like, the others 
ventured to truſt themſelves with them. They were a 
very tractable people, void of craft or double dealing, 
eaſy to be brought to any civility or good order, and 
took great care of one another. Their light garments 
were made of birds ſkins with the feathers on ; and 
the heavier of Seals-ſkins. Their buſkins, hoſe, and 
gloves, were neatly ſewed, and well dreſſed. Theſe 
iſlands had no freſh water, but pools of melted ſnow : 
And the cliffs abounded with ore, that look'd like 
gold. Upon the rocks, and in the moſs, grew a ſhrub, 
whoſe fruit was very ſweet, and full of red juice, like 
Corinths, ſuppoſed to be the Cranberry, or Bear-Ber- 
ry (3). 


[L] With tere barks.) One of fifty tuns, named the 
Sunſhine of London, which carried twenty three per- 


tuns, named the Moonſeine of Dartmouth, having 
nineteen perſons on board, William Bruton, Captain. 
They were fitted out at the charge of ſeveral of the No- 
bility and Gentry, particularly Sir Francis Walſingham, 
Secretary of State, and of many Merchants of London 
and the Weſt Country. The chief manager of this un- 
dertaking, was, Mr William Sanderſon, Merchant and 
Globe- maker in London; who recommended to the 
a man well ground- 
ed in the principles of Navigation, for Captain and 
chief Pilot in this expedition. Some attempts had been 
made before, by Capt. Henry Hudſon, Capt. Martin 
Frobiſher, Capt. Adrian Gilbert, and others, to diſco- 
ver this North-weſt paſſage ;. but without ſucceſs (1). 
Mr Davis informs us, (2) that * in his firſt voyage he 
* was not experienced of the nature of thoſe climates, 
* and had no direction either by Chart, Globe, or 


(3) Hakluyt, vbi 
[C] They continued ſearching for the Narth-wweſt paſg lofra, p. Oo, 101. 
. Ser a'lo Voyages 
ſage.] And, for the following reaſons, concluded that % Piſcoveries to 
in all probability there was ſuch a paſſage, 1. Becauſe the South ard 
this place was all iſlands, with = {ounds between North, by Sir 
them. 2. The water remained of one colour with the John Narbrough, 


main ocean, without altering. Whereas the colour of *© the In- 


, - a . duction, 
* Other certain relation, in what altitude that paſſage the water, in whatever Bay they came, was very black- I wee 
was to be ſearched.” iſh. 3. They ſaw to the Weſt of thole iſles, three or 1694. $v0, 


LB] The people came down and converſed with them.] 
Namely by ſigns. For the Engliſh could not under- 
ſtand the Savages language ; whoſe pronunciation 
was very hollow, through the throat. Before they 
would come near, they pointed to the Sun, and ſtruck 


four whales, which they judged to come from a we- 
ſterly ſea, not having ſeen any to the eaſt-ward. 4. 
As they were rowing into a very great ſound lying 
South weſt, from whence the Whales came, on a ſud- 
den there came a violent counter-check of a tide on 

e 


1620 


(5) Hakluyt, 
p. 102, 119, 
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wind coming contrary, they altered their courſe and deſign; and returning for England, 


arrived at Dartmouth the 29th of September (). The next year he undertook a ſecond 
voyage, for the further diſcovery of the North- weſt Paſſage, being ſupported and en- 


% mid. p. 219. couraged again by Secretary Walſingham, and other adventurers (/). With a view there- 


104. 


105. 


(*) Ibid, pz 119. 


(2 Lbid, 1 120, 


(9) Ibid. p. 107, 


108, 120. 


(p) Ibid. p. 120. 


4) Halcluyt, ubi 
tupra, p. 102. 


% ibid. p. 103, careſſed and welcomed by the natives, who knew them again (&). 


fore of ſearching the bottom of the Straights he had been in the year before, he failed 
from Dartmouth, May the 9th, 1586, with four ſhips [D], and the 15th of June dil- 
covered land in 60 degr. Latitude, and 47 degr. Longitude weſt from London. The ice 
along the coaſt reached in ſome places ten, in ſome twenty, and in others fifty leagues into 
the ſea; fo that, to avoid it, they were forced to bear into 57 degr. Latitude. After ma- 
ny tempeſtuous ſtorms, they made the land again, June the 29th, in 64 degr. of Lati- 
tude, and 58 of Longitude; and ran among the temperate iſlands they had been at the 
year before. But the water was ſo deep, they could not eaſily come to an anchor: How- 
ever, they found means to go aſhore, on ſome of the iſlands, where they were extremely 
Having ſiniſhed a 
pinnace, which was to ſerve them for a ſcout in their diſcoveries; they landed, not only 
in that, but alſo in their boats, in ſeveral] places [E]: and, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch, 


found the land not to be a continent, as they imagined, but a collection of huge, waſte, 


(?) Did. p. 103, and deſert iſles, with great ſounds and inlets paſſing between ſea and ſea ([). They pur- 


ſued their voyage the 11th of July, and on the 17th in 63 degr. 8 min. Latitude, met 
with a moſt prodigious maſs of ice, which they coaſted till the zoth. This was a great 
obſtacle, and diſcouragement to them, not having the like there the year before; and, be- 
fides, the men beginning to grow ſickly ; the crew of the Mermaid, on which he chiefly 
depended, forſook him, and refolved to proceed no further (m). However, not to diſ- 
appoint Mr W. Sanderſon, who was the chief adventurer in this voyage, and for fear of 
loling the favour of Secretary Walſingham, who had this diſcovery much at heart, Mr 
Davis undertook to proceed alone in his ſmall bark of thirty tuns. Having therefore 
fitted, and well viftualled it, in a harbour lying in 66 degr. 33 min. Latitude, and 70 
degr. Longitude ; which he found to be a very hot place, and full of muſcatoes; he ſet 
fail the 12th of Auguſt, and coming into a ſtraight followed the courſe of it for eighty 
Teagues, till he came among many iſlands, where the water ebbed and flowed fix fathom 
deep (). He had hopes of finding a paſſage there, but upon ſearching further in his 
boat, he perceived there was none. So, he returned again into the open fea, and kept 


coaſting ſouthward as far as 54 degr. 4 of Latitude: in which time he found another great 


inlet near forty leagues broad, between two lands, weſt, where the water ran in with great 


violence. This, he imagined, was the paſſage ſo long ſought for; but the wind being 


then contrary, and two furious ſtorms happening ſoon after, he neither thought it ſafe nor 


wile to proceed further: eſpecially in one ſmall bark, and when the ſeaſon was ſo far ad- 
vanced, Wherefore he ſailed for England the 11th of September (o); and arrived thither 
in the beginning of October [#]. By what obſervations he made, he concluded, that the 
north parts of America are all iſlands (p). He made a ird voyage to theſe parts again 
the year following, 1587, All the weſtern Merchants, and moſt of thoſe of London re- 
fuſed to be engaged further in the undertaking: but the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, and 

Secretary 


the South-weſt againſt the flood they came with, not 
knowing from whence it proceeded. 5. In failing 
twenty leagues within the mauth of that entrance they 
had ſounding in ninety fathoms, and the farther Welt 


hair of an elan (6). They are idolaters, and have a- 
bundance of images. Their meat, which is moſtly fiſh, 
they eat raw; and drink ſalt-water, and eat graſs and 
ice with pleaſure. Seldom are they out of water ; ex- 


they ran, the deeper was the water, fo that cloſe to 
the ſhore among theſe iſles, they could not find ground 
in 330 fathoms. 6. It ebbed and flowed ſix or ſeven 
fathoms, the flood coming from divers parts, ſo that 
they could not perceive the chief ſource of it (4). 

D] With four ſhips. ] Namely, The Mermaid, of 
one hundred and twenty tuns : 'The Sunſhine, of ſixty 
tuns : The Moonſhine, a bark of thirty-five tuns : and 
a Pinnace of ten tuns, named The North Star. About 
the beginning of June, when they came into near ſixty 
degrees of latitude, Mr Davis divided this little fleet; 
ſending the Sunſhine, and the North Star, to ſeek a 


paſſage North-ward, between Groenland and Iſeland to 


(5) Hak!uyr, ubi 
lupra, p. 103, 
los, 109. 


| ſaw the habitations of the natives, which were only a 


the latitude of eighty degrees; whilſt he proceeded 
himſelf, with the Mermaid and the Moonſhine, in the 
further diſcovery of the North-weſt-paſſage (5). The 
Sunſhine returned to England, Octob. 4. with a quan- 
tity of Seal ſcins; but the Pinnace was loft. : 

[E] They landed - - - - - - - in ſeveral places] And 


kind of tents cover'd with Seal-ſcins. They found 
likewiſe a grave, with ſeveral buried in it, being cover'd 
with ſeal ſkins, and having a croſs laid over them. 
The people are of good ſtature, well proportion'd in 
body, have ſmall ſlender hands and feet, broad viſages, 
ſmall eyes, wide mouths generally beardleſs, great lips, 
and are cloſe-toothed. They are very apt to bleed, 
and therefore ſtop their noſes with deer's hair, or the 


\ 


cept when they go to ſleep on the land, in ſome warm 
corner, or under a rock. 'Their nets for catching fiſh, are 
made of the fin of a whale. When they grow iamiliar 
they are very thieviſh; and ſo covetous are they of iron, 
that they could not forbear ſtealing any thing that was 
made. of that metal. Their way of kindling a fire is 
thus: they take a piece of board having a hole half 
through, in which they put the end of a round ſtick, 
(like a bed-ſtaff,) dipped in train oil; then working it 
round in that hole, with a leather thong, like a tur- 
ner, they ſoon get a fire by the violent agitation. Mr 
Davis got among theſe people copper-ore, and black 
and red copper (7). Whilſt he remained among 
theſe iſlands, he ſaw a whirlwind, that laſted three 
hours, and took up great quantities of water into the 
air, with incredible violence and fury (8). 

[F] Ard arrived thither in the beginning of October. 
Soon after his arrival, he writ a letter to Mr W. San- 
derſon, dated from Exeter, 14 Octob. wherein he tells 
him. I have now experience of much of the 
* North-weſt part of the world, and have brought the 
* paſſage to that likelyhood, as that I am aſſured it 
* muſt bee in one of foure places, or els not at all. 
And further I can aſſure you upon the perill of my 
* life, that this voyage may be performed without fur- 
c 


ther charge, nay with certain profite to the adven- 
turers, if I may have but your favour in the action 


7 


8 (01 Tae 


6) Orelx; a 
kind of flag. 


* 
47 Hakluyt, 
p. 104 10 


8) P. 10%, 


5) Ibid, po . 


15, Ibid, p, 111. 


164 
Kluyt, 


„ 10%» 


(11) Hikluyt, 
P 114, 


(12) Ibic. P. 120 


(13) Ubi ſupra. 


any regard to their promiſe. 


D ANI S 


Secretary Walſingham, ſet it forwards. Mr Davis having, in his laſt voyage, diſcovered 
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prodigious quantities of excellent cod-fiſh, in 56 degr. of Latitude; for that reaſon, rwo 
ſhips were ſent along with him for fiſhing, and one only for the diſcovery of the North- 
weſt Paſſage [G]. They failed from Dartmouth the 19th of May, and diſcovered land 
the 14th of June, at ſixteen leagues diſtance, being very mountainous, and covered with 


ſnow (3). On the 21ſt of June the two barks left him, and went upon the fiſhing, after 
having promiſed him, not to depart till his return to them about the end of Auguſt. But 


( Thid, p. 117, 
120. 


having finiſhed their voyage in about ſixtcen days after, they ſet fail for England, without 


As for Captain Davis, he purſued his intended diſcovery, 
in the ſea between America and Groenland, from 64 to 73 degr. of Latitude. 


Having 


entered the Straights which bear his name, he went on northward, from the 21ſt to the 
zoth of June; naming one part Merchants Coaſt (r); another, The London Coaſt ; another (- Beavis ke 


Hope-Sanderſon, in 73 degr. Latitude, being the furtheſt he went that way. The wind 
coming northerly, he altered his courſe, and ran forty leagues weſt, without ſeeing any 
land (s). On the 2d of July, he fell in with a great bank of ice, which he coaſted ſouth- 
ward till the 19th of July, when he came within ſight of Mount-Raleigh on the Ame- 
rican coaſt, in about 67 degrees of Latitude. 
the gulf that lies beyond it, he anchored, July 23d, at the bottom of that gulf, among 
many iſlands, which he named The Earl of Cumberland's Iſles. 


fu d ptople 
there, that mer- 
chandiſed with 
him. Hakluyt, 
p. 112. 


Having failed ſixty leagues north-weſt into ( 4. 


He quitted that place 


again the ſame day, and failed back ſouth-eaſt, in order to recover the ſea z which he did 


the 29th in 62 degr. of Latitude. The goth, he paſſed by a great bank, or inlet, to 
which he gave the name of Lumley's Inlet; and the next day by 
called The Earl of Warwick's Foreland, On the firſt of Auguſt, he fell in with the ſourher- 
moſt cape, named by him Chuadley*s Cape: and, the 12th, paſſed. by an iſl.nd which he 
named Darcy's Iſland, When he came in 52 degr.-of Latitude, not finding the two ſhips 
that had promiſed to ſtay for him, he was in great diſtreſs, having but little wood, and 
However, taking courage, he made the belt of his 
way home, and arrived at Dartmouth September the 15th (), very ſanguine, that the 
North-weſt Paſſage was moſt probable, and the ex cution eaſy [H]. 
fingham being otherwiſe engaged, and dying not long after, that deſign was laid aſide () 
Mr Davis, notwithſtanding, did not remain idle. 
tain of the Deſre, Rear-Admiral to Mr Thomas Cavendiſh, in his fecond unfortunate 
expedition to the South-Sea : and is highly blamed by Mr Cavendiſh, for having de- 
ſerted him, and thereby being the cauſe of his overthrow (w). Aficr many diſaſters, 
Mr Davis arrived again at Bear-Haven in Ireland June 11, 1593 (x). He performed after- 
wards no leſs than five voyages to the Eaſt-Indies [I], in the ſtation of a Pilot (0). One 
wherein he ſerx out March 13, 1495. from Fluſhing, and returned ) Purchas his 
Of the reſt we have no account, only of one he 
performed with Sir Edward Michelbourne (a), in which were ſpent ninetcen months, 
from December 3, 1604, to July. 9, 1606. During this voyage Mr Davis was ſlain, on 
the 27th of December 1605, in a deſperate fight with ſome Japoneſe near the coaſt of 
He married Faith, daughter of Sir John Fulford, of Fulford in Devon— 
ſhire, Knight, by Dorothy his wife, daughter of John Lord Bourchier Earl of Bath (c); 


only half a hogſhead of water left. 


was in a Dutch 7 


to Middleburgh, July 23, 1600 (2). 


Malacca (6). 


t) Thid, p. 114, 
120. 
a head land, which he 


() bid. p. 120. 


(<0) See above 
under . ele 
CAVENT 4 
(lHomMas), 


(x) Hiklovt, 
+ Vo III. 5.84 — 
But Secretary Wal- 852. 
I, (y) Prince, vbi 
For, Augult 26, 1591, he was Cap- pa. 
2 See Colle Aion 
of Voyages c. 
pub'ithed by J. 
Harris, 2 Vol. 
fol. Lond. 1s. 
Vol. I. P:49, Sc. 


Pig imes, Vol I, 
P- 132. and VCI. 
III. p. 28. 


(6) Harris, ibid. 
* 
c) Weſtcot Pe- 


digtee. 


by whom probably he had iſſue: for ſome of his poſterity are ſaid to have been living de Prince, uti 


ſome years ago, at, or near, Deptford (d). He was author of ſome things in the naval 


way [K]. 


[G] Two ſhips were ſent along with him for fiſhing, 
and one only for the diſcovery of the North-weſt Paſ- 
ſage.) The two barks that were ſent with him for fiſh- 
ing, were, The Elizabeth, of Dartmouth ; and The 
Sanſbine, of London, The Pinnace he was to proceed 
— » his diſcoveries, was called The Helen of London 

10). 

H] Very ſanguine that the North-weſt Paſſage was 
moſt probable, and the execution eaſy.] I his he declared 
to his great patron Mr W. Sanderſon, .in a letter from 
Sandridge, the next day aſter his return to England — 
* with all my company, and have ſailed threeſcore 
leagues further than my determination at my depar- 
ture. I have been in 73 degrees, finding the ſea all 
open, and torty leagues betweene land and land. The 
pulſage is moſt. probable, the execution ęaſie, as at 
my coming you ſhall fully know (11). ——, But the 
Spaniſh Invaſion happening the year following, and 


Secretary Walſingham dying two years after, that de- 


fign was laid aſide, and never again attempted by Mr 
Lavis (12) . e 12 

[1] He performed afterwards no leſs than, fiv 
voyages to the Zaſi Indies | * He was the firſt Pilot that 


particular But tne Dutch had been once. before to 


the Erſt-Indies ; namely in the year, 1595 (14). And 
No. 136. 


VOI. III. 


* I have, faith he, made my ſafe returne in health, 


conducted the Zcalanders' to that cauntry, ſays Mr. 
* Prince (13): which may be true of the Zealanders in. 


pra. 
(4 Prince, icid. 


if Mr Davis ſet out for the Eaſt-Indies, firſt in 1595, as 


Mr Prince ſeems to intimate, I don't find how he could 


poſſibly perform five woyages thither, in that ſpace of 


time; namely berween, 1592, and 1605 


[XK] He was author of ſome things in the Nawal 
way ] I. The account of his ſecond voyage. for ie 
* diſcovery of the North-welt Paſſage, in 1556 (15), 
ſeems to be of his compoſition ; for he ſpeaks always 
in it in the firſt perſon. - II. There are like w iſe in print 
two letters of his (16), to Vr Sanderſon: oed ed 
from Exeter, 14 October, 1586 ; and the other from 
Sandridge, 16 September, 1587. III. Hak!uvt hath 
alſo preſerved (17), * A Traverſe-Booke made by M 
John Davis in his third voyage for the diſcoverie of (+7) Ibid, p. 115, 
the North-weſt Paſſige, Anno 587* IV. And &&. 
moreover it appears, that our author, J. Davis, com- 
poſed a treatite inrituled, © The World's Hydrogra- 
phicall Deſcription,* For Hakluyt hath extracted out 
of it, and publiſh' d, A regen of Matter }ohn Davis, 
* of hi, three voyages made for the uiſtovery ot the 
North. weit Paſſage (18).” V. His voyage to the 
Eaſt-Indies in a Dutch ſhip, in the year 15 ,8, was 
written alſo by himielf, (19). VI We are informed, 
that There is a Rutter, [Poitier] or B ief Direc- (to) See Harris's 
tions for. failing into the Eaſt Indies, dig-ſted. into a Olect. ubi ſu- 
plain method, by this {me perſon John D:.vis of P. T. 
* Limehouſe, (as, he is there called] written upon ex- 
periment of his five voyages thituer, and home 

18 P | * again 


) As pub! ſhed 
in Hea:uyr, 


Vol. III. p. 403. 


(6, Printed in 
the ſame velu ne, 
p. 108, 114. 


13) Ibid. p. 119, 
120. 


. 


— — Se 
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(20) Prince, aas 


DAVIS. DAVVYV SON. 


in (20).“ But, either it was not written by the ſame thoſe that have copied from him. This point we muſt 


above. This is John Davis, who is the ſubject of this article: or elſe, ſubmit to the curious and inquiſitive reader, not being 


printed in J. _ 
is's Collecti , 
Voy = Vol. L have ſaid above upon the authority of Purchas, and of 


p · 224. 


Secretary of State, in the reign of 


our John Davis was not ſlain in the Eaſt-Indies, as we able to determine it at this great diſtance of Time. 


C 


DAVYSONor DAVISON (Wititiam) a very eminent Stateſman, and 
Queen Elizabeth. He was, if not a native of Scot- 


land, at leaſt, deſcended from thoſe who were, as himſelf profeſſed to Sir James Melvile 
(a) Sir james (a), Which is all that we know of his family. At what time he came into the Court of 


Melvile's Me- 
muirs, p · 157. 


Queen Elizabeth, or in what ſtate, cannot, at this diſtance of time, be poſitively affirm- 
ed; it is moſt probable, that his parts and learning, together with that extraordinary dili- 


gence and wonderful addreſs for which he was always diſtinguiſhed, recommended him to 
Mr Killigrew, afterwards Sir Henry Killigrew, with whom he went in quality of Secre- 
tary, at the time he was ſent into Scotland to compliment Queen Mary upon the birth 
(5)Camden. Ann, Of her ſon (0). This was in the year 1566, and there is good reaſon to believe that he 


Elis. p · 123. 


remained thence forward about the Court, and was employed in ſcveral affairs of great 


conſequence. In 1575, when the States of Brabant and Flanders aſſumed to themſelves 

the adminiſtration of all affairs, till his Catholick Majeſty ſhouls appoint a new Governgr 

of the Low- Countries, Mr Daviſon was ſent over with a publick character from the Queen 

to thoſe States, under the plauſible pretence of exhorting them to continue in their obe- 

dience to his Catholick Majeſty, but, in reality, to ſce how things actually ſtood in that 

part of the world, that her Majefty might be the better able to know how to proceed in 

reſpect to the ſeveral applications made to her from the Prince of Orange, and the people 

%) Strype's Ann. of Holland (c). He executed this commiſſion very ſucceſsfully, and therefore, when 


Val. II. p. 403. 


Cong, Aal, things were riper, the Queen ſent him over as her Miniſter, to pacify the troubles that 


Eliz. P+ 299. 


(4) Several pe pers 
relative to this 


had ariſen at Ghent; and, when his preſence was no longer neceſſary there, he was com- 
miſſioned on her behalf to the States of Holland in 1379 (d). His conduct there gave 
equal ſatisfaction to the Queen his Miftreſs, and to thoſe with whom he negotiated. He 


Negotiation ae gave them great hopes of the Queen's aſſiſtance and ſupport 3 but, when a ſum of money 


fill in the Har- 
leian Library of 


was defired, as abſolutely neceſſary towards providing for their defence, he very readily 


MS, as 1 have undertook to procure it, upon reaſonable ſecurity ; in conſequence of which a very con- 


been informed by 
the ingenious 


ſiderable ſum was ſent from England, for which all the valuable jewels and fine plate, 


Mr W. O. of that had been pledged by Matthias of Auſtria to the States of Holland, and which were 


Gray's-Inn. 


the remains of the magnificence of the houſe of Burgundy, were tranſported to England 


0% Camden. Ann. (e). Theſe journies, and the ſucceſs attending them, gave Mr Daviſon great reputation 


Eliz. P 328 


-329- at Court, inſomuch that, in all matters of a nice and difficult nature, Daviſon was ſome 


way or other continually employed. Thus in 1583, when things were very much em- 


(f) Sir James 


broiled in Scotland, he was ſent thither as the Queen's Ambaſſador, in order to counter- 
_ Melvile's Mem. act the French Miniſters, and to engage the King of Scots, and the people, both to 


p. 158. flight the offers made them from that country, and to depend wholly upon aſſiſtance from 


Camden. Annal. 


Tus. p. 395. England (F) [A]. Affairs in the Low- Countries coming at laſt to a criſis, and the States 


[4] And to depend wholly upon affiftance from En- 
gland.] The great jealouſy Queen Elizabeth had of 
every thing that paſſed in Scotland, made her extremely 
careful in the choice of all ſuch perſons, as in the courſe 
of her reign, ſhe had occaſion to ſend thither. At this 


time, not only Mary Queen of Scots was priſoner in 


England, but her ſon James VI, was alſo a priſoner to 

ſome of his own ſubjects in Scotland. It was to facili- 

tate the liberty of both, that the French King ſent am- 

baſſadors to England in the beginning of the year 1583, 

with inſtructions to try whether Queen Elizabeth might 

not be induced to conſent, that Mary Queen of Scots, 

being releaſed, ſhould return home and govern jointly 

(1) Calderwaod's With her ſon (1). The Queen ſeemed not averſe to this 
Hiſtory of the propoſal, in caſe ſhe had any reaſonable ſecurity, that 
ce oy r the Queen of Scots and her ſon, would undertake no- 
5 f. 437, 236. thing to her prejudice; and, as they were to go into 
Scotland, to * the ſame thing there, ſhe took care 

to join Mr Daviſon on her part in the ſame journey, 

(2) Camd. Annal. and with the ſame commiſſion (2). We have in the 
Elia. p. 395. memoirs, which of thoſe times and that country, are 
beſt eſteemed, a very extraordinary, though a very 

ſhort, account of this embaſſy, which it is neceſſary the 

reader ſhould ſee. © About this time the Lord Bur- 

© leigh chief ruler in England, cauſed ſend in one Mr 

© Daviſon, to be an agent here, to ſee what buſineſs 

© he could brew, who was afterwards made Secretary. 

For after the deceaſe of Walfingham, Secretary Cecil 

being advanced to be Lord Burieigh and Great Trea- 

© ſurer of England, two Secretaries were choſen, one 

* call'd Mr Smith, and this Daviſon, whoſe predeceſſor 

was a Scotſman. Upon which conſideration, he was 

© thought more able to conquer credit here. He had 

© been in Scotland before, and was at my houſe in 


refolving 


* company with Sir Henry Killigrew, my old friend, 
* when he was reſident in Scotland. At which time he 
acknowledged to me that he was come of Scotſmen, 
* and was a Scotſman in his heart, and a favourer of 
* the King's right and title to the Crown of England. 
* Hedefired me to keep all ſecret from Mr Killigrew, 
«* promiſing if he could find the means to be employed 
* here, that he would do good offices. His Majefty 
was for the time at Falkland, and wrote for me to be 
directed to ride and meet the faid Daviſon ; whom 1 
* was commanded to convey to Coupar, there to re- 
main till his Majeſty had time to give him audience. 
* Afterwards I convoyed him to my own houſe, and 
from that to Falkland, where his Majeſty found his 
* commiſſion to ſmall avail. But becauſe Walfingham 
had refuſed at his being here to ſpeak with the Earl 
of Arran; albeit, the faid Earl had offered, by me, 
to give ſatisfaction to him in all his deſires, ſo that 
* he would confer with him, which Walſingham 
« ſtill refuſed; but Mr Davifon was directed at 
* this time to deal with the Earl of Arran, to 
* ſee what advantage might be had at his hand. 
For my Lord Burleigh was not content that Walfing- 
ham was ſo preciſe, therefore Daviſon entred into fa- 
* miliarity with him, and was made his goflip, and 
© heard his frank offers and liked well of them. For 
after that the Lords were fled to England and fore- 
* falted, the Council of England thought they had 
* ſome ground to build a new faction upon, to trouble 
* the King and his Eſtate. And whereas the ſaid Davi- 
* ſon had promiſed before, to ſhew himſelf a kind 
«* Scotſman, I perceived him clean altered, and a per- 
« fe practiſer againſt the quiet of this ſtate, whereof 
* I advertiſed his Majeſty. After his return to England, 

not 


takings (g). 


dered the higheſt ſervice to the 


* not to have ſuch a fear as it formerly had of the 
Earl of Arran. For there was a meeting drawn on 
at the borders, betwixt the Earl of Hunſdon and the 
© Earl of Arran, who had long and privy conference 
* together, to keep a great friendſhip betwixt the two 
< princes and countries, with a ſecret plot, that the 
* Earl of Arran ſhould keep the King unmarried for 
* three years; under this pretext, that there was a 
* young maid of the blood in England, who about that 
| * time would be ready for marriage, whereupon the 
er ſames Mel. Queen would declare his Majefty ſecond perſon (3). 


on" This quotation ſufficiently ſhews how little credit is due, 


from memory, and not in the ſtrict way of journal; for 

in all that Sir James has ſet down, there is very little, 

if any, truth. All the world knows, that Lord Bur- 

leigh was Treaſurer long before the death of Sir Fran- 

cis Walſingham, and that he was Joint-Secretary with Mr 

Daviſon, who was not ſent by Lord Burleigh, neither 

did he come after Walſingham, or treat with thoſe with 

whom Walſingham refaſed to treat, but almoſt a year 

(4) Cad. Annal. before him (4). The King was in the hands of the 

195,197 Earl of Gowry, when Mr Daviſon treated with him ; 

ef Seorlang, Afterwards the King made his eſcape, proſecuted thoſe 

„ 324327, Who had confined him, and recalled the Earl of Arran, 

contrary to his promiſe ; to expoſtulate with him, upon 

all which, Queen Elizabeth, ſome months after, ſent Sir 

Francis Walſingham (5) ; ſo that there is the ſtrangeſt 

confuſion in theſe memoirs, that ever appeared in a 

book written by a perſon of ſo great credit and capacity. 

It may be however true, that Mr Daviſon had at this 

time altered his ſentiments ; and there is very little rea- 

ſon to doubt what he ſays of his extraction, ſince it was 

not any evil intention that led him into theſe miſtakes, 

but the fault was entirely in his memory, which here, 
and in many other places, betrayed him. | 

LB] How he might transfer them into her own.) 

After the taking of Antwerp by the Spaniards, it be- 

came abſolutely requifite for the Queen to determine 

what part ſhe would take in the concerns of the Conti- 

nent, and upon what terms the would agree to aſſiſt the 

Dutch in the defence of their liberties. The eyes of all 

Europe were then fixed upon her conduct, and many 

great Princes abroad, thought ſhe had better declined 

than accepted the offers of the States. Some of her 


( 5) Saunderſon's 
Life of Mary 
Ween of Scots, 
Þ 99. 


J 
reſolving to depend upon Queen Elizabeth, in the bold deſign they had formed of de- 
fending their freedom by force of arms, and rendering themſelves independent, Mr Da- 
viſon, at this time Clerk of the Privy- Council, was choſen to manage this delicate buſineſs, 
and to conclude with them that alliance which was to be the baſis of their future under- 
In this, which, without queſtion, was one of the moſt perplexed tranſ- 
actions in that whole reign, he conducted things with fuch a happy dexterity, as to merit“ 34 
the ſtrongeſt acknowledgments on the part of the States, at the ſame time that he ren- 

Queen his Miſtreſs, and obtained ample ſecurity for thoſe 
expences which that Princeſs thought it neceſſary to be at ), in order to keep danger 
a diſtance, and to entertain the flames of war in the dominions of her enemy, whom, 
that juncture, ſhe knew to be meditating how he might transfer them into her own [B]. 
Upon the return of Mr Daviſon into England, after the concluſion of this treaty, he was 
declared of the Privy-Council, and appointed one of her Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
State, in conjunction with Sir Francis Walſingham (i); ſo that, at this time, theſe offices (i) L State 
may be affirmed to have been as well filled as in any period that can be aſſigned in our Worthies, p.564. 
hiſtory, and yet by perſons of very different, or rather oppoſite, diſpoſitions z for Wal- 
ſingham was a man of great art and intrigue, one who was not diſpleaſed that he was 
thought ſuch a perſon, and whoſe capacity was ſtill deeper than thoſe who underſtood it 
beſt apprehended it to be (c). Daviſon, on the other hand, had a juſt reputation for wiſ- % Naunton's 
dom and probity; and, though he had been concerned in many 1ntricate affairs, yet pre- 
ſerved a character ſo unſpotted, that, to the time he came into this office, he had done 
nothing that could draw upon him the leaſt imputation (/). | 
by Camden, and which has met with general acceptance, that he was raiſed in order to 
be ruined, and that, when he was made Secretary of State, there was a view of obliging 
him to go out of his depth in that matter which brought upon him all his misfortunes (n). (-=)Camd. Annal. 
This conjecture is very plauſible, and yet there is good reaſon to doubt whether it is well EA P. 5465545. 
founded. Mr Daviſon had attached himſelf, during the progreſs of his fortunes, to the 
potent Earl of Leiceſter, and it was chiefly to his favour and intereſt that he ſtood in- 
debted for this high employment, in which if he was deceived by another great Stateſ- 
man, it could not be ſaid that he was raiſed and ruined by the ſame hands. re 
nothing more probable than that the bringing about ſuch an event, by an inſtrument which 
his rival had raiſed, and then removing him, and rendering his parts uſeleſs to thoſe 


even to the beſt memoirs, when they are plainly written 
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(g) Cabala, P. ii. 


at (5) Strype's An- 
at nals, Vol. III. 
p · 290. 


Frazmenta Rega- 
lia, chap. vu. 


It is an opinion countenanced 7) Lloyd's State 
Worchies, p.625. 


But there is 


who 
had 


own council were of that opinion, and it was the Earl 


of Leiceſter and his party who preſſed her to this con- 


junction, that Earl himſelf intending to go, as he after- 

wards did, in a very high character to Holland (6). (60 Strype's An- 
The treaty with the States, was negotiated between nals, Vol. III. 
their miniſters, and a Committee of the Privy-Council P 29%: 

here, but the carrying it into execution was entirely 

remitted to the care of Mr Daviſon. The Queen's in- 

ſtructions to him, counterſigned by Secretary Walſing- 

ham are ſtill preſerved, and conſiſt of nine articles, but 

they are without date (7). It appears however, that (7) Cott. Libra. 
in September 1585, his negotiation was far advanced; Titus B. 2. 

for upon the 5th of that month, the Queen ſent him a 
commiſſion to take poſſeſſion of Fluſhing in her behalf, 
and to put the Brill into the hands of the Perſon whom 
General Norris ſhould appoint (8), 'There are alſo 
letters extant from him to the Earl of Leicefter and Se- 
cretary Walſingham, relating to theſe affairs; as alſo a 
very remarkable diſpatch from the Commiſſioners, who 
had concluded this treaty, to Mr Daviſon, dated Octo- 
ber the 3d, in which they acquaint him of her Maje- 
ſty's entire approbation of his conduct, and ſignifying 
that the diſcontent which it ſeems had been already 
ſhewn about this treaty, did not in the leaſt regard him, 

but referred to thoſe who had the adminiſtration of af- 

fairs in Holland, who are ſaid to have ſhewn a ſpirit of 
over-reaching ; and as they were compoſed chiefly of 

traders and advocates, the former reſpecting nothing 

but their profit, and the latter flying naturally to quirks 

and tricks, there was no better to be expected from 

them (9). Upon the whole, it appears that no Mi- (9) Strype's An- 
niſter could have greater truſt repoſed in him, or defire nals, Vol. 111, 
a more ample approbation of his ſervices than he met p. x 
with. In one thing only he ſeems to have been oy "a 2 

a little uneaſy, and that was the narrowneſs of his al- Tu 
lowance, which made him very deſirous of returning to 

England, that the riſe of his reputation might not be 

purchaſed with the ruin of his eſtate (10). He was not (,\grypes An- 
however recalled till after the Earl of Leiceſter went nal“, Vol. III. 
over thither ; and we find the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh p. 290. 
intreating him to give his advice to his eldeſt fon Mr Cabal, P. i. 
Thomas Cecil, appointed Governor of the Brill, at * © 3* 


the ſame that Sir Philip Sydney ſucceeded Mr Daviſon (1) Strype's An- 
in the command of Fluſhing (11). | nals, Vol. III. 


p. 290, 
[C] Who 


(8) Cabala, | ii. 
5.34 


1624. 


( Hollinqhed's 
Chron. Vol. II. 
p. 1565. 

State Trials, 
Vol. I. p. 145. 
Camd. Annal. 
Eliz. p. 483, 


(e) State Trials, 
Vol. I. p. 128. 
Carleton's 

tha” kſul Re- 
me mbrauc- of 
God's Merc ies, 


p. 115. 


(f) Saunderſon's 
Lite of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 
p. 116 117, 


() State Trials, 
Vol. I. p. 161. 


(0 Hollinſhed's 


Chron. Vol. II. 


p. 1580. 


(s) Spotiſwood's 
Hiftory of the 
Church of Scot- 
land, p. 351,352, 
3530 


(e) Saunderſon's 
Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 
P» 119. ; 


(= Camd. Annal. 
Eliz. p. 512. 


(20) See Daviſon's 
Apology in 
Note [H]. 
Oſborn's tradi- 
tional Memoirs 
of Qucen Eliza- 
beth, 8. iv. 
Lloyd's State 
Worthies, p.625. 


(x) ee this plain- 
ly aſſerted in his 
Apology, 


(12) State Trials, 
Vol I. p. 128. 
Biſhop Carleton's 
thank ful Re- 
membrances of 
God's Mercics, 
115. 
Udal's Life of 
Mary Queen of 
Scots, 5. 395: 


(iz) Strype's An- 
nals, Val. 111. 


ok Scots (4); yet, hitherto, all was tranſacted by the other Secretary, who was conſider- 


move, as far as poſſible, any reflection upon Queen Elizabeth; and, that it might appear 


0 
had raiſed him, gave a double ſatisfaction to him who managed this deſign. The tracing 
the principal ſteps of this tranſaction, which was, without doubt, one of the fineſt ſtrokes 
of political management in that whole reign, was what chiefly determined us to inſert 
this article. When the reſolution was taken, in the beginning of October 1586, to bring 
the Queen of Scots to a trial, and a commiſſion was iſſued for that purp\.ſ-, Secretary 
Daviſon's name was inſerted in that commiſſion ; bur it does not appear that he was pre- 
ſent when that commiſſion was opened at Fothering iy-Caſtle, on the r1th of October, or 
that he ever aſſiſted there at all (). Indeed, the management of that tranſaction was very 
wiſely I-ft in the hands of thoſe who, with ſo much addreſs, had conducted the antece- 
dent buſineſs for the conviction of Anthony Babington, and his accomplices, upon the 
truth and juſtice of which, the proccedings againſt the Queen of Scots entirely depended 
(0). On the 25th of October the ſentence was declared in the Star- Chamber, things pro- 
ceeding ſtil! in the ſame channel, and nothing particularly done by Sccretary Daviſon (p). 
On the 2gth of the ſame month the Parliament met, in which Serjeant Puckering was 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and, upon an application from both Houſes, Queen 
Elizabeth cauſed the fentence to be publiſhed, which, toon after, was notified to the Queen 


ed, by the nation in general, as the perſon who had led this profecution from beginning 
to end [C]. The true meaning of this long and folemn proceeding was certainly to re- 


in the molt conſpicuous manner to the world, ſhe was urged, and even conſtrained, to 
take the life of the Queen of Scots, inſtead of ſeeking or deſiring it. This affertion is 
not founded upon conjecture, but is a direct matter of fact; for, in her firſt anſwer to the 
Parliament, given at Richmond the 12th of November, ſhe complained that the late act 
had brought her into a great ſtrait, by obliging her to give directions for that Qucen's 
death; and, upon the ſecond application, on the 24th of the ſame month, the Queen en- 
ters largely into the conſequences that muſt naturally follow upon her taking that ſtep, 
and, on the conſideration of them, grounds her returning no definitive reſolution even to 
this ſecond application (7). The delay which followed after the publication of the ſen- 
tence, gave an opportunity for the French King, and ſeveral other Princes, to interpoſe, 
but more eſpecially ro King James, whoſe Ambaſſadors, and particularly Sir Robert Mel 
vile, preſſed the Queen very hard (5). Camden ſays, that his Ambaſſadors, unſea ſonab'y 
mixing threatnings with intreaties, they were not very welcome; ſo that, after a few days, 
the Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, with {mall hopes of ſucceeding in what they came about 
(2). But we are elſewhere told, that, when Melvile requeſted a reſpite of execution for 
eight days, ſhe anſwered, Not an Hour (u). This ſeemed to be a plain declaration of her 
Majeſty's final determination, and ſuch in all probability it was, ſo that her death being 
reſolved, the only point that remained under debate was, how ſhe ſhould die, that 
is, whether by the hand of an ex: cutioner, or otherwiſe (W). In reſpe& to this, the two 
Secretaries ſcem to have been of different ſentiments, Mr Daviſon thought the forms of 
juftice ſhould go on, and the end of this melancholy tranſaction correſpond with the reſt 
of the proceedings (x). Upon this Sir Francis Walſingham pretended ſickneſs, and did not 
come to Court, and by this means the whole buſineſs of drawing and bringing the warrant, 
to the Queen to ſign fell upon Daviſon, who, purſuant to the Queen's directions, went 


[CJ Ho had led this proſecution from beginning to end.] 
Such as are acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
know, that the whole of Babington's conſpiracy was 
detected by Sir Francis Walſingham, and that he ſuf- 
fered it to go on for ſome time after it was diſcovered, 
that he might the more effectually come at the bottom 
of it, and trace out all that were concerned in it (12). 
U pon this, it was reſolved to remove the Queen of Scots, 
and to confine her cloſely, either in Hertford Caſtle, or at 
Fotheringay ; when the laſt mentioned place was reſolved 
on, orders were ſent to Sir Amias Pawlet, then her keeper, 
for her removal, with inſtructions not to give her above 
two days warning, and not to let her know where ſhe 
was going, till after ſhe had been two or three days 
upon the road ; at length, when ſhe was brought to 
Fotheringay, Queen Elizabeth herſelf thought proper 
to write, or at leaſt ro ſubſcribe with her own hand, 
the following letter to Sir Amias Pawlet, in gratitude, 
as Mr Strype ſays, for his fidelity ſhewn in the manage- 
ment of that removal, which letter was tranſcribed 
from a copy taken by Michael Hickes, the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh's Secretary (13). 


To my faithful Amyas. 


MY AS, my moſt careful and faithful ſervant, God 
A reward thee treblefold in the double, for thy moſt 
troubleſome charge ſo well diſcharged. If you knew, 
my Amyas, how kindly, beſides dutifully, my grate- 
ful heart accepteth your double labours and faithful ac- 


through 


tions, your wiſe orders and ſafe conduct, perform'd in 
ſo dangerous and crafty a charge, it would eaſe your 
travel [trouble writ over head] and rejoice your heart. 
And which I charge you to carry this moſt juit thought, 
that I cannot balance in any weight of my judgment, 
the value I prize you at ; and ſuppoſe no treaſure to 
countervail ſuch a faith, and condemn myſelf in chat 
fault which I have committed, if I reward not ſuch de- 
ſerts. Yea, let me lack, when I have moſt need, if I 
acknowledge not ſuch a merit with a reward; ac om- 
nibus datum. 

But let your wicked miſtreſs know how, with hearty 
ſorrow, her vile deſerts compel theſe orders z and bid 
her from me, aſk God forgiveneſs for her treacherous 
dealing towards the ſaver of her life many years to the 
intolerable peril of her own. And yet, not content 
with ſo many forgiveneſſes, muſt fall again ſo horribly 
far paſſing a woman, much more a princeſs. Inſtead of 
excuſing, whereof not one can ſerve, it being ſo plainly 
confeſſed by the authors of my guiltleſs death ; let 
repentance take place, and let not the fiend poſſeſs, ſo 
as her beſt part be loſt. Which I pray, with hands 
lifted up to him that may both ſave and ſpill, with my 
loving adieu, and prayer for thy long life, 


Your aſſured and loving ſovereign in heart, 
by good deſert induced, 


ELIZABETH Regina. 
[DJ] 7n 
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1586-7, 


the Queen of Scots (z). 


the keepers of tne 
Theſe letters will be found in the notes [E]. 


FD} In the manner that Camden has related] When 
one conſiders the many and great advantages this hiſto- 
riin had, as himſelf declares, and as the papers he re- 
fers to prove, one cannot but pay a very high deference 
to his authority; but at the ſame time it cannot but af- 
ford the curious reader a very high pleaſure to compare 
his accounts of thing, with the papers themſelves, 
from which he profeſſes to have drawn them. We 
have on another occaſion inſerted his extract from Mr 
Daviſon's apology (14), in a ſucceeding note we (hall 
inſert that ſingular paper as it fell from our author's 
oon hand (15). At preſent let us ſee how he choſe to 
repreſent the whole of this tranſaction (16), after weigh- 
ing and conſidering thoſe authentick authorities which 
were in his poſſeſſion. | 

In the midſt, ſays he, of theſe doubtful and per- 
« plexing thoughts which ſo troubled and ſtaggered 
the Queen's mind, that ſhe gave herſelf wholly over 
to ſolitarineſs, ſate many times melancholy and mute, 
and frequently ſighing, muttered this to herſelf, Aut 
fer aut feri, that is, either bear or ſtrike; and out of 
I know not what emblem, Ne feriare feri, that is, 
ſtrike leſt thou be ſtricken ; ſhe delivered a writing 
to Daviſon, one of her Secretaries, ſigned with her 
own hand, commanding a warrant under the Great 
Seal of England, to be drawn up for the execution, 
which ſhould lie in readineſs if any danger chanced to 
break forth in that time of jealouſy and fear, and 
commanded him to acquaint no man therewith. But 
the next day, while fear ſcemed to be afraid of her 
own counſels and deſigns, her mind changed, and 
ſhe commanded Daviſon, by William Killigrew, that 
the warrant ſhould not be drawn. Daviſon came 
preſently to the Queen, and told her that it was 
drawn and under ſeal already. She was ſomewhat 
moved at it, and blamed him for making ſuch haſte. 
He notwithſtanding acquainted the Council both with 
the warrant and the whole matter, and eaſily per- 
ſwaded them who were apt to believe what they de- 
fired, that the Queen had commanded it ſhould be 
executed, Hereupon, without any delay, Beale, 
who in reſpeR of religion, was of all others, the 
Queen of Scots moſt bitter adverſary, was ſent down 
with one or two executioners, and a warrant, where- 


(14) Peers bin 
Britan"s Vol. II. 
p. 1265+ 


1:) SJ e our Au- 
th r A» "EY 
11 n,0.e (41J. 


(16) Cam. Ann. 
Eliz. p 5350 | 


Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and others, to- ſee her 
executed according to law, and this without any 
knowledge of the Queen at all. And though ſhe at 
that very time told Daviſon, that ſhe would take an- 
other courſe with the Queen of Scots, yet did not he 
* for all that call Beale back 

LE] Theſe letters auill be found in the notes.] Theſe 
I think were firſt publiſhed by Mr Hearne, who 
tells us they were copied by a friend of his in the 
month of September, 1717, from a manuſcript folio 
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Cbuc f when the Queen of Scot's Governor at Fotheringay (17). 
wut ſter's | 
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ſpeech lately utter'd by her Majeſty, that ſhe 

doth note in you, both a lack of that care and zeal of 

her ſervice that ſhe looketh for at your hands, in that 
you have not in all this time, of yourſelves, without 
other 2 found out ſome way to ſhorten the 
life of that Queen, conſidering the great peril ſhe is 
ſubje& unto hourly, ſo long as the ſaid Queen ſhall live. 
oy cole Wherein, beſides a kind of lack of love towards her, 
4 ge the noteth greatly, that you have not that care of your 
7 OY own ee es 8 rather of the preſervation of 
Ve, fi gert.. g on and the public d, and proſperity of your 
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in authority was given to the Earls of Shrewſbury, 


book, containing letters to and from Sir Amias Pawlet, 


. A TER our hearty commendations, we find by 
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DAV Y $S OX. 
through it (y) in the manner that Camden has related [D]. But it is very remarkable, 
that, while theſc judicial ſteps were raking, the other method, to which the Queen her- 
ſelf ſeemed to incline, proceeded alſo, and Secretary Walſingham, notwithſtanding his V. III. P. 37%» 
Gickneſs, wrote the very day the warrant was ſigned, which was Wedneſday, February it, 

to Sir Amias Pawlet and Sir Drew Drury, to put them in mind of the aſſocia- 
tion, as a thing that might countenance at leaſt, if not juſtify, this other way of removing 


It is true, that Mr Daviſon ſubſcribed this letter, and wrote (Y Ses the letters 
another to the ſame perſons two days after; but it appears plainly from the anſwer, that 


Queen of Scots conſidered the motion as coming from Walfingham. 
The warrant being delivered to the Lords 
of 


country; that reaſon and policy commandeth, efpe- 
cially having ſo good a warrant and ground for the ſa- 
tisfaction of your conſciences towards God and the dit- 
charge of your credit and reputation towards the world, 
as the oath of aſſociation which you both have ſo ſo- 
lemnly taken and vowed, and eſpecially the matter 
wherewith ſhe ſtandeth charged, being ſo clearly and 
manifeſtly proved againſt her. And therefore ſhe taketh 


1625 


(y) Camd. Annal. 


Eliz. p. 532. 
Strype's Annals, 


referred to in 
note [ E]. 


it moſt unkindly, that men profeſſing that love towards 
her, that you doe, ſhould, in any kind of fort, for lack 


of the diſcharge of your duties, caſt the burthen upon 
her; knowing as you do, her indiſpoſition to ſhed 
blood, eſpecially of one of that ſex and quality, and ſo 
near to her in blood as the ſaid Queen is. Theſe re- 
ſpe&s we find do greatly trouble her Majeſty, who; we 


aſſure you, has ſundry times proteſted, that if the re- 


gard of this danger of her good ſubjects and faithful 
ſervants, did not mote move her than her own peril, 
ſhe would never be drawn to aſſent to the ſhedding her 
blood. We thought it very meet to acquaint you with 
theſe ſpeeches lately paſſed from her Majeſty, referring 
the fame to your good judgments, and io we commit 
you to the prote d ion of the Almighty. 


At London, 
Feb. 1, 1586. | | 
FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, 
WILLIAM DAVISON. 


Your molt aſſured friends, 


This letter was received at Fotheringay, the 2d of 

February, at five in the afternoon. 5 

An abſtract of a letter from Mr Secretary Daviſon, of 
the ſaid iſt of February, 1586, as followeth 


I pray let this and the incloſed be committed to the * 


* fire, which meaſure ſhall be likewiſe meet to your 

* anſwer, after it hath been communicated to her Ma- 

« jeſly for her ſatisfaQtion.” | | 

A pollſcript in a letter from Mr Secretary Daviſon, 
| of the 3d of February, 1586. 


I intreated you in my laſt, to burn my letters ſent 
unto you for the argument ſake, which by your an- 
ſwer to Mr Secretary (which I have ſeen) appeareth 
not to have been done ; I pray you, let me intreat 
you to make heretiques of th' one and the other, as 
I mean to uſe your's, after her Majeſty hath ſeen it. 


A «aa 6 aa 


In the end of the poſtſeript. 


* I pray you let me hear what you have done with 
my letters, becauſe they are not fit to be kept, that 
I may fatisfie her Majeſty therein, who might other- 
wiſe take offence thereat; and if you entreat this 


poſtſcript in the ſame manner, you ſhall not erre a“ 
whit, | 


6 oa - CY LY * 


© (A. Poulet, D. Drury.) 


A copy of a letter to Sir Francis Walſingham, of the 
2d of February, 1586, at 6 in the afternoon, be- 
ing the anſwer to a letter from him, the ſaid Sir 


Francis, of the iſt of February, 1586, received at 


Fotheringhay, the 2d day of February, at five in 
the afternoon. | 


SIR, 


OUR letters of yeſterday, coming to my hands 
this preſent day at five in the afternoon, I would 
not fail, according to your directions, to return my 
anſwer with all poſſible ſpeed, which ſhall deliver unto 
18 Q : you, 
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of Peterborough, ſoon as 
p- 76. | y . H | 
Stowe's Annals, Council, forbid them her preſence, and the 


7. 742. mined, as if ſhe intended to call them to an 
( Strype's Ann. action (5). 


tan. Vol. II. 
p · 1263. 


Life of Mary 
een of Scots, 
p. 120, 128. 


(e) Strype's Ann. 
Vol. III. p. 372. 


Eliz. pe 539. 


b-en guilty, in revealing the 


ſ. veral accounts of this trial, which, in a 
other [G]. In this, however, they all agree, 


you, with great grief and bitterneſs of mind in that I 
am ſo unhappy to have lyven to fee this unhappy day, 
in the ich Iam required, by direction from my moſt 

raCi.4s ſovereign, to do an act which God and the law 
osten My good livings and life are at her Maje- 
fy's diſpoſition, and am ready to looſe them this next 
morrow, yf it ſhall ſo pleaſe her; acknowledging that 
J hold them as of her meer and moſt gracious favour. 
J do not deſire them, to enjoy them, but with her 
Highneſſe's good liking ; but God forbid that I ſhould 
make ſo fowle a ſhipwracke of my conſcience, or leave 
ſo great a blot: to my poſteritie, to ſhed blood without 
law and warrant, truſting that her Majeſty, of her ac- 
cuſtomed clemency, will take this my dutiful anſwer in 
good part (and the rather, by your good mediation) 
as proceeding from one who will never be inferior to 
any chriſtian ſubject living, in duty, honour, love and 
obedience towards his ſovereign. And thus I commit 
you to the mercy of the Almightie. From Fothering- 
hay, the 2d of February, 1586. | 


Your moſt aſſured poore friends, 


A. POULET, 
D. DRURY. 


Your letters coming in the plural number, ſeem to 
be meant as to Sir Drew Drewrye, as to myſelf, 
and yet, becauſe he is not named in them, nei- 
ther the letter directed unto him, he forbeareth to 
make any anſwer, but ſubſcribeth in heart to my 
opinion. | 


[F] And once intended to have written in much 
% | Pronger.] We have ſhewn in it's proper place, what 
7” degree of Queen Elizabeth's reſentment fell upon the 


preſence and the court, but examined, when perhaps 
unwittingly he let fall 22 as if what Mr Daviſon 
ſaid of the Queen's intention, induced him and the reſt f 
the Council, to ſend the warrant by Beale. This ſeems 
to have thrown the ſtorm upon Daviſion, and to have 
4 occaſioned his being committed to the Tower ; the 
| news of which ſo much ſurprized the Treaſurer, that, 
on Monday February the 13th, he drew up a letter to 

the Queen, of which, as Mr Strype aſſures us, the laſt 
F (18'$trype's An- Paragraph ran in the following words (18). * And 
11 nals, Vol. III. having ended that eoncerneth myſelf, 1 cannot in 
* Pe 372. duty forbear to put your Majeſty in mind, that if Mr 
* Daviſon be committed to the Tower, who beſt know- 
* eth his own cauſe, the example will be forrowful to 
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of the Council, they ſent it down by Mr Beale, their Clerk, a man of a four and ſtub· 
born temper, and who had always ſhewn a great bitterneſs againſt the Queen of Scots, 
The day of his departure does not appear, but Queen Mary had notice given her on the 


te unten HR. Monday to prepare for death on the Wedneſday, which ſhe accordingly ſuffered (a). Ag 
Queen El.zabeth was informed of it, ſhe expreſſed great reſentment againſt her 


Lord Treaſurer, who was not only forbid the Queen's 


Court; and cauſed ſome of them to be exa- 
account for the ſhare they had in this tranſ- 


We are not told particularly who theſe Counſellors were, except the Lord 
Vol. III. p. 355. Treaſurer Burleigh (c), who fell into a temporary diſgrace about it, and was actually a 
(0 Biograph. Brj- Witneſs againſt Mr Daviſon, As for the Earl of Leiceſter and Secretary Walſingham, 
they had prudently withdrawn themſelves at the laſt a& of the tragedy, and took care to 
publiſh ſo much by their letters into Scotland (4). As for Sccretary Daviſon, upon whom 
(4) Saunderfon's it Was reſolved the whole weight of this buſineſs ſhould fall, he was deprived of his office, 
and ſent priſoner to the Tower, at which nobody ſeems to have been ſo much alarmed 
as the Lord Treaſurer (e), who, though himſelf at that time in diſgrace, wrote thereupon 
to the Queen in ſtrong terms, and once intended to have written in much ſtronger [F]. 
This application had no +-ffcct; for the Queen having ſent her kinſman Mr Cary, ſon to 
the Lord Hunſdon, into Scotland, to excuſe the matter to King James, charged with a 
letter to him, under her own hand, in which ſhe, in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſible, aſſert- 
(f) Card. Ann, ed her own innocence (F); there was a neceſſity of doing ſomething, that might carry 
an air of evidence, in ſupport of the turn tHe had now given to the death of that Prin- 
ceſs. On the 28th of March following, Daviſon, after having undergone various exami- 
nations, was brought to his trial in the Star-Chamber, for the contempt of which he had 
Queen's counſels to her Privy-Counſellors, and performing 
what he underſtood to be the duty of his office in quality of her Secretary. We have 


variety of circumſtances, differ from each 
that the Judges, who fined him ten thouſand 
| | marks, 


all your faithful ſervants, and joyful to your enemies. 
And as I can remember many examples in your fa- 
* ther's, your brother's, your ſiſter's, yea your own time, 
of committing of counſellors, either to other men's. 
* houſes, or to their own ; ſo can I not remember any 
one example of a counſellor committed to the Tower, 
but where they are attainted afterwards of high- 
* treaſon : and what your Majeſty intendeth to- 
* wards this your ſervant, I know not, but ſure Iam, 
and I preſume to have ſome judgment therein, I 
* know not a man in the land, fo furniſhed univerſally 
for the place, and neither know I any that can come 
near him.” : 

'Thus it was in the firſt minutes of this Lord's letter 
concerning Daviſon, but in his review thereof ſent to 
the Queen, it ran in theſe words with more reſerve. 

I beſeech your Majeſty pardon me, to remember 
to let you underſtand my opinion of Mr Daviſen ; I 
© never perceived by him, that he thought your Ma- 
« jeſty would have miſliked to have had an end of the 
late capital enemy. And what your Majeſty minded 
* to him in your diſpleaſure, I hear to my grief. But 
for a ſervant in that place, I think it hard to find a 
like qualified perſon. Whom to ruin in your heavy 
* diſpleaſure, ſhall be more your * 7 than 


6 his.? 


[6G] Which in a variety of circumſtances, differ from 
each other.) The learned Camden has given a yery ſuc- 
cin& and elegant detail of the proceedings (10), be- 8 
ſides which, there is a manuſcript account of the trial Eliz- p. 54% 
in Caius College in Cambridge (20), and a third in the 8 
Bodleian Library in Oxford, taken by one William (20) 3. 9,267 
Nutt (21), who was an eye witneſs. Whoever ſhall com- NOI, . 
pare theſe, will find the truth of what is aſſerted in che /g Tiff 
text; and that they very ſeldom agree preciſely in any 1843. 39% 
thing, not ſo much as ſetting down in the ſame order, p. 235* 
the names of the Commiſſioners, a thing in itſelf very . 
material, not only in regard of their precedency, but --, /7Z 
alſo as to their order in ſpeaking. Theſe commiſſioners _/. , 
were Sir Chriſtopher Wray, Chief Juſtice of England, Ortel, 
who for the time, ſat as Lord Privy-Seal ; the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the Archbiſhop of York, 
the Earl of Worceſter, the Earl of Cumberland, and the 
Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Grey and Lord Lumley, Sir 
James Croft the Comptroller, Sir Gilbert Gerrard Ma- 
ſter of the Rolls, the Lord Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Edmund Anderſon ; Sir Roger Manwood, 
the Lord Chief Baron, and Sir Walter Mildmay, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr Camden aflerts, that 
the charge againſt him, by Popham the . 
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1627 
marks, and impriſonment during the Queen's pleaſure, gave him a very high character, | 
and declared him to be, in their opinions, both an able and an honeſt man (g). One (g) State Trials, 
thing is very remarkable, that, in the concluſion of this buſineſs, Sir Chriſtopher Wray, 
Chief Juſtice of the Queen's Bench, told the Court, that, though the Queen had been 
offended with her Council, and had left them to examination, yet now ſhe forgave them, 
being ſatisfied that they were miſled by this man's ſuggeſtions (5). Sir James Melvile, (s) tn the Mss. 
who wrote at that time, and who ſeems to have had ſome prejudice againſt Daviſon, ſaid te, eite 

8 f , , g ibrary, at the 
very candidly and fairly, upon this occaſion, that he was deceived by the Council (i). As cloſe. 
ſoon as the proceeding was over, the Queen, to put it out of doubt with the King of 
Scots, that his mother was put to death without her privity or intention, ſent him the 
judgment given againſt Daviſon, ſubſcribed by thoſe who had given it, and exemplified un- 
der the Great Seal, together with another inftrument, under the hands of all the Judges of 
England, that the ſentence againſt his mother could not in the leaſt prejudic: his title to the 
ſucceſſion (&). As for Mr Daviſon, now left to a ſtrange reward for his paſt ſervices, a (4)Camd Annal. 
long impriſonment, which brought upon him downright indigence, he comforted himſelf Ez: 2547-548: 
with the thoughts of his innocence z and, to ſecure his memory from being blaſted by 
that judgment which had withered his fortune, he had long before wrote an Apology for 
his on conduct, which he addrefled to Secretary Walſingham, as the man moſt intereſted 
in it, and who could beſt teſtify whether what he affirmed was truth or not. In this he 
gave a very clear and natural detail of the tranſaction, which coft him all his ſuffer- 
ings [H J. Ir is allowed by all who have written on this ſubject, and more eſpecially by 


i) Memoirs of 
the remarkable 
Affairs of State 
in Engl-nd and. 
Scotland, p. 172. 


Vol. VII. p. 20. | 


ral, was, that the Queen, from her innate clemency, 
never intended the Queen of Scots, though condemned, 
ſhould have been put to death, notwithflanding which, 
ſhe ordered the warrant to be drawn up, and commit- 
ted it to Daviſon's truſt and ſecrecy. Neither of the 
other trials come up to this, but ſay, only, that ſhe 
committed the warrant of ſpecial care and truſt, to Mr 
Daviſon, that it might be ready on any ſudden occa- 
fion. Mr Daviſon's defence in the Cambridge manu- 
{cript, differs in ſeveral things from Camden's account of 
it ; the Oxford manuſcript differs from both, eſpecially 
in this, that it aſſerts, Mr Daviſon affirmed therein, 
that when the Queen. delivered him the warrant, ſhe 
did it with this expreſſion, Now you have it, let me 
© be troubled no more with it.“ It is in all the trials 
agreed, that the Lord Treaſurer's evidence, and Da- 
viſon's own examinations, were all the proofs inſiſted 
upon ; but that the Queen's Counſel refuſed to read 
_ thoſe examinations, as things improper to be divulged, 
nor is there a ſyllable of them in any of the trials. Yet 
they are ſtill preſerved, and the curious reader may 
have recourſe to them if he pleaſes. 
[H] Which coft him all his ſufferings.) The follow- 
ing paper is ſo curious, and fo difficult to be met with, 
that it is preſumed the reader will be very well pleaſed 


valuable pieces, which, for the illuſtration of Hiſtory, 
(22) Tranſcribed has been inſerted in this collection (22). 

by Mr [-hoUrry, 
of hit chur-h, 
from the Papers 


of on Amias 
Pau let, 


Secretary Daviſon's Apology, addreffed to Sir Francis 
OY Walſingham. 


On Wedneſday the firſt of this preſent, about ten of 
the elock, came one of the Grooms of the Chamber to 
me, to let me underſtand, that her Majeſty had called 
for me by my Lord Admiral, who was in the Privy- 
Chamber. I found his Lordſhip there, who told me the 
cauſe of my ſending for. Having firſt ſummarily diſ- 
courſed unto me, ſome ſpeech that had paſſed that 
morning betwixt her Mjeſty and him, touching the 
execution of the Scottiſh Queen, the concluſion of 
which was, that ſhe would no longer defer it, and there- 


bring the warrant unto her : whereupon, returning to 
my chamber, I took both that and divers other things 
to be ſigned for her ſervice, and returning back, ſent 
in Mr Brook to ſignify my being there to her Majeſty, 
who immediately called for me. At my coming in, her 
Majeſty, firſt aſking me Whether I had been abroad that 
fair morning? adviſing me to uſe it oftener, and re- 
prehending me for * contrary, finally demanded, 
What I had in my hand< ? I anſ ered, divers warrants, 
and other things, to be ſigned for her Majeſty's ſervice 

dne enquired wu hether my Lord Admiral had not ſent 
for me, and whether I hid not brought up the warrant 
for the Scots Queen? I anſwered yes, and thereupon 
calling for it, I delivered it into her hands. After the 
reading thereof, calling for pen and iak, ſhe ſigned it, 


to find it here, as it muſt be eſteemed one of the moſt 


fore had commanded him to ſend expreſsly for me to 


Camden, 


and laying it from her, aſked me. Whether I was not 
heartily ſorry that it was done? mine anſwer was, that 
I was forry a Lady ſo near in blood to herſelf, and of 
her place and quality, ſhou'd ſo far forget her duty to 
God and her Majeſty, as to give her this cauſe. But 
ſithence this act of her Majeſty was in all men's opinion 
of that juſtice and neceſſity, that ſhe could not defer it 
without the manifeſt danger of her perſon and ſtate, I 
could not be ſorry to ſee her Majeſty take this courſe of 
removing the cauſe of that danger, which threatened 
the one and the other ; proteſting nevertheleſs, that I 
was ſo far from thirſting after the blood of that unhappy 
Lady, that if there had been any other way to preſere 
her Majeſty and the State from miſchief, than by tak ing 
her life, I could have wiſhed it. But the caſe ſtanding 
ſo in the opinion of all men, that either her Majeſty or 
ſhe muſt die, I muſt confeſs freely, that I preferred the 
death of the guilty before the innocent. After this 
ſhe commanded me to carry it to the Seal, and to give 
my Lord Chancellor order from her to uſe it as ſecretly 


as might be, and, by the way, to ſhow it to Mr Se- 


cretary Walſingham, becauſe ſhe thought the grief 
thereof would kill him outright, for ſo it pleaſed her 
Majefty to ſay of him. This done, ſhe called for the 
reſt of the warrants, and other things I had to fign, and 
diſpatched them all with the beft diſpoſition and wil- 
lingneſs that could be. In the mean time, repeating 
unto me ſome reaſons why ſhe had ſo long deferred the 
matter, as, namely, for her honour's ſake, that the 
world might ſee that ſhe had not been violently or mali- 
ciouſly drawn unto it, ſhe concluded, that ſhe was ne- 
ver ſo ill adviſed as not to ſee and apprehend her own 
danger, and the neceſſity ſhe had to proceed to this 
execution; and thereupon, after ſome intermingled 
ſpeech here and there, ſhe told me, ſhe would have it 
done as ſecretly as might be, and miſliking that it 
ſhould be executed in the open Court, or green of the 
caſtle, expreſsly willed, that it ſhould be done in the 
hall ; which I take to be a certain argument, both of 
her meaning it ſhould be done, and in the form pre- 
ſcribed in the warrant. Bat after I had gathered up 
my papers, and was ready to depart, ſhe fell into ſome 
complaint of Sir Amias Pawlet and others, that might 
have eaſed her of this burthen, wiſhing me yet to deal 
with Mr Secretary, and that he would jointly write to 
Sir Amias and Sir Drury, to ſound their diſpoſitions, 
aiming fill at this, that it might be ſo done, as the 
blame might be removed from herſelf. And though L 
had always refuſed before to meddle therein, upon ſun- 
dry of her Majeſty's former motions, as a thing I utterly 
condemned, yet was I content, as I told her for her 
ſatisfaction, to let Sir Amias underſtand what ſhe ex- 
pected at his hands; albeit I did before-hand aſſure 
myſelf it ſhould be ſo much labour loſt, knowing the 
wiſdom and integrity of the gentleman, who I thought 
would not do any unlawful act for any reſpe& in the 
world ; but finding her Majeſty defirous to have him 


ſounded in this behalf, I departed from her 
WI 
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Camden, that he was a very unbappy, though, at the ſame time, a very capable and 


with promiſe to ſignify ſa much to Mr Secretary, and 
that we would both acquaint Sir Amias of her pleaſure. 
And here repeating to me again, that ſhe would have 
the matter cloſely handled, becauſe of her danger, 1 
promiſed to uſe it as ſecretly as I could ; and fo, for 
that time, departed. That afternoon I repaired to my 
Lord Chancellor, where I procured the warrant to be 
ſealed, having in my way viſited Mr Secretary, and a- 
greed with him about the form of the letter which 
ſhould be written for her Majeſty's ſatisfying to Sir A- 
mias Paulet and Mr Drury, which, at my returning 
to my Lord Chancellor, was diſpatched. The next 
morning I received a letter from Cranmer, wy ſervant, 
whom ] left at Court, fignifying unto me her Majeſty's 
pleaſure, that I ſhould forbear going to my Lord 
Chancellor's till I had ſpoken with her. And within 
an hour after came William Killigrew, with the like 
meſſage from her, whom I returned with this anſwer, 
that I would be at the Court as ſoon as himſelf, and 
give her Majeſty an account of what I had done. At 
my coming to her, ſhe aſked me whether I had been 
at my Lord Chancellor's? I anſwered her, Yes ; ſhe 
demanded, What needed that haſte? I anſwered, that 
J had done no more than ſhe commanded, and thought 
it no matter to be dallied withal ; but, ſaith ſhe, me- 
thinks the beſt and ſafeſt way for me is to have it 
otherways handled, particularizing a form, that ſhe, 
as ſhe pretended, liked better, naming unto me ſome 
that were of that opinion, whoſe judgments ſhe com- 
mended. I anſwered, that I took the honourable and 
juſt way to be the beſt and ſafeſt, if ſhe meant to have 
it done at all; whereto her Majeſty replying nothing 
for that time, left me, and went to dinner. Within a 
day or two after, her Majeſty being in the Privy 
Chamber, called me unto her, and ſmiling told me, 
how ſhe had been troubled with me that night, upon 
a dream ſhe had that the Scots Queen was executed, 


| pretending to be ſo troubled with the news, that if ſhe 


had had a ſword ſhe could have run me through; but 


this being delivered in a pleaſant and ſmiling manner, 
I anſwered her Majeſty, that it was good I was not 
near her ſo long as that humour laſted ; but withal, 
taking hold of her ſpeech, I aſked her Majeſty in great 


earneſtneſs, What it meant? and Whether, having 


proceeded thus far, ſhe had not a meaning to go for- 


ward with the execution? Confirming this with a ſo- 


temn oath, and ſome vehemency, ſhe anſwered yes; 
but ſhe thought it might receive a better form, becauſe, 
faith ſhe, this caſteth the whole burthen upon myſelf ; 
whereto I replied, that the form preſcribed by her war- 
rant was ſuch as the law required, and the only form 
that was to be kept in honour and juſtice. She an- 
ſwered, there were wiſer men than myſelf of another 


opinion; I told her I could not anſwer for other men, 


but this I was ſure of, that I never heard any man give 
ſound reaſon to prove it either honourable or ſafe for 
her Mijeſty, to take any other courſe than that which 
ſtandeth with law and juſtice : ſo without farther repli- 
cation or ſpeech at that time, her Majeſty roſe up and 
left me. 

The ſame afternoon (as I take it) ſhe aſked me. if I 
had heard from Sir Amias Paulet, I told her no: but 
within an hour or two after, going to London, I met 
with letters from him in anſwer to thoſe that were 
written to him by Mr Secretary and myſelf. The next 
morning having acceſs to her Mzjeſty, upon ſome other 
occaſion, I told her I had letters from Mr Paulet, 
which her Majeſty, deſirous to ſee, took and read, but 
finding thereby that he was grieved with the motion 
made unto him, offered his life and all he had to be 
diſpoſed of by her Majefty, but abſolutely refuſing to 
be an inſtrument in any ſuch action as was not war- 
ranted in honour or juſtice. Her Majeſty falling into 
ſome terms of offence, complaining of the dainty (as 
ſhe called it) perjury of him and others, who, contrary 
to their oath of aſſociation, did caſt the burthen upon 
herſelf, ſhe roſe up, and, after a turn or two, went 
into the gallery, whither I followed her: and there re- 
newing her former ſpeech, blaming the niceneſs of 
thoſe preciſe fellows, who in words would do great 
things for her ſafety, but in deed perform nothing: 
and concluded, ſhe would have it well enough done 
without them; and here, entering into particularities, 


honeſt 


named unto me, as I remember, one Wingfield, who, 
ſhe aſſured me, would, with ſome others, undertake 
it: which gave me occaſion to ſhew unto her Majeſty 
how diſhonourable, in my poor opinion, any ſuch 
courſe would be; how far off ſhe would be from ſhun- 
ning the blame and ſtain thereof, which ſhe ſought ſo 
much to avoid; and here, falling particularly into the 
caſe of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drew Drury, told her, 
that *twas a marvellous extremity ſhe would have ex- 
poſed theſe two gentlemen unto, for if, in a tender care 


for her ſecurity, they ſhould have done that which ſhe 


deſired, ſhe muſt either allow their act or diſallow it: 
if ſhe allowed it, ſhe took the matter upon herſelf, with 
her infinite diſhonour ; if ſhe diſallowed it, ſhe over- 
threw thoſe faithful gentlemen, who, ſhe knew, did 
truly and faithfully love her ; and not only themſelves, 
but their whole eſtate and poſtericy ; and therefore 
thought this a moſt dangerous and diſhonourable courſe, 
beth for herſelf and them; and ſo, after ſome parti- 
cular ſpeech of Mr Secretary and others, touchin 
ſome matters paſt heretofore, her Majeſty calling to 
underſtand whether it was time to go to the clcſer, 
brake off our diſcourſe. | 8 

At my next acceſs to her Majeſty, which I take was 
Tueſday, the day before my coming from Court, I 
having certain things to be ſigned, her Majeſty entered 
of herſelf into ſome earneit diſcourſe of the danger ſhe 
daily lived in, and how it was mere than time this 
matter was diſpatched, ſwearing a great oath, that it 
was a ſhame for them all that it was not done; and 
thereupon ſpake unto me to have a letter written to 
Mr Poulet for the diſpatch thereof, becauſe the longer 
it was deferred, the more her danger increaſed ; 
whereunto (knowing what order had been taken by my 
Lords in fending the commiſſion to the Earls] I an- 
ſwered, that I thought there was no neceſſity of ſuch a 
letter, the warrant being ſo general and ſufficient as it 
was. Her Majeſty replied little elſe, but that ſhe 
thought Mr Poulet would look for it. And this, as 
near as I can poſlibly remember, is a faithful and true 
report of what hath paſſed betwixt her Majeſty and 
me, from the day of ſigning the warrant, and the com- 
mandment given unto me to carry it unto the Seal, 
until the hour of my departure from the Court. In all 
which I muſt proteſt unfeignedly before God, that I 
neither remember any ſuch commandment given me by 
her Majeſty as is pretended, neither did ever I con- 
ceive ſuch an intent or meaning in her; and that my 
innocency herein may the better appear, let it be con- 
ſidered, firſt, what the commandment is; and next, 
upon what conſiderations it was granted: the command- 
ment, as I underſtand it, hath two parts, one, that I 
ſhould conceal it from the reſt of her Majeſty's Coun- 
cil ; another, that I ſhould retain it by myſelf until 
fome tumultuary time, as a thing her Majeſty meant 
not otherwiſe to put in execution ; both which, I muſt 
in all duty and humbleneſs, under her moſt gracious 
favour, abſolutely deny. And, for the firſt, I truſt, 
her Majeſty, in her princely and honourable nature, 
will not deny, but that fhe firſt ſent for me by my Lord 
Admiral to bring the warrant unto her, which proveth 
that his Lordſhip was acquainted with her purpoſe ; 
and next, that ſhe gave me expreſs word, both to car- 
ry it forthwith to the Seal, with a meſſage to my Lord 
Chancellor, who confequently muſt be acquainted with 
it, and alſo, by the way, to impart it to Mr Secre- 
tary ; ſo that theſe three being made privy to it 
with her own good liking, and myſelf, as I ſay, not re- 
ſtrained from the contrary by any ſuch commandment 
as is pretended, what reaſon had I to conceal it from 
my Lord Treaſurer, to whom my Lord Admiral had 
firſt imparted it, or from my Lord Leiceſter, to whom 
her Majeſty had ſignified as much; as, likewiſe, to 
Mr Vice-Chamberlain ; and, as they are all well ac-_ 
quainted with the reſt of the whole proceeding, and, 
as far intereſted in the cauſe as myſelf or any of the 
others, unleſs her Majeſty had a meaning that Mr Se- 
cretary and I ſhould have dealt alone in ſending of it to 
the Earls, which, for mine own part, I confeſs I ne- 
ver liked, knowing her Majeſty's purpoſe was often to 
myſelf to remove as much of the burthen as ſhe might 
from her own ſhoulders upon others, which I knew my 
own unfit to ſuſtain, Now, ſeeing the end of 58 1 


> 


* 


: 


honeſt man. As fuch: we have ſeen hich recominended to Queen Elizabeth by the Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh (J), and as ſuch he was ſtrongly recommended by the Earl of Eſſex to 


King James. 


It ſeems, that noble perſon ſtuck faſt by him under his misfortunes, which 


plainly ſhews the party to which he had always adhered. That Lord loſt no opportunity 
of ſolliciting the Queen in his favour, and never let flip any occaſion of teſtifying for 
him the warmeſt and the ſincereſt affection (m). At length, it ſeems, he was not alto- 
gether unſucceſsful z for though; upon the death of Secretary Walſingham, the * 
abſolutely rejected his motion, that Mr Daviſon ſhould come into his place, yet, after- 
wards, it ſeems, that ſhe yielded, in ſome degree, as plainly appears by the Earl's letter to 
King James, which, for that reaſon, is placed in the notes IJ. That we are under an in- 
capacity of tracing him farther, is owing to the profound ſilence of the writers of thoſe times, 


and ſealing this warrant, in all reaſonable probability 

and judgment, was to 50 forward, withal that the de- 
lay thereof did infinitely increaſe her Majeſty's peri], 
and thereby hazard the whole eſtate ; ſeeing it was im- 
parted to ſome by her Majeſty's own order, and no 
cauſe or poſſibility being ſealed to keep it from the reſt, 
as much intereſted in the cauſe as myſelf ; and, finally, 
ſceing I could neither, as I take it, in law nor duty of 
a a good ſubje&, conceal it from them, the cauſe im- 
porting ſo greatly her Majeſty's life as it did, and the 
diſpoſition both of the time and the ſtate of things at 
home and abroad, being ſuch as it was, I truſt it ſhall 
ſufficiently appear, that I was both in reafon, duty, 
and neceſſity, forced thereunto, unleſs | would have 
wilfully endangered myſelf, whoſe offence, if aught in 


the mean time had happened amiſs unto her Majeſty, 


muſt have been in my own cenſure, worthy of a thou- 
ſand deaths; and as to my proceeding therein with the 
reſt of my Lords, after it was reſolved that it was nei- 
ther fit nor convenient to trouble her Majeſty any far- 


ther with it, conſidering that ſhe had done all that the 
law required at her hands, and that ſhe had both to- 


myſelf and others ſignified, at other times, her indiſ- 
' poſition to be acquainted with the particular circum- 
ſtances of time, place, Sc. and that to detain the 
warrant, in expectation of any farther directions from 
herſelf, was both needleſs and dangerous, conſidering 
the hourly hazards her Majeſty lived in. And finally, 
that my Lords knowing her Majeſty's unwillingneſs to 
bear all the burthen alone, were content moſt reſo- 
lutely, honourably, and dutifully, to eaſe her as much 
as they might; with what reaſon and juſtice ſhould I 
have hindered the courſe of juſtice, tending ſo greatly 
to her Majeſty's ſafety, and preſervation of the whole 
realm; and for the other part of keeping it by me to 
ſuch ends as is before alledged, I truſt the world doth 
not hold me ſo undutiful to her Majeſty, or ill adviſed 
for my particular, as to take ſuch a charge upon me, 
to the evident peril of her Majeſty's life, ſubverſion of 
the whole eſtate, and mine own utter overthrow ; 
neither is there cauſe to think, I ſpeak in all reverence, 
and under her Majeſty's gracious favour, that her Ma- 
jeſty having proceeded ſo far as ſhe had done, to the 
trial of that lady's fact, found her guilty, by a moſt 
honourab'e jury of her Nobility, aſſembled her Parlia- 
ment only for that purpoſe, graciouſly heard their pe- 
titions, and diſmiſſed them with ſo great hope, pub- 
liſhed afterwards the Proclamation for her diſablement, 
rejected the ſuits both of the French and Scottiſh Kings 
for her life, and returned their Ambaſſadors hopeleſs ; 
confirmed the impriſonment by her letters to both 
Princes, (ſome of which it pleaſed her to communicate 
with myſelf,) proteſted many hundred times her ne- 
ceſſity and reſolution to go through with all, (albeit 
for ſundry reaſons ſhe had fo long deferred it) having 
given her commandment to me many days before, to 
bring up the warrant unto her, and then voluntarily 
ſent for it by my Lord Admiral, figning it as ſoon as 
I brought it, her expreſs commandment given me to 
carry it to the Seal, and to have it ſecretly handled. 
And, finally, her particular direction, whilſt ſhe was 
ſigning other things, at the ſame time to have the exe- 
cution done in the Hall, miſliking that it ſhould be 
done in the Green or open Court, with a number of 
other foregoing and following circumſtances, may ſuf- 
ficiently teſtify her Majeſty's diſpoſition to have it pro- 
ceeded in. Albeit ſhe had to myſelf and others de- 
clared her unwillingneſs to have been made acquainted 
with the time, and other circumſtances, having done 


all that the law required of her, or that in honour was 
fit and expedient for her to do. 


VOL. III. No. 137. 


who, 


[LI] Which for that reaſon is placed in the notes.] 
We will, in this note, diſcuſs with as much a brevity as 
poſſible, what relates to the character and fortune of 
Secretary Daviſon. After his account of his trial in 
the Star-Chamber, Camden winds up his relation in 
the following words (23). Thus Daviſon, a man of 
6 good ſenſe, but not at all ſkilled in court- arts, hav- 
* 1ng, as many thovght, been introduced upon the ſtage 
purely to perform his part in this tragedy, was obliged 
to quit his ſtation now it was over, and thruſt behind 
* the ſcene, not without general compaſſion, into a 
* tedious impriſonment.” It appears plainly, that this 
was our author's own ſentiments of the matter, tho? 
introduced by him, as the common opinion of the 
times. But if Daviſon was brought in only to act a 
part, it may be enquired who it was that recommended 
him as a fit perſon for ſuch a purpoſe ? In the Oxford 
copy of his trial (24), it is ſaid, that Mr Daviſon, in 
his defence, affirms, that he communicated it only to 
the Treaſurer, and the 'Treaſurer to the reſt of the 
Council ; that Lord was alſo the only witneſs againſt 
him, and from hence one would imagine, that he 
thought him fit to act his part, if his own letters, which 
the reader has ſeen, did not ſpeak a very contrary lan- 
guage. We have already ſhewn, that Daviſon was 
brought into buſineſs by the Earl of Leiceſter and his 
friends, but he was made Secretary by the Queen 
herſelf. The Earl of Eſſex in one of his letters to Mr 
Daviſon, writes thus (25), © I told her how many 
* friends and well-wiſhers the world did afford you, 
and how for the moſt part throughout the whole realm, 
her beſt ſubjects did wiſh, that ſhe would do herſelf 
* the honour to repair you, and reſtore you to that 
* ſtate which ſhe had overthrown ; your humble ſuf- 
* fering of theſe harms, and reverend regard to her 
* Majeſty, muſt needs move a princeſs ſo noble and fo 
* juſt, to do you right; and more I had ſayd, if 
* my gift of ſpeech had been any way comparable to 
* my love. Her Majeſty ſeeing her judgment opened 
by the ſtory of her own actions, ſnewed a very feeling 
* compaſſion for you; ſhe gave you many praiſes, and 
* amongſt the reſt, that which ſhe ſeemed to pleaſe 
* herſelf in, was, that you were a man of her own 
choice. In truth, ſhe was ſo well pleaſed with thoſe 
* things, that ſhe ſpake and heard of you, as I dare, 
if of things future there be any aſſurance, promiſe to 
* myſelf, that your peace will be made to your own 
content, and the deſires of your friends, I mean in 
* her favour and your own fortune, to a better eſtate 
© than, or at leaſt the ſame you had, which with all 
my power I will employ myſelf to effect.“ It is not 
eaſy to make this agree with the ſtory of a man brought 
upon the ſtage to act a particular part, and then to be 
ſtripped and neglected. But farther till, upon the 
death of Sir Francis Walſingham, in 1590 (26), the 
Earl of Eſſex again repreſented to the Queen, that Mr 
Daviſon was the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed him, and that 
ſhe could not find a perſon in England, that in the 
ſpace of three or four years, would know how to ſettle 
himſelf, to ſupport ſo great a burthen, How the 
Queen received this, take in his own words. * She 
* gave me leave to ſpeak, heard me with patience ; 
© confeſſed with me, that none was ſo ſufficient, and 
* could not deny, but that which ſhe lays to your 
* charge, was done without hope, fear, malice, envy, 
or any reſpect of your own, but merely for her ſafety 
both of ſtate and perſon. In the end, ſhe abſolutely 
* denied to let you enjoy that place, and willed me to 
« reſt ſatisfied, for ſhe was reſolved. Thus much I 
* write to let you know, I am more honeſt to my 
friends, than happy in their cauſes, What you will 
EC have 
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(1) In the let- 
ters cited in 
note [F]. 


(m) Caba'a, P, i. 
p. 213. 


(23) Camd. Ann. 
Eliz. p. 544,545 


(24) See the for- 
mer reference to 
that MS, 


(25) Cabala, P, lo 
p. 213. 


(26) Camd. Ann. 
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ground of the Queen's reſolution, was the conſequences 


i (27) Cabala, P, i. 
pP. 213. 


(a) Preſace to 
the Works of the 
moſt Rev. Father 
in God Sir Wil- 
liam Dawes, 
Bart. in 3 Vo- 
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DAVISON, DAWES. 


who, while they celebrate the fortunate and great, leave the leſs bappy in obſcurity, how. 
ever virtuous or worthy. But, as it is, we have not only collect | 


the ſcattered mate. 


rials of his memoirs into a body, and thereby added a confiderable- character to this ex- 
tenſive collection, but have alſo (which is one of the principal intentions of this work) 
detected a great deal of falſe hiſtory, which has been long obtruded on the world, to the 


prejudice of truth, and of this Gentleman's memory, who, 


eſteemed worthy of all honours, 


high office, but eaſily, naturally, and gradually, in the very fame way that his predeceſ. 
ſors Cecil, Smith, and Walſingham, had done, and with the general approbation of all 
the Council, We ſee that, as he was no mean of obſcure perſon when called to that high 


employment, ſo he was not given to ſerve turns at the 


peril of his life and reputation; 


and that, notwithſtanding the Star- Chamber ſentence, he very well knew how to make 
his innocence plain, both to that age and to poſterity. Whatever motives thoſe authors 
might have, who lived near theſe times, to palliate or conceal the circumſtances of that 
ation, which proved the cauſe of Mr Daviſon's fall, we lie under no temptation, and 
are as free from any inclination to hide or to throw a ſhade over truth. In removing 
all ſuch obſtructions, and bringing into open day theſe ſingular and intereſting points, we 
not only rectify the partial accounts which are contained in private memoirs, and ſupply 

the neceſſary deficiences of general hiſtories, but apply to their proper uſe, and bring to 
the publick view, in an agreeable light, thoſe remains of theſe buſy times, which, other- 
wiſe, might lie hid in ſtudies, and be at moſt known only to a very few, who, either 
through indolence or timidity, decline any communication of what, by a long courſe of 


reading in this way, they have diſcovered, 


have me do for your ſuit, I will as far as my credit is any 
thing worth. I have told moſt of the Council, of my 
* manner of dealing with the Queen; my Lord Cham- 
* berlain tells me, he hath dealt for you alſo, and they 
* all ſay, they wiſh as I do, but in this world that is 
It may be preſumed, that the principal 


which ſhe foreſaw muſt attend making Daviſon again 
Secretary, in reference to the King of Scots, and the ap- 
prehenſion of this, very probably occaſioned the Earl of 
Eſſex to write the following letter to that monarch (27). 

* Moſt excellent King, for him that is already bound 
* for many favours, a ftile of thankfulneſs is much 
fitter than the humour of ſuing ; but ſo it falls out, 
* that he, which to his own advantage would have 
* ſought nothing in your favour, but your favour itſelf ; 
* doth now for another, become an humble petitioner 
to your Majeſty : your Majeſty cannot be ſuch a 
« ſtranger to the affairs of this country; but as you 
know what actions are done in this place, ſo you un- 
* derſtand the minds of the men by whom they are done. 
Therefore I doubt not, but the man for whom I ſpeak, 
is ſomewhat known to your Majeſty, and being 
known, I preſume of greater favour (Mr Secretary 
* Daviſon) being fallen into her Majeſty's diſpleaſure 
and diſgrace, beloved of the beſt and moſt religious of 
* this land, doth ſtand as barred from any preferment, 
* orreſtoring in his place, except out of the honour and 
* nobleneſs of your own royal heart, your Majeſty will 


_ undertake his cauſe. To leave the nature of his 
fault to your Majeſty's beſt r and report of 
your own ſervant ; and to ſpeak of the man, I muſt 
ſay truly, that his ſufficiency in Council and matters 
of ſtate, is ſuch, as the Queen confeſſeth, in her 
kingdom ſhe hath not ſuch another. 
religion, and worth, in all degrees, is of the world 
taken to be ſo great, as no man in his good fortune 
hath had more general love than this gentleman in 
his diſgrace : and if to a man fo worthy in himſelf, 
and fo eſteemed of all men, my words might avail ; 


but in all places of Chriſtendom where this gentleman 
is any thing known, if you ſhould now be the author 
of his reſtoring to his place, which in effe& he now 
is, but that as a man not acceptable to her Majeſty, 


commend this cauſe to your Majeſty, having the war- 


he doth forbear to attend. I do in all humbleneſs, 


by his contemporaries, was 
We ſee he came not ſuddenly or ſurpriſingly into his 


His virtue, 


I would affure your Majeſty, you would get great 
honour and great love, not only here amongſt us, 


rant of a good conſcience, that I know to be both 


© honourable and honeſt, and your Majeſty to the 
© bleſſed protection of that mighty God, to whom will 
pray, for your Majeſty's happy and proſperous 
© eſtate, he that will do your Majeſty all humble ſer- 
5 | 
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DAWES (Sir WII IIA M) Archbiſhop of York in the XVIIIth century, was 


the youngeſt ſon of Sir John Dawes, Baronet [A], by Jane his wife, the daughter and 


only child of Richard Hawkins, of Braintree, in the county of Eflex, Gent. He was 
born September 12, 1671, at Lyons (a ſeat which came by his mother) near Braintree (a); 
and received the firſt rudiments of learning at Merchant-Taylors-School in London, from 
Mr John Hartcliffe, and Mr Ambr. Bonwicke ſucceſſively maſters of that ſchool : under 
whole care he made great proficiency in the knowledge of the Claſſicks ; and was a toler- 


able maſter of the Hebrew tongue, even before he was fifteen years of age; which was 


[4] Was the youngeſt ſon of Sir Fohn Dawes, Kut] 
That family was once poſleſs'd of a very large eſtate : 
and Sir Abraham, our author's great grand-father, was 
accounted one of the richeſt commoners in his time, 
and in ſplendor and magnificence of houſe-keeping liv*d 
up to the port of any nobleman. But, in the time of 
the civil wars, the family adhering to the royal cauſe 
ſuffer d great loſſes and depredations in their fortune. 
An eſtate of theirs, particularly, in one county (1), 
was ſequeſter'd to the value of 15001. per ann. and 


the family ſeat at Rowhampton in Surrey, where the 


furniture amounted to ſeveral thouſand pounds, was 
plunder'd. To make the family ſome ſort of amends, 


K. Charles II. created, in 1663, Sir John (the father of 


chiefly 


the late Sir William, of whom we are writing) a baro- 
net; in memory of paſt ſervices and ſufferings, and eſ- 
pecially as an acknowledgment of the ſeveral conſider- 
able ſums of money, tranſmitted by him and his father 
to the royal family, during their exile. Sir John was 
a perſon of excellent qualities, every way ſuitable tothe 


dignity he was promoted to : but his exaltation to ho- 


nour would not have ſo well become the depreſſion of 


his fortune, had it not been his happineſs to marry a 


lady of a very plentiful one, Jane, the daughter and 
only child of Richard Hawkins, Gent. as 1s above- 


mention'd; by whom he had ſeveral children, and a- (2, Prefict, K. 
mong the reſt, three ſons, whereof Sir Villiam was the a. above, 5. 


youngelt (2). TB) Upon 


vi, vii, 


VI. 


J Ihid 
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chiefly owing to the additional care that Dr Kidder, afterwards Biſhop of Bath and _ 
Wells, was pleaſed to take of his education (5). In Act Term 1687, he became a ſcho- (4) 1b. p. i, ix. 
lar of Sc John's College in Oxford, and after his continuance there two years or upwards, fbr Eine une 
was made Fellow (c). But his father's title and eſtate ſoon deſcending to him, upon the Reger of Rayne 
death of his two brothers which happened about the ſame time [B]; he left Oxford, w. 
and entering himſelf a Nobleman in Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, lived in his eldeſt bro- (e) woce, Athens 
ther's chambers ; and, as ſoon as he was of fit ſtanding, took the degree of Maſter of val 7727 1088. 
Arts (d). His intention, from the very firſt, was to enter into holy orders; and there- 
fore to qualify himſelf for that purpoſe, among other introductory works, he ſeems to (4) Prefice, e. 
have made ſome of our late eminent Divines a conſiderable branch of his ſtudy, even be- ai. ' © * 
fore he was eighteen years of age: And he ſhewed always a ſerious and devout temper of 
mind, and a true ſenſe and love of piety and religion (e). After he had taken his Maſter (i. p. xi, xii. 
of Arts degree, not being of age to enter into holy orders, he thought it proper to viſit 
the eſtate he was now become owner of, and ta make a ſhort tour into ſome other parts 
of the kingdom; which he had not yet ſeen. But his intended progreſs was, in ſome mea- 
ſare, ſtopped by his happening to meet with Frances, the eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas 
Darcy, of Braxſtead-Lodge, in Eſſex, Baronet, a fine and accompliſhed woman, whom 
he made his addreſſes to, and, not long after, married (F). As ſoon as he came to (% Ibid. p. xvi. 
a competent age, he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt by Dr Compton, Biſhop of Lon- 
don [C]. Shortly after, he was created Doctor in Divinity, by a Royal Mandate, in or- 
der to be qualified for the Maſterſhip of Catherine-Hall ; to which he was unanimouſly 
elected, in 1696, upon the death of Dr John Echard (g). At his coming thither he 
found the bare caſe of a new chapel, begun by his predeceſſor; to the finiſhing, and 6 
fitting up of which, he contributed very liberally (5). And, among other beneficial 17. Ibis. 
acts to his College, he obtained, through his intereſt with Queen Anne and her chief © 
Miniſters, an act of Parliament for annexing the firſt prebend of Norwich, which ſhould 7;) Ibid. p. xi, 
become vacant, to the Maſterſhip of Catherine- Hall for ever (i). Not long after his , i. 
election, he became Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, and diſcharged that dignity with (69) Ibid. p. ii, 
univerſal applauſe (c). In 1696, he was made one of the Chaplains in ordinary to King is. 
William; and, ſhortly after, was preſented by his Majeſty to a Prebend of Wor- 
ceſter (J) [Di, in which he was inftalled Auguſt 26, 1698 (). On the 1oth of No- 
vember 1698, he was collated by Archbiſhop Tenniſon to the Rectory, and, the 19th Ce 
of December following, to the Deanery, of Bocking in Eſſex (n): and behaved in that by rr. witic, Ff; 
pariſh in a very charitable and exemplary manner [E]. After Queen Anne's acceſſion to „ 
the throne, he was made one of her Majeſty's Chaplains, and by his excellent behaviour | 
came to be ſo great a favourite with her, that he had a reaſonable expectation of being 2 eg 
advanced to ſome of the higheſt dignities in the Church. Accordingly, though he hap- G 
pened accidently to miſs of the Biſhoprick of Lincoln [F], which became vacant in the 1, e 


Mn 4 17500. 


h year p · 68, 70. 


(g) Ibid. p. xxi. 


(1) Ibid p. xx. 


Iz] Upon the death of his two brothers, which hap- birth or fortune, is apt to create in weak heads, and 
pened about the ſame time.) The elder of the two, Sir © an utter enemy to thoſe little feuds. about dues and 
Robert, then a nobleman of Catherine-Hall in Cam- perquiſites, which are often known to embroil whole 
bridge, died unexpectedly of a violent fever; and the * pariſhes, and breed confuſion, wherever they are too 
younger, whoſe name was John, then a Lieutenant of * rigidly infiſted on; ſo, to preſerve an harmony and 
a ſhip belonging to a ſquadron commanded by Sir John good underſtanding with his people, his cuſtom was, 
Narborough, was (in waiting on ſome company from * every ſunday, to invite a certain number of the better 
on board) much about the ſame time unhappily drown'd. * fort to dine with him, when, all the while, ſuch a 
Their deaths were in a manner ſo coincident, that one freedom was viſible, as made every one to think him- 
3) Thid, p. xii, and the ſame poſt brought the news of both (3). * felf at home, and ſuch a plenty withal, as ſhew'd that 
Dl LC] He was ordained Deacon and Prieft by Dr Comp- bis liberality was extended to many more than thoſe, „ 
ton Biſpop of London] Upon which occaſion (as we are who had the honour to fit at his table (7). He (5) Ibid, p. xxiv, 
told) he was often heard to ſay, That, when he laid * uſed to preach, himſelf, conſtantly, while he con- =xv. 
* aſide his lay-habit' (in which he was as elegant, as * tinued Rector of that pariſh. And his uſual method | 
others of the like ſtation) © he did it with the greateſt * was, to make choice of ſome principal paſſage out of 
| * pleaſure in the world, and look'd upon Holy Orders the goſpel for the day, in the morning, and to preach 
* as the higheſt honour that could be conferr'd upon * upon the ſame text in the afternoon, b way of repe- 
8) bis. p. xvii, him (4). | * tition and improvement. His diſcourſes were uſually 
- [D] Was preſented by his Majefly to a prebend of plain and familiar, and ſuch as were beſt adapted to 
Morceſter.] In a ſermon, preach'd at Whitehall, Nov. a country audience (8) : and yet, under his manage- (8) Ibid. p. xxui. 
o | . 
6 
« 


(5) The rst in 5, 1696 (5), he pleaſed the King ſo well, that his Ma- ment and manner of exprefſion, they far ſurpaſs'd the 
* moſt elaborate compoſitions of other men: for ſuch 
tos was the comelineſs of his perſon, the melody of his 
voice, the decency of his action, and the majeſty of his 
: whole appearance, that he might well be pronounced 
3 an earneſt of his future favour, and a pledge of what * the moſt compleat Pulpit-Orator of his age (9). (9) Ibid. p. Avi. 
1 &, * he intended to him (6). [F] Though be happen d accidentally to miſs of the 
n. [E] And behav'd in that pariſh in a very charitable Biſhoprick of Lincoln.] The reaſon of his miſling of it, 
and exemplary manner.) The author of the preface to was this; being appointed to preach before Queen 

his ſermons informs us, that The care of mens ſouls Anne on the 3oth of January, (whilſt that Biſhopric 
was the principal ingredient of his character; but was vacant by the death of Dr James Gardiner) Sir 

* what gave an additional luſtre to this, and made him William was not afraid to utter ſome bold truths, which 
indeed the darling of the whole neighbourhood, was at that time were not ſo well reliſh'd by certain perſons 
the reſpect he likewiſe had to men's bodily wants and in power, who took occafion from thence to perſuade 
x infirmities, in his kind condeſcenſion and liberality to the Queen (contrary to her inclination) to give it to 
x the poor. For as he was a ſtranger to that ſupercili- Dr W. Wake, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 
ous diſdain, which a ſenſe of ſuperiority, either in however made no impreſſion upon Sir William: and 

| therefore 


Jeſty ſent for him, and without any manner of ſollicita- 
ton gave him a Prebend of Worceſter, with this ſhort 
compliment, That the thing indeed was but ſmall, 
and not otherwiſe worth his acceptance, but as it was 


1632 


(e) Preface, &e. 
as above, p. xxix, 
xxx, xxxi. 


) Survey of 
the Cathedrals, 
&c. as above, 


p. 338. 

(2) Ibid. p. 63. 
(r) Preface, &c. 
as above, p. xxxii, 


xxxili. 


(3) Ibid, P li. 
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year 170g x yet her Majeſty, of her own mere motion, named him to the ſce of Cheſter 
(0), in the year 1707, upon the death of Dr Nicolas Stratford: and he was conſecrated 
February 8, 1707-8 (p). In 1713-4, he was, by the recommendation of his worthy 
predeceſſor Dr John Sharp, tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Vork; being elected 
thereto February 26, and enthronized by proxy the 24th of March following (q). He 
continued above ten years in this eminent ſtation [G], honoured and reſpected by all. 
At length a diarrhœa, to which he had been ſubject ſeveral times before, coming to be 
attended with a fever, and ending in an inflammation of his bowels, it put a period to 
his life April 30, 1724, in the fifty-third year of his age (r). He was buried in the 
chapel of Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, near his Lady, who died December 22, 1705, in 
the 29th year of her age. By her he had ſeven children, William, Francis, William, 
Thomas, who all died young; and Elizabeth, Jane, and Darcy, that ſurvived him (5). 
He was author of ſeveral things ; ſome whereof were publiſhed by himſelf [HJ, and 
others after his deceaſe under this title, The whole Works of the moſt Reverend Fa- 
© ther in God, Sir William Dawes, Baronet, late Lord Archbiſhop of York, Primate of 


England, and Metropolitan. In three Vols. 8209. With a Preface, giving ſome Ac- 


levity, and chearful without betraying the dignity of his high ſtation. 


count of the Life, Writings, and Character of the Author. Lond. 1733.“ With re- 
gard to his perſon and character: The figure of his body was tall, proportionable, and 
beautiful. There was in his look and geſture ſomething eaſier to be conceived than de- 
ſcribed ; that gained upon every one in his favour, even before he ſpoke one word. His 
behaviour was eaſy and courteous to all. His civility free from the formality of rule, 
flowing immediately from his good ſenſe. His converſation lively without any tincture of 
He had a genius 
well fitted for a ſcholar, a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a ſound judgmenr. 


He was a kind and loving Huſbard, a tender and indulgent Parent, and ſo extraordinary 


good a Maſter, that he never was obſerved to be in a paſſion ; and took care of the ſpiri- 


tual as well as the temporal welfare of his domeſticks. 
haved in a moſt worthy and exemplary manner [I]: 
Friend, a generous Patron, a dcvout Chriſtian, a laborious Prelate, a fine Gentleman, 


In his epiſcopal capacity, he be- 
And, in general, was a kind 


and a worthy Patriot, We ſhall give the reſt of his character in the note X J. 


therefore when he was told by a certain nob'eman, that 
he had loſt a biſhopric by his preaching, his reply was, 


(10) Ibid, p. XXX, 
XXX1, 


* 'That, as to that he had no manner of concern upon 
* him, becauſe his intention was never to gain one by 
preaching (10). | | 

[G) He continued above ten years in this eminent ſta- 
tion ] Upon his being promoted thereto, he was made 
a Privy-Counſellor. And after Queen Anne's demiſe, 


he was conſtituted one of the Lord's Juſtices of the 


(11) Ibid. p. xxxi. 


12) Preface, &c. 
az above, p. Xl, 


(13) Ibid. p. xiii, 
Xxiv. 


(14, ILid. p.xxiii. 


kingdom, until the arrival of the late King George, by 
whom he was call'd again to his place in the Privy- 
Council (11). 

[H] He was author of ſeveral things; ſome wheresf 
wwere publiſh'd by himſelf. ] Thoſe publiſh'd by himſelf, 
were, I. An Anatomy of Atheiſm.* London, 1693, 
49. being a Poem in five ſheets ; dedicated to Sir Geo. 
Darcy, Bart. It has not indeed all the perfections of a 
poetick compoſition ; a luculency of fancy, and pomp 
of expreſſion may perhaps be thought wanting in it: 


but then it has this equivalent excellence, that the ar- 


guments both for and againſt the exiſtence of a God, 
are urg'd and anſwer'd ina clear method, and eaſy 
diction, fitted for the comprehenſion of every common 
reader. This Poem was wrote by the author, before 
he was eighteen years of age (12). II. The Duties 
* of the Cloſet,” &c. written by him before he was 
twenty one years of age (13). III. © The Duty of 
* communicating explain'd and enforc'd, &. compos'd 
for the uſe of his pariſh of Bocking, in order to intro- 
duce there a monthly celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion; which uſed to be adminiſtred, before his coming 
thither, only at the three great feſtivals of the year (14). 
IV. © Sermons preach'd upon ſeveral occaſions before 
King William, and Queen Anne, London, 1707, 82, 
dedicated to Queen Anne. V. He alſo drew up the 
preface to the works of Offspring Blackall, D. D. late 
Biſhop of Exeter, London, 1723, fol. 2 volumes. 

[1] In his epiſcopal capacity, he behav'd in a moſt 
avorthy and exemplary manner.) He viſited his large 
dioceſe with great diligence and conſtancy, Notting- 


hamſhire one year, and Yorkſhire another; but every 


third year he did not hold any viſitation. He per- 
form'd all the offices of his function with becoming 
ſeriouſneſs and gravity. He took great care and cau- 
tion, to admit none but ſufficient labourers into the 
Lord's barveſt ; and when admitted, to appoint them 


ſtipends adequate to their labour. He adminiftred ju- 


tice to all with an equal and impartial hand; being no 


reſpecter of perſons, and making no difference between 


the poor and rich, but eſpouſing all into the inti- 
macy of his boſom, his care, his affibility, his provi- 
ſion, and his prayers (15). 


(15) Preface, &c, 


[X] We hall give the reſt of his character in the 9. xliv, vl. 


note.] So ſtrict an obſerver was he of his word, that no 
conſideration whatever could make him break it; and 
ſo inviolable in his friendſbip, that without the diſco- 
very of ſome eſſential fault indeed, he never departed 
from it. A great point of conſcience it was with him, 
how he made promi ſes for fear of creating fruitleſs ex- 
pectances: but when, upon proper conſiderations, he 
was induced to do it, he always thought himſelf bound 
to employ his utmoſt intereſt to have the thing effected; 
and till a convenient opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf, 
was not unmindful to ſupport the petitioner (if in mean 
circumſtances) at his on expence: for charity indeed was 
the predominant quality of his ſoul (16). 


as reſponſible for the ſouls committed to his charge in 
one reſpect, and as intruſted with the lives and fortunes 
of his fellow ſubjects, in the other. If in ſome par- 
liamentary debates (wherein he made a very conſiderable 
figure) he happen'd to diſſent from other great men, 
who might have the ſame common good in view, but 
ſeem'd to purſue it in a method incongruous to his ſenti- 
ments ; this ought to be accounted his honour, and a 
proof of his integrity, but cannot, with any colour of 
juſtice, be deem'd party-prejudice, or a ſpirit of con- 
tradition in him; becauſe thoſe very men, whom he 
ſometimes oppos'd, at other times he join'd himſelf to, 
whenever he perceiv'd them in the right, The truth 
is, all parties he diſclaim'd. His opinion was, that 
whoever enters the Senate-houſe, ſhould alway carry 
his conſcience along with him; that the honour of God, 
the renown of his prince, and the good of his fellow- 
ſubjects ſhould be, as it were, the Polar-ſtar to guide 
him; that no multitude, though never ſo numerous; 
no faction, though never ſo powerful; no arguments, 
though never ſo ſpecious; no threats, though never ſo 
frightful ; no offers, though never ſo advantageous and 
alluring, ſhould blind his eyes, or pervert him to give 


Both as (16) Ib p.xzii 


a Biſhop and Peer of the realm, he conſider'd himſelf ****: 


xliÞ, xliy. 


any the leaſt vote, not directly anſwerable to the = (17) Ibid. 55 


ments of his own breaſt (17). 
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DEE (Jon n) a perſon famous in the XVIth century for his extenſive learning, | — 
more eſpecially in the Mathematical Sciences; but withal extreamly credulous, extrava- | 

gantly vain, and a moſt deluded enthuſiaſt. He was deſcended from an ancient family of 60 88 

chat name in Radnorſhire (a): his father's name was Rowland Dee, a perſon in good tiangi,Thom. 
circumſtances, and, as Mr Wood tells us, a Vintner in Londer (50). He was born July 3 ſeriptore, 

13th, 1527 (c), at London, and, after ſome time ſpent at ſchool there, and at Chelmſ- 

ford in Efſex, he was, in the year 1542, ſent to St John's College at Cambridge, where (5) Athen. Oxon, 

he applied himſelf, as he affures us, with wonderful diligence to his ſtudies (d) [A]. In 988 

the month of May 1547, he went into the Low- Countries, on purpoſe to converſe with (0 Compendious 
Gemma Friſius, Gerardus Mercator, Gaſpar à Mirica, Antonius Gogava, Sc; and, Jan Des, —Y 
either at the cloſe of that year, or the beginning of the next, returned to Cambridge (e), chap. i. 

where, upon the erecting Trinity College by King Henry the VIIIth, he was choſen one lee Os 

of the Fellows (F), and entered the new College with great applauſe; which fair reputa- Vol. Il. col. 142- 

tion he held not long [BJ. In 1548 he had the degree of Maſter of Arts (g); but, be- CET”. 

ing poſſeſſed with a roving diſpoſition, diſturbed with the injurious reports that were 

ſpread of him, or deſirous of making the Mathematical Knowledge he had acquired, by 3 * 
indefatigable diligence, more conſpicuous, he again left England, the ſame year, and went 

to the Univerſity of Louvain, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf extreamly, ſo that he was (on 
viſited by the Duke of Mantua, by Don Lewis de la Cerda, afterwards Duke of Medina, © 928 
Ccœli, and other perſons of great rank (). While he remained there, Sir William PiC- (e) Vita Joannis 
kering was his pupil (i); and in this Univerſity, it is probable, he had the degree of Des, »: 5: 

Doctor of Laws conferred upon him, though it does not certainly appear. July 15th, ( compendious . 
1550, he went from thence to Paris, where, in the College of Rheims, he read lectures Rebearfall, ch. il. 
upon Euclid's Elements, with prodigious applauſe, and very great offers were made him 1) The fame 

in caſe he would have accepted a Profeſſorſhip in that Univerſity ; which, however, he who was after- 
refuſed (&). In 1551 he returned into England, was well received by Sir John Cheke, yd 3 
introduced to Mr Secretary Cecil, and even to King Edward himſelf, from whom he firſt Queen Elizabeth. 
received a penſion of one hundred crowns a year, which was afterwards exchanged for a (%) Vita Joannis 
grant of the Rectory of Upton upon Severne, his Majeſty's preſentation to which he re- Dee, p. 7. 

ceived May gth, 1553 (J). In the next reign he was, for ſome time, very kindly treat- 8 


ed, hearfall, ch. ii. 


1544, 1545, I was fo vehemently bent to ſtudie, 
that for thoſe years I did inviolably keep this order, 
only to ſleep four hours every night; to allow to 
meat and drink, and ſome refreſhing after, two hours 
every day ; and of the other eighteen hours, all, 


[4] With wonderful dilizence to his fludies] We 
have the life of this extraordinary perſon written in 
ſeveral languages and by various hands, which ſhews, 
that, notwithſtanding all his errors and follies, it was 
thought a point of conſequence, not to our own only, 
but to the literary hiſtory of all Europe, that a juſt ac- * except the time of going to, and being at, the divine 
(% Vita Joannis count of his life and labours ſhould be preſerved (1). ſervice, was ſpent in my ſtudies and learning.” 
Dze,Mathemat ci J his may apologize for the pains taken in this article, [B] Which fair reputation he held not long] He 
Angi, a which we dare aſſure the reader, is both fuller and brought over with him from the Low Countries ſeveral 
rh. more correct than any thing that has been yet publiſhed mathematical inſtruments, made by the direction of 
Nicern Me- concerning him; but, at the ſame time we muſt rea- Gemma Friſius, together with a pair of great globes 
mcires pour ler- dily acknowledge, that the greateſt part of it is founded made by Gerard Mercator, with other things of conſi- 
- 5 ny? on that excellent Latin life of this author, publiſhed derable value ; of all which he not only freely granted 
fre V.. 1. by Dr Thomas Smith, compared, however, through- the uſe to his fellow ſtudents, but made a preſent of 
P. 345, out with many other writers of our own and other na- them to his college at his departure (5). However, (;) Vita Joannis 
Hiſtoire de Ja tions, and with Mr Dee's own writings. He appears his aſſiduity in making aſtronomical obſervations, which, Dee, p. 4+ 
Philofophie Her- from them, as from every thing elſe that relates to him, in thoſe days, were always underſtood as connected 
Athen 3'9' to have been a man vain and conceited in the higheſt with the deſire of penetrating into futurity, brought 
Vol. Il. cal. 142, degree, of which it will be judged no ſmall proof, that ſome ſuſpicion upon him, which was ſo far increaſed 
Aſimole'sThea» he drew and exhibited to his friends an ample ſcheme by a very ſingular accident that befel him, as to draw 
_—_ Chernizum of his pedigree, which he pretended to deduce from the imputation of a Conjurer, which he could never 
, Roderick the Great, Prince of Wales. Anthony ſhake of in the ſpace of threeſcore years after. As to 
1 Wood ſays, that his father Rowland Dee was a Vint- this accident it happened ſoon after his removal from St 
ner, as is mentioned in the text. Dr Smith, who was John's, and being choſen one of the Fellows of Trinity, 
much better informed, contents himſelf with obſerving, and he relates it thus (6): * I was out of St John's (6) Compend. Re- 
and that, perhaps, from conjecture only, this Rowland * college, choſen to be one of the Fellows of Trinity- hearſall, ch. i. 
Dee was a man in good circumſtances ; but we are college, at the firſt erection thereof by King Hen- | 
elſewhere told, which is probably the truth, that his ry VIII. I was alſo aſſigned there to be the Under 
father was a menial ſervant to King Henry VIII, that © Reader of the Greek tongue, Mr Pember being the 
ſome way or other he had been indifferently treated at * Chief Greek Reader then in Trinity-college. Here- 
Court, which recommended his family in a peculiar © upon, I did ſet forth, and it was ſeen of the univer- 
(2) Supi Az. manner to the deſcendants of this Monarch (2). A * fity, a Greek Comedy of Ariſtophanes, named in 
page II. very learned perſon, who was acquainted with our au- Greek Ejpyry, in Latin Pax, with the performance 
333˙ thor's perſon and family, tells us, that he was de- of the Scarabceus, or beetle, his flying up to jupiter's 
ſcended from the Dees of Nanty Groes, and that the palace with a man and his baſket of victuals on her 
= name was originally written Du, which in the Britiſh * back, whereat was great wondering, and many vain 
2 Jo. Dax. Rhe- lar guage ſignifies black (3). It appears from ſome of * reports ſpread abroad, of the means how that was 
- 
c 
6 


us in Camνjο Our author's correſpondencies, that he was ſometimes effected. He adds In that college alſo by 


Brj annie; in- 0 0 . 
0 . 8 ſtiled by others, and perhaps wrote himſelf, Dey in- © my advice and my endeavours divers ways uſed with 
all the other colleges, was their Chriſtmas Magiftrate, 


bus, Kc. Long. ſtead of Dee. As to the life he led at Cambridge, 
592. fo. p. 60, fake it in his own words (4): * Anno 1542, I was ſent * firſt named and confirmed an Emperor. The firſt 
3 by my father Rowland Dee to the univerſitie of was one Mr Thomas Dun, a very goodly man of 
in Kos Cambridge, there to begin with Logick, and ſo to perſon, ſtature, and complexion, and well learned 
eh. i. alſo. They which yet live, and were hearers and 
beholders then, can teſtify more than is meet here to 


be written of theſe my boyiſh attempts, and exploits 
what above fifteen years old. In the years 1543, * ſcholaſtical. 


VOL. III. No. 137. 18 8 | [CJ fad 


Proceed in the learning of good arts and ſciences, 
* for I had before been meetly well furniſhed with un- 
* derianding of the Latin tongue, I being then ſome- 


1 
4 
& | 
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(m) Vita Joannis 


Dee, p 8. 


(n) See this Me- 
morial in note 


194. 


(7) Vita Joannis 


Dee, P · 8. 


3) In the Cot- 
ton Library, Vi- 
tellius, c. vii 


D BR 


ed, as having, in his youth, been fellow ſtudent with ſome of Queen Mary's principal 
Miniſters; but, however, it was not long that he continued in this ſituation, a charge be- 
ing brought againſt him, of a very high nature, upon which he was committed to ſafe 
cuſtody, and in very great danger of his life (m) [C]. At length, however, through the 


Juſtice and clemency of King Philip and 


Queen Mary, he obtained his liberty, and 


thought his credit ſo little impeached by what had happened, that, the very next year, he 


preſented a memorial to 


Queen Mary, for preſerving ancient writings and monuments (), 


and for recovering ſuch as were in danger of periſhing ; which, aſſuredly, was a very good 
deſign, and would have been attended with conſequences very favourable to literature, if 
it had taken effect. By what accident it was hindered we have not any account; yet, 
that Mr Dee was a perſon well qualified to execute what he propoſed, and ſupported his 
requeſt by very weighty and rational arguments, the reader may perceive by his Memo- 
rial, which is inſerted in the notes [DJ. Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, at the 


[CJ And in very great danger of his life] At the very 
entrance of Queen Mary's reign, Mr Dee entered into 
ſome correſpondence with ſeveral of the Lady Eliza- 
beth's principal ſervants, while ſhe was at Woodſtock 


and at Milton, which being obſerved, and the nature of 


his correſpondence not known, two informers, whoſe 
names were Ferrys and Prideaux, charged him with 
practiſing againſt the Queen's life by inchantments, 
upon which he was ſeized at Hampton-Court, while 
his lodgings in London were ſearched and ſealed, and, 
after being ſome time in confinement, he was examined 
upon four articles by Sir ſohn Bourne, then Secretary 
of State ; afterwards upon eighteen more, before the 
Privy Council; next he was transferred to London, 
and underwent an examination before the Lord Chief- 
Juſtice Brooke of the Common-Pleas, which did not 
prevent his being brought into the Star-Chamber, 
where, after a trial, being diſcharged of all ſuſpicion 
of treaſon, he was turned over to Biſhop Bonner, to 
fee if he could find any hereſy in him. In the Biſhop 
of London's priſon he was bedfellow to Barthlet Green 
who was burned for his firm adherence to the Prote- 
ſtant faith; as to Mr Dee, his religious notions did 
not lead him to burning, ſo that after this tedious per- 
ſecution, Auguſt 19, 1555, he was, by an order of 
Council, reſtored to his liberty ; entering into a re- 
cognizance, however, to appear the firſt and laſt days 
in the enſuing term, and for his good behaviour (7). 

[D] By his memorial, which is inſerted in the notes.] 
The reaſons which may juſtify our inſerting the follow- 


ing paper are mentioned in the text, to which we 


will add here, that, if our author may be relied upon, 
that famous treatiſe of Cicero, the loſs of which is ſo 
much regretted by the learned world, was once extant 
in this kingdom, which is a fact not generally known. 
In this our author Dee followed the example of the ce- 
lebrated ſohn Leland, who was very zealous and 
active for the ſame purpoſe ; neither is poſterity barely 
indebted to them for their good intentions, but owes 
them likewiſe much in their private capacities, for 
preſerving many valuable manuſcripts, that have come 
down even to our time. But to return to the point. 


A ſupplication to Queen Mary by John Dee, for the 
recovery and preſervation of antient writers and mo- 
numents. Dated the fifteenth of January, 1556 (8). 


To the Queen's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. | 

N moſt humble wiſe complaining, beſeecheth your 
Highneſs, your faithful and loving ſubject John Dee, 
Gent. to have in remembrance how, that among the 
exceeding many moſt lamentable diſpleaſures that have 
of late happened unto this realm, through the ſubvert- 
ing of religious houſes, and the diffolution of other 
aſſemblies of godly and learned men, it hath been, 
and for ever, among all learned ſtudents, ſhall be, 
judged not for the Teal calamity, the ſpoil and de- 
ſtruction of ſo many and ſo notable libraries, wherein 
lay the treaſure of all antiquity, and the everlaſting 
ſeeds of continual excellency, within this your Grace's 


realm. But albeit that in thoſe days, many a precious 


jewel, and antient monument, did utterly periſh, as 


at Canterbury did that wonderful work of the ſage and 


eloquent Cicero, de Republica; and in many other 
places the like: yet if in time great and ſpeedy 
diligence be ſhewed, the remanents of ſuch incre- 
dible ſtore, as well of writers theological, as in all 
other liberal ſciences, might be ſaved and recovered, 
which now, in your Grace's realm, being diſperſed 


deſire 


and ſcattered, yea, and many of them, in the un- 


learned men's hands, do ſtill yet in this time of recon- 
ciliation daily periſh, and perchance of purpoſe by ſome 
envious perſon encloſed in walls, or buried in the 
ground, co the great injury of the famous and worthy 
authors, and the pitiful hindrance of the learned in 
this your Highneſs's realm, whoſe travailes, watchings, 
and pains, might greatly be relieved and eaſed, for 
that ſuch doubts and points of learning as much cum. 
ber and vex their heads, are moſt pithily, in ſuch old 
monuments, debated and diſcuſſed. Therefore your 
ſaid ſuppliant maketh moſt humble petition unto your 
Majeſty, that it might ftand with your good will and 
pleaſure, ſuch order and means to take place, as your 
ſaid ſuppliant hath deviſed, for the recovery and con- 
tinual preſervation of all ſuch worthy monuments as are 
yet extant, either in this your Grace's realm of Eng- 
land, or elſewhere in the moſt part of all Chriſtendome. 
Whereby your Highneſs ſhall have a moſt notable li- 
brary, learning wonderfully be advanced, the paſling 
excellent works of our fore-fathers from rot and worms 
preſerved, and alſo hereafter, continually, the whole 
realm may, through your Grace's goodneſs, uſe and 
enjoy the whole incomparable treaſure ſo preſerved, 
where now no one ſtudent, no, nor any one college, 
hath half a dozen of thoſe excellent jewels, but the 
whole flock and ſtore thereof drawing nigh to utter de- 
ſtruction and extinguiſhing, will here and there, by 
private men's negligence, and ſometimes malice, ma- 
ny a famous and excellent author's book is rent, burnt, 
or iuffered to rot and decay. And your ſaid ſuppliant 
is ſo much the more willing to move this ſuit unto 
your Highneſs, for that by his ſaid device, your 
Grace's ſaid library might, in very few years, mot 
plentifully be furniſhed, and that without any one 
penny charge unto your Majeſty, or doing injury to 
any creature. Finally, in the erecting of this your 
Library Royal, your Grace ſhall follow the footſteps 
of all the famous and godly Princes of old time, and 
alſo do like the worthy Governors of Chriſtendom at 
theſe days, but far A them all, both in the 
ſtore of rare monuments, and likewiſe in the incredible 
fruit, which of this your Highneſs's act, will follow 
e'er it be long. The merit whereof ſhall redound to 
your Majeſty's honourable and everlaſting fame here on 
earth, and undoubtedly in Heaven be highly rewarded, 
as knoweth God. Whom your ſaid ſuppliant moſt 
heartily beſeecheth, long to preſerve your Grace in all 
proſperity. Amen, | 


Imprimis, The Queen's Majeſty's commiſſion to be 
granted for the ſeeing and peruſing of all places within 
this her Grace's realm, where any notable or excellent 
monument may be found, or is known to be. And 
the ſaid monument, or monuments, ſo found and had 
by the ſaid Commiſſioner, then of the former poſſeſſor 
in the Queen's Majeſty's name to be borrowed, ard lo, 
nevertheleſs, to be reſtorable to the ſaid former poſ- 
ſeſſor, after ſuch convenient time, wherein, of every 
ſuch monument, one fair copy may be written, if the 
ſaid former poſleſſor be diſpoſed to have his faid monu- 
ment or monuments again; and thereupon, either he, 
or his aſſigns, do, at the ſaid librory, the place where- 
of is by the Queen's Grace to be appointed, demand 
the ſaid monument or monuments by bill aſſigned with 
the hand of the ſaid Commiſſioner, wherein both the 
name or names of the ſaid monument cr monuments, 
is, or are, particularly expreſſed ; and alſo the con- 
venient time for the ſaid reſtitution preſcribed. _ 


> 
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deſire of Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, he delivered ſomewhat upon 
the principles of the ancient Aſtrologers, about the election of a fit day for the coronation 


of the 


very certain, that, by theſe notions, he recommended himſelf to the potent favourice be- 


fore-mentioned, and to ſeveral others of the Nobility, nay, and to the 


Queen herſelf, in 


ſuch a degree, that ſhe promiſed to be kinder to him than her brother King Edward 
had been, and actually afforded him ſome very extraordinary marks of her notice and fa- 
your [E]. He was, by this time, become an author ; but, as the learned author of his 
life very well obſerves, a little unluckily, for his books were fuch as ſcarce any pretended 
to underſtand ; and though he tells us himſelf, that Queen Elizabeth condeſcended to be 
his ſcholar (p), and to receive his inſtructions, as to the concealed ſenſe of them, yet it %) vita Joannis 
does not appear that ſhe reaped any great benefit from this aſſiduity. As his talent lay, Pee, e. 41 

in a great meaſure, in treating myſterious ſubjects in ſo obſcure a manner, that his words 


ſeem ſcarce to convey any meaning, fo the rewards that were beſtowed upon him proved 


of the like nature, the Queen making him a promiſe of the Deanery of Glouceſter, 
which was, notwithſtanding, conferred upon Mr Man, when he was ſent Ambaſſador to 
Spain; and other gifts, of the like kind, to Mr Dee proved of no ſervice to him, though 
it is likely that, from time to time, he had preſents made him in ready money (3). In 
the ſpring of the year 1564, he went abroad again, to preſent the book which he dedica- 

ted to the then Emperor Maximilian, and returned into England in the ſummer (r); in 
the courſe of which journey he was fo ſerviceable to the Marchioneſs of Northampton, 


that ſhe remained his conſtant patroneſs ever after. In 1568, by the advice, as he fays, 


of Secretary Cecil, he engaged the Earl of Pembroke to preſent the Queen with his Pro- 
pedumata Aphoriſtica (s), which was graciouſly received; and, on his preſenting one to 


che Earl himſelf, he gave him twenty pounds (7). 


In 1570 Sir Henry Billingſley's tranſ- 


lation of Euclid appeared, with our author's preface before it, and enriched throughout 
with his notes, which did him much more honour than all his other performances, as they 
furniſhed inconteſtible proofs of a more than ordinary ſkill in the Mathematicks (2). In 
1571 we find him in Lorrain, where falling grievouſly ſick, and in great danger of death, 
the Queen was graciouſly plcaſed to ſend him two Phyſicians, and to afford him other 


marks of royal beneficence (0). 


After his return to England, he ſettled himſelf in his 


houſe at Mortlake, where he continued to, proſecute his ſtudies with extraordinary dili- 


gence; and with great induſtry, and, at a large expence, collected a noble library, conſiſt- 
ing of the moſt curious books in all ſciences, and a very numerous and valuable collection 


ot manuſcripts, moſt of which were afterwards diſperſed and loſt (x) [F]. In 1572 the 


That it may be referred to my Lord Cardinal's 
Grace, and the next Synod, to conclude an order for 
the allowance of all neceſſary charges, as well toward 
the riding and journeying for the recovery of the ſaid 
worthy monuments, as alſo for the copying out of the 
ſame, and framing of neceſſary ſtalls, deſks, and preſ- 
ſes, meet for the preſervation and uſe of the ſaid mo- 
numents, in the Queen's Majeſty's library aforeſaid. 

That the ſaid commiſſion be with ſpeed diſpatched, 
for three cauſes eſpecially : Firſt, leſt after this mo- 
ticn made, the ſpreading of it abroad might cauſe 
many of them to hide, and convey their good and 
antient writers, which, nevertheleſs, were very un- 
godly done, and a certain token that ſuch are not ſin- 
cere lovers of good learning. Secondly, that by the 
travel of theſe three months, February, March, and 
April next, going before the Synod in May next ap- 
pointed, . the ſaid Synod may have good proof, where- 
Dy to conjecture how this matter will take ſucceſs. 
And thirdly, upon the aid trial of three months, the 
proportion of the charges in riding and writing, may 
the better be weighed what they will in manner amount 
Undo. | 

A meet place to be forthwith appointed for the ſaid 
monuments to be ſent unto, until the ſaid library may 
be made apt in all points neceſſary; and that, in this 
laid place, before, or at, the ſaid Synod time, the ſaid 
monuments may be viewed and peruſed, according to 
the pleaſure of my Lord Cardinal's Grace, and the ſaid 
next Synod. x 

Finally, that by farther device of your ſaid ſuppliant 
John Dce, God granting him his life and health, all 
the famous and worthy mqnuments that are in the no- 
tableſt libraries beyond the ſea, (as in the Vatican at 
Rome, S. Marci at Venice, and the like at Bononia, 
Florence, Vienna, Oc.) ſhall be procured unto the 
ſaid library of our Sovereign Lady and Queen, the 
charges thereof, beſide the journey ing. to ſtand in the 
copying of them aut and the carriage into. this realm 
only. And as concerning all other authors printed, 
that they likewiſe ſhall be gotten, in wonderful a- 


appearance 


bundance, their carriage only into this realm to be 
chargeable. 


[EI] Some very extraordinary marks of her notice and 
favour.] That account which our author has given 
us of his own life, very juſtly claims entire credit, for 
reaſons that will appear hereafter. In this he affirms, 
that William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and Lord 
Robert Dudley, carried him to Queen Elizabeth at 
Whitehall before her coronation, when ſhe took him 
to her ſervice, and promiſed that where her brother 
had given him a crown ſhe would give him a noble. 
Her Majeſty alſo gave directions to Dr Matthew Par- 
ker Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to grant Mr Dee 


a diſpenſation for enjoying the rectories of Upton and 


Long Lednam for ten years, as well as any other that 
he ſhould obtain within that term. The Queen alſo 


promiſed him the Maſterſhip of St Catherine's, upon 


the remaval or death of Dr Mallet who was then poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, notwithſtanding which, however, it was 
afterwards given to Dr Wilſon. One may from hence 
collect, that he had frequent employment given him, 
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Queen (o); and, as ſtrange and ridiculous as this may ſeem in our times, yet it is () compend. Re- 


ſall, ch. Vs 


(q)Compend. Re- 
hearſail, ch. iv. 


(r) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 12. 


(s) See the eata- 
logue in note 
LP]. No. Bo 


(t) Compend. Re- 
hearſall, ch. iv. 


(2) See the cata- 
logue, No. v, vi. 


(w) Comp. Re- 
hearſall, ch. iv. 


(x) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 


Val, I, col, 143. 


upon which theſe pretenſions were founded, but that, 


notwithſtanding, his credit at Court was not ſufficient 
to overcome the publick odium he lay under, and 
which was the true cauſe of his miſſing theſe and other 
greater preferments (9). | 

[F] Maß of which were afterwards diſperſed and 
oft.) This library of his conſiſted of four thouſand 
books, of which above a fourth part were manuſcripts, 
he had ſpent near forty years in collecting them, and 


(g)\Compend.Re- 
hearſall, ch. iv. 


they had been valued by thoſe who were good judges 


at two thouſand pounds (10). Amongſt his inſtruments 
there was a quadrant made by the famous Richard 


(to) Vita joan- 
nis Dee, p. 17. 


Chancellor, of five foot ſemidiameter; two globes of Compendious Re- 


Mercator's, a loadſtone of great value, a very curious 
clock, a great collection of original Iriſh records, the 
like collection of Welſh records, grants, donations, 
and peCigrees ; a box full of ſeals, and other curio- 
ſities of the ſame kind. A great part of theſe he ſays 
he took out of the corner of a church, where many of 

them 


hearlail, ch. vii. 


{y) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 5, 6. 


(2) Annal. Eliz. 
p. 272. 


(a) Compend. Re- 
hearſall, ch. iv. 


(8) Vite Joannis 
Dee, p. 18. 


(e) This comet 

was obſerved by 
Tycho Prahe 

very exactly. 


(4) Comp. Re- 
hearſall, ch. v. 


(e) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 13. 


(11)Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. II. 
p. 354» 


(12) Hooke's 
Poſt humous 
Works, p. 206. 


| {15) Camden. 
Annal. Eiiz, 
p. 272. 
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appearance of a new ſtar, occaſioned, according to the humour of that age, many ſtrange 

and ſome very ſuperſtitious ſpeculations, the true principles of Aſtronomy being but in- 
differently underſtood ; we need not wonder, when ſo fair an opportunity offered, our 
author ſhould make a diſplay of his abilities among the reſt (y); but it certainly deſerves 
to be remembered to his honour, that the learned Camden, taking notice, in his hiſtory 

of this phenomenon, was pleaſed, at the ſame time, to ſpeak of Mr Dee with great re. 
ſpect (z) (G]. On the 16th of March, 1575, the Queen, attended by many of her 
Nobility, went to Mr Dee's houſe, in order to have ſeen his library, but being inform- 
ed, that his wife had been buried but a few hours before, ſhe declined going into the 
houſe, yet deſired him, however, to bring out a glaſs, but of what kind we find no 
where expreſſed, which had occaſioned much diſcourſe 3 which he accordingly did; ſhewed 
her the properties of it, and explained to her Majeſty their cauſes, in order to wipe off 
the aſperſion under which he had fo long laboured, of being a Magician (2). In 1577 
a comet appeared, which ſtruck weak minds with great apprehenſions, and made way tor 


many wild and groundleſs predictions, which met with much more notice than they de- 
ſerved. Upon this occaſion 


three days together, according as ſhe had leiſure, ſhe heard his diſcourſes upon that ſub- 


Queen Elizabeth ſent for Mr Dee to Windſor, where, for 


ject (3). He made many obſervations of this comet, and intended to have publiſhed the 
reſult of them, but his papers are loſt, and Dr Smith very truly obſerves, that Aſtronomy 
will not much ſuffer by their miſcarriage (c), for, with all his learning, he was certainly 
one of the moſt ſuperſtitious and credulous men that age produced, The Queen, how- 
ever, was fo well pleaſed with the pains he took upon this occaſion, that ſhe give him 


her promiſe he ſhould not be interrupted in his lucubrations, and that, notwithſtanding 


the vulgar reports to his prejudice, he might depend upon her royal protection in the pro- 


ſecution of his ſtudies (d). In the ſucceeding year her Majeſty, being greatly indiſpoſed, 
he was ſent abroad to confer with the German Phyſicians, and upon this, and other occ1- 
ſions, received, as he has left inconteſtible evidence to prove, ſome very memorable tokens 


of the 


Queen's affording countenance to his endeavours ; though certainly they were none 
of the wiſeſt, and could be excuſed only by the honeſty of his intention (e) [A]. In reſpect 


to 


them had been ſpoiled and rotted, by the falling of * himſelf author of che maſſacre of Paris, to beware in 


the rain continually upon them through the decayed 
roof. He does not tell us what church this was, but I 
have reaſon to believe that it was Wigmore chapel, 
becauſe I find that he applied himſelf to Sir William 
Cecil afterwards Lord Burleigh, for an order to Mr 


Harley, Keeper of the Records in that chapel, to be al- 


lowed the liberty of examining and tranſcribing 
them (11). He had likewiſe a large chemical labo- 
ratory, the materials of which coſt him upwards of two 
hundred pounds. It was upon his leaving the kingdom 
in 1583, as is afterwards related in the text, that 
the populace, who always believed him to be a conjur- 
er, and one who dealt with the devil, broke into his 
houſe at Morilake, where they tore and deſtroyed 
many things, and diſperſed the reſt, part of which, 


with great difficulty, and by the help of publick autho- 


rity, he recover'd, but the reſt were totally loſt, at 
leaſt to him. We may judge from the expence he was 
at in making and procuring this collection, that he ob- 


tained occaſionally, very conſiderable bounties from the 


Queen, or from her Miniſters, fince it does not appear 
that any great fortune was left him by his father, and 
he was beſides, as might be very eaſily proved, a very 
expenſive man (12). 
[G] Was pleaſed at the ſame time to ſpeak of Mr Dee 
with great reſpe#.)] This paſſage in Camden, being 
both ſingular and ſhort, the reader, will perhaps be 
pleaſed to ſee, as it gives us ſome light into our author's 


notions as an aſtronomer (13). I know not whether 


* it be worth while, ſays he, to mention that which all 
Fiſtoriographers of our time have recorded, viz. 
That in November, a new Star appeared in-Caſſio- 
pea's Chair, which, as myſelf obſerved, in brightneſs 
exceeded Jupiter in the perigee of his excentrick 
and epicycle. It continued in the ſame place 
full fixteen months, being carried about with the di- 
urnal motion of the Heaven, Thomas Diggs and 
John Dee, two famous mathematicians amongſt us, 
have learnedly proved by the doctrine of parallaxes, 
that it was in the celeſtial, not in the elementary re- 
gion, and were of opinion, that it diſappeared by a 
little and little, by aſcending. Tis certain, that af- 
ter eight months, all men perceived it to grow leſs 
and leſs. Theodore Beza, wittily applied it to the 
ſtar which appeared at the birth of Chriſt, and the 
ſlaughter of the infants under Herod, and admoniſhed 


A * - Ly * - A A E * * * * * * * * 


Charles IX, King of France, Who had acknowledged 


this verſe, 


* Tu vero, Herodes ſanguinolente, time. 


Nor was he out in his conje dure. For in the 5th 


* month after the diſappearing of this ſtar, after long 
* and horrible pains, he died of exceſſive bleeding.” 
[H] By the honeſtly of his intention.) It is certain, 


that, according as the manners and cuſtoms vary in ſe- 


veral ages, people are apt to change their notions of 
things which muſt be an excuſe for our venturing to cen- 
ſure that ſingular reſpe& which was paid to our author 
by Queen Elizabeth, and the principal perſons of her 
court. To juſtify theſe cenſures, we muſt have recourſe 
to his own pen, where ſpeaking, or rather writing, of 
what he did in the year 1577,: and the next year, he 


delivers himſelf thus (14). * My careful and faithful (14) Compete 
+ endeavour was with great ſpeed required, as by di- ious Neha, 
vers meſſages ſent to me one after another in one 


* morning, to prevent the miſchief which divers of her 

Majeſty's Privy-Council ſuſpected to be intended a- 
gainſt her Majeſty's perſon, by means of a certain 
image of wax, with a great pin ſtuck into it, about 
the breaſt of it, found in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, &c. 
wherein I did fatisfie her Majeſty's defire, and the 
Lords of the honourable Privy-Council within few 
hours, in godly and artificial manner, as the honour- 
able Mr Secretary Wilſon, whom qt the leaſt I re- 
quired to have by me a witneſs of the proceedings, 
which his Honour, before me, declared to her Ma- 
jeſty, then fitting without the Privy Park, by the 
landing place at Richmond, the honourable Earl of 
Leiceſter being alſo by. 

* My dutiful ſervice was done in the diligent confe- 
rence, which, by her Majeſty's commandment, I had 
with Mr Dr Bayley, her Majeſty's phyſician, about 
he: Majeſty's grievous pangs and pains, by reaſon of 
tooth-ake, and the rheume, &c. A. 1578, October. 
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My very painful and winter journey, about a thou- 


ſand five hundred miles by ſea and land, was under- 
taken and performed, to conſult with the learned 


Majeſty's health recovering and preſerving, having by 
the Right Honourable Earl of Leiceſter, and Mr Se- 
cretary Walſingham, but one hundred days allowed 
unto me to go and come again in, A. 1578. My 
* N: 


> 


phyſicians and philoſophers beyond the ſeas, for her 


paſſport may ſomewhat give evidence, and the jour- 


(15 
talo 


Wo 


© nal little book of every day's journey or abode for 
* thoſe hundred days account may ſuffice.” It is not at 
all impoſſible, that Mr Dee might render other, and 
thoſe too, more conſiderable ſervices than any of 
theſe which he has mentioned, and which he might 
have his reaſons for not inſerting ; ſuch as are ac- 
quainted with Leiceſter's Common-Wealth, and other 
omen ſecret hiſtories of thoſe times, will eaſily allow this to 
heal be credible, and may perhaps form a ſhrewd gueſs at 
(1:) Leiceſter's the nature of thoſe ſervices (15). | 
Commonwealth, [I] Conſidering the time in which it was compoſed.) 
EF? The reader will find the title of this, amongſt the reſt 
of the works of Mr Dee, in a ſubſequent note. It was 
addreſſed to the Lord Burleigh, but without any epiſtle 
dedicatory or apology whatever; at the end of it there 
was a petition to the Queen, that this reformation of 
his might receive the ſanction of publick authority; to 
facilitate which, there is added a ſcheme of the year, 
. 1583, as it would have ſtood, if, as our author flattered 
(15) See the Ca- himſelf, his propoſal had taken place (16). We know 
— oy not by what means this learned treatiſe came into the 
8. hands of Mr Thomas Allen of Glouceſter-Hall, but 
very probable it might be by gift, ſince Mr Dee was his 
particular friend, and both of them favourites with 


Sir Kenelm Digby, who, notwithſtanding he gave a 
large number of manuſcripts to the Bodleian Library, 
kept this nevertheleſs in his own hands, till in the year 
1035 he beſtowed it upon Mr John Barber, from 
whom it was purchaſed by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; and 
remains ſtill amongſt the manuſcripts beſtowed by him 
on the Univerſity of Oxford (17). At the time it 
was compoſed and preſented to the Lord Treaſurer, it 
was referred by the Privy-Council to the peruſal and 
examination of three of the beſt Mathematicians in the 
kingdom; and their report, as it is a curioſity, the 
reader will perhaps be glad to ſee. It runs thus (18). 

* It was agreed by Mr Digges, Mr Savile, and 
* Mr Chambers, that upon their ſeveral peruſal of 
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to this, the Queen muſt have been very thoroughly ſatisfied ; ard, as ſhe was a very wiſe 
Princeſs, and could judge perfectly of the diſpoſitions of men, ſhe knew how to giſpoſe 
them to her ſervice, of what kind ſoever they were; and of this it may be, that few 
better inſtances can be given than in our author, whoſe parts, learning, and application were 
equally extraordinary, and might have performed great things, if undet the direction of 
a ſound and ſolid judgment. This, certainly, the Queen ſometimes laboured to ſupply ; 
for September 17th, 1580, as ſhe came from Richmond to London in her coach, ſhe took 
Mortlake in the way, and ſeeing Mr Dee at his door, beckoned him to come to her, 
and, when he was at her coach-ſide, pulled off her glove, gave him her hand to kiſs, 
defired him to come oftener to Court, and to let her know, by ſome of her Privy-Cham- 
ber, that he was there (F). At this time it is highly probable that ſhe gave him a (/ Compendions 
hint, of her deſire to be thoroughly informed as to her title to countries diſcovered in — 
different parts of the globe, by ſubjects of England, or perſons employed in the ſervice 
of any of her predeceſſors; to which the indefatigable Mr Dee applied himſelf with ſuch 
vigour, that, on the 3d of October following, he preſented to the Queen, in her gar- 
den at Richmond, two large rolls, in which thoſe countries were geographically deſcrib- 
ed, and hiſtorically explained; with the addition of all the teſtimonies and authorities 
neceſſary to ſupport them from records, and other authentick vouchers ; theſe the Queen 
very graciouſly received, and, after dinner, the ſame day, conferred with Mr Dee about 
them in the preſence of ſome of her Privy- Council, and of the Lord Treaſurer eſpecially 
(C). That wiſe man ſeemed not to have any high opinion of them, but the Queen di- £0 foe he 
rected him to peruſe and examine them, which he did, and then returned them to Mr ye, v 


the Earl of Leiceſter. He diſpoſed of it by will to 
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Dee; on the 10th of the ſame month, and the ſame day, about five in the afternoon, 28 
the Queen came to our author's houſe, called for him, and told him, that the Trea- e 
ſurer highly approved of the pains he had taken, and of what he had performed in this 
reſpect for her ſervice (H). This work of his, for a copy of which, he aſſures us, 
offered one hundred pounds, but refuſed it, as a thing improper for him to grant, is ſtill 
preſerved in the Cotton Library (i). His next employment, of conſequence enough to CiSAuguftol. 
be remembered, was about the rcformation of the Calendar, which, though it never took 
effect, yet was one of the beſt of his performances, did him the moſt credit with thoſe | 
who were the beſt judges (), procured him the honour of many converſations with the (0 See this fully 
Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, who not only vouchſafed to read his book very carefully, but - 
alſo wrote his ſentiments upon it to his ſon Sir Robert Cecil (/), who likewiſe made notes | 
upon it; and, though it was never publiſhed, yet it has paſſed through the hands of ſeve- 
ral of our moſt eminent Mathematicians with ſingular approbation, conſidering the time 
in which it was compoſed [/]. We come now to that period of Mr Dee's life, by 


nals, Vol. II. 
p; 35+» 355. 


which 


the book written by Mr Dee, as a diſcourſe upon 
* the Reformation of the Vu'gar Calendar for the 
* Civil Year, that they do allow of his opinion ; that 
* whereas in the late Roman Calendar reformed, there 
are ten days cut off to reduce the Civil Year to the 
© ſtate it was eſtabliſhed in at the Council of Nice; 
the better reformation had been to have cut off 
eleven days, and to have reduced the Civil Year ac- 


_ © cording to the ſtate it was in at the Birth of Chriſt. 


And ſo they all agree, that ſuch a reformation had 
© been more agreeable to the account of Chriſt. And 
* ſo they do alſo aſſent, that having regard to the 
Council of Nice, the ſubſtraction of ten days is 
agreeable to truth: And therefore, the better to a- 
gree with all countries adjacent, that have received 
their reformation of ſubſtracting ten days only, they 
think it may be aſſented unto without any manifeſt 
error: Having regard to obſerve certain rules here- 
after, for omitting ſome leap-years in ſome hundred 
years. And for the ſubſtracting of ten days, Mr Dee 
has compiled a form of a calendar, beginning at 
May and ending at Auguſt, wherein every of theſe 
four Months, May, June, July, Auguſt, ſhall have 
in the ends of them ſome days taken away, without 
changing of any feaſt or holiday, movable or fixed, 
or without altering the courſes of Trinity Term, that 
is to ſay, May to conſiſt of twenty-eight days, tak- 
ing from it three days; June to have twenty-nine 
days, taking from it but one day; July to conſiſt of 
twenty-eight days, taking from it three days ; Au- 
guſt to conſiſt of twenty-eight days, taking from it 
three days; all which days ſubſtracted, make ten 
days. In the which four months, no feſtival day is 
changed, but remain upon the accuſtomed days of 
their months. And becauſe the Roman Calendar 
hath joined to it a great company of rules, of which 
only are capable the ſkillful computiſts or aſtrono- 
mers, it is thought good to make a ſhort table, like 
an Ephemerides, to continue the certainty of all the 
18 T 3 
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which he has been moſt known to the world, though for matters which have rendered 

him very juſtly leaſt to be regarded, inaſmuch as they ſhew, that he had not only a 

bounMeſs curioſity, but likewiſe a depraved judgment. His ambition to ſurpaſs all men 

in knowledge carried him, at length, into a defire of knowing beyond the bounds of hy. 

man faculties, and, in order thereto, of having recourſe to methods equally contrary to 
(=) Vita Joannis the laws of God, and to the rules of right reaſon (m). In ſhort, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
Der, f. 46. deluded into a firm opinion, that, by certain invocations, an intercourſe or communica- 
tion with ſpirits might be obtained, from whence he flattered himſelf he might gain great 
inſight into thoſe which are ſtiled occult ſciences, and which, in truth, are no ſciences at 
all, He found, very unluckily for him, a young man, who had dipped more deeply into 
the practice of theſe follies than himſelf, one Edward Kelley, a native of Worceſterſhire, 
and who readily undertook to be his inſtrument in theſe matters, for which he was to 
give him fifty pounds a year (½). December 2d, 1581, they began their incantations, in 
conſequence of which Edward Kelley was, by the inſpection of a certain table, conſe- 
crated for that purpoſe, with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, enabled to acquaint Mr Dee 
with what the ſpirits thought fit to ſhew and diſcover ; theſe conferences were continued 
for about two years, during which ſpace he ſeems to have totally deſerted his former ſtu— 
dies, and to have addicted himſelf entirely to theſe ſpecious and deluſive arts, to which, 
though ſome inſinuate that he was invited and encouraged by Edward Kelly, yet there 
ſeems to be no clear proof of this, but rather the contrary ; for Mr Dee ſeems to have 
ſought cut Kelley for his purpoſe, retained him long afterwards when he was deſirous of 
leaving him, and had recourſe to the ſame methods ſome years after Kelley and he were 
() Vita Joarais parted (0). The ſubjects of theſe converſations he committed to writing, and they are 
Rees P33 till preſerved, though they were never publiſhed [X J. In the mean time there came 
Vol. II. col. 143. Over hither a Poliſh Lord, one Albert Laſki, Palatine of Siradia, a perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by his great parts and extenſive learning, no leſs than by his high birth, and the honour- 
able ſtation he held in his own country, . He was very kindly received, treated with the 
utmoſt reſpect, and, in a very extraordinary degree, careſſed by perſons of the firſt rank 
during his ſtay in England, and, amongſt the reſt, by Robert Earl of Leiceſter, the 
Queen's great favourite, and our author's chief patron (p). To contribute more effec- 
' tually to this foreigner's ſatisfaction, that Earl ſent for Mr Dee to Court, July 31ſt, 1583, 


(n) Aſhmole's 
Theatrum Che- 
micum, p. 479. 


{ p)Camd. Annal. 
Eliz, p · 400. 


feaſts movable, depending only upon Eaſter, and 
agreeing with the Roman Calendar, which may 
* ſerve for an hundred or two hundred years, and fo 
« ealily renewed as we ſee yearly almanacks are, if the 
* ſins of the world do not haſten a diſſolution. 

* Whereupon her Majeſty may pleaſe upon report 


ſhe will have this reformation publiſhed, which if ſhe 
will, it were expedient that it were done by procla- 
mation from her Majeſty, as thereunto adviſed and 
allowed by the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, to whoſe 
office it has always belonged to determine and eſta- 
bliſh the cauſes belonging to eccleſiaſtical govern- 

ment. March 25, 1583. 

T intended to have added here the ſentiments of the 
Lord Treaſurer Burleigh upon Mr Dee's project, which 
not only ſhew the great opinion that able ſtateſman had 
of our author's learning ; but do alſo much honour to 
that Miniſter's memory, as they clearly demonſtrate 
how muck attention he ſhewed to whatever came be- 
fore him, and had any tendency to the publick be- 

(1g)Strype's An- nefit (ig). But conſidering that this life has already 

nals, Vol. II. ſwelled beyond the bounds which I deſigned it, I ſhall 

7.355. content myſelf with pointing out where the papers of 
Lord Burleigh, and of his ſon Sir Robert Cecil, may 


* * a a * * * OY 


however obliged to add, that whenever this matter has 

been in later times brought upon the carpet, we never 

fail of finding Mr Dee's opinion mentioned, and his 

treatiſe upon this ſubje& conſulted. As for inſtance, 

when this matter was propoſed at Oxford in 1645, the 

celebrated Mr John Greaves, then the ableſt man in 

theſe matters, conſidered and commended what John 

Dee had written ; and in 1699, when moſt people ex- 

pected that ſomething of this kind would have been 

done, the very judicious Dr Wallis, though he was a- 

gainſt any alteration, and actually hindred it, yet ap- 

| (20) Philoſophi- proved clearly of what our author had delivered (20). 
cal Traniaftions, This abundantly ſhews that, with all his whims and 
No. 257. 9 4. weakneſſes, Mr Dee was a man of learning and ſenſe, 
and that there is no reaſon for burying his memory or 
his writings in oblivion. Yet as impartiality and truth 


ought ever to appear in collections of this kind, it is 
but juſt this note ſhould be concluded with an in- 
timation that poſſibly Mr Dee himſelf might derive 
great aſſiſtance from a treatiſe written long be fore 


to commit it to conſideration of counſel, whether 


be ſtill found by the inquiſitive reader : I think myſelf 


and 


by the incomparable Roger Bacon (21) upon this ſub- (21) Biogragh;z 
ject. 0 | 


[X] Though they were never publiſhed.) We ſhall ® 
have occaſion hereafter to mention the collections ſent 
abroad by the learned Meric Caſaubon, out of the Cot- 
tonian Library, which begin in the month of May 
1583. At preſent we are to take notice of what are 
ſtill preſerved, though not publiſhed (22). 
fiſt of the firſt five books of Dr Dee's tranſactions with 
ſpirits, all written with his own hand, with as much 
care and exactneſs as poſſible ; they begin with what 
was performed upon the 22d of December 1581, and 
have an appendix, in which the hiſtory is continued to 
the 23d of May 1583 ; and as Caſaubon's book begins 


with the 28th of the ſame month, there is nothing 


more evident than that the entire hiftory of what 
paſſed while Dee and Kelley were together, is yet in 
being. This firſt part was very near being burnt in 
the cheſt which contained it, in the great fire of Lon- 
don in 1666, but being preſerved by accident, and 
without any body's knowing what the contents of that 

cheſt were, the diſcovery of them, when they came to 
be opened, made ſo much noiſe, as reached the ears 
of Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; a great colleQor of curious Pa- 
pers, and indeed of ſingularities of every kind. By 
him they were purchaſed, cleanſed, digeſted into 
their proper order, and, together with many more va- 
luable monuments of the knowledge and induſtry of 


our anceſtors, are repoſited in his noble Muſeum (23). (23) In the 3% 
in which Vol. of Papers 


The reaſon of my being thus particular, 
however I follow the example of Dr Smith, is this ; 
there has been, as the reader will be informed hereaf- 
ter, a very ſtrong ſuſpicion (though, for my own part, 
I muſt confeſs I think there is little ground for it) that 
this regular hiſtory of Mr Dee's intercourſe with ſpirits 
is a mere mummery, that we are the dupes, not he, 
and that the whole ought to be conſidered as a journal 
of private intelligence, which he received and tranſ- 
mitted to the court of Queen Elizabeth, in the ſpace 
of between fix and ſeven years, that he continued in 
thoſe parts. Now if any ingenious and inquiſitive 
perſon ſhould ever be able to make this out, or ſo 
much as probable, it would become a matter of great 
conſequence to know where the unprinted part of theſe 
tranſactions is, and to what period of time it extends, 
a due ſenſe of which gave occaſion to this note. _ 
Fs 


Theſe con- (22)Vita Joancl 
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and told him, that, in two days time, he would bring that Poliſh Lord to dine with 
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him, which obliged Mr Dee to diſcloſe his circumſtances plainly to the Earl, importing 
no leſs than that, without ſelling his plate, he was not able to provide them with a din- 
ner; which declaration procured him, that very day, upon the Queen's coming to Sion 


from Greenwich, a preſent of forty angels in gold (q). This foreigner being once intro- 
duced, became a conſtant viſitant to Mr Dee, and, having himſelf a byaſs to thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious arts that, in thoſe times, were but in too much credit in almoſt all the Courts in 
Europe, he became wonderfully taken with the company of one whom he eſteemed to 
be ſo great a man, in poſſeſſion of ſuch high and valuable ſecrets, and who, as he per- 
ſwaded himſelf, had a conſtant communication with the Angels and ſpiritual Beings (7). 
After much intreaty, he was received, by Mr Dee, into their company, and into a par- 
ticipation of their ſecrets („). But, within a ſhort ſpace of time, all their affairs running 
into great diſorder, the Palatine of Siradia propoſed that they ſhould accompany him, with 
their families, into his own country ; to which, upon aſſurance of being provided for there, : 
Mr Dee and Mr Kelley yielded; and accordingly, September the 21ſt, in the ſame year, 
they went all privately away from Mortlake, in order to embark for Holland (7) [L]. 
After running great hazards at fea, they landed at the Brill, and from thence travelled by 
land through Germany into Poland, where, February 2d, 1584, they arrived at the prin- 
cipal caſtle belonging to Albert Laſki (), whom, together with all his family, they mi- 
ſerably abuſed with their fanatical pretences to a converſation with ſpirits ; but, at length, 
wearied with theſe deluſions, the Palatine of Siradia found means to engage them to 
leave that country, to go and pay a viſit to the Emperor Rodolph the IId, at the city of 08, ve. 


raphiz 
ol. I. 


Joancly 
” . ; . . 
tates, to a perſon of his extraordinary merit, 


III In order io embark for Holland] In this note 

T ſhall endeavour to give ſome particulars, as to the 
ſtate and condition of the ſeveral perſons in this com- 
pany, as being very neceſſary for the better appre- 
hending the facts ſtated in the text. Albert Laſki was 
a learned man, middle aged, well ſhaped, of a grace- 
ful appearance, and who wore a very long beard ; he 
had been received with all imaginable reſpe& here in 
England, feaſted and careſſed by the Univerſity of 
Oxford, but after ſtaying about four months in this 

TW 2 he privately withdrew, ſays the hiſtorian, 
at 4 a eing got deeply into debt (24). It is not at all im- 
eo Probable, that he might have been drawn into theſe bad 
circumſtances through his acquaintance with Dee and 
his family, for, as we have ſeen, they were in extream 
want when this Poliſh gentleman arrived. That they 
flattered him in a high degree is very apparent, ſince 
— owned that they promiſed him the kingdom of 
Poland, with the addition of Moldavia, and deviſed a 
* for him, as if he had deſcended from the no- 
= Houſe of Lacy, allied, by their intermarriages with 
= Mortimers, to the Blood-royal of England (25). 
3 for John Dee he was now in the fifty-ſeventh year 


(25) See the he 
Bling of the 
relation of Dr 
+» tions 
spirits, pub. 
liked þ 
Gabon, Dr Ca. 


* 


he ſo much affected, on his return to the Emperor's Court; for the Pope's Nuncio inter- 
fering, and giving the Emperor to underſtand how ſcandalous it appeared to the Chriſtian 
world, that he ſhould entertain two ſuch notorious Magicians as Dee and Kelley, his Im- 
perial Majeſty, at laſt, reſolved to baniſh them his dominions (F), which he accordingly 
did; but, notwithſtanding this, William Count of Roſenbergh, a young Nobleman, 
who had great power, and a vaſt eſtate in Bohemia, one of their pupils, gave them ſhel- 
ter in the caſtle of Trebona (g), which belonged to him, and where they not only remained 
in ſafety, but lived in ſplendour, Kelley having, in his poſſeſſion, (as 1s reported) that 


(;)C:mpend, Re» 
hearſail, ch. iv, 


7 Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 143. 


(s) Relation of 
De Dee's Actions 
with Spirits, 

p. 20, 22, 23. 


t) Aſhmole's 
Theatrum Che- 
micum, p. 481. 
from Mr Dce's 
Diary. 

Relation of Dr 
Dee's Actions 
with Spirits, 

p. 33s 


() Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 27. 


Oxon. Vol. II. 


Prague, the capital of his kingdom of Bohemia, which they accordingly did; and, in col. 143, 
the month of Auguſt, the ſame year (w), by the recommendation of the Spaniſh Ambal- , , v7 
ſador, Mr Dee had an audience of that Prince, who was thought to ſpend too much of bee, p. 28, 29. 
his time with Chymiſts, and ſuch ſort of people, and to allow them a greater meaſure of re- 
ſpect than they deſerved (x). It is no wonder therefore Rodolph was inclined to hear what 
a man, who had made ſo much noiſe over Europe, had to offer; the rather, ö 
the protection of his father the Emperor Maximilian, to whom he had dedicated one of © 7” 3 
his books (y) ; but Dee entered into ſuch a tedious diſplay of his own importance, 
ſuch extravagant ſtories of the chryſtal that was brought him by an angel (z), that he was 
quickly diſguſted, and declined all farther interviews (a). 
made a tour into Poland (b), and brought away his wife and family from thence, finding 
himſelf in deep diſtreſs, and not knowing how to ſubſiſt, applied himſelf to his old patron Vol. II. col. 143. 
Albert Laſki (c), whom he prevailed upon to introduce him to Stephen King of Poland; 
which accordingly he did, April 17th, 1585, at Cracow (d). But that Prince, after 
hearing what he had to propoſe, detected his deluſions fo clearly, that, deſpairing of ma- 
king any great figure in that Court, he reſolved, in a few months, to return to Prague (e), 
his pride being ſuch, that he could not bear ſtaying long in a place, where thoſe honours 
were refuſed which, he had the vanity to think, were due even from the greateſt Poten- 


Joannis 


Cy) Relation of 
Dr Dee's Actions 
as he pleaded with Spirits, 


and 2) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 143. 


Upon this Mr Dee, who had (e) vita Joanuis 
Dee, p. 30. 
Athen. Oxon. 


(5) Vita Joannis 
Dee, pP · 31. | 


(c) Relation of 
Dr Dee's Actions 
with Spirits, 

p. 379 · 


He did not remain long in that high credit (4) vita Joannis 


(e) Relation of 
Dr Dee's Actions 
with Spirits, 


p · 403, 408. 


(f) Vita Joannis | 
Dee, p. 35, 36. 


(g\ Relation of 
Dr Dee's Actions 
with Spirits, 


p. 444+ 


philoſophical 


of his ape, and on the 5th of February, 1578, had 
married Jane Fromond, his ſecond wife, who had for- 
merly lived in the family of the Lady Howard, wife 
to the Lord High-Admiral, his fon Arthur was chen 
in the fourth year of his age, and beſides he had two 
or three other children (26). Edward Kelley was in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, and had lately mar- 
ried a wife, by whom he had no children. They 
went in boats down to Graveſend, where they embark- 
ed on board a Daniſh ſhip bound for Holland, their 
houſhold-ſtuff and effects being on board another ſhip ; 
but meeting with very tempeſtuous weather, they were 
obliged to go on ſhore again at Queenborough in Kent, 
and in their paſſage from the ſhip, were in the utmoſt 
danger of periſhing. On the zd of October, they ſet 
out from the Brill for Rotterdam, on the 17th of the 
ſame month they came to Emden, and on the 26th 
to Bremen, where they ſtaid for ſoine time ; on the 
7th of November they came to Lubeck, and on the 
14th of December to Roltoch, from thence on Chrilt- ( 
mas-day to Stetin in Pomerania, and on the 3d of Fe- 


bruary 1584, to the ton of Laſki (27). 


(26)Vita Jornnig 
Dee, p. 22, 26. 


7) Theſe daes 
are collected from 


Dees cwn Diary. 


[37] Not 
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philoſophical powder of projection, by which they were furniſhed with money, not com- 
(5) Aſbmole's petently only but profuſely (5) [M]. While they were in this ſituation, Mr Dee was 
cum, p. 8 f. till very earneſt in the proſecution of their commerce with ſpirits, notwithſtanding that 
Dr Dee's Diary, Kelley, from time to time, expreſſed great reluctancy, gave him frequently to under- 
ſtand, that he was in a miſerable ſtate of deluſion, and that thoſe which he took for an- 
gels were evil ſpirits, and from the profligate actions, and ſcandalous impurities, which 
by their ſuggeſtions, (if the whole are not downright romances) they were drawn into 
( ) Relation of manifeſtly appeared (7). But Kelley, in the mean time, made frequent journies to dif- 
Une Soiree, p. g. ferent places, once into Poland, and often elſewhere, to confer with the moſt famous Chy- 
p. 16, 17, 19,20. miſts, of which there were many at that time in Germany; and from them it is thought 
0 Ah he learned many things about the powder (e which they brought out of England, that 
Theatrum Che- he did not communicate to bis friend Mr Dee. This ſeems to be certain, that there 
micum, p. 482. were great quarrels and diſputes between them, and ſuch jealouſies and heart-burnings in 
their families, as brought on, at length, an abſolute rupture; but, in this tranſaclion, 
Kelley ſeemed to have acted a much wiſer part than his companion, ſince it appears, 
from an entry in Mr Dee's Diary, that he was fo far intimidated, as to deliver up to Kel- 
ley, January 4th, 1589, the powder, the books, the glaſs, with ſome other things; and 
(1) Vita Joannis thereupon received his diſcharge in writing, under his hand and ſeal (2). This tranl- 
Theatrum Che- Action, of which no footſteps remain but what is contained in the entry before mention- 
 micum, p. 482. ed, there is good reaſon to believe, proved the foundation of Kelley's future fortunes, 
(0 Athen.Oxon, and the ſource of Dec's ſubſequent miſeries (#2), The noiſe that their adventures made in 
vor. II. col. 44. the world, if not ſome ſecret and more material reaſon, induced Queen Elizabeth and her 
Mfiniſters to invite Mr Dee home, to which he was at length perſwaded; and, on the 
(e Theatum firſt of May, 1589 (3), he ſet out from Trebona in his way to England. On the gth 
=" gs of April he arrived at Breame, where he received a letter of compliment from the Land- 
grave of Heſſe- Caſſel, to whom, in return, he made a preſent of twelve Hungarian 
horſes. November the 16th he came to Staden, where he met with Mr, afterwards Sir 
Edward Dyer, who was going the Queen's Ambaſſador to Denmark, and who had been 
ſent the year before to him from the Court, Beſides all this, he was attended by a guard 
K p"_g of horſe (o), whom he paid very liberally, and, beſides waggons for his goods, had no 
VitaJaunn's Dee, leſs than three coaches for the uſe of his family; ſo that the whole of his charges, in this 
p. 39. ſhort journey, as he ſtated it to the Queen's Commiſſioners, fell ſhort only by four of 
3 the ſum of eight hundred pounds (2). Upon the 23d of November following he landed 
kearfall, ch. ix. at Graveſend, and, on the gth of December, preſented himſelf to the Queen at Rich- 
mond, and was very gracioully received {q). He retired ſoon after to his own houſe at 
C. engt. Mortlake, which he found in a very fad condition, and, by the aſſiſtance of perſons in 
Theatrum Che- power, began to collect together the ſcattered remains of his library, and the furniture be- 
micum, p. 453. Jonging to it; in which he was more ſucceſsful than he could well expect, ſince he re- 
: covered about three-fourths of his books, and did not eſtimate his whole loſs at full four 
Y compend. Re- hundred pounds (r). It is amazing to find how ſoon he was in wants again, of which 


kearlall, ch. vie the Queen had quickly notice, as well as of the vexations he ſuffered on account of the 
T averſion 


a” 2 & = 


[N] Not competently only, but profuſely. It is very 


© made by a ſmall powder they had found in ſome 
remarkable that in all Dr Dee's book of Tranſactions old place, and a book lying by it containing nothing 
with Spirits, though there is mention more than once but Hieroglyphicks, which book his — 
of the powder, and of Kelley's finding it in the earth, much time upon, but he could not hear that he could 
yet there is not the leaſt circumſtance of their making make it out. He ſaid alſo that Kelley dealt not 
projection. But from the time of their coming to * juſtly with his father, and that he went away with 
Trebona we find no more lamentations for want of * the greateſt part of the powder, and was afterwards | 
q money; and that before his departure Mr Dee deli- * impriſoned by the Emperor in a certain caſtle, from 
. vered up the powder to Kelley, yet, perhaps, not © whence attempting an eſcape he fell and broke his 
8 without ſome ſmall reſerve, as we ſhall ſee hereafter * leg, and was impriſoned again. That his father, Dr 
* reaſon to believe; Mr Aſhmole found in Dee's private John Dee, preſented Queen Elizabeth with a little 
(28) Theatrum diary ſome hints as if Kelley (28) had communicated * part of the powder, who having made trial thereof 
4 Chemicum, the great ſecret to him, of which, however, there is * ſhe attempted to get Kelley out of priſon, and ſent 
1 p. 482— not the leaſt probability. Anthony Wood tells us that * certain perſons for that purpoſe, who giving opium 


14 at this time Arthur Dee, who was about eight years old, 
14 5 played at quoits with pieces of gold made by projec- 
6 tion, as the young Count Roſenbergh did with pieces 

of ſilver. This is very certain, that Sir Edward Dyer, 

Queen Elizabeth's Miniſter, firmly believed that Kelley 

had the powder at leaſt, if not the ſecret, and made 
Queen Elizabeth, and even the Lord Treaſurer Bur- | 

leigh believe it, which coſt Sir Edward a ſhort confine- books of that ſubject.— Two years before his death | 

ment at Prague; and Kelley, who was then become a * he contracted with John Huniades, or Hans Hungar, 

Baron by the Emperor's patent, his life. Sir Thomas in London, to be his operator. This Hans Hungar 
* 


drink to the keepers, laid them ſo faſt a ſleep that 
Kelley found an opportunity to attempt an eſcape, 
and there were horſes ready to carry him away, but 
the buſineſs unhappily ſucceeded ; Arthur Dee was a 
youth when he ſaw the projection made in Bohemia, | 

with which he was ſo inflamed that he fell wholly 
upon that ſtudy, and read not much all his life but 


Brown, the famous phyſician of Norwich, gave the having lived long in London, and growing in years, 
following account in a letter to Anthony Wood, of he reſolved to return to Hungary; whereupon going 
what he had learned from the mouth of Dr Arthur * firſt to Amſterdam he had orders giving him to te- 
429, Ach. Oxon, Dee, ſon to John Dee, upon this ſubje (29). That main there till Dr Arthur Dee came to him. —The 
Vol. II. col. 142+ © he, the ſaid Arthur, hath affirmed to him with an Doctor, to my knowledge, was ſerious in this matter, 
* oath, that he had ſeen projection made by his father * and had provided all things in readineſs to go, but 
© and Kelley, and tranſmutation of pewter diſhes and * ſuddenly he heard that Hans Hungar was dead and 
« flaggons into filver, which the Ne of Prague * ſo deſiſted, Qc. 
bought of them. — That the ſaid tranſmutation was 


* CLN. H. 


(30) See the let · 
ter printed at the 
end of Dr Ca au- 


bon's Pre face. 


(31) Compend. 
Rehearſal, ch, iv, 


(32) ldem, ibid. 


63) Vitelli 
e. Vil, I 


| averſion the common people had conceived againſt him (5). 


D E E. 164.1 
To diſpel the former, the (% Vie Joanais 
Queen, in 1590, promiſed to give him two hundred angels to keep his Chriſtmas z one ** 
half of which ſum he received, and gives a broad hint, that the Queen and himſelf were 

cheated of the other (t); to quiet his apprehenſions as to the latter, ſhe ſent him a meſ- (+) Compena. Re- 
ſage by Thomas Cavendiſh, Eſq; that he might freely purſue his ſtudies, and depend br, ch. iv, 
upon her protection and favour; of which indeed he received, from time to time, conti- 


nual proofs (v) [NJ]. He yet retained as much credit as ever with ſuch of his old friends ( Theatrum 
as were living (w); for as to the Earl of Leiceſter, and many other of his former patrons, 9 


they were taken away by death during his abſence. Of thoſe that were left he received fre- 


quent viſits, ſome preſents, and very kind offers, particularly from Sir Thomas Jones (x), (w) Comp. Re- 


who would have given him his caſtle of Emlin in Wales, with all neceſſary accommodations ©: x. 


to live in; which, however, he did not think fit to accept, as depending upon far greater to) Tha 
helps from the Queen (y). At length, however, after meeting with many diſappointments, Chemicum, 
his creditors growing impatient, and ſome of his friends leſs ready to grant him their © tha 
aſſiſtance than he had formerly found them, he took a reſolution of applying in ſuch a ) vita Joannis 


manner to the Queen, as might, at laſt, procure him ſome ſettled ſubſiſtence, Accord- Dee, p. 39. 


ingly, November gth, 1592, he ſent the Queen a memorial by the Counteſs of War- 
wick (z), in which he very earneſtly preſſcd, that commiſſioners might be appointed to ( See that Me- 
hear his pretenſions, to ſee and examine the teſtimonies he was able to exhibit in ſupport ianing ef the 
of his ſeveral claims, to receive a juſt ſtate of his affairs, to know what would relieve, Compendious 
and give him ſatisfaction, and, finally, to report all theſe to her Majeſty. This had a CI 
good effect ; for, upon the 22d of the ſame month, Mr Wolley, who was the Queen's 
Secretary for the Latin tongue, and Sir Thomas Gorge, went, by her Majeſty's com- f 
mand, to Mortlake (a), where Mr Dee exhibited a book, containing a diſtin& account of (a) Vita Joannis 
all the memorable tranſactions of his life, thoſe which occurred in his laſt journey abroad *: 39. 
only excepted ; and as he read this hiſtorical narration, he produced all the letters, grants, 
and other evidences requiſite to con fim them, and where theſe were wanting, named liv- 
ing witneſſes (5). This original book falling into the hands of the learned Dr Thomas 
Smith, induced him to write his Latin life of our author (c), and, though theſe memoirs 
are but uncouthly drawn up, as, from the quotations, the reader will ſufficiently diſcern, 
yet there ſeems to be no juſt ground to queſtion the truth of the matters of fact which 
they contain [O]. The point he chicfly laboured to carry, by this application, was a 
| „ grant 


(6) All this ap- 
pear3 from the 
Compendious Re- 
hearſal, which 
is the book men- 


e) Vita Joannis 
Dee, P · 40. 


morial at the be- 


[V] He received from time to time continual proofs.) 


The Queen graciouſly recommended Mr Dee to the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring that ſome proviſion 
might be made for him, and ſignified to him at the 


ſame time that Mr Dee's laſt journey abroad was not 


without her allowance (30), which is a point worthy 
of remark, becauſe the contrary ſeems apparent from 
all who have written any thing about him In con- 
ſequence of this there was a grant made to Dr Aubrey, 
Maſter of Requeſts, of five advowſons of rectories in 
the dioceſe of St David's, to the amount in the whole 
of near one hundred pounds per Annum, in truſt for 
Mr Dee, which Grant ſerved only to raiſe a clamour 
againſt him as if he had received vaſt things from the 


Crown, and yet this Grant, like the reſt, never pro- 
duced him a fingle penny, though he obſerves that he 


paid all the fees that were uſually paid for paſling 
it (31). It was the Archbiſhop alſo that thought of 
the Hoſpital of St Croſſe, affirming that it was a fit liv- 
ing for him, and Mr Dee a fit man to have it. This 
induced our author to apply himſelf to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, November 6, 1592, in hopes of hav- 
ing his aſſiſtance, who uſed him very civilly, and told 
him, That if he could procure any other friend to 
move it to her Majeſty, he would do as much as in 
him lay to ſupport his demand with the Queen, which 
was all he could deſire ; and upon theſe motives he re- 
ſolved to petition the Queen for this Maſterſhip of St 
Croſſe, which the Queen herſelf had once before pro- 
miſed him, and had even given him room to hope he 
ſhould be made Provoſt of Eaton (32). | 
[0] To queſtion the truth of the matters of fact 
which they contain.) The title of this work which he 
read to the Commiſſioners, the original of which ſtill 
remains in the Cotton Library (33), and a tranſcript 
of it amongſt Dr Smith's written collections, runs thus, 
* The Compendious Rehearſal of John Dee, his du- 
* tiful Declaration and Proof of the Courſe and Race 
of his ſtudious Life for the Space of half an hundred 
* Years, now by God's Favour and Help fully ſpent, 
* and of the very great Injuries, Damages, and In- 
* dignities which for theſe laſt nine Years he hath in 
© England ſuſtained, contrary to her Majeſty's very 
, Fracious Will and expreſs Commandment made unto 
: the two honourable Commiſſioners by her moſt Ex- 
VOL. III. No. 138. 


© cellent Majeſty thereto aſſigned, according to the In- 
tent of the moſt humble Supplication of the ſaid 
* John, exhibited to her moſt Gracious Majeſty at 
* Hampton-Court, Ann. 1592, Nov. 9.“ 

This book is-divided into fourteen chapters, with 
an appendix, which brings it down to the year 1593. 
In theſe he ſets forth the ſeveral facts that have Loa 
recited in the text; the offers made to him by the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and various foreign Univerſities, 
to have engaged him to have accepted of a Profeſſor's 
Chair : Letters upon particular occaſions from her Ma- 
jeſty, the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Leiceſter, the 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, 
Sir Henry Sidney, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and many 


\ 


others; he ſhews in what manner he had been injured ; 


the ways he had ſubſiſted for ſeveral years, receiving 


in gifts five hundred pounds, and having run into debt 


to the amount of three hundred and three ; the con- 
ſtant ſervices he had rendered the Queen ; the many 
diſappointments he had met with, in which, to the 


preferments before-mentioned, he adds, the Warden- 


ſhip of Wincheſter College and the Maſterſhip of Sher- 
borne ; nor does he forget what offers had been made 
him by Princes beyond the ſeas, which, as a ſpecimen 
of this ſingular memorial of his own merit, be pleaſed 

to take in his own words (34). : | 
It may ſuffice me, a poor ſtudious gentleman, for 
my foreign credit for ever, that in this tract of my 
© ſtudious race I might have ſerved five Chriftian Em- 
« perors, namely, Charles the Vth, Ferdinand, Maxi- 
* milian, this Rodolph, and this preſent Moſcovite, 
of every one their ſtipend, directly or indirectly, of- 
fered, and mounting greater each than other, as 
from five hundred dollars yearly ſtipend, to a thou- 
* ſand, two thouſand, three thouſand, and laſtly, by 
* a meſſenger from this Ruſſia or Muſcovite Emperor, 
* purpoſely ſent with a very rich preſent unto me at 
* Trebona Caſtle, and with proviſion for the whole 
« journey, (being above twelve hundred miles from the 
« caſtle where I lay) of my coming to his court at 
* Moſkow, (with my wife, children, and my whole 
family) there to enjoy at his Imperial hands two 
- d pounds ſterling, yearly ſtipend, and of his 
Protector yearly, a thouſand rubles, with my diet al- 
* ſo to be allowed me free out of the Emperor's own 
18 U | * kitchen, 


(34) Compend. 


Rehearſal, ch. il 


Lo 1642 


D E E. 


grant of the Maſterſhip of St Croſſe, then poſſeſſed by Dr Bennet, when he 8 hs 


promoted to a Biſhoprick ; and many reaſons he alledged, why that preferment would 


(4) Compendious be more convenient, as well as more acceptable, 


4 Rehearſal, ch. 
3 Aili, iv. 


(e) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 40. 


Chemicum, 
Pe 483. 


« kitchen, and to be in dignity with authority amongſt 
the higheſt ſort of the Nobility there, and of his 
Privy Councellors, c. Of this laſt great prefer- 
© ment offered many Engliſhmen yet living, and in 
© this kingdom, be witneſſes ; the Landgrave of Heſſe 
s Caſſel his letter is ready to be ſhowed, and other 
© letters of men of credit, can be ſufficient teſtimonies, 
© beſides the fore-runner to ſeek me, and the Embaſ- 
«* ſadors or Meſſengers their own writings thereof here 
* lying. | 

Note, That the Commiſſioners jointly read two of 
the Teſtimonies.” 

The laſt line of the quotation was left on purpoſe 
to ſhew the manner in which Mr Dee proceeded, for 
he or one of his ſervants read the book, and then the 

letters, inſtruments, books, and other evidences were 
Put into the Commiſſioners hands. It is indeed true, 
that we have only Mr Dee's word for this; but then 
we muſt confider the book was not written to be pub- 
liſhed, conſequently not to impoſe upon the world, 
and the rewards afterwards promiſed, and more eſpe- 
cially the preferments obtained in conſequence of the 
Commiſſioners report, is an unexceptionable teſtimony 
that it was believed. One thing by the way; there 
was an entry of this matter in Mr Dee's Diary, copied 
from thence by Mr Aſhmole, but ſo as that if this 
work of Dee's had not remained, it might have render- 
ed his whole hiſtory ſuſpicious ; for Mr Aſhmole has 
(35) Theatrum ſet down (35) Secretary Walſingham inſtead of Wolley, 
Chemicum, as one of the Commiſſioners, who was dead near two 
p- 480. years before, miſled no doubt by Mr Dee's writing 
only the initial letter of his name. 

[P] Of which ſome account will be given in the 
notes.] This catalogue, is, for the moſt part, tran- 
ſcribed out of the fixth chapter of the treatiſe men- 
tioned in the foregoing note, with ſome explanations 
by Dr Smith, to which we ſhould have added ſome o- 
thers, if we had not been deterred by an apprehenfion 
that it might draw this article into too great a length, 
and, as they ftand, theſe catalogues are very curious 
and correct. | 


Books printed and publiſhed, 


I. Propædeumata Aphoriſtica de præſtantioribus qui- 
buſdam natuiæ virtutibus Aphoriſmi. 12mo, Londini, 
anno 1558. | 

IT. Monas Hieroglyphica ad Regem Romanorum 
Maximilianum. Antwerpiz 1564. | 

III. Epiſtola ad eximium Ducis Urbini Mathemati- 
eum, Fredericum Command inum, præſixa libello Ma- 
chometi Bagdedini de ſuperficierum diviſionibus, edito 
opera Devi & ejuſdem Commandini Urbinatis. Pi- 
ſauri 1570. | ; 

IV. The Britiſh Monarchy, otherwiſe called The 

(36) This is ex- Petty Navy Royal, 1576 (36). | t 
| — 4 — | 5 2 — to = 83 3 
3 iſhe ir Henry Billing ſley, Knt. where he ſays 
Collection. 3 are wholly invented, by name, definition, 
property, and uſe, than either the Grecian or Roman 

Mathematicians have left to our knowledge, 1570. 
VI. Divers and many Annotations and Inventions 
diſperſed and added after the tenth book of Engliſh Eu- 

clid, 1570. | 

VII # Epiſtola præfixa Ephemeridibus Joannis Feldi 


to him than any other (4). U pon the 


report made by the Commiſſioners to the Queen, her Majeſty. defired the Lady Howard 
to comfort Mrs Dee by a letter and preſent, which was brought by Mr Secretary Wolley 

on the 2d of December following, with a preſent of one hundred marks from the : 
a promiſe of his having the preferment he deſired when it ſhould become vacant, and a 
penſion of two hundred pounds a year out of the revenues of the Biſhoprick of Oxford, 


Queen, 


wn 79a till ſuch time as he could be put in poſſeſſion of it (2). Theſe promiſes, like the former, 
Appendix, coming to nothing, he, on the 15th of February, 1593, having firſt conſulted his friend 

— Jorn Wolley, engaged his patroneſs the Counteſs of Warwick to preſent another 
1 ſhort Latin petition to the Queen; but what followed upon that does not appear (f). 
nexed to the > However, December 8th, 1594, he obtained a grant of the Chancellorſhip of St PauPs 


(g)] but this not anſwering his end, he applied himſelf next by letter to Dr Whitgift, 
62) Theatrum Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which he inſerted a large accourt of all the books he had 
either publiſhed or written, of which ſome account will be given in the notes [P]. 


In 
conſequence 


a, 1557, cui rationem declaraverat Ephemerides con- 
{cribendi. | 

VIII. Parallatice commentationis praxeoſque Nu. 
cleus quidam. Londini 1573. | 


Unpubliſhed, of which ſome were left imperfe&. 


I. The great volume of famous and rich diſcoveries, 
wherein alſo is the Hiſtory of King Solomon every three 
years, his Opb:rian voyage, the originals of Preſbiter 
Joannes, and of the firſt great Cham and his ſucceſſurs 
for many years following The deſcription of divers 
wonderful Iſles in the northern, Scythian, Tartarian, 
and the other moſt northern ſeas, and near under the 
North Pole, by record written 1200 years fince, with 
divers other rarities, 1576. Exſtat in Bibliotheca 
Cottoniana ſub Vitellio C. VII. 

2. The Britiſb complement of the perfect Art of Naw:- 
gation. A great volume. In which are containcd our Queen 
Elizabeth her tables gubernautick for navigation by thePa- 
radoxall Compaſs, invented by him (ann. 1557) and na- 
vigation by great circles, and for Longitudes and Lati- 
tudes, and the Variation of the Compaſs, finding moſt ea ſi y 
and ſpeedily, yea, if nerd be, in one minute of time, and 
ſometimes withaut fight of fun, moon, or flars, with 
m_ other new and needful inventions gubernautici, 
1576. 5 

3. Her Majeſty's title royal to many forraigne cour- 
treys, kingdoms, and provinces, by good teflimany, and 
Sufficient proof recorded, and in twelve volume freins of 
parchment, fair written for her Majeſty's uſe, and at 
her Majeſty's commandment, 1578. ; 

4 De Imperatoris nomine auQoritate & potentia: 
dedicated to her Majeſly in Engliſh, 1579. | 

5. Prolegomena & Dictata Pariſienſia in Euclidis E- 
lementorum Geometricorum, librum primum & ſecun- 
dum, in Collegio Rhemenſi, 1550. 

6. De uſu Globi Coaleſftis, ad R. Edwardum Sex- 
tum, 1550. | 

7. The Art of Logick in Engliſh, 1547. 

8. The thirteen Sophiſtical Fallacies, wwith their Di- 
coveries, written in Engliſh meeter, 1548. 

9. Mercurius Cœleſtis, Libri 24 ; written at Loa- 
Taine, 1549. | 

10. De nubium Solis, Lunz, ac reliquorum Planeta- 
rum, imo ipſius Stelliferi Ceeli, ab infimo terre centro 
diſtantiis, mutiuſque intervallis, & eorundem omnium 
magnitudine, liber &7od'£1471455 ad Edwardum Sex- 
tum, Angliz Regem, 1551. 

11. Aphoriſmis Aſtrologici 300. 1553. 

12. The true cauſe and account not wulgar of Flood: 
and Ebbs, written at the requeſt of the Right Honoura- 
ble Lady, Lady Fane, Ducheſs of Northumberland, 
I . | | 
a Is The Philoſophical and Poetica! Original occaſions 
of the Configurations and names of the beavenly aſte- 
riſmes : written at the requeſt of the ſame Ducheſs, 
1553. | 
44 The Aftronomical and Logiſtical Rules and Ca- 
nont, to calculate the Evhemerides by, and other neceſ- 
ſary accounts of heavenly motions ; auritten at the re- 
queſt, and for the uſe, of that excellent Mechanicien, 
Maſter Richard Chancellor at his laſt voyage into Moſ- 
covia. 1553. 


* . 15. De 


the 20th of the ſame month, was inſtalled in 


him that he might be brought to a trial, that, 


15. De acribologia Mathematica volumen magnum 
ſex decim continens libros. 1555 

16. Inventum Mechanicum paradoxum de nova ra- 
tione delineandi circumferentiam circularem unde valde 
rara alia excogitari percifique poterunt problemata. 
1556. | . 

” 7. De ſpeculis comburentibus libri 6. 1557. Ali- 
quantilla pars exſtat in Bibliotheca Cottoniana, ſub 
Vitellio C. VII | 
18. De perſpectiva illa qua peritiſſimi utuntur Pic- 
tores. 1557. 

19. Speculum unitatis, ſive Apologia pro Fratre Ro- 
gerio Bacone Anglo: in quo docetur nihil illum per 
dæmoniorum feciſſe auxilia, ſed Philoſophum fuiſſe 
maximum naturaliterque, & modis homini Chriltiano 
licitis maximas feciſſe res quas indoctum ſolet vulgus in 
dæmoniorum referre facinora. 1557. 

20. De Annuli Aſtronomici multiplici uſu. 1557. 
21. Trochilica inventa, lib. 2. 1558. | 

22. IIe avaipacuer Yeohoyirey. lib. 3. 
1558. | 

8 5 De tertia & præcipua perſpectivæ parte quæ de 
radiorum fractione tractat. lib 3. 1559. 

24. De itinere ſubterraneo. lib. 2. 1560. 

25. De triangulorum rectilineorum areis. hb. 3. 
demonſtrati ad excellentiſſimum Mathematicum Petrum 
Nonium conſcripti. 1560. 

26. Cabbalæ Hebraicæ compendioſa tabella. 

1562. 

252 Reipublicæ Britannice Synopſis, in English, 
1562. | 

. "> De trigono circinoque analogico opuſculum Ma- 
thematicum & Mechanicum, lib. 4. 1565. Exſtat 
in Bibliotheca Cottoniana, ſub Vitellio C. VII. 

29. De Stella admiranda in Caſſiopeiæ aſteriſmo, cœ- 
litus demiſſa ad orbem uſque veneris iterumque in cœlis 
penetralia perpendiculariter retracta poſt decimum ſex- 
tum ſuæ apparitionis menſem. 1573. | 

30. Hipparchas redivivus Tractulus. 1573. 

31. De unico Mago & triplice Herode eoque Anti- 
chriſtiano. 1570. 

32. Ten ſundry and very rare Heraldical blaſonings 
of one creſt or cognizance, lawfully confirmed to certain 
ancient armes, lib. i. 1574. 

33. Atlantidis vulgariter Indiæ Occidentalis nuncu- 
patæ emendatior deſcriptio Hydrographica quam ulla 
alia adhuc evulgata. 1580. 

34. De modo Evangelii Jeſu Chriſti publicandi, pro- 
pagandi, ſtabil;endique, inter infideles Atlanticos volu- 
men, magnum libris diſtintum quatuor quorum pri- 
mus ad Sereniſſimam noſtram Potentiſſimamque Reginam 
Elizabetham inſeribitur: ſecunduz ad ſummos privati 
ſuæ ſacræ Majeſtatis Conſilii Senatores: tertius ad Hiſ- 
paniarum Regem Philippum Quartus ad Pontificem Ro- 


manum. 1581. 
35. Navigationis ad Cathayam per ſeptentrionalia 


conſequence of this letter 3 and, perhaps, of other applications, he obtained a 3 of 
the Wardenſhip af Manchefter- College, vacant by the promotion of Dr Hugh Bellot to 


the Biſhoprick of Cheſter, his patent paſſing the Great Seal May 25th, 1595 (6); and, on (+) Vita Joannis 
the 14th of February 1596, he arrived, with his wife and family, in that town; and, on Dee, P. 4. 
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his new charge (i). He continued there ) Theatrum 


about ſeven years; but, whether through his own ill management and haughty behaviour, Chemicum, 
or, as he alledged, through the reſtleſs and unquiet diſpoſition of the Fellows of that * 
College, ſo it was, that the greateſt part of that time he lived but an unquiet life; to 

which, perhaps, it might not a little contribute, that, during the whole ſpace he remained 

there, he was looked upon, by tlie inhabitants of the place, and of all the country round, 

as a perſon who had a kind of ſupernatural ſkill, and who could afford them relief in a 

variety of caſcs that lay out of the reach of Phyſick (k). 
eaſy he grew, from the diſputes in the College, and from the reports that prevailed — 
abroad, that, June zth, 1604, he preſented a petition to King James, earneſtly deſiring 


However this might be, ſo un- (% Athen. Oxon, 


by a judicial ſentence, he might be deli- (7) Vita'Joancis 


vered from thoſe ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes, under which he had now laboured for upwards . 4. 
of fifty years (7); and, on the eighth of the ſame month, he addreſſed the like ſupplica- (Athen. On. 
tion to the Parliament (n); but the King having been informed, by the Earl of Saliſ- Vl. II. col. 144. 
| bury, as to the nature of his ſtudies, was very far from giving him any mark of royal 
' countenance (x) or favour, which muſt have made a very deep impreſſion upon a man of dee, p. 43. 
his vain and ambitious ſpirit, which all his misfortunes could never alter or amend. In Theatrum Che- 
the month of November, in the ſame year, being then in a very weak and bad ſtate of 
health, he quitted Mancheſter (o) with his family, in order to return to his houſe at Mort- () vita Joannis 


(n) Vita Joannis 


micum, p. 483. 


U_ 


Scythiæ & Tartariæ litora delineatio Hydrographica 
Arthuro Pett & Carolo Jackmanno Anglis verſus illas 
partes navigaturis in manus tradita cum admirandarum 
quarundzm inſularum annotatione in illis ſubpolaribus 
partibus jacentium. 1580. 

36. Hemiſphærii Borealis Geographica atque Hy- 
drographica deſeriptio longe a vulgatis chartis diverſa: 
Anglis quibuſdam verſus Atlantidis Septentrionalis li- 
tora navigationem inſtituentibus dono data 1583. 

37 The originals and chief points of our anticnt 
Britiſh Hiſtories diſcourſed upon and examined. 
1583. = 

38. An Advice and Diſcourſe about the reformatian 
of the vulgar Julian Tear, written by her Majeſty's 
Commandment, and the Lordi of the Privy Council. 
1582 | | 

* Certain Onſiderations and Conferrings together of 
theſes three ſentences, antiently accounted as oracles, 
Noſce teipſum: Homo homini Deus: homo homini 
lupus. 1592. | 

40. De hominis corpore, ſpiritu, & anima, five mi- 
crocoſmicum, totius naturalis Philoſophiz compendium. 
lib. r. | 

41. The Compendious Rehearſal of John Dee his duii- 
ful Declaration, and proof of the courſe and race of his 
ſtudious life, for the ſpace of half a hundred years, c. 

1592. | 
—_ De horizonte æternitatis. 3. libr. 1. de horizonte : 
liber Mathematicus & Phyſicus, 2. De Zternitate: 
Liber Theologicus, Metaphyſicus, & Mathematicus. 
3 De horizonte æternitatis: liber Theologicus, Ma- 
thematicus, & Hierotechnicus. 

43. Thalattocratia Britannica, ſive de Britannico 
maris imperio Collectanea extemporanea quatuor d ieu- 
rum ſpatio celeri confcripta calamo. Sept. 20, Man- 
ceſtriæ. 


Beſides theſe enumerated and owned by himſelf, 
there are likewiſe ſeveral other pieces of his remaining. 
agreeable to what himſelf inſinuates at the end of his 
catalogue, as well in his Compendious Rehearſal, as 
in his Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. A- 
mongſt theſe there are three volumes of Miſcellanies in 
the Aſhmolean Library, in the laſt of which is con- 
tained that collection of papers, relating to his com · 
merce with ſpirits, which precedes, in point of time, 
that which is to be the ſubject of the next note. There 
are likewiſe preſerved in the Cotton Library the ſeveral 
treatiſes following, vix. 


44, Correctiones & Supplementa Sigeberti ex MS, 
Codicibus per Joannem Dee. 

45. De coni recti atque trianguli ſectione illa quæ 
Parabola ab antiquis Geometris vocabatur 

46. Several Letters and Papers between John Dee 
and Roger Edwards, of a Theological Argument 
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Ce) Relations of 
Dr Dee's Actions 
withSpirits, P. ii. 
p. 33. 

(9) Vita Joannis 
Der, p- 42. 


&) Relations of 
Dee's Actions 


r. A. 
(i) laem, ib 


humous Works, 


p. 206, 207, 


formerly dove (3) 
mitted into his confidence (i). 


[2] In that Journal publiſhed by Caſauben.) The 
title of this work at large runs thus : | 

A true and faithful Relation of what paſſed for 
© many years between Dr John Dee, a Mathemati- 
© cian of Ffteat fame in Queen Elizabeth and King 


© James their reigns, and ſome Spirits, tending, had 


* it ſucceeded, to a general Alteration of moſt States 
* and Kingdoms in the world. His private Confe- 
© rences with Rodolph, Emperor of Germany: Ste- 
© phen, King of Poland; and divers other Princes 
© about it. 'The Particulars of his Cauſe, as it was a 
© gitated in the Emperor's Court by the Pope's inter- 
vention. His Baniſhment and Reſtoration in part; 
© as alſo the Letters of ſundry great men and Princes, 
© ſome whereof were preſent at ſome of theſe Confe- 
© rences, and Apparitions of Spirits to the ſaid Dr Dee, 
© out of the original Copy written with Dr Dee's own 
© hand: kept in the Library of Sir Thomas Cotton, 
© Knt. Baronet, with a Preface confirming the Rea- 
© lity (as to the point of Spirits) of this Relation, and 
© ſhewing the ſeveral good uſes that a ſober Chriſtian 
may make of all. By Meric Caſaubon, D. D.“ 
Lond. 1659, fol. 

We ſhall give the reader a ſhort paſſage out of Dr 
Caſaubon's Preface, to juſtify the pains we have taken 


In a former note to ſhew, that the piece which he ap- 


0 
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prehended was totally loſt is ſtill preſerved, and if any 
uſe can be made of it (for which I would not be wil- 
lingly bound) may be produced to publick view as well 
as the reſt. The paſſage is this, which gives a fair ac- 
count of what he publiſhed. * In the year of our 
Lord 1584, September the zd, being a Monday, 
Dr Dee firſt appeared, being preſented by honou- 
rable perſons, and expected before the Emperor Ro- 
dolph. Among other things he then told him, that, 
for theſe two. years and a half, God's holy angels 
had uſed to inform him: Our book or firſt action here 
beginneth, 28 May, 1583, according to this reckon- 
ing it muſt be, that, above a year and three months 
before began the firſt apparition. The account then 
of fifteen months from the firſt apparition we want : 
How much in bulk that might come to I cannot tell, 
neither will I warrant all perfect from this 28 May 


moſt part, the coherence is right enough to that 
time: but from thence to the twentieth of March 
1607, there is a vaſt chaſm or hiatus of no leſs than 
twenty years : How this hath happened I cannot tell 
certainly ; what I gueſs is this, ſome years after 
Dr Dee's death, about anno Dom. 1608, Sir Robert 
Cotton bought his library (what then remained of 
it) with his Magical Table, and the original manu- 
ſcript written with his own hand, whereof this is a 


long years or months I know not; but fo long, tho? 
it was carefully kept, fince yet it retained ſo much 
of the earth, that it began to moulder and periſh 
ſome years a 
mentioned obſerved, he was at the charges to have it 
written out before it ſhould be too late : Now full fifty 
years, or not many wanting, being paſſed fince this 
original came to Sir Robert, it is very likely, that, 
g had any more in all that time been heard of, Sir Ro- 
* bert, or Sir 'Thomas his ſon and heir, would have 


D E E. 


Jake, but came firſt to London, where he remained but a ſhort time ; and finding him- 
ſelf now very old, infirm, and deſtitute of any powerful protector, (the Earl of Sali. 
bury, to whom he had offered his ſervice, having lighted him,) he had recourſe to his 
former invocations, and ſo came to deal again, as he believed, with ſpirits (p). He pur- 
ſued the ſame praCtices at Mortlake, where we find him in the year 1607, having 
cured one Bartholomew Hickman to ſerve him in the ſame manner as Edward Kelley had 
His friend John Pontvys alſo returned out of Poland, and was ad- 
Theſe tranſactions were continued to Monday the 5th of 
September 1607, which is the laſt date in that journal publiſhed by Caſaubon (s) [Q]. 
As this book made a very great noiſe upon it's firſt publication, ſo many years after the 
withSpirits, P. i. Credit of it was revived by one of the wiſeſt and ableſt Mathematicians of his time, the 
celebrated Dr Hooke, who believed, that not only Dr Caſaubon but Archbiſhop Uſher, 
. and other learned men, were entirely miſtaken in their notions about this book, and that, 
in reality, our author Dee never fell under any ſuch deluſions, but was a man of great 
fe) Hooke's Poſt- Art and intrigue (7), and made uſe of this ſtrange method of writing to conceal things of 
quite another nature, as the reader ſhall be acquainted in the notes [R]. 


1583, to the fourth of April 1587, though, for the 


copy: The book had been buried in the earth, how 
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heard of it, and got it as ſoon as any body elſe: 
* And becauſe no more hath been heard of all this 
* while, it is more than probable, that no more is ex- 
tant not in England, nor I think any where elſe : 
* haply the reſt might periſh ſome part (if not all) even 
* whilſt the Doctor lived.” 

LR] Shall be acquainted in the notes | We are told 
by Dr Hooke, that what firſt put him upon ſuſpecting 
there was ſomewhat concealed under the ſtrange rela- 
tions contained in Dr Dee's book, was his vehement 
proteſtation, upon the peril of his ſoul if he lied, in his 
letter to the Archbiſhop (37), that he had never med-  _ 
dled with unlawful arts, or deviated into any practices E 
unbecoming of a Chriſtian. What confirmed him in ae 
his opinion, cannot be either better or more briefly ex- at the end of 
preſſed than in his own words, which are theſe : Dr Cass 
* Upon turning it over, and comparing ſeveral parti- Hot“ pw, 
culars in it one with another, and wich other writings moys Works, 
of the ſaid Dr Dee, and conſidering alſo the life, p. 206, 207. 
actions, and eſtate, of the ſaid author, ſo far as I 
can be informed, I do conceive that the greateſt part 
of the ſaid book, eſpecially all that which relates to 
ſpirits and apparitions, together with their names, 
ſpeeches, ſhews, noiſes, clothing, actions, and the 
prayers and doxologies, &c. are all Cryptography, 
and that ſome parts alſo of that which ſeems to be a 
Journal of his voyage and travels into ſeveral parts of 
Germany, are alſo cryptographical, that is, that under 
thoſe feigned ſtories which he there ſeems to relate 
as matters of fact, he hath concealed relations of quite 
another thing, and that he made uſe of this way of 
abſconding it, that he might the more ſecurely eſcape 
diſcovery if he ſhould fall under ſuſpicion, as to the 
true deſigns of his travels, or that the ſame ſhould 
fall into the hands of any ſpies, or ſuch as might be 
employed to betray him, or his intentions concerning 
the inquiſition that ſhould be made, or proſecution, 
if diſcovered, would be more gentle for a pretended 
enthuſiaſt than for a real ſpy. What his deſigus or 
buſineſs with the Emperor, the King of Poland, and 
others, was, is hard to determine, i. e. firſt, Whe- 
ther he were ſent upon ſome private meſſage by the 
Queen, or any of the then Miniſters of State, to enquire 
into, and diſcover, the ſecret deſigns or actions of 
that Court, is hard now to determine ; but 'tis likely. 
For in his apology he alledges, that the Lord Trea- 
ſurer had, by the Queen's orders, written to the 
Archbiſhop to ſignify, wat he went beyond ſea by 
her good favour and licence ; and we find alſo, that 
the Queen did ſend ſeveral letters and meſſengers to 
call him home, and that upon his return the Queen 
received him kindly at Richmond, and that ſhe uſed 
to call at his houſe at Mortlack, and ſhewed herſelf 
courteous to him * * all occaſions. _—— When 
he returned he lefc Kelley with the Emperor, who 
for ſeveral years afterwards kept correſpondence with 
Dr Dee here, which might poſſibly continue to exe- 
cute the ſame deſign, Kelley being now grown vir 
Edward Kelley, and the Emperor's Chemiſt. And, 
in probability, Dr Dee might have ſufficiently fur- 
niſhed him with Cryptography enough to ſend what 
intelligencies he pleaſed without ſuſpicion, which 
was eaſily conceived under any other feigned ſtory. 
I will not determine whether this were his 3 
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end of his life he became miſerably poor, as we are told by Anthony Wood, and was 
obliged to diſpoſe of his books to procure ſubſiſtence, which, at certain times, when, 
through his own ill management, he brought himſelf into ſuch diſtreſs, might be true; 
but there ſeems. to be good ground to believe he held his preferment to the laſt, and did 
not ſell his houſe at Mortlake, which was his own, and which ſeems to have been of ſome 
conſiderable value, ſince, in his former diſtreſſes, he had thoughts of mortgaging it for 
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four hundred pounds (2). It is highly probable, that he remained under theſe deluſions (0 Compendions 
to his end, and was actually providing for a new journey into Germany, when, worn *-berla, ch. l. 
out by age and diſtempers, he breathed his laſt ſome time in the year 1608, being in the (n vita Joannis 

eighty- firſt year of his age (w). He was buried in the chancel of the church at Mort- Dee, p. 4. 
lake, but without any tomb-ſtone, or other memorial; and yet the ancient inhabitants of (x) Athen. Oxon. 
that place were able, in 1672, to ſhew the very ſpot where he was interred (x), He left Vol. II. col. 144 
behind a numerous poſterity, both male and female, and, amongſt theſe, his eldeſt ſon . Fe 

Arthur, who was bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool under the learned Camden (y), applied him- (9) * 


{elf ro Phyſick, and became Phyſician in ordinary firſt to the Grand Duke of Muſcovy, 3 
and afterwards to King Charles the Firſt (z). 1 05 Ab ron. 


great part of it by analogy 
that time the key or method of that book were not 


« {zy, or whether it might not be upon his own ac- 
© count, to ſee if he could make a fortune under the 
Emperor, by means of Chemiſtry, or Mathematicks, 
or Aſtrology, or Mechanicks, all which I find by his 
« writings he was well verſed in, and eſpecially in the 


« buſineſs of Opticks, Perſpective, and Mechanick 


«* contrivances, an effect of which I conceive his cry- 
« ſta!, or angelical ſtone, or Chryftallum Sacratum, as 
ge terms it, to have been, for that it was of a conſi- 
« derable bigneſs, and was placed upon a pedeſtal or 
„table, which he calls a Holy Table, which might 
« contain*the apparatus to make apparitions, when he 
*'had a mind, to be ſeen in it, as likewiſe to produce 
* noiſes and voices if there were occaſion. All which 
* might be done by art, as hath been ſhewn both for- 
* merly by Roger Bacon, and of late by the echoing 
head. He was likewiſe well verſed in Caba- 
liſtical learning and Cryptography, as appears by the 
title of a treatiſe written by him upon that ſubject, 
and by that book which he ſeems to have prized ſo 


much, and calls the book of Enoch, which I take to 


be of no other uſe than for Cryptography and Caba- 
* liſms. TI will not determine, I fay, whether his de- 
« ſign might not be by theſe, and ſome other ſuch in- 


© genuities, as particularly a glaſs which he mentions, 


p. 271, the ſecret of which he opened to Dr Curtz, 
the Emperor's Phyſician, for battering in a dark 
* night, c. which what he means by it I underſtand 
not, but Dr Curtz told him, that concluſion would 
be very acceptable to the Emperor. He had alſo 
«* written fix books de Speculis Comburentibus; two 
« books of the aſtronomical ring, or ring dial; and two 
books alſo of clock-work, to find entertainment and 
encouragement from the Emperor. But I do rather 
conjedture that he was employed by the Queen for 
ſome private affairs of State, and that he made uſe 
of theſe his inventions in order to obtain the freer 
and more unſuſpected acceſs to the Emperor, which 
having not ſucceeded as might have been expected, 
he was recalled and returned into England in No- 
vember 1589. That a great part of this treatiſe is 
Cryptography, I conceive is very probable from theſe 
and divers other conſiderations: Firſt, for that he 
took ſuch care to preſerve the book of Enoch, which 
I conjeQture to contain the methods and keys of what 
was concealed in this book : next, for that the me- 
thod and manner thereof is ſo like to that of Trithe- 
mius his Cryptography, that I conceive, were it 
worth while, it would not be difficult to decypher a 
thereunto. Now tho” at 


« 


fo well and commonly known, yet I do not doubt 
but this inquiſitive man had got knowledge of it in 
his travels and enquiries in Germany, poſlibly 
when he preſented his Monas Hierog lyphica to the 


way of invocations and revelations to conceal his 
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Emperor Maximilian 1564, and poſſibly it might be 
upon the ſame account that he made choice of his 


as may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of his Life, though 
not ſo frequent as this author has done in this book, 
at leaſt if the ſenſe thereof be underſtood literally, 
but that I conceive to be nothing but the outward 
form, appearance, or dreſs, of the ſubſtance and 
ſubje& of the book, which lay abſconded from com- 
mon diſcovery under that maſk or diſguiſe, though 
yet I am apt to believe, he had ſome artificial con- 
trivances to perform this alſo when he ſaw cauſe. 
Thirdly, for that there are very many plain inſtances 
of Cryptography, both by changing and putting ſome 
letters for others, and numbers for letters, and num- 
bers alſo for words, and tables for diſpoſing or plac- 
ing letters according to ſeveral orders and methods, 
to be ſeen in the book itſelf : and the book which he 
calls the book of Enoch ſeems to be nothing elſe: 


his ſpirits, are many of them inarticulate according 


thoſe characters they are written with, and therefore 
were not put to ſignify thoſe letters. It would be 


theſe particulars, and 'tis needleſs, ſince they are ſo 
very many and frequent in every part of the book. 
He hath likewiſe divers polygonal figures, as I con- 
ceive, for the ſame purpoſe, and many other ſuch 
© indications of Cryptography.“ There is, without 
doubt, ſomething very plauſible, as well as highly in- 
genious, in this learned gentleman's conjectures, in 
which, if he had made a trial of decyphering, and had 
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Beſides, the words that he ſets down as delivered by 


to the commonly accepted ſounds or pronunciation of 


too long to give inſtances out of the book itſelf of 


ſucceeded even in the ſmalleſt part, would have put 


his ſentiment beyond contradiction. As it is, there 
ſeems to be three reaſons, that, duly weighed, will 
ſcarce allow us to ſubſcribe to his judgment of this book. 
The firſt is, that Mr Dee began theſe actions in England, 
for which, if we ſuppoſe the whole treatiſe to be writ- 
ten in cypher, there is no account can be given, any 
more than for purſuing the ſame practices in King 
James's time, who cannot be imagined to have uſed 
him as a ſpy. The ſecond, that he admitted Albert 
Laſki, Francis Puccius, and William Roſenbergh (38), 
to be preſent at theſe conſultations, which is not very 
reconcileable to the notion, that the whole is no more 
than an allegorical hiſtory, for then all that they did 
muſt have been mere artifice and impoſture, which, in 
ſo long a ſpace of time, and under the inſpection of fo 


many witneſſes, would certainly have been diſcovered. 


Laſtly, upon the return of Mr Dee from Bohemia, 


Mr Edward Kelley (39) did actually ſend an account to (49)Strype's An 
the Queen, of practices againſt her life, but then this nals, Vol. IV. 


was in a plain and open manner, and in conſequence of 
his publick declarations of his unſhaken loyalty towards 
her Majeſty's perſon and government, which declara- 
tions were not only unneceſſary, but very inexpedient 
for him to make at Prague, if he had been employed 
there as a ſpy, neither would he have taken this way of 
informing the Queen, if there had been any ſuch mi- 
ſterious correſpondence between Mr Dee and her Mi- 


meaning, that I ſhewed before Trithemius had done niſters as Dr Hooke ſuggeſts. E 
in his. Trithemius alſo pretended to revelation, 
VOL. III. No. 138. 20K DENHAM 


(38) Vita Joannis 


Dee, p. 34. 


Pe . 
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(a) Wood's Ath, his wife, daughter of Sir Garret More, Knight, Baron of Mellefont in 


Oron. Vot. II. 
col. 422. 


(5) This is col- 
lected from his 

age at the time 
of his admiſſion 
in the Univer- 

ſity. 


(c) Wood, ibid. 


(4) He died 

an. 6. and was 
buried at Egham 
in Surrey, where 


he had an eſtate. 


(r) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon, Vol. II. 
col. 423. and 

Langbaine's Ac- 
count of the 

Dramatick Poets, 
Oxf.1691.p.128, 


(2) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, 


(3) Part v. p. 73 


& 82. edit. 1727. 


(4) Wood, Faſti 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
„ 


(5) Epiſtle Dedi- 
cat. before his 
Rival Ladies. 


(5) In the Preface 
to the 2d edit, 


1736, 4to. 


(7) Works of 
Alex. Pope, Eſq; 
Lond. 1736. 
12mo, Vol. I, 


p. 78. | 


D E N 


DEN HAM (Sir Jo w), an eminent Poet of the XVIIth century, was the only 


1 


H A NM. 


fon of Sir John Denham, Knight, of Little Horſely in Eſſex, ſome time Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, and one of the Lords Juſtices of that kingdom, by Eleanor 


Ireland (a). He 


was born at Dublin in the year 1615:(5) ; but was brought over from thence very young, 
upon his father's being made one of the Barons of the Exchequer in England, in 1617. 
He had his education in grammar learning at London, and, in Michaelmas Term 1631, 
he was entered a Gentleman- Commoner in Trinity-College in Oxford, being then ſixteen 
years of age; where (as Anthony Wood expreſſes it) being looked upon as a flow, 
dreaming, young man, and more addicted to gaming than ſtudy, they could never 
imagine he could ever enrich the world with the iſſue of his brain, as he afterwards 


did.“ 


After three years ſtay in the Univerſity, and having been examined in the pub- 


lick ſchools for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he entered himſelf in Lincoln's- Inn; 
where he was generally thought to apply himſelf very cloſely to the ftudy of the Common 
Law. But, his itch of gaming continuing, he was often ſtript of all his money; and, 
his father chiding him ſeverely, and threatning to diſcard him, if he did not reform, he 
wrote thereupon a little Eſſay againſt Gaming, which he preſented to his father, to con- 


vince him of his deteſtation of it (c). 


His father dying in 1638 (4), he fell to gaming 
again, and ſquandered away ſeveral thouſand pounds, 


In the latter end of the year 16471, 


he publiſhed his tragedy called The Sophy [A]; which was greatly admired, and gave Mr 
Waller occaſion to ſay of our author, that be broke out like the Iriſh Rebellion, threeſcore 
thouſand ſtrong, when no body was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpected it. Soon after he was 
pricked for High-Sheriff of the county of Surrey, and made Governor of Farnham- Caſtle 
for the King. But, not being well ſkilled in military affairs, he ſoon quitted that poſt, 
and retired to his Majeſty at Oxford, where he publiſhed his poem called Cooper's Hill [B]. 


In 1647, he was entruſted by the 


[4] His Tragedy called The Sopby.] It was ated at And Mr Somerville has the following lines (8) on our (8) The cw. 


the private houſe in Black Friars, with great applauſe, 
and firſt printed in 470, London 1642 ; afterwards in 
8, 1567, and again in 8vo, 1671. The plot is the 
ſame with that of Baron's Mirza, taken from Herbert's 
Travels, in the Life of Abbas (1). 

LB] His Poem called Cooper's Hill.] It was printed 
at Oxford in 1643, in one ſheet and an half, in 470; 
reprinted with additions at London in 1650 and 165 5, 
in 4to; and again in 1667 and 1668, in 89 (2). 
The editions of 1667, Sc. after the Reſtoration, dif- 
fer confiderably from the preceding ones; as may be 
ſeen in the Miſcellany Poems publiſhed by Mr Dryden (3). 
It was tranſlated into Latin verſe by Mr Moſes Pengry, 
of Brazen-noſe college in Oxford, and publiſhed there 
in 1676 in 47, under the title of, Cooper's Hill, La- 
tine redditum, ad nobiliſſimum Dominum Gulielmum Do- 
mi num Cavendiſh, Honoratiſſimi Domini Galielmi Co- 
mitis Devoniæ filium unicum (4). Mr Dryden, ſpeak- 
ing of Cooper's Hill (5), ſays, it is A Poem, which for 
majeſty of the ſtyle, is, and ever will be, the erat flan- 
dard of good writing. And the noble author of an 
Efſay on Human Life obſerves (6), that Cooper's 
* Hill has met with univerſal applauſe, though it's 
ſubject ſeems rather deſcriptive than inſtruting : but 
it is not the hill, the river, nor the ſtag- chace; it is 
the good ſenſe, and the fine reflexions ſo frequently 
« interſperſed, and as it were interwoven with the reſt, 
© that gives it the value, and will make it, as was ſaid 
of true wit, everlaſting like the ſun.” Mr Pope cele- 
brates this poem in the following lines of his Vindſor 


Foreſt (7). 


Ye ſacred Nine, that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs ; 
Bear me, O bear me, to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 

The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens : 
To Thames's bank, which fragrant breezes fill ; 
Or where ye Muſes fport on Cooper's Hill. 

(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 


While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall flow.) 


I ſeem thro? conſecrated walks to rove, 
I hear ſoft muſick die along the grove : 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By godlike Poets venerable made: 
Here his firſt lays majeſtick Denbam ſung: 
There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's tongue. 


Queen with a meſſage to the King, then in the hands 
of the army, and employed in other affairs relating to his Majeſty [C]. In April 1648, 


he 


Poet. 


Tread, with reſpectful awe, | 
Windſor's green glades, where Denham, tuneful bard, 
Charm'd once the liſtning Dryads with his ſong, 
Sublimely ſweet. O! grant me, facred ſhade, 

To glean ſubmiſs what thy full ſickle leaves. 


There is in the following verſes (9) a fooliſh infacation (9) The Seſßn 


that Sir John Denham was not the author of Cooper's 
Hill. | 


Then in came Denham, that limping old bard, 
Whoſe fame on the Sophy and Cooper's Hill ſands ; 
And brought many Stationers, who ſwore very hard, 
That nothing fold better, except twere his lands. 


But Apollo adviſed him to write ſomething more, 
To clear a ſuſpicion, which poſſeſs'd the Court, 
That Cooper's Hill, ſo much bragg'd on before, 


Poem, Book 


v. 356. 


of the Poets, in 
the Miſcell. 
Poems, Put i. 


p. 92, 


Was writ by a Vicar, who had forty pound for't. 


[C] He was intruſted by the Queen with a meſſage 
to the King and employed in other affairs re- 


lating to his Majeſty.) Our Poet himſelf ſhall give us 


an account of this circumſtance of his life. In his De- 
dication of his Poems to King Charles II, he addreſſes 
that Prince as follows. * Sir, after the delivery of 
your royal father's perfon into the hands of the army, 
* I undertaking to the Queen-Mother, that I would 
find ſome means to gain acceſs to him, ſhe was 
pleaſed to ſend me, and by the help of Hugh Peters 
I got my admittance, and eaming well inſtructed 
from the Queen, (his Majeſty having been long kept 
in the dark) he was pleaſed to diſcourſe very freely 
with me of the whole ſtate of his affairs. | 

At his departure from Hampton-Court, he was 
pleaſed to command me to ſtay privately in London, 
to ſend to him, and receive from him, all his letters 
from and to all his correſpondents at home and a- 
abroad, and I was furniſhed with nine ſeveral cyphers 
in order to it. Which truſt I performed with great 
ſafety to the perſons with whom we correſponded : 
but about nine months after, being diſcovered by 
their knowledge of Mr Cowley's hand, I happily eſ- 
caped both for myſelf and thoſe that held correſpon- 
* dence with me.” | 

wy 


[D] E- 


5 


he S:11 
Poetz, in 
iſcell, 
, Pant, 


100 Hiſtory of 
„Rebellog, 

« Vol. Ili. 

1 p. 1 edit. 
def. 72 


1) Word, ubi 
1, col. 423+ 


u, Ie. 
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he conveyed away James Duke of York [D], then under the tuition of Algernoon Earl 
of Northumberland, from St James's, and carried him into France to the Prince of 


Wales, and the Queen-mother. 


Not long after, he was ſent Ambaſſador from King 


Charles II. to the King of Poland [E]. In 1652, or thereabout, he returned into Eng- 
land; and, his paternal eſtate being greatly reduced by gaming and the Civil Wars, he 
was kindly entertained by the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton, and continued 'with that No- 


bleman about a year. 


At the Reſtoration, he entered upon the office of Surveyor of his 


Majeſty's Buildings [FI, in the room of Inigo Jones, deceaſed ; and, at the coronation 
King Charles II, was created Knight of the Bath. Upon ſome diſcontent ariſing from a 
ſecond marriage, he loſt his ſenſes : but ſoon recovering from that diſorder, he continued 


in great eſteem at Court, and with all perſons of taſte, for his Poetical Writings [C]. 


[D] He conveyed away James Duke of York.) S0 
we are told by Anthony Wood: but my Lord Claren- 
don aſſures us, the Duke went off with Col. Bamfield 
cnly (10), who contrived the means of his eſcape. 

[E] He was ſent Embaſſador from King Charles II, 
to the King of Poland.) Wiliam (afterwards Lord) 
Crofts was joined in the embaſſy with Sir John Den- 
ham (11). Among our author's Poems is one intitled, 
On my Lord Crofts and my Journey into Poland, from 


«hence we brought 10000 . for his Majefly, by the 


decimation of his Scottiſh ſubjes there. 
[F] He entered upon the office of Surveyor of his Ma- 
jeſfly's Puildings.] Mr Wood pretends (12), King 


Charles I had granted our Poet the reverſion of that 


place after the deceaſe of Inigo Jones: but Sir John 
himſelf, in the Dedication of his Poems, aſſures us, 
King Charles II, at his departure from St Germains to 
Jerſey, was pleaſed freely, without his aſking it, to 
con fer it upon him. 

[G] He vas in great eſteem for his poetical 
writings ] In the Dedication of his Poems to King 
Charles II, he tells us, he had been diſcouraged by 
King Charles I. from writing verſes. * One morning 
„(gays he) waiting on him (the King) at Cauſham, 
«* ſxiling upon me, he ſaid he could tell me ſome news 
* of wylelf, which was that he had ſeen ſome verſes of 
* mine the evening before (being thoſe to Sir R. Fan- 
* ſhas) and aſking me when I made them, I told him 
* two or three years ſince: he was pleaſed to ſay, that 
* hwi.g never ſeen them before, he was afraid I had 
* wri:ten them ſince my return into England; and 
* trorgh he lived them well, he would adviſe me to 
6: „o wore, alledging, that when men are young, 
» 
- 
= 


. love ine ele to do, they might vent the over- 


10.411 of their fancy that way; but when they 
vere tought fit for more ſerious employ ments, if 
thev {til} perſiſted in that courſe, it would look as 
if they minded not the way to any better. Where- 
upon I ſtood corrected, as long as I had the honour 
to wait upon, him.” Bat King Charles II was an 
enconrager of our author's Muſe, eſpecially while he 
had the good fortune to wait upon his Majeſty in Holland 
ed Planders; and was pleaſed ſometimes to give him 
arguments, to divert and put off the evil hours of their 
baniſhment, which now and then, he tell\ us, fell not 
Hort of his Majeſty's expectatioan After his promotion 
to the office of Surveyor of the royal buildings, he gave 
over poetical lines, and made it his buſineſi, he ſays, to 
draw ſuch others, as might be more ſerviceable to his 
Majeſty, and, he hoped, more laſting. Then he adds: 
* Since that time I never diſobeyed my old maſter's 
* commands, till this ſummer at the Wells, my retire- 

ment there tempting me' to divert thoſe melancholy 
thoughts, which the new apparitions of foreign in- 
vaſion and domeſtick diſcontent gave us ; but theſe 
clouds beieg now happily blown over, and our ſun 
clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the re- 
lapſe, it being ſuſpedted it would have proved the 
epidemical diſeaſe of age, which is apt to fall 
back into the follies of youth: yet Socrates, Ariſtotle, 
and Cato, did the fame ; and Scaliger faith, that 
* fragment of Ariſtotle was beyond any thing that Pin- 
* dar or Homer ever wrote.” Our author's Dedication 
concludes with a farewel to the Muſes. * As for 
thoſe latter parts, /ays he, ſpeaking of his Poems, 
which have not yet received your Majeſty's favourable 
aſpect, if they who have ſeen them do not flatter me, 
(for I dare not truſt my own judgment) they will 
make it appear, that it is not with me as with moſt 
of mankind, who never forſake their darling vices, 
till their vices forſake them; and that this divorce 


« 


w 
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„ * - - * - - 


He 


was not Frigiditatis cauſa, but an act of choice, and 
not of neceſſity. Therefore, Sir, I ſhall only call it 
an humble petition, that your Majeſty will pleaſe to 
pardon this new amour to my old miſtreſs, and my 
diſobedience to his commands, to whoſe memory I 
look up with great reverence and devotion ; and 
making a ſerious reflexion upon that wiſe advice, it 
carries greater weight with it now, than when it was 
given: for when age and experience has ſo ripened 
man's diſcretion as to make it fit for uſe, either in 
private or publick affairs, notking blaſts and corrupts 
the fruit of it ſo much as the empty, airy, reputation 
of being Nimis Poeta ; and therefore I ſhall take my 
leave of the Muſes, as two of my predeceſſors did, 
* ſaying; | 


« 
* 
o 
o 
6 
c 
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o 
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8 Splendidis longum vale dico nugis. 
* His verſus et cætera ludicra pono.“ 
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Our author's poems are as follow: I. Cooper's Hill (13). (13) See the Re- 
II. The Deſtruction of Troy: an Hſay on the Second mark [B]. 


Book of Virgil's Aneis. Written in the Year 1636. 


London, 1656, in four ſheets and a half in 470 (14). (14) Weed, ubi 
III. On the Earl of Strafford's Trial and Death, ſopra. 


IV. On my Lord Crofts', &c. Tourney into Poland, 


Sc. (15). V. On Mr Thomas Killegrew's Return (15) See the Re- 
from Venice, and Mr William Murrey's from Scotland. mark [E]- 


VI. To Sir John Mennis, being invited from Calais to 


Pologne, to eat a Pig. VII. Natura Naturata, 
VIII. Sarpedon's Speech to Glaucus, in the twelfth 
Book of Homer. IX. Out of an epigram of Martial. 
X. Frienaſbip and Single Life, againſt Love and Mar- 
riage. XI. On Mr Abraham Cowley, his Death, 
and Purial among ſti the antient Poets. XII. A Speech 
againſt Peace, at the Cloſe Committee. XIII. To the 
Five Members of the Honourable Houſe of Commons : 
The humble Petition of the Poets. XIV. A Weſtern 
Wander. XV. A Second Weſtern Wander. XVI. 


News from Colcheſter : Or, a proper new Ballad of 


certain carnal Paſſages betwixt a Quaker an 
at Horſiy near Colchefter in Eſſex. XVII 
XVIII. Oz Mr John Fletcher's Works. XI 
Richard Fanſhaw, upon his Tranſlation of Pa ido. 
XX. A Dialogue between Sir John Pooley and Mr 
Thomas Killigrew. XXI. An Occafional Imitation of 
a Modern Author upon the Game of Cheſs. XXII. The 
Paſſion of Dido for Aneas. XXIII. Of Pragence. 
Of Juſtice. Theſe two pieces are tranſlated from the 


Calt, 


Latin of Mancini, a noble Italian, who was contem- 
porary with Petrarch and Mantuan, and not long be- 


fore Taſſo. The author wrote upon the four Cardinal 
Virtues ; but Sir John Denham tranſlated only the two 
firſt, © not (he tells us) to turn the kindneſs he in- 
* tended the author into an injury; for the two laſt 
© are little more. than repetitions and recitals of the 
* firſt ; and (to make a juſt excuſe for him) they could 


© not well be otherwiſe, fince the two laſt virtues are 


but deſcendants from the firſt, Prudence being the true 
* mother of Temperance, and true Fortitude the child 


* of Juſtice (16). XXIV. The Progreſs of Learning. (16) Boems, &c. 
XXV. Cato Major, of Ola Ape, a Poem. It is taken by Sir Jobn Den- 
from the Latin of Tully, though much altered from the ham, p. 90. 


original, not only by the change of the ſtyle, but by 
addition and ſubſtraction. Our author tells us, that 
* intending to tranſlate this piece into proſe (where 
* tranſlation ought to be ſtrict) finding the matter very 
proper for verſe, he took the liberty to leave out 
what was only neceſſary to that age and place, and 
* to take, or add, what was proper to this preſent age 
and occaſion, by laying the ſenſe cloſer, and in fewer 
* words, according to the ſtyle and ear of theſe _ 

he 
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(e) Wood, ibid. 
col. 423. 


(17) Ibid. p. 119. 


(18) See the Re- 
mark [A]. 


DENHAM. 


to tal off thoſe melancholy reflexions, which the ſenſe 
of age, infirmity, and death, may give them. The laft 
part I think neceſſary for the conviction of thoſe many, 
who believe not, or at leaſt mind not, the immortality 
ef the foul, of which the Scripture ſpeaks only poſitively, 
as a Law-griver, with an Ipſe dixit. But if a Heathen 
Philoſopher bring ſuch arguments from reaſon, nature, 
and ſecond cauſes, which none of our atbeiſtical Sophi- 
ſters can confute, if they may ſtand convinced, that there 
is an immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh 
the conſequences, as neither to talk, nor live, as if 
there wwas no ſuch thing (17). XXVI. The Sophy, a 
Tragedy (18). The above pieces have been ſeveral 
times printed together, in one volume, in 1290, under 
the title of Poems and Tran/lations, with the Sophy, a 
Tragedy: Written by the Honourable Sir Fohn Denham, 
Knight of the Bath. The ſixth edition is of 1719. 
Beſides theſe, Anthony Wood mentions A Panegyrick 
on his Excellency the Lord General George Monk, 
Commander in Chief, &c. Lond. 1659, in one ſheet, 
in 4/0. Though our author's name is not to it, it was 
generally aſcribed to him. 4 Prologue to his Majeſty 


The inf parts, ſays he, I dedicate to my old friends, 


He died at his office near Whitehall, in March 1688, 
near the tombs of Chaucer, Spencer, and Cowley (e). 


and was interred in Weſtminſter, 


at the firſt play preſented at the Cock-Pit in Whitehall 

being part of that noble entertainment, which their Ma. 
Jeſties received, Now. 19, ann. 1660, from his Grace 
the Duke of Albemarle. This Prologue was printed at 
London, in 1660, on one fide of a broad ſheet of pa- 
per. 4 new Verſion of the Pſalms of David. Thy 
True Preſbyterian without diſguiſe : or, a character of 
a Preſbyterian's ways and actions. Lond. 1680, in 
half a ſheet in fo/io. Our author's name is to this 
poem; but it was ther queſtioned by many whether 
he was the author of it. In the year 1666, there 
were printed by ſtealth, in 8 v, certain Poems intituled 

Directions to a Painter, in four copies or parts, each 
dedicated to King Charles II. They were very fati- 
rically written againſt ſeveral perſons engaged in the 
Dutch war in 1665. At the end of them was a piece 
intituled, Clarendon's Houſe-warming, and after that 
his Epitaph, both containing bitter reflexions on Ed- 
ward Earl of Clarendon. Sir John Denham's name is 
to theſe pieces ; but they were generally thought to be 
written by Andrew Marvel, Eſq; The Printer of 
them, being diſcovered, was ſentenced to ſtand in the 


pillory for the ſame (19). 


| (a) From che pe- DENNY (Sir Ax T HON V) Knight, favourite, and one of the Gentlemen of the 


digree of the fa- 
mily of the Den- 
ry's, teken by 

Sir M. Cory, and 
inſerted into the 


Privy-Chamber, to King Henry VIII, was the ſecond ſon of Thomas Denny [A], of 


Cheſhunt, in the county of Hertford, Eſq; by Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Mannock 


(a). 


He had his education in St Paul's ſchool, London, under the famous William Lil- 


Il t.rical Ag. ly (S) ; and afterwards in St John's College in Cambridge: in both which places he fo 
improved himſclf, that he became an excellent ſcholar, as well as a perſon of great worth 


ef Hertfordjhire, 
by Sir Henry 

Chauncy, Edit. 
fal, 1700. p. 293 


Dr John Colt, 
Se. by Samuel 
Knight, D. D. 
$vo. Lond. 1724. 
in the Miſcella- 


(e See the life of in the pariſh of St Peter in St Alban's (e); the manors of the Rectory, 


Sir John Cheke, 
Se. by John 
Strype, M. A. 
vo. edit. 1705. 
P · 217. 


(1) Fuller's Hiſt, 
of Waltham- 
Abbey, p · 12. 


(2) Baronage, 
Vol. II. p. 419. 


(3) Ibid. 
(4) chronica Ju- 
ridiciaii”, under 


the year 1514. 


(5) Chaunev, as 
above, p. 293. 


(6) Chauncy, as 
above, p. 399. 


(c). 


Monaſteries. For, in 1537, King Henry gave him the Priory of Hertford, together 85 


His merit having made him known at Court, he was conſtituted, by King Hen- 
ry VIII, one of the Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber, Groom of the Stole, and a Privy- 
(8) See the life of Counſellor 3 and likewiſe received the honour of Knighthood from that Prince (d): with (4) Doge: 
whom being in great favour, he raiſed a conſiderable eſtate upon the ruins of the diſſolved Ne,, Vd. 


with divers other lands and minors [BJ. He further granted him, in 1539, on the 1 5th 
nies, at the end, of December, the office of Steward of the manor of Bedwell and Little Berkhamſtead in 
No. 4. p. 394. Hertfordſhire [C]. Beſides which, Sir Anthony alſo obtained the manor of Butterwick, 


nery, in the pariſh of Cheſhunt (7); and 


Hertford. Moreover, in 1541, there was a large grant made to him, by Act of Parlia- (//I&m, pw 
ment, of ſeveral lands that had belonged to the Abbey of St Alban's, lately diſſolved [D]. (7 
| | | .-- Wor 


[4] Was the ſecond fon of Thomas Denny.) The 
family of Denny is traced up by ſome as high as the 
year of Chriſt 725. About that time, the Moors hav- 
ing invaded France with a prodigious army, were op- 
poſed by Charles Martel : who had under him an offi- 
cer named Denny, by whoſe bravery and conduct the 
French ſlew thirty thouſand of the enemy in one battle, 
and got a glorious victory. Deſcended from him, as 


is ſuppoſed, was John Denny, Eſq; who ſerved King 


Henry V, in his wars in France, and being ſlain there, 
was buried at St Denis in Paris. His deſcendants were 
Henry : ——William, of Cheſhunt in Hertford- 
ſhire, and High-Sheriff of that county in the year 
1480 (1) Edmund, [whom Sir William Dugdale 
by miſtake calls Edward (2)] He was a Clerk in the 
Exchequer ; and in 1504 conſtituted the King's Re- 
membrancer (3): and on the 6th of May 1514, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer (4). He died on the 22d 
of December 1520 (5). His eldeſt ſon, John, 
died without iſſue : and his ſecond fon 
was the father of Sir Anthony, who is the ſubje& of 
this article. 

[LB] Together with divers other lands and manors.] 
Particularly the tythes iſſuing out of Almeſhoe-manor 
in St Hippolits near Hitchin (6). | 

[C] The office of Steward of the manor of Bedwell 
and little Berkhamftead in 2 And, more- 
over, the office of Keeper of the park of Bedwell, and 


the deer; and of Keeper of the dwelling-houſe of 


Bedwell: alſo the herbage and pannage of the ſaid 


park, and the free-warren of the rabbets, within the 


pariſhes of Eſſingdon and Berkhamſtead (7). 
[D] Moreover, in 1541, there was a large grant 


Thomas, 


of Great Amwell (g), all in the county of 


made to him, by Ad of Parliament, of ſeveral land; 
that had belonged to the abbey of St Alban's lately diſ- 
ſolved.) For in the Parliament begun at Weſtminſter 
the 16th of January 33 Henry VIII, it was enacted, 
that Anthony Denny, Eiq; one of the Gentlemen of 
the Privy-Chamber, ſhould have to him and his heirs, 
all the manor or lordſhip of the king of Parkbury in 
the county of Hertford, and all the lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, with the appurtenances in Par#, 
called Boreham, Spirth, and Grimeſgate field, late in 
the occupation of John Coningſby, the firſt crop of a 
meadow in Park called Mapenham-mead, ſeven acres 
of land called Cleypits next Eiwood ; one annual pen- 
ſion or yearly rent of 265. 84. accuſtomed to be paid 
yearly out of the vicarage of St Stephen, all the tythes 
of hay in Sleep, Smalford, Thread, Huſſes, and 


col, 423, 424. 


of Hertforcſtire, 


and of the Nun- Chauncy, as 2 


(19) Wood, 105 


1 . 419, 


e) Hiftor, Anti. 
&c. by Sir Henry . 


bove, p. 46c, 


Ibid, Pp 23; 


Beach, the two watermills called the Park- mill and the 


Moor-mill, with all watercourſes and profits belonging 
to them, the grange or farm called the Bech, and the 
grange or meſſuage called Butterwick, in the pariſh of 
St Peter's ; the views of Franc-pledge, courts, profits 
of views of franc-pledge and courts, heriots, relieves, 
eſcheats, waifes, eftraies, wards, marriages, liberties, 
and all other hereditaments with their appurtenances, 
in the pariſhes of St Stephens, Park, Sleep, Smalford, 
Thread, Huſſes, and Beach, Borcham, Idleſtre, Bri- 
tiſh, and Naſthide, belonging to the manor of Park- 
bury, alſo Stordwood, Beach-grove, Ballſgrove, Mead- 
grove, Butterwick-copice, Haily-grove, and Park 
grove ; except Cowley-mill, Stanford mill, Sopwell- 
mill, and the advowſons and patronages of churches, 
chapels, and chauntries, to hold of the King, his heirs 


and ſucceſſors, in chief by Knights ſervice, to K 
> 


od, itj!, 
424. 


Yr, Antig. 
fore(tire, 


ir Henry . 


„ 28 a 
40. 


n, p. zol. 


. p. 283, 
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of Waltham" 


DENN V. DERHAM. 1649 
Not content with that, he found means to procure a thirty- one years leaſe, of the many 


Bid. large and rich demeſnes, that had been poſſeſſed by Waltham-Abbey in Eſſex (b): of 
p Fu. which his lady purchaſed afterwards the reverſion [E]. In 1544, the King gave him the (1) Fuller, us 


d : * * | * * F ' p 
” 4 * 7 . l au 
. > . k | 


abby. ar fit. advantageous. Wardſhip of Margaret, the only daughter and heir of Thomas Lord Aude- 2 
ef the ley, -deceafed (i). On the 31ſt of Auguſt 1546, he was commiſſioned, with John Gate, *: 33" 
chuck. * and William Clerk, Eſquires, to ſign all warrants in the King's name (c). In this reign (=) Burnet's 


1055 b. 


he did an eminent ſervice to the great ſchool of Sedberg in Yorkſhire, belonging to the füt. of the Re- 


formation, P. i. 


({) Cow? College wherein he had received his education. For, the building being fallen to decay, d edit. p. 350. 
ab-ne; P. 129 · and the lands appropriated thereto ſold and embezzled, he cauſed the ſchool to be repair- 8 
pcomentione d, and not only recovered, but alſo ſettled the eſtate ſo firmly, 'as to prevent all future X 


Kc. pv 


&c. byT.Rymer, 


a Hane iy alienations (I). When King Henry VIII was on his death-bed, Sir Anthony had the ho- i ff. ten. 


Fuller's Church 


7.8m „ neſty and courage to put him in mind of his approaching end; and deſired him, to raiſe Hiftory, Book v. 

TaXVP*" is thoughts to heaven, to think of his paſt life, and to call on God for mercy through ? 245 Ke. 
Jeſus Chriſt (n). So great an opinion had that King of him, that he appointed him one () Chauney, 28 
of the executors of his will, and one of the Counſellors to his ſon and ſucceſſor King Ed- above, p. 129. 


ward VI: and bequeathed him a legacy of three hundred pounds (2). He did not live 


( p Fuller, Hiſt. 


long after this: for he died in the year 1550 (o); Dr Fuller being miſtaken when he ſays of Watham- 

it was in 1548 (p). By his wife Joan, daughter of Sir Philip Champernon, of Mod. Ae, p. 13. 
bury in Devonſhire, a Lady of great beauty and parts [F], he had fix children; of % pugate, ub 
whom Henry, the eldeſt, was father of Edward Denny, knighted in 1589, ſummoned vera 

to Parliament in 1605, and advanced, on the 24th of October 1626, to the dignity of „) puigio, Da- 
Earl of Norwich (). As for Sir Anthony Denny's character; one of his contempora- #rins, Republica, 
ries informs us, that his whole time and cares were taken up with, and employed about, 7 aha, ac 


fic occupant, ut 


Religion, Learning, and the care of the Public (r): and highly commended him for his extra bas eyes re 
prudence and humanity. The learned Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, wrote an excel- :,,un rempus 


conſumas. Aſo 


lent epitaph for him, ſome years before his deceaſe [GJ]. And Sir John Cheke, who had cham Epiſtol. 


a great eſteem for him, honoured his memory with an elegant Heroick Poem [H]. 


the 2oth part of one whole Knight's-fee, at the yearly 
rent of 1/. 104. ſterling, payable at the feaſt of St 
e Statut. 33 H. Michael the archangel (8). 


vill, Sethe [E] Of ewhich his Lady purchaſed after wards the 
Fir ice, rewerfion ] She bought it of King Edward VI, for 
de. 2: above, the ſum of three thouſand pounds and upwards ; and 
5. 494, 504 obtained with it large privileges in Waltham-foreſt (9). 

[F] 4 Lady of great beauty and parts.) And alſo 


(g)Fuller**Hiſto- à fayourer of the Reformed Religion, in the moſt dan- 
ry of Waltham- 


Ay, p. 13. gerous times. For ſhe ſent eight ſhillings by her man 
| do Anne Aſcough, when ſhe was impriſoned in the 


(to) Fuller, ibid. Counter (10). 
and Fox's Acts [G] Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, wrote an epi- 
and Monuments, aph for him, ſome years before his deceaſe] Which is 


edit, 1583, : 
A nzz, 1239. 25 follows : | 


Death, and the King, did, as it were, contend, 
Which of them two bare Denny greateſt love: 
The King, to ſhew his love can farre extend, 
Did him advance his betters farre above. 
Nere place, much wealth, great honour, eke him gave, 
To make it knowne, what power great Princes have. 


But when death came with his triumphant gift, 
(Je. Cars, From worldly carke (*) he quit his wearied ghoſt 
Free from the corpes, and ſtraight to Heaven it lift. 
Now deme that can, who did for Denny moſt. 
The King gave welth, but fading and unſure : 
Death brought him bliſſe, that ever ſhall endure. 


ny of This epitaph, as Mr Fuller obſerves (1 i), was made 


ber, p. 13, 


by a poetical prolepſis, or anticipation. For, the 
noble and ingenious author of it did not ſurvive Sir 
Antony ; being facrificed, in the year 1546, to the 
jealouſy of that brutiſh tyrant Henry VIIT. | 


[H] Sir John Cheke— 
an elegant Heraick Poem.) In which he highly com- 
mends his piety, his zeal for religion, his obliging be- 
haviour to the King his maſter, his readineſs to do 
good to all, his inoffenfive temper, &c. Some of the 
verſes are as follow : 


commend. p. 329. 
Edit. Oxon. 1703. 


honoured his memory with 


Deneius venit ad ſuperos mortalia linguens, 


' Britannos inter clarus 


Duzs dignam illius factis vocem, quis promere verba | 
Paſſit, & excelſas laudes æguare cauendo? 


Qu pietas, & quanta vi? YQuis fervor in illo 


Relligionis erat? Duam purus cultus in illo 
Cæleſtis patris? Quanta in Chriſtum Fidei vis 
Extitit illius ſacrata morte redempti? 

Munera que rurſum? Quos & libavit Honores 


Juſtitiægue Speique Deo? Que Victima laudis 


Cæſa fuit ? 
O quibus Hic (% Studiis, quo illum eft amplexus amore, (*) Hen, VIII. 
Duem ſibi ſubjeFumque bonum, ſervumque fidelem 

Scribat, & officia hæc haud parvo munere penſans, 

Oftendit ſe herumque bonum, regemque benignum. 

Confiliumgue Lepos quantum ſuperadditus auget, 


Et juvat optatas ad res bene conficiendas, 


Ille alios tantum ſuperat, qui flectere mentem 

Henrici potuit, miſcens nunc utile dulci, 

Seria nunc levibus texens, nunc grandia parvis. 

Duam facilem curſum hic aliis ad vota ſequenda 

Fecerat, atque aditum multis facilem patefecit ? 

Duam bona multa aliis, & quam mala nulla cuiguam (12) Life of J. 
Intulit? Et laudem ſummam virtutis habebat Chad, 59 2hane; 


by J. Strype, 
Hujus, gui nullos nec apertas Izſerat hoſtes, Ic. (12). ” 2 — 


DER HAM (WIILIAM) a moſt excellent Chriſtian Philoſopher, and Divine, 
who flouriſhed in the end of the XVIIth, and beginning of the XVIIIth century, was 
born at Stowton near Worceſter, on the 26th of November 1657. He had his ſchool- 
education at Blockley in his native county, under the Reverend Mr Nathaniel Collier : 
And, May 14, 1675, in the eighteenth year of his age, was admitted into Trinity-Col- 
lege, Oxon. under the tuition of the learned Dr Willes, father_of the preſent Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common-Pleas. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts January 28, 
1678.9; and by that time, had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, and other va- 
luable and eminent qualifications, that he was earneſtly recommended by Dr Ralph Bat- 
hurſt, then Preſident of Trinity-College, to Dr Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury : By 
Whoſe intereſt and recommendation, he became Chaplain, as ſoon as he had entered into 
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particulars, eſpe- 
cially the dates, 


cated to us by 
his worthy ſon, 
Dr W. Derham, 
Fellow of St 
John's College, 
Oxon, 


(5) No. 236, p. z, 
&c. of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſ- 
actions. 


(c) No. 237» 
p -. 45, &c. 


(4) Ibid. No. 249, 
p · 455 &c. 


(e) No. 262. 
p. 527. 


(f) No. 271, 
p. 832. 


g) No. 286, 
p. 1443. 


(6) Ne. 283, 
p · 1504. 


(61) No. 289, 
p. 1530. 


(Y) No. 297, 
P · 1586. 


(7) No. 291, 
p. 1578. 


(m) No. 294, 
p. 1785. 


(n) No. 297), 
1D 1877. 


| (o) No. 305, 
p · 2220, 


( No. 309, 
p. 2378. 


(2) No. 310, 
P · 241 1. 


(r) No. 313, 
P. Zo 


Barometec (5). 


on the 31ſt of Auguſt 1689, he was preſented by Mrs Jane Bray to the Rectory of Up- 
minſter in Eſſex (a), a living of above two hundred pounds value, and not more than fif. 
teen miles from London: Which lying at ſo convenient a diſtance from that metropolis 
of the kingdom, gave him an opportunity of converſing, and keeping a correſpondence 
with the greateſt virtuoſo's in the nation. Being therefore placed in that quiet and retired ſta. 
tion, ſuitable to his contemplative and philoſophical temper, he applied himſelf, with great 
eagerneſs, to the ſtudy of Nature, and to Mathematicks, and Experimental Philoſophy. 
In which he became ſo eminent, that he was, ſoon after, choſe Fellow of the Royal 
Society. And he proved one of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious Members of it, frequent- 
ly publiſhing, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, curious obſervations, and valuable pieces, 
of which the particulars follow. Part of a Letter — dated Dec. 6, 1697. Giving 
an account of ſome Experiments about the Height of the Mercury in the Barometer, 
* at top and bottom of the Monument: [in London] and a Deſcription of a portable 
A Letter — dated Jan. 13, 1697-8, about a contrivance to meaſure 
the Height of the Mercury of the Barometer, by a Circle on one of the Weather- 
plates: With a Regiſter, or Diary of the Weather, obſerved every day at Upminſter, 
during the year 1697 (c).“ A Letter to Dr Sloane; with a Regiſter of the Weather, 
Winds, Barometer's Height, and Quantity of Rain falling at Upminſter in Eſſex, 
during the year 1698 (4). A Regiſter of the Weather, Sc. as above, for the year 
1699 (e) [A]. Obſervations on the Death- Watch; or, that Inſe& which makes a Noiſe 
like the Beats of a Watch (F). Obſervations on the Weather, Rain, Winds, Sc. for 
1699, 1700, 1701, 1702. compared with other Obſervations made at Townley in Lan- 
_ caſhire by Mr Townley, and communicated to our author (g). 


Spots obſerved in the Sun in June 1703 (+). 


1703 (i). The Hiſtory of the Death- Watch (&) [B]. 
finding the Meridian, with a Deſcription of the ſame (4). Experiments on the Motion (+ xs, nn, 
A Proſpect of the Weather, Winds, and Height of the *' 
Mercury in the Barometer, on the firſt day of the Month; and of the whole Rain in g x, 
every Month in the year 1703, and the beginning of 1704. Obſerved at Townley in » 32. 
Lancaſhire by R. Townley, Eſq; and at Upminſter in Effex by our author (2). Account 
of a Glade of Light ſeen in the Heavens, 20 March, 1705-6 (0). 


of Pendulums in vacuo (m). 


ther, Sc. for the year 1705 (p). 


in Latin, a long and curious paper (7) [C]. 


an Eclipſe of the Sun Sept. 3, 1708, as obſerved at Upminſter (): And of an Eclipſe 


of the Moon, Sept. 18, 1708 (u). 
Hiſtory of the great Froſt in 1708 (y). 


author, from 1703 to 1708 (2): and from 1707 to 1711 (a). 
Account of an Eclipſe of the Moon, feen at ,, v. 


found at Dagenham: Breach in Eſſex (b). 


[4] 4 Regiſter of the Weather, &c.] In theſe Re- 
giſters, he exhibits to view, in ſeparate columns, every 
day at the hours of 8, 12, and 9, the Weather, Winds, 
Clouds, height of the Barometer, (and in that for 1699 
only, of the Thermometer Rain, &c. | 

[B] The Hiſtory of the Death awatch.)] In treating 
of this inſet, he gives, firſt, a draught of it as it ap- 
peareth to the naked eye, and as magnified with a mi- 
croſcope. Then he informs us, 'That it is very much 
like a louſe in ſhape and colour, but runneth more 


nimbly: and is common in every houſe in the warm 


months ; but in the cold ſeaſon of the year, they hide 
themſelves in dry and obſcure places. Their eggs, 
which are much ſmaller than the nits of lice, though 
ſhaped like them but more tranſparent, they lay in dry 
duſty places. Theſe are hatch'd by the warmth of the 
approaching ſpring, about the begining of March ; and 
at the firſt leaving their egg-ſhell, are perfectly like the 
mites in cheeſe, * exceedingly ſmall, ſo as ſcarce to 
be diſcerned by the ſharpeſt eye, without the help of a 
Convex-glaſs. In this ſhape they continue ſix weeks, 
or two months, and then gradually grow to their more 
perfect ſtate. Their ticking noiſe is a wooing- act, and 
is commonly in July, and about the beginning of Au- 
guſt. But they do not every Year beat alike, doing it 


ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, ſometimes much, 


ſometimes little. After they have ſpent ſome time in 
ticking, they copulate. Death-watches, both young 
and old, feed upon dead inſets, and upon little crumbs 
of biſket, tallow, &c. mix'd among the duſt, 
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holy orders, to Catharine Lady Dowager Grey of Warke. He was ordained Deacon by 
(e) Moſt of theſe Dr Compton, Biſhop of London, May 29, 1681, and Prieſt by Biſhop Ward, Juſt 


now mentioned, July 9, 1682, On the 5th of July 1682, he was preſented by Mr Ne- 
were communi- ville to the Vicarage of Wargrave in Berkſhire. 


Account of a pyramidal Appearance in the Heavens, (% tg 30 
ſeen in Eſſex April 3, 1707 (). Experiments and Obſervations on the Motion of Sound: x 


Account of a ſtrange Meteor, or Aurora Borealis, in | 
Sept. or Octob. 1706 (w). An Account of a Child's crying in the Womb (x) [DJ]. The . 30, 
Account of Spots obſerved in the Sun by our 95 


ments he had made upon that ſubject, he deduces the 


7 


But he did not long continue there, for, 


An Account of ſome 
Obſervations on the Great Storm Nov. 26, 
Account of an Inſtrument for 


420, 


Tables of the Wea- tas 


o. 324, 


On the Migration of Birds (5s). Account of 5.4 . 


(3) Ibid. p. 470 


Of ſubterraneous Trees (4) 15%. o. 7 


537 


Upminſter 5. 47%. 


[C] Experiments and obſervations on the mation of 
ſound, &c.] In this curious paper, he obſerves, (in the 
firſt place,) the diſagreement between the moſt emi- 
nent authors concerning the velocity of ſound, that 1s, 
how many Engliſh feet a ſound moves in one ſecond of 
time ; and gives a table of it. Then from the experi- 


following obſervations, That there is no variation of 
ſound from the different elevation or direction of the 
gun: that the motion of ſound, is not alter'd by the 
alterations in the air: that ſounds produced from diffe- 
rent bodies, move with the ſame velocity : that the 
motion of ſound is uniform. He likewiſe treats therein 
of the following ſubjecis; of an echo at a great diſtance, 
and in the air ; and of the motion of echo's; of the 
aſcending and deſcending of ſounds ; of the remiſſneis 
and intenſeneſs of ſounds, according to the alteration of 
the air ; of the influence of winds, on the motion of 
ſounds ; of the velocity of winds, and of ſounds. Ex- 
periments on ſounds made in Italy, &c. 

[D] Arn account of a child's crying in the womb. ] 
'Twas the child of one Clark of Horn-Church is Eſſex, 
who was heard to cry in his mother's womb, at times, 
for five weeks. And though the poſſibility of ſuch 2 2 
thing is queſtion'd by Etmuller and Diemerbroek (1), (:) 1 
yet our author proves from ſeveral matters of ſact, that F<. reſpiration 
it 15 not only poſſible, but alſo has happen d many human meg" 
times ; although it was not of ſo long continuance, and where rr ; 
with ſuch frequent re-iterations of the crying, 25 lt _ ow 
happened in this inſtance. 5 

wy 


[EI Miſchieft | 


(2) Ubi lupra, _ 


tion. 


ing many of the ſtones by ſtool. 
of it was, That he came to have exceſſive pains in his 


N 
1. 3b, p. 53, - 
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Upminſter Jan. 12, 1721-12 (c). Of a Woman big with Child, and having the Small- 


x, delivered of a Child having the ſame Diſtemper, Sept. 8, 1713 (d). An Account (4) No. 337, 


of the Rain at Upminſter for eighteen Years (e). Tables of the Barometrical Altitudes 


for 1708, at Zurich in Switzerland; and of the Rain at Piſa in Italy, and Zurich, and () No. 341, 
Upminſter, for 1707, 1708. With Remarks on the Winds, Heat, and Cold, Sc (F). '3*: 
Miſchiefs occaſioned by ſwallowing the Stones of Bullace and Sloes (g) [E]. Ex- (+) ld. p. 342. 
tracts from Mr Gaſcoigne's and Mr Crabtrie's Letters, proving Mr Gaſcoigne to have 
been the Inventer of the Teleſcopick Sights of Mathematical Inſtruments, and not the 


(eg) No, 349. 
French (b). Obſervations about Waſps, and the Difference of their Sexes (i) [F J. Ob- p. 48 


ſervations on the Lumen Boreale, or Streaming, on Oct. 8, 1726 (K). Tables of the E- og Garg 352, 
clipſes of Jupiter's Satellites, from 1700 to the Year 1727; with Remarks on thoſe Ta- 


bles (IJ). 


ſervations of the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites (m). 


R. S. Pr. Sc. containing a Deſcription of ſome uncommon Appearances obſerved in an (9) x 
Aurora Borealis, the thirteenth of October, 1728 (n). 


Ignis Fatuus [Will of the wiſp] from obſervations made in England, by our Author, and 


others in Italy, communicated by Sir Thomas Dereham, Bart. (o) [G]. 
theſe ſeveral pieces here together, becauſe they are of the ſame kind and nature, and were 
all publiſhed in the ſame collection, i. e. the Philoſophical Tranſactions. To return now 
to other books compoſed in the mean time by our ingenious author. 


younger years, The Artificial Clock-maker; A Treatiſe of Watch and Clock-work, (0 
« ſhewing to the meaneſt Capacities, the Art of Calculating Numbers to all Sorts of One 
Movements; the Way to alter Clock-work ; to make Chimes, and ſet them to Muſical () xo. 411, 


Notes; and to calculate and correct the Motion of Pendulums. 


« vers Movements: With the ancient and modern Hiſtory of Clock-work; and many 


+ Inſtruments, Tables, and other Matters, never before publiſhed in any other book [H]. 
The fourth Edition, with large Emendations, was publiſhed in 1734, 12m. 


In the 


years 1711 and 1712, he preached ſixteen Sermons at Mr Boyle's Lecture [IT], which, 
having put into a new form, he publiſhed in 1713, under this title, Phyſico-Theology : 
or, a Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, from his Works of Crea- 


Being the Subſtance of Sixteen Sermons preached in St Mary le Bow Church, 


London, at the Honourable Mr Boyle's Lectures, in the year 1711 and 1712. With 


large Notes, and many curious Obſervations, 8vo [X]. 


18 Miſchiefs accafioned by ſwallowing the flones of 


 bullace and ſhoes.) There being a notion, that the 


* ſtones of ſloes, cherries, &c. are uſeful in preventing 
© a ſurfeit from the fruit,” our ingenious author ſhews 


in this paper, the danger of that ill- grounded opinion, 


in the inſtance of a neighbouring clergyman's ſervant : 
who having in his youth been a great lover of fruit, 
uſed greedily to devour all ſorts he could come at, and 
bullace and ſloes being the eaſieſt to be gotten, he uſed 
to ſwallow great quantities of them, without evacuat- 
But the conſequence 


ſtomach, and to vomit up, whatever he eat. At 
length, after violent vomitings, he brought up, at di- 


vers times, above one hundred and twenty bullace and 


ſloe-ſtones, beſides many others of which he could not 
keep account. | | 

[F] Ob/ervatious about waſps, &c.] In theſe ob- 
ſervations he ſhews, that there are three ſorts of waſps. 
The Queens, or Females, which never work; the 
Kings, or Males ; and the common Labouring Waſps ; 
each of them very diſtinct. The Queen, or Female- 
Waſp (by many called the King-Waſp) is much longer 
in the body, and larger, than any other Waſp. The 


 Male-Waſps are leſſer than the Queens, but as much 


longer and larger than the common Waſps, as the 
Queen is longer and larger than theſe. Theſe males 
alſo have no tings, which the by vom: and common 
Waſps all have. And they may be known from other 
Waſps, by their Antennæ, or horns ; which are longer 
and larger than either thoſe of the Queen or common 
Waſps, and with them they ſeem, in running, to feel 
more than the others do. But the grand and chief dif- 
ference, are the parts of generation of theſe Male- 
_ ps, which the curious author accurately deſcribes 
2). | 
[GC] Of the Meteor call'd the Ignis Fatuus, &c.] He 
proves in this paper, from obſervations made by him- 
ſeif and by Sir Tho. Dereham, that the Ignes Fatui are 
not, as divers ſkilful Naturaliſts have imagined, only the 
ſhining of a great number of the Male-Glow worms in 
England, or of the Pyrauſtæ in Italy, flying together; 
but, are very much like that ſort of Phoſphorus, which 


— 


doth indeed ſhine in the dark, but doth not burn any 


thing as common fire doth, Moreover, that they ap- 


V 


And, in purſuance of the 
ſame 


pear, in Italy, moſtly in moraſſy grounds, in dark 
nights, and in cold, ſnowy, and even rainy weather; 
but not ſo much in ſummer (3). | 

[EJ] The Artificial Clock-Maker, &c.] In the preface 
the ingenious author informs us, that * this little book was 
a part of the diverſion of his juvenile years, and at firſt 
* drawn up in a rude manner, only to pleaſe himſelf, and 
divert the vacant hours of a ſolitary country life. But 
was publiſh'd, purely in hopes of its doing ſome good in 

the world, among ſuch whoſe genius and leiſure lead 
them to mechanical ſtudies, or thoſe whoſe buſineſs 
and livelihood it is.. Afterwards he adds, — 
Upon the account of the innocence of my end in 
© publiſhing this book, and that it was written only as 
the harmleſs (I may add alſo the virtuous) ſport of 
* leifure hours; I think myſelf excuſable to God and 
* the world, for the expence of ſo much time, on a 
 ſubje& different from my profeſſion.” 

[1] In the years 1711 and 1712, he preached fix- 
teen Sermons at Mr Boyle's lecture] How he came to 
be appointed to preach that leAure, he tells us in the 
following words. (4) Having the honour to be a 
member of the Royal Society, as well as a Divine, 
I was minded to try what I could do towards the im- 
* provement of Philoſophical matters to Theological 
* uſes; and accordingly laid a ſcheme of what I have 
© here publiſhed a part of, and when I had little elſe 
* to do, I drew up what I had to ſay, making it ra- 
© ther the diverting exerciſes of my leiſure hours, than 

more ſerious Theological ſtudies, This work (altho' 
I made a conſiderable progreſs in it at firſt, whilſt a 
novelty, yet) having no thoughts of publiſh 
laid afide, until your Grace, being infogy 
deſign by ſome of my learned friends both of the 
Clergy and laity, was pleaſed to call me to the un- 
expected honour of preaching Mr Boyle's lectures: 
an honour I was little aware of in my country pri- 
vacy, and not much acquainted with perſons in high 
ſtations, and not at all particularly, with your 
« Grace.” 

[XI] Phyfico-Theology, Ec.) This curious treatiſe, 
which was intended for young gentlemen at the uni- 
verſities (5), is divided into eleven books, ſubdivided 
into the following chapters. 
works of the terraqueous globe in general, Ch. 1. 5 

E 


The Difference in Time of the Meridians of divers Places computed from Ob- (i) No. 382, 
A Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, Bart.) ** 


o. 398, 


Of the Meteor called the p. 245. 


I 1 No. 402, 


I have placed 4 4135. 


(m) No. 407, 


He publiſhed in his the 


(2) No. 410, 


Alſo Numbers for di- P. 284. 


Our ingenious 
author commu- 
nicated alſo to 
the Royal So- 
ciety, ſeveral 
pieces which he 
received from 
his learned cer - 
reſpondents. 

See Philoſophic, 
Tranſactions, 
No. 366, p. 127. 
No. 369, p. 2 50. & 
No. 382, p. 67. 


(3) No. 411, ns 


above, p-204,&c. 


(4) In the Dedi- 
cation of his 
Phyſico-Theclo- 
gy to Thomas 
Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 


(5) See the pre- 


Book I. Of the out- face to that 


book, P · 8. 
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D E R H A M 

ſame noble and pious deſign, he publiſhed, in 1714, Aſtro- Theology: or, a Demon: 
* tration of the Being a An of God, es a Survey of he Files. Illuſtra- 
ted with Copper - plates, 8 v [L].“ Upon the acceſſion of the late King George I, due 
notice being taken of our learned author's worth and ingenuity, his preſent Majeſty, then 
Prince of Wales, made him his Chaplain, and procured for him a Canonry of Windſor 
into which he was inſtalled Sept. 19, 1716. The Univerſity of Oxford, likewiſe in 
conſideration of his merit, learning, and ingenuity, conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, by diploma, the 26th of June 1730 [M]. But to return to our au- 
thor's writings : When Eleazar Albin publiſhed his Natural Hiſtory of Birds, and Eng- 
liſh Inſects (p), with many beautiful Cuts, they appeared illuſtrated © with very curious 
Notes and Obſervations by our learned Author.“ And he alſo reviſed Miſcellanea Cu- 
rigſa (2). The laſt thing he publiſhed of his own compoſition, was, Chriſto- Theology: 
* or, a Demonſtration of the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion, being the Sub- 
* ſtance of a Sermon preached at Bath, on November 2, 1729, and publiſhed at the 
_ © earneſt Requeſt of the Auditory. Lond. 1730, 8v0.” — It was not only with his own 

writings that this excellent author obliged the world, but alſo with thoſe of ſeveral great 

and learned men. For he publiſhed ſome pieces of the late moſt worthy and ingenious 
Mr Ray [N], and gave new editions of others, with great additions from the author's 


own 


1652 


— * - 


F 


(Þ) In four vo- 
lumes, 4to. 


() In three vo- 
lumes, 8 vo. 1726. 
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the atmoſphere in general. Ch. 2. Of the winds. ſeeds; their ſupport. Vegetables that are peculiarly 


uſeful. 


Ch. 3. Of the clouds and rain. Ch. 4. Of light. 
Ch. 5. Of gravity. Book II. Of the terraqueous globe 
itſelf in general. Ch. 1. Of the figure of the terra- 
queous globe. Ch. 2. Of the bulk of the terraqueous 
globe. Ch. 3. The motions of the terraqueous globe. 
Ch. 4. Of the place and ſituation of the terraqueous 
globe, in reſpect of the beavenly bodies. Ch. 5. The 
diſtribution of the earth and waters. Ch. 6. The great 
variety and quantity of all things upon, and in the ter- 


Book XI. Contains practical inferences from 
the foregoing ſurvey. Wherein he ſhews, that God's 
works are great and excellent ; ought to be enquired 
into ; are manifeſt to all ; ought to excite us to fear 
and obedience to God; and to thankfulneſs ; and that 
we ought to pay God all due homage and worſhip, 
particularly that of the Lord's day. 
This curious and valuable book hath paſſed through 


many editions (6), and been tranſlated into French, (5) There were 
and ſeveral other languages. three editions of 

[LI Aftro-Theology.) This treatiſe is divided into * — * 
eight books. Book 1. The magnitude of the univerſe. the 8th 5 pub 
Book 2. Number of the heavenly bodies. Book 3. liſhed in 1-32, 
The due ſituation of them. Book 4. The motions of | 
the heavens. Book 5. Of the figure of the heavenly | 
bodies. Book 6. Of attraction and gravity. Book 7. 
Of light and heat. Book 8. Practical inferences — 
It is dedicated to his preſent Majeſty, who was, at the 
time of its publication, Prince of Wales. | 

[M] The univerſity of Oxford ——= conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor in Divinity by diploma, &c.] 
The diploma was as follows : 5 | 

Cancellarius, Magiſtri, & Scholares Univerſitatis 
Oxonienſis Omnibus ad quos hz Literz pervenerint, 
ſalutem in Domino Sempiternam. 


raqueous globe, provided for the uſes of the world. 
Book III. Of the terraqueous globe in particular, more 
eſpecially the earth. Ch. 1. Of the ſoils and moulds 
in the earth. Ch. 2. Of the various frata or beds ob- 
ſervable in the earth. Ch. 3. Of the ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, and the vulcano's. Ch. 4. Of the mountains 
and vallies. Book IV. Of animals in general. Ch. 1. 
Of the five ſenſes in general. Ch. 2. Of the eye. 
Ch. 3. Of the ſenſe of hearing; and of ſound. Ch. 4. 
Of the ſenſe of ſmelling. Ch. 5. Of the taſte. Ch. 6. 
Of the ſenſe of feeling. Ch. 7. Of reſpiration. Ch. 8. 
Of the motion of animals. Ch. 9. Of the place al- 
lotted to the ſeveral tribes of animals. Ch. 10. Of 
the ballance of animals, or the due proportion in 
which the world is ſtocked with them. Ch. 11. Of 
the food of animals. The apparatus for the gathering, 


— 
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preparing, and digeſtion of the food ; and the great 
Sagacity of animals in finding out and providing their 
food. Animals care of their young, and the preſer- 
vation of animals in winter. Ch. 12. Of the cloathing 
of animals. Ch. 13. Of the houſes and habitations of 
animals. Ch. 14. Of animals ſelf-preſervation. Ch. 15. 
Of the generation of animals. A ſurvey of the parti- 
cular tribes of animals. Book V. A ſurvey of man. 
Ch. 1. Of the ſoul of man. Of man's invention. 
Ch. 2. Of man's body, particularly its poſture. 
Ch. 3. Of the figure and ſhape of man's body, Ch. 4. 
Of the ſtature and ſize of man's body. Ch. 5. Of the 
ſtructure of the parts of man's body. Ch. 6. Of the 
placing the parts of man's body. Ch. 7. Of the pro- 
viſion in man's body againſt evils. Ch. 8. Of the con- 
ſent between the parts of man's body. Ch, 9. Of the 
variety of men's faces, voices, and hand-writing, 
Book VI. A ſurvey of quadrupeds. Ch. 1. Of their 
prone poſture. Ch. 2. Of the heads of quadrupeds. 
Ch. 3. Of the necks of quadrupeds. Ch. 4. Of the 
ſtomachs of quadrupeds. Ch. 5. Of the heart of qua- 
drupeds. Ch. 6. Of the difference between man and 
quadrupeds in the nervous kind. Book VII. A ſurvey 
of birds. Ch. 1. Of the motion of birds, and the 
parts miniſtring thereto. Ch. 2. Of the head, ſtomach, 
and other parts of birds. Ch. 3. Of the migration of 
birds. Ch. 4. Of the incubation of birds. Book VIII. 
Of inſets and reptiles. Ch. 1. Of inſects in general. 
Ch. 2. Of the ſhape and ſtructure of inſets. Ch. 3. 
Of the eyes and antennæ of inſets. Ch. 4. Of the 
parts and motion of inſects. Ch. 5. The ſagacity of 
inſects to ſecure themſelves againſt winter. Ch. 6. Of 
the care of inſects about their young. Book IX. Of 
reptiles and the inhabitants of the waters. Ch. 1. Of 
reptiles. Ch. 2. Of the inhabitants of the waters. 
Book X. Of vegetables; their anatomy. Flowers and 


Cum eum in finem Honores Academici a majoribus 
noſtris inſtituti fuerint, ut Viri de re literaria bene me- 
riti Gratia quadam peculiari inſignirentur; Cumq;; 
Vir Reverendus & Doctiſſimus Gulielmus Derham, olim 
e Col. S. S. Trinitatis, A. M. & Eccleſiæ Windleſo- 
rienſis Canonicus, ob Libros ab ipſo editos (quibus Phy- 
ſicam & Matheſin auctiorem reddidit, & ad religionem 
veramque Fidem exornandam revocavit) apud Literatos 


tam exteros quam noſtrates in maximo pretio haberetur; 


Sciatis, Nos Cancellarium, Magiſtros, & Scholares an- 
tedictos, Virum cum primis Principi, Eccleſiz, Orbique 
literato percarum, ſummo quo potuimus Honore pro- 
ſequi volentes, eundem Reverendum Doctiſſimumq; 
Gulielmum Derham hoc 26 die menſis Junii A. D. 1730, 
in ſolenni & frequentiſſimo Doctorum & Magiſtrorum 
ſenatu, unanimi Suffragio, Doctorem in S. S. Theolo- 
gia conſtituiſſe & renunciaſſe, eumque omnibus & ſin- 
gulis Doctoralis in S. Theologia Grads Privilegiis & 
Honoribus cumulaſſe. In cujus rei teſtimonium ac fi- 
dem, Publicum Univerſitatis noſtræ Oxon Sigillum his 
literis apponi juſſimus. Dat. in Domo Convocation 
noſtræ Die Annoq; ſupradict. 

[N] He publiſhed ſome pieces of the late moſt worthy 
and ingenious Mr Ray.) Namely, I Mr kays Sy- 
nopſis of Birds and Fiſhes, under this title, Joannis 
Raii Synopſis Methodica Avium & Piſcium ; Opus Poſt- 
humum, quod viwus recenſuit & perfecit ipſe inſignilſinus 
author: In quo multas ſpecies, in ipſius Ornithologia & 
Ichthyologia deſideratas adjecit: Methodumqus fuamn 
Piſcium Nature magis convenientem redaidit. Cum Ap- 
pendice & Iconibus Lond. 1713, 8 v0 The editor 
informs us in his preface, that this book was finiſhed 4 
the learned author about the year 1693. or 1694, an 
lay a long time in the hands of a diſhoneſt n 
who would neither publiſh it, nor let Mr Ray's fr — , 
have it again. II. In 1718, he publiſhed, * * — 
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own manuſcripts [O]. 


gv. with copper Cuts.“ 


minſter, and was buried there. 


well as in all other branches of Knowledge 


« phical Letters between the late learned Mr Ray, and 

« ſeveral of his ingenious correſpondents, natives and 

« foreigners. To which are added thoſe of Francis 

« Willaghby, Eſq; The whole conſiſting of many cu- 

« rious diſcoveries and improvements in the hiſtory of 

« quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, inſects, plants, foſſils, 
Fe.“ Lond. 8 - | 

[O] And gave new editions of others with great ad- 

ditions from the author's manuſcripts.) That is, of 

« The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of the 

Creation, c.“ the 6th edit. 8, 1714. And of 

Three Phy fico-Theological Diſcourſes, concerning, 

1. The primitive chaos, and creation of the world. 


Ang.iz, A 
fol, 12, 
mazge, Vol. 


{c) Fuller's Wor- 
thies, Wales, 


Queen Elizabeth (F). 


d From the 


nis Sermon at 


rendered the 


[A] With a very peculiar circumſtance of honour. 
This family of Rox Ban deſcended — Willie bY 
vereux of Bodynham in the county of Hereford, of 
which he was Sheriff in the forty-fifth of Edw. III (1). 
His grandſon, Sir Walter Devereux, married Anne, 
ſole daughter and heir of William Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley ; and in the thirty-fourth of Henry VI, was 
3 Sheriff of Glouceſterſhire (2). In the firſt year of Ed- 
+ 3 ward IV, he was advanced to the dignity of a Baron 
ba. 10 E. IV. of this realm, by the title of Lord Ferrers, and had 
a, 6, large grants from the Crown, out of the forfeitures of 

thoſe who adhered to Henry VI (3). This Walter 
WPolya. Virgil, Lord Ferrers was ſlain at Boſworth field, fighting va- 
364. hantly in the cauſe of Richard III (4). His ſon, 


(1! Rot. Fin, 
46 E. III. 
emer, 8, 


(2) Rot. Fin, 
34H. VI. 
rem. 6, 


"a ok ter to Henry Bourchier Earl of Eſſex (5), by whom he 

ud, Vergil, ad Walter his ſon and heir, who in the ſeventeenth 

zu. n. 30. Of Henry VIII was conſtituted Juſtice of South Wales, 

being then Knight of the moſt noble Order (6) of the 

Garter. It was this noble perſon, who, on the ſecond 

of February, in the fourth of Edward VI, was advan- 
VOL. III. No. 139. 


I Pat, 
ul. ” H, 


DERHAM DEVEREUX. 
To him the world is likewiſe indebted for the publication of the 

« Philoſophical Experiments and Obſervations of the Jate eminent Dr Robert Hooke, 

F. R. S. and Geom. Prof. Greſh. and other eminent virtuoſo's in his time. Lond. 1726, 

Among other curioſities, of which he had great numbers, he 
had collected a ſpecimen of Inſects (7), and likewiſe nicely preſerved the male and female () See Philofo- 
of moſt kinds of Birds in this iſland. Thus, this good and great man, having ſpent ical Tranket. 
his life in the moſt agreeable ſtudy of Nature, and made all his reſearches therein ſubſer- 
vient to the glorious end of promoting the honour of God, and true piety and religion 
in the world [P], gave up his pious foul to his Maker on the 5th of April 1735, at Up- 
Dr Derham, as to his perſon, was pretty tall, and ſeem- 
ed to be of a ſtrong and healthful conſtitution. 
and, among other inſtances of his bounty, he was a Phyſician to the Bodies as well as to 
the Souls of his Pariſhioners ; none, or but few, of them, having occaſion to apply to 
any one elſe but him for relief in the time of illneſs. Such was his {kill in Phyſick, as 


Queen by his aſſiſtance in the ſuppreſſing that formidable rebellion (m), and 
with great ceremony he was inveſted with his new dignity, being conducted into the Queen's (=) From a copy 


60 Clint, 1 f John Lord Ferrers of Chartley, eſpouſed Cecily, daugh- 


reford, who died july 22, 1748 (11). 


1653 


No. 291, p. 1586. 


His moral character was quite amiable ; 


The general deluge, its cauſes and effects. 3. The 
« diſſolution of the world, and future conflagration,” 
Sc. The 3d edition, illuſtrated with copper plates, 
and much more enlarged than the former editions, 
from the author's own MSS, 8wo, 1713. 

LP] Promoting the honour of God, and true piety and 
religion in the world.) What he ſays himſelf of his 
Aftro-Theology in particular (7), may in general be (5) In the con- 
applied to his works; they are deſigned for the good clufion of the 
* of mankind, particularly for the conviction of infi- 3 
« dels and irreligious, for the promotion of the fear Pilcourle. 
and honour of God, and the cultivating of true reli- 
gion. | | | | 


DEVEREUX (WaLTEs) the firſt Earl of Eſſex of this name and family, a % pegddde: Ba- 
General equally diſtinguiſhed for his courage and conduct, and a Nobleman not more ronage, Vol. II. 
illuſtrious by his titles than by his birth. He was deſcended from a moſt ancient and noble * “ 
family, being the ſon of Sir Richard Devereux, Knight, by Dorothy, daughter of George /) Speed' nit. 
en Earl of Hantingdon (a), and grandſon of Walter Viſcount of Hereford, fo created by = | 
1% us, King Edward the VIth, with a very peculiar circumſtance of honour (5 AJ. He was as 
Fre Aubor. born about the year 1540, at his grandfather's caſtle in Carmarthenſhire (c), educated in (g) Stowe's An- 

his youth with all the care due to his high birth, and applied himſelf to his ſtudies with f. 554+ 
Gb be great diligence and ſucceſs (d). He ſucceeded to the fitl:s of Viſcount Hereford and Lord ( flinter's 
\r Ferrers of Chartley, in the nineteenth year of his age (e), and being early diftinguiſhed ge f. 
for his modeſty, learning, and loyalty, ſtood in high favour with his Sovereign Lady 
In the year 1569, upon the breaking out of that deſperate rebel- () Nobilitas 
. lion in the north, under the potent Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, he Fs ger Tn. 


1212. 6, n. 40. 


lis per Thom. 


ſhewed his duty by railing a conſiderable body of forces (g), which joining thoſe belong- 9 fr, fol.1608, 
ian t Da. ing to the Lord Admiral and the Earl of Lincoln, he was declared Marſhal of the Ar- 

ts kale Fu. MY 3 Which did good ſervice, in obliging the rebels to diſperſe, and the Earls to retire g) Vincent's 
10 ne for ſhelter into Scotland (5). This behaviour fo highly recommended him to the Queen, genseten of 


Brook's Cata- 


that, in 1572 (i), ſhe honoured him with the Garter, and on the 4th of May, the ſame logue, p. 187, 
year, created him Earl of Eſſex (&), as being deſcended, by his great grandmother, from 
the noble family of Bourchier, long before honoured with the ſame title (. 
amble of his patent, his deſcent from that houſe is mentioned, as well as the ſervice he had „% K. Brook, 


(1) Catalogue of 
In the Pre- the Pan cok 


D 84. 


of this Earl' 
preſence No ; 


ced to the dignity of Viſcount Hereford (7), with this (7) Pat. 4 E. VI 

ſingular daufe in his patent, that he and his heirs b. 8. 

* male, ſhould enjoy the rank and degree of Viſcoust 

© Hereford in all Parliaments and Councils within th⸗ 

realm of England, and other the King's terrir--.:.- 

* and kingdoms (8);* which, in the opinion of Sir (8) Collins's 

Richard St George, Garter King at Arms, gave the Peerage of Eng- 

Viſcounts of Hereford a right to fit in the Parliament land, Vol, III. 

of Ireland. This Walter Viſcount Hereford married, P. 276. 

firſt, Mary, daughter of Thomas Marquis of Dor- 

ſet (9), by whom he had Sir Richard Devereux, Kat. (9) Naronagium 

father to Walter Earl of Eſſex of whom we are ſpeak- Anglia MS. 

ing, and alſo Sir William Devereux, who died without fol. 12. 

iſſue male. By his ſecond wife, Margaret, daughter of 

Robert Garniſh of Kenton, in the county of Suffolk, (to) Dugdale's 

Eſq; he had one ſon, Sir Edward Devereux of Baron. Vol, II. 

Caſtle Bromwich in the county of Warwick, whoſe ?: 132. 

deſcendants were Viſcounts of Hereford (10), till tne 

title became extinct in Price, late Lord Viſcount He- (1) Centleman's 
Magazine, Vol. 

XVII. p. 333» 
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P. 7 by 72. 


(„%) State Trials, 
nals, Ps 677. 
p. 178. 


of Ireland, P. i. 
p- 371. 


( Faller's Wor- 
thies, Wales, 


of Ireland by 
Vowell, alias 


of Ireland, P. i. 
p. 34%» 


[LB] For her Majeſty's ſervice in Ireland.) It is of 
great conſequence to the perſonal hiſtory of this No- 
bleman, which very well deſerves to be known, and 
which nevertheleſs has been but very obſcurely repre- 
ſented, that the original cauſe of his going to Ireland 
ſhould be thoroughly underſtood. The troubles of 
Ireland were at this juncture very great, for in Ulſter, 
Brian Mac-Phelim, who had ſeized a great part of the 
country of Clandeboy, burnt the town of Knock- 
fergus, that is, Fergus's rock, and others in thoſe 

(12) Camd. Ann. parts begin to raiſe tumults (12). Againſt theſe, 
Eliz. p. 286. Walter Earl of Eſſex craved leave to undertake an ex- 
pedition, following therein the counſel of thoſe, who 

def red above all things to have him farther off, and 

to plunge him into dangers, under pretence of procuring 

him honour, wiich he knew well enough, but being 

a ſtirring man, and one addicted to a martial life, 

from his youth, he held his reſolution, and made an 

agreement with the Queen, that, upch certain con- 

ditions, the one half of Clandeboy, if he drove out the 

(14) Fuller's rebels, ſhou!d be granted to him and his ſoldiers (13). 
W:rthues, Wales, For the defence whereof, he ſhould maintain, at his 
p- 28. _ own charge, two hundred horſemen, and four hundred 
foot; and, to furniſh himſelf for the war, he bor- 

rowed of the Queen ten thouſand pounds of Engliſh 

(% Dugdate's money, mortgaging his lands in Effex for the ſame (14). 
Barww. Vol. II. Sir William Fitz- Williams, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
P. 178. fearing leſt the name of ſo great an Earl ſhould eclipſe 
| his glory in Ireland, adviſed the Qucen that he might 
not be ſent, feigning, ſays Camden, I know not what 

(15) Camd. Ann. general revolt of all Ulſter (15). But Eſſex for all that 


thority might ſtand uneclipſed, he was commanded to 
receive his patent from him, whereby to be made Go- 
vernor of Ulſter, which he was long in procuring, and 
that not without very importunate ſollicitation. Dr 
Fuller treats this ſubject, as indeed he docs ail ſubjects, 
very facetiouſly ; he ſays, the Earl of Eſſex mortgaged 
his fue ellate, and afterwards fold it outright for money 
to buy a bear's-ſkin, but that when he came to take and 
fly de bear, he found greater diſſiculties than he ex- 
Pecte. 3 and at the ſame time intimates, that as this was 
tae ſult, 10 it was the laſt bargain of the kind made with 


DE VER EB U N 
preſence by the Earls of Suſſex and Huntingdon, the cap and circle of gold being carried 
by the Earl of Leiceſter, the Earl of Bedford bearing the ſword of ſtate, the Queen her- 
ſelf hanging the ſword croſs his ſhoulders, and impoſing the cap and coronet with her 

(n) Milles, de OWN hand (). In the month of January following, he was one of the Peers that ſat in 
Novilitate politi- judgment upon the Duke of Norfolk (6). At this time he was fo favourably looked 
upon by the Queen, that ſome, who were for confining her good graces to themſelves 
and to their friends, began to wiſh him at a greater diſtance, and therefore greatly on 
Yak kw Be, couraged an inclination he ſhewed, to adventure both his perſon and fortune for her Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice in Ireland (p) [BJ. Accordingly, on the 16th of Auguſt 1573, he embark. 

(þ) Stow:'s An- ed at Liverpool, accompanied by the Lord Darcy, the Lord Rich, and many other per- 
ſons of diſt inction, together with a multitude of volunteers, whom the hopes of prefer- 

(% Degdale's Ba- ment, and his Lordſhip's known reputation, inclined to follow his fortune (3). His re- 
ronage, Vol. il. ception in Ireland was not very promiſing from the beginning; for landing at Knockfer- 
gus, on the 16th of September, he found the chiefs of the rebels profeſſing a ſtrong in- 
clination to ſubmit, but that was only+to gain time, and to accompliſh their own 
(+) Cox's Hiftcry Poſes z for then they withdrew again, and broke out into open rebellion (r). The Lord 
Rich was called away by his own affairs, and, by degrees, moſt of thoſe who went 
abroad with the Earl dropped off, and came home again, upon a variety of pretences (5), 
(+) Fuller's Wer- In this ſituation Eſſex deſired the Queen to carry on the ſervice in her own name, and b 
dg. her own command, though he ſhould be at one half of the expence (1). Afterwards he 
applied to the Earls of Suſſex and Leiceſter, and the Lord Burleigh, to induce the Queen 

cen. an, to pay one hundred horſe and fix hundred foot; which, however, did not take effect; 
Cl but the Queen, perceiving how hardly this Nobleman was dealt with, and how, in con- 
tempt of her commands, the Lord Deputy had delayed ſending him his commiſſion, ſhe 
was inclined to recal him out of Ulſter, if Leiceſter and others, who found their account 
p. 28. in his abſence, had not diſſwaded her (2). The Lord Deputy having at laſt, in 1 374. 
ſent him his patent, perceiving him buly in fortifying Clandeboy, which was indeed the 
| (w) Chronicles great end of his coming thither, diſpatched poſitive orders to him to purſue the Earl of 
Deſmond one way, while himſelf preſſed him another (w), The Earl of Eſſex obeyed, 
H. ker, p. 136. though with reluctance, and had the good luck to force, or to perſwade, the Earl of 
| Deſmond to ſubmiſſion (x). He gained great honour by this, and, it is high probable, 

=) Cox's Hiftery would have performed much higher things, if the ſame fallacious arts had not with-held 
his hands in the winter, which had blaſted his beſt endeavours in the ſummer [C]. The 


large eſtate. 


wild and ſavage, might be reduced to civility. And, 


was ſent, and that the Lord Deputy's honour and au- 


pur- 


ſame 


that Queen (16), in which he is certainly miſtaken, (16) Full" 
for bargains of that kind were common enough, tho, Werthia, Waty 
as he very juſtly obſerves, they very ſeldom turned ta! 24 

the benefit of thoſe who made them. All this ought 
not, however, to bring any imputation upon the un- 
derſtanding of this noble perſon, who moſt certainly 
acted like a very wiſe, as well as a very honeſt and 
brave man. He had in view the ſervice of the Queen, 
the nation, and himſelf, and if he had been as fairly 
dealt with as his fidelity Ceſerved, all his views would 
have been fully accompliſhed, that is to ſay, the rebels 
would have been reduced, the country planted, and 
his family would have derived from his labours a very 


LC] V bich had blaſted his beſt endeavours.) As 
ſoon as the Earl had engaged Deſmond to lay down his 
arms, he undertook a long march againſt Turlough 5 
Lenigh, O Donnel (17) joining with bim; but from (17 ooh 
Con O Donnel, Turlough's ſon-in-law, who would not © 066 f 
ſerve under him, he took the caſtle of Liffer, and gave Il, Wor 
it to Hugh O Donnel : Turlough, in the mean while, thics, p- 437+ 
ſpinning out the time with parties, till Eſſex was of ne- 
ceſſity to return, who, as he had tired out his body with 
labours and cares all the ſummer, ſo, winter approach- 
ing, he conſidered ſeriouſly, by what means Ulſter, 
which had been fo long neglected that it was grown 


upon mature deliberation he ſnewed, that if three towns 
were built at the Queen's charge, and ten forts by the 
common purſe of the ſoldiers, in ſuch convenient 
places as he had deſigned, above ſeven thouſand pounds 
of Engliſh money might be gathered yearly from thoſe 
people, and after two years the Queen ſhould not need to 
maintain any more garziſons there. Whillt he was wholly 
taken up about theſe projects, and other commendable 
endeavors, he narrowly eſcaped being ſlain by the rebel 
Iriſh. For Brian Mac Phelim, who had treacherouſly 
Nlain one Moore, an Engliſh Captain, had conſpired 
with Turlough and the Scots to cut him off. Which 
as ſoon as he underſtood, he thought it beſt not to ex- 
pect their coming but to attack them. And attack 
them he did fo reſolutely, that, with the ſlaughter of 
two hundred Iriſh, he took Brian, and Rory Oge * 
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fame misfortune attended his ſubſequent attempts; and, except the zeal of his attendants, 

the affection of the Engliſh ſoldiers, and the eſteem of the native Iriſh, he gained nothing 

by all his pains. Worn out at length with theſe fruitleſs fatigues, he, the next year, de- 

fired leave to conclude, upon honourable terms, an accommodation with Turlough 

Oneile, which was refuſed him (y). He then ſurrendered the government of Ulſter into (9) A An- 

the Lord Deputy's hands, as believing the forces allowed him altogether inſufficient _ OT > 

it's defence; but the Lord Deputy, of a ſudden, obliged him to reſume it, and to march 

againſt Turlough Oneile, which he accordingly did ; and his enterprize being in a fair 

way of ſucceeding, he was ſurprized to receive inſtructions, which peremptorily required 

him to make peace (z). This likewiſe he concluded without loſs of honour, and then (=) Dupdale's Ba 

turned his arms againſt the Scots from the weſtern iſlands, who had invaded, and taken s. 

poſſeſſion of his country. Theſe he quickly drove out, and, by the help of Norris, 

followed them into one of their iſlands, and was preparing to diſpoſſeſs them of other 22 
oſts, when he was required to give up his command, and afterwards to ſerve at the head — 4 Fan 

of a ſmall body of three hundred men, with no other title than their Captain (a). Theſe — on . 

were the artifices of Leiceſter, to ruffle and diſtract him; but the Earl, notwithſtanding nage, Vol. Il. 

he was inwardly grieved, continued to perform his duty punctually, without any ſhew of e. 178. 

reſentment, out of reſpe& to the Queen's ſervice (5) [DI. In the ſpring of the ſucceed- % Camden. An- 


| ing nal, Eliz. p. 302. 


half brother, and Brian's wife. Thus, ſays Camden, © make all that be rebels, or that be of the Iriſh fac- 
the year was brought to a cloſe to no man's advantage, tion, to quake, and either to be good ſubjects, or 
but to the great misfortune and loſs of the Earl of Ef. © to ſeem good ſubjects.“ How the Earl reſented this 
(18) Card, Ann. ſex (18). It muſt, however, be obſerved, that this uſage, will beſt appear from his own ſhort and ſigni- 
El, 5. 299, learned perſon is in a great miſtake as to the year, for ficant letter to the Council, in which, with great ſpirit 
he ſets it down exprefsly 1573, whereas it was 1574, and freedom, and yet with the utmoſt modeſty and de- 
and indeed his own relation ſhews it muſt have been ſo, corum, he very accurately ſtates his own caſe (21). (21) Sidney 
for in the year 1574 he ſets down nothing of the at- | | | 5 State * 5 
3 50 2 becauſe he had in reality ſet them My good Lords, 5 Vol, I. p. 69, 70. 
down before. | | 
[D] Out of reſpect to the Queen's ſervice.] We find . Have of late ſeen a letter ſigned by the Queen's 
all theſe matters very clearly ſtated by Mr Camden, Majeſty, and jointly endorſed to my Lord De- 
who wrote from good memoirs, and, fo far as we are * Puty and me, concerning mine enterprize in the pro- 
able to judge, with great candour and impartiality. * Vince of Uliter, which, although it carry a ſhew of 
He has not, however, as indeed it was not his buſi- * 2 preſent proceeding therein, and of a conſent to all 
neſs, cleared up this matter entirely, and ſhewn us * my petitions, yet hath it brought forth none other 
how this worthy Lord was ſo groſsly abuſed. It is effects but the preſent diſcharge of all that ſerve un- 
certain that Queen Elizabeth meant nothing like it, der me, and a final diſſolving of my enterprize. 
nor is it at all probable that her Miniſters, in general, Whereunto, what anſwer I have made to her Ma- 
had any ſuch deſign ; but thus the matter appears to jelly, may appear unto you by the copy of my letter 
have been managed. , Ihe Queen intended to have * herein incioicd 3 and althougu it become me to ſtand 
eratified the Earl in moſt of his requeſts, but at the * contented wich any thing tuat her Majeſty ſhall fig- 
ſame time to have done this in ſuch a manner, as not * Pity to be her will, yet when I compare this conclu- 
to leſſen either the dignity or the power of the Lord * ſion to the courſe that hath been taken with me ſince 
Deputy Fitz- Williams. She therefore directed a letter, my commg hither, J cannot bat think the dealing 
dated March 15 1574-5, to both of them, in which * Very ſtrange. Firit, I came with the good Iiking ot 
ſhe ſhews what ſhe thought reaſonable in behalf of the * all your Lordſhips, and with the allowance of the 
Earl, and refers the manner and other circumſtances to Council here, io as by the Contents of both realms I 
(19) Cox's Hi, the Lord Deputy (10), who knowing perhaps he took my journey, the matter being firſt thoroughly 
ef Ireland, l. i. ſhould make himſe f friends at home by ſuch a con- debated, and ſo digeſted as though no ſcruple ſnould 


3 ſtruction, boldly took upon him, under colour of this at any time ariſe. I had not been here three months, 
Pipes, Val, I. letter, to diſprove the whole enterprize, and after all but that it was given forth that the continuance of 
- b] Vas 50 * . > * * pl = 5 1 | , 

p be. the labours and loſſes of the Earl of Eſſex, to firip * the enterprize was in queſtion, and in that ſtay hath 


lind Wor- him of every thing. The chief reaſon of this ſeems 
take, p. 483, to have been, that the Earl had intimated ſomething, 
which, if well improved, might have ſaved the Queen 
great ſums of money, and promoted the ſervice of Ire- 
land very much. What this was, will appear from 
the following paſſage in his Lordſhip's letter to the : | 
(20) Sidney — Quicen (20), * Your Majeſty taketh hold of my * well of this matter: It is ſomewhat to me (although 
State Papers, © words written to the Lords in October, to diminiſh * little to others) that my houſe ſhould be overthrown, 
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ance the proceeding therein is agreed upon, and all my 
petitions granted, and yet the fame letter that ſo doth 
aſſure me of all this gracious favour, is a warrant to 
my Lord Deputy (as he taketh it) to overthrow the 
whole. My Lords, I humbly defire you to conſider 


* It may pleaſe you therefore to conſider of my words, © expences. It is more, that in the word of the Queen 
which were theſe: And I ſee no reaſon, but if her I have, as it were, undone, abuſed, and bewitched, 
Majeſty kept two thouſind ſoldiers (without which, with fair promiſes, Odonell Mac Mahon, and all o- 
* obedience or profit will not be had of Iriſh or En- thers that pretend to be good ſubjects in Ulſter. It 
* gliſk in Ireland) why thirteen hundred of them ſhould is moſt that the Queen's Mzjeity ſhall adventure 
not, for the moſt part, reſide in Ulſter. This was, this eſtate, or elſe ſubdue rebe lion with intolerable 
* and is ſtill, my opinion, and I hope cannot be con- charge. For will not all parts of this realm take 
* ſtrued but by theſe ſoldiers were meant Engliſh bands, hold of this diſſolution? or, can any in Ulſter, or 
* and not to be extended towards officers or Kearne, in any part of the realm, hope of defence hereafter ? 
which are neither at commandment, nor can be em- But to return to my own eſtate: let my life here, my 
* ployed but in their charges. Beſides, I never tools good Lords, be examined by the ſtricteſt Commitiioners 
upon me to ſet down my opinion for the government that may be ſent, I truſt in examining my faults 
* of the whole realm, wherewith I neither had to do, they will alledge this for the chief, that I have unſea- 
nor with your favour will have to do, but only of ſonably told a plain, probable, honourable, and ef- 
* my charge, and therefore I truſt my words have not fectual way, how to do the country good. For of 
* Procured this diminiſhment of your Majeſty's army. * the reſt they can ſay nothing of me, but witneſs my 
* But now I will ſay directly, that which before I * miſery by plague, famine, ſickneſs, continual toil, 
* ſpake conjecturally, that two thouſand Engliſh ſol- * and continual wants of men, money, carriages, vic- 
* diers, under bands, well maintained, will be enough * tuals, and all things meet tor great attempts : and if 
* to govern all the whole realm of Ireland, and to * any of theſe have grown by my default, then con- 
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ing year he came over to England, where he was very far from ſtifling the juſt indigna- 
tion he had conceived againſt the all- powerful favourite, for the inexcuſable uſage he had 
met with (c). But as it was the cuſtom of that great man to debaſe his enemies by exalt- 
ing them, ſo he procured an order for the Earl of Eſſex's return into Ireland, with the 
ſounding title of EaxL-MaRrSHALL (d) of that kingdom, and with promiſes, that he 
ſhould be left more at liberty than in times paſt ; but, upon his arrival at Ireland, as the 
2) be. hs. judicious Mr Camden tells us (e), he found his ſituation fo little altered for the better 
that he pined away with grief and ſorrow, which, at length, proved fatal to him, and 
brought him to his end. There is nothing more certain, either from the publick hiſto. 
ries, or private memoirs, and letters of that age, than that this noble Earl was one of 
the worthieſt, honeſteſt, and beſt of men (F); one who, in his publick capacity, ſhewed 
himſelf a ſtout Soldier, a loyal Subject, and a moſt diſintereſted Patriot, as, in his pri- 
vate life, he was of a very chearful temper, kind, affectionate, and beneficent to all who 
were about him; and, to ſay much in a little compaſs, one commended by all parties / g 
and to whoſe prejudice there is not the ſlighteſt inſinuation to be met with in all the papers 
of thoſe times. He was taken ill of a flux on the 2 1ſt of Auguſt, and, in great pain and 


miſery, languiſhed to the 22d of September 1576, when he departed this life at Dublin, 


being ſcarcely thirty-five years old (5). There was a very ſtrong report at the time, of his 


demn me in the whole. I pray you, my Lords, 
pardon my earneſtneſs, I think I have reaſon that am 
thus amazed with an overſudden warning, that muſt 
take a diſcharge before I am made acquainted with 
the matter; I think it had beena better courſe, that I 
might have had time to have made ſome profitable 
peace with Tyrlanghe, which hath been ſought at 
my hands, and not at one inſtant to loſe my travail, 
my money, my credit, and, with the ſame, hazard 
the honour of her Majeſty, and of the realm of En- 
I truſt, my Lords, my plain dealing ſhall 

not do me hurt with you; for my own part, a ſoli- 

tary life is beſt for a diſgraced perſon, but becauſe 

there is none of you but hath profeſſed favour to- 

wards me, and ſome of your Lordſhips are mixed 

with me in blood and alliance, I crave of you all, 

that, as I have entered into this action with your 

good liking and advices, ſo now the failing, being 

no way to be laid upon me, you will all be means 

for me to her Majeſty to deal well with me for my 

charge, as in honour, conſcience, and juſtice, you 
© ſhall think good. 
reſted people in thoſe days upon theſe points, will moſt 
unexceptionably appear from the following paſſages, in 
a letter from Sir Nicholas White, Maſter of the Rolls 
in Ireland, to the Lord Burleigh (22): But what 
good thing can be hoped for here, when a Prince's 
determination, touching ſo great an enterprize, in 
the hands of ſo ſufficient and ſo honourable a ſubject 
to perform it, ſhall be ſo ſuddenly revoked. And if 
I might with all humility ſay it to her Highneſs, 
there are two things of great moment, that ſeem 
ſtrange to us here if they be true. The one 1s, the 
letting of the realm to farm, wherein ſo many hearts 
may be alienated from the landlord to the farmer. 
And the other is, the caſting up of the Earl's enter- 
prize between the fallow and the ſeed ; which will 
make Ulſter deſperate, and all the reſt doubtful. 
And truly, if ſhe look not back where ſhe began, 
and review both the man and the matter, ſhe ſhall 
puff up the [riſh into incorrigible pride, and pull 
down the hearts of all good Engliſh ſubjects to a per- 
petual diffidence of any ſettled government in this 
realm, —- ! here cannot go cut of this land a 
man with greater fame of honour, nor can come in, 
whoſe bounty hath deſerved more. And if that no- 
ble mind of his, deſirous of honour, and ſo careleſs of 
gain, were employed with the aſſociation of grave 
council, I believe God hath ordained him to do 


3 
great thing. 


LE] Whether that report was without grounds. 
There were few facts that happened in this reign which 
have made more noiſe in the world than the death of 
this Earl of Eſſex ; and though Camden, as a wife man 
and a grave hiſtorian, treats the ſuſpicion of poiſon as 
a popular report, and takes occaſion to aſſign the rea- 
ſon of ſuch reports in a manner which does great ho- 
nour to the Earl's memory; yet it is evident enough 


that he did not altogether diſbelieve it himſelf, or in- 


What was the ſenſe of diſinte- 


being poiſoned ; and, if we may judge from what the learned Camden ſays upon the ſub- 
ject, it was no eaſy matter to decide whether that report was without grounds (i) [E]. 


It 


tend to make his readers diſbelieve it. But let us hear 
what he ſays (23). The death of this Nobleman 
carried with it a ſuſpicion of poiſon among the vul- 
* gir-ſort, who always ſuſpect them to be poiſoned 
whom they eſteem and love, altho' Sidney, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, after diligent inquiſition made, 
wrote to the Council in England, that the Earl, 
upon his firſt taking his bed, ſaid many times, 
that this was a thing uſual and ordinary with him; 
that whenſoever he was troubled and perplexed in 
mind he fell into the Bloody - flux, and that he ſuſ- 
pected nothing at all of the poiſon, and that his 
body retained the ſame colour in his ſickneſs which 
it had in his perfect health; no ſpot, no infection, 
no ſhedding of the hair or nails, and being embowel- 
led no ſign at all of poiſon appeared; that though 
the Phyſicians differed in their judgments, yet they 
applied nothing againſt the force of poiſon; and that 
his cupbearer was falſely accuſed of infuſing ſome- 
thing in water, and mixing it with wine. Vet have 
we ſeen the ſame man openly pointed at for a poi- 
* ſoner.” In a famous book, publiſhed when all the 
parties were living, and in which, though commonly 
treated as a libel, there are abundance of ſtrange truths, 
we have the whole proceſs of this execrable affair ſet 
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forth to publick view, in the following terms (24). (24) Leiceſter 
Cummonwe:i:h, 
d. 25, 20, 


It was my chance to come to the underſtanding of 
divers particulars concerning that thing, both from 
one Lea, an Iriſhman, Robert Honnies, and others, 
that were preſent at Penteneis, the Merchant's houſe 
in Dublin, upon the key where the murder was com- 
mitted. The matter was wrought, eſpecially by 
Crompton, Yeoman of the Bottles, by the procure- 
ment of Lloyd; and there was poiſoned at the ſame 
time, and with the ſame cup, as given of courteſy by 
the Earl, one Mrs Alice Draycot, a good!y gentle- 
woman, whom the Earl affeAioned much; who de- 
parting thence towards her own houſe, which was 
eighteen miles off, the aforeſaid Lea accompanying 
her, and waiting upon her, ſhe began to fall fic: 
very grievouſly upon the way, and- continued with 
increaſe of pains, and exceſſive torments, by vomit- 
ing until ſhe died, which was the Sunday before the 
Earl's death, enſuing the Friday after ; and when ſhe 
was dead her body was ſwolne into a monſtruous 
bigneſs and deformity, whereof the good Earl hear- 
ing the day following, lamented the caſe greatly, 
and ſaid, in the preſence of his ſervants, Ah, poor 
Alice, the cup was not prepared for thee, albeit it 
were thy hard deſtiny to taſte thereof; young Hon- 
nies alſo, whoſe father is maſter of the children of 
her Majeſty's chapel, being at that time page to the 
ſaid Earl, and accuſtomed to take the taſte of his 
drink (though ſince entertained alſo, among other, 
by my Lord of Leiceſter, for better covering of mat- 
ters) by his taſte that he then took of the compound 
cup (though in very ſmall quantity, as you know the 
faſhion is) yet was he like to have loſt his life, but 
eſcaped in the end, being young, with the loſs * 
= 
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of his hair, which the Earl perceiving, and taking 
compaſſion of the youth, called for a cup of drink 
a little before his death, and drank to Honnies, 
ſaying, 1 drink to thee, my Robin, and be not afraid, 
for this is a better cup of drink than that whereof 
thou tookeſt the taſte when we were both poiſoned, 
and whereby thou haſt loſt thy hair, and I muſt 
loſe my life. This, hath young Honnies reported 
openly in divers places, and before divers Gentlemen 
of worſhip, ſince his coming into England ; and the 
aforeſaid Lea, the Iriſhman, at his paſſage this way 
towards France, after he had been at the fore - named 
Mrs Draycot's death, with ſome other of the Earl's 
« ſfervants, have, and do moſt conſtantly report the 
« ſame, where they may do it without the terror of 
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with the ſame circumſtances, is very prettily told in 
verſe, by an anonymous writer, who took an ill na- 
tured care of preſerving the Earl of Leiceſter's me- 
„ Legend of mory (25). There want not, however, authorities 
ater Farl of from writers of unſuſpected credit. Sir Nicholas 
Lacher, MS» White (26), in his letter to the Lord Burleigh, imme- 
bur pr.nted under iately after the death of the Earl of Eſſex, tells him, 
me "G2, That he was frequently with his Lordfhip in his laſt 
lecelers ges ſickneſs, who doubted that he was poiſoned, and at 
(26)\trype's Aa- the ſame time acquitted that nation of having any 
nals, Vol. Il. hand therein, ſay ing, with ſome paſſion, No, Turlough 
7 4% 455 Oneile, himſelf, would have attempted no villany a- 
gainſt my perſon. There is a long, full, and moſt in- 
(2-) There are ſtructive hiſtory of his laſt ſickneſs yet extant (27); 
{-ycral cozies of written, as, from ſome circumſtances, I conjecture, by 
this MS. In the Earl's faithful dependant, Sir Edward Waterhouſe, 


ee - the beginning of which the reader will not be diſ- 
relle | 


Fal of Suff x. Pleaſed to ſee. * Walter, the noble Earl of Eſſex 


Itis prineedia * and Eu, Earl Marſhal of Ireland, Knight of the moſt 
T. Hennes © honourable Order of the Garter, falling ſick on a 
_ wow” * laſke, as it was ſuppoſed, called dy/enteria, thorough 
dent Annals, aduſtioun of choller, on Friday the 21ſt of Auguſt; 
| or whether it were of any other accident, the living 
God knoweth, and will reverge it ; he was grie- 
vouſly tormented by the ſpace of twenty-two days, 
having ſuch abundance of water as every day and 
night he had few leſs than twenty, thirty, or ſome 
times forty ſtools, through which, being ſore weaken- 
ed in body, and natural ſtrength diminiſhed, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to that, which his friends and ſer- 
vants feared, that is, to finiſh his life, to our great 
ſorrow, but to his everlaſting joy.” 


[F] Of which ſomething will be ſaid in the notes.] 
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ſhewn great civility and reſpe& to the Earl of Eſſex, 
and gave as high teſtimonies to the merit of that 
Nobleman when deceaſed, as the warmeſt and beſt at- 
fected friend in the world could have done. He was 


of this Nobleman's deceaſe, which is an unlucky cir- 
cumſtance, as it left it out of his power to ſpeak, 
otherwiſe than by hearſay 3 which might be the cauſe 
of that viſible inconſiſtency in the following letter of 
his to Sir Francis Walſingham, to be laid before the 
Council, in which, he ſays, the Earl of Eſſex did not 


think ſo either, but pretended to think ſo to pleaſe 
the Earl; and yet that it was not the Earl's own 
thought, but was put into his head by others; ſo that 
if from the whole of his relation the council could re- 
ceive any ſatisfaction, it muſt have been by relying en- 
3 tirely upon his ſentiment in that matter, as the reader 
ory Nats wil judge from the peruſal (28). Hearing; beſides, 
p. 140, . that letters had been ſent over, as well before his 
death as after, that he died of poiſon, I thought 


. - 5 


— of his gocd to examine the matter as far as I could learn, 
eh before. and certify you, to the end you might impart the 

* ſame to the Lords, and both ſatisfy them therein, 
and all others whom it might pleaſe you to partici- 
: pate the ſame unto, and would believe the truth. 
* For in truth there was no appearance, or cauſe of ſuſ- 
' Picton that could be gathered, that he died of poiſon. 
* For the manner of his diſcaſ@Was this: a flux took 


him on the Thurſday at night, being the thirtieth of 
VOL. III. No. 139. 


It muſt, however, be owned, that an inquiry was immediately made by authori 
Sir Henry Sidney, then Lord-Deputy of Ireland, wrote very fully upon this ſubjeCt to * 


the Privy-Council in England (&), and to one of the members of that Council in parti- 
cular (7), of which ſomething will be ſaid in the notes [F]. The corps of the Earl 


* my Lord of Leiceſter's revenge.” The ſame tale, 


This Lord-Deputy of Ireland, Sir Henry Sydney, had 


not at Dublin, but in a country progreſs, at the time 


0 
c 
o 
- 
o 
c 
any poiſon. And yet J find a brute there was that 
s 
6 
* 
think himſelf poiſoned ; that thoſe about him did not 


* Auguſt laſt paſt, in his own houſe, where he had that 
day both ſupped and dined; the day following he 
rid to the Archbiſhop of Dublin's, and there ſupped 
and lodged : the next morning following he rid to 


* the Viſcount of Baltinglas, and there did lie one 


night, and from thence returned back to this city: 
© all theſe days he travelled haſtily, fed three times a 
day without finding any fault, either through inflam- 
mation of his body, or alteration of taſte, but often 
he would complain of gripes in his belly, and ſome- 
times ſay, that he had never hearty grief of mind 
but that a flux would accompany the ſame. After 
he returned from this journey, he grew from day to 
day ficker and ſicker, and having an Iriſh Phyfician 
ſent to him by the Earl of Ormond, Dr Trevor, an 
Oxford man ; and my Phyſician, Mr Chaloner, Se- 
cretary of this State, and not unlearned in Phyſick, 
and one that often for good will, giveth counſel to 
his friends in caſes of ſickneſs ; Jo. one Mr Knell, 
an honeſt Preacher in this city, and a Chaplain of his 
own, and a Profeſſor of Phyſick, continually with 
him, they never miniſtred any thing to him againſt 
poiſon. The Iriſh Phyſician affirmed, before good 
witneſs, that he was not poiſoned ; what the other 
do ſay of that matter, by their own writings, which 
herewith I ſend you, you ſhall perceive. And draw- 
ing towards his end, being ſpecially aſked by the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, whether he thought that he 
was poiſoned or no, conſtantly affirmed that he 
thought he was not, nor that he felt in himſelf any 


cauſe why he ſhould conjecture ſo to be. In his 


ſickneſs his colour rather bettered than impaired, 
no hair of his body ſhed, no nail altered, no tooth 
looſed, nor any part of his ſkin blemiſhed. And when 
he was opened, it could not appear that any entrail 
within his body, at any time had been infected with 


he was poiſoned, and that aroſe by ſome words ſpo- 
ken of by himſelf, and yet not originally at firſt con- 
ceived of himſelf, as it is thought by the wiſeſt here, 
and thoſe that were continually about him: but one 
that was very near him at that time, and whom he 
entirely truſted, ſeeing him in extream pain with flux 
and gripings in his belly, by reaſon of the ſame ſaid 
to him, Ey the Maſs, my Lord, you are poi ſoned. 
Whereupon'the Yeoman of his cellar was preſently 
ſent for to him, and mildly and lovingly he que- 
ſtioned with him, ſaying, that he ſent not for him to 
burden him but to excuſe him. The fellow con- 
ſtantly anſwered, that if he had taken any hurt by 
his wine he was guilty of it, for, my Lord, faith he, 
ſince you gave me warning in England to be careful 
of your drink, you have Crank none but it paſſed my 
hands. 'Then it was reported, that the boiled water 
* which he conſtantly drank wich his wine, ſhould be 
made of water wherein flax or hemp ſhould be 
ſtecped, which the Yeoman of his cellar flatly denied, 
* affirming, the water which he always boiled for him 


was perfect good. Then it was imputed to the ſu- 


gar, he anſwered, he could get no better at the 
Steward's hands, and fair though it were not, yet 
wholſome enough, or elſe it had been likely that a 
great many ſhould have had a ſhrewd turn, for my 
houſhold and many more have occupied of the ſame 


almoſt this twelve months. The Phyſicians were 


aſked what they thought? that, they ſpake doubtfully, 
ſaying, it might be that he was poiſoned, alledging 
that this thing or that thing might poifon him, — 
they never gave him medicine ſor it, they con- 
ſtantly affirm that they never thought it, but for ar- 
gument's ſake, and partly to pleaſe the Earl. He 
had two gentlewomen that night at ſupper with him 
that the diſeaſe took him, and they coming after to 
viſit him, and he hearing that they were troubled 
with ſome looſeneſs, ſaid, that he feared that they 
and he had taſted of one drug, and his page (who 
was gone with his body over before I returned). 
The women, upon his words, were afraid, but never 

* ſick, and be in as good a ſtate of health as they were 
before they ſupped with him.“ It is to be obſerved, 
19 A that 
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was ſpeedily brought over to England, carried to the place of his nativity Carmarthen (m), 


and buried there with great ſolemnity, and with moſt extraordinary teſtimonies of the un. 
feigned ſorrow of all the country round about [G]. This great and good Peer married 


that in this letter there is a fair character given of a 
ſpiritual and corporal Phyſician, who attended the Earl 
of Eſſex, but the Lord Deputy found cauſe to change 
his ſentiments of him afterwards, as appears from the 
following letter written by Sir Henry Sidney to his 
brother-in-law the Earl of Leiceſter, upon this melan- 
lancholy ſubject, dated from Dundalk, February 4, 
1570 (29). 

My deareſt Lord, I received not your letter of the 
* 25th of November until the 24th of this January, 
by James Preſcot, who was ſeven times at the ſea 
and put back again before he could recover this coaſt. 
T truſt I have ſatisfied your Lordſhip with my writ- 
ing, and others by my procurement ſent by Paken- 
ham, touching the falfe and malicious report of the 
Earl of Effex's poiſoning. If not, what you will 
have more done ſhall be done. I am ſorry I hear 
not how you like of that I have done, and the more 
for that I am advertiſed of Pagnaney's arrival there. 
I would not have doubted to have made Knell to 
have retracted his inconſiderate and fooliſh ſpeech 
and writing, but God hath prevented me by taking 
him away, dying of the ſame diſeaſe that the Earl 
died, which moſt certainly was free from poiſon, 
and a mere flux; a diſeaſe appropriated to this 
country, and whereof there died many in the latter 
part of the laſt year, and ſome out of mine own 
houſhold, and yet free from any ſuſpicion of poiſon.” 
There is no queſtion to be made, that the Lord-De- 
puty's care in this reſpe& was very acceptable to the 
Farl of Leiceſter, and perhaps might have gone a great 
way, if not in ſilencing the clamour, at leaſt in pre- 
venting the belief, which the Earls ſtrange illneſs had 
created of his dying by poiſon, if the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter himſelf had not kept the mouth of fame open, 
by his indiſcreet marriage of the Counteſs of Eſſex, 
which gave occaſion to ſuch as envied him and hated 
him to ſay, that if what was ſuſpeed had not been 
true, there would have been no ſuch willingneſs found 
either in him or her, ſo haſtily, and in the midſt of 
ſuch rumours, to have concluded this indecent mar- 
riage (30), which by an odd accident was made doubly 
indecent : Sir Francis Knolles, the father of the Lady, 
being not able to perſuade himſelf that the match was 
really made ſo ſoon, and being reſolved to truſt no other 
eyes but his own, obliged them to be married again in 
his preſence (31), which made a freſh outcry in the 
nation, and kept thoſe ſtories alive and in remembrance, 


* * — * * * * * * * * * * * * CY co . 


which, in this world at leaſt, had otherwiſe ſunk into 


oblivion. 

[G] Of all the country round about.) The Earl's 
body was brought over to Wales as ſoon after his de- 
ceaſe as poſſible, by Mr Waterhouſe, but was not in- 
terred till the 26th of November, when his obſequies 
were performed in the pariſh church of Carmarthen(32), 
and his funcral ſermon preached by Dr Richard Da- 
vies Lord Biſhop of St David's. That Reverend Pre- 
late had been long and intimately acquainted with this 
noble perſon, and from his own knowledge gave him 
a very high character. He ſaid (33), that taking no 
pride in the nobility of his birth, he had made it the 
b::fineſs of his life to render his titles illuſtrious by his 
actions; that, inheriting the courage of his anceſtors, 
he had given ſuch proofs of it upon all occaſions, that 
her M.jeiy, if he had lived, might have uſed his ſer- 
vice to be a terror to all enemies foreign and dome- 
ſtick ; that his prudence and diſcretion were admirable 
from his youth; that his eloquence was natural and 
eaſy ; his :Fability, and gentleneſs of behaviour, alto- 
gether unaTetted ; that his piety was perfectly ſincere ; 
ſo that religion loſt in Lim an excellent advocate, and 
a zea!ous protector. hat, from his youth, he was 
conſtantly inlined to ſuch ſtudies as ſuited his con- 
dition, to Hiſtory in general, and to that of his own 
country in partic:lar ; and that if any thing more eſ- 
pecially claimed his attention, it was genealogies, de- 
ſcen's, and pedigrees, in which he vas fo thoroughly 
vened, as to be well acquainted with all the noble 
houſe in Furofe. That for his ſortitude he was re- 
ver«d in Engla d and Ireland, and that chere was no 
ſubje& could affright or corrupt him from the <xecution 


Lettice, 


of ſtrict juſtice. That to the haughty and arr 

was as a lion, to the humble and meek ny pod 
That he had the utmoſt abhorrence for oppreſſion ; 
and that he once remembered, when complaint wit 


made to his Lordſhip of one of his men who had done 


a violent thing, he ſaid that his ſervant could do him 
no greater diſhonour, than, by pretence of his autho- 
rity, to do any poor man wrong ; and the Biſhop ap- 
pealed to all who heard him for the truth of this part 
of his character, that he was a comfortable refuge to 
all in adverſity, and the conſtant ſupport of ſuch as 
were oppreſſed by power: he added farther, that as in 
the time of King Richard II. Sir Thomas Montacute 
was called the good Earl of Saliſpury, and in the reign 
of Henry VI, Sir Thomas Beauchamp was ſtiled the 
good Earl of Warwick, ſo in this of Queen Elizabeth 
he deſerved, for the like qualities, to be called the 
good, the virtuous, and the valiant Earl of Eſſex. 
Ihis ſermon, together with a long genealogical epi- 
taph in Latin verſe, was printed and dedicated to the 
young Earl by Edward, afterwards Sir Edward Wa- 


terhouſe (34), and was held ſo remarkable in thoſe (34) Ther ;x 
days, that Raphael Holinſhed having brought his only an exrag 


of the ſermon in 


book juſt then to a cloſe, inſerted it at the end of his 
Chronicle, After all, Queen Elizabeth herſelf did the 
greateſt honour to this noble Peer, when, in a letter 
under her hand, ſhe ſtiled him (35) the rare jewel of 
her realm, and the bright ornament of her nobility. 
Before we part with this ſubject, it may be proper R 


to give the reader the two laſt paragraphs of that cele- Eller. 


brated Dedication, becauſe they contain matter very 
curious in itſelf, and which, though frequently men- 
tioned elſewhere, yet always ſuppoſed to be grounded 
upon this indiſputable authority. | 

* To the end, ſays Mr Waterhouſe to the young 
* Earl, that you may know what you are by birth and 
* blood, and that you ſhould not by ignorance, or 
* lack of knowledge of yourſelf, do any thing un- 
* worthy the noble houſes from whence you are de- 
* ſcended : a well-wiſher of your's hath joined to this 
* ſermon, amongſt other epitaphs containing your fa- 
* ther's due praiſes, his ſtately deſcent in well. digeſted 
* Latin verſes, not to puff you up with any ſwelling 
* vanities, but to give you a reaſon how you bear your 
* armour and badges of honour, and to remember you 
* what error you enter into, if you ſhould blemiſh the 
* virtues of your noble anceſtors, or to do any thing as 
I faid unworthy your birth and calling. 

* Laſtly, my Lord, have always before your eyes the 
fear of God, and the counſel of the Earl your father 
at his death, namely, that you ſhould ever be mindful 
of the moment of time aſſigned both to your father 
and grandfather, the eldeſt having attained but to 
ſix and thirty years, to the end, that upon conſide- 
ration of the ſhort courſe of life that you in nature 
are to look for, you might ſo employ your tender 
years in virtuous ſtudies and exerciſes, as you might 
in the prime of your youth become a man well ac- 
compliſhed to ſerve her Majeſty and your country, 
as well in wer as peace, whereunto he commanded 
you to bend all your endeavours, and with thoſe con- 
ditions heaped his bleſſings upon you. I pray there- 
fore that God will increaſe thoſe conditional bleſſings, 
and the cauſes of them in you, to the end that her 
Majeſty may think of you hereafter, as of a true ſer- 
vant, and humble ſubje&, one of the pillars of her. 
eſtate, her Majeſty's kinſman by many alliances, 
and the ſon of a moſt noble father.” 

In order to his clearly underſtanding the firſt part of 
the foregoing quotation, it is neceſſary for the reader 
to ſee the titles given to this noble Peer, at, and after 
his deceaſe. He was then tiled (36) The Right Ho- 
* nourable Walter Devereux, Earl of Eſſex and Eu, 
Earl Marſhal of Ireland, Viſcount Hereford, and 
* Bourcher, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Bourcher, and 
* Louvain, Knight of the moſt noble Order of the 
* Garter.” It does not however appear, that this no- 
ble perſon in his life-time ever took the title of Earl of 
Eu, or of Viſcount n which may more clearly 
appear by the many in which Garter proclaimed his 
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Lettice, daughter to Sir Frances Knolles, Knight of the Garter, who ſurvived him many 


year 8, 


* 
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and whoſe ſpeedy marriage after his death to the Earl of Leiceſter, upon whom () paronagum = 


common fame threw the charge of haſtening his death, did not at all contribute to dif- Anf, MS. fol, 


following words (37) : Du treſhault & puiſſant Seigneur 
Gautier d Evereux Count d Eſſex, Viſcount de Hereford, 
Baron Ferrers de Chartley, & Chevalier du treſnoble 
Order de la Farretiere. However, as is it recited in 
the preamble of this noble Lord's Patent, that he was 
heir male of the noble family of the Bourchers, Earls 
of Eſſex; it was from thence inferred, that he was the 
heir of all their honours: now William Bourcher was 


10 civile p. 72 


By this lady he had two ſons, Robert and Walter. 
e mer we ſhall ſpeak in the next article, and incidentally likewiſe of the latter; as alſo two 


created by Henry V Earl of Eu in Normandy (38), 
and his ſon Henry Bourcher was, in the twenty-fifth of 
Henry VI, created Viſcount Bourcher (39), and by 
that title ſummoned to Parliament (40) ; and in the firſt 
year of Edward IV, he was created Earl of Eſſex (41). 
Thus the writer ſees clearly how theſe titles came to be 
attributed to the family of Devereux. E 


D EVEREUX (ROBERT) Earl of Eſſex, a gallant ſoldier, a great favourite, 
and an unhappy victim to the arts of his enemies and his own ambition, in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth. 


He was ſon to Walter Earl of Eſſex, of whom we have ſpoken in 


the preceding article, and Lettice, daughter to Sir Francis Knolles, who was related to 
Queen Elizabeth, born November 1oth, 1567, at Nethewood, his father's ſeat in Here- 
fordſhire (a), when that noble perſon had attained no higher title than that of Viſcount (e) Milles's ga- 
Hercford (b). In his tender years it is reported, that there did not appear any pregnant 
figns of an extraordinary genius; and one, who was long in his ſervice, and could not 
but be well acquainted with the ſecrets of the family, aſſures us, that his father died with 
but a very cold conceit of him (c), which, ſome thought, proceeded from his extraordi- 
nary affection for his younger fan Walter Devereux, who, it ſeems, had quicker and 
more lively parts in his childhood. When Walter Earl of Eſſex breathed his laſt in Ire- 
land, he recommended this ſon of his, then in the tenth year of his age, to the protec- 
tion of Thomas Radcliffe Earl of Suſſex, and to the care of William Cecil Lord Bur- 
leigh (d), whom he appointed his guardian. Mr Waterhouſe, then Secretary for Ireland, 
a perſon equally favoured by his father, and Sir Henry Sidney, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
had the immediate direction of his perſon and eftate, which, though not a little injured 
by his father's publick ſpirit, was, however, very conſiderable ; and the regard ſhewn for 
his concerns, by the moſt powerful perſons at Court, was fo remarkable, that Mr Water- 
houſe made no difficulty of affirming, there was not, at that time, any man ſo ſtrong in 


friends as the little Earl of Eſſex (e). 


that this Gentleman laboured earneſtly to bring, to a happy concluſion, a treaty of mar- 
riage, which had been for ſome time on foot between Mr Philip afterwards Sir Philip 
Sydney, the Lord-Deputy's ſon, and Penelope, ſiſter to the Earl of Eſſex; in which, 
however, he had not the ſucceſs he deſired (F). His application on behalf of the young 
Earl, that he might be preſerved in the poſſeſſion of thoſe honours which his father had 
enjoyed in Wales, and which were attended with power and influence rather than profit, 
had better fortune through the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Suſſcx (g), who eaſily procured 


from the 


A] Whoſe father had deſerved fo avell ] We have 
mentioned Sir Edward Waterhouſe in the text, as the 
perſon who took care of the young Earl of Eſſex im- 
mediately after his father's death. He was indeed a 
very extraordinary perſon, and deſerves to be as much 
remembered as any man of his rank that ever lived ; 
he was deſcended from an antient and honourable fa- 
mily ſeated in Hertfordſhire, where King Henry VIII, 
dining at his father's houſe, that Monarch, upon a 
view of his children, ſaid of Edward who was the 
youngeſt, this wwill be the crown of your family (1). 
His parts were ſo great, and his probity ſo generally 
underſtood, that he was at once the favourite of the 
Earl of Eſſex, Sir Henry Sydney, and the Lord Bur- 
leigh. When the firſt was dying he is ſaid to have 
taken his leave of this gentleman with many kiſſes, 
crying out, Oh my Ned, Oh my Ned, farewel! Thou 
b) Uno: & _ art the faithfulleſt and friendlieſt Gentleman that ever 
oe { knew (2). His fidelity reached beyond the grave, 

37 for he immediately tranſported the Earl's dead corps to 
Wales, where he was infinitely beloved, and from 
thence, on the third of October, he wrote to the Earl 
of Suſſex, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, with a re- 
queſt concerning the young Earl (3), * 'That whereas 
his Lordſhip, for the education of his children, and 

pay ment of his legacies, by aſſurance in his life-time, 


(1) Fuller's Ver- 
the: Fort ord- 
e b. 21. 


(3 Strype's An- 


Queen this mark of favour for a tender youth, whoſe father had deſerved fo 
well [4]. In 1578, when he was about twelve years of age, he was ſent to the Univer- 


ſity 


and by his laſt Will and Teſtament, repoſed eſpe- 
cially therein upon his Lordſhip, foraſmuch as the 
late Earl had in his life-time divers offices, as the 
keeping of the caſtle of Carmarthen, ſtewardſhip of 
divers of her Majeſty's ſeigneuries in thoſe parts of 
South Wales, the whole fees accuſtomed to ſuch 
offices, not amounting to above one hundred marks : 
which fges his Lordſhip always beſtowed upon his 
under officers. By occaſion of which offices, the in- 
habitants in thoſe ſeigneurics did the rather depend 
upon his Lordſhip, and now would be ſorry that any 
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It was, certainly, out of reſpect to both families, () Sidney State 


Papers, Vol. I, 
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(g) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. II. 
p. 465. 


other than the new Earl of Eſſex ſhould have com- 


well underſtood that the having of theſe ſmall offices 
might be to the new Earl's great continuing of the 
hearts of his countrymen, and beſides might be the 
better able, when he ſhould come to years, to do 
ſervice to his Sovereign ; he therefore was, in behalf 
of his Lordſhip and my Lord Treaſurer, to requeſt, 
that all theſe offices might be beſtowed upon this new 
Earl of Eſſex. Which ſhould be as well executed as 
if his Lordſhip were of full age. And if occation of 
ſervice ſhould require, bis Lordſhip might, although 
he were an infant, have the willing hearts of many 
to do him ſervice.” By this application thoſe offices 
were preſerved to the young Earl, who ſpent his youth 
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(5) Reliquiz Wor- 
ron:an, p. 19. 
Yet his being 
bred under that 
Prelate is doubt- 
ful. 


» foe, 
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ſity of Cambridge by the Lord Burleigh, who placed him in Trinity-College, under the 
care of Dr Whitgift, then maſter of it, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury (5) 
He was educated there with much ſtrictneſs, and applied himſelf to learning with great 
diligence, ſo that, his quality conſidered, there were few young men of his ſtanding more 


diſtinguiſhed, either for ſolidity of judgment, or for an eaſy and eloquent manner of ex- 
preſſing their ſentiments (i). Some bold writers have aſſerted, that, as Dr Whitgift roſe 


( Wintanley's in his preterments (&), he ſunk in the eſteem of his pupil, who, as they would have us 


Engl:h Wor- 
thies, P · 221. 


( Codrington's 
life of Robert 
the ſccond Earl 


of Eilex, 


(7) Reliquiz 
Wottonianæ, 


p. 19. 


(m) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 136. 


(n) As he tells 
us himſelf, in 
his Apology ad- 
dreſſed to Mr 
Anthony Bacon. 


(0) Reliquiæ Wot- 
tonianæ, p. 2 3. 


(fp) Naunton's 


Jia, cap. xix, 


(4) Fuller's Wor- 
thies, Herefoid- 
ſhire, p. 38. 


(r) Holinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. II. 
p; 1434+ 


(4) Oſborn's 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 70. 


believe, conceived an c .rly diſlike to Biſnops; but ſuch as knew the world well in thoſe 
days, and had the faireſt opportunities of knowing the Earl, aſſert the direct contrary 
and that he continued always to treat the Archbiſhop as his particular friend, and to re. 
ſpect him as a parent (/). In 1582, having taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, he ſoon 
after left Cambridge (m), and retired to his own houſe at Lampſie in South Wales, where 
he ſpent ſome time in priyacy and retirement; and was fo far from having any thing of 
the eagerneſs or addr. eg natural to youth, that, inſtead of being diſpleaſed, he be- 
came enamouted of His rural retreat (), inſomuch, that it was with difficulty he was pre- 
vailed upon to leave it (o). His firſt appearance at Court, at leaſt as a candidate for 
royal favour, was in the ſeventeenth year of his age ; when however he came thither, it 
is certain he could not have hoped, or even wiſhed, a better reception (p) [B]. He 
brought thither, amongſt other ſtrong recommendations, a fine perſon, an agreeable be- 
haviour, and an affability which procured him many friends, beſides the rare qualities of 
true piety, unaffected zeal for the publick welfare, and a warmth and fincerity in his 
friendſhips, which entitled him to univerſal eſteem (2). He, by degrees, ſo far overcame 
that reluctance which he is ſaid to have ſhewn, to uſe the aſſiſtance of the powerful Earl 
of Leiceſter, that, towards the cloſe of the year 1585, he accompanied him, with many 
others of the nobility, to Holland, where we find him the next year in the field, with 
the title of General of the Horſe (r); and, in this quality, he gave the higheſt proofs of 


Philip Sydney was mortally wounded (5). It was for his gallant behaviour upon this occa- (gj Stowe': .. 
ſion, that the Earl of Leiceſter conferred upon him the honour of a Knight-Banneret in 5737 
his camp (7). On his return to England it very quickly appeared, that the Queen not (:) Hinge, 
only approved but was deſirous alſo of rewarding his ſervices ; and his father-in-law the En V. . 
Earl of Leiceſter, being advanced to the office of Lord Steward of her Majeſty's Houſe. © ** 
hold, ſhe, on the 23d of December 1587, made the Earl of Efſex Maſter of the Horſe 


in. 


in thoſe parts, and had a very great intereſt there; fo 
that the world wondered much in the laſt action of his 
life, this Earl did not rather chooſe to bring over his 
friends into that part of the iſland from Ireland, where 
he had ſuch numbers at his devotion ; but it was his 
hard fate to rely upon an influence which he had not, 
and to ſlight that which he really had (4). 

[B] Or even æuiſbed a better reception.) It is a very 
difficult thing to give a true account of this Lord's firſt 


introduction to favour, as the beſt authors we have, not 


only contradi&t each other, but are frequently incon- 


(5)ReliquizWot- 
tonianæ, p. 4. 


(6) Fragmenta 
Regalia, cap. xix. 


(-) Difrarity be- 
tween George 
Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the 


Erl of Elicx, 


ſiſtent with themſelves, in what they have left us upon 
this ſubject. Sir Henry Wotton ſays (5), © that there 
* was, for ſome time, a very ſtiff averſion in the Earl 
of Eſſex, from applying himſelf to Leiceſter, for 
what ſecret conceits he knew not (which is not a 
little ſtrange, ſince this writer could not be ignorant 
of the report that his father was poiſoned by Lei- 
ceſter's procuring) but howſoever that humour was 
mollified by time, and by his mother, ſo to the 
Court he came under this Lord.“ Sir Robert Naun- 
ton, who was very well acquainted with thoſe times, 
ſeems to doubt of this ; for though he agrees that Lei- 
ceſter might have his reaſons for bringing that young 
Lord to Court (6), yet (ſays he) that the ſon of a 
* Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Viſcount Hereford, and 
Earl of Eſſex, who was of the antient Nobility, and 
formerly in the Queen's good grace, could not have 
ga room in her favour without the aſſiſtance of Lei- 
ceſter, was beyond the rule of her nature, which, as 
4 


. 


I have elſewhere taken into obſervation, was ever 

inclinable to favour the Nobility.” Dr Fuller 
reckons up, in his manner, the ſeveral titles which 
the young Earl had to Queen Eizabeth's kindneſs 
and affection, and amongit the reſt he lays great 
weight ur n his mcther's intereſt, who was of the 
Queen's kindred. Bat Camden tells us the Queen 
hated his mother, which is probable enough, her cha- 
rafter being none of the brighteſt Upon the whole, 
the Larl of Clarendon ſeems to have given the cleareſt 
and moſt probable account of this matter (7) : * tho" 
* the firſt approach, ſays he, of the Ear: to Court was 
* under the ſhadow of the great Earl of Leiceſter, yet 


© heowed him rather for his invitation thither, than his 
* preferment there. For no. queſtion he found advan- 
tage from the ſtock of his father's reputation, the 
people looking on his quality with reverence (for I 
dò not find that any young Nobleman had yet ſur- 
* prized their hopes or drawn their eyes) and on his 
* youth with pity, for they were nothing ſatisfied con- 
* cerning bis father's death, who had been advanced 
* to honourable dangers, by the mediation of ſuch as 
delighted not in his company. And if there were 
not any ſuch compaſſion in the Queen, yet ſurely ſhe 
© beheld him as the ſon of an excellent man, that died 
in her ſervice, and had left a precious fame ſurviving.” 
This agrees perfectly well with what the Earl himſelf 
ſays, that he had but few friends when he firſt came ta 
Court (8), and therefore we muſt refer the political en- 
deavours of Leiceſter to plant him in the Queen's fa- 


vour, either to leſſen the weight of his own atten- 


dance, and that burthen of publick hate which fell 
upon him as a favourite, or elſe to his deſire of giving 
a counterpoiſe to Ralegh, who, though likewiſe of his 
own raiſing, had now ſpirit as well as ſtrength enough 
to ſtand upon his own legs, to his return from Holland, 
where he had received the higheſt honours, behaved 
himſelf with ſo much courage, modeſty, and genero- 
fity, upon all occaſions, that the fame of his actions 
abroad was the harbinger that procured him fo good 
quarter at home (9). The Queen loved to fee her No- 
bility reſpeQed and eſteemed by foreigners, more eſpe- 
cially when theſe honours did not leſſen a juſt ſenſe of 
their dependance upon, and duty to, herſelf, which 
was the caſe of this Earl, who, at the beginning, 
ſhewed ſuch a profound deference and ſubmiſſion to the 
Queen, as of all things wrought moſt upon her nature; 
beſides, at that time, the Earl being a new man at 
Court, had no party that rendered him formidable, 
which made the Queen more eaſy in bellowing her fa- 
vours, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw this young Nobleman 
was very acceptable to the people; fo that ſhe did not 
ſeem to make him ſo much her own, as to receive him 
for her favourite from their choice, which ſhe lived 
afterwards to repent (10). 
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in his room (u). In the ſucceeding year, which ſome have held the moſt critical of that 0, 39 Kl. 


reign, he continued to riſe, and, indeed, almoſt reached the ſummit of his fortune; for, 
when her Majeſty thought fit to aſſemble an army at Tilbury, for the defence of the 
kingdom, in caſe the Spaniards had landed, ſhe gave the command of it, under herſelf, 
to the Earl of Leiceſter, and created the Earl of Eſſex General of Horſe (w), ſhewing (w) Stowe's Aa- 


him, upon that occaſion, not only as much 


countenance fas his own high ſpirit could 
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nals, p. 749. 


expect, but a degree of favour even ſuperior to that of Leiceſter (x) ; ſo that, from this (-) Earl of Cia- 
time, he was conſidered as the favourite declared ; and, if there was any mark yet want- 


ing to fix the peoples opinion in that reſpect, it was ſhewn, by the Queen's conferring on 


him the moſt noble of the Garter ()). 


We need not wonder that fo quick an elevation, 


rendon's Diſpari- 
ty between 

George Duke of 
Buckingham and 


and to ſo great a height, ſhould ſomewhat affect the judgment of fo young a man, and —— "es 
therefore there will not appear any thing ſtrange in the eagerneſs he is ſaid to have ſhewn, 
in diſputing the Queen's favour with Sir Charles Blount (z), who, in proceſs of time, be- 
came Lord Montjoy and Earl of Devonſhire ; which, however, coſt him ſome blood; for ve Civil, p. 180. 


him in the knee; with which the 


actions, was ſo far from being diſpleaſed, that ſhe ſwore a round oath, it was fit that 


ſome one or other ſhould take him down, otherwiſe there would be no ruling him 


However, ſhe reconciled the rivals, and it will remain an honour to both their memories, 
that, profcſſing themſelves friends, they remained ſuch, ſo long as they lived together (5). de of Devon- 
In the beginning of the year 1589, the Earl of Eſſex took a very extraordinary ſtep, which, 
how much ſoever it might increaſe the reputation of his courage, did certainly no great (5) As appears 


credit to his prudence (c). 


Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake had undertaken an ex- 


edition, for reſtoring Don Antonio to the crown of Portugal, which the Earl beheld as 
an action too glorious for others to perform, while he was a ſpectator only. He followed 
the fleet and army therefore to Spain, and, having joined them at Corunna, proſecuted 
the reſt of the expedition with great vigilance and valour; which, however, was not at- 
tended with much ſucceſs, at the ſame time that it expoſed him to the Queen's diſplea- 


[C] That it expoſed him to the Queen's diſpleaſure.) 
The reaſons which induced the Earl of Eſſex to riſque 
at once his life and the Queen's favour, by thruſting 
himſelf into the dangers of this expedition both by ſea 
and land, are very differently repreſented ; ſome ſay 
that it was merely from a thirſt of glory that he quitted 


the pleaſures of a Court, to expoſe himſelf firſt at ſea, 
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_ Kirmiſhed with the Spaniards. 


and then in the field (11) ; others, that his hatred to 
the Spaniards was what chiefly prompted him ; while 
there want not thoſe again, who aſcribe that action to 
a ſofter paſſion, his pity for the unfortunate Don An- 
tonio King of Portugal (12). Mr Camden indeed ſug- 
geſts, that he flattered himſelf with the honour of 
commanding in chief, becauſe molt of the officers 
ſtood indebted for his brother's aſſiſtance in obtaining 
their commiſſions (13). The truth ſeems to be, that 
he was inſtigated by a mixture of all theſe motives ex- 
cept the laſt, and chiefly by the deſire of being preſent 
at ſettling the new King upon the throne of Portugal, 
which thoſe beſt acquainted with the Hiſtory of theſe 


times, and with the conduct of that expedition (14), 


acknowledge to have been feaſible enough, if they had 
proceeded directly to Liſbon, but they failed by making 
an attempt upon Corunna, with which the Exrl was 
not acquainted, and ran a great hazard by ſeeking the 
Englith fleet upon the coaſt of Portugal, while they 
wer: thus employed. His Lordſhip carried with him 
kis brother Walter Devereux, Sir Philip Butler, Sir Ro- 
ger Williams, and Sir Edward Wingfield (15). They 
joined the Engliſh fleet on the 13th of May, 1589; 
on the 16th they landed, and the ſame day the Earl 
He was preſent in 
every action that paſſed in the neighbourhood of Liſ- 
bon, and, by a trumpet, challenged the Governor, or 
any of equal quality with himſelf, to ſingle combat (16). 
At length, when for want of artillery it appeared im- 
practicable for them to become maſters of the caſtle, 
and their army, which had been much leſſened by the 
attack upon Corunna, diminiſhing daily, it was found 
neceſſary to return home, which they did towards the 
cloſe of the month of June (17). This may ſerve for 
a fair account of what happened to the Earl abroad in 
this adventure ; as to the conſequences of it at home, 


they are very conciſely as well as elegantly repreſented 


by Sir Henry Wotton (18). 
* All his hopes of advancement, ſays he, had like 
* to have been ſtrangled almoſt in the very cradle, by 


* throwing himſelf into the Portugal voyage without 
VOI. III. Ne. CXL. 1 F 


ſure (d) [C]. At his return, however, he ſoon recovered her Majeſty's good graces ; nor 


WAS 


{ y)Milles de No- 
bilitate Politica 


that brave man taking diſtaſte at ſomewhat the Earl ſaid of a favour beſtowed upon him a) Messen“ 


by the Queen, challenged him, and, in Marybone- Park, after a ſhort diſpute, wounded Fragmenta Rega- 


Queen, who did not love to be controuled in her 


lia, cap. xix. 


(a) (a) See the article 


of BLOUNT 
(CMARTLES) 


by Bacon's Apo- 
logy addreſſed to 


this Nobleman. 


(c) Stowe's An- 


nals, p. 752. 


(4) Reliquiæ 
Wottonianæ, 


P+ 6, 7 


the Queen's conſent, or ſo much as her knowledge, 


o 

* whereby he left his friends and dependants near fix 
* months in deſperate ſuſpence what would become of 
* him. And, to ſpeak truth, not without good rea- 
* ſon : For firſt, they might well conſider, that he was 
* himſelf not well plumed in favour for ſuch a flight: 
* Beſides that now he wanted a Lord of Leiceſter at 
© home, for he was dead the year before, to ſmooth 
his abſence, and to quench the practices at Court. 
But above all, it lay open to every man's diſcourſe, 
© that though the bare offence to his Sovereign and 
* miſtreſs was too great an adventure, yet much more 
* when ſhe might, as in this caſe, have fairly diſ- 
* charged her diſpleaſure upon her laws. Notwith- 
* ſtanding, a noble report ccming home before him, 
© at his return a!l was clear, and this excurſion was 
« eſteemed but a fally of youth: nay, he grew every 
day more and more in her gracious conceit. Whe- 
© ther ſuch intermiſſions as theſe do ſometimes foment 
< affection, or that having committed a fault he be- 
* came the more obſequious and pliant to redeem it ; 
or that ſhe had not received into her royal breaſt any 
© ſhadows of his popularity.“ The truth of this rela- 
tion, with reſpe& to the Queen's reſentment, will ap- 
pear more clearly from her Majeſty's own letter (19) 
upon his firſt departure from Court. 


« ESSEX, 


OUR ſudden and undutiful departure from our 

preſence and your place of attendance, you 
may eaſily conceive how offenſive it is and ought to 
be unto us. Our great favours be!towed upon you 
without deſerts, hath drawn you thus to neglect and 
forget your duty: for other conſtruction we cannot 
make of theſe your ſtrange actions. Ng meaning 
therefore to tolerate this your diſordere 
gave directions to ſome of our Privy-Council, to let 
you know our expreſs pleaſure for your immediate 
repair hither, which you have not performed as your 
duty doth bind you, increaſing thereby greatly your 
former offence and undutiful behaviour in departing in 
ſuch ſort without our privity, having ſo ſpecial office 
of attendance and'charge near our perſon. 


therefore charge and command you forthwith, upon 
the receipt of theſe our letters, all excuſes and delay 
ſet apart, to make your preſent and immediate repair 
unto us, to underſtand our farther pleaſure. Where- 


of 


o 
o 
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(19) Fuller's 


Worthies in He» 
refordthire, p. 38. 


part, we 


We do 


1 
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(«) Camd. Annal. 


p. 362, 


J) See that 


Earl's Teſtament 


in the Introdnc- 
tion to the Sid- 
ney Papers. 
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was it long before this was teſtified to the world, by his obtaining new marks of favour 
in grants of a very conſiderable value, a circumſtance in which his credit with the Queen 
ſeemed much ſuperior to that of all her other favourites (e). He had now loſt the ſupport 
of his father-in-law the Earl of Leiceſter, who died the preceding year, and who, tho? he 


was ſuppoſed to act the Politician, in preferring him to the 


Queen's favour, (if, indeed, 


that was at all his work,) yet ſhewed the ſincerity of his affection to him by ſeveral clauſes 
in his wil! (F), notwithſtanding which loſs, he kept his ground at Court, and by careſſing 
Mr Cartwright and others, looked upon as Puritans, ſeemed to affect becoming the head 
of that party which adhered to Leiceſter while living (g). About this time he ran a new 


hazard of the 


Queen's favour by a private, and, as it was then conceived, inconſiderate 


(e)Heylin'sHict, match with Frances, only daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, and the widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney, which her Majeſty apprehended to be, in ſome meaſure, derogatory to 
the honour of the houſe of Eſſex (5); and though, for the preſent, this buſineſs was paſt 


of the Preſbyte- 
rians, p. 349. 


(5) Sidney State 
Papers, Vol, I. 
* 


61) Stowe's An- 


nals, p. 462. 


by, yet it is thought that it was not ſo ſoon forgot. In 1591, Henry the Fourth of 


France, having demanded freſh aſſiſtance from the Queen, though he had already a body 
of her troops in his ſervice, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend the Earl of Eſſex with four thouſand 
men, a ſmall train of artillery, and a competent fleet, into Normandy, where it was pro- 
poſed that he ſhould join the French army, in order to undertake the ſiege of Rouen (i). 
The French King however, either through want of power, the diſtraction of his affairs, 
or ſome other cauſe, neglected to perform his promiſe, notwithſtanding that Eſſex made 


a long and hazardous journey to his camp, at that Monarch's requeſt, in order to have 


(4)Camden. Ann, concerted meaſures for giving the Queen ſatisfaction (). Upon his return from this 


Eliz, p. 628. 


) She ſaid his 
Lordſhip had 
done well to 
have built his 
almſhouſes before 
he had made his 
Knights. 


(m) Reliqu'z 
Wottonianæ, 
p. 27» 


(=) Camd Annal. that rich place taken and plundered by the Engliſh, in his ſight (2). Eſſex ſtill more dil- 


Eliz. p. 630, 


(0 Winfanley's firſt challenged the Governor of Rouen, Mr Villars, and, upon his refuſing to fight (o), 


journey, which proved of little conſequence, Eſſex, to keep up the ſpirit of his officers, 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon many of them, a circumſtance with which 


the Queen was much offended (7). He likewiſe made excurſions from his camp to the 
very walls of Rouen ; and the Earl, expoſing his perſon very freely in theſe ſkirmiſhes, 


came off indeed unhurt himſelf, but loſt there his only. brother Walter Devereux, then in 
the flower of his age, being two years younger than the Earl (). 


He returned ſome 


time after, to give an account of the ſtate of things to the Queen, and then came back 


deſire to become maſter of it. 


to his charge, the ſiege of Rouen being formed, and the French King expreſſing a great 
This winter ſervice harraſſing the troops exceedingly, pro- 


voked Eſſex not a little, who ſollicited King Henry for leave to proceed in his manner, 
promiſing to make a breach with his own artillery, and then to ſtorm the place with the 
Engliſh troops; which the King, however, refuſed, as being not at all deſirous of having 


pleaſed at this, and reſolved not to continue in a place where no reputation was to be got, 


Eogland's Wor- left the command of the Engliſh troops to Sir Roger Williams, an officer of great courage 
and experience, and then embarked for England, where his preſence was become very 
neceſſary, his enemies having repreſented his behaviour in a very indifferent light to the 


thies, p. 223: 


p) Camden. An- 
nal. p. 647. 


Queen his miſtreſs (p) [DJ. At this time he was exceedingly courted by very different 


© of ſee you fail not, as you will be loth to incur our 
« indignation, anWw1ill anſwer for the contrary at your 
* uttermoſt peril. The 15th of April, 1589.” 


[D] In a very indifferent light to the Queen his mi- 


fireſs.] It is very ſeldom that ſkilful Courtiers are at a 


loſs in framing general accuſations againſt ſach as they 
would ruin, more eſpecially if they have an oppor- 
tunity of doing this in their abſence. Againſt the Earl 


of Eſſex his enemies inſinuated, that having carried a 


fine body of troops under old and experienced officers 
out of the kingdom, with a promiſe of great things, 
he had nevertheleſs done little or nothing; that with 
ſome danger to himſelf, and much more to the troops, 
he had made a long journey to the French King, 
which ended in no more than an audience of com- 
pliment; that his fierce and haſty ſpirit had led him to 
thoſe uſeleſs and dangerous . under the walls 
of Rouen, where he had loſt an only brother, the 
Queen a gallant officer, and the nation a perſon infi- 
nitely beloved; that whereas he was ſent abroad to 
ſerve his country, by reducing Rouen, which might 
ſerve as a place of arms, and a cautionary town for the 


ſecurity of Engliſh auxiliaries, he had ſuffered himſelf 


to be deceived by the French Monarch, had ſerved 


him in the accompliſhment of other deſigns, leaving 


(zo) Sir Henry 
Watton, Sir Ro- 
bert Naunton, 


Camden, &c, 


this, for which he was ſent, uneffected; and, laſtly, 
that notwithſtanding his troops had been very little in 
ſervice, they had ſ-fFered ſo much as not to be able to 
keep the field without recruits ; ſo that, in all this 
tirne, the Queen had been loſing her ſubjects and ac- 
quiring nothing (20). 

But the Earl of Eſſex, upon his return, defended 
himſelf with great ſenſe and ſpirit againſt this accu- 


forts 


ſation. He ſnewed that the inaction of the troops upon 


their firſt going over was a great affliction to him, but 


far from being his fault, as he was continually labour- 
ing to perſuade the King to comply with his agree- 
ment, and to undertake the fiege of Rouen, which, if 
he could not bring about it was far from being a crime, 
though he knew it to be a misfortune ; that to remove 
this ination he made a hazardous journey to the King's 
quarters, in which he ſhewed his ſtrong deſire for ac- 
compliſhing what he was ſent for; that he had ex- 
poſed himſelf in thoſe excurſions as much as any man, 
and as he was principally. wounded by the loſs of his 
brother, ſo the credit of the nation inſtead of ſuffering, 
was raiſed by that high eſteem which the French ex- 
preſſed of the bravery ſhewn by the Engliſh in thoſe 
encounters ; that the aſſiſtance he had given the French 
King and his Generals, was to remove thoſe obſtacles 
which prevented the ſiege, and which, if not removed, 
it had never been undertaken ; that the loſs which the 
army had ſuſtained was through the fortune of war, 
and not from any fault of his, ariſing chiefly from di- 
ſeaſes, great inclemency of the weather, and the want 


of thoſe conveniencies which the allies ought to have (21 Ser thefan 
furniſhed, and which, notwithſtanding all the inſtances 


he could make, had been neglected (21). : 
The French Hiſtorians do all the juſtice imaginable 


to the Queen's punctuality in performing her promiſes, ice, 


and to the zeal of the Earl of Eſſex in promoting the 


ſervice (22). They acknowledge that the fiege was (22) 


chiefly retarded by the Marſhal de Biron's opening the 


trenches before the fort of St Catherine's, they add, ©. 
that having demanded the government of the place gien d- * 
when it ſhould be taken, and the King having told ay, Tom. 
him that he was under a promiſe to another, the _ p.65 
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forts of le, for many of the young Nobility, who were deſirous of entering into the N 
_ * the patronage of ſome eminent perſon, preferred the Earl, as well on account 
of his great affability to his followers, as becauſe of his known intereſt with the Queen 
(4) All the military men that were not of a very old ſtanding, looked upon him as their (7) Fuller's Wors 
chief, and one from whoſe favour they were to derive preferment ; the Puritan Miniſters mie, _— 
alſo, and their dependants, confidered him as the ſucceſfor to the Earl of Leiceſter, and, 
conſequently, as their Protector (r). One need not wonder therefore, that, having ſuch () Nauaton's 
ower, he had ſo many enemies, and that theſe ſhould gain advantages over him in his 3 
abſence; but, upon his return, he triumphed for the moſt part; and the Queen, who 
looked upon herſelf as tied to him by former acts of kindneſs, ſeldom refuſed him any (+) ReliquizWot- 
new marks of favour, for which he was importunate in his demands (5). We find him en, p. 9. 
preſent in the Parliament which began at Weſtminſter, February 19th, 1592-3 (7), in (ee Jour- 
which ſeſſion, chiefly through his intereſt, Sir Thomas Perrot, who had married his 7: TS 
ſiſter, was reſtored in blood, which had been corrupted by the attainder of Sir John Per- Eli. p. 456. 
rot his father, who had been Lord-Deputy of Ireland ; and in this ſeſſion it was, that 
the Houſe of Peers paid a very extraordinary complement to tlie Earl of Eſſex () [E]. Nee 
About this time alſo the Queen, who had given him ſo many marks of her favour, added lections, e. 41. 
to them a new honour, which was, at the ſame time, a very high teſtimony of her confi- (ew) Dates 
dence, by cauſing him to be ſworn one of the members of her moſt honourable Privy- Baronage, Vol. l. 
Council (w). He met, however, in this, and in the ſucceeding years, with various cauſes 31, Casta. 
of chagrin, partly from the loftineſs of his own temper, but chiefly from the artifices of logue cf Ho- 
thoſe who envied his great credit with the Queen, and were deſirous of reducing his or, F. 363. 
power within bounds, Occaſion was taken, in this reſpect, from a dangerous and trea- (x) A Conference 
ſonable book, written abroad by Perſons the Jeſuit, and publiſhed under the name of _ 
Doleman, with intention to create diſſention in England about the ſucceſſion to the Crown Crown cf Eng- 
(x); which book, as the whole deſign of it was moſt villainous, fo, from a ſuperior 1 
ſpirit of malice, it was dedicated to the Earl of Eſſex, on purpoſe to create him trouble; is cated the la 
in which it had it's effect (y). But what chiefly grieved and broke his ſpirits, or, rather, „. ; 
ſowred them, was his perceiving plainly, that, though he could, in moſt ſuits, prevail! 
for himſelf, yet he was able to do little or nothing for his friends, as particularly ap- 6 
peared in the caſe of Sir Francis Bacon, which, though the Earl bore with ſome impa- 357. | 
tience, yet it gave him an opportunity of ſhewing the greatneſs of his mind, by giving (x) Ses this in 
that Gentleman a ſmall eſtate in land, which ought to have bound him better to his for- Bacon's Apology 
tunes (z) [F]. Indeed, the Earl of Efſex was never wanting, upon any occaſion, to his #70 the 


n Earl of Devon- 
friends, hire. 


(23) Memoires ſhal was inclined to let that enterprize fail (23), and ſhould refuſe to do this, which it was hoped in honour 
& dur cu Pi:l- they farther admit, which is a full juſtification of the none would, there ſhould be means uſed to levy the | 
. 7 Earl of Eſſex, that he offered with his own troops to ſame (26). | (26) Dewes's 
197 have opened the trenches between the Mountain of [F] Which ought to have bound him better to his Jenn * wig 
(24' Memoires St Catherine and the town (24), in which, if his ad- fortunes.] There are few circumſtances relating to the — gr 
cr alu, Tom, I. vice had been followed, the place muſt certainly have life of this noble perſon that do greater honour to his 3643. 
<p, di. been taken before the Duke of Parma could have memory, than the reſpe& he ſnewed for men of parts 
marched to it's relief. | and learning, in which he acted with ſo much ſincerity * 
LE] Paid 2 very extraordinary compliment to the and greatneſs of mind, as e ee that 
Earl of Efſex.) As this matter of fact appears to be if on any occaſion he had rec to their ſervices, 
of a very ſingular, as well as a very commendable na- they were ſure to find in him not only a kind and very 
ture, it was judged that the reader would not be diſ- acceſſible patron, but a real friend, and, to the utmoſt 
pleaſed with ſeeing it taken notice of here. On Tueſ- of his power, a conſtant and zealous protector. It was 
day the 13th of March 1592-3, the Biſhop of Wor- this diſpoſition of mind that led him to afford ſo many 
ceſter, took notice that ſeveral poor ſoldiers were ſeen teſtimonies of friendſhip to Mr Daviſon, when he la- 
begging in the ſtreets, who were wounded or maimed boured under his misfortunes (27); to teſtify ſuch (27) cabala, 


in the Low Countries, or on the ſeas, and therefore of his which is ſtill extant, and of which it is hard to 
moved, that their Lordſhips would condeſcend to a ſay, whether the peruſal of it raiſes a higher idea of 
contribution for their relief. This was immediately his parts or of his probity. It was this turn of his that 
agreed to, and it was ordered, that every Archbiſhop, indaced him to cauſe the immortal Spenſer to be in- | 


lings ; every Biſhop thirty ſhillings ; and every Baron latter part of his life, engaged him to take the inge- Elz. p. 783. 
twenty ſhillings ; which ſums the Biſhop of Worceſter nious Sir Henry Wotton, and the learned Mr Cuffe, - | 
was appointed to receive from the Lords Spiritual, into his ſervice, as in his earlier days he had engaged 
and the Lord Norris from the Temporal Peers ; the thoſe incomparable brothers, Anthony and Francis Ba- 


"bay loughby of Ereſby (25). On Thurſday the 5th of A- quence, and other great abilities of the younger bro- and CUEF in 
3 pril following, the Houſe of Lords made à further ther, whoſe pen he uſed, when either his want of this Dictionary. 
ger thek nlů order, reciting that beforementioned, that it had been leiſure or his diffidence would not allow him to employ 
logy, abr | complied with, and that the Knights, Citizens, and his own, which indeed was ſecond to none. It was 
* 55 Burgeſſes, had alſo contributed very largely, but that the ſenſe he had of the great ſagacity, the ſtrong pe- 
ben the number of diſtreſſed objects being great, and the netration, and the extenſwe knowledge of the elder 
relief but ſmall, it was farther decreed by them, That brother, more eſpecially in foreign affairs, that inſpired 
all the Lords of Parliament who had been abſent, and him with a deſire of having him for his conſtant com- 


| Abreee did not contribute before the end of the ſeſſion, ſhould panion, in order to which he gave him an apartment in 


_— be required by the Lords who had their proxies, or by his houſe, a plentiful penſion out of his purſe, beſides 
—_ " the Lord Keeper, to pay double the ſums before - large preſents for occafional ſervices (30). Some ap- (30) Reliquie 


r d- Mete* mentioned, and notice is likewiſe taken of an order to pearan ces there are, that ſpeak neither of theſe bro- Wottonianæ, 
Tom. * == ſame purpoſe by the Houſe of Commons; it is ad- thers ſo hearty in his intereſt as might have been ex- P. 13, 14. 
7 ed at the cloſe, if any Lord Spiritual or Temporal peRted from the ſtrong ties of gratitude they were under. 

But 


in the ſervice of their Queen and country, in France, kindneſs to his fon, as appears in that admirable letter p. 213, 214,215. 


Marquis, Earl, and Viſcount, ſhould pay forty ſhil- terred at his expence (23). It was this that, in the (28) Camd. Ann. 


diſtribution of the ſaid collection being referred by con, to ſhare his fortunes and his cares (29). He had (29) See the Ar- 
their Lordſhips to the Earl of Eſſex and the Lord Wil- a high opinion, as indeed who had not, of the elo- ticles of BACON 
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was it long before this was teſtified to the world, by his obtaining new marks of favour 
| in grants of a very conſiderable value, a circumſtance in which his credit with the Queen 

| (+) Cams, Annal. ſeemed much ſuperior to that of all her other favourites (e). He had now loſt the ſupport 
Ok of his father-in-law the Earl of Leiceſter, who died the preceding year, and who, tho? he 
was ſuppoſed to act the Politician, in preferring him to the Queen's favour, (if, indeed 

that was at all his work,) yet ſhewed the ſincerity of his affection to him by ſeveral clauſes 
28 in his will (F), notwithſtanding which loſs, he kept his ground at Court, and by careſſing 
in the Introdue-Mr Cartwright and others, looked upon as Puritans, ſeemed to affect becoming the head 
tion to the Sid. of that party which adhered to Leiceſter while living (g). About this time he ran a new 
en, hazard of the Queen's favour by a private, and, as it was then conceived, inconfiderate 
(g)Heylin'sHiſt, match with Frances, only daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, and the widow of Sir 
— N — Philip Sidney, which her Majeſty apprehended to be, in ſome meaſure, derogatory to 
7” the honour of the houſe of Eſſex (þ) ; and though, for the preſent, this buſineſs was paſt 
(i) e by, yet it is thought that it was not ſo ſoon forgot. In 1591, Henry the Fourth of 
p-312 France, having demanded freſh aſſiſtance from the Queen, though he had already a body 
of her troops in his ſervice, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend the Earl of Eſſex with four thouſand 
men, a ſmall train of artillery, and a competent fleet, into Normandy, where it was pro- 
03) Sonny An poſed that he ſhould join the French army, in order to undertake the fiege of Rouen (i). 
„n The French King however, either through want of power, the diſtraction of his affairs, 
or ſome other cauſe, neglected to perform his promiſe, notwithſtanding that Eſſex made 
a long and hazardous journey to his camp, at that Monarch's requeſt, in order. to have 

Hemden. Ann, Concerted meaſures for giving the Queen ſatisfaction (c). Upon his return from this 
Eliz, e. 628 journey, which proved of little conſequence, Eſſex, to keep up the ſpirit of his officers, 
_ conferred the honour of knighthood upon many of them, a circumſtance with which 
(7) She faid his the Queen was much offended (4). He likewiſe made excurfions from his camp to the 
CP very Walls of Rouen; and the Earl, expoſing his perſon very freely in theſe ſkirmiſhes, 
2823 — came off indeed unhurt himſelf, but loſt there his only brother Walter Devereux, then in 
be had made his the flower of his age, being two years younger than the Earl (n). He returned ſome 
Knights. time after, to give an account of the ſtate of things to the Queen, and then came back 
1 his charge, the ſiege of Rouen being formed, and the French King expreſſing a great 
Wottoniavz, deſire to become maſter of it. This winter ſervice harraſſing the troops exceedingly, pro- 
if voked Eſſex not a little, who ſollicited King Henry for leave to proceed in his manner, 
promiſing to make a breach with his own artillery, and then to ſtorm the place with the 
> Engliſh troops; which the King, however, refuſed, as being not at all deſirous of having 
(=) Camd. Annal. that rich place taken and plundered by the Engliſh, in his ſight (2). Eſſex ſtill more dit- 
Eliz. p. 63% pleaſed at this, and reſolved not to continue in a place where no reputation was to be got, 
() Winftanley's firſt challenged the Governor of Rouen, Mr Villars, and, upon his refuſing to fight (o), 


IF 
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England's Wor- left the command of the Engliſh troops to Sir Roger Williams, an officer of great courage * 
— od experience, and then embarked for England, where his preſence was become very Ta 

neceſſary, his enemies having repreſented his behaviour in a very indifferent light to the | 
1 Queen his miſtreſs (p) [DJ. At this time he Was exceedingly courted by very different 45 


forts 


© of ſee you fail not, as you will be loth to incur our ſation. He ſhewed that the inaction of the troops upon 
* indignation, an will anſwer for the contrary at your their firſt going over was a great affliction to him, but 
* uttermoſt peril. The 15th of April, 1589.” far from being his fault, as he was continually labour- 
ing to perſuade the King to comply with his agree- 
[D] In a very indifferent light to the Queen his mi- ment, and to undertake the fiege of Rouen, which, if 
fireſs.] It is very ſeldom that ſkilful Courtiers are at a he could not bring about it was far from being a crime, 
loſs in framing general accuſations againſt ſuch as they though he knew it to be a misfortune ; that to remove 
would ruin, more eſpecially if they have an oppor- this inaction he made a hazardous journey to the King's 
- tunity of doing this in their abſence. Againſt the Earl quarters, in which he ſhewed his ſtrong deſire for ac- 
of Eſſex his enemies inſinuated, that having carried a compliſhing what he was ſent for; that he had ex- 
fine body of troops under old and experienced officers poſed himſelf in thoſe excurſions as much as any man, 
out of the kingdom, with a promiſe of great things, and as he was principally wounded by the loſs of his 
he had nevertheleſs done little or nothing ; that with brother, fo the credit of the nation inſtead of ſuffering, 
ſome danger to himſelf, and much more to the troops, was raiſed by that high eſteem which the French ex- 
he had made a long journey to the French King, preſſed of the bravery ſhewn by the Engliſh in thoſe 
which ended in no more than an audience of com- encounters ; that the aſſiſtance he had given the French 
pliment ; that his fierce and haſty ſpirit had led him to King and his Generals, was to remove thoſe obſtacles 
thoſe uſeleſs and dangerous excurfions under the walls which prevented the fiege, and which, if not removed, 
of Rouen, where he had loſt an only brother, the it had never been undertaken ; that the loſs which the 
Queen a gallant officer, and the nation a perſon infi- army had ſuſtained was through the fortune of war, 
nitely beloved ; that whereas he was fent abroad to and not from any fault of his, arifing chiefly from di- 
ſerve his country, by reducing Rouen, which might ſeaſes, great inclemency of the weather, and the want 
ſerve as a place of arms, and a cautionary town for the of thoſe conveniencies which the allies ought to have (21)Se theft 
ſecurity of Engliſh auxiliaries, he had ſuffered himſelf furniſhed, and which, notwithſtanding all the inſtances 2 70 
to be deceived by the French Monarch, had ſerved he could make, had been neglected (21). : Ae ks 
him in the accompliſhment of other deſigns, leaving The French Hiſtorians do all the juſtice imaginable authors jew 
this, for which he was ſent, uneffected; and, laſtly, to the Queen's punctuality in performing her promiſes, cited. 
that notwithſtanding his troops had been very little in and to the zeal of the Earl of Eſſex in promoting the 
ſervice, they had ſuffered ſo much as not to be able to ſervice (22). They acknowledge that the fiege was (22) _ 
keep the field without recruits ; ſo that, in all this chiefly retarded by the Marſhal de Biron's opening the — 
| time, the Queen had been lofing her ſubjects and ac- trenches before the fort of St Catherine's, they add, |. hir k 
Shy _— quiring nothing (20). that having demanded the government of the Place Sieur d- Meter 
dert Naunton, But the Earl of Eſſex, upon his return, defended when it ſhould be taken, and the King having told ray, Tom 


Camden, &c. himſelf wich great ſenſe and ſpirit againſt this accu- him that he was under a promiſe to , the m__ 65 
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(21) Memoires ſhal was inclined to let that enterprize fail (23), and 
& Sieur du Pleſ- they farther admit, which is a full juſtification of the 
r Earl of Eſſex, that he offered with his own troops to 

99 have opened the trenches between the Mountain of 
(24) Memoires St Catherine and the town (24), in which, if his ad- 
& Sully, Tom, I, vice had been followed, the place muſt certainly have 
<p, cxxxill, deen taken before the Duke of Parma could have 

marched to it's relief. 

LE] Paid & very extraordinary compliment to the 
Earl of Eſſex.) As this matter of fact appears to be 
of a very ſingular, as well as a very commendable na- 
ture, it was judged that the reader would not be diſ- 
pleaſed with ſeeing it taken notice of here. On Tueſ- 
day the 13th of March 1592.3, the Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, took notice that ſeveral poor ſoldiers were ſeen 

| begging in the ſtreets, who were wounded or maimed 
in the ſervice of their Queen and country, in France, 
in the Low Countries, or on the ſeas, and therefore 
moved, that their Lordſhips would condeſcend to a 
contribution for their relief. This was immediately 
agreed to, and it was ordered, that every Archbiſhop, 
Marquis, Earl, and Viſcount, ſhould pay forty ſhil- 
lings; every Biſhop thirty ſhillings ; and every Baron 
twenty ſhillings ; which ſums the Biſhop of Worceſter 
was appointed to receive from the Lords Spiritual, 
and the Lord Norris from the Temporal Peers; the 
diſtribution of the ſaid collection being referred b 
their Lordſhips to the Earl of Eſſex and the Lord Wil- 
N loughby of Ereſby (2 5) On Thurſday the 5th of A- 
Gans, p, 8 pril following, the Houſe of Lords made à further 
So order, reciting that beforementioned, that it had been 
complied with, and that the Knights, Citzzens, and 
Burgeſſes, had alſo contributed very largely, but that 
the number of diſtreſſed objects being great, and the 
relief but ſmall, it was farther decreed by them, That 
all the Lords of Parliament who had been abſent, and 
did not contribute before the end of the ſeſſion, ſhould 


Keeper, to pay double the fums before- 
22 — the is hkewiſe taken of an order to 
e ſame purpoſe Houſe of Commung; it is ad- 
ded at che cloſe, if any Lord Spiritual or Temporal 


. 5 
R R U KX. 
ves of pesple, for many 6f che young Nobility, who were deſirous of entering into the 
ond 2 — of ſome eminent perſon, preferred the Earl, as well on account 
of his great affability to his followers, as becauſe of his known intereſt with the Queen 
(9). All the military men that were not of a very old ſtanding; looked upon him as their (7) Fuller's Wors 
chief, and one from whoſe favour they were to derive preferment ; the Puritan Miniſters — 2 "0h 
alſo, and their dependants, confidered him as the ſucceffor to the Earl of Leiceſter, and, 
conſequentiy, as their Protector (r). One need not wonder therefore, that, having ſuch (-) Nauaton's | 
power, he had ſo many enemies, and that theſe ſhould gam advantages over him in his 5 ep. u.. 
abſence; but, upon his return, he triumphed for the moſt part; and the Queen, who 
looked upon herſelf as tied to him by former acts of kindneſs, ſeldom refuſed him any Ge W S9 - 
new marks of favour, for which he was importunate in his demands (). We find him ==, p. 9. 
preſent in the Parliament which began at Weſtminſter, February 19th, 1592-3 (7), in (beer Jour- 
which ſeſſion, chiefly through his intereſt, : 3 
ſiſter, was reſtored in blood, which had been corrupted by the attainder of Sir John Per- 
rot his father, who had been Lord-Deputy of Ireland; and in this ſeſſion it was, that . 
the Houſe of Peers paid a very extraordinary complement to the Earl of Eſſex (2) [ E]. Are Cn. 


peared in the caſe of Sir Francis Bacon, which, though the Earl bore with ſome impa- 357. 
tience, yet it gave him an opportunity of ſhewing the greatneſs of his mind, by giving | 
that Gentleman a ſmall eftate in land, which ought to have bound him better to his for- 


vx Tequired by the Lords who had their proxies, or by 
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Sir Thomas Perrot, who had married his Wb of the 
Eliz, p. 456. 


Fiſtorical Col- 


About this time alſo the Queen, who had given him ſo many marks of her favour, added lections, p. 47. 
to them a new honour, which was, at the ſame time, a very high teſtimony of her confi- 
dence, by cauſing him to be ſworn one of the members of her moſt honourable Privy- 
Council (w). He met, however, in this, and in the ſucceeding years, with various cauſes t, Cats 
of chagrin, partly from the loftineſs of his own temper, but chiefly from the artifices of logue of Ho- 
thoſe who envied his great credit with the 
power within bounds, Occaſion was taken, in this reſpect, from a dangerous and trea- (4) A ſomes 
ſonable book, written abroad by Perſons the Jeſuit, and publiſhed under the name of Qu ane nent 


(w) Dugdale's 
Baronage 7 Vol. II. 


Queen, and were deſirous of reducing his , P. 363. 


Succeſſion to the 


Doleman, with intention to create diſſention in England about the ſucceſſion to the Crown _ ” Eng- 
(x); which book, as the whole deſign of it was, molt villainous, ſo, from a ſuperior The Bedeates 


The Dedication 


ſpirit of malice, it was dedicated to the Earl of Eſſex, on purpoſe to create him trouble; * — laſt 
in which it had it's effect ()). But what chiefly grieved and broke his ſpirits, or, rather, 5er. 

ſowred them, was his perceiving plainly, that, though he could, in moſt ſuits, prevail : 
for himſelf, yet he was able to do little or nothing for his friends, as particularly ap- 3 


years 
Papers, p. 350, 


2) Zee this in 
Bacon's Apology 


5 Earl of Devon 
friends, ſhire. 


tunes (z) [FJ]. Indeed, the Earl of Eſſex was never wanting, upon any occaſion, to his get Be, whe 


ſhould refuſe to do this, which it was hoped in honour 

none would, there ſhould be means uſed to levy the 

ſame (26). ; | (26) Dewes's 
[F] Which ought to have bound him better to his 2 1 g ee 

fortunes.) There are few circumſtances relating to the 2 

life of this noble perſon that do greater honour to his 464. 

memory, than the reſpect he ſnewed for men of parts 

and learning, in which he ated with ſo much ſincerity * 

and greatneſs of mind, as evidentlygemonſtrated, that 

if on any occaſion he. had rec o their ſervices, 

they were ſare to find in him not only a kind and very 

acceſſible patron, but a real friend, and, to the utmoſt 

of his power, a conſtant and zealous protector. It was 

this diſpoſition of mind that led him to afford ſo many 

teſtimonies of friendſhip to Mr Daviſon, when he la- | 

boured under his misfortunes (27); to teftify ſach (25) Cabala, 

kindneſs to his fon, as appears in that admirable letter p. 213, 214,215. 

of his which 1s ſtill extant, and of which it is hard to 

ſay, whether the peruſal of it raiſes a higher idea of 

his parts or of his probity. It was this turn of his that 

induced him to cauſe the immortal Spenſer to be in- 

terred at his expence (23). It was this that, in the (28) Camd. Ann. 

latter part of his life, engaged him to take the inge- Eliz. p. 783. 

nious Sir Henry Wotton, and the learned Mr Cuffe, - 

into his ſervice, as in his earlier days he had engaged 

thoſe incomparable brothers, Anthony and F * 4, 79 


y eon, to ſhare his fortunes and his cares (2g). He had (.) gee the Ar- 


a high opinion, as indeed who had nor, of the elo- ticles of BACON 
uence, and other great abilities of the younger bro- and CUFF in 
hee, whoſe pen he uſed, when either his want of is Diftionary. 

leiſure or his diffidence would not allow him to employ 
his _ Ar was ſecond to none. It was 
the ſenſe he of the great ſagacity, the ſtr 
netration, and the extenive' knowledge of the eller 
brother, more eſpecially in foreign affairs, that inſpired 
him with a defire of having him for his conſtant com- 
r in order to which he gave him an apartment in 

is houſe, a plentiful penſion out of his purſe, befiaes 
large prefents for occafional ſervices (30). Some ap- (30) Reliquie 
pearan ces there are, that ſpeak neither of theſe bro- Wottonianz, 
thers ſo hearty in his intereſt as might have been ex- P. 13, 14. 
peRed from the ſtrong ties of gratitude they were under. 

But 
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: friends, as many of the writers. of thoſe times agree, and of which Camden gives a re: 
markable inſtance in the year 1595, in his attending the funeral of Sir Roger Williams, 
an old experienced officer, whom he had long encouraged and ſupported ; though the 
roughneſs of his behaviour had expoſed him to the diſlike of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
(s) Annal. Ehe. Other conſiderable perſons (a). But whatever diſadvantages Eſſex might labour under 
Þ 2 from intrigues at Court, yet, in times of danger, the Queen, had commonly recourſe to 
his aſſiſtance. Thus, in 1596, when the Spaniards in the month of April laid ſiege to 
Calais, and the diſcharges from their batteries were heard at Greenwich, an army was 
haſtily raiſ{, and marched towards Dover, the command of which was given to the Earl 
(3) Stowe's An- Of Eſſex (þ), the Queen intending to have embarked theſe troops for the aſſiſtance of the 
nals, P-779 French, which, however, they wiſely declined, being willing rather to let the Spaniards 
keep Calais for a little while, than ſee it reſcued from them by the Engliſh, who would, 
(c) Cam. Annat, Preſuming on their old rights, probably keep it for ever (c). The Queen, however, 
liz. b. 718 taking advantage of that warm diſpoſition which appeared in her people, to contribute, 
as far as in them lay, to keep the war at a diſtance, and to prevent the Spaniards from me- 
ditating a ſecond invaſion, ordered a fleet to be equipped for attacking Cadiz, beſt part of 
| Tees. the expences being born by the principal perſons engaged in that enterprize (d). The 
N of Eſſex's Apo- P S y P — FE . "aj 
| logy. command of this army and fleet was, with joint authority, intruſted to Robert Earl of 
Eſſex, and Charles Lord Howard, then Lord High Admiral of England, with whom 
3 went many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, both for the land and ſea ſervice, that were 
then in England; the Council being compoſed of Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter 
(/) Sir Willam Ralegh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Conyers Clifford; the fleet, for 
count of the it's number of ſhips, and for the land ſoldiers and mariners aboard, being the moſt con- 
;a the Rego ef liderable that, in thoſe times, had been ſeen (e). On the firſt of June they failed from 
Queen Elizaberh, Plymouth, but were forced to put back by a contrary wind, which changing, they took 
"IO the firſt opportunity of putting again to ſea, On the 18th of the ſame month they ar- 
(2) Life of Sir Tived at Cape St Vincent, where they met with an Iriſh bark, which informed them, that 
b Wegen Gl the port of Cadiz was full of ſhips, and that they had no notice whatever of the failing of 
[ . 2;. the Engliſh fleet, or that ſuch an expedition was ſo much as intended (7). After this 
. welcome news they purſued their voyage, and, on the 20th in the morning, they anchor- 
| pong Ez. ed near St Sebaſtian's, on the weſt-ſide of the iſland of Cadiz, where the Admiral would 
| have had the forces debarked, in order to their immediately attacking the town; which 
1 ee the cad Eſſex cauſed to be attempted, but found to be impracticable, and, upon the advice of Sir 
4 1 a Hit” Walter Ralegh, deſiſted (g). Camden indeed charges this raſhneſs upon Eſſex, but 
4 — Purchai's Pil, Sir Walter Ralegh, who is certainly better authority in this point, ſtates it the other way 
= 5 "hs (). It was then propoſed by the Earl to begin with attacking the fleet, which was a 
A 5 wm: Mot very hazardous enterprize, but, at laſt, agreed to by the Lord Admiral; of which, when 
4 Se. pag, Eſſex received the news, he threw his hat into the ſea for joy. The next day this gal- 
4 | lant reſolution was executed with all imaginable bravery, and, in point of ſervice, none 
Werds ets did better, or hazarded his perſon more, than the Earl of Eſſex (i), who, in his own 
don of the Cad'z ſhip, The Due Repulſe, went to the aſſiſtance of Sir Walter Ralegh, and offered, if it had 
— - been neceſſary, to have ſeconded him in boarding the St Philip (#). The Spaniards behaved 
Maint, 256 very gallantly, ſo long as there were any hopes, and when there were none, ſet fire to their 
* ro PO ſhips,and retir ). The Earl of Eſſex then landed eight hundred men at the Puntall, and, 
83. having firſt taken proper meaſures for deſtroying the bridge, next attacked the place with 
ee heat ſo much fury, that it was very quickly taken, and, the next day, the citadel ſurrendered 
Af at 'arge upon a capitulation, by which a great ranſom was ſtipulated for the town (m). An 
in Hakluſte offer was then made of two millions of ducats to ſpare the ſhips, and more might ow 
( Sir William been obtained, but the Lord Admiral ſaid, He came there to conſume and not lo mo 5 
Monſon's Ac- of which, when the Spaniards were informed, they reſolved to have the burning of their 
Wars Sith Spain own fleet, which they accordingly ſet on fire; their loſs by which was computed at twenty 
in the Reien ff millions (). The Earl was very deſirous of keeping Cadiz, which he offered to — 
8 e done with a very ſmall garriſon, but the Council differed from him in opinion; ſo g 5 
having plundered the iſland, and demoliſhed the forts, they embarked on the th o 
July, and bore away for the port of Faro in Algarve, which they plundered and deſtroy- 
ed; thence they proceeded to Cape St Vincent, and being driven by a briſk wind out - 
(e) Sir Willzm £2, it fell under conſideration, whether they ſhould not fail for the Azores, in _ 
—_— he intercepting the Plate Fleer, which was carried in the negative z and the EarPs 9 — > 
Wars with Spain ith two Of her Majeſty's ſhips, and ten others, to make this attempt, was rejected like- 


Quo Elizabeth, wiſe (o); which Mr Camden attributes to the deſire of ſome of the officers, who had 


P» 32. made 


(n) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 774. 


ible bot | ſuſ- 

| lways truſt appearances, more eſpe- ſuſceptible both of hopes and fears, and ſtill more 
== = direct and Hain proofs might cer- ceptible of praiſe, and with much of his — Bo 
| | wal be had, if the ſuſpicion raiſed upon thoſe a tincture of Tully's vanity, as well as his timi ity, — s 
| . ces were in reality well founded. As to wiſe he would never have pleaded the Queen's 1 bs 
. . Bacon, we have already ſhewn that whatever /iking to his pen in defence of a declamation again „rd n se 
n * he took for his own ſafety, his affection to memory of his friend (3 1). His refuſal might _ i. ds fb bk 
— for his noble patron followed him beyond the have coſt him dear, but it would have preſerv Ecology 244 


. ”  . . „ | 2 po Full Naval 
grave. His brother Francis was of a warmer, but at reputation, which is more tarniſhed in this than in any (eg to the . þ 36 


. . . , | of 
the fame thas of 8 bs few and flondy rouge 5 be wes ether one ee 
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made large booties, 
_—_— the Earl would have then 
others, thinking they had done enough 


leſs good (7) [O]. 
Eſſex ſtood very high in the favour of the 


affect ion or diſlike, e 


therefore, to the 
exped 


[G] Gained him little credit, and did him leſs good 
It is commonly ſaid, that, upon the Earl of Eſſex's re- 
turning from Cadiz, his glory and his power were both 
in their utmoſt ſplendor ; the Queen and her people 
being equally diſpoſed to afford the kindeſt reception 
to their joint favourite. We may, however, form 
ſome doubt of this for various reaſons, of which we 
will mention only a few: Firſt then, the Queen was un- 
Meong, Jorg Earl ſhould have gone at all, if he could 
have been perſuaded to have ftaid at home ; ſhe took 
amiſs his objections to a divided command, and gave 
many other teſtimonies of her entertaining ſome pre- 
Life of Sir judices againſt him before his departure (32). Next, 


officers, for his countenancing opinions directly oppoſite 
to thoſe of the majority, and for miſrepreſenting the 
reaſons upon which the ſentiments of the majority were 
grounded, which, on his firſt coming home, had 
much weight, and prevented, as will be ſeen in a ſuc- 

ceeding note, his being able to provide, by his recom- 
(33) Card, Ann, mendations, for his beſt Friends (33). In order to 
[2+ 729, 730. ſupport and maintain himſelf, the Earl drew up a nar- 
rative in which he ſhewed the advantages, and diſplayed 
the beneficial conſequences of this expedition, * in 
which, ſays he, the Engliſh took two galleons, 
* routed fifteen gallies with an unequal number of 
* ſhips, freed many of their countrymen condemned 
* to the gallies, and releafed ſeveral Spaniards from 
* impriſonment ; took the ' beſt fortified city in all 


* brought home, beſides the galleons aforeſaid; a hun- 

* dred braſs guns, with a rich booty: and the ſailors, 
but eſpecially the ſoldiers, great plunder. The 
enemy loſt thirteen of his moſt ſerviceable ſhips, forty 
: India merchant-men, and four others; befides vaſt 
* quantities of ammunition, proviſions, &c. rendering 
© it almoſt impoſſible he ſhould in ſome time appear 
again at ſea in a formidable manner (34). if he 
had ſtopped here it had been well, for as this did cre- 
dit to all, ſo there is no doubt that all would have 
joined in ſupporting the credit which it gave them. 
But it fell out that the Earl; forgetting his own mi- 
ſtakes, and more eſpecially making ſo many Knights, 
the far greater part from amongſt his own deſcendants, 
would needs write a cenſure of this voyage, by ſetting 
down whatever was omitted in the proſecution of it, 
aud then, by way of anſwer to thoſe objections, im- 
puting all miſcarriages to other men, by which he 
raiſed to himſelf many implacable enemies, and there 
15 too much reaſon to believe, did not gain him one 
friend. A ſpecimen of the laſt objeQion and it's an- 
ſwer will abundantly confirm this obſervation, and at 
the ſame time give great light into his perſonal hiſtory, 
as well as a ſtrong inſtance of his capacity for writing 
well, if he had choſen his ſubject better (35). 
Objection. That face the chief of our e 

f conſiſtad in the taking or * the Spaniſh fhip- 
ping and naval flores, Why did wwe not look into 
VOL. III. No. 140, 


(34) Extrafted 

from the Earl's 
arative 

Camecn, 


to get their treaſure ſafe on ſhore (p). 
proceeded to St Andero and St Sebaſtian ; but 
the fleet returned proſperouſly to Plymouth, on 
the 8th of Auguſt following, and the Earl, with his ſquadron, two days after (1). 
was very well received by the Queen, and highly applauded by the 
was too common with him, not entirely ſatisfied in himſelf z which induced him to write 
(at a time when ſome faults were imputed to him) a kind of narrative of rhis exploit; 
and a cenſure upon other mens conduct; which gained him little credit, and did him » 33. 
Yet, whatever the ſentiments might be of the graver and wiſer part ( 8er this er- 
of the Court, it appears plainly, that, upon his return from this expedition, the 
Queen, and of the nation; and, perhaps, it 
might have gained him an acceſſion of favour with the former, if the Earl had not en- 
joyed ſo much of the latter, or had ſeemed to value it leſs than he did; but, as he had 
little of diſſimulation in his temper, ſo the warmth with which he diſcovered either his 
ſed him continually to the finiſter practices of his enemies, who 
were thoroughly ſkilled in thoſe arts which he knew leaſt about (s). 
ueen, that, conſidering the EarPs popularity, it would not be at all 
ient for her ſervice to receive ſuch as he recommended to civil employments ; and 
this they carried ſo far, as to make even his approbation deſtructive to mens fortunes (t), 0 
whom they had encouraged and recommended themſelves ; a thing hardly to be credited, *' 73% 
if we had not the higheſt evidence to prove it [A]. It was a natural conſequence that 


1 
* Ralegh, at his return he was blamed for his partiality to the land 
p 


Spain, and ſtayed thirteen days in their country; 


R E U X. 


They looked in, however, at 
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He (2) Sir 9 
people; but, as it count of — 4 
Wars with Spain 


in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 


Earl of plained in che 


They inſinuated, (:) Nauntoh's 
Fragmenta Rega= 
lia, cap. xix. 


(t) C amd. Annal. 


the 


© their principal forts, and ds them all the miſchief 
aue were able? 


Anuſcwer. That my end in going to Cadiz was 


not only becauſe it was a principal port, but the moſt 


© likely to be held by us, in regard not only to the 
'© ſituation and natural ſtrength thereof, but that alſo 
from thence we might (if ſome greater ſervice did 
* not divert us) go to all the ports betwixt that and the 
* nethermoſt parts of Biſcay, which ſeemed better to 

* me than to have alarmed the enemy firſt in the 
© midſt of his country, or the neareſt parts thereof to 

* ours, in regard that by acting in that manner, our 
attempts would have been more difficult, and our re- 

© treat at laſt from thoſe parts leſs ſafe, conſidering the 

© wants, fickneſs, and other inconveniences, which 
« generally attend fleets and armies in long voyages. 
© But after we had done what we could at Cadiz, it 
vas by all our ſea officers thought a capital offence, 

* ſo much as to mention the paſſing over the bar of 
© Tt Luca. 

Between St Lucar and Liſbon there is not any good 
port, and from the latter I was reſtrained by my 
* inſtructions : nay, though we had been permitted to 
* have*gone thither, yet I found our ſeamen of the 
* fame caſt that Sir Francis Drake and his company 
were, when they loſt the opportunity of taking that 
place, not caring to paſs by the caſtle of St Julian. 

* From Liſbon to the Groyne there is not any port 

capable of containing either the King of Spain's, or 
other large ſhipping ; but to the latter place I at 
© length prevailed with them, not without great difh- 
* culty, to go, having both vowed and proteſted a- 
* gainſt their refuſal, and even parted company with 
* them when they offered to hold on their courſe ; but 
* when we came to the mouth of the harbour, and 
* ſent in ſome veſlels, we could not diſcover any thing 
there, nor at Ferrol, for in that port we alſo 
© looked. | _ 

After this we held our laſt council, and then I 
> going to St Andrew's Paſſage, St Sebaſtian's, 
and all the — ports along the coaſt ; but the 
© Lord Admiral abſolutely refuſed going farther, com- 

2 of wants, and repreſenting the danger of 
ing embayed, with many other inconveniencies, in 
which opinion Sir Walter Ralegh confirmed him, ſo 
that both of them ſeemed d s to have the ho- (46) Sir Henry 
nour of fruſtrating the deſign; and as to our landing Wotton ſpeaks 
at the Groyne, and attempting the town, they would much like a 
by no means hear of it, but every one preſently — _ 
cried out, let us make ſail homewards, fince which which be ſpeaks 
time they have uſed ſuch ſpeed, that by my endea- when he fays, 
vouring to bring with me the St Andrew taken at that the Cadiz 
* Cadiz, and the fly-boat with our artillery, I have SEED 
© loſt company with them all, except Monfieur fortunate action, 
© Duvenvoord and his ſquadron, and ſome ſmall and no leſi mo- 
© ſhips (36). | deft, for there 
L 1 4 had not the higheſt evidence to prove it.] be wine, with 


It is a — made upon theſe times, that the — ay , 
19 . 


W W a a a 


great omiſhons, 
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the Earl, who wanted not penetration enough to ſee, or ſpirit to reſent this, fl "4 
have towards thoſe he took to be the Oo of ſuch 2 with viſible — 
and diſcontent; and this conduct of his made him frequently upon bad terms even with 
the Queen herſelf, who was a Princeſs very jealous of her authority, and, in cafes of this * 
(sReliquizWet- nature, bore but very indifferently with any expoſtulations (u). However, as well out of 
SES her natural kindneſs to him, as from a deſire of ſhewing a juſt acknowledgment for his 
_ _- late ſervice, ſhe was pleaſed, on the 19th of March 1597, to appoint him Maſter of the 
() Pat. 39 Eliz, Ordnance by patent (w). This ſeems to have had a good effect, in quieting the mind 
5. 7. and raiſing the ſpirits, of this great Nobleman, who, upon the report that the Spaniards 
were forming a new fleet at Ferrol and Corunna, for the invaſion of Ireland at leaſt if 
not England, readily offered his ſervice to the Queen, and chearfully declared, as 
Camden aſſures us, that he would either defeat this new armada, which had threatned 
England for a year together, or periſh in the attempt, as one willingly devoted for the ſer- 
| (#) Annal. Elis. Vice of his country (x). The Queen, well pleaſed with this propoſal, gave it all the coun- 
5 pe 738. tenance that could be deſired, and cauſed a conſiderable fleet, though not ſo conſiderable 
| as the action required, to be equipped for this ſervice. The Earl of Eſſex was appointed 
General, Admiral, and Commander in Chief, the Lord Thomas Howard Vice, and Sir 
Walter Ralegh Rear-Admirals, the Lord Montjoy was Lieutenant-General of the land. 
forces, and Sir Francis Vere, Marſhal. We may gueſs at the intereſt which the Earl had 
in the ſucceſs of this voyage by the number of his friends, who engaged therein as volun- 
teers, and, amongſt them of the Nobility, were the Earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
(y) Stowe's An- and the Lords Cromwell and Rich (y). His ſanguine hopes however were, in ſome mea- 
alen p. 783. ſure, diſappointed ; for failing about the gth of July from Plymouth, they met, at ſixty 
leagues diſtance, with ſo rough a ſtorm, and of four days continuance, that they were 
obliged to put back to Plymouth, where they remained wind-bound for the ſpace of a 
(z)Camd. Annal. month (z), in which time a great part of their proviſions was conſumed. While the fleet 
Eliz. e-73% was thus laid up, the Earl of Eſſex and Sir Walter Ralegh ſet out poſt for the Court, in 
(z)Purchas's Pit- Order to receive freſh inſtructions (a). The propoſals made by Effex, even after this diſ- 
grims, Vel. IV. appointment, were very bold and great, but, as Camden ſeems to inſinuate, very difficult 
Sat and dangerous, if not impracticable; ſo that the Queen would not countenance his pro- 
jects, but rather left the direction of the expedition to the Commanders in Chief, according 
(5) Annal. EHZ. as the ſeaſon and circumſtances might encourage or permit (5). The ſame Hiftorian, and 
5. 739. almoſt all who have written upon this ſubject after him, ſpeak of an old miſunderſtanding 
between Eſſex and Sir Walter Ralegh before they left England, which was productive of 
moſt of the miſchiefs that afterwards happened; which there is good reaſon however to 
| beheve 


— Stateſmen knew how to poiſon with oil, and to acknowledged that the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh in- 
break men's fortunes by contributing to their exaltation. tended to have made him Secretary of State, in caſe 
The rivals of the Earl of Eſſex, whenever he made the Earl of Eſſex, upon the general rumour of it, had 
any propoſals for the publick ſervice, were ſure to pro- not highly commended him, tells us, that he had 
xa: bim with objections, which, out of the warm learned from his ſon the Earl of Saliſbury, that they 
fincerity of his heart, he commonly anſwered, by pro- had no other motive to ſet him aſide, but the Earl's 
miſing to perform even more than he firſt offered, and good opinion, which was grounded only on his be- 
then they were ſure to find out pretences for ſending lief of Bodley's merit, who, upon this ſubject, makes 
thoſe with him, who would perplex him as much in theſe reflections (37): When I had bly now (37) Life of St 
the execution, as they had done in the firſt contrivance * bethought me firſt in the Earl, of the ſlender holdfaft Thoma, Poly, 
of his project; but how ſucceſsful ſoever theſe arts might he had in the favour of the Queen, of an endleſs t ** 
be in the cabinet of a Princeſs now full of years and of oppoſition of the chiefeſt of our Stateſmen, like ſtill 
| ſuſpicions, and ſurrounded with the enemies of Eſſex, to wait upon him; of his perillous, and feeble, and 
yet it could not impoſe upon the nation, for which * uncertain advice, as well in his own, as in all the 
reaſon it did not in the leaft leſſen that Nobleman's * cauſes of his friends : and when moreover for my- 
popularity; and therefore thoſe who envied his great- ſelf I had fully conſidered, how very untowardly 
neſs, contrived to render this criminal, by repreſenting © theſe two Counſellors were affected unto me, upon 
to the Queen, that though ſhe might ſafely beſtow ho- * whom before in cogitation I had framed all the fa- 
nours and employments upon the Earl himſelf, in brick of my future proſperity, how ill it did concur 
order to avail herſelf of his great virtues and extraor- with my natural diſpoſition, to become, or to be 
dinary talents, yet nothing could be more dangerous * counted, either a ftickler or partaker in any publick 
to her tranquillity, than to receive into her ſervice faction; how well I was able by God's good bleſ- 


a > a a a @a a © 


even ſubordinate Miniſters of his recommendation; be- 
cauſe being already maſter of the military, he would 
by that means draw the civil power into his hands. 
We have ſeen that he could not reſtore Daviſoa whom 
the Queen had made Secretary of State, and whom 


* ſing to live of myſelf, if I could be content with a 
competent livelihood ; how ſhort time of further life 
I was then to expect by the common courſe of na- 
© ture. When I had, I ſay, in this manner repreſent 

to my thoughts my particular eſtate,: together with 


| the thought fitter for that office than any other man. the Earl's, I reſolved thereupon to poſſeſs my ſoul 
We have ſeen that he could not make Sir Francis Ba- in peace all the reſidue of my days: to take my full 
con Sollicitor-General, though he exerted for that pur- * farewel of State employments, to ſatisfy my 
e the whole ſtrength of his intereſt. We ſhall now * with that mediocrity of worldly living that I had of 
| that a promotion being reſolved his approbation my own, and fo to retire me from the Court, which 
was ſufficient to prevent it; and, what is ſtill more was the epilogue and end of all my actions and en- 
extracrdinary, the perſon injured reſents the. good will * deavours of any im note, till I came to the 
of the Earl, inſtead of taking amiſs that inſolent abuſe age of fifty-three.” This event happened at the 
of power, which other Miniſters had exerciſed in ſetting time the great perſons beforementioned were at open 
him aſide, and this in breach too of their own = enmity, and before that treaty was concluded, of 
miſes. The perſon thus treated was Sir Thomas Bod- which the reader will have an ample account in the 
ley, and, as nobody can deſerve better credit in this ſucceeding note. | 
buſineG, he ſhall tell his ſtory himſelf, who having 5 U Which 


(4) 1 


) Sidney 
þ 23, 


(1$) Ibid, p. 18. 


(i) hid, p. 24. 


(4): 
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el -oundleſs imputation ut both (c) [II. As ſoon as the fleet was repaired, and (© (ap ag 
rar ag ueen's command, were to remain at home, = | 28 


the land- forces were de 
they 
the one to burn the 
they e 

fight of 


ked that, by the 


failed again from Plymouth the 17th of Auguſt, having now two points in view, 

: Spaniſh fleet in their own harbours, the other to intercept the ſhi — 
cted from the Weſt· Indies. Camden blames Eſſex for appearing openly within ir 
the Spaniſh coaſt, and thereby alarming the enemy; but Sir William Monſon 


acquaints us with the true reaſon of the Earl's conduct, which was, by making a ſhow of 


a few 


ſhips to draw out the enemies fleet, it being found impoſſible to burn them in port 
He alſo inſinuates, that Sir Walter Ralegh kept at a diſtance from the fleet, 
was another diſcouragement ; but, from the beſt accounts we have, this alſo ap 


which 
pears to be 


a groundleſs imagination (e). Sir Walter is afterwards ſaid to have ſeparated from the fleet —_ 
by deſign, under pretence of repairing his ſhip ; but Sir William Monſon tells us plainly, — 


that this ſeparation was owing to an involuntary miſcarriage in Eſſex himſelf (f). When — 
they joined again at the iſlands it appears plainly, that Eſſex and Rale 
friends, notwithſtanding there were ſome, on both ſides, who laboured all they could 


gh were very good 
to 


incenſe them againſt each other. When they had refreſhed at Flores, Eſſex commanded 


Ralegh to ſail for Fayall, 


ter coming there firſt, and apprehending that the ſmalleſt delay might have prevented their 
deſign, very gallantly attacked, and very happily ſucceeded, in making himſelf maſter of 


the iſland before the arrival of Eſſex with the reſt of the fleet (g). This 
Sir Walter's enemies to repreſent his vigilance and activity in the light of diſobedience and * 34- 
contempt to Eſſex, which occaſioned very high diſputes, but, by the interpoſition of Lord 9. 34. 


gave occaſion to 


Thomas Howard, all things were compromiſed, Sir. Walter excuſed what had happened 
to the Earl, and the Earl accepted his excuſe (5). As the relations of this, which is called 
the and Voyage, already publiſhed, are very exact, and in themſelves larger than this p. 116. 


of this voyage; we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with obſerving, that, notwithſtanding 
the Spaniſh fleet eſcaped, and ſome other untoward accidents happened, in which the 
Earl was not altogether without blame, yet three ſhips from the Havannah, the car 

of which amounted. to near one hundred thouſand pounds, were taken, by which the beſt 
r of the expences of the undertaking were defrayed, and fo the fleet returned to Eng- 
a 


nd towards the cloſe of October (i). In reſpect to what Camden ſt 
their arrival in England, Eſſex and Ralegh accuſed each other, by which 


ſts, that, after 
great diſtur- 


bances were occaſioned (ꝶ), there is ſome reaſon to doubt the matter of fact, and to believe 


they were both wiſer men, and knew their reſpe&jve intereſts better than to act in ſuch a 3. 
manner [K J. It is very true, that the Earl of Eſſex, upon his return from 


_ [7] Which there is good reaſon, Berus ver, to N 


a graunaleſi impatation upon both.) There ſeem to be 
few —_— better founded — that, which, with 
due caution, admits the private letters of perſons of 
d ſenſe and experience, written at the time when 
ings were tranſacted, to be the beſt documents for 
ſuch points, either of publick or of private Hiſtory, as 
are not likely to be generally known with the ſame 
degree of certainty as facts of another ſpecies. 
mongſt other papers of à very curious and inſtructive 
nature, which have been publiſhed lately in a very 
valuable collection, are the letters of Rowland White, 
Eſq; to Sir Robert Sydney, at that time Governor of 
Fluſhing. Mr White was Sir Robert's agent at Court, 
and from theſe letters it appears, that the Nobleman, 
on whoſe favour Sir Robert chiefly relied, was the Earl 


of Eſſex; ſo that we cannot well have better authority, 


in reference to what paſſed at Court in thoſe days, than 
the informations of this gentleman, concerned to make 
the cloſeſt enquiries he could, and bound in honour to 
relate what proved the reſult of them with the utmoſt 
fidelity. We learn from him, that, in the beginning 
of the year 1597, there were great intrigues at Court, 
where Secretary Cecil was the moſt favoured Coun- 
ſellor, had long private conferences with the 


Queen, 


ue and retarded or advanced mens ſuits at his pleaſure (38). 
1 0 II. 


the Iſland 
Voyage, 


Earl and Sir Walter Ralegh, for if there had, Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil was too wiſe a man to have employed him. 
While this treaty was in negotiation, there was a com- 
petition for the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Sir Robert Cecil ſ ing the new Lord Cobham, 
and the Earl of Eſſex recommending Sir Robert Sydney 
firſt, and finding that would not do, ſtanding for it 
himſelf, upon which it was propoſed that he ſhould 
accept of the Maſterſhip of the Ordnance, which he 
did (41). Soon after this, Sir Henry Leigh was, at 
the recommendation of the Earl of Eſſex, made Knight 
of the Garter (42) ; and the Earl concurred in pro- 
moting the Lord Borows to the government of Ireland. 
In May the treaty was in a manner concluded, the 
Earl, by the mediation of Sir Walter Ralegh, was re- 
conciled to the Secretary, and they concerted together 
all the meaſures preparatory to the Iſland Expedition, 
and from the ſame letters we learn, that Sir Walter 
2 who was entruſted with the care of victualling 
the fleet, had been remarkably civil to the Earl of 
Eſſex in what related to the proviſion of his own ſhip; 


and when they were obliged to return by contrary 


Eſſex at this time was in ſome diſcontent, tho' a great 


favourite likewiſe, kept or was faid to keep his bed, 
when he was not very fick, receiving frequent meſ- 


ſages from the Queen, and having alſo private au- 
diences (39). In the beginning of the month of 
March, Sir Walter had ſeveral private inter- 


views with the Earl, in order to bring about a 
underſtanding between him and the Secretary, which 
he urged would have ſeveral good conſequences, ſuch 
as, making the Queen eaſy, removing a great obſtacle 
in the management of publick affairs, contributing 
not a little to forwar ing the ſchemes concerted for 


humbling the common enemy (40). It is eaſy to ſee 
from hence, that there could be no pique between the 


winds, Mr White repreſents their coming to London 
. 5 as the effects of their perfect intelligence, 
and does not give the leaſt hint of any variance be- 
tween them. 


[X] Than to ad in ſuch a manner.] In the text 


Wm. Mon- 
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(e) Annal. Eliz. 
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See the accurate 


by Sir 
ur Gorges, 

in the IVth 

Vol. of Pur- 

chas's Pilgrims 


which he intended to attack with the whole fleet; but Sir Wal- / Sir william 


Monſon's Ac- 
count of the 
Wars with Spaia 


in the Reign of 
ns 


Annal. Elia. 


(g) Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, 


v hole life it cannot be expected that we ſhould enter here into all the other particulars 6) far che te 


counts of this 
Voyage befcre 
referred to. 


(i) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 784. 
Sir W m. Mon- 
fon's Account of 
the Wars with 
Spain in the 


Reign of Queen 
8. 


() Annal. Elis. 
. 7065. 


(41) Thid, p. 37. 


(42) Ibid, p. 47. 


we have given ſeveral inſtances of Mr Camden's incli- 


nation to repreſent the diſputes between the Earl of 


Eſſex and Sir Walter Ralegh, as the principal cauſe of 


the miſcarriages in this voyage, which, from the facts 
contained in the laſt note, ſeem not very 


good We may add to this, 'that Sir Arthur Gorges, who 


wrote the very beſt account of this voyage, tells us, 
that when the Ear! and Sir Walter met at Flores, the 
Earl, acquainted him with the ſurmiſes that had been 
rr 
| im ſecretly, yet pretended to love 
him ; upon which Sir Arthur makes the following re- 
flexion (43): Though the Earl had many doubts and 
| « jealouſies 


(43) See his Ac» 
count of 

Voyage in the 
I'Vth Val. of 
Purchas's Pil- 
grims. 
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under pretence of ſickneſs, abſented hi 


nal of the Reign 

of Queen Eliza - 

beth, p. 529, 531. 
2. 


6. 
aft in the notes it will be ſhewn, that the firſt was the great if not the ſole cauſe of the 
nee this ex- Earl's diſquiet, that his diſtaſte was very far from being peeviſh or unreaſonable, and that 
Note. thoſe who are reputed to have been his greateſt enemies, were, in reality, the very per- 
ſons that procured this noble perſon the ſatisfaction he deſired [L]. Th 
conſiſted in creating the Earl of Eſſex Earl-Marſhal of England, which was done Decem- 
(#) Seelman's ber 28th, 1597 (#), and he took his place in Parliament accordingly on Wedneſday the 


Works, p. 171. 


p. 746. 
Dewes's Journal 


Queen Elizabeth 
* . 


pendix to Cam- 
den's Letters, 
publiſhed by 
Smith, p. 96. 


having obtained this new favour of the 


Papers, Vol. II. 
p- $2, 87, 88, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93 · 


jealouſies buzzed into his ears againſt him, yet I 
© have often obſerved, that both in his greateſt actions 
of ſervice, and in-the time of his chiefeſt recreations, 
© he would ever accept of his counſel and company, 
© before many others who thought themſelves more in 
© his favour.” In reference to the high diſpute at Fayall, 
Sir Henry Wotton tells us, that when one, whoſe 
name he ſays he need not remember, preſſed the Earl 


ſwered (44), That I would do if he were not my friend. 
Some copies indeed read, if he were my friend, which 
perhaps is the true reading. We may very eaſily re- 
concile all this, by ſuppoſing that both the Ear! and 
Sir Walter might have their reaſons for not letting the 
world know how far they were friends. Mr White, 
in his Letters to Sir Robert Sydney during the Earl's 
abſence on this expedition, obferves, that the creation 
of Barons, which it was intended ſhould have pre- 
ceded the meeting of Parliament, was, by Secretary 
(45) Sidney State Cecil, put off till the Earl's return (45), and this plainly 
Papers, Vol. Il. ſnews that he kept, or would be thought to keep, 
* 09s that treaty of good correſpondence which he had con- 
cluded with his Lordſhip. 
[II The ſatisfaFion he defired)} In order to ap- 
prehend this matter clearly, we muſt firſt learn what 
was the true cauſe of the Earl of Eſſex's diſcontent, 
which was very far from being ſo idle or unreaſonable 
as ſome have repreſented it. The Lord Admiral 
Howard had, in his abſence, been raiſed from the 
d of a Baron to the title of Earl of Nottingham, 
and in the preamble of the patent his taking of Cadiz 
is particularly mentioned. Now, by virtue of a regula- 
tion made in the reign of Henry VIII. the GreatCham- 
berlain of England, the Earl Marſhal, the Admiral, 
and the Steward of the Houſhold, were to have pre- 
cedency in Parliament of all Peers of the ſame rank, fo 


(44) Reliquiz 


Wottonianæ, 
p. 31. 


Voyage, ſhewed evident ſigns of deep CR, retired to his houſe at Wanſtead, and, 
5 elf from the ſervice of Parliament then fitting 
and it is alſo very true which Camden reports, 
Admirals being created Earl of Nottingham in his abſence, with ſome particular clauſes in 

the preamble of his patent, which, as they were highly honourable for that noble Peer 
f!}Dewey':Jour- Eſſex conceived threw ſome diſparagement upon himſelf (7), But as to what the ſame 
Hiſtorian inſinuates, that he was ho leſs diſpleaſed that Sir Robert Cecil was advanced to 

be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, becauſe he conſidered him as his principal an- 
tagoniſt, and a faſt friend to Sir Walter Ralegh (m), there is ſome reaſon to queſtion, and 


11th of January following; but whereas Camden reports, that this office had been ſup- 
preſſed, or lain dormant, from the death of the Earl of Shrewſbury, from whence it 
might be inferred, that it was a very extraordinary thing for the Queen to be drawn to 
this promotion, it is clearly a miſtake, the Earl of Suſſcx ſitting, in this very Parliament, 
e) Annal. Eliz, as Earl- Marſhal, and having precedence accotdingly (o). We may add to this, that Cam- 
den himſelf had occaſion to conſider this point of the ſucceſſion, power, and prerogative 
dl the Reign of of the Earls Marſhal of England, very cloſely ; nor is it at all improbable, that it was, 
upon this very occaſion, for the Earl of Eſſex is the laſt Marſhal mentioned in his liſt, 
and he ſhews very fully his hereditary claim to that great honour (p). It is generally 
(p) See the Ap- agreed, that this noble perſon had nothing of diſſimulation in his natute, and therefore, 
Queen, he was perfectly well pleaſed, and very 
readily promiſed Sir Robert Cecil Secretary of State, who was appointed to execute a com- 
miſſion of great importance to the French King, that nothing to the prejudice of his in- 
' tereſt ſhould be done in his abſence, without which promiſe the Secretary would not have 
gone; and this he not only performed with the utmoſt, punctuality, but even diſcharged 
the Secretary's buſineſs, in his abſerice, with the utmoſt care and vigilance, and all this 
time no quarrels with Sir Walter Ralegh, or ſo much as the leaſt coldneſs ; on the con- 
trary, Sir Walter knowing that the Earl had engaged himſelf to his relation Sir Robert 
Sydney, in reference to the poſt of Vice-Chamberlain, which was then vacant, he de- 
( Sidney State Clined ſolliciting for it purely out of reſpect to Eſſex (q). But in the month of May 
1598, Sir Robert Cecil returning to England with new notions in relation to the peace, 
there quickly aroſe freſh diſputes in the Council about the expediency of that meaſure, 
which was very earneſtly as well as eloquently preſſed by the old and wife Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, and as warmly decried by the Earl of Eſſex, who wanted not very plauſible 


which he was raiſed to his new title, the Earl of Eſſex f 74574 


to put Sir Walter at leaſt to a Court Martial, he an- 


that his diſſatisfaction aroſe from the Lad 


is ſatisfaction 


reaſons 


that if the Earl of Eſſex had attended the ſervice of the 
Houſe, the Earl of Nottingham, though created but a 
few days before, would have taken place of him in 
virtue of this regulation (46), though in the ſervice for (46) Cami. Anh 


had the precedency, and had no reaſon to believe that 
the Queen was not perfectly ſatisfied with his behaviour 
in that expedition, It was this that occaſioned his re- 
tiring from Court, and ſhewing ſuch high marks of 
diſcontent, with the motives of which, when the 
Queen was thoroughly _— ſhe ſhewed herſelf 
ſo little pleaſed, that the Earl of Nottingham thought 
proper to retire, though he was' Lord Steward af 
well as Lord Admiral, and going to his houſe at Chel- 
ſea gave out that he was fick (47). The Queen im- 
mediately laid the fault upon the Lord Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh and Sir Robert Cecil, who, ſays Mr White, 
with infinite proteſtations, execrations, and vows, de- 
nied it; however, to ſet matters right again they had 
recourſe to Sir Walter Ralegh, whom they ſent to the 
Earl of Eſſex to diſpoſe him to admit of ſome expe- " 
dient (48), which is certainly a proof that Sir Walter (48) Lem, 
and he were not upon bad terms, or had been accuſing 
one another to the Queen. By his interpoſition the 
Earl was content, that his hereditary claim to the dig- 
nity of Earl Marſhal being admitted, by which he re- 
covered his precedency again, he was willing to _ 
what was paſt; and it is very remarkable, that, 

this agreement was made, Mr White writes to Sir Ro- 
bert Sydney, that the world exceedingly wondered to 
ſee the too great familiarity that was grown between 
the Earl of Effex, Sir Robert ＋ 8 rt — 
legh, none but they enjoy him, ſays be, 8 1 
ax + away as they lit (49). This is a very fingular (49) ** 
piece of ſecret Hiſtory, and ſets the whole of theſe 
tranſa&tons in a new point of light. 


(51) E. 
73 U 
of the 
Nun, | 


610 C. 
ul. 


(M] Of 
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ſons in ſupport of what he faid (). The Treaſurer, at length, grew into | (r) See, An- 
— . he told the Earl of Eſſex, that he ſeemed to be intent upon 4 — es nk 
but blood and flaughter ; the Earl explained himſelf upon this, that the blood and laughter ur. f. 765,766, 
of the Queen's enemies might be very lawfully his intention, that he was not againſt a _ | 
ſolid but a ſpecious and precarious peace, that the Spaniards were a ſubtle and ambitious 

ople, who had contrived to do England more miſchief in time of peace than of war; 
and that as to an enemy, whoſe hands it was impoſſible to bind by treaty, it was better 
not to tie up our own (s). The Treaſurer at laſt drew out a Prayer-Book, in which he () 16. p. 377. 
ſhewed Effex this expreſſion, Men of blood ſhall not live out half their days (i). Yet Cam- 83 
den, from whom we have all this, acknowledges, that many thought the arguments of d f CE CTL 
Eſſex had weight, and that, in reality, his chief concern was for the honour and happi- er. 
neſs of his native country, which he thought might be better promoted by an open war, this Diclenaty. 

which would always keep the King of Spain's hands full at home, than by an unſteady Cb, F. i. 

peace, which might give his Catholick Majeſty time to recover his ſucceſſive loſſes, and 

allow him leiſure alſo to practiſe his uſual arts for weakening us (u). As the Earl knew («) cm. Annal. 

well enough, that various methods would be uſed to prejudice the common people againſt &“. P. 771. 
him, more eſpecially ſuch as, in any degree, got their living by trade, or thought them- 

ſelves oppreſſed by the taxes levied for the ſupport of the war, he reſolved to write a vin- 

dication of his own proceedings, and to deliver his own arguments with all the advantages 

that his own pathetick eloquence could give them (w), which he addreſſed to his dear (w) This apology 

friend Anthony Bacon, and which ſtill remains a memorial of his great virtues and ad- ono" rey -o 

mirable abilities [MJ]. About this time died the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh (x), which after it was writ- 

was a great misfortune to the Earl of Eſſex, fince the remembrance of his father, the 8 

truſt repoſed in him by committing this his eldeſt fon to his care, and the reſpect and excerdingly of- 

obedience which had been ſhewn him by the young Lord for ſevcral years, preſerved in — 

him a tenderneſs for his perſon, and a real concern for his fortunes; but when that great (x) Cam. Aa- 

Counſellor was gone, thoſe who hated the Earl acted without any reſtraint, croſſed what- wl f. 773 

ever he propoſed, ſtopped the riſe of every man he loved, and treated all his projects with 

an air of ſupercilious contempt, except one which they thought would be his ruin. By,. 

the death of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh the Chancellorſhip of the Univerſity of Cam- 

bridge became vacant, upon which, as the higheſt mark of their reſpe& poſſible, that 

learned body choſe the Earl of Eſſex (y) in his room. Upon this account he went down to (y) Miles ca- 

pay them a viſit, was entertained at Queen's College with great magnificence ; and, as a 2 

proof of their general affection, the room in which he lay was, long after, diſtinguiſhed 

by the hame of Eſſex Chamber (z). We may account this one of the laſt inſtances of (=) Fuller's Hitt. 

this great man's felicity, for he was now advanced too high to fit at eaſe ; and thoſe who — 

longed for his honours and employments, very buſily ſtudied how they might bring about . 136. 

his fall. The firſt great ſhock he had given him in the Queen's favour, was on the ſcore 

of the perſon he propoſed to be ſent over to Ireland, before he was drawn to have thoughts 

of going thither himſelf ; and though, in appearance, he was reconciled and reſtored to 

the Queen's favour, yet there is good reaſon to doubt whether it was ever recovered in 

reality (a), or at leaſt to the degree in which he formerly held it. The reader will find ( Camden. An- 


the cauſe, the circumſtances, and the conſequences of this quarrel, in the notes [NJ]. An = Elis. p77 
| | event 


[M] Of his great virtues and admirable abilities.) beſt memoirs of that reign that were to be procured, 
The title-of this work runs thus: To My Anthony Ba- and therefore we will give it in his words. Having 
con, an Apologie of the Earle of Eſſexe, againſt thoſe mentioned the motives alledged by Eſſex for carrying 
which falſlie and maliciouſlie take him to be the only on the war, he proceeds thus (53): There followed (53) Idem, ibid. 
(50 Reprinted Hindrance of the Peace and Quiet of his Countrie (50). after this, ſays he, a pretty warm diſpute between the P' 77 "+ 
we EY In it he gives a ſuccin& and very impartial account of Queen and Eſſex, about the choice of ſome fit and able 
br Vindication the undertakings and conduct of his whole life; he perſon to ſuperintend the affairs of Ireland, at which 
e the War with declares his love of peace; and his diſlike of war when none were preſent but the Lord Admiral, Sir Robert 
ban 1729, it is a worſe evil than a bad peace; he explains the Cecil, Secretary; and Windebanke, Clerk of the Seal: 
ay cauſes for ſuſpecting the ſincerity of the Spaniſh offers, for whereas the Queen looked upon Sir William Knolles, 

obſerves, that when they treated before, they at the uncle to Eſſex, as the moſt proper perſon for that 

ſame time laboured to corrupt Dr Lopez, the Queen's charge; and Eſſex contending that Sir George Carew 
Phyſician, to poiſon her, and even at this time he aſ- would much better execute that office (perhaps on pur- 

ſerts, that there was one Anthony Rolles, a priſoner poſe to get rid of him), and when the Queen could by 
in the Tower, who came over with a commiſſion from no means be perſuaded to approve his choice, he quite, 
the King of Spain, to offer him, the Earl of Eſſex, forgot himſelf and his duty, and turned his back upon 
whatever title, preferment, or penſion he ſhould de- his Prince in a kind of contempt. The Queen, not 
1 ſire, for taking their part (51). He next opens the able to bear his inſolence, beſtowed on him a box on 
the War aich Politieal motives that might, in all probability, induce the ear, and bad him go and be hanged. He imme- 
Kin, p, 24, the Catholick King to conclude a peace, without any diately clapped his hand on his ſword, and the Lord 

true intention of living at quiet; the great advantages Admiral ſtepping in between, he ſwore a great oath 

that might ariſe from thence to Spain, and bad conſe- he neither could nor would put up an affront of that (54) Th — 
quences to us and our allies, more eſpecially the States nature, nor would he have taken it at the hands of at — the 
of Holland, of whoſe government and intereſts he diſ- Henry VIII himſelf, and in a great paſſion immediately Cabala, P. i. 
courſes with great clearneſs and capacity, and ſhews withdrew from the Court. The Lord Keeper os P- 316, 217, As 
how fit he was to manage, as he did that very year, a viſed him, in a ſerious and conſiderate letter, to apply ., in, Winftan- 


new treaty between the Queen his Sovereign and that himſelf to the Queen for pardon (54), alledging, hat * — 

% = An- Republick (52). WW" tba the Be way to ffoop to her anger us T ** — 5 
776. IVI In the notes.) We have the beſt, indeed the remembering that paſſage of Seneca, If the law puniſhes ſtrange miſtake 

only full account of this matter from Camden, who a guilty perſon he muſt ſubmit to juſtice ; if one inno- to the ene 


was a very judicious man, as weil as furniſhed with the cent he muſt yield to fortune. IF he had given the nich de Earl's 
VOL. III. No. 140, » Y given the veer wa writ 


(1) Earl of EC. 


Queen ten, 


— 


1670 


ton's thankful 
Remembrances of 
God's Mercy, 
cap. xiv. | 


liz. p. 779. 


vours to diſpatch both the 


nals, p. 788: poſals were made, in the 


firmed by Bacon 
in his declaration 
of the Earl of 


„ Reliquiz 
Wottonianæ, 


p · 27. 


from the ſpeeches 
of the Lords of 


cil in the Star- 
Chamber. 

(%) Sir James beſtowed upon him by her favour [O]. 
Ware's Works, 
Vol. II. p. 1,11. 


Queen a juſt offence, "twas not in his power to make 
ber amends ; whereas if ſhe had done him an injury, he 
ewas obliged in prudence. duty, and religion, to bear 
abith his Sovereign, to whom he had ſo many obligations, 

or that there was a vaſt difference between a Prince 
and a ſubject. He ſent the Lord Keeper his anſwer in 

a long and paſſionate letter, which his friends after. 
wards unadviſedly divulged, wherein he appealed from 


the Queen to God Almighty, in expreſſions ſomething 


to this purpoſe : * That there is no tempeſt ſo boiſte- 
© rous as the reſentment of an angry Prince: that the 
Queen was of a flinty temper : that he well enough 
knew what was due from him as a ſubjeQ, an Earl, 
and Grand Marſhal of England, but did not under- 
ſtand the office of a drudge or a porter : that to own 
himſelf a criminal was to injure truth, and the author 
of it, God Almighty : that his body ſuffered in every 

of it by that blow given him by his Prince: 
that twould be a crime in him to ſerve a Queen who 
had given him ſo great an affront. What! was it 
impoſſible for crowned heads to wrong, and fo to 
ſtand accountable to their ſubjets? Was any power 
below of an unlimited nature? And did not Solo- 
mon ſay, that he is a fool who laughs when he is 
ftricken? They only that were gainers by the miſ- 


nities they offered, and thoſe who ſuſpected the om- 
nipotence of the Deity, might, if they pleaſed, place 
it in earthly Princes: for my part, ſaid he, I have 
ſuffered ſo many and great injuries, that I cannot but 
© reſent them from my very heart.” 
little time he became more pliant, received his pardon, 
and was re-admitted into the Queen's favour, who al- 
ways thought it a leſs crime to offend a perſon, than 
to proſecute him with a perfect hatred. However, 
his friends were apt to date his ruin from this unlucky 
circumſtance, having made this remark, That fortune 
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ſeldom careſſes a caſt-off favourite a ſecond time, and 


D EVERE U X 
event happened much about this time, which ſhewed the ſentiments the enemies f Eng. 
land had of this noble perſon, and ought therefore to have endeared him to ſuch ag had 
a real affection for their country: there was one Edward Squire feized and imprifaned for 
treaſon, and his caſe came out to be this; he had been a groom in the Queen's ſtables, went 
afterwards to ſea with Sir Francis Drake, was taken priſoner and carried to 
he was perſwaded by a Jeſuit to undertake poiſoning the Earl of Eſſex, and afterwards 
6% Biſhop Carle- Queen Elizabeth, for performing which he had poiſon given him in a bladder (5). He 
found means to rub this, as he was directed, 
himſelf afterwards recommended to ſerve on board the Earl's ſhip in 
where, in like manner, he poiſoned both the arms of his great chair; yet no effect fol. 
0 Camd. Annal. lowed in either caſe (c). Upon this the Spaniſh Jeſuit fuſpe@ing the man, and not his 
drug, cauſed information to be given in England againft Squire, who, finding himſelf 
betrayed by his Confeſſor, opened the whiole ſcene, and plainly acknowledged his endea- 
ueen and the Earl, for which he was deſervedly exceuted 
(4) Stowe's An- (4). The miſeries of Ireland continued all this time, or rather increaſed, and when 
ueen's Council, for ſending over a new Governor, with cer- 

tain reſtrictions, Eſſex took occaſion of ſhewing, that nothing had been hitherto ſo 

expenſive as an ill timed frugality, and that the Iriſh rebels had been the only gainers by 
0%) This is af- The reſtraints put upon the Evgliſh Deputies (e). Thoſe who hated this noble perſon were 
not diſpleaſed when they found him in this diſpoſition, and, at length, took, in their turn, 
occaſion, from his objections, to ſuggeſt, that the total reduction of that iſland was to be 
Eder e treaſon. expected from none but himſelf; which, at firſt, he declined ; but perceiving that he 
could enjoy little quiet or comfort at home, that it was with difficulty he maintained his 
credit, and that by failing the expectations of his friends he ſhould gradually loſe them, 
he conſented to accept that fatal preferment, 
which had been the grave of his father's fortunes, and which his beſt friends foreſaw would 
prove the gulf of his own (F) It is indeed true, that he had a great army granted him, and 
that due care was taken for the payment of it; that his powers were very large, and his 
appointments very great; but theſe were obtained with many ſtruggles, and notice was 
(z) As appeared taken of every thing he promiſed, or ſcemed to promiſe, in order to obtain them (g); 
and, when all things were regulated, he was ſo far from going with alacrity, as to a place 
te Privy-Coun- Which he had ſought, and to a command which he meditated for the ſake of greater 
things, that he ſeemed rather to look upon it as a bariſhment, and a place aſſigned 
him for a retreat from his Sovereign's preſent diſpleaſure, rather than a potent government 
On the 12th of March 1598, his commiſſion 
for Lord Lieutenant paſſed the Great Seal (Y), and, on the 27th of the ſame month, about 


the greater ; but without taking in that, I look on the 


carriages of Princes were obliged to take the indig- 


However, ina | _thz x 
and proſcription to the curſedeſt of all iſlands? It is 
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upon the pommc] of the Queen's ſaddle, got 
the Ifland Voyage, 


Pro- 


and agreed to go over into that kingdom, 


two 


3 once diſobliged are ſeldom heartily recon- 
ciled | 

[O] Beflowwed upon him by her favour] The truth 
of this may be not only probably collected, but in ſome 
meaſure proved, from an epiſtle of his to the Queen, 
written after his appointment ta the government of 
Ireland, and before his going thither, of which there 
is a very imperfect copy in the Cabala (55), but that (5) Ciba, P. 
loſs is now ſupplied, by the following full and correct b. 216. 
tranſcript of that valuable and authentick paper, from 
the collections in the Harleian Library (56). If we (6) OsLe 
conſider the Earl's character, and how incapable he of Si W. te 
was of diſſembling, the weight of this evidence will be Rades, f. 5 


very ſtile of the letter to be ſuch as will put all ſuſpi- 
cion of artifice out of the caſe, which will teach the 
reader what to think of the Declaration of his treaſons, 
that ſtands entirely upon this bottom, that be had 
plotted a revolution in England before he went to 
Ireland, and deſired the Lieutenancy that he might 
put himſelf at the head of an army, and enter into a 
confedcracy with the rebels. | 


| To the Queen. 


F ROM a mind delighting in ſorrow, from ſpi- 
rits waſted with paſſion, from a heart torn in 
pieces with care, grief, and travel ; from a man that. | 
* hateth himſelf, and all things elſe that keep him 
alive; what ſervice can your Majeſty expect, ſince 
any ſervice paſt deſerves no more than baniſnment 


« your rebels pride and ſucceſſion muſt give me leave to 
© ranſom myſelf out of this hateful priſon, out of my 
* lJoathed body, which, if it happen ſo, your Majeſty 
© ſhall have no cauſe to miſlike the faſhion of my 
death, fince the courſe of my life could never pleaſe 


Happy 


R 


abala, P. i, 
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dye's Life 
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his forces; which was executed, but with ſuch ill fortune, that the Engliſh, being ſurprized 
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Jt was obſerved, with a vie w, perhaps, to prepare the world to 
of his cogduct, that the weather was exceeding fair when he took 


horſe, but, by that time he « ame to Iſlih ton, there was a heavy ſtorm of rain, attended . 
with thunder ang ightning, 1). The like bad weather he met with at ſea, ſo that he did 7+) Stowe's An- 
not arrive at Dublin, gr. ta 


* 


to the country, and well bf, wk Opie (). Theſe conſiderations hindered ( l) e 
o Ulſter, for fear Tir-Oen ſhould make any advantage of , —_— 


his weakneſſes ; and the C uncif defiring that he would ſupprefs ſome diforders in Mun- brocesing in 


out all the ſteps that were afterwards taken, and by which his ſucceſſor made an end of Win Y . 


the war, remains upon record in Ireland (2); but, of the contents thereof, not a ſyllable p. 57, 71. 


Tir-Oen, and repeated her orders upon ther head in very ſtrong terms (o). Before theſe (0 Camden, An- 
arrived, Sir Henry Harrington, wit 


cimared (Pp) ; Which, with the throwing a ſoldier over-board in his laſt expedition, with ( Cox's Hig.? 


his own hands, are the only inſtances of ſeverity that are recorded of him (q). When E 


p. 421. 


| prevailed upon to enter the country of Ophaly, to reduce the O Connors and the U Nau 


Wottonianæ, 


O Moores, which he l 3 but his troops were ſo harraſſed and diminiſhed thereby, o. 30. 


in England, under the command of the Earl of Nottingham; no- body well knowing why, 4k. 
but, in reality, from the ſuggeſtions of the Earl's enemies to the Queen, that he rather 
meditated an invaſion on his native country, than the reduction of the Iriſh rebels (s), At (+) Sir William 
length Effex, intending for Ulſter, ſent orders to Clifford, who commanded in Con- nn tbr 
naught, to march towards the enemy on that fide, that Tir-Oen might be obliged to divide Wow web Sala | 
» Queen Elizabeth, 
were beaten, with the loſs of their Commander in Chief, together with Sir Alexander 55 


Ratcliffe, and one hundred and forty men (). Upon the arrival of the ſuccours which () c: winory 
he had demanded, the Lord Lieutenant marched, though with a ſmall force, againſt Tir- f Ireland, P. i, 
Oen, in the latter end of the month of Auguſt ; but, on the 8th of September following, 

was prevailed upon to confer with him alone at the ford of Ballaclynch ; and afterwards, 

with counſellors on both ſides, when he concluded a truce for ſix weeks, and ſo from fix 

weeks to fix weeks, till May, provided that, on a fortnight's notice, either party might be 

at liberty to reſume the war (#). He was lead to this by the weak and deſperate reſolu- () Camd:n. Aa- 


tion he had taken of returning to England, whither he had once ſome thoughts of tran- 791, 79% 
ſporting a body of his forces, but was diſſwaded from it by his friends. However, upon 
receiving a ſharp letter, ditected to him and the Council, from the Queen, he determin- 


ed to ſtay no longer, ſettled the government in the beſt manner he could, and, with a 

tew of his friends, came over to England (w). He arrived before any notice could be ( Stowe's An- 
received of his deſign, went directly to the Court at Nonſuch, and preſented himſelf to * P. 759: 
the Queen on the 28th of September, where he met with a tolerable reception, but was, 

ſoon after, committed, treated with a mixture of kindneſs and ſeverity, till, upon his 

abſolute ſubmiſſion, he was brought before ſome of the Privy-Council, ſeverely repri- 

manded, diſmiſſed from the Board, ſuſpended from the exerciſe of all his great offices, ex- 

cept that of Maſter of the Horſe, and committed to a Keeper, Sir Richard Barkley, who 

was, not long after, withdrawn (x). _ Such was the iſſue of the _ reſentments; as (:) Cameen. An- 
for what happened afterwards, it was the effects of his own ill conduct, wrought up to a 5.72753. 


degree 
Happy he could finiſh forth his fate Who when he dies his tomb may be à buſh, | 
In ſome unhaunted deſert, moſt obſcure Where barmleſi Robin dwells wvith gentle Thruſh, 
From all ſociety, from love and hate | 
Of worldly folk; then Should be fleep ſecure : | jeſty's exil'd f. 
Then wake again and yield God ever praiſe, W G 
Content with hips, and haws, and brambleberry, 
In contemplation paſſing out his days, | ROBERT ESSEX. 


And charge of holy thoughts to make him merry. 
[P] From 
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event happened much about this time, which ſhe wed the ſentiments the enemies of - Rog. 

land had of this noble perſon, and ought therefore to have endeared him to ſuch ag had 

a real affection for their country: there was one Edward Squire feized and 1mprifaned far 

treaſon, and his caſe came out to be this; he had been a groom in the Queen's ſtables, went 

afterwards to ſea with Sir Francis Drake, was taken priſoner and carried to Spain, where 

be was perſwaded by a Jeſuit to undertake poiſoning the Earl of Eſſcx, and afterwards 

(3) Biſhop Carte- Queen Elizabeth, for performing which he had poiſon given him in a bladder (b), He 
ron's thankiv” found means to rub this, as he was directed, upon the pommel of the Queen's ſaddle, got 


ERemembrances of 


Cot's Mercy, himſelf afterwards recommended to ſerve on board the Eatl's ſhip in the Iſland Voyage, 
W oy where, in like manner, he poiſoned both the arms of his great chair; yet no effect fol. 
(e amd. Annal. Jowed in either caſe (c). Upon this the Spaniſh Jeſuit ſuſpecting the man, and nat his 
Elle. p. 779 drug, cauſed information to be given in England againſt Squire, who, finding himſelf 
betrayed by his Confeſſor, opened the whole ſcene, and plainly acknowledged his endea- 

vours to diſpatch both the Queen and the Earl, for which he was de ſervedly executed 

(4) Stowe's An- (d). The miſeries of Ireland continued all this time, or rather increaſed, and when pro- 
nals, p. 788 poſals were made, in the Queen's Council, for ſending over a new Governor, with cer- 
5 tain reſtrictions, Eſſex took occaſion of ſhewing, that nothing had been hitherto fo 
expenſive as an ill timed frugality, and that the Iriſh rebels had been the only gainers by 

(e) This is af- the reſtraints put upon the Evgliſh Deputies (e). Thoſe who hated this noble perſon were 
armed by Bacon not difpleaſed when they found him in this diſpoſition, and, at length, took, in their turn, 


in his declaration 


of the Earl of Occaſion, from his objections, to ſuggeſt, that the total reduction of that iNand was to be 


Effex's treaſon. expected from none but himſelf; which, at firſt, he declined ; but perceiving that he 
could enjoy little quiet or comfort at home, that it was with difficulty he maintained his 
credit, and that by failing the expectations of his friends he ſhould gradually loſe them, 
he conſented to accept that fatal preferment, and agreed to go over into that kingdom, 
which had been the grave of his father's fortunes, and which his heſt friends foreſaw would 

(/) Reliquiz prove the gulf of his own (F) It is indeed true, that he had a great army granted him, and 

b. 2. that due care was taken for the payment of it; that his powers were very large, and his 
appointments very great; but theſe were obtained with many ſtruggles, and notice was 

(g) As appeared taken of every thing he promiſed, or ſcemed to promiſe, in order to obtain them (g); 

from he ipeeches and, When all things were regulated, he was fo far from going with alacrity, as to a place 

the Privy-Coun- Which he had ſought, and to a command which he meditated for the ſake of greater 

Chambers things, that he ſeemed rather to look upon it as a baniſhment, and a place affigned 
him for a retreat from his Sovereign's preſent diſpleaſure, rather than a potent government 

(%% Sir James beſtowed upon him by her favour [O]. On the 12th of March 1598, his commiſſion 

VEL n for Lord Lieutenant paſſed the Great Seal (5), and, on the 27th of the ſame month, about 

| | two 


Queen a juſt offence, "twas not in his power to make Princes once diſobliged are ſeldom heartily recon- 
| her amends ; whereas if ſhe had done him an injury, he ciled. | | 8 

ewas obliged in prudence. duty, and religion, to bear [O] Beflowed upon him by her favour) The truth 
avith his Sovereign, to whom he had ſo many obligations, of this may be not only probably collected, but in ſome 
for that there was a vaſt difference between a Prince meaſure proved, from an epiſtle of his to the Queen, 
and a ſubject. He ſent the Lord Keeper his anſwer in written after his appointment to the government of 
a long and paſſionate letter, which his friends after. Ireland, and before his going thither, of which there 


wards unadviſedly divulged, wherein he appealed from is a very imperfe& copy in the Cabala (55), but that (5) Ci, f., 
the Queen to God Almighty, in expreſſions ſomething loſs is now ſupplied, by the following full and correct p. 216. 


to this purpoſe: © That there is no tempeſt ſo boiſte- egos. of that valuable and authentick paper, from 


© rous as the reſentment of an angry Prince: that the the collections in the Harleian Library (56). If we (6) 04k 
© Queen was of a flinty temper : that he well enough conſider the Earl's character, and how incapable he of Sr Vi 
© knew what was due from him as a ſubje&, an Earl, was of diſſembling, the weight of this evidence will be Balegly p 


* and Grand Marſhal of England, but did not under- the greater ; but without taking in that, I look on the 
« ſtand the office of a drudge or a porter: that to own very ftile of the letter to be ſuch as will put all ſuſpi- 
* himſelf a criminal was to injure truth, and the author cion of artifice out of the caſe, which will teach the 
of it, God Almighty : that his body ſuffered in every reader what to think of the Declaration of his treaſons, 
« part of it by that blow given him by his Prince: that ſtands entirely upon this bottom, that he had 
© that twould be a crime in him to ſerve a Queen who plotted a revolution in England before he went to 
had given him ſo great an affront. What! was it Ireland, and deſired the Lieutenancy that he might 
© impoſſible for crowned heads to wrong, and ſo to put himſelf at the head of an army, and enter into a 
© ftand accountable to their ſubjets? Was any power confedcracy with the rebels. 

below of an unlimited nature? And did not Solo- | 

© mon ſay, that he is a fool who laughs when he is To the Queen. 

« ftricken? They only that were gainers by the miſ- 

« carriages of Princes were obliged to take the indig- _ © F ROM a mind delighting in ſorrow, from ſpi- 
© nities they offered, and thoſe who ſuſpected the om- © I rits waſted with paſſion, from a heart torn in 
« nipotence of the Deity, might, if they pleaſed, place pieces with care, grief, and travel ; from a man that 
© it in earthly Princes: for my part, ſaid he, I have *© hateth himſelf, and all things elſe that keep him, 
© ſuffered ſo many and great injuries, that I cannot but alive; what ſervice can your Majeſty expect, fince 
«© reſent them from my very heart.” However, ina any ſervice paſt deſerves no more than baniſhment 
little time he became — — received his pardon, and proſcription to the curſedeſt of all iſlands? It is 
and was re- admitted into the Queen's favour, who al- * your rebels pride and ſucceſſion muſt give me leave to 
ways thought it a leſs crime to offend a perſon, than * ranſom myſelf out of this hateful priſon, out of my 
to proſecute him with a perfect hatred. However, loathed body, which, if it happen ſo, your Majeſty 
his friends were apt to date his ruin from this unlucky * ſhall have no cauſe to miſlike the faſhion of my 
circumſtance, having made this remark, That fortune * death, fince the courſe of my life could never pleaſe 
ſeldom careſſes a caft:off fayqurite a ſecond time, and you. ts 
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be & ing-Lane, and paſſing through the city in a 
er , 


ple out of town; and jt was obſerved; With a view,” Perhaps, to prepare the world to 
25 bad OT 8 his codudt, that the weather was exceeding fair when he' took 


borſe, but, by that time he came to Iſlington, there was a heavy ſtorm of rain, attended 

with thunder and lightnin ()., The like bad weather he met with at ſea, ſo that he did +) Stowe's Aa- 

not arrive at Pupliß, or Bke uj on fim bis chatge, before April 15th, 1599 (F). He 78. 
fry in. a ſtate ver | dire ent from what he expected, and per- (4) Cox's Hit 


Ing to be done, ap leaſt to any purpoſe, till he was well ac- AER NT 


found. things in that coun 
ceived that there was not e d | 
vainted with the cquntty, in Which he was to act. He found likewife, that the new- 
raiſed men he had brought over were altogether unfit for action, till they were ſeaſoned 
to the country, and well acquainted”, With diſcipline (1). Theſe conſiderations hindered (7) cane ge 
bim from matching direQly to Ulſter, for fear Tir-Oen ſhould make any advantage of denn, f 
his weakneſſes ; and the Ci uncif defiring that he would ſupprefs ſome diforders in Mun- 1 
ſter, he thought that a fair occaſion of exerciſing his new troops, and did it effectuallil ß 
(m) On his return to Dublin, that very day two months on which he had received the (m) As is c- 
government, he wrote a letter to the Queen, containing a free, fair, and full repreſenta- rer ten a 
tion of the ſtate of things in that country; which moſt admirable performance pointing be: Cecil's, in 
out all the ſteps that were afterwards taken, and by which his ſucceſſor made an end of Fins Me 
the war, remains upon record in Ireland (2); but, of the contents thereof, not a ſyllable p. 57, 7. 
is mentioned in Camden, or the reſt af our Hiſtorians. This letter he ſent over to the a 
Queen by his Secretary, in hopes that from thence ſne might have derived a juſt notion Gf Ireland, F. l. 
of the ſtate of things in that iſland, ; bur it produced no ſuch effect; on the contrary, the *: #5: 
Queen was exceedingly provoked that he had not marched into Ulſter, in order to attack 
Tir-Oen, and repeated her orders yon th head in very ſtrong terms (o). Before theſe (o Camden. An- 
arrived, Sir Henry Harrington, with ſome of the freſh troops, had been worſted by the *: 79% 
O Brians; which ſo provoked Effex, that he cauſed the remains of thoſe troops to be de- 
cimated (p); which, with the throwing a ſoldier over-board in his laſt expedition, with ( Cox's Hit." 
his own hands, are the only inſtances of ſeverity that are recorded of him (2). When COS TDD. 
he received the Queen's orders, rand was on the point of marching into Ulſter, he was 5 
prevailed upon to enter the country of Ophaly, to reduce the O Connors and the | Sar. 
O Moores, which he 1 but his troops were fo harraſſed and diminiſhed thereby, o. 30. 
that, with the advice and canſgnt of the Council of Ireland, he wrote home for a recruit of | 
two thouſand men (7). In the midlt of theſe croſſes in Ireland, an army was ſuddenly raiſed (9 Cox's Hin. 
in England, under the command of the Earl of Nottingham ; no-body well knowing why, * c 
but, in reality, from the ſuggeſtions of the Earl's enemies to the Queen, that he rather 
meditated an invaſion on his native country, than the reduction of the Iriſh rebels (s). At (%) Sir William 
length Eſſex, intending for Ulſter, ſent orders to Clifford, who commanded in Con- ee 


naught, to march towards the enemy on that ſide, that Tir- Oen might be obliged to divide Wars ch Span 

his forces; which was executed, but with ſuch ill fortune, that the Engliſh, being ſurprized, <a Flack, 

were beaten, with the loſs of their Commander in Chief, together with Sir Alexander e. 39. 

Ratcliffe, and one hundred and forty men (:). Upon the arrival of the ſuccours which () ces: winory 

he had demanded, the Lord Lieutenant marched, though with a ſmall force, againſt Tir- «f Ircland, P. i, 

Oen, in the latter end of the month of Auguſt ; but, on the 8th of September following, 

was prevailed upon to confer with him alone at the ford of Ballaclynch ; and afterwards, 

with counſellors on both ſides, when he concluded a truce for fix weeks, and fo from ſix 

weeks to fix weeks, till May, provided that, on a fortnight's notice, either party might be 

at liberty to reſume the war (2). He was lead to this by the weak and deſperate reſolu- (-) camden. An- 

tion he had taken of returning to England, whither he had once ſome thoughts of tran- Nn 

ſporting a body of his forces, but was diſſwaded from it by his friends. However, upon . 

receiving a ſharp letter, directed to him and the Council, from the Queen, he determin- 

ed to ſtay no longer, ſettled the government in the beſt manner he could, and, with a 

few of his friends, came over to England (w). He arrived before any notice could be () Stowe's An- 

received of his deſign, went directly to the Court at Nonſuch, and preſented himſelf to * 7. 789. 

the Queen on the 28th of September, where he met with a tolerable reception, but was, 

ſoon after, committed, treated with a mixture of kindneſs and ſeverity, till, upon his 

abſolute ſubmiſſion, he was brought before ſome of the Privy-Council, ſeverely repri- 

manded, diſmiſſed from the Board, ſuſpended from the exerciſe of all his great offices, ex- 

cept that of Maſter of the Horſe, and committed to a Keeper, Sir Richard Barkley, who 

was, not long after, withdrawn (x). Such was the iſſue of the _ reſentments; as (:) Camden. An- 
for what happened afterwards, it was the effects of his own ill conduct, wrought up to a 5g. 7 799 


degree 
Happy he could finiſh forth his fate | Who when he dies his tomb may be a buſh, | 
In ſome unhaunted deſart, moſt obſcure | Where barmleſi Robin dwells wwith gentle Thruſh, 
From all ſociety, from love and hate = | | 
2 laly folk; | : 
J wwerlklly lot err up fuxvs Your Majeſty's exil'd ſervant, 


Then wake again and yield God ever praiſe, 
Content with hips, and haws, and brambleberry, 
= contemplation paſing out his days, : ROBERT ESSEX. 
Aud change of holy thoughts to make him merry. : 
LP] From 
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degree of madneſs from the artifices of his ſubtle enemies [7] "Jn the ſunimer Gr ha 
year 1600 he recovered his liberty, and, in the autumn folſò wing, ke received Mr Cute] 
who had been his Secretary in Ireland, into his councils ; who laboortdW'pirTwade him! 
that ſubmiſſion would never do him any good ; that the Queen was in the, hands of 2 
faction, who were his enemies; and that the only way to reſtore his fortune, was to fin 


a means of obtaining an audience, in which he might be able repreſent his own cafe! 


1672 


Y Reliquis let that means be what it would (y). The Earl heard this dangerous advice without con- 
1 ſenting to it, till he found there was no hopes of getting his farm of the fireet wind te. 


newed, then it is ſaid that, giving a looſe to his paſſion, he let fall many vehement ex- 
preſſions, and, amongſt the reſt, this fatal reflection (z), Wat "the Queen grew old an 
cankered, and that her mind was become as crooked as ber carcaſe, Camden ſays (a), that 
this was aggravated by ſome of the Court Ladies, whom e had Appeinteg in their in. 
trigues. The Earl of Clarendon ſeems to ſuſpect the truth of it (3), but another great 
Hiſtorian, who knew all the paſſages of thoſe times well, is more clear in this reſpect (c). 
We have elſewhere traced the progreſs of his unlucky contrivance, in which he ſeemel 
to act rather as the inſtrument of his enemies, in ſhaping his own and his friends deſtruc:. 
tion, than as a man of abilities, (which ſurely he did not want) ſtruggling with the frowns 
of fortune (d). Thoſe enemies, who had exact intelligence of all that he propoſed, having 
provided effectually againſt the execution of his deſigns, hurried him upon his fate by a 
meſſage ſent on the evening of the 7th of February, requiring him to attend the Council, 
which he declined (e). He then gave out that they ſought his life, kept a watch in Efſex- 
Houſe all night, and ſummoned his friends, for his defence, the next morning. The 
Queen, being informed of the great reſort of people of all ranks to the Earl, ſent the 
Lord Keeper Egerton, the Earl of Worceſter, Sir Francis Knolles, (his uncle by the mo- 
ther's ſide) and the Lord Chief-Juſtice Popham, to know his grievances, whom, after a 
ſhort and ineffectual conference, he confined 3 and then, attended by the Earls of Rutland 
and Southampton, the Lord Sands, the Lord Monteagle, and about two hundred Gentle- 
men, he went into the city, where the Earl of Bedford, the Lord Cromwell, and ſome 
other Gentlemen, joined him, but his dependance on the populace failed him; and Sir 
Robert Cecil prevailing upon his brother the Lord Burleigh to go with Sir Gilbert 
Dethick, then King at Arms, and proclaim Eſſex and his adherents traytors, in the 
principal ſtreets, the Earl found it impoſſible to return to his houſe by land ; and, there- 

fore, ſending Sir Ferdinando Gorges before to releaſe the Chief- Juſtice, who, for his own 
ſake, thought fit to extend that order to the reſt of the Privy-Counſellors ; the Earl, with 

his principal attendants, returned in boats to Eſſex- Houſe, which was quickly inveſted by 

| | te 


(z) Winſtanley's 
Engliſh Wor- 
thies, p. 230. 


(a) Annal. Eliz . 
P- 837. 


(5)ReliquizWot- 
tonianæ, p. 52. 


c) Sir Walter 
h's Prero- 
gative of Parlia- 
ments in England, 
Middleburgh, 
1628. 410. p. 43+ 


(4) See the ar- 
ticle of CUFFE 
(Hznay) in 
this Dictionary. 


(e) See the De- 
claration of 
Treaſons of the 
Earl of Eſſex, by 
Sir Francis Bacon. 


[P] From the artifices of his ſubtle enemies. ] It may 
not be amiſs, for the ſake of preſerving the connection 
of this great man's hiſtory, and to prevent that confu- 
ſion which may eaſily happen from two diſtin pro- 
ceedings againſt him upon this affair, to ſet down the 

dates a littie more particularly, but at the ſame time as 
conciſely as poſſible. He was preſently after his arri- 


was greatly weakened, and ſach propoſals of peace 
brought over, as, with a great oath, he ſwore the 
Queen would hazard her perſon, and die among 
them, before ſhe would grant. The Lord Chamber- 
lain Hunſdon ſaid only, that the army was great, and 
that with ſuch an officer at their head as the Earl of 
Eſſex might have endangered Spain. Sir Francis 


(61) 
the Pr 


val, that is, on the ſecond of October, confined in the 


houſe of the Lord Keeper Egerton very ſtrictly, ſo 
that even his family were not permitted to ſee him, his 


friends had little countenance at Court, and the Queen 


57) Sidney State 
apers, Vol. II. 
P- 129, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 
135, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 144. 


ſpoke with more or leſs vehemence, but ever with diſ- 
pleaſure (57). But her Majeſty being informed that 
the people both in town and country took great liberty 
in their diſcourſes, the Lords of the Council in the 
Star- chamber, at the laſt fitting in Michaelmas term, 
on the twenty- eighth of November 1599, were com- 
manded to ſay, what they thought might juſtify what 
had been done, and put a ſtop to theſe murmurs; the 
Lord Keeper began with obſerving, that the Queen 
was an abſolute Prince, and yet condeſcended to in- 
form her people, that the army lately ſent into Ireland 
was ſuch a one as a King's ſon might have thought it 
an honour to command, and a better than our antient 
Kings had to conquer France , that ſhe forgave the 

rſon ſhe choſe to command it a debt of eight thou- 
ſand pounds, and put into his purſe a gift to the value 
of twenty-two thouſand; that the ſcheme of the war 
was laid down in Council, which himſelf approved ; 
that he followed quite another courſe in Ireland, and 
contrary to the Queen's expreſs commandment, which 
was a contempt of a very high nature ; and fince his 
return, the Privy-Council of Ireland had diſavowed his 
actions, and of theſe points the Lord Keeper directed 
the Juſtices of Peace to give full information in their 
reſpective counties, The Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt 
ſhewed how the 's treaſure had been waſted ; the 
Lord Admiral Nottingham magnified the promiſes the 
Earl made before he went, his ſaying that he would 
make the earth tremble beneath him, that notwith- 
ſtanding this the army had ſuffered much diſhonour, 


7 


winter with the ſame ſeverity ; this threw him into parl's Apo. 


Knolles ſpoke to the ſame effect. The Secretary, Sir 
Robert Cecil, in a ſpeech full of proteſtations, in 
which he ſtiled thoſe who diſtiked the Queen's Mini- 
ſters the devil's children and wicked ſpirits, affirmed, 
that in a little more than ten years the Queen had 
ſpent three millions four hundred thouſand pounds 
upon Ireland ; that the Earl had a royal army, that he 
had diminiſhed it without doing any thing, that he re- 
turned contrary to her Majeſty's expreſs commands, 
and that if he had ftaid but twenty days longer the 
Queen had ſent him a ſucceſſor (58). The Earl was (58) Theſe 
not preſent at this time, nor had any opportunity of {re-chesar 
defending himſelf. His confinement continued all the —_—— 
a grievous fit of ſickneſs, from which he recovered but S dne; Sure fr 
ſlowly through his exceſſive anxiety ; at length he was pers, * 
permitted to ſee his Lady, and ſome hopes were given P. 15. 
him as if the Queen meant to humble and not to cruſh 

him. Laſt of all he was brought to a publick au- 

dience, before a Committee of the Privy-Council and 

others, in the Lord Keeper's houſe, June 5, 1600, 

where, for eleven hours, he heard all the ſpeeches that (5) Sethe 
were made againſt him with great humility, kneeling, c:eding tit 
till, upon the motion of the Archbiſhop of Canter- = 3 
bury, he was allowed to ſtand, then to lean, and at by ir Franc 
laſt to fit upon a ſtool (59) ; but he knelt again when Bacon. 
he received his ſentence, and —_ no mention was Sidney Site 
made of his poſt of Maſter of the Horſe, yet the Earl 5 
of Worceſter performed the functions of it, and he had P. 89 

no aſſurance of his being reſtored (60). He was re- (Go) lim, 5 
manded into cuſtody, and. his keeper continued with p. 20. 
him till the 27th of Auguſt, and then he was per- 
mitted to retite to Ewelme lodge in Oxfordſhire (61). 


(2] 75% 


(61) Tdem, ib 
p· 213. 
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(b:) Hiſtory of 
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the Earl of Nottingham,. Lord Admiral, with a great force, to whom, after many dil- 
putes, and ſome blood ſpilt, he and his adherents, at laſt, ſurrendered (F). Eſſex was / St wee An- 
carried that night to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's palace at Lambeth, with the Earl of 

Southampton, and the next day they were ſent to the Tower (g). On the 19th of the 7%) camd. Ana. 


ſame month 


terial circumſtances of which, we have had occaſion to mention elſewhere, they were found 
guilty, and ſentence of death pronounced by the Lord Buckhurſt, who fat as Lord High 


Steward (g). 


Upon this melancholy occaſion all that Eſſex ſaid was, If her Majeſty had 


pleaſed, this body of mine might have done her better ſervice ; however, J ſhall be glad if it may 


prove ſerviceable to her any way (i). 


1693 


** _ 


they were arraigned before their Peers, and, after a long trial, the moſt ma. “ 846. 


(% S-ae Tria's, 
Vol. I P- 208. N 


After he was remanded to the Tower, there were gi canden. An- 


great pains taken to draw from him very large and full confeſſions; which was the more . b. 857. 
eaſy, as he was truly and ſincerely pious; and, after he was once perſwaded, that his pro- 


ject was of a treaſonable nature, made it a point of conſcience to diſcloſe all he knew, 


though it was highly prejudicial to his friends, and could do no good to himſelf; and, 
indeed, he did not appear either to deſign or deſire it ((). Two reaſons ſeem eſpecially to 
have moved ſuch as ſet on foot theſe practices, by which the honeſty of Eſſex was ren- 
dered fatal even to his laſt breath, and they were ſuch as became politicians, who had no- 
thing but ſelf-intereſt in view, which, if they could promote, they had not either conſi- 
deration or pity for others. The firſt was, that, by his proper confeſſion, they might 
effectually eſtabliſh the truth of his plot, increaſe the number of it's circumſtances, heighten 
the apparent danger of it's conſequences, and thereby furniſh plentiful materials for pro- h 
clamations, ſermons, and declarations (/), which might remove from the unhappy Earl Ce the Earl 


all means of obtaining mercy, excite in the Queen the utmoſt horror, and, at the ſame 


time, terify her with diſmal apprehenſions, while the nation in general was aſtoniſhed, and 
their affection for the unhappy ſufferer cooled, or, at leaft, confounded. In all which, 
for 3 time, they gained their end [2]. The other motive was finding out evidence 
againft the chief of his adlierents, many of them of great quality, and ſome alſo of great 
fortune, whom they meant to let eſcape out of the briars, provided nevertheleſs that they 
left their fleeces behind them, in which they were likewiſe but too ſucceſsful (m), render- (=) Engliſh Pe 
ing highly profitable to themſclves that cle mency which their Royal Miſtreſs would have 
extended freely, Camden adds to this another circumſtance, which wants explaining : he 
ſays, that he diſcovered many in Scotland, France, and the Low-Countries, who were 
embarked with him, beſides others in England, and the Lord Montjoy, who ſucceded 


him in the government of Ireland, ſo that their numbers obliged the 


Queen to diſſemble 


(+) See extracts 


of his conte mons 
at the end of the 
declar tion of 
his treaſons. 


of Ciarend n's 
Diſparity be- 


rween the Duke 


Byciingaam and 


theZzail of Eſſ. x. 


ronetage, Vol. I. 
N 319. 


what ſhe knew; he adds, that he gave a confeſſion under his hand, which his enemies 
ſh-wing to King James ſome time after, brought him and his friends into great diſeſteem 


[2 ] They gained their end.] What it was that in 
thoſe times the enemies of this unfortunate Peer la- 
boured to impute to him, — be moſt clearly 
ſtated by Heylyn (62), as Sir William Dugdale well 
obſerves, and his account is the true key to what was 
ſuggeſted by the Attorney-General Coke at the Earl's 
trial, and 1s covertly infinuated in the long Declaration 
of treaſons, drawn at the Queen's command by Sir 
Francis Bacon, and much altered by direction as him- 
ſe!'f confeſſes. Take this paſſage in Heylyn's own 
words: * While the Prelates of the Church were bu- 


_ © fied upon diſputes, the Preſbyterians found them- 


* ſelves ſome better work, in making friends) and 
* faſtening on ſome eminent patron to ſupport their 
* c12ſe. None fitter for their purpoſe than the Earl of 

Eſſex, gracious amongſt the military men, popular 
beyond meaſure, and as ambitious of command as he 
was of applanſe. He had his education in the houſe 
of the Earl of Leiceſter, and took to wife a daughter 
of Sir Francis Walfingham, who fitted and prepared 
him for thoſe applications which hitherto he had 
negletted, upon a juſt fear of incurring the Queen's 
diſpleaſure. But the Queen being now grown old, 
the King of Scats, not much regarded by the Fn- 
gliſh, and very ill obeyed by his natural ſubjects, he 
began to look up towards the crown, to which a 
title was drawn for him as the direct heir of Thomas 
of Woodſtock Duke of Glouceſter, one of the 
younger ſons of King Edward III. This man the 

uritans cry up with moſt infinite praiſes, both in 
their pulpits and in their pamphlets, telling him that 
he was not only great in honour and the love of the 
people, but temporis expectatione major, far greater 
in the expectation which his friends had of him. 
And he accordingly applies himſelf to thoſe of the 
Puritan faction, admits them to places of moſt truſt 
and credit about his perſon, keeps open houſe for 
men of thoſe opinions to reſort unto, under pretence 
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After 


of hearing ſermons, and hearing no ſermons, with 
more zeal and edification than thoſe which ſeemed to 
attribute a power to inferior Magiſtrates for curbing 
and controuling their undoubted Sovereigns. Which 
queſtionleſs muſt needs have ended in great diſtur- 


outwitted by Sir Robert Ceci!, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and the reſt of their party in the Court by whom he 
was firft ſhifred over into Ireland, and at laſt brought 
upon the ſcaffold, not to receive a crown but to loſe 
his head. Which happened very opportunely for 
King James of Scotland, whoſe entrance might have 
been oppoſed, and his title queſtioned, if this ambi- 
tious man had proſpered in his undertakings, which 
he conducted generally with more heat than judg- 
ment.” 


[R] In the notes) We have elſewhere mentioned a 


letter written to Anthony Bacon, Eſq; concerning the 


death and confeſſion of this unfortunate Peer (63), and 
as in that we find a fair and genuine account of his 
Lordſhip's real intentions, correſponding exactly with 
what Camden hints, who was unwilling to ſpeak 
plainer, becauſe, as he elſewhere confeTed, he knew 
King James's thoughts upon this matter, notwith- 
ſtanding they were nore of the plaineſt ; for ſometimes 
he ſtiled Eſſex his martyr, and, at others, he expreſſed 
no great kindneſs for him; what follows will ſuffi- 
ciently account for both, and fulfil all that has been 
promiſed for it in the text (64). | 
After his Lordſhip's condemnation, upon his ſuit 
to the Lords, there was ſent to him one Aſhton, that 
was preacher in his houſe, a man baſe, fearful, and 
mercenary, but ſuch a one, as, by a formal ſhew of 
zeal, had gotten a good opinion of that noble Lord, 
who that way (being himſelf molt religious) might 
eaſily be deceived. How the man was prepared I 
touch not, but how he dealt, the ſubſtance of which 
was his own confeſſion to a worthy perſon, as he 


19 E well 


- * * R „ — * * 


with that Prince (a). We ſhall endeavour to give ſome light into this in the notes [R]. 9 _— 


bance to the Church and State, if he had not been 


(63) See the ar- 
tice of BACON 
(ANTHONY. m 
t his Ana-. 


| (64) In the Ap- 


pendix to the ge- 
maine adcition of 
Camden s An- 
nals by Thomas 
Hearne, 


"=. 2 _ - 8 


— 


1674 


() Annal. Eliz. 
p. 860. 


(p) Diſparity be- 
tween the Duke 
of Bucks and 
Earl of Eſſex, 
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After drawing out of Eſſex all that he could ſay, and thereby rendering 


n = 


* 
* 


| . 1 
ſirable to him than life, the 25th of February was fixed for his execution, as to which the 
Queen was irreſolute to the very laſt, ſo that ſhe ſent Sir Edward Cary to countermand it ; 

but, as Camden ſays, conſidering afterwards his obſtinacy, his refuſing to aſk her pardon, 
and declaring that his life was inconſiſtent with her ſafety, ſhe countermanded thoſe or- 


ders, and directed he ſhould die (o). 


There is a ſtrange ſtory current in the world about 


a ring, which the Earl of Clarendon tiles a looſe report, that crept into diſcourſe ( P) ſoon 
after his miſerable end ; yet a foreign writer, of great reputation, gives us this as an un- 
doubted truth, and that upon the authority of an Engliſh Miniſter, who might be well 
preſumed to know what he ſaid; and therefore, in the words of that writer, we ſhall re- 


well knoweth, I will fully relate unto you. At his 
coming to my Lord he found his Lordſhip exceeding 


* chearful, and prepared with great contentation for 


his end, with whom he began to deal to this effect: 
My Lord, I am unfeignedly ſorry to ſee no more 
ſenſe in you of theſe great and fearful fins into 
which you have fallen, whereby you hgve diſho- 
noured God, ſhamed your profeſſion, offended your 
Sovereign, and pulled upon yourſelf many notes of 
infamy. You have now manifeſted to the world, 
that all your ſhew of religion was mere hypocriſy ; 
that you are in heart either an Atheiſt or a Papiſt, 


which doth plainly appear, in that all your inſtru- 


Ec 

* 

6 

o 

© ments, followers, and favourers, were of this qua- 
© lity, moſt of them men of no means, but either baſe 
« perſons whom you had raiſed, or ſuch as had lewdly 
* conſumed their own patrimony. And if there were 
any of better condition for their ſtate, yet were they 
either recuſants, or ſuch as were diſcontented with 
the preſent government, ſo as the badneſs of both 
your cauſe and action doth herein ſhew itſelf, that 
not one man, but of the ſort beforementioned, took 
your part or liked your courſe. Beſides, however 
© you would colour it with other pretences, your end 
* was an ambitious ſeeking of the crown, the hope 
* whereof, for their own raiſing, made theſe men ſo 
follow, animate, and applaud you. So that if by a 
true confeſſion and unfeigned repentance you do not 
* unburthen yourſelf of theſe fins, you ſhall carry out 
of the world a guilty ſoul before God, and leave 
upon your memorial an infamous name to poſterity. 
© Therefore I will ſay to you as Joſhua did to Achan, 
* (for you have diſhonoured God more than ever he 
© did) Give glory to God and make confeſſion of your 
* 
6 


faults, for, as Solomon ſaith, He that hides his ſins 


ſhall not proſper. | 
* Many more words of gal! and bitterneſs to this 
effect he ſpake, as himſelf confeſſed, wherein, tho? 
peradventure I may forget in the preciſeneſs of form, 
I religiouſly proteſt I fail not in the ſubſtance and 
matter. My Lord with this ſtrange ſtile was much 
amazed, his expectation being ſo greatly deceived, 
as looking rather in his caſe for a comforter, than ſo 
bitter and ſlanderous an accuſer, who after a ſad and 
ſilent pauſe made anſwer to this effect: Mr Aſhton 
you have laid grievous things to my charge, of 
which if I could not with truth free and clear my- 
ſelf, I might juſtly be holden one of the moſt un- 
worthieſt creatures on earth. And I aſſure you to 
have theſe reports carried and believed in the world, 
is more grievous to me than a thouſand deaths. 
| Firſt, touching my religion, I have always abhorred 
atheiſm and ſuperſtition, rage in the true God, 
and deſiring to ſerve him in that form of his worſhip 
profeſſed and maintained in England, in which from 
my infancy I was brought up, and have conſtantly 
holden the profeſſion thereof to this day. True it is, 
in thoſe publick ſervices wherein I have been em- 
ployed, I have had uſe of men of ſundry qualities, 
but howſoever I loved their valour, faithfulneſs, and 
knowledge of ſervice that were not religious, I was 
ever grieved for the want thereof in them, and 
neglected no opportunity I poſſibly could gain to 
bring them unto it. For the crown I never af- 
fected it, neither, praiſe I God, was I ever ſo care- 
* leſs of my ſoul, as, by ſeeking a crown on earth, to 
* which I had no manner of title, to deprive my ſoul 
of a crown in Heaven where I have ſo aſſured hope. 
Neither am I ignorant what ſucceſs God, in his ju- 
« tice, hath laid upon ſuch ambitious courſes in ages 
«* paſt. But being a principal member in this common- 
* wealth, I could not but ſee and feel what miſery was 


* 


this reply, Theſe be 


port 


© near unto my country, by the great power of ſuch as 
* are known indeed to be Atheiſts, Papiſts, and Pen- 
© fioners, to the mortal enemies of this kingdom. 
I knew myſelf bound in conſcience as a Chriſtian to 
prevent the ſubverſion of religion; and, as an En- 
gliſhman, to have regard of my native country. 
The only means left to turn away theſe evils was, 
to procure my acceſs to her Majeſty, with whom 1 
aſſured myſelf to have had that gracious hearing, that 
might have tended to the infinite happineſs of this 
State, both in removing evil inſtruments from about 
her perſon, and in ſettling a ſucceſſion for tit crown, 
to the preventing of Spaniſh ſervitude, and ſaving of 
many thouſand Engliſhmens lives; no, no, Mr Aſh- 
ton, I never defired other condition than the ſtate of 
a ſubject, but only to my Sovereign, and not to baſe 
and unworthy vaſſals under her. My Lord, faith 
Aſhton, theſe are general ſpeeches, and not unlike 
to thoſe you uſed at your arraignment, and not much 
more believed of me now, than they were of man 


then. You muſt remember you are going out of the 


world, you know what it is to receive ſentence of 
death here, but yet you know not what it is to ſtand 
before God's judgment feat, and to receive the ſen- 
tence of eternal condemnation. 
glorious pretences, free your conſcience from the 
burthen of your grievous ſins, for I proteſt I cannot 


believe that you had any other pretence than that 1 


ſuch as I have mentioned) that was either adviſer, 


perſuader, or approver of your purpoſes. Neither 


ſee I any reaſon why, that I being watchman over 
your ſoul, ſhould not as well have been adviſed 
withal, if theſe things had been ſo, as any other. 


His Lordſhip with infinite grief replied, Mr Aſhton, 


I cannot marvel though my proteſtations are not be- 
lieved of my 


with a man of your quality. But I am able to tell 


you that are a Miniſter and preacher of the Goſpel, 


and the meſſenger of God to me at this my laſt end, 
by particulars ſo to confirm that which I have ſpoken, 
as you ſhall no longer doubt of. it. Then his Lord- 
ſhip ſhewed him, as he confeſſed, his whole end to 
tend to the ſettling of the ſucceflion by Act of 
Parliament on the King of Scotland, as the true and 
indubitate heir, after her Majeſty, of this kingdom, 
and named to him ſundry worthy perſons, both of 
religion, honour, and ſtate, that had their conſents, 


and were engaged with him therein. Aſhton, hav- 
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ing very attentively marked my Lord's words, made 
great matters your Lordſhip 
© hath opened unto me, and the concealing of them 
* may touch my life. Alſo I hold myſelf bound in 


* allegiance to reveal them; befides, the publiſhing of 


them may give ſatisfaction to many that hold the 

* ſame opinion of your courſes which I did; and fur- 

ther, it may be dangerous to her Majeſty's perſon in 

* ſome practice hereafter, by them, or ſome of their 

* inſtruments, the burthen whereof your ſoul muſt, 
bear, if you can and do not prevent it, and I will be 

* a witneſs againſt you that you have ſpoken it. Thus 

being extreamly urged, he made confeſſion according 

© to the premiſſes, namely, that he meant to have 

« eftabliſhed the King of Scots's title in ſucceſſion, and 

* that in this intention he had many of the worthieſt 

« perſons of the land in conſent with him, which alſo 

© he had an earneſt purpoſe to have revealed at bis 

death, as Aſſiton at others have confeſſed, but that 

he was ſo mightily diſſuaded and commanded to the 

* contrary as a thing that might tend to the great dan- 
ger of her Majeſty's perſon.” 
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port it (q) . 


of his ſin than of his puniſhment (r). 


writers of leſs fame. 


[S] Ve Pall report it.] There are without doubt 
many falſhoods and fables relating to our Hiſtory, re- 
corded very ſeriouſly in foreign writers, for want of 
having a due knowledge of our cuſtoms and conſti- 
tution; thus the French Ambaſſador here, or his 

(6;) This letter ſon (65), wrote a letter to the Duke de Rohan, in 
2 n Win. which he aſſures him, that Eſſex's eloquence put all 
"cl. Volt, his Judges to ſilence at his trial, and that the Lords 
p. 296, were all intoxicated with drink and tobacco when they 
brought him in guilty. Camden has refuted a ſtory 
that prevailed very early, as if Queen Elizabeth had 
ſhewn the head of the Eatl of Eſſex to the French Am- 
baſſadors, who were ſent to congratulate her upon diſ- 
covering his conſpiracy (66). But we know with the 
greateſt certainty, that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty Henry IV was brought to believe there was any 
truth in it, and that he told the Queen's Miniſter, 
| When he aſſured him that the Earl deſired to die in 
private, that he knew the contrary, and that Eſſex had 
deſired earneſtly that his laſt declarations might be 
made in publick (67). But to the point ; the Che- 
. valier Louis Aubery de Maurier, who was many years 
the French Miniſter in Holland, a man of great parts 
W and unſuſpected veracity, delivers this tale in the fol- 
© onus de lowing words (68) : © It will not, I believe, be thought 
6. „ either impertinent or diſagreable to add here what 
| Prince Maurice, had from the mouth of Mr Carleton, 
: Embaſſador from England in Holland, who died Se- 
- cretary of State; ſo well known under the name of 
my Lord Dorcheſter, and who was a man of great 
„ merit. He ſaid, that Queen Elizabeth gave the Earl 
: of Eſſex a ring in the height of her paſſion for him, 
ordering him to keep it, and that whatever he ſhould 
commit ſhe would pardon him when he ſhould return 
; that pledge. Since thet time the Earl's enemies 
having prevailed with the Queen, who beſides was 


* Exaſperated againſt him for the contempt he ſhewed 


(66) Annal, 
. 877, 


fr) Winwood's 
Memorial, 


Vi, I, p · 30 


The manner of the Earl's ſuffering death is fo largely related in Camden, 
and others, that we ſhall not meddle with it here, many 
actions of his life ſpoke him a hero, ſo this laſt action ſhewed him a true Chriſtian, by Es 
manifeſting that he was far leſs cateful of his body than his ſoul, and much more afraid e os 
His character is very fully drawn by Sir Henry (0 Stowe's An 
Wotton (5), very fairly by Sir Robert Naunton (2), very freely by Camden (u), and very 
finely touched by the maſterly pen of the Noble Hiſtorian (w); 
ſome uſeful touches in Oſborne (x), Fuller (y), Lloyd (z), Winſtanley (a), and other 
It appears from the compariſon of theſe, that, in ref; 
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(7) Maurier Me- 
moi es pour ſer- 
vir a  Hiftoira 


farther than to obſerve, that, as ti 


nals, p. 794 


neither are there wanting (:) In his parallel 
between the Earl 
of Eſſex and the 
pect to the Duke of Buck- 


publick, he was truly a Patriot, had a great regard to his Sovereign's honour, and no leſs 
zeal for his country's ſervice ; he valued himſelf on loſing a father and a brother, and in ( Fragmenta 
ſpending a great part of his ſubſtance, in the cauſe of both ; his projects were high but EN 
very honourable, and the difficulties with which they were embarraſſed ſeemed rather to (% Annal. p.86 1 
invite than to deje& him. He was, however, too covetous of royal favour, and, ſome —864. 
ſay, not reſpectful enough to the royal perſon ; and, if there was any truth in this, his (,\p;p.iy be- 
fault was inexcuſable, the Queen preventing his merit by her favours, 
ing it by honours; nor did he feel the Sun-ſhine only, but the dew of the Court, 
ſince, if the Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt computed right, and he was no enemy to my Lord 
of Eſſex, he received in grants, penſions, and places, to the amount of three hundred Ad wes 
thouſand pounds; but then, as he received all this from, he ſpent it for, the Publick ; of G. Elizabeth, 
and if he ſometimes appeared covetous, it was that he might be always generous ; for, to 5 a Poet 
his honour be it ſpoke, learning never approached him ungraced, merit unrewarded, or the death of the 
want without receiving relief. His Sovereign's favour he loſt often, the fidelity of his =! ef Fftex. 
friends, and the affection of the people, never; yet he ſometimes truſted thoſe who had /) wortbies, 
been formerly his enemies, and was not fortunate in all his enterprizes, which renders the Herefordihire, 
wonder greater. As to his perſon, he is reported to have been tall, but not very well 
made, his countenance reſerved, his air rather martial than courtly, very careleſs in dreſs, (=) State Wor- | 
and very little addicted to trifling diverſions. Learned he was, and a lover of learned * 503: 
men, wrote with that facility which is the true mark of genius, with that cloſeneſs and (a) England's 
perſpicuity which is the happieſt fruit of learning, and that noble ſimplicity which is the Worhies pa. 
characteriſtick of a great mind. Sincere in his friendſhip, but not ſo careful as he ought 
to have been in making a right choice; ſound in his morals, except in the point of gallan- 

try, and thoroughly well affected to the Proteſtant religion, of which he had very juſt no- 

tions, deſpiſing alike the meanneſs of Superſtition, and the folly of Infidelity. He died 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, leaving, by his wife, only one fon Robert (3), of (5) cmd. Annal. 
whom in the next article, and two daughters; Frances, who became the wife of William ©* 
firſt Earl (then Marquis) of Hertford, and laſtly Duke of Somerſet (c); and Dorothy, () Dugdale's Ra- 
who firſt married Sir Henry Shirley, of Stanton-Harold in the county of Leiceſter, 


as well 48 reward- tween the Duke 
of Bucks and the 
Earl of Eſſex. 


(x) In his tradi- 


and his political 


p-. 863. 


ronage, Vol. II. 
* p. 179. 


© for her beauty, which, through age, began to decay, 
© ſhe cauſed him to be impeached. When he was con- 
© demned, ſhe expected that he ſhould ſend her the 
ring, and would have granted him his pardon ac- 
* cording to her promiſe. The Earl, finding himſelf 
in the laſt extremity, applied to Admiral Howard's 
Lady, who was his relation, and deſired her, by a 
« perſon whom he could truſt, to return the ring into 
the Queen's own hands. But her huſband, who was 
* one of the Earl's greateſt enemies, and to whom ſhe 
told this imprudently, would not ſuffer her to acquit 
* herſelf of the commiſſion, ſo that the Queen con- 
* ſented to the Earl's death, being full of indignation 
* againſt ſuch a proud and haughty ſpirit, who choſe 
rather to die than to implore her mercy. Some time 
after the Admiral's Lady fell ſick, and being given 
© over by her Phyſicians, ſhe ſent word to the Queen 
that ſhe had ſomething of great conſequence to tell 
© her before ſhe died. The Queen came to her bed- 
« fide; and having ordered all the attendants to with- 
draw, the Admiral's Lady returned her, but too late, 
that ring from the Earl of Eſſex, defiring to be ex- 
* cuſed that ſhe did not return it ſooner, having been 
« prevented doing it by her huſband. The Queen re- 
tired immediately, being overwhelmed with the ut- 
* moſt grief; ſhe ſighed continually for a fortnight 
* following, without taking any nouriſhment, lying 
a- bed entirely dreſſed, and getting ap an hundred 
* times a night. At laſt ſhe died with hunger and 
with grief, becauſe ſhe had conſented to the death of 

© a lover who had applied to her for mercy. This 
* melancholy adventure ſhews, that there are fre- 
« quent tranſitions from one paſſion to another, and 

* that as love often changes to hate, ſo hate, giving 
place ſometimes to pity, brings the mind ba 


ck again 
© into it's firſt ſlate.” Sir Dudley Carleton, who is 


made the author of this ſtory, was a man who —_ | 
0 
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the character that is given of him, and could not but 
be well informed cf u hat paſſed at Court; but who- 
ever conſiders the age of Queen Elizabeth at the time 
when the Earl of Eſſex firſt entered her preſence, will find 
1 it dithcyl: to believe the Queen ever conſidered him in 
* the light of a lover. This Counteſs of Nottingham 
| was the daughter of the Lord Viſcount Hunſdon, re- 
lated to the Queen, and alſo by his mother to the Earl 
of Eilex. Before we part with this ſubjeR it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that ſomething of truth there cer- 
tainly is as to the Queen's death being haſtened by an 
accident relating to a ring, and by her reſiecting on the 


death of the Earl of Eſſex. In the ceremony of her 


ot the illuſtrious 


Cud:iington, 


% Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 92. 


Envglani's Wor- 


Diſcovery of Er- 


172, 269, 


Life of Rob-rt 


in the ſecond 


ot England, 


. 686. Howard, the tfecond daughter of the ſame 


[4] As made the King's interpoſtion neceſſary. 
there is ſome cauſe to wonder, conſidering the great 
figure this Nobleman made in the world, we ſhould 
never have any tolerable account of his life and actions. 

(1)Life are Death As fur that written by Mr Coorington (1), it is not 
of the illuitricus only entirely defective in point of method, but it is 


Robert Ear) of A e „Ge ' 
Efſ-x, by Robert alſo very barren of facts, ſuch only excepted as are 


Codringron, colle ed from the news writers of thoſe times. The 
M. A. London, fame thing may with equal juſtice be ſaid of Win- 
1646. ato, ſtanley's account of this great Peer (2). Yet it is 


{fans fd Chicily fiom theſe accounts th:t Mr Wood (3) has 
PG Vol. of the taken the memoirs he has given us of this nob!e perſon, 
Tlarleian Miſcel- but then they are much better rarged and digeſted. 
laoy. As to this ſtory of the Earl's quarrel with Prince Henry 
ic ſtands upon the credit of Codrington, who mentions 

(z) Eng'and's no time when it happened, for that is ſupplied by the 
rg 4 599. conjecture of Mr Wood, in which he has ſhewn great 
E judgment, by placing it in that period, when, if there 

(30 Atben. Oxcn, be any truth in it, this event muſt have happened. 
Vol. II. col. 91. Take the relation in Mr Codrington's own words: 
5 Prince Henry and the young Earl, ſays he, delight- 

ing themſelves one morning with the exerciſe and the 

pleaſure of the tennis-court, aſter that a ſet or two 
were? played, there did ariſe ſome difference _ a 
miſtake: from bandying of the ball, the Prince being 
raiſed into a choler, did begia to bandy words, and 
was ſo tranſported with his paſſion, that he told the 
Farl of Eſſex that he was the ſon of a traitor. The 
Farl of Eſſex was then in the flouriſh of his youth, 
and full of fire and courage, and being rot able to 
contain himſelf, he did ſtrike the Prince with his 
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and aſterwatds to William Stafford, of Blather wyck in the county of Northampton. E. 
(4) Idem, ibid, 4 ) He left alſo, by Mrs Southwell, a natural fon named Walter. to, Elq; | 


coronation ſhe was wedded to the kingdom with 
ring, which ſhe always wore, till, the fleſh = 
over it, it was filed off à little before her deceaſe 
About the ſame time obſerving, that the loſs of Effex. 
and the confuſion of his friends, had put her entire] 
into the hands of thoſe who began to negle& her os 
to court her ſucceſſor, ſhe could not help ſaying, * an 
exceſs of paſſion, They have now got me in a yoke, 1 
ba ue nobody left me that I can truſt, my condition i, the 
perfect reverſe of ' what it was (69). It is alſo true 
that a melancholy ſenſe of this brought her to her eng 
about twenty five months after the death of Eſſex. 


.C 


DEVEREUX (Ron FN ) ſon to the former, and the third Earl of Eſſex of 
(a LieardDenh this family. Ile was born ſome time in the year 1592, at Eſſex Houſe in the Strand (a) 
Robert Early and, at the time of bis father's unhappy death, was under the care of his grandmother, 
Efſex, by Robert by whom he was ſent to Eaton-ſchool, where he received the firſt tincture of a learned 
NI. A. p. 3. education (2). In tne month of January 1602, he was removed to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Merton-College, where he had an apartment 
in the Warden's lodgings, then Mr Savile, afterwards the celebrated Sir Henry Savile, his 
father's dear friend, and who, for his ſake, was exceedingly careful in ſeeing that he was 
G Winftantey's learnedly and religioufly educated (c). The very next year he was reſtored to his. hereditary 
tives, p. 350, bonours (4); and in 1605, King James making a viſit to the Univerſity of Oxford, our 
young Ear] of Eſſex was created Maſter of Arts on the 3oth of Auguſt, for the firſt time, 
(4) Vicents which, very probably, he had forgot, or he would not have received the ſame honour above 
rors in Brooke's thirty Years a:terwards (e). At this time Henry Prince of Wales, attended by his Tutor 
Cataloæue, p. 8s. Sir Thomas Chaloner, was matriculated of this Univerſity, and, at this time alſo, from a 
% Fadi Or nien. ſuppoſed harmony in their tempers, we are told, that there was a great intimacy between his 
fs, Vol. col. Roy?l Highneſs and the Earl of Eſſex; they were both of a ſerious diſpoſition, yet much 
inclined to rough and robuſt exerciſes, more eſpecially tennis, at which, it is ſaid, a quar- 
rel enſued between them, attended with ſuch conſequences, as made the Kiag's interpo- 
(f) Coerineton's ſition neceſſary (F) [A]. The remainder of this year, and the beginning of the next, 
Ful or Era, the Earl ſpent in academical ſtudies becoming his age and quality, and ſuitable to the gra- 
vity of his temper. In the mean time Robert Earl of Saliſbury, and Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of England, who had acted as Prime Miniſter from the time of the King's acceſ- 
Gon, perceiving that. this young Nobleman was like to ſucceed to his father's fortune as 
wit mik. Well as titles, and to become a favourite both with Prince and People, grew very de- 
of Great Britain, ſirous that the antient enmity between their families might be extinguiſhed ; and, as he 
v. te had married his fon and heir- apparent to the Lady Catherine Howard, eldeſt daughter to 
Cochpltet Hit. the Earl of Suffolk, he projected a marriage between the Earl of Eſſex and Lady Frances 


noble Peer (g), which proving acceptable. 
, | enough 


© racket on the head, and that ſo ſhrewdly, that (as it 
* is ſaid) ſome drops of blood did trickle down. The 
* news of this was preſently brought to the King's car, 
* who having examined the buſineſs, and fully under- 
© flood the manner and the occaſion of it, did diſmiſs 
* the Earl without any great check, and being a true 


« peacemaker, he told his ſon that he who did 


* firike him then, would be ſure with more violent 
* blows to firike his enemy in times to come.“ It is 
ſurprizing that Mr Wilſon, who lived many years as a 
domeſtick ſervant with the Earl of Eſſex, and who 
took ſo much pains to do juſtice to the Earl's actions 
both in his publick hiſtory, and in his private memoirs 
of his own life, which are now printed, ſhould ſay 
nothing of this, more eſpecially when he had ſo fair 
an opportunity, as in that paſſage where he endeavours 
to account for King James's diſlike to the Earl (4), from 
that inftin&, or ſecret prediction, that divine fate often 
imprints in the apprehenſion, whereby he did foreſee 
in him a hand raiſed up againſt his poſterity, fince, 
without doubt, this quarrel with, and ſtriking the 
Prince, had been-a much more ſatisfactory reaſon. 
Beſides, this ſtory does rot well agree with the ſpirit 
of Prince Henry, who would ſcarce have borne ſuch an 
inſult, or with that prudence for which be was ſo re- 
markable, as to be very unlikely to give any ſuch pro- 
vocation, more eſpecially as his father, in common 
diſcourſe, often ſliled the Earl of Eſſex his mart)”, 
whence it is improbable the ſon ſhould take him for 3 
traytor. 


(B] That 


(59) Annal. kl, 
p. 9 lo, 911, 


(4) Hiſtory of 
Great Britan, 
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teen and the Earl fourteen; years of age (5). 


mains a blemiſh to our publick hiſtory [C]. 


[I That fhe fet tos little value.] It appears from 

the judicial proceedings for diſſolving this marriage, 
that the Counteſs of Eſſex was about thirteen when ſhe 
contracted it (5), the Earl returned from his travels 
four years after, ſo that her love intrigues muſt have 
commenced very early ; it is not however very eaſy to 
diſcover with whom ſhe had that familiarity which 
ſullied her reputation before the Earl's return. Mr 
Wilſon tells us (6), © that ſhe, growing to be a beauty of 


E it is ſet 
forth in her li- 
hel, and the fact 
is admitted for 
truth in the 
Earl's Anſwer, 


(6) Hiſtory of 
GreatBritain, &c. 


— * fit for admirers, and every tongue grew an orator at 
p. 686, 


that ſhrine. The Prince of Wales, now in his pu- 
* berty, ſent many loving glances as Ambaſſadors of 
bis good reſpects, and amorous expreſſions are fit ſub- 
jects for jealous reproaches to work on. What he 
adds ſoon after, in rence to Prince Henry's quitting 
her, and the cauſe of it, ſeems to have happened after 
the Earl of Eſſex came home. Read it in his own 
words: This Lady being taken with the growing 
* fortunes of Robert Car, Viſcount Rocheſter, and 
* grounding more hope upon him than the uncertain 
* and hopeleſs love of the Prince, ſhe caſt her anchor 
there, which the Prince ſoon diſcovered, and ſlighted 
her accordingly. For danci 
* ladies, and her glove falling down, it was taken up 
* and preſented to him by one that thought he did him 
* acceptable ſervice, but the Prince refuſed to receive 
* it, ſaying publickly, he would not have it, it was 
* ſtretched by another, meaning the Viſcount : this 
was an aggravation of hatred between the King's ſon 
* and the King's friend.” Another writer of great di- 
ſtinction, who dealt very much in ſecret hiftory, and 


man of his time, gives us a very plain and clear ac- 
count of this, interwoven with greater matters, with 
which, as a Curioſity, we will gratify our readers. 
Speaking of the Counteſs of Eſſex, he ſays (7), * the 
was fo delicate in her youth, as, notwithſtanding that 
ineſtimable Prince Henry's martial defires, and ini- 
tation into the ways of godlineſs, ſhe being ſet on 
by the Earl of Northampton, her father's uncle, 
firſt caught his eye and heart, and afterwards pro- 
ſtituted herſe!f to him, who reaped the firſt fruits of 
her virginity. But thoſe ſparks of grace, which 
even then began to ſhew their luſtre in him, with 
thoſe more heroick innated qualities derived from 
virtue, which gave the law to his more adviſed 
actions, ſoon raiſed him out of the ſlumber of that 
diſtemper, and taught him to reje& her followin 

temptations with indignation and fuperciliouſnets 
God beſt knows, whether that haſtened his end ; 
molt certain it is, that ſome months before his High- 


(7) Sir Simmonds 
in his Hi- 
fry of his own 
and times, a 
nluble MS. in 


tte Harleian Li- 
ay, fol, 47. 


neſs's death, Viſcount Rocheſter's familiarity and 
firſt initiation by Mrs Turner's pro- 
e . 


of them, that r Tie. 


är 


her's took it's 
, urement. The Scots have a conſtant report 
them, as I learned from one 
VOL, III. No. 141. 
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enaugh to both families, took place acebrdingly January 5th, 1606, the Lady being thif- 
The new-married 
to cohabit together, the Earl was ſent to improve himſelf by travel; and the young COoun- . l. 32. 
teſs of Eſſex remained with her mother (i). His Lordſhip ſpent about four years beyond , wün-, Eid. 
the ſeas, and returned in the year 1610, with the reputation of bein 
compliſhed Noblemen of his time (t). The Counteſs of Eſſex, in this ſpace; 
ſtinguiſhed for her beauty, but at the expence of her diſcretion, the world having made (#)HiforicaiNar- | 
free with her reputation (/), upon which it is certain that ſhe ſet too little value [B]. 
does not however appear, that any of theſe untoward reports reached the ear of her Lord King James, 
upon his coming to England, for he was ver! 
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le being too young (0 Atben.Oxon; 


one of the beſt ac- of Giear rita, 
became di. 


ration of the firſt 
fourteen years of 


It 


7 deſirous of conſummating the marriage, 


and was ſo indulgent as to look upon the aver! 
modeſty which ought to have been her greateſt ornament. While he was ſolliciting her 
conſent to go down and live with him at his ſeat in Staffordſhire ; he was ſurprized with 
the ſmall-pox, which were either of the moſt malignant kind, or were rendered ſo by the 
adminiſtration of drugs, which were the very reverſe of Phyſick (n). However, the (=) Hitoricl 
Farl's youth, temperance, and ſtrong conſtitution, got the better of the diſeaſe, and the 
Earl of Suffolk compelled his daughter to comply with her huſband's defires, and to go 
down with him to Chartley (). There her head ran upon the Viſcount Rocheſter, 
was at once the King's favourite and her's; and, in hopes. of becoming one day his wife, 
ſhe entered into a variety of wicked practices againſt the health as well as honour of het 
Lord; and, at length, having overcome all ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe inſtituted a publick ſuit 
againſt him, before Commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, in 1613 (o), which re- 


the greateſt magnitude in that horizon, was an object 


one time among the ' 
to part with his Lady, ſuppoſing, at that time, it 


who is believed to have been as well verſed in it as any 


ion ſhewn by the Lady, as the effects of that C) wüde: Hit. 


of Great Britain, 
&c. P · 686. 


Narration, &c. 
cap. vil, 


. (n)Wilſon's Hift, 
who 07 Great B- itain, 
&c. p. 687. 


o) See Arehbi 
— — 
rial, in 1 i 

to the caſe be- 
September tween the Earl 


In the latter end of the month of 
| | ſentence and Counteſs, 


mas Overbary, ſeeing divers croflings and oppoſi- 
tions to happen between that peerleſs Prince and 
ſaid Rocheſter, by whoſe means only he expected to 
riſe, and fearing it would in the end be a means to 
ruin Rocheſter himſelf, did firſt give that damnable 
and fatal advice, of removing out of the way and 
world that royal youth by faſcination, and was him 
ſelf afterwards in part an inſtrument for the effecting 
of it; and therefore ſay they in Scotland, it happenec 
by the juſt judgment of God afterwards, as a puniſh- 
ment upon him, that he himſelf died by poiſon.” 
[C] Which remains a blemiſþ to our publick Hiſtory. 
It was without doubt a great {s in King James 
to give that countenance which he did to this wicked 
affair, but he was at that time ſo much addicted to his 
favourite, afterwards Earl of Somerſet, that he was 
willing to contribute in any manner whatever to his 
ſatisfaction (8). It is however highly probable, his (8) See the Ar- 
Majeſty was perſuaded that the Earl of Eſſex gave his ticle of COKE, 
conſent to it, neither was this altogether void of truth, (Sir E>wan?)e 
for the Earl, tired with his wife's humours, diſpleaſed 
with the world's talk, and defirous to be reſtored to his 
former free and happy ſtate of life, was willing enough, 
upon the perſwaſion of the Earl and Counteſs of Suffolk, 


might be done without loſs of reputation (9). A com- (% This appears 
miſſion having paſſed the Great-Seal in the ſummer of from Archbiſhop 
the year 1613, the libel was filed in the month of Abbot's Meme- 
June, and the Earl put in his anſwer on the 5th of July, 5 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury was very much di- 
ſturbed at this, being equally diſpleaſed, that, by col- 
luſion between the parties, the bond of matrimony 
ſhould be diſſolved, or that the new diſtinction which 
the King ſo much approved, that my Lord was impo- 
tens in genere verſus hanc, ſhould take place, the fad 
effects of which, with reſpe& to the reputation of the 
Commiſſioners, and the ill conſequences that muſt at- 
tend fo bad a precedent in the face of the world, he 
clearly foreſaw. Upon this he deſired to examine the 
Earl of Eſſex more particularly, which was refuſed, 
becauſe the Earl, hearing the outcry this matter made, 
and how much it touched his own charaQer, had al- 
tered his ſentiments (10). This forced the Commil- (190) See the Po- 
fioners to go on in another way, and to truſt entirely teedings at large 
to the evidence of the Lady, ſupported by corrobo- in this cauſe, 
rating circumſtances of a very ſtrange, or rather of a 
very ſhameful nature. At laſt, September 25, the 
ſentence of nullity was pronounced, and December 26, 
the Lady was married again to the Earl of Somerſet 
in the King's chapel, the foreign Miniſters invited to 
the marriage, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in a 
manner compelled to honour it with his (11). (12) As appears 
To add to the Earl of Eſſex's perplexity, he was called fron bis ſecond = 
upon to pay back his wife's fortune, which did not a- 

ee at all with his circumſtances, whoſe quality o- 
bügel him to live at the very extent of his income. 
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| fentence was pronounced by the major part of theſe Commiſtioners, that the marriage was 


null and void with reſpect 


teſs, and acknowledged by the Earl to be 


however, diſſented Dr Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Kin 


to the parties, becauſe of the frigidity alledged by the Coun- 


in him with re to her; from which, 


g. Biſhop of London, 


60 Caſes of in. Sir John Bennet, Francis James, and Thomas Edwards, Doctors of Laws (p). The 


potency and Di- 
vorce, Vol, 111, 
p. 159 · 


Lady being thus at liberty from a hufband ſhe did not love, married with great pomp 
and ſplendor, before the cloſe of the year, the man with whom ſhe was ſo much ena- 


moured, while the Earl of Eſſex, ro whom the diſgrace, from the thing itſelf, was 
doubled by the circumftances which attended it, endeavoured to hide himſelf in the coun- 
try from the obfervance of the world, and the reproach to which he was expoſed, from 


(4) Wilſon's Hiſt, 
of Great Brirain, 
&c. p · 693. 


the bad conduct of an unhappy woman, born to be undone by that beauty for which ſhe 
was ſo much admired (g). His own venerable caſtle of Chartley in Staffordſhire, which de- 
ſcended to him from the antient family of Ferrers, was commonly the place of the Earl's 


reſidence, where he lived with great magnificence, in a friendly correſpondence with all 
the Gentlemen of the country round about, and, in proceſs of time, with as general affec- 


tion and reſpect from all ranks and degrees of people as he could poſſibly defire. 


Some- 


( Arthur Wil- times he made a tour to-Drayton, where his grandmother the Counteſs of Leiceſter re- 


fon's Account of 
his own life, 
printed in the 
firſt Vol. of 
Peck's Deſiderat a 


ſided, and ſometimes he viſited his brother-in-law the Earl of Hertford in Wiltſhire (7). 
Manly ſports, ſuch as hunting, ſhooting, and riding long journies, made a great part of 
his ſummer recreations ; in the winter, good cheer, feaſting, with maſks and plays, com- 


_ Curieſ, cap. iv. poſed commonly by Arthur Wilſon, who was his Groom of the Chambers, ſerved to 


(s) Codrington's 
Life of Robert 


manner he 
Earl of Eſſex. 


mitigate my. Lord's melancholy, and to give the Country Gentlemen content (S). 


In this 


paſſed near ſeven years, and then, in the ſpring of 1620, the war being hot in 
the Palatinate, his Lordſhip, at the requeſt of his friend Henry Earl of Oxford, reſol- 


(e) Wintanley's ved to go thither, under the command of Sir Horatio Vere, an old ſoldier, and one of 


Engliſh Wor- 
thies, P · 351. 5 


() Wilſon's Ac- ho went rather 
count of his own 


life, cap. v. 


That he might anſwer this demand he was compelled 
to cut down his ſine woods at Adderſton, nor would 
this have done, if his grandmother, the Counteſs of 
Leiceſter, had not ſupplied him with a conſiderable 
ſum of money to prevent his ſelling a part of his 
(12) Hiſtorical eſtate (12). We need not wonder therefore, that the 
Narration of the Earl of Eſſex was not over-fond of the Court, or that 


firſt fourteen King James, after buſy ing himſelf ſo much in this mat- 
| nn Ks ter, ſhould not be well pleaſed with the ſight of a man, 


who, in ſo tender a point, had been ſo groſsly injured. 
[D] Than to obtain either pay or preferment in that 
ſervice.) It is faid by more writers than one, that the 
Earl of Eſſex went abroad to learn the art of —_— 
and arms, that he might be the more capable of doing 
ſervice to his country, It. is much more probable, 
that the accompanying the Earl of Oxford, and the 
diverting his own melancholy thoughts, were at this 
time his principal motives, rather than any foreſight 
he could then have of what afterwards fell out. 
company was to have conſiſted of two hundred and 
fifty men, but ſuch was his intereſt, and the general 
affection borne him, that when he came to muſter his 
company in Holland, it conſiſted of full three hundred, 


ſo that the pay of fifty men came out of his own 
(13) Hiſtory of pocket (13). The Marquis of Spinola, with the Au- 
— Britain, ſtrian army under his command, being in full march 
KC. 


for the Palatinate, Prince Henry of Naſſau, with a 
ſmall body of troops of which the Engliſh made a part, 
' undertook to follow him, and to join that army which 
the Princes of the Union had raiſed for the defence of 
that electorate, which his Highneſs accordingly per- 
formed with great addreſs. In this march- the inha- 
habitants of the town of Coblentz, very unexpectedly, 
and without any reaſon given, fired upon the Engliſh 
from their ramparts, when a cannon ball paſſed be- 
tween General Vere and the Earl of Eſſex who were 
talking together, and wounded one Mr Flood who 
(14) ldem, ibid. ſtood behind them (14). After they had with much 
difficulty joined the army of the Princes, who by that 
junction became ſuperior in force to Spinola, the war 
was carried on in a very di manner, till the ſea- 
ſon of the year rendered it imprafticable to keep the 
field any longer, and then the Engliſh forces being put 
into garriſon in the Palatinate, the Earl returned home 
through France, where he met with a very odd ad- 
venture, of which Mr Wilſon, his Hiſtorian, gives us 
the following account (15): * We had, fays he, from 
« Frankendale, a convoy of a hundred horſe which 
brought us into Lorrain. From Mentz we travelled 


(15) Arthur Wil- 
ſon's Account of 
bis own life, 
ep iv, 


ve loved our fafety 


great reputation (7). The two Earls propoſed to raiſe each a regiment, but carried over 
companies only for the preſent, compoſed however, for the moſt part, of Gentlemen, 

| to acquire knowledge in the art of war, than to obtain either pay or pre- 
ferment in that ſervice (u) [D]. Though the fatigues and diſappointments they met with, 


| In 
* by ourſelves into France, and came to Compeigne in 
Champagne, where my Lord ſent away moſt of his 
train the ſtrait way to Bologne, and himſelf, with 
* ſome few of us, took poſt, though he went three - 
* miles out of the way to come to the poſt road. 
The next ſtage was Gourney ; where the knaviſh 
* Poſt-Maſter ſeeing us likely to be good gueſts, to 
keep us there all night delayed, or rather indeed 
* refuſed us horſes, pretending he could not furniſh 
* them till morning. Which being to my 
Lord's intention, for he took the poſt road to make 
* more haſte, not to hinder him, he was much trou- 
* bled. And as we were wrangling for this coarſe en- 
* tertainment with our hoſt, my Lord's horſes (the 
* Gentlemen and Grooms who went with them mi- 
* ſtaking the way) came by. Which ſeen, his Lord- 
* ſhip with joy preſently mounted his own horſes, to 
© go the next ſtage. The inn-keeper, deceived of his 
* prey, fell into raging and railing, which my Lord 
not brooking, ran after him with a cudgel (for his 
* words were very provoking) to give him a parting 


blow. The inn-keeper's activity carried him to a 


* garret, where, thruſting his head out at a window, 
* he cried murder, murder, with a fury, not thinking 
there were three ſtories betwixt him and his d 4 
It ſeems it was enough: for before we were got twelve 
© ſcore yards in the ſtreet, we found ourſelves barri- 
© cadoed with carts, and encircled with five hundred 
people, men, women, and children, with pitch 
* forks, ſwords, and guns, ſmiths with iron bars, and 
every one with that came next to hand beſet us. 
* We had each a caſe of piſtols, and cloſely ſtood 
upon our guard. The . and noiſe was great; 
no man knew for what. But we were ve 

of ſome knocks from a little hill above *. Friers, 
who had filled their laps with ſtones, and kindly di- 
* ſtributed them among us. Above half an hour we 
* ſtood in this condition, ſtaring on one another (n0 
man but the virtuous Friers offering us injury) ex- 
pecting what they had to lay to our charge. At laſt 
* a Gentleman came to us who was a Lieutenant of 
* horſe, wiſhing us to put up our fwords and piſtols if 
For if we had done any miſ- 
chief it was impoſſible to eſcape, if we had done 
* none we ſhould receive none. he went. from us 


© to examine the bufineſs, and in a quarter of an hour 
returned, pacified the people, and opened the way 
to us. My Lord commanded me to give him two 


LEJ Which 


© Engliſh pieces, but he refuſed them.” 
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DEV EN U 1679 
in their firſt martial adventure, might have diſcouraged them from proceeding, yet theſe | 
Lords went over again into Holland in 1621, and, in quality of — Mo them- 
ſelves under the direction of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, and, by their behaviour, merited 
the general applauſe of the whole army (u). They retumed in the winter to England, () Codriageon's 
where they both fteered the ſame courſe, in giving ſome oppoſition to the deſigns of the 3 
Court in Parliament, where, though the Earl of Eſſex was never eloquent, yet he ſpoke | 
yery pertinently, and was very well heard ; into the royal preſence he came but ſeldom, 
perceiving that he was not very agreeable to the King; which was attributed to the rough- 
neſs of his deportment, and his affecting the manner and garb of a ſoldier (x). An acci- (zjwitfon's Hig. 
dental affair induced King James to publiſh more of his mind in this reſpect than he in- 1 
tended, or indeed than it was any way fit he ſhould. The caſe was this; the Nobility y 
of England in general were much diſpleaſed with this Monarch's profuſion of honours, 
ſo _y to the practice of his predeceſſor, and which, they apprehended, leſſened the ; 
dignity of the Peerage (). Yet what troubled them moſt was, the vanity of ſome Gentle- („) Angabe of the 
men of large eſtates, who, by mere dint of money, procured to themſelves either Scotch Neien of Kinz 
or Iriſh titles of Viſcounts and Earls, in right of which they pretended to take place of _ 
Engliſh Barons. To remedy this grievance a petition was drawn up, and preſented to the 
King, in which the matter was ſtrongly but ſuccinctly ſtated ; which petition was ſub- 

' ſcribed by thirty-three of the Nobility, amongſt whoſe names the Earl of Eſſex makes 
the third. King James was highly diſpleaſed with this application, and, as if he had 
conſidered it as flowing entirely from the Earl of Eſſex, diſcharged upon him the greateſt 
part of his reſentment, making uſe, as we att told, amongſt others, of this expreſſion, 
1 fear thee not Eſſex, if thou waſt as well beloved as thy father, and had forty thouſand men at 
thy heels (z). This ſowre treatment at Court gave the Earl ſo much a greater reliſh for (-)witor's xi. 
his military expeditions abroad, which, with no other reward than the increaſe of his re- 2 Great Britain, 
utation, he followed the two next ſummers; and, in 1624, when the States of the 8 
United Provinces were allowed to raiſe four regiments, conſiſting of ſix thouſand men in 
England, he commanded a third, and the Lord Willoughby the fourth, which is the 
more remarkable, as theſe two noble Peers were afterwards at the head of oppoſite armies 
in our unfortunate Civil War; the Lord Willoughby, by the title of Earl of Lindſey, 
having the command of the King's army, as the Earl of Effex had of that of the Parlia- 
ment (a). This expedition was none of the moſt fortunate, and a great ſickneſs breaking («) witen's Ac- 
out in the army carried off the Earl of Southampton and his ſon, and the Earl of Ox- ng of tion 
ford, who died before Breda (b). In 1625 a grand ſupply was ſent from England, but, 858 
by ſome ill management, the forces were kept ſo long on board the tranſports, that an (en. 
epidemick diſtemper broke out amongſt them, which differed very little from the plague, 2 
and carried off the greateſt part (c). Upon the death of King James, and a Parliament 
being ſummoned to meet at Oxford, the Earl of Eſſex came over in the ſummer, and eBags dont 


count of his own 


found the plague raging at home, and with no leſs violence at Oxford than at London (d). life, cap. vii. 
That Parliament breaking up abruptly, his Lordſhip went from Oxford to his brother „ In of 
the Earl of Hertford's houſe in Wiltſhire, where he remained for ſome time. Out of 4 Reign of 
this retirement he was drawn by an order from the King to repair to Court, with inten- Chal J. 
tion to employ his Lordſhip in an expedition againſt Spain; to which he was eaſily per- 
ſwaded, as having an inclination to carry ſtill higher that reputation which, under his 
noble father's happy command, the Engliſh had attained at Cadiz (e). He was not, how- (% witfon's Ac- 
ever, ſo fortunate, and, indeed, there hardly ever was an attempt made by the Engliſh . of brown 
that did leſs credit either to their courage and conduct, than this naval enterprize, which, ” 
as it was badly contrived, was ſtill worſe executed [EZ]. At his return he waited upon 
the King, and gave him a ſhort account of the diſappointments they had met with, and 
of the cauſes of thoſe diſappointments; afrer which he did not remain long at Court, 
where he was, in ſome meaſure, out of his element, but returned to his old ſeat in Staf- 
fordſhire, where, for a few weeks, his friends and his books took up all his time (F). (H win anden x 
In the ſummer of 1626 he returned again to his command in the Low-Countries, and gw Wor 
marched with the reſt of the army into the Duchy of Cleves, where, that year, they had no 
great ſucceſs ; and yet the Engliſh forces abroad were ſo miſerably harraſſed with fatiguing 
marches, and dangerous diſeaſes, flowing from an unwholeſome climate, that it was thought 
expedient to embody all the four regiments in one corps, under the command of General 
Morgan, and to march that into the country of Bremen; upon which the Earl of Eſſex, 
conceiving it not for his honour to remain abroad, thought fit to return home (g). He 9 Wilfon's Ac- 


arrived in England at a time when it might have been expected that his martial genius, r 


[LE] Which as it was badly contrived, was fil! to raiſe his reputation with the le; for at firſt it 

Woyſe executed.) It was a very unlucky omen, at the was intended that he ſhould have commanded the 

very beginning of a new reign, to undertake fo ſtrange fleet (16), afterwards Sir Edward Cecil was choſen for (16) See Sir Wil 
an expedition as this was, of which none who were that command, and for that purpoſe created Viſcount liam Monſon's 
competent judges had any hopes at all. The reaſon Wimbledon. The Earl of Eſſex and he were great Naval Trafts in 
alfgned for it was, the ill uſage received from Spain, friends, and therefore the King ſent for the Earl, and CÞv'<bill's Col- 
in the nepotiation for the 's marriage, and in prevailed upon him to * voyage in quality of Vice- 9 
the buſineſs of the Palatinate; but the truth was be- Admiral (17). The and tranſports conſiſted of (7) Arthur wwil- 
lieved to be, that it was to gratify the Duke of Buck - about one hundred and twenty fail, having about fix- ſon's Account of 
ingham's reſentment againſt the Conde Olivarez, and teen thoufand ſeamen and ſoldiers on board, They — 2 life, 

: | | failed, Þp- | 
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1680 


( Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p. 9. 


61) See Frank- 
land's Annals, 
Ruſhworth's 
Collections, and 
the Compleat 


Hiſt, of England, 


() Wilſon's Ac- 
count of his own 
life, cap. viii. 
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and military experience, would have recommended him to ſome conſiderable command, 
great preparations being made, at that juncture, for an expedition in ſupport of the French 
Proteſtants, There is no doubt of the Earl's affect ion for that cauſe, or of his willing- 
neſs to hazard his life upon ſuch an occaſion; but, as the Duke of Buckingham had 
formed a reſolution to command in chief, we need not wonder that the Earl of Eſſex, 
who valued himſelf not a little on the antiquity of his family, declined ſerving under him, 
and, to avoid all invitations, retired, as uſual, to his ſeat at Chartley (5). He came up, 
however, the next year, to attend his duty in Parliament, where things ran very high 
and ſuch as had no good will to the great favourite, puſhed him, with much violence, to 


the great diſpleaſure of his Royal Maſter, and by impeding the publick ſervice to the 


no ſmall detriment of the nation (i). We find the Earl of Eſſex again at Chartley in 
the ſummer following, when, upon the murder of the Duke of Buckingham, he diſpatch. 
ed Mr Wilſon, now become his Secretary, to Portſmouth, who performed his journey, 
of near three hundred miles, in three days, which argues that he went upon ſome buſineſs 
of conſequence, but of what nature is to us entirely unknown (4). The winter of that 
year the Earl ſpent at the houſe of his brother the Earl of Hertford, at Netley in 
Wiltſhire, which wrought a notable change in his circumſtances. There happened to be 


with his ſiſter the Counteſs of Hertford, as a viſiter, one Mrs Elizabeth Paulet, a very 


(!)Athen. Oxcn. 
Vol. II. col. 92. 


(m) Whitlock e's 
Memerials, p. 15. 


(n) Wilſon's Ac- 
count of his own 


life, cap. ix. 


(o) Winſtanley's 
Engl. Worthi:s, 
P. 332 


p)] Wilſon's Ac- 
count of his own 
life, Cap. ix. 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 93. 


tron to the Poets; methods that, in thoſe ſtirring and tumultuous times, raiſed him a 


(7) Codrington's 
Life of Robert 
Earl of Eſſex. 


Wilſon's Hift. of 


GreatBritain &c. 
Þ- 7 36. 


() Strafford's 


Letters, Vol. I. 
P · 205, 232. 


(s) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 50. 


(e) Dugdale's Ba- 
ronage, Vol. II. 
p. 450. 


(s) Frankland's 

Annals, Sir Wm. 
Monſon's Naval 

Tracts. 


beautiful young Lady, daughter to Sir William Paulet, of Eddington in the ſame county, 
who was a natural ſon of the Marquis of Wincheſter's (I). With this Lady the Earl was 
ſo much taken, that ſhe was preſſed to ſtay the Chriſtmas holidays; and, notwithſtandin 

the misfortunes he had met with from his firſt unlucky marriage, the Earl concluded this 
with ſome precipitation, marrying his ſecond Lady in the ſpring of the year following 
(n). It was in conſequence of this marriage, and the diſlike which the new Counteſs had 
to him, that the Earl was forced to part with Mr Arthur Wilſon, in whom he had re- 
poſed the greatcſt truſt and confidence (n). This ſhews that the Earl was far from being 
a moroſe huſband ; and yet, in a ſhort time, there grew ſome ſuſpicions of this Lady's 


behaviour; notwithſtanding which the Earl owned a child of which ſhe was brought to 


bed, and cauſed it to be baptized by his own name Robert, which ſon of his lived to be 
about five years old (o); but the Earl was divorced from his Lady in about two years, on 
account of her familiarity with one Mr Uvedale; and, from this time, his Lordſhip ſeems 
to have laid aſide all thoughts of the Ladies, and to have addifted himſelf entirely to cares 
of another nature (p). His temper differed, in many things, from that of his father, who, 
notwithſtanding he endeavoured to imitate in others, more eſpecially in courting the fa- 
vour of the people, careſſing the Miniſters that were looked upon as puritannically affect- 
ed, profeſſing an extraordinary friendſhip for military men, and being likewiſe a kind pa- 


great character, and enabled him to become an inſtrument either of much good, or of 
much hurt, to the publick (2). There is no notice taken in any of our Hiſtories, pub- 
lick or private, of this Nobleman's going to Ireland, ſo that we are abſolutely ſtrangers 
to the motives upon which he undertook that voyage; but that he actually went thither 
in 1632, and was extreamly well received by the Lord-Deputy Wentworth, afterwards 
the famous Earl of Strafford, is very certain, as well as that this produced very ſtrong 
profeſſions of friendſhip on both ſides (r). The Noble Hiſtorian tells us, that this was 
afterwards changed into an oppoſite diſpoſition, from the conduct of the Earl of Strafford, 
in reſpect to the Clanrickard family, for which he informs us, that the Earl of Eſſex had 


a great regard (5) ; as indeed he very well might, ſince the Earl of St Alban's and Clan- 


rickard married his mother (z), He paſſed his days after his uſual manner, either at his 
own ſeat, or thoſe of his friends, and, as occaſion required, at his houſe in London, 
fill the publick ſervice called him again into the view of the world, which was in the 
year 1635, when King Charles reſolved to vindicate his ſovereignty of the ſeas againſt 


the French and Dutch, who had formed a deſign of invading it (u). It was with this 
view that the King equipped a ſtout fleet, under the command of the Earl of Lindley, 


to anſwer the purpoſes before-mentioned and, at the ſame time, a ſmaller ſquadron, of 
twenty fail, put to ſea for the guard of the coaſts, and protection of the trade of Eng- 
land, which, with the title of Vice- Admiral, was commanded by the Earl of Eſſex; and 
both fleets had all the ſucceſs that could be defired ; for, though the French and Dutch 
joined their naval forces, they were able to do nothing; and, towards the cloſe of the year, 
the States ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to compliment the King upon the birth of the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, which, as a judicious writer obſerves, was a teſtimony of reſpect, * 
* 

ſailed, the Admiral from Plymouth, and the Earl of conſulting, giving orders, and Ying HO 
Eſſex with his ſquadron from Falmouth, on the 8th of which the ſeamen never minded; ſo 


October 1635, and, after ſome hard weather which time, and many men loſt, he thought fit to — 
they had reaſon to expect at that ſeaſon of the year, few days before the arrival of the Plate Fleet 


arrived upon the coaſt of Spain, where they performed came back to England at the very cloſe of the year (18). (13) See 
very little. The Earl of Efſex indeed took a fort, This untoward bufineſs did not fix the leaſt imputation wo 
that gave the ſoldiers an opportunity of drinking upon the Earl, who did what little there was done, 


freely of Spaniſh wines, and this threw them into fevers but was not able to engage the General to act with 


and fluxes. The Commander in Chief ſhewed himſelf that ſpirit neceſſary to preſerve diſcipline, and render 
LF. He 


every way unfit for ſuch a charge, he was continually an army viRorious. 
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purely from this diſplay of his Majeſty's power at ſea (w). In 1639 the foreign enemies ( 


of the King and kingdom having artfully wrought upon the temper of the Scots, and — 
excited them to rebellion, the King found himſelf under a neceſſity of employing force 


to reduce them, and, having raiſed a noble army, appointed the Earl of Arundel Gene- 
ral, the Earl of Eſſex Lieutenant - General, and the Earl of Holland General of the Horſe 


(x). 


Eſſex, with a part of the army, had orders to advance to Berwick, and, in his (x) Clarendon's 
march thither, he met with ſeveral Scotch Noblemen, who pretending to be well affected 1d, Retellien, 


to the King, informed him of the great ſtrength of their countrymen, of their march to- 
wards England, and of the great hazard he muſt run by approaching them with ſo incon- 


ſiderable a force. 


The Earl heard them, quickened, his march, took poſſeſſion of Ber- 


wick, found the Scots had, in realiry, hardly any forces, and, if the King had ſent him 
proper orders, would have marched on to Edinburgh, and reduced that people to their 


duty (y). The Scots, upon the approach of the King's army, addreſſed themſelves to 
the King's Generals, and eſpecially to the Earl of Efſex, with great humility ; the other 


Hiſt. Rebellion, 
two received their applications kindly enough, but Eſſex behaved with becoming dignity, . 39. 


ſent their letters to the King, and, when his Majeſty was prevailed upon to liſten to an ac- 
commadation, refuſed to have any concern in it, or ſo much as to receive the viſits of the 


Scots Commiſſioners till the pacification was ſigned (z). When there was no farther occa- (=) Warwick's 


ſion for his ſervice he was diſmiſſed, rather with coldneſs than civility, which could not but 


diſguſt a man of his high ſpirit (a). In 1640 the Earl of Eſſex both received and return- — 5 25 
ed mortifications, for the Scots broke through all they had promiſed, and raiſed a power- 
ful army, which obliged the King to have, once more, recourſe to a regular force, with (a) warwick's 


which he marched northwards ; but, in this expedition, the Earl of Eſſex had no command 


(b). 


Upon the death of the Lord Aſton, who was Warden of Needwood Foreſt, cloſe bellon, * 


by the Earl of Eſſex's houſe at Chartley, his Lordſhip aſked it as a favour to ſucceed him; 


and was refuſed in ſuch a manner, as he could not avoid taking it for an affront (c). 


On 


the 28th of Auguſt he ſigned a petition to the King, with eleven other Peers, to terminate 
theſe diſputes without blood, and for the ſpeedy calling of a Parliament (4). On Mi- 
chaelmas-day following the King appointed him one of the Commiſſioners for treatin 


with the Scots at Rippon; and when the Long Parliament was begun, which obliged the. 


King to think of popular meaſures, the Earl of Eſſex, together with ſeveral other Noble- 
men, was ſworn of the Privy-Council on the third of February (e). At this time the (+) Hit. of the 
Noble Hiſtorian is very clear, that, whatever diſtaſtes his Lordſhip might have conceived 
againſt certain men, or certain meaſures, he was perfectly well affected to the Conſtitution, morial, p. 37. 


zs well in Church as in State () [F]. 


Earl of Eſſex, and to devolve the power at ſea upon the Earl of Northumberland, 


In the month of May 1641, the Earl of Eſſex 


was made Lord Chamberlain of the King's Houſhold, upon the removal of the Earl of 
Pembroke; which was not well received by the angry men in the Houſe of Commons, 
who fancied that the Earl of Pembroke had loſt the King's favour by his inclination to 


them (g). 


At this ſeaſon ſome of the wiſeſt perſons about his Majeſty would have per- 
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Whitlocke's 
P. 31. 


p · 38. 


(y) Whitlccke's 
Mem. p. 30. 


Memoirs, p. 130. 


Memoirs, p. 130. 


(6) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p.35. 


(e) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 49. 


(d) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p. 36. 


Rebellion, p. 5%. 
Whitlocke's Me- 


Rebellion, p. 77. 


(g) Whitlocke's 


ſwaded him to have declared Eſſex General of his army, as the moſt effectual means of Memorials, p. 45. 
preſerving itz with which advice, however, he would not comply. On the other hand, 
thoſe who were for driving things to extremities, and had framed a bill for taking the 
militia from the King, propoſed to give the command of all the forces by land to the 


[F] He was perfectly well affected to the Conſtitution 
as well in Church as in State.) It is certainly a thing 
difficult enough, to come at the true character of the 
principal perſons on both ſides in this unhappy war; 
yet with reſpe& to the Earl of Eſſex it is generally 
agreed, that he was a Nobleman of very upright inten- 


(19) Memoirs of tions. Sir Philip Warwick (19), who ſpeaks the leaſt 


the Reign of 


Charles I, p. 130. 


favourably of him, allows, that he was no ill ſoldier, 
and valued much among the men of that profeſſion; 
he ſays he was a man much diſobliged at Court, and 
of ſuch a natural confuſed ſpirit, that he was not able 
to diſcern the ill conſequences of his indifference to- 
wards the Crown, but at the ſame time he confeſſes, 
the Court was not artificial enough to make that right 
uſe of him, which his intereſt amongft the ſoldiers, 
and his blunt, plain, Engliſh nature might have been 
formed into, by a ſeeming confidence. The Noble 
Hiſtorian tells us plainly, he had no ambition of title, 
or office, or preferment, but only to be kindly looked 
upon, and kindly ſpoken to, and quietly to enjoy his 
own fortune ; and without doubt no man in his nature 


more abhorred rebellion than he did, nor could he 


ave been drawn into it by any open and tranſparent 
temptation, but by a thouſand diſguiſes and cou- 


zenages. His pride ſupplied his want of ambition, 
and he was angry to ſee any other man more reſpefted 
than himſelf, uſe he thought he deſerved it more, 


and did better requite it. For he was in his friendſhips 

juſt and conſtant, and would not have practiſed foully 

even againſt thoſe that he took to be his enemies. 
VOL. III. No. 141. 


with a 
view, 


No man had credit enough with him to corrupt him in 


point of loyalty to the King, while he thought himſelf 
wiſe enough to know what treaſon was. But the new 
notions were too hard for him, and intoxicated his 
underſtanding, ſo that he quitted his own to follow 
theirs, who, as he thought, wiſhed as well, and 
judged better, than himſelf. He adds, that when he 
accepted the commiſſion to be General, he did it with 
a view of being the preſerver, and not the deftroyer, 
of the King and kingdom (20). We have this cha- 
rater fully confirmed by Denzil Lord Hollis, who 
could not but be well acquainted with this Nobleman's 
real intentions, and was too honeſt to miſrepreſent 
them (21). The kindneſs he ſhewed to ſuch of the 
clergy as fell under the diſpleaſure of the Biſhops, was 
owing to the compaſſion in his nature, and the ſince- 
rity of his zeal for the eſſentials of religion, as the Earl 
of Clarendon tells us (22), with great candour. * The 
Earl of Eſſex, ſays he, was rather diſpleaſed with 
the perſon of the Archbiſhop, and ſome other Bi- 
* ſhops, than indevoted to the fund ion, and towards 


ſome of them he had t reverence and kindneſs, 
as Bi 


Common Prayer, and obliged all his ſervants to be 
* conſtantly preſent with him at it, his houſhold Chap- 
lain being always a moſt conformable man, and a 
good ſcholar.” 


# 


(20) Clarendon's 
Hift, of the Re- 
bellion, p. 305. 


(21) Memoirs of 

Denzil Lord Hol- | 
les, p. 9, 21, 23, - 
24, 30. 


(22) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 77. 


ſhop Moreton, Biſhop Hall, and ſome other of 
the leſs formal and more popular Prelates ; and he 
was as much devoted as any man to the Book of 


1682 
©) Hift. 22 


ti) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p.47. 


(%) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 96. 
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view, in all ility, to gain over thoſe two great Peers entirely to their intereſis (/ 

When his Majeſty had 14 reſolution of 4 journey — Scotland, and ph 
it neceſſary to appoint a ſingle perſon to have the chief command in the. ſouthern parts. of 
the kingdom during his abſence, he, in the beginning of Auguſt, ſigned a commiſſion, 
appointing the Earl of Eſſex Lieutenant-General of all his forces on this ſide Trent, with a 
power of increaſing their number if it ſhould be found neceſſary (i). This mark of royal 
confidence could not be greater than that which was afterwards beſtowed upon him, in a 
very unuſual manner, by the Houſe of Lords ; for, having taken a reſolution to adjourn 
themſelves for a certain time, they, by an order, dated September gth, appointed a Stand- 
ing Committee, of which the Earl of Eſſex was Chairman (t). On the King's return 
from Scotland things began to run more and more into confuſion, the populace aſſuming 
a moſt unbounded liberty, and coming in ſuch a tumultuous manner to Whitehall and 
Weſtminſter, as created no ſmall apprehenſion, both to the King and to the Parliament. 


In order to remove this, the Houſe of Commons, on the third of January, petitioned his 


(1) May's Hiſt, 
of the Parlia- 
ment, B. II. p. 20. 


(m) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, P · 52. 


(% May's Hiſt. 
of the Parlia- 
ment, B. II. p. 4t. 


4e) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 156. 


te May's Hiſt. 
of the Parlia- 
ment, B. II. P+97» 


(9g) Whitlocke's 
Mem. p · 61. 


(r) Ruſhworth's 
Collections, 
Vol. II. P. ii. 
P · 16. 


(z) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. a 49. 


23) Echard's 
iſt. of England, 


p. 538. 


(24) Clarenden's 
Hift, of the Re- 
bellion, p. 117. 


to the Houſe of Peers, and ſtill more from his beha- 


Majeſty for a guard out of the city, under the command of his Lord Chamberlain the 
Earl of Eſſex, of whoſe fidelity to the King and Commonwealth, they faid, no queſtion 
was ever made (/), This his Majeſty thought fit to decline, and the very next day, be- 
ing the 4th of the ſame month, he went in perſon to the Houſe of Commons, and de. 
manded the five members (m). Upon the diſturbances which followed, his Majeſty 
thought proper to retire from his Capital, and requiring, upon that occaſion, his Houſe. 
hold fervants to attend him, the Earls of Efſex and Holland pleaded their 'obligation (n) 
to aſſiſt in the deliberations of the Houſe of Peers; upon which they were removed from 
their reſpective employments. We are told by the Noble Hiſtorian, that this was entirely 

the work of the Earl of Holland, who, when he found Eſſex reſolved and prepared to 
go, aſſured him they ſhould be both murdered at Hampton-Court, which engaged him to 
go with that Earl into the city; and this was ſo reported to the King, as to induce him to 
treat both with the ſame ſeverity ; which was not only a little imprudent, but proved, as 
the wiſeſt men in thoſe times thought, extreamly fatal (o) [G]. By degrees, and with the 
mixture of a great deal of art, the Earl of Efſex was wrought upon to accept the ho- 
nour, or, rather, to ſuſtain the burthen that was intended to be impoſed upon him ; and, 
about the middle of July 1642, he was declared General of the army raiſed: for the ſafety 
of the King's perſon, and defence of both Houſes of Parliament (p), and complimented 
with their votes of living and dying with him. It is believed, that the Earl accepted this 
office in hopes that it would have produced a ſpeedy end of theſe troubles; but he was 


quickly undeceived in that point, by finding, that the King had an army about him, and 


ſo much reſented his Lordſhip's behaviour, that he had cauſed him to be proclaimed a 
traytor, and refuſed to accept an application for peace, becauſe it came from his hands (). 


On the gth of September following the Earl of Eſſex marched out of London in great 


pomp and ſplendor, attended by both Houſes of Parliament, to the rendevzous of the ar- 


my, which was appointed to be at Northampton, where about fifteen thouſand men were 


aſſembled, and there his ſtandard, which was orange colour, was firſt diſplayed againſt 
the King (r). He marched from thence to Worceſter, his Majeſty being then at Shrewl- 
bury, where having recruited his army, and finding himſelf leſs at a loſs for men than 
for the means of ſubſiſting them, he began his march directly towards London (5), Octob. 
14th ; the Earl of Eſſex followed his Majeſty from Worceſter, but the King, being leſs 
incumbred with baggage, gained ground, and might, poſſibly, have accompliſhed what 
he had in vicw, if his Majeſty, diſdaining to be purſued, had not turned back, and, on 
Sunday, October 23d, engaged the army of the Parliament, under the Earl of Eſſex, 
between Keinton and Edgehill in Warwickſhire, where both ſides claimed the 2 

. | | | thoug 


he had by the favour and from the bounty of the Crown, 


[G] Extreamly fatal.) It is very certain, that, 
25 the Earl of Eſſex was coldly treated at Court, ſo 
he was never taken into the counſels or confidence of 
thoſe of the other party, who reſolved to hide from 
him as much as poſlible their real intentions, and to let 
him ſee nothing but fair pretences, that might induce 
him to become their inftrument (23). The truth of 
this appears by the meſſages he carried from the King 


even in reſpec to his office of Lord Chamberlain, was 


in accepting his white ſtaff, as was expreſſed by con- 
ferring it on him. Yet there. is ſomething very extra- 
ordinary, and at the ſame time nothing improbable, 
in what the Noble Hiſtorian ſuggeſts, that the taking 
viour upon the King's coming to the Houſe of Com- from him that white ſtaff, trivial as the circumſtance 
mons, and demanding the five members, for he in- ſeems, was the true ſource of the Civil War. 

ſtantly moved the Houſe of Lords to intercede on their reaſons thus (26): if the King had excuſed the atten- 
behalf, ſuppoſing them to be in real danger, and that dance of the Earl of Eſſex, had ſignified to him 


which had raiſed him to what he was (25) ; whereas (2) Se the ch 
the Earl of Eſſex had received great diſobligations, and racter of the 


allowed to have done full as much favour to the Court 5; p Warvick | 


the King's reſentment would have been fatal to them ; 
at which thoſe in the ſecret ſmiled, knowing well, 
that thoſe members were to the full as ſecure as the 
King himſelf (24). It is indeed ſtrange that he al- 
tered his reſolution upon any thing told him by the Earl 
of Holland, becauſe: he was a man of whom he had 
formerly no opinion. But, as the Earl of Claren- 
don juſtly o „ it was much ſtranger that the 
Court ſhould make no difference in the puniſhment of 
their offences, where there was ſo wide a difference 
between the perſons. The Earl of Holland held all that 


ſo much, and continued him in his employment, 
he would never have accepted the commiſſion to be 
General of the Parliament's army, from the punftua- 
lity of his temper, and the conſideration of his being 
immediately in the King's ſervice. If he would not 
have accepted that commiſſion, there could have been 
no army, for it was chiefly his reputation that raiſed 1t, 
in which alſo Whitlocke agrees (27), and if no army 
could bave been raiſed, an agreement muſt have 

made, which would have prevented all the misfortunes, 
miſchicfs, and miſeries, that afterwards enſued. 


27 This we fi 
40 handſome!) 
expreſſed in 
May's Hiſtory o 
| the Parliament 
[EH] Though 
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though neither had any great teaſan HJ. He retited. after this diſpute with his forces to 
Warwick, and from thence returned in obedience to the preſſing ſollicitations of the Par- 
liament, with as much diligence as it was poſſible, to London, where he was received 
with all the reſpect and veneration poſlible ; on the 7th of November had the thanks of 
the Houſes given him in a very ſolemn reſolution, and a preſent beſides of five thouſand 
pounds (7). Theſe ceremonies were diſturbed by the approach of the King's army, () Whitlocke's 
which, having taken Reading, continued their march directly to London, Prince Rupert i=: 2 5+. 
making himſelf maſter of Brentford. The Lord-General Eſſex went immediately to leon, Vol. Il. 
Turnham-Green, where he aſſembled his forces, which were greatly augmented by the f.. 
timely arrival of the city trained-bands under the Earl of Warwick, who gave up his 

command as ſoon as he came to the army, which faced the King's troops all day, but 


1683 


ſuffered them, at length, to retire, without fighting (2). This was a tranſaction attended (0 Whitlocke's 


with much wonder on both ſides: the Noble Hiſtorian ſays, that the Earl of Eſſex made Waris Ile. 
the right ufe of the ſuperiority. of his troops, by keeping them in order of battle, the moin, p. 233. 
major part of them being ſuch as he could not have relied on if he had engaged, but 


ſeems to blame the King for not attacking them (w); and Sir Philip Warwick is of the () H. of the 


fame opinion (x). On the other hand Whitlocke aſſures us, the King's army was in a w.. 
very indifferent condition in all reſpects, and had not ammunition enough to have ſerved ( warnick's 


them for a briſk charge ()). The beginning of the year 1643 was ſpent in a treaty, the Memoirs, p. 233. 
Parliament having ſent Commiſſioners for that purpoſe to Oxford, and, at the requeſt of % jus, 
the King, enlarged the time originally allowed them to the 15th of April; and the 8 65. 
very ſame day, the treaty breaking off abruptly, the Earl of Eſſex began his march with 

their army towards Oxford (z). It was the deſire of ſome of the moſt active men in the (z) Ruſhworth's 
party, that the Earl might ſtrike at the root as they called it, that is, beſiege Oxford, A . 
and make himſelf maſter of the perſon of the King; but whether he found that imprac- | 
ticable, or was not much inclined to that ſervice, ſo it was, that he turned off to Read- 


ing, which he inveſted on the 17th; Sir Arthur Afton commanded in it for the King, 


with a garriſon of between three and four thouſand men ; but the rown, being a long and 


King's if all his forces had been with him, but ſome of 


army that engaged was actually more numerous, it was 


action. It is certain that the King was the aggreſſor 


behaviour of the Earl of Eſſex, what follows is the 


(3) May's Hiſt. 
of the Parlia- 
went, B. III. 
þ18, 19, 


7 irregular 


IH] Though neither had any great reaſon. ] Who- * fiercely upon the left wing of the other, (conſiſting 
ever looks for truth in Hiſtory will find it difficult e- moſtly of horſe) and prevailed altogether, for the 
nough to be met with in moſt caſes, but in none more Parliament troops ran almoſt all away in that wing, 
viſibly than in the accounts given us of battles, where, and many of their foot companies diſmayed with 
generally ſpeaking, they rather diſcover the inclina- their flight, fled all away before they had ſtood one 
tions of the writer than the real ſtate of facts, which charge; Colonel Eſſex being utterly forſaken by that 
are alſo very difficult to be got at. In point of num- whole brigade which he commanded, went himſelf 
bers the armies were not very unequal, that of the Earl * into the van, where he performed excellent ſervice 
of Eſſex would have been ſuperior in this reſpe& to the * both by direction and execution, till, at the laſt, 
he was ſhot in the thigh, of which he ſhortly after 
died. Some part of their diſheartening was cauſed 
by the revolt of their own ſide, for Sir Faithful For- 
teſcue, at the beginning of the fight, inſtead of 
much worſe armed; a great part of it conſiſted of © charging the enemy diſcharged his piſtol. on the 


8 

his beſt. regiments did not come up till the battle was 
Weiſhmen, who had nothing but pitchforks and cud- ground, and with his troop wheeling about ran to 

0 

5 

F 

c 

8 


in a manner over. On the other hand, if the Kiag's 


gels, but they came to their buſineſs with a good will, the King's army, to whom he had formerly given 
and as they charged with the firſt, ſo ſuch as returned *© notice thereof by his Cornet. The Parliament army 
from that field picked up arms ſufficient to make a had undoubtedly been ruined that day, and an ab- 
better appearance when they were next called to * ſolute victory gained on the King's fide, if Prince 
Rupert and his purſuing troops had been more tem- 
perate in plundering ſo untimely as they did, and 
had wheeled about to aſſiſt their diſtreſſed friends in 
other parts of the army; for Prince Rupert followed 
the chaſe to Keynton town, where the carriages of 
the army were, which they preſently pillaged, uſing 
moſt juſt and the moſt particular of any that I have * great cruelty, as was afterwards related, to the un- 
met with (28). * The Earl of Lindſey, with a pike. armed waggoners and , men; a great num- 
in his hand, led on the main body of the army, in © ber of the flying Parliament ſoldiers were flain in 

* which was the King's own regiment, encountered by that chaſe, which laſted two miles beyond Keynton, 
the Lord General Eſſex, who expoſed himſelf to all the © and fo far till the purſuers were forced to retire, 
danger that a battle could make, firſt leading on his having met with Colonel Hampden, who marched: 
* troop, then his own regiment of foot, and breathing * with the other brigade of the army that brought on 

* courage into them, all being diſſuaded by divers * the artillery.” As to the King's ſtandard it was given 
* from engaging himſelf too far, he returned to the by the General to his Secretary Mr Chambers, from 

* reſt of the army to draw them on. The chief regi- whom it was taken by one Captain Smith and carried 

© Ziments having begun the battle, Sir Philip Staple- back to the King, to whom the General intended to 

* ton, with a brave troop of gentlemen (which were have reſtored it in caſe it had not been thus reco- 

the General's life-guard, and commanded- by him) vered (29)- The Parliament claimed the victory on (29) As appears 
© 

6 

6 


in this battle, from a point of honour, that he would 
not be purſued, or rather, becauſe he accounted it a 
dangerous thing to continue his march to London with 
ſuch a force in his rear. In reference to the perſonal 


charged the King's regiment on their right flank. account of their keeping the field of battle, for they by the relation 
within their pikes, and came off without any great food all night upon the ſame ground where the King's {nt ah oo 
hurt, though thoſe pikemen ſtoutly defended them- army was drawn up; and as to the King's title to the —_— 
ſelves, and the muſqueteers, being good firemen, victory, it conſiſted in taking of Banbury the next day, ” 
played fiercely upon them. The battle was hot at from whence it appears that great faults were com- 
that place, and ſo many of the King's fide ſlain, mitted on both fides. If the Earl of Eſſex had 
that the Parliament army began to be victorious marched to Banbury, the reputation of his arms had 
there, they took the ftandard-royal, the bearer, been much raiſed, which at that time was a thing of 

Sir Edward Varney, being ſlain, and the General, the great conſequence, and if after the taking of Banbury 

* Earl of Lindſey, fore wounded, was taken priſoner. the =_ had marched to London, he would have | 


But the ſame fortune was not in every part, for the reaped all the fruits of a victory whether he had it or (30) see War- 


King's right wing, led by Prince Rupert, charged not (30). 1 T, wick's Mcmoirt, 
7 


1684 


4) Hiſt. of the 
bellion, p. 315, 
316. 


6) Ruſhworth's 
ollect. Vol. II. 
P. iii. . 267. 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
bellion, p. 314. 


c) Whitlocke's 
em. p. 70. 


(d) Ruſhworth's 
Collect. Vol. II. 
P. ii. p · 291, 


le Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 322, 
3 


F Whitlocke's 
Mem. p. 71. 


(g) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p.342. 
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irregular built place, would not admit of proper fortißcations; and beſides, the garriſon 


wanted 
Colonel Richatd Fielding, 
ſentenced at Oxford to loſe his he 


powder to ſuch a degree, that, in ten days time, it was ſurrendered ; and for this 
who made the capitulation, the Governor being wounded, was 
; but, however, he did not ſuffer (a). The articles 


granted by the Earl of Eſſex were but ill obſerved by his ſoldiers, of which he ' ſhewed 
his reſentment in a very high degree (5). After this ſucceſs great things were expected 
from him by the Parliament ; but a ſickneſs which prevailed in his army, and it's not be- 


ing ſupplied ſo well as hitherto it had been, weakened him very much, and put it out of 


his power to do any thing of importance; which ſo much irritated ſome of the leading 
men in Parliament, that they talked of removing him, and of giving the command to 
Sir William Waller ; but he being preſently after defeated at Rowndway-Down, put an 


end to that ſcheme (c). 


The Lord-General Eſſex was not at all a ſtranger to what was 


ſaid and thought of him at London; and, as he was a man of great plainneſs and ſince- 
rity, he was reſolved to leave them in no doubt as to what were his rea] intentions; and, 
therefore, wrote the Parliament a letter of ſo extraordinary a nature (d), that we have 
judged it neceſſary to inſert it in the notes [7]. While the Earl, with his army, quar- 
tered about Thame in Oxfordſhire, they ſuffered not a little by the continual enterprizes 
of Prince Rupert, who had a numerous body of horſe in their neighbourhood; and his 
endeavours would, probably, have been more ſucceſsful againſt any other General than 


the Earl of Eſſex, who was not only extreamly vigilant, but alſo very ready to repair. in 


perſon to any poſts that were attacked, by which he prevented the ill conſequences that 
would otherways have attended ſudden impreſſions (e). All his care, and all his courage, 
expreſſed in their ſervice, did not, however, entirely ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons; as, 
on the other hand, his Lordſhip was very far from being well pleaſed with that temper 
which prevailed amongſt them ; and moſt of the Nobility who had hitherto concurred 
with them, inclined now to the Earl's opinion (F). At this juncture it appears, from 
the beſt authority, that the King and the Earl of Eſſex were equally deſirous of putting 
an end to this unhappy war, and that each had it in his power, as well as will, to have 


accompliſhed this good deſign, if both had not ſuffered themſelves to be fatally diverted 
from their intentions, and thereby loſt an opportunity, the like of which never offered 
itſelf to either of them any more (g) [K]. The Kirg, over-perſwaded by thoſe who had 


[7] Ts inſert it in the notes.) We have in another 


place mentioned the diſpoſition of the Parliament at 
this juncture, when two parties, that agreed in no- 
— joined in preſſing the Earl to advance to- 
wards Oxford, one deſiring nothing ſo much as to 
make an end of the war, and the other, with equal 

aſſion, thirſting for the deſtruction of the King; the 

ord General Eſſex knew, that the former was as 
much out of his power as the latter was diſtant from 
his will. It was very much againſt his judgment that 
he advanced to Thame, where the heat of the weather, 
and the marſhineſs of the ſoil, increaſed the diſtemper 


in his army, ſo that hundreds were diſabled in a day; 


(31) Ruſh- 


tions, Vol, II. 
P. iii. p. 290, 291. 


© Stapleton and Colonel Goodwin 


letter (31). 
-worth's Collec- , TnL 


yet he ſtill received the ſame preſſing 2 from 
London, in anſwer to which he wrote the following 


Mr Speaker, 


Would have given you the true relation of the 
I ſkirmiſh on Sunday laft, between ſome of the 
© horſe and the enemy near 2 but Sir Philip 

ing then upon the 
* ſpot, I refer the relation thereof unto them. Since 


when, being informed that the King had ſent more 


forces to Buckingham to maintain that place, and 
bring theſe parts into contribution, where the enemy 
ſtayed until the army came within two miles of them, 
and then made haſte away towards Banbury, not- 
withſtanding they had perſuaded the people that 
they would not quit the place till they had beaten 
me out of the country : I then underſtanding that 
they were fled, held it not fit to go to the town with 
my army, but ſent Colonel Middleton with ſome 
horſe to clear that town and coaſt, which they did, 
and then adviſed where to quarter with moſt conve- 
niency for our army, and moſt ready for the enemy, 
the Queen's forces being like to join with them very 
ſuddenly ; and that our army may the better ſerve 
the Parliament and city, and counties adjacent, and 
be more ſafely ſupplied with money from London, 
and lie moſt conveniently to join the forces with the 
Lord Gray in Northamptonſhire, I was adviſed to 
march to Great Brickhill, as the moſt fit place for 
all purpoſes, the enemies chief ſtrength being in 
s horſe, and this army neither recruited with horſe, 


the 


© arms, nor ſaddles, it is impoſſible to keep the coun- 
ties from being plundered, nor to fight with them 


but when and where they liſt, we being forced when 


we move to march with the whole army, which 
can be but ſlowly, ſo that the counties muſt ſuffer 
much wrong, and the cries of poor people are infi- 
* nite. If it were thought fit to ſend to his Majefty, 
* to have peace, with the ſettling of religion, the 
laws and liberties of the ſubject, and to bring unto 
« juſt trial thoſe chief delinquents that have brought 
all this miſchief to both kingdoms; and as my 
Lord of Briſtol ſpake once in Parliament, how we 
© may be ſecured to have thoſe things performed here- 
after. Or elſe, if his Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to abſent 
* himſelf, there may be a day ſet down to put a period 
to all theſe unhappy diſtractions by a battle, which, 
when and where they ſhall chooſe, that may be 
thought any way indifferent, I ſhall be ready to per- 
form that duty I owe you; and the propoſitions to 
© be agreed upon between his Majeſty and the Parlia- 
* ment, may be ſent to ſuch an indifferent place, that 
© both armies may be drawn near the one to the other, 
© that if peace be not concluded, it may be ended by 
the ſword : no officers of the army to be of the com- 
© mittee, nor no intercourſe to be between them. 


1 
I am your affured friend, 
ESSEX. 


Great Brickhill, 
| July 9, 1643. 


[X] To either of them any more.) In order to ex- 
plain this matter thoroughly, which is in itſelf equally 
curious and important, we muſt obſerve that factions 
ran very high both at Oxford and at Weſtminſter, yet 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the King and kingdom had 
the ſame views in both places, that is, were very de- 
firous of ſeeing peace reſtored, and the conſtitution pre- 
ſerved, by an a ent upon moderate terms. In 
order to this, the King was adviſed to publiſh the utmoſt 
conceſſions he was inclined to make, and to give the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances in his power with reſpe& to their 
being conſtantly adhered to, and then to have marched 
with his army, which was in a _ 1 — 

I i if he » 
directly up to London, which if Whidocke 


> 


: 
od $f 


= 
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the leaſt knowledge even, and perhaps! the leaſt Affection for, bis czüſe, having à better 
army than he had yet brought into the field, marched towards Glouceſter,” which, on the 
roth of Auguſt, he inveſted (0). It had a numerous garriſon, commanded by/Colbnel (5) Warwick's 
Maſſey, who made a vigorous and obſtinate reſiſtanee, and this weakened the King's army . 
exceedingly, which, ' without doubt, was leaſt fit for thut ſervice. The city of London | 
was greatly alarmed at the news of this ſiege, which affected them in their trade for the 
prefenth” and gave them a bad proſpect of their ſecurity for the future; the Parliament 

made an advantage of this diſpoſition in their own people, and, on the twenty-firſt of 

the ſame month, publiſhed an order, forbidding any ſhops to be opened till Glouceſter 

was relieved (i). In order to effect this, all ways and means were practiſed to ſettle the i) Rultworth's 
mind of the General, and next, part of the London trained bands and auxiliaries were F. ft. 5. 20 
ordered to recruit his army, ſo that, on the 29th of the ſame month, the Earl of Eſſex 

marched from Ayleſbury with an army very little ſhort of twenty thouſand men (c). He (eb, 
proceeded with much caution, and though his motions were obſerved by General Wil- Lat ef irs. 
mot, with a great body of horſe, yet he carried his point, obliged the King to raiſe the 

ſiege, entered Glouceſter in triumph September 15th, and, ſoon after, ſurprized Ciren- | 
ceſter, where the King had two regiments of horſe, and very conſiderable magazines (7). (ret, 
His Lordſhip continuing his march into Berkſhire, Prince Rupert, with his horſe, in- * > he? 
commoded his rear very much; and the King, with his foot, being arrived near New- 

berry, the Earl found himſelf obliged to fight, which accordingly he did, on the 20th of 

September, with very great reputation to himſclf, in reſpect both to courage and con- 

duct; though, afterall, it was but a drawn battle, or if any, the King had the title to 

the victory, for by it he opened a pMage to London, if he had loft no time in the pro- 

ſecution of that deſign, for which, it is ſuppoſed, he fought (n). But as he let flip this (7 Whitleck-'s 


marched to Reading, and from thence nearer London. His army being quartered at mu, p. 253: 
Windſor, and in the neighbourhood, the Earl, with ſome of the great officers, went to 

London, where the Speaker came to compliment him at Eſſex Houſe, as did the Lord 

Mayor and Aldermen of London, in their ſcarlet gowns ; and his behaviour at Newberry 

fight was magnified to as high a degree, as their eloquence could reach (x). The Earl (-) Rufworth's 
afterwards returned to the army; but, upon receiving orders to join Sir William Waller, p. m. . ho 
he ſent for anſwer, That he held it not for their ſervice; after which jealouſics daily in- VWhiteek=sAz- 
creaſed, and, at laft, a committee was appointed for recruiting and retorming the army, 
which gave him a great deal of diſtaſte (o) and uneaſincſs, yet his opinion, That he was () Ruſtworth's 
bound in honour to do nothing to the prejudice of thoſe who intruſted him, hindered him may 
from giving any countenance to the applications he received from the Lords and Com- 

mons aſſembled at Oxford, while thoſe in Parliament, who diſliked his conduct, took the 

neceſſary meaſures for curtailing his army, and making the forces he commanded inferior 

to thoſe at the head of which they had placed their own creatures (2). In the ſpring of (% 3 
the year 1644 the Earl of Eſſex, in obedience to the preſſing ſollicitations of his maſters, Ir b. 21, 24. 
marched into Oxfordſhire, and, advancing to Abingdon, General Wilmot quitted the 
town upon his approach, and retired towards Oxford, which gave him an opportunity of 

advancing within a mile of that place on one ſide, at the ſame time that Sir William Wal- 

ler, with his forces, came ka as near it on the other (q). The King was thought to (7) #2. of tt! 
be effectually blocked up in that city, and this ſituation of his equally alarmed his own © 2“ 
friends and the enemies of the Earl of Efſex. One of the King's Privy-Council appre- 

hended his ſituation to be ſo deſperate, that he adviſed him to render himſelf into the 

hands of Eſſex; to which the King anſwered, It was poſſible be might fall into Eſſex's hands, | 

but it ſbould be when he was dead (r). On the other hand, the inveterate party in the Par- () Warwick's 
liament apprehended nothing ſo much as that this might really happen; and therefore Hf . He. 
they wrote a ſhort and peremptory letter, directing him, in caſe of any application of that bellon, p. 397. 
kind, to do nothing without their orders (s). The King, on the 29th of May, quitted 


2) Whitlocke's 


beilion, p. 396. 
1 


” Memorials, Whitlocke (32), it is believed he might have done in Parliament by the exorbitant ſtretches of power 


. . . . 0 29 k * NI ia“, . [7 
opportunity, ſo Eſſex improved that negligence, and, with great diligence and dexterity, wuwic's H 


Oxford in the duſk of the evening, marched all night between the two armies, and got Memorials, p 89. 
| | ſafe Hiſt, of the Re- 


Þ by, his buſineſs ; but the King was prevailed upon by the 


which, by an obſtinate refiſtance, ruined his army to 
ſuch a degree as he could never retrieve. Sir Edward 
Ro Walker, who had the beſt opportunity of knowing the 
1 King's real intentions (33): in ſuch points, affirms, that 
lam Lilly's ig he was afraid ever to comply with that advice, from 
King Charles an apprehenſion that there would be no reſtraining the 
the Fiſt, licence of the ſoldiers, and that by concluding the war 
in this manner, he ſhould totally deſtroy his capital. 
But without 2 thing as to the King's 
motive, certain it is that he Jo his opportunity. 
As to the Earl of Eſſex, the zeal he ſhewed for the 
good of the nation, and the authority he had by being 
at the head of the army, gave many of the Lords cou- 
rage to ſpeak their minds freely, and to ſhew their 
liltaſte to violent meaſures ; but finding they loſt ground 
VOL. III. Ne. CXLII. 


Lord Culpepper to undertake the fiege of Glouceſter, 


which the Houſe of Commons afſumed to themſelves, 

and which the Republicans had with great addreſs 

transferred to a Committee, where they had a conſtant 

majority, the Lords propeſed to the Earl of Eſſex their 

retiring, with their friends in-the Houſe of Commons 

to him and the army for protection, which they judged 

muſt ſoon have brought thoſe who remained at Weft- 

minſter to a compliance (34). The Earl thought this (34) Clarendon's 
might prove a blemiſh to his honour, upon which the Hittory of the 
Lords, not thinking themſelves ſafe any longer where Rebellion, p.342+ 
they were, withdrew into the King's quarters. Thus 


this opportunity was loſt of doing all that the Earl 


took up arms to do, while his and the King's an- 
tagoniſts, by confidering nothing as juſt or unjuſt, 
but as it contributed to or claſhed with their views, 
brought their projects to bear, and the kingdom into 
confuſion. n 710 r 


19 H | (L] But 
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1) Warwick's ſafe qut of their reach (% Upon this the Earl of Eſſex ſent Waller orgers to ſol law-hiat, 
emoir?, 7-497: ig having a lighter —* of —— ; about this he made ſome ſcruples, but the Earl in- 
ſitipg upon his orders, Waller, at length, obeyed, but complained to the Parkameot, 

who wrote in very quick terms to the Lord-General, who ſubſcribed his anſwer, Your in- 

(«) Ruſhworth's ROCent, though ſuſpented, ſervant (n). He then marched into Dorſetſhire, where he took 
Colledt. Vol- Il. Weymouth, and relieved Lyme, while the King, in the mean time, with great ade|refs, 
Hiſt, of the Re- gave Waller the ſlip, and returned to Oxford on the twenty-firſt of June, When mn 4 
advantage over 


bellion, p. 397- ſhort time, he aſſembled an army of ten thouſand men, and, gaining ſome 
Waller, followed the Earl of Eſſex into the Weſt, where all the forces hE then had were 

(w) Warwick's (w). By the perſwaſion of Lord Roberts, who believed he had a great intereſt in Corn- 
Cn 909% wall, Eſſex was engaged to march thither, where, by degrees, the King drove him to the 
; ſea, and ſhut him up in ſuch a manner, that he could neither tell how to fight, or find 
any thing for his ſoldiers to eat. In this ſituation the King wrote hlm a very kind let- 

| ter, with propoſals for a treaty, which he rejected, as he had done a propoſal of the 

(x) Whitlecke's ſame ſort from the King's officers, aſſigning, as his reaſon, that he had no authority (x). 
Memoriz*,? 95 In theſe deſperate circumſtances his horſe, under the command of Sir William Balfour, broke 
Collect. Vol. 11. through, or rather ſlipped by, the King's army, and, on the firſt of September, the Earl 
ny *9'-*9®, of Eflex, with a few of the officers he moſt eſteemed, embarked at Foy, and eſcaped to 
Plymouth, leaving his foot under Major-General Skippon, who ſubmitted to be diſarm- 

ed, gave up their artillery and ammunition, and were conducted through the King's 
Y Whitlocke's quarters into thoſe of the Parliament ()). The Earl himſelf quickly embarked on board 
Mem. p. 10, q man of war, and returned to London, where he was received with all outward marks of 
Ruſhworth's reſpect and eſteem (z); which gave him, however, but very little ſatisfaction [L. In 
Contes. Vol. Il: the month of October, the armies under the Earl of Mancheſter and Sir William Waller 
7ir. © having joined, the Earl of Eſſex went down again, to put himſelf at the head of that ar- 
my which was intended to attack the King in his return from the Weſt to Oxford (a). 

Great preparations were made for that purpoſe, and great expectations there was at Lon- 
don of the event; but, before this could be accompliſhed, the Earl of Eſſex fell fick ; 
upon which a committee of Lords and Commons were appointed to viſit him, and to 
expreſs the affection of both Houſes to him; but, if we may judge from what Whitlocke 


[LI But very little ſatiifactioun] We have very Sir William Waller was taken off from from follow- 
full accounts of the ftate and ceremony with which the ing the King, and by that means the King was left 
Lord General was received by the Parliament, who at liberty to bend his whole force for the Weſt, af. 

| were extreamly well pleaſed with his ſending them the * ter my Lord of Eſſex, which he preſently did. At 
letters written him by the King's officers, and by his * laſt they left my Lord of Eflax at liberty to proceed 
Majeſty himſelf, on the ſubje& of peace. Perhaps ſome in that weſtern expedition, but with a reſolution ta 
amongſt them were the more ceremonious, as thinking let him periſh. He takes 19288 and ſome 
they dad him now in their power, and that, under- other towns, goes on as far as Cornwall, whither 

ſtanding as they did the art of raifing money, and o- the King's forces follow him at the heels, cut off al! 
bliging the people to pay for a rod to ſcourge them- * proviſion from him, preſs upon him exceedingly, 
ſelves, he might at length be laid aſide like an old ſtaff * and put him to very great ſtreights. 


(z) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, p. 409. 


(e) Whitlecke's 
Mem. p. 105. 


now they found their ſtrength increaſe, though at their 

firſt ſetting out they were not able to move without 

leaning upon him. 

of their former treatment, concerning which a Noble 

Vriter gives us a free and full detail, which cannot but 

prove ſatisfactory to the reader. 

the Earl's detaching Sir William Waller aſter the King, 

while he marched weſtward himſelf, contrary to the 

route that had been laid down for him, he proceeds 

(33) Memoirs of thus (35): * Accordingly he gave that account to the 
Denzil Lord Hol- * Parliament and Committee of the two kingdoms, 
Ws p. 23, 24,25» + ith his deſire of their directions. They were fo 
8 * mad to ſee themſelves defeated of their plot, that 


they would not, for many days, return him any an- end, they had not the {word in thoſe hands they 
fer at all; his diſobedience was blowu up and trum- * would have it, for to break the King's forces, well 
peted about by them and their agents: ſome of knowing they muſt then have had a peace, and ſuch 
* whom did not ſtick to ſay, It were better my Lord * a peace as had carried with it an eſtabliſhment of the 
* of Eſſex and his whole army were loſt and ruined, * King's government, a keeping up the Nobility and 
than the Parliament not obeyed, and that by their Gentry ; all things muſt have returned inte their 
conſents, he nor his army ſhould be looked after or proper channel, and the ſecurity. of the Parliament 
« cared for more: a maxim they have forgotten now, and kingdom being provided for, the law of the land 
* in the caſe of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his army's not * muſt have taken place, their arbitrary empire been 
« diſobedience, but open rebellion, but they were as at an end, and their deſign wholly defeated. There- 
good as their words then, and did moſt maliciouſly, fore my Lord of Eſſex muſt not be relieved, but ſa- 
* wilfully, and treacherouſly, (as to the Parliament's * crificed to their ambition; the King's army muſt be 
« cauſe, which they ſeemed to be zealous in) ſuffer yet preſerved, to give them a colour to new model 
General and army to be loſt, and the whole weſt left * theirs, and put the power into the baſe hands of 
* farther out of the Parliament's reach, than at any time their creatures, which ſhopld keep the kingdom in 2 
* before. Sir Arthur Haſlerigg poſted up to London, * perpetual bondage ; and 

breathing out nothing but ruin and deſtruction to the with the King, yet 

Earl of Eſſex, ſpoke it out in the hearing of ſeveral * nued to grind the faces, and break 

« perſons, that he would ruin him or be ruined him- * people, with taxes and free „to maintain an 
* ſelf. His malice and violence was ſo great at the army when no enemy was left; in a word, they oo” 
Committee of the two kingdoms, where he and his * vern by the ſword, the height of all miſery and fla 


6 party were prevalent, that a report was thence 
brought down to the Houſe of Commons, by which 


for the Earl, he was very ſenſible ' 


Having mentioned 


o 


He | 
a country encloſed with deep ditches — 2 . 


fences, that he could neither break through nor 
march away, but ſends letter upon letter, meſſenger 
upon meſſenger, to the Parliament, repreſenting his 
condition, and how eaſy it was, with a ſmall force 
ſent upon the back of the King's army, if but only a 
good party of horſe, to ſtop their proviſions and turn 
the tables, ſtreighten them, and free him, than 
which certainly nothing bad been more eaſy, and 
would have ſaved the kingdom a maſs of treaſure, 
and thouſands of good mens lives, which the con- 
tinuance of the wat, after that time, did coſt. But 
our maſters did not deſire then to ſee the war at an 


very any land can undergo,” | 


wy 


(M] 4 


Elb reh to him therefore had. an guqwerd form of .civility 
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has written por this fatiject, thete was ſomething more in the matter, and they Were in- 
ſtructed to make him à compliment of another kind (5) [M]. However that might (5) Rebworth's 
be, certain it is, that, when the Parliament army ſurrounded. the King's, who was much p. M. „ tt 
inferior in ſtrength, in the town of Newberry, and attacked him on the 25th of the Memorials 
month laſt mentioned, the Earl of Eſſex was not in that action, which the Parliament? =. 
called a victory, but the King made a good retreat, put his artillery into Dunnington- 
Caſtle, and, about a week after, having recruited his forces, marched thither, and brought 
off his train. After this engagement the Earl of Eſſex gave orders for lighting New- 
berry, with which the Parliament was much offended (c). On his return to London he (<) warsick's 
found things in great confuſion, and, which was not a little extraordinary, his two rivals, . Os — 
the Earl of Mancheſter and Sir William Waller, as much diffatisfied as himſelf, and, in moirs, Vol. I. 
point of truſt and confidence, exactly in the ſame fituation that he was (d). The Earl, 
however, was very fenſible of the hand that principally hurt him, and had formed a re- (4) Holes Me- 
o quick for him; in order to this he held a Council at Efſex- Houſe, _— 5.18, 19, 


wen | * 
* ö 


ſolution of being too qu 


at which were preſent the Chancellor of Scotland, and the reſt of the Scots Commiſſion- 
ers, Mr Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Stapleton, and other friends of the Earl, and to which 
Serjeant Maynard and Mr Whitlocke were invited (e). The point there debated was, the (+) whittocks's 
attacking Licutenant-General Cromwell in Parliament, as an incendiary z which was very Wem. p. 416. 
' fully and clearly opened by the Lord Chancellor Loudon, and the Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, who were prefent, were very hearty in the defign, and thought it 
might be executed with all the ſucceſs that could be deſired (). But the two Lawyers, % Fille Me, 
though they pretended to be no friends to Cromwell, threw cold water upon the project, whiriocie'sMe- 
and reprefented it in fuch a light, as intimidated the Scots Commiſſioners, and ſo the mat- uc, p. 11. 
ter ended at leaſt there; but Whitlocke owns, that the conſultation came to the know- 
ledge of Cromwell, who treated Maynard and himſelf the better for it, and, no doubt, 
hated the Earl of Eſſex for it ſo much the more (g). The Self- denying Ordinance, by (2) 164. 
which all the Members in both Houſes were to be deprived of their commands, was, by 
this time, brought into Parliament; and though it made a ſlow paſſage through the 
Houſe of Lords, yet it was at laſt carried, Sir Thomas Fairfax fixed upon to be the 
new General, and the elauſe for the ſecutity of the King's perſon left out of his commiſ- 
ſion; which was a plain indication of what was to follow, and of the true deſign of new | 
modelling the army (5). On the 2d of April 1645, the Earl of Eſſex ſurrendered his (5) Holle, Me- 
commiſſion, but not without ſome viſible marks of diſcontent (i). It was then thought Wiitie kel bie- 
proper to reduce a part of the troops that had ſerved under him, and that too without m=orial, p. 139. 
paying them; to which ſome of the horſe quartered in Hertfordſhire were not willing to ,;, Aube 
ſubmit, and the friends of the new model propoſed, as the ſhorteſt method, to cut coll. vol. 11. 
them to pieces. Me St John alſo wrote a letter to the Committee of Hertfordſhire, to *:' 7-25: 
excite the people to fall upon them; but theſe extremities were prevented by the Earl o ß 
_ Effex interpoſing, and prevailing upon them to acquieſce (x). In the beginning of De- 1 = 
cember, the ſame year, the Parliament voted, that the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be made a a 
Duke (J), as they had formerly voted him ten thouſand pounds a year; but he had no (/) Whitlecke's 
benefit by theſe votes, nor was there any great care taken for the payment of his arrears. —_ 
It is generally allowed, that, after he hid down his command, he began to have different 
apprehenfions of things, and to have been very deſirous of preventing thoſe miſeries that 
he plainly ſaw were coming upon theſe nations; his intereſt and credit were to the laſt very 
great, and ſome have thought, if he had lived longer, he would have endeavoured to 
have exerted them for the publick ſervice (m/) But, being ſeized with a ſudden and vio- () Ludlow”s 
lent illneſs, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, he died greatly lamented, at Efſex-Houſe in ,. POR 
the Strand, September 14th, 1646 (). The Parliament directed a publick funeral for 13 5 
him, which was performed, with great ſolemnity, on the 22d of Octoder following, in Nails,. 48 
the Abbey - Church of St Peter, Weſtminſter (o), when Mr Richard Vines preached his 
funeral ſermon to a very great audience, compoſed of perſons of very great diſtinction; G Veni, 
and the number would certainly have been much larger, if the Parliament had not made P. iv: p. 329. 
an order, that neither his brother the Marquis of Hertford, nor any who had borne arms | 
for the King, ſhould be preſent at that ceremony (p). Such was the end of this Great 8 
Man, in whom the title of Effex became extinct, and whoſe virtues deſerved, that his wn has 
[M] A complement of another kind.] : Whoever con- and yet very intelligible account, of that Janus-faced 
ſiders the cited in the former note, will very complement, for it is obſervable that theſe three Exzriz 
eaſily diſcern what te the dominant party were in of Eſſex were made unhappy by their virtues, flattered 
te an ST by got em Ae. 
| f e | . a 1 
ſhould have any 2 made Bit let us hear Whitlocke (37) The - Houſes bei (37) Memorials, 
him whoſe reputation had firſt raiſed them an army 1 informed that the Lord General was not well, and p. 108. 
that was a work. which he only coold do, but they * ſtayed behind the army, they ſent a Committee' of 
were now entering upon works which they very well the Lords and Commons to viſit him, and to expreſs 
knew he neither — — would do. OED the affections of both Houſes to him. This was not, 
(36); *. as was given out. -piece of courtſhip, but: I think 


.< Vol. II. but withal an inward mixture of xe<proach,: the farmer real, and there was cauſe enough that it ſhoald be 


77% ſerved to amuſe the people bot had a high reveretice “ fo, tha Genera having ſo highly  defſeored from 
for the General, the ri er $9; prevent his ab- them Vet there were ba bad defigns i him; 
ſtructing their deſigns. Whitlocke gives this cautious, * and were deſirous to remove him from his command, 
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memory ſhould be tranſmitted, to poſterity with, greater care an; agent 
hitherto paid to ir, and which we have endeavoured. to accompliſh. ..; 


| | | TE eee, 11821901 „ 

© becauſe they were jealous that he was too much in- then to boil up; hut he refolved. to erde thine 
* clined to peace, and favouring of the King and his and wanted not advice to thit end. But the jealou- 
party. I think I knew as much of his mind as others ſies upon him | who Was: a md ſt Faithful Aa ea 1 
* did, and always obſerved him to wiſh for peace, yet man,, and ſervant to the publick,i g Aren 
not upon any diſhonourable or unjuſt terms; be was trouble in his thoughts, andi theyi did) work p 
© a lover of Monarchy and Nobility, which he fuſ- with his enemies, that ſome gave out he ag; ; 
'< pected ſome defigned to deſtroy, together with Gen- vate intimation to forbear engaging in thi 

$ | | try, Miniſtry, and Magiſtracy, which humour began and for certain he was not in it“? 


+ 


x 43-4 
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D'EWEsS (Sir SyMoxps), Knight and Baronet, an accurate Hiſtorian, a judicious 
| Critick, an eminent Antiquary, an inquiſitive ſearcher into many different branches of 
(a) Weevar's Science, and a communicative, friend, as well as generous Patron. of learned men (a). He 


ö deſcended from a very antient family in the Low- Countries, his anceſtors retirin 


Fuller's Wor- hither very early (5), and acquiring a very conſiderable ſettlement in the county of Suf- 
- fol | . « | & + 1 | 1 or” . 

Nr - = folk; by which he was born to a large paternal eſtate, and was well allied in that county, 
ES as may be proved from indubitable authorities [A}. He, was, the ſon of Paul.D*Ewes, 
(5) Newcout's Eſq; by his wife Cecily, daughter and ſole heireſs, of Richard Symonds, of, Coxden. in th 
Repertorium, q 3 / WIE 4: W N enen. 71 ** n the 
Vol. I. p. 473. county of Dorſet (c). He drew his earlieſt breath, as, himſelf infornis us, at the ſeat of 

| his grandfather before-mentioned, December 18th, 1602 (4); and, having, acquired the 
Foal Moon. firſt tincture of letters in his father's houſe, the pregnancy of his parts became. ſo appa- 
ments, p. 633. rent, that, in the ſixteenth year of his age, he was ſent to the Uniyerficy of Cambridge, 
(4 Lig of Sir and entered a Fellow-Commoner there, of St John's, College, under the tuition, of the 
SymondD'Ewes famous Dr Richard Holdſworth, Lig das th, 1618 (e). It. does not appear either bow 
gies 3 long he remained there, or whether he took any degree 5 but this Is very certain, that, in 

Hark Libra. return for the great acquiſitions he made in that celebrated feat of the Muſes, he preſerved 
a filial reverence for the place, and expreſſed ſo warm a concern for it's reputation, as | 
(e) From the in- ſeems to have expoſed him to the reſentment of ſome peeviſh writers, who cannot bear 
13 28 that any notions ſhould be queſt ioned, and much leſs contradicted, w ich they, have once 

|  teancd Mr Ba embraced, or in favour of which they have thought fit to declare (f)., His inclinations 

Lives of the Pro- to collect the beſt materials, for the forming a correct and compleat. Hiſtory of Great 

ä  fefſvsinGreſham Britain, ſhewed themſelves very early, ſince he aſſures us himſelf, that he began to put 

r deſign in execution when he was not above eighteen years of age (g). He was no leſs (s) See this die 
{f) See Hearne's ſtudious in preſerving the hiſtory of his own times, ſetting down carefully. the beſt ac; =?) 
1 counts that he was able to obtain of every memorable tranſaction at the time it Gappened (J) But he ems 
 Nichollon's Hif- (5); an inſtance or two of which, and thoſe very curious jn their kind, the reader will find 10 tr wrde 
coral Library, in rh BJ. This laudable diſpoſition, in ſq young à man, recommended him to tw ann 

F. i. f. ff. in the notes [B]. This laudaple diſpoſition, in 19 young a man, recommended him — 
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[4] 4s may be proved from indubitable authorities] and ſeeing the Marquis of Buckingham diſcourſing 
In the pariſh church of St Michael Baſſiſhaw, there was, with two or three French Monfieurs, I joined to 
in one of the windows, a beautiful repreſentation of a them, arid moſt earneſtly viewed him for about half 

man in compleat armour, and his wife's pourtraiture * an hour's ſpace at the leaſt, which I had opportu- 
on the other ſide, which, by the inſcription, appeared * nity the more eaſily to accompliſh, auſe he, ſtood 
to have been in memory of Adrian D'Ewes, a lineal * all that time he talked bareheaded, I ſaw every, 
deſcendant from the very antient and noble family of thing in him full of delicacy and handſome features, 
Des Ewes, Lords of the diſtri& of Keſſell in the duchy yea his hand and face ſeemed the more accompliſhed, 
| of Gueldres, who retired hither upon the breaking out * becauſe the French Monfieurs that had inveſted him 
(1) Weever's Fu- of wars in that country (1). He died of the ſweating were very ſwarthy hard favoured men. That he was 
neral Monu- ſickneſs in the month of July 1551, having lived _ © afterwards an inſtrument of, much miſchief both at 
ments, p. 698. the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. He mar- home and abroad, is ſo evident upon record as no 
22 2 ried Alice Ravenſcroft, by whom he left iſſue, as ap- man can deny, yet this I do ſuppoſe procteded''ra- 
4 ** pears from his will (2), four ſons, Gerard, James, Fe- © thier from ſome jeſajited/inpendiaries about chim, than 
ter, and Andrew. His eldeſt ſon, Gerard D'Ewes, from his own nature, which his R ro- 
| (2) In Regiſtro lies buried in the iſle of Upminſter church in Eſſex, * miſed to be affable and gentle.” The ſecond 7 | : 
Curiæ Dom. Ar- having been Lord of the manour of Gains, alia: Up- is this {4 4488 FO OY rh Oe a (5) Ibid, fo.67.6 
| 3 minſter; he died April 12, 1591, leaving by his wife, February 1622-23, i there happened on Monday 
5 WY o 34 Grace Hinde, a ſon, Paul Dewes, Eſq; and a daugh- * the 17th day of zhis month, ſo ſtrange an accident 
| ter Alice, who married William Lathom, Eſq; who * as future 2 will ſcaree b ieve ity, for ile 
repurchafed this manor of Gains, alia: Upminſter, Prince of Wales began his journey from London into 
(3) Weever's Fu- Which he had ſold to his father-in-law (3). * Spain on Monday the 17th day of February, with 
neral Monu- [B] The reader will find in the notes.) In order to * the beloved Marquis of Buckingham, Sir Francis 
ments, p. 652. juſtify what has been aſſerted in the text, it will be © Cottington, and Mr Endymion Porter, only in his 
| ſufficient to produce two paſſages from our author's company, who, beſides the King himſelf, were the 
work, one of which ſhall be his deſcription of the great only men acquainted with the Prince's reſolution. 
| favourite Buckingham, when he was riſing in his for- Their going was ſo ſecretly carried, as none I be- 
4 tunes; and the other, his: ſutcinct detail of Prince * lieve'knew-of it in England ill they were landed in 
er Charles's voyage to Spain. As to the firſt, having de- France!: Thifough whitlr' kingdom they an 
0 


ed b 
ſcribed the tilting in the preſence of the French Em- * poſt-horſe into Spain. The journey was thong ef 
baſſador, * hs the — favourite of Lewis XIII, — being above eleven hundred Feil 
the Conſtable Luynes, on Monday January 8, 4620-21, miles by land; befides'the crüſſing the ſeas between 
in the Tilt-Vard over-againſt Whitehall, he proceeds Dover and Calais, as all men were generally enſadded 

(4) Life of Sir thus (4) : * After this moſt of the tilters; except the * at the adventure, oſten wiſhing id had been better 

SymondsD'Ewer, Prince, went up to the French Lords in a. large bam —— — all usw the Spaniards durſt 

fo. 53. . upper room of the houſe, ftandirig at the lower. end do the no hum ſd dung as his royal fifter 

„of the Tilt-Vard, and I crowding in ifter them, + and het” Moftrions offspyi 
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faryvives)"*Soon' after 
followed 
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followed the Lord Hayes, Earl of Carliſle, and 
« paſſed into France, to excuſe to that King the 
« Prince's ſudden and ſecret paſſing through his — 
dom without giving him a viſit. All men now too 
« it for granted, that the Prince's marriage with the 
Infanta Maria, the King of Spain's fiſter, was con- 
« cluded on, and that he went over only to conſummate 
© it, no man imagining that he would take up ſuch a 
« reſolution upon uncertainties, eſpecially occaſioning 
* ſo vaſt an unnec expence, at a time when the 
« King's wants preſſed him much. But God, whoſe 
« decree binds Princes as well as peaſants, had other- 
© wiſe diſpoſed, ſo as our royal ſuitor arriving at Ma- 
* drid in Spain on Friday the f, th of March, about 
three weeks after his departure from London, and 
taking ſhip for his return into England on the 75th 
of September then next enſuing, ſtayed in Spain a- 
bout ſeven months, in all which time he ſeldom ſaw 
or ſpake with the Spaniſh Princeſs, nor could ever 
receive a fair and fincere denial from her brother, 
although her marriage had been abſolutely diſpoſed 
© of by her father's laſt Will and Teſtament, he be- 
* queathing her to Ferdinand, ſon and heir of Fer- 
«* dinand II, the Emperor of Germany, who after- 
* wards did accordingly eſpouſe her. : 

[C] Unworthy of his notice] Before we give the 
reader this paſſage, it may'not be amiſs to obſerve, 


ie tam that our author's journal was entirely made for his own 
orretted private uſe' and advantage, and ſeems. to have been 
1 written purely for the ſecuring ſuch of his own thoughts 
oun 


as he was deſitous to review, and for preſerving ſuch 
informations as he received upon his enquiries (6) ; and 
as he had not any intention, or perhaps the leaſt fore- 
ſight, that theſe notices of his might be made publick, 


(6) This appears 
phinly from 
kyeral of the 
awhor's reflee- 
tions upon the 
fits ſet down in 
dis lie, whom he ſpeaks. We will now proceed to the re- 
marks made by our author. On Tueſday Septem- 
ber 28, 1624, going, as I frequently uſed, to viſit 
* Sir Robert Cotton, England's prime Antiquary, I 
there met Mr John Selden of the Inner Temple, a 
man of deep knowledge, and almoſt incomparable 
learning, as his many publiſhed works do ſufficiently 
witneſs, with whom Sir Robert, our joint-friend, 
brought me acquainted, and we held ever after a good 
outward r r but both of them being 
more learned than pious, I never ſought after, or ever 
attained, unto any great entireneſs with them, yet 
I had much more familiarity with Sir Robert Cotton 
than with Mr Selden, being a man exceedingly puft 
up with the apprehenſion of his own abilities." 


. ſo. b. u. 
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ſtrious times, it was the cuſtom, amongſt ſuch eminent 
perſons as had an opportunity of attaining extenſive in- 
telligence, to commit almoſt thing to writing; 
thus the learned and judicious Earl of Clarendoa wrote 
his own life (7) at large, out of which he drew a great 
part of his materials for his excellent Hiftory. Mr 
Whitlocke, in like manner, digeſted what occurred to 
him moſt worthy of notice into that large work of his, 
which has been fince publiſhed; and as different men 
have different ſentiments, ſo it may not be amiſs to 
quote here a paſſage of his relating to Mr Selden (8). 
Divers membem of both Houſes, whereof I was 
© one, were members of the Aſſembly of Divines, and 
* had the ſame liberty with the Divines, to fit and de- 
bate, and give their votes in any matter which was 
in confideration amongſt them. In which debates 


* Mr Selden ſpake admirably, and confuted divers of 
VOL. III. No. 142. 


(;) the ad- 
Vert! ement pre- 
fixed to his Hiſt. 
of the Rebellion a 
IN one Vol, in 


Oxon. 1732. 


(8) Whitlocke's 
emurals, p. 71. 


ſo nothing contained in them ought to be conſidered as 
any way derogatory from the reputation of thoſe of 


We ought likewiſe to conſider, that in thoſe indu- 
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J) He tells us. 
- fo himſelf in his 
preface, 


(m) Fuller's Wor · 
thies, Suffolk, 
cen p. 74» 


them in their own learning. And ſometimes when 
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they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their aſſer- "I 


* tion, he would tell them, Perhaps in your little pocket 
* Bibles with gilt leaves (which they would often pull 
© out and read) the tranſlation may be thus, but the 
Greek, or the Hebrew, fignifies thus and thus; and 
* ſo would totally filence them.” 

[D]; With luſtre to poſterity.) The title of this Mm 
book runs thus: The Journals of all the Parliaments 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, both of the Houſe 
of Lords and Houſe of Commons, collected by Sir Sy- 


monds D'Ewes, f Stow-Hall in the County of Suffolk, 


Knight and Baronet. Reviſed and publiſbed by Paul 
Bowes, of the Middle-Temple, London, Eq; Lond. 


1682, fol. 
It muſt certainly be allowed, that as this was a very 
at and uſeful, ſo it was alſo a very painful and la- 
Dorious undertaking, ſuch a one as few men would 
have ventured upon, and ſtill fewer would have ac- 
compliſhed, with that ſkill and accuracy which appears 


in this performance, the benefits derived from which 


might well have reſtrained ſome ſplenetick perſons 
from ſpeaking ſo ſlightly as they do of the author's 
abilities (9g). That account which he has given us of (9) Thom. 
his motives to this undertaking, and the manner in Hearne in præ- 
which it is executed is very large and ſatisfactory, and fat. Lib. Nig- 
a few paragraphs from thence will ſhew us what ſort 4 
of a work this is, and what ſort of a man he was who 
compiled it. Theſe are his words, | ; | 
* Becauſe I know the original Journal Books of 
either Houſe to be more judiciouſly obſerved, and 
more to be eſteemed, than the collections of any pri- 
* vate men, therefore I have diſtinguiſhed, by ſome 
© annotation or animadverſion, what is taken out of 
them, or what out bf any other material whatſoever. 
Nor are thoſe animadverſions of mine own at any 
time added, without ſome neceſſary motive, or upon 
* ſome good ground. Very copious indeed they are 
in the two firſt Journals of the Upper Houſe, and 
* Houſe of Commons, in ann. 1 Regin. Elia. becauſe 
© all matters of form were to be once for all diſcuſſed. 
* In all the other 
* infrequent. 
II confeſs it coſt me many days, befides other ex- 
pences, to bring theſe enſuing volumes to that per- . 
fection in which I now enjoy them. In which, be- 
ſides the abundance of the knowledge in this kind 
eſpecially gained by it, which Sir Edward Coke, 
Ent. a learned writer of this age, calls Lex Parlia- 
mentaria, I have, as I much defired, done ſome 
honour to the memory of that glorious Queen, Eng- 
land's royal Elizabeth, in that I have collected in one 
body the ſum of the agitations of all her Parliaments, 
or at leaſt ſo much of them as could poſſibly be ; 7 
gotten, being a work not only fingular, in reſpect | 
that I am the ſole enjoyer of it, but alſo becauſe I 
reſt confident, that never any other man attempted 
it, much leſs brought it to ion. Which I the 
rather believe, becauſe, w I was one day diſ- 
courſing with Sir Robert Cotton, the Prime Anti- 
quary of this our age, not long before his deceaſe, 
touching the two aforeſaid volumes he had of the 
Journals of this Queen's that I wondered he 


Journals they are more ſuccin& and 


imperſect ſtuff, he made me no other anſwer but 
that he was compelled to ftore up them, becauſe he 
knew not how to come by any better; and cer- 
tainly, if this work, which I have now by God's 
providence finiſhed, had been performed by any 

19 I * * other, 


would treaſure up in his library ſuch fragmentary and = 
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been ſome time before knighted. The ſame year, having occaſion to write to Archbiſhop 
Uſher, he mentioned, that Hiſtory of Great Britain, in making collections for which be 
kad already ſpent upwards of twenty, and, in the writing it, thirteen years ; and was ſo 
unfortunate as to let fall a hint, that this Hiſtory might, poſſibly, furniſh emendations in ULLTIOE 
(% Uſher's Let- almoſt every page of Camden's Britannia (n); which letter of his coming to light, among * e Ther 
ters, p. 496. other epiſtles to that learned Prelate, has drawn upon him the heavieſt cenſures, as if he Lada, 1. 0 
(% Vita Gutiel, had been prompted to this expreſſion from a mixture of vanity and envy, without any Wage is — 
Camdenia competent capacity (o); in which, perhaps, there is as much wrong done to him, as he reheat 
470. 1691, f. al. is ſuppoſed to have done to Camden [E]. In the Long Parliament, which was ſum- f. the other c, 
moned to meet November the 3d, 1640, he was elected to ſerve as a Burgeſs for the Genin 
Clean, town of Sudbury in Suffolk (p), and, on the 2d of January following, he made occa- rn. 
vol. I. P. ii, fionally a ſpeech in Parliament, in ſupport of the antiquity of that Univerſity in which he (0 71, 
— was bred (4), which has expoſed him to very ſevere ufage from Anthony Wood (r), Sprotti Cher; 
(p) Fuller's Wor- Thomas Hearne (6), and ſome other writers (/) ; but with how much reaſon or foundation m4 
a — Suffolk, muſt be left to the judgment of the reader [F]. July 15th, 1641, he was, by the favour () Nicola 
| | , of dy, po 


1690 


* 


(#) Ruſhworth's 


other, it could not have been hid from him, who ſanias of Britain, in the writings and letters of other 
* was a very ſedulous gatherer, as of other rarities, ſo / learned men. Nor did it ever after meet with any 
« eſpecially of parliamentary paſſages, for about the enemies that I know of, only Sir Simon D' Ewes en- 
* ſpace of forty years before his death. | © couraged us to hope for animadverſions upon the 
* Touching the rarities and treaſures of knowledge * work, after he had obſerved to a very great man 
contained in theſe enſuing volumes, to omit many. that there was not a page in it without a fault. But (7) 
4 U 


things, thus much it ſhall not be amiſs to premiſe, 


it was only threatening, and neither the world was 
that there may not only hence be gathered whatſo- 


the better, nor Mr Camden's reputation e'er the 
ever almoſt concerns the privileges, cuſtoms, and * worſe for it.” This is a very ſoft tranſlation of a 
uſages of either Houſe, but hiſtorical matter alſo very harſh paragraph in Dr Smith's Life of the ſame 
touching the Church and State, and in the whole author, in which he aſſures us (13), that this work (:3) vin C. 
frame may be frequently ſeen the admirable wiſdom was univerſally approved by all proper judges, one deni, p. al. I 
of her Majefty, and this her great Council, in the only, Sir Simon D'Ewes, excepted, who moved, ſays 
happy quenching of ſuch emergent differences as a- he, by I know not what ſpirit of envy, gave out that 
roſe, and in their timely proviſion againſt the am- there was ſcarce a page, Sc. In this track we find 
bitious Spaniard, the reſtleſs and irreconcileable ene- Biſhop Nicholſon in his account of the Britannia, 
my of her Majefty's religion, perfon, and realms. where he ſays (14), Some early attempts were made (14) Enelit tt. 
In all Parliaments, and ſeſſions of Parliaments, the buy an envious one Brook or Brookmouth, to torical Livy, 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, da, for the moſt * blaſt the deſervedly great reputation of this book, *: + 
part, much excel thoſe of the Upper Houſe, in va- but they periſhed and came to nothing, as did like- 
riety and abundance of obſervable matter, and in * wile the terrible threats given out by Sir Symmonds 
their copious and orderly relating each day's * D'*Ewes, that he would diſcover errors in every page.” 
paſſage. Let us now conſider the grounds upon which theſe 
© I ſhall not need further to enlarge myſelf, but great men have gone in prejudice to the memory of a 
here to ſhut up this preſent diſcourſe, this inſtant perſon, who for any thing that appears, had nothing 
Friday the zd day of February, Arno Dom. 1631, of that bad ſpirit which is here imputed to him. He 
that though through God's Providence I have fi- was ambitious of holding a correſpondence with Arch- 
niſhed theſe volumes, which are intended chiefly for biſhop Uſher, to whom, in a long Latin letter, he 
my own private uſe and my poſterity's ; yet I have 


gives an account of himſelf (15), of the pains he had (15) Archiihoy 
already entered upon other and greater labours, con- taken in collecting a great library of the choiceſt pieces Uſer's Letter, 


0 


(10) This ſen- 


ceiving myſelf not to be born for myſelf alone, ac- 
* cording to that old ſay ing, Melius mori, quam fibi 


* vivere (10).” 


that regarded the Engliſh Hiſtory, and adds farther, 
that he had ſpent thirteen years in his labours to com- 
pile an accurate Engliſh Hiſtory, to which he ſays he 


tence occurs The greateſt men may miſtake in their conjectures, was principally moved, by obſerving the many mi- 
more than once and this appears to have been the caſe of our author, in ſtakes of the commen writers, and indeed, ſays he, 
my _ reſpect to his being the only perſon that ever thought what can be expected from them, conſidering that even 


(11) Nicholſon's 
Hiftorical Libra- 
ry, p. 86. 


xreign 


of a work of this nature, for we find that it was not 


only thought of by another perſon, but in part exe- 
cuted, — it was the publication of tais that brought 
the more ample collection ef Sir Symonds D' ewes to 


ſee the light. A certain Prelate, who, upon other 


occaſions, ſhews himſelf no great admirer of our au- 
thor, has however done him all the juſtice imaginable 
with reſpe& to this (11). His words are theſe: 
* Heyward Townſhend, an eminent Member of the 
* Houſe of Commons, preſerved the debates in Parlia- 
© ment of her laſt fourteen years, which long after 
the author's death were publiſhed under the title of 
* Hiftorical Collections, &c. But this, as vaſt an 


.© undertaking as it ſeems to be, is only a part of that 


© more comprehenſive one of Sir Symmonds D' Ewes, 

« whoſe Journal of both Houſes, during her whole 
, was ſoon after given us S_ This was a 

noble ſpecimen of his ſteadineſs 

fecting what he had once undertaken, and may ſerve 


to convince us, that he proſecuted with ſpirit his reſo- 
lution of as eg the Hiſtory of Great Britain with him 
ic 


the records, h, as he himſelf aſſures us, he formed 


in the month of April 1620. 


As he is ſuppaſed' to have dane ts Camden. | 


diligence in per- juſt regard 


in the ſo much admired Britannia of Camden him/+/f, 
there is not a page, at leaft hardly a page, without 
errors. The reader will conſider that this was a pri- 
vate letter, written to a Prelate, whoſe ſtation in the 
learned world was not at all inferior to that which he 
held in the Church. One would have imagined, from 
what theſe writers have ſaid, that this Gentleman had 
publiſhed his ſentiments of the Britannia to all the 


p. 499% 


world, with a view to leſſen Camden's work, and 


exalt the merit of his own; whereas the fact, as the 
reader ſees, is quite otherwiſe. Beſides, amongſt the 
letters printed by Dr Smith, there is one from Sir John 


Savile to Camden (16), in which there is ſuch a num- (16) Camceni 
ber of corrections as may ſerve to render what our au- Epifiois, ?:; 


thor has advanced not altogether incredible. There is 
without doubt a great reſpect due to the memory of 
learned men, but then this ought to be joined with a 
} for learning and truth, which qualification 
being admitted, Sir Symonds D'ewes will not appear 
either ſo vain or ſo envious a perſon as they would make 


[F] Mut be left to the judgment of the reader-] 
It is to be obſerved, that this of Sir Symonds 
D'ewes was occafional, and involuntary ; a bill for 


b. 


1 a . 
We find the charge againſt this Gentleman very mildly four ſubſidies, towards the relief of the g's army in 
and modeſtly ſtated by Biſhop Gibſon in his life of the northern counties, had been twice read in the 
Houſe of Commons, and the Committee who- drew the 
bill, having placed Cambridge before Oxford, an oc- 
caſion was ſought to tranſpoſe thoſe names, when the 
bill came to be debated in a grand Committee of d 


Camden' 

RI folio Camden, prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his 

the ſecond edi- Britannia. Theſe are his words (12): * In the year 

1 tion, Londin, 1607 he put the laſt hand to his Britanzia, which 
1 jan. * gained him the titles of the Varro, Scrabo, and Pau- 


> 


a Cams 
lr. 


liſh Hife 


Jorary, 


Letters, 


Lmcent 
e, p. 36, 


11) See the title 
= [6]: 


took the Solemn League and Covenant, 


February 3d, 1643 (w). This did not hinder his havi 
his country, and a loyal affection to the 


ſtitution of 
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he adhered to the Parliament; and wowfind his name in the lift 
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1 
> a. 
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ing out of the Civil War, () | 

of choſe Members who wt 
purſuant to an order of the Houſe of Commons  _ 
ng a ſincere veneration for the con- ( See that lift 
perſon of his Prince; ſo that when er ef db. Pe 


1691 


* 


things came to extremities, and it was found neceſſary to purge the Parliament, by turn- lament in chat 
ing out of it all who were of ſuch old-faſhioned principles, and, for this purpoſe, a guard 4to, 


of ſoldiers was ſent thither, December 6th, 1648 (x). Sir Symonds DEwes was amon 
Thoſe that were left in the Houſe indeed, ſent to the commandin 
officer to reclaim him, and the reſt of the Members in his condition; but to no purpoſe 


the number (y). 


(x) Ruſhworth's 
Collect. Vol. 11. 
P. iv. p- 1353 


for he was never allowed to enter thoſe doors again ſo long as he lived. When it was (7 Heath Chro- 
thus put out of his power to render any farther ſervice to the publick, he gave himſelf up 
entirely to the proſecution of thoſe ſtudies which had been always the principal delight he 
enjoyed, in the innocent occupations of a private life. He digeſted into order the vaſt 
collections he had made, in reference to the antiquities of this kingdom in general, and (=), Theſe, or at 
ſeveral adjacent counties in particular; ſome volumes of which are yet preſerved, and re- 
main inconteſtible evidences of his wonderful diligence, and excellent diſpoſition (z). He 


whole Houſe, which was on Saturday January 2, 1640, 
and then our author ſtood up to prevent the putting 
of a queſtion, and ſpoke as follows (17): 

I ſtand up to perſuade, if it may be, the declining 
« of the preſent queſtion, and the further diſpute of 
this buſineſs. Yeſterday we had a long debate a- 
bout the putting out of a word, and now we are 
fallen upon the diſpute of putting one word before 
another. 
it got the precedence by voices at the former Com- 
mittee, nor will it be any glory to Oxford to gain it 
by. voices here, where we all know the multitude of 
borough towns of the weſtern parts of England do 
ſend ſo many worthy members hither, that if we 
meaſure things by number and not by weight, Cam- 
bridge is ſure to lofe it. I would therefore propound 
a more noble way and means for the decifion of the 
preſent controverſy than by queſtion, in which, if 
the univerfity of Oxford, which for mine own part I 
do highly reſpect and honour, ſhall obtain the prize, 
it will be far more glory to it than to carry it by 
multitude of voices, which indeed can be none at all. 
Let us therefore diſpute it by reaſon, and not make 
an idol of either place, and if I ſhall be ſo convinced 
I ſhall readily change my vote, wiſhing we may find 
the ſame ingenuity in the Oxford men. 
There are two principal reſpects, beſides others, 
in which theſe famous univerſities may claim pre- 
cedence each of other. 
* Firſt, in reſpe& of their being, as they were, places 
of note in the elder ages. DHS 
* Secondly, as they were antient nurſeries and ſeed 
plots of learning. 
* If I do not therefore prove, that Cambridge was 
a renowned city at leaſt five hundred years before 
there was a houſe of Oxford ftanding, and whilft 
brute beaſts fed, or corn was ſown, on that place 
where the ſame city is now ſeated ; and that Cam- 
bridge was a nurfery of learning before Oxford was 
known to have a grammar ſchool in it, I will yield 
up the bucklers. If I ſhould loſe time to reckon up 
the vain —_— produced for the antiquity of 
Oxford by Twine, and of Cambridge by Caius, I 
ſhould but repeat Deliria ſenum, for I account the 
moſt of that they have publiſhed in print to be no 
better. But I find my authority without exception 
that in the antient catalogue of the cities of Britain, 
Cambridge is the ninth in number, where London it- 
ſelf is but the e/ewenth ; and who would have thought 
that ever Oxford ſhould have contended for prece- 
* dence with Cambridge, which London gave it above 
twelve hundred years ſince? This I find in Gilda: 
* Albanius his Britiſh ſtory, who died about the year 
* 520, being the antienteft domeſtick monument we 
; have, page 60. And in a Saxon anonymous ffory 
* written in Latin touching the Britons and Saxons, 
page 39, who ſaith of himſelf, that he lived in the 
* days of Penda King of the Mercians, in the tenth 
Fear of his reign, and that he knew him well, which 
7 falls out to be near upon the 620. And, laſtly, 

I find the catalogue of the ſaid Britiſs cities, with 
: ſome little variation, to be ſet down in Nennius his 

Latin ſtory of Britain, page 38, and he wrote the 
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* ſame, as he fays of himſelf, in the year 880. They 


A «a a xa 


I account it no honour to Cambridge that 


collated 


© all call it Cair grant, the word Cair, in the old 
Celtigue tongue, ſignify ing a city. 

© Theſe three ſtories are exotick and rare monu- 
ments remaining, yet only in antient manuſcripts a- 
mongſt us, not known to many, but the authority of 
them 1s irrefragable and without exception. 'The 
beſt and moſt antient copies that I have ſeen of 
© Gildas Albanius and Nenniut, remain in the univer- 
© fity library of Cambridge, being thoſe I have vouched, 
* and the Saxon anonymous in a library here near us. 
© This Cair-grant is not only expounded by Alfred of 
* Beverly to ſignify Cambridge, but alſo by William de 
* Ramſay Abbot of Croy/and, in his manuſcript ftory 
* of the life of Guth/acus, ignorantly in thoſe elder 
days reputed a ſaint. The ſaid William goes further, 
© and ſays, it was ſo called à Granta flumine. This 


„p 19a, 193. 


eaſt a part of 


them, are in the 
library belonging 
to the College of 


Arms. 


place remained till a city of fame and repute a long 


* time under the reign of the Engliſh Saxons, and is 
called in divers of the old manuſcript Saxon An- 
nals Enanrecearren. And notwithſtanding the great 
devaſtations it ſuffered, with other places, by reaſon 
of the Daniſh incurſions, yet in the firſt tome or 
volume of the book of Dome/dei (for now I come to 
cite record) it appears to have been a place of con- 
* fiderable moment, having in it decem Cuftodias, and 


« a caſtle of great ſtrength and extent, and ſo I have 


done with Cambridge as a renowned place. 
* And now I come to ſpeak to it as it hath been 


* a nurſery of learning, nor will I begin higher with it 


than the time of the learned Saxon Monarch King 
* Alfred, becauſe I ſuppoſe that no man will queſtion 
or gainfay, but that there are ſufficient teſtimonies of 
certain perſons that did together in Cambridge ſtudy 
* the arts and ſciences much about the time. And it 
grew to be a place ſo famous for learning about the 
time of William the Firſt, the Norman, that he ſent 
his younger ſon Henry thither to be there inſtructed, 
* who himſelf being afterwards King of England by 
the name of Henry the Firſt, was alſo firnamed 
* Beauclerk, in reſpect of his great and invulgar know- 
© ledge. If I ſhould undertake to alledge and vouch 
© the records and other monuments of good authority, 
* which aſſert and prove the increaſe and flouriſhing 
* eftate of this univerſity in the ſucceeding ages, 

* ſhould ſpend more time than our great and weighty 
* occaſions at this preſent will permit, it ſhall there- 
fore ſuffice to have added, that the moſt antient and 
* firſt endowed college of England was Yalence college 
in Cambridge, which, after the foundation thereof, 
© as appears by one of our Parliament Rolls remaining 
upon record in the Tower of London, received the 
new name or appellation of Pembroke Hall. It is in 
© Rotu. Parliam. de ann. 38 H. VI. Numb. 31. It 
* appearing therefore ſo evidently, by all that I have 
* ſaid, that Cambridge is in all reſpects the elder ſiſter, 
© which I ſpeak not to derogate from Oxford. My 
* humble advice is, that we lay afide the preſent que- 


* tion, as well to avoid diviſion amongſt ourſelves, as 


to entomb all further emulation between the two 
* fiſters, and that we ſuffer the preſent bill to paſs as it 
* is now penned, and the rather. becauſe I think Ox- 
* ford had the precedence in the laſt bill of this nature 
© that paſſed this houſe.” 


lo Ajpeared 


See Sir Wal. 
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of this, with bis 
learned notes, is 

in the Harleian 

collection. 


(Y Fuller's Wor- 


| thies, P. 7 5» 


(c) Weever's Fu- 
neral Monu- 
ments, p. 693, 


(d )Life of Sir Sy- 
monds D' Ewes, 
fo. 47. 4. 


(e) Archbiſhop 
Uſher's Letters, 
p. 496. 

See likewiſe his 
preface to his 
Journals of the 
Parliaments of 


Q_ Elizabeth. 


See his let- 
ter to Archbiſhop 
Uſher before- 
cited, the Arch- 
biſhop's Anſwer, 
and other letters 
to Sir Symonds 
in that collec- 
tion. 


 (g) See this mat- 


ter explained in 
note [I]. 
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collated and tranſcribed ſeveral ancient records and monuments of - paſt times; 1 TR 


Brack Book of the Exctizquer (a), which he had ſome thoughts of publiſhing. He 
made a noble collection of Roman coins, of which, as he was a very good judge him- 


elf, in reſpect to their value, ſo he ſpared no expence that appeared neceſſary for accom- 


pliſhing the ends (+) he propoſed, in making that collection. He was à great patron of 
learned men, and very free in his. communications, as appears from the acknowledgments 
made by the induſtrious Mr Weever, who received great helps (c) from him in carrying 
on his large and uſeful work. That he was not, as ſome have repreſented him, a vain 
man, may appear from hence, that ſcarce any thing of his writing appeared in his life- 
time [G]. He was rather deſirous of being uſeful to the literary world in another way, 
that is, in the way of a collector of ſcarce, curious, and valuable pieces, more eſpecially 
ſuch as regarded the hiſtory, antiquities, and records of this nation; to which ſtudies, 
when he had once addicted himſelf, he was, in a great meaſure, weaned from that gene- 
ral and indeterminate purſuit of knowledge, with the deſire of which he had been before 
poſſeſſed (4). It was the deep ſenſe he had of the great advantages that might ariſe to his 


country, from the application of a man of learning and fortune to things of this nature, 


his juſt conception of the deficiencies in moſt of the hiſtories publiſhed in and before his 
time, and the great examples he had before his eyes of the learned Camden, the benefi- 
cent Sir Robert Cotton, and the judicious Mr Selden, that inſpired him with a ſtrong in- 
clination of compoſing, or, at leaſt, amaſſing the materials for thoſe great works, that, 
we have his own authority to prove, were the principal objects of his care for many years, 
and which, it is highly probable, he carried to ſome degree of perfection (e) [A]. This 
diſpoſition of his procured him very great reſpe& and eſteem from the ableſt and viſeſt 
perſons of his times, fuch as the learned Spelman, the famous Selden, and many others 
J)] but later writers, either for want of better knowing this gentleman's real character, 


or for ſome other reaſons, have not treated his memory with that decency (g) that might 


have been expected ; and, therefore, the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find, in the notes, 
a very ſhort and modeſt vindication of our author and his writings from their cenſures [J]. 
Moan He 


[G] Appeared in his ife-time.] The only piece of 


his which is known to deſerve that title, is that the 


reader has ſeen in the foregoing note, which was 
printed under the following title : 1 

A Speech delivered in Parliament by Sir Symonds 
D' Ewes, touching the Antiquity of Cambridge. Lond. 
1642, 4to. | | 

In thoſe days, when there were ſome people living 


who were thought to know as much of our antient Hi- 


(13) Biſhop Ni- 

cholſon in his Hi- 
ſtorical Library, 

P. i. P · 195. 


ſtory and records as moſt folks, and but for whom cer- 


tainly we had known but little of them, this ſpeech 


was held ſo far from being idle or ridiculous, that it 
gave this gentleman a great reputation. We may be 
very well ſatisfied of this, ſince the following tract, 
which is commonly aſcribed to John Selden, Eſq; 
was ſuſpected, by ſuch as pretended to have yu 
infight into matters of that kind, to have fallen from 
the pen of our learned author, and the point is left 
undecided by a great Critick in ſuch learning (18). 

A Brief Diſcaurſe concerning the Power of Peers 
and Commons in Parliament, in point Judicature. 
Lond. 1640, 4to. | 
If this was really of his writing, it is a very ſtrong 
proof that he was not covetous of applauſe, ſince he 
neither owned it publickly, nor gave any private in- 
timation to his friends that might ſecure his title. On 
the other hand, if the ſuppoſing it to be his ariſes 


purely from conjecture, it muſt give us a very high opi- 


(19) Ar the cloſe 
of his preface to 
his Journals of 
the Parliaments 
in the reign of 


nion of his credit in thoſe days, fince the very raiſing 
a doubt whether this belonged to him or to Selden, does 
the higheſt honour to his character as an Antiquary. 
[H], To ſome degree of perfection.] The reader will 
perceive, by what has been already quoted from his 
Preface to the Journals of Parliament in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, that as he was far from inclining to 
hide them from the publick, ſo, on the other hand, 
he had no intention to acquire fame to himſelf in his 
life-time by the publication of them. His diſpoſition 
was the very ſame with regard to his other great un- 
dertakings; he was conſcious to himſelf of the uncer- 
tainty 3 he might finiſh all or any of them, but 
this did not hinder him from 
pears from his own words, which will beft expreſs his 
meaning (19). | 
* The chief of the works beforementioned, and by 
me intended for the publick good, are theſe en- 
«* ſuing: 
”"Y A General Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the firſt 
© Inhabitants to the preſent Times, to be drawn eſpe- 
* cially out of Record, and other abſtruſe and exotick 


beginning them, as ap- 


6 Monuments, for the reformation of all the cho - 


* nicles or Hiſtories of this kind yet extant, which will 
* require ſeveral volumes. 

* The Survey of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and Cam- 
* bridgeſhire, out of Records or Original Deeds. 
The Antiquity of the Municipal or Common Laws 
of the Realm before the Norman Conqueſt, out of 
Record alſo for the greateſt part, or other invulgar 
materials, For which I have a defire alfo, if my 
time will ſuffice for collection, to add a ſecond part 


ing in the Treaſury at Weſtminſter. 

* 'Theſe I have propoſed to myſelf to labour in, be- 
© fides divers other ſmaller works, as well Theological 
* as Moral, like him that ſhoots at the ſun, not in 
© hopes to reach it, but to ſhoot as high as poſſibly his 
* ſtrength, art, or ſkill will permit. So though I 
* know it impoſlible to finiſh all theſe during my ſhort 
Rand incertain life, having already entered into the 


* thirtieth year of my age, and having many unavoid- | 


* able employments and cares of an eſtate and family, 
yet if I can but finiſh a little in each kind, it may 
© hereafter ſtir up ſome able judgments to add an end 
© to the whole, in the ſame way and ſearch I ſhall have 
* waded in before them. In the mean time I ſhall al- 
ways pray, as I do ſincerely defire, that by all my 
* endeavours Gop may be glorified, the truth divine 
or human vindicated, and the public benefited. 


Sie mihz contingat vivere, ficque mori. 


SIMONDS D'EWES. 


[7] A his writings from their cenſures.] It can- 
not but be efteemed an action right in itſelf, grateful 
with reſpe& to the dead, and uſeful to the Republick 
of Letters, when care is taken to revive the memory 


of worthy men, and. to reſcue them from miſrepre- 


ſentations, which is worſe than oblivion. Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes, having been bred under Dr Richard Holdſ- 
worth of St John's in Cambridge, who was a man of 
moderate principles, though ſteadily attached to the 
Conſtitution in Church and - State ;- came into the 
world with ſentiments that did not much recommend 
him to Archbiſhop Laud, and other warm Divines. 
But for all this he was ſincerely religious, and * 
his affection to liberty induced him to ſtay with 


Parliament, where we find, by ſeveral fine ſpeeches * 
(20), that he was a great maſter in thoſe you of ume of Ruf 


learning moſt uſeful to a Senator, yet he was 
— 


inclining either to Anarchy or a Commonwealth. He tion: 


* 


out of the Itinerant and Plea Books, chiefly remain -· 


(24) 
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DYE WE S. DICKINSON 
He, deceaſed- April 18th. 1650, 


Journals of the; Farha 


” 


7 
eie 


of giving offen many curious and inſtructive notes from the margin of | 
cerning this ar author's book. Vet in his Preface he has expreſſed " 
tute of any remarkable facts, and without method, his gratitude in the following character (28): The (28) In Præfit. 
but without dates alſo, one only excepted, and that reader will not wonder at his leaving this work un - Lib. Nig. Scace 
rolle: falſe (21). He might, without doubt, have Veen better publiſhed, contrary, as I believe, to his original in- © — 
3 5uſ- informed, if he had taken any degree of pains, and © tention, when he ſhall underſtand that D' Ewes, tho' 
ilk, p. 75. therefore his omiſhons in this reſpect are the leſs ex * a man diligent and learned, was nevertheleſs vain 
cuſable. Doctor Smith, a very learned and good man, and empty towards his ſacred Majeſty ; like Selden, 
to whoſe care we owe the beſt memnirs of ſome of the an enemy and adverſary, and one, who many things 
greateſt men that have flouriſhed in this kingdom, was (amongſt the reſt an Engliſh Hiſtory, for the writing 
unluckily prejudiced againſi the memory of Sir Symonds of which, in my judgment, he was very little fir) 
D'Ewes, on account of his preſuming to think Camden having promiſed, compleated only a very few.” This 

2) See what is Not infallible (22), and what he has wrote upon this is but one paſſage out of many in which he depreciates 
1 deore n ſubject being tranſcribed by Mr Bayle, foreigners can this Gentleman's character, which ſurely is a little hard, 
note [E] - have no other idea of this Gentleman than as he has conſidering he would have had no opportunity of doing 
painted him, a man envious of the merit of others, fo, had he not availed himſelf of his labours. It has 

\ 6 the ar- and having very little of his own (23). Vet it is very been already fhewn, that this reproach, with reſpect to 
5 HAM. certain D'Ewes had the greateſt, honour , 8 his political principles was. not very well founded, 
DEN Wu.) in den, whom he mentions Very re een though he and perhaps Mr Hearne would have dealt with him 
Bajle's Dicto- tells us in his Preface to his Idurnals of the Parliaments more ſoftly, if he had known that in the latter part of 
nary. of Queen Elizabeth, that they will enable his reader his life he was wont to obſerve, not by way of com- 
to correct many things in the Annals written by this pliment to the Long Parliament, That they alone had 
great man of that reign, but he gives due praiſes to his paſſed more laws than all the Parliaments put together 
performance, and it was his eſteem for. his memory, ; that had ſat before them (29). . But whatever his prin- (29) Fuller's | 
though he did not carry that fo far as to be in love ciples might be , with reſpect to Church or State, and Worthics, *uf- 
with his miſtakes, betrayed him into the expreſſion, for whether theſe were allied to, of remote from, thoſe of folk, p. 75+ 
which he has been cenſured. Biſhop Nicholſon, im his dry th induſtrious Mr Hearne, juſtice was certainly due to 2 
(24) Here way, ſnears at Sir Symonds D'Ewes more than once (24), his writings, with which he ought to have been better 
Library, b. i, ahd hints, that though he promiſed much he had per- acquainted before he pronounced fo poſitively, that 
p 4 19, 3. formed little, which is the more extraordinary, when though he promiſed much he performed but little. 
in his Preface he very plainly points out where the vaſt Whoever conſiders that his promiſes and performances 
collections made by this painful Antiquary are to be were equal ſecrets to the publick, till his private letters 
(% See both found (25). We need however wonder the leſs at this, were printed, and his vaſt collections fallen into other 
that to the Eu- when at the ſame time he ſpeaks ſo harſhly of John hands, will be very probably of another opinion, and 
glih and o. Leland, the bulkieft promiſes of ſuch noted writers com- think that the character afforded him by a Reverend 
1 monly prove the moſt abortive, and the reaſon he gives Hiſtorian, who was never ſuſpected of being a friend 
_ for it is, deſpair of anſwering the world's raiſed ex- to the memories of men, who in their life-times ſhewed 

bedlationt, very much contributing to their miſcarriage themſelves enemies to our Conſtitution in Church or 

(26) rel (26). This remark provoked the laborious Mr Hearne State, is much more agreeable to truth, and to the 
Libary, P. i, to remark upon him in his turn, yet the moſt abortive, real merits of the perſon concerned (30): * We ſhall (30) Echard's | 
5.153 pieces of Leland, ſays he, are far better, and much next, ſays he, mention Sir Simonds D'Ewes, a Hift. of Engler d, 
more correct, than the moſt compleat performances of * Gentleman educated at the univerſity of Cambridge, ä 
(27) Thome me writers (27). Notwithſtanding which obſerva- * celebrated for a moſt curious Antiquary, highly e- 


$protti Chronica, tion, the very ſame Thomas Hearne has dealt moſt * ſteemed by the great Selden, and particularly re- 

. 238, unkindly by our author. After he had undertaken to * markable for his Journals of all the Parliaments in 

publiſh the Black Book of the Exchequer, he was ge- * Queen Elizabeth's reign, and for his admirable ma- | 
nerouſly ſupplied by the late Edward Earl of Oxford, * nuſcript library, he left behind him, now in the hands (41) The late 
with the copy of that valuable piece made by our fa- of one of the greateſt genius's (31) in the age.” E 244 of Oxſord. 


DICKINSON or DICK ENSON (Ep Muup) a celebrated Phyſician 
and Chemiſt in the reigns of Charles and James II. His family were originally of Ri- TERS 
tington in Lancafhire, but his father, the Reverend Mr William Dickinſon, ſettled in (5) ugh 
Berkſhire, where he was Rector of Appleton. . He married Mary, the daughter of Ed- woo tas ; 
mund Colepeper, Eſq; of Halingborne in Kent, by whom he had this ſon, who was 
(MS. demo born September the 26th, 1624, at Appleton in the county of Berks (a). He received n 


communicated to 


the uber of the firſt rudiments of learning and languages at the famous College of Eaton, whence, in Wes Fat 
is me. 1642, he came to Oxford, and was admitted of Merton-College as one of the Eaton ** anus 
Poſt-maſters (5). June the 22d, 1647, he became Bachelor of Arts, and was admitted : 
Probationer-Fellow of his College (c). On November 25th, 1649, he took the degree rpg 
of Maſter of Arts, and was entered on the Phyſick line (d). July 3d; 1656 (e), he was fp. col. 79. 
admitted to his Bachelor's degree in that faculty, wherein he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as well as in other branches of curious and uſeful knowledge, and, on July 17th, 1656, 
took the degree of doctor (F). The firſt thing which made him known in the learned (//MS-Memoir. 
world, was an oration ſpoken by him in the Hal of Merton- College, July roth, 1653; (2) vide Cen. 
in defence of Freedom in Philoſophizing, which was highly and juſtly admired (g). In 1655 Faſcicul. Differ. 
he publiſhed, at Oxford, his Delphi Phenicizantes, i. e. Delphos derived from the Phani- jm” 
cians; of which moſt learned piece it is hard to ſay, whether it gained the author more i Oran. 
V.QO L, HE. - AA „ 71 n 


(e) Ibi J. col. 11 r. 


4 
14 


L p. 146. 


9. 


1694 


Canterbury, hi 
it, that he would gladly have pei 


(i) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 


x) MS. Memoir, firſt viſit from an illuſtrious French adept 
cod, ubi ſupra, 
vide etiam Epiſt. 
Theod. Mundan. 
Edm. Dickinſon, 


(1) MS. Memoir. by this Lady he had his only daughter (m). 
(=) Ibid, 


09 de county of Bucks, who dying 
r 


(%) MS. Memoir, the death of the famous 


was prevailed on to remove to London, and 
(fp) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon, 


(2) MS. Memoir. 


Oxon. Vol. II 


col. 96, ſiderable proficient therein (6), Dr Dickenſon 


() See the Duke 
of Buckingham- 
ſhire's character 
of K. Charles II. 
Memoirs of emi- 
nent perſons de- 
ceaſed in 1712, 


pP · ; 305» 
(e) MS, Memoir, 


[A] Friends at home, or reputation abroad) The 
title of this book at large runs thus: Delphi Phenici- 
zantes, ſive Tractatus in quo Græcot, quicquid apud Del- 
phos celebre erat ¶ ſeu Pythonis aut Apollinis Hiftoriam, 
ſeu pæœanica certamina & premia, ſeu priſcam templi 
formam atque inſcriptionem, ſeu Tripodem, Oraculum, 
ſpectes] e Joſuæ, &c. Hiſtoria Scriptiſque ſacris effinxiſſt, 
rationibus haud inconcinnis oftenditur. Et quamplurima 
que Philalogiz ſtudioſis apprime jucunda futura font, 

aliter ac vulgo ſolent, enarrantur. The ſcope of this 
tract was to prove, that the Greeks borrowed the ſtory 
of the Pythian Apollo, and all that rendered the oracle 
at Delphos famous, from the Holy Scriptures, and the 
book of Joſhua in particular. In treating this very ob- 
ſcure ſubject, he ſhews a wonderful fkill in the Hebrew, 
Arabick, and Greek tongues, a perfect knowledge of 
Antiquity, and a moſt penetrating judgment. 'Fhe 
quic 
jectures, and his profound erudition, deſerve the 
higheſt applauſe. The judicious Carpſou mentions him 
with much reſpe& as a very uſeful Commentator on 
Joſhua: to ſay the truth, there are abundance of 
ſtrokes in this piece which throw light on vs darkeft 
: paſſages in Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory, which is the 

_ kt 3 — this Diſſertation gave ſuch high ſatisfaction to 
Vol. II. p. 485. the learned world (1). To this treatiſe. were added, 
Fabricii Bibliogr. 1, Diatriba dg Noe in Ltaliam Adventu ; euſque no- 


(1) Carpſov. In- 


2 Dog”: minibus Ethnicis. i. e. A Differi tion on the coming of 
Sues Bree Noah into Italy, and of the names under which he was 


Literar. p. 439. #nown to the Heathens, In which are alſo a multitude 
Spizel. de re lite- of curious obſervations, as well Philolagical and My- 
raria Sinenſium, thological, as Hiſtorical. Struvius (2), the learned 
7. 49. SGerman, who has written ſo pſefully on literary Hi- 
Riblioth. HR, ſtory, takes notice of it, and fome modern writers 
4 = 5 have borrowed from it without — at all. 
II. De Origine Druidum. i.e. Of the Riſe of the 

3)Introd, inkliſt. Druids. This treatiſe, in relation to the eldeſt of our 
Cl. p. 434. Britiſh Philoſophers, is very conciſe, but diſcovers the 
author's great knowledge in our Antiquities, and is 

(4) Ubi ſupra, particularly mentioned by Stollius (3), and the author 
. honoured with the title of a moſt learned Antiquary by 

(5) Athen. Oxon. Reimannus (4). III. Oratiuncula pro Philoſoghea 
= oo 946. liberanda. This is the oration mentioned in the text, 
Da: s vel 1. us as the firſt of our author's performances. Mr Wood 
(5) tells us, that this was ſpoken, when, according to 


p. 203. 
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friends at home, or reputation abroad { 4}. Dr Gilbert Steldon; afterwards Arebbiſhip-6f 


„ had fo ju a ſenſe of the valle of that work, and the worth of him ho penteg 
| | erſu him to have applied himſelf to Divinity, and to have 
{b) MS. Memoir. taken orders; but qur author was fixed in his choice (ö) The Warden and Fellows of 
Merton-College, in deference to his extraordinary merit, conferred on him the | 
Superior Reader of Linacre's Lectures, which he held for ſome years (i). He then applied 
Vol. II. col. 98. himſelf to Chemiſtry with much aſſiduity and about this time it was that he received tha 
; who commended our author's ſkill and | diti- 
gence, and encouraged him to proceed in his ſtudies (&). ages” 

that he might practiſe his profeſſion more conveniently, he took a 
ſtreet of Oxford, where he dwelt many years (1). 
Elizabeth Luddington, of an antient family; ſeated at Carteton- Scroop in Lincolnſhire 3 


terred in St Peter's Church at Oxford, where a monument is ere 
He wedded ſome time after Helena, the daughter of * * * Mole, Eſq; of Ayleſbury in the 
in a ſhort time, he continued ever after a widower (o). On 
Thomas Willjs, which happened in 1684 (p), our author 


tin's- Lane, where he practiſed with great ſucceſs many years (g). | 
Vol. II. col. 158. ag to reſtore to health, after all hopes of recovery were loſt, Henry [Bennet] Earl of Ar- 
lington, Lord Chamberlain to Charles II. that Nobleman, in gratitude, introduced him 
to the King, who, in 1684, appointed him one of his Phyſicians in Ordinary, and Phy- 
(7) Wood's Ath. ſician to his Houſhold (r). As that Prince was a great lover of Chemiſtry, and a con- 


with much of his Majeſty's converſation in the royal elaboratory, which was under the 
King's bed-chamber, and to which he had a private ſtair-caſe from thence (/). His favour 
laſted as long as the life of his Royal Maſter ; and his brother and ſucceſſor King James 
the Second continued him in both his places (2). In 1686 our author publiſhed in Latin ( 14. vi 
his Epiſtle to Theodore Mundanus, the illuſtrious French adept before-mentjoned, as alſo dim Ti» 
his Anſwer, tranſlated from the French into Latin. This is one of the maſt curious, 
it is abſolutely the moſt rational, piece that ever appeared on Hermetick Philoſophy, 
is ſtill highly eſteemed [B]. Some ſmall time after the abdication of his unfortunate 1686. 3. 


of his thoughts, the probability of his con- 


. der, conſidering our author was icarce thirty when he 
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place of 


leaving the Colle 
houſe in the High. 
In 1669 he married his firſt wife, Mrs 


in child-bed, was in- 


The mother . 3 
ed to her memory (u). 


there he took Dr Willis's houſe in St Mar- 
Having been ſo happy 


grew into great favour, and was honoured 


 Epiftel, ad Hun- 


ag * d: Quineſ- 
ntia | hiloſo- 
and phorum. Oxon, 


Maſter, 


the ſtatutes of his houſe (Merton-college) he varied 
from the mind of Ariſtotle, and ſo it is marked in the 
end of the oration. IV. Zach. Bogan, Edmundo Dicken- 
ſon. This letter does our author as much honour as 
any of his own works, it is filled with citations from 
the moſt antient authors in ſupport of his apinions, and 
the higheſt commendations 57 his learning, induſtry, 
and judgment. The Delphi Phenicizantes came out 
originally at Oxford in 1655, in 1 2m, with a Dedi- 
cation to Dr John Goddard of the College of Phy- 
ſicians, London, and Warden of Merton-college at 
Oxford. It was printed at Franckfort in 1669, 849 | 
(6), of which edition Wood never heard; and at (6) Corn, 4 
Rotterdam in 1691. By Crenius in the firſt Tome of his Beughem Bib- 
FaſciculusDiſſertationum Hiſtorico- critico-philologicarum, lioth. Chrcasl, 
in 12-0, and not in 840, as Wood ſays, which is an 77 in , 
indication he had not ſeen it. He adds, This book is Faſciculi D flat, 
much valued by foreigners, and they ſpeak very honou- Tom. I. Rot. 
rably of it and it's author (7). I his muſt be under- 1691. 
ſtood of the foreigners Wood had converſed with 

(which were not a few) at Oxford. We have ſhewn 88 
the ſame ching from their writings ; indeed what won- ol. I. 0:99 


wrote this moſt learned tract? g 
[B] And is flill highly eſteemed.] In order to give 
the reader 2 juſt idea of this molt curious treatiſe, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Theodore Mundanus 
viſited our author Dickenſon firſt Oy little after 
the Reſtoration, perhaps in 1662 (8). He found him (8) De ite 
then a deep admirer of ſublime Chemiſtry, and exhorted Philoogh.p. | 
him to purſue his ſtudies with ſuch aſſurances, as had 
probably great effect upon his mind, becauſe we find by 
his letter he had read Lully, Ripley, Thilalethes. Ce. 
and had actually employed much timę in endeavauring 
to reach their ſenſe. In 1679 (9), Theodore Munda- (9) Ibid. 
nus paid him a viſit at London, and renewed his ac- 
quaintanee. It may from circumſtances in the Doctor's 
epiſile be gathered, that he was by this time nat 2 little 
cooled in his inclinations towards Chemiſtry, at lealt 
towards Alchemy. And therefore to give him ) 
to addreſs himſelf again to ſuch enquiries, Munde © (10) MS, Me 
made two -prajeRions in his preſence (19). This 1519 mor. 


ſtrange a fact, that to leav Engliſh reader withou — 
ſcrople about it, 2 Wente be e words of 22 E — 
Theod. Mundanus, writing to Dr Dick (I to = 4 


2 


- _— . . * 4 
"of x at + 7 . 
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the ſtone ; he continued nevertheleſs to 


* 


jaus concern for Revealed 


Villiers, 


cauſed them to be printed. That therefore F might, 
by an irrefragable argument, teſtify how high and 
how honourable an opinion I had conceived of you, 
as alſo that I might eftabliſh your confidence in the 
principles of our Philoſophy, and encourage you in your 
* enquiries, I made two projections in your preſence. 
Neither know I any thing which ought to induce you 
* to ſcruple the truth of what I - to you, that 
though it is now forty years fince I was Philo/ophus 
* Adeptus, i. e. an adept, or one perfect in the Alche- 
* miſtical ſcience, yet, yourſelf excepted, there are not 
three perſans, ta whom, in that ſpace, I have made 
known myſelf or my art.” But to ſtrengthen the 
thing ſtill farther, hear what Dr Dickenſon himſelf 
in Pref, (12) Ibid. p. 4. fays to Theodore Mundanus (1 2). 


1. 7 
1 Bib - 
aronol. 


1 heretofore thought 
_ of the tranſmutation of metals, juſt as we think of the 
Kot. 5 


firange accounts we hear of wonderful facts done, or 
odd cufloms which prevail, in regions at à vaſt diſtance. 
Re So ſhould I have ever thought, as till then indeed 1 did 
no think, when two years ago you had the grodneſs, by an 
| illuſtrious demonſtration, to take from me all power of 

doubting any longer. It is now time to come to the 
book, which bore this title, Epil Edmundi Dickinſon, 
M. D. & M. R. ad Theod. Mundanum, Philofophum 
Adeptum, de Quinteſſentia Philoſophorum & de vera 
Phyfiologia. Una cum Quæſtionibus Aliquot de ſecreta 
Materia Phyfica. His Accedunt Mundani Reſponſia. 
OXONIA, E Theatro Sheldont, anno 1686, 8 vo. 
1. e. Ed. Dick. 7a Theod. Mund. az Adept of the 
Duinteſſence of the Philoſophers, and the true Syſtem of 
P hyficks. As 2 certain Queries, as to the Materials 
i Alchemy. To which are annexed the anſwers of 
(3) wa. 5. 145, Mundanus. The letter is dated from London, July 
31, 1683, and the anſwer of Mundanus from Paris, 
(14) Corn, 2 September 22, 1684. It was not on this account that 
— Bib- WE Called him a French Philoſopher in the text, but be- 
— cauſe, when Dr Dickenſon wrote in Latin, he choſe to 
_ = Tg anſwer in French. From this language his epiſtle was 
pb, tranſlated by H. B (13), whom 1 ſu to have been 
their common friend Dr Becket. The book was re- 
[15)Ephem. Fi- proce at Rotterdam 1699, $0 (14). And there is a 
Na t, An, fare account of it (as it well deſerved) in the Literary 
al, Journal mentioned in the margin (15). Oye thing is 
leg. very remarkable, that this curious piece eſcaped Pro- 
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Natter, Dr Dickenſon retized From prabtce being in years, and very much affiicied with 
nevertheleſs to apply himſelf to his ſtudies, and, as he wWas 4 

Gentleman of great candour, and very communicative, ſo, at his houſe in St Martin's- 

Lane, there were frequent afſemblies of the Learned, who were willing ta improve 1 

valuable qualities in Dr Dickenſqn to their own advantage (w). He had long meditat 

a a ſyſtem of Philoſophy, not founded on his own conjectures, or the experiments of othar 

men, but chiefly from the lights afforded by the Moſaick Hiſtory, compared with the 

theories of the Antients. Part of this laborjous work, when he had brought it into order, 

was unfortunately burnt. The Doctor, however, was not diſcouraged ; F 

fame taſk again, and, at length, finiſhed and committed it to the preſs, It appeared in 

1702, under the title of Phy/fica Fetus & Vera (x), The fame genius, the ſame learning, C) Lond. 1702, 

the ſame exquiſite judgment, and, above all, the ſame modeſt zeal for truth, and the ſame ** 
Religion, were viſible in this, that had rendered his firſt trea- 

tiſe ſo much admired. All who had a taſte for Oriental Learning, and the Corpuſcula- 

rian Syſtem, which, in thoſe days, were not a few, highly applauded Dr Dickenſon's 

book, and with ſuch it ſtill is, and ever will be, in great credit [CJ. The reſt of his | 

days he ſpent in the improvement of his mind, and in converſing with his friends, who, Y Ms. Memoir, 

through the whole courſe of his life, were the moſt eminent perſons in the kingdom, See allo the de- 

either for parts or preferment, for their intrinſick merit, or elevation in dignity ; ſuch as 853 t bir 
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(w)MS, Memoir, 


e ſet about the 


fixed to Delpbi 


uke of Buckingham,” who loved and underſtood Chemiſtry, Dr Seth Ward, Preite, 
afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury; Archbiſhop Sheldon, and the worthy Archbiſhop Tenni- 
ſon, &c (y). He yielded to fate, through a ſevere fit of the ſtone, on the third of April 
1707, being then in the eighty-third year of his age, and was interred in the Church of (=)MS.Memcir. 
St Martin's in the Fields (z). He left behind him a character every way worthy of eſteem, 
as well as that (ſo juſtly acquired by his labours in his profeſſiap, and his curious writings) cictes in this 
of being one of the moſt knowing and ſucceſsful Phyſicians of his time; which, if we P27: 
recollect he was contemporary with Willis, Sydenham, Lower, &c. we ſhall the better 
comprehend it's extent (a). Beſides the pieces before-mentioned, he is ſuppoſed to have tia Philotopho- 
been the author of Parabala Philoſophica, ſeu Iter Philareti ad Montem Mercurii (b), i. e. um, P. 213. 
A Philoſapbical Parable, or a Journey to the Mount of Mercury, by PRILARETESͤ ; no 
way inferior to any thing he owned. If this tract be truly his, as there feems no cauſe ta ther explained in 
aſſign it any other author (c), then it may ſerve as a full anſwer to one of Anthony Wood's Y)]. 

remarks in his uſual petulant ſtile, and indeed worthy of no other author (d) [D]. 


and Phyſica ve- 
tus & wera, 


(a) See theſe ar- 
( DeQuinteſſen- 
(e) This is far- 


The d) Athen. Oxon, 


reader Vol. II. col.946. 


feſſor Boerhaave, who would otherwiſe have mentioned 
it in his ſo much eſteemed Flementa Chem: æ. 

[CJ In great cradit.} The title of this book runs 
thus: D. Eanundi Dickinſani, M. D. Phyfica Vetus 
& Vera : froe Tractatus de naturali weritate hexat- 
meri Moſaici. Perquem probatur in hiftoria Creationis 
univerſe methodum atque modum, tum vere Philoſophie 
princi pia, ſtrictim atque breviter a Moſe traditur. Lond. 
1702, 4to. i.e. The antient and true Syſtem of Phyficis 
or a Treatiſe concerning the natural truth of the Meſaick 
Creation, in fix Days. In which it is proved, that the 
Method and Mode of the Creation of the univerſe, accord- 
ing to the Principles of True Philoſophy, are flrialy and 
conciſely laid down by Moſes. It was printed again at 
Rotterdam 1703, 4to, and Leoburg. 1705, 12m (16). (16) Struv. Bib- 


This ſhews the ſale it had in thoſe parts of Europe, lioth. Philoſoph. 


where ſuch ſyſtems are moſt canvaſſed, and of conſe- P. 161. 
quence their value beſt underfinod. As the author was 
an old-faſhion'd writer, and not at all inclined to a- 


dopt opinions merely for their being plauſible, we need 


not wonder that ſome admirers of the moderns were 
but indifferently pleaſed with his performance. A- 
mongſt theſe Stollius (17) hath explained himfelf in the (17) Introd. in 
cleareſt terms, though he confefles him to have been His. Licer.p.6641, 
a man of great learning. But this cenfure of his ariſes 663. 
from his diflike of the Atomick ſyſtem, for there are 
. among Philoſophers as well as Politicians. 

abricius (19) mentions him and it with refpect, and (18)Bibliogr, An- 
ſa does the celebrated Buddeus in many places with due tiq. p. 232. 
commendations (19). But what fufficiently demon- 
ſtrates the wiſdom, judgment, and 
Dr Dickenſon, is, that the famous Leibnitz, and the J. ?: Rs 
. * Wolfius, have, in many things, followed — nt 

track. 


| ol, 391, 496, 
FD} Worthy of no other author } That we may not = 88 
be ſuf of flanderivg the Oxford Antiquary, let 
hs own words be produced. After mentioning our 
author's being appointed Superior Reader of Lmacre's 
Lecture in his own college, he goes on (20), and about (20) Wood's 
that time ont much labour and money in the art of Che- —_ _ p 
miftry, kept an Operator, and gave ont ts his acquain- e 
tence that be would ph a book thencof, but as yet 
there is nothing of that fort extgnt by him. We muſt 
underſtand this of Mr Wood's knowledge, which, in 

his 


- 


16h 


ation of (19) Iſagog. Vol. 
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(e) Annered to 
an account of 
the life and 


writings of Ed - 
mund Dickinſon, 


M. D. Lond. 
1739. vo. 


Cf) As appears 
by the authori- 
ties cited in the 
notes, 


1696 
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reader is to know, that this ſplenetick perſan, having contracted. a diſlike to. dur 2 
during his reſidence in the Univerſity, could never mention him, on any e 


1 
. 
* 


ſidenc: Jniv: uld never me occaſion, with- 
out ſuffering ſomewhat of his bitterneſs to appear, by which, without perceiving. it, he 
deſtroys what he propoſes to effect, inaſmuch as ſhewing his partiality equally abates the 
credit of his teſtimony as a witneſs, and takes away all pretence for paſſing. any cenſure 
upon him as a judge. Of this more at large in a note [ZE]. Our learned Phyſician left 
alſo behind him, in manuſcript, a treatiſe in Latin, on the Grecian Games, which, with 
out queſtion, was extremely worthy of ſeeing the light, and hath been lately publiſhed (e). 
Before we diſmiſs this article it will be proper to obſerve, that, as our author wrote alto. 
gether in Latin, ſo he is among the number of thoſe Britiſh writers better known abroad 
than in his own country (f). To this alſo the ſubjects on which he wrote did, without 
doubt, contribute not a little, being ſince his death, leſs the objects of young peoples ſtu- 
dies, or of the notice of the learned. But, as there ſeems to be a ſpirit of inquiry reviv- 
ing, and as the Oriental Languages begin to be again conſidered, the bringing this life 
(hitherto ſhamefully neglected) into a work of this ſort, will certainly be approved; as 
alſo the large accounts given of his writings in the notes. This we the rather hope, be- 
cauſe, though no Engliſh writer is better known by his performances, through the nor. 


thern parts of Europe, than Dr Dickenſon, yet no foreigner has touched one circumſtance 


of his life, becauſe (his works being all publiſhed in his life-time) they had no opportu- 
nity of acquainting themſelves with his character: a thing carefully provided againſt on 
their ſide, no writer of ſuch eminence dying in any other country of Europe, but imme. 


diate care is taken of his memory ; of which, were it in this place proper, numerous in- 


ſtances might be produced. 


his own opinion, was extenſive, though I much doubt 

it deceived him here. For if the Parabola Philoſophica 

was our author's, as I am thoroughly perſuaded it was, 

for reaſons that I ſhall preſently mention, then, with- 

out queſtion, it was the very treatiſe Dr Dickenſon 

mentioned to his friends; but becauſe Anthony a 

Wood was not of the number, he was peeviſh enough 

to advanee a falſe fact of his own ſhewing (though to 

be ſure he over-looked it) for our author's letter to 

(a) De Quinte, Mundanus (22) is mentioned in the ſame place, and 

Philoſoph.p.212, 
The arguments which induce me to believe he wrote 

the Parabola Philaſophica are theſe : 1. The judgment 
of Mundanus, who tells him he is ſure it is his. 2. The 
conformity of the ftile and method. 3. Dr Dickenſon 
pang Mundanus's letter without diſowning the 
book. | 


[Z] A large in a note.) The point diſcuſſed in the 

foregoing note, ſufficiently demonſtrates what an in- 

clination the Oxford Antiquary had to ſtrike at Dr 

Dickenſon, and, as far as in him lay, to leſſen that 

great reputation which he had raiſed by his ſucceſsful 

labours in his profeſſion, and his learned writings. 

But the Doctor being living, it might not be expedient 

to proceed to greater lengths, at leaſt openly. How- 

ever, he has ſufficiently vented his ſpleen, without 

622) Ah. Oxon naming the perſon againſt whom his envious ſhafts are 
(32) Ath, Dxon» directed, and yet fo plainly pointing him out, as to 
161. leave no ſcruple or doubt upon the peruſer's mind who 
it is he means (22). The ſtory is too long to be in- 
ſerted here, and will fall in with greater propriety 
hereafter, in the mean time it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, whence the diſtaſte of Wood aroſe, and in- 
deed it is ſo ſtrange a one from his own account of the 
matter, which had he not committed to writing the 
world could never have known, that it is not eaſy to 
conceive any thing more extravagant (23). Dr Dicken- 
ſon was much Mr Wood's ſenior in Merton-college, 
and, as himſelf ſays, very kind to him when he firſt 


(23) The late 
Earl of Oxford 
received, from 
John Anſtis, Eſq; 
Mr Wood's 
Dran v, in his 
own hand, 
whence the au- 
thor drew that 
life of his printed 
by Tho, Hearne. 


therein is a conciſe ſyſtem of chemical principles. 


came thither (24). In proceſs of time, however, (24) Life of 4x: 


Dr Dickenſon being Fellow of his college, of which thony à Wal, 


what little eſtate Wood's family had was held, the mo- witten by hin- 
ney taken for fines on renewing of leaſes, which was wo 5 * 
paid to Dr Dickenſon as Burſar or Treaſurer, were, in Vindiciar = 
Mr Wood's opinion, very high, and though he does not guitatis tac 
aſcribe this expreſsly to the Doctor, yet it ſeems to be * Oronieals, 
the true ground of all his miſconſtructions of his con-! #7* 
duct. There was a long diſpute in the college between 

the Fellows and their Warden, Sir Thomas Clayton, 

in which, though Dr Dickenſon was of the ſame fide 

with Mr Wood, yet becauſe they did not ſucceed in 

their oppoſition, and the college was obliged to pay a 

very large debt contracted by the Warden, Mr Wood 

will have it, that Dr Dickenſon was gained by Sir 

Thomas Clayton's artifices and flattery, of which, ex- 

cept his own ſuſpicion, he offers no kind of evidence 

whatever (25). Hence however we may judge of his (25) wood Li, 
temper and diſpoſition, which ought to render us very b. 53% 
cautious in giving an implicit credit to whatever he is 

pleaſed to ſay of his contemporaries. It muſt indeed 

be owned, that what he ſays of thoſe gentlemen who 

have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings, in an- 

other work of his, is, for the moſt part, free from any 

of theſe objections (26), but then it is very well known (26) Hiſt. & An. 
that work received many caſtigations from Biſhop Fell, _—— 
by whoſe care it was tranſlated into Latin and pub: 
liſhed, and it is as well known, that Mr Wood com- 

plained loudly of this, and was highly diſpleaſed that 

any thing he had written ſhould be omitted or ſoftened 

on any account whatever (27). Theſe remarks were in (27) Ach. Orot 
juſtice due to the character of this learned and excellent Vol. ll. . 
perſon, and are by no means intended to leſſen that 
obligation which the publick certainly owes to the 
indefatigable diligence of the Oxford Antiquary, whoſe 

labours, notwithſtanding his prejudices and peeviſhneſs, 

are highly uſeful, and ought therefore to be July 

valued. | 


DIGBY (Sir Evzzand) was deſcended from a very antient and honourable fami- 
ly, diſtinguiſhed by the confidence, and honoured with many teſtimonies, of royal favour, 


(a) Dugdzle'sBa- by ſeveral of our Monarchs, as well for the eminent abilities of their mind, as for the gal- 
ronage, Vol. II. lant exploits performed by them in the field (a) [4]. His father Everard Digby, of 
8 Dryſtoke 


[4] 4s for the gallant exploits performed by them 
in the field.] In order to do juſtice to this family it is 
requiſite to obſerve, that though the Digbys of War- 
wickſhire were, and are ſtill, noble, yet the Digbys of 
the county of Rutland were of the eider houſe, which 
appears thus: Sir Everard Digby of Tilton in the 
county of Leiceſter, to take the family no higher, 
though that might be done from record, was flain at 
Towton field, fighting there on the fide of Hen- 


| 's Bas 
VI (I). This Sir Everard, by Jaquetta, daughter (i) Dost af fl 
of Sir John Ellis, left iſſue fix 1 whom the eldeſt, — Yo 
Sir Everard Digby, was the anceſtor of this family, 25 
Simon Digby, the ſecond ſon, was of the Digbys of 
Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, now repreſented by the 
Lord Digby, Baron of Geaſhill in the kingdom of ( 


text, deſcended the Earls of Briſtol (2). 
verard Digby juſt mentioned, married Mary, the ſhire, 
5 daughter 


> 
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15 Dryſtoke in Rutlandſhire, Eſq; was a perſon of great worth and learning, had his edu - 2 
cation at St John's College in Cambridge, where he took the degree of Maſter of Arts; " 
and, though a man of an independent fortune (5), gave very ſignal marks of his inclina- (5) Wood's A- «4 


tion to, and his great ſucceſs in, his ſtudies [BJ. This Gentleman, of whom we are — 


ſpeaking, was born ſome time in the year 1581, educated with great care, but under the 

tuition of ſome Popiſh Prieſts; for, when he was about eleven years of age, he had the miſ- 

fortune to loſe his 92 who, as he was a man of ſound knowledge, and extenſive capacity, 

would, very probably, have given him better impreſſions, and have taught him to act 

rather by the light of his own reaſon, than merely according to the dictates ef thoſe, who, 

by having the care of him in his infancy, had aſſumed a deſpotic empire over his ſpirit. 

In reſpect to his parts, however, he was very far from being at all deficient, abating his 

blind zeal for Popery, and his ſervile ſubmiſſion to the Priefts (c). In his perſon he was (e) Ses the pte- 

remarkably handſome, very expert in his exerciſes, extreamly modeſt and affable in his mw Baby n ns 

behaviour, ſo that he was juſtly reputed one of the fineſt Gentlemen in England (d). He vate paper:, 

was brought very early to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, where he was much taken no- 

tice of, and received ſeveral marks of her Majeſty's favour. On the coming in of King 

James he went likewiſe to pay his duty, as others of his religion did, was very graciouſly 

received, and had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him, being looked upon as a 

man of a fair fortune, pregnant abilities, and a court- like behaviour (e). Theſe accom- () The Earl of 

pliſhments, aſſiſted by the influence of the Prieſts, who were perfectly ſatisfied, that, in . 
urſuing his intereſt, they conſulted their own, procured his marriage to Mary, daughter his con, i gion. 

and ſole heireſs of William Mulſho, Eſq; of Gothurſt in Buckinghamſhire, with whom he 2 

had a great fortune (); which gave occaſion for his ſettlement of that, and of his o.. | 

eſtate, upon the children of that marriage (g). One would have imagined, that, con- 2 

fidering his mild temper, and happy ſituation in the world, he might have paſſed his quities of Rut- 

days in honour and peace, without running the ſmalleſt hazard of meeting that dreadful te, . 14. 

and diſgraceful death, which has introduced his name into all our hiſtories. It happened, ) ccke's Rep. 

however, unfortunately for him, that, having a great acquaintance with Sir Thomas Lb. vii. 0. 165-5. 


d Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 354. 


daughter of Sir John Heydon, by whom he had Ke- 
nelm Digby, Eſq; of Dry Stoke, or Stoke Dry, for fo 
it is now commonly called, in the county of Rutland, 
who, by Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony Cope, Knt. 
had Everard Digby, Eſq; who married Mary, daugh- 
ter and coheireſs of Francis Neal and the Widow of 
Samſon Erderſwick, Eſq; by whom he had three ſons 
and two daughters, the eldeſt of which ſons was Sir E- 
()Wright'Hiſt, verard Digby, who is the ſubject of this article (3). 

and Antiq. of [ B) And his 
Rutland, p. 115. tleman publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, ſome of them upon 
learned, and others on curious ſubjects, and of theſe 
the following titles may poſſibly gratify the reader's 
ran curioſity (4). 

mpreſſor Libror. 


Biblioth, Bodleia- 
ne, p. 220, 


th. O ron. 
' col, "99 


rum demonſtrans. Lond. 1579, 4. 

II. De Duplici Metbodo libri duo, Rami Methodum 
refutantes. Lond. 1580, 8 vo. | 

III. De Arte Natandi, libri duo. Lond. 1587. 
5 IV. 4 Diffwaſiue from the taking away the Goods 
© nga and Livings of the Church, c. Lond. 4to (5). 

. [CJ] And deſperate a nature ſoever they might be] 

It is very remarkable, that the far greatelt part of the 
perſons embarked in this treaſon were Gentlemen of 
family and fortune ; Robert Cateſby, Eſq; was a Gen- 
tleman of an antient family, whoſe anceſtor was a Privy- 
Counſellor and favourite to Richard III. Ambroſe 
Rookwood, and Francis Treſham, Eſquires, were men 
of large eſtates, and the latter undertook to advance 
two thouſand pounds upon this occaſion. Mr Thomas 
Piercy was related to the Earl of Northumberland, and 
the King's ſervant ; in ſhort, except Robert Keys, who 
had ſpent his fortune, and Thomas Bates, who was 
(6) Diſcourſe of Mr Cateſby's man, they were all perſons in ſuch cir- 
e manner of cumſtances, as nothing but their furious zeal could have 
8 diſcovery of driven into ſuch a conſpiracy (6). The means by 
ll, Gunpowder which. Sir Everard Digby was wrought upon, himſelf 

. 62,63. affirmed to be theſe: Firſt, he was told that the King 
VOL, III. Ne. CXLIII. 


7 ſucceſi in his fludies.) This gen- 


I. Theoria Analytica uian ad Monarchiam ſcientia- 


Treſham, a very active and zealous Papiſt, he poſſeſſed his mind with ſuch diſaffection to 
his Prince, ſuch falſe notions of the ill uſage 
had met with, and ſuch apprehenſions of ſtill greater miſchiefs ready to befal them, that 
he was ripe to receive any counſels that ſhould be given him, for redreſſing theſe pretend- 
ed grievances, and preventing thoſe threatned evils, of how dangerous and deſperate a 
nature ſoever they might be (5) [C]. His intimate friendſhip with Robert Cateſby, Eſq; 

proved the means of his being drawn in to act againſt that government, towards which 
he had fo long borne the utmoſt diſlike. This Mr Cateſby was a man of determined 
courage, as well as great parts; he had been, for ſeveral years, very deep in all the plots 


that thoſe who ſtiled themſelves Catholicks 


(>) This Sir Eve- 
rard Digby him- 
ſelf alledged, in 
anſwer to the 
Earl of Nor- 
thampton's 


formed ſpeech. 
had broke his promiſes to the Catholicks, for which, 
however there was no foundation, fince Watſon the 
Prieſt, who was executed in the firſt year of the King 
for treaſon, confeſſed, that having had acceſs to his 
Majeſty at Edinburgh twice, he told him plainly what 
thoſe of his religion had to expeR, and this put him 
upon plotting againſt him. Mr Piercy, a principal in- 
ſtrument in this conſpiracy, went likewiſe into Scotland 
upon the ſame errand, and had the like anſwer. He 
was next told, that ſeverer laws againſt Popery would 
be made in the next Parliament, that huſbands would 
be made liable for their wives offences, and that it 
would be made a præmunire only to be a Catholick. But 
the main point was, that the reſtoring of the Catholick 
religion was the duty of every member, and that, in 
conſideration of this, he was not to regard any favours 
received from the Crown, the tranquillity of his coun- 
try, or the hazards that might be run in reſpect to his ; 
life, his family, or his fortune (7). All this himſelf eee 
and very probably many of his companions believed, tion artery 
or otherwiſe it is not eaſy to account for their involving late traytors. 
themſelves in ſuch a ſeries of dangers, or for their ad- Lond. 1666. 8vo, 
hering to each other with ſuch fidelity, that, in the ar ar ts 
courſe of ſeveral years intrigue, there was nothing di- * - 
vulged (8). But what is yet a ſtronger, and indeed an clared, that, to 
invincible proof, that it was a miſtaken notion of reli- reftore Popery, 
gion which guided them throughout, was the exceeding - cared net if_ 
care they took to the very laſt, to prevent thoſe Prieſts. ee, tiny * 
from coming into any trouble by their means, who had OY 
brought all this deſtruction upon themſelves, for attain- (8) gee the At- 
ing which they ſcrupled nothing; Sir Everard Digby torney-Getieral 
valuing himſelf in his private papers, upon affirming Coke's ſpeech at 
falſchoods to the Lords for this purpoſe ; and Francis Oatnet's arraign- 
Treſham taking it upon his death, that he had not for 
ſeveral years ſeen Father Garnet, upon account of a (% proceetings 
difference between them, the direct contrary of which agaiatt the tray- 
was afterwards confeſſed by Garnet himſelf (9), tors in the Pow- 
| der Plot, p. 103. 
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formed by the Jeſuits ; and, notwithſtanding chat which had miſcarried in the beginning 
of this reign, he ventured to frame a new one in his own mind, which be communi. 
i) Dior of ated only to a few of his intimate friends, in the cloſe of the year 1604 (i); and this 


the manner of 


was, blowing up the Parliament-Houſe with gunpowder. When they had taken all the 


— — methods for putting this abominable ſcheme in execution, they began to reflect, that they 
Plot, p. 4, 4 could make no uſe Wen of their ſucceſs, if they did not provide, at the ſame time 
ve for an inſurrection, and the eſtabliſhment of a new government. It was therefore, upon 
mature deliberation, agreed by the confederates, at a meeting they held in the city of 
Bath, that Mr Cateſby ſhould take in to their aſſiſtance whom he ſhould think think fit 
0% Hg. of the Provided they were bound by the oath of Secrecy which themſelves had taken (t). * 
33 purſuance of this reſolution, Mr Cateſpy applied himſelf to his friend Sir Everard Digby 
Fu 1637. 429 whom he acquainted with the whole affair, and with their reſolution of ſeizing the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, and proclaiming her Queen, upon the execution of the Powder-treafon at 
aims London; in which his aſſiſtance was particularly neceſſary, as ſhe was then at the Lord 
rard Digby's own Harrington's, at Comb-Abbey in Warwickſhire (J). To this Sir Everard willingly affent- 


account of this 
this matter in 
note [F]. 


ed, and offered fifteen hundred pounds towards defray ing the expences of this dark de- 
ſign, entertained Mr Fawkes afterwards at his houſe (m), and, the weather being rainy, 
adviſed him, upon his return to London, to be very careful in obſerving that the powder 


m) State Trials, was not damp; ſo induſtrious and indefatigable he was, that, when the reſt of the con- 


ol. I. p. 247. 


ſpirators, upon the diſcovery of their deſign, at the very point of execution, fled down 


(#) Diſcourſe of into the country, they found him at Dunchurch, as had been concerted, and, in company 


the manner of 


the diſcovery of With him, they retired towards Staffordſhire, where, after a deſperate defence, in which 
the Powder Plot, ſome of theſe unhappy men were ſlain (z) [D], Sir Everard Digby, and others, were taken 


P · 69, 70. 


(o). Upon the commitment of Sir Everard to the Tower, he perſiſted ſteadily to main- 


5 — of the tain his own innocence as to the Powder treaſon, and abſolutely denied his having know- 
1. edge of any other perſons being embarked in this defign, than ſuch as were either killed 


or taken; in which, notwithſtanding all the arguments that could be uſcd by thoſe noble 


(p) See the p'e- perſons before whom he was examined, he continued obſtinately firm (p). This reſolu- 


face to Sir Eve- 


rard Digby's pri- tion of his did not proceed from any hopes of eſcaping, but from an earneft defire of 


vate papers. 


avoiding, if poſſible, being the inſtrument of other mens ruin, or diſcloſing more than 


ur mani- was already diſcovered, being ſtill ſatisfied, that he was engaged in a good cauſe, and 


ſtly appears 
from the whole 


ſubſtance of his the detection of this plot might produce (4). 
infatuation that may be brought upon minds naturally virtuous, appears fully from a 
paper of his, written under his confinement, and ſent privately to his family [EZ]. When 


| private papers, 
written by him 
under hi: con- 
demnation. 


[D] I which ſome of theſe unhappy men were lain] 

In this note we will give the reader a ſuccin& account 

of the proceedings of the conſpirators in town and 

country, which will ſhew how perfectly they had con- 

certed their meaſures, and how punctual they were in 

executing each the part that had been aſſigned him. 

The 4th of November fell that year upon a. Sunday, 

and it was paſt twelve at night when ſearch was made 

under the Parliament-houſe, and Mr Guy Fawkes 

(10) Diſcourſe of {ized there booted and ſpurred (10). Mr Piercy had 
the manner of Early notice of this, and ſet out of town about four in 
the diſcovery,&c. the morning, Mr Cateſby was gone the night before. 
P. 36. Mr Winter and the two Wrights ſoon followed (11). 
| We come now to another part of the conſpiracy, till 
(71) war par ſtranger than any of the reſt, which is this : there was 
i Jahn Grant, Eſq; a zealous Papiſt, who lived near 


fon, d : : 
| Mor? 1 Warwick, who having collected ſeveral perſons of his 


nexed to the Own principles, and determined courage, went on Mon- 
manner of the day night, about the very time that Fawkes was ſeized 
diſcovery. in London, broke open the ſtables of one Mr Bennock 


at Warwick, who made it his buſineſs to break horſes 

for the menage, and took thoſe of ſeveral gentlemen 

that were in his hands, and ap, hog armed, and 

being now well mounted, made the beſt of their way 

| to Dunchurch, where they found Sir Everard Digby 
(12) Hiſt. of the and his party ready (12), and, on Wedneſday the 7th 
Gunpowder of November, being joined by their accomplices from 
Treaſon, p. 16, London, and knowing all their hopes had failed them 
* there, they reſolved, as their laſt reſource, openly to 
take up arms, and Father Teſmond, alia, Greenwell, 
(13) Ibid a Jeſuit, went into Lancaſhire to excite thoſe of their 
religion to join them (13). They had flattered them- 

(14) Diſcourſe of ſelves with a great appearance in their favour, but they 
the manner of could never aſſemble above fourſcore, nor could they 
- thediſcovery,&c. depend upon many of thoſe, or even upon their own 
2 ſervants (14). Sir Fulk Grevil, Deputy-Lieutenant, 
though an old and infirm man, ſeized the horſes and 

(15) Ibid. p. 65. arms of ſeveral gentlemen in his neighbourhood in 
(16) Hif, of the Warwickſhire, and made about fixteen of their fol- 
Powder Trenſam, — priſoners (15). Sir Richard Verney, High- 


* 17. 


heriff of the county, likewiſe took ſome of them (16). 


having much leſs concern about his life, than about the bad effects to that cauſe which 


This, which is the ſtrongeſt proof of the 


he 


On Thurſday they were at Robert Winter's houſe, 

where they had abſolution given them by Father Ham- 

mond, though in open rebellion (17). They were (10) Fchard's 

purſued through Worceſterſhire by Sir Richard Walſh, Hit. Englaut, 

which forced them to take ſhelter at Holbitch, the ſeat b 383 

of Stephen Lyttleton, in Staffordſhire, where Sir Ri- 

chard, who was Sheriff of Worcefterſhire, with the 

people who came in to his aſſiſtance, ſurrounded | 

them (18). He ſent a trumpet to ſummon them to (18) Proceeding 

ſurrender, promiſing to intercede with the King to ing te Try: 

ſpare their lives, for as yet they had ng notice of the 173: 

Powder Treaſon ; but the conſpirators rejected this 

offer with contempt, and prepared to defend them- 

ſelves as well as they could. This was on the Friday, 

and finding their powder damp, they placed a ſmall 

parcel in a pan before the fire, upon a.bag which held 

ſeventeen or eighteen pounds; a ſervant, who knew 

nothing of this, throwing ſome wood upon the fire, 

a ſpark flew out into the pan, which blew up all the 

powder, together with the roof of the houſe, and at 

the ſame time wounded Cateſpy, Rookwood, and | 

Grant (19). About eleven o'clock the Sheriff, and (19) Divew's 

thoſe with him, attacked the houſe, when Thomas = aal 

Winter was ſhot in the ſhoulder, both the Wrights 9. 69, 50. 5 

were killed, Ambroſe Rook wood fell ſoon after; then | 

as Winter, Cateſby, and Piercy, were ſtanding toge- 

ther, the two laſt were ſhot through by the ſame ball, 

Winter, being hurt in the belly by a pike, was taken 3 

(20), and upon this the reſt ſubmitted and were ſent up . 28 

to London, excepting Robert Winter and Stephen Lyt- Cogr re 

tleton, who for * weeks hid themſelves (21). pe 

Francis Treſham ſtayed in town, and for ſome time (21) gut the 

preſerved his liberty, but was at length ſeized, made King ian. 

an ample confeſſion, but finding himſelf in a dying con- _ — 

dition wich the ſtrangury, denied again what he had aer 8 4 4 

ſaid that it might be of no uſe (22). © recting they 
[E] And ſent privately to his family.] While maul be tas! 

Sir Everard Digby was priſoner in the Tower, he alive. 

wrote in juice of lemon or otherwiſe, upon flips of 3 

paper, as opportunity offered, and got theſe conveyed (22) Proc; 


. d ifon to ſee him. 
to his Lady, by ſuch as ha permil Theſe ere 


as 


againſt the 127 
d. 147; 14555 


very, 
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he was brought to his trial at Weſtminſter, January 27th, 1605-6 he was indicted for 
being acquainted with and concealing the PowderMreaſon, taking the double oath 
of Secrecy and Conſtancy, and acting openly, with other traytors, in rebellion ; to 
which indictment he pleaded guilty (r). After this he endeavoured to extenuate his (-) State Trials, 
offence, by ſhewing the motives to it, which have been before explained; then requeſted, \* % 
that, as he had been alone in the crime, he might alone bear the puniſhment, without 
extending it to his family, that his debts might be paid, and that he might be beheaded ; 
to which he received no favourable anſwer (6). Yet the Earls of Northampton and Saliſ- () fee iis 
bury, of whom the latter owned him for his relation, ſpoke mildly to him, and ſhewed Cold animer to 
him how very little ſervice his behaviour had done him, fince Fawkes confeſſed, that he bis petition. 
was acquainted with the Powder-treaſon ; and many other things, which he had laboured 
to conceal, were, by other means, found out (). But, whatever he might ſay in his % S ther, 
examinations, certain it is, that, upon his having ſome notice of it's being thought, by ti. 
his own party, a very wild and 1l|-concerted enterprize, in which he engaged, he could 
write a very clear defence againſt this imputation, though he refuſed to make any when 
his life was at ſtake; ſo much more did he fear reproach amongſt thoſe of his own com- 


munion, than a violent and ignominious death [F J. Yet, after ſentence of death was 
| paſſed, 


with tears aſk pardon at God's hands for all my 
errors, both in actions and intentions, in this buſi- 
neſs, and in my whole life, which the cenſure of this, 
contrary to my expectance, cauſed me to doubt, 
I did humbly beſeech that my death might ſatisfy for 
my offence, which I ſhould and ſhall offer moſt 
gladly to the giver of my life. I aſſure you, as I 
hope in God, that the love of all my eſtate and 
worldly happineſs did never trouble me, nor the 
love of it ſince my impriſonment did ever move 
me to wiſh life. But if that I may live to make 
ſatisfaction to God and the world, where I have 
given any ſcandal, I ſhall not grieve if I ſhould 


Theſe notes, or advertiſements, were preſerved by the 
family as precious relicks, till, in the month of Sep- 
tember 1675, they were found at the houſe of Charles 
Cornwallis, Eſq; executor to Sir Kenelm the ſon of 
| Sir Everard Digby, by Sir Rice Rudd, Baronet, and 
(1) Annexed to William Wogan, of Gray's-Inn, Eſq; (23). The firſt 
doe Proceedings of theſe papers runs thus: | 
apinſt the Tray" ] have not named any, either living or dead, that 
tors, 3nd _ * ſhould have hurt my Lord Saliſbury, and only in- 
es aa 4 tended theſe general informations, to procure me ac- 
the Popiſh Plot, : "agg 
vine by the * ceſs of ſome friend, that I might inform my know- 
orders of Mr Se © Jedge, for I never intended to hurt any creature, 
cretary Coen though it would have gained me all the world. ca | 
Erb 16d. As yet they have not got of me the affirming that I never look living creature in the face again. And 
Non - * know any Prieſt particularly, nor ſhall ever do to the * beſides that deprivations endure all worldly miſery, 
* hurt of any but myſelf. At my firſt examination the I ſhall not need to clear any living body either pri- 
Earl of Saliſbury told me, that ſome things ſhould vate or publick, for I never named any body, but 
be affirmed againſt me by Gerrat the Prieſt, who, reported that thoſe that are dead did promiſe that all 
* ſaith he, I am ſure you know well. My anſwer was, forces in thoſe parts about Mr Talbot would aſſiſt us, 
« if I might ſee him I would tell him whether I knew but this can hurt nothing, for they openly fpoke it. 
him or no, but by that name I did not know him; You muſt be careful how you ſend, for Mr Lieute- 
© nor at Mrs Vauxe's, as he ſaid I did, for I never * nant hath ſtayed the * * * book, but take no no- 
© ſaw a Prieſt there. Yeſterday I was before Mr At- * tice of it. Let my brother ſee this, or know the 
* torney and my. Lord Chief-Juſtice, who aſked me if * contents ; tell him I love his ſweet comforts as my 
* I had taken the ſacrament to keep ſecret the plot as * greateſt jewel in this place. If I can I will convey 
others did? I faid that I had not, becauſe I would in the tables a copy of a letter which I ſent yeſter- 
avoid the queſtion of at whoſe hands it were. They dap, it is, as near as I can underſtand, the meaning 
told me that five had taken it of Gerard, and that of the inftruftion; I perceive it works with the 
© he knew of the plot, which I ſaid was more than I Lords, for I ſhall be ſent to them. Oh how full of 
* HW - © --. | joy ſhould I die, if I could do any thing for the 
Now for my intention, let me tell you, that if T * cauſe which I love more than my life. Farewel 
had thought there had been the leaſt fin in the plot, my * 5 
* I would not have been of it for all the world, and no [F] Than a violent and ignominious death.] This, 
* other cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune and life, which is the laſt of Sir Everard's papers, is alſo the 
but zeal to God's religion. For my keeping it ſecret moſt material, and muſt appear, to every impartial 
* it was cauſed by certain belief, that thoſe which were reader, an inconteſtible proof of what the Attorney- 
* beſt able to judge of the lawfulneſs of it, had been General Coke affirmed at the trial of theſe conſpira- 
* acquainted with it, and given way unto it. More tors, That their ſcheme was no more than an appendix 
* reaſons I had to perſuade me to this belief than I to the plots framed by their party in the reign of Queen 
* dare utter, which I will never to the ſuſpicion of Elizabeth, and, in a great meaſure, an improvement 
* any, though I ſhould to the rack for it, and as I did upon the ſcheme of Watſon and Clarke on King James's =” 
not know it directly that it was approved by ſuch, coming to the throne : it runs thus (24). (24) The fame 
* ſo did J hold it in my conſcience the beſt not to My deareſt, the * I take at the uncha- Papers, No. 9. 
ban * know any more if I might. | * ritable taking of theſe matters, will make me ſay 
aner of * I have, before all the Lords, cleared all the Prieſts more than ever I thought to have done. For, if this 
in it for any thing that I know, but now let me tell * deſign had taken place, there could have been no 
you what a grief it hath been to me, to hear that ſo doubt of other ſucceſs: for that night, before any 
* much condemned, which I did believe would have * any other could have brought the news, we ſhould 
been otherwiſe thought on by Catholicks ; there is © have known it by Mr Cateſby, who ſhould have pto- 
Ino other cauſe but this which hath made me defire claimed the heir-apparent at Charing-Croſs, as he 
* life, for when I came into priſon death would have came out of town; to which purpoſe there was a 
been a welcome friend unto me, and was moſt de- proclamation drawn, if the Duke had not been in 
* fired, but when I heard how Catholicks and Prieſts *© the Houſe, then was there a certaia way laid for the 
thought af the matter, and that it ſhould be a great * poſſeſſing him; but, in regard of the aſſurance they 
© 
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* fin that ſhould be the cauſe of my end, it called my * ſhould have been there, therefore the greateſt of our 
s conſcience in doubt of my very beſt actions and in- * buſineſs ſtood in the poſſeſſing the Lady Elizabeth, 
* tentions in queſtion, for I knew that myſelf might © who, lying within eight miles of Dunchurch, we 
eaſily be deceived in ſuch a bufineſs, therefore I pro- -* would have eafily ſurprized before the knowledge of 
teſt unto you, that the doubts I had of my own good any doubt: this was the cauſe of my being there. If 
ſtate, which only proceeded from the cenſure of * ſhe had been in Rutland, then Stoaks was near, and, 
others, cauſed more bitterneſs of grief in me, than all in either place, we had taken ſufficient order to have 
' the miſeries that ever I ſuffered, and only this cauſed been poſſeſſed of her; there was alſo courſes taken 
: me to wiſh life, till I might meet with a ghoſtly for the fatisfying the people if the firſt had taken ef- 
* friend. For ſome good ſpace I could do nothing, but * fect, as the ſpeedy notice of liberty and freedom 


* from 
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fled; he ſeemed to be very much affected; for, making a low bow to thoſe upon the 
och, be faid, If I could hear h of your Lordſbips ſay you forgave me, I ſhould go the 
more chearfully to the gallows, To this all the Lords anſwered, G | 
(s) State Trials, we do (u). On Thurſday the goth of January Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, 
* John Grant, and Thomas Bates, were executed, purſuant to their ſentence, at the weſt- 
end of St Paul's church, when Sir Everard is ſaid to have expreſſed a very different ſenſe 
of his crime from that which he had written concerning it after his confinement (v). But 
— England, of this, and of a much more extraordinary circumſtance attending his tragical departure 
out of this life, ſome notice will be taken in the notes [G]. He left at his death two 
young ſons, who were afterwards Sir Kenelm Digby and Sir John Digby, and expreſſed 
his affection towards them by a well written and patherick paper, which he deſired might 
be communicated to them at a fit time, as the laſt advice of their father. 
occaſion, in another place, to ſhew how the Powder- treaſon was really diſcovered, and by 
Oe thearticle Whom (x); at preſent it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that even this ſecond part of the 
deſign, in which Sir Everard Digby was to have acted, was likewiſe timely diſcovered, 
and, as the plot proved the ruin of Sir Everard, fo that diſcovery was the riſe of his re- 
lation. For the Lord Harrington, who had the care of the Princeſs Elizabeth, having 
received ſome intimation of an intention to ſeize her, immediately ſent up John Digby, 
a younger ſon of the Lord Digby's, to Court, with an account of all he knew; where the 
young Gentleman told his tale ſo well, as to acquire thereby the King's good graces, who, 
{y)Dugdale's Ba- not long after, knighted him ()), employed him in a long negotiation in Spain, and, 
ronage, Vol. II. September 15th, 1622, created him Earl of Briſtol. His fon was the famous George 
Lord Digby, who, while he bore that title, made fo great a figure in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was Secretary of State afterwards to King Charles I, and, ſucceeding to his father's 
title, attended King Charles the Second, in his exile, was inſtalled Knight of the Garter 
in the month of April 1661, and made a great figure throughout that reign. 
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© from all manner of ſlavery, as the ceaſing of ward- 
© ſhips and all monopolies, which, with change, would 
have been more plauſible to the people if the firſt 
© had been, than it is now. There was alſo a courſe 
* taken to have given preſent notice to all Princes, and 
to aſſociate them with an oath anſwerable to the 
© League in France. I have not uttered any of theſe 
things, nor ever thought to do. For my going from 
* Dunchurch T had this reaſon ; firſt, I knew that 
* Fawkes could reveal me, for I muſt make choice of 
© two beſides Mr Cateſby, which I did of him and Mr 
Winter; I knew he had been employed in great 
© matters, and, till torture, ſure he carried it very 
© well: ſecondly, we all thought, if we could procure 
© Mr Talbot to riſe that party, at 
© leaſt, to a compoſition # * that was 
not little, becauſe we had in our company his ſon-in- 
law, who gave us ſome hope of, and did not much 
doubt of it. I do anſwer your ſpeech with Mr 
Brown thus: Before that I knew any thing of the 
plot, I did aſk Mr Farmer what the meaning of the 
« Pope's brief was; he told me, that they were not 
meaning Prieſts) to undertake or procure ſtirs, but 
yet they would not hinder any, neither was it the 
© Pope's mind they ſhould, that ſhould be undertaken 
for Catholick good. I did never utter thus much, 
nor would not but to you; and this anſwer, with 
* Mr Cateſby's proceedings with him and me, gave me 
© abſolute belief, that the matter in general was ap- 
proved, though every particular was not known. I 
© dare not take that courſe that I could, to make it 
appear leſs odious, for divers were to have been 
* brought out of the danger, which now would rather 
hurt them than otherwiſe. I do not think there 
* would have been three worth ſaving that ſhould have 
been loſt ; you may gueſs that I ſome friends 
that were in danger, which I had prevented; but 
© they ſhall never know it. I will do as much as my 
partner wiſheth ; and it will then appear, that I have 
not hurt or accuſed one man; and howſoever I might, 
in general, poſſeſs them with fear, in hope to do the 
* cauſe , yet my care was ever to loſe my own 
life r than hurt the unworthieſt member of the 
Catholick Church. Tell her, I have ever loved her 
and her houſe, and, though I could never ſhew it, 
* I will not live to manifeſt the contrary. Her Go: 
I hope will remember me, who I am, temporal re- 
* ſpeQts, indebted to: your fiſter ſalute from me, whoſe 
© noble mind to me, in this miſery, I will never 
. my Lord of Arundel may do much 
* with the Lord and the Queen. One that you write 
of, which dearly loveth him, and is dearly loved of 
him again, can tell him that I love him, and did 


former, Thomas Winter, Rookwood, Keyes, and 


© tholicks ; their quarters were placed over London 
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od forgive you, and 


We ſhall take 


He was 
ſucceeded 


© manifeſt it in his ſight, and he might have found it; 
« laſt time as I ſaw him was in his company as I think. 
J am ſure when this was, he was there. If your 
© mother were in town, you ſhould do it, to ®#**** 
© her. Farewell, and where you cannot underſtand, 
©« ſend to me by your. next, and I will explain.” 5 
[G] Some notice will be taken in the notes.) We 
have a pretty full account of the manner in which Sir 
Everard and his accomplices finiſhed their days ; and 
that too penned within a very ſhort time after it hap- | 
pened: it runs thus (25). Sir Everard Digby, Ro- (25) Stowe's An. 
bert Winter, Grant, and Bates, according to their nals, continued 
judgment, were drawn, hanged, and quartered,” at „) Houes, 2:3 
the weſt-end of St Paul's Church, in London, where 
© all but Grant died very penitent ; Sir Everard Digby 
© proteſted, from the bottom of his heart, he aſked 
forgiveneſs of God, the King, the Queen, the Prince, 
and all the Parliament ; and, if that he had known 
it at firſt to have been ſo foul a treaſon, he would 
not have concealed it to have gained a world, re- 
uiring the people to witneſs he died penitent and 
Fans. br for this vile treaſon, and confident to be 
ſaved in the merits of his ſweet Saviour Jeſus, &c. 
He prayed kneeling about half a quarter of an hour, 
often bowing his head to the ground; in the ſame 
© manner they all prayed, but no voice heard faving 
© now and then, O Jeſu, Jeſu, fave me, and keep me, 
« &c. Which words they N many times upon 
the ladder. Friday, the laſt of January, in the Par- 
liament-Vard at Weſtminſter, were executed, as the 
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« Fawkes ; which Fawkes, at his death, was more pe- 
© nitent than any of the reſt, and beſought all Catho- 
© licks never to attempt any ſuch bloody act, being a 
© courſe which God did never favour nor proſper. 
«© Keyes, in obſtinacy, cohered much with Grant; 
© they all craved teſtimony that they died Roman Ca- 


gates, and their heads upon the Bridge. It is very 
ſtrange, that no notice at all ſhould be taken, in this 
account, of that extraordinary circumſtance which Mr 
Wood mentions as a thing grnenally known (26), That, (26) Wood's K. 
when the executioner plucked out his heart, and, ac- thes. uw 5 
cording to the manner, held it up, ſaying, Here i- the Vol. It. 
heart of a traytor, Sir Ev made anſwer, Thou 
lieſt. This, continues Mr Wood, a moſt famous au- 
thor mentions, but tells us not his name. This famous 5 
author is the Lord Bacon (27), and the paſſage referred (.. —— 
to is this. We ourſelves indeed remember to have Vite & 

* ſeen the heart of a man who was embowelled, ac- 
* cording to the cuſtom amongſt us in the execution 0 
* traytors, which, being thrown into the fire, 25 '5 
* uſual, ſprung up at firit ſix foot high, and _— 
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(z) Dr Richard 
Napier's Collec- 
tion of Nativie 
ties, in the A(h- 
molean Library, 
John Gadbury's 
Almanack for 
the yer 1673, 


(3) I his Under- 
dad, p. 243. 


(4) This appears 
om Sir Ke- 

nelme Digby's 

dun letter upon 


that ſubjecl. 


(+) dee that epi 
taph at the cloſe 
of this article, 


(6) It is to be ob- 
Youy that the 
aticle of DIG. 
BY (Sir Kx- 
NELME) is an 
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not to be aſer bed 
w Bayle himſelf, 
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ſucceeded by his ſon ' John; who died in 1698, without iſſue, in whom the title becstde (=) Pere of 
extin&, his younger brother Francis being killed in the Dutch war (z). Eag/ane, Vol. IT. 


p. 35- 
« leaping gradually lower and lower between ſeven and * ſuch criminals are wont to give money to the execu- 
ag Of * tioner, that he may be the quicker in performing his 
is alſo an old and credible tradition, of an ox that work, and the ſooner put == out of their pain; 
« lowed after it was embowelled. But it is more cer- 


* whereas, in ſacrifices, we ſee no cauſe why the 
« tain that a man, who ſuffered in the manner we have * Prieſts ſhould uſe ſuch extraordinary diligence.* This 
« before-mentioned, his entrails being taken out, and 


| proves no more than the poſſibility of ſuch a thing in 
« his heart almoſt torn away, and in the hands of the Lord Bacon's opinion, but cannot be properly applied 
« haygman, was heard to utter three or four words of as a proof to this particular fact, from which, in all it's 
« a prayer, which, we ſay, is more credible than what 


| circumſtances, it manifeſtly differs. * 
« is reported of the ſacrifice, becauſe the friends of | 


— 


DIGBY (Sir KENETLMI) the ſon of the former, and a very famous Philoſopher in 
the XVIIth century. It is extreamly difficult to fix the time of his birth, there being 
authorities for three different days, but the 11th of June 1603 ſeems to have been general- ( Athen. Oc, 
ly received (4). It is ſaid, that King James reſtored his eſtate to him in his infancy (5); bee . 


Idmixon's Hist. 


which, however, is a miſtake, ſince it was decided at law, that the King had no title to 1 
it. Both theſe points ſhall be cleared up in the notes (A]. At the time of his fathers 
unfortunate death he was with his mother at Gothurſt, being then but in the third year of (%) In this point 
his age. He ſeems to have been taken early out of her hands, ſince it is certain that he . 
renounced the errors of Popery very young, and was carefully bred in the Proteſtant reli- gilaa. 

gion chiefly, as there is good reaſon to believe, under the direction of Archbiſhop Laud : 
c), then Dean of Glouceſter, who had a very great affection for him, and who had re- ho ef hs 


H:ftory of the 
claimed a near relation of his from Popery (4). In 1618 Mr Kenelme Digby was ſent to Troubles and 


the Univerſity, and entered of Glouceſter-Hall (e), where the direction of his ſtudies was no hora 
committed to Mr Thomas Allen, one of the moſt learned and able men of thoſe times 

(J)] though he had another member of that ſociety for his Tutor. His being recom- 1 
mended to Mr Allen was a great advantage to our young ſtudent, for he quickly diſcerned . 363 
the natural ſtrength of his faculties, and that ſpirit of penetration which is ſo ſeldom met 
with in perſons of his age, He took pains, therefore, to ſhew him the right method of {/ Ath. Oxon, . 


> Vol. II. col. 351. 
apply ing 


mined in the Court of Wards, in Michaelmas term the 


| eighth of King James, that is, in 1610, and in what 
of this gentleman ought to be fixed to the 11th of manner, the reader qhall learn from the beſt autho- 


July 1603 (1), in ſupport of which he quotes two au- rity (8). Sir Everard Digby, feized in fee of the (3) Coke's Pe- 
thorities that have very great weight with him, but © manor of Stoke in the county of Rutland, and of the ports, F. vill 
not altogether ſo great with me (2). As to Dr Na- 
pier of Buckinghamſhire, his work is written in a very © 
bad hand, and I could give more inſtances than one, * 
of nativities in his book, that diſagree with the pariſh * 
regiſters of perſons to whom they belong, and therefore * 
an entry therein ought not to be looked upon as de- * 
ciſive. Again, as to Mr Gadbury, there is great pro- 
bability that his date was borrowed from Dr Napier's * 
book, and if it was not, the ſame exceptions lie againſt * 
it as have been urged againſt that In the life-time of * 
Sir Kenelme there is no doubt that the 11th of June was * veyance, his eldeſt ſon being then within age. 
taken to be his birth-day. The famous Ben. Johnſon, * The queſtion was, Whether the wardſhip of the 
in a copy of verſes to his honour ; ſpeaking of a ſea- body, or of the third part of the ſaid manors, ſhould 
c 
G 
c 


41 Shall be cleared up in the noten] The famous 


mannor of Tilton in the county of Leiceſter, held © 
(by way of admittance) of the King, by Knights 
ſervice in capite, by act executed in his life-time, - 
and before any treaſon by him committed, conveyed- 
the ſaid manors to the uſe of himſelf for life, and af- 
terwards to the uſe of his eldeft ſon and heir apparent 
in tail, with divers remainders over to his other iſ- 

| ſues. And afterwards the ſaid Sir Everard Digby 
was attainted and executed, for the heinous and hor- 

rible powder treaſon, committed after the ſaid con- 


fight in which he commanded, and of his andaunted * be to the King by force of the ſtatutes of 32 and 34 
courage, ſays (3), H. VIIL? And it was reſolved by the two Chief- 

Juſtices, the Chief Baron, and the whole Court of 

Wards, that the King ſhall never have wardſhip or 

primer-ſeifin, but where there is an heir general or 

ſpecial. For the ſaid ſtatutes of 32 and 34 H. VIII. 

give wardſhip or primer-ſeifin to the King, in divers 

caſes where there is no deſcent, as if the King's te- 

nant conveys his land for the advancement of his 

wife, preferment of his children, or payment of his 

debts, but doth not give wardſhip or primer: ſeiſin 

in any caſe, where there is not any heir general or 
« ſpecial, becauſe wardſhip or primer-ſeifin ought to 
© be of the land of ſome anceitor who has an heir.“ 
Thus it appears a certain writer was miſtaken in af- 
firming, that, at the requeſt of his Queen, King 
Charles I. reſtored Sir Kenelme Digby to the large | 
eſtate of his anceſtors (9). His father had taken due (9) Lloyd's Loyal 
care in this reſpect, and it ſeems was very well ad- Suftcrers, p. 580. 
viſed (10), yet he died under great concern even as to 
(6), and in all the late editions of Moreri (7), there is that point, for diſcovering, when it was too late, the (10) Wright's 
an article of our author, in which the day of his univerſal odium attending the Popiſh-powder-plot, and 8 
birth and of his death is ſaid to be the eleventh of fearing this might prejudice even Courts of juſtice, 10 


or . 
March, but whence this date was borrowed it is impoſ- excite the Parliament in ſo very extraordinary a caſe, SA 
ſible to conceive, becauſe I know not of any writer 


| to make ſome law ex oft facto, for increaſing the pu- 
that has fixed either his death or his birth upon that niſhment of ſuch as were concerned in it, he not only 
day. But enough. of this ; let us now ſpeak of the 


| doubted, but ſeems to have died under a perſuaſion, (11) See ys wis 
eſtate of the family. The diſpute about it was deter - that his eſtate would be confiſcated (11), dae pape. 
V O L. III. No. 143. 5 


8g © [3] Is 


Witneſs thy action done at Scanderoon, 
Upon thy birth-day the eleventh of June. 


Theſe two verſes indeed do more honour to the hero 
than the Poet, but a man muſt have a ſtrange opinion 
of Johnſon's judgment, to believe he would falſify a 
date for the ſake of fuch poetry. Mr Wood indeed 
ſays, and very truly, that this action was not upon the 
11th but upon the 16th of June (4), which is indeed a 
proof that the Poet miſtook: the date of the battle, but 
not at all that he miſſed that of the virth-day, for fix- 
teenth would have run as well, at leaſt no worſe, than 
eleventh. After Sir Kenelme's death, we find the very 
ſame day, I mean the eleventh of June, fixed upon in 
his epitaph (5), and therefore it ſeems to have been the 
true date. In the fourth edition of Bayle's Dictionary 
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applying bis wonderful capacity, which he frequently compared to that of the ſo muck 
(el Spoken pro- Celebrated wit of Italy Picus de Mirandula (g), to the ſublimer parts of Philoſophy ; fo 
that notwithſlanding his ſtay at Oxford was but between two and three years, yet, upon 


his leaving that Univerfity-in 1621, in order to travel, he was conſidered as a very extra 
ordinary perſon, and ſuch high expectations of him raiſed, as he lived afterwards to fulfil (50) 


(b) Lloyd's Loyal Having made the tour of France, Spain, and Italy, and having been in all places remark. 


Sofferers, p. 581. 


ci) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 
Vol. II. pP · 351. 
Digby of Bodies, 
g. 308, 309. 


which has ſince made ſo much noiſe in the world, un- 


of the great Chancellor Bacon, to add, by way of ap- 


(12) Extract 

from Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby's 
diſcourſe upon 
the ſympathetick 
powder, 


words: Mr James Howell, well known for his pub- 
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ably well received, he returned to England in 1623; and being preſented to the King, 
at the Lord Mountague's houſe at Hinchinbroke, on the 23d of October the ſame year, with 
high commendations of his learning, he there received the honour of knighthood in the 
preſence of Charles Prince of Wales and the famous Duke of Buckingham, then juſt re. 
turned out of Spain, where Mr Digby had attended on his Royal Highneſs, as himſelf in. 


forms us (i). In very ſhort time after Sir K. Digby rendered himſelf very remarkable, 


by the happy application of a ſecret which he met with in his travels, as to which we will, 
from his own authority, inform the reader fully in the notes [BJ. After the demiſe of King 


James, 


[LZ] In the notes.) This ſecret of his was that hand, has taken away the inflammation that tor. 
mented me before. I anſwered, fince you feel al. 
ready ſo good an effect of my medicament, I adviſe 
you to caſt away all your plaiſters, only keep the 
wound clean, and in a moderate temper betwixt heat 
and cold. This was preſently reported to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and a little after to the King, who 
were both very curious to know the circumſtance of 
the buſineſs, which was, that after dinner I took the 
garter out of the water, and put it to dry before a 
| great fire. It was ſcarce dry but Mr Howell's ſer- 
* lick works, and particularly his Dendrologies, endea- * vant came running, that his maſter felt as much 
* vouring to part two of his friends engaged in a duel, burning as ever he had done, if not more, for the 


der the title of the ſympathetick powder, the virtues of 
o 
5 
* 
* 
* 
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ſeized, with his left hand, the hilt of the ſword of heat was ſuch, as if his hand were betwixt coals of 
o 
6 
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which were, as he aſſures us, thoroughly enquired into 
by King James, his ſon the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Buckingham, with other perſons of the higheſt di- 
ſtinction, and all was regiſtered among the obſervations 


pendix, to his Natural Hiſtory (12). The matter of 
fat on which this was grounded, take in his own 


one of the combatants, and with his right hand laid fire; I anſwered that though that had happened at 
hold of the blade of the other. They, being tranſ- | 
ported with fury one againſt the other, ſtruggled to 
rid themſelves of the hindrance their friend made, 
that they ſhould not kill one another, and one of 
them roughly drawing the blade of his ſword, cut to 
the very bone, the nerves, and muſcles of Mr How- 
ell's hand, and then the other, Ales ein his hilt, 
ve a croſs-blow on his adverſary's head, which 
lanced towards his friend, who, heaving up his ſore 
Band to ſave the blow, he was wounded on the back all. 
of his hand, as he had been before within. The King James, who had received a punctual infor- 
two combatants, ſeeing Mr Howell's face beſmeared mation of what had happened, would fain know how 
with blood by heaving up his wounded hand, left it was done. I readily told him what the author, of 
fighting at once, and ran to embrace him, and hav- whom I had the ſecret, ſaid to the Great Duke of 
ing ſearched his hurts, they bound up his hand with 
one of his garters to cloſe the veins, which were cut 
and bled abundantly. They. brought him home, and 
ſent for a ſurgeon, but this being heard at Court, 
the King ſent one of his own ſurgeons, for his Ma- 
jeſty much affected the ſaid Mr Howell. 
It was my chance to be lodged hard by him, and 
four or five days after, as I was making myſelf ready, 
he came to my houſe, and prayed me to view his 
wounds, for I underſtand, ſaid he, that you have ex- 
traordinary remgdies upon ſuch occafions, and my 
ſurgeons are apprehenſive that it might grow to a 
gangrene, and fo the hand muſt be cut off. In ef- 
fect, his countenance diſcovered that he was in much 
pain, which he ſaid was inſupportable, in regard of 
the extreme inflammation. I told him I would wil- 
lingly ſerve him, but if haply he knew the manner 
how I would cure him, without 22 or ſeeing 
him, it may be he would not expoſe himſelf to my 
manner of curing, becauſe he would think it, per- 
haps, either ineffectual or ſuperſtitious. He replied, 
that the wonderful things which many have related 
unto me of your way of curing, make me nothing 
at all doubt of it's efficacy. I aſked him then for 
any thing that had the blood upon it, ſo he preſently * which I delivered, inſtructing him in all the circum- 
ſent for his garter wherewith his hand was firſt bound, * ſtances, whereupon his Majeſty mode our proofs, 
and having called for a baſon of water, as if I would * whence he received fingular fatisfaftion. 
waſh my hands, I took a handful of powder of vi- If any inquiſitive reader ſhould demand, whether 
triol which I had in my ſtudy, and preſently diſ- the Lodi Bacon ever publiſhed this account or not, the 
ſolved it. As ſoon as the bloody garter was brought anſwer muſt certainly be in the negative, and yet no 
me, I put it within the baſon, obſerving in the inference can- be fairly drawn from thence to the pre- 
mean while what Mr Howell did, who ſtood talking judice of Sir Kenelme Digby's relation, firſt, becauſe 
with a gentleman in a corner of my chamber, not that noble Philoſopher never ——— his Appendix to 
fding at all what I was doing, but he ſtarted his Natural Hiſtory, and next, b s 
ſuddenly, as if he had found ſome firange alteration he has given us of his own knowledge, and indeed 
in himfet. I aſked him What he ailed ? I know not as to his own perſon, a relation to the full as ſtrong 
what ails me, replied he, but I find that I feel no as this, though of another kind (13). He telle us he 
more pain; methinks that a pleaſing kind of freſh- had a wart from his childhood upon one of his fingers, 
* neſs, as if a wet cold napkin did ſpread over my and that being at Paris when n 


2 


2 yet he ſhould find eaſe in a ſhort time, for I 
new the reaſon of this accident, and I would pro- 
vide accordingly, for his maſter ſhould be free from 
that inflammation, it may be before he could poſ- 
ſibly return unto him, but in caſe he found no eaſe, 
I wiſhed him to come preſently back again; if not 
he might forbear coming. Thereupon he went, and 
at the inſtant I did put again the garter into the 


melite, who came from the Indies and Perſia to Flo- 
rence, he had alſo been in China, and having done 
many ſtrange cures with his powder, after his arrival 
in Tuſcany, the Duke ſaid he would be very glad to 
learn it of him. The Carmelite anſwered, that it 
was a ſecret he had learnt in the Oriental parts, and 
he thought there was not any perſon in Europe who 


divulged, which could not be done if his Highneſs 
meddled with the practice of it, becauſe he was not 
likely to do it with his own hand, but muſt truſt a 
ſurgeon, or ſome other ſervant, ſo that in a ſhort time 
divers others would come to know it as well as himſelf. 
But a few months after, I had an opportunity to do 
an important curteſy to the ſaid Fryar, which in- 
duced him to diſcover unto me his ſecret, and the 
ſame year he returned to Perſia, ſo that now there 
is no other knows this ſecret in Europe but myſelf. 
The King replied, that I need not be apprehenſive 
that he would diſcover any thing, for he would nof 
truſt any body in the world to make experience of 
his ſecret, but that he would do it with his own 
hands, and therefore deſired ſome of the powder, 


Ll 
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water, he found his maſter without any pain at 


Tuſcany on the like occaſion : it was a religious Car- 


knew it but himſelf, and that it deſerved not to be 


in that very work, 


= oy 


(13) Rees 
tural Hiſtorſy 


No. 9971 99h 


My — 


(14) Ocunres de 
Bayle, Tom, IV, 
Þ 735» 
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James, be made as great a igute in che new Court, though he was not remarkable for 


paying his homage to the great favourite. He became, notwithſtanding, a Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber, a Commiſſioner of the Navy, and a Governor of Trinity-Houſe (t); (0 See the article 


which employments, if they added but little to the weight of his purſe, 
to heighten his reputation. Some diſputes having happened with the Venetians in 
Mediterranean, by which the Engliſh trade ſuffered, as well as 


by the depredations com- 


mitted by the Algerines, Sir Kenelme Digby failed with a ſmall ſquadron thither in the 
ſummer of 1628, took ſeveral armed veſſels belonging to the Infidels, ſetting the Engliſh 
ſlaves that were on board at liberty; and, on the 16th of June, having gained a con- 
fiderable victory with a very inferior force, he likewiſe brought the Venetians to reaſon ; 


ſo that as he left England with a very hi 


gh character as a Scholar, he returned to it with 
no lefs credit as a gallant Soldier, and a wiſe Commander (1). 


England, his antient friend, and director of his ſtudies, Mr Thomas Allen, of Glouceſter- 


Hall, died there, full of years and reputation, having collected an excellent library 
manuſcripts as well as printed books, many of which laſt he rendered as valuable as the 


letter on this 


After his coming back to fubjea. 


1703 


of DIGBY (Sir 
ſerved however ii. 


the in Bayle. 


: 


CE be end 


(1 Sie Kene!lme's 
vs 


J»haſon's Under- 
woods, p. 244+ 


of Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 35r; 


firſt, by inſerting his learned notes in their margins; all which, as a teſtimony of his (=) the article 
affection and eſteem for his eminent abilities, he beſtowed, by his will, upon Sir Kenelme 
Digby (). This was in the year 1632, and Sir Kenelme, conſidering the great value of 
the manuſcripts, how much they were eſteemed in the Univerfity, and how ſerviceable 
they might prove to ſuch as conſecrated the greateſt part of their time to their ſtudies, moſt () Se the pre- 


generouſly beſtowed them, the very next year, upon the Bodleian Library (u). 


Sir Ke- 


nelme continued, to this time, a Member of the Church of England, but going ſome 
time afterwards into France, he began to have ſome religious ſcruples, occaſioned, as it (+) Athen.Oxon. 
is ſuppoſed, by the vigorous ſollicitations of ſeveral zealous Eccleſiaſticks of the firſt rank; 
and having applied himſelf, for about two years, to the peruſal of books of controverſy, %) Sir Kenelme, 


though, as he himſelf confeſſed, all of the ſame fide, he, at length, changed his ſenti- 
ments, and, in 1636, reconciled himſelf to the Church of Rome (o); which, as it 


gave 


very great uneaſineſs to his friends in England, ſo to none more than to Archbiſhop Laud, 


who had borne him for many years a very particular affection (p). 
writing to that Prelate a very large apology for his conduct, who returned him a very 


This occaſioned his 


ample anſwer, full of tenderneſs and good advice, which is ſtill extant, and does great 
honour to the Archbiſhop's memory (q) [C]. His Grace had very little hopes that theſe 


admonitions would operate on the mind of Sir Kenelme Digby, which was certainly 


old, he had a great number of warts that broke out on 
both hands in a month's time, upon which the Engliſh 


Ambaſſador's Lady canfed them to be tubbed with a 
piece of bacon with the rine on, which ſhe nailed upon 


the poſt of her window, which looked to the ſouth, 
and the conſequence of that was, that in the ſpace of 
five weeks all the warts died away, and amongſt them 
that which he had for ſeveral years. His Lordſhip 
likewiſe gives the receipt for making the weapon falve 
in the ſame place, upon which he makes ſeveral very 
judicious remarks, | | 

The celebrated Mr Bayle, in a letter of his dated 
March 27, 1697, has the following paſſage, which 
may prove acceptable to the curious reader (14). 
* It is ſome time ago that I mentioned to you a Phy- 
* ficianin F riexeland who has performed ſeveral cures 
* without giving any thing to his patients. He con- 
© tents himſelf with mingiing with their urine ſome- 
* what, which, as the malady requires, either ſweats, 
* vomits, or purges. He continues this practice, and 
* Iam told he was domeſtick to a certain great Lord of 
* Italy, who was fent for to the Court of Vienna to 
cure the Emperor, which he actually did. This man 
diſcovered his maſter's ſecret and has ſet up for him- 
* ſelf. Yet he is not the only one who poſſeſſes it, 
for there are three others who purſue this practice as 
well as he; one is at Leyden, another at Antwerp, 
* and another has been here in this city of Rotterdam 
* for two or three months. He has been but lately in 
* any degree of credit. His houſe is at preſent like 
the pool of Betheſda, all who are diſeaſed run thither. 
* It is certain that he has cured ſome, and that he has 
* ſweated a great many. The Phyficians cry out a- 
* gainſt him with the utmoſt fury, and, as there are 
more in this eountry than in any other, who are apt 
* to deny as impoffible whatever they do not com- 
* prehend, ſo here are numbers who join in the ſame 
* outcry with the Phyficians. But not being able to 
deny the fact that many have been ſweated, they at- 
tribute this to a prepoſſeſſed imagination. For my 
* own part I cannot think it impoſſible, phyfically 
* ſpeaking, that a man ſhould be made to ſweat by 
having ſomething put into his urine There was a 


German Phyſician, who, in the year 1700, undertook 


© propotition is an univerſal n 


© reſpicere.* The thi 


Car- 
ried 
to cure diſeaſes in the ſame manner here in Eng- 
land (15). | | 
[C] And does great honour to the Archbiſhod's ne- 
mory.] This letter is dated from Lambeth, March 27, 
1636, It is very large and full, written, not in decent 


of ALLEN 


(Thomas). 
Athen. Oxon, 
Val. II. col. 35 f. 


tace to the cata- 
logue, 


Vol. II. col. 351. 


apprehenſive of 


this, wrote to 


that Prelate very 
early, to give 
him an account 
of it. 

(7) Wharton's 
Troubles and 
Trial of Arch- 
biſhop Laud, 
Vol. I. P · 610. 


(15) Oeuvres de 
St Evremond, 
Amſterd. 1726. 
Tom. V. pP · 348. 


terms only, but with great delicacy; ſome part of it the 


reader will expect to ſee; and we will give him what 
m concerns the perſonal hiſtory of this gentle- 
man (16). Whereas you fay that you have returned 
into that communion, who, from your birth, had 
right of poſſeſſion in you, and therefore ought to 
continue it, unleſs clear and evident proof (which you 
ſay ſurely cannot be found) ſhould have evicted 
you from it. Truly, Sir, I think this had been 


before your adhering to the Church of England than 


* communion, either you did it upon clear and evident 
proof, or upon apparent only. If you did it then 
upon clear and evident proof, Why ſay you now no 
ſuch can be found? If you did it but upon apparent 
and ſeeming proof, a ſemblance of very good reaſon 
(as yourfelf calls it) why did you then come off from 
that communion till your proof were clear and evi- 
dent? And why may not that which now ſeems 

clear and evident be but apparent, as well as that 
which then ſeemed clear unto you, be but ſemblance 
now? Nor would 1 have you ſay, that clear and 
evident proof cannot be found ; for a man in this 

- eaſe of religion, to forego the communion which 

had right of poſſeſſion in him from his birth: for the 

tive, and of hard proof. 

T think I know you and your 

I may not, without manifeſt 

* wrong, charge you that you did in this great action, 

and ſo nearly concerning you, ad pauca reſpitere, 

* which our great maſter tells us breeds facile and eaſy, 

rather than ſafe and warrantable, determinations ; 

« yet it will lie upon you not only in honour without, 

© but alſo in, 88 _ to 3 to aſſure 

yourſelf, that you did ad plurima, if not ad omnia 

; being fo weighty in itſelf, and 

© the miſerable diviſion of Chriſtendom (never ſuffi- 


« ciently 


And therefore, thou 
judgment ſo well, 
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(16) Wharton's 
Troubles and 
Trial of Arche 
biſhop L. aud, 

p. 610. 


ſpoken with more advantage to you and your cauſe 


now; for then right of poſſeſſion could not have been 
thought little. But now, fince you deſerted that 


1904 
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ried away with that veneration which he thought due to the faith of his anceſtors, and for 


which his father was underſtood to have died a martyr; and, 


perbaps, he was alſo in- 


(7) This appear fluenced by that praiſe which he received from all ſides, upon the ſubject of his conver. 
ſion (r). At leaſt this is certain, that, to ſhew at once his parts and his ſincerity, he 


m ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in thoſe 


pietes of his, a» wrote very eagerly in defence of his new, or rather old religion, 


well as from the 
great influence 
he had after- 
wards amongſt 
the Papiſts. 
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that the world might 


take notice he was a thorough convert, and that it might ſeem he had done nothing pre- 


cipitately, or without due conſideration (s). 
printed [D]], After a long ſtay in France, where he was highly careſſed, he came over N 3 


to Archbiſhop Lat, 


ciently to be lamented) making the doubt ſo great, 
that you who have been on both ſides, muſt needs 
lie under the diſpute of both ſides, whether this laſt 
act of your's be not in you rather a relapſe into a for- 
mer ſickneſs, than a recovery from a former fall. 
But againſt this, the temper of your mind (you 
ſay) arms you againſt all cenſures, no light air of 
reputation being able to move you. In this I muſt 
needs ſay you are happy: for he that can be moved 
from himſelf by the changeable breath of mens lives, 
more out of than in himſelf, and which is a miſery 
beyond all expreſſion, muſt in doubts go to other 
men for reſolution, not to himſelf ; as if he had no 
ſoul within him. But yet poſt conſcientiam fama, 
and though I would not defire to live by reputation, 
yet I would leave no good means untried, rather 
than live without it. And how far you have brought 
yourſelf in queſtion, which of theſe two, conſcience 
or reputation, you have ſhaken by this double change, 
I leave yourſelf to judge, becauſe you ſay your firſt 


«a © a ä» ð' 


though you ſay again that it now appears you were 
then miſled, yet you will have much ado to make 
the world think fo. | 


The way you took in concealing this your reſolu- 
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tion, of returning into that communion, and the rea- 


ſons which you give, why you ſo privately carried it 
here, I cannot but approve. They are full of all 
ingenuity, tender and civil reſpects, fitted to avoid 
diſcontent in your friends, and ſcandal that might 
be taken by others, or contumely that might be re- 
turned upon yourſelf, And as are theſe reaſons, ſo 
is the whole frame of your letter (ſetting aſide that I 
cannot concur in judgment) full of diſcretion and 
temper, and ſo like yourſelf, that I cannot but love 
even that which I diſlike in it. And though I ſhall 
never be other than that I have been to the worth of 
Sir Kenelme Digby, yet moſt heartily ſorry I am, 
that a man, whoſe diſcourſe did ſo much content me, 
ſhould thus flide away from me before I had ſo much 
as ſuſpicion to awaken me, and ſuggeſt that he was 


communicated your thoughts to me before they had 

grown up into reſolutions, I am a Prieſt, and would 

have put on what ſecrecy you ſhould have command- 
ed. A little knowledge I have, (God knows a little) 

I would have ventured it with you in that ſerious 

debate you have had with yourſelf. I have ever ho- 

noured you fince I knew your worth, and I would 
have done all offices of a friend to keep you nearer 
than now you are. But, ſince you are gone, and 
ſettled another way, before you would let me know 
it, I know not now what to ſay to a man of judg- 

ment, and fo reſolved, For to what end ſhould I 

treat, when a reſolution is ſet already? fo ſet, as 

that you ſay no clear and evident proof can be found 

againſt it: nor can J tell how to preſs ſuch a man as 
© you to ring the changes in Religion. In your power 
© jt was not to change; in mine it is not to make you 
change again. Therefore, to the moderation of 
your own heart, under the grace of God, I muſt and 
* do now leave you for matter of Religion, but retain- 
ing ſtill with me, and entirely, all the love and 
© friendlineſs which your worth won from me, well 
* knowing that all differences in opinion ſhake not the 
foundations of Religion. 

Now to your poſtſcript, and then I have done. 
© 'That I am the firſt, and the only perſon, to whom 
you have written thus freely: I thank you heartily 
for it. For I cannot conceive any thing thereby, 
but your reſpe& to me, which hath abundantly 
* ſpread itſelf all over your letter. And had you writ- 
© ten this to me with a reſtraint of making it further 


* known, I ſhould have performed that truſt; but 


was with a ſemblance of very good reaſon. And 


Theſe works of his were ſeveral 


* ſince you have ſubmitted to me, what further knoy. 
* ledge of it I ſhall think fit to give to any other per- 
* ſon, I have, as I took myſelf Found, acquainted his 
* Majeſty with it, who gave a great deal of very good 
expreſſion concerning you, and is not a little ſorry to 
loſe the ſervice of ſo able a ſubject. I have likewiſe 
made it known in private to Mr Secretary Cooke 
who was as confident of you as myſelf, 1 could 
hardly believe your own letters, and he as hardly my 
relation. To my Secretary I muſt needs truſt it, 
having not time to write it again out of my ſcribbled 
copy; but I dare truſt the — in which I have 
bound him. To dthers I am ſilent, and ſhall fo con- 


'* tinue, till the thing open itſelf; and I ſhall do it 


out of reaſons very like to thoſe which you give, 
why yourſelf would not divulge it here. In the laſt 
place, you promiſe yourſelf that the condition you 
are in will not hinder me from continuing to be 
the beſt friend you have. To this I ean ſay no 
more, than that I could never arrogate to myſelf to 
be your beſt friend, but a poor, yet reſpective, 
friend of your's J have been ever ſince I knew you: 
and it is not your change that can change me, who 
never yet left but where I was firſt forſaken, and not 
always there.” | | 
LD] Theſe works of his were ſeveral times printed.) 
There is nothing more common, than for perſons, 
who have thought fit to alter their choice as to a 
religious ſyſtem, to vindicate this conduct of theirs 
by writing, and the higher their ſtation, the greater 
their character, the more extenſive their reputation, ſo 
much the more neceſſary works of this kind are thought, 
and, without queſtion, . ſo much the more difficult 
are found. Our author had exhibited the beſt excuſes 
in his power to make, and, very probably, in the beſt 
dreſs, to his Grace of Canterbury ; and how theſe were 
received, as well as what the nature of them might be, 
we may eaſily conjecture from the preceding note. As 
to thoſe pieces which are to be the ſubject of this, their 
titles are theſe: | | | 
I. A Conference with a Lady about Choice of Relt- 
gion. Paris 1638. Lond. 1654. 8. This was a 
piece written in an eaſy, polite, and conciſe ſtile, in 
which it's author was peculiarly happy ; his principal 
aim was to ſecure a general approbation of his con- 
duct, by keeping to ſuch arguments as ſuited beſt with 
common underſtandings ; and, at the ſame time, in- 
ſinuated, that, in the choice of a religion, an unin- 
terrupted authority of the ſafety of ſalvation, in any 
communion, was of high importance, and that, with - 
regard to ſpeculative points, liberty of opinion was not 
precluded. Dr Twiſſe, one of the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines at Weſtminſter, wrote an anſwer to this treatiſe, 
which was never publiſhed. ; 
II. Letters betaueen the Lord George Digby and Sir 
Kenelme Digby, Knight, 222 Religion. Lond. 
165 1. 8. Theſe letters, though printed thirteen 
years after, were written at the time which we have 
aſſigned them. The firſt, from Lord Digby to Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, is dated November 2d, 1638, from 
Sherborne ; and therein his Lordſhip attacks the au- 
thority of the Fathers with reſpe& to Articles of Faith, 
in which he ſhews, that though Proteſtants, as well as 
Papiſts, frequently appeal to them in points where they 
think their judgments agreeable to their own doctrines, 
yet in others, where they differ from them, they are 
rejected by both; whence he infers, their authority 
can be deciſive to neither. Sir Kenelme Digby, in his 
anſwer, dated at London, December 6th, 1638, takes 
a great deal of pains to apologize for the Fathers, 
diſtinguiſhes between their ſentiments as to Articles 
Faith, and ſuch points of doctrine in which, — 
prejudice to the Church, freedom of opinion may | 
allowed, As to the firſt he will have their authority 
Tn n : decifive, 
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to England, und was very wülhettefvrd by th Queen, who, in ehe year 1638, 


W 
Hay - 


employed 


the management of an affair, that afterwards made 


a very great noiſtꝰ (( The King was, at that time, preparing for a war with the Scots, Tp 
of which we haue elſe where given the reader ſome account (); and his ſituation, at that () reh 
time, was fuch; as induced him to aſk, as well as to accept, the aſſiſtance of ſuch of his f. . 
ſubjects as were able and willing to ſupply: him with money. The Nobility led the way, 

and the Clergy of the Churchlof England contributed, in a manner, proportionable ra- 7 
ther to their zeab than to their intereſt (v). The Queen taking notice of this, and being R:iga of Charles 
very de ſirous that thoſe of her religion ſhould not appear deficient in loyalty at ſuch a On! Tad. 
juncture, prevailed upon the two Gentlemen before- mentioned to write a kind of circular of the Stoart, 
jetter to thoſe of the Romiſh 3 throughout the kingdom, in ſupport of one of © . 
her own, to excite their liberality at this ſeaſon (x). Theſe endeavours were attended with 0 See what is 
very conliderable effects, which, however, ought undoubtedly to be attributed to princi- N 
ples of honour rather than any thing elſe; for we have very good authority to prove, that vo th. 
this proceeding was ill reliſhed at Rome, from whence inſtructions were ſpeedily ſent, to... lo- 
caſt a damp upon the loyalty of the Engliſh Papiſts (y) [EZ]. In the month of Ja- telligence. Lood- 
nuary 1640, the Houſe of Commons ſent for Sir Kenelme Digby, in order to know how . 40. 
far, and upon what grounds, he had acted in this matter, which he opened to them very ½ gumworth's 
clearly (z) 3 and the Queen herſelf alſo ſent a meſſage to the Houſe, in which ſhe ſtated cose. vel. 1. 
her own concern in the matter, and the motives for her conduct; with which the Houſe 
was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, ſatisfied (a). Yet upon an addreſs, that his Majeſty would (5) See the com- 
remove ſuch as were of the-Popiſh Religion from Court, and more eſpecially from his TG 
royal preſence, Sir Kenelme Digby and Mr Walter Mountague were particularly named, ( This appears 
and felt the effects of it (5), Upon the breaking out of the Civil War, Sir Kenelme dung fes er; 
Digby remaining at London, was, by the Parliament, committed priſoner to Wincheſter- thence. 
Houſe (c), where, however, he was treated with great reſpect, was viſited by men of all, © 
parties, and ſome amongſt them of the firſt diſtinction (4). At length, in the year 1643, a i. 


her ſies. 


A Letter from the Pope to his Nuncio in England at 
the beginning of the War with Scotland, but badly 
tranſlated. 


* You are to command the Catholicks of England 
in genera], that they ſuddenly deſiſt from making 
ſuch offers of men, towards this northern expedition, 
as we hear they have done, little to the advantage of 
their diſcretion. And likewiſe it is requiſite, con- 
fidering the penalty already impoſed, that they be 
not too forward with money, more than what law 
and duty enjoins them to pay, without any innova- 
tion at all, or view of making themſelves rather 
weaker pillars of the kingdom than they were be- 
fore. | | 
Inform the Provincials of every order, that it is 
expreſsly prohibited no more aſſemblies (of what na- 
ture ſoever) ſhall admit of the Laity to have either 
voice or ſeſſion in it, being what will be urged for a 
| precedent, tho" it is but only an uſurpation. 
Declare unto the beſt of the Peers and Gentlemen, 
by word of mouth or letter, that they ought not to 
expreſs any averſeneſs, in caſe the High Court of 
Parliament-be called, nor ſhew any diſcontent at the 
acts which do not point-blank aim at religion, being, 
in general, the moſt fandamental law of that king- 
d | 


om. | | 
« Adviſe the Clergy to deſiſt from that fooliſh, nay, 
rather, illiterate and childiſh cuſtom of diſtinction in 
the Proteſtant and Puritan Dodtrine. And, eſpecial- 
ly, this error is. ſo much the greater, when they un- 
dertake to prove, that Proteſtaniſm is a degree nearer 
the Catholick Faith than the other: for, fince both 
of them be without the verge of the Church, it's 
needleſs hypocriſy to ſpeak of it, yea, it begets more 
* malice than tis worth. | 
That the Provincials are herein required to give a 
general warning, throughout all orders, that no reli- 
gious perſon ought to be ſeduced (by any Noblemen, 
either Officers of the Crown, or the like, who pre- 
tend to be eciſmatick) into a premunire. For he 
that dares not follow the truth as his conſcience di- 
res him, is not worthy to be * or followed by 
any of our faith. But, on the other ſide, we give 
the like command, that whoſoever is thought = = 
ing to God in his heart, let no man be fo raſh to 
boaſt and it abroad. 
All buſy enquiries are forbidden, but eſpecially in- 
* to arcana's of State. | 
That none of the Church, whether Lay-Brother 
«© or Eccleſiaſtick, contribute ſo largely as have 
| 9 N * done 


decifive, though not as to the fecond Lord Digby, 
in his anſwer, dated at Sherborne March 29th, 1639, 
returns to the charge with great ſtrength of reaſoning. 
Hie ſhews, that rejecting ſuch a deciſive authority in 
the Fathers, does by no means infer a diſreſpe& of 
them; and profeſſes, that though he cannot ground 
his faith preciſely upon what they deliver, he never- 
theleſs believes them to have been fincerely pious and 
excellent perſons. He obſerves, that, if ſuch an au- 
thority was due to them, as is contended for, it muſt 
be chiefly attributed to thoſe of the earlieſt ages; and 
that, with reſpect to the Fathers of the firſt three cen-- 
turies, there are great diſputes about the genuineneſs of 
the writings aſeribed to them, and a doubtful rule can 
be no rule at all. He inſiſts farther, that their autho- 
rity cannot be deciſive, becauſe ſometimes they contra- 
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by emiſſaries from France, were in arms againſt the 
it is a point of ſome importance to know what 
a vnn 2 entiments were of the Court of Rome in a caſe of 
' I, 
* 021, lowing pa ol. 
per (19). 
YO L. 111 


No. 143. 


(e) Archbiſhop 
Lavd's Hift. of 
his own troubles, 


Aug. 3- 1643. 


F) See that let - 
tet in the note. 


(g) Wharton's 
Troubles and 
Trial of Arch- 
biſhop Laud, 
Vol. I. p. 209. 


) The perſon 
employed was 
Mr Edward Len- 
thorpe. | 


i) As appears 
from the writings 
of Roſs, Stubbes, 
&e. 


(+) Des Mai- 
__ 22aunx's Life of 
M. St Evremond, 


p- 41. 


(20) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 352. 


(21) Walteri 
Heminꝑg ford 
Chronicon, 


p. 581. 
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her Majeſty the Queen-Dowager of France having vouchſaſtad to write 8 letter, with her 
own hand, in favour of Sir Kenclme, and to procure his liberty; it / prdrited/upon cen 


tain terms (e), and a very reſpectful letter written in anſwer to that of the Queen 


ore a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, in order ta give an account of any know. 


ledge he might have of tranſactions berecn Archbiſhop Laud and the Court of Rome, 


and particularly as to an offer ſuppoſed to be made to that relate from thence of a Car- 


dinaPs Hat; Sir Kenelme Digby aſſured the Committee, that he knew nothing of any 
ſuch tranſactions, and that, in his judgment, the Archbiſhop was what he ſeemed to be, 
a very ſincere and learned Proteſtant (g); of all which he took care that his Grace ſhould 


be informed, as well as that his enemies were very ſollicitous to diſcover any thing that 


might fix an imputation of that fort upon his conduct (H). We may eafily conceive, that 
a perſon of Sir Kenelme Digby's ſtudious and philoſophick genius, could not be altoge- 
ther idle even while under confinement, but that his thoughts would be ſometimes em- 
ployed upon thoſe ſublime and important topicks which had formerly furniſhed matter 


for his meditations; and accordingly we find, that, during his reſidence in Wincheſter. 
Houſe, he compoſed two pieces at leaſt, that ſoon after ſtole abroad into the world, and 
kept alive that fame which their author had acquired in better times. Theſe two pieces 
regard the works of others, and may be juſtly efteemed judicious criticiſms, as well as 


very learned philoſophical diſſertations [G]. His appearance at the Court of France, to 


return thanks to the Queen-Mother, for her gracious interpoſition in his favour, was highly 
acceptable to many of the learned in that kingdom, who had a very high opinion of his abili- 
ties, and were charmed with the life and freedom of his converſation, which is, on all hands, 
allowed to have been very agreeable, notwithſtanding that ſpirit of envy which purſued him 
living, and which has not ceaſed to perſecute his memory ſince his death (i). It is highly 
probable, that, about this time, having heard ſo much of the fame of Des Cartes, he re- 


ſolved to go and pay him a viſit at Egmond, the place he had choſen for his retreat, 


where he accordingly found him, and had a converſation with him upoa a very remarkable 
ſubject (&) ; and though he did not declare to that Philofopher who he was, yet Des 
Cartes 


done to the ſociety, but diſpoſe their charity that neal and honeſt intentions to the honour and ſervice 
© of my country, I do here, upon the faith of a 
* Chriſtian, and the word of a Gentleman, proteſt and 


© every order may partake alike.” 


Cl Upon this ſehje2.] Mr Wood tells us, that Sir * promiſe, that I will, neither directly nor indireQly, 


EKenelme Digby was very active for the King in the be- * negotiate, promote, conſent unto, or conceal, any 


ginning of the Civil Wars (20); but it is moſt proba- practice or _ prejudicial to the honour or the 
ble, that he was prevented from being active, fince it * ſafety of the liament. ' And, in witneſs of my 
is very evident that he was committed to Winchefter- reality herein, I have hereunto ſubſcribed my name, 
Houſe about the time it broke out, and continued in this 3d day of Auguſt, 1643. ET 

that confinement till he was diſcharged in the manner | W 
mentioned in the text. Mr Hearne has preſerved the K ENELME DIGBY. 
copy of a letter directed to the Qgeen- Regent of 2 -þ | 


* - 


this ſubject () [FJ]. Before he quitted the kingdom, however, he was ſummoned be- 


France, in the language of that country, a tranſlation 
of which follows (2 1). = | | 


Madam, 


* The two Houſes of Parliament having been in- 
formed, by the Sieur de Greſſy, of the defire your 
« Majeſty has, that we fhould ſet at liberty Sir Ke- 
* nelme Digby ; we are commanded to make known 


to your Majeſty, that although the religion, the paſt 


have authorized us farther to aſſure your Majeſty, of 


* behaviour, and the abilities of this Gentleman, might 
give juſt umbrage of his praftifing to the prejudice of 
the conſtitutions of this realm; nevertheleſs, having 
* ſo great regard to the recommendation of your Ma- 
jeſty, they have ordered him to be diſcharged, and 


their being always ready to teſtify to you their re- 
ſpects upon every occafion, as well as to advance 


* whatever may regard the good correſpondence be- 
* tween the two States. We remain, 


Your Majeſty's 
Moſt humble ſervants, Ee. 


By whom this letter was to be ſent does not appear, Phi 


but, moſt probably, by the Committee to whom this 
matter was referred. In regard to the terms upon 
which this Gentleman was ſet at hberty, they = ſaf- 
ficiently appear from the following paper, entirely writ- 
ten with, as well as ſubſcribed by, his own hand. 


* Whereas upon the mediation of her Majeſty the 


© Queen of France, it hath pleafed both Houfes of 


Parliament to permit me to go into that kingdom; 
in humble acknow of their favour therein, 
© and to preſerve and confirm a good opinion of my 


[G] A. well as very learned philofophical difſerta- 
4 Both were written in ſo fhort a ſpace of time, 
and are ſo full of deep learning, that the reader cannot 
help allowing there muſt have been prodigious ſtore in 
that magazine, which could furniſh ſuch variety and 
choice upon ſuch ſudden occaſions *' © 

III. Ob/ervations ab Religio Medici, occafronally 
written by Sir Kenelme Digby, Kat. Lond. 1643, 800. 
Theſe obſervations, digeſted mto the form of a letter, 
were written in the night between the 22d and 23d of 
December, 1642, and addreſſed to Edward Earl of 
Dorſet, Sir Kenelme's great friend and patron, and 
who was a very great admirer of that famous piece 
written by the ingenious Dr Brown. Whoever peruſes 
theſe obſervations carefully, will diſcern that Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby was not either fo eredulous, or ſo ſuper- 
ſtitious a man as ſome have repreſented him, and tho 
haſty cenſures in that letter, 


in the ninth 

the 2d book of Spenſer's Fairy 2 Lond. 
— = 
loſ com my — 


verſes that ever fell from the pen of their learned 
— 


explained in this di Beyond all de l 
Kenelme Digby has reached the ſenſe of his author, it 
does very high honour to Mr Spenſer, and might 
kindle a ſpirit of emulation in fu 54 

lent writings with delight, to attempt ſomething of the 


ſame kind with refpe& to other obſcure | 
which, cleared up in the 44 jon, 
of being very acceptable to the literary world. 

” | (o Which 


PP PR” 
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tice H] Our author is alſo 
Paris (/), where he fpent the beſt 


by the learned as his principal 


IH] Which is à circumſtance worthy of notice.] 
The late very ingenious and knowing M. des Mai- 
zeaux, in the life of M. St Evremond, tells us, this 
gentleman was informed by Sir Kenelme Digby, that, 
having read the writings of that great Philoſopher Des 
| Cartes, he reſolved to go in perſon to Holland on purpoſe 
(12) Des Mai- to ſee him (22). He did fo, and found him 'in his re- 
zeavx's Life of tirement at Egmond. There that ſtudious and intelli- 
MS Ememond, ent perſon received and converſed with. him. as a 
*. 33 but after a conſiderable time ſpent in a free 
and learned diſcourſe upon a great variety of ſubjects, 
M. Des Cartes, who had ſeen ſome of his works, told 
him, that he did not doubt but he was the famous 
Sir Kenelme Digby. And if you Sir, replied the 
Knight, were not the illuſtrious M. Des Cartes, I 
ſhould not have come on purpoſe to ſee you. Then 
Sir Kenelme Digby remarked to the Philoſopher, that 
our ſpeculative diſcoveries were indeed pretty and a- 
greeable, but that after all they were too uncertain and 
unprofitable to take up a man's whole thoughts ; that 
life was almoſt too ſhort to attain to the right knowledge 
of neceſſary things; that it would be much more wor- 
thy of him, who ſo well underſtood the frame of the 
human body, to ſtudy ways and means to prolong it, 
than to apply himſelf to the barren 33 of Phi- 
loſophy. Des Cartes aſſured him that he had already 
conſidered that matter, and that to render a man im- 
mortal was what he would not venture to promiſe, but 
that he was very ſure it was poſſible to lengthen out 
his life to the period of the Patriarchs. When Monf. 
de St Evremond told M. des Maizeaux this particular, 
he added, that they were not ignorant in Holland that 
Des Cartes flattered himſelf he had made this diſcovery, 
and that he had heard ſeveral perſons talk of it who 
had known that Philoſopher, that Des Cartes's friends 
alſo in France knew it, and that Abbot Picot, his diſ- 
ciple and martyr, being perſuaded that he had found 
out this great ſecret, would not believe the news of his 
death, and that when he was aſhamed to doubt of it 
any longer, he cried, tis done and over, the world 
will ſoon be at an end! | 
[1] Of theſe two parts of his Philoſophy in the 
nctes.] In order to treat the ſubject of this note as 
clearly and as conciſely as poſſible, we will firſt give the 
titles of our author's works, then ſome obſervations 
upon them, next ſhew how they were received, and 
laſtly, ſpeak of the anſwers that were written to 


hem. 5 
V. A Treatiſe of the Nature of Bodies. Paris 1644, 
fol. printed again at London in 1658, 1665, and 
1669, all which editions are in 47, and to the laſt 
ſome other pieces of his are added. | 

VI. 4 Treatiſe declaring the Operations and Nature 
of Man's Soul, out of which the Immortality of Rea- 
fonable Souls is evinced. Paris 1644, fol. printed a- 
gain at London 1645, 1657, 1669, all in 470, and 
together with the former treatiſe. 
VII. Inflitutionum Peripateticarum libri quingue, 
cum Appendice Theologica de Origine Mundi, that is, 
five books of Peripatetick Inflitutions, together with a 
Theological Appendix concerning the Origin of the Warld. 
Paris 1651, fol. This piece is added to the two for- 
mer, tranſlated into Latin by J. L. together with a 
preface prefixed in the ſame language, by Thomas An- 
glus, that is, Thomas White, who alſo tranſlated 
theſe Peripatetick Inſtitutions into Engliſh. 


+= 
* 
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Cartes preſently diſcovered him by his diſcourſe, which is a circumſtance worthy of no- 
ted to have had many conferences with him after. at 
part of the enſuing year in a cloſe application to his (/) To which 
ſtudies, and in frequenting the aſſemblies of the learned in that city, where he was 
rally well received, and, for the reaſons before aſſigned, greatly admired (m). He had Bud« lem o 
now leiſure to digeſt that Philoſophy which he had been ſo long meditating, and of which “er. 
he framed a ſyſtem, in two parts, which, in his own language, but with a licence or pri- (e athen.Oxon. 
vilege from the French King, he publiſhed in the following year, and which is regarded 
performance (u). 
work of his, he has taken to himſelf the honour of many weighty and curious obſerva- 
tions which he met with in the writings of his learned and judicious friend Thomas Allen, 
of Glouceſter-Hall (o); but as never any proof of this was attempted, and as Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, in every thing he penned, had the air of an original writer, this ought, in 
juſtice, to be conſidered as a very groundleſs ſuggeſtion. We ſhall give the reader a more 
full account of theſe two parts of his Philoſophy in the notes [7]. 


ſome paſſages in 
gene- his treatiſe on 


Val. II. col 352. ö 


Some have infinuated, that, in this „ 8, 4. we, 


() Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 575. 
See alſo the ar- 
ticle of ALLEN 
(Tomas) in 
the General 
Dictionary. 


After the King's 
affairs 


The author addreſſes the two treatiſes firſt men- 
tioned, which are indeed but the firſt and ſecond parts 
of the ſame work, to his ſon Kenelme Digby, and his 


epiſtle to him is dated at Paris, Auguſt 31, 1644, and 


the French King's privilege at Fontainbleau, the 26th 
of September in the ſame year. It will appear clearly 
to ſuch as peruſe theſe pieces, that our author was a 
man of very deep thought, extenſive learning, and very 
happy in ſupporting his philoſophick arguments by a 
very dextrous application of facts. He was entirely 
addicted to the Corpuſcularian Philoſophy, which for 
thoſe times he very well underſtood, but his notions 
being for the moſt part very new, and the relations ad- 
vanced by him very extraordinary, thoſe who envied 
him took occaſion from thence to treat him not only 
with ſeverity but indecency, and better writers having 
ſucceeded him, have not taken the pains to expoſe this 
ill uſage, perhaps to prevent the world's taking notice 
how much they were obliged themſelves to our learned 
Knight. An inſtance will make all this plain. Our 
author having explained the ſenſe of ſmelling, and 
ſhewn why brutes have it in ſo much greater perfection ' 
than human creatures, he proceeds thus (23): e 
* Without doubt the like uſe men would make of Nodes, P. 310. 
* this ſenſe, had they not on the one fide better means 
than it to know the qualities of meats : and therefore 
this is not much reflected upon. And on the other 
* fide, were they not continually ſtuffed and clogged 
with groſs vapours of ſteamy meat, which. are daily 
* reeking from the table and their ſtomachs, and per- 
* mit not purer atoms of bodies to be diſcerned, which 
require clear and uninfefted organs to take notice of 
* thein, As we ſee it fare with dogs, who have not 
* ſo true and ſenſible noſes when they are high fed, 
and lie in the kitchen amidfl the ſteams of meat, as 
* when they are kept in their kennel with a more ſpare 
diet fit for hunting. > 
One full example this age affordeth us in this 
© kind, of a man whoſe extremity of fear wrought 
upon him to give us this experiment. He was born 
in ſome village of the country of Liege, and there- 
fore among rs he is known by the name of 
John of Liege. I have been informed of this ſtory 
© by ſeveral (whom I dare confidently believe) that 
have had it from his own mouth, and have que- 
* ſtoned him with great curioſity particularly about 
When he was a little boy there being wars in the 
country, as that ſtate is ſeldom without moleſtations 
from abroad, when they have no diſtempers at home, 
which is an unſeparable effect of a country's fituation 
upon the frontiers of powerful neighbouring Princes 
that are at variance, the village of which he was, 
had notice of ſome unruly ſcattered troops that were 
coming to pillage them, which made all the people 
of the village flie haſtily, with what they could carry 
with them, to hide themſelves in the woods, which 
were ſpacious enough to afford them ſhelter, for they 
joined upon the foreſt of Ardenne. There they lay 
till ſome of their ſcouts brought them word that the 
© ſoldiers, of whom they were in ſuch apprehenfion, 
© had fired their town and quitted it. Then all of 
them returned home excepting this boy, who it 
ſeemeth being of a very timorous nature, had images 
of fear ſo ſtrong in his fancy, that firſt he ran farther 
* into the wood than any of the reſt, and afterwards 
i * apprehended 
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(p\ Lloyd's Loyal England (p), 


Sufferers, p. 58 1. 
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(r) Clarendon's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
bellion, p. 542. 


(s) See the pre- 
ſace to his fa- 
ther's treatiſe of 
Bodies, addreſſed 


to him. 
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affairs were totally ruined, this Gentleman found himſelf under a neceſſity of returning into 


in order to compound for his eſtate, as is generally ſaid, tho? another account 
is given of this journey (q) ; but at what time he came, how long | 


) See this fully where he reſided, is very uncertain, 
cleared in note 


he remained here, of: 


He met however, during his ſtay, with ſeveral miſ. 


fortunes, ſtill more ſenſible than that which brought him over. Amongſt theſe we ought 
to reckon the loſs of his eldeſt ſon Kenelme Digby, Eſq; a young Gentleman of great 
hopes, with reſpect both to his abilities and his virtues (r). He engaged himſelf with the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Peterborough, the Lord Petre, and many other Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, who, on July 7th, 1648, appeared for the King, under the Earl of 
Holland, near Kingſton in Surry, but, being attacked before they could well form, were 
obliged to retire into Huntingdonſhire, where, at St Neot's, they were ſurprized by Co- 
lonel Adrian Scroop's regiment of horſe, and, though they made a gallant defence, were 


totally routed ; Colonel Dalbier, who till then had ſerved the Parliament, and is faid to 


have taught Cromwell the art of war, with Mr Digby, being ſlain upon the ſpot (s). The 
Parliament, notwithſtanding Sir Kenelme's compoſition, did not, for reaſons which will 
be hereafter mentioned, judge it proper that he ſhould remain in England, and therefore 
not only ordered him to withdraw, but voted if he ſhould afterwards, at any time, re- 
turn without leave of the Houſe firſt obtained, he ſhould loſe both life and eſtate (7). 
Upon this he went again into France, where he was very kindly received by Queen Hen- 
rietta-Maria, Dowager of England, to whom he had been, for ſome time, Chancellor, 
and was, not long after, ſent into Italy, where he was, at firſt, well received by Pope In- 
nocent X (4); but Mr Wood fays he behaved to him ſo haughtily, that he very 


* apprehended that every body he ſaw —_ the 


and ſo hid himſelf from his parents that were in much 
diſtreſs, ſeeking him all about, and calling his name 
as loud as they could. When they had ſpent a day 
or two in vain they returned home without him, and 
he lived many years in the woods, feeding upon 
fruits, and wild roots, and maſt. 
He faid that after he had been ſome time in this 
wild habitation, he could by the ſmell judge of the 
taſte of any thing that was to be eaten, and that he 
could at a great diſtarce wind by his noſe where 
wholeſome fruits or roots did grow. In this ſtate he 
continued (ſtill ſhunning men with as great fear as 
when he firſt ran away; ſo ſtrong the impreſſion 
was, and ſo little could his little reaſon maſter it) 
until, in a very ſharp winter, that many beaſts of the 
foreſt periſhed for want of food, neceſſity brought 
him to ſo much confidence, that, leaving the wild 
Places of the foreſt, remote from all people's dwel- 
lings, he would, in the evenings, ſteal among cattle 
that were fothered, eſpecially the ſwine, and among 
them glean that which ſerved to ſuſtain wretchedly 
his — life. He could not do this ſo cunningly, 
but that often N to it, he was upon a time 
eſpied, and they who ſaw a beaſt of ſo ſtrange a 
ſhape, for ſuch they took him to be, he being d 
and all overgrown with hair, believing him to be a 
ſatyr, or ſome ſuch prodigious creature as the ren- 
counters of rare accidents tell us of, laid wait to ap- 
prehend him. But he that winded them as far off as 
any beaſt could do, ſtill avoided them, till at length 
they laid ſnares for him, and took the wind ſo ad- 
vantageouſly of him, that they caught him, and then 
ſoon perceived he was a man, though he had quite 
forgotten the uſe of all language, but by his geſtures 
— cries he expreſſed the greateſt affright that 
might be, which afterwards he ſaid (when he learnt 
to f. anew) was becauſe he thought thoſe were 
the ſoldiers he had hidden himſelf to avoid, when he 
firſt betook himſelf to the wood, and were always 
living in his fancy, through his fears continually re- 
ducing them thither. 
© 'This man, within a little while after he came to 
keeping and full feeding, quite loſt that acuteneſs 
of ſmelling which formerly governed him in his taſte, 
and grew to be in that particular as other ordinary 
men were. But at his firſt living with other people, 
a woman that had compaſſion of him, to ſee a man 
ſo near like a beaſt, and that had no language to call 
for what he wiſhed or needed to have, took parti- 
cular care of him, and was always very ſollicitous to 
ſee him furniſhed with what he wanted ; which made 
him ſo apply himſelf unto her in all his occurrents, 
that whenſoever he ſtood in need of ought, if ſhe were 
out of the way and were gone abroad into the fields, 
or to any other village near by, he would hunt her out 
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thickets, and every voice he heard, was the ſoldiers, 


quickly 


preſently by his ſcent, in ſuch ſort as with us thoſe dogs 


uſe to do which are taught to draw dry foot. 1 imagine 
he is yet alive, to tell a better ſtory of himſelf than 


him; for I have it from them who ſaw him but a few 
years agone, that he was an able ſtrong man, and 
* likely to laſt yet a good while lon 


r. | 
And of another man I can gell aſſuredly myſelf, 


who being of a very temperate or rather ſpare diet, 
could likewiſe perfectly diſcern by his ſmell the qua- 
« lities of whatſoever was afterwards to paſs the exa- 
* mination of his taſte, even to his bread and beer. 


* Wherefore to conclude, it is evident both by reaſon 


© and by experience, that the objects of our touch, our 
© taſte, and our ſmell, are material and corporeal 
things, derived from the divifion of quantity into 
more rare and more denſe parts, and may with eaſe 
© be reſolved into their heads and ſprings, ſufficiently 
© to content any judicious and rational man.” 

The reception given to this work when it firſt ap- 
peared, may be collected from this character given of the 
author by one who wrote in his own time (24), Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby is an ingenious learned gentleman, and an 
ornament of this nation, as his book of Bodies ſhews. 
We might cite many writers of our own, and of the 
French nation, of the ſame ſtanding, to vouch with 
equal ſtrength in favour of his reputation ; but perhaps 
it will be ſufficient to take notice of the learned Mor- 
hoff, who had conſulted moſt of his writings, cites 
them often, and ſpeaks of their author with great ap- 
plauſe (25). 
of Sir Kenelme Digby's writing (26), and applauds the 


2, 3, b. 

ſagacity with which he handles the moſt difficult ſub- . 2, fl 4 

jects, his penetration in diſcovering the true cauſes why I 2, 14, ; 

2, Jy Y 
I.. 


they were difficult, and his perſpicuity in delivering his 

own notions. | 
We muſt not however imagine, that Sir Kenelme 

could make himſelf ſo famous Þy 

meeting ſome degree of cenſure, and in an age fo full 


of cavils as that was, of oppoſition ; accordingly, we (26) La phy 
find that he was attacked at home by Alexander Roſs, occulte, . 1955 


a voluminous writer, who likewiſe undertook to diſ- 
rage the abilities of Dr Hervey and Sir Thomas 
— The title of his work was, 
The Philoſophical Touchſtone, or Obſervations L 
Sir Kenelme Digby's Di/cour/es of the Nature of Baaies, 


and of the Reaſonable Soul, &c. in which his erroneous 


Paradoxes are refuted. Lond. 1645, 440- 


He was alſo attacked abroad in a ſmall treatiſe, 


intituled, 3 
Triumphans Anima, frue Philoſophica Demomſtratte 
immortalitatis Anime. Frank. 1661, 12mo. This 


was publiſhed under the fictitious name of Amandus = J. — 
trum Ane 
; rum & P 1 
hiſtory the curious reader may meet with ſome circum- _ . 
Pp» . 


Verus, which concealed John Chriſoſtom Enggenficld, 
a very learned Bavarian, J. U. D. concerning whoſe 


ſtances in the author cited in the margin (27)- CK) 1 


I have done, and to confirm what I have here ſaid of 


The Abbe Vallemont is a great admirer (25) Pclybifi 


II. 
. — 2 . II. 2, 48, 
y his writings without 111, 5, 7, 1% 


(1 


(24)Leigh'sRelp 
gion and Learns 
ing, p. 180. 


II. 2, 16, 5 


15, 5 
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8, 4. 
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nuickly loſt his good opinion; and adds farther, that there was ſuſpicion of his being no 
J:ebful Steward of the contributions raiſed in that part of the world, for the aſſiſtance of 2 4 — A- 
the diſtreſſed Catholicks in England (w). However that matter might be, it is very cer- val. Il 3 
tain, that he viſited ſeveral other Courts in Italy, where he was treated with great reſpect, 
as well on account of his perſonal qualifications, as from the eſteem thoſe Princes had of (#) 80 it appears 
the Queen his miſtreſs (x). But, whether his conduct deſerved thoſe imputations men- Lan „ 
tioned by Mr Wood, or whether his figure and addreſs were capable of making ſuch p*rfon then at 
impreſſions as another writer mentions, we have not lights ſufficient to determine () [K]. 
After Cromwell had aſſumed the ſupreme power in this kingdom, Sir Kenelme Digby, (od Loya! 
who had now nothing to fear from the Long Parliament, ventured to return home (z) . 
and continued here a great part of the year 1655, when it is very certain that he was em- = Boyle, 
barked in ſome very great deſign, and, as ſome writers have ſuggeſted, this was, recon. „4% „ 
ciling the Papiſts to the Protector (a). This created great jealouſies againſt him on all 
ſides, and the countenance he received from Cromwell, who is faid to have been very (4! Thor's 
much taken with him, produced no ſmall clamour againſt his government (5). Whether vel 1v. f. 195. 
either of them were ſincere, or whether, like thorough Politicians, each acted a part, n 
which ſuited with their intereſts at that juncture, remains doubtful ; but that the fas „ wee ins 
already mentioned are certainly true, and that Mr Wood has not injured Sir Kenelme in note [4]: 
his cenſure (c), may be proved to the reader's ſatisfaction [L]. Beſides all this, after (% Athen. 0x00, 

| Sir Vol. IL col. 352. 


[IX] We have not lights ſufficient to determine.] 

It appears from the original picture of Sir Kenelme Dig- 
by ſtill remaining, that though he was a perſon of the 
largeſt fize, as indeed his family generally were, yet he 
was a very well made graceful man; his gallant action 
at ſea, in the twenty fifth year of his age, affords us a 


pregnant proof of his courage, which ſhewed itſelf alſo 


upon other occaſions ; and his writings, which are pe- 
culiarly calculated to enliven the drieſt, as well as to 
enlighten the darkeſt ſubje&s, cannot leave us in any 
doubt as to the faculties of his mind. But chat with 
all theſe high qualities he had his imperfections, who 
can doubt? Of what nature theſe failings were the 
reader muſt collect, as well as he can, from Mr Wood's 
(8) Ach, Or n. account, which is this (28): He was not only maſter 
Vol. Il. cal. 331. of a good graceful and judicious ſtile, but alſo wrote 
© an admirable hand both faſt and Roman. His per- 
ſon was handſome and gigantick, and nothing was 
wanting to make him a compleat Cavalier. He had 
ſo graceful elocution and noble addreſs, that had he 
been dropped out of the clouds into any part 
of the world, he would have made himſelf re- 
ſpected; but the Jeſuits who cared not for him, 
ſpoke ſpitefully, and ſaid it was true, but then he 
muſt not ſtay there above fix weeks. He had a great 


and invention, of propoſing and reporting matters 
to the Virtuoſi, eſpecially to the Philoſophical Aſ- 
ſembly at Montpellier, and Royal Society at home. 
Which is the reaſon why many ſay, that as he was 
moſt exactly accompliſhed with all ſorts of learning, 
* ſo he was guilty withal of extravagant vanities.” 

00 DNdsLayal Mr Lloyd (29), who likewiſe wrote when things were 
knen, p. 592, freſh in memory, beſtows a better character on our il- 
luſtrious Knight, who he reports of a fluent invention 

and diſcourſe, as appears from his long diſcourſe at 
Montpellier in France, and his entertainments of the 

Ladies of the ſeveral nations he travelled in ; of a great 

faculty in negotiations both at France, Rome, and 
Florence, and moſt of the ſtates of Italy, of one of the 

Princes whereof it is reported, that, having no chil- 

dren, he was very willing his wife ſhould bring him a 
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Prince by Sir Kenelme, whom he imagined the juſt 


meaſure of perfection. 


[L) May be proved to the reader's ſatisfation.] 


In the articles relating to our author inſerted in foreign 
collections, his loyalty to King Charles I, his ſteady 
attachment to King Charles II, and his averring him- 
ſelf to be of the Romiſh religion at the peril of his life, 
ly) Se the er- Are extolled as ſo many acts of heroiſm (30). As it is 
er our buſineſs to diſcover truth, we are under a neceſſity 
nb n Of . that this gentleman has no title to theſe 
anti. praiſes, and that whatever tincture of envy there might 
be in the cenſures paſſed upon his Philoſophical cha- 
1 racter, what is ſaid to the prejudice of his political 
9 behaviour will admit of no ſuch extenuation. His 
ye. 2 practices in favour of the Catholicks, with thoſe who 
md thoſe of murdered King Charles I. began early, as appears 
. of Or. from the following paſſages in a letter from the Lord 
Se . Byron to the Marquis of Ormond (3 1), dated from 
Caen in Normandy, March 1, 1649, N. S. In 
VOL. III. Ne. CXLIV. 


faculty, which proceeded from abundance of wit 


ſome letters from good hands I meet with a parti- 
* cular of great concernment, which I thovght fit to 
© advertiſe your Excellency of by this bearer, Major 
* Jamot, who, though a Roman Catholick, yet herein 
* ſo much deteſts their ways, that truly I believe it will 
alter his opinion. The buſineſs is briefly this: Sir 
« Kenelme Digby, with ſome other Romaniſts, accom- 
panied with one Watſon an Independent, who hath 
* brought them paſſes from Fairfax, is gone for Eng- 
land to join the intereſts of all the Engliſh Papiſts with 
* that bloody party that murdered the King, in the 
* oppoſition and extirpation of monarchical government, 
* or if that government be thought fit, yet that it 
* ſhall be by election, and not by ſucceſſion as for- 
* merly provided; that a free exerciſe of the Romiſh 
religion be granted, and of all other religions what- 
© ſoever, excepting that which was eſtabliſhed by law 
© in the Church of England. This deviliſh defign, 
* which moſt certainly is now ſetting on foot, I doubt 
© may have an ill influence upon Ireland, eſpecially 
upon O-Neil's party, if not prevented by your vigi- 
* lance and prudence. Poyntz (my Lord of Wor- 
© ceſter's devil) I hear is a prime actor in it, and it is 
much ſuſpected that Walfingham, whom your Ex- 
© cellency knows for a pragmatical knave, and I be- 
© lieve comes over in Darcy's frigate, is employed by 
Sir K. Digby, though pretending ſome other buſi- 
* neſs. Sir Edward Nicholas either hath, or will write 
to your Excellency, concerning this particular, and 
Major Jamot is able to ſay ſomething in it. I am 
* the apter to believe it, becauſe, when I was in 
* England, ſomething to this purpoſe was propounded 
by the Independent party to the Recuſants. I his 
was followed by a letter from Secretary Nicholas, in- 
clofing a letter from Dr Winſtad, a Phyſician of the 
Romitſh religion at Rouen, dated February 7, 1649, 
in which he gives the following account of the fame 


journey, from his own knowledge (32): * Tueſday (32) Ibid, p. 220. 


« laſt arrived here Sir Kenelme Digby from Paris, with 
divers young gentlemen in his company, only there 
* was a wry-necked fellow amongſt them, which Sir 
* Kenelme commended to my acquaintance and care, 
* as being he ſaid in a conſumption, and for that cure 
* had changed the air and came into France, but was 
now going into England, with an intention to return 
within ſixteen or twenty days, and then would ftay 
here, or go into Languedoc for his health. Feeling 
his hand and pulſe, I aſſured him that he was in no 
conſumption nor never had been. Afterwards I per- 
ceived that this was but a pretence, and that he was 
an agent for that accurſed crew, his name Watſon, 
Scoutmaſter to the rebels. I ſpake freely my mind 
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* here by the French; his anſwer was, that the 
French abhorred the fact in general. 
© curſes, for I aſſure myſelf it is no fin to curſe the ene- 
mies of God and my King. I aſked Sir Kenelme 
« Digby why he would go now into England, con- 
« fidering the abomination of that country ; his anſwer 
© was, that he had not any means. to ſubſiſt longer, 
and if he went not now he muſt ſtarve. I anſwered 

19 0 i _ 


of the murther, and the judgment that was made 
I ſpared no 
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(4) Thurloe's 
State Papers, 


Sir Kenelme had left En 


Vol IV. p.244. to the government of ngland, and particularly to Secretary Thurloe, for private 
but in reſpect to matters of publick concern (d). and on the behalf of the 
chants at Calais, who, without doubt, would not have applied to him, if they had not 


(e) See the ground 


of this letter in 


* «© 5 4 ».4 
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d, and was again in France, we find him not only 


applying 
favours, 
Engliſh Mer- 


that laſt referred believed his credit with the Protector better than their own. But what ſerves to put this 
to. 


Thurloe's State 
Papers, Vol. IV. 


p. 591. 


© jt was the better choice to die, if he remembered 
the obligations he had to the Queen- Regent of 
France, who took him from thoſe that would have 
* deſtroyed him. He anſwered, that the Queen-Re- 
gent knew of his going, and that he had the King of 
France's paſs, and would return again ſuddenly. I 
next preſt him to ſtay two or three months; hej re- 
* plied, that by that time all his buſineſs would be ſettled. 
I Gefired him not to think to have from thoſe at 
* London any toleration, for that for my part I had 
rather live in exile all the days of my life, and ſuffer 
* at Tyburn when I came home, than that my publick 
liberty to ſerve God ſhould ſpring from the bloody 
* murtherers of my Sovereign. What his thoughts were 
of the defign appears likewiſe from his own words: 
* The plot as I am told about, which Sir KenelmeDig- 
© by {who came a few days ſince to this town) is em- 
ployed as agent to treat with thoſe horrid rebels, 
the Independents of England, is for the ſubverſion of 
ſacceſſive hereditary monarchy there, and to make it 
elective, and to eltabliſh Popery there, and to give 
toleration to all manner of religions, except that of 
the Church of England according to the practice 
thereof.“ The reader will obſerve that this treaty 
was with the Independents, and that as ſoon as the 

Preſbyterian faction recovered power, Sir Kenelme Dig- 

by was baniſhed by the Parliament, as an artful, buſy, 

and dangerous perſon. When Oliver came into power, 

the ſame deſign of the Papiſts was revived again, for 

the proſecution of which Sir Kenelme Digby came over 

in 1655, when he lived here in all the eaſe, freedom, 

(43) Boyles and credit imaginable (33), converſing entirely with 
| Works, Vol. V. thoſe who were favourers of that government, which 
p. 263, 264 induced Mr Holles, afterwards Lord Holles, to pub- 
liſh a pamphlet, in which he addreſſes himſelf to Crom- 

well in the following terms (34) : What liberty the 
* Prieſts and Jeſuits take, how far they prevail on the 
of people, what countenance they receive from this 


Kc. Lend. government, is apparent enough by not proceeding 
1656, 4to. p. 58. 


(34) A letter 
from a true and 
lawful Member 


for their puniſhment. Your private negotiations 
with the Pope, and your promiſes, that, as ſoon as 
you can eſtabliſh your own greatneſs, you will protect 
the Catholicks, and the infinuations that you will 
countenance them much farther, are ſufficiently 
known and underſtood, and of their dependance 
upon, and devotion to, you, there needs no evidence 
beyond the book lately written by Mr White, a Ro- 
miſh Prieſt, and dedicated to your favourite Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, entitled, The Grounds of Obedience 
and Government, in which he juſtifies all the greunds 
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ſitively, that you ought to be ſo far from performing 
any promiſe, or obſerving any oath that you have 
taken, if you know that it is for the good of the 
people, that you break it. Albeit they foreſeeing 
all that you now ſee, did therefore bind you by oath 
not to do it, and that you offend both againſt your 
oath and fidelity to the people, if you maintain thoſe 
limitations you are ſworn to, and ſure what you do 
muſt be ſupported by ſuch Caſuiſts.. This point is 
(35) True and ſtill more explicitly handled by Mr Prynne, who tells 
perfect narrative us of Cromwell (35) * that Sir Kenelme Digby was his 
of what was particular favourite, and lodged by him at White- 
done, 8 hall; that Maurice Conry, Provincial of the Fran- 
A Mas. whe * ciſcans in England, and other Prieſts, had his pro- 


old and newly for- ted ions under hand and ſeal, and that he ſuſpended 
cibly — — laws and executions againſt Papiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits, 
Members, the 


though ſometimes taken in their pontificalibus at 
maſs, and were ſoon after releaſed ; and that he en- 
deavoured to ſtop the bill againſt Papiſts the very 
morning he was to paſs it, by his Whitehall inſtru- 
ments, who moved it's ſuſpenſion for a time, as not 
arid 08 grs of ſuiting with the then preſent foreign correſponden- 
May, &c. Lond. Cies, againſt whom it was carried by eighty - eight 
1659. 4to. p. 57- votes, that it ſhould be ſent up with the reſt then 


and thoſe now 
ſitting, both in 
the common | 
Lobby, Houſe,and 
elſewhere, on the 
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againſt them in juſtice, as if no laws were in force 


and maxims in your declaration, and determines po- 


matter entirely out of doubt, is a letter of his, which contains ſuch extraordinary acknow- 
ledgments and aſſurances, as renders it every way worthy of the reader's notice (e) CA J. 


After 


© paſſed, and that he writ to Mazarine to excuſe his 
* paſling that bill, as being carried on by a violent 
* Preſbyterian party, much againſt his will, and that 
* yet it ſhould not hurt them though paſſed, (Sc. 
All theſe teſtimonies taken conjunctly with the letter 
produced in the next note, are certainly very deciſive 
and prove plainly, that Sir Kenelme had preciſely his 
father's principles, and purſued nothing with ſo much 
vehemence as the eſtabliſhment of Popery in England 
under any government, and upon any terms. It is 
very ſtrange that this did not ruin him with the Queen- 
_ but that it did not is very certain, as it 
likewiſe is, that theſe intrigues were continued to the 
very laſt hour of our diſturbances, Lambert, who made 
the final ſtruggle, being a concealed Papiſt, and King 
Charles IT, or at leaſt his Miniſters, fo thoroughly ap- 
prized of theſe points, as to ſend inſtructions to thoſe 
who managed his affairs in England, to concert nothin 
with the Papiſts (36), though, as we have ſeen, there (36) Colledios 
might be honeſt men amongſt them, who deteſted thoſe of orie nal letter 
treacherous arts, by which, after the miſcarriage of 25d paper: ſou 
the powder-treaſon, diſaffection was cunningly ſpread , net thote of 
all over England, commotions excited in Scotland, 2 5 # 
and, by degrees, the body of the Papiſts in Ireland p. 216, 225, 243, 
precipitated into a bloody maſſacre, and a moſt unna- 
tural rebellion. As this detail has a near relation to 
Sir Kenelme Digby's perſonal hiſtory, ſo it opens to our 
view one of the darkeſt parts of that diſagreeable pe- 
riod of our Hiſtory, in which many people are apt to 
think that the Papiſts are accuſed rather from prejudice 
than proof ; whereas, in reality, though they muſt be 
allowed an admirable faculty in mining, yet it would 
not be at all impoſſible to prove, that, during this 
ſpace, the Popes and their agents were as active abroad, 
as Cromwell and his party were indefatigable at home, 
and both with the like views, though not from the 
ſame principles ; and hence we may eafily account for 
Sir Kenelme Digby's great favour and credit with the 
Protector. | 
LM] Every way worthy of the reader's notice.] 
This letter ſtands in need of no introduction, fince it 
comes directly up to the point mentioned in the text, 
and is an excellent inſtance of the advantages that may 
be drawn from ſuch kind of collections, in works of this 
nature (37). (37)State Papery 
Vol, IV. p. 59h 


Sir Kenelme Digby to Secretary Thurloe. 


* Right Honourable, Paris, Mar. 18, 1656. 


HE French Ambaſſador taking leave of me 

yeſterday, told me, that his Secretary at Lon- 
don had, among other things, written to him, that 
Sir Robert Welſh had ſpoken ſomething to your Ho- 
nour much to my prejudice, and that fince ſome letter 
of a Lady to me had been intercepted, the contents 
* whereof did in ſome ſort make good what he had 
* ſpoken. I believe your Honour hath ſo good infor- 
* mation what this woful Knight is, that if there were 
nothing but the venom that his malicious tongue can 
* ſpit, I ſhould not think it needful to trouble myſelf, 
much leſs your Honour's more ſerious occaſions, witn 
taking any notice of it. But ſince he hath contrived 
* as I verily believe, ſome better name 
his own, to ſeem to juſtify what would have no 
* credence from him, I may not fit down without 
© beſeeching your Honour, to ſearch the matter tc 
* 
„ 


x 
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the bottom, and to drive it to the utmoſt. I look 
upon this as a contriving of this, becauſe forging of 
letters, and doing treacheries of this kind, hath been 
his ordinary courſe, and becauſe I am confident that 
nobody in the world, who hath ſo much familiarity 
with me as to write to me, but knoweth me ſo well, 
as to be ſure that whatſoever may be diſliked by my 
Lord Protector and the Council of State, muſt be 
deteſted by me. My obligations to his Highneb ar 


> 
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Phyſica), and Philoſophical Diſcoveries, 


« {0 great, that it would be a crime in me to behave 
« myſelf ſo negligently as to give cauſe for any ſhadow 
« of the leaſt ſu _ or to do any thing that might 
require an excuſe or apology. I make it my buſineſs 
every where, to have all the world take notice how 
highly I efteem myſelf obliged to his Highneſs, and 
how paſſionate I am for his ſer ice, and for his ho- 
nour and intereſts, even to the expoſing of my life 
for them. If your Honour cannot readily find out 
the bottom of this villainy plotted againſt 'me upon 
notice of ſo much, I will take poſt the next day to 
return into England (though it may be much to the 
prejudice of my domeſtick affairs, in my broken e- 
ſtate, becauſe.my debts are not yet quieted) and I 
doubt not but I ſhall ſoon make diſcovery of ſome 
wicked treachery intended againſt me; for this 
wretched creature hath as much malice to me as he is 
capable of, firſt. as being an Iriſh Papiſt (whoſe 
whole tribe have an implacable animoſity againſt me), 
and next, becauſe I have heretofore ſhamed him, and 
have broken ſome cheating defigns of his, by making 
publick ſome of his infamous villanies, for which he 
never durſt make any expoſtulation with me. I 
humbly crave pardon of your Honour, for ſuffering 
myſelf to be thus far tranſported. My excuſe is, 
that I ſhould think my heart were not an.honeft one, 
if the blood about it were not warmed with any the 
leaſt imputation upon my reſpects and my duty to 
his Highneſs, to whom I owe ſo much. I humbly 
crave a line or two from your Honour, that I may 
either reſolve to return preſently home, or remain 
fatisfied by your having diſcovered the villany at- 
tempted againſt me, which, with all humility, ex- 
peQing, I reſt, | 
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© Your Honour's Moſt Humble, 
© and Moſt Obedient ſervant, Qc. 


LV] A very heavy load of calumny and reproach.) 
The matter of fact hinted at in the text was plainly 
this: Mr Fitton, an Engliſh Gentleman, who was at 
that time Library-Keeper to the Great Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, wrote a letter, dated July 2, 1656, to Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, at Toulouſe, with an Account of a city 
within the territories of Tripoli in Africa, ſuppoſed to 
be entirely petrified by the riſing of a vapour out of the 
earth ; which piece of intelligence Sir Kenelme having 
written to a friend in England, he was fo free in com- 
municating it, that it was at length printed in the 
MercuriusPoliticus (38). The famous Dr Stubbes took 
occaſion from this to ſhew at once his diſlike to Sir 
Kenelme Digby, and to gratify his profeſſed averſion 
for the Royal Society, by treating the thing as an ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous falſhood, and by ſaying of Sir Ke- 


(39) Animadver- 
5 Won Glan- 


of it, That he wwas the Pliny of our age for lying (39). 
— PluUltra a 
vn, 


To ſhew that ſuch a city as this there is from the ac- 
counts given by modern writers, would indeed vindi- 
cate the ſagacity of our author, and ſhew that he made 


but we can do more than this, for we can ſhew that 
Sir Kenelme did not either credit a haſty, or an idle 
report, but that it had been current ſome time, and 
the truth of it believed upon good authority ; which is 
ſufficient to juſtify Sir Kenelme in his Philoſophick cha- 


DI G B Y. 
After ſome ſtay at Paris, he went to ſpend the ſummer of the year 1646 at Toulouſe; 


and, as he had there the pleaſure of converſing with a great many learned and ingenious 
men, ſo he frequently entertained them, in his turn, not only with his Mathematica) 
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nelme, whom he would have repreſented as the author 


a better judgment of things than his antagoniſt Stubbes; 8 
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? (fAthen, Oxon. 


but with ſuch communications alſo received from Vol. Il. col. 352. 
his friends in the different parts of Europe, as he thought moſt capable either of ex- 
tending knowledge, or of creating pleaſure or delight (). Amongſt theſe was a relation ( Se 
he obtained concerning a petrified city in Africa, which he likewiſe tranſmitted to a friend the Pu: Cr 
in England in the month of September, the ſame year, and which very undeſervedly 
drew upon him a very heavy load of calumny and reproach (g) [NJ]. We find him the 
next year at Montpellier, in the ſouth of France, whither he went, partly for the ſake of (5) Ser the ad- 
his health, which began to be impaired by ſevere fits of the ſtone, and partly for the 
ſake of enjoying the learned ſociety of ſeveral worthy and ingenious perſons, 
formed themſelves into a kind of academy (5) there, and to whom he read his large diſ- en. 


courſe of the ſympathetick powder, afterwards printed and publiſhed in ſeveral languages, „) La phycque 
and, at that time, generally well received (i) [O]. 


(g\Stubbes's Ani- 


of Glanville, 
p · 161 . 


vertiſement to 
the reader before 
who had the French 


occulte, par 


We are indebted to the letters lately LET. 
publiſhed mont, Pp. 195. 


rafter, and to demonſtrate that though he was ex- 
treamly curious, he was not at all ack (40). (40) Philoſophi- 
cal Experiments 
The following paper was delivered to Richard Wal- ars O hang ani. 
ler, Eſq; Fellow of the Royal Society, by Mr gent — 
Baker, who was the Engliſh Conſul at Tripoli, Hooke, public. d 
Nov. 12, 1713. by W. Derham. 
Lond. 1726. 8 vo. 
c Aur forty days journey S. E. from Tri- b. 386, 387. 
5 poli, and about ſeven days from the neareſt 
© ſea-coall, there is a place called Ougila, in which 
© there are found the bodies of men, women, and 
children, beaſts and plants, all petrified of a hard 
ſtone like marble. That about 1654 or 5, the 
Corſairs having taken ſeveral of the Engliſh ſhips, 
Admiral Blake was ſent with a ſquadron of men of 
war to Tripoli, from which place and Tunis he had 
all the captives delivered without ranſom, at which 
time the report of this diſcovery of the abovemen- 
tioned city was new, fo that he obliged the Alkade to 
rocure a whole figure for him, which he promiſed. 
But Blake not ſtaying long enough there, but failing 
to Leghorn, he ſent a ſmall frigate to Tripoli to 
fetch it aboard, in which frigate one Mr Hebden 
(then a young gentleman) went, who told Mr Baker 
that he himſelf ſaw a figure of a man petrified, which 
was conveyed to Leghorn, and thence to England, 
and that it was carried to Secretary Thurloe, 
* The ſame Mr Baker told me, that, when he was 
at Tripoli, he ſpoke with ſeveral Turks, who af- 
firmed themſelves to have been eye-witneſſes of the 
ſaid petrifactions. That particularly an officer that 
commanded a garriſon of two hundred men, on a 
frontier place called Derney, not many days journey 
from the place, had promiſed him to procure a figure 
thence ; the ſame affirmed the relation, that accor- 
dingly he ſent ſome ſpies to find the place, which at 
that time they could not, as he ſent him word, it 
being wholly buried in the ſands, which in that 
country are carried in great clouds; that a ſtrong 
north wind blows the ſand off, and by that means 
diſcovers the place, which, at other times, is co- 
vered by theſe ſands. 
He farther told me, that this Mr Hebden died a- 
bout two years ſince a priſoner in the Fleet, though 
he had been formerly ſent to Moſcow by King 
Charles II. He ſaid he had procured the arm of a 
fig tree, as big as his arm, petrified, whereon the 
bark and wood were plainly viſible, the bark grey, 
the wood yellowiſh, of the true colour of the plant ; 
that in the bark was a groove, in which were ſeveral 
ſmall inſects, like the lady cow, petrified ; that he 
had preſented this piece of petrified wood to my 
Lord Torrington, in whoſe poſſeſſion he believes it 
now is. | | 
[O] At that time generally well received.) Our 
author deſigned to have collected Roger Bacon's Works, 
and actually tranſlated from the Latin of Albertus Mag- 
nus, Biſhop of Ratiſbon, a ſmall piece, intituled, 
VIII. 4 Treatiſe of adbering to God. Lond. 1654, 


Vo. | 
IX. Of the Cure of Wounds by the Powder of Sym- 
thy. Lond. 1658, 8, ſpoken in French in a ſo- 
mn aſſembly at Montpellier in France in 1657, and 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard White, Lond. 1660, 
reprinted at London with the treatiſe of Bodies, anne 


1669, 
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(+) Sidney State 
Papers, Vol, II. 
p. 698, 


{!) Boyle's 
: Works, Vol. V. 


p · 302. 


m Athen. Ox-n. 
ol. II. col. 352. 


(n) Kennct's 
Chronicle p. 286. 


() Sprat's Hiſt. 
of the Royal 
Society, p. 137. 


p) in the edition 
of 1669, added 
to his treatiſe of 


Bodies. 


(7) Kennet's 
Cbronicle, p. 285. 


(41) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. V. 


p · 302. 


D718 B T. 
publiſhed of the famous Mr Algernoon Sydney (), for the knowledge of this Gente. 
man's paſſing the year 1658, and part of the year 1659, in the Lower Germany, and 
more eſpecially in the Palatinate; but, as to what he ſays of his going there by the 
name of Earl or Count Digby, and other circumſtances of a very diſparaging nature, 
they ſeem to flow from a mixture of inconnected reports, joined to a very high diſlike 
of the perſon to whom they related, It is probable, that he returned from thence towards 
the clole of the laſt mentioned year to Paris, where we find him in 1660, and employed there, 
after his accuſtomed manner, in converſing with the learned, moderating in their aſſem- 
blies, and giving them occaſional lights from his own obſervations and informations. 
This circumſtance we derive from the pen of a very ingenious and knowing perſon, who 
wrote it as acceptable news to his great patron in England (7) [P]. He returned the fol- 
lowing year to England, and was very well received at Court, notwithſtanding the Miniſters 
were far from being ignorant of the irregularity in his conduct, and the court that he 
had paid to Oliver while the King was in exile (m). It does not, however, appear, that 
any other favour was ſhewn him, than ſeemed to be due to a man of letters (2). In the 


firſt ſettlement of the Royal Society, we find him appointed one of the Council, by the 


title of Sir Kenelme Digby, Knight, Chancellor to our dear mother Queen Mary (o). 
He was not likely to be conſidered or truſted in the beginning of King Charles's admini— 
ſtration, becauſe he not only ſhewed himſelf an open but a buly Papiſt, interfered in their 
quarrels, and declared himſelf, upon all occaſions, an eager enemy to the Jeſuits (p), 
who were not at all behind with him in reſentment, but took all the care they could to 
leſſen his character, and to defame him. As long as his health would permit, he attended 
the meetings of the Royal Society, and gave his affiſtance towards the improvements that 
were then made in uſeful knowledge; one of his diſcourſes (3) was printed and publiſhed 
by itſelf, of which we ſhall take notice [2]. He ſpent the remainder of his days at his 
houſe in Covent- Garden, where he enjoyed the company of his friends, and was much 
viſited by the lovers of Mathematical and Philoſophical Learning; fo that, according to 
a cuſtom which then prevailed much in France, he had a kind of Academy, or Lite- 


1669, and tranſlated into Latin by Laur. Stranſius of 


Darmſted in Heſſe. It is alſo printed in the book inti- 
tuled Theatrum Symparheticum, publiſhed by John An- 
dreas Endter at Norimberg, 1662, in 4to, of which there 
is an account in our Philoſophical Tranſactions. As to 
the philoſophical arguments in this treatiſe, and the 
manner in which the author accounts for the ſtrange 
operations of this remedy, they were highly admired 
in thoſe days, have been often copied ſince, and even 
in this inquiſitive and judicious age, are allowed to be 
very ingenious, though not very convincing. | 
[P] Who wrote it as acceptable news to his great 
patron in England.] The perſon mentioned in the 
text is Mr Oldenburgh, afterwards Secretary to the 
Royal Society, who, in his letter to Mr Boyle, dated 
Paris Mar. 20, 1660 writes thus (41): Sir Kenelme 
* Digby will himſelf aſſure you, by the annexed, of 
his reſpects to you. We met lately at the houſe of 
a Chemiſt, where the queſtion was agitated about the 
diſſolvent of gold, Whether the univerſal ſpirit of 
the world, in it's undetermined nature, or, as it is 
ſpecified and contracted to a mineral, be the men- 
ſtruum of that noble metal? The diſcuſſion hereof 
being rather made by authority than reaſon, gave 
ſmall ſatisfaction to the auditors, whereof the learned 
Knight himſelf being the chief, did moderate the 
action, but not determine the queſtion, interlacing 
the diſcourſes of others with ſeveral conſiderable re- 
lations, whereof two did raviſh the hearers to admi- 
ration. The one was of a King's houſe in England, 
which having ſtood covered with lead for five or fix 
ages, and being fold after that, was found to con- 
tain three fourths of ſilver in the lead thereof. 
The other was of a fixed ſalt, drawn out of a certain 
potters earth here in France, at a place called Ar- 
cueil, which ſalt being for ſome time expoſed to the 
ſun-beams, became ſalt- petre, then vitriol, then lead, 
tin, copper, ſilver, and, at the end of fourteen 
months, gold; which he aſſured to have experienced 
himſelf, and another able Naturaliſt beſides him. 
I muſt confeſs I would rather fee this than believe it, 
though the author be a very authentick gentleman.” 
Theſe facts, as they are very cloſely ſet down, and 
without any illuſtration of circumſtances, have an air 
of incredibility : but without doubt if we knew exactly 
how they were related by Sir Kenelme, they would not 
appear either ſo ftrange or ſo improbable. As to the 
alterations of lead indeed, and it's growing heavier in 
time, ſo as to endanger the buildings covered with it, 
we meet with ſome very extraordinary inſtances in 
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rary 


Mr Boyle's own writings (42); and as to the other (42) Ibis. vol. Il. 
matter, ſtrange as it is, it appears not to have reſted p. 460. 


entirely upon Sir Kenelme Digby's authority, and ſeems 
beſides to have ſome concurrence with the accurate ex- 
periments long afterwards made in France by that in- 
genious and candid Chemiſt Mr Homberg. It may 
not however be amiſs to remark, by the way, that Sir 
Kenelme Digby had a true philoſophick ſpirit, and was 
much more covetous of knowledge than of wealth, and 
as deſirous of communicating ſcience as of obtaining it; 
which ſometimes expoſed him, as it hath done other 
great men, to the ſupercilious contempt of perſons far 
inferior both in learning and in underſtanding. 

[2 ] Of which we ſhall take notice.] In this note 
we are to ſpeak of the laſt genuine work of our au- 
thor's, which was | | 

X. Diſcourſe concerning the Vegetation of Plants. 


Lond. 1661, 8wo, and again in 1669, 47, printed in 


Latin at Amſterdam 1663, and again in 1669, 129, 
under this title: Diſſertatio de Plantarum Vegetatione. 

This work is highly applauded by the learned Mor- 
hoff, whoſe judicious character of it will give the 


reader a true idea of the worth of our author (43). (43) Nane 
Magnam huic vegetationi lucem affert liber Kenelmi II. 2. K. 


* Digbzi, de vegetatione plantarum, è lingua Angl. in 
Lat. converſus, quo eleganter proceſſum nutritionis & 
accretionis è ſemine demonſtrat, cujus Diſſertationis 
argumentum libro ſuo de immortalitate animæ inſe- 
ruit. Tota illa Diſſertatio ſubtiliſſima eſt, & cum ac- 
curatione legi meretur. Mathematica demonſtratione 
enim ob oculos ponit, quomodo à primo ſeminali 
puncto partes extra partes procedunt, partim ſalibus 
acris aut terreſtribus evocatæ, partim preſſione ae ris & 
© humoris externi, partim calore ſubterraneo, quæ omnia 
* hic ſingulatim explicare, nimis eſſet operoſum. Vi- 
« deatur Auctor ille, & cum ipſo conferatur Honor: Fa- 
© bri, qui partes plantarum, quæ ſucceſſione excreſcunt, 
* optime delineavit, &, ut exiſtimo, maxime ad men- 
tem Digbæi. i 

The reader may find ia Wood, and in ſome other 
authors, ſeveral pieces attributed to Sir Kenelme Dig- 


by (44), bat as theſe were publiſhed after his deceaſe (44) 


by one Hartman, who was his rator, and who put 
Sir Kenelme Digby's name in the title-page, with a 
view to recommend compoſitions very unworthy of him 
to the publick ; they ſeem by no means to 2 a 
p'ace here, which, with our deſire to bring this 
article within bounds as much as poſſible, are our rea- 
ſons for rejecting them. 


wy 


[R] To 


(44) Ach. 019% 
Vol. Il, col. 355 
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rary Aſſembly, in his own dwelling (r). Some years before his death, he cauſed a vault () Ecbav's 

to be built under the eaſt end of the ſouth iſle of Chriſt- Church within Newgate, in which land. . 1. 

was depoſited the body of his wife, and over it was erected a very ſtately altar monument 

of black marble, whereon her buſt, made of copper gilt, was placed, with four inſcrip- 

tions in honour of her memory (s). This lady's name was Venetia, daughter to Sir Ed- (J. Atheo, Oxon, 

ward Stanley, of Tongue-Caſtle in Shropſhire, Knight of the Bath; by his wife the Lady = LL. col. 332, 

Lucy, daughter and coheireſs of Thomas Piercy, Earl of Northumberland (7), which 

Sir Edward Stanley was the ſon of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, and grandſon of Ed- 8 

ward Earl of Derby (2), by the Lady Dorothy Howard, daughter of Thomas Duke of . 

Norfolk. We ſhould have been able to have rendered this article much more perfect, 8. i 5. 137. 

if we could have had the aſſiſtance of that noble manuſcript which Sir Kenelme cauſed to and 

be collected at the expence of a thouſand pounds, as well out of private memorials, as u C. Stan- 

from publick hiſtories and records in the Tower, and elſewhere, relating to the Digby © 

family in all its branches (29; but not, knowing where this was to be found, we have () $ ti» Gn 

drawn together, with no ſmall pains, what lay ſcattered about him in a variety of authors, 3 

and have digeſted the ſeveral facts they mentioned in the beſt order we could. In the Wed. 

ſummer of the year 1665, his old diſtemper the ſtone increaſed upon him very much, and 

brought him very low, which rendered him defirous, as it is ſaid, of going to France 

(x) ; which, however, he lived not to accompliſh, but deceaſing on his birth-day, June (x) $ the »rti- 

11th, 1665 (y), when he was ſixty-two years of age, his corps was interred near that of e 

his lady in the Church before- mentioned (z). Sir Kenelme's valuable library, which was Bayle. 

juſtly eſteemed a moſt excellent collection, had been tranſported into France at the firſt . 
breaking out of the troubles, and improved there at a very conſiderable expence; but, as Hitt. of l 

he was no ſubject of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's, it became, according to that branch of *: 2. 

the prerogative which the French ſtile Droit d' Aubain, the property of the Crown upon ;. 114% Loyal 

Sir Kenelme's deceaſe. This was a very great injury to his family, as may appear from Sufferers, p. 58 1. 

hence, that, being afterwards begged from that King, the new poſſeſſor, for I think one 

can hardly call him proprietor, ſold it (and, it is very probable, below it's real value) for 

ten thouſand crowns. - Sir Kenelme left an only ſon, John Digby, Eſq; who ſuc- 

ceeded to the family eſtate (a), and, therefore, there is plainly ſome miſtake in the ac- (a) wright's An- 

count given us by a certain great Hiſtorian (5), who ſays, that the death of this ſon of ue, 8 

Sir Kenelme produced the ruin of his family, as that did the finding his grandfather's pa. 

pers; of which, in the former article, we gave ſome account, and of which it will be (sene Hitt 
neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat farther here [R]. This John Digby, Eiq of Gothurſt in Vol. I. p. 11. 

Buckinghamſhire, dying many years after his father, left behind him, by his wife Mar- 

garet, daughter of Sir Edward Longueville, of Wolverton, in the ſame county, Baronet, 

by the Lady Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Temple, of Stow, two daug- 

ters and coheirs, Margaretta-Maria, married to Sir John Conway, of Bodey in Flint- 

ſhire, Baronet, to whom ſhe was firſt wife, and by whom ſhe had Margagetta, married 

to Sir Thomas Longueville, of Eftcluſham in Denbighſhire, Baronet, an Mienry Con- 

way, Efq; who died before his father married to Honora, daughter and hetf of —— 

Ravenſcroft, of Bretton in Flintſhire, Eſq; and left only one daughter Honora, married 

to Sir John Glynne, of Hawarden-Caſtle in Flintſhire, Baronet; and Charlotta-Theo- 

 phila, married to Richard Moſtyn, of Penbeddw in Flintſhire, Eſq; by whom ſhe had 

two daughters, Bridget, married to Lytton Lytton, of Knebworth in Hertfordſhire, Eſq; 

and Charlotta, married to Richard Williams, Eſq; third ſon of Sir William Williams, 

of Llanvorda in Shropſhire, Eſq; and brother to Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Baroner, 


and one fon Richard, and Penelope, who died a Nun abroad (c). We cannot conclude ( Engliſh Pare» 
. 1 8 : | 3 SOM 2 | | 2 this nettage, « Vs 
| g | | p 353» 


[R] To ſay ſomewhat farther here] The great Hi- that care that there was not above two or three worth 
_ florian mentioned in the text is the Biſhop of Saliſbury,  * ſaving, to whom they had not given notice to keep 
who ſeems to have had ſome particular concern in this out of the way: and in none of thoſe papers does he 
extraordinary tranſaction, or at leaſt to have been for * expreſs any ſort of remorſe for that which he had 
ſome time poſſeſſed of Sir Everard Digby's original been engaged in, ard for which he ſuffered.” We 
(4) Burnet's papers, his own words are theſe (45): I will men- will now compare this with the atteſtation prefixed to 
Hil. of his own © tion what I myſelf ſaw, and had for ſome time in my the papers (46) : The ſeveral papers and letters of (46) At the cloſe 
* Yol.I, poſſeſſion; Sir'Everard Digby died for being of the Sir Everard Digby, which are, as we have been cre- of the preface to 
* conſpiracy. He was the father of the famous Sir * dibly informed, the original papers and letters writ- Si Everard Dig- 
* Kenelme Digby. The family being ruined upon the * ten by him 8 e gunpowder treaſon, were 7 * Pee 
death of Sir Kenelme's ſon, when the executors were found by us Sir Rice Rudd, Bart. and William Wo- 
* looking out for writings to make out the titles of the * gan of Gray's-Inn, Eſq; in the preſence of Mrs Ur- 
* eſtates they were to ſell, they were directed by an ula Giles, and Mr Thomas Hughes, about the month 
old ſervant to a cupboard that was very artificially of September 1675, at the houſe of Charles Corn- 
* hid, in which ſome papers lay that ſhe had obſerved * wallis, Eſq; who was Executor of Sir Kenelme Dig- 
* Sir Kenelme was oft reading. They looking into it by (ſon and heir to the ſaid Sir Everard) tied up in 
* found a velvet bag, within which there were two two filk bags, amongſt the deeds, evidences, and 
* Other filk bags (fo carefully were thoſe relicks kept) * writings of the ſaid Sir Kenelme Digby. 
* and there was within theſe a collection of all the | 


1675. %o. 


S Kk „„ „ „„ „ «a a „ 


letters that Sir Everard writ during his impriſonment. * RICE RUDD. | 2 Joho Digby, 
In theſe he expreſſes great trouble, becauſe he heard * WILLIAM WOGAN.' Keneime, appears 
* ſome of their friends blamed their undertaking : he | from Wright's 


* highly magnifies it, and ſays, if he had many lives It is not clear from the Prelate's account whoſe exe- — OE: * 
* he would willingly have facrificed them all in car- cutors he means, but it looks as if it were the execu- hae ben li 
* Tying it on. In one paper he ſays, they had taken tors of Sir Kenelme's ſon (47), whereas the certificate in 1684, 
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DIGBY. DIGGES. 


Kenelme Digby. 


by the following verſes, compoſed by way of epitaph on Sir 


Uuder this tomb the matchleſs Di B lies, 
Dios the great, the valiant, and the wiſe; 
This ages wonder, for bis noble parts, 
Skilled in fix tongues, and learn'd in all the arts : 
Born on the day he died, the eleventh of Fane, | 
And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon ; | 
Irs rare that one and the ſame day ſhould be 


ſhews, that the papers were not found by any executors 
at all, but by two 
the executor of Sir Kenelme Digby. In the certificate 
two filk bags are mentioned, though not the velvet 
bag ; and, which is very ſingular, there is no notice at 
all taken of their being led to this diſcovery by hearing 
of the cupboard, or of the old fervant, bat there are 


His day of birth, of death, of victory! 


ntlemen of credit, m the hoaſe of 


R. Ferran, 


found, and it is not impoſſible they might take +; 
themſelves ſome merit 28 rx in, Bat from 
the certificate, one can ſee no reaſon to jadge they 
were hidden at all, but rather that they were acci- 
dentally found, ſearching among Sir Kenelme's papers 
who might die in circumſtances indifferent as to him. 
ſelf, but whoſe eftate, as we have ſeen, was too well 


ſecured to prejudice his ſon or his family. E 


the names of two perſons in whoſe preſence they were 


DIGGES (LEONARD) Eſq; a conſiderable Mathematician in the XVIch cen- 
(a) For all man- fury, was the ſecond ſon of James Digges, of Digges- Court in the pariſh of Berham in 
ins, Kent, Eſq; [A] by Philippa his ſecond wife, daughter of John Engham, of Chartham 
pleaſure, ate, in the ſame county. He was born at Digges- Court, and educated for ſome time in Uni- 
wrengr at lo. Verſity-College in Oxford, where he laid a very good foundation of learning. Retiring 
rifications. Ful- from thence without a degree, he proſecuted his ſtudies, and became an excellent Mathe- 
ler's Worthies of matician, a ſkilful Architect (a), and a moſt expert Surveyor of land. He compoſed ſe- (e) Wood, ln 
veral books CB], and died about the year 1574 (b). By his wife Bridget, daughter of cill ber h) ai 
89 Thomas Wilford, Eſq; (c) and ſiſter to James and Thomas Wilford, two brave Knights, — 1 
 thenz.edir. 1721. Of Hartridge, in the pariſh of Cranbrook in Kent, he had a fon, of whom we ſhall give 25. &c ani 


i l DI 
f. cole 180, ſome account in the next article. r — 


England, in Kent, 
p- 82. 


London (1). It was the chief ſeat of the Digges fa (1) Villar: Ca- 
mily for above two hundred years (2). _. | tianum, Kt. by 
BJ He compoſed ſeveral books.} Namely, I. Tec- T: knee 
* tonicum: Briefly ſhewing the exact meaſuring, and _ 0.0 
© ſpeedy gray, all manner of lands, ſquares, Hiſtory of Ken, 
© timber, ſtones, ples,” &c, Lond. 1 ><, 4to. by J. Harris, D.D, 
Augmented, and publiſhed again, by his ſon Tho. 3 P35 
Digges, Lond. 1592, 4%, ard reprinted there in 4 = nes 
1647, 4% II. A Geometrical practical treatiſe, * * 
© named Pantometria, in three books.” This he left (z) Ibid, p. za 


[4] Was the ſecond ſon of James Digges of Digges- 
Court in the pariſh of Berham in Kent, E;] That 
family was antient and confiderable, in the county of 
Kent. One of them in the reign of King Richard I. 
had the aldermanry of Newingate in Canterbury, 
which was then a hereditary office. Jobn Digges, 

Alderman of 2 ſame city, in 1258, was a great be- 
nefactor to the iſcans, then newly ſettled at Can- 
terbury ; and bought for them an iſland in that city 
called Binnewight, Adomarus Digges, of Digges- 
Court, was a Judge in King Edward IId's reign, and in manufcript : but, after his death, his fon ſupplied 
had much land about Rainham and Newington, where ſuch parts of it as were obſcure and imperfe&, and 
a marſh ſtill bears his name, being called Digges's publiſhed it at London in 1591, fol. joining thereto, 

Marſh. Roger Digges was one of the Repreſentatives * A Diſcourſe Geometrical of the five and Pla- 
in Parliament for the city of Canterbury, in the 2gth, * tonical Bodies, containing ſundry theoretical and 
31ſt, and 34th years of the reign of King Edward III. practical Propofitions arifing by mutual conference 
John Digges, of Digges-Court, was Sheriff of Kent in of theſe Solids inſcription, eircuniſcription, and 
the 2d year of King Henry IV; and his grandſon transformation.“ III. tion everlaſting 

John, in the 4th year of King Edward IV; and his of right good effect: or, choice Rules to judge the 
fon of the ſame name in the 11th year of King Hen- Weather by the Sun, Moon, and Stars, e.“ Lond. | 
ry VII; and his fon James bore the fame office in the 1555, 1556, and 1564, 4to, correfted, and aug- (3) Word, vt 
zd year of King Henry VIII. His eldeſt ſon, Tho- mented by his ſon, with divers general tables, and ſupra, col. 180, 
mas, ſold Digges-Court to Capt. Thomas Halſey of many compendious rules. Lond. 1592, 4% (3). C 181. 


DIGGES (Taou As) after a liberal education even from his tendereſt years, 
went and ſtudied for ſome time at Oxford ; and by the improvements he made there, and 
the ſubſequent inſtructions of his learned father (a), became one of the moſt excellent 
Mathematicians of his time; upon which account he was greatly eſteemed by Dr John 
Dee, and other his learned contemporaries. When Queen Elizabeth ſent ſome of her 
forces to the aſſiſtance of the oppreſſed inhabitants of the Netherlands, Mr Digges was 
(5) See Stratioti- appointed Muſter-Maſter-General of them (); whereby he had an opportunity of be- 
©, edit. 1599 coming perfectly ſkilled in military affairs. He writ and publiſhed ſeveral books 7 J. 

ut 


2 See the pre- 
to his Stra- 
tiot icos. 


p. 237 


« towards Military Diſcipline." Lond. 1579, 46. III. 


TA] He writ and publiſhed ſeveral books.) Name- 
(4] « Geometrical treatiſe named Stratioticos, requiſite for | 


ly, theſe; I. Alæ five Scale Mathematice, i. e. Ma- 
thematical wings or ladders. Lond. 1573, 4 This the perfection of Soldiers.” Lond. 1579, 4%. 

book contains ſeveral demonſtrations, for finding the was begua by his father, but Gniſhed by our author : 
parallaxis of any comet, or other ccleſtial body, with They were both reprinted together in 1590, with ſe- 
the correction of the errors in the uſe of the Nadin: A. veral amendments and additions, under this title; 
fronomicus. II. An Arithmetical Military Treatiſe, * An Arithmetical Warlike treatiſe named Stratioticos 
* eontaining ſo much of Arithmetick, as is neceſſary * compendiouſly teaching the Science of r 


wy 
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DIG G E 8. 

2 \ 
But his moſt valuable character, is, that his piety wis as great as his learning. He died 
Auguſt 24, 1595. and was buried in the Church of St Mary Aldermanbury, London (r) 3 ( Wood, itia, 


1715 - "0 


: 


where a monument was erected to him [B]. 


« well in Fractions as Integers, and ſo much of the 

Rules and Equations Algebraicall, and Art of Num- 

bers Coflicall, as are requiſite for the Profeſſion of a 

« Souldier. Together with the Moderne Milicate Diſ- 

« cipline, Offices, Lawes, and orders in every well 

governed Campe and Armie inviolably to be obſerved.” 

Firſt publiſhed by Thomas Digges, Ex 1579, re- 

viewed and corrected by the author himſelf, and aug- 
mented with fundry additions. Lond. 1590, 470, in 
three books. At the end of it there is © A briefe and 

true report of the Proceedings of the Earle of Ley- 

« cefter for the reliefe of the towne of Sluce, from his 
arrival at Vliſhing, about the end of June 1587, un- 
till the ſurrendrie thereof 26 Julii next enſuing. 

« Whereby it ſhall plainelie appeare his Excellencie 
« was not in anie fault for the loſſe of that Towne. 

IV. Perfect Deſcription of the Celeſtial Orbs, ac- 
« cording to the moſt antient Doctrine of the Pythago- 
© reans, &c. Lond. 1592, 47, ſet at the end of his 
« father's Prognoſtication. V. Humble Motives for 
« Aﬀociation to maintain the Religion eſtabliſhed. 
© Printed in 1601, 8. To which is added, his Let- 
© ter to the ſame purpoſe, to the Archbiſhops and Bi- 
* ſhops of England.” VI. A * Defence: A 
© Treatiſe concerning Invaſion: Or, a brief Diſcourſe 
of what Orders were beſt for repulſing of Foreign E- 
enemies, if at any time they ſhould invade us by ſea 
in Kent, or elſewhere.” Written in 1599, but not 
publiſhed till 1686, Lond. fol. in five ſheets. There 
was a tract of the ſame nature publiſhed at the end of 
his Stratioticos, edit. 1590, entitled, A briefe Diſ- 
courſe what orders were beſt for repulſing of for- 
« raine forces, if at any time they ſhould invade us by 
© ſea in Kent, or elſewhere.“ It contains only five 
leaves in 479, VII. A Letter printed before Dr John 
Dee's Parallatice commentationit, praxeoſque Nucleus 
quidam. Lond. 1573, 4to. Befides theſe, and his No- 


1) Wool, ot wa Corpora, he had by him ſeveral Mathemftical 


in his ſon, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the enſuing article. 


If he was great in himſelf, 


[B] Where a monnment was errcted to him.] It was 
deſtroyed in the general conflagration of London, in 
1666: but, the inſcriptions on it are preſerved in 
J. Stow's Survey of London, with Mr Strype's Ad- 
ditions (2), being as follows : | 

* Thomas Digges, Eſquire, ſonne and heyre of Leonard 
* Digges, of Mottos in the county of Kent, Eſquire, 
and of Bridget his wife, daughter to Thomas Wilford, 
* Eſquire; which Thomas deceaſed the 24. day of 
* Anguſt, Arn. Dom. 1595. 


nes, wife to Thomas Digpes, Efq; Daughter of 
y a. 5k Sentleiger, Enight, fry 22 his 
* wife, daughter of George Nevil, Lord of Aberga- 
* wenny, By whom the ſaid Thomas had iſſue Dudley 
© his ſonne and heyre, Leonard his ſecond ſon ; Mar- 
* garet and Urſula now living; beſide William and 
* Mary, who died young. 


Des Opt. Max. & Memoriæ. 


Hic reſurretianem mortuorum expectat Thomas Dig ſæu. 
Armiger, ex antiqua Dig ſzorum, in Cantid, familid 
oriundus. Vir fide & pictate in Deum fingulari, rei 
militaris admodum peritus, optimarum literarum fludi9- 


Sus, & Scientiis Mathematicis ad miraculum (ut ex li- 


he was greater 


2) Edit, 1520. 
ock iii. Vol. 1. 


p · 715 72. 


bris editis conflat) eruditiſſimus : Quem Deus in Cæ- 


leflem Patriam, Anno Salutis 1595, evocavit. Cha- 
riſimo Marito Uxor moefliſfima poſuit. | | 
in Chriſt, Tho- 


* Here lieth in aſſured hope to riſe 
mas Digges Eſquire, ſome time Muſter-Maſter of the 
« Engliſh Army in the Low Countries: A man zea- 
* louſly affected to true Religion, wiſe, diſcreete, 
© courteous, faithful to his Friends, and of rare know- 
© ledge in Geometry, Aſtrologie, and other Mathe- 
© maticall Sciences : who finiſhed this tranſitory Life 
with an happy end, in Anno 1595. | 


That the Dead might live, Chriſt died. 


col. 278, 
379, See Stra- 


Treatiſes ready for the preſs; which, by reaſon of The Digges's coat was, Gules, on a Croſs argent, 1 
boticos, p. 3597 | 
jo, 


law-ſuits, and other avoeations, he was hindered from Eagles diſplayed, fable. 
publiſhing (1). 7 


DIGGES (DupLzy) eldeſt ſon of Thomas mentioned in the laſt article, was 
born in the year t583 (a), and entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Univerfity-College, (s' For he Wond 
Oxon. in 1398; where he very much improved himſelf in learning, under the tuition „ ee e 
Dr George Abbot, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury (5). Having taken the degree years of axe in 
of Bachelor of Arts, on the firſt of July 1601 (c), he went and ſtudied for ſome time at c 61s. 
the Inns of Court; and then travelled beyond ſea, having before received the honour of 8 
knighthood. After much experience, and proper remarks on the laws, cuſtoms, and man- (5) Wood, ibid. 
ners, of foreign nations, he returned home, excellently well qualified to ſerve his King | im, 7205 
and Country (4). But obſerving too many to juſtle for place, and croſs the publick in- val. 1. cl. 150. 
tereſt, if not joined with their own private gain; he was fatisfied with the conſciouſneſs 
of his own merit, knowing good men only can deſerve honours, though the worſe might 
attain them, His moderate deſires, therefore, confined a long while his thoughts to the 
innocence of a retired life (e), till the year 1618, when he was ſent by King James I. 
Embaſſador to the Czar; or Emperor of Ruſſia. In 1620. he was commiſſioned with fetten, at Chi- 
Sir Maurice Abbot, to go to Holland, in order to obtain the reſtitution of goods taken bam ia Kent. 
by the Dutch, from ſome Engliſhmen in the Eaſt-Indies [4]. He departed in Novem- 
ber (f), but how long he ſtayed there, doth not appear. He was a Member of the 8 
third Parliament of King James I. which met at Weſtminſter January 30, 1620-1; and flames . OM 
was fo little compliant with the Court meaſures, as to be among thoſe whom the King the yeor 1699, 
called Lu tempered Spirits. And, therefore, ſoon after the diſſolution of that Parliament, ef ariel 
he was, for a puniſhment; ſent into Ireland, upon a forced commiſſion with others under - 7 <p 
the Great Seal, for the enquiry of ſundry matters concerning his Majeſty's pretended ſcr- of 
vice (g). He was likewiſe a Member of the firſt Parliament of King Charles I. in 1626; 
and joined thoſe eminent patriots, who were for bringing George Villiers Duke of Buck- p. at. 16 39. 
ingham, the King's great favourite and Prime Miniſter, to an account : and fo earneſt did 9. 55. 
he prove in tha "har, that he was one of the eight chief managers, who carried up, on — 
5 nn 5 é t 
[4] In the Eat Ind.] For the Duteh were then their country, and the founders of their liberties) which 


ginning to uſe, in rhe Eaft-Intdies, thoſe wicked and ended in the tragieal affair at Amboyna ; of which an 
ſupplanting arts "againſt the Engliſh (the deliveters of account was publiſhed in 1624, 470. 1 
50 


4) Ibid. 


(e) From his 


monumental in- 


g Ruſhworth's 
Hiſt. Collections, 


there taken a- 


1716 


His lodgings were 
alſo ſearched, and 
the papers found 


Way. See Ruſh- 
worth, ibid. 
p. 400, &c. 


(4) Ibid. p. 358. 


(7) Tbid. p. 360, 
361. 


(n) Liſt of Mem- 
bers in Harris's 
Hiſt. of Kent. 


(n) Ruſhworth, 
ibid. p. 537, 538, 


(1) Ruſhworth, 
ubi ſupra, p. 302, 


name, the Duke of Buckingham.“ 
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DI GG E 8. 
(+) bid. p. 30. 8th of May, a charge. againſt him [B] to the Houſe of, Lords (b); for which be. was 
(i) m. p. 356. committed to the Tower (i). But fo highly offended were the Commons atthis'impriſori. 


ment, 
liberties (&). 
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that they reſolved to proceed to no other buſineſs till they were righted in their 
Whereupon one of the Courtiers, to excuſe that irregular ſtep, ſaid, That 
his Majeſty conceived, Sir Dudley went too far beyond his commiſſion, in that, ſpeaking 
of King James the Firſt's death, and the plaifter applied to him 


by the Duke of Buck: 


ingham, he had ſaid, That he did forbear io ſpeak further in regard of the Ning't bonour, or 
words to that effect; which his Majeſty conceived to be to his diſhonour, as if there had 
been any underhand dealing by Him in applying of the plaiſter ; and that might make 
his ſubjects jealous of him. Theſe words, laid to Sir Dudley's charge, occaſioned an un- 
common proteſtation from the Commons [CI], which was alſo taken by thirty-ſix of the 
Lords. And Sir Dudley being releaſed ſoon after, proteſted, That the matter charged 
upon him was far from his words, and never came into his thoughts (J). He was again 
Member of the third Parliament of King Charles I. which met at Weſtminſter the 19th 
of March 1627-8, being one of the Knights of the Shire for Kent (m), but ſeemed to 
be more moderate than he had been in the two laſt. For, when Secretary Coke moved 
for the diſpatch of the ſubſidies (2), he was ſeconded by Sir Dudley [DJ. However, his 
ſpirits were rouzed, when any attempts were made upon the liberties of his country, or 
the Conſtitution of Parliament EI. For, on the 14th of April, he opened the grand 
conference between the Lords and Commons concerning the liberty of the perſon of 


every Freeman,* with a ſpeech, wherein 


IBI Who carried up a charge againſt bim] It was 
opened by Sir Dudley himſelf, who in his Prologue 
uſed theſe words (1): The Houſe of Commons, 
* by a fatal and univerſal concurrence of complaints 
from all the ſea-bordering parts of this kingdom, did 
find a great and prievous interruption and ſtop of 
trade and traffick : The Laſe pirates of Salle igno- 
miniouſly infeſting our coaſts, taking our ſhips and 
goods, and leading away the ſubjects of this kingdom 
into barbarous captivity ; while, to our ſhame and 
hindrance of commerce, our enemies did (as it were) 
— our ports, and block up our beſt rivers 
mouths. Our friends, on ſlight pretences, made 
imbargoes of our Merchants goods, and every nation, 
upon the leaſt occaſion, was ready to contemn and 
ſlight us: ſo great was the apparent diminution of 
the antient honour of this crown, and once ſtrong 
reputation of our nation. Wherewith the Commons 
were more troubled, calling to remembrance, how 
formerly in France, in Spain, in Holland, and every 
where, by ſea and land, the valors of this kingdom 
© had been better valued. — The Commons therefore 
© wondering at the evils which they ſuffered, and de- 
© bating of the cauſes of them, found they were many, 
drawn, like one line, to one circumference, of de- 
© cay of trade, and ſtrength of honour, and reputation 
in this kingdom; which, as in one center, met in 
* one great man, the cauſe of all who I am here to 
'Then, after 
after having read the preamble to the charge, he con- 
tinued his ſpeech, in which he hath this paſſage. — 
The laſt of the charges which are prepared, will be 
an injury offered to the perſon of the late King of 


© bleſſed memory, who is with God; of which, as 


your Lordſhips may have heard heretofore, you ſhall 
* anon have further information. Now upon this oc- 
© caſion, I am commanded by the Commons to take 
care of the honour of the King our Sovereign that 
« lives, and alſo his bleſſed father, who is 
* dead; on whom, to the 2 of the Commons, and 
their great diſtaſte, the Lord Duke did (they con- 
ceive) unworthily caft ſome ill odor of his own foul 
« arayes ; whereas ſervants were antiently wont to bear, 
as in truth they ought, their Maſters faults, and not 
© caſt their own on them undeſervedly.” Theſe 
words I have taken notice of, becauſe they were miſ- 


' underſtood and miſapplied, as will be ſeen under note 


LC] and above in the text of this article. 

be] Occafioned an uncommon Proteflation from the 
Commons.) Being as follows: © I proteſt before Al- 
* mighty God, and this Houſe of Parliament, That I 
© never gave conſent that Sir Dudley Digges ſhould 
© ſpeak theſe words that he is now charged withal, or 
any words to that effect; and I have not affirmed to 
* any, that he did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that 
effect. This was taken by every member in parti- 
cular for himſelf ; and it was ordered, That they that 


were ſick in town, ſhould have three of the Houſe ſent 


among other things 


he made many excellent obſervations [F], 


tending 


to them, to take the ſame proteſtation. The Kin g. 

to pacify the Commons, ſignified to them by the Vice- 
Chamberlain, That he underſtood, out of ſome notes 

taken at the Conference (2), that Sir Dudley Digges (2) Between lg 
had ſpoken the words wherewith he was charged; but, Loris and Cem 
ow, was ſatisfied that he did not ſpeak them, nor any 3 
words to ſuch effect. Nevertheleſs, the Duke of hd © ha, 


Buckingham affirmed to the Houſe of Peers, that ſome been ſpoken, 


words were ſpoken at the late Conference by Sir Dud- 

ley Digges, which ſo far did trench upon the King's 

honour, that they were interpreted treaſonable : Fe 

therefore earneſtly deſired, ſince divers conſtructions 

had been made of thoſe words, that every one of thoſe _ 

who had reported them, would be pleaſed to produce 

their notes taken at the Conference. But after a long 

debate upon that matter in the Houſe of Peers, thirty- 

ſix of them made this voluntary proteſtation, That 

faid Sir Dudley Digges did not ſpeak any thing at the 

ſaid Conference, which did or might trench on the 

King's honour (3). It followed therefore, as Mr Ra- (3) Ruſbworth, 

pin obſerves (4), from the teſtimony of the Lords and 3 he 

the proteſtation of the Commons, either, That the jj" ade 

King was wrong and malicienfty informed; or, that Englihh Afi, 

he wanted and ſought an opportunity of pantihing Sir &c, by MrWhite- 

Dudley Digges, for having ſpoken ſo irreverently of bc, eat 173 

the Duke as he did. For which purpoſe the words ” * 

abovementioned were invented. | „ (4) Hiſt, of kur 
[D] He was ſeconded by Sir Dudley.) Who faid, land, edit. fl. 

We have freely concluded 1733. Vol. l. 

our liberties, we have offered five ſubſidies : his Ma- P. 75" 

jeſty hath given us gracious anſwers: we have had 

good by our beginnings : what have we done for the 

King? nothing is done that the King can take notice 


© of, — He will ſettle our properties and goods; have 


© we not had a gracious anſwer? — I dare ſay confi- 

« dently we ſhall have as much as any ſubje&s had 

from their King (5). 8 8 | (3) N 
LE] However his ſpirits were rouzed, ⁊uben any at- abe, FA 

tempts were made upon the liberties off bis cauntry, &c. } 

For when Sir John Finch, Speaker of the Houſe of 

Commons, interrupted Sir John Elliot in the Houſe, 

telling him, There is a command laid upon me, that 

I muſt command you not to proceed; Sir Dudley 

Digges vented his great uneaſineſs in theſe words: L 

am as much grieved as ever. Muſt we not proceed? 

let us fit in ſilence, we are miſerable, we know not 3 

« what to do (6). This was on the 5th of June (6) 9%? 

1628. "3.4342 TP 30% A896 3 r 060 
[F] With a ſpeech whertia be made — excellent 

obſervations.] Among other things, be —— 

] am firſt commanded to ſhow unto your Lordſhips in 

general, that the laws of England are grounded on 

« reaſon, ancienter than books, conſiſting much in un- 

« written cuſtoms : yet ſo full of juſtice aud true equity, 

that your moſt honourable predeceſſors and anceſtors, 

many times propugned them with a Nolumns n= 

« li. e. we will not change them 3) and Jo ancient, 

« that from the Saxons days, notwithſtanding the Lu 
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(7) 1 
parr 
tat 4 
(rat, 
vit. 
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(3) E. 
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ut tp; 
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gain to their ſide (p). 


( q) Whitelocke, 
wii ſupfay P. > 


in this article (u). 


1646, which 
ſeems tC be a 
miltake Ner- 
trrium Eccleſ. 
Vol, . p. 341 


(1) Wood, ubi 
tupro, cal 619. 


were both learned men, and writers. 


« ries and ruins of time, they have continued in moſt 
parts the ſame ; as may appear in old remaining mo- 
'* numents of the laws of Ethelbert the firſt Chriſtian 
King of Kent, Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons, Offa 
of the Mercians, Sc. whoſe laws are yet to be ſeen, 
* publiſhed (as ſome think) by Parliament. | 
And though, during the troubleſome times of the 
Danes, the laws in a manner were laid aſlcep in the 
kingdom; yet, by the bleſſing of God, good King 
* Edward, commonly called St Edward, did awaken 
© theſe laws, and confirmed them (7), con- 
* frmavit : which confirmavit ſheweth, that good King 
Edward did not give thoſe laws, which William the 
Conqueror, and all his ſucceſſors fithence that, have 
« ſworn unto And, as we have now, even in 
* thoſe Saxon times they had their Courts Barons, and 
Courts Leets, and Sheriffs Courts, by which (as Ta- 
* citus faith of the Germans) their anceſtors Jura red- 
* debant per pagos & vicos: i. e. adminiſtred juſtice in 
* the burghs and villages. And, I believe, as we have 
* now, they had their Parliaments, where new laws 
were made, cum con/enſu Prælatorum, Magnatum, 
E ro9tius communitatis ; 1. e. with the conſent of the 
* Prelates, great men, and the whole community ; or, 
as another writes, cum confilia Prelatorum, Nobilium, 
* & /apientum Laicorum, with the advice of the Pre- 
* lates, Nobility, and wiſe men of the laity. Be 
* pleaſed then to know, that it is an undoubted and fun- 
* damental point of this ſo ancient Common-Law of 
* England, that the ſubject hath a true property in his 
goods and poſſeſſions ; which doth preſerve as ſacred 
that Meum and Tuum, the nurſe of induſtry, the mo- 
* ther of courage, and without which there can be no 
* juice, of which Meum and Taum is the proper ob- 
ject. But this undoubted birthright of free ſubjects 
© hath lately not a little been invaded and preju- 
* diced, &c (8). 

[G] And became poſſeſſed of it the 20th of April, 
1036.] The author of his epitaph obſerves upon that 
occaſion, that This did crown his former actions, 

and though it would not increaſe his integrity, yet it 
made him more conſpicuous ; and whom his acquain- 
tance before, now the kingdom, honoured. If the 
example of his juſtice had powerful influence on all 
Magiltrates, the people who are governed would be 
happy on earth, and the rulers in Heaven, with him, 
who counted it an un worthy thing to be tempted to 
vice by the reward of virtue. © What is faid in the 
ſame p/ace is not literally true; namely, that he was 
* unbiaſſed by popular applauſe, or Court-hopes.” For, 
if he was unbiaſſed by Court-hopes, why did he ac- 
cept of the place of Maſter of the Rolls? 

CH] He was author of fc things ] The only 
thing he publiſhed was this; I. A ce of Trade: 
in a Letter to Sir Tho. Smith, Knight, Governor of 
* the Eaſt India Company.” London, 1615, 4to. 

VOL. III. No. 144. 


(7) Exritatas re. 
far wit, repara- 
tar dectravit, de- 
ceratai confirma= 
vit. Lib, de 


Cbertley. 


(3) Ephemeris 
Per iamentaria, 
Ut lopta, p. 84, 
5. 


* * a „ - * * * 
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- 
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tending to eſtabliſh the liberties of the ſubject (o). In all theſe affairs, he ſo diſtinguiſhed L 
himſelf by his parts and abilities, that he was much taken notice of by the Court; being, ind te mere. 
in conſequence of that, one of thoſe eminent Patriots whom they thought worth while 
Accordingly they tempted him with the honourable and advanta- 
64 fl, p-54+ geous office of Maſter of the Rolls, of which he had a reverſionary grant the 29th of 
F November 1630 (q), and became poſſcfied of it the 2oth of April, 1636 [G], upon . s. 
the death of Sir Julius Cæſar (“). Bur he did not enjoy it quite three years; for he died 
the 18th of March 1638-9, which the wiſeſt men reckoned among the publick calami- 
J. ties of thoſe times (r). After having lain ſome time in ſtate, he was buried in Chilham- 
Church in Kent; in which pariſh he had a good eſtate (5), and built a noble ſeat (1). 
A monument was afterwards erected in that Church, in memory of him, and his lady, 
and others of that eminent family; with an inſcription, of which the ſubſtance is included 
His Lady was Mary, one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir Thomas 
Kemp, of Chilham aforeſaid ; with whom he had part of the eſtate there, and purchaſed 
, 4» 1+ the reſt, of the three other daughters and coheirs (co). 
related above, ſhow, that he was, (as one (x) expreſſes it,) a great aſſertor of his coun- 
« try's liberty in the worſt of times, when the ſluices of prerogative were opened, and 
the banks of the law were almoſt overwhelmed with the inundations of it.“ 
which, we are informed, that, his underſtanding few could equal, and his virtues fewer 
would, He was a pious Man, a caretul Father, a loving Huſband, a fatherly Brother, 
a courteous Neighbour, a merciful Landlord, a liberal Matter, and a noble Friend (3). 
He was author of a few things [H]. As hereditary learning ſeemed to run in the veins 
of that family (z) ; Sir Dudley had a brother, Thomas, and a fon named Dudley [I], who 


1717 
(s) Namely, the 


g and the impro- 
to priate tythes. of 
that pariſh. Hiſt, 
of Kent, by J. 
Harris, D. D. 
Lond. 1719. 


75,279. 


(t) Partly upon 
the ruins of the 
old caftle, Har- 
rie, ibid p 369. 


(v) Ib;4, 


(x) Villare Cars 
ftranum 7 er, 
Kent ſurveyel 
and itluſt rated, 
&c. by T. Phili- 
pot, Eiqj Lond. 
1664. fol. p. 116. 


As to his character; his actions, 


Beſides 


(y) From bis 
mcenument.! in- 
ſcription, as a- 
bove. 


(z) Fuil-r*sWor- 
thies of England, 
ia Kent, P · 82. 


After his death there was printed under his name; 
II. A Diſcourſe concerning the Rights and Privi- 
* leges of the Subject, in a conference deſired by the 
* Lords, and had by a Committee of both Houſes, 
* 3 Apr. 1628.“ Lond. 1642, 4to. At this Confe- 
rence it was, that Sir Dudley made the Speech men- 
tioned above, note [F]. And, very likely, this 
Diſcourſe is the ſame with that ſpeech. III. He made 
ſeveral Speeches upon other occaſions ; inſerted in 
Ruſhworth's Collections (9), and Ephemeris Parlia- 
mentaria (10). IV. He collected the Letters that 
paſſed between the Lord Burleigh, Sir Fr. Walſing- 
ham, and others, about the intended marriages of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the Duke of Anjou, in 1570, 
Sc. and with the Duke of Alengon in 1581. They 
were publiſhed in 1655, under this title; * The com- 
* pleat Ambaſſador: or two Treaties of the intended 
* marriage of Queen Elizabeth of glorious memory ; 
comprized in Letters of Negotiation of Sir Francis 
Walſingham, her Refident in France. Together 
with the anſwers of the Lord Burleigh, the Earl of 
Leiceſter, Sir Tho. Smith, and others. Wherein, 
as in a clear mirror, may be ſeen the Faces of the 
two Courts of England and France, as they then 
ſtood ; with many remarkable paſſages of State, not 
at all mentioned in any Hiſtory. Paithfully col- 
* lefted by the truly Honourable Sir Dudley Digges, 
* Knight, late Maſter of the Rolls.“ Lond. 165 5, fol. 
The publiſher, who ſigns himſelf A. H. ſays in the 
Preface, that this © piece was never intended for the 
* preſs, but had ſlept long amongſt the papers of 
© Sir Dudley Digges, a perſonage of known wiſdom 
* and integrity, and who underſtood well the value of 
this manuſcript, which had nothing forged or ſup- 
« poſititious in it. | 
[1] Sir Dudley had a brother Thomas, and a fon 


(9) Part i. edit. 
16 59. p. 302, 
360, 538, 606. 


(10) Edit. 1654 
fol. p · 54, 139. 
154» 


named Dudley] His brother Thomas was educated 


in Univerfity-college, Oxon (11), took the degree of (11) Wood's A- 
Bachelor of Arts, Octob. 31, 1606 (12), retired to thenæ, Vol. I. 
London; and then travelling beyond ſea, ſtudied in l 599+ 
foreign univerſities; from whence returning a good 
ſcholar, and an accompliſhed perſon, he was created 
Maſter of Arts, Nov. 20, 1526 (13). He tranſlated 
from Spaniſh into Engliſh, © Gerardo the unfortunate (130 bid. col. 233 
Spaniard.“ Lond. 1622, 4%, written by Goncalo de 

Ceſpedes. And from Latin into Engliſh verſe, * The 

Rape of Proſerpine.“ Lond. 1617, &c. 47, written 

by Claudian. He died April 7, 1635, being accounted 

a good Poet, and Orator ; and a great maſter of the 

Engliſh, French, and Spaniſh languages (14). (14) Wood, col. 
As for Dudley, the third ſon of Sir Dudley Digges, he ©-9- 

was admitted into Univerſity-college, Oxon. in 1629, 


(12) Idem, Faſti, 
col. 174. 


where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Jan. 17, 


1631-2. 


Being the next year elected Fellow of All- 
ſouls-coll 


ege, he took the degree of Maſter Octob. 15, a : 
1635 (15), and having a great memory, and excellent (15) Thid. Faſt 
19 natural 


col. 252, 262, 
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(a) Wood's Faſli, 
Vol. II. edit. 
1721. col. 232. 
and life of Mr 
Henry Dodwell, 
&c, by Fr. 
Brookeſby, B. D. 
Lond. 1715. Svo. 
Pp. 11. 


(5, Brokeſby, 
N 


(e) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


(4) Brokeſby, 
ibid. p. 13, 14, 


.. 25. 


(e) Ibi!. p. 15. 


(f) lid. p. 16, 
17. 


(7) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, 


() Ihid, 


i) Ibid, and 
Brokeſby, p. 23. 


(1) Brokeſby, as 
above, p. 7, 8. 


(2) Ibid. p. 8. 


(3) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


(4) Brokeſby, 
P · 3, &c. 
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natural parts, which he improved by cloſe ſtudying, he their Sovereign in what caſe over, with Anſwers to, (16)14,, 


became a general ſcholar, and a good Poet and Lin- all ObjeQions.” Lond. 1643, 470, reprinted” ſeyeral 
guift, He wrote An Anſwer to a printed book en- times fince. He died Octob. 1, 1643 (16). 

* titled, Ob/erwvations upon ſome of bis Majeſty's late The eldeſt fon and heir of Sir Dudley 

* Anſwers and Expreſſes, Oxon. 1642, 4to, and named Thomas, and his ſecond fon Jobs (17). 
The Unlawfulneſs of Subjects taking up Arms againſt 


was 
C 


DODWELL (Henry) a very learned writer, in part of the XVIIth, and be- 
ginning of the XVIIIch century, was born in the pariſh of St Warburgh in Dublin [], 
towards the latter end of October, 1641 (a); and baptized November 4th (5). His fa- 
ther had an eſtate in Conaught, but it being ſeized by the Iriſh rebels, he came, with his 
wife and child, ro England in 1648, to obtain ſome aſſiſtance among their relations. 
After ſome ſtay in London, they went to York, and placed their ſon in the free-ſchaol 
of that city (c), where he continued five years, and laid the foundation of his future great 
accompliſhments. His father, after having ſettled him with his mother at York, went 
to Ireland, to look after his eftate, bur died of the plague at Waterford : and his mother 
going thither for the ſame purpoſe, fell into a conſumption, of which ſhe died, in her 
brother Sir Henry Slingſby's houſe (d). Being thus deprived of his parents, Mr Dodwell 
was reduced to ſuch ftreights that he had not money enough to buy pen, ink, and pa- 
per [B]; and ſuffered very much for want of his board being regularly paid (e). Thus 
he continued till 1654, when his uncle, Mr Henry Dodwell, Rector of Newbourn and 
Hemley in Suffolk, fent for him, difcharged his debts | C], and not only aſſiſted, but alſo 
perfected him, in his ftudies (F). With him he remained about a year, and then went to 


Dublin, where he was at ſchool for a year longer (g). In 1656 he was admitted into 


Trinity-College in that city, of which he was ſuccefſively choſen Scholar and Fellow 
(Y). But in 1666 he quitted his Fellowſhip, in order to avoid going into holy orders (i), 
as the ſtatutes of the College require [DJ. He came the ſame year to England, and re- 
ſided at Oxford (4) for the ſake of the publick library. Thence he returned to his native 
country for a time (/), and in 1672 publiſhed, at Dublin, in 8vo, a poſthumous treatiſe 
of his late learned Tutor John Stearn, M. D. to which he put a preface of his own [CZE]. 


18 


[4] Was born in the pariſh of St Warburgh ia count which the Miniſters of Chriſt have to give to 


Dublin. Though Ireland was the place of his birth, their Lord and Maſter. 2. His natural baſhfulneſs, 


yet by both parents he was of Engliſh extraction. and humble opinion, and diffidence of himfelf; tho' 


His father, William Dodwell, was in a military office, he was, unqueſtionably, very well qualified in point of 


being Corporal of the Field, a poſt now diſuſed, but learning, of every kind. 3. That he thought he could 
equal to a Captain of horſe (1). His grandfather (who do more ſervice to religion, and the Church, by his 
firſt of that family ſettled in Iceland) was Henry Dod- writings, whilſt be continued a layman, than if he took 
well, a Clergy man (2), a native of Oxford, and ſon of Orders: for then, the uſual objections made againſt 
William, ſuppoſed to be brother of Alderman Henry clergymens writings on thoſe ſubjects, wiz. © That 
Dodwell, Mayor of that city in the year 1592 (3). — * they plead their own cauſe, and are biaſſed by {elt- 
As for Mr Dodwell's mother; ſhe was daughter of * intereſt,” would be entirely taken off (7). AN 
Sir Francis Slingſby, uncle to that Sir Henry Slingſby, (E] A poſt bumaus treatiſe of his late learned tutor 
who was beheaded in 1658, for being concerned in a John Stearne, M. D. ta which he put à preface of his 
plot againſt Oliver Cromwell then Protector. Sir own.] He entituled that book, De Obſtinatione : 


Francis Slingſby was a very brave officer under Sir Opus poſſ humum Pietatem Chriſtiauo-Stoicam Scholaſtico. 


George Carew Lord Preſident of Munſter (4). more Suadens: and his own preface, Prolegomena Apo- 
LB] That he had not money ta buy pen, ink, _—_ de uſu Dagmatum Philoſophicorun, &c. 
and paper.] So that he was forced to uſe ſuch paper V 


as young gentlewomen had covered their work with, ſo often in that book, and ſetting a high value upon 


(5) Brokeſby, 
ubi ſupra, p. 15. 


and thrown away as no longer fit for their uſe, he the writings and maxims of the Heathen Philoſophers, 
having no other to write his exerciſes on ; and to make particularly of the Stoicks, might ſeem to depreciate 
uſe of charcoal, inſtead of pen and ink, which he had the Holy Scriptures. Mr Dodwell therefore premiſes 
not money to purchaſe ; and then, when he came to firſt, that the author's deſign in that work, is only to 
ſchool, to borrow pen and ink of his ſchool-fellows to recommend Moral Duties, and enforce the practice of 
fit his exerciſes for his maſter's ſight (5). them by the authority of the antient Philoſophers ; and 

[C] Di/charged his debts.] The non-payment of that he doth not meddle with the great myſteries of 
which, and eſpecially of his board, had procured him Chriſtianity, which are diſcoverable only by divine 
a great deal of neglect and ill treatment ; which was revelation. After that, he ſhews, that in thin which 
to him frequently matter of melancholy reflexions, and concern our practice, reaſon is to be regarded, and 


had made a very great impreſſion upon his tender even in things wherein God hath ſuperadded a farther 


(6) Ibid, p. 17. 


mind, as appears from the following inſtance. One revelation of his will in the Holy Scriptures : That in 
night, when at his uncle's, he was | Ke” to cry out the examination of natural — the authority of 
bitterly, and make a ſad noiſe, in his fleep. Upon the great aſſertors and vindicators of Reaſon challenges 
which, his uncle going to him, and awaking him, the our regard; and conſequently the Philoſophers. — 
young man told him, that he dreamed his landlord Moreover, he argues, that the great end of Revelation, 
Hind was come to fetch him back to York: the was to inſlruct us in things, which we could not by our 
thoughts of which gave him inexpreſible uneaſi · reaſon attain to the knowledge of; but that in ordi- 
nefs (6). nary caſes our reaſon is given us by God to be our 

[D] A the flatutes of the college require.) By the guide and director, it being the candle of the Lord. 
ſtatutes of that college, the Fellows are obliged to take That Revelation was ſuperadded by God to make 3 


| Orders when they are Maſters of Arts of three years farther diſcovery of his will, and to aſſiſt our natural 


The learned Biſhop Jer. Taylor, offered to reaſon, and hence not to be expected in caſes where 
uſe his intereſt for procuring a diſpenſation of the ſta- reaſon is {ufficient to attain tha end. That faith, or 
tute, But Mr Dodwell refuſed to accept of that kind belief of divine revelation, is founded on reaſan, an 
offer; leſt it ſhould be an ill precedent, and of bad that ſome acts of reaſon precede faith, and are open 
conſequence afterwards to the college. The reaſons in our belief af divine revelation, Cc. Laſtly, che 
given for his declining the miniſterial function, were, ſhows, that by Oüfinatio, Dr Stearn meant what 
1. The great weight of that office, and the ſevere ac- Greeks call dadflwwa, twialsia, AH,. 7 . 44 

> 


(#) Wood, 131, 


(1) Wor, uli 


herein he apologizes for his tutor; who, by quoting. 


mz, Vol.] 
21, 11. l. al 


(17) Hur, 
bore, f. 379 


and Brokeſby, 
p. 38. 


ſupra, 


(7) 164, p. 2 
24, &c. 


(0) 1 


. . * 


+ ders. 


of Sanchoniathon [F]. 


« ſhort Diſcourſes againſt the Romaniſts. 


Emiſſary of the Church of Rome []. 


Reply 
« Churches, &c. 


Firmneſs, the not ſinking under adverſities and miſ- 
($) See Brckelby, fortunes (8). | : 

p. 26, Ke. [F]! Tao letters of aduice — and — concerning 
the Phanician Hiſtory of Sanchoniathon.) One of the 
two letters was written for the uſe of a ſon of Biſhop 
Lefley, a brother to Mr Charles Leſley, well known 
for his uſeful writings againſt the Quakers, Deiſts, Pa- 
piſts, and Socinians; one for whom Mr Dodwell had 
(9) lid. p. 33. a great eſteem (9). As for his Diſcourſe on 


fled between him and the learned Dr Tho. Smith. 
his learned perſon having defired Mr Dodwel!'s 
thoughts concerning that author ; Mr Dodwell wrote 
this Yifcourke, wherein he delivers it as his opinian, 
that Philo-Byblius was the forger, or contriver, of that 
Hiſtory under the name of Sanchoniathon. 

[O] Same Conſiderations of preſent Concernment, &c.] 
This book was chiefly levelled againſt Father P. Walſh, 
and others concerned in the Iriſb Remonſtrance, and the 
Controverfial Letters; which occafioned a kind of ſchiſm 
(1:) Br. k.ſby, amongſt the Iriſh Papiſts (10). See the Ii Remonſtrance 
4. e 2.40, in Biſhop Kennet's Regiſter and Chronicle, Oc. edit. 
; Lond. 1728, fol. p. 515, 516, 620, Cc. 


pery, and An Anſwer to Six Queries, . 
That fundamental principle, is, the pretended Infal- 
lible Authority of that Church. He begins this trea- 
tiſe, by ſhowing, that the Romaniſts are guilty of 
formal ſchiſm with reſpe& to us in England; fince the 

ſeparated from us upon the prohibition of Pius V, 
by his Bull dated Febr. 25, 1569. There is a very 
long preface to this ſhort tract, concerning the uſe- 
* fulneſs of the following hypotheſis.” His Anfaver 
to the Six Queries, was occaſioned, by their being 
preſented to a gentlewoman of the Church of England, 
by a Romaniſt, in order to ſeduce her. Whereupon 
Mr Dodwell was defired, to give a ſhort and diſtin 
anſwer to them: which he accordingly did. The 
queries were, 1. * Whether any one going from the 
* Church of England, and dying a Roman Catholick 
can be ſaved? 2. Whether they be idalaters, or 
* no? 3, Where was the Church of England before 
* Luther's time? 4. Why all the Churches are not 
united in one? 5. Why the Church of England 
* Coth not hold up to confeſſion, faſting-days, holy 
dil, which we ourſelves commend? 6. Why was 
Reformation done by Act of Parliament?*' Theſe 
de Diſcourſes make but a very ſmall volume in 1 20. 
They were reprinted in 1688, 4to, with A new 
* Preface relating to the Biſhop of Meaux, and other 
* modern Complainers of Miſrepreſcntation.” | 


DOD W E L. L. 

His ſecond work was, Two Letters of Advice. I. For the Suſception of Holy Or- 
II. For Studies Theological, eſpecially ſuch as are Rational.” 
edition of which, in 1681, was added, A Diſcourſe concerning the Phœnician Hiſtory 

In 1673, he wrote a Preface, without his name, to * An In- 
« troduction to a devout Life,“ by Francis de Sales, the laſt Biſhop and Prince of Ge- 
neva z which was publiſhed at Dublin, in Engliſh, this ſame year, in 127 (m). He = prck-6y, «2 
came over again to England in 1674, and ſettled in London;; where he became acquaint. 
ed with ſeveral learned men; particularly in 1675, with Dr William Lloyd, 
ſucceſſively Biſhop of St Aſaph, Litchficld and Coventry, and Worceſter, 
eminent Divine he contracted ſo great a friendſhip and intimacy, that he attended him i: it unt tb's 
to Holland, when he was appointed Chaplain to the Princeſs of Orange: He was alſo 
with him at Saliſbury, when he kept his refidence there as Canon of that Church; and vr 17 : gen- 
ſpent afterwards a good deal of time with him at St Aſaph (2). 
« Some Conſiderations of preſent Concernment ; How far the Romaniſts may be truſted 
by Princes of another perſuaſion,” in 8vo [G], 
1. An Account of the fundamental Principle 
« of Popery, and of the Inſufficiency of the Proofs which they have for it. 
« Anſwer to fix Queries propoſed to a Gentlewoman of the Church of England, by an 


« Separation of Churches from Epiſcopal Government, as practiſed by the preſent Non- 
« conforrmiſts, proved Schiſmatical, from ſuch Principles as are leaſt controverted, and do 
« withal moſt popularly explain the Sinfulneſs and Miſchief of Schiſm [J]. 


animadverted upon by R. Baxter (o), was vindicated, in 1681, by Mr Dodwell, in A 
to Mr Baxter's pretended Confutation of a Book, intituled, Separation of 


Sanchoniathon ; it was occaſioned by ſome letters that 


being an uſurpation on God's authority, &c. 


[H] An account of the fundamental principle of Po- 
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To the ſecond 


ab»ve, p. 38. 36. 
Mr Dudwe!l te- 
afterwards vizd it, and legt 


: ot whatever wait 


title. An Ler- 
duFion to a De- 


Paining 3/4 ci 
a prudent Mietiod 
for Spiritual Clo 
t Exerciſes, and 
Remedies again 
te O. HAculties 
ordinarily accur- 
ring in the congut 
of a pirus Life. 
Fitted Fr the uſe 
of Preteſtarts, 


In 1675 he publiſhed 


The year following he put out Two 
2. An 


In the year 1679, he publiſhed, in 40; 


in) ILid. p. 28, 


. : 39 
This being 
(9) In his True 
and ory Way of 
Concord of a!! 


To which were added, Three Letters to Mr Baxter, written in the We Chrivizn 
year 1673, concerning the Poſſibility of Diſcipline under a Dioceſan Government, &c.* 
890, In 1682 came out his Differtations on St Cyprian [K J.“ The year following, 


Churches. Lords 
1 8 2, Lr. 


he 


[7] Separation of churches, &c.) This book was 
occaſioned by an Anſwer to à Sermon of the learned 
John Sharp, {afterwards Archbiſhop of York) on Ro- 
mans xiv. 19, by a Nonconformiſt. Mr Dodwell 


undertook to vindicate the doctrine contained in this 


ſermon: and that produced the book now before us. 
In which Mr Dodwell ſhews, that ſeparation from 
epiſcopal communion renders perſons unſecure of their 
eternal ſalvation : that ſalvation is ordinarily to be ex- 
ge from the participation of the Sacraments of 

aptiſm and the Lord's Supper, which God has ap- 

inted as the ordinary means of obtaining the Goſpel- 
CR not to be obtained merely by kearing the 


word, and prayer: that the validity of the Sacraments 


depends on the authority of the perſons adminiſtri 
them, there being ſuch whom God has commiſionct 
to act as his Miniſters, whoſe at's he will ratify in 
heaven: that God is not obliged to beſtow ſpiritual 
benefits on any, who receive the Sacraments from per- 
ſons not thus authorized, beſides their — them 
n this 
book, he hath learned diſcourſes, on the Sin unto 
Death; and the Sin again/i the Holy Gbeſt. He in- 
tended to write, moreover, * A Hiſtory of the firſt 
* Schiſms in the Chriſtian Church,” as a ſecond part of 
this work; which he ſtiled the Hiftorical part, as the 
former the Rational. Accordingly he began it, and 
in Latin, that it might be beneficial to foreigners, as 
well as our nation; but he never finiſhed it (11). (11) Brok- Ly, 
[X] Diſſertations on St Cyprian] They were p. 58, &c. 
compoſed at the requeſt of the excellent Dr J. Fell, 
Biſhop of Oxford, who deſired our author to write Ob- 
ſervations on St Cyprizn, when he was about publiſh- 
ing his beautiful edition of that Father. This pro- 
duced theſe Diſſertations ; which were dedicated by 
the author to that Prelate, on the 7th of April 1682, 
and printed, that year, in the ſame ſize as Biſhop Fell's 
St Cyprian, and deſigned to be bound with it. A ſe- 
cond edition of them, under the title of Diſertationes 
Cyprianice, &c. was reprinted at Oxford in 1684, 
8% They are chiefly explanations of ſome paſſages 
in St Cyprian. In the XIth Diſſertation he ſhews, (12) Brokeſby, 
How ſmall the number of martyrs was in the firſt per- above, p. 102. 
* ſecutians ; and how later Martyrologies, eſpecially 
of the Romaniſts, have multiplied them without the 
authority of antient monuments.” This ſuhject he 
handled, particularly at the requeſt of Dr W. Lloyd 
Biſhop 4 St Aſaph (12) ; with a proſpe of the ſuc- Mr Hen. P. d- 
ceſſion of King James II (13). Aud he [Mr Dodwel!} well. Publiked 


J by Mr Nelſon, 
thought, that the. leſſening the number of martyrs, ine 171%, 


(13) Four Letters 
which piled be- 

tween the Liſhop 

of Sarum, and 


leſſened not the glory of Chriſtianity, when the heroic 1a. 
conſtancy 
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by Ignatius. 
This book was 


objection of Mr 
R. Baxter. In 
oppoſition to 
whom, Mr Dod- 
well affirms, 
That the One 
Prieſthood, was 
that of the Bi- 
ſhop : and the 
One Altar, Epiſ- 
copal Commu- 
nion. 


(q) For the Im- 
primatur bears 
date Sept. 9. 
1686. 


(r) He was then 
in Shropſhire. 
Brokeſby, p.18r, 


diſſertation of his on a paſſage of Lactantius [L], was inſerted in the new edition of that b 
occaſioned by an author at Oxford, by Thomas Spark, in 8ů vo. 


ſter [N]. 


2 4 
by, 4 - 
: 3% \ 
« EY 3 4 : 
b *v . P 
, - > hy 1 
* 


* * 


he publiſhed © A Diſcourſe concerning the One Altar, and the One Prieſthood, inſiſted (0 was 
(p) Particularly on by the Ancients (p) in their Diſputes againſt Schiſm.” 


Lond, 8 vo. In 1684, a 


His treatiſe * Of the Prieſthood of 


Laicks [AT],“ appeared in 1686, in 80. About the fame time (q) he was preparing % at, 
for the prefs the Pofthumous Works of the learned Dr John Pearfon, B me be wi 
He publiſh'd alſo, Diſſertations on Irenæus [O]. 


iſhop of Che- 
On the 2d of April 


1688, he was elected by the Univerſity of Oxford, Camden's Profeſſor of Hiſtory, with- 
out any application of his own, and when he was at a great diſtance from Oxford (r) : 
And the 21ſt of May was incorporated Maſter of Arts in that Univerſity (s). But this be- 
neficial and creditable employment of Profeſſor he did not enjoy long ; being deprived of it 
in November 1691, for refuſing to take the Oaths of Allegiance to King William and 


Queen Mary (2). 


When their Majeſties had ſuſpended thoſe Biſhops, who would not 
acknowledge their authority; Mr Dodwell publiſhed © A cautionary Diſcourſe of Schiſm, . 


* with a particular Regard to the Caſe of the Biſhops, who are ſuſpended for refuſing to 


© take the new Oath.* London, 8 v (u). 


And when thoſe Biſhops were actually deprived, 


and others put in their Sees P], he joined the former, looking upon the new Biſhops, and 


their adherents, as Schiſmatics. 


He wrote likewiſe © A Vindication of the deprived 


* Biſhops :* and A Defence of the ſame [Q].“ After having loſt his Profeſſorſhip, he 


conſtancy and patience of them that ſuffered, which 
tended ſo much to its honour, was the great reaſon 
the perſecutors put a flop to theſe ſlaughters. How- 
ever, Mr Dodwell was everely, nay rudely, reflected 
upon for this Differtation, by iſhop Burnet; who 


thus ſpeaks to him: In one of theſe { Diſſertations] 


(14) Four Let- 
ters, ibid. 


(15) Ibid, p. 103, 


you laboured to leſſen one of the glorious characters 
of the Chriſtian religion from the number of the 
martyrs; and in the rext, (concerning the ſignal 
courage and fortitude of the martyrs) you began the 
account of the patience and fortitude of the martyrs 
with the wilfulneſs of the firſt Chriſtians, and their 
deſire of fame and vain- glory. It is true, you after 
that gave better reaſons for it: but would a Vaninus, 
a Hobbes, and a Spinoza, ſay any thing more dero- 
* gatory to that glory of our moſt holy faith, than you 
* wrote in thoſe two Diſſertations?' In anſwer to 
that, Mr Dodwell replies, That he wrote thoſe Diſ- 
courſes © with a deſign of advancing, not of underva- 
© luing martyrdom.” And that he could have eaſily 
confuted his adverſaries, had it not been for the 
* great veneration he had ſor the goodneſs and piety 
of ſeveral of the Fathers, who were of too eaſy belief 
© of matter of fact not ſufficiently atteſted (14).“ This 
Diſſertation was profeſſedly attacked by Father Thierry 
Ruinart, a Benedictin; in the General Preface to his 
Ara Primorum Martyrum fincera & ſelecta, ex Libris 
cum editis tum manuſcriptis collecta, &c. Notiſque & 
obſervationibus illuſtrata. His premittitur Prefatio 
generalis, in qua refellitur Diffrtati ima. Cypria- 
nica de Paucitate Martyrum. Paris 1689, 4to, and 
Amſtel. 1712, fol. Mr Dodwell never anſwered this 
Preface ; not that it was unanſwerable, but really out 
of tenderneſs for religion: becauſe he muſt have been 
forced to expoſe the wweakne/s or credulity of antient 
writers, which ſome irreligious wretches would lay 
hold on to vile purpoſes (15). At the end of theſe 
Diſſertations are fome chronological tables, chiefly the 
Canons of Ptolemy collated with manuſcripts ; ſome 
Faſti out of manuſcripts ; a fragment of Theon; and 
another of the Emperor Heraclius, both founded on 
Ptolemy's Canons. 

[LJ 4 Difſertation on a paſſage of Lactantius.] 
In his treatiſe 4e Mortibus Perſecutorum, ſect. 17. The 
words are per circuitum ripe Strigæ Nicomediam 
wenit. In explaining which, Mr Dodwell obſerves, 
That Striga is firſt uſed for the limit of a Roman camp, 
and thence for the borders of fields, and limits of 
countries: that rivers were convenient for all theſe 
ends : that as Euphrates was the boundary of the Ro- 
man empire towards the Parthians, and the Rhine to- 
wards the Germans, ſo was the Danube of the Illyrian 
Province. And, becauſe paſſage by water was the ea- 
fieſt for infirm perſons, Diocleſian made choice of it in 
his chronical weakneſs to go to Nicomedia, partly by 
the Danube, and partly by the Euxine ſea, though it 
was per circuitum, by taking a compaſs about. 

LMI Of the Prieſthood of Laicks.) De Jure Lai- 
corum Sacerdotali, ex Sententia Tertulliani aliorumgque 
Veterum; as the title of it is. Twas written by way 
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continued 


of anſwer to H. Grotius's Diſſertation De Coenæ Admi- 
niſtratione ubi paſtores non ſunt, Ic. which was tran- 
ſlated about this time into Engliſh by Mr William Bax- 
ter, the Antiquarian, and publiſhed under this title, 
© Anti-Dodwelliſm (16): being two curious tracts for. 
tion of theſe two curious queſtions: 1. Whether the 
Euchariſt may be adminiſtered in the abſence of, or 
want of Paſtors, c.“ 
LV] The Poflhumous Works of the learned Dy Jobn 
Pearſon.) They were printed at London in 1688, 
4to, under this title, /. Cl. 7ohanns Pearſonii, S. T. P. 
Ceftrienfis nuper Epiſcopi, Opera Poſthuma Cbronolo- 
gica, &c. wiz. De Serie & Succeſſione primorum Rome 
Epiſcoporum Difſertationes due: quibus prefiguntur 
Annales Paulini, & Lefiones in Acta Apoſtolorum. 
Singula prælo tradidit, edenda curavit, & Diſſerta- 
tionis novis additionibus auxit H. Dodwellus, &c. 
Cujus etiam acceſſit de eadem Succeſſione uſque ad An- 
nales CI. Ceſtrienſis Cyprianicos, Diſſertatio Singularis. 
The additions made by Mr Dodwell, are, a Diſcourſe 
to ſhew that Theophilus Antiochenus, the author of 
the Diſcourſe ad Autolycum, was not Theophilus Biſhop 
of Antioch : another, to ſhew, what St Jerom meant 
by this paſſage, * That the Churches were governed 
* by a Council of Preſbyters at firſt, till diviſions a- 
* roſe, &c.” Another, to prove, how little Euſebius 
was acquainted with Latin authors, or affairs in the 
Weſt; and how long after his Chronicon he wrote his 
Hiſtory. A Diſſertation concerning the younger A- 
grippa's death. A Diſcourſe, ſhewing, that Celibacy 
and Virginity were not ſo much eſteemed in the firſt 
ages of the Church, as in the following times. A 
Diſcourſe about Tertullian's Epocha, in his firſt book 
againſt Marcion, c. 19. A Diſſertation concerning the 
ſucceſſion of the firſt Biſhops of Rome, brought down 
to the time where the Biſhop begins his Cyprianic 
Annals: which Annals are inſerted in Biſhop Fell's 
edition of St Cyprian (17). = 80 
[0] Diſſertations on Irenæus.] They were printed 
at Oxford in 1689, in 8 wo, under the title of Di/er- 
tationes in Irenæum. Though they are ſix in number, 
they are only prolegomena to what the author further 
deſigned. He hath joined to this work, Philippus Si- 
detes de Catechiſtarum Alexandrinorum Succeſſione, 1. e. 
Of the Readers in the School of Alexandria ; with 
notes. At the end there is, A Chronological Table. 
[P] When thoſe Biſhops were actually deprived, and 
others put in their Sees.] The deprived Biſhops were, 
Dr Will. Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Dr 


c 
g 
« 


Will. Lloyd, Biſhop of Norwich ; Dr Fr. Turner, af - 


Ely ; Dr Tho. Kenn, of Bath and Wells ; Dr Rob. 
Frampton, of Glouceſter ; and Dr Tho. White, of Pe- 
terborough. And thoſe put in their Sees were, Dr John 
Tillotſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Dr John Moore, 
at Norwich ; Dr Sim. Patrick, at Ely ; Dr Rich Kid- 
der, at Bath and Wells; Dr Edw. Fowler, at Glou- 
ceſter ; and Dr Rich. Cumberland, at Peterborough. | 

[2] 4 Vindication of the deprived Biſhops.) This 
was printed at London in 1692, 4to, being an - 
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(16) Probatiy 


Mr Dodwell had 
aſſerted in his 
book of Schi, 
and its defence 


(17) This diet 
tation contalts 
226 pages. 


have occaſion (w). While he liv'd there, he 


had ten children (y). 
Wells. 


the ſame time he wrote an account of the 
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{ Was 
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well ha 
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< a Separation from the New Biſhops: or a treatiſe out 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſhewing, that although a 
« Biſhop was unjuſtly deprived, neither he nor the 
Church ever made a Separation, if the Succeſſor was 
not a Heretick. Tranſlated out of an ancient Greek 
« Manuſcript in the Publick Library at Oxford, viz. 
among the Baroccian MSS. Mr Hody writing an 
anſwer to The Vindication, &c. Mr Dodwell publiſhed 
* A Defence of the Vindication of the Depriv'd Bi- 
* ſhops.” Lond. 1695, 4/09, To which he put a 
preface that was then ſuppreſſed, but printed after- 
wards, with this title, The Doctrine of the Church 
* of England, concerning the Independency of the 
* Clergy on the Lay-Power, as to thoſe Rights of 
* theirs which are purely Spiritual, reconciled with our 
© Oath of Supremacy, and the Lay-Deprivations of the 
* Popiſh Biſhops in the beginning o 


(18) See the life © tion (18).“ 


. [R) His Camdenian Lectures read at Oxford.] 
Land 1718, 300. The firſt was read May 25, 1688, and the ſixteenth, 


or laſt, Nov. 6, 1691. Befides which, there are three 
more, that were prepared, but not read. Theſe 
Lectures are upon Hiftorie Auguſte Scriptores, i. e. 
thoſe authors, who wrote the Hiſtory of the Roman 
Emperors, from the time of Trajan to that of Diocle- 
fian. They were printed at Oxford 1692, 8vs, under 
this title, Prælectiones Academicæ in Schola Rbetorices 
Camdeniand : cum Fragmentis à Libris Linteis. Theſe 
Libri Lintei, were the Annals, or Commentaries of the 
antient Romans, which uſed to be written on linnen. 
[5+] Having likewiſe compiled the Annals of Velleius, 
&c.] The title of them was, Annales Velleiani, 
Nuinctilianei, Statiani; ſeu Vite P. Velleii, M. Fabii 
Quin#iliani, Papinii Statii C obitergue Fuvenalis ) 
pro temporum ordine diſpoſitæ. Thoſe of Velleius Pa- 
_ terculas, were written at the requeſt of Dr Charlett, 

late Maſter of Univerſity-college, Oxon. when he pro- 
Cured an edition of that author in 1692. At the end 
of theſe Annals is an Appendix, concerning Julius 
Celſiu, who digeſted Cæſar's Commentaries ; and con- 
cerning Commodianus ; in two Diſſertations addreſſed 
to 171 K. learned Grævius. 

He wrote an account of the Leſſer Geographers. 

The fir volume of theſe * ki 
in 1698, 8. The ſecond in 1703, The third and 
VOL. III. Ne. CXLV. 


p. 316, 


continued for ſome time in Oxford, and then retired to Cookham a village near Maiden- 
head, about an equal diſtance between Oxford and London ; and therefore convenient to 
maintain a correſpondence in each place, and to conſult friends and books, as he ſhould 


of Shotteſbrooke, a perſon of great learning and virtue, for the ſake of whoſe Converſa- 
tion he remov'd to Shotteſbrooke, where he chiefly ſpent the remainder of his days (x). (x) Ibid. p 303. 
In 1692, he publiſhed his Camdenian Lectures read at Oxford [R]: And in 1694, * An 
Invitation to Gentlemen to acquaint themſelves with ancient 
to Degory M bears Method of reading Hiſtory,” tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr Bohun. 
About this time having loſt one or more of the Dodwells, his kinſmen, whom he de- 
ſigned for his heirs; he married on the 24th of June 1694, in the 52d year of his age, 
a perſon, in whoſe father's houſe at Cookham he had boarded ſeveral times: and by her 
In 1696 he drew up the Annals of Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
to accompany the editions of thoſe two authors by Dr John Hudſon, and Mr Edward 
Having likewiſe compiled the Annals of Velleius Paterculus, and of 
and Statius, he publiſhed them all together in 1698, in one volume, 8 [S]. 


ſon [T]: And, A Treatiſe concerning the Lawfulneſs of inſtrumental Muſick in Holy 
Offices (x): Occaſioned by an organ being ſet up at Tiverton in 1696. With ſome (=) Pab ihed in 
other things [U]. In 1701, he publiſhed his account of the Greek and Roman Cy- 
cles V], which was the moſt elaborate of all his pieces, and ſeems to have been the () Dr Halley, 
work of the greateſt part of his life (a). The ſame year was publiſhed a letter of his A 
concerning Mr Toland's diſingenuous treatment of him (5). The year following appear- 
ed A Diſcourſe [of his] concerning the Obligation to marry within the true Commu— 
nion, following from their ſtyle of being called a Holy Seed? (c). 
« for the Philoſophical Writings of Cicero, againſt the objections of Mr Petit: prefixed 3) aca, 
to Tully's five books De Finibus, or, Of Moral Ends, tranſlated into Engliſh by Samuel b. 321, Ke. 
Parker, Gent. As alſo the Annals of Thucydides and Xenophon [7]. In 1703 he % ,,,.., 
publiſhed © A Letter concerning the Immortality ed 
< ton's Hypotheſis, 40.“ And, A Letter to Dr Tillotſon about Schiſm,* 8v9. written 


the Reforma- 
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() Brokeſby, as 


became acquainted with Mr Francis Cherry ()! > 


iſtory ;* being a preface 


) Ibid. p. 305, 
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daughrers. One 
of his ſons, 13 
the learned Nr 
Vm Dodwell, 
[{ector of Shot- 
telb: ouke,. 


uintilian, 
About 
leſſer Geographers, publiſhed by Dr Hud- 


1 700. 0 VUs 


in his account of 
I that beok, 
the end of 
Prok eſby's liſe 
of Mr Dodu dll, 


And An Apology e. 63s. 


at 


of the Soul, againſt Mr Henry Lay- annexed to Mr 
C. Leſl-y's Diſ- 
courſe un the 


in ſame ſubject. 


to a book publiſhed by Humphrey Hody, B. D. Lon- fourth in 1712, &c. Mr Dodwell's account of the 


don 1691, 4to, entituled, The Unreaſonableneſs of ſeveral authors, is printed in thoſe volumes. 


[U] With ſome other —_— Particularly De Ta- 
bulis Coelorum Diſſert. Et Tabulz Chronolog. pro 
mente X11 Patriarch. Theſe are printed in Dr Grabe's 
Spicilegium, Vol, I, among the notes. The firſt is a 
Diſſertation on theſe words, Tais = Tor rearur, 
Tabulis Coelorum, uſed in the Teſtament of the xt1 
Patriarchs. Whereby Mr Dodwell underſtands the ar- 
chetypal and original Law, as it is in the ſupreme 
lawgiver, in heaven; in oppoſition to the written Law 
of Moſes: and ſuppoſes it to be alſo part of Enoch's 
prophecy. The other piece is, Chronological Tables, 
according to the author of the Teftament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, inſerted in that collegion of 
Dr Grabe. 

[WF] His account of the Greek and Roman Cycles. ] 
It was printed at Oxford in 1701, 4, under this title, 
De Veteribus Gracorum Romanorumgque Cyclis, obiterque 
de Cyclo Judæorum ætate Chrifti, Diſſertationes Decem, 
cum Tabulis neceſſariis. Inſeruntur Tabulis Fragmenta 
Veterum inedita, ad rem ſpefantia Chronologicam. 
Opus Hiſtoriæ veteri, tam Grace quam Romanæ, quam 
& Sacre quoque neceſſarium. At the end, are, Ta- 
bule Chronologice ad hoc opus illuſtrandum neceſſarie. 
The contents of theſe Diſſertations are, 1. Of Meton's 
Cycle. 2. Of that of Calippus. 3. Of the Athenian 
Cycles before Meton. 4. The Cycles of the Olym- 
piads. 5. The Delphic and Boeotian Cycles, 6. Of 
the Iſthmian Games, and Corinthian and Sicilian 
Cycles. 7. Of the Nemean Games, and Argolic 
Cycles. 8. Of the Laconic Cycles. 9. Of the Ma- 
cedonian and Jewiſh Cycles. 10. Of the antient 
Roman Cycles. 

[X] A Letter of his.) It was inſerted in the ſecond 
edition of * The Canon of the New Teſtament vindi- 
« cated, by J Richardſon, B. D.“ in anſwer to J. To- 
land's Amyntor : who had (19) quoted a long paſſage 
out of Mr Dodwell's Differtations on Irenzus (20), 
tending (as that impious author imagined) to invalidate 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and to repreſent 
the Canon of the New Teſtament as precarious and 
ill-grounded (21). | (21) See Brokef- 

753 As alſo the Annals of Thucydides and Xenophon.) by, P. 321. 
They were printed at Oxford in 4/9, under this title; 

Annales Thucydidei et Xenophontei. Premittitur Ap- 
paratus, cum vitæ Thucydidis Synopſi Chronologicd. 
19 R 21 


(19) Page 69, &c. 


on Diſſertat. I. 
38, 39. 


Taue 


1722 


(4) Brokeſby, ut 
ſupra, p. 453 


(-) Prefice to, Gift of God, through the Hands of One Sett of regularly-ordained Clergy (e). 


Dr Sam. Clarke's 


Sermons ; by 
Benjamin Piſhop 
of Wincheſter. 
Edit. 1730, $v0. 
p. xvi. 


o 
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D O DW E L L. 
in the year 1691, The year following came out, his Chronology of Dionyſius Hall 
* carnafſeus, in the Oxford edition of that Hiſtorian by Dr Hudſon, folib; bis Two 
Diſſertations on the age of Phalaris and Pythagoras [Z];* and his Admonition to 
* Foreigners, concerning the late Schiſm in England [A].“ When the bill for pre- 
venting Occaſional Conformity was depending in Parliament, he writ a treatiſe, intity- 
led, © Occaſional Communion fundamentally deſtructive of the Diſcipline of the Primi- 
tive Catholick Church, and contrary to the Doctrine of the lateſt Scriptures concerning 
Church Communion;* which was publiſhed in 1705, at London, 8. About the 
ſame time, obſerving that the deprived Biſhops were reduced to a ſmall number (4), he 
wrote, A Caſe in View conſidered : in a Diſcourſe, proving that [in Caſe our preſent 
* invalidly deprived Fathers ſhall leave all their Sees vacant, either by Death or Reſigna- 
* tion] we ſhall not then be obliged to keep up our Separation from thoſe Biſhops, who 
Dare as yet involved in the Guilt of the preſent unhappy Schiſm.“ Lond. 1705. 8 vo. 
Some time after, he publiſhed * A farther Proſpe&t of the Caſe in View, in anſwer to 
* ſome new Objections not then conſidered.” Lond. 1707. 8. Hitherto Mr Dodwell 
had acted in ſuch a manner, as had procured him the applauſe of all, except ſuch as 
hated or deſpiſed the Nonjurors; but, about this time, he publiſhed ſome opinions that 
drew upon him almoſt univerſal cenſure. For, in order to exalt the powers and dignity 
of the Prieſthood, in that One Communion, which he imagined to be the Peculium of God, 
and to which he had joined himſelf, he endeavoured to prove, with his uſual perplexity 
of learning, That the doctrine of the Soul's Natural Mortality was the true and original 
Doctrine; and that Immortality was only at Baptiſm conferred upon the Soul, by the 
In ſup- 
port of this opinion, he writ, An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, proving, from the Gries, 
and the firſt Fathers, that the Soul is a Principle naturally mortal; but immortalized 
actually by the pleaſure of God, to Puniſhment, or to Reward, by its Union with the 
* Divine Baptiſmal Spirit, Wherein is proved, That none have the Power of giving this 
Divine Immortalizing Spirit, ſince the Apoſtles, but only the Biſhops.* Lond. 1706. 
800, At the end of the Preface to the Reader, is a Diſſertation to prove, That Sacer- 
* dotal Abſolution is neceſſary for the Remiſſion of Sins, even of thoſe who are truly pe- 
* nitent.* This Diſcourſe being attacked by ſeveral perſons [BB], our author endeavoured 
to vindicate himſelf in the three following pieces: namely, 1. A Preliminary Defence 
« of the Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, concerning the Diſtinction between Soul and Spirit: in 
two Parts, I. Againſt the Charge of favouring Impiety. II. Againſt the Charge of 
* favouring Hereſy. In the former is inſerted a Digreſſion, proving, that the Collection 
of the Code of the Four Goſpels in Trajan's Time, is no way derogatory to the ſuf- 
* ficient Atteſtation of them.” Lond. 1707. 8v0, 2. The Scripture Account of the 
Eternal Rewards or Puniſhments of all that hear of the Goſpel, without an Immorta- 
* lity neceſſarily reſulting from the Nature of the Souls themſelves that are concerned in 
* thoſe Rewards or Puniſhments. Shewing particularly, I. How much of this Account 
* was diſcovered by the beſt Philoſophers. II. How far the Accounts of thoſe Philoſo- 


-—- nn 


[Z] To Diſſertations on the age of Phalaris and 


« \{ition to the received Creeds, and his falfification of 
Pythagoras] They were occaſioned by the diſpute 


all ſacred and profane Antiquity.” By Edmund 


between Dr Bentley and the Honourable Mr Boyle, 
concerning the Epiltles of Phalaris. In the preface, 
Mr Dodwell ſhews, That Atoſſa the daughter of Cyrus 
was not the firſt inventer of Epiſtles, as the Doctor had 
aſſerted : But the thing ſhe invented, was, the manner 
of joining the tables on which they were written, with 
ſuch exactneſs, that they might be more conveniently 
carried. Theſe two Diſſertations were printed at Ox- 
ford in 8wo under this title: Exercitationes due : pri- 
ma de ætate Phalaridis : ſecunda de ætate Pytbagoræ 
Philoſopbi. | | | 

(4 4] His Aamonition to Foreigners, concerning the 
late Schiſm in England.] The title of it was, De nu- 
pero Schiſmate Anglicano Pareneſis ad Exteros, tam 
Reformatos quam etiam Pontificios, qua Jura Epiſcopo- 
rum vetera, eorundemque a Magiſtratu Seculari Inde- 
pendentia, omnibus aſſerenda commendantur. Lond. 
809. i. e. An Admonition to Foreigners, as well of 
the Reformed Religion as Papiſts ; wherein the an- 
* cient Right of Biſhops, and their Independency on 
the Secular Magiſtrate, are aſſerted and recom- 
* mended.” The ſchiſm here mentioned, is that 
which was occaſioned by the deprivation of ſome of 
the Biſhops, and the putting others into their Sees. 
See above note [P]. | 


LB B] This Diſcourſe being attacked by ſeveral per- 


ſons.) The chief books written againſt it were theſe: 


IJ. A Charge of Hereſy maintained againſt Mr Dod- 
* well's late Epiſftolary Diſcourſe, concerning the Mor- 
* tality of the Soul: by way of addreſs to the Clergy 
* of the Church of England. Laying open his oppo- 


LJ 


Chiſhull late Chaplain at Smyrna, and Fellow of C.C.C. 
Oxon. Lond. 1706, 8 wo. In this book the author 
gives the following character of Mr Dodwell. 
His modeſty will, I hope, excuſe me, if I have ex- 
* preſſed myſelf ſomewhat freely concerning the ſize of 
* his judgment and underſtanding, and if I rank him 
only in that lower claſs of learned men, who are in- 
* deed fitted for the collecting of materials, but are un- 
© qualified to judge rightly of, and to reaſon upon 
what they ſhall collect The other pieces publiſhed 
againſt the Epiſtolary Diſcourſe were, II. A Let- 
ter to Mr Dodwell ; wherein all the Arguments in his 
« Epiſtolary Diſcourſe againſt the Immortality of tae 


Soul are particularly anſwered, and the Judgment of 


* the Fathers concerning that matter truly repreſented.' 
By Samuel Clarke, M. A. Lond. 1706, 8vo. III. 
A Philoſophical Diſcourſe concerning the natural Im. 
mortality of the Soul; wherein the great drr of 
the Soul's Immortality is endeavoured to b 1 
* ſtated and fully cleared. Occaſioned by Mr Pod- 
« well's late Epiſtolary Diſcourſe. In two parts.” By 
John Norris, M. A. Rector of Bemerton. Lond. 
1708, 8. IV. Thomas Milles, M. A. afterwards 
Biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore, publiſhed alſo an 
Anſwer to Mr Dodwell, Oxford 1707, 80, intituled, 
The Natural Immortality of the Soul aſſerted and 
proved from the Scriptures and Firſt Fathers: in ot 
* {wer to Mr Dodwell's Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, 33 

he endeavours to prove the Soul to be a Principle 
* naturally mortal.” | 


[CC J Our 


(22) Brokeſby, 
PIP 


| there (g), where a monument is erected to him [DD]. 
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DOD W R L I. 


« phers were corrected, and improved, by the Helleniſtical Jews, aſſiſted by the Reve-- 


« Jations of the Old Teſtament. III. How far the Diſcoveries fore- mentioned were im- 
« proved by the Revelations of the Goſpel, Wherein the Teſtimonies alſo of S. Irenzus 
and Tertullian are occaſionally conſidered.“ Lond. 1708. 8 vdo. And, 3. An Expli- 
cation of a famous Paſſage in the Dialogue of S. Juſtin Martyr with Tryphon; concern- 
ing the Immortality of Human Souls. Being a Letter to the learned Author of a Book, 
« intituled, H Xapis de, &c, With an Appendix, conſiſting of a Letter to the Rev. 
Mr John Norris, of Bemerton ; and an Expoſtulation relating to the late Inſults of Mr 
Clarke and Mr Chiſhull” Lond. 1708. 820. Upon the death of Dr William Lloyd, 
the deprived Biſhop of Norwich, on the firſt of January 1710-11; Mr Dodwel), with 
ſome other friends, wrote to Dr Thomas Kenn, of Bath and Wells, the only ſurviving 
deprived Biſhop, to know, Whether he challenged their ſubjection? He returned for 
anſwer, That he did not: and ſignified his deſire that the breach might be cloſed by their 
joining with the Biſhops poſſeſſed of their ſees ; giving his reaſons for it. Accordingly 
Mr Dodwell, and ſeveral of his friends, joined in communion with them (f). But others 
refuſing ſo to do, Mr Dodwell was exceedingly concerned at it, and wrote, The Caſe 
in View now in Fact. Proving, That the Continuance of a ſeparate Communion, 


1723 


F Broketby, ut 


ſupra, p. 460. 


« without Subſtitutes in any of the late Invalidly-deprived Sees, ſince the death of Wil- 


« liam late Lord Biſhop of Norwich, is ſchiſmatical, With an Appendix, proving, 
« That our late Invalidly-deprived Fathers had no Right to ſubſtitute Succeſſors, who 
might legitimate the Separation, after that the Schiſm had been concluded by the De- 
« ceaſe of the laſt Survivor of thoſe ſame Fathers.“ Lond. 1711. 8. Our author wrote 
ſome few other things [CC}, beſides all that has been already mentioned. At length, 
after a very ſtudious, and aſcetick courſe of life, he died at Shotteſbrooke the 7th of 
June 1711, in the ſeventieth year of his age; and was buried in the chancel of the Church 
Mr Dodwell, as to his perſon, 


of his edition. 


was of a ſmall, but well-proportioned ſtature, of a ſanguine and fair complexion, 


[CC] Onr author wrote ſome few other things.] 
Namely, I. Diſſertatio ad Fragmentum quoddam T. Li- 
vii, i.e, © A Diſſertation on a fragment ſuppoſed to 
© be Livy's;' extant among Archbiſhop Laud's MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library. This Diſſertation is men- 
tioned by Mr Hearne, in his notes on Book vi. of Livy, 
Mr Dodwell likewiſe ſettled the times 
of the actions related by that author, by the years ab 
Urbe Cond. according to the Varronian account, ſet at 
the top of each page (22). II. At the requeſt of a 
Gentleman in the Ifle of Man, who had defired his 
thoughts on this point, Whether the Church of Eng- 
land had juſt reaſons, when ſhe reformed, to lay a- 


* fide the uſe of Incenſe, which was praftiſed in all 


* Churches before our quarrel with the Church of 
© Rome?” he wrote, in 1709, A Diſcourſe con- 
* cerning the Uſe of Incenſe in Divine Offices. Where- 
in it is proved, that that practice, taken up in the 
* Middle Ages, both by the Eaftern and Weſtern 
* Churches, is, notwithſtanding, an Innovation from 
the doctrine of the firſt and pureſt Churches, and the 
Traditions derived from the Apoſtles. Serving alſo 
to evince, That even the Conſent of thoſe Churches 
of the Middle Ages, is no certain Argument, that the 
« particulars wherein they are ſuppoſed to conſent, 
* were faithfully derived from the Apoſtles, 


tion.“ Printed at London in 1711, 8. III. Ful:i 
Vitalis Epitaphium, cum Notis Henrici Dodwelli, & 
Commentario G. Muſgrave. Accedit Dodwelli Epiftola 
ad Cl. Goezium de Puteolanã & Bajand Inſcriptionibus. 
Iſcæ Dunmoniorum & Londini, 1711, 8. This epi- 


taph of Julius Vitalis, on which Mr Dodwell wrote 


notes, was found at Bath, and publiſhed by Mr Hearne 
at the end of his edition of King Alfred's Life by 
Sir John Spelman, 8%. The Letter to Mr Goetz 
Profeſſor at Leipſick, was written by Mr Dodwell in 
1700, being an explanation of an inſcription on Me- 
monrus Caliſtus, found at Puteoli ; and on another found 
at Baiæ. IV. De etate & patriã Dionyfii Periegete. 
On the age and country of Dionyſius the Geographer. 
Printed in the Oxford edition of that author in 1710, 
890. V. De Parma Egueſtri Woodwardiand Difſer- 
tatio, fc, On the ancient Roman ſhield, formerly 
in Dr Woodwart''s poſſeſſion, whereon was repreſented 
the facking of Rome by the Gauls. This Diſſertation 
Mr Dodwell was prevented by death from finiſhing : 
it was publiſhed by Mr Hearne in 8 Oxon. 1713. 
The learned author ſuppoſes, this ſhield to have been 
made about the time of Nero. VI. Four Letters, 
which paſſed between the Right Reverend the Lord 


againſt the 
modern Aﬀerters of the Infallibility of Oral Tradi- 


of a 
grave 


Biſhop of Sarum, and Mr Henry Dodwell, were 
printed from the originals. Lond. 1713, 1 20. 

Mr Dodwell wrote likewiſe, VII. 4 Trae con- 
cerning the Death of Judas. Wherein he ſhowed, that 
&Tyy<aTo does not ſignify his being ffrangled with 
grief, as Grotius and Dr Hammond underſtood it, but 
that he hanged himſelf. It was never printed : nor 
the following, being VIII. A Diſſertation concerning 
the Time of the Greek Tranſlation of the Old Teſtament 
by the LXX. In which he proved, from the teſtimony 
of Eupolemus in Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, 
that it was not in the time of Demetrius Phalerzus a 
Prince, and of Ptolemy Phyladelphus the ſon of Pto- 
lemy Lagida ; but of Demetrius Phaler, a Gramma- 
rian, and of Ptolemy Philopator, who might be ſur- 
named Philadelphus as well as the former; as there 


(g) Ibi's p. 350. 


were ſeveral Phyſcones, Soteres, Philometores, and 


Euergetz. This Diſſertation was left unfiniſhed : as 
alſo IX. A Diſſertation concerning the Laws of Na- 
ture and Nations; in which the author propoſed to 
ſhew, that theſe laws were not (as is generally ſappo- 
ſed) the reſult of reaſon, though highly congruous 
thereto ; but laws delivered by Almighty God, to 
Adam, or Noah, the firſt common parents of all man- 


kind, or at leaſt to ſome in thoſe firſt ages, wherein 


God moſt frequently revealed his Will : that theſe were 
tranſmitted by tradition: that they muſt proceed from 
the arbitrary pleaſure of the great Governor of the 
univerſe, Sc. X. He deſigned to publiſh The Epiſtle 
of St Barnabas, with a literal tranſlation, and notes ; 
having, ever ſince the year 1691, wrote prolegomena 
to it. But though he reſu.aed this deſign not long be- 
fore his deceaſe, yet it was left imperfect. XI. Laſtly, 
He began to ſettle the Time and Order in which Ter- 
tullian wrote each of his Books. But on this ſubje& he 
made but a very little progreſs (23). 


[DD]; Where à monument is erefed ta him.) On 
the ſtone over his grave was put this inſcription: 


Here lieth 
The Learned and Pious 
HENRY DODWELL, M. A. 
Sometimes Fellow 
Of Trinity College near Dublin, 
Camden Profeſſor of Hiſtory in Oxon. 
Born at Dublin Oct. MDCXLI. 
Died at Shotteſbrooke 
The vil. of June, MDCCXI. 
Anno Et. LXX. 


But 


(23) See Broke(- 
by, paſſim. 
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grave, and ſerious, but a comely, pleaſant countenance; of a piercing eye, of a ſolid judg- 


| (% Mr Hearne, ment, and ready apprehenſion (b). He naturally enjoyed fo ſtrong and vigorous a con- 
N Leland, Val. v. ſtitution of body, that he knew not, by his own experience, what the head-ach was (i). 


©. 


His induſtry was prodigious, as appears by the many books he publiſhed, Extremely 
(+) Brokefby, ue frugal he was of his time [EE], and indefatigable in his ſtudies, by which means he 
ſupra, p. 347. became acquainted with almoſt all authors, both ſacred and profane, ancient and mo- 
dern (#). He ſtudied, not for his own benefit only, bur alſo for that of others: for he 
was generouſly communicative, and always ready to aſſiſt others in worthy undertakings, 
very zealous to promote learning, and though learned almoſt beyond any one of his age, 
77) Particularly, yet (What is very uncommon) of ſingular humility and modeſty. Accordingly he was 
Card. Norie, Mr courted and admired by the moſt eminent men abroad (/), who beſtow the higheſt en- 
n comiums upon him, on all occaſions (m). It muſt however be owned, that as he con- 
Mazgliabecchi, verſed more with books than men, his Style is, for that reaſon, obſcure and intricate, and 
bre. kene k. ez. full of digrefſions : for he often complained to his friends, that he was not able to com- 
prize his thoughts in few words (). With regard to his moral character; He was a per- 
ſon of great Sobriety and Temperance ; of exemplary Charity, notwithſtanding the nar- 
rowneſs of his fortune; of ſtrict Piety; a great lover of the Clergy, and a zealous Mem- 
ber of the Church of England (o). As for his being a Nonjuror, That indeed gives no (, Brokefy, 
0% Brokeſby, very advantageous idea of his diſcretion or judgment: but it muſt be conſidered, on the 7.55, 531, 
1 other hand, that Conſcience is a ſtubborn thing, that will not always ſtoop to Intereſt or 
25 above, p. 318, Ambition. 


(* Ibid. P · 521. 


L (*] See at the 
beginning of the 
Diſſertation De 
Parna WW o0d- 


zwardtard, 


(hies wein: tor; till the eleventh year of age, when he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford: at 
Bonde, Kc. which time it was obſerved of him, as formerly of the famous Picus Mirandula, that be 


Lond. 1675, 
P+ II, I2, 


(5) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. I, 
col. 554+ 


But this inſcription not being thought proportionable 


Quam Reipublicæ Literariæ Lumen. 
to the merit of ſo great a man, a monumeut was e- Vetera itaque Patrum Chriſtianorum Monumenta 
rected to him by his widow; on which was placed the Indefeſſus perluſtravit; 


following elegant epitaph, compoſed by Dr Robert 
Freind, late Maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool. 


Accede Hoſpes quicunque Literarum Studia 
Vel Humanarum vel Divinarum Sapis. 


; Doctorum Suffragiis accerſitus, 
Diſce marmor hoc quem ſignet virum. Fee 
Hic Ille ſua condi oſſa voluit, eee e 
Cui inter vivos fruſtra quæſiveris parem, * Mult; q ood nome.” nik: 
HENRICUS DODWELLUS ER OR” 
| In quo conjunRa erant In Zdibus Shotteſbrochianis, 


Cum memoria rerum prope infinitã 
Et Inventionis Foecunditas 
Et Judicii Acumen. 
Cum mirifico quodam Pudore, 
Animi Firmitas inconcuſſa. 
Cum aliqua in diſputando vehementia, 
Candor eximius. 
Quad difficilimis in re Chronologica nodis 
Feliciter expeditis, 
Novam Antique Hiſtoriz Lucem affuderit, 
Eam Illi Laudem ultro omnes 
Quaſi Suam & Propriam tribuunt. 
Sed & Hanc etiam cum paucis communem habuit, 
Quod toties in Arena Critica | 
Sine Faſtu & Maledicentia certaverit : 
Omnemque, quaqua patet, Eruditionis ambitum 
Capaci Mente comprehenderit, 
| Iſtius, interim, 
Quam aucupari ſolent Eruditorum coryphæi, 
| Gloriolz Contemptor. 
Ad majora ſcilicet intentus, 
Primævæ in Eccleha Diſciplinæ Vindex 
Audire maluit 


DONNE (Jon) an eminent Poet and Divine of the laſt century, was born in 
London [A], in the year 1573, and educated in his father's houſe, under a private Tu- 


was rather born than made wiſe by ſtudy (a). He was admitted a Commoner of Hart-Hall, 
together with his younger brother, in Michaelmas Term 1584 (b). He declined taking 
his firſt degree at Oxford, by advice of his relations, who, being of the Romiſh religion, 
_ diſliked the oath tendered upon that occaſion, After he had ſtudied three years in that 


[4] - born in Londin.) His father, who 
was a Merchant, was deſcended from a very antient 
family in Wales ; and his mother from the famous 


Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, ad 


brew Bible in four ſmall volumes, the Greek New Te- 


Et quorum Scripta animo accurate infixerat, 
Eorum Severitatem & Sanftimoniam 
In Vita accuratius expreſſit. 
E Collegio SS. Trinitatis, prope Dubliniam, 


Amiciſſimi Viri Hoſpitio uſus, 
Inter Libros delituit, conſenuit, obiit, 
Juris Regii & Epiſcopalis 
Ad extremum uſque Spiritum Propugnator. 
Animam Eruditam, Simplicem, Piam 
Deo reddidit, Jun. 7. A. D. 1711. Zta.70. 
Conjugi Optimo ANNA DODWELLA, (20 Prokefy 
M.P. (24). | pi. $504 557, K. 


E Extremely frugal he was of his time.] How 
defirous he was to ſave and improve it, is evident 
from the care he took not to loſe that part of it where - 
in he travelled, which was chiefly on foot, through his 
own choice, rather than by ſtage-coaches, that he 
might thereby be maſter of his own hours, often read- 
ing as he walked. For this end, he carried with him 
in his journies, books fitted for his pockets, the He- 


ſtament, and the Common Prayer, accordingly. For 
the ſame purpoſe he had Thomas a Kempis, S. Au- 
guſtine's Meditations, and other books of the like na- (25) Ibid rg, 
ture and ſize (25). After he was ſettled in Berkſhire, _. 
he generally walked from Shotteſbrooke to London, in 


a day, which is fix and twenty miles (26). C (26) Ibid, f. 8. 


Univerſity, 


udge Raſtal, author of an Abridgment of the Statutes. (1 Walton! 
1 who died before our author's admiſſion at 92 of 5 
Lincoln's-Inn, left him a portion of 3000 /. (') 2 1% 
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mother and his guardians, who were of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion, made choice of Tutors (who were ſecretly 
of the ſame perſuaſion) to inftrut young Mr Donne in 
the Mathematicks and other liberal ſciences; with 
orders, at the ſame time, to inftil into him the prin- 
| ciples of the Romiſh Church. And he himſelf con- 
(2) Preface to feſſes (2), they had almoſt perverted him to their 
bis Pleuds- Mar- faith. | | 
- 1 0 . % [C] He ſet himſelf to confider the points controverted 
next remark, between the Romiſh and Reformed Churches.) Let us 
| hear our author himſelf upon this head. I had a longer 
* work, ſays he (3), ta do than many other men: for 
I was firſt to blot out certaine impreſſions of the Ro- 
* mane Religion, and to wreſtle both againſt the exam- 
* ples and againſt the reaſons, by which ſome hold was 
* taken, and ſome anticipations early layde upon my 
* conſc'2nce, both by perions, who by nature had a 
pour and ſuperiority over my will, and others, who 
by their learning and good life ſeerned to me juſtly to 
* claime an intereit for the guiding and rectify ing of 
mine underſtanding in theſe matters.“ Afterwards 
he ſays: Although I apprehended well enough, that 
this irreſolution not only retarded my fortune, but 
* ailo bred ſome ſcandal, and endangered my ſpiritual 
* reputation, by laying me open to miſinterpretations; 
* yet all theſe reſpects did not tranſport me to any vio- 
* lent and ſudden determination, till I had, to the 
* mcafure of my poore wit and judgment, ſurveyed 
* and digeſted the whole body of Divinity controverted 
between ours and the Romane Church. In which 
* ſearch and d:\quifition, that God, which awakened 
me then, and hath never forſaken me in that indu- 
* ftry, as he is the author of that purpoſe, ſo he is a 
* witneſs of this proteſtation, that I behaved my ſelfe, 
* and proceeded therein with humility and diffidence 
* in my ſelfe, and by that, which, by his grace, I 
* tooke to be the ordinary meanes, which is frequent 
_* Prater and equall and indifferent actions. When he 
fet about this enquiry, as he believed Cardinal Bellar- 
mine to be the beſl defender of the Popiſh cauſe, he 
applied himſelf to the examination of that writer's 
works ; and, about the twentieth year of his age, had 
marked all the Cardinal's works - with obſervations 


okeſby, 
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, and from thence, abqut three years after, to 


[C]; which ended in a ſincere attachment to the Proteſtant Religion (4). 
1596 and 1597, Mr Donne accompanied the Earl of Eſſex in his 
Cadiz and the Azores Iſlands, and ſtaid ſome 
made many uſeful obſervations, and perfected himſelf in the languages of thoſe countries. 
Soon after his return to England, he was made Secretary to the Lord Chancellor Eger- 
ton [E]. and continued in that employment five years; during which time, he married 
privately, and without her father's conſent, the daughter of Sir George More, Chancellor 
of the Garter and Lieutenant of the Tower; who was ſo incenſed at the match, that he 
rocured our author to; be diſmiſſed from the Lord Chancellor's ſervice, and committed 
to priſon (e) [F]. He ſoon obtained his liberty, but was put to the trouble of a long and (0 
expenſive law-ſuit, to recover poſſeſſion of his wife, who was forcibly detained from him. 
At length, time, together with our author's extraordinary merit, and winning behaviour, 

ſo far wrought upon Sir George, that he was prevailed on to uſe his intereſt with the 
Lord Chancellor, that his ſon-in-law might be reſtored to his poſt : but this requeſt was 
refuſed [G]. As for Sir George, he was fo far reconciled to Mr Donne and his wife, as 

not to deny them his paternal bleſſing ; but would contribute nothing towards their ſup- 
port, though they ſtood in great need of it, our author's fortune being much diminiſhed 

by the expence of his travels, books, law-ſuit, and the generoſity of his temper. 
ever, his wants were, in a great meaſure, prevented by the ſeaſonable bounty of their 

kinſman Sir Francis Wooley, who entertained them ſeveral years at his houſe at Pirford | 

in Surrey, where our author had ſeveral children born to him (f). During his reſidence (/ lb. p. 12— 
at Pirford, he applied himſelf, with great diligence and ſucceſs, to the ſtudy of the Civil ** 

and Canon Laws; and, about this time, was ſollicited by Dr Morton (afterwards Biſhop 


[BI He —— Lincoln's- Inn in London.) His 


17:26, 
0 Probably to 
Lincoln's- Inn in: London [I]. where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great improvement College. 
in the ſtudy of the LAw (c). He wa now in his eighteenth year, and as yet had. pro- (c) Walton, ibid. 
feſſed himſelf of no particular denomination of Chriſtians : but, about his nineteenth year, 5. 1 

he laid aſide the ſtudy of the Law, and of all other ſciences, and ſet himſelf wholly to 

conſider the points of religion controverted between the Romiſh and Reformed Churches 


In the years (4) 14. ib. . 13, 
itions againſt *+ 
years in Italy and Spain [D], where he 


Id. ib. p. 15 
18 


How- 


deſigned for travelling to the Holy Land, and viewing 
Jeruſalem and our Saviour's ſepulchre. But the diſap- 
pointment of company, or a ſafe convoy, or the un- 
certainty of returns of money into thoſe remote parts, 
prevented his deſign (5). | 
[E] He was made Secretary to the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton ] This, probably, was intended by that 
Lord only as an introduction of our author to ſome 
more conſiderable employment in the State. For his 
Lordſhip often expreſſed his high opinion of his Secre- 
tary's abilities ; whom he treated rather as a friend 
than a ſervant, conſtantly admitting him to a place at 
his own table (6). | 
[F] He married—the daughter of Sir George More 
-h was ſo incenſed at the match, that he procured 
our author to be diſmiſſed from the Chancelior's ſerwice, 
and committed to priſon ] Sir George's daughter lived 
in the Lord Chancellor's family, and was nigce to his 
Lady. Sir George, having ſome intimations of the 
intended marriage, removed his daughter, in all haſte, 
from the Chancellor's to his own houſe at Lotheſley in 
Surrey; and the friends on both ſides endeavoured to 
draw them from their mutual affection to each other: 
but to no purpoſe; for, having exchanged the moſt 
faithful promiſes, they found means to have their mar- 
riage privately conſummated. The affair was broke 
in the ſoſteſt manner to Sir George by his friend and 
neighbour the Earl of Northumberland. But Sir 
George was fo tranſported with anger, that he pre- 
ſently engaged his ſiſter, the Lord Chancellor's Lady, 
to join with him in requiring Mr Donne's diſmiſſon, 
and would not be ſatisfied till his ſuit was granted. 
The Chancellor, at diſmiſſing our author, declared, 
He parted with a friend, and ſuch a Secretary as was 
fitter to ſerve a King than a ſubje#. But Sir George's () He had ben 
anger was not fatisfied, till our author, together with our author's fel- 
Mr Samuel Brook {*), who married him, and his So 2 "= - 
brother Mr Chrittopher Brook (+), who gave the Lady dis fefa 
in marriage, were all committed to three ſeveral pri- Mager of Trini- 
ſons. Mr Donne, who was the firſt enlarged, never ty-College. 
reſted, till, by his ſollicitation and intereſt, he pro- 
cured the liberty of his two impriſoned friends (7). (Ft) e. been 
[G] This requefi was refuſed.) The Lord Chan- Camber. fellow 
cellor returned tor anſwer, that, though he was un zt Lincola's- 


(<) Ib. p. 15. 


(5) Ibid. 


under his own hand; which he ſhewed to the then * feignedly ſorry for what he had done, yet it was in- lan. 


7alton's WW | Dean of Glouceſter, and, at his death, bequeathed as * conſiſtent with his place and credit, to diſcharge and 
4 Dr bye, — ubi a legacy to one of his friends (4). re- admit ſervants, at the requeſt of paſſionate peti- (7) Ib. p 15—18. 


| [DJ He fayed ſome years in Italy and Spain.] The 
ume he ſpent in Spain was, at his firſt 
VOL. III. No. 145. 


* tioners (8) 
| ($) Id. p. 19. 


ing into Italy, 
Soing ly l He 


19 8 


(gs) Ib. p. 20— 
25. 


(b) Ib. p. 28. 
(i) Wood, Faſti 
Oxon. Vol. I. 
col. 187. 


(% Walton, vbi 
tupra, p. 29. 


of Durham) to gd into? 


have refigned to him: but Mr Donne th 


law; Sir George 


diſtinction (g). 


[IH] He thought fit to decline Dr Morton's obliging 
offer} Dr Morton, having deſired a conference with 
our author, told him, he had a matter to propoſe to 
* him ; which nevertheleſs he would not declare to 
*- him, but upon condition, that he ſhould not return a 
« preſent anſwer, but paſs three days in fafting and 
prayer, and, after a ſerious conſideration of the pro- 
poſal, then return with his anſwer.” Mr Donne pro- 


miſing to obſerve this condition, Dr Morton told him, 


(9) Ib. p.21—24. 


(10) Dr Donne's 
Letters to ſeveral 
Perſons of Ho- 
nour, &c. Lond. 
1654, 4to. 

p. 152. 


(11) Ib. p. 49. 
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© he was no ftranger to his neceſſities, and would now 
renew the attempt he had formerly made, to per- 
ſuade him to wave his expectations of Court-prefer- 
ment, and enter into Holy Orders, with this addi- 
tional reaſon, that, the King having juſt made him 
(Dr Morton) Dean of Gloceſter, he was ready to re- 
fign to him (Mr Donne) a very good benefice he was 
poſſeſſed of, if God ſhould incline his heart to em- 
brace this motion; adding, that no man's parts or 


to be an Anbaſſadar far the God of glory, that God 
« auho by a wile death opened the gates of life to mas- 
* kind.” Mr Donne performed his promiſe, and the 
third day after returned with his anſwer, which was 
to this effect: That he acknowledged his (Dr Mor- 
« ton's) great kindneſs, with an heart full of humility 
and thanks, but could not accept his offer; not that 
he thought himſelf too good for that calling, or that 
his education and learning, though not eminent, 
might not, by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, render 
him in ſome meaſure fit for it; but becauſe ſome 
former irregularities of his life had been too noto- 
rious, not to expoſe him to the cenſure of the world, 
and perhaps bring diſhonour to the ſacred function: 
beſides, being determined by the beſt Caſuiſts, that 
God's glory ſhould be the firſt end, and a maintenance 
the ſecond motive, to embrace that calling, his pre- 
ſent condition was ſuch, he feared he could not re- 
concile his conſcience to that rule (9).“ This was 
our author's preſent reſolution. 

[J] He ſettled his wife and children at Mitcham in 
Surrey] His fortune, at this time, was very narrow, 
as ap from ſeveral of his letters. Writing to the 
Honourable Sir R. D. he fays: * There is not one 


* perſon, beſides myſelf, in my houſe, well. I have 


already loſt half a child, and with that miſchance of 
her's my wife fallen into an indiſpoſition, which 
would afflict her much, but that the ſickneſs of her 
children ſtupifies her; of one of which, in good 
faith, I have not much hope. This meets a fortune 
ſo ill provided for phyſique and ſuch relief, that if 
God ſhould eaſe us with burials, I know not how ta 
perform even that. I flatter myſelf in this, that I 
am dying too; nor can I truly die faſter by any 
waſte, than by loſs of children. From my hoſpital at 
* Mitcham (1c). In another letter, addreſſed to Sir 
Henry Goodere, having expreſſed his wiſhes for 
death, he adds—which though I know it is not. meerly 
out of a wearinefſe of this (life), becauſe 1 had the ſame 
defires, when I went with the tide, and enjoyed fairer 
hopes than now ; yet 1 doubt worldly encumbrances have 
encreaſed it (11). We ſhall add but one paſſage more 
from another of our author's letters: I write from 
the fire-fide in my parler, and in the noiſe of three 
* gameſome children, and by the fide of her, whom 
« becauſe I have tranſplanted into a wretched fortune, 
* I muſt labour to diſguiſe that from her by all ſuch ho- 
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Orders, and accept. 
| | ought fit zo decline th bl 
lived with Sir Francis till that-Gentlemar's'dedthy'; u Herle before which, by the mediation 
of Sir Francis, a perfect reconciliation was effected between our author and his father-in. 
5 obliging himſelf to pay Mr Donne 8001. at a certain day, as à portion 
with his wife, or 201. quarterly for their maintenance, till the faid porti 
After the death of Sir Franc Wooley, Mr Donne tte a houſe 
at Mitcham in Surrey [1], and lodgings for Himfelf gear Whitehall in London; whete 
he was much viſited and careſſed by the Nobility, foreign Miniſters, and other 
Some time after, at the earneſt entreaty of his friends, he removed his 
family to London, where Sir Robert Drury, a Gentleman of a conſiderable eſtate, pave 
him a commodious apartment in his own large houfe in Drury-Lane (H. He was in- 
corporated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Oxford (having before taken the ſame dec 
gree at Cambridge) the 18th of April 1610 (i). About two years after, he was prevailed 
on, not without ſome difficulty, to accompany Sir Robert Drury to Paris ( CK J. Be- 


education ſet him above that employment, which is 
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r of s benegce, which the Docter would 
offer H. He 


for his wife and children 


perſons of 


fore 


* neſt devices, as giving her my company and dif. 
* courſe (12).” Here you have part of the picture of (ia) th, f 1. 
his narrow fortune, and the perplexities of his gene- " 
rous mind: and thus it continued with him for about 
two years ; all which time his family remained con- 
ſtantly at Mitcham ; to which place he often retired 
himſelf, and deſtined fome days to a conftant ftudy of 
ſome points of controverſy betwixt the Engliſh and 
Romiſh Church, and eſpecially thoſe of Supremacy and 
Allegiance (13). EDN 

IX] He was prevailed on, not without ſome diffi- 
culty, to accompany Sir Robert Drury ta Paris.] Mrs 
Donne, who was with child, and in an. ill ſtate of 
health, expreſſed ſome reluctance at her huſhand's in- 
tended journey, ſaying, ber divining ſoul boded her 
Some ill in his abſence, and therefore deſired him not 
to leave her. This made Mr Donne lay aſide all 
thoughts of the journey, and really reſolve againit it. 
But Sir Robert becoming vesy importunate in his re- 
queſt, Mrs Donne, at laſt, gave a faint conſent to the 
journey, which was. propoſed to be but for two months 
(14). Mr Walton is miſtakes in telling us, Six Robert (14) Ib. 5. 
Drury accompanied the Lord Hay in his embaſſy from 
King James to the French King: for that Lord was 
not ſent Embaſſador to France till July 1616 (15), (15) c 
whereas it is evident from the dates of ſome of our dn d Kin 
author's letters (16), that he was at Paris wich Sir Ro- Jer, ar. ibn 
bert Drury in 1612. Mr Donne, beſore his depar- | 
tare, preſented his wiſe with a copy of: verſes (17), fa hen 
in which we may particularly admire the following of Hcnour; ta 


(13) Walton, ul 
ſupra, p. 28, 


beautiful ſimilitudes. p. 127, k. 
Our two ſouls therefore, which are ono, (yl bank 
Though I muſt go, indure not yet. forbieding 
A breach, but an expanſion, « * = 
Like gold to airy thinneſs beit. Lond, 1719 
1200, p. 35 
If chey be two, they are two ſo | 
As ſtiff twinn compaſles are two; 


Thy ſoul, the fixt foot, makes no ſnow 
To move, but doth, if other do: 


And though it in the center fit, 
Yet when the other far doth rome, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home. 


Such wilt thou be to me, who muſt, 
Like t'other foot, obliquely run: 

Thy firmneſs makes my circle juſt, 
And makes me end where I begun. 


We ſhall- here give the reader Iſaac Walton's n 
arrival at Paris. 
himſelf, but 


( 18) Liſe, &, 


wi 
However take it in Waltons own * 


Mr Donne (18). Alter their arrival there, un. lupo, 


words (19): Two days 
Mr Donne was left alone, 


« dined together. 
* within half an 


wy 


others preſſed the King to confer. ſome ſecular 
jeſty, conſidering him a8 
plication (n). About this time, the diſputes 
premacy being on foot. our author, by King 


which his Majeſty was ſo hi 


firous to quali 


in a p 
by the Univerſity of Cambridge (o). 


'© tered as to his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to behold 
him: inſomuch that he earneſtly deſired Mr Donne 
© to declare what had befallen him in the ſhort time of 
bis abſence. To which Mr Donne was not able to 
make a preſent anfwer ; but, after a long and per- 
« plext panſe, did at laſt ſay, I have ſeen a dreadful 
_ © aifion ſince 1 ſaau you I have ſeen my dear wife paſs 
* twice by me thorawgh this room, with her hair hanging 
* about ber ſpoulders, and 4 dead child in her arms : 
* this I heave hen fince I ſaw you. To which Sir 
Robert replied, Sure, Sir, you have flept fince I 
* ſaw you, and this is the reſult of fame melancholy 
dream, which 1 defire you to forget, for you are 
© now awake. To which Mr Donne's reply was, J 
* canto! be ſurer that I now live, than that I have 
© not flept fines 1 ſatu you; and am at ſure, that, at 
* her jecond appearing, foe ſtops, and lookt me in the 
Face, and vaniſot. Reſt and fleep had not altered 
* Mr Donne's opinion the next day: for he then af- 
* firmed this viſion with a more deliberate, and fo 
* confirmed a cenfidence, that he enclined Sir Robert 
* to a faint belief, that the viſion was true. It is truly 
* faid, that defire and doubt have no reſt : and it pro- 
* ved ſo with Sir Robert; for he immediately ſent a 
* ferrant ro Drury-houſe, with a charge to haſten 
back and bring him word, whether Mrs Donne were 
© alive, and, if alive, in what condition ſhe was as to 
her health. The twelfth day, the meſſenger re- 
* turned with this account; that he found and left 
Mrs Donne very fad, and ſick in her bed; and that, 
* after a long and dangerous labour, ſhe had been de- 
* livered of a dead child. And, upon examination, 
* the abortion proved to be the ſame day, and about 
* the very hour that Mr Donne affirmed he ſaw 
her paſs by him in his chamber.” | 
LL] Many of the Nobility, and others, prefſed the 
King to confer ſome ſecular employment on him: but his 
Majcſiy— rejected their application.] King James, it 
ſeems, had given our author ſome hopes of a State- 
employment, being always much- pleaſed with his com- 
pany and converſation, eſpecially at his meals, where 
there were uſually diſcourſes and debates, concernin 
religion or literature, between his Majeſty, and thoſe 
Divines, whoſe places required their attendance on him 
Nele, a. _ —_ ; ny Dr Montague, Dean of 
. na 1 5 
of Wincheſter. 1 , an Andrews (+), his Majeſty's 
(0 Aferwars, thor's advancement in the State, was the Earl of So- 
hep of Win- _— when in the greateſt height of favour : who 
er, = Theobalds with the King, and one of the 
0 5 Clerks of the Couneil dying there, diſpatched a meſ- 
36535. ſenger for Mr Donne to come thither immediately, 
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fore this jgurney, and after. our author's return from France, 


Among others, who ſollicited our au- 
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many of tlie Nobility and 


employment on him () [Z]: but, his Ma- ()) 1h. 2. 34 


better qualified for the ſervice of the Church, rejected their ap- 


concerning the oaths of Allegiance and Su- (=) ib. e. 363 
James's eſpecial command, wrote a treatiſe 


on that ſubject, intituled, P/eudo-Martyr [M], printed at London in 1610, in 4; with 

ghly pleaſed, that, reſolving to prefer him in the Church, he 

was now very 5 with him to enter into Holy Orders: but Mr Donne, 
ity himſelf for the ſacred function by a cloſer application to the ſtudies of 

Divinity and the learned languages, deferred his compliance with the King's inſtances, till 

about three years after, when he was ordained both Deacon and Prieſt by his good friend | 

Dr John King (“), then Biſhop of London (32). Preſently after, he was appointed one of (*) He had beer 

the Chaplains in ordinary to his Majeſty ; and about the ſame time, attending King James 

eſs, he was created Doctor in Divinity, at the recommendation of that Prince, 

His abilities, and induſtry in his profeſſion, 

ſo-eminent, and himſelf ſo well beloved and eſteemed by perſons of quality, that, within his Secretary. 

the firſt year of his entering into ſacred Orders, he had the offer of fourteen ſeveral bene- 

fices : but, as they lay in the country, his natural inclination to living in London, the 

ace of his birth, and of his friends and acquaintance, made him refuſe them all. 

mediately after his return from Cambridge, his wife died [N]; and his grief for her loſs 

was ſo great, that, for ſome time, he betook himſelf to a retired and ſolitary life (p). () Ib. and p. 42. 

Soon after, he was choſen Preacher of Lincoln's- Inn, and was in high eſteem with the 

Members of that Honourable Society. In 1619, he was appointed, by King James, to 

attend the Lord Hay Earl of Doncaſter, in his embaſly to the Princes of Germany; and, 

about fourteen months after his return to England, he was advanced to the Deanry of 

St Paul's [O], vacant by the removal of Dr Cary to the Biſhoprick of Exeter (). 


being de- 


Chaplain to the 
Lord Keeper 
Egerton, at the 
ſame time that 
were Me Donne was 


(7) Ib. p. 36—38. 


I M- (5) Ib p. 39—4 1s 


Soon (7 1b. f. 4: — 16. 
after, 


and, at our author's coming, ſaid to him; To teftify 

the reality of my affection, and my purpoſe to prefer you, 

Hay in this garden till I go up to the King, and bring 

you word that you are Clerk of the Council : donbt not 

my doing this; for I know the King loves you, and 

hnow the King will not deny me. But it happened 

otherwiſe ; for the King denied the Earl's requeſt, and 

replied ; I know My Donne is a learned man, has the 

abilities of a learned Divine, and will prove a power- 

ful preacher ; and my defire is, to prefer him that way, 
and in that way I will deny you nothing for bim (21). (21) Ib. p. 35,36. 
It appears from one of our author's letters (22), that 

he ſollicited in vain for the place of one of his Majeſty's (22) Dr Donne's 
Secretaries in Ireland, upon the death of Sir Geoffrey Letters, &c. 
Fenton. . 45 

LN] His P/eudo-Martyr.) King James himſelf had 

engaged in the controverſy concerning the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, as appears by his Forks ſtill 
extant. As he had ſome diſcourſes with Mr Donne 
upon that ſubject, he was ſo pleaſed with his clearneſs 
in ſtating the objections made to the taking thoſe oaths, 
and his anſwers to them, that he commanded our au- 
thor to draw up the objections and anſwers in form, 
and bring them to him: which our author performed 
within ſix weeks, and brought them to the King in his 
own hand-writing, as they now ſtand in the book a- 
bovementioned (22). The title, at length, is: P/eudo- (22) Walton, ubi 
Martyr : Wherein out of certatne Propofitions and Gra- ſupta, p. 35» 
dations this Conclufion is evicted; that thoſe, which are 

of the Romane Religion in this Kingdome, may and 
ought to take the Oath of Allegiance. It is dedicated to 
King James I, with a Preface addreſſed to the Prieftes 
and Feſwites, and to their diſciples in this kingdome. 
This book was animadverted upon by one Thomas Fitz- 
herbert, in a Cenſure of it, ſubjoined to his Supplement 
to the Diſcuſſion of Dr Barlow's Anſwer to the Judg- 
ment of a Catholic Engliſhman, &c. printed at St O- 
mers in 1613, in 470. 

LN] His wife's death.) Mrs Donne died the 15th 

of Auguſt 1617, on the ſeventh day after the birth of 
her twelfth child, and was buried in the pariſh- church 
of St Clement's near Temple-Bar, in London (23). (24) See her epi- 
She left our author in a narrow unſettled eſtate, with taph in Stowe's 
ſeven children then living, to whom he gave a volun- —_ of Log- 
tary aſſurance, that he would never bring them under 8 
the ſubjection of a ſtep- mother; which promiſe h 


e p. 113. 
faithfully kept (24). The firſt ſermon he preached 225 


after the death of his wife, was in the church where (24) Walton, ubi 
ſhe lay buried, on this text out of Jeremiah's Lamen- ſupra, p. 41, 42+ 
tation: La, I am the man that have ſeen afflition (25). 
o] He was advanced to the deanry of St Paul's.) (25) Ib. p. 43» 
Upon the vacancy of the deanty, the King _— 
er 


— 


+ nd 
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(r) Ib. p. 47. 


(s) It is extant 
in his Poems, &c. 


Lond. 1719. 
I2mo. p. 358. 


(?) Ib. p. 47-49. 


18 Ib. p. 49—3 1. 


** 


(x) Ib. p. 67, 68. 


(y) See his epi- 
taph below. 


(26) Th. p. 46. 


(27) It. p. 48, 
49. 


' e 
(23) Ib. p · 49, 
50% 


(wv) Ib. and p.52. 


— 


the latter by the Earl of Kent. In 1623-4, 


D O N N E 


after, the vicarage of St Dunſtan in the Welt, and another benefice, fell to Dr Dobne; 
the advowſon of the former having been given him by the Earl of Dorſet, and that of 


he was 'chofen Prolocutor of the Convôcz- 


tion (r); on which occaſion he ſpoke a Latin oration, as his inauguration ſpeech (5). 
About the ſame time, he was appointed by the King to preach ſeveral occaſional ſermons, 


at Paul's Croſs, and other places: theſe diſcourſes were miſrepreſented to his Maje 
the Doctor an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf in his royal preſence (t) 


who gavg 


2 


The year following; he was ſeized with a dangerous fit of ſickneſs [2] ; of which, how- 
ever, he recovered, and publiſhed, on that occaſion, his moſt excellent book of Devotions, 
which he had written on his ſick bed (u). He continued in perfect health till the fifty. 
ninth year of his age, when, being with his eldeſt daughter Mrs Harvey, at Abery-hatch 
in Eſſcx, in Auguſt 1630, he was taken with a fever, which brought on a conſumption 
(w) : notwithſtanding which, he returned to London, and preached in his turn, at Court, 
as uſual, on the firſt Friday in Lent (x) [R]. He died [S] the thirty-firſt of March 
1631 (y), and was buried in the Cathedral Church of St Pau!s, where a monument was 
erected over him [7]. His character is excellently drawn by the writer of his life [CO]; 


order to Dr Donne to attend him the next day at din- 
ner. When his Majeſty was ſat down, he ſaid: © Dr 


Donne, I have invited you to dinner; and, though 


you fit not down with me, yet I will carve to you of 
* of a diſh that I know you love well; for knowing 
* you love London, I do therefore make you Dean of 
* Paul's; and when I have dined, then do you 
take your beloved diſh home to your ſtudy ; ſay 
* grace there to yourſelf, and much good may it do 
you (26).” 2+] 

LP] His Sermons were miſrepreſented to the King, 
<vho gave the Doctor an opportunity of juftifying himſel/, 
in his royal preſence ] His Majeſty was told, that 
Dr Donne had fallen in with the general humour of 
the pulpits, and was buſy in inſinuating a fear of the 
King's inclination to Popery, and a diſlike of his go- 
vernment. Whereupon his Majeſty ſent for our au- 
thor, and required his anſwer to the accuſation ; 
which was ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that the King ſaid, 
he was right glad he reſted no longer under the ſuſpi- 
cron, When the King had faid this, Dr Donne 
kneeled down, and thanked his Majeſty, and pro- 
teſted, his anſwer was faithful and free from all collu- 
fion ; and therefore defired that he might not riſe, till, 
as in like caſes he always had from God, ſo he might 
have from his Majeſty ſome aſſurance that he flood clear 
and fair in his opinion. At which the King raiſed him 
from his knees, and proteſted he believed him, and that 
he knew he was an honeſt man, and doubted not, but 
that he loved him truly. And having thus diſmiſſed 
him, he called ſome Lords of his Council into his 
chamber, and ſaid with much earneſtneſs, My Doctor 
75 an honeſt man, and, my Lords, I was never better ſa- 
tis ficd with an anſwer than with that he hath now 
made me: and I always rejoice, when I think, that by 
y means he became a Divine (27). 

2 ] He was ſeized with a dangerous fit of fick- 
net.] In this diſtemper, he was viſited daily by his 
good friend Dr Henry King, one of the Reſidentiaries 
of St Paul's, and afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter : 
who, obſerving that our author's fickneſs rendered his 
recovery doubtful, took a proper opportunity to ac- 
quaint him, that, * as there had been an offer lately 
* made to the chapter, for renewing the leaſe of the 
* beſc prebendal corps belonging to that church, which 
had been refuſed, becauſe the tenant had offered too 


low a fine; his intention was, if he could not raiſe 


© him to an higher ſum, to prevail with the other Re- 
ſidentiaries to join in accepting what was offered; 
deſiring the Dean would agree to this propoſal, * as it 
* would be a conſiderable addition to his preſent eſtate, 
* which (he knew) ſtood in need of it.” The Dean 
thanked the Doctor for his kind offer, but declared he 
could not accept it, ſaying, * he dared not, upon his 
* ſick bed, when God had made him uſeleſs to the 
© ſervice of the Church, make any advantage from it; 
but that, if he ſhould reſtore him to ſuch a degree 
Jof health, as again to ſerve at his altar, he ſhould 
© then gladly take the-reward, which the bountiful 
* benetaQtors of that church had deſigned him ;* pro- 
teſting, * he would not augment, on his fick bed, that 
little woridly eſtate he ſhould leave behind him (28). 

[P] he preached, in his turn, at Court, as uſual, 
on the fir Friday in Lent ] His text, upon this occa- 


and 


ſion, was: To God the Lord belong the iſſues from death, 
Pſal. Ixviii. 20. It was printed at London in 1633, 
in 4to, under the title of Death's Duel, or a Conſola- 
tion to the Soule againſt the Dying Life and Living 
Death of the Body, &c. Being his laſt Sermon, aud 
called by his Majeſty's Houfhola, Tut Docron's 
owNE FUNERAL SERMON. 7 5 

[S] His death.] Finding himſelf haſtening to his 
end, he ſent for many of his intimate friends, and 
took his laſt leave of them. Having done this, and 
ſettled his private affairs, he waited his diſſolution with 
much chearfulneſs and reſignation, and cloſed his laſt 
breath with theſe words, Thy kingdom come, thy will be 


done (29). It muſt not be omitted, that, among other (29) Ih. f, 


preparations for death, he made uſe of this very re- 


markable one. He ordered an urn to be cut in wood, 


on which was to be placed a board of the exact height 
of his body. This being done, he cauſed himſelf to 
be tied up in a winding-ſheet, in the ſame manner as 
dead bodies are. Being thus ſhrouded, and ſtanding 
with his eyes ſhut, and with juft ſo mach of the ſheet 
put afide, as might diſcover his thin, pale, and death- 
like face, he cauſed a ſkilful painter to take his picture. 
This piece, being finiſhed, was placed near his bed- 
fide, and there remained as his conſtant remembrancer 
to the hour of his death (30). 2 

[TJ 4 Monument was erected over him.] It was 


compoſed of white marble, and carv'd from the pic- 


ture mentioned in-the laſt remark, by order of his exe- 
cutor Dr my Biſhop of Chicheſter, who wrote the in- 
ſcription, as follows : _— 


JOHANNES DONNE S.TP. 
Poſt varia Studia, quibus ab annis tenerrimis fideliter, 
; Nec infeliciter, incubuit, 

Inſtinctu et impulſu Spiritus Sancti, monitu et hortatu 
Regis JACOBI, Ordines Sacros amplexus, 
Anno ſui Jeſu 1614, et ſuæ ætatis 42, 
Decanatu hujus Ecclefiz indutus 27 Novembris 1621, 
Exutus Morte ultimo die Martii 1631. 

Hic, licet in occiduo cinere, aſpicit Eum, 
Cujus Nomen eſt Oriens. 


[U] His character drawn by the Writer of his 
life.] He was of ſtature moderately tall, of a ftrait 
and equally proportion'd body, to which all his words 
and actions gave unexpreſſible addition of comelineſs. 
The melancholy and pleaſant humour were in him ſo 
contempered, that each gave advantage to the other, 
and made his company one of the delights of mankind. 
His fancy was unimitably high, equalled oniy by his 
great wit, both being made uſeful by a commanding 
pon His aſpect was chearful, and ſuch as gave 
a ſilent teſtimony of a clear knowing ſoul, and of a 
conſcience at peace with itſelf. His melting eye 
ſhew'd that he had a ſoft heart, full of noble compal- 
ſion; of too brave a ſoul to offer injuries, and too 
much a Chriſtian not to pardon them in others. He 
did mach contemplate (eſpecially after he enter'd into 
his ſacred calling) the Mercies of Almighty God, the 

| immortality of the Soul, and the Joys of _—_— 
and wou'd often fay, in a kind of ſacred extaly, Bu 


a C_cecN Soo Das > a © 6c 5 ava e+e 


> 


(3!) Ib. p. 77» 
78. 


(31) Ib. p. 39s 
40, 


(43) Dedication 
of his Eleonora, 
dee his Original 
Poems, &c, 
Vol. il. p. 293. 


(34) The Satyrs 


of Decimus ſu- 
nius juvenalis, 


(33) Ib. p. 97. 


(*) Mr Pore. 


Dr J. Donne. 


36) See the 
text, r eference 


his 


ſome village 


VI. 


Ke. Lond. 1735. 
i2mo. Ded. p 9. 


$2 hiz Satires of 


DONNE 
and his abilities, both as a Preacher ], and 2 Poet [X], are ſufficiently ſeen in his 
incomparable writings [7]. He left behind him a ſom of both his names [Z J. 


« {ed be God, that he is God, only, and droinely like 
« himſelf ! He was by nature highly paſſionate, but 
more apt to reluct at the exceſſes of it. A great lover 
« of the offices of Humanity, and of ſo merciful a ſpirit, 
that he never beheld the miſeries of mankind without 
« pity and relief. He was earneſt and unwearied in 
« the ſearch of knowledge ; with which his vigorous 
« ſoul is now ſatisfied, and employ'd in a continual 
« praiſe of that God that firſt breathed it into his active 
6 Lady: that body which once was a Temple of the 
« Holy Ghoſt, and is now become a ſmall quantity of 
« Chriſtian Duſt. But I ſhall ſee it reanimated. Feb. 
6 1639- I. W. (31). 
[VI] His abilities as a preacher.) Mr Walton tells 
(32) us, that, upon his firſt entring into Holy Orders, 
Modeſty was ſuch, he could not be perſuaded to 
preach to any eminent auditory, but went uſually, ac- 
companied by ſome one friend, to preach privately in 
near London ; his firft ſermon being 
preached at Paddington. This he did till the King ſent 
and appointed him a day to preach before him at 
Whitehall ; and, though much was expected from 
him, both by his Majeſty and others, yet he was fo 
happy as to exceed their expectations; Preaching the 
word ſo, as ſhewed his own heart was poſſeſſed with 
«* thoſe very thoughts and joys he laboured to inſtil 
into others: A preacher in earneſt, weeping ſome- 
« times for his auditory, ſometimes with them ; always 
« preaching to himſelf, like an Angel from a cloud, 
but in none; carrying ſome, as St Paul was, to hea- 
ven in holy raptures, and enticing others by a ſacred 
art and courtſhip to amend their lives; here pictur- 
ing a vice fo as to make it ugly to thoſe that prac- 
* tiſed it, and a virtue ſo as to make it be beloved even 
by thoſe that loved it not; and all this with a moſt 
particular grace and an unexpreſſible addition of 
2— ] Our auth bac of 
[ — a poet. author's poems con 
I. — and Sonnets. II. Epigrams. III. Elegies. 
IV. Epithalamions or Marriage Songs. V. Satyres. 
tters to T Perſonagess VII. Fune- 
ral Elegies. VIII. Holy Sonnets. They are printed 
together in one Volume, 12mo. London 1719; with 
the addition of Elegies upon the author by ſeveral per- 
ſons, Mr Dryden has very juſtly given Dr Donne the 
character of the greateſt wit, tho' not the greateſt Poet 
of our nation (33) ; and in his Dedication of Juvenal 
to the Earl of Dorſet, he ſays (34): Donne alone, of 
* all our countrymen, had your talent ; but was not 
happy enough to arrive at your verſification. And 
* were he tranſlated into numbers and Engliſh, he 
* wou'd yet be wanting in the dignity of expreſſion. — 
* You equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and 
* choice of thoughts ; you excel him in the manner 
* and the words. I read you both with the ſame ad- 
* miration, but not with the ſame delight. He affects 
the metaphyſicks, not only in his ſatyrs, but in his 
* amorous yerſes, where nature oaly ſhou'd reign ; and 
* perplexes the minds of the fair-ſex with nice ſpecula- 
* tions of philoſophy, when he ſhou'd engage their 
* hearts, and entertain them with the ſoftneſs of love.” 
A little farther (35), Mr Dryden aſks : * Wou'd not 
* Donne's Satyrs, which abound with ſo much wit, 
* appear more charming, . if he had taken care of his 
* words and of his numbers? Whether our late excel- 
lent poet (®) took the hint from this queſtion, or not, is 
uncertain ; but he has ſhew'd the world, that Dr Donne's 
Satires, when tranſlated into numbers and engliſh (as Mr 
Dryden above expreſſes it) are not in'erior to any thing 
in that kind of poetry, even his own admirable writ- 
ng. TI 
[] His avritings.] Beſides the Pſeude Martyr, and 
volume of poems already mention'd, there are extant 
the following Works of 
upon emergent Occaſions, and ſeveral ſteps in bis Sick- 
eſs. 12mo, Lond. 2d edit. (36). II. Paradoxes, Prob- 
lems, Eſſays, Chara@ers, &c. To which is added a Book 
of Epigrams, written in Latin the ſame author ; 
tran/lated into Engliſh by J. Maine, D. D. 4: al 


VOL. III. No. 145. 


Mr Wood gives him the character of an Atheiſtical Buf- 


Donne, wiz. I. Devotion 


d : : - | 
\ , * 3 — 


Ignatius his Conclave, a Satyr tranſlated mt of the origi- 
nal copy written in Latin by the ſame author ; found late- 
ly among ft his ewn papers, Lond. 165 3. 12me. l heſe 
pieces are dedicated, by the author's Ga Dr John Donne 
(37), to Francis Lord N rt. Part of this collection 
was publiſh d, in 1633, under the title of Jeveni- 
lia, or Certain Paradoxes and Problems, 4 The 
Epigrams were firſt printed in 1632, under the title of 
Faſciculus Poematum et Epigrammatum miſcellaneorum, 
&. 8. The Satire, intitled [gnatius his Conclave, 
was firſt printed in 1626, in 8. under the title of 
gnatius his Conclave, wiz. of eflabliſhing a Church in 
the Moon; and again in 1635, under the title of /pna- 
tius his Conclave, or his Inthronization in a late Fl. - 
tion in Hell, 12mo. With this piece was printed ano- 
ther intitled An Apology for the Jeſuits. III. Three 
volumes of Sermons, in folio; the firſt printed in 1640 
the ſecond in 1649 ; and the third in 1660. IV. E 


(37) See the laſt 


' ſays in Divinity, &c. Being ſeveral Diſquiſitions inter- 


woven with Meditations and Prayers, before be went 
into Holy Orders, Lond. 1651, 12mo. They were 
publiſhed after the author's death, by his ſon. V. 
Letters to ſeveral Perſons of Honour ; publiſhed by the 
author's ſon, in 4/0. Lond. 1654. There are ſeveral 
of Dr Donne's Letters, and others to him from the. 
Queen of Bohemia, the Earl of Carliſle, Archbiſhop 
Abbot, and Ben Johnſon, printed in a book intitled 4 
Collection of Letters made by Sir Tobie Matthews, Kut. 
Lond. 1660, 8%. VI. The ancient Hiſtory of the 
Septuagint ; tranſlated from the Greek of Ariſteas, 
Lond. 1633, 1 20. This tranſlation was reviſed and 
correted by another hand, and printed in 1685, in 
879. VII. BIASGAN AT OZ: or a Declaration of 
That Paradox or Theffs, that Self-Homicide is not ſo na- 
turally a Sin, that it may not be atherwiſe, London, 
1644, 1648, &c. 4% The original, under the au- 


thor's own hand, is preſerved: in the Bodleian Library. 


Mr Walton gives this piece the character of An exact 
and laborious treatiſe, wherein all the laws violated 
by that AR (Se f murder] are diligently ſurvey'd, and 
« judiciouſly cenſured : a treatiſe written in his younger 
years, which alone might declare him then not only 
perfect in the Civil and Canon Law, but in many 

other ſuch ſtudies and arguments, as enter not into 
the conſideration of many, that labour to be thought 
great clerks, and pretend to know all things (38). 


(33) Life, &c. 
In one of our author's Letters, addreſs' d to Sir Robert 


ubi ſupra, p. 60. 


Carre, and ſent with this book in manuſcript, he ſpeaks 
of it himſelf in the following terms: Becauſe it is 


6 a miſinterpretable ſubject, I have always gone 

, 4 — it, ay, is only not burnt. No 

hand hath paſſed upon it to copy it, nor many eyes 

to read it; only to ſome particular friends in both 

+ Univerſities, then when I writ it, I did communicate 

it; and I remember I had this anſwer, that certainly 

there was a falſe thread in it, though not eaſily found. 

Keep it, I pray, with the fame jealouſy : let any, 

that your diſcretion admits to the fight of it, know 

the date of it, and that it is a book written by Jack 

© Donne, and not by Dr Donne. Reſerve it for me if 

« I live (), and if I die, I only forbid it the preſſe () Qar author 

and the fire. Publiſh it not, but yet burn it not, and was then ſetting 

between thoſe do what you will with it (30). out fer Germany. 
LZ] He left behind him a ſon of both his names.) He 1 

was educated at Weſtminſter School, and elected from (390 = 3 5 

thence a Student of Chriſt Church in Oxford, in 1622. p. 21, 1 

Afterwards he travell'd abroad, and took the ages of 

Doctor of Laws at Padua in Italy. The zoth of June, 

1638, he was incorporated in the fame degree in the 

Univerſity of Oxford. He died in 1662, and was in- 

terr'd in the Church-yard of St Paul's Covent-Garden. 


foon, and tells us, he was much valued by King 

Charles II (40) : no great compliment to that monarch's (40) Wood, Faſli 
judgment. This Dr Donne, beſides ſeveral pieces of Oron. Vol 1. 
his father, publiſh'd (as Wood expreſſes it) /everal fri- © 275, 277. 
volous trifles, under his own name; among which is, 

The le Petition of Covent-Garden againſt Dr Fohn | 

Baber a Phyfician, Lond. 1661 (41). T (41) Ibid. 
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merit, we have but a very indifferent account of his family, or even of his father: that 


(a) Annal. re- 
rum Anglican, 
& Hibernicar. 

_ regnante- Elise 
betha. Edit. 
Hearne, p. 351» 


(5) His accounts 
are followed alſo 
in Fuller's Holy 
State, p. 123. 
Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon. 
p. 236. 

Engliſh Hero, 

p · 1. 


(c) See this fur- 
ther explained in 
note [4]. 


(4) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 807, 


le) Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon. 
p· 2 36. 


| f ) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 807. 
Camden's An- 
nals, p. 351. 


world a full account of the motives which in us which could not well be faid, if he had been 


(1)Camden's An- 
nals, p. 357. 


returned into England Francis Drake, having ac- fees in the text, he ſettles every dep of his advance- d Mr Store, 


Bedford, for his godfather, who, according to the his father ſuffered muſt have been in the reign of Queen 


( 2)Burnet's Hiſt, 
of che Reforma- 
tion, Vol. I. 

p. 256. 


(3) As appears 
from the inſcrip- 
tion on his mo- 
nument. 


alone, wherein he returned ſafe, if not rich [BJ. And, having now means. ſufficient to * 


% 
Sa a @ = xz, © «a a 


: | 
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- 


D R A 
DRAKE (Sir FAN OSN oe f the moſt di | 

the glorious reign:of Elizabeth. . A man, ef whom it may be truly ſaid, That het had a 
head to contrive, 2 heart to undertake, and a hand teady to execute, whatever promiſed 
glory to himſelf, and good. to his country, As be was, properly ſpeaking; the ſon of 


E 
d of the naval. hendes; in 


which Camden (4) gives us, and which he ſays he bad from Drake's own mouth, is. fa 
embarraſſed with inconſiſtent, circumſtances, that there is no relying upon it, and truſting 
to our reaſon at the ſame time, as will be ſhewn in the notes [AJ]. We will, one, 
give the reader, in this place, a plainer account, as early in it's riſe, ſupported by gr 
authority, and, in all it's circumſtances, very agreeable to the ſequel of his ſtory, leavi 
it to his judgment to piece therewith, the chief points in 's relation (4); which 
may be alſo reputed truths, if we knew with certainty how to reconcile, and bring them 
in (c). According then to this other account, F find he was the fon of one Edmund 
Drake, an honeſt Sailor, and born near Taviſtock. in the year 1545, being the eldeſt of 
twelve brethren, and brought up at the expence, and under the care, of his kinſman Sir 
John Hawkins. It is. likewiſe ſaid, that, at the age of eighteen, he was Purſer: of a ſhip 
trading to Biſcay, at twenty he made a voyage to Guinea, and, at the age of twenty-two, 
had the honour to be appointed Captain. of the Judith, and, in that capacity, was in the 
harbour of St John de Ulloa, in the gulph of Mexico, where he behaved moſt. gallantly 
in the glorious actions, uader. Sir John Hawkins, and returned with him into England 
with a very great reputation, but not worth a groat (4). Upon this he conceived a deſign 
of making repriſals on the King of Spain, which, ſome ſay, was put into his head by 
the Miniſter of his ſhip ; and, to be ſure in Sea-divinity, the caſe was clear the King of 
Spain's ſubjects had undone Mr Drake, and therefore Mr Drake was at liberty to take the 
beſt ſatisfaction he could on the ſubjects of the King of Spain (e). This doctrine, how 
rudely ſoever preached, was very taking in England, and therefare he no ſooner publiſhed 
his deſign, than he had numbers of volunteers ready to accompany him, thaugh they had 

no ſuch pretence to colour their proceedings as he had (F). In 1570 he made his firſt |. 
expedition with two ſhips, the Dragon and the Swan, and the next year in the Swag 


1 
4 * 
3 * 
E 1 
A 2 "# : 


[4] 4+ vill be feen 28 As in venturing when Sir John Hawkins made himſelf Captain af ] 
io depart from what Camden has dn we, xt the fame Jen bur according to this computation be was” 
time, leave the great road in which all other writers five or thirty-ſix at leaſt: It is allowed by all t 


have travelled, it is but juſt that we ſhould give the ters of his time, that he died in the flower of 


to take this ſtep, that it may clearly appear, it did not fixty and ſeventy, As to the account that I 
proceed from fingularity, but neceſſity. Our learned lowed, we have it from John Stowe, who was a 
Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the events (1) which happened induſtrious careful man, and xcularly inquififiei 
in the year 1580, theſe words: About this time into things of this nature (4). des, as the reader (4) See the lt 


quired great wealth and ter reputation, by ment, and affitming that he was in the twenty-ſecond B, — 
if not 


0 2 failing round about the world, being, year of his age when he became Captain of the Judith, to bi 
if not the firſt of $f which could challenge this us" This fixes his birth to 1545, ſinee he was veſted with Eli of u 

ry, yet, queſtionleſs, the firſt but Magellan whom that command in October 1566; by fining this date, 8 
death cut off in the midſt of his voyage. This the facts mentioned by Camden from mouth of 
Drake, to relate no more than what I have heard Sir Francis Drake become very probable ; for-Sir Fran- 
from himſelf, was born of mean tage in De- cis Ruſſel might. well be his godfather, and all the 
* yonſhire, and had Francis Ruffel, afterwards Earl of events follow that he ſets down, only the perſecution 


* cuſtom, gave him his Chriſtian name. ilſt he Mary, which is the more probable, if we. conſider that 
« was yet a child, his father embracing the Proteſtant Camden . himſelf aſſures us, Queen Elizabeth, in the 
* do&rine, was called in queſtion by the Law of the beginning of her reign, made that eſtabliſhment of the 
Six Articles made by Henry VIII againſt the Pro- fleet in the river Medway, where. Drake's father read 
* teſtants, fled his country, and withdrew himſelf into prayers to the ſeamen (5). Neither is this the only (5) Annal. El 
Kent. After the death of King Henry, he got a miſtake in Sir Francis Drake's ftory by that author. _ 
place among the ſeamen in the King's navy to read [ B] Wherein he returned ſaft if not rich.) We have 

rayers to them, and, ſoon after, he was ordained no particular account of theſe two voyages, or what he 

| — and made Vicar of the church of Upnore performed in them They were made in the y 
the river Medway, where the Royal fleet uſu- 1570 and 1571, and there is nothing clearer than that 
y rides. But, by reaſon of his poverty, he put Captain Drake had two great points in view, the one 
his ſon apprentice to the maſter of a bark, his neigh- was, to inform himſelf perfectly of the fituation and 
bour, held him cloſely to his buſineſs, by which firength of certain places in the. Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
be made him an able ſeaman ; his bark being em- the other to convince his countrymen, that notwith- 
ployed in coaſting along the ſhore, and ſometimes in ſtanding what had happened to Captain Hawkins in his 
carrying merchandize into Zealand and France. laſt voyage, it was a thing very practicable to ſail into 
The youth being painful and diligent, ſo pleaſed the theſe parts and return in falewy's for it is to be ob- 
© old man by his induſtry, that, being a bachelor, at ſerved, that Hawkins and Drake ſeparated in the Welt- 
© his death he bequeathed his bark unto him by his laſt Indies, and that the former, finding it impoſſible to 
* will.” It falls out unhappily for this ftory, that the bring all his crew home to England, had ſet a mar of 
parts of it are not conſiſtent. If Drake was in his ten- them, but with their own conſents, aſhore in the bay 
der years or childhood, when his father was perſecuted of Mexico, and theſe being looked upon as fo many 
on the ſcore of the Six Articles, he muſt have been men loſt, and indeed very few of them found their way 
born a good while before the year 1539 (z), and if ſo, home, the terror of ſuch a Is gangs theſe poor men 6) See the 
how could Sir Francis Ruſſel be his godfather, who was were known to endure, a great effect (6). But = of Jehn 
himſelf born in 1527 (3)? ſo that without much ſtrain- Captain Drake in theſe two voyages, having very Orenbam'“ 
ing this account, they might be both of an age. It is wiſely avoided coming to blows with the Spaniards, Voyage in Hake 
very certain, that Mr Drake was but a yoauog man and bringing home ſufficient retuyns hay = loyt, p. 594 
8 IM W N 
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| perfaran prater watters, n f luct them, be laid the plan of a more im- 
pertant:defign with reſpect to himfelf, aud ti his enemies (): This he put in execurion (z) Sir Francis 


an the twenty-fourth of March 1572, on which day he ſailed from Plymouth, himſelf in Pre Ig i. 
a ſhip called the Paſcha, of the burthen of ſeventy tons, and his brother John Drake in cho, Preacher, 
the Swan, of twenty five tons burthen, their whole ſtrength conſiſting of no more than 242% Furs 
ſeventy- three, men and: boys; and, with this inconſiderable force, on the twenty-ſecond publiſhed by Sir 
of July he attacked the town'of Nombre de Dios, which then ſerved the Spaniards for Bras in. be. 
the ſame purpoſes. (thou not ſo conyeniently) as thoſe for which they now uſe Porto Phe. | 
Bello. He tool it in a few hours by ſtorm, notwithſtanding a very dangerous wound he 
received in the action; yet after all they. were no great gainers, but, after a very briſk 
action, were obliged to themſelves to their ſhips with very little booty. His next 
attempt was to plunder the mules laden with filver, which paſſed from Venta Cruz to 
Nombre de Dios; but in this ſcheme too he was diſappointed. However, he attacked 
the town of Venta Cruz, carried it, and got ſome little plunder. In their return they un- 
expectedly met with a firing of fifty mules laden with plate, of which they carried off as 
much as they could, and buried the reſt. In thefe expeditions he was very much aſſiſted 

by a nation of Indians, who then were, and yet are, engaged in a perpetual war with the 

Spaniards. The Prince, or Captain of theſe le at this time, was named Pedro, to 

whom Captain Drake preſented a fine cutlaſs which he wore, and to which he ſaw the In- 

dian had a mind. Pedro, in return, gave him four large wedges of gold, all theſe Captain 

Drake. thre w inte the common ſtock, with this remarkable expreſſion, That he thought 

it but juſt, that ſuch as bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage, on his credit, ſhould 
| © ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.“ Then embarking his men with all 

the wealth he had obtained, which was very conſiderable, he bore away for England, and 

was ſo fortunate as to fail. in twenty-three days from Florida to the Iſles of Scilly, and 

thence, without any accident, to Plymouth, where he arrived the ninth of Auguſt 1573 

(5). Fis ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable behaviour towards his on- (5) See that re- 

ers, gained him a high reputation, and the uſe he made of his riches ſtil! a greater; for, Sen i . 

fitting out three ſtout frigates, at his own expence, he failed with them to Ireland, where, aas, p. 351. 
under Walter Earl of Eflex.(the unfortunate father of that ſtill more unfortunate Earl, who was ee, 40d Spe. 
beheaded) he ſerved as a volunteer, and did many: TY 


his noble patron 
him under his protect 
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a cook, and bad gained great reputation by his llant 
behaviour in the laſt voyage under hang. believed he 


had a ee Drake's ſcheme, and d 
rehand with him in the execution HH; 
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1 ” of 
3 
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| owners, diſſipated theſe apprehenfions, as well as raiſed 
his own character; fo that at his return from his ſecond 
voyage, he found it no difficult matter to raiſe ſuch. a 
ſtrength, as might enable him to perform what he had 


(1) Annals, 
Þ 35% 


ul, b. $07, 


(3) Stowe's An. (8). 


long meditated in his awn mind, but which he never 
would have been able to effect, but by purſuing this 
Ne in 
utc wing to hin @ force ent.] We 
have — in 1 text, that af | Fl the 
firſt Engliſhman at leaſt, fo far as we know, that had fo 
much as a ſight of the South-Seas ; and, as Mr Camden 
remarks, he was ſo inflamed with that fight, as to have 
no reſt in his 'own mind till he had accompliſhed his 
purpoſe of failing an Eng ſhip in thoſe ſeas (7). He 
was not, however, ſo forward as to tell this to all the 
world, becauſe *he foreſaw that ſuch an undertaking 
would be attended with many difficulties 3 that the na- 
Vigation was new, and requized much confideration be- 


fore it was attempted ;.that the Spaniards were ſuffi- 


ciently alarmed by his laſt attempt, and that it would being acquainted with no more than way, pu | 

be highly raſh for him to adventur apon ſuch an enter- throughout all the Weſt of England, that Oxenlagywas ** 5 | 

— without having the ſanction of publick authority. failed upon ſome ſuch deſign, brought his own F — 
'hile he meditated this great d in bis own mind, to. bear by the means mentioned in the text (10), all (10)Stowe's Aa- 

without communicating it to any, he took care to pro- eaſily obtained a force ſufficient to accompliſh it, which, nals, p. 639. 


cure the beſt lights he could to engage ſeveral bold and 
active men to ander him wherever he went, and 
by a well timed diſplay of publick ſpirit, made himſelf 

nown to, and gained ſome friends at, Court 
But while he was thus wiſely and warily contriv- 


ing what he afterwards ſo happily one Jobn 
Oxenham, who had ſerved 3 and 


de 
ing i 75, this man failed in a bark*oE one hur 

ed and. Fry tons burthen, with ſeventy Þ 5 
lows to Nombre de Dios, where laying has ark ap 
creek, he marched croſs the Iſthmus, ' with his eaanp, 
nions, got into the South-Seas with fore [too 
two Spaniſh ſhips with an immenſe treaſure "your 
filver ; but wanting Drake's abilities” and geverol 
though he was little if at all, infa us Um 
rage, fell out with bis men, wick 
delay in his return, that the Sp 
covered the treaſure, after 
at length took him and ſome on 
3 of a commiſſion to A er aro, 

nged as pyrates (9). Caper loyt's 
he had auh knowleage of ts iff e An 


all things confidered, muſt at this day appear a very, 
. ry event, more eſpecially if we conſider hy 
he never diſcloſed his real intention after he had his 
commiſſion, nor indeed could diſcloſe it with fafety, 
and yet made all his preparations ſo judiciouſly, that it 
does not appear any other 8 met with 
fewer diſcouragements than he, who performed wy 
| e 


1792 
undertaking, conliſted of: the * 
the burthen of one hundred tons; the E 
tain John Winter; the Marygold, a barle 


tons. under Cap; 

ot chirty tons, commanded by CapmicnJoka 

Thomas; the Swan, a fly-boat of fifty tons, under Captain John Cheſter ; the Chri- 

88 ſtopher, a pinnace of fifteen tons, under Captain 


embarked no more than one hundred ſixty- four 


La 
Haklvyt $ 


Voyages, Vol. 
— wg declared, but 2 out to be for Alexandria, 
wing: 10: he intended for 


America. Thus equipped, 
three in the aftemoen, he ſailed from Ply 


(»)Camden's An- fou 
nals, p. 354 : 


equinoctial, the fifth of Apeil he made the coaſt of Brazil in go N. L. and entered the 
where he- loſt the company 
again, and having taken out of them all the proviſions they had on board, he turned them 
adrift. On the twenty-ninth of May he entered the port of St Julian's, where he did 
the leaſt commendable action of his life, in. executing Mr John Doughty, a man next in 


(e) See the rela- river De la Plata, 
tion in Hakluyt, 
Vol. III. p. 733- 
All which is 
omitted in the 
reviſed account 


in Purchas, ©. authority to himſelf; in which, however, he preſerved a great appearance of juſtice ( 
referred, [D. On the tw-entieth of Auguſt he entered the Streights of Magellan, on eme 


the light of bis own judgment, and at the expence of 


private perſons who had an entire confidence in him. 
[D] 4 great appearance of uſftice.}) This is by 
1 in the life of our 


much the moſt remarkable 


hero in reference to his moral character, and for which; 
as we ſhall ſee, he has been very ſeverely cenſured. 
We will firſt ſtate the matter of fact briefly and plainly, 
then mention the ſurmĩſes which have been raifed there- 


11) See the re- 
ion of this c engaged in the ſervice to a 

ing in the bay, he called a kind of Coun- 

p. 733. cil of War, or rather Court Martial, where he expoſed 

Enzliſh Hero, or his commiſſion, by which the 

Sir Francis Drake power of life and death, which was delivered him with 

revived, p. 71. this remarkable ex from her own mouth: V. 


Voyage in Hak- * 
luyt, Vol. III. 


ro next to charge Mr John Doughty, who 
had been ſecond in command during the whole voyage, 
when Drake was preſent, and firſt in his abſence, with 
Plowing the deſtruction of the undertaking, and the 
der of his perſon. He ſaid, he had the firſt notice 

of this 's bad intentions before he left Eng- 
nd, but that be was in hopes his behaviour 2 

im would ingui * — diſpoſitions, if there 
had d dach in the information: he then ap- 
— — to the whole aſſembly, and fo 


* 


% # 
. 


the kindneſs and cordiality of a bro- 
Which chafge he ſupported by producing papers 
| his own hand, to which Mr Doughty added a 
full and free confeſſion; after this the captain, or as in 
the language of thoſe times, he is called, the General, 


itted the place, telling the aſſembly he expected that 


* ſhould paſs a verdict upon him, for he would be no 
judge in his own cauſe. Camden, as the reader will 
ſee, ſays, that he tried him by a jury, but other ac- 
counts affirm, that the whole forty perſons of which the 
court was compoſed, acjedged dias to death, and gave 
this in v.ritinz under their Bands and ſeals, leaving the 


DRA K E 


ſhips ; the Pelichn, commanded by irinfelf}' © 
irabeth+Vice-Admiral-cighty: nd 


ſions for ſo long and dangerous a voyage z the intent of which, however, was not open 


on” the fifteenth of November 1377, about 
| mouth; but 2 heavy ſtorm taking him as ſoon 
as he was out of port, forced him, in a very bad condition, into Falmouth, .to. refit; 
which having'expeditiouſly performed, he again 
owing ). On the twenty-fifth of the ſame month he fell in with the coaſt of Bar. 
bary, and, on the twenty-ninth, with Cape Verd z the thirteenth. of March he 


time and manner of it to the General. kr Doughty 


himſelf ſaid, that he defired rather to die by the hands 


went with the Gerietal, from the 


granted him the - 
_* mutineers. In this very place, John Doughty, an 


5 accuſed ; he next expoſed his practices 
a tighe they left England, while he lived to- 


Wwl_T TC Cs2acno ud is.a eo io,04a4 in 6.6: 2 


mit ; that he ſubmitted patiently 
received the ſacrament with Drake, 


1 

% z , 
»* cw OS 
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hetnas Moon (m). In this fleet were 
men, and all the neceſſary provi. 


though all men ſuſpected, and many knew, 
put to ſea the thirteenth of December 


paſſed the 
of two of his Hips; but meeting them 


fifth 


of juſtice than to be his own executioner. . Upon this, 
Captain Drake having maturely weighed the whole 
matter, preſented three points to Mr *s choice. 
Firſt, to be executed upon the iſland where they were, 
next to be ſet a ſhore on the main land, or, laſtly, to be 
ſent home to abide the juſtice of his country. He de- 
fired he might have--till the next day to confider of 
theſe, which was allowed him, and then giving his 
reaſons for rejecting the two laſt, he declared that he 
made the firſt his choice, and having received the ſacra- 
| ds of Mr Francis 
Fletcher, Chaplain to the Fleet, and made a full con- 
fefion ; his head was cut off with an ax; by the Pro- 


ain year en. 
who. was joined 
King of Spain, to be 


12) Sit Wilian 


upon Dh n ſays of this T 
trankdAion (1 "> me ; — into (13) Aoral, Li. 
© the mouth of the River of Plate, he ſaw ani ite p. 354. 


* number of ſea calves. Prom thence failing into the 
* haven of St Julian, he found a gibbet ſet up as is 
* thought by Magellan for the puniſhment of certain 
* induſtrious and Rtoat man, and the next unto Drake, 
was called to his trial for raiſing a mutiny in the 
fleet, found guilty by twelve men after the Engliſh 
manner, and condemned to death, which he fuf- 
fered undauntedly, being eaded, having firſt re- 
ceived the Holy Communion with Drake. And in- 
deed, the moſt impartial perſons in the feet were of 
opinion that he had ated ſeditiouſiy, and that 
ke cut him off as an emulator of his glory, 
and one that regarded not {9 much, who he himſelf 
excelled in commendations for ſea matters, as who 
he thought might equal him. Vet wanted there not 
ſome who pretending to underſtand things better than 
others, gave out that Drake had, in charge from 
Leiceſter to take off Doughty upon any pretence 
whatever, becauſe he had reported that the Earl of 
Eſſex was made away by the cunning | ractices of 
that Earl.” We find this matter touched in ſeveral 
other books, and particularly in two, which were writ- 
ten on ſe to expoſe the Earl of Leiceſter, and 
perhaps deſerving the leſs credit for that reaſon (14): 
It may be off-red in defence of Sir Francis Prake, b. 41s 
that this man was openly put to death, after as Fair 2 Leicrber Chu 
trial as the circumſtances of time and place would per- Stans: 11% 11} 
to his ſentence, 
whom he embra 
Beſides theſe, there 
conlideration. 
J 


immediately before his execution. 
are two points which deſerve particul 
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| Gfth of September he paſſed them, having then only his own ſhip, which, in the South 0-08 . 
Seas, he new named the Hind; on the twenty - fifth of November he came to Machao, in , 
the latitude of thirty degrees, where he had appointed a rendezvous in caſe his ſhips ſe- 5 
parated: but Captain Winter having repaſſed the Streights, was returned to England. by 4 
Thence he continued his voyage along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, taking all opportuni- | | 


ties of ſeizing Spaniſh ſhips, or of landing, and attacking them on ſhore, till his crew 
were ſated with plunder, and then coaſting North America, to the height of forty-eight 
degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage back into our ſeas on that fide, which is the 
ſtrongeſt proof of his conſummate ſkill, and invincible courage; for, if ever ſuch a paſ- 
| ſage be found to the northward, this, in all probability, will be the method ; and we can 

ſcarce conceive a clearer teſtimony of an undaunted ſpirit, than attempting diſcoveries 

after ſo long, ſo hazardous, and ſo fatiguing a voyage (p). Here, being diſappointed of /p) Sir Willan 
what he ſought, he landed, and called the country New Albici, taking poſſeſſion of it — * na 
in the name, and for the uſe, of Queen Elizabeth; and, having careened his ſhip, ſer de home re- 


fail from thence on the twenty-ninth of September 1579, for the Moluccas. The reaſon — 4 wal 

of Captain Drake's chuſing this paſſage round, rather than returaing by, the Streights of pier's Voyages. 

Magellan, was, partly, the danger of being attacked at a great diſadvantage by the 

Spaniards, partly the lateneſs of the ſeaſon,” whence dangerous ſtorms and hurricanes 

were to be apprehended (q). Perhaps too he gave out amongſt his ſeamen, that he was () Se all the 

deterred by the confident, though falſe, report of the Spaniards, that the Streights „ i 

could not be re [E]. On the thirteenth af October he fell in with certain iſlands, ute def te- 

inhabited by the moſt barbarous people he had met with in all his voyage. On the fourth . _ 
of November he had ſight of the Moluccas, and coming to Ternate, was extreamly well „ 
received by the King thereof, who appears, from the moſt authentick relations of this 

voyage, to have been a wiſe and polite Prince. On the tenth of December he made Ce- 


lebes, where his ſnip unfortunately ran on a rock the ninth of January following, whence 


(!5) Se obſerya« 
non on the paſ- 
into the 
South-Seas by 
te Streights of 
F. Migellan, to- 
er with an 
2 of the 
oyages made 
through them 
— to Sir John 
AF 


for endeavourin 


beyond all expectation, and in a manner miraculouſly, they got off, and continued their 


Firſt, that in ſuch expeditions, ftri& diſcipline and le- 
gal ſeverity are often abſolutely neceſſary. Secondly, 
that as to the Earl of Eſſex, for whoſe death Doughty 
had expreſſed concern, he was Drake's firſt patron, and 
it is therefore very improbable he ſhould deſtroy a man 
to detect his murther. We may add 
to all this, if liberty may be indulged to conjectures, 
that this man preſuming upon the Earl of Leiceſter's fa- 
vour, (who very probably impoſed him upon Drake to 


de rid of him) was from thence encouraged to form 


deſigns 4 Drake, and this might alſo be the rea- 
ſon which hindered him from inclining to an abſolute 


pardon, as doubting whether it was poſſible to truſt 


one who had fo far abuſed his confidence already, and 
whoſe known intereſt with ſo great a man, might al- 
ways enable him to find inftruments, in caſe he was 
wicked enough to enter upon freſh intrigues, Al this 
however, is ſubmitted entirely to the reader's judg- 
ment; fince it is our defign only to furniſh proper lights 
from the intelligence which has come to our hands, but 
by no means to aim at impoſing our ſenſe of things 
upon the publick. K 

(E] That the Streights could not be repaſſed] In 
ſpreading this report, the Spaniards certainly acted 
very wiſely, for it intimidated even the boldeſt navi- 
gators of other nations from attempting this paſſage, 
from an apprehenſion, that when they were once in 
thoſe. ſeas, they ſhould never get out again, but either 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards from whom they 
could hope no mercy, or periſh by famine before they 
could poſfibly reach the Eaſt-Indies (15). It is very 
evident from Captain Drake's conduct, for we have no 
other way left of coming at his ſentiments, that he had 
maturely weighed all theſe things before he left Eng- 


land. He cartied five ſhips with him to Port St Julian, 


that the people might be more at their eaſe, and have 
greater plenty of proviſions ; but when he came thither 
he broke up two of them, that there might be leſs 
danger of ſeparating in ftrange ſeas,” which th&gh it 
failed him,, was nevertheleſs a juſt precaution. In the 
next place it appears, that he had formed a deſign 
of returning by a new paſſage, ,which tho' often 
attempted on the other fide, no Engliſhman could 
ever have thought to have tried in this manner, be- 
Cauſe till he opened the way, none had the leaſt notion 
of entering theſe ſeas. Laſtly, he had taken great care 
to victual himſelf properly, that if this deſign failed, as 
it did, he might be in a condition to follow the exam- 


courſe. 


Streights of Magellan, which however, were actually 

repaſſed by Captain John Winter, though Drake and 

his company could know nothing of this at that time. 

But that Captain Drake could not apprehend any im- 

poſſibility in the thing itſelf, we may be aſſured from 

hence, that in this very voyage he had not only paſſed 

the ſtreights, but had alſo been driven back again, not 

through the ſtreights indeed, but in the open ſea, of 

which we have a very diſtinct account given us from 

his own mouth, by his relation Sir Richard Hawkins, 

which is very curious, and well deſerves the reader's 

notice (16): In all the Streights it ebbeth and floweth (16) Ot @rrations 
more or leſs, and in many places it riſeth very little, in his Voyage ts 
but in ſome Bays where are great in-draughts, it riſes che mo "_ 
eight or ten feet, and doubtleſs farther in more. 3 
* If a man be furniſhed with wood and water and the 

wind good, he may keep the main ſea, and go round 

about the Streights to the ſouthwards, and it is the 

* ſhorter way; for beſides the experience which we 

© made, that all the ſouth part of the Streights is but 

* iſlands, many times having the ſea open. I remem- 

ber that Sir Francis Drake told me, that having 

© ſhot the Streights, a ſtorm took him firft at North- 

© Weſt, and afterwards vered about to the South- 

* Weſt, which continued with him many days with 

* thatextremity, that he could not open any fail, and 

that at the end of the ſtorm he found himſelf in fif 

degrees, which was ſufficient teſtimony and proc 

* that he was beaten round about the Streights, for the 

* leaſt height of the Streights is in fifty two degrees and 

fifty minutes, in which ſtand the two entrances or 

* mouths. And moreover, he faid, that ſtanding 
about when the wind changed, he was not wellable to 
double the ſouthermoſt ifland, and fo anchored under 

© the lee of it; and going aſhore, carried a compaſs 
with him, and ſeeking out the ſouthermoſt part of 

the iſland, caſt himſelf down upon the uttermoſt , 
« point groveling, and fo reached out his body over it. 
Soon after he embarked, where he acquainted his 
people that he had been upon the ſoutherggoſt known 
fand in the world, and further to the — upon 
it than any of them, or any man as yet knowh. 
* Theſe teſtimonies may ſuffibe for this truth unto all, 
© but ſuch as are incredulous, and will believe nothing 
© but what they ſee ; for my part, I am of opinion, 
that the Streight is navigable all the year long, al- 
though the beſt time be in November, December, 
and January, and then the winds are more favour- 


ar 
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ple of Magellan. In order to encourage his people to able, which at other times are variable as in all nar- | 
this, he ſeemed to give credit to the opinion propagated * row ſeas.” | | 
by the Spaniards, of the great danger in repaſſing the 
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courſe. On the ſixteenth of March he arrived at Java Major, thence he intended to 
have for Malacca, but found himſelf obliged, to alter his | ap and think of 

G Hakluy's returning directly home (r). On the twenty-fifth of March 1580, he put this deſign in 
nr. execution; and, on the fifteenth of June, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope. having 
then on board his ſhip fifty-ſeven men, and. but three caſks of water, On the twelfth of 
July he paſſed the Line, reached the coaſt of Guinea on the ſixteenth, and there watered, 
On the 11th of September he made the iſland of Tercera, and, on the 3d day of Novem- 
ber, the ſame year, entered the harbour of Plymouth. In this voyage he compleatly ſur. 
(+) Purchas's Pi- rounded the globe, which no Commander in Chief had done before (5) [F]. His ſucces 
grime, Vol-I- in the voyage, and the immenſe maſs of wealth he brought home, railed much diſcourſe 
Hakluyt, vel. throughout the kingdom, ſome highly commending, and ſome as Joudly decrying him. 
UI. 2.74% The former alledged, that his exploit was not only honourable to himſelf, dut to his coun- 
try; that it would eſtabliſh our reputation for maritime ſkill in foreign nations, and raiſe 
a uſeful ſpirit of emulation at home; and that as to the money, our Merchants having 
ſuffered deeply from the faithleſs practices of the Spaniards, there was nothing more juft 
than that the nation ſhould receive the benefit of Drake's repriſals., The other party 
alledged, that, in fact, he was no better than a pyrate ; that, of all others, it leaſt be- 
came a trading nation to encourage ſuch practices; that-it was not only a direct breach of 
all our late treaties with Spain, but likewiſe of our old leagues with the houſe of Burgun- 
dy; and that the conſequences would be much more fatal than the benefits reaped from it 
(0% Carden's An: could be advantageous. Things continued in this uncertainty during the remainder of the 
year 1580, and the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. At length they took a better wm; 
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nals, p. 38 1. 1 | 0 
ein“ Nl for, on the fourth of April 1581, her Majeſty going to Deptford in Kent, went on board 


Tracts, p. 400. 
Stowe's Annals, 


Capt. Drake's ſhip, where after dinner ſhe conferred on him the honour of knighthaod, and 


p. 689. declared her abſolute approbation of all that he had done, to the confuſion of his enemies, 
-— age and to the great joy of his friends (z). She likewiſe gave directions for the . preſervation 


of his ſhip, that it might remain a monument of his own and his country's glary. In 
(=) See MrCow- proceſs of time the veſſel decaying, it was broken up, but a chair, made of the planks, 
3 preſented to the Univerſity of Oxford, and is ſtill preſerved (u) [(G]. In 1585 he 


1680. p. 8, 42. 


3 


emulating Magellan, and highly probable it is, chat if 
Captain Drake had fully diſcloſed his deſign, he had 
not been more fortunate than the reſt. His cou 
therefore may well be admired, who durſt endeavour 
an — 147 the declaring of which had infallibly 
deſtroyed it ; his ſagacity in navigating ſeas, wholly 
unknown, as well in his return, as in his going out, 
for not a man on board his ſhip- had ever ſeen the Cape 
of Good Hope, can hardly be enough admired. His 
intrepidity in failing ſo far to the North, in hopes of 
coming that way hame was very ſurprizing, and the 
methods he took through all the voyage, to keep his 
people ſteady, in full ſpirits, and for the moſt part in 
good health, muſt give us a very high idea of his capa- 
City ; and therefore, we need not at all wonder that 
upon his coming to England, his fame roſe to ſuch a 
height, as to provoke envy as well as praiſe. 

G] And is flill preſerved.) It is obſerved by Mr 
Camden, that when the Queen went to dine on board the 
Golden Hind, taere was ſuch a concourſe of people, 
that the wooden bridge over which they paſſed broke, 


IF] Which no Commander in Chief had dane before. 

The firſt into whoſe thoughts the poſſibility of this en- 

tered, was the celebrated Chriſtopher Columbus, whoſe 

knowledge in the art of navigation, when one conſiders 

the defects in Philoſophy and Aſtronomy in his time, 

17) See his life appears perfectly amazing (17). Sir John Cabot, fa- 
written by his ther to Sebaſtian Cabot, who was contemporary with 
__ _ 24 Columbus, comprehended his principles perfectly, 
Churchill's Col. which induced him to propoſe to our King Henty the 
k&.-of Voyages. Seventh, the finding a North-Weſt Paſſage. Ferdinand 
| Magellan, a Portugueſe by birth, offered his ſervice to 
the Crown of Spain, and propoſed ſearching far a paſ- 

ſage to the South, which was accepted. He failed 

from St Lucar, September the twentieth, 1519, he 

found and paſſed the Streights, which bear his name 

the next year, but in his return was killed in the Eaſt- 

Indies. His ſhip came back ſafe to Spain, and as this 

was the firſt, ſo it was the only example that Captain 

Drake had to encourage him in his deſign ; and to bal- 

lance this, there were a multitude of unfortunate at- 

tempts afterwards. In 1527, the Spaniards ſent 


Garcia de Loaiſa, a Knight of Malta, with a ſquadron 
of ſeven ſhips to follow the route of Magellan. He 
paſſed the Streights indeed, loſt ſome of his ſhips in the 
South-Seas, others put into the Ports of New Spain, 
and only his veſſel and another reached the Eaſt-Indies, 


and upwards of an hundred perſons fell into the river, 
by which accident, however, there was nobody hurt, 
as if, ſays he, that ſhip had been built under ſome 
lucky conſtellation. Upon this occaſion, the following 
verſes made by the ſcholars of Wincheſter College, 


(% Camden 
Annals, P. 37 


Where himſelf and all his people periſhed. Another 
fquadran of ſeven ſhips fitted out by the Biſhop of Pla- 
cCentia, had no better fortune; for having reached the 
South-Seas, they were ſo diſcouraged, they pro- 
ceeded no further. In 1526, the Genoefe ſent two 
ſhips to paſs theſe Streights, of which, one was caſt away, 
and the other returned home without effeAing any 
thing. Sebaſtian Cabot, in the ſervice of the crown of 
Portugal, made the like trial, but not being able to 
find the Streights, returned into the River of Plate. 
Americus Veſpuſius, from whom the new world re- 
any it name, undertook to perform in the ſervice 
of the Crown of Portugal, what Cabot had promiſed, 
but this vain man was Hill more unlucky, for he could 
not find either the Streights, or the River of Plate. 
Some years after, the Spaniards equipped a ſtout ſqua- 
dron under the command of Simon de Alcaſara, but 
before they reached the height of the Streights, the 


were nailed to the mainmaſt (19). 


Plus Ultra, Herculeis inſeribas, Drace, Colymnis, 
Et magno, dicas, Hercule majar ero. 


In Engliſh thus, 


His pillars paſs'd thou DxAkE may'ſt boldly claim, 
Than Heacurks the great, a greater name. | 


Drace, pererrati quem novit terminus anbis, 
Auemque fimul mundi vidit uterque Polus ; 

Si taceant hominet, facient te fidera notum. 
Sol neſcit comitis non memor e e ſui. 


Which may be rendered, 


(18) See large ſailors mutinied, and obliged their commander to re- nr Hs 4 Sou den- 2 a 
2 22 turn (18). Such repeated misfortunes diſcouraged even Thou at like diſtance both the Poles P 
akioye: 2 the ableſt and boldeſt ſeaman, ſo that from this time, Were mankind mute, the ſlars thy fame would blaze, 
Purchas. both Spaniards and ſtrangers dropped all thoughts of And Phœbus ſing his old companion's praiſe. 


Digna 


> 


- 


- 
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* ſo happily conducted as this, with reſpect to reputation or profit (y) ; and there- 
ore 


Digna Ratis que flet radiantibus inchta flellis 3 
Supremo cœli vertice digna Radis. 
© Thus tranſlated, 
Amidſt the fars, thy Snir were fitly plac'd, 
And fars in gracing it, be doubly grac'd. 


The fame learned author in another famous work of his 
(*), takes notice ofa circumſtance very extraordinary in 
ic; that we ſhould have paſſed it by in a writer of leſs 
credic ; but what Camden thought fit to record of —_ 
happeni juſtly 


ng in his own time, it might be 
thought à fault in us to omit. Speaking of the Shire 
of Buchan in Scotland, he ſays: It is hardly worth 


* while to mention the Clayks, a ſort of Geeſe, which 


* are believed by ſome with great admiration, to grow 
upon trees on this coaſt, and in other piaces, and 
when they are ripe to fall down into the ſea, becauſe 
neither their neſts nor egg can any where be found. 
But they whe ſaw the ſhip in which Sir Francis 
Drake failed round the world, when it was laid up in 

© the river Thames, could teſtify that little birds bred 
in the old rotten keels of ſhips, ſince a great number 
of ſuch, without life and feathers, ſtack cloſe to the 
out- ſide of the keel of that ſhip. Tet I ſhould think 


2mden's 
L. 


* that the generati oktheſe birds, was not from the 
* logs of wood, the ſea, termed by the poets, 
* the Parent of all thitigs/” But to proceed in our 
narration. 


Time that deſtroys all things, having 


made great breaches in this ſhip, which for many years 


had been contemylated with juſt admiration at Dept- 


ford, it was at length broke up, and a chair made out 


of the planks was, by John Davies, Eſq; preſented to 
the Univerſity of Oxford, u which the famous 
Abrabam Cowley made the following epigram, that 
neither the hero nor his veſſel might want the aſſiſtance 


of the Muſes to render them immortal (20) : 


20) Comley's 
ol, II 


Works, v 
. To this great ſhip, which round the world has run, 
And mattht in race, the chariot of the ſun ; 

This Pythagorean ſhip (for it may claim) 
Without preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a name. 
By knowledge once, and transformation now 
In her new ſhape, this ſacred port allow, 


1 * 


- 


. 
” 
, * 


gham, High Admiral of England : here his fortune favoured him as 
| remarkably as eyer, for he made prize of a very large galleon, commanded by Don Pedro S'92*+ Annals; 
de Valdez, who yielded on the bare mention of his name. In this veſſel fifty thouſand © * 
| ducats were diſtributed among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, which preſerved that love they had 
always borne to their valiant Commander. It muſt not, however, be diſſembled, that, 


through 


relation to this celebrated ſhip, which is ſo ſtrange in it- 


ſizes fitted out by the 
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(% Haklyyt, 
Vol. III. p. 534. 
Sir Wm. Mon- 


nals, p. 353- 
Stowe's Annals, 


y) Stowe's An- —*4 
nals, p. 808. | 
Sir Wrm. Mog- | 


Drake and his ſhip, could not have wiſh'd from fate, 
An happier tation, or more bleſt eſtate : 

For lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in Heaven. 


To this, let us add another hitherto unpubliſhed, 


Thy glory DxAK , extenſive as thy mind, 


No time ſhall tarniſh, and no limits bind: 
What greater — thus to match the Sux 
| Runnihg that Race, which cannot be outrun. 
Wide as the Wortp thou compaſs ' ſpreads thy 
Fame, 
And with that Won p, an equal date ſhall claim. 


[H] Since it always wented itſelf in ſervice to the 
12 It muſt be obſerved, that though in his 
voyage round the world, our gallant ſeaman had the 
Queen's commiſſion, yet he had not the honour to 
command any of the Queen's ſhips. But in the expedi- 
tion of 1585, Sir Francis Drake went on board one Man 
of War, and his Vice-Admiral, Frobiſher, was in an- ; 
other (21). In this laſt enterprize, in 1587, he had (7) See the ſe- 
four of the Queen's = and twenty fix ſail of ſeveral vera! — ourtogſ 
erchants of London; ſo that if — * 

we conſider the erpectations which his former ſucceſſes "Te 
had raiſed, his having now ſeveral intereſts to ſerve, and 
thoſe in a manner oppoſite to each other, one cannot 
but admit, that this fortune was very fingular, as well 
as his conduct great, that could give full ſagisfaction to 
all. Yet this he did in fo high a degree, that Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon confeſſes in his naval trads, envy herſelf 
knew not what to object, either to the m nt, or 
the iſſue of this voyage (22). If therefore Sir Francis (22) Naval 
Drake bage his a little higher upon his return, it Tracts, p. 170. 
was highly pardonable, and all that we find objected to 
him, is no more than this, that in the ſoldier like lan- 

ge of that time, he very merrily called this, burn 
ing the King of Spain's beard (23). This expreſſion (z) Pann's 
was indeed blunt and coarſe enough, and yet there is Works, Vol. III. 
ſomething in it expreſſive ; it is on all hands allowed b 523: 
that he did infinite miſchief, and retarded thereby the 
coming of the Armada for a whole year. 728 
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luyt's 
Voyages, Vol. I. 


o . . . 


d 


the Hanſe towns, neglected it, which occaſioned the Admiral's following the 


through an overſight of his, the Admiral ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken 
(a)Camden's An- enemy; for e being appointed, the firſt night of the en ment, to carry 
nab, v. 365,573 for the direction of the Engliſh fleet, he, being in full X fo 


* the 
lights 
ging to 
iſh 


purſuit of ſome hulks belon 


38 lights, and remaining almoſt in the centre of their fleet till morning. However, boa ſuc. 

Monſon's Naval Ceeding ſervices ſufficiently effaced the memory of this miſtake, the greateſt execution 

oy Holi done on the flying Spaniards being performed by the ſquadron under his command (a) [I]. 
cad, 


The next year he commanded as Admiral at ſea the fleet ſent to reſtore Don Antonio King 


f arti- . . a 
= o'r. of Portugal, the command of the land- forces being given to Sir John Norris. They were 
— 57. hardly got out to ſea before the Commanders differed, though it is on all hands agreed, 
of Eſſex, that there never was an Admiral better diſpoſed with reſpect to ſoldiers, than Sir Francis 
: Drake, 
[1] Being performed by the ſquadron under his com- cabbin, ſending the reſt of his company to Plymouth 
mand.) We will begin this note with obſerving, that Drake's ſoldiers were well recompenſed with the plun- 
a little before this formidable Spaniſh armament put to der of this ſhip, wherein they found fifty-five thouſand 
ſea, the Ambaſſador of his Catholick Majeſty had the ducats of gold, which they joyfully ſhared amongſt 
confidence to propound to Queen Elizabeth, in Latin them (26). This Don Pedro Valdez remained above (4; 
yerſe, the terms upon which ſhe might hope for peace ; two years Sir Francis Drake's priſoner in England, and (70) Engl | 
(24) Holy State, which, with an Engliſh tranſlation by the facetious when he was releaſed, paid him for his own and his 
p. 303. Dr Fuller (24), we will preſent to the view of the 


two N liberties, a ranſom of three thouſand five 
hundred pounds (27). The Spaniards, notwithſtanding (2 Supxi 1, 
their loſs was ſo great, and their defeat ſo notorious, nab, Val ll. 
took great pains to propagate falſe ſtories, which in P. 523. 
ſome places gained ſo much credit as to hide their Lg f Si Fav 
ſhame. This provoked all good Engliſhmen, and. 
amongſt them, none more than Sir Francis Drake 
who, to ſhew that he could upon occaſion draw his 
pen as well as his ſword, vouchſafed this refutation of 
their romances (28): * They were not aſhamed to Pub» (28'Strypes l. 
* liſh in ſundry languages in print, great victories in nab, VI. 11, 
words: which they pretended to have obtained a- P. 53", 53k 
0 | pn. pres, and ſpread the ſame in a moſt falſe 
* ſort over all parts of France, Italy, and elſewhere ; 
when, ſhortly after, it was happily manifeſted in 
* deed to all nations, how their navy, which they 
© termed invincible, conſiſting of one hundred and 
«.forty ſail of 2 not only of their own kingdom, 
but ſtrengthened with the greateſt argoſies, Pot 
* carracks, florentines, and large hulks of other coun- 
* tries, were b "thirty of her. Majeſty's own ſhips of 
war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wiſe, 
valiant, and advanta conduct of the Lord Charles 
Howard, High-Admiral of England, beaten and 
ſhuffled together even from the Lizard in Cornwall, 
firſt to Portland, where they ſhamefully left Don Pe- 
dro de Valdes with his mighty ſhip 3 from Portland to 
Calais, where they loſt Hugh de Moncado, with the 
lies of which he was Captain ; and from Calais 
riven with ſquibs from their anchors, were chaſed 
out of the ſight of England, round about Scotland 
and Ireland. Where, for the ſympathy of their re- 
ligion, hoping to find ſuccour and aſſiſtance, a great 
part of them were cruſhed againſt the rocks, and 
thoſe other that landed, being very many in number, 
were, notwithſtandi broken, ſlain, and taken. 
And fo ſent from vi to village, coupled in hal- 
ters, to be ſhipped into England, where her Majeſty, 
of her princely and invincible diſpaſition, diſdaining 
to. put them to death, and ſcorning either to retain 


reader, the rather, becauſe it appears that Drake's ex- 
peditions to the Weſt-Indies makes a part of this meſ- 
ſage. The verſes are theſe: 


Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas : 
Quz Dracus eripuit nunc reſtituentur opportet : 
Quas pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas : 
Relligio Papæ fac reſtituetur ad unguem. 


In Engliſh. 

Theſe to you are our commands, 

Send no help to the Netherlands ; 

Of the treaſure took by Drake, 
| Reſtitution you muſt make ; 

And thoſe abbies build anew 

Which your father overthrew. 

If for any peace you hope, 

In all points reftore the Pope. 


The Queen's extempore return: 


Ad Græcas, bone Rex, fient mandata calendas. 


Worthy King, know this your will, 
4 At Latter Lammas we'll fulfil. 


There is a letter ſtill preſerved by Strype, written by 
Sir Francis Drake to the Lord High-Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, dated jure 6, 1588, wherein he acquaints him, 
that the Spaniards were approaching, and that though 
their ſtrength outwent report, yet the chearfulneſs and 
courage which the Lord Admiral expreſſed, gave all 
who had the honour to ſerve under him aſſurance of 
victory. This compliment, which ſure was very well 
turned, proved alſo a prophecy, which Sir Francis had 
his ſhare in fulfilling (25). On the twenty-ſecond of 
July, Sir Francis obſerving a great Spaniſh ſhip, com- 


(25) This letter 
was formerly a- 
mong the Lord 
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Burleigh's Ma- manded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who was reputed the or entertain them, they were all ſent back again to 
nuſeripts. projector of this invaſion, floating at a diſtance from their countries, to witneſs and recount the worthy 
Strype's Annals, both fleets, ſent his pinnace to ſummon thoſe who were * atchievement of their invincible and dreadful na- 
Vel. III. pe 523+ on board to yield; Valdez, to maintain his credit and + Of which the number of ſoldiers, the fear- 


pretence to valour, returned, that they were four hun- 
dred and fifty ſtrong, that he himſelf was Don Pedro, 
and ſtood much upon his honour, and thereupon pro- 
pounded ſeveral conditions upon which he was willing 
to yield: but the Vice-Admiral replied that he had no 
leiſure, to garley, but if he thought fit inſtantly to yield 

| he might, if not he ſhould ſoon find that Drake was no 
coward. Pedro hearing it was Drake, whoſe name was 
ſo tegrible to the Spaniards, preſently yielded, and, 
with forty-fix of his attendants, came aboard Sir Fran- 
cis's ſhip, where, giving him the ſolemn Spaniſh con- 
gee, he proteſted, © that they were all reſolved to 
have died fighting, had they not fallen into his hands, being eſteemed as well as believed. Fo ſpeak the truth 
« whoſe felicity and valour was ſo t, that Mars the plainly, there is not perhaps in our own or in any other 
god of war, and Neptune the od the ſea, ſeemed | 906299 within ſo narrow a compaſs, ſo full, ſo per- 
to wait upon all his attempts, and whoſe noble and of a tranſaction, 


ful burthen of their ſhips, the commanders names 
of every ſquadron, with af other their magazines of 
« proviſions, were put in print, as an army and navy 
« irreſiſtible and diſdaining prevention ; with all which 
© their great terrible oftentation, they did not in all 
their ſailing round about England ſo much as fink or 
© take one ſhip, bark, pinnace, or cock boat, of ours, 
or ever burnt ſo much as one ſh te on this land.” 
If the knowledge of a writer, with geſpect to the ſub- 
ject which employs his pen, ought to render his rela- 
tion more credible ; or if the quality of an author can 
add any weight to his productions, this will not fail of 


ſpicuous, and fo ſpirited a relation 


« generous carriage toward the vanquiſhed, had been glorious as this was, extant in any Hiſtory. Indeed, 
« oft experienced by his foes.” Sir Francis, to requite what wonder, if the defeat of the niards be as finely 


theſe Spaniſh complements with real Engliſh kindneſs, 


tly atchieved by 
ſet him at his own table, and lodged him in his own 


1 CK Þ Thersr 


painted by the pen, as it was 
the ſword, of Sir Francis Drake! 


i wa not poſſible to make any impreſſidu d fir John Norris, indeed. marched by land 


to make a deſcent on 


ſailed for Dominica, where they 


9 2 — 
* vYF. 


Drake. The ground4bf bein difference was this z the Geovral was:ibeot! on landing at 
the Groyne, whereas Sir Franeis, and the ſea-officers, wete for failing to Liſbon dy 
in which, if their advice had been taken, without: queſtion, their enterprize had ſucceed» 


£7.37 


ed, and Don Antonio been reſtored. :Feotit afterwards appeared, on their invading Pops 
446 thar the enemy! had made uſe of the time they gavt thim 20 fo good » that 


"A ;» 1 


to Liſbon, and. Sir. Franc Drake: y promiſed to ſail up the river with, 
his whole fleet; dut whehihe ſaw t ces which would havie-aatended the Ket p- 
ing his word, he choſe rather to bak his-promiſe, than to hazard the;Qycen's navy; 
for which he was grievouſiy veproached by: Norris, and the miſcarriage. of. che whole affair 

was. imputed: to his failure in performngoawhar. be had undertaken 1 yet Gin Francis fully 

juſtified himſelf on his return, for he made it manifeſt to the and-Counci, thac 

all the f-rvice'that was done was performed by him, and his ſailing up the river ef Liſbon 

would have” fignified/hethirig to the taking the caſtle, which. was two miles off, and that 

without reducing it there was no taking the town (5) IX J. The war wich Spain ſtil) Heads, An- 
continuing, and it being wvident that nothing galled the enemy ſo much as the loſſes they 6 ̃; 


met with in the Indie v tion was made tc the Queen by Sir Joka Hawkins and Sir Wm. Mon- 
Sir Francis Drake; tte moſt ep erienced ſeamen in ber kingdom, for undertaking a more Tags, p. 174. 


effectual expedition inte thoſe parts, chan had hithemno been made through the whole courſe 3 Annals, 
of that war; and, at the ſame time, they offered to be at a great part of | the expence them- Holliogthes. 
ſelves, and to engage their friends to bear-a conſiderable proportion of the reſt (c). The te 
Queen readily gave var to cis motion, and furniſhed, on ber part, a ſtout ſquadron of l 


men of war, on board one of which, the Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. Their — 


whole: force: conſiſted: of twenty - ſeven ſhips and barks, and on board them were about two gu W. Men- 


thouſand fie hundred men. Of all the enterprizes thraughout the war, there was none ſon's Naval : 
of which: ſo great hope was conceived as of this, and yet none ſucceeded worſe, The A 
fleet was detained, for ſome time after it was ready, on the Engliſh coaſt, by the arts of —_—_ Vet. 
the Spaniards, who, having intelligence of it's ſtrength, and of the ends for which it was r 
intended, they conceived, that the only means whereby it might be diſappointed was by tz v. 
procuring ſome delay in order to which they gave out, that they were ready themſclves „ 
to invade England ; and, to render this the more probable, they actually ſent four gallies 9 857. 
| | Hd), By theſe ſteps they carried their point; for the (4, Camden's 
Queen and the nation being alarmed, it was by no means held proper to fend ſo great a Aue, . 097. 
number of 7 0 long a voyage, at ſo critical a juncture. At laſt this ſtorm 

blowing over, the fleet failed from Plymouth on the twenty- eighth of Auguſt, in order 

to execute their grand deſign of burning. Nombre de Dios, marching thence by land to 

Panama, and there ſeizing the treaſure which they knew was arrived from Peru. A few 

days before their departure, the Queen ſent them advice, that the plate fleet was ſafely 

arrived in Spain, excepting only one galleon, which, having loſt a maſt, had been obliged 

to return to Porto Rico. The taking of this veſſel ſhe recommended to them as a thing 

very practicable; and which could prove no great hindrance to their other affair. When 

they were at fea the Generals differed, as is uſual in conjunct expeditions, Sir John Haw- 

kins was for executing immediately what the Queen had commanded, whereas Sir Francis 

Drake inclined to go firſt to the Canaries, being preſſed thereto by Sir Thomas Baſker- 

ville, in which he prevailed but the attempt they made was unſucceſsful, and then they 

t roo much time in refreſhing themſelves, and ſetting 
up their pinnaces. In the mean time the Spaniards had ſent five ſtout frigates to bring 


away the galleon from Porto Rico, having exact intelligence of the intention of the Eng- 


Hawkins 


liſh Admirals to attempt that place. On the thirticth of October Sir John 


- 


[A] There wuas no taking; thi town.} Before this 
expedition, all difficulties, however | were ſeen 
to bend before the fortune of 8ir Francis Drake ; but 
whether it was the diviſon of command, for 
there were two Generals in Chief declared, and a third 
who expected to command them, though without 2 
commiſſion. Whether they were deceived inthe. fur- 
niſhing the fleet, which would not have been the'taſe 
if the ſole man t had been committed to Sir 
Francis Drake, or whether their hopes failed chem in 
Portugal, ſo it was, that, with reſpect to the great 
end of their expedition, they miſcarried ; and as they 
Carried Don Antonio out with of leaving 
him a King, fo, when they brought him home, be 
left all his hopes behind (29). In moſt of our Hiſto- 
ries many aſperſions are thrown upon Sir Francis 
Drake, and Sir William Monſon very impartially pro- 
feſſes, that he cannot excuſe his ing his promiſe 
to Sir John Norris, though he allows the thing was 
impracticable. Now, though the breaking a promiſe 
be a bad thing, one might be tempted to thigk, that not 
being able to keep it is a pretty tolerable excuſe ; 
the Queen and her Council underſiood it ſo, for Sir 

ol. m. Ne: „„. ; 


weighed 


Francis alledged, and it could not be denied, that the 
very time time they ſpent at the Groyne, the Spaniards 
employed in fortifying Liſhon, which was the reaſon 
he oppaſed that meaſure (30). He ſhewed, that 


(30) Monſan's 


whatever was done there or elſewhere for the credit of Naval Frets, 


the nation, was performed ſolely by the fleet and by 
his orders, in conſequence of which a large fleet, laden. 
ith naval. ſtores from yr Hanſe Towns, was taken, 
a great quantity of ammunition and arullery. 

ſhewed, that, had it not been far the fleet, 


FELL 
7 


the army 


EEE 


was what 2 | When be found. he 
could not prevail upon ſome. men to manage their own 
affairs right, he contented himſelf with managing, as 
well as. he could, thoſe that were immediately within 
his own. province, and with reſpe& to theſe, even the 
cenſurers of this expedition admit, that nobody could 


. - ow better. 222 1 
Drake, if, upon his receiving this firſt at ö 
n X E] Whuther 


p-. 174. 


hei n inci — 94s - wh 


e) Sir William 
onfon's Naval 
Tracta, p · 133, 
MS. Remarks 
en Hakluyt, 


(31) It was upon 
this plan they 
formed the offer 
they made to 
the Queen, and, 
no doubt, had 
good intelligence. 


(32) Hak luyt's 
oyages, Vol. 
Hl. p. 583. 
Purchas's Pil- 
grims, Vol. IV, 
P · 1183. 
Stowe's Annals, 
p. 808. 


(33) Engliſh 
Hero, p. 206. 
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feen by Sir John, it threw him into a fit of fickneſs, of which, broken 
heart, he died on the ewelfth of November 159g (e). At this before 
Porto Rico, and the very ſame evening Sir John Hawkins di officers 
were at ſupper together, a cannon ſhot from the fort pierced the cabin, ki ir Niche. 
hs Clifford, wounded Captain Stratford, and wounded Mr Brute Browne, ſtrik- 
ing the ſtool from under Sir Francis Drake, who was drinking, without doing him any ow 
hurt at al. The next day, November 13th, 1595, the General; purſuant to the reſo- p 206 
lation of a Council of War, made a deſperate attack on the ſhipping in the harbour of his 
Porto Rico, which was attended with great loſs' to the Spaniards, yet with very little ad- 
vantage to the Engliſh, who meeting with a more reſolute reſiſtance, | for. 
tifications, than they , were obliged to ſheer off. The Adm far 


the main, where he t 
a church, and a fing 


ſtroyed ſome other villages 
ed. 
ranſom any of theſe places, and the 


„and then 


reducing that 


[L] Whether it was barely his fickneſs that tilled 
him.) In the text we have ſtated the facts according 
to the lights given us, and, from the authorities of the 


beſt writers in thoſe times, we will in this note endea- 


vour to clear up ſome | ge that might otherwiſe 
ſeem obſcure, and by doing this we ſhall, in ſome 
meaſure, enable the reader to form a juſt notion as to 
his death. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins 
were, without doubt, two of the moſt experienced 


officers, that thoſe ſtirring times, and that glorious 


had bred. Each of them had his reaſons for 


reign, 
ads that expedition, and both of them ated 
from motives of honour ; they knew well the fituation 


of the countries which were. to be the ſcene of their 
actions, and the plan vs, buoy — N worthy of 
the great experience they had, the high reputation 
— 1 In few words, their aim was to plun- 
der and deſtroy Nombre de Dios, to force a 
through the Ifthmus, and then to make themſelves 
maſters of Panama, which done, they were to act as 
eircumſtances ſhould direct (31). The preparations 
made for their voyage, chiefly at the expence of the 
Generals, were ſuch as could not be concealed : the 
Spaniards, being apprized of theſe, alarmed England, 
and thereby gained time to ſend advice into America. 
When, after many months delay, the Queen allowed 
them to proceed, ſhe charged him with another pro- 
jet, which was attacking Porto Rico, where, accord- 
ing to her information (and it was true) the whole car- 
go of a rich _—_—_ was depofited (32). When they 
were at ſea, Thomas Baſkerville ſtarted a third 
projet, which was reducing one of the Canary Iflands, 
to which Sir Francis Drake aſſented, as belizving, that, 
whatever became of their expedition, the conqueſt of 
that ifland would-be of very great importance to the 
nation (33). Their miſcarriage in that was many ways 
detrimental, but chiefly this which they did 
not foreſee, that it gave time for the Court of Spain to 


ſend five frigates, with nine hundred troops on 
lebe de Porto Rico. Of ck they had no 


the town of Rio de la Hacha, whic 
le houſe belonging to a Lady, onl 


The like fate had the famous town of Nombre de Dios, the- 
booty taken in them being very i 
the twenty-ninth of December Sir Thomas Baſkerville marched, with 
fifty men, towards Panama, but returned on the ſecond of January, finding: 
place to be wholly impracticable. 
preſſion on the AdmiraPs mind, that it threw him into a lin 
a flux, of which he died on the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, about four in the 
morning; though Sir William Monſon hints, that there were great doubts whether it was 
barely his ſickneſs killed him [LJ]. Such was the end of this great 


h be 


to Santa 


This diſappointment made ſuch an i 


gering fever, attended with 


man, when' he had 
F led 


_— ess d abe n (36) Fa 

erprizes ollowed, were to er mem Holys 

jects, but at laſt Sir Prancis e ky 9, 
defign, and made an | c 


there, they had 

mus, in order — 

before their ſorces 
they 


ings ſpoiled all. A very 
ſtrong ſenſe of this threw Sir Francis Drake into a 
melancholy, which occaſioned a bloody-flux, the | 

diſeaſeof the country that brought him to his end (35). (55) Cine, 
His body, according to the cuſtom of the ſ Annal, Eliz, 
ſunk very near the place where he firſt laid the foun- f. 7 


read 
ſtronger light, Mr Fuller ſhall afford him that fatis- 
faction, which will be heightened by knowing that he 
wrote from the mouth of Henry Drake, Eſq; who ac- 
companied his coaſfin in that unfortunate expedi 
(36). * Now the diſcontent of Sir Francis to (36) Full; Hr 
* feed upon him. He conceived that expectation, a _—_ 
© mercileſs uſurer, computing each day fince his depar- '3* 
ture, exacted an intereſt and return of honour and 


He ſaw that 


8 


evil he had done to the Span ; 
, whereof he could preſent bat ſmall viſble fruits 
in England. Theſe apprehenfions accompanying, 

not cauſing, the diſeaſe of the flux, wroeght his ſud- 
den death; and fickneſs did not fo much untie his 
« clothes, as ſorrow did rend at once the robe of his 
mortality aſander. He lived by the ſea, died on it, and 
© was buried in it. Thus, an extempore peri , 
* ſcarce heard to be before we hear it is ended, 
© comes off with better applauſe, or miſcarries with 
* lefs diſgrace, than a long fiudied and openly preme- 
« ditated action. Beſides, we ſee bow great ſpirits 
© having mounted up to the 1 teh of perfor- 
© mance, afterwards ſtrain and their credits in 
„ ſtriving to go beyond it. Laſtly, God oftentimes 

| leaves 

> 


; 4 


125 


, 


«ns, Vol IV, 
n;. 


don. 
„ Naval 82. 
p. 1 
oecd lud, 


men, who 


much, that a di 


DR AK E 
) wire, lived fiſty- five years (f), according to ſome, but according to our computati 
. (). 


* 


but 


Boſſiney, alias Tintagal, in 


one 
his memory will ſurvive as long as that world laſts which be firſt — His ( 
was generally lamented by the whole nation, but more eſpecially by his country- 
had great reaſons to Jove him from the circumftances of his private life; 
well as to eſteem him in his L character. He vas elected Burgeſs for the town of 
| 1 the county of Cornwall, in the Parliament held the twenty- 
ſeventh of Queen Elizabeth, and for the town of Pl 


a" fifth of the ſame reign (b). II is indeed true, that he died without iſſue, but not that he 
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173 


tation 


gia of Stowe 
Annals he is 
a3 ſaid to have died 
at fifty · five ; 
but, all the 
paſſages in that 
Fe , ; : account of him, 
in Devonſhire, in the thirty- be appears to 

; bave been no 
older than 


lived and died a Bachelor, as ſeveral authors have written (i); for he left behind him a bare report 


Ne, wa- widow, Elizabeth (&), daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir George Sydenham, of Combe- "_ 

is, f 251. Sydenham in the county of Devon, Knight, who afterwards married William Courteney, (5) witis's No- 
Eſq; of Powderham- Caſtle in the ſame county. 
ſet up cenotaphs, at leaſt for private perſons, otherwiſe one might have 
monument ſhould have been erected to the memory of Sit Francis Drake. Indeed it was 
needleſs ; for his picture was common not only here, but in all parts of Europe, inſo- 
{turbance was occaſioned at Rome by the imprudence of a famous Painter, 
who cauſed the head (7) of Sir Francis Drake to be hung 
that of his Catholick Majeſty. Hitherto we have ſ 
as we have ample and excellent materials, diſcourſe ſomewhat of his perſon and character. 
He was low of ftature but well ſet, had a broad 
of a fine brown, his beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair complexion, 
with a freſh, chearful, and very engaging countenance (n). As Navigation had been his 
whole ſtudy, ſo he underſtood it thoroughly, apd was a perfect maſter in every branch; “ 540. 


It was not the cuſtom of thoſe times to d . 
expected ſome p. 13 


p. 122, 295. 

(i ) Fuller? Wot 
thies, p. 261, 
in a publick place, next to h ef Dass, 
ken of his publick actions, let us now, p. 244 _ 
Engliſh Baronete 
* tage, Vol. I. 


round head, his hair p. 531. 


J) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. III. 


open cheſt, a very 


eſpecially in Aſtronomy, and in the application thereof to the Nautick Art. As all men ,,, Steve, As- 
have enemies, and all eminent men abundance of them, we need not wonder that Sir nals, p. 2. 


Francis Drake, who performed ſo many great thi | 
him as of any man of the age in which he lived. Thoſe who diſſiked him alledged, that 
he was a man of low birth, haughty in his temper, oſtentatious, ſelf-ſufficient, an immo- 


Faller's Holy 
State, p 131. 


ngs, ſhould have as much ill ſpoken of 


derate ſpeaker, and, though indiſputably a good Seaman, no great General; in proof of 

which they took notice of his neglecting to furniſh his fleet thoroughly in 1585, his not 

keeping either St Domingo or Carthagena, after he had taken them, the leader proviſion 
he made in his expedition to Portugal, his breaking his word to Sir John Norris, and 

the errors he committed in his haſt undertaking (a). In excuſe of theſe it is ſaid, that (,) Se willtzm 


the glory of what he did might very well remove the imputation of his mean deſcent ; 


what was thought haughti 
port of his authority, his diſplay of his 


and his love of ſpeaking qualified by his wiſdom and eloquence, which hi 


from ever dropping a weak or an un 


ineſs in him, might be no more than a juſt concern for the ſup- 


Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, p. 399» 
Purchas's Pil- 
ſervices, a thing incident to his 11 2 8 Vl. - 
ered him Stowe's Anna's, 


graceful expreſſion. In equipping his fleet, he was * **: 


not ſo much in fault as thoſe whom he truſted ; ſickneſs hindered his keeping the places 
he took in the Weſt-Indies ; his counſels were continually croſſed by the land- officers in 


his voyage to Por 


tugal; and, as to his laſt attempt, the S 


iards were certainly well 


acquainted with his deſign, at leaſt as ſoon as he left England, if not before. His voyage (/c An- 


round the world, however, remains an inconteſtible proof of his courage, capacity, pa- 
tience, quick-ſightedneſs, and publick ſpirit, ſince therein he did every thing that could 
be expected from a man, who preferred the honour and profit of his country to his own repu- 
tation, or private gain (o) [MA]. It was the felicity of our Admiral to live under the 


leaves the brighteſt men in an eclipſe, to ſhew, that 
they do but borrow their luſtre from his reflection. 
We will not juſtify all the actions of any man, tho 
6 of a tamer profeſſion than a ſea Captain, in whom 
* civility is often counted preciſeneſs. For the main, 
we fay, _ this our 
* towards God, and his houſes, generall akin 

* Churches, where he came chaſt in his life, — in 15 


* dealings, true of his word, and merciful to thoſe that 


were under him, hating nothing ſo much as idleneſa. 
LMI] To his own reputation or private gain.] The 
materials that I have collected from ſeveral writers in 
that "ge, and which are to be digeſted into this note, 
will, I hope, ſufficiently juſtify what is advanced in 
S—— 2 ſhew, that if Sir Francis Drake amaſſed 
large fortune to himſelf, by continually expoſng 
himſelf to labours and perils which hardly any other 
man would have undergone, for the ſake even of the 
pans expectations, he was far from being governed 
a narrow and private ſpirit ; on the contrary, his 
22 were — and noble, and the nation ſtands in- 
| to his memory, ſor advantages, inkiaitel 
greater than are commonly imagine. : 
I. He was the great author of our navigation to the 
Weſt-Indies ; for though he was not the firk that went 
— yet, after the ſevere check that Sir John Haw- 
met with when Drake commanded the Judith, 


tain was a religious man 


nals, p. 381. 
The World en- 


compaſſed, p. 18. 
Sir Wm. Mon- 
l ſon's Naval 

reign of a Tratts, p. 399+ 


Engliſh Hero, 
Princeſs, „26. 


our ſeamen were much diſcouraged, and in all proba- 
bility, would ſcarce have adventured upon any expe- 
ditions of that fort in hafte, if he had not enc 
them by his two proſperous voyages. In theſe he acted 
with extraordinary cautien, and was remarkably care- 
ful of the health and ſafety of his ſeamen, that he 

ight beget in them not only a confidence in himſelf, 
fears, which 


1 


longer ſtran (38).  AC= (38 Drake's An- 
may be colder, very juſtly, tener York, 


ſeveral famous ſeamen engaged afterwards in expedi- 
ions of the like nature, and began to think of making 
ſettlements alſo in thoſe remote parts, yet it was but in 
conſequence of the lights he gave them, and from that 
ſpirit, of emulation which was raiſed by the extenſive 
reputation be had acquired. as 

| 0 


1740 D R A K E. 
Wn . Princeſs, who never failed to diſtinguiſh merit, or to beſtow her favours where ſhe faw 
deſert. Sir Francis Drake was always her fayourite, and ſhe gave a very lucky proof of 
it in reſpect to a quarrel he had with his countryman Sir Bernard Drake, whoſe arms Sir 
Francis had afſumed, which ſo provoked the other, who was a ſeaman likewiſe, that he 
gave him a box on the ear. The Queen took up the quarrel, and gave Sir Francis a 
new coat, which is thus blazoned: Sable a feſs wavy between two pole ſtars argent, and 
for his creſt, a ſhip on a globe under ruff, held by a cable, with a hand out of the clouds, 
over it this motto, Auxilio divino, underneath, Sic parvis magna, in the rigging whereof 
is hung up by the heels @ wivern, gules, which was the arms of Sir Bernard Drake (p). 
Her Majeſty's kindneſs, however, did not extend beyond the grave; for ſhe ſuffered his 
brother Thomas Drake, whom he made his heir, to be profecuted for a pretended debt 
to the Crown, which much diminiſhed the advantages he would otherwiſe have reaped 
from his brother's ſucceſſion (q). This brother of his accompanied him in his laſt EXPE- 
dition, as his brother John, and his brother Joſeph, had done in his firſt voyages to the 
Weſt-Indies, where they both died; and both Thomas and John left children behind 
them, whereas Sir Francis, and nine of his other brethren, died without (r). As for the 
land eſtate which he had purchaſed, and which was very conſiderable, (for though, on 
proper occaſions, he was extreamly generons, yet he was alſo a great œconomiſt,) it came 
to his nephew and godſon Francis Drake, ſon to his brother Thomas (5), who, by letters 
patents, dated Auguſt 2d, 1622, in the twentieth year of the reign of King James the 
Firſt, was created a Baronet (t), and, in the beginning of the next reign, was returned 
one of the Knights of the Shire for the county of Devon (2). He was twice married, 
firſt to Jane, daughter of Sir Amias -Bampfylde, of Poltimore in the ſame county, 
Knight, by whom he had a daughter that died an infant ; and, ſecondly, to Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Strode, of Newman, Knight, by whom he had four fons (w). The 
eldeft, Sir Francis Drake, Baronet, married Dorothy, the daughter of Mr Pyn, bur dy- 
ing without iſſue, the title devolved upon his nephew by his ſecond brother Thomas, 
who became thereby Sir Francis Drake, Baronet, who frequently repreſented the town of 
Taviſtock in Parliament (x). He was thrice married, but had no iſſue; but by his laſt 
wife, who was the daughter of Sir Henry Pollexfen, Knight, Lord Chief. Juſtice of the 
Common-Pleas, his ſon and ſucceſſor by her was Sir Francis-Henry Drake, Baroner, 
who died January 26th, 1740, leaving iſſue by his wife, the ſiſter of Sir William Heath- 
cote, Baronet, three ſons and two daughters ()). The eldeſt of theſe, Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, Baronet, is the preſent repreſentative of this family, and member in the preſent 
Parliament for Beeralſton, in the county of Devon, who has ſtill, in his poſſeſſion, a 
Bible, with an inſcription indented on the edges, ſignifying, that it made the tour of the 
world with Sir Francis Drake (z). There are many other relicks preſerved in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, in memory of this famous perſon ; ſuch as the ſtaff made out of his 
ſhip before it was broke up, in that of Mr Thoreſby at Leeds (a); and there is hardly 
any collection of Engliſh money, in which there are not pieces of Queen's Elizabeth's 
coin, ſuppoſed to be marked with a Drake, in honour of Sir Francis's voyage round the 
world, in the twenty-ſecond year of her reign. I ſay, ſuppoſed, becauſe ſome curious 
perſons ſuggeſt, that this bird upon her coin 1s not a Drake but a Dove, and confider this 
tradition as a vulgar error (5). It may be fo indeed, for any thing we know with certain- 
ty; as, On the other hand, it may not be ſo, for any thing that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary. Two things, however, are certain; one, that there are a variety of marks upon 
fret | me 
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(a) Ducatus Leo- 
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Leeds, p. 484. 
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cholſon's Engliſh 
Library, p. 266. 


(39) See the ac- 
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Drake's expedi- 
tion by Lopez 
the Spaniard, in 
Hakluyt, 


II. He was alſo the firſt that ſhewed his own nation, 
what, till then, no other nation had ever attempted, 
that it was practicable with a very ſmall force to act 
againſt the Spaniards, both by ſea and land, as this na- 
tion have acknowledged, and attribute to him all the 
troubles they afterwards met with from the French and 
Dutch, as well as from the Engliſh (39). In his expe- 
dition of 1572, he had but two ſhips, if they might be 
ſo called, one of ſeventy tons, commanded by himſelf, 
the other of twenty five tons, commanded by his bro- 
ther John, and his whole force conſiſted but of ſeventy 
three men and boys. Yet after he was diſcovered, and 


known to be upon the coaſt, and to have committed 


hoſtilities, he had the courage to reſolve upon remain- 
mg there, and to do his buſineſs with pinnaces, find- 
ing his ſhips too large, and therefore intending to de- 

one, and convert the other into a ftore-ſhip ; 
but knowing that his ſeamen would never conſent to 
this, tho” the ſhips were his own, and the beſt part of 
his eſtate ; he prevailed upon the carpenter of the 
leſſer, to bore holes in the bottom of her in the night, 
without ſo much as communicating the defign to his 
own brother who commanded her. This happy teme- 
rity was followed by as much ſucceſs as he could wiſh, 
fince he kept the Bay of Mexico for many months in a 
manner blocked up, and his fertility in inventing expe- 
dients to anſwer all purpoſes, and to provide againſt all 


which he had never accompliſhed, if his intentions had 


dangers, excited that amazing ſpirit amongſt the ſea- 
men of his time, that is ſcarce credible in ours (40). (40) Camder, 
A ſpirit that rendered them ſo famous, as to occaſion Britanuia, 20 
their being ſought after, and employed by all nations, _ 14. 
but more eſpecially the French and Butch, as might be "3 
ſhewn from numerous inſtances. n 

III. His genius was far from being confined to 
ſmall undertakings, though neceſſity compelled it's firſt 
appearance in ſuch ; for when he undertook his voyage 
round the world, he not only framed the ſcheme in his 
own head, but kept it entirely within his own breaſt, 
bringing it out only by parts, as the execution re- 
quired, and propoſing nothing to be effected till he 
had made the neceflary proviſions for effecting it, tho 
without any communication, by which he drew his 
people firſt into the South-Seas, thence to the Eaſt- 
dies, and home by a route new to him and them, 


been foreſeen from the beginning (41). In 1585, he n 
executed a — with a conſiderable force, —— — 
having under him, Captain Frobiſher, and other able |,,,.., both 
ſeamen, with like conduct and courage, and with no rar 
dreadful deſtruction to the enemy; ſo that there is very ol l. 
little reaſon to regret Sir Philip Sydney's not going that 
voyage with him, nor will any wiſe man believe impli- 
city on the credit of Sir'Fulk Grevil, that Sir F 2 
Drake was lefs capable of performing any 3 

> R 
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America, than that excellent perſon (42), or that he 
left bim behind, from a jealouſy of his ſuperior abili- 
ties. 

IV. We are aſſured by Camden (43) and other wri- 
ters, that Sir Francis Drake firſt brought tobacco into 
England, from whence a certain writer moſt unac- 
countably took it in his head, to conclude his life of 
Sir Francis Drake, with a violent invective againſt that 
plant, and an outragious abuſe upon all who take it (44). 
But men of milder tempers and clearer judgments will 
acknowledge, that Sir Francis was in this a very great be- 
nefactor to his country, ſince it will not be eaſy to name 
any one commodity, through which ſuch vaſt advantages 
have accrued to this nation. It is true, that Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh is commonly entitled to this honour, but 
then it is grounded upon his bringing it into uſe, by his 
own practice and example. Yet in both of theſe truly 
great men, the good done to their country, was but 
accidental ; for we cannot ſuppoſe that either of them 


the coin of that Queen, and the other, that they were ſometimes placed in commemora- 
tion of remarkable events; as for inſtance, the Belgick Lion very fairly impreſſed upon the 
Queen's breaſt, at the time when ſhe took the United Provinces under her royal pro- 
tection (c). It is, therefore, far from being impoſſible, and perhaps it is not carrying the 
thing too far, to ſay, that it is not altogether improbable, there may be ſome truth in 
this vulgar notion; for, that nothing of this is recorded in the hiſtories of this reign, is no 
conſiderable objection, ſince we are ſatisfied, that many things of a like nature, the truth 
of which cannot be diſputed, were nevertheleſs omitted, partly from the abundance of 
more weighty materials, and partly from the want of attention in our Hiſtorians to things 
of this nature, which would have left us in the dark as to many curious particulars, if 
their negligence had not excited a ſtrong ſpirit of enquiry in the learned lovers of Engliſh. 


Hiſtory, who have lived in ſucceeding times, and whoſe induſtry has been repaid by a 
variety of uſeful, as well as entertaining diſcoveries. eg 


were found in the Eaſt- India ſhip, which he took in his 
return from his expedition to the coaſts of Spain in 
1587, gave thoſe lights which encouraged the under- 
taking a trade to thoſe parts, and produced an applica- 


tion to the Queen, for eſtabliſhing our firſt Eaſt-India 


Company (45) Theſe are facts that are certainly 
worth the knowing, remembring, and confidering, that 
we may do proper juſtice to the character of this illu- 
ſtrious perſon, who, as from low and mean beginnings, 
he raiſed himſelf to move in a ſuperior orb; ſo by his 
example, he encouraged and raiſed thoſe Engliſh fleets 
that have ſince given law in the ſeas, which he viſited 
with barks ſo ſmall, that they would now be ſcarce 
thought capable of ſuch a voyage. Let us conclude 
with a circumſtance, which though not of ſo publick, 
is yet, not aitogether of a private nature, and deſerves 
to be remembred to the honour of this worthy perſon, 
and of Sir John Hawkins, who, in 1588, adviſed the 
eſtabliſhment of the cheſt at Chatham, for the relief 


(45) Camden, 
Annal. Elz. 


p. 551. 


his fortune ſtreightened him ſo as not to let him appear in a proper equipage; 


could foreſee what prodigious wealth the cultivation of 
tobacco would bring into Great-Britain, and yet this 
ought not to leſſen, in the leaſt, our gratitude or vene- 
ration towards their memories. 

V. The laſt thing I have to ſay, and I fay it upon 
the credit of Mr Camden, is, that he was the author 
of our trade to the Eaſt-Indies; for as that learned 
writer informs us, the books, papers, and charts, that 


of {ſeamen wounded in their country's ſervice (46). (46) Camden“ 
They were indeed, both remarkable for bearing in mind B.itannia, p.233. 
that they had beer (47) once ſeamen themſelves, as \ $i: Nn 
long as they lived; and though they were very ſtrict ee 
in maintaining diſcipline, yet they were ſo well obeyed vations on his 
from a. principle of affection, that inſtances of ſeve- voyage to the | 
rity were things to which they were very ſeldom con- South, Seas, 
rained. : E Þ: 288. 


DRAKE (James), a noted political writer and Phyſician in the end of the XVIIth 
and beginning of the XVIIIth, century, was born at Cambridge in the year 1667, and, 
by the care of an indulgent father, had a very liberal education. In 1684, he was ad- 


mitted into the univerſity wherein he was born; and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf not only 


in his college, bur alſo in publick, by his quickneſs and ingenuity. Some time before the 
Revolution, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, after having performed his exerciſes 
with very great applauſe; and in proceſs of time he commenced Maſter, with unuſual 
honours paid him by men of the brighteſt parts in. the univerſity. He took a turn to 
London in the year 1693, where being ſoon made known, he was very much admired at 
all places frequented, by ingenious men : and having a particular genius to the ſtudy of 
Phyſick, was encouraged in the purſuit of it by Sir Thomas Millington, and the moſt 


eminent members of the College of Phyſicians. In 1696 he took the degree of Doctor in 


that Faculty (a), and was ſoon after Fellow of the Royal Society, as likewiſe of the Col- (e) The Memo- 


8 l A ? . . rial of th 
lege of Phyſicians. But, whether through his own inclination, or that the narrowneſs of ahm: fa 


(without land, c. To 

which a Phyſician is not duly regarded) he had been in London but a ſhort time, before 3 

the Bookſellers laid hold of him: in whoſe ſervice being liſted as an author, he had the Preface, wherein 
ſatisfaction to ſee whatever he did paſs off very currently, and to meet with a favourable h nd denn 

acceptance from the publick. In 1697, he contributed very much to the publication of a 
pamphlet, entituled, * Commendatory Verſes upon the Author of Prince Arthur, and. 
King Arthur: which was very well received. But the next book he publiſhed did not 
meet with the ſame favourable reception: I mean, The Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament 
begun at Weſtminſter the 10th day of February, in the 12th year of King William, e 
A. D. 1700.” Lond. 1702, 8. For the Houſe of Lords thinking, it reflected too prak-, Ni. P. 
ſeverely on the memory of the late King William, they convened the author before them of Cambrivge. 
in May 1702 [A], and ordered him to be proſecuted by the Attorney-General ; who 


brought 


[4] They convened the author before them in May * ſudden, by chance of war, or other fatal accident, 
1702.] The paſſage that gave offence, was in the during the tumult of arms abroad, and the civil diſ- 
Preface, and ran thus. And, perhaps, there was orders they had raiſed amongſt us at home, and a 
* third thing in proſpect, of deeper reach than all numerous, corrupt, licentious party throgghoat the 

theſe, which was, That ſhould it have pleaſed God, * nation, from which the Houſe of Commons was 


life and death of 
the Author. 
Edit. 1711. 8%. 
The learn:d Dr 
W. Richatdſn 
could nat find, 

in the Unive ſity 
Regiſters, ſuch 


* for our ſins, to have ſnatch'd from us the king on the * ſometimes not free; they might entertain hopes, 
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_ brought him to a trial, in which he was acquitted the year following (5). In 170 4 being 
diſguſted at his diſappointment of being made one of the Commiſſioners of the ſick and 


br 


wounded, as was promiſed him; and diſſatisfied, at the rejecting of the Bil to prevent 
Occafional Conformity, and the diſgrace of ſome of his friends who were ſticklers for it, he 
writ, in concert with Mr Poley Member of Parliament for Ipſwich, The Memorial of 
the Church of England: Humbly offered to the Conſideration of all trite Lovers of our 
Church and Conſtitution.” Lond. 1704, 8%. The Lord-Treafurer Godolphin, and 
other great officers of the Crown in the Whig intereſt, therein ſeverely reflected upon, were 


fo highly offended at the publication of it, that they repreſented it to 
inſult upon her Majeſty's honour, and an intimation that the Church was in danger under 
Accordingly, her Majeſty took notice of it in her ſpeech to the 


her adminiſtration []. 


from the advantage of being at the helm, and the 
aſſiſtance of their rabble, to have put in practice 
* their own ſchemes, and, To have given us a new 
* model of government of their own projeftion ; and fo 
* to have procured to themſelves a laſting impunity, 
and to have mounted their own beaſt, the rabble, 
© and driven the ſober part of the nation, like cattle, 
before them. That this is no covjecture, will readi- 
* ly appear to any conſidering perſons. from the Treat 
* ment her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Denmark, 
the Heireſs Apparent to the Crown, met with all a- 
long from them, and all their party hey were 
not contented to ſhew her a conſtant neglect and 
* /light themſelves, but their whole party were in- 
ſtructed not only to treat her with diſreſpect, but 
* ſpight: They were buſy to traduce her with falſe 
and ſcandalous aſperſions; and ſo far they carried 
© the affront, as to m:ke her at one time almoſt The 
common ſubiject of the tittle-tattle of almoſt every 
* coffee-houſe and drawing-room, which they promoted 
* with as much zeal, application and venom, as if a 
bill of excluſion had then been on the anvil, and 
* theſe were the introductory cergmontes ? 
This paſſage being complain'd of, and read, in the 


Upper Houſe, the Lords ordered the bookſellers, for 


whom that book was printed, to attend their houſe on 
the Saturday following. But before that day came, 
Dr Drake having owned himſelf to be the author of 
the book in queſtion, he was on the gth of May exa- 


mined by the Lord-Keeper; who aſked him, * What 


he had to ſay concerning the ſaid book?“ And the 
book and the -paragraph being ſhewed him, * He 
owned he writ the book. and that paragraph in 
particular; and thought he had juſt reafon to write 


it, he having heard her Highneſs talked of dil 


« reſpectfully in almoſt every coffee houſe.” Then he 
withdrew, and, after ſome debate, was called in 
again; and the Lord-Keeper told him. The houſe 


« was not ſatisfied with what he had ſaid, but thought 


4 he trifled ; and required him to acquaint the Houſe 
© with the grounds of his writing that paragraph.” 


He anſwered, He found it mentioned in divers 


* anonymous pamphlets publiſhed at that time, and. 
© hoped, it was no hurt to anſwer thoſe pamphlets, 


and deſired time to recolle& what thoſe pamphlets 


7 


were; and then withdrew. After ſome time he 
was called in again, and afked, If he could charge 


any perſon or perſons in the kingdom, with the 


© matters aſſerted by him in that r a7 and, 
© Whether he had heard any other perſon ſay, that 
* they could charge any perſon whatſoever with the 
matters contained in that paragraph? To theſe queſ- 
tions he anſwered, * That he did not know of any 
* ſuch perſon.” Being further aſked, * If he had any 
other grounds beſides the pamphlets? And what 
© theſe pamphlets were? He ſaid, he had no other 
grounds beſides theſe ſeveral pamphlets following, the 
two Legion Letters; the Black Liſt; the Fura Populi 
Anglicani; and, Toland's Reaſons for, inviting over 
the Princeſs of Hanover. Laſtly, being aſked, * If 
in any of theſe pamphlets there was any thing ſaid 
about Setting aſide the preſent Queen? he anſwered, 
He did not remember there was.“ Then he being 


withdrawn, the Lords took the aforeſaid paragraph in- 


to conſideration, and reſolved and declared, That in 
© the preface of a book intituled, The Hiſtory of the 
* laſt Parliament, &c. written by Dr Drake, as he 
© owned at the bar, there were ſeveral groundleſs, 
* falſe, and ſcandalous exprefſions, tending to create 
jealouſies in her Majeſty of her people, and to cauſe 
great miſunderſtandings, fears, and diſputes amongſt 


Queen Anne, as an 


enſuing 


« the Queen's ſubjeQs, and to diſturb the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom (1).” | 

LB] And an intimation that the Church auas in dan. 
ger wider her adminiſtration.) The deſign of that 
book, was not ſo much to ſhow the danger of the 
Church under The government of the Queen, as under 
the then adminiſtration 3 nameiy, that of the Lord- 
Treaſurer Godolphin, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
all thoſe who countenanced the whig, or diſſenting in- 
tercit, and had been the occaſion of the miſcarryin 
of the bill againſt Occaſional Conformity. And the 
publication of «it at that time, was, with a view of in- 
fluencing the election of the new parliament, Such 
was the real intention of that book. But, as moſt Mi- 
niſlers of State are apt to repreſant affronts againſt 
themſelves, as inſults vpon their Maſter: „or even as 
down-right treaſon 3 it waz fo in the preſent cafe, 
J hat the reader may belt judge of the drift of that 
book, we ſhall give here the beginning of it; with 


a few extracts from the ſame. It begins in theſe «orgs. 
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* Thole that look no deeper than the ſurface of things, 


* are apt to conclude without heſitation, that the 
Church of England is in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion: Its dignities and preferments make a very 
goodly ſhew, and the patronage of the Queen ſeems 
to promiſe a continuance of proſperity : But, for all 
this fine complexion and fair weather, there is a 
Hectick Fever lurking in the very bowels of it; 
which, if not timely cured, will inſect all the hu— 
mours, and at length deſtroy the very being of it. 
The nation has a long time abounded with S22artes, 


boch Church and State.———— The ſons of thoſe men 
yet remain, and inherit many of them the principles 
of their fathers; it would therefore be no very un- 
charitable ſuppoſition, without any other argument, 
to imagine them heirs of their deſigns likewile. 
If, ünce the Church recovercd its ancient luſtre and 
authority, they have been more ſilent, and, in ap- 
pearznce, more moderate, it is not that they are bet: 
ter tempered or affected, but that, fubmitting to the 
recefiity of the times, they have diſſembled their in- 
tentions better: Yet ſome overt- attempts here, and 
the whole courſe of their proceedings in Scotland 
during the two laſt reigns, ſufficiently ſheiv us what 
reatment we might expect, if they had the power. 
The hiitory of their carriage towards the 
Church is publick and recent, as likewiſe are the 
advances that have been made in their favour, and 
the repulſes which the Church has met with. Every 
thing has paſt in Scotland to the deſire of the Preſ. 
bytery, even to the endangering of the Church and 
Monarchy of England, and the diſheriſon of its 
Conſtitution, and the immediate prejudice of its So- 
vereignty ; but, on the contrary, nothing for the ſe- 
curity of the Church here. All attempts to 
ſettle it on a perpetual foundation have been oppoſed, 
and rendered ineffectual.” Then he ſhows, 
what danger the Church hath been brought into, by 
putting its beſt friends out of their places, viz the 
Duke of Buckingham, 0 
tingham, Jerſey, and Winchelſea; Sir Edward Sey. 
mour; the Lords Granville, Guilford, Gower; Earl 
of Dorſet, Sir George Rook, and other great patrons 
and aſſerters of the. intereſt of the Churck at Count; 
who were turned out, without the leaſt pretence or 
colour of offence (2). Next he proves, what want 
of moderation there is in all Sects whatioever, though. 
they reproach the Church 
and, conſequently, how little fayour 
from them, if they ſhould be uppermoit. 
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ſhe muſt expect 
The Hu- 
* dependents 


the Earls of Rocheſter, Not- 


of England for having none; 4 


who, in tae preceding Century, violently overturned 


( Memos) 
Kc. edit. 17115 
I, 2, Jo +1 


22, 


(3) Þ 


0 P, 


upon that occaſion (d). 


That the Church was not in danger (e). 


morial (F). 


mon hangman (5). 


him if poſſible. 


* dependents and Preſbyterians formerly in England and 
Ireland; the Kirk of Scotland, heretofore and at 
preſent; the Anabapliſts at Munſter; the Lutherans 
in divers parts of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, c. 
the Calvinifts in Holland, and et Geneva; and the 
* Reman Catholicks, at ſeveral times, almoſt all the 
world over, have in their reſpective turns experi- 
* mentally demonſtrated by their practice, that they 
will not endure a rival Church in their dominions; 
and ſome of them not even tolerate it (3).“ In 
another place, he gives this excellent character of the 
Church of England. Our Church is not ſo rigid, 
* or ſo capricious, as to require an abſolute uniformity 


or ſpeculation, which are not eſential to the true 
faith, nor neceſſary to the maintenance of order and 
good diſcipline: She does not require ?mplicite Faith, 
nor command her ſons to believe as the Church be- 
lieves, whether they comprehend her meaning or 
not, or can be convinced in their underſtandings that 
thoſe things are true, which ſhe delivers as ſuch. 
She could wiſh, indeed, that all her ſons had as 
ſound and clear underſte ndings to embrace all uſeful 
truths, as ſtrong conſtitutions to digeſt all wholſome 
food: But, like a tender indulgent mother, ſhe does 
not reject thoſe weak ones, who, through infirmity, 
cannot receive all that is good and conducive, if 
they admit All that is eſſential to the Chriſtian Faith, 
and neceſſary to Chriſtian Communion (g).“ 
[C] Her Majeſiy took notice of it in her ſþeech } 
In theſe words. © I cannot but with grief ob- 
ſerve, there are ſome amongſt us, who endeavour to 
: foment animoſities. I mention this with a little 
more warmth, becauſe there have not been wanting 
ſome ſo very malicious, as, even in print, to ſug- 
: geſt The Church of England, as by law cliablilhed, 
to be in danger at this time (5). 
D And was addreſſed by both Houſes.] The Lords 
in their addreſs, promiſed, * Ever to ſhew the utmoit 
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enſuing Parliament, October 27, 1705 (c) [CI, and was addreſſed by both Houſes [D] 
Moreover, the 6th of December was appointed by the Houſe of 
Lords, to enquire into the danger of the Church : when, after a long debate, it was voted, 
The 14th of that month, the Commons con- 
curred in the ſame reſolution: in conſequence of which, they beſought her Majeſty to 
aniſh the authors and ſpreaders of the * ſeditious and ſcandalous report' abovementioned. 
Soon after, the Queen put out a Proclamation for diſcovering the author of the Memo- 
Whcreupon, the Printer being taken into cuſtody, and examined before one 
of the Secretaries of State, pretended to make a diſcovery; but could do nothing more 
than fix it upon three of the members of the Houſe of Commons, namely, Mr Poley, 
Mr Ward, and Sir Humphrey Macworth ; and related, that a woman in a maſk, with 
another barefaced, brought him the manuſcript, and made a bargain with him to have two 
hundred and Fifty printed copies; which he delivered to four porters, ſent to him by the 
perſons concerned, But though the woman that came to the Printer without a maſk, and 
ſome of the porters, were found out, yet it was impoſſible to fix it with certainty upon 
any of the three Gentlemen abovementioned, or upon any other perſon (g); ſo that 
Dr Drake, the true author of the Menarial remained undiſcovered. 
liament only that ſhewed their reſentment againſt that book; for, on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 
the Grand Jury of the city of London having preſented it, at the ſeſſions, as a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and traiterous libel, it was forthwith burnt in the ſight of the Court then 
ſitting : and the Tueſday following before the Royal Exchange; by the hands of the com- 
But though Dr Drake then <clcaped, yet as he was very much fſuf- 
pected of being the author of that book, and had rendered himſelf obnoxious upon other 
accounts, to ſome perſons then in power, occaſions were fought tor endeavouring to ruin 
A news- paper he was publiſhing at that time, under the title of Mercu— 
rius Politicus, afforded his enemies the pretence they wanted. 
ception at ſome paſſages therein, proſecuted him in the 
of the year 1706. His caſe was argucd at the bar of that Court on the goth of April; 
when, upon a flaw in the information [Z], t! 
November following, the Doctor was acquitted (i). However, the government brought ae ee ha, 
a writ of error (&). The ſeverity of this proſecution, joined to repeated diſappoint- 
ments, and ill uſage from ſome of his party, flung the Doctor into a fever; of which he QC au, p. 42. 
died at Weſtminſter, on the 2d of March 1706-7, after a ſhort confinement to his bed; 
not without violent exclamations againſt the rigor of his proſecutors (). 
books of his that are mentioned above; he made a new Engliſh tranſlation of Herodotus, n= ut 
which was never publiſhed (%: And finiſhed, not long before his deceaſe, A New Sy- 
« ſtem of Anatomy,” which was firſt printed in 1707 [FJ]. He likewiſe publiſhed, 1, pk ed 


of ſentiments among her ſons in matters of doubt 


fourſcore figures, drawn after the life. 


1743 
(e) Hiſt. of Q_ 


Anne by Boyer, 
as above, p. 210. 


(4) Ibid. 


e) Idem, p. 217, 
218. But 
twenty-ſix Lords 
proteſted againſt 
that reſolutions 
Ibid, 


(f) Ibid. p. 220, 
221. 


(g) Ibid. 


(hb) Thid. p. 179. 
See a'ſo A De- 
tection of the 
Cuurt and State 
of England, &c, 
Vol. III. edit. 
1718. 8 vo. being 
a Continuation 
of Roger Coke's 
Detection, &c, 
p. 277, 270. 


It was not the Par- 


(i) Bover's lif: 
of Q. Anne, 

as above, p. 235. 
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p. ix, Xo 
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i Hiſtoria : uls. 80. 
* deteſtation of thoſe ungrateful and wicked men, who 

* laboured to diſhonour her Majeſty's reign, and di- 

* ſtrat her ſubjects with unreaſonable and groundleſs 
jealouſies of dangers to the Church of England: And 
* to concur in all meaſures requiſite to put a ſtop to 
* the malice of thoſe incend iaries, &c. (5). 

[E] Upon a flaw in the Information.) In the libel 
ſet forth in the information, the word NoR was inſert- 
ed; and in the libel given in evidence, the word xoT. 
Upon arguing of that error, the court inclined 
for the party accuſed ; whereupon the trial was ad- 
journed (7). . 

[F] 4 new Syſtem of Anatomy, which was firſ! 
printed in 1707.) A ſecond edition was publiſhed in 
1717 (*), and others fince, with additions. The title 
of the book is. Anthropologia Nova: Or, A New 
* Syſtem of Anatomy. Deſcribing the Animal Oeco- 
* nomy, and a ſhort Rationale of many Diſtempers in- 
« cident to Human Bodies. IIluſtrated with above 
With a 
preface by W. Wagſtaffe, M. D. and reader of 
* Anatomy at Surgeons- hall.“ In this preface Dr 
Wagſtaffe makes the following obſervations: How 
* much and how eminently Dr Drake excelled in all 
* the qualifications I have mentioned, [wiz In giv- 
ing the rationale of things, and enquiring into the 
nature and cauſes of phanomena] the learned world 
already have been judges, and poſterity, I xm per- 
* ſuaded, will reap the benefit of his labours (5).'—— 
The ſentiments of others are candidly and ingenu- 
* ouſly delivered by him, and like one who thoroughly 
* underſtood them ; and whenever he diſagrees with, 
* or aſſents to their conjectures, or propoles any thing 
of his own, he gives his reaſons with the utmoſt im- 
« partiality, without the triumph and oſtentation of a 
* conqueror, or any fond opinion of his own merit 
* (9). He does not behave himſelf like a meer 
* deſcriber of the parts, but like an unprejudiced en- 
* quirer into nature, and an abſolute maſter of his pro- 

| feſlion. 


(6) Ibid. 


(7) Bayer, as 
above, p. 486. 


(*) In 2 Vols. 
in $40. 


(8) P. iv, ſ:corul 
edition. 


(9) P. vi. 
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1744 DRAKE. DRAYTON. 

«* Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica [G]: or an Impartial Hiſtory of all that happened between the 
Kings and Kingdoms of England and Scotland, from the Beginning of the Reign of 
William the Conqueror, to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Comprehending their fe. 
veral Homages, Incurſions, Devaſtations, Depredations, Battles, Sieges, Leagues, Truces, 
© Breaches, Intermarriages, and divers other Matters worth knowing, Faithfully extracted 
from the beſt Hiſtorians of both Nations. With a Prefatory Dedication.” London, 
1703, 8v0, His character is thus repreſented. He was a man of quick pregnant parts, 
well ſtored with learning, and improved by good converſation. He had a great maſtery of 
the Engliſh tongue, and wrote with eaſe and fluency in a manly ſtile. Tho? various judg. 

(*) Annual Lift, ments were patled upon his political writings, according to people's different humours, 


os 885 paſſions, and intereſts; yet all agreed in commending his way of writing (1). 


* feſſion. And if Dr Lower has been ſo much and ſo that it was written in, or at leaſt not finiſhed till the 
* deſervedly eſteemed for his ſolution of the Sy/fo/e of * time of King Charles the Fiſt.” But he ſays 
© the heart, Dr Drake, by accounting for the Diaſtole, nothing more of the manuſcript, nor how it came into 
* ought certainly to be allowed his ſhare of reputation, his hands. here is alſo A diſcourſe (of his, 
(10) P. vill. * and to be admitted as a partner of his glory (10).” in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (11)) concernin 
The plates, which are in number XXVII, are accu- * ſome influence of reſpiration on the motion of the p. 121 
rately drawn, and well engraved: Some of them are heart, hitherto unobſerved.” He moreover * 
taken from Swammerdan. An appendix to this book writ, * The Sham-Lawyer, or, The Lucky Extrava- 
was publiſhed in 1728, in one volume, 8 vo. * gant, a Comedy, 472. ated at the Theatre Royal, 
[G] Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica, &c.] Dr Drake was not 1697.” Moſtly borrowed from two of Fletcher's 
the author, but only the publiſher of this book. In plays, viz. The Spaniſh Curate, and Wit without (12) Langhaig, 
the dedication of it, he ſays, that, Upon a diligent Money (12). And put notes to the Engliſh tranſlation 2 of the 
* revilal, in order, if poſſible, to diſcover the name of of Le Clerc's Hiſtory of Phyſick. Lond. 1699, 8 vo. ac mg 
* the author, and the age of his writing, he found, C 


8 (11) No, 2%, ö 


DRAYTON (MieRAET) a renowned Poet in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
King James, and King Charles I; was of an antient and worthy family, originally de- 
| ſcended from the town of Drayton in Leiceſterſhire ; which gave name to his progenitors, 
| (a) see the De- 48 à learned Antiquary of his acquaintance has recorded (a). But his parents removing in- 
ſcription of Lei- to the bordering county of Warwickſhire, he was born there, as we receive it from his 
roo 23 own information (5); and, as it is remembered by his country man Sir William Dugdale, 
fol. 1622 in as well as others, who have followed him, at Atherſton (c); but more particularly it ap- 
WS „ pears, that the little village of Harſull, or Hartſhill, in that pariſh, will claim the honour 
of his birth; whereof it were the greater pity to deprive it, as it is repreſented to have 
Lehe; * been obſcure till rendered conſpicuous for his nativity, by the author of thoſe Latin verſes 
Warwickſhire. at the bottom of his picture; which being publiſhed in the life-time, and under the in- 
"2 ſpection of our Poet himſelf, before his own edition of his works, cdd not have eſcaped 
(c) Sir Wiltam his correct ion had it been erroneous [A]. It may alſo be computef from the circum- 
r re Anti ſcription upon the ſaid picture, which with all other circumſtancevery agreeably cor- | 
ſhire, 2d edit. reſponds, containing the year of our Lord, and that of his own} age, when it was 
Nom engraved, that he was born in the year 1563. In his tender age he was bleſſed with 
ſuch a forwardneſs of genius, ſuch a ſweetneſs of aſpect, temper, and deportment, as 
rendered him not only the delight of his inſtructors, but preferred him to the favour 
of ſome perſons of diſtinction. In the year 1573, being then but ten years of age, he 
appears to have been page to ſome perſon of honour, as we collect from his own words: 
(4% Drayton's and, as for his propenſity to learning, it no leſs evidently appears in the ſame place (4), 
Elegiesz in his that he could then conſtrue his Cato, and ſome other little collections of ſentences ; which 
Rane, £6 made him very anxious to know, hat kind of ſtrange Creatures theſe Poets were? and 
of Poets and very ſollicitous with his Tutor, that, if he could, he would make him, of all things, 4 
TIO Poet. So he was put to the reading of Mantuan, and Virgil's Eclogues, with others of 
the inſpired tribe; till, even then, he ſcorned any thing that looked like a ballad, though 
written by William Elderton [B]. If after this, he finiſhed not his education at the 
| Univerſity 


[4] Could not have eſcaped his correfion ] Theſe tious fuddling companion, who having a great readinels 
verſes, in the vein of Arioſto, have not been cited by at rhiming, compoſed abundance of ſonnets and catches 
any author who has written of our Poet that we have upon love and wine, which were then in great vogue 


met with, and are as follow: among the light and merry part of the town ; but he 
was not more notable for his drollery and his doggerel, 

Lux Haze$sHULLa tibi Varwici villa, tenebris. than he was for his Sg, inſomuch that he was ſel- 
Ante tuas cunas, obſita) prima fuit. SI dom remembered for his ſingular faculty in either of 


the former, but his thorough practice in the latter was 


ous, View, Von, Thames maniunine ax ; joined to it ; wherefore we find him called the Bacha- 


FEEL t Araia, Viri, Veneres, nalian Buffoon, the Red-nos'd ballad-maker, and ſuch 
: : like. It ſeems by this exceſſive habit he indulged him- 
—— | ſelf in, over his ſtrong drink, that he fell a martyr to 


| h l , if f his contemporary (+) See the t. 
Hansurr, ſmall town, where firft your breath you drew, * 1 We find he was dead before the croverbal ur. 


Till by your birth renown'd, was known to few : year 1592, and Mr Camden has preſerved this epitaph —— — . 
Albion, Arms, Legends, Love, with fame you crown'd; on him: | Naſh, Kt. 
Albion, Arms, Legends, Love, your Fame reſound. 


ie ſitus eſt ſitiens, atque ebrius Eldertonus ; (1) — 
LB] Though written by Will. Elderton.} This El- Quid dico, hie ſitus eſt ? hic potius ſitis eſt (1). 8 1614.70 


derton was à famous Comedian of thoſe days; a face- Which 
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rent, from the credible teſtimony of one of his own 


friends, that he was ſornie time a Student in that at Oxford [C]; and by the ſupport, it 


feems, of Sir Henry Goodere; however, he might not be fo formally entered, as to 


be remembered by Anthony Wood, though he has made greater digreſſions in the 
commemoration of ſeveral others, who were more diſtantly related to that Univerſity. In 


1588, he feems, from his own deſcription of the Spaniſh Invaſion, which the Spaniards 


themſelves, with no leſs prefumption, than arrogance, or vain-glory, had ſtiled Invin- 


cible, to have been a ſpectator, at Dover, of it's defeat (e); and might, 


poſſibly, be en- 


ged in ſome military poſt or employment there; as we find ſome mention made of his 


being well ſpoken of by the Gentlemen of the Army. He took delight very early, 
we have ſeen, in the ſtudy of Poetry; but how ſoon he delighted the publick with any 


as 


of his own, all thoſe who have written of him have been very incurious to learn, or in- 
form us. He was certainly eminent for ſome of his poetical publications, nine or ten 


years before the death of 


Queen Elizabeth, and how much ſooner, we have not yet diſ- 


covered. At leaſt, ſo early as the year 1593, when he was but thirty years of age, he 
ſet forth in print, a Collection of his Paſtorals; likewiſe ſome of the moſt grave and 
weighty poems, which have rendered him moſt memorable, and beſt ſupported his fame 


to poſterity, 


were, not longer after, publiſhed. His Barons Wars, and England's Heroical 


Epiſtles : His Downfalls of Robert of Normandy z Matilda; and Gaveſton; for which laſt 
he is called, by one of his contemporaries, Tragedtographus, and part of his Polyolbion, 
were all written before the year 1598 : For all which, and his other deſerts, he was highly 
celebrated at that time, and diſtinguiſhed not only as a great genius, but a good man; 
not only for the ſweetnefs and elegance of his words, but of his actions and manners; 
for his humane and honourable principles, as well as his refined and polite parts: And 
thus was he characterized, not only by Poets, or the more florid and panegyrical writers 
of thoſe days, but alſo by Divines, Hiſtorians, and other Scholars of the moſt ſerious and 
ſolid learning. Of which Works and Characters, from ſuch contemporary writers, in 

hopes of reviving his memory ſomewhat more proportionable to his merits, than thoſe 
who, through their ungrateful negligence, conceited ſufficiency, or blind purſuit of igno- 


rant guides (f), have very ſuperficially attempted the ſame, 


particular: But, as what we find ſufficient for one note, firſt of his Yorks aforeſaid, with 
ſome others of his early compoſitions [D]: And as to thoſe Characters of him, ſuch as 


Which may be thus rendered, or imitated : 
Dead drunk here Elderton does lie; 
Dead as he is, he fill is drie: 
So of him, it may well be ſaid, 
Here he, but not his thirſt, is laid. 
[C] Some time a fludent in that at Oxford.) Tho 
he appears not in Wood's Fafti, to have taken any 


degree there, yet as he was fome time a ſtudent in this 
univerſity, it is conceived that he ought to have been 


ranked by that author, among the Oxford writers, 


from the authority of our Poet's intimate acquaintance 


Sir Aſton Cokain, m theſe lines ; 


OxroxD, our other academy, you 

Full worthy muſt acknowledge of your view : 

Here ſmooth-tongu'd Dxa v ro was inſpir'd by 
Mnemoſyne's manifold progeny (2). 

[D] Firſt of his ſaid Warks, and other early compoſi- 
tions.] Firſt, of thoſe poems abovementioned. What 
is there called a Collection of his Pas ro ALS, was firſt 


- Publiſhed under, at leaſt the oldeſt edition we have 


ſeen thereof, was diſtinguiſhed with, the title of, 


IpEA: The Shepherd's Garland, faſhioned in nine 


Eplogs ; with RowLand's Sacrifice to the Nine Muſes. 
Dedicated to Mr Robert Dudley: By M. Dnxavrton, 
and printed in 470 1593. This Shepherds Garland, &c. 
is the ſame that was reprinted afterwards with eme 
dations by our author, in the firſt folio edition of his 


works. under the title of PasToRaLs: containing Eg- 


logues : With the Man in the Moon. They are nine in 
number, written in ſtanzas of various meaſures, a- 


| Corned with tales, ſonnets, &c. and in this folio edi- 


tion they are dated 1619. There are many of the true 
rural images, and much of the beautiful ſimplicity in 
theſe paſtorals, for which this ſpecies of poetry is ſo 
much admired. Our author has been therefore juſtly 
applauded for theſe eclogues, by ſome able judges of 
our time, and claſſed among the beſt paſtoral writers in 
his own, for the many new and beautiful varieties, em- 
belliſhments, and improvements, that he has intro- 
duced therein : yet ſuck has been the juftice as well as 
Judgment of others in our time, that though they have, 
title- of a late edition, profeſſed to 
VOL. III. No. CXLVII. | 


| tron, is in proſe. 


| were 
give us his Works complete in one volume (3), neither 
theſe, nor many others of his moſt confiderable com- 
poſitions, are therein reprinted, or fo much as ſpoken 


of: But perhaps a ſecond volume is intended to ſup- 


ply the deficiencies of the firſt. As to his other poems a- 
bovementioned, they are hiſtorical. In an old edition 
of them in 8 without date, but printed near about 
the middle of King James's reign, our author's Dedi- 
cation before the Baxons Wars to Sir W. Aſton, is 
in verſe ; and in the Preface he ſeems to hint as if his 
travels had not afforded the leiſure and ſtudy he de- 
fired. In his folio edition of theſe poems with others, 
the Dedication before thoſe Vars to his ſaid pa- 

In this latter edition, theſe Ba- 
rons Wars in the reign of Edward II, are illuſtrated 
with marginal notes by the author, which have been 
all fince omitted (4) by his late editor, though the 
author of the Preliminary Diſcourſe, was defirous of a 
more ampie commentary (5). There are commendato- 
ry verſes before both editions, by Mr Thomas Green, 
E. Heywood, John Beaumont, and the learned Mr Selden. 
His EncLand's Herorcar ErIsrIEs were newly en- 
hrged, and republiſhed in 800, 1598 ; which is the moſt 
antient edition we have ſeen, or read of. Theſe Epiſtles 
are written in our heroick meaſure of ten ſyllables, and 
are very judicioufly explained in the neceſſary places, 
by ſhort notes drawn out of good authentick Hiſtories, 
and printed at the end of each epiſtle. There are 
twenty-four of them, with a ſhort fummary in fourteen 
lines of their titles, at the end. They are profeſſedly 
written in the vein of O, Eprftles ; but of a much 
more ſubſtantial * ＋ mature, as they concern 

Oo N 


ſo much real +- ah of fact in their 
, pefplexing, and often criminal loves, 
ſfenetments, and moſt moving numbers. 


when were addreſſed to him by 
nder, afterwards Earl of Sterline, a fa- 


mous Peet of Schund Before ſpoken of in this work (6), 
Sir Edmond Seory, and Mr Thomas Haſſel. In the 


endated 8 v edition abovementioned, there are near 
2 dozen Dedications, before as many of the Epiſtles, 
to ſo many of the author's friends and patrons of both 
fexes. The firft Epiſtle of Fair Roſamond, to King 


19 Z Henry 


M 


1945 


(e) In his Poem 
intituled Moſes 
his Birth and 
Miracles; here- 


af er again men- 
tioned. 


(f) Compare 


Fuller and Phil» 


we ſhall here below be more l with their 
plagiary Winſtan- 


ley; and jacob, 
his plagiary with 
him, &c. 


(3) Sce theWorks 
of M1cRAEL - 
DaarTox,Efq; 
&c. being all the 
Writings of that 
celebrated Au- 
thor. Now firſt 
collected into one 
Volume. Print- 
ed by J. Hughes, 
and ſold by R. 
Doiſtey, &c. 


5 Folio, 1 748. 


(4) In the new 
edition of Dray- 
ton's Works, 
fol. 1748. 


(5) Hiftorical Eſ- 
ſay on the Life 

and Writings of 
Michze!Drayton, 
Ea; prefixed to 
the ſaid new edi- 
tion of his * | 
Woris, fol, 5. 


igheft rank in our Chro- 


"there are three panegy- 


(6) Vol. f. 


1746 
J 
acceptably aſſembled, or referred to [E]. 
: H IT (7), is dedicated to Lucy Counteſs of Bedford ; 
2 dow has iy wh he ſays, * I ftrive not to affect ſingularitie, 


deen before illu- yet would faine flye imitation, &c. Much would 
Arated in The « ſhe ſay to a King, much would I ſay to a Counteſs ; 
* 7 but that, the method of Ty epiſtle muſt conclude 
Sam, Daniel, 4to. the modeſty of her's; which I wiſh may recommend 
1590, &c. my ever vowed ſervice to your Honour. In his De- 
dication of another Epiſtle to Lady Anne Harrington, 
the wife of Sir John Harrington, he forbears to en- 
large upon her excellencies, becauſe © dejected minds 
want that pure fire which would give vigour to 
virtue. The next Dedication is to Sir Malter Acton, 
8) Sir Walter Knight of the Bath (8). The next to Edzvard Earl of 
Alton, rather Redford, contains the moſt perſonal particulars of our 


perhaps. author (). The next is to Sir John Swinerton, Al- 


DR AT T O Ni 
were written by authors who beſt knew the man, and were themſelves beſt qualified to 
udge of his talents ; ſuch characters we hope may here, in this article, alſo apart, be 


He was in theſe his younger, and indeed to 


- 


; his 
other more early and famous Hiſtorical Poems, be. 
fore mentioned to have been written in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, are intituled, His LEROGENDS ; 
firſt, of Robert, Duke of Normandy; in which is 
ſeen a picture of diſtreſſed integrity; ſecondly, Ma. 
tilda, a Pattern of Chaſtity ; and thirdly, Pierce 
Gaveſton, a Warning Piece to Court Minions and 
Prime Miniſters, againſt the abuſe of their Princes fa- 
vour. He afterwards added to them the Legend of 


Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, printed 4to, 1609, an 


example of ſpeedy advancement to grandeur, by po- 
litick advantages taken of his Prince's violent appetites 
and the troubled times'(13). Our author had good 
encouragement for illuſtrating. their hiſtories in this 


(13) Draytor', 
Pref, to the folg 


poetical manner; the like having been ſo well re. t. of tis Li. 
ceived before from other eminent hands (14). They . 

are dedicated in his folio edition to Sir Walter ('4' Porcxce l 
Aſton ; and therein are embelliſhed with ſhort and = 


(tt) Therefore it qerman of London (9). The next is to his worthy and 
Now LF]. in eſteemed friend Mr James Huiſb, upon the ſubject of 

\ He v 4 Lord Dedications. The next is to Mrs Elizabeth Tanfield, 
wo ſole daughter and heir of Laurence Tanfield, Eſq; a 
don in 1612. famous Lawyer. The next is to Sir Thomas Mon- 
Tho. Delaune's fg, + before the Epiſtle of King Edward IV to Fane 
3 3 Shore, and her Anſwer. Our Poet, in his notes of 
mn hong 14” the Chronicle Hiſtory, upon the ſecond of theſe 
Thomas Dekker, two letters, after having given Sir Thomas More's 
the City Poet, deſcription of Jane Shore, mentions a curious pour- 
wrote the ſolem trait of her in theſe words: That picture which 
= _ e. * I have feen of her was ſuch, as ſhe roſe out of 
bon Tingling, * her bed in the morning, having nothing on but 
&c, that year a rich mantle, caſt under one arm over her ſhoul- 
priutes in quartoe © der, and fitting in a chair, on which her arm did 


\ * L:idzzre, in 
uſeful explanatory notes in the margin; which are left pn 8 


k , 6: % rINces ; alſo the 
out in the late new folio edition. When his Sonnets Murer of Magi 


were firſt publiſhed, we cannot ſay, but it ſhould ſeem f'*t5, ty Tho, 
that he ſet them forth, or wrote ſome of them before ons ar 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, becauſe among thoſe five W. PN 
additional ſonnets which he directed to ſome great and Ihn Hizzer, 
worthy perſonages, but never revived them himſelf in his Ede. Fun, 
folio edition, one is to /ames King of Scots, before he came | uit 


1 : . . d, T. Bl 
into England; another, which might be writ after- op © 
wards, is inſcribed to Lacy, Counteſs of Bedford, in which in the ter! 


he ſays, ſhe rain'd upon him her ſeveet ſhowers of gold; editions ba 


Mayor of Lon- 


in -mezotinto, in a light or looſe covering, very open at 

her boſom ; whether copied from that, or one at 

Two other Laton-College, we cannot at preſent determine (F). 
ee. — The dedicacion to the next pair of theſe Epiſtles, is to 
ae Sir Henry Goodere of Poleſworth (in Warwickſhire) 


written the ſtory 


| and the laſt to Sir Anthony Cook, to whom he fays of = Fe 
lie“ We remember a late publiſhed print of her, theſe rhymes, that but for him, they had flept in {able ws 


night; and that he had borrowed no man's conceits. I he 
whole number ſhould be ſixty eight or ſixty nine. There 
was anedition of all, or moſt of thoſe poems abovemen- 
tioned, publiſhed in 8wo, 1605, and another, as we have 


heard, in 1610, beſides the undated one of the ſame ſize 


of Shure Wife Knight, the nephew of that worthy old Sir Henry 
in verie, Tho- Goodere, who was our Poet's molt early patron (10) in 
ma: Churchyard, reſpect to whom, he ſays in this Dedication, * Till 
13 * ſach time as I may in ſome more large meaſure make 
and Hen. Chettle. known my love to the happy and generous family of 
456) Ser Dugit- the Googeres, to which J confeſs myſelf beholding 
dale s Warwick. for the moſt part of my education, I wiſh you all 
ſhire, of this ſa- * happineſs.” The next, is to Henry, the Son of Ed- 
mily of the avard Lucas, Eſq; of whoſe parents he acknowledges 
Ceed. himſelf to have received great favours, though there 
were many in England of whom he might juſtly chal- 

lenge greater; had I not been born in fo evil an 


before ſpoken cf. Flis OpEs (“) were written after Queen (*) In hi 5! 
Elizabeth's death, as appears in one of them, and de- en. 
dicated to Sir Henry Goodere, Gent. of the King's - 
Privy-Chamber, in verſe. They are ſeventeen in number 

and not one reprinted in the late new edition: nor is 

his Fable of the OwL a pretty allegorical poem, 
therein preſerved. It was firſt printed ſoon after King 

James came to the Crown (15), and reprinted in the 15) Lon, 


authors laſt edition in ſmall folio. In which there are Wb. lc. 


l and there 13, at 
title-pages to every Poem we have mentioned but the ſeaſt ia the lit 


firſt, which are all dated 1619, wherefore we think this er oa, a Lain 
volume of them was all printed that year. The title of emu lin 


* hour, ſays he, as to be poy ſoned with that gall of in- 
gratitude.“ The laſt, which is the eleventh of theſe 
Dedications; the ſecond brace of epiſtles having none 
before them, but ſeem to be joyned under the patro- 


(+) Who was Goadere (+). It were eaſy for thoſe who have been con- 

daughter of old verſant in theſe Poems of our Author, to obſerve how 

= r z tlie maderns, even the late Mr Pope himſelf, have 

Wie of Sir imitated Drayton, and refined upon his pattern, in 

Henry the Ne- thoſe diſt inctions which are eſteemed the moſt delicate 

phew above, improvements of our Engliſh verſification at this day; 

2 1 ſuch as the turns, the pauſes, the contraſts, and elegant 

fl in her cradle, fautologies, c. It is alſo eaſy for ſuch readers to point 

out ſeveral thefts, and petty larcenies which have been 

committed upon our Poet, however obſolete and unfa- 

ſhionable he may have been accounted, by ſome writers 

of eminent character ; and ſhew, where verſes have 

been appropriated to ſome famous wits, which were 

compoſed by him, even as many years before they 

were born, as they attained to when they died. We 

ſhall here for brevity ſake mention but one inſtance, 

and that is in theſe lines, 

Th' Arabian bird which never is hut 

Is only chaſt, becauſe ſhe is alone ; 

| But had our mother nature made two, 

(17) Heroic E- They would have done as Doves and Sparrows do (1 1). 

piſt les; in that 


of King John to Theſe are aſcribed to a famous nobleman, who was one 
Matilda. of the brighteſt Wits in the reign of King Charles II, 


nage of tlie firſt, is addreſſed to the Lady Frances 


it is, PoE us by M:chael Drayton, Eſq; The BARONS it, by A, Cie: 


Wars, ExncLand's HEROICALEISTIES, Inga, Ops, 
The LEOCENDS of RoBERT Duke of NoRMANDY, Ma- 
TILDA, PigrRcE GavesToN, and the Great Cxou- 
WELL : The OwL. EcLocusxs, with the Max in the 
Moon. The rett of his compoſitions we ſhall mention 
under the years they were publiſhed. 


newai. 


LE] Such characters we hope may hone be acceptably 


aſſembled, or referred to.) And firſt, Mr Charles Fitz- 
Geoffry, the learned Divine and Poet of Broadgate's 
Hall, in an Hiſtorical Poem he publiſhed at the time 
that ſome of Drayton's earlieſt pieces appeared, gives 
him the appellation of the Golden Mouth'd Poet, for 


the purity and preciouſneſs of his phraſe (16). An ( 


16) In his ſiſ 
and death of dit 


Mr Francis Meres, alſo a Divine of no fmall repute at ,,,c;; Drake, 
that time for his moral and poetical writings, having men- in vert: 


tioned all Drayton's hiſtorical poems, recited as part of the 
title above, that is, all therein but the three laſt, in a 


work he publiſhed before the death of Queen Elizabeth, 


gives him this charadter: Michael Drayton, :mong 
* Scholars, Soldiers, Poets, and all forts of people, is 
* helde for a man of virtuous diſpoſition, honeſt con- 
« verſation, and well-governed carriage, which is al- 
* moſt miraculous among good wits in theſe declining 
* and corrupt times (17).” Two years after Mr Ro- 


bert Allot, in his Common-Place Book, of the Select =x fol, 281. 


Thoughts, of our moſt eminent Engliſh Poets in that 


(17) Palladis Tr 


$y0- 


&c 


century, has many extracts from Michael Drayton's ear- (+) England ö 
lier pieces beforementioned, whereby he makes a figure Parra © 


as conſiderable as moſt of them (/). 


Another Poet of The © 


4) The Works 214 have been admired, as worthy of him: In his works that time refers to an Elegie Poem upon the death of Hm tw Ml in 
97 the Earl of they are not otherwiſe materially alter'd, than by the Sir Philip Sidney, that was compoſed by Dray ton; gc, 80. 1600s Erl, 
Rocheſter, &, tranſpoſure of the rhymes in the firft couplet, and which was never reprinted' in his works; and if it bo Cin 
80. 1739. p. 110. the retrenchment of the meaſure in both (12). His was written ſoon after Sir Philip's death (18), it is (18) In 159% 


5 likely 
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bis latter years, much beloved and befriended by Sir Walter Aſton, of Tixhall in Staff. 

fordſhire, to whom, for his kind patronage, he gratefully dedicates many of his Poems, 

whereof his Barons Wars was the firſt, in the ſpring of his acquaintance, as our Poet ex- | 
eſſes it himſelf to him (g). Nevertheleſs, we have fince gathered, from thoſe Epiſtles (ns 
before- mentioned (5), and, till then, unobſerved by all who have written of him, that his Barons —_ 
' moſt early dependance was upon another noble patron, named Sir Henry Goodere, of Sr Walter Aſton, 
Poleſworth, in his own county; to whom he has liberally acknowledged himſelf obliged 
for the greateſt part of his education, and by whom, ſome time before his death, our 
Poet was recommended to the patronage of the Counteſs of Bedford; as may evidently 
appear, in his Epiſtle, to her Lord here-under recited [F]. However, it is no leſs viſible; 
from his many dedications, and acknowledgments alſo, to Sir Walter Aſton, that he 
was, for many years, patronized by him, and accommodated with ſuch ſupplies, as af- 
forded him leiſure to finiſh ſome of his moſt elaborate compoſitions. Nay, it is intima- 
ted, we know not from what authority, that he was, by the intereſt of the ſaid Sir Wal- 
ter, with Sir Roger Aſton, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to King James in his mino- 


(b) In note [DJ. 


bi rity, made, in ſome meaſure, miniſterial to an intercourſe of correſpondence between 
; the ſaid young King of Scots and Queen Elizabeth. The words of my author are theſe ; 
a ſpeaking of the ſaid Sir Roger Aſton, and of his being of the Bed- chamber to that King 
_ when a child; that He was the perſon principally entruſted with the meſſages and let- 
"a « ters that paſſed between his Maſter and Queen Elizabeth; and, by the interpoſition of 


54 Sir Walter Aſton, Mr Drayton was, in this reſpect, very uſeful, in faithfully perform 

ing the various ſervices which he was commanded (i). Bur if theſe ſervices were per- Ci Hiforicl | 
formed by Mr Drayton ſo early as in the childhood of that King, we fear it will be found and Writings of 
too ſoon for him to have had the intereſt or recommendation of Sir Walter Aſton thereto, Michel Dray- 
becauſe, at the publication of ſome, which were not his earlieſt poems, they were but in the hte new geilen 

ſpring of their acquaintance, as he has ſaid himſelf : ſo that, if he was in any ſuch ſort truſted, af 83 

it muſt be much later than that King's childhood, and nearer the cloſe of the Queen's reign. fol. 6. : 
He certainly had fair proſpects from his ſervices, labours, or other teſtimonies of early 

attachment to the King's intereſt, of ſome favour or preferment, beſides from what he had 

written among his Sonnets in his praiſe, as a Poet, while King of Scots. He was alſo one 

of the foremoſt of Apollo's train in England, who welcomed his Majeſty to his Britiſh 

dominions with A Congratulatory Poem to King Fames, &c. 4to, 1603: and how, through 


intereſt or ingratitude, it might have proved his ruin, but for his own patient and prudent 


« - . - bd ” 40 1 - 

fl conduct under the indignity, he has, with as much freedom as was then convenient, him- 8 
ſelf informed us both in proſe and verſe (). The fame year he was choſen, by Sir Wal- and in tis dic. 
Sies, i plits 


ter Aſton, one of the Eſquires who attended him when he was, with others, created t, wi George 
Knight of the Bath at the coronation of the ſaid King (/). We find not that our author Saus, &c- 


ever reprinted thoſe poems in praiſe of his Majeſty ; and the ungrateful reception they met ke, 


1 ; with, as before, 
the likely to have been the earlieſt of his performances. our brains ſo frozen, dull, and barren, that they can 
ws That Poet calls him Noble DxayTon ! and obſerves, afford no invention or conceits ; yet may he compare, 

1 (19) Sir Philip how well he bewailed our ſaid loſs in dreary verſe (19). either with their old Dante, Petrarch, or Boccace; 

n beer Sidney's Gant, A Divine of Cambridge at the ſame time publiſhed a or their Neoteric Marinella, Pignatello, or Stiglia- 


* ** dramatick performance, wherein a character being given; but why ſhould I go about to commend him, 


A tobe Nich. Of the Wits of that age, one of the interlocutors, in a whoſe own works and worthineſs have ſufficiently ex- | 
Briton) 410, dialogue between Ingenioſo and Judicio, ſays, * tolled to the world (22).” Other teſtimonies of our (22) Burton's 


16ob. Apain, ' | 10 1 ; "I author's merit might be added were they neceſſary, and Deſcrip. of Lei- 
$0,1653, M. z. 2 5 mer en * 8 not liable to be — tedious or ae ceſter hire, 2 
ible to raviſh the raſh gazer's eye. FIA may evidently appear in his Epiſtle to her Lord © 


And the other anſwers — However, he wants one #ere recited ] It is in theſe words: 


true note of a Poet of our times, and that is this; To the Right Honourable and my very good To 
he cannot ſwagger it well in a tavern, or domineer in ""Eow ann Eat of Bnnnons: ST IM 


"4 nphr ng a hot-houſe (200. There is a deſcription of Dray- - a 8 
or ton's, quoted by two or three authors of thoſe times Thrice noble and my moſt gracious Lord, 


Or the © urg eget 
Smeny : 3 . with applauſe ; and one of them, who was the learned « / HE love I have ever borne to the illuftrious 
houſe of BEDroRD, and to the honourable fa- 


medy acted by tranſlator of Arioſto's Satires, in his verſion of an- 
mily of the HarincTons; to the which by mar- 


1 3 1 other Italian Wit, where he is deſcribing, in a note, 
2 bn Cm. how the Muſes were deſpiſed in that age by the ſtupid *« riage your Lordſhip is happily united, hath long ſince 
devoted my true and zealous affection to your honou- 
rable ſervice, and my Poems to the protection of my 


g ne, o. Midas's, and flaviſh jaylors of their own pelf, has ſaid, 
noble Ladie, your Counteſſe; to whoſe ſervice I 


law, 1606. g He will ſet down the worth of a Poet, as that ſweet 
; Muſe of his, who not unworthily beareth the name 
: of the Chief Archangel, ſingeth, after his ſoul- . was firſt bequeathed by that learned and accompliſhed 
p raviſving manner part of which verſes as quoted . Gentleman, Sir Hanzy Goopere, not long fince 
rom the earlier editions, are as follow : | * deceaſed ; whoſe I was, whileſt he was; whoſe pa- 
The diff ' rence only 'twixt the Gods and U tience pleaſed to beare with the imperfections of my 
r « heedlels and unfayed youth. That excellent and 
id Te | They gave ens b "> thei 11 COON: * matchleſs Gentleman, was the firſt cheriſner of my 
1 (21) The Blazon That 1 reatn, men by their pow rs are born; < Muſe; which had been by his death left a poor or- 
f. Jrlouſy, hat life TAE x give, the Por doth adorn : * phan to the world, had he not before bequeathed it to 
* lum And from the world, when they diſſolve mens breath, that Ladie, whom he ſo dealy loved. Vouchſafe 
| Hie in the world doth give men life in death (21). * then my dear Lord to accept this Epiille, which I 
„ Mr W. Burton, the learned i . . * dedicate as zealouſly, as I hope you will patronize 
Heroic Fig » Leiceſterſhire, ſpeaking « þ Am_—_— of 1 in eras 4 until ſome more acceptable ſervice may be (23) His Dedle. 
* diſt. o 5 ng 0 r Drayton as his near «© wi love to H - before Ouee 
Eu Howard, COuntryman and old acquaintance, adds further of him, 8 WINE MINN eee Label. Fol. 


rl * 
ble, theſe words, * Who, though thoſe Tranſalpines ac. * Your Lordlhip's ever, to K. Richard IT, 


count us, Tramontani, rude and barbarous ; holding « MICH. DRAYTON (23). ad t 


undated edit. of 
LS. The Drayton's Poems. 


+ FF. > £6 wh Wi 
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1748 
nate vanities, as afterwards 
of his folio edit. 


er Pry made any thing applicable to his preſe 


(=) As little of part of his PoLy-OLB1ion [GJ]. In 1619, came out his firſt folio volume of 

— op poems, before deſcribed. In 1622, the foregoing part of the Polyo/bion was — 

the years 1605 together with the ſecond part, making in all thirty books or ſongs. In 1626 we 
1610, but 8 x ; 7 

ewo editions of find him, before a copy of his own verſes, ſtiled PoE T-Laux EAT [H]. In 1627 was 

= . publiſhed the ſecond part or volume of his poems; containing his Basile of Ac1 NCOURT, 


Friend J. Davis, of in ſtanzas of eight lines: 
Hereford, in his 
book of Epi- 
groms, then 
printed, charges 
him not to for- 


of CynTHIA, another beautiful 
SHEPHERD'S SIRENA ; allo, 


&c, 


ter Harte juſtly friend Michael Drayton 3 
obſerves, in his 
notes on the 
ſixth Thebaid of and another 
Statius, at the 
end of his Poems, 
in vo. 1727. 


{#) See the pam- 
phlets intituled 
Hæc Hino and 
Hic Mulier, 4to. 
1620, &c. 


and DAvI DP and GoL IAA. 


[G] The Firſt Part of his Polx-OLI BTO, Ce. ] 
By this Greek title, ſignifying very happy, he denotes 
England ; and the antient name of Albion, is by ſome 
derived from Ox Ce, happy (24). It is a chorogra- 
phical deſcription of the rivers, mountains, foreſts, 
caſtles, &c. in this land, intermixed with the re- 
markable antiquities, rarities, commodities, &c. there- 
of. This firſt part is dedicated to Prince Henry, by 

| whoſe encouragement it was written; and there is a 
picture at full length of that hopeful Prince, in a mili- 
tary poſture, exercifing his pike. He had fhewed 
Drayton ſome ſingular marks of his favour, and ſeems 
to have admitted him as one of his poetical penſioners, 
but dying before the book was publiſhed, our Poet loſt 
the benefit of his patronage. The reaſon why the pub- 
lick was ſo long debarred of it, he has intimated in his 
Preface, where he acknowledges that the means to fi- 
niſh it, were owing to the bounty of Sir Walter Aſton. 
There are eighteen ſongs in this volume, illuſtrated 
with the learned notes of Mr Selden ; and there are 
maps before every ſong, wherein the cities, mountains, 
foreſts, rivers, &fc. are repreſented by the figures of 
men and women. His metre of twelve ſyllables being 
now antiquated, it is quoted more for the Hiſtory than 
the Poetry in it ; however, it contains many excellent 
lines, and is ſo exact, that, as Biſhop Nicholſon ob- 
ſerves, * Drayton's Poly-Olbion affords a much truer 
account of this kingdom, and the dominion of Wales, 
than could well be expected from the pen of a 
© Poet (25), Tis interwoven with many fine epi- 
ſodes ; of the conqueſt of this iſland by the Romans 
(26) ; of the coming of the Saxons (27), the Danes (28), 


(24) See Mr Sel- 
den's notes on 
Poly-O0!bton, 

Pe 19. 


(25) Englich 
Hiſtorical Libra- 
ry, edit. 1736. 
fol. p. 5. 

of the noble Engliſh Warriours in the conqueſt of France, 
&c(30). our brave navigators (3 1); the Saints (32); and of 
the Civil Wars in England (33), Sc. This volume was 
reprinted in 1622, with the Second Part, or Conti- 
nuation of Twelve Songs more, making thirty in the 
whole, and dedicated to Prince Charles ; to whom he 
gives hopes of beſtowing the like pains upon Scotland. 
There are verſes before this Second Part by William 
Brown, Geo. Wither, and John Reynolds. Tis as 
accurately written as the Firſt Part; but Mr Selden 
being otherwiſe engaged, had not time to adorn this 
Second with notes, and perhaps the want of a friend to 
help out the expence, may be the reaſon it was not 
adorned with maps. From the encomiums of thoſe 
Poets we ſhall not make any extract; but add this 
ſhort one, wherewith we have been favoured by the 
learned and ingenious tranſlator into Latin, of ſome of 


(26) Song 8. 
(27) Song 11. 
(28) Song 12. 
(29) Song 17. 
(30) Song 18. 
(37) Song 19. 


(32) Song 24. 
(33) Song 22. 


with, as well as the diſagreeable ſcenes he might behold of ſuch wicked vices, and effeini. 
prevailed at Court, fo degenerating from that in the Mufe. 
(=) The Dediat. nurſing Maiden Reign (m), might damp all defire of raiſing himſelf there. We have not 
time to examine how far, in his Fable of 2 Owr, publiſhed in 1604, 
nt (1). 


The Miſeries of Queen MA ROGARET, in the like ſtanza : Nyxu- 
PHIDIA, or the Court of FAIR IIS; a maſter- piece in the groteſque kind (o): The Queſt 
iece; both reprinted in Dryden's Miſcellanies. The 
e Moon CALF, a' ſtrong fatire upon the maſculine 
fake the Muſes, affectations of Women, and the effeminate diſguiſes of the Men, in thoſe times 
were by others alſo then expofed in proſe (p): Laſtly, there are his EL AI ES upon ſun- 
(% As Mr Wal- dry occaſions, Theſe are introduced by The Lifion of BEN JonsoN on the Muſes of his 
wherein he is very particular in the enumeration and praiſe of his 
ſeveral compoſitions : Alſo by another poem upon the battle of Agincourt, 
by his friend Henry Reynolds, Eſq; Thoſe Elegies are twelve in number. d the bens 
though there are but eight reprinted in the late new edition, In 1630 he publiſhed «= 
other volume of poems, in 470, intituled, The Muszs Er1zivm, in ten ſundry Ny M- Panos, 
PHALLS; With three divine poems, on Noa n's Flood; Mos Es his Birth and Miracles (+ 
The Paſtoral Poems are dedicated to Edward Sackvile, Earl 
of Dorſet, and Lord Chamberlain; whoſe durable Favours had now made him one of his 
Family ;, and theſe are written in verſe of various meaſure, 
Engliſh Heroic Meaſures: and are dedicated to the Counteſs of Dorſet; 


and the Normans (29), with an account of their Kings; 


1 W " 
9 3 * T7 
' : %s* 
. 


* 
** 


he may have 


In 1613, he. publiſhed the firſt 


3 48 they 


by J. Vaughan; (½ Tenn g. 


to of this 
Poem he deſcribey 


eypt, from the 
) + Plazue which 
then raged in 
Long 'n, at his 
writing thereof; 
Which was { 
long before this 


and F9:icatinn, :; 
there 


His Divine Poems are in 


the fineſt eſſays written by Mr Pope, oat of a Poem that 
is now in the preſs, wherein there are theſe lines: 


DravrTox, ſweet ancient Bard, his ALB IOx ſung, 
With their own praiſe her echoing Vallies rung; 
His bounding Muſe o'er ev'ry Mountain rode, 


And ev'ry River warbled where he flow'd (34). (34) Li Pic: 


Canto 2. f 


[H] Before a copy of his uu verſes filed Porr wel. ag __ 
LauREAT.] Before the poſthumous Poems of Abra- 
ham, the ſon of Dr Philemon Holland, among the 
commendatory verſes, the firſt copy of ten lines, bears 
this title, Michael Drayton, Ei; and Poet Laureat, 
in commendation of the author, &c. which ends with 
this diftich : | | 


Proceed, let not Apo/lo's ſtock decay, 


PoE rs and Kixcs, are not born ev'ry day (35). (35) Holland 
| Poſthuma, &. 
Cantab. impzab8 
Hen, Holland, 
. 1626, 


It is likely this ſtile or appellation of Poet Laureat was 
not formerly confined ſo ſtrictly as it is now, to his Ma- | 
jeſty's ſervant, known by that title, who is preſumed F 
to have been at that time Ben Jonſon (+) ; becauſe we (/ pts 
find it given to others only as a diſtinction of their excel- himſelf hs, He 
lency in the art of Poetry. So it was beſtowed alſo up- leaves the La 
on our author's friend Mr George Sandys, and we . Ou 
could produce an author who has called Francis 1 15 Pele 
Quarles by the ſame title. As for the pictures of our t, 5 W. af, 
Poet appearing ſo conſtantly laureated, it may be a of The On n 
complement alſo of the Painters and Gravers. The ci. fl. 1519 
print of Mr Drayton before the firſt volume of his 
Poems in folio, graved by W. Hole in 1613, has a 
wreath of bays Tr head, and ſo has his buſt in 
Weſtminſter-abbey : the like had the painting of him, 
as we have heard, which was in the collections of the 
late Thomas Sclater Bacon, Eſq; at his ſeat in Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; and ſo likewiſe another delicate pourtraic 
in miniature, ſaid to be painted of him by Peter Oli- 
ver, which was in the poſſeſſion of the late Lord Lanſ- 
down, and highly eſteemed by him. as we have lately 4 
been ſatisfied, not only from an ample deſcription { 36), (g6) mo . 
but alſo by the fight of it. And yet when we find, that Cee, 4 
the pourtraits of Joſhua 3 Owen, and o. Not. l. 174 
thers, who never had any grant of the Poet Laureat 5 | 
place, are as formally crowned with laurel as thoſe wh 
had the utmoſt right to it; there is reaſon to believe, 
it was only an honour conferred by the artiſts who drew 
or engraved thoſe pictures, here mentioned of Maſter 
— [1] Com- 


* 


olland 
ma, &c. 

, impeals 
folland, 
626, 


rayton 

f avs, fe 
the Laurel 
ſe who 
ok after 
his Dedice 
W. Aſton, 
| (vl, in 
ol, 161% 


In a leter 
Mr Geof 
ue, dated 

14+ 374% 


Cokain's Poems, 
x before, p. 60, 


67, 


2 Wood, Athen. 


Oron. Vol. II. 
eol. 414. See 
eepitaph in . R 

track], his ſtay at ſchool, he tranſlated the Third Satire of Perſius [A], for a Thurſday-night's 


10 K. ibid. 


{c) See the re» 


ak [4], 


(1) The Satires 


D |. Juve- 


ws, &, Lond, (æerciſe; and I believe that it, and many other of my 
I735. 12mo, 


Þ 257, 


naſlations, 
Dryden, 
3 Now firſt 


1743. 


- 


. 23. Among others, Captain Alexander Radcliff has a fling 
Sond Part n the following lines of his News from Hell (3) : 


$ «. 4.4; p Gt N £ 
a N +; * FREY - 
= 7 * * 
* 


* 1 5 43 19 


there are ſome images truly ſublime in them. But there is not one of theſe Poems re- 
vived, or ſo much as mentioned, in the late edition, pretending to have comprehended all 
the works of this celebrated Poet. At the end of the firſt Divine Poem, there are three 
copies of verſes in praiſe of the author ; by Beal Sapperton, in Latin; Mr John Fletcher 
and Thomas Andrews in Engliſh ; which laſt has very expreſsly diſplayed the great ex- 
tent of our Poet's renown, In 1631, he exchanged his laurel for a crown of glory, as it is 
expreſſed in his monumental inſcription. He was buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey among 
the Poets; and the handſome table monument of blue marble, which was raiſed over his ſcha Stowe's 
grave the ſame year (q), is adorned with his effigies in buſto, laureated. On one fide is a wage tags wax 
creſt of Minerva's cap, and Pegaſus in a ſcutcheon on the other (r). Among thoſe poetical 1633. p. 763. 
friends who have lamented his death, was Sir Aſton Cokain, who, in gratitude for his 

having brought him acquainted with Sir Thomas Burdet, Bart. by our Poet, compoſed 


an elegy upon him [7]; and Ben Jonſon is faid to have been the author of his epitaph, 
which was written 1n letters of gold upon his monument, F 


1749 


(2) Remains, in 


(r) See the Hiſt. 
and Antiquities 
of Weſtminſter- 


Abbey, by J. Dart, 
Vol. II. p. 81. 


[1] Compoſed an elegy upon him.] The firſt lines 


The epitaph on his monument, aſcribed to Ben 
of the ſaid elegy are theſe: 


Jonſon, 
is in theſe words : | 
Doe, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe, 
To Drayton's name; whoſe ſacred duſt 
We recommend unto thy truſt : 
Protect his memory, and preſerve his ſtory, 
Remain a laſting monument of his glory: 
And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaime 
To be the treaſurer of his name ; 
His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 
An everlaſting monument to thee. 


puok zus, art thou a God, and canſt not give 

A privilege unto thy own to live? 

Thou canſt : but if that Poets ne'er ſhould die, 

In Heaven, who ſhould praiſe thy deity ? 

Elſe ſtill, my DRA rox, thou hadſt liv'd and writs 
Thy /ife had been immortal as thy wiz. 


And it ends with theſe : 


But I moleſt thy quiet; ſleep, while we, 


That live, cou'd leave our lives to die like Thee (37): G | 


DRYDEN (Jon x), the moſt eminent Poet of the laſt century, was ſon of Eraſ- 
mus Dryden, of Tichmerſh in Northampronſhire, third fon of Eraſmus Dryden, of Ca- (4) ge Ona! 
nons-Aſhby, in the ſame county, Baronet ; and was born at Aldwincle near Oundle 2 1 
that county, the ninth of Auguſt 1631 (4). He was educated in grammar learning at jon Drees, 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, being King's Scholar there, under the famous Dr Buſby ; and was 


Eq; now firſt 
from thence elected, in 1650, a Scholar of Trinity-College in Cambridge (5). During err erg 


publiſhed toge- 
ther; in two 
Volumes, 12 mo. 


exerciſe (c); and, the year before he left it, wrote a poem On the Death of the Lord 2 1743. 
Haſtings; a performance very unworthy of the great Poet he afterwards proved. In 47 — 
1658, he publiſhed Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protector, written after his Funeral (e) Ib. y. 22. 
(4). In 1660, came out his Aſtræa Redux [BI, 4 Poem on the happy Reſtoration and Re- 8 
turn of his ſacred Majeſty King Charles II (e); and, the ſame year, his Panegyrick to the TE” 
King on his Coronation (F). In 1662, he addreſſed a poem To the Lord Chancellor Hyde, (2) ib. p. 36. 
preſented on New-Year*s Day (g); and the ſame year publiſhed A Satire on the Dutch (). by th > was; 
His next piece was his Annus Mirabilis : The Year of Wonders 1666: An Hiſtorical Poem | 
(i). In 1668, Mr Dryden, upon the death of Sir William Davenant, was made Poet- (i) Ib. p. 43. 
Laureat and Hiſtoriographer to King Charles II (c); and, the fame year, publiſhed his 
Eſſay on Dramatick Poeſy CJ. Our author's firſt Play, intituled The Wild Gallant, appeared 


In 


(+) Wood, ubi 
lupra, | 


[4] During his ſtay at ſchool, he tranſlated the 
Third Satire of Perfius.] We learn this from the 
following advertiſement at the head of that Satire. 7 
remember I tranſlated this Satire, when I was a King's 
Scholar at Weſtminſter-ſchool, for a Thurſday-night's 


Nor had there been ſuch clutter made, 

But that his f/ence did invade: 

Invade ! and ſo't might well, that's clear; 
But what did it invade ? An Ear. 


exerciſes of this nature, in Engliſh Verſe, are ſtill in te Eifwr an Downacick Brofe 1 1 
the bands of my learned maſter, the Reverend Dr Buſty 00 to Charles Earl of Dorſet and ne” . c 
Dryden tells his patron, that the writing this eſſay had 
ſerved as an amuſement to him in the country, when the 
violence of the plague (in 1665) had driven him from 
the town ; but that he finds many things in it, which 
he does not now approve, his judgment being not a 
little altered fince the writing it. Preſently after he 
fays: For the way of writing plays in verſe, which 
I have ſeem'd to favour, I have, ſince that time, 
© laid the practice of it aſide, till I have more leiſure, 
© becauſe I find it troubleſome and flow. But I am no 
way altered from my opinion of it, at leaſt with any 
* reaſons which have oppoſed it. For your lordſhip 
may eaſily obſerve, that none are very violent againſt 
it, but thoſe who either have not attempted it, or 
20 A * who 


1). 
(3] His Aſtræa Redux.] A remarkable diſtich in 


this piece expoſed our poet to the ridicule of the wits. 
It was this : | 


An horrid flillneſs firſt invades the ear, 
And in that fence we the tempeſt fear (2). 


Laureat, who was both learn'd and florid, 
Was damn'd long fince for filence horrid : 
VOL. III. Ne. 147. 


{ «a © 


1750 
(1) Langbaine's 
Account of the 
Engliſh Drama- 
tick Poets. 
Lond. 1691. 

p. 130, &c, 


Crites. Lifideius, and Neander. 


1669 (1), and was followed by a great number of aaa. a liſt, and 
of which we ſhall give in the remark Dl. Mr Gerard Langbaine, a 


in 


* who have ill ſucceeded in their attempt. In the 
preface to the reader, we are told, that the drift of this 
diſcourſe was to vindicate the honour of our Engliſh 
writers from the cenſure of thoſe who unjuſtly prefer the 
French before them. This ( /ays Mr Dryden) I in- 
* timate, leſt any ſhould think me fo exceeding vain, as 
to teach others an art, which they underſtand much 
better than myſelf. But if this incorre&t Eſſay, writ- 
ten in the country, without the help of books, or ad- 
vice of friends, ſhall find an acceptance in the world, 
I promiſe to myſelf a better ſucceſs of the ſecond part, 
wherein I ſhall more fully treat of the virtues and 
faults of the Engliſh poets, who have written either 
in this, the epick, or the lyrick way.“ The E/ay is 
drawn up in the form of a dialogue between Eugenius, 
It was animadverted 
upon by Sir Robert Howard, in the Preface to his 


R W M «a a -a 2a 
\ 


| Great Fawourite or Duke of Lerma ; to which Mr Dry- 


(4) Account of 
the. Engliſh Dra- 
matick Poets, 


p. 175. 


(Defence of his 
Eſlay, &c. P+ 5 


(1!) Prologue to 
Ur Davenant's 

Circe. Sec Ori- 
ginal Poems, &c. 
Vol. II. P- 242. 


den replied in a defence of it, prefix d to the ſecond 
edition of his Indian Emperor. 

[D] 4 /ift, and ſome account, of Mr Dryden's plays.] 
I. The Wild Gallant : A Comedy: aQted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, and printed in 4% London, 1699. 
This was Mr Dryden's firſt attempt in dramatick poetry, 
and met with but very indifferent ſuccefs in the action. 
Mr Langbaine tells us (4), Mr Dryden confeſſed, the 
plot was not originally his own: © bat however (5 
adds, with a ſneer having ſo much altered and 
* beautified it, we will do him the honour to call him 
the author of the Vild Gallant ; as he has done Sir 
© Robert Howard, the author of the Duke of Lerma *®: 
and by way of excuſe I ſhall tranſcribe his own lines 
(%) in behalf of a new brother of Parnaſſus : 


* 'Tis miracle to ſee a firſt good play; 

All hawthorns do not bloom on Chriſtmas-day : 

A ſlender poet muſt have time to grow, 

And ſpread and burniſh as his brothers do: 
Who ſtill looks lean, ſure with ſome pox is curſt ; 
© But no man can be Falſtaff fat at firſt.” 


* 


1675. Mr Langbaine tells us (5), Mr Dryden was not 


ders them, will ſee, that there is nothing alike through 


To ſay the truth, this play is ſo indifferent a perfor- 


mance in itſelf, and was ſo ill received, that, if the 
author had not had a peculiar force of inelination to 
writing, he would have been ſufficiently diſcouraged 
from any farther progreſs. II. The Indian Emperor, 
or, the Conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards : being the 
Sequel of the Indian Queen: A Tragi-Comedy : acted 
at the Theatre Royal in 1670, and printed in 40. 
It is dedicated to the Ducheſs of Monmouth and 
Buccleugh. It is written in heroic verſe, or rhyme, and 
appeared on the ſtage with great approbation. The 
ſtory may be found in Mariana's Hiffory of Spain, 
B. 26. ch. 3. and Sir Paul Ricaut's Hiſtory of Peru. 


III. Ar Evening Love, or, The Mock Aſtrolager: A 


Comedy: acted at the Theatre-Royal, and printed in 
4to, 1671. It is dedicated to the Duke of New- 
caſtle. The principal plot of this play is built on Cal- 
deron's EI Aftrelogo fingido ; and the play is, for the 
moſt part, taken from Corneille's Feint 4firologue, Mo- 
liere's Depit Amoreux and Precieuſes Ridicules, and 
Quinawlt's Amant Indiſcret. IV. Marriage Alamode : 
A Comedy: acted at the Theatre-Royal, and printed 
in 4to, 1673. It is dedicated to the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter. This play, though ſtiled a Comedy, is rather 


a Tragi-Comedy, and confiſts of two actions, the one 


ſerious, and the other comic; both borrowed from 
two ſtories, which the author has tacked together. 
The ſerious part is founded on the ſtory of Seſaſtris and 
Timareta in the Grand Cyrus, Pt. g. B. 3. and the 
characters of Palamede and Rodophil on the ſtory of 
Timantes and Partbenia in the ſame romance, Pt. 6. 
B. 1. The character of Doralice ſeems borrowed from 
the ſtory of Nogaret, in a piece called The Annals of 
Love; and Melantha's making court to herſelf, in Ro- 
dophil's name, from Les Contes d Ouville, part 1. p. 
13. V. Amboyna: A Tragedy : acted at the Thea- 
tre-Royal, and printed in 4, 1673. It is dedi- 
cated to the Lord Clifford of Chadleigh. The plot of 
this play is chiefly founded on hiſtory, being an ac- 
- count of the cruelty of the Dutch to our countrymen in 


Fa l 


ſome account, 
contemporary 
Writer 


Amboyna, A. D. 1618 ; for which fee Stubbs's Rel. 
tion of the Dutch Cruelties, c. Wanley's H. ory of 
Man, B. 4. ch. 10. The Rape of 1/abinda by Har- 
man is built on a novel in Cyuthio Gyraldi, Dec. $. 
Nowv. 10. VI. Miflaken Huſband: A Comedy: 
acted at the Theatre Royal, and printed in 4, 


(5) Ubi laßt, 


the author of this play, tho' it was adopted by him, b. 166, 


* as an orphan, which might well deſerve the charity 
* of a ſcene, which he beſtow'd on it. It is in the na. 
ture of Low Comedy, or Farce, and written on the mo- 
del of Plautus's Menechmi. VII. Auren e-Zebe, or 

The Great Mogul : A Tragedy: acted at the Theatre- 
Royal, and printed in 470, 1676. It is dedicated 
to the Earl of Mulgrave. The ſtory is related at large 
in Tavernier's Voyages in the Indies, Vol. I. Pt. 2. ch. 
2. Mr Langbaine (6) determines, that the character: (6) Ib. p. 136, 
of Aurenge-Zebe and Nourmahal are borrowed from 
Seneca's Phædra and Hippolytus. But whoever conſi- 


f 


their whole ſtory, excepting only the love of a mother- 
in-law towards her ſon-in-law, and the fon-in-law's 
averſion ; and as to the characters (a thing Mr Lang- 
baine ſeems never to underſtand) Hippolytus has an 
averſion to love; Aurenge-Zebe is in love: Hippolytus . 
15 an hunter ; py ana c" is a warrior: as for Nour- 
mahal, ſhe is a degree beyond the lewdneſs even of 
Seneca's Phædra, who degenerates extremely from her 
original in Euripides, and indeed has none of her qua- 
lities, but only revenge for diſappointed love. Mr 
Langbaine accuſes our poet likewiſe of theft, in bor- 
rowing, or rather imitating, ſeveral paſſages of Seneca, 
in this play. But, with his leave, a poet deſerves 
praiſe, rather than cenſure, who tranſplants the beau- 
ties of antient authors into his own works. This play 
is written in heraick verſe, or rhyme. VIII. The 
Tempeſt, or, The Inchanted and: A Comedy: aQted 
at the Duke of York's Theatre, and printed in 475, 
1676. This is only an alteration of Shakeſpear's Tem- 
peft by Sir William Davenant and Mr Dryden. The 
characters of the /ailors were chiefly the invention and 
writing of Sir Witham, as is acknowledged by Mr 
Dryden in the preface. IX. Feign'd Innocence, or, 
Sir Martin Mar- all: A Comedy: acted at the Duke 
of York's Theatre, and printed in 40, 1678, The 
foundation of this play is originally French, the greateſt 
part of the plot, and ſome of the language of Sir Mar- 
tin, being taken from Quinault's Amant Indiſcret, and 
Moliere's Etourdi, Warner's playing on the lute, in- 
ſtead of his maſter, is copied from Du Pare's Fraxcior, 
B. 7 ; and the hint of Old Moody and Sir John ſeems 
borrowed from Shakerly Marmion's (*) Fine Companion. (*) A wit af 
X. The Affgnation, or, Love in a Nunnery : A Co- playsin Chari 
medy : ated at the Theatre-Royal, and printed in the Fu int 
4to, 1678. It is dedicated to Sir Charles Sedley. 
This play, Mr Langbaine tells us (7), was damm d on (7] Ib. p. 14 
the flage, or, as the author expreſſes it in the epi/i!e de- 
dicatory, ſucceeded ill in the repreſentation : but * whe- 
ther the fault was in the play itſelf, or in the lame- 
* neſs of the action, or in the number of it's enemies, 
© who came reſolved to damn it for the title, he will 
not pretend, any more than the author, to determine. 
Mr Ravenſcroft, in the prologue to his Careleſi Lowers, 
ated the year following, reflects on this and the pre- 
ceding play, in theſe lines: | 


An author did, to pleaſe you, let his wit run, 
Of late, much on a ſerving man and cittern (7) „ 
And yet you wou'd not like the ſerenade; 
Nay, and you damn'd his Nuns in maſquerade : 
You did his Spaniſh fing-ſong too abhor ; 
Ah ! que locura con tanto rigor ! 

In fine, the whole by you ſo much was blam'd, 
To a& their parts the players were aſham'd. 


| Warner par 
it on the lite. 


Several of the incidents and charaQers of this play are 
borrowed : thoſe of the Duke of Mantua, Frederick, 
and Lucretia, from the of ce the Fair Nun, 
in the Annals of Love, p 81. thoſe of Aurelian, Ca- 
millo, Laura, and Violetta, from the ſtory of Pe 
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10) Or, Comical 
Romance, as it 


Benito's affectation of muſick is 
Jodolet, 

throwing 
Pre, lere. n. 11. XI. The State of Innocence, or, the 
Fall of Man : An Opera, written in heroick verſe, 
and printed in 4, in 1678. It is dedicated to her 
Royal Highneſs the Ducheſs of York, on whom the 
author paſſes the following extravagant compliment : 
« Your perſon is ſo admirable, that it can ſcarce receive 
addition, when it ſhall be glorified ; and your foul, 
« which ſhines through it, finds it of a ſubſtance fo 
near her own, that ſhe will be pleaſed to paſs an 
age within it, and to be confined to ſuch a palace. 
To this piece is prefixed An Apology for Heraick Poetry 
and poetick Licence. The ſubject is taken from Miltog's 
Paradiſe Loft, and many of that excellent poet's 
thoughts and expreſſions are copied in this play ; but 
with what ſucceſs, the judicious reader will eaſily de- 
termine. Mr Nat. Lee wrote commendatory verſes on 


this play, and ſpeaks of it in theſe terms: 


To the dead bard your fame a little owes : 

For Milton did the wealthy mine diſcloſe, 

And rudely caft what you cou'd well diſpoſe. 

He roughly drew, on an old-faſhion'd ground, 

A chaos; for no perfe& world was found ; 

Till thro? the heap your mighty genius ſhin'd : 
His was the golden Ore, which you refin'd. 

He firſt beheld the beauteous ruſtick maid, 

And to a place of ſtrength the prize convey d: 
You took her thence, to Court the virgin brought, - 
Dreſs'd her with gems, new-weay'd her hard-ſpun 
thought, | 

And ſofteſt language, ſweeteſt manners taught: 
Till from a comet ſhe a ſtar did riſe, 

Not to affright, but pleaſe our wond'ring eyes. 
Betwixt ye both is fram'd a nobler piece, 

Than e're was drawn in Italy or Greece. 


But theſe lines, as Mr Dryden himſelf juſtly obſerves 
in the Apology, &c. * ought to be eſteem'd the effect 
of Mr Lee's love to him, rather than his deliberate 
d © and ſober judgment.” XII. The Congueſt of Granada 
by the Spaniards, in two parts: Two Tragi-Comed ies: 
acted at the Theatre-Royal, and printed in 470, in 


Highneſs the Duke of York, and were received on the 
ſtage with great applauſe. The flory is to be found in 
Mariana's Hifory of Spain, B. 25. ch. 18. Thuanus's 
Hiftory, B. 48. Guicciardine, I. 12. &. Mr Lang- 
baine tells us (8), the characters in theſe plays are all 
borrawed from French and Spaniſh Romances, parti- 
cularly Almahide, Grand Cyrus, Thrahim, and Gu/man : 
but, in truth, that of Almanxor ſeems rather a copy of 
Homer's Achilles, ill underſtood, Theſe plays are 
written in heroick verſe, or rhyme. To the firſt is pre- 
fix'd An Eſſay on Heroick Plays; and to the ſecond, 
A Defence of the Epilogue, or An Eſſay on the Dramatic 
Poetry of the laſt Age. Mr Richard Leigh, a player 
belonging to the Duke of York's Theatre, attack'd 
Mr Dryden's Congueſt of Granada, in a Pamphlet, inti- 
tled; 4 Cenſure of the Rota: On Mr Dryden's Conqueſt 
of Granada: Oxford, 1673, in 4. This occaſioned 
ſeveral other Pamphlets, particularly ; The Friendly 
Vindication of Mr Dryden from the Cenſure of the Rota; 
Cambridge, 1673, in 4to Me Dryden vindicated in a 
- Reply to the Friendly Vindication of Mr Dryden ; with 

Reflexions on the Nota; London, 1673, in 470: and 
A Deſcription of the Academy of the 4thenian Virtuoſe, 
with a Diſcourſe held there in Vindication of Mr Dry- 
den's Conqueſt of Granada, againfl the author of the 
Cenſure of the Rota; London, 1673, in 4. Mr 
Elkanah Settle likewiſe criticiſed on theſe Plays of our 
author's, in a Pamphlet, intitled, Reflexions on ſeue- 
ral of Mr Dryden's Plays; particularly The Firft and 
Second Part of the Conqueſt of Granada ; By E. Settle, 
Gent. London, 1687, in 4. XIII. 41] for Laue, or 
The World well loft : A Tragedy: added at the Thea- 
tre-Royal, and printed in 476, 1678. It is dedicated 


(3) 1b, p. 158, 


ls hb Knits 


wricer (m), has treated Mr Dryden with more ſeverity than juſtice, on 


and Star, in*Scarron's Romance of the Players (). to the Earl of Danby. 
2 14 from Quinault's tion of Shakeſpear's Style, and is chiefly N 
in his Comedie ſans Comedie ; and Frontona's that author's Anthony and Cleopatra. Mr Dryden teils 
water on Laura, from Fontaine's Cotes, 4 905 he prefers the Scene betwixt Anthony and Venti- (9) In the Pre- 
us, 1D | 
ws kind. At the ſame time be acknowledges the in- 
of the drama. For, though, /ay; he, I might uſe 
* the privilege of a Poet to introduce ber into Alexan- 
* dria, yet I had not enou 


1678. Theſe two plays are dedicated to his Royal 


D E N. 1751 

account of his (0 14. ibid. 
dramatick 

This Play is written in imita- 

taken from 

the firſt AQ, to any thing he had written in face. 


ucing of Octavia to be an error in the contrivance 


conſidered, that the com- 
paſſion ſhe moved to berſelf and children was deftruc- 


trive to that which I reſerved for Anthony and Cleo- 
* patra ; whoſe mutual love being founded upon vice, 
0 muſt leſſen the favour of the audience to them, when 
virtue and innocence were oppreſſed by it. And 
* though I juſtified Anthony in ſome meaſure, 
* ing Octavia's departure to proceed wholly from her- 
* ſelf, yet the force of the firſt machine ſtill remained, 
* and the dividing of pity, like the cutting of a river 
© into many channels, abated the ſtrength of the natu- 
* ral ſtream.” XIV. Tyrannick Love, or. The Royal 


by mak- 


Martyr : A Tragedy: acted at the Theatre Royal, 
and printed in 4to, 1679. This play is written in 
heroick verſe, or rhyme, and dedicated to the Duke of 
Monmouth. Ihe Plot founded on Hiſtory. See Z»/im. 
I. 4. Socrat. I. 5. c. 14. Herodian l. 7, 8. Jul. 
Capit. in wit. Max. Jun. XV. Troilus and Creſſida, 


or, Truth found out too late: A Tragedy: acted at the 


Duke's Theatre, and printed in 470, 1679. It is de- 
dieated to the Earl of Sunderland, and has a Preface 
prefixed concerning the grounds of Critici/m in Tragedy. 
This play is originally Shakeſpear's, and reviſed and al- 
tered by Mr Dryden, who added ſeveral new ſcenes; 
among which the laſt in the third act is allowed, even 
by Langbaine (10), to be a maſter piece. The plot (10) Ib. p. 173. 
was taken by Shakeſpear from Chancer's Trorlus and 
Creſfida, which that poet (according to Mr Dryden) 
tranſlated from the original ory, written in Latin 
verſe by one Lollius a Lombard. Mr R. Duke ad- 
dreſſed a copy of verſes to our author on occaſion of 
this play; in which he thus compliments him at the 
expence of Shakeſpear: „„ 


5 


Shakeſpear, tis true, this tale of Troy fiſt told; 
But, as with Ennius Virgil did of old, | 
You found it dirt, but you have made it gold. | 
A dark and undigeſted heap it lay, 

Like Chaos e're the dawn of infant day; 

But you did firſt the chearful light diſplay. 
Confus'd it was as Epicurus' world 

Of atoms by blind chance together hurl'd ; 

But you have made ſuch order thro' it ſhine, 

As loudly ſpeaks the workmanſhip divine. 


XVI. OEdipus, King of Thebes: A Tragedy: acted 
at the Duke's I beatre, and printed in 4to, 1679. It 
was written jointly by Mr Dryden and Mr Lee, and 13 
juſtly eſteemed an excellent Play. The ſubjeti has been 
treated by the beſt dramatick writers in all languages, 
particularly by Sophocles, Seneca, and M Corneille. 
Mr Dryden, in the Pre face, taxes Seneca with * run- 
8 ning after Philoſophical Notions, more proper for the 
* ſtudy than the ſtage ;' and accuſes Corneille of fail- 
ing in the character of his Hero, which he calls az error 
in the firfl eongoction. XVII. Secret Love, or the Mai- 
den 2 : A Tragi- Comedy: added at the Theatre- 
Royal, and printed in 40, 1679. he ſerious part of 
the plot is founded on the Hiſtary of Cleobuline Queen 
of Corinth; and the characters of Celadon, Florimel, 
Olinda, and Sabina, are borrowed from the ſtory of 
Piſiſtrates and Cerintha in the Grand Cyrus, P.. 9. B. 3. 
XVIII. The Rival Ladies: A Tragi-· Comedy: acted 
at the Theatre- Royal, and printed in 47. 1679. t 
is dedicated to the Earl of Orrery. The Dedication ts 
in the nature of a Preſace, in defence of Engliſh verſe, 
or rhyme. Mr Langbaine (11) accuſes Mr Dryden of 
a groſs miſtake in the Preface, where he fays, * that 
a Tragedy of Queen Gorbuduc was written in En- 
* gliſh verſe, and conſequently that verſe was not ſo 
* much a new way among us, as an old way revived ; 
and that this Play was written by the late Lord Buck- 

: hurſt, 


(it, Ib. p. 168, 


1752 


(12) Ib. p. 164. 


(13) Cleve's 
oems, p. 94. 


(14) Ib. p. 171. 


the Play called The Duke of Guiſe. 
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* hurſt, afterwards Earl of Dorſet.” Mr Langbaine 
obſerves, that Gorbuduc was not a Queen, but a King 
of the race of Brute; and that the three firſt acts were 
written by Mr Thomas Norton ; and that the play it- 
ſelf is not in rhyme, but blank verſe. Sir Robert 
Howard, in the Preface to his Plays, anſwered this Pre- 
face of Mr Dryden's. In this Play, the diſpute be- 
tween Amideo and Hippolyto, and Gonſalvo's fighting 
with the Pyrates, in the laſt act, are borrowed from the 
ſtory of Encolpius, Giton, &c. in Petronius Arbiter ; and 
the cataſtrophe bears a near reſemblance to Scarron's 
Rival Brothers. XIX. The Kind Keeper, or, Mr 
Limberham : A Comedy: ated at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, printed in 4, 1680. It is dedicated to John 
Lord Vaughan. Some of the incidents are borrowed 
from Cynthio Gyraldi's Novels, Pte. ere. Dec. 3. 
Nowv. 3. and from the Zelotide of M. de Pais. Mr 
Langbaine, who takes this to be the beſt of Mr Dryden's 
Comedies, tells us (12), that it ſo much expoſed the 
keeping part of the town, that it was ſtopt after the 
third night ; but that the author took care to omit in 


the publication what had given offence on the ſtage. 


A writer of thoſe times concludes a ſhort Satire againſt 


Keeping with theſe lines (13): 


Dryden, good man, thought Keepers to reclaim, 
Writ a kind Satire, call'd it Limberbam. 
This all the herd of Lerchers ſtraight alarms ; 
From Charing-Cro/5 to Bow was up in arms. 
They damn'd the Play all at one fatal blow, 
And broke the glaſs that did their picture ſhow. 


XX. The Spaniſh Fryar, or, The Double Diſeovery : A 


Tragi-Comedy : acted at the Duke's Theatre, and 
printed in 40, 1681. It is dedicated to John Lord 
Haughton. Mr Langbaine is very angry with Mr 
Dryden for the character of the Fryar. Whether, 
* /ays he (14), Mr Dryden intended his character of 
* Dominick as a ſatire on the Romiſh Prieſts only, or on 
the Clergy of all opinions in general, I know not; 
but ſure J am, that he might have ſpared his reflect- 
ing quotation in the front of his Play ; | 


Ut melius poſſis fallere, ſume togam. 


© But the truth is, ever ſince a certain worthy biſhop 
« refuſed orders to a certain poet, Mr Dryden has de- 
clared open defiance to the whole clergy ; and fince 
the church began the war, he has thought it but ju- 
* ſtice to make repriſals on the church But, what- 
© ever ſucceſs this way of writing may find from the 
* ſparks, it can never be approved of by ſober men, 
ec.“ The comick parts of Elvira, Lorenzo, &c. 
are founded on a Novel called The Pilgrim, written by 
M. S. Bremond. XXI. The Duke of Guiſe: A Tra- 
gedy : acted at the Theatre-Royal, and printed in 47s, 
1683. It was written by Mr Dryden and Mr Lee, 
and dedicated to the Earl of Rocheſter. The plot is 
taken from Davila, Mezerai, and other writers of the 
French affairs. See alſo Thuanus, 1. 93. For the 
ſtory of Malicorn the conjurer, read Roſſet's Hiftorres 
Tragiques, &c. p. 449. This play gave great offence 
to the Whitp and was immediately attacked in a pam- 
phlet, intitled ; A Defence of the Charter and Muni- 
cipal Rights of the City of London, and the Right of 
other municipal Cities and Towns of England. Direc- 
ted to the Citizens of London. By Thomas Hunt. In 
this piece, Mr Dryden is charged with condemning 
the Charter of the City of London, and executing it's 
magiſtrates in effigy, in his Duke of Guiſe; a Play, 
© moſt certainly intended to provoke the rabble into tu- 
* mults and diſorders.” About the fame time were 
printed Some reflexions upon the pretended Parallel in 
The author of 
this pamphlet tells us, © he was wearied with the dul- 
* neſs of this play, and extremely incenſed at the wick- 
ed and barbarous deſign it was intended for; that the 
© fierceft Tories were aſhamed of this piece; in ſhort, 
© that he never ſaw any thing, that cou'd be called A 
Play, more deficient in wit, good character, or en- 
© tertainment, than this. In anſwer to this, and Mr 
Hunt's Pamphlet, Mr Dryden publiſhed The Vindica- 
tion : or, The Parallel of the French Holy League, 
and the Engliſh League and Covenant, turn'd into a Se- 
ditious Libel againſt the King and his Royal Higbneſi, 
by Thomas Hunt, and the author of Reflexions, &&c. 


D E N. 
London, 1683, 4%. In this Fied#4tice, he tells uf, 


that, in the Vear of the Reſtoration, the frſt Play he 
undertook was the Duke of Guiſe, as the faireſt way, 
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which the 42 of Indemnity had then left, of ſetting 
forth the riſe of the late Rebellian ; that at firſt it was 
thrown aſide, by the advice of ſome friends, to whom 
he ſhew'd it; but that, at the earneſt requeſt of Mr 
Lee, (with whom he had Journ to join in another 
play, after the writing of OFdipus, and who now 
claim'd his promiſe) it was afterwards produced be- 
tween them ; and that only the firſt ſcene, the whole 
fourth act, and ſomewhat more than half the fifth, be- 
longed to him (My Dryden) all the reſt being Mr Lee's. 
XXII. Albion and Albanius : An Opera : performed 
at the Queen's Theatre in Dorſet Garden, and printed 
in folio, 168 5. The ſubjeR of it is wholly allegorical, 
and intended to expoſe the Lord Shafteſbury and his 
party, who are repreſented by the man on the pedeſtal, 
with a long pale face, &c. encompaſſed by ſeveral 
heads, which ſuck poiſon from his fide. The muſic: 
for this Opera was made by one Grabut ; and Mr Lang- 


baine tells us (15), the following fatirical lines were ('5) Ik. 5. 13, 


made upon this occafion : 


Grabut his yoke-mate n'ere ſhall be forgot, 

Whom, th' God of tunes upon a Mouſe begot. 
Bays on a double ſcore to him belongs, 
As well for auriting as for ſetting ſongs: 
For ſome have ſworn (th' intrigue ſo odd is laid) g 


That Bays and he miſtook each other's trade, 
Grabut the lines, and he the muſick made. 


XXIII. Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal: A Tu- 
gedy : aQted at the Theatre-Royal, and printed in 49, 
1690. It is dedicated to the Earl of Leiceſter. This 


play is generally eſteemed one of the beſt of Mr Dry- 


den's. and was received with great applauſe ; though 
the actors were forced to curtail it after the firſt night, 
it being, as the author himſelf tells us in the Prelace, 
inſupportably too Tong. As for the ſtory, or plot, it is 
chiefly founded on a French novel of the ſame name. 
XXIV. Xing Arthur : or, The Britiſh Worthy : A Tra- 
gedy : acted at the Theatre in Dorſet Garden, and 
printed in 4/9, 1691. It is dedicated to the Marquis 
of Halifax. This play is more remarkable for ſinging 
and fine ſcenery, than for any excellency of the drama. 


The ſtory in general is founded upon Geoffrey of Mon- 


mouth's Hiſtory : the Inchanted Grove, and the cha- 
rater of O/mond,. are taken from Taſſo. XXV. An- 
phytrion, or, The Two Socias : A Comedy: ated at 
the Theatre-Royal, and printed in 47, 1691. It is 
dedicated to Sir Leviſon Gower. This play is taken 
from Plautus and Moliere. XXVI, Cleomenes : The 
Spartan Heroe : A Tragedy: aQted at the Theatre- 
Royal, and printed in 47, 1692. It is dedicated to 
the Earl of Rocheſter. There is prefixed to it The Life 
of Cleomenes, tranſlated from Plutarch by Mr Creech. 
This play was at firſt prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; but, upon examination, being found innocent 
of any deſign (as had been ſuggeſted) to ſatirize the go- 
vernment, it was ſuffered to be repreſented, and had 
great ſucceſs. In the Preface, the author tells us, a 
fooliſh objection had been raiſed againſt him by the 
Sparks, for Cleomenes not accepting the favours of Caſ- 
ſandra. * They, ſays he, would not have refuſed a 
* fair Lady: I grant, they would not ; but let them 
grant me, that they are not heroes. He adds : 


Some have told me, that many of the fair ſex com- 


plain for want of tender ſcenes, and ſoft expreſſions 
* of love. I will endeayour to make them ſome a- 
* mends, if I write again; and my next heroe ſhall be 
* no Spartan.” XXVII. Love Triumphant, or, Nature 
will prevail : A Tragi-Comedy : ated at the Theatre- 
Royal, and printed in 470, 1694. lt is dedicated to 
the Earl of Shafteſbury, and is the laſt Mr Dryden 
wrote or intended for the Theatre. It met with but 
indifferent ſucceſs; though in many parts the genius 


of that great man breaks out, eſpecially in the diſco- 


very of Alphonſo's ſucceſsful love, and in the cataſtro- 
phe, which is extreamly affeting. — Thus, in the 
pace of twenty-five years, Mr Dryden produced ſbeſides 
his other numerous poetical writings) twenty-ſeven piays 
As to the character of Mr Dryden's dramatick per- 
formantes, we find, that, * Criticks, his contempo- 
raries, made very free wit them; pa 

Gerard Langbaine (16) * and it mult be 
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are not the leaſt exceptionable of his compoſitions. 
As to Tragedy, the Criticks have obſerved, that Me 
Dryden ſeldom touches the paſſions, but deals rather in 
pompous language, poetical flights, and deſcriptions. 
That this was his real taſte, appears, not only from his 
Tragedies themſelves, but from two inſtances men- 
tioned by Mr Gildon (17). The firſt is, that, it being 
recommended to him to turn his thoughts to a tranſla- 
tion of Euripides, rather than of Homer, he replied, 
that he confeſſed he had no reliſh of that Poet, who was 
a great maſter of Tragick ſimplicity. The other is, that 
he conſtantly expreſſed a very mean, if not contemp- 
tible, opinion of Mr Orwway, who is univerſally allowed 
to have ſucceeded very happily in affecting the a/ 
frons : though, in the preface to his tranſlation of 
M. Freſuoy, he ſpeaks more favourably of that Poet. 
The author, who mentions theſe inſtances, aſcribes 
this guſto in Mr Dryden to his great converſation with 
French Romances. As to Comedy, our Poet himſelf 
acknowledges his want of genius for that ſpecies of the 
drama. * I know, ſays he (18), I am not fitted by 
nature to write Comedy: I want that gaiety of hu- 
* mour, which is required in it. My converſation is 
« flow and dull, my humour ſaturnine and reſerved. 
In ſhort, E am none of thoſe, who endeavour to break 
« jeſts in company, or make repartees. So that thoſe, 
* who decry my Comedies, do me no injury, except it 
be in point of profit: reputation in them is the jaſt 
thing to which 1 ſhalWpretend.*” But, perhaps, Mr 
Dryden would have wrote better in both kinds of the 
drama, had not the neceſſity of his circumſtances o- 
bliged him to conform himſelf to the popular taſte. 
Hence my Lord Lanſdowne (19) : | 


3 1n his De- 
2 of the El- 
Gy an Drama” 
tick Poeſy, pre- 
bred to bis In- 
dan Emperors 


(19) In his Eſlay 
on Unnatural 
Flights in Poetry. 
dee his Works, 
Vol. I. p. 93. 
edit, 1730+ 


Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantick age, 

Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage: 

To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd thro' choice. 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 
Almanzor's rage, ard rants of Maximin : 

That fury ſpent, in each elaborate piece, 

He vies for fame with antient Rome and Greece, 


And Mr Dryden himſelf infinuates as much in the fol- 
lowing paſſage (20): © I remember ſome verſes of my 
own Maximin and Almanzor, which cry vengeance 
upon me for their extravagance. All I can ſay 
for thoſe paſſages, which are, I hope, not many, is, 
that I knew they were bad enough to pleaſe, even 
* when I writ them. But I repent of them among my 
* fins ; and if any of their fellows intrude by chance 
* into my preſent writings, I draw a ftroke over all 
* thoſe Dalilabs of the Theatre, and am reſolved I 
* will ſettle myſeif no. reputation by the applauſe of 
* fools. Tis not that I am mortified to all ambition; 
* but I ſcorn as much to take it from half-witted 
* Judges, as I ſhould to raiſe an eſtate by cheating of 
bubbles; neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſlile in 
* Tragedy, which is naturally pompous and magnifi- 


(20) Epiſtle De- 
dato to the 
Sranith Fryar, 


(21) Preface to 
hs Tranſlation 
ef M. Du Freſ- 


* and proper.” He tells' us elſewhere (21), that his 
Spaniſh Fryar was given to the people, and that he 
ys Art of Ver wrote any thing (in the dramatick way) to p/eaſe 
Punting, p. 8. P//e1f, but his Anthony and Cleopatra, i. e. his 41 
Leal. 1716, uo. Tor Lowe, or, The World well Loft. | 

LE] My Langbaine has treated Mr Dryden with 
more ſeverity, than juſtice, on account of his dramatick 
performances.) He begins his account of our Poet 
with treating him as an errant plagiary. Mr Dryden, 
Jays he 25 is the moſt voluminous writer of our 
„age, he having already extant above twenty plays of 
: his own writing, as the title-page of each would per- 
ſaade the world; though ſome people have been ſo 
; bold as to call the truth of this in queſtion, and to 
Propagate in the world another opinion.“ Speaking 
of Mr Dryden's Comedies, he tells us (23), * he is for 
. - moſt put 1 to French Romances and 
„ as, not only for his plots, but even a great 

of his — — obſerved, chat Mr Dry- 
den, in the preface to his Congueft of Granada, magr- 
ſterially buffs at, and domineers over, the French wri- 
ters, he deſires the reader to take notice, that all the 


(22) Ubi ſupra, 
[0 139, | 


(3 Ip. 131. 


dramatick performances [E}. In 1671 My 


cent. But nothing is truly ſublime, that is not juſt 


DU E N. 


Dryden was publickly ridiculed on the 


12753 
ſtage, 
| under 


characters of that play are ſtolen from the French: | 
* ſo that, /ays he (24), Mr Dryden took a ſecure way (24) Ib. p. 132. 
to conqueſt; for having robbed, them of their wea- 
pone, he might ſafely challenge them, and beat them - 
too; eſpecially having gotten Pence de Leon ( ( The chief 
on his fide, in diſguiſe, and under the title of 41. hero in a :0- 
manzor : and ſhould Moni. Voiture preſume to lay 8 
claim to his own ſong, I' Amour ſous ſa lay, &c. e 
which Mr Dryden has robbed him cf, and placed in 
the play of Sir Martin Marr-all (being that ſong, 
which begins B/ind Love to this hour &c.) our Poct 
would go nigh to beat him with a ſtaff of his own 
rhimes, with as much eaſe; 25 Sir Martin defeated 
the Bailiffs in the reſcue of his rival* Mr Lang- 
baine, next, undertakes the defence of Shakeſpear, 
Fletcher, and Johnſon, againſt the attacks of Mr Dry- 
den, whom he repreſents as treating the memory of 
thoſe great Poets with the utmoſt diſreſpect. Had 
* he, /ays he (25), only extended his conqueſts over 
© the French Poets, I had not meddled in this affair; 
and he might have taken part with Achilles and F:- 
naldo, againſt Cyrus and Orcondates, without my en- 
gaping in this foreign war: but when I found him 
aſhed with his victory over the great Scadery, and 
with 4lmanzor's aſſiſtance triumphing over the noble 
kingdom of Granada; and not content with con- 
queſts abroad, like another Julius Ceſar, turning his 
arms upon his own country ; and, as if the pro- 
{cription of his contemporaries reputation was not 
ſufficient to ſatiate his implacable thirſt after fame, 
endeavouring to demoliſn the ſtatues and monuments 
of his anceſtors, the works of thoſe his illuſtrious 
predeceſſors, Shakeſpear, Fletcher, and TFohn/on 5 
I was reſolved to endeavour the reſcue and preter- 
vation of thoſe excellent trophics of wit, by railing 
the Poſſe Comitatus upon this Poetick A/manzor, to 
put a top to his ſpoils upon his countrymen.* The 
foundation of this heavy charge, is, ſome paſſages in 
the Poſiſcript to Mr Dryden's Conqueſt of Cranada; 
in which he ſpeaks of Shak-/pear, as writing, in na- 
ny places, below the dulleſt writers of any age; of 
Fletcher, as a perſon, that neither underſtood correct 
tlotting, nor what is called The Decorum of the Stage; 
of Johnſon, as a writer, whoſe chief excellency lay in 
the low characters of vice and foll; ; and of all three 
together, as guilty, in every page of their works, of 
ſome ſoleciſm in ſpeech, or ſome notorious flaw in ſenſe. 
And here Mr Langbaine applies to Mr Dryden the cha- 
rater, which an ingenious writer (+) draws of a malig- 
[nant wit; who, conſcious of his own vices, and ſtu- 
* dious to conceal them, endeavours by detraction to 
* make it appear, that others alſo, of greater eſtima- 
* tion in the world, are tainted with the ſame, or 
greater: as infamous women generally excuſe their 
* perſonal debaucheries, by incrimmanng upon their 
whole ſex, calumniating the moſt chaſte and vir- 
* tuous, to palliate their own diſkonour.* This is the 
ill-natured turn Mr Langbaine gives to our author's 
Apology, in the fame Poſtſcript, where he begs the 
reader's pardon for accuſing thoſe authors, deſiring him 
to conſider, that * he lives in an age wherein his leaſt 
* faults are ſeverely ceuſured, and that he his no way 
* left to extenuate his failings, but by ſhewing as greac 
in thoſe whom he admires.” Mr Langbaire pro- 
ceeds to cenſure Mr Dryden for aſſaulting with al! the 
bitterneſi imaginable, not only the Church of England, 
but alſo the ſeveral profeſſions of the Lutherans, Culvi- 
niſts, Preſbyterians, &c. though I muſt oblerve, ſar; 
* he (26), by the way, that ſome people among the 
« perſuaſions here mentioned might juſtly have ex- 
* pected better uſage from him on account of old ac- 
* quaintance in the year 1659.“ We ſhall not enter 
upon Mr Langbaine's defence of Shakeſpear, Fletcher, 
and Johnſon; which he concludes with theſe words: 
As to his (My Dryden's) reflexions on this triumvicate 
* (Shakeſpear, Fletcher, and Fohnſon) in general; 
I might eaſily prove, that his improprieties in gram- 
* mar are equal to theirs, and that he himſelf has been 
« guilty of /o/eciſms in ſpeech, and flaws in ſenſe : but 
this would be to waſte paper and time; and beſides, 
I conſider, that Apollo's laws, like thoſe of our dun 
nation, allow no man to be tried twice for the ſame 
crime: and Mr Dryden having already been ar- 


* G 6 ® © eee 


c 


(25) 1b p. 133» 


(T Drharleton, 
in his Different 
Wits of Men, 
Ps 120. 


(26) Id. p 143. 
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(o) Ibid. vol. II. 
5. 83, Ec. 


(P) Ib. Vol. I. 
p · 143+ 


(27) Ib. p · 150. 


128) See the 
— to the Re- 

hearſal, printed 

with that play, 


p. 88. edit. 1735. 


Earl ot Mulgrave (n). 


© raigned before the Wits, upon the evidence of the 
* Rota, and found guilty by Mr Clifford the foreman 
of the jury; I ſuppreſs my farther evidence, 
* *till I am ſerved with a /ubpena by him, to appear 
before that Court. or have an action elapped upon 
me by his Proctor, as guilty of a Scandalum Archi- 
Poetæ; and then I ſhall readily give in my depo- 
ſitions (27). 

FF] Mr Dryden was ridiculed on the lage—in the 
Rehearſal.) The character of Bays, in that excellent 
ſatirical Comedy, we are told (28), was originally in- 
tended for Sir Robert Howard, under the name of 
Bilboa. But the repreſentation being put a ſtop to by 
the breaking out of the plague in 1665, it was laid by 
for ſeveral years, aud not exhibited on the ſtage till 
1671: in which interval Mr Dryden being advanced 
to the Laurel, the noble author changed the name of 
his Poet from Bilboa to Bays, and made great altera- 
tions in his play, in order to ridicule ſeveral dramatick 
performances, which had appeared fince the firſt writ- 
ing of it. Thoſe of Mr Dryden, which fell under his 
Grace's laſh, are The Wild Gallant, Tyrannick Love, 
The Conqueſt of Granada, Marriage Alamode, and 
Love in a Nunnery ; and how juſtly, may be ſeen in 
the following extras. 2 7 85 


Conqueſt of Granada. Part ii. p. 48. 


So two kind turtles, when a ſtorm is nigh, 
Look up, and ſee it gathering in the ſky ; 

Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, 

Leaving, in murmurs, their unfiniſh'd loves: 

Perch'd on ſome dropping branch, they fit alone, 

And coo, and hearken to each other's moan. 


Rehearſal, p. 18. 


So boar aud ſow, when any florm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell it gathering in the y; 
Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſnut groves, 
And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves 4 
Peuſive in mud, they wallow all alone, 
Hnd ſnort and gruntle to each ather*s moan. 


Conqueſt of Granada. Part i. p. 55. 


As ſome fair tulip, by a ſtorm oppreſt, 
Shrinks up, and folds it's filken arms to reſt ; 
And bending to the blaſt, all pale and dead, 
Hears from within the wind fing round it's head : 
So ſhrouded up your beauty diſappears ; 
Unveil, my love, and lay afide your fears: 
The ſtorm that caus'd your fright is paſt and gone. 


Rehearſal. p. 28. 


. As ſome tall pine, which we on ina find 
7 have flood the rage of many a boiff rous wind, 
Feeling without that flames within do play, 
Which wou'd conſume his root and ſap away ; 
He ſpreads his worfted arms unto the flies, 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines, and dies: 
So ſhrouded up your bright eye diſappears ; 
Break forth, bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my tears. 


Tyranmck Love. p. 25. 


— My earthly part, 
Which is my tyrant's right, death will remove: 
I'll come all ſoul and ſpirit to your love. 


—_— 


under the character of Rays, in the Duke of Buckingham's Comedy called uh. Repearfut{ 
In 1679, was publiſhed An Eſſay on Satire [G], written jointly by Mr Dryden and the 
In 1680, came out a Tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles, in Engliſh 
Verſe, by ſeveral hands; two of which, viz. Canace to Macarous, and Dido to Mneas, 
were tranſlated by Mr Dryden, who likewiſe wrote the Preface ; and that of: Helen ts 


Paris by Mr Dryden and the Earl of Mulgrave (o). In 1681, Mr Dryden pub- 
liſhed his Abſalam and Achitophel (p) [H]; and, the ſame year, his Medal, A 


force of that admirable fatire ; and we ſhall be con- 
they, ſuſpefting Mr Dryden to be the author of it, 


is a ſevere ſatire on the contrivers and abettors of the 


verely with more caſe than. he could gently. The 
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Satire 
againſt 


With filent ſteps I'll follow you all day; 

Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams play. 
I'll lead you hence to melancholy groves, 
And there repeat the ſcenes of our paſt loves. 
At night I wi!l within your curtains peep ; 
With empty arms embrace you, while you fleep. 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, 

And ſweep along before your cloſing eye. 
All dangers from your bed I will remove ; 
But guard it moſt from any future love. 

And when at laſt in pity you will die, 

PU watch your birth of immortality: 

Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair, 
And teach you your firſt flight in open air. 


Rehearſal. p. 55. 


Since death my earthly part will thus remove, 
JI come a humble bee to your chaſte love : 
With filent wings [II follow you, dear cuz, 
Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams buz : 

And when to melancholy groves you come, 

An airy ghoſt, you'll know me by my bum; 

For found being air, a ghoſt does well become. 

At night into your boſom I will creep, 

And buz, but ſoftly, if you chaunce to ſleep ; 

Vet in your dreams I will paſs Fweeping by, 
And then both hum and bux before your eye. 


; 


Mr Dryden affected to deſpiſe the ſatire levelled at him 
in the Rehear/al, as appears from his Dedication of the 
tranflation of Juvenal and Perſius (29), where, ſpeak- (29) Et, 173; 
ing of the many /ampoons and libeli, that had been p. 1. 
written againſt him, he ſays: * I anſwered not the Re- 
* bearſal, becauſe I knew the author ſat to himſelf 
when he drew the picture, and was the very Bays of 
* his own farce : becauſe alſo I knew, that my betters 
were more concerned than I was in that fatire ; and, 
« laſtly, becauſe Mr Smith and Mr Fohn/on, the main 
* Pillars of it, were two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen in 
their converſation, that I could liken them to no- 
thing but to their own relations, thofe noble cha- 
* raters of men of wit and pleaſure about town. 
But it is impoſſible our Poet could be inſenſible of the 


vinced that he felt it's edge, if we reflect on the cha- 
raQer of Zimri, in his Ab/alom and Achitepbel (30), in (30) See ther 
which he took a full revenge on the author of the Re. mark HH 
hearſal. | 
[G] The Efay on Satire.) This piece, which was 
handed about in manuſcript, containmg reflexions on 
the Ducheſs of Portſmouth and the Earl of Rocheſter; 


(37) 
Oron 
col, 2 


el, 1 


hired three men, who took their opportunity to cudgel 
our Poet, in Will's coffee-houſe in Covent-Garden, 
the 16th of December, at eight of the clock at night. 
We give you this ſtory th authority of Anthony 
Wood (31). 

[H] His Abjalm and Achitephel.) This poem, 
which was at firſt printed without the author's name, 


1) Ath. 01% 
— Jos, Job. 


rebellion, againſt King Charles II, under the Duke of 
Monmouth; and may ſerve to convince us of what 
Mr Dryden fays in the preface, that he could write ſe- 


violent, /ays be, on both fides, will condemn the 
e — of Ab/alom (, as either too favourably, (.) Than 
or tog hardly drawn: but they are not the violent Monmouth. 

* whom I defire to pleaſe. The fault, on the right 
„hand, is to extenuate, palliate, and. indulge ; and to 
* confeſs freely, I have endeaveured to _ > 
ap 


(ty) 
Prem 
Val, 
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« Befides the reſpect, which I owe his birth, I 
have a ter for his heroick virtues; and David 
«© himſelf () could not be more tender of the young 
man's life, than I would be of his reputation. But, 
« fince the molt excellent natures are always the moſt 
« eaſy; and, as being ſuch, are the ſooneſt perverted 
« by ill counſels, eſpecially when baited with fame and 
« ofory ; 'tis no more a wonder that he withſtood not 
the temptations of Achitophel (J), than it was for A- 
« dam to have refiſted. the temptation of the two devils, 
« the ſerpent and the woman (32).” Mr Dryden goes 
on to the reaſon why he left the ſubject unſi- 
niſned. The concluſion of the ſtory, /ays he, I pur- 
« poſely forbore to proſecute, becauſe I could not 
obtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom unfortunate, 
The frame of it was cut out but for a picture to the 
« waiſt ; and if the draught be ſo far true, tis as much 
as I deſigned. Were I the inventor, who am only 
the Hiſtorian, I ſhould certainly conclude the piece 
« with the reconcilement of Aſalom to David. And 
« who knows but this may come to paſs? things. were 
© not brought to extremity where I left the flory : 
« there ſeems, yet, to be room left for a compoſure ; 
« hereafter, there may be only for pity. I have not 
ſo much as an uncharitable wiſh againſt Achitophel; 
but am content to be accuſed of a good-natured er- 
« ror, and to hope with Origen, that the devil himſelf 
* may, at laſt, be ſaved. For which reaſon, in this 
« poem, he is neither —_—_— to ſet his houſe in order, 
nor to diſpoſe of his perſon afterwards, as he in wiſ- 
dom ſhall think fit (33). 

This poem is celebrated in ſome commendatory 
verſes, addreſſed to the then unknown and concealed 
author, by Mr Nat. Lee, Mr Richard Duke, and 
Mr N. Tate. The firſt of theſe gentlemen affirms, 


'Tis ſpirit ſeen, whoſe fiery atoms roul 
So brightly fierce, each ſyllable's a ſoul (34). 


The ſecond tells Mr Dryden, 


Not David's ſelf could in a nobler verſe 

His gloriouſly offending ſon rehearſe, 

Tho' in his breaſt the Prophet's fury met, 
The father's fondneſs, and the Poet's wit (35). 


(34) Ib, p. I, 


lit, 173% 
(35) D. p. 3. 


And the laſt repreſents him as triumphing over the 
idol cauſe of faction and rebellion: 


That cauſe, whoſe growth to cruſh our Prelates wrote 
In vain, almoſt in vain our heroes fought ; 


Yet by one ſtab of your keen ſatire dies: ; 
Before your ſacred lines their ſhatter'd Dagon lies (36). 


There are two tranſlations, in Latin verſe, of Mr Dry- 
den's Abſalom and Achitophel: one by Dr William 
Coward, a Phyſician, of Merton-college in Oxford ; 
publiſhed in 47 at Oxford 1682 (37) : the other by 
Dr Francis Atterbury, afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter ; 
pnbliſhed the ſame year in 4to (38). That the reader 
may judge a little of the comparative merit of theſe 
two tranſlations, we ſhall tranferibe a few lines from 
the beginning of the original, and ſubjoin the diffe- 
rent verſions. / 


Ozon, Vol, II. 
al, 230, 


Oran, Vol. II. 
al. lobz, 


The Original. 

In pious times, e're prieſt-craft did begin, 

Before polygamy was made a in ; 

When man on many multiply'd his kind; 

E're one to one was, curſedly, confin'd ; 

When nature prompted, and no law deny'd, 
Promiſcuous uſe of concubine and bride : 

Then Iſrael's Monarch, after Heaven's own heart, 
His vig'rous warmth did variouſly impart 

To wives and ſlaves; and, wide as his command, 
Scatter d his maker's image thro' the land (39). 


Dr Coward's Trax/lation. 


Nondum myſtarum pia fraus eluſerat orbem, 
Nondum uni conjux porrexerat ora capiſtro; 


(th) Original 
I &c. 


Val. l. p. 151. 


The Doke al 


amcutb . 


n Sedition (%) LI]. In 1682, ame out his Nehgis - Laici '(r) IX J. In 1684, he 
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D E N. 1783 
(7) Ib. p. 139, 
(r) Ib, p. 209. 


Sed ſimilem amplexa eſt, natura urgente, maritum 
Sponſaque, et innocuo reſidens in fornice pellex. 
Tunc qui Judaicas rerum flectebat habenas, 
Jeſſides, cœlo charum caput, integer ævi, 

Igne pari nuptas arſit, ſervaſque, tonantis 

Ectypa ſyderei brevibus tranſcripta tabellis 
Diffundens lati vaga per confinia regni. 


Dr Atterbury's Tranſſation. 


Cognovere pias nondum pia ſæcula fraudes 
Arte ſacerdotum, nondum vetuere maritos 
Multiplici celebrare jugo connubia leges ; 
Cum vir ſponſarum numeraverat agmen, et uni 
Non ſervare toro, fato adverſante, coactus 
lurima fertilibus produxit ſtemmata lumbis ; 
Cum ſtimulos natura daret, nec legibus ullis 
Et ſponſz et lenz vetitum eſt commune cubile ; 
Tune Iſraelis, czlo cedente, Monarcha 
Concubitu vario vernas nuptaſque fovebat ; 
Quaque erat Imperii limes, ibi meſſe feraci 
Tranſcripta Archetypi ſparſim generatur imago. 


An Anſwer was publiſhed to Mr Dryden's Alſalom and 


 Achitophel, intitled, Azariah and Huſhal, a Peem, 


Lond. 1682, in 47, ſaid to be written by Mr Elkanah 
Settle. A Second Part of Abſalom and Achitoaphel was 
undertaken, and written, by Mr Tate, at the requeſt, 
and under the direction, of Mr Dryden, who wrote 
near two hundred lines of it himſelf, beginning 
with | 


Next theſe a troop of buſy ſpirits preſs, 
and ending with "+ 


To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee 40); (4% Ib. p 182. 


beſides ſome touches in other places. 


[1] His Medal, a Satire againſt Sedition] This 
poem was occaſioned by the ſtriking of a medal, on 
account of the indictment againſt the Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, for high-treaſon, being found ignoramus by the 
Grand-Jury at the Old Bailey, in November 1681; 
for which the Whig party made great rejoicings, by 
ringing of bells, bonefires, &c. in all parts of Lon- 
don (41). The poem is introduced with a very fatirici! (41) See Cem- 
Epiſtle to the Whigs; in which the author ſays : plete m_— * 
I have one favour to deſire of you at parting, that — ; 
when you think of anſwering this poem, you would ; 
employ the ſame pens againſt it, who have combated 
with ſo much ſucceſs againſt 45/a/om and Achitophel ; 
for then you may aſſure yourſelves of a clear victory 
without the leaſt reply. Rail at me abundantly ; 
and, not to break a cuſtom, do it without wit. By 
this method you will gain a conſiderable point, which 
is wholly to wave the anſwer of my arguments. 
If God has not bleſſed you with the talent of rhim- 
ing, make uſe of my poor ſtock and welcome: let 
« your verſes run upon my feet; and for the utmoſt re- 
« fuge of notorious blockheads, reduced to the laſt ex- 
« tremity of ſenſe, turn my own lines upon me, and, 
© in utter deſpair of your own ſatire, make me ſatirize 
* myſelf (42). The whole poem is a ſevere invective 
againſt the Earl of Shafteſbury, and the Whig party. 
Mr Elkanah Settle wrote an anſwer to this poem, in- 
tituled, The Medal Revers'd, Lond. 1681, 449. 

[XK] His Religro Laici.) The whole title is: Re/rgi2 
Laici, or, A Lay-man's Faith. This piece is intend- 
ed as a defence of Reveal'd Religion, and the excel- 
lency and authority of the Scriptures, as the only Rule 
of Faith and Manners, againſt Deiſts, Papiſts, and Preſ- 
byterians. The author acquaints us, in the preface, 
that it was written for an ingenious young Gentleman, 
his friend, upon his tranſlation of Pather Simon's Cri- 
tical Hiſtory of the Old Teffamen? ; and that the ſtyle 
of it is Epiflolary. Whereupon he adds: If any one 
© be ſo lamentable a critick, as to require the ſmooth- 
* neſs, the numbers, and the turn of heroick poetry 

in. 


(42) Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vai. I. p- 195, 
198. 
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(7) Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vol. I. p. 106. 


(u) Ib. p. 243 


(43) Ib. p. 225. 
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W 
publiſhed a Tranſlation of M. Maimbourg's Hiſtory of the League; in which be wa em- 


ployed by the command of King Charles II, on account of the plain parallel between the 
troubles of France and thoſe of Great Britain (5). 


DR T 


* 


= 
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Upon the death of King Charles II, 


he wrote his Threnodia Auguſtals; A Poem ſacred to the happy Memory of that Prince (ij. 


and found in his ſtrong box [M]. 


© in this Poem, I muſt tell him, that if he has not 
read Horace, I have ſtudied him, and hope the ſtyle 
* of his Epiſtles is not ill imitated here. The expreſ- 
* fions of a poem, deſigned purely for inſtruction, 
* ought to be plaig and natural, and yet majeſtick ; 
for here the Poet is preſumed to be a kind of Law- 
* giver, and thoſe three qualities, which I have named, 
are proper to the legiſlative ſtyle (43).” | 
[LI He turned Reman Catholick.) Upon this occa- 
ſion, Mr T Brown wrote The Reaſons of Mr Bays's 
changing his Religion conſidered, in a Dialogue between 
Crites, Eugenius, and My Bays. London, 1688, 
in 446. Alſo, The late Converts expoſed: Or, The 
Reaſons of Mr Bays's changing his Religion conſidered, 
in a Dialogue; Part the Second. London, 1690, 
in 4to. There likewiſe appeared another piece againſt - 
Mr Dryden, intituled, The Re volter; A Tragi-Comedy, 


acted between the Hind and Panther and Religio Laici. 


(44) See the 
Complete Hiſt. 
of England, 
Vol. III. p. 422. 


(a;) Defence, &c. 


p. , 3. 


(46 ) Ibid. 


| (47) The author 


of the Con inua- 
tion of the pre- 
ſent State of the 
Controverſy be- 
tween the 
Church of Eng- 
land and the 


Church of Rome, 


c. Lond. 1683, 
to. p. 28. 


(48) Original 
Poems, &c. 
p. 247, 248. 


London, 1687, in 470. | 
[M} His Defence of the Papers written by the late 
King of bl:fj.4 Memory, and found in his ftrong box | 


This piece was written in oppofition to Dr Stilling- 


fleet's 4nfwwer to ſome Papers lately printed, concerning 
the Authority of the Catholic Church, in Matters of 
Faith, and the Reformation of the Church of England. 
London, 1686, in 479. Mr Dryden, in the above- 
mentioned piece, takes occaſion, from the two Papers, 
publiſhed by King James II. and by him affirmed to 
have been fourd in the Strong Box of the deceaſed 
King Charles II (44), to vindicate the authority of the 
Catholick Church, in decreeing Matters of Faith, up- 
on this principle, that, The Church is more viſible than 
the Scripture, becauſe the Scripture is ſeen by the 
Church (45); and to abuſe the Reformation in Eng- 
land, which, he affirms (46), Vas erected on the Foun- 
dation of Luft, Sacrilege, and Uſurpation. Dr Stil- 
lingfleet, hereupon, publiſhed 4 Vindication of the 


 Anfaver to ſome late Papers, London, 1587, in 47; 


in which he treats Mr Dryden with ſome ſeverity : 
And another author (47) obſerved, that this 1'ra& of 
Mr Dryden * Is very light, and in ſome places even 
* ridiculous ; and ſhews that the author's talent lay to- 
* warcs controverſy no more in proſe, than it appears 
* by the Hind and Panther it did in verſe. 

LV] His Hind and Panther.) It is divided into three 
parts, and is a direct defence of the Romiſh Church, 
clueily by way of dialogue between a Hind, who re- 
preſents the Church of Rome, and a Panther, who 
ſuſtains the charader of the Church of England. 
Theſe two beaſts very learnedly diſcuſs the | ang 
points controverted between the two Churches, as, 
Tranſubſtantiation, Church-Authority, Ir fallibility, &c: 
In the preface, the author tells us, this Poem Was 
neither impoſed on him, nor ſo much as the ſubject 
given him by any man. It was written, ſays he, 
* during the laſt winter, and the beginning of this 
* ſpring, though with long interruptions of ill health, 
and other hindrances. About a fortnight before I 
had finiſhed it, his Majeſty's Declaration for Liberty 
* of Conſcience came abroad; which, if I had ſo ſoon 
* expected, I might have ſpared myſelf the labour of 
writing many things which are contained in the third 
Part of it. But I was always in ſome hope, the 
* Church of England might have been perſuaded to 
have taken off the Penal Laws, and the Teſt, which 
* was one deſign of the Poem, when I propoſed to 
* mylelf the writing of it. *Tis evident that ſome 
part of it was only occaſional, and not firſt intend- 
* ed: I mean that defence of myſelf, to which every 
* honeſt man is bound, when he is injuriouſly attacked 
in print (48). Mr Dryden then lets us into the 
ſubje& matter of the Poem, and the ſtyle in which it 
is written. The Fir Part, /ays he, conſiſting moſt 
in general characters and narration, I have endea- 


| In 1687, he publiſhed his Hind and Panther [VI, A 
Poem (u); and, in 1688, his Britannia Rediviva, a Poem on the Birth of the Prince (w). 


ing terms: 


. Soon after the acceſſion of King James II, our author turned Roman Catholick LJ; 
and, in 1686, he wrote A Defence of the Papers written by the late King of bleſſed Mem 


(w) Ib, p. 123. 
He , 


* youred to raiſe, and give it the majeſtick turn of 
* heroick Poeſy. The Second, being matter of diſ. 
pute, and chiefly concerning Church-Authority, I 
vas obliged to make as plain and perſpicuous as poſ- 
* fibly I could ; yet not wholly neglecting the numbers, 
though I had not frequent occaſions for the magni- 
* ficence of verſe. The Third, which has more of the 
nature of domeſtick converſation, is, or ought to be, 
* more free and familiar than the two former. There 
are in it two Epi/ades or Fables, which are inter- 
woven with the main defign ; ſo that they are pro- 
* perly parts of it, though they are alſo diſtinct ſtories 
of themſelves. In both of theſe I have made uſe 
of the common-places of ſatire, whether true or 
* falſe, which are urged by the members of the one 
Church againſt the other (40).“ In the Firft Par: 


Mr Dryden ſpeaks of his own conver ion in the follow. (49) Þ. f. tz, 


250. 


But, gracious God, how well do'ſt thou provide 

For erring judgments an unerring guide! - 

Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight. 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 

And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd ; 

But her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou haſt promis'd never to forſake ! 

My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain defires ; 

My manhood, long miſled by wandring fires, 

Follow'd falſe lights; and when their glimpſe was 
gone, 

My pride ftruck out new ſparkles of her own. 

Such was I, ſuch by nature till J am; 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the ſhame. 

Good life be now my taſk; my doubts are 


done—— (50). (50) Ik p. 2536 


The Third Part begins with an Apology for the Fable 
or Contrivance of this Poem; as if Mr Dryden forefaw 
the ridicule, to which it would expoſe him. 


Much malice, mingled with a little wit, 

Perhaps, may cenſure this myſterious writ ; 

Becauſe the Muſe has peopled Caledon 

With Panthers, Bears, and Wolves, and Beaſts 
unknown, 

As if we were not ſtock' d with monſters of our 
own. | | | 

Let A/op anſwer, who has ſet to view 

Such kinds as Greece and Phrygia never knew ; 

And mother Hubbard, in her homely dreſs, 

Has ſharply blam'd a Britiſb Lioneſs 

Led by theſe great examples, may not I 

The wanted organs of their words ſupply (51)? 


(57) B97 


This Poem was immediately attacked by the wits, 
particularly by Mr Charles Montague, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax, and Mr Matthew Prior, who joined in 
writing The Hind and Panther tranſuerſed to the Story 
of the Country Mouſe and the City Mouſe. London, 
1687, 47. In the preface to which, the authors ob- 
ſerve, That Mr Dryden's Poem Naturally falls into 
ridicule, and that, in this burleſque, * Notlung ls 
* repreſented as monſtrous, and unnatural, which is 
* not equally-ſo in the original.” They afterwards re- 
mark, that * We have this comfort under the ſeverity 
of Mr Dryden's Satire, to fee his abilities equally 
* leſſened with his opinion of us ; and that he could 
* not be a fit champion againſt the Panther, til 1 
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e was ſuppoſed to have been engaged in tranſlating M. Varillas's Hiſtary of Herefies, but 
1 have dropped that deſign [O]. At the Revolution, having diſc 2 himſelf for EA. | 
Court favours, by turning Papiſt, he was diſmiſſed from the office of Poet-Laureat [P]. 2 
in which he was ſucceeded by Mr Thomas Shadwell ; againſt whom he wrote his Mac 9 
Flecknoe [Q. The ſame year he publiſhed The Life of St Francis Xavier y tranſlated from 
the French of Father Dominic Bouhours. In 1693, came ont a Tranſlation of Faveng! 
and Perus [R]; in which, the firf; third, /ixth, tenth, and fixteenth Satires of Juvenal, % 
and Perſius entire, were done by Mr Dryden, who prefixed a long and beautiful Diſcourſe, , 
by of Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet (x). He contributed likewiſe to the Tranſla- (#) See the re- 
tion of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, publiſhed, ſeveral years after his death, by Dr Garth; in (41 
which, the h Beok; the Story of Melcagar and Atalauts in the eighth ; that of Baucis 
and Philemon in the fame ; the Fable of Ipbis and Tamthe in the nintb; that of Pygmalion (v! See Original 
and the Sta/ue in the teuth; the Story of Cinyras and Myrrba, in the ſame ; that of Ceyx ya. Il. g 150, © 
and Alcyone in the eleventh ; the twelfth Boot; the Speeches of Ajax and Ulyſſes, and the OR 
Death of Ajax, in the thirteenth ; the Story of Acis and Galates, in the ſame z and the Py- Feb. Lond. 
thagorean Philoſophy in 'the fifteenth; are Mr Dryden's (y). In 1695, he publifhed a mays 
Tranſlation, in prbſe, of NI. Du Freſnoy's Art of Painting [S] ; and, in 1697, a Tranſla- +2 22 26 
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200, 240, 265, 


tion 299 
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had laid aſide all his judgment.” Dr Gilbert Burnet, 
afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, ſpeaks with great ſeve- 
he next rity of this Poem, as well as of it's author (5 2). while he gave him his afliſtance in private, in pub- 
(c3)5et [0] He was ſuppoſed to have been engaged in tranſ- lick he extenuated and pitied his error.” 1 
lating M. V avillas's Hiftory of Hereſes, but to have [.] His Mac Flecknoe.) This is one of the beſt, 


eſtate. However diſpleaſed with the conduct of his 
old acquaintance, he relieved his neceſſities; and 


65 dropped that de J This we learn from a paſſage in and ſevereſt, ſatires in the Engliſh language Mr Ri- 
Dr G. Burnet's 2 of the Reflexions on the Ninth chard Flecknoc, with whoſe name it is inſcribed, was 50 
Book of the firſt Volume of M. Varillas's Hiftory of He- a very indifferent Poet of thoſe times (55), or rather, (55 Langbaine, 
(63) Pays 138, refies. Bein a Reply to his Anfizer (53). The Doc- as Mr Dryden expreſſes it (56), 1 ubi ſupra, p. 199. 
0, Ad. tor ſays : F have Been informed from England, te | 5 
wh, 1210+ u Gentleman, who is famous both for poetry, and In proſe and verſe, was own'd, without diſpute, (56) Original 
* ſeveral other things, has ſpent three months in tran- Thro' all the realms of nonſenſe, abſolute. Ii Ys 5 3 
lating M. Varillas's Hifory ; but that, as ſoon as my 1 3 | 3 
© Reflexions appeared, he · diſcontinued his labour, [RI The Tran/lation of Juvenal and Peri] In 
finding the credit of his author was gone. Now, if the Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet, Mr Dryden giv By 
© he thinks it is recovered by his Anſwer, he will per- us the following account of this tranſlation : * I bull! : ' 
© haps go on with his tranſlation ; and this may be, * excuſe, ſays be (57), the performance of this tran- (57) Dedication, ' - 
for ought I know, as good an entertainment for him, * flation, if it were all my own; but the better, tho? p. 307+ J 
* as the converſation he has ſet on foot between the , not the greater, part being the work of ſome gen- 
Hindi and Panthers, and all the reſt of the animals; -* tlemen, who have ſucceeded very happily in their un- 
for whom M. Varillas may ſerve well enough as an * dertaking ; let their excellencies atone for my imper- 7 
* author 3 and this Hi/fory and that Poem are ſuch ex- fections, and thoſe of my ſon's. I have peruſed ſome 3 
traordinary things of their kind, that it will be but of the Satiren, which are done by other hands; and hs 
* ſuitable to ſee the author of the worſf Poem become they ſeem to me as perfect in their kind, as any thing 1 
* likewiſe the tranſlator of the wworff Hiſtory, that the I have ſeen in Engliſh verſe. The common way, | 
* age has produced. If his grace and his wit improve which we have taken, is not a /*tera/l tran/lation, 
both proportionably, we ſhall hardly find, that he but a kind of paraphraſe ; or ſomewhat which is yet 
15 © has gained much by the change he has made, from more looſe, betwixt a paraphraſe and imitation. 
having no religion to chooſe one of the worſt. It is It was not poſſible for us, or any men, to have made 
true, he had ſomewhat to fink from in matter of it pleaſant any other way. If rendering the exact | 
* wit; but as for his morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for * ſenſe of theſe authors, almoſt line for line, had been wh.” 
him to grow a worſe man than he was, He has late- our buſineſs, Barten Holiday had done it already to 73 
* ly wreaked his malice on me for ſpoiling his three © our hands. But he wrote for fame, and wrote . 
months labour; but in it he has done me all the ho- to ſcholars. We write only for the pleaſure and en- . 
nour that a man can receive from him; which is to be * tertainment of thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies, who, 
* railed atby him. If I had ill-nature enough to prompt * though they are not ſcholars, are not ignorant : per- a 
me to wiſh a very bad wiſh for him, it ſhould be, that * ſons of underſtanding and good ſenſe ; who, not . 
he would go on and finiſh his #ra»/ation. By that it * having been converſant in the original, or at leaſt not 
will appear, whether the Engliſh nation, which is the having made Latin verſe ſo much their buſineſs, as to * 
moſt competent judge in this matter, has, upon the be Cxiticks in it, would be glad to find, if the wit 
* ſeeing our debate, pronounced in M. Varillas's fa- of our two great authors be anſwerable to their fame 
* your or me. It is true, Mr D. will ſuffer a little by. © and reputation in the world. This muſt be 
* It; but at leaſt, it will ſerve to keep him in from * aid for our tranſlation, that if we give not the whole 
© other extravagancies z and if he gains little honour * ſenſe of Juvenal, yet we give the moſt conſiderable 
* by this work, yet he cannot loſe ſo much by it as he part of it: we give it, in gn, ſo clearly, that 
* has done by his laſt employment. This paſſage, few notes are ſufficient to make us intelligible. 
beſides the fact it lets us into, ſhews how ill ini If ſometimes any of us (and tis but ſeldom) make 
* Ar re- Dr Burnet had entertained of Mr Dryden (54); * him expreſs the cuſtoms and manners of our native o 
I L] He was diſmiſſed from the office of Poet-Lau- country, rather than of Rome; tis either when 1 
reat] Mr Mat. Prior, in the Dedication of his Poems * there was ſome kind of analogy betwixt their cuſtoms 
to the Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, having ſaid of and ours, or when, to make him more eaſy to vulgar | | 
the great Earl of Dorſet, that he was fo inviolable * ugderſtandings, we give him thoſe manners, which "= N 
in his friendſhip, and ſo s 


: 


king to the character f are familiar to us. | * * 
* thoſe. whom he had once h&houred with @ more in- [SJ Hi Tranſlation of M. Du Fraſay's Art of Pain® 
© timate acquaintance, that ing leſs than a demon- ting. ] The Second Edition, correted and enlarged, 
* ſtration of ſome eſſential fault could make him break was publiſhed at London, in 1716. 'The Title is : 
with them; and then too his good nature did not The 4 Painting : By C. A. Du Freſno + With 
* conſent to it without the greateſt reluctance ard dif- Remarks : Tranſlated into Englif ; ith an Oraginal 
* ficulty:” adds; Let me give one inſtance of this Preface, containing @. 44 er pre Painting _ | #4 ö 
among many. When, as Chambeglain, he Poetry :.B Dryden. As alſo a ſhort account of the 
was obliged retake the Kast pete from Mr Dry. , Both ancient and modern : By (*)* Richard Cra- 
den, who had long before pus himſelf out gf a G. (*) Eſq; It is dedicated to the Earl of Burling- : 
* acquaints us (5 8), that ſome liberties (55) See the De- ® 


) 
b ility of receiving any favour from the Court; my ton. The f 

* Lord allowed him an equivalent out of his own have been taken wyh this excellent tranſlation ; of gieywn. 
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() Printed ſeve- 
ral times 


J. Ts tioned, Mr Dryden wrote many others, publiſhed in the Six Volumes of 1 | 


(59) P. 1. 
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tion of all Virgibs Werks IT ]. Beſides the Original Pieces and Tranfations hitherto mere. 


which he gives the following account. The misfor- 
tune that attended him (Mr Dryden) in that under- 
taking. was, that, for want of a competent know- 
* ledge in Painting, he ſuffered himſelf to be miſled 
by an unſkilliul guide. Monſ. de Piles told him, 
that his French Verſion was made at the requeſt of the 
author himſelf, and alter'd by him till it was wholly 
to his mind. This Mr Dryden taking upon content, 
thought there was nothing more incumbent on hi 
than to put it into the beſt Exg/iÞ he cou'd, and ac- 
cordingly perform'd his part here (as in every thing 
elſe) with accuracy. But, it being manifeſt that the 
French tranſlator has frequently miſtaken the ſenſe of 
his author, and very often alſo not ſet it in the moſt 
advantageous light; to do juſtice to Monſ. du Fre/noy, 
Mr 7ervas (a very Critick in the language, as 
well as in the ſubje# of the Poem) has been prevailed 
upon to corre& what was found amiſs: and his 
« amendments are every where diſtinguiſhed with 
proper marks.” Mr Dryden, in his Pręface (59), 
tells us, it was not of his own choice that he undertook 
this work. Many, /ays he, of our maſt ſkillful Pain- 
© ters, and other Artiſts, were pleaſed to recommend 
this author to me, as one who perfectly underſtood 
* the rules of painting, who gave the beſt and moſt 
« conciſe inſtructions for performance, and the ſureſt 
to form the judgment of all who loved this noble 


gart.“ He freely owns, he thought himſelf uncapa- 


(bo) Pref. p. 3. 


* 


(63) Works of 
A. Pope, Eſa; 
Vol. IE p. 67. 


edit. 1735. 8 vo. 


(®) Mr Dryden 
was then fixty- 
fix years old, 


(64) The Works 
of Virgil, &c, 

edit. 1721. 12m0s, 
Vol. I. p · 7. 


(6;) Ib. p. 8. 


(66) Ib. Vol. III. 
P+ 435+ 


(11) The Preface 
to (or Eſſay on) 
the Georgicks 
was written by 
Mr Addiſon, 


4 


ble of performing this tranſlation, either to the ſatiſ- 
faction of others, or his own credit. Not, ſays he 
* (60), but that I underſtood the original Latin, and 
© the French author, perhaps as well as moſt Engliſh- 
£ men: but I was not ſaſticiently verſed in the Terms 


* of Art.” However, having obtained the aſſiſtance 


of others in this particular, he tells the reader, he 
may aſſure himſelf of a tolerable tranſlation. * In this 
one particular only, ſays he, I muſt beg the reader's 
* pardon: the proſe tranſlation of the poem is not free 
* from poetical expreſſions, and I dare not promiſe, 
© that ſome of them are not fuſtian, or at leaſt highly 
* metaphorical ; but this being a fault in the firſt dige- 
«© ſtion (that is, the original Latin) was not to be re- 
* medied in the ſecond, wiz. the tranſlation.” When 
Mr Dryden undertook this work, he was already en- 

g'd, he tells us (61), in the Tranſlation of Virgil, 

m whom he borrowed only two months ; and he ac- 
quaints us (62), that his preface was begun and ended 
in twelve mornings : * and perhaps, /ays he, the judges 
of Painting and Poetry, when I tell them how ſhort a 
time it coſt me, may make me the ſame anſwer, 
* which my Lord Rocheſter made to one, who, to 
* commend a bad Tragedy, faid it was written in three 
* weeks ; How the Devil could he be fo long about it? 
Mr Pope has addreſſed a copy of verſes To My Jervas, 
with Freſnoy's Art of Painting, tranſlated by Mr Dry- 


den ; in which are theſe lines : 


Read theſe inſtructive leaves, in which conſpire 

Freſnoy's cloſe art, and Dryden's native fire: 

And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
So mix'd our ſtudies, and ſo join'd our name; 

Like them to ſhine thro” long ſucceeding age, 

So juſt thy {kill, ſo regular my rage (63). 


[7] His Tran/lation of Virgil.) It has paſſed thro' 
ſeveral editions, and appeared in various forms. 
The Paſtorals (or Eclogues) are dedicated to Hugh 
Lord Clifford, Baron of Chudleigh. Mr Dryden tells 
his patron, © What he now offers his Lordſhip, is the 
* wretched remainder of a fickly age (“), worn out 


* © with ſtudy, and oppreſſed by fortune; without other 


* ſupport than the conftancy and patience of a Chri- 
* ftian)(64);z' and he adds (65), that he began this 
work in his great climacterick. The Life Virgil, 
which follows this Dedication, the two Prefaces to the 
Paſtorals and Georgicks, and all the ments in proſe 
to the whole Tranflation, were given lim, he tells us 
(66) by two worthy friends of his (||), Who, ſeeing 
him ftraitened in his time, took pity on him, and lent 
him their aſſiſtance. Beſides which, Mr Dryden had 
the advantage of peruſing the Earl of Lauderdale's 


him, -* for that permiſſion. He reſolved to have printed his 


tranſlation of the nei: ; of which he us the fol- 
lowing account: The late Earl of we font 
* me over his new tranſlation of the = 4 which he 


© had ended before I engaged in the ſame defi 
Neither did I then intend it: but fome propofals bg, 
© ing afterwards made me by my Bookſeller, I-defir 


© his Lordſhip's leave that I 
© he freely 


might accept them ; which 
granted, and I have his letter yet to ſhew 


work; which he might have done two years before 1 
© could publiſh mine; and had performed it; if death 
© had not prevented him (+) 


* ſtood Virgil better than that learned nobleman (67). been — 


Mr Congreve, likewiſe, he tells us (68), did him — 
the favour to reviſe the Eneis, and compare his verſion (67 Il. 4 4, 
with the original. And, I ſhall never be aſhamed _ 705 
* to own, adds Mr Dryden, that this excellent young 
man has ſhewed me many faults, which I have en- (68) Ib, 
* deavoured to correct. The tranſlation of the Geo- 
gicks is dedicated to the Earl of Cheſterfield ; and That 
of the /Zneis to the Earl of Mulgrave. This latter 
dedication contains the author's thoughts on Epic 
Poetry, particularly that of Virgil. At the end of the 
nei, is A poſtſcript to the reader; in which Mr 
Dryden acquaints him (69), that the Fir Georgich, (69) Ib, 
and the greateſt part of the Ja AZneid, were tranſla- © "YN 
ted at Denham-Caurt, the houſe of Sir William Bow- 
- 3 Ko _ Seventh — _ at Burleigh, the ſeat of 
| xeter. peaking of ſome pürticular 
parts of Virgil, tranſlated by other hands, he fays : 
* Whoeyer has given the world the tranſlation of pat 
of the Third Georgic, which he calls The Power of 
© Love, has put me to ſufficient pains to make my own 
not inferior to his: As my Lord Roſcommon's Silenss \ 
© had formerly given me the ſame trouble. The moſt 
* ingenious Mr Addiſon of Oxford has alſo been as 
* troubleſome to me as the other two, and on the 
* ſame account: After his Bees, my little ſwarm is 
* ſcarcely worth the hiving. Mr Coxvley's Praiſe of a 
* Country Life, is rather an imitation of Virgil, than 
a verſion (70).' Mr Dryden likewiſe informs us (71), (70) Ib. p. 1007, 
that, when he began this work, Gilbert Dolben, Eſq; 
ſon of Dr Dolben, Archbiſhop of York, made him a (71) Ib. p. 103 
reſent of all the ſeveral Editions of Virgil, and all the 
mmentaries of thoſe Editions in Latin : * Amongſt 
which, /ays he, I could not but prefer the Dauphin s, 
* as the laſt, the ſhorteſt, and the moſt judicious. 


© Fabrini I had alſo ſent me from /ta/y ; but either 


* he underſtands Virgil very imperfeftly, or I have 

no knowledge of my author.” The Pof#/cript is fol- 

lowed by ſome Notes and Obſervations on Virgil's 

Works in Engliſh, which, the author tells us (72), he (72) Ib. p, too, 
wrote par maniere 4 acquit, becauſe he had obliged 1008. 
himſelf by articles to do ſomewhat of that kind 

It is generally allowed, that Mr Dryden's tranſlation of 

„ is, upon the whole, extremely well performed; 

at leaſt, better than by any other Poet in any other 

ag. Dr Felton ſays in it's commendation, that 

* Thoſe who excel him, where they obſerve he hath 

failed, will fall below him in a thouſand inſtances 

where he hath excelled (73):* And Mr Pope, the (73) Diſſerain 
beſt Poet of his times, ſpeaking of Mr Dryden's tran- en rent 
lation of ſome parts of Hemer, ſays, * Had he tran- T. 1. 
1 ſlated the whole work, I would no more have at- p- 130. 

* tempted. Hamer after him, than Virgi !; his verſion 5 

* of whom (notwithſtanding ſome human errors) is the 

© moſt noble and f * tranſlation I know in W — 
; e (74). ra ch Mr Dryden (74) * 

with groſsly miſtaking his —_— ary op car our m_ 
with adding or ing, as his turn is beſt by Mir Pope. 
by either; and with being leaſt a tranſlator, where he 
ſhines moſt as a Poet : ma, urs 4. it is a jaſt rule laid (75) See bi 
down by my Lord Roſcommon; that a tranſlator, in Works of 
regard to his author, ſhould : go 


Fall as he falls, and as he riſes Tile 3 '® 


. 1zmo. 


Mr Dryden, he teils ®, Freq the Fen 


A ah 
ently acts the very re- p. $3—$9- 


verſe of this 4 of which he produces ſome in- 
ſtances, and r in general, that the firſt fix Books 
2 of 
* 
. * 
5 1» ” | 
* 3 
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and in other collect iona. They conſiſt of Tramſatioms from the Greek and Latin Poets „ 


1 

W 

- * 4 
- 


Epiſtles to ſeveral perſons ; Prologues and Epilagues to various Plays, and on various occa- | 
fions 3 ZElegies z Epitaphs z and Songs (a). His laſt work was his Falles U], Ancient and (e) See Original 
Modern ; tranflated into Verſe from Homer, Ovid, Boceace, and Chaucer, A new Collec- Val i 
tion of our author's Poetical Worts has been lately publiſhed (0), under the title of Origi- 
nal Poems and Tranſlations, by Jobn Dryden, Eſq; now firſt collemted and publiſhed together MJ. C For 1-0 
As to his performances in proſe, beſides thaſe already mentioned, he wrote the Lives of Plu- two Vols. 12mo. 
tarch and Lucian, prefixed to the tranſlations of thoſe authors by ſeyeral hands; the Life of * 703. 
Polybius, before the tranſlation of that Hiſtorian by Sir Henry Sheet᷑; and the Preface to the 
Dialogue concerning Women, by Wm. Walſh, Eſq; This great Poet died the firft of May (+) See bis epi- 
1701 'c), and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey [A], where a monument has been ſince 8 
erected over him, by John late Duke of Bucks [7]. We fhall ſet down his character, 


= * wy 


as | 
bas 5 | ; . 
the ueis, which are the beſt and moſt perfect in recorded in the Memoirs of the Life of M. 
Original, are the leaft ſo in the Tranſlation, and Congrowe (78) 3 with which we ſhall entertain the rea- (53) Compiled, 

fix laſt Books vice verſa. + der. The day after Mr Dryden's death, the Dean of &c. by Charles 
[U] His Fables.) To this work is prefixed, by way Weſtminſter (79) ſent word to the Lady Elizabeth Wilſon, Esa; 
of Preface, a critical Account of the authors, from Howard, Mr Dryden's widow, that he would make a . obs 
whom the Fables are tranſlated. the original preſent of the graund, and all the other Abbey Fees. 


Fr 


Eſſay on 


v. 370. 


(77) In the Pre- 
lace B 


though the withdrawi 


contains not much above half the: pieces, 


pieces, the Odr on St Cecitia's Day is juſtly eſteemed 
one of the moſt perfeQ in any language, and has been 
ſet to muſick more than once; particularly, in the 
winter of the Year 1735, by that great maſter Mr 
Handel; and publiekly performed, with the utmoſt 
applauſe, on the Theatre in Covent-Garden. Mr Pope 
has celebrated this Ode in the following lines: 


Hear how Timotheus vary'd lays ſurprize, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! | 
While, at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jov- 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love : 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow ; 

| Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 

Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by ſound : 
The Power of Mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timothens was, is Dryden now (76). 


All the other parts of this Miſcellam are fo excellent, 
that the reader muſt think Mr Dryden (as, he tells us 
(77), he thought himſelf) as vigorous as ever in the fa- 
culties of his foul, though he was fixty-eight years of 
age at the publication of this his /2f Work. Ne. 
[VI Original Poems and Tranſlations, by Fohn Dry- 
den, 2 wow firſt collected and publiſhed together.] 
The editor acquaints us in the preface with the mo- 
tives to the publication of this collection. It was 
thought, he ze/ls us, but juſtice to the productions of 
© ſo excellent a poet, to ſet them free, at laſt, from 
* ſo diſadvantageous, if not unnatural, an union (wiz. 
* of being blended with the Compoſitions of inferior 
* Writers) ; an union, which, like the cruelty of Me- 
* zentius in Virgil, was no leſs than a junction of liv- 
* ing and dead bodies together.” And a little far- 
ther: It is #ow high time the Partnerſbip ſhould be 
* diſſolved, and Mr Dr3dex left to ſtand upon his own 
bottom. His Credit, as a Poet, is out of all danger, 
his Stoct may, ly, 
* expoſe many of his Co-Pertners to the hazard of a 
* Poetical Bankruptcy.” There is a collection of Ori- 
pou Poems and Tranſlations by Mr Dryden, publiſhed 
y J. Tonſon, in 1701, in a thin ali: But, as it 
ſo it does 
not at all anſwer the deſign of this collection, which, 
with the author's Plays, Fables, and Tranſlations of 
Virgil, Juvenal, and Perus, is intended to complete 
Mr Dryden's Works in twekves. The Firſt volume of 
this collection conſiſts of our author's Larger Paems ; 
and the Second, of his Tranſlations, Epiftles, Prologues, 
Epilogues, Elegies, Epitaph, and Songs. Particular 
care, we are told, has been taken- to render this edi- 
tion as correct as poſſible, by reforming numberleſs er- 
rors of the preſs, which have been continued down 
through all editions hitherto publiſhed ; but eſpetially 
by obſerving the ſtricteſt accuracy in the pointing: 
An article of correctneſs ( /ays tis editor very j 5 ) 
too generally neglected, though ſo much of the 
© beauty, well as the perſpicmty, of language de- 


_ © pends upon it.” 


LX ] He was interged in Wiftminfter- Abby.) There 
are ſome — relating to the funeral of Mr 


The Lord Halifax likewiſe ſant to the Lady Elizabeth 


and Mr Charles Dryden her ſon, offering to defray the G3." ef Ro. 


expences of our Poet's funeral, and afterwards to be 
ſtow 500 pounds on a monument in the Abbey; 
which generous offer was accepted. Accordingly, on 
the Sunday following, the company being aſſembled, 
the corps was put into a velvet hearſe, attended by 


eighteen mourning coaches. When they were juſt 


ready to move, the Lord Jefferies, Son of the Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies, with ſome of his rakiſh compa- 
nions, coming by, aſked whoſe funeral it was; and 
being told, it was Mr Dryden's, he proteſted, he 
ſhould not be buried in that private manner ; that he 
would himſelf, with the Lady Elizabeth's leave, have 
the honour of his interment, . and would beftow a 


_ thouſand pounds on a monument in the Abbey for 
him. This put a flop to the proceſſion, and Lord 


efferies, with ſeveral of the Gentlemen, who had a- 
ighted from the coaches, went up ſtairs to the Lady 
Elizabeth, who was fick in bed. His Lordſhip re- 
peated the of what he had ſaid below ; but 
the Lady Elizabeth abſolutely refuſing her conſent, he 
fell on his knees, vowing never to riſe till his requeſt 
was granted. The Lady, under a ſudden ſurprize, 
fainted away ; and Lord Jefferies, pretending to have 
obtained her conſent, ordered the body to be carried 
to Mr Ruſſel's an undertaker in Cheapſide, and leave 
it there till farther Orders. In the mean time, the 
Abbey was lighted up, the ground opened, the Choir 
attending, and the Biſhop waiting ſome hours to no 
purpoſe for the corps. The next day, Mr Charles 
Dryden waited upon the Lord Halifax, and the Bi- 
ſhop, and endeavoured in vain to excuſe his mother, 
by relating the truth. 'Three days after, the Under- 
taker, having received no orders, waited on the Lord 
Jefferies, who pretended, it was a drunken frolick, 
that he remembered nothing of the matter, and he 
might do what he pleaſed with the body. 
the Undertaker waited on the Lady 
defired a day's reſpite, which was granted. Mr 
Charles Dryden immediately wrote to the Lord Jef- 
feries, who returned for anſwer, That he knew no- 
thing of the matter, and would be troubled no more 
about it. Mr Dryden applied again to the Lord Ha- 


lizabeth, who 


lifax, and the Biſhop of Rochefter, who abſolutely re- 


fuſed to do any thing in the affair. In this diſtreſs, 
Dr. Garth ſent for the corps to the College of Phy- 
ficians, and propoſed a funeral by ſubſcription : which 
ſucceeding, about three weeks after Mr Dryden's de- 
ceaſe, Dr Garth pranounced a fine Latin Oration over 
the body; which was conveyed from the College, at- 
tended by a numerous train of coaches, to Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. After thE funeral, Mr Charles Dryden ſent a 
chatfenge to the Lord Jefferies, which the latter re- 


_ cheſter. 


Upon this, 


fuſed ; and Mr Dryden publickly declaring, he would - 


wa 
Lordſhip thought fit to leave the town upon it. 
TJ I Monumegt has been fince erected over him by 
late Dake of Buckinghamſhire.) Mr Dryden had 
no monument erected to him fax ſeveral years; to 
which Mr Pope alludes in his 


PR 


1 every opportunity to meet and fight him, his 


5 Beneath 


* 


pitaph intended for (80) Works of 


: My Rowe (80), in which is this like, ſpeaking of A. Pope, Eq; 


__- 


edit,1735. 12m, 
Vol. II. p. 155. 
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repreſented by different writers, in the remark [Z]. It is inſinuated, that he had offered 


himſelf for Holy Orders, but was refuſed z and had failed likewiſe in his application for 


the Provoſtſhip of Eaton-College (4). He himſelf tells us, he had formed a plan for an 


Heroic Poem (e); but he did not live to execute any part of it. Mr Dryden married 
| | Lady — 


Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies. 


In a note u which, we are informed, that the 
tomb of Mr Dryden was ereQted upon this hint by the 
Duke of Buckingham ; to which was originally in- 
tended this Epitaph : 


This Sheffield rais'd : The ſacred duſt below 
Was Dryden once: The reſt who does not know? 


Which the author fince changed into the plain inſcrip- 


tion now upon it, being only the name of that great 
Poet. The Inſcription i, i 5 
J. DRYDEN. 
Natus Aug. 9, 1631. 
Mortuns Maii 1, 1701. 


Johannes Sheffield, Dux Buckinghamienſis, fecit. 


[LZ] Mr Dryden's Character, as repreſented by dif- 


ferent writers.] To ſhew our impartiality, we ſhall be- 
gin with Biſhop Burnet, who, ſpeaking of the corrup- 
tion of the times, ſays: * The Stage was defiled be- 


_ © yond all example, Dryden, the great maſter of Dra- 


(81) Burnet's 
Hiftory of his 
own times, 
Vol. I. 


(82) Letter to 
the author of 
the Reflexions 
Hiſtorical and 
Political, &c, 
p. 5. 8 


(83) Remarks 
upon the Lord 
Lanſdowne's 
Letter, &c, 
p. 25» 


aſks: * Are not Dryden's Comedies then full of obſce- 


* matic Poeſy, being a monſter of immodeſty and im- 
« purities of all Sorts (8 1). The late Lord Landſ- 
down took upon himſelf to vindicate Mr Dryden's 


Character from this ſevere imputation. He obſerves 


(82), that, He was ſo much a ſtranger to [mmodeſty, 
that Modefly in too great a degree was his failing. 


© A monſter of impurities of. all ſorts! Adds his Lord- 


Hip: Good God! What an idea muſt That give! Is 
© there any wickedneſs under the Sun, but what is 
* comprized in thoſe few words? But, as it happens, 


© he was the reverſe of all this, a man of regular life 


© and converſation, as all his acquaintance can vouch. 
And, I cannot but grieve, that ſuch raſh expreſſions 
© ſhould eſcape from a Biſhop's pen. If bearing falſe 
* witneſs againſt one's neighbour is a breach of the 
© Commandment, Can there be a more flagrant one 
than this?“ His Lordſhip concludes with obſerving, 
that Mr Dryden's writings Will do honour to his 
name and country, and his Poems laſt as long as the 
* Biſhop's Sermons Mr Burnet the Biſhop's ſon, in 
reply to this paſſage of my Lord Lanſdown's, ob- 


ſerves (83), that Immodeſty, in the -Biſhop's words, 


is not oppoſed to Modeſty. but Chaſtne/s, and that this 
expreſſion, as well as that of [mpurities of all Sorts, 
can only be meant of Dramatick Poeſy, of which only 
the Biſhop was ſpeaking ; and have nothing to do with 
Mr Dryden's life and converſation. Indeed, he ac- 
knowledges, a writer more accurate in his ſtile, would 
rather have uſed the terms ob/cenzties. Whereupon he 


* nities, of immodeſty, and impurities ?? He inſtances 
in his Limberham, or The Kind Keeper; and then ſays: 
© Where is the Clergyman, who would not merit his 
* Lordſhip's eſteem inſtead of cenſure, for calling this 
play a monſter of _— and impurities of all ſorts? 
« And this, this only is Dr Burnet's crime, for which 
© he is to be unbiſhop'd, unchriftian'd, and fligma- 
« tiz'd as a flagrant falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour.” 
Mr Congreve, in the Dedication of our Poet's Dra- 
matick Works to the Duke of Newcaſtle, has drawn 
his character to very great advantage. Mr Dryden, 
« he tells us, had perſonal qualities to challenge both 
© love and eſteem from all who were truly acquainted 
« with him. He was of a nature exceedingly humane 
and compaſſionate ; eafily forgiving injuries, and ca- 
© pableof a prompt and ſincere reconciliatign with them 
© who had offended him. —— His friendſhip, where 
he profeſſed it, went much beyond his profeſſions. — 


As his reading had been very extenſive, ſo was he very 


as by then 


happy in a memory tenacious of every thing that he 
© had read. He was not more poſſeſſed of knowledge, 
© than he was commijnicative'of it. But then his commu- 
* nication of it was by no means tick, or impoſed 
upon the con 


turns of the d ſcourſe, in which he 
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tion; but juſt ſuch, and went ſo far, 


© was engaged, it was neceſſarily promoted or required. 
© He was extreme ready and e in his — of 
© the errors of any writer who thought fit to conſult 
him; and full as ready and patient to admit of the 
KReprehenſion of others in reſpe& of his own over- 
* fights or miſtakes. He was of very eaſy, I may ſay, 
* of very pleaſing, acceſs ; but ſomething flow, and 
* as it were diffident in his advances to others. He had 
* ſomething in his nature that abhorred intruſion in any 
* ſociety whatſoever. Indeed it is to be regretted, 
that he was rather blameable in the other extream : 
for by that means he was perſonally leſs known, and 
* conſequently his character might become liable both 
to miſapprehenſions and miſrepreſentations. —— . 
© He was, of all the men that ever I knew, one of the 
moſt modeſt, and tha moſt eaſily to be diſcounte- 
nanced, in his approaches, either to his ſuperiors, or 
his equals. As to his Writings — I may ven- 
ture to ſay in general terms, that no man hath written 
in our language ſo much, and ſo various matter, and 
in ſo various manners, ſo well. Another thing I 
may ſay very peculiar to him; which is, that his 
parts did not decline with his years ; but that he was 
an improving writer to the laſt, even to near ſeventy 
years of age; improving even in fire and imagina- 
tion; as well as in judgment: witneſs his Ode on 
St Cecilia's Day, and his Fables, his lateſt perfor- 
mances. He was 
proſe. His proſe had all the clearneſs imaginable, 
together with all the nobleneſs of expreſſion; all the 
graces and ornaments proper and peculiar to it, with- 
out deviating into the language or diQion of poetry. 
— I have heard him frequently own with pleaſure, 
that if he had any talent for Engliſh proſe, it was 
owing to his having often read the writings of the 
great Archbiſhop Tillotſon. His verſification and his 
numbers he could learn of nobody : for he firſt pof- 
ſeſſed thoſe talents in perfection in our tongue: and 


have been indebted to his example; and the more 
they have been able to imitate him, the better have 
they ſucceeded. In his Poems, his Diction is, 
wherever his ſubje& requires it, ſo ſublimely and fo 
truly poetical, that it's eſſence, like f pure 
gold, cannot be deſtroyed. Take his v and 
diveſt them of their rhimes, disjoint them in their 
numbers, tranſpoſe their expreſſions, make what ar- 
rangement and diſpoſition you pleafe of his words, 


which will be found incapable of being reduced into 
abſolute proſe. —— What he has done in any one 
ſpecies, or diftin&t kind (of writing), would have 
been ſufficient to have acquired him a great name. 
If he had written nothing but his Prefaces, or no- 
_ but his Songs, or his Prolegues, each of them 
* would have entitled him to the preference and di- 
* ſtintion of excelling in his kind. It ſhould be re- 


membered, that Mr * in drawing this cha- 
C 


rater of Mr Dryden, diſcharged an obligation laid 
upon him by our Poet in theſe lines (84): | 


Be kind to my remains ; and O defend, 
Againſt your judgment, your departed friend 
Let not th'inſulting foe my fame purſue, 
But ſhade thoſe laurels which deſcend to you. 


Dr Garth, in his Preface to the tranſlation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, in which Mr Dryden's ſhare is conſi- 
derable, ſpeaks of him as follows: ] cannot paſs by 
* that admirable Engliſh Poet, without endeavouring 
to make his country ſenſible of the obligations they 
have to his Muſe. Whether they conſider the flow- 
ing of his verſification; the vigorous ſallies of 
* his fancy; or the peculiar delicacy, of his perzod: ; 
* they'll diſcover excellencies never to be enough ad- 
* mireds If they trace him from the fir uctions 
* of his youth, to the performances of his age, 
they'll find, as the tyranny of rhyme never im- 
* poſed on the perſpicuity of the ſenſe, ſo a 


— 


the () See the hy 


equally excellent in verſe and in 


they who have beſt ſucceeded in them fince his time 


yet ſhall there eternally be poetry, and ſomething 


© verſes to Mr 


. 


of di 
Zet. 


ab 
the De 
Mr Dr 
Pays 
Duke 
caſtle, 

wards | 
ginning 
remark 


(84) See hi 


Congreve on hi: 
Comedy alli 
The Doub'? 
Dealer; ? 
to that play. 
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EI | „daughter r the Earl of Berkſhire, who ſurvived him about 
ya a5 Whoity he td chres fons, Charles,” John, and! Henry [I I]]. 
„ er e if 7 girl ome Or "Oo FFF 


o 


” 
— 


ſenſe uber wanted e be ſet off by the harmony of ed him i. his latter times, were only like gnats in a 
rhym i (od as his" earlier works r no matu- * ſummer's evening, which are never troubleſome, but 
fo hi 2 wa ; ſpirit.— © in the fineſt and moſt glorious ſeaſon ; for his Fire, 
Aan « Ca js ener was © like the Sun's, - ſhone flearet towards, it's ſetting.” 
rich. wick 4 "rods falents, he was The Editor of Original Poems and Tranſlations by 
| lbelled in his lein by the very men, who had no 7% Dryden, Eſq; &c. (86), ſpeaking, in the Preface, (35) In two vo- 
other W bet they were His imitators. of his Character, ſays: * Poſterity has been juſt to his lunes, 1. 
© Where he was ow'd ta have ſentiment ſuperior to all Fame, and he ſtands now in full poſſeſſion of that 743. 
© others, they charged him with, theft: But how did * efabli/bed Reputation, ſo juſtly due to the ſpright- 
„he fleat?” no otherwiſe- than Hike thoſe, that ſteal * lineſs of his wit, the livelineſs of his imagination, 
© beggars: children, only to cloath them the better.“ the beauty of his ſentiments and n, but 
The teſtimony of ſo great a Poet, and ſo good a * eſpecially that improved harmony of his Numbers, 
judge, as Mr Pope, muſt not be omitted, when we are * fo happily ns by his predeceſſor Mr Waller ; and 
ſetting down the praifes of Mr Dryden. In a letter to * if ſince brooght to a greater perfection by a POET 
Works of Mr Wycherley, dated December the 26th, 1704 (85), of our own times (f), it is What he bimſelf always 
bo Eq; he fays: It was certainly a great ſatisfaction to me, owned to be owing to the foundation laid by Mr 
vid. V. p. 2. to fee and converſe with a man, whom in his writ- © Dryden. To this honour may be added another, 
elit, 737) lame. © ings I had ſo long known with pleaſure. But it was that he improved our Proſe as mach as our Verſe, 
=, 1 addition to it, to hear you at our very firſt and is, in that way too, one of the moſt correct 
meeting doing juſtice to your dead friend Mr Dryilen. Writers in the Engliſh Language. 2 
I was not ſo happy as to know him; Yirgilium tan- [44] He had three ſons, Charles, John, and Henry.] 
tum vidi. Had I been born early enough, I muſt Charles became Uſher of the Palace to Pope Clement XI. 
have known and loved him. For 1 1 been aſ- and, upon his return to England, left his brother John 
© ſured, not only by yourſelf, but by Mr Congreve to officiate in his room, and was drowned in ſwim- 
and Sir William Trumbul, that his perſonal qualities ming croſs the Thames near Windſor, in 1704. He 
(+) He did ſo in © were as amiable as his poetical, notwithſtanding the wrote ſeveral pieces, and tranſlated the Sixth Satire of 
the Dedication of many libellous miſrepreſentations of them; againſt Juvenal. Mr John Dryden tranſlated the Fourteenth 
gage which the former of theſe Gentlemen has told me Satire of Juvenal, and was author of a Comedy in- 
4 New- * he will one day vindicate him (*). | I ſuppoſe thoſe tituled, The Huſband his own Cuckold (87). He died (37) Printed ia 
caſtle, See to- injuries were begun by the violence of party; but at Rome not many months after his father. Mr Henry 1696. | 
p \ 


= @& ©. «a @ © 2D 
x 2 


(T) M: Pope. 


wards the be. © it is no doubt they were continued by envy at his Dryden entered into a religious Order. 
n ſcceſß and fame, And theſe feribblers, who attack- | 


— 


DU DLE Y, the ſurname of a noble family in England, formerly Viſcounts L'Ifle, 
( 5% Mille, Earls of Warwick and Leiceſter, and Dukes of Northumberland (2). In. order to give 


„„ the reader a clear and diſtinct account of this great Houſe, concerning which many of 
our beſt writers have fallen into palpable errors, it is requiſite to obſerve, that this ſur- ( Plet's Natu- 
name was taken from the caſtle of Dudley, and aſſumed as the antient cuſtom of England gag.“ 
b 0; wiih was, by the younger children of the Barons of that place (b). This caſtle ſtands upon ch. §. 2. 
ms, x jar- the very edge of Staffordſhire, on the ſummit of a lofty rock, affording a free and plea- „ 
tal in ſant — over a vaſt extent of country (c). So much as remains of it, (for, in ſpite $a. 
l de Of the injuries of time, and of men far leſs merciful, there are ſtill ſome remains,) may for r. 
purer bus claim the honour of being part of one of the oldeſt fortreſſes in this iſland (d). Dudo, „ pusu. ko- 
— ans an Engliſh Saxon, beſtowed his name upon it about the year 700 (e). At the time of the vad. angiicun. 
Norman Conqueſt it was granted to a Norman Baron, whoſe name was Fitz. Auſculynnn #: 525: 
(f), but did not remain long in his family; for the daughter of William Fitz-Auſculph 7+, cimeen's 
being married to Fulk Paganel, brought with her the inheritance of Dudley - Caſtle, which PA., - 
deſcended to her ſon Ralph Paganel, who took up arms for the Empreſs Maud againſt i 
King Stephen (g). His fon Gervaſe Paganel married Iſabel, daughter to Robert Earl of 7+) Liu niger | 
Leiceſter, by whom he had a daughter Hawiſe, who was firſt married to John de So- . 
mery, and afterwards to Roger de Berkeley, of Berkeley- Caſtle (5). Her fon by the (e au. Mo- 
firſt marriage, Ralph de Somery, was Baron of Dudley in right of his mother, and 4 - 14,69 
flouriſhed in the reign of Richard I. The male heirs of this 8 in John de a. zo. 
Somery, who died in the fifteenth of Edward II. leaving his ſiſters, Margaretta and Joan, „ 
coheireſſes. The eldeſt of theſe ſiſters, Margaret, married Sir John Sutton, of the an- l. Il. ;n Dur, 
tient Saxon family of Sutton in Nottinghamſhire, who became, in her right, Baron of * . 
Dudley (i). This noble perſon, taking part with Thomas Earl of Lancaſter againſt the ( cut Ill. 
evil Miniſters of Edward II. was compelled, in order to fave his life, to convey all his b. . m. 7. 
right and. title in the caſtle and manor of Dudley, and many other large eſtates, to Hugh , 1, cg 
le Deſpencer, fon to Hugh Earl of Wincheſter ; but, in the firſt of Edward III. he ob- 2 ll. IV. p. 17. 
tained reſtitution of them all (&). His ſon John married Iſabel, daughter to John de 
Charlton, Lord of Powis, by whom he had a ſon named John, concerning whom there 
occurs little either in Records or Hiſtory, except that he inherited à great eſtate from his : 
- grandmother (). He died in the eighth of Henry IV. leaving a fon of the ſame name, he pron 
who was then five years of age, and who carried the ſtandard at the ſolemn funeral of of chief Gover- 
Henry V (m), He was in great favour with King Henry VI. or rather with his uncle 297 of fan“ 
the good Duke of Glouceſter, by whom he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ircland, Recr&: publihel 
and ſworn into that high office in the month of January 1428 (»). According to Sir . 
William Dugdale's account, this noble perſon was honoured with many other high em- = 
ployments in that reign, and lived much beyond it; of which there is ſome teaſon to (0 Hh. Re: | 
doubt, fince we have the poſitive authority of Sir Philip Sydney ta the contrary (o), who aint Nobert 
ſeems to have been well acquainted with, and to have taken great paing»about, the % ctr, 
VOL. III. No. 148. 225 20 D | 


genealogy 
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(in Hollinſhed, 
p. 584, 4s n. 20. 


(P) 
be 


1762 


genealogy. of his family. It is thetefore bighly probable, chat his fas. Jakn 


This ma 


0 
collected from 


what appears on 
record as to his 
ſon Edmund 
Sutton Lord 


Dudley. 


(7 Exit. Pell. m. 
25 H. 6. 


(0) Anſtis's Regi- 


ſter 
ter, 


of the Gar- 
Vol. II. 


P 163. 


(s) Pat. 1 E. IV. 
P+ Ie M. 10. 


(e) Pat. 4 E. IV. 
p · I, m. 10. 
P. 4 E. IV. 
p · 2. M. 29. 


(2) 


17 E. IV. m. 2. 


Rot. Franc. 


(wo) Baronage, 


Vol. II. p. 216, 


(1) 


out of the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, for his 


Richard III (w). 
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DU DB LEY: ic 


of Dudley (Y, fu him in that title pretty early in that trign. asd. f 
many great affairs during the continuance of it, and particularly in an embaſſy to France, 
where he was attended by Leon d'Or, a Purſuivant of his own (q). After his retum he 
obtained ſeveral large grants from the Crown, was advanced to be Treaſurer of the K 
Houſhold, and, in the 3th year of his rezgn, was elected one of the Knights Com-. 
panions of the moſt noble Order of the Garter (). After the acecſſion af King. ard IV. 
he grew likewiſe into great favour with that Prince, and, in the-very firſt year! of his reigu, 
obtained a ſpecial diſcharge, under the Broad Seal, for all ſuch ſums of money as right 
be due and owing from him on account of the poſt he held in the former feign (s) 3, in 
the fourth year of the ſame King he obtained a grant of one hundred marks ger annum, 
great integrity, and in conſideration 
of his large expences in the King's ſervice; and the year following had another grant of 
one hundred pounds a year for life, out of the cuſtoms of the port of Southampton (7). 
He was alſo employed, together with the Earl of Arundel, and other noble perſons, to 
treat with the French King for a continuance of peace, and intruſted in many other affairs 
of great conſequence by his royal maſter (a). Sir William Du 
he died towards the cloſe of that reign, and mentions his being ſucceeded: in his barony 
by his grandſon John, who, he aſſures us, was ſummoned to Parliament the. firſt of 


that the old Lord lived not only through that reign, but even fo low as that of Henry VII 


Samen B 
emplaged in 


edale was of opinion, that 


It is however evident, from the Regiſter of the Order of the Garter, 


[4] 4: Sir William Dugdale, miſled by wore axtient 


| writers, ſuppoſes. ] It is à point that enters ſtrictly 


tenance from authors of great character. 


within the plan of this work, and muſt at the ſame 
time be of much publick utility, to corre, where it 
can be done, the genealogies of great families, more 
eſpecially when the miſtakes about them receive coun- 
This hap- 
pens to be the caſe of the Suttons, Barons of Dudley, 
whoſe fuccefſion the learned Sir William Dugdale found 
recorded in the Heralds books, particularly in the col- 


lections of Glover, who was a man of great reputation; 


Dugdale's 


Baronage, Vol. 


II. 


(2) 


AY Ed. IV. m. 12. 


(3) Pat. 13 E. IV. 


P · 216. 


Rot. Franc. 


p. 1. m. 1. 


William Dugdale, reducin 


and to theſe he Iaboured, as well as he could, to recon- 
cile the circumſtances he met with in the patent rolls, 
and thoſe of Parliament. Now there being great mi- 
ſtakes in thoſe collections, it was i le that Sir 
the facts he met with to 
theſe erroneous pedigrees, ſhould fail of adding to the 
miſtakes, as we ſhall plainly prove he did: but firſt let 
us ſee what that great man has ſaid. | 

After obſerving that John Sutton Baron of Dudley, 
by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, 
and widow of the Lord Powis, had ifſue three ſons, 
Edmund, John, and William, and a daughter Marga- 
ret (1), in which he is certainly right, he proceeds thus: 
* Which Edmund, in 7 Edward IV, being then a 
Knight, accompanied (2) John Earl of Worceſter, 
Deputy to George Duke of Clarence, Lieutenant of 
Ireland, into that realm, for the fafeguard thereof: 
and in the thirteenth of the ſame reign, in confide- 
ration of his expences (3) in the King's ſervice, as 
well in this realm as in Ireland, obtained the ſtew- 
ardſhip of the manor of Aberbury in the county of 


minority of George, ſon and heir to John Earl of 
Shrewſbury, but died in his father's life-time, leaving 
iſſue by Joyce, his firſt wife, fiſter and co-heir to 
John Tiptoft Earl of Worceſter, John his ſon and 
heir, as alſo four other ſons, wiz. Arthur, Geoffry, 
Thomas, and George, and a daughter called Alia- 
nore, married to Charles Somerſet Earl of Wor- 
ceſter: and by Maud his ſecond wife, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Clifford, two ſons, Thomas, who 
married , daughter and coheir to Lancelot 
Threlkeld of Gerworth, and Richard a Clerk: as 
alſo four daughters, wiz. Joyce, married to William 
Middleton, of Stokkelde in the county of York, Eſq; 
Margaret to Edward Lord Powis ; Alice to Sir John 
Rare) fe, of Ordſale in the county of Lancaſter, 
Knight; and Dorothy, to Sir John Muſgrave, 
Knight (4). Which John, in the firſt of Richard III, 
obtained a grant to himſelf, and the heirs male of 
his body, of the manors of Derlaſton, Bentley, 
Titteſovre, Hertwel, Pakynton, and Newton in the 
Moors, in com. Stafford, Bruggenorth in the county 
of Salop, and Rokeby in the county of Warwick. 
And by his teſtament, bearing date the 17th of Au- 


Edmund did not die in the life-time of his father Jo 


Salop, then in the may A diſpoſal, by reaſon of the 


(x), and that there never was any ſuch grandſon as Sir William Dugdale,  miſted by more ( Ander f. 
antient writers, ſuppoſes [A]. On the contrary, this John Sutton, Lord Dud! 


iſter of the 
cy, was g 
Yo Garter, Vol, 11, 


appointed p. 230, 231. 


* guſt anne 1487 (2 Hen. VII. (5)) he bequeathed (5) Pat. 1 R. Il. 
* his body to be buried (6) within the priery of St James ?: 3 

at Dudley, appointing that a tomb ſhould be ſet over | 
© his grave. Alſo that twenty-four new torches ſhould (5) Mils, gn. 
be lighted during the performance of divine ſerviee at | 

© his funeral; likewiſe that every Prieſt or religious 


© perſon coming thereto ſhould have four pence, and 


* every Clerk finging three pence. Moreover, that 

twenty marks in money ſhauld be diſpoſed in alms 

* the ſame day, and on the morrow, to poor le to 

* pray for his ſoul, and fer the ſoul of his wife and all 

their friends. Furthermore, that a thouſand maſſes 

© ſhould be ſaid for him ſo ſoon as poffible after his bu- 

rial, which maſſes to coſt fixteen pounds thirteen 

* ſhillings, and fourpence. And 2 been ſum- 

* moned to Parliament (7) from the firſt of Richard III (7) Caf 4 

till the third of Henry VII, died ſoon after, leaving 1i(4. ann. ia 

iſſue by (8) Cecily his wife, daughter of Sir William orb. 

* Willughby, Kne. Edward his fon and heir, Knight _ 

of the moſt noble Order of the Garter (9), elected (3) _— 

* ſhortly after the beginning of King Henry VIlIth's 

© reign : and ſummoned to Parliament from the (10) (9) tngit. . 

* ſeventh of Henry VII, to the twenty-firſt of Hen- of the Garter, 

* ry VIII, inclufive” - 3 dba 
The firſt error that occurs in this account, is, _ (10) Cl, 

eee, 
Baron of Dudley, but ſucceeded him in that honour. —— 


The next, that by his wife Joyce he was not father of 

any of the children mentioned by Dugdale, but had by 

her an only fon whom he does not mention, win. 

Edward, who ſucceeded him in the barony, and was 

Knight of the Garter, whom Dugdale makes his grand- 

fon. As to the children by the fecond marriage they 

are right, except the firſt, whoſe name was Jane and 

not Joyce. With reſpe® to the grants made to, and 

the will made by, John Lord Sutton, ſon to Edmund, 

they really relate to his father ; and whereas he ſays, 

that this John married Cecily, daughter to Sir William 
Willughby, the truth is, that Edward Satton, Lord 

Dudley, fon of Edmund Lord Dudley, married that 

Lady, and had by her John Sutton Lord Dudley, 

and alſo a daughter Eleanar, who married Charles 3 
Somerſet Earl of Worceſter, which Lady, Dugdale 2 
makes to have been the 3 of Edmund Sutton . m ſcilicet ill 
Lord Dudley, by his ffi wife. Theſe facts are ſet Regni fiewoun 
right from a manuſcript Peerage of England written in ms 
the year 1596 (11), and that they are really ſet right inte, 
will appear from hence, that whereas Dugdale makes per intermun 
John, Baron of Dudley, fon to Edmund, deceaſe in the connubis diser 
beginning of the reign of Henry VII, it is evident be. nendas deln. 
yond all contradiction fram the regiſter of that molt Fol 

noble Order, this was John Sutton Lord Dudley (12, ler 
Knight of the Garter, nat the ſon, but the father of (12): of the Or 


Edmund. The reaſon of theſe miſtakes was this, Sir ger of the Gi 
William dale was perſvaded, that John Sutton, ter, Vol. II 
Baron of Dudley, who was born in the third year of p. 23% 

24 


f Henry 


7 


oni 
matti 
cet illi 
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* unmmemen þ 
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panions deceaſed, accord 


| appointed, by King Edward V. which is very remarkabla, to bold the fraſt of Se George 
t Windſor z which he accerdingiy did on the 24th of M 1497 (5). He was alſo pre- 
ſeat in a Chapter of the Order held in King Richard the Third?s 
in the firft year of his reign. In the third year of King 
being held with extraordinary ſolemnity, and offerings then made for che Kai 
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(3) Liber aer 
GOvdia. Prifeii. 
pP · 155. 


palace in Weftmi 
Henty VII. the feaſt 
ght's Com- 


to the cuſtom of the Order, we find the ſword of John Lord 


Dudley, or, as they ſpelt it in thoſe days, Dudely, offered by the Earl of Shrewſbury (% a,a, Re- 


and the Lord Denham (2). This noble perſon eſpouſed Elizabeth, daughter 


Berkeley, of Beverſton in the cou 


nty of Glouceſter, Knight, by whom he had iſſue three 
ſons and one daughter; his eldeſt ſon Edmund Sutton (a), from whom the Barons Dudley 
deſcended ; which title remains to our times, as will be ſhewn in the notes [B]; William, 
who became, in proceſs of time, Biſhop of Durham, and dicd in 1483 (5), was the 


of Sir John eifter of the 
Joh Garter, Vol. II. 


p. 231, 


(a) Baronagium 
Angliz, fol. 21. 


youngeſt ſon ; Margaret his daughter married Sir George Longueville, of Little Billing (5) Godwin. de 


in the county of Northampton, — 8 
Dudley, Knight, who married Eli 


Edmund, of whom in the next article. 


Henry IV, was Knight of the Garter in the reign of 
Henry VI, and father to Edmund Sutton; whereas, 
in truth, he was his grandfather by another John whom 
he does not mention at all: farther ſtill, whereas 
Dugdale ſays that John Sutton married Cecily, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Willughby, Knt. and had by her 
Edward his ſon and heir; whereas the manuſeript be- 
fore cited ſays, that Edward Lord Dudley married that 
Lady, and had by her a ſon John and a daughter Alia- 
nore. We can prove from Sir William Dugdale him- 
ſelf, that the account in the manuſcript is right, and his 
own is wrong; for, ſpeaking of Charles Somerſet Earl 
of Worceſter, he tells us, that his third wife was Elea- 
13) Paronaze, nor, daughter of Edward Lord Dudley (13), and not 
vl, II. p. 294+ John Lord Dudley, as ſet forth in the article of that 
noble family. But notwithſtanding theſe miſtakes, and 
' thoſe that have been diſcovered by others, his work is 
truly valuable, fince, before it appeared, we had no- 
thing upon the ſubje& in any degree worthy of it, and 
we ſhould have had, in all vrobabil ty, nothing worthy 
of it yet, if Sir William Dugdale's labours had never 
appeared ; but the moſt diligent and careful man living 
may be milled if he truſts to bad guides, or if he travels 
at a time when none but bad guides are to be had. 
LB] 4s will be ſhewn in the notes] In the former 
note we have ſhewn that Edward Lord Dudley, by 
Cecily his wife, had iſſue John, his ſon and heir, who 
married Cecily daughter of Thomas Gray, Marquis of 
Dorſet, by whom he had his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward 
(14) Dugdale's Lord Dudley (14), who was in great favour with 
Baronage, Vol. I, Queen Mary (15), and who deceaſed July 4, 1586: 
* He married, firſt, Catherine, daughter to the Lord 
Chandos, by whom he had an only daughter (16); 
ſecondly, Jane, daughter to the Earl of Derby, by 
whom he had two ſons, Edward and John; and third- 
ly, he married Mary, daughter to William Lord How- 
(16) Baronagium ard of Effingham (17). His ſon Edward, Lord Dud- 
Angliz, fol. 21. ley, eſpouſed Theodoſia, daughter of Sir James Har- 
rington, Knight, by whom he had a ſon, Ferdinando, 


(15 Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol, 11, 
p. 34. 


(iy) Dugdale's and three daughters; Mary married to James Earl of 


Baronage, Vol. II. Hume, in Scotland; Anne, who was the wife of Baron 


p. 216, Schomberg, and the mother of the great Marſhal 
| Schomberg ; and Margaret, who married Sir Miles 
(13) Idem, ibid. Hobart, Tait of the Bath (18): As for his ſon Fer- 


dinando, he was made Knight of the Bath at the crea- 
tion of Henry Prince of Wales, and eſpouſing Honora 
daughter to the Lord Beauchamp, and grand-daughter 
to the Earl of Hertford, had iſſue by her an only 
daughter, Frances (19). He died November 22, 


(19) Collins's 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, Vol. IV, 
p. 32, 


The ſecond ſon of this noble Peer was Sir John 


th, one of the two daughters of Sir John Bram- 
ſhot, of Bramſhot in the county of Suſſex, Knight (c), and by her he had 


bleman is now in poſſeſſion of Dudley caſtle (24 


præſulib. P. ii. 
Pp» 1.35» 


only one ſon (9) Baronzgium 
Angliz, fol. 21. 


1621, in his father's life-time. The old Baron of 

Dudley being a man of very diſſolute life, ruined the 

large eſtate which deſcended to him from his anceſtors, 

and to repair it married his grand-daughter Frances to | 
Humble Ward, Eſq; (20), the ſon of a rich Gold- (20) Dugsale's 
ſmith of Lo. Jon, deſcended from the ancient family Baronage, Vol. II. 
of the Wards, in Norfolk. This Gentleman adhering P 7. 
ſteadily to his Sovereign, King Charles the Fiſt, in 

all his troubles, was by him knighted at Oxford, June 

24, 1643, and on the 23d of March, the ſame year, 

was created Baron Ward of Birmingham, in the 


County of Warwick, and in that year, likewiſe, de- 


ceaſed the old Lord Dudley, by which the honour de- 
ſcended to Lady Ward (21). Humble, Lord Ward, (21) Collins's 
died October 4, 1670, having had iſſue three ſons and Peerase, Vol. IV. 
four daughters; Edward, the eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded in *' 3** 

the honour and eſtate, John died an infant, and Wil- 

liam, the third ſon, ſettled at Willingſworth in the 
County of Stafford (22). Edward, Lord Ward, became, (22) Duzda!e's 
a very little before his death, Lord Dudley, by the de- Baronage, Vol. II. 
ceaſe of his mother in 1701 ; by his Lady Frances, 1 47* 
daughter of Sir William Brereton of Cheſhire, Baronet, 

and fole heireſs to her brother, he had three ſons, 

John, William, and Ferdinand, and three daughters; 

the eldeſt and youngeſt of his ſons died unmarried, Wil- 

liam, the ſecond ſon, married Frances, daughter of 

Thomas Dilkes, Eſq; by whom he had three ſons and 

a daughter, Frances, who married William Lea, Efq; 

of Hale-Owen, in the County of Salop, and died in 

the life-time of his father ; upon the demiſe therefore 

of Edward, Lord Dudley and Ward, the titles de- 

ſcended to the eldeſt ſon of William, beforementioned: 

Which Edward Lord Dudley and Ward, married 

Diana, daughter of Thomas Howard of Aſhſted, in 

the County of Surrey, Eſq; and dying March 28, 1704, 


under-age, left his Lady big with child of a fon, who 


was Edward Lord Dudley and Ward. He dying Sep- 

tember 6, 1731, unmarried, his honours and eftate 

devolved upon his uncle William, fon to William 

Ward, Eſq; ſecond ſon to Edward, firſt Lord Dudley 

and Ward, and he dying unmarried, the title of Dudley 

deſcended to Ferdinando Dudley Lea, ſon of Frances, 

daughter of William Ward, Eſq; beforementioned (23). (23) Co'lins's 
As Pr the barony of Ward, it deſcended to John Ward Peerazz, Vol. IV. 
of Sedgley Park in the county of Stafford, Eſq; grand- F. 3+: 

ſon of William Ward of Willingſworth, third fon of 

Humble, firſt Lord Ward of Birmingham, and this No- (%) From pri- 


vate info: mation. 


DUDLEY (EDmvuny), a celebrated Lawyer, and able Stateſman, in the reign 


of Henry VII. He was, as we have before 


informed the reader, the grandſon of John 


Sutton, Baron of Dudley, and Knight of the Garter, by his ſecond fon Sir John Dudley (e) Baronzy'v- 


(a); and, therefore, the malicious reports of 


his being the ſon of a Mechanick, and that N, © a 


the whole ſtory of his deſcent was a fable, framed by his ſon's flatterers in the time of his ) Desde 
greatneſs, though adopted by ſome authors of reputation, is equally groundleſs and ridi- Warte, 


ad edit. Vol. I. 


culous (b) [A]. He was born ſome time in the year 1462, in the ſecond year of the 2. fe. 


LA] Is equally groundleſs and ridiculous.) We can- 
not ſet this matter in a clearer light, than by giving 
the reader what the famous Dr Fuller has ſaid upon 


reign 


this ſubject (1). * Edmund Dudley, Eſq; fays he, () Werthics in 
* was ſon to John Dudley, Eſq; ſecond ſon to John S'*"oriliire, 
* Sutton firſt Baron of Dudley, as a learned * 9 . 

hat 


1964 


e Bale's Strip. 


itan. cent. xi. 


(d) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 11. 


(e) Fuller's Wor- 
thies in Stafford - 
ſhire, p · 43 · 
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reign of Edward IV. and his father having, in his own and in his wife's right, a very 
plentifal fortune, he received a ſuitable education (c); and, diſcovering very early the 1 
wry 


pregnancy of his 
ing then about 


he was fent, in the year 1478 (4), to the Univerſity of Ox | 
age of ſixteen. When he had ſpent there ſome time in the ſtudy of 


antient learning, he was removed to London, and, being intended for the profeſſion of 
the Law, he was placed in Gray's-Inn (e), where, when he afterwards became fo” emi- 


nent, his arms, finely depicted, amon 


gſt thoſe of many other noble and illuſtrious per- 
ſons, were placed in one of the windows of the Hall (F). It is very certain, that he ſtu- / 


died the Law with great diligence, and came to be yery foon conſidered as one of the moſt 


© hath beheld his pedigree derived. But his deſcent is 
© controverted by many, condemned by ſome, who 
© have raiſed a report that John, father to this Ed- 
* mund, was but a Carpenter, born in Dudley town, 
© (and therefore called John Dudley) who travelling 
* ſouthward to find work for his trade, lived at Lewes 
in Suſſex, where they will have this Edmund born, 
and for the pregnancy of his parts, brought uP by 
* the Abbot of Lewes in learning. But probably ſome 
* who afterwards were pinched in their purſes by this 
Edmund, did in revenge give him this bite in his re- 
« putation, inventing this tale to his diſparagement. 
* I muſt believe him of noble extraction, becauſe qua- 
© lified to marry the daughter and heir of the Viſcount 
* L'Ifle, and that before this Edmund. grew ſo great 
* with King Henry VII, as by the age of John his 
* ſon, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, may pro- 


bably be collected.“ This writer is frequently un- 


happy in his accounts, in which he is too often fol- 


(2) Ibid, p- 42. 


lowed by ſuch as have written ſince his time. He ſays 
that Edmund Dudley was the grandſon of John Sutton, 
firſt Baron of Dudley; in the very page before this he 
informs us, that William Dudley Biſhop of Durham, 
who died in 1483, was the ſon of John Dudley, the 
eighth Baron of Dudley, of Dudley caſtle in the coun- 
ty of Stafford (2). Now there is nothing more certain, 
than that this William Dudley was the uncle of our 


Edmund Dudley, and that his father John Dudley, the 


(3) Ibid. p · 45 · 


eighth Baron of Dudley, was the very ſame perſon with 
John Sutton the firſt Baron of Dudley, which Dr Ful- 
ler might eafily have diſcerned, if he had conſidered 
the time when theſe Dudleys lived. The ſtory of the 
Carpenter he had out of a manuſcript intituled 4 Vi 
of Staffordjbire, by Samſon Erderſwick, Efg; which he 
highly commends (3). This tale, which Fuller treats 


as it deſerves, paſſed for true Hiſtory with all the ene- 


mies of the Leiceſter family. In a famous Popiſh libel 


(4) Taken from 
the extracts of a 
libel written in 
Latin, amongft 
the papers of 
Lord Burleigh, 


(5) See the Re- 
cord cited in the 
text, 


(6) So it appears 
from his petition 
to Parliament to 
be reftored in 
blocd, 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I find it obſerved of 
Robert Earl of Leiceſter (4). * That he was the ſon 
* of a Duke, the brother of a King, grandſon of an 
* Eſquire, and great grandchild of a Carpenter. The 
Carpenter, ſays my author, avas in all likelihood the 
* happieſt of his race, for be perhaps was an honeſt man 
* and died in his bed” But though Dr Fuller is right 
in his criticiſm, yet he is right upon wrong grounds, 
for he did not marry the daughter and heir of the Viſ- 
count L'Iſle before he was high in King Henry's fa- 
vour, fince that match was the pure effects of it, the 
Lady being the King's ward (5). His other argument 


1s ſtill worſe, for John, afterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland, was not born till eight years after the mar- 


riage, and not quite fix years before the King's death (6); 
ſo that if it proves any thing, it muſt prove directly the 
reverſe of what he cites it to prove. In our ſubſequent 
articles the reader will ſee the true reaſon, why the 
fooliſh ſtory of the Carpenter came to gain any credit, 
and that was the endeavours of this Gentleman's ſon to 
deprive the chief of his family of his honour and dig- 
nity, and to attribute to himſelf, in a dire& deſcent 
from his anceſtors, the barony of Dudley, to which in- 
deed they never had any title at all; and thus from a 
malignant ambition in him to be deſcended wholly 
from Lords, his enemies took the advantage of ſug- 
eſting, that his grandfather was not ſo much as a gen- 
man, and ſo turned his own art upon himſelf, or 
rather upon his deſcendants. 

But we cannot part with this matter thus. There 
was another writer of much greater figure than Dr Ful- 
ler, whom the ſtory of the Carpenter alarmed, and 
who, though he profeſſes that he was ſatisfied this was 
falſe, yet he ſaw no reaſon to believe that our Edmund 
Dudley was deſcended from the Barons of Dudley, 
though he knew that with his own hand that Gentle- 


conſiderable 


man, in a pedigree of his family, aſſerted himſelf ſo to 
thin 


which he ſays there are many in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land. Upon the whole he ſuggeſts, that though the 
father of Edmund Dudley was without doubt a Gen- 
tleman, fince he married a woman of conſiderable fa- 
mily and fortune, yet it was not impoſlible that his 

andfather might be a Carpenter, or if not his grand- 
ather, his great-grandfather. In anſwer to this we 
ſhall obſerve, firſt, that it is a very ſtrange thing Sir 
William Dugdale ſhould doubt, that ſo wiſe and learned 
a man as Mr Dudley is on all hands confeſſed to be, 
ſhould not know who his grandfather was as well as 
Mr Erderſwick, the father of this tale of the Carpenter. 
In the next place, Why, ſince this tale is abſolutely 


falſe as to his father, which is the matter of fact af. 


firmed, muſt it be ſuppoſed true of his grandfather, or 
his great-grandfather, of which there is not a word ſaid 
any where? But, thirdly, though Sir William Dug- 


dale aſſerted this in his Hiſtory of Warwickſbire, yet 
afterwards, when he came to examine things better, 
in order to compoſe a Hiſtory of our Nobility in gene- 


ral, he thought fit to abandon this notion, and though 
his account of the Suttons, Barons of Dudley, is not very 
exact, yet he 1s very clear that Edmund Dudley was 
really the ſon of John Sutton, Baron of Dudley, and 
conſequently allows that neither his grandfather, nor 
his great-grandfather, could be a Carpenter. 

But fince we have ſaid ſo much upon this head, we 
will go a little farther, and put it entirely out of doubt, 
both by reaſon and authority. In the firſt place let it 
be obſerved, that Edmund Dudley, Eſq; was admitted 
into the ſervice and Council of King Henry VII. in 
the firſt year of his reign, when that gentleman was in 
the twenty-third or fourth year of his age, and in the 
life time of his grandfather, John, Lord Dudley, 
Knight of the Garter. Now, though it is ſaid that he 
owed this preferment to his prudence and reputation, 
yet is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe might 
have been overlooked, if he had not been alſo a man of 
quality? In the next place, when Perkin Warbeck 
publiſhed a proclamation, in which he reproached 


King Henry VII. with admitting many mean and low 


men into his Councils, of whom he gives a long cata- 
logue (8). Can one imagine, that if Edmund Dudley's 
birth had not been truly noble, he would not have ſtood 
there, as well as Sir Richard Empſon, Biſhop Fox, and 
Sir Reginald Bray ? Thirdly, How came Bale, Pitts, 
and all the old writers in general, to inſiſt ſo expreſsly on 
the nobility of his birth, without the leaſt note of 
doubt, or ſuſpicion of the matter? Fourthly, when a 
much weight is every where laid upon the mean birth 
of Sir Richard Empſon, who was the ſon of a fieve- 
maker at Toweeſter; how can it be conceived that 
Edmund Dudley, in the ſame condemnation, ſhould be 
mentioned by the ſame writers with ſo much reſpect for 
his birth, if it had not been in thoſe times, as clear as 
any thing could be? or, what but reſpect to his family 
could move King Henry VIII. to reſtore his ſon, a 
child of eight years old, in blood, and give him his 
eſtate. Laſtly, in point of authority, I ſhall mention 
but one writer, becauſe his name is ſufficient to filence 
all diſputes, it is the famous John Leland, who, in his 
Itinerary, has theſe words (9g). The Viſcount 
* Duddeley now being, is of the Suttons, that married 
* the heirs general of the Duddelys. He cometh by his 
mother ſide, of the Talbot, Lord or Viſcount Liſle.” 
This is ſpoken of Sir John Dudley, Viſcount Liſle, 
and being ſet down in a note book merely for his pro- 
per uſe, cannot be ſuſpected, ſince no Antiquary deſires 
to deceive himſelf, 

LB] During 


> 


ridicales, , 5, 


be (7)- But notwithſtanding this, Sir William Dugdale (7) Due, 
he might be the ſon of ſome Gentleman of the Warvickgir, 
name of Dudley, but not of the Baron's family, of Vl p. 40. 


Origines J. 


(8) See the ſhþ 


ance of this 

proclamation in 
Lord Bacon's 
Hiſtory. 


(9) Val. vill, 
p 29. 


(10) P 
Virgil, 
be, li! 


(n) E 


Val, 
Work 


the ſub» 
' this 
tion in 
con's 
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conſiderable perſons of the profeſſion ; which induced Henry VII. a Prince who was an ex- 


cellent judge of the talents of men, to take him very early into his ſervice (g); it is alſo (g Foller"sWor- 


(10) Polydor. 
Virgil, Hiſt. Ang- 
bz, lib, xxvi. 


in) Hollinſhed, 
Sone. 


(12) Hiſt, of H. 
VII. in the 3d 
Vol. of his 


Werks, p. 447. 


faid, that, for his ſingular prudence and fidelity, he was ſworn of the King's Privy- Council, i 3 .. 


in the 23d year of his age (b); and, as Polydore Virgil affirms this, who was then here, there 
In 1492 we find he was one of thoſe great men in the King's (5) Po!ydor. Vir- 


can be no cauſe-to doubt. 


army near Bologne, who offered propoſitions to the King for the concluſion of a treaty — 


ſhire, p. 43+ 


Hiftoria An- 


567. 
with France, and adviſed him to comply with them (i); which he at their interceſſion did, = * 


and a 
litic 


was accordingly ſigned November 6th, 1492. This was the fineſt ſtroke in 
of that reign; and though the peace was very far from being well received in 


(i) Rymer's Fœ- 
dera, Vol. XII. 


England, yet it anſwered the King's purpoſes compleatly, and was highly honourable for *: 490. 


this nation, ſince an annual tribute was, in plain terms, ſtipulated, and actual! 
during the remainder of this reign and part of the next (&) [B]. 


anc paid 
It is highly probable, (#)Se that pciat 


that Mr Dudley was one of the King's principal inſtruments in this intrigue, ſince, two ad. 


years afterwards, we find he obtained the wardſhip and marriage of Elizabeth, daughter 


note. 


of Edward Grey, Viſcount L'Iſle, ſiſter and coheireſs of John Viſcount L'Ifle, her bro- 1 
ther (I). In 1499 he was one of thoſe who ſigned the ratification of the peace before- Ip 
mentioned, by authority of Parliament (n). This plainly ſhews, that he was a perſon in 

great credit with his country, as well as in high favour with his Prince, whom he ſerved (=) Rymer's Fe 
in promoting the filling of his coffers, under colour of the Law, though with very little 5. 5:0. : 
reſpect to the principles of equity and juſtice, as an able and excellent author informs 


us (=) [C]. But, in what capacity he did this, is not at all in our power to aſſert. 


[B] During the remainder of this reign, and part of 
the next.) It was a maxim with Henry VII. to have 
as little to do with the Continent as poſſible, but when 
he was obliged to have to do with it, he carried things 
as high as he could. In the beginning of his reign, 
he had temporized with the French King, to prevent 
having a foreign war and domeſtick broils to deal with 
at the ſame time. But finding the French grew upon 
him, he reſolved to make war in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhould procure him peace for the future (10). He laid 
before the Parliament, therefore, the ground of his 
quarrel, in which he was certainly right. For this 
induced them to eſpouſe the propoſal of a war very 
warmly ; but to avoid oppreſſing the meaner ſort of 
people in raiſing money for the ſupport of it, they 

anted the King a benevolence by law, which was col- 
ected by way of requeſt, but of the better ſort only, 
and brought in a vaſt ſum of money (11), The Kin 
on his , raiſed an army of twenty-five 
foot, and one thouſand fix hundred horſe, and attended 
by the flower of his Nobility, paſſed the ſeas after 
Michaelmas 1492. And as if he intended no time 
ſhould be loſt, he afterwards actually opened the 
ſiege of Bologne, though propoſitions had been made 
for amicably compoſing all diſputes ; upon which a ne- 
gotiation was begun, and while the ſiege went on, a 
peace was concluded by the commiſſioners, to continue 
for both Kings lives ; * in which, ſays Lord Bacon (12), 
there was no article of importance, being in effect, ra- 
* ther a bargain than a treaty. For all things remained 
© as they were, ſave, that there ſhould be paid to the 


_ © King, ſeven hundred and forty five thouſand ducats, 
in preſent, for his charges in that journey, and ſive and 


* twenty thouſand crowns yearly, for his charges ſuſ- 
* tained in the aids of the Britains. 


* ſum, though he had Maximilian bound before for 
* thoſe charges, yet he counted the alteration of the 
* hand, as much as the principal debt. And beſides, 

it was left ſomewhat indefinitely, when it ſhould de- 
termine or expire, which made the Engliſh efteem it 


© 1s, it was paid both to the King, and to his ſon 
King Henry VIII. longer than it could continue 
upon any computation of charges. 'There was alſo 
* aligned by the French King, unto all the King's 
principal Counſellors, great penſions, beſides rich 


"2 go for the preſent. Which, whether the King 


id permit to ſave his own purſe from rewards, or to 


communicate the envy of a buſineſs that was diſplea- 


* ſing to his people, was diverſly interpreted. For 
* certainly, the King had no great fancy to own this 
* peace. And therefore, a little before it was con- 
* cluded, he had, underhand, procured ſome of his 
* beſt captains and men of war, to adviſe him to a 
© peace under their hands in an earneſt manner, in the 
* nature of a ſupplication. But the truth is, this 

* was welcome to both Kings. To Charles, for, that 


it aſſured unto him the poſſeſſion of Britain, and freed 


VOL. HI. No. 148. 


For which annual 


as a tribute carried under fair terms. And the truth 


We ( Lord Bacon 


in his life of 


the enterprize of Naples. To Henry; for, that it 
filled his coffers ; and, that he foreſaw at that time, 

* a ſtorm of inward troubles coming upon him, which 

« preſently after brake forth. But it gave no leſs diſ- 

* content to the nobility and principal perſons of the 

army, who had many of them ſold, or engaged their 

eſtates upon the hopes of the war. They ftuck not 

to ſay, that the King cared not to plume his nobility 

and people to feather himſelf. And ſome made 

themſelves merry with, that the King had faid in 

Parliament, that after the war was once begun, he 

doubted not but to make it pay itſelf ; ſaying, he 

had kept promiſe.” The curious reader may find a 

very fair and full account of this matter in the French 

Hiſtorians, which will convince him, that they dif- 

fered very little in their judgment of the matter from 

us, that is, they thought the honour of the nation 

highly concerned, and blamed Lewis XII. who ſuc- 

ceeded in 1498, for renewing this treaty, and under- 

taking to continue the payment of thoſe ſums annually, | 
which had been Ripulated by his father (13). This (13) P. Dani:l 


they ſay he might very well do for the ſake of peace, f* d France, 


but then he ſhould have done it as an act of his own, tid xi 

and not as heir and ſucceſſor to his father, and ſo bound 

to comply with, and diſcharge his engagements (14). (14) Recueil des 
[C] A an able and excellent author informs us.) In Roys des France 

all our general hiſtories, this matter is handled in the bg Couronne 

groſs, ſo chat it is very difficult to conceive wherein the J. du Tiller, 

crimes of Empſon and Dudley conſiſted ; but Lord P. ii. p. 380. 

Bacon, who underſtood the matter well, relates every 

circumſtance freely and fully, in the following man- 

ner (15). As Kings do more eaſily find inſtruments (1;) In his Hit. 

* for their will and humour, than for their ſervice and of H. VII. in 

* honour ; he had gotten for his purpoſe, or beyond 1 5 

his purpoſe, two inſtruments, Empſon and Dudley, RE") 

© bold men and careleſs of fame, and that took toll of 

their maſter's griſt. Dudley was of a good family, 

eloquent, and one that could put hateful buſineſs into 

good language. But Empſon, that was the ſon of a 

Sieve , triumphed always upon the deed done, 

putting off all other reſpects whatſoever. Theſe two 

« perſons being Lawyers in ſcience, and Privy-Counſel- 

lors in authority, turned law and juſtice into worm- 

wood and rapine. For firſt, their manner was to 


_ * cauſe divers ſubjects to be indicted of ſundry crimes, 


and ſo far forth to in form of law; but 
* when the bills were found, then preſently to commit 
them: and nevertheleſs, not to produce them in any 
© reaſonable time to their anſwer, but to ſuffer them to 
* languiſh long in priſon, and by ſundry artificial devi- 
ces and terrors, to extort from them great fines and 
ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and mitiga- 
tions. Neither did they towards the end, obſerve 
ſo much as the half face of juſtice in proceeding by 
indictment, but ſent forth their precepts to attach 
men, and convent them before 421 ves and ſome 
others, at their private houſes ia a Court of Commit- 
* fion, and there uſed to ſhuffle up a ſummary proceed- 
20 E meg ing 
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(0) Annals, p- 487. 


(p) See this point 
examined in note 


(P]- 


(2) Worthies in 
Staffordſhire, 


p. 43. 


(59) Hiſt. Angliæ, 
p- 613. n. 10. 


(;) Bacon's Hiſt, 
H. VII. in his 
Works, Vol. III. 


p. 494. 


(!) Chronica Se- 
ries, p. 77. 


(2) Chronica Ju- 
ridicialia, p. 147. 


( Lord Bacon's 
Hiſt, II. VII. 


(16) Duzdale's 
W irwicikthire, 
Vol. I, P. 420. 


(19) From a MS, 
ot the Lord 
Chenteler Fer— 
te ſcax. 


* 


DUDLEY. 


are aſſured by Stowe, that, in 1497, he was Under- Sheriff of London, and continued fo 
for ſix years (o); which might, indeed, put it in his power to pack Juries, and to have a 

in other enormities with which he was charged ; but, that the ſame perſon ſhould, 
at the ſame time, be Under- Sheriff of London, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Lawyers 
at the Bar, and a Privy-Counſellor, is not to be conceived (p). The ingenious Dr Ful. 
ler gives us a more plauſible account, for he makes him a puiſue Fudge (q) ; but it happens 
unluckily, that, had he been fo, it muſt have appeared, which it does not. Beſides, as a 
Judge, he could not have meddled with the King's revenue; as a Baron of the Exche. 
Py he might, but neither was he that. Polydore Virgil, who was well acquainted with 


thoſe times, tells us, what both he and Sir Richard Empſon were, but he tells it us in 


Latin; they were, ſays he, Fiſcales Fudices (r); the misfortune is, that we do not know 
how to put this into Engliſh. It might, perhaps, be no improbable gueſs, that they 
were Attorney and Sollicitor General; for which, however, no direct authority can be 
alledged. In the Parliament held in 1504, Edmund Dudley, Eſq; was Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons (5), and, about the fame time, was, by the King's writ, diſcharged 
from the ſtate and degree of a Serjeant at Law (1), as Sir William Dugdale tells us 
another writer calls it degraded, which, however it may ſound, was, in reality, an act of 
tavour (2) [D]. In the Parliament in which this Gentleman was Speaker, there were 
ſeveral acts paſſed, much for the publick benefit; but which, at the ſame time, very 
plainly diſcovered, that they were framed and digeſted by Lawyers ; and this, perhaps, was 
one reaſon why they were found very practicable in the execution, and, like many other 
laws made in this reign, have been ſince admired for going clearly and directly to the 
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ends that they were meant to accompliſh (w) [E]. In conſideration, as it may be pre- 


ing by examination, without trial of jury, aſſuming 
to themſelves there, to deal both in pleas of the 
Crown, and controverſies civil. Then did they alſo 
uſe to enthrall and charge the ſubjects lands with 
tenures in capite, by finding falſe offices, and thereby 
to work upon them for wardſhips, liveries, premier 
ſeiſins, and alienations, being the fruits of thoſe te- 
nures, refuſing, upon divers pretexts and delays, to 


the law. Nay, the King's wards, after they had ac- 
compliſhed their full age, could not be ſuffered to 
have livery of their lands, without paying exceſſive 
fines, far exceeding all reaſonable rates. They did 
alſo vex men, with informations of intruſion, upon 


in perſonal actions, they would not permit them to 
purchaſe their charters of pardon, except they paid 
great and intolerable ſums, ſtanding upon the ſtrict 
point of law ; which, upon outlawries, giveth for- 
feiture of goods: Nay, contrary to all lai and co- 
lour, they maintained, the King ought to have the 
half of mens lands and rents, during the ſpace of 
full two years, for a pain, in caſe of outlawry. 'They 
would alſo ruffle with jurors, and enforce them to find 
as they would dire& ; and if they did not, convent 
them, impriſon them, and fine them.“ It appears 
from Polydore Virgil, that at firſt, theſe proceedings 
were Carried on with much temper and addreſs; that is 
to ſay, the penalties levied, were not very ſevere, and 
thoſe who paid them, were commonly perſons in prety 


good circumſtances, which prevented any great cla- 
mour: but by degrees, when the legality of theſe pro- 
ceedings ſeemed to be thorougly eſtabliſhed, they were 


extended farther, and then it was, that they created 


ſuch a general diſſatis faction, as induced the King to 


promiſe reſtitution, and to part with his Miniſters, Sir 
Richard Empſon, and Edmund Dudley. 
[D] Which however it may ſound, was in reality an 


act of favour.) That learned Herald and Antiquary 


mentioned in the text, gives us a large account of this 
matter (16). In the nineteenth of Henry VII, ſays 
* he, he was Speaker of the Parliament, and ſhould 
* the ſame year have been made a Serjeant at Law, 
* but, for what reaſon I will not take upon me to aſ- 
fign, he defired that he might be diſcharged from 
aiſuming that degree, whereupon the King direfted 


Keeper of the Great Seal, commanding his forbear- 
ance of making out any writ to him for that pur- 
poſe.” This ſufficiently ſhews Dr Fuller's miſtake in 


affirming our Dudley to have been a Puiſne Judge, for 


if ſo he muſt have been a Serjeant. We have a large 
account of the antient manner of making Serjeants at 
Law, from an author of great dignity (17), who in- 
{5rms us, that the Chief Juſtices of the Common Pleas, 
th the advice of the other Judges of that Court, were 


admit men to traverſe thoſe falſe offices according to 


ſcarce colourable titles. When men were outlaw'd 


his precept to William, Biſhop of London, then Lord 


ſumed, 


wont to ſet down the names of a certain number of the 
diſcreeteſt perſons who had moſt profited in the Laws, 
and were thought to be of beſt diſpoſition, which being 
preſented to the Lord Chancellor of England in writing, 
he, by the King's writ, charged every of the perſons 
ele&, to be before the King at a day by him aſſigned, 
to take upon him the ſtate and degree of a Serjeant at 
Law, under a great penalty which in thoſe writs was ſpe- 
cified. But there were many reaſons why perſons thus 
named choſe to avoid taking upon them that dignity, 
though it may be doubted whether this was not the 
firſt inſtance of a perſon's being diſcharged by the in- 
terpoſition of the royal authority, but it was ſoon fol- 
lowed, for we find in the ſecond year of Henry VIII, 
that the King granted to Richard Brooke (18) an (18) See the 


. exemption from being called to the degree of a Ser- Chronica Serie? 


jeant againſt his good will, or if he was called, to re- in that year, 


fuſe it. Sometimes alſo they were diſcharged from 


that degree in order to their enjoying ſome office that 
was inconſiſtent therewith, which was the cafe of Tho- 
mas Fleming, Serjeant at Law, who was diſcharged by 
writ directed to himſelf from Queen Elizabeth, Novem- 
ber 5, in the thirty-ſeventh year of her reign, in order 
to his being made Sollicitor-General {19). Now, (10) See the cy 
from what Sir William Dugdale ſays, it looks as if of that urit in 
there was ſome particular reaſon for Mr Dudley's de- 2 
firing his diſcharge, and it is not impoffible that it 
might be for obtaining the office of Sollicitor-General. 
It 1s very true that Sir William Dugdale mentions but 
two Sollicitors in the whole reign of Henry VII, viz. 
Andrew Dimmock, who obtained that office in the firſt 
of Henry VII, and John Ernley, who came into it in 
the twenty-ſecond of the ſame reign (20). But that (20) In hisChro- 
there were other perſons in that office within that ſpace nica Series, Þ-75 
of time, may be concluded from hence, that Andrew) 
Dimmock was raiſed to the degree of a Baron of the 
Exchequer in the eleventh year of that King, and 
one cannot ſuppoſe, that in ſo buſy a reign there ſhould 
be no Sollicitor for eleven years together. Something 
of the ſame kind might be ſaid as to the poſt of At- 
torney-General, in which we find Sir James Hobart 
during that whole reign. | | 

[E] That they were meant to accompliſh.) We have 
this matter admirably ſet forth by the wite and judi- == 
cious Hiſtorian of this reign (21). In this Parlia- (ai a. py: 
ment, ſays he, there were not made any ſtatutes me- Ae al. of 
morable touching publick government. But thoſe , wks, 
that were, had {till the ſtamp of the King's wiſdom ,, 493. 
and policy. There was a ſtatute made for the diſ- 
annulling of all patents of leaſe or grant, to ſuch as 
came not upon lawful ſummons to ferve the King in, 
* his wars againſt the enemies or rebels, or that ſhould, 
* depart without the King's licence, with an exception, 
* of ſeveral perſons of the N Providing ne- 
vertheleſs, that they ſhould have the King's wages, 


* from their houſe till their return home again. 3 
© hat 


„ LY * * * * 


the 
Serie? 
Ar. 8 


the copy 

tit in 

ines ju 
p. 140. 


is Chro · 
285 p.75 


in's Hit. 
II. in 
Vol. of 
ks, 


ſumed, of the great ſeryices rendered. by him im this 
years afterwards, he obtained a grant of the Stewurdſhip of the; cape of Haſtinj 


county of Suſſex (x). This was ane of the laſt {favours that he received! from bhis Maſter 
who, at the cloſe. of his life, is ſaid to have been very much troubled at the oppreſſions 


L E V. 


high ſiatiom, we find, that, two 


in the 


and extortions of which his Miniſters, particularly Empſon and Dudley, had been guilty, 
inſomuch that he expreſſed a willingneſs to make reſtitution to ſuch as had been injured, 
and directed the ſame by his will OG). Polydore Virgil (z),. and fome other courtly wri- 
ters, take occaſion from hence to free that Monarch, in a great meaſure, from blame, 
diſcharging, as is commonly. done, all the errors and evil praftices in h's povernment 
upon the ſhoulders of Empſon and Dudley (a), who, it is very certain, loft their heads 


for them. 


But, that they did not drive the King, 


or even deceive him, into ſuch mea- 


ſures, the judicious Lord Bacon (6) has very plainly proved, from inſtances that are worth 
the reader's notice [F]. The King died at Richmond on the 21ſt of April 1509 (c); 


and he was ſcarce laid in his grave before Mr Dudley was fent to the Tower, the clamour 


© hath been the like made before for offices, and by 
« this ſtatute it was extended to lands. But a man may 
© eafily ſee, by many ſtatutes made in the King's time, 
that the King thought it ſafeſt to aſſiſt martial law by 
law of Parliament. Another ſtatute was made, pro- 
« hibiting the bringing in of manufactures of filk 


« wrought by itſelf, or mixed with any other thread. 


But it was not of ſtuffs of whole piece (for that the 
© realm had of them no manufacture in uſe at that time) 
but of knit filk, or texture of filk ; as ribbons, laces, 
* cauls, points, and girdles, which the people of En- 
gland could then well ſkill to make. This law 
pointed at a true principle, that where foreign ma- 
terials are but ſuperfluities, foreign manufactures 
ſhould be prohibited. For that will either baniſh 
the ſuperfluity, or gain the manufacture. There was 
a law alſo of reſumption of patents of gaols, and the 
reannexing of them to the ſherifftwicks, privileged 
officers being no leſs an interruption of juſtice than 
privileged places. There was a law likewiſe to re- 
ſtrain the bye-laws, or ordinances, of corporations, 
which many times were againſt the prerogative of the 
King, the common law of the realm, and the liberty 
of the ſubject, being fraternities in evil. It was 
therefore provided, that they ſhould not be put in 
execution without the allowance of the Chancellor, 
Treaſurer, and the two Chief- Juſtices, or three of 
them, or of the two Juftices of Circuit where the cor- 
poration was. Another law was in effect to bring in 
the ſilver of the realm to the mint, in making all 
clipped, miniſhed, or impaired coins of filver, not to 
be current in payments, without giving any remedy 


certainty ; and ſo upon the matter to ſet the mint on 
work, and to give way to new coins of filver which 


ſtatute againſt vagabonds, wherein two things may be 


gaoling them, as that which was chargeable, peſte- 
rous, and of no open example. The other, that in 
the ſtatutes of this King's time (for this of the nine- 
teenth year is not the only ſtatute of that kind) there 
are ever coupled the puniſhment of vagabonds and the 


to ſervants and mean people, and the putting down 
and ſuppreſſing of ale houſes, as ſtrings of one root 
together, and as if the one were improſitable without 
the other. As for riot and retainers, there ſcarce 
paſſed any Parliament in this time without a law a- 
gainſt them, the King ever having an eye to might 
and multitude. There was granted alſo that Parlia- 
ment a ſubſidy, both from the temporality and the 
clergy. And yet nevertheleſs, c'er the year expired, 
there went out commiſſions for a general benevolence, 
though there were no wars, no fears. The ſame year 
the city gave five thouſand marks for confirmation of 
* their liberties; a thing fitter for the beginnings of 
* Kings reigns than the latter ends. Neither was it a 
* ſmail matter that the mint gained upon the late ſta- 
* tute, by the recoinage of groats and half groats. 

[F] That are worth the reader's notice.] The turn 
given by ſome writers to theſe oppreſſions and exactions, 
13 this, that the King intended one thing, and his Mi- 
niſters did another. He found many of his ſubje&s 
either too rich, or too proud, to ſtoop to the laws, 
which conceiving to be“ the effects of thoſe. dome ſtick 
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of weight, but with an exception only of reaſonable 
wearing. which was as nothing in reſpect of the un- 


ſhould be then minted. There likewiſe was a ſtrong 


noted, the one, the diſlike the Parliament had of 


forbidding of dice and cards, and unlawful games un- 


of 


commotions with which the realm had been often 
troubled, he judged that the beſt phy ſick for this ſtate 
malady, was the calling great and opulent offenders to 
juſtice ; but Sir Richard Empſon, and Mr Dudley, ex- 
tended this plan, ſo as to take in all ranks of people, 
and at the fame time ſtretched the laws, and heightzned 
the ſeverities of them beyond the intention of the le- 
giſlators; with all which, when the King was tho- 
roughly informed, he was highly offended (22). But 
that there was little or no truth in this ; that the Kin 
was himſelf as fevere, and as rapacious as his Miniſters 
could be; and that there is very ſmall reaſon to ſuppoſe 
he was at all ignorant of any of their proceedings, will 
appear from the following inſtances ; one of which, 
the noble author had from good authority, and the 
other he relates from his own knowledge: fo that if we 
aim at difcovering truth in this buſineſs, we may eaſily 
diſcern it (23). 
© 'There remaineth to this day, ſays Lord Bacon, a 
report, that the King was on a time, entertained by 
the Earl of Oxford, his principal ſervant, both for 


war and peace, nobly and ſumptuouſly, at his caſtle 


at Hemingham; and at the King's going away, the 
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(x) Pat. 22 l. 
VII, — 2. 


(y) Follinſhed, 
8 


OWe. 


(2) Hiſt. Angliæ, 
lib. xxvi, 


(a) Hall, Cooper, 


and Stowe. 


5) Hiſt. of Hen. 
VII. See lo 
Grafton's Cbro- 
nicle in the ſame 
re:gn, 


(c) Polydor. Vir- 
I. Hiſt. Argliæ. 
790. | 


5 
P 


(22) Polydor. 
Virgil. Hiſt. 
Angl. lib. xxvi. 


(25) Hf. of H. 
VII. in the 34 
ol. ef bis 


Works, p. 492, 
4525 


Earl's ſervants ſtood in their livery-coats, with cog- 


nizances ranged on both ſides, and made the King a 
lane. The King called the Ear! to him, and ſaid to 
him, my Lord, I have heard much of your hoſpi- 
tality, but I ſee it is greater than the ſpeech : theſe 
handſome gentlemen and yeomen which I ſee on both 
fides of me, are ſure your memial ſervants. The Earl 
ſmiled, and ſaid, it may pleaſe your Grace, that 


retainers that are come to do me ſervice at ſuch a 
time as this, and chicfly to ſee your Grace. The 
King ſtarted a little, and ſaid, by my faith, my 
Lord, I thank you for my good chear, but I may 
not endure to have my laws broken in my ſight, my 
Attorney muſt ſpeak with you. And, it is part of 
the rgport, that the Earl compounded for no leſs 
than fifteen-thouſand marks. And to ſhew farther the 
King's extreme diligence, I do remember to have 


ſeen a book of accompt of Empſon's, that had the 


King's hand almoſt to every leaf, by way of ſigning, 

and was in ſome places poſtilled in the margin with 
the King's hand; likewiſe, where was this remem 
* brance. | 
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Item, Receiv'd of fuch a one, fire marks for a bau- 
don to be procured, and if the pardon di 14! 
* paſs, the money to be repaid, except the pity tr 
« ſome otherways ſatisfied. | 


And over againſt this memorandum, of the King's 
* own hand, ; | 
* otherwiſe ſati:ficd.” 


It was by ſach ſmall ſums as theſe, as our excellent 
Hiſtorian well obſerves, that King Henry colſected 
that immenſe maſs of treaſure of which he died poſſeſ- 
ſed, and how immenſe that wealth was, in compariſon 
of thoſe, or indeed of theſe times, that learned aud 
painful Antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, has told us, 
from a book of receipts and payments kept between the 
King, and Mr Edmund Dudley, viz. four millions and 
a half in coin and bullion, excluſive of rich furniture, 
wrought plate, and jewels. It appears likewiſe from 
the ſame book, that the extrordinarx, or caſual reve- 

ve. us 
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of the people being ſo great, that this ſtep was thought abſolutely neceſſary to quiet them 
(4)LordHetbert's (d); tho? Stowe ſeems to think, that both he and Sir Richard Empſon were decoyed into the 
Tower, or they had not been ſo eaſily taken (e). At the ſame time numbers of their fub- 
ordinate inſtruments were ſeized, impriſoned, tried, and puniſhed (F). On the 16th of 
()Annals,p.436. July, the ſame year, Edmund Dudley, Eſq; was arraigned, and found guilty of High-Trea- 
Grafton, ſon, before Commiſſioners aſſembled in Guild-Hall (g) [G]. The King taking a progreſs 

COS Grafton, | doors. Jp. 2x. 4 
| Stowe, Hollin- afterwards into the country, found himſelf ſo much incommoded by the general outcry of 
his people, that he cauſed Sir Richard Empſon to be carried down into Northamptonſhire, 
(g) Petitionin Where, in the month of October following, he was alſo tried and convicted, and then re- 
manded back to the Tower (5). In the Parliament which began January 21ſt, 1510, of 
his fon, 3 Hen. Which Sir Thomas Ingleby was Speaker, Sir Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, Eſq; 
were attainted of High-Treaſon (i). The King, however, was unwilling to execute 
(% Hollinſhea's them; and Stowe (&) informs us, that a rumour prevailed, as if Queen Katherine had ()Annals,p.gg- 
interpoſed, and procured Mr Dudley's pardon. To give ſome employment to his thoughts | 

during his tedious impriſonment, and, perhaps, with a view of extricating himſelf hap. 

pily out of all his misfortunes, he compoſed a very extraordinary piece (I), which he ad- (%) ratings, 
dreſſed to King Henry VIII; but, as it never came to his hand, ſo it could not contri- Chan. Va. u, 
bute to ſave the head from which it ſprung [A]. The clamours of the people 


Hiſt. of H. VIII. 
p. I, 


ſhed, 


arliament for 
the reſtitution of 


VIII. 


II. p. $04. 


i) Polydor Vir- 
gil. Hiſt. Angliæ, 
lib, Xxvii. 


venue ariſing from the ſale of offices, compoſition of 

penalties, and diſpenſing with the laws, was advanced 
(24) Diſcourſe of to one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year (24). 
foreign war, LG] Before Commiſſioners aſſembled in Gui lad- Hall.] 
be he penny It appears from the account given by Stowe, that Sir 
tons fromthe Richard Empſon, and Mr Dudley, were ſent for to at- 
Conqueſt to the tend the King in the Tower of London at ſuch a time, 
end of the reign very probably, as his Privy-Counſellors were ſworn ; 
of Q_Elizabeth, and having thus put themſelves in the power of thoſe 

who had no good will to them, they were commit- 


p- 53. in which 
the ſum is writ- . - I 
n priſon, contrary, as he inſinuates, to their ex- 


ten in words at 


length. pectations (25). Grafton tells us, that in the laſt year 
of King Henry VIIth's reign, they were by ſpecial 
(25) Annals, Commiſſion, appointed to enquire of the offenders againſt 
p. 486. penal laws, which they diligently proſecuted; but, 
ſays he, the malice of the people was ſo increaſed 
againſt them, for their endeavours and ſervice in the 
{aid Commiſſion, the new King, to pacify the populace, 
(26) Brief Chro- Was obliged to proceed againſt them (26). Accord- 
_ of * ingly, Edmund Dudley, Eſq; was brought, on the day 
0, 120. ©, 


mentioned in the text, before Edward, Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; Henry, Earl of Northumberland; Thomas, 
Earl of Surrey ; George, Earl of Shrewſbury ; Tho- 


mas, Earl of Derby; Thomas, Prior of St John's of 


Hieruſalem, in England ; Charles Somerſet, of Her- 
bert, Knight ; Stephen Jennings, Mayor of the City 
of London ; John Fineux, Knight ; Robert Rede, 
Knight ; William Hodie, Knight ; Robert Brudnele, 
Humphry Coningſby, John Fiſher, Knight; John 
Boteler, William Grevill, Thomas Lovell, Knight; 
Edward Poynings, Knight ; Henry Marney, Knight ; 
Thomas Englefield, Knight; and Robert Drury, 
Knight ; Juſtices to enquire, &c (27). He was then 
indided, together, as it ſeems, with Sir Richard Emp- 
ſon, for high-treaſon ; in proof of which, it was al- 
ledged, that during the ſickneſs of the late King, in 
the month of March preceding, they ſummoned cer- 
tain of their friends to be in arms at an hour's warning, 
and upon the death of the ſaid King, to haſten to Lon- 
don. Out of which, and other circumſtances, it was 
collected by the jury, that their intention was to ſeize 
on the perſon of the new King, and fo to aſſume the 
ſole government, or, if they could not attain this, to 
deſtroy him. It was a very ſtrange inference, that be- 
cauſe a man who had the misfortune to labour under 
the publick hatred, defired the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
in order to come ſafe to London, therefore this im- 
plied a deſign to impriſon and deſtroy the King; but 
as ſtrange as it was, the jury it ſeems thought it credi- 
ble. owever, Sir Richard Empſon was ſent down 
into the country, and there tried for as ſtrange a felony 
as this was a treaſon (28). To ratify all this, they 
were attainted in Parliament, notwithſtanding an excel- 
lent ſpeech made by Sir Richard Empſon, which was 
not, as is generally ſuppoſed, written for him by the 
Lord Herbert (29) ; for the ſubſtance of it was long be- 
fore printed in one of our chronicles (30). The whole 
of theſe proceedings, which were in the firſt and ſecond 
years of the reign of Henry VIII. were recited at large 
in the petition exhibited in the name of John Dudley, 
the ſon of Edmund, by his 
ford, Eſq; in the third year of the ſame reign, upon 


(27) Dugdale's 
Warwickſhire, 
Vol. I. p. 420, 
42 I, 


(23) Hollinſted, 
Vol. II. p. 804. 


(29) Hiſt. of the 
reign of H. VIII. 
Þ+ 2. 


(30) Hollinſhed, 
Vol. II. p · 303. 


publick diſcourſe, ſhould never yet ſee the light; 


Tower, in 1 Hen. VIII. 


ſary in every prince, both for his honour and aſſurety 


guardian Edward Guild- 


L E Y. 


. p · 3. 
continually ” 


increaſing, 


which he obtained a ſpecial Act of Parliament, for the 
repeal of this attainder ; which ſufficiently ſhews, that it 
was founded rather in clamour, than in juſtice, and 
that the Parliament were as willing to remove that pre- 
cedent as to make it. 

[H] To ſave the head from which it ſprung.) It is 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that this book, though ſeen and 
peruſed by many, and thence made often the theme of 


as from the title and contents it ſeems well 

to deſerve. We will firſt give the reader theſe, 

next ſpeak of the fate of the author's original book, 

and laſtly, ſay ſomewhat of it's conſequences. It 

was entituled (31), (31) Cat. Lib. 
The Tree of the Commonwealth, by Edmund Dud- MSS. Ang. EHB 

ley, Eſq; late Counſellor to King Henry VII, the ſame 0x93 Tom, ll, 


Edmund, being at the compiling thereof, priſoner in the N iii wt 


is a copy of it 
* The effect of this treatiſe, conſiſteth in three eſpe- awong the M$ 
* cial points. | of Wm. Brom- 
Firſt, Remembrance of God, and the faithful of — * 
© his holy Church, in the which, every Chriſtian prince fire, EA; 
had need to begin. 
© Second, Of ſome conditions and demeanors neceſ- 


of his continuance. 

* Thirdly, Of the Tree of Commonwealth, which 
© toucheth people of every degree, of the conditions 
* and demeanors they ſhould be of.” 

As to the original book, as it miſſed the King's 
hands, ſo it ſeems the family were alſo deprived of it; 
but many years afterwards, it was met with by that 
faithful hiſtorian and curious collector, of whatever re- 
garded our antiquities, honeſt John Stowe ; who be- 
lieving the fight of it would be welcome to the grand- 
ſon of this great man, then Earl of Warwick, he {et 
himſelf to make a very fair tranſcript of it ; which, 
when he had performed, he carried to that noble per- 
ſon, by whom it was very graciouſly accepted, John 
Stowe receiving in return, as much thanks, and as : 
many good words as he could wiſh (32). The origi- (32) SeeS:rmee! 
nal, that induſtrious man kept to his death ; long after 8 
which, with the greateſt part of his hiſtorical collec- Pin ef iht 
tion, it came into the poſſeſſion of Sir Symonds D' Ewes, Survey of Ln 
who purchaſed them at a confiderable price, about the don. 
time that he began to colle& his noble library of manu- 
ſcripts, afterwards purchaſed by the late worthy Earl 
of Oxford, in which it is highly probable, this original 
work is to be found, though ſeveral copies of it have 
been, and are ftill to be met with in other Libraries. 
beſides that before ſpecified in the margin, which pro- 
bably was tranſcribed from the Earl of Warwick's. 

It may be conjectured, that if this piece had been 

reſented, as it's author intended, to King Henry VIII. 
it might have delivered him from his misfortunes ; bu: 
as Camden ſays on another occaſion, ſome ill ſtar ſeems 
to have waited upon all ſuch 2 King 
Henry VIII. being very deſirous of having ſuch a book 
as our author Dudley had compoſed for his uſe, aſſigned 
this emp nt to another of his father's Counſellors, | Goluin-# 
Dr Thomas Ruthall, Biſhop of Durham (33), a man fa- (33 bus p. l, 
mous fox his abilities, and who executed it with all — 4 136, 
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increaſing, and being rather exaggerated than ſoftened by ſeeing numbers of mean fellows, 


whom theſe great men had employed as informers and witneſſes, convicted and puniſhed, 
while they were ſpared, the King was, at laſt, obliged to iſſue his writ for their execution, 
in obedience to which the Sheriffs of London, Auguſt 18th, 1510 (n), brought Sir Ri- 
chard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, Eſq; out of the Tower to a ſcaffold upon the Hill, 
where they both loft their heads. The ſame night their bodies were interred ; that of 
Empſon in White-Friers, and that of Dudley in the Black-Friers Church (3). Such was 


the end of our great Lawyer and Stateſman, in the forty-eighth year of his age. We are 


aſſured, that he inherited ſome eſtate from his father, and a better from his mother, to 
whom he was found heir at her death, in the thirty-fixth year of his age. He was a 
gainer by both his marriages, and a great gainer by the laſt ; to which if we add the pro- 
Ats of his profeſſion, what he received from his Maſter's bounty, and what might be di- 
verted into his own coffers, in it's paſſage to the royal treaſury, we have no great rea- 
ſon to ſcruple what Stowe relates as a fact, that, at the time of his fall, he had an eſtate 
of eight hundred pounds a year, and above twenty thouſand pounds in money, excluſive 
of plate, jewels, and rich furniture (o). As to his character, it ſufficiently appears from 
what has been ſaid, as well of his abilities as actions; and, in reference to his family, be- 
cauſe there are many diſputes about it, and we go ſomewhat a different road from that in 
which thoſe travelled who went before us, we ſhall ſpeak of it at large in the notes [I]. 
The reader may obſerve, in this and the ſubſequent articles, that we are carcful in giving 


him matters of fact, without adopting the ſentiments of any of our Hiſtorians, farther 
than we find them ſupported by evidence. Several of them aſcribe all the exactions and 


proſecutions under colour of penal laws, which began in this reign, almoſt as ſoon as the 


Civil Wars ceaſed, to Sir Richard Empſon and Mr Dudley; but there is no proof at all 


to ſupport this, more eſpecially with reſpect to the latter, who ſeems to have entered into 
the management of ſuch affairs but a very few years before the King's death. The 
Noble Hiſtorian, who has ſo impartially written the hiſtory of Henry VII, ſpeaks clear- 


ly to this point; of which, if we conſider his profeſſion, he muſt be allowed a much bet- 


ter judge than any who have taken upon them to treat of the ſame ſubject. The King's 
cloſe and griping diſpoſition, he plainly admits, was the cauſe of all theſe rigorous pro- 
ccedings; but he obſerves, that Cardinal Morton, Sir Reginald Bray, and ſome other 
Miniſters in the beginning of his reign, took much pains to bridle his avaricious diſpo- 
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(m) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 488. 


(1) Hollinſhed's 
Chronicle, p. 809. 


() Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 487. 


ſit'on; which, however, was not ſo underſtood by the people, who, meaſuring the merits 


of Miniſters by thoſe events which fell out under their adminiſtration, attributed to them 
thoſe miſchiefs which, but for their interpoſition, had been far greater than they were. 


The wiſe Lord Bacon tells us, that, upon their demiſe, and the coming of Sir Richard 


Empſon, and Edmund Dudley, Eſq; into the direction of theſe matters, the King made 
no account of them at all, farther than as they obeyed his orders, and carried all things as 


far as they would go, which Polydore Virgil, and other writers, ſay they did; and Lord 


Bacon alſo ſays much the ſame : and, if this be the truth, then they were ſtrictly and pro- 
perly the King's inſtruments ; but it may be with ſome diſtinction in their practices: for, 
if Dudley had been as guilty as Empſon, he might have been convicted for ſuch offences 
as he was, whereas the matter objected to him was treaſon : as to the other great men of 
this line, they are treated much in the ſame way, and writers give what colour they think 
fit to their actions; which makes their characters uniform indeed, but in a way that will 


not ſatisfy impartial readers, who know that all actions may be ſet in different lights, and 


will therefore expect to be told, why they are ſet in one light rather than another. This, 
whenever it is in our power, we ſhew ; and when not, we content ourſelves with the bare 
matters of fact, knowing that even the greateſt men are inconſiſtent, and that there is no 
ſuch thing as gueſſing, with any degree of certainty, at their ſecret intentions. Laſtly, 
it is to be obſerved, that, when we ſpeak of rewards, honours, or offices, conferred for 
the wiſdom, fidelity, and great ſervices of thoſe who receive them, we ſpeak commonly 

0 a 3535 | in 


{11 and accuracy imaginable. It happened however 
a little unluckily for him, that, prompted by the 
ſame deſire which warmed the wal of his maſter, he 
had drawn up a book of the ſame kind, with reſpe& to 
his Biſhoprick of Durham, and cauſed both, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to be very neatly bound 
in parchment, preciſely in the lame manner. When 
therefore, Cardinal Wolſey came from the King, to 
enquire for this ſyſtem of government for his uſe, the 
Biſhop directed his Secretary to reach the new parch- 
ment book, who by miſtake, reached him that of the 
Biſhoprick of Durham. 'The Cardinal taking the li- 
berty to read the book firſt, then carried it to his ma- 
ſter with this complement ; I bring your Grace a mine, 
out of which, when your occaſions require it, you may 
take a large maſs of treafure : it was not long before 


this miſtake reached the Biſhop's, ears, e peed, 


him ſo ſtrongly, that, falling into a fever, h 


N 


Wolſey ſucceeded him. Another treatiſe of the like 
nature, was penned for the ſpecial uſe of King Edward 


VOL. III. No. CXLIX. 


VI. by William Thomas, Eſq; Clerk of the Council 


in his reign (34), who afterwards had the misfortune to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered for high-treaſon, in 
that of Queen Mary. | 

[IJ We ball ſpeak of it at large in the notes.) Sir 
William Dugdale takes no notice at all of this gentle 
man's having two wives, and indeed, I do not find ary 
writer that mentions his having had iſſue by the fit, 
except the manuſcript Baronage, which has been ſo 
often cited; from thence, we learn that he married, 
firſt, Anne, Daughter of Sir Andrews Windſor, after- 
wards Lord Windſor, then the widow of Sir Roger 


Corbet, of Morton, in the County of Salop, by whom 


he had a daughter Elizabeth, who married William, 
Lord Stourton (35). His ſecond wife, was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward, Lord Liſle, and filter and cohei- 


refs to John, Viſcount L'iſle, by whom he had three 


ſons, John Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land, of whom in the next article, Sir Andrews Dudley, 
Knight of the Garter, and Jerom Dudley, Eiq; con- 

80 FP cerning 


* 1 * * 9. *. 
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metal, Vol. III. 
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in the words of the grant, and mean thereby no more, than to declare the cauſcs expreſſed 
by the Royal Donor, without pretending to maintain that theſe were never miſtaken, ' * 


cerning whom we know very little, except that he lived 
long in the family of his brother the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and that he was provided for by the will of 
the Ducheſs. As to the Lady Elizabeth Grey, about 
five years after the deceaſe of her huſband Edmund 
Dudley, ſhe married Arthur Plantagenet, fon to Ed- 
ward IV. by Lady Elizabeth Lucy, who in her right 
upon the reſignation of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk, who had married that lady's neice, was created 


DUDLEY (Joan), ſon of the former, Baron of Malpas, Viſcount L'Iſle, Earl of 

Warwick, and Duke of Northumberland ; reputed, by many of our Hiſtorians, the moſt 

powerful ſubje& ever flouriſhed in this kingdom. He was born ſome time in the year 1502, 

when his father was in the very zenith of his power, and ſtood in equal credit with the 

King and his ſubjects, as appears by his being choſen, the year after, Speaker of the Houſe 

(a) Lord Her- Of Commons (a). At the time his father was put to death, this John, his eldeſt ſon, was 
about eight years old; and it being well enough known, that the ſeverity exerciſed in that 
act was rather to ſatisfy the people than juſtice, John Dudley, by Edmund Guilford, E ſquire 
of the body to the King his Guardian, petitioned the Parliament that the attainder might 
be reverſed of Edmund Dudley, his late father, and himſelf reſtored in blood; which 

(% Dugdate's Ba- Was Accordingly obtained, and a ſpecial act paſſed for that purpoſe in 1311 (). There is 
ronagz, Vol. II. no reaſon to doubt, that all due care was taken of his education, by a mother equally di- 
ſtinguiſhed by her virtues and her quality, and by a Guardian, who is celebrated tor being 
(e) Lloyd% State One of the fineſt Gentlemen in a Court then eſteemed the politeſt in Europe (c). But, as 
Worthies, p.421- to any particulars, Hiſtorians are ſilent. When his mother, with the King's conſent, 
(% Pat. 15 Hl. Married Arthur Plantagenet, who, in her right, was created Viſcount L'Iſle (d), which 
was about the year 1523, we find that he was brought to Court, and, being a young 
Gentleman of a fine perſon, and highly accompliſhed, he attended the King's favourite 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in his expedition into France (e) ; where his gallant 
behaviour not only entitled him to the ſpecial notice of his noble General, but procured 
It may be reaſonably preſumed, that, upon his 
return, he met with a kind reception at Court, having many relations in great favour 
but it ſeems he truſted chiefly to his own abilities, and very wiſely attached himſelf to the 
King's Firſt Miniſter Cardinal Wolſey (g), whom he accompanicd in his embaſſy to 
France, in the nineteenth year of that reign (5); and, making a proper uſe of the advan- 
tage which this afforded, entered, not long after, into the King's ſervice, as appears from 
a patent (i) granted him for the office of Maſter of the Armory in the Tower, with the 
allowance of a groom. His hopes at Court did not hinder him from attending to his 
concerns in the country, where he was very careful to improve his intereſt amongſt the 
(4) Fuller's wor- Gentry ; and, in 1536, was Sheriff of Staffordſhire, where he lived hoſpitably, and had 
the good-will of his neighbours in a much greater degree, than when he was exalted to a 
About two years after this he entered himſelf of the ſociety of 
(1) Origines Ju- Gray's-Inn (J); but that he ever ſtudied the Laws there, as his father did, ſeems to be 
ry doubtful ; though ſome authority might be brought to prove it (m). 
(=) Heylin's ig, WAS ſtill his home, and Wolſey his patron fo long as he had power. He was allo in great 
_ of the Reforma- confidence with the next Prime Miniſter Thomas, Lord Cromwell; ſo that upon the coming 
over of Lady Anne of Cleves, whom that Stateſman had engaged the King to marry, 
(% Hollinkes's When that Lord was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Eſſex, and Great Chamberlain of 
Chron. 5p. 919. 6. England, he was made Maſter of the Horſe to the intended Queen (2). On the firſt of 
May 1539, he was the firſt of the challengers in the triumphant tournament held at Welſt- 
minſter, in which he appeared with great magnificence (o) [A]. The fall of the Earl 
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p. 218. 


VIII. p · 1. 


(e) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 519, 
520. 


him alſo the honour of knighthood (f). 


November 
oth, 1523, 


cg Lloyd's State 
Worthies, p.42 1. 


(5) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 331. 


(:) Pat. 26 H. 
VIII. ; P · 1. 


thics in Staſford- 
hire, p. 53. : E 
far ſuperior ſtation (4). 


ridiciales, P · 299, ve 


tion, p. 189. 


() Stowe's An- 
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FA] In which he appeared with great magnificence.] 

We are told that this great man, who did not riſe over 

haſtily at the beginning, took a great deal of pains to 

qualify himſelf for the King's ſervice; in order to 

which he made a tour to Italy, and remained fome 

time at Rome: as with the like deſigu he viſited 

France, by which means he became a very compleat 

| Courtier, and capable of employments of very different 
1) Lloyd's State kinds (1). 
orthies, p.42 1. future honours, he, to pleaſe the King, accepted an 
office in the houſhold of a Queen who was not like to 

enjoy that honour long, it being well enough known 

in the Court, that the King had not married her from 

(2)Burnet's Hift. affection but from policy (2). This tournament, in 
of the Reforma- which he made the principal figure, had been pro- 
tion, Vol 1. claimed in France, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, for 
8 all comers to try their proweſs againſt the Engliſh chal- 
lengers, who were Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas 

Seymour, Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, 


Jobſon, Knight (36). | 


In this, which was to make way for his 


* 
* a * 1 
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Viſcount L'Iſle. By this noble perſon ſhe had three 
daughters ; Bridget, married to Sir William Carden, 
Knight; Frances, who eſpouſed John Baſlet, Eſq; 
firſt, and afterwards, Thomas Monk of Potheridge, in 
the County of Devon, Eſq; from whom deſcended, 
George, created by King Charles II. Duke of Albe- (35) S the y,, 


marle ; and laſtly, Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Francis —— 
ne; Yate. 
pavers, 


The Court 


of 


Knights, Anthony Kingſton, and Richard Cromwell, 
Eſquires. They came into the liſts upon May-day, 
preceded by a band of Knights and Gentlemen, all 
dreſſed in white velvet, the furniture of their horſes 
was of the fame, but the challengers themſelves were 
very richly drefſed. The firſt day there were forty-ſix 
defendants, amongſt whom were the Earl of Surrey, 
Lord William Howard, Lord Clinton, and Lord 
Cromwell, ſon to the Prime-Miniſter who was a little 
before created Earl of Eſſex. Sir John Dudley, by 
ſome miſchance of his horſe, had the mi: fortune to be 
overthrown by one Mr Breme, but however he mounted 
again and performed very gallantly. After this was 
over, the e gers rode in ſtate to Durham Houſe, 
where they entertained the King, Queen, and Court. 
On the ſecond of May, Anthony Kingſton and Richard 
Cromwelf were made Knights ; on the third, the chal- 
lengers fought on Rorſeback with ſwords againſt twenty- 
nine . Sir John Dudley and the Earl of 
- Surrey 
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of Eſer, which happened ſoon after, did not in the leaſt affe& the favour or the fortune 
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graces of powerful Miniſters, without embarking too far in their defigns (p), preſerving /) Lioye's State 
always a proper regard for. the fentuments of his ſovereign, which kept him in full credit Worthinp.421, 


at Court in the midſt of many chan 


ges, as well of men as of meaſures, 


It was owing 


to this wife conduct of his, as well as to his ſplendid manner of living, and great liberali- 
ty, not only to the extent but beyond the limits of his eftate, that he never wanted friends 
to ſollicit in his behalf, and to excite, in his Royal Mafter, a juſt attention to his ſervices 


J). 


This very clearly appeared ſoon after the death of his father-in-law, when the () Strype's Me- 


King, by letters patents, bearing date the twelfth of March 1542, raiſed him to the dig- l. 
nity of Viſcount L'Iſle (r), with very ſingular marks of his eſteem and conſideration [BI. (h pa. 34 H. 


At the next feſtival of St George 


he was alſo elected Knight of the Garter (s). 


This was VIII. p. 3. 


ſoon after followed by a much higher inſtance, both of Kindneſs and truſt; indeed, ſuch an „ nge of 
inſtance, as had ſcarce any example in former times, and has not been conſidered as a x Order of the 
precedent fit to follow in thoſe that have ſucceeded ſince; for the King, conſidering his © 
prudence, his courage, and his activity, as well as the occafion he had, and was like to 

have, for a man of ſuck talents in that office, conſtitured him Lord High- Admiral of 


England for life (7). The* next year he commanded a fleet of two hundred fail, with () Pat. 34 K. 
which he proceeded to the Scotch coaſts, where he performed all the ſervice that was ex- 


VIII. p · 7. 


cted from him, and, having landed his forces, marched through the ſouthern provinces 


of Scotland by land, and moſt effectually reſtored the tranquillity of the marches (2) [C 


]. ) Cowper, Hol- 


He next embarked for France, and, on the twenty- eighth of July 1543, appeared before se.. 


Bologne, then beſieged by King Henry VIII. in perſon, and, by his great diligence and 


Strype. 


courage, facilitated very much the taking of the place, of which the King left him the 


charge, with the title of his Lieutenant (0). 


In this important employment he did more ( Stowe's An- 


than his maſter had reaſon to expect, and as much as the nation or himſelf could deſire [D]. __ 8 
On the twenty- ſeventh of March 1646, the King declared him, by patent, Lieutenant- (x) Rymer's Fe- 
General, and Commander of all his forces at ſea (x), for the more effectual carrying on of *, . 


Surrey running firft with equal advantage. On the fifth 
of May they fought on foot at the barriers againſt thirty 
defendants. In the courſe of theſe military diverſions, 
the challengers, at a vaſt expence, entertained both 
Houſes of Parliament, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 


and their wives, and all the perſons of diſtinction then 


in town, as a reward for which, the King gave to 
each of them a houſe and a hundred marks a year for 
ever, out of the revenues of the Knights of Rhodes, 
which had been given to his Majeſty by the Parliament 
then fitting (3). 

[BJ Of his eſteem and conſideration. ] We have before 
obſerved, that, upon the marriage of Elizabeth, daugh- 


ter of Edward Viſcount L'Ifle, and widow of Edmund 


Dudley, Eſq; to Sir Arthur Plantagenet, he was raiſed 
to that dignity, which was limited to his heirs male by 
that Lady, in prejudice of her children by the firit 
marriage, but he dying in the Tower on the third of 
March 1542 (4), it was repreſented to the King that 
this honour naturally deſcended to Sir John Dudley, to 
which therefore he was advanced by patent (5), in con- 
ſideration (as the preamble ſets forth) not only of the 
acceptable and laudable ſervices of his beloved and 
faithful fubje& Sir John Dudley, Knt. variouſly done, 
but alſo his vigilance, foreſight, faithfulneſs, valour, 
and illuſtrious deſcent. To hold the faid title to him, 
and the heirs male of his body, and to enjoy ſeat and 


place in Parliament among the Viſcounts of this realm 


vi England, and in all other the King's dominions, 
with a grant of an annuity of twenty marks, payable 
half yearly out of the revenues of the counties of War- 


wick and Leiceſter, by the Sheriffs of the faid 


counties. 


[C] The tranquallity of the marches.) We find 
the Lord Viſcount L'Ifle, from the time of his being 
promoted to the great office of Lord High-Admiral, 
commonly mentioned, by that title, in all our hiſtories. 
It is plain enough, that he had ſerved with reputation 
at ſea, before he obtained that honour, fince we are 
told, by a perſon who attended him in all his expedi- 
tions, that he boarded and took the Admiral of 
Sluys, fighting her ſhip to ſhip (6). In this expedition 
to Scotland, he had a fleet of two hundred fail, on 
board of which, at Newcaftle, he embarked an army 
of ten thouſand men ; on the 4th of May, 1544, he 
landed the troops about four miles from Leith, from 
whence, they marched to Edinburgh, the Lord Admi- 
ral commanding the van-guard, and the Earl of Hert- 
ford the main battle (5) ; the former, had the credit 
of routing the Scots, and of forcing the principal gate 


p. 84 
the 


of Edinburgh, into which, he was the firſt man that en- (8) Lancafter- 
tered (8); the fleet alſo, did infinite miſchief, ruining the H-r2'd's account 
ſea-coaſts, and taking all the ſhips which the Scots had Fan N 

: ore cited. 

in thoſe parts, particularly, the Salamander, a very 

fine ſhip of war, preſented by the French King, to his 

ſon-in-law King James, at the time of his marriage ; 

and the Unicorn, built by order of the King of Scots. 

The fleet quitted Leith on the 15th of May, after 

ſpoiling the port, deſtroying the pier, burning the 

town, ruining the towns and villages on each fide the 

river, as high as Stirling, and ſinking every veſſel, 

great and imall, that they did not carry away. The 

land army, in it's return, proceeded with the ſame ri- 

gour, and, in our hiſtories, there is a long liſt of places, 

by the ruin of which, their rout was diitinguiſhed (9). (e Hollinſbed' 


This was, in execution of the King's orders: afterwards, Chren. Vol. II. 


it ſeems, his Hiſtorian thought of it in another light, P. 963. 

when he ſaid, we did on that occaſion too much for 

lovers, and for conquerors, too little (10). | (ro) Lord Her- 
[D] 4s the nation, or himſelf could defire ] The bert's Hiſt. of 

ſiege of Bologne, was formed on the 19th of July, by — 2 — 

the Duke of Suffolk; the King came to the camp in of mar 5 

perſon on the 26th, the Lord Admiral arrived there Vol. 11. b. 243. 

on the 28th of the ſame month, where he encamped oy 

the neareſt the town of any of the King's forces. In 

this ſiege, he was preſent in moſt of the attacks, and 

had there, the misfortune to loſe his eldeſt ſon. The 

place was ſurrendred on the 14th of September, and on 

the 18th, the King made his public entry into it, and 

ſoon after, delivered the keys of the place to the Lord 

Admiral, with the title of Governor ; and upon his em- 

barking for England, on the 3oth of the ſame month, de- 

clared him his Lieutenant-General (11). The Dauphin (11) From the 

being not far off, with an army of upwards of fifty- Journal of this 

thouſand men, he firſt formed a Lene of retaking the — Fond — 

place by fiege ; and afterwards, on the gth of October, Hrn.. 

attempted it by ſurprize, in which, through the vigi- 

lance, care, and courage of the Lord Admiral, and his 

garriſon, the French were repulſed, with the loſs of 

eight hundred men of their beſt troops; and this, 

all our writers allow (12), to have been one of the gal- (1) Hollinthed's 

lanteſt actions performed in that war, none of the Chron. Vol. II. 

breaches being repaired, and the place in a manner 77; Hig. ot 

open. On the 1ſt of February following, the Lord the Reformation, 

Admiral ſallying out of Bologne, with a ſmall body of Val. I. p. 342. 

horſe and foot, attacked a much ſuperior corps of | 

French forces, under the command of Monſ. de Beiz, | 3 

forced them to retire precipitately, and made er 

ſelves maſters of twelve pieces of canon (13). e 

[LE] 4nd 
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) The valiant 
exploits of the 
Right Honour - 
able the Viſcount 
Liſle, Lord Ad- 
miral, &c, by 
Mr Cock, Lan- 
cafter- Herald, 
preſerved among 
the papers of the 
Sidney family, 


{x} Hayward's 
ife of Ed, VI, 
p · 16. 


(a) Rymer's Fæ- 
dera. Tom. XV, 
p. 98. 


(5) See this point 
explained ia the 
note, 


(c) Alen, Qu. 
p. 32. 


(see the King's 
Will in Fuller's 
Church Hiſtory, 


(e) See Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſt. of 
H. VIII. an! 
Durnet's Hiſt. of 
the Reſormaticn. 


Y Stowe's An- 


5 nals, p. 593. 


{2) Hayward, 
Burnet, Stry pe. 


) Lloyd's State 
Worthies, p. 422. 


61 Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 594. 


(14) Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſt. of 
H. VIII. Vol. II. 
P. 250. 


(15) Lancaſter- 
tlerald's account 
of his exploits 
before cited. 


(476) Hollinſke]'s 
Chron. Vol. II. 
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nomination to a ſeat in the Council, among ſo many where, at firſt, he did not perceive 
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the war againſt France; and this at a time when the French, by the help of money, and 
alliances with the maritime powers of Europe, had drawn together a very great ava] 
force, and threatened to make the. Engliſh feel the weight of it, not only at ſea, but by 
covering an invaſion, which they had long meditated ; all which vaſt defigns were fru- 
ſtrated by the courage and conduct of the Lord Viſcount L'Ifle, with a force much in- 
ferior to theirs (y)). After this the Lord High-Admiral returned their viſit, landed five 
thouſand men upon their coaſts, burnt the town of Treport, and ſome other villages ; 
and the French army advancing offered them battle, which they declined 3; and he there- 
upon reimbarked his troops, having, in this expedition, loſt only a ſingle man, and done 
infinite miſchief to the enemy (z) [EX]. The ſame year he was, together with Dr Cuth- 
bert Tonſtall, Biſhop of Durham, and Dr Nicholas Wotton, Dean of Canterbury and 
York, appointed a Commiſſioner to take the oath of Francis the French King, for ob- 
ſerving the treaty of peace ſigned June 7th, 1546 (a); which he performed with great 
ſolemnity. On the ſixteenth of October following he was, together with many other per- 
ſons of rank, named in a commiſſion for ſettling the accompts of the army. This was 
one of the laſt ſervices he performed in the reign of that great Prince, to whom he owed 
all his honours and fortune, receiving from him, towards the cloſe of his reign, very large 
grants of Church-lands, which delivered him from the inconveniences that muſt other- 
wiſe have enſued from his unbounded generoſity ; which grants, however, created him 
many enemies (5) [#]. The King's health daily declining, his Majeſty made the beſt 
proviſion he could for the ſafety and quiet of his ſon's reign ; in order to which he cauſed 
his laſt will and teſtament to be framed, with much deliberation, by the ableſt and wiſeſt 
of his Counſellors, which he ſealed and ſubſcribed December 3oth, 1546 (e); and therein, 
as the laſt mark of his affection and truſt, he named Sir John Dudley, Lord Viſcount 
L'Ifle, one of his ſixteen executors, and gave him alſo a legacy of five hundred pounds, 
which was the higheſt that he beſtowed upon any of them (d). By this will they were 
conſtituted Privy- Counſellors, and had the government put into their hands, which gave 
them a legal authority, ſince this will was founded upon an act of Parliament (e). On the 
laſt day of the month of January ſucceeding, King Henry VIII died, and his fon Ed- 
ward VI ſucceeded him, to the general joy and ſatisfaction of the nation (F). It was not 
long before great alterations were made in the diſpoſitions by the late King's will; which 
alterations were, in truth, the ſource of all the miſchiefs that followed. The Earl of 
Hertford, who was the King's uncle, and, by that near relation, in very great credit 
about his perſon, thought that ſufficient regard had not been ſhewn to him, by the bare 


that he was like to have any precedency. He therefore preſſed to be declared Protector, 
that the State might have ſome viſible head; to which, very probably, from their own 
views, the major part of the Council yielded, much againſt the will of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Wriotheſly, who ſhewed, that this was departing entirely from the will of Henry 
VIII, which was the only legal rule they had (g). The Protector ſoon after took 
from him the Seals, and thought of nothing ſo much as how to eſtabliſh his own power. 
It is indeed reported, by many writers, that he was excited to theſe ſteps by a wiſer man 
than himſelf, by whom they mean the Lord Viſcount L'Iſle (5); but of this, as there 
is no evidence, fo in truth there is not much probability. Amongſt the firſt of the Pro- 
tector's projects one was, to get his brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, made High-Admiral, 
in whoſe favour the Lord Viſcount L'Iſle reſigned, not willingly (i) to be ſure, but * 

| | the 


[ZE] And done infinite miſchief to the enemy.) The geliſt; which, at the diſſolution, had lands of the an- 
French King at an immenſe expence, hired from ſeve- nual value of three hundred thirty-ſeven pounds, fif- 
ral of the Italian powers, what in thoſe days was ac- teen-ſhillings and fix-pence, according to Speed, was 
counted a very large fleet ; it conſiſted of upwards of granted to Sir John Dudley, by King Henry VIII, in 
two hundred fail of all ſorts, beſides gallies ; which, the thirtieth year of hisreign (17); the hoſpital of Burton (17) Tanners 
however, met with an accident when it firſt put to ſea, Lazars, in Leiceſterſhire, which, was the largeſt founda- N peg 
one of their beſt ſhips, of the burthen of eight hundred tion of that kind in England, being valued, both according 3 
ton taking fire (14). Between Alderney and Guernſey, to Dugdale and Speed, at the annual rent of two-hun- | 
their gallies attacked the Lord Admiral, who, had dred ſixty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, was granted to the 
but a ſmall ſquadron with him, bending all their en- Lord L'Iſle, by the ſame monarch, in the thirty-ſixth | 
deavours to take his own ſhip ; which, however, he year of his reign (18); the Manor of Choſel, near (18) Ibid. p. 23% 
defended ſo well againſt eighteen of thoſe veſſels at Ringſtead, in the County of Norfolk, was about the 
once, that they were at length glad to retire (15). The ſame time granted to him, as being annexed to the 
whole French fleet appearing before St Helens, and hoſpital beforementioned ; by the ſame grant, he ac- 
making a ſhew of attempting ſomething upon the coaſt, quired the Hoſpital of St Giles's (19), without the Bar (10 Wow l 
the Admiral advanced, with his ſmall fleet of ſixty ſail, of the Old Temple, London. The ſame King, in the 9 p _ 
but after exchanging ſome ſhot, the French retired. thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, granted to John \ > the 
The Engliſh fleet being then reinforced, and taking Dudley, Lord Viſcount L'Iſle, and Lord High-Admi- pertorium, Vol 
ſome troops on board, offered them battle again, ral of England, as well in conſideration of his ſervice, p. 602, 61 
forced them to retire to their own coaſts, where they as for the ſum of one thouſand pounds ſterling, the 
were ſpectators of thoſe miſchiefs done by the Engliſh ſite, circuit, and precinct of the Hoſpital, or Priory of | 
(16), which are briefly mentioned in the text. All St John of Jeruſalem (20), only the lead, bells, timber, (20) Ibid. 
theſe tranſactions happened between the beginning of ſtone, glaſs, and iron, and other things of the church, 
June, and the end of Auguſt, 1545. were ſpecially reſerved to the King's Majeſty. I have 

[F] Which grants, however, created him many ene- likewiſe ſeen accounts of ſome other ſmall grants, with 
mies.] The Abbey of Hales-Owen, in Shropſhire, de- which I will not trouble the reader. 


dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, and St John the Evan- 


p.66h 


[G) Aid 


anner's 
Mona- 
1 45% 


d. p. 23% 


Veever's 
| Moou* 

p · $CO- 
urt's Re- 
um, Vol. . 
= 611. 


bid. p. bbb. 


(21) Hit. Ed. VI. 
15, in which 
what regards the 
war with the 
Scots is by far 
the beſt written 
part of the bock, 
being drawn from 
Patten'sRelatiun, 
Stowe's Chtoni- 


tle, p. 594. 


the honour of this expedition. 


D U 


the beſt terms he could make. - Accordingly, February 17th, 1547, the very ſame day 
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that the new Lord Admiral's patent paſſed, he was created Earl of Warwick, and made 


Great Chamberlain of 


England; neither was it long before he had great grants from the 
Crown, particularly Warwick Caſtle and Manor (t). 
to repreſent the promotions mad, and titles conferred about this time, as 
his intrigues ; whereas, in truth, he had a title by deſcent to the Earldom of War- 


This has occuſioned ſeveral writers 82 1 Ed. vl. 
ing from 


wick; King Henry VIII intended to have created him Earl of Coventry (1); and the (% $trype's Me- 


new King's coronation made it natural to do ſomething extraordinary to grace it. 


T he morals. 


Duke of Somerſet, Lord Protector, finding himſelf under a neceſſity of marching an 

army into Scotland, reſolved to command it in perſon, and took the Earl of Warwick 
with him, in quality of his Lieutenant-General (n); in this expedition he added to that (#) Stowe's An- 
great reputation which he had already acquired, as even his enemies themſelves confeſs, *** * 595 
being the chief author of that victory which was then obtained, and would alſo have puſhed 

the war to a glorious concluſion, if he had been intruſted with the ſole command; as it 

was, his conduct was univerſally commended, and all the blame fell elſewhere (n) [G]. (+) See Patten's 
He was next employed by the Duke of Somerſet, Lord Protector, in conjunction with Relation, infert- 


ed both in Hay- 


many other honourable perſons, to compromiſe matters with the French, who, after the ward and Hollia- 
death of King Henry, were very deſirous of getting Bologne again into their hands (o), . 
which it was of great conſequence to the Protector to prevent, and yet to avoid, if poſ- ( gymers Fe- 
ſible, engaging in a war; both which ends were effected for the preſent ; to which the * XV. 
induſtry and authority of the Earl of Warwick did not a little contribute (p). It was this 
activity of his in buſineſs, which was generally attended with ſucceſs, that chiefly recom- (9) Hayward, 
mended him to the Protector Somerſet, who certainly had much flowneſs and timidity in 33 


his nature, which made him admire men of quick 


parts and folid abilities, whoſe advice 


he uſed from time to time, but more eſpecially liſtened to the counſels of Warwick, 


DLS] And all the blame fell elſewhere.) Sir John 
Hayward, who took upon him to write the Hiſtory of 
this reign, was no friend at all to the noble perſon who 
is the ſubject of this article, and yet he allows him all 
We will firſt give the 
reader a ſhort character of the Earl of Warwick as he 
has drawn it, and afterwards ſome other paſſages, 
which will fully juſtify what we have advanced in the 
text {21). * The Earl of Warwick, ſays he, was a 
* man of antient Nobility, comely in ſtature and coun- 
* tenance, bat of little gravity or abſtinence in plea- 
* ſures, yea ſometimes almoſt diſſolute, which was not 
* much regarded, if, in a time when vices began to 
grow into faſhion, a great man was not over ſevere. 
* He was of a great ſpirit and highly aſpiring, not for- 
, —— make any miſchief the means of attaining 
* his ambitious ends. Hereto his good wit and plea- 
* ſant ſpeeches were altogether ſerviceable, having the 
* art alſo by empty promiſes and threats to draw others 
* to his * In matters of arms he was both ſkil- 
* ful and induſtrious, and as well in forefight as reſo- 


* lution prefent and great. To ſay truth, for enter- 


ou by arms he was the minion of that time, ſb as 
* few things he attempted but he atchieved with ho- 


* when he had done. He generally increaſed both in 


_ © eſtimation with the King, and authority among the 


(22) Haywzrd's 
Hitt, of Ed, VI. 
un. 


* Nobility, doubtful, whether by fatal deſtiny to the 
State, or whether by his virtues, or at leaſt by his 
* appearances of virtues.” After this charaQer, the 
fame anthor proceeds to give us the following rela- 
tion (22): © As the Engliſh directed their way towards 
* the place where they underſtood the Scots aſſembled, 
they came to a river called Lynne, croſſed with a 
bridge of ſtone, The horſemen and carriages paſſed 
tarough the water, the footmen over the bridge, 
which, becauſe it was narrow, the army was long in 
ſettmg over. The avaunt guard marched forth, and 
the battail followed; but as the rear was paſſing over 
a thick miſt did ariſe. The Earl of Warwick having 
before eſpied certain plumps of Scottiſh horſemen in 
ranging the field, returned towards the rear, to pre- 
vent ſuch danger as the thickneſs of the miſt, the 
nearneſs of the enemy, and the diſarray occafioned 
by the narrowneſs of the bridge, might caſt upon 
them. The Scots conjecturing, as it was, that ſome 
perſonage of honour ſtayed to have a view of the 
tear, called to the Engliſh to know if any Nobleman 
were near, for that one whom they named, well 
* known to be of honourable condition, would preſent 
© himſelf to the General, in caſe he might ſafely be 
VOL. III. No. 149. 
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nour, which made him more proud. and ambitious 


Sir William Paget, who was Secretary, and Sir William Cecil, who afterwards enjoyed 


conducted. Certain young ſoldiers, not uſed to ſuch 
* trains, made raſh and ſudden anſwer, That the Earl 
* of Warwick was near, under whoſe proteQtion he 
© might be aſſured. Hereupon they paſſed the water, 
* placed two hundred of their prickers behind a hil- 
lock, and, with forty more, caſt about to find the 
Earl. Now the Earl eſpying fix or ſeven of them 
* ſcattered near the army, and taking them to be of 
* the Engliſh, ſent one to command them to their 
array, and to that end himſelf rode an eaſy pace to- 
* wards them, followed only with ten or twelve on 
© horfeback : he that had been ſent before, was ſo 
© heedleſs either to obſerve or advertiſe what they 
* were, that the Earl did not diſcover them to be ene- 
mies until he was in the midſt among them. Cer- 
« tainly a Commander ſhould not carelefsly caſt him- 
« ſelf into danger, but when either upon neceſſity or 
« miſadventure he falleth into it, it much advanceth 
© both his reputation and enterprize, if bravely he be- 
have himſelf. Now, the Earl eſpy ing where he was, 
gave fo rude a charge upon a Captain of the Scots, 
named Dandy Care, that he forced him to turn, and 
chaced him above twelve ſcore at the lance's point. 
* Herewith the reſidue retired deceitfully towards the 
place of their ambuſh, from whence iſſued about 
© fixty more. Then the Earl gathered his ſmall com- 
« pany about him, and, with good countenance, 
maintained the fight. But the enemy in the end, 
© whether perceiving ſome ſuccours advancing from the 
* army where the alarm was then taken, or whether 
* intending to draw the 2 further into their am- 
© buſh, turned away an eaſy pace. The Earl forbad 
his men from following, fearing a greater ambuſh 
© behind the hill, as in truth there was. At his return 
© he was received with great applauſe by the Engliſh 
© ſoldiers, for that he did ſo well acquit himſelf in the 
danger, whereunto, by error, and not by raſhneſs, 
© he had been carried. One of his men was ſlain; an- 
© other hurt in the buttock ; a third, named Vane, 
* {© 8 hewn, that many thoaſands have died 
of lefs than half his hurts, whereof, notwithſtanding 
© he was cured afterwards. Of the Scots three were 
© taken priſoners, and preſented to the General by the (23) Hollinſhed's 
Earl.“ When a challenge was brought in the name Chron. Vol. II. 
of the Earl of Huntley, to the Lord Protector, the P. 95+; in which 
Earl of Warwick told the trumpeter, that he would i, inſerted in his 
undertake that Lord, and give him at houſand Trowhs re- own words ; and 
ward upon his bringing news that his offer was accepted there it is but 
(23). fa the battle of Mufsleborough, fought Sept. 10, ©" 4a OM 
which was one of the greateſt defeats the Scots ever Hayward makes 
received, 8 victory was the pure effects of the courage it one thoufand. 
©." | 2 and 
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0 — the ſame place (3). Happy had it been for him, if he had conſtantly followed their opi- 
nions. But it ſo fell out, that, without regarding the feebleneſs of the government Fe 
perſiſted in a war with Scotland, which was very indifferently managed, aſſumed the di- 
rection of affairs at home entirely to himſelf, undertook too many great enterprizes at 
once, which unluckily croſſed one another, and, by degrees, brought all into confuſion 
(r). His own brother, the Lord Admiral, entered into ſtrange practices againſt him 
which occaſioned much diſturbance in the Court; but there is no ſign that the Earl of 
Warwick had any correſpondence with him, but, on the contrary, diſcountenanced his 
proceedings, and, in appearance at leaſt, ſupported the cauſe of the Duke of Somerſet 
who, after temporizing a long time, cauſed the Lord Admiral, in the end, to be attainted 
by Parliament, and executed (s). In the midſt of theſe troubles the common people in 
molt parts of the kingdom, as is uſual when any State is diſtracted by factions, began to 
grow mutinous and diſobedient, and, at laſt, broke out into inſurrections (t). The Pro- 
tector Somerſet permitted theſe to grow to a great head, either from an unwillingneſs to 
ſhed the blood of his countrymen, for he was certainly a man of a mild and merciful dif. 
poſition, or that he might gain time to bring in foreign troops, which he might have 
afterwards at his own diſpoſal. In Devonſhire they grew ſo ſtrong, that they beſieged the 
city of Exeter, and, before they could be reduced by the Lord Ruſſell, a new rebellion 
broke out in Norfolk, under the command of one Robet Ket, a Tanner, who was 

ſoon at the head of ten thouſand men (2). The ſwiftneſs of their progreſs excited a com- 
motion in Yorkſhire, and, in both places, the rebels went upon levelling principles 
thought of nothing but pulling down the Nobility, and changing the Conſtitution at their 
fancy: this was an evil not to be trifled with, and therefore an army of ſix thouſand foot 
and fifteen hundred horſe, which was to have been employed againſt the Scots, received 
orders to march towards the rebels, under the command of John Earl of Warwick, 
whoſe known military abilities rendered him fitteſt for this ſervice. He preſerved Nor- 
wich with ſome difficulty, and afterwards fought with the rebels, who both, in drawing 
up their men, and, in the courſe of the action, behaved much better than could have 
been expected from ſuch raw ſoldiers (w)., The Earl, however, defeated them, and killed 
about a thouſand men, other writers ſay many more. This greatly diſcouraged, but did 
not diſſipate them; on the contrary, they collected all their ſcattered parties, and offered 
him battle a ſecond time. The Earl marched directly towards them, but, when he was 
on the very point of engaging, he ſent them a meſſage, That he was ſorry to ſee ſo much 
courage expreſſed in ſo bad a cauſe , but that, notwithſtanding what was paſſed, they might de- 
pend upon the King's pardon on delivering up of their leaders; to which they anſwered, That 
he was a Nobleman of ſo much worth and generoſity, that, if they might have this aſſurance from 
his own mouth, they were willing to ſubmit (x). The Earl accordingly went amongſt them, 
upon which they threw down their arms, delivered up Robert Ket and his brother Wil- 


() Stowe, Hol- 
linſhed, Speed. 


%] Hollinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. II. 
p. 996. 


(e) Stowe's An- 
nals. p. 597. 


(u) Hayward, 
Burnet, and 
Strype. 


(w) There is a 
long and very di- 
ſtinct relation of 
this expedition 
in Speed. 


155 (x) Hollinſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. 


Hl. e. 1036. liam, with the reſt of their chiefs, who were hanged ; upon hearing which the York- 
Y Stowe's An- ſhire rebels diſperſed, and ſo all was quiet again (y). This rebellion being ſuppreſſed in 
nals, p. 597- the ſummer, the Lords of the King's Council, amongſt whom was the Earl of Warwick, 
began in the autumn to confer amongſt themſelves, as to the cauſes of that diſtreſſed and 
diſcontented ſtate into which the nation was reduced. The Protector upon this ſent 
Secretary Petre to know the meaning of their meetings, whom they kept with them; 
and, October 8th, 1549, they went into the city, where, having acquainted the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common- Council, that they had no other views than for the ſafety of 
the King's perſon, the redreſs of grievances, and the reſtoring the peace of the kingdom, 
the city thankfully concurred with them; upon which the Protector, who had removed 
the King from Hampton-Court to Windſor, ſubmitted himſelf, and was ſent priſoner to 
(H Burner: Hit. the Tower on the 28th of the ſame month (2). The Earl of Warwick was again made 
of berlin Lord High-Admiral, by the King's letters patents, with very extenſive powers (a). At 
b. 16. this time, it is ſaid, the Papiſts had ſome hopes that he would favour their religion; but, 


whether as a Politician he gave them any grounds for theſe hopes, whether they took 
them up without grounds, or whether, as others had done, he altered his ſyſtem when he 
came into power, certain it is that he adhered ſteadily to the Reformation, and, many 

| | | | _ alter 


(a) Rymer's Fœ- 
dera, Tom, XV, 
p. 194» 


and conduct of the Earl of Warwick. The Lord Grey 
began the battle, contrary to his orders, and being 
ſoundly beaten, had like to have thrown all into con- 
fuſion, but the Earl of Warwick ſtood firm, though 
very much expoſed, and, giving his orders with great 
preſence of mind, recovered all, and drove the Scots 
out of the field. What little was done afterwards was 
by his command, and the execution of it truſted to his 
brother, Sir Andrews Dudley (24). But the Protector 
of his exploits, had his reaſons for returning as ſoon as poſlible to Lon- 
before cited, don ; and Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the Earl of War- 
Hayward, Hol- wick was not diſpleaſed with that, becauſe he ſaw it 
linſhed, Stowe. ould leſſen the Duke's reputation ; which is a con- 
jecture only, and ought to be conſidered as ſuch, and 
not at all eſteemed a fact, ſince there is no evidence to 


ſupport it (25). At that time the Protector had fo 


24) Lancafter- 
erald's account 


25) Hift. of the 
eform, Vol, II. 
P. 35» 


good an opinion of the Earl of Warwick, that he left 


him behind in the North to treat with the Scots, 
which proved indeed a thing of no conſequence, as the 
Scots never intended to treat, but made that propoſal 
to the Duke of Somerſet, only to gain time, as the 
Duke accepted it, becauſe it afforded him a fair pre- 
tence for returning into England {26}. It has little or (26) See Hef, 
no relation to the Earl of Warwick's character, whe- ward and Puri 
ther this war was wiſely or imprudently entered into ; 
ſince it is univerſally acknowledged, that he ——_ 
the truſt repoſed in him with great capacity, hazarded 
his perſon Feely, and, by a right application of his 
military ſkill, gained a glorious victory. which pro- 
cured him, at that time, what he certainly deſerved, 
a very high and general reputation, | 
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other reſpects (5) [H]. 


favour at Court. 


faction thereat (c). 


Ste ward of his Houſhold, by Letters Paten 


Viſcount L' Ille. 


[H] In that and many other reſpecti.] If we con- 
ſider the removal of the Lord Protector Somerſet from 
the government, as it is ſtated by Stowe and other 
plain writers, it will appear that the far greateſt part 
of the King's Council concurred in that meaſure, and 
offered very plauſible reaſons for their ſo doing (27). 
Sir John Hayward is very clear, that the whole was a 
contrivance of the Earl of Warwick's, that the reſt 
were but his tools, and that the articles objected againſt 
the Protector were invented to make him odious (28). 
It is very true, that when the Council met to take this 
bold ſtep of pulling down the King's uncle, it was at 
Ely houſe, where the Earl of Warwick then reſided; 
yet it no where appears that he was at the head of this 
buſineſs, nor indeed could he be, when the Lord Chan- 


40 Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. C07. 
Hallinibed, Vol, 


Il, p. 1057. 


ba mil. Ee. vl. 
þ. 722.1 


of the Council, were at all the conſultations. 
ticles againſt the Protector are extant in our Hiſtories, 
there is nothing in them of black and heinous crimes, 
but of preſumption, overbearing, and high indiſcre- 
tions, many of the facts in them were notoriouſly 
known, and the Duke of Somerſet confeſſed them in 
his ſubmiſſion (29). When the Lords went to the 
King to juſtify their complaints, the Earl of Warwick 
went not with them, which Sir John Hayward ſays was 
a piece of craft, it might be ſo, and it might alſo be the 
effects of tenderneſs and modeſty. He was appointed 
by the Council one of the Lords to attend upon the 
King's perſon, which was a great honour, but then he 
(3:) King Ed- ſhared it with five others (30). Sir John Hayward 
war's Journal of ſpeaks much of his ſecret conferences with the Earls of 
e: Arundel and Southampton, and affirms, that not being 
1 Eher Dur. able to work theſe great Peers to ſerve his purpoſes, 
mts Hit, of the he got them both excluded from the Council. Biſhop 
«mation, Burnet is of quite another opinion, he ſuggeſts, that the 
Papiſts were in hopes of making ſome great advantage 

by this notable change in the government, becauſe 
they were ſure of the other two Earls, and had a fa- 
(3) HR, Ed. VI. vourable opinion of Warwick (31). But it ſeems he 
oz, 112, Was a very great politician, he ſaw that the King was 
mn Hiſt, of a firm Proteſtant, and perhaps he made it a rule with 
Va Il. „10 him to be of the religion of the Crown; ſo that it is 
wo, * 39 very likely his conferences with Arundel and South- 
ampton might be upon this ſubje&t, Whether it was 

beſt to ſtop the reformation of religion or to promote it? 
and there is nothing more certain, than that in this they 
differed, that the two Earls were for the old Popiſh 
road, but the Earl of Warwick was for marching in the 
King's high-way ; and therefore it is no wonder that 
he procured their excluſion from Councils, in which he 
was determined to lead. and knew very well they 
5 de what is were not inclined to follow (32). In all this he ated 
ahh in 1 like a great Stateſman, though perhaps not upon vir- 
aer commen- tuous or religious principles ; whatever cenſures he may 
walz, deſerve for this, muſt light upon him in common with 
many others, for few Stateſmen are very remarkable for 


(29) Burnet's 
Hiſt, of the Re- 
form, Vol. II. 
Þ I 38, 


fection and eſteem, but containing alſo ſome other matters that deſerve the reader's no- 
tice [I J. In the month of April, 135, he was conſtituted Earl Marſhal of England (e); % Sr Job» 
but whereas a certain Hiſtorian ſays, that he was joined in an embaſſy with William, 1. of i 
Marquis of Northampton, to the Freheh King, about the ſame time (f), it is clearly a 
miſtake ; ſince it appears, from unexceptionable authority, that it was his ſon the Lord tranſeribes. 
On the 15th of Auguſt the ſame year, Sir Robert Dudley, one of the 
Earl's younger ſons, was ſworn one of the ſix ordinary Gentlemen of the Chamber (g) ; 
a ſhort time afterwards the Earl of Warwick was made Lord Warden of the Northern J92=- 
| Marches (h); and, on the 11th of October the ſame year, he was advanced to the 


cellor Rich, and the Lord St John, who was Preſident 
The ar- 
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gh in the King's favour; and had (5) Burnet's Hit. 
of the Reform. 
Vol. II, p · 139. 


after, procured the removal of ſome who differed in opinion from him in that and many 

He ſtood, at this time, ſo hi 
ſettled ſo firm a friendſhip with the reſt of the Lords of the Council, that nothing was 
done but by his advice or conſent; to which, therefore, we muſt attribute the releaſe of 
the Duke of Somerſet out of the Tower, and reſtoring him to ſome ſhare of 


power and 


The King was much pleaſed with this, and, being deſirous that the 
friendſhip of theſe two great men ſhould not be barely in appearance, a marriage was 
propoſed between the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Warwick and the Lady Anne Seymour, 
daughter to the Duke of Somerſet ; which, at length, was brought to bear, and, on the 
third of June, 1550, was ſolemnized in the King's preſence, who expreſſed great ſatiſ- Journal. 

The King's favour to him ſtill continued, or rather increaſed, fo 
that upon his ſurrendering the office of Lerd High- Chamberlain of England, which was 
beſtowed upon the Marquis of REY the King was pleaſed to make him Lord 


(c) Taken from 
King Edward's 


(d) pat. 4Ed. VI. 
Pp. 2. 


not only expreſſive of his Majeſty's af- Gd. 5 F. V. 


J) Sir John 


it, of Ed. VI. 
from whom it 
has been often 


(g) T. ken from 
King Edwatd's 


dig- ( Pat, 5 Ed. VI 
e nity p. 7. 


a ſteady adherence to any thing but their own intereſt, 
and if his happened at this time to concur with the true 
intereſt of his country, he was ſo much the leſs to 
blame. | | | ; 
[1] That deſerve the reader's notice] Theſe letters 
patents bear date, February 2oth, 1550, in the fourth 
of Edward VI (33), wherein the King recites, That (33)Rvmer's Fœ- 
whereas Henry VIII, late King of England, granted dera, Tom. XV. 
© to his moſt beloved Couſin and Counſellor, Charles, k 3, _ 
© late Duke of Suffolk, deceaſed ; the office of Lord 
* Steward of the Houſhoid, by the name of Great Ma- 
© ſter of the Houſhold, or the Great Maſter of the 
King's Houſhold : and, whereas, by Act of Parlia- 


ment, in May 22 Hen. VIII, it was enacted, that 


during the time the late Dake of Suffolk, and his 
wes * in the ſaid office, ſhould enjoy the ſaid 

of Lord Steward ; they ſhould be called Lord Steward 
of the King's Houſhold, as by the ſaid Act appears. 

That, attributing much to the loyalty, wiſdom, and 

virtue of his beloved Couſin and Counſellor, John, 

Earl of Warwick, &c. and having always experienced 

his conſtancy in the Chriſtian Religion, his valour in 

war, ſedition, and riots ; his friendly and faithful in- 

clination towards him, and deſiring his abode and re- 

ſidence in his Palace, and attendance on his Royal 

Perſon. By advice of his Privy-Couneil, he grants 

to the ſaid Earl of Warwick the office of Lord, or 

Great Maſter of his Houſhold for life, with all fees, 
wages, &c. as the ſaid Duke of Suffolk, Earl of 

Wiltſhire, or any Steward of the King's Houſhold, 

held, or enjoyed. And commands, that the ſaid 

Earl of Warwick, have his Letters Patent, without 

* fine or fee, great or ſmall, to his uſe to be paid.” 

At this time be was looked upon as ſo warm a Prote- 
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ſtant, that the moſt zealous Divines had recourſe to his 


favour and protection; amongſt the reſt, Dr Hooper, 

appointed about that time, Biſhop of Glouceſter, who 

ſerupled much the wearing the epiſcopal habit, and for 

whom, the Earl, out of reſpect to the tenderneſs of his 

conſcience, actually interpoſed ; but afterwards, when 

the Earl became better acquainted with the ſtate of the 

queſtion, and was made ſenſible of the conſequences 

that might follow from indulging ſuch a ſingularity in 

ſentiments, he withdrew his protection, and Dr Hooper 

was forced to ſubmit (34). On the other hand, tho' (34) Fuller's 

it is certain, that Dr Stephen Gardiner, Biſhop of Church Hit. 
Wincheſter, wrote him a letter of complement after the eee, => Gf 
fall of the Protector, yet he never ſhewed him any tt 0 
countenance, nor did he give the leaſt oppoſition to his vol. II. p. 2525 
being deprived of the rich Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, 154. 
when he knew that Archbiſhop Cranmer, conſidered it 

as a thing neceſſary to the peace of the Church (35). N 
The reader is left to judge from theſe facts, whether eee — 
he was a man wholly indifferent about religion, or a r and Strype. 
deep diſſembler, willing to do any thing that might 


either gain, or preſerve power. 
[K] Of 


(35) See the ac- 


1776 


i) pat. 5Ed.VI, 
pe 4 


(k) Burnet's Hiſt, 
of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. p · 179. 


(1) See the pro- 
ceedings againſt 
Edward Duke 
of Somerſet, in 
the 7th Vol. of 
the State-Tiials. 


(n) Fuller, Hay- 
ward, Strype. 


{ 36 Cooper's 
Chronicle, fo. 
352. 
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nity of Duke of Northumberland (i), at the ſame time that the Marquis of Dorſet was 
created Duke of Suffolk. In a few days after theſe promotions, the conſpiracy of the 
Duke of Somerſet, as it was called, broke out, being betrayed by Sir Thomas Palmer; 
the Duke, his Ducheſs, and ſeveral other perſons, were ſent priſoners to the Tower; and 
the King, being perſuaded that he had really formed a deſign to murder the Duke of Nor. 
thumberland, reſolved to leave him to the law (c). Accordingly, on the iſt of December 
he was brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-Hall, where the Duke of Northumberland, 
which was very indecent, fat as one of his Judges (/), He was acquitted of the treaſon 
but found guilty of the felony, upon a ſtatute made in the third year of that reign, re. 
ceived ſentence of death, and on the 22d of January following, was executed upon Tower. 
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hill; which many conſidered as an effect of the 
ment (m) [K J. About this time, or rather a little before, he was elected Chancellor of 


* 


[X] Of the potent Duke of Nortbumberland's reſent- 
ment.] This buſineſs of the Duke of Somerſet's death, 
is very warily related in our old chronicles, more eſpe- 
cially thoſe written neareſt the time, yet in one of theſe 
(36), we have the following account. * Sir Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, was again apprehended 
and caſt into the Tower of London, by means of Sir 
John Dudley, lately made Duke of Northumberland, 
at this time, of great authority in the realm. It was 
laid to the Duke of Somerſet's charge, that he pur- 
poſed, and went about, the death of the Duke of 
Northumberland, being one of the Privy-Council, 
and therefore. by ſtatute, was guilty both of treaſon 
and felony. Of this he was after arraigned at Weſt- 
minſter, and by his peers acquitted of treaſon, but 
condemned of felony. At this time many of the 
people rejoiced, being perſwaded, that the King's 
uncle ſhould never be put to death for felony, and 
* thereby, thought he ſhould have eſcaped : but he was 


© had again to the Tower, and there kept, until he 


(37) Hiſt. of Ed, 
VI. in the 2d 
Vol of the Com- 
pleat Hiſt. of 


England, P. 320. 
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* was brought out to his death.” Sir John Hayward, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, charges it roundly upon 
the Duke of Northumberland, as if he conſpired 
againſt the Duke of Somerſet, and not that Duke 
againſt him, he relates the matter thus (37). © The 
* Duke of Northumberland, being now inferior unto 
none of the nobility in title of honour, and ſuperior 
© to all in authority and power, could not reſtrain his 
* haughty hopes from aſpiring to an abſolute command. 


But, before he would directly level at his mark, the 


© Duke of Somerſet was thought fit to be taken away, 
© whoſe credit was ſo great with the common people, 
that although it ſufficed not to bear out any bad at- 


tempt of his own, yet, was it of force, to croſs the 


evil purpoſes of others. And now to begin the third 
act of this tragedy, ſpeeches were caſt, that he cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed King in divers countries; 
which albeit, they were known to be falſe, inſo- 
much, as the Miller's ſervant at Battle-Bridge, in 
Southwark, loſt both his ears upon a pillory for ſo 
reporting; yet, the very naming of him to be King, 
either as deſired by himſelf, or by others eſteemed 
- worthy, brought with it a diſtaſteful reliſh, apt to 
apprehend ſuſpicion to be true. After this, he was 
charged to have perſwaded divers of the nobility to 
chuſe him Protector at the next Parliament. The 
Duke being queſtioned, neither held filence as he 
might, nor conſtantly denied it, but entangled him- 
ſelf in his doubtful tale. One Whaley, a buſy-headed 
man, and dehirous to be ſet on work, gave firſt 


did ſtoutly avouch it. Herewith, Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer, a man neither loving the Duke of Somerſet, 
nor beloved of him, was brought by the Duke of 
Northumberland to the King, being in his garden. 
Here he declared, that upon St George's day laft, 
before the Duke of Somerſet, being upon a journey 
towards the North, in caſe Sir William Herbert, 
Maſter of the Horſe, had not aſſured him, that he 
ſhould receive no harm, would have raiſed the 

ple ; and that he had ſent the Lord Grey before, to 
know, who would be his friends: alſo, that the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the Earl of Pembroke, and other Lords, ſhould 
be invited to a banquet, and if they came with a 
bare company, to be ſet upon by the way; if 
ſtrongly, their heads ſhould have been cut off at the 
place of their feaſting. He declared further, that 
Sir Ralph Vane, had two thouſand men in readineſs ; 
that Sir Thomas Arundel, had aſſured the Tower; 


EY 


.* and that all the horſe of the Gendarmorie, 
© ſlain. 


potent Duke of Norrhumberland's reſent- 


Cambridge 
that Seymour and Hammond would wait __ him, 


To this, Mr Secretary Cecil added, that the 
* Duke had ſent for him, and faid, that he ſuſpected 
* ſome ill meaning againſt him, whereto Mr Secretary 
* anſwered, that if he were not in fault, he might 
* truſt to his innocency, if he were, he had nothing to 
* ſay, but to lament him. The Duke being adver- 
* tiſed of theſe informations againſt him, by ſome, 
* who had ſome regard to honeſty, did forthwith defy 
© the Secretary by his letters. Then he ſent for Sit 
* Thomas Palmer, to underſtand what he had reported 
* of him, who denied all that he had ſaid ; but by this 
hot and humourous ſtriving, he did but draw the 
© knots more faſt” We have this account afterwards 
repeated, and a little diverſified, in ſpeaking of the 
Duke's trial, ſentence, and execution. Biſhop Burnet 
ſpeaks with much more tenderneſs of this unfortunate 
nobleman ; and though he bears pretty hard every 
where upon the Duke of Northumberland, yet he does 
not venture to charge that Duke of with forging 


ould be 


any of the circumſtances of this conſpiracy (38); (38) Burnet's 


to ſay the truth, the friends of Somerſet, in the v 


Hiſt, of the Re- 


ſame breath that they charge Northumberland with formation, Vol 


bringing him by art to the block, let fall things that 
ſeemed to ſpeak quite the contrary ; for, inſtance, a 
certain author (39), delivers himſelf thus. 


II. b · 178, 179. 


The (30 Lloyd's State 


* Duke of Somerſet is trained by his enemies to ſuch Worthics,p 423, 
fears and jealouſies, as tranſport him beyond his own * 


good nature, to an attempt one morning upon the 
* Earl of Warwick, now Duke of Northumberland, a 
bed, where being received with much kindneſs, his 
heart relented, and he came off re infecha. At his 
* coming out, one of his company aſked him if he had 
done the deed ? he anſwered, no; then, ſaid he, you 
are, yourſelf undone. And indeed, it ſo fell out, 
for when all other accuſations failed, this only ſtuck 
© by him, and could not be denied, and ſo he was 
found guilty by a ſtatute of his own procurement, viz. 
* That if any ſhould attempt to kill a Priuy-Counſellor, 


* although the fadt were not done, yet it ſhould be felony, - 


and to be puniſhed with death.” This fact of Somer- 
ſet's going with an intention to murder Northumber- 
land in his chamber, is related more at large by a fo- 


reign author of the higheſt credit, who is known to 


have had his materials from the moſt knowing perſons 
in this kingdom, who might perhaps be more free in 
their communications, than they would have been in 
penning a hiſtory, for which they muſt have been ac- 
countable themſelves, if it had been publiſhed ; the 


i he fa « (40) Preſident 
reader will be eK pleaſed to ſee what he ys (49). (40) Ne, 


of his own 
„but to ranſated 


* Northumberland having drawn the chief 

his own hands, he had nothing elſe to 
remove Somerſet himſelf out of the way, towards 
whom he ſhewed ſuch a contempt, as drove 


vindication of his own authority. Somerſet therefore 
went to his houſe, under pretence of a viſit, covered 
with a coat of mail under his cloaths, and carrying 
with him, a party of men, whom he left in the next 
chamber ; but, when he was introduced in the 
© civileſt manner to Dudley, who was naked, and Iy- 
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* ing upon his bed, the good natured man repenting, 


he would not execute his deſign, and departed with- 
* out ſtriking a ſtroke.“ It is the obſervation of the 


very learned and judicious Mr Camden (41), that . 


Duke of Samerfet loft his life for a very ſmall crime, 
and that upon a nice point, ſubtilly deviſed and ma- 
Now if Doctor Fuller may be 
he will bring it 

home 


naged by his enemies. No 
admitted to explain this ſhort text, 
> 


by the Revercad 
the Dr Wilſon, 


other upon the thoughts of killing Dudley, for the Vol. U. f. 49% 


(41) Cunden' 


itannia, 


1 
Englib, — 


tion, col. 97» 
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but 
that * 


lingerin 


above two months before the King died (7). 


| home to the noble perſon whoſe article we are writing, 
(42) Chuch ſpeaking of Somerſet's accuſation (42), he ſays, 
b. 406. Here I muſt ſet John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, as a 
* tranſcendent, in a form by himſelf, being a compe- 
tent lawyer, ſon to a judge, known ſoldier, and able 
© ſtateſman, and acting againſt the Protector, in all 
© theſe his capacities. Indeed, he was the very ſoul 
of the accuſation, being all in all, and all in every 
part thereof.” It may be preſumed, that the King 
was as well informed in theſe points, as any writer 
whatever ; and it appears as well from his Journal, 
% There is a Which he kept very exactly, and very ſecretly (43), as 
count of from a private letter of his to Mr Barnaby Fitzpatrick 
ma (44), that he did not judge his uncle altogether ſo in- 
Soo an nocent, or, he was convicted without evidence. 
ft, in tat But after all can be ſaid, the reſentment of the Duke of 
Journal, Dec. 1, Northumberland, was certainly ſeen in his execution, 
1551 of not in his condemnation. ; ſince the ny might 3 
i en eaſily prevailed on to ſpare his uncle, if he 
12 — been applied to, or rather my have been drawn with 
Church Hitory, difficulty to conſent to the death of him, he had ſo lon 
conſidered as a parent. Here — ty the cruelty of 
% When he Northumberland, which was ge y remembered 
an brought pri- When his fall came, and loudly charged upon him by 
abt pri Y 
lar tothe the people (45) ; and yet it may be urged, if not in ju- 
0 ag ification, yet in excuſe, that he was not bound to re- 
kandkerchi.s ; gard his own life leſs than Somerſet did his, who, for 
bv free dippes his ſecurity, procured that act of Parliament on which 
the Duke of BE died, nor could it be well , that he ſhould 
's blood, have more pity or commiſeration for his rival in thoſe 
POI. UI. No. 149. 
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Cambridge (#),. in the room of that unfortunate Peer of whom we have been ſpeaking; (*) Hi. of c- 
what time he became High- Steward, which Dr Heylyn aſſures us he | Ho 20 
ſe two offices have never been in one perſon before or ſince, is very uncertain, (/) Eng. of the 
This great Politician had now. raiſed himſelf as high as it was poſſible, in point of dignity R<formar-p. 161. 
and of power; the aſcendancy hea4had gained over the young | 

directed him entirely at his pleaſure; and he had, with ſuch dexterity, wrought moſt of 

the great Nobility into his intereſts, and had ſo humbled and depreſſed all who ſhewed 

any diſlike to him, that he ſeemed to have all things to hope, and little to fear (p). We (2)Burner's Hiſt, 
ought, therefore, to attribute to this ſituation, and that vain pride which naturally triumphs 8% ems 
in the breaſts of ambitious men, his mean and barbarous u 
and his near relation, John, Baron of Dudley, whole eſtate being entangled by uſurers, he, 

by purchaſing aſſignments of mortgages, drew by degrees entirely into his own hands, ſo 

as at laſt to compaſs what he for many years deſired, the poſſeſſion of the antient caſtle 

of Dudley; which he not only thoroughly repaired, but added alſo a moſt noble ſtructure, 

worthy of his wealth and greatneſs, which was called the new building, adorning all parts 

of the caſtle, with the arms of the noble families from which, by his mother's ſide, he 

was deſcended, that, in ſucceeding times, it might not be taken for an acquiſition, but the 
patrimony of his family (q). This was certainly going far enough, or rather much too far; (4) Antquiies of 
yet he ventured ſtill farther, and, having deſpoiled his poor couſin of his caſtle and eſtates, V I br 
thruſt the titles of Dudley and Somerie amongſt his other baronies, leaving his unhappy 
kinſman a new and ſtrange title in their ſtead; for living, as well as he could, amongſt the 
great families in Staffordſhire and Warwickſhire, who pitied his misfortunes, he went there 
currently by the name of Lord Quondam, till, by a ſudden revolution, he became maſter 
of DudRy caſtle again, and his ſon obtained, 
ample fortune, free from all incumbrances, with a clear title. But to return to our Hiſt 
Many writers there are who inſinuate, that, from the time the Duke of Northumberland rig. 7 
and his family came to have the perſon of the King, as well as the direction of the Go- 
vernment, in their hands, the health of that young Prince 
perhaps, are no other than calumnies, ſince the decay of the King's health may, with 

great probability, be attributed to his having the meaſles and ſmall-pox in a ſhort time, 

one after the other, which could not but harraſs extreamly a conſtitution naturally tender; 

and theſe were diſeaſes which artifice or intrigue could never procure, though they might 

have afforded a better colour to bad deſigns, if ſuch had been really entertained, than a 
conſumption which followed them (s). It does not indeed appear, that the (+) See the e- 
Duke of Northumberland had any cauſe to ſuſpect the loſs of his power while that King Kun n 


p. 128, 


King was ſo great, that he 


tion, Vol. II. i 


ſage of the head of his family, e. 176. 


Vol. I. p. 423» 


out of the forfeiture of this potent Duke, an 


„ (r) Dugdale's Ba- 
p. 216, 


began to decline; but theſe, 


King's ſickneſs. 


lived, nor did he ſeem to fear it; but, when he diſcerned his Majeſty's health to decline »t large in Bur- 
apace, it was very natural for him to conſider how he might render himſelf and his familiß Ie 
ſafe. This appears plainly, from the hurry with which the marriage was concluded be- Wh 
tween the Lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, and his fourth ſon 
Lord Guildford Dydley, which was celebrated in the month of May, 1553, that is, not 


We may however ſuppoſe that he had, for (9 Stowe's An- 


ſome time, been contriving in his mind that plan, for the diſpoſal of the Kingdom, which 2. P. 60g. 
he carried afterwards into execution [ LJ. In the Parliament held a little before the King's 
death, the Duke of Northumberland procured a conſiderable ſupply to be granted, and, 


in 


un PPY circumſtances, than Somerſet, when Protector, 


ha 
had for his own brother. 
(L] Which be carried afterwards into execution.) 
We are told by Sir John Hayward, that after the crea- 


tion of the Marquis of Dorſet, and the Earl of War- 


wick, Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, and 
other protnotions and alterations made at court (46), (46) Hift. of 
there followed ſomewhat of ſtill greater conſequence, Ed. vi. in the 
which he introduces thus: And which was the ac- 2d Vol. of the 
* compliſhment of miſchief, Sir Robert Dudley, one Compleat Hitt, 
aof the Duke of Northumberland's ſons, a true heir, w — 
* both of his hate againſt perſons of the Nobility, and fr 
© his cunning to difſemble the ſame, was ſworn one of 7 
* the fix ordinary gentlemen. He was afterwards, for | 
© luſt and cruelty, a monſter of the Court, as apt to 
© hate, ſo a moſt ſure execationer of his hate; yet, 
rather by practice, than open dealing, as wanting 
rather courage than wit. Afﬀter his entertainment 
into a place of ſo near ſervice, the King enjoyed his 
* health not long.” Aſter laying this foundation, he 
takes it for granted in ſeveral ges in the ſubſequent 
part of his work, that the King was poiſoned by the 
procurement of the Duke of Northumberland ; yet the 
reverend Mr Strype cenſures him for writing ſo poſi- 
tively without authorities, and not without reaſon. 
His very introduction is ill grounded; for, as the King 
— us himſelf, * Robert 2 — {worn one © 

is gentlemen in ordinary, Auguſt 15th, 1851 (47), King Ed- 
and the promotions of which, Sir John Heywand hes * pn fur 
this a 1 were in the October following, it under that date. 

20 was 


1778 


)Barnet's Hiſt. 
of the Reforma- 
tion, Vol. IL 
p- 195 
Stowe's Annals, 
P · 609. 
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mble of that act, a direkt cenſure of the Dole ef Sonerſer's advainiltraiion'4 


and, having wiſely anſwered his purpoſes by this ſingle mea ſure, diſſolved that Purlmerm 


immediately (u). He then appl 


ied himſelf to the King, and ſhewed him the neceſty of 


ſettingher afide, from the danger the Proteſtant religion would be in, if the Lady Mary, ſhould 
ſucceed him; in which, from the piety of that young Prince, he met with no great difficulty. 


Biſho 
his ſiſter Elizabeth, who had been al 


Burnet ſays, he did not well underſtand how the King was prevailed upon to paſs by 
ways much in his favour (w); perhaps he migkt 
e 


(w) Hit. of the be told, that it was, impoſſible to aſſign any reaſons for diſinheriring one ſiſter, that migh 

not alſo be applied for the other; ſo that there was a neceſſity of depriving both, or neither. 
Yet, when this was done, there was another difficulty in the way. The Ducheſs of Suf. 
folk was the next heir, and ſhe might have ſons, and, therefore, to bar theſe in favour 
of Lady Jane Dudley ſeemed to be unnatural, as well as illegal; the Ducheſs herſelf con- 
tributed, as far as in her lay, to remove this obſtacle, by devolving her right upon her 
daughter, even if ſhe had male iffue ; which fatisfied the King, who was but in the fix 
teenth year of his age, and might not therefore perceive the tallacy of refigning not only 
her own claim, but that of thoſe who might defcend from her, which ſhe could not poſe 
fibly have power to do (x). The King's conſent being obtained, the next point was to 
procure a proper inſtrument to be drawn by the Judges; in doing which the Duke of 
Northumberland made uſe of threats as well as promiſes, and when done at laſt, it was 


R eformation * 
Vol. II. p. 222. 


(x) This appears 
from the inſtru- 
ment for efta- 

bliſhing the Lady 


ler's Church 
Hiftory, 


(48) Burnet's 
Hift. of the Re- 


format. Vol, II. 


p. 224. 


49) Hiſt, of 
VI. in the 
ad Vol. of Com- 


pleat Hüft. p. 3a). 


(50) Hiſt. of the 
Reformation, 
Vol. II. p. 223. 


in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhewed it to be illegal in their own opinions ()) IMI. Af 


was in the month of April 15 5 2, that the King had the 


meaſles and the ſmall- pox, and his health did not 
begin to deeline till ſome time aſterwards, ſo that 
there is great impropriety in ſaying, that after his 
coming into a place ſo near him, the King enjoyed his 
health not long. All the reſt of our hiſtorians 
very doubtfully of the King's death, chiefly from a 
| indiſcretion, which was the putting him into the 
nds of a woman, after the Phyſicians began to doubt 
whether he could be ſaved by their {kill ; from which 
time it is certain, that he did grow worſe, and ſo the 
Phyſicians were called in again (48) ; yet there are 
many who will hardly take this for a teſtimony of his 
being poiſoned, though Sir John Hayward, ſays, fe 
was a ſcboolmiſtreſ well inſtracted for the purpoſe (49), 
but will-rather conceive, that the Duke of Northum- 
berland conſented to this, in hopes of faving the King's 
life ; which, if he was a ſound politician, he muſt have 
conſidered, as of greater conſequence to him, than to 
any other man in the kingdom. But be this as it 
will, there is no ſort of proof, that the Duke took 
ſuch early care as he might have done for his family, 
if he had any foreſight of the King's death; but his 
doing things as he did in a hurry, ſeems to ſhew quite 
the contrary, and indeed, there is a letter of his to Sir 
William Cecil, which looks as if he had deceived him- 
ſelf much in this particular, and entertained hopes of 
the King's recovery, after they were loſt by others. 
Yet it cannot be conceived, that while the whole 
nation was alarmed by the King's ſickneſs, the Duke 
mould be wholly unconcerned as to the event, which 
is the reaſon — it's being ſaid in the text, that he 
might have digeſted in his mind that ſcheme of the 


ſucceſſion, ſome time before he mentioned it to the 
it as a dangerous under- 


King ; and that looking * 
taking, and his laſt ſhift, he delayed it till the neceſſity 
became pre 


(M] 2 55 Seaued it to be illegal in their own 


opinions.) The full narrative of this whole important 
tranſaction, and of the Duke of Ea 4 be- 
haviour therein, is thus briefly and clearly delivered by 
Biſhop Burnet (50). On the 11th of June, ſays he, 
Montague, that was chief Juſtice of the Common- 
© Pleas, and Baker and Bromley, two Judges, with 
the King's Attorney and Sollicitor, were commanded 
to come to Council. There they found the King with 
* ſome Privy-Counſellors about him. The King told 
them, he did now apprehend the danger the * 
dom might be in, if, upon his death, his ſiſter Mary 
* ſhould ſucceed, who might marry a ſtranger, and fo 
change the laws and the religion of the realm; ſo he 
* ordered ſome articles to be read to them, of the way 
in which be would have the crown to deſcend. They 
* gbjefted, that the Act of Succeſſion, being an act of 
« Parliament, could not be taken: away by any ſuch de- 
vice: yet the King required them to take the ar- 
* ticles, and draw a book according to them : they 
«* aſked a little time to confider of it. So having 
* examined the ſtatute of the firſt year of this reign, con- 


this 


cerning treaſons, they found that it was treaſon, not 
only after the King's death, but even in dis life, to 
to change the ſucceſſion. Secretary Petre, in the 
mean while preſſed them to make haſte: when they 
came again to the Council, they declared they coald 
not do any thing, for it was treaſon, and all the 
Lords ſhould be guilty of treaſon, if they went on in 
* it. Upon which, the Duke of Northumberland, 
who was not then in the Council-Chamber ; being, 
* adyertiſed of this, came in great fury, calling Mon- 
© tague A tray tor, and threatned all the Judges, fo that 


* they thought he would have beaten them. But the 


Judges ſtood to their opinion. They were again ſent 
for, and came with Goſnald added to them, on the 
© r5th'of June. The King was preſent, and he ſame- 
© what ſharply aſked them, why they had not 


© the book as he had ordered them? they anſwered, 


That whatever they did, would be of no force with- 
out a Parliament. The King ſaid, he intended to 
© have one ſhortly. Then —_ pr that 
it might be delayed till the Parliament met. But 
the King ſaid, he would have it firſt done, and then 


« ratified in Parliament, and therefore, he required 


them on their. allegiance, to go about it, and ſome 
« Counſellors told them, that if they refuſed to obey, 
that they were traytors. This put them in a great con- 
« ſternation ; and old Montague thinking it could not 
be treaſon whatever they did in this matter while the 
King lived, and at worſt, that a pardon under the 
« Great-Seal would ſecure. him, conſented to ſet about 
« it, if he might have a commiſſion, requiring him to 
do it, and a pardon under the Great-Seal when it 
« was done. Both theſe being granted him, he was 
« ſatisfied. The other Judges being aſked, if they 
« would concur, did all agree, being overcome with 
« fear, except Goſnald, who ſtill refuſed to do it. 
But he alſo being ſorely threatned, both by the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the Earl of Shrewſ- 
« bury, conſented to it the next day. So they put the 
« entail! of the crown, in form of law, and brought it 
to the Lord Chancellor, to put the ſeal to it. ne 
« were all required to ſet their hands to it; but, both 
Goſnald — Hales refuſed. Vet the former was 
wrought on to do it, but the latter, though a moſt 
« ſteady and zealous man for the Reformation, would 
upon no conſideration yield to it: after, that the 
Lord Chancellor for his ſecurity, deſired that all the 
« Counſellors might ſet their hands to it, which was 
done on the 21ſt of Jane, by thirty - three of them, 
« it is like, including the Judges in the number. But 
© Cranmer, as he came ſeldom to Council after the 
Duke of Somerſet's fall, ſo he was that day abſent 
on deſign. Cecil, in a relation which he made one 
« write of this tranſaction for clearing himſelf, after- 
« wards, ſays, that when he had heard Goſnald and 
© Hales declare how much it was againſt law, be re- 
« fuſed to ſet his hand * k 0s and 
only figned it as a witneſs to the King's tion. 
ut Cranmer ſtiſl refuſed to do it, ther they bad a 
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this eime-Indeal. the Duke, cicher' from the burty of his paſſions, the fear he had of what 
9 the hanghtineſs ariſing from a ſeries of good fortune which 
ſo long continued, began to loſe much of his former gentleneſs and affability, as he 
ſhewed himſelf amazingly rapacious in the grants which he obtained from a King, whoſe age, 
excluſive of his fickneſs, made it indecent at leaſt, if not illegal, to accept ſuch mighty 
bounties, the worth of which he could never be preſumed. to know, from his giving them 
thus laviſhly away, The Duke was nolefs careful in drawing to himſelf as much power, and 
diffuſing his intereſt as wide as poſlible ; ſo that whatever happened he might not want a 
retreat, or find his ſchemes'in danger of being broken through an oppoſition by the diſ- 
contented Nobility, in which ſchemes, notwithſtanding their difficulty, he ſucceeded to 
his wiſh, his eſtate being enlarged, and his offices multiplied, beyond agg thing that had 
in former times been beſtowed upon any ſubject (2) [N]. The Lettedifi for diſ- (=) See this at 
poſing of the Crown were ſigned by King Edward on the 21ſt of Ju + and on the *in che note. 
6th of July that Monarch expired, expreſſing to the laft great ſatisfaCtiong is the proviſion („) burner: Rif. 
he had made for the fecurity of the Proteſtant Religion, and the hapMneſs of his peo- of the Reforma- 
plc (5). It is faid, that the Duke of Northumberland was very deſirous of concealing the 3%. 


ing's death. for ſome time, but. this being found impoſſible, he carried his daughter-in- * 
law, the Lady Jane, from Durham-Houſe to the Tower for the greater ſecurity, and on (0 Faller 


Church Hiſtory, 


the 1oth of July proclaimed her Queen (c); the Council alſo wrote to Lady Mary re- ce. xvi. p. 425; 
iring her ſubmiſſion, but they were very ſoon informed that ſhe was retired into Nor- : 
Pik, where many of the Nobility, and multitudes of people, reſorted to her (4). It was (tog? Aa- 


nals, p.- 610. 


then reſolved to ſend forces againſt her under the command of the Duke of Suffolk, but 


Council earneſtly preſſed the Duke of Northumberland to go in perſon, to which he was 4% Val. l. 


little inclined, as doubting their fidelity. He fignified as much in the ſpeech he made at p. 233. 
taking his leave, and was anſwered with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that men could give; the 

Earl of Arundel particularly told him, he was ſorry it was not his chance to go with him, 

in whoſe preſence he could find in his heart to ſpend his blood even at his feet (e). On (+) Stowe's An- 
the 14th of July the Duke, accompanied by the Marquis of Northampton, the Lord = p. 610,61. 
Grey, and others, marched through Biſhopſgate with two thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand 

foot; but, as they rode through Shoreditch, he could not forbear ſaying to the Lord 


Grey, The people preſs to ſee us, but not one ſays God ſpeed «s (F). His activity and courage, %) Ieylin's 


though he advanced to St Edmund's-Bury in Suffolk, yet finding his troops diminiſh, the 
people little affected to him, and no ſupplies coming from London, though he had wrote 
to the Lords in the moſt preſſing terms, he retired back again to Cambridge (g). In the (g Bornet - Hitt. 


effected it, under pretence of going to the Earl of Pembroke's houſe at Baynard's Caſtle, 2 23% 
to give audience to the foreign Ambaſſadors. This was on the 19th of the ſame month, 
and the firſt thing they did when they came there, was to ſend for the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Sheriffs, whom they accompanied to Cheapſide, and there Garter King at 
Arms proclaimed Queen Mary; the Earl of Arundel, and Lord Paget, went the ſame 

| night 


* ſigned it, and ſaid he would never conſent to the diſ- England, towards Scotland, namely, of the Eaſt, 
* inheriting of the daughters of his late maſter. Many *© Weſt, and middle Marches. Which were ſcarcely 
* conſultations were had to perſwade him to it. But before, put into one man's hand (except the Marquis 
he could not be prevailed on, till the King himſelf of et immediately before him) and he to ap- 
* ſet on him, who uſed many arguments from the point his deputy-wardens. And his patent was. 
danger religion would otherwiſe be in, together with ordered to be drawn in the moſt large and 
other perſwaſions ; ſo that by his reaſons, or rather * comprehenſive manner, endowing him with as much 
* importunities, at laſt ke brought him to it.” © authority, power, pre-eminence, commodity, and 
[N] Been beflowed upon any ſubjedt.] If all the in- liberty, as any before him had enjoyed, from Ri- 
ſtances that might be alled this, were carefully * chard the ſecond's time, to Henry the eighth, as 
collected, they would ſwell this note very much beyond the warrant ran. Beſides theſe things in the North, 
it's proper bounds ; and therefore, it ſhall ſuffice to * he obtained of the King, great and ſpreading de- 
alledge „the teſtimony of the induſtrious Strype, means in Somerſetſhire, Warwick, and Woreeſter- 
who, though in other places he has diſtinctly confidered * ſhire, and many other counties. So that by this 
them, thus ſums up the matter at once, ſpeaking of the * time, the Duke had prodigiouſly enriched himſelf, 
(iStrpe's Me- Duke's ſtate and condition, in the year 1553 (51). and made himſelf formidably great, by lands and 


— Vol. II. Dudley” the great Dyke of Northumberland, now lordſhips, honours and offices, caſtles and places 
; * bore all the ſway at Court, and, in effect, did what he of upon bim by the King, by whom 
* liſted. This year, beſides the County Palatine of it to deny him any thing he aſked. 
Durham, the honour and power of which was like He ſtrengthened his alſo, by raiſing 
* to fall to him; the King gave him Bernard's Caſtle * bi friends upon the King's coſt, as more (52) This was 
there, with very great additions of lands and lordſhips * eſpecially the Lord Clinton, and Sir John Gates, only by his fa- 
in that county, and in Northumberland, Weſtmore- and his brother, Sir Andrews Dudley, Maſter of 8 4 
* land, and York, or any otherwhere in the Biſhoprick the Wardrobe, and taken into the order of the Norchümber 
* of Durham for life. He had alſo granted to him, * Garterz and his own ſons, John, raiſed to the land. 
* the manor of Feckenham, Bromeſgrove, King's Nor- degree of Earl of Warwick, and maſter of the | 
* ton in 'Worceſterſhire, with many other lands. * — horſe (52) z Sir Robert Dudley made & (53) He was 4 
* The before, he was made Chief Steward of (53), and the King's Carver, and Guildford 1 by 
*. the — 4K — and of all the King's Dudley, whom the Duke was now marrying to one che 2" che 
* lordſhip in Ho and Cottingham in the faid of the royal blood, vis. the Lady Jane, eldeff Duke's ſons 
The year before that, he was conſtituted daughter of the Duke of were. 


county. + Suffolk,” wert. 
* General Warden, or Keeper of the Marches of | "6 | 


Queen Jane, as ſhe was then ſtiled, would by no means part with her father, and the (4) Burner, Hitt. 


for which he had been ſo famous, ſeemed, from this time, to have deſerted him; for fi. of de Re- 


ſor mation, p. 16 t. 


mean time the Council thought ef nothing but how to get out of the Tower, and at laſt rr 


—— 
= 


15850 


(50 Heylin's Hiſt. 


of the Reſorma- 


tion, p. 164. 


ci) Stowe's An- 


nals, P · 612, 


ception, that all men ſhould go whither they would. Whereupon they who guarded him and 


(* Burnet's Hiſt. 
of the Reforma- 
tion, Vol. II. 


P. 239 
Stowe s Annals, 
p · 612. : 


(1) Hollinſhed 
and Speed, 


(m) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol, III. 
P · 21, 22, 


„ Burnet's Hiſt. 


of the Reforma- 


tion, Vol. II. 
F 243 · 

Sto we's Annals, 
nals, p. 614. 


0e Hollinſhed, 
towe, and 


Speed. 


{p) Book of 
Martyrs, Vol. 
III. p. 12, 13+ 
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night poſt td pay their duty to her (H. The Duke of Northumberland bah abe ice bf 


on the 20th, and about five in the afternoon the fame day, eauſed her to be — 
at Cambridge, throwing up his cap and crying, God ſave Queen Mary / with how mdch 
joy and fincerity may be eafily imagined (i); about an hour afterwards came letters from 
the Council to the Duke of — 2 by one of the Heralds, requiring him to 
diſband his forces, upon receiving which the Duke gave leave to every man to departꝭ and 
ſoon after he was arreſted in King's- college by Stegge, Serjeant at Arms; but other Ietters 
coming from the Council, that all men ſhould go each his way, the Duke ſaid to thofe that 
kept him, Ze do me wrong io withdraw my liberty, ſee ye not the Councils letters, without ex- 


the other Noblemen, ſet them at liberty, and fo they contigued for that night, and the Eat! 
of Warwick, the Duke of Northumberland's fon, was ready in the morning to have rode 
away, at which time the Earl of Arundel came from the Queen to the Duke into his 
chamber, who, when he ſaw him, ſaid, For the love of God confider, I babe dom nothing 
but by the conſent of you, and all the whole Council, My Lord, replied the Earl of Arundet, 
Jam ſent hither by the Queen's Majeſty, and in ber name I arreſt you. I obey it, ſaid the 
Duke, I beſeech you, my Lord of Arundel, uſe mercy towards me, knowing the coſe as it is, 
My Lord, anſwered the Earl, you ſhould have ſought for mercy ſooner, I muſt do according to 
my commandment. And thereupon committed the charge of him, and of others, to the 
guard, and Gentlemen that ſtood by (c). The 25th of July, the Duke, with the reſt, 
were brought to the Tower of London, under the conduct of Henry Earbiof Arundel, 
with a body of light horſemen (1). On Friday the 18th of Auguſt he was arraigned, 
a great ſcaffold being ſet up in Weſtminſter-Hall, with John, Earl of Warwick, his ſon 
and heir, and William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, before Thomas Duke of Nor- 
folk, High-Steward of England on that occaſion. As to his behaviour at his trial, which 
was equally modeſt and decent, ſome particulars of it will be mentioned in the notes (mY 
[O]). After his condemnation he was carried back to the Tower, where he remained à 
cloſe priſoner, Monday, the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, was the day fixed for His execution, 
when a vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled upon Tower-Hill, alt the ufual' preparations 
being made, and the executioner ready; but, after waiting ſome hours; the people were 
ordered to depart. This delay was to afford time for his making an open ſhew of the 
change of his religion, ſince that very day, in the prefence of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
as well as ſome of the Privy-Council, he heard maſs in the Tower (n). The next day he 
was actually brought out to ſuffer death, on the fame ſcaffold, on 'Tower- Hill, where he 
made a very long ſpeech to the people; of which there remains nothing but what relates 
to his religion, which he not only profeſſed to be then that of the Church of Rome, but 
that it had been always ſo, taking upon himſelf the odious character of a hypocrite in 
the ſight of God, as well as a diſſembler with men (e). John Fox affirms, that he had a 
promiſe of pardon even if his head was upon the block, if he would recant and hear 
maſs (p); and ſome have believed that he entertained ſuch a hope to the laſt, from a 


paſſage in his ſpeech [P]. However that may be, it is allowed that 


[0] Will be mentioned in the notes] The indict- 


ment having been read, containing a charge againſt him 
of high-treafon. The Duke of Northumberlard, with 


great reverence towards the Judges, proteſted his faith 


{54) Stowe's An- 


nals, p. 614. 


and allegiance to the 
22 to have offended, and ſaid he meant not to 
peak any thing in defence of his acts, · but requeſted to 


underſtand the opinion of che court in two points (5 4): 


Firſt, Whether a man doing any act by the autho- 


rity of the Prince's Council, and by warrant of the 
Great Seal of England, and doing nothing without the 
ſame, might be charged with treaſon for any thing he 
might do by warrant thereof. 

Secondly, Whether any ſuch perſons as were equally 
culpable in that crime, and thoſe by whole letters and 
commandments he was directed in all his doings, might 
be his judges, or paſs upon his trial as his Peers? | 

To which it was anſwered: That the Great-Seal 
which he had for his warrant, was not the Seal of 
the lawful Queen of the realm, nor paſſed by autho- 
« rity, but the Seal of an uſurper, and therefore could 
be no warrant to him, And that if any were as 
deeply to be touched in the caſe as himſelf, yet fo 
long as no attainder was of record againſt them, they 
were perſons able in law to paſs on any trial, and not 
to be challenged but at the Prince's pleaſure.” After 
which anſwer the Duke uſed few words, but confeſſed 
the indictment; by whoſe example the other priſoners 
zrraigued with him did the like, and thereupon had 
judgment. The Duke, on receiving his ſentence, ſaid : 
] beſeech you, my Lords, all to be humble ſuitors to 
* the Queen's Majeſty, and to grant me four requeſts : 
* Fir, That I may have that death which Noblemen 


Queen, whom he confeſſed 


me. b 
5) © Good people, all you that be here preſent to ſee (5% 154. 1.615, 


and moſt juſtly am condemned to die by Law. And 


he behaved. with 
F-; becoming 


© have had in times paſt, and not the other, Seconaly, 
That her Majeſty will be gracious to my children, 
which may hereafter do good ſervice, conſidering 
that they went by my commandment, who am their 
father, and not of their own free wills. Thirdly, 
That I may have appointed to me ſome learned men 
for the inſtruction — quiet of my conſcience. And 
« fourthly, That ſhe will ſend two of the Council to 
commune with me, to whom I will declare ſuch 
matters as ſhall be expedient for her and the com- 
* monwealth. And thus I beſeech you all to pray for 


LP] From a paſſage in his ſpeech.) Several authors 
agree in affirming that he made a long ſpeech at the 
time of his death, and we have reaſon to regret that 
only a part of it is Preſerved, which is what follows : 


me die, though my death be odious and horrible to 
© the fleſh, yet I pray you judge the beſt in God's 
works, for he doth all for the beſt. And as for me 
© I am a wretched ſinner, and have deſerved to die, 


yet this act whereof I die was not altogether of me, 
but I was procured and induced thereunto by others ; 
I was I ſay induced thereunto by others. Howbeit, 
God forbid that I ſhould name any man unto you, 
* I will name no man unto you, and therefore I be- 
* ſeech you look not for it. I, ſor my part,” forgive 
all men, and pray God alſo to forgive them, and:af 
] have offended any of you here, I pray jou and all 
the world to forgive me, and. moſt; chiefly I deſire 
* forgiveneſs of the — In Highneſs, whom I have 
* mokt grieviquſly offended. And I pray you A — 
> - 2 


bid. p. 615 


le) Dr Nich. 
Kath, 


166) Heylin's 

Mit, of the Pe- 
ſemution of the 
Charch of Eng- 
brd, p. 189. 


* 
, _—_ 2 

« ©. E. 4 
v7 
* 
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ing, and then kneeled down, fa 


putting off his damaſſc gown when he had done ſpeak- 
ying, to them that were about him, I beſeeth. you all 10 
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| becoming courage and compoſure, 


Las ESA EL 


a 


bear me witneſs that 1 die in the ius Catholick faith, and then faid the Pfalms of Miſerere, 


and. De profundis, his Pater 


vater, and ſix of the firſt verſes of the Pſalm, In te Domine 


ſperavi, ending with this verſe, Into #hy bands, O Lord, I commend my ſpirit, And when 
he had thus ended his prayers, the Executioner aſked him forgiveneſs, to whom he ſaid, 


T1 forgive thee with all my heart, do thy part without fear. 


And bowing towards the block, 


he ſaid, I have deſerved a thouſand deaths ; then laid his head on the block, and was be- 
headed ; whoſe body, with the head, was buried in the Tower by the body of Edward 
Duke of Somerſet, ſo that there lie between the high altar in St Peter's church, two 


Dukes between two Queens, viz, 
headed (q). Such was the end of this 


Queen Anne and 


Queen Catherine, all four be- 


potent Nobleman, who, with the title of a Duke, 


exerciſed, for ſome time, a power little inferior to that of a King, in the fifty-firft, or at 
moſt in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, one differently repreſented by our Hiſtorians [.]. 
| Wy | | but 


— 


* witneſs for me, that I depart in perfect love and 
charity with all the world, and that you will aſſiſt me 
with your prayers at the hour of death. ——— 
And here I do proteſt unto you, good people, moſt 
« earneſtly, even from the bottom of my heart, that 
this which L have ſpoken is of myſelf, not being re- 
* quired nor moved thereunto by any man, nor by any 
« flattery or hope of life; and I take witneſs of my Lord 
© of Worceſter (*) here, mine old friend and ghoſtly 
father, that he found me in this mind and opinion 
when he came to me, but I have declared this only 


and love that I bear to my natural country. I could, 
good people, rehearſe much more even by expe- 
rience, that I have of this evil that hath happened 
to this realm by theſe occaſions, but you know -I 
have another thing to do, whereunto I muſt prepare 
me, for the time draweth away. And now I be- 
ſeech the Queen's Highneſs to forgive me mine 0:- 
fences againſt her Majeſty, whereof I have a ſingular 
hope, foraſmuch as ſhe has already extended her 

odneſs and clemency ſo far upon me, that whereas 


ther trial, have put me to moſt vile and cruel death, 
by hanging, drawing, and quartering, foraſmuch as 
J was in the field in arms againſt her Majeſty. Her 


ſuffered me to be brought to my judgment, and to 
have my trial by law, where I was moſt juſtly con- 
demned. And her Highneſs hath now alſo ex- 
tended her mercy and clemency upon me, for the 
manner and kind of my death. And therefore my 
hope is, that her Grace, of her goodneſs, will remit 
all the reſt of her indignation and diſpleaſure towards 
me, which I beſeech you all moſt heartily to pray 
for, and that it may pleaſe God long to preſerve her 
Majeſty, to reign over you in much honour and feli- 
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* city. 
this ſpeech of the Duke implies any perſuaſion of par- 
don, but quite the contrary ; he recapitulates thoſe in- 
ſtances of juſtice and kindneſs, which he would have 
the people believe, he, in his own opinion, had re- 
ceived from the Queen, and from thence infers, that 


her Majeſty would retain no reſentment againſt him 


after he was dead, and conſequently would not proceed 
againſt his family, of which many were obnoxious to 
her juſtice, and all of them to her ſuſpicions, If, 
therefore, any promiſes were made to him, it is more 


likely that they ſhould relate to his children, and his 


brother, in favour of whom he might poſſibly reſolve 
» as he lived, like a Courtier, as he evidently 
id. 5 
[I One differently repreſented by our Hiftorians. | 
We have the following charafter of this great man, 
drawn by the hand of a famous Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
rian (56). * Such was the end of this great perſon, 
* the firſt Earl of Warwick, and the laſt Duke of Nor- 
thumberland of this name and family. By birth he 
was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Edmund Sutton, alia: Dud- 
ley, who, together with Sir Richard Empſon, were 
the chief inftruments and promoters under Henry VII 
for putting the penal laws in execution, to the great 
grievance and oppreſſion of all ſorts of ſubjects. For 
which, and other offences of a higher nature, they 
2 88 to the fury 0 the —_ peo- 
ple, by King Henry VIII, which poſſibly might 
make him Gay A vindictive mind — the 
VO IL. III. No. CL. 


upon mine own mind and affection, and for the zeal 


e might forthwith, without judgment, or any far- 


* nevertheleſs, of her moſt merciful goodneſs, 


I muſt confeſs it does not appear to me, that 


* King's children, and prompt him to the diſinheriting 
of all his progeny. Firſt trained up (as his father had 
* alſo been before him) in the ſtudy of the Common 
Laws, which made him cunning enough to pick 
holes in any man's eſtate, to find ways by which to 
bring their lives in danger. But finding that the long 
* ſword was of more eſtimation than the long robe in 
* the time of that King, he put himſelf forward on all 
actions wherein honour was to be acquired, in which 
he gave ſuch teſtimony of his judgment and valour, 
that he gained much on the affections of his Prince, 
* by whom he was created Viſcount L'Iſle, on the 
* 15th of March, anno 1541, inſtalled Knight of the 
* Garter in 1543, and made Lord Admiral of England. 
* Employed in many aQtions againſt the Scots, he came 
off always with ſucceſs and victory, and having ſaid 
* this, we have ſaid all that was accounted either 

* or commendable in the whole courſe of his life. 
* Being advanced unto the title of Earl of Warwick by 
King Edward VI, he thought himſelf in a capacity 
6 
6 
. 
= 


cf making Queens, as well as Richard Nevil (one of 
his predeceſſors in that title) had been for ſetting up 
and depoſing Kings ; and they both periſhed under the 
ambition of thoſe proud attempts. Puniſhed as Ne- 
vil alſo was, in having no iſſue male remaining to 
preſerve his name. For though he had fix ſons, all 
of them living to be men, and all of them to be mar- 
ried men, yet they went all childleſs to the grave, I 
mean, as to the having of lawful iſſue, as if the curſe 
of Jeconijah had been laid upon them. With him 
died alſo the proud title of Duke of Northumberland, 
never aſpired to by the Piercies, though men of emi- 


* 
'T 2. 


(4) Stowe's An» 
nals, p · 615. 


© nent nobility.” The reader may compare this with 


the following ſketch of his charaQer by Biſhop Burnet, 
than whom no man could be better acquainted with 
the Hiſtory of thoſe times (57). * Thus died the am- 
* bitions Duke of Northumberland. He had been, in 
the former parts of his life, a great Captain, and had 
the reputation of a very wiſe man: he was generally 
* ſucceſsful, and they that are ſo, are always eſteemed 
* wiſe. He was an extraordinary man in a lower ſize, 

but' had forgot himſelf much when he was raiſed 

higher, in which his mind ſeemed more exalted than 

his fortunes. But as he was tranſported by his rage 


and revenge out of meaſure, ſo he was as ſervile and 


o 

> 

mean in his ſubmiſſions. Fox, it ſeems, was in- 
formed, that he had hopes given him of his life, if 
he ſhould declare himſelf of the Popiſh religion, even 
though his head were laid on the block; but which 
way ſoever he made that declaration, either to get 
his life by it, or that he had really been always what 
6 
c 


very little, either in his life, or at his death. 

whether he did any thing to haſten the King's death, 
I do not find it was at all enquired after. Only thoſe 
who confider how much guilt diſorders all people, 
and that they have a black cloud over their minds, 
which appears either in the violence of rage, or the 
abjectneſs of fear, did find fo great a change in his de- 
portment in theſe laſt paſſages of his life, from what 
was in the former parts of it, that they could not but 
think there was ſome extraordinary thing within him, 


he now profeſſed, it argues that he regarded —_— 
t, 


from whence it flowed.” We may well ſuppoſe, that 
ſome ſhining qualities were very conſpicuous in this un- 
fortunate 


ever had, at the cloſe of his moſt virulent invective a- 
* the Earl of Leiceſter, has theſe words, 
20 I which 


, fince the greateſt enemy his family 


(57) Hiſt. of the 


Reformation, 


Vol, II, p · 2444 


p S. 
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but of whom it may be truly ſaid, that though even his enemies could not deny the 


(r) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. III. 
p. 34. 
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had many great, anq ſome good, qualities, yet the heſt friends to his me 
feſs, they were much overballanced by his vices. His relict, Jane, Ducheſs of Nerthum. 
berland, was a Lady of great piety and virtue, of whom therefore we ſhall give a ſhort 
account in a note [R]. His brother, Sir Andrews Dudley, Knight of the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter, fell under the ſame condemnation with himſelf, but, through the 
clemency of Queen Mary, his life was ſpared ; fame particulars of which the reader will 
find at the bottom of the page [S]. . This great Duke had alſo a numerous iſſue, viz, 
eight ſons and five daughters, of whom ſome went before him to the grave, others ſur- 
vived, and lived to ſee a great change in their fortunes ; we ſhall likewiſe give a ſuccinct 
account of them, for the reader's ſatisfaction [T J. It may not be amiſs to remember 
here, that Sir John Sutton, Baron of Dudley, was taken into the new Queen's favour, 
though he did not live to enjoy it long, dying in leſs than a month after the great Duke 
his couſin, and, by the Queen's ſpecial command, was, on the 21ſt of September 1554, 
buried with great pomp and ceremony at Weſtminſter, the Heralds attending at his fu- 
neral, when his ſtile and titles were publickly proclaimed (r). His ſon Edward Sutton, 


Lord: Dudley, received ſtill higher marks of her Royal beneficence, ſince, by her Letters 


Parents, ſhe reſtored to him and the heirs of his body all the manors of Horburne and 


Smethwick, with the advowlſon of the church of Horburne in the county of Stafford; as 


(s) Pat. 1 & 25. 
& M. 


(58) Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth, 
Pe. 1 78. 


(59) Catalogue 
of Nobility, by 
Ralph Bro Kk, 
p. 149, 150. 


(6c) Baronage, 
Vol. II. Pp. 219. 


(51) Weever's 
Funeral Monu- 
ments, in his 
Cat, of Heralds, 


while children. 


alfo the whole priory of Dudlcy, and the tithes of Norfield and Sedgeley, with divers 
meſſuages and lands, parcel of the poſſeſſions belonging to the ſame priory, then in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown by the attainder of John, Duke of Northumberland (s). This Lord 
taking to wife Catherine, the daughter of Sir John Bridges, Lord Chandos of Sudeley, 
one of the Ladies in ordinary attending on the Queen, ſhe granted to him, and to the 
heirs of their two bodies, the lordſhips of Sedgeley, Himley, and Swinford, with the 


parks of Etinſnall, Sedgeley, and Himley ; the hays, foreſts, and chaces, of Aſhwood 
and Chaſpell, with all the land called Willingſworth, and divers other lands and tenements 


| | | | | | in 
which falling from him are very remarkable (58). was a very good one; for her uncle Henry Guilford 
In his father, no doubt, there were to be ſeen many 
excellent good parts, if they had been joined with 
faith, honeſty, moderation, and loyalty. For all the 
* world knows that he was very wiſe, valiant, magna- 
* nimous, liberal, and affured friendly where he once 
«* promiſed, of all which virtues, my Lord his ſon hath 
neither ſhew nor ſhadow.” That he was a good 
.maſter, and that he had a ſervant in whom the memory 
of paſt favours out-lived the Duke, as well as his 
fortunes, will appear from the following paſſage, re- 


dinand, and for his gallant behaviour in war, had the 
arms of the kingdom of Granada granted him, as an 
augmentation of his paternal coat; ſhe deceaſed at 
her houſe at Chelſea, in the forty-fixth year of her 
age, on the 22d of January 1554-5, and was buried 
with great funeral ſolemnity in the church there, on 
the 1ſt of February following, and had a noble monu- 
ment erected there, with a ſuitable inſcription to per- 
petuate her memory (62). | 
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had ſerved long in Spain, was knighted by King Fer- 


(62) Theſe par- 


corded in an old Hiſtory of our Peerage (59), and ex- 


cept the laſt ſentence tranſcribed by Sir William Dug- 
dale (60).* John Cock, Lancaſter Herald, ſome time ſer- 
* vant to this Duke, begged of Queen Mary to bury 
© the head of his old maſter in the Tower of London, 
* which was granted him with the whole body, and 
performed accordingly. In remembrance whereof, 
© the ſaid Lancafter, did ever after bear for his creſt, 
* a bear's head, ſilver ; crowned, gold. 
be amiſs to add here, that it was alſo in gratitude 
for this good office he was made Lancaſter Herald in 
1585, when Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, fon to this Duke, 
went Governor of the Low-Countries, whom he at- 
tended (61). 2h 
[XJ 4 Sort account in a note.] The name of 
this lady, was Jane Guilford, daughter and heir of Sir 
Edward Guilford, Marſhal of Calais, Lord-Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and Maſter of the Ordnance under 
King Henry VIII, by Eleanor, ſiſter and heireſs of 
Thomas Weft, Lord la Warre. It ſeems this was a 
marriage of affection, their fathers having been inti- 
mate friends, and themſelves brought ap together 
The Duke married her when he was 


ſcarce of age, ſo that they had lived together thirty 


years at the time he loſt his life, when her eſtate was truly 
deplorable, being, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, 
turned out of doors, all her furniture ſeized, left with- 
out fortune, without friends, and without neceſſaries, 


| her huſband. and her fon executed, her other ſons 


living, but by permiſſion ; fo that conſidering her age, 
her quality, and the manner in which ſhe had ſpent 
her days, the Duke being as abſolute in his own houſe, 
by affection, as in the ſtate by power, ſhe could not 
but be very miſerable. By degree: however things 
grew better, more eſpecially after the marriage of 
Queen Mary to King Philip, the Spaniſh lords and 


ladies of his court, employing all their intereſt in her 


favour, as from her wil}, written with her 
own hand, in which ſhe expreſſes a very grateful 
ſenſe of their kindneſſes. Bat no reaſon has been aſſigned 
hitherto for their behaviour towards her, though there 


- 


It may not 


as a traytor, notwithſtanding which, he was reprieved, ine Order. 


[S] At the bottom of the page.] It does not ap- ticulars are taken 
pear, at what time this gentleman received the honour from the Me- 
of knighthood, but we find, that by the title of Sir melt pid 
Andrews Dudley, Knight, he had the manor of Whitney Site pars 
granted him by King Edward VI. in the year 1551 
(63). A like grant of the manor of Minfter Lovel, and (6; Strype's Me- 
the hundred of Chadlington, paſſed in the month of mori, Ve 1 
February, 1552 ; in the month of October, the ſame P 497. 
year, upon his being recalled from the caſtle of Guiſ- 
nes, of which he was captain, he was appointed one 
of the four gentlemen in ordinary of his Majeſty's Privy- | 
Chamber (64) ; he was alſo keeper of the palace of (64) From the 
Weſtminfter, and, as the warrants to him plainly ſhew, King's J ura. 
Maſter of the Wardrobe (65) ; but the laſt and greateſt : 
favour he received in that reign, was his being elected, 2 — 
April 23d, in the fixth year of Edward VI, one of the . ,.. 234. 
Knights Companions of the moſt Noble Order of the Suype' Mem» 
Garter (66). He joined, as it was natural for him to ria's, Vo. Il. 
do, with the Duke his brother, and for that offence, f. 520 


on the 19th of Auguſt 1553, received judgment to die (6% Regie:. 


and afterwards pardoned, and diſcharged out of the 
Tower, Octob. 18, 1554, living the remainder of his 
life privately, at his houſe in TothifF-ftreet, where he 
deceaſed in 1559, but it does not appear that any no- 
tice was taken of him by Queen Elizabeth, ſo that, at 
the time of his demiſe, his fortune was but ſinall (67). (67) m—_— 

[T] Fer the reader's ſatigfaction.] We are here png nan 
to ſpeak of the Duke of Northumberland's poſterity, er. 
and firſt of the ſons, which were eight. 

T. Henry, who was kifled at the fiege of Bologne, at 
the age of nineteen, married to Wynefred, daughter to 
the Lord Rich; upon whoſe death there is an elegy ex- 
tant, by Leland (68). | 

IT. Thomas, who died when he was two years old. 1. end of Ro 

III. John, who had the title of Earl of Warwick in of Warwick's 
his father's life-time ; at the coronation of Edward VI. winery. 
he was made one of the Knights of the Bath; in the 
fifth year of that monarch's reign, he accompanied the 69) Ms. = 
Marquis of Northampton, who carried the Order of «ts. 3 
the Garter to the French King (69), In the — in 

| | | age = 


(68) Publiſhed 
by Hearne, at 
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thumberland (2). The 


p) Pat en s. : 
Picardy, for the term of his natural life (w). 


per inſper· 


St Margaret, Weſtminſter. 


| Edward VI, he was made Maſter of the Horſe, with a 
+ 6E.VI. fee of one hundred pounds per annum (70). He 
had the wardſhip granted him, of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, Knight, ſon to the Protector (71). But whereas 
it is ſaid, by certain writers, that when his father 
cauſed the Lord Paget to be deprived of the Garter (72), 
it was to make room for his fon the Earl of Warwick, 
\ Hiſt, of that is not likely to be true, becauſe this young noble- 
vl in the man never had it atall ; he was condemned with his fa- 
Compleat Hiſt» ther, but reprieved and releaſed out of the Tower 
of Excl %, with his uncle, and going to his brother's houſe at 
E Bit. .f Penſhurſt in Kent, died there in two days time; fo 
delete, that it is probable, he was dying when he was diſ- 
Vol. I. p. 206. charged (73). He was, as a certain writer informs us, 
a nobleman of great hope, and one of the mirrors of 
swr l his age for religion, learning, and military affairs (74). 
morals, Vol. IH. e deceaſed, Odober the 21ſt, 1554, in the twenty- 
2s fourth year of his age, leaving no iſſue by his Counteſs, 
.z\Mills's Ca- the daughter of the Duke of Somerſet, who after his 
love of Ho- death, married Sir Edward Umpton, Knight (75). 
Nut p. 819. IV. and V. Ambroſe and Robert, of whom here- 


0 Pa 
þ 51. 

1)strype's Me- 
lab Vo N Il, 
þ I I 1. 


(75) Brook's Ca- _ ; | 3 
Ve of the VE. Guilford, who, as we have ſhewn in the text, 


Nealiry, p. 218. married Jane, daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, in the 
Milles's Cat. of | 


=> DUDLEY (Lady Jaxz), 


QUEEN JANE. | 


Vol, Il, 


under ſentence of death (c). 


[4] By the attainder of John, Duke of Northumber- 
land, his father.) It is highly probable, that this reſtitu- 
tion in blood was obtained by the power of King Philip, 
on account of the good ſervices that had been per- 
formed by all the brothers at St Quintins, where 
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ir the county of Stafford (7): her Majeſty alſo | 
appear, the whole caſtle of Dudley, the park called rhe Conigree, the old 
ley, with divers other lands lying in Dudley, Rowley, and Sedgeley, in the county 
Stafford; all which came to the Crown by the forfeiture of the ſaid John, Duke of Nor- () C. love f 
ueen alfo made this Lord Governor of the caſtle of Hampnies in 2 9 


one daughter, Anne, married to Thomas Wylmer, Efq; Counſeltor at Law (x). As 8 
his other marriages and iſſue, the reader has ſeen them already in another place (y); we ſhall DubLEx. 
therefore add nothing farther here, than that this noble Peer dying July 4, 1586, in the 
twenty-cighth year of Queen Elizabeth (z), his body was interred in the church of 


ſee GRAY (Lady JANE), or, as Heylyn ſtiles her, 


„ 


"= 9 24 | 
. #783 

park of ben. 

0 


* 


(w) Pat. 1& 2 P. 
& M. p. 4. 


By his Lady beforementioned, he had onl! 


I 
2 2 


(2) F. F. in of- 
ficio arm, fol, 
13 4, 


month of May, 1553, and on the 12th of February 
following, loſt his life, together with his unfortunate 
lady, upon the ſcaffold (76). (76) Baronagium 
VII. Henry, who married Margaret, the ſole Angliæ, fo. 21. 
daughter and heireſs of Thomas, Lord Audley, High- | 
Chancellor of England, and was killed at the ſiege of „ . 
St Quintins, in 1557. His widow married Thomas bn ont. 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and ſrom her deſcended p. 813. * 
the Howards, Earls of Suffolk (77). | 
VIII. Charles, who at his death, was but four years old. (73) Memoirs 
The daughters were five, viz. | 1 to the 
1. Mary, who married Sir Henry Sydney, Knight wee Oye: 
of the Garter, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and Lord Pre- 
ſident of Wales, from whom deſcended the Earls of (70) Milles', Cat. 
Leiceſter of that name (78). of Honour, 

2. Margaret, who died when ſhe was ten years old. b. 818. 

3. Catherine, who became the wife of Henry Ha- 1 
ſtings, Earl of Huntington, and Lord Preſident of the 
North, by whom ſhe had no iflue, ſhe ſurvived him (80) Dugaale's 
long, and deceafing in the month of Auguſt, 1620, Baronage, Vol, 
was interred by her mother in Chelſea church (79). II. p. 220. 

4. Temperance, who died at a year old (80). 

5. Another Catherine, who died at ſeven years of (81) Memoirs 
age (81). | | prefixed to the 
Sidney State» 
Papers. 


DUDLEY (Aug ROSE), ſon of John, Duke of Northumberland beforementioned, ry — 
afterwards Baron L'Iſle, and Earl of Warwick, through the favour of Queen Elizabeth. | 
He was born, as I conjecture, either in 1530 or 1531, and was carefully educated in his % Nom, Equit, 
father's family, and ſhewing an early propenſity to arms, he attended his father, 
then Earl of Warwick, when he went into Norfolk againſt the rebels in the year 1549 (a), 
and there it was, in all probability, that he deſerved the honour of knighthood, which 
was conferred upon him November the 17th, with the Duke of Lunenburgh, Sir John ( Taken from 
Perrot, Sir Nicholas Pelham, and Sir Thomas Ruſſel (5). We find him very high in 
King Edward's favour in 1552, when he aſſiſted at ſeveral tournaments, made, as ſome 
writers inſinuate, to amuſe the young King, while his uncle the Duke of Somerſet was 
He was then ſtiled Lord Ambroſe Dudley, and received by p. 500. 
that title ſome marks of benevolence from the King his maſter (d). He continued all that 
reign, as the reader may conceive, in much ctedit at Court, and being in arms at the ſame 
time with the Duke of Northumberland on the behalf of Lady Jane, he was attainted, 
received ſentence of death, and remained a cloſe priſoner till October 18, 1554 (e), 
when he was diſcharged out of the Tower, and pardoned for life (f). 
of his mother, the Ducheſs of Northumberland, in the ſucceeding year, he became 
ſeſſed of the Lordſhip of Hale Owen, charged with ſome annuities to his younger brothers () See the Du- 
by the Will of that Lady (g).- In 1557, in company with both his brothers, he 

the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Viſcount Montacute, the Lord Wilton, and the Earl of ne the ny 
Lincoln, who, in the month of May, with a body of eight thouſand men, paſſed over 
into the Low-Countries, and joined the Spaniſh army that lay then before St Quintins (S). ) Hollinhes's 
He had his ſhare in the famous victory that was gained over the French who came to the en. P. 2233+ 
relief of the place, and was likewiſe preſent during the remaining part of the fiege, which „, 
after the battle was reſumed (i). Having had the 
brother, who was a perſon of great hopes, and a ſingular favourite with King 
ward VI (&), this matter was ſo repreſented to 
the whole family in blood, and accordingly an act paſſed this year for that purpoſe, by 
which Sir Ambroſe Dudley, Knight, was entirely freed from the inconveniencies derived 
upon him by the attainder of John, Duke of Northumberland, his father (J) [A]. => (1)An. 4.& Pho 
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Not. Claudius 
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King Edward's 
Journal, 


(d) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. II. 


(e) Ibid. Vol. III. 
p. 208. 


(f#) Cole's Eſc, 

Lib.ii. Not. 6r, 
7 A. 13. in Bibl. 

Upon the * Hale. 


cheſs's will in the 
Memoirs prefix 


attended 


. a ) Stowe's An- 
misfortune to loſe there his youngeſt nals, p. 63r. 


Ed- 


Queen Mary, that ſhe conſented to reſtore (% As appears 


by ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the 


King's Journal. 


Mar, No, 12. 

the youngeſt, Henry, in the laſt aſſault given to 

the place, was killed by a ſhot, as he was ſtooping to 

draw his ſtocking over his knee, that it * not in- 

commode him in ſcaling (1). This act of Parliament () An. 4 & ;ph, 

recites (2), that by reaſon of the attainders of 2 & Mar, No. 1a. 
8 


(1) Follinſhed's 
Chron, p. 1134. 
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the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he became immediately one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

"a perſons at her Court, and was called, as in the days of her brother, Lord Ambroſe. Dud- 4 
(=) This appears ley (n). In the firſt year of her reign, he obtained a grant of the manor of Kibworth | 
Nass of Dr John Beauchamp in the county of Leiceſter, to be held by the ſervice, of Pantler to the Kings 
Dee, to whom and Queens of this realm at their coronation (u), which ſeemed to be a happy omen of 
wiful patrcn, the reſtitution of his family, ſince that office had been, by his father, and other his an- 
46 tes ceſtors Earls of Warwick, enjoyed. In the firſt promotion however he had no hi 


* * 
. - 
—— 


preferment given him, and was alſo paſſed by in the firſt creation of Peers (o). ge 


(amen. Ann, ſecond year of her reign, the Queen beſtowed on him a much ſtronger mark of her kind- 
Kür. p. 33. neſs, by advancing him to the great office of Maſter of the Ordnance (p), and to ſhew 
(#) Pat, 2 El. Ber confidence in him the greater, he was ſo conſtituted for life. On Chriſtmas day, in 
p. 4. the fourth year of her reign, he had the antient honour of his family, though with ſome 
change in the title, conferred upon him, being created by patent Baron of Kingſton L'Ifle 
in the county of Berks, in conſideration of his illuſtrious blood, fidelity, valour, prudence, 
(% Pat, 4 Eliz, and other-great merits, as the preamble of that patent recites (g); and the very next day was 
p. 6, advanced to the honour of Earl of Warwick, with very ſingular circumſtances of the 
Queen's eſteem [B]. It was about this time judged neceſſary to ſend over a body of Engliſh 
troops to Normandy, upon a promiſe made by the Proteſtants to Queen Elizabeth, that 
they ſhould have a very important port put into their hands, which being conſidered as a 
matter of the higheſt importance, the Council recommended to her the Earl of Warwick, 
as the propereſt perſon to be entruſted with the command. Accordingly, in the autumn 
of 1562, he was honoured with a commiſſion to be the Queen's Lieutenant in Normandy, 
where the important town of Havre de Grace, called by our writers New Haven, was de- 
(-) Pat. 4 Eliz, livered to him, and he was with great ſolemnity ſworn into his office (r). He behaved 
b. 2. in doro & himſelf, in the courſe of that expedition, with the greateſt courage and conduct, executed 
ea the Queen's orders with the utmoſt punRuality, and when he found himſelf ſhut up in 
the place, defended it with all the firmneſs and prudence imaginable ; neither would he 
deliver it up, though warmly preſſed by a great army, and attacked within by famine and 
peſtilence, till he received the Queen's expreſs commands, and then obtained an honourable 
1 capitulation () [CJ. While he commanded in France, the Queen cauſed him to be elected 
| | Fo es Ps Knight 


Duke of Northumberland, the ſaid Ambroſe Dudley, and as though no ſuch attainder of their ſaid late father, 
and Robert Dudley, Knights, now remain out of all or of them, or any of them had ever been had or made. 
name and reputation, to their great diſcomfort, grief, [B] With very ſingular circumſtances of the Queen's 
and daily ſorrow. And for as much as the ſaid Am- efteem ] It is no unreaſonable conjecture, that the 
broſe and Robert be, and always, ever ſince the ſaid at- Queen had the raiſing of this noble perſon and his brother 
tainders have been, and always hereafter intend to much at heart, from the very beginning of her reign; 
be, her Highneſs's true and faithful ſubjects: It may at which, though ſome hiſtorians affect much amaze- 
therefore pleaſe her Highneſs, &c. at their moſt humble ment, and have recourſe to the influence of the ſtars, 
petitions, for the true and faithful ſervice which they to account for what they could not comprehend (3), (3) Camden. An. 
had done, and intend to do during their lives; and there ſeems however, to be no great difficulty in the * 9h 
having already given good proof and trial of their fide- caſe. In her youth, the princeſs Elizabeth, had con- 
lity, &c. it was therefore enacted, with the aſſent of verſed very intimately with Ambroſe and Robert Dud- 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Commons ley, ſaw them high in her brother King Edward's fa- 
in Parliament aſſembled, That the ſaid Ambroſe Dud- vour, and probably had made uſe of their intereſt in 
ley, and Robert Dudley, Knights, the Lady Mary thoſe times of proſperity. They had been allo, abating 
Sidney, and Lady Catherine Haſtings, and every of the great diſtance in their rank, companions in adver- 
them, and their heirs, and the heirs of every of them, fity under Queen Mary; nor is it at all improbable, 
from henceforth, may, and ſhall, by authority of that they might render the Princeſs Elizabeth very ac- 
this act, be reſlored and enabled in blood and name, ceptable ſervice, during the latter part of that reign, 
and made heir and heirs, as well to the ſaid Sir John when both the brothers had recovered ſome degree of 
Dudley, Knight, late Duke of Northumberland, their favour. But notwithſtanding all this, the Queen pro- 
faid father, as alſo to any other their aunceſtor or aunce- ceeded ſlowly, and with much deliberation The pre- 
ſtors, lyneal or collateral, in ſuch manner and form, amble to his patent for the Earldom of Warwick ſets * 
as if the ſaid late Duke their father, or they, or any of forth (4), That the Queen conſidering that the way (0d 4 
them had never byn attainted, and as yf no ſuch at- to increaſe her royal dignity, is by advancing men to 
tainder or attainders were, or had byn had: the cor- titles of honour, eminent for their abilities and valour, 
ruption of bloud between the ſaid late Duke their fa- and of ſuch, the more ſhe prefers, the brighter her 
ther, and your ſaid ſubjects, or any of them, or the crown ſhines. And Sir Ambroſe Dudley, Knight, 
corruption of bloud between your ſaid ſubjects, and Baron L'Ifle, being lawfully deſcended from the illu- 
any other their aunceſtor, or aunceſtors, or any act of ſtrious and ancient race of the Earls of Warwick, as 
Parliament, or judgment at Common-Law, concerning alſo he is at the preſent eldeſt ſon of John, late Duke of 
the attainder of the ſaid late Duke their father, or of Northumberland, and Earl of Warwick. She there- 
the ſaid Sir Ambroſe Dudley, or of the ſaid Sir Ro- fore being willing to reſtore the family, has created 
bert Dudley, or any of them, or any other thing, him Earl of Warwick, by girding him with a ſword, 
whereby the bloud of the ſaid late Duke their father, and placing a cap of honour and circle on his head: 
or of the ſaid Sir Ambroſe Dudley, or of the ſaid Sir to hold to him, and the heirs male of his body, with 
Robert Dudley, or any of them, is, ſhould, or might remainder to Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, Mafter of 
be, corrupted, &c. And it was alſo enacted, that the the Horſe to her Majeſty, otherwiſe called Sir Robert 
ſaid Ambroſe Dudley, and Robert Dudley, the Lady Dudley, 25. brother of the ſaid Sir Ambroſe 
Mary Sidney, and the Lady Catherine Haſtings, and Dudley, Knight, Baron L'Ifle, and now Earl of War- 


every of them, and their heirs, &c. ſhall be enabled to wick, and to the heirs male of che body of the ſaid Sir 
demand, aſk, have, hold, and enjoy, all ſuch lands, Robert, with a grant of twenty pounds annually, out 
tenements, and hereditaments, &c. which at any time of the fee-farm rent of the city of Coventry, payable 
hereafter ſhall deſcend, come, remain, or revert from by the ſheriff and citizens of the ſaid city. 

any their aunceſtor, or aunceſtors, as if the ſaid Duke [CJ] Aud then obtained an hongurable capitulation |] 
their father, or any of them had never byn attainted, About this time, the firſt civil wars on the ſcore ligion 


den, As. 
109, 


A 4 Elz. 
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ſuppreſſed. In 1570 the Queen was pleaſed 
England (x). 


ſion, to ſit upon the trial (0). 


the 


ligion broke out in France, King Charles IX, being 
then in his minority. The Guiſes, who were at the 
head of the Papiſts, had the King, and the Queen his 
mother, in their hands, which induced the Prince of 
Conde, and the other Chiefs of the Proteſtants, to deſire 
the protection of Queen Elizabeth, which ſhe accord- 
ingly granted. The Earl of Warwick embarked at 
Portſmouth, October the 17th, 1562, but was obliged 
by ill weather to put into Dover, from whence he 
ſailed again, and was again forced back, ſo that he 
did not arrive at Newhaven till the 29th of the ſame 
month ; he found the place in the hands of Sir Adrian 
Poynings, who had taken poſſeſſion of it on the 2d of 
September. While the Civil-War continued, the 
Engliſh Lord-Lieutenant, gave all the aſſiſtance poſſible 
to the Proteſtants, but they having made up their quar- 
rel with the Court, declared againſt the Engliſh, upon 
which, the Lord-Lieutenant obliged all the French to 
quit the town (5). It was not long before the place 
was inveſted by a numerous army, under the command 
of the Conſtable Montmorency, the Proteſtants being 
as active againſt the Engliſh as any, that they might 
recover the — of the Court. The place was quickly 
deprived of freſh water, partly through the dryneſs of 
the ſeaſon, and partly by the pains taken by the 
French to cut off the aquedudts, which obliged the ſoldiers 
to boil their victuals in ſalt water. This produced an 
epidemick diſtemper, by which numbers periſhed. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Lord-Lieutenant con- 
tinued to make an obſtinate defence, and frequently 
repalied the French in their aſſaults, as is very largely 
related by our own Hiſtorians, and is alſo clearly 
Wy admitted by theirs (6). The Queen having intelli- 
1 gence of the ſtate that things were in, expreſſed with 
. © tears her commiſeration for her ſubjects, and that ſhe 
might no longer expoſe ſo many brave men at once to 
ſickneſs and the ſword ; ſhe publickly applauded their 
noble courage, and at the fame time iredted the Earl 
of Warwick to capitulate upon honourable terms. He 
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Knight of the Garter, and the enſigns of the Order were ſent over to him hither (/). 
Upon his return he was received with great kindneſs by his Sovereign, who continued to 
him her accuſtomed favour, and gave him, upon many occaſions, extraordinary marks of is, Arm. 
her confidence. In 1566 he was created Doctor of Laws by the Univerſity of Oxford (u), „ 
and, in 1568, he was added, with ſome other Noblemen, to the Lords of her Majeſty? 
Privy-Council, as a Commiſſioner in the great cauſe of the Quee 


retiring into England; and took the oath of ſecrecy impoſed upon that occaſion (w). In (w]Camden. An- 


1569 he, together with the Lord Clinton, was appointed jointly and ſeverally the Queen's nal. Eliz. f. 171. 
Lieutenants in the North, upon that dangerous 


of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, which, by his care and vigilance, was happil 
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(e) Funeral's 
MS. Not. 3 ry, 
in Bibl. Joh. 


n of Scots, upon her * 9% 


lion which broke out under the Earls 


p 
to grant him the office of Chief. Butler of 


In the beginning of the ſucceeding year, when the unfortunate Thomas () See the in- 
Duke of Norfolk was brought to his trial before George Earl of Shrewſbury, as Lord 


High- Steward of England, he was one of the Peers appointed, by the Queen's Commil- 
In the ſame year he was ſworn one of the Members of her O. camden. An- 
Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy-Council (z). We find him in all the great and publick eg 
ſervices during this active and buly reign, but never in any of the intrigues with which () Ses the in- 
it was blemiſhed ; for he was a man of great ſweetneſs of temper, and of unexception- 
able character, ſo that he was beloved by all parties, and hated by none (a). 
guiſhed himſelf particularly as the zealous patron of the trade and manufactures of his ( roller, Wor- 
country, which induced him to promote a deſign, formed by ſome Merchants of London, bis 
for opening the trade to Barbary z which, however, was not attended with ſo much good 
fortune as they expected; upon which that noble Lord, in 1585, procured a licence from 
Queen, for the ſole tranſporting of cloths into thoſe parts for two years, that Thomas 
Starkey, Gerard Gore, and other Merchants of London, who were embarked in the firſt 
unfortunate adventure, might repair the loſſes they had ſuſtained (5). 
one of the Peers that aſſiſted at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and to whom, as a 
perſon for whom ſhe had a particular regard, that unfortunate Princeſs addreſſed herſelf 
when the Aſſembly broke up (c). In the laſt years of his life he endured great pain and (o)! p 
miſery, from the wound received in his leg, when he defended Newhaven againſt the Eau F. 


ſcription upon 
his monument. 


ſcription upon 
his monument. 


He diſtin- 


thies in Stafford 


In 1586 he was (5) Camden. An- 
Eliz. p. 450. 


(e) See the pro- 
Caſtle of Fo- 


French, and this, at laſt, brought him ſo low, that, ſubmitting to the opinion of Phy- Mering. 
ficians and Surgeons, he conſented to an amputation, which was accordingly performed, 

but without ſucceſs, ſo that he departed this life ſoon after at Bedford-Houſe, Bloomſ- 

bury, February 20th, 1389, when he was about the age of threeſcore (d). As the long (4) Camden. Aa- 
decline of his health gave him timely notice of the approach of death,” he made a long 
and very remarkable will, ſome few paſſages of which the reader will find in the notes [D]. 


nal, p. 621. 
This 


ſent accordingly commiſſioners to treat, and on this oc- 
caſion, going himſelf upon the rampart without armour, 
to ſpeak to a French officer of diſtinction, he was baſely, 
and againſt the rules of war, ſhot with a poiſoned bul- 
let in the leg, which proved not only the cauſe of his 
lofing that limb, but afterwards his life (7). It was (7) As appears 
not long before the articles of ſurrender were adjufted, from Sir Wm. 
and were in ſubſtance theſe, viz. That the town, with ho he MS, 
all the ammunition, ſhipping, . and furniture, which be- ee, in the 
longed to the French King and his ſubjects, ſhould be Office of Arms 
ſurrendered. That the large tower ſhould forthwith cited in the text. 
be delivered up to Montmorency. That the priſoners 
taken.on both fides ſhould be exchanged without ran- 
ſom, and that the Engliſh ſhould have free liberty to 
depart in fix days, if the wind ſerved, with all things 
that belonged to the Queen and them. The hoſtages 
delivered were, Sir Oliver Manners, the Earl of Rut- 
land's brother ; the captains, Leighton, Pelham, and 
Horſey. The laſt that ſtayed, ſays Camden, was Co- 
lonel Edward Randolph, who out of a piety, never 
enough to be commended, carried upon his ſhoulders 
the ſick and deceaſed ſoldiers into the ſhips. Thus was 
Newhaven, after it had ſtood the ſiege of a ſickneſs, 
more violent than the enemies fire, left at laſt to the 
French, after the Engliſh had been maſters of it eleven 
months. 'The ſoldiers that were brought back to Eng- 
land fick of the infection, ſcatter'd the bad influence 
thereof ſo unhappily, that it ſeized on the whole king- 
dom in a miſerable manner, and there were carried out 
of the city of London alone, which then conſiſted of 
an hundred and twenty-one pariſhes, twenty -· one thou- 
ſand five hundred and thirty corps (8). (s) Camden, An- 
[D}- The reader will find in the naten] Theſe * nal. Eliz. p. 101. 
ſages are at the cloſe of the will, and are uced to 
ſnew the temper of mind in which he died, the great 
affection he had for his friends, and who thoſe friends (9) Ex Regiſt. 
were (9). Concerning all our goods, chattels, and et. Drury, 
* moveables whatſoever, I do give and bequeath them in 72: - 
: to my 23 beloved wife, whom I do ordain _ Cantuar, 
20 * make 
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1986 DU D L E T. 5 
This noble perſon was thrice married, firſt to Anne, daughter and beir of William Whor. 
| wood, Eſq; Attorney-General to King Henry VIII, by his firſt wife Caſſandra, daughter to 
Sir Edward Grey, Knight, wbich Lady died on the 26th of May 1552, bis and her only 
9) Cole's EC. fon John dying e her (e). He married next Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
i p. N. Talboys, Knight, ſiſter and ſole heireſs to George, Lord Talboys (f) ; and, after her de- 
{f) Milles's Ca- Ceaſe, by whom he had no iſſue, he married Lady Anne Ruſſell, daughter to Francis, 
orgy af Earl of Bedford, by whom alſo he had no iſſue (g). Sir William Dethick had the direc- 
_— tion of his funeral, which was performed with great folemnity ; Henry, Earl of Hunt- 
Susis. ingdon, who had married his ſiſter, was chief mourner, and his corps was attended to 
* the grave by the Earls of Kent, Bedford, Cumberland, and Pembroke, the Lords Dudley 
and St John, Sir William Ruſſell, Sir Henry Knevet, Sir John Harrington, Sir Full 

b) Funerals Grevil, Sir Drew Drury, and Sir Henry Lea (b). He was interred April gth, 1590, in 
in Bibl. Joh. the midſt of the chapel dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, at Warwick, where a curious 
Anti, Am. altar: monument is erected to his memory, by the pious care of his relict Anne, Counteſs 
of Warwick, with his effigies in armour, and mantle of an Earl lying thereon, his head 

reſting on a mattreſs cut in marble, with his hands conjoined, as in prayer, and, at his 


(i) Memoirs 


3 feet, a bear couchant muzzled, all painted to the life (i). On this monument there is a V. 1. 5. 4% 
pr | 


Sidney Papers. large inſcription, which, being already inſerted in ſeveral books (k), it would be need. 


leſs to tranſcribe ; and, therefore, let us conclude with obferving, that he was called by (7) we, g. 
talogue of Ho- 


the people, long before and after his deceaſe, Thz coop EARL of Warwick (1), r 


* make my ſole and only executrix of this my laſt will * ful, and devoted ſervant, recommending this moſt 
and teſtament, requiring her to have an honourable effectually as my laſt petition to her Majeſty. I do 
« conſideration of all my ſervants, according to their © give and bequeath to my faid very good Lord, the 
* ſpecial deſerts and times ſpent in my ſervice, as in Lord-Treaſurer, my collar of gold of the Order, and 
part, I do declare by a codicil hereunto annexed. © my George annexed thereunto. And to the Earl of 
And I do inſtantly intreat my very aſſured good Cumberland, my brooche with diamonds, with an 
Lords, the Lord Burleigh, Lord-Treaſurer of Eng- * agate therein; and to my Lord of Huntingdon, my ſe- 
land, the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of Hunting- © cond beſt George and beſt garter, and a bafon and 
* don, to be overſeers of this my ſaid will, beſeeching * ewer of filver, of forty pounds at the leaft : and to 
them to yield their honourable and friendly furthe- my dear fiſter the Counteſs of Huntingdon, a jewel 
rance unto my ſaid executrix, for the better perfor- worth five-hundred marks; and to my neice the 
* mance of the ſame: and in teſtimony of my moſt * Counteſs of Pembroke, a diamond of fifty pounds: 
* dutiful and faithful heart towards her moſt excellent © and to my very good Lord, the Lord-Chancellor, 
* Majeſty, whoſe days I inſtantly beſeech God to my beſt George, with a chain and garter. To my 
| © lenghthen here upon earth, to the comfort of his Lord Cobham, and Lord Grey of Wilton, either of 
Church and this realm with much happineſs, and after them a George. To Mr Secretary Walſingham, 
* her pilgrimage here ended, ſhe may everlaſtingly my honourable good friend, a baſon and ewer of 
F reign with him. I do will and bequeath to her High- * filver of forty pounds. And to my little neice Sid- 
©* neſs, my beſt jewel ſet with an emerald, moſt humbly © ney, a jewel of one-hundred marks. And to Mr 
beſeeching her gracious acceptation, notwithſtanding * Vice-Chamberlain, a pair of gilt livery pots of 
the baſeneſs thereof; and that it would pleaſe her twenty pounds. And to Mr Roger Manners, my 


* Highneſs to continue her good favour towards my * beſt foot cloth nag, and the beſt furniture belonging 
* ſaid wife, whom I leave to continue her moſt faith- © to the ſame. In witneſs, &c.” E 
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DUDLEY (Ro BERT), Baron of Denbigh, and Earl of Leiceſter, ſon of John, 
(a) Uxcn both Duke of Northumberland, and brother to Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, before-mentioned. 
3 y We have no certainty at all as to the time of his birth, or diſtinct account of the man- 
Dr Wilfon, in ner of his education, except that he had a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
bins t. and was thoroughly verſed in the Italian (a). He received the honour of knighthood 
courſe upon when he was but a youth, and came very early into the ſervice and favour of King Ed- 
88 ward (5). It was one of his father's maxims to marry his children while they were young, 


(3) This appears AS the ſureſt means of fixing their fortunes, bringing them into a ſettled courſe of life, 
rom the King's 


Tournal, ans 41 and giving him an opportunity of procuring for them valuable grants, or places of ho- 
the biffries of nour and profit, Accordingly June the 4th, 13550, being the day after the marriage of 
at rcign. | 


le) See this ex- eſpouſed Amy, daughter of Sir John Robſart (c), at Sheen in Surrey, the King honour- 


—_— ing their nuptials with his preſence [A]. He was, not long after, made Maſter — the 
: | ing 3 


[4] The King hanouring their nuptiali with his pre- were recorded, and theſe we ſhall principally endeavour 
ſence.) There is not any article in this collection, en- to clear up, as far as the narrow bounds which the na- 
cumbred with more difficulties than this of Queen Eli- ture of ſuch a collection preſcribes will allow. | 
zabeth's diſtinguiſhed favourite, the third in deſcent of As to this marriage, King Edward enters it thus in 


the ſame family, to tae third in deſcent of the ſame royal his Journal (1). June 4, 1550, Sir Robert Dudley, RO 
Gow, Vol. Il. in 
the Appendix, 


houſe. Edmund Dudley, Eſq; was the chief Minifter * third ſon to the Earl of Warwick, married Sir John 
of Henry VII. John, Viſcount L'Ifle, honoured, living © Nobſart's daughter, after which marriage, there were 
and dying, with the favour of King Henry VIII; and, by certain gentlemen that did ſtrive who ſhould firſt take 
the title of Northumberland, ruling all things under away a gooſe's head, which was hanged alive on two 
ward VI; and this Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, from the croſs poſts.” Authors differ as to the name of this 
very entrance of Queen Elizabeth's reign, — in the lady. Rooke, in his firſt edition (2), calls her Amy, 
ſpace of near thirty years, in as bigh credit and power in which he agrees with ſome ancient authorities that! 


that hardly any nobleman's name occurs more frequently general courfe of other authors, he ftiles her Anne (3), 

in our Hiſtories, yet there are many particulars relating and indeed, in old writings it is very difficult to diſtin- 

to his life, which are very obſcure, chiefly from the dif- guiſh between Amir and Anne. She was a very con- 

ferent views which thoſe perſons had, by whom they fiderable heireſs, and deſcended of a noble = lc, 
> orio 


his brother the Lord L'Iſſe to the Duke of Somerſet's daughter, Sir Robert Dudley 


(0) Dugdate, 
Warwickſhire 


448, 


Quur, Þ. $24, 


p · 15. 


cit. of Nor 
| _ pe 236+ 
as a ſubjeQt could be ; but notwithſtanding all this, and have ſeen ; but in his ſecond edition, following the . 
(in Broke 
Cat. p. 310. 
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)1a.424.V. King's Buckhounds for life (4), and, on the 1 5th. of Anguft 1551, he was fworn one of the 
62 44 — of the King's Chamber in Ordinary, together with Mr Barnaby Fitzpatrick . &. king na 
(e). In the month of October he was, amongſt many other perſons of diſtinction, ap- , Journal 
pointed to wait upon the Queen-Dowager of Scotland, and ap to have had a ſhare in * K 


moſt of the King's diverſions, who gave him, upon all occaſions, very pregnant marks /) s:rype, tow 
of his ſingular affection (). In the firſt year of Queen Mary he fell into the ſame miſ- inked, Stowe, 
fortunes with the reſt of his family, was brought priſoner from the Queen's camp to Lon- iy 

don, ſent to the Tower, indicted of high-treaſon, and, upon his pleading guilty (g), re- /x) Stowe's An- 
ceived ſentence of death, but was pardoned for life, and ſet at liberty October 18th, 1334 1. 
(). He was reſtored in blood at the ſame time, and by the ſame act of Parliament with ( ycmoirs pre- 
his brother (i), but had the advantage of him in one reſpect, being raiſed to the impor- fx: to the Sid- 


cant poſt of Maſter of the Ordnance by Queen Mary (k), which has been thought to give *? Ch 
| ſome credit to the earlieſt piece of ſecret hiſtory that is to be met with in reſpect to this „) se bup- 
great man, if we except what regards King Edward's death (7) ; though, perhaps, both prolly er 2 
a; are without foundation [BJ. On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth it very ſoon appeared, Warwick. 
hw that the change of Sovereigns had created no alteration but in the degree of his favour : ; 3 
447 he was immediately entertained at Court as one of the new Queen's principal favourites, ares tt fl 
promoted to the office of Maſter of the Horſe, with the fee of one hundred marks per p. 208. 
ns Cs annum (m), and named firſt in the commiſſion for compounding with ſuch as might be 
Ho- 


called to receive the honour of knighthood at the Queen's coronation, by the name of 79 
Lord Robert Dudley (2). On the 4th of June 1589, he was inſtalled Knight of the Moſt | 
Noble Order of the Garter, and ſworn of the Council (o). Theſe great preferments excited (y) Pat. 1 Elia. 

A ſome degree of envy, the rather, becauſe this noble perſon, in compliance with his Sove- © s- 1 
reign's humour, and perhaps with his own, lived at a very high rate, and, in point of () gymer: Fe- | 

magnificence, ſurpaſſed moſt of the Nobility, tho? he had not as yet any other title than he der, Tom. XV. | | 

derived from curteſy. In 1562 he obtained from the Queen the Caſtle and Manor of * i?” 
Kenilworth, together with Aſtell-Grove in Warwickſhire, the Lordſhips, Manors, and (e) From the 
Caſtles of Denbigh and Chirk, of very large value (p). The ſame year he became High- Genies Cbagel 
Steward of the Univerſity of Cambridge, and obtained prodigious grants from the Crown, at Winder. 

and from others, in virtue of that influence which he was known to have at Court [C]. 


-. 


(p) Stowe's An» 
nals, p. 657,58. 


intelligent reader will obſerve, that notwithſtanding the 
revenues of the Crown were far inferior in thoſe days, 


Norfolk, one of her anceſtors by the father's fide, hav- 
ing been a peer of the realm in the reign of Henry V, 
and two of them Knights of the Garter in the reign of 


to what they are now, yet ſuch as had the fayour of 
that prince, and of his ſon (4). So, that as we obſerved the prince, knew how to turn it to greater advantage 
in the text, this match at the time it was made, agreed than can be done at this day; as for inſtance, the 


| E with his father's maxim, and afforded Sir Ro- Earl of Leiceſter having obtained a licence for tran- 
Dudley a very good eftabliſhment for a younger ſporting cloths, ſold it immediately to ſome of the 
brother, which he improved, by procuring grants to Merchant-Adventurers, for the ſum of fix-thouſand 
his father-in-law and himſelf. | two-hundred ſixty- ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four 
[BI Though perhaps both are without foundation.) pence (7). He made ſuch a diſplay of his power over (7) Memoirs pre» 
We are told in that famous book, which is aſcribed to the Queen his miſtreſs's mind, that even her beſt fixed to the Sid- 
| PSrſons.rhre Jeſuit, that at the very cloſe of K. Edward's friends, and oldeſt ſervants, were glad to court his fa- * State ragen. 
reign, the Duke of Northumberland wrote flattering vour, as appears by a letter in a very humble ſtile, | 
i etters to the Lady Mary, promiſing to aſſiſt in eſta- from Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, with 
(3) Leceſter's Pliſhing her 4 (5), which ſeems not a little in- a preſent (8). By the reputation of this high influence, (8) 


(4) See this ex · 
plained in note 


lol 


Peck's De- 


Commonwealth | 


' credible. It is not however at all unlikely, that his 
younger ſons, Ambrofe and Robert, might expreſs an 
affection for her cauſe, and a t unwillingneſs to act 
_= her, which turned s highly to their 
advantage ; but in this, as in the ſucceeding reign, the 
younger brother ſhewed himſelf the more cour- 
tier of the two, attaching himſelf wholly to King Phi- 
lip after his marriage; ſo that we find him made choice 
of to carry meſſages between the King and Queen, rid- 
ing poft (6) upon ſuch occaſions, and neglecting no- 
thing that might ingratiate him with either of theſe 
princes. This affiduity recommended him to the 
he obtained under the Queen, and in all probability he 
had a great ſhare in King Philip's favour, not only — 
but long after, which, at the firſt n of Queen 
Elizabeth, he employed for her ſervice, and was for 
ome years looked upon as a perſon well affected to his 
Catholick Majeſty, and r a friend than an enemy 
to the Popiſh intereſt; yet without running any hazards 
in their defence, and purely by obſerving great civility 
towards them, which he afterwards excuſed out of 
titude for favours formerly received. But when the 
apiſts felt the feverity of the laws, and ſaw this noble 
perfon ſet himſelf at the head of the Puritans, they 
made no ſcruple of affirming loudly, that he was once 
theirs ; that if Queen Mary had lived, he would have 
neglected nothing to ingratiate himſelf with her ; and 
that following his father's example, he was ready to 
embrace, or at leaſt to profeſs, any Creed that might 
promote his own progreſs at Court, and leſſen the 
greatneſs of thoſe who refuſed to depend upon him. 
([c] Which he was tnown to have at Carr! The 


he obtained whatever he ſought, almoſt from all hands. 
As for example, he had a patent of the ſtewardſhip of 
the Biſhoprick of Ely, confirmed by the Dean and 
Chapter of that place, alſo the office of Chamberlain of 
the County Palatine of Cheſter. And theſe following 
were after conferred on him, the ſtewardſhip of the fo- 
reſt of Snoden ; the ſtewardſhip of Reading; the ftew- 
ardſhip of Abingdon ; the ſtewardſhip of Harrow on the 
Hill, from Roger, Lord North. The ſtewardſhip of 
Tewxbury, Cleve, Swell, and Longney, with the 
fees of eleven pounds per annum, and the Bailiwick, 


poſt with the fees, of ſixty - ſix ſhillings and eight pence. The 


ſtewardſhip of Clun. A patent of maſter of the game 
and liberties belonging to the Biſhoprick of Coventry 
and Lichfield, with licence to muſter his tenants, &&c. 


with a fee of ten pounds. 4 go ef 6.058 of 
iſhop of Wincheſter 
Taunton, and 


and Chapter. The of the Hands of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a rent of ten 
pounds per aun, granted by the Dean and Chapter 


of Chriſt-Church, Canterbury. And a patent in rever- 
fion, of the ſtewardſhip of the lands of the Biſhop of 
London, with a fee of ten pounds er an, 
by Edwin, Biſhop of London, and a-confirmation of 
the ſame from the Dean and The fteward- 


ſhip of the honour of Tickhall, with the accuſtomed, 
ee. 


Lib. vü. p. 28. 
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D U D L E V. 

All things gave way, at this time, to bis ambition, influence, or policy, fo that what. 
ever he deſired for himſelf, or his friends, were obtained as ſoon as demanded, He had 
a grant of Windſot- Park, in terms as ample as he could deſire, or the Queen could give 
(D. In his attendance on the Queen, when ſhe viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
the higheſt reverence was paid him; he was lodged in Trinity- College, conſulted in all 
things, requeſts made to the 2 through him, and, Auguſt 10th, 1564, he, on his 
knees, entreated the Queen to ſpeak to the Univerſity in Latin, which ſhe accordingly 
did (r). At Court, however, Thomas, Earl of Suſſex ſhewed himſelf averſe to his coun- 
the Queen's vilit ſels, and ſtrongly promoted the ↄverture of a marriage between the Queen and the Arch- 
fity of Cam- duke Charles of Auftria, as much more worthy of ſuch a Princeſs than any ſubject of her 
1 own, let his qualities be what they would. This was reſented by Lord Robert, who in- 
ſinuated, that foreign alliances were always fatal, that her ſiſter Mary never knew an eaſy 
minute after her marriage with King Philip, and that her Majeſty ought to conſider, ſhe 
was herſelf deſcended of ſuch a marriage as, by thoſe lofty notions, was decried ; ſo thar 
ſhe could not contemn an alliance with the Nobility of England, but ſhe muſt, at the ſame 
(5) Camden. An- time, reflect on her father's choice, and her mother's family (s). Theſe diſputes created a 
nal, Elia. P. 17. kind of civil war in the very palace, both Lords openly avowing their diſtaſte to each 
other, and keeping their ſervants armed about their perſons, and, whenever they went 
abroad, as if things were to be decided by the ſword. But the Queen taking up the 

00 Naunton's matter, reconciled them, or rather prevented an open rupture (t). But this without an 
Bab n. diminution of Lord Robert Dudley's aſcendency, who continued daily to ſollicit and ob- 
tain new grants and offices for himſelf, and his dependants, which, by degrees, grew ſo 
numerous, and made ſo great a figure, that he was ſtiled the Heart of the Court by the 
common people. It was thought neceſſary to give ſome colour to theſe extraordinary 
marks of royal indulgence, and therefore the Queen thought proper to propoſe him as a 
ſuitor to the Queen of Scots, promiſing that Princeſs all the advantages that ſhe could ex- 
pect or deſire, either for herſelf or her ſubjects, in caſe ſhe conſented to the match (a). 
The ſincerity of this was ſuſpected at that time, when the deepeſt Politicians believed, 
that, if the Queen of Scotland had complied; it would have ſerved only to countenance the 
preferring him to his Sovereign's bed. But the French faction at the Court of Queen 
(lig of Mary NMary repreſented to her, that ſuch a ſtep would be highly diſhonourable to a Queen- 
* Que Dowager of France, and a Queen of Scotland in her own right; which induced her 
to reject the propoſal (w), in a manner that ſome have thought proved as fatal to her as to 
(x) See this fully another Lady, who was ſuppoſed to be ſacrificed to his ambition of marrying a Queen 
explained in the () [DJ. Whatever truth there might be in theſe fuggeſtions, very certain it is, that, on 


Dr Walter Bayley, ſome time Fellow of New-College, 


(r) Journal of 
the Queen's viſit 


lia, cap. iv. 


(2) Camden. An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 102. 


een of Scots, 


by Sanderſon. 


fee. The ſtewardſhip of the city of Briſtol, with the fee 


monęſt the Sid- 


(0 Annal. Eliz. 


(11) Antiquities 


Vol. I. p · 149— 


of four pounds; alſo the ſtewardſhip of the Biſhoprick, 
with the ſame fee. The ſtewardſhip of Eveſham, with 
the fee of forty ſhillings. The ſtewardſhip of the ho- 
nour of Grafton. He was alſo choſen High- Steward 
of the Manor and Hundred of Andover, by the Bailiff 

and Burgeſſes there; alſo ſteward of the town of great 
Yarmouth, and Recorder of the town of Malden in 
Eſſex (9). | 


[D] To his ambition of marrying a Queen.] The 


death of this lady, happened Sept. 8. 15Co, at a very un- 


lucky juncture for the Earl's reputation, becauſe the 


world at that time conceived it might be much for his 
conveniency to be without a wife, this iſland then hold- 
ing two Queens, young and without huſbands. The 
manner too of this poor lady's death, which Mr Cam- 
den fays, was by a fall from a high place (10), was 
another untoward circumſtance, which added to the 
number of this favourite's enemies, filled the world 
* with the rumour of a lamentable tragedy. The reader 
will perhaps expect to be gratified with ſome account 
of this, and it fo falls out, that the induſtrious John 
Aubrey, Eſq; ſpeaking of Cumnor in Berkſhire where 
this happened, inſerts the following relation, which is 
very circumſtantial, and carries in it ſtrong pretences 
to abſolute certainty. At all events it is very curious, 
and much clearer than any thing elſe that is to be met 
with on this ſubje& (11). Robert Dudley, Earl of 
* Leiceſter, a very goodly perſonage, being a great 
* favourite to Queen Elizabeth, it was thought, and 
commonly reported, that had he been a bachelor or 
* widower, the Queen would have made him her huſ- 
band; to this end, to free himſelf of all obſtacles, he 
with fair flattering intreaties, deſires his wife to 
© repoſe herſelf here, at his ſervant Anthony Forſter's 
* houſe, who then lived in the manor- houſe of this place; 
and alſo preſcribed to Sir Richard Varney (a promp- 
* ter to this defign) at his coming hither, that he 
-* ſhould firſt attempt to poiſon her, and if that did not 
© take' effect, then by any other way whatſoever to 
OG f 
: pack her. This was proved by the report of 


then living in Oxford, and Profeſſor of Phyfick in 


© that Univerſity ; who, becauſe he would not conſent 


to take away. her life by poiſon, the Earl endea- 
voured to diſplace him. This man reported for cer- 
tain, that there was a practice in Cumnor, among 


the conſpirators, to have poiſoned this innocent lady 


a little before ſhe was killed, which was attempted 
after this manner. They ſeeing her ſad and heavy, 
as one that well knew by her other handling, that 
her death was not far off, began to perſwade her, 
that her preſent diſeaſe was melancholy and other 
humours, and would needs counſel her to take ſome 
potion, which ſhe abſolutely refuſing to do, as ſuſ- 
pecting the worſt ; they ſent a meſſenger for Dr Bay- 
ley, and intreated him to perſwade her to take ſome 
little potion by his direction, and they would fetch 
the ſame at Oxford, meaning to have added ſome- 
thing of their own for her comfort, as the Doctor 
upon juſt cauſe and conſideration did ſuſpect, ſeeing 
their great importunity, and the ſmall need the lady 
had of phyſick, and therefore he peremptorily denied 
their requeſt, miſdoubting, as he afterwards reported, 
leaſt if they had poiſoned her under the name of his 
potion, he might after have been hanged for a co- 
lour of their ſin ; and the Doctor remained ſtill well 
aſſured, that this way taking no effect, ſhe would not 
long eſcape their violence, which afterwards * 4 
pened thus. Sir Richard Varney, who by the Earl's 
order, remained that day of her death alone with 
her, with one man only ; and Forſter, who had that 
day forcibly ſent away all her ſervants from her to 
Abingdon fair, about three miles diſtant from this 
place ; they firſt ſtifling her, or elſe Rrang/ing her, 
afterwards flung her down a pair of ſtairs and broke 
her neck, ufing much violence upon her ; but how- 
ever, tho? it was reported, that ſhe by chance fell down 
ſtairs, but ſtill, without hurting her hood that was 
upon her head ; yet the inhabitants will tell you 


there, that ſhe was conveyed from her uſual chamber 


where ſhe lay to another, where the beds TI of — 
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che 8th of September 2864, the Queen created him Baron of Denbigh (5), 


gn — - 
ON 
od 4 
” 
A 


and the het (y) Stowe's A- 


y Earl of Leiceſter, with all the ceremony imaginable, which, in the preamble of the 


- 


patent,*1s ſaid to be in conſideration of his noble blobd, great loyalty, eminent valour, 
© Ringuiſhed prudence, and other numerous virtues ; as alſo on account of his being law- 


fully deſcended from the illuſtrious and antient Earls of Warwick (z). He received, be- (z) Pat. 6 Elz. 
fore the cloſe of the year, a very conſiderable addition to his new honours, by being . 

elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford (a). His great influence in the Court of % Ra. & ant. 
England was not only known at home but abroad, which induced the French King, Oron. I. . p286, 


Charles IX. to ſend him, as well as the Duke of Norfolk, the Order of St Michael, 
then the moſt honourable in France; and both theſe great Peers were inſtalled with the 
greateſt ſolemnity poſſible January 24th, 1565 (0), and à very particular relation of the (5) Stowe's An- 


whole ceremony has been carefully preſerved to poſterity (c). If we may truſt the reports 


„. 658, 


nals, p. 6 59. 


of Camden, and other Hiſtorians, he was the principal mover in the affair of the Duke () anmole's 


of Norfolk's ſuit to the 


Queen of Scots, which proved ſo fatal to them both (d). The 


Duke wanted not friends to difſwade him from that dangerous enterprize, or to ſhew him 


how much hazard he might run, by exciting the hate of one 


Queen, thro? his diſcovering ſo 


much affection for the other; but Leiceſter infuſed bolder counſels, and made him believe, 
that Queen Elizabeth ſhould not have power to hinder or reſent his marriage if ſhe would 
(e). But he was fatally deceived, and, as the Lord Burleigh long before hinted to him, 
the purſuit of that match coſt him his head, the Earl of Leiceſter being one of thoſe 


of ſecret hiſtory was publiſhed, even in thoſe days, concerning the adventures of this un- 


fortunate Lady [Z]. 


chamber, ſtood cloſe to a privy poſtern door, where 


they in the night came and ſtifled her in her bed, 
* bruiſed her head very much, broke her neck, and at 
* length flung her down ſtairs, thereby believing the 
world would have thought it a miſchance, and ſo 
have blinded their villainy. But behold the mercy and 
* juſtice of God in diſcovering this lady's murther ; for 
one of the two perſons that was a coadjutor in this 
murder, was afterwards taken for felony in the Mar- 
ches of Wales, and offering to publiſh the manner of 
the aforeſaid murder, was privately made away in 
the priſon, by the Earl's appointment ; and Sir 
Richard Verney, the other, dying about the ſame 
time in London, cried miſerably, and ſaid to a per- 
ſon of note not long before his death, that all the 
Devils in Hell did tear him in pieces. Forſter, like- 
wiſe after this fact, being a man formerly addicted to 
hoſpitality, company, mirth, and muſick, was af- 


ined and drooped away. The wife alſo of Bald 
nal kinſman to the Earl, gave out the whole fat 
a little before her death, Neither are the following 
paſſages to be forgotten, that as ſoon as ſhe was mur- 
deted, they made great haſte to bury her before the 
Coroner had given in his inqueſt ; which the Earl 
himſelf condemned, as not done adviſedly, and her 
father, Sir John Robertſett, hearing, came with all 
ſpeed hither, cauſed her corps to be taken up, the 
Coroner to fit upon her, and further enquiry to be 
made concerning this buſineſs to the full ; but it was 
generally thought, that the Earl ſtopped his mouth; 
* and to make plain to the world, the great love he 
bare to her while alive, and what a grief the loſs of 
ſo virtuous a lady was to his tender heart, cauſed her 
body to be re-buried in St Mary's church in Oxford, 
with great pomp and ſolemnity. It is alſo remark- 
able, that Dr Babington, the Earl's chaplain, 
* preaching the funeral ſermon, tript once or twice in 
* his ſpeech, by recommending to their memories, that 
* virtuous lady fo pitifully murdered, inſtead of ſaying, 
* pitifully ſlain.” There are ſome things in this ac- 
count not very conſiſtent, which in ſo dark an affair, is 
not at all ſtrange, but with reſpect to the leaſt intelli- 
gible paſſage of all, which is her father's being ſo ſilent 

about a matter which opened the mouths of all the 
world beſides ; a very probable account may be given, 
which is this, the Inquiſition taken after the death of 
this Lady, was to determine who were her heirs, for her 
father was long before dead, and this was the reaſon that 
inquiſition produced no other effect, than preſerving the 
family eſtate, which was very conſiderable, to John 
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terwards obſerved to forſake all this with much me- 
lancholy and penſiveneſs; ſome ſay with madneſs, . 


with 


Walpole, Eſq; anceſtor to the preſent Earl of Orford. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the Lord Robert 
Robſart, came over from the Low Countries with King 
Edward III, and that he left behind him three ſons, 


John, Lewis, and Theodorick ; or, as we wrote it in 


thoſe days, Tyrrey ; Lewis, the ſecond brother became 
Lord Bourchier by his marriage, and was a Knight of the 
Order of the Garter, but dying in the life-time of his el- 


(4) Camden. An- 
nal. p · 17 1. 


2. 
Peers that fat in judgment upon him in 1572, and condemned him to death (f). About //) Ses the ar- 

this time it is ſuppoſed, and ſome writers pretend that it has been legally proved, that 
the Earl married Douglas, Baroneſs- Dowager of Sheffield (g); which, however, 
carried with ſuch privacy, that it did not come to the Queen's ears, though a great deal 


raignment of 
that Duke in the 
was State- Trials, 


(g)Dugdale's Ba- 
ronape, Vol. II. 


One might be tempted to ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding the confidence e. 222. 


Order of the 
Carter, p. 369 


der brother, he became his heir (12). This Sir John (ia) Efe. 9 H. vl. 4 


Robſart, was alſo a Knight of the Garter, and dying in n. 52. 


1450, left his eſtate to Sir John Robſart his ſon, who 
had iſſue, Sir Theodorick, or Sir Tyrrey Robſart, who 
married the daughter and heireſs of Sir Thomas Syder- 


ſton, in the County of Norfolk, by whom he had iſſue, 


Sir ohn Robſart, and a daughter Lucy, who married 


Edward Walpole, Eſq; of Houghton (13). Sir John (13) Carta, 27 
Robſart left behind him an only daughter, Amy, who H. VIII. 


was the wife of Lord Robert Dudley, and by the 
Inquiſition before mentioned, John Walpole, Eſq; in 


right of his mother Lucy Robſart, aunt to this unfor- 


tunate Lady, was found to be her next heir, and came 
into poſſeſſion of her lands (14). 
[LE] Concerning 


notes to a Stateſman's life, the memoirs of ſeveral 
Ladies, and of many of his intrigues ; but the misfor- 
tune is, that we have no remedy ; the learned Cam- 


den, and the judicious Sir William Dugdale, have 


been forced to take the ſame method, which, as it is a 
proof of the neceſſity, ſo it amounts to a vindication of 
the practice. This Lady Douglas Howard, was the 
grand-daughter of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the daugh- 
ter of William Howard, the firſt Baron of Effingham, 
and Knight of the Garter, and the widow of John, 
Lord Sheffield of Butterwick, who died ſudenly of an 
extream rheum in his head, which the malicious people 
of thoſe times, called a Leicefler cold (15). 


ſon, Sir Robert Dudley, of whom we ſhall ſpeak of 
hereafter, and to whom, by the name of his baſe ſon, 
he left the bulk of his fortune, as alſo a daughter. It 
likewiſe appeared by depoſitions taken long after in the 
Star-Chamber, upon the oath of Lady Douglas Shef- 


field herſelf, and of ſeveral other perſons, that ſhe hav 
ing been firſt contracted in Cannon-Row (16), within (16) Dugtale's 
the liberties of Weſtminſter, about two years before, Bren. Vol. II. 


was ſolemnly wedded to him at Aſher, in the County 
of Surry, by a lawful Miniſter, according to the form 


of matrimony by Law eſtabliſhed in the Church of 


England, in the preſence of Sir Edward Horſey, Kant. 
who gave her in marriage, as alſo of Robert Sheffield, 
Eſq; Dr Julio, Henry Frodſham, and five other perſons, 

20 L. whoſe 


(14) Viſit. de 
the adventures of this unfortunate Com. Norf. in 


Lady.) It may ſeem a little ſtrange, to inſert in the offic. Arm. 


e 6 0 It is be- (15) Leleeſter's 
yond all doubt, that the Earl of Leiceſter had by her a Commonwealth, 
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ik. 


1790 


( Memoirs 
prefixed to the 
Sidney Papers, 


(i) Leicefter's 
Commonwealth, 
P - 10. 


Y Grants to 
Robert Earl of 
Leicefter, a- 
mongęſt the Sid- 
ney MSS. 
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raed at leaſt; if det E 


muſt be 


ſince the Earl, at this juncture, obtained an act of Parliament to enable him to erect 4 


Hoſpital at Warwick ; which he afterwards did, and 
bear his name, and 


of all others he m 


clined to favour the Papiſts, but, at the 
his conduct, and became the 


ntifully endowed it, that it mi 


eſerve his memory as a moſt religious perſon, the character which 
affected, to ſucceeding times (b) [F.]. 2 
been moved upon this ſubject, ſome affirming, that, in the former 
perſwaſion of his friend the Lord North, altered 
patron of the Puritans (i). 


Yet very great doubts have 
part of. his life, he in- 


In the thirteenth of Queen Eli. 


zabeth he procured, from the Earl of Arundel, an aſſignment of the Wardenſhip of New 


Foreſt, which had been granted to his anceſtors in the fixth of Edward III (t). 


He is 


reported to have had much of his father's temper, which appeared in nothing more than 


the 


pains he took to adorn his Caſtle of Kenilworth, and to render it, as his father had 


done Dudley-Caſtle, one of the faireſt, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt, places in Eng- 


whoſe names are there ſpecified, and that the ring 
wherewith they were ſo married, was ſet with five 
pointed diamonds, and a table diamond, which had 
been given to him by the then Earl of Pembroke's 
grandfather, upon condition, that he ſhould not be- 
ſtow it upon any but whom he did make his wife. 
Likewiſe, that the Duke of Norfolk was the principal 
mover of that marriage; but that this Earl, pretending 
a fear of the Queen's indignation, in caſe it ſhould 
come to her knowledge, made her to vow not to reveal 
it till he gave leave, whereupon all her ſervants were 
commanded ſecrecy therein. And it was alſo farther 
depoſed, that within two days after the birth of this Sir 
Robert Dudley, which happened at Sheen, where he 
was chriſtened by a miniſter ſent from Sir Henry Lea, 
having to his godfathers, the Earl of Warwick his 


uncle, and the ſame Sir Henry, and to his godmother, 


(17) Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth. 


(18, Camden. An- 
nal. p. 320. 


(19) Dugdale's 
Faron. Vol. II. 
p. 222, 


(20) D'Ewes's 
2 of the 
arliaments in 
the Reign of Q. 
Eliz. p. 147. 


(21) Memoirs 
pretixed to the 
Sidney State - pa- 
pers. 


the Lady Dacres of the South, by their deputies; the 
ſaid Lady Douglas, received a letter from this Earl, 
which one Mrs Eriſa (then Lady Parker) read, where - 
in his Lordſhip did thank God for the birth of this his 
ſon, who might be their comfort and ſtaff of their old 
age, as are the words of the letter, and ſubſeribed your 
loving huſband, Robert Leiceſter. Likewiſe, that the 
ſaid Lady Douglas, was after this ſerved in her chamber 
as a Counteſs, until he commanded the contrary, for fear 
the marriage ſhould be diſcloſed. Some of the Wits in 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, after the Earl's publick 
marriage with the Counteſs Dowager of Eſſex, ſtiled 
theſe two Ladies, Leiceſter's two Teſtaments, calling 
Lady Douglas the old, and Lady Lettice the new (17). 
In order to ſtifle this affair, however, as much as poſ- 
fible, the Earl made ſeveral propoſitions to Lady 
Douglas Sheffield, to defiſt from her pretenſions, parti- 
cularly, as ſhe herſelf depoſed, in the cloſe arbour in the 


een's gardens at Greenwich, where, in the preſence 


of Sir John Hubbard and George Digby, he offered 
her ſeven hundred pounds a year, adding at the ſame 
time threats, that if ſhe would not comply, he would 
never come near her, nor ſhould ſhe receive from him 
one penny of money. Being able to do nothing, either 
by fair means or foul, he went ſomewhat farther, fo 
that the poor Lady, to ſhelter herſelf from his reſent- 
ment, was conſtrained to marry Sir Edward Stafford, 
a perſon of high birth, honour, and the Queen's 
Embaſſador in France (18), which being, as ſhe her- 
ſelf confeſſed, an act which did the greateſt wrong 
poſſible to her own pretenſions, and to thoſe of her ſon ; 
ſhe upon her oath declared, that her motive thereto 
was this, that having had ſome ill potions given her, 
which occaſioned the loſs of her hair and nails, ſhe 
knew no other way to preſerve her life (1 9). Such is 
the hiſtory of the Lady Douglas, whom fome reckon 
the ſecond wife of this potent Earl. 

[F] Which of all others he moſt affected, to ſucceed- 
ing times.) The ſtatute mentioned in the text, to have 
been paſſed in the 13th year of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, gave power and authority, to him, his heirs, 
executors, and aſſigns, to eftabliſh an Hoſpital, either 
in Warwick, or in Kenilworth, to have continuance 
for ever, with a perpetual ſucceſſion, and to be ruled, 
governed, and directed in all _ as they ſhould ap- 
point (20). The Earl long after, by deed-poll under 
bis hand and ſeal, November 1ſt, 1585, reciting (21), 
That fince the ſaid act, he had appointed a houſe in 
* the town of Warwick, for the ſaid Hoſpital, and had 
placed therein one maſter, viz. Ralph Griffin, Pro- 
* feſſor of Divinity, and twelve poor brethren, who 


land, 


ever fince the making of the faid act, had their 
abode and relief there, at the Earl's charge. Now 
the ſaid Earl calling to remembrance, that the 

and charitable a and works of Richard Beau. 
champ, Earl of Warwick, and others his anceftors 
being provided and intended for the relief of the 
poor within the ſaid town of Warwick, but inſtituted 
and ordained according to the error and ſuperſtitions 
ignorance of thoſe former times, are abrogated 
and taken away. And withal, being continually 
mindful of the great mercy and goodneſs of Almighty 
God, freely beſtowed upon him many ways, and ef- 
pecially by the ſingular bounty and favour of his moſt 
gracious ſovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth. And in 
reſpe& thereof, by the authority of the ſaid flatute, 
. ordains, eſtabliſhes, and appoints an Hoſpital in the 
faid town of Warwick, to have continuance for 
ever; for the finding, ſuſtentation, and relief of poor 
needy and impotent men, and eſpecially of ſuch as 


wars, in the ſervice of her Majeſty, her heirs and 
ſucceſſors ; and did found and eſtabliſh the ſaid Hoſ- 
pital, to conſiſt of one maſter, and twelve poor bre- 
thren, to be called the Hoſpital of Robert, Earl of 
Leiceſter, in Warwick. And the faid Ralph Grif- 
fin, having lately been preferred by her Majeſty, at 
the earneſt ſuit of the ſaid Earl, to the Deanry of 
Lincoln, in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, he 
thereupon ordained, that Thomas Cartwright ſhould 
be, during his life, maſter of the ſaid Hoſpital, unleſs 
removed, or refigning, and in that caſe, ſuch per- 


be maſter. And did further ordain, that the twelve 
perſons there named, then dwelling and abiding in 
the faid Hoſpital, ſhould be the then preſent twelve 
brethren of the ſaid Hoſpital. And that upon the 
death, refignation, deprivation, or other lawful re- 
moving of any of them, ſuch perſon or perſons, as 
by the ſaid Earl, or his heir or heirs after his death, 
ſhould be named or appointed a brother, or bre- 
thren of the ſaid Hoſpital, ſhould be the brethren of 


months next after the ſaid twelve brethren, or any of 
them ſhould die, reſign, be deprived, or otherwiſe 


ſuch perſon and perſons, as from time to time, upon 
the default of the ſaid Earl, and his heirs, in form 
aforeſaid, ſhould be appointed, and preferred to be a 
brother, or brethren, by the Biſhop of Worceſter for 
the time being, and the Recorders of Coventry and 
Warwick for the time being, 
under hands and ſeals, ould be a brother, and bre- 
thren of the ſaid Hoſpital for ever. And he appointed 
the ſaid maſter and brethren, a Body Corporate and Po- 
litick, c. and the lands, tenements, c. thereof, 
ſhould be for ever thereafter, ruled, governed, ordered, 
and directed, according to ſuch rules, ſtatutes, and or- 
dinances, as were thereto annexed, or at any time 
thereafter ſhould be ſet forth, made, deviſed, and eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſaid Earl, by writing, or writings under 
his hand and ſeal ; which writing, containing a com- 
pleat body of Statutes, the Earl executed on the 26th 
© of the ſame month.” It may not be amiſs to obſerve 
here, that Thomas Cartwright beforementioned, was 
the great chieftain of the Puritans, by which, hav 
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for ſome time to leave the Church undiſturbed (f 05 


> 


ſhould be hereafter wounded, maimed, or hurt in the 


ſons as the Earl, or his heirs, ſhould appoint, ſhould 


the ſaid Hoſpital for ever. And if the ſaid Earl, or his 
heir or heirs, did not from time to time, within three 


lawfully removed from the ſaid Hoſpital ; then 


or any two of them, 


: Vrarthies in 
obtained this preferment for himſelf, he condeſcended Hertſordhle, 
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DUDLEY. TIF 
und, which, if Sir Winiem Dagdale was well informed, was à project that coſt bim 
about fixty thouſand pounds (). There, in the month of July 1575, he entertained the (7) Dogdale's 
Queen his Miſtreſs for ten days, with the greateſt elegance as well as magnificence, at a m. 1 
boundleſs expence (m). Of this, none of the leaſt remarkable tranſactions of his life, 


ſome farther account is given at the bottom of the page [G]. In 1576 happened the Ce 20e 
death of Walter, Earl of Eſſex, which, as we have ot pranks 55 


where ſhewn, drew upon this 


noble Peer many ſuſpicions, more eſpecially after his marriage with the Counteſs of Eſſenx 
was declared (2); as to which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee, in the notes, ſome (a) See the ani- 


particulars that were reſerved for this place [H J. In 1378, the Duke of Anjou preſſing 


ce of DEVE- 
REUX (WaArt- 


the match that had been propoſed between him and Queen Elizabeth, and ſending over 12) Ea of 
Monſieur Simier, a very gallant Gentleman, attended by a large train of French Nobility, ** 

the Earl of Leiceſter was doubtful whether the marriage might not take effect. The 
Earl, as it is ſaid by our Hiſtorians, had, ſome time before, ſounded the Queen's diſpo- : 


fition in chooſing him for a huſband, and not receiving a favourable anſwer (o), he aban- 
doned all thoughts thereof, and privately married the Counteſs of Eſſex, as before rela- 
ted. This marriage Simier diſcovered to the Queen, apprehending his Lordſhip to be 


(o) Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth, 


p; 37 


the greateſt bar to the Duke's pretenſions; and Camden relates, that ſhe was ſo enraged 
thereat, that ſhe commanded him not to ſtir from the Caſtle of Greenwich, deſigning to 


have committed him to the Tower, but was diſſwaded from it by the Earl of Suſſex (p) : 
this he reſented ſo far, as it was thought he had ſome intention to cauſe him to be mur- 


Camden. An- 
p. 329+ 


(P) 
nal. 


thered; and one day Simier waiting on her Majeſty in her barge, not far from Green- 


wich, a gun was diſcharged from a neighbouring boat, and one of the 


Queen's bargemen 


wounded through both his arms ; this was ſuggeſted to be intended to diſpatch Simier, bur, 


on enquiry, it appeared to have been wholly accidental, and the man, who had been ap- 
prehended, was ſet at liberty (2) [7]. The Duke of Anjou ſending an embaſly, 


[G] At the bottom of the page.] There was a large 
relation of the Queen's entertainment at this palace, 
written by George Gaſcoign, Eſq; out of which, Sir 

(n Warwick- William Dugdale tells us (23), that the Queen was ſur- 
fir, p 243- prized at her entrance, with the fight of a floating 
| iſland on the large pool there, bright blazing with tor- 
ches, on which were clad in filks, the Lady of the 
Lake, and two nymphs waiting on her, who made a 
| ſpeech to the Queen in metre, of the antiquity and 
owners of that caſtle, which was cloſed with cornets 
and other muſicx. Within the baſe court, was a 
noble bridge ſet up of twenty feet wide, and ſeventy 
feet _ 4 over which the Queen paſſed ; on each fide 
whereof, on poſts erected, were preſents on them to 
her by the Gods, vi. a cage of wild fowl, by Sylva- 
nus ; divers forts of fruits, by Pomona ; of corn, by 
Ceres ; of wine, by Bacchus ; of ſea-fiſh, by Neptune ; 
of all habiliments of war, by Mars; and of muſical in- 
ſtruments, by Phœbus. Alſo, during the ſeveral days 
of her ftay, various rare ſhews and ſports were exer- 
eiſed, wiz. In the chaſe, a Savage man with ſatyrs, 
bear-baitings, fire-works, Italian tumblers, a country 
bride-ale, with running at the Quinting, and morrice 
dancing; and that nothing might be wanting which 
thoſe parts could afford, the Coventry men came and 
acted the ancient Play, long fince uſed in that City, 
called Hock's Tueſday, ſetting forth the deſtruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred's time, which pleaſed 
the Queen ſo much, that ſhe gave them a brace of 
bucks, and five marks in money, to bear the charges 
of a feaſt. Likewiſe, on the pool, there was a Triton 
riding on a Mermaid eighteen foot long, as alſo Arion 
on a Dolphin, with rare muſick. The coſts and ex- 
pences of theſe entertainments, may be gueſſed at by 
the quantity of beer then drank, which amounted to 
three-hundred and twenty hogſheads of the ordinary 
fort ; and for the greater honour thereof, Sir Thomas 
Cecil, ſon and heir to the Lord Burghley, Lord Trea- 
ſurer; Sir Henry Cobham, brother to the Lord Cob- 
ham ; Sir Thomas Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Tre- 
ſham, were then knighted, and the next enſuing year, 
the Earl obtained a grant of the Queen for a weekly 
market at Kenelworth, on the wedneſday, with a fair 
Pat, 18 Eliz, yearly on Midſummer-day (24). There is alſo in 
that paſſed at this royal viſit, by one who was pre- 
ſent, and is very well worth the readin 
the temper of the Queen, . and manners of thoſe times. 
[H] Some particulars that were reſerved for this 
place.] In that famous book of Perſons the Jeſuit, or 


(tz Annals, 
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whoever elſe was the author of this favourite's ſecret hi- 
ſtory, beſides the account quoted in another place, there 
1s a ſhort detail of this iniquitous tranſaction, which 


je 3 iN 


F dſhite, 


Strype (25), a long and very circuinſtantial narrative of 


as it ſhews 


(7) Hollinthed, 
COIM- Stowe, Speed. 


poſed. 


follows an hint of Lord Sheffield's being taken off in 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, that is, be- 
cauſe this great man had a mind to his wife. This 
relation runs thus (26). The like good chance had 26) Leicefter's 
he in the death of my Lord of Effex, as I have ſaid Commonucalth, 
before, and that at a time moſt fortunate for his pur- P *3* 
© poſe ; for when he was coming home from Ireland, 
with intent to revenge himſelf upon my Lord of Lei- 
« ceſter, for begetting his wife with child in his abſence 
* (the child was a daughter, and brought up by the 
* Lady Shandois, W. Knolles's wife) my Lord of Lei- 
* ceſter hearing thereof, wanted not a friend or two to 
« accompany the Deputy, as among other, a couple 
© of the Earl's own Servants; Crompton, if I miſs 
© not his name, yeoman of his bottles; and Lloyd, 
© his Secretary, entertained afterward by my Lord of 
© Leiceſter, and ſo he died in the way of an extreme 
flux, cauſed by an Italian recipe, as all his friends 
are well aſſured ; the maker whereof was a Surgeon, 
© as is believed, that then was newly come to my Lord 
from Italy, a cunning man, and ſure in operation.” 
The judicious Mr Camden, in treating expreſsly upon 
this ſubjeR, leaves it doubtful and open, but glancing 
occaſionally at it elſewhere, he ſhews plainly his own 
belief, that this imputation was not falſe. Sir Robert 
Naunton goes farther, and having in all probability the 
very book, we have firſt cited, in his eye, proceeds. 
thus (27). I am not bound to give credit to all vul- 
gar relations, or to the libels of the times, which are 
commonly forced and falſified, ſuitable to the moods 
and humours of men in paſſion and diſcontent ; but 
that which leads me to think him no good man, 
is, amongſt others of known truth, that of my Lord 
* of Eſſex's death in Ireland, and the marrfage of 
* his Lady, yet living, which I forbear to pteſs, in 
regard, that he is long ſince dead, and others living, 
© whom it may concern.” | 
[1] Was ſet at liberty.) It may not be amiſs, 
for a reaſon which will be hereafter given, to exhibit 
two accounts that are yet extant of this great peer's 
malice to this French gentleman, which aroſe, as the 
writer of his ſecret hiftory ſays, from his having had 
the boldneſs to tell the Queen of the Earl's marriage, 
with the widow of Efſex, which though celebrated at 
Wanſtead, in the preſence of the Earl of Warwick, 
the Lord North, Sir Francis Knolles, and others ; at 
Mr Stoner's houſe, by one Dr Culpeper, a clergyman, 
yet the Queen heard nothing of it in ſeveral days. This 
it was that provoked Leiceſter firſt to attempt taking 
him off by poiſon (28). * And when that failed (ſays (23) Leicefter's 
this author) he appointed, that Robin Tider, his man, Commonwealth, 
© as after, upon his ale-bench he confeſſed, ſhould ® 37+ 
have ſlain him at the Black-Friars at Greenwich, as 
| * 


(27) Fragmenra 
Regalia, Cap. ini. 


15 


1792 


(7) Stowe's An- 
nals, p · 689. 


1 Follinſhed's 
Chron, p. 1130. 


(:) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 690. 


(»} Hollinſhed's 
Chron. p. 1344. 


(o, Camden. An- 
nal. p. 418. 


(*) Heyl'n's Hiſt. 
of the Pieſby te- 
T141%, 


(y) Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth, 


(=) Obſervations 
on the Reign of 


Q. Elizabeth, 
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poſed of ſome perſons of the firſt diſtinRion in France, into 


ceived by the 


. 1 nn 0 9 es 4 din 4 * * * 
5. a | : 
o England in 1581, they were re. 


Queen with all poſſible marks of diſtinction, and the Earl of Leiceſter was 


one of the Noblemen appointed to confer with them, and that engaged for their diver. 
ſion, in juſtings, barriers, and turney; but the people in general ſhewing great diſcontent 


at the propofed marriage, it induced the 
penalty, that none of her fubjects 


Queen to iſſue her proclamation, under a ſevere 
ſhould either ſtrike, or draw weapon, within four miles 


of London, or the Court (r). And the Duke thinking his preſence might contribute to 
his point more than the oratory of his Embaſſadors, who ſignified to him the Queen's de- 
clining the marriage, he came in perſon to prefer his ſuit ; but having remained in Eng. 
land the ſpace of three months, and finding his application to be ineffectual, he ſet out on 
the ſixth of February for Sandwich (5); the Earl of Leiceſter, with a train of one hun- 
dred Gentlemen, and three hundred others of inferior ſort, attending him to Ant- 
werp, as did alſo the Lord Hunſdon, and the Lord Charles Howard, who had each of 
them one hundred and fifty followers (/). The Confederates of the Low- Countries, be- 


lieving it might pleaſe the 


Queen, had ſent over their agents to the Duke in England, to 
deſite he would be their protector againſt the Spaniards, and the 


Queen promiſing him 


aid, he accepted of their offer, and, on his arrival at Antwerp, was, with the Earl of 
Leiceſter, who accompanied him, entertained with great ſtate and ſolemnity ; and, 
having ſeen him inveſted in the government of the ſaid Provinces, the Earl, on the 19th 
of February, together with the Engliſh Nobility, and their trains, returned to England 


(a). 


In 1584 he prevailed on the chief of the Nobility and Gentry in the kingdom to 


ſubſcribe an aſſociation, by which they bound themſelves to purſue unto death, whoſoever 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt Queen Elizabeth; and this, by ſome authors, is ſaid to 
be in hatred to the Queen of Scots, and that a plot being formed to ſet her at liberty, he 
was for making her privately away (w). His averſion againſt that unhappy Princeſs is ſup- 
poſed to have roſe from a private view, of conveying the Crown into the family of the 


Dudleys, as a certain author informs us (x), by advancing the Earl of Huntington to the 
Throne, who had a claim to the Crown as being deſcended, in a direct line, from George, 


Duke of Clarence ()), who had married the ſiſter of the Earl (z), and was ever after 
cloſely attached to his intereſts K J. As he was now in the very height of power and 


© he went forth at the garden gate; but miſſing alſo 
* that purpoſe, for that he found the gentleman better 


| © provided and guarded than he expected; he dealt 


© with certain Fluſhiners, and other pirates, to fink 
* him at ſea, with the Engliſh gentlemen his favourers, 
that accompanied him at his return into France. 
And though they miſſed of this practice alſo (as not 
* daring to ſet upon him, for fear of ſome of her Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, who to break of this deſignment, at- 
* tended by ſpecial commandment, to waft him over in 
* ſafety) yet the aforeſaid Engliſh gentlemen, were 


* holden four hours in chace at their coming back, as 


* Maſter Rowley well knoweth, being then preſent ; 


and two of the chacers, named Clark and Harris, 


(29) Annal. Eliz. 
P. 329. 


* confeſſed afterward the whole defignment.” Mr 
Camden (29), much to the ſame purpoſe, * That in 
the mean while, Simier continued amorouſly to ſol- 
licit Queen Elizabeth in Anjou's behalf. And altho” 
ſhe excuſed herſelf a long time, yet he brought her 
to that paſs, that Leiceſter, who from his heart was 
— the marriage, and others, ſpread rumours 
abroad, that by love potions, and unlawful arts, he 
had inſinuated into the Queen's affection, and induced 
her to the love of Anjou. M. Simier on the other 
fide, left no means uneſſayed to remove Leiceſter out 
of his place and favour with the Queen, revealing to 


thereupon grew into ſuch a paſſion, that ſhe com- 
manded Leiceſter not to ſtir out of the Caſtle of 
Greenwich, and intended to have committed him to 
the Tower of London, which his enemies much de- 


her his marriage with Efſex's widow ; the Queen 


influence, 


yants, either by word or deed. About this time it 
happened, that while the Queen for her pleafure, 
was rowed in her barge upon the 'Thames, near 
Greenwhich, attended By Simier, the Earl of Lin- 
coln, and Hatton, her Vice-Chamberlain, a young 
man diſcharged a piece out of a boat, and ſhot one 
of the bargemen in the Queen's barge, through both 
his arms. who was preſently apprehended and led to 
the gallows, for a terror to him; but he ſolemnly 
_ proteſting, that he did it unwittingly, and thought 
no harm, was ſoon diſcharged. Neither would the 
Queen believe what ſome buzzed in her ears, that he 
was purpoſely ſet on to miſchief, either her or Simier. 
So far was ſhe from giving way to any ſuſpicion 
againſt her ſubjects, that ſhe was wont to ſay, He 
could believe nothing of her people, which parents 
« would not believs of their children.” The reader 
will plainly diſcern, that whatever we may think of 
ſuch things now, they were looked upon, even by wiſe 
men, as very credible at the time in which 
are ſaid to have happened. | 

[X] And was ever after cloſely attached to his in- 
tereſts.) In this note, it is intended to diſcuſs the ſe- 
veral ſuſpicions that were entertained of Leiceſter's 
views upon the Crown, ſome of which are thought to 
have been as early as the cloſe of King Edward's reign, 
and that the great Duke of Northumberland meant not 
to deprive, or to depreſs the two princeſſes farther, 
than to bring them to certain matches which he had 
propoſed, and which, having once brought to bear, 
he would have put down his daughter-in-law, Queen 
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ſired. But Suffex, though his greateſt adverſary, 
and one that earneſtly endeavoured to promote the 
marriage, diſſuaded ber, as out of a ſolid judgment, 


Jane, with the Gme facility that he ſet her up (30). (46) Leafs 
This ſcheme is ſo fine ſpun, that one can hardly be- 82 ? 
lieve there is ſo much in it as a thread of truth; and P+ 55: 


and the innate generoſity of his noble mind, he was 
of opinion, that no man ought to be troubled for 
his lawfut marriage, which hath ever been had in 


yet his proclaiming Queen Mary at Cambridge, his de- 
firing to confer with the Queen's Counſeilors, his com- 
pliance with the old religion at his death, the ſudden 


honour and efteem. Yet glad he was, that by this 
marriage, he was now put beſide all hopes of mar- 
rying with the Queen. Nevertheleſs, Leiceſter was 
ſo incenſed thereat, that he bent himſelf to revenge 
the wrong he had received. And there wanted not 
ſome, who accuſed him, as if he had ſuborned one 
Teudor, of the Queen's guard, a bravo, to take 
away Simier's life. This is certain, the Queen com- 
manded by publick proclamation, that no man ſhould 
offer any affront to Simier, his attendants, or ſer- 


reſtitution of his family in the next reign, and the 
early favour of his ſen Robert in this, in which none 
of his wives had any ſhare, are circumſtances not 
eaſily accounted for ; indeed ſo far from it, that Mr ; 
Camden has more than once recourſe to the ſtars (31). (ar) Annal. EG 
The firſt ſcheme in this reign, was with reſpect to the p. 20-183. 
Queen of Scots, whoſe title Leiceſter openly abetted, 

and, in conjunction with the Earl of Murray, drove on 

the marriage between that Queen and the Duke of 
Norfolk, which he is afterwards faid to have n. 
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galia, cap. ii. 


with 
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erted; andla d fatnd: impcrctptibly. aogtoguadd; to. which, nene could he, fo pro- 
— given. as that ef 4 Deice/hrran Commonrunul land, in order to render this. ation 


plauſible, the Earl of: Leiceſter was not only 


— a ſecret traytor o the Queen, an op 
the N a ch mpleat 


mcioſter with regard 


ted as an Atheiſt in point of Reli- 
of her people, an inneteute enemy to; 
to ambition, cruelty, and Juſi; : butlit was: 


alſo ſuggeſtecthas; purſuing; bis fathet's, pladi-he: had thrown all offices of truſt and pro- 


fit inta;the hands: of h ot 


yo. depehdanth za ſo that the Court, the Fattreſſs. the the, 


Navy, the Kingdom of: Ire and, th e Northetn: and Welſh. Marches, the Iſle of Wight, 


nd, in ſhort, Every thing was in his power, and che 
b It is no wonder: that a: libel like this ſhould. 


but a titular, ſovereignty (c). 
great. chat the Queeniand:het Mini 
it is reall ſame chat furpria ina. that hen 
meving 
iſſuing · lette is iron the 


the: jnigraGon.thin big performancomagiſyre o mal 


Queen had ſcarce any thing left her 


make A very (c) This, in few 
thealarm: 43 they did; 27 but _— is the 


ſcope of that 
tile, 


is:thould take 
jeſtyꝛtbought; the ꝓropereſt method for re- tie 
8 vpon the vulgar, ſnould be 


Ey Cough, n which all the facts contained therein were de- (4) — Me- 


clared to be abſolutely falſe, not only to their knowledge who ſigned ethem, but alſo of the 3 — 
Queen herſelf (4) ; which however ſhe did, as appears from ſome of thoſe letters yet ex- 


tant oe 7. His 1 the learned at and | 
— 7 14 9287 
by Ir em 


ot ve 


1 25 > ads 
- 


** 1 fx wed 


TGF id bet 


to Queen . hn his own ary 4 that.i 
himſelt ich it by a 3, for that 2 
moted, then revealed, and at length —_— it as a 
crime, are undeniable facts (32). His enemies o_ 
this turn to the whole, that by theſe practices, he 
meant to remove the Duke of Norfolk, the: moſt pow- 
erful and popular nobleman in England, out of his gyn 
way, and Mary's title out of the way pf the Queen. 
This being effectuallj done, there followed an Act of 
Parliament, in 157 1, of a very ſtrange nature, of 
which, as it is 21996 ki only thing the Hiſtorian 
. ſpeaks of, as from his own knowledge, Camden (33) 
ſhall give, an account. to:the The iniquity 
a of t times, and the love which the Parliament of 
x {now; met 5 to their prince 
2 5 was the occ a; law, for prevent- 

the practices of ſeditigus;perſons s whereby, ac- 
to; the tenor of fi aner lays, it was provided, 
that if any man Would attempt the death, or per- 
ſonal hurt, of the Queem or raiſe wag, or execjte 

others to war againſt er; or if any one ſhould give. 
out, that ſhe is not the lawful Queen. of this realm; 
but that any other can claim a juſter title thereto, or 
ſhould pronqunce 1 an Heretick, Schiſmatick, 
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or Infidel, or ſhould. aſurp the . and title of the 
kingdom during her life, or ſhould. affitm, that any 
ſtatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 
Crown, and the ſucceſſion thereof, every, ſuch perſon 
ſhould be guilty of high-treaſon. That if any one 
during the Query s lite, ſhould, by any bock, writ- 
ten or. printe b. . G maintain, that any perſon 
is, or ought, to be 7 en's heir and ſucceſſor, ex- 
cept the ee ue of h 

print, or 
effect, he, 
fence be e pride for a whole year, and forfeit the 
one-half of his goods. 

time, he 451 


books or writings to that 


ment. Some zu 
thought it * would. 1 85 [Picks e e 4 

of the nation, if, an he ee ther 139 a, 
But, i + ode, what; e 
at wor on that clauſẽ, . 
ue of zer bo body, ſince the 12 ers term 2 
dren natural, which are Pegatiee out 2 
whom nature alone, it haut Nene 


© neſt matrimony, 5 8 "A 


„ho © 


—_—_— =>, 


e lawful, according to the 
of En Ad IS N 


VOI. III. 


Nan 1 8 «44 > 


other has a right. to the Crown,, or that the laws and 


er body, or ſhould publiſh, 
. any 

his abettors,, ſhould: for the firſt of- 
ſhould offend a ſecond , 


incur the penalty of a Premunire, 
that is, Joſs of all his. goods, and perpetu impriſpn- it 


25 
I | 


atten 
* of ſuch a one's LEY Mn: 858 2 ceſter 
young man, have often kl _— le oy , is word 


ious Sir Php Sidney, 


0 e 1 182} 229 
v4 e exec e 4; * ag 1 


© was (15 zi, 
1 * the ad by Leiceſtes with a deſign, 5 
n time or other he might impoſe ſome baſtard 
*. ſox of. hisr upon the Bagliſh, for the Queen's natural 
„iſſue. We have the ſame thing confirmed to us by 
various authors, but whatever view there might be 
from this act, it was held, that the Earl of Leiceſter, 
entertained, a good opinion of his brother Huntington's 
peetepligns which produced a very cloſe correſ- 
pondence between, thoſe two-Lords, who had not been 
ways upon. ſuch friendly terms (34) The nature of (34) Leicefter's 
s title was very plauſible, and could not but ſound Commonwealth, | 
vo enough in the ears of the people, more eſpe- P. 57: 
cially, : ſuch as were inclined to Puritaniſm, of whom 
Peer was a declared protector. In reſpe& to his 
eten 1 ** were very clear and ſhort; Henry 
Hallings, Dll Huatingdon, who had married Lady 
Rather „ daughter to John Dudley, Duke of 


undertook to (£) See a copy 


of ſuch a letter 
re ite in the notes. 


hear 22 9 d, was 2 * LEH, Toa] of- 
V Katherine his wife, one daugh-- 
Hap en of Henry Pole, Lord Montacute, who 


was ſon and heir to Sir Richard Pole, Knight of the 
Garter, by Margaret Plantagenet, Counteſs of Saliſ- 

7 was the daughter and heireſs of George, | 
Duke; of Clarence, brother go King Edward IV (35). (45) Heyn: 
It is ſaid, that this title was commonly diſcourſed of by Hiſt. of the 
ſych : favoured. it, or would be thought to favour it, F 1 

22 the power of the Earl of Leiceſter was ſuch, f . 

that no- body durſt complain of their diſcourſes ; and, Nobility, p. 269. 
on the other hand, ſew or none thought it their buſi-- 
neſs to queſtion it, for fear of being drawn within the 
ſtatute abovementioned, made on purpoſe to tie peo- 
ples tongues upon that ſubject; in which, upon the 
whole, it proved of ſervice to the true heir. Some 
however there were, whe inſinuated, that the Earl of 
Leicefier meant to ſet up his brother-in-law, as his 
father, the Duke of Northumberland, had done his 


daughter. in-law ; that is, till ſuch time as he could 


make a better title in his own family, by the mar- 
rage > of his ſon to the Lady Pars "hy (36) 3 and (36) Leicefter's 
highly 38 that theſe crooked ſchemes Commonwealth, 
1 after the death of Mary Queen of Scots, p. 56, 87. 
aduced the Cecils to reconcile themſelves to her 
900 1 and thus there was a compleat turn made by 
in Elizabeth's Miniſters, fince, in the beginning 
er reign, Leiceſter was the avowed Champion 


of the Queen of Scots title, and was very near 
ruining Lord Keeper Bacon, and Secretary Cecil (37), (37) Naunton's 
Wo) ſecret 2 of 8 houſe of Suffolk. —— Re- 
s ras fe of e letters yet extant.) Alia, cap. ix. 
: LY ers of Dr William Chaderton, Bios 
* of Cie , who, had been yy the Earl of Lei- 
x there was found one of theſe circular 


letters ee to Ferdinando Stanley, Lord . 
20 


(g) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 360, 


(b)D*'Ewes Jour» 
nal of the Par- 
liaments of Q. 


ci) Camden. An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 411. 


33) Peck's De- 
Vol. I, Lib. iv. 


taken to 


1 


i 
z no wal 


d « currency z n yſtery of the 
publiſhing, any more than the name of it real author, evep 


4 
9 


with other concurrent circumſlancas, has induced a 
home (g), had a great handherein, or, atleaſt, farnifhed the materials 
aſſociation, contrived by the Earl of Leiceſter, was 
paſſed to carry it into-execution- (4) z which, with many 
many of the Nobility ; ſo that Philip Howard, Earl of , and ſon to 
tunate Duke of Norfolk, endeavoured: to retire out of the kingdom, 
into great troublesz the Earl of Nosthumberland, being ſear priſomer 


that nod: 


at 


in Pasliament, a 


7 


j 


unſor. 


brough 


4 


the Biſhop himſelf, and the reſt of the Juſtices of Pence 
in the counties of Lancaſter and Cheſter (38); in which, 
after taking noticeof the induſtry with which libels were 
ſpread, and deſcribing the nature of this infamous one 
againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, one of her Majeſty's prin- 
cipal Noblemen, and one of- her Chief-C Hors of 
State, which had- moved her Majeſty, by letters under 
her own hand to the .Lord-Mayor, Sheriffs, and Alder- 
men of London, to declare and teſtify his innocence ; 
they thought it- their duty to follow her Majeſty's ex- 
ample, which induced them to write this letter to in- 
form them, firſt, that her Majeſty had noted in them 
ſome ſlackneſs in the profecution and ſuppreffion of 
former libels, therefore ſhe expected upon this ſecond 
notice, that they would uſe greater diligence in ſearch- 
ing out and — the circulation of this miſchie- 
vous ; after which they proceed, firſt in the 
Queen's name, and then in their own, in the following 
terms : 

0 the (the Queen) verily looketh for the moſt 
* ftrit and preciſe obſervation thereof, in the ſharpeſt 
© manner that may be deviſed, teſtifying in her con- 
© ſcience before God unto you, that her Highneſs 
r certainty, the books and 
© libels again id Earl to be moſt malicious, 
« falſe, 8 and ſuch as none but an i 
* carnate devil himſelf could dream to be true, 


with-which 
\ Low. Coun 
| — 
to ſend over: ſome 

conoerns, 


_y 


trees 


3-3-2 


civil and 


5 


fan 


5 


* Your very loving friends, 


> between a Scholar, a 


the body of the (39 


plainly declaring, that the old Engliſh 


into a Leiceſtrian Com- 


je of her's whatſoever to render 
them, according to the force and effect of her laws. 
All which defects (God be thanked) we, and all good 
to our unſ comforts, do know, 
found to be far off from the nature 

vertue of her moſt excellent Majeſty. As of 


iter 
5 


ledge, and we, to do his pon op rag. 
f eſe ſtrange 
and abominable crimes to be raiſed of a wicked and 
* venomous malice againft the ſaid Earl, of whoſe 
* ſervice, ſincerity of religion, and 
* dealings towards her Majeſty and 
© have h and true experi 
* confidered, withal knowing it to be 
the Prince's governmen t odious, to detract 
out of credit the pri perſons about 
5 Highneſs, taking abuſe to be offered to her 
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miral of England (, which; as :iv:was wichoue example, could not but be highly gr 2 
ful to one of n more eſpecially over ſuch as might, 
in other reſpocts, eſteem. Ives bis. Accordingly, October 22d, in the fame 
year, he was conſtitated: Captain Genera of all ſuch forces as ferved, or thereafter ſhould 
ſerve, in the Low- Countries, for the relief of the inhabitants there: and was empowered 
to levy in England, or the dominion of Wales, five hundred able and' ſufficient: men, of 
his tenants-and ſervants, to attend his perſon: beyond the ſeas; and in his paſage thither; 
and returning from thente, them, and: every of them, to | employ in his ſervice, as he 
ſhall think convenient; which: retainers and followers, under his hand and ſeal ſig- 
nifying the ſame, were, during the time ſo employed in his ſervice, to have the Queen's 
protection for their bodies, lands, and goods ; any law, ſtatute, or reſtraint, to the con- 
trary thereof, in any wiſe, notwithſtanding: With a mandate to all Juſtices of Peace, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, c. and all other officers, to be obedient thereto (w). Before his de- (=) 1 
parture the Queen ad moniſhed him to have à ſpecial regard to her honour, and to attempt „7 4ę. 
nothing which ſhould be inconfiſtent with the employment to which he was z 
and particularly ſhe required him to ſearch into the method of the States raiſing and fal- 
ling the value of money, that ſo the ſoldiers might not receive their pay at one rate, and 
give it out at another; and very affectionately recommended to his care the young Noble- 
men of the country, and more eſpecially the ſons of the late Prince of Orange (2). On ( 2 
the eighth of December, 1585, he embarked, having with him fifty ſail of ſhips; and 
thoſe that accompanied, or ſoon after followed him, were the Earls of Oxford, Northum- 
berland, and Eſſex, the Lord Audley, the Lord Willoughby, the Lord Sheffield, the 
Lord North, and the Lord Borroughs, Sir William Ruſſell, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Ro- | 
bert Sidney, Sir Henry Stanley, Sir-Gervaſe Clifton (o), Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir William (e) Stowe's An- 
Pelham, Lord Marſhal of the Field, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Walter, with many ß 
other perſons of diſtinction (p). On the 10th he arrived at Fluſhing, with his whole %) Annal. Etc, 
train, his perſon being guarded by fifty archers, bearing bows and arrows, fifty halberds, v 435. 
and fifty muſqueteers, were magnificently entertained by Sir Philip Sidney, Governor of 
the town for her Majeſty, by Grave Maurice, ſecond ſon to the late Prince of Orange, 
by the Queen's Embaſſador and the States, and all ſorts of people, expreſſed the 
joy on his arrival (2). This was carried to a very extraordinary height on beth fides, g) HolliaGed's 
great feaſts given, and nothing to be ſeen during the remaining part of that month but 9 
mirth and diverſions ; on the fifteenth of January following al the points of ceremonial 
were ſettled, for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an adminiſtration as might be for the common 
benefit, and prevent all diſputes; accordingly, on the 26th of the ſame month, the Earl 
was ſworn to the States, and the States to the Queen, and to obey the Earl as her Lieu- 
tenant (7), On the ſixth of February following they publiſhed their placard concerning (0 $towe's An- 
his authority, which was very ample; his Excellency then entered upon the diſcharge of 7 
his office, and ſome exploits were performed againſt the Spaniards, which highly raiſed 
the reputation of the Engliſh troops, and the charafters of the officers who commanded 
them (). On the 23d of April, 1586, being at Utrecht, his Lordſhip kept the feaſt ( Hollinker's 
of St George with prodigious magrificence, in which, as one of our Hiſtorians ſays, he 
appeared moſt: Prince-like, inveſted in his robes of the Order, guarded by the principal 
in the town, and his own guard of fifty halberdiers, in ſcarlet cloaks, edged 
with purple and white velvet (/). It ſeems the Queen was not at all pleaſed with theſe pro- () Ibid. p. 1433- 
ceedings of the States, or of her Lieutenant; and therefore ſent over her Vice-Chamber- 
lain (u), with letters written in ſo ſharp a ſtile, as made both the States and the Earl («) Camden. An- 
very uneaſy [N J. Upon explanations from the one, and very deep ſubmiſſions from the =: 249+ 
bother, : 


our famous Hiſtorian M# Camden had his materials for pleterre /a Princeſſe, c. not mentioning where printed; 
n in 8 v, 1585. It has been ſeveral times reprinted 
that perſon, and many are of opinion that he in PR 
actually wrote them; now, upon examination it will ſam „ the running-title i 

be found, that a great many of the fats in Leicefter's ter of State „„ fo 4 7 
Commonwealth are likewiſe related; though in a ſofter and in 12mo, with the addition of | Ghoſt ; 
and lefs tile, in thoſe Annals, of which we and again reprinted in 1706 in gv, under the title of 
have given in this work ſeveral inftances ; from whence ſecret Memoirs of 7 

it may be concluded, that whoever was the author of wi | - 
this book was well ſapplied with intelligence, and that, printed from an old ma 
notwithilanding the declaration of the Privy Counſel - printing it in 1641 i 
lors, it was not univerſally believed to be a-heap of rnment of Char 
falſhoods, though undoubtedly there are abundance of 
falſhoods in it, and many things repreſented as indu- 
— that are no more than exa 

geſtiona. No pains were ſpared in circulating it abroad 
as well as at home, A 
Publication, it was tranſlated into French under the 
title of La Vie Abominable, Nuſes, Trabiſons, Marrres, 
Impofiures, Empoiſonements, Paillardiſes, Arbei, & 
autres tres Ini ations, duquel ia ufe & uſe 
Journellement, le my Lord de Leceflre Machiavelifte, 
contre ] Honneur ds Din, la Majefte de la Royne d" - 


— — 
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( ww) Hiſtory of other, the Queen was pacified, and his Excelleney left to proſecute the duties of his charge (t). 
clan, P. l. His expedition for the relief of Grave, a place of great importance, beſieged by the Prince 
p-240 of Parma, was, at firſt, attended with great appearance of ſucceſs; but, after he had 
taken the forts that impeded his paſſage to the place, the Dutch Governor very unexpect- 
edly ſurrendered, at the perſwaſion, as was reported, of his miſtreſs ; for which, not- 
withſtanding he obtained an honourable capitulation, his Excellency cauſed him; and two 
other officers of note, to be put to an ignominious death (x). The Engliſh forces conti- 
nued to render great ſervice, the Lord Lieutenant himſelf driving the Spaniards out of 
the whole iſland of Betawe ()). The Lord Willoughby, at Bergen-op-Zoom, beat a 
65) Stowe's An- CONVOy going to Antwerp, which was a thing of great conſequence z and Count Maurice, 
nale, f. 718. aſſiſted by Sir Philip Sidney, took Axel by ſurprize (z). His Excellency had to deal 
( Camden, An- With one of the beſt officers that age, or indeed any other, had produced, the Prince of 
| nal. p. 461. Parma, who is ſaid to have projected the taking of Utrecht when the Lord Lieutenant 

was there in perſon, and, with that view, intended to have fent in a conſiderable number 
(=) Stowe's An- Of men, in various diſguiſes ; but it ſeems his plot was diſcovered, and diſappointed (a). 
nals, p. 733. The Prince of Parma then invefted Reinberch, in which there was a garriſon of twelve 
hundred Engliſh troops, under the command of Colonel Morgan; his Excellency thought 
himſelf obliged to diſengage that place, and yet was unwilling to hazard a battle, and there- 
fore beſieged Zutphen, which had the deſired effect, for the Duke of Parma marched im- 
mediately to engage the allied army; accordingly, on the 22d of September, the vanguards 

came to action, in which the Engliſh diſtinguiſhed themſelves, though with ſome loſs ; and 
6% Camden, Aa- there it was that the famous Sir Philip Sidney received a mortal wound (3). The Spa- 
val. p. 4622 niards, however, had been certainly beaten, if the Duke of Parma, with his whole army, had 
not advanced to their aſſiſtance. The ſiege of Zutphen was notwithſtanding continued, and 
ſome very brave actions performed before it; but, however, they were not able to reduce the 


(x) Strada de 
Bello Belgic. 
Lib. vii. P · 488. 


el Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 736. 


place (c) OJ. Upon his Excellency's return to the Hague he found the States uneaſy and 


warfare both by ſea and land, to execute and admini- 
ſtrate the ſame to the reſiſtance of the enemy, even as 
his Excellency ſhould think moſt commodious to the 
preſervation of thoſe countries, and fo further, to do all 
ſuch things as appertain to the office of a general Cap- 


and uſe of policy and juſtice over the aforeſaid united 
Provincesand aſſociated cities, and members of the ſame, 
into his hands, to execute and adminiſtrate the ſame, 
with ſuch power and authority as have had in times 
paſt, all the other Governors of theſe Low-Countries 
before him, and eſpecially, as have been exerciſed, 
and lawfully adminiſtered in the time of Charles the 
fifth, c. We therefore command all Governors of 
Provinces and Cities, all Admirals, Vice-Admirals, 
all Officers and Soldiers by ſea and land ; and further- 
more, all other Counſellors, Officers, Treaſurers, 
Receivers, Bailiffs, Burgomaſters, Magiſtrates, &c. 
of what quality or condition ſoever, to honour, re- 
ſpe, and obey him, as they ought to do, &c.' 
In the Queen's letter, among other expreſſions, were 


theſe. * How contemptuouſly you have carried your- 


(45) Hiſt. of the 
Wars of Flan- 
ders, P. i. I. iv. 
p. 240. 


(46) De Bel'o 
Belgic. Lib. vii. 
Pe 477. 


ſelf towards us, you ſhall underſtand by this meſſen- 
ger, whom we ſend to you for that purpoſe. We 
little thought, that one, whom we had raiſed out of 
the duſt, and proſecuted with ſuch ſingular favour 
* above all others, would, with ſo great contempt, 
have lighted and broken our commands, in a matter 
of ſo great conſequence, and ſo highly concerning us 
and our honour. - Whereof, though you have but 
* ſmall regard, contrary to what you ought by your 
* allegiance, yet think not that we are fo careleſs of 
* repairing it, that we can bury ſo great an injury in 
* 


filence and oblivion. We thereſore command you, 


that, all excuſe ſet apart, you do forthwith, upon 
your allegiance which you oe unto us, whatſoever 
Heneage our Vice-Chamberlain ſhall make known to 


vou in our name, upon pain of further peril.” She 


alſo wrote to the States-General. * That to her dif- 
grace, and without her knowledge, they had con- 
* ferred the abſolute government of the confederate 
* Provinces upon Leiceſter her ſubject, though ſhe had 
«* abſolutely refuſed it herſelf, &c. ſhe therefore ad- 
viſed them to turn Leiceſter out of that abſolute au- 


* thority, whoſe commiſſion ſhe had limited, not that 
* ſhe thought their cauſe unworthy to be favoured, but 
© toProvide for, and ſceure her own honour, which ſhe 
* eſteemed more dear to her than life itſelf.” Bentivog- 
lio (45), intimates as though this ſtep muſt have been 
before ſecretly made known to the Queen, or the Earl 
of Leiceſter would not have r the Government, 
without her private conſent. d Strada (46), more 


tain. And furthermore, we commit the adminiſtration. 


diſcontented; 


openly charges her Majeſty with an ambitious view 
of ſeeking to add the Low- Countries to her dominions, 
by permitting Leiceſter to take upon him the ſove- 
reignty. But this is im probable. Fhe Provinces had 
been twice offered her by a ſolemn embaſſy from the 
States, her Parliament had ſollicited the acceptance, 
and promiſed her ſupplies to ſupport it, and the uni- 
verſal inclination to ſubmit to her, in conjunction with 
the forces ſhe had ready to ſend over, muſt have ren- 
dered all oppoſitions impracticable. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that Strada was an Italian Jeſuit in the pay 
of Spain, and conſequently the Engliſh could expect no 
fair repreſentation from him, who hated them as here- 
ticks and as enemies. Yet he ſays, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter was ſuch an abſolute maſter of his own temper, 
that he could as he pleaſed adapt it to any man's hu- 
mours or defigns. Agreeable to this, Mezeray calls 
him a ſubtle, dextrous courtier; and what other Hi- 


ſtorians cite, argues him to be a man of great abilities, 


though the general hatred and envy of many people 
ſuppreſſed his real virtues, or imputed them to artifice 
and deſign. | : 

[O] They were not able to reduce the place.] While 
the Earl of Leiceſter continued the ſiege, vix. on the 
4th of October, the great fort demanded a parley, 
which being granted, Count Hollock, or as we now 


write Hohenloe, ſtepped out to confer with them (47), (47 St wer A. 
but in the midſt of the conference, as the Count was nu, . 735 


ſpeaking, he was ſhot through the mouth, and the 
ball took off the jewel at his Ear. To {revenge this 
treachery, the Engliſh repeated their attacks, and the 
ſame day made an aſſault on the leſſer fort ſword in 
hand. Captain Edward Stanley, was the firſt who 
mounted the breach, and perhaps truer courage was 


never ſhewn (48). He was oppoſed by the Captain of (48) Camden. 
the fort, who ſtanding alone in the breach, aimed his Ann Fi, 
Pike at his breaſt as he was entring. On which, with |; ches Anni, 
great preſence of mind, laying hold of the pike, he p. ;;8, 
ſt, if Strada de Bello 
Be'gic. p. 551 


ſtrove with all his force to pluck him from his 
he refuſed to let go his hold. But finding his ſtren 
inſufficient to effect his purpoſe, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be raiſed up by his competitor on the rampart, and his 
ſoldiers following, ſo terrified the garriſon with his 
unexpected preſence, that deſerting the defence, as 
many as were able, made their eſcape by a back gate, 
and fled to Zutphen, leaving their Captain priſoner. 
The Earl of Leicefter knighted Stanley for his courage, 
preſented him with forty pounds ſterling, and ſettled a 
penſion on him for life. He likewiſe knighted Captain 
Reade, who alſo ſhewed great bravery on that occaſion. 


And the enemy, much terrified, abandoned the great 


fort the next night. But the Ear! judged it not con- 
yenient 
A 


(49) 5 
nals, þ 


F 
132, ( 
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lations and complaints. 


was very well received by the Queen. 


whom ſhe had ever a great confidence (i). 


venient for his army to continue any longer before 
Zutphen, till the rigour of the ſeaſon ſhould be abated, 
it being ſufficiently blocked up by the garriſons which 
lay in the towns round about it. Many perſons of emi- 
nent rank amongſt the Engliſh nation having highly di- 
40 Stowe's An- ſtinguiſhed themſelves, the Earl of Leiceſter (40), in re- 
ws, 0.739,740+ ward of their merit and for his own honour, conferred in 
his camp, the dignity of a Knight Banneret on the Earl 
of Eſſex, and the Lord Willoughby, the Lord Aud- 
ley, and the Lord North ; and knighted Sir Henry 
Goodyere, Captain of the Guard, Sir Henry Norris, 
Sir John Borroughs, Sir John Winkfield, Sir Roger 
Williams, Sir Robert Sidney, Sir Philip Butler, Sir 
Henry North, Sir 'Thomas Denis, Sir William Knol- 
les, Sir George Farmer, Sir George Digby, Sir | 
Steward, and Sir — Beauford. On the 15th of October, 
his Excellency, after ſecuring of Deventer, came to 
Arnheim to viſit his nephew Sir Philip Sidney, whom 
he found paſt all hopes of recovery, dying two days 
after to his infinite regret, and was bewailed by him 
with great ſorrow, ſhutting himſelf up for a whole 
day, as Stowe relates, who is very circumſtantial in 
whatever regards this noble perſon. | 
[P] Aud very much feared.) But notwithſtanding 
theſe outward profeſſions of regard, they were jealous 
4% Wills:Let- of him (50), and privately proceeded to ſtraiten his 
«Ae = Earl authority. And in other letters to the Queen, would 
be Worn have inſerted a clauſe to limit his command on his re- 
2 Cab. P. ii. 
9 32, Cee, and laid before them the miſchief it would have pro- 


Theſe proceedings were not agreeable to the majority 
of the people, who were firm in the intereſt of the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and threatened to be revenged of the 
States, if the Queen ſhould take any offence at their 
alterations (51). In Frieſland, the Clergy offered her 
Majeſty the ſovereignty of the Low- Countries without 
any reſtriction, having held two Synods on the occa- 
ſion. The Synod at Sneek preſented a petition to 
the Lord Buckhurſt, in which they invited her Maje- 
ity to come to the aſſiſtance of Chriſt, who threw him- 
ſelf and his children into her arms, and implored her 
protection (52), and ſeveral other towns proteſted 
they would depend only on. her Majcity ; alſo the 
preachers at Amſterdam, openly inveighed againſt the 
magiſtrates from their pulpits, and libels were ſet up 
againſt the States. But as the people ſeemed deter- 
mined to take up arms, the Lord Buckhurſt ſignified 
VOL. UI. No. 358. | 


(32) Cabala, p. g. 


diſcontented; they received him coldly, and, as their own writers ſay, with expoſtu- 
He endeavoured. to ſatisfy them, and, for that purpoſe, entered 
into a long detail of what had been effected, and of the cauſes why more was not effected, 
which, however, did not anſwer his purpoſe ; he then attempted to diſſolve the Aſſembly, 
failing in that too, he declared in anger his reſolution of returning to England (4). (4) Bentiveglio't 
However, being afterwards brought into a better temper, he gave them to underſtand 
that though he ſtil] perſiſted in his reſolution of returning home, it ſhould be fo far from dens, p. 224. 
being prejudicial to them, that he would make it turn to their advantage (e). 
exterior marks of ſatisfaction this might produce, it is very certain that the State 
their diſpleaſure, which proceeded from the ſuſpicions, that notwithſtanding the oath of 
fidelity he had taken, he practiſcd upon the minds of the people, and laboured to poſſcſs 
them with an opinion, that he was better affected to the Proteſtant religion and the pub- 
lick good than themſelves (), the conſequences of which they clearly foreſaw, and very 
much feared [P]. His ſubſequent behaviour did not leſſen their apprehenſions, for when 
the day came for his departure, he, by a publick act, gave up the care of the Provinces 
into the hands of the Council of State, but privately, by an act of reſtriction of the ſame 
date, he reſerved to himſelf an authority over all Governors of provinces, cities, and forts, 
and not contented with that, deprived the Council of State, and thoſe who had the chief 
direction in the Provinces, of their accuſtomed juriſdiction (g). 
paſſage all the difficulties of the ſeaſon and the country, being obliged to embark and land 
ſeveral times, and to make uſe part of the way of a waggon. 
Richmond on the 23d of November (þ), where, notwithſtanding all that was paſt, he (o Stones Aa- 
Her Majeſty was at that juncture more uneaſy than *, p. 741. 
ever about the Queen of Scots, apprehending herſelf to be in great danger from the 
practices ſet on foot for obtaining the liberty of that Princeſs, whom ſhe had now taken 
4 reſolution to remove, and was therefore glad of the Earl of Leiceſter's preſence, in 


Council, which was before his return, he was conſulted by letter; and it is ſaid that 


turn to them, had not the Lord Buckhurft interpoſed, 


duced from his Lordſhip's power with her Majeſty, 


TH 


Whatever 


He arrived at the Court at 


When the matter came to be debated in 


the 
Earl 


to them from her Majeſty, That it was her inclination 
to ſend back the Earl of Leiceſter, to compoſe their dif- 
ferences, by re. aſſuming the Government. And this 
expectation of his Lordſhip's preſence, gave a check 
to their violence, and put a turther ſtop to the pro- 


ceedings of the States, who had begun to introduce a 


new ſcheme of government. Prince Maurice was 
brought to profeſs all good will and amity to his Lord- 
ſhip, and Count Hollock promiſed to receive him with 
all honour and friendſhip ; alſo the States-General, and 
Council of State, both publickly and privately aſſured 
the Lord Buckhurſt, of all duty and fidelity to him. 
But before the Queen was prevailed on to give conſent 
to his Lordſhip's return, the required Lord Buckhurſt, 
by letter, to let the States know, ſhe expected they 
ſhould ſend an army into the field, on his arrival, of 
ten or twelve thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
and give aſſurances, that one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ariſing from the extraordinary contributions, ſhould be 
delivered at ſuch reaſonable times, as might ſerve to 
defray the charges of the ſaid army, into the hands of 
ſome perſon of the country, who ſhould be nominated 
by the Earl of Leiceſter, to be treaſurer of the army, 
and to be iſſued out by his Lordſhip's direction, with 
the privity of the Council of State. But this not 
being agreeable, the Lord Buckhurſt acquainted the 
Qucen with their ſentiments ; and that on their non- 
compliance he had declared to them, he had no com- 
miſſion to promiſe his Lordſhip's return. On this, 
they reſolved to provide for their own ſecurity, and 


E 
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iſtary of the 
? Wars of Flan- 


. (e) Grotivs de 
s retained Reb. Balg. l. v. 


(f) Camden. An- 
nal. p. 663. 


He experienced in his (£/Prondt'sHif, 
: of the Refcrmat, 
B. xiv, 


(i) Naunton's 
Fragmenta Re- 
galia, c. lit 


accordingly eſtabliſhed new ſuperintendants on their 


frontiers, which was oppoſed by Lord Buckhurſt, 
as contrary to the twenty-fourth article of their 
contract, by which the nomination of them was re- 
ſerved to her Majeſty's Lieutenant, yet his oppoſition 
produced no effect. However, as their perils increaſed 
continually on them, there ſeemed no other means 
le:t to prevent their entire ruin, but the ſettlement of 
a preſent Government, attended with a proportionable 
ſupply of men and money. The Lord Buckhurſt, 
out of a true ſenſe of thoſe difficulties which the States 
laboured under, and the uncertainty of his Lordſhip's 
return, drew up a new ſcheme for the eſtabliſhing ſuch a 
government in the United Provinces ; which very 
highly offended the Earl of Leiceſter, and ſeems to be 
the principal motive of the averſion and hatred he ever 
after expreſſed towards him (5 3). 


20 N [RN] Fas 


(53) Cabala, P. ii. 


p. 28—32, 33 
—38. 
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(k) Camden. An- mained fixed in his ſentiment, that it ought to be done by form of Law (T). 


nal. p. 485. 


(7) Hollinched's Chronicles (J). 
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Earl gave it as his opinion, that it would be the ſafeſt and beſt expedient to make uſe of 


poiſon, which was vigorouſly oppoſed by Secretary Walfingham, to whom, though a 


Court Divine was ſent to ſettle his conſcience as to the lawfulnefs of this method, he re- 


Accordingly 


a commiſſion was drawn, grounded upon the late Act of Parliament, in which all the 
Members of the Privy-Council were appointed to be her Judges, and, amongft others, 
the Earl of Leiceſter ; but being abroad, he neither aſſiſted at the trial, nor at the 


judgment given in the Star-Chamber, neither was he prefent in Parliament; yet ſuffi- 


cient care was taken to make all the world ſenſible that he approved theſe meaſures, by 
printing the applications to the Queen from both Houſes, in a letter directed to him, and 
in this very form, together with that letter, they are ſtill to be found in one of our old 


It is no wonder, therefore, that, laying aſide all thoughts of what had 
Chron. p. 1530. Jiſtaſted her in his miſconduct in the Low-Countries, the 


Queen was wonderfully 


leaſed to have him near her again upon ſuch an occaſion, more eſpecially as the ſame point 
upon which he had been conſulted before, came again upon the carpet; for the trial had 


done little for the 


Queen's ſatisfaction if execution did not follow, and how that might 
be done with leaſt diſcredit to Queen Elizabeth, remained a point difficult to decide. 


The Earl of Leiceſter kept to his firſt notion, and propoſed making her away privately; 
another ſcheme was offered, as little honourable though more extravagant, which was, to 
ſend her back to Scotland and have her put to death upon the frontiers of both countries. 
The majority of the Council approved neither, but inclined rather to proſecute the legal 
(m) Came, Annal. method in the end as well as at the beginning (m). The Queen ſeems to have concurred 
with the Earl of Leiceſter, as appears from the letters written to Sir Amias Pawlet and 
Sir Drew Drury, which not taking effect, the other way was at laſt reſolved on, and Da- 


Eliz. p. 519. 


(n) See the article viſon, by a very artful piece of management, bore all the blame (7). 
of DAVISON 


in this Dictio- 


nary. 


() 7, Pat. 28 


Eliz. p. 1. 


(fp) Camd. An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 552, 


353. 


(2) Brandt's Hiſt. 
of the Reſorma- 
tion in the Low- 
Countries, p. 409. 


Wars of Flanders, 


Ib, iv. p. 345. 


A Hiſt, of their letter to the 


the Reformat, 
B. xiy. 


About this time 


he was conſtituted Lord Chief. Juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts ſouth of Trent (o), and, 

as appears from ſeveral letters in the Cabala, was highly favoured by Queen Elizabeth [2]. 
During his abſence from the Low-Countries the Spaniards had bribed York and Stanley, 
two Engliſhmen whom the Earl had appointed, the firſt Governor of a fort near Zutphen, 
and the other of Deventer, to deliver thoſe places into their hands, which, by the trea- 
chery of York, ſo wrought on Stanley as he complied, and the loſs thereof gave occaſion 


to loud exclamations and complaints againſt the Earl of Leiceſter (3). 


W hereupon the 


States-General immediately aſſembling, agreed to inveſt Prince Maurice (r) with the full 
power and authority of Stadtholder and Captain-General of Holland, Zealand, and 
Friezeland, and to give him command over all the militia within the ſaid Provinces. And 
purſuant to this determination, they obliged all their officers to receive a new commiſſion 
(r) Bentivoglio's from him, and to take a new oath to the States, and diſcharged all recuſants whatfoever 


from the ſervice. 


Queen Elizabeth was diſpleaſed with theſe alterations in their govern- 


ment, and reſented the diminution of the Earl of Leiceſter*s authority as an injury offered 
to herſelf, and thereupon immediately directed the Lord Buckhurſt, her kinſman, to enquire 
into, and complain of, the innovations introduced in the abſence of the Earl, and to ſettle 
all differences between them; and the States, in return, aſſured her Majeſty, that their late 
proceedings were but proviſional, and enforced through fear of a general revolt on the loſs 
of Deventer ; but that, at his Lordſhip's arrival, they would readily acknowledge both him 
(%) Cabala, P. ii. and his authority, in as ample a manner as it had been granted to him at the firſt (s). Alſo in 


Queen, March'1, they repreſented to her, that they were infinitely ſorry 


her Majeſty ſhould entertain any ſiniſter conceit of their actions and proceedings, which they 
attributed to the practice of their enemies, and concluded with deſiring the Earl might 


return to his government, which they alledged was highly neceſſary to their ſafety [N]. 


[2] Was highly favoured by Queen Elizabeth.) It 
might have been expected, that, after the indignation 


expreſſed againſt him by his Sovereign, for exceeding 


he held alrcady. 


his authority in the Low-Countries, could have little 
hopes of obtaining new marks of favour, confidering 
more eſpecially how many places of honour and profit 
Yet the Earl was ſo compleat a 
Courtier, that he knew how to turn this diſagreeable 
accident in a little time to his ſervice. His conduct in 
the affair of the Queen of Scots, was very acceptable to 
the temper of Queen Elizabeth ; his intelligence from 
Spain, which he never wanted, and was never truſted 
either to the eye or ear of a Secretary of State, gra- 
tified her Majeſty highly, who knew by experience that 
it deſerved entire credit; but what proved of the 


higheſt ſervice of all, was his opening her Majeſty's 


eyes in relation to the double-dealing of the Duke of 
Parma, who, while engaged in a treaty with England, 
was taking all the neceſſary meaſures to invade it. By 
theſe ſteps he regained the Queen's confidence entirely, 
and then it was ſuggeſted, that as he had been ſo un- 
fortunate to incur her diſpleaſure, of which he had re- 
ceived very publick marks, as well by letters, as by 
the meſſage with which Vice-Chamberlain Heneage 


The 


had been entruſted, it was neceſſary, for the ſatisſaction 
of the world in general, and of the States of Holland 
in particular, that this ſhould be cancelled by ſome ex- 
traordinary act of grace, by which it might be known 
both at home and abroad, that he was cleared from all 
imputations, and ſtood on as good terms with the 
Queen his Miſtreſs as ever. This affords us a pregnant 
inſtance of his art and addreſs, and many other like in- 
ſtances might be given, ſufficient to ſhew, that when- 


ever he met with cloudy weather at Court, he could 


never be brought to believe that it was fair again, 
unleſs he felt the warmth as well as ſplendor of ſun- 
ſhine ; and thus every return to favour coſt her Majeſty 
a fine for her anger, and brought him an ample reward 
for the humility of his ſubmiſſions (54). 


(54) 


Leiceſtzt's 


LR] Was highly neceſſary to their ſafety.) While Commonwealth 


the negotiations mentioned in the text were carrying 
on between the Queen's Miniſter and the States, the 
creatures of the Lord Lieutenant in the Low-Countries 
were far enough from being inactive; on the contrary, 
they were ſo buſy, and took ſuch exceptions to every 
thing that was done by the States in the Earl's abſence, 
that at laſt they intimidated them to ſuch a degree, as 
to be atmoſt afraid of acting at all, and even to wiſh 

ſincerely 


(ts) 
Hiſtol 
Refor 
B, xiv 


-.4 * 
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The Queen yielded to this, but with ſome difficulty, ſo that his Lordſhip did not go "x 
back to his charge, as was deſired and expected, in the beginning of the ſpring, which | ' 
his friends in Holland gave out afforded great advantage to the enemy. The Duke of 
Parma began the campaign with the ſiege of Sluys, the moſt conſiderable town in Flan- 
ders, except Oſtend, that remained in poſſeſſion of the States. He firſt attacked the fort OTE 
of Blanchenberg, commodious for the conveying ſuccours to the beſieged by land, which — 
made little reſiſtance, as his coming thither was unexpected, and no proviſion made to 
oppoſe him (). His next ſtep was to raiſe a fort in the iſland of Caſante to cut off all 1g Iggy P. . 
relief by ſea. But before he could execute his deſign, Sir Roger Williams, with five En 
companies from Bruges, entered the town, and ſupplied it with proviſions and ammu- 

- nition to hold out a conſiderable time againſt him, Whilſt this town was beſieged, the 
Earl of Leiceſter, on the 18th of June, was made Lord Steward of the Queen's 
Houſhold (u), and ſetting fail from England on the 25th of the ſame month, landed in («) Stowe As- 
Zealand about the latter end of it. He brought with him a conſiderable ſupply both of *, . 743. 
horſe and foot. Prince Maurice and the Deputies of the States attended on him at 
Fluſhing, to congratulate his return, and left Count Hollock to watch the motions of the 
enemy. When they had conferred on railing the ſiege, it was determined to attempt it 
by ſea, to which end they ſhipped five thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, with all ne- 
ceſſary proviſions for the relief of the town, and on the fleet's appearing in the channel, 

the Earl of Leiceſter made ſignals to the beſieged that he was come to their aſſiſtance (u). ( Pentivogiio's 
But on examination, finding the channel blocked up, and the paſſage ſecured, he ſaw it p 5. 4 

would be in vain to proceed that way. For three days he continued in ſuſpenſe what ſtep 246. 
to take, and then weighing anchor he bent his courſe towards Oſtend, with a reſolution to 
ſuccour the beſieged by land. The Earl of Leiceſter had no ſooner landed his forces, but 
he prepared to attack the fort of Blanchenberg, and, joining the whole garriſon of Oſtend 

to his army, marched directly againſt it. The loſs was of no leſs conſequence to the Duke 
of Parma, than the gaining it would have been advantageous to the Earl, and therefore the 
Duke, leaving the ſiege every where well provided, led the remainder of his army to 
the defence of the fort againſt his Lordſhip (x). The Engliſh were ready to begin their (*) Brandt Hit. 
batteries when the Duke of Parma came up, but on fight of the army they deferred their 
hoſtilities, and after ſome conſultation retired to Oſtend, from whence they returned with 
the ſame fleet where they had before been at anchor, not far from Sluys, and the Duke of 
Parma again preſented himſelf to their view, whereby they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
to retire once again, and never more attempted to raiſe the ſiege. The loſs of Sluys re- 

newed the miſunderſtanding between the Earl of Leiceſter and the States, whilſt the blame 
of the action was thrown by each party on the miſmanagement of the other. The Earl 
complained of the State's negligence, in not making ſufficient preparations, and not re- 
ſtraining the firſt attempts of the Spaniards againſt the town. And the States, in return, 

virulently inveighed againſt his Lordſhip, and imputed the whole misfortune to his ill 
conduct, and the delay of the Engliſh forces. And this diſſatisfaction increaſing, they 
refuſed to eſtabliſh him in that abſolute authority which had been conferred on him at his 
firſt arrival. This diminution of his power was fo highly reſented by him, that he openly 
expreſſed his diſpleaſure againſt the States, and the Dutch writers charge him with having 
entered into indirect practices to regain it, by forming parties in his progreſs through the 
country, and converſing chiefly with the Miniſters and private perſons (y), ſo that they, 
and the common people, were ſo tranſported with his appearances of piety, and his zeal 
for their intereſts, as to approve of all he did, and loudly exclaimed againſt the proceed- 
ings of the States [S]. The Queen, however, being well apprized by her Miniſters at 

| home 


() Bentivoglio, 
and Brandt's Hiſt, 
b. 414, 416. 


ſincerely for the return of the Lord Lieutenant, that © God has beſtowed on me in this kingdom, intend to 
ſome degree of weight might be reftored to the govern- *© haſten over, and ſatisfy the deſires of a people who 
ment. In theſe practices the Earl's moſt indefatigable have io often called for me, to which the zeal and 
agents were the Clergy, and how very able he was to good inclinations of ſome have more induced me 
manage a ſet of men, who, of all others, delight them- than the demerits of others, that ſuffer themſelves 
ſelves moſt in managing the minds of the multitude, to be made tools for keeping me back by ſlanders 
will appear from the following letter, which certainly is * and detractions, which I ſhall nevertheleſs enter into 
a maſter-piece in it's kind, though both in the matter my book of oblivion, that no harm may befal thoſe 
and the ſtile, it differs not much from many of this who ſeek to do me ſuch diſſervices. And I hope I 
noble perſon's epiſtles (55). ſhall never give the people any cauſe to diminiſh their 
good will and affection for me. In the mean time 


(ts) Brandt's 


Hiſtory of the 
eformation 1 


B. xiv, p. 413. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAT I did not return ſuch an anſwer to ſe- 
, veral of your letters as you defired and ex- 
* pected, was not for want of good will towards ſerving 
* the cauſe of God, and defending the poor people, 
but it was becauſe I had not yet received her Ma- 


* jeſty's reſolutions, about what was farther neceſſary 


* to be done for the ſervice of your country. But the 
Queen having given me full directions with regard 
to the forces ſhe will ſend to your aſſiſtance, and 
* having laid her commands upon me to return, I 
therefore, poſtponing all private views and conſide- 


* rations, and abandoning all thoſe advantages which 


I intreat you to go on in your duty, and to admoniſh 

and excite thoſe under your care to peace and unity, 
to the end that they may more and more deſerve all 
the benefits they receive. For the reſt I refer myſelf 
to my arrival, and fo I recommend you, Gentlemen, 
to the protection of the Almighty. 


SS: DS D-:-a@a a 6 @ & a am. a 


Given at "Re 


Your good friend, 
Jan. 7, O.S. 


R. LEICESTER.” 


[S] And loudly exclaimed againſt the proceedings of 


the States.) At his ſecond departure from the Low- 


Countries. 
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home of the ſituation of affairs in the Low- Countries, thought proper to te- call him b 


UK 


an inſtrument dated November 9, 1587, and at the ſame time appointed Peregrine Bertie, 


Lord Willoughby, Captain-General of her forces (z). 
| Leiceſter, on his return, finding an accuſation was preparing againſt him by the Lord 


Camden relates, that the Earl of 


Buckhurſt and ſome other of his enemies, for his miſconduct in the management of 
affairs in the Low- Countries, and that he was ſummoned to appear before the Council 

privately implored the Queen's protection, and earneſtly beſought her, Not to receive 
* him with diſgrace upon his return, whom, at his firſt departure, ſhe had ſent out with 
* honour ; nor bring down alive to the grave, whom her former goodneſs had raiſed from 
the dult (a).” And that the Queen was fo pacified with his expreſſions of humility and 
ſorrow, as to paſs by the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceived againſt him, and to admit him into 
her former grace and affection. The day when it was expected he ſhould have given in his 
anſwer, he took his place at the Council table, and when the Secretary had begun to read 
his accuſation, he roſe up and interrupted him, complaining of being injured, and de- 
claring that his publick commiſſion was limited by private inſtructions, and making his 
appeal to the Queen, he evaded the accuſation, and came off in triumph ; and by his 
power with her Majeſty, he ſo far prevailed, that a cenſure was paſſed upon the Lord 


Buckhurſt, who was confined thereupon to his houſe for ſeveral months. 


It is very cer- 


tain, that how much ſocver this noble perſon's employment in the Low-Countries might 
gratify his ambition, or perhaps his vanity, it was very far from turning in any other man- 
ner to his advantage; ſince, at his laſt going over, he took up very large ſums of mone 

at high intereſt upon his barony of Denbigh (5), which, after his return, he found it im- 


' poſſible to diſcharge, upon which the Merchants who had lent the money, moſt of whom 


had borrowed it upon their own private credit in order to ſupply him at that juncture, 
finding themſelves very much diſtreſſed by this diſappointment, applied for redreſs to the 
Lord Treaſurer as well as to the Lord Chancellor, but it does not appear that any thing 
was or could be done for their relief, Whether it was in regard to this affair, or ſome 
other relating to the tranſactions in the Low-Countries, certain it is, that the Ear] had 
frequent differences with the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, which at length roſe fo high, that 
his Lordſhip told the Earl plainly at Council, hat he found his Lordſhip very much inclined 
10 croſs him upon all occaſions, and more eſpecially before the Queen; and that he liked it ſo ill, 
that be could and would find ways to anger him as well; adding ſome other ſpeeches, which 


the Lord Treaſurer took as a charge againſt him for acting to the Queen's prejudice, upon | 


which, the very ſame night, he reſolved to expoſtulate the matter freely with the Earl by 


letter, which he ſent him the next day, and received an anſwer in the evening (c). This 


as it ſerves to ſhew the temper of this noble Peer much better than any of the accounts we 
have of him extant, and as the reader may poſſibly think it a better vindication than any 


Countries, the Earl of Leiceſter left the free adminiſtration 
of publick affairs to the States, without making uſe of 
any ſuch precaution as he had taken when he was there 
before ; notwithſtanding which we are poſitively told, 
and therefore it muſt reſt upon the Hiſtorian's (56) 
credit who ſays it, that he had it in his head to uſurp 
the government, and to ſend the Prince of Orange and 
the Penſionary Barnevelt, priſoners into England; ſo 
that he reckons it amongſt the many wonderful eſcapes 
of the inhabitants of theſe provinces, from the open 
tyranny of Philip II, and from the fox like ſubtleties of 
William, Prince of Orange, that they were not ſub- 
dued by the all- graſping ambition of our potent Earl 
of Leiceſter. It is indeed certain, that before he 
quitted that Government, the Earl diſtributed 
amongſt his particular friends, ſome gold medals, of 
which there are yet to be ſound in the cabinets of the 
curious; on the face (57), the Earl's effigies in buſt 
armed, with this inſcription, RoperTus DupLevs. 
Com. Lryc. BErc. GuerR, i. e. Robert Earl of 
Leiceſter, Governor of the Low-Countries; on the 
reverſe, a Shepherd's dog looking back upon the flock, 
from which he is going; and in the exurgue, under the 
dog's legs, IxviTus DesERo, 1. e. unwillingly I aban- 
don; about the circle, Nox GREGEM SED INGRATAS, i. e. 
not the flock, but the ungrateful. Theſe inſinuations 
had ſuch an effect upon the minds of the people, that 
the whole nation was in confuſion, ſome Dutch gar- 
riſons affecting to adhere to the Engliih ; and on the 
other hand, Sir William Ruſſell taking ſuch ſteps, as gave 
no ſmall jealoafy to the State, which was augmented 
(58), by the coming of the Lord High-Admiral of En- 
gland upon their coaſts, juſt at that juncture. Theſe 
jealous ſuſpicions, at laſt roſe ſo high, that the Dutch 
well affected to their own government, according to 
the genius of that people, to which the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter conformed in his medals, ſtruck others, upon 
which were the old alluſion of the two pots ſwimming 


that 


at ſea, with this inſcription, / collidimur, frangimur ; 
i. e. if we claſh we are undone. The Lord Admiral 
did all he could to ſettle the minds of the States, and 


of their ſubjects; which, however, was not effected 


till the Queen ſent her orders to the Lord Willoughby 
to reduce by force, if that ſhould be neceſſary, ſuch 
places as refuſed to yield obedience to the States, 
which convinced them, that they had at leaſt done her 
Majeſty wrong, whatever foundation there might be 
for queſtioning the upright meaning of the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who in this command, ſays the Hiſtorian, was 


the firſt Engliſhman that bore the ſwelling title of Ex- 


cellency ; and therefore, many at home were very well 
pleaſed to ſee him forced to lay it down with fo little 


honour (59). The nature of the ſubje&, a juſt regard (5% Camden. An. 
for truth, and a ſincere deſire the reader ſhould want no nal, Eliz. p. 555 


lights that is in our power to give, oblige us to 
obſerve, that the Earl of Leiceſter's medal, is far from 
being any concluſive evidence of his bad intentions, 
ſince the words, fairly conſtrued, mean no more than 
that he left with reluctance, thoſe whom he had conſi - 
dered in the light of a flock committed to his charge; 
and this, notwithſtanding ſome of them had repaid 
with ingratitude, all the care he had taken. We muſt 
alſo remark, that thoſe who diſliked the Earl in Eng- 
land, concurred with his enemies in Holland, to give a 
ſanction to all their jealouſies and ſurmiſes, which, 
whatever effects they might have in thoſe times, can- 
not paſs for unſuſpected teſtimonies in theſe. The 
Earl of Leiceſter had his faults, and thoſe very — 
faults too, but other miniſters might not be without 
them, or even without a propenſity of magnify ing thoſe 
of the Earl of Leiceſter, in order to prejudice him 
with their ſovereign, in whoſe confidence, while he 
had ſo large a ſhare, it was impoſſible that he ſhould 
eſcape envy, or that ſuch as envied him, ſhould (con- 
trary to the nature of that paſſion) always ſpeak truth. 
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his power. to have concladed-zn abſolute 


purpoſe, and notwithſtanding, 


ſioners allowed that he Was too forward, 


of Auguſt 
ſed 4 


and amongſt other 


army in-perſon z and 
contains a character of this nobleman, given 
to infert (b). I myſelf, faid ſhe, will be 
one of your virtues in the field. 


cumftances mentioned in the text, from Mr Strype, 
who had taken notice of a former difference between 
theſe noblemen, and preſerved two excellent letters oc- 
Ge) StmpoAn- caſioned thereby (60), but much too long to be inſerted 
b Vol. III. p. here. As for the letter written by the Lord-Treafurer, 
131, in the Ap- upon this laſt quarrel, that gentleman does not 'give us 
Rr. ſo much as a line of it, though he has preſerved the 
| Earl of Leiceſter's anſwer entire, and a very ex- 
(1) I, Vol, III. traordinary paper it bs (61). 7 
þ 205 in the 
1 1 
6 I Know not from whence my hap hath it, but 't hath 


pectationa, and much Je h any deſert of mine, that 
dae found your Lordſhip more ready to thwart and 
croſs my endeavours, than any other man's, eſpe- 
* cially in the preſence of her Majeſty, and for ſuch 
* cauſe as I have been the more earneſt in, when by 
, E Lordſhip's own allowance and opinion, it had 
been ſo reſolved on by our conference before, as fit 
and meet advices to be given her Majeſty, for the 
* beſt furtherances of her own ſervices. And theſe 
* cauſes have lately been moſt in queſtion ; in which, 
© I myſelf, by her appointment, have been . furtheſt 
3 viz. about aſſiſtance of the Low-Coun- 
tries. And therefore, did both at your Lordſhip's 
hands, and other my Lords, hope to be aflified and 
* comforted, ſo far as my opinion ſhould tend to the 
© ſervice of her Majeſty, and to matters, being before, 
* by your Lordſhip and others, debated, and agreed 

re, finding it to fall out otherwiſe, 


upon. 
where there was 


© and to draw difference in 


b 
: 


8 
. 
z 


: * EI — — there may, and 
* by way of argument, diviſions in opinion, 
© both lawful and very convenient, and oft 


5 


* without any cauſes of miſlike at all. Aud God ſor 

* bid there ſhould be. But, my Lord, in theſe cauſes, 

© we have been twa or three times her Majeſty, 

8 rar ä Wage gwen And _ 

: was no other Lordſhip 
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NU DI HEW 
It has baue been obſerved, chat the Doke of Parma, what 2 great Polltici Wee 
as a great Cuptain, ſet on foot a negotiation with the 


y peace ; upon which, the Ear of Derby, 
—__— credie and diſtinctn, and amongſt the reſt Sir James' Crofts, Com 

ler of the: Queen's Fooſhold, were ſent over wich the title of Com 
with them, in the month of April 1588 (4). A great deal of time was ſpent to 

the Duke of Parma was earneſtly follicited, he 

be prevailed on to produce the commiſſion by which his Catholick Maje 
him to treat and conclude;? becauſe in reality, he had no fuch commiſſion to produce. Sir 
James Crofts, who was. ® plait man, and heartily defirous that a peace between England 
and Spain ſhould take effect, inade a journey to Bruſſels, without havi 
to do, in order to conſes with the Due (e); in Which, 


Elizabeth, that ſhe might encourage her ſubjects 


I know already, for 


(71 4 the Bottom of the page.) We have che cir- 


eas well. And that I had not 
fallen out ſundry times, both contrary to my ex- 


Y . 
* ä * 


Court; av if ic had beeff in 
; and ſore 


ſty impowered 


any authority ſo 


ther 
they cleared him from any ill intention, as 


well as from doing any thing that was amiſs ; yet, upon their being recalled in the month 
following, Sir James Crofts. was aceuſed 


by the Earl of Leiceſter, for his unad- 


by her ice, went to-review that 


upon that ocean on, made a ſhort and memorable ſpeech, which as it 
by his Sovereign to her 
your General, Judge, and Rewarder of every 

your forwardneſs, you have (he Reign of Qs 
« deſerved rewards and crowns ;/ and we do aſſure you, on the word of a Prince, they ſhall £®***» 
be duly paid you. In the mean time, my Lieutenant-General ſhall be in my ſtead, 
than whom, never Prince commanded a more noble, of worthy ſubject, not doubting, 
but by your obedience' to my General, by your concord in the camp, and your valour 


people, it is requiſite 


in 


* ill and to ſhew it plainly to you as I did. And for 
* the words which I added withal, which your 
* ſhip doth ſet down in your letter, that I did 
© you with ſome matters towards her Majefty ; 
* redly, my Lord, I uſed no ſach words. But 
e myſzif grieved with ſuch croſs handling, as both 
ö 
5 ip, I faw your Lordſhi 

me — before . Tha 


her Maj 
© fo ill, that I would OTE won 


dealt in this 
with you or any of your's, but 
And fo my Lord I have done to m r 
have you my 
found i 


to 
T like 


ger 
either 


to my lot, I can hardly diſſemble or bear the unki 
dealing of them, but rather '© deal as I am dealt 
- withal, when all kindneſs is not only ſo little regarded 
but hardly requited. In which conceit, my Lord, 
I pray you think I ean be as others are to me. 
to that end was my ſpeech and my meanin 
that I ſaid was to your Lordſhip's ſelf, and 


© none other, but moved, as your Lordſhip ſaid, In 


* o | 
miffioners to negoriate 
little 


” 
us 
a 


1 


Fd 


{d) 


* 


310. 


Camd. An- 
never . 3% 


ot the Commiſ- (s) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. 


ul. 


| Journey: to Bruſſels, and by an order of the Privy Council, comtmitted to pri Lig « (f) TranfaQions 
The whole nation was by this time alarmed with the apprehenfions of the Spani Aung | | 
ations- that were taken, an a Te 
ſiſt ing of between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand men, of which the Karl of 

was made Lieutenant-General, and the Earl of Eſſex commanded the horſe (g). Queen 


rmy was aſſembled at Tilbury, con- of Lord Burleigh. 


(g) Stowe's An- 
nals, P. 750. 


« findin 

« but i 

* than to di 

* Lordſhip to 

1 — 75 

* fon 

> ap 52 

night. r | ; 

« Your Lordthip's very friend, if you fo regard me, | 

Wo X. LEYCESTER” 
20 0 [U] Whereis 


P-395» 


1802 DU D L E W 
« in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous victory over jhole enemies okay Gad, al. 
my kingdom, and of my At this time, there is nothing plaintetban! that he: 
ſtood as well with Queen Elizabeth as ever; and & is highly probable. ahgcthe Bag 
Leiceſter, than vhom no man underſtood a court better, was perſwaded ol this birakgls,! 
otherwiſe he would never have ſought an af fill greater than any herheth- which, 
was that of the Queen's Lieutenant in England 

as he did, if the Queen's favour had not been as ſt 


ſtop was put to the paſſing the letters-patents prepared for this purpoſe; by the Lord Changed 
2 Hake: and TS Tbs Burleigh, who are {aid to have ſhewed the Queen in 
time, what hazards ſhe might run, by intruſting ſo large, or zathet ſo exorbitant, à power 
(i ) Camden. An- in the hands of a ſingle perſon (i). It is not at all improbable, that the danger of the 
nal. Eliz. p. 583. Spaniſh Invaſion being by this time over, made the Queen think ſo exteniive a commang. 
unneceſſary, which inclined her to liſten to the nns of thoſe two great Stateſmen 
upon this ſubject. Whether the Earl of Leiceſter conceived any dillike at this, and 
thought of retiring from Court, as ſome have ſuggeſted, or whether, as it was uſual with 
him, he was Fs Sen of enjoying the s of privacy in the country at that raid ʒ 
3 111. certain it is, that he ſet out about the end of Auguſt, fer his Caſtle of Krnel worth (h, 


rong towards him Der z but a 


- 


, 
p. 393 · but making ſome ſtay at his houſe at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, be there breathed his la, 
n September the 4th 1588, when he was about the age of fifty - ſu (4). At the time of his 


nals, p. 750. 


demiſe, he was of the Queen's Privy-Council, Lord-Ste ward of the Houthold, Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, High-Steward of that of Cambridge, Chief Juſtice 
in Eyre in the Counties beyond Trent, the Queen's Lieutenant and Captain- General of 
the Forces in Holland, Governor and Captain-General of the United Provinces, and Ge- 
ty Es. neral of the forces raiſed in England agaiaſt the Spaniards ; Knight of the French 
5 King's Order of St Michael, and of the moſt noble Order of the Garter (m). Some 
(n) Stowe « Writers add, Earl-Marſhal of England (x), but without authority ; for certainly, he never 

. enjoyed that office (o). As to the manner of his death, there are very different opinions, 
te) See Camden, and all countenanced by fome authority. We are told by Camden, that he died of a 
2 fever (p). Sir Robert Naunton (4), who was well acquainted with the tramſactions of 
Martha. thoſe times, informs us, that though he ended not his days by fo violent a death, or by 
/+) Annal. Eliz, the fatal ſentence of judicature, as his father and grandfather, yet (as is fuggeſted) by 


p. 383. that poiſon which he had prepared for others, wherein they report kim a rare artiſt [VI. 
(h Fragra. Regal, At Court an opinion prevailed, that he did not leave the world by a natural diſeaſe, 
A but by ſome practices of a diabolical nature; concerning which, feveral examinations 


An. were taken before the Privy-Council (7), with which, perhaps it may not be amiſs to 
E, Val. 111. make the reader acquainted .]. That be died under a cloud, which time and emula- 
| [U] Whertin they report him a rare artift.} It ap- 


to his friends (66) : * I am paſſing into another world, (66) Naunton's 
(62) Fragmenta Pears from hence, that Sir Robert Nauntoy (62) did * and muſt now leave you to your fortunes, and to the Fragm. Replay 


Regalia, c. iv. not entirely diſcredit the reports that ran upon this ſab- * Queen's grace and goodneſs, but beware of the 


ject, which were indeed very publick, and the names * fey (Leiceſter) for he will be too hard for 2 


af the perſons frequently mentioned who were em- you know not the beaſt ſo well as I do.” All theſe 


ployed in theſe pernicious practices, as well as thoſe tales would be abſolutely incredible, if the propofal for 
who ſuffered by them. As to the former, there was taking off the Queen of Scots by a doſe was not pofi- 
one Ealvadore, a domeſtick of the Earl's, who died tively vouched by Camden, and the Lady Sheffie!d's 
(63) Leicefter's himſelf very ſuddenly ; and Dr Joo f z), who wes lofs of her hair and nails teſtified L/ henſelf apoit im. 
Commonwealth. very highly in his favour. | As to the latter, 


Ireland, nor would he bats abtnined i. 


5 6. iv. 


thought to have been removed for the ſake of their 
wives, there are ſome others that have been pub- 

| liekly faid to travel the ſame road, by the ſame con- 
veyance, thaagh for other reaſons. As for inſtance, 
the Cardinal Chaſſ illion, who died at Canterbury in 
1570, as he was going out of England, and who is 

ſaid to have offended this great Earl, by informing the 

of the arts which be uſed to diſguſt ſuch foreign 

Princes. as ſought her Majeſty in marriage. That this 

Prelate was highly careſſed by the Queen is beyond all 

doubt, and that he was poiſoned. is hkewiſe certain, 

(64) Strype's An- but by whoſe contrivance is by no means clear (64). 
ans, Vol. II. p. The caſe of Sir Nicholas Throekmorton may be ar- 
238, 239. counted, of all others, that which bears the hardeſt 
upon the Earl in point of circumſtances; he is ſaid to 

have been poi ſoned in 2 ſallad at Leiceſter-biouſe, being 

taken ill at table, and dying before he could be re- 

hi Leicelter bunſelf, in a letter to Secretary 

Walſingham; and as to the formes, it d upon a 
family. tradition, that Six. Nicholas accuſed the Earl 

upon his death-bed. However, it was the report ge- 

nerally prevailed, and Camden does not ſpeak of itas 2 

(65) Annal. Elis. thing entirely groundleſs (65). The fame ſtory is told 
pe 587, of his tizor the Karl of Suſan, bat wich no 
ility or truth, much leſs of certainty, 
though faid to have been taken from his own mouth. 
He was indeed the Earl'senemy to the very laſt, Cor on 


his death-bed he is reported to have given this caution 


at 
. part af this ſtory is acknowledged by i 


beſides Hence it was a faying in thoſe days, That folks often 
the Lord Sheffield and the Earl of Eſſex, who are 


fell without ſceing the hand that puſhed them, and that 
many died who knew not their own diſeaſe. 


I To make the reader acquainted) We have 


ed in the text, that, upon the return of Sir James 
Crofts, Comptroller of the Houſhold, who was one of 


the Commiſſioners in the Low-Countries, he was com- 
mitted for acting i in the diſcharge of his 


trait. After the Earl of Leiceſter's death, among 
other reports that flew abroad, one was, that the ſbn 
of this Gentleman had been inſtrumental in his Lord- 


ſhip's fudden end (67). Upon this Mr Edward Crofts, (67 Strype's An 
perſons, were brought before the nals, Vol I 
Privy-Council, when the following facts came out, as an . 


and feveral other 


they are tranſcribed from the original minutes; being 
examined concerning the Ext of Leicefter's death, 
ich, that after bis father Sir 
James Crofts was committed, this examitiats came 
Charing-Crofs, and lament- 
Smith and my t 3 
except he An i 
what he could; hw per this exa- 


: 


great enemy. Within two 
or three days after, 'Smith, walking up and down with 
2 ＋ trade a flirt with 2 thumb, and bad 
or 
4 


good comſbrt, for the bear is tied to the 
muz2led, whether tte doch not remember ; 


E 
e the Fart wis dealt withal 
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of great ones brought * him, as à certain welter ſuggeſts (5), ( . v. 
one would thin a little improbable 5 ſince Camden aſſures us, that the n a 
very deep concern for his death, but then, the force of this affertion is leſſened, by his ad- 
ding, that the faffered his goods to be fold by publick auction, for the diſcharge of a debt 
due to the Crown, in purſuance of a maxim, from which ſhe rarely departed, of remitting 
to none the claims upon them from her Treafury (). Whatever the diſpefition of his Ir 
Sovereign might be to him, he left the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of duty and fidelity towards 
her, that words could poſſibly expreſs, in his laft will, penned by his own hand, during 
his laſt reſidence in Holland; which is a piece fo ſingular, that it cannot but afford plea- () Memoir: pre- 


fare to fee a part of it in the notes (e) LX . In that inſtrument, which is written with ar san bert 


amazing 


he doth not know. That Smith told him, that his fa - ſuch order for the burial of my body as they ſhall 
ther ſhould not remain in priſon a full month. And think meet, always, requiring that it may be done 
that this examinate ſhould be the man that ſhould ob- with as little pomp or vain expences of the world as 
tain the warrant for his delivery, and fo he did. Alt may be, being perſuaded that there is no more vain 
the perſons aborementioned were examined as well as *© expences than that is; a convenient tomb or monu- 
Mr Crofts, who confirmed every tittle of what he had ment I with there ſhould be. And for the place 
faid, particularly Smith himſelf z but what puniſhment where my body ſhould lie it is hard to appoint, and 
they ſuffered, or whether they ſuffered at all, is not I know not how convenient it is to deſire it, but 
mentioned. We learn alſo from the fame author, that * I have always wiſhed, as my dear wife doth know, 
the Earl of Leicefter was in good health on the 27th and ſome of my friends, that it might be at War- 
of „ when he wrote a letter to the Lord Trea- wick, where ſundry of my anceſtors do lie, either fo, 
ſurer Burleigh in behalf of a friend of his, excuſed his or elſe where the Queen's Majeſty ſhall command; 
going out of town without taking leave of him, and * for as it was, when it had life, a moſt faithful, true, 
declared his intention to return ſpeedily, which is a loving fervant unto her; ſo living, and ſo dead, let 
plain proof that he did not retire from any diſcontent. the body be at her gracious determination if it ſhall 
[X] 4s the tet.] There is no need of any intro- * ſo pleaſe her. Touching my bequeſts, they cannet 
duction to this piece, after what is faid of it in the be great by reaſon my ability and power is little, for 
ia. text, it begins thus (68): © This is the laſt Will and I have not diſſembled with the world my eſtate, but 
© Teſtament of me Robert Earl of Leireſter, her Ma- have lived always above any living I had (for which 
. © jefty's Lieutenant - General of all her forces in the * I am heartily ſorry) left that through my many debe: 
+ + Low-Countries, and Governor and Captain-General from time to time, ſome men have taken loſs by me. 
of all the United Provinces, written with his own My deſire therefore is, and I do charge my executors 
hand the firſt of Auguſt, in Middleborough, 1578. * to have due confideration, that if any perſon ſhall 
« Firſt, I take it to be the part of every true Chriſtian, * juſtly, after my deceaſe, make ſuch complaint, that 
© to make à true teſtimony of his faith at all times, they ſhall be fatisfied as far as it ſhall be ound in any 
and eſpecially in ſuch a caſe and ſuchi a time as this equity it is due unto them, with advantage to them. 
* is. And therefore I do mean here faithfully to make * Beſides I do here appoint my moſt dear well-beloved 
* a ſhort declaration, to teſtify in what faith I do live * wife, the Counteſs of Leiceſter, to be my ſole exe- 
© and depart from this world, through the grace of my * cutrix of this my laſt Will and Teſtament, and do re- 
Lord and Saviour, to continue me in the ſame till the quire her, for all love between us, that ſhe will not 
* ſeparation of this life and body. And fo I do ac- only be content to take it upon her, but alſo to ſee it 
* knowledge my creation and being to be had and con- * faithfully and carefully performed. And albeit there 
© tinued by the Providence of our Almighty God, the may many imperfections be found with the making 
* creator of all things both in Heaven and Earth, arid of this Will, for that I am no Lawyer, nor have any 
do confeſs that above all deeds that his Divine Ma- Counſel with me to place things in ſuch form as ſonie 
jeſty hath done for mankind, is the gift of his bleſſed are able, yet as my ttue meaning is, I truſt, to expreſs, 
* ſon Chrift Jeſus to be the Redeemer and Saviour of that accordingly it may be interpreted, for I mean to 
his people that be faithful, by whoſe only merits and 
« paſhion ! verily believe, and am moſt aſſured of, the 
* forgiveneſs of all my fins, be yo N ſo great or 
* infinite, and that he only is the ient ſacrifice that 
* hath appeaſed the wrath of his father, and that bleſſed 
© lamb which innocently ſuffered all torments, to bear 
© the bitter burden due to us miſerable wretches, for 
* his moſt tender compaſſion over all that have grace to 
believe on him. All which his grace's goodneſs and 


* I moſt faithfully take on, being ſo pro- 
* miſe 


make it as plain as I can. And firſt of all, before 
© and above all perſons it is my duty to remember my 
moſt dear and moſt gracious Sovereign, whoſe crea- 
ture under God I have been, and who hath been a 
molt bountiful and princely miſtreſs unto me, as well 
in advancing me to many honours, as in _—_— 
me many ways by her goodneſs. and liberality. An 


« 
6 
. 
* as my beſt recompence to het moſt excellent Majeſty, 
can be from ſo mean a man chiefly in prayer to God, 
* {6, whilſt there was any breath in this body, I never 
by himſelf, who is the only truth itſelf, that I * failed it even as for mine own ſoul. And as it 
am the child of falvation, and to be the inheritor of * my greateſt joy in my life-time to ſerve her to 
* his everlaſting kingdom, and to meet with him at the contentation, ſo it is not unwelcome to me, 
— 
6 
c 
= 


7 
a8 


« joyful day of reſurrection with all the faithful children * the will of God, to die and end this life for her 
and ſaints of God. In this faith I now live, and in 

this faith I truſt to change this lift, with continual 
prayer to the Throne of Grace, to grant me, during 
* this pilgrimage of mine, a true, humble, and peni- 
tent heart, for the due recognition of all my offences, 
and the willing amendment of the fame, and to fly 
© inſtantly to : ſure anker-hold, my Lord and Sa- 
* viour Chrift Jeſus, to whom, with the Father and 
„the Holy Spirit, be all honour, glory, and dominion, 
* for ever, Amen. Thus being in perfe& health and 
memory, and having ſet down my faith as a true people and Church of Eaghad, which the Almighty 
* Chriſtian, and being uncertain of the hour of death, * God grant for his Chriſt's ſake. The token I do be- 
© I think it my part to ſettle my worldly matters in as * queath unto her Majeſty, is the jewel with three 
x — eſtate as I can, corny being haſtily and ſud- * great emeralds, with a, fair table - diamond in 
* denly ſent over, and likewiſe having very little leifuxe the midſt, without a foil, and fet about with 
* ſince my arrival to get any time for my private bu- * diamonds without foil, and æ rope of fair white 
_ * fineſs. But firſt, my will is to commit this wretched © to the number of fix hundred, to the fail 


T 


vice. And yet, albeit I am not able to make 
piece of recompence of her great goodne(s, yet 

reſume to preſent unto her a token of an humble 

ithful heart, as the leaſt that ever I can ſend 
and with this ptayer withal, that it may pleaſe 
Almighty God, not only to make her the oldeſt 
Prince that ever he gave over En but to make 


I 
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body of mine, when it ſhall pleaſe God to ſeparate * at, which and jewel was once ed for het 

_ the foul, to the order of my dear” friends that Majeſty, againſt a but it mult now 

* ſhall be living, as my executors, and my overſeers of thus be diſpoſed, which I do you m dear wife 

* this my laſt Will and Teſtament; and they to take * ſee performed, and delivered to ſome of 3 
ö s 
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ture, he takes great care of his family, and ſhews wonderful condeſcenſions towards his wife; 

though after all, the bulk of his fortune is ſecured to his ſon Robert, whom he tiles con- 

Rantly his baſe ſon, with what meaning muſt be left to conjecture. As he died before his 

brother Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, and that noble peer was univerſally beloved, he had 

intereſt enough to carry his brother's teſtament, or at leaſt, the moſt eſſential parts 

thereof into execution, which otherwiſe would have been attended, if we may gueſs from 

avs Fa See the next what happened in. the next reign, with inſuperable difficulties (w). The corps of the 
2 Earl of Leiceſter was removed from Cornbury Park to Warwick, where it was interred 
in our Lady's Chapel, adjoining to the Quire of the Collegiate Church, and a very noble 

monument is erected to his memory, with his effigies in armour ly ing on his back, with 

his Earl's Coronet on his head, and the effigy of his Counteſs ly ing by him, with an in- 

ſcription in capitals, the ſubſtance of which, the reader has already ſeen, as it contains 

(x) Dugdale's little more than a recapitulation of his employments (x). The character beſtowed upon 


Warwickſhire, 


6 him by Camden (y), is to this effect. He was looked upon as a finiſhed courtier in every 
reſpect ; elegant in his dreſs, liberal in his way of living, bountiful to ſoldiers and men of 


Annal. Eliz, 
p. 583, 584. 


letters; very adroit in chufing his time and carrying his point; complaifant in his temper, 
but inſidious towards rivals; amorous in the former part of his life, and in the latter, 


uxorious to a ſtrange degree. As for the reſt, as he preferred an envied height of power 
to ſolid virtue; he furniſhed matter for a multitude of malicious detractors to deſcant upon, 
who, even in the zenith of his glory, failed not to proſecute him with their libels, which 
were mixed with abundance of untruths. To ſum up all, what was faid of him in publick, 
had the air of praiſe and panegyrick ; but in private, and where people durſt be free, he 
was repreſented in quite a different light. This without doubt, conſidering it's brevity, is 
an admirable deſcription, and by far ſuperior to the diffuſe accounts that are to be met with 
in other writers; but as it is perfectly adapted to the Hiſtorian's ſubject, it may be poſſibly 
| thought too ſuccinct, to cloſe a particular article compoſed of ſuch a variety of matter, and 
therefore we will endeavour with the utmoſt impartiality, to ſubjoin a more copious repre- 
ſentation of this great Stateſman and fortunate favourite in publick and in private life. He 
ts faid to have inherited the parts, as his brother the Earl of Warwick was the heir of 
(z' Fuller's Wor- his father's virtues (2). His ambition was great, but his abilities were greater. His dex- 


thies, Staffordſh. 


terity as a courtier, appeared as ſoon as he entered the Court; for he obtained under King 


(a) See Strype's Edward, more than any of his brethren, in point of places and donations (a), and this 


Memorials, Vol. 


III. . 11 , addreſs continued through all his different ſituations ; he complimented Queen Mary upon 
her acceſſion (5), though he went a priſoner out of her preſence ; and notwithſtanding he 

(5) Sowe's . met, as might be expected, with a bad reception, yet he perſevered till he obtained, not 

"=" only a pardon, but a place. He ſecured however, ſo good an intereſt with her ſucceſſor, 

that he was declared a favourite, as ſoon as ſhe was declared a Queen, and maintained the 
firſt place in her confidence as long as he lived ; as he was deſirous of the graces of his So- 
vereign, ſo he ſtudied that the world ſhould take notice of his ſucceſs, which appeared 
early in the magnificence beyond example, with which he diſcharged the office of Confta- 

(% Dugda!e's O- ble, or Prince of the Revels, in the Temple (c), and in this he perſiſted through his whole 


rig. Juridicial. 


life, introducing creatures of his own, to elbow out any of whom the Queen took notice, 


(4) Leicter's Without his participation, and thereby kept himſelf always ſupreme (d). But though he 
Commonwez}th. loved the ſtation of a Favourite, he affected alſo that of a Miniſter (e). He would be firſt 
(en Scrinia Reclu- in all things, and he was ſo ; in the Court, in the Camp, and in the Cabinet, at the ſame 
fa, p. 315- time; he changed his parties often, but never his views. He affected in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's time, a great reſpect for the Spaniſh and Popiſh intereſt ; adviſing her 
to give good words to King Philip, that ſhe might have leiſure to ſettle the affairs of reli- 
gion, and of her kingdom, upon a ſolid foundation ; and thus he made his court at home, 
and preſerved his intereſt and intelligence abroad, which he uſed to the laſt, and is ſaid to 
(f) Charafter of have bequeathed it as a legacy to his ſon-in-law, Eſſex (F). The Papiſts and the Puri- 


the Earl of Eſ- 
ſex, p. 35s 


tans ſeparating from the Church about the ſame time, he went over to the latter, the for- 
mer having chiefs of their own, not to be removed but by proſecutions, which there- 


(g) Heylin'sHilt, fore was the way that he took (g). He profeſſed a kindneſs for Mary Queen of Scots, 
of the Reforma- hut it was to pleaſe Gees Elizabeth, and when he propoſcd the Aſſociation afterwards, 


t on, 535 
29:33 which proved the ruin 


of that Princeſs, it was till to pleaſe, as well as to preſerve Eliza- 


(5) Camden, zabeth (5). His religious zeal was intirely governed by, or at leaſt had a con- 
Vaunton, 3t')2*- ſtant connection with, his temporal intereſts, which induced him ſometimes to take mea- 
ſures that were not at all agreeable to thoſe Prelates that were at the head of the Church, 


(i) Fragmenta 


who could never be brought to conſider him as a friend to themſelves, or a well-wiſher 


Regaliz, ch. ü. to it (i) U J. As great a Politician as he was, he never choſe a back game, tho? no- body 


© I ſhall hereafter nominate and appoint to be my 
« overſeers for her Majeſty.” | 
- (T] Or a well-wifter to it.) In this note, it is 

to give ſome account of the diſputes this po- 
tent Earl had with the Clergy, which have been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, with circumſtances not much to 
his honour. He exerciſed his office of Chancellor of 


knew 


Oxford with a very high hand, and by preferring his (63) See Lec 
dependants, ſecured himſelf a great influence there, at- — Common · 
tended, as might be expected, with much clamour (69). — _ 
He differed with Archbiſhop Grindal, and though he ib, Arch. 

was much in the confidence of the Queen, brought him W hitgift, &c- 


at firſt into diſcredit with her, and then iato * * 3 Wood, Hiſt. & 


that Aatiq. Qt 


nay, to ſuch a degree was this perſecution carried, = 


> 


life of Archbibo? 


OF” 42 
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knew better how to play it, when no other road to ſucceſs was left (5). It was this de- (0% Szia Ree 
fire of ſeeming as well as being powerful, that made him induſtrious to prevent any from 

being called to Council; before he knew what road t 
He ſought and. loved men of abilities, but took care to 


Li E, V. i 80g 
. 315. 
hey would take, and what length they 
keep them at a di- 


ſtance from Court, and in ſtations where he might be uſeful to them, and they to him; 

thus he ſent Sir Henry Sydney, his brother-in-law, over to Ireland, placed the Earl of 
Pembroke in Wales; Lord Hunſdon at Berwick, and the Earl of Huntington at Tork, 

with the title of Preſident of the North (0); in a word, he reduced the management of do- (/) Leicever's 
meſt ick affairs into a regular ſyſtem; ſo that there was no part of the kingdom, in which Neth. 
he had not an influence, and in the counties round his caſtle of Kenel worth, almoſt eve 

thing was dependent upon him, either through hope or fear (m) [ZJ. When we conſider , O r 


the poor prelate deſired to lay down his archiepiſcopal 

dignity, and actually cauſed the inſtrument of his re- 

ſignation to be drawn ; but his enemies believing he 

was near his end, did not preſs the perfecting of it, and ſo 

he died with his mitre on his head, of a broken heart 

1\ Collier's Ec- 71). He kept his houſe long, and was reported to be 
in Hiſt. Vol. blind ; a certain author, no great friend to Biſhops, 
il. p- 539+ and whoſe teſtimony is the more credible when he 
ſpeaks kindly of them, ſhall give the hiſtory of this 
Archbiſhop's fall, and of the ſhare the Earl had in it, 

6) Sir John his words are theſe (72). There was an Italian Doc- 
crineron's tor (one Julio Bargarucei) that having a known wife 
prief View of the © alive, yet bearing hiraſelf on the countenance of ſome 
Ste of 1 great Lord, did marry another gentlewoman. This 
. 6 6, good Archbiſhop not winking at ſo publick a ſcan- 
* © dal, convened him for that, and proceeded by ec- 

«© clefiaſtical cenſures againſt him; letters were preſent- 

ly written from this great Lord to the Archbiſhop to 

© ſtop the proceeding, to tolerate, to diſpenſe, or to 

* mitigate the cenſure, but the Biſhop remained till 

* unmoved and unmoveable ; when no ſubjects in- 

© treaty could be found to prevail, they intreat the 
Sovereign to write in the Doctor's behalf, but this 

John Baptiſt, not only perſiſted in his aon licet habere 

© eari, but alſo, in a reverend faſhion, required an ac- 

count of her Majeſty's faith, in that ſhe would ſeem 

to write in a matter, that if ſhe were truly informed, 

was expreſsly againſt the word of God. The Queen, 

in a gracious diſpoſition, was purpoſed to have yield- 


only diſſwaded her from that, as too great an indig- 

nity, but incenſed her exceedingly againſt him; 

whereupon he was privately commanded to keep his 

houſe, where, becauſe he was ſometimes troubled 

with ſore eyes, his friends gave out he was blind. 

In which if he reſembled Tirefias the Soochſayer, 

he might alſo have been like him in another reſpect, 

* by foretelling the fate of his perſecutor. For that 

Lord, that fo perſecuted this prelate about his phy- 

« fician's two wives, dying twenty years ſince, left two 

wives behind him, that can hardly be yet agreed, 

* which was his lawful wife.” A certain Ecclefiaſtical 

Hiſtorian acquaints us, that Dr Julio's divorce, was not 

the ſingle fault of this Archbiſhop, it ſeems he would 

(73) Fuller's Ch. not part with Lambeth Houſe (73), to which the 
5 Bo x'!« Earl had a mind; but the moſt remarkable circum- 
b. 193* ftance in this buſineſs, is, that the Archbiſhop's want of 
vigilance in ſuppreſſing Puritans, was the cauſe aſſigned 

for oppreſſing him by that very nobleman, who was 

known to be their principal protector, and to whom 

(74) See Strype's Conſequently this could not give any real offence (74). 
Life of Archbi- Dr Whitgift ſueceeding in the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 
bop Grindall, terbury, 3 alſo in a ſhort time to the diſlike of 
| the Earl of Leiceſter, who having provided for Mr 
Cartwright, the father and chief of the Puritans, not 

only by making him maſter of his Hoſpital at War- 

wick, but alſo by granting him an. annuity of fifty 

Pounds a year out of his own eftate, recommended him 

alſo to the Archbiſhop, with whom he had had many 

(75) Fuller's Ch, Controverſies (75). Mr Cartwright on his fide behaved 
Hiſt, Cent, xvi, very reſpectfully, and his Grace not civilly only, but 
B. ix. p. 162, kindly, for which the Earl thanked him, as if the fa- 
| vour had been done to himſelf, by letter, intimating at 
the ſame time, what good things might be expetted 
in caſe Mr Cartwright was again allowed to preach ; 
but the Archbiſhop would not be drawn into that, and 
(16) Strype's Life gave his Lordſhip his reaſons in a long epiſtle (76). 
Wi Archbiſhop The Earl was then filent upon this ſubje&, but ſoon 
kitgife, after addreſſed himſelf to the Archbiſhop upon another, 
which was to demand his * ©; to the lawfulneſs of 

aſſiſting the Dutch, on the ſcore of religi inſt their 

VO L. III. No. CLII. * 
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Sovereign the King of Spain, which he knew, could not 

fail of bringing him into great difficulties. The Arch- 

biſhop in his anſwer, declined giving any ſuch opinion, 

for which conduct of his, he advanced many reaſons ; 

but theſe would not ſatisfy, and he was at laſt obliged to 

pen a reſolution of what was ſtiled the Queen's caſe of 

conſcience in that matter, which he did ſo wiſely, that 

no exceptions could be taken (71). The Archbiſhop, (77)That anſwer 
and the Lord- Treaſurer Burleigh, being Viſitors of St & cat 
John's College in Cambridge, the Earl of Leiceſter in- 
terpoſed, by his letters, to ſtay their proceedmgs, which 3 
occaſioned much trouble (78). In the mean time Mr (78) ws. droge 
Cartwright broke out again, and the conduct of the ArcubilhopWhit- 
Puritans gave the Queen ſo much trouble, that the Earl gif, 

of Leiceſter to preſerve the Queen's favour, thought fit 

to leave them. Dr Heylin gives us this account of the 

matter (79). * It is worth abſerving, that the Puri- (50 Hiſt. of the 
* tans were then moſt buſy, as well in ſetting up their Preſbyter ians, lib. 
« diſcipline, as in publiſhing their railing and ſeditious "ii p. 284,285. 


« pamphlets, when the Spaniards were hovering on 


* 
* the ſeas with their terrible navy. At what time they 
* conceived, and that not improbably, that the Queen 
and Council would be otherwiſe buſied than to take 
notice of their practices, or ſuppreſs their doings, 
* or rather, that they durſt not call them into queſ- 
tion for their words and actions, for fear of alienating 
© the affections of ſo ſtrong a party as they had raiſed 
to themſelves; the ſerious apprehenfions of which 
* miſchievous Counſels mamas | ſo far on Leiceſter 
and Walſingham, that they did abſolutely renounce 
any further interceſſion for them, profeſſing that they 
had been horribly abuſed with their hypocriſy, which 
« poſſibly might happen better for themſelves than ic 
did for the Church, the Earl of Leiceſter going to 
* his own place before the end of this year, and Wal- 
* ſingham being gathered to his fathers within two 
6 years after” , ' | 

[Z] Either through hope or fear.) In the forego- 
ing note, we have ſhewn what a ftroke he had in the 
Church, and how little able the firſt ſubjeQ of the 
Queen was to bear up againſt his diſpleaſure, though 
conceived upon none of the juſteſt motives. As to his 
power paramount in the ſtate, we may form ſome idea 


of that, from the obſervance that was ſhewn to him, 


when he viſited Buxton Wells, by the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, one of the ancienteſt peers in the kingdom, and 
the ſenſe which Queen Elizabeth expreſſed of that 
Earl's behaviour in the following letter (80), written in (80)Strype's An- 
her own hand, which contains, perhaps, as high a te- nals, Vol. II. p. 
ſtimony of favour, as ever was expreſſed by a Sovereign 501. 
to a ſubject. 
ELIZABETH. 
* very good couſin: being given to under- 
ſtand from our couſin of Leiceſter, how honour- 
ably he was, not only lately, received by you our 
couſin, and the Counteſs, at Chatſworth, and his 
diet, by you both diſcharged at Buxton's, but alſo 
preſented with a very rare preſent ; we ſhould do him 
eat wrong, holding him in that place of favour we 
o, in caſe we ſhould not let you underſtand, in how 
thankful ſort we accept the Game at both your hands, 
not as done unto him, bat unto our ownſelf : reput- 
ing him as another ourſelf. And therefore, you 
may aſſure yourſelf, tliat we taking upon us the debt, 
not as his, but our own, will take care accordi : 
to diſcharge in ſuch honourable ſort, as ſo well de- 
ſerving creditors as ye are, ſhall never have cauſe to 
think ye have met with an unthankful debtor, &c." 
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this attentively, we ſhall be the leſs ſurprized at his great weight in Parliament, where he hail 
always a ſtrong party in the Houſe of Commons at his devotion z and in the Houſe of 
Peers, he directed things at his will, having ſometimes fix, eight, or even ten proxies in 
rele- his own hands (#), there being at that time no order to reſtrain ſo exorbitant a privilege. 


nals cf Parlia- 


ment, p. 314. If in any thing he overſhot himſelf, it was in accepting the command in the Low. Countries, 
Els p. 453. (e), and in his abſence, brought Sir Chriſtopher Hatton into high credit, with which he 
was much offended (p). It is certain his dignity did not anſwer his expectation, but ſerved 

mn. An- rather to hurt his fortune and to impair his power, both which however he would have 
nal- p. 533- recovered if he had lived, for he perfectly underſtood the Queen's temper, and had a 
(2) Many of theſe great aſcendancy over it. In his private life he affected a wonderful regularity, was very 
— 1 in circumſpect in his ſpeeches, and wrote as well as any man of his time (3). It was a 
Strype's Annals, à ſaying of his, that a great man ought to know every thing, and be able to do every 
vec s Pelivert® thing by himſelf, or by his inſtruments ; which he made good in his practice. But with re- 
ſpect to men of ordinary rank, whom he employed and admitted to great familiarities, 

their favour was ſeldom of any long date, but he found ways and means to diſpoſe of 
6 either in diſtant employments, or otherwiſe, ſo that when he thought proper to 
Wortbies, p.519, diſpenſe with their ſervices, they might be able to do him no hurt (r). He carried his pre- 
tences to piety very high, though to gratify his paſſions, he fell into vices that could not 
be concealed; and though no man talked more of moderation and juſtice, yet he was 

guilty of ſome acts of oppreſſion that were both violent and mean [AA]. It is wonderful, 

that, with theſe great inequalities in his behaviour, he ſhould be able to maintain himſelf, 

and under ſuch a reign, in the poſſeſſion of abſolute power, for ſuch a number of years as 

he did, and that too in ſpite both of open and ſecret oppoſition; which fully juſtifies an 
obſervation that has been made upon his conduct, viz. That his depth was not fathomable 

(0, Scrinia Re- in ſboſe days, or his policy to be reached in theſe (s), In a word, the family of Dudley, in 
ciuſa, . 3. three deſcents, furniſhed men of ſuch capacities, as our Hiſtories ſcarce record the like ; 
the grandfather, the father, and the ſon, were all great men, but the laſt the greateſt and 
moſt fortunate of the three, if any man can be ſo reputed whom flattery itſelf would be 
aſhamed to ſtile good. This Earl had by his laſt Counteſs, Lettice, daughter of Sir 
Francis Knolles, Knight of the Garter, and widow of Walter Devereux, Earl of Eſſex, 
an only ſon Robert, Baron of Denbigd, who died in his childhood, July 15, 1584, for 
whom an altar-monument was erected by that of his father at Warwick, with his effigies 


Ie War” thereon, and a very pompous inſcription to his memory (z). As for Lettice, Counteſs of 


wickſhire, p. 450. 
ample 


It was but an ill return that he made to this noble- In all public Commiſſions, the Earl of Lei- 
man, if it be true as ſome have ſuggeſted, that he cefter's name was ſure to be inſerted, and in moſt 


to which thoſe who were leaſt inclined to him, were moſt ready in giving their approbation 


Leiceſter, ſhe ſurvived near forty-ſix years after the deceaſe of the Earl, by whom an 


countenanced the ſtories told to his prejudice out of fe- 
8 male jealouſy by his Counteſs, and thereby brought 
fans him into ſuſpicion with the Queen his miſtreſs (81), 
man of his quality, the Earl of Leiceſter himſelf ex- 
cepted, and had been ever faithfully ſerved. 

On what account this exorbitant indulgence was 
ſhewn to the Lord Leicefter by the Queen, is not 
for us to decide, which even in thoſe days was 
but indifferently underſtood. However, that her 
Majeſty was ſuppoſed to have had thoughts of mar- 
rying him, not libels and ſecret hiſtories, but even 
the graveſt and moſt authentick writers affirm ; and 
therefore we may attribute to this, the ſingular 
condeſcenfion of the Queen on one fide, and the 
lofty behaviour of the Earl on the other. Oſborne 

(59) Traction (69), who lived near her time, and was a paſſionate ad- 
eme on the mirer of this Princeſs, makes no manner of doubt of it, 
Elzabech 3 and having mentioned ſome of the reaſons ſaid to be 
l uſed to give a colour to this marriage, he proceeds thus. 
Nor could Leiceſter render his bed vacant to a more 
thriving end, as he is rumoured to have done, than 
to make room for the greateſt and moſt fortunate 
Princeſs the ſun ever looked upon without 22 
in relation to oppreſſion or blood: this may be al- 
lowed upon the ſcore of probability, that his Lord- 
ſhip would hardly have been ſo rampant and uncivil, 
without ſome extraordinary invitation, as to draw a 
blow in her preſence, from another Privy - Counſellor 
more zealous poſſibly than diſcreet; to whom, when 
the Queen ſaid, He had forfeited bis hand, his reply 
was, He hoped ſhe would ſuſpend that judgment, till 
the traytor had loft his head, who did better deſerve 
it : but this accident bordering ſo near the confines 
of her honour, did admit no further debate, it being 
no other than ſhe, in a leſs ſprightly humour might 
have given him herſelf, none being more flexible to 
all kind of jollities than the minds of Princes, when 
unbent from publick affairs.” 
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who had confided in him formerly, as much as in any 


of them he took care to act, for he was an excellent pa- 

tron, and feldom failed any body that was attached 

to him ; he miſſed no opportunity of gratifying himſelf 

and his followers, and frequently obtained grants of 

great value, ſuch as of timber, waſte lands, encroach- 

ments upon foreſts, and licences for importing and ex- 

porting certain goods, all of which he ſold for large 

ſums of money (82). He valued himſelf net a little (82) Of thee ma. 

upon the court paid him by the nobility ; and ſuch as nyiaſtances mizht 

held themſelves of too high rank to make ſuch kind of be siven it »: 

ſubmiſſions, he frequently found means to reach, when OS: 

they leaſt expected it. Such were his deeds at Court, | 

in quality of the Queen's favourite and chief miniſter, 

which he thought title ſufficient to command obedience 

from men of all ranks, as appears from his behaviour 

to the Lord Chief Juſtice Anderſon, as we have ſhewn 

in another place (83). For all this, his Lordſhip was (33) See the ari - 

not always a courtier, he could ſometimes act the pa- ce ANDER- 

riot too, and that with equal life and ſpirit, as when nee 

he declared in Parliament, that a huſband ſhould be 

impoſed upon the Queen, or that ſhe ſhould be obliged | 

to nominate a ſucceſſor for the ſecurity of the State (84). (84) Camd. Ann. 

But it has been doubted whether he was in earneſt in Eliz. p. 123,12 

that bold declaration, or whether he made it with a 

view to diſcover what other great peers were of this 

ſentiment, and then to lead them, under colour of zeal 

for their country, into practices which might render 

them obnoxious to the reſentment of the crown (85). (85) L-icefter's 
[4A] That were both wiolent and mean.) We are in- Commonwealth, 

formed by Camden (86), that when the Lord Paget Ci nd. Arn. 

retired beyond the ſeas, he complained that he was — . 

forced to take this ſtep for his own preſervation, be- 

cauſe, through the arts of Leiceſter an r he 

found the Queen's favour entirely eſtranged from him, 

which might poſſibly paſs for a calumny, if ſoon after, 

upon his being attainted in Parliament, the Earl of 

Leiceſter had not procured a grant to himſelf of Paget, _. ) Hiftory of 

afterwards ſtiled Eſſex-Houſe. We are told by Sir Ro. Glouceſterſhire, 

bert Atrkyns (87), that this Earl cauſed ſome of his p. 268. 


agents 
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(8g) \ 
lire, 


ample proviſion was made for her, with the higheſt teſtimony of affeion; in his Will, of 
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which ſhe was appointed executrix, and that the loſt no time in proving it, appears by the 
date, September 6, 1588, when her Lord had not been two days dead (3). Her Eady- (s) Ex. Rent. 
ſhip was likewiſe very expeditious in a third marriage with Sir Chriſtopher Blount, a 79%, l. Ct. 


08) See the ar- 


ide ARDEN an untimely end, for deſpiſing that low method of 


AR o). 


gentleman who had great dependance upon her ſon the Earl of Eſſex, and whoſe tender Prog. Cancuar, 


riendſhip for him afterwards coft him his life (w). It does not appear, that, during the (ses the article 


remaining part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Counteſs- Dowager of Eſſex had any great 2EVEREUX 
intereſt, though her fon ſucceeded her huſband in the Queen's favour. On the contrary Tema”) 


we are told, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the Earl of Eſſex prevailed upon the 


of Eſſea. 


ueen to admit the Counteſs his mother to her royal preſence, and this too after repeated 
diſappointments z neither could he afterwards prevail in the ſame ſuit, though he urged it 
with much warmth (x). We need not wonder therefore, that her ſollicitations could avail (*) Sidney State 
him little in his laſt misfortunes, though it is very certain that ſhe did for him all that jy" ſl 


was in her power. But in the reign of King James ſhe had great credit at Court, at leaſt 


91. 


for ſome time, as will be ſeen elſewhere. The laſt years of her life were ſpent in retire- 
ment in the country, where ſhe lived hoſpitably and charitably till her deceaſe, which G7. Bani 
happened December the 25th, 1634 0). She was buried with great funeral pomp in the p. 448. * 


ſame tomb with her ſecond huſband, in the church at Warwick, and on the right hand of 


p. 448. 


his monument there is a large copy of verſes, in two columns, on a tablet, to her Honour, g e aer 


fubſcribed Gervaſe Clifton (2). 


agents to apply themſelves to the Lord Berkeley, for a 


ſight of his family evidences, that the Earl might be the 
better able to ſhew his alliance to that noble houſe, 
ſome of which they took away, and then a title being 
ſet up by the Earl of Leiceſter, to part of Lord 
Berkeley's lands, he loſt them for want of thoſe evi- 
dences to ſupport his _ We have mentioned. in 
another part of this work, | 

Park-Hall' in Warwickſhire (88), who was brought to 


making court to this great man, to which ſome of his 
eighbours condeſcended, which was by wearing his 
Ho. Sir William Dugdale acquaints us with the in- 


| jury done to one Mr Robinſon of Warwickſhire, who 


(89) Warwick- 
lire, p · 29 


by ſome ſtrange methods loſt his eſtate, which was af- 
terwards found in this great Earl's poſſeſſion (39). But 
in another place we are informed, that this Robinſon, 
was the ſoa of a gentleman killed in the Queen's ſervice 
at Newhaven, under the Earl of Warwick, that he 


was bred up in Leiceſter's ſervice, in which he ſpent 


a great deal of money, and thereby entangled his 


the caſe of Mr Arden, of 


fixed to Sidney 
Papers, 


eſtate ; that upon this, ſuits grew between him and the 

uſurers, who at the bottom were but this Lord's in- 

ſtruments, and in an attempt of theirs to get poſſeſſion, 

a man was killed by Robinſon, or ſome of his party in 

their own defence, for which he was impriſoned, 

tried, and convicted, but loſt only his fate (go); (90) Lelcefler's 
which with other lands, was afterwards conveyed to Commonwealth. 
the _—_— in exchange, and ſo all farther diſputes pre- 

vented. Bat the Earl's power and influence, great as 

they were, met now and then with a check, and par- 

ticularly in the caſe of Sir John Packington, to whom 

having wrote to know the titles to the Biſhop and Dean 

of Worceſter of certain lands, the honeſt Knight fairly 

ſent him word, that if he meant to make any uſe of 

him to the prejudice of the Church, he had miſtaken 

his man (91). We have carried theſe memoirs to an (91) Life and 
unuſual length, for which the nature of them muſt be Aftions of Sir 
our excuſe, ſince the article is certainly of great im- John Facking- 
portance, and would have afforded matter for many 8 

more ſheets, if we had not ſtudied brevity, as far as 


was confiſtent with perſpicuity. E 


DUDLEY (Sir Rog ER T) as he was called here, and, as he was ſtiled abroad, 
Earl of Warwick, and Duke of Northumberland. He was ſon of Robert Earl of Lei- 
ceſter by the Lady Douglas Sheffield, and was born at Sheen in Surrey in 1573, where, 
for reaſons that we have | 04 in the former article, he was very carefully concealed, as well 
to prevent the Queen's knowledge of the EarPs engagements with his mother, as to hide 


it from the Counteſs of Eſſex, to whom he was then contracted, if not married (a). At (s) See the article 
the time of his birth, however, and ſome time after, he was conſidered as the Earl of 


EVEREUX 
(WALT, Earl 


Leiceſter's lawful fon by Ambroſe Earl of Warwick, and others of his neareſt relations, of Eſſex. 
particularly by Sir Thomas Butler and his ſon, who, as the Earl affirms in his Will, in- 
tended to leave his ſon Robert their eſtate. When he was about five years of age, his 
father, the Earl of Leiceſter, married Lettice, Counteſs- Dowager of Eſſex, openly, and 
thereupon his fon Robert was no longer treated as his lawful child, but as his natural iſſue 
by the Lady Douglas Sheffield. Out of her hands the Earl was very deſirous of getting 
him, in order to put him under the care of Sir Edward Horſey, Knt. Governor of the 
Ille of Wight (4), which ſome have imagined was with a ſiniſter view, not againſt the (5) From the de- 
boy, for whom Leiceſter had ever the greateſt tenderneſs, but with a thought of bringing ind Sc taken in 
him upon the ſtage at ſame proper time, as his natural ſon by another Lady. At that time, ber. 
however, he failed of his purpoſe, but not long after it ſeems he prevailed, and got the 
child into his hands; he ſent him then to ſchool at Offington in Suſſex in 1583, where he 
was under the care of one Owen Jones, to whom, upon a certain occaſion, the Earl ex- 
preſſed himſelf to this purpoſe (c): Owen, thou knoweſt that Robin my boy is my (e) Durate's Ba- 
« lawful ſon, and as Ido, and have charged thee, to keep it ſecret, ſo I charge thee not n. Vol. II. f. 
© to forget it; and therefore ſee thou be careful of him.“ There he received the firſt | 
rudiments of literature, and gave very extraordinary proofs of the wonderful 22 of 


his parts, which were not only equal, but even ſuperior to thoſe of any o 


his family. 


After remaining four years in this private ſchool, he was removed, in 1587, to the Uni- 


Chaloner, and Tutor to Prince Henry (d). 


verſity of Oxford, and there entered of Chriſt- Church by the ſtile of Comitis filius, i. e. 
an Earl's ſon, and placed under the care of Mr Thomas Chaloner, afterwards Sir Thomas 


In about a year after he came to the univerſity, /4, Hd. & aw 
and when he was about the age of fifteen; his father died, leaving him, after the deceaſe 4d. Oxon. I. ii. 


of Pa 275. 


1808 e. 
ol his uncle Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, his noble caſtle of Kenelworth, the lord ſhips of 
Denbigh and Chirk, and the bulk of his eſtate, which, before he was of age, he in a 
great meaſure enjoyed, notwithſtanding the enmity borne him by the Counteſs- Dowager of 
Leiceſter, He was at this time looked upon, and very deſervedly, as one of the fineſt 
Gentlemen in England; in his perſon tall, well ſhaped, having a freſh and fine com- 
plexion, but red haired ; learned beyond his age, more eſpecially in the Mathematicks 
and very expert in his exerciſes, and particularly in riding the great horſe, in which he 
0) 2 was allowed to excel any man of his time (e). With theſe accompliſhments and a great 
223. fortune, it is no wonder that he was every where well received, and particularly at Court, 
more eſpecially as he was of a frank and open diſpoſition, very generous and friendly, and 

though few were ſo well verſed in books, much addicted to an active life. His genius 

prompted him to great exploits, and having a particular turn to Navigation and diſco- 

veries, he reſolved, ſoon after he was of age, to make a voyage into the South Seas at his 

own expence, in hopes of acquiring as great fame thereby as the famous Thomas Cavendiſh 

of Trimley, Eſq; his dear and intimate acquaintance, whoſe ſiſter he married. But after a 

great deal of pains taken, and much money ſpent, the government would not ſuffer him 

to proceed, looking upon it as a dangerous voyage, in which they thought it not fit to 

(f) wh appears hazard the lives of the Queen's ſubjects (F). Mr Dudley was not to be cured of his deſire 
count of it a Of going to ſea, even by this diſappointment, and therefore fitted out a ſmall ſquadron for 
Hakluyt. the river Oroonoque, and the coaſts adjacent, of which he took the command in perſon ; he 
ſailed from Southampton road November 6, 1594, and returned to St Ives in Cornwall 
about the end of May 1595, having performed all, and indeed more, than could be ex- 
pected from him, conſidering his ſmall ſtrength, taking, ſinking, and otherwiſe de- 
ſtroy ing, nine ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, one of which was a man of war of fix hundred tons, 
which he fought board and board for two days, till he had no powder left, and ſhe after- 
wards funk at ſea (g). He wrote a particular account of this voyage at the requeſt of the 
Reverend Mr Hakluyt, which he afterwards publiſhed in his large and valuable Col- 
lection [A], In the ſucceeding year he fitted out two ſhips and two pinnaces, for 
the South Scas, under Capt. Benjamin Wood, at his ſole expence, and attending the Earl of 
Effex and the Lord High- Admiral of England in their glorious expedition againſt the 
- Spaniards, he, for his gallant behaviour at the taking of Cadiz, received the honour of 
(0) Camden Ano knighthood from the firſt of thoſe noble Peers (H). In the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Robert Dudley being then a widower, married Alice, daughter to Sir Tho- 


\ 


(g) Hakluyt's 
Voyazes, Vol. 


III. p. 574. 


(i) Duzdale's mas Leigh (i), and ſettled upon her in jointure great part of his eſtate, and gaining by this 
3 marriage ſome powerful friends, he began to entertain hopes of reviving the honours of 


his family. He conſidered with himſelf that it was not yet too late to make proof of the 
legitimacy of his birth, by which he would become clearly entitled to the honour of Lord 
L'Ifle and Earl of Leiceſter, as heir to his father, as alſo to the earldom of Warwick, by 
virtue of the limitations in his uncle's patent, as alſo to the caſtle of Warwick, and ſeveral 
fair manars in that county and elſewhere, by force of the entail ; full of theſe hopes, in the 
year 1605, he commenced a fuit in the Court of Audience of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the plague being then at London, obtained a Commiſſion directed to Dr Za- 


_— tc. „ o 


of the two was, which he projected 


chary Babington, Chancellor of the dioceſe of Lichfield, to examine witneſſes on that head, 


[A] In his valuable Collection.] It was certainly a 
mark of true courage, as well as of publick ſpirit, 
that as ſoon as he became of age, and entered into the 
poſſeſſion of his fortune, Mr Dudley, inſtead of indulg- 
ing himſelf in the pleaſures of a Court, ſhould under- 
take ſo long and hazardous a voyage, as even the laſt 
The ſhips that 
he fitted out, were the Bear, of two-hundred tons, in 
which he commanded himſelf ; the Bear's Whelp, Cap- 
tain Monk, and two Pinnaces, the one called the 
Friſking, and the other the Earwig. Captain Monk 
returned with his veſſel and two prizes, before the end 
of the year; of which, Mr Dadley having no know- 
ledge, waited for him near the Azores; but hearing no 
news, and finding many of his men fick, he thought it 
better to proceed in kis undertaking, as ſoon as it was 
in his po«er to do it conveniently. Accordingly hav- 
ing taken two prizes, he put Captain Benjamin Wood 
into the one, which he called the Intent, and Captain 
Wentworth into the other; ſo that having now three 
ſail under his command, he made the belt of his way 
for the iſland of Trinidad, in the Weſt-Indies. Upon 
his arrival there, he detached the ſhip called the In- 
tent, and her conſort, to the Leeward-Iſlands, and 
with his own veſſel, laboured to make what diſcovery 
he could of che great Empire of Guiana ; the writings 
and example of Sir Walter Raleigh, having been no 
ſmall motives to this enterprize. All the account he 
gives us of the countries, the rivers, and the people, as 
alſo of the reports that | ama amongſt them of very 
rich countries that lay farther within land, agree per- 


which 


fectly well with the relations of that learned Knight 
and ſhew plainly, that he did not magnify any thing 
beyond the informations that he received. Mr Dudley 
heard, as well as he, of filver and gold mines, parti- 
cularly, one of the latter at Wakkaru, and alſo ob- 
tained ſome ſpecimens of gold from another place. It 
ſeems, he was in expeCtation of Sir Walter's coming 
thither, and was in great hopes of their making very 
conſiderable diſcoveries together, which induced him 
to ſtay as long as it was ſafe for him to do, and then 


he returned to Europe, as is related in the text, hav- 


ing barely as much proviſion left as would ſerve for his 
voyage (1). After gaining, by this expedition, expe- 
rience ſufficient to qualify him for a ſea commander ; 
he went with the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord High- 
Admiral Howard, to Cadiz, in quality of Captain of 
the Nonpariel (2), and in that warm ſervice, ſhewed 


(1) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. P. 575, 57 
577. 


2) Monſon'sNa- 


all the courage of an adventurous young man, and all val Tracts, p.14% 


the coolneſs and conduct of an old officer, as was re- 
ported of him at his return. It is probable, that the 
reader will be deſirous of knowing what became of 
Captain Wood's enterprize in the South-Seas, whither 
he was ſent with a good ſhip, and a pinnace fitted out 
in 1595, at the expence of ſome thouſand pounds; 
but the misfortune is, that no information en that ſub- 


je& can be had, no news being ever heard, either of 


the ſhips or men (3), which was much regretted in thoſe 
days, becauſe Mr Benjamin Wood, was looked upon as 
a man of ſteady courage, great integrity, and of un- 
common abilities as a ſeaman, which recommended 
him to the favour and friendſhip of this great 7 1 . 

5 


(4) Remarks on 
the ſeveral At- 
tempts made 0 

ſs the Streichts 
of Magellan. 


on 
At- 
\ to 


ahts 


D U D 


of theſe proceedings, than ſhe 


red an information to be filed, 
the King's Attorney-General, in the Star-Chamber, againſt Sir Robert Dudley, Sir Tho- 


L B V. 


1809 


which was aczordingly done (t). But no ſooner had Lettice, Counteſs of Leiceſter, notice nr the yro 


by Sir Edward Coke, S0 ener. 


mas Leigh, Dr Babington, and others, for a conſpiracy ; and, upon the petition of Lord 
Sidney, an order iſſued out of that Court for bringing in all the depoſitions that had been 
taken by virtue of the Archbiſhop's commiſſion, ſealing them up and depoſiting them in the 3 
Council cheſt (7). In order, however, to keep up ſome appearance of impartiality, Sir Ro- (1) Deglale's B. 


ron. Vol. II. p. 


bert Dudley was allowed to examine witneſſes, as to the proof of his legitimacy, in that court, 224 3 18 Ocdtob. 
which when he had done in as full a manner as in ſuch a caſe could be expected, a ſudden 


order was made for ſtaying all proceedings, and locking up the examinations, of which no 
copies were to be taken but by the King's licence (n). This was ſuch a blow to all th 


(m) Proceedings 
in the Star- 


hopes of Sir Robert Dudley, and made it ſo evident that he had no favour to expect where Chamber. 

his enemies had influence enough to preclude him from juſtice, that he reſolved to retire 

abroad, in hopes that time might either leſſen his misfortune, or at leaſt mitigate the ſharp 

ſenſe he had of it; in order to this he applied for a licence to travel for three years, which 

was very readily granted him, there being many who choſe to have him out of their way, 

and others, who bore him good will, thought that at this juncture his withdrawing for a time 

might be of uſe to him. But in the manner of his leaving the kingdom there was ſomething 

that ſhewed, he inherited ſome of the vices as well as moſt of the great qualities of his fami- 

ly (») [BJ. He had not been long abroad, before ſuch as meant him no good procured, 888 

notwithſtanding his licence, a privy- ſeal, commanding his return into England, being beer. 

very ſenſible that he would not obey it. The pretence for this was, that he had aſſumed 

in foreign countries the title of Earl of Warwick, which irritated ſome at Court ex- 

treamly (o). It ſeems they formed a true notion of his circumſtances and diſpoſition, for 6 

Sir Robert, finding himſelf well received at the Court of Florence, reſolved to continuue 

there notwithſtanding the letter of re-call, and this gave a handle for ſeizing his whole 
eſtate, which was veſted in the Crown, during his natural life, by the ſtatute of fugitives. 


[B] As well as moſt of the great qualities of his family.] 
When Sir Robert Dudley had once ſettled his reſolu- 
tion o: quitting England, he reſolved to make the 


place of his retreat as agreeable to him as it was poſ- 


ſible, and therefore prevailed upon a young lady, at 
that time eſteemed one of the fineſt women in Eng- 
land, and of a family diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, 
(4) Dogdale's Ha- bo bear him company in the habit of his page (4). This 
rcnage, Vol. II. Lady was Mrs Elizabeth Southwell, the daughter of 
5. 225. Sir Robert Southwell, of Woodriſing in the county of 
(0 Athen, Oxon, Norfolk (5), who, as the reader will find in the text, 
vol. II. col. 128. he afterwards eſpouſed, in virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the Pope; whence a certain writer, who bore him no 
good will, has taken occaſion to ſay, that he left Eng- 
land, becauſe he could not be allowed to have two 
(6) Enelim Spa- Wives (6); in which, there would have been more 
dic Pilgrim, 470, truth, if Sir Robert Dudley had married that Lady 
1630, p. 64 here, as it is very certain he did not. How much ſo- 
ever ſhe might be blamed in following him as ſhe did, 
yet her conduct afterwards was without exception, and 
as ſhe lived in honour and efteem, and had all the re- 
ſpe& paid her, that her title of a Ducheſs could de- 
mand; ſo it is reported, that Sir Robert never altered his 
affections, but to ſhew his high regard for her memory, 


cauſed a noble tomb to be erected to her memory in the 


(7) So his fon church of St Pancratius in Florence (7), where her 
Chicks D, of N. body lies interred, and where he deſired that he might 
oy Wood Antho- be buried with her. As to his iſſue by this Lady, they 
: will be taken notice of hereafter. It is very probable, 

that this marriage might prove a great bar to his re- 

turn into England, and might be alſo a motive to the 

pg ſo extraordinary a law as that was, by which 

dy Alice Dudley, was enabled to diſpoſe of her join- 

ture during his life. But before we cloſe this note, it 

may not be amiſs to examine what the reaſons were, 

which induced the Lords in the Star-Chamber to treat 


Sir Robert Dudley's cauſe as they did. It ſeems that 


Sir William Leighton, upon whoſe advice he chiefly 
depended, when he found what evidence might be 
produced to prove the marriage of Lady Douglas Shef- 
field, with Robert Earl of Leiceſter, gave him advice, 
which though wiſe and well laid in itſelf, yet gave an 
opportunity to Sir Robert's enemies, to caft out ſuch 
infinuations as threw an odium upon his whole proceed- 
ings. For when the commiſſion mentioned in the text 
was brought down, and a Notary came afterwards to 
ſpeed it, Sir William reſolved to commence a ſuit in 

e courts at Lichfield, in the name of Sir Robert 
Dudley, in which one John Buſhell was raiſed up as 
the adverſary upon a charge, that he ſhould have 

VOL. III. No. 152. | 


He 


called Sir Robert, a Baſtard three years before ; upon 
this, one Goffe cites him to the court, in cauſa probri 
& convitii, and Goffe earneſtly preſt him to appear 
thereto. It was never intended by this ſuit to puniſh 
Buſhell, but only to prove the marriage and legitima- 


tion. Buſhell appeared, and made ſuch anſwer as 


ſuited beſt for their purpoſe. The thirty-ſix articles 

were exhibited, thirty whereof tended to prove the 

marriage and legitimation, and ſome of tie reſt the 
defamation. And Dr Babington, then ſitti 3 in judg- 

ment in the court, and knowing the matter to be there 

proſecuted, unduly, againſt a raiſed adverſary, upon 

colour of defamation, admitted a very unlawful proſe- 

cution of the libel, and ordered the defendant to make 

preſent anſwer, and then Frodſham, Saliſbury, and 

Jones, were again examined as witneſſes. And after 

their examinations, carried back to Clarges, Goffe, 

and Leigh's houſes, and had diet and apparel given 

them by directions of Sir Robert Dudley, and Sir Wil- 

liam Leighton. For theſe offences and undue pro- 

ceedings, which tended to call in queſtion the Lord of 

Leiceſter, and his then Lady's marriage, and her jgin- 

ture, and the eſtates of many of the King's ſubjects, 

they were all committed ; Sir William Leighton fined 
three-hundred pounds, Babington, one-hundred marks, 

Goffe, forty pounds, Saliſbury, and Frodſham, one- 

hundred pounds a piece, and Jones, forty pounds. 

All the examinations and depoſitions taken in the 

Court of Audience by the Commiſſioners, and at Lich- 

field, ſuppreſſed and damned. The examinations and 

depoſitions in the Court, that concern the marriage be- 

tween the Earl of Leiceſter, and the Lady Douglas 

Sheffield, to be ſealed up by the Clerk of the Court, 

and never to be ſeen or publiſhed ; Jones, Saliſbury, 

and Frodſham, to be ever after held ſuſpected in their 

teſtimonies touching the marriage and legitimation of | 

Sir Robert Dudley, and the reſt were acquitted (8). But (3) E Regit, 
this ſentence takes no notice of the depoſitions of Lady Cammer. Stellar. 
Douglas, Sir Robert Dudley's mother ; of Lady Parker, ji: Ai Joc. 
and many other perſons, who depoſed to his legiti- * 
macy; and yet this gave a colour for fealing and 

locking theſe up, which was what the friends of Lettice 

Counteſs of Leicefter ſought, and ſhews how dange- 

rous a thing it was to leave matters of ſo high a nature 

to be determined in that Court, without the aſſiſtance | 

of a jury, and without appeal (9)- An inconvenience, (9) Compare th's 
which by degrees was ſo much felt, and ſo . with che patent 
| > * Ducheſs Dud- 


„ that it was by Act of Parliament difſoly 
at the common prayer of the whole nation. 


20 Q tei 2. 


9»: 


* 


1 * 


0 7 ww... | 

He left behind him Lady Alice Dudley his wife, and four daughters, for whom ſufficierit 

- Proviſion was made. In this ſituation things continued for ſome years, till ſome perſons 

about Henry Prince of Wales ſuggeſted to him, that Kenelworth Caſtle was one of the 

fineft and moſt magnificent places in the inland parts of the kingdom, and very fit for his 

Royal Highneſs's reſidence, upon which ſome overtures were made to Sir Robert Dudley 

abroad, as well as to Lady Alice at home, the Prince defiring to have it by way of pur- 

chaſe. Theſe propoſals were very readily accepted, on account, as it is faid, of fome 

romiſes that were made of having regard to his claims when a proper opportunity of- 

60 Dugdale's Ba- Fired (p). In the mean time a commiſſion iſſued for enquiring into the value of this 
-- ho I. . eſtate, and the return thereto being very curious, the reader will find it in the notes [C]. 
'The treaty beforementioned came at laſt to a concluſion, and deeds were executed bearing 

date November 21, 1611, by which, in conſideration of fourteen thouſand five hundred 

pounds, to be paid in one year to the ſaid Sir Robert Dudley or his aſſigns, the ſaid caſtle 

of Kenelworth, together with the manor and lands bearing the fame name, the manors of 

Rudfen, Balſhall, and Long Itchington, were ſettled upon the ſaid Prince and his heirs, 

with condition that Sir Robert ſhould hold the Conſtableſhip of the faid caftle for the 

term of his natural life, by patent from his Royal Highneſs : of this purchaſe-money, 

which was but a very inconſiderable ſum in compariſon of the value of the eſtate, but three 

thouſand pounds was ever paid, and thatto a Merchant who broke ſoon after, not one penny 

(F) See the pre. comirg to the hands of Sir Robert Dudley (2). Prince Henry likewiſe dying, his title to 
— N the caſtle and lands deſcended to his brother Charles Prince of Wales, who, in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of King James I, procured an Act of Parliament to enable Alice 
Lady Dudley, who had a jointure therein, to alienate it, notwithſtanding her coverture, 

in conſideration of the ſum of four thouſand pounds, to be paid her out of the Exchequer, 

(-)Dugdate'sWar- and a yearly penſion (r); which ſaid ſum was accordingly paid, as the penſion likewiſe 
wickihire, Þ 257+ was for ſome time, but grew afterwards into arrear, through the diftreſs of that Prince's 
(% fo acknow- affairs after he came to the throne (3). But though Sir Robert Dudley lived in exile, 
leaged 2 e and without receiving any confiderable ſupplies from England, he ſtill cheriſhed ſome hope 
HER of his return; to facilitate which, and to ingratiate himſelf with King James, he drew up 
(e) Hamor4l- =: a ſcheme for improving the royal revenue (7), which ſcheme falling into the hands of ſome 
Reign of Kis Perſons of great diſtinction, and being by them made publick, this was conſidered as a 
Charles]. p.11:* thing of a pernicious nature, for which they were impriſoned, but upon a diſcovery of the 
true author, they were ſhortly after releaſed [D]. The place which Sir Robert Dudley 

| e | choſe 


[C] The reader will find in the notes. ] The credit ven acres well ſtored with fiſh and fow!, which at plea- 
of this paper, will ſufficiently appear from the ſubje& of ſure is to be let round about the caſtle. 


it, and the facts that are contained therein; all that is 


farther requiſite, is to acquaint the reader, that the ori- 
gina] is ſtill preſerved in that great treaſury of Britiſh 


Antiquities, the Cotton Library. 


The Caſtle of KzxitworTn, fituate upon a rock. 


feven acres, upon which the walks are ſo ſpacious and 


fair, that two or three perſons together may walk upon 


moſt places thereof. 

The caftle, with the four gate-houſes, all built of 
free · ſtone hewn and cut, the walls in many places, of 
fifteen and ten foot thickneſs, ſome more, ſome leſs, 
the leaſt four foot in thickneſs ſquare. 

The caſtle and four gate-houſes, all covered with 
lead, wheteby it is ſubject to no other decay than the 
glaſs, through the extremity of the weather. 

The rooms of great ſtate within the ſame, and ſuch 
as are able to receive his Majeſty, the Queen, and Prince 
at one time, built with as much uniformity and conve- 
niency, as any houſes of later time, and with ſuch 
ſtately cellars, all carried upon pillars and architecture 
of free-ſtone, carved and wrought, as the like are not 
within this kingdom, and alſo all other houſes for of- 
fices anſwerable. 

There lyeth about the ſame in chaſes and parks, 
twelve hundred pounds per annum, nine hundred 
pounds whereof are grounds for pleaſure, the reſt in 
meadow and paſture thereto adjoining tenants and 
freeho!dets. PI HIER | 

There joyneth upon this ground, a park-like nd, 
called the King's Wood, with fifteen coppices — all 
together, containing ſeven hundred eighty-nine acres 
within the ſame, which in the Earl of Leicefter's time 
were ſtored with red deer, ſince which, the deer ſtrayed, 
but the ground in no fort blemiſhed, having great 
ſtore of timber, and other trees of mach value upon 
the ſame. 

There runneth through the ſaid grounds, by the walls 
of the caſtle, a fair pool, containing one-hundred and ele- 


L 


the other values to his Majeſty. 
The circuit thereof, within the walls, containeth 


In timber and woods upon this ground, to the value 
as hath been offered, of twenty thouſand pounds, hav- 
ing a convenient time to remove them, which to his 


Majeſty, in the ſurvey, are but valued at eleven · thou- 


ſand ſeven-hundred twenty-two | age which pro- 
portion, in a like meaſure, is held in all the reſt upon 


'The circuit of the caſtle, manors, parks, and chaſes 
lying round together, contain at leaſt, nineteen or 


twenty miles in a pleaſant country, the like both for 


ſtrength, ſtate, and pleaſure, not being within the 
realm of England. | | | 
Theſe lands have been ſurvey'd by Commiſſioners 
from 'the King and the Lord Privy-Seal, with direc- 
tions from his Lordſhip, to find all things under the 
true worth ; and upon oath of jurors, as well free- 
holders as cuſtomary tenants, which courſe being held 
by them, are notwithſtanding ſurveyed and re- 
turned at thirty-eight-thouſand five-hundred fifty- four 
pounds and fifteen ſhillings ; out of which, for Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley's contempt, there is to be deducted ten- 
thouſand pounds; and for the Lady Dudley's jointure, 
which is without impeachment of waſte, whereby 
ſhe may fell all the woods, which by the ſurvey, 
amount unto eleven-thoufand ſeven-hundred twenty- 
two pounds. | , | 
3 
The total of the) In land 16431 9g 
ſurvey ariſeth þ In Woods 11722 2 
as followeth. J The Caſtle 10401 4 


His Majeſty hath herein, the mean profits of the 
caſtle and premiſſes, through Sir Robert Dudley's con- 
tempt, during his life, or his Majeſty's pardon, the te- 
— in ſee, being in the Lord Privy-Seal. 

[DI They were forth after 2. I have 
taken notice of this matter altogether, though there 
was fourteen years difference between the framing of 
of this propoſal of Sir Robert Dudley's, and the eom- 
mitment of the noble perſons who publiſhed it. It was 
written about the year t613, and ſent to King 2 
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choſe for his retreat, upon his Raving his native cov 
very kindly received by Coſmo II, Great Duke of Tuſcany, and, in proceſs of time, wis 


made Great Chamberlaih to his Serene Hi 
of Auſtria, ſiſter to the Em 


* A * * 1 
n * _ 


peror Ferdinand IT, with whom he wi a ( 
He diſcovered in that Court thoſe great abilities for which he had been ſs mich aUmited 
England, contrived feveral methods of improving tipping, introduced new tnanufattures, 


LE * 


neſs Conſort, the Areh- Ducheſ 


great favourite (8). 
in 


excited the Merchants to extend their foreign commerce, and by other ſervices of ſtill 
greater importance, obtained fo high a reputation, that, at the deſire of the Archducheſ, 
the Emperor Ferdinand beforementioned, by his letters. patents, dated at Vienna, March 
the gth, 1620, created him a Duke of the Holy Roman Empire (w), upon which he aſ- 
ſumed his grand-father's title of Northumberland, and ten years after got himſelf enrolled 


by Pope Urban VIII, amongſt the Roman nobility (x). Under the reign of the Grand went. 


tSr1 


(#) F- 
thies, Satrey, 
p 84. 


(W) So recited in 
rhe preamble of 
the Ducheſs's pa- 


Duke Ferdinand II, he became ſtill more famous, on account of that great projet which ( m ceremoni- 


no, or Leghorn, which was then, though an ancient, yet a mean and pitiful place, into a 


large and beautiful rown, improving the haven 
and commodious z and having engaged his Serene 


* mole, which rendered it both fafe 
ighneſs to declare it ſcala franca, 


or a free port, he, by his influence and correſpondencies, drew many Engliſh merchants to 
ſettle and ſet up houſes there (y), which was a thing of great importance to our Italian /y) Ath. Oxone 


trade, and, conſidered in that light, was of very great ſervice to his native country. 
was not only in the Courts of Princes, that Sir Robert Dudley, by a happy application of 


It 


his great: talents, made himſelf admired, but alſo among the learned, to whom he was a 
generous patron and conſtant friend, and at the ſame time held a very high place him- 
ſelf in the republick of letters, as well on account of his ſkill in Philoſophy, Chemiſtry, and 
Phyſick, as his perfect acquaintance with all the branches of the Mathematicks, and the 
means of applying them for the ſervice and benefit of mankind ; of all which, he has 


left abundant evidence in his excellent writings (z) [E]. 


being in all reſpects, as ſingular and as dangerous a 
paper as ever fell from the pen of man, for which 
reaſon, I ſhall not tranſcribe any part of it here, but re- 
fer the reader in the margin, to the paper itſelf (10), 
which Wood ſuppoſes to have remained a manuſcript 
and which, conſidering the miſchief it has done, one 
would have wiſhed might have been the cafe. His 
great-grandfather's book, was a very anlucky precedent, 
and this, which I take to have been a copy of it (11), 
ſuited to the times, was a paper to the full as unlucky ; 
for though neither King James I, nor King Charles I, 
or their Miniſters, made uſe of it, or intended to make 
uſe of it, yet it was turned to their prejudice, and the 
people were excited to abhor Stateſmen, as the author 


of. this project, who might very probably abhor it as 


much as they. I will give the hiſtory of it froma very 
able and authentick writer, the brother of that learned 
and worthy gentleman (12), who deteced the real au- 
thor of it, when it was firſt made the ſubject of public 
clamour. His words ar= theſe. * It is not unworthy 
* the notice, by what artifices they, that is the patriots 
in 1628, did really endeavour to make the King 
* odious to his ſubjects, of which I ſhall only touch 
upon one grand impoſture fobbed about by many 
© of theſe chief ring-leading members. And this was 
* of a paper by them carefully and plentifully ſpread 
abroad, to diſcover the impertinence of Parliaments, 
and how by the ſubjects purſes, to keep the nation in 
a good defence againſt the King's enemies. And 
this was ſuggeſted, that the King had not only 
ſuch a defign on foot, but by him, or his means, this 
plot firſt took birth ; whereas it was diſcovered by 
Sir David Foulis, one not ignorant 6f ſtate-affairs, 
being thereunto ſeveral times employed by Kin 
james of bleſſed memory, that this paper was coattived 
* ſeveral years before, viz. about 1613, by Sir Robert 
* Dudley, then living at Florence, under the title of Duke 
© of Northumberland. By which means, it ſeems 
© ſome men would not leave ſtone unturned, father 


«a * W a 


< than fail of their intended ends; nor can I quit him 


from the ſame jpn and malice, who long after- 
« wards publiſhed it under the Ham of, . Strafford's, 
Plot diſcovered, c.“ endeavouring thereby to 
make him odious to the fimple people, as if he had 
been the compoſer of it, and this only, be 
copy of it was found in his ſtudy.” | | 
In order to render theſe fats completely clear, we, 
muſt not omit telling the reader who the rs were, 
that Whitlocke, ſays, were committed for the firſt of- 
fence (13), and againſt whom another writer aſſerts, 
that informations were filed by Sir Robert Heath, then 


cauſe a 


In gratitude to his merit, and 
for 


Attorney-General, in the Star-Chamber (14), vix. 
the Earls of Bedford, Somerſet, and Clare ; Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, Baronet; John Selden, and Oliver St 
John, Eſquires; it will be likewiſe proper to mention, 
that the contrivance of faſtening it upon the Eart of 


Strafford, was immediately after his deceaſe, as ap- 


me from the title of the treatiſe expreſſed more at 
arge ; it ran thus, * Strafford's Plot diſcovered, and 
* the Parliament vindicated in their Juſtice executed 
* upon him by the late diſcovery of certain propoſitions 


he formed, of draining a vaſt tract of moraſs between Piſa and the fea, and raiſing Livor- de del Rome, 


Anno 1630. 


Val, IL, col, 127. 


(2) See this ex- 
plained in the 
notes. 


(14) Advertiſe- | 
ments on Mr 

Szunderſon's Hiſt. 
of King Cha les 


I, p. 94» 


delivered to his Majeſty by the Earl of Strafford a 


little before his tryal ; with this inſcription, Propo- 


* ſitions for the bridling of Parliaments, and for the 
* increaſing of his Majeſty's revenue, Ec.” 


[F] Abundant evidence in his excellent auritings.] 


We have already ſpoken of the account of his voyage 


to the iſland of Trinidad, and the mouth of the river 


Oroonoque, to one of the iſ}ands in which it is ſaid he 
gave his own name. We have alſo 2 of the 
propoſition made by him in reſpect to Parliaments, and 
the increaſe of the revenue, either of which might 
ſufficiently prove him a man of quick parts and ſolid 
abilities; but the work by which he is chiefly known 
to the learned world, and which in truth is moſt 
worthy of his general learning and great compaſs of 
knowledge, is that which follows, v:z. | 

Del Arcano del Mare, &c. Firenze, 1630, 1645, 
in two volumes in folio. This work has been always 
ſo ſcarce, as ſeldom to have found a place even in 
the catalogues that have been publiſhed of rare 
books. It is full of ſchemes, charts, plans, and other 
marks of it's author's mathematical learning, but is 


chiefly valüabte on the ſcore of the projects that are 


contained therein, for the improveinent of navigation 
and the extending of commerce. If we conſider 
what has been fince done, the work will appear leſs 
valuable ; but capable judges will allow for the time 
in which it was wfote, and in that point of view it will 
appear truly admirable, äs the author hints at many 
| ys the were in thoſe days totally unknown, and 
of which, notwithſtanding, he appears to have judged 
very right. There are alſo many things that have 
not as yet been executed, which might turn to the ad- 
vantage of any maritime power that would be at the 
expence to proſecute his deſigns. In ſhort, it is a fingu- 
lar treaſury of curious and important ſchemes, which 
manifeſtly prove the author's high capacity for the ad- 
vancement of -uſeful knowledge, no tan having ever 
had 3 ros zer propenſity to reduce ſpeculations to 
praklice tha he, and the ſucceſs that attended his la- 
Fours in this reſpe&, ought to derive an extraordinary 

; degree 


1812 


* 


% Ath. Oxon. 
Val. II, col. 127. 


(5) As 
from his ſon's 
letter, 


© Dugd. Baron. 
ol, II. p. 225. 


(15) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 127. 


(16) Advertiſe- 
ments on Saun- 
derſon's Hiſt. of 
Charles I, p.94. 


(17) He dedicated 
His treatiſe with 
very high com- 
plements to our 
£ 


Vol, II. col. 128. 


(19) So Mr 
Wood was in- 
formed by his ſon, 


20) Sir Philip 
kippon's Tra- 
vels, p · 673. 


D U Dd L E Y. 
for the ſupport of his dignity, the Grand Duke beſtowed upon him a penſion of two · thou. 
ſand ſequins per amm ; which, however, went but a little way in his expences, for he 
affected ificence in all things, built a noble palace for himſelf. and his family at 
Florence (a), and much adorned the caſtle of Carbello, three miles from that capital; 
which the Grand Duke gave him for a country retreat, and where he breathed his laſt, 
in the month of September, 1649 (5), in the ſixty- ſixth year of his age; leaving behind 
him, by Elizabeth his Ducheſs, to whom, by the Pope's diſpenſation he was married, a 
very numerous poſterity, as the reader will fee in the notes [F J. As for Alice, Lady 
Dudley, his ſecond wife, whom he left in England; ſhe, by the aſſiſtance of her friends 
and relations, ſecured to herſelf, and her daughters, the remains of that great fortune, 
which devolved to him in conſequence of the Earl of Leiceſter's will, and other conveyan- 
ces; and being herſelf a Lady of great parts, as well as diſtinguiſhed piety; fhe had a 
great ſhare in the favour of King Charles I, inſomuch, that upon her humble application 
to him at Oxford, ſetting forth the ſituation and ſtate of her huſband abroad, and the 
great loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained by reſigning her jointure, upon expectancies which had been 
very indifferently fulfilled ; that Prince was graciouſly pleaſed, by letters patents under 
the Great Seal of England, to give her the rank, ſtile, and titie of a Ducheſs (c), during 
the term of her natural life ; as alſo, the like privileges and precedences to her daughters, 
as if they had been Duke's daughters, with other ſignal teſtimonies of his gracious con- 
deſcenſion and eſteem. The preamble of this patent, as it is in itſelf a thing very extra- 
ordinary, and contains many points of hiſtory relative to this family, under the ſanction of 


ſo high an authority, is placed at the bottom of the page [G]. This prudent and 


degree of credit, to whatever he ſuggeſts as practicable; 


though beyond all doubt, ſomething of the like genius 
muſt be required, in ſuch as attempt to make uſe of any 
of his projects, which are delivered in a manner not 
very intelligible to vulgar underſtandings. 

We are told by Mr Wood (15), that our author 
wrote a phyſical treatiſe, entitled Catholicon, which 


was well eſteemed by the Faculty, but as he had never 


ſeen it, he could ſay no more of it, and the very ſame 
reaſon muſt excuſe us. He was the the author of a 
very famous powder, called Pulvis Comitis Warwicen- 
fis, or, the Earl of Warwick's Powder, which ſhews 
that Dr Heylin was miſtaken in affirming, that he 
never took that title (16), by which however it is 
certain he was known in Italy, before the Emperor 
created him a Duke. 'This celebrated powder 1s thus 
made, Take of Scammony, prepared with the fumes of 
Sulphur, two ounces; of diaphoretic Antimony, an 
ounce ; of the Cryſtals of Tartar, half an ounce ; make 
them all together into a powder. It is directed to be 
made different ways, both by Schroder and Zwelfer, 
but this is much the readieſt, and what the ſhops are 
now accuſtomed to uſe ; it was not at firſt received by 
the College, but is now become common in extempo- 
raneous preſcriptions, eſpecially as a purge for children, 
to whom it is convenient to give, becauſe of the ſmall- 
neſs of the quantity requiſite for a doſe ; it is a ſmart 
purge, and frequently given to children againſt worms, 
from five to fifteen grains ; and to grown perſons, from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. Dr Marcus Cornac- 
chinus (17) varied this medicine a little in the propor- 
tions of the ingredients, and then publiſhed a treatiſe 
upon it, in which he recommended it as a kind of uni- 
verſal remedy ; but notwithſtanding all his pains, the 
original receipt has been preferred. It may not per- 
haps be amiſs to add, fince we are ſpeaking of his in- 
ventions, that he is believed to have been the firſt per- 
fon who broke ſetting-dogs (18). One might inſiſt 


upon many other particulars, if the nature of this col- 


lection did not reſtrain us. 

[F] In the notes.] This Duke of Northumberland, 
as he was fliled in Italy, had by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robert Southwell, a ſon, Charles, who aſſumed 
the title of Earl of Warwick (19), and four daughters, 
all honourably married in that country, viz. the eldeſt 
to the Prince of Piombino, of the Houſe of Arra 
Appiano ; the ſecond to the Marquis of Clivola, of the 
Houſe of Maleſpina ; the third to the Duke of Caſtil- 
lion del Lago, of the Houſe of La Cloregnia ; and 
the fourth to the Earl of C brother to the Car- 
dinal of that name. Charles, titular Duke of Nor- 


thumberland, married in France, Mary Magdalen 
Gouffier, a relation of the Duke of Rohanet, by whom 
he had ſeveral children; the eldeſt, Robert, filed Earl 


of Warwick, was page to the EleQor of Bavaria; an- 
other ſon, was an eccleſiaſtick in France (20) ; one of 
his daughters, who was of the Bed-Chamber to the 


= 


pious 
Lady 


Ducheſs of Savoy, married for her ſecond huſband, the 
Marquis Palliotti, of Bologna, by whom ſhe had a 


daughter, whoſe name was Adelhida (21), married to (21) Collins . 


Charles, Duke of Shrewſbury, who died not 


a manner ſuitable to his crime, but unworthy of his 


ron2ge, Vol. II. 
years ago, and a ſon who died likewiſe in England, in P. 66. 


birth (22). Theſe are indeed but very imperfect no- (22) Life «f Yar. 
tices of the deſcents in this noble line, but they are the dd Palit. 


beſt that we have been able to obtain, and will ſerve to 


inform the reader of the ſtrange viciſſitudes that have 


happened to this great family, of which, for any thing 
that we know, there remains not any heir male, that 
is to ſay, deſcending from Edmund Dudley, father to 
the Duke of Northumberland; for as to the ancient 
houſe of the Suttons, Barons of Dudley, though the 
eldeſt branch of it be likewiſe extinct as to heirs male, 
yet many of the younger branches fiill flouriſh, by 
the firname of Dudley, for Edmund Sutton, Lord 
Dudley, who was brother to John Dudley, had by his 
ſecond wife, the widow of Sir Thomas Harrington, a 


ſon Thomas, who left behind him three ſons, and as 


many daughters ; and Richard Dudley, the eldeſt of 


theſe, left likewiſe a numerous poſterity (23) ; Sir Wil- (23) Paron:gtam 
liam Dudley, of Clapton in Northamptonſhire, is Aug. Ms. tv 


fromf the ſame ſtock, deriving himſelf from Sir John 
Sutton (24), the firſt Baron of Dudley of that name. 
[&] At the bottom of the page] The following 
copy of the preamble to the Letters-Patent, by which 
Alice, Lady Dudley, was created a Ducheſs, was 
tranſcribed from the original, in 1670, then in the 
hands of Lady Katherine Leveſon, and collated and 
compared by Sir William Dugdale, Garter King at 
Arms ; ſo that it affords the moſt authentick evidence, 
as well as a larger account of the principal circum- 
ſtances that are briefly mentioned in the text (25). 


21, 


(24) Baronettage, 


Vol. IV. p.124. 


(25; Pat. Car. bs 


Charles, by the grace of God, King of England, 25. Mi 23. 


Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
© Faith, Sc. To all Archbiſhops, Dukes, Marqueſ- 
« ſes, Earls, Viſcounts, Biſhops, Barons, Knights, and 
all other our loving ſubjects, to whom theſe our 
letters ſhall come, greeting. Whereas, in or about 
© the beginning of the reign of our dear father, King 
© James of famous memory, there was a ſuit com- 


© menced in our High-Court of Star-Chamber, againſt 


Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, and others, for pretend- 
© ing himſelf to be lawful heir to the honours and lands 
© of the Earldoms of Warwick and Leicefter, as ſon 
and heir of the body of Robert, late Earl of Lei- 
© cefter, lawfully begotten upon the Lady Douglas, 
© his mother, wife to the ſaid late Earl of Leicelter, 
© and all proceedings ſtayed in the Eccleſiaſtical- Courts, 
in which the ſaid ſuit depended for proof of his legi- 
timation. Yet nevertheleſs, did the ſaid Court 


© youchſate liberty to the ſaid Sir Robert, to examine 


witneſſes in the {aid Court of Star-Chamber, in order 
to che making good of his legitimacy, and divers wit- 
neſſes were examined there accordingly. Where- 


> upon , 


1:g:0m 


15. lol. 


ettaee, 
p. I 24, 
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Lady Alice Ducheſs Dudley lived after this honour was conferred upon her many a 

admired for her many amiable qualities, and very juſtly revered for that lar zeal 

which ſhe expreſſed in- doing good, a diſpoſitign, which, by extraordinary care in their 

education, as well as by the force of her own excellent example, ſhe ſo infuſed into her 

five daughters, that, if all their works of piety and bounty were collected together, and 

properly ſet forth, they would make a very conſiderable volume, independent of any pa- 

negyrick they might be thought to deſerve ; which is a reaſon ſufficient, that, excepting 

a ſingle inſtance, we ſhall not mention thoſe prodigious works of charity in this article, (4) Narrative of 
but content ourſelves with referring the reader to authors that will in ſome meaſure ſatisfy Bett an 
his curioſity (4). Of theſe daughters, Lady Alezia Dudley dying a maiden, bequeathed — Bully, 
her fortune of three thouſand pounds to be diſpoſed of to charitable uſes, at the diſcretion Funera 82 
of her mother who ſurvived her, which Will of her's was punctually fulfilled, and many derer War, 
feel the effects of it at this day (e). Lady Douglas Dudley died alſo a maid. Lady Ka- paronentage, 
therine Dudley eſpouſed Sir Richard Leveſon, Knight of the Bath, Lady Frances Dudley 


J 
was the wife of Sir Gilbert Kniveton, Knight; and Lady Anne Dudley married Robert 2, ,.me. tt 


mentation of 


Holborn, Eſq; afterwards Sir Robert Holborn, Knt. and Sollicitor-General to King warte. 


Charles I (). Alice, Ducheſs Duddeley, as ſhe herſelf ſpells it, departed this life — 
January 22, 1668-9, in the ninetieth year of her age, and lies buried in the church of voate, Vol. I. 
| Stoneley * 


upon, by full teſtimony upon oath, partly made by he had extraordinary ellos, he was ſo much fa- 

© the faid Lady Douglas herſelf, and partly by di- * voured by the Emperor Ferdinand the ſecond, as 

vers other perſons of quality and credit, who were that being a perſon not only eminent for his great 

« preſent at the marriage with the ſaid late Earl of learning and blood, but for ſundry rare endowments, 
Leiceſter, by a lawfal miniſter, according to the as was well known, he had, by letters-patents from 

form of matrimony then by law eſtabliſhed in the * his Imperial Majeſty, the title of Duke given unto 

* Church of England, and the ſaid Sir Robert and his him, to be uſed by himſelf and his heirs for ever, 

mother, owned by the ſaid late Earl of Leiceſter, as throughout all the dominions of the ſacred Empire. 

* his lawful wife and ſon, as by many of the ſaid depo- * Which letters-patents have been peruſed by our late 

* fitions remaining upon record in our ſaid Court, ftill - © Earl Marſhal and Heralds. And whereas our dear 

appear, which we have cauſed to be peruſed for our father not knowing the truth of the lawful birth of 

better ſatisfaction herein. But a ſpecial order being * the ſaid Sir Robert, as we piouſly believe, granted 

made, that the ſaid depoſitions ſhould be ſcaled up, away the titles of the ſaid Earldoms to others, which 

and no copies thereof taken, without leave, did we now hold not fit to call in queſtion, nor ravel into 

* cauſe him the ſaid Sir Robert, to leave this our king- * our deceaſed father's actions, eſpecially they having 


dom. Whereof his adverſaries taking advantage, been ſo long enjoyed by thoſe families, to whom the 


© procured a ſpecial Privy-Seal to be ſent unto him, * faid honours were granted, which we do not intend 
© commanding his return into England. Which he not * to alter: and yet, as we having a very deep ſenſe of 
* obeying, becauſe his honour and lands were denied * the great injuries done to the ſaid Sir Robert Dud- 
© unto him, all his lands were therefore ſeized on to * ley, and the Lady Alice Dudley, and their children ; 
the King our father's uſe. And not long afterwards, and that we are of opinion, that, in juftice and equity, 
Prince Henry, our dear brother deceaſed, made the poſleflion ſo taken from them, do rightly belon 
© overture to the ſaid Sir Robert, by ſpecial inſtru- * unto them, or full ſatisfaction for the ſame. An 
ments, to obtain his title by purchaſe of and in holding ourſelves in honour and conſcience obliged 
* Kenilworth Caſtle in our county of Warwick, and * to make them reparation now, as far as our preſent 
his manors, parks, and chaſes, belonging to the ability will enable us. And alſo, taking into our 
fame, which upon a great under - value amounted * conſideration, the ſaid great eſtate, which ſhe the 
© as we are èredibly informed, to about fifty-thouſand * ſaid Lady Alice Dudley had in Kenilworth, and ſold 
pounds, but were bought by the ſaid Prince our bro- at our defire to us, and at a very great under value, 
© ther in conſideration of fourteen-thouſand fiveJhun- and yet not performed, or ſatisfied, to many thou- 
dred pounds; and upon his faithful engagement, and * ſand pounds damage. And we alſo caſting our 
© promiſe of his princely favour unto the ſaid Sir Ro- * princely eye upon the faithful ſervice done unto us, 
© bert, in the faid cauſe, to reſtore him both in ho- by Sir Richard Leveſon, Knight of the Bath, who 
© nours and fortunes. And thereupon, certain deeds * hath married the Lady Catherine, one of the daugh- 
were ſealed in the ninth year of the reign of * thers of the ſaid Duke, by his ſaid wife, by the faid 
* our ſaid father, and fines alſo then were levyed, ſet- Lady Alice Dudley; and alſo, the great ſervices 
© tling the inheritance thereof, in the faid Prince our which Robert Holbourne, Eſq; hath done to us 

© brother, and his heirs. But the ſaid Prince our bro- his learned pen, and otherwiſe ; which faid Robert 
ther departing this life, there was not above three © Holbourne hath married the Lady Anne, one other of 
* thouſand pounds, of the faid ſum of fourteen-thou- the daughters of the ſaid Duke, by his ſaid wife, 
* ſand five-hundred pounds ever paid, if any at all, the Lady Alice Dudley: We have conceived our 
to the ſaid Sir Robert's hands; and we ourſelves, as * ſelves bound in honour and conſcience, to give the 
© heir to the ſaid Prince our brother, came to the poſ- * ſaid Lady Alice, and her children, ſuch honour and 

* ſeſſion thereof. And it appearing to our ſaid Coun- * 22 as is or are due to them in marriage or 
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cil, that the ſaid Alice, Lady Dudley, wife of the lood. And therefore, we do not only give and 
ſaid Sir Robert, had an eftate of inheritance of and 


in the ſame, deſcendable unto her poſterity, in the 
nineteenth year of our faid dear father's reign, an 
Act of Parliament was paſſed, to enable the ſaid 
Lady Alice, wife to the ſaid Sir Robert, to aliene 
her eſtate which ſhe had by the ſaid Sir Robert there- 
in, from her children by the ſaid Sir Robert, as 
if ſhe had been a feme-ſole, which accordingly ſhe 
did, in the nineteenth year of our ſaid father's reign, 
in conſideration of four-thouſand pounds, and further 
payments yearly to be made by us to her, out of 
our Exchequer, and out of the faid caſtle and lands, 
which have not been accordingly paid unto her by us 
for many years, to the damage of the ſaid Lady 
Alice and her children, to a very great value. Which lves obliged to do much more for them, if it were 
Sir Robert, ſettling himſelf in Italy, within the ter- in our power, in theſe unhappy times of diſtrae- 
ritories of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, from whom tion, Cc.“ | 

VOL. III. No. 152. 20 R -. [E] To 


grant unto the ſaid Lady Alice Dudley, the title of 
Ducheſs Dudley for her life in England, and other 
our realms and dominions, with ſuch precedencies as 
ſhe might have had, if ſhe had lived in the dominions 
of the ſacred Empire, as a mark of our favour unto 
her, and out of our we royal, which we will 
not have drawn into diſpute. But we do alſo far- 
ther grant unto the ſaid Lady Katherine and Lady 
Anne, her daughters, the places, titles, and prece- 
dencies of the ſaid Duke's daughters, as from the 
time of their ſaid father's creation, during their re- 
ſpective lives, not only in England, but in all other 
our kingdoms and dominions, as a teſtimony of our 

rincely favour and grace unto them, conceiving our- 


* 


Buy 


(20 Memorials 


and Characters of 


eminent Perſons, 
in the Appendix, 
No. xxx. 


(% Dugd. Byron. 
Vol. II. p. 228. 


(26) Token from 
the monumental 
inſcription in 
Stonely church. 
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where 2 noble monument is erected to her memory (g E 1 


yet thie effects of her wiſdom, piety, and charity, have eſtabliſned one more laſting and 


better. 


Her only child that furvived her was Lady Katherine Leveſon, relict of Sir Ri- 


chard Leveſon, who died in the month of February 1673, at Trentham in the county of 
Salop, and was buried in the pariſh-church of Lilſhull (%); of whoſe extenſive charities 
ſome notice muſt neceſſarily be taken at the bdttom of the page [7], becauſe it will ſerve 


[H] To her memory.) This ſtately monument at 
Stqnely, ſanding on the north fide of the chapel, was 
built by Alice, Dacheſs Dudley herſelf, in her life- 
time, with'one below it, for her daughter. Lady Alezia, 
who died May 23, 1621 (26). It may not be amiſs in 
this note, to give ſome account of the Ducheſs's de- 
ſcent ; her grandfather was Sir Thomas Leigh, Kat. 
Lord-Mayor of London, at the time of Queen Eliza- 


beth's acceſſion, who married Alice Barker, the neice 


(27) D Yes 
Warwickiiue, 
9.463. 
(28) Coullin:'s 


Peerage, Vol. I. 
Þ+ 216, 


(29) Duzd.Taron, 
Vol. II. p. 455+ 


(40) Pat. 3 liz. 


p · 8. 


(3) Dugdale's 


Warwickſhire, 


P. 968. 


of Sir Rowland Hill, a very rich merchant, who left 
her the greateſt part of her fortune; their eldeſt ſon 
Sir Rowland Leigh, ſettled at Longhorough in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and inherited a great fortune from his god- 
father (27). Thomas, the ſecond ſon, was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, and created Baronet by King 
James, he eſpouſed Catherine, daughter to Sir John 
Spencer, of Wormleighton, Knt, anceſtor to the Earls 
of Sunderland, and to his preſent Grace of Marlbo- 
rough (28). Alice, Ducheſs Dudley, was the third 
daughter of this marriage; and her nephew Sir ho- 
mas Leigh, for his ſteady adherence to King Charles 
I, in all his troubles, was created a peer of England, 


by the fie and title of Baron Leigh of Stonely in the 


county of Warwick (29), which honours are till en- 
joyed by his deſcendant, and it may, without ſuſpi- 
cion of flatrery, be faid, that the virtues of this noble 
family, their piety, probity, and charity, have con- 
fantly accompanied the title. 

[7] At the bottom of the page] What we have to 
Ocliver in this note, may be rully and at the fame 
time ſuccinctly ſet forth from the caſe of this Lady, 


with reipect to the maror of Balſha'l in Warwickſhire, 


which belonging formerly to the Knights Templars, 
was aſhgned by Kirg Henry VIII, for the dowry of 
Katherine his laſt Queen, and the reverſion granted by 
his ſon Edward VI, to his uncle the Lord-ProteQor 
Someriet ; upon his attainder, the inheritance was 
granted by the Crown, to John, Earl of Warwick, af- 
terwards Duke of Northumberland, and upon his at- 
tainder, Queen Mary gave it to Edward Sutton, Lord 
Dudley, but afterwards propoſing to revive the order 


of the Knights of St John of Jeruſalem, that Lord re- 


conveyed this manor to the Crown, which put it 
in the power of Queen Elizabeth to grant it, as ſhe did, 
by letters-patent to Sir Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
ceſtler and his heirs (30); who by his deed, dated in the 
twenty-firſt year of the ſame Queen's reign, ſettled this 
manor and Itchington after his deceaſe, upon Ambroſe 
Dudley his brother, then Earl of Warwick, and the 
iſſue of his body, and for want of ſuch iſſue, upon the 
Lady Mary Sidney, daughter to John, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, ſiſter to both the aforeſaid Earls, and 
wife to Sir Henry Sidney, then Lord Preſident of 
Wales, for her lite, and after her deceaſe, upon Sir 
Philip Sidrey her firſt ſon, and the iſſue male of his 
body; and for want of ſuch, upon Sir Robert Sidney, 
ſccond ſon to the ſaid Lady Mary. and his iſſue male 
(31).. From this entail, Robert Sidney, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, made his claim, he being ſon to Sir Robert Sid- 
ney, whoſe elder brother Sir Philip, died without iſſue, 
and after the death of Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, without iſſue, he got into preſent poſſeſſion of 
all the great eſtate of Robert Dudley, the old Earl of 
Leiceſter, except only what his Counteſs Dowager had 
for her jointure, of which Balſhal and Itchington were 
part; and ſhe favouring his title, granted him a leaſe of 
both during her life, and, he, held both after her de- 
ceaſe, by virtue of his pretended title, by the ſaid en- 
tail ; during which he cut all the timber of Balſhall 
heath and the demeſnes, to the value of many thou- 
ſand pounds. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, re- 
voked this deed of entail ; and by his laſt will and te- 
ſtament, dated at — in Zealand, the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1587, the year before he died, he gave this 
eſtate to Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick for life, and the 
inheritance to Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, who ob- 
tained a decree in Chancery for the whole ; but 


1. 


to 


upon his retiring, the ſuit ceaſed till his death, when 


the Lady Katherine Leveſon, and the Lady Anne 
Holbourn, after a long ſuit in Chancery, obtained Bal- 


ſhall and Itchington, but could not get into quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion thereof, till a little before the reſtoration of 
Charles II, at which time the Lady Anne Holborn, 
had three parts of the eſlate, and the Lady Katherine 
Leveſon a fourth part, the ſaid Lady Holborn, having 
purchaſed her filter the Lady Douglas's fourth part, 
for the ſum of one-thouſand pounds; and the Lady 
Frances Kniveton her other ſiſter, dying without iſſue, 
it was agreed ſhe ſhould: have her fourth part alſo, in 
conſideration of the great ſums of money ſhe had ex- 
pended in the law ſuits, the Lady Katherive Leveſon 
having been at no charge. Which Lady Anne Hol- 
bourn in her life-time greatly repaired the church, 
which was in a very ruihous condition, and by her 
will endowed it with one-hundred pounds per annum, 


for the maintenance of a preaching miniſter for ever; 
but the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, having a legacy of 


fifteen-hundred pounds, and doubting her eſtate would 
not hold out to pay her debts, charitable gifts, and le- 


gacies, 'tis Tuppoſed he perſwaded her by a codicil an- 


nexed to her will, to reduce the ſalary from one-hun- 
dred. pounds, to fifty pounds per annum. She gave 
alſo by her will, five-honcred pounds to finiſh the re- 
pairs of the church; and alſo, fifty pounds per ann, to 
be paid out of the rents at Itchington, for the augmen- 
tation of the church there, and many other great lega- 
cies 3 for the payment of which, and of her debts, her 
three parts of Itchington were by decree in Chancery 


ſold to Serjeant Newdigate, and her three parts of Bal- 


ſhall, to the Lady Katherme Leveſon, who, being 
thereby poſſeſſed of the whole, except what was given to 
the two churches, out of her pious c- re and charity, to 
the poor of Balſhall, did by a codicil annexed to her 
will, bearing date, on or about the twenty-firſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1670, give and deviſe all the manor and lord- 
ſhip of Balſhall, and all the rents and iſſues of her eſtate 
there, for the founding an hoſpital as near the church ag 
conveniently might be, for twenty poor perſons, being 
widows, and poor women not married, of good lives 
and converſations, to be chdſen out of the poor inha- 
bitants of the pariſh of Balſhall; and if there ſhould not 
be ſo many poor widows and poor women unmarried 
in the ſaid pariſh, to be placed in the ſaid houſe, that 
then ſuch as ſhould be wanting, for the time only, of 
ſuch want, and no longer, ſhould be choten out of the 
poor inhabitants of Itchington, in the county of War- 
wick; of Trentham, in the county of Stafford, and Lil- 
leſnull, in the county of Salop, there to remain for their 
reſpective lives, except for their miſcarriages they ſhould 
be removed, and to have the yearly ſum of eight 
pounds per annum, and alſo yearly one gown of grey 
cloth, with the letters K. L. in blue cloth, to be ſet 
vpon the breaſt thereof, to be worn continually by 


them; and if they, or any of them, ſhould refuſe to 


wear the ſaid gowns, with the letters aforeſaid, then 


to be E out, and others elected in their rooms. That 


immediately after the erecting and finiſhing of the ſaid 
houſe, there ſhould be a Miniſter of God's word pro- 
vided, who ſhould twice every day read the ſcripture, 
and pray, either in the church of Balſhall, or houſe, hoſ- 
pital, or alm-houſe, with the {aid poor perſons, and 
inſtruct them for the good of their ſouls ; for which, 
he ſhould be allowed twenty pounds per annum, and 
that he ſhould alſo teach and inſtruct twenty of the 
pooreſt boys of the inhabitants of Balſhall and pariſh, 


until they ſhall be fit to be apprentices, not taking any 


thing from their parents. According to this deviſe, an 


hoſpital was built, and in the firſt of Queen Anne (32), (32) Account cf 
it was enacted, that the ſaid houſe ſhould be made an Modern Chari- 
hoſpital, and incorporated, and named, and called the dies, f. 95. 


Hoſpital of the Lady Katherine Leveſon ; that there 
ſhould be for ever thereatter, eleven Governors, which 
ſhould be incorporated and made one body politick, 
to have perpetual ſucceſſion, and a common-ical, to be 


capable 
=> 


count of 
Chati- 


95˙ 


0 compleat cha hiſtory of this illuſtrious family. A family, at leaſt as remarkable as any 


at intereſt, to anſwer and ſatisfy for any accident of 
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that have flouriſhed in this kingdom; which has produced as great men, and as good 
women, as any that are mentioned in our Hiſtories, and of which hitherto we have had 
but very imperfect accounts, which it is preſumed will appear a ſufficient reaſon to juſtify 


the care that has been taken of them in this work, a care, that, though it has rendered 


theſe articles very extenſive, might have carricd them to a far greater length, if we had 
not uſed all the precaurion poſſible to avoid prolixity, without prejudice to that perſpi- 
cuity, the want of which would have been deſtructive to our original deſign. 


capable of purchaſing lands, of ſuing and being ſued ; we will conclude this article (33), * To the memory (33) Dugdale's 
of making leaſes, of chooſing officers and ſervants, and * of Lady Katherine, late wife of Sir Richard Leveſon — 
to have the power to enlarge the number of the alms- of Trentham, in the county of Stafford, Knight of * 
women, and the buildings, as to them ſhall ſeem meet * the Bath, one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir 

and convenient. As alſo, that they ſhould take care © Robert Dudley, Knight, which honourable Lady 

conſtantly to have the ſum of one-thouſand pounds out taking notice that theſe tombs of her noble anceſtors 


being much blemiſhed by conſuming time, but more 
by the rude hands of impious people, were in danger 
of utter ruin, by the decay of this chapel, if not 


0 
fire, or otherwiſe relating to the ſaid hoſpital ; and, 
that in all meetings relating to the good government * © e de this f 
thereof, there ſhould not be leſs than fix Governors, © timely prevented, did in her life-time give fifty 
and the majority of thoſe preſent to be binding. Since pounds for it's ſpeedy repair: and by her laſt will and 
which Act of Parliament, their ſtock increaſing, they * teſtament, bearing date the 18th of December 1673, 
have enlarged the ſaid hoſpital, and placed therein * bequeath forty pounds per an aum, iſſuing out of her 
twenty-ſeven old women ; and in the year 1721, made * manor of Foxley, in the county of Northampton, for 
an order, that the ſame ſhould be further enlarged, at * it's perpetual ſupport, and preſervation of theſe mo- 
which ſeaſon it was expected, that in due time a * numents in their proper ſtate, the ſurpluſage to be 
new pile of building might be erected, and the num- for the poor brethren of her grandfather's hoſpital in 
ber of perſons enlarged to thirty-four, with an allow- * this borough, appointing William Dugdale, of Blythe- 
ance of twelve pounds per annum. This pious and cha- Hall in this county, Eſquire, who repreſented to her 
ritable lady, has an inſcription erected to her memory, the neceſſity of this good work, and his heirs, to- 
in the chapel of our Lady at Warwick, with which, in * gether, with the Mayor of Warwick for the time be- 
reſpect to the hiſtorical particulars contained therein, * ing, to be her truſtees therein.” E 


DUGARD (WIIIIAu) a very eminent Schoolmaſter in the XVIIth century, was (4) This accoun” 
the ſon of Henry Dugard a Clergyman, and born at Bromſgrave in Worceſterſhire in the aimiſſion bool: 
year 1606. He had his education chiclly under Mr Henry Bright, Maſter of the royal & Minevoentle 
ichool adjoining to Worceſter cathedral, and Prebendary of that church, by whoſe good nicated by the 
inſtructions he made a great progreſs in all kind of claſſical learning. At the age of pr J. aums, 
ſixteen, on the 13th of September 1622, he was admitted into Sidney-college in (am- 
bridge, and put under the tuition of his uncle, Richard Dugard Bachelor of Divinity (a). Bon, gs" 
In the year 1626 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter in 1630 (6). that college. 
Soon after, he was appointed Maſter of Stamford ſchool in Lincolnſhire z from whence, 


on the 27th of July 1637, he was elected, with one mutual conſent and agreement,” r 


Maſter of the free- ſchool in Colcheſter (c): which he very much improved, not only in that town. 


(1) Now extant 
in Sion College 


Library, 


(2) Ubi ſupra, 


Þ 170, 


number of ſcholars, but alſo in divers uſeful and neceſſary repairs and amendments about the (4) Ibid. | 
houſe (d). He reſigned it the 17th of January 1642-3 (e), and on the 10th of May 8 
1644, was choſen Head -Maſter of Merchant-Taylors ſchool in London. As he was a g 
very diligent, exact, and excellently learned man in all grammatical learning, that ſchool (/) Stow's Sur- 


greatly flouriſhed under his care and influence (F). But for ſhewing, as was thought, too 7, * London, 
great an affection to the Royal Cauie [A], and eſpecially for being concerned in printing 
Cl. Salmaſius's Defence of King Charles I [B], he was deprived of his ſchool on the 2oth 


[4] But for ſhewing, as was thought, too great an 


affetion to the Royal Cauſe.] That he was very well 
affected to King Charles I. and to the Royal Intereſt, 
appears irom a curious regiſter he kept of his ſchool 
(1), wherein the following verſes of his are entered. 


On the beheading of King Charles I. 


Maprus d 3:iav TaTCINGVTS Voual dy apts ©» 
XA Mιν K AP OAO per d At Yepoiry 
tire. | ' 
j. e. Charles, the beſt of Kings, is fallen by the 
© hands of cruel, or wicked, men: a martyr for the 
laws of God, and thoſe of his country,” 


And on the burial of Oliver Cromwell's mother in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


; ( 
MiTyWp 75 T4KVs k@4T4peTs Jade xgiTal, 
"Os q jpev Badinis Te N dExꝛ̃ Tptis BadrAtias: 


i. e. Here lieth the mother of a curſed ſon, who has 
* been the ruin of two Kings, and of three kingdoms.” 
However, it was not for theſe verſes, as Mr Strype at 


firſt imagined {2), that he was diſmiſſed the ſchool, but 


 Regiſter-book above-mentioned. 


en 0 


for- being concerned in printing the book mentioned 
above; and alſo Fe B, (®). 

[3] Especially for being concerned in printing Clau- 
dius Salmaſius s Defence of King Charles I.] Of this, 
Mr Dugard has left the following memorandum in the 
Ad Februarii 20, 
1649. Atque hac ſunt nomina diſcipulorum quas ego 


with Strype's 


Additions, dit. 
1720, Vol. I. 
B. i. P 170, 2032 


(*) Wagſtaffe 's 


Vindicat. P» 51. 


Gulielmus Dugard, i» Scholam liberam digniſimæ So- 


cietatis Mercatorum Sciſſorum admifi a Maij, 10, 
1644, ad Februarij 20, 1649. Quo tempore a Conci- 
lia Novi tatus ab Achididaſcalatus officio ſummotus, & 
in carcerem Novæ Portz conjetus ſum ; ob hanc præci- 
pue cauſam, quod Claudii Salma librum ( qui inſcribi- 
tur Defenſio Regia pro Carolo primo ad fereniffimum 


Regem Carolum ſecundum legitimum Hæredem & 5uc- 


ceſſorem) typis mandandum curaveram : Typooraphea 
inſuper integro ſpoliatus, ad valorem mille Lib-arum 
minimum; Nihil jam religuum habens, unde dium 
guæram uxnri & ſex liberis. Duns Dei mi ſericordis, & 
benigniſſimi Patri: Providentiæ alendos committa & 


commendo, per Jeſum Chriſtum Domi num noftrum. 
GULIELMUS DUGARD. 


E carcere Novz Forte, 
Martis 7. Anna Dom. 1649. 


1816 


(g) Ibid. p. 203. ſeized (g) 
This was done by 
the then Council 
of State, 


Being ſoon after re 


(b) Ibid. 


net's Regi 
Chronicle, Se. 
Lond. 1728, p. 
417 · 


after; for he died in the year 1662. 


(!) Stow and 
Strype, ubi ſupra, 


Then follows immediately. 


Nemina Diſcipulorum; quos ego Gulieimus Dugard ad- 
mifi in privatam Scholam, quam aperui in vico vulgo 
dicko Peters-Hill, in ædibus conductitiis ab Aprilis 15, ad 
Septembris 25, 1650. Quo tempore a digniſſima So- 
cietate Mercatorum Sciſſorum, hortatu tamen Concilii 
Status, ad artiguam provinciam Scholæ Mercatorum 
Sciſſorum reſtitutus ſum (3). | | 

[C] He publiſhed ſome few books for the uſe of his 
ſchools.} Namely, 1. A ſhort Rhetoric. Rbhetorices 
Compendium, Lond. 840. 2. Some ſelect Dialogues of 
Lucian. Luciani Samoſatenſis Dialogorum Selectorum 
Libri duo. A Gulielmo Dugardo recogniti, & (warits 
collatis exemplaribus) multo caſtigatius quam ante editi. 
Cum Interpretatione Latina, multis in lacis emendata, 
& calcem adjecta. Lond. 840. In the preface to 


(3) Stow and 
Strype, udi ſu- 
Pra, pP · 203. 


(a) The Life of 
Sir Will am Dug- 


* 


of February 1649-50, and impriſoned in Newgate; his wife, and fix children, turned 
out of doors; and a printing-preſs of his, which he valued at a thouſand pounds, 
ſed, he opened, on the 1 

ſchool on Peters hill, London, But on the 25th of September, the ſame year, he was 
reſtored to his former ſtation, by means of the ſame Council of State, who had cauſed 
him to be removed (5). There he continued with 
middle of the year 1661, when he was diſmiſſed, 
(i) Ibid. p. 170 pany of Merchant-Taylors, having been publickly warned and admoniſhed of it be- 
(% Biſhop Ken- fore (i). He preſented a remonſtrance to them upon that occaſion, but to no purpoſe (k). 
fer and Whereupon he opened a private fchool in Coleman-ſtreet, July 4, 1661, and by the 


33 
— =_ of 4 * 
* = 


* F * 


5th of April 1650, a private 


75 ſucceſs and credit till about the 
r breaking ſome orders of the Com- 


iter BY, * 


Sionenſ. 


25th of March following, had gathered an hundred and ninety- three ſcholars; ſo great ©) Reading, 
was his reputation, and the fame of his abilities (/). But he lived a very little while r. * 
He gave by Will ſeveral books to Ston- College 
Library (m). Beſides the qualifications of his mind, which made him be highly valued 
and eſteemed ; he was alſo an excellent Scholar, and particularly a good Orator and 
Poet (n). He publiſhed ſome few books for the uſe of his ſchools [C}. 


(#) Stow and 
trype, ubi ſi 
He writ a 3 
neat and beaul 
ful hand, 


this book, he obſerves the danger and hurt of putting 
books into the hands of children indiſcriminately, with- 
out ſelecting what is beſt in them, and leaving out the 
bad. And aſcribes the corruption of manners, then 
too much prevailing, to the infudicious and careleſs uſe 
of books of all ſorts. Then he affirms, that the chief 
regard is to be had to the morals of youth, which are 
not to be endangered evenunder pretence of the greateſt 
learning. Quantum enim detrimentum adoleſcentium 
animis afferant ii, qui vel hunc, vel alios id genus Au- 
thores fine rerum deleu in lucem edunt, aut legendos pro- 
ponunt, noftorum temporum perquam corrupti mores, quo- 
rum incauta lectio parens eft, ſatis declarant. Habenda 
zgitur potior virtutis ratio, neque committendum unguam, 
ut illius jacturam, vel maxime truditionis pretextu, 
Juventus faciat. 3. Our Author alſo publiſhed a 
Greek Grammar, &c. 1 3 


DUGDALE (WiIILIAM) a moſt induſtrious and excellent Antiquary and Hiſto- 


dale, written by rian, in the XVIIth century, was the only ſon of John Dugdale [A] of Shuſtoke, near 


himſelf, and pre- 
fixed to his Hiſt. 
of St Paul's Ca- 
thedral, 2d edit. 
1716. 


Coles-Hill in Warwickſhire, Gent. by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Arthur Swynfen, 
a younger ſon of William Swynfen of Swynfen in Staffordſhire (a). He was born at 
Shuſtoke the 1 2th of September 1605 ; and had his firft education in grammar- learning 


See alſo the end under Mr Tho. Sibley, Curate at Nether Whitacre near his native place, till he arrived 


6f the Preface to 
his Antiquities of 
Warwickſhire. 


(5) His father read 
firſt to him Lit- 
22 Tenures, 
and afterwards . 0 —_ -- . 
ſeveral other Law ſee him matched in his life-time, 
books, 

Life, Ec. as A- 
bore. p. v. 


(c) Life, Se. as +» 
above. and 
Wood, Faſt. edit. 
1721, Vol. II. 
col. 7. Se. 


eſtate formerly purchaſed by his father. 


{d) Blythe-hall 


to the age of ten years and upwards; and afterwards under Mr James Cranford, in the 
free-ſchool at Coventry, till he was near fifteen years old. Then returning home to his 
father, he received further inſtructions from him, eſpecially in Law (), and Hiſtory ; in 
all which he became ſoon after well verſed by his own indefatigable induſtry. 
time, his father being aged, and grown very infirm with a dead palſy, and defiring to 
he married, on the 17th of March 1622-3, Margery, 
ſecond daughter to John Huntbach of Seawall in the pariſh of Biſhbury in Staffordſhire, 
Gent. As he was then but in the eighteenth year of his age, he boarded with his wife's 
father till the death of his own father, which happened on the 4th of July 1624. But, 


Mean 


ſoon after that, he went and kept houſe at Fillongley in Warwickſhire, where he had an 
In 1625 he bought the manor of Blythe in Shu- 
ſtoke aforementioned ; and, the year following, ſold his eſtate at Fillongley, and came to 
reſide at Blythe-Hall. His natural inclination leading him to the ſtudy of Antiquities and 


ws but eight IHiſtory (c), he was greatly encouraged thereto by that great Antiquarian Samuel Roper, 
agg Rid: Eſq; a Derbyſhire Gentleman, and Barriſter at Law, with whom he became acquainted 
W. Burton ref about the year 1613. And having alſo, after his ſettling at Blythe-hall, read Mr Wil- 
di. liam Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, and being made known to him (4), he was by 
(% About the that learned perſon introduced (e) to Sir Simon Archer of Tamworth, Kant. a great lover 
year 1630, of Antiquities ; who delivered to him collections he had made out of divers ancient writ- 
— mag * ings, and brought him acquainted with Sir Simon Archer of Brome-Court, and m_ 

other 


[A] Was the only fon of John Dugdale.} This John 
Dugdale was the only child of James Dugdale, of Cle- 
therow in Lancaſhire, Gent. (which name and family 
had been of long continuance in thoſe parts) and had 
his chief education in St John's College, Oxon. Where 
applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the Civil-Law, he took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts ; and continuing there 
the ſpace of fourteen years, was for ſome time Clerk of 
the Accompts for that College, and Steward of their 
Courts, ring ſome years of his ſtay in that college, 
he was tutor to William Paulet, only ſon to the Lord 
Giles Paulet, younger ſon to William, the firſt Mar- 


= 


quis of Wincheſter, of that noble family. When he left 

the Univerſity, reſolving to ſettle in the country, he 

took liking to the woodland part of Warwickſhire, 

where Mr Paulet had a fair eſtate. Selling therefore his 

lands in Lancaſhire, he gave him a large fine for a 

leaſe of the impropriate Rectory of Shuſtoke, during the (1) Life, Ee, © 

term of ſixty years, where finding the houſe ruinous he be; and 

all new built it. Fixing himſelf there, and marrying Mr John Pu. 

his wife Elizabeth abovementioned, he had by her our dle: epitap), © 

author, William ; and one daughter, named Mary, — " War v 

which became the wife of Richard Seawall, fon of edit. 173% 

Henry Seawall, Alderman of Coventry (1). Vol. II. p. 194%: 
e 

> 


other Gentlemen in Warwickſhire, By their advice and e 


1 * 
8 
ET ky 
7 


—— 


DU G D A L E. 


nt he undertook 4 


Deſcription of that County, of which we ſhall give an account below. In 1638 he accom- 
panied Sir Simon Archer to London, who introduced him to the learned Sir Henry Spel- 
mant and, during his reſidence in that place, he had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the moſt eminent Antiquarians in the nation [BJ. Among the reſt, Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton took great liking to him, and joined with Sir Henry Spelman in re- 
commending him to Thomas Earl of Arundel, then Earl Marſhal of England; who, on 
the 24th of September 1638, created him a Purſuivant at Arms Extraordinary, by the 


name of Blanch- Lyon, having obtained the King's warrant for that purpoſe. Afterwards, 


he was made Rouge-Croix- Purſuivant in Ordinary, by virtue of his Majeſty's Letters- 
Patent dated March 18, 1639-40, in the room of Mr Edward Walker, removed to the 


office of Cheſter-Herald. -By which mrans, having a lodging in the Heralds- Office, 


[B] He had an opportunity of becoming acquainted brought to ſome 
with the moſt eminent Antiquarians in the nation]! © Mr Dugdale readily aſſented, and, within 


Take a full account of all this in Mr Dugdale's own 
words. * After he ſettled at Blythe-hall, having read 


. 
: o 


the deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, publiſhed by Mr 
William Burton of Lindley in that county, (about 
eight miles diſtant from Blythe-hall) he was intro- 
duced into his acquaintance by Mr Fiſher Dilke of 
Shuſtoke, a kinſman to Mr Burton, and by the ſaid 
Mr Burton, into the acquaintance of Sir Simon Ar- 
cher, of Tamworth in the county of Warwick, Knt. 
Who being much affected to Antiquities, and having 
made ſome collections out of divers ancient writings, 
did freely communicate to him what he had ſo ga- 


thered, and brought him acquainted with moſt of 


the gentlemen of note in the county; who being de- 
firous, through his incitation, to preſerve the honour 
of their families by ſome ſuch publick work, as Mr 
Burton had done by thoſe in Leiceſterſhire, did freely 


* communicate unto him the ſight of their ancient evi- 
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dences. Amongſt the which he found none more 
knowing, and forward -to encourage ſuch a work, 
than Sir Simon Clarke of Brome-Court, in the pariſh 
of Salford, who imparted to him divers things of con- 
ſequence, eſpecially the Leiger-book of the Priory of 
Kenilworth. . Sir Simon Archer going to London 


with his Lady in Eaſter-Term, Anno 1638, much 


importuned Mr Dugdale to accompany him in 


that journey ; whereunto he aſſenting, Sir Simon be- 
ing acquainted with the learned Sir Henry Spelman, 


Knt. (a perſon famous for his knowledge in Antiqui- 
ties) and then near eighty years of age, brought Mr 
Dugdale to him: w. 

manity, and finding, upon diſcourſe with him, and 


the fight of divers Collections relating to the Anti- 


quities of Warwickſhire, (which he then ſhewed him) 
that he had made ſome good progreſs in thoſe ſtudies, 
told him, That being a perſon ſo well inclined to that 
learning, and ſo good a proficient therein, he eſteem- 
ed him very fit to ſerve the King in the Office of 
Arms; and that the moſt noble Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, then Earl Marſhal of England, having by 
virtue of that office, the nomination of all ſuch as 


were admitted into that ſociety, would think it a 


good ſervice to the publick, to prefer ſuch thereunto 
as were thus naturally qualified, and found ſedulous 
in thoſe ſtudies, offering to recommend him, the ſaid 
Mr Dugdale, to his Lordſhip for that purpoſe : 
which he did accordingly. Whereupon he was in- 
troduced unto that honourable perſon, firſt, by Sir 
George Greſteley of Drakelow, in the county of 
Derby, Bart. (who. was then in London,) and well 
known to his Lordſhip. Waiting ſome time upon Sir 
Henry Spelman, Sir Henry told him, That there was 
a Yorkſhire Gentleman, one Mr Roger Dodſworth, 
who had taken much pains in fearch of Records, and 
other ancient memorials, relating to the Antiquities 


of that country, but eſpecially as to the Monaſtery- 


foundations in the Northern parts of this realm, 
which work he did not a little recommend to the 
pains and care of ſome induſtrious and diligent ſear- 
chers into Antiquities : affirming, that out of his own 
great affection thereto, he had in his younger years 
got together the tranſcripts of the foundation-charters 
of divers Monaſteries in Norfolk and Suffolk (himſelf 
being a Norfolk man) much importuning — 
dale to join with Mr Dodſworth in that commend- 
able work, which by reaſon of his youth, and ineli- 
nation to proſecute thoſe ſtudies, might in time be 
VOL MEL Ne. aal ot = 


o receiving him with great hu- 


c 


ce. 
C- 
6 


with 


ection. Unto which 22 

ew days 
after, caſually meeting with Mr Dodſworth, at 
Mr Samuel Roper's chamber in Lincoln's-Inn, and 


communicating what they were in hand with, as to 


their farther progreſs in thoſe ſtudies, readily enga- 
ged themſelves to each other, to endeavour the gain- 
ing of what tranſcripts they could obtain from any 
ancient Leiger-books, publick Records, original 
Charters, or other manuſcripts of note, in order 
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thereto ; but ſtill with this reſervation, that Mr Dug- 


dale ſhould not neglect his collections touching the 
Antiquities of Warwickſhire, wherein he had made 
a conſiderable progreſs. Being thus in London, and 
defirous'to gain acquaintance with all perſons of note, 
there, who ſtood affected to Antiquities, Mr Roper 
brought him to Mr Henry Lillye, an arms painter in 
Little-Britain, who according to that meaſure of 
learning he had gained, was not a little verſed in 
thoſe ſtudies, having been imployed by divers per- 


ſons of honour and quality in framing their pedigrees, 


out of original evidences, and other warrantable au- 
thorities. Hereupon converſing ſome time with Mr 
Lillye, he there accidentally met with one Mr Ri- 
chard Gaſcoigne, a Yorkſhire Gentleman, who alſo 
ſtood much affected to thoſe ſtudies, eſpecially as to 
matters of pedigree, wherein he had taken ſome 
pains for divers northern families ; who having great 
acquaintance with Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, of Kirby 


in the county of Northampton, afterwards created 


Lord Hatton, a perſon highly affected to thoſe ſtu -· 


dies, and who had not ſpared for coſt in gaining 
ſundry tranſcripts from publick Records, Leiger- 
Books, ancient Charters, and many choice MSS. 
brought Mr Dugdale to that moſt worthy perſon, by 
whom he was made welcome, with all expreſſions of 
kindneſs, and readineſs to further him in thoſe his la- 
bours. In order thereunto Sir Chriſtopher made him 
ſoon acquainted with Sir Thomas Fanſhaw, his near 
kinſman, at that time the King's Remembrancer in 
the Exchequer (afterwards Lord Viſcount Fanſhaw) 


by means of which great office he had the cuſtody of 


divers Leiger-books, and other manuſcripts of great 
antiquity ; ſpecially that notable Record called the 
Red Book, as allo Tefta de Nevill, Kirby's Queſt. 
Nomina Villarum, and others, to all which by his 
favour he had free acceſs. Nor was he leſs careful to 
obtain the like acceſs for him to the Records in the 
Tower of London, through. his intereſt with old 
Mr Collet, the chief clerk at that time there under 
Sir John Burroughs, whom he amply rewarded with 
ſundry gratuities, for his kindneſs and pains in further- 
ing Mr Dugdale, as to his Collections from thoſe ra- 
rities there repoſed. During his ſtay alſo at London 
at that time, he was by the. ſaid Mr Samuel Roper, 
brought into the acquaintance of Sir Thomas Cotton, 


der of that incomparable library in his houſe at Weſt · 
minſter, of moſt rare and choice manaſcripts, where- 


by he had alſo free acceſs thereto, and made ſuch Col- 
lections as were of ſingular uſe to him in ſeveral 


volumes, which have been fince made publick. By 
the ſaid Mr Roper, he was alſo introduced into the 
acquaintance of Mr Scipio Squire, then one of the 


Viee-Chamberlains of the Exchequer, through whoſe 


kindneſs and favour he had acceſs to that venerable- 


Record, called Doomſday- Book, as alſo to the Fines,” 


Bart. ſon to the moſt worthy Sir Robert Cotton, ſoun- 


Plea-Rolls, and fundry other things of Antiquity re- (:) Lit, Oc. p, 


maining in the Treaſury (2).“ 
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with a yearly ſalary of twenty pounds out of the Exchequer, and perquiſſtes, for his ſup. 
port; he ſpent that, and part of the year following, in au 
the records in the Tower, and other places. In ſummer 1641, through Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton's encouragement, he employed himſelf, with one Mr William Sedgwick a fleihful 
artns · painter, in taking exact draughts of all the monuments in the Abbey Church at 
Weſtminſter, St Paul's Cathedral London, and in many other Cathedral, Collegiate, 
Conventual, and Parochial Churches [C], wherein any tombs or monuments were to be 
found; to the end that the memory of them, in caſe of that deſtruction then imminent; 
might be preſerved for future and better times. In 1642 he received orders, by warrant 
under the Royal Signet Manual dated June 1, to repair to his Majeſty at York, according 


to the duty of his place, Which he accordingly did, and continued there till about the 


middle of July, when he received the King's command to attend Spencer Earl of 

{f) The Life of Northampton Lord Lieutenant of Warwickſhire(f), who was then endeavouring to ſecure 

1 the chief places in and near that county, and to diſperſe the forces aſſembled by the Lord 

be. Brook for the Parliament's ſervice (g). During his attendance upon that Lord, he ſum- 

moned the caſtle of Banbury which ſurrendered to his Majeſty, but Warwick and Co- 

"gary LD ventry refuſing ſo to do, the perſons by whom they were held, were proclaimed traytors 

by Mr Dugdale. He attended the King at Edge-hill battle, the 23d of October 

1642 [D], and afterwards to Oxford (where on the firſt of November he was created 

(%) Ibid, col. 7: Maſter of Arts (5)), and thence to Reading and Brentford; his Majeſty intending to 

proceed to London. But being forced to return back to Oxford, our author continued 

i) Refding there (i) by his Majeſty's command, till the ſurrender of that garriſon to the Parliament, 

moſtly in Hart- Tyne 26, 1646. And, in the mean time, was, on the 16th of April 1644, created 
hell. - 

Wood, ubi fupra, Cheſter-Herald, in the room of Edward Walker, Eſq; advanced to the office of Norroy. 

* la this ſame year he took a journey to Worceſter, and extracted out of the Regiſters of 

the Biſhop, and Dean and Chapter, the like materials for his * ry of Warwick - 

ſhire, as he had done at Litchfield. Likewife, during his long reſidence at Oxford, he 

applied himſelf to the ſearch of ſuch Antiquities, in the Bodleian and other Libraries, as 

he thought might any way conduce towards the furtherance of the Monaſticon, deſigned by 

Mr Roger Dodſworth and himſelf ; as alſo of whatſoever might relate to matter of 

Hiſtory, touching the antient Nobility of this realm, of which he made good uſe in his 

 Baronage. After the ſurrender of Oxford garriſon, upon articles, in May 1646, Mr Dug- 

dale having the benefit of them, repaired to London, and, for the fum of a hundred and 

ſixty-eight pounds, compounded for his eſtate which had been ſequeſtered. Then he, 

and Mr Dodſworth, vigorouſly proceeded to compleat their collections for the Monaſticon, 

out of the Tower Records, and Cottonian Library : in which latter, Mr Dugdale ſorted 

many bundles of original letters, and choice memorials, and cauſed them to be bound in 

eighty volumes [E]. In May 1648 he waited on the Lady Hatton to Calais, who was 

to meet there the Lord Hatton her huſband : and when his Lordſhip returned to Paris, 

Mr Dugdale accompanied him thither, and ſtayed near three months in that city; where, 

| through the favour of Mr Francis Du Cheſne, he had the peruſal of the collections of his 

(+) Author of a learned father Andrew du Cheſne (K), out of which he copied many curious things, re- 

las 7. 0s lating to the Priories-alien in England, which were cells to great abbies in France, Cc. 

and ſeveral other He returned to England in Auguſt, having a ſafe conduct from Queen Henrietta-Maria. 

curious books. After which, he and Mr Dodſworth, went on compleating their collections for the Mo- 

naſticon, and preparing them for the preſs. When they were ready,, the bookſellers not 

caring to venture upon ſo large and hazardous a work, Mr Dodſworth and Mr Dugdale 


hired ſums of money, and printed at their own charge the firſt volume, which was pub- 


| liſhed in the year 1655 LF J, in folio, as were the ſecond and third volumes afterwards. 
[C] 4nd in many other Cathedral, Collegiate, Cen- certain number of bodies which lay interred in every 
ventual, and Parochial Churches.) Particularly, thoſe grave, which in the whole did not amount to quite 
at Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Newark one- thouſand, though the general report of the 


upon Trent, Beverley, Southwell, Kingſton upon Hull, made them no lefs than five-thouſand (4). | (4) Week, ubi 
upra, Col. 103 
and Life, ubi ſu- 


York, Selby, Cheſter, Litchfield, Tamworth, War- LZ] R which latter (the Cottonian) Mr Dugdale 

wick, &c. The draughts were taken by Mr Sedgwick, ſorted many bundles of original letters, and choice nemo- 

then feryant to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton; but tis pro- rial, and cauſed them to be bound in eighty volumes. ] 

bable the inſcriptions were copied by Mr Dugdale's They were bundles of moſt valuable s of ſtate, 

exact pen. They were depoſited in Sir Chriſtopher which Sir Robert Cotton had obtai ſeveral 

(3) Life, Se. p. Hatton's library (3). TEES | hands: containing the tranſactions between Cardinal 
8 | [Dl Hr attended the King at Edge-bill battle, on Wolſey, and others, with ſeveral of his letters; as alſo 
234 of Oer 1642.) And about that time, com- of T. Cromwell afterwards Earl of Eſſex, Secretary Paget, 
ted to writing the moſt memorable paſſages in that Cecil Lord Buzleigh, Secretary Walſingham, and others, 
hich he. had been a ſpectator. That the relating as well to foreign as domeſtic affairs ; and like- 
all particulars relating thereto might be wiſe the letters and papers of Mary Queen of Scots, John 
underſtood, he took with him, in the Fe- Duke of Norfolk, and other eminent perſons in theſe 
ſome Gentlemen of note and a ſxil- times. Mr Dugdale having ſorted them, cauſed them 

to Banbury, (the Caſtle whereof to be bound up with claſps, with the arms of Sir Tho- 
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2rmy was drawn up, how and where the 1655-1 Under this title.  Monaſfticon Anglicanum ; 
andact Cornobiorum Boneditinorum, Cluniacen- 

ves wherein a flain were buried: obſerving, fium, Ciftercenfium, Carthuſanorum. A primordiis ad 
the relation of the neighbouring inhabitants, the eorum u/que diſſolutionem. Ex MSS. ad Menaſteria 
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gaening h1s-colleftions out -of 


mas Cotton on each fide of every book (5). (5) Lite, Ge. 
[FI The firft volume which was publiſhed in the year p. xv, 


(6) 1 


(7) 
Wood 
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(6) Ibid 


(7) Mal. and 
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pro, col. 14+ 
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D UG DAL E. 
In the mean time, our iridaſtrious author having finiſhed « The Antiquities of Warwick- 
< ſhire, illuſtrated [G],“ he printed that valuable work at his own charge: and for near a 
year and a half, whilſt it was printing, continued in London, in order to correct the preſs 
himſelf, becauſe the ordinary correctors were not ſkilled in the pedigrees. During his 


reſidence in which place, he had an opp 
of St Paul's Cathedral in London [H], 


ortunity of collecting materia 


for The Hiſtory 


which he publiſhed in 1658, fol. Upon the 


reſtoration of King Charles IT, he was, through Lord Chancellor Hyde's recommen- 
dation, advanced to the office of Norroy King of Arms, then vacant by the promotion of 


olim pertinentibus, Archivis Turrium Lond. Ebor. Cu- 
riarum Scaccarii, Au ationum ; Bibliothecis, Boud- 
leiana, Arundelliana, Cottoniaaa, Seldeniana, Hatto- 
. Adorned with the ptoſpects 
of Abbeys, Charches, r. After the publication of 
this, the printing of the ſecdnd volume was put off for 
above five years, till the greateſt part of the impreſſion 
of the firſt was ſold, in order to raiſe money for going 
on with that expenſive work (6). This is the reaſon 
why the ſecond volume was not publiſhed till the year 
1661 ; The title of it was, Monaftici Anglicini Volu- 
men alterum. De Canonicis Regalaribrs, Auguftinianis, 


Scilicet, Hoſpitalariis, Templariis, Gilbertinis, Præ- 
Cum 


mbnſtratenſibus. & Maturinis ſive Trini tar ianit. 
Gal- 
licanis, Hibernicis, & Scoticis. - Net non quibuſtlam 


| ofinglicanis antea ami, &c. Theſe two volumes were 


collected, and totally written by Mr Dodſworth ; but 


Mfr Dugdate took great pains, in methodizing and diſ- 


poſing the materials, in making feveral indexes to the 
two volumes, and in corredting them at the preſs : for 
Mr Dodſworth died in Anguſt 1654, before the tenth 
part of the firſt volame was printed off (7), The third 
volume was pebliſhed in 1673, under this tittle. Mo- 
weftiti Anglican vu er & ultimum. Addita- 
ments - quwetam it volemen primum, ac volumen ſecun- 
aum, jampridem rita; Nec nan fandationes, five dota- 
tones, diverfaram Ecelaarum Cathettralium ac Collegi- 
ub, continens. Ex Arthivit regiis, ipft autogra- 
his, ac A verfit Codic. Manuferiptis decerpta. Seve- 
ral earious things in this volume were communicated by 
Mr Ant. Wood, and Sir Tho. Herbert, Baronet (8). 
Theſe three volumes contain chiefly the Fountation- 
Charters of the Monafteries at their firſt erection, the 
Doatiom-Charters in after-times being purpoſely omit- 
ted ; which are fo numerous, that twenty ſuch volumes 
5 Ak Sire im enn 
G] The Antiquities of Warwickſhire illuſtrated. 

The whole title of the Look is, * The Antiquities of 
< Warwickſhire illuſtrated ; from Records, Leiger- 
Books, Manuſcripts, Charters, Evidences, Tombes 

„and Arms: beautifed with Maps, Profpefts, and 
© Portraiftures, Lond. 1656 fol.” The Author gives 
us this account of it. —* As for the work itſelf, it is an 


© Niuftration. of the Antiquities with which my native 


(9) Prefare, p. 1, 


* country (Warwickſhire) hath been honoured ; in ac- 
* compliſhing whereof, I have ſpent the chiefeſt of my 
time for much more than twenty years, diligently 
© ſearching into the vaſt treafuries of publique Records, 
* beſides a multitude of Manuſcripts, original Charters, 
* and Evidences in private hands, as the ents 
© where they are cited do manifeſt (9).'————A 
ſecond edition of this curious and uſeful book was pub- 
lied in 1730 in two volumes, printed 
* from a copy correfted by the author himfelf, and 
with the original copper-plates. The whole revifed, 
© augmented, and continued down to this prefent time; 
* by William Thomas, D. D. ſometime Rector of 
* Exhall, in the fame With the addition of 
« ſeveral proſpects of gentlemens ſears, churches, tombs, 
and new and correct maps of the county, and of the ſe- 
veral hundreds, from an actual — made by Henry 
© Beighton, P R. 8. Alfo compleat liſts of the Mem- 
*- bers of Parliament and Sheriffs taken from the origi- 
nal Records; and an afphabetical index and blazonty 
© of the arms upbm the ſeverat płætes. One fault there 
is in the of this bock; wage 1 the 
pariſhes are not diſtinguimed from the vilkages by any 
particular mark. The titles at the beginning of the ſe- 
veral divifions, ſhould therefore have been printed in 
different characters: ay for inſtance, the' pariſhes in 
old Engliſh letter, or in capitals ;' and the villages in 
Italie, as they are now. The name of each | 
ſhould likewiſe have been put at the top of the page, 
9 


or pages, which contain an account of the ſame. — 
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However, this is our author's maſter-piece (10), and (10) Wood, a 4+ 
allowed to be the beſt methodized and moſt accurate bove, col. 15. 


account that ever was wrote of this nature (11 
[H] During his refidence in which place, 
opportunity of collefing materials for The Hiſtory of St 
Paul's hedral in London.) Of which he gives us 
himſelf the following account. * Meeting caſually 
there with Mr John Reading, a Nottinghamſbire 
Gentleman, who had formerly been Clerk of the Niſi 
© Prius for the Midland-Circuit, and with whom be- 
* fore the Rebellion he was acquainted, he friend! 
invited Mr Dugdale to his houſe at Seriveriers- hall, 
with promiſe to ſhew him ſome old manuſcript books, 
original charters, and other ancient writings. Com- 
ing thither accordingly, Mr Reading brought forth 
five ancient manuſcript books in folio, which were 
— 1 of the lands anciently given to the Ca- 
thedral of St Paul in London; and freely lent them 
to him, to carry into the country until the next 
enſuing Michaelſmas Term, intimating that he 
ſhould have the ufe of many more upon his next re- 
turn to London. But in Michaelmas Term, when 
Mr Dugdale came to reſtore thoſe books ſo lent, he 
found that Mr Reading was dead, and had conſtituted 
one Mr Williams, a Barriſter at Law of the Temple, 
his executor. Addrefling himſelf therefore to the ſaid 
Mr Williams, and deſiring a ſight of the reſt, he very 
civilly brought him to Scriveners-Hall, and there ſhew- 
ing him many other old manuſcript-books, original 
charters, and very ancient writings in bags and ham- 
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ent them to him, to carry to his own lodging, they 
amounting to no leſs than ten porters burdens. Hav- 


Þ had bun See The 


Engliſh Topo- 


grapher, &c. 


Lond. 1720, 8 ve, 
p. 2.33» 


— all relating to that great Cathedral, he freelß 


* 
ing them therefore thus in his private cuſtody, and be- 


— pains to ſort them into order, he made extracts 
from them, of what he found hiſtorical in reference to 
that church. And to the end the memory of thoſe 
noble and ancient monuments might be 
(which were afterwards deſtroyed, the church being 
made an horſe-garriſon by the late rebellious ufurpers) 
did by the help and favour of ſundry worthy perſons 


preſerved 


who voluntarily offered to be at the charge of thoſe 


plates, in which the repreſentations of them were cut 


in braſs, as alſo the lively proſpects of the whole fabri 

(infide and out); accompliſh the ſame ; and having ſuc- 
cintly framed an hiſtorical narrative of the foundation 
and endowment thereof, likewiſe of all the chantries, 
and what elſe was moſt memorable therein, publiſhed it, 
under this title, The Hiſtoty of St Paul's Cathedral 
in London from its Foundation till theſe Times: Ex- 
© trated out of original Charters, Records, Leiger- 
© books, and other Manuſcripts. 
* dry Froſpects of the Church, figures of Tombs and 
Monuments, &c.” Lond. 1658. fol. There was 2 
* Second Edition' of this curious book * correted and 
* enlarged by the author's on hand. To which is 
© prefixed his life written by himſelf. Publiſhed by 
Edward Maynard, D. D. Rector of Boddington in 
Northamptonſhire. London,*1716, fol. Five of the 
original plates being loſt, five new ones were engraved 
for this ſecond edition. There are in it great additi- 
ons, which were not in the former edition: particularly, 
a new introduction, and many additions in ſeveral 
places, to the quantity of ſome ſheets in all; befides an 
account of the new-building of St Paul's from year to 
year to 1685 ; with a catalogue of the ſeveral benefac- 
tors, and the fums they gave towards the building of it, 
our author being one of the Commiſſioners appointed 
for that work: and, which is more than all the reſt to- 
gether, © An Hiſtorical account of the Cathedral and 
Churches of Vork, Rippon, South-well, 


* Colllginee 


(7] 


Beautified with ſun- 
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DU G DA L E 


Sit Edward Walker to that of Garter; and his 


patent paſſed the Gteat- Seal on the 1 8th 


(=) Life, Ge. » of June 1660 (m). In 1662 he publiſhed © The Hiſtory of Imbanking and Draining of 
above, f. H. divers Fens and Marſhes, both in Foreign Parts and in this Kingdom, and of the Im- 


liſhed in 1666, fol. His next work, was, The Baronage of England [M], of which the 


1 — thereby. 
- 


Extracted from Records, Manuſcripts, and other authentick Te- 


imonies. - Adorned with ſeveral Maps, Cc.“ fol. Written at the deſire of the Lord 
Gorges, Sir John Marſham, Bart. and others who were adventurers in that coſtly and 


laudable work, for draining the great Level, 


which extends itſelf into a conſiderable 


of the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton; Norfolk, and Suffelk. 
About the ſame time, he compleated the ſecond volume of Sir Henry Spelman's Councils, 
and publiſhed it in 1664 [I J. As alſo the ſecond part of that learned Knight's Gloſ- 


ſary [XK ]. 


Likewiſe, having in his many years ſearch into Records, Sc. taken notes, as 


occaſion offered, of the names of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers, Lord Treaſurers, 
Juſtices itinerant, Juſtices of the King's- Bench and Common-Pleas, Barons of the Ex- 


chequer, Maſters of the Rolls, King's Attorneys and Sollicitors, and Serjeants at Law; 


he compiled out of them a book entituled Origines Furidiciales, & [ LI. which he pub- 


[J] He compleated the ſecond volume of Sir Henry 


| Spelman's Councils, and publiſhed it in 1664.) Under 


6120 See the Pre- 


face. 


(13) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


(14) Life, Cc. 
as above, 


(15) Ubi ſupra, 
col. 13+ 


(16) Atwood, 
Jani Anglorum 
Facies nova. edit. 
P · 26 5. 


(17) Animadver- 
fions upon a book 
called Jani An- 
glorum Facies 
nova. edit. 
1684, fol. p.229, 
230. 


five ad An. Dom. MDXXXI. 


-« [of the rent Bag the letter N. was 


this title, Concilia, Decreta, Leges, Conſtitutiones in re 
Ecclefarum Orbis Britannici ; viz. Pan-Anglica, Sco- 
tica, Hibernica, Provintialia, Dioceſana : Ab introitu 
Normannorum, An. Dom. MLXVI. ad exutum * * 
Acceſſerunt etiam alia ad 
rem Eccleſiaſticam e 3 uti reperiuntur in eorun- 
dem Adis, Canonibus Eccleſiaſticis, Principum reſerip- 
tis, Libris impreſſis, antiquis Manuſcriptis, Chartis, 
Schedis, & Monumentis weteribus. Sir Henry Spel- 
man's name only appears in the title. And the Book is 
dedicated, by Charles Spelman, Sir Henry's grandſon, 
to Gilbert Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; wha, 
with the Earl of Clarendon, had been the chief pro- 
moters of this work, and put Mr Dugdale upon it. 
"Twas printed in a very incorrect manner; but Mr 
William Somner took a great deal of pains, in noting 
all the faults, in the margin of a copy belonging to 
him, which was depoſited in the Library of the Church 
of Canterbury. What great ſhare Mr Dugdale had in 
this work, will beſt appear from hence : That, out of 
two-hundred and ninety-four articles whereof that volume 
conſiſts, a hundred and ninety-one are of his collecting, 
being thoſe that are marked with an“ in the liſt of the 
contents, at the beginning of the volume (12). The 
materials for it (beſides thoſe left by Sir Henry Spel- 
man) were gathered by Mr Dugdale, out of the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops Regiſters, the Cottonian and other 
Libraries, and our ancient Engliſh Hiſtorians (13). 

LX] 4s alſo the ſecond part of that learned Knight's 
Gloſſary] The firſt part was publiſhed in 1626, fol. 
and afterwards conſiderably augmented and corrected 
by Sir Henry. He did not live to finiſh the ſecond 
part, but left much of it looſely written ; with obſer- 
vations, and ſundry bills of paper, pinned thereto. 
Theſe Mr. Dugdale took the pains to diſpoſe into 
proper order, tranſcribing many of thoſe looſe papers, 
&c. And having reviewed the firſt part, cauſed both 
to be printed together in 1664, (14) under this title, 
Gloſſarium Archaialogicum, continens Latino-barbara, 
peregrina, obſoleta, & nove fignificationis wocabula. 
There was another Edition of it in 1687. The ſe- 
cond part, digeſted by Mr Dugdale, began at the let- 
ter M. But Mr Wood obſerves (15), that it comes 
far ſhort of the firſt,” Nay, ſome. have aſſerted 
(16), © that he or they who put out the ſecond part 
aof Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſſary, did not do right 
to his memory. In anſwer to which, Dr R. Brady 
gives us the following ,account (17). * The firſt part 
bliſhed in 
the year 1626, the whole being then finiſhed,. and 
© offered by Sir Henry Spelman, to Mr Bill the King's 
printer, for the value of five pounds in books only: 
* But he refuſing to give him that ſmall rate for the 
Copy, he ventured to print the firſt part of it at his 
* own charge, and moſt of the books lay upon his 
© hands till the latter end of the year 1637. when two 
* Bookſellers in St Paul's Churchyard took them off. 
The next year, Mr Dugdale. being with Sir Henry 
* Spelman, and telling him, that many learned men 
were very defirous to ſee the remaining part of that 
work, Sir Henry then told him what is here related, 
and produced both parts of the Gloſſary, the firſt 


. 
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firſt 


whereof was printed, and interleaved with blank 
leaves, as alſo was the ſecond, which was in manu- 
ſcript, wherein he had added and altered much. 
After King Charles IId's Reſtoration, the Earl of 
Clarendon then Lord Chancellor, and Dr Sheldon 
then Biſhop of London, inquired of Mr Dugdale. 
what was become of the remaining part of the Gloſ- 
ſary, or whether it was ever finiſhed ? He told them 
it was finiſhed, and in the hands of Mr Charles Spel- 
man, grandchild to Sir Henry, and youngeſt Son to 
Sir John. Whereupon they defired Mr-Dugdale to 
move him to print it; which he did: but finding 
that the Bookſellers would give nothing far the Copy, 
and that he was not able to print itat his-own | ; 
and returning this Anſwer ta.. the Lord Chancellor, 
and Biſhop of London, they contributed. liberally 
themſelves, and procuring many. Subſcriptions to that 
purpoſe, deſired Mr Dugdale to receive the money, 
and deal with a Printer to perform the work: which 
he did, and cauſed it to be printed as he received 
it, all under the proper hand-writing of Sir Henry 
* Spelman, without alteration or addition. This 
account the Reader will be pleaſed to compare with - 
the beginning of this Note, which is taken out of Sir 
William Dugdale's Life, written by himſelf. But 


that learned Author aſſures us, in the ſame Life (18), (17) Page rir, 


that the ſecond part of the Gloſſary: was publiſhed, 
*. without any alteration from Sir Henry's Copy, as 
by ſome hath been ignorantly ſurmiſed.” . -- 
II] Origines Furidiciales, &c.) The whole title, 
is, Origines Juridiciales : or Hiſtorical Memorials 


of the Engliſh Laws, Courts of Juſtice, Forms of 


* Tryal, Puniſhment in Caſes criminal, Law-writers, 
© Law-books, Grants and Settlements of Eſtates, De- 
gree of Serjeants, Inns of Court and Chancery. Alfo 
© a Chronologie of the Lord Chancellors, and Keepers 
* of the Great Seal, Lord Treaſurers, Juſtices Itine- 
* rant, Juſtices of the King's Bench and Common 
© Pleas, Barons of the Exchequer, Maſters of the Rolls, 
King's Attorneys and Sollicitors, and Serjeants at 
Law.“ The Hiſtorical Part, which was deſigned 
as an Introduction to the Chronological Tables, is di- 
vided into ſeventy-eight chapters. And the book is 
adorned with the heads of Sir John Clench, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Sir Randolph Crew, Sir Robert Heath, 
Edward Earl of Clarendon to whom the Book is de- 
dicated, Sir Orlando. Bridgman, Sir John Vaughan, 
and Mr Selden. There are alſo plates of the Arms, 
in the windows of the Temple-Hall, and other Inns: 
of Court, &c. The firſt Edition, as is ſaid above, 
was in 1666 and the ſecond in 1671. having the 
three laſt Plates. more than the firſt, but being very 
fall of faplts. ; There was a pretended third Editiqn 
in 1680. but it is only the ſecond, with a new, Title 
page ; and a Continuation, in three leaves at the end, 
17 
icolſon recommen is Book, as a proper Intro- 
duction to the Hiſtory. of. che Laws of this Kingdom 
[M] The Baronage of \Englang.] The whole 
of Tome r, is thus, "41 _ of England, or 
an Hiſtorical Account of the, Lives and moſt memo- 
© rable actions of our Engliſh. Nghilizty io. the Saxons: 
Time, to the Norman Conquelt ; and from thence, 
9 d , ; - 7 


> 


121 (19) Engliſh Hi- 
itle. ſtoriczl Library; 

3 the title 

that book. 
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of King Henry IIId's reign z and of all others, who held their honours or baro- 
nies by tenure, as antiently. The ſecond, of thoſe, whoſe original hath been (viz. of Earls 
by creation, and Barons by ſummons to Parliament) before the 11th year of King Ri- 
chard IId's reign. And the third of thoſe and their poſterity, who have had their crea- 
tions by patent, as moſt Barons had, or by writ of ſummons from that time (11 Rich. II.) 
till the year 1676; the Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Viſcounts, being therein likewiſe in- 
cluded, and reſerved to their proper times and places (n). Upon the death of Sir Edward (j See Preface to 
Walker, which happened on the 2oth of February 1676 7, our author was appointed in Thms ** 


© of thoſe who had their riſe before the end of Kin 
Henry the Third's Reign. Deduced from publick 
© Records, antient Hiſtorians, and other Authori- 
ties. That of the ſecond is the ſame, with this 
difference Which had their riſe, after the end 
of King Henry the Third's reign, and before the ele- 
« venth year of King Richard the Second. And 
of the third- As had their riſe, from the tenth 
« year of King Richard the Second, until this preſent 
« year 1676.“ Theſe two laſt Volumes are generally 
bound together. What induced our Author to under- 
take this- work, he tells us in the following words. 
I muſt ingenuouſly acknowledge, that I had not any 
© thoughts of attempting this work here made publick, 
until (by God Almighties diſpoſal) attending the late 
* King Charles the Firſt, of bleſſed memory, in his 
_ * garriſon at Oxford, according to the duty of my 
place; and continuing in his ſervice there, from the 
beginning of November An. 1642. until the end of 
« June, 1646, I had both leiſure and opportunity of 
« peruſing many excellent Hiſtorical Manuſcripts, choice- 
© ly preſerved in the famous Bodleian Library, and 
* ſundry Colleges there; whence having gathered a large 
© ſtock of fit materials in order to ſuch a work, I grew 
'< encouraged to proceed farther ; and thereupon, be- 
took myſelf to a diligent ſearch into thoſe old Re- 
cords in the Tower of London, Office of the Rolls, 


into that incomparable Treaſury of moſt antient and 
choice Manuſcripts ; which the late worthy Sir Ro- 


6 
« gether: and after that, into divers other, no leſs 
* eftimable; which, with much charge, had been 
gained by the Right Honourable, the late Lord 
* Hatton ; and by his eſpecial favour communicated 
to me; likewiſe into that elaborate collection from 
* the Pipe-Rolls, made by Mr Roger Dodſworth, my 
late deceaſed friend, and into ſundry other, where- 
* unto my Quotations do reſer: amongſt which, thoſe 
of Robert Glover, formerly Somerſet-Herald, (moſt 
(20) Preface to * opportunely acquired from ſeveral hands, wherein 
Vol, I. p. 1, 2. they lay obſcured) were not the leaſt (20).“ The 


collecting of the materials for this work, coſt the in- 


n) Life, Sc. duſtrious Author a great part of thirty years labour 
x bore, p. xix. (21), But, notwithitanding his great care and pains, 

there are many faults in it: ſo that the Gentlemen at 
(:2) Wood, ubi the Heralds Office, dare not depend upon the gene- 
ſupra, col. 16. rality of matter relating to pedigree therein (22). 

However, this moſt uſeful work did not deſerve the 
(23) Suppoſed ſevere: cenſure, which a ſour and ill · natured pedant 
n be Charles (23), hath paſſed upon it, in his Three letters, con- 
_— 2 — * taining remarks on ſome of the numberleſs errors 
Pipe- Office. 


(24) Lond, 1738, City, and judgment (26), much negligence and igno- 
bw, rance (27), maſter- piece of ſtupidity (28), with groſs 
and complicated blunders (29) ; who, as often as he 
has opportunities, falls into miſtakes (30), and has fa- 
gotted his collections together (31). That, a very 
great number of inconſiftencies, and contradiftions are 
plentifully ſtrewed through his whole book (32) &c. 
He owns indeed, that Dugdale is eſteemed by much 
the beſt writer, who has yet made a general trea- 
* tiſe on this ſubje& [of the Peerage] for which he 
(13) Ibid. & p, © ſeemed aptly qualified, being very laborious and in- 
44. © duftrious, and having been furniſhed with a vaſt 
* number of excellent materials, and favoured with 
opportunities of acceſs to public Offices and Libra- 
= _ © ries, from whence a ſtrufture truly noble, and wor- 
(31) Page 47. thy of the ſubject, might have been raiſed ; but 
* having more regard to his profit than his honour, 
and the work being very large and ted ious, he did 
VOL: HE © Ne. #33 | 


(25) Page 4. 
(ab) Page 20. 
27) Page 18. 


(27) Page 31. 


30) Pave 88. 


3 Page 10. 


- 


Exchequer, and ſundry other publick places. Next 


bert Cotton Bart. had, in his time, happily got to- 


and defects in Dugdale's Baronage (24).' For, there- memory of a man, who had publiſhed ſo many uſeful 
in he is charged, with inaccuracy (25), want of capa- 


any one who is a lover of the 


of corrections, but more additions 
to the Author, he remitted a good | 


of 
the _—__ of a Copy of large paper uf his Baronage. 
matey, price; h | 


not allow himſelf time to examine and compare his 

Y — nor = _ of his ſeveral Ammanuenſcs 

© (33). — — He (ſays he elſewhere) a greed 

« appetite to Antiquities, but, like the Oftrich, bt fal. r 
© lowed whatever came in his way, unchewed, and it 

* paſſed thro' him undigeſted. He ſeems to have had 

little Judgment in collecting, and leſs care and under- 

* ſtanding in tranſcribing; and his manner of compoſing 

iz ſtill leſs excuſable, as it more affects other men. His 

* Avarice made him undertake burdens too heavy for 

* his ſhoulders, and puſhed him beyond his ſpeed. His 

6 = was ſo _ 1 chief end, that he overlooked 
the means o ing either praiſe or profit. His 
works (I ſpeak as to that 2 from to have 
been patched up by the help of Alphabets, and from 
whatever occurred, which, either by himſelf or his 
illiterate Ammanuenſes, was thought to the preſent 
purpoſe ; extracts were crudely huddled together, 
without any regard to truth or probability, or the 
conſiſtence of one part with another ; which is the 
reaſon that in any fact, wherein any plurality of per- 
ſons is concerned, whereby it comes to be related in 
ſeveral places, it is very rare if ſuch relations are 
not materially different, and ſometimes none true. 
The margin of his book, I own, I have found uſe- 
ful, as it direAs the neareſt way to better informa- 
tion ; but his authorities there, are in general ſo er- 
roneouſly vouched, that they give no evidence to 


the purpoſes for which they are produced ; ſo that 


there is no depending upon him, without examining 
his witneſſes. In fine, his diſagreeing fragments of 


unhewed materials are ſo unartfully diſpoſed, and ſo 
coarſely laid together, that the whole heap ſeems to | 


me no better than radis indigeflague moles (34)." 1. e. (34) Page 62, 
is the 


a rude and undigefted heap. —_— Such 

and unmannerly attack of the anonymous letter-writer, 
upon Mr Dugdale's book now before us. It muſt 
be owned, that there are many miſtakes in the Baronage 
(and miſtakes are indeed hardly avoidable in a work 
of that nature). But the induftrious and learned Au- 
thor, inſtead of being reviled, or treated with con- 
tempt, ought to be corrected with mildneſs, and duly 
eſteemed, for having proceeded, at once, ſo far in a 
work, wherein very little progreſs had been made be- 


63, 


fore he took it in hand: all other accounts of the 
. Nobility, by Milles, Brooke, &c. being little more 


than bare catalogues, or at beſt very lean performances. 
—— If the letter-writer had pointed out Mr Dug- 
dale's faults and miſtakes (which he had great oppor- 
tunities of diſcovering, by his place in the Exchequer) 
he ſhould at leaſt have treated him with decency and 
good manners. *Twas the leaſt that was due to the 


books: a man whoſe name will be remembered with 


veneration and honour, while that of ſnarling Ch. 
| Hornby will be buried in everlaſti 
It were greatly to be wiſhed, that Gentlemen of ſkill 


oblivion. 


and leiſure, would make a thorough review of fo uſe- 


ful a book as the Baronage ; and, after having com- 
E and 6 


give a new Edition of it. No greater ſervice cou'd 
be done to the curious and inquifitive Reader, or to 
Mr Wood informs (Sb. that Mr Poi. fem on 
in us 5 t Mr to 
le Copies ef all the Raves of t l n (39) OY form 
earneſt defire that he woold peruſe, correct and add 
to them what he could obtain- from record or other 


authorities: wh on ſpending a whole vaca- 
22 


tion in that matter, rew up at leaft fixteen ſheets 
bein 


3 which being ſent 
them into 
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(e) There was a 
great diſpute then 
between the King 
and the Earl- 
Marſhal, about, 
the Right of No- 
mination to that 
office. 


K . 
, IDF 1 * * n 
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Principal King of Arms (9). His patent for that office paſſed the Great? 


his room Garter 
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Seal April 26, 1677; and he was folemnly created Garter, the 24th of May following; 
at the College of Arms. The next day he received from his Majeſty the honour of knight- 
hood, much againſt his will by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of his eſtate (p). But, to return tg 


his works. 


In 1681 he publiſhed © A Short View of the late Troubles in England; 


See our author's * Briefly ſetting forth, Their Riſe, Growth, and tragical Concluſion. As alſo, ſome 
Life, p. ix Se. © Parallel thereof with the Barons-Wars in the Time of King Henry III. But chiefly with 
(p) Life, Se. as © that in France, called the Holy League, in the Reigns of Henry III and Henry IV, 
above, p.xxi- fate Kings of that Realm. To which is added, A perfect Narrative of the Treaty at 
« Uxbridge in ann. 1644.” Oxford, fol. 


(% This is moſt- And, * The antient Uſage in bearing of ſuch 
ly taken from W. Enſigns of Honour as are commonly called Arms (q).” With A true and perfect 
yriey s boo 


entituled, 7be 
trus Uſe of Ar- 
mory, &c. Lond. 
1592, 4. 

See Wood, ubi 

ſupra, col. 16 
and Vol. . col. 
427. 


Catalogue of the Nobility of England. A true and perfect Liſt of all the preſent Knights 
of the Garter, Cc. as they now ſtand in St George's Chapel in Windſor-Caſtle, Sept. 
10, 1681.“ And, A Catalogue of the Baronets of England, from the firſt erection of 
that dignity, until the 4th of July 168 1 incluſive,” Oxf. 1681, 8 VJ. There was 
a ſecond edition of it in the beginning of the year following, wherein the Catalogue of 
| Baronets was continued to the 6th of December. The laſt thing he publiſhed was, A 

perfect Copy of all Summons of the Nobility to the Great Councils and Parliaments of 
this Realm, from the XLIX. of King Henry the IIId until theſe preſent Times. 
With Catalogues of ſuch Noblemen as have been ſummoned to Parliament in right of 
their Wives, and of ſuch other Noblemen as derive their Titles of Honour from the 
Heirs-Female from whom they are deſcended ; and of ſuch Noblemens eldeſt ſons as 
have been ſummoned to Parliament by ſome of their Fathers Titles. Extracted from 
« publick Records.” Lond. 1685, fol. He writ ſome other things, which were never 
publiſhed [O]. His Collections of Materials for his Antiquities of Warwickſhire, and 
Baronage of England, all written with his own hand, being twenty-ſeven volumes in folio, 
he gave by Will to the univerſity of Oxford; together with ſixteen other volumes, fome 


8 
- 
— 
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of his own hand-writing; and they are now preſerved in Aſhmole's Muſeum, He gave 


likewiſe ſeveral books to the Office of Heralds in London, and procured many more for 
the ſame (r) [P]. At length this moſt induſtrious perſon contracting a great cold at 
Blythe-Hall, died of it in his chair, about one o'clock in the afternoon, Feb. 10, 1685-6, 
in the eighty-firſt year of his age. His body being conveyed to the parochial church of 
Shuſtoke abovementioned, was, on the 12th day of the ſame month, depoſited in a ſtone 
coffin, lying in a little vault, which he had cauſed to be made under the north fide of the 
chancel of the church there. 
of free-ſtone ; and had cauſed to be fixed in the wall above it, a tablet of white marble, 
whereon was engraved an epitaph made by himſelf [l. He had ſeveral chil- 

| dren 


enfigns of each: another MS. containing a tranſcript of three old 
th the editions viſitations, which were not in the Heralds Office, wiz. 


() Life, Sc. p. 
xxrii, XXill, 


[V] The antient uſage in bearing 2 fuch 
honour as are called arms, &c.) To 


Over that vault he had erected in his life-time an altar- tomb 


(35) Wood, ib. 


ancient Families of Haſtin 


of this book are added, 1. An exact Alphabetical 
Catalogue of all the Shires, Cities, Burrough- towns, 
Cinque - ports in England; ſpecifying the number of 
the Knights of the Shires, & c. 2. A true and per- 
* fe Catalogue of the Nobility of Scotland, &c. 3. 
A true and perfect Catalogue of the Nobility of Ire- 
© land, with a lift of all the Shires, Cities, and Bur- 
* roughs of Ireland, which make returns of Parlia- 
ment, c.“ All three compiled by Charles Hatton, 
Eſq; fon of Chriſtopher Lord Hatton (36). 

O] He nwrit ſome other things, which were never 
publiſhed.) Particularly, * Hiſtorical accounts of the 
| gs Earl of Huntingdon, and 
* Maners Duke of Rutland. And, Genealogical Tables 
of the Kings and ancient Nobility of England; of the 


7M Kings and principal Nobility of Scotland ; and of 


(37) Life, Cc. 
* Lu. 


* the other Kings of Chriſtendom, and great Families 
of Germany. He made, for his own uſe, Indexes 
to moſt of our Engliſh Hiſtorians, viz. Matthew Paris, 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, Roger de Hoveden, Henry 
of Huntingdon, Ethelward, Ingulphus, Thomas of 
Walfingham, &c. And alſo, in twenty-fix thin fo- 
lio's, Indexes to the ſixty volumes of Collections from 
Records by Sir John Kniveton, in the Library of the 
late Lord Hatton: beſides thoſe to Leland's Itinerary, 
and ColleQanea. Our author was likewiſe 
chief promoter of the Saxon Dictionary by Mr William 
Somner, at Oxford in 1659 (37). 

LPI He gave likewiſe ſeveral books to the Office of 
Heralds in London, and procured many more for 
ſame.) Beſides his Antiquities of Warwickſhire, and the 
reſt of his printed books, he gave thereto, One large 
volume MS. of the Arms and 5 in the Cathe- 
dral of York, and divers other churches in that county, 
lively pri with a pen (by Mr Gregory King then 


his Clerk, fince Rouge-Dragon Purſevant of Arms) and 
the epitaphs tranfcribed according to the very letter of 


of Lancaſhire, in King Henry the VILIth's time ; Staf- 
fordſhire in Queen Elizabeth's time ; and Northum- 
berland in the time of King James I. Another MS. 


marked L. 12. containing divers arms in colours of fo- 


reign Kings and Princes, Britiſh Kings, ancient Engliſh, 
Scottiſh, and Iriſh pn, - Se. By his pro- 
curement alſo it was, that Tho. Povey, Eſq; then one 
of the Maſters of the Requeſts, gave to the ſaid office, 
thoſe MSS. containing copies and extracts from divers 
ublick Records; and that the late Duke of Norfolk 
ſtowed upon it, in 1678, ſeveral manuſcript, as well 
> books relating to Hiſtory and Genealogy 
3 . | | s/n 
[2] Fhereon was engraved an Epitaph made by 
himſelf.) Which is as follows. i 


M. S. | 
WILLIELMI DUGDALE Eaqu. 
aur. Antiquitatum W A R W I C. Comitatus 

| Illuſtratoris ; ay 
Qui per omnes | 
Curiz Heraldicz gradus aſcendens, 
in principalem 
Armorum Anglicorum titulo GARTER | 
| tandem evectus eſt. | 
UXOREM MARGERIAM 
10H. HUNTBACH&deSEWAAL in Com. Staff. 
| filiam duxit : — 
e qua filios plures, ab hac luce 
in tenera ætate ſublatos, 
IOHANNE M vero ſuperſtitem, 
filiaſq ; diverſas ſuſcepit. 
Diem obiit 10 Pebr. A MDCLXXXV (39). 


> 


(39) 


[R] He 


(33) Life, S. 
above. 


See bis An- 
tig. of War wick- 
ſhire, 2d edit, 
Vol. II. p. 1046. 


0 Wanne 


— 


© nally buried in oblivion.” 


[R] He had ſeveral children.] Both ſons, and 
daughters. One of his daughters, named Elizabeth, 
was married to the famous Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; All his 
ſons died young, except JOHN, who was created 
Memoirs of Maſter of Arts at Oxford, on the gth of September 
Life of El. 1661, being then chief Gentleman in the chamber of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 


(40) Wood, Faſti, 
Vol- II. col. 143, 


144+ 
(41) 


the 
ahmole, Eſqz 


— NG land (40). October 26, 1675, he was appointed 
Pla 1717, Windlor-Herald upon the reſignation of hs brother-in 
120, p. 54 law Elias Aſhmole, 


Eſq (41) 5 and Norroy King of 


60 Or & U- 


od, 
edit, 172 , Vol. 
II. col. 269. 


1588 exeunte as 
it is in his epi- 
tzph, : 


Bachelor of Arts, May 6, 1609 (4). 


(c) Wood, ubi 
ſupta. 


which office he 
creet perſon (Y). 


(a) Id, Faſti, 
Vol. kh col. 183. 


(e) Id. Athen. 
ubi ſupta. be. : 
the King, he was appo 


col. 19 0 


20 Athen. ubi 
ſupra. & 

Cl. Gul. Richard- 
ſoni Continuatio 
Fr, Codwini de 
Præſulibus. 
Cant. 1742, 


243 


ford (1), which 
tuted, in 16 


June (). 


(e) Wood, Ath. 
ubi ſupra, 


(i) Id. Faſti, 
Vol. I, col, 232. 


the ſame month (7). 


p. 256, 


Vol. I. col. 
250, 


*5+ traifture (t) [Di. 


LA] Was barn at Lewiſham in Kent.) Moſt authors 
affirm, that he was, born at Greenwich; and ſo it is 
in his epitaph, which may have occaſioned this gone 

8 that he was born at Lewiſham ; of which place his fa- 
* Wood, ther, Jeffry Duppa, was then vicar (1). Mr Wood, 
al. 60 2,4 2 in his Hifaria i Antiguitates Univ: Oxon. rightly af- 

, 209, 271, & 4 ; 
Hifor, & Antiq, firms, that it uns at Lewiſham z (chough he ſays other- 
Univ, Oxon, I. ii, Wiſe in his - Aghehan:) mud doth likewiſe David 
183. Lloyd, in his Memoirs of the Live, Aion, Ce. 'of 
thoſe noble, reverend, and excellent perſonages that ſuf- 
fered by death, ſequeſtration, & c. is an inteftine 
wart (2). Fa K et 

[Z] To this church and collage ij u a great bene- 
fackor.] He began wainſeo thetboir, and 
the cathedral, and glazing 
ed glaf: All which were 


in Page 598. 8 


Et windaws with paint- 
by his ſacceffor, 
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DUGDALE DOS P PA. 3823 
dren [R] by his wife mentioned above, which died the 18th of December 168 1, aged 
ſeventy-five, after they had been married almoſt fifty-nine years (s). Sir William Dug- 
date's character is ſufficiently manifeſt from what ' hath been faid of him in this article. 
However, we ſhall add the character given of him by Mr Wood (2) . Had this inde- Wood, ubi ſupra, 
« fatigable perſon ſequeſtered himſelf from worldly troubles, and totally addicted himſelf EY 
© to his ſtudies, and had minded the publick more than his private concerns, the world (0 Ubi fupra, 
might have juſtly enjoyed more of his lucubrations, and thofe more true and accurate 
than ſuch as are already publiſhed, eſpecially thoſe in his latter days: Yet however what 

he hath done is prodigious, conſidering the great troubles that he had endured for his 
* loyalty, and the cumbrances of this world that he had run through; and therefore his 
memory ought to be venerated, and had in everlaſting remembrance, for thoſe things 
« which he hath already publiſhed, which otherwife might have periſhed and been eter- 


DUPPA (a) (Bx1an) ſucceſſively Biſhop of Chicheſter, Saliſbury, and Win- 
et, ken, Cheſter, in the XVIIth century, was born at Lewiſham in Kent [4] March 10, 


benefactor [BI. In 1632 and 1633, he was Vice-Chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- hi 
ace he diſcharged with great moderation and prudence, Being conſti- 
hancellor of the church of Sarum, he was collated thereto the 19th of 
dn" after, he was made Chaplain to King Charles I, and appointed, in Pat. 14 Car. I, 
1638 (1), Tutor to Charles Prince of Wales, and afterwards to his brother the Duke of““ 
Pe York (o): which proved. his future happineſs, being then accounted by all a moſt ex- (-) G. Richard 
cellent man. On the 19th of May 1638, he was preſented to the p. 515. 
Suſſex (); and, about the ſame time, nominated to the biſhoprick of Chicheſter. He | 
had reſtitution of the temporalities the x2th of June (2), and was conſecrated the 17th of () Wa. p. 358. 
In the year 1641, he was tranſlated to the See of Saliſbury, but re- 
ceived no benefit from it, on account of the enſuing confuſions (5s). Upon the ſuppreſſion 
10 Weod, Hit. Of Epiſcopacy, he went and waited on the King and Prince at Oxford, where he con- 
6a; 0» tinued ſome time. "After the ſurrendering of that city, he attended. his Majeſty (to whom 
he was a great favourite) in other places; particularly during his impriſonment in the Iſle 
(% . Faſti, of Wight (“) [C]: and is faid by ſome, to have aſſiſted him in compoſing his Pour- 
Tis certain, the King intruſted him with matters of the greateſt 


ral miſtake. But the [Biſhop himſelf * in his Will, 


paving is thought by many to have been privy to the com- 


8 
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(i) She was by- 
ried in the ſame 
vault with him. 


Arms in the beginning of March 1685-6, about which 
time he was knighted by K. James IT. He publiſhed 
* A Catalogue of the Nobility of England, according 
to their reſpective Precedencies, as it was preſented 
* to his Majeſty on New-years-day An. 1684.” To 
which is added The Blazon of their paternal Coats of 
Arms, and a Liſt of the preſent Biſhops.” Printed 
at London on a broad fide of a large ſheet of paper in 


1685 ; and again, with additions, in 1690 (42). This (42) Wood, ibid, 
Sir John Dugdale died Aug. 31, 1700. CG 


(=) J. Le Neve; 
aſti, Se. Lond. 


1588-9 (b), He was educated in Weſtminſter ſchool in the quality of a King's ſcholar; ere 
and learned Hebrew of Dr Lancelot Andrews, then Dean of that church. From thence (%) Genealogical 
0 Au Domini he was elected ſtudent of Chriſt- Church Oxon. in May 1605 (c). He took the degree of 
In 1612 he was elected Fellow of All-Souls- 
college (e); and the 28th of May 1614, took the degree of Maſter of Arts (/). After- 
wards he went into Holy Orders; and travelled abroad, 
Spain (g). In 1619 he was unanimouſly choſen one of the 
acquitted himſelf well, being an excellent Scholar, and a genteel and dif- 

On the 1ſt of July 1625, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and = 
Doctor in Divinity (i); at which time he was Chaplain to the Prince Palatine. 
alſo Chaplain to Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Dor ſer, by whole intereſt and recom mendation to ubi ſupra, col. 270. 
inted Dean of Chriſi's-Church in Oxford, June 30, 1629, and 
(l. fai, inſtalled the 28th of November following (&). 


Hiſtory. of the 
Kings of England, 
Ec, by F. Sand» 
ford and Stebbing, 
Lond. 1707, p. 


ny into France and 612. 
roctors of the univerſity ; in „ W. Bikerd- 
ſon, Ce. ubi ſu- 


He was (D Wood, Ath. 


He ſuppoſes that 
Dr Duppa kept it 
for ſome time in 


To this church and college he was a great Le ab 


(#) ]. Le Neve, 
as above, p. 59. 


rectory of Petworth in . e form 


% Wood, ubi 
ſupra, 


(e) Se Biſhop 
Kennet's Regi- 
ſter and Chroni- 
cle, Se. Lond. 
1728, p. 652, 
774 


moment 


Dr Samuel Fell (3). He alſo bequeathed thereto, at (3) Survey of the 
his 2 a handſome legacy, as will be ſhown after- Cathedrals, Ce. 
wards. | 
[C] Particularly during his impriſonment in the Iſle 

of Wight.) The difireſſed 
confinement was much reli 
converſation (4). | 
[DD] And is faid by ſame to have affifed bim in 
Pofing is Paurtraicture.] That is, EIn Baoiai- 

An. The Pourtraicture of his Sacred Majeſtic, in his 
ſolitudes and ſufferings.” One author ( 
that Dr Gauden, the publiſher of that book, prevail - 
©ed with Biſhop Duppa to give him one chapter: 
bur is not poſitive in that point. However, the Biſhe 


Vol. II. p. 408, 
441. 
uſed to ſay, That his Hi the 
by the good Biſhop's — Wet 
Mr Bat fa.” 
| r 
WV. IL þ 6, 


(5) Bilkop Kan- 
's Regiſter and 
— Ec. 


Engl. edit: 8 e. 


1724, Appendix, 


„ 
[E] He 


paſing of it (6). 
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by Br. Willis, KM 


les. > 


1824 
Wards recovering 
an Account of 


— yo royal pupil King Charles II. Then his paſt 


J. Walker,Lond. For he was tranſlated to the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter [E], to which he was elected 
aan: chats September 10, 1660, and confirmed the 4th of October following. He was alſo made 
In the beginning of the ſame year, before his tranſlation, he was 
So appointed one of the Viſitors of the univerſity of Oxford, to put out thoſe, who had been 
Wood, as above, thruſt into the places of the ejected Maſters and Fellows, during the times of confuſion (x). 


(so) G. Richard- Lord Almoner (w). 
ſon, ut ſupra 


and J. Le Neve, 


; About the year 1661, he began an hoſpital at Richmond, which he tolerably well en- 
ubi ſupra, p. 288. * — R . 
He had deſigned ſome other works of piety and charity, but was prevented 
by death : for he enjoyed his new dignity little more than a year and a half, He died at 
Richmond March 26, 1662, aged 73 years and ſixteen days (y). A few hours before he 
bet, 25 done, p. expired, King Charles II honoured him with a viſit, and kneeling down by the bed ſide 
ged his bleffing, which the Biſhop, with one hand on his Majeſty's head, and the other 


He was then in dowed [ F J. 


the 72d year of 
bis age. 


(*) Biſhop Ken- 
220. beg 


* n ” 2 
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% ra 
moment and concern, eſpecially in ſupplying the vacant biſhopricks ; and he was contt- 
( Atterwpt to- nued in the ſame truſt under King Charles II, during the Uſurpation (2). After the bar- 
barous death of his gracious Maſter, our worthy Biſhop retired to Richmond in Surrey, 
the Numbers and where he ſpent moſt of his time in great devotion and ſolitude till the Reſtoration of his 
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ſervices and ſufferings were not forgotten. 


+ Wk, lifted up to Heaven, gave with a moſt paſſionate zeal (2). After his body had lain ſome 
bove, col 3-0, time in ſtate at York-Houſe in the Strand, it was decently conveyed thence, the 24th 


271. 


of April following, to the abbey- church of Weſtminſter, where it was buried on the 


(V) Bibop King's north ſide of King Edward the Confeſſor's chapel (a). Soon after a large marble-ſtone © 
__ 3 was laid over his grave; and a monument, with an inſcription, erected to his memory [G]. 


Duppa, Lond. 
1662, 40, 


upra ; and 
The Antiquities 
of St Peter's 


By his Will, he bequearhed ſeveral ſums to charitable uſes HJ. He died as he lived, 
honoured and beloved of all that knew him, being a perſon of ſuch exemplary piety, emi- (4) way, d. 
(+) Wood, ub nent candor, humility and meckneſs; and of fo clear a character, that he left not the leaſt fer 


See alſo Bios. 


ſpot upon his life or function (b). Moreover, he was a man of excellent parts, a very Kg. — 
good Preacher, and an ornament to his profeſſion, not only by the qualifications of his ä — 


Weſtminger, Se. mind, but alſo by the comelineſs of his perſon, and gracefulnefs of his deportment, which my 


4 ag rendered him worthy the ſervice of a Court, and every way fit to ſtand before Princes (c). () ia. 
| 201, Oe. He wrote a few things, of which we ſhall give an account in the note [T]. 
[E] He was tranſlated to the rich biſbopric of Win- [G] 4 large marble flone wwas laid over his graue; 
421 Jo the great joy and comfort, as Mr Wood and à monument, &c.] The ſtone over his grave, is 
(% Aihenz, * obſerves (7), of many Lords and Gentlemen, as well of black marble, nine foot nine inches in length, and 
col. 220. as the clergy, who all had a deep ſenſe and memory 


of his prudence and piety, owing to him a laſting tri- 
* bute, for his great example of virtue and godli- 
« neſs, &c. 

[F] About the year 1661, he began an hoſpital at 
Richmond, which he tolerably well endowed.) For the 
endowment of it, he purchaſed land in Sheperton in 
Middleſex, of Dr Bates, for fifteen hundred and forty 
pounds, which he ſettled for the maintenance of the 
poor people placed in that hoſpital, or almſhouſe ; but 
the ground whereon that almſhouſe was built, not be- 
ing ſettled at the time of his deceaſe, by reaſon of the 
death of the perſon intruſted, he directed his execu- 
tors, in his will, to purchaſe that ground, and cauſe it 
(8) From a copy to be ſettled for ever according to his intent (8). This 

ill, now 


of bis Will, almſhouſe is of brick, and ſtands on the hill above 
before us, Richmond; being the effect of a vow made by the 
| founder, in the time of King Charles the Second's 
exile. On the gate is this inſcription. 
_ © I will pay the vows which I made to God in my 
trouble.“ 
Nediius 
Caroli ſecundi ad fuas 
| Hoc Ptochotropbium Y 
Ad honorem Dei & Levamen Pauperum, 
; Extrui curavit | 
B. D. E. Winton 
Ab Eletmoſynis 
Arno Domini 
1661. 
In it are ten widows, who are allowed twenty- 
pence a — oaks. and twenty ſhillings to. buy 
| coals, and a gown once in two years, The miniſter 
The Natural and ehurchwardens are overſeers of it. But the poor 


widows, being alms-women, are not to have any bene- 
f 8 and ſo live in a very mean condi- 
25 Biſhop had a more than ordinary affec- 
Richmond, becauſe he had od por fp: 
ſeveral years durin confuſion, and 


- 


(19) Wood, ubi eſpecially becauſe he had educated the Prince in that 


five foot two inches in breadth ; on which are engraved 


only theſe Latin words: Hic jacet Brianus Minton. 


[H] By his Will he bequeathed ſeveral ſums to cha- 
ritable uſes.) Particularly, lands in Pembridge in 
Herefordſhire, which coſt 2501. ſettled upon an almſ- 
houſe there begun by his father. Five hundred pounds 
directed to be paid to the Biſhop of Sarum, to be be- 
ſtowed upon an organ in that church, or ſuch other 
uſe as the Biſhop ſhall think fitteſt. Five hundred 
to the Dean and Chapter of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, 
towards the new buildings. N hne pounds to be 
beſtowed on the cathedral charch af Chicheſter, as the 
Biſhop, and Dean and Chapter ſhall fs And to 
the cathedral church at Winchefter, Nu hundred 
faunds. To the poor of Lewiſham in Kent, where he 
was born, forty pana. Te the poor of Greenwich 
in Kent, forty pounds, To the poor of Weſtrham in 
Suſſex, twenty pounds z and twenty pounds more to pro- 
vide communion-plate for that pariſh, if they want it, 
otherwiſe that 201. alſo to the poor. To the poor of 
Witham in Suſſex, twenty pounds. Ten pounds per ann. 
for ten years, to William Watts, to encourage him to 


continue in his ſtudies. To ten widows of clergymen 


gool. i. e. fifty pound: a-piece. To ten loyal officers 
that were not yet provided for, 500 l. i. e. fifty pounds 
a-piece. To All Souls College, Oxon. two hundred 
By a codicil he gave three hundred pound; to 

the repair of St Paul's cathedral in London, and, in 
ſeveral ſums, to private friends and ſervants, above 
three thouſand pounds, — &c. (11). So that the cha- (11) From hb 
rader given of him by Biſhop Burnet (12), is neither Will. 
kind, nor juſt. * He had been, fays he, the King's 3 
tutor, no way fit for that poſt, but he was a (12 — 2 
© meek and humble man, and much loved for — 
© ſweetneſs of his temper ; and would have been more en” \ 
© eſteemed, if he had died before the Reſtauration, for 
* be made not the uſe of the great wealth that flowed 
© in upon bim, that was exjeFed.” It muſt be remem- 
bred, that Biſhop Burnet fldom or never ſpeaks well 
of any of his .arder. £ | 

JJ He wrote a few things, &c.] Namely, 1. The 
c E.. Soliloquie, and Conference with Conſcience.” 
A Sermon before K 


Charles I, at Newport, in the 


Ie of Wight, an 25th of October, being the 
monthly faſt, on xlii. 5. Lond. 1648, 4to. 
.* Joi ar Sinners repenting,” a ſermon 
en Luke xv. 10. L 1648. 4to. 3. A Guide 


for 
= 


uh 
hop 
ral 
2 


* far the Penitent: Or, a model drawn up for the help 
of a wounded with fin.” Lond. 1660, 
$y0o. and 12mo. 4. Holy 

« tion, both in prayer and ice, in two parts.” 
Lond. 1674, 12mo. with the author's picture in the 


— 


D U R 


oly Rules and Helps to Devo- 


1 
r 1825 
ing. ' Publiſhed: by Benj. Parry of Corpus Chrifti =. | 
con. (15). The % of Archbiſhop & i 
iſe ſai * ſome ra hh been WES 2 
author: but Mr Wood juſtly obſerves, that could not 
be, becabtſe it was written by a native of Scotland. C 


DUREL (Joux) a learned Divine in the XVIIch century, who wrote ſeveral (% Wood, Ab. 
age in vindication of the Church of England, was born at St Helier's [A] in the Iſle of ;: 772% Vol 


erſey, in the year 1625 (a). 


About the end of the year 1640, he was entered a Student 


II. col. 771. 


of Merton - college in Oxford; but when that city came to be garriſoned for King ee | 
Charles I, and the ſeat of the Muſes was turned into a ſeat of war, Mr Durel, after a ©? 9 


as his name is la- 


ſtay of two years there, retired into France: and having ſtudied for ſome time at Caen in tinized. He was 


Normandy, took the degree of Maſter of Arts, in the Sylvanian college of that place, 


a learned Divine, 
ON and author of ſe- 


the 8th of July 1644 (5). Then he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity, and aſſiduouſly 3 
purſued it above two years, at Saumur, under the famous Moſes Amyrault (c) Divinity Reader Vm 9 the C 


View of the Go- 


in that Proteſtant univerſity. In the year 1647 he returned into his native country, and Tam &c in 
continued there for ſome time among his relations (d). But after the reduction of that cherche 


iſland by the Parliament- forces in 1651, having been concerned in the defence of it for 
the King (e), he was forced to withdraw, or rather expelled, from thence. 


ber, p. 149. 


(4) Wood, ubi 
Whereupon A 


he withdrew to Paris, and received Epiſcopal Ordination in the chapel of Sir Richard () See Ceſare, 
Browne; Knt. then his Majeſty's (/) Reſident in France, from the hands of Thomas Bi- 1. ent of 


ſhop of Galloway, tranſlated after the King's Reſtoration to Orkney [B]. 


„ee. 
Not finding L. Pie, =: ett 


any employment in or about Paris, he came to St Malo's; and had no ſooner acquainted 7173+ f. 


his friends with the condition he was in, but the Reformed Church of Caen invited him 


119. 


very kindly, by an expreſs, to come and be one of their Miniſters, in the abſence of the 9 
moſt learned Samuel Bochart [C], who was going into Sweden. Not long after, the H & View 
Landgrave of Heſſe having written to the Miniſters of Paris, to ſend him a Miniſter ment and Publick 
to preach in French at his Highneſs's Court, he was by them recommended to that We & Go 
Prince, of whom likewiſe he received a very kind invitation by ſeveral letters ( g). But Churches beyond 
not thinking fit to accept of either of thoſe places [D], he choſe to be Chaplain to the 3 


our author, J. 


Duke De la Force, father to the Princeſs of Turenne; in which ſtation he continued — Lond. 
above eight years (b). Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II he came over to Eng- 34. 3 


land, and was very inſtrumental in ſetting up the new Epiſcopal French church at the yt 
Savoy in London [E], wherein he officiated firſt on Sunday 14 July 1661, and c 


[4 ] Was born at St Hellers. The chief town in * parts, did uſually reſort, to ſave themſelves the la- 


the iſland ; fo named from Helerius, a pious hermit, 

martyred there : and not from Hilary, Biſhop of Poic- 

tiers, who never was in the iſland, or had any rela- 

(1) Account of tion thereto (1). Therefore, the right name of that 

Jerſey, Sc. as a town is not St Hilary, as it is called by A. Wood, 

more, p. 9, 12* Camden, and many other writers, but St Helier. . _ 

[B] 4nd received Epiſcopal Ordination ——— from 

the hands of Thamas Biſhop of Galloway, &c.] Being 

a native of Jerſey, ordained in France, and by a Scotch 

(2) Theauthor of Biſhop, that made a certain writer (2) doubt, whether 

I: _ he was Eccleſie Anglicans Preſbyter, a Preſbyter of 

ban ue the Church of England, as he ftiles himſelf in his Vin- 

put upon them by dication, &C. But that author ſhowed therein both his 

Mr Durel and ignorance and malice : for the inhabitants of Jerſey 

= Serivener. being true and faithful members of the Church of Eng- 

1 land, any one of them that had received epiſcopal or- 

Lond. 1679, $0, dination, might juſtly call himſelf a Preſbyter of the 
Church of England. | 

[C] The moſt learned Samuel! Bochart.] Author of 

Canaan, Phaleg, Hierozoicon, and other excellent 

books, , for the explanation of the holy Scrip- 

tures ; wherein he ſhews a prodigious ſkill in the Ori- 

ental, and other languages, and a fund of good ſenſe 

and exquiſite judgment. He was invited about the 

year 1651 to Sweden, by Queen Chriſtina. 

[D] Put not thinking fit to accept of either of thoſe 
places,] He tells us, That the providence of God 
did not permit him to go to either of theſe places 

the * whither he was invited (3), but aſſigns no other par- 
and ticular reaſon. 1 | 
[E] And was very inſtrumental in ſetting up the new 


have a full account, in one of his books (4), of the 
origin and foundation of that epiſcopal church, which 
we ſhall give in his own words. * About twenty years 


— the © fince (5) the Duke of Soubize, living near the Court, 


and finding it troubleſome, and ſometimes impoſſible 

for him, by reaſon of his infirmities, to go to church 

© as far as Threadneedle-ftreet, where 

have their church, he had commonly a French ſer- 
mon preached before him in his own houſe every 
 ©* Sunday. Thither the French, who live in thoſe 
„ For. Mo. 53. 


” 8 piſcopal French church at the Sawvdby in London.) We 


Walloons 


* conſtant 
* berty to join with thoſe of the old Waltoons congre- 


© () Mie. pe 175 
Ontl- 94, 77 
nued 


* bour and toil of going up ſo great a way into the ci- 


© ty. This they found ſo commodious, that after the 


Duke was dead, they reſolved to ſet up a French 
church about the Strand, and wholly to leave going 


© to that of the city, except ſuch men as continued to 


pay their uſual ſtipend (as ſome there were that did) 
* towards the maintenance of their miniſters, and others 
ſometimes upon occaſion. But this notwithſtanding, 
thoſe of London ſo highly reſented the erecting of 
that new church, that ever ſince they endeavoured 
by all means poſſible to pull it down. Their laſt 
* aſſault againſt it, was after the Reſtoration of King 
* Charles II, — when they made their addreſſes to his 
* Majeſty, to have the French congregation at Weſt- 
© minſter (for ſo it was called, as being within the li- 
© þerties thereof) broken, and forbidden ever to aſ- 
* ſemble any more ; giving for reaſon of this their 
© humble petition, That the faid congregation was not 
* eſtabliſhed by any lawful authority, and that by their 
« privilege, all thoſe of the French language, whereſo- 
© ever they lived, in eitlier of the cities of London or 
© Weſtminſter, have but one only place, where they 
are permitted to aſſemble for the publick worſhip of 
* God in their own tongue. They of Weſtminſter, 
to keep up their congregation, preſerſted their hum 
* ble ſuit to his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to 
* conſider, what trouble and toil it would be for them, 
« eſpecially ſuch az had great families and young chil- 


- 
* 
o 


© dren, to F. every Sunday to church at ſuch a di- 
- * ſtance. King, 


all conſidered, found out 
© way to them both * ee 
ing the French congregation of Weſtminſter, accord- 
© ing to the defire of thoſe of the Walloons congrega- 
tion of London, as being eſtabliſhed indeed without 


© any lawful authority; and by ſetting up a new 


church under the immediate juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
of London, wherein divine ſervice ſhould be per- 
formed in French, atcording to the oi Dow 
* mon-prayer ; his Majeſty beim ſed to provide 
for the maintenance of a mil, to be therein a 
preacher ; and leaving it to every one's li- 


20 U 


1826 
(i ) Ibid. p. 73, 


Wood, abi ſu- 
pra, col. 732. 


nued to officiate there for fome years after, with great liking and applauſe (i). In Apri 

1663, he was made Prebendary of North 4021 80 the cathode aburck 2 Sch. 
being then Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty (t); and, the 11th of February following, 
ſucceeded Dr Hawles in a eanonry of Windſor (1). On the iſt of July 1668, he was in- 
(%) Antiquit. of ſtalled into the fourth prebend of Durham (m), and had a rich donative conferred on him (). 
N E The 28th of February 1669-70, he was actually created Doctor in Divinity (o), by virtue 


(% Wood, ibid. 


Tal. Ill. e. of the Chancellor's letters 2 J. In 1677 King Charles II gave him the deanery of Wind- 
7713, f. 276. ſor, vacant by the death of Dr Bruno Ryves, into which he was inſtalled July 27 (p). He 


(+) Survey of the had allo the great living of Witney in Oxfordſhire conferred on him (q). All which pre- 
Cathedrals of ferments he obtained, partly through his own qualifications, being not only a good Scholar, 
Ge. by Br. Wil but alſo a perfect Courtier, {kilful in the arts of getting into the favour of great men ;* 
w, £6; Vol. I. and partly through his great intereſt with King Charles IT, to whom tie was perſonally known 
both in Jerſey and France (7). Mr Wood thinks (5), that had he lived ſome years longer, 
(n) Woed, ui he would undoubtedly have beeen promoted to a biſhopric. He publiſhed ſeveral 
things [G]; and among the reſt, © 1. The Liturgy of the Church of England aſſerted, in a 
te) Wood, Fafti, * Sermon, preached [in French] at the Chappel of the Savoy, before the French Congre- 


Vol. II. col. 180. gain, Which ufually aſſembles in that place, upon the firſt day that divine ſervice. was 


) Antiquit, of 6 
Berkſhire, ubi 
ſupra, p. 242. 


there celebrated according to the Liturgy of the Church of England.“ 
Engliſh by G. B. Doctor in Phyſick. Lond. 1662, 40. 
tg) From private ment and publick Worſhip 


information of a c 
friend who knew 


Rim. 
(r) From the been made to this book by the Nonconformiſts [7], our author publiſhed, III. A Vindi- 
lame information. cg ian of the Church of England againſt the unjuſt and impudent accuſations of the Schiſmatics, 
(*) Ubi fapra. Lond. 1669, 4% [K J. He died June 8, 168 3, and was buried, the 12th day of the ſame 

month 


Tranſlated inta 
II. A View of the Govern- 
of God in the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas. 
Wherein is ſhewed their Conformity and Agreement with the Church of England, as it 


* gation of London, or to become members of the 
new French church of Weſtminſter, which was like 
wiſe permitted by his Majeſty's letter, to add to 
that Miniſter, for whom his Majeſty was to provide, 
as many others, as by them ſhould be thought conve- 
nient, provided the ſaid miniſters be preſented to the 
Biſhop of London for the time being, to be by him 
inſtituted.” | | 
LFI] By virtue of the Chancellor's Letters] Wherein, 
| among other commendations of him, his Lordſhip 
(6) James Duke (6), faid 3 his fame was ſo well known to them 
of Ormond, fi. e. the Univerſity] eſpecially for the great pains 
© he had taken in the Church, that he could hardly 
© propoſe to them any thing in his behalf, in which 
they would not be willing to prevent him. 
Adding — that © of his parts and learning they were 
© better judges than himſelf, but had not ſo much ex- 
« perience of his loyalty, fidelity and ſervice to his 
* Majeſty as himſelf, &c (7). 

[G] He publiſhed ſeveral things.) Namely, beſides 
thoſe mentioned above, theſe few following. 1. Theo- 
remata Pbhiloſophiæ rationalis, moralis, naturalis, & 
ſupernaturalis, quorum veritatem tueri conabitur in Coll. 
Syfoana Acad. Cadomenſis, &c. 8 Jul. 1644. Cadom. 
1644. 4to. They were the Theſes he maintained in 
the Univerſity of Caen, when he took his Maſter of 
Arts degree. 2. He publiſhed, a French, and Latin, 


from authentick writers, and by letters ſent to him by 
the Miniſters of moſt of the Reformed Congregations 
in the ſeveral parts of France. In Se& IT. He main- 
tains, that in thoſe things, in which ſome Refarmed 
Churches beyond the Seas differ from the Reformed 
Church of England, they do not pretend ſhe ſhould 
rather conform to them, than they to her, and that 
they never delired the abolition of our Church-govern- 
ment, or of our Book of Common-prayer, but that 
they approve of both, and wiſh we may ever enjoy the 
benefit of both in peace and quietnefs. At the end, 


C 


the Preface to the Agenda, or Form of Prayer uſed in 
the Churches of Poland and Lithuania. And a letter 
of Dr Peter Du Moulin, wherein he informs our Au- 
thor, that in 1651, Archbiſhop Uſher told him, Da- 
vid Blondel had concluded his Apologia pro Hieronymi 
ſententia, (i. e. his book in favour of Preſpytery) with 
words to this purpoſe. © By all that we have ſaid to 
* aſſert the rights of the Preſpytery, we do not intend 
to invalidate the antient and Apoſtalical Conſtitution 


(7) Wood, ubi 
pra. 


whereſoever it is eſtabliſhed conformably to the an- 
tient Canons, it muſt be carefully preſerved, and 
whereſoever, by ſome heat of contention or other- 
' Wiſe, it hath been put down or violated, it ought to 
be reverently reſtored." But that book having been 


is eſtabliſhed by the Act of Uniformity.“ Lond. 1662, 4% [HJ]. Exceptions having 


there is an Appendix, containing, among other things, 


of Epiſcopal Preeminence. But we believe thar 


. Tranſlation of the Common-prayer-book, upon the 

review of it at the Reſtoration: 3. The whole Duty 

of Man, tranſlated into French; ſaid to be by the 

Toctor's Lady, but very probably with his aſſiſtance 

(3) Wood, ubi fu- (8). 4. He intended to publiſh a collection of the ſe- 

pra; and from veral Liturgies of all the Proteſtant Churches; but ne- 
1 informa- ver did (9). 12 1 F s 

* Avic of the Government and publick worſpip 

— 12 in the Refarmed Churches, &c.] In this book, 

tbe Government the learned Author puts the Controverſy between the 

and Public: Mor- eſtabliſhed Church of England and the Diſſenters upon 

Heis of Cad, &c. its right foot. For, the Preſbyterians having given 

as above, p. 187. out, * That the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas, 

(9) View of the Were us much averſe to the Government and publick 

Government, &;, © Worſhip of God in the Church of England as therfi- 

2. 14. ſelves, He ſhews, in Sect 1, the conformity of®the 

Reformed Churches beyond the Seas with the Reformed 

Church of England, in theſe particulars. Becauſe, 

thoſe Churches that follow the Confeſſion of Augſburg, 

have the ſame Ceremonies with the Church of Eng- 

land; have ſubordination of Paſtors, and in ſome 

Biſhops and Archbiſhops, both name and thing ; ſet 

Forms of Prayers ; Holy-days, and Faſt-days; mag- 

nificent Churches, ns, Surplice, Church-Orna- 

ments, Croſs in Baptiſm, receiving the Communion 

kneeling, &c. All which he ms by quotations 


I 


written at the earneſt requeſt of the Aſſembly of Weſt- 
minſter, of the Scots eſpecially, who had their Agents 
at Paris to ſtrengthen their party by miſinforming the 
Proteſtants of France, and winning them to their fide : 
when theſe Agents ſaw this conclufion of Mr Blondel's 
manuſcript, they expoſtulated with him very loud 
for marring all the good he had done in his book, and 
never left importuning him, till they had prevailed 
upon him to put out that conclufion. 
[1] Exceptions having been made to this by the Non- 
conformiſts.] Particularly in a book entituled, hell 
gia pro Miniſtris in Anglia (wulgo) Nonconformijey,. 
Anno 1662. Aug. 24. 


ex Acad. Cantad. i. e. An Apology 


© 1662. againſt the little ſubtilties and ſtinking calum- 
© nies of Durell, Ellis, &c.“ 
treated with great contempt, and called many hard 
names. The Author of it was Henry Hickman (10); 
and it was viſibly printed beyond Sea. 1 
[K] 4 Vindication of the Church of England, &c.] 
The Apology having, been written in Latin, our Au- 
thor publiſhed this his vindication in the ſame lan- 
guage, under this title, Sante. Ecclefie Auglicanæ ad- 


ver ſus 


wy 


ie Bartholomæs dio, ee 
Adverſus argutiolas, putidaſque calumnias, Durelu 
Elliſi, aliorumgue. Per Irenæum Eleutherium A. N. 
for the Nau 
* conformiſt Miniſters in England, ejected Aug 24. 


In which Mr Durell is 
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(10) W 
ſup:2, col. 73 
895. 
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month, about the middle of the north iſle joining to the choir of the collegiate chapel at 
Windſor, in a ſmall brick vault : over which, a flat black marble ſtone was foon after 
laid (/), with a ſhort inſcription [L]. Mr Wood gives the following character of him: (:) Wood, ubi ſu- 
He was a perſon of unbiaſſed and fixed principles, untainted and fteady loyalty, as con- * © 735. 
« ſtantly adhering to the ſinking cauſe and intereſt of his Sovereign in the worſt of times; 
* who dared with an unſhaken and undaunted reſolution to ſtand up and maintain the honour () Ib. col. 732. 
and dignity of the Engliſh Church, when ſhe was in her loweft and deplorable condition. 
He was very well verſed alſo in all the controverſies on foot between the Church and the (7g, Ve. 
« Diſciplinarian party; the juſtneſs and reaſonableneſs of the eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of the i 
* former, no one of late years hath more plainly manifeſted, or with greater learning more (#) I fam 
« ſucceſsfully defended againſt its moſt zealous modern oppugners than he hath done, as by li ingen, ore 
his works is manifeſt (u).“ The fame author calls him elſewhere (w), the judicious and 2 1 
© laborious advocate for the Church of England, both in word and in deed.* Other profuente, & le- 
writers have alfo ſpoken in his praiſe, and even his antagoniſt Dr Lewis Du Moulin, com- hk 
mends him for his civility and candour, and the ſmoothneſs and beauty of his language (x). : 


&c, P» I, 


verſus iniquas atque inverecundas Schiſmaticorum Cri- mo, in quo agitur de authoribus nuperorum motuum in 
 minationes, Vindiciæ. The Preſbyterians taking great Anglia. Lond. 1672. 8vo. 

8 offence at it, publiſhed theſe anſwers, 19 Bona ſus L) With a ſhort inſcription. } As follows, 
rg * (11) Yapulans: or ſome caſtigations given to Mr 
refs chen pur- * John Durell for fowling himſelf and others in his | Johannes Durell S. Th. D. 
bel by the hun- Engliſh and Latin book.” Lond. 1672. 8yo. re-  Windſorienfis Sacelli Decanus, hic 
ters, lets fly his printed in 1679 under this title, The Nonconfor- jacet, beatam expectans Reſurrectionem, 
r miſts vindicated from the abuſes put upon them by obiit Aun. /Etatis 58. A. Chr. Nat. 1683. 
in their date. „Mr Durell and Mr Scrivner.” 2. Dr Lewis Du 8 I. Jun. | 


Moulin publiſhed alſo this anſwer thereto, Patronus 
bone fidci, in cauſa Puritanorum, contra Hierarchas i. e. Here lieth John Durell, D. D. Dean of Wind- 
Anglos: ut diſceptatur in ſpecimine confutationis vin- ſor, waiting for a happy Reſurre&ion, he died June 8. 
diciarum clarifſ. Viri Job. Durelli, cujus periculum 1683. in the 58th year of his age. | 
fit, cum paſſi m in «jus opere, tum maxime in capite pri- 


DYER (Sir Jams) an eminent Lawyer, a worthy Patriot, and Chief Juſtice of («) Fuller's Wer- 


? , . . . : : . - hi , S ſets 
the Common- Pleas, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was the ſecond ſon of Richard miss, ;. 25. 


markable, as well for the quickneſs of his parts, as for his extream diligence in his profeſ- (4) E Regit. 


fion ; and after having continued for ſome time in the degree of Barriſter, he was elected — _—_ 


eants, Vol. I. Pa 63, 
ore be (4)Spelman.Gloſ- 


| 8 1) State Trials 
then a Knight and Recorder of Cambridge, as well as one of the Queen's _ 6 


- ; N þ nt . 1 nals, Vol. II. p. 
ſat as a Puiſne Judge there, during the remainder of Queen Mary's reign. In the beginning 290 


of that of Queen Elizabeth, viz. November the 18th, 1559, he was again one. (#7) Chron. Jurid, 


of p. 165, 
[4] L frangely miſtaken as to his title.] It may the man. The Rory; ad related by Mr Strype, runs 
eakily conceived, that ſo wiſe a man, and ſo great a thus (1). * I ſhall inſert into this hiſtory ene particular (1) Stryp*'s Ann. 
er, as Sir James Dyer, ſhould perfectly underſtand. matter, which how little ſaever it may be thqught, Vo) II. P. 39 
the conſtitution of the Church; and without entering yet betault of the ſtrangenels aud rarity of it may 
at all into the violences of parties, be willing ta lay © 0 to be recorded. It was the deappropriation 
hold of any opportunity of doing a thing w he * a 4 | unpropriation, in the dioceſe of Bath and 
thought right in itſelf, whatever turn things might * which was reſtored back to the Church, by 
take, or which Church ſoever prevailed. We are * Dyer, Lord Chief Juſtice, in the reign of King 
therefore, obliged to Mr Strype, for ſetting down, Philip and Queen Mary; and by James Dyer, and 
and thereby preſerving, the memorial of the juſt and * his heirs for ever, e preſentative, or preſentable 
pious act done, by this learned and upright lawyer, lawfully, and by royal authority. It was the church 
though he ſeems, through ſome miſtake, to be willing to © of Staplegrove juxta Taunton. And James Dyer, 
attribute it to another of the ſame name; but as there Knight, and Capital Juſticiar of the Bench, preſented 
was no ſuch perſon, and as all the circumſtances of this © Chr. Dyrling thereunto, Sept, 17, 1575, void by tho 
fact perfectly agree with our Chief Juſtice's character death of Walter Gardiner.” | 
and fituation, there can be no doubt that he was | 
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(n) Wood's Ath- in ſo 
Oxon. Vol. I. 


col. 152. 


P. 344 


p. 167. 


6%) Tanner, Bibl. 
Britannico-Hiber- 
nic? 3 p · 242. 


ol. I. p. 36. 


p· 25. 


Oxon. Vol. I. 


col. 211. 


(2) Wood's Ath. 
Oxon, Vol. I. 


col. 211, 


G) Pardnettage of 
ngland, Vol. V, 


P · 272. 


(4) Preface to 


third part of 
Reports, 


D Y 


of the Judges of the Common-Pleas, but he did not long continue in that ſtation, for 


E R. 


Sir Anthony Brown, who preſided in that court, in the reign of Queen Mary, and who 
had remained in that. poſt in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, being inflexible in his 
adherence to the Romiſh Communion, it was not thought proper to leave him any longer 


high an office (n), though in all other reſpects, he was a moſt worthy perſon ; neither 


indeed did himſelf defire it, but rather choſe to ſerve in a leſs diſtinguiſhed place; and 
therefore, on the 22d of January following, the Queen was pleaſed to conſtitute and ap- 
00) SpelmanGlofT. point Sir James Dyer, Knt. Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas (o); and the very ſame 

day, Sir Anthony Brown was made one of the Judges of the ſame court, in the room 
(2) Chron. Juria, Of Sir James Dyer (p). In this high office, few have ſerved with greater reputation du- 
ring their lives, or left a greater character behind them, either in point of probity or ſuf- 


ficiency (2). In 1572, he aſſiſted at the trial of Thomas Duke of Norfolk; and upon 
the Duke's deſiring to have counſel allowed him, alledging it was no more than had been 


granted to Humphry Stafford, in the reign of Henry VII; Sir James Dyer anſwered, 
that it was true, but that it was to a point of Law, viz. whether he was legally taken out 
of ſanctuary or not; but that as to point of fact, he neither had, nor could have, counſel, 
(0 State Tryals, AS the law ſtood (r). He continued in his office without the leaſt diminution, either of 
his own reputation, or the Queen's favour, twenty-four years, which is longer than any 
( Fuller's wor- Who fat, either before or after (5). At length, full of years, and in the juſt eſteem of 
thies, Somerſetſn. all good men, he paid his laſt debt to nature, at Stowton in Huntingdonſhire, where 
he had purchaſed an eſtate, March 24, 1581, in the ſeventieth year of his age, and was 
(% Wood's Ath. buried in the pariſh church there, on the ninth of April following (:). Of his family 
we ſhall give the reader ſome account in the notes [BJ. He was the author of a large 
book of reports, printed about twenty years after his deceaſe, and which have been highly 
eſteemed for their ſuccinctneſs and ſolidity. He left behind him alſo, ſome other writings, 
relative to his profeſſion, of all which, the reader will meet with a more full account, at 
the bottom of the page [C J. By theſe, in conjunction with the ſervices he rendered his 


country 


[1 In the notes.] This worthy Judge married © caſe is abridged, in thoſe two great abridgements of 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Maurice Abarrow, of Hamp- * Juſtice Fitzherbert, and Sir Robert Brooke, it will 
ſhire, Knt. which Lady, at the time of his marriage both illuſtrate the caſe, and delight the reader; and 


with her, was the widow of Sir 'Thomas Elliot, of 
Carlton in Cambridgeſhire, Knt. and deceaſed Auguſt 
25, 1569, without having any iſſue by her ſecond 
huſband (2) ; ſo that a large eſtate, which our Sir James 
Dyer purchaſed in Huntingdonſhire, came after his de- 
ceaſe, to his nephew, Richard Dyer, fon to his bro- 
ther, Lawrence Dyer, whoſe deſcendant was raiſed to 
the degree of a Baronet (3), by letters patent, dated 
June 8, 1627, and is therein ſtiled of Stowton in 
Huntingdonſhire, but that honour is now extinct. 

[C] A. the bottom of the page.) The firſt edition 
of our author's Reports was printed in 1601, again in 
1606, in 4to. in 1621, in folio, in 1672, in folio; 
but the beſt edition is in 1688, and bears the following 
title, literally tranſlated from the French. | 

Reports of ſeveral ſele&# matters and reſolutions, of 
the reverend judges and ſages of the law, touching 
and concerning many principal points, debated by them 
in the ſeveral reigns of the moſt high and potent Princes, 
the Kings Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, and 


the Queen Mary and Elizabeth, collected and reported 


by that moſt reverend Judge, Sir James Dyer, Kit. 
heretofore Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, in the 
reign of Ducen Elizabeth; to which are now added, 
many thouſand references to other books of the Common 
7, as wwell antient as modern, befides a great number 

75 caſes that were never before printed, with three, 
ables, the firſt, containing the principal matters in the 
ſaid book; the ſecond, the names of all the caſes reported 
therein ; amid the third, the names of the new caſes 


| added in tht margin. 


That learned and worthy Judge, Sir Edward Coke, 
gives us the following ſhort atid clear account, of the 
progreſs of Reports, and of the characters of their au- 


the thors, to his own time ©. © Right profitable alſo, 
his © are the antient books 


the Common Laws yet ex- 
tant, as Glanvil, Bracton, Britton, Fleta, Ingham, 
and Nova Narrationes, and thoſe alſo of later times, 
© as the old Tenures, old Natura Brevium, Littleton, 
Doctor and Student, Perkins, Fitzh. Nat. Br. and 
Stamford, of which the regiſter Littleton, Fitzher- 
bert, and Stamford, are moſt neceſſary, and of great- 
«© eſt authority and excellency ; and yet the other alſo 
are not without their fruit. In reading of the 
© caſes in the books at „which ſometimes are 


© obſcure, and miſprinted, if the reader, after the di- 


© ligent reading of the caſe, ſhall obſerve how the 


« yet neither that of Statham, nor that of the book of 


* aflizes, is to be rejected: and for pleading, the great 
* book of Entries is of fingular uſe and utility. To 


the former Reports, you may add the exquiſite and 


* elaborate commentaries at large of Maſter Plowden, 
* a grave man, and fingularly well learned; and the 
* ſummary and fruitful obſervations of that famous 
* and moſt reverend Judge and Sage of the Law, 
Sir James Dyer, Knt. late Chief Juſtice of the Court 
* of Common-Pleas, and mine own ſimple labours : 
then have you fifteen books or treatiſes, and as many 


volumes of the Reports, beſides the Abridgments of 


the Common Laws, for I ſpeak not of the ſtatutes 
and acts of parliament, whereof there be divers 
great volumes. And for that, it is hard for a man 
© to report any part or branch, of any art or ſcience, 
* juſtly and truly, which he profeſſeth not; and impoſ- 
* ſible to make a juſt and true relation of any thing 


© that he underſtands not; I pray thee beware of 


Chronicle Law, reported in our Annals, for that will 
* undoubtedly lead thee to error: for example, they 
© ſay, that William the Conqueror decreed, that there 
* ſhould be Sheriffs in every ſhire, and Juſtices of Peace 
to keep the countries in quiet, and to ſee offenders 
* puniſhed ; whereas the learned know, that Sheriffs 
« were great officers, and miniſters of juſtice, as now 
they are, long before the Conqueſt ; and Juſtices of 


Peace had not their being until almoſt three hundred 


« years after, viz. in the firſt year of Edward III. 
The learned and loyal Judge Jenkins, in his preface 


to his Reports, ſpeaks alſo to this purpoſe (5). Sir (5) Prefece to b. 
Anthony Fitzherbert, Sir William Stamford, Lord Centuriss. 


* Broke, Lord Dyer, Sir George Croke, and Mr Ed- 
mond Plowden, all remarkably great men, have il- 
© laſtrated our Law by their learned writings. They 
© who would effectually read our laws, muſt again and 
© again turn over whatever is to be found concerning 
them, whether in printed books, or among our 
* written records: but before they beſtow their 
s pains upon the more antient writings, becauſe many 
6 _ in them are grown obſelete, and gone into 
* difuſe ; and many other 2 are diſtracted by va- 
« riety of opinions; it is of importance to gentlemen, 
© that as ſoon as they have acquired the rudiments of 
© the Law, they ſhould diligently collect and imprint 
on their minds, the ſolemn judgments and reſolutions 
* of the Judges, that they may raiſe their ſuperſtruc- 
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Ss. ty 
arafer which Camden bas given him, = 
l en, which rendersd him in al 
: Jucohes'D e him a fit interpreter of the laws. 


« ſemper placido & fereno, omnes Judicis zquiſſimi partes implevit, & Juris noftri pru- ( a... Eng 
« dentiam commentariis illuftravit (a). | 4 393. Ry 
© tures of knowledge upon well laid foundations, that che 34:5 and 35eh Hen. VIII, tap. 5. for the explana- 

© they may 22225 muſt un- tion of the Statute, Lond. 1648, 4to. . 

„learn again.“ | His reports were abridged by Sir Thomas Ireland, 

Our author has alſo written. 4 Reading upon the and by another perſon, | | E 

Statute of 32 Hen, VIII, cap. 1. of Wills; and, upon | 


V ; 


(a) So he gene- mix DMONDES (a), EDMONDS, or EDMUNDS, (Sir Txo- 

_— — 7 yY Mas) Knut. memorable for his embaſſies at ſeveral Courts, was born at 

fom era Or- If Plymouth in Devonſhire (5), about the year 1563 (c). He was the fifth /4) ma. 
—_— * and youngeſt ſon of Thomas Edmondes, Head - cuſtomer of that port, 

fon and of Fowye in Cornwal, by Joan his wife, daughter of Antony Dela: r 


e | . Lloyd's S 

6) Mr Weſtcot, Wy JOINT bere, of Shirbourn in Dorſetſhire, Eſq; who was third fon of Henry Worthia, edit. | 
beer. of Devon. . F{mondes, of New Sarum, Gent. [A], by Juliana his wife, daughter 1679, 80, p. 962. 
ba elm Of William Brandon, of the ſame place (4). Where he had his education is not known. 6%) Birch, 1 
Dern. But we are informed, that he was introduced to Court by his name- ſake, Sir Thomas Ed- i Eigen 
——— [B], Comptroller of the Queen's Houſhold (e): and being initiated into public View, as above, 
ei, 1701, g. buſineſs, under that moſt accompliſhed Stateſman, Sir Francis Walſingham, Secretary of“ 3*3 

State (/), he was, undoubtedly through his recommendation, employed by Queen ) Iatrod. ibid. 
Elizabeth in ſeveral embaſſies. In 1592, that wiſe and diſcerning Princeſs, appointed zu View of the 
him her Reſident at the Court of France, or rather Agent for her affairs in relation to abore, p. 1, ur, 
King Henry IV, with a falary of twenty ſhillings a day (g) [(C]. And on the 17th of ““. 

May, 1596, made him a grant of the office of Secretary to her Majeſty for the French () gymer, vol 
b. f. Nich tongue, in conſideration of his faithful and acceptable ſervice heretofore done (b).“ XVI. p. 0. 
lad, 749, p. Towards the end of that year he returned to England, when Sir Antony Mildmay was ,;, vs ef te 
u af Inrovut. ſent Embaſſador to King Henry; but he went back again to France, in the beginning of Negotiations, Ce. 


May following, and in leſs than a month returned to London (i) [D]. In October 1397, ., Þ #7» 


c) Hiforical 
View of the Ne- 
gotiations between 
England, &c, 
from the State=- 
Papers of Sir Tho. 
Edmondes, Ec. 


49, 30. 


— wo kit 


[4] Who was third ſor of Henry Eqdmondes, of New 


Sarum, Gent.) Sir Thomas Edmondes, as the Rev. 
3 Mr Birch obſerves (1), was deſcended of a good fami- 
"bor, P. . 1y, different branches of which ſettled in ſeveral coun- 


ties : but the books in the Heralds-office are ſo. defec-. 


tive in his pedigree, that it is not to be traced higher 
than his grand-father, Henry, Edmondes of New Sa- 
rum, abovementioned ; who had three ſons, Laurence, 
Henry, and Thomas, and three daughters. 


[I By his name-/ake, Sir Thomas Edmonds.) Ant. 


Wood takes Sir Thomas Edmondes, who is the ſubject 


of this article, to have been the fon of this Sir Thomas 


Edmonds, and brother to Sir Clement Edmonds, tran- 
(2) Ath, Oxon, flator of Cæſar's Commentaries (2). But Mr Prince 
ay 1721, Vol. I. aſſures us (3), that they had different coats of arms, 
Wh and conſequently were of two diſtinct families. 
[C] With a ſalary of twenty ſhillings a day.] But 
this allowance was ſo ill paid, or fo inſufficient for. his 
ſubſiſtence, that he was obliged to repreſent, in moſt 
pathetic terms, his diſtreſs to the Lord-Treaſurer, in 
a letter dated 2r Dec. 1593. Wherein; after repre- 
ſenting how much he was indebted: to one Mr Smyth's 
charity and pity, who had not only-lent him, but alſo 
given him extraordinary credit -for money ; he adds, 
It is to many known the poor life I do here lead, 
Vol. MN. . 


(3) Worthi. s, ubi 
lup:a, 


garment on my back, to appear 


under the burden of this heavy expence, far above 
my power to bear, proteſting to your Lordſhip, in 
the faith of a Chriſtian, ſuch to be my preſent nuſery, 
as I have not the means, wherewith to put a good 
in honeſt company ; 
my horſes the moſt part ſpoiled and ſpent, what by 
accidents, and the length of time; and y 
never ſuffered in my poor particular, the like ex- 


* tremity of penury {5).” Mr Birch obferves upon that (5) View of the 


occaſion, That complaints of 


Elizabeth's 5 Negotiat. Oc. an 


mony were not at all unuſual among her Miniſters, both e, P. 1, 1. 
at home and abroad. And it is remarkable, that the | 
Lord-Treafurer himſelf, in a letter ſtill extant in the 


pape 
the 8 | 
cules himſelf to Sir Edward 


r-office, written in the critical year 1598, while 
paniſh Armada was expected againſt England, ex- 
„then Embaſſador 


in France, for not writing to him oftner, on account 


of her Majefty's unwillingneſs to be at the expence of 
meſſengers (6). 


The oecaſion of theſe frequent and ſudden Yoyages 
was, King Henry's requiring Queen Elizabeth, to ſend 


| 5 (6) Thid. p. 21. 
LD] And in leſi than a month returned to London | 


4000 men to his aflittanee, according to treaty : and (7) View of the 
his refuſing to give up Boulogne for a caution („J. N89 Te. pe 


. 


20 X [E] And 


1840 


E HM @ 
(4) w. p. 32. he vas diſpatched again ag 2 * fo 
tormed to Englat e 


appointed Embaffador to the 


and Memorials of 


r her M 

about the beginning of Þ 

Paris in the fuly following (I). 
r 


Me bed 2 ꝗ6 * * * 
NiDHEBI TT 


eſty to the Ri 


ench Court, he was recalled, to his great ſatisfaction, 
b. p. 183, 189. and arrived at London in une 1399 ( F 7 7 1 — n 


at 99 (n). Sir Henry Neville 
1 character (n), and recommended him to the Queen in the ſr 4 


Sec. publiſhes by the end of that year, namely, about December the 26th, he was ſent to Archduke Al- 
Ev Lend. 1525, bert, Governor of the Netherlands, with a letter of credence, and inſtructions to treat 


fol. Vol. I. p. 


of a peace. 
44, 45, 46, 50. 


ſend Commiſſioners to England, as the 
2 Memoria!s, 

c. p. 44, 45» 
(>) Memoria's, 
See. as above, 
p- 139; and 


Sidney - family, 


The Archduke received him with 


Queen, he returned 


Letters of the home, April 9, 1600, and was received by her Majeſty with great favour, and highly 


—— A commended for his ſufficiency in this negotiation (). Soon after, he was appointed one 


166, 169. 


(p) Letters of 


of the Commiſſioners for the treaty of Boulogne, together with Sir Henry Neville, the 
Queen's Embaſſador in France, John Herbert, Eſq; her Majeſty's ſecond Secretary, 


due Sidney-fami- and Robert Beale, Eſq; Secretary to the Council in the North; their commiſſion being 


ly, ibid. p. 178, dated the 10th of May, 1600. 
179. 


The two laſt, with Mr Edmondes, left London the 12th 
of that Month, and arrived at Boulogne the 16th, as Sir Henry Neville did the ſame day 


great reſpect; but not being willing to 
Queen deſired, Mr Edmondes went to Paris, 
and having obtained of King Henry IV, Boulogne for the place of treaty, he returned to 
England, and arrived at Court on Sunday morning, February 17 (o). The 11th of 
March following, he embarked again for Bruſſels (p); and on the 22d, had an audience 
of the Archduke, whom having prevailed upon to treat with the 


1688. whene. his. ſtay was, Extremely 
t. upon Sir Henry Nevillc's being 


a very great 
ongeſt terms, EI. Before 


(% Mid. p. 136- from Paris. But after the Commiſſioners had been above three months upon the place, 8 
| they parted, July the 28th, without ever aſſembling, by reaſon of a diſpute about pre- 
(-) Wa. p. 194; cedency between England and Spain (r). Mr Edmondes, not long after his return, 


and Memorials, 


ED appointed one of the Clerks of the Privy-Council: and, in the end of June, 1601, 


224. 


wards the end of Auę 
to whom he propoſed 


Negotiations, Cc. 


3 he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners, for ſettling with the two F 3 
ors, the depredations between England and France, and preventing them for the 


future (f). The 2oth of May, 1603, he was knighted by Kipg James I; and, upon 
(e) Memorials, the concluſion of the peace with Spain, on the 18 


Memorials, Sc. d 
p- 346, 348. 


Sc. p. 394 


787, 188, 192— was ſent to the French King, to complain of the many acts of injuſtice committed by his 
ſubjects againſt the Engliſh merchants. He ſoon after returned to England; but, to- 


the 
nd, 


After his return to 


of Auguſt, 1604, was appointed 


Embaſſador to the Archduke at Bruſſels (#). He ſet out for that place the 19th of April, 


uſt, went again, and waited upon King Henry IV, then at Calais; 


| ſome meaſures, both for the relief of Oſtend, then befieged 
(s) View of the Spaniards, and for an offenſive alliance againſt Spain (s). 


(e) Memorials, 1605 (w); having firſt obtained a reverſionary grant of the office of Clerk of the 


Val. II. p. 26. 


hates 3 4 A Crown (x). And, though abſent, was choſen one of the Repreſentatives for the Burgh 
| gotiations, &c, p. Of Wilton, in the parliament which was to have met at Weſtminſter, Nov. 5, 1605, 


24217, 218. 


but was prevented by the diſcovery of the Gun powder plot Fl]. During his embaſſy, 


(%)) Ib. p. 219. he promoted, to the utmoſt of his power, an accommodation between the King of Spain 


(x) Memorials, 
Sc. as above, 
p · 58. 


fenſive league with the Crown of France (6). 


year 1608, to be ſent Embaſſador into that kingdom [H, he was diſpatched thither 


[E] And recommended him to the Queen in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms.) Namely, in theſe words. 6 I ſhould 
* be very ungratefull, yf I ſhould not yeald a true 
«* teſtimony unto this gentleman Mr Edmonds, and ac- 
© knowledge the great light I have receaved, by his 
* frendly and reall communicating with me his know- 
© ledge of the affaires of this ftate ; which I aſſure 
your Majeſtie to be very exquiſite, and his judg- 
ment and ſufficiency ſuche withall, as I hold him 
© to have bin a worthy miniſter of your Majeſtie's 
here, and to be very able to do you good ſer- 
vice, Whereſoever yt ſhall be your gracious plea- 
(3) Memorials of * ſure to make further uſe of him (8). | 
Affairs of State, [F] But was prevented by the diſcovery of the Gun 
Ic. as above, gowuder-plot.) Sir Thomas ſent to our Miniſtry ſeveral 
Vol. I. P. 44. notices about that plot, which he learned at Bruflels ; 
and, among the reſt, That the Engliſh regiment, in 
the ſervice of the Archduke, was to be brought over 


to England, for ſeconding the enterprizes of the con- 


(9) See View of ſpirators, after the execution of that helliſh defign (9). 
the Negotiat.&c. 


During his embaſſy, he promoted an accommoda- 
as above, p. 248 . 4 King of Spain, and the States- General.] 
255, 257 Tt appears from ſome of his diſpatches, that Prince 
Maurice was extremely averſe to an accommodation ; 
and uſed all the efforts imaginable, to perſuade Hen- 
ry IV, to prevent the ſucceſs of the treaty about the 
truce. And, while it was negotiating, he was of a 
very craving humour: for, not ſatisfied with the large 
treatments granted by the States, nor contented with 


and the States-General of the United Provinces (z) [G]. He was recalled in 1609, and 
came back to England about the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September (a). In 
April 1610, he was employed as one of the Aſſiſtant-Commiſſioners, to conclude a de- 


And having been defigned, ever ſince the 
in 
all 


the reſtitution from the Archdukes of all the Prince of 
Orange's land in Burgundy, and the Netherlands; he 
further demanded ſatisfaction for certain pretenſions, 
ounded upon grants to his father from the States of 
abant and Flanders, which carried with them no 


new of equity (10). In his conduct he appeared to (10) Ibid. p. 280, 


(y ) View of the 
Negotiations, Cc. 


p. 235. 


x) Ibid, p. 26% 


Se. 


(a) Ib. p. 30l, 208, 


(5) Ib. p. 31a. 


have been of a very warm temper; apt to fly out 288, 289, 297 


upon contradiction, and embrace haſty reſolutions, 
from which he was afterwards obliged to recede, in a 
manner that did him no credit (11). 

[H] And having been deſigned, ever fince the year 
1608, to be ſent ador into that kingdom.] His 
abilities, integrity, and faithfulneſs in his maſter's and 
country's ſervice, were ſuch a terror to the French 
Court, that they endeavoured to prevent his coming, 
and to have another appointed. For Mr de Puificux, 
one of their Prime-Miniſters, takes notice, in a letter 


(11) Ib. p. 286, 
28 To» 


to their Embaſſador in England, that they would get 


nothing, by having him in the room of Sir George 
Carew, fince Sir Thomas Edmondes underſtood them 
too well. If he ſhould be ſent, adds Mr de Pui- 
« fieux, it is only with à deſign to make a fuller diſ- 
* covery of our affairs We cannot, nor ought to 
< oppole openly, the appointment of him; but who- 
* ever can underhand divert this ſtroke, would, in my 
opinion, do a good ſervice.” And Secretary de 
Vi y, in a letter to the abovementioned Embaſſa- 


dor, has theſe words, Let me know, — whether 


* there is a means of procuring Sir Thomas Edmondes 


© t@ 
Ko 


Yue WEE 
* ou 


B D M. O N DE S. 
all haſte, in May 1610, the news of the execrable murder of King Henry IV, i 
order to learn the ſtate ef affairs there (c). Err n 42 0 (A. p, got 
ze was. very civilly received [I], and on the 27th of June, had his audience 9 n 
Medicis, Queen Regent ; the young King [Lewis XIII] being preſent (4), In Novem- (4) is. 5. 313. 
ber following, he cauſed. an Italian to be apprehended at Paris, for having ill deſigus 
agyioſt. hs maſter, King, Joes © (£) [L]Þ There being, in x632,/5 comparing, botyees Gove, Val. fl. 
him and the Spaniſh Embaſſador, about precedency (/), we are told, that he went to . 24. 
Rome privately, and fetched a certificate out of the Pope's Ceremonial, ſhewing that the Y bid. p. 450 
EKing of England is to precede the King of Caſtile (g). He was employed, the ſame 3 
year, in treating of a marriage between Henry Prince of Wales, and the Princeſs G erster 
Chriſtine, ſiſter to Lewis XIII, King of France; but the death of that Prince, on the bo, 5. 9636. 
6th of November, 1612, put an end to this negotiation (5), And yet, on the ninth day 
of the ſame month, orders were ſent him, to propoſe a marriage between the ſaid Princes A U 
and our Prince Charles: however, he had more diſcretion than to open ſuch an affair ſo p. 452373. 
ſoon after the brother's death (i) [L]. About the end of December 1613, Sir Thomas t _ 
deſired leave to return to England, but was denied till he ſhould have received the final © 73. 
reſolution of the Court of France, about the treaty of marriage; which having obtained, 
he came to England towards the end of January, 1613-14. Though the Privy-Council 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this match, becauſe they had not ſooner been made acquainted with 
ſo important an affair; yet ſo zealous was the King for it, that he ſent Sir Thomas 
again to Paris, with inſtructions, dated July 20, 1614, for bringing it to a concluſion. 
But, after all, it appeared that the Court of France were not ſincere in this affair, and 
only propoſed it to amuſe the Proteſtants in general (4). In 1616, Sir Thomas aſſiſted (b) 1b-p.375,376- 
at the conference at Loudun, between the Proteſtants and the oppoſite party; and, by ove, Val. III. 
his journey to Rochelle, diſpoſed the Proteſtants to accept of the terms offered them, and 9. 438, 492, 497. 
was of great uſe in ſettling the Pacification (/). About the end of October, in the ſame 413 Vid of hs 
year, he was ordered to England; not to quit his charge, but after he ſhould have Negoriations,&c. 
kiſſed the King's hand, and received ſuch honour as his Majeſty was reſolved to confer “ 39%: 
upon him, in acknowledgment of his long, painful, and faithful ſervices, then to go and 
reſume his charge; and continue in France, till the affairs of that kingdom, which then 
hung in a ſlippery and uncertain ſtate, ſhould be better eftabliſhed. Accordingly, he 
came over to England in December; and on the 21ſt of that month, was made Comp- 
troller of the King's Houſhold ; and the next day ſworn a Privy-Counſellor. He returned 
to the Court of France in April 1617 ; but took his leave of it towards the latter end of 
the ſame year. And on the 19th of January, 1617-18, was advanced to the place of 5 
Treaſurer of the Houſhold (m): which was all the preferment he enjoyed, tho? he deſerved (0 Ibid, p. 399, 
the poſt of Secretary of State, that he had been recommended for (2), and which none was e 
better qualified to diſcharge. He was elected one of the Burgeſſes for the Univerſity of («) lia. p. 373, 
Oxford, in the firſt parliament of King Charles I, which met June 18, 1625, and was 374, 379, 405. 
alſo returned for the ſame, in the next parliament, which aſſembled at Weſtminſter the 
26th of February following; but his election being declared void (a), he was choſen for ( hots, 299. 
another place. Some of the Speeches he made in this parliament, are printed [MJ]. On gas. iv. i. 


1831 


o 


Oxon. lib. ths 


the Þ: 443+ 


236, 
1 


186, 


© to be employed elſewhere ; which would be a great 
© relief to the Queen. However, I am not 


of opinion that you ſhould make this propoſal ; for, 
if it does not ſucceed, it will only ſerve to exaſpe- 


* rate this /ittle man, who has ſpirit and courage 
(12) Lettres a © enough (12).' : 


Monſ. de Ja ho- [I] Where he was very civilly received] Tho? 
derie, edit. Am- his 
Tom I. b. 247, as is manifeſt from the laſt note, yet his coming at 


251, 252. & that juncture was well taken. For, the next day af- 
Tem, II. p. 266. ter his arrival, he was viſited by the Maſter of the 
| © Ceremonies, from the young King and the Queen 
* Regent, to bid him welcome, and to make their 
* acknowledgements to King James for that kind of- 
* fice of ſending thither his Embaſſador. Sir Thomas 
was the firſt in the performance of his office to the 
© new King, for which he received many congratula- 
© tions, and was viſited with great affection by all the 
foreign Miniſters at Paris, eſpecially thoſe who were 

(13) View of the © profeſſed friends to Great Britain (13). 
Negotiat, c. [X] He cauſed an Italian to be apprebended 
7 30 ge for having ill deſigns againſt King James J.] The fel- 
low had maintained ſeveral times, that if be had killed 
the King of England, he would think himſelf abſolved 
of all his fins: and added, that he had a purpoſe 

(14) Memorials ſhortly to go into England (14). 

of Affairs of State, [L] However he had more diſcretion than to open 
Val 3 ſuch an affair. ſo ſoon.) And when he excuſed him- 
' + Þ+. 234 ſelf to our Court for that omiſſion, King James ap- 
proved of his conduct in that point; as appears from 
a letter of his Majeſty, dated December 11, to Sir 
Thomas: wherein are theſe words. * Wee do 


perſon was not very agreeable to the French Court, 


very weall allow of your cariage thairin, as fully 

agreeing with our meaning in our former direction, 

* thogh peradventure ſum words tharin might cauſe it 

* to be miſtaken. Far it had been a very blunt thing 

in us, that you, our Miniſter, ſhould, ſo ſoone after 

* ſuch a irreparable loſſe receaved by us, have be- 

« gunne to talk of mariage, the moft contrary thin 

© that could be to death and funeralls. But beca 

© wee doubted not, that that motione would be re- 

* newed againe unto you, if not by Villeroy, at leaſt | 

by the Duke of Buillon, our meaning was thairfor, | 

* that you ſhould intertayn the motione (15).” (5) Ib, p. 373. 
[M] Some of the Speeches he made in this Parliament | 

are printed.) The firſt was on the 22d of March 

1627. when he ſpoke to this effect. The King con- 

0 laden this preſent Parliament, he prays for a 
dleſſed ſupply, he aſſures us of his gracious inclina- 
tion towards us, and of the conſequence of this meet- 
ing, doth intimate how much the ſafety of ourſelves 


ceſs thereof ; and he wiſheth a general oblivion of 

things that are paſt, leaſt they cauſe diſtractions 

a-new, without a primary and free ſupply to his 

Majeſty (16).” The ſecond was January the 28th (16) Ephemeris 
1628. being as follows, © I am ſorry this houſe hath Parliamentaria, 
given occaſion of ſo y meſſages about unzage fol. Lond. 1654, 
and poundage, after his Maioſty bath given us a full P. 3 

* fatisfaQtion. You may perceive his Majeſty is ſen- 

* ſible of the negle&t of his buſineſs ; we that know 


and confederates abroad depends upon the ſuc- 


* this, ſhould not diſcharge our duties to you, if we 
* ſhould not perſuade you to that cqurſe, which ſhould 
« procure his Majeſties good opinion of you. Your- 

* ſelves 
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the 11th of June, 1629, he was commiſſioned to go'Emibaſſidor to the Trane" One, | 
on puyoſe to carry King Charles's ratification, and to, receive Lewis the Thirteemh's 
dath, for the performance of the treaty of peice, then newly conchutfed between England 

and France.: which he did in September following (p). And with this honourable com- 

(2/8ymer Fed. miffion, he concluded all his foreign employments, Having, after this, enjoyed- a cre- 

Vas cbt Ne. ditable and peaceful retreat for about ten years, he departed this life, Sept. 20, 1639 (4). 

r His Lady was Magdalene, one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir Fokn Wood, Ent. 
rod. b. w. Clerk of the Signet, by whom he had one fon, and three daughters [VI. Ste died at 

(% Peck's Deg- Paris, December 31, 1614, with a character amable and exemplary "in all reſpedts: 

+ derata Curiola, Sir Thomas had with her the manor of Albins, in the pariſhes of Stapleford-Abbot, and 
b. 13. Naveſtoke in Eſſex, where Inigo Jones built for him a manſion-houſe, delightfully ſituated 

2 in a park, now the ſeat of Sir John Abdy, Bart. (r). As to his perſon, Sir Thomas was 

der of the ſmall of ſtature (5), but great in underſtanding. He was a man of uncommon ſagacity, 

the Iatrod. p. ar. and indefatigable induſtry, in his employments abroad; always attentive to the motions 

| of the Courts where he reſided, and punctual and exact in reporting them to his o.]n [O]: 

(+) Thid. in the of a firm and unſhaken reſolution in the diſcharge of his duty, beyond the influence of 

p. 64, 331, 333. terror, flattery, or corruption. The French Court, in particular, dreaded his experience 

and abilities, as hath been ſhewn above; and the Popiſh and Spaniſh party there could 

ſcarce diſguiſe their hatred of ſo zealous a ſupporter of the Proteſtant intereſt in that 

kingdom, His letters and papers, in twelve volumes in folio, were once in the poſſeſ- 

ſion of Secretary Thurloe, and afterwards of the Lord Chancellor Somers [PJ. The 

ſtyle of them is clear, ſtrong, and maſculine, and entirely free from the pedantry and pue- 

(:) Mis. in the Tilities, which infected the moſt applauded writers of that age, namely, Lord Bacon, 

Introd. p. xv. i. Sir Henry Wotton, Dr Donne, &c. (7). | 1 Eg, 
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ſhe had Benjamin Lord Fitz-walter, Father of the pre- 
ſent Earl Fitz-walter. 3. Laui/a, born at Paris in 
1611, and baptizeu the 15th. of September, Lewis 
XIII. ſtand ing Godfather, and the Queen-Regent God- 
mother, by their proxies the Princeſs of Orange and 


© ſelves are witneſſes how induſtriors his Majeſty was 

to procure you gracious Laws in his Father's time, 

| and, fince that, what enlargement he hath made of 

(®) By granting our Liberties (“), and yet flill we give him cauſe to 
the Petition of © repent him of the good he hath done. Confider 


Right, © how dangerous it is to alienate his Majeſties heart the Duke of Zouillon. In March 1635-6, ſhe married 
| from Parliaments (17).“ David Loyd tells us (18), clandeſtinely one of her father's genteeler ſervants (22). (22) view of he 
(17) Ib. p. 261. alluding in all likely hood to theſe ſpeeches, that Sir (0] And punctua l and exadt in reporting them to his Negotiations, 


8 Thomas angered the faction againſt the Court, with 

(13) State Wor- his principles, that the King was to be truſted: that 
* as above, the revenue was to be ſettled: that the Proteſtant 
EW cauſe was to be maintained: that jealouſies were to be 
removed, and things were to be forgotten. 
Beſides theſe two ſpeeches, there are ſeveral letters of 


own.) Sir Robert Cecill, in ſome letters of his, gives above, inthe In - 
this character of Sir Thomas: That he was very *94uQt.p. xivar, 
-* truſty and ſufficient (23): That her Majeſty was well | 

* pleaſed with his carriage in all things: and that his (23) Ibid. in the 
letters fatisfied the Queen in every thing committed ”"Y go * 

* to his charge (2 | . * 


| his publiſhed, in the three Volumes of Memorials of 
(19) Publiſhed by Affairs of State (19). 
Edm. Sawyer, [V] By aubem be had one Son, and three 
Eu; Lond. 1725. The Son named Henry, was born in 1600, and die 
3 in 1635, being ſunk into the moſt inveterate and in- 
(20) Letters and corrigible habit of drunkenneſs (20). He was Knight 
3 or of the Bath (21). The Daughters were, Iſabella, 
Strafford, Vol. I. born at Bruſſels in November 1607. who had her name 


from the year 1592 to 1617. 


[P] His Letters and Papers, c.] Several of them, 
together with abſtracts from the reit. were publiſhed 
by the Rey Mr Thomas Birch I. R. 8. ia a book 
intituled, An Hiftorical View of the Negotiations Be- 
tween the Courts of England, France, and Bruſſels, 
Extracted chiefly from 
the MS. State-papers of Sir Thomas Edmondes Kt. Em- 
baſſador in France, &c. and of Anthony Bacon, E; 


(24) Ibid, p. 183, 
134, 


p. 463. from the Archducheſs her Godmother, and was mar- Brother to the Lord Chancellor Bacon. London 1749. 
(an Weftcot, ried about March 1624-5, to Henry Lord Delawar. 8 vo. „% ! 15 
Pedig. MS. 2. Mary, married to Robert Mildmay, Eſq; by whom | 5 


(«) Pom tbe v: EDWARDS (Trow as) a famous Preſbyterian writer in the XVIIth century, and 
niverfity-Regiſt. a bitter enemy to the Independents, who then bore ſway in this kingdom, was educated 
(2) Wood, al. in Trinity-college in Cambridge [A], where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 
1. Faſt), col.226, the year 1605, and that of Maſter in 1609 (a). He was incorporated Maſter of Arts 


(e) Gangrzna, at Oxford, July 14, 1623 (5). Where and what, his preferments were, we do not 
— ry find : But we learn from himſelf (c), that, though he conformed, 2 he was always a 
75, 76. Puritan in his heart [BJ. He exerciſed his Miniſtry, chiefly as a Lecturer, at Hertford, 
. [A] Was educated in Trinity-College in Cambridge.] declined ſubſcription for many years before the Par- 
He muſt have removed from ſome other College to * liament, (though I practiſed the old conformity) would 
Trinity; for he was not admitted there, according to not give ne obulum quidem to the contributions againſt 
their books, till 1605, the very year when he took * the Scots, but diſſuaded other Miniſters ; much leſſe 
(1) From the the degree of Bachelor of Arts (1)———J There did I yeeld to bow to the Altar, and at the name of 
College-books, was another Thomas Edwards, born at Huntingdon, * Jeſus, or adminiſter the Lords Supper at a table 


educated there in Grammar-learning, and admitted 

| into Sidney-college, Oftober 16, 1614. But he did 

(2) From the Ad- not take any degree in that College (2), nor, as it 

miſſion, and other ſeems, in the Univerſity; and con ſequently could not 

books of that col- he the ſame with our Author. However, after all, 

lege, tho' we have taken great care to inform ourſelves, 

; which of theſe two was the perſon we are writing of, 

yet we could come at no certainty therein. Mr Wood 
aſſures us, that he was a Cambridge man (3). 


turned Altarwiſe, or bring the people up to rails, or 
read the book of ſports, or highly flatter the Arch- 
biſhop in an epiſtle dedicatory to him, or put arti- 
cles into the High- Commiſſion-Court againſt any, 
but was myſelf put into the High- Comuniflon- Court, | 
and purſevants with letters miſſive, and an attach- 
ment, ſent out to apprehend me, for preaching a Ser- 
mon at Mercers Chapel, on a Faſt-day in July 1640. 
againſt the Biſhops and their faction, ſuch a free Ser- 


(3) Faſti, ubi 
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ſupta. [B] Yet be was always a Puritan in his heart.) © mon as I believe never a ſectary in England durſt (4) Cann, (9 
Of which take the following account in his own words. have preached in ſuch a place and at ſuch a time above, P. l. f. 
I never had a canonicall coat, never gave a penny to * (4).” ' TE 75» 76. 
the building of Pauls, took not the canonicall oath, : 2 811 
: | [C] Ai 
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and at ſeveral places in and about London (4); and was ſometimes brought into trouble (4) Gangrena, 7 
for oppoſing the received Doctrines, or not complying duly with the eſtabliſhed Church [ CI. in the — 


When the long Parliament declared againſt King Charles I, our author embarked himſelf, 


with wife, children, eſtate, and all that was dear to him, in the ſame ſhip with them [D]. 

and by all his actions, ſermons, prayers, praiſes, and diſcourſes, earneſtly promoted their | 
intereſt (e). But when the Independent party began to appear, and eſpecially to be up- (*)Se-Gangrzna, 
permoſt, he became as furious againſt them as he had been againſt the Royaliſts ; and 2 44, Y 
oppoſed them with great virulence, both by writing and afting. The ſeveral pieces he 

publiſhed againſt them, were as follows. I. Reaſons againſt the Independant Govern- 
ment of particular Congregations, &c,* Lond. 1641, 4to (f). II. Antapologia : Or, a 
Full Anſwer to the Apologeticall Narration of Mr Goodwin, Mr Nye, Mr Sympſon, yer, ey a wo- 
Mr Burroughs, Mr Bridge, Members of the Aſſembly of Divines. Wherein is handled 3 
* many of the Cntroreri of theſe times: viz. 1. Of a particular viſible Church, 2, Of ne . 
« Claſſes and Synods. 3. Of the Scriptures, how farre a Rule for Church- Government. 

4. Of Formes of Prayer. 5. Of the Qualifications of Church- members. 6. Of 

« Submiſſion and Non-Communion. 7. Of Excommunication. 8. Of the Power of (%% This was 


This was an- 
ſwered the ſame 


the Civill Magiſtrate in Eccleſiaſticals. 9. Of Separation and Schiſme. 10. Of To- — 1 = 
« lerations, and particularly of the Toleration of Independencie. 11. Of Suſpenſion from 14. IJ, 


the Lord's Supper. 12. Of Ordination of Miniſters by the people. 13. Of Church See Prefice to 


Covenant. 14. Of Non- reſidencie of Church- members [E].“ Lond. 1644, 4to. (g). DE 


[CJ] And was ſometimes brought into trouble, Qc.] 
He gives us the following relation of it. Many years 
ago when I was perſecuted by ſome Prelates and 
© their creatures, in no poſſibility nor capacity by my 
principles and practices of preferment, I preached 


the Browniſts, Separatiſts, Antinomians, and all er- 
rors in that way, as well as againſt Popiſh Innova- 
tions and Arminian Tenets. There are many who 
were my Auditors in thoſe times can and will wit- 
neſs what I have preached at London and at Hart- 
ford againſt thoſe errors, when I have in the fame 
places preached ſuch ſermons againft the prevailing 
opinions, innovations, and corruptions of the Pre- 
* lates, that many thought I ſhould never have preached 
again; and indeed was not without many ſufferings 
© and troubles, being put out of places, ſtopped from 
coming into others, and at laſt letters miſhye with 
an attachment ſent out to bring me into the High- 
Commiſſion- Court. About thirteen years ago at 
* Magnus Church, I preaching againſt forſaking the 
< publick aſſemblies, had, on a Lecture night at the 
fame Church, a bill given me up (among the bills 
© to pray for the ſick) ſpeaking bitterly for ſo doing. 
At Hartford about ten years ago, when Indepen- 
* dency and the Church way began to be fallen too by 
* ſome men of note, and ſome people to lock after 
© it, I preached againſt it early, and by all wayes la- 
© boured to preſerve the people. About eight yeares 
ago when errors on the right hand tooke with many, 
I did at a Lecture in the city, at Aldermanbury, and 
© Coleman-Street, preach againſt apoſtaſie and falling 
to errors on the right hand, and more particularly 
at Coleman-Street, (many in that pariſh being then 
* leaning that way) gave ſome conſiderations againſt 
© errors on the right hand. I never yet ſought 
any great _ for myſelf, great livings, or coming 
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into publick places of honour and reſpect, to be of 
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(5) Cangræna, 
P. jü. in thePref, 
5. 14, 15, 16. 


© the Aſſembly, or to preach in any publicke places be- 
fore the Magiſtrates either at Weſtminſter or Lon- 
don, but have contented myſelfe with ſmall 
© meanes, and to preach in private places in compa- 


preaching here in London for a little, and that but 
badly paid (as many well know) minding the worke 
and ſervice, little the maintenance. I can ſpeak it 
truly that in theſe open times when many young 
men, raw preachers, men who never bore the heat 


againſt, and upon all occaſions declared myſelf againſt, 


riſon, having refuſed many great livings and places, 


ſelf, in the firſt part of his Gangræna, in the epiſtle 
dedicatory to the Lords and Commons aſſembled in 
Parliament (6). All my actions from the beginning 
* of your ſitting, my Sermons, Prayers, Praiſes, Dit- 
* courſes, Actings for you ſpeak otherwiſe. Ci. e. than 
ſfaucineſs and diſreſpect]! I am one who out of 
choiſe and judgement have imbarked myſelfe, with 
wife, children, eſtate, and all thats dear to me, in 
the ſame ſhip with you, to ſinke and periſh, or to 
come ſafe to land with you, and that in the moſt 
doubtfull and difficult times, not only early in the firſt 
beginning of the war and troubles, in a malignant 
place among Courtiers and thoſe who were ſeryants 
and had relations to the King, Queen and their 
Children, pleading your cauſe, juſtifying your wars, 
ſatisfying many that ſcrupled : but when your af- 
fairs were at loweſt, and the chance of war againſt 
you, and ſome of the grandees and favourites of 
_ theſe times were packing up and ready to be gone, 
I was then higheſt and moſt zealous for you, preach- 


* 
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later going before them by example; and as I have 
* ſtill yours, and you cannot eaſily loſe me. 
LE] Antapologia, c.] This is Humbly ſub · 
mitted (by the Author) to the Honourable Houſes 
of Parliament.“ And, in the Preface, he ſays (7), 
That he had drawn up that anſwer, for their ſakes 
in ſpeciall who were apt to be troubled with many 
_ doubts and feares about the conſtitution and govern- 
ment of the viſible Church, and the way of worſhip 


the Apologiſts, the Apologie, and their Church-way, 
ſo to ſatisfie his Readers in their ſcruples and doubts 
about Presbyterie. A little after, he adde, 
* This Antapologia I here recommend ty 
you for à true glaſſe to behold the faces of Presby- 
terie and Independencie in, with the beauty, order, 
ſtrength of the one, and the deformity, diſorder and 
weakneſſe of the other: and good Reader, I have 
ſome reaſon to beleeve and hope, that if you will 
indeed reade and conſider, looke impartially and 
throughly into this glaſſe, you may be either changed 
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into the image of it, or at leaſt ſo ſtumbled at Inde- 


« pendencie, as to be kept from falling into it.” 
The book which this Antapologia anſwereth, was, 


ing, praying, ſtirring up the people to ſtand for you, 
by going out in perſon, lending of money, in the 


and Communion in it: and, as to undeceive them in 


(6) Page 2; 


been your Honours moſt devoted ſervant, fo am I 


(7) Page 1. 
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An Apologeticall Narration of ſome Miniſters (8), (8, Namely, Coz2- 
* formerly in exile, now members of the Aſſembly of n Wr. in 2. 
« Divines.” Tis inſerted in the Autapoligia, and an- f che bol. 
ſwered there paragraph by paragraph. In one place ; 
(, our Author pleads ſtrongly for the /awvfulne/5 of W 
ſet-formes of Prayer preſcribed. I muſt tell you, p. 95, . 
ſays he, this great controverſie upon it is raiſed only 

by yourſelves (10), and the Browniſts, there being (10) i. e. the 
no Divines, nor no Reformed Churches that I know Independents, 


of the day, have got t livings of two or three 
hundred a yeere well fituated with houſes and all 
* accommodations, I have for the publick good de- 
« clined all ſuch offers, E my owne temporall eſtate 
to miniſter to my neceſſities, not having had for al- 
* moſt theſe two laſt years forty pounds per annum, 
* notwithſtanding my conſtant preaching on Lords 
* dayes, week dayes, and all extraordinary occaſions 


* of faſtings and OY , * WP of, but doe allow the lawful uſe of ſet-formes of 

[D] en the long Parliament declared againſt prayer, compoſed and framed by others (as by ſy. 
King Charles I. our Author embarked himſelf —<—--——— * nods and aſſemblies) and doe make uſe of ſuch fome- 
in the ſame ſhip with them.) He declares this him- * 


times, as the Churches of France and Holland in the 
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No. 154. * adminiſtration 


E. Ib. p. 279, 
c. 


(12) Sir Ifaac 
Pennington, 


© excepting only Independents.” 
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III. Gangræna: or, a Catalogue and · Diſcovery of many of the Errours, Herefies, Blaf. 
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phemies, and pernicious Practices of the Sectaries of this time, vented and acted in 
England in theſe four laſt years: as alſo a particular Narration of divers Stories, re- 
* markable Paſſages, Letters; an Extract of many Letters, all concerning the preſent 


Sects; together with ſome Obſervations upon, and Corollaries from, all the forenamed 
premiſſes. Lond. 1645, 4to. reprinted afterwards. 
&c.* Lond. 1646, 4to. V. The third part of Gangræna. Or, A new and higher Diſcovery 
of the Errors, Hereſies, Blaſphemies, and inſolent Proceedings of the Sectaries of theſe 
times; with ſome Animadverſions by way of Confutation, upon many of the Errors 


IV. The ſecond part of Gangræna, | 
(3 


and Hereſies named [F].“ In theſe three parts of Gangræna, he gives Catalogues of 
the Errors of the Independents, and other Sectaries of his time; and expreſſes himſelf 


againſt them with great ſharpneſs [G]. He alfo publiſhed, VI. The caſting down of 


* adminiſtration of Sacraments uſually doe, and thoſe 
* who practiſe them not ſo much, yet at leaſt hold 
them lawfull. And I challenge you in all your read- 
* ing to name one Divine of note and orthodox that 
ever held ſet-formes of prayer preſcribed unlawfull, 
In another place 
(11) he lays down many cogent reaſons againſt an uni- 
verſal Toleration. 

[F] With ſome Animadverſions by way of Confuta- 
tion upon many of the Errors and Herefies named.) The 
reſt of the title, which is very long, is as follows. 
As alſo a particular relation of many remarkable 
* ſtories, ſpeciall paſſages, copies of letters written by 
© SeQaries to Sectaries, copies of letters written from 
godly Miniſters and others, to Parliament-men, Mi- 
niſters, and other well- affected perſons; an extract 
and the ſabſtance of divers letter? ll concerning the 
preſent Sects: together with ten corollaries from all 
the forenamed premiſes. Briefe auimgdverſions on 
many of the Sectaries late pamphlets, as Lilburnes 
and Overtons books againſt the Houſe of Peeres, Mr 
Peters his laſt report of the Engliſh Warres, The Lord 
Mayors farewell from his Office of Maioralty, M. 
Goodwins thirty eight Queres upon the Ordinance 


formities Deformity, M. Dells Sermon before the 
Horſe of Commons ; wherein the legiſlative and ju- 


ers is maintained and fully proved againit the Secta- 
ries, the power of the Houſe of Commoas clearely 


brought by the Sectaries againſt the Lords; the late 
Remonſtrance of the City of London jultified, the 
late Lord Mayor (12) and the City vindicated from 
unjuſt aſperſions, our brethren of Scotland cleered 
from all the calumnies and reproaches caſt upon 
them, and the Magiſtrates power in ſuppreſſing He- 
reſies and Blaſphemies aſſerted. As alſo ſome few 
hints and briefe obſervations on divers pamphlets 
written lately againſt me and ſome of my books, as 
M. Goodwins pretended reply to the Antapologie, 


grena playes Rex, Gangræna Chreſtum, M. Salt- 
marſhes anſwer to the ſecond part of Gangrena. A 
juſtification of the manner and way of writing theſe 
books called Gangrena, wherein not onely the law- 
fulneſſe, but the neceſſity of writing after this man- 
ner is proved by Scripture, Fathers, the moſt emi- 
nent Reformed Divines, Caſuiſts, the practice and 
cuſtome of all ages.” Lond. 1646. 4to. | 
[G] In theſe ———— he gives Catalogues of the Er- 
rors of the Independents, and other Sectaries of his time; 
and expreſſes himſelf againſt them with great ſharp- 
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neſi.] The Errors, Hereſies, and Blaſphemies he par- 


(13) Gangrena, 
P. i. p · 16. 


10. Seekers, and Waiters. 


ticularly takes notice of, are by him referred to theſe 
ſixteen heads or ſorts of Sectaries (13), viz. 1. Inde- 
pendents. 2. Browniſts. 3. Chiliaſts, or Millenaries. 
4. Antinomians. 5. Anabaptiſts. 6. Manifeſtarians or 
Arminians. 7. Libertines. 8. Familiſts. 9. Enthuhiaſts. 
11. Perfectiſts. 12. Soci- 
nians. 13. Arians. 14. Antitrinitarians. 15. Antiſcrip- 
turiſts. 16. Scepticks and Queſtioniſts, who queſtion 
every thing in matters of Religion ; namely all the 
Articles of Faith, and firſt principies of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, holding nothing poſitively nor certainly, ſaving 
the doctrine of pretended liberty of conſcience for all, 
and liberty of propheſying.— Some of their errors, 
as ſet down by our Author, are as follows, That the 
* Scriptures cannot be ſaid to be the word of God; 
* there is no word but Chriſt, the Scriptures are a dead 


L 


againſt Hereſies and Blaſphemies, M. Burtons Con- 
diciall power of the Houſe of Peeres over Common- 


demonſtrated to be overthrowne upon the mediums. 


M. Burroughs Vindication, Lanſeters Lance, Gan- 
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letter, and no more to be credited than the writings 
of men, not divine but human inventions. That the 
Scriptures are unſufficient and uncertain, there is no 
certainty to build any Doctrine upon them, they are 
not an infallible foundation of faith (14). That the (14) 164, 5 1 
holy writings and ſayings of Moſes and the Prophets, & 112. 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and the proper names, 

perſons, and things contaiaed therein, are Allegories, 

and theſe Allegories are the myſtery and ſpiritual 

meaning of them. That the new Teſtament, nor 

no place of Scripture in it, binds any further than 

the Spirit for preſent reveals to us that ſuch a place | 

is the word of God (15). That God hath a band (15) 1b, p.rq, 
in, and is the Author of the ſinfulneſſe of his people; 

that he is the Author not of thoſe actions alone, in 

and with which fin is, but of the very pravity, ataxy, 

anomy, irregularity and ſinſulneſſe itſelf which is in 

them. That all lyes come forth from out of the 

mouth of God. That no man was caſt into hell for 

any fin, but only becauſe God would have it ſo. 

That the ſoul dies with the body, and all things 

ſhall have an end, but God only ſhall remaine for | 
ever (16). Every creature in the firſt eſtate of crea- (16 11:3, p 22 
tion was God, and every creature is God, every & 18. 
creature that hath life and breath being an efflux 

from God, and ſhall return into God again, be ſwal- 

lowed up in him as a drop is in the ocean (17). (7) Ib. f. 21, 
That by Chriſts death, all the fins of all the men in 


1b) 


29 


the world, Turks, Pag ins as well as Chriſtians, com- 


mitted againſt the morall law and firſt covenant, are 
actually pardoned and forgiven, and this is the ever- 
laſting Coſpel. That no man ſhall periſh or go to 
hell for any fin, but unbelief only (18). That the (18) Ib. p. 22, 
leaſt truth is of more worth than Jeſus Chriſt him- 


ſelf (19). That there is a perfect way in this life, (19) Page 23. 


not by Word, Sacraments, Prayer and other Ordi- \ 
nances, but by the experience of the Spirit in a mans 
ſelf. That a man baptized with the Holy Ghoſt 

knows all things, even as God knows all things ; 

which point is a deep myſtery and great ocean, 

where there is no caſting anchor, nor ſounding the 

bottome. That if a man by the Spirit knew himſelf 

to be in the ſtate of grace, though he did commit 

murther or drunkenneſſe, God did ſee no fin in him. 

There is no free-will in man either to good or evil, | 
either in his naturall or glorified eſtate (20). That (28) Lb. p. 24 ; 
the morall law is of no uſe at all to believers, that 5 
"tis no rule for believers to walk by, nor to examine 
their lives by, and that Chriſtians are freed from the 
mandatory power of the law. Neither faith, nor 
repentance, nor humiliation, nor ſelf-denial, nor uſe 
of ordinances, nor doing as one would be done ta, 
are duties required of Chriſtians, or ſuch things as 
they muſt exerciſe themſelves in, or they can have 
no part in Chriſt. That the doctrine of repentance 
is a ſoul-deſtroying doctrine. That 'tis as poſſible 


for Chriſt himfelfe to ſin, as for a Child of God to 4 
ſin. That God doth not chaſtiſe any of his children Fo. 
for ſin; and let believers ſin as faſt as they can, there i ** 

is a fountain open for them to waſh in (21). That (21) Ib. p. 25. I 

God's Children are not to aſk the pardon and for- b. 25 
giveneſſe of their fins, they need not, they ought bulk 
not, and 'tis no leſſe than blaſphemy for a childe of T. yl 
God to aske pardon of ſins, tis inſidelity to aske ms 
pardon of ſins, and David's asking forgiveneſſe of chen 
ſin was his weakneſſe. That the al of a man B Id. p, 


mortall as the ſoul of a beaft, and dies with the body 

(22). There is no reſurrection at all of the bodies (22) Ib. p. 2b. ($8) 1 

of men after this life, nor heaven nor hell, nor de- 

vils after this life {23), That in points of Religion, (23) Ib p. 27. 
a * even 


21. 


. 244 


p. 25 


bs p · 26. 


„ p. 274 


(24) Pose 25 


5 Page 29+ 


(23) Page 32• 


(29, Page 34 


(30) Page 35. 


(11) G:n:r.ena, 
b. lit, b · 20 


(32) Ib. p. 4,6. 


133) pie. p. 9, 


453 00s 
(34) Page 10, 11. 


35) Ibid. & p. 
ak 


(7) Cangrrena, 

„ W, p. 313 as 
Pol Hidin the 
Teylu, and Lu- 
tenznt- Col. Hew- 
hn the onc-ey d 


dfoema cur. 

I», b. 455 49, 
(33) Ibig. Pref, 
55 6, 
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even in the Articles of Faith, and principles of Re- 
© ligion, there's _— certainly to be believed and 
© built on, only that all men ought to have liberty of 
* conſcience, and liberty of propheſying (24). Tis as 
* lawful to break any of the ten commandments, as to 


+ baptize an infant: yea, 'tis as lawful to commit 


* adultery and murther, as to baptize a child. That 
* the Church of England and the Miniſtry thereof is 
« Antichriſtian, yea of the devill, and that 'tis abſo- 
* lutely ſinfull and unlawfull to hear any of their Mi- 
© niſters preach in their Aſſemblies (25). That all 
« ſettled certain maintenance for Miniſters of the Goſ- 
« pel, eſpecially that which is called Tithes, is unlaw- 
full, Jewiſh, and Antichriſtian. That tis unlawfull 


to worſhip God in places conſecrated, and in places 


* where Superftition and Idolatry have been practiſed, 
as in our Churches. That there is no need of hu- 
man learning, nor for reading Authors, for Preachers, 
* but all books and learning muſt ga down; it comes 
from the want of the Spirit, that men write, ſuch 
great volumes, and make ſuch adoe of learning (26). 
Tis unlawfull for the Saints to joyn in prayer where 
wicked men are, or to pray with any of the wicked 
* (27). That there are Revelations and Vifions in 
* theſe times; yea to ſome they are more ordinary, 
* and ſhall be to the people of God generally within 
* a while. That the gift of Miracles is not ceaſed in 
« theſe times, but that ſome of the Sectaries have 
wrought miracles. Tis ordinary for Chriſtians now 
in theſe dayes, with Paul to be wrapt up to the third 
Heavens, and to hear words unutterable, and they 
cannot well have aſſurance of being Chriſtians, that 
have not found and had experience of this (28). 
All the Earth is the Saints, and there ought to be a 
community of goods, and the Saints ſhould ſhare in 
the lands and eftates of Gentlemen and rich men. 
That *tis lawfull for a man to put away his wife up- 
on indiſpofition, unfitneſſe, contrariety of mind, &c. 
"Tis unlawful for Chriſtians to fight, and take up 
arms for their laws and civil liberties. That uſing 
of ſet formes of prayer preſcribed is Idolatry (29). 
That 'tis not lawful for a Chriſtian to be a Magi- 
ſtrate, but upon turning Chriſtian he ſhould lay down 
his Magiſtracy (30). That God hath a bodily ſhape 
and proportion (31). ,The Souls of the Saints de- 
parted now in Heaven, are on Earth every where 
preſent with their friends, and with all the affairs of 
this world, ſeeing and knowing them; and do now 
with Chriſt govern and rule the Kingdoms of the 
Earth, and all the affairs here below (32). That 
there is no need of Univerſities, that Univerſities are 
of the devill; that human learning is fleſh oppoſed 
to the ſpirit, and that if men be anointed with the 
ſpirit, and accepted amongſt the Saints, they are ſuf- 
ficiently qualified (33). That all ſhall be faved at 
laſt, both all men and devils: and ſhall ſee, feel, 
and poſſeſs bleſſedneſs to their everlaſting ſalvation 
and comfort (34). That Chriſt ſhed his bloud for 
kine and horſes and all other creatures, as well as for 
men, &c (35).” Theſe, and many more, are ſome 
of the blaſphemies and horrid impieties, advanced 
and maintained in theſe unhappy Kingdoms, during 
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_ thoſe lawleſs diſtracted times, when every one did 


what ſeemed right in his own eyes. And no won- 
der; if we do but obſerve, what ſort of creatures 
ſet up for the great Reformers of Religion, and In- 
ſtructers of Mankind; namely (to uſe our Author's 
words) * ſwarms of illiterate Mechanicks, as Smiths, 
* Taylors, Shoomakers, Pedlars, Weavers, Women- 
* preachers, &c. (36).” And, by name, one Heath 


:4 * the Collar-maker of Watton, one Rice the Tinker 


of Aſton, one Field the Bodies-maker of Hertford, 
* one Crew the Taylor of Stevenage, all in Hertford- 
ſhire : and the like in other Counties (37). 

He quotes his authorities and vouchers all along ; 
and affirms, that the * truth of the maine ſubſtance 
* and matter of whatever he relates, both for opinions 
* and matters of fact, is plainly demonſtrated ; by his 
* quoting Books knowne to hundreds, by naming per- 
* ſons known for witneſſes, by relating things common 
in the times, and theſe ſet by the errors in the mar- 
* gents, or joyned to the matter, fo manifeſt that he 


that runs way read it (38).“ Nay, he makes this 
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« the laſt and ſtrongeſt hold of Satan; or, a Treatiſe againſt Toleration. Part I. Lond. 


1647, 


declaration. * I can ſay of it, that of all the 
« particulars in this kind that I have related in theſe 
© three books [of Gangræna, ] beſides many matters 


of fact in Antapologia, (which in all amount to ſome 


* thouſands) I do not know of any one particular re- 
* lated by me, excepting one, that I have reaſon to 
* ſuſpe& was not true, and yet that was written me in 
a letter by a reverend and godly Miniſter, and was . 
* the voice of the County (39) - | (39) Ib. p. 9. 
But it muſt be remembred, that among the errors 
above-mentioned, our Author places many Doctrines 
maintained by the Arminians, (and not taken notice 
of by me) which, tho' condemned by the Synod of 
Dort, time hath ſhewn to be moſt plain and unqueſti- 
onable truths. „ 
It is not only by ſuch Quotations out of the books 
of Independent writers, as are ſet down above, that 
Mr Edwards ſhews his great inveteracy againſt that 
whole party. But he doth it likewiſe by cenſuring 
their actions; and diſplay ing, their inſolencies, pride, 
and arrogance; their covetouſneſs, and ambition: 
their ſubtilties, and hypocriſy ; their tumults and 
riots even in the moſt ſacred places (40); their liber- (49) Srangræna, 
tiniſm and atheiſm ; their inceſts, and other unclean- ah 3 
neſſes; their looſeneſs, immorality, and drunkenneſs ;: 
their deceitfulneſs, lying, and flandering ; their hor- | 
rible affronts to authority (41) ; their contempt of all (41) Ib. P. ii. 
that is ſacred and ſerious, witneſs their baptizing of a b. 185, 156, 187 
horſe, &c. (42). He likewiſe endeavours to ex,, 
poſe them to the utmoſt, by relating ſome of their ab- 
ſurd and non-ſenſical ſayings: as for inſtance 
* Chriſt judges not by the eye, or eare, he regards 
not mens prayers or duties; if they have Chriſt in 
their heart, though they do not read and pray, and 
trade in duties, Chriſt judges them according to their | 
© heart (43). © I rejoyce that Chriſt is be- (430 Ib. p. 45. 
« ginning to ſet up houſe-keeping, and his Saints ſhall 
* not want while Chriſt have one penny; come buy 
* without money, gold tried and white raiment, and 
* anoint thine eies with eie ſalve that thou maieſt ſee” 2 
(44) — One preaching on John 20. 17. Touch (44) Ib. P. 574 
* me not, 1 am nat yet aſcended ; colleted from thoſe 
words theſe three tranſcendent points. Firſt, That 
« laymen, weavers, tinkers and coblers being gifted 
* might be preachers. Secondly, Learning was not 
* any means or help to underſtand the meaning of the 
« Scriptures. Thirdly, That any chamber, ; Sac or 
_ ſtable, or other place was as holy as the Church; 
and that there was no holineſs in the temple, for 
* God deftroyed it; nor in any Church (45).” 
But when he comes to ſpeak of a To/eration, (which 
the Independents were then making ſtrong intereſt for, 
in order to work themſelves into all places of truſt or 
profit,) he loſes all patience. * This land, ſaith he, 
* 1s become already in many places a chaos, a babel, 
* another Amſterdam, yea worſe, we are beyond that, 
and in the highway to Munſter, but if a general To- 
leration ſhould be granted, ſo much written and | 
* ſtood for, England would quickly become a Sodom, 
an Egypt, Babylon, yea, worſe than all theſe (46). (46) Ib. p. 15%» 
A Toleration is the grand deſigne of the devil, his 
* maſter-peece, and chief engine he works by at this 
time to uphold his tottering kingdome; it is the 
« moſt compendious, ready, ſure way to deftroy all 
* religion, lay all waſte, and bring in all evil; it is 
a moſt tranſcendent, catholique, and fundamentall 
* evill for this kingdom of any that can be imagined. 
As originall fin is the moſt fundamentall fin, all fin ; 
having the ſeed and ſpawn of all in it: fo a Tolera- 
tion hath all errors in it, and all evils (47). (47) Ib. p. 153. 
c 
4 
o 
* 
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(42) Ib. p. 17, 


18, Ec. 


(45) Ib. p. 62. 


Independency is become a compound of many er- 
rors, as Antinomianiſm, Browniſm, Anabaptiſm, Li- 
bertiniſm, and if Independeney could once get a To- 
leration, we ſhould then ſee it ſpeak ont to purpoſe. 
And as Independency is in this ſenſe all error, being 
the great cauſe of them, ſo many errors are for In- 
dependency, that is the love of errors cauſes many 
to become Independents — - (48) One re. (48) Ib. p. 157. 
markable e in theſe books, muſt not | 
without obſervation : and » is, _ - early as the (49 . 
r 1646, the Independents had formed deſi ee 34g, 115. ING 
in the life of Km Charles 1. and reſolved —— 


a | 72, 183, 184, 
cauſe him to be beheaded (49)..—— Finally, we learn 195, 237. 
| | from 
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1836 EDWARDS. EG ERTO N. 
1647, 4to. VII. Of the particular Viſibility of the Church.“ VIII. A Treatife of 
the Civil Power in Eccleſiaſticals, and of Suſpenſion from the Lord's Supper.“ Lond. 


(b) Wood, ubi 1642, 1644 (5). He promiſed ſeveral other pieces [7], but it doth not appear he pub- 
om liſhed them. The time and place of his death are to us unknown, © * ' © 


from thence, that at firſt © the Independents would 

(50) Ib. p. 121, * 'preach freely, aſking nothing (50).“ But they have 

ſince altered their minds; and maintain, as firmly as 

(51) See Gangrz- the Miniſters of the eſtabliſhed Church, that they who 
na, P. iii. p.244, preach the Goſpel muſt live of the Goſpel. 

249. [H] He promiſed ſeveral other pieces.) Particu- 

5 larly, 1. A Fourth Part of his Gangræna (5 1). 2. An 

(52) Jangræna, Hiſtorical Narration of all the proceedings and ways 

F. „of the Engliſh Sectaries (52). 3. Catalogue of the 

(53) b. iii, p. Judgments of God upon the Sectaries within theſe four 


96, 97. years laſt paſt (53). 4. Many Tractates againſt the 


Errors of the Times (54). 5. He promiſed, to be like (54) 16g, p., 
that tree ſpoken of in the Revelation, to yield fruit p. 16. 2 
every month; 1. e. to be often ſetting forth one 

Tractate or other (55). But he was not as as (55) Part, i, 
his word. As for his character: he profeſſes _— 
himſelf a plain, open-hearted man, who hated (56) Ibid, ; 
tricks, reſerves and deſigns (56) : zealous for the body of gy 
Aſſembly of Divines, the Directory, the uſe of the book, p. 41. 
Lord's Prayer, ſinging of Pſalms, &c (57). and fo ear- | 
neſt for what he took to be Truth, that he was uſually (57) P. ii. p. 45 
called in Cambridge young Luther (58). C (58) Ib, p 4r, 


 EGERTON (Tromas) Lord High Chancellor of England, in the reign of King 
(a) ag Kew James I, was the ſon of Sir Richard Egerton of Ridley in Cheſhire, deſcended from the 
words, mentioned antient family of the Egertons, in that county [A]. He was born in Cheſhire, abour 
in the text of the year 1540 (a), and admitted Commoner of -Braſen-noſe-College in Oxford, about 
: 1556, in the ſeventeenth year of his age. Having continued there three years, and laid 
(2) Wool's Ath. a good foundation of learning, he removed to Lincoln's-Inn, and applied himſelf with 
$565; ood . ſuch ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the Law; that he became a noted Counſellor (3). Being 
taken notice of by that good judge of merit, Queen Elizabeth, ſhe conſtituted him on 
the 28th of June 1581, her Sollicitor-general (c). The year following, he was elected 
Lent-Reader of Lincoln's-Inn, a place conferred on none but perſons of great learning. 
He became alſo one of the Governors of that Society, and continued ſo for twelve years 
| ſucceſſively (d). On the 2d of June, 1592, he was made Attorney - general (e), and 
e ett. 15e, Knighted ſoon after. April 10, 1594, he was appointed Maſter of the Rolls (): And, 7+) pu, 1 . 
Vol. I. p. 466. upon the death of Sir John Puckering, had the Great Scal of England delivered to him 3 
at Greenwich, May 6, 1596 (g), with the title of Lord- Keeper; being at the ſame per. Ecdlel. G. 
time ſworn of her Majeſty's Privy-Council ( [BJ]. He was permitted, notwithſtanding, V* + 5. 30. 
to hold the Maſterſhip of the Rolls till May 18, 1603, when King James I, conferred 


75 Pat, 36 Elz. jt on Edward Bruce, created afterwards Baron of Kinloſle (i). 
P+ 5 


(c) Pat, 23 Eliz. 
p. 1. 


Cd) Duꝑdale's Fa- 
ron. Tom. III 
p. 414; and 


(e) Pat. 34 Eliz. 
v. 7. 

| In 1 598, the Lor d-Keeper 2 

was in commiſſion for treating wich the Dutch, in order to leſſen our charge of the war d, ni 

660 Camden's With Spain; and, with the Lord Buckhurſt, and others, ſigned a new treaty at London, ny. 

Annals of Queen with the Embaſſadors of the States, whereby the Queen was caſed of no leſs than a hun- 


Elizabeth, under | | 3 
the year 1596; dred and twenty thouſand pounds a year (t), beſides other advantages (J). In 1600 he 83 


g was again in Commiſſion with the Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt, and the Earl of Eſſex, for Elizabeth, vi 
Ar. Collins, ubi negotiating affairs with the Senate of Denmark (m). This Earl, upon his diſgrace, was We er 5:5 
ſupra. committed to the Lord Keeper's cuſtody, who did him many good offices, and endea- a} 
(b) Collins, hie. Voured to keep him from thoſe dangerous precipices [CJ, which proved afterwards his gg 


ruin, 


Q 


[4] Was the fon of Sir Richard Egerton of Ridley 
in Cheſhire, deſcended from the antient family of the 
Egertons in that county.) Sir William Dugdale (1), 
and Mr Wood (2), ſay, he was a natura! ſon of Sir 
Richard Egerton. And Robert Stephens, Eſq; that he 
was deſcended, though in an oblique line, from an an- 
(2) Ath. Oxon. tient family in Cheſhire (3). But Dr Fuller (4), Ar- 
edit. 1721, Vol. thur Collins, Eſq; (5), and others, do not mention his 
I. col. 417. being illegitimate. The latter informs us, That his 
mother was Alice, daughter of — Spark, of Bicker- 
ton in Cheſhire. The famous and knightly fami- 
ly of the Egertons took their ſurname from Egerton, in 


[B] He had the great Seal of England delivered to 
him —— with the title of Lord-Keeper.) And came 
into that place — magna expectatione, & integritatis 
opinione, i e. with a great expe dation, and opinion of 
integrity (7) : which he fully anſwered. | (7) Camd. Anni. 

[C] Who did him many good offices, and endeavoured cam * . 
to keep him from thoſe dangerous precipices, which proved 9 
afterwards his ruin] For that purpoſe he writ a 
letter to him, wherein, among other things, he tells 
him. — —* I will not preſume to adviſe you; 
but ſhoot my bolt, and tell you what I think. The 
© beginning, and long continuance, of this ſo unſea- 


(1) Baronage, 
Tom. III. P · 
414. 


( 3 Letters and 


Remains of the 


2 " this county, the place of their habitation: and derive * ſonable diſcontentment, you have ſeen and proved, 

1734, 4to, In- their deſcent from Philip, a younger ſon of David of by which you aim at the end: if you ſtill hold this 

trod. p. 7» Malpas (6). From him, in lineal deſcent, was Sir John *© courſe, which hitherto you find to be worſe and 
Egerton of Egerton, Knt. who fighting valiantly for worſe, (and the longer you go, the further you go 

(4) Worthies of the Houſe of Lancaſter, under the Lord Audley, Gene- * out of the way) there is little hope or likelihood the 

Engl. inCheſhire, ral for King Henry VI, was ſlain at the battle of Blore- end will be better. You are not yet gone ſo far, 

* heath in Staffordſhire, Sept. 23, 1459. He was ſuc- but that you may well return: the return is ſafe, but 

3 ceeded by Philip his eldeſt ſon, who had iſſue John * the progreſs is dangerous and deſperate in this courſe 

) Peerage of Egerton of Egerton, Eſq; and Sir RALPH EGER- you hold. If you have any enemies, you do that for 

Engl. Vol. TON of RIDLEY in Cheſhire, Knt. This Sir * them, which they could never do for themſelves. — 

466. 735 Ralph was one of the Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber This being your preſent ſtate and condition, what is 

to King Henry VIII, and knighted by him for his * to be done? What is the remedy, my good Lord ? 

(6) Camd.Britan, Yalour and conduct at the fieges of Terouenne and I lack judgment and wiſdom to adviſe you, but I 
in Cheſhire, edit, Tournay, and the battle of Spurs. Alſo, in confide- * will never want an honeſt true heart to wiſh you well; 

1722, Vol. I, ration of his good ſervices, he was appointed Standard- nor, being warranted by a good conſcience, will fear 

col. 667. Bearer of England for life, with a falary of 100 J. per to ſpeak that I think. I have begun plainly, be not 

| annum. Dying about the year 1528, he was ſucceeded * offended if I proceed fo. The medicine and 

by his ſon and heir Richard, who was of age in the * remedy, is, not to contend and ſtrive, but humbly 

year 1531, and afterwards knighted ; father of the to yield and ſubmit. Have you given cauſe, and yet 

Lord Chancellor Egerton, whom we are treating of in take a ſcandal unto you? then all you can be is too 

6 


this article. 


little to make ſatisfaction. Is cauſe of ſcandal given . 


* unt 
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e Camden, 88 ruin (v). When he was in actual rebellion, the Lord- Keeper, and others of the Nobi- 


r 6, the lity, were ſent to him, in order to perſuade him to return to his duty, wherein they ex- 
0 1801. poſed themſelves ro much danger (o) [DI. After that Earl's execution, the Lord- 


Keeper was in a ſpecial commiſſion for compounding with his accomplices: And in an- 
other, in 1602, for putting the Laws in execution againſt Jeſuits, and ſeminary Prieſts (p). 
Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, her ſucceſſor King James I. ſignified to the Privy- 
Council, April 5, 1603, by his ſign manual, That it was his will and pleaſure, Sir Tho- 
mas Egerton ſhould exerciſe the office of Lord- Keeper, till further orders. And he wait- 
ing upon his Majeſty at Broxbourn in Hertfordſhire, reſigned the Great Seal to the 
King, who delivered it again to him, ordering him to make uſe of it as he had done be- 
fore. On the 19th of July following (q), King James cauſed the Great Seal to be broke, 
and put a new one into the hands of the Lord-Keeper Egerton, with a paper of his own 
figning, whereby he created him Baron of Elleſmere, for his good and faithful ſervices, * 1 
not only in the adminiſtration of juſtice, but alſo in Council, both to the late Queen and 
himſelf : the Patent for which he cauſed to be diſpatched the 2 1ſt of the fame month. () Weed, Ak. 
And on the 24th, conſtituted him Lord High Chancellor of England (r). In 1609, ; Ve 


he Fafii, Vol. I. 
was commiſſioned to compound with all thoſe, who holding lands by Knight's ſervice, &c. © *55: 


a na. 
Yee allo Stowe 3 
Annales, edit. 
1631, P. 789 · 


) Collins, as 
25 p · 479» 


hy 
R. Brooke 


bis, it was the 


Ith. : 
ok of Kings, 


Princes) Cos fol, 
Lond, 1622, P. 
359+ 


ee 


ventiones, Oc. 


dolhe by T. were to pay the aid for making the King's eldeſt ſon (Prince Henry) a Knight (6). On ee 
P Vol. . 6 h . f | & d Ch |] f U . fi (=) o One, 
hw, the third of November, 1610, he was unanimouſly electe ancellor of the Univerſity uv: ſupra. 

Ar. Collins, ubi 


of Oxford, and inſtalled the 1oth of the ſame month at London; in the room of Rich. 

Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury (7). In 1612, he was one of the Lords who ſigned or Myterics of 

the articles of marriage between the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of King James, and _ 

the Elector Palatine (u). His health declined ſome time before his deceaſe ; particularly 2), 1 
in the year 1615, when ſtrong application was made by Sir Francis Bacon for his office of 


FR (w) See Cabalay 


The Works of 
Francis Lord Ba- 


High- Chancellor () [EZ]. 


duty and care to himſelf ; and when it is evident, 
that great good may enſue of it to your friends, your- 


Chief 


they were come into the inner apartments, the Earl of 


And to add to his affliftion, that arrogant perſon, the Lord con, Vol. Iv. 


unto you; yet policy, duty, and religion, enforce going into the houſe, the Lords followed him as to a 
* « you to ſue, yield, and ſubmit to our Sovereign; be- private conference, fearing the multitude, which cried 
© tween whom and you there can be no equal propor- out, Kill them, ſhop them up, keep them for 
pt tion of duty, where God requires it as a principal * pledges, caſt the great ſeal out at window.” When 
G& 6 
n o 
* 


Annal. | 


Anl. 


(3) Cabala, Pe 
234, 235, 


(9) Ib. p. 235. 


ſelf, your country, and your Sovereign, and extreme 
harm by the contrary. There can be no diſhonour 
to yield; but in denying, diſhonour and impiety (8). 
—— [In another letter, he tells him, ——* By way of 
* caution, take this from me; There are ſharp eyes 
© upon you, your actions, publick and private, are ob- 
© ſerved : It behooveth you, therefore, to carry your- 
« ſelf with all integrity and ſincerity, both of hands 
© and heart, leſt you overthrow your own fortunes, 
and diſcredit your friends that are tender and careful 
* of your reputation and 2 (9). 

[] Wherein they expoſed themſelves to much danger. 
The Queen hearing of the Earl of Eſſex's deſperate de- 
ſigns, ſent the Lord-Keeper, the Earl of Worceſter, 


Sir William Knolles, Comptroller of the Houſhold, 


and uncle to the Earl of Eſſex, and Lord Chief Juſtice 
Popham, to know the cauſe of their tumultuous meet- 
ing. The gates being ſhut, they were, after ſome 
ſtay, let in by the wicket, but all their ſervants kept 
out, except the Purſe-bearer with the Seal. The 


court-yard was full of company, and the Earl of Eſſex 


in the midſt of them; to whom the Lord- Keeper ad- 
dreſſing himſelf, ſaid, That he was ſent, with the 
other Gentlemen, from the Queen, to know the 


* cauſe of their aſſembling; and, if they had ſuffered 


any grievances, he promiſed them a fair and equita- 
© ble redreſs.” To that the Earl of Eſſex an{wered in 
a louder tone than ordinary, That his life was ſought ; 
that he was in danger of being murthered in his bed; 
and had been perfidiouſly dealt withal ; that letters 
© had been counterfeited under his hand and ſeal, &c.” 
Chief Juſtice Popham anſwered, ©* If any ſuch matter 
were attempted or intended, it were fit for him to 
declare it, and to be aſſured of their faithful relation; 
* and he ſhould not fail of her Majeſty's princely in- 
* differency and juſtice.” The Earl of Southampton 
complained, of the aſſault upon him by the Lord 
Gray: to which Popham replied, * That juſtice had 
* been done, and the party in priſon.” Then the 
Lord-Keeper preſſed the Earl of Eſſex, © to impart his 
* grievances, if not openly, yet privately, and pro- 
* miſed fatisfation.” Upon which the multitude in- 
terrupted him, crying out, © Away, my Lord, they 
* abuſe you, they deftroy you, they undo you, you 
* loſe time.” The Lord-Keeper putting on his hac, 
* commanded them all upon their 1 to lay 
* down their weapons, and depart. hereupon the 
Earl of Eſſex, and all the reft, put on their caps; and 
VOL. III. No. 154. 


Eſſex ordered the doors to be bolted upon them, bid- 
ding them, * Have patience whilſt he ſhould go and 
* take order with the Mayor and Sheriffs for the city, 
* and that he would be with them again within an 
hour.“ And ſo he left them in the cuſtody of Sir 
John Davis, Francis Treſham, and Owen Saliſbury, 
who guarded them with muſkets, primed, and cockt. 
But the Earl of Eſſex meeting with great oppoſition in 


London, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, one of his accom- 


plices, perſuaded him to ſend him to his houſe, to diſ- 
charge the Lord-Keeper, &c. and with them to in- 
tercede with the Queen for his pardon. The Earl con- 
ſented that the Lord Chief Juſtice Popham ſhould be 
releaſed, and none elſe ; but he refuſing to accept of 


his liberty, except the Lord-Keeper might enjoy the 


ſame, Gorges diſcharged them all: at which the Earl 
was extremely angry (10). 
LE] Strong application was made by Sir Francis Ba- 
con for his office of Higb. Chancellor] As appears by 
the following extracts of ſome of his letters. One 
dated Feb. 12, 1615, begins thus. It may pleaſe 
* your moſt excellent Majeſty, Your worthy Chancel- 
* lor, I fear, goeth his laſt day. God hath hitherto 
* uſed to weed out ſuch ſervants as grew not fit for 
your Majeſty, but now he hath gathered to him- 
* ſelf a true ſage, or /a/via, out of your garden; but 
his Majefties ſervice mud not be mortal.” Then 
he moves for his place; and uſes the following argu- 
ments, amongſt others, —Becauſe his father (Sir Nic. 
Bacon) had it: That great inconveniencies would fol- 
low, if it was conferred either on Sir Edward Coke, 
Henr. Hobert, Eſq; Chief Juſtice of the Common - Pleas, 
or Geo. Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
likewiſe offers this to his Majeſty's conſideration, That 
the place of Attorney-General, which he ſhould reſign, 
was honeſtly worth fix thouſand pounds a year ; and 
his place of the Star-chamber was worth fifteen hun- 
dred pounds per annum. In another Letter, dated 
Feb. 15, he acquainted the King with the Chancellor's 
recovery. But, ſays he, * whoever thinketh his 
* diſeaſe is but melancholy, he maketh no true judg- 
© ment of it; for it is plainly a formed and deep 
cough, with a pectoral ſurcharge ; ſo that, at times, 
he dath almoſt animam agere [i. e. expire, in a fit 
* of coughing.” Tn a letter to Sir George 
Villiers, of Feb. 21. 1615, he deſires, by his intereſt, 
to be ſworn a Privy-Counſellor, becauſe the Lord 
Chancellor's health was growing with the days, and 
his reſignation an urcertainty. Adding, that the Lord 
20 Z Chancellor 
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(to) Camden's 
Annals as above, 
und:r the year 
1601. 

The Life and 
Desth of james 
the Sixth, King 
of Scotland, by 
Will. Sanderſon, 
Eſq; Lond. 1656, 
fol. p. 239, 240. 
Ar. Collins, ubi 
ſupra, p · 469. 
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Chief Juſtice Sir Edward Coke, ſued him, about the fame time, in a præmunire [ZE]. 


* 
» : _ : 
SF. - + : 


(*) 1b.p.3r, Sc. which gave him a great deal of uneaſineſs (x). However, recovering from his indiſpoſi- 


(y) A. Collins, 
ubi ſupra. 


(=) See Truth 
ought to Light, 


Se. or Hiſtori- the fatigues of his laborious employment, 


cal Narration of 


the firſt XIV, 
years of King 
James, Lond. 


1651, 4c, p. 63. 


(a) Cabala, p. 
235, 236. 


(11) See Lord 
Bacon's Works, 
Vol. IV ; and 
Cabala, p · 28, 


29, 30. 


about in Chancery. 


tion, he was, on the 12th of May, 1616, conſtituted Lord Hi 
of Robert Earl of Somerſet, and Frances his wife (5). 
refuſe to affix the Great Seal to the pardon granted them afterwards by King James I (2)... 


gh Steward, for the trial 
And he was ſo honeſt, as to 


p. 26; nd Jr, 


at ogue, 
by R. Rad 


But his infirmities returning more violently upon him, and finding himſelf unable to bear a8 above, 855 


from his office (a) [G]. 


ö he earneſtly intreated the King to be diſcharged 
His Majeſty parted with an old and faithful ſervant with all 
imaginable tenderneſs; and, as a mark of his favour, advanced him to the di 


ignity of 


- Viſcount Brackley, on the 7th of November, 1616 (5). He alſo let him keep the Seal 


(c ) Aulicus 6 
2 or An. 


and Character 
King James, 8. 


till the beginning of Hilary- term following, when he ſent Secretary Winwood for it [H], 2 De Good 
with this meſſage, * That himſelf would be his under-keeper, and not diſpoſe of it, Land. 165, 
« whilſt he lived to bear the title of Chancellor.” Which was accordingly done (c). On fn" 


the 24th of January 1616-17, he voluntary reſigned the office of Chancellor of the Uni- (4) Wore 
verſity of Oxford, wherein he was ſucceeded by William Earl of Penbroke (4). 


Chancellor told him the day before, © If the King 
* would afk his opinion, touching the perſon he would 
recommend to ſucceed him, upon death, or diſabi- 
* lity, he would name him for the fitteſt man: and 
aſks Villiers's advice, whether uſe may not be made of 
that offer (11). 

[FI] Sir Edward Coke ſued him, about the ſame time, 
in a premunire ] He did not act as principal in that 
affair, but was at the bottom of it. 
this; Sir Edward had heard and determined a cauſe at 
common law; but there was ſome jugling in the mat- 
ter. For the witneſs that knew, and ſhould have re- 
lated the truth, was prevailed upon to be abſent, if 


any man would undertake to excuſe his non-appear- 


The caſe was 


ance : a pragmatical fellow of the party undertook it; 
went with the witneſs to a tavern, called for a gallon- 


pot full of ſack, bid him drink; and ſo leaving him, 
went into the Court. This witneſs is called for, as 
the prop of the cauſe ; the undertaker anſwers upon 
oath, * He left him in ſuch a condition, that if he 


continues in it but a quarter of an hour, he is a dead 


man.“ This evidencing the man's incapacity to 
come, deaded the matter ſo, that it loſt the cauſe. 
The Plaintiffs that had the injury, bring the buſineſs 
The Defendants, Richard Glan- 
ville, and William Allen, having had judgment at 
common law, refuſe to obey the orders of that Court; 
whereupon the Lord Chancellor, for contempt of the 
Court, commits them to priſon. They prefer two 
Indictments againſt his Lordſhip, in the Star-chamber, 
the laſt day of Hilary-term ; the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke joins with them, and foments the difference, 
threatning the Lord Chancellor with a præmunire, up- 
on Statutes 27 Edw. III. and 4 Hen. IV.— In Eaſter- 


term 1616, the Lord Chancellor being recovered from 


his indiſpoſition, purſued the affair ; and it being 
brought to a hearing before King James I. who had 


_ conſulted beforehand the moſt eminent Lawyers, he gave 


(12) Life of King 
James I, by Ar. 
Wilſon, as a- 
bove, under the 
year 1616, 

Ar. Collins, as 


above, p. 473» 


(13) See his Let- 
ters in Vol. IV, 
of his Works; 
and Cabala, p · 


31 32• 
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judgment, That the Statutes of 27 Edw. III. cap. 1, 
and 4 Henr. IV. cap. 23, did not extend to the 
Court of Chancery; for the firſt was ordained 
againſt thoſe that ſued to Rome, and the latter was 
defigned to ſettle poſſeſſions againſt diſturbances, and 
not to take away remedy in equity (12). Sir Francis 
Bacon, afterwards Lord Verulam, obſerves upon this 
occaſion —(13).— That the laſt day of the Terme 
(and, that which all men did condemn, the ſuppoſed 
* laſt day of my Lord Chancellor's life) theſe two In- 
* ditments were preferred. But this I will ſay, 
if they were ſet on that preferred them, they were 
the worſt workmen that ever were that ſet them on ; 
for there could noc have been choſen two ſuch 
cauſes, to the honour and advantage of the Chan- 
cery, for the juſtneſs of the decrees, and the fowl- 
neſs and ſcandall, both of fact, and perſon, in thoſe 
that impeached the decrees. The Grand-jury, con- 
ſiſting (as it ſeemeth) of very ſubſtantiall and intel- 
ligent perſons, would not finde the bills, notwith- 
ſtanding they were much clamoured by the parties, 
and twice ſent back by the Court ; and, in conclu- 
fion, reſolutely ſeventeen out of nineteen found an 
Ignoramus. A little after, he calls * this a 
great and publique affront, not only to the reverend 
and well deferving perſon of the Chancellor, (and 
at a time when he was thought to lye a dying, 
which was barbarous) but to the high Court of 


ſire, Cupio diffolvi, & eſſe cum Chriſto. 


His 
Lordſhip's 


Chancery; This foul affair greatly ſerved to 
haſten Sir Edward Coke's diſgrace. | 
[G] He earneſtly intreated the King to be diſcharged 
from his office. ] And writ this letter to his Majeſty 
for that purpoſe. * Moſt gracious Sovereign, I find 
* through my great "Be, accompanied with griefs and 
infirmities, my ſenſe and conceipt is become dull 
and heavy, my memory decayed, my judgment 
weak, my hearing imperfect, my voice and ſpeech 


culties of my mind and body great debility. Where- 
fore, conſcientia imbecillitatis, [conſcious as I am of 
my weakneſs} my humble ſuit to your moſt ſacred 
Majeſty, is, to be diſcharged of this great place, 
wherein I have long ſerved; and to have ſome 
comfortable teftimony under your royal hand, that 
[ leave it at this humble ſuit, with your gracious 
favour : ſo ſhall I, with comfort, number and ſpend 


prayers to Almighty God, to preſerve your Majeſty, 
and all yours, in all heavenly and earthly felicity 
and happineſs. 'This ſuit I intended ſome years 
paſt, () ex diamine rationis & conſcientiæ; love 
and fear ſtayed it: now neceſſity conſtrains me to 
it; I am utterly unable to ſuſtain the burthen of 
this great ſervice ; for I am come to St Paul's de- 


In 
another letter he expreſſeth an earneſt deſire to ſerve 


7 Fifi, 
as above, Vol. l. 
col. 201. 


failing and faltering, and in all the powers and fa- 


the few days I have to live, in meditation, and 


(1) From the di- 
tates of reaſon ani 
conſcience, 


« ftill : but, (faith he) when I remember St Paul's 


rule, Let him that hath an office wait on his office ; 
and do conſider, withall, my great age, and many 


© infirmities, I am dejected, and do utterly faint : for 


© I ſee and feel ſenſibly, that I am not able to per- 
form thoſe duties as I ought, and the place requires ; 
and thereupon I do ſeriouſly examine myſelf, what 
excuſe or anſwer I ſhall make to the King of Kings, 
and Judge of all Judges, when he ſhall call me to 
accompt ; and then my conſcience ſhall accuſe me, 
that I have preſumed ſo long to undergo and wield 
* ſo mighty and great a charge and burthen. ——— 
He concludes thus, 


6 


your ſacred Majeſty, graciouſly to regard the great 
age, infirmity, and impotency of your moſt devoted, 
obedient, loyal, and faithful ſervant ; let me not be 
nere; but, with your princely favour, give me leave 
to retire myſelf from the carefull ſervice of this great 
office, and from the troubles of this world, and to 
ſpend the ſmall remnant of my life in meditation 
and prayer (14).? x 

[H] He alſo let him keep the Seal till the beginning 


of Hilary-term following, when he ſent Secretary Win- 


wood for it.) This we are aſſured of by Mr W. San- 
derſon, the publiſher of Aulicus Coguinariz ; by way 


of reply to Sir Ant. Weldon; who, in his Court and 


Charafer of King James (15), ſays, that the Lord 


Chancellor was removed by Villiers's means, for not 


giving way to his exorbitant defires : and, 
that to deſpight him the more, and to vex his very 
* ſoule, in the laſt agony he ſent Bacon, his defired 
* ſucceſſor, (one he hated) for the ſeales, which the 
old man's ſpirit could not brook, but ſent them by 
© his own ſervant to the King, and ſhortly after yeelded 
his ſoul to his Maker.” The Great Seal was deli- 
vered to Sir Francis Bacon, March 7, 1616-7 (16). 


* ſo, I moſt humbly beſeech 


as Domitius after was, Maluit deficere quam defi- 


(*) He choſe ra- 
ther to faint than 
to quit. 


(14) Cabal, 9. 
235, 236. 


(15) Page 125, 
edit. Lond. 16 50, 
IZ M0. 


(16) Chron. Jo- 
ridicialia, p. 185, 


[1] 4rd 


nant 


oſe ra⸗ 
t than 


a, p. 


125, 
. 16 50, 
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(15) Ar. Collins, 29 April 1727. died in February 1747 8. 6. Francis, tions fit to be printed, concerning (1). The Prero- 
uti ſupra, p. 476 a minor, is the preſent Duke of Bridgewater, (17). gative Royal. (2). Privileges of Parliament. (3). Pro- (18) Wood's Ath, 
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E GHR RTT ON. ELSYN GE. 1835 
Letdſhip's illneſs increaſing, the Ning ſent the Earl of Buckingham, and Sir Francis  _ 
Bacon, to fignify to him, that he intended to give him the title of an Earl, and an an- (0 Camden - 
nual penſion 3 but being at that time ſeventy-ſeven years of age, he did not live to enjoy —— — 3 

either (e). For he died, at York-houſe in the Strand, March 15, 1616-17, in a tus, ad ann, 16176 
old age, and full of virtuous fame, and was buried privately at Dodleſton in Cheſhire (Ff). 

He was a perſon of a moſt venerable gravity, both in his countenance and behaviour, —— 4 

having been ſeldom ſeen to ſmile (g); ſo that many went to the Chancery, on purpoſe pra; and | 

only to fee his venerable garb; and happy they who had no other bufineſs there, as Kg -t. of 

Dr Fuller well obſerves (5). As to his inward abilities; he had a quick wit and appre- Ar. Wille, Els 

benſion, profound judgment, and ready utterance (i). He was a prudent man, a good 5. 97. 

Lawyer, juſt and honeſt, fo that none of the Bench in his time went beyond him : and 

after his death, all of the long robe lamented his loſs ((). He was attended by ſervants (6) P-siale, abt 

of moſt able parts, and was the firſt Chancellor fince the Reformation, who had a 

Chaplain, namely John Williams, after wards Lord-Keeper, and Archbiſhop of York. (5) worthies, i 

When he ſaw King James ſo profuſe to the Scots, with the grave fidelity of a Stateſman bh, > 176. 

he ſcrupled not often to tell him, That as he held it neceſſary for his Majeſty amply to, 1 

reward thoſe his countrymen, ſo he defired him carefully to preſerve his Crown- lands for FO 

his own ſupport, ſeeing he or his ſucceſſors, might meet with Parliaments, which would ( woos, Ath. 

not ſupply his occaſions, but on ſuch conditions as would not be very acceptable unto »Þifupra,col.418. 

him. It was an ordinary ſpeech in his mouth, Froſt and Fraud both end in foul (1). 

By his firſt Lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Ravenſcroft, of Bretton in the county 2 
of Flint, Eſq; he had iſſue two ſons, Sir Thomas Egerton, Knt. who died in his life. e. 177. 

time; and John, who ſucceeded him, and was created Earl of Bridgewater [1]. Alſo a 

daughter, Mary, married to Sir Francis Leigh, of Newnham-Regis, in the county of (*) P-lale, ubi 

Warwick, Knight of the Bath. He had no iſſue by his ſecond, and third Lady (m), ar. 


Ar. Collins, p. 
He writ a few things, but only one piece was publiſhed in his life-time LX J. 475, 470. 


[7] And John, who ſucceeded him, and was created in the Exechequer- chamber, touching the Poff-nati. 
Earl of Bridgewater.) The Lord Chancellor Eger- Lond. 1609. 4to. in ſixteen ſheets.* But in the 
ton's noble deſcendents, and inheritors of his honours year 1651, there was publiſhed, a little book enti- 
and eftates, to this preſent time, have been. 1. John, tuled, © Certaine Obſervations concerning the Office 
his ſecond ſon, created Earl of Bridgewater, May 27. of the Lord Chancellor. Compoſed by the Right 
1617. He died Decemb. 4. 1649. 2. John, vi * Honorable, and moſt learned, Thomas Lord Elleſ- 
died Octob. 26. 1686. 3. John, born Nov. 9. 1646, mere, late Lord Chancellor of England.“ Small oc- 
who died March 19. 1700-1. 4. Scroop, born Auguſt tavo. extracted chiefly from records. He alſo left 
11. 1681, died in January 1744-5. 5. Jon, born behind him at his death four MSS. of choice collec- 


k] He writ a few things, but only one piece was ceedings in Chancery. (4). The power of the Star- 28 above, col. 
MT: in his life-time) That piece was, Speech chamber (18). | | | C418. 


ELSYNGE (Henry) Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, in the reign of King 
Charles I, was born at Batterſey in Surrey in the year 1598; being the eldeſt fon of 3 
Henry Elſynge, Eſq; (4) [A]. After a ſuitable education in Weſtminſter-ſchool, he (-) Wood's Ath. 
was admitted, in 1621 (0), into Chriſt's-Church-College in Oxford; and took the Degree II. cl 177, 
of Bachelor of Arts, June 22, 1625 (c). But, without taking any further degrees, he 
went and travelled abroad; and ſpent, at ſeveral times, above ſeven years in foreign (5) Mr Wood fas 
countries. By which he became ſo accompliſhed a gentleman, that his company and con- ht by dhe un 
verſation was deſired by perſons of the higheſt quality and beſt judgment. He was in of taking his de- 
particular ſo highly valued by Archbiſhop Laud, that his Grace procured him the place been in Mabel 
of Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, to which he proved of infinite uſe, as well as a fin- mas term 1621. 
gular ornament (4). For he was the moſt excellent Clerk, both to take and expreſs the 
ſenſe of the Houſe, that ever fat there: and alſo ſo great a help to the Speaker, and to the ©, 1 Fat, 
Houſe, in ſtating the Queſtions, and drawing up the Orders free from exceptions, that it . 
much conduced to the diſpatch of buſineſs, and the ſervice of the Parliament (e). His (4) woos, Ath. 
diſcretion alſo and prudence was ſuch, that though the Long Parliament was by faction vi vere. 
kept in continual diſorder, yet his fair and temperate carriage made him commended ang 
eſteemed by all parties, how furious and oppoſite ſoever they were among themſelves. N. 
And therefore, for theſe his abilities and good conduct, more reverence was paid to his 1733, b. 364. 
ſtool than to the Speaker Lenthall's chair, who being obnoxious, timorous, and inte- 
reſted, was often much confuſed in collecting the ſenſe of the Houſe, and drawing the 
debates into a fair queſt ion; in which Mr Elſynge was always obſerved to he ſo ready and 
Juft, that generally the Houſe acquieſced in what he did of that nature (). At length, /) Wood, uti | 
when he ſaw that the greater part of the Houſe were impriſoned and ſecluded ; and that 
the remainder would bring the King to a trial for his life; he deſired, on the 26th of 
December 1648, to quit his place, by reaſon, as he alledged, of his bad ſtate of health : 
but moſt people underſtood his reaſon to be (and he acknowledged it to Mr Whiteleck 


and 


[4] Being the eldeft Son of Henry Elſynge Eq.) zen of London, Son of John Eiſynge of Daxworth in (1) Wood, Ath. 
Who was Clerk of the Houſe of Lords, and a — Cambridgeſhire (1). ubi ſupra, 
of great abilities. His father was Heory Elſynge Citi- 


[3] He 
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_ELSYNGE EL YOT. : 
and others of his friends) becauſe he would have no hand in the buſineſs againſt the King (g). 
After having quitted his advantageous employment, he retired to his houſe at Hounſlow 
in Middleſex ; where contracting many infirmities of body, by his ſedentarineſs, ſome 
diſtreſſes in his family, and by a deep melancholy for the ſufferings and loſs of his So- 
vereign, he departed this life, about the middle of Auguſt in the year 1654, and in the 
. fifty-ſixth of his age. He was buried in his private chapel at Hounſlow, which is the 
| „o abt burying place of his family (5). He was a man of very great parts, and ingenuous edu- 
cation; was very learned, eſpecially in the Latin, French, and Italian languages; a great 
Student, and a very juſt and honeſt man: one, in a word, of whom the great Mr Selden 


1840 
12 — 


ubi ſupra. 


account in the note [B]. 


[B] He was Author of a few good things, c.] 
Namely, 1. The ancient method and manner of 
holding Parliaments in England.“ Lond. 1663. re- 

printed ſince in 129. the third edition being in 1675. 
2 Athen, ubi Mr Wood ſuppoſes (2), that it is moſtly taken from a 
EY MS. entituled, Modus tenendi Parliamentum apud An- 
glos: Of the form and manner of holding a Parlia- 
ment in England, and all things incident thereunto, 

* digeſted and divided into ſeveral chapters and titles,” 
an. 1626, written by our Author's Father, who died 

* while his Son was in his travels.“ This curious little 
book, which ſeems to have been a collection made by 
the Author for his own uſe, is divided into eight Chap- 
ters. Ch. 1. Of ſummons. Ch. 2. Of appearance. 
Ch. 3. Of the place of meeting, and form of fitting. 
Ch. 4 Of Parliament days. Ch. 5. Of Proxies. Ch. 
6. Of the cauſe of Summons. Ch. 7. Of the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons. Ch. 8. Receivers and 
Tryers of Petitions. In Chap. 1. He ſhows, 
among other curious particulars, * who were antiently 
© fummoned to Parliament.“ And they were Archbi- 
* ſhops, and Biſhops ;* on account of their dignity 
and tenure. * All Abbots and Priors, which held 
* by an Earldom or a Barony,” by reaſon of their 
tenure. * All Earls and Barons by reaſon of their 
* inheritable Nobility and tenure, and their Peers al- 
ſo,' by reaſon of their tenure. * The Judges, and 
Barons of the Exchequer, the King's Privy Council, 
and his learned Counſel, were alſo ſummoned ; but 
had no vote, nor were ſummoned on account of their 
tenure. * The Knights of the Shires, and the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports' were alſo ſummoned : 
and, © The Citizens and Burgeſſes were. ever elected 

« and ſent to the Parliament.” Next he enquires, 


(+) Whitelock, was very fond (i). He was author of a few good things, of which we ſhall give an 


whether the ſummons were antiently by one genera! 
writ or particular writs :* and affirms, that © before 
the Conqueſt, the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
the Peers were ſummoned to Parliament by one ge- 
neral Summons; and, that the others who were 
neither Lords nor Peers had particular writs.” He 
alſo gives, the firſt writ of Summons extant upon re- 
cord, namely that of 49 Hen. iii; the titles of the 
parties ſummoned ; the form of the antient writ for 
the election of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, 
&c. In Chap. III. he examines, Whether the Lords 
* and Commons did antiently fit in one room toge- 
* ther. And, whether the Commons did antiently 
* fit at conference with the Lords.” In Chap. IV. 
he enquires, On what days the Parliament may not 
ſit: and ſhows by ſome inftances, that they for- 
merly uſed to fit on Sundays. II. Mr El- 
ſynge likewiſe wrote A Tract concerning -Proceed- 
„ ings in Parliament; never publiſhed. It was ſome 
time in manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of Sir Matth. Hale, 
who bequeathed it in his Will to Lincoln's-Inn Li- 
brary. III. Our Author left alſo behind him ſome 
Tracts and Memorials of his own writing, but fo im- 
perfect, that his executor would not publiſh them, leſt 
y ſhould prove injurious to his memory. IV. Ant. 
od aſcribes moreover to Mr Elſynge, A declara- 
tion or remonſtrance of the flate of the kingdom, 
agreed on by the Lords and Commons afſembled in 


„ a & © 


©: 


Parliament, 19 May 1642. Lond. 1642. in fix ſheets 


© 4to.” But it is too virulent to be conſiſtent with Mr 
Elſynge's character as given above. The reader may 
ſee it in Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Colle&. Vol. 4. and 
in Edw. Huſbands's Collection of Remonſtrances, &c. 
Lond. 1643. 4to. p. 195. O 


ELYOT (Sir Thou As) a Gentleman of eminent learning in the reign of King 
Henry VIII, and author of ſeveral works [A], was fon of Sir Richard Elyot, of the 
county of Suffolk ; and educated in academical learning at St Mary's Hall in Oxford [B], 


(a) Baleus, de 


where he made a conſiderable progreſs in Logick and Philoſophy (a). After ſome time 


Script. Brit. Cent. ſpent at the univerſity, he travelled into foreign countries, and, upon his return, was in- 


and Word,” Ath, troduced to the Court of King Henry, who, being a 


Oxon. Vol. J. 
col. 67. 


great patron of learned men, con- 


ferred on him the honour of knighthood, and employed him in ſeveral embaſſies, par- 
ticularly to Rome in 1532, about the affair of the divorce of Queen Catherine, and after- 


(3) Wood, ibid, WAT ds, about the year 1536, to the Emperor Charles V (5). Sir Thomas was an ex- 
cellent Grammarian, Poet, Rhetorician, Philoſopher, Phyſician, Coſmographer, and 


Hiſtorian ; and no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his candour, and the innocence and integrity of 


his 


[4] Author of ſeveral Works.) I. The Caftle of [] Educated in Academical learning at St Mary's 
Health, London, 1541, 1572, 1580, 1595, &c. in 8vo. Hall in Oxford.] The year of his admiſſion, thro” 


II. The Governor, in three books. London, 1544, 


1547, 1580, &c. in 8vo. III. Of the Education of 


Children. London, in 4to. IV. The Banquet of Sa- 
pience. London, in 8vo. V. De Rebus Memorabilibus 
Angliz : for the compleating of which he had peruſed 
many old Engliſh Monuments (*). V. 4 Defence or 
Apology for good. auomen. VI. Bibliotheca Eliote : 
Eljzot's Library, or Dictionary. London, 1541, &c. 
fol. Which work Cooper augmented, and enriched 
with thirty three thouſand words and phraſes, beſides 
a fuller account of the true ſignification of words. He 


(*) See Roger Aſ- 
cham's Toxcphi- 
las, p · 23, 


tranſlated likewiſe, from Greek into Engliſh, The 


Image of Governance, compiled of the Atts and Sen- 


tences by the Emperor Alexander Severus. London, 


1556, 1594, &c. in 8vo. And from Latin into Eng- 
liſh, 1. Sz Cyprian's Sermon of the mortality of man. 
London, 1534, in 8vo. 2. The Rule of a Chriftian 


Ov on. Vol. I. 
cl. 67. 


(1) Wood, Ath. 7, written by Picus Earl of Mirandola. London 


1534, in 8vo (1). 


the defect of the record, cannot eaſily be determined; 

unleſs it was about the year 1514 : for, four years af- 

ter, viz. in 1518, one Thomas Elyot was admitted 

ad lecturam alicujus libri facultatis Artium Logices Ari- 

ſtotelis, which is the admiſſion to the degree of bache- 

lor of arts; and in Lent the ſame year he completed 

that degree by determination in School-Street. It ap- 

pears likewiſe, that the faid Thomas Elyot was, in 

the beginning of Auguſt 1524, admitted ad lacturam 

alicujus libri inſtitutionum, that is, to the degree of 

bachelor of the Civil Law. Now if it could be made 

appear, that Sir Thomas Elyot died at about fifty 

years of age, we might certainly conclude him to be 

the ſame with Elyot bachelor of arts and of the 4 
Civil Law; otherwiſe not (2). Parker (3) makes (2) Id. ibid. 
our Author to have been bred in Jeſus College in (z) In his 2 
Cambridge. 5 2 eg. Cantabt. 


lc] Leland 
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0 Apud Jo. Le- luſtrium virarum (4). 


landi de reb. Bri- Corrumpant ullo ſæcula longa modo. 

un. — Ad Thomam Eliotam, Equitem ornatiſſimum. Talia ſed magno quæruntur dona labore, 
1 p. 1 Et poſeunt animi fertilioris opem. 

11. Forſitan expectas, Eliota diſerte, venuſtum Quum mea nil aliud poſſit præſtare Camcena, 


(4) MS. notes on been deſcended of an antient family in Oxfordſhire [A], or allied to it (a), and born about 
oy the year 1636, but not very diſtant from London *tis believed, as ſome of his neareſt re- 


Tho, Coxeter, 
Ela 


(3) lem. Alſo 


C. Gildon's 


vs and Cha- rather to court the favour of the Muſes, and cultivate the Belles Lettres, he purſued the 


rafters of the 


Engl. Dramatick 


poets, 800, p.53+ year 1664 (c); intituled The Comical Revenge: or, Love in a Tub [B]; the writing (47 Io both the 
whereof brought him acquainted, as he has himſelf informed us, with Charles, afterwards % Library 3 


e) So Mr Coxe- 
ter in his Notes 
above cited; tho” 


neither Lang- 


beine, nor any of 


his followers, 


ever ſaw that firſt 


editions 


(1) Vid. Princip. in 1588 3 and was buried in the faid city, when he nate, than I have been, in the f 


C Fit died. He wrote and tranſlated many learned books . the writing of it, was a means to make 


rum in Anglia 
Virorum, Enco- 


ea, Ce. a Jo- bretian, Grecian and Poet; ſome of them written iti me an opportunity 
i | Lax 
Fade m__ Divinity, Phyſick, Muſick, and Verſe ; among which &c. (4). Mir , 

8 ET was his 42a Henrici Odtaui, in a Greek Poem, which * though of a mixed nature; part of it 
Land, 1389, p. he preſented to Queen Elizabeth, when, in a progreſs, 
nn, 


ſhe viſited that-Univerſity, Anne 1566. But it being * bly on the ſtage ; it having been always acted with 

thought only deſigned for the uſe of her Majeſty, © general approbation (5). , SE, 
| 1 Ni- its author, it was during his life kept from the prefs, C] His Comedy entitled, She would, if h could, 
Hiforica 2 and ſo has continued ever ſince in MS. and ſub nofi- gained him no leſs applauſe.) This alſo, acted at 


ty, edit. fol, bur atticis (2). He alſo tranſlated a book written by the Duke's Theatre, and printed, as 


2736, p. 85. 


. 


1 1 — * 
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E. LTI OT. ETHERE GRE. 
his liſe (e). He was courted: and celebrated by all the learned men of his time, parti 


cularly the famous Antiquary Leland, who addreſſed a copy of Latin verſes to 
A ſimilitude of manners, and ſameneſs of ſtudies, recommended him to the 


Ci. 
. b 8 — : Y 

friendſhip of Sir Thomas More (4). He died in 1546, and was buried, the 25th of % u d. 
March, in the church of Carleton in Cambridgeſhire, of which county he had been g de 
Sheriff (e). | | | ; (e) Wood, ubi 


6g. 
44 


[C] Leland addreſſed a copy of Latin verſes to him ] Sed neque gemmarum radiantia dera mittam 
We ſhall tranſcribe them for the entertainment of the . 2 paſcunt, cztera nuda quidem 
learned reader. They are extant in his Encomia il- p.m, mihi quare ſant munera, quæ non ; 


Ut tranſmittam aliquod munus ab urbe tibi. 
Ut non exſpectes, mentis tamen intimus in me 
Promeruit candor munus at omne tuæ 
At ne quid temere mittam, vel quod ſit ineptum, 
Reſtat in officiis unica cura meis. 
Non aurum mittam, longo nam temporis uſu 
Fulgidus eſt auri deperiturus honor. 
Non in Erythræis creſcentia munera conchis; 
Margaritarum gratia fluxa, brevis. | T _ 


Præter Caſtaliis carmina miſta modis : | 
Carmina fac igitur capias hzc fronte remiſſa, 
Munera, ſed meritis inferiora tuis. 
Queis modo fi annuerint ſtabilem fata optima vitam, 
Longe auro & gemmis ſplendidiora dedi, 
Sic te perpetuo victuros ſcribere libros, 
Edere me juvet & carmina digna cedro. 


| ETHEREGE (GN), a celebrated Wit in the teigns of King Charles and King 
James II, and eminent for his poetical genius, eſpecially in Comedy. He is ſaid to have 


lations appear to have been ſettled not far from this metropolis, in the county of Mid- 
dleſex. Tis thought he had ſome education at the univerſity of Cambridge, but it ſeems 
he travelled into France, and perhaps Flanders alſo, in his younger years; and at his 
return, ſtudied, for a while, the Municipal Laws, at one of the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don (5). But the polite company he ke and his own natural talents, inclining him 


ſame ſo effectually, that the town was obliged with his firſt dramatick performance in the 


Duke of Bucks, John Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter, Sir Car. Scroop, Sir Charles Sidley, Weges tans 


[4] A ancient Family in Oxfordfvire.) Whereof, into Hebrew verſe; and moſt part, or all of Juſtin 
there was one, reſiding at Thame in that county, be- Martyr, from the original Greek; beſides ſome other 
fore the Reformation ; from whence ſprung the learned things, for the particulars whereof we ſhall at preſent 

Dr George Etherege, who was born there, about the refer to our author (3) a (J Se A. Wood 
year 1520 ; educated at Chriſt-Church-College, in [B] The Comical Revenge : or Love in @ Tub. ] in pig. & Antig- 
the Univerſity of Oxford; was King's Profeſſor of the This Comedy was afted at his Royal Highnefs the Univ. Oxon. I. i. 
Greek Tongue there, in the Reign of Queen 1 Duke of York's Theatre, then newly erected in Lin- P. 289, 2. Ani 
and ſome part of Queen Elizabeth's : but then, as he coln's-Inn-Fields ; and firſt ringed, as is obſerved M_ po 2 
had been an oppoſer of the Proteſtants, was obliged to above, in Quarto, 1664. again, in 1669, 1689, 16900 37 

refign it ; whereupan he followed his Profeſſion of Phy- and afterwards in the volume of our Author's Come- 
ſick in the City of Oxon, and inſtructed ſeveral ſcho- dies printed together. It is dedicated by him, to the 
ars, who were the ſons of ſome Roman Catholic gen- Honourable Charles Lord Buckhurſt ; to whom he 
tlemen, in the Sciences, to his old age, being alive fays, * I could not have wiſhed m 


in his younger years; as John Leland has, in his poe- to your ; the acting of it, has 
tical — remembered (1) ; being a good He - reputation ; the printing of it, has | 
to ſhew how much I honour you, + 


gbaine ſays that, 2 | 


ſerious, 
© and writ in heroic verſe, yet has ſucceeded admira- 


obſerve 


Paulus Egineta into Engliſh ; the Pfms of David above, in 1668 ; again, in 1671, &c, 
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continuance of his ſtudies to poliſh and enliven the theatrical taſte, be no leſs conſtant in 
ſuch entertainments than the moſt aſſiduous of his contemporaries. But it was aſcribed to 
his indolence, or too great an indulgence in his pleaſures, rather than any cloſe engagement 
at that time to more ſerious applications in the affairs of State, that his ingenuity was ſo 


alienated from the exerciſe of his pen; and 1 
val of above ſeven years, between that, and 
laſt dramatick production; and which, by 


written by his friend the Earl of Rocheſter which we ſhall here below cite ; wherein 
though our author is bighly complimented with all the requiſites of an accompliſhed Poet, 
he is yet condemned to loſe the Laurel for that delay [D]; his faid laſt comedy not being 
It is intituled, The Man of Mode: or, Sir Fopling Flutter. 
dedicated by him to the Ducheſs of York, who then was Mary the daughter of the Duke 

of Modena; in the ſervice of which Ducheſs our author, as he ſays in his ſaid dedication, - 
he then was ; and this play ſtil] exalted his reputation, even above what both the former 


publiſhed till 1676. 


had done; he having therein, as perhaps he 


the others before, ſhadowed forth (but ſomewhat diſguiſedly) ſome of his noted acquain- 
tance and contemporaries who were known, or thought to be ſo, by his ſaid draughts of 


the Theatre-Royal, by their Majeſties Servants, and 

printed Quarto, 1693, Kc. And tho” it has neither 

Dedication, Preface, Prologue, nor Epilogue, that 

might inform us of its ſucceſs, the reaſon whereof may 

perhaps preſently appear, yet has it had great enco- 

miums alſo beſtowed upon it. One of our comick wri- 

ters, who was his contemporary, and afterwards Poet 

Laureat, writes thus of this Play, She would, if ſbe 

* could, I think, and have the authority of ſome of 

the beſt judges for it, is the beſt Comedy that has 

been written ſince the Reformation of the ſtage. 

And even that, for the imperfe& repreſentation of 

it at firſt, received ſuch prejudice, that had it not 

been for the favour of the Court, in all probability 

© it had never got up again; and it ſuffers for it, in 

(6) See The Has“ great meaſure, to this very day (6).” Mr Phillips 
mer, a Comedy, ſays of theſe two Comedies, Love in a Tub, and She 
we 5 would, if fhe could, that for pleaſant wit and no bad 
die Temple, 47, oeconomy, they are judged not unworthy the appro- 
1671, in Pref, bation they have met with (7). Gildon agrees with 
| Langhaine, that this laſt, is a Comedy of the firſt 
(7) E. Phillips's rank; and Langbaine further wiſhes * For the publick 
3 of the . ſatisfaction, that this great maſter would oblige the 
ping ; = . P. © world with more of his performances; which would 
W. Winftanley © put a ſtop to the crude and indigeſted Plays, which, 
copies his words. for want of better, cumber the ftage (8) Theſe 
| applauſes aroſe from our Author's changing the ſtudy 
(3) 2 after old copies, and chimerical draughts from un- 
Engl. Dramatck grounded ſpeculation, which is but painting with dead 
Poets, p. 187. Colours, for thoſe, taken directly from the freſheſt 
practiſe and experience in original life. He drew his 


characters from what they called the Beau monde; from 


the manners and modes then prevailing with the gay 

and voluptuous part of the world; which has made 

them appear the more natural, tho“ we cannot ſay 

the more innocent. He has alſo ſpirited his dialogues, 

eſpecially in the courtſhip of the fair ſex, for which 

he is diſtinguiſhed by Mr Dryden and others, with a 

ſparkling gaiety which had but little appeared before 

upon the ſtage, in parts pretending to the character 

of modiſh Gallants ; and to judge of his figures ac- 

cording to the rules of true reſemblance, he will ap- 

pear a maſterly hand; but ſtrictly to examine them, 

by the rules of honour, ana and the principles 

of virtue, where none ſuch are ſeriouſly profeſſed ; as 

the main buſineſs in the Comedies of thoſe times, and 

moſt ſince, are intrigues of unlawful love, would be 

a ſeverity, that might tend to eclipſe that expoſure 

- of thoſe corruptions, which has ever been allowed as 
the greateſt benefit of Theatrical repreſentations ; ac- 

cording to the reflexions which have been made on 

the comic writings of our Author, and ſome other con- 

(9) In a Diſcourſe temporaries, by a late writer (9): tho” it is by the 
upon Comedy, ſame hand alſo owned on the other fide, that corrup- 


MS. 40, among 4; 0 oſten taught upon the under t 
the Collections of n e 33 . and = 


retence of expoſing them. To deſcri 

- vg Ea of — thoſe poiſonous things which are baneful to 
Cray's-Inn, p.13- the body, may be neceſſary and ſufficient for the 
avoidance of the ignorant ; but thoſe examples that 

iſon the morals and virtues of the mind, are ſo pa- 

ble to the vicious, that the fimple or bare deſcrip- 

tions of them often prove fatal, unleſs accompanied 
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ndeed it is manifeſt, that there was an inter- 
the appearance of his next, which was alſo his 
the way, will ſhew us when that poem was 


It is 


had alſo partly ſet himſelf ſome example in 


them, 


with ſuch powerful antidotes, as may deſtroy their 
miſchievous efficacy, or ſuch proſpects of their deſtruc- 
tive conſequences, as may terrify mankind more by 
their durable diſaſters, than tempt them by their fleet- 
ing delights; as the ſame Author has alſo obſerved 
upon this topic (10): and this part of the argument 
has been alſo more directly applyed to Sir George's 
Plays, particularly by a late reformer of the ſtage, 
who had been a comick writer himſelf ; and who, 
upon quoting a reflexion that had been made on a 
ſpeech in one of his own Comedies, as too much in- 
clining to a vein of wantonneſo, may ſeem to have 
aimed at ſome apology for it, by recriminating upon 
this play of our Author's, as what is intirely written 
in that vein ; where ſpeaking of luſcious expreſſions 
d deſcriptions that gratify a ſenſual appetite, he ſays, 
This expedient to ſupply the deficiency of wit, has 
been uſed more or leſs, by moſt of the authors who 
© have ſucceeded on the ſtage ; tho” I know but one 
* who has profeſſedly writ a play upon the baſis of 
* the defire of multiplying our ſpecies ; and that is, 
the polite Sir George Etberege; if I underſtand what 
* the lady would be at in the play called She would, 
* 7f ſhe could. Other Poets have here and there, given 
an intimation that there is this deſign, under all the 
* diſguiſes and. affeQations which a lady may put on; 
* but no author except this, has made ſure work of 
© it, and put the imaginations of the audience upon 
this one purpoſe from the beginning to the end of 
* the Comedy. It has always fared accordingly ; 
for, whether it be, that all who go to this piece, 
awould, if they could, or that, the innocents go to it, 
to gueſs only what She would, if ſhe could, the play 
© has always been well received (11). (11) See The 
[D] Condemned to loſe the Laurel for that delay.) HSPectator, Vol. 
In the ſaid famous Poem, written by the Lord Ro- No. 51. 
cheſter (), after the example of Sir John Suckling's (% Tho' it bi 
upon the like ſubject, Apollo finds ſome plauſible pre - ſince been father- 
tence of exception to the claim of every poetical can- ed, as well as ſome 
didate for the laurel crown ; therefore our Poet, by others, without 
the ſcheme or drift of it, could eſcape no leſs diſap- — of 
pointment than the reſt; yet his Lordſhip, to do him Buckingham: ger 
ample juſtice, has ſufficiently ſhewed his merits to it, The T. yal of the 
in every thing but his perſeverance to exert them; Poets, for the 
which, after having firſt of all diſcarded Mr Dryden, Bene, in ut, 
he next expreſſes thus. 222 


( 1 o Idem, 9.13. 


R «a #6 


| Boileau, among 

: The Miſcellane · 
This reverend Author was no ſooner ſet by, ous Works LP 
But Apollo had got gentle George in his eye; 8 


And frankly confeſſed, of all Men that writ, 
There's none had more Fancy, Senſe, Judgment or 

5 5 | 

But, i'th' crying fin Idleneſs, he was ſo harden'd, 


$09, 1704, p.41. 


That his long ev years ſilence was not to be par- (12) The Selten 


of the Poets, in 
Lord _—_ 
. . Works, 3 v0, 
Which plainly ſhews that the Poem in which theſe 1739. 
lines are written (12) was juſt before the publication _— 
of our Author's next Play abovementioned in the text, 220, 1716, 


and here, in the following note. P. ii, p. 96. 
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them, to many of the audience, which rendered the Play very popular [E]. it ſeems he 


IE] Which made the Play very popular. ] This Co- 
medy, called The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter, ated alſo at the Duke's Theatre, beſides the firſt 
edition, abovementioned, in 1676, had other impreſ- 
fions in 1684, &c. Our Author, in his courtly Dedi- 
cation to the ſaid Ducheſs of York has this, amon 
other very complaiſant and reſpe&ful expreſſions ; *© 1 
* hope the honour I have of belonging to you, will 
* excuſe my preſumption : 'tis the Fiſt thing I have 
produced in your ſervice, and my duty obliges me 
to what my choice durſt not elſe have aſpired. The 

g in the laſt act, was tranſlated by Sir Car 1 

ta 


om part of an Elegy written in French by Madame 
dee Le Re» Comteſſe de la Suze (13). The Prologue was alſo writ- 


1% e. 
10310 des Pieces 
Gallentes J Tom.. 


p. 42. 


ten by the ſaid Baronet; in which he has theſe Verſes. 


With modeſt fears a Muſe does firſt begin, 
Like a young wench newly entic'd to Sin: 
But, tickled once with praiſe, by her good will, 
The wanton fool would never more lye ſtill. 
"Tis an od miftreſs you'll meet here to night, 
Whoſe charms you once have look'd on with de- 
light ; 1 | 

But now of late, ſuch dirty drabs have known ye, 

A Muſe oth' better ſort's aſham'd to own ye, &c. 


And he goes on, to cenſure the ſuperfluous impor- 
tation of any foreign characters of folly, when we are 
overſtocked with ſuch varieties, as are giving conti- 
nual provocation to be expoſed at home. Therefore 
he entreats the audience, to be favourable to their 


own breed, and forbare to damn in the copy, what 


they have admired in the original. The Epilogue to 
this Play was written by Mr Dryden ; in which he 
found it proper to anticipate the audience with att 
opinion that there was no perſonal ſatire intended, 
and to prevent any thing of that kind being ſuſpected 
therein: ſo deſcribes one of the principal characters, 
that of Sir Fopling, which was moſt liable to ſuch ſuſ- 
picion, as a draught drawn only from the imagination, 
or its ideas ariſing from the collective body of Fops 
in general, and pointing, by no means, at any parti- 
cular man. To which purpoſe the former part of 
that Epilogue is thus written : | 


Moſt modern Wits, ſuch monſtrous Fools have ſhown, 
They ſeem not of Heav'n's making, but their own. 
Thoſe nauſeous Harleguint, in Farce may paſs, 

But there goes more to a ſubſtantial aſs ; 

Something of Man, muſt be expos'd to view, 

That, Gallants, they may more reſemble you : 

Sir Fopling is a Fool, ſo nicely writ, 

The Ladies would miſtake him for a Vit. 


And when he ſings, talks loud, and cocks, would 


cry, - 
I vow, methinks he's pretty company ; 
So briſk, ſo gay, ſo travell'd, ſo refin'd ! 
As he took pains to graff upon his kind. 
True Fops help Nature's work, and go to ſchool, 
To file, and finiſh God Almighty's Fool : 
Yet none Sir Fopling, him, or him can call ; 
He's Knight 'o th' Shire, and repreſents you all: 
From each he meets, he culls what e'er he can, 
Legion's his name, a People in a Max. 


And to the ſame ſenſe concludes, 


Yet every man is ſafe from what he fear'd, 
For no one Fool is hunted from the herd. 


And yet he has here ſo deſcribed his dreſs, his airs, 
and humours, however gathered only from this che- 
merical precedent, as he would have it thought, on 
the ö in, 
than diverted the ying the imaginary to 
a real perſon. And who was the original of this 
picture agreed upon at laſt to be, but Beau Hewit, 


** 


the moſt notorious Fop of that time! as we have bee 
credibly informed ; that the part of 8832 
drawn for the Author's friend the Earl of Rocheſter; 
wherein his inconſtancy, falſhood, and triumphs, in 
the conqueſt and ruin of the fair, are varniſhed over - 
with ſuch agreeable and captivating graces, of modiſh 
and polite gallantry, that they may have been no leſs 
delectable to the lighter, than diſpleaſing to the graver 
part, or thoſe whoſe bufineſs it is, to aſſume, or pro- 
feſs this character. The Poet has alſo drawn out ſome 
ſketch of himſelf in this Play, if we miſtake not, in 
the character of Medley: nay, as we alſo had it from 
the ſame intelligence, that of the late Mr John Bow- 
man, who had either acted the part of Sir Fopling, or 
ſome other in this Comedy, when it was in its earlieſt 
and higheſt repute, the very Shoemaker, in the firſt 
act, was alſo meant for a real perſon ; who, by his 
fe courſes, having been before unabie to 
make any profit of his trade, grew afterwards, upon 
this publick repreſentation of him, ſo notable, and 
drew ſuch a reſort of the beſt cuſtomers to him, as 
obliged him to ſuch cloſe application in his buſineſs, 
and made him ſo ambitious of giving ſatisfaction, that 
he thenceforth became a very thriving man, and ac- 
quired a very ſubftantial and comfortable maintenance 
for himſelf and family. The play met with extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs upon the ſtage, however different judg- 
ments have been given of it. Langbaine ſays, It is 
written with great art and judgment; and is ac- 
* knowledged by all to be as true Comedy, and the 


characters as well drawn to the life, as any play 


© that has been ated fince the Reſtauration of the | 

* Engliſh ſtage (14): with whom Gildon agrees. Tis (14) In his Ac- 
true our Author has here in this, as well as his other count of Sir G. 
Comedies before, made ſome witty alluſions, and ſi- Ethereze, as be- 
milies drawn from the Sportſman's language, or phraſes fore, 

uſed in the country diverſions of hunting and hawk- 

ing; which might not be ſo familiarly reliſhed by 

ſome of his Criticks, or meer Courtiers, Citizens, and 

Cockneys in town: and though he may not have ſo 

highly built upon any little underplots, that keep 


up the ſpirit and buſineſs of the ſcenes, till they have 


gathered to one ſuch capital plot as might at laſt 

break out into that ſurpriſing diſcloſure of events, 

which would anſwer the expectation of ſome judges ; 

whence it was objected, that he had written two, 

as one Author, (“) or as another, not over correctly, (e) In the Works 
three taking Plays without one Plot; tho? *tis by others of G. Duke of 
aſſerted, theſe three Plays are neither without Plot or Bucks, as be- 

Humour (15) : Yet * little objections, from ſome * 

of his audience, were foundation enough it ſeems, for ; 

a ſatirical pen to raiſe a little — of him upon, 8 


l nog 4 Aurea: or, The 
in that poem, where the ſaid ſatiriſt mentions our Au- Golden Medley, 


thor, among the better ſort of thoſe Poets, who were Cc. 8, 1720, 


then damned, as he acknowledges, oh! the igno- P 295» 
rant, after this manner. my ** gf 


A fourth, for writing ſuperfine, 
With words correct in every line: 
And one that does preſume to ſay, 
A Plot's too groſs for any Play. 
Comedy ſhould be clean and neat, 
As Gentlemen do talk and eat : 
So, what he writes, is bat Tranſlation, | 
From Dog and Partridge Converſation (16). (is) See The 


| Ramble, an He- 
But our Author has been handled, with d parti- roick Poem; 


cularly to this laſt Comedy, more ſeverely yet, b with ſome Ter- 


that Critick in Proſe, who, as we have above read, aud Ca, Ege. 


beſtowed ſome cenſure upon the laſt before mentioned: culations ; by A- 
but with what candour and equity, this has been fo lerander Rad- 
rigorouſly reflected on, is ſubmitted to other judges ; clife, of Gray's» 


dy ſome of whom, it has been thought that, to fift Inn, Eſq; Se, 


16862: in his 


out ſome coarſe and indelicate ſentiments or expreſ- News from Hell, 


fions from the meaneſt or loweſt characters, and men- p. 5; 


: othing that i itty ite, fro in Dryden's Miſ- 
tion nothing that is gay, witty, ar polite, from any 

others ; nothing like what Donn bel accoſted the _— 1 
widow with, 8 Fi. u, po 101. 


8 | FY 

They take of Death, who do at Heaven arrive, 

But we this Paradiſe approagh ali _—— 
we this Paradiſe approua aliys ! tay? 
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Lives, Gr. of his conſtitution with women and winez which. embarraſſed his fortune, impaired his 


Pole, as bore, health, and brought ſome ſatirical reflexions.upon him. Gildon ſays, that for marrying 


2 Fortune he was knighted (e) ; but we have it more particularly in a poem of thoſe times, 


OG) 12 2 gege- which never was printed, ut make ſome reparation of his circumſtances, he courted a 


8. . rich old widow ; but her ambition was ſuch, that ſhe would not marry him unleſs he 
cribed to G. Duke could make her a Lady; which he was forced by the purchaſe of knighthood to do (®). 


bf Bucks; this 


match is reflected This might be, as it is computed, from the chronological order in which that poem ſeems 
0. to have eueren in the volume of ſuch like poems, wherein we hace ſeen it, 
H This Poem is About the year 1683 (). We hear not of any iſſue he had by this Lady: but we have 
intiruled Te Pre- been informed that he cohabited, whether before, or after his ſaid marriage, we know 
ron. ay, not, for ſome time with Mrs Barry the Actreſs, and had a daughter by her; thatHe 
feen, in a fair ſettled five or. fix thouſand pounds upon her; but that ſhe died young (g). From 
tires, Vol. II. in {ame intelligence we have alſo learnt, that Sir George was, in his perſon, a fair, ſlender; 
the Harlcian Li- genteel man; but ſpoiled his countenance with drinking, and other habits of intempe- 
a." copies, Trance; and in his deportment, very affable and courteous, of a ſprightly and generous 
with enlarge” temperz which with his free, lively, and natural vein of writing, acquired him the ge- 


— neral character of Gentle George, and Eaſy Etberege; in reſpect to which qualities, we may 


the information ACCOMPliſhments, won him the favour of the Ducheſs aforeſaid, afterwards, when King 
of the late Mr James was crowned, his Queen ; by whoſe intereſt and recommendation he was ſent 
de eee acer Ambaſſador abroad. In a certain paſquil that was written upon him, it is intimated as if 
of bis time; who he was ſent upon ſome embaſſy to Turkey ; which, becauſe never printed that we know 
a: well a Mrs Of, we ſhall here in a note tranfcribe [G], to ſhew how free the Wits could be with his 
Oy character, who had been ſo with his own conduct. Gildon ſays, that being in particular 
(% 1a his ac-- eſteem with the late Queen, King James's conſort, he was ſent Envoy to Hamburgh (+); 
T ff 6. 3-0 6 ſeveral books evident, that he was, in that reign, a Miniſter at Ratiſbon; 
fore, p. 53, at leaſt, from the year 1686, to the time that his Majeſty left this kingdom, if not later 


more 


I fay, to gather us out a few weeds only, and over- dleton, and three other ſmall Poems, that will here- 


often find him compared with Sir Charles Sidley [F]. His ſaid courtly addreſs, and other 


look every flower, has been rom in this inſtance, after be ſomewhat further ſpoken of (19). (19) In noteſ7], 


but a partial deſcription of the Muſes garden; and [F] Often find him compared with Sir Charles Sid 
ſome of our moſt celebrated Comedies written ſince, ley.] Among other teſtimonies which might be pro- 
might ſuffer as much or more, by ſuch inequitable duced, that of his learned friend Mr John Evelyn is 
examination. The part of Dorimant ſeems not ſo ex- in theſe words, | of 
preſsly intended for the perfect fine Gentleman, as the 2 | 
refined rake or libertine ; = yr — While fathers are ſevere, and ſervants cheat, 
amorous adventures; therefore, ſtrict honour and ho- - Pill hs el ; 
neſty are not to be expected in ſucli a character; and e eee - eee e e 
the play is unjuſtly brought 2 2 upon on — 
and unallowable propoſition of its being an abſolute 3 . 
pattern 3 ee Comedy If all plays were to paſs Another Poetical Writer has theſe lines upon them ; 
the ord« moral virtue, it wou ve company | Ga, Ts 
enough in the fiery ſentence ; and under ſuch a —. 3 _ Eth #5 0 _ Ow b _— 5. 
leſs trial, it might not in ſome meaſure, be denyed, r ᷣ A TOE EE < 
But that the negligence of every thing which en- No unchaſt words, with harſh offenſive ſound, 
* gages the attention of the ſober and valuable part The tender ears of bluſhing virgins wound ; 
* of 21 2 4 2 drawn in this 8 Nor thought, which nauſeous images inſpire, 
323 enyed, that it is neceſſary to the And damp the glowing heat of ſoft deſire: 
: character of a ſing. Gentleman, that he ſhould n= But calm and eaſy the ſweet numbers move, 
that manner trample upon all order and decency. - x b 
And tho' we cannot be fo very violently prejudiced, And ev'ry verſe is influenc'd by love (21). 
as to aſſert that This awho/e celebrated Piece is a | ; 
perfect contradiction of manners, good ſenſe, [G] e fall here, in a note tranſcribe.) This 
and common honeſty ; that there is nothing in it, Paſquil upon our Author, alſo two of his Plays, and 
© but what is built upon the ruin of virtue and inno- his embaſſy to Turkey, as we have it now before us, 
© cence ;' and, That nothing but being loſt to a ſenſe conſiſts of theſe lines: 
© thereof, can make any one ſee this Comedy, with- * 
* out obſerving more frequent occaſions to move ſor- Eth'rege by Knight and Lords united club, 
row and indignation, than mirth and laughter; yet, pickled his Play, and Perſon in a Tub: 
we may partly coincide with the Critick, in the con- por Comica] Rev enge, the Lord thought fit 
cluſion of his remarks on this play; where, at the ſame To have a finole Trial of his Wit; 
time, that he allows it. to be nature, we alſo agree, FP 
it is nature (tho' not in the utmoſt, yet) in its cor- In which the Title, if well underſtood, 


1 The Spec- ruption and degeneracy (17). Theſe three Comedies Does ſhew, he wan 4 write better if be cou'd : 


—— { Op — 9 the beginning a _ Bat he and's Play have different miſhaps; 
t. 30, » Anne's rei , but 10 y, as to the time w ” , , f 
— 65 k. 399 Gere writes, having no particulars of any date, but 2 eee N _ * 

f that of the year in whi were then reprinted, _ at wn 1 
(13) The Works that there is no knowing by any thing in the book, That, like himſelf, twou'd not be count'nanc'd well: 
of Sir George whether they were ever publiſhed before, or that the Inſtead of ſenſe, he welcomes you with ſound ; 
— Author was not then alive (18); an imperfection, for For his Fee - ſimple was two hundred pound: 


his Plays and confiderate editor, common in the new 
— . want of ſome ra , a Yet let us not at this great bounty ſeoff; 
for I. Lana, impreſſions of books, often to the perplexity, obſtrue- He's the firſt, Fire-ſhip e er was well paid off. 
D.. 80, rod. tiog, and guidance of ſtudious men in their pur- . - A 
— in 1299, tion, ara the tho poetical Epiſtles of our Author, which, £14'rege to Turkey, for the want of it (22). 
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Sidley and eaſy Etherege will be great (20). (20) Mr Evelyn's 


Imitation of O. 
vid's 15th Elegy, 


(21) Mr Charlie 
Tooke, To a 
young Lady, with 
the firſt edition of 
A Collection of 
Poems, viz. 
Temple of Daath, 
&c, third edit. 
12779, 1716, P. 


(22) So, in 1 
old MS. cop)» 
found among the 
Far] of Arling 
ton's Papere, n 
1739+ 


more eſpecially it 
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appears that he was then there; in his own letters? whick lie wrote-from 
thence; ſome, to the Earl of Middleton, in verſe; to one whereof his Lordſhip engaged 


1 
* a” 

* rind BC 

La. yr * 

; 


Mr Dryden to return a poetical anſwer ; in which he invites Sir George to yrite another 


play, and to keep him in coun 


(23) dee Fan: (dr 
Letters by John 
Earl of Recheſter, 
Kc. Vol. II. 1697. 
Gilden, and printed 
for Sam. Briſcoe 5 
who, in an ad- 
vertiſement be- 
fore the ſame, 
fays, that, in the 
next Trinity- 

Term would be 
publiſhed a Third 
Volume of Fa- 
miliar Letters; 
which would con- 
fiſt entirely of 
the Lord Kecbe- 
fers, the Duke 
of Huclinglam's, 
and Sir George 
Etlerege s: but 
we learn not that 


ſuch volume was 


ever publiſhed; 
thouzh perhaps 
ſome of thoſe 
written by Sir 
Gemge might af- 
terwards be print- 


him 
Duke of Buckingham, before it ap 


untenance for his having been ſo dilatory in his laſt, reminds 
how long the comedy, or farce, of The Rehearſal had been hatching, by the 
pear'd (i); but we meet with nothing mote of our (.) Ste thee Let- 


author's writing, after his laft comedy aforeſaid, for the ftage. However, there are in 


being 
whereo 


ſome other letters of his in profe, which were written alfo from Ratiſbon ; two 
f, which he ſent to the ſaid Duke of Buckingham, when be was in his receſs; 


becauſe they are not only entertaining in themſelves, but will give us a ſtronger, and more 
exact reſemblance, both of the writer and 88 than any draught that could be made 


with the moſt vivid colours, in a more diſtant 


eſcription, may not, we perſuade our- 


ſelves, be thought tedious here to produce [H J. As for his other compoſitions, ſuch as 


ſH ] May not be thought tedious here to produce.) 


We have met with but three letters of Sir George's 


writing in Proſe, from Ratiſbon. 


One is directed to 


his friend in London, whoſe name is not mentioned, 
and dated from that city, Auguſt 23. 1688; wherein, 
he gives a ſhort account of ſome German Beauties there, 
&c. There is moreover, ſomething arch in this let- 
ter; where Sir George is ſpeaking of an indolent 
friend * whoſe miftreſs, ſays he, I ſhould pity, but 
© that I am perſuaded his prudence has made him 
* chuſe her in the Family: and a little further, he 
talks in the very ſame ſenſe of himſelf: © I have 
learned to ogle and languiſh in publick, like any 
* Walcup; and to- content myſelf in private, with 
© a piece of Houſhold-bread, as well as ſome of my 


© friends (23). 


But the other two letters, which are 


more conſiderable for their contents, being thought 
worthy of revival, and proper to illuſtrate this article, 
we ſhall here recite ; the fifſt of them is as follows: 


To GEORGE Duke of BUCKINGHAM. 


My Lord, 


Received the news of your Grace's retirement into 


* life there, with no leſs 


Yorkſhire, and leading a ſedate contemplative 


oniſhment, than I ſhould 


hear of his Chriſtian Majeſty's turning Benedi&ine 
Monk, or the Pope's wearing a long — and 


ſetting up for a flaming beau in the 


„ >... & <S --S @: © 


ed in other Col- 


lections 


eee eee 


eventy - fourth 
year of his age. We have a picture here in our 
Town-Hall, which 1 never look upon, but it makes 
me think on your Grace ; and I dare ſware you'll 
ſay, there is no diſhonour done you, when you 
hear whoſe it is: in ſhort, tis that of the famous 
CHARLES the Vth, who amidſt all the magnifi- 
cence that this fooliſh world affords, amidſt all his 
African laurels and Gallic triumphs, freely diveſted 
himſelf of the Empire of Europe, and his heredi- 


tary kingdoms, to paſs the remainder of His life in 


ſolitude and retirement. 

© Is it poſſible that your Grace, who has ſeen ten 
times more luxury than that Emperor ever knew ; 
converſed with finer women ; kept politer company ; 
poſſeſſed as much too, of the true real greatneſs of 
the world as ever he enjoyed, ſhould in an age, 
ſtill capable of pleaſure, and under a fortune, whoſe 


very ruins would make a comfortable E/:Forate here 


in Germany; is it poſſible, I ſay, that your Grace 
ſhould leave the Play at the beginning of the fourth 
Act, when all the Spectators are in pain to know 
what will become of the Hero, and what mighty 
matters he is reſerved for, that ſet out ſo advanta- 
geouſly at firſt? That a perſon of your exquiſite 
taſte, who has breathed the air of Courts even from 
your infancy, ſhould be content, in that part of your 
life which is moſt difficult to be pleaſed, and moſt 
eaſy to be diſguſted, to take up with the converſa- 
tion of country Parſons ; a ſort of people, whom to 
my knowledge, your Grace never much admired ; 


© and do penance in the nauſeous company of Law- 
vers, whom I am certain you abominate ! 


have propheſied, though 


* To raiſe our aſtoniſhment higher; who could ever 
he had a double gift of 


* 'Noftradamus his ſpirit, that the Duke of Bucting- 
* ham, who never vouchſafed his embraces to any or- 


* dinary beauty, would ever condeſcend to fi 
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have 


tage, in a ſtraw hat, flannen petticoat, ſtockings of 
as groſs a thrum as the blew-coat boys caps at the 
hoſpital, and a ſmock, the Lord defend me from 
the wicked idea of it! of as coarſe a canvas as ever 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a mackarel-boat ? who 
could have believed, till matter of fa# had con- 
firmed the belief of it; and your Grace knows that 
matter of fa& is not to be diſputed, that the moſt 
poliſhed refined epicure of his age, that had re 

himſelf in the moſt exquiſite wines of Italy, Greece, 
and Spain, would, in the laſt ſcene of his life, de- 
bauch his conſtitution in execrable York/bire ale? 


and that he, who all his life-time, had either ſeen 


Princes his play-fellows or companions, would ſub- 


mit to the nonſenſical chat, and barbarous language 


of farmers and higglers! _ . 
* This, I confeſs, ſo much ſhocks me that I cannot 


1845 


ters in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies, Ic. 


tell what to make on't; and, unleſs the news came 


to me confirmed from ſo many authentic hands, that 
I have no room left to ſuſpect the veracity of it, I 
ſhould ſtill look upon it to be apocryphal. Is your 
Grace then in earneſt, and really pleaſed with fo 
prodigious an alteration of perſons and things ? for 
my part, I believe it; for I am certain that your 
Grace can act any perſon better than that of a hy- 
pocrite. | „ 

* But I humbly beg your Grace's pardon for this fa- 
miliarity I have taken with you. Give me leave 
thereſore if you pleaſe, to tell you ſomething of 


myſelf. I preſume that an account of what paſſes 


in this buſy part of the world, will not come unac- 


ceptable to you, fince all my correſpondents from 
England aſſure me, your Grace does me the honour 
to enquire often after me, and has expreſſed ſome 
ſort of a deſire, to know how my new character fits 
upon me. 


Ten years ago, I as little thought that my ſtars 


deſigned to make a politician of me, and that it 


would come to my ſhare to debate in publick aſſem- 
blies, and regulate the affairs of Chriftendom, as the 
Grand Signior dreamed of loſing Hungary: but my 
royal Maſter having the charity to believe me maſter 
of ſome qualities, of which I never ſuf my - 
ſelf, I find that the zeal and alacrity I diſcover in 
myſelf, to ſupport a dignity which he has thought 
fit to confer upon me, has ſupply'd all other defects, 


and given me a talent, for which, till now, I juftly 


fancied myſelf uncapable. 

© I live in one of the fineſt and beſt mannered cities 
in Germany, where tis true we have not pleaſure in 
that perfection as we ſee it in London and Paris, yet 


to make us amends, we enjoy a noble ſerene air, 


that makes us hungry as hawks ; and though buſi- 
neſs, and even the worſt ſort of buſineſs, wicked 
politics, is the diſtinguiſhing commodity of the place, 
yet I will fay, that for the Germans, they manage 
it the beſt of any people in the world ; they cut 
off, and retrench, all thaſe idle preliminaries and 
uſeleſs ceremonies that clog the wheels of it every 
where elſe: and I find, that, to this day, they 


make good the obſervation that Tacitus made of 


their anceſtors ; I mean, that their affairs, let them 
be ever fo ſerious and preſſing, never put a ſtop to 
good eating and drinking, and that they debate their 


© wel 


* negotiations over their cups. 
Tis true, they carry this humour by much too 


gh and far for one of my complexion ; for which reaſon I 


0 m_ for the heireſs apparent of a thatched cot- * _ pppeuring among them, but when my Maſ- 
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© ters concerns make it neceſſary for me to come to 
their afſemblies. are indeed a free-hearted, 
open ſort of that compoſe the Diet ; with- 
© gut reſerve, affectation, and artifice ; but they are 
© ſuch unmerciful plyers of the bottle, ſo wholly given 


night's entertainment with them, as it would be to 
hear half a ſcore long-winded Preſbyterian Divines 
cant ſucceſſively one another. 
To unboſome myſelf frankly and freely to your 
Grace, I always looked upon drunkenneſs to be an 
onable crime in a young fellow, who, without 
any of theſe foreign helps, has fire enough in his 
veins to enable him to do juſtice to Cælia, whenever 
ſhe demands a tribute from. him. In a mid#le-aged 
man, I conſider the bottle only as fubſervient to the 
nobler pleaſure of love ; and he that would ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſo far infatuated by it, as to neglect 
the purſuit of a more agreeable game, I think de- 
ſerves no quarter from the ladies: in o age, in- 
deed, when it is convenient very often to forget 
and fteal from ourſelves, I am of opinion that a lit- 
tle drunkenneſs diſcreetly uſed, may as well contri- 
bute to our health of body, as tranquillity of ſoul. 
* Thus I have given your Grace a ſhort ſyſtem of 
my morals and belief in theſe affairs. But the gen- 
tlemen of this country go upon a quite different 
ſcheme of pleaſure : the beſt furniture of their par- 
lours, inſtead of innocent China, are tall overgrown 
Rummers ; and they take more care to enlarge their 
cellars, than their patrimonial eſtates. In ſhort 
drinking is the hereditary fin of this country ; and 
that Hero of a Deputy here, that can demoliſh, at 
one fitting, the reſt of his brother Envoys, is men- 


rain, for his noble exploits againſt the Turks ; and 
may claim a ſtatue, erected at the publick expence 
in any town in Germany. | 
* Judge then, my Lord, whether a perſon of my 
ſober principles, and one, that only uſes wine, as 
the wiſer ſort of Roman Catholics do images, to 
raiſe up my imagination to ſomething more exalted, 
and not to terminate my worſhip upon it, muſt not 
be reduced to very mortifying circumſtances in this 
place ; where I cannot pretend to enjoy converſa- 
tion, without practiſing that vice which directly 
ruins It. 

© And as I have juſt reaſon to complain of the men, 
for laying ſo unreaſonable a tax upon pleaſure : ſo 
J have no leſs occaſion to complain of the women, 
for wholly denying it. 

* Could a man find out the ſecret to take as long a 
leaſe for his life, as Metbhuſelab, and the reſt of the 
Antidiluvian gentlemen, who were three hundred 
years in growing up to the perfection of vigor, en- 
joy'd it the ſame number of years, and were as long 
in decaying, ſomething might be ſaid for the two 
crying fins of both ſexes here; I mean, drunken- 
neſs in the men, and reſervedneſs in the ladies. 
What would it ſignify to throw away a week's, nay, 
a month's enjoyment upon one night's debauch, if 
a man could promiſe himſelf the age of a patri- 
arch? or where would be the mighty penance in 
dancing a dozen years attendance after a coy fe- 


moſt acceſſible intervals, at laſt to enjoy her, if in- 
firmities and old age were to come ſo late upon us ? 
But ſince fate given us ſo ſhort a 2 to 
taſte pleaſure with ſatisfaction; three or four days 
ſickneſs is too t a rent · charge upon human na- 
ture, and drunkenneſs cannot pretend, out of its 
own fund, to acquit the debt. 
our gayety and vigor leave us ſo ſoon in the lurch; 
ſince feebleneſs attacks us, without giving us fair 
warning; and we no ſooner the meridian of 
life but begin to decline ; it is y worth a lover's 
while to ftay as long for compaſſing a miſtreſs, as 
Jacob did for obtaining a wife; and without this 
tedious drudgery and application, I can affure your 
Grace that an amour is not to be managed here. 
But, my Lord, I forget that while I take upon me 
* to play the moraliſt, and to enlarge fo ractorically 


* 


have been printed, they coalift, for the greateſt part, of Jitcle airy ſonnets, ſmart lam- 


up to what our ſots call good-fellowſhip, that tis 
as great a conftraint upon my nature, to fit out a. 


tioned with as much applauſe as the Duke of Lo- 


male; watching her moſt favourable moments, and 


, my Lord, ſince 


R EB G E. 


poons, 


upon the preciouſnelſs of time, I have already made 
© bold with too much of your Grace's : for which 
© teaſon, I here put a ſtop to my Diſcourſe, and will 
* endeayour, the next pacquet that goes from this 
place, to entertain your Grace with ſomething more 
* agreeable, | 


 Ratiſbon, 
Nov. 12. 1686. 


Ian, 
My Lok d, 


Your GRACE's moſt obedient Servant, 


G. ETHEREGE (24). (24) Miſcelt.. 


Here, our reader has the moſt frank and undiſguiſed, 


neous Works, 
written by G, 


natural and lively images of Sir George's ſentiments late Duke of 


upon the Duke's retirement from all the ſplendor 


luxury of life ; his own employment in his political p. 


capacity, with the habits and tempers of thoſe gentry 
of both ſexes, among whom he reſided ; and what is 
moſt directly to the purpoſe in this place, a more 
faithful and perſpicuous pourtrait of his own bumour 
and genius, than he could have been diſplay'd by, in 
all the characters that were to be drawn of him. 
Now the reader is to judge, whether there is not a 
ſcene as diverting, a ſpirit as briſk, and a reſemblance 
of himſelf as clear, in the next. 


To his Grace the Duke of BUCKIN G HAM. 


My Lord, 


Never enjoy myſelf ſo much, as when I can ſteal 

a few moments from the hurry of publick buſi- 
neſs, to write to my friends in Ae and as 
there are none there, to whom I pay a profounder 
reſpect than to your Grace, wonder not if I afford 
myſelf the ſatisfaction of converſing with you by 
way of letters, the only relief I have left to ſupport 


opportunity, + | 

* You may gueſs by my laſt, whether I don't paſs 
my time very comfortably here ; forced as I am by 
my charaQer, to ſpend the better part of my time 
in ſquabbling and deliberating with perſons of beard 


ſtendom ; which would go well enough of itſelf, if 
the Divines and Miniſters of Princes would let it 
alone : and when I come home ſpent and weary 
from the Diet, I have no Lord Dorſet's or Sir Charles 
Sidley's to ſport away the evening with; no Madam 
1 lach A. s; in ſhort, none of thoſe 
kind charming creatures London affords, in whoſe 
embraces I might make myſelf amends for ſo many 
hours murder'd in impertinent debates ; ſo that, not 
to magnify my ſufferings to your Grace, they teally 
want a E ſtock of chriſtian patience to ſupport 
them, I can pretend to be maſter of. 
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T have been long enough in this town, one would 


think, to have made acquaintance enough with per- 
ſons of both ſexes, ſo as never to be at a loſs how 
to paſs the few vacant hours I can allow myſelf: buc 
the terrible drinking that accompanies all our viſits 
hinders me from converſing with the men fo often 
as I would otherwiſe do; and the German Ladies 
are ſo intolerably reſerved and virtuous, with tears 
in my eyes I ſpeak it to your Grace, that it is neut 
to an impoſſibility to carry on an intrigue with them. 
A man has ſo many ſcruples to conquer, and ſo many 
difficulties to ſurmount, before he can promiſe him- 
ſelf the leaſt ſucceſs, that for my part I have given 
over all purſuits of this nature. Beſides, there is ſo 


town, that a man and a woman cannot be ſeen at 
Ombre or Picquet together, but tis immediately 
concluded, ſome other game has been play'd be- 
tween them ; and as this renders all manner of ac- 
ceſs to the ladies almoſt impraQicable, for fear of 
expoſing their reputation to the mercy of their il 
natured neighbours, ſo it makes an innocent piece of 
* gallantry - paſs for a criminal correſpondence. 

* So that, to deal freely with your Grace, among 
* ſo many noble and wealthy families as we have » 
this 


ee eee 


> 


your abſence at {his diſtance, as often as I can find 


and gravity, how to preſerve the ballance of Chri- 


univerſal a ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs reigns in this 


Buckingham 
and Se. Ivo, 1794, 


124, Ic, 
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poons, and fmooth panegyricks ; which we fhall only conciſely enumerate at the foot 


this town, I can only pretend to be truely acquainted 
with one: the gentleman's name was Monfieur Haf- 
* man, a frank, hearty, jolly companion; his father, 
one of the moſt eminent wine merchants of the city, 
left him a conſiderable fortune, which he improved 
by marrying a French Jeweller's daughter of Lyons. 
To give you his character in ſhort, he was a ſen- 
fible, ingenious man, and had none of his country 
vices z which I impute to his having travelled 
abroad, and ſeen Italy, France, and England. His 
lady is a moſt accompliſhed, ingenious perſon, and 
notwithftanding ſhe is come into a place, where ſo 
much formality and ſtiffneſs are practiſed, keeps up 
all the vivacity and air, and good humour of France. 
* I had been happy in my acquaintance with this 
family for ſome months; when an ill favoured acci- 
dent robbed me of the greateſt happineſs I had hi- 
therto enjoy'd in Germany, the loſs of which I can 
never ſufficiently r Monfieur Hoffman, about 
three weeks ago, going to make merry with ſome 
friends, at a village ſome three leagues from this 
place, upon the Danube ; by the unſkilfulneſs or ne- 
gligence of the watermen, the boat, wherein he 
was, unfortunately chanced to overſet, and of ſome 
twenty perſons, not one eſcaped to bring home the 
news, but a boy, who miraculouſly faved himſelf, 
by holding faſt to the rudder, and ſo by the rapi- 
dity of the current was caſt upon the other ſhore. 

I was ſenſibly afflicted at the death of my worthy 
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of knowing him. But his wife took on ſo extrava- 
gantly, that ſhe, in a ſhort time, was the only talk 
both of city and country. She refuſed to admit any 
viſits from her neareſt relations ; her chamber, her 
antichamber, and pro-antichamber were hung with 
black ; nay, the very candles, her fans, and tea-ta- 
ble wore the livery of grief: ſhe refuſed all manner 
of ſuſtenance, and was ſo averſe to the thoughts of 
living, that ſhe talked of nothing but death: in 
ſhort, you may tell your ingenious friend Monſieur 
de Saint Evremond, that Petronius his Ephefian Ma- 
tron, to whoſe ſtory he has done ſo much juſtice, in 
his noble tranſlation, was only a type of our more 
obſtinate, as well as unhappy German widow. 
About a fortnight after this cruel loſs, for I thought 
it would be labour loſt to attack her grief in its firſt 
vehemence, I thought myſelf obliged, in point of 
honour and gratitude to the memory of my deceaſed 
friend, . to make her a ſmall viſit, and condole her 
ladyſhip upon this unhappy occaſion : and though I 
had been told that ſhe had refuſed to fee ſeveral 
perſons who had gone to wait on her, with the ſame 
errand, yet I preſumed ſo much upon the friend- 
ſhip her late huſband had always expreſſed for me, 
not to mention the particular civilities I had re- 
ceived from herſelf, as to think I ſhould be admitted 
to have a ſight of her : accordingly I came to her 
houſe, ſent up my name, and word was immediately 
brought me, that if I pleaſed I might go up to her. 
When I came into the room, I fancied myſelf 
in the territories of death; every thing looked ſo 
| gloomy, ſo diſmal, and ſo melancholy. There was 
a grave Lutheran miniſter with her, who omitted 
no arguments to bring her to a more compoſed and 
more Chriſtian diſpoſition of mind. Madam, fays 
he, You don't confider that by abandoning yourſelf thus 
to deſpair, you actually rebel againſt Providence. 1 
can't help it, ſays ſhe ; Providence may e en thank it- 
« /elf, for laying ſo inſupportable a load upon me. O 
He, Madam, cries the other, this is downright im- 
* piety ; what would you ſay now, if heaven ſhould 
« puniſh it by ſome more exemplary viſitation ? That is 
* impoſſible, replies the lady fighing ; and fince it bas 
robbed me of the only delight I had in this wworld ; the 
only favour it can do me, is to level a thunderbolt 
at my head, and put an end to all my ſufferings. 
The parſon finding her in this extravagant ſtrain, 
and ſeeing no likelihood of perſuading her to come 
to a better temper, got up from his ſeat, and took 
© his leave of her. 
* It came to my turn now, to try whether I was 
not capable of comforting her; and being convinced 
by ſo late an inftance, that arguments brought from 
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friend; and fo indeed were all who had the honour 


of 
the 
religion were not lieh to work any extraordinary 
* effects upon her, I reſolved to attack ber ladyſhip 
in a more ſenſible part, and repreſent to her the 
e p= inconveniencies, not which her ſoul, but her 
* body received from this inordinate ſorrow. 
Madam, ſays I to her, next to my concern for 
* your worthy buſband"s untimely death, I am grieved 


* to ſee what an alteration the bemoaning of his loſs 


* has occaſioned in you. Theſe words, railing her cu- 
riofity to know what this alteration was, I thus con- 
tinued my diſcourſe. By endeavouring, Madam, to 
extinguiſh, or at heaft to alleviate your grief, than 
which nothing can be more prejudicial to a beauti 
woman, I intend a publick benefit ; for if the publick 
is intereſted, as moſt certainly it is, in the preſerving 
of a beautiful face, that man does the public no 
little ſervice who contributes moſt to its preſervation. 

* This odd beginning operated ſo wonderfully upon 
* her, that ſhe defired me to leave this general road 
* of compliments, and explain myſelf more particularly 
* to her. Upon this, delivering myſelf with an un- 
* uſual air of gravity, which your Grace knows 1 
* ſeldom carry about me, in the company of ladies, 
* I told her that, Grief ruins the fineſt faces, ſooner 
* than any thing whatſoever ; and that, as envy her- 
* ſelf could not deny her face to be the moſt charming 

in the univerſe, ſo if ſhe did not ſuffer herſelf to be 
comforted, ſhe muſt ſoon expect to take her farewel 
of it. I confirmed this aſſertion, by telling her of 
one of the fineſt women we ever had in England, 
who did herſelf more injury in a fortnight's time, 
by lamenting her only brother's death, than ten 
years could poſſibly have done; that I had heard 
an eminent Phyfician at Leyden ſay, That Tears, 
having abundance of ſaline particles in them, not 
only ſpoiled the complexion, but haftened wrinkles : 
* But, Madam, concluded I, 2vhby fbould I give myſelf 
© the trouble to confirm this by foreign inflances, and 
by the teſtimonies of our moſt knowing Doctors, when 
* alas! your own face ſo fully juſtifies the truth of 
« avhat I have ſaid to you. 

* Hiw! reply'd our diſconſolate widow, with a 
* ſigh, that came from the bottom of her heart; and 
© is it poſſible that my juſt concern for my dear huſ- 
* band, has wrought ſo cruel an effe# upon me in fo 
Sort a time? with that, ſhe ordered her gentlewo- 
man to bring the looking-glaſs to her, and having 
* ſurveyed herſelf a few minutes in it, ſhe told me, 
* ſhe was perfectly convinced that my notions were 
true. But, cries ſhe, what would you have us poor 
* women do in theſe caſes ; for, ſomething, continues 
© ſhe, we owe to the memory of the deceaſed, and ſome- 
* thing too, to the world, which expects at leaſt the 
* common appearances of grief from us. | 

By your leave, Madam, ſays I, all this is @ mi/ſ- 
* take, and no better ; you owe nothing to your huſ- 
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* band, fince he is dead, and knows nothing of your 


* lamentation. Befides, could you ſhed an ocean of 
tears upon his hearſe, it would not do him the leaſt 
* ſervice : much leſi do you lie under any ſuch obliga- 
tion to the world, as to ſpoil a good face only ta 
comply with its tyrannic cuſtoms. No, Madam, take 
© care to preſerve your beauty, and then let the world 
« ſay what it pleaſes; your ladyſhip may be revenged 
* upon the world whenever you ſee fit. I am reſolved, 
* anſwers ſhe, to be intirely geverned by you ; thers- 
fore tell me frankly, what ſort of a courſe you'd have 
* me fleer? why Madam, ſays I, in the fir place 
forget the defun# ; and in order to bring that about, 
* relieve nature, to which you have been ſo long a- 
* merciful, with the moſt exquifite meats, and the moſt 
* generous wines. Upon condition you'll ſup with me, 
* cries our afflicted lady, I will ſubmit to your pre- 
« ſcription. But why ſhould I trouble your Grace 
with a narration of every-patticular ? 

In ſhort, we had a noble regale that evening in 
her bedchamber ; and our good widow puſhed the 
* glaſs ſo ſtrenuouſly about, that her comforter, mean- 


ing myſelf, could hardly find the way to his coach. 


To conclude this farce, which I am afraid begins 


© now to be too tedious to your Grace, this Phenix 


© of her fex, this pattern of conjugal fidelity, two 
* mornings ago, was married to a ſmooth-chinn'd _ 
*0 
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the page [1]. All that we have met wich more than is here mentioned or referred to 


© of Count Trautmandorf's R 
a farthing in the world 1 upon 
« I aſſiſted at the ceremoriy; tho I little imagined 
the lady would take the matrimonial receipt ſo ſoon. 

© I was the eaſier perſuaded to give your Grace the 
larger account of this Tragi-comedy, not only be- 
© cauſe I wanted better matter, to entertain you with 
at this lazy conjuncture, but alſo to ſhow your 
Grace that not only Epheſus, in antient, and Eng- 


land in latter times, have afforded ſuch fantaſtical 
_ © widows, but even Germany itſelf; where, if the 


ladies have not more virtue, than thoſe of their ſex 
in other countries, yet, they pretend at leaſt a 
« greater management of the out fide of it. 

By my pacquet from England, among a heap 
of nauſeous traſh, I received the Three Dukes of Dun- 
fable, which is really ſo monſtrous and infipid that 
I am ſorry Lapland or Livonia had not the honour 
of producing it: but if I did penance in reading it, 
© I rejoyced to hear that it was ſo ſolemnly interred 
to the tune of cat-calls. The Squire of Al/atia how- 
ever, which came by the following poſt, made me 
* ſome amends for the curſed impertinence of the 


* Three Dukes ; and my witty friend Sir C....S....y's 


(25) Miſcella- 
neous Works of 


George Duke of 
Buckingham, as 


| before, p. 131, 


Se. 


Bellamira gave me that intire ſatisfaction, that 1 
* cannot read it over too often, 

They tell me my old acquaintance Mr Dryden 
has left off the theatre, and wholly applies himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the controverſies between the two 
Churches. Pray Heaven! this ſtrange alteration in 
© him portends nothing diſaſtrous to the State ; but I 
© have all along obſerved, that Poets do religion as 
little ſervice by drawing their pens for it, as the 
© Divines do Poetry, by pretending to verſification. 
But I forget how troubleſome I have been to 
© your Grace: I ſhall therefore conclude with aſſuring 
* that I am, and to the laſt moment of my life ſhall 
* be, ambitious of being, 


My Loxp, 


Your Grace's moſt obedient and 


moſt obliged ſervant, | 
Ratiſbon, Odtob. 21. . 


1689. G. ET HERE GE (25). 


So this letter is dated, in the volume here referred 
to, from whence the copy above is tranſcribed ; but 
there ſeems to be a little miſtake in it, and that the 


_ original was dated the year before; otherwiſe, it will 


appear to have been ſent by our Author, to his noble 


friend, above a year after the faid Duke was dead ; 


beſides, *tis likely he ſhould have had Sir Charles Sid- 
ley's Comedy of Bellamira ſent him ſooner than two 
years after it was publiſhed, for it was firſt printed in 
1687 ; and as Shadwell's Squire of Alſatia was firſt 
printed in 1688, 'tis moſt probable this letter was 
written the ſame year, becauſe Mr Dryden had given 


over his Popiſh controverſies, upon the Revolution, 


| (26) See Giles 


acob's Account 
of the Poets, in 
his article of Sir 
G. Etherege. 


(27) One volume 
of her Ladyſhip's 
Poems, &c. was 
publiſhed in folio 
1653: another, 

of her Letters and 
Poems, in 1676. 


and before the next year. 

I] Emmmerate at the foot of the page.] Of theſe 
his ſmaller Poems, we have met with about twenty 
that have been aſcribed to him in print, befides the 
little ſonnets that are interſperſed in his Plays; tho? in 
the moſt particular account that has been given of 
him, and his writings (26), there are not above half 
a dozen of them mentioned. One of the earlieſt per- 


| haps of theſe his leſſer Poems, may be that, To Her 


Excellency the Marchioneſs of NewcasTLE, after the 
reading of her incomparable PoE Mus: It conſiſts of 
about forty lines, and begins thus, Madam, with ſo 
much wonder wwe are firuck (27) and becauſe we have 
hitherto given but a very ſlender ſpecimen of our Au- 


thor's poetry, the concluſion of this panegyric may 


here ſerve for a further taſte of it. 


While we, your praiſe, endeav'ring to rehearſe, 
Pay that great duty in our humble ver; 

Such as may juſtly move your anger, you, 
Like Heav'n, forgive them, and accept them too. 


* 5 


egmient ; that had not 


membered among our ſonneteers. Another Song. — 


The Divided Heart. — Ab Colin that I were but ſure : 


à Dialogue, between Phillis and Strephon. — Tell me 


of 
his 
But what we canhot, your brave Hero pays, 
He builds thoſe monuments we ſtrive to raiſe ; 

Such, as to after ages ſhall make known, | 
While he records your deathleſs fame, his own : 

So when an Artif, ſome rare Beauty draws, 
Both, in our wonder ſhare, and our applauſe - 
His Skill, from Time, ſecures the glorious Dame ; 
And makes Him/e!f immortal in her Fame. | 


Another of his panegyrical Poems bears this title — 
To Mr I. N, on his tranſlations ont of the French and 
Ttalian ; beginning with, While others toil, our coun- 
try to ſupply, &c. about a page and half. His tran- 
ſhtion of Yoiture's Urania, is in four ſtanzas of alter- 
nate verſe, beginning thus — Hopeleſs I languiſb out my 
days. His ſong, To Sylvia, is in three as, Or 
quadrains ; concluding with, Who ſees her muſt love, 
and who loves her muſt die: by which it is ſtill re- 


Tell me no more you love, &c. in fixteen lines. To 
a very young lady ; beginning, Sweet bud of Beauty ; 
in fourteen lines. To 4 lady who fled the figbt o 
him. — If 1 my Celia could perſuade ; in eighteen lines. 
To a lady, aſking him, how long he could love her. — 
I is not Celia in our power ; in two ſtanzas of fix. 


near a page. The Inperfect Enjoyment. — After a pretty 
amorous diſcourſe : fifty lines. The forſaken Miſtreſs : 


gentle Strephon «why : About a page. Here are eleven 
of our Author's Poems, which are to be found in 
one volume (28). In another, entituled our Author's (28) A Collect 
Works, we find, the laſt of them reprinted ; and four of Poems, . 
beſides, that are different, viz. A ſong of two ſtanzas The Templi of 
on the inquietudes of love; beginning with, Te happy Death, fee. thir 


: edit. printed for 
Sewains whoſe Hearts are free. And another Sang of D. Broun, ©: 


_ Baſſet, in eight ſtanzas of alternate verſe. Beginning 12mo, 1716. 


— Let Equipage and Dreſs deſpair (). We have al- 
ſo, in that volume called our Author's Works, the 
two poetical letters ſent by him from Ratiſbon, as was 
before obſerved, to the Earl of Middleton; both writ- 
ten in verſe of eight feet; the former containing near 
fourſcore lines, the latter near forty ; deſcribing the 
dreſs and humours, of the ladies eſpecially, in thoſe 
parts, and how he paſſed his time among them ; 
much in that airy and amorous vein wherein his let- 
ters in Proſe are written, before recited. Thoſe five 
Poems are in the volume before mentioned (29). And 
theſe two poetical letters are to be found likewiſe in 
two other collections at leaſt; one in that, which is 
ſtiled, Familiar Letters by the Lord Rocheſter, &c. be- 
fore quoted (30), where we have alſo a poetical an- 
ſwer to the former of our Author's (31), tho? it is 
not mentioned in that collection by whom it was writ- 
ten ; but in another, the name of Mr Dryden appears 
to it (32), who in the beginning of his ſaid An/aver (31) Page 61, 
takes notice that at the time of his writing the ſame, 

about 1687, Sir George was aged fifty-one years; (32) In Dryden" 
from whence may be computed the time of his birth, 2 it, 
as it is above given. And in the conclufion of that p. -— ox 
Anſwer, Mr Dryden intimates that Sir George had 
ſome while fince begun another Play, which he incites 
him to finiſh, as what could not fall below the Re- 
hearſal ; and as he knew no George, meaning our 
Author and the Duke of Buckingham, who could 
write any thing under ten years warning ; as we have 

artly hinted already in the text above. There are 
beides that anſwer, the two ſaid poetical letters, in 

this ſame volume, and two Songs more of his, not before 

mentioned. The one beginning with theſe words 

Ceaſe anxious world, your fruitleſs pain; in three 

ſtanzas of ſix lines: and the other, with theſe — 7: 
ſome kind dream upon her, Slumber fleal ; in fifteen 

lines (33). Laſtly, there are three Poems more aſcri- (33) 1497-27 
bed to our Author, in another volume, which we | | 
have alſo before quoted. One is entituled, The Li- 

bertine : beginning, Since death, on all, lays his in- 
partial hand; conſiſting of three ſtanzas of eight lines, : 
and a chorus (34). The others, are two Satires, up- (34) __ . 
on Nell Guyn, one of King Charles's Miſtreſſes. the 1, of gucks, 
The firſt is called, Madam Nelly's complaint: begin- as before, p. 12% 
ning wich — IF Sylla's ghoft made bloody Cat line flart : 


in 


(T) Theſe two 
are alſo printed in 
Dryden's Miſcel. 
lanies, 12, 
1716, P. ii. p. 
268, 344. 


(29) The Works 
of Sir G. Ethe- 
rege, 870, 1708 
at the end of hu 
Plays, 


(30) Vol. Il, 
1697, p. 56. 


> 


yden's 
„ 25 


p 213 


The 
orks 62 


Bucks, 


” 


b. 1120. 


Works of 
65. of Bucks, 


p · 29, 34+ 


(36) In the Val. 
entit. Fairfax, 


Qu. 82. 


(47) Vol. Dyke, 
u. 41. 
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his writing in proſe, is, a ſhort piece, 
Ratiſbonne, performed by Sir Geo 
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intituled, n Account of the Rejoycing at the Diet 9 ; 
Etherege, Knight, reſiding there, from bis Majeſty 0] 
Great Britain; upon Occaſion of the Birth of the Prince of Wales. 


In a Letter from Himſelf. 


1849 


Printed in the Savoy 1688 (). How far beyond this, or the next year he lived, the (+) Printed in fo- | 
writers on our Poets who have ſpoken of him, have been, as in many other particulars of * 


his life, ſo in the time when he died, very deficient. In Gildon's ſhort and im 


perfect 


account of him, which we have been forced to conſult in want of better, tis ſaid that after 


the Revolution he went for France to his 


r, and died there, or very ſoon after his 


ho, bi 
ſheer. 


arrival in England from thence (I). But there was a report, as we have received it from aa a9 
an ingenious Gentleman, that Sir George came to an untimely death, by an unlucky ac- 


cident at Ratiſbon ; for after having treated 


ſome company with a liberal entertainment 


at his houſe there, in which having perhaps, taken his glaſs too freely, and being, through 


civility (m). Some of his ſurviving relations, 


his great complaiſance, too forward, in waiting on ſome of his gueſts at their departure, 
fluſh'd as he was, he tumbled down the ſtairs and broke his neck, fo fell a martyr to his 
having received a credible account of, from a (=) This account 


rſon who was acquainted with them, we ſhall ſuccinctly mention, in the ſhort note 


hereunto ſubjoined [X J. 


in about two leaves. The other is called The Lady 
of Pleaſure ; with its argument at the head of it, 
whereof the firſt line is, The Life of Nelly truely ſhown. 
In about three leaves and a page (35). Theſe two 
ſatires, as we remember, were printed before, with- 


out any author's name: and indeed, they ſeem to 


be written, the laſt eſpecially, in a groſſer ſtile, with 
more blunt or vulgar expreſſions in it, than was cuſto- 
mary to Sir George, beſides as it mentions the death 
of Nell Guyn, we believe it may therefore be found, 
it was written aſter that of our Author. | 
[XK] In a ſhort note hereunto ſubjoincd] Since the 
foregoing part of this article was printed off, we have 
been informed, that there are two Wills in the Prero- 
2 office, which might poſſibly have given ſome 
urther light into the family, and other particulars 
relating to our Author, could we have had a timely 
extract of them. The firſt is executed by William 
Etherege, Anno 1649 (36); the laſt, by another Wil- 
liam E 
ther the former was the father of our Author, or any 
other relation, and the latter his brother, we have 
not now time to examine. But from thoſe who have 
been converſant with ſome ſurvivers of the family, 
we have received intelligence that, our Author Sir 
George, had a brother, who lived and died at Weſt- 


minſter; had been a great courtier, yet a man of 


(1) Aubrey's An- 
ig. of Surr 
vol. IV. p. 228 


ſuch ſtrict honour, that he was eſteemed a reputation 
to the family. His picture, painted in a gown, with 


therege, in Middleſex, Anno 1690 (37): whe- 


his fine black curled hair, is in the poſſeſſion of a 
friend. He had been twice married, and by his firſt 
wife, had a ſon ; a little man, of a brave ſpirit, who 
inherited the honourable principles of his father. He 
was a Colonel in King William's wars ; was near him 
in one of the moſt dangerous battles in Flanders, I 
think it was the battle of Landen, in 1693, when his 
Majeſty was wounded, and the Colonel both loſt his 
right eye, and received ſuch a contuſion on his fide, 
as he complained of to his death. He was offered in 
Queen Anne's reign, twenty two hundred pounds for 
his commiſſion, but refuſed to live at home in peace, 
when his country was at war This Colonel Etherege 


died at Eling in Middleſex, about the third or fourth 


year of the late King George ; when his dear friend, 
the Lord Rivers, had his body opened ; and there was 
found a gathering where he had received his bruiſe, 
which looked like a ſodden turnip, and probably 
haſtened his death. He was buried in Kenſington 
church, near the altar; and there is a tombſtone 


we received from 
ahn Locker, 


qz 


over his vault, in which was alſo buried his wife, ſon, 


and ſiſter: That ſon was gracioully received at Court 
by Queen Anne, and ſoon after his father returned from 
the wars in Flanders, under the Duke of Malborough, 
ſhe gave him an Enſign's commiſſion, intending für- 
ther to promote him, in reward of his father's ſervices ; 
but he died a youth: and that ſiſter married Mr Hill 
of Feverſham in Kent; but we hear not of any male 
iſſue ſurviving, | | 


EVELYN (Jon N) a great Philoſopher, a worthy Patriot, and a learned writer 


in the XVIIth century. 


appears from ſeveral authentick vouchers, a branch of which, at the time of his birth, was 


ſettled in the county of Su 


[4] 4t a place which is Hill called Evelyn.) Our 
Author himſelf, had taken great pains to enquire into 
the origin of his family, in conſęquence of which, he 
found that they had formerly written their name Ave- 
lyn and Ivelyn, as well as Evelyn, which might be 
confirmed by a variety of inſtances ; he was likewiſe 
informed, that a branch of their family flouriſmed in 
France, and that one. of them was taken priſoner, at 
the battle of Agincourt ; but what had more of cer- 
tainty, and deſerved better to be depended upon, was 


„ though it flouriſhed originally in the county of Salop, at 
a place which is ſtill called Evelyn (a) [4]. George Evelyn, Eſq; purchaſed the eſtate 


O 


the neighbourhood, purchaſed an eftate at Wotton, 
of one Mr Owen, but who were the owners of this 
place in early times does not a (2). This 
George Evelyn had a conſiderable intereſt at Court, 
and procured from Queen Elizabeth a grant, in con- 
junction with Thomas Reeves, of the ReQtory of St 
Nicholas Coleabby in Queenhith Ward, London, 
which afterwards came by meſne conveyances to the 
family of the Hackers, and by the attainder of Colonel 
Francis Hacker, who commanded the guard when 


He was deſcended from a very antient and honourable family, as ) aticions to 


Camden's Pri- 
maaia, publiſhed 
in Engliſh by Bi- 
ſhop Gibſon, Vol. 
I. col. 649. 


(2) Camden's 
Britannia, by B.- 
ſhop Gibſon, Vol. 
I. col. 185. 


from Long Ditton into Surrey, and to beug 


were, who removed abaut the ſame time from a place 


King Charles the firſt was murdered, came again to | 
itton, the Crown (3). It was in the latter part of his life (3) Newcourt's 
from Harrow on the Hill, but that orig , they that this gentleman came to live at Wotton, which Refertorium, 
were ſeated at the town of Evelyn, in the handred however did not hinder him from planting there, as x ** 
of South Bradford, in the county of Salop ; of which appears from what our Author himſelf tells us (). 
county alſo he reports, that the Onflows likewiſe * In a word, to give an inftance of what ſtore of woods (4) Camdan's 
and timber of prodigious ſize there were growing in 3 by Bi- 
* our little county of Surrey, the neareſt of any to ſbop Gibſon, Vol. 
London, and plentifully furniſhed, both ſor profit 1. col. 136. 


| and —— with ſufficient grief and reluctaney I 
ſhire ; and, which is very remarkable, all ſettled again * fpeak it, my own grandfather had ſtanding at Wot- 
near each other in Surrey (1). © George Evelyn, Eſq; 


Gt | ton, and about that eſtate, timber that now were 
the founder of this branch of the Evelyns in Surrey, worth one hundred thouſand pounds, ſinet of what 
firſt carried the art of making gunpowder to perfection 


in England, and for the conveniency of his works in 


taken from the tradition of the family, that ws; came 


of that name, in the neighbourhood of Shrewſbury ; 
as the Hattons alſo did from a place called Cold 
Hatton, in the ſame hundred with Evelyn in Shrop- 


© was left my father, who was a preſerver of 
* wood, there has been thirty it mn worth 
VOL. III. No. 155. 
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ſons and eight daughters; he de 
his age, leaving his eſtate at \ 
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of the family at Wotton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and bad by two wives: lixterm 
parted this life May 30, 1603, in the ſeventy-third year of 
Votton to Richard Evelyn, Eſq; his youngeſt and only 


(3) Aubrey's An- ſurviving ſon by his ſecond wife (5). This Richard Evelyn, Eſq; married Eleanor, 
Va — os daughter and heireſs of John Standfield of Lewes in the county of Suſſex, Eſq; and was a 


(e) See ſome far- | ay viz, George, John, and Richard; of the ſecond of th#ſe, John, we are to 


ther particulars 
relating to him 
in the notes. 


cd) Aubrey's 
Antiq. of Surrey, 
Vol. LV. p. 117. 


(e) Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol, II. 
col. 941. 


(f) So Mr Eve- 
Iyn himſelf in- 
formed Mr Au- 
brey. 


(gz )Burnet'sHift, 
of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. p. 417. 


() Hiſt. of the 
Troubles and 
Trial of Archbi- 
ſhop Laud, Vol, 
| p · 616. 


(i) Works gf the 
Hon. Robert 


Boyle, Vol. II. 8 


p- 306. 


rſon of great worth and virtue (c) [BJ. He had by the Lady beforementioned three 


ſpeak 


in this article. He was born October 31, 1620, at his father's ſeat at Wotton (4), and 
was very carefully educated in his tender years, receiving the firſt elements of learning at 
the free -· ſchool at Lewes in Suſſex, from whence he removed in 1637 to Baliol- college in 
Oxford (e), where, as a Gentleman-Commoner, he remained for about three years, during 
which ſpace he proſecuted his ſtudies in Logick and Philoſophy, and then removed to the 


Middle-Temple, where he remained till the breakin 
repaired to Oxford, and obtained leave from King 


2 ut of the Civil War, when he 
Charles I, under his own hand, tb 


travel beyond the ſeas for his improvement (f). In the ſpring of 1644 he left England, 
in order to make the tour of Europe, which he performed very ſucceſsfully, making it his 
buſineſs to enquire carefully into the ſtate of the Sciences, and the improvements made in 
all uſeful arts, wherever he came; concerning which he made very large and valuable 
collections, the contents of which he moſt generouſly communicated to all ſuch as applied 
to him for information (g). He ſpent ſome time at Rome, and having an opportunity 
there to learn the true ſentiments of the Papiſts upon the cutting off Archbiſhop Laud's 
head, he thought himſelf obliged, in juſtice to that great Prelate's memory, to give an 
atteſtation thereof under his own hand (5) [C]. He viſited likewiſe other parts of Italy 
for the ſake of improving himſelf in Architecture, Painting, the knowledge of Antiquities, 
medals, and other branches of polite literature, and at the ſame time left nothing unexa- 
mined, that could contribute to the perfect underſtanding of Natural Philoſophy, to 
which, beyond all other ſciences, he was paſſionately addifted. We have an inſtance of 
his care and induſtry in this reſpect, preſerved by one of the greateſt and moſt intelligent 


Philoſophers of this or of any other country (i) LD]. 


of timber, fallen by the axe and the fury of the late 

hurricane and ſtorm: now no more, Wotton ſtript 

and naked and aſhamed almoſt to own its name. | 
[B] Of great worth and virtue.) Richard Evelyn, 


Eſq; mentioned in the text, had beſides his three ſons, 


| (5) Aubrey's An- 
tig of Surrey, 
Vol. IV, P · 127. 


two daughters, Elizabeth, who married Edward Da- 


rey, of Dartford in Kent, Eſq; and Jane the wife of 
William Glanville, Eſq; (5). George Evelyn, Eſq; 
elder brother to our Author, enjoyed the family eſtate 
at Wotton fifty-eight years; and dying in 1698, at 


the age of eighty-three, he left it to his brother John ; 


(6) Camden'sBri- 


he was a perſon of great worth, and generally eſteemed - 


by his neighbours as appeared from his being fre- 
quently elected Knight of the Shire for the County of 
urrey (6). In his time, there was a very extraordi- 


In 1647 Mr Evelyn came to Paris, 
V bere, 


Pope, and to maintain this, witneſſes were called to 
Sir Henry ' 


ſhew in what credit he ſtood at Rome. 
Mildmay had told the Archbiſhop in private diſcourſe, 
that he was the moſt hateful man there, that had ever far 
in the See of Canterbury fince the Reformation, but 
when he was examined as a witneſs, he affirmed that 
there were two factions at Rome, one of which did 
indeed ſpeak very ill of the Archbiſhop, but the other 
ſpoke very well of him. The Archbiſhop intimated, 
that he did not believe Sir Henry Mildmay had ever 
been at Rome. 'Mr Chaloner depoſed, that at Rome 
ſome' had a good opinion of the Archbiſhop, and 
thought him well inclined to them, for which reaſon 
they prayed for him ; Mr Anthony Mildmay ſeconded 
his brother's account, and ſaid that the Jeſuits hated 


tannia by Biſhop 
Gibſon, col. 164, 
in the edit. of 
169 5, but left out 


nary diſcovery made upon opening the family vault, 
of which there is a full account in the additions to the 
Engliſh Britannia, which there is ſo much the more 


him, but that the ſecular Prieſts loved the Archbiſhop 
very well, but this was hearſay only (8). After the (8) State Tb, 
Archbiſhop's death, this matter was much talked of, 1 I. p. 8%. 


ia the laſt edit. 
to which there is 
no date, 


(7) Ibid. Vol I, 
col, 186, 


() Theſe epi- 
thets added fince 
aur author's de- 


reaſon to credit, as thoſe additions came from our Au- 
thor himſelf. After deſcribing the ridge of hills that 


divide Surrey from Suſſex and Kent, he proceeds thus 


(7): Not far from the bottom, ſands an ancient ſeat 
of the Evelyns of Wotton, among ſeveral ſtreams 
* gliding thro' the meadows, adorned with gentle riſings 
* and woods, which as it were encompaſs it. And 
* theſe, together with the gardens, fountains, and other 
© hortulane - ornaments, have given it a place, and 
name amongſt the moſt agreeable ſeats. In open- 
ing the ground of the churchyard of Wotton, to 
* enlarge a vault belonging to this family, they met 
„ with a ſkeleton, which was nine foot and three 
inches long, as the (*) worthy and famous Mr John 
Evelyn had it atteſted, by an antient and under- 
«* ſtanding man then preſent, who accordingly mea- 
© ſured it and marked the length on a pole, with 
* other workmen who affirmed the ſame. They 
found it lying in full length between two boards of 
the coffin, and meaſured it before they had diſ- 
* compoſed the bones. But trying to take it out, it 
fell all to pieces, for which reaſon they flung it 
0 

« parately meaſured ſeveral of the more ſolid bones. 
[C] Under bis own hand.] In order to underſtand 


| this matter, it is neceſſary that the reader ſhquld 


know, that amongſt other things charged upon Arch- 
biſhop Laud, one was, that he had endeavoured to 
reconcile the, Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, and had kept a ſecret correſpondence with the 


the reſt of the rubbiſh, after they had ſe- 


and therefore, as Mr Evelyn happened to be at Rome 
when the Archbiſhop was put to death, he was de- 
ſired to give ſome account of the general ſentiments 
of people there, which he accordingly did in the fol-. 
lowing certificate (9). - . - - | 3 

I was at Rome in the company of divers of the 
＋ an Fathers, when the news of the Archbiſhop's 


ſufferings, and a copy of his ſermon, made upon the 
They read the ſermon, and 


ſcaffold, came thither. 
commented upon it, with no ſmall ſatisfaction and 
contempt, and looked upon him as one that was a 
great enemy to them, and ſtood in their way, whilſt 
one of the blackeft crimes imputed to him, was his 


being popiſhly affected. | 
e JOHN EVELYN. 


[D] Of this or of any other country.] The perſon 
mentioned in the text, is the honourable Mr Boyle, 
who ſpeaking of the effects of cold, and of the rea- 
ſons there are ta believe that they may ſubſiſt, even 
after the cold which produced them ceaſes, provided 
they are not expoſed to a degree of heat that muſt 
deſtroy them, mentions the preſerving of ſnow the 
whole year round in repoſitories, far from being 
enough to produce ſuch an effect; which therefore 
ought to be attributed to the bare keeping of the 
ſnow from being expoſed to warm air. To illuftrate 


this, that learned man tells us, he intended to have 


cited from ſome books, an account of theſe ſtore- 
houſes which he' remembered to have ſeen in 2 4 
: N 


(9) Archbiſhop 
Laud's Troubles 
and Trial, Vol.]. 


b · 616. 
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where, being reco 
made his addreſſes to his on 


E,- V. . | 
. 4. 14 : 


mmended to Sir Riahard Browne, Bart. the. King's Miniſter there, he. 
daughter Mary, whom he not long after married; and 15 
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her right became poſſeſſed of Sayes-Court near Deptford in Kent, where he reſided after 
his return to England, which was about the year 1651 (f). He had before that time 


recommended himſelf to the notice of the learned world, 


by publiſhing ſeveral treatiſes 


which were extreamly well received, and the leiſure he had in his. retreat at Sayes-Court 


after his return, put it in his. po 


| t in his. power to. add quickly to their number. Theſe were for the 
moſt part tranſlations, . either from the learned or modern languages, for he was perfectly 
verſed in both, without any upreaſonable prepoſſeſſions in favour of Antiquity, of pre- 
judice againſt it. Such kind of labours, whatever they may be thought of now when 
tranſlations are become common, were then very juſtly eſteemed, and were, without 
queſtion, highly ſerviceable, as well in propagating uſeful knowledge, as in the improve- 
ment of our ſtile, of which Mr Evelyn was a great maſter, as theſe treatiſes, if he had 
left none beſides, might ſufficiently demonſtrate EI. The fituation of publick affairs 


but miſſing of his expeQation in books, he endeavoured 
to ſupply it by enquiry. But let him tell the 
reſt of his ſtory himſelf meeting therefore the 
other day, ſays he (10), with my ingenious friend, 
Mr John Evelyn, his inquifative travels, and his in- 
ſight into the more polite kinds of knowledge, and 
particularly architecture, made me deſire and expect 
of him that account of the Italian way of making con- 
ſervatories of ſnow, that I had miſled of in ſeveral au- 
thors, and having readily obtained my defire of him, 
I ſhall not injure ſo juſtly eſteemed a ſtile as his, to 
deliver his deſcriptions in any other words than thoſe 
enſuing ones, wherein I received it from him. The 


* ſnow pits in Italy, &c. are ſunk in the moſt ſolitary very 


and cooled places, commonly at the foot of ſome 
© mountain, or elevated ground, which may beſt pro- 
tect them from the meridional and occidental ſun : 
twenty five foot wide at the orifice, and about fifty 
in depth, is eſteemed a competent proportion. And 
though this be excavated in a conical form, yet it 
© is made flat at the bottom or point. The ſides of 
the pit are ſo joiſted, that boards may be nailed 
upon them very cloſely jointed. His Majeſty's at 
© Greenwich, newly made on the fide of the caſtle 
hill, is, as I remember, ſteened with brick, and 
o 


hardly ſo wide at the mouth. About a yard from 


the bottom, is fixed a ſtrong frame, or treſſel, upon 
which lies a kind of wooden grate, the top or cover 
is double thatched with reed or ftraw, upon a copped 
frame or roof, in one of the ſides whereof, is a nar- 
row door caſe, hipped on like the top of a dormer, 
© and thatched, and ſo it is compleat.” To conſerve 


ſnow. * They lay clean ſtraw upon the grate or wat- 


* tle, ſo as to keep the ſnow from running through, 
© whilſt they beat it to a hard cake of any icy con- 
ſiſtence, which is near one foot thick, upon this 
they make a layer of ſtraw, and on that ſnow beaten 
as before; and ſo continue a bed of ſnow and a 
bed of ſtraw S. S. S. till the pit be full to the brim. 


have ſeen both, a competent thickneſs over all, and 
keep the door locked. 'This grate is contrived, that 
the ſnow melting by any accident in laying, or ex- 
traordinary ſeaſon of weather, may drain away from 
the maſs, and fink without ſtagnating upon it, which 
would accelerate the diſſolution, and therefore the 
very bottom is but ſlightly ſteened. Thoſe who are 
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than drip upon it.” This is certainly an admirable 
ſpecimen of that care with which our Author regi- 
ftred his diſcoveries, as well as the curioſity which 
prompted him to enquire into every thing worthy 
of notice, either natural or artificial, in the countries 
through which he paſſed. It is much to be regretted, 
that a work ſo entertaining and inſtructive, as the 
hiſtory of his travels would have been, appeared even 
to ſo indefatigable a perſon as he was, a taſk for him 
too laborious to undertake ; for we ſhould have then 
ſeen clearly, and in a true light, many things in refe- 
rence to Italy, which are now very indiſtinctly and 
partially repreſented; and we ſhould alſo have met 
with much new matter never touched before, and of 
which we ſhall now probably never hear at all. | 

[E] Might ſufficiently demanſtirate.) As ſeveral of 
theſe treatiſes were printed before the Author's return 
to England, and others without his name; ſo we muſt 
depend upon the general opinion of the world, and 


Finally, they lay ſtraw or reed, for I remember to | 


moſt circumſpect and curious, preſerve a tall circle 
of ſhady trees about the pit, which may rather ſhade | 


| induced 
the authority of Mr Wood for their being his; yet 
there is no great reaſon to ſuſpe& any miſtake, ſince 
the account of them was publiſhed in his life-time, 
and therefore Mr Evelyn had an opportunity of ſet- 
ting the world right, if any error had been committed 
of conſequence enough to have.merited his notice, 

I. Of Liberty and 8erwitude, 1649, 12mo. This 
was a tranſlation, and in all probability the firſt Eſſay 
of our Author's pen. ; f 

II. 4 Cbaracter of England, as it was lately pre- 
ſented in a letter 2 'of France with re- 
fletion: upon Gallus Caftratus 1651. 16to. the third 
_ of this book appeared in 1659, at preſent it is 
Car ce. 21:1 5 } | 

III. The State of France, London 1652. 8yo. © 
IV. An Eſſay on the firft Book of Titus Lucretius 
Carus, rerum natura, interpreted and made into 
Engliſh verſe by J. Evelyn, Eſq; London 1656. 8vo. 
the frontiſpiece to this book, was deſigned by his Lady 
Mrs Mary Evelyn. 'There is a copy of -verſes by Ed- 
mund Waller, Eſq; of Beaconsfield, prefixed and directed 
to his worthy friend Mr Evelyn, and part of the cha- 
rater he gives him is worthy the reader's attention. 
After deſcribing the ſubje& of the book he proceeds 
thus: | | | 


So vaſt this argument did ſeem, 
That the wiſe author did eſteem, 
The Roman language (which was ſpread 
O'er the whole world in triumph led) 
A tongue too narrow to unfold D 
The wonders which he would have told. 
This ſpeaks thy glory, noble friend, 
And Britiſh language does commend. 
For here Lucretius whole we find, 
| His words, his muſick, and his mind. 
Thy art has to our country brought 
All that he writ and all he thought. 
Ovid tranſlated, Virgil too, 5 
Shew'd long ſince what our tongue could do, 
Nor Lucan, we nor Horace ſpar'd, 
Only Lucretius was too hard; 
Lucretius, like a fort, did ſtand 
Untouch'd, till your victorious hand, | | 
Did from his head this garland bear, 25 
Which now upon your own you wear. 
A garland ! made of ſuch new bays, 
And ſought in ſuch untrodden ways, 
As no man's temples E'er did crown, 
Save this great author's and your own. 


V. The French Gardiner infrufing how to cultivate 
all forts of Fruit-trees and Herbs for the Garden, to- 
gether with directians ta dry and conſerve them in their 
natural, &c, Lond. 1658. in twelves, and ſeveral 
times after. In moſt of the Editions is added, th. 
Engliſh Vineyard windicated, by John Roſe, Gardiner 
to his 'Majefly King Charles II. with a tra? of the 
making and ordering of Wines in France. The third 
edition of this French Gardiner, which came out in 
1676, was illuſtrated with ſculptures. | 

VI. The Golden Book of St Chryſoſtom, concerning 
the Education of Children. Lond. 1659. 12mo. 
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liable, in ſuch times, and amongſt 
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induced him to conſider that privacy with which he lived at Sayes-Court as a very great 
blefling ; and fo fond was he of this rural retreat, that he was very deſirous of making it 
his ſertled courſe of life, though but a young man, with a conſiderable fortune, and ex- 


treamly admired and courted by all his acquaintance, This ſtudious diſpoſition, together 
with his diſguſt of the world, occaſioned by that ftran 


ge ſcene of violence and confuſion 


that was then acted upon the publick ſtage, was fo ſtrong, that he actually propoſed to 


the Honourable Mr Robert Boyle, the raiſing of a kind of college for 


e reception of 


perſons of the fame turn of mind, where they might enjoy the pleaſure of agreeable ſociety, 


and at the ſame time 


{s their days without care or interruption. 'His ſcheme for ſuch an 


eſtabliſhment is equally entertaining and curious FJ. But when a proſpect appeared of 


better 


[F] L equally entertaining and curious] The let- * ſma!l bed-chamber, an outward room, a cloſet, and 


ter, in which this plan of a college is contained, is di- 
rected to the Hon. Mr Robert Boyle, and dated from 
Sayes-Court, September 3, 1659. Our author ex- 
preſſes himſelf very much at large, and very patheti- 
cally repreſents, though with great caution and mo- 
defty, the miſeries of the times, and the reaſons which 
might induce men of true virtue and ſtrict ſcience to 
think of ſheltring themſelves in ſome quiet retreat, from 
the diſagreeable accidents to which they might be 
ſuch men, as the 
world then abounded with. He declares, that if he 
had been a ſingle perſon, and without family, he 


would, without heſitation, have dedicated his fortune 


to the raifing ſuch a college as he propoſed, to the 


thoughts of which he ſeems to have been led by a diſ- 


courſe of the great Lord Chancellor Bacon's. He like- 
wiſe obſerves, that notwithſlanding his ſituation in the 


world prevented him from undertaking ſuch a thing 


alone, yet nothing could give him greater pleaſure 
than the hopes of aflociating Mr Boyle therein. He ſays 
farther, that, though this project had been long ſwim- 
ming in his mind, yet he had never communicated it to 


any perſon whatever, ſo that Mr Boyle need not be 


under any apprehenſions of opening himſelf freely upon 
a thing of ſo private a nature. He adds to all this, 
that he had no particular cauſe of diſcontent, being, 
with reſpect to his circumſtances, perfectly eaſy, happy, 
and ſatisfied in his family; well reſpected in the world; 
and, in all things, as free from the neceſſity of looking 
for ſuch a retreat, excluſive of his own inclination, as 
any Gentleman whatever. Without taking notice of 
theſe parts of his letter, the plan itſelf would be ſcarce 
intelligible ; to have tranſcribed them at large, would 
have {welled this note beyond it's proper bounds ; and 
therefore I judged it proper to contract them: but 
with reſpect to the author's ſcheme, which is very cu- 
rious and entertaining, at the ſame time that it has a 


_ cloſe relation to his perſonal hiſtory, it is certainly re- 


(i) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. II. 
p- 398, 399. 


quiſite that ſhould appear in the author's own words. 
No doubt Mr Boyle wrote an anſwer to it, which 
would have been well worth the peruſal, but whether 
that be ſtill preſerved or not is very uncertain, As for 
Mr Evelyn's propoſal, it runs thus (11): 


] propoſe the purchaſing of thirty or forty acres of | 


* land, in ſome healthy place, not above twenty-five 


miles from London, of which a good part ſhould be 


© tall wood, and the reſt upland paſtures, or downs 
« ſweetly irrigated. If there were not already an houſe 
which might be converted, c. we would erect, 
upon the moſt convenient ſite of this near the wood, 
* our building, wiz. one handſome pavillion, con- 
« taining a refectory, library, withdrawing-room, and 
* a cloſet; this the firſt tory: for we ſuppoſe the 
kitchen, larders, cellars, and offices, to be contrived 
in the half ſtory under ground. In the ſecond ſhould 
be a fair lodgiog-chamber, a pallet-room, gallery, 
* and a cloſet, all which ſhould be well and very nobly 
« furniſhed, for any worthy perſon that might deſire to 
« ſtay any time, and for the reputation of the college. 
The half tory above, for ſervants wardrobes and like 
* conveniencies. To the entry fore-front of this court, 
* and at the other back-front, a plot walled in, of a 
competent ſquare for the common ſeraglio, diſpoſed 
into a garden, or it might be only carpet, kept cu- 
« riouſly, and to ſerve for bowls, walking, or other 
« recxeations, c. if the company pleaſe. Oppoſite 
to the houſe, towards the wood, ſhould be erected a 
pretty chapel, and, at equal diſtances, even within 
the flanking walls of the ſquare, fix apartments or 
s cells for the members of the ſociety, and not conti- 
s guous to the pavillion, each whereof ſhould contain a 
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a private garden, ſomewhat after the manner of the 
Carthufians. There ſhould likewiſe be an elabora- 
tory, with a repoſitory for rarities and things of na- 
ture ; aviary, dove-houſe, phyſick-garden, Beben 
garden, and a plantation of orchard- fruit, &c. all 
uniform buildings, but of ſingle ſtories, or a little 
elevated. At convenient diſtance, towards the oli- 
tory garden, ſhould be a ftable for two or three 
horſes, and a lodging for a fervant or' two. Laſtly, 
a garden-houſe and conſervatory. for tender plants. 
The eſtimate amounts thus: the pavillion, 400 / ; 
the chapel, one hundred and fifty pounds ; apart- 
ments, walls, and out-houſing, fix hundred pounds; 
the purchaſe of the fee for thirty acres, at fifteen 
pounds per acre, eighteen year's purchaſe, four hun- 
dred pounds; the total, fifteen hundred and fifty 
pounds ; fixteen hundred pounds will be the utmoſt. 
Three of the cells. or apartments, that is, one 


moiety with the appurtenances, ſhall be at the diſ- 


poſal of one of the founders, and the other half at 
the others. If I and my wife take up two apart- 
ments (for we are to be decently aſunder however I 
ſtipulate, and her inclination will greatly ſuit with it, 
that ſhall be no (impediment to the ſociety, but a 
confiderable advantage to the œconomick part) a third 
ſhall be for ſome worthy perſon, and, to facilitate 
the reſt, I offer to furniſh the whole pavillion com- 
pleatly to the value of five hundred pounds, in goods 
and moveables, if need be for ſeven years, till there 
ſhall be a publick ſtock, c. There ſhall be main- 
tained, at the publick charge, only a Chaplain well 
qualified, an antient woman to dreſs the meat, waſh, 
and do all ſuch offices; a man to buy proviſion, 
keep the garden, horſes, &c. a boy to aſſiſt him and 
ſerve within. At one meal a day, of two diſhes 
only, unleſs ſome little extraordinary upon particular 
days or occaſions (then never exceeding three) of plain 


and wholſome meat; a ſmall refection at night: 


wine, beer, ſugar, ſpice, bread, fiſh, fowl, candle, 
ſoap, oats, hay, fuel, c. at four pounds per week, 
two hundred pounds per annum; wages, fifteen 
pounds ; keeping the gardens, twenty pounds ; the 
Chaplain, twenty pounds per annum. Laid up in 
the treaſury one hundred forty-five pounds, to be em- 
ployed for books, inſtruments, drugs, trials, c. The 
total, four hundred poundsa year, comprehending the 
keeping of two horſes for the chariot, or the ſaddle, 
and two kine; ſo that two hundred pounds per an- 
num will be the utmoſt that the founders ſhall be at 
to maintain the whole ſociety, conſiſting of nine per- 
ſons (the. ſervants included) though there ſhould no 
others join capable to alleviate the expence ; but, if 


any of thoſe who deſire to be of the ſociety, be fo 


well qualified as to ſupport their own particulars, and 
allow for their proportion, it will yet much diminiſh 
the charge, and of ſuch there cannot want ſome at all 
times as the apartments are empty. If either of the 
founders thinks expedient to alter his condition, or 
that any thing do humanitus contingere, he may re- 
ſign to another, or ſell to his colleague, and diſpoſe 
of it as he pleaſes, yet ſo as it ſtill continue the in- 
ſtitution. Onvers. At fix in ſummer prayers in the 
chapel. To ſtudy till half an hour after eleven. 
Dinner in the refectory till one. Retire till four. 
Then called to converſation (if the weather invite) 
Abroad, elſe in the refetory. This never omitted 
but in caſe of fickneſs. Prayers at ſeven. To bed 
at nine. In the winter the ſame, with ſome abate- 
ments for the hours, becauſe the nights are tedious, 
and the evenings converſation more agreeable. This 


in the refedory. All play interdicted, fans bowls, 
> 


* cheſs, 


Q_ 


” ; 


better times, it occaſioned. ſome change 


* cheſs, &. Every one to cultivate his own garden. 
* One month in ſpring a courſe in the elaboratory on 
vegetables, &c. In the winter a month on other 
experiments. Every man to have a key of the ela- 
© boratory, pavilion, library, repoſitory, &c. Weekly 
* faſt. Communion once every fortnight, or month 
at leaſt. No ſtranger eafily admitted to viſit any of 
* the ſociety, but upon certain days weekly, and that 
only after dinner. Any of the ſociety may have 
© his commons to his apartment, if he will not meet 
in the refectory, ſo it be not above twice a week. 
Every Thurſday ſhall be a muſick meeting at con- 
verſation hours. Every perſon of the ſociety ſhall 
render ſome publick account of his ſtudies weekly, 
* if thought fit, and eſpecially, ſhall be recommended 
the promotion of experimental knowledge, as the 
principal end of the inſtitution. There ſhall be a 
decent habit and uniform uſed in the college. One 
month in the year may be ſpent in London, or any 
of the Univerſities, or in a perambulation for the 
© publick benefit, &c. with what other orders ſhall be 
© thought convenient. , | 
[G] And a very important ſervice.) The conduct 
of Mr Evelyn in this critical year 1659, which was 
in truth the moſt active in his whole life, is hardly 


to preſerve his memoirs, and therefore we will endea- 

vour to give the reader as much light into it as poſſi · 

ble. After the death of Oliver, and the depoſition 

of Richard Cromwell, there were many of the Com- 

manders in the Army, that ſhewed an inclination to 

reconcile themſelves to the King, which diſpoſition of 

theirs was very much encouraged by ſuch as had his 

Majeſty's intereſt truly at heart. Amongſt theſe, Mr 

| Evelyn had a particular eye upon Colonel Herbert 

() Baker's Morley (12), an old experienced Officer in the Par- 

Chron. with ad- Jiament Army, who had two ſtout Regiments en- 

dnons, Lond. tirely at his devotion, was very much eſteemed by 

aac party, and had the general reputation of being a 

perſon of great probity and honour. It was a very 

dangerous ſtep as things then ſtood, to make any ad- 

vances to one in his fituation, yet Mr Evelyn, confi- 

dering how much it might be in that 1 

wer to facilitate the King's return, fairly ventured 

his life, by adviſing the Colonel freely to make his 

peace with, and enter into the ſervice of, the King. 

The Colonel, as might well be expected, acted coldly 

and cautiouſly at firſt, but at laſt accepted Mr Evelyn's 

offer, and deſired him to make uſe of his intereſt to 

procure a pardon for himſelf, and ſome of his rela- 

tions and friends whom he named, promiſing in re- 

turn to give all the aſſiſtance in his power to the royal 

cauſe. At the ſame time that Mr Evelyn carried on 

this dangerous intercourſe with Colonel Morley, he 

formed a reſolution of publiſhing ſomething that might 

take off the edge of that inveteracy, expreſſed by 

thoſe who had been deepeſt in the Parliament's inte- 

reſt, againſt ſuch as had always adhered to the King, 

and with this view he wrote a ſmall treatiſe which 

had the defired effect, and was ſo generally well re- 

(1j) Ath. Oxon, ceived, that it ran through three impreſſions that year, 
Vol. I. col. 942. the title of this piece was (13), 
VOL, III. No. CLVI. 


taken notice of by any of thoſe who have undertaken 
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| in his ſentiments, and, upon an attempt being 

made to damp the deſires of the people for the King's return, he drew his pen in that 
critical ſeaſon in defence of his Majeſty's character (n), which, at ſuch a juncture, was both 
an acceptable and a very important fervice [G]. Immediately after the King's return, 
Mr Evelyn was introduced to, and graciouſly received by, him, nor was it long before he 
received a very. ſingular mark of the King's eſteem for, and confidence in, him. It hap- 
pened thus : there had many troubles and diſputes fallen out between the Ambaſſadors of 
the crowns of France and Spain, for precedence in the Courts of foreign Princes, and 
amongſt theſe there was none more remarkable than that upon Tower-Hill, on the landing 
of an Ambaſſador from Sweden, September 30, 1660, which was ſo premeditated a 
buſineſs on both ſides, that the King, foreſeeing it would come to a quarrel (n), and ( Continvation 
being willing to carry himſelf with indifference towards both, which could not be other- 
wiſe done, than leaving them at liberty to take what methods they thought proper for 
ſupporting their reſpective pretences, but to ſhew at the ſarhe time his concern for the 
publick tranquillity, orders were given for a ſtrict guard to be kept upon the place, and 
all his Majeſty's ſubjects were enjoined not to intermeddle, or take part with either ſide ; 

and the King was farther pleaſed to command, that Mr Evelyn ſhould, after diligent 
enquiry made, draw up and preſent him a diſtin narrative of the whole affair, which he 
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(m) Kennet's Re- 
gifter, p. 117. 


of Heath Chron. 
Fo 751. 


accordingly. 


VII. 4. Apology for the Royal Party, written in 
a letter to a perſon of the late Council of State; with a 


touch at the pretended Plea of the Army. Lond. 165. 
in two ſheets in 4to. 


But while Mr Evelyn and other gentlemen of his 
ſentiments were thus employed, thoſe of the contrary 
party were not idle, and amongſt theſe one March- 


mont Needham, who firſt wrote with great bitterneſs 


for the King againſt the Parliament, and afterwards 
with equal acrimony for the Parliament againſt the 
King, was induced to pen that piece mentioned in the 
text, which was deſervedly reckoned one of the moit 
artful and dangerous contrivances, for impeding that 
healing ſpirit that began now to ſpread itſelf through 
the nation, and with that view was handed to the 
preſs by Prai/e-God Barebone one of the fierceſt zea- 
lots in thoſe times, the title of which at large runs 
thus (14): News from Bruſſels, in a letter from a 


near attendant on his Majeſty's perſon, to a perſon of Hiſtorics) Regi - 


honour here, dated March the 1oth 1659. the deſign 
of this pretended letter was to repreſent the character 


of King Charles the Second in as bad a light as poſ- 
ſible, in order to deſtroy the favourable impreflions 


that many had received of his natural inclination to 
mildneſs and clemency. All the King's friends were 
extremely alarmed at this attempt, and ſaw plainly 
that it would be attended with moſt pernicious con- 
ſequences ; but Mr Evelyn, who had as quick a fore- 
ſight as any of them, reſolved to loſe no time in fur- 
niſhing an antidote againſt this poiſon, and with great 
diligence and dexterity, ſent abroad in a week's time 
a compleat anſwer which bore the following title. 


VIII. The late news or meſſage from Broſſels an- 


maſked. Lond. 1659. 4to. 


This was certainly a very ſeaſonable and a very im- 
portant ſervice, which for his own ſafety our Author 
managed with ſuch ſecrecy, that hardly any body 
knew from whom this Pamphlet came. But how 
much ſoever he had reaſon to be pleaſed with the 
ſucceſs of his pen upon this occaſion, he could not 
help being extremely mortified at the change he per- 
ceived in his friend Colonel Morley's behaviour, who 
of a ſudden grew very filent and reſerved, and at 
length plainly avoided any private converſation with 
Mr Evelyn. In this fituation our Author had the 
courage to write him an expoſlulatory letter, which 
was in effe& putting his life into his hands, and yet 
even this failed of procuring him the ſatisfaction he 
expected; however he felt no inconvenience from it, 
for this alteration in Colonel Morley's countenance 
towards him, was not at all the effects of any change 
in his diſpoſition, but aroſe from his having entered 
into new engagements for the King's ſervice, with Sir 
Anthony-Aſhley Cooper and General Monk (15), 
who had tied him down to ſuch abſolute ſecrecy, that 
he was not able at that juncture to give Mr Evelyn any 
hint that might make him eaſy, but by degrees theſe 
clouds were diſpelled, and he ſaw plainly enough 
from the Colonel's publick behaviour, that he had no 


(14) Kennet's 


ſter, p. 117. 


(15) Baker's 
Chren. continued 
by E. Phill ps, 
Lond. 1674, trol. 
p. 722. 
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reaſon to apprehend any miſchief from the confidence 


he had repoſed in him. 
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(4) Athen. Oxon, 
Val, I. col. 941. 
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accordingly did, and it is a very curious and remarkable piece, though not taken notice of 
in any of the accounts of our author's writings, which is the reaſon of our OY of it 
l 


with all it's circumſtances H J. Our author began now to enter into the 


ve ſcenes of 


life, but yet without bidding adieu entirely to his ſtudies; on the contrary, he publiſhed, 
in the ſpace of a few months, ſeveral learned treatiſes upon different ſubjects (o), which 
met with great applauſe, the rather, becauſe the author expreſſed in ſome of them his 
intention to profecute more largely ſeveral philoſophical ſubjects, in a manner that might 
render them conducive to the benefit of fociety ; and of his capacity for performing theſe 
promiſes, ſome of theſe pieces were inſtances ſufficient to ſatisfy every intelligent reader, 


as well as to juſtify the character he had already acquired, of being at once an 
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able and 
agreeable 


[H] With all its cireamflances.) This piece of * thrown from the edge of the wharf, which by a 
Mr Evelyn's is yery curious, and not being to be met 

with in any of his works, the reader cannot be diſ- 
pleaſed with having this opportunity of peruſing it, 
more eſpecially when he ſees, by the concluſion, what 
the conſequences were of this political riot. The title 
of it ran thus: The manner of the Encounter, between 
the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, at the landing of 
the Swediſh Ambaſſador. | 


© Upon Monday laſt being the 3oth of: September, 
about ten in the morning the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's 
coach, in which were his Chaplain with ſome of 
his gentlemen, attended by about forty more of his 
ſervants in livery, was fent down to the Tower 


wharf, and there placed itſelf near about the point, 


where the ranks of ordnance determine towards 
the gate leading into the bulwark. Next after him 
came the Dutch and (twelve a-clock paſt) the Swe- 
diſh coach of honour, diſpoſing of themſelves accord - 
ing to their places. About two hours after this (in 
company with his Majeſty's Coach Royal) appeared 
that of the French Ambaſſador's, wherein were Le 
Marquis d' Eſtrade, fon to the French Ambaſſador, 
with ſeveral more of his gentlemen, and as might 
be computed near an hundred and fifty in train, 
whereof above forty were horſemen well appointed, 
with piſtols, and ſome of them with carabines, muſ- 
quetoons, or fuzies: in this poſture and equipage 
ſtood they expecting upon the wharf, and as near 
as might be approaching to his Majeſty's coach, 
which was oppoſite to the ſtairs, about three in the 
afternoon the Swediſh Ambaſſador being landed, 


and received into his Majeſty's coach, which moved 


leiſurely before the reſt, and was followed by that 
of the Swede's, The French Ambaſſador's coach en- 
deavoured to go the next, driving as cloſe as poſſibly 
they could, and advancing their party with their 
ſwords drawn, to force the Spaniards from the guard 
of their own coach, which were alfo 
precedency next the King's. His Majeſty's coach 
now paſt the Spaniard's, who held as yet their rapiers 
undrawn in their hands, ſtepping nimbly on either 
ſide of the hindmoft wheels of their maſter's coach 
drew their weapons and ſhouted, which cauſed the 
French coach horſes to make a pauſe : but when 
they obferved the advantage, which by this the Spa- 
niſh Ambaſſador's coach had gained, being now in 
file after the Swedes, they came up very near to the 
Spaniard's, and at once pouring in their ſhot upon 
them, together with their foot, then got before their 
coach, fell to it with their ſwords, both which the 
Spaniards received without removing one jot from 
their ſtation. | 
During this deme//e (in which the French re- 
ceived ſome repulſe and were put to a ſecond ſtand, 
a bold and dextrous fellow, and as moſt affirm with 
a particular inſtrument as well as addreſs, ſtooping 
under the bellies of the French Ambaſſador's coach- 
horſes, cut the hamſtrings of two of them, and 
wounded a third, which immediately falling, the 
coach for the preſent was diſabled from advancing 
farther, the coachman forced out of his box, and 
the poſtilion mortally wounded, who falling into 
the arms of an Engliſh gentleman that ſtepped in to 
his ſuccour, was by a Spaniard pierced through his 
thigh. This diſorder (wherein ſeveral were wounded 

ſome ſlain} cauſed thoſe in the French to alight, 
and fo thetr „ that it accaſioned a ſe- 
cond briſk aſſault both of horſe and foot, which 
being received with extraordinary gallantry, many 
of their horſe retreated and wheel'd off to St Ka- 
therine's. 


It was in this ſkirmiſh, that ſome brickbatts were 


tting in for 
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miſtake are ſaid to have been provided by the Spa- 
niſh Ambaſſador's order the day before: but that 
they were not caſt by any of the Engliſh, is atteſted 
by the general conſent of all the ſpectators. 

* In this interim then (which was near half an 
hour) the Spaniſh coach went forward after his Ma- 
jeſties, with about twenty of its retinue following, 
who ſtill kept their countenances towards the French 
as long as they abode on the wharf, and that nar- 
row paſſage of the bulwark (where the conteſt was 
very fierce) without diſorder : ſo as the firſt which 
appeared on Tower-Hill, where now they were 
entring, was his Majeſty's coach followed by the 
Swedes Ambaſſador's, and next by that of Spain 
with about twenty-four or thirty of his Liveries till 
diſputing it, with a leſs number of French wha 
came after them in the rear. | 

And here beſides what were flain with bullets on 


the wharf, and near the bulwark, whereof one was 
a Valet de Chambre of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's, 


and fix more, amongft which a poor Engliſh Plaiſte+ 
rer, and near forty wounded, fell one of the French, 
who was killed juſt before his Highneſs's Life-Guard, 
no one perſon of the numerous — intermed- 
dling, or ſo much as making the leaſt noiſe or tu- 
mult, people or ſoldiers, whereof there were three 
companies of foot, which ſtood oppoſite on the hill 
to the Guards of Horſe, twixt whom the an 

niſts lightly ſcirmiſhed ſome freſh parties of French 
coming out of ſeveral places and protected by the 


Engliſh, amongſt whom they found ſhelter till the 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador's coach having gained and paſſed 
the chain which leads into Crochet Friers, they de- 
ſiſted and gave them over. : 
Whatever diſadvantage the French came off with 
in this rencounter, wherein except one man that 
fought among the Spaniards with a half pike, not 
any of the Engliſh were ſeen to act any thing that 
might contribute to the ſucceſs of one fide more 
than another, till a few of the multitude which 
ſtood on that fide of the wharf being enraged by 
the wounds, which they received from the ſhot that 
came in amongſt them, and whereof tis ſaid ſome 
of them afterwards died, were forced to defend 
themſelves with what they found at hand. For fo 
careful was Sir Charles Berkeley, Captain of his 
Royal Highneſs's Life-Guard, to put in execution 
what he had in ftri charge from his Majeſty, that 
not a man of the ſpectators was ſuffered with impu- 
nity fo much as with a ſwitch in his hand. The 
French King from this occafion gained an advan- 
tage to the prerogative he ſtood upon, greater than 
if this conteſt had not happened ; for whereas, this 
buſineſs of precedence had been hitherto in contro- 
verſy between him and Spain, in ſo much that to 
prom all inconveniencies, an accord had been 
ately made here between the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
and the Count of Soiſſons, that they ſhould aſſiſt at 
no publick ceremonies, but upon all ſuch caſual en- 
counters paſs on their way as they fortuned to meet: 
The King of France countermanding this agree- 
ment, and ſending poſitive charge to D'Eſtrade not 
to abate any thing of thoſe pretenſions formerly 
ſtood upon, and hearing what enſued upon his Am- 
baſſador's executing of his injunftions, was fo m- 
cenſed thereat, that the quarrel had proceeded to 
an abſolute breach of the late concluded peace be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, had not the King of 
Spain condeſcended to agree that thence forward, 
precedence ſhould be yielded to the French upon all 
ſuch like occaſions without any diſpute.” 


> 


([] 4n 
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E V E L Y N. 3 
egrecable writer [7]. About the cloſe of the year 1662, when his Majeſty was pleaſed, by 


his Letters Patent, to erect and eſtabliſh the Royal Society for the improvement of Na- „ Sptars nie. 


tural knowledge, John Evelyn, Eſq; was appointed one of the firſt Fellows and Council (p). » che Royal S- 
2908 ſame year how well he deſerved that diſtinction, by a ſmal! 


He had given à proof the 


but excellent work af his, intituled ScuLeTUuR A (40%, of which, as it is now become ve 
ſcarce, an account ſhall be given in the notes [K ]. Upon the firſt appearance of the na- 


[1] 4n able and 3 duriter.] It is certain 
that very few authors who have written in our lan- 
guage, deſerve this character ſo well as Mr Evelyn, 
who tho? he was acquainted with moſt ſciences, and 

wrote upon many different ſubjects, yet was very far, 
indeed the fartheſt of moſt men of his time, from be- 
ing a ſuperficial writer. He had genius, he had taſte, 
he had learning, and he knew how to give all theſe a 
proper place in his works, ſo as never to paſs for a 


pedant, even with ſuch as were leaſt in love with lite - 


rature, and to be juſtly eſteemed a polite author by 
thoſe who knew it beſt. His performances during 
this year, except one, were but light and trivial in 
compariſon of thoſe that he afterwards ſent abroad; 
but it is neceſſary however, that the reader, who will 
expect a large account of thoſe, ſhould take notice of 
theſe likewile. | 

IX. A Panegyrick at his Majefly King Charles II. 
his Coronation. Lond. 1661. fol. | 

X. Inſtructions concerning the erecting of a Library. 
Written by Gabriel Naude, publiſhed in Engliſh with 
ſome improvements, by John Evelyn, Eſq; Lond. 1661. 
8y0. | | 

XI. Fumifugium 


; or the inconveniencies of the air, 


and the ſmoke of London diſipated. Together, with 


ſome remedies humbly propoſed, by John Evelyn, Lon- 
don 1661. 4to. in five ſheets addrefſed to the King 
and Parliament, and publiſhed by his Majeſties expres 


command. 


XII. Tyrannus, or the Mode; in @ diſcourſe of 


ſumptuary Laws, London 1661. 8vo. 

[X] In the notes] Of this work which has been 
always looked upon as a very great curioſity, from the 
time of its publication to this day, the title at large 


runs thus. XIII. Sculptura: or the Hiftory and Art of 


Calcography and engraving i# copper, with an ample 
enumeration of the moſt renowned maſters and their 
works. To which is annexed, a new manner of en- 
graving or Mezzo Tinto, communicated by his High- 
neſs Prince Rupert, to the Author of this treatiſe. 
Lond. 1662. Svo. In the dedication to Mr Robert 


Boyle, dated at Sayes-Court, April 5th 1662, he ob- 


ſerves, that he wrote this treatiſe at the reiterated in- 


ſtances of that gentleman. The fi chapter treats of 


Sculpture, how derived and diſtinguiſhed, with the 
ſtyles and inſtruments belonging to it. The ſecond, 
of the original of Sculpture in general. In this chap- 
ter our Author obſerves that letters, and conſequently 
Sculpture, were long before the Flood, Suidas aſcribing 
both letters and all the reſt of the Sciences to Adam. 
After the Flood, as he ſuppoſes, there were but few 
who make any conſiderable queſtion, that it might 
not be propagated by Noah to his poſterity, tho' ſome 
admit of none before Mofes. * But what then ſhall we 
* think of that book of the wars of the Lord, which 
this ſacred Author mentions Num. xxi. not to inſiſt 
upon the eighty eighth, and one hundred and nine- 
* teenth Pſalms, by many aſcribed to ſome of the pa- 
« triarchs his predeceſſors ? Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, 
three hundred years after the Flood, and long before 
* Moſes, engraved his ſecret and myſterious things in 
« ſtone, as himſelf reports, reforming what had been 
depraved by the wicked Cham, ſome in letters, ſome 
in figures, and enigmatical characters, ſuch haply as 
«* were thoſe contained in the magnificent and ſtupen- 
dous obeliſks, erected by Miſra the firſt Egyptian 
* Pharaoh, which being at leaſt, four hundred years 
before Moſes, as the moſt indefatigable Kircher has 
* computed, does greatly preſage their antiquity to 
* have been before that holy Prophet. But not to pat 
too much ſtreſs upon ſuperannnated tradition, thi 

ve are fure of is of faith and without controverſy, 
that in Moſes we have the tables of ſtone engraven 
* by the finger of God himſelf, where the command 
is expreſs even againſt the abuſe of this very art, as 
* well as an inſtance of the idolatry atteſting that of 
Sculpture, Thou ſhalt not make ta thyſelf any graven 


. tion's 


26 image. But this which is indeed, the firſt writing 


that we have Scripture to vouch for, does yet pre- 
* ſuppoſe engraving to have been of much greater an- 
* tiquity. hat elſe were the Teraphim, what the 
© Pentos ſtolen by Rachael? The Idols of Terah ? Or 
© the Egyptians? &c. But we forbear to expatiate 
only that which is Ben Syrac, ſomewhere in Eccle- 
* fiaſticus delivered, that the original of idolatry was 
from images to preſerve the memory of the dead, 
* as in proceſs of time by the flatterers of great men, 
it was turned to be an object of adoration, plainly 
© infers graving to have been older than Idolatry." 
But now, continues our Author, to recover its eſteem 
again beyond all prejudice (however by others abuſed 
as indeed many of the beſt things have been ;) it was 
we know imputed for a ſpiritual talent in Bezaleel, 
and Aholiab, who made Intaglias to adorn the High 
Prieſt's Pectoral. And we have ſaid how the Egyp- 
tians reverenced it, as ſeeming to have uſed it before 
letters, or rather their Hieroglyphics, importing ſa- 
cred ſculpture were thoſe elements by which they 
tranſmitted to poſterity, what they eſteemed moſt wor- 
thy of record, and not as ſome have imagined wrapp'd 
up. in thoſe enigmatical figures, the ſecrets of their 
arts both divine and ſecular ; ſuch as were alſo the 
Horapollinis notz, and all thoſe other venerable an- 
tiquities of this nature, tranſported to Rome out of 
Egypt, in no leſs than two and forty prodigious obe- 
liſks, interpreted by the induſtrious Kircher. Suidas 
attributes the invention to the Father of the Faithful; 


others to Theut or Hermes, ſome to Cadmus and the 


Phcenicians. Bibliander will have letters and ſculp- 
ture from Adam, Joſephus from Henoch ; Philo from 
Abraham, Euſebius, from Moſes, Cyprian from Sa- 


turn, where by the way, becauſe it is ſaid he did Li- 


teras imprimere, Petrus Calaber, who calls himſelf 
Pomponius Lztus, abſurdly deduces, that even the 


7 See an aceount 
of that Work in 
the notes. 


Typographical Art was known in the age of this 


Hero. But thence it deſcended to the Egyptians, by 
Miſraim, and ſo was communicated to the Perſians, 
Medes, and Aſſyrians, thence to the Greeks, and laſtly 
to the Romans, from whom it was derived to us, as 
Peter Crinitus, in his ſeventh Book de honefts Diſci- 
plina, out of a very antient manuſcript Bibliotbecæ 
Septimianæ, ſeems to deduce. Now ſhould all this 
but relate to the ſeveral characters it ſhall yet ſerve 
our purpoſe, ſince whoeyer was the inventor of let- 


ters, was alſo doubtleſs the father of Sculpture, as is 


apparent if not by the columns erected by Seth, (one 
whereof Angelus Roccha, in his Bibliotheca Vaticana, 
preſumes to have been of braſs) by ſeveral other in- 


ſtances, the writing with ink, paper, or parchment, | 


being altogether a novelty in compariſon with the 


more antient forms and materials, ſuch as were the 
lit ſtones or lates, which ſucceeded the ſtately mar- 
bles, and preceded the thinner leaves of bark and ta- 
bles of wood, which, from the German Bucher, ſigni- 
fy ing the Fagus or Beech tree, whoſe fruit does Kill 
with us retain the name of Beech maſt, were called 
Books, to whatever voluble or folding matter applied. 
For before the invention of paper, they uſed the 
leaves of palm, as Varro, de Sibylla; then the rinds 
of trees, afterwards ſheets of lead, linnen, wax, and 
ivory, as Vopiſcus tells us. They wrote in ſilk among 
the Perſians and Chineſe, and laſtly were invented 
parchment and pa But, whether in all theſe or 
whatever the ſubje& were ſome few later excepted, 
it was ſtill by inſculping, ſcarifying, and making a 
kind of inciſion into it, eſpecially intending to con 
ſign to poſterity, their laws divine and human, Roman, 
Egyptian, or Hebrew for ſo of old. | 


— erba minantia fixo 
LEre ligabantur. 


Thus were the Hieronicz preſerved in the temple of 
Olympian Jove, and the Roman Conſuls in the Capi- 
tol, 
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tion's being obliged to engage in a war with the Dutch, the King thought; proper to; 


| | -* appoint 
tol, and as by thoſe innumerable inſcriptions of irre- Galen in their recenſion of the liberal Art men- 
and undeniable antiquities does appear, we tion that of graving in particular amongſt the moſt 


- 


have already computed; how probable it is, that Sculp- permanent, and in the 


ture was in uſe in Egypt ſomewhat before, or at 
leaſt, as ſoon as the Patriarch Abraham went thither: 
But the leſs diſcerning Greeks who received it from 
the Egyptians, could tell us of no writings of theirs 
extant before Homer, if we will prefer the authority 
of Joſephus before that of Tatian, a learned Aſſy- 
rian and contemporary with Juſtin Martyr, where he 
mentions no leſs than ſeventeen Greek writers more 
ancient than Homer. There are alſo enumerated the 
names of twenty Argive Kings from Inachus to Aga- 
meninon, which ſtrongly infers the means of recording 
by Sculpture and writing to have been very antient. 
For ſo we read, that the Poems of Heſiod were in- 
| 2 in lead. Ariſtotle mentions Daphne, a certain 
Devotreſs of Apollo, Sabinus and Diodorus many 
others. But when or however it were, thence, as we 
obſerved, it travelled into Greece, that Theatre of 
Arts, where it ſoon arrived to the ſupremeſt height of 
perfection, when being applied to the forming of fi- 
gures, it was celebrated by all the witty men of thoſe 
and the ſucceeding ages. Homer tells us, of the en- 
graving in the ſhield of Achilles, Heſiod of that of 
Hercules, not to mention the Sculptures upon the 
chariot of the ſun deſeribed by the Poet, becauſe it 
is altogether fictitious, tho” extremely ingenious, and 
whence perhaps they might have their Yehica/a Cæla- 
ta, mentioned by Q. Curtius. The third chapter treats 
of the reputation and progreſs of Sculpture among the 
Greeks and Romans down to the middle ages, with a 
diſcuſſion of ſome pretenſions to the invention of cop- 
per cuts, and their imprefſions. The fourth, of the 
invention and progreſs of Chalcography, in particular 
together, with an ample enumeration of the moſt re- 
nowned maſters and their works. The f, of draw- 
ing and deſign, previous to the Art of Chalcography, 
and of the uſe of pictures in order to the education 
of children. In this chapter our Author, in honour of 
the Art upon which he writes, diſcourſes thus: It 
* was in the former chapter, that we made rehearſal 
of the moſt renowned Gravers and their works, not 
that we had no more to add to that number, but 
becauſe we would not mingle theſe illuſtrious names 
and qualities there, which we purpoſely reſerved for 
the crown of this diſcourſe ; we did therefore for- 
bear to mention what his Highneſs Prince Rupert's 
own hands have contributed to the dignity of that 
Art, performing things in graving of which ſome 
enrich our collection comparable to the greateſt 
Maſters, ſuch a ſpirit and addreſs there appears in 
all that he touches, and eſpecially in that of the 
Mezzotinto, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter 
more at large, having firſt enumerated thoſe incom- 
le gravings, of that his new and inimitable 

' ſtile, in both the great and little decollations of St 
John the Baptiſt, the ſoldier holding a ſpear and 
leaning his hand on a ſhield, the two Mary Magda- 


o 

4 

4 : 

« 

- 

< the ſame Titian, Georgion and others ; we have alſo 
« ſeen a plate etched by the preſent French King 
and other great perſons, the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Sandwich, ſometimes as we are told divert- 
ing himſelf with the burine, and herein imitating 
© thoſe antient and renowned Heroes, whoſe names 
are loud in the trumpet of fame, for their ſkill and 
particular affection to theſe Arts. For ſuch of old, 
were Lucius Manilius, and Fabius, noble Romans, 
* Pacuvius the tragic Poet, nephew to Ennius; So- 
« crates, the wiſeſt of men, and Plato himſelf, Metro- 
dorus and Pyrrhus the Philoſopher, did both defign 
and paint, and fo did Valentinian, Adrian, and Se- 
* verus, Emperors, ſo as the great Paulus Emilius 
© efteemed it of ſuch high importance, that he would 
s needs have his fon to be inſtructed in it, as in one 
of the moſt worthy and excellent accompliſhments 
* belonging to a Prince. For the Art of graving, 
* Quintilian likewiſe celebrates Euphranor, a polite 
and rarely endowed perſon, and Pliny, in that chap- 
* ter where he treats of the ſame Art obſerves, that 
there was never any one famous in it, but who was 


by birth or education a gentleman, therefore he and 
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lens, the old man's head, that of Titian, &c. after, 


—_— catalogue numbers it 
wit etorick, Geometry, Logic, Altronowy, yea, 
Grammar itſelf, Serene Bos is in the Als, by 
they, more of fancy and invention than Rtrength of 
hand, more of the ſpirifMhan of the body. Hence 
Ariftotte informs us, that the Grecians did univer- 
ſally inſtitute their children, in the Art of painting 
and drawing, for an oeconomique reaſon there 
ſignified, as well as to produce proportions in the 
mind; Varro makes it part of the ladies education, 
that they might have the better ſkill in the works of 
Embroidery, &c. and for this cauſe is his daughter 
Martia celebrated amongſt thoſe of her fair ſex. We 
have already mentioned the learned Anna Schur- 
man, but the Princefs Louiſa has done wonders of 
this kind, and is famous throughout Europe for the 
many pieces which inrich our cabinets, examples 
ſufficient to vindicate its dignity, and the value that 
has been ſet upon it, fince both Emperors, Kings, 
and Philoſophers, the great and the wiſe, have not 
diſdained to cultivate and cheriſh this honourable 
quality of old, ſo nobly reputed, that among the 
Greeks a ſlave might not be taught it: how paſ- 
ſionately does Pereſkius, that admirable and univerſal 
genius, deplore his want of dexterity in this Art! 
Baptiſta Alberti, Aldus Pomponius, Guaricus Durer, 
and Rubens, were politely learned and knowing 
men, and it is hardly to be imagined, of how greac 
uſe and conducible a competent addreſs in this Art 
of drawing and deſigning, is to the ſeveral advan- 
tages which occur, and eſpecially to the more noble 
mathematical Sciences, as we have already inſtanced 
in the lunary works of Hevelius, and are no leſs 
obliged to celebrate ſome of our own countrymen 
famous for their dexterity in this incomparable Art, 
ſuch was that Blagrave, who himſelf cut thoſe dia- 
grams in his Mathematical Jewel, and ſuch at pre- 
ſent, is that rare and early prodigy of univerſal ſci- 
ence, Dr Chr. Wren, our worthy and accompliſhe4 
friend. For if the ſtudy of Eloquence and Rheto- 
rick were cultivated by the greateſt genins's and 
heroick perſons which the world has produced, and 
* that by the ſuffrage of the moſt knowing to be a 
perfect Orator, a man ought to be univerſally in- 
«* ſtruted, a quality ſo becoming and uſeful ſhould 
© never be neglected.” In the fxib chapter he diſ- 
courſes of the new way of Engraving or Mezzo Tin- 
to, invented and communicated by his Highneſs Prince 
RurERr, and he therein obſerves, © that his High- 
* neſs did indulge him the liberty of publiſhing the 
whole manner and addreſs of this new way of en- 
graving, but when I had well conſidered it, fays he, 
(fo much having been already expreſſed, which may 
ſuffice to give the hint to all ingenious perſons how 
it is to be performed) I did not think it neceſſary, 
that an art ſo curious, and as yet fo little vulgar, 
and which indeed does not ſucceed where the work- 
man is not an accompliſhed deſigner, and has a 


competent talent in painting likewiſe, was to be 


6 
6 
proſtituted at ſo cheap a rate, as the more naked 
deſcribing of it here, would too ſoon have expoſed 
it to. Upon theſe conſiderations, then it is, that 
* we leave it thus enigmatical, and yet that this may 
appear no difingenuous rhodomontade in me, or in- 
* viduous excuſe, I profeſs myſelf to be always moſt 
ready ſub figillo, and by his Highneſs's permiſſion, 
to gratify any curious and worthy perſon, with as 
© full and perfect a demonſlration of the entire Art, 
as my talent and addreſs will reach to, if what I 
© am now preparing to be reſerved in the Archives 
of the Royal Society concerning it, be not ſufficiently 
© inſtructive.” There came however, into the hands 
of the communicative and learned Richard Middle- 
ton Maſſey, M. D. and F. R. S. the original manu- 
ſcript written by Mr Evelyn, and deſigned for the 
Royal Society, intitled Prince Rupert's new way of 
Engraving, communicated by his Highne/s to Mr Evelyn. 
In the margin of which is this note, This I prepared 
te l regiſtred in the Royal Society, but I have not yet 
en it in, ſo as it fill continues 4 ſecret. In this 
manuſcript, he firſt deſcribes the two inftruments em. 
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int Commiſſioners to take care of the ſick and wounded ; this was in November 1664, 


L V N. 


and Mr Evelyn was one of the number, having all the ports between Dover and Portſ- 
mouth in his diſtrict; and Sir Thomas Clifford, who was afterwards a Peer, and Lord 


High-Treaſurer of England, was another of thoſe Commiſſioners (r). 
particulars in a letter from our author to Mr Boyle, in which he 

tisfaction it would have been to have had that worthy and charitable 
His literary labouts within the compaſs of this year were not only as great, but even 
ing. which aroſe from the great deſire the author had 
upport the credit of the Royal Society, and to convince the world, that Philoſophy 


greater than in any of thoſe preced 


to f 


perfor: for his 


was not barely an anfMſement fit to take up the time of melancholy and contemplative 
perſons, but a high and uſeful ſcience, worthy the attention of men of the greateſt parts, 
and capable of contributing in a ſupream degree to the welfare of the nation (). Ia this 


noble defign, as never any man 


with a better will, or proſecuted his intentions 
ſo it may be truly ſaid, that never 


any advocate for Philoſophy 


with greater d Ugence, 
employed his talents with greater ſucceſs. He exerted them alfo in the defence, and for 
the improvement, of the publick taſte in Architecture and Painting, with equal vigout 


and with equal applauſe. 


he ſame praiſes that were beſtowed upon 
continued in reſpect to his works from the gratitude of 


him then, have been 
poſterity, nor are his learned efforts 


in behalf of ſcience and the polite arts, leſs reliffied now than at the time of their firſt 
appearance, a reward, which, though ic may have been deſerved by many, has however 


been received by few, at leaſt in the fame degree 
inconteſtible proof of his merit LI. As there is nothing more natural, than for 


2 in this new manner of engraving; viz. the 
atcher and the Sty/z, and then to explain 
the method of uſing them. He eoncludes with the fol- 
lowing words: This invention or new manner of 
2 cography, was the reſult of chance, and im- 
proved by a German ſoldier, who efpying ſome 
* ſcrape on the barrel of his muſquet, and being of 
an ingenious ſpirit, refined upon it, till it produced 
© the you have ſeen, and which indeed is, for 


* the delicacy thereof, much ſuperior to any invention 
© extant of Art, for the imitation of thoſe maſ- 


* terly drawings, and, as the Italians call it, that mor- 
© bidezza expreſſed in the beſt of their deſigns. I 
have had the honour to be the firſt of the Engliſh 
to whom it has been yet communicated, and by a 
© ſpecial indulgence of his Highneſs, who with his 
© own hands was pleaſed to direct me with 

©* to publiſh it to the world, but I have eſteemed it a 
thing ſo curious, that I thought it would be to pro- 
« fane it, before I had firſt offered it to this illuſtrious 
Society. There is another way of engraving by row- 
* elling a plate with an inftrument, made like that 


'* which our Scriveners and Clerks ufe to direct their 


« rulers by on parchment, only the points are thicker 
© ſet into the rowell. And when the plate is ſufficiently 
* freckled with the frequent reciprocation of it, upon 
© the poliſhed ſurface, ſo as to render the ground 
« dark it is to be abated with the ſtyle, and 
© treated as we have already deſcribed. Of this ſort 
© I have ſeen a head of the Queen Chriſtina, graved, 
if I miſtake not, as big as the life, but not compa- 
* rable to the Mezzo Tinto of Prince Rupert, ſo de- 
* ſervedly celebrated by | | 


CLI An inconteftible proof Fa his 

ing the numerous works of this elegant and excel- 
ent writer in their natural order, is a work of no ſmall 
ains, as thoſe who have given the world his memoirs 
eretofore were very ſenbble, and for that reaſon never 
attempted it; yet that is not the cauſe of our men- 
_ tioning it here, but a conſideration of quite a different 
nature, which is, that we may not be far any 
deficiency or miſtake into w 2 971 ha 3 
fall through want of p ides, in ſpite o e 
uld poſſibly and having premiſed 

this, we will proceed in our catalogue : 7 
XV. SyLva: or, a Diſcaurſe of Foreſt Trees, and 
the Propagation of Timber ix bis Majefly's Dominioxs. 
As it was delivered in the Royal Society the 15th of 
October 1662, f Occafion of certain Queries pro- 
pounded to that illuſtriaus Aſſembly by the Honourable the 
principal Officers and Commiſſioners of the Navy, To 


which is annexed, PoMona : or, an Xx concern 


ing Fruit Trees, in relation to Cyder, the making, and 


ſeveral ways of ordering it: publifbed by expreſs Order 
of the Royal Society. 55 John Evelyn, E/q; Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Lond. 1664, fol. 

| OL. III. No. 156. 


J.EVELYN. 
merit] The di. 


with our author, and is therefore an 
men of 
true 


The bare Hiſtory of the editions of this moſt va- 
luable work, the contents of which are too well known 
to ſtand in need of any account to be given of them 
here, is ſufficient to employ all the room that we lave 
to ſpare. It was written by the command, it was 
publiſhed in virtue of an order, of the Royal Society, 
ſigned by the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, their Prefident, 
and dedicated to the King. The ſecond edition of it 
was publiſhed in 1669, with a new dedication to King 
Charles IT, dated from Sayes-Court Aug, 24. The 
firſt paragraph of which is fo remarkable as to deſerve, 
in a t degree, the reader's notice. Sir, This 
* ſecond edition of Sy/va, after more than a thouſand 
copies had been 1 up and diſperſed of the firſt 
impreſſion, in much leſs than two years ſpace (which 


_ © Bookſellers aſſure us is a very extraordinary _ 
volumes of this bufk) comes now again to pay it's ho- 
mage to your Serene Majeſty, to whoſe auſpices alone 


it owes the favourable acceptance which it has re- 
« ceived in the world. But it is not that alone which 
it preſumes to tell your Majeſty, but to acquaint you 
© that it has been the ſole occaſion of furniſhing your 
© almoſt exhauſted dominions with more I dare ſay 
than two millions of timber trees, beſides infinite 
* others, which have been propagated within the three 
© nations at the inſtigation, and by the direction, of 

© this work ; and that the author of it is able, if need 


require, to make it out by 2 volume of 


letters and acknowledgments, which are come to his 
hands from ſeveral perſons of the moſt eminent - 
* lity, many of them illuſtrious, and divers of them 
* unknown to him, in juſtification of what he afferts, 
« which he the rather preſerves with the more care, 
© becauſe are teſtimonials from ſo many honou- 
« rable perſons of the benefit they have received from 
the endeavours of the Royal Society, which now-a- 
days paſſes th ſo many cenſures ; but ſhe has 
« yet your Majeſty for her Founder and Patron, and is 
therefore the leſs concerned, fince no man of worth 
can lightly „ an dau be 7 — your 
Majeſty has thought fit to dignify by ſo a re- 
lation 2 it. There follows next by 6 diſcourſe 
To the Reader, in which the occaſton, contents, and 

of the work, are cleared; then a copy of Latin 
verſes by the learned Dr Beale ; to theſe ſucceed another 

of Latin verſes, written by R. Bohun, Eſq; and 
then a third in Greek, by John Evelyn, junior, Eſq; 
Pomona, which is but an Appendix, is however dedi- 
cated to that heſt of Minifters, Thomas, Earl of South- 
ampton, and Lord High Treaſurer of England. The 
third edition, with additions and improvements, 
was publiſhed in 1 The fourth edition in 1705, 
in which the Diſcourſe to the. reader is very mych en- 
larged, and every chapter of the work very conſideradly 
augmented. re was a fifth edition, with all the 
lefler pieces of our author relating to agricultureand gar- 
dening annexed, in 1729, all in folio ; nor is there any 
reaſon to doubt it's farther ſucceſs, 
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We find theſe (-)Boyle's 
+ how great a f- 2 4% 


(3) See bis large 
face prefixed 
before his Sylva. 
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true learning to preſerve a laſting regard and affection for the academies where they firſt 


XVI. A PARALLEL of the Antient Arehitecturt avith 
the Modern, in a collefion of ten principal Authors, 
avho have written upon the five Orders, viz. Palladio 
and Scammozzi, Serlio and Vignola ; D. Barbaro and 
Cataneo ; L. B. Alberti and Viola, Bullant and De 
Lorme ; compared with one another. The three Greek 
Orders, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, compriſe the firit 
part of this Treatiſe, and the two Latin ; Tuſcan and 
Compoſita, the latter; written in French by Roland 
Freart, Sieur de Chambray ; made Engliſh for the bene- 


fit of Builders. To which is added an account of Ar- 


chitects and Architecture, in an Hiſtorical and Etymo- 
logical Explanation of certain Terms, particularly af- 


feed by Architects; with Leon Baptiſta Alberti's Trea- 


tiſe of Statues. By John _— E/; Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Lond. 1664. folio. i 
This work, as well as the former, is dedicated to 


King Charles the Second, and the Dedication dated 


from Sayes-Court, Auguſt 2oth. I will take the li- 
berty of quoting ſome lines from it, not for the ſake 
of panegyrick, tho“ in that no writer excelled our 
Author, but upon the ſcore of the facts that are men- 
tioned therein, which there is a probability might not 


otherwiſe fall in the reader's way. After an apology | 


for prefixing his royal name to a tranſlation, our Author 
proceeds thus. * I know none indeed, to whom could I 
more aptly inſcribe a diſcourſe of Building, than to ſo 
© Royal a Builder, whoſe auguſt attempts have already 
given ſo great a ſplendour to our imperial city, and 
at 2 illuſtrious an example to the nation ! it is from 
this contemplation, Sir, that after I had, by the com- 
© mands of the Royal Society, endeavoured the im- 
© provement of timber and the planting of trees, I 
, — advanced to that of Building, as its proper and 


natural conſequent, not with a preſumption to incite 


or inſtruct your Majeſty, which were a vanity un- 
a KA by it to take occaſion of celebrating 


your Majeſty's great example, who uſe your Em- 


© pire and authority ſo worthily, as fortune ſeems to 
have conſulted her reaſon, when ſhe poured her fa- 
© yours upon you; ſo as I never caſt my eyes on that 
* generous defignation in the Epigram, 


“ donem Paſtor & ædificem, 


* without immediate reflection on your Majeſty, who 
© ſeem only to value thoſe royal advantages you have 
* above others; that you may oblige, and that 
© you may build. And certainly, Sir, your Majeſty 
has conſulted the nobleſt way of eſtabliſhing your 
« greatneſs, and of perpetuating your memory, fince, 
© whilſt ſtones can preſerve inſcriptions, your name 
© will be famous to poſterity ; and, when thoſe mate- 


rials fail, the benefits that are engraven in our hearts 


vill outlaſt thoſe of marble. It would be no para- 
«© dox, but a truth, to affirm that your Majeſty has 
© already built, and repaired, more in three or four 
years, notwithſtanding the difficulties and the neceſ- 
* fity of an extraordinary oeconomy for the publick 
© concernment, than all your enemies have deſtroyed 
in twenty; nay, than all your Majeſty's predeceſ- 
* ſors have advanced in an hundred, as I could my 
make out, not only by what your Majeſty has fo 
« magnificently deſigned and carried on at that, your 
« antient honour of Greenwich, under the conduct of 
« your moſt induſtrious and worthy ſurveyor, but in 
* thoſe ſplendid apartments, and other uſeful reforma- 
tions for Tecurity and delight about your Majeſty's 
Palace at Whitehall, the chargeable covering firſt, 
then paving and reformation of Weſtminſter-Hall, care 
and preparation for rebuilding St Paul's, by the impiety 
and iniquity of the late confuſions, almoſt dilapidated, 
< with what her Majeſty the Queen-Mother has added 
to her Palace at Somerſet-Houſe, in a ſtructure be- 
coming her royal yum and the due veneration 
* of all your Majeſty 


© nation. Nor may I here omit what I ſo much de- 
« fire to tranſmit to poſterity, thoſe noble and profi- 
© table amznities of your Majeſty's plantations, where- 
in you moſt reſemble the divine Architect, becauſe 
your Majeſty has propoſed in it ſuch a pattern to 
your ſubjeQts, as merit their imitation and profoundeſt 


_ © you, with other gentlemen and myſelf, were, 


's ſubjects, for the honour ſhe 
| © has done both this your native city, and the whole 


1 5 


| Plurſued 
acknowledgments, in one of the moſt worthy and 
kingly improvements that nature is capable of. I 
know not what they talk of former ages, and of the 
now contemporary Princes with your Majeſty, theſe 
* things are viſible: and ſhould T here deſcend to 


* more particulars, which yet were not foreign to the 


* ſubje& of this diſcourſe, I would provoke the whole 
world to produce me an example parallel with your 
* Majeſty, for your exa& judgment and marvellous 
ability in all that belongs to the naval Architecture, 
* both as to its proper terms and more ſolid uſe; in 
* which your Majeſty is maſter of one of the moſt 
noble and profitable arts that can be wiſhed, in a 
Prince to whom God has deſigned the dominion of 
the ocean, which renders your Majeſty's Empire 
* univerſal ; where, by exercifing your royal talent 
* and knowledge that way, you can bring even the 
* Antipodes to meet, and the poles to kiſs each other ; 
for ſo likewiſe, not in a metaphorical but natural 
* ſenſe, your equal and prudent government of this 
* nation, has made it good, whilſt your Majeſty has 
* ſo proſperouſly guided this giddy bark, through ſuch 
* a ſtorm, as no hand, ſave your Majeſty's, could touch 
* the helm, but at the price of their temerity. There 
is alſo another Dedication to Sir John Denham, Knight 
of the Bath, Superintendant, and Surveyor of all his 
Majeſty's buildings and works, in which there are 
ſeveral matters of fact worth knowing, as indeed there 
are in all Mr Evelyn's Dedications ; for tho' no man 
was naturally more civil, or more capable of making 
a complement handſomely ; yet his merit was always 
conſpicuous in his good manners ; and he never thought 
that the ſwelling ſound of a well turned period, could 
atone for want of ſenſe. It appears from the Dedi- 
cation of the ſecond edition of the Sylva to King 
Charles the Second, that there was a — edition 
of this work alſo in the ſame year, viz. 1669, as 
there was a third in 1697, which was the laſt in the 
Author's life-time, and therefore the laft that I am 
obliged to mention. In this third edition, which is 
very much improved, the account of Architects and 


Architecture, which is an original work of Mr Eve- 
lyn's, and a moſt excellent one of its kind, is dedi- 


cated to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Surveyor of his Ma- 
jeſty's buildings and works, and therein occurs a paſ- 
ſage that concerns the perſonab hiſtory of our Author 
ſo much, that it would be unpardonable in me to 
omit it. Having faid in the firſt paragraph, that if 
the whole Art of building were loſt, it might be found 
again in the noble works of that t Architect, 
which, tho' a very high, is no unjuſt complement; 
more eſpecially, continues our Author, St Paul's Church 
and the Monument, and then adds. I have named 
* St Paul's, and truly not without admiration, as oft 
* as I re-call to mind, as frequently I do, the ſad and 
* deplorable condition it was in, when, after it had 
* been made a ftable of horſes and a den of thieves, 
by 
the late King Charles, named Commiſſioners to ſur- 
vey the dilapidations, and to make report to his 
' Majeſty, in order to a ſpeedy reparation : you will 
not, I am ſure, forget the ſtruggle we had with 
ſome who were for patching it up any how, ſo the 
ſteeple might ſtand, inſtead of new building, which 
it altogether needed: when, to put an end to the 
conteſt, five days after (16), that dreadful confla- 
gration happened, out of whoſe aſhes this Phcenix 
is riſen, and was by providence deſigned for you. 
The circumſtance is too remarkable, that I could 
not paſs it over without notice. I will now add no 
more, but your pardon for this confidence of 
mine, after I have acquainted you that the Parallel 
to which this was annexed being out of print, I was 
importuned by the Bookſeller to add ſomething to 
a new impreſſion, but to which I was no way in- 
clined ; till, not long ſince, going to St Paul's to 
contemplate that auguſt pile, and the progreſs you 
have made, ſome of your chief workmen gratefully 

* acknowledging the aſſiſtance it had afforded them, 

I took this opportunity of doing myſelf this ho- 

* nour.” The fourth edition of this work, printed 

long after our Author's death, viz. in 1733, was in 
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folio, as well as the reſt; to which is added the Ele- 


ments 


wy 


(16) Augoſt 27, 


ﬆ 27, 
60, 


been procured, if the ſudden and unexpected death of that great and good man 


[17) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. V. 
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purſued their ſtudies 3: fo Mr Evelyn gave a noble teſtimory of his high reſpect for that of 
Oxford, by uſing his utmoſt — 1 with the Lord Henry Howard, in — to prevail 
upon him to beſtow the Arundelian marbles, then remaining in the garden of Arundel 
houſe in the Strand (t), upon the univerſity, in which he happily ſucceeded; and obtained, () Athen. Oran, 
in conſequence of it, all the reward he defired, which was the thanks of that learned '* 3 
body, delivered by Delegates ſpecially appointed for that purpoſe (a); which venerable mo- () see a farther 
numents of Antiquity fi ill remain at Oxford, andare now diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as con- rant of mis 
tributes equally to ornament and ufe, where, while they continue to command the admira- notes. 
tion of every intelligent ſpectator, they muſt, at the fame time, perpetuate the remembrance 
of that zeal with which Mr Evelyn exerted himſelf, in order to procure ſo proper as well as 
ſo magnificent an act of bounty, equally worthy of the Moſt Noble Perſon by whom it was 
beſtowed, and of that moſt learned body upon whom it was beſtowed (w) [A]. This () Hit. & An- 
was far from being the laſt favour conferred by that noble perſon, at the requeſt of 3 mY 
Mr Evelyn, whom he honoured with his friendſhip in the moſt entire degree, after he 
arrived at the high title of Norfolk ; as, on the other hand, Mr Evelyn made no other 
advantage of his kindneſs towards him, than giving a right direction to the natural gene- 
roſity of that excellent perſon, whence flowed ſome particular marks of kindneſs to the 
Royal Society, which were very gratefully accepted, and ſomething farther would have 

(x) had not (=) Collins's 
fruſtrated the ſchemes formed by our author for the ſervice of that learned ſociety, to * 
which, from it's very foundation, he was attached with a zeal, which, however warm, 
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never felt any decay [NJ]. Mr Evelyn ſpent his time, at this juncture, in a m 


ments of Architecture, by Sir Henry Wotton, and ſome 
other things, of which, however, hints were met with 
in our Author's pieces. | 15 Ws 

XVII. Musnpiov Ths Arenas; that is, another part 
of the Myſtery of Jeſuitiſm, er the new Hereſy of the 
Jeſuits, publicily maintained at Paris, in the College of 
Clermont, the twelfth of December 1661, declared to 
all the Biſhops of France, according to the copy printed 
at Paris. Together with the imaginary Hereſy, in three 
letters ; with divers other 2 relating to this 
abominable Myſtery, never before publiſhed in Engliſh, 
Lond. 1664. 8vo. This, indeed, has not our Au- 
thor's name to it; but, that it is really his, and that 
he had reaſons for not owning it more publickly, will 
appear from the following extract of a letter from him 
to Mr Boyle (17). If my book of Architecture do 
© not fall into your hands at Oxon, it will come with 
my apology when I ſee you at London, as well as 
© another part of the Myſtery of Jeſuitiſm, which, 
with ſome other papers concerning that iniquity, I 
have tranſlated, and am now printing at Royſton's, 
but without my name. So little credit there is in 
* theſe days, in doing any thing for the intereſt of 
religion! 


% A „„ 


Almanack, dire&ing what he is to do monthly tbrougb- 
out the year, and what fruits and flowers are in prime. 


By John Evelyn, Eſq; Lond. 1664, 8yo. The ſecond 


edition of this book, which I take to have been in 
folio, and bound with the Sy/va and Pomona, as I am 


Ture it was in the third edition, was dedicated to Abra- 
ham Cowley,. Eſq; with great complements from our 
Author, to that excellent and worthy perſon. to whom 
it had been communicated before, which occaſioned 
Mr Cowley's. addreſſing to John Evelyn, Eſq; his mixt 
eſſay in verſe and proſe, entitled, the Garden, which 
has been always admired as one of the fineſt, pieces 
that fell from the pen of that illuſtrious Poet. We 
ſhould next inform the reader of the ſeveral editions 
this curious and uſeful work has gone through ; but 
the truth is, we have it: not in our power, the edi- 
tions of it being long ago out of number, the laſt (at 
leaft that we know of) of which any account was kept, 
was the ninth ; fince that, it is ſaid in the title page, 
a new edition. The Author made many additions as 
long as he lived, fo that the beſt was that printed 
way of Appendix to the fourth and laſt editi 

the Sylva in his life-time, which is alſo, in the fifth 
edition of that work, printed after his deceaſe ; we 
have had many Kalendars fince, ſome better and ſome 
worſe ; but it was eaſy to write after ſo fair an 

nal, which, in method and form 
is very ele and conciſe, and withal very plain, 
ſuited exactly to the capacities of thoſe for whole 

it was a wa 
[LM] Upon whom it was beffow.) Theſe hiſto- 
rical marbles, brought chiefly from the iſland of Pha- 


by 
edition of 51 


anner as 
pleaſing 


ros, and containing the moſt antient and authentick 
inſcriptions, relative to the State of Athens, were, at 
an immenſe expence, purchaſed and brought into Eng- 
land, by Thomas Earl of Arundel, to whom our Au- 
thor, Mr Evelyn, was well known in Italy, and were 
placed in the garden of his Palace without Temple- 
Bar; they were aſterwards, as the reader has ſeen in 
the text, removed to Oxford, and are at preſent fixed 
on the outward wall of the Theatre, marked with the 
letter (H), to diſtinguiſh them from other antiquities 
of the ſame kind, and which are placed there like - 
wiſe, that were beſtowed upon the Univerſity by the 


learned Selden (18). As a farther mark of the grati- (18) Hit. & An- 
tude of that learned body, the following inſcription tig. Univ. Oxon» 
is placed under the arms of the noble family of How- | ü · P. 28. 


ard. Eternæ Memoriz excellentiſſimi Dni. Domini 
Henrici Howard de Caſtle Reiſing, Fratris & Hzre- 
dis, Thomz Howard Ducis Norfolciz, a profapia 

regia primi Comitis Angliz, Comitis Surreiz Do- 
minis & Baronis de Howard, Domini & Baronis Mow- 
bray Seagrave Brewes de Gower Fitzallen Clun Oſ- 
waldſtree Maltrevers & Greyſtoke, ad Muley Urſhed 
Marocienſem Imperatorem Legati. Ob Marmora 
* hxc Arundelianorum nomine per totum orbem ce- 
© leberrima, avi ſui Thomæ Arundeliz Comitis, ſu- 
* premi Angliz Mareſcalli, ſammique artium libera- 
lium patroni, ſumptibus & ſollicitudine ingentibus, ab 
* Ottomanica Barbarie vindicata, & in Pallatium gen- 
* tilitium Londini pridem traducta, ab ipſo dein do- 
© nata, gratabunda, poſuit Univerſitas Oxonienſis. that 
is, To the perpetual Memory of that moſt excellent No- 
bleman, Henry Lord Howard, of Caſtle Reiſing, Bro- 
ther and Heir of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk; 
allied to the Royal Line, the firſt Duke of England, 
Earl of Arundel, and Primier Earl of England; Earl 


of Surrey, Baron of Howard; and alſo Baron Mow- 


bray, Seagrave, Brewes de Gower, Fitzallen, Clun, Oſ- 
waldſtree, Maltrevers, and Greyſtoke, Embaſſador to 
Muley Urſhed, _ of Morocco: on account of 
theſe ftiled Arandelian Marbles, celebrated throughout 
the world; by his Uncle Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
Earl Marſhal of England, and the great Patron of the 
liberal Arts, with immenſe care and expence, reſcued 
from the barbarous Turks, and firſt brought to his Pa- 
lace in London, and at length generouſly beſtowed apo 
her, the Univerſity of OxPORAD, gratefully inſcribed 


$. . 

[VI Which, however warm, never felt any decay.] 
This noble perſon was the ſon of Henry Earl of Arun- 
del, and younger Brother to Thomas Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, who was immediately after the Reſtora- 
tion, reſtored to the title of Duke of Norfolk. About 
the fame time this noble perſon was created Baron 
Howard, of Caſtle Rifing, in the county of Norfolk ; 
in 1672, he was created Earl of Norwich, and Earl 
Marſhal of d; in 1678, he ſucceeded his Bro- 


ther in the tidle of Duke of Norfolk; and * 


33 


England. 
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ing as he could wiſh ;, he had great credit at Court und great frputation in the world, 
inps of 'the 


(3) See Mr Eve- — one of the Commiſſioners for rebuilding St Paus (y, Attended the meetings. 


lyn's Dedication 


of his treatiſe of Royal Society with great regularity ; undertook readily whatever taſlas were aſſigned him 


ArchieQure 19. to ſupport that reputation, which, from their firſt- inſtitution, they had acquired, and 


which, by d 


egrees, triumphed over that envy which it raiſed. | He as punctual in the 


diſcharge of his office as a Commiſſioner of the fick and wounded and when he had 
leiſure retired to his ſeat at Sayes-Court, where be carried into practice the rules he fo 


judiciouſly laid down, and made his gatdens the entertainment and 


wonder of the 


reateſt and moſt judicious men of thoſe times; moſt of whom wete his particular 
(=) Life of Lord friends (z). Yet in the midſt of his employments, both publick and private; and not- 


Keeper Guild- 
tord, p. 236, 


withſtanding the continual pains that he beſtowed in 


augmenting and improving the books 


he had already publiſhed, he found leiſure ſufficient to undertake freſh labours of the fame 


kind, and that too without any. diminution of the high 
former writings [O]. He made a journey to Oxford in the ſummer of 16 


character he had obtained by his 
69, where, on 


the 15th of July, he was honoured with the degree of Doctor of the Civil Law, as a 
(% Wood's Faſti mark of the gratitude of that learned body (a), and of the juſt ſenſe they had of the credit 


700. Yo H. derived to them from his being educated in Baliol-col 


It was indeed a fingular point 


of Mr Evelyn's felicity, that all the honours he obtained, and all the poſts to which he 
(3) North's Exa- WAS raiſed, were the meer rewards of his merit, and beſtowed upon him without the leaſt 


men of the Com- 11 1 
wag ſollicitat ion. 


(19) Collins's he died at his houſe in Arundel -Street (19). His friend 
Peerage of Engl. ſhip for Mr Evelyn began early, and laſted without 
Vol. I. p. 90. interruption, ſo long as they lived z as appears from 

f a ſolemn memorial of his gratitude, on the part of 
(20) See his De Mr Evelyn (20), beſides ſeveral occaſional teſtimonies 


2 we = of deep 
f-Qtion of Paine. of Mr Evelyn, that his Grace gave ſeveral teſtimonies 


ing to his Grace, of to the Royal Society, and beſtowed upon 
them the Arundel Library, which was a curious and 
valuable collection (21). He likewiſe intended to 
Antiquities of have given a moſt noble ſtatue of Minerva to the 
— Surrey, if. Univerſity of Oxford, but his unexpetted death pre. 
vented Mr Evelyn from getting it timely removed 
(22) Numiſmata : (22). | g 2 
or, a Diſcourſe on [O] By his former writings. It is a point of juſtice 
Medals, p. 42, due to the merit and memory of our author, to remark, 
6. that though he wrote ſo much, and publiſhed ſo many 
books, upon ſuch a diverſity of ſubjects, yet is there 
none of them that carries any mark of haſte or negli- 
gence ; on the contrary, they appear all of them to 
have coſt much ſtudy and attention, and to pe 
more than is promiſed by their titles; ſome inſtances of 
which will appear in this note. 

XIX. The Hiſtory of the three /are famoxs Impoſtors, 
viz. Padre Ottomano, pretended Son and Heir to the 
late Grand Signior : Mahomet Bei, a pretended Prince 
of the Ottoman Family, but, in truth, a Wallachian 
Counter feit 3 and Sabbatai Sevi, the fuppo/ſed Meſſiah of 
the Jews, in the Tear 1666; with à brief Account of 
the Ground and Occaſion of the preſent War between the 
'Turk and the Venetian: Togetber with = _ of the 

nal Extirpation, D on, and Exile, of the Jews 
2 of the Empire of — Lond. 1668, 86. 
This piece is dedicated to Henry Earl of Arlington, 
and, as I before obſerved, that Mr Evelyn's Dedi- 
cations are filled with curious facts, rather than a crowd 
of complements ; 144 at 
onee juſtify that obſervation, gratify his curioſity, 


(21) Aubrey's 


as to the contents of a book that is now become very 


ſcarce ; it runs thus: 


i 
8 perſan, and to the great and 
worthy ingenuity of a Perſian ſtranger, — onde | 
* us, from whoſe mouth I have received the 
© lowing firſt narrations, and from whom 1 
* abundantly fatiched, n are of un 
© doubted verity. For the third, and laſt, which con- 
© cerns the ſtory of that impudent Jew, it will need 
© little apology, fince it eds not from an 
© eye-witneſs, but from the hand of a who has 
already gratified the publick with the fruit of many 
rare and excellent obfervations, and which becomes 
_ © due to your Lordſhip upon a juſt claim; ſo as your 
© Lordſhip having been pleaſed with the firſt rela- 
tion, cannot be leſs with the following ; though I 


reſpe& in his works. It was at the requeſt 


notice of 1 


Thus, after King Charles II had tried, with very little effect, to promote 
trade, according to the advice of perſons engaged therein (b), when he thought proper to 


' ſhould never have preſumed to be their deferent in 
this unpoliſhed dreſs, had I not received fome aſſu - 


Ky vl double appr ſrange, that impo 
* It will appear very that impo- 

© ſtures of this magnitude ſhould fo long abuſe the 
* world, were there no other intereſt in it than the 

«* vanity of the who aſſume to themſelves the 
titles. Whatever the reaſon of it be, here we have 
matter of fact; and it was more than time the world 
* ſhould at laſt be diſabuſed, which has been ſo long 
impoſed on, and even laboured under the common 
* miſtake, That the cauſe of this obſtinate war and 
© quarrel twixt the Turk and the Venetian, was 
grounded only upon the taking Sultan Oſman and his 
* mother, pretended fon and wife of Sultan Ibrahim, 


© by the gallies of Malta. This was, my Lord, the 
believed report at my being at Venice the very year 
this action fortuned, and it has ſince gained credit, 


and filled our ears, and all the Hiſtories of this age, 


* as a thin RE 3 but, with what pretence 
© of — papers will both inform 2 Lord- 
* ſhip, and give day to ſome other paſſages worthy the 
uifitive men, and of a conjuncture ſo 
© ſeaſonable for it, while the eyes and ts of all 
Europe are intent upon the ſaceeſs of ia. What 
concerns the Wallachian vagrant will be a ſerviee 
* both to his Majeſty and other Chriftian Princes, 
whom this bold impoſtor has had the front to abuſe, 
but, eripitur ferſane, the maſk is now off, and I 
* have no more to add than that of being, &c. 


This Dedication is ſubſeribed J. E. and certainly if 
Mr Wood had ſeen it, he would not have ſaid as he 
does, I know nothing yet to the contrary but this may be a | 
tranſlation (23). .* 
was much better known abroad, one of the beſt re- Vol 11: col. 90. 
ceived Literary Journals extant having given, tho ; 
at ſome diflance of time, a very juſt of it (24 (24) AQ, Evi 
with this very remarkable circumſtance, that the pre- nn, H u, 
tended Mabomet Bei was at that very junRture in the p. 65. 
city of Leipfick. - There is added, at the end of this 
— an account of the extirpation of the Jews in 
erſia, * reign of Shah Abbas the Second, 
which is not ſo large or perfeR as the reſt, but then the 
author gives a hint of this, and does not preſs an 
thing farther than he is ſapported by authorities. He 
mentions à perſon, who, very year that the book 
— _—— tithe of brother to 
. Welt of Enghand (26, 
red in ö H England (25), (25) Theſe pa 
by which he impoſed upon perſons of along tilt, by — * 
unlueltily for drink upon the road in very au- 
dible Engliſh, he difcovered the cheat, and was o- 
bliged to renounce his new dignity to avoid Brideweli. 
He farther remarks with reſpe& to Sabatai Sevi, that 
he was the twenty-fiſth falſe Meſſiah that had attempted 
to impoſe upon the Jews, even according to their own 
account, | | 


the | 
- tune do be yi 


XX. Publick 


nature and value of this little (23) Ath. Ora 


26 


Tral 


] pat 
1 the 


26 Philuſoph» 
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(27) This piece is 6 
now become ex- 


ee*din2 ſcarce, 


and is very much 


admired by the 
torers of Paint- 
Ag. 


erect a particular Board for that purpoſe, and named ſeveral perſons of great rank to be 


XX. Publick employment, and an active life pre- 
ferred to ſolitude, in a reply to a late ingenious Eſſay 
of a contrary title. Lond. 1667. in 8vo, This was 
written, in anſwer to a diſcourſe of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie's, preferring ſolitude to publick employment, 
which was at the time of its publication much ad- 
mired, and as our Author apprehended this might 
prove an encouragement to indolence and timidity, ke 
therefore wrote againſt it. We have in the Tranſac- 
tions of the Royal Society a character of this, and 
the piece before mentioned, which follows the ac- 
count given of the ſecond edition of the Sy/va, and 
is worthy the reader's peruſal (26). * Beſides other 
treatiſes which are anonymous, ſays this account, 
as being of a reſerved nature, but are nevertheleſs, 
entirely for the honour of the King and this King- 
dom, and generally for the good of all men, he 
hath lately made two conſiderable excurſions, in one 
of which, tracts for a caution of all future ages, and 
to denote the general aptneſs of mankind to be 
deluded and deceived, he hath publiſhed a well 


the firſt, merely caſual and innocent, in Padre Ot- 
tomanno ; the ſecond, bold and impudent, in Maho- 
met Bei; the third, a confident cheat, in Sabbatai 
Sevi, the Jews counterfeit Meſfas: in the other 
tract, publick employment and an active life are pre- 
ferred to ſolitude, Thus he, and other generous 
perſons, can, in the crowd of publick buſineſs, find 
or make leiſure to oblige all men; whilſt moroſe 
ſchoolmen and narrow criticks make it their main 
buſineſs, to out go ſatan in their falſe accuſations, 
diſingenuous ſurmiſes, and immodeſt diſturbances of 
the nobleſt endeavours and atchievements.“ | 
XXI. Ar Idea of the perfection of Painting, demon- 
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ftrated from the principles of art, and by examples con- 


formable to the obſervations, which Pliny and Quinti- 
lian have made upon the moſt celebrated Pieces of the 
antient Painters, paralle/d with ſome works of the 
moſt famous modern Painters, Leonardo da Vinci, Ra- 
phael, Julio Romano, and N. Pouſſin. Written in 
French by Roland Freart, Sieur de Cambray, and ren- 
dred Engliſh by J. E. Eſquire, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. Lond. 1668. 8vo. This tranſlation, is dedi- 
cated to Henry Howard of Norfolk, heir apparent to 
that Dukedom, and the dedication is dated from Sayes- 
Court, June the 24th 1668. In the preface, he ob- 
ſerves, that the reader will find in this diſcourſe, di- 
vers uſeful remarks, eſpecially, where the Author 
treats of Coſfume (27), which we, continues he, have 
interpreted Decorum, as the neareſt expreſſion our 
© language will bear to it. And, I was glad our Au- 
© thor had reproved it, in ſo many inſtances, becauſe, 

it not only grows daily more licentious, but even 

ridiculous and intolerable. - But, it is hoped this 

may univerſally be reformed, when our modern 
workmen ſhall conſider, that neither the exactneſs 
of their deſign, nor ſkilfulneſs in colouring, has been 
able to defend their greateſt predeceſſors from juſt 


I could exemply in many others, whom our Author 

has omitted, and there is none but takes notice, 

what injury it has done the fame of ſome of our 

beſt reputed Painters, and how indecorous it is to 

introduce circumſtances, wholly improper to the 
* uſages and genius of the places, where our hiſtories 
© are ſuppoſed to have been acted. Mr Evelyn then 
remarks, that this was not only the fault of Baſſano, 
who would be ever bringing in his wife, children, and 
ſervants, his dog, and his cat, and very kitchen-ſluff, 
after the Paduan mode ; but of the great Titian him- 
ſelf, Georgion, Tintoret, and the reſt, as Paulo Ve- 
roneſe is obſerved alſo to have done in his ſtory of 
Pharaoh's daughter drawing Moſes out of the river, 
attended with a guard of Swiſſes. Malvogius like- 
wiſe, in a picture then in the King's gallery at White- 
hall, not only repreſents our firſt parents with navels 
upon their bellies, but has placed an artificial ſtone 
fountain carved with imagery, in the midſt of his Pa- 
radiſe. Nor, does that excellent and learned Painter 
Rubens eſcape without cenſure, not only for making 
moſt of his figures of the ſhapes of brawny Flemings, 
but for other Sphalmata, and circumſtances of the like 
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o 
© reproaches, who have been faulty in this particular. 


grounded hiſtory of the three late famous impoſlors, 


members 


nature, tho! in. ſome, he has acquitted himſelf to ad- 
miration, in the due obſervation of Coſtume, parti- 
cularly in his crucifixes, &. Raphael Urbino was, 
doubtleſs, one of the firſt who reformed theſe inad- 
vertencies, but it was more conſpicuous in his latter, 
than in his former pieces. As for Michael Angelo, 
continues Mr Evelyn, tho* I heartily conſent with 

our critic in reproving that almoſt idolatrous vene- 
ration of his works, who hath certainly prodigiouſly 
abuſed the art, not only in the table this diſcourſe 
arraigns him for, but ſeveral more which I have 
ſeen, yet I conceive, he might have omitted ſome 
of thoſe imbittered reproaches he has reviled him 
with, who doubtleſs was one of the greateſt maſters 
of his time, and however he might ſucceed as to 
the Decorum, was hardly exceeded for what he per- 
formed in Sculpture, and the ſtatuary art by many 
even of the antients themſelves, and haply by none 
of the moderns, witneſs his Moſes; Chriſtus in Gre- 
* mio, and ſeveral other figures at Rome, to ſay no- 
thing of his talent in Architecture, and the obliga- 
* tion the world has to his memory, for recovering 
* many of its moſt uſeful ornaments and members 
* out of the neglected fragments, which lay ſo long 
* buried, and for vindicating that antique and mag- 
* nificent manner of building, from the trifling of 
+ Goths and Barbarians.” He obſerves next, that the 
uſual reproach of Painting, has been the want of judg- 
ment in Perſpective, and bringing more into hiſtory 
than is juſtifiable, upon one aſpe& without turning 
the eye to each figure in particular, and multiplying 
the points of fight, which is a point even Monſieur 
Freart, for all the pains he has taken to magnify that 
celebrated decifion of Paris, has failed in. For the 
knowing in that art eaſily perceive, that even Raphael 
himſelf has not ſo exactly obſerved it, fince, inſtead of 
one, as Monſieur Freart takes it to be, and as indeed 
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it ought to have been, there are no leſs than four or 


five, as du Boſſe hath well obſerved in his treatiſe of 
the converted Painter, where, by the way alſo, he ju- 
diciouſly numbers amongſt the faults againſt Coſtume, 
thoſe Landſkips, groteſque figures, &c. which we fre- 
quently find abroad eſpecially, for in our country 
we have few or none of thoſe graceful ſupplements 
of ſteeples painted, horizontally and vertically on the 
vaults and ceilings of cupola's, fince we have no ex- 
amples for it from the Antients, who allowed no more 
than a frett to the moſt magnificent and coftly of 
thoſe which they erected. But, would you know 
from whence this univerſal caution in moſt of their 
works proceeded, and that the beſt of our modern 
Painters and Architects have ſucceeded better than 
others of that profeſſion, it muſt be conſidered, that 


they were learned men, good Hiſtorians, and gene- 


rally ſkilled in the beſt antiquities, ſuch were Raphael, 
and doubtleſs his ſcholar Julio, and if Polydore ar- 
rived not to the glory of letters, he yet attained to a 
rare habit of the antient guſto, as may be interpreted 
from moſt of his deſigns and paintings. Leon Bap- 
tiſt Alberti was ſkilled in all the politer parts of learn- 
ing to a prodigy, and has written ſeveral curious things 
in the Latin Tongue. We know that of later times, 
Rubens was a perſon univerſally learned, as may be 
ſeen in ſeveral Latin Epiſtles of his to the greateſt 
ſcholars of his age. And Nicholas Pouſſin the French- 
man, who is ſo much celebrated and fo deſervedly, 
did it ſeems arrive to this by his indefatigable induſ- 
try, * as the preſent famous Statuary, Bernini now 
* living, ſays Mr Evelyn, has alſo done to ſo univer- 
* ſal a maſtery, that not many years fince he is re- 
ported to have built a theatre at Rome, for the 
© adornment whereof, he not only cut the figures and 
« painted the ſcenes, but wrote the play, and com- 
« poſed the muſick, which was all in recitativo. And 
I am perſuaded, that all this is not yet by far ſo 
much as that miracle and ornament of our age and 
* country, Dr Chriſtopher Wren, were able to per- 
form, if he were ſo diſpoſed, and ſo encouraged, 
© becauſe he is maſter of ſo many admirable adyan- 
tages beyond them. I alledge theſe examples y 
to incite, and partly to ſhew the dignity and vaſt 
comprehenſion of this rare art, and that for a man 
to arrive to its utmoſt perfection, he ſhould be al- 
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1862 E V E 
(e) This was the 


original of the 
Board of Trade 


members of that Council, he likewife appointed Mr Evelyn amon 
commended purely to that honour by their abilities (c). 
to a perſon of his difintereſted temper and true publick ſpirit, that he thought he could 
not expreſs his gratitude better, than by digeſting in a ſhort and plain diſcourſe the chief 
heads of the Hiftory of Trade and Navigation, which he accordingly did, and dedicated 
that ſmall piece to the 14 which was very graciouſly received, and is allowed to con- 

mall a compaſs, as any that was ever written upon a topick ſo 
copious, as well as ſo important (4) [ PJ. As this promotion not only opened the means, 
but alſo required the employing many of his hours in the ſervice of his country, it na- 
turally diverted him in ſome meaſure from his ſtudies ; but, notwithſtanding this, when 
the Royal Society (e) found it requiſite to demand the affiſtance of ſome of it's principal 
Members, and to exact from them the tribute of certain diſſertations upon weighty and 
philoſophical ſubjects, he did not plead either his age or his avocations in excuſe, but 
chearfully and vigorouſly ſet about the taſk that was aſſigned him, and 
happily as the Society or himſelf could wiſh, as the reader will learn at the bottom of the 
page [J. Theſe were all the preferments he met with in that reign, and though 


which full ſub- 
ſiſts. 


tain as much matter in as 
{d) See this ex- 
pained in the 
I9te, 


(e) See his Let- 
ter befure his 
Philoſophical Diſ- 
courſe upon Earth. 


moſt as univerfal as the Orator in Cicero, and the 
Architect in Vitruvius. But certainly, ſome tincture 
in Hiſtory, the Opticks and Anatomy, are abſolutely 
* requiſite, and more in the opinion of our Author, 
than to be a ſteady Deſigner, and fkilled in the tem- 
* pering and applying of colours, which amongſt moſt 
© of our modern workmen go now for the only ac- 
* compliſhments of a Painter.” | | 
[PI 4s well as important.) We have in the text 
ſhewn the occaſion and ground of this treatiſe, which 
from its bevity deſerves not the name of a book, ſo 
much as of a pamphlet. The title at large runs thus, 
XXII. Navigation and Commerce, their original 
and progreſs, containing a ſuccinct account of Traffic 
in general, its benefits and improvements, of diſcoveries, 
wars, and conflis at ſea, from the original of Na- 
vigation to this day, with fpecial regard to the Engliſh 
Nation, their ſeveral woyages and expeditions to the 
beginning of our late difference with Holland, in which 
bis Majeſty's title to the dominion of the ſea is afſerted, 
again the novel and later Pretenders. By J. Evelyn, 
Eh S. R. 8. Lond. 1674. 8vo. | 
There is a dedication prefixed to the KIR o, in 
which he takes notice of that relation, in which he 
ſtood by his new office to his Majeſty, which gave 
him the boldneſs to bring ſo inconſiderable an offer- 
ing into his preſence. There is alfo a very ſuecinct 
account of it, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (28), 
and the truth is, that moſt people comparing the pom- 
us title page, with the diminutive ſize of the book, 
mio from thence formed a concluſion to its diſadvan- 
e, and conſequently in ſome degree to the diſcredit 
of its Author. But whoever examines it narrowly, 
and weighs every part of it with due conſideration, 
will, if 1 miſtake not highly, entertain a different no- 
tion of this diſcourſe, and think it at leaſt equal to 
any thing we have of this gentleman's writing, which, 
ſo long as uſefal learning is eſteemed, and the Engliſh 
language underſtood, will be thought no mean cha- 
racter. In order to have a right notion of it, we muſt 
firſt of all reflect on the Author's deſign in writi 
it ; the nature and copiouſneſs of the ſubject, and the 
perſons for whoſe uſe it was principally intended. As 
to Mr Evelyn's defign it was plainly this, to digeſt 
into as narrow a compaſs as poſhble in the cleareſt me- 
thod, and in the moſt lowing language, the Hiſtory 
of Commerce and Navigation in 
England in particular, and of the rights of the Britiſn 
Crown to the dominion of the fea. Theſe were ſub- 
jects equally important and extenſive, but it was by 
no means, his inclination to treat them in a full or in 
a ſcientiſick manner, tho' this ſhort treatiſe is an 
abundant proof, that no man living was more capable 
of doing it, if that had been his view. But the truth 
is, he meant only to ſkim the cream, and to repreſent 
as ſuccinctly and fairly as poſſible, the ftrongeſt and 
moſt intereſting motives, to make theſe fubjeAs the 
ſtudy of Thoſe whom it moſt concerns the nation, 
ſhould have them in their heads and at their hearts. 
In ſhort, he meant it as a ſort of brief introduction 
fbr the uſe of thoſe noble and great perſonages, whom 
(29) It was in the King, for the honour of that board, had thought 
thoſe days Khon fit to aflociate with him in this commiſſion (29). It 
to have anſwered 9): 
the author's aim Was neceſſary to fix their attention, that the title ſhould 
very etfectuallj. promiſe much, it was no leſs requiſite, to ſecure a read- 
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28) Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. No, 114. 


ing, that the piece ſhould be very ſhort. Take it in 


a defire in the ingenious and inquiſitive reader, to 


„of thoſe of 


thoſe, that were re- 
This preferment was ſo welcome 


performed it as 


they 
were 


this light, it will appear inſtead of a ſuperficial a very 
wonderful performance, for it comprehends in little 
more than a hundred pages, an univerſal hiſtory of 
theſe matters, from the origin of trade down to that 
time, and upon a ftri& review it will be found, that 
every material point is touched therein, and this at once 
in ſo ſprightly and fo judicious a manner, as to excite 


ſearch the ſeveral topicks to the bottom ; and for their 
aſſiſtance in this reſpect, the beſt and moſt authentic 
Authors are indicated throughout, and tho' the trea- 
tiſe is ſo ſmall, yet there is an accurate index or table 
at the end, the ſlighteſt review of which will plainly 
demonſtrate the truth of all that I have ſaid. Upon 
the whole, inſtead of cenſuring Mr Evelyn for pub- 
liſhing ſo trite a pamphlet, upon affairs of ſach na- 
tional concern, we ought rather to applaud him for 
having reduced into an hour's reading, with mach 
more labour to himſelf, than if he had wrote a great 
book, things of ſo much moment, and add to it our 
wiſhes, that ſome judicious perſon would make his 
learned diſſertation, the text, and within the compaſs 
of a moderate Quarto, illuſtrate, by proper notes, ſo 
excellent an abridgment of all that is requiſite to be 
known, upon matters that will never loſe their uſe, 
and which import this nation more than any other, 
to which nothing can contribute ſo much as their be- 
ing fully explained. 
[2 ] At the bottom of the page.] The title of this 
learned diſcourſe, which will be ever eſteemed and 
has been often reprinted runs thus : | 
XXIII. Tzxra: A Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth, 
relating to the culture and improvement of it for ve- 
getation, and the propagation of plants, &c. as it was 
preſented to the Royal Society, April 2gth 1675. By 
J. Evelyn, Eſq; F. R. S. London 1675. fol. and 8vo. 
e is | nn to this difcourſe, a letter from 
the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, Prefident of the Royal 
Society, and our Author's anſwer ; as theſe are very 
ſhort, and altogether hiſtorical, we will give them to 
the reader, and refer him to the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, for a ſhort, full, and accurate account of the 
work (30).— His Lordſhip's letter runs thus— Sir, (40) Philoſoph. 
the Council of the Royal Society, conſidering with TranſaQtions, 
* themſelves the great — 4 — of having the pub- No. 119. 
lick meeting of the ſaid Society conſtantly provided 
* with entertainments ſuitable to the deſign of their 
* inſtitution, have thought fit to undertake to contri- 
© bate each of them one, not doubting, but that many 
* of the Fellows of the Society will join with them 
in carrying on ſuch an undertaking, and being well 
uaded of your approbation of this their purpoſe, 
o much tending to the reputation and ſupport of 
the ſociety, they deſire that you will be pleaſed to 
* undertake for one, and to name any Thurſday after 
the fourteenth of January next, ſuch as ſhall be 
* moſt convenient for you, when you will preſent the 
* ſociety at one of their publick meetings by yourſelf, 
* or ſome other of the Fellows for you, with ſuch a 
* diſcourſe grounded upon, or leading to, philoſophi- 
cal experiments on a ſubject of your dyn choice: 
* m doing of which you will benefit the ſociety, and 
6 oblige, Sir, &c. 
Lond. Dec. 28th 1674. 
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were none of them very conſiderable in refpe& of profit, yet they ſeem to have givea him 
perfect content, and he was fo eafy in his own circumſtances, ſo good ati exconomilt, 
and fo true a Patriot, that while he daily faw freſh improvements made in every county 
throughout the kingdom, and the commerce of the nation continually extended, he 
thought himſelf perfectly happy, and never failed to expreſs his ſentiments in that reſpect 


with all the warmth and freedom imaginable. 


The ſevere winter of 1683 gave ſome in- 


terruption to his domeſtick enjoyments, the froſt committing dreadful depredations in his 


fine gardens at Sayes-Court, of which he ſent a full and very 
Royal Society, in the beginning of the ſucceeding ſpring () [R]. After the acce 


Mr Evelyn's anſwer runs thus. 


© My Lord, I have, in obedience to your Lordſhip, 
and the irrefiſtible ſuffrages of that ſociety, over which 
« you preſide, refigned the papers to be diſpoſed of 
as you think fit: I hear your Lordſhip's ſentence is 
* they ſhould be made 1 gs Why ſhould not a 
* thouſand things of infinitely more value, daily en- 
© riching their collection, and which would better 
- juſtify the laudable progreſs of that aſſembly, be 
oftner produced as ſome of late have been? This, 
© my Lord, would obviate all unkind objections, and 
© cover the infirmities of the preſent diſcourſe, with 
things indeed worthy our inftitution. But as I am 
to obey your Lordſhip's commands, ſo both your 
© Lordſhip and the ſociety are accountable for pub- 
* liſhing the imperfections of, My Lord, &c.” 


As theſe letters fully declare the occaſion and na- 
ture of this diſcourſe, as well as the means of its be- 
ing made publick, we may reſt ſatisfied, that notwith- 
ſtanding the great modeſty of Mr Evelyn, this paſt in 
the opinion of the ſociety for a very extraordinary 
performance, otherwiſe they would never have cauſed 


it to be publiſhed, much leſs in the manner they did, 


nor is it leſs certain, that it every way anſwered their 
intention, it being univerſally well received abroad, 


as well as at home, and excited a juſt eſteem for that 
learned body. 


[RJ Of the ſucceeding ſpring.) It is a thing uni- 
A 3 and by ſome ſtill remem that 
the winter of 1683 was the coldeſt of any, the fignal 
effects of which have been recorded by credible authors. 
Mr Evelyn's letter therefore is a very great curioſity; 
it is dated from Sayes-Court, Deptford, April 14, 
1684, and, exclaſive of an admirable hiſtory, contains, 
in a very narrow compaſs, 2 multitude of uſeful re- 
marks, as well as entertaining particulars, * As to 
timber trees, ſays he, I have not many here of any 
© conſiderable age or ſtature, except a few elms, 


© which having been decaying many years, one cannot 


well find to have received any freſh wounds, diſtin- 
guiſhable from old cracks and hollowneſſes ; and in- 
deed I am told by divers, that elms have not ſuffered 
as the great oaks have done, nor do I find, amongſt 
numerable of that ſpecies (clans) which I have planted, 
and that are now about twenty-five and thirty years 
ſtanding, any of them touched. The ſame I ob- 
ſerve of limes, walnuts, ah, beech, hornbeams, 
birch, cheſnut, and other foreſters: but, as I faid, 
mine are young comparatively, and yet one would 


tender, fo as it ſeems the rifting ſo much complained 
of has happened chiefly among the over-grown trees, 
eſpecially oaks : my Lord Weymouth made his la- 
mentation to me, and ſo has the Earl of Cheſterfield, 
Lord Ferrers, Sir William Fermor, and others con- 
cerned in the ſame calamity, which I mention be- 
cauſe of their diſtant habitations. But if rightly I 
remember, one of theſe noble perſons lately told me, 
that, ſince the thaw, the —_— 8 22 
ingly ſplit were come together again, an 
ry Sugars it, but, that they are really as ſolid 
as before, I doube will not appear when they ſhall 
come to be examined by the axe, and converted to 
uſe: nor has this accident hap only to ſtanding 
timber, but to that which has been felled and fea- 
ſoned, as Mr Shiſh, the Mafter Builder in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip-yard here, informed me: ſo much for 
our inuiginæ. | 

As for exoticks, I fear my cork trees will hardly 
recover, but the ſpring is yet ſo very backward, 
even in this warm and dry ſpot of mine, that I can- 
* not pronounce any thing poſitively, eſpecially of 


think that ſhould leſs protect them becauſe more 


King 


© ſuch whoſe bark is very thick and rugged, fuch as is 
© the cork, enzina, and divers of the reſinous trees. 
* The conſtantinopolitan, or horſe-cheſnut, is turgid 
© with buds, and ready to explain it's leaf. My cedars 
© I think are loſt; the ilex and ſcarlet oak, not fo ; 
the arbutus, doubtful; and fo are bays, but ſome 
* will eſcape, and moſt of them repullulate and ſpring 
© afreſh, if cut down near the earth at the latter end of 
* the month. The Scotch fir ſpruce, and white Spa- 
* niſh, which laſt uſes to ſuffer in their tender buds by 
the ſpring froſts, have received no damage this win- 
ter ; I cannot ſay the ſame of the pine which bears 
the greater cone, but other Norways and pinaſters 
are freſh ; laurel is only diſcoloured, and ſome of the 
woody branches mortified, which being cut to the 
quick will ſoon put forth again, it being a ſacculent 
plant. Amongſt our ſhrubs, roſemary is entirely loſt ; 
and, to my ſorrow, becauſe I had not only 
beautifal hedges of it, but ſufficient to afford me 
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pathetick account to the (/) 8 
ſſion of No. I 53. 


flowers for the making a very conſiderable quantity 


of the Queen of Hungary's celebrated water : fo uni- 
verſal I fear is the deſtruction of this excellent plant, 
not only over England, but our neighbour countries 
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from the ſeed. Halimus, or ſea purſelan, of which 


I had a pretty hedge, is alſo periſhed ; and ſo ano- 
ther of French furzes ; the cypreſs are all of them 
ſcorched, and ſome to death, eſpecially ſuch as were 
kept ſhorn in pyramids, but amongſt great numbers 
there will divers eſcape, after they are well chaſtiſed, 
that is, with a tough hazel or other wand to beat off 


their dead and dufty leaves, which growing much 


cloſer than other ſhrubs, hinder the air and dews from 

refreſhing the interior parts. This diſcipline I uſe 

to all my tonſile ſhrubs, with good ſ „ as oft as 
them | 


ſtood and cultivated, were the only beſt ſuccedaneum 
to Cypreſs, has not ſuffered in the leaſt ; it perfectly 
reſembles the cypreſs, and grows very tall and thick. 
I think the arbor thuya is alive, and ſo is the Ameri- 
can acaia, acanthus, paliurus, pomgranad ; my laurufti- 
nus looks 2 large and old alaturnus's 
are killed, eſpecially ſuch as were more expoſed to 
the ſun, whereas thoſe that grow in the ſhade eſcape; 
the reaſon of which, I conjecture to be from the re- 
ciprocations of being ſomewhat relaxed every day, 
and then made rigid and ſtiff again all night; which 
bending and unbending, ſo often opening and cloſing 
the parts, does exceedingly mortify them and all o- 


undergo but one thaw and change. Moſt of theſe 
will yet revive again at the root, being cut cloſe to 
ground: the — anguſti, and ſerratifolio's, both 
of them incomparably the beſt for ornamental hedges 
of any the perennial greens I know, have hardly been 
ſenfible of the leaſt impreſſion, more than tarniſhing 
of their leaves; no more bave the Span jaſmines 
and Perfians ; and I enumerate theſe particulars the 
more minutely, that gentlemen, who are curious, 
may take notice what plants they may truft to a- 
broad in all events, for I fpeak only of fuch as are 


As for the choicer rarities, which are ſet in fot 
* hyemation, they certainly eſcape, or are impaired, 
* accordingly as they are treated by the more or leſs 
experienced and induftrious gardner, or commodiouſ- 
* neſs of the conſervatory ; but to ſay what may be 
added on this ſubject, would require a large chapter, 
© not a letter; I would in the mean time adviſe ſuch as 
gare ſaffered detriment in their green-houſes, not to 


* deſpair, when they fee the leaves of their myrtles, 
* oranges, oleanders, jafmines, and other precious 
* ſhrubs, ruſſet or altogether ſhrivelled and falling; but 
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winter parches þ 
© The — ſavine, which, if well under- 


ther tender plants, which, growing in ſhady places, 
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(g) Ach. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 942. 


(b) Nicholſon's 
Engl. Hiſtorical 
Librar Ys P» 248, 
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King James, we find him, in December 1685, appointed, with the Lord Viſcount 
Tiviot of the kingdom of Scotland, and Col. Robert Philips, one of the Commiſſioners 
for executing the great office of Lord Privy-Seal, in the abſence of Henry Earl of Claren- 
don Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he held till March 11, 1686, when the King was 


pleaſed to make Henry Baron Arundel of Wardour Lord Privy-Seal (g). 


thing under this reign at all. 


He wrote no- 


After the Revolution he was Treaſurer of Greenwich Hoſ- 


pital, and though he was then much in years, yet he wrote ſome, and tranſlated other 
pieces, amongſt which we are to reckon that labour of his, which has been ſo highly com- 


mended by the beſt judges, and which will do laſting honour to his country (5) [S. 


© to cut them to the quick, plaiſter the wounds, and 
* plunge their caſes and pots, trimmed with freſh 
mould, c. in a warm bed, carefully refreſhed, 
© ſhaded, aired, and treated as fick patients, and as 


© the prudent gardner beit knows how. But above all, 


that he be ſure not to expoſe them till theſe eaſtern 
winds (which I call our Engliſh Etefians, and which 
makes our ſprings ſo uncomfortable, when we think 
Winter and all danger paſt) be qualified ; for they 
are deadly to all our plants abroad, and frequently 
do us more prejudice than the moſt churliſh winters, 
as commonly finiſhing the deſtruction of what the 
froſts have ſpared ; nor are we to be flattered with a 
warm day or two, which are apt to tempt gardners 
to ſet out their plants before the end of April, or that 
wie find the wiſe mulberry put forth, which is cer- 
tainly the moſt faithful monitor ; nor ſhould we in- 
deed cut or tranſplant any of the perennials, till of 
themſelves they begin to ſprout. | 

I need ſay nothing of holly, yew, box, juniper, 
Sc. hardy and ſpontaneous to our country; and yet, 
to my grief again, I find an holly ſtandard, of near 
one hundred years old, drooping and of doubtful 
aſpect; and a very beautiful hedge, tho* indeed much 
younger, being clipp'd about Michaelmas, is mortified 
near a foot beneath the top, and in ſome places to 
the very ground; fo as there is nothing ſeems proof 
againſt ſuch a winter, which 1s late cut and expoſed. 
This hedge does alſo grow againſt the ſouth, and is 
very ruſſet, whilſt the contrary ſide is as freſh and 
green as ever ; and in all other places of my planta- 
tions that are ſhaded, the unſhorn hollies maintain 
their verdure, and are, I judge, impregnable againſt 
all aſſaults of Weather. Among the fruit-trees and mu- 
rals, none ſeem to have ſuffered, fave figs ; but they 
being cut down, will ſpring again at the root. 

* The vines have eſcaped ; and of the eſculent plants 
and ſallads, moſt, except artichokes, which are uni- 
verſally loſt; and, what I prefer before any fallad 
whatever eaten raw when young, my ſampier, is all 
rotted to the very root; how to repair my lofs 1 
know not, for I could never make any of the ſeed 
which came from the rock ſampier (tho' mine were 
of the very kind) to grow. The arboreſcent, and 
other ſedums, aloes, &c. tho' houſed, periſhed with 
me ; but the yucca and opuntia eſcaped. Tulips 
many are loſt, and ſo the Conſtantinople-narciſſus, 
and ſuch tuberoſæ as were not kept in the chimney- 
corner, where was continual fire. Some anemonies 
appear, but I believe many are rotted ; but I have 
made no great ſearch in the flowery parterre, only I 
find that moſt capillaries ſpring, and other humble 
and repent plants, notwithſtanding all this rigorous 
ſeaſon. My tortoiſe, which, by his conſtant burying 
himſelf in the earth at approach of winter, I looked 
upon as a kind of plant-animal, happening to be ob- 
ſtructed by a vine-root from mining to the depth he 
was uſually wont to inter, is found ſtark dead, after 
having many years eſcaped the ſevereſt winter. Of 
fiſh I have loſt very ſew ; and the nightingals, which 
for being a ſhort wing'd bird, and ſo exceeding fat at 
the time of the year we commonly ſuppoſe them to 
change the climate, whereas indeed they are then 
hardly able to flee an hundred yards, are as briſk and 
frolick as ever ; nor do I think they alter their ſum- 
mer ſtations, whatever become of them all winter. 
I know not yet of any body who has given tolerable 
« ſatisfaQtion, in this particular, amongſt our Ornitho- 


« logiſts.” | 

[5 Which will do laſting honour to his country.] 
The following treatiſes were publiſhed within the pe- 
riod aſſigned in the text. We know nothing of the 
brit, except that it has had a place in the catalogue of 
our author's Works, from which therefore we have no 
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One 


right to remove it; the ſecond is a tranſlation, and an- 
nexed to another and larger work of the ſame author's ; 
the third is that work which we have ſo much com- 
mended, and to which this note principally refers. 

XXIV. Mundus Muliebris : or, the Ladies Drefling- 
Room unlocked, and her Toilette ſpread. In Burleſque. 
Together with the Fop-Dictionary, compiled for the Uſe 
of the Fair-Sex. Lond. 1690, 470. 

XXV. Monfienr de la Quintinye's Treati/e of Orange- 
Trees, with the raiſing of Melons, omitted in the 
French Editions ; made Engliſh by John Evelyn, Eſq; 
Lond. 1693. 8 

This is added to the Compleat Gardner, written by 
the ſame author; tranſlated and publiſhed in fol io, with 
theſe pieces, by Mr Evelyn. We are told at the be- 
ginning, that, about twenty years before, Monſ de la 
Quintinye being in England, and making our author a 
vilit at his houſe, he requeſted of him ſome directions 


in relation to melons, for the cultivation of which that 


French gentleman was remarkably famous, who ſent 
them over accordingly to our author from Paris; and 
he aſſures us, that his great motive in publiſhing them, 
was to put into the hands of the world in general, and 
of the lovers of the art of gardening in particular, the 
very beſt directions, that, in reference to this curious 
ſubject, had ever been given. Theſe inſtructions make 
in the whole but one half ſheet : the. treatiſe of oranges 
is larger, and is contained in thirtean chapters, exclu- 
five of the preface; yet the chapters are of no great 
length, making in all not more than nine ſheets. 'The 
method is very natural and exact, the treatiſe full of 
curious obſervations ; and therefore it was a great ſer- 
vice rendered to the publick by Mr Evelyn, to annex it 
to the tranſlation of the reſt of this great man's works, 
by which they are made compleat. 

XXVI. NumisMaTa : 4 Diſcourſe of Medals, an- 
tient and modern; together with ſome account of Heads 
and Effigies of i/luſtrious and famous Perſons, in Sculps 
and Taille Douce, of whom we have no Medals extant, 
and of the Uſes to be derived from them. To which 
is added, a Digreſſion concerning Phyfiognomy. By 
J. Evelyn, S. R. S. Lond. 1697, folio. 

There is prefixed to this book, a ſhort but very af- 
fectionate dedication in Latin, to the only ſon and heir 
of Sidney Lord Godolphin, then Francis Godolphin, 
Eſq; now the Right Honourable Francis Earl of Go- 
dolphin, of whoſe father, Mr Evelyn, as indeed what 
good man does not? makes moſt honourable mention, 
as of his moſt intimate and moſt faithful friend, recom- 
mending to his young patron the cultivation of thoſe 


ſhining virtues, and great abilities, which were inhe- 


rent to his family ; and remarking to him, his peculiar 
happineſs in deſcending from a line equally diſtinguiſh- 
ed for parts and probity. The ingenious author has en- 
tered on his noble and extenſive defign by informing the 
reader in his epiſtle, that having begun this work 
about five years before, he deſiſted from proſecuting it, 
upon the publiſhing of Mr Walker's treatiſe upon the 
ſame ſubje& ; but finding ſome particularities that admit- 
ted of a further improvement, he went on again with 
his own diſcourſe, and, after a ſhort introduction, be- 
wailing the failure of marbles, ſtatues, trophies, &c. 
in perpetuating memorable actions. 

e begins his fr chapter with the uſe of medals, 
either made for money, or to preſerve the memory of 
worthy actions; obſerving their very early uſe in the 
world, and that.the firſt Roman money was braſs, with- 


out any mark at all; then ſhews the original of ſtamp- 


ing, which was for a teſtimonial of their being of ſuch a 
weight. The firſt ſilver ſtamped at Rome, was a little 
before the firſt Panic war, and gold not till about ſixty - 
two years after, at which time the worth of gold to 
ſilver, was as twelve and a half to one, tho' in the 
earlieſt zimes it bore but a decuple value among the 
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One would have imagined, that being now on the borgers of fourſcore, and having been 
at leaſt halts century lan anthor, he would havs thought it no diſhonour to have ſued out 
bis Writ of Eaſe, when, being full of years and glory, he might have laid down his pen 
with as general an approbation from the candid judges of that age, as their fathers had ſhewn 
to thoſe treatiſes which fell from it when he firſt took it up. But Mr Evelyn was not of that 
ſort of men who are Wege. & plauſible excuſe of retiring from labour, notwithſtanding 
nature furniſhes them with ſtrength to go through it; on the contrary, he conſidered his 
health and his abilities, and, above all, his improved ſtock of knowledge from experience, 
as talents intruſted with him by Providence for the benefit of mankind ; and he ſcorned in 
his old age to perform leſs diligently his duty, than, from a true principle of publick ſpirit, 
he had done in his youth. It was to this excellent frame of mind, ſo much admired and 
ſo little imitated, that we owe his laſt treatiſe, at leaſt his laſt new treatiſe upon ſallets (i), 


in which it is hard to ſay which deſerves to be commended moſt, the agreeable vivacity 


of his language, or the wonderful maturity of his judgment [T J. Happy old man, 


Romans and Greeks. Next, coming to ſpeak more 
particularly of medals, he is of opinion, that they did 
not, when firſt made, paſs for money, but were ſtampt 
in memory of particular famous actions or perſons. But 
upon the inundation of the Goths, the luftre of medals 
ended, with all the more polite arts. He then treats of 
the materials uſed for money, whether leather, paper, 
earth, porcelain, coral, ſhells; linnen, or the like. 
He in the next place ſpeaks of the time when the ſeve- 
ral metals came firſt in uſe, and is inclined to think 
iron and copper were the firſt, of which he gives ſeve- 
ral inſtances. , Then he proceeds to conſider the im- 
preſſions and'fizes, of which latter there were three. 
The ſecond chapter ' treats of the medals of ſeveral 
nations, as Hebraic, Punic, Barbarous, thoſe of the 
Goths, Huns, Lombards, c. with the Britiſh coins; 
where he fays, he has ſeen a feries of all our coins, 
from Edward the Confeſſor to his own times, except 
Richard the third. Then returning to ſpeak of me- 
dals, he mentions the Saturnalian made in buffoonry, 
and touches upon ſome of the cuſtoms uſed at that 
faſt ; and obſerves, that, except thoſe, no medals were 
made but upon grave and ſerious occafions. Speaking 
of the heads and reverſes, he ſays, medals without 
any reverſe are never antique, but may without head 
be good. Our author next makes ſeveral remarks 
touching the heads, as whether naked or crowned, 
bearded or ſhaven, Ec. as likewife of the figures ex- 
2 at length on the reverſes. He proceeds to the 
reek medals, with their ſeveral ornaments and re- 
verſes; thence to the Barbarous, Parthian, Atmenian, 
c. and fo to our Saxon, of all which he deſcribes the 
particular ornaments on their heads, ec. then he comes 
to medals made of remarkable perfons ; touches upon 
Papal and French medals ; after which he mentions 
the curious colle&ion of Pyrrhus Ligorius, being twen- 
ty-ſix volumes of draughts of medals, inſcriptions, re- 
lievo's, &c. Greek and Roman; of the Duke of Sa- 
voy's, Duke Albert's of Bavaria, now itt the cuſtody of 


the Royal Society, containing the images of Roman 


Kings, Conſuls, Dictators, ws e Sc. from 
the foundation of Rome to Julius Czfar ; after which, 
he remarks the niceneſs of the Antients, in having 
their reſemblances taken by none but exquiſite maſters; 
whence we may well believe their medals to be very 
like them: he concludes this chapter with a propoſal 
of deſigning, in dead-life, by a very good hand, what 
medals of nndoubted truth can be procured, and theſe 
to be as well and exactly engraven on copper- plates. 


The third chapter treats of antient and modern re- 


verſes, as they relate to Hiſtory, Chronology, and other 
parts of learning, the uſe and benefit whereof he ſhews 
in ſeveral particulars; informing us not only in Hiſtory 
and Chronology, but alſo giving the true form of ſeve- 
ral habits, i ents, engines, machines, inventions, 
atchievements, cuſtoms, c. of the Antients, but im- 
perfectly otherwiſe deſcribed ; ther with the figure 
under which they repreſented their gods and genii, 
particular countries, &c. with the ſeveral rewards, as 
crowns, c. for virtuous and noble actions: then de- 
proving the want of medals to illuſtrate our own hiftory, 

e gives an account of all, or the moſt, that have been 
ſtamped here, from Edward the third through the ſe- 
veral reigns to the late Revolution, referring the reader 
for thoſe made fince that time, to the late publiſhed 
Hifloire Metallique de Guillaume III, by N. Chevalier, 
in fol. Amſterdam 1692. 
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The fourth chapter treats of perſons and things de- 
ſerving the honour of medals, tho' moſt of them never 
obtained it; and in this he finds our nation too deficient, 
and names ſeveral ingenious worthies then living. 

The fe chapter is bf inſcriptions upon medals, 
and their ſeveral forms and differences, chiefly relating 
to Roman and Greek medals; here he gives us the 
notes . and abbreviations of words to be met with in 
Roman medals. | | 

In the fixth chapter, he lays down inſtructions for the 
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(i) See this far- 
ther explained iu 
the note, 


procuring antique and rare medals, with directions tb 


diſtinguiſh the true from counterfeits, preſenting a 
catalogue of ſome alphabetically ; and in this place 


ſhews the ſeveral tricks uſed in making the cheats, 


and falſe ones, and ſets down ſome ways to take off 


medals, by a fort of glew and ſuch like curioflties. 


In the ſeventh chapter, our Author diſcourſes of 
mints, and the moſt ſkilful artiſts, with directions to 
colle& and diſpoſe medals for the cabinet, and adds 
ſome reflections on the modern clipping, and diminu- 
tion of coin. Here he obſerves the great number of 
mints in the ſame kingdom formerly, and the excel- 
lency of the method now uſed in minting, far beyond 
the old way of hammering, and in this place gives 
his opinion and reaſons, againſt either debafing the 
coin, or enhancing the value, and then enumerates 
the moſt eminent maſters in this art: amongſt them 


he mentions Trecia of Milan, who cut the King of 


Spain's arms on a table diamond, next he gives a ca- 
talogue of authors treating of this ſubject, with ſome 
curious collectors of our own and other nations, and 
then concludes his chapter, with a catalogue of thoſe 
medals that ſucceed Jovianus, where Mr Walker's 
catalogue ends. | 

The #:ghth chapter gives an account of heads and 
effigies in Taille douce with particular directions for 
ſuch a colleQion, preſenting us with a catalogue of 
perſons meriting a place therein, as well women as 
men. FA 

The ninth chapter, which concludes the work, con- 
tains a digreffion concerning phyſiognomy, where the 
Author beginning with the head, goes through all the 
features of the face, and proportions of the body and 
limbs, giving his opinions and conjectures of the na- 


tural diſpoſitions, wit and qualifications, to be ga- 


thered from the obfervation of each part and member 
particularly interſperſed with hiſtorical remarks. 

LT] Or the wonderful maturity of his judgment.) 
The title of this work was very ſhort being only this. 

XXVII. AceTarIa: 4 Diſcourſe of Sallets, by 
J. E. S. R. S. Author of the Kalendarium. Lond. 
1699. 8vo. | 

This, which was our Author's laſt work, was dedi- 
cated to the Lord Chancellor Somers, at that time 
Prefident of the Royal Society, and the view of this 
dedication, was to procure a publick eftabliſhment for 
that ſociety, as will ſufficiently ap from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which cannot feem tedious to the 
reader, ſince, except ſome of Mr Dryden's, he will 
hardly find any dedications in our language, penned 


with equal elegance and ſpirit. 
My Lord, 


2 HE idea and plan of the Royal Society, hav- 
C ing been firſt conceived, and delineated by a 


great and learned Chancellor (31), which high of- 
21 G | © fice 


(31) Francis 
Lord Verulam, 
and Viſcount 87 
Albans, 


1866 


(4) This ie 
meant of the laſt 
edit. publiſhed in 


. - hiv life- time. 


(32) Lord Viſ 
count Brounker, 
Chancellor to 
Queen Kathe- 
rine. 

Charles Mounta- 
gue, Eſq; Chan- 
cellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


EVE 


Li V N 


Rill in full poſfeſnon of his parts, undettoch and accompliſhed ſume years after this the 
reviewing of his Sylva, in which laſt edition (k) he has inter 


o 9 V 


rſperſed various circumſtances 


relative to his private life, as well as to his ſubject, and has alſo ſhewu that he had fe 
rious and affecting thoughts of his latter end, though not put in mind of it by his 
infirmities, which are circumſtances, that, if further explained, cannot be unacceptable to 
the inquiſitive reader [U J. It has been before hinted, that av his collections were very 


* fice your Lordſhip deſervedly bears, not as an ac- 
* quifition of fortune, but your intellectual endow- 
* ments, conſpicuous (among other excellencies) by the 
inclination your Lordſhip difcovers to promote na- 
tural knowledge : as it juſtifies the diſcernment of 
that aſſembly to pitch upon your Lordſhip for their 
Prefident ; ſo does it no lefs diſcover the candour, 
yea, I preſume to ſay, the ſublimity of your mind, 
in ſo generouſly honouring them with your accep- 
tance of the choice they have made. 
A Chancellor, and a very learned Lord, was the 
firſt who honoured the Chair; and a no leſs honour- 
able and learned Chancellor reſigns it to your Lord- 
„ ſhip (32). 

a 80 < after all the difficulties and hardſhips the 


favour and protection of its Preſidents, not only pre- 
ſerved its reputation from the maleyolence of ene- 
mies and detractors, but gone on culminating and 
now triumphantly in your Lordſhip : under whoſe 
propitious influence, I am perſuaded it may promiſe 
itſelf, that which indeed has hitherto been wanting 
to juſtify the glorious title it bears of a Royal So- 
ciety, the emancipating it from ſome remaining and 
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under, among which that of a precarious and un- 
ſteady abode is not the leaſt. 

This honour was reſerved for your Lordſhip, and 
an honour permit me to call it, not at all unworthy 
the owning of the greateſt perſon living, namely, 
the eſtabliſhing and promoting real knowledge, and 
next to what is divine, truly ſo called, as far at leaſt 


nature, by enlarging her Empire beyond the land 
of ſpectres, forms intentional ſpecies, vacuum, occult 
qualities, and other inadequate notions, which by 
their obſtreperous and noiſy diſputes affrighting, and 
till of late deterring men from adventuring on far- 
ther diſcoveries, confined them in a lazy acquieſ- 
cence, and to be fed with fantaſms and fruitleſs ſpe- 
culations, which ſignify nothing to the ſpecifick na- 
ture of things, folid and uſeful knowledge by the 
inveſtigation of cauſes, principles, energies, powers, 
and effects of bodies and things viſible, and to im- 
prove them for the good and benefit of mankind.” 


It is a great pity this propoſition of our Author's 
was not accepted, fince undoubtedly a national eſta- 
bliſhment under the direction of ſo wiſe and prudent a 


ſociety has hitherto gone throngh, it has, thro" the 


diſcouraging circumſtances which it as yet labours 


as human nature extends towards the knowledge of 


| ih | great, 
* thing ſerious, beſides the gratifying a ſenſual appe- 
« tite with a yoluptuary — ah Tray, my Land, 

I am fo far from deſigning to promote thoſe ſappli- 

ciæ luxuriæ,; as Seneca calls them, by what I have 

here written, that were it in my power, I would 

* re-call the world, if not altogether to their priſtine 

diet, yet to a much more whoHome and ' temperate 

than is now in faſhion ; and what if they find me, 

* like to ſome who are eager after hanting and other 

* field ſports, which are laborious exerciſes ; and fiſh- 

* ing, which is indeed a lazy one, who after all their 

* pains and fatigue, never eat what they take and 

catch in either? For ſome ſuch I have known: and 
tho' I cannot affirm ſo of myſelf; when a well dreſſed 
* and excellent fallet is before me, I am yet a very 
moderate eater of them; So as to this book, tux- 
* ury, I can affirm, and that truly, what the Poet 
* fays of himſelf, on a leſs innocent occaſion, Laſciva 
« pagina, vita probe. God ſorbid, that after all I 
have advanced in praiſe of ſallets, I ſhould be thou 

© to plead for the vice I cenfure, and chuſe that of 
* Epicurus for my Lemma. Un hac arte conſenui, or 
* to have ſpent my time in nothing elſe. e plan 
* annexed to theſe papers, and the apparatus made to 
* ſuperſtru& upon it, would acquit me of having bent 
all my contemplations on ts only, what I hum- 

* bly offer your Lordſhip is, as I ſaid, part of na- 
* tural hiſtory, the product of horticulture, and the 
© field dignified by the moſt illuſtrious, and ſometimes 
* tilled Laureato womere, which as it concerns a part 
* of Philoſophy, I may without vanity be allowed to 
* have taken ſome pains, in cultivating as an inferior 
* member of the Royal Society.” Such was the mo- 


deſty, ſuch the learning, and ſuch the politeneſs, of 


this great man ! 


LU] To the inquiſitive reader.) It is chiefly from 


the works of great men, that the curious and particu- 
lar paſſages of their lives are to be collected. This 
indeed is a thing of great labour, but at the fame 
time infinitely pleaſant to thoſe who delight in ho- 
nouring the memory of ſuch benefactors to mankind. 
In this note, we intend a ſpecimen of this fort from 
the moſt extenſive and moſt hiſtorical of our Author's 
performances. We learn from thence, that the true 
fignification of his Sirname Evelyn, written antiently 
Avelan or Evelin, was fitberd, or rather hazel, which 
gives him occaſion to remark, that theſe trees are 
commonly produced where quarries of free-ſtone lie 
underneath, as at Hazelbury in Wiltſhire, Haſlingfield 


(37] 


(33, 


(39 


(40 


(4! 


14 


(4; 


(44 


perſon, would have enabled the fociety to have pro- in Cambridgeſhire, and Haſlemere in Surrey (33). He (43) Evelyn: 
ſecuted their laudable and uſeful deſigns, in a manner more than once remarks, that his. grandfather was a Sy/va, or Di- 
worthy of themſelves and honourable to their country. great planter and preſerver of timber, as it ſeems were <2" of Fort 
It is not however impoſlible, that this propoſition the antient poſſeſſors of the place where he lived, © © 


might come to nothing by their Prefident's loſs of from whence it acquired its name of Wotton (i. e.) as 


' the Author ſuſpecting 


power, which fell out very ſoon after ; but however 
it happened, our Author's zeal and diligence in the 
application was truly laudable. He had the honour 
to be one of the firſt members, and he continued to 
be one of the moſt active for upwards of forty years. 
This laſt work is nothing inferior to any of the pre- 
ceding, the ſame learning, the ſame perſpicuity, the 
ſame quickneſs and penetration reigns through the 
whole. The reader meets not only with all that he 
can expect, but with much more, and ſuch a multi- 
tude of curious obſervations are interſperſed, as render 
it as pleaſant and entertaining as it is uſeful. Yet 
that ſome might poſſibly cen- 
ſare the great Pains he had taken upon ſuch a ſubject, 
and from thence infer, that he was lead to treat ſuch 


matters, with ſo much kill and pains, from the re- 


fined luxury of his own palate, took care to guard 
againſt this in the following elegant apology, which 
he has inſerted in his dedication. 

The favour I humbly beg is your Lordſhip's par- 
don for this preſumption. The ſubject is mean, and 
requires it, and my reputation in danger, ſhould 
your Lordſhip hence ſuſpect, that one could never 
« write ſo much of dreſſing ſallets, who minded any 


length, and ſix inches thick, all entire and clear. It 
was fet up in brick work for a board, and to 
fit it for that uſe, it was ſhortened by a foot, being 
originally ten foot and a half, as appeared from an 
inſcription cut in one of its fides, from whence it ap- 
peared to have lain there above one hundred years, 
when our Author wrote this deſcription (35). When 
his grandfather's woods were cut down, which con- 
ſiſted entirely of oak, they ſprung up again, not 
oaks but beeches, and when theſe too in their turn 
felt the axe, there aroſe ſpontaneouſly a third plan- 


tation, not of oaks or beech, but of birch, which he 


does not ſet down as a thing fingular in itſelf, but 


becauſe it happened under his own eye (36). He is 36) lb p. 213 


a declared enemy to iron works, on account of their 
deftroying woods; yet he obſerves from the pruden- 
tial maxims prevailing in his own family, they had 
quite a contrary effect, as being one principal cauſe 
of their making ſuch large plantations, and taking ſo 

much 


> 


(35) Ib. p. 19% 
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| gieat,, ſo he way far from confipiog, them entirely. ta bis own-uſe, but was ever ready to 
ane them for the henefit of others, and, conſidered 77 5 N 
bene factor ta the publick. A ink | a 1 that 
Boy je, an 


nce has been 
reſpect to the famous Mr 


to | » and many inſtances more might be given, of which, n 
to treſpaſs on the reader's patience, we will mention but a few ; be it was that farniſbed 


"aps 


L VN. 


light, was a great 
given in the notes to this purpoſe, in 


to the late reverend and learned Biſhop af London thoſe additional remarks on the county 

of Surrey (7), which are publiſhed in his Engliſh edition of the Britannia; he contri- 67) sy lia, p.296. 
buted largely to Mr Houghton's valuable work (1); and the ingenious John Aubrey, 
Eq; has teſtied, how often he was indebted to him for his friendly aſſiſtance in many o 
his undertakings (#). In reſpect to the Royal Society, he was equally aſſiduous in his 
attendance, and careful in his intelligence ; whatever fell within the compaſs of his own 
extenſive enquiries, he never failed to tranſmit them to that judicious body, nor was he e Miſcclauies, 
leſs attentive to the procuring them proper correſpondents both at home and abroad, of“ 
which copious teftimonies are to be met with in their Regiſters, and in their printed (+) See this er- 
Tranſactions (o) VJ. He might therefore juſtly tile himſelf, as he did, a Pioneer in r“ in the 


(m) Houphton's 
Huſbandry and 
Trade improved, 
Vol. IV. p. 132. 


their 


„ Ib, 5. 283. much pains about them (37). It was a relation of being agai ſurveyed, Anno 1677, appears to be 
WW his, that ſold Richmond new Park to King Charles © worth Sr twenty one thouſand pounds, beſides 
(33) lid. p. 40. the Firſt, after planting many fine trees there (38). _ or nine thouſand ſamplers, and young trees 

Our Author carried this diſpoſition with him to 8a) es- * to be left ſtanding, and not reckoned in the ſurvey. 


(39) Ib. p. 127 


(40) Ib. p. 116. 


Court, where he muſt have ſnewn it very early, ſince 


he aſlures us, that the Marquis of Argyle preſented 
he takes to be the Spaniſh pinaſter or wild pine, and 
gives a very particular account of the manner in which 
they grew in the Marquis's country in Scotland (39). 
He informs us, that it was the Lord Chancellor Ba- 
con who introduced the true plane tree, which he 
lanted originally about Verulam, from whenee he 
his title (40). Mr Evelyn takes to himſelf the 
honour of having propagated the alaternus from Che- 
ſhire to Cumberland, which was before reputed an 


him with the Cones of a peculiar kind of fir, which 


© But what is yet to be obſerved, moſt of this timber 
* abovementioned being oak, grows in hedgerows, 
© and fo as that the dg of it, does very little 
«* prejudice to the plough or \- gy To conclude, 
this worthy perſon, who was born in a town famous 
for wood, who derived from his anceſtors an affection 
for plantations, who wrote the moſt correct treatiſe 
of foreſt trees extant in our own, or perhaps, in any 
language, and who was himſelf a moſt eminent Plan- 
ter, had a ſtrong defire, after the example of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, who directed his heart to be depoſited 
in his garden, to have his corps alſo interred. in the 


inhabitant only of the green houſe, but is found very 
capable, not only of living without doors, but of 
ſtanding unhurt by the rigour of our fevereſt winters 
(41). He mentions a moſt glorious and impenetrable 
holly hedge, which he had at Sayes-Court four hun- 


like manner (48), but very probably he was prevailed (48) Ib. p. 297. 
upon to alter his mind afterwards, notwithſtandin 

what he had expreſſed upon that ſubje& (49) in his (49) Avbrey's 
book; which ſhews how warm and laſting, that paſſion Natural Hiſt. of 


* for improvement was in his own breaſt, which, with Surrey, Vol. IV . 


(42) Ib. p. 159. 


(43) Ib. p. 72. 


dred feet in length, nine feet high, and five in dia- 
meter, which occaſions his dropping a hint, that the 
fine 22 he had raiſed there, were wholly ruined 
by the Czar of Muſcovy, who it ſeems lived there, 


for the ſake of being near the yard (42). He recom- 


mended Mr Gibbons the Carver, to King Charles the 
Second, by whom ſome exquiſite works were per- 
formed in St Paul's Cathedral (43). He was likewiſe 
conſulted by the Bedford family, about preſerving 


their fine trees, ſo long as the gardens were kept up 


about Bedford Houſe, which before the laſt edition 
of his book were demoliſhed, to make way for the 


new buildings about Bloomſbury (44). He takes no- 


ſo much learning, eloquence, and ſucceſs, he laboured 
to excite in the boſoms of his countrymen. : 

[IV] I their printed Tranſa#ions.) It would take 
up too much time and room, to take notice of every 
thing that occurs in this valuable collection, that might 
be alledged to this purpoſe ; and therefore we ſhall 
content ourſelves with a few inſtances. Upon ſome 
diſcourſe at the Royal Society of the eruptions of 
Mount Veſuvius, he procured the following extract of 
a letter from Mr Henry Robinſon, to whom it was 
written by Captain William Baddily, and at the ſame 
time produced ſome of the aſhes which are mentioned 
therein ; which letter and which aſhes had been pre- 


Ib. p. 21% 
bn tice of an admirable remedy for a Dyſentry, which 
| had been otherwiſe in all probability buried in obli- 


vion, and this is the fungus ſubſtance ſeparated from 


ſerved for upwards of thirty years (50). | TY 
The fixth of December 1631, being in the Gulph (2),7.0,00% 
of Volo riding at anchor about ten of the clock that No, 21. 


(47) Id, p · 276. 


the lobes of Walnut Kernels, powdered and given 
in a glaſs of wine, which he affirms relieved the Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers in the famous Dundalk Campaign in Ire- 
land ſoon after the Revolution, when all other reme- 
dies failed (45). He was acquainted with the Conde 
Mellor a Portugueſe Nobleman, who reſided ſome 
time at the Court of King Charles the Second, when 
an exile from his own, by whom he was informed, 
that his father, when Prime-Minifter as himſelf had 
likewiſe been, received in a caſe a collection of plants 
of China oranges of which only one eſcaped, and was 
with difficulty recovered, and yet from this plant came 
all the China oranges that ever were ſeen in Europe, 
which our Author obſerves, is a moſt noble and won- 
derful inſtance, of what induſtry may do from the 
ſlighteſt and leaft promiſing beginnings (46). One 
inſtance of the vaſt advantages derived from woods I 
ſhall borrow, becauſe the facts are notorious and in- 
diſputable (47). Upon the eſtate of George Pitt, 
* Eſquire, of Stratfeildſea, in the County of Southamp- 
© ton, a ſurvey of timber being taken in the year 
* 1659, it came to ten thouſand three hundred 
pounds, beſides near ten thouſand ſamplers not va- 
© lued and growing up naturally. Since this there 
© hath been made by ſeveral fales, five thouſand fix 
* hundred pounds, and there has been felled for re- 
pairs, building and neceſſary uſes, to the value at 
the leaſt of twelve hundred pounds, ſo as the whole 
falls of timber, amount to fix thouſand eight hun- 
dred pounds. The timber upon the ſame ground 
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night, it began to rain ſand or aſhes, and continued 
© till two of the clock the next morning. It was about 
two inches thick on the deck, ſo that we caſt it over- 
board with fhovels, as we did ſnow the day before: 
* the quantity of a buſhel we brought home, and pre- 
« ſented to ſeveral friends, eſpecially to the Maſters of 
* Trinity-Houſe. There was in our company Capt. 
John Wilds, commander of the Dragon, and Capt. 
Anthony Watts, commander of the Elizabeth and 
© Dorcas. There was no wind ftirring when theſe 
aſhes fell ; it did not fall only in the places where we 
were, but likewiſe in other parts, as ſhips were com- 
ing from St John d'Acre to our port, they being at 
that time an hundred leagues from us. We compared 
the aſhes together, and found them both one. If you 
deſire to ſee the aſhes; let me know. Thus in the 
ſpring of the year 1670, our author communicated, in 
the following letter to the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, 
a large and circumſtantial account of a very fingular and 
extraordinary iavention, by a perſon of rank, called the 
Spaniſh Sembrador, or new engine for ploughing and 
equal ſowing all forts of grain, and harrowing at once; 
by which a great quantity of ſeed-corn is ſaved, and a 
rich increaſe yearly gained; together with a deſcrip- 
tion of the contrivance and uſes of this engine, which 

epiſtle ran thus (51). | 
I cannot deviſe better how to expreſs my great re- 
ſpecis to your Lordſhip, than by my utmoſt endea- 
* yours to promote the intereſt of that Society, over 
which you have ſo long, with ſo much ability and af- 
fection, 


(51) Ibid, No 60, 


* 1 4 


their ſervice, which expreſſion was well choſen, ſince it marked at once how humble and 
how indefatigable he was, in whatever might contribute to the advancement of that noble 
deſign, which was the baſis of their inſtitution. He was a true lover of freedom of 
thought in all philoſophical enquiries, which as he praiſed upon all occaſions himſelf, 
ſo he very readily indulged it to others; and though nobody was freer from prejudices, or 
ſpoke more diſcreetly than he did, of books that it was impoſſible for him ro commend, 
yet he never reſented any attack made upon his own, but bore the contradiction of his 
opinion with all imaginable temper, being perſuaded that truth and reaſon would always 
triumph in the end, and that it was better to leave things to the deciſion of the publick, 
Cp) See a proof than to embark in endleſs controverſies, though in the defence of ſentiments ever ſo well 


of this in tte and the | 


1868 


Nutes. 


fidence of 


founded (p) [X]. When we conſider the number of the books he publiſhed, 


« feion, ſo faithfully preſided. This therefore will 
© plead my excuſe with your Lordſhip, if, in ſome con- 
tifying the generous defigns of that 
noble aſſembly, I communicate to them, through 
your hands, not only the inſtrument which I herewith 
preſent them, but the diſcription of the uſe and be- 


* nefit of it, from ſuch a deferent as I am fure they will 
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very highly value. SO 

My Lord, it is now almoſt two years fince that, 
by ſomewhat an odd accident lighting upon a paper 
lately printed in Spaniſh, I found a ſhort paſſage in it, 
* giving notice of a certain plough newly brought out 
* of Germany into Spain ; in both which places it had, 
upon trial, ſo generally obtained, as, beſides the 
royal privilege which was granted to the inventor, 
* as to procure the univerſal approbation. Upon this 
© hint I took the boldneſs to write to my Lord Ambaſ- 
* ſador, intreatmg his Excellency that, as his more 
* weighty affairs would give him leave, he would not 
* diſdain to inform himſelf more particularly concern- 
ing it. This his Lordſhip was not only pleaſed to do, 
but ſo highly obliging as to tranſmit to me the en- 
* gine itſelf, together with a full defcription of it and 
it's uſe ; all of it written with his own noble hand, 
* which I do here conſecrate to the Royal Society, to 
be inſerted among their precious cimelia. 
My Lord, being not ſo happy as to wait on you 
myſelf with it, at your publick aſſembly this day, I 
defire your Lordſhip will cauſe theſe papers to be 
read there, and expoſe the inſtrument to their ex- 
amination and trial. There are many gentlemen who 
will not be offended with theſe ruſticities, and who 
know how highly ſuch inventions, and even attempts, 
have been valued by the greateſt and the beſt of men. 
Something ('tis poſſible) may happen to be out of or- 
der, by reaſon of the long journey it hath paſſed ; 
but their ingenious Curator will ſoon be able to re- 
form, and, if need be, improve it. My Lord of 
Sandwich is that illuſtrious perſon to whom the So- 
ciety is obliged for this, and many other favours and 
productions of his own more conſummate genius, 
which enrich their regiſters. But let me tell them, 
his Lordſhip hath made, and brought home with 
him, ſach other polite notices and particulars, of 
Spain and other foreign parts, as I know no perſon, 
of the moſt refined and publick ſpirit, who hath ap- 
proached him beſides your Lordſhip : an emulous 
and worthy example, certainly to the reſt of our 
noblemen and miniſters of ſtate abroad, who may 
travel with ſo many advantages to inform themſelves 
above others : and it is to me a ſhining inſtance, of 
both your Lordſhip's happy talents and great com- 
prehenſion, that, in the throng of ſo many and ſo 
weighty employments, you can think of cultivating 
the arts, and of doubly obliging your country.' 


The deſcription of this machine, tranſlated from the 


Spaniſh into Engliſh, is of a conſiderable length, and 
therefore we refer the reader to it in the Tranſactions. 
'The chief reaſon for mentioning it here, was to ſhew 
how vigilant our author was in his enquiries, and how 
diligent in the proſecution of them ; and yet not with 
any view of concealing the diſcoveries he made, but 
quite the contrary ; that the Royal Society might have 
the honour, and the Britiſh nation the benefit, of them. 
In this reſpect, no doubt, he reaped abundant fatisfac- 
tion, fince it was declared, over and over again in the 
Tranſactions, that his Sz/va had raiſed whole foreſts, 
and his Pomona produced numberleſs orchards ; yet 
that he affected not praiſe out of any degree of vanity, 
but was really pleaſed with being the inſtrument of 
good to others, appears very plainly from that warmth, 


variety 


as well as readineſs, with which he recommended other 
men's works to the favour of the publick, even apon 
ſubjects on which he had employed his own pen, par- 
ticularly in the caſe of Mr Smith, which is Rod | in 
the Tranſactions (5 2). | 

He was alſo very aſſiduous in procuting, as early as 
poſſible from abroad, all new books upon curious and 
uſeful ſubjects; as alſo ſuch, as, from their univerſal 
high character, were become ſcarce and dear; ſome of 
which he communicated to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, and of others he made large and curious extracts 
himſelf; and, as is very juſtly obſerved, his tranflations 
were doubly valuable, on account of that clearneſs and 
fidelity with which he expreffed the author's ſenſe, and 
the improvements that he added from his own obſerva- 
tions, as he rendered no treatiſes into Engliſh, without 
being perfeQly verſed in the ſubje& upon which, as 
well as the language in which, they were written. He 
likewiſe, in teſtimony of his reſpe& and duty to the 
Society, beſtowed upon them thoſe curious tables of 
veins and arteries, which he brought witk him from 
Padua, and conſequently deſerved to be honourably 
mentioned in their regiſters, and to have his picture, as 
it is, hung up in their apartments (53): 

[X] Though in defence of ſentiments ever fo well 
Founded.) Amongſt other advantages that attended the 
inſtitution of the Royal Society, one was it's givin 


birth to, and the higheſt encouragement for, free an 


open enquiries ; nor was it any wonder, that, amongſt 
theſe, ſome turned upon thoſe learned perſons who firſt 
exerted themſelves in favour of this method of im- 
proving knowledge, amongſt theſe, Mr John Houghton, 
tho” with great decency and good manners, cenſured 
our author's great performance, on account of it's 
croſſing a notion he had advanced, that it would be 
highly advantageous for the nation, if all the timber 
within twelve miles of a navigable river were deftrozed. 
It is but fair that he ſhould ſpeak for himfelf ; his 
words then are theſe (5 4). 7h : 

* I queſtion not but you. eagerly expect to hear 
what may be ſaid, in anſwer to Mr Evelyn's Sy/va. 
There he ſeems to be quite of another opinion, and 
to give many inſtances of profits from woods, fo great 
that few other parts of huſbandry can equal them. 
* I muſt confeſs Mr Evelyn is a great man, one that I 
* have the honour to be acquainted with, and happy is 


($2) Ib. No, 105 


(53) Aubrej's 


Nat. Hiſt, of 
Surrey, Vol, 1, 


© 8 


(54) ColleQicry 
on Huſbanery and 
Trade, Vol. IV, 
p · 273 


* he that is ſo; he is a gentleman of great piety, mo- 


* deſty, and complacency ; and alſo endowed with 
* ſuch an univerſality of uſeful learning, that he may 
very well be eſteemed a darling of mankind. But he 
is particularly well verſed in the affairs of the wood- 
man; and his Sy/va is ſo good a book, that I have 
not heard of any thing written on the ſubject like it. 
To anſwer it, I will not pretend ; to gainſay what 
he affirms I can't, for I believe he loves veracity more 
than life. I will only make ſome obſervations, and, 
if my ſentiments differ from his, I know he will par- 
don me, he being well inclined to allow freedom of 
thought, and alſo well verſed in a motto, (“) NuLLivs 
IN VERBA. | 

Now I firſt obſerve the reaſons why this Sylva, or 
* diſcourſe of foreſt-trees, was delivered to the Royal 
Society. It was, as I am told, in the title-page, 
upon occaſion of certain queries propounded to that 
« illuſtrious aſſembly, by the honourable: the principal 
Officers and Commiſſioners of the navy. What theſe 
queries were, do not altogether appear; but, by the 
* diſcourſe, one of them ſeems to be how timber might 
be propagated in his Majeſty's dominions. An an- 
* ſwer to this, our ingenious author hath bravely given. 
« But my conſiderations are not how, or how not, to 
* propagate 
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variety of the ſubjects upon which he employed his time, it is impoſſible to forbear won- 
dering at his induſtry and application, which muſt be greatly heightened when' we refle& 
how careful he was in reviewing, correcting, and augmenting all his original works, from 
whence it is evident, that whatever ſubject appeared weighty enough to attract his attention, 
never Joſt it's place in his thoughts, but, on the contrary, was often reviewed, and reaped 
the continual benefit of the new lights he received, as well as of his future. meditations, 
which is the true reaſon that his treatiſes are ſo perfect in their kind, and continue as much 
eſteemed by poſterity, as they were by the inquiſitive and judicious part of the world at 
the time they came firſt from the preſs. But this is not all ; and our aſtoniſhmentcannot but 
attend the information of his leaving behind him unfiniſhed, or at leaſt unpubliſhed, 6% See the b 
works of a more extenſive nature than thoſe that are printed, which had coſt him incre- face wild 2 
dible pains, and for the compoſing of which he had made prodigious collections () [T J. S, e o 
5 k 
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(5) Ibid, Vol, 
Ul. p. 179. 


* propagate timber; but a query, Whether it is beſt, 
« within certain limits, to propagate it or na? a thing 
quite beſide his deſign. | 

Indeed in his introduction, he, like a very good 
Engliſhman, laments the notorious decay of our 
wooden walls, which he thought likely to follow, 
when our then preſent navy ſhould be worn out or 
impaired : and Tos confeſs, when he conſidered 
the great deſtruction of our wood that had been made 
in the foregoing twenty years, by ſome thro? neceſſi- 
ty, and others thro? ill ends and purpoſes ; together 
with our not being uſed to fetch much timber from 
abroad, and a general cry that none could furniſh us 
with any for ſhipping, eſpecially ſo good as our own; 
with the addition of what amounted to a complaint 
from the honourable Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's 
navy: when he conſidered all this, I ſay, every good 
man will rather commend than blame his zeal. 

But now ſince that deſtruction of our timber, hath 
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London, and ſome other places; and our having 
greater experiences of ſea-fights than ever we had, 
before, other things are known ; and it is believed, to 
my certain knowledge, by ſome of the Commiſſioners 
of the navy, and others, that have been greatly con- 
cerned in building of ſhips, that there is ſome other 


ours ; for inſtance, the French Ruby that we took 
from France, when he joined with Denmark and 
Holland againſt us, had ſuch good timber in it, that, 
as I have been told, England never had better ; the 
bullets that entered this F rench ſhip, made only round 
holes without ſplinters, the thing our timber is valued 
for; and it was ſo hard, that the enters with 
their tools could hardly cut it, it was like a piece of 
iron. : 

] fancy it ſome of that oak Mr Evelyn ſpeaks of in 
© his forecited Sylva, chap. III. pag. 25. There is, 
« faith he, a kind of it ſo tough, and extreamly com- 
<< pact, that our ſharpeſt tools will hardly enter it, and 
«© ſcarcely the very fire itſelf, in which it conſumes but 
«© ſſowly, as ſeeming to partake of a ferrugineous and 
«© metalline ſhining nature, proper for ſundry robuſt 
6 uſes.” Theſe lf thirty ſhips that were built, have a 
* great deal of foreign timber in them; and, altho' there 
is ſome decay in them already, yet I am told that the 
fault is not attributed to the foreign timber, but ra- 
© ther to the haſty building, the king having not a ſtock 
© before hand, the timber had not time enough for a 
* ſeaſoning. For theſe reafons, and what I faid before 
about the increaſe of ſeamen, perſwades me to be- 
« lieve, that ſuch means will never leſſen our ftrength ; 
and I queſtion not, but, that for our money, we may 
de furniſhed ſufficiently from abroad.” 

This paper was publiſhed November the fixth 1683, 
and October the thirty-firſt 1701 ; the ſame gentleman 
publiſhed another paper, in which he maintained his 
former opinion (3 5), and undertakes to refute Mr Eve- 
lyn's obſervations, as to the profit made by planting, 
complaining that what he had before written, was 
never anſwered ; intimating at the ſame time, that the 
reaſon was, becauſe it was unanſwerable ; his words 
are theſe. * Mr Evelyn tells us of one Mr Edward 
Salter, who planted an aſh, and before his death fold 
© it for forty ſhillings. I will not reckon the ground 
* this aſh grew on to be worth any thing ; but ſuppoſe 
* the aſh when planted was worth but one mon and 
* the man lived but eighty-four years after, the ſhilling 
would have amounted to ſix pounds eight ſhillings, 
* which is far better than forty ſhillings. 
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forced us to look out for a more convenient ſupply to 


timber in the world that will build ſhips as well as 


Again, three acres of barren land ſown with acorns, 
in fixty years became a very thriving wood, and was 
* worth three hundred pounds. Being 'twas barren 
land, I'll ſuppoſe it worth but three ſhillings the 
© acre, nine ſhillings the three acres; which for 
years was worth, in preſent money, fifteen pounds, 
nine ſhillings, and ſeven-pence ; which doubled every 
twelve years, makes four hundred ninety-five pounds, 
* ſix ſhillings, and eight - pence. Suppoſe that the til- 
lage, acorns, and ſetting, came but to the third part 
* of fifteen pounds, nine ſhillings, and ſeven- pence, it 
* would be upwards of one hundred and ſixty-five 
pounds; which together makes above fix hundred 
* pounds, for the three hundred pounds.” | 

This warm cenſure might be ſafely truſted by our 
author, without any anſwer, in thoſe days, when none 
pretended to decide without hearing both parties with 
attention. It is however but doing common juſtice to 
his memory, to ſet theſe points in a clear light, more 
eſpecially as it may be done in a very narrow compaſs. 
In the firſt place, Mr Evelyn lays down facts that are 
indiſputable, for he mentions no improvement in his 
book without clear authority. On the contrary, Mr 
Houghton's is a ſuppoſition, and, which is worſe, a 
ſuppoſition that is entirely groundleſs. He values the 
young aſh plant at a ſhilling ; he might have read in 
Mr Evelyn, that an hundred ſaplings, of three years 
2 are worth but eighteen-pence. Inſtead of 

urſcore and four years, he ought to have ſet down a 
third, or at moſt half, that time; and then, at his 
own rate of compound intereſt, the value of the plant 
would not have exceeded a ſingle penny. His objec- 
tions to the ſecond inſtance, are not leſs frivolous. Bar- 
ren ground, in the common acceptation of the word, 
is ground worth nothing, and for that reaſon unlet and 


| unemployed ; our critic will have it worth three ſhil- 


lings an acre, and, having thus created a rent Gf nine 

ſhillings a year, he converts it next into a rent A 

and ſuppoſes a ſixty years leaſe of this barren land, ta 

be worth two and thirty years purchaſe ; and this mo- 
ney, put out at compound intereſt, is run up to twice 
as much as the wood is worth. We will not puſh things 
to extremity, but ſuppoſe, with him, the land worth 

nine ſhillings a year, and to be ſold for twenty years 

purchaſe, which would produce nine pounds ; that nine 

pounds placed out at compound intereſt, at the rate 

of ſix per cent. would amount, in fixty years, to two 

hundred eighty- eight pounds; ſo that there is twelve 
pounds, and all the intermediate profits by lopping, to 

pay for the original plantation and cultivation of the 

trees; upon the whole it is manifeſt, even from this 

author's manner of arguing, that planting wood is not 

only more honeſt and virtuous, but at the ſame time a 

ſafer and ſpeedier way of raiſing a great fortune, than 

the moſt exorbitant uſury. 

[TI He had made prodigious collections] We may, 
from the latge works which Mr Evelyn has publiſhed, 
from the compleat plan which he has given us of a 
large work he intended to publiſh, and from various 
circumſtances that occur in his letters, form a pretty 
ſure judgment of the method purfued by him, in com- 
poſing the many and valuable treatiſes that fell from 
his pen. His way was when he had made choice of 
a ſubject, to reſolve it into its proper parts, and to 
entitle theſe according to the bulk of the volume, he 
propoſed, either books or chapters, that he might digeſt 
his materials under their proper titles. He then ſet 
down his own thoughts, in a free ſuccin manner 
under every head, to which he added what occurred 
to him, uſeful or memorable in his reading, and _ 
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perſon's life and labours terminates together, for, in a fliort 


time after he had fitted the fourth edition of his Sylva for the preſs, he depatted this life 
in the eighty. ſixth year of his age, Feb. 27, 1705-6 (T), and was interred at Wotton in 


2 tomb of about 


ree foot high of free-ſtone, ſhaped like a coffin, with an inſcription 


upon a white marble ſtone with which it is covered (s), expreffing, according to his own 
intention (), That living man age of extraordinary events and revolutions; be hau learned from 
thence this truth, which he defired might be tbus communicated to poſterity; That all is vanity 
which is not honeſt, and that there is no ſolid wiſdom" but in teal piety. As to that more 


be had finiſhed this, he digeſted his own thoughts re- 
gularly, ſupporting them by proper teſtimonies, from 
antient and modern authors, or if that were the caſe, 
ſewing the reaſons for which he diſſented from them. 
This made his collections very Jarge, in compariſon of 


the books he publiſhed, into which there entered no- 


thing but the quinteſſence of the authors he had 
peruſed. The firſt great work which occupied his 
thoughts, was one of which he formed the plan in 
His travels, and of which neither Mr Wood, Mr Au- 
brey, nor any other writer that I have met with, takes 
the leaſt notice, tho" it was certainly a very great 
and important deſign, every way worthy of his learn- 
ing, penetration, and vaſt abilities. He intended to 
have called it 

4 General Hiſtory of all Trades. | 

We have an account of this in one of his own let- 
ters to Mr Boyle, in which he aſſigns the reaſons for 
his laying it aſide, after it had coſt him incredible 
Pains and application. 'The reader will without doubt, 
be pleafed to ſee what he has ſaid upon this ſubjeR, 
his letter is dated from Sayes-Court, Auguſt the 
ninth 1659, and begins thus (56). 

I am perfectly aſhamed at the remiſſneſs of this 
© recognition, for your late favours from Oxon, where 
* though had you reſided, it ſhould have interrupted 
you before this time. It was by our common and 
good friend Mr Hartlib, that I came now to know 
* you are retired from thence, but not from the 
* Muſes, and the purſuit of your worthy deſigns, the 
« reſult whereof we thirſt after with all impatience, 
and how fortunate ſhould I eſteem myſelf, if it were 
in my Power to contribute in the leaſt to that 
* which I augure of fo great and univerſal a benefit ! 
but ſo it is, that my late inactivity has made fo 
* ſmall a progreſs, that in the Hifory of Trades, I am 
not advanced a flep, finding, to my infinite grief, my 
great imperfections for the attempt, and the many 
a [ubjeAions which I cannot ſupport, of converſing 
* with mechanical capricious perſons, and ſeveral 
othes diſcouragements, ſo that giving over a deſign 
of that magnitude, I am ready to acknowledge 
* my fault, if from any expreſſion of mine, there was 
© any room to hope for ſuch a production farther 
than by a ſhort collection of ſome heads and mate- 
rials, and a continual propenſity of . in 
* ſome particular, to encourage ſo noble a work as 
far as I am able, a ſpecimen whereof I have tranſ- 
* mitted to Mr Hartlib, concerning the ornaments of 
* gardens, which I have requeſted him to communi- 
« cate to you, as one from whom I hope to receive 
my beſt and moſt conſiderable furniture, which fa- 
* eſpecially touching the firſt chapter of the third 
© book, the eleventh and twelfth of the firſt, and in- 
* deed on every particular of the whole.” Whoever 
would be better acquainted with the whole extent of 
epr Author's project, may conſult his extract of the 
life of Signor Giacomo Favi, who had the like, and 
intended to have travelled over the whole world, in 
order to collect proper materials; in which deſign hav- 
ing made ſome progreſs, he died of a fever at Paris. 
Of this gentleman, Mr Evelyn ſpeaks in raptures from 
the ſimilitude between their tempers, but it ſeems, he 
had not altogether the patience of that Italian virtu- 
oſo, who could accommodate himſelf to the humours 
ef the loweſt of the people, as well as make himſelf 
acceptable even to the greateſt monarchs of Europe 
(57). But tho' our Author deſiſted from the original 
plan, yet it was not till he had finiſhed ſeveral um 
of it, particularly his Chalcography, which Mr Boyle 
prevailed upon him to publiſh, and the following 
pieces which he never publiſhed. 

Five Treatiſes, containing @ full view of the ſe- 
veral Arts of Painting in Ml, Painting in Miniature, 


vour I do again and again humbly ſupplicate, and 


laſting 


anealing in Glaſs, enamalling, and makings Marble 
Paper. 

We may form a judgment from the piece he pub- 
liſhed, of the great loſs the world had from his not 
altering his reſolution, with reſpe& to theſe, which 
no doubt were as thoroughly finiſhed, and as perfect 
in their kind as that. We may colle& from the letter 
before mentioned, that a ſyſtem of gardening made 
a part of his great defign, which however there are 
ſome grounds to believe, he detached from thence 
and conſidered as a whole or diſtin& ſyſtem of it- 
ſelf, to the compleating of which, he applied himſelf 
with great ſpirit and Tabour, and intended to have 
given it the following title, under which he ſhewed 
part of his collection to his friends. 

Elyflum Britannicum. 


We cannot poſitively affirm ; but, there are very pro- 


bable grounds to believe, that this was the very ſame 
work, of which he has given a plan before his Acetaria, 
about which he intimates in his Preface to that trea- 
tiſe, he had ſpent upwards of forty years, and his 
collections for which had in that time filled ſeveral 
thouſand pages. The title of this vaſt work as it is 
there expreſſed, is this, | 

The Plan of a Royal Garden. Deſcribing and ſhew- 
ing the amplitude of that part of Georgicks, which 
belongs to Horticulture. | 

He propoſed to divide this into three books, the 
firſt of which was to conſiſt of ſix chapters, wherein 
he meant to diſcourſe of the principles of things, the 
four reputed elements, the celeſtial influences, the ſea- 
ſons, the natural ſoil of a garden, and a!l the artificial 
improvements that could be made therein. The ſe- 
cond book was to contain twenty four chapters, and 
of theſe it is ſufficient to ſay, that the twentieth chap- 
ter ſeems to have been executed in his diſcourſe of 
ſallets, and that the laſt chapter of this book, was no 
other than his Gardiners Kalendar. The third book 


was to be divided into twelve chapters, and to com- 


prehend all the acceſſaries, ſo as to Ieave nothing 
which had ſo much as any relation to this favourite 
ſubject unexhauſted. The cauſe of his leaving this 
work alſo unfiniſhed, he very freely and plainly tells 
us, was his perceiving, that it exceeded his whole 
power of execution, that is, to come up to the ſcheme 
formed in his own mind, notwithſtanding his glorious 
ſpirit, his eaſy fortune, and indefatigable diligence. 
This we may very eaſily credit, when we conſider 
that his treatiſe of ſallets could not be above a for- 
tieth, perhaps, not above a fiftieth, part of his intended 
performance. | | 
To theſe his unpubliſhed works, we muſt add ano- 
ther, mentioned only by Mr Wood, who gives us no- 
thing concerning it but the following title. 
A Treatiſe of the Dignity of Man (58). 


(58) Ath, Oxon. 


Our Author has likewiſe etched, when he came to Vol. II. col. 94% 


Paris 1649 (59), five ſeveral proſpects of places, 


which he had drawn on the ſpot, between Rome and (5?) Aubrey's 


Naples, to which he prefixed alſo a frontiſpiece in- 


Nat. Hiſtory of 
Surrey, Vol. IV. 


titled, Locorum aliquot inſignium & celeberrimorum in- p. 118. 


ter Romam & Neapolin, jacentium urrodeiE ee & 


Exemplaria ; Domino Domino, Thomæ Henſhaw, An- 
glo, omnium eximiarum & preclariſſimarum artium cul- 
tori ac propugnatori maximo & qguvon«2u!ad dura 
non propter operis pretium ſed ut fingulare amoris ſui 
teſtimonium exhibeat prima has a JSoxiuadias aqua for- 
ti excuſas & inſculptas Jo. Evelynus Delineator D. D. 
C. Q. R. Hoare excud. I. Tres Taberne fivi Appii 
Forum, celebre illud, in ſacris Literis, Ad. 28. II. Ter- 
racini, olim Anxuris, Promontorium. III. Proſpectus 
werſus Neapolin, @ Monte Veſuvio. IV. Monti; Ve- 


ſuvii juxta Neapolin externa Facies. V. Montis Ve- 


fuvii Fauces & Vorago; five Barathrum internum. He 
etched alſo a view of his own ſeat at Wotton, and 
another of Putney in Surray. 

— 5 [Z] Taten 


, Oxon, 
ol. 942+ 


brey's 
tory of 
Vol. IV. 
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fo) This poem 
of Mr Cowley $ 
is dated, Chert- 
fo, Aug · 16, 
1666. 


you inſtruct them how to find and to enjoy. 


laſting monument, which the pens of the moſt 

crated to his memory, in the characters which they have afforded, us of him and. his 

writings, the reader will find ſome notice taken at the bottam of yage [Z]; By his 
m 


[Z] Taken at the bottom of the page.) It is a natu- 
ral and very juſt method of concluding articles like this, 
with characters of the author by eminent perſons ; for 
it is firſt paying a due reſpect ta their memories; next 
it affords. the reader ſatisfaction, who. is. deſirous, of 
learning on what authorities ſuch. high characters are 
built; and laſtly, it juſtifies the praiſes beſtowed, and 
the pains- taken, in the compiling ſuck articles,. more 
eſpecially when they are carried to an extraordinary 
length. But it is requiſite, that even this neceſſary 
attention ſhould be kept within juſt bounds; and there- 
fore having already cited Mr Boyle, and the Royal So- 
ciety, in praiſe of Mr Evelyn, we ſhall now confine 
ourſelves only to a few, and thoſe too the moſt emi- 
nent, of the learned writers, who have celebrated this 

reat man, and endeavoured to do juſtice to his labours. 
We will begin with Abraham Cowley, Eſq; who, in 
his. eſſay, intituled the Garden, having declared that 
a rural retreat, and a liſe of privacy; and ſtudy, was the 
utmoſt extent of his wiſh, and had been ſo for many 
years, proceeds thus/(60). Several accidents 6f my 

ill fortune have diſappointed me hitherto, and do 
* {till, of that felicity ; for tho? I have made the firſt 
* and hardeſt ſtep to it, by abandoning all ambitions 
and hopes ob this world, and by retiring from the 
+ noiſe of all buſineſs, and almoſt company; yet I 
* ſick Kill in the inn of a hired houſe and garden, a- 
* mong weeds and rubbiſh, and: without that pleaſanteft 

work of human induſtry, the improvement of fome- 
thing which we call not very properly, but yet we 
. call our own. I am gone out from Sodom, but I am 
not yet arrived at my little Zoar. O let me eſcape 
thither (is it not a little one), and my ſoul ſhall live. 
Ido not look back yet, but I have been forced to 
ſtop, and make too many halts. You may wonder, 
Sir, for this ſeems a little too extravagant and pin- 
darical for proſe, what I mean by all this preface : 
it is to let you know, that tho' I have miſled, like a 
chymiſt, my great end; yet I account my affections 
and endeavours well rewarded, by ſomething that I 
have met with by the by; which is, that they have 
procured me ſame part in your kindneſs and eſteem, 
and thereby the honour of having my name ſo advan- 
tageouſly recommended to poſterity, by the epiſtle 
you are pleaſed to prefix to the moſt uſeful book that 
has been written in that kind, and which is to laſt as 
long as months and years. Among many other arts 
and excellencies which you enjoy, I am glad to find 
this favourite of mine the moſt predominant, that 
you chuſe this for your wife, tho* you have hundreds 


them, and beget fons upon them all, to which you 
are rich enough to allow great legacies ; yet the iſſue 
of this ſeems to be deſigned by you to the main of 


„ 
« 
4 
« 
« 
* 
6 
o 
4 
* 
© beftowed moſt charges upon it's education: and I 
* doubt not to ſee that book, which you are pleaſed to 
* promiſe to the world, and of which you have given 
us a large earneſt in your Kalendar, as accompliſhed 
as any thing can be expected, from an extraordinary 
* wit and no ordinary expences, and a long experience. 
I know no body that poſſeſſes more private happineſs 
than you do in your garden, and yet no man who 
makes his happineſs more publick, by a free com- 
munication of the art and knowledge of it to others. 
All that I myſelf am able yet to do, is only to re- 
commend to mankind the fearch of that felicity which 


„ 
6 

4 
- 
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* 
Happy art thou whom God does bleſs, 
With the full choice of thine own happineſs; 
And happier yet, becauſe thou'rt bleſt, 
With prudence how to chuſe the beſt. 
In books and gardens thou haſt plac'd aright, 
(Things which thou well doſt underſtand, 
Ar.d both doſt make with thy laborious hand,) 
Thy noble innocent delight, 
And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again dot meet 
Both pleaſares more refin'd and ſweet ; 


* 
" 


of other arts for your concubmes, tho* you know 


the eſtate ; you have taken moſt pleaſure in it, and 


Y N. _ 
learn 


ed and. ingenious men have conſe- 


The faireſt garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wiſeſt books, 
Oh, who would change theſe ſoft, yet ſolid joys! 
For empty ſhews, and ſenſeleſs noiſe; 
And all which rank ambition breeds, 3 
Which ſeem ſuch beauteous flowers, and are ſuch 
pos nous weeds, . &c. 


The ingenious and learned Joſeph Glanville (61) gave (61) Plus Ultra : 
2 high character of our author, when but a very few of or, The Progreſs 
his works had appeared. Mr John Evelyn, ſays he, 5 
* hath- very confderably advanced the hiſtory of fruit nee the Days of 
and foreſt trees; by his Sylva and Pomona ; and grea- Ariſtotle, p. 74. 
ter things are expected from his preparations for Ely- 
* fium Britannicum, a noble defign now under his 
© hands ; and certainly the inquiſitive worlq; is much 
*- indebted to this generous gentleman, for his very in- 
« genious performances in this kind; as alſo for thoſe 
© others of Sculpture, Picture, Architecture, and the 
© like practical uſeful things, with which he hath in- 
© riched it. But the judicious and reverend Dr Wil- 
liam Wotton ſpeaks more highly of our author, as be- 
ing acquainted with moſt of his writings ; and in com- 
paring the antient with the modern Agriculture, he de- 
ivers himſelf thus (62). In making my compariſon, (62) Reflexions | 
* I ſhall comprehend all that the Antients underſtood by on Ancient and 
© their Res Ruſtica, as it takes in the forefter's, the Modern Learn 
* huſbandiman's, and the gardner's buſineſs : Cato, * 
Varro, and Columella, include the graſier's alſo, 
thereby compleating the whole body of farming: but 
*. fince his work cannot well be made a ſcience of, I 
© ſhall omit it. By a foreſter here, I underſtand one 
that knows how to plant, propagate, and increaſe, 
© all forts of timber-trees, what foils are proper for 
every fort, how they may beſt be defended from dan- 
« gers in their growth, to what uſes they are moſt ap- 
* plicable when they have arrived to their utmoſt per- 
* fection, and how they may be beſt applied. Such 
a man, in ſhort, as Mr Evelyn inſtructs in his Sylva, 
where he gives a full ſyſtem of the woodman's 7 
what he ought to know, and what to practiſe. 
great part of his work, and indeed the niceſt part of 
it, the Antients were ſtrangers to, as having lefs occa- 
fion for it. The world was then, comparatively 
ſpeaking, in it's infancy; there was no want of wood 
or fuel, building, or ſhips, and this plenty made 
men leſs curious in contriving methods of preſervin 
what they had in ſo great abundance. England, al 
wichin a few ages, was every where over-run with 
wood: The Hercynian foreſt, antiently took up what 
is now the moſt flouriſhing part of Germany: and 
France, which is at preſent ſo wonderfully populous 
that little cultivable ground remains untilled, was in 
Czſar's time over- ſpread with woods and foreſts. As 
Men increaſe, tillage becomes more and more requi- 
fite, the conſumption of wood will be proportionably 
greater, and it's want, and the neceſſary uſes of tim- 
ber, which grow upon men as they become more nu- 
merous, will, of can{equence, put them upon ways 
to preſerve and increaſe it. Commerce, with diſtant 
parts, will ſhew men rare and uſeful trees, to which 
their own ſoil was before a ftranger ; and luxury will 
ſoon teach them to tranſplant them. No wonder 
therefore, if modern writers excel the antients, upon 
a ſubje& which they had leſs occafion for. The Ro- 
mans indeed were curious in planting trees for ſhade 
or fruit ; but their induftry in that particular, came 
under another head, as rather belonging to the 
rdner's work. It may therefore, perhaps, be e- 
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ſteemed a ſmall character of Mr Evelyn's diſcourſe of 


foreſt-trees, to ſay, that it out-does all that Theo- 
phraſtus and Pliny have left us on that ſubject: For it 
not only does that and a great deal more, but con- 
tains more uſeful precepts, hints, and diſcoveries, 
upon that now ſo neceſſary a part of our Res Raftica, 
than the world had till then known, from all the 
* obſervations of former ages. To name others after 
him, would be a derogation to his performance. In 
comparing the antient and modern hyſbandman and 
gardner, he ſpeaks as highly of Mr Evelyn's Pomoza, 


and 
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(«) Baronettage of 


England, Vol. V. 
P · 146. 


(w) Aubrey's 
Hiſt, of Surrey, Olle, 


LIT N. 
moſt virtuous and excellent wife, Mary, daughter of Sit Richard Brown (u), who was 
the companion of his fortunes, and in fome meaſure alſo of his ſtudies, for almoſt three- 


ſcore years, he had five fons and three daughters; of the former, all died young except 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the next article; of the latter, only one ſurvived him, 


Vol. IV. p. 131. Suſannah, married to William Draper of Adſcomb in the county of Surrey, Eſq (w); 


(x) Baronettage, 
Se. Vol. V. p. 
148. 

(y) Aubrey's Hi- 
ſtory of Surrey, 


of her dear huſband (x). 


corps 


His excellent widow did not out-live him quite three years, but dying Feb. g, 1709, 
was, according to her own deſire, depoſited in a ſtone coffin, as near as could be to the 
Upon the ſtone coffin, in which the leaden one lies that 
holds her body, a white marble ſtone is placed of the ſame ſhape, with a very ſhort in- 


Vol. IV. p. 132. ſcription (y), which informs us, that at the time of her demiſe ſhe was in the ſeventy- 


(=) Baronettage, fourth year of her age, 
%. all who knew her (2). 

and of his Kaleadar, which, however, we will omit. 
Biſhop Burnet (63), acknowledging ſome eommunica- 
tions from him, ftiles him that moſt ingenious and 
* virtuous gentleman, Mr Evelyn, who is not fatisfied 
* to have advanced the knowledge of this age, by his 
* own moſt uſeful and ſucceſsful labours, about plant- 
* ing and divers other ways, but is ready to contribute 
every thing in his power to perfect other men's en- 
* deavours.” The honourable Roger North ſpeaks thus 
of his brother the Lord-Keeper Guilford's viſit to our 
(64) North's Life author, and of his manner of living (64). His Lord- 
of Lord Keeper * ſhip was once invited to a philoſophical meal, at the 
Guildford, p. * houſe of Mr Evelyn at Deptford. The houſe was 
— low, but elegantly ſet off with ornaments, and quaint 
motto's, at moſt turns; but, above all, his garden 
was exquiſite, being moſt boſcareſque, and, as it 
were, an exemplar, of his book of foreſt-trees. They 
appeared all ſo thriving and clean, that, in ſo much 
variety, no one could be ſatiated in viewing; and to 
theſe were added plenty of ingenious diſcourſes, which 
made the time ſhort.” A very critical inquirer into 
every thing _—_— to Engliſh hiſtory, the late Lord 
Biſhop of Carliſle, ſpeaking of his Numi/mata, beſtows 
the iollowing character of that book, and it's au- 
thor (65). We might juſtly have expected whatever 
could have been deſired on this ſubject, from the ex- 


63) Hiſt. of the 
efor mat ion, 


P. i. P. 417. 
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(65) Nicholſon's 
English Hiſtorical 
Library, p · 248. 


EVELYN (Jon x) fon to the former. 
Court near Deptford, January 14, 1654 (a), and was there very tenderly educated in his 
infancy, being conſidered (after the death of his brother Richard Evelyn, January 27, 
1657, who, though but five years of age, was eſteemed a kind of (5) prodigy) as the 
heir of the family. He was likewiſe univerſally admired for the pregnancy of his parts, 
which induced his father to ſend him in 1666 to Oxford, where he remained in the houſe 
of the moſt ingenious and learned Dr Ralph Bathurſt, then Preſident of Trinity-college, 
before he was admitted a Gentleman-Commoner, which was in Eafter-term 1668 (c). 
It is not clear at what time he left Oxford, but Mr Wood ſeems to be poſitive that he 
took no degree there, but returned to his father's houſe, where he proſecuted his ſtudies 


(a) See the Ge- 
nealogy of the 
family of Evelyn. 


(5) St Chryſo- 
ſtom's Geladen 
Bock, tranſlated 
by J. Evelyn, 
Eſd; p. 119. 


(e] Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. 11. 
col. 1079. 5 
under the directions of that great man (d). 
(4) Engliſh Ba- 
ronettage, Vol. 
V. p. 149- 


and that ſhe was eſteemed, admired, beloved, and regretted, by 


© cellently learned pen of Mr Evelyn, had he bent his 

thoughts, as was believed, towards the conſideration 

* of our Britiſh coins as well as medals. It now ap- 

* pears, that his Numiſmata carried him no farther 

* than thoſe larger, and more choice pieces, that are 

* ufually called by this latter name; whereon he has, 

indeed, treated with that accuracy and fineneſs, which 

* became a gentleman and a ſcholar.” Our Author's 

mourn are alſo — . 71 by ſeveral 

oreign writers (66), icularly by the judicious Mor- (66) Polyhi 
hoff, who tells us Ce of 42 jc, pans wor in- li. 2, RE 
to Latin. It may prove ſome ſatisfaction to the inqui- '* 4 + 
ſitive reader, if we add that his picture was thrice 

drawn in oil, firſt in 1681, by Vanderborcht, a famous 

artiſt, and brought out of Germany at the fame time 

with Wenceſlaus Hollar, the graver, by the Earl of 
Arundel; a ſecond time in 1648, by Walker; and 

the third time by Sir Godfrey Kneller, for his friend 

Mr Pepys of the admiralty, of which that at the Royal 

Society is a Copy. There is a print of him by Nan- 

teuil, in which he is repreſented, in a cloak in his own | 
hair, and under him ſome books marked with the 

cypher J. E. He likewiſe drew him more than once in (87) * jp 
black and white, with Indian ink; and there is a pic- Surrey, Vel 1, 
ture of him in crayon by Lutterel (67). pi. 124. 


' He was born at his father's houſe at Sayes- 


There is, however, good reaſon to believe, 


that it was during his reſidence in Trinity-college, and when he was not above fifteen years 
of age, he wrote that elegant Greek poem which is prefixed to the ſecond edition of the 


Sylva, and is a noble proof of the ſtrength of his genius, and wonderful progreſs in learning 


in the early part of his life. 


fe) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. cal. 1059. 


[4] Vill have a farther account in the nates.] If 
we conſider the father's turn of mind, and how much 
the young gentleman muſt be obliged to hear and fee 
of gardens and plantations, we need not in the leaſt 
wonder that he ſhould employ his pen firſt upon this 
ſubject, more eſpecially in the eaſy way of tranſlation, 
and from a book ſo juſtly, as well as generally admired, 
as the French jeſuit's has ever been. The title of our 
author's little treatiſe, was, 2 

I. Of Garvens, four books, firſt written in Latin 
werſe, by Renatus Rapinus ; and now made Engliſh, by 
John Evelyn, Eſq; 1673, 80. | 

His father annexed the ſecond book of this tranſla- 
tion to his Sylva ; and it muſt be allowed, that as the. 
ſenſe is very faithfully rendered, ſo the poetry is very. 
eaſy and harmonious, more eſpecially if we conſider it 
as the work of a lad of nineneen. The reader will 
judge of this from the following ſhort ſpecimen, con- 


He diſcovered his proficiency ſoon afterwards, both in the 
learned and modern languages, by his elegant tranſlations (e); as well as his intimate acquain- 
tance with the Muſes, in ſome original poems which were very juſtly admired. Of all theſe 
the reader will have a farther account in the notes [A]. 


He married Martha, daughter 
and 


taining inſtructions for the culture of the cypreſs-tree in 

gardens, founded upon the fable of the unhappy ca- 

taſtrophe of Cypariſſus (1), ſuppoſed to be changed into (1 Ripin of 
beautiful evergreen, by intemperate grief; or by the Gardens, B. 4. 
power of Apollo, at the youth's own requeſt. What is f 35. 

ſaid of Sylvanus, is an improvement of the fiction, as 

delivered by the antients. | | 


Though Cypre/7's contiguous well appear, 

They better ſhew if planted not ſo near; 

And ſince to any ſhape with eaſe they yield, 

What bounds more proper to divide a field? 

Repine not Cypariſſus then in vain, | 

Since by your change freſh honours you obtain. 
_ SyLvaxvus and this boy with equal fire, 


Did heretofore a lovely hart admire. PTE 
| . While 
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ind coheireſs of Richard Spenſer, Eſq; and having a head as well turned for buſineſs 

as ſtudy, became one of the Commiſſioners of the Revenue in Ireland, and would pro- 

bably have been” advanced to higher employments if he had not been cut off in the 

flower of his age, dying at his houſe in London March 24, 1698, in the forty-fifth gp 
year of his age (g). He had by his wife two ſons and three daughters, His eldeſt ſon (8) nung. Vel. 
Richard died an infant at Sayes-Court, as did his eldeſt daughter Martha-Mary. His v. 2. :49. 
ſecond daughter, Elizabeth, married Simon Harcourt, Eſq; eldeſt ſon and heir of Simon 

Lord Viſcount Harcourt, Lord High-Chancellor of Great Britain, by whom ſhe became 
mother to the preſent Lord Viſcount Harcourt (5). Jane, his third daughter, died an 2 
infant at his houſe in the pariſh of St Martin's in the Fields, and was interred at Ken- 5. 403. 
ſington. John Evelyn, his ſecond and .ohly ſurviving ſon; born at Sayes-Court 

March 2, 1681, ſucceeded to his grandfather's eſtate. He was married at Lambeth 

chapel, September 18, 1705, to Anne, daughter of Edward Boſcawen of Worthivil in 

the county of Cornwall, Eſq; He was, by Letters Patents bearing date July 30, 1713, 

created a Baronet (i). This worthy Gentleman, who inherits the virtue and learning, as Nr 
well as patrimony of his anceſtors, made ſeveral alterations and additions to the familß 
ſeat at Wotton in 1717, one of which was the erecting a beautiful library, forty-five 
feet long, fourteen . broad, and as many high, for the reception of that large and 3 
curious collection of books made by his grandfather, his father, and himſelf (t). He is (9 gu 90. 
at preſent the eldeſt of the Cammiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, Fellow of the Royal Society, uv. 2. 123. 
and is bleſſed with a numerous poſterity. | 


While in the cooler paſtures once it fed, 
An arrow, ſhot at random, ſtruck it dead. 
/ But when the youth the dying beaſt had found, 
And knew himſelf the author of the wound, 
With never ceaſing ſorrow he laments, | 
And on his breaſt his grief and anger vents. 
Sylvanus, mov'd with the poor creature's fate, 


Wich their long rows; ſometimes it ſerves to hide, 
Some trench declining on the other fide. | 
Th' unequal branches always keep that green, 
Of which it's leaves are ne're diveſted ſeen. 
Tho' ſhook with ftorms, yet it unmov'd remains, 
And by tough trials greater glory gains. 
II. The Life of Alexander the Great, tranſſated from 


Converts his former love to preſent hate ; 
And no more pity in his angry words, 

Than to himſelf th' afflicted youth affords. 
Weary of life, and quite oppreſt with woe, 
Upon the ground his tears in channels flow ; 
Which having water'd the productive earth, 
The Cypreſs firſt from thence deriv'd it's birth, 
With Sylvan's aid; nor was it only meant 


the Greek of Plutarch (2). 


(2) Printed ia the 
III. The Hiftory of the Gxaxp VIsIERS, Mahomet, fourth volume of 


5 and Achmet Coprogli ; of the three laſt Grand Sig- Plutarch*s Lives 


niors, their Sultanas, and chief Favourites; with III Ry 
the moſt ſecret Intrigues of the Seraglio, &c. Lond. 
1677, 800, 
This was a tranſlation from the French, and has been 
eſteemed an entertaining and inſtructive hiſtory. Our 


author wrote alſo ſeveral poems occaſionally, of which 


: two are printed in a celebrated collection (3) ; the (3) Dryden'sMiC- 
T. expreſs our ſorrow, but for ornament. & one, title on Vine, has been eflcemed cocellent Ai, Val. LL 
Chiefly when growing low, your fields they bound; in it's kind by the beſt judges ; and the other, ſtiled p“ 36% 274+ 

Or when your garden's avenues are crown'd, the Remedy of Love, has been alſo much admired. | 
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4) So he called 
is Chronicle, 


(5) Pitſ. de Illuſt. N 
Angl. Script. E- q 
tas XVI. ad ano, % 
1512, No, 913, Fil 
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193-094. 1G: 


Ne ABIAN, or FABY AN Ros RT) author of the Concordaunce of 


N 0 Stories (a), or Chronicle of England and France, was born in London (5). 


A (=> | : Stow" 
1 Ae was brought up to trade, and became ſo conſiderable a Merchant that Se, with . 


— N yy he was choſen one of the Aldermen of that illuſtrious city. In the gth ing 


— 


7 I of Henry VII. namely in part of the years 1493 and 1494, he had the Il. 1 e, 
2, honour of being one of the Sheriffs of the fame (c). He was a perfon Chroice, elt. 


— ol learning for the times he lived in, and had ſome ſkill in Poetry, both $529, fl 
ngliſh, Latin, and French (4) [A]. But he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of hs 


il Fo 


-_ > 
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Hiſtory; and compiled out of ſeveral authors [B] a Chronicle, which was printed after (4) Bite. Seip, 


his deceaſe [CJ]. He died at London in the beginning of the year 1512, and was buried 304, Ne. = 
February 
[4] And had ſome till in Poetry, bath in Engliſh, [B] Out of ſeveral Aut bort.] Particularly, Euſe- 


Latin, and French.) Take a ſample of his Engliſh bius, Eutropius, Paullus Diaconus, Matthzolus Vero- 
Poetry, from the Prologue to his Chronicle, where he nenſis, Petrus Pictavienſis, Guido de Columna, Roger 


gives an account of that work. de Hoveden, Alured of Beverley, Ranulph Higden, 
3 ; 98 John de Treviſa, Lydgate, John Froiſſard, Gaguin, 
Into ſeven partes, I have this booke divided, _ Hartman Shedel, Jacobus Bergomas, Will. Caxton, 
So that the reader maie choſe where he will. 9 eſpecially Geoffrey - | mae (1)- 3 — my 
| 3 8 * C] A Chronicle which was printed after bis de- ng g 
ig Fas 1 bn we w Su * : Mn? It was firſt printed at London in 1516. fol. hag pan 
de, from Nene C Molancus untill : by R. Pynſon ; and afterwards by William Raſtelll. 
And from Moliuncius, I have ſette for ſkill, 1533, fol. in neat and ſmall black types, and on 
To the ninthe yere of kyng Caſlibelan good paper. At the concluſion of each part, there is 
The ſeconde parte, for that the Romaines than 4 4 to T 006 0 N in = a 
"I . in ons. nd at the end o ? us ende 
— pang Nau . 3 , 3 Cronicle. Printed by W. Raſtell, and fy- 
The thirde parte I have alſo aſſigned. * nyſhed the laſte daye of December, in the yere of 
The fourthe endeth then at Conſtantine. © our Lorde. M. V. C. and XXXIII.“ There are 
The fifte at Cadwaladar I have alſo diffined. alſo at the end five leaves, which bring down the 
At the conqueſt I have eke determined Hiſtory to the beginning of King Henry VIII. but 
The ſixte parte. And of the ſeventh or laſte, are omitted in ſubſequent Editions, particularly in one 
A herd e ow he axe cel of the year 1559. now before us. The whole work 
n y EY OR OE er is divided into two Volumes : whereof the firſt begins 
Henry the eight whom God preſerve and fave, at Brute, and ends at the death of our King Henry II. 
And hym defende from all adverſitie. and Philip II. King of France. The ſecond Volume, 
JJ ll oo EEG pre ** two, 2 - 
: | : Chronicles of England and of France, from the be- 
And for this booke includeth ſtories fele, . _  Sinning of the — of King Richard I. until the end 
And toucheth thynges doen in ſondrie place, of the reign of Charles IX. of France, that is till the 
So that one tyme mult with an other dele, year 1504, the 2oth of King Henry VII. And it 
To kepe the yeres, the tyme and the ſpace, appears by the concluſion, that it was finiſhadySdy the 
Therfore this name ſhall it now purchace Author, Novemb. 7. 1504 (2). 'The ee (2) See p. 625, 
DS 1 vided begins with an account of the Wards of _ and . 1, 
( Concordaunce of ftories ) by me provided, the pariſh Churches in each Wand: and ſet 3559» 
The actuhour, ſans nome finally diviſed. down the Bailiffs of that Qity under every from - 


He hath alſo Verſes at the beginning of the ſecond Win 1 
Volume of his Chronicle, ſome of which run thus: _— 22 


Whoſo hym liketh theſe verſes to reade . An or 
With favour I praie he will them ſpel. and of France; not all 
Let not the rudeneſſe of them him leade, tive 2 * if | 
2 noted, in the ' 
whe = wagon = N 8 Francia. We are told . that Cardinal Wolſey cauſed 
wand anda * as many copies of this book as he could come at, to 
Of this old citee Troinovaunt: be burnt, becauſe the Author had made too clear a 
But not thereof the halfe dell | diſcovery of the large revenues of the Clergy (3). As (3) Bale, ub 
Coanyng in the maker is ſo adaunt. - for the character it bears: tis called by one who was fopr% 


* a good 


ws bh Ws ,. 


525 
dit. 


| ubi 


(2) Chrenden, 


10, fogra, Vel. Alk, Eſq; and by her left five ſons and two daughters. 
Ill, . 133. Ferdinando, the eldeſt, was entirely attached to the 
(3) Be. Vol, II. Parliament (2); one of their committee for the county 
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as? : 


his monument DI. 1 © b 


n Sur- Aa ud (4), of pai inf al labour, to the ho- 
9, S. „ a © N city, and the whole realm.” He is 
dove, B. v. P* very particular in affairs , many 
126, | SR noted by him (which concern i 

vernment-thereof) hardly 4 be had elſewhere. In 

the beginning of his ſeventh part, he obſerves Ralph 

„„ Higden's method of making his years commence at 

(5) Dr Nicol Michaelmas : and is, in other reſpects, a great fol- 
__ "dit, lower of that Author (5). | 

1736, fol. p. 69. LD) Where formerly was to be ſeen his monument.} 


28, in the church of St Michaels Cornhill (e); where formerly was to be ſcen 
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FAIRF AX. 


All Saints, as 
both Bale and 
* Pits have it, 


On which was the following inſcription: but now gone. f fr fro 

Like as the day his courſe doth conſume; in London, p. 
And the new morrow ſpringeth again as faft, _ 

So man and woman by natures cuſtome, 
This life to paſſe, at laſt in earth are caſt, 
In joy, and ſorrow, which here their time do waſt. | | 
Never in one ſtate, but in courſe tranſitory, 09 ye 
So full of change is of this world the glory (5). B. a. p- Ns 


FAIRFAX (Tromas, Lord) a very active man in the Parliament's ſervice during 
our unhappy Civil Wars, in the laſt century, and at length General of their armies, was 
the eldeſt ſon of Ferdinando Lord Fairfax A], by Mary his wife, daughter of Edmund 


Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave. He was born at Denton within the pariſh of Otley in York- 


ſhire, in January 1611 (a). After a proper 


ſchool education, he ſtudied ſome time in 


St John's college in Cambridge, to which in his latter days he became a benefactor. He * — 
appears to have been a lover of learning, though he did not excel in any branch, except it “é. 

was in the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Britain, as will appear in the ſequel. Being of a 

martial diſpoſition even in his younger years, but finding no employment at home, he 


went and ſerved in Holland as a voluntier under the command of Horatio Lord Vere 


LB]. (5) Ibid, & 


in order to learn the art of war (5), After ſome ſtay there (but how long we cannot learn) Anglia Redivira j 
he came back to England; and, retiring to his father*s houſe, married Anne, fourth land: Reco- 


daughter of the faid Lord Vere. Here he 


very, &c, 
contracted a ſtrong averſion for the Court; Jochua A. 


either by the inſtigation of his wife, who was a zealous Preſbyterian (c), or elſe by the 1 1647, 
perſuaſions and example of his father, who grew * actively and factiouſly diſaffected to 


the King (d).“ So that, upon his Majeſty 


*s firſt endeavours to raiſe a guard at York ( Memoirs of 


for his own perſon ; [apprehended then by the people of thoſe parts, and found quickly edit. 2458, VL 
after, to be the beginning of an army ;] he was entruſted by his party to prefer a petition Y f. 314. 

to the King, beſeeching him to hearken to his Parliament, and not to take that courſe of /1, The Lord 
railing forces: which petition the King endeavouring to ſhun, he preſſed with that in- Clarendon's Hitt. 
ſtance, and followed him ſo with it, on Heyworth-moor, in the preſence of near 100,000 Sa t Alen. 


people, that at laſt he preſented it upon the po 


the actual breaking out of the Civil Wars, 


miſſion from the Parliament to be General of the forces in the North, he had a commiſſion (*) Sprigee, p. 3. 


Sc. edit. 1732, 


of his ſaddle (e). Shortly after, upon 3», Val, It. 
in 1642, his father having received a com- 


under him to be General of the Horſe (). His firſt exploit was at Bradford in Yorkſhire, 27 ns bw 
which he obliged a body of Royaliſts to quit, and to retire to Leeds. A few days after, « 


he and Capt. Hotham, with ſome horſe and 


orials of Thos 


Ins marching thither, the Royaliſts Lord Fairfer, 


fled in haſte to York. And the former 5 vanged to Tadcaſter, reſolved to keep * — 
iding 


the paſs at Wetherby, for ſecuring the Weſt 


of Yorkſhire, from whence their 


chief ſupplies came. Sir Thomas Glemham attempted to diſlodge them from thence , nnn 
but, after a ſnort and ſharp encounter, retired (g). Whereupon William Cavendiſh Earl (2) The Com- 


of Newcaſtle, and Henry Clifford Earl of 


amounting to gooo men (+), and reſolved to 


untenable, the Lord Fairfax, and his ſon Sir 
of ground near the town : but, after a fix h 
night to Selby (i). Three days after, Sir 


: 


[4] Was the eldeſi ſon of Ferdinands Lend Fairfax } 
The Heralds, according to their uſual 8 
trace up this family's pedigree enen higher the 
Norman Conqueſt. Telling us, .that. it was at that 
time ſeated at Touceſter in Noothumberland, from 


e pi Com- Whence they removed into Yorkſhire ). But it is 
pencum, for 4 great queſtion, whether 
Setland, by F. taken from 


were thus early 
perſons com ; as this of Fairfax, 
ug = ſignifying Fair locks, from fair, and the Saxon Fear 
T0 „ hair: and the family ſeems to have had no notion of 
this derivation, When they took for their motto this 
rebus or pun, viz. the Latin words Fare fac, ſay, 
do. But to return; Sir William Fairfax was 


(:) Comperd. ib, High-Sheriff of Yorkſhire in the 26th and 31ſt of 


ind Can:d:n's King Henry VIII. and Themas, his grandſon, was 
yian-edit, 1732; advanced by King Charles I. May 4 1627. to the 
2 col. title of Baron Cameron in Scotland (1). This Tho- 


mas Lord Fairfax married Helen, hter to Robert 


5.513. of York (3) ; and General of their forces in York- 
(1) 14. Vol, III. ſhire, and the adjacent counties (4). He ſerved them 
7. 142. with the utmoſt zeal, upon every occaſion, till his 


Cu 


? England, @c, 


upon Tadcafter : which being judged Lond. 1662, 35, 

drew out to an advantageous piece 

fight, were beaten, and withdrew in the %) yremoriats, 

mas marched in the night by ſeveral towns I ps 
N in | 


death, which happened, at York, March 13, 1647-8 

(5). + By his wife, Mary, daughter of Edmund Shef- (5) Whitelock's 

field Earl of Mulgrave, as above related, he had three Memorials, edit. 

ſons 3 Sir Thomas, who is the ſubject of this article; 1732, p. 296. 

Charles, ſlain at the battle of Marſton-moor, July 3. | 

1644 ; and another, not mentioned by name. Alſo 

ſix daughters (6). This family, as Mr Whitelock in- (5) Compendium; 

forms us (7), was deſcended from the Law. ubi ſupra, 

[B] Under the command of Horatio Lord Vere } ; 

This Horatio, was fourth ſon of John de Vere the (7) Memnclaly, 

fifteenth Earl of Oxford of that noble family: ande“ 

by King Charles I. ann. 1625, was advanced to the 

title of Lord Vere of Tilbury (8). He long ſerved (8) Dugdale's Ba- 

in Holland, with y= valour and reputation, jointly ron. Vol. I. p. 

with his brother the brave Sir Francis Vere Governor 99 

of the Briel. In 1620. Sir Horatio commanded the 

Regiment ſent from England to the aſſiſtance of the 

EleQor Palatine (9): and afterwards was employed (9) Ar. Wilſon's 

in ſeveral other expeditions in the Netherlands. About Hit. of King 

the year 1632, or 1633, Sir Thomas Fairfax ſerved 3 I. under 

as a voluntier under him; and was at the confide- * 

rable action of taking Boſch, or Bois-le-Duc, from 

the Spaniards, but had no command while he was (10) Wood, as 

there. He returned to England in 1634, or 1635 (10). above, col, 86, 
[CJ And 


(J And , not of 


them Dr Fuller 
in bis Worthiet 


% A. Word, 


rland, united their forces at York, wos War of 


. 
5 — * 


+ 


1876 


in which the Royaliſts lay, and came to Bradford, where he entrenched himſelf. But 
having too many ſoldiers to lye idle, and too few to be upon conſtadt duty [CJ, he re- 


ſolved to attempt his enemies in their garriſons. Accordingly coming before Leeds, he 


carried that town (Jan. 23, 1642-3) after a hot diſpute, wherein a good ſtore of ammu- 
0% Wa. p. 17. nition fell into his hands, of which he ſtood in great want (c). Next he defeated a 


(!/) The Com- 
mons War, p.24. 


m) Whitelock's 
emorials, edit. 
2732, p. 66. 
Heath's Chron. 
edit, 1676, fol. 


P · 43, 


: party 
of 700 horſe and foot at Giſborough, under the command of Col. Slingſby (J). And 
then Wakefield and Doncaſter yielded themſclves to the Parliament. But, for theſe overt- 
acts, William Earl of Newcaſtle, the King's General, 


father traytors, and the Parliament did the like for the | 
Lord Fairfax being denied ſuccour from Hull, and the Eaſt Riding, was forced to forſake 

Selby, and retire to Leeds: of which the Earl of Newcaſtle having intelligence, he lay 
with his army on Clifford-moor, to intercept him in his way to Leeds, 


PRI Sir Thomas and his 
rl (n). In the mean time, the 


Whereupon 


Sir Thomas was ordered by his father, to bring what men he could to join with him at 
Sherburne, on purpoſe to ſecure his retreat. To amuſe the Earl, Sir Thomas made a 
diverſion at Tadcaſter, which the garriſon immediately quitted, and whereof he lighted 


the works, 


But the Lord Goring marching to its relief, with twenty troops of horſe and 
dragoons, defeated Sir Thomas upon Bramham-moor : who allo received a ſecond defeat 


upon Seacroft- moor, where ſome of his men were ſlain, and many taken priſoners. So 


that he made his retreat with much difficulty to Leeds, about an hour after his father was 


And, according to him, this was one of the greateſt loſſes he ever 
Leeds and Bradford being all the garriſons the Parliament had in the North, 


ſafely come thither. 
(n) His Memo- T eceived (n). 
rials, as 2 


bee, Sir Thomas thought it neceſſary to poſſeſs ſome other place: therefore with about 1 100 
hes horſe and foot, he drove, on the 21ſt of May, the Royaliſts out of Wakefield, which 
they had ſeized again; and took 1400 priſoners, 80 officers, and great ſtore of ammu- 

(e) Ibid. p. 33— nition (o). But, ſhortly after, the Earl of Newcaſtle coming to beſiege Bradford, and 
m_ Sir Thomas and his father having the boldneſs, with about 3000 men, to go and attack 


(p) Heath's 
Chron. p. 47. 
and Memorials 


his whole army, which conſiſted of 10, ooo, on Adderton- moor; they were entirely 
routed by the Earl, on the goth of June (p), with a conſiderable loſs [D]. 
Halifax and Beverley being abandoned by the Parliamentarians, and the Lord Fairfax 


Upon that, 


having neither a place of ſtrength to defend himſelf in, nor a garriſon in Yorkſhire to 


retire to [E], withdrew the ſame night to Leeds, to ſecure that town. 


But, by his 


order, Sir Thomas ſtayed in Bradford with 800 foot and 60 horſe ; wherein being ſur- 
rounded, he was obliged to force his way through: in which deſperate attempt, his Lady, 
and many others, were taken priſoners [F]. At his coming to Leeds, he found things 
in great diſtraction; the Council of War having reſolved to quit the town, and retreat to 
Hull, which was ſixty miles off; with many of the King's garriſons in the way, How- 
ever, though there were fifty or ſixty troops of Royaliſts within three miles of Leeds, he 


7 Memorials, 
b. 34— 53. 


got ſafely to Selby, where there was a ferry, and hard by one of the Parliament's garriſons 
at Cawood (3). Immediately after his coming to Selby, being attacked by a party of 
horſe which purſued him, he received a ſhot in the wriſt of his left arm, which made the 


bridle fall out of his hand; and being among the nerves and veins, ſuddenly let out ſuch a 
quantity of blood, that he was ready to fall from his horſe. But taking the reins in the 


other hand in which he had his ſword, he withdrew himſelf out of the crowd [G]; 


[ci And too few to be upon conſtant duty.) Accord- | 
ing to his own account, he had but three troops of * a guard of horſe cloſe by us. 


horſe, and about eight hundred foot; but, upon ſum- 

moning the country, he made up the latter twelve or 

tui) Memorials, thirteen hundred (11). Whilft he lay at Selby, he 

. as above, p- went and beat up a quarter of the Royaliſts at Sher- 

12, 15. burne, and took Major- general Windham, and others 

priſoners: but, in this attempt, his horſe was ſhot 

12) Ibid. p. 18, under him (12). 

G. | [D] With à confiderable loſs] Two thouſand were 

| killed and taken ; and the next day two thouſand pri- 
(13) Hift. of the ſoners were made, at the taking of the town (13). 

Civil Wars, by [E] Nor @ garriſon in Yorkſhire to retire to.) For 

T. Hobbes, Lond. gir John Hotham, the Governor of Hull had declared, 

$679,890, p. 77. if they were forced to retreat thither, he would ſhut 

the gates on them. Whilſt the Lord Fairfax was 

muſing on theſe ſad thoughts, a meſſenger was ſent 

unto him from Hull, to let him know the townſmen 

had ſecured the Governor; that they were ſenſible of 


the r he was in, and if he had any occaſion to 


make uſe of that place, he ſhould be very readily and 


(14) Memorials gladly received there (14). 
of Lord Fairfax, [F] In which deſperate attempt, his Lady, and many 
as above, p. 44, others, were taken priſoners |] As we learn from his 
| — 16 p. 22. Own Memorials, in the following words: — © I muſt 
% k. © not here forget my wife, who ran the ſame hazard 
* with us in this retreat, and with as little expreſſion 
of fear; not from any zeal, or delight in the war, 
© but through a willing and patient ſuffering of this 
© undeſirable condition. I ſent two or three horſe- 
men before, to diſcover what they could of the ene- 


and 
after 


* my, who preſently returned, and told us there was 

| I, with ſome 

© 12 more, charged them. Sir Henry Fowles, Major- 

* General Gefford, myſelf and 3 more brake through ; 

Capt. Mudd was ſlain, and the reſt of our horſe 

© being cloſe by, the enemy fell upon them, and ſoon 
routed them, taking moſt of them priſoners, amon 


whom ſhe rid, being taken. I ſaw this diſaſter, but 
could give no relief ; for after I was got through, 


charged through with me, went on to Leeds, think- 
ing I had done ſo too: but I was unwilling to leave 
my company, and ſtay' de till I ſaw there was no 
more in my power to do, but to be taken priſoner 
with them. I then retired to Leeds (15). 


additional circumſtances, 
not be unacceptable to the reader. * The ene- 
* my minding nothing ſo much as how to get away, 
I drew myſelf out of the crowd, and came to our 
men, who turned about, and ſeeing me ready to 
* fall from my horſe, they lay'd me on the ground : 
* now when I was almoſt ſenſeleſs, my Surgeon came 
* ſeaſonably, and bound up the wound, and ſtopt the 
bleeding. After a quarter of an hour's reſt, I got 
a horſe- again; the other part*of our horſe had 
* beaten the enemy back to Cawood, the ſame way 
* they came firſt to us. Thus by the goodneſs of 


God, our paſſage was made clear; ſome went over 


the ferry after my father, I myſelf with others went 
| * l N 
* * throug 


whom was my wife, the Officer Will. Hill, behind | 
I was in the enemies reer alone; thoſe who had 


(15) Memorials, 
[G] He drew himſelf out of the crowd] Theſe Tc 3 above, p. 


own account, may 49 


50. 
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after a very troubleſome and dangerous paſſage (being often attacked, ſometimes in the 


* TOY. 1 x v 
ad 
LOG 1 
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n 


front, ſometimes in the rear) he came to Hull (7). Upon theſe repeated diſaſters, the () Ibid. b. 52— 


Scots were haſtily ſollicited to ſend 20,000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Parliamentarians, ** 

who were thus likely to be over- powered. The Lord Fairfax, after his coming to Hull, 

made it his firſt buſineſs to raiſe new forces, and in a ſhort time had about 1 500 foot, and 

700 horſe. The town being little, Sir Thomas was ſent to Beverley, with the horſe and 

600 foot: for, the Marquis of Newcaſtle () looking upon them as inconſiderable, and (0 He was cre- 
leaving only a few garriſons, was marched with his whole army into Lincolnſhire z having 27, 1. 
orders to go into Eſſex, and block up London on that ſide. But he was haſtily recalled Pve4. Baron. 
Northward, upon the Lord Fairfax's ſending out a large party to make an attempt upon CON 
Stanford-bridge near York. The Marquis, at his return into Yorkſhire, firſt diſlodged 

from Beverley Sir Thomas, who retreated into Hull, to which the Marquis laid ſiege; 


but could not carry the place. During the ſiege, the horſe being uſeleſs, and many dying 


every day, Sir Thomas was ſent with them over into Lincolnſhire, to join the Earl of 
Mancheſter's forces, then commanded by Major-General Cromwell (:). At Horncaſtle, 4% Memorials, : 


or Winſby, they routed a party of 5000 men, commanded by Sir John Henderſon : 5:; ine” 


and, at the ſame time, the beſieged in Hull making a ſally upon the beſiegers, obliged leck, p.75. 
them to retire. Theſe two defeats together, the one falling heavy upon the horſe, the 
other upon the foot, kept the Royaliſts all that winter from attempting any thing; and 
the Parliamentarians, after the taking of Lincoln, ſettled themſelves in winter quarters (u). (% Memerials, as 
But Sir Thomas had not long the benefit of them, for in the coldeſt ſeaſon of the year, he * 5569. 
was commanded by the Parliament to go and raiſe the ſiege of Nantwich in Cheſhire, 
which the Lord Byron, with an army from Ireland, had reduced to great extremity. He 
ſet forward from Lincolaſhire December 29, and, being joined by Sir William Brereton, 
entirely routed, on the 21ſt of January, the Lord Byron, who was drawn out to meet 
them (w) [HJ]. After that, they took in ſeveral garriſons in Cheſhire, particularly () Ib. p. 69— 
Crew-houſe, &c (x). Sir Thomas having ſtayed in thoſe parts till the middle of March, 1 
was ordered back by his father into Yorkſhire, that by the conjunction of their forces he CA. Vol. v. 
might be abler to take the field. They met about Ferry- bridge; and Col. Bellaſis, Go- Wim, v.21, 
vernor of York, having advanced to Selby, to hinder their junction, they found means, oo. 
notwithſtanding, to join, and entirely defeated him, on the 11th of April 1644 (y) [II. © ** 
This good ſucceſs rendered Sir Thomas maſter of the field in Yorkſhire, and nothing then ) Memorials, | 
hindered him from marching into Northumberland, as he had been ordered by the Par- 5 75-73 
liament, to join the Scots, which were kept from advancing Southward by the ſuperior 8s. oe 
forces of the Marquis of Newcaſtle, quartered at Durham. But that ſtroke having thrown 
York into the utmoſt diſtraction, the inhabitants ſpeedily ſent to the Marquis to haſte 
back thither; by which means a way was left open for the Scots, who with cold and 
frequent alarms were reduced to great extremity. They joined the Lord Fairfax at We- 
therby, on the 20th of April, and marching on to York, laid ſiege to that city [K]. 

e wherein 


through the levels to Hull. 


I had been twenty him more reputation, than he could have got by 
hours on horſeback, after I was ſhot, without any * detaining a lady priſoner, upon ſuch terms (16).” 


6) Memoria? ö 
reſt or refreſhment, and as many hours be fore. And (16) Memoria: s 


[H] Entirely routed, on the 21/t of January, the p. 54, Sc. 
as a further affliction, my daughter [afterwards Lord Byron, auho was drawn out to meet them.) His 


Ducheſs of Buckingham] not above five years old, army of Iriſh conſiſted of 3000 foot, of whom above 
being carried before her maid, endured all this re- 2000 were ſlain or taken priſoners; and of 1800 
treat a horſeback z but nature not being able to hold horſe, moſt of whom eſcaped by flight. Col. George 
out any longer, ſhe fell into frequent ſwoonings, and Monk, then in the King's ſervice, being taken in this 
in appearance was ready to expire her laſt. Having action, was ſent up priſoner to the Tower of London, 
now paſſed the Trent, and ſeeing a houſe not far where he remained till 1647, when he entered into 
off, I ſent her with her maid only thither, with the Parliament's ſervice, for the reduction of Ireland. 
little hopes of ſeeing her any more alive, though I And his great bravery in that kingdom was the cauſe 
intended the next day to ſend a ſhip from Hull for of his ſucceeding advancement (17). 

her. I went on to Barton, having ſent before to 


17) Megoriai:, 
[1] They found means, notwithſtanding, to join, and 2 Gs. _— 


o 

6 

c 

6 

have a ſhip ready againſt my coming thither. Here entirely defeated bim, c.] The Lord Fairfax took Whitelock, p. 8 r. 
I lay down to take a little reſt, if it were poſſible a great compaſs about, to deceive the vigilance of the OS, Vo! 
to find any in a body ſo full of pain, and a mind Royaliſts, and by that means joined his ſon (18). r Dr 1 
« yet fuller of anxiety and trouble. Though I muſt Their attack was in three diviſions ; the firſt led on Monk, by T. 
acknowledge it as the infinite —.— of God, that by the Lord Fairfax himſelf; the next by Sir John Skinner, M. P. 
my ſpirit was nothing at all diſcouraged from doing Meldrum; and the third by Col. Bright, brother: in- 3 o, 
« ſtill that which I thought to be my duty. I had law to Col. Lambert: Sir Thomas Fairfax led on the 

not reſted a quarter of an hour, before the enemy horſe. The matter was a long time diſputed with (18) Ruſhworth 
came cloſe to the town. I had now not above a equality on both ſides, till the horſe forced a paſſage ; 
* hundred horſe with me, we went to the ſhip, where into the town, where the following priſoners were 
under the ſecurity of her ordinance we got all our taken; 2 Colonels; 3 Lieutenant-Colonels ; 1 Major 
men and horſe aboard; and croſſing Humber, we of horſe, and 3 of foot; 8 Captains of horſe; 11 
arrived at Hull, our men faint and tired. I myſelf Captains of foot; 3 Captain-Lieutenants ; 3 Lieute- 
had lol all, even to my ſhirt, for my cloaths were nants of horſe ; 23 Lieutenants of foot; 12 Enfigns ; 
made unfit to wear with rents and blood. Preſently 6 Cornets of horſe ; 4 Quarter-maſters ; above 60 
after my coming to Hull, I ſent a ſhip for my daugh- Serjeants, 'Trumpets, &c. 1600 common Soldiers; 
* ter, who was brought the next day to the town, 2000 Arms, and above ; and all the bag and baggage 


pretty well recovered of her long and tedious jour- (19). (10) From the 
rey. Not many days, after the Earl of Newcaſtle [X] Laid fiege to that city.] During the fiege, St account then 
* ſent my wife back again in his coach, with ſome Mary's Tower, wherein many foundation-charters and printed by autho- 


* horſe to guard her; which generous act of his gained other grants relating to the Monaſteries, in Yorkſhire rity. 
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(% Memorials, wherein the Marquis of Newcaſtle had ſhut himſelf up (z) ; being cloſely purſued, on 


p. 77» 78, 79, 80. 


the way thither, by Sir Thomas, and Major-General Leſley (a). 


And when Prince Ru- 


(% Whitelock, pert was advancing out of Lancaſhire to the relief of that place, they marched wich 6000 


p. 87. 


(5) Ib. p. 92. 


po, B00 York (c). 


horſe and dragoons and 3000 foot, to ſtop his progreſs (5) : but he eluding their vigi- 
lance, and fetching a compaſs about with his army, which conliſted of above 20,000 men, 
Whereupon the Parliamentarians raiſed the ſiege, and retired to 
Heſſey- more. The Engliſh were for fighting, and the Scots for retreating ; which laſt 


(4) Memorials, opinion prevailing, they both marched away to Tadcaſter (d), there being great diffe- 


28 above, p. 


53. *2, ferences and jealouſies between the two nations. But the raſh and haughty Prince, inſtead 
of haraſſing and wearing them out by prudent delays, reſolved, without conſulting the 
Marquis of Newcaſtle or any of his officers, to engage them, on Marſton- moor, eight 
miles from York, on the ad of July: where that bloody battle was fought, which en- 


ce) Ib. p. 382, Fc. tirely ruined the King's affairs in the North (e). 


and Lord Claren- 


In this battle, Sir Thomas Fairfax com- 


an's it. az. manded the right wing of the horfe [L}. The Prince, after his defeat, retiring towards 
1732, 8e, Vol. Lancaſhire, and the Marquis, in diſcontent, failing away to Hamburgh (/), the three 


IV. p. 503, & 


* Parliament-Generals came and fat down again before York, which ſurrendered the x 5th 


( Lord Claren- Of July: and the North was now wholly reduced by the Parliament's forces, except ſome 


don, ibid, 


garriſons (g). In September following, Sir Thomas was ſent to take Helmeſley-caſtle, 


{2 ) Memorials, Where he received a dangerous ſhot in one of his ſhoulders, and was brought back to 


. 90M York, all being doubtful of his recovery for ſome time (4). Some time after, he was 
„.. near being killed by a cannon-ſhot before Pomfret-caſtle [AA]. Hitherto he had ac- 


(>) Ibid. 


quitted himſelf with undaunted bravery, and with great and deſerved applauſe from his 
party. Had he ſtopped here, or at ſuch times at leaſt as the King's conceſſions were in 


reaſon and equity a juſt ground for peace (which was more than once) he might have been 
honourably ranked among the reſt of thoſe Patriots, who took up arms only for the re- 
dreſs of grievances. But his boundleſs ambition, and his great defire to rule, made him 
weakly engage, with the utmoſt zeal, in the worſt and moſt exceptionable parts of our 


unhappy Civil Wars. 


For, when the Parliamentarians thought fit to new madel their 


army, and to Jay aſide the honeſt but unſucceſsful Robert Devereux Earl of Eſſex; they 
07) Elenchus Mo- unanimouſly voted Sir Thomas Fairfax to be their General in his room: and he being 


tuum, autore G. 


Rates, edit, 1576, Eaſy, and forward to undertake or execute any * that he was put upon, was the more 


P · 67, 68. 


readily choſen by the two then prevailing parties of 


reſbyterians and Independants. To 


(% The King- him Oliver Cromwell was joined with the title of Lieutenant-General, but with intention 
domes Weekly of being his governor (i); and he was indeed the ſpring of all his ſucceeding motions, 
19. Sir Thomas being thus voted Commander in Chief of the Parliament's army on the 2 1ſt 

of January 1644-5 (4), received orders from the Parliament ſpeedily to come up from the 
_ (1) Whiteloek, North to London (/). Accordingly he repaired privately thither Febr. 18, and, the 


p. 128. 


next day, was brought by four of the members into the Houſe of Commons, where he 


(*) Tbid. p. 132. was highly complemented by the Speaker, and received his commiſſion of General (m). 


(„ Ib. p. 130, 


The 15th of the ſame month, an Ordinance was made, for raiſing and maintaining of 


736. forces under his command [N ]: it having been voted, a few days before, that he ſhould 


0) Ih. p. 238. the approbation of both Houſes (3). 


nominate all the Commanders in his army, to be taken out of any the other armies, with 
March 25, the Parliament ordered him 15001 (o). 


(+) Hitory of The 3d of April, he went from London to Windſor where he had appointed the general 
England, Vel f. rendezvous 3 and continued there till the laſt day of that month, new-framing and mo- 


edit. 1733, fol. 
p. 516. 


(2 Whitelock 
Pe 142. 


he pleaſed. April 16, he was appointed by 


and other Northern counties, were depoſited, being 


accidentally blown up; Sir Thomas recovered as many 


of thoſe valuable pieces as he could, rewarding very 
generouſly ſuch ſoldiers as brought any of them to 
him. He had before employed Roger Dodſworth, 
to copy out great numbers of them, allowing him an 
annuity of 40 J. per ann. during his life; by which 
means they were preſerved from irrecoverable ruin, 
and make a very conſiderable part of the Moanaſticon 
Anglicanum. All the ſaid Dodſworth's collections and 
MSS. amounting in the whole to 122 volumes, were 
afterwards bequeathed by the Lord Fairfax to the 
20 Wood, Fat, Bodleian Library at Oxford (20). 
Vol. II. col. 11, [IL] In this battle, Sir Thomas Fairfax commanded 
14, 15. . the right wing of horſe.] This right wing of horſe, 
See allo — Lr Which conſiſted of Sir Thomas Fairfax's troops in the 
n Au). van, and of the Scotch cavalry in the rear, (againſt 
which the Prince had a more peculiar indignation) 
was, at the firſt onſet of the King's left wing of horſe, 
put to rout ; the Royaliſts following them in the pur- 
fuit ſo far (as it was their unhappy cuſtom) that there- 
by they became the overthrow of their own army 


oh? (21). 
3 8 L*] He was near been killed, Sc.) This we learn 


delling the army: or rather Cromwell doing it in his name. 
obſerves (p), Cromwell had ſuch an influence over him, that he made him do whatever 


For, as Mr Rapin well 


In the 


both Houſes Governor of Hull (). 
; mean 


from Mr Whitelock, in theſe words. Sir Thomas 

Fairfax and Colonel Forbes ſtanding together near 

* Pomfret-caſtle, a cannon-bullet from thence came 

* betwixt them, and the wind of it beat them both 

to the ground, and put out one of Col. Forbes's 

eyes, and ſpoiled that fide of his face, and yet no 

other hurt to Sir Thomas Fairfax (22). (22) Whitelock, 

[VI An Ordinance was made, for raiſing and p. 124+ 

maintaining of the Forces under his command.) This 

Ordinance imported, that there ſhould be forthwith 

raiſed and formed, for the defence of the King and 

Parliament, the true Proteſtant Religion, and the laws 

and liberties of the kingdom, an army conſiſting of 

6600 horſe to be diftributed into eleven regiments ; 

and of 1000 dragooniers, to be diſtributed into ten 

companies ; and of 14400 foot, to be diſtributed into 

twelve regiments, each regiment of foot to conſiſt of 

twelve hundred, and each ſuch regiment to be diſtri- 

buted into ten companies. For their maintenance, Wo 

there was impoſed upon nineteen of the counties and (23' art 

cities in England, the monthly ſum of fifty three thou- -— Pear "Ms 

ſand four hundred and fifty fix pounds ; which was Prigted fur £2: 

raiſed in the ſame manner as our preſent Land-tax Huſband, Lo” 

(23). 1646, l f 599 
] When 
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mean time, Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, one of the Parliament's garriſons, being cloſely () Ibid. p. 144. 
beſieged by the Royalifts, Sir Thomas Fairfax received orders to haſten to its relief, with ,, . .. 

8000 horſe and foot (r). He began his march May t, and by the 57th had reached "24 Wy 
Blandford in Dorſetſhire (s): but the King taking the field from Oxt „with ſtrong , . 
reinforcements brought by the Princes Rupert and Maurice; Sir Thomas was ordered by 4 Wölke 
the Parliament, to ſend 3000 foot and 1500 horſe to relieve Taunton, and himſelf to b. 145 
return, with the reſt of his forces to join Oliver Cromwell and Major-General Browne, (0 Serizee, p. 
and attend the King's motions (2). The 14th of May he was come back as far as New- ” 
bury (2); where having reſted three nights, he went and faced Dennington-caſtle, and (. tbia. p. ar; 
took a few priſoners. Thence he proceeded to lay ſiege to Oxford, as he was directed by p. br 
the Committee of both kingdoms, and fat down before it the 22d. But before he had Memorable oc- 
made any progreſs in this ſiege, he received orders to draw nearer the King, who had end of aw 
taken Leiceſter by ſtorm, May 31, and was threatning the eaſtern aſſociated counties (w). *#iw«. 
Sir Thomas therefore riſing from before Oxford, June 5, arrived the ſame day at Marth- (x) Sprigge 
Gibbon in Buckinghamſhire ; on the 11th he was at Wootton, and the next day at Gilſ- 32, Ce. 5 
borough in Northamptonſhire : where he kept his head - quarters till the 14th, when he 
engaged the King's wee at the fatal and deciſive battle of Naſeby [O], and obtained a 2 — Ag 
compleat victory (x). The King, after that, retiring into Wales, Sir Thomas went and 
laid fiege on the 16th to Leiceſter, which ſurrendered on the 18th (y). He proceeded, 3 
on the 22d, to Warwick; and thence (with a diſpoſition either to go over the Severn (a) Whitelock 
towards the King, or to move Weſtward as he ſhould be ordered) he marched on through p. 153- : 
Glouceſterſhire towards Marlborough, where he arrived the 28th (z). And here he re- p 
ceived orders from the Parliament, to haſten to the relief of Taunton, which was beſieged = 3 
again by the Royaliſts; letters being ſent at the ſame time into the aſſociated counties, for 57, 60. 
recruits, and the arrears of pay, for his army (a). But July 2, upon his coming to (0 Sengge, s. 
Blandford, he was informed that the Lord Goring had drawn off his horſe from before $4, S.. 
Taunton, and left his foot in the paſſages to block up that place, marching himſelf with bes 2 0 
the horſe towards Langport (5). Sir Thomas Fairfax therefore advancing againſt him 
defeated him there on the roth of July (c); and, the next day, went and ſummoned £4 Gerdes Po 
Bridgewater, which was taken by ſtorm on the 22d (d). He became alſo maſter of Bath Whitelock, p. 
the 3oth of the ſame month; and then laid cloſe fiege to Sherborne-caſtle, which was 66. 
| likewiſe taken by ſtorm Auguſt 15. And having beſieged the rich and famous city of (0 Sprigee, p. 
Briſtol from the 22d of Auguſt to the roth of September [P], it was ſurrendered to him 1. 
by Prince Rupert (e); at which the King was fo exceſſively angry [Q], that he ordered %) Lora Cluren- 
the Prince to go and ſeek his ſubſiſtence ſomewhere beyond ſea (f). After this laborious den, Vol. IV. 
expedition, the General reſted ſome days at Bath, having ſent out parties to reduce the oe 
caſtles of the Deviſes and Berkley, and other garriſons between the Weſt and London; (z) Seriege, p. 
and on the 23d moved from Bath to the Deviſes, and thence to Warminſter on the 27th, 7*+ 727» 128: 
| where he ſtayed till October 8, when he went to Lyme in Dorſetſhire (g). From this () 6. ,. 234, 
place he came to Tiverton, of which he became maſter on the 19th (Y); and then, as he 144 
could not undertake a formal ſiege in the winter ſeaſon, he blocked up the ftrong city of (i) Ib. p. 146, 
Exeter, which did not ſurrender till the 13th of April following (i): in the mean time, 


he took Dartmouth by ſtorm January 18, 1645-6 (K); and ſeveral forts and garriſons at 4 wikis 


different v. 189. 


7 


[O] When he engaged the King's forces at the fatal Prince Rupert, has theſe remarkable words; which 

and decifive battle of Naſeby.) As I am not writing are ſubmitted to the reader's conſideration. — Sir, 

a hiſtory of England, I ſhall not enter into the par- the Crown of England is and will be where it ought 

ticulars of this battle, but only take notice of the to be; we fight to maintain it there. But the King 

ſhare Sir Thomas Fairfax had in it. He commanded * mifled by evil counſellors, or through a ſeduced 

the main body of foot; and behaved with uncommon heart, hath left his Parliament, under God, the 
e =. valour and bravery (24). During the engagement, * beft aſſurance of his crown and family : the main- 
13, &, having had his helmet beat off, he rid bareheaded up * taining of this ſchiſme is the ground of this unhappy 
| and down from one part of his army to another, to * war on your part: and what fad effects it hath pro- 

ſee how they ſtood, and what advantage might be * duced in the three kingdomes, is vifible to all men. 
gained: and coming up to his own life-guard, com- To maintain the rights of the crown and kingdom 
manded by Col. Charles Doyley, he was told by him * jointly ; a principal part whereof is, that the King 
that he expoſed himſelf to too much danger, and the in ſupream acts is not to be adviſed by men of whom 
whole army thereby, riding bareheaded in the fields, the law takes no notice, but by his Parliament, the 


ock, 


and fo many bullets flying about him; and Doyley great counſel of the kingdom, in whom (as much 
offered the General his helmet, but he refuſed it, ſay- as man is capable of) he hears all his people as it e 
zr) Whitelock, Ing, It is well enough Charles.” (25) This viſi- were at once adviſing him, and in which multitude | 
> 151, ble difference appears in the encouragement given to of councellours lyes his fafety, and his peoples inte- ? 
the two contending ies, which may account for * reſt; and to fee him right in this; hath been the [ 
their different i almoſt in every battle. The * conſtant and faithfull endeavour of the Parliament. | 

King's forces fought for Him, not for themſelves ; and * And to bring theſe wicked inſtruments to juſtice that 

both officers ſoldiers were in general negligent have miſled him, is a principal ground of our fight- 


18 and unfaithful in their duty (26). But the Parlia- * ing (27). — But, from theſe plauſible and righteous (25) Sprigge, p. 
yo = —_ mentarian ſoldiers fought 2 888 for booty ** 1 Sir Thomas ſeems to have de after - — * 
| and plunder, at leaſt for very great rewards, and could wards. _ | 
LY | not but mend their fortunes by fiſhing in troubled wa- [2] At which the King was ſo exceſſively argry.] 
1 ters; no wonder therefore that they fought with ſo And the more, as the Prince, in a letter to his Ma- 
8 | much fury and reſolution. jeſty of the 12th of Auguſt, had affured him, that 
be. | [PI And having beſieged the rich and famous city of if no mutiny happened, he would keep Briſtol for (.;) Clarende n, 1 
er Briftol, from the 22d of Auguſt to the 10th of Septem- four months (22).” ibid, | | 


ber.] Sir Thomas Fairfax, in his firſt fummons to | 
[N F-. 
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184, Sc. and 
Whitelock, p. 


192, 193. 


(*] Sprigge, 


(=) Sprigge, p. 
205—229, 
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(e) Lord Claren- 
don, as above, 
p. 7343 and 

Vol. V. p. 2, 4. 


4 Sprigge, p. 
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different times. Febr. 16, he defeated the Lord Hopton near Torrington (I) [R]. This 
Nobleman retreating with his broken forces into Cornwall, Sir Thomas followed him: 
In purſuit of whom he came to Launceſton Febr. 25, and to Bodmin March 2. On the 
4th Mount Edgecombe was ſurrendered to him; and Fowey about the ſame time (m). 
At laſt the Parliament-army approaching Truro, where Lord Hopton had his head- 
quarters; and he being fo hemm'd in as to remain without a poſſibility of eſcaping ; Sir 
Thomas, on the 5th of March, ſent and offered him honourable terms, if he would capi- 
tulate [S]. After ſome delays and difficulties, the Lord Hopton accepted of them; and a 
treaty was ſigned by Commiſſioners on both ſides, March 14; in purſuance of which, 
the Royaliſts, conſiſting of above 5000 horſe, were diſbanded ; and took an oath never 


to bear arms againſt the Parliament (7). 


But, before the treaty was ſigned, the Lord 


Hopton and Arthur Lord Capel, retired to Scilly, from whence they paſſed into Jerſey, 
Apr. 17, with Charles Prince of Wales, Sir Edward Hyde, and other perſons of di- 
ſtinction (o). Thus the King's army in the Weſt being entirely diſperſed, by the vigi- 
lance and wonderful ſucceſs of General Fairfax; he returned, March 31, to the ſiege of 
Exeter, which ſurrendered to him upon articles, the 13th of April, as I have already 
obſerved (p): and with the taking of this city ended our Generab's weſtern expedition. 
Having entirely ſubdued thoſe parts, which were the greateſt ſtrength and almoſt the only 


refuge of the Royaliſts, he marched, with wonderful ſpeed (), towards Oxford, the moſt 


conſiderable garriſon remaining in the King's hands. Setting out therefore from Exeter 
April 18, he came, on the 1ſt of May, with his army before that city, and began to lay 
ſiege to it (r). The King, who was there, afraid of being encloſed, privately, and in 
diſguiſe, departed from thence on the 27th of April; and May 4 put himſelf into the 
hands of the treacherous Scots (s). Oxford ſurrendered upon articles June 24 [T ], as did 
Wallingford July 22 (). After the reduction of theſe places, Sir Thomas went and be- 


ſieged Ragland-caſtle in Monmouthſhire, the property of Henry Somerſet Marquis of 


Worceſter, which yielded Aug. 19 (2). And thus, before Michaelmas 1646, the un- 
happy King Charles I. had neither army nor fortreſs left in England. The next employ- 
ment required of the General, was to diſband Major-General Maſſey's brigade, which he 
did at the Deviſes. About that time he was ſeized with a violent fit of the ſtone, under 
which he laboured many days. As ſoon as he was recovered, he took a journey to 


London ; where he arrived Novemb. 12, being met ſome miles off by great crowds of 


people, and the city-militia, The next day, both Houſes of Parliament agreed to con- 
gratulate his coming to town, and to give him thanks for his faithful ſervices and wiſe 


conduct [U]: which they did the day following, waiting upon him at his houſe in Queen- 


ſtreet (w). Hardly had he had time to reſt, when he was called upon to convoy the two 
hundred thouſand pounds that had been granted to the Scottiſh army ; the price of their 


d-livering up, or betraying, their Sovereign King Charles [ J. For that purpoſe he 


[R] Febr. 16. he defeated the Lord Hopton near 
Torrington ] And, as a reward for this great ſervice 
on the 24th of February, the Parliament ordered fifty 
thouſand pounds for his army, out of the Exciſe (29). 

[S] Sir Thomas Fairfax ſent and offered him, on 
the 5th of March, honourable terms, if he would capi- 
tulate] Namely, to the ſouldiery in general, Eng- 
© liſh and Forreigners, liberty either to go beyond ſea, 


© or to their homes in England, as they pleaſed ; and 


* to ſuch Engliſh as ſhould chooſe to live at home, his 
protection for the liberty of their perſons, and for 
the immunity of their eſtates from all plunder or 
violence of ſouldiers, and all to go their wayes with 
what they had, ſaving horſes and armes; but for 


ſhould allow them to go with horſes for themſelves 


and with armes befitting gentlemen in a condition of 
peace; and ſuch officers as would goe beyond fea 
for other ſervice, to take with them their armes and 
full number of horſes anſwerable to their offices. To 
all Troopers and inferiour ſort of Horſe officers 
bringing in and delivering up of their horſes and 
armes, 20s. a man in lieu of their horſes to carry 
them home : to Engliſh gentlemen of conſiderable 
eſtates, his paſſe and recommendation to the Parlia- 
ment for their moderate compoſition (30). 

[T] Oxford ſurrendred upon articles June 24 
And at that juncture, Sir Thomas expreſſed his regard 
to learning, by agreeing in the 14th article of the ſur- 
render, That the Chancellour, Maſters and Schol- 
* lers of the Univerſity of Oxon, and the Governcurs 
and Students of Chriſt-Church, and all other Heads 
and Governours, Maſters, Fellowes and Schollers of 
the Colleges, Hals, &c. of the ſame Univerſity, and 
* the publick Profeſſors and Readers, and the Orator 
thereof, and all other perſons belonging to the ſaid 


A ‚ a «a a © a o «a W a © aa a 


'© Univerſity, or to any Colleges or Hals therein, 


officers in commiſſion and gentlemen of quality, he 


and one ſervant or more, ſuitable to their quality, 


ſc 
out 


© ſhould and might, according to their ſtatutes, char 


ters and cuſtomes, enjoy their ancient forme of 
government, ſubordinate to the immediate autho- 
rity and power of Parliament: and that all the rights, 
privileges, franchizes, lands, tenements, houſes, 
poſſeſhons, rents, revenues, hereditaments, libraries, 
debts, goods and chattels, belonging to the faid 
Univerſity, or to Chriſt-church, or to any Colleges 
or Halls in the ſaid Univerſity (except ſuch rents 
and revenues as had been already taken and received 
by Ordinance of Parliament) ſhould be enjoyed by 
them reſpeCtively, free from ſequeſtrations, fines, 
taxes, and all other moleſtations whatſoever. 
And that all Churches, Chappels, Colledges, Hals, 
Libraries, Schooles, and publick buildings, within 
or belonging to the City or Univerſity, or to Chriſt's- 
* Church, or the ſeveral Colleges or Hals thereof, 
* ſhould be preſerved from defacing and ſpoyle.” But 
it ſeems theſe articles were not reliſhed by the root- 


LY * * - „ A LY * * - * * * * 


and branch- men (31). Sir Thomas took alſo great (31) $prizge, f, 
care for the preſervation of the publick library, which 267, 273. 


in ſeveral reſpects did ſuffer while the garriſon was 
poſſeſt by the royal party (32). | 


3 3 
[U J And to give him thanks for his faithful ſervices dt ſupra, col. $8, 


and wiſe conduct] They gave him ſomething more 
ſubſtantial than words and compliments, by making 
him very conſiderable preſents and grants at different 
times. As namely, in 1645, they ſent him a jewel of 
great value, ſet with diamonds, which was tyed in a 


blue ribband, and put about his neck (33). In 1646 (33) Whitclock, 


an ordinance was made for ſettling 5ocol. a year upon p. 177, 388. 
Sprigge, p. 15% 


(34) Whiteleck, 
which probably was part of the 5000 J. ſettled upon 2. 


him, and his heirs (34). And 4000 l. a year was grant- 
ed to him out of the Duke of Buckingham's eſtate (35) : 


him by the Parliament. Inſtead of the other thouſand, 


10, ol. was given him by Parliament (36). 


pains, 
> 


Chron. p. 23+» 
IVI] The price of their delivering up, or betraying, 00 Whitclex, 
their ſevereignu King Charles.) Mr Rapin takes great p. 293, 


3 


(49) Page 236, 
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but from London, Decemb. 1 8, with a ſufficient force (x), carrying at the ſame tine ( Sprigee, p. 


* 


X. 
4 


188x 


50,0007. for his own army. The King being delivered by the Scots to the Parliament's ivhicetock, "* 
Commiſſioners at Newcaſtle January 30, 1646-7 ; Sir Thomas went and met him, Feb. 237 

15, beyond Nottingham, in his way to Holmby ; and his Majefty ſtopping his horſe, Sir 

Thomas alighted, and kiſſed his hand; and afterwards mounted, and diſcourſed with him 

as they rode along (y) [X J. The 5th of March following, after long debate in Parlia- O) Whitelock, 
ment, he was voted General of the forces that were to be continued. He came to Cam- | 
bridge the 12th of the ſame month, where he was highly careſſed and complimented, and 


created Maſter of Arts (z) [Z]. 


Hitherto, the crafty and ambitious Oliver Cromwell () 16ie. p. 239, 


had permitted him to enjoy in all reſpects the ſupreme command, at leaſt to outward *** 


appearance. 


And, under his conduct, the army's rapid ſucceſs, after their new model, 


had much ſurpaſſed the expectation of the moſt ſanguine of their maſters, the Parliament. 
The queſtion now was, to diſband the majority of them after their work was done, and to 
employ a part of the reſt in the reduction of Ireland. But either of the two appeared to 
all of them intolerable. For many having, from the dregs of the people, riſen to the 
higheſt commands; and by plunderings and violence amaſſing daily great treaſures ; they 
could not bear the thoughts of loſing ſuch great advantages. To maintain themſelves 
therefore in the poſſeſſion of them, Cromwell, and his fon-in-law Ireton, as good a con- 


triver as himſelf, but a much better writer and \| 


peaker, deviſe how to raiſe a mutiny in 


the army againſt the Parliament. To this end they ſpread a whiſper among the ſoldiery, 
© that the Parliament, now they had the King, intended to diſband them; to cheat them 
© of their arrears; and to ſend them into Ireland, to be deſtroyed by the Iriſh.* The army 
enraged at this, were taught by Ireton to erect a council among themſelves, of two ſoldiers 
out of every troop and every company, to conſult for the good of the army, and to 


aſſiſt at the Council of War, and adviſe for the 


peace and ſafety of the kingdom. Theſe Hobbes, ubj 


were called Adjutators, or Agitators (4), and wholly under Cromwell's influence and _ th 


direction; the moſt active of them being his avowed creatures (5). Sir Thomas faw 
with uneaſineſs his power on the army uſurped by theſe Agitators, the forerunners of con- 
Fuſion and anarchy, whoſe deſign (as he obſerves) was to raiſe their own fortunes upon 

ruin: and that made him reſolve to lay down his commiſſion (c). 


the publick 


(5) Clarendon, 2 
ubi ſupra, p. 46, 


But he (c) His towns 


was over-perſuaded by the heads of the Independent faction to hold it [Z], till he had iba 
accompliſhed their deſperate projects, of rendering themſelves maſters not only of the 


Parliament but of the whole kingdom. For, he joined in the ſeveral petitions and pro- 


d) See White» 
lock, p. 240, 


ceedings of the army that tended to deſtroy the Parliament's power (4); about the be- 241, 242, 246, 


ginning of June, he advanced towards London, to awe the Parliament, though both Houſes ' 
deſired his army might not come within fifteen miles of the fame (e); June 15, he was a (0 Ibis. p. 252, 


party in the charge againſt eleven of the Members of the Houſe of Commons () [AA]; __ 
in Auguſt, he eſpouſed the Speakers of both Houſes, and the ſixty-ſix Members that had (/) Papers then 
fled to the army, and betrayed the privileges of Parliament: and entering London, Au- bed and 


Ruſhworth, Vol, 


guſt 6, reſtored them in a kind of triumph. For which he received the thanks of both vr. p. 570. 
houſes ; and was appointed Conſtable of the Tower (g). He was no way concerned in „ A pielack 
the violent removal of the King from Holmby [B BI, by Cornet Joyce, on the 3d of f 46 -a. 


Pains, in endeavouring to clear his friends the Scots, 

from the imputation of having ſold the King to the 

(37) Hiſt. edit. Parliament (37). But if the Parliament did not actually 
1˙* fol. Vol. give that ſum for this very confideration, it is certain, 
' + 3*5% that it very much ſecured and haſtened the payment of 
the Scotch army's arrears : which, without ſuch a va- 

luable pledge as the King's perſon, might have remain- 

: ed long unſatisfied. Tho? it is true that they were be- 
(31) 5 White- come very burdenſome to the Northern counties (38) : 
25, 226, 22), But if they had grown too troubleſome, as they were 
3 ' no longer neceſſary, they would undoubtedly have been 

ſerved in the ſame manner as they afterwards were by 

Oliver Cromwell. Mr Whitelock's following words de- 

ſerve to be duly weighed. * Now there began to be an 

* underſtanding between ſome here and the Scots, for 

* their delivery up of the King's perſon to the Parlia- 
(39) Page 231. ment (39).” And the fame author mentions (40), 
that the King ſaid, he was bought and ſold.” 

LX] And afterwards mounted and diſcourſed with 
him as they rode along.) The King ſaid to one of the 
Commiſſioners of the Parliament, That the General 
* was a man of honour, and kept his word with 
r him (41).“ But we are not informed upon what oc- 

, caſi ä e 


on. 
[7] 4nd created Maſter of Arts.) He was alſo, 


Jan. 11. this year, elected one of the repreſentatives in 


9) 4. p. 234, Parliament for the Burgh of Cirenceſter (42). 
; LZ] But he was over perſuaded to hold it] 


Tho' he had never thought of oppoſing or diſobeying 
the Parliament, yet he was diſpoſed to more concur- 
rence with the impetuous humour of the army, when 
(43) Clarendon, he ſaw it was ſo much complied with, and ſubmitted to, 
dV. p. 45. by all men (43). 
VOL. III. No. 158. 


pe 26 1—264, 
+ Wo 


[44] June 15. he ewas a party in the charge againſt 
eleven of the members of the Houſe of Commons.) Theſe 
eleven accuſed members, were, Denzill Hollis, Eſq; 
Sir Philip 3tapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Major- 
General Maſſey, John Glynn, Eſq; Recorder of Lon- 
don, Walter Long, Edward Harley, and Antony Ni- 
choll, Efqrs. (44). The ſubſtance of the charge againſt (44) Ruſhworth, 
them, only amounted to ſome pretended violent or ubi ſupra, 

* oppreflive ways, tending (as the words of the accu- 

* ſation run) to overthrow the rights and liberties of 
the ſubjects of this nation. But their real fault 
(which was far from being a fault) conſiſted in their op- 
poſing the army's unlawful and arbitrary proceedings: 
endeavouring to difband it; or ſending part into Ire- 

land : Which, as it tended to ruin and put a period to 

the exorbitant power of the army, was in their eyes an 
unpardonable crime. No wonder, therefore, that they 
oppoſed to the utmoſt all attempts towards their own 
diſſolution; and endeavoured to exclude from Parlia- 
ment, or deſtroy, all thoſe that were for pulling them 

down from their exalted height, and ſending them back 

to their mechanick trades, or reducing them to their 
original meanneſs, obſcurity, and rags. And thus, as 

Mr Whitelock well obſerves (45), The army whom (45) Page 287. 
the Parliament had raiſed, paid, and commiſſionated, | 
* now mutiny againſt them, and with their ſwords in 

©. their hands, controul and oppoſe their principals and 

« maſters.” 

[BB] He was no way concerned in the violent re- 
moval of the King from Holmby.) The reaſons, ſent to 
the General by the authors of this violence, for their 
committing it, were, That they had intimation of a 

21 L | + cefign, 


1882 
(5% Id. p. 252 
and Sir T. Fair- 


fax's Memorials, 
p- 112, Ce. 


(i) Whitelock, 
* 253, 255. 


H Lord Claren- 
don, Vol. V. p. 
52, 86. 


Y Paper printed 
at that time. 

See alſo White - 
ck, p · 287. 


(n) Whitelock, 
P- 296. 


(n) Ib. p. 298, 
299. 


0%, 1d. p. 305, 
306, 307. 


{46) Whitelock, 
P. 251. 
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June; and waited with great reſpect upon his Majeſty at Sir John Cutts's houſe near 
Cambridge (b). Being ordered, on the 15th of the ſame month, by the Parliament, to 
deliver the perfon of the King to ſuch perſons as both Houſes ſhould appoint ; that he 
might be brought to Richmond, where propoſitions were to be preſented to him for a ſafe 
and well-grounded peace (i): inſtead of complying (though he ſeemed to do ſo) he 
carried his Majeſty from place to place, according to the ſeveral motions of the army [CC]. 
And yet he outwardly expreſſed, upon moſt occaſions, a due reſpect for him f HD; 
fo that his ambiguous conduct was owing to the fear he had, left the Parliament ſhould 


become maſters of the King's perſon. Thus, not having the will or refolution to oppoſe 


what he had not power enough to prevent, he reſigned himſelf entirely to Cromwell [EE], 
and though he wiſhed nothing that Cromwell did, yet he contributed to bring it all to 
paſs (t). It was this undoubtedly that made him concur, Jan. , 1647-8, in that cruel 


Declaration of the army, wherein they adhered to the Commons votes, of No further 


addreſſe or application to the King; and reſolved to ſtand by the Parliament, in what 


« ſhould be further neceſſary for ſettling and ſecuring the Parliament and kingdom, 


«* without the King and againſt him (J).“ His father dying at York March 1 3, he 
became poſſeſſed of his title and eſtate; and was appointed Keeper of Pontefract- 
caſtle, Cuſtos Rotulorum of Yorkſhire, &c. in his room (m). 
death made no alteration in his conduct, he remaining the ſame ſervile or deluded tool 


But his father's. 


to Cromwell's ambition. For he not only ſent extraordinary ſupplies, and took all 


pains imaginable for — Col. Poyer in Wales; but alſo quell'd, with the ut- 
moſt zeal and induſtry, an inſurrection of apprentices and others in London, April q, 
who had declared for God and King Charles (2). The iſt of the ſame month, he 
removed his head-quarters to St Edmund's-bury ; and upon the Royaliſts ſeizing Berwick 
and Carliſle ; and the apprehenſion of the Scots entering England; he was defired, May q, 
by the Parliament, to advance in perſon into the North, to reduce thoſe places, and to 
prevent any danger from the threatned invaſion, Accordingly he began to march that 
way, the 20th (o). But he was ſoon recalled, to quell an inſurrection in Kent, headed by 


George Goring, Earl of Norwich, and Sir William Waller. Advancing therefore againſt 


« deſign, which they were able to make good, of ſome 
© to ſurprize the King (46) ;* viz. the Parliament, or 
ſome by their order. For, as one obſerves, the King 


was then the golden apple contended for by the Parlia- 


ment and the army. Sir Thomas gives the following 
account of that affair. Being at Saffron-Walden, I 
had notice that Cornet Joyce, an Arch-Agitator, who 
* quartered about Oxford, had ſeized on the King's 
* perſon, removed his guards, &c. So ſoon as Þ heard 
« of it, I immediately ſent away two regiments of 
horſe, commanded by Colonel Whaley, to ſet all 
things again in their due courſe and order. But be- 
fore he came to Holmby, the King was advanced 
two or three miles Oh his way to Cambridge, attend- 
ed by Joyce, where Colonel Whaley acquainted the 
King, he was ſent by the General to let him know 
how much he was troubled at thoſe great inſolencies 
that had been committed ſo near his perſon ; and as 
he had not the leaſt knowledge of them before they 
were done, ſo he had omitted no time in ſeeking to 
remove that force, which he had orders from me to 


4 

6 

- 

5 

C 

« ſee done: and therefore he defired his Majeſty that 
* he would be pleaſed to return again to Holmby, 
« where all things ſhould be ſettled again in as much 
order and quietneſs as they were before. And alſo he 
deſired the Commiſſioners of Parliament to re-afſume 
their charge, and attend the King as uſual. But the 
«* King refuſed to return, and the Commiſſioners to act; 
* whereupon Colonel Whaley urged them to it, ſaying, 
+ He had an expreſs command to ſee all things well 
* ſettled again about his Majeſty, which could not be 
done, but by his returning again to Holmby. The 
King ſaid poſitively he would not do it; ſo the Co- 
* lonel preſt him no more, having indeed a ſpecial di- 
rection from me to uſe all tenderneſs and reſpect, as 
« was due to his Majeſty.—The next day I waited 
on his Majeſty [at Sir John Cutts's houſe}, it being 
* alſo my buſineſs to perſuade his return to Holmby, 
but he was otherwiſe reſolved, the Agitators having 
* brought him into an opinion that the army was for 
him. That it might appear what a real trouble 
this act was to me. I called for a 8 of war 
* to proceed againſt Joyce, for this high offence and 
breach of — of war; but the officers, whe- 
ther for fear of the diſtempered ſoldiers, or rather 
* (as I ſuſpected) a ſecret allowance of what was done, 


(47) Memorials, made all my endeavours in this ineffectual (47). 


p. 112, Cc. 


[CC] According to the ſeveral motions of the army ] 


them 


The army was in the end of March 1647, at Walden; 
May 26, &c. at St Edmund's-bury ; June 4, &c. at 


Newmarket ; June 10, at Royſton ; Jong 14, Oc. at 


St Alban's ; June 25, at Barkhamſtead ; the 26th, at 
Uxbridge ; the zoth, at High-Wickham ; July 21, at 
Ayleſbury ; the 24th, at Bedford; the 31, at Ux- 
bridge; Aug. 2, at Colebrook ; the 4th, at Hammer- 
{ſmith ; the 6th, at London; the 7th, at Croydon; 
the 14th, at Kingſton ; the 28th, at Putney z in No- 
vember, at Hertford ; in December, Sc. at Windſor. 
And the King was, till June 3, at Holmby ; 


the 5th, at Huntington; the 8th, at Sir John Cutts 3; 


the 11th, at Newmarket ; the 24th, at Royſton ; the 
26th, at Hatfield ; July 2, at Windſor ; the 3d, at 
Caverſham ; the 21ſt, at Woburne ; the 24th, at La- 
timer's ; Aug. 2, at Stoke-Abbey ; the 14th, at Oat- 
lands ; the 24th, at Hampton-Court (48) : where he 
continued till the 11th of November following, when 
he eſcaped into the Ifle of Wight. | 

[DD] And yet he outwardly expreſſed, upon moſt oc- 
cafions, a due reſpect for him.} For, in letters from 
him to the Parliament, he declares, that he and his 
officers © endeayoured only the ſettlement of the pub- 
* lick peace, and rights of the nation ; and aſſured the 
* King, that this being done with his concurrence, the 
* rights of his Majeſty and his family ſhould be pro- 
* vided for; and in the mean time his Majeſty ſhould 
* find from them all perſonal civilities and reſpects, and 
* ſuch freedom as may ſland with ſafety, and the truſt 
lying upon them. That they are no enemies to 
Monarchy and Civil government. That they con- 
ceived, to avoid all harſhneſſes, and afford all kind- 
neſſes to his Majeſty, conſiſting with the peace and 
ſafety of the kingdom, is the moſt chriſtian, honour- 
able, and prudent way ; and that tender, equitable, 
and moderate dealing towards his Majeſty, his fami- 
ly, and party, is the moſt hopeful courſe, to take 
away the ſeeds of war, and feuds amongſt us and our 
© poſterity, and to procure a laſting peace (40). | 

[LEE] He refigned himſelf entirely to Cromwell. } 
About this time, being tired with multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs and petitions at London, he appointed Cromwell, 


(48) From Pa- 
pers printed by 
authority at that 
time; and 
Whitelock, p. 
249—267. 


(49) Whitelock, 
p · 258. 


Ireton, Fleetwood, and divers other officers, and ſuch | 


ficld-officers as were in town, or any five of them, to 
meet every day in Whitehall, to receive peticions, and 
conſider of buſineſſes relating to the army, and for the 
better preparing of diſpatches (50). 


[FF] With 


(56) Ibid, p.297 
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them from London, in the latter end of May, he defeated a conſiderable party of them at 
Maidſtone June 2, with his uſual valour (p) [FF]. But the Earl, and about 500 of the 72) 14. p. 309. 
Royaliſts, getting over the Thames at Greenwich into Eſſex, June 3, they were joined by 
ſeveral parties brought by Sir Charles Lucas, and Arthur Lord Capel, which made up their 
numbers about 4000; and went and ſhut themſelves up in Colcheſter on the 12th of 
June (q). The Lord Fairfax, informed of their motions, paſſed over with his forces at @ Ts Cel. 
Graveſend, with ſo much expedition, that he arrived before Colcheſter June 13. Imme- chetter, by P.M. 
diately he ſummons the Royaliſts to ſurrender ; which they refuſing, he attacks them the * 5% © 

| ſame afternoon with the utmoſt fury. But being repulſed, he reſolved, June 14, to block 
up the place, in order to ſtarve the Royaliſts ſhut up therein into a compliance, Theſe 
endured a ſevere and tedious ſiege of eleven weeks, not ſurrendering till Auguſt 28. and 
feeding for about five weeks chiefly on horſe-fleſh ; all their endeavours for obtaining peace, 
or honourable terms, being ineffectual [GG]. This affair is the moſt exceptionable part 
in the Lord Fairfax's conduct. For, he granted the worſe terms to that poor town, than 
to any other in the whole courſe of the war; he endeavoured to deſtroy it as much as poſ- 
ſible ; he laid an exorbitant fine, or ranſom, of 12, ooo l. upon the inhabitants, to excuſe 


them from being plundered ; and he vented his revenge and fury upon Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Liſle [AH], who had behaved in the beſt and moſt inoffenſive. manner, | 


L 
hat 


ck, 


during the ſiege, ſparing that buffoon the Earl of Norwich, whoſe behaviour had been 

quite different (7): ſo that his name and memory there ought to be for ever deteſtable, 

After his mighty exploits againſt a _ and unfortified town, he took a kind of trium- ( * 5. 337. 
th, 


phant progreſs to Ipſwich, Yarmou 


(r) Whitelock, 
p. 312, 318. 


Norwich, St Edmund's- bury, Harwich, Merſey, () Heath's chr. 


and Maldon (s). About the beginning of December, he came again to London, to awe f '9* 


that city and the Parliament, and to forward the proceedings againſt the King; quarter- () mid. p 


ing himſelf in the royal palace of Whitehall (7): and, by ſpecial order from him and the 
Council of the army [II ].“ it was, that ſeveral members of the houſe of Commons were (=) Mood, ubi 
ſecluded and impriſoned, the 6th and 7th of that month (2); he being, as one expreſſes it, 
lull'd in a kind of ſtupidity (w). He was foremoſt in the liſt of the King's Judges, but 
refuſed to act (x), probably by his Lady's perſuaſion [KK]. Feb. 14, 1648-9, he was 


[FF] With his uſual valour.] Though he was very 

much diſabled and indiſpofed, and had a great fit of 

the gout then upon him, yet he could not be prevailed 

with to remain with the main body of the army in the 

field; but, with his foot wrapped up, he moufited on 

horſeback, led on his men in the greateſt danger, and 

was one of the firſt in all this action. Both ſides did 

their parts with much valour and reſolution, and there 

| was ſcarce any action in the war more deſperate and 
(51) Whitelock, hazardous, and better performed than this (5 1). 

Þ 309. [GG] All their endeavours for obtaining peace on 

honourable terms being ineffeFual.) For, as early as 

June 19, they propoſed, *© That there might be a trea- 


ty between both armies for a peace: adding, that it 


was the general peace of the kingdom they contended 

for.“ But Sir Thomas replied, * That ſuch a treaty, 

* and for ſuch a peace, was not the proper work of 

* himſelf, or the army, but theirs that had employed 
* him:? and he offered only, that if within 24 hours 

they laid down their arms, the common ſoldiers ſhould 

have liberty to depart to their ſeveral homes ; and the 

officers paſſes to go beyond ſea. His terms grew much 

(52) See Fiſt, of higher afterwards (52). | 
Cacneſter, B. 1. [HH] And he wented his revenge and fury upon Sir 
Lag Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle.) From the very be- 
ginning of the ſiege, he expreſſed the utmoſt paſſion and 

ej Se White- reſentment againſt Sir Charles Lucas in particular (53) : 
lk, p. 313. and, in his Memorials (54), is ſo injurious to his memo- 
y, as to call him, and Sir George, mere ſoldiers of 

(34) Page 122, * His words are, But Sir Charles Lucas, and 
sir George Liſle, being mere ſoldiers of fortune, and 

falling into our hands by chance of war, were ex- 

* ecuted.* Whereas Sir Charles was no more a ſoldier 

of fortune than his Lordſhip ; for he had an eſtate in 

Eſſex, till diſpoſſeſſed of it by plundering rebels; and 

Was heir to the honour and eſtate of his brother John 

Lord Lucas, for want of iſſue male. In his letter to 

the Parliament, his Lordſhip ſeems to queſtion, whe- 

ther he had not prejudiced the honour and juſtice of 

Parliament in their 2 For ſome Ove: 

tion, ſays he, to mili juſtice, and in of aven 

for ou bod hay have — is be ilk, 

and the trouble, damage, and miſchiefe they have 

* brought upon the towne, this country, and the king- 

dome, I have, with the advice of a Counſell of Warre, 

of the chiefe officers both of the country-forces and 

* the army, cauſed two of them who were rendered 

* at mercy, to be ſhot to death before any of them had 


voted 


quarter aſſured them. The perſons pitched upon 


3596 


ſupra, col. 87. 


(x) Ibid. and 
Lord Clarendon, 
Val. V. p · 2540 


for this example, were, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir 


© George Liſle, in whoſe military execution I hope your 
* Lordſhips will not find cauſe to think your honour or 
* juſtice prejudiced (55). 

[11] And by ſpecial order from him and the Council 
of the Army.] Theſe are Mr Whitelock's expreſs 
words; but the Lord Fairfax clears himſelf from it, 
in the following manner. * To prepare a way to this 


work [the King's Tryal} this agitating council did 


* firſt intend to remove all out of the Parliament who 
were like to oppoſe them, and carried it on with 
* ſuch ſecrecy, as I had not the leaſt intimation of it 
© till it was done, as ſome of the members of the 


(55) Hiſt, of 
Colchefter, as 2® 
bove, p. 69. 


* houſe can witneſs, with whom I was at that very 


time upon ſpecial buſineſs, when that attempt was 
made by Colonel Pride upon the Parliament, which 
I proteſt I never had any knowledge of till it was 
* done. The reaſon why it was ſo ſecretly carried, 
© that I ſhould have no notice of it, was, becauſe I 


always prevented thoſe deſigns when I knew them. 


* (56).* The Lord Clarendon alſo confirms the ſame. 
Nos body own'd this act of violence in the excluſion 
* of ſo many members : there was no order made for 
it by the houſe. Fairfax the General knew nothing 
* 'of it, and the guards themſelves being aſked ©* what 
authority they had,“ gave no other anſwer, but 


p · 119, 120. 


„ that they had orders (57).“ But the ſame noble (57) Clarendon, 
Author obſerves in the foregoing page, that the com- Vol. V. p. 239. 


mittee of Parliament that was appointed to confer with 
the General, for the better procuring a good intelli- 
gence and correſpondence between the Army and the 

arliament, were forced to attend full three hours, 
before they could be admitted to his preſence ; and 
then he told them ſullenly and ſuperciliouſly, that 
* the way to correſpond with the army, was to com- 
* ply with their remonſtrance* and the next morn- 
ing a guard of muſqueteers was placed to ſeclude the 
members. | 

[KK] He was foremoſt in the lift of the King's 
Judges, but refuſed to act, probably by his Lady's per- 
ſua ion] She exclaimed aloud againſt the proceed- 
ings of the High-court, and the irreverent uſage of 
the King by his ſubjects, inſomuch that the court was 


interrupted (58) : for her huſband, the Lord Fairfax, (58) Whiteloek, 
being called firſt as one of the Judges, and no anſwer p. 371. 


being made, the crier called him the ſecond time, 
when there was a voice heard that ſaid, © he had. 
* more 


5.---4<= a 
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Si. leck, yoted to be one of the new Council of State )). But on the 19th he refuſed to ſubſcribe 
£ the Teſt, appointed by Parliament, for approving all that was done concerning the King 
(z) Ibid. p. 383. and Kingſhip (2). March 31, he was voted General of all the forces in England and Ire- 
land, more to his honour than intrinſick power (a). In May, he marched. againſt the 

Levellers, who were grown very numerous, and began to be troubleſome and formidable 
(5) Ibid. p. 407, in Oxfordſhire, and utterly routed them at Burford (5). Thence, on the 22d of the 
402% fame month, he repaired to Oxford with Oliver Cromwell, and other officers, where he 
(c) Ibis. p. 403, Was highly feaſted; and created Doctor of Laws (c). Next, 2 apprehenſion of the 
Wood, ubi ſupra, like riſings in other places, he went and viewed the caſtles and fortifications in the iſle of 
col. 86. Wight, and at Southampton, and Portſmouth; and near Guilford had a rendezvous of 
(4) Whitelock, the army, which he exhorted to obedience (4). June 4, he was feaſted with other offi- 


(a Ibid, P · 392. 


0 
Rach, oro, Cers, ©. by the city of London, and preſented with a large and weighty baſon and ewer * 
b. 234. of beaten gold (e). Ia June 1650, upon the Scots declaring for King Charles II, the 7 


juncto of the Council of State having taken a reſolution to be beforehand, and not to ſtay 
(-) Whitelock, to be invaded from Scotland, but to carry firſt the war into that kingdom; General Fair- 
Ou fax, being conſulted, ſeemed to approve of the deſign. But afterwards, by the perſuaſions 
of his Lady, and of the Preſbyterian Miniſters, he declared himſelf unſatisfied, that there 
was a juſt ground for the Parliament of England to ſend their army to invade Scotland : 
and reſolved to lay down his commiſſion, rather than engage in that affair [LL]. Where- 
upon, on the 26th, the ordinance whereby he was appointed commander in chief of all 
the forces of the Parliament being repealed, that high truſt was immediately committed 
O wa. p. 460, to Oliver Cromwell (7); who was glad to ſee him removed, as being no longer neceſſary, 
$67, 402+ tem, but rather an obſtacle to his further ambitious deſigns. For a kind of compenſation, the 
Vol. I. p. 314, Parliament ſettled an annual revenue of five thouſand pounds upon his Lordſhip (g). Be- 
_ ing thus releaſed from all publick employment, he went and lived quietly at his own houſe 
bs) Kinki, th in Nun-Appleton in Yorkſhire; always earneſtly wiſhing and praying (as we are aſſured) 
p. 31s for the reſtitution of the Royal Family, and fully reſolved to lay hold on the firſt good op- 
portunity to contribute his part towards it; which made him always looked upon with a 
jealous eye by the Uſurpers of that time. As ſoon as he was invited by General Monk to 
aſſiſt him againſt Lambert's army, he cheerfully embraced the occaſion, and appeared, on 
the 3d of December 1659, at the head of a body of gentlemen of Yorkſhire ; and, upon 
the reputation and authority of his name, the Iriſh brigade, of 1200 horſe, forſook Lam- 
(5) Epift. Dedic. bert's army, and joined him. The conſequence was, the immediate breaking of all Lam- 
ing ag" bert's forces, which gave General Monk an eaſy march into England (5). The 1ſt of Ja- 
: nuary 1659-60, his Lordſhip made himſelf maſter of York (i); and, on the 2d of the 
(i )Kennet,Regi- ſame month, was choſen by the Rump-Parliament one of the Council of State, as he was 
den e. f. 7g. again on the 23d of February enſuing (4). March 29, he was elected one of the Knights 
(4) Ib. p. 3, 66. for the County of York, in the Healing Parliament (): and was at the head of the Com- 
| mittee appointed, May 3, by the Houſe of Commons, to go and attend King Charles II. 
(1) 1b. p. 101. at the Hague; to deſire him to make a ſpeedy return to his Parliament, and to the exerciſe 


of 


more wit than to be there,“ which put the court in- * headed, he was with certain officers of the army 
to ſome diſorder, and ſomebody aſking, who it was, at prayer or in diſcourſe, or both, in Major Tho. 
there was no other anſwer but a little murmuring. * Harriſon's apartment in Whitehall (being a room 
But, preſently, when the impeachment was read, and * at the hither end of that gallery looking towards 
that expreſſion uſed, of All the good people of Eng- the Privy-garden) and knew nothing of it, as it 
* land,” the ſame voice in a louder tone anſwered, * doth appear by this paſſage. When his Majeſty was 
No, nor the hundredth part of them: upon which, * beheaded; and his corps thereupon immediately cof- 
one of the officers bid the ſoldiers give fire into that * fined and covered with a black velvet pall, Bp. Juxon 
box whence thoſe preſumptuous words were uttered. * who attended him on the ſcaffold, and Thomas 
But it was quickly diſcerned that it was the General's Herbert the only groom of his bedchamber that was 
wife, who had uttered both thoſe ſharp ſayings ; who then left, did go with the ſaid corps to the back- 
was preſently perſuaded or forced to leave the place, ſtairs to have it embalmed, and Mr Herbert, after 
to prevent any new diſorder. Having been bred the body had been depoſited, meeting with the Ge- 
in Holland, ſhe had not that reverence for the Church * neral, Fairfax aſked him how the King did?“ 
of England, as ſhe ought to have had, and ſo had Whereupon Herbert looking very ſtrangely upon 
unhappily concurred in her huſband's entring into Re- him, told him that“ the King was beheaded,” at | 
bellion, never imagining what miſery it would bring which he ſeemed much ſurpriſed (60).” | (bo) Ward, Fate 
upon the kingdom ; and now abhorred the work in [LL] Aud reſolved to lay down his commiſſion rather Vol. II. cal. 57» 
hand as much as any body could do, and did all ſhe than engage in that affair.] A committee from the | 
could to hinder her huſband from acting any part in Council of State went to confer with him upon that 

(59) Lord Cla- it (59).—— A. Wood relates ſome particular circum- ſubject, in a room in Whitehall; but (tho' they went 

rendon, Vol. V. ſtances of the Lord Fairfax's behaviour, at the time firſt to prayer, that God would direct them in this 

Pe 254, 255- of the King's murder, that ſhow ſuch extreme hypo- buſineſs, and Cromwell and moſt of the reſt prayed) 
crify, or ſo much indolence, ſtupidity, and eafineſs yet the prayers of theſe hypocrites could not be coun- 
in being impoſed upon, that they are hardly credi- tenanced with a heavenly influence, nor their reaſons 
ble. « 'Tis true, ſays he, that before the King and arguments prevail upon his Lordſhip. And if 
© was beheaded, he did uſe his power and intereſt to they had, very ſorry and diſappointed would many of 
© have the execution deferred for ſome days, forbear- them have been; as Mr Whitelock, a member of this 
ing his coming among the officers, and did fully re- committee, obſerves in the following worde none | 
« ſolve with his own regiment to prevent the execu- * of the Committee ſo earneſt to perſuade the General (ei) Whitelock, 
tion, or have it deferred till he could make a party © to continue his commiſſion as Cromwell and the 450462. 
in the army to ſecond his deſign: but behold his Soldiers. Yet there was cauſe enough to believe See aifo 3 
« policy! all the morning of that day on which the that they did not overmuch defire it (6 1). ubi ſuf ra, P. 5's 
King was beheaded, and the time when he was be- 


[MM] May 


> 


. Fat, 


01. 27. 


1 


462. 


Lud'ows 
„p. 315 


ju) 1. p. 133+ of 


„ Fafti, 
Lalow's Mem» 
Vol. I. P. 314 


telock, | 


. 
. 


November 12, 1671, in the Goth year of 
. ch ſtrances, and other papers, ſubſcribed with 
other Collections, being 


tion. 


His valour was unqueſt ionable. 
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FAIR F AX. FANS HA. W. 
his kingly office (m). May 16, he waited upon his Majeſty with the reſt CMA]; and 
atoned in ſome meaſure for all paſt offences, by readily concurring and aſſiſting in his Re- 
ſtoration. After the diſſolution of the ſhort Healing Parliament, he retired again to his 
ſeat in the country; where he lived in a private manner, till his death, which 


publiſhed during the time he was General; but he diſowns moſt 
of them [OO]. After his deceaſe, ſome © ſhort memorials, written by himſelf,* were 
publiſhed ; which do him no great honour [PP]. The Lord Fairfax, as to his 
was tall, but not above the juſt proportion (o); and of a gloomy and melancholy diſpoſi- 
He ftammered a little, and was a bad Orator in the moſt plauſible occaſion (p). 
As to the qualities of his mind; he was religious in the way he profeſſed, which was Preſ- 
* byterianiſm (q) [22 ] : of a good natural diſpoſition (r): a great lover of learning, 
contributed to the edition of the Polyglott, and other large works (5) : and a particular ad- 

mirer of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Great Britain, witneſs the encouragement he gave 
He was of a meek and humble carriage, and but of few words in 
diſcourſe and Council; yet when his judgment and reaſon were ſatisfied, he was unalter- () Whitelock, 
able; and often ordered things expreſsly contrary to the judgment of all his Council (a).“ + 295: 
He was daring, and no ſelf. ſeeker (w). 
the field, he appeared ſo highly tranſported, that ſcarce any one durſt ſpeak a word to him, 
and he would ſeem like a man diſtracted and furious (x). His being outwitted by Crom- 
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happened 
his age (n) [NN]. Several letters, remon- 


his name, are preſerved in Ruſhworth and 
( Zellicoſum 
quidem, & ſus 
natura probum. 


perſon, tuum, p. 68. 
Vol. II. col. 48. 


having (c Wood, Faſt. 


nia, edit. 1722, 


gland, &c. by 


well, or ſuffering himſelf to become the tool and property of that wicked ambitious man, 7? * 79+ 
was his greateſt blemiſn. Happy would it have been for the nation, happy for himſelf, () whitetoct, 


if he had retired ſooner [RR]. 


[MM] May 16, he waited upon his Maj eſty, with 
the ret.) He drew upon him, as A. Wood relates, 
the curioſity and eyes of all men, as known to them 
© by name to have been Captain-General of the Par- 
liament-Army. And when the firſt ceremony was 
© paſt, he deſired, as tis faid, to ſee the King in pri- 
© vate, and to aſk him pardon for the paſt offences, 

(62) Ubi ſupra, © Which accordingly he did with all ſubmiſſion (62). 

al. 38. [NN] Till his death, which happened November 12. 
1671. in the Goth year of his age.] He was buried 
in an iſle joyning on the Southſide to the Chancel of 
Bilburgh Church, near York. Over his grave was 
ſoon after put this Epitaph. Here lye the bodies of 
* the right honourable Thomas Lord Fairfax of Den- 
ton, * of Camerone, who died Nov. the 12th. 
An. 1671, in the fixtieth year of his age. And of 
© Anne his wife, Daughter and Coheir of Horatio 
Lord Vere Baron of Tilbury. He had iſſue, Mary 


(6) Wood, ubi © Ducheſs of Buckingham, and Elizabeth (63).' — | 


His eldeſt Daughter, Mary, had the misfortune of 
having for huſband the witty, wicked, George Villiers 
pi Duke of Buckingham ; to whom ſhe was married May 
6) Whitelock., 24» 1657 (64). She died in November 1704 (65). 

p 65s, There is no account of the other daughter. | 
| [00] But he diſowns moſt of them.) In theſe 
6% Annual Lift words. One thing more requires I ſhould ſay ſome- 
the end of Bo. e thing to, before I conclude ; that is, concerning pa- 
2 — W's and declarations of the army that came out in 
* my name, and the Council of Officers. I fay, from 
the time they declared their uſurped authority at 
Triplow heath, I never gave my free conſent to any 
* thing they did: but being yet undiſcharged of my 
© place, they ſet my name in way of courſe to all their 
© papers, whether I conſented or not: and to ſuch 

(5) Memorials, © failings are all authorities ſubject (66). 

> 124, 125, [P e After his deceaſe, ſome ſhort memorials, writ- 
| ten by himſelf, were publiſhed ; which do him no great 
honour.) They were publiſhed in 1699, 8vo. by Brian 
Fairfax, Eſq; The author never deſigned them for the 
preſs, only to remain for the ſatisfaction of his own 


ſupra, col. 88. 


P. 05. 


relations: but they were publiſhed to prevent a ſur- 
reptitious edition. As I ſaid, they do no great ho- 
nour to the noble author : for they are writ in an odd 
canting ſtrain ; and moreover abound with miſtakes. 
For inſtance, in p. 122. now accidentally open before 
me, he ſays. —That the Beſieged in Colcheſter after 
four months cloſe fiege wert compelled to ſurrender. But 
the fiege of that place laſted neither four months, nor 
three months ; being only from the 13th of June to 
the 27th of Auguſt. And the like in other inſtances. 

[22 ] He was religious in the way which he pro- 
feſſed, which was Preſbyterianiſm.) But Sir Roger 
Manley, on the other hand, ſays, that tho“ con- 
* ſtancy was attributed to his natural temper, being 
© melancholy, it was notwithſtanding thought ductile 
where religion was in queſtion ; and 23 Crom- 
* well, that famous impoſtor in godlineſs, was given 
© him for a ſuperviſing Lieutenant (68). 

[RR] Happy for himſelf, if be had retired ſooner.) 
For, as Mr Addiſon elegantly repreſents it, 


(68) Ubi ſupta. 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation (69), 


Brian Fairfax, Eſq; the editor of his Lordſhip's Me- 
morials, concludes his character with the followin 
encomium ; that ſo long as unfeigned piety tow 
God, invincible courage joyned with wonderful mo- 
© deſty, and exceeding good nature: juſtice and cha- 
* rity to all men in his private life ; and an ingenuous 
* acknowledgment of his publick error, with 

* endeavours to make tion, as ſoon as he was 
convinced of it, ſhall be eſteemed in the world: fo 
* long ſhall the name of my Lord Fairfax be honoured 
by good men, and be had in tual remem- 
* brance (70).'”——The Duke of Buckingham, his (70) Epiſtle De- 
Lordſhip's ſon-in-law, compoſed alſo an Epitaph for dicatoty, p. in, x. 
him, wherein he beſtows the higheſt praiſes and com- 

pliments upon him. | © 


(59) Cato, AR 4, 
ſcene 4. - 


— 


FANS HAW (Sir Rieß AR PD) an excellent Poet, employed in ſeveral embaſſies by () For be wa 
King Charles I. and II, was the youngeſt fon [A] of Sir Henry Fanſhaw, of Ware-Park e 59 in 1666, 


in Hertfordſhire [BJ. He was born about the year 1607 (a), and received the firſt rudi- — _ 


[4] Was the youngeſt ſon.] And the tenth child, as 
it is in his epitaph, proles undecima. 

[B] Of Sir Henry Fanſhaw, of Ware-Park in Hert- 
Fforaſbire] He was deſcended the family of Fan- 
ſhaw, of Fanſhaw-gate in Derbyſhire ; being the great- 


grandſon of John Fanſhaw, of that place : this John's 

two ſons, Henry and Thomas, were ſucceſſively Remem- 

4%, Wood, ubi brancers of the Exchequer (1); and the latter buying 

ot Ware-park of Katharine Counteſs of Huntington, about 
VOL. III. No. 158. 


ments 
the year 1570, made it the place of his reſidence. By 


his firſt wife, Mary daughter of ——— Bourchier, he 
had iſſue H his eldeſt ſon and heir, who was made 


a Knight, died the 1oth of March 1615 ; having 
had by his wife, Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Smith, - 
Cuſtomer of the port of London, ten children ; and a- 
mong the reſt, Thomas, Simon, and RICHARD who 
is the ſubject of this article. Thomas, the eldeſt, was 
advanced by King Charles II. to the title of Viſcount 
21 M Dromore : 


BateiElench.Ma- 


(s) Wood, Fatt, 


Vol. II. col. 14. 
Camden's Britan- 


And in action in ( Hit. of the 


Rebellions in En- 


Sir Roger Man- 


1990 


(5) Short Ac- 
count of Sir Ric. 
Fanſhaw, pre- 
fixed to his Let - 
ters, mentioned 
below. 


(e) Wood. Faſt. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. cok 43, 44 


(d) Short Ac- 
count, as above. 


ſe) See Lord Cla- 


rendon's Hiſt. of 


the Rebellion, 
edit. 1737, 8 vo, 
Vol. IV. p · 672, 
696, 704, 732» 
733, 


(f) Wood, ubi 


ſupra. 


(g) Ibid, 


(b) Short Ac- 


count, as above. 


(i) Wood, ubi 
| ſupra. 


(% Wood, ubi 
ſupra z and 
Short Account. 
See alſo Biſhop 
Kennet's Reg. & 
Chron. edit. 
1728, p · 5375 
5 59, 560, 588. 


(1) Wood, ib. 


(n) Short Ac- 
count. 


(n) See his Let- 
ters, p. 32, men- 
tion ed below, 


(2) Wood, ibid. 
Sir Hen. Chaun- 
cy's Antiq. of 
Hertfordſhire, p · 
207, 208 and 
Camden's Britan. 
edit. 1722, Vol. 
II. col. 1399 · 


(3) Ubi ſupra. 


(4) Vol. V. p · 4. 


kerley- Park in Yorkſhire, in 1654 3 where, and during the reſt o 
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ments of his education from the famous Thomas Farpaby ; afterwards he gompleated his 
ſtudies in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and from thence went to travel into foreign «cqun- 
tries; by which means he became a gentleman admirably -accompliſhed (3), In 1635. he 
was, for his early abilities, taken into the fervice of the State by King Charles I, and ap- 
pointed Re ſident to the Court of Spain: whence being recalled into England, at the be- 
ginning of the troubles in 1 641, he followed the Royal intereſt during all the ſucceeding 
calamitous times, and was employed in ſeveral important matters of State. In 1644, at- 
tending the Court at Oxford, he had the degree of Doctor of the Civil Law conferred upon 
him (c): and being now grown very eminent for his excellent parts and learning (d), he 
was made Secretary to'Charles Prince of Wales, whom he attended into the weſtern parts 
of England, and thence into the ifles of Scilly and Jerſey (e) (C]. In 1648, he was ap- 
pointed Treaſurer of the Navy under the command of Prince 1 8 which office he ma- 
naged till the year 1650, when he was created a Baronet by King Charles II, and ſent 
Envoy- extraordinary to the Court of Spain. Being recalled thence into Scotland, he ſerved 


there in quality of Secretary of State; to the great ſatisfaction of all parties, notwithſtand- 
ing he never took the Covenant or Enga 


battle of Worceſter, and committed to c 


ofe cuſtody in London: where continuing till he 


gement. In 1651, he was made priſoner at the 


contracted a dangerous fickneſs, he had liberty allowed him, upon giving bail, to go for 
the recovery of his health to any place he ſhould chooſe, provided he ſtirred not five miles 


from thence without leave from the Parliament. Among other 47 he was at Tan- 
his confinement, and 
at vacant hours afterwards, he made ſeveral tranſlations, and wrote divers poems, of which 


an account is given below (F). In February 1659-60, he repaired to King Charles II, at 
Breda, who knighted him the April following (g). Upon his Majeſty's Reſtoration, it 
was expected that he would have been made one of the Secretaries of State, not only from 


the kindneſs his Mafter long had for him, and the hopes formerly given him of it; but 


likewiſe as a recompence, in ſome meaſure, for the great ſufferings which both he and his 
family had ſuſtained in that King's ſervice, 


place of Maſter of Requeſts conferred on him, a ſtation in thoſe times of conſiderable 
rofit. 
3 of the Latin tongue (5). In 1661, being one of the Burgeſſes for the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, he was ſworn a Privy- Counſellor for Ireland (i): and having, by his reſi- 
dence in foreign courts, qualified himſelf for publick employ ments abroad, he was ſent 
Envoy- extraordinary to Portugal, with a dormant commiſſion to the Embaſſador, which 
he was to make uſe of as occaſion ſhould require. Shortly after, he was appointed Em- 
baſſador to that Court, where he negotiated the marriage between his maſter King 


Afterwards, for his known abilities, and accurate Latin ſtyle, he was alſo made 


However miſſing that preferment, he had the 


Charles II, and the Infanta Donna Catharina, daughter of King John VI. He returned to 


England towards the end of the ſame year (c). We are aſſured, that he was ſent again 
Embaſſador to that crown in 1662 (/); and when he had finiſhed his commiſſion, to the 


mutual ſatisfaction both of King Charles IT, and of Alphonſo King of Portugal, being 


recalled in 1663, he was ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy-Council (n). In the beginning of 
the year 1664, he was ſent Embaſſador to Philip IV, King of Spain [D]; and arrived 
February the 29th at Cadiz, where he was ſaluted in a manner unexampled to others, and 
received with ſeveral circumſtances of particular eſteem (n) [E]. During his reſidence at 


this 
Dromore : But his ſon Thomas ſold Ware-park to Sir 


Thomas Byde, Knt. Simon was alſo knighted. The 
lace of Remembrancer of the Exchequer was enjoyed 
by Sir Henry, and Thomas Lord Viſcount Fanſhaw, 
and his ſon, during the reigns of King James I. and 
King Charles I. and II. (2). | | 


[C] And thence into the iſles of Scilly and Jerſey | 


But not of Guernſey, as Mr Wood hath it (3) : For it 
does not appear that the Prince was at all in Guernſey. 
See Lord Clarendon (4), and the reft of our Hiſto- 
rians. 

[] In the beginning of the year 1664, he was ſent 
Embaſſader to Philip IV. King of Spain.] His corre- 
ſpondence during this embaſſy was publifhed in 1702, 
in one volume 8w9o. under this title. Original Letters 
of his Excellency Sir Richard Fanſhaw, during his 
© embaſhes in Spain and Portugal: which, together 
« with divers Letters and Anfwers from the chief Mini- 
© ſters of State of England, Spain, and Portugal, con- 
* tain the whole negotiations of the treaty of peace be- 
« tween thoſe three crowns.” The publiſher received 
thoſe” letters from the hands of a daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard, who had left them in her poſſeſſion. He ob- 
ſerves im the preface, that * Learned men of all de- 
« 'grees, qualities, and employments, are extremely in- 
« quifitive after the letters and correſpondencies of ſuch 
« perſons as have had the honour of being employed at 
foreign courts in the quality of Embaſſadors, Envoys, 
or Refidents, or at home as Publick Minilters ; and 
© their curioſity is ſoon accounted for, when we con- 


* ſider the advantage that is gained by ſeeing things as 
they are in their native dreſs ; before the ſucceeding 
* embelliſhments of artifice or intereſt have diſguiſed, and 
rendered them more plauſible than in truth the origi- 
nals were deſigned for.“ In Sir Richard's inſtructions, 


the chief points recommended to him, were, to de- 


mand reparation and puniſhment from ſome free- 


| booters, who had taken ſhips from the Engliſh ; and to 


endeavour to reſtore amity,. trade, and commerce, and 
renew the alliance between England and Spain : to me- 
diate an accommodation between Spain and Portugal : 
to get the tranſportation of blacks into the Weſt-Indies, 


appropriated to the Engliſh; and the pre-emption of 


Spaniſh. wools, Sc. (5). 

[E] And received with ſeveral circumſlances of par- 
ticular eſteem.] It appears from one of Sir Richard's 
letters, that this extraordinary reſpect was paid him not 
only upon his own, but alſo upon his maſter the King 
of England's account. His words are thus. * I had 
not been three hours on ſhore_[at Cadiz] when an 


© Extraordinary arrived from Madrid, with more par- 


© ticular orders than formerly from his Catholick Ma- 
Tea. importing that our Maſter's fleet (when arrived) 
and this Ambaſſador, ſbould be preſaluted from the 


city in a manner unexampled to others, and which 
* ſhould not be drawn into example hereafter. More- 
over (and this ſo likewiſe) that I and all my company 
muſt be totally defray'd, both here and all the way 
up to Madrid, upon his Catholick Majeſties accompt, 
with ſeveral other circumſtances of particular —_ 

« for 


a a 3£a 


(5) See his Let- 


ters, as above; 


and Earl of At- 


liogton's Letiers, 
Vol. II. 


e his Let- 


s above; 


arl of At- 


1's Letiers, 
1 


N 8 


this Court King Philip died, Sept. 14, 1665 ; leaving his ſon Charles, an infant (o), ad 
1 or 


his dominions, under the 


jeſt y (7). 


ſpake, and writ, with as much exactneſs as 


(6) Letters, p-32+ © for our Royal Maſter above all the world beſides (6). 


From a paſſage in another letter of his, it is evident, 
that the hope the Spaniards entertained, of having 
Tangier and Jamaica reſtored to them by England; 
was, That which made his arrival fo impatiently 
* longed for, and /o magnificently celebrated (7). 

[F] The treaty of peace was ſigned at Madrid, the 
6th of December 1665] It is printed among the Earl 
of Arlington's letters, Vol. II. p. 114, &c. and in the 
Collections of Treaties. js 

[G] Near the waglt there is a handſome monument 
erected to his memory. Sir Henry Chauncy gives a deſ- 
eription of it (8), with the Epitaph: wherein the cha- 


(7) Page 128. 


c Fitory of 
Hertſotdſlute, 


8 nent for ſweetneſs of temper, learning, loyalty, &c. 


Vir Comitate Morum, Literarum Luce, Fidei conſtan- 
tia preflantiſſimus, &. The reft contains only an 
account of his family, marriage, iſſue, offices, and em- 
ployments, which have been ſufficiently related already 
in this article. e eros | 
[H] What he wrote, or publiſhed, is mentioned in the 
note.] Tis as follows, I. An Engliſh tranſlation, in 
rhyme, of the celebrated Italian paſtoral, called 11 
Paſtor Fido, or The Faithful Shepherd; written ori- 
teh fer Payle's ginally by Battiſta Guarini (9). Printed at London 
Dina, under 1645, 40. and 1664, 90. fee a further account of it 
the rticle GUA- below. II. A tranſlation from Engliſh into Latin 
_ verſe, of, The Faithful Shepherdeſs, a Paſtoral ; writ- 
ten originally by Jobs Eletcher, Gent. Lond. 1658. 
III. In the octavo edition of The Faithful Shepherd, 
anno 1664, are inſerted the following poems of our 
author's, viz. 1. An Ode upon Occaſion of his Ma- 
jeſty's- Proclamation in 1630, commanding the Gentry 
to reſide upon their Eſtates in the Country. 2. A Sum- 
mary Diſcourſe of the Civil Wars of Rome; extracted 
from the beſt Latin Writers in Proſe and Verſe. 
Engliſh Tranſlation of The fourth Book of Virgil's 
ZEneis, dn the Loves of Dido and Eneas. 4. Two 
Odes out of Horace, relating to the Civil Wars of 
Rome, againſt covetous rich Men. IV. He tranſlated 


from Portugueſe into Engliſh, The Lufiad, or Portugal's 
Hiftlorical Poem; written originally by Luis de Ca- 
moëns. Lond. 1655, Sc. fol. V. After his deceaſe, 
namely in 1671, were publiſhed theſe two poſthumous ' 
pieces of his in 470. Qusrer per ſolo querer : To love ' 

repreſented - 


only for Love's ſake, a dramatick 
before the King and 


romance 


racter given to Sir Richard is, that he was moſt emi- 


3. An 


Queen of Spain; and Fieftas de 
Aranjuez : Feſtivals at Aranjuez. Both written ori- 


" * _ 
% 
a. 1 
H Ai W. . 
* 


6 regency of his Queen, Mary- Anne, daughter of the E 
Ferdinand III (p). Our wiſe Miniſter taking an advantage of this minority, 
finiſhing hand to a peace with Spain; which: was ſufficiently tired and weakened 
with a twenty-five years war, for the recovery of Portugal, that had been diſmembered I, 
from the Spaniſh crown in 1640. The treaty of peace was ſigned at Madrid, December (!) 5 The Earl 
6, 1665 [F]. About the 14th of January following, his Excellency took a journey into 
Portugal, where he ſtaid till towards the end of March (z). The deſign of this journey 17g” * 164 
undoubtedly was, to endeavour to bring about an accommodation between that crown and PO 
Spain: which however was not effected till 1667, by the mediation of his Britannick Ma- () 1b. p. 236, r. 
Sir Richard having fulfilled his commiſſion, was preparing for his return to 
England; when, June 4, 1666, he was ſeized at Madrid with a violent fever, which put 
an end to his life the 16th of the ſame month (s); the very day he had deſigned to ſet out 
on his return home. His body being embalmed, was conveyed by his lady; with all his 92 Wood; and 
children then living, by land to Calais, and ſo to London: whence being carried to All- 


put the 


0 


ginally in Spaniſh, by Antonio de Mendoza; upon oc - 


1887 
() He wi bern 
6 Nov. 1661. ct 


00 Short Ae» , 


count, as above. 
Arlington's / 
Letters, Vol. It. 


: 


ſupra. "IH 


ort Account, 
ubi ſupra ; and 


Saints- Church in Hertford, it was depoſited in the vault of his father-in-law Sir John Sir Hen. Chaugs 
| Harriſon, till May 18, 1671, when it was removed into a new vault, made on purpoſe 
for him and his family in the pariſh-church of Ware. Near the vault, there is a handſome ***- 
monument erected to his memory (t) [G]. He was remarkable for his meekneſs, ſincerity; (% Short Ae- 
humanity, and piety; and alſo was an able ſtateſman and a great ſcholar, being, in par- 
ticular, a compleat maſter of ſeveral modern languages, eſpecially the Spaniſh, which he 


&y's Antiq. Se 
Hertfordihire, p. 


count, as above j 
and Langbaine's 
Account of the 


if he had been a native of that country (2). Engliſh Drama- 

What he wrote, or publiſhed, is mentioned in the note HJ. By his lady, Anne, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir John Harriſon, of Balls, he had ſix ſons and eight daughters; whereof 
only one ſon, and four daughters, ſurvived him (w). ns 5 


tick Poets, edit, 
1699, p. 54 


(w) Epitaphe 


caſion of celebrating the birth-day of King Philip IV, 


in 1623, at Aranjuez. They were tranſlated by our 
author in 1654, during his confinement at Tankerley- 
Park in Yorkſhire : Which uneaſy fituation induced him 
to write the following ſtanza's om this work. | 


Time was, when I, a pilgrim of the ſeas, 

When I midſt noiſe of camps and courts diſeaſe; 
Purloin'd ſome hours to charm rude cares with verſes 
Which flame of Faithful Shepherd did rehearſe. 


But now reftrain'd from ſea, from camp, from court, 
And by a tempeſt blown into a port; 2 50 

I raife my thoughts to muſe on higher things, 

And eccho arms and loves of Queens and Kings. 


Which Queens (deſpifing crowns and Hymen's band) 


Would neither men obey, nor men command : 
Great pleaſure from rough ſeas to ſee the ſhore ; 
Or from firm land to hear the billows roar (100. 


We are told, that he compoſed ſeveral other things, 
remaining in manuſcript, which he writ in his younger 
years; but had not the leifure to compleat (11). — Even 
ſome of the forementioned printed pieces have not all 
the perfection which our ingenious author could have 
given them. For, as the writer of the ſhort account 
of his life obſerves,. © being, for his loyalty and zeal to 
* his maſter's ſervice, toſſed from place to place, and 


(10) Wood, ub! 


ſupra; and 


Short Account; 
and Lives of the 
Engliſh Drama» 
tick Poets, by 


Langbaine, p. 55. 


(17) Short Ac« 
count. 


from country to country, during the unſettled times 
* of our anarchy ; ſome of his manuſcripts falling by 


* misfortune into unſkilful' hands, were printed and 


* publiſhed without his conſent or knowledge, and be- 
fore he could give them his laſt finiſhing ſtroaks.” — 
But that was not the caſe with his excellent tranſlation 
of Paſtor Fido ; which was publiſhed by himſelf, and 
hath been applauded by ſome of the beſt judges, par- 
ticularly by Sir John Denham ; who, after cenſuring 
ſervile tranſlators, goes on thus: — 


A new and nobler way thou doeſt purſue, 10 
To make Tranſlations and Tranſlators too. 
They but preſerve the aſhes, Thou the flame, 


True to his ſenſe, but truer to his mem. Y 


FARQUHAR 


fa) 1 FAR QU H AR (Gzorxcs), an ingenious comic Poet, in the latter end of King 
— before his William's reign, and part of Queen Anne's ; was deſcended of a good family in the North 


Works, edit. of Ireland, where, it is ſaid, his parents held no mean rank (a). We have been inform- 
Account of him ed, by a gentleman of that country, that his father was Dean of Armagh, but have not 
| A Jad, met with it confirmed: however, it is atteſted by another of his countrymen, that he was 

' the ſon of a clergymen, and born at Londonderry, in that kingdom; which was in the 
6) The Works year 1678, as may be computed from his account of him (b). There, he received his 


Ware, edit. Dub- more juvenile inſtruction; and there he diſcovered a genius, fo early devoted to the Muſes, 
lin, fol. Vol III. 


1746, among the that unleſs he is complimented, as he intimates Poets often by themſelves are, with being the 
Additional Wir- Authors of ripe fruits in their greeneſt years, he gave ſeveral ſpecimens of his poetry before 
- ers of Trelan®, *7 he was ten years old, in which he manifeſted a depth of thinking, as well as an elegancy 


Harris, Eſq; f. of expreſſion, far beyond his years; one example whereof, being preſerved by the writer 
0 of his memoirs above quoted, may alſo, in this account of ours, be thought not unworthy 
(*) 14. ibis, of preſervation [A]. We receive it from the ſame hand, that his parents having a nume- 


er rous iſſue, could beſtow on him no fortune further than a genteel education; therefore, 
hs —— 2 when he was qualified for the Univerſity, he was ſent to 7 rinity-College in Dublin; which, 
above, p-4- as we are elſewhere informed, was in 1694, he being then in the ſeventeenth year of his 
(0 See Authen- age (c). Here, by the progreſs he made in his ſtudies, he acquired a conſiderable reputa- 
2 (d); but we find it not conſented to, that he there took his degree of Bachelor of 


Robert Wilks, Arts (e); for indeed, his gay and volatile diſpoſition, could not long reliſh the grave and 
by Daniel O regular courſe of a collegiate life; and his own opinion of it, to that ſenſe, he afterwards 
— * freely enough diſplayed in ſeveral parts of his comedies, and other writings: beſides, the 

expence of it, without any immediate proſpect of ſome profitable returns, might be incon- 
(f) An Apotory ſiſtent with his circumſtances. The more polite and popular entertainments of the town, 


' Mr ColleyCibbder, Moſt attracted him, eſpecially thoſe of the ſtage ; and he does not ſeem to have been in that 
wg ner college much above a year, or two at moſt, before he perceived ſome hopeful temptation of 

1540, p. 59, tranſplanting himſelf thither, from the encouragement he ſaw others receive. For, when 
137. Mr Joſeph Aſhbury, the maſter of Dublin theatre, had carried thither from England, 


(g) The Life of among others, to recruit his company of players, Mr Robert Wilks, who had heen, from 
that eminent Co- 


| the latter end of the year 1690, till his ſaid return into Ireland (), under Mr Chriſtopher 
— — Rich, at Drury-Lane houſe, tho? very little to his advantage; but was now, at Dublin, much 
1733, b. 4. Se. advanced in his ſalary, and much more careſs'd by his own country men than. he had been at 


—— London, as we have it in another life of Mr Wilks, different from that laſt quoted (g); 


from the Reftzu- Mr Farquhar ſoon found alſo his own perſon, and his parts, being already known by ſome 


ration to 


preſent Time; Of his poetical performances, ſo recommend him to that maſter, or this player, that by the 
including The 


— voluntary choice of the one, or cordial intereſt of the other, he was readily admitted into 
aud Amours of the ſaid theatre; but his ſervices there were of no long continuance. It is indeed reported, 


the moſt emi- 


that his genteel figure, proper geſture, ready memory, and juſt elocution, rendered him 

nent Actors and . > . : . X . . 
Adtreſſes, Sc. very acceptable there; only his voice, which, either in ſpeaking or ſinging, among private 
% 17+" Pe company, made him alſo, as we have been informed by thoſe who knew him, very engag- 

1 . , | . 

ns ing, was too mild, too low, in thoſe publick and numerous aſſemblies. In ſhort, he 
(3) In Hamlet. could not rant and rave, and tear a paſſion to tatters, as Shakeſpear phraſes it (h); or cap- 
| tivate the commonalty of an audience, which is raviſhed more with ſound than ſenſe: and 
22 Rag might poſſibly want, like Thomas Otway and Nat. Lee (i), that front or aſſurance, that 
by John Downes, conceit of ſelf-ſufficiency, which diſguiſes defects and improprieties, both in ſpeech and 
Ivo, Glan Bra. action; overbears the generality of ſpectators ; and carries many veteran ſtagers plauſibly 
matick Poets, in thro* thoſe parts, which they are unqualified naturally to perſonate. His more excellent 
nome 5 L af talents, however, might have preſerved the Player at Dublin, and loſt the Poet at London, 


Dram.Poets,3v0, but for an accident, whereby he was near turning a feigned tragedy into a real one [B]; 
2747, in Le.. > which 
[4] May in this account be thought not unworthy of rater it was intended to magnify ; where he brings in 

preſervation. ] This early production of our author's, Poet Lyric, ſaying to his correſpondent, * Now, Sir, 

which has indeed in it ſomething beyond the years in here's a , which, according to the way of us 

which it is ſaid to be written, is as follows. Poets, I ſay, was written at fifteen; but, between 


; : | | « you and I, it was made at five and twenty (2). 
The pliant ſou/ of erring youth, [B] He was near turning a feigned tragedy into 4 Love and a Bot 
Is like ſoft wax, or moiſten'd clay; real one.] This ſtory we find related after this _ tle, ond 
to receive all heav'nl h, ner. * Mr Farquhar was extreamly beloved in Ire- 
| > yield = tyrant 2 3 . —— good ** 
. DE: « perſon, tho“ his voice was weak; but as he never 
s 1 3 met with the leaſt repulſe from the audience, in any 
* ans 3 of his performances, he was reſolved to continue on 
At manhood may to virtue riſe ; 


5 the ſtage till ſomething better ſhould offer; but his 
But he, who in his youth appears © reſolution was ſoon broke by an accident. For Mr 


(1) Memoirs of A fool, in age will ne'er be wiſe (1). _ © Farquhar being to play the part of Guyomar (3), who (3 
Mr George Far- x 


« kills Vaſquez, one of the Spaniſh Generals; and for- den“ 


quhar, r. - However, our author himſelf reſiects upon the aſ- * getting to exchange his ſword for a foil, in the en- f., 


cribing ſome compoſitions to ingenious men in their gagement, he wounded his brother tragedian who re- 


een years, or their pretending to have written them * preſented Vaſquez, very dangerouſly ; and tho” it (4) Memoirs 7 
| before they did; as if it were not only unneceſſary, proved not mortal, yet it ſo ſhocked the natural ten- Mr Farquhar, 


but might be diſadvantageous, thro' the extraordinary * derneſs of Mr Farquhar's temper, that it put a period 
expectations it might raiſe, of proportionable improve- * to his acting ever after (4). | 
ments in their riper productions; ſo extenuate the cha- | 


> 


[CJ Mr; 


Life of Mr Wilke, 
3 vo, 173% 7 25 


x Dry - 
n En- 


ors of 
har, #3 


(t was then 
kept by Mrs Voſe, 


\ 


© 


which being fo repugnant to his inherent humanity, added to his other diſcouragement ; 
and this happening at the time when Mr Wilks received a more profitable propoſal than he 


expected, 
wife, to the Engliſh 


om Mr Rich aforeſaid, of four pounds a week, if he would return, with his 
ſtage, it was with the leſs difficulty that Mr Farquhar was perſuaded 


to bear them company (c). After their arrival at London, which might be in the year 
1696 (1), Mr Wilks, who was well acquainted with his abilities, ceaſed not his imporra- . fa, 
nities, till he had prevailed with him to write a play (m); affuring him, that he was beheld pe 24 

by all who knew him, in a much brighter light than he had opportunity hitherco of ſhew- fc ge. . 
ing himſelf; and was fitter to exhibit entertaining compoſitions for the tage, than to echo 136, 137. 1 
thoſe of other Poets pon it. But he was more ſubſtantially invited yet, by a genteel and 
decent accommodation, which would enable him, both with means and leiſure, to exerciſe 
his genius at eaſe, in the ſtudy of dramatick poetry; for we are told, it was not very long 133 0 
after that accident at the Playhouſe in Dublin, before the Earl of Orrery, who was a patron the Engliſh Sage 


as well as maſter of learning, in regard to his ſingular merits, which he faw hitherto un- ?: 131 


rewarded, gave him a Lieutenant's commiſſion in his own regiment, then in Ireland, OT 
which he held ſeveral years (n). From the former of which authorities here referred to, ( Memoirs of 
we alſo learn, that, as an officer of the ſaid rank in the army, he behaved himſelf very 
commendably, and gave ſeveral proofs both of his courage and conduct. Whether this 
commiſſion was conferred upon him before, or after he obliged the town with his firſt 
comedy, we are not particularly informed; and authors differ in their nomination of the 
firſt play that Mr Wilks performed in, upon his return to the Engliſh ſtage. Whether 
he acted the part of Palamede (o), as it has been affirmed by one of our dramatick Hiſto- () In Dryden's 
rians (p), or that of Armuſia (), according to the aſſertion of another (7), is not here very 
material: but we have among Mr Farquhar's Miſcellanies, an Epilogue of his writing, 
which was ſpoken by Mr Wilks at his firſt appearance, as tis faid, upon the Engliſh 
ſtage (s); which we take to be rather this, his firſt appearance, upon his return thither, 


- unleſs it may be urged, that our Author, who wrote ſuch verſes as are before quoted, at 


ten years of age, might very well write theſe, at twelve or thirteen. In the year 1698, his 


ſtage with buſineſs, and keep up the ſpirit of ſuch compoſitions, very well received, tho? 
Mr Wilks had no part in it. In 1699, the late celebrated Mrs Anne Oldfield, was, upon 
his judgment and recommendation, firſt admitted into the ſaid theatre [C], ſhe then being «: | 
ſixteen years of age (t): and in the former part of the year 1700, he brought hisConsT ANT A l, Vol 
Cour LE, or Trip 10 the JuBILEE, upon that ſtage, it being then the Jubilee year at Rome, 


| when ſome Popiſh zealots, of all countries, made their trip thither, to buy pardons and 


other trinkets or fairings, for the convenience of ſoul and body. But our Author drew 


ſuch a gay airy figure in Sir Harry Wildair; the part was fo perfectly adapted to Mr Wilks's, 


genius, and it was ſo animated by his geſture and vivacity of ſpirit, that it is not determin- 


able whether the Poet or the Player received more reputation by it. 


of this year, we meet with Mr Farquhar in Holland, probably upon his military duty ; 


from whence he has given a deſcription, in two of his letters, dated in Auguſt and October 


Towards the latter end 


188g 


% Hit. of the 
Engliſh Stage, 
P. 131. 


(-m) The Life of 
Mr Wilks, 3, 
1733, p. 5 5 and 


Engliſh Stage, 


Mr Farquhar, be- 
fore his Works 
and O'Pryan's 
Life of MrWilks, 
as before, p. 23. 


Marriage a la 
Mode, 


(Pp) Cibber's A- 
pology, p. 137. 


(2) In Fletcher's 
Iſland Princeſs, 


firſt comedy, called Lovꝝ and a Bor TL E, appeared on the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane, and (0 In the Life of 
it was, as well for the ſprightly dialogue, as that lively turn of incidents in it, Which fill the % s. 


33, p. 6. 5 


(s) See Farquhar's 
Poems, Letters, 
and Eſſays, before 


P+ 35. 
(e) Memoirs of 


the Life of Mrs 
Oldaeld, p. 1, 2. 


that year, from the Brill and from Leyden, no leſs equitable than facetious, as well of 
thoſe places, as the people (u); and in a third, dated from the Hague, in the ſame month 
laſt mentioned, he very humorouſly relates how merry he was there, at a treat made by 
the Earl of Weſtmorland z; while, not only himſelf, but King William, and others of his 
ſubjects, were detained there by a violent ſtorm, which he has no leſs comically deſerib- 


ed (w); and has, among his poems, written alſo an ingenious copy of verſes to his miſtreſs **: 


(u) See The 
Works of tte 
late ingenious Mr 
George Farquhary 
Sc. edit. 1728, 
Vol. I. p. 21, 


upon the ſame ſubject. Whether this miſtreſs was the ſame perſon whom he calls his () 14. 5. 73. 


charming Penelope, in ſeveral of his love- letters addreſſed to her, and ſome others probably 


[C] Mrs Oldfield was by his recommendation, &c. ad- 


' mitted into the ſaid theatre.) The particulars of this 


aſſertion we have from a perſon who was then ſervant 
to Mr Rich, maſter of that theatre, in a letter which 
he wrote to the editor of Mrs Oldfield's life, in which 
it is printed in theſe words. 


SIR, 


IN your Memoirs of Mrs O/dfe/d it may not be 
« Þ amiſs to inſert the following facts, on the truth of 
© which you may depend. Her father Capt. O/4feld, 
not only run out all the military, but likewiſe the 
«© paternal bounds of his fortune, having a pretty eſtate 
in houſes in Pall-Mall. It was wholly owing to Capt. 
* Farquhar that ever Mrs Olaſield became an actreſs, 
from the following incident. Dining one day at her 
* aunt's, who kept the Miter Tavern in St James's 
Market (“), he heard Miſs Nanny _— a play be- 
* hind the bar, with fo proper an emphaſis, and ſuch 
« agreeable turns ſuitable to each character, that he 
«© ſwore the girl was cut out for the ſtage, to which ſhe 
had before always expreſſed an inclination, being 


very defirous to try her fortune that way. Her mo- 
VOL. III. No, CLIX. 


+7; | in 
ther, the next time ſhe ſaw Capt Vanbrugb, who had 


Capt. Farguhar's advice; upon which, he defired to 
know whether, in the plays ſhe read, her fancy was 
* moſt pleaſed with tragedy or comedy ? Miſs being 
called in, faid comedy; ſhe having, at that time, 
gone thro? all Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies; and 


a great reſpe& for the family, told him what was 


* the play ſhe was reading, when Capt. Farquhar dined 


there, was The Scornful Lady. Capt. Vasbrugb, 
« ſhortly after, recommended her to Mr Chrifogher 
© Rich, who took her into the houſe, at the allowance 
but of fifteen ſhillings per week. However, her a- 
« greeable figure, and the ſweetneſs of her voice, ſoon 
« gave her the preference, in the opinion of the whole 
town, to all our young adreſſes ; and his Grace the 
late Duke of Bedford, being pleaſed to ſpeak to Mr 
Rich in her favour, he inftantly raiſed her allowance 
to twenty ſhillings per week: her fame and ſalary, at 
length, roſe to her juſt merit. 


Nov. 25, 


© Your humble ſervant, 
1730. | 


CHARLES TAYLOR(;). 
21 N [1 7 


(5) Memoirs o 
Mrs Ani: Olg- 
field, $8wo, 1741, 
p. 55, Ce. 


in which ſhe is not ſo called, we know not; but have been informed by an old officer of 
the army, who very well knew Mr Farquhar, and ſome of his youthful gallantries,. that 
by that name we are to underſtand Miſs Oldfield, above mentioned; and that the perſon 
meant by Mrs V „ in one of them, ſaid to be her bedfellow (x), was Mrs Ver- 
fy) Whofe but. bruggen the actreſs ; the ſame, who was ſome years before Mrs Mountfort (0), from whom 
band, Mr W. Mrs Oldfield received her firſt theatrical inſtructions, and ſucceeded, when ſhe died three 
killed by Cape. or four years after in child-bed, in her principal parts, with ſingular commendation : and 
5. 2602 he We ſhall ſee preſently, how comfortably Mr Farquhar could warm his fancy, and chafe up 
which murder his inclinations, at this bright ſparkling flame of his: from whence we need not doubt 
varies Lodd what another perſon, who was acquainted alſo with her, has ſaid in theſe words; I have 
tried and ac- often heard Mrs Oldfield mention the many agreeable hours ſhe had ſpent in Mr Far- 
Pass in Eb. f. * quhar's company (z). But here, Chronology calls upon us, for the ſpace of a few lines, 
lowing. did to Order. Ia the beginning of the following year, he was a ſpectator of, if not a mourner 
Stare Trials, Se. at, Mr Dryden's funeral; but the deſcription he has made of it, is indeed no mournful 
(z) Memoirs of One (a). And now his laſt comedy having met with almoſt unparallelled ſucceſs, and fo 
— — 7 = charmed the whole tewn, that nothing could reliſh like a continuation of it; he accord- 

'* ingly, in that year, 1701, brought out his comedy called Sir HARRY Witpair, Oc. 
2 A and when Mrs Oldfield came to ſhine out, equal with Wilks, in thoſe two plays, there were 
Works, as above, none at that time which more attracted the gay company at leaſt, which frequented the 
. 71, where the Theatre, or more engaged their approbation : of theſe three comedies hitherto ſpoken of, 
that funeralis ve. WE ſhall ſay ſomething more hereafter, with his others, in a note together. In the next 
ry viable, year, he publiſhed thoſe Miſcellanies, as ſome call them, or Collection of PoE us, Lz T- 
(5) Love and By» TERS, and Ess A vs, which we have before cited; though, perhaps ſtiled, in this firſt 
fnefs, Te. by edition, as we find them in ſome catalogues of books, by a title ſomewhat different (0); 


Mr Farquhar, 
Fo, 1 702. 


1890 


(x) ma p. 64. 


of which, it may not be improper here, to be ſomewhat more particular [D]]. Some of 


[Dy Of which it may not be improper to be here ſome- 
awhat more particular.) In this collection of our Au- 
thor's poems, letters, and efſays, reprinted with the 
the ſucceeding editions of his comedies, ſeveral of the 
poems ſeem, by their titles or ſubjects, to have been 
ſome of the earlieſt of his productions; as his Pindarick 
Ode on the Death of General Schomberg, who was kil- 
led at the battle of the Boyne, in Ireland, anno 1690. 
An Epigram on the Riding-Houſe at Dublin. On the 


Death of Queen Mary. An Epilogue, ſpoken by Mr 


Wilks, at his firſt Appearance on the Engliſh Stage, as 
before-mentioned. His Prologue on the propoſed Union 
of the two Houſes. His Verſes written in Orinda's 
Poems, in imitation of Ovid. Thoſe To the ingenious 


(6) Mrs Cath. Lady whe wrote The Fatal Friendſhip (6). To a 
Trother, printed Lady, being detained from her by Storms. And ſome 


At, 1698; which 
Gildon thinks 
deſerves the Ap- 


others. | 
His Letters, as we obſerved, were written in 1700 and 


plauſe it met with, 1701. Some, when he was in Holland; and the reſt, when 
His Dramatick he was returned to England; of which we have mentioned 


Poets, in Ap- 


ſome chief parts relating to his perſonal hiſtory, but the 


mong his letters to his dear Penelaps, or Mrs Oldfield 
as it is reported, that above referred to, in which Mrs 
Verbru 


n is afftrmed to be mentioned, concludes 


thoſe 


Henceforth, deteſted pond, no more 
Shall beauties crown your verdent bore; 
Your waves, ſo fam'd for am'rous league, 
Are now turn'd Ratfbane to Intrigue. 


But his letter and dialogue, written to the ſame per- 
ſon, as tis ſaid, from Gray's-Inn, upon her wearing her 
maſt the evening before; which was a female faſhion 
in thoſe days, as well in pub/ick walks, as among the 
ſpectators at the Playhouſe ; becauſe they fo naturally 
diſplay his pleaſant temper and talents, and will afford 
an idea of them as clear as moſt of the reſt, therefore 
may not be thought tedious to repeat, eſpecially as 
they are all that we ſhall revive out of this collection, 
are as follow. | 

* The arguments you made uſe of laſt night for 
keeping on your maſk, I endeavoured to defeat with 
« reaſon; but that prong ineffectual, I'll try the force 
of rhyme, and ſend you the heads of our chat in a 
« poetical dialogue between You and J. 


as Bod greateſt number contain his courtſhip and amours with | You. 
one or two of the fair ſex; ſome, dated from Grays- Thus Images are veil d which you adore ; 
Inn; others, from the Inner Temple; and ſome part of Your Ignorance does raiſe your zeal the more. 
Eſſex, when he was in the country. In one of his 
amorous letters, containing a conteſt between his head | I. | 
and his heart, in which the latter, y the help of ſome All Inage-worſhip for falſe zeal is held 3 
other members, gets the better in the concluſion, which Falſe idols ought indeed to be conceal'd. 
is ſlily witty and waggiſh ; there runs throughout ſuch a - 
ſingular vein of A and — that m may You. 
Y Farqubar's take it for a comedy in miniature (7). In another, his | | N "PU 
| mcg Se. diſtinctions upon thoſe female maxims of amorous Thus Ovary o ol ng flill receiv'd ; : 
* 49+ policy, aſſerting, that / the women will fly, the men The more amb:guous, ſtill the more belfew' dt. 
| will purſue ; and that enjoyment quenches love ; with 
his arguments againſt the inconſiſtence of love with rea- J. 
fon, he has, like an honourable lover, ingeniouſly de- But Oracles of old were ſeldom true; 
feated thoſe tyrannical and heterodox principles in the The Devil was in em —ſure he's not in 50 
fair ſex, and attempted to introduce a reformed ſyſtem 
in their doctrine of love ; by diſtinguiſhing, like a man | You. | 
($) 1d. p. 51. of ſenſe, what only is the paſſion of fools (8). But a- Thus maſt'd in Myſteries does the Cod. head ſtand ; 


The more obſcure, the greater his command. 
1 


with his verſes upon Ro/amond's Pond in St James's | ET: 9 SOUR. E | 
Park, and the Water-rat which had frighted his cha- Phe God-bead's hidden pow'r wou'd ſoon be paſt, 
mer aforeſaid, away from the banks of it, in theſe Did we not hope to ſee his face at laſt. 


Fair Roſamond did little think, 
Her cryſtal pond ſhould turn a fink ; 
To harbour vermin that might ſwim, 
And frighten beauties from the brim. 


You are my Slave already, Sir, you know; 

To ſhew more charms, wou'd but increaſe 
your woe : | 

J ſcom an inſult to a conguer'd foe, 


- . 
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thoſe letters were publiſhed, from the copies returned bim, at his requeſt; by ohe of s 
female correſpondents, as appear therein (c); who was, as it is reported, the ſaid Mrs Old- (<)Mr Farqubat's 


field; and ſhe often delighted to read them, many years after they were printed; as ſhe _— 
alſo did, that Eſſay at the end of them, which is called 4 Diſcourſe upon Com xD, i 
Reference 10 the ENGLISH STAGE; which, as it is both very entertaining, and expreſſive 


before. 

42. Allo to- 
in wards the end of 
the Pref, p. 13. 


of our Author's ſentiments upon this ſubject, a few extracts thereof may not, in this article, 


be unwelcome [E]. But what may give a more natural and lively repreſentation of 


I am your Save, tis true; but Kill you ſee, 
All /aves, by nature, ſtruggle to be free : 
But if you would ſecure the ſtubborn prize, 
Add to your wit, the fetters of your zyes ; 
Then pleas'd with thra/dom, would I &/5 my chain, 
And ne'er think more of 1iberty again (9). 
Letters, 0 Se. 


fire, p. 46, %% This collection of Poems, Letters, &c. is dedicated 
Further 3 by our Author to Edmund Chaloner, Eſq; an ingenious 
ſujet e "fee admirer of the Muſes, eſpecially that of Mr Farquhar ; 
5 long in and a deſcendent of the famous Sir Thomas Chaloner, 

of who was himſelf a man of diſtinguiſhed wit and learn- 


the firſt ſcene 
the third zelt; ing in his time; alſo a Soldier as well as a Poet, like 


ind Luctnda's 


(g'MrFarqubar 


—— h T 8 0 - . © p 
exit, 1 , in Virtuous qualities and accompliſhments of his Patron, 


e fourth, in 

. Love in a very polite manner, but ſhewed, in the example of 
ad a Bottle. that Anceſtor, how harmoniouſly Mars and Minerva 
may combine, or make a moſt illuſtrious union in one 

perſon. How dangerouſly that brave Anceſtor eſcaped 

death, when ſhipwreck'd by the ſtorm that defeated 

the expedition of Charles the Emperor againſt the Alge- 

rines ; when he catched, and held in his mouth, 

the cable that ſaved his life, with the loſs of his teeth : 

how bravely he purchaſed the honour of being made 
Knight-Banneret in the field: How diſcreetly he diſ- 

charged his embaſſy to Philip IT. of Spain : how learn- 

edly he wrote ſeveral books in proſe and verſe, ſome 

of which made even the grave Lord Burghley, a Latin 

Poet as well as himſelf, in his commendation, may not 

only be ſeen partly in this dedication, but more largely 

(ro) InHakluyt's Elſewhere (10) ; while here we proceed to obſerve that 
Voyager, Cam- Our Author, among other agreeable addreſſes to his 
&n'sAnnals of Q. Reader, in the Preface of this Callection, ſays very jo- 
= 24's coſely of himſelf, as to his equipments, or ſtock and 
bn. change of apparel or furniture for his underſtanding, 
that truly © this gentleman is of ſome cifcumſtance and 
condition, and has not been engaged in the Hits 

that ſome late ſparks were put to for their habili- 

ments, who ferret all the wit-brokers in town; tak- 

* ing up, from ſeveral places, and ffrut in a ſecond- 

« hand finery, patched up of the {raps and remnants of 

© the eminent men of the age; for I muſt tell you, Sir, 

© tho” his cloaths be but plain, yet they are his own, 

taten up handſomely at one place, where he may have 

« credit for as much more when theſe are worn out. 

It were eaſy, by many inſtances, in theſe Letters, &c. 

to point out the great ſpirit of vivacity and volubility 

in his thoughts ; his drole and ſportive, his lepid and 

ludicrous vein : and in his fy/e, ſometimes quaint, 

ſometimes florid, often comprehenſive and compact, 

ſome turns both of period and expreſſion, inclining to 

the elegant and ſententious, but commonly, through a 

humour naturally chearful, _ and debonnair, not 

only pithy and poignant, but pleaſing and perſuaſive. 

Had = {un-ſhine of his wit 42 Canto ſo ſoon, 

but ſuffered by Death to have run a longet courſe, it 

would probably have brought to maturity, ſuch richer 

fruits of more ſolid and ſerious ſubjects, as would have 

preferred themſelves to the nicer, and more exquiſite 

taſte, of the moſt mature, ſerious, and /o/id readers. 

But in leſs than two years after the ſaid intercourſe of 

amorous epiſtles, Mr Farquhar was diverted from the 
publication of any more, by another fair lady who fell 

in love with him ; and fearing no other impediment to 

her defires of ſecuring him to herſelf, than the flender- 

neſs of her circumſtances, ' ſo contrived, that they were 

repreſented to him much more conſiderable than he at 

laſt found them. So he thought, before this diſcovery, 

that if Cupid's fire-arms would ſo effectually wound, when 

but ſingly loaden with the charming image of the fair, 

wherewith he had before been ſo deeply ſmitten ; it 

were in vain now to think of eſcaping them when 

doubly charged, with beauty and fortune too. In ſhort, 
it ſeems his own inclination, as well as the proſpe of 


advantage, led him chearfully into the bands of matri- 


gr Mr Farquhar ; who has therein not only celebrated the 


Lux: No ſatisfactory one—My curioſity is fore- 


him 
ſtil, 


mony ; and we hear nothing to the contrary but they 
made a Conftant Couple : nor is it otherwiſe objected 
to him, by the Poet who gave this unneceſſary cau- 


tion : 


(11) Memoirs re- 
lating to the late 


For her affection ſo engaged his good nature, that he ons Mr Tho- 
forgot the thoughts of that diſappointment ; till after- 2 — 


wards another, from a noble or rather titled courtier, Library, 475, 


Bid Farquhar, tho' bit, to his conſort be juſt (11). 


left him to increaſe the number of thoſe examples, which 1704 ; in the 


may convince the credulous, without the expence of a Pm at the end, 
trial, that there may be ſome deluſions in Friendſbips, '7 
more fatal than thoſe in /ove. | 
LEE] A few extratts thereof may not, in this article, 
be unwelcome.) + This Diſcourſe upon Comedy in refe- 
rence to the Exgliſb Stage, which is the laſt, printed 
in his collection of Letters beforementioned, conſiſt- 
ing of about twenty - ſix pages, ſeems, by his mention- 
ing at the entrance, his three firſt plays, to have been 
written in 1701. The uncommon ſucceſs which taoſe 
plays met with, having nettled ſome of the waſpiſh 
criticks, and provoked them to exert their little ſtings, 
he wrote it in juſtification of thoſe moderate irregula- 
rities, and other tolerable or compenſing liberties he 
had taken in them; but his allegations for them are 
ſo agreeably or plauſibly rational, that it is no won- 
der Mrs Oldfield ſhould prefer ſome parts thereof, as 
the moſt humorous of all other apologies for licence 


in this ſpecies (12) of the drama, equal to what is (12) Life of Mts 


granted in all other branches of poetry, even tho? ſhe Oldfield, p. 49. 


had received no previous impreſſion, from his engaging 
converſation, of partiality in his favour. For, in ſome 
places, his ſtyle and ſentiments are fo adapted to his 
ſubje&, and, againſt the auſterity of critical rules for 
the compoſition of Comedy, are ſo comically diſplayed, 
that he has left even thoſe pleaſed, whom he might 
not leave perſuaded : and in other parts, his ironical 
praiſe of ancient rules, for all ſyſtems of advice or re- 
prehenſion, in our modern modes of corruption and va- 
nity, contains ſome of the moſt delicate and refined 
ſpirit of antient ſatire. Indeed, he had briefly and 
blithly enough given us an abſtract of the uſual ſubje&t 
mattef both in Tragedy and Comedy before, in a par- 


ley between LoveEwELL and Lyric the Poet after 
this manner, 


Love : What reliſh have you of Comedy ? 


ſtalled by a fore-knowledge of what ſhall happen: for 
as the Hero in Tragedy, is either a whining cringing 
fool; that's always a ſtabbing himſelf ; or a ranting 
heRoring bulley, that's for killing every body elle : 
ſo the Hero in Comedy: is always the Poer's own Cha- 
rater (13). | ES: 
Lovs : What's that F 1 ä 
Lys: A compound of practi e, and ſpecula- : 
tive gentleman, 0 el. bears off the great fortune — 41 ** 
in the play, and ſhams off the Beau and Squire with very play, and 
a Whore or Chambermaid : and as the Cataſtrophe of others; and ln- 
all Tragedies is Death, ſo the end of Comedies is deed, in divers | 
Marriage. | | _ wn. B+ 
Loves : And ſome think that the moſt tragical con- + 5 = 5233 
cluſion of the two, &c. (14). go the diſcipline 
But here in this profeſſed diſcourſe upon Comedy of ridicule, he | 
before us, our author ſaw reaſon to be more copious "7 — 
and explicit upon the topic; tho” after all when he 3 4 ＋ 
comes to its definition, he makes no formal myſtery own to partake of 
or frightful intricacy in it, but very freely and fimply it. 
explains it to be no more at preſent than, à well 
framed Tale, handſomely told, as an agreeable vebicle ('4) See Far- 
for cenſure or reproof : which for ſenſible men quali- r 
fied to uſe it, may be an explanation particular enough, Scene 2. 
and for ſtupid ones, any other which is more particu- 
lar, would be only more puzzling. Among the points 
of doctrine laid down in this comic creed, or plan of 
| his 


(13) Which, by 
the way, is al- 
towed to have 


io 


Kill, is one among: thoſe letters, which be calls Tux Piervxz, containing à deſcriptiog 
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| 55 Jamatic principles, we find not that be would as fram 4riflotde in Poetry, that any ſermon what - 


The criticks rules, or is 


w 


have any other Poet more than "himſelf, ignorant of 

againſt their being read; but 
after that, he would have an able genius follow his 
own, or conform himſelf occaſionally to thoſe which 


are moſt ſuitable to his preſent ſubject, and ſuch per- 


fons, as are to be inſtructed or entertained by it. He 
laments, that poetry alone of all other profeſſions, and 
chiefly the Drama, lies open to the inſults of all pre- 
tenders, and that this kind of all others muſt ſubmit 
to ſuch a variety of unequal judges. He allows with- 
out diſpute, that an author muſt endeavour to pleaſure 
that part of the audience, who can ſay the beſt claim 
to a judicious and impartial reflection; but deſires he 
firſt conſider, to what diviſion that claim does 
moſt properly weng tho" he foreſees that ſcholars 
will be angry with him, for making this the ſubject 
of a queſtion ; yet will not allow that ſuch meer readers 
of antient authors in their antient languages are the 
better ſort of judges in this caſe. However, he al- 
lows one of theſe profound ſcholaſtics, after having 
turned thro' Ariftotie and all the old criticks, to have 
formed a regular play, with a fingle plot, without ſong 
or dance, circumſcribed to three hours, and unity of 
place, with the allowance of an hundred and fifty 
pounds to dreſs it; then after all, the meager empty 
thing, blown up indeed with windy words, is found 
by x player to have no more operative matter for 
him to ſhew his art upon, than a carpenter can find 
in a piece of ſteel: Here is the lamp and the ſcho- 
„lar in every line, but not a ſyllable of the Poet; 
here is elaborate language, ſounding epithets, _ 
of words that ſtrike the clouds, while the poor ſenſe 
© lags after, like the lanthorn in the tail of a kite, 
© which appears only like a ſtar, while the breath of 
the player's lungs has ftrength to bear it up in the 
© air.”——So that, the audience not meeting the 
« diverſion they expected on the ſtage, ſhift for them- 
« ſelves in the pit; every one turns about to his neigh- 
© bour in a maſk, and for default of entertainment 
© now, they ftrike up for more diverting ſcenes when 
© the play is done: and tho' the play be regular as 
« Ariſtotle, and modeſt as Mr Collier could wiſh, yet 
it promotes more lewdneſs in the conſequence, - and 


_ © procures more effectually for intrigue, than any Ro- 


« ver, Libertine, or Old Bachelor whatſoever. At 
« laſt comes the Epilogue, which pleaſes the audience 
very well, becauſe it ſends them away, and termi- 
* nates the fate of the Poet; the Patentees rail at him, 
the town damns him, and he may bury his copy in 
* Paul's, for not a Bookſeller about it will put it in 
print. Hence he further proceeds to obſerve, how 
the town has been often diſappointed in theſe critical 
plays, and how authors who have been admired in 
their ſpeculative remarks, have been ridiculed in the 
practice; ſo adviſes his friend to lay aſide his ſuperſti- 
tious veneration for antiquity, and the uſual objections 


that the preſent age is illiterate, or their taſte vitiated ; 


that we live in the decay of time, and the dotage of 
the world; which he contradicts, and aſks him, why 
we ſhould be ſo hampered in our opinions, as if all 
the ruins of antiquity lay ſo heavily on the bones of 
us, that we could not ftir hand or foot? 

* Why ſhou'd the Poets be hoodwinked at this rate, 
* and by what authority ſhould Ariſtotle's rules of 
poetry ſtand ſo fix d and immutable ? Why? — By 
* the authority of two thouſand years ſtanding — be- 
* cauſe, thro* this long revolution of time, the world 
© has ſtill continued the ſame — by the authority of 
their being received at Athens, a city, the very 
* fame with London in every particular; their habits 
the ſame, their humours alike ; their publick tranſ- 
actions, and private ſocieties a la mode de France 
in ſhort, ſo very much the ſame in every circum- 
* ſtance, that 4ri/otle's criticiſms may give rules to 
Drury- Lane; 1 judgment upon a 
* caſe in the King's Bench ; old Solon ſhall give 
laws to the Houſe of Commons ! * 

Then he proceeds by farther illuflrations to ſhew, 
that we are not to form theſe modern and domeſtick 
entertainments, if we hope for ſucceſs, upon antient or 
foreign plans; with ſpecifying how eaſy it were out of 
Dr 7:/lot/on's Sermons, to trump up a pamphlet upon 
the ar of preaching, whence concluſions ſhall be drawn 


ever, either by a Pre/byter in Geneva, or a Jeſuite 
in Spain, that deviates from thefe rules, deſerves t5 
be hiſſed, and the Prieft Kicked out of the pulpir. 
Then he gives another inſtance — I go down to 
Waokuvich, and there upon a piece of paper, I take 
the dimenſions of the Royal Sovereign, and from 
hence I frame a Model of a Man of War: I divide 
the ſhip into three principal parts, the Keel, the 
Hull, and the Rigging : I ſubdivide theſe into their 
proper denominations, and by the help of a failor, 
give you all the terms belonging to every rope, and 
every office in the whole ſhip : will you from hence, 
infer that I am an excellent Shipavrigbt, and that 
this model is proper for a trading unt upon the 
Volga, or a Fenetian Galley in the Adriatic Sea!“ 
It is further from his arguments to be gathered, 
that, if Homer had ſubmitted to the rules of criticiſm, 
he had been more regular, but more enervate; more 
formally circumſcribed, but leſs copious and ſublime ; 
more crude, contracted, barren, and debaſed, than he 
any where is; in a word, had finiſhed every thing off, 
with the niceſt and moſt artful declenſion of grandeur 
and magruficence ; whence and from other parts, tis in- 
ferred, that a Homer cannot want the leading-ltrings of an 
Ariſtotle, and that Poets derived not their Art from books 
of criticiſm, but criticks theirs, from thoſe of Poetry. 
And he thinks that, If Prince Arthur had been in 
the place of the Iliad, we ſhould have had other 
rules for Epic Poetry; and Doctor Blackmore, had 


carried the bays from Homer, in ſpight of all the 


« critics in Chriſtendom.” In like manner, as the Pa- 


radiſe Loft is not wholly confined to the dictates of 


that Phileſopher, other laws of Epic Poetry may be 
drawn out of Milton hereafter by another ＋ 
Then as for his rules of Dramatic Poetry; If they 


* had been drawn from certain and immutable pria- 


© ciples, and fix d on the baſis of nature, (more con- 


* 


vincingly than in thoſe generalities wherein it is the 
ſame in all nations) why ſhould not his 4rs Poetica 
be as efficacious now, as it was two thouſand years 
ago? And a /ing/e Plot, with perfect Unity of Time 
and Place, do as well in Linco/n's-Inn-Fields, as at 
the Play-houſe in Athens? | 
He further looked upon Homer, as a man of too great 
a knowledge in the immaterialities of his art, to pre- 
ſcribe it materially and pedantically by Grammar rules, 
or in mood and figure, to the varieties of genius among 
mankind. * He was too much a Poet to give rules to 
that, whoſe excellence he knew conſiſted in a free 
and unlimited flight of imagination ; and to deſcribe 
the Spirit of Poetry, which alone is the true Art of 
Poetry, he knew to be as impoſlible, as for human 
reaſon to teach the Gif? of Prophecy by a definition * 
He is for making Æſep the Father of Comedy, and 
thinks, * we cannot now better feek for its founda- 
tion, than in his ſymbolical way of moralizing upon 
tales and fables, with this difference that his ſtories 
were ſhorter than ours. He had his tyrant Lyon, 
his ſtateſman Fox, his beau Magpye, his coward 
Hare, his bravo 4/5, and his buffoon Ape, with all 
the characters that crowd our ſtages every day; with 
this diſtinction nevertheleſs, that Z/op made his 
beaſts ſpeak good Greet, and our Heroes ſometimes 
can't talk good Eng/;b* He goes on to ſhew how, 
by ſuch antient and modern. practice, in Scripture 
Parables, and Alluſions, with other indirect, inſinuating, 
and moſt palatable, as well as expedient arts of ſchool- 
ing mankind into better manners, what was the pri- 
mary End of Comedy, and would afford the jaſteſt 
Rules for it. Thus having diſplayed the principal 
threads of his diſcourſe, he winds himſelf up in his 
concluſions. | . 
* That our buſineſs lies not with a French or Spa- 
* ni/p audience; that our deſign is not to hold forth 
* to antient Greece, nor to moralize upon the vices 
and defaults of the Raman commonwealth: No, no; 
An Engl play is intended for the uſe and inſtruction 
. of an Engliſh audience ; a people not only ſeparated 
from the reſt of the world by ſituation, but different 
© alſo from other nations, as well in the complexion 
* and tenpperament of the natural body, as in the 
* conſtitution of our body politick : as we are a mix- 
ture of many nations, 10 we have the moſt unge- 
| | * countable 
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and character of himſelf ; which we ſhould not reftain from tranſcribing entirely, as what 
might contribute ſo properly, and directly to the illuſtration of his life, if his works were a 
ſearcity; but as they are not, we ſhall only here ſketch out a few of the ſtrongeſt, or moſt 
diſtinguiſhing and obſervable lineaments; that he may not be wholly unknown to. thoſe who 
have not ſeen them, nor wholly forgotten by thoſe who have [F J. In 1503,-came forth 
another diverting comedy of his, intituled THE InconsTAnT : or, The Way to win Him, 
which had merit enough to have been equally ſucceſsful with the reſt, bur for the inunda- 
tion of Italian, French, and other farcical interruptions ; which, thro? the intereſt of ſome, 
and the depravity of others, broke in upon the ſtage, to the ſcandal, in being ſubmitted 
to, of our more refined taſte, which had preferred it's own genuine weighty. ſterling, our 
true Engliſh humour, wit, and ſenſe, to ſuch coin as was baſe, light, and counterfeit. 


© countable medley of humours among us, of any peo- 
ple upon earth; theſe humours produce variety of 
« follies, ſome of them unknown to former ages; 
* theſe new diſtempers muſt have new remedies, which 
© are nothing but new counſels and inſtructions; ſo 
© begs, if our utile, which is the end, be different 
from the antients, that our dulce, which is the 
© means, be ſo too; for to different towns there muſt 
be different ways, &c. ey 
Then, what ſort of dulce, which he takes for the 

© pleaſantry of the tale, or the plot of the play, muſt 
© a man make uſe of to engage the attention of ſo 
many different humours and inclinations? Will a 
* ſingle plot ſatisfy every body? Will the turns and 


© ſurpriſes that may reſult naturally from the antient 


© limits of time, be ſufficient to rip open the ſpleen 
© of ſome, and phyfick the melancholy of others; 
© ſcrew up the attention of a rover, and fix him to 
the ſtage, in ſpight of his volatile temper, and the 
* temptation of a maſk ? To make the moral inſtructiue 
< you muſt make the ſtory divertirig ? the ſplenetic Wit, 
© the beau Courtier, the heavy Citizen, the fine Lady, 
and her fine Footman, come all to be inſtructed, and 
© therefore muſt all be diverted ; and, he that can do 
« this bef, and with moſt applauſe, writes the beſt 
* Comedy, let him do it by what #ules he pleaſes, fo 
© they be not offenſive to religion and good 
Thus, his grand and general rule for out ſtage is, to 
be as generally inftruftive. as he can, Which cannot 
be, without making his work delightful to the gene- 
rility. This ſecret of pleaſing ſo generally ſuch diffe- 


rent taſtes in a modern audience, muſt be attained by 
Rudying the humours of the mdbderns ; ſo he prefers 
the models of Shakeſpear, Fletcher, and others of our 
own Poets, who made themſelves no flaves to the pat- 
terns or precepts of antiquity, before thoſe of Plautus 
and Menaxder. Not that he rejects, or deſpiſes all 
rules or decorum: he is not for having the Eg liſb 
Stage a State of Anarchy: No Sir, — For there. are 
_ extreams in irregularity, as dangerous to an author, as 
too ſcrupulous a deference to criticiſmi. And hereof as 
he had given an inſtance of the one, ſo he allo gives 
an example of the other. Concluding that, he is as 
little a friend to theſe rawhling plays as any body; 


and that he has never eſpouſed their party by his own 


practice: yet cannot forbear ſome further vindication 


% With a view of the great Shaleſpear upon this head (®) ; and then, 
to the rigid cen- thus begs the critical. carpets to let our old Engliſh 
ou of Mr Ry- authors alone. 2 : 


If they have left vice unpuniſhed, virtue unre- 
* warded, folly unexpoſed, or prudence unſucceſsful, 
the contrary of which is the ati/e of the Comedy, 
© let them be laſhed to ſome purpoſe: if any part of 
their plots have been independent of the reſt, or 
any of their characters forced or unnatural, which 
© deſtroys the dulce of plays, let them be hiſſed off 
* the ſtage: but if, by a true decorum in theſe mate- 
© rial points, they have writ ſucceſsfully and anſwered 
the end of Dramatic. Poetry, in every reſpeR, let 
them reſt in peace, and their memories enjoy the 
* encominms due to their merit, without any reflexi- 
on for waving thoſe niceties, which are neither in- 
ſtructive to the world, nor diverting to mankind ; 
* but are like all the reſt of the critical learning, fit 
only to ſet people together by the ears, in ridleu⸗ 
* lous controverſies, that are not one jot material to 
© the. good of the public, whether they be true or 
« falſe. | 

[F] That he may not be wholly unknown, to thoſe 
who have not ſeen them, nor wholly forgotten by thoſe 
who have.) Our author tells the Lady to whom this 
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manners.” 


Theſe 


reſemblance of hiinſelf was ſent, [when he was aged 
about twenty three years) that he would challenge 


Vandyct or Kneller, to draw it more to the life; and 


if he had not ſome thoughts that the ſubſtance would 
fall to her ſhare, he would not part with the likeneſs ; 


which he thus colours forth, in ſome of the principal 


features, under the title o ß 
HE PICTURE... 


© My Outfide, is, neither better nor worſe than my 
ator made it, and the Piece being drawn by ſo 
were many Stroaks-antiſs. I have a body; qualified 


to anſwer all the ends of its creation, and that's ſuf- 
ficient. | 1 oa hg 


many changes as their body, ſo in me, tis generally 
dreſſed like my perſon, in black. In ſhort, my 
conſtitution is very ſplenetie, and very amorous ; both 
which I endeavour to hide, leaſt the former ſhould 


myſelf : and my reaſon is ſo vigilant in reſtraining 
theſe two failings, that I am taken for an eaſy-na- 
tured man by my own ſex, and an ill-natured clown 
by your's. ; . TS An. 

* 'Tis true, I am very ſparing in my praiſes and 
compliments to a Lady, out of a fear, that they may 
affect myſelf more than her: for the idols which we 
worſhip, are generally of our own making; and 
tho' at firſt, men may not fpeak what they think, 
yet truth may catch them on t' other hand, and make 
them think what they ſpeak. ö B 
* But moſt of all, I am cautious of promi ſing, eſpe- 
cially upon that weighty article of conflaxcy j; be- 
cauſe, in the firſt place, I have never tryed the 
ſtrength of it in my own experience ; and ſecondly, 
I ſuppoſe a man can no more en 


equally depend upon a certain conſtitution of body ; 
how far, and how frequently that may be liable to 
alteration, eſpecially in affairs of love, let the more 
judicious determine. : L 

I am ſeldom troubled with what the world calls 
airs and caprices; and I think it an idiot's excuſe 
for a fooliſh action, to ſay, u my humour. — 1 
can't reliſh the jeſt that vexes another in earneſt. — 
I think it the worſt office in my nature to make y- 
ſelf uneaſy for what another ſhould be puniſhed. — 
J have ſo naturally a propenſity to ea/e, that I can- 
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ſure ia the application, which makes me inclinable 
to Poetry above any thing elſe. _ 

T have very little Hate, but what lies under the 
* circumference of my hat ; and ſhould I, by misfor- 
tune, come to loſe my bead, I ſhould not be worth 
a groat: but I ought to thank providence; that I 
can, by three hours fludy, live one and tauenty, with 
* ſatisfaQtion to myſelf, and contribute to the mainte- 
* nance of more families, than ſome, who have hou- 
* ſands a year. . 5 a 

I have many acquaintance, very few intimates, 
but no friends, I mean in the old romantic way. — 


I would have my paſſion, if not led, yet at leaſt. 
waited on by my reaſon; and the greateſt proof of 
my affection that a lady muſt expect, is this: I 
would run any hazard to make us both happy, but 
would not, for any tranſitory 
of us miſerable, &.," “. 


[64 Whom 


210 


great an Artiſt, 'twere.. preſumption to ſay there 


* As to the Mind which in moſt men wears as 


offend others, and that the latter might incommode 


his con- 


i gage 
fancy, than his health ; ſince I believe they both 


not cheerfully fix to any ſtudy that bears not a plea- 


Nor can I love after the old romantic diſcipline : 


pleaſure, make either 
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Theſe foreigners made patrizuns among our treacherous countrymen, to depricate our dra: 

matick, and other: poetical writers, eſpecially ſeveral whofe compoſitions had been well rs. 

ceived, - and conſequently our Author; whom we meet with in a ſatire of that kind, pub- 

liſhed the next year, thus fpoken of [G)]. It ſeems to have” been ſo early as 1704, that 

the Farce called THE STacr Coacn, in the compoſition whereof he was jointly con- 

_ cerned, made it's firſt appearance in print: and it has always given ſatisfact ion, both in Eng- 

land and Ireland ; unleſs to ſome ungrateful faulr-finders, and thoſe who will ſeek matter to 

diſpleaſe themſelves in ſuch things as might yield them pleaſure, At this time Mr Farquhar 

(d) The Life of had been about a twelve month married, and it was at firſt reported, to a great fortune; 


1894 


Mr Wilks, 8 o, 
1733, p. 17; and 
Mr Harris in his 
Additions to Sir 
ames Ware's 
riters of Ire- 


land, as before. 


to Mr Farquhar's 
Barcellong : a 
Poem, See. 


(*) Ina MS. of 
this Poem now 
before us, there is 
no date; nor 
could we 
in the printed 
copy we have 
ſeen of the ſaid 
Poem, conſiſting 
of ſix canto , and 
48 pages in 47, 
the bottom of it's 
title - page being 
ent off, 


which might not a little exaſperate the invidious temper of thoſe who grudged his prof- 
perity. His next comedy, named Tye Twin Rivars, which he dates at the bottom of 
the dedication, in December two years before that farce, might therefore be acted, and 


publiſhed, a year before it, as ſome have intimated it was; but, in ſeveral other accounts, 


it is ſpoken, of as if it was neither played nor printed before 1705 (d). Our Poet was poſ- 
(%) See the Pref. ſeſſed of his commiſſion in the army, when the Spaniſh expedition was made under the 
conduct of the Earl of PETER BoROUGH, tho? it ſeems he kept it not long after; and 
tho? Mr Farquhar was not embarked in that ſervice, or preſent at the defeat of the French 


forces, and the conqueſt of Bax LON A; yet, from ſome military friends in that en 


ment, 


gage 


he received ſuch diſtinct and compleat relations of it, in their epiſtolary correſpon- 


dence, and more particular information upon the return of ſome others, that he wrote a 


find any COPIOUS poem upon the ſubject, wherein he has made the ſaid Earl his hero. But it not 


being publiſhed till after our Poet's death, it is ſomewhat wanting in thoſe correctiqns 
wherewith it would haue been improved and ornamented, had his health allowed him a 


deliberate review (). Some two or three years after it was written (“), the impreſſion of 


it was addreſſed, by the Author's widow, to the ſaid Nobleman: and becauſe it was never 
reprinted with. his other works, and is therefore now ſcarce, the epiſtle before it not being 


prolix, is here below preſerved [A]. This poem is enough to prove that Mr Farquhar 


[G] Whom we meet with, ' in fatire of that kind, 
publiſbæd the next year, thus ſpoken ] In this ſatire, 


among ſome other Poets, whoſe endeavours to pleaſe 


the town, had made them objects of the author's con- 
ſideration, the omiſſion of Mr Farquhar's, would have 
made him appear too inconſiderable; but as they had 
met with a reception more ſin y ſucceſsful, it may 
expoſe a ſingular deficiency as well in the author's 
genius as juſtice, to ſummon our Poet into the Court 
of Apollo, upon ſuch inſolid and ungrounded matter 
of accuſation, how' natural ſoever and unavoidable it 
may be, for a general eſteem, to be ſure of prapagat- 
ing ſome particular envy. |, , | 

Therefore, after the ſaid ſatiriſt has ſet Mr Francis 
Manning's claim to the bays aſide, for the defects of 
his own writings, but allowed him to adopt thoſe of 
the Honourable Mr Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of 
Orrery, he goes on thus: | 


Is it ſo then, ſaid Fargubar? my matters are ſafe, 
By Saint Patrick, my buſineſs is done; 

For tis known, I have made Pit and Gallery laugh, 
Without any one's help but my own. 


My Jubilee Dicky, and airy Sir Harry, 


e ſong. Happy! could it b 


> | did 
To the Right Honourable CrnarLes Earl of Pers R- 
BOROUGH and MoxwMouTH. ny. 


- 6 
* 


My Lo ab-, . 


M preſumption, in dedicating to your Lard- 
ſhip this Poem, found among my dear de- 
ceaſed huſband's writing, will I hope obtain, nec 
only your Lordſhip's pardon, but favourable accęp- 
tance. For, to whom: ſniould chis addreſs be mage, 
but to that Hero, who is the glorious ſubject of the 
by aft * what was 
really done by your Lordlhip in that expedition, fo 
ſurpriſing, as not only ſurpaſſes all Poetic defcrip- 
tion, but makes even #uth itſelf romantic. 
* difficulties your Lordſhip had to encounter, in the 
different intereſts and opinions of your.confederates, 
was not the leaſt part of that undertaking. You 
were to convince, before you engaged, and your 
* invincible reaſon was to confirm the aſſured conqueſt 


* of your ſword. MonJyicn,' beyond 'obeliſks and 


* pyramids, will be the eternal monument of your 
* fame; where, upon the fall of that | 
* happy Prince of Darmſtad. your Lordſhip heroically 
* interpoſed, turned, and aſſured the fate of the Au- 


eat, tho” un- 


In : | { * frian Monarchy. BarceLLona, became the rival 
„ «of Mabrip, aud Maki itleif had received its 
— none, my ſell, a title to carry © natural Lord; and had not envy itſelf blaſted the 
The Laurels away on my head, „ __ © fure-laid deſign, my Lord Mozpent had riyalled 
© By your leave, Brother Teague, reply d Mac Fleckno's * the glory of the Brack Praxcy himſelf, on the 
(7) Tho. Shad- Ghoſt ( +) 2 5 Theatre of Spain. | Mb 
well, nar 1 ER. | Accept, great Sir, thee laurels, planted by your 
Our countrymen are better known ; bc 3 tranſcendent valour, and reaped by your victorious 
The Beauties are borrow'd, of which you thus arm. Accept that tribute, which is here offered, 
boaſt, 5 Sn * by an humble but ſincere hand, to that magnificent 
But the Faults, I dare ſwear, are yaur own. * vertue, which hath reſtored the foundation of the 
| - , h * Aufirian Spaniſþ Monarchy, and which none but 
Tho”, the town may allow, what you'd have em our great QUEEN can eſtabliſh and confirm. | 
AA take ET. 4 , Jn your = A — ſee the effects 19 2 
For granted, with no : ack of ſo glorious an undertaking ratified, in a ſure and 4 Pom: or e 
35 dould * laſting peace; the Wef-India trade flowing into the den unt e 
. r « Britiſh channel; and the good wiſhes of all good ommand of 
make | men, derived into laſting bleſſings upon your Lord- Charles Earl of 
| Such language, to ſuch a deſign. c 1 and noble family, is the hearty prayers of my * 
And I can't but applaud the reſolve you have ta en, Lord, | | | of the City of 
Trial , * , 
9 * wy In che preſent employ which you chuſe; Your Lordsa:iye's moſt e, — 0 th 
a ES 3 For it's nobler in red, to make a Campaign, humble ſervant, Chatle UT, B 
for the Meridan Than to butcher an innocent Muſe (15). — 8 
dry ng (E] The Epiftle—is here below preſerved } This MaRGaretT FARQUHAR (16). Epilt, Dedic 
p · 8. 


Epiſtle is as follows. 
. | [7] of 
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did not burn all his unpriated writings before his death, as the author of his Memoirs has (/) See Giles Js 
intimated he did. There are two more of his plays to be fpoken of, which have no leſs at- dd Aethm: 


tracted the town, and been received with no lefs approbation, than any before mentioned; the Pe; and 


the one, his comedy called TH RECRUI TIN q OrriceR 4 which, as we compute, was jp rang ry 


firſt acted in 1706; tho?, in the printed regifters of our dramatick ' writings, the firſt Pramatic Poets, | 


edition of it is dated in the following year: and the firſt impreſſion of his laſt comedy, Plays, KS 


\ intituled THE Beaux STRATAGEM, is mentioned in thoſe regiſters to have been no % The 


earlier than three years after our Author was dead: whence they have alſo, very unconſe- Form 8 
quently, inclined ſome to fix the date of his death ſo many years later than it really hap- 1747» 1. 


pened (f). Of theſe plays, and the reſt before named, we fhall refer to ſome few further Mr Mn, 76, 
remarks, here proper to be remembered [/}. But of our Comic Author's untimely end, 353, f. 18. 
| | which 
[7] Of theſe Plays, ſhall refer to ſome few further other figures of the like kind, more ſtrongly ſtampt, 
remarks, here proper to be remembered.) It has been by more indelicate and heavier hands, have an ungs- 
with ſome difficulty, and not without ſome doubt, ward faculty of doing. In this our author's firſt play, 
that we have ſettled the firſt ap nce and publica- Poet Lyric makes free with burleſquing ſome of Nat 
tion of theſe plays, thro' the al blindneſs in all lat- Lee's Heroics, in his Sophonifba, c. Tis dedicated 
ter editions, and blunders of our poetical regiſters in to Peregrine Marquis of Carmarthen, and the Pro- 
thoſe particulars, as we have in this article above logue and Epilogue were written by Joe Haynes, a 
done; to ſupply the text with thoſe neceſſary links of noted Player and Prologue-writer, of memory 
chronology, which, as the writings of a Poet are ge- in thoſe times, who played Pamphlet the Bookſeller, 
nerally the main actions of his life, would have been and Rigadaon the Dancing Maſter, in this Comedy; 
wanting in that principal chain, or capital part there- and various other parts, not only on the ſmaller, but 
of,” had we reſerved the ſaid dates to be ſhrunk into the larger ſtage of the world itſelf, in many other 
this, or any other limb of it. The general character countries as well as England; diverting both Princes 
that has been given of theſe Comedies, is that, the and people, wherever he went, Proteus and Came- 
« ſucceſs of molt of them far exceeded the author's ex- -lion-like, in all ſhapes and colours: whether, as Mr 
pectations; that he was particularly happy in the Jeſeph Hains, Seignor Giufippe Hains, or Monſieur 
choice of his /ſubje&s, which he took care to adorn Hains; whether, as Secretary Hains, Preceptor Hains, 
with variety of characters and incidents; his ffyle, Doctor Hains, Count Hains; or any. other dignity | 
is pure and unaffected ; his Vit, natural and flow- whereto he was advanced, or title he aſſumed (21). (47) See Arhie, 
ing; and his p/ots, generally well contrived. He Mr Farqubar's next Comedy (22) is dedicated to Oxoa. Vol. II. 
* lathed the vices 3 ha age, tho“ with a merciful Sir Roger Moftyz, of Moſtyn-Hall in Flintfhire. The col. 879 z and 
* hand'; for his Muſe was good-natured, not abounding author s friend who wrote the Prologue, fays the la- T. Thomas's 
„ over-nuck with gall, tho" he has been blamed for dies may Gfely ſmile ; for there is neither ſcandal, Buse, oe h 
it by che critics: It has been objected to him, that ſmut, lewd-tongued beau, or double .entendre in it; Jo. Haynes: con- 
be wis too hafty in his prpductions; but I believe, to which ſenſe, our author afferts in his preface that, taining his comi- 
dy ſuch only, who are chiefly admirers of ſtiff and * he has not diſpleaſed the ladies, nor offended the =! Exploits and 
©* elaborate performances ; fince, with a perſon of a * clergy ; both which were now pleaſed to ſay, that — > 
hy fright Facs thoſe things are often beſt, which a Comedy may be diverting without ſmut or pro- broad, Jr, 1701, 
iy) Memoirs of 6 K off in a heat (17),” It has Alſo ob- faneneſa. The Epilogue was fpoken by Mr Villt, But eſpecially 
Mr Corte Far- ſerved thitt his Sumony, being truly natural, makes all who ated ſo excellently the chief part, that our au- The Reaſons of 
pl, 5. nis plays. very entertaining, and that, his principal thor, in that preface, ſays of him. Mr Wilkes his dur Jo Hains bis 
| chara&ers ih Lveral of them, were generally copies of performance has ſet him ſo far above competition, 4 
41) . Jas himſelf (13); which are gay, briſk, and vigorous; * in the part of V5/dairgthat none can pretend to envy a Dialogue be- 
wb, S courtly, amorous and or intrigui Ig parts; par- the praife due to his merit: that he made the part, will tween Mr Bayes | 
az "ris fad, that, iu bis charafier of George * appear, fays he, from hence, chat whenever the 9d, Mr Has, 
(19) Lie 35d a Roebuck, à wild young rover, in his firſt. play (ig), -* fage has the misfortune to loſe him, Sir Harry Wild- in his Dialogues: 
Zell, newly come from Feland, becauſe he would not, ia air may go the 7ubi/ze.” But the Poet may be hap- v, 1704, P. 
: Cbedience to his father, marry a woman, by whom ly miſtaken in his prophecy, the ſource of theatrical 203. 
he had twins at a birth there, who therefore follows merit may change its channel, and the Part in time, | 
bim here to London, Ge, it was thought, that the au- may make the Player, if it has not as yet altogether (22) The c. 
"thor has therein, or at leaſt iy other incidents, etch d done ſo, equal to the original aQtor of it! ſeeing it has F. CP, kee. 
— 4 ſome of fone meakre, his own hor, 3 22 ape penis it has been 
Chis is partly hinted at by a, writer, of that time, Who, ce death, for near theſe twenty years paſt, 
Tpeaking of Mr Thomas Browne, ſays of hin, and ſhine em his maſterly performance in it. And it LO 
vrher contemporary Poets, that had he been as hap- were to be wiſhed, chat this generous applauſe of that ö 
* py in his temper as in his s genius, he had certainly ſprightly and . graceful actor's abilities, may not have 
been hoifte@up among th firſt rate wits of his time: has 44 affect the character of our author's own ; | 
his Jewdnefs had been no blot in his ſcutcheon there: ſince. it may ſeem, that, ſuch grateful encomiums upon 
' © *twas not Tate's ſeeming ſanctity that preferr'd him the perfections of the Comedian, have promoted ſome 
to the bayes ; nor Congreve's chaſtity, to the opi- ingratitude towards thoſe of the Comedy: for it is 
nion of the quality | Shadwell had never been Lau- believed, that fuch praiſes, by our author of his actors, 
reate in his latter days, but by being an early rake, have hinted, to ſome rwals for preheminence in the 
and fixing his reputation with Dorſet, .Sidley, and Muſes favour on the drama, who were jealous of any 
the reſt : it was not'YVaxbrugh's modeſt plays that growing monopolies in that ſphere, ſome attempts to 
raiſed his eſteem: among the ladies, nor Motteaux's make a-plaufible transfer of his praiſe, by attributing 
pretence of being a perſeeuted brother, that that which was due to the ſucceſs of Mr Fargubar 's 
him, from a ſolitary garret, to the reputation of a Comedies, more to the merits of the Players than the 
current credit upon the exchange, and a place in Poet; more to the enlivening gaiety and gallantry of 
the Poſt - oſſice: Rote had ſhewn more wit in keep- thoſe, by whom his characters were perſonated, than 
ing his eſtate, than he has ſhown in all the plays he the intermixtures of that wit and humour, which uſu- 
ever writ, eſpecially the laſt : and certainly Mr ally prepoſſeſs us in favour of ſuch characters in other | 
Fargubar knew how neceſſary lewdneſs was to eſta- plays (23) ; which illiberal artifice of Poets and other (2j) See Th- | 
bliſh his reputation, when he expoſed Roebuck in ingenious men, towards one another, is no novelty ; Tatler, edit. 8, 
(ae) Memoirs re- the firſt play he writ, for his own character (20).“ for juſt ſo, not to mention other inſtances, Mr SS- 713, p. 167. 
wing to the late And yet his writings are not ſo diſagreeable in well. before had endeavoured the like alienation, by o 1 * / 
one = this reſpe&, or corruptingly looſe as ſeveral of ſome imputing the deſerved eſteem, and laudable reception before, — p< Ons = 
Printed Se. by other Poets here mentioned; his genteel gallants and of Mr Otway's moit approved Plays, not to any e N 
B. Bragg, 4, flighty rakes have ſuch an airy volatile manner of car- thing in the 42s, but the Actor: of them (24). A (24) See The 
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ca, p. 1, 2. Tying off any liberties in their ludicrous or jocular diſ- later critick, who has alſo been a candidate for thea- Tory Peers : >» 
courſe, that they are not ſo deeply affecting, nor leave trical approbation, having in a uſeful work, which Sttre, 4, 1682, 
' ſuch pernicious impreſſions upon the imagination, as deſerves it, among others, drawn out the plot of this Fr 


play, 
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which was ſo much regretted, in a perſon who had been ſo generally delightful, both in his 


play, and called it a celebrated Comedy, full of con- 

trivance z yet thinks, the plot not regular, or conſiſt- 

ing of certain means, to compals a certain end; be- 

cauſe the cataſtrophe appears as it were involuntary, 

and owing to the chance of incidents, more than to 

(25) A Compa- meaſures concerted with deſign (25); which, whether 

nion for the defective or commendable, we have not now leiſure to 

r og examine, ſince, in ſome caſes, the greateſt art, is, 

e e artfully to conceal a defign, under the appearance of 

matick Pieces: chance. But here we are reminded of a little dialogue, 

in which the which happened upon the great ſucceſs of this play, 

Plan, Characters, hetween Jubilee Dicky, a noted part in it, and Thomas 

pat nagar Durfey the Poet, or Poetaſter, which you pleaſe ; as 
each are particu- / : On * f 

Ja-ly explained, we received it, from a late living Magazine o merry 

Sc. 8 ve, Vol. I. tales, jeſts, and other conceits of the noted wits and 

3747, p. 7% authors of his time. It ſeems Durfey wanted to bring 

a play upon the Theatre-Royal, and meeting little 

Dicky in the heighth of ſpirits, at the great reſort to 

Fargubar's Comedy, aſked him, When they ſhould have 

ſome breathing. time, to get up a play of his? What is 

it? ſaid Dicky. Why don't you know the flory of Maſ- 

fianello, the Prince of Fiſhermen } A, ay, but 1 fear 

bis Fiſh aur grow ſtale upon his hands, or make but in- 

bid entertainment at our houſe, during this Carnival 

| there... Why, will the humour in your Conſtant Couple 

laft for ever? No, no, the Trip that is making in it 

to this Jubilee, ai farely be at an end by the Revo- 

lution of the next. But it ſcarcely was; for we are 

told, in one place, that it =_ a run for = = 

. nights (26), and may learn from our author himſelf, 

— — - — it 60 — filled the ſtage, for the greater part 

| before, p. 2. that ſeaſon, that it brought the Play-houſe ſome 

| ty audiences in five months (27): and immediately 

(27) Pref. to Mr after, he was enco to bring on a continuation of 

Farqubar's Inc:n- it jn another Comedy for the next ſeaſon. In ſhort, 


ftant : or The | SY 
ay to Win the fancy of the town was ſo engroſſed even by the 
— former of theſe. Comedies, that Durfzy foon carried 


Him, 
| his play to Mr Betterton's company in Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields, and the tripping humour in both of them, en- 


dured fo long, that, little Jubilee Dichy, in all com- 
mon diſcourſe, either with, or of him, loſt his chri- 
ſtian name ever after; and hundreds call'd him Dichy, 


writings 


Thus then, the Pit and Boxes are his Schools, 

Your Air, your Humour, his Dramatic Rules, &c. 

The fourth of theſe plays (30), he dedicates to his (4% 45 
countryman and fellow collegiate, Richard Tighe, Eſq; ho. * _ 
from whom he partly copied the character of young Way e wi, 
Mirabell, ſo well ated by Mr Wilks. It drew a Hin, 1701, 
ſplendid and crowded audience for fix nights ſucceſ- 
fively, till Lent intervened, tho' the Tumblers, Rope 
Dancers, French Dancing Maſters, Dancing Dogs, 
French Strolers, and Italian Squallers, had now fo 
much engroſſed the town, that our author has, with 
no leſs good ſenſe than good humour, very genteely 
rallied our depraved taſte and extravagance at that 
time therein; as well he might, when that beardleſs 
ſongſter Sigi/mondo Fideli, had twenty pounds a night 
for finging (31): Alfo in dancing, as Mr Farquhar 
obſerves, the charms of Gallic heels were too hard for 
an Exgliſb head, and that no inſtruction in the moral 
of a play, could come in competition with that of a 
minuet. He owns that he took the hint of this Comedy 
from - Fletcher's Wild Gooſe Chaſe ; and that admired 
turn of the plot in the laſt act, which has drawn tears 
of joy from many bright eyes, was built upon a real 
adventure of the Chevalier 4 Chaſtillon, well known 
at Paris. There is an ingenious Epilogue to this play 
compoſed by Nicholas Rowe, Eſq; and in the humo- 
rous Prologue, written by Mr Motteaux, the Farce, 
above named, which was written by him in conjunc- 
tion with our author, being mentioned, ſeems to have 
been compoſed the ſame year by them, if not before, 


(31) Hiſt. of the 
Englich Stage, al 
before, b. 135. 


tho” it might not be printed till the nekt. 


And that fame year alfo, ſoon after the Comedy 
laſt mentioned, his fifth ſeems to have been brought 


as long as he lived, to one who called him Henry ſom 


© 6-S * w 


Norgis. © | 


The Sequel of upon the ſame ſentiments, - he ſoon after 
The Trig to the ry : pa 
| Pubilee, 


drawing the ſeveral new ſhapes aud habits in modern 
life, for an Engliſb ſtage, not from the patterns of old 
Greece or Rome, but rather to make the living Audi- 
ence his rule, than the dead letter of Ariſotle. He 
found, by ſucceſsful experience, the beſt comic ſport 
to conſiſt in ſpringing and fluſhing the freſh wild. game 
that. lay before, or about him, and taking his aim 
there; at the faſhionable gallantries, and modiſh ex- 
travagancies in real life ; the new-fledg'd humours and 
manners, the full-plum'd vanities and affectations of 
the times; the ridiculous follies, ſeducing fallacies, 
the novel diſguiſes and deceits of the town: this was 


the fat-fed game he was for catching as it roſe, or, 
ſhooting on the wing; as Mr Pope profeſſedly pre- 


(25) In his E/- ſcribed and enjoyned himſelf to purſue afterwards (29): 
ſay nu Man. which was only to be done by more enlarged ſchemes in 
reſpect to the drama than were antiently limited, or 
are now deſcended to us. As for any formal and re- 
gular revival of the trite and thread-bare figures or 
Characters of antiquity, he leaves them in poſſeſſion 
of the Antients, - and to the rumination of the grave 
and critical Antiquaries; as he ſays, in that Prologue 
himſelf. 


He leaves to learned pens, ſuch labour'd lays, 
You are the Rules by which he writes his Plays: 
From muſty books, let others take their view ; 
He hates dull reading, but he fudies you. 


modern writers have 


'*twas enough to be ſnarled at by the little 


After this acknowledgment, he adds, that few of our un, 1d Fen- 
| lefs beholden to foreign aſ- ns allo b f 
ſiſtance in their plays, than he in the ſcenes of this. James; and that 
But how ſlender ſoever the aſſiſtance was that he had, be long laboured 
cynical ſa- ** guage 
tiriſts, who envying the ſucceſs of his plays, had pro- meta 


[nounced the beauties in them to be borrowed, but 


b 
blemiſhes to be his own ; as was before related. Ano- 
ther of theſe fatiriſts ſays of Mr Fargubar, with. in- 
tent, perhaps, of fathering this play wholly upon the 
ſaid Mr Longueville, and one of our famous P 
from whom it is there faid to be drawn, in theſe words, 


: And lately own'd a play, that he ne'er writ (33): | (53) —_— 
| . : ee 2 0 the Peers, tol, 
So names this, called the Twin-Rivals, in the mar- 1703, p. 9. 
gin. The reaſon why we have fixt the publication 

of the Farce before mentioned in the next year after 

the laſt play, is grounded on the authority of that 

author, who quotes two impreſſions of it in that year 


(34), tho”. ſeveral others mention it, as if it was not (34), The S. 


Coach, a Farce: 


eee before our author had been three years in Lond. 44, 1704. 


grave. — Dublin, 40, 1704. 


Between the publieation of this and his next dra- Mr Harris's Ad- 


matic performance, our Poet had been in Shrewſbury, — to = * 
and other parts of Shropſhire to recruit ſoldiers for his f Ireland, a be 


regiment or company; there he gathered matter for fore. 

the plot and characters of his diverting Comedy upon 

that ſubject (35); and this as we compute, was acted (3;) The Fe- 
in 1706, tho it is not mentioned to have been printed cruiting er. 


before the next year. He dedicates it, for the hoſpi- 


table reception he had there received, to his friends 
round the Wrekin, a noted hill in that county, which 
this play has made more ſo, by promoting a health 
in drinking to our friends ſo fituated ; a health that 
has the advantage over other celebrated toaſts, of 
being a laſting beauty ; old without age, and com- 

mon 
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writings and converſation, we can give but a melancholy, if not tragical account. For 


ſome debts, it ſeems, pre 


fling him to make His application to a certain noble courtier, who 


had beſtowed upon him moſt bountiful profeſſions of ſolid friendſhip, he was, by that 
plauſible patron, perſuaded to turn his commiſſion into the money he wanted, and this man 


9 Farquhar's 
0 of the Re- 
crulting Officer . 


of honour, by his intereſt, would 


get him another; but, when the profitable friend in his 


rſe was gone, he could not find the honourable one, truly at court, not in the courtier 
himſelf! which diſappointment, in this dependance on his courtly friend, with the other he 
had undergone in the fortune of that lady, whom he had eſpouſed for her love of him, now 
uniting to prey more eagerly on his mind, and tormenting it with the corroding reflections 
of ſome domeſtick difficulties, in the neceſſary accommodation of his family, made way to 
his heart, and, by a ſure, tho? no ſudden declenſion of nature, carried him off this worldly 
theatre, while his laſt play was acting, in the heighth of it's ſucceſs, at chat in Drury-Lane: 
and tho? the audience all beſtowed their plaudites upon the performance, ſome could not 


conceal their tears for the approaching loſs of its author z which happened, in the latter 


mon without ſcandal :* and in this dedication, ex- 
cuſes Mr Rich for acting his play upon Darfey's third 
night, for his Wonders of the Sun, or Kingdom of Birds, 
tho? it is not ſaid in our erroneous regiſters of plays, to 
have been acted till three or four years after this time; 
and then, that it was at the Theatre in the Hay-Mar- 
ket. Our author alſo tel!s us, * that the Duke of Ormond 
© encouraged him, and the Earl of Orrery approved 
the play: my Recruits were reviewed by my General 
and my Colonel, and could not fail to paſs muſter ; 
and ſtill to add to my ſucceſs, they were rai/ed 
among my friends round the Wrekin (*).' Mr Wilks 
played Captain Plume, and Mr Cibber, Captain Bra- 
zen, the two Recruiting Officers; Richard Eſtcourt, a 
celebrated Comedian and Mimic, played Serjeant 
Kite; and Sylvia the Juſtice's daughter was performed 
by Mrs Oldfield, whoſe name appears not in the Pra- 
matis Perſonæ before any other Comedy of our author's 
earlier than this. Here again, as in the Trip to the 


Jubilee, we have been led to believe, that what ſup- 


ports the ſucceſs of the play in one of thoſe parts is, 


the proper ſenſe and obſervation of the player; that 


the humour is not conceived to be hit in Serjeant Kite, 


(36) Tatlers, 
Vol. J. No. 20. 


{37} See A Com- 
pamion to the 
Theatre, Se. 
Vol. II. p. 206, 


(F) Feb. g, 
1749-50, 


38) The Bcaux 


Hatagen. 


(F) In 1710. See 

Giles Jacob ; and 

The Lye of Mr 
ks; 80, 


1733 p. 1g. 


„ ee 


but is admirably ſupplyed by the action of Mr Eſt- 
court (36). But a later writer who ſeems to have 
more particularly examined this play, and given us 
diſtinctly the plan, characters, and incidents of it, has 
been more regardful of its merits; and from its con- 
nected parts, concludes with this general character of 
the whole, where tis ſaid, — there are beſides the 
two grand deſigns, ſome leſſer ones, tending to gain 
' recruits; yet, at the ſame time, are alſo conducive 
ſome way or other to the better carrying on the 
main buſineſs ; ſuch as Serjeant K:te's pretending to 
tell fortunes ; — Silvia, in the habit of a man, mak- 
ing love to Roſe, a pretty country girl; — Captain 
Plume, cajoling Bullack, Coftar Pearmain, and Tho- 
mas Appletree, with ſeveral other little incidents, 
which are extreamly diverting in the repreſentation, 
and altogether ſerve to render this Comedy as enter- 
taining, as any one I know of, that the ſtage for 
many years has had to boaſt of; and I believe will 
always continue to be ſo; at leaſt while there are 
any military gentlemen in the kingdom ; ladies who 
delight in a red coat and feather ; or, in fine, while 
there remain any lovers of true nature in a Dramatic 
performance (37). This Comedy has lately been tran- 


flared into French, under the title of L'Officier en Re- 


cruz, and it was ated the night before we are now 
writing of it (+) to a full audience, at the little Theatre 
in the Hay-maket, by the Engliſh company of Autigal- 
lic Players, with great applauſe: from whence it may 
be concluded, this Comedy, as would probably be 
found in others of this author, were they put to the 
{ame trial, has in it, ſuch intrinſic merits, that its ſuc- 
ceſs neither depends on any particular actors, nor will 
relinquiſh it, even in a foreign language. 

The ſeventh and laſt of our Author's Comedies (38), 
was certainly written in or towards the end of the ſame 
year with that laſt mentioned ; however an edition of it, 
which might be printed four years later (), may have 
miſled ſome. writers of him to think it was then firſt 
acied ; and the author's advertiſement at the beginning, 
expreſſing his illneſs, as the Epilogue at the end, his 
being ready to expire, while the play was in action, 


might ſtrengthen their opinion to an aſſertion that 
the Comedy was not played, and the Poet did not die, 


V OL. III. No. 159. 


end 


before the year in which that edition was dated. But 
by looking only into the ſecond page of tlie Comedy, 
we may ſee reaſon to judge, from what Boniface the 
Innkeeper ſays to Aimwell, of his ale, when he bid 
the tapſter broach him ſome of his Anno Domini, 
marked 1706, aftet having pretended to be ſtored with 
ſome that was ſmooth as oyl, &c. and juſt fourteen 
years old, on the fifth of next March, tis very appa- 
tent that the play was finiſhed before this . day of that 
Month in the ſaid year: and this is explained by theſame 
humour which Boniface uſes three leaves further, where 
his ſaid gueſt talks with him about eatables. He had 
all dainties in the houſe, that might be got ready for 
ſupper; but the gueſt could have nothing that he names, 
therefore bid the landlord bring what he would, that is, 
what he had. So we may conclude from this, as from 
other authorities hereafter mentioned, that the play 


tho' rehearſed ſome months before, was acted inApril fol- 


lowing andtill the author made his exit, before the actors 

in it. Archer, a good ſociable character, and Mrs Sullen, 

who was ſociable to him, were very engagingly played 

by Mr Wilks and Mrs Oldfield (5). It has been looked (f) The Plot, 
upon as an extraordinary teſtimony of the author's Characters, and 


vigorous genius, that, tho' he was ſo crampt in time, Incidents, of The 


as to have begun and ended this play in fix weeks, 2 


and ſo depreſſed in ſpirits, by a ſettled ſickneſs upon The C:mpanion to 

him all the time, he has yet gained the reputation of 5b Theatre, Vol. 

baving ſung herein like the ſwan, ſweeteſt when dying; I P. 2432. 

the ſaid Comedy having been, as we may read, uni- 

verſally allowed to be his maſter- piece (39). (35) Life of Me 
Many other particulars of theſe ſeven Comedies, &c. no Wilks, 3, 

leſs, or perhaps more material, muſt now be ſubmitted 1733, P. 19. 

to the prohibition of Time : therefore we ſhall anly 

here obſerve, that the firſt edition we have read of 

them printed with his Poems and Letters together, was 

in 1711 (40), and the firſt that we have ſeen of them (40) Mr Harris's 

was printed for Bernard Lintot, &c. in octavo 1714, e 1 

which is adorned with a Sculpture before it, of Mr — of Te- 

Farquhar, introduced, or led up by Ben. Jonſon to and, as beſore. 

Apollo. They have ſo well maintained their credit | 

ever ſince, as to arrive at eight (41) or nine editions (41) The Works 

at leaſt. But we cannot part with them, without ob- of the late inte- 

ſerving one general defect in theſe, as well as almoſt ag 2 

all other modern editions of books; that all the dates, 2 lt his 8 

which would, were they faithfully preſerved, inform Poems, Letters, 

us when the ſeveral pieces in them were firſt ſeparately Eſſays, and Co- 

printed, are deſignedly ſuppreſſed, to give place in medies, publiſhed 

the title page, for that ſingle date of the year, in which tang "gr 

they were all printed laſt together. This crippling ton 2 for 

uſage has been complained of, as a mercenary deceit J. and P. Knap- 

in the proprietors of ſuch copies; tending to the ob- ton, II. Lintot, 

ſcurity of their authors, the confuſion of thoſe editors e. in 2 Vol, 

and other writers, who are covetous of doing hifto- 7 274% 

rical honour and juſtice to their memory, by a regular 

revival, or diſtinction of their performances; and con- 

ſequently, to the diſſatisfaction of all curious reader: 

and this only, it ſeems, to make ſuch books more 

vendible and taking, with ignorant and ſuperficial 

novices, by the greater air that is thus 20 them of 

novelty ; leaſt ſuch ſhallow purchaſers ſhould diſreliſh 

them, for that which ſhould recommend them, by 

their having received the approbation or encourage- 

ment of more judges, than by ſuch ſuppreſſion of all 

chronological directions, as ſo many futrows in the 

face even of unwrinkled maturity, their eunning owners 


would have it thought they had ſtood the 7% of. 
21 {&] 4 


1898 


(42) Pref. to his 
Poems and Let - 
ters. 
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end of April in the year 170), before he w s thirty years of age; as, may, by the aye 


thorities annexed, more convincingly appear [X J. Thus havi 


Dramatiſt o'cr. the contracted ſtage of his 


Thus having attended our entettaini 
ort life, yet throꝰ the various characters, in 


ſome degree, which he acted on it, of the Player, the Lover, and the Huſband; the Sol- 
dier, the Critick, and the Poet, to his final cataſtrophe it is here time to claſe the ſcenes, 


and drop the curtain. 


1 ] As may, by the authorities annexed, more con- 
wvincingly appear.) The particulars, relating to thoſe 
unhappy diſappointments which are ſaid to have haſt- 
ned the end of this ingenious Poet, and the time when 
he died, being drawn from the teſtimonies of ſuch as 
were acquainted with him, and coteſted by other au- 
thentic vouchers, are therefore the more credible, and 
leſs liable to doubt. We find, he had once the opi- 
nion, wherewith men of experience have ſometimes 
kindly appriſed many raw and credulous dependants 
upon their counterfeit patrons; and had ſome deſign, 
as we have heard, of diſplaying thoſe characters in 
their lively colours; of which, more hereafter may 
poſſibly be ſaid in another place. So long ſince, as 


in ſome of his early publications, he thus intreats his 


reader to admit him, with the uſual forms of civility 
— ff you be a Courtier, you will ſhow your breed- 
ing; receive him with a fincere ſmile; ſwear to do 
him a/l the ſervice you can; and you will certainly 
* herp your word—as you uſed to do (42). But 
now, it ſeems, he was more ſtrengthned in his faith 
of the ſincerity chat there might be, without any guile 
or colluſion, in a Courtier's generous profeſſions ; till 
his own fatal experience reſtored him to his former 
jadgment, as we ſhall preſently ſee. Upon this part 
of our ſubject, one of thoſe writers before mentioned 
who knew him, thus expreſſes himſelf. 

« His laſt Comedy, 4 STRATAGEM, he began and 


ended in ſix weeks, with a ſettled ſickneſs upon him 


* all the time; nay, he even perceived the approaches 
© of death, e' er he had finiſhed the ſecond act, and, 
© as he had often foretold, dy'd before the run of his 
play was over. His other plays were dedicated to 


_ * perſons of diſtintion, and he N dedication 


(43) Memoirs of him better, which he forgot to keep (43). 


Jof this laſt to my Lord Cadogan ; but his Lordſhip, 
© for reaſons unknown, evaded it, tho' he made him 
© a handſome preſent, with promiſes of his future fa- 
< your; which probably, would have been fulfilled if 
* our author ſurvived ; tho' he had but little rea- 
fon to rely on the promiſes of great men; a certain 
great Courtier having prevailed on him to fell his 
* commiſſion, with ſolemn aſſurances of providing for 
ere 


Mr George Far- this author tells us, that Mr Farquhar, in one of his 


quhar, as above. 


ſongs, ſeems to have pointed at that perſon, in the 
third ſtanza below recited; and this is all he quotes 
of that famous ſong ; which confiſts of thirteen ſtanzas: 
but becauſe the very firſt of them, and the two others, 
being upon the ſame topic, may partly as well con- 
cern or reſemble, and help to diſtinguiſh the ſaid great 
Courtier, as others of like features and complexion, 


they are here ſelected from the reſt, in the 


(44) Seng by A7 
cher, in the third 
act of the Beaux 


Strazagem, 


Soxc of a Txririe, 


A Trifling Song you ſhall hear, 
Begun with a Triſe, and ended: 

All Trifling People draw near 
And I fhall be n9b/y attended. 


The Court is from Trifles ſecure, 
Gold Keys are no Trifles, we ſee ; 

White Rods are no Trifles I'm ſure, 
What ever their Bearers may be. 


But if you will go to the place 
Where Trifles abundantly breed, 

The Levee will ſhow you his Grace, 
Makes Promiſes, Trifles indeed. 


A Coach, with fix Footmen behind, 
J count neither Trifle, nor Sin: 
But ye Gods! how oft do we find 
A ſcandalous Trifle within! &c (44), 


— 


Then the ſame author goes on, in relation to Mr 
Farquhar's other di intment in theſe words 
'Tis ſuppoſed that, thus failing of his expectations, 
* together with an unfortunate marriage, />ortzed his 
* days. For his wife, by whom he had two daughters 
only, thro' the reputation of a great fortune, tricked 
him into matrimony. This was chiefly the fault of 
her love; which was ſo violent for him, that the 
reſolved to leave nothing untry'd to gain him: Tho“ 
ſome huſbands would have proved meer huſbands in 


love and underſtanding, that he entirely forgave 
her ; therefore, when I ſay, an unfortunate marriage 
conduced, with other circumſtances, to the ſhort- 
ning his days, I only mean that his fortune being too 
ſlender to ſupport a family, led him into a great 
many cares and inconveniencies: for I have often 
heard him ſay that, it was more pain to him, in 
* imagining that his family might want a needful ſup- 
port, than the moſt violent death that could be in- 
« flited on him. But his wife being long ſince dead, 
his good friend Mr Wilks has been highly inſtru- 


ſuch a caſe, Mr Farquhar was ſo charmed with her 


mental in ſetting his children above want (45).” This (45) Memo of 
iece of friendſhip, is thus explained elſewhere. * Mr Mr George Far- 


each of them a benefit-play, to put them out ap- 
prentice to Manteau- malers: and his worthy friend 
and patron, to whom he dedicated his Miſcellanies, 
Edmund Chaloner, Eſq; procured them a penſion of 


a a M « X «a 


Farquhar left two orphan daughters. Mr Wilks gave dular 2 


®. J3 Vo 


twenty pounds a year, which they now enjoy (46). (46) Memoirs gf 


As to our authority for his laſt play being rehearſed the Life of Mir 


in 1706, and then, or in the beginning of 1707, acted, 
and that the author died this year, it is to be found in 
the characters both of it, and himſelf, publiſhed at thoſe 
times (+), in one whereof, the author has ſpoken 
thus of him, but the next month after that in 
which we aſſerted him to have died. All that 
love Comedy, will be ſorry to hear of the death 
* of Mr Farguhar, whoſe two lat plays, had ſome» 
thing in them that was truly humorous and di- 
© verting. Tis true, the critics will not allow any 

part of them to be regular ; but Mr Farquhar had a 
Genius for Comedy, of which one may ſay, that it 


tho” not great, were juſt : his Humour, tho“ low. 
diverting :, his Dialague, tho* looſe and incorrect, 

y and agreeable ; and his. Vit, tho” not ſuperabun- 
ant, pleaſant: in a word, his plays have, in the 
tout enſemble, as the Painters phraſe it, a certain air 
of novelty and mirth, which pleaſed the audience, 
every time they were repreſented ; and ſuch as love 
to laugh at the Theatre, will probably mi/5 him 
more than they zow imagine (47). 1 
Laſtly, that we might omit no ſatisfaction to our 
reader that could be further procured, in confirmation 
of this authority, the books belonging to the Church 
of that Pariſh, wherein he was buried, having been, 
at our requeſt, ſearched for the date of his interrment, 
our reverend and worthy friend has returned this an- 
ſwer to the queſtion. | 
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SIR, 


£ N St Martin's Regiſter, on May the zd 1707, 
« | one Mr George Falkwere was buried, whom 1 


look upon to be the Poet; though ſomewhat diffe- 
« rently ſpelt from his name. The nearnefs of the 


© ſound, and the difficulty of ſpelling names aright, 


by perſons who only. take them from common pro- 
* nunciation, and the ignorance of Pariſh Clerks in 
general, will eaſily account for the difference here, 
* We ut. G 


FASTOLFE 


was rather above rules than below them. His Con- 
du}, tho not artful, was ſurprizing : his Characters, 


Wilks, $09, 
1733, P 33s 


(F) See the pro · 
loꝑue at the opens 
ing of the They 
tre in the Llay- 
Market, Oct. 1;, 
1706, 1 ſheet, 


(47) The Mat 


Mercury : or 
Mint bly Mijcil? 
lany, 4to, for 
May, 1707, p. 
123. 
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FASTOLEE (Jens), Knight, and Knigbt-Ranneret; à valiant and renowned General, 
Governor, ad Nobleman in France, during our conqueſts in that kingdom, under King 
Henry IV, V, and VI, of England; and Kni 
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ght - Companion of the Moſt Noble Order 


of the Garter ; has been fancied, from the title of his French barony, and from his name 
being ſo often corruptly mentioned in the French Hiſtories, by occaſion of his long reſi- 


dence, and many en 


in the wars there, to have been born in France, at leaſt of 


French extraction. Others, though allowing him a native of England, have no leſs er- 


he was, by a ſtrict education, grounded as we 


that 1 
_ firſt Noblemen in the kingdom 


and more 


conqueſt.) ; We are informed by an ingenioas gentle- 
man of no common curioſity, in his enquiries after our 
old ngliſh coins, that one of the Faftolfs was Maſter 
of the Mirr, under Edgar one of our nioft famous 
1) Sr Andrew Saxon Kings (1): and by another eminent reftorer of 
Fauntzin's Saxon ant] ities, that Nicholas Faftulf held lands the ninth 
Cn. Tab. 5, of Edward IL in Wychinton, Redham, &c.. in, Nor- 
* folk (2): and in that year two fines were levied; the 
©) Nemüm Vile firſt (3) between John Tafelf erent, Thomas Fa- 
arm, &c. 
foreiants of lands in Caſtre and Great Yarmouth ; and 
ines, 9 Edw. by the ſecond, ſeveral lands in Yarmouth, and F 
Il, cx Collect. in Norfolk, and Reydon in Suffolk, were ſettled on 
5 et. Le the ſaid John and Joan his wife for their lives, the 
. remainder to Nicholas, ſon of John and Ida his wife 
% Ret. Clauf, in tail, femainder in fee to the right heits of Joan. 
i Liw, III. p. 2, Nicholas was Chief Juſtice of Ireland (4), in the firſt 
N. 20, of Edward III. and was a Juftice Itinerant in Notting- 
5 ham (5). And this Nicholas (6), ſon of John, with 
Seele Chr. Ada, his wife, ſettled lands in Caſtre, and other parts 
Py of Norfolk, and Reydon in Suffolk, on themſelves in 
(6) Rot. Tin, 6 tail; then, to the heirs of Nicholas; remainder to 
Eis. III. ex Coll. Jobn, ſon of John in tail; remainder to Thomas and 
Pet, Le Neve. Richard, brothers to Jobn. In the zoth year of tha 
King, Alexander (7) held lands in Reppes; afid in 
(7) Auxil. ad pri- the 23d, Thomas ſon of Alexander held others in Yar- 
i. leads Mi- mouth, and in the 35th this Thomas died, ſeized of 
9 5 large poſſeſſions. In the 48th Jabn Faſtolf was looked 
upon as a man of ſuch abilities and fidelity, that he was 
(Je mer'sFœd. ſent into foreign parts (8) upon ſome ſecret negotia- 
Vol. VII. p. 33. tion, of high concern to the King; in which year 
Hugh Faftolf of Great Yarmouth, was Lieutenant to 

William Newil the Admiral, as he had ten years be- 
fore been to William Herle (9); which Hugh was bro- 
ther of Jobn Faſtolff. In the firſt of King Richard II 
the Earl of Warwick, Admiral, makes Sir John Faſtolff 
(re) Ry mer, Vol. of Yarmouth his Deputy, who had a protection in the 


. B+ 257. 


(9) Plac, Mich, 
WV Caw. III. 
m. 20. 3 Feb. 


[4] N very bonourable Bflin@ion from Befbre the 


Alf Parſon of Fekenham, und Nicholas Faftolf De. 


third year (10), being then upon a naval expedition 


roneouſly fixed his birth-place in Bedfordſhire : But it is well known, in the real place of 

his nativity, that he was deſcended of an antient and famous Engliſh family in the county 

of Norfolk ; which had flouriſhed there, as alſo in other parts of the kingdom, in very 

honourable diſtinction, from before the Conqueſt [A]: And from ſuch a train of illu- 

ſtrious anceſtors, many of them dignified, at leaſt with the honour of knighthocd, in- 

veſted with very eminent employments, and poſſeſſed of extenſive patrimonies, this Worthy 

is deſcended. - But one of the moſt conſpicuous or principal branches of them being ſeated 

at Caſtre in Feg near Great Yarmouth in that county, which eſtate deſcending to him, he 

afterwards adorned with a noble family ſeat (a), it is preſumed he was there born, or in (o cmd. Pritan. 

Varmouth itſelf. He was the fon of John Faſtolff, Eſq; of that town, a man of confi- S fun dun, 

derable account - in thoſe. and other parts, both for his means and merits, eſpecially for 

his publick bene fact ions, pious foundations, Ec (5). 

daughter of Nicholas Park, Eſq (c); and this their ſon was born in the latter end of (5) J. ser: 

King Edward the IIId's reign, as we have been particularly informed, by the author laſt Hic of 

cited, who is-furniſhed with the materials that may fpeedily, we hope, inform the public, 

as well in other neceſſary circumſtances, as the birth of this renowned Knight; which, % Houle; and 

according to his intelligence, could not ap 
| 


De Icenis. Caſtor 


Joannis Faſtolff, 
Militis celeberrimi. 


His mother was Dame Mary, the 


Britain, in. 


Table of Reli- 


J. Weaver's Fu- 


pen later than 1377. It is not doubted but neralMonumea:s, 
in that learning and other accompliſhments , 363. 


which afterwards, improved by his experience and fagacity, rendered him fo famous in war (0 ria. of Nor- 
and peace, as is thoſe virtnous and religious principles, which g ng Sr 
laſt. His father dying before he was of age, the ſafeguard of him and his eſtate were of 


ned his actions to the ik, by the Res. 
Blomefield, Se. 


ance, that they were both committed to the cate and direction of one of the * 348. 


One author ſays, that he was ward to John Duke of % rulerswor- 
Bedford, who was after wards the moſt wiſe and able Regent of France we ever had there; = — 
expreſsly, that he was the laſt ward which that Duke had (4); but we have been e 
otherwiſe informed, that he was trained up in the Norfolk family (F), which may not be ()so in a Lett- 
improbable, to thoſe v0 know it w not unuſual in thoſe times, even for young Nobles ud Re, : 
themſelves, at leaſt under wardſhip, to be trained under others, e o th 
State, in their houſes and families, as in academies of behaviour, and as candidates for pre- alle died Sert. 
e 0-08 MI Wc: | . 


3 . the Rev. Mt 
ſpecially Miniſters of Blomefieid to the 


© ticle, dated Sept. 
ferment 29, 1749. 


for the crown. Sir Hugh Pafoif, his'father dying the _ 
5th of Richard II (II), he obtained a confirmation (11) Eſch. 5 Nic, 
of free-warren in his demefne-lands' of Caſtre and II, N. 48. 
Thwayte (firſt granted in the 44th of Henry III. to 

Robert de Caſtre). Many other Knights and Eſquires 

of the name, might be produced, and their extenſive 

territories named, eſpecially in the two counties here 


ſpecified; among whom, as it has been ſaid, the branch 


whence our Knight deſcended, was ſeated at Caſtre, 
where Jobn (12), ſon of Nicholas appointed himſelf (72) - _ — 
to be buried, in the church of the Holy Trinity; where NgAvic © 
alſo there was a free chapel, dedicated to St 70h 


leg the Baptift; to which Jobn Fafolf the elder (13) (23) E. Regiſt. 
0 


preſented in 1377, and John, ſon of Alexander, in Epiſc. Norwic. 
1383, and our religious Knight himſelf, about four | 
years after his final return from the wars of France (14). (14) In the Re- 
His mother Dame Mary Fafto!f, who after his father's gift, of Norwich« 
death was married to Sir Thomas Mortimer, died May 

2, 1406, and was buried in the chapel or choir be- 

longing to the chantry of the Holy Croſs. Her me- 

mory was honoured with an obiit, anniverſary and 

tomb, and there was an anniverſary kept for her ſoul 

in the college of his houſe at Caſtre, the ſame day they 


ſung it at Attleburgh (15). There are ſtill in being (15) Blomefßeld's 


6 ſeveral other preſentations, and laſt wills of many Hitt. of Norfolk, 


* 


others of this family, which being ſa numerous, ſo di- Cc. 
vided into ſeveral branches _ the ſame chriſtian 
names, with ſuch frequent interchange, and traverſes; 

or conjunction of ſettlement, that it becomes very per- 'm ;& 
plexing to deduce the pedigree of our Knight in a di- | 
rect line, as may be ſeen in the elaborate attempts of | 
a late very able Herald and Antiquary (16), to whom (16) In the Re- 
we are much indebted for this part, and muſt be, for biſter of the Or- 
others of our Worthy's hiſtory, ſince the family-papers, — 8 — 
which are in being, and have been promiſed to ſee the gis, EG Garter, 
light, will not be fo timely publiſhed, as further to en- &c. Vol. I. fon 
large now our proſpect, or lefs doubtfully in many fteps 273+ 2-145,&% 
direct our progreſs. 5 
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ferment to the ſervice of their country, at home or abroad. But if he was under Thoma: 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, while he enjoyed that title among us, as we ſhall find it elſe- 
where reported, it could be but one year, he being baniſhed the kingdom by King Ri- 
chard II. in 1398 [B], though his younger ſon, who was reſtored to that title, many years 
after, might be one of Sir John Faſtolff's feoffees And it is pretty evident, that he 
was, but a few years after the baniſhment of that Duke, in fome conſiderable poft under 
Thomas of Lancaſter, afterwards Duke of Clarence, and ſecond fon of the ſucceeding 
King Henry IV. This Thomas was ſent by his father fo early, according to ſome 
(-) Sr Peter Le: writers, as the ſecond year of his reign, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (e), which was in 
Auriquitics, fl, 1401. And it is not improbable but Faſtolff was then with him, for we are informed by 
1673, P. 9 an Hiſtorian who knew him, that in the ſixth and ſeventh years of the faid King Henry, 
0 Willam of that is, in 1405 and 1406, this John Faſtolff, Eſq; was continually with him (). And 
Wyreeſtre's An- the ſame Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was again there, upon his ſaid government in 1408, 
yr Pa <8 almoſt to the beginning of the next year, when alſo it is no leſs probable that Faſtolff 
quoted by Mr was ſtill with him; becauſe that very year laſt mentioned, we find it aſſerted, that he was 


| gona Lewis in 


is Life of wil. Married in that kingdom, to a rich young widow of quality, named Milicent, Lady 
ham Caxton,$%, Caſtlecomb, daughter of Robert Lord Tibetot, and relict of Sir Stephen Scrope ; the fame 


3737, p. 83, from 


Mr T. Hearne. perhaps who is mentioned, though not with the title of knighthood, by Sir P. Leyceſter, 


as above, to have been the ſaid Lord Lieutenant's Deputy of Ireland, during moſt of the 

intervals of his return to England, in thoſe years we have ſpoken of him in the faid 
government; which Deputy-Lieutenant died in his duty, alſo the ſaid year. This mar- 

riage was ſolemnized on the feaſt of St Hilary in Ireland, the year aforeſaid ; and Fa- 

ſtolff obliged himſelf in the ſum of a thouſand pounds, to pay her an hundred pounds a 

year, in the nature of pin-money during life; and ſhe received the ſame to the 24th year 

2) The Regit. Of King Henry VI (g). The lands in Wiltſhire and Yorkſhire which came to Faftolff 
or the Mo de by this marriage with the faid Lady, deſcended to Stephen Le Scrope her ſon and heir. 
Garter, Ge. by We may reaſonably believe, that this marriage in Ireland engaged his ſettlement in that 
Jenn Ante oi country, or upon his eſtate at Norfolk in his own, till, in obedience to the commiſſion. he 


22 Se. val. received, his command of ſome forces, or ;poſt of truft, under the Engliſh regency in 
. fol. 141 ; an 


| Br Thi, France, ſoon after required his reſidence in that kingdom. For, according to the ſtricteſt 


Northawp!on- Calculation we can make, from the accounts of his early engagements in France, the many 
ure, fol. 104. years he was there, and the time of his final return, it muſt be, not long after his ſaid 
marriage, that he left either England or Ireland, for that foreign. ſervice : Being employed 


| (b) So in the abroad by King Henry IV (b), and had exerciſed Wars in France, Normandye, Angeoye, and 


Letter from the in Mayne, as alſo in Gyen ; having under the King, ny Sovereignt Lord, Officees, and Co- 
Feld, as before. vernaunces of Countrees and Places; as of Caſtells, Fortraces, Citets' and Townes, be XXX 

Yeer and more continyuid (i); which agrees very well, with what our firſt Engliſh Printer 
(„em. has publiſhed, in his conciſe, yet comprehenſive character of him, but little more than 
twenty years after his death, where he ſpeaks of his exerciſing the Warrys in the Royame of 
(4) Caxton's 2 Fraunce and other Countrees, &c. by Fourly Yeres enduryng (c). So that, we cannot ſee any 
fully quoted, room, either in the time or the temper, in the fortunes or employments of this our Worthy, 

for him to have been a companion with, or follower and corrupter of Prince Henry, in his 


juvenile and diſſolute courſes ; nor, that Shakeſpear had any view of drawing his Sir John 


Falſtaff, from any part of this Sir John Faſtolff's character; or ſo much as pointing as 


any indifferent circumſtance in it, that can reflect upon his memory, with readers conver- 

fant in the true Hiſtory of him. The one is an old, humorous, vapouring, and cowardly, 

lewd, lying, and drunken debauchee, about the Prince's Court, when the other was a young 
and grave, diſcreet and valiant, chaſte and ſober, Commander abroad; continually ad- 

vanced to honours and places: of profit, for his brave and politic atchievements, military 

and civil ; continually preferred to the truſt of one government or other ; of countries, 

cities, towns, Cc, or as a General, and Commander of armies, in martial expeditions, 

while abroad ; made Knight-Banneret in the field of battle ; Baron in France, and Knight 

of the Garter in England: and particularly, when finally ſettled at home, conftantly 
exerciſed in acts of hoſpitality, munificence, and charity; a founder of religious buildings, 
Eh | | | | and 


[BJ] That Duke being baniſhed by King Richard II. of St Albans, on the 13th of Oober 1398, for ten (19) Yprdigm 


in 1338.) This Thomas Mowbray was created Duke 

of Norfolk, on September 29, being the 21ſt of Ri- 

chard II. Anno 1397, as the Monk of St Albans re- 

(17) Tho. Wal- Cords (17); and having charged Henry of Bolingbroke, 
fingham in Tye- Duke of Hereford, with taxing the King of evil go- 
digm. Neuſiriz, yernment, and he denying the ſame, a challenge en- 


p. 552. N. 16. ſued; which was ſo near being brought to a determi- 


nation at Coventry, that they entred the liſts prepared 
at all points for the encounter ; Duke Thomas his horſe 
was barbed with crimſon velvet, embroidered richly 


with his arms, in lions of filver, and with Mulberry 


(38) Sandford's trees for his rebus; to repreſent, according to the allu- 


_— _— five or ſymbolizing faſhion of thoſe days, his ſurname 
England, 8 of Mowbray (18). But to prevent this combat, that 


1707, fol. 210. Duke of Hereſord was baniſhed, according to the Monk 


years; and this Duke of Norfolk, for life (19). But Neufrie, p. 55t- 
his adverſary being crowned a year after, by the name N. 56. 

and title of Henry IV. the Duke of Norfolk died with (20) Idem, p. 
grief at Venice, in the firſt year of the ſaid King's 552. No. 16. 
reign, Anno 1400 (20). So that, there is but a narrow (21) Sandford, p. 
ſpace of time that will admit our Faſtol ff under the 211; and 
care, or in the ſervice of this Duke of Norfolk, while P. W uasban, 
he held that title in England. As for his two ſons ; * 5 — 
the eldeſt named alſo Thomas, was never Duke of Nor- ſores 5 
folk ; for being engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the apue we*monatt 
King, he was five years after beheaded at York, with An. 3 Hen. VI. 
Archbiſhop Scroop (21): and his brother John was m. 4. arc: 13. 
not reſtored to the title till the third of Henry VI (22). (23) Letter from 
and yet might after that be, as we are informed he che mn wy 
was, one of Sir n Faſtolf's feoffres (23). 1 


before. 
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and.cttier ſtately edifices, ornamental to kis 


[LC] The improbabilities may alſo appear from the 
compariſon of their age, and a view of the Prince”; 
commendable engagements, &c.) This Prince Henry, 
born in ſouth Wales, 1388, was the eldeſt ſon of Henry 
of Bolingbroke, ſpoken of in the laſt note, afterwards 
King of England. This ſon, during his father's exile 

in 1398, was taken by Richard IId to Ireland, and 
imprifoned in the caſtle of Trim. He was afterwards 
ſome time a Student in Queen's College in Oxford, un- 
14) Tn Vitaten- der his half uncle (24), Henry Beanfert, who was that 
* Beaufort Car- year Chancellor of the ſaid Univerſity (25). Richard 
dinalis was depoſed, and the Prince's father, Henry IV. 
,, crowned in October 1399, and the Prince being ar- 
8 rived at the age of twelve years in 1400, had the ſuc- 
- por p442. ceſſion . iled on him in Parliament, was ereated Prince 
5 of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, Earl of Cheſter, and ſoon 
after Duke of Aquitaine. From Oxford, he was called 
to Court, where Thomas Percy, Earl of Worceſter, was 
his Governor, whoſe hoſtile attempts at. the battle of 
| Shrewſbury in July 1403, coſt that diſſoyal Earl his 
1:6) Ypodigm- head (26), and this Prince Henry almoſt his life; who, 
Neaftriz, p. 559+ confronting the Percies in battle, was wounded in the 
face'with an arrow'; but this badge of honour and the 
overthrow of Henry Percy, by others called young Hot- 
ſpur, were hopeful tokens of his enfuing ſucceſs againſt 
Oauen Glendour in Wales, whom he to deſtruc- 
tion, being then ſcarcely fixteen ; but if he purſued 
Owen to his death on Welch mountains, it ſeems 
to have been beyond t404, two or three years or more 
(27) Speed's Hiſt. (27): Yet before he was miſled to any libertine courſes 
of Great * (however, on the ſtage, he is improbably repreſented 
1 6 % ann, in the height of them, before he was fifteen) and after 
_ Faftolff was engaged in the ſervice; of Prince Henry's 
brother, * — of Lancaſter afterwards - wo — Cla- 
rence. Falftaff in the play, to have in 
the battle of — — but Faftolf 
in hiſtory, appears not there: being probably in Ire- 
land, with, or by the appointment of, the faid Thomas 
of Lancafter from his firſt going Lotd Lieutenant thi- 
ther; where our Knight ſhould then appear, in order 
to make out the forty heart ſervice of Sir Tobn C. 
in France and other countries, as Caxton has at e 
clared; and we , by the time that Prince Henry 
had appeaſed the tumults in Wales, and difturbances 
in other countries, ſo as to be ſettled in any tolerable 
quiet or tranquillity at home, Faffolf was married and 
ſettled in Ireland: ſoon after which, it niuſt be allowed, 
that he was ſent by King Henry into Francs, to anſwer 
the thirty years, and more, he expreſſes himſelf above 
to have reſided in that kingdom. The interval between 
Faſtol 's marriage in 1408, or departure to France, and 
the King's death in England 1472, is the only room we 
can ſee for the Prince's diſorderly excurſions; for it was 
not before he was of years beyond the command of 
tutors (28) however in the play he may appear in the midit 
278, of them, before the battle of Shrewſbury : ſo that we 
ſee as little vacancy for our Fafto!f's being a partaker 
of them, in hiſtory, or chronology, as there was pro- 
bability he ſhould then, or any other time, be ſuch, in 
his more ſolid age and diſpoſition. He was at leaſt ten 
or eleven years older than the Prince; old enough to 
diſreliſh his youthful extravagancies ; yet no ſuch diſ- 
parity in their age, as that he could be properly repre- 
ſented, by the old, gray-headed, unwieldy buftoon 
and debauchee, who appears ſuch a ſubje& of derifion 
on the ſtage. If Faflo/ff had ever been a corrupter of 
the Prince, King Henry would never have preferred 
him to any potts of honour, or truſt ; nor would the 
Prince himſelf, when he came, reclaimed, to the Crown, 
have advanced him till higher; but had diſcarded him 
with a ſum of money, or ſtipend, as he did the Liber- 
tines and Paraſites who had ſoothed him in his vices. 
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generous patron of worthy and learned men, and a publick benefactor to the pious and the 
poor; not only on this ſide, but even beyond his grave. 


the circùmſtances in this Hiſtorieal character, with thoſe, in that Poetical one, we can find 
nothing diſcreditable in the latter, that has any relation to the former, or that would miſ- 
jead an ignorant reader to miſtake, or confound | 
ſome vicinity in their names, and a ſhort degree in the time wherein the one did really, and 
the other is feigned to live. And in regard to the Prince of Wales, or our Knight's being 
engaged in any wild or riotous practices of his | 

from the compariſon of their age, and a yiew of th 


_ * 
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country, as their remains Aill teſtify ; allo 2 


In ſhort, the more we collate 


them, but a little quibble, which makes 


outh, the improbabilities may alſo appear 
is Prince's commiendable engagements [C]. 
nod en ey <2 


His frolicks of robbing, in company with them, his 

own ſtewards, of his own money, and making them : 
amends at the foot of their accounts (29) ; his attempt (29) 7iri Livis 
to reſcue one of his accomplices, whether Bardolf, or Fore Fulicnfs, 
any other, in the Court of King's Bench, from the 7's #1 
courſe of the law, and raſhly firiking the Chief Juſtice, ig % 
Sir William Gaſtoyne, on the bench, for which he ſuf- obs Speed, p. 
fered impriſonment (30), were actions countenanced 781. 

by men of other principles, diſpoſition, and conduct, a 
than Fafto/f. But there are ſo many other diſagree- (jc) Sir Thomar 
ments, which remove all fimilitude between them, that g de na 
the honours of the real Knight cannot be affected by xovn, 80, 
the humours of the fictious one. That commitment 1553. 


by the ſaid Judge, of e, to the Fleet priſon in Si* Francis Bion- 
the play (31), was, when Faffolf in hiſtory, . had ma- 2 Civil, Wars 
ell been a good — Frans, In the — ws 


Falftaff is a man of mean, neceſſitous, ſhifting circum- Edward Leigh's 
ſtances throughout; FaftolF, in record, was richly poſ- Choice Obſervac. 
ſeſſed of lands and in ſeveral places, from his F. 55 Kings of 
youth. Fa/ftaff in the Poet's account, was near three- „ — — 
ſcore before the battle of Shrewſbury (32). Fafolff The Bririþ Li- 
in hiſtory, not above twenty fix; the theatrical: Fa/faff brarian, $vo, 
ends his life, ſoon after his princely companiowiſcends 738, P. 26. 
the throne, and before he goes into France (34), but : 
the hiſtorical Faffolf, in the accounts of the Heralds (3*) Sakeſpear's 
and Biographers, ſurvived that King Henry V. no leſs King Henry IV, 
than thirty ſeven years. As to its being ſaid of the AR & Scen. alt. 
one, that he was a Page to the Duke of Norfolk (34), | 
as we have before read, that the other was alſo trained (32) Firft Part 
up in the Norfolk family, there is nothing but what of King Hen. IV. 
was reputable in that, ſince, in thoſe times, it was the cg acaren 
cuſtom for Lords and Dukes themſelves to be ſo trained: (33) Henry v 
nor does this ſeem a foundation ſo premeditated, ſo '4& 2, Scene 3. 
perſonally pointed at our Knight, ſo deeply or widely 

laid, as to intend the fixing a credit in ſo many falſe (1 Second Part 
circumſtances, upon one that may be true; fince it of Hen. IV. 
was probably, and might be as truly, ſaid of O/dcaftle Act 3. Scen. 3. 
as Faflolff : for the Poet firſt drew the character of his 

Sir John Falſlaff, in Sir Fobn Oldcaftle's name; but ” 
being thereby thought to have diſpleaſed ſome deſeen- 

dants, or at leaft, made too free with ſuch an early 

and eminent inſtrument, or advancer of, and ſufferer 


for our Reformation, the Poet was obliged to change 
the name, from one that might have well enough im- 


plyed the old batitred bravo we ſee repreſented, to 

one that might as well expreſs other parts of the ſame 

character, by a faff that was falle in its ſoundneſs, or 

ſtrength for ſupport, and as little to be relied, or de- 

perided on; as a broken reed. Then, our Fafo/f ap- 

pearing conſpicuous, tho' diſperſedly, in the old hi{- 

tories of that Prince's time, yet thro' the want of diſ- 

tin revival, being become much unknown to common 

fame in the Poet's days, might readily hint ſuch an eaſy 

variation, or tranſpoſition of the letters in his name, 

as would anſwer that purpoſe; but nothing in all his 

ſtory, that we have met with, could hint the character. 

That ſuch change of thoſe famous names in hiſtory, or 

ſabſtitution of one for the other, was made by the 

Poet, we may be ſatisfied from his own words; where 

he ſays, If you be not too much cloyed with fat 

meat, our humble author will continue the ſtory with 

* Sir Jobs in it, and make you merry with fair Ca- 

* tharine of France; where for any thing I know, 

* Falftaff ſhall die of a fweat, unleſs already he be 

killed with your hard opinions; for O/dcafi/e died 

* a martyr, and this is not the man (35).“ And yet (45) Shakeſp-ar's 
the freedom — by ſome grave writers to have Epilogue to the 
been taken with both, has given them offence, not- Second Pare ut 


withſtanding that Sir John's name in the play, is not a IV. 

according to the ſtriftneſs of the letter, to 

tiftory. * The Comedian, ſays one author, is not ex- 

; —_— ſome alteration of his name, ſeeing the 
21 


vicinity 


on Shakeſpear, 


* 
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vicinity of ſounds intrench on the memory of that 

| . — Tai ad few do heed the inconſiderable 
(35) Dr Fuller's © difference in ſpelling their names (36).“ Then in 
Worthies of Eng- regrd'to the ſubſtitution of one perſon'for the other, 
* fays in one place, Stage Poets have thetnſelves 
© been very bold with, and others very merry at, the 

memory af Sir John Oldcaſtle ; whom they have 

© fancied a boon companion, a jovial royſter, and yet 

* a-coward to boot; contrary to the credit of all chro- 

* nicles, owning him a martial man of merit. The beſt 

* is, Sir John Falſtaf hath relieved the memory of 

Sir John Oldcafile, and of late is ſubſtituted buf- 

ſoon in his: place; but it matters as little what petu- 

© lant Poets, as what malicious Papiſts _ written 

4% Foller's Ch. © againſt him (37). In another place, the ſame au- 
1 Cent. XV. —— has theſe words of Sir Jem Faſtol f, To 
An. 1414. ayouch him by many arguments valiant, is to main- 
See alſo 6%. © tain that the ſun is bright; tho' der, the ſage bath 
Fe © been over-bold with his memory, making him a 

* thraſonical. puff and emblem of mock-valour. True 

it is, Sir ubm Oldcaftle was the make-ſport in all 

plays far a coward. It is eaſily known out of what 

1 « purſe this black penny came ; the Papiſts railing on 
(38) See Tho, of lim. form heretic (38), and therefore he muſt alſo 
Walfingham. * be a'coward:;-tho' indeed a man of arms every inch 
Alſo Father Par- © of him, and as valiant as any in his age. Now as I 
fons, in vie TR am glad that bir Jabs Oldcaftle is put out, ſo I am 
England, Vol. II. ſorry, that Sir Fohn Faftolff is put in, to relieve his 
30, 1604. ©  menidry; in this baſe ſervice to be the anvil for every 
And his Review dull wit, to ſtrike upon (39).” But as other Drama- 
of wie kane tilts before Sheke/pear had: made free with Odcafie, 
— | To they ought to bear the firſt blame, and a larger ſhare of 
it, as, by had taken greater liberties, tho' with Jeſs 

wit. Mer there was a play of Henry the V. before 


(39) Fuller's Wor- Shakeſpear's, in which not only Olaca ſtie is in the gang 


thies, as before. 


in which the Prince ſtrikes the Judge a box on ths ear, 
| Kabel. — whereas in Shake/pear, this action is more madeſtly 


ſunk into a narrative. Then afterwards, as the ſame 
Vol. III. vo, 0 


| go F 4, for Olacaſt le, this ſhows there was no particular ſatire in- 


tended by him upon one or the other. A late Poet Lau- 
reat, who firſt publiſhed Shake/pear in a ſmall. edition, 
is alſo for thinking him ſomewhat to blame, in this his 
ſecond choice of, perſonating our Knight, Sir John. Fa- 
 folff, being a name of diſtinguiſhed merit in the wars 

(4r) Shakeſpear's of France, &c (41). tho” he afterwards. found ſome 
Works, by N. colourable pretext far; excuſing him, from the miſcon- 
Rowe, Eſc; 82, ſtruction of a- much-commended retreat he made to the 
„eg in bis Lite preſervation of his army, as will be hereafter related: 
- * aut And a later author yet, has by ſome ſtrong reſlections 
et upon Shake/prar's picture of Falftaff, taken the notion 
alſo, that our Knight was directly deſigned. to be ex- 

poſed therein, where he inftances that, As of old the 

reputation of Socrates was in his life-time ſullied by 

* Ariflophancs, in perſonating him on the ſtage; ſo the 

| . © memory of our heroe, had in this laſt age, met with 

(42) Mr Anſtis, © the ſame hard fate by interludes in plays [42};* then 
in his Memoirs of how oppoſite to good manners and good nature, 
Sir John Greef it is, to deride only the — Io how difingenyous, 
unjuſt, and againſt the principles of humanity, 30 impair 

i the fame of the dead; ſince the beſt and greateſt men 
Es | have placed their reputation, in the next degree to 
| their /au/s, as giving ſome ſhew of exiſtence and a fort 
of immortality, whereby they ſurvive their bodies; a 
principle fo far implanted by nature, that even the hea- 
thens have chearfully yielded up their lives, in con- 
templation of the glory of it (43) Vet a little fur- 


{937 bene ther, owns that Shakeſpear cannot be charged with any 
premeditated ſpleen againſt the memory of our Knight, 


when he compoſed his- Comedies, as he ſabſtituted' Sir 
Jebn Faftolff for Sir John Dladcaſile, which might be 
done at random, ſince his firſt deſign was evidently no 
more than to entertain the theatre with a fas, amorous, 
vain, c drunken old fellow, the corrupter of 
Henry V. while Prince, as the ſubje& of mirth and ri- 
dicule : and it muſt be conſeſſed, that he has performed 
* his defign with incomparable wit, and inimitable hu- 
* mour, which have made ſuch laſting impreſſions on 
© the generality of f. that they have been in- 
duced or bewitched into a belief, that this drojlery was 
©. piece of true hiſtory (44). We might produce ſome 
grave poetry alſo, written by authors on this ſobject, 


*,; * 


4% Ibid, p. 133. 
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till chat ſpace of time in which he indulged his interval of irregularities; when the diſtunc 
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of rohbers with the Prince (40), but there is a ſcene hiſtory, and 


character ſerves, if you will, for Fafo/f, as well as it did b 


* "GE 92s 
** 
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egg! „; do 
Ur n 241d {4 2814, go lad 204 1008. 
who were in che ſame way of thinking. -- But as we 
have elſewhere quoted ſome bf it, Fay CIP | 
m in MS. we ſhall here only add part of two other 
from the fame, where, tio ſcandal is believed, 
in this ſtage-mirth, to purſue the ſteps of honour, yet 
if teuth may ſettle our opinion, we may be ſatisfied... 


| Howe'er the Heaps 33 
May crowd, in hungry expectation all, . 
To the ſweet Nugilogues of Jact and Hal (45). | (45) reg. . 
N | $ ; 


. 3 * ſeveral 
And a little further, after having faid, what. may it of k. 
ſuffice to do right to our Worthy, let the guilt fall IV, 1 Hoy 
where it may ; face the election made by Henry, of ry v, Ia . 
his officers and miniſters was unqueſtionable; and jud 


2 1649, in Hen. y. 
ment ſecured the honours he conferred, as well as the $20: 138, 


glory he acquired, OO wy 5 
5 FJ B15 - 

Then, from his bounty, blot out what may riſe, : ſt 
Of comic mirth, to Fafolf*s prejudice (46); © (46) 14, Str, y 
5 9 9 5 1 01 

But perhaps, it has not been cautiouſly enough conſi- x 
dered, whether there may not be ſome inad vertency 0 
in theſe applications? whether diſeredit may ut be wi 


appropriated, thereby, where it was never defigned> 
Could it be ſappoſed, that Sbaleſpear's natural capdour 
and impartiality in other characters, had been warped 
in this; by any intereſt in, or reſpe&. towards, The 
Shrewfbery family, on account of ſome anti mu · 
lation or difference hetween John Lord Talbot, the. moſt 
renowned anceſtor of that family, and Sir Jaba Ia # 
in France ; a man of that Pbet's incomparable abilities 
could have made a ſubſtantial ſatirs of it; could have 
burleſqued Rafal F, as well as any body elſe, out of 
; transformed ſame. incidents really grace- 


ful, into a character no leſs groteſque. Dut who does 
the horfing of 2 dead corps on. Fa/faf''s. back. reflect 
upon (47) F whole, konoar faifers, in his bei 


forced (47) Fig pin d 


Faftolff or 
had. ever been malle * 
doomed, to ſacrifice, to dusable diſgrace or expoſure, in (51) Didem. 
the character of Fa/flaff,..it'would have been founded 
upon ſome important, fore ſigvificant tranſitions, 
ſome inſtances of flagitious and irreputable miſconduct, 
not ſuch odd, drole, inconſiderable cirenmſtantes 23 
thele, the harmleſs iſſue of pleaſant wit and bumour, 
or delightful union of nature and fancy; all ſo viſibly 
deviſed of dhe comic ſttain, ſo deſigned only for inno- 
cent merriment and diverſion, without any perſonal re- 
flexion on this. great man, or any other, that we be- 
lieve there ria no real character to be read of in all 57% 
tory, that can be juſtly diſparaged by any application, 
diſcernably intended, of this imaginary one in poetry. 
Bat if, after: this, ſucceeding readers or ſpectators whe- 
ther Antiquaries, Heralds, Hiſtorians, or Poets, will 
indulge the like auſterity with ſome of their predeceſ- 
ſors, will flill captioufly conceive that character to 
have been directly levelled. at this Knight, and ſtill 
with more rigour than candour, equity, or reaſon poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves, that any flexling coin, or plate of the 
true ſtandard, was ever meant to be any ways forged 
or imitated, by a piece of mettle of the moſt diſſimilar 
mixtures or allay ; which, neither in weight or colour, 
form, ſtamp, or. inſcription, bears any reſemblance ; 
which pretends not to uſurp ſo much as the very name, 
but only borders upon it: if any ] ſay, will cheriſh: their 
credulity ſo far as this, and the Fa/faff of the Co- 
medians muſt be ſtill taken for the Faſolꝗ of Chrano- 
logiſts, inſtead of exclaiming ſeriouſly, or with ſober 
ſadneſs in hiſiory, againſt the peetica/ injury, let a re- 
paration be made by poetica juſtice; and for the falſe 
character impoſed under the name Fa/aff; let the 
real one appear. in the valiant and vigilant, truſty and 
incorruptible, politic and prudent, temperate and con- 
* #1 Þ <p tinent 
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of our Knight, will Clear him from being 2 promoter of, or purtaker in ehem. For it is 
apparent, that he had deen ſome time” entruſted: with r command in France, before the 

death of. King Henry N; becauſe in 1413, the very firſt year of his fob; who was nom 

grown” the ' reformed,” and ſoon after proved the renowned, Henry V; it appears that 
Paſtolff had the caftie/and-dominion of Veires in Gaſcoigne, eommitted to his cuſtody and 

0 hes Colle defence (I): whehdo it it very reaſonably inferred, that he then reſſded in the ſaid duehy, 
Wrru. ' which at that time was poſſeſſed by the Engliſn. In June 1415, Faſtolff, then only an 

OY Eſquire, ' was returned by indenture; with ten men of arms, and thirty archers, to ferve . 
0% ee. Val the King at his arrival in France (n). Seon after King Henry was arrived in Normandy, 
* Þ in Auguſt: following, with above 30600 men (#), the Engliſh army having coriquered 
0% Mengede, Harſteur, the moſt conſiderable port in that duchy, Faftolff was conſtituted Lieutenant 
_ thereof, by the Earl of Derby, as one Hiſtorian informs us (o); but as we find it in 

„„ e Others, the King, upon this conqueſt,” conſtituted his ſaid uncle Thomas Beaufort, Earl 
e, ce of Dorſet, Governor of 'Harfleur, in eonjunRtion with Sir John Faſtofff, and having re- 
fis 4 paired the fortifications, placed therein a garriſon of two thouſand ſelect men, as Titus 


Franciæ, 


Fac fut, Livius numbers them; or of fifteen hundred men at arms, and thirty-five Knights, ac- 


10 1 cording to Hall's account; to which number one of the French Hiſtorians alſo adds, a (4) _ Nw. - 


dal, 9 1459 thouſand archers (p). Towards the latter end of October in the year laſt mentioned, he J. Aud, Amn 
Pet, Ballet, 


fer s, in WAS dangerouſly engaged in the ever-memorable battle of Agincourt,” where the Engliſh, ” "_ 
= Heraldo- under their Heroick- Monarch, obtained one of the moſt glorious victories upon record () 
rum throughout their Annals. And here it is ſaid that Faſtolff, among others, ſignalized himſelf Monfrcer, r. 
[+)%T.Good- moſt gallantly by taking the Duke Alengon priſoner (). Though other Hiſtorians ſa 


Goodwin, as be- 
, fore, Ce. 
«'+Hit: e v, upon that Duke's deſperate encounter with King Henry himfelf, in which: he cut off the 8 
Nu of England, crowned creft of his helmet, he was flain upon the fpot (F). However, Faſtolff at this, 12 x ow 
6 f. Lola, or ſome other battle, did take a French General of the firſt quiality priſoner [DI. For his Ee 
2 Virgl, Eav. eminent ſervices in thoſe victories, he teteived, before the 29th of January following, the S 
jul, aan honour of knighthood; and had the mannor and demefnes of Fyitenſe, near Harfleur, a- 4. 
then beſtowed upon him during life (H). In the year 1418, he was ordered to ſeize upon 0) & te 
the caſtle and dominiow of Bec Creſpin, and other mannors, which were held by James called by the | 
D Auricher, and ſeveral other Knights; and had the faid'caftle, with rhofe lands, granted 37%, fen ibe 
him in ſpecial-rail:{z)y *o-the-yearly 'yalue of 2000 fcutes (u). In 1420 he was at the ſiege Latin word fe- 
of Monſterau, as Peter Baffer has remembered; and in the next year at that of Meaplx-en- A 
Brie, | About five' months after ehe deceaſe of King Henry V, the town of Meulent de Judge For- 
having been ſurpriaed in January +422, Jobs Duke of Bedford Regent of France, and 923 
Sir Fobn Faſtolff then Grand Maſter of his Houſbold, and Seneſchal of Normandy, laid ſiege v. og 
to the ſame, and re-took it. In 1423, after the caftle of Cravent was relieved, our = 5 


Knight was conſtitured "Lieutenant for the, King and Regent in Normandy, in the juriſt ue ant 
dictions of Roan, Eureux, Alenpon, and the countries beyond the riyer Seins: alſo Go- p. 21. 
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ad experienced ture, hid get, or cat alf the” eſt of his Majeſty's 
ſoldier, the wiſe and able ſtateſman, the ſteady pa- helmet, and battered it with the ftroke into his brow, 
triot, the 2 patron, and the pious benefactur. he was, notwichſtanding the diſcovery he made of him- 
It would be a labour that might furely well reward felf, hy crying out who he was, and the King's deſire 
itſelf, were it judicioufly executed, to produce a rich to fave him, cut to pieces on the place, by the fur- 
and ſolid figure, of ſuch an original, as might put all rounding guards. There was another Duke of Alen- 
copies out of countenance ;_ of ſuch native brightneſs, ox, in ceeding battles bat we find nat, either in 
as would eclipſe all feigned luſtre, or detrimental" effi- the Freneh or Engliſh hiſtories,' that he was taken pri- 
cacy in any efhgial counterfeit ; and ſublimely to eſſay, foner by Fapolf t we are elſewhere informed, 
whether the fictitious Fal/faff of Shakeſpear, ſo admi- it was the Duke of Bar who was taken by him; and 
rably figured out by art, like Spenſer's falſe Florimel, yet that could not be in this battle; for, we find that 
ſo artfully imaged out of fnow, would ſhrink and dif- among the French Princes and Lords who fell in ſuch 
(*) Spenſer's ſolve away at the preſence of the true one(®). But whe- numbers there, Edward Duke of Bar and Jobs his 
＋ . ther it be ever effected or not, we may ſafely let the brother, were both flain in the field 54): yet there ( 54) Goodwin's 
e. name of Falfaff preſerve its corruption, without im- was another Duke of Jar, who, after the fiege of Or- Hiſt. of Hen. V, 
| pairing Faftolfs merit, as the name of Epicurus, tho* /-ance, appears to have brought ſuccours to Charles VII. 2 * a 
diſtorted to fignify voluptuous gormandry, and carnal the young King of France (55); and this might be . 
delight, yet injured not the man among the wifeſt Phi- the priſoner meant by one of our Poets, in a grave hiſ- 254 Hiſtory of 
loſophers: We may let Sign-Painters draw the picture of torical work, tho“ written in antientEngliſh verſe, where France, Vol. II. 
Sir John Falftaff before the doors of drinking-houſes, he is characterizing our old hardy warriors in the con- 39,1726, p. 431. 
and if Faſtol Fs reputation ſuffers, it muſt be in nobler queſt of France, Ic. and having briefly deſcribed the 
company; and let ſuch hiforians as will write the lives bravery of that ſtout Sir Pbiliß Hall (56), who re- (56) We read of 
of highwaymen, make Falfaf the Captain- General of gained us Crotoy, and obtained ſuch an admirable vic- Sir Philip Helle 
(?) Capt. John- them (), which cannot in juſtice be done without dif- tory over the proud Clermont, he makes this compa- ** che Soccour - 
6's Hitory of placing his gallant Prince, even any hiſtorical highway- riſon : | OR RY — Fatt 
bm, man cannot rob Fafto/f of the honours, due to his long, | | 5 
fol, 1732, p. 1. a . | | , 
RW: thu Se Ig ern N J ͤ ͤ Tn 22 — 
D] Did take a French General of the firfl quality 5 | it. p. 399- 
— It does not appear to 44 been © Dake Strong Faffolf, with this man compare as $0995 K 
of Alengon,” who was talcen priſoner by Fafto!ff, now By Sal. fury who, oft being ſerioufly employ'd, (57) 2 
at the battle of Agincourt ; becauſe, while ing Henry In many a brave attempt, the gen ral foe annoy'd : — is —4 
(52) Speed's Bigg, after having killed two of his adverſaries, was fighting With excellent ſucceſs in Maize, and Azjou fought, cighteench org» 
of Bricain, fol. aſtride over his brother, Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, And many a bulwark there, into our keeping brought; See alſo, ia Pod. 
796, beaten to the ground, as one hiſtorian writes (52), or And — forth ? ich J : * Fig; aud 
rather defending his uncle the Duke of York, and d choſen to go forth, with anden, in war, 1 
(53) Monſirelet, ſtooping to raiſe him according to others {53) ; ſo ſoon ¶ NMloſt reſolutely took. proud Renate Duke of Barre(57). 37.0 
723i. as Alengon, taking the advantage of that inclining poſ- | _ | 
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vernor of the counties of 
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Anjou and Maine, and before the battle; of Verneuii was created 


O. L FEI 


(w) Mr Andi, Bauneret (w). About three months after, Sir John, being then Captain of Alengon, and 


in the Regiſt. of 


in the Kexitt- of Governor of the marches thereof, laid ſiege to the caſtle of Tenuye in Maine, as a French 
before, fol. 137. Hiſtorian informs us (x), which was ſurrendered to him; and in 1424 he was ſent to 


| (x) Chartier, en 


VII. p. 9. 


the delivery of Alengon to the French, upon a diſcovery made that à Gaſcoigner had 
I Hi. de Charles ſecretly contracted to betray the ſame 0). In September 1425, he laid 
le Vicompt, which ſurrendered to him (z). And then alſo he 


ſiege to Beaumont 
took the caſtle of Sillie-le- 


{y) Hollinhez's Guillem, from which he was dignified with the title of Baron: But this, revolting after- 
Chron. p. 389. wards again to the French, was aſſaulted by the Earl of Arundel (a), and retaken abaut 


1 ſeven - years after. 
as 


(a) Hiſt. de 


In the year laſt mentioned, our active warrior took alſo 8? Ouen 
' D'Eftrais near Laval, as likewiſe the caſtle of Gravelle, with other places of ſtrength 


from the enemy; for which dangerous and indefatigable ſervices in France, he was about 


(a) Hiſt. de the ſame time elected in England, with extraordinary deference to his merits, Knigh: Com- 

poanion of the Order of the Garter [E]. In 1426, John Lord Talbot was appointed Go- 
vernor of Anjou and Maine, and for this purpoſe Sir John Faſtolff was removed to another 
(5) Holliathed, place of command (3), which in all probability might be the foundation of that jealouſy, 


P · 597˙ 


emulation, or competition between them, which never was cordially reconciled. In Octo- 


0 Rymer, Vol. ber 1428, he had a protection granted him, being then going into France (c); and there 


X. p. 408, : 


he performed an enterpriſe of ſuch bravery and conduct, as is ſcarce thought to have 


/4) Mr Antti, been parallel'd in ancient or modern hiftory (d); for it ſeems that the Engliſh army, at the 


2$ before, in the 
Memoirs of Sir 
Jobn Faſtelff, p. 


ege of Orleance, being in great want of proviſions, artillery, and other neceſſaries, Sir 
ohn Faſtolff, with another approved Commander or two, were diſpatched for ſupplies 


138. thereof, by W. de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, to the Regent at Paris ; who not only pro- 
| | vided him plentifully therewith, but allowed him a ſtrong guard at his return, that he 
might convey the fame ſafely to the ſiege. The French, knowing the importance of this 
ſaccour, to prevent it, joined two armies of much more numerous force than he had, to 
meet him; and, whether by ſeveral divided encounters, or in a pitched battle, as the 
French themſelves allow it, he totally overthrew them; ſlew greater numbers than he had 
under him, not to mention the wounded and the priſoners z then calmly conducted his 
convoy fafe to the Engliſh camp. And becauſe it was in the time of Lent, and he had, 
among, his other proviſion, ſeveral of his wains and carriages, which. he made a moſt 
artful uſe of, as ſo many fortifications, laden with many barrels of hertings, the French, 
with their uſual air of depreciating any defeat, have ever fince called this victory in their 
Hiſtories, The BatTLE of HexrIiNGs [FJ]; chuſing rather to give the honour of it to 


[EI About the ſame time elected Knight of the Gar- 
ter.] The Duke of Bedford did before or after Sir 
2 Faſtv / Fs election, in a very particular and per- 
uaſive manner, recommend to the Sovereign and other 
Knights of the Garter, the election of Sir John Rad- 
cliffe alſo into the ſaid order, for his martial valour 
and virtues, his long faithful and fignal ſervices of his 
country; having exercy/ed the Armys, the ſpace of 

| (58) See theDuke XXVIII Whnters unreproched (58): yet upon the va- 
of Bedford's Pre- cancy of a ſtall at Windſor, by the death of the Earl 
mn of Sir of Weſtmorland, and a ſcrutiny made, on St George's 
. Eve in the 4th of Henry VI. in which it was found, 
the Order of the that Sir John Faſtolſf, and Sir John Radeliſfe, were 
Garter, by Elias not only nominated by a greater number before the 
—_ Hand. other Knights of great merits, but by an equal num- 
fol 3 . ber of votes, the ſaid Duke being then the King's de- 
e puty and preſident at that election, did yet of the two, 
tho? both as he ſaid were indeed undeniably deſerving 
of this -bonour, judge, Sir Jobn Faflo/ff to be moit 
worthy of it ; and, according to his authority, did de- 
clare him admitted into the place of the deceaſed (59), 
| Ruarro and Radcliffe was elected ſoon after upon another va- 
_ _ Re. Cancy ; which preferance to ſuch an extraordinary com- 
Liſt. of the Car. Petitor, by ſuch an able and unblemiſhed, ſuch an ho- 
ter. called The nourable and unbiaſſed judge, muſt imply very high 
' Black Bok, Vol. deſerts, in the receiver then abroad, of that exalted 
II. p. 96. honour. In the letter ſent by, or in the name of King 
Henry VI. to Sir Jabn Faftolf, importing his election, 

there are theſe words: — * Confiderant, tans les bons, 

© leaux, & honourable ſervices, que aver de pie ca 

Faix, en ſervice de noſtre tres redout# Seigneur & 

Pere, que Dieux aſſoille, & gue faitex continuelement 

* em moſtre; come pluſeurs autres deſertes d onnour, que 

Diems à ſouffrert eſtre en vous, en tollerant tougjours, 

* comme bon fra ſubj ec, les paines & trauaulx de 

| guerre, pour noſtre bon droit, & juſte querelle ſuſteiner, 
(60) Aft * wous à efleu un de noz compaignons du dit ordre (60) 
Order of the Car- c.“ As much as to ſay, * In confideration of your 
—_— = Ap- * good, loyal, and honourable ſervices, heretofore 
mon >, performed, to our moſt redoubted Lord and Father, 
* whom God abſolve, and which you are inceſſantly 

* exerciſing under us ; as well as for other deſerts of 


(59) Arte ſub 
Ann. Duarto 


the 


©. the 


* hotiour, wherewith God hath endowed you, .and. dif- 
poſed you, ſo conſtantly upon all. occaſions, like a 
true and faithful ſubjett, to endure the pains and 
* toils of war, in ſupport of our full right and juſt 
« quarrel ; we have elected you one of our companions 
aof the ſaid order, c. A-cammiſſion was alſo iſſued p 1 
to the Earls of Warwick, Saliſbury, and Suffolk, to (s Id. No. . 
receive Sir John's oath, and to inveſt him with the (62) Ib. No. 50. 
Garter ; further directing, that he ſhould, with all con- 
venient diſpatch, ſend over his helmet and ſword, to ,, ) 4. No. gt 
de hung up in the chapel at Windſor; and depute an 2 my s 
honourable Knight of untainted character, to take poſ- bor Kg te Chor 
ſeſſion of his ſtall (61). Accordingly the depuration of fac. 
Sir John Faftolff, to Sir Henry Inghouſe, and Sir Wil- (65) Me antics 
liam Breton, appointing them jointly and ſeparately Regiſter of the 
his Proctors, to take poſſeſſion of his ſtall ; to offer his Carter, in Me 
mantle, helmet, and iword ; and to take the oath re- "ofthe f. 
quired by the Ratutes 3 as it was written in French, df. on. 
and dated from Lancone, the 3d of February, was ſen 
to them, and is alſo preſerved (62).. And the Royal (+) By Menftre, 
Commiſſion, directed to Sir Jobs Robeſſart one of the Father Dan, 
Knights Companions of the Order, for the inſtallation de. who 
of him, by Sir Henry Inghouſe, one of the ſaid Proc- . n killed 
tors, is dated from the King's caſtle of Wallingford, at this fiege, in 
the 25th of February, 1426, and in the 5th year of 1429. But ge 
Gid King Hexry VI. wherein, to the charaQer 2 1 2 
yen again of Sir John, much in the ſenſe of the 2 4 +» is 
ormer, there is the addition made, of his great ſen/e, meant for Sir 
courage, and experience in arms (63). According to The. Gorgro®, 
the tenor of theſe inſtruments (64), he was elected who 22 
at the next inſlallation; and theſe are honourable teſ- 2 8 
timonies of his perſonal qualifications and virtues; and eminent family in 
of his fortitude, and merit in publick ſervices (65}. Yorkſhire: bot 
[F] The Battle of Herrings.) This battle is fa- there wat 
mous in hiſtory, antient and modern. A late French — — of 
Hiſtorian, having recorded the death of that valiant |... tray, 
n the then Jikewile 
fiege of Orlaance; and mentioned the other Engliſh killed in defend 


Commanders, of greateſt diſtinction who lay before ing y eggs 


(), whoſe merits, ſupplying the place of his * Annals, f. l- 370. 
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F AIS T OTL FA F: 
the interception of the dead fiſh, than the intrepidity of their lieing foes. But that the 
fortune of war is precarious, our Knight was a witneſs; who found it as neceſſary in his 
next adventure to exerciſe his conduct, as he did in the laſt his courage. For ſoon after | ? 
the Engliſh army was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Orleance, though they received recruits 

from the Duke of Bedford, they were in no degree ſtrong enough to encounter the French 

army at Palay. At the battle which happened there in June 1429, many of the Engliſh, 

who were of moſt experienced and approved valour, ſeeing themſelves ſo unequal; and the 

onſet of the French ſo unexpected, that nothing but inevitable ruin would be the conſe- 

quence of a raſh reſiſtance, that all would be loſt ; like thoſe who made ſuch a diſadvan- 

tageous oppoſition ; therefore ſome ſaved themſelves, and among them, as it is ſaid, Sir 

John Faſtolff ; who, with ſuch as could eſcape, retired to Corbeil (e). It ſeems he deemed (9) u Chartier? 

it romantic, to encounter the torrent that ruſhed on them in ſuch a ſurprize, and ſo un- Nit. de Char. 


. . e A VII. p. 26; and 
prepared as his inferior forces were to repel it; but he being a principal Leader, it might Merfreler, Vol 
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well be expected that the overthrow of thoſe who ſtood up againſt it, would be imputed “ * 45. 


to his ſaid detachment, though the loſs would have 


probably been greater by his con- 


junction; ſo he might be thought reſponſible for the ill ſucceſs which happened, who 
would not have been accounted ſo, had it been worſe, and he either been killed, or with 
the great Lord Talbot, Lord Scales, Lord Hungerford, and Sir Thomas Rampſton, been 


taken priſoner of war. 


Here the French tales, which ſome Engliſh Hiſtorians have in- 


conſiderately credited, contradict, or invalidate themſelves; for after having made the Re- 
gent moſt improbably, and without any examination, or audience of defence, diveſt Fa- 


had raiſed him to the higheſt offices of command in 
the army ; he proceeds to obſerve, that by reaſon of 
the diſcontinued, or piece- meal circumvallation, which 


the Engliſh had made about that town, the French 


were encouraged to ſteal their troops into it ; and that 
this gave occaſion to a conſiderable action: For, the 
Count of Clermont, having got a body of troops at 
Blois, to guard a Convoy to Orleance, had infor- 
* mation that Faſto/f was upon the road, conducting 
of proviſions from Paris to the camp. He gave no- 
© tice of it to the Count of Danois, and defired him 


to make a ſally out of Orleance, and carry off that 


© Convoy. The Count of Dunois came out accor- 
«* dingly with his horſe, paſſed the forts, and joined 
Count Clermont's army, at Jenville; and, their 
troops being thus joined, amounted go four thouſand 
© men. On the 12th of February, they ſet forward to 
meet Fa/tolff, and came up with him at Neuvray St 
* Denis. That Engliſþ General had, only tuo thou- 
* ſand five hundred men with him, and ranged his 
troops behind his carriages. The French immedi- 
« ately fell upon them with their cannon, and if they 


had continued in that manner, to ſhatter in pieces 


ſtolff 


rians, who mentions only a much ſmaller number to 
have been flain at it than the foregoing, and other 
writers. By this author we are informed, that Faſto/f 
in his return with his ſaid Convoy from Paris to Or- 
leance, was met near Janville and encountred by the 
Duke of Bourbon, and his army, which was much more 
numerous than the Engliſh. There they had very 


many, and deſperate ſkirmiſhes. Stuart the Conſtable 


of Scotland, and the Sieur D'Orval were killed, © & 
environ deux cent hommes en leur compagnee,” and 
about two hundred men in their company: then Faſtolff 
and his troops proceeded on their march to Or/tance 
(67). This account, which mentions but the death 
of two bundred, may very well agree both with the 
other before quoted, which reckons their loſs at fwe 
or fix hundred men, and even with that, here under 
recited, which computes the ſaid loſs at near three 
times this number; if we but underſtand that the leſſer 


number which fell, was meant to have been in the 


particular regiments of Stuart and D'Orval only, the 
other, of the whole French and Scotch army in gene- 
ral. But there is an hiſtory compiled more diſtinctly 
of theſe times, by one who was then alive; was pre- 


(67) Jian Char- 
tier, Hiſt. Char. 
VIL p.. 


22, | + their waggons, which ſerved as entrenchments, they ſent at moſt of the important occurrences in them, and 
© had been infallibly loſt ; but the impatience of John had greater advantages of knowing the full truth of 
5% Stuart, Conſtable of Scotland, and his brother #i/- this action, than any others who have written of it; 
lian, was the cauſe of the ill ſucceſs that happened. this was Peter Baſſet ſometime gentleman of the bed 1 

t. * They cried out, that it was now time to give battle, chamber to King Henry V (68), who in his ſaid hif- (63) Vide Bale, 4 
din and lighting from their horſes, with the Scozchmer tory, which was never printed, written alſo in the et Pitzeus, de 4 
* under their command, they marched up to the breach. French tongue, tho' with a Latin title, has been much ScriptoribusAvgl 
7 The French were obliged to follow them; but, the more accurate in ſome circumſtances of this engage- 

. a Engliſb Archers having ſuffered them to draw near, ment than the reſt. He agrees, it was in the time of 

. made their diſcharge upon them at a ſmall diſtance, Lent, that this Convoy was fo reſolutely defended by 

Life and cut off moſt of thoſe who were placed in the Faffo/F thro' the French army to the Engliſh camp; 

Far « firſt ranks. Faftolf, at the ſame time, having or- which accounts for the great quantities of fiſh there 

5 * dered ſome of his battalions to advance with their were among the other proviſions in it. That Sir Tho- 

1 * ſwords and axes in hand, forced their aſſailants to mas Ranpſton with his ſoldiers were alſo joined to him 

1 « retire. The horſe, which was to have ſuſtained the in this charge, and likewiſe Sir Simon Morbeir, Provoſt 

x, attack, inſtead of keeping their ground, when they of Paris, with his band of croſs-bows, and a party of the 

04. * ſaw the foot give way, betook themſelves to flight, Regent's houſhold- troops; but that in all, they were not 

= and the Engli/o purſuing, utterly routed them. There more than fifteen hundred men of arms; and when they 

gon * were five or fix hundred French and Scots left upon were departed from Jarville en Beauſſe, upon a very 

ſuch the field ; the two Stuarts ſuffered the puniſhment froſty morning towards the ſiege, and were arrived near 

ie 3 of their imprudence, and were ſlain, with ſeveral Rowwroy, they diſcovered the enemy approaching them 

Ag other Lords and Gentlemen. The Count of Dunois to the number as well French as Scots, of about nine 

_ was dangerouſly wounded ; however, he got toge- or ten thouſand men; where, among other Lords and 

he: ther the remains of his routed army, and re-entered Nobles, were Charles the eldeſt ſon of the Duke of 

re; * Orleance, by paſſing between the intermitting forts, Bourbon, Sir William Stuart, &c. whereupon Fafto!f 

2 * which had been built by the Engliſh. His arrival, drew up his men in battle array, planted before the 

* * 2 little recovered the townſmen from the conſterna- archers a palliſade, or entrenchment of ſharp pointed 

Wil- tion they were in, upon the news of this overthrow, ſtakes, to obſtruct the French cavalry from over-bear- 

le, 2 which the beſiegers had mightily augmented. This ing them, and chained or bound all his loaded cars 

- * engagement was called, The Battle of the Herrings; and carriages of proviſions and artillery together alſo, 
1 © becauſe, among the proviſions which Faſtolf was as a more ſubſtantial bulwark, or encloſure againſt the 
nd un rate; wh. carrying to the camp, there were a great many bar- cannon of the enemy; who, when they were ap- 

; niels Hitor 2 * rels of herrings (66).“ But if there were ſome who proached, received their certain death or diſablement 
— rance, Vol, 1 J. enlarged, there were alſo others who leſſened this vic- with ſuch inceſſant and vigorous activity, that the 
nn 440 1429, tory ; and among them one of the old French Hiſto- French were totally defeated and diſperſed. Sir VII- 
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(f) Edw, Halbe ſtolff of his honours [G]. they no leſa ſuddenly reſtore him to them, for, as they phraſe 


Chron. fol. 36. it, Prem cauſes of good excuſe (f) ; though againſt the mind of the Lord Talbot; between 


fol. 601. whom, there had been, it ſeems 


„ forme emulous conteſts, and therefore it is no wonder 


that Faſtolff found him, upon this occaſion, an adverſary. *Tis not likely that the Re- 
(z) Huet.Origin. gent ever conceived any diſpleaſure at this conduct, becauſe Faſtolff was not only con- 


de Caen. p. 50. 


X. p. 525, 527, 
30 . Regent 


tinued in military and civil employments of the 
(e) Rymer, Vol. your with the Regent after the battle of Patay than before (“). 


teſt concern, but appears more in fa- 


It was but in 14.30, that the 


(*) So that n 
him to the Lieutenancy of Caen in Normandy (g). In 1432 he accom- cher tha = 


panied the Regent into France, and was ſoon after ſent Ambaſſador to the Council of _—— 


: 4 be allowe N 
ii. de Chr. Baſil, and choſen, in the like capacity, to negotiate a final or temporary peace, with the {7 Reva 
VII. p.59- adverſary of France (5). And that year, Faſtolff, with the Lord Willoughby, com- mut be dach. 
00 Rat. Frm: manded the army which aſſiſted the Duke of Bretagne againſt the Dyke of Alengon (i). 

12 Hen. VI. 


m. 5. 26 Jan. 


Soon after which he was, for a ſhort ſpace, in England; for, in 1433, going abroad 
again, he conſtituted John Faſtolff of Olton, probably a near relation, his General At- 


(1) Rymer, Vol. torney (k). In 1434, or the beginning of the year after, he was again with the Regent 


X. fol. 642. 


of France; and, in 1433, he was again one of the Ambaſſadors to conclude a peace with 


6h Father Da- the enemy of France (/). Towards the latter end of this year, the ſaid renowned Regent 


niel's Hiflory of died at Rouen, 
France, A. D. 


1435. 


iam Stuart and his brother, with abundance more, as 

well French as Scots, to the number of about rawenty 

fte hundred, were left dead in the field, and not one 

r of any diſtinction or above the common 

rank loſt his life; but Fafelf carried his troops, his 

(6% Lib. de Actis proviſions, ammunition, &c. ſafe to the ſaid ſiege (69), 

Armorum, et and this battle has been very juſtly admired, no leſs 

Conqueſti® Reg for the extraordinary conduct of it, than its ſucceſs ; it 

vi Francie, *© being almoſt incredible, as another has ſaid of it, that 

A. Nabzlem Vi. fifteen hundred Engliſh, under the fatigue of a march, 

rum F. Foftlff encumbered with the charge of a large quantity of 

Barenem de O. proviſions, ſhould gain a complete victory over or 

lyeguillim, dnn ten thouſand of the enemy who attacked them, under 

F., Armig. the conduct of the firſt perſons of diſtinction; and that 

Ke. MS. in Of- by killing twenty five hundred of them on the ſpot, 
ficio Armorum- without the loſs of a fingle ſoldier of reputation (70). 

[S] Diveſt Faftolff of his honours ] However ſome 


(70) Mr Aaftie, of our Hiſtorians have been unwarily miſled by French 
in the Mem. of 


Sir J. Fasel, as writers, this may certainly be accounted worthy of 


before, p. 133. remembrance, among thoſe Retreats which have met 
with great applauſe from men of the greateſt military 
(71) See Sir . ſkill and experience (71). Leaders to a battle, often 


ter Raf His of improve every ftep they take, as in their obſervations, 
2 7 Intelligence, and | Gus, e ſo conſequently in their 


And Geo. Chop- judgments, refolution, and determinations. The very 
man's Dedic. of . motion of an army into different poſitions, or more ad- 
his Tranflat. of yantageous places; the ſurpriſe of an enemy, diſap- 
2 * - pointed of ſuccours or ſupplies ; the inequality that at- 
— * Earl tack him, which may fall ſo heavy upon one part of 
of Semerſer: the army that the other cannot relieve it; the diſco- 
Wherein, be ce- yery of unexpected reſerves, ambuſcades, or new re- 
lebrates the _ cruits, may give a commander good occaſion of new 
13 827 reſolves, that may reverſe his proceedings; ſo that even 
Jaln Norris, be- a precipitous retirement may be more honourable, than 
fore Gbert, with an obſtinate perſeverance to unavoidable ruin; and 
a thouſand men, ſurely, unleſs in caſes of inevitable neceſſity, a Gene- 
— 5 2 ral, whoſe courage is duly tempered with the caution 
Spenſs arm?! . it ought to be, will not hazard a general loſs without 
| of Parma, for ſome apparent proſpe& of advantage; but conclude 
three miles to- that, a prudent retreat will be more commendable than 
. a diſhonourable overthrow. That this was the caſe 
here is evident, in that, the t was fo far from 
depriving Sir John Faflo/f of his George and Garter, 
before any examination, and reſtoring them after one, 
or any other way diminiſhing or degrading him of his 
honour, that he was continually to his death, making 
additions to it; and more frequently now, more fig- 
nally after this conduct at the Battle of Patay, in 
which the Engliſh had ſuch a vaſt inferiority of fo 
many hooked? forces, than before. This were enough 
to clear his reputation, without any other argument ; 
but hear what an able judge of theſe matters has ſaid 

upon this occaſion. 
— of ſo high a nature, and ſuch a ſevere 
© animadverfion, ſhould have been vouched by authen- 
«* tick contemporary writers; and *till ſuch ſhall be 
produced, let us conſider what abſurd conſequences 
are neceſſarily imply'd in this cenſure ; and whether 
* theſe do not afford us reaſonable preſumptions to 
doubt the truth of this tradition: and here, to omit 


„that the image of St George, was not in all proba- 


deſervedly reckoned among the greateſt men of his age, ſays a late French 
Hiſtorian (n); and as the greateſt proof he could give of his truſt or aſſurance in the ho- 


nour 
* bility, a ſymbol of the Order in that age; and ad- 


* mitting that thoſe words of the later Hiſtorians 


* ſhould be conſtrued only to mean that the Cro/5 of 
St George, an enſign of it, was taken from him; it 
* will be however confeſſed, that this Duke, then Re- 
gent of France, could not conſtitute or izveft any 
« perſon with this Order, tho* by this action, if it 
© ſhould be true, it muſt be allowed, that he had an 
* abſolute power to dive a companion, and that, 
* without the knowledge of the Sovereign, or any con- 
* currence of the other Knights ; and, which is the 
more incredible, that he actually exerciſed this 
© power upon an information only, without hearing 
or examining into the truth of the charge, or com- 
« plaint; which ſeems not conſiſtent with the honour, 
« generofity, and exalted character of this Regent, 


who had the greateſt reverence for this Order (72), (2) In Regis, 


and was a moſt punctual obſerver of its ſtatutes (73), 
© as appears frotn ſeveral circumſtances: and it is very 
* ſurpriſing, that this moſt heroic Duke, who eſteemed 
© himſelf limited and circumſcribed to the ſtatutes, in 
* the caſe of the election of our Knight, ſhould be on 
a leſs guard in depoſing him, and thereby caſting on 


Arundel, apud 
Windſor, p. go. 


(73) Afhmole's 
Hiſt. p. 269, 


him an indelible infamy, by a voluntary power not 
allowed by the ſtatutes then in being; for the degra- 


dation of a Knight who ſhould fly from battle, was 
* an article firſt inſerted into the ſtatutes made by 
King Henry VIII. which too is there reftrained : if 
it ſhould pleaſe the Sovereign and the Company in 
the next chapter. | 
But taking it for granted, as the ſame author proceeds, 
that the Regent, upon the firſt repreſentation, ſhould 
have been ſo far warmed, as, under that impreſſion, to 
declare, thatour Knight might in his opinion deſerve to 
be degraded for this his ſuppoſed demerit ; or, in the 
higheſt extent, as theſe authors deliver it, the enſigus of 
= Order CY 1 taken from 
him, yet thi prepoſſeſſion of the nt, cannot 
be conſtrued to be any diminution 4 of 


that after an examination of this charge, thoſe enfigns 
were reſtored him, as they word it, for apparent cauſes 
;4 good excuſe, tho againſt the mind of the Lord Tal- 

t, who muſt have been a powerful adverſary. And 
tho' we have not the particulars of his vindication, or 
ſpecification of his conduct, yet ſuch an honourable 
acquittal, under theſe circumſtances, gives reaſonable 
grounds to preſume, that this ſudden accuſation had 
no pretence of foundation, but was a cauſeleſs defa- 
mation, and that his retiring was irreproachable. But. 
it 1s the greateſt degree 
was fully convinced, and fatisfied in the management 
of our Knight, in this critical nice juncture, in that 
he afterwards continued to employ him in military and 
civil adminiſtrations of the higheſt importance, &c.” 
(74) as we have inſtanced by many examples in the 
text above, which ſufficiently prove, that he never 
could have been preferred to thoſe honourable em- 

loyments, commands in the army, and offices of truſt, 
if ever he had been ſo degraded, diſhonoured, or diſ- 


graced. 
IH] Became 
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our Knight, fince theſe ſame Hiſtorians inform us, 


of evidence, that this Regent 


(74) Anftis, a 
before, P- 139, 
&c. 


(32) | 
Leld'; 
Nortel 
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CHI Became as illuſtrious in hit domeſtic, as he had 
been in his foreign charafer.) As his valour made 
him a terror in war, his humanity made him a bleſ- 
N all we = —— in _ ſcene of his > 

ing elegant, hoſpitable, generous, ei 
as to the * of his abode, or thoſe perſons and 
foundations on which he ſhowered his bounty. The 


munificence, were very numerous and plentiful ; as 
may be ſeen, in the jury's return to the writ of en- 
uiry, into the lands and eftates whereof he was poſ- 
38 ſeſſed at his death (75) in Norfolk, Suffolk, York- 
. VI. ſhire, and Wiltſhire. He was a benefactor to both 
the Univerſities ; ing a conſiderable legacy to 
Cambridge, for building the ichools of Philoſophy and 
(76) Lib. Prot, Law (76), for which firſt order under their Chan- 
bar. Cantab. cellor Laurence Biſhop of Durham, is dated in June 
1458 ; and at Oxford, he was fo bountiful to Magda- 
len-College, thro' the affection he had for his friend 
William Wainfleet, the founder thereof two years be- 
fore, that his name is commemorated in an Auniver- 
fary ſpeech: and tho? the particulars of his bounty are 
not now remembered, becauſe he enfeoffed the ſaid 
founder in his life-time; it is yet known, that the 

| boar's head in Southwark, now divided — — 
yielding one hundred and ound; yearly, er 
with Saab mannor 11 Selk, were ay. the 
lands he beſtowed thereon ; and Lowingland in that 
county is conceived alſo, to have been another part of 
his donation (77). Bat, at Caffre, the antient feat of 
his family, is to be ſeen the remains of his magnifi- 
cent ſeat or manſion houſe, the hall whereof was fifty 
nine feet long and eight broad (78). At one 
corner thereof ſtands a ruinated tower of brick, above 
one hundred feet high, and over one af the windows 
are carved his arms ſurrounded with the Garter. The 
current tradition, that this houſe was erected by a 
French Nobleman who was taken priſoner by our fa- 
mous Knight, according to the model and architecture 
| . as the price of his ranſom, 
oes a 


(7) Mr Anſtis, 
u beſore, p. 142, 
oc, 


Vill. de 
Wireefre in I- 
m. MS. in 
Cc c. Cant, 
79 


very from what has been before 
related. He f appointed there by his exe · 
cutors, a college to be built for a maſter, fix prieſts, 


and ſeven poor men, and that they ſhould endow it 
with an annuity of * 2 N marks ; 
chargeable u i t by ſome acci- 
dent it 3 a Chaxtry ( ). He likewiſe built 
a ſplendid ſeat in Yarmouth, and a Royal Palace in 
Southwark (79). His ity alſo extended to Bic- 
ling and Pulham-Mary, in Norfolk ; the churches 
thereof being formerly adorned with his arms; and 
among the ornaments in the laſt of them, there was 
the effigies of Sir Jabs Faffalf (80), in gilt armour 
anneiled on one of the glaſs windows, with his Creſt, 
on a Wreath, Azure, and Or; a Plume of Feathers, 
Argent; and two Eſcutcheons, with the Croſs of S. 
George, within the Garter ; and his Lady ing, 
in her coat armour; Argent, a Saltere, Gules; with 
theſe words ſubſcribed, Orate pro animabus Johannis 
Faſtol F, qui multa bana fecit tempore vitæ, & (81). In 
ſome old books of Heraldry, his arms have been erro- 
neouſly blazoned ; for Faſtolf bears Or and Azure, 
quarterly; on a bend Gules, three Cro/lets Argent: 
and not Scollaps, according to the deſcription we may 
meet with in ſome pedigrees of the family ; as may 
be proved not only from ſeveral original ſeals of the 
) Mr Blome- FaftolG's ſtill in being, but in the old arms which re- 
bY"; inory of main carved in ſtone over a window of his houſe at 
vurulk, p. 348. Caftre by Yarmouth (82). Some errors have alſo eſcaped 


Mr Anſtis, as 
ore, p. 143. 


Vincent MS. 
2 Off. Arm. | 
N18, p. 122. 


e) MS. inter 
Collect. Johan. 
Aallis, Ar mig. 


(3) Mr Anſtis, 
8 p. 141, 
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f6ur and integrity of Sir John Faſtolff, he made him one of the executors of his laſt 
Will (3). If any readers are inclined to ſuſpect, that theſe diſtinRions wherewith he ho- 
nouted our Knight, were the product of any private or particular affection in the Regent 
towards him, let them obſerve, that Richard Duke of York, who ſucceeded in the Re- 
gency of France, made Faſtolff a grant of an annuity of twenty pounds a year out of his 
own eſtate, pro notabili et laudabili ſervicio, ac bono confilio : for his notable and laudable- 
ſervices, and good counſel (o). Which is ſufficient to ſhew this Duke's ſentiments alfo of his () cht. Hen. 
merits. In 1436, and for about four years longer, he ſeems to have been pr 


ſtreams of his treaſure, that fed this fountain of his ſtan 


| Cauſe this learned writer was converſant in medicinal 


ſtill in being, and has been promiſed the publick; had Norfolk. Vor- 


1907 
(®) Rense. Chi 


chake, Vol, L pe 
475» 


Hen. V L. 12 May. 


etty well 


' ſettled at his government in Normandy; after which, in 1440, he made his final return —— 
home, and, loaden with the laurels he had gathered in France, raiſed a new plantation of * 
them in his native country; where he ſhone as bright in virtue as he had in valour, and 
became as illuſtrious in his domeſtic, as he had been in his foreign character [H]; 


peace 
having 


the pens of learned men, in relation to that Villiam 
Wirceſter above quoted. He was learned in Antiqui- 
ties, and Heraldry, Phyſick, and Aſtronomy; and 
had a good genius, as well for Hiſtory as Poetry. He 
is called in old writings not only ſervant, and Soget, 
or Segret, to Sir Jabn Faſtolſf, but was his Purſuivant, 
and (*) Secretary. Many of his letters, as we under- (e) Peter Baſſet, 
d in this capacity are ſtill in being (83). But that ut prius. 
he was Sir Jaba's Herald, by ſuch a title, or diſtinc- 
tion, as Botoner, from the Croſs Croſlets Botonte, in 
our Knight's arms, is a miſconjecture in one author 
(84), no leſs than it is in an other, who fancies, be- 


Mr Blomefield's 
Letter, as above. 


($4) In Mr An- 


ſtudies, that he was therefore called a Botaner, or Her- fis, p. 139. 


baliſt (35). Whereas we may gather from his own wri- 

tings, that he was born at Briſtol ; that his father's (85) Mr J. Lew- 
name was Worcefter and his mother's Botoxer, hence . Life of Wil- 
he often names himſelf William Wyrcefter, alias B.- = Cen, Boy, 
toner; and dence aroſe the error in Pits (86), and © *** 
others, ing two diſtin perſons of the two (36) De Nluft, 
names. He had been exerciſed in wars above oy Apt 


years (87) ; ſo eminent and faithful were his ſervices, 861. 

under thes graze non, that in bis will be loſe Kinm. ene |, 1 
5 N N. 5 

of his executors. He wrote many books, tho“ we . fir, MS. 


meet with but one that was printed, and that is his 
tranſlation from the French, of Cicers de Senectute 
which he addreſſed to William Wainfleet, Biſhop of Win- 
ton, and will be further ted in the next note. 
He wrote Antiquities of England; Abbreviations of the 
learned ; Medicinal collections; a book of Aftrology ; 

another of Cries, Monafteries, Abbies, & (T); like. (+) Tho. Fuller 
wiſe his /tinerary ; all it ſeems, or moſt of „ in cites a book of 
Latin; beſides a particular treatiſe, gratefully pre- B contain-. 
ſerving the /ife and deeds of his maſter, under the title 18 ell he 4. 
of Ada Domini Johannis Faftolff, which we hear is — - 
it been publiſhed ſooner, it might have prevented ſome _ of EI. 

f n - , 4 

miſtakes, if not liberties, which ſome conceive ta 1 5 r 
poetry, he alſo 


tapb in verſe, 
22 ar 


the poſſeſſion of 
» Richard Foley, 
Captain Eilq; late Pro- 


Banneret, Baron of Cilliguillim; 
Grand-maſter of the Regent's Houbold 


ears. 
In this book are ſeveral publick memorials, — 
the grand articles and negotiations of peace and war; 
with ſome ordonnances as we remember, having ſeen 
a copy of this collection (88), which were compoſed I to, 
in French and iſſued forth, by our no lefs politic, than — ds ao 


heroic Knight; who, as well, penn'd t things, <»ftody of the 


which are wortby of being read, as performed he Bis Fak- 
which merit to be recorded ; being no le6 able to ad- de Cuntz 


viſe than to execute; and, as that collector remarks ners of the Cu- 
of him, if theſe his counſels, inftructions, and admoni- ftoms. 

tions, had been duly obſerved, they would have pre- 

vented many miſcarriages, which might conduce to our 

loſs of France. | 


III Beyond 


XI. P · 44. 
Hen. VI. 


neld's Letter, 
from Norwich, 
be forementioned. 


| and ri 
(s) MS. Penes 
Dom. Hans þ 
Slane, Baronet, tranſlation, 


(J) As is com- 
puted from the 


ct it, recited in 
the next note, 


[1] Beyond the wenerable age of feurſcore years.] 

As may be computed from the time of his birth at 
the beginning mentioned ; however, for the ſake of 
an even number, two or three odd years are omitted 
in the following character and account, that was pub- 
liſhed before a tranſlation of Cicero, by our firſt Prin- 
ter, of this excellent man, about twenty two years af- 
ter his death, in theſe words. * Whiche book 
was tranſlated, and thyſtoryes openly declared, by 
the ordenaunce and deſyre of the noble auncyent 
«* Knyght, Syr Johan Faſtol F, of the Countee of Nor- 
folk, Banneret, lyvyng the age of fourſcore yere ; 
* exerciſyng the warrys in the Royame of Fraunce, 
and other countrees, for the diffence and unyverſal 
© welfare of both Royames of Englond and Fraunce, 
© by forty yeres endurying, the fayte of armes haun- 
« tyng, and in admynyſtryng juſtice, and polytique 
* governaunce, under thre Kyngs; that is to wete, 
Henry IV. Henry V. Henry VI. and was Governour 
of the Duchey of Argeou, and the Countee of Mayne; 
6 
« 
* 


Capytayne of many Townys, Caſtellys, and For- 
treſſys, in the ſaid Royame of Fraunce; havyng the 
charge and ſaufguard of them dyverſe yeres ; ocu- 
pyeng and rewlynge thre hondred ſperes, and the 
bowes acuſtomed thenne ; and yeldyng good acompt 
of the foreſaid Townes, Caſtellys, and Fortreſſes, to 
the ſeyd Kyngs, and to theyr Lyeutenauntes, Pryn- 
ces of noble recommendacion; as, Johan, Regent 
of Fraunce, Duc of Bedford; Thomas, Duc of Exe- 
ter; Thomas, Duc of Clarence, and other Lyeute- 
nantes (80). | | 

[XJ] Of his Will, ave ſhall give fome extract below.) 


(39) Tullius's 
Book of Old 
Age: printed by 
V. Caxton, fol. "8. 
148 - "44g the correct, we have ſeen, as alſo a tranſlation or abſtract 


Probem. in Engliſh; but in neither is it expreſſed, who the 
Alſo The Bri:fÞ witneſſes were, nor what the arms, or figure of the 
Agnes, 8%, ſeal. It bears date, on the Sunday after the Feaſt of 
73% F. 255. All Saints, in November 1459. ſetting forth, That the 
| ſaid Sir John Faſtol F. Knight, of the County of Nor- 
folk, and in the Dioceſe of Norwich, made and pub- 

liſhed: this his laſt will and teſtament in his Manor of 

Caftre, within the ſaid Dioceſe, in the following man- 

ner. Firſt, he commends his ſoul to God, to the Vir- 

gin Mary, and to all the Saints; and bequeaths his 

body to be buried after his death, in the conventual 

church of the Monaſtery of St Bennet, in the Holmes, 

in the ſaid Dioceſe, under the arch of the new chapel, 

which he lately rebuilt there, on the ſouth fide of the 

choir or chancel, under a marble tomb, near the body 

of Milicent his former confort, who lies interred there. 

He further ordains, that the Abbot, and the ſaid Con- 

vent, ſhall give ſecurity, before his interrment, that 

they will grant and confirm to John Paſtor, and to 

ſach others as ſhall be nominated by him, full power 

of granting the lands, c. which the ſaid [7obn Paſtor 

md ads Feoffees of the ſaid Sir John Faſtolſe, or 

their Feoffees hold of the faid Abbot and Convent, to 

ſeven Monks, or Prieſts, and their Succeſſors, towards 

endowing and eſtabliſhing a College, within the Ma- 

nor and Lordſhip of Caftre; or ſo much of the land, 

as the ſaid Sir John Faſtol F ſhall think fit. Likewiſe 

orders, that all his debts ſhould be paid, and all for- 

ſeitures be fully compenſated, reſtored, and ſatisfied. 


He bequeaths towards the repair and ſupport of the 


harbour at Great-Yarmouth, and towards renewing and 


* S "73 2 2g. © 2 4 4 


F & $1] ÞB? 


having her victories, no leſs glorious than thoſe of war. We have heard, there is ſtill in 
* heing, preſerved among the old family-writings, an Inventory of all the rich jewels, plate, 
{? )Rymer, Vol. furniture, Cc. that he either had, or left in France, at his return to England. 


* 


he had licence granted him to employ ſome of his Majeſty's ſnips to convey materials for 
(9) chat. 29 building, or furniſhing one of his manſion-houſes (p). 
Kemp, the Cardinal-Archbiſhop of Vork, and others, his mannor of Caſtre in Heg, and 
6% Mr Bhome- ſeveral other lands, in the deed of conveyance ſpecified (g). No retirement could obſcure 
his reputation, no infirmities weaken him in the exerciſe of generous actions, to the laſt. 
At length being arrived, in the year 1459, beyond the venerable age of fourſcore years [I], 
with the great honours of his good works, to be gathered from this world. to a 
better, he diſpoſed himſelf in the moſt charitable and religious manner, to his appointed 
In that year, he ſays of himſelf, that he was In good remembrance, albe it [ 
am gretly vexid with ſickeneſſe, and thurgh age infcbelyd (r). He lingered under an hectic 
fever and aſthma for an hundred and forty-eight days (5); but before he departed he 
dite in our copy made his Will, on the fifth of November in that year (j), of which we ſhall give ſome ex- 
tract below [K J, and died the next day after, being that of St Leonard's feaſt, or the eve 


It was written in Latin, and a fair copy of it, not very 


” 
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In 1443. 
In 1450, he conveyed to John 


before 


repairing the walls of the ſaid town, for the public 
benefit, or conſervation of the town, and the adjacent 
country, one hundred marks; on condition that, the 
Burgeſſes and Governors thereof, ſhall without delay, 
proceed to the ſaid reparations, that the inhabitants 
may pray for the repoſe of his ſoul. He gives to the 
pariſn churches of the ſeveral villages, wherein he had 
either ſeat, manor, lands or tenements, a filk gown, 
to celebrate maſs and pray for his ſoul in, and that 
there ſhould be erected in thoſe churches, his achieve- 
ment of arms, embroidered at the diſcretion of his 
executors, and ſo as were moſt convenient to, or becom- 
ing thoſe churches. He bequeaths to his tenants and 
menial ſervants, a competent reward out. of his goods 
and chattels, to the ſum of three hundred marks, 
according to their rank, condition, and merits ; and 
ſo, as his gentleman or valets may have a proportion 
double to the reſt; more eſpecially regarding thoſe 
who conſtantly attended him, in all perils and dangers, 
in fickneſs and health. Likewiſe gives to all the or- 
ders of religious and mendicant Friars, both in Great- 
Yarmouth and the city of Norwich, that they may 
offer their prayers for his ſoul, a ſufficient ſum, ac- 
cording to the difcretion of his executors ; on condi- 
tion, that the partakers thereof have no property, but 
depend upon the alms and charity of good chriſtians 
for their ſupport. He bequeaths the reſidue of his 
goods, &fc. after all debts, legacies, and charges are 
cleared, to his executors hereafter. named ; that they 
may diftribute them according to diſcretion, and ſo as 
to promote the ſalvation of his ſoul, among the fitteſt 
objects of charity; the poor, infirm, lame, blind, 
thoſe confined to their beds, and who cannot maintain 
themſelves or their family. But ftill to prefer his poor 
relations, neighbours, and thoſe who were known to 
him; or where he had any lordſhips, manors, lands, 
or tenements ; and for repairing of churches, in the 
ſaid towns and villages; alſo the public roads and 
bridges, and other charitable uſes, eſpecially in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. And that, one thouſand marks or 
pounds be laid out, within a year, upon his funeral, 
his legacies and other charities aforeſaid. And that 
five hundred and thirty three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight pence, ſhall be laid out annually, ſo far as his 
goods, lands, &c. by ſale ſhall amount to, till they 
are fully d iſpoſed of; and he exhorts in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, that this truſt be ſincerely and faithfully 
diſcharged by his executors; and as he would in con- 
ſcience, reaſon, and juſtice, do for them in like caſe; 
and as they will 3 for the contrary at the tre- 
mendous tribunal of God. Then he conftitutes Wil- 
liam Biſhop of Wincheſter, John Lord de Beauchamp, 
Nicholas Abbot of Langley, Fohn Stokes, Doctor of 
Laws, Friar John Brackley, Doctor of Divinity; Wil- 
liam Yelverton, one of the King's Judges, John Pa/- 
ton, Eſq; Henry Filongley, Eſq; Thomas Howes, Prieſt, 
and William MWorceſtre, to be the executors of this his 
laſt Will. And the execution thereof he thus declares 
limited: that the ſaid John Paſton, and Themas Howes, 
ſhall have the adminiſtration and diſpoſition of the 
moveable goods, money, &c. which ſhall ariſe from 
the ſale of his lands, and the produce thereof, and 
they only, to diſpoſe of the ſaid effects for the benefit 
of his ſou] ; and none of the reſt to concern them- 
ſelves, in diſpoſing of his faid goods, &&c. unleſ. they 
are 
; | 
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FASTOLFF. FECKENHAM. 1909 


le Preface „ VIth's reign, afld no leſs than thirty-ſix years beyond the extravagant retrenchment of 
The Regie. . 2 . ' SI. Fac Tomy n+ wr l 30 
Carrer, Voll. T. Fuller (2). He was byried with great ſolemnity in a chapel of his own building, at 
9 21• the abbey- church of St Bennet at the Holm in Norwich, which was tuinated at the diſ- 


0%) worthies of ſolution (); and fo devoutly was he revered in the duſt, that John Beauchamp, Lord 


Fog. in Vor- of Powyke, in his laſt Will dated the 15th of Edward IV (x), appointed a chantry, more 1 
_ eſpecially for the ſoul of Sir John Faſtolff. In one of Mr Aſhmole's choice old volumes guns Collec- 
1e, Mer Blome of 1 MSS. lately in the poſſeſſion of a noble Peer, to whom we have been beholden for Kaights of the 
—_ 2 many extracts out of it, there is a conciſe character of our Worthy, written in the reign Sr. nr: 


of King Henry VII, by a Knight who was then King of Arms, wherein Sir John Fa- with Limniags of 
0 ee. Pr ſtolff is called © a rich Knight, and a grete bilder; having bilded Caſter Hall in Nortbfolk their Portraits, , 


» Arms, Sc. fol. 
a Royal Palace in Southwork, and another in Zermouth : a ſpeciall goode Maiſter to the MS. in the Pot. 


Officers of Armes, and was moſt triumphantly brought in erthe, that 1 have heard of Bake of he i 


* any man of his degre. His arms are allo there blazoned: Or and Azure, quarterly ; three ras. ne 
) Which is 2 Scollops (*®) argent, in a Bend verd. The creſt ; a Plume of Oftridge Feathers, of various of this volome, in 
_— 5 ut colours : his cognizance; a Book with a Pencil in it; and a Shield, with a branch of orgs Beg 
Laurel flouriſhing out of it (y). 5 e 1738, p. 343. 
are requeſted to aid and aſſiſt them. And that none bury, Walter Biſhop of Ngrwich, Maſter Robert Popy, 
of the reſt, ſhall ſell, receive, or diſtribute any of his Chancellor, and Hugh Fer, to be Superviſors of this 
effects, without the conſent of thoſe two; nor any of his laſt Will; and defires, that the two acting execu- 
them interfere in the adminiſtration while thoſe are tors may receive ſuch recompence for their tronble, 
alive; hoping they will not refuſe their aid, when it as the faid Biſhop of Winton and John Stokes, or the 
is requeſted. But if either of thoſe two decline, or major part of the ſurvivors, ſhall think fit. He alſo 
refuſe to act and officiate, or ſhould die before the ordains that the ſuperviſors of his Will, and the other 
complete execution of his Will, then he of the two, executors ſhall receive ſuch reward for their trouble, 
who is willing to adminiſter, or does ſurvive, ſhall aſ- as the two acting executors ſhall account fully propor- 
ſociate. one of the other executors, whom he thinks tionable thereto: and that, if any of the faid execu- 
moſt fitting and capable. So, as often as one dies, or tors ſhall obſtruct, or moleſt the ſaid John Paſton and 
declines the truſt, the other ſhall ele& one of the reſt. Thomas Howey, in the due execution of their truſt, or 
But where both ſhall refuſe to act, or both die, before incur any of the offences before mentioned, they ſhall 
a ſubſtitute is choſen, then ſuch two of the ſurvivors, be diſcharged from having any concern therein: or if 
as ſhall have a majority of ſuffrages among themſelves, they are thus troubleſome before they ſhall be admit- 
are allowed to adminiſter ; and the two thus choſen, ted to a ſhare in the execution, he wills and ordains, 
may, as they fee occaſion, conſult with the Biſhop of that every ſuch delinquent ſhall be declared, and 
Winton, Lord Beauchamp, Abbot of Langley, Friar held, incapable of ſuch truſt, and be excluded from 
Brackley, Telverton, Filongley, and William Worceſter. any ſhare in it. Dated in the year, &c. abovemen- 
He further appoints Thomas Archbiſhop of Canter- tioned. | | | | G 


FECKENHA MKJonn Ds) the laſt Abbot of Weſtminſter, was ſo called 
from his birth-place Feckenham-foreft in Worceſterſhire, where his parents, who were 
Cl. Reynerus poor cottagers, reſided ; his right name being Houman (4). Shewing in his youth a very 
good genius, and a ſtrong propenſity to learning, the Prieſt of the pariſh inſtructed him 
|..23z ſome years; and then, by his own and other perſons intereſt, got him admitted into 
«Du, fel. Eveſham monaſtery. After having continued ſome time there, he was, at the age of % 1:1, 
eighteen, ſent to ſtudy at Glouceſter-college in Oxford ; an houſe for ſtudents of the Be- 
# A. Wood, nedictine Order; where the monaſtery juſt now mentioned had an apartment (). When (0 Wood, Fat. 
Ty N he had ſufficiently improved himſelf in academical learning, he was recalled to his abbey, ne 
Hit, & an- in order to give room for other ſtudents. That abbey being diſſolved among the ſmaller V Was, Alk. 
1 p. . ones, Nov. 17, 1536, he ſubſcribed the reſignation with the reſt of his brethren, and s. 
had a yearly penſion of an hundred florins [A] allowed him during life (c). Whereupon, z) Fati Feet, | 
2 returning to his ſtudies at Oxford, he continued ſome years in Glouceſter-college (4) : Nase. by J. Le 
) 2 . „ 2 f eve, edit. 1716, 
and in 1539, June 11, took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity (e); being then Chaplain fl. 2. 23. 
to Dr John Bell Biſhop of Worceſter (f). That Prelate reſigning his See [B] Nov. 17, „ 
1543(g), Mr Feckenham was entertained in the fame quality of Chaplain, by Dr Ed- ann Ls. 
mund Bonner Biſhop of London, with whom he continued till 1349. But Bonner being n). 
then deprived of his biſhopric (), by the Reformers; Feckenham was committed to the 


Tower of London [C]. Soon after, he was borrowed thence, as his own words are (i » l 


% Hiſt, of the ] And had a yearly penſion of an hundred florins ] time a promoter of the Reformation. But in 1544, 
— Abbeys, mit about * 231. a year. But Br. Willis, when the act for the advancement of true religion, A 
10 gh, ot Eſq; ſays, it was only 101. per ann (1). was brought mto Parliament, he did but faintly pro- 
Lis. p. 8. [BI That Prelate refigning his See ] T. Fuller mote it, tho" he had promiſed Archbiſhop Cranmer 
60 Additional ſays (2), that it was after his death, our author Fec- to be ſtrenuous therein (6). So that, either a diſlike (5) See Dr Bur- 
nuns de he. kenham became chaplain to Biſhop Bonner: which is a of the Reformation, or fear of danger, were the mg. per., Hin. of the 
Monaſticon, edit. Miſtake. — J. Stevens (3) hath run into the like, or a tives of this his refignation. — 
1722, Vol. I. greater error; when he affirms, that Biſhop Bell dyed in [C] Feckenham was committed to the Tower of Lon- p 
rg 1539: and Mr Dart alſo (4), when he places his den.] The reaſon of his commitment is not very ex- 
22 * three years after 1537.— Ant. Wood more actly known. Dr R. Horne, Biſhop of Wincheſter, Y 
— 4 — — properly expreſſes it, in the following words: that ſays, the cauſe of his impriſonment, was his promiſing | 
the Abbats, p. Biſhop giving up his = in few years after." viz. and then refuſing, to adminiſter the Satraments ' 
Lxxvii, after 153 e Job „as is fhid in the text © the Proteſtant manner (7). But T. Stapleton, 13 row — 
(s) Fr. Godwin, this article, reſigned his See in 1543; and did is to be depended on, affirms, that it ——— of — 
© Preſulibus, die till Aug. 11. 1556 (;). What induced him to t kis defending the faſt of Lent, and oppoling juſti- ples, &c. Lond. 
i 4, reſignation, is no where expreſſed. He was for ſome ou alone; ard thoſe, he fays, were the 2566. 
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to difpute on the chief points controverted between the Proteſtants and Pypifts. The firſt 
diſputation he engaged in, was at the Savoy in the houfe of Francis Rafe Earl of Beg- 
ford: the ſecond at Sir William Cecil's in Channel-row : and the third at Sir John Cheke*s 
in White-Friers. Thence he was carried down ro Worceſterſhire, where he (tilFheld a 
| benefice; and had four ſolemn diſputations with John Hooper Biſhop bf the dioceſe : the 
firſt at Perſhore during that Biſhop's viſitation, and the laſt in the cathedral of Wor- 
ceſter (t) [DJ. After that, he was remanded to the Tower, where he continued till the 

acceſſion of Queen Mary I. to the crown in 1553. But being then releaſed, he was called 
to Court, and made one of the Queen's Chaplains (1). He alſo became again Chaplain 
to Biſhop Bonner [E], when reſtored to his biſhopric, which was Sept. 5, 1553 (m). 
And, the 25th of January following, was collated by him to the prebend of Keatiſh- 
town, in St Paul's cathedral (2). The 1oth of March next enſuing, he was elected Dean 
(=) See the ar- of the ſame church, in the room of Dr William May, deprived (o: and June 20, 1554, 
: OD. was collated to the reQory of Finchley in Middleſex, which he held only a tew months (p). 
And Newcourt, But the ſame year, on the 23d of September, he obtained the rectory of Greenford 
Vol peas: 4s, Magna in the ſaid county (q). Before I proceed further, I muſt obſerve, that on the 
| roth of February 1554, he was ſent by the Queen to the Lady Jane Gray (viz. two days 
(%) Ibid. p. 177. before her execution) to commune with her, and to reduce her from the doctrine of Chriſt 
(% B. p. 48, to Queen Mary's religion, as Mr Fox expreſſes it (r) FJ. In April, he was one of the 
Diſputants, at Oxford, againſt Archbiſhop Cranmer, and the Biſhops Ridley and Latimer, 

( Ib. p. 605. before they were inhumanly committed to the flames, and martyred for their ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the Proteſtant religion: but he ſaid very little againſt them (s). He had alſo a 
conference, in 1555,, with one Thomas Haukes, a Proteſtant ; whom he endeavoured in 
vain to bring into a belief of Tranſubſtantiation (): and though he appeared warm upon 
that occaſion, yet, if a juſt repreſentation is given of him, it was contrary to his natural 
diſpoſition. For, all Queen Mary's reign, he wholly employed himſelf in doing good 

(1) Afs e Nr. offices to the afflicted Proteſtants, from the higheſt to the loweſt. Francis Ruſſel Earl of 
tym, edit. 1684, Bedford, and Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, afterwards Earls of Warwick and Leiceſter, 
Vol, U e. 28. taſted of his kindneſs: as did alſo Sir John Cheke. Nay he even interceeded ſo earneſtly 
(:) Ib. p. 36, Sc. with Queen Mary for the Lady Elizabeth's enlargement out of priſon, that he incurred 


toto 


(k) Reyner ; 
Wood, Athenz ; 
and Stevens, ubi 


ſupra. | 


(1) "CAREY as 
above, p. 289. 


(q) Thid. p. 615. 
He vacated it 
when made Ab- 
bat of Weſtmin- 
ter. 


63, 67. the Queen's diſpleaſure for a while (u). 
ferred 


(e) Ibid. p. 217, 
Se. 


(2) T. Fuller's 
Ch. Hiſtory, B. ix. 
p-. 178, 179; and 


England, in Wor- 


cauſes alledged in the regiſter of Archbiſhop Cranmer; 
who for that reaſon ſummoned Feckenham to appear 
at Lambeth before ſeveral commiſſioners, and he per- 
fiſting in his opinion, Cranmer cauſed him to be com- 
mitted ; for the truth whereof Stapleton appeals to the 
faid regiſter (8). | 
[D] And the laſt in the cathedral of Norceſter.] 
Some ſay, that J. Jewel Biſhop of Saliſbury was one 
of the opponents at this laſt diſputation (9). But Ant. 
Wood thinks it is falſe (10). Th. Stapleton mention- 
ing this diſputation, ſays, Biſhop Hooper acknow- 
ledged, he was thoroughly fatisfied with Mr Fecken- 


(3) Horn- blaſt, 
Os „ Love 1567. 


(9) Stevens, ubi 
ſupra, p · 289. 


(10) Athen. ubi 


— ham's reaſoning (11). But by this we may juſtly 

| doubt of that writer's veracity. For Biſhop Hooper was 

(21) Horn blaſt, _ man not eaſily fatisfied in any reſpect, much leſs with 

; ſo direct an opponent to that opinion, for which he 

afterwards ſuffered ; and therefore it carries with it an 

air of too great improbability. But, notwithſtanding, 

Reyner takes it from him, Wood from Reyner, and 

| others from them both, without boggling at the ab- 
(12) Dart'sWeſt- ſyrdity (12). | 

— ubi ſu- [E] He alſo became again Chaplain to Biſhop Bon- 


vr] And, as T. Fuller expreſſes it in his whimſical 
way, he croſſed the Proverb, like maſter, like man; 
the patron being cruel, the Chaplain kind, to ſuch 
who in judgment diſſented from him (13). 
CFI And to reduce her from the dotrine of Chriſt to 
Qacen Mary's religion, as Mr Fox expreſſes it.] Part 
of the communication between them, according to that 
author, was as follows: * Feck. Why? what do you 
receive in that Sacrament? [viz. the Lord's Supper] 
Do you not receive the very and Blood of 
* Chrit? Jane. No ſurgly, I do not ſo believe. I 
think that at Supper, I neither receive Fleſh nor 


B. ix. p. 178. 


Blood; but Bread and Wine: which Bread when it 


is broken, and the Wine when it is drunken, put- 
* teth me in remembrance, how that for Wy fins he 


In May 1556, the univerſity of Oxford con- (*) Wood, Falk 
n him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, without performing any exerciſe z and 

the enſigns of that honour were ordered to be carried to him (), being then in great 
eſteem for his learning, piety, charity, humility, and other virtues (w). The September Vd. I. cl zu, 
following he was made Abbot of Weſtminſter-abbey, which was then reſtored by Queen 
p. 175, 179; ef Mary, and fourteen Benedictin Monks placed there under higsgovernment with epiſcopal 
power (x) [G]. Upon the death of Queen Mary in 1358, her ſucceſſor Queen Elizabeth, Fuller's wo. 
ceftcribire, p. 77. not unmindful of her obligations to Dr Feckenham, ſent for him [H J, before 


Fect. Why? Doth not Chriſt ſpeak theſe words, 


compulſion, partly by compenſation, . obtained their (75) Sanderus de 


place, appears improbable y that / foprteen Benedic- |: is H. 395,99 


ſenger, it ſeems, found him planting thoſe elms which 
are now in the Prebendaries garden; and we are told, (, f Reyner, vb 


* I. col. 85. 


Id. Athen. 


(*) Stevens, ui 
ſupra, p. 278. 


thi 8, 1 . te 
her coro- — Me 


| Nation, 
Body of Chriſt was broken, and his Blood ſhed on 
the Croſs, and with that Bread and Wine, I receive 


© the benefits that come by the breaking of his Body, 
and ſhedding of his Blood for our Sins on the Crofs, 


Tale, Fat, this is my Body. . Require you any plain- 
er words? Doth he not fay, it is his Body? Jane. 

F grant he faith ſo; and fo he ſaith, I am the Vine, 

J am the Door, but he is never the more the Door 

nor the Vine. Doth not St Paul ſay, He calletb 

thingy that are nat. as though they were? God for- 

bid, that I ſhould ſay, that I eat the very natural 

Body and Blood of Chrift : for then either I ſhoald 

«* pluck away my redemption, or elſe there were two 

Bodies, or two Chriſts. One Body was tprmented 

on the Croſs, and if they did eat another Body, then 

had he two Bodies: or if his Body was eaten, then 

© was it not broken upon the Croſs, or if it were 

broken upon the Croſs, it was not eaten of his Diſ- 

« ciples, Ec (14). | (14) Adds and 
[G} And fourteen Benedictin Monks placed there un- Monuments, Oi. 

der is government | They were brought in with 2 on, Þ. 3Þ 

ſome difficulty and oppoſition at firſt ; for the Preben- 

daries of Weſtminſter, legally ſettled in their places, 

would not reſign them, till Cardinal Pole, partly by 


(17) 
Shi 


5 3 


(13) 
Rec 
1 3 
(19) 
13, 


removal (15). What T. Fuller affirms in the ſame Schiſm. Auel. 10 


nd 
Ko, 


21) 
bl, 


d | 7 . Agr. 1610; 
* tins only could be found in England, then extant 2 1 Fuller's 


* fince their diſſolution, which were unmarried, un- cy, Hiftory, ubi 
preferred to cures, and unaltered in their opinions.“ ſupra, . 579+ 
[AH] Queen Elizabeth, nat unmindful of her obliga- 

tions to Dr Feckenham, ſent for him) The firſt meſ- 


he would not go till he had finiſhed his plantation (16). gra, p. 235+ 
Whethes td his honour, or diſcredit, let the reader Dart, as 2b. 


Idge f 
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Canterbury, 


when he was releafed 'up 


Richard Cox Biſhop 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical, but could never be br 


of that profeſſion clofely confined. Where 


tence (m). T. Fuller 


judge! Sanders affirms, that the Queen would fain 
En had Monks in her new eſtabliſhment of religion ; 
and, therefore, ſhe preſſed Feckenham and his Monks 
to continue in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and ſhe would ſe- 
cure them and their poſſeſſions, provided they prayed 
un Sanderus de for her, and officiated according to her laws (17). But 
dch mate Anglic. Sanders is an author of little credit. 
. 345» 9 He alſo made a long ſpeech againſt the bill for 
the Uniformity of Common Prayer, &c] Dr Burnet, 
afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, had attributed this ſpeech 
(8) Hit. of the to Archbiſhop Hethe (18). But Mr Strype hath reſtored 
Reformat. P. ii. it to its true author, from a MS. in the Cottonian Li- 
b 393+ brary (19), and publiſhed it at length in his Annals 
of the Reformation (20): where he obſerves (21), 
Ky Veſpaſ. D. that in this ſpeech, Dr Feckenham made very anwor- 
ne thy and unbecoming reflections upon the foreign Pro- 
(2) Vol. 1. ag. beſtants of greateſt eminence, as Luther, Melancthon, 
Nendir = zr Zuinglius, Martyr, for their different ſentiments about 
ko. iz, © the Sacrament ; and eſpecially upon two of our own 
Biſhops, Cranmer and Ridley. | 
en Chap, fl [X] But having written againſt each other about 
c.. J. p. 7 the Oath of Supremacy, &c.] What Dr Feckenham 
writ upon that ſubject, was in the time of the Parlia- 
ment holden January 12. Anne 1562-3. and it was 
occaſioned by the bill for aſſurance of the Queen's 
royal power; the Papiſts imagining thereupon, 
that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to exact from 
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p ECK 
nation, to conſult and reward him; and, 8 tis ſaid, offered trim the art 
provided he would conform to the laws, but he refuſed y). La ap 
her firſt Parliament, taking the loweſt place on the Bi 
Abbat that ſat in the Houſe of Peers (z). During his attendance there, he prot 
ſpoke againſt every thing tending to the Reformation. Namely, the 25th of Febt 
1559, he diſſented to the bill, For reſtoring the Supremacy to the Imperial Crown of this nus, Warm. 


having frequent and warm diſputes upon that ſubje& X J, he ſeems to have had but an _ 

uneaſy life there (e). And nor altering his opinion, which ſeems to have been the end of {) S076, Se. 

his being put into the Biſhop's hand, he was remanded to the Tower in 1564. But, 227 
ſoon after, through. the interceſſion of friends, he was removed to the Marſhalſea, / Stevens, ib. 

where he had more liberty and air. Being alſo diſcharged from hence ſhortly after, he /,, pit. de n. 
lived for ſome time in Holbourn, where he built an 


Dr John Story before his execution (g). We find him again in euſtody in the year 13 


ought to a thorough conformity (i) | L}. Soon 
after, the reſtleſs ſpirit of ſome of the Roman Catholicks, arid the frequent attempts upon ( De, 2 4. 
the Queen's life, obliged her, for her greater ſafety, to have the moſt eminent and a&ive bones age = 


IN H AIM. 1911 


: | (0) Reyner, ut; 
-. ſupra, p. 235. 


ſhops form g and w the laſt mile (=) J. 5trype's 


Annals of the 
eſted and — 


Vol. I. edit. 


Dart's Weſtm. 


realm à Match 15, to the Proviſoes in the bill for reſtoring the Firſt Fruits and-Tenghs abi fpra. 
to the Crown: March 22, to the bill for reſtoring the Patentees of the Biſhop»of () 5e. the 1 
Wincheſter's lands: April 6, to the bill, impowering the Queen, upon the avoĩdance of nals of 


Queen E- 


any archbiſhopric or biſhopric, to take the Temporal Poſſeſſions thereof, and recompenſe — | 
them with perſonages impropriate: April 17, to the bill for the Supremacy a ferond bi Sir S. Dewes, 
time; and likewiſe when it paſſed, at which time he made an elaborate 
And May 5, to the bill for annexing certain religious houſes to the Crown (a). He alſo % suype, ubi 
made a long ſpeech againſt the bill for the Uniformity of Common Prayer, and ſervice. it 2's e-75, 76. 
the Church (5) [T J. And offered zealouſly to be one of the Diſputants, at the ſolemn ,. 
conference held at Weſtminſter, about religion, during this ſeſſion of Parliament; but 323838 
was not admitted (c). This ſtrong oppoſition cauſing him to be looked u 1 
evil eye, he was committed to the Tower in 1560 (4); where he continued till x 563, 
when he was taken thence, and put into the cuſtody of Robert Horne Biſhop of Win- (4) Reyner, ubi 
cheſter. But having written againft each other about the oath of 8 


* under thoſe ſeve- 
againſt it: 21 ans 


ich — Sb. 2893 
with an 72% Strype, as a- 
bove, p. 87, Cc, 


4 ſupra; and 
upremacy, and now Stevens, p. 289. 


* - 


aqueduct (). In 1571, he attended 5 
745 p. 7986. 


bond of appearance (5). In 1573, he was in free cuſtody with (3 J. 3 
Ely; whom the Queen had deſired, to uſe his endeavours to bring Ane, Val. II. 
Dr Feckenham (being a man of learning and tem 7 


to come to church: He was induced at length to acknowledge the Queen's ſupremaey in /: 


per) to acknowledge her Supremacy, and 
* p. 5245 
e. 641, 


# 


our author was imprifoned, among o- Stevens, p. 293. 


thers, in Wiſbich-caſtle in the Ile of Ely; in which town he built the croſs ſtill ſanding () Dart, ihide... 
there (c). He continued a priſoner the remainder of his life; which he ſpent in great, | 
piety and devotion, and in works of charity and beneficence. Dying in 1585, he was 
buried in Wiſbich church (J). He was a middle-frzed man, ſome what fat, round-fac'd, br. 
beautiful, and of a pleaſant aſpect, affable, and engaging in converſation (). As to his 
character: Mr Camden calls him a learned and good man, that lived long, did a great 
deal of good to the ey and always ſollicited the minds of his ' adverſaries to Bene o- - 1559 
yles him, © a man cruel to none, courteous and charitable to all „) Wwonkies, in 
who needed his help or liberality (): Dr Burnet, a charitable and generous aft, Weitmintter, p. 
< that lived in great eſteem in England (o).“ And Mr Dart eoncludes the account ge 
gives of him in theſe words: though I cannot go ſo far as Reyner, to call him a martyr, 6 


(+) Ibid. and 
Stevens, ubi ſa» 


( Camden; An- 
k nales Reg. Eliz, 


„Sars. 


them the oath of ſupremacy. The title of his book 
was, A declaration of fuch ſcruples and flays of con- 
ſcience, touching the Oath of Supremacy, as Myr Jubn 
Feckenham by writing did deliver unto the Lord Biſhop 
of Winchefter, with his reſolution made thereto: See 
below note [MJ]. As for the ſubſequent diſputes be- 
tween him and Biſhop Horne, you have an actount of OS 
them in Mr Strype's Annals of the Reformation (22). (**) * I. . 
[L] But could never be brought to a thorough con- 9 


formity.] His reaſons principally were theſe. 1. He 


did not find fault indeed with any thing ſet forth in 
© the book of on ſervice : but Karel wichal, 
that all the reſt d the old ſervice that was taken out, 
© ſhould be reſtored again; as prayer to the Suints, 
and for the dead, the ſeven Sacraments, and exter- 
* nal facrifice. 2. He would not come to Church, 
* becauſe he was not of our Church for lack of Unity ; 


N 


ſome being therein Proteſtants, ſome Puritans, and 
ſome of the Family of Love. 3. He would not con- 
form, becauſe he could ſee nothing to be fought, - 
* but by the ſpoil of the Church, and of Biſhops (*3)Strype's Au- 
© Houſes, and of Col! Lands: which he E 
* made many to pretend to be Puritans, feeling for Vel 11. p. 626 
© the fruits of the Church.“ Theſe reaſons he gave and Appendix ho 
in writing, with his name ſubſctibed, ta Biſhop Cox B. ü. No. 29, 
above mentioned (23). 8 p. 142. 


, 


0M) 4 


— 


1912 


yet I ean't 
4. Ubi ſupra. 


0M} 4 Lift of bir Werks.] The few things he 
iſhed, were theſe, 1. * 


© John Feckenham, four days before her death, touch- 
© ing her faith, and belief of the Sacrament and her 
= 


is a thing of the like nature in J. Fox's book of Mar- 
tyrs (24), intituled, the Communication had between 
the Lady Jane and Feckenham. 2. Speech in the 
Houſe of Lords, 1553. 3. Two Homilies on the firſt, 
ſecond, and third articles of' the Creed. Lond. 4to. 
4. Oratio funebris in exequiis Duciſſæ Parme, Caroli 
quints filie, & Belgiæ Gubernatricis. i. e. A funeral 
oration on the death of the Ducheſs of Parma, daugh- 
(25) Wood, Ach. ter of Charles V. and Governeſs of the Netherlands, 
98 ol. $+ Sermon at the Exequy of Joan Queen of Spain, &c. 
$22, 223. on Deuter. xxxii. 28, 29. Lond. 1555. 8vo (25). 


(24) Vol. III. 
p. 25. 


was at Sunning- 


tor. 


* _— tt rr * p a 
FIRE * Va ROLLINS : L 


a Conference Dialogue- 
* wiſe, held between the Lady Jane Dudley, and Mr 


Lond. 1554. 8vo. and 1625. 4to. There 


F E C K EN H A M. FE LI. 


gather, - but that he was a good, mild, modeſt, charitable man, and a. de- 
< yout Chriſtian. We need not take notice of the fulſome character 
J. Pits (p). For a liſt of his works ſee the note below H]. 

| 1 


6. A Sermon at the funeral of Queen Mary, on Eccle- 
ſiaſtes iv. 2 (26). 7. A declaration of ſuch ſeruples 
* and ſtaies of conſcience touching the Oath of Supre- 
* macy, as Mr Feckenham delivered by writjpg to Dr 
* Horn, Biſhop of Wincheſter.” Lond. to. 1566. 
Anſwered by Biſhop Horne in 1566. 4to. refuted by 
Thomas Stapleton the year following. This piece of 
Feckenham is printed in Reyner : wh calls the Biſhop's 
anſwer thereto, an impious book, and fall of lies ; 
librum impium, plenumgue mendaciis. 8. Objections 
or Aſſertions made againſt Mr John Goughe's Sermon 
preached in the Tower of London, 15 January 1570. 
9. Caveat Emptor. Which ſeems to have been a cau- 
tion againft buying Abbey- Lands. He had alſo writ- 
ten- Commentaries on the Pſalms; and a treatiſe of 
the Eucharift, againſt John Hooper: which were loſt 
among other things (27). + at C 


well, where his 1 62 5 (5). He received his education moſtly in the free- ſchool at Thame in Oxtordſhire, 
father was Rec” and in Chriſt- Church Oxon. where he was admitted Student in 1636, at the age of eleven 


epitaph below. years. On the 24th of October 1640, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c), and 


6% Wood, Ach. 
Vol. II. edit. 


that of Maſter June 2, 1643 (4): about which time he was in arms for King Charles I 
within the garriſon of Oxford, and afterwards was an Enſign, In 1648 he was turned 


1727, col. 795- out of his Student's place by the Parliament- Viſitors, being then in Holy Orders; and 
(e) Idem, Faſti, from that time till the Reſtoration of King Charles II, he lived in a retired and ſtudious 
Vol. I. col. 283. condition, partly in the lodgings of the moſt famous Phyſician Tho. Willis his brother- 


in-law (e), in Chriſt-Church, and partly in 


his (J) houſe over · againſt Merton: college in 


given of him by 


p. 292, 


(27) Wood, hz 
ſupra; and = 
Pits, p. 78 3 F 


FELL (Jonn) a learned and moſt excellent Biſhop in the XVIIth century, and ſon 
of Samuel Fell, D. D. Dean of Chrift-Church [A], by Margaret his wife, daughter of 
{«) Some fay, it Thomas Wyld of Worceſter, Eſq; was born at Longworth (a) in Berkſhire, June 2 * 


(g) Ei *call 
Mr John he, 
afterward; Arch. 
bill. op of York 
and ſometimes ; 
Mr Richard Al. 
leſtry. 


Wood, udi-ſuprz, 


Vol. II. col. 2 
m_ 


(4) mis. ver. Ozford; wherein he, and others (g), kept up the devotions and orders of the Church of (5) ts. us 


col. 33» 
de) He had mar- pecially Scholars that had been eject 


ried his fiſter. 


Wood, Athen. ration he was made Prebendary of Chicheſter, and Canon of Chriſt-Church, (in the room 
—— Vol. Il. of Ralph Button ejected) into which laſt: he was inſtalled July 27, 1660 (i). On the goth 


of November following 


he was inſtalled Dean of Chriſt-Church (k), being then one of his 


England, and adminiſtred the ſacrament and other duties to numbers of Royaliſts, eſ- 95 
ed in the year 1648 (5). After the King's Reſto- 


Ci) Survey of the 
Cathedrals of Lins 
coln, Eiy, Or- 
ford, Sc. edit, 
1739, 419. 0.450, 


( Fix. the Majeſty's Chaplains in Ordinary; and Doctor in Divinity (i) LB]. As ſoon as he was fixed in - 


ud Mr Wills. that eminent ſtation, he earneſtly 


applied himſelf to purge: the college of all remains of hypo- 


criſy and nonſenſe, which had but too much prevailed every where in the late times of (4) 14. „ 442; 
confuſion : and to improve it in all forts of learning, as well as true religion; laying thoſe 
foundations that have rendered it fo famous to poſterity, and will continue to make it ever 
flouriſh. Neither was he leſs diligent in reſtoring its. diſcipline, than adorning it with 


magnificent buildir 


For, by his own benefaftions, and what he procured from others, 


he built the north fide of the great Quadrangle [CJ, which had never been finiſhed before, 


[4] Samuel! Fell. D. D. Dean of Chrift-Church.] 
He was born in-the pariſh of St Clement-Danes, Lon- 
don, elected Student of Chriſt- Church from Weſtmin- 
ſter-School, in 1601, aged 17 years, took the De- 

in Arts, that of Maſter —_ compleated in 
1608, elected Proctor of the Univerſity in 1614, ad- 
mitted Bachelor of Divinity the year aſter, and about 
that time became Rector of Freſhwater in the Iſle of 
Wight. In May 1619, he was inſtalled Canon of 
Chrift-Church, and the ſame year proceeded in Divi- 
way, that he nity, being about that time domeſtic Chaplain to King 
4 James I. In = he was nlp — 8 
„btent leekings and ſo conſequently Prebendary of Worceſter, (whic 
2 — was about that time annexed 
« Laud Archbi- being then a Calviniſt. But at length leaving his gpi- 
« ſhop of Canter- nion, he was, throu 
© bury. made Dean of Li „ in 1637; and, the year fol 
8 bung. lowing. Dean of Chriſt- Church, in the place of Dr 
— Duppa (2). He was a perſon of a moſt publick ſpirit, 
m4 as will be always remembered by the many ſtately 
2 vas Vice, Works be carried on in his college ; as namely, finiſh- 
Chancellor of the ing the wainſcott of the Choir, paving the Cathedral, 
Univerſity of Ox- and glazing the windows with painted glaſs, which 


in his ſnarl- 


(4) A. Wood 
ing ill-natured 


e be e tn l lg and completed Peck 
"rt conſiderably on his ings, comp eck- 
* ogy — water, . noble avcaſe leading up to the hall ; 
14. Fafti, Vol. II. and began building the north fide of the great Qua- 
col. 45, Ce. drangle, which he would ſoon have perfected : and, 


to the Proſeſſürſhip) he 
Archbiſhop Laud's intereſt (1), 


| though 
had not the times 1 N it, endeavoured doin 
more. But having by 
zeal for the Church af England, exaſperated the re- 
bels, who ſought his life, he was ejected, Anno 1647, 
and being threatned to be murdered, was forced to 
abſcond, and dying heart-broken February 1, 1648 
(the day he was made acquainted with the murder of 
his Royal Mafter King Charles I) he was buried in 


the chancel of Sonningwell-Church near Abingdon in 
-Berkſhire, (where he had been Rector and built the 


front of the parſonage houſe) with only this ſhort me- 
morial, on a ſmall lozenge of marble, laid over his 
grave: Depoſitum S. F. February 1648 (3). 

[B] 4nd Doctor in Divinity] He was created 
October 3. 1660 (4). ; 


and Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 795; 
& Hiſtor. & An- 
tie. Univ. Oxon, 


I. ii. F. 256, 


(1) Id. Faſi, 
Vol. II. col. 137. 


y his loyalty to his Prince, and 


3) Survey of the 
ſo, — ec. 


by Br. Willis, Ec 


[CI He built the north fide-of the great Puadranzle.] SE Fo 


It was begun to be built in a manner ſuitable to the 


reſt of the Quadrangle, by his father Dr Samuel Fell; 


7 Ubi ſupra, £0157» 


and was by him, the College, and ſeveral benefactors, 
carried on to the top, and had all the frame of timber 
belonging thereunto laid. But before the inſide could 


be finiſhed, and the top covered with lead, the civil 


wars 4 ſo it continued expoſed to the weather, 
till the Preſbyterians became matters of the Unirerſity; 
who minding their own private concerns more than the 
public good, took the timber away, and employed it 
for their own uſe. But after the Reſtoration, Dr Fell, 
by his owg benefaction, and thoſe of the then 3 
an 


: 


rvey of the 
irals, Ee. 
Willis, £45 
ye, p · 441» 


vocd. Frft, 
T2, col. 1 370 


them, and of 

what they gave 
in Wood's Hiſt 
& Anti. Univ 


Oro, I. ij, p. 28 5. 


(ö) Wood, Ath. 


ubi ſupra, col. 
795 796. 


(7) Idem, Hiſt. 


& Antiq. ut ſu- 
* 


Y 1:3, 


and at ag 5 perſons that had been formerly 


* 
* l l „ gg er not 46 
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F E £1 © L. | 
though begun by the tenowned Cardinal Wolſey. Next he-cebdilt part bf the lodg- 
_ the Canon of the ſecond tall, and the eaſt fide of the — both 
which were finiſhed in 1672; and a handſome range of buildings thereto adjoining, 
fronting the meadows, finiſhed in 1677 and 1678 [DJ. The next fabrick erected by his 
care, were the lodgings belonging to the Canon of the third ſtall, near the ge leading 
from the great Quadrangle into Peck water; finiſhed about the year 1674. And, finally, 
he built the ſtately tower over the principal gate of the college, begun on the old foun- 
dation (laid by Cardinal Wolſey) in June 168 1, and finiſhed in November 1682, moſtly 
with the monies of benefactors, whoſe arms are carved on the ſtone roof of the gate- 
way (m) [E]. He alſo made the elegant long walk ia the meadow (2). In the years (=) Br. wits; 
1666, 1667, 1668, and part of 1669, he was Vice-Chancellor of the univerſity ; and e 
whilſt he continued in that office, took great care to have perſons of all degrees go in ubi sopra. 
their proper habits. He likewiſe looked narrowly to the due performance of the public, 
exerciſes in the ſchools; and reformed ſeveral abuſes therein. That he might 1 
credit of them, and of the whole univerſity, he frequently attended himſelf the iſpu- 
tations in the ſchools, the examinations for degrees, and the publick lectures of Profeſſors; 
and others; and by his preſence rendered them more conſiderable, and cauſed them to be + 
better performed than they were before, or have been fince (o). In a word, he was a (% Wood, Ath. 
moſt excellent Diſciplinarian : and kept up the exerciſes in his own college alſo with great 566. 823 
ſtrictneſs; was admirable in training up youth of noble extraction, had a faculty in that 
peculiar to himſelf, and took great delight in it. Several mornings in the week con- 
ſtantly, he went round his college to the chambers of Noblemen and Gentlemen-Com- 
moners, to examine and ſee what progreſs they made in their ſtudies. No one was a 
greater encourager and promoter of learning in the univerſity, and all publick works be- 
longing thereunto, than himſelf z witneſs not only the edifices beforementioned, but alſo 
the Sheldonian Theatre, which was built chiefly by his ſollicitation. He likewiſe ad- 
vanced the preſs, and -improyed printing in Oxford in ſuch a manner as it had been de- 
ſigned before by that publick-ſpirited perſon Archbiſhop Laud ; by whom it would certainly 
have been effected, as well as other matters of greater concern relating to religion and 
learning, had not he been prevented by the iniquity of the times. He was an eager de- 
fender and maintainer of the univerſity and its privileges, eſpecially while he executed the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, and always endeavoured to advance its liberties; for which he 
often gained the ill opinion of the citizens of Oxford (p). So worthy and illuſtrious a C5) nia. ul. 
perſon did well deſerve to be advanced to the higheſt dignities in the Church: Accordingly 757. 
(upon the tranſlation of Dr Henry Compton to the See of London) he was nominated 
Biſhop of Oxford; elected January 8, confirmed February 5, and conſecrated Febr. 6, . 
1675-6 (). At the ſame time he had leave to hold his deanery in commendam, purpoſely (5) Willis, obi 
to — him in the college, that he might do farther good therein, and in the univerſity. “. 435. 
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No ſooner was he ſettled in his See, but he undertook the rebuilding of the epiſcopal 

palace at Cuddeſden in Oxfordſhire: the outſide of which was finiſhed in 1679, and the 
inſide ſoon after (r). Holding alſo the Maſterſhip of St Oſwald's hoſpital at Worceſter, (-) woos, 64 
he rebuilt that in a ſumptuous manner, beſtowing all the profits of his income there, it 99h * 
augmenting it, and recovering its eſtates, And part of the revenues of his biſhopric 70. | h 
arifing from the impropriation of the diſſolved prebend of Banbury (5), he liberally gave 4 
five hundred pounds to repair that church; which being the largeſt in Oxfordſhire, and e, fab 1 
much out of repair, would otherwiſe have fallen down. He hkewife eſtabliſhed daily in the 1 12 | 
prayers at St Martin's, alias Carfax, the principal city-church in Oxford, at eight in the _ 

| morn- 


[E] Aud. finally, he Built the fately Gr over 


(3) See a Lift of members of the College 


, and of others (5), quite 
' finiſhed that building, for the uſe of two Canons ; to- 
* gether with the part between the then imperfe& build- 
ing on the north fide of the great gate, and the north- 
welt corner of that Quadrangle (6). Towards this 
23 Dr J. Fell gave no leſs than five hundred and 
ty 7). 8 
[D] Next he rebuilt part of the lodgings of the Ca- 
non of the ſecond Stall, and the eaft fide of the Chap- 
lains Quadrangle and a handſome range of 
buildings thereto adjoining, fronting the meadows —— ] 
In the place where this laſt-mentioned of build- 


ings ſtands, Philip King, Auditor of n oy & Arte Chriſtoferi Hodſon. 


had built, about the year 1638, very fair lodgings o 
poliſhed free-ſtone. But they were burnt by careleſſ- 
neſs, Nov. 19. 1669, and with them the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the Chaplain's Quadrangle, beſides part of 
the lodgings of the Canon of the ſecond Stall, which 
was blown up with gun-powder, to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of the fire towards the Library, Treaſury, and 
Church. But they were ſoon rebuilt by our worthy 
Dean's care, particularly the eaſt fide of the Chaplain's 
Quadrangle, with a ſtraight ge under it, leadin 
from the Cloiſter into the field, as it now is, whic 
was finiſhed in 167 z 18). 
VOL. UI. Ne. CLXI. 


the principal gate of the College, &&c.] Into this Tower 
r removed, pay, out of the Cam- 
panile (or ſteeple) in the Cathedral, the bell called 
Great Tom of Chriſff-Church ; ſaid to be brought thi- 
ther with the other bells from Oſeney-Abbey ; which 
Biſhop Fell took care to have recaſt with additional me- 
1 is now. by far the biggeſt bell in 
ngland. it is this 72 ion: Magnus Tho- 
mas Cuſius Oxonienſis, renatas April y11. MDCLXXX, 
regnante Carolo Secundo, Decano Johanne Oxon. Epr/- | 
copa, Subdecano Gulielmo Jane S. 8. Theol. Profefſore, 
Theſaurario Henrico Smith S. S. Theol. Profeſſore, 
The dimenſions 
it are as follows, Diameter ſeven feet one inch; 
ow the conn tn He von toe ng pins ks 
thickne the ftriking place fix inches ; weight of 
the whole bell near ſeventeen thouſand pounds; and 
of the clapper three hundred and forty two pounds ; 
Gxteen men are required to ring it. It firſt rung out 
May 29. 1684, from which time to this, it is knolled 
every night, a hundred and one times, agreeable to the : 
number of Students in the College, as tis faid 5 as a ( Wood, ibid. 


ſignal to all ſcholars to repair to their reſpective col- 3 2 


leges and halls; and fo it uſed to be, while it hung in ſupra, p. 408, 
the Campanile aforeſaid (9). . 


Ls a 
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[F) 1 


1 
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\ 
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; (11) Ib. col. 221. 
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who are, as vacancies. hap 
(+) Br. Wills, ubi a publick ſpeech 
= p. 435» 


\. ſhorten his life. So that he died July 10, 
(% Ibid. p. 4433 
and Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 799. 


and his private 
(w) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 797. 


(y) Wood, as a- 
bove, col. 797. 


(«) 188-©9799+ inſcription, compoſed 
never married. 
[F] Iz general, what he publiſhed was excellent. 
It is as follows. I. The Intereſt of England ſtated: 
or a faithful and juſt account of the aims of all par- 
ties now pretending z- diſtinctiy treating of the de- 
_ * figuments of the Roman-Catholick, Royaliſt, Preſ- 
* byterian, Anabaptiſt, Sc. 1659. 4to. two ſheets.” 
But tis not certainly known, whether he was the au- 
(ts) See Wocd, thor of this (10). II. The life of the moſt learned 
Aachen. ubi fu- * reverend and pious Dr Henry Hammond, who died 
'pra, col. 798. April 25. 2660, Sc.“ Lond. 1660. 8vo. reprinted 
| _ afterwards, with additions, at the head of Dr Ham- 
mond's works. III. He publiſhed, Alcinai in Plato- 
nicam Philoſophiam Ir:troduftiao. Oxon. 1667. 8vo 
(11). IV. In landem mufices carmen Sapphicum: A 
ſapphic ode in praiſe of muſic. Defigned undoubtedly 
for ſome of the public exerciſes in the Univerſity ; for 
a copy of it, now by me, was ſet to muſic. It is very 
beautiful and elegant. V. He publiſhed, H:iforia & 
Antiquitates Univerfitatis Oxonienſit, duobus volumini- 
bus comprebenſz. Oxon. 1674. fol. 7 inted 
i. e. The Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of Oxford, He. written by Antony à Wood in Engliſm: 
and tranſlated, at the of Dr Fell, by Mr Chriſ- 
topher Wife, and Mr Richard Peers, beſides what he 
did himſelf. And he alfo was at the of the 
r But Mr Wood tells us, That Dr Fell tak- 
ing the liberty of putting in and out ſeveral things, 
according to his own 1 and thoſe he em- 
ployed being not careful enough to carry the whole 
-< deſign in their head as the would have done ; 
be deffreth therefore, that the author might not be 
* accountable for any thing which was inſerted by 
© him; or be cenſured for any uſeleſs repetitions or 
© omiſſions of his agents under bim (12).* At the end 
of it there is a Latin advertiſement to the reader ; con- 
taining an anſwer to a letter of T. Hobbes, wherein 
he complained, that Dr Fell had cauſed ſeveral things 
to be omitted or altered, which A. Wood had written 
in that bock in his praiſe, VI. The vanity of 
, ; in a letter to a gentleman.” Lond. 1674. 
4to. VII. He publiſhed, S. Clement's two Epiſtles 
+4 to the Corinthians, in Greek and Latin: with notes at 


{ 12) Ib. col. 799, 


motning, and eight at night. In a word, he 
piety aud chatity. Among his other benefactions to his col 
that the beſt rector ĩes belonging to it, were bought with his money. 
ſo bountiful a patron whilſt ha lived, and as it were a ſecond founder of that college, ſo he 
left to it at his death an eſtate for the maintenance of ten or more exhibitioners for ever; 
to be elected every firſt day of November; when there is 
ſpoken in the Refectory in commemoration of him (1). Thus this pious, 
learned, and zealous perſon, employed himſelf wholly in doing good. At length having 
brought his body to an ill habit, and waſted his ſpirits by coo much zeal for the 
and by forming too many noble deſigns: All theſe things contributed, with the unhappy 
turn of religion which he dreaded under King James II, to wear him quite out and 


whole univerſity, and of the Church of England (u). We may ſuppoſe that fo active a 
man as: he was, had not much time for contemplation. 
publiſhed was excellent [F]. As to his character, beſides what hath been already ſaid of 
him above; He was the .moſt zealous man of his time for the Church of England; and 
none went beyond him, in the. performance of the rules belonging thereto. He con- 
ſtantly frequented divine fervice in publick four times a day; and had, beſides, prayers 
twice every day in his own family. He was a perſon of ſtrict morals and great virtues. 
In particular he was a man of a moft generous ſpirit, undervalued money, and diſburſed 
it ſo freely, upon learned, pious, and charitable uſes, that he left ſometimes for himſelf 
ule little or nothing. His charity was fo great, that he was a huſband to 
the afflicted widow, a father to the orphan, and a tender parent to poor children ()]) G]. 
In his epiſcopal capacity, he was an excellent judge of men and merits, an exempla 
(x) Br. Willis, ſuperviſor of his clergy, and a diligent afferter of the rights of the Church (x). To 
abe fupra p. 435. conclude his character; He was a bold and reſolute man, and did not value what the 
generality ſaid or thought of him, ſo as he could accompliſh his juſt and generous defigns : 
which being too many to effect was the chief cauſe of ſhortening his days (y). In this one 
thing he was particular, that he was no admirer of the Royal Society (z). He was 
(x) Ibid. col. 562. buried July 13, in the Divinity-chapel, or north iſle adjoining to the choir of Chriſt- 
church cathedral (a). Over. his tomb, which is a plain' decent marble, is an el 

by the learned and polite Dean Aldrich, his ſucceſſor. He was 


] the end. Oxonie 1677. 12mo. VIII. © Account of 


printed. 
of the Univerfity 
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expended his whole ſubſtarice in works of 
lege, it muſt not be | 
And as he had been 


* 


publick, 


1686, to the great loſs of learning, of the 


However, - in general, what he 


Dr Richard Alleſtry's life.” Being the preface to 
the faid Doctor's Sermons Publiſhed by our author. 
IX. Of the Unity of the Church.“ Tranſlated from 
the original. of St Cy Oxford 1681. 4to. X. 
He publiſhed a beautiful. edition of St Cyprian under 
this title, Sandi Cæcilii Cypriani Opera recognita H 
illuſtrata per Johannem Epiſcopum Oxonienſem. Oxon. 
1682. fol. XI. He pablihel ſeveral Sermons, as k. 
© The character of the laſt days, preached before the 
King, on 2 Pet. iii. 85 Oxon. 1675. 4to. 3. A 
* Sermon preached before the Houſe of Peers on De- 
cember 22. 1680. Being the day of ſolemn humi- 
© liation.” Mat. xii. 25. Oxford 1680. 4to. XII. 
He alfo publiſhed, or reprinted, every year while he 
was Dean of Chriſt-Church, viz. from 1661, to the 
time of his death, a book, commonly a claſſical author, 
againſt New-year, to diſtribute among the Students of 
his houſe : to which books he either put an Epiſtle, or 
running notes, or corrections. XIII. He publiſhed 
the following pieces, written by the author of the 
Whole Duty of Man, with proper prefaces, and the 
contents, or marginal abbreyiations. Namely, The 
Ladies calling ; Government of the Tongue ; The 
Art of Contentment ; and The Lively Oracles given un- 
to ws, &c. Oxford 1675, 1678, c. The E 
preface before the folio edition was written by our 
pious and learned author (13).—— He was, with re- (13) Wen e 
gard ro bis learning, accounted an excellent is e 

tiniſt, ogiſt, an accompli ivine (14). 
[G] And a tender parent to poor children.] He 2 = 
conſtantly allowed a yearly penſion to a poor man of 

St Thomas's pariſh near Oxford, purpoſely that he 
ſhould teach gratis, twenty or twenty four poor chil- 
dren of that pariſh to read, ſome of which he after- 
wards bound apprentices, or made ſcholars (15). — (1e) Wood, vt 
And ſo eminent was he for charity, the moſt lovely fopra, col. 797 
and eſpecial duty of Chriſtianity, that he became a 
treaſurer or almoner for the charity of others, and 

had frequently great and conſiderable ſums put into 

22 , to be diſpoſed of by him as he 2 2 (16) Willis, 5. 
{16). 435 
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FEN T. ON (ED wan) a bold adventurer for diſcoveries, an experienced ſeaman, 
and a gallant officer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was deſcended from an antient 
family in the county of Nottingham, and had fome eftate there (a), which he fold; (-) Thototon's 
as did alſo his younger brother Geoffrey, afterwards Secretary of State for Ireland, being banhie, . 478. 
more enclined to truſt to their own abilities, than the ſlender hereditary patrimony de- ; 
ſcending to them from their anceſtors z and they were among the very ſmall number of 

thoſe, who take ſuch daring reſolutions in their youth without living to repent of them in 

their own old age. He was a perſon of very quick and lively which had been 

improved by a good education (5), but as his brother's turn was to ſtudy and books, fo (5) Fuller's Wor- 
his inclination lead him rather to a military and active life, which induced him to court 23% 
the favour, and by degrees procured him the protection, of the two potent brothers War- 
wick and Leiceſter (c). He ſerved ſome time with great reputation in Ireland, but upon ( This appears 
Sir Martin Frobiſher's report of the probability of diſcovering a North - Weſt Paſſage into 3 
the South -Seas, he reſolved to engage with him in his ſecond voyage, and accordingly was bim, on 1 


him, on his 


appointed Captain of the Gabriel, 2 bark of twenty-five tons, in which he accompanied raking his 
that famous ſraman in his voyage to the ſtreights which bear his name, in the ſummer ob 
the year 1577 3 but in their return he was ſeparated from Sir Martin in a ſtorm, notwith- 
ſtanding which he had the good fortune to arrive ſafe at Briſtol (d). In the third expe- (4) Haklugt's 

dition undertaken in 1578, he commanded the Judith, one of the fifteen fail which 42 ogg 
compoſed Sir Martin Frobiſher's ſquadron, and had the title of Rear-Admiral (e). It is 
very certain that ſcarce any expedition was undertaken during that reign with greater ex- C g An- 
pectation, or proſecuted with leſs effect; which misfortune” put an end, for that time, to e 
all endeavours of the like nature [4]. Captain Fenton, however, was very far from being 

| 5 : 1 6 | convinced 


[4] Ta all endeavenrs of the like nature.] It is a tribute thereto (1). © If (ſays he) by the North-Weſt REFS Wilnam 
queſtian that has been more than once ſtarted, but * there be ſo quick a paſſage, and ſq ſhort a way to go Monſon's Naval 
hardly ever diſcuſſed, why /o many great attempts for and come as is deſired, I ſay, the trade in a few years TraQts, p. 433+ 


diſcovery were, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the art of navigation was ſo imperfectly undor- 
Hood, in compariſon of what it now is, and when aur 
ſhipping was ſo inconfiderable as on all hands it is at 
that time allowed to have been? For this there may 
be various reaſans ſuch as, that it was an age 
of diſcoveries, the Spaniards and Portugueſe had led 
the way, and almoſt every nation in Europe that had 
{hips or could build the 
which excited that * emulation, » | 
ally brings ta light the hidden powers of genius, and 
this it was Gas died the Engliſh to diſplay their 
natural advantages. which in this reſpect, were many 
beyond other nations. Another motive was the Queen 
| Encoura 
the | | 
heart raifing a force at ſea, and beſides, it was 
found in proceſs of time, that there was no better me- 
thod than this, of employing reſtleſs and unpatient 
ſpirits, that might have been otherwiſe troubleſome at 
home. A third cauſe was the number of gentlemen, 
that addicted themſelves to the fea ſervice, . who from 
an innate ſpirit of generoſity and activity, were moſt 
ready to ſet an foot and proſecute ſuch expeditions as 
ESTER 
uent play u can- 
duct and their courage. In — to this particular 
diſcovery of a North-Weſt paſſage into the South- 
Seas, there were beſides the general motives, ſame 
that were peculiar to thoſe times, as for inſtance, this 
was looked upon as a point, in which the honour of 
England was highly intereſted, on account of the at- 
tempts made by the two Cabats, from whence, if it 
could have 21 we had an indubitable right 
to the title of firſt diſcoverers. In the next place, the 
great thing aimed at in thoſe days, was to come at a 
ſhare in the Eaſt-India trade, which at the time Cap- 
tain Fenton made his two voyages, was al er-un- 
known to the Engliſh Nation, but was i pre- 
ſently after opened to us by Sir Francis Drake. Add 
to all this, that a new paſſage was ardently defired 
from the difficulties, that were apprehended in pro- 
ceeding by the old track of «gh of Good Hope, 
which voyage its tedious length, and the great confi 
tion made thereby amongſt the ſeamen, had braught 
into diſcredit. A third queſtion of as great impor- 
tance as any of the reſt may be moved, which is, aw4y 
after all the pains taken about it, all thoughts of thts 
diſcovery were laid afide even in this reign? To an- 
ſwer this fully would require a great deal of room, 
bur E the notions contained in the following re- 
marks of Sir William Monſon, might ſome what con- 


them, was for making rays trial, 


t to all enterprizes of this ſort, for from 
ing of her reign,. ſhe had nothing more at 


vill be overlaid, for as it is now by the Cape of Good 
Hope, ſince we and the Hollanders have had traf- 
fick in the Eaſt-Indies, pepper is brought from two 
« pence to four pence there, and when it increaſes in 


price where it ſhould leſſen, and falls where it ſhould 
* increaſe, what think you in time, this voyage will 
come ta if followed, either the one way or the 


© other? Let us likewiſe conſider, what needleſs com- 
© modities they bring from thence. I ſee not but this 
country may live as well without ſpices as aur fore- 
* fathers have done, neither are they to be had in 


© tin, but if the merchant make gain by this trade, 
as, and will in time make ſuch a dearth of money 
in England, as all men in general will rue it: and 
* as I have ſaid before, 121 
© aud the greater quantity of thoſe needleſs commodi- 
ties, if the navigation ſhould prove ſhort and eaſy. 
© If a man will truly . indifferently of the 
trade of the Eaſt- Indies, it is not ſo fit for any King 
or Prince, as the King of Spain, who has other In- 
« dies to ſupply the ſilver that goes out of his country, 
then what hope have we to perſevere in that voy- 
age, who have no mines or means by traffick to 
bring money into this kingdom? For this, take for 
« an infallible argument, that country which receives 
© more commodities than it vends, the overplus muſt 
of neceſſity be of money: and by reaſon of our 
« waſteful expence in ſuch needleſs and ſuperfluous 
© things, as filks, lawns, - ſpices, wine, tobacco, ſu- 
gar, and a hundred ſuch vanities, we muſt confeſs 
there comes in much more of theſe commadities, 
than goes out of the realm in truck for them: and 
© then let us conſider the benefit of this trade, and 
© how long it is like to continue good for the benefit 
6 t of this kingdom. The miſchief that is 
, en us by exhaufting our filver, was foreſeen 
long fince by Charles the Fifth, Emperor, who be- 
holding the greedy gain of the Po es in their 
© trade to the Eaſt-Indies, was wont to ſay, they were 
5 ies to Chriſtendom, by carrying their treaſure 
— to 22 28 In thoſe days 
uch ſuggeſtions as theſe muſt have very plauſi- 
ble, py AAP ot ience that there is no- 
thing in them. Both the Engliſh and Dutch have pro- 
ſecuted their trade to the Eaſt- Indies by the ordinary 
courſe, and have as Sir William fays, carried prodigious 
quantities of ſilver to the Eaſt- Indies, but notwithſtand - 
ing this, the trade has been very profitable to them, 
by furniſhing them with vaſt quantities of rich goods, 
which they have exported and fold with large * 


truck of our home commodities, as cloth, lead, and 
6 
= chiefeſt ſtack he employs muſt be in ſilver, which 


| 
1 
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piajned in note 
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(5) See theſe ar- tempt his return by the ſuppoſed North-Weſt 


F EN TON 


convinced by this miſcarriage that the deſign was. impraticable ; but, on the contrary, 
ſuggeſted from time to time, that the diſcovery of a North-weſt paſſage was a point of 


very great importance to the commerce and navigation of 


England, and might, notwith- 


ſtanding former diſappointments, be reſumed with reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. His im- 
portunate ſollicitations for ſeveral years, joined to the intereſt of his noble patron the Earl 

of Warwick, procured him at length another opportunity of trying his fortune at ſea, 
% Sir w. Mon- and that in a way, and with a force, ſufficient to gratify his ambition (f), and for the 
ſpeedy execution of which he immediately betook himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
to make all the preparations poſſible. Of this voyage we have ſeveral authentick accounts, 
le) See this ex- and yet it is not eaſy to apprehend the true deſign of it (g). The inſtructions given by 
the Privy-Council to Mr Fenton, and which are ftill preſerved, ſay expreſsly, That he 


ſhould endeavour the diſcovery of a North- Weſt paſſage, but 
down to him, viz. he was to go by the Ca 


by a new route which is laid 
of Good Hope to the Eaſt-Indies, and, 


being arrived at the Moluccas, he was to go from thence to the South-Seas, and to at- 


bicles in the note. paſſing the Streights of Magellan, except in 


ſo that the earrying out of filver, tho”, at firſt ſight, 
it has a ruinous appearance, is in reality a right policy, 
becauſe by carrying it out we acquire the means of 
bringing larger quantities in. What the conſequence 
may be to Europe in general, is another conſideration, 


Which however does not affect us, for while we thrive 


(2) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p. 755. 


by the Eaſt- India trade, it would be madneſs, from 
ſpeculative conſiderations, to entertain the leaſt thoughts 
of reſtrictions. But if, by degrees, we ſhould be ri- 
valled in that trade, then to be ſure reviving Captain 
Fenton's project, and trying to preſerve it by a new 
paſſage, would be a meaſure not rational only, bnt re- 
* neither, perhaps, is that period, which demands 


uch a conſideration, at ſo great a diſtance as ſome 


may imagine. 

B] Except in caſe of abſolute neceſſity. ] The in- 
ſtructions given to Edward Fenton, Eſquire, by the 
Right Honourable the Lords of her Majeſty's Privy- 
Council, were dated April the ninth 1592, and are in 
all a ce extreamly preciſe (2). According to 
theſe inſtructions Mr Fenton is declared to be Captain- 
General in this expedition, the number of men to be 


employed therein is limited to two hundred, the gen- 


tlemen, miniſters, ſurgeons, factors, and their ſervants 
included. The following perſons were appointed to 
be the General's Council, viz. Captain Hawkins, Cap- 
tain Ward, Mr Nicholas Parker, Mr Maddox, Mr 


Walker, Mr Evans, Randolph Shaw, and Matthew 


Talboys, and he was reſtrained from doing any thin 
of moment, without the conſent of at leaſt four © 
theſe aſſiſtants. Mr Maddox the miniſter was appoint- 
ed Secretary, and directed to keep a fair journal-book 
of the meetings of this council, and of the tranſactions 
therein, which was to be preſented by them at their 
return to the Queen. In reference to the power of 
puniſhing, there is a very large and ample proviſion 
made, which becauſe it is more than probable, that 
ſomething of the like kind was put into all inſtructions, 
and as it gives great light into the method which Sir 
Francis e took upon the diſcovery of a conſpi- 
racy againſt himſelf, it is more than probable the rea- 
der will be glad to ſee at large. This article, I the 
rather tranſcribe, becauſe it ſhews how men were re- 
ſtrained and kept to their duty, before martial laws 
received the ſanction of the legiſlature, whence it will 
appear, that regulations in thoſe days were nothing 
leſs than arbitrary, and that when Queen Elizabeth, 
by the advice of her Council, eſtabliſhed rules for diſ- 
cipline in virtue of her prerogative royal, that prero- 
tive was a fence to the law, and ſecured the perſons 
Pipetted, the invaluable privilege of being tried by 
2 jury. | 
* V. Item, If chere happen any perſon or perſons 
employed in this ſervice, of what calling or condi- 
tion he or they ſhall be, ſhould conſpire or attempt 
* privately or publickly, any treaſon, mutiny, or other 
* diſcord, either touching the taking away of your 
* own life, or any other of authority under you, 
© whereby her Majeſty's ſervice in this voyage might 
* be overthrown or impugned, we will therefore, that 
* upon juſt proof made of any ſuch treaſon, mutiny, 
or any other diſcord, attempted as aforeſaid, the 
« ſame ſhall be puniſhed by you or your Lieutenant, 
according to the quality and enormity of the fact. 


with a true certificate how, and 


ſſage, and not by any means to think of 
of abſolute neceſſity (5) [BJ. Notwith- 


ſtanding 


Provided always, and it ſhall not be lawful either 
* for you or for your Lieutenant, to proceed to the 
© puniſhment of any perſon, by loſs of life or limb, 
* unleſs the party ſhall be judged to have deſerved it, 
by the reſt of your aſſiſtants as is before expreſſed, 
* or at leaſt by four of them. And that which ſhall 
* concern life, to be by the verdi& of twelve men of 
* the company employed in this voyage, to be im- 
* pannelled for that purpoſe, with the obſeryation of 
the form of our country laws in that behalf, as near 
* as you may. Provided if it ſhall not appear, that 
* the forbearing of the execution by death, ſhall mini- 
ſter cauſe to increaſe the fact of the offender, then 
it were better to convince the party of his fact, by 
the oaths of twelve indifferent perſons, and to com- 
mit him to hard imprifonment until the return. 
And as well of the facts committed by any, as alſo 
of the proof thereof, and of the opinions of you 
and your aſſiſtants, and the manner of the puniſh- 
© ment, the regiſter ſhall make a particular and true 
note in the book of your conſultation as is before 
appointed. | Y 

e was reſtrained from removing Captain William 
Hawkins, who was to command his own ſhip, Captain 


Luke Ward, who was to command the ſecond ſhip, or 


Captain Carliſle, who was to have the command of 
the land forces. As to the nature and defign of the 
voyage, the reader will be pleaſed to the three 
following articles, which will at leaſt ſhew him, in 
what light the Privy-Council defired to repreſent them. 
VIII. You ſhall make a juſt and true inventory 
in every ſhip and veſſel appointed for this voyage, of 
* all the tackle, munition, and furniture, belonging 
to them at their ſetting forth hence, and of all the 
© proviſions whatſoever, and one copy thereof, under 
* your hand, and under the hands of your Vice-Ad- 
* miral and Lieutenant, to be delivered to the Earl 
* of Leiceſter, and the other to the Governor of the 
© Company for them, before your departure hence ; 
* and the like to be done at your return home, of all 
things then remaining in the ſaid ſhips and veſſels, 
by what means, any 
* parcel of the ſame ſhall have been ſpent or loſt. 
IX. Item, You ſhall uſe all diligence poſſible to 
, _ from Southampton, with your ſaid ſhips and 
* veſſels, before the laſt of this preſent month of 
* April, and ſo go on your courſe by Cape de bu- 
s == _— not paſling by the ſtreight of Magel- 
* lan, either going or returning, except upon t 
* occaſion — that ſhall be — Loches wile 


good to you, by the advice and conſent of your ſaid 


aſſiſtants, or four of them at the leaſt. 

X. Item, You ſhall not paſs to the North - Eaſt- 
ward, of the fortieth degree of latitude at the moſt, 
* but ſhall take your right courſe to the Iſles of the 
* Malucos, for the better diſcovery of the North- 
* Weſt paſſage, if, without hindrance of your trade, 
* and within the ſame degree, you can get any know- 
© ledge, touching that paſſage, whereof you ſhall do 
: _ to be inquiſitive, as occaſion in this ſort may 

The remaining articles in theſe inſtructions are not 
very material, whereas, thoſe that we have cited de- 
ſerve to be well conſidered, fince whatever the litera! 

_ import 


> 


(*) Ibid, p. 757. 
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1 O N. 
ſtanding theſe inſtructions, Sir Willlam Monfon tells us plainty, that Mr Fenton was 
to try his fortune in the Sduth- Seas (7), and fo himſelf underſtood it. In the month of 
May 1382, Mr Fenton left the Engliſh coaſt, witli three ſtout ſhips and a back. With 
theſe he failed firſt to the coaſt of Africa, and then for that of Brazil, directly from 
whence he intended to have ſailed for the Streights of Magellan; but hearing there that 
Spain; who had better intelligence it feems of his 

if he had read his inſtructions, had ſent Doh Diego Flores de 
into the Streights to intercept him, he, upon mature deliberation, reſolved to careen (t). 
purpoſe, he there met with three of the Spaniſh 
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ſquadron, one of which was their Vice- Admiral, which he funk after a very briſk engage- 


import of them might be, it is pretty certain that Mr 
Fenton underſtood, that his buſineſs was to go into the 
South-Seas, and that by the Streights of Magellan, and, 
as we have hinted in the texty the Spaniards were in 
good time apprized of this alſo. It is very likely, 
that the ſcheme expreſſed in theſe inſtructions, was 
that originally propoſed by this gentleman, and in- 
deed a „ para way of finding the North-Weſt 

could not be deviſed, for which reaſon it is 
not at all impoſſible, that this old ſcheme may be ſome 
time or other reviewed, revived, and carried into exe- 
cution. But whatever Mr Fenton's notions might be, 
my Lord of Leiceſter was for joining a little profit 
with the honour, and going through the fore-door 


into the South-Seas, as the ſhorteſt and moſt likely 


way to find a back door out of them; in a word, our 


General had his ſmall ſquadron equipped, manned, 
victualled, and ſupplied with s proper for the 


coaſts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, and after diſpoſing 


of theſe, if he could find a North-Weſt paſſage it 


would do him honour, if not, he was to get home 
again as well and with as much wealth as be could. 
[C] In order to come home.) As for the ſtrength 
which Captain Fenton had under his command, it was 
for thoſe times very conſiderable (*), conſiſting of two 


ſhips and two barks. The biggeſt of the ſhips was 


called originally the Bear, but upon occaſion of this 


voyage was new named the Leiceſter Gallion, of the 
burthen of four hundred tans, on board of this veſſel 
went General Fenton, having under him, Captain 
William Hawkins, and Mr Ghriftopher Hall. The 
other ſhip was the Edward Bonaventure of three hun- 
dred tons, of which Captain Ward was the Comman- 
der, and the Maſter one Thomas Perry, the Bark 


Francis of forty tons, was under the command of Cap- 


tain John e, and the Elizabeth of fifty tons had 
in her, Captain Thomas Skevington. They were 
kept upon the Engliſh coaſt, by foul weather and con- 
trary winds, all the month of May, but at length they 
put to ſea, being bound, as Captain Ward ſays, for 
China; on the third of Auguſt they came to an anchor 
upon the coaſt of Guinea, where they began to trade 
with ſome profit, then they went to the coaſt of Bra- 
zil, and upon enquiring of the General what courſe 
they ſhould fteer in caſe. of being ſeparated, it was 
agreed firſt to make the beſt of their way to the river 
of Plate, and then to the Streights of Magellan. 
Upon that coaſt they took a ſmall veſſel, with an offi- 


cer or two and ſome Friars, on board, from whom 


they had the firſt news of a Spaniſh Fleet in thoſe ſeas, 
and after they diſmiſſed them, they likewiſe gave the 
firſt intelligence to the Spaniſh Fleet of thoſe Engliſh 
ſhips being upon that co On the 2oth, of Decem- 
ber, a Council was held on board the Gallion Leice- 


ſter, in which Captain Fenton demanded their opini- 


ons, whether, notwithſtanding the Spaniſh Fleet was 
2 ſeas, they ho continue to make — of 
their way to the Streights, or whether it might not 
better to winter ſome where elſe, and where? Upon 
1e dpi Captain Hawkins and Captain 
Drake were deäred, becauſe: ey had paſſed the Stroights 
before, but it ſeems, they could not well agree, and 
after hearing them, the Council were of opinion, that 
it might be very dangerous in the condition they were 
in, and the ſtrength of the enemy confidered, to con- 
tinue their voyage to the Streights of Magellan, and 
that therefore it would be but prudent to put into the 
Port of St Vincent in Brazil, or to fail ſor the river 
of Plate, with all imaginable expedition. This 
duced a new conſultation, as to which of thoſe places 
VOL. III. No. 161. 


ment, and then put to ſea in order to come home (1) [C]. His Vice- Admiral, * 


mould be preferred, and at laſt, after much debate, it 
was agreed to go to Port St Vincent, there to reſit and 
gain intelligence, of which notice was preſently given 


po and intentions than 
aldez, with a ftrong fleet (4 rwawoyrs 
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(1) Sir w. Mon- 
ſon's TraQts, p. 
402. 


to the crews of their reſpective ſhips; that they might 


not apprehend the General had abandoned his de- 
fign; on the 20th of January they came in fight of St 


Vincent, and on the 24th in the morning, there was 


a Council held on board the Leiceſter, where, upon 


the propoſition of Captain Luke Ward, it was 


to uſe the Portugueſe as friends, and to make fatisfac- 


tion for what they might have occaſion for. The Spa- 
niſh Fleet that had been ſent, as well to hinder the 


Engliſh from paſſing the Streights, as to ſettle and build 


/ 


a town there (3), was prodigiouſly ſtrong, conſiſting of ( 3 


no fewer than twenty three fail of large ſhips, with 
three thouſand five hundred men on board, but never 
did a more unfortunate Fleet fail from the coaſt of 
Spain, or from any other country, for five of their 
ſhips with eight hundred men were loſt upon 
their own coaſts, two more were diſabled, and the 
other ſixteen arriving on the coaſt of Brazil wintered 
in the Rio de-Janeiro. There he had intelli 
Captain Fenton's being at ſea, upon which he reſolved 
to proceed earlier than he intended for the Streights. 
But meeting with a ſtorm, he ſent three of his 
but weakett ſhips, with his infirm men, and moſt of 
the women on board, to remain in ſafety at Port St 


Vincent, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion that the Engliſh 


were there. Theſe three Spaniſh ſhips attempted to 
enter the Port the afternoon of the ſame day, on which 
the Council was held which has been beforementioned. 
As theſe ſhips were very large, and had fix hundred 
men on board, they fired upon the Engliſh immedi- 
ately. General Fenton who did not expect this, and 
was embaraſſed by his inſtructions, was not yery haſty 
to engage, upon which two*of the ſhips attacked the 
Edward Ronaventure very briſkly, u that the 
General ſeeing there was nothing to Cots but by 
force, came in to her aſſiſtance, and behaved himſelf 


very gallantly till darkneſs put an end to the fight ; 
the next morning it appeared, that the Spaniſh Vice- 


Admiral was funk, and moſt of her crew loſt, the Spa- 
niards themſelves agree that he might have funk the 
other-two, but he did not. Aſter the fight the Eng- 
liſh ſhips put to ſea, and on the:2gth of January, the 
Edward Bonaventure loſt fight of the Admiral. Cap- 
tain John Drake in the Francis had been | 
ſome time before, and failed for the river of Plate 
where he loſt his ſhip, but himſelf and his men 

on ſhore. After this, General Fenton with the 'Leice- 
ſter Gallion and the Elizabeth, failed to Spirito Santo 
in Brazil, where they victualled and refitted; and 
then returned to England. | 
to convince the reader, of the trath of what we ad- 
vanced in the former note; bat if he has any ſeruples 
—_—— they will be entirely taken away by the 
peruſal of Sir William Monſon's ſhort Relation of this 
expedition (4). In the year 1582, and two years 
after Drake's return, her Majeſty ſent twb ſhips and 


© two pi under the command of Mr Edward 
Fenton, to try his fortune in the South-Sea, which 
© the 


ing of Spain hearing, yr nk 


res de Valdes, who was after General 


© as he paſſed the Streights of Magellan, | 

Fenton being informed of when he arrived at Brazil, 
and in the ſame Port where two of Flores's ſhips had 
* ſtay'd, and with whom he had a ſmall encounter, 


pro- * and perceiving it was in vain to proceed any farther, 


he returned home without ſeeing the Streights.*” 
21 U LD] TZitber 
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gence of 


This account is ſufficient 


(4) Monſon'sNa- 
val Tracte, p. 402. 


Ae take Wk, who — ed the Edward Bonaventure of three hundred tons, 


(=) Hakloxt's latter end of the month of May 1583 (m). 
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was ſepa · 
rated from the Admiral ſoon after the action, and perceiving no hopes of rejoining him, 
proceeded homewards as well as he could, and, not without enduring great hardſhips, 
and paſſing through many difficulties, arrived at length fafely at Plymouth, towards the 
It is from this Captain Ward that we have an 
account of this voyage, which ſeems to be very fairly and honeſtly written, though-it 


does not appear that he was in any degree in the ſecret. of the deſign, or acquainted with 


Fagere the real intentions of his Admiral, either as to trade or diſcovery (n) [DJ. As to Capt. 


2 Stowe's An- is ſaid to have commanded the Antelope (o); yet Sir William Monſon (p) 
nals, p. 747+ . 


Edward Fenton, he too returned ſafely into England, and does not ſeem to have loſt any 
credit by the diſappointment he met with in this expedition, It may be his patrons were 
ſatisfied with his conduct, and with the reaſons that he gave them for his return; which 
ſeems the more probable, ſince we find him at ſea again in 1588, and entruſted with the 
command of one of her Majeſty's ſhips. In ſome of the accounts of that glorious action, he 


: makes him Cap- 
tain of the Mary Roſe ; but, in which ever ſhip he was, it is unanimouſly agreed, that he 


(p) Monſon's behaved like a man of honour, and had a very diſtinguiſhed ſhare in thoſe actions, the fame 


Naval Tlacts, 


(q) Harris's Hiſt. 
of Kent, p. 97+ 


(5) Fuller's Wor- 


of which will laſt as long as Hiſtory remains. We know little or nothing of his future 
courſe of life, except that he ſpent the remainder of his days, at, or near Deptford, it may 
be at Says-'Court, afterwards the ſeat of Sir Richard Brown, and now in the poſſeſſion 
of Sir John Evelyn as his deſcendant, where he died in the ſpring of the year 1603, and 
was buried in the pariſh-church at Deptford (2). A monument was there erected to his 
memory, by the pious care of Richard Earl of Cork who married his niece, with a 
ſuitable inſcription thereon (7), which, becauſe it is not only elegant but ſuccin&, the 
reader will find in the notes [E]. It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that one Edward 


(6) This from 
the latter part of ſelf 


(D] Either as to trade or diſcovery.) What we 
have delivered in the laſt note, is from Captain Ward's 
journal of this voyage, which is remarkably full and 
clear. He tells us amongſt other things, that General 
Fenton and his Lieutenant Hawkins could never agree, 
but who was in the fault does not at all appear. Ano- 


(5) Obſervations ther writer, and a man of great character (5), thinks 
made by Sir Ri- 


chard Hawkins 
in this voyage in- 
to the South- 


they were all to blame, and lets us into a particular of 
this expedition, of which there is not a word men- 
tioned elſewhere, and that is this, tho* other noble- 
men countenanced and forwarded the deſign, yet that 
noble Peer the Earl of Cumberland, was at the greateſt 
part of the expence. The ſame writer ſays, that the 
expedition was ruined by General Fenton's being per- 
ſuaded by ſome ignorant to think of wintering 
in Brazil, for look, ſays he, and you'll find, that who- 
ever turns but one foot back, never gets forward any 
more. But our buſineſs here, is to give an account of 
Captain Ward's return (6). As ſoon as he found him- 
parted from the Admiral, he propoſed to his offi- 


Ward'e Journal. Cers and ſhip's company ts rejoin him, but they poſi- 


tively declared the thing was impracticable, and that 
returning to Port St Vincent was running into the 
mouths of the Spaniards, ſo that they convinced, or 
rather put him under the neceſſity, of returning home. 
Accordingly on the firſt of February they ſhaped their 
courſe for England, they landed on the 11th of March 
on the ifland of Fernando, where ſome of their men 
through the treachery. of the inhabitants were ſeized 
on ſhore ; however, they had the good luck to fill 
three caſks of water which was of great conſequence 
to them, having now but very little of that, or of any 
other neceſſaries, and were ſo weakly manned, that 
they were afraid of touching any where elſe. On the 
27th of May they had fight of the lands end in Eng- 
land, and on the 29th in the morning brought the 


Ramhead to bear North of them, but the weather 


being thick and little wind, by a miſtake in their ſound- 
ing, they ran aſhore and were in great danger of be- 
ing loſt in fight of Plymouth, however they were 
afloat again at the next tide of flood, and then came 
in ſafely. We have no farther account of Captain 
John Drake, except that in an engagement with the 
Savages, he loſt five of his eighteen men, and with 
the other thirteen was taken priſoner. In this con- 
dition he continued fifteen months, when one Richard 
Fairweather, who had been maſter of his pinnace, per 
ſuaded him and a young man who was with him, to 

. croſſing the river tho' it was nine leagues 
broad in a ſmall cance in order to get to the Spani- 
ards z but when with much difficulty and danger they 
had reached the oppoſite ſhore, they were fo weak 
and faint, that they were able to proceed no further, 
however meeting with ſome Indians, ſervants to the 
Spaniards, they gave them cloaths and meat, and a 


Fenton 


Spaniſh Captain being informed of their adventure, 
ſent four horſemen to bring them to his houſe and 
there he entertained them very kindly, intending to 
have ſent them back to Europe at his own'expence ; 
but the Viceroy of Peru, being acquainted with what 
had paſſed, ſent for them, upon which Captain Drake 
was diſpatched to Lima, but the other two men being 


remamed where they were (7). We will (7) Hakluyt, 
cloſe all with this remark, that the event plainly ſhews, Vol. III. p. 717, 


if Mr Fenton had purſued his voyage to the Streights, 
he might have paſſed them without danger, and Hare 
executed his whole — f dars . e 

[EF] The reader will find in the notes.) The in- 
ſcription mentioned in the text runs thus (3). 


PR 


bethz olim pro corpore Armigeri, Jano O-Neal, ac poſt 38 
eum Comite Defmoniz, in Hibernia turbantibus, For 


tiſſini Taxtarchi, qui poſt luſtratum improbo auſu, ſep- 
tentrionalis Plagæ Apochryphum mare, & excuſas va- 
ris peregrinationibus inertis naturæ latebras, anno 1588. 
in celebri contra Hiſpanos Naumachia, meruit navis 
prietoriæ Navarchus. _ | 

| - Obnit Anno Domini 1603. 


In Eoylith thus. 


To the never fading memory of Edward Fenton here- 
tofore, Eſquire of he By is Slices Elizabeth, a gal- 
lant Commander during the vroubles of Ireland, firſt 
againſt Shane O- Neat, and then againſt the Earl of 
Deſmond, cube after having explored the hidden paſſages 
of the Northern Seas, and in other hazardous. expedi- 
rions wifited remote and ſtarce known, places, merited the 
command of a royal ſhip in that glorious ſea fight againſt 
the Spaniards in the yea 1588, © © 

5 "He died in tht" year of our Lord 1603, 

The reverend Dr Fuller tells us, that this gentle- 

man breathed His laſt ſome days after Queen Eliza- 


beth, upon which he makes the following remark 


* of military men both by ſea and land, which be 
„and expired with thy reign of Queen Elizabeth, lil 
©. ſuit of clothes made for her and worn out with 
© ker: for Providence deGyning a peaceable Prince to 
© feceed her, in whoſe time marrial men would be 
* 'fen{red uſeleſs, fo ordered the matter, that they all 
© almoſt attended their miſtreſs, beſbre or after, within 
* ſome ſhort diftante; unto her grave. He who con- 
ſiders that the famous Ear? of Nottingham, Lord High- 
Admiral; Sir Charles Bunt, Earl of Devonſhire, Sir 
George Carew, Earl of Totneſs, Sir Wales, Raleigh, 
Sir William Monſon, Sir Robert Manſel, and many 
more great officers by fea and land furvived Queen 
Elizabeth, fnay poffibly doabt, whether the Doctor 


* ormed 


i - (8) Fuller's War 
Memorit perenni Edwardi Fenton, Reginz Eliza- thies, P. i. p 


(9). (g) Id. ibig- 
*- Obſerve, by the way, how God ſet up à generation 


E 
' 17 


Wor- 


. þ 


0 
dot 


Tann K-. Fenton publiſhed « book tranſlated from the French, intituled (s); The Wonderful Secrdth 
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hee. b of Nature, collected from various authors, divided into forty- one chapters, and dedicated 8 
_ do the Lord Lumley z but it is generally agreed by the learned, that he was a different = eher, be 


perſon from the Gentleman of whom we have been ſpeaking; and, indeed, conſidering bag ferne 


the nature of this treatiſe, and comparing it with the character of Captain Fenton, bi Haley f 
one cannot well doubt the truth of this opinion (), WS OS ne 


formed a right judgment of the intention of Ptovi- ting them, will ſet the hiſtory of it, above any thing | 
dence. This is certain that the reign of that Princeſs with which even an ingenious fancy can adorn ro- 
ſtands in no need at all of rhetorical flouriſhes ; plain mance. | | | 


E 
language, accuracy in facts, and impartiality in rela- 


FENTON (Sir Grortnty) a learned and elegant Writer, an active and able 
Stateſman, Privy- Counſellor, and Secretary of State in the kingdom of Ireland, during 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. He was deſcended from a very an- 
cient family in Nottinghamſhire, and born in that county to a ſmall eſtate, towards the (ns) Thanten's 
middle of the XVIth century (a). We have no diſtin& account of the place of his edu- Hitory of Not- 
cation, notwithſtanding which there is good reaſon to believe that he was very well — 
brought up, ſince it is certain, that, while a young man, he gave very pregnant in- 


ſtances of his acquaintance with ancient and modern learning, as well as of his being (5) Fuller's war- 


perfectly verſed in the French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages (5), as is evident from his ie 5. 319. 
tranſlations, which procured him great reputation, and the countenance of ſeveral perſons NT 


of great quality, being very highly eſteemed (as indeed they deſerved to be) at the time 83 
they were publiſhed (c) [A]. What the inducements were which engaged him to leave 2. 33s. 


[4] 4t the time they were publiſped] It cannot 
but be acceptable to the judicious and r rea- 
der, that we draw out of obſcurity, the hiſtory of ſuch 
worthy perſons as have made their way to conſidera- 
þle poſts in the government, by theit polite accom- 

liſhments. Whoever conſults either T. N or 
Lloyd who tranſcribed him, will find very high com- 
mendations of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, but will be at a 
lbs to know how he deſerved them, otherwiſe than 
by knowing he tranſlated an Italian book, and became 
Secretary of State for Ireland. We will endeavour to 
ſet this in a better light, by giving an account of moſt, 
If not all the writings that fell from his pen, and were 
made publick, from which the will receive e- 


veral hints of the motives to his advancement, which 


could not have, been obtained any other way, and will 
| be alſo enabled to form ſome idea of his abilities. 


I. An Epiſtle or gadly admonition ſent ta the Paſtors 
of the Flemiſh Church ix „ exhorting them to 


concord wuith ober miniſters written by Anthony de 
Carra. Land. 1578. 8vo. A Tranſlation. 
II. 4 Account 4 Diſpute at Paris, between two 


21 . 
— . 


In 3 title page clearly, it is 
e 


4 P — 


requiſite. to inform the reader, that 


of Sir William Cecil, 10 Burgh and, fron 
following paſſage in the dedication, it will appear that 
noble perion was our author's beſt patron, and that 
one great intention of Mr Fenton in ng and 


e 
ets the 


daug 
and, from the * 


© avoid harms and mifaries, and ſome into precepts 


* the better to eſtabliſh examples and draw to imita- 
tion. And as above all others of our time, your 


Honour hath been always right worthily noted a 
* diligent follower of thoſe arts and ſtudies, which 


* beſt ſerve to the declaration and glory of true virtue 
and piety ;. ſo at the contemplation of the ſame, I 
am bold to bring forth, under the protection of your 
* ſorted with Philoſophy and ſome texts of Divinity: 
not that I hold it worthy your view and judgment, 
© but according ta good ing to uſe it as an inter- 
* preter of the devotion and ſervice wherein I am 
* vowed to your Ladyſhip, and your honourable houſe 
and. parents. wherein the intentions of the 
* writers in theſe cat, His is a lamentable error that 
* they conſider not thoſe cuſtams and good doctrines, 
agreeing with holy virtues and commandments of 
the law of God, but think it is a great teſtimony of 
* their ſingularity and excellency, to publiſh under 
forms of ſpeech, matter either merely vain in itſelf, 
or at leaſt unfruitful to the uſe and inſtruction of 
* life, I thought good by the experience of their wri- 
* tings, not to be ſo curious to {et out this work with 
* elegancy of phraſe and rhetorick, as to exhibit pre- 
* cepts.to live well, joining to that ſmall eloquence of 
* words, Laue uſed a diligence withal to dreſs and 
* inftitute converſation, and manners, the ſame being 
* the; direct line that leads to virtue, which without 
* thus, is but the figure and image of that it ought to 
© be. Wberein having x to modeſty, I am far 
* here from meaning to challenge the labors of others, 
and much leſs ſeeł to obtrude upon mine own any 
« dignity or merit, but refer me and my travel to the 
* opiniap of your Ladyſhip, whom I humbly beſeech, 


Ladyſhip, this treatiſe, containing a moral diſcourſe 


* as touching the order and parts of art in the book, 


+ x0; judge. them with that property of faygur,, which 


* 48 your to conſtrus e 
texts and precepts,” W „ civil, or of di- 
* ynity,. your | ip, in all the works you ſhall 
cad, cannot find better doctine than in, the life of 
* your honourable father, in whoſe, er and ac- 
* tiggs 4s. 2 more full example of . vittue, than 
„in all the rules and fimilitudes which: my,pen can 
deliver, And as flones of rare and precigus'price, 
< expreſs, their luſtre better in gold than in N 
* metal ; ſo good and well qualißed diſcourſes are 
* holden ſo much the more noble and dear, by how 
much are worthy and excellent the perſons. tg 


zal flock. into a better, become bath more. fair and 


0s. (9 whom 


to, behold, and yield a, fruit more pleaſing 


— 
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his own country in order to ſerve the Queen in Ireland, cannot, at this diſtance of time, 

be recovered; it is however certain that he went thither well recommended, and that 

being in particular favour with Arthur Lord Grey, then Lord, Deputy in that kingdom, 
(4) Letter to Sir he was ſworn of the Privy-Counci] about the year 1581 (4). It is more than probable 
4 Mss. that his intereſt might be conſiderably ſtrengthened by his marriage 'with Alice, the 
daughter of Dr Robert Weſton, ſome time Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Dean of the 

Arches in England, a man of great parts, and who had no ſmall credit with the Earl of 

„e Queen Eliza- Leiceſter (e), and other Stateſmen in the Court of Queen Elizabeth; and when he was 
buh's Worthics. Once fixed in his office of Sccretary, his own great abilities and ſuperior underſtanding 

| made him ſo uſeful to ſucceeding Governors, that none of the changes to which that 
government was more than enough ſubje& in thoſe days, wrought any alteration in his 

(F) Lioy&'s State fortune (F). One thing indeed might greatly contribute to this, which was the ſtrong 
Worchies, p. 91. intereſt he found means to raiſe, and never was at a loſs to maintain, in England; fo that 
whoever was Lord-Deputy or Lord- Lieutenant in Ireland, Sir Geoffrey Fenton continued 

Queen Elizabeth's Counſellor there, as a man upon whom ſhe depended, from whom ſhe took 

her notions of the ſtate of affairs in that iſland, and whoſe credit with her was not to 

(p) See the art. He ſhaken by the artifices of any faction whatever (g). He it was that infuſed into the 
fie of BOYLE Queen's breaſt that ſtrong averſion to Hugh O-Neile, whom ſhe had created Earl of 


ele Corke, in Tyrone, and who, notwithſtanding that and numberleſs other obligations, remained 
= = ever a faithleſs rebel to the Queen, and an implacable enemy to the Engliſh nation. He 
it was that perſuaded the Queen, that the Iriſh were to be held in obedience by doing 
them, on all occaſions, ſtrict juſtice ; but never to be won to a loyal affection for her 
government, by unneceffary acts of indulgence. He it was that convinced her, the ſafety 

as well as glory of her government in that ifland, depended upon the flouriſhing of: the 

Engliſh intereſt, as this again muſt do, upon the ſecurity which the Engliſh inhabitants 

had of enjoying their property under the protection of the laws, and without being ex- 

| poſed to the caprices of great men, who might entertain too high notions of their own 

(3 8 authority (5). The ſenſe that wiſe Princeſs had of Sir Geoffrey Fenton's wiſdom and 
Lord Burleigh a- fidelity, induced her to ſend for him frequently over into England, that ſhe might re- 
bout this time. cejye full and true accounts of the ſtate of things in Ireland, and take thereupon ſuck 
| meaſures as appeared to her and her Council moſt expedient. Of this we have a very ſin- 


(i) See this ex. gular inſtance in the year 1585 (i), of which the reader will find an account at the bottom 


—— page [BJ. But notwithſtanding Sir Geoffrey's ſentiments in reſpect to Tyrone, 


en 


the taſte ; in like ſort a work of learning, drawn out one paſſage, from many that might be quoted, from 
of his proper author, and recommended to ſome no- the Iriſh Hiſtory (1). * But Secretary Fenton, who 
ble _ vertuous perſonages, becomes ſo much the was one of the beſt ſervitors the Queen had in Ire- 
better received, and with a fruit more liked, by how 
much it is incorporate in the virtues and name of 
an excellent patron. In which reſpe& knowing that 
there ſhines in your Ladyſhip, a virtue of —_— 
and judgment, as doth the pearl in the gold, 
that your mind is divinely mclined to the contem- 
plation of vertuous ſtudies, I beſeech you let this be 
admitted amongſt the publick monuments of your 
virtue, tho' far unworthy of your noble defire, yet 
being covered with the wings of your authority and 
name, it may be holden fo much the more perfect 
and plauſible, by how much it is an imp graffed in 
the foil of your greatneſs, and inriched with the 
gold of your name and virtues, referring the faults 
rather to the infirmity of my ſkill and knowledge, 
* than to my defire and will, which is wholly dedi- | | 
* cated to the ſervice of your right honourable father © made of the crown lands in that time, with, or with- 
© and his houſe." | | e out, fine, and what fine, what rent? 3. What 
IV. The Hiftory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis * debts were due to the Queen at Michaelmas 3 57 " 
Guicciardini, in twenty books. Lond. 1599, folio. * or fince, and by whoſe fault they remain unlerid ? 
This work is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and 4. That the faulty officers may be fuſperided, and 
the dedication bears date January the ſeventh, 1578, the recoverable debts immediately levied, and a lift 
from the” author's chamber near the Tower of Lon- of the deſperate debts returned. 5 What debts 
don. By comparing theſe two laſt dates it ſeems have been remitted on account of the land being 
highly probable, that, in the edition which is now * waſted, and what proof there was of ſuch waſte. 
common, there is a new title page, and that; in re- 6. What profits ang caſualties have been anfwered 
lity, the book was publiſhed in 1579. He mentions on Sheriffs accounts fince Michaelmaz 1579. and 
his having wrote other pieces in his Epiftle Dedica- * what ſams have _ by warrants called Mandams's 
tory, as to which ſome writers expreſs: great incer- divided amongſt Barons and Officers of the Ex- 
tainty, but it is probable they are thoſe abovemen- * chequer, &c. Beſides theſe, he had other inſtruc- 
tioned ; nor is it unlikely that Lord Burleigh adviſed © tions to communicate to the Deputy, viz. that ſince 
him to go to Ireland, where that moſt vigilant Mini- the kingdom was in peace, ſome of the army, being 
ter never wanted ſome perſon in his confidence, who * 1900 ftrong, might be diſcharged. 2. That the 
ſent him from time to time advices of the true ftate of Deputy ſhould certify, whether it were better to give 
that country. __ © the ſoldiers fterling pay and no victuals, in which 
[BY A the bottom of the page.) In order to juſtify * caſe he is to take nothing from the country without 
what l deen ſaid in the text, and to ſatisfy the rea- payment at ſuch reaſonable rate, as the government 
der of the great favour which Sir Geoffrey Fenton en- ſhall aſſeſs, or to continue victuals, and the old Iriſh 
joyed in the Engliſh Court, through the recommenda- * pay, for the Queen will no longer allow both victuals 
tion of his patron the Lord Burleigh, we will cite but and the encreaſed pay. 3. That the — 
b. | 2 


others word it, was a moth in the garments of all 
the Deputies of his time, was frequently, as at this 


the true ſtate of that kingdom. What diſcovery he 
made of the miſcarriages of the government' I db 
not find, but they may be eaſily traced from the. in- 
ſtructions he carried back, which bore date in De- 
cember 1585, and were to this effect: That the 


the Exchequer, ſhould anſwer. 1. What became of 
the fines, recognizances, forfeitures, wards, marri- 
ages, and reliefs, belonging to her Majeſty, and of 
what value they were, ſince March 1579, and by 
whoſe warrants were they reſpectively given, par- 
. doned, or diſpoſed of. 2. What leaſes have been 
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land, and much confided in by her Majeſty, or, as 


Lord - Deputy, and the late Juftices and Officers of 


1) Cox's Hiſt. of 
Ireland, p. 389. 4 


time, ſent for into Rb, to inform the Queen of 


. of 


Norris Lord-Preſident of Munſter, the affairs of that iſland became in a manner deſperate, (oc AB. An- 


come over to E 
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FENTON 1921 
ſeveral of the chief Governors of Ireland, and ſome of the moſt conſiderable men there 
were inclined to favour him, and to procure repeated acts of pardon for his re 


treaſons, and notwithſtanding theſe were, by conſtant experience, found altogether inef- 
fectual, yet General Norris, who was Lord - Preſident of Munſter, and ſent over on pur- 


| to reduce him, - procured a commiſſion from the Queen directed to himſelf and Sir 
eo 


frey Fenton, dated May 9, 1595, empowering them to make a final treaty with the 0% Monfon's Af. 
rebels (t). Accordingly, on the 24th of April 1596, they concluded ſuch a treaty with 2 "ay * 
the Earl of Tyrone, who promiſed ſubmiſſion, ſwore obedience, and had a full pardon 
granted him, dated the 12th of May (I). Soon after this, General Norris and Secretary (1) Lib. M. inter 
Fenton were appointed Commiſſioners to ſettle the province of Connaught, in which theß . 
were very ſucceſsful (n); but had not the ſame good fortune in a renewed conference with (=) Monſon, ub 
Tyrone, who was again in rebellion, and with whom, at the requeſt of General Norris, arr. 
they entered into a freſh negotiation (2). In this ſtrange ſituation the affairs of Ireland () Camden. An- 
continued, or rather grew worſe and worſe, till the great Earl of Eſſex was ſent over * Eliz. p. 775+ 
Lord-Lieutenant, and ſworn into that high office April 15, 1599 (o). He ſoon fell („ Tale of the 
into the old track of negotiating with the rebels he was ſent to ſubdue, which proved his Principal Cover- 
ruin (p). Upon his return to England, which was followed by the death of Sir Thomas e 
but ſoon changed their appearance upon the coming over of Charles Lord Montjoy, wh ___— 
title of Lord- Deputy, and Sir George Carew who was appointed Preſident of Munſter (g). 
With theſe noble perſons Sir Geoffrey Fenton entered into a ſtrict friendſhip, and, at their (9) Pacata H- 
requeſt, came over to England in the ſummer of 1600, in order to procure the neceſſary 1 
ſupplies of men and money for the ſervice in Ireland, and his credit in England was fo 
great, that he very ſpeedily obtained all that he could teaſonably expe&, two thouſand (9 8 Ly 
old troops being that very year ſent into Ireland (r), which vigorous meaſure was quickly 5. 203. 
followed by the extinction of the rebellion, and total reduction of the kingdom (s). Upon 


the return of Sir Geoffrey Fenton into Ireland, he contributed as much as in him lay to the fl g. — 


ſettling of publick affairs, and to the ſtrengthening the Engliſh Proteſtant intereſt, in ein 
which he proceeded with great ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the Iriſh were well enough in- beg Da- 
clined to have revolted upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, if their late loſſes, their terror why Ireland was 
of the Lord - Deputy Montjoy, and Tyrone's having ſurrendered himſelf, had not rendered 8 
ſuch an attempt extreamly dangerous, or rather abſolutely impracticable (2). In 1603, ; 
that noble perſon being conſtituted Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, had leave given him to * 4 
d, Sir George Carew, afterwards Earl of Totneſs, being ſworn Lord- of Ireland, 
Deputy in his abſence (u). At this time Sir Geoffrey Fenton married his only daughter 
Katherine to Mr Boyle, afterwards the great Earl of Cork (w), which proved to him a dunn vf 
= ain : | | ſource Lec, p. 64+ 


© of 21001. per anhum in lieu of cefs, purveyance, © intermixed with the forfeited, that the party ſhould 


© (fc. be revived. 4. That Captain Norris be made 
* Vice-Preſident of Munſter, with all the uſual allow- 
* ance, except the falary of two hundred marks per 
« annmm, which muſt be reſerved for his brother 


the Lord Prefident, and that the Vice-Prefident's 


'of twenty ſhillings a day be immediately 
5- That the Queen's orders be publickly 


1 


read in Council, except they require ſecrecy, and 
then to be communicated to ſuch of the Engliſh 
Council as are ordinarily attending on the 
6. That all offices be given to fit , who are 
— to officiate, in ſpecial caſes. 7. 
1 wer 3 8. 
That the Secretary tate | t, as in 
England, l ll e arts and 
writings, uire fignature, that 2 
Bas * 6d have his fees for the ſame. 
That the Parliament being ended, Ulſter might 
of ſo ſettled that the Deputy might repair into Mun- 
ſter, to watch the motions of Spain. 10. That ſuſ- 
petit ons be ſecured, and that the ſuſpected in- 
tants in towns be diſarmed, and that the loyal 
townſmen be armed and diſciplined, and. that thoſe 
that were lately rebels be enjoyned to keep at home ; 
and if the Spaniards land, that the forage be de- 
ſtroyed, and the cattle removed up into the country 
The Queen alſo Secretary Fenton in- 
* ftruions about the plantation of Manſter, and de- 


* viſed a plot to this effect: that the undertaker for 
6 F 
* upon it, viz. his own y ſhould have fixteen 
* hundred acres, one chief farmer four hundred acres, 
two good farmers fix hundred acres, between them; 


other two farmers two hundred acres a piece, ſour- 


teen freeholders each three hundred acres, forty 
6 copyholders each one hundred acres, and twetity fix 
cottagers and labourers eight hundred acres, between 


them; and fo proportionably for a leſſer ſigniory: 
lands be 


* and ſhe ordered, that, if any unforfeited 
VOL. III. No. 161. 


© be compounded with to his content, and bought out, 


that ſo the undertaker might have his manor entire; 


© and ſhe alſo ordered a better ſurvey to be made of 
© the eſcheated lands, for the direction of the com- 
miſſioners in ſetting them out to the undertakers.” 
It is very probable, that theſe marks of confidence in 
the Secretary were not highly pleafing to the chief 
governors in Ireland, but it was what the Queen could 
not well avoid, many of the governors being much 


more concerned how to promote their own power, and 


augment their own fortunes, than to reduce the rebels, 
and extend the Queen's authority, which if they had 
ſteadily purſued, might certainly have been brought 


to paſs (2). We are told, that Sir William Fitzwil- (2) Sir ohn Da- 
liams, who was many times Chief Governor of Ire- vis's Diſcovery, 


land, by different titles, behaved there always extreme- & 


ly well, except when he was laſt in power, which is 
n of a t Mi- 
niſter, upon his ſolliciting ſome reward from | ay Queen 
for his many years ſervices in Ireland, who told him 


that his demand was ill founded, for the government 


of Ireland vas not confidered as a ſervice bu? as a pre- 
ferment (3). Sir William having had time to refles 


Co 


ect (3) Cox's Hiſt. of 


upon this court notion, he carried it into execution Ireland, p. 397- 


when he went over the laſt time in 1588, with the 


title of Lord- Deputy; ſo that we need not wonder that 


of complaint were continually found againſt 
theſe great men, and tranſmitted into England, where, 
if ſupported by E they were ſure of being heard 
and redreſſed. One thing appears much to the ho- 
nour of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, which is, that, in the 
diſtribution of that vaſt plantation of Munſter, when 
eſtates coſt little more than the aſking for, he 
d none for himſelf; neither was he in that com- 
miſſion granted in the year 1587, which gave ſuch of- 
fence to the Lord-Deputy Fitzwilliams, but contented 
himſelf with dif — duties Ing own office, 
except, when by her Majeſty's, or chief gover- 
nor's, command, he was put upon other ſervices. -- 
21 X [C] To 
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FENTON. FERRARS 
ſource of great ſatisfaction, though he did not live to ſee his ſon-in-law reach the zenith 
of his fortunes, but he ſaw him entering the road to the higheſt preferments, and, what 
mult have added to his pleaſure, faw this in ſome meaſure owing to his own intereſt and 
powerful recommendation [C]. His known zeal and great ſervices ſecured him a fuf- 
ficient intereſt in the new Court, and upon the coming over of Sir Arthur Chichefter to 
exerciſe the office of Lord-Deputy of Ireland in 1504, Sir Geoffrey Fenton found a new 
friend, who had as great confidence in him (x) as his two predeceffors ; ſo that in full 
poſſeſſion of his credit and authority, and, with a very fair proſpe& in reſpect to the hap- 
pineſs of his poſterity, he paid that great debt which all men muſt pay, at his houſe in. 
Dublin, October 19, 1608 (y), and with much funeral ſolemnity was interred at the ca- 
thedral church of St Patrick, in the ſame tomb with his wife's father the Lord Chancellor 
Weſton (z), leaving behind him the character of a polite Writer, an accompliſhed Courtier, 
an able Stateſman, and a true friend to the Engliſh nation, and Proteſtant intereſt in 
Ireland. At the time of his demiſe Sir Geoffrey Fenton left a ſon, Sir William Fenton, 
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| (a) Earl of 
Cork's True Re- 
membrances, 


( y Fulſer's Wor- 
thies, Notting- 
hamſhire, p. 319. 


(=) Lloyd's State 
Not thies, p.661+ 


who certainly were not more cloſely related by alli- 
„and the maxims which 


(4) See the arti- 
cle of BOYLE 
(Rr1cuany) 

Far! of Cork, 
note {2 }. 


(5) A copy of 
which was in the 
poſſeſſion of the 
iateMiSmith, A- 
pothecary in the 
Strand. 


who furvived him ſeveral years, but whether he left any 
at this diſtance of place and time, we are able to determine. 


[C] 72 bit own intereft and powerful recommenda- 
tion.] We have in another part of this work touched 
upon this matter, and of what fame, has whiſpered 
of the ſecrets that were between theſe two great men, 


ance, than by their te 
2 their reſpective reer (4)- We reſerved 

owever for this note, ſome very curious paſſages in 
the Earl of Cork's (5) True Remembrances. After ſet- 


ting down his voyage to England, of which an account 


is given in the article relating to his life, he proceeds 
thus. Then I returned into Ireland with my Lord- 


* Prefident's licence to repair to Court, where in his 


* way to Dublin where he propoſed to embark, he 
dealt very nobly and father-like by me, in perſwa- 
ding me it was high time for me to take a wife, in 


' © hopes of poſterity to inherit my lands, adviſing me 


to make choice of Sir Geoffrey Fenton's daughter, 
and that if I could affect, her, he would treat with 
© her parents to have the match between us, wherein 


© he prevailed ſo far as the 'gth of March 1602, 1 


* was in his Lordſhip's preſence contracted to her in 
© her father's houſe at Dublin. The 25th, of July 
* 1603. I was married to my ſecond wife, Mrs Ka- 
© therine Fenton, the only daughter of Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton, Principal Secretary of State, and Privy-Coun- 


poſterity or not is more than, 


* marriage, gave me one thouſand pounds in gold with 
her. But that gift of his daughter unto me, I muſt 
* ever thankfully acknowledge as the crown of all my 
, bleſſings, for fe was a moſt religious, virtuous, lov+ 
ing, aud obedient wife unto me all the days of her 
lite, and the happy mother of all my hopeful chil 
* dren, whom with their poſterity I beſeech God to 
* blefs.”— I Richard Earl of Corke, was knighted 
© by Sie George Carew, Lord-Deputy of Ireland at 
* St Mary's Abbey near Dublin, the 25th of July 
* 1603, being St James's day, and the very day that 
* I was, married to my ſecond: wife, Mrs Katherine 
Fenton. I was ſworn a Privy-Counſellor to Ki 

James for the province of Munſter, at the Councit- 
© table at Dublin, by the Lord Chicheſter, - then Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, the 12th. of March 3605, with 
* commapdment from the Lord: Deputy and council 
to Henry Dunkard, then Lotd-Prefident of Munſter, 


© to admit ine into that council, who upon formet 


direction ftom this ſtate had refuſed either to fwear 
or admit me a Counſellor of that province. In the 
life-time of: Sir Geoffrey Fenton, there were born of 
this marriage a ſon Roger, and à daughter Alice, the 
Earl of Corke named his third ſon Geoffrey after His 
grandfather but he died young, the Counteſs of Cork 
dying in 1629, ſhe was buried in the choir of St Pa- 


« ſellor in Ireland, with whom I never demanded any 
marriage portion, neither promiſe of any; it not be- 
ing in my conſideration ; yet her father, after my 


tricks church in Dublin, in the fame tomb with het 
father and grand father. * 


inn 


1828 ' ; ; "be bye, a 
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FE RR ARS (Grog cr) a learned 1 We Hiſtorian, a celebrated Poet, 
and a moſt accompliſhed Courtier, in the reigns of Henry VII, Edward VI, 9 ay 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. He was deſcended from an antient family ſeated in Hert- 
fordſhire (a), and was born there in a village not far from St Albans: about the year 
1510 (5), He was bred at the univerfity of Oxford, but in what particular Hall or Col- 
lege, even the moſt indefatigable Anthony Wood himſelf, has not, withrall his induſtry, been 
able to diſcover (c). He removed from thence to Lincoln's-Inn, where he applied himſelf 
with fuch vigour and diligence to the ſtudy of the Laws, as very ſoon rendered him emi- 
nent in his profeſſion (4), ſo that he made a conſideraple figure in Weſtminſter-Hall as an 
Advocate, at the ſame time that he was much admired in the Royal Court for his ſprightly 


4 
* 
= 
* 


(a) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 193. 


(5) From MS. 
notes on the Art 
of Poetry. 


(e) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. J. col. 193. 


(4) Bale, wit and good breeding. His firſt riſe in his profeſſion; and at Court, was owing to the 
5 3 King's great Miniſter Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, who was himſelf a man of great parts and 


ſtrong paſſions, roſe purely by his abilities, and countenanced men of capatity as Jong as he 
continued in favour ; neither does it appear that his. misfortunes. affected them in their pro» 
greſs at Court, but in the buſineſs. of equity it happened otherwiſe, and it ſeems ſuch as 
had his countenance, were not ſo fortumare with ref Jo to his ſueceſſors, which was the 
caſe of Mr Ferrars (e). He was the King's menial feryant, whom he attended in war as well 
as peace, and ſerved, not with his pen only, but his ſword; in ſhort, he was a very gallant man 
in all the ſenſes of the word, whichentitled him to ſo laxgs:aithare in that Monarch's favour; 
that, to manifeſt his affection for him, he made him à very conſiderable grant in his own 
native county, and that out of his proper and private eftare (f) LA]. This was in the year 

| | . A : 2 * 22399 222 171 . 4 Tn + eis | : 1535 
liz, our author was deſcended ; and it is allo very 
likely, that he had himſelf an eſtate in this county, 
deſcended to him from bis.: anceſtors, before King | 
Henry the Eighth made him a grant of the manor of (7) Norden“ De- 
Flamitead, This place is by ſome writers ſuppoſed to {iption of Herts 


have been;antiently called Verlamſted (1), from the ſw fo, dchüe, p. 13. 
5 Verlam 


(e) See the Poem 
in note [7], 


{f) Chauncy's 
Hiſt. of Herr- 
forclh.re,p. 567 2, 


| [4] And that out of his proper and private at. 
| It appears from the roll of the gentlemen, able t 
ſpend ten pounds a year reſident ig this county, in 
the. reign of King Edward the Sixth, that ang Mx 


John Ferrars of St Albans, had an eſtats in the hun 
dred of Caiſhow, and from him, in all probabi- 
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ward” tuation, "which might perhaps be one reafon, Why he procured himſelf to be 

choſen a Member for the borough of Plymouth in the coanty of Devon (g), in the Parlia- (z) Wills's we- 
ment ſummoned to meet ar Wefftiminſter on the twenty- ſecond of January, in the thirty- third 
year of that King's reign, where, during rhe ſeſſions, he had the misfortune to be taken in ex- 
ecution, by an officer Ng to the Sheriffs of London, and carried to the Compter, then 


in Breadſtreet (5), the news o 


which being carried to rhe Houſe of Commons occaſioned 


fuch x diſturbance there, as not only produced his diſcharge (i), but a ſettled rule with reſpect 
to privilege z which, with the proceedings therein before the King, Lords, and Commons, 
make his caſe not only extreamly curious and entertaining, but of great uſe and impor- 


tance, for which reaſon it will be found at the bottom of the page [BJ. But n 


Verlam which riſes in it, and that by degrees it was 
ſoftened in the pronunciation into Flamitead ; tho” 
others will have it, that it received this denomination 
from its being the ſeat, which the Flamins held in the 
) Stillingfleet's time of the Britons (2). However this matter may 
Autiquities ot he it is certain, that it was part of the poſſeſſions of 
- ron >. 75. the Monaſtery of St Alban's in the time of Edward 
es the Confeſſor, and was granted by Leofstane, Abbot 
of that Monaſtery, to three Knights, to defend the 


\ Chauncy's country from thieves (3). It was taken from them by 
(nfordſhie, p. William the Conqueror, and given to Ralph de Tony 


564- (4), or as it is in Domeſday book, de Todeny, who 
| was ſtandard-bearer to that Prince at the battle of 
0% Domeſd, fol. Haſtings, and continued in his family, till, through 
. a. 22% the failure of heirs male, it came by the marriage of 
Alice Tony into that of the ye nv" og Earls of 
Warwick, and, with the reſt of their lands, was held 
by. Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, in right of Anne 
his wife; from her it was taken by Act of Parliament, 
and. ſettled upon her two daughters, Iſabel and Anne, 
the forgzer married to George uke of Clarence, and 
(% kot. Parl. 14 the latter to Richard Duke ef Glouceſter (5), after- 
Edw, IV. os you Richard the Third; but, in the third year 
of King Henry the Seventh, the old Counteſs of War. 
wick was reſtored to her whole eſtate by a new Ad 
of Parliament, with power to alienate the ſame, or 
any part thereof, and ſhe conveyed it to the King, en- 
| ailing it upon the iſſue male of his body, with the 
(6) Rot. Parl. 3 remainder to herſelf and her heirs (6), and it conti- 
Hen. VII. nued in the Crown, * 18 we avs 790 the 
text, it was granted by King Henry the Eighth to 
5 S and 4 3c and in their line 
it continued, till, by the r of Catherme Fer- 
rars, it came to Thomas Lord Viſcount Fanſhaw of 
the kingdom of Ireland, by whom it was. ſold to Ed- 
'=) Chaancy's Ward Peck, Serjeant at Law (7). This manor has 
Kit, of Hertford» Court Leet and Baron, conſiſts of between fix and ſe- 
hure, p. 567- ven hundred acres of demeſne, and ſeveral copy holds, 
 fineable at the will of the Lord; ſo that it was a very 
conſiderable grant in point of profit, excluſive of the 
pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, and the wholeſomeneſs of 

its air, for which it is deſervedly famous. 


LB] At the bottom of the page.] A certain author 
has given us a very large account of this whole affair, 
4) Peryt's Mif- under the title of Ferrer's 2 4 (8), without any men- 
rl. Parliam. p. 1. tion of the author from whom it is taken, and alſo 
with ſome omiſſions 3 we will therefore ſet, it down 
exactly here. For if it deſerved to take up ſo much 
room (as certainly it did) in a general hiſtory of Eng- 
land (9), the more reaſon there is that it ſhould be 
fully and truly ſtated in ſuch an article as this. In 
Hollinſhed it ſtands thus: ; FOE OWE" 
In the Lent ſeaſon, whilſt the Parliament yet con- 
© tinued, one George Ferrars, gentlemen, fervant to 
the King, being elefted a burgeſs for the town of 
Plimouth in the county of Devonſhire, in going to 
the Parliament houſe, was;arrefted in London by a 
* proceſs out of the King's-Bench, at the ſuit of one 
White, for the ſum of two hundred marks or there- 
* abouts, wherein he was late afore condemned, as 2 
* ſurety for the debt of one Weldon of Saliſbury ; 
* which arreſt being fignified to, Sir Thomas Moils, 
Knight, then Speaker of the Parliament, and to the 
* Knights and Burgeſſes, their order was taken, that 
* the Serjeant of che Parliament, called St John, ſhould 
« forthwith repair to the Campter in Breadſtreet, whi- 
© ther the ſaid Ferrers was carried, and there demand 
delivery of the priſoner. 5 
* The Serjeant, as he had in charge, went to the 
* Compter, and declated to the Clerks there what he 


9) Hollinſhed's 
Chron, Vol, I I. 
5955. 


otwith- 
ſtanding 


had in commandment. But they, and other officers 
* of the city, were ſo far from obeying the ſaid com- 
* mandment, as, after many ſtout words, they forci- 
* bly reſiſted the ſaid Serjeant, whereof enſued a fray 
within the counter gates, between the ſaid Ferrars 
and the faid officers, not without hurt of either 
part, ſo that the ſaid Serjeant was driven to de- 
fend himſelf with his mace of arms, and had the 
* Crown thereof broken by bearing off a ftroke, and 


ticia Parliam. i 


Val. I. p. 295- 


(5) Grafton's 
Chronicle, p. 
1255. 


i) Lex Parlia- 
mentaria, p. 263. 


* his own man ſtricken down. During this fray the 


© Sheriffs of London, called Rowland Hill and Henry 
Suckliffe, came thither, to whom the Serjeant com- 
* plained of this injury, and required of them the de- 
* livery of the ſaid Burgeſs as afore. But they, bear- 
: ing why their officers, made little accompt either 
of his complaint or of his meſſage, rejecting the ſame 


* contemptuouſly, with 'much proud language, ſo as 


© the Serjeant was forced to return without the priſo- 
* ner; whereas, if they had obeyed authority, and 
* ſhewed the ſervice neceſſarily required in their office 
and perſoh, they might, by their diſcretion, have 
* appealed all the broyl, for wiſdom aſſwageth the 
* outrage and unreſtrainable furiouſneſs of war, as the 
* Poet itt | 
Infrumenti fori vincit ſapientia belli. 


* The Serjeant, thus hardly intreated, made return 
* to the Parliament houſe, and finding the Speaker and 
and all the burgeſſes ſet in their places, declared un- 
* to them the whole caſe as it fell,, who took the ſame 
* in fq ill part, that they altogether, of whom there 


© were not a few, as well of the King's Privy Council. 


© as alſo of his Privy-Chamber, would fit no longer 
c without their Burgeſs, but roſe up wholly, and re- 
« paired to the Upper Houſe, where the whole cafe 
vas declared by the mouth of the Speaker, before 
© Sir Thomas Audley, Knight, then Lord-Chancellar 
of England, and all the Lords and Judges there aſ- 
* ſembled, who judging the contempt to be very great, 
© referred the puniſhment thereof to the order of the 


Common Houſe. They returning to their places 
again, upon new debate, of the caſe, took order, 


chat their Serjeant ſhould repair to the Sheriff of 
London, and require deliyery of the ſaid Burge 
without any writ or wazrant had for the ſame, but 
only as afore. And yet the Lord-Chancellor offered 
them to grant a writ, which they of the Common 
* houſe refuſed, being in a clear opinion, that all com- 
* mandments, and other ats of proceeding from the 
© Nether Houſe, were 'to be. done and executed by 


a K «a 


© their Sexjeant without writ, only by ſhew of his 


© mace which was his warrant. But before, the Ser- 
* jeant's return into London, the Sheriffs, having in- 
* celligence how heinouſly the matter was taken, be- 
< came ſomewhat more mild, ſo as, upon the ſaid ſe- 
* cond demand, they delivered the priſonar without 
© any denial. But the Serjeant having then further 
* in 8 om, thoſe of the <A" Houſe, 
charged Al riffs to ar perſonally on the 
6 —.— by eight of the 94 the Speaker, 
in the Nether Houſe, and to bring thither the Clerks 
© of the Compter, and ſuch officers as were parties to 
© the ſaid fray ; and, in like manner, to take into his 


_ 


* cuſtody the ſaid White, which wittingly procured 


the ſaid arreſt, in contempt of the privilege of the 
Parliament. a r 
Which commandment being done by the ſaid Ser- 
jeant, accordingly, cn the morrow, the two Sheriffs, 


* with one of the Clerks of the Compter, which was 
IS 


* 
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Court of Parlia- 
Ment, Val. II. 
p- 365. 

{{) Moore's Re- 
ports, fol, 57. Ne 
163. 
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ſtanding the ſolemnity of this judgment, there have not been wanting 


queſtioned the validity, or at Jeaſt the equity of it, and theſe have ſuggeſted, that there 
()Gurion's Eig. were ſome private and particular reaſons, which induced the King and the Houſe of 


ſome who have 


Lords to ſuffer things to be carried ſo very high upon this occaſion (x) ; neither have th 


been wanting ſome, even of the great 


Sages of the Law, who have publickly expreſſed 


their doubts upon his caſe (/) ; notwithſtanding which it has continued to be taken for a 
precedent, though it has been very ſeldom mentioned, but thoſe og arg and theſe 


opinions have been mentioned likewiſe [C]. He continued in high 


the chief occafion of the faid fray, together with the 
ſaid White, _—_— in the Common Houſe, where 
the Speaker charging them with their contempt and 
miſdemeanor aforefaid, they were compelled to make 
immediate anſwer, without being admitted to any 
counſel, albeit, Sir Roger Cholmley, then Recorder 
of London, and other of the council of the city there 
preſent, offered to ſpeak in the cauſe, which were 
all put to filence, and none ſuffered to fpeak bur the 
ies themſelves, whereupon, in conclufion, the 
ſaid Sheriffs, and the ſame White, were committed 
to the Tower of London, and the faid clerk, which 
was the occaſion of the fray, to a place there called 
Little Eaſe ; and the officer of London which did the 
arreſt, called Tailour, with four other officers, to 
Newgate, where they remained from the eight and 
twentieth, until the thirtieth of March, and then 
they were delivered, not without humble ſuit made 
by the Mayor of London, and other their friends. 
And for ſo much as the faid Ferrers, being in exe- 
cution upon a condemnation of debt, and ſet at la 
by privilege of Parliament, was not by law to 
brought again into execution, and ſo the party, with- 
out remedy for his debt, as well againſt him as his 
principal debtor. After long debate of the fame by 
the ſpace of nine or ten days together, at laſt they 
reſolved upon an Act of Parliament to be made; and 
to revive the execution of the ſaid debt againſt the 
ſaid Weldon which was principal debtor, and to diſ- 
charge the ſaid Ferrars. But before this came to 
paſs, the Common Houſe was divided upon the 
queſtion ; howbeit in concluſion the act paſſed for 
e ſaid Ferrars, by fourteen voices. 
3 u then being advertiſed of all this pro- 
ceeding, immediately before him the Lord- 
Chancellor of England and his Judges, with the 
Speaker of the Parliament, and other of the graveſt 
rſons of the Nether Houſe, to whom he declared 
is opinion to this effect: Firſt commending their 
wiſdoms in maintaining the privileges of their Houſe, 


which he would not have to be infringed in any 


Ke a «a © ee a xa 


ent, and attending in his own perſon upon the 
buſineſs thereof, ought, in reaſon, to have privilege 
for him and all his ſervants attending there upon him. 
So that, if the ſaid Ferrars had been no Burgeſs, 
but only his ſervant, yet, in reſpe& thereof, he was 
to have the privilege as well as any other. For I 
underfland, quoth he, that not only for your own 
perſons, but alſo for your neceſſary ſervants, even to 
your cooks and harſe keepers, enjoy the ſaid privilege ; 
inſomuch, as my Lord Chancellor here preſent hath 
informed us, that he being Speaker of the Parliament, 
the Cook of the Temple was arreſted in London, 
and, in execution upon a ftatute of the ＋ le. And 
far fo much as the ſaid Cook, during all the Parlia- 
ment, ſerved the Speaker in that office, he was taken 
out of execution by the privilege of the Parliament. 
And further wwe be informed by our Judges, that we 
at no time fland ſo highly in our Eſtate Royal, as is 
the time of Parliament, wherein we, as head, and 
you, as members, are conjoined and Init together into 
one body politict, fo as, whatſoever offence or injury 
during that time is offered to the meaneſt member of 
the Houſe, is to be judged as done againſt our perſon, 
and the whole Court of Parliament. Which prero- 
gative of the Court is ſo great (as our learned Coun- 
cil informeth us) as all as and proceſſes coming out 
of any other inferior courts, muſt, for the time, ceaſe, 
and give place to the higheft. And touching the party, 
it vas a great preſumption in him, knowing our F of 
want to be one of this Houſe, and being warned there- 
* of before, would, nevertheleſs, proſecute this matter 
* aut of time, and thereupon was well worthy to have 


point ; he alledged, that he being head of the Far- 


avour with King 
2 Henry 


© los his debt, which I wen not wiſh, and there- 
* fore do commend your Equity, that having loft tht 
* ſame by Law, have reflored him to the ſame againſt 
* him who was his debtor. And if it be well confe- 
* dered, what a charge it hath been tp us and you all, 
* not only in expence of our ſubſtance, but alſo in loſs 
* of time, which ſhould have been imployed about the 
* affairs of our Realm, to fit here welnigh one whole 
« fortnight about this one private caſe, he may think 
* himſelf better uſed than his deſert. And this may be 
a good example to others, to learn good manners, and 
© not to attempt any thing againſt the Privilege of this 
Court, but to 7 ow time better. This is mine 
* opinion, and if I erre I maſt refer myſelf to the judg- 
l 2 of our Juſtices here, and — 4 2 F4 = 
© Laws. | 

* Whereupon Sir Edward Montacute, Lord Chief 
© Juſtice, very gravely told his opinion, confirmin 
* by divers reaſons, all that the King had ſaid, which 
was aſſented unto by all the refidue, none fpeaking 
to the contrary. The act, indeed, paſſed not the 
* Higher Houſe, for the Lords had not time to con- 
© fider of it, by reaſon of the diſſolution of the Par- 


* liament, the feaſt of Fafler then approaching, Be- 
* cauſe this caſe hath been diverſly reported, and is 


commonly alledged as a precedent for the privilege 


* of the Parliament, I have endeavoured myſelf to 


learn the truth thereof, and to ſet it forth, with the 


© whole circumſtance at , according 
« ſtrutions who ought beſt 
ber it.? I 

[C] Have been mentioned likewiſe.) As, in the 


to their in- 


_ foregoing note, the reader is in full poſſeſſion of the 


caſe, we ſhall in this diſcuſs what has been obſerved 
thereupon by ſome very eminent writers; and firſt, 
let us obſerve, that a modern Author (to), whoſe emi- 
nent ſkill in our hiſtories and antiquities' have very 
juſtly gained him a high reputation, makes ſome very 


to know and remem- 


(10) Gordon? 
Hiftory of the 
High Court of 


bold remarks upon theſe proceedings, which we will Parliament, vol. 
report in his own words. * From this time the power * 


and privilege of the Houſe of Commons took a pro- 


greſſive increaſe, and this precedent was gained b 
* the King's want of an aid, who, at that time, er 
pu the Commons would voluntarily offer him a 


ing the King's Will, gave the Commons the compli- 
ment to puniſh thoſe that impriſoned one of their 
members.“ Theſe are facts, and it is to be wiſhed 
that ſome authority had been ſuggeſted in ſupport of 
them. It is true, our author ſeems to have been led 
by his reading, what another perſon reports as the 
opinion of the Lord Chief Juſtice Dyer, we ſhall come 
to that hereafter, but, in the mean time, we will en- 
deavour to in what is hinted at above from the 


ubſidy, the Miniſtry in the Houſe of Lords know- 


works of a noble Hiſtorian (11). During this ſeſ- (11) Lord Her 
* fion of Parliament ſome wrong was offered, as our dert's Hiſtor; © 
© hiſtories ſay, to their antient privileges; a Burgeſs Herr) WII. 


* of theirs being arreſted : whereof the King under- 
ſtanding, not only gave way to their releati him, 
but puniſhment of the offenders, inſomuch, 8. the 
Sheriffs of London were committed to the Tower, 
and one delinquent to a place called Little Eaſe, 
others to Newgate. By which means the King, 
whoſe maſter piece it was to make uſe of his Parlia- 
ments, not only let foreign Princes ſee the good in- 
telligence berwixt him and his ſubjects, but kept 
them all at his devotion : which alſo he fo induftri- 
* ouſly procured, that rather than he would ſeem to 
require more at this time than they had lately given, 
© he borrowed divers ſums of money of men above 


fifty pound yearly in his books, which he looked on 


* often, giving them in lieu thereof Privy-Seals, as 
© ſecurity for their repayment in two years; by this 
* means, ſuffering his Parliament rather to take notice 
TI 

— 


(13; 
61, 


(t2) Moore, fol. 


(13) Dyer, fol. 
61, 
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Henry all his reign, and ſeems to have ſtood upon good terms with the Lord Protector 


Somerſet, in the beginning of the reign of 


Edward VI, ſince it appears that he attended 


the Protector, in quality of one of the Commiſſioners of the army, in his expedition into 


Scotland in 1548 (m), which perhaps might be owing to his being about the perſon 


Prince Edward in his father's life-time, and conſequently one for whom that young Prince 


had a fingular kindneſs [DJ]. Another inftance of this happened about four year 


of his wants than to ſupply them, which yet ſerved 
to prepare them for his next occaſion. We have 
the ſatne thing, tho' in fewer words, fet down by 
Stowe, who tells us, that the Sheriffs were obliged to 
« pay twenty pounds for their fees, before. they were 
«* diſcharged; and that, in May following, the King 
* took a Loan of all ſuch as were rated at fifty pounds 
and upwards in the ſubſidy book.“ We will now 
proceed to what has been alledged as the ſentiment 
of the Lord Chief Juſtice Dyer (12), who lived in 
thoſe days, and whoſe authority, in a point of this 
nature, would be of the greateſt weight. It was ſaid 
* by Dyer, that if a man be condemned in debt or 
« treſpaſs, and is choſen one of the Burgeſſes or Knights 
« of Parliament, and afterwards is taken in execution, 
he cannot have the privilege of Parliament, and fo 
it was held by the ſages of the Law in the caſe of 
one Ferrers, in the time of King Henry the Eighth; 
and tho? the privilege at that time was allowed him, 
yet it was unjuſt.” But ſuppoſe, after all this, we 
ſhould reſort to Sir James Dyer himſelf, and in his 
Reports we ſhall find, that in the thirty-fixth of Henry 
the Eighth, thete was a caſe in the King's Bench, 
which brought the matter of Parliamentary privilege 
into queſtion, and that caſe was this (13). One Tre- 
wynard was taken upon an Exigent, at the ſuit of one 
Skewis, and being in execution, a writ of privilege 
iſſued from the Parliament to R. Chamond, then She- 
riff of Cornwall, reciting,- that Trewynard was a Bur- 


R „ a 


geſs, and therefore entitled to the privilege of Parlia- 


ment; in obedience to which writ the ſaid Sheriff, in 
the time of the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt Parliament, held 
in the thirty fifth of the King, ſuffered him to go at 
large, and, upon this, an action of debt was brought 
by the ſaid Skewis againſt the ſaid Chamond. In 
* this caſe three points are to be conſidered, firſt, 
* whether privilege is to be granted to a Burgeſs of Par- 
* liament, taken upon a writ of execution; ſecondly, 
© if the privilege be grantable, whether the party, fo 
«* enlarged, is diſcharged of the execution for ever, or 
only during the time of the Parliament: and, thirdly, 
© admitting that the privilege is not allowable in this 
© caſe, yet, whether the Sheriff, by this writ, iſſuing 
* from the Parliament, ſhall be held ſufficiently ex- 
* cuſed and diſcharged againſt the Plaintiff, in debt?” 
In reaſoning on the firſt head, he obſerves, *© that it 
* ſeems the privilege is allowable ; for the proof of 


which he ſays, it is neceſſary to conſider the ſtate of 


Parliaments, which conſiſts of three parts; the King, 
as the chief head ; the Lords, as the principal mem- 
bers of the body; and the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgeſſes, as the inferior members; he next men- 
tions the ceremony and ſolemnity attending elections; 
and then goes on thus: after that the members are 
returned, their attendance is ſo neceſſary to the Par- 
liament, that they ought not, for any buſineſs, to be 
abſent ; and no one perſon can well be miſſed, for 
that he is a neceſſary member, and therefore if any 
die before the Parliament, a new one ſhall be choſen 
in his place, ſo that the entire number may not fail; 
and then, it follows, that the perſon of every ſuch 
member ought to be privileged from arreſt at the 
ſuit of any particular perſon, during the time that 
he is buſied in the affairs of the King and the Realm ; 
and ſuch privilege has uſually been granted at all times 
by the King to the Commons, at the requeſt of the 
Speaker of the Parliament, the firſt day, c. Com- 
mon reaſon will perſuade, that, for as much as the 
King, and his whole Realm, have an intereſt in the 
body of every one of its members, it ſeems that the 
private commodity of any particular man, ought not 
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the Realm, for which, it ſeems, that, in every caſe, 
* without any exception, every Burgeſs is privileged, 
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wards, 


the preſent caſe is ſo much the better, inaſmuch as 
* the execution was ſued out during the fitting of Par- 
* lament, in ſuch a caſe, as the Plaintiff was at his 
free election to ſue out an execution againſt his body, 
or againſt his eſtate or goods.” He then proceeds 
to the ſecond point, as to which he ſays, * it ſeems to 
* him the party is not diſcharged from the execution 
* fof ever, but only for a certain time, for which 
he gives many reaſons. In reference to the third point, 
he ſays, * it ſeems that the Sheriff is not chargeable, 
* becauſe, if no default or offence in his office there 
is no reaſon to charge him, and there ſeems to be 
none in him, becauſe the office of a Sheriff lies chiefly 
in the execution and ſerving of writs and proceſs in 
* the Law, for the doing of which he is the imme- 
.* diate officer, and to do which he is ſworn. For this 
* reaſon he is required, by his office and oath, to 
* make juſt return, and the Law intends and conſiders 
* him as a lay perſon, and not to have any cognizance 
* of the ſcience of the Law; and therefore, where a 
* writ comes to him, whether it comes with or with- 
out authority, is not a point for him to diſpute; on 
* this head he offers ſeveral reaſons, all tending to 
prove, that the Sheriff might think it right to exe- 
cute that writ of privilege. He then puts this queſ- 
* tion, and now let us fee, in caſe the Sheriff diſobeyed 
this writ, what damage he would ſuſtain ? Truly, 
he would be in danger of perjury, and alſo of im- 
» * priſonment and ranſom at the King's will, and this 
was done in the ſame Parliament, in reſpe& to Hill 
and Stukely (this ſhould be Suckliffe) the Sheriffs of 
London, who were committed to the Tower for 
their contempts, for that they would not ſuffer George 
* Ferrers, who was arreſted upon an. execution, to go 
© at large, when the Serjeant at Arms came for him 
without any writ; ſo that, probably, Chamond 
E : 


might be terrified by this precedent from diſobeying 


the writ of Parliament, which is the higheſt Court 
of the Kingdom. And it plainly appears by the 
writ, that it was clear in Parliament, that the party 
ought to have his privilege in this caſe, for other- 
wiſe the writ ſhould have been a Habeas Corpus cum 
Cauſa, which writ is often granted before the Judges 
are ſatisfied whether privilege lies in any caſe or not; 
and if they find that it does not lie, then they re- 
mand the matter by Procedendo, &c. and tho” the 
Parliament do err in the grant of a writ of privilege, 
« yet it is not reverſible in another Court, and there- 
fore there can be no fault in the Sheriff.” I have 
ſtated this matter at large from Dyer's Reports, that 
the reader might ſee the reaſoning of that great man, 
who, in time, became himſelf Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, upon ſo nice a ſubject. It is true Sir 
Edward Coke, when Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the thirty fifth of Elizabeth, delivered his opi- 
nion to the Houſe in theſe words (14); *© 
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ſh Expedi- 
$ after- tion, p. 13. 
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as for Tre- (4) Dewes's 


* wynard's caſe, recited in my Lord Dyer, I have T[.urnal of the 


heard great learned men ſay, that that cauſe is no Parliaments of 


* Pp > * 9 
* 


good Law, and that the Houſe did more than was Urn Elis. p.516. 


* warrantable.” But to put an end to all diſputes of 
this kind, in the firſt year of King James it was pro- 


vided for by a ſtatute (15), that the diſcharging a perſon (15) Stat. 1Jac I, 


out of execution by privilege of Parliament, ſhould e. xii. | 


not void the judgment, in which the Legiſlature ſeem 
not to approve my Lord Coke's Law, fo much as they 
did that of Lord Dyer. 

LD] Had a fingular kindneſs) It appears ſuffici- 
ently from all our hiſtories, that Edward the Sixth, in 
his infancy, was very weakly, and therefore the King 
his father was very anxious for the preſervation of his 
health, in reſpect to which, at the perſuaſion of this 


him by the ſaid King, and this for the ſake of its ex- 
cellent air, ſtanding alſo very near Flamſtead. That 


when arreſt is only at the ſuit of the ſubject; and eſtate came afterwards, by marriage, to the family of 


21 Y 


Saunders, 


to be regarded. Then, as to the firſt point, he con- gentleman, he was ſent to the Priory of St Giles's (16) (16) Chauncy's 
cludes that the Court of Farliament is the higheſt in the Wood, then the houſe of Sir Richard Page, Hertfordſl. ire, p. 
Court, and has more privileges than any Court of Knight, Lieutenant of the Band of Penſioners given 57% 
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wards, at a very critical juncture, for, when the unfortunate Duke of Somerſet lay undet 
ſentence of death, and it was obſerved on the one hand, that people murmured and gave 
open teſtimonies of diſcontent; and, on the other, that the King himſelf was very uneaſy 
and melancholy, thoſe who were about him thought it their intereſt to ſtudy any method 
to quiet and amuſe the one, and, if poſſible, to entertain and divert the other (). In 
order to this, at the entrance of the Chriſtmas holidays, George Ferrars, Eſq; was pro- 
claimed Lox D of MrsrULE, that is, a kind of Prince of ſports and paſtimes, which 
office he diſcharged for twelve days together at Greenwich, with great magnificence and 
addreſs, and entirely to the King's ſatisfaction. In this character attended by the politeſt 
part of the Court, he made an excurſion to London, where he was very honourably re- 
ceived by officers created for that purpoſe, ſplendidly entertained by the Lord Mayor, 
and, when he took his leave, had a preſent made him in token of reſpect (o) [E]. But 
notwithſtanding he made ſo great a figure in the diverſions of a Court, he preſerved at the 
ſame time his credit with all the learned world, and was no idle ſpectator of political affairs, 
as appears from the Hiſtory of the Reign of Queen Mary, which, though inſerted in the 
Chronicle, and publiſhed in the name of Richard Grafton (p), was in truth penned by 
our author, as we are told by honeſt John Stowe (2), an author of inconteſtible authority 
in ſuch caſes. To this circumſtance, it a certain critical writer had any way adverted, 
he would certainly have mentioned it amongſt many leſs curious and leſs uſeful particu- 
lars (r). This method of ſending works into the world under other mens names, who 
were benefited by it,- was a thing in thoſe days very common, and indeed a great part of 
another General Hiſtory of England was compoſed in this manner; neither are the 
learned at a loſs for the names of the true authors of moſt of the reigns, as will be ſhewn 
in another place (s). Our author, Ferrars, was an Hiſtorian, a Lawyer, and a Poli- 
tician, even in his poetry, as evidently appears from thoſe pieces of his that are inſerted in 
the MIRROR for MaG1STRATES (7), and which are ſcarce inferior to any thing that 
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have found a place in that collection [F]. He wrote likewiſe, in the earlier part of his 


Saunders, who pulled down the old fabrick and built 
a new and very elegant houſe, in which, however, a 
bed very richly embroidered with the arms of England 
was preſerved, on account of the tradition that he had 
ſlept in it, and ſeveral panes of glaſs, in which the 
royal arms were alſo painted, found, for the ſame 
reaſon, admittance into the new houſe (17). We need 
not therefore at all wonder, that King Edward ſhould 
ſhew a particular liking to Mr Ferrars, whom he had 
known ſo long; and who, from the pleaſantneſs of his 
temper, was very likely to inſinuate himſelf into the 
good graces of a young Monarch, allowed to have 
arts much ſuperior to his years. 
[LE] In token of reſpect.] We have this ſtory, and 
the occaſion of it, largely enough related by ſeveral 
of our Hiſtorians ; it is not therefore of any great con- 
ſequence, the rather, fince they tranſcribe each other, 
from which we take it. Honeſt John Stowe (18) tells it 
thus: The King kept his Chriſtmas with open houſe- 
* hold at Greenwich, George Ferrers, gentleman, of 
* Lincoln's-Inne, being Lord of the merry diſports all 
the twelve days, who ſo pleaſantly and wiſely be- 
haved himſelf, that the King had great delight in 
his paſtimes. On Monday the fourth of January, 
the ſaid Lord of Merry Diſports came by water to 
London, and landed at the Tower-Wharfe, entered 
the Tower, and then rode through Tower-Street, 
where he was received by Serjeant Vawce, Lord of 
Miſrule to John Mainard, one of the Sheriffs of 
London, and ſo conducted through the city with a 
great company of young Lords and Gentlemen, to the 
houſe of Sir George Barne, Lord Mayor, where he, 
with the chief of his company, dined, and after 
had a great banquet, and at his departure the Lord 
Mayor gave him a ſtanding cup, with a cover of fil- 
ver and gilt, of the value of ten pounds, for a re- 
ward, and alſo ſet a hogſhead of wine, and a barrel 
of beer, at his gate, for his train that followed him, 
the reſidue of his gentlemen and ſervants dined at 
other Aldermens houſes, and with the Sheriffs, and 
* ſo departed to the Tower-W harfe again, and to the 
Court by water, to the great commendation of the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and highly accepted of the 
King and Council.” Grafton obſerves (19), that this 
was ſo acceptable to the young King, that he made it ſuf- 
ficiently appear by his princely liberality in rewarding 
the ſervice ; but he does not tell us what that reward 
was. I have found it ſome where ſuggeſted (20), that 
it was a large grant of Abbey-Lands, but I believe 
this muſt be a miſtake, for this grant was in the ſe⸗ 
cond year of the King, and conſiſted of the Priory of 


Mergate, or Markiate, now called Market-Street, ly- 

ing at a ſmall diſtance from Flamſtead, but in the 
county of Bedford, and valued at the time of the Diſ- 
ſolution at the annual rent of one hundred forty three 


pounds one ſhilling and three pence (21). It is true (a1) Speed, 
it may be ſuggeſted, that there might be two grants, 


one in reward of his ſervices in Scotland, and the 
other upon this occaſion ; but we may fairly alledge, 
in anſwer to this, that gifts of ſuch lands are ſo duly 
recorded, that it would be ſcarce poſlible to miſs find- 
ing ſome notice of it, if ſuch a ſubſequent grant there 
had ever been. | | 

LF] In that collection] The firſt edition of this 
book, in which edition were many of our author's 
pieces, was printed in 1559 ; the ſecond, into Which 
the reſt of his Poems are inſerted, after his death in 
1587; and the third, which was alſo not barely re- 
printed, in 1610, but with many additions; all in 
Quarto. The title of the ſecond edition, at large runs 
thus : | 

The Mirour for Magiſtrates, «wherein may be ſeen, 
by examples paſſed in this Realm, with hoxw grievous 
plagues wices are puniſhed in great Princes and Magi- 
rates, and how frail and unſtable worldly proſperity 
is found, where fortune ſeemeth moſt highly ta favour. 
Newly imprinted, and with the addition of divers 
tragedies enlarged. 

he firſt edition of this book was publiſhed by Wil- 

liam Baldwin, who prefixed an epiſtle before the ſe- 
cond part of it, wherein he ſignifies, that it was in- 
tended to reprint the Fall of Princes, by Boccace, as 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Lidgate the Monk ; but, 
that upon communicating his deſign, to ſeven of his 
friends, all of them ſons of the Muſes, they diſſuaded 
him, propoſing to look over the Engliſh Chronicles, 
and to pick out of them ſuch ſtories as were moſt en- 
tertaining, and at the ſame time not void of inſtruc- 
tion, which they undertook to adorn each with a robe 
of poely. Amongſt theſe friends of his, none more 
ready in promiſing, none more willing in performance, 
than our Mr George Ferrers, who furniſhed Mr Bald- 
win with four ſtories for that edition of the Mirour, 
Sc. the titles of which follow: 

1. The fall of Robert Treſilian, Chief Juſtice of 
England, and other his fellows, for miſconſtruing the 
Laws, and expounding them to ſerve the Princes af- 


Fections. 


2. The Tragedy, or unlawful Murder, of Thomas 
of Woodſtock, Duke of Glouceſter. 


3. Tragedy of King Richard II. 


= 


4. 700 


(:2) Mirour for 
Magiſt rates, fol, 
144. 


F E R R A R 8. 
life, ſome pieces in his own profeſſion, which gained him great reputation, and which 
manifeſtly ſhews, that he was not ſo great a Courtier as to prefer the prerogative of the 
Crown to the rights or property of the fubject, but one who well underſtood, that the 
welfare of this nation muſt depend upon maintaining, in it's full vigour, our moſt ex- 
cellent conſtitution [G. It very rarely happens, that, where a man ſo often changes his 
courſe of life as Mr Ferrars did, or, to ſpeak with greater propriety, was forced to do, 


that he maintains himſelf without blemiſh in the world's good opinion; and yet ſuch was 


his happy fortune, that change in his ſtation wrought none 1n his credit, but in all the 
variety of ſcenes through which he paſſed, and from the earlieſt to the lateſt day of his 
life, he was beloved, admired, and careſſed, by all who knew him, and more eſpecially 
reſpected by the learned, who conſulted him upon their labours as a candid Critick and a 
generous friend (2). For theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding that deluge of oblivion 
which has ſwept away the remembrance of many great things done in thoſe times, we 
have with ſome pains been able to tecover ; though without queſtion much more might 
have been faid, if Leland had lived to perfect thoſe works which he began, or if his un- 
happy fate had not deterred others from attempting to preſerve the perſonal memoirs of 
thoſe illuſtrious and ingenious men, who flouriſhed in thoſe days H J. Yet to that great 
man, 


4. The Story , Dame Elianor Cobham, Ducheſs of 
Glouceſter, c. which is much altered, and greatly 
augmented, in the ſecond edition. 

Fa the ſecond editien are added to thoſe four, 

5. The Story of Humphry Plantagenet, Duke of 
Glouceſter, Protector of England. 

6. Tragedy of Edmund Duke of Somerſet. 

Amongſt theſe the complaint of Elianor Cobham, 
Ducheſs of Glouceſter, who was baniſhed for her con- 
ſulting conjurers and fortunetellers about the life of 
King Henry the Sixth, and whoſe exile quickly made 
way for the murder of her huſband, has, of all his 
compoſitions, been moſt admired ; the reader per IPs, 
will not think his time miſpent in the peruſal of a few 
ſtanzas (22) ; that Lady ſpeaks. X 


Farewell Greenwych, my Pallace of delight, 
Where I was wont to ſee the chriſtall ſtreames 
Of royal Thames, moſt pleaſaunt to my fight, 
And farewell Kent right famous in all realmes, 
A thouſand times I minde you in my dreames, 
And when I wake moſt griefe it is to mee 
That never more agayne I ſhall you ſee. 


[G] Our moſt excellent conflitution.] We have al- 
ready obſerved, that the fall of his patron, Thomas 
Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, induced him pretty early to 
quit the publick exerciſe of his profeſhon as a Coun- 
ellor at Law, but not before he had given publick 
e e of his great knowledge and reading, as ap- 

rs from Ry, 

The double tranſlation of Magna Charta from French, 
into Latin and * — by Ellabeth, Wi- 
dow to Robert Redman, 12mo. | 
Other Laws enacted in the times of Henry the Third, 
and Edward the Firſt, tran//ated into Engliſh. But 
when or where printed does not appear. T5 

LH] Who flouriſhed in thoſe days.] There is no 
doubt, that many of the Poems penned by our author 
in the earlier part of his life, and by which he recom- 


The Iſle of Man was the appointed place 
| To penance me for ever in exile ; | 

Thither, in haſte, they poaſted me apace, 

And doubting ſcape they pin'd ane in a pyle, 

Cloſe by myſelf; in care, alas, the while 
There felt I firſt poor priſoners hungry fare, 
Much want, things ſkant, and ſtone walls hard and 

bare. 
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(a) Art of Eoglih 
Poetry. 


mended himſelf to the favour of his gracious Sovereigns 


Henry and Edward, are now loſt. Mr Wood men- 
tions an Epitaph made on Dr Phayer (23), a very 
learned Phyſician, which is. not now to be met with. 
The learned Mr Leland has entered amongſt his notes 
one, which ſhews the reſpect he had to our author's 
judgment, in theſe words (24). * Mr Ferrars told 
* me, that Gower the Judge could not be the man 
* that write the bookes yn Engliſch, for he ſaid that 
* Gower the Judge was about Edward the Secundes 
time.“ His remarks upon the Engliſh Hiſtory, in 
the proſe part of the Mirror of Magiſtrates, are very 
judicious, and ſhew that he was perfectly maſter of the 
ſubject, that he had ſtudied it long and carefully, and 
had made diligent enquiry into the ſecret ſprings of 
great events, which might have qualified him to have 
undertaken the writing any part of our hiſtory with 
reputation. Of this, what he has written, viz. the 
reign of Queen Mary, is another proof ; and 
John Stowe (25), who loved not G 


The chaunge was ſtraunge from ſylke and cloth of 
Id | | TY 

Tor rugged fryze, my carcaſs for to cloath ; 
From Princes fare, and dainties hot and cold, 
To rotten fiſh, and meates that one would loath : 
The diet and dreſſing were much alike boath : 
Bedding and lodging were all alike fine, 
Such Down it was as ſerved well for ſwyne. 


Neither doe I mine own caſe thus complayne, 
Which, I confeſſe, came partly by defert, 
The only cauſe which doubleth all my payne, 
And which moſt neer goeth now unto my hearte, 
Is that my fault did finally revert, 

To him that was leaſt guilty of the ſame, 
Whoſe death it was, though I abode the ſhame : 


Whoſe fatal fall when I do call to minde, 
And how, by me, his miſchief firſt began ; 
So ofte I cry on fortune moſt unkinde, 

And my miſhap moſt utterly doe banne, 
That ever I to ſuch a nobleman, | 

Who from my crime was innocent and cleare, 
Should be a cauſe to buy his love ſo deare. 


us into the ſecret of this reign being written by Mr 
Ferrars, purely to prevent Richard Grafton from hav- 
ing the credit of it, and indeed it is very unlike the 
reſt of his work, which, if a certain Prelate's judg- 
ment (26) will influence the reade 
cured him, from George Buchanan (27), 
of a very heedleſs and unſfkilful writer. None of the 
authors we have met with deliver any thing as to Mr 


Oh! to my heart how greevous is the wounde, 


Calling to minde this diſmal deadly caſe, Proteſtant, not upon account of his receiving grants of 


would I had been dolven under ground 
When hee firſt ſaw or looked on my face, 


Or taoke delight in any kind of grace; 


Seeming in mee that him did ſtir or move, 
To fancy me or ſet his heart to love. 


Abbey: Lands, for that might be but a precarious 
proof, but from his coming into the world under the 
protection of Thomas Lord Cromwell, a man cer- 


(23) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 135. 


(24) Leland's I- 
tinerary, Vol. VI. 
9 


ton, and in truth (20 Annals, p. 
had no reaſon to love him, might very probably let 608. 


deſervedly pro- (26) Biſhop Ni- 


cholſon's Fnegliſh 
the character HiftoricalLibrary, 
p. 71. 


Ferrar's religion, but it is highly probable, if not cer- (27) Hf. Scot, 
tain, that he was a ſettled, and it may be a zealous, I. viii. 


tainly perſuaded of the truth of the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, whatever errors he might fall into in the prac- 
tice, and from the high credit in which he ſtood with 


the 
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man we ſtand indebted for ſeveral particulars of our author's hiſtory, occafionally fet down 


"+ 2 in his valuable papers that are yet preſerved (u), as well as for that excellent poem which 
eee he addteſſes to Mr Ferrars, and which alone had been ſufficient to have tranſmitted his 


memory to poſterity with honour, if all other helps had been wanting [I J. With reſpect 
to the time of our author's death we are not exactly informed, all we know is, that he 


died in the year 1579, at his houſe at Flamſtead in Hertfordſhye, and was buried in the 
pariſh-church ; for, as Mr Wood informs us, on the 18th of May the ſame year, a com- 


miſſion was granted from the Prerogative, to adminiſter the goods, debts, chattels, Sc. 


(' Arken Oxn- of him the ſaid George Ferrars, then lately deceaſed (x). There flouriſhed alſo at the 

ame time with him one Mr Edward Ferrars, a Warwickſhire Gentleman of a good fa- 

mily, bred, as well as our author, at Oxford, a celebrated Poet likewiſe, and much in 

5 the good graces of Henry VIII, to whom a certain writer who lived near thoſe times 

(3) Meer's Wit® aſcribed many of the pieces written by our author, and thereby miſled (y) Mr Wood in his 

p. ü. p 646. firſt edition, but he afterwards corrected that miſtake from our author's poems (x). This 

„ lib. Os Edward Ferrars died in 1564, and lies buricd 1n the church of Badeſly Clinton, in the 
Vol. I. col. 146, county of Warwick. 


the Lord Protector Somerſet and King Edward the Fortior occurris, gladio clypeoque reſumpto, 
Sixth, to which it is ſcarce poſſible he ſhould have at- Bellator prodis Martius, atque minax. 


tained, if he had not been ſo. In his hiſtory alſo of the Vidiſti Scottos victor Morinoſque fugatos, 
9 3 5 bl 


reign of Queen Mary, tho' written with much caution 2 3 
and wonderful moderation, and wherein he ſpeaks Et patuit virtus amplior inde tua. 


highly of the perſonal virtues of that Princeſs, yet he Perge, ut ccepiſti, magum te oſtendere factis 
ſhews himſelf clearly of the reformed religion, more Fetrari, & noſtro carmine major eris. 
eſpecially in the large account he gives of the death | 
(23) Grafton's Of Archbiſhop Cranmer (28), and of Sir Thomas Wiat's ; | | 1 A 
Chronicle, p. inſurrection; and, indeed, in all other paſſages where Tikis 1 have found ——_ or rather Fara 
1350, 1351. it could be expected, referring for further particulars, f | 
to the Acts and Monuments written by John Fox. — + 5 3 
[1] If all other helps had been wanting.) What if that 7 aw's City ws * Ramans in 9585 
is ſaid in the text is no more, than what is juſtly due ( Renown'd for arms, renown'd for learning too) 
to the pains taken by that incomparable Antiquary Sbone now in ſplendour as in days of old, 
John Leland, whoſe elegies in praiſe of the worthy Happy her Citizen in Thee ſhe'd hold, | 
perſons who flouriſhed in his time, are many of them Whoſe genius back her former joys convey'd, 
ſhort hiſtories of their lives and actions, as the reader 6 ent fie an ttt 
will perceive by the following Poem, the beginning of Wane regs en” av ASE moneys. 
which alludes to Mr Ferrar's ſeat at Verlamum or Flam- For in her turn, ſweet bard, each muſe is thine, | 
ſtead, and is a very elegant complement. The late 4 am content with one, but thou haſt nine. 
learned Biſhop Tanner thought, that the laſt lines re- Proud of thy wirtues, ſbe d exalt thy fame 
lated to the Duke of Somerſet's expedition into Scot- e golden honours, ftriwe to deck thy name ; 


land ; but perhaps they may be with more juſtice re- | 974 
ferred to his expedition into that kingdom, when Earl But what foe was St Alban's is, and he, 


of Hertford, in the reign of King Henry the Eighth ; 755% leſs her right, puts in her claim to thee. 

nor is it at all improbable, that Mr Ferrars might at- The cautious Cromwell early call'd thee friend, 

tend him in the firſt, as he certainly did in the laſt, Beſpoke thy fortunes, taught thee to aſcend ; 
(29) Principum Mr Leland's Poem runs thus (29) : When to the laws you bent your maiden choice, 


N _ And crowds applauding liſtened to your voice; 


rum in Anglia 
Virarum, Enco- 
mia, Trophæa, 
Genet hliaca, et 
Epithalamia, A 
Joanne Lelando 
Antiquario con- 
ſcripta. Lond, 

1589, p. 99- 


Ad Georgium Ferrarium. 


Si modo Verlamum vetus urbs victoribus olim 

Cognita Romanis tota niteret ovans: 
Te niveis certe inſigniret grata lapillis, 

Texeret ac facili florea ſerta manu: 

Queis tua congaudens redimiret tempora feſta 
Quod Muſas deamet Caftaliumque gregem. 

Concidit antiquæ fed gloria funditus urbis, 

Albani fanum quod reparavit opus. 

Fortunz ſcandens alta ad faſtigia ſummæ, 
Cromuellus fibi te vir catus aſſeruit. 

Deinde animo leges patrias evolvis, & illis, 
Sedulus inſervis cauſidicoque foro. 

Patronum veterem repetis patronus & ipſe, 

Ac lepidis dictis lætitiæque ſtudes. 

Gloria at illius cecidit magnamque ruinam 
Paſſa eſt: ſic verſat ſors male fida rotas. 

Aulica vita tibi placuit, mox regia magni, 
Te Henrici gremio foverat ampla ſuo. 

Horrida bella ſonant, Martis fœtura coruſcat, 
Et Scotti & Morini tela cruenta vibrant. 


Whele your great patron fill d the chair of flate 

And ſaw you in your turn becoming great, 

Yau ſooth'd the burthen of perplex'd affairs, 

Heighten d his pleaſures, and con ſol d his cares. 

At length he fell! O fall ſevere indeed! 

And yet to all who fortune truſt, decreed. 

Then to the Palace all your thoughts attend, 

And mighty HENRY well ſupply d your friend. 

But war breaks out, the Scot and faithleſs Gaul, 

By baſe invaſions for chaſtiſements call: =- 

Thy fword and ſhield are readily ſuſtain a, 

And martial heat again your weins diftend; 

The Scots well beaten, and the Gault ſubdu'd, 

All arts of peace are once again purſu'd. 

Your valour found as fterling as your wit, 

All oun your virtues for each ſtation fit, 

For Courts and Camps alike by nature form d, 

With ſenſe enliven'd, and with courage warm'd : 

Go FERRARS on, compleat your brave defigns, 

You have deſerv'd, and ſhall tranſcend my lines. 
E 
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Hand of John 

, written by 
Ric. Hall, D. D. 
but publiſhed un- 


e) ug 4 4 


Bafil, 1540, p-. 
25}, Ec. and 
1125. 


(2) In editione 
Codwini de Præ- 
ſulibus, ubi ſupra. 
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S HER (Jonas) Riſhop of Rocheſter in the XVIth century, à man worthy to 
4 better times, was botn at Beverley in Yorkſhire; 
{Vie Fiſheri. - named Robert, was a Merchant in that town, who lefe him an 

Now incor-- hig good and kind mother, whoſe name was Anne, though ſhe married again, 
bade, neglac this ſony. and another younger ſhe: bad by her firſt huſband ; cauſing them to be 

carefully educated in the collegiate church of their native 
The Life and for the univerſity, John was ſent to Michael-Houſe (ö) in Cambridge, in the year 1484, 


* 8 DU * 
. 4 * 1 


in the year 1459 (a) His father, 
orphan very young, Bur 
d not 


and placed under the tuition of Mr William de Melton. He took the degrees in Arts in 


LL. * 
2 


e 3% * 15 5 N by 15 - * 5 
I 4nd by bis advice and ferſuaſton' it bai, | that 
Jhe undertook thoſe munificent foundations at Cambridge. 
Fof this, among others, we have the authority of the 
renowned Eraſmus (1). Reverendus Epiſcopus Roffenſis, 
vir non ſolum mirabili integritate vitæ, verum etiam 
alta & recondita dofrina, tum morum quoque incredi- 


_ bili comitate covimendatus maximis pariter at minims. 


—— His nominibus aliquando Regis Henrici qui nunc 
Angliam moderatur avie paternæ Margarite egregie 

Margarite auc- 
Hegia duo 
confiruxerit, &  amplis poſſeſfoniibus ditaverit. Quo- 


;fto. Servatori, -alterum 8. Jobanni 


| demiinationi comperti, 


Margaret's intereſt, but the Biſhop of 


o 


ing and 


1605 


place, Beverley. When fit 


(4. "+ the U. fame gf his learning and exemplary virtues reaching the ears of Margaret Counteſs of — 
niverfity of Cam- Richmond, mother of King VII; ſhe choſe him her Chaplain and Confeſſor: in 87. 


p. 464. 
ide win. de 


which an præſulibos, edit. 


CI. W. Richard- 


ſon, 1743, b. 


536, noc. . 


(i) T. Biker's 


Pref. to our au- 


k — ; h 
anno 1504, ute funeral, p. 13 


5 Ne 0.854 ad domina- 
tionem tuam ride, tui (ut dixi) poſt Regem pruden- 
tiſimum defunctum, omnia commoda, que mibi meiſque 


ſuppetunt, ex hoc epiſcopatu me debere confiteor. The 


(1) ) | 
ubi ſupra, p. 2503 


vii. lxiv. 


„Le Neve, 


ſupra, p. 16; 
and Fuller's Ch. 


Hiſt. B. v. p. 
202, 203. 


R and kept it a little above three years (2). In 1506, he (n) R. Hal, p.28. 
f Chriſt's-college, and was appointed in the ſtatutes Viſitor” for his life, after the death gs, Pa. A: 


ſubſtance of which is, that it was not through the Lady 


inchefter's 


original recommendation of him to King Henry VII. 


that he obtained the Biſhopric. —— Before the 

gins thus. Madam, and I thought I ſhould not of- 
* fend you, which I will never do wilfully, I am well 
© myndit to promote Maſter Fiſher youre Confeſſor to 


« cauſe but for the grete and fingular virtue, that I 


facultate bones ſpei adoleſcentes, maxim? pauperiores know and ſe in hym, as well in conyng and natural 
liberaliter ad fludia nutrire. woiſdom, and fpecially for his and vertuoſe ly- 


[BI During the exerciſe of which eminent office.” 
Dr 8 conclude, re, = 
mas Wolſey was choſen Chancellor in 15 14, upon 
Biſhop Fiſher's refuſing to continue fo any longer (2). 
But in R. Parker's Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, it is ſaid, that Biſhop Fiſher was then confirmed 
in that office for life. * 1514. Hoc anno fans [ ſeil. 


. ving and converſation. And by the promotyon of 
* ſuche a man, I know well, it ſhould corage many 
others to lyve vertuoſely, and to take ſuch wayes as 


gave it him, he writ a letter to his mother, which be- 


-© a Buſhopric; and I affure you Madam, for non other 
Evangeliſtæ canſecravit. Soltbat etiam ipſe pro ſua © 


be dothe, which ſhulde be a good example to many 


others hereafter. Howebeit without your pleaſure 
© knowen I woll not move hym, nor tempt hym there- 


© in, &c— (4). 


8 at the end 
IJ] This fmall biſbopric he would never afterward; 2 = — 
exchange for a better, tho" be was offered both Lincoln Funetal Sermon 
and 25. His own fentiments upon that ſubject are zu the Lady 


(3) Hit.of Camb. © Fob. Fiſher] tuyt Academic Cancellarins (3).' 
=p 1722, 8%, [C] Being nominated Biſhop of Rochefter.) He was 
EI: promoted thereto; chiefly through the original recom- 


mendation of him to King Henry VII. by Dr Richard Margaret, p. 47, 


Fox, Biſhop of Wincheler, as he acknowledges in the 
dedication of his book againſt Oecolampadius to that 
Biſhop.—Adde, guad Regi Henrico ſeptimo meam 
parvitatem commendaſti, ut ſola exiftimatione, quam de 
me concepit, & mero motu, citra quodvis alind obſequi- 
um, citra cujuſquam preces, quod & mibi non ſemel af- 
firmabat, epiſcopatum Roffenſem, cui jam indignus præ- 
ſum, ultra donaverit. Non defunt forte complures qui- 


bus creditum eft genitricem illins, nempe Comitem Riche- © 
mondiæ, Derbieque, foeminam eximuam, & plane in- 
comparabilem, beramęne miki multis rationibus charifſi- 


mam, ſuis precibiff a filio dictum epiſcopatum impetraſſe 
mihi. Vere longe aliter ſeſe res babet. uod & tue 
VOL. III. No. 162. 


truly juſt and noble. Habeant licet alii proventus pin- 
guiores, ego tamen interim fauciorum animarum curam 
gero, adeo ut atrorumgue ratio re Fuerit, 
quod & propediem haud dubie futurum efl, nec pilo meam 
fortem optarim uberiorem. i. e. I ho? others have larger 
revenues, I have fewer ſouls under my care, ſo that 
when [ ſhall have to give an account of both, which 
muſt be very ſoon, I would not defire my condition to 
have been better than it is (5). | 

LE] TheSociety choſe him their Preſident in his room.) 
Dr Fuller is miſtaken, when he fays (6), that this elec- 
tion was, whilſt the Biſhop was employed in build- 


ing of St John's-college.* For it was not built till 


ſome years after, 


21 2 [F] But 


Baker. 


5) Dedicat, to 
op Fox, as in 
the fore goingnote. 


(6) Ch. Hiſtory, 
B. v. p. 202. 


1930 
le] T. Baker, ubi 
ſapta, Pref, p. xi. 


magnificent chape 


( T. Baker, 
ibid. p · XV. xviii. 
Ain. XXix. XXII. 


(7 Ibid. p · xlvi. ; 
& Wharton, ubi 
ſupra. 

(7 F. Baker, p · 
lv. xl vii. 


(*) R. Hall, as 
above, p. 29, 30. 


ff) Wood's Ath. 
Vol. I. edit. 

and Strype's Eccl. 
Memor. Vol. I. 


p. 143+ 


ta) R. Hall, p · 
34, 35» 


(w) Ibid. p. 36. 


(x) R. Hall. p. 
36, Cc. 40, 41. 


(7) Preface, as 


(3) Reg. Eiter. 


(9) Gib. Rub. 


(10) R. Hall, 
8-30, 31. 


$3... 


of the munificent foundreſs (o). - He was alſo. the chief inſtrument in the foundation of 
St John's college in the ſame, untverſity, and from the fame bountiful hand the Coun teſs WA 
of Richmond. Her intention was, to beſtow the remainder of her charities upon the moſt 


}, which her ſon King Henry VII was erecting at the eaſt end of Weſt. 
minſter-Abbey, by richly endowing a chantry there. But communicating her deſig 


her Confeſſor Biſhop Fiſher, the great director of her charity, ſhe was eafily pre- 
vailed upon by him, to whom ſhe was all obedience, to alter her purpoſe, and found ._ 
St John's college. The King's licence was obtained for that purpoſe; but before it was 
paſſed in due form, the King dies April 21, 1509, as does the Lady Margaret herſelf 
June the 29th following, By theſe unhappy and unforeſeen accidents, the care of the 
new foundation devolved upon her executors, of whom the moſt faithful and moſt a&ive, 
nay the ſole and principal agent, was Biſhop Fiſher. And he carried it on with the ut- 
moſt application, and an honeſt and induftrious zeal (p). In 1512, he was appointed to 
o to the Council of Lateran at Rome, but never went (f) [F. St John*s-college being 
niſhed in 1516, he repaired to Cambridge, and opened that college with due fotemnity 
and was alſo commiſſioned to make ſtatutes for the ſame (r). Not content with all that 
he had done for that noble ſeminary of learning, he became a confiderable benefactor to it 
afterwards (5) [G]. And it was through his perſuaſion and intreaties, that Dr Richard 
Croke came and ſettled at Cambridge, where he was the firſt Greek Profeſſor after E. 
raſmus (1). Upon Martin Luther*s firſt appearance, and his ſtout oppoſition to the errors 
and innovations of Popery, Biſhop Fiſher, like a zealous champion for the Church of 
Rome, was one of the foremoſt to enter the liſts againſt him. He not only endexvoured 
to prevent the 1 of his doctrine in his own dioceſe, and in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, over which, as Chancellor, he had a very great influence : but alſo preached 
and wrote, with great vehemence and earneſtneſs againſt him (v), The King's book, 
intituled, An Aſeriion of the Seven Sacraments againfs Martin Luther, is thought chiefly to 
be the work of Biſhop Fiſher (w): who, moreover, publiſhed, A Defence of the King of 
England's Aſſertion of the Catholique Faith again M. Luther's: Book of the Captivity 4 
Babylon; and, A Defence of ihe Holy Order of Prieſthood, againſt Martin Luther. Wi 
other pieces, mentioned below in note [A], among the reſt of his works. Nay, he even 
took a reſolution of going to-Rome, for the ſettlement of thoſe points ; but was diverted 
by Cardinal Wolley's calling together a Synod of the whole clergy, wherein the Biſhop 
delivered himſelf with great freedom [H ], on occaſion of the Cardinal's ſtatel ps (x). 
Hitherto Biſhop Fiſher had continued in great favour with King Henry = but the 
buſineſs of the divorce being ſet on foot in 1527, he adhered fo firmly to the Queens 
cauſe, and the Pope's Supremacy, that it brought him into great troubles, and in the end 
roved his ruin. For, the King who had a great efteem for him, both on account of his 
oneſty and learning, having defired his opinion on the ſubject of his marriage with Qu 
Catherine of Arragon; the Biſhop declared, That there was no reaſon at alf to q 


the 
[FI Bat never went.) For, as the learned Mr Ba- [H] Wherein the Bifboy 
ker well obſerves (7), tho' fome of our hiſtorians freedow.] Part of 
© have ſent him thither, and the Univerſity had re- I had thought, that 
* commended their affairs to him, as ready to go, by * ſubſtitute for the 
* a letter dated February 1514 (8), and tho' he had body, that fome g b 
« drawn up and ſeated procuratorial powers to William * pounded far the Church: 
Freſel, Prior of es, during his abſence, dated that the ſcandals, her men, 
© March 10 the ſame year, yet he never went; he and the diſeaſe whi thoſe ad- 
«* ſays himſelf, his journey was ſtopt (9), and theſe * ——_ might removed, 
1 Pao together with other letters re- and the leaſt 
* commending him to ſome men of note at Rome, are propoſitio I whoſe 
« yet lodged amongſt the archives of St John's college, pride is profeſſion is hami- 
* and ſhow, they were never delivered.” - * lity? or agai of ſach as have 
[G] He became à confiderable bengfactur to it after- © vowed chaſtity of the Church 
ard] For he not only bore a part in the charge of * waſted? other oblations 
the building; but much augmented the revenues of it of the devou (to the | 
with lands, whereby four fellowſhips were founded up- * ſcandal of their poſterity) waſted in ſuperfluous rio- 
on his own account, and one reader of an Hebrew tous expences ? how can we exhort our flocks to fly 


Lecture, another of Greek, together with four exa- the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, when 
mining readers, and four under-readers to help the we that are Biſhops ſer our minds on nothing more 
rincipal. And obſerving that the price of victuals than that which we forbid ? if we ſhould teach ac- 
gan to riſe, he gave wherewith (by weekly dividend) * cording to our doing, how ablurdly would our doe- 
the fellows commons might be augmented : bequeath- * trines ſound in the cars of thoſe that ſhould hear us? 
ing alſo thereto bis library (thought to be then the and if we teach one thing, and do another, who be- 
beſt in Europe) after his deceaſe; t r with all * lieveth our report? which would ſeem to them no 
his plate, hangings, and other houſhold - ſtuff whatſo- * otherwiſe than as if we ſhould throw down with one 
ever, by a deed of gift in his life-time ; and putting band what we built with the other: we preach ho- 
the college in poſſeſhon of the ſame by indentures, mility, ſobriety, contempt gf the world, &c. and 
only borrowing them back again for his own uſe, dur- * the people perceive in the ſame men that preach 
ing his life. But 1 ſeized, upon his being this doctrine, pride and haughtineſs of mind, excel; 
attainted of treaſon. He had moreover, to ſhew his in apparel, and a refignation of our ſelves to all 


perpetual good will to this college, built a little chapel * worldly pomps and vanities. And what is this other- 
near the college-chapel, and erected there a tomb of * wife, than to ſet the people in a ftand, whether they 
white marble finely wrought, for his own burial-place. * ſhall follow the fight of their own eyes, or the belief (1) R. Hal, a. 


(11) above, 7 17. . 


[7] The 


But his body was laid elſewhere, as will be related in of what they hear 
its due place (10). 
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the validity of that rharriage;- fiace it was good and lawful from the beginning, And: 
from this opinion no conſiderations” whatever could male | 
When the affair came to be tried before the two Legates, Campeius and Wolley ; 
Biſhop Fiſher was one of the Counſellors aſſigned to the Queen; and preſented to the Le- 
gates 2 book he had written in defence of the murriage: making a ſpeech at the ſame time; 
wherein he defired them, to take good heed of whar they did in {6 weighty a bufineſs (2). (=) 1tid. p. 65, 
In the Parliament which met Novernber 3, 1529, 4 motion being made for ſuppreſſing ©* 
the leſſer monaſteries, the Biſhop warmly oppoſed it in the Upper - Houſe [1] ; and en- 4% Ibid. 5. 94; 
deavoured to wipe off ſome general afperſions, thrown upon rhe in the Lower and Burner'sHit. 
Houſe, at the bringing in of bills about mortuaries, pluralities, and probates of Wills (3). F. f . 5. 
He alſo in Convocation, the propoſal there made, for granting the monaſteries 

of 2004. per au] value; and under, to the King: fo that the propofat was then re- f) K. Fall, ui 
Jected (5). Ia 1330, he (eſcuped two very great dangers, namely, of being poiſoned, 16%. 
and ſhot, in his houſe at Lambeth-marſh [X; whereupon he retired to Rocheſter (e). 
When the queſtion, of giving King Henty VIII. the title of Supreme Head of the e., P 7, 
Church of England, was ted in Convocation, in 133 7, the Biſhop oppoſed it with al! 
his might: which only ſerved the more to incenſe the Court againſt him, and to make (, 4 P. 10% 
them watch for all opportunities of getting rid of ſo troubleſome a perſon (d). He foon 80 
gave them the opportunity they ſought for; namely; in his ta ing with, and hear- (*) Scabore, the 
kening too much to, the viſions. and impoſtures of Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of nnn 
Kent (e): a proceeding, which nothing but his age, his bigottry for the Church of Rome, 
and a deſire of ſupporting its dectrines by the fame unlawful arts as have been too often 9 
employed, can excuſe (/). However, it is neceſſary to ſee what reaſons he alledges for Burnet's Hitt. of 


his behaviour in that affair; for which the reader will be pleaſed to conſult the note [ LI. P. i. P. 149, Ce. 


4 


P. i. p. 149, Cc. 


[1] The Bisep woarmby oppoſed it in the Lyper- Hana replied, © My Lord, do not remember any fools in 
n eek e e hers are cer- my time that ever proved great clerks.” But when 
tain bills exhibited againſt the dlergy, wherein there the Commons heard of it, ö all in a flame, 
are complaints made againſt the viciouſneſs, idle - and ſent their ſpeakes Thamas Audeley ta complain to 
nefs, rapacity, and cruelty of Biſhops, Abbots, Priefts, the King: who theteupon ſent for the Kiſliop, and 
and their Officials: but, my Lords, are all vicious, aſked him, why he e thus?” The Biſhop an- 
all idle, all ravenous, and crael Prieſts, os Biſhops * ſwered, that being in-eoonſel, he ſpake his mind in 
Aud for defence of the Church, whom he faw daily imured, 
aud oppreſſed by the common people, whoſe office 
© it was not to judge of her manners, much leſs to re- 
form them, and therefore he thought himſelf in con- 
© ſcience bound to defend her in all that lay within 
© his power.” The King bid him © uſe his words 
more t y, and that was all. Which gave 


' 


for ſach as are ſuch, ate there ho laws provided 
already againſt ſuch ? Is there any abuſe that we do 
not ſeek to rectify? Or can there be ſuch a rectiſi- 
cation, as that there ſhall be no abuſes? Or are not 

men to reQify the abuſes of the clergy? Or 
men find fault with other mens manners, whales 
they forget their own ? and puniſh where they have 
no authority to correct? if we be not executive in 


our laws, let each man ſuffer for his delinquency ; 


a, P. 94, Gs. 
or if we have not power, aid us with your ce, | 


[XJ In 1530, he eſtaped two very great dangers, 
namely of being poiſoned, and ſhot, in his houſe at Lam- 
* and we ſhall give you thanks. But, my Lords, I beth-mar/h.] One Richard Rouſe, who was acquainted 


hear there is a motion made, that the ſmall Mona- 


him recede afterwards (y). (2) W.. » , 


the Commons little ſatisfaction (1 2). 1 — R. Hall, ui 


© ſteries ſhall be taken into the King's hands, which 
m me fear # is not ſo much the good as the 
< goods of the Church, that is looked after. Truly, 
© my Lord, haw this may ſound in your ears I cannot 
© tell, but to me it a no otherwiſe, than as if 
dur holy mother the were to become a bond- 
* maid, and new- brought into ſervility and thraldom, 
© and by little and little to be quite baniſhed out of 
© thoſe dwelling places, which the piety and liberality 
of our forefathers, as moſt bauntiful benefactors, 
_ © have conferred upon her; otherwiſe to what tendeth 
© theſe portentous and curious petitions of the Com- 
© mans? to no other intent or purpoſe, but to bring 
© the clergy into contempt with the laity, that they 
may ſeize os e But, my Lords, beware 
of yourſelves our eountry ; beware of your hol: 
mother the catholique Church; the le are ſub- 
ject unto novelties, and Lutheraniſm ſpreads itſelf 
* amongſt us. Remember, Germany and Bohemia, 


with the.cook, coming into the Biſhop's kitchen ; took 
his opportunity, while the cook was gone to fetch him 
ſome drink, to throw a great quantity of poiſon into 
gruel which was p for the Biſhop's dinner. He 


could eat nothing that day, ſo eſcaped ; but, of ſe- 


venteen perſons that ate of it, one Mr Bennet Curwin, 
and an old widow, died, and the reſt never per- 
fealy recovered their bealths. Upon this on 
an a& was made, which declared 3 
„ to iled to 
death. That ſevere puniſhment was inflicted upon. 
Rouſe, in Smithfield, ſoon after. But the act was re- 
pealed, 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. & 1 Mar. c. 1.—— for 
the other danger, it was thus. A cannon- bullet, that 
was ſhot from the other fide of the Thames, pierced 
through his houſe, and came very near his ſtudy, where. 
he uſed. to ſpend moſt of his time (13). PLETE 
ULLI For which the reader will N ta conſult 
writ- 


a letter - 


what miſeries are befallen them already; and let our attainting 

© neighbours houſes that are now on fire, teach us to 9 — It may pleaſe you do confidet 
beware aur awn diſaſters Wherefore, my Lords, I * t not for this woman's coming unto me, 
* will tell you plainly what I think, that except ye re- nor manner of deceit. She was 


* Gf manfully by your authorities, this violent heap of 
© miſchiefs offered by the Commons, you ſhall ſee all 


© obedience, firſt drawn from the clergy ; and ſecondly 


from yourſelves; and if you ſearch into the true 


* cauſes which reign among them, you ſhall find that 
they all ariſe thrangb want of faith.” 
wk ſome of the Lords were pleaſed, others diſ- 
leaſed. 
felf to the Biſhop, ſaid, * My Lord of Rocheſter, ma- 
np af theſe words might have been well ſpared ; but 
Tv that it is often ſeen that the greateſt clerks are 
* not always the wiſeſt men.” To which the Biſhop 


At this. 
And the Duke of Norfolk, addreſſing him- 


* the perſon that, by many probable and likely con- 
perk 4 be right LS Tax 
ing and craft, 


far from ber: 
to think, when I had ſo many 


* or fraud ha 

* was this in me, th 
« probable teftimonies of her virtue? 1. The bruit of. 
* the country which generally called her the Holy. 


* 


* Maid. 2. Her entrance into religion upon certain 
«© vifions which was commonly ſaid that ſhe had. 
© 3. For the religion and learning that was 


thought to be in her ghoſtly father (14), and in other (14) Dr Bockings 


* virtuous 


13) R. Hall, uti 
pra, p.101,102, 
and Burnet, as 


above, P. « 13. 
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The Court havipg the advantage againſt him they wanted, ſoon made uſe of it, by ad- 
judging him to be guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, ſor concealing the Maid's ſpeeches that 
related to the King: and condemning him (with five others) in lofs of goods, and im- 
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priſonment during the. King's pleaſure : but he was releaſed upon paying 300 J. for his 
Majeſty's uſe LJ. In the ſame, Parliament, which met Jan. 15, 1533-4, wherein. this 


ſentence. was 


paſſed upon him and the reſt of Elizabeth Barton's aceomplices; an act was 


made, which abſolutely annulled Kiag Henry's marriage with Catherine of Arragon ; 
confirmed his marriage with Anne Boleyn; intailed the croun upon her iſſue, and ndmi- 
nally upon the Lady Elizabeth; made it high treaſon 4 ſander or do any thing to the 


derogation of this laſt marri 


lage z and injoined all perſons whatſoever-to maintain and keep 


(x) Starut. 25 the contents of this act (g). In purſuance of it, on the day of the prorogation of that 
e #1 n Parliament, March 30, an oath was taken by both Houſes, whereby they * ſwore. to 
bear faith, truth and obedience all onely to the King's Majeſty, and to his | heirs of his 


body of his moſt dear and entirely beloved lawfull wife 


Queen Anne, begotten! and 


to be begotten. And farther to the heirs of the ſaid ſovereign Lord, accor- 
ding to the limitation in the Statute made for ſurety of his ſucceſſion in the crown 
of this realm mentioned and contained, and not to any other within this realm, nor 


3) Statut. 26 ( - q A 9 
Hen, VII „foreign authority or potentate, &c (þ). 


Inſtead of taking this oath, Biſhop Fiſher 


withdrew to his houſe at Rocheſter. But he had not been there above four days, before 


he received orders from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other Commiſſioners, au- 
thorized under the Great-Seal to tender the oath, to appear before them at Lambeth: 
He appeared accordingly, and the oath being preſented to him, he peruſed it a while, 
and then deſired time to conſider of it; fo five days were allowed him. At the expi- 
ration of them, he appeared again before the Commiſſioners, and told them, He had 
« peruſcd the oath with as good deliberation as he could: but as they had framed it, he 
could not (with any ſafety to his own conſcience) ſubſcribe thereto, except they would 
give him leave to alter it in ſome particularsz whereby his own conſeience might be the 


better ſatisfied, the King pleaſed, and his 


actions rather juſtified, and warranted by law.” 


They all made anſwer, that © the King would not in any wiſe permit, that the oath 
© ſhould admit of any exceptions or alterations whatſoever.” And the Archbiſhop in par- 
ticular, ſaid, * You muſt anſwer directly, whether you will on will not ſubſcribe,” To 
which the Biſhop replied, If you will needs have me anſwer directly, my anſwer is, 
that foraſmuch as my own conſcience cannot be fatisfied, I abſolutely refuſe the oath.” 
'Whereupon he was immediately committed to the Tower, it being on the 26th of April 
(+) R. Hal, ubi x 524. (i). But, in reſpect of his great reputation for learning and piety, earneſt endeavours 


ſupra, p. 138— 


— were uſed to bring him to a compliance. Some Biſhops waited upon him for that pur- 
poſe; as did afterwards the Lord Chancellor Audeley, and others of the Prisy- Council, 


r but they found him immoveable () INI. Secretary Cromwell was alſo with him, to try 


© virtuous and well learned Prieſts, that then teſtiſied 

: ., * of her holineſs, as it was commonly reported. Fi- 
OOTY * nally, my Lord of Canterbury (15), that then was 
; both her ordinary and a man reputed of high wiſ- 
dom and learning, told me that ſhe had many great 


" viſions. 


'*twill be ſaid, that ſhe told me ſuch words as was to 
the peril of the Prince, and of the realm. The 


King's Highneſs were theſe, That ſhe had her reve- 
lation' from God, that if the King went forth with 
the purpoſe that he intended, he ſhould not be Kin 
of 1 ſeven months after, and ſhe told me alſo, 
that ſhe had been with the King and ſhewed unto 
his Grace the ſame revelation. —— But whereas, 
F never gave her any counſel to this matter, nor 
knew of. any forging or feigning thereof, I truſt in 
your great wiſdoms that you will not think any de- 
fault in me touching this point. It will be ſaid, 
that I ſhould have ſhewed the words unto the King's 


„ TW © 5 O, BT. 


(16) a Lib, her Prioreſs's words confirmed the ſame; and their 
Cleoy, E. 6. fol. ſervants alſo rted to my ſervants that ſhe had 
_ WJ 4% alſo E been with the ing. 


lier's Eccl. Hiſt. 


Vol. II. bo $7, l indeed (16). I : W 
88. L] He was reltaſed _ paying 3ool. for his 
Majzfty's uſe }) This is R. 


(r7) Page 138. Dr Burnet fays, he does not find, that the 


And of him I learned greater things than 
ever J heard of the Nun herſelf. ——PD—— Bat here 


words that ſhe told me * peril of the 


Highneſs. Verily if I had not andoubtedly thought 
that ſhe had ſhewed the fame words unto his Grace, 
my duty had been ſo to have done. . But when ſhe 

herfelf, which pretended to have had this revelation 
from God, had ſhewed the fame ; I faw no neteſſity 

why that I ſhould renew it again to his Grace. treaſ 
And net only her own ſaying thus perſuaded me, but 


6. 1 And yet befides alf this, I. 
printed in Col- knew it not long after by fome others that fo it Was 


all's account (17): But 
ing pro 


2 
ceeded againſt him upon this act, till by new provo- 
cations he drew a heavier ſtorm of indignation upon 
himſelf (18). He obſerves further upon this point, (13) vdi cop, 
that when the cheat was firſt diſcovered, ry Fo 164. 
Cromwell, ſent the Biſhop's brother to him, with a 
ſharp reproof for his carriage in that bufineſs ; and 
withal adviſed him to write to the King, and deſire 
his pardon, which he knew the King, confidering his 
age and fickneſs, would grant. But he wrote back, 
excufing himſelf, that all he did, was only to try whe- 
ther her revelations were true, &c.— Cromwell ſent 
him a long anfwer (19) ; in which he charges the mat- (10) It i; printed 


g ter upon him heavily, and ſhews him, that he had not in the Collection 


roceeded as a grave Prelate ought to have done; for of Records at the 
: had taken all that he had heard of her upon truſt, u e Dr Bur: 
and had examined nothing. — Then = ſhews, oat ig. of the 
how guilty he was, in not revealing what concerned R-format. No. 
the King's life, and how frivolous all his excuſes were. 48. P. 123+ 
—And after all, tells him, that though his excuſing 
the matter had provoked the King, and that if it came 
to a trial, he would certainly be found guilty ; yet 
again he adviſes him to beg the King's pardon for his 
negligence, and offence in that matter, and undertakes 
that the King would receive him into his favour. —, 
But Fiſher was ſtill obſtinate, and made no ſubmiſſion, 
and ſo was included within the act for miſpriſion of 


on. 
[N] But they found him immoveable ] His anſwer 
to the Biſhops was thus, * My very good friends, and 
* fome of you my old acquaintance, I know you wiſh 
me no hurt, but a great deal of good; and I do be- 
* lieve, that upon the terms you fpeak of, I might 
_ * have the King's favour as much as ever, Where- 
fore, if you can anſwer me to one queſhan 
perform all your deſires. What is that, 
; Fe is.this, ſaid the Biſhop, what wall it 


( 
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to perſuade and convince him. He adviſed him to write to the King: But he told Crom- 


well, that as he knew the King's jealous temper, he was afraid of writing, for fear his 
Majeſty ſhould take ſomething amiſs : however, upon his repeated ſollicitations, he con- 


ſented to write, Cromwell found, that the thing which ſtuck moſtly with him, was, 
That the marriage was to be reckoned contrary to the law of God, on account of the pro- 
hibition in the Levitical Law. He ſent therefore Roland Lee, elect of Coventry and 
Lichfield, to talk with him upon that point. The iſſue was, Biſhop Fiſher declared, that 
he would ſwear to the ſucceſſion ; never diſpute any more about the marriage; and pro- 
miſed allegiance to the King: But his conſcience could not be convinced, that the mar- 
riage was againſt the law of God (/). Theſe conceſſions did not ſatisfy the King [O]: 
who was reſolved to let all his ſubjects ſee, there was no mercy to be expected from him 
by any one who oppoſed his will (n). Therefore, in the Parliament which met the 3d 
of November 1534, he was attainted for refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion, and his biſhop- 
ric was declared void from the 2d of January following (2). During his confinement the 
poor old Biſhop was but hardly and unkindly uſed, and ſcarce allowed neceſſaries; as ap- r 
pears by Dr R. Lec's Letter, and the Biſhop's own complaints, to Secretary Crom- 
well (o) [P]. He continued above a year priſoner in the Tower, and might have con- (e) Idem, p. 16. 
tinued there till releaſed by a natural death, which could not be far off conſidering his 
advanced age : But an unſeaſonable honour paid him by Pope Paul III (p), haſtened his 
deſtruction; that was, the creating of him, on the 21ſt of May 1533, Cardinal, by the 


title of Cardinal Prieſt of St Vitalis. 


When the King heard of it, he gave ſtrict orders 


that none ſhould be permitted to bring the Hat into his dominions ; and therefore it came 
no nearer than Calais (q). Moreover, he ſent Secretary Cromwell to examine the Biſhop 
about that affair [2 ], and from this time his ruin was abfolutely determined. But as no 

legal advantage could be taken againſt him, Richard Rich, Eſq; Sollicitor-General, a 


buſy and officious man, went to him, on the 


7th of May (r); and in'a fawning and 


treacherous manner, under pretence of conſulting him (as from the King) about a cafe of 
conſcience, unwarily drew him into a diſcourſe about the tender point of the Supremacy. 
Concerning which the Biſhop inconſiderately uttered theſe words: As to the buſineſs of 
« Supremacy, I muſt needs tell his Majeſty, as I have often told him heretofore, and 


* would fo tell him, if I were to die this preſent hour, that it is utterly unla 
7 | © therefore 


to win the whole world, and to loſe his own ſoul." 


To the Lords of the Privy-Council he anſwered 
thus, © My Lords, you preſent before me a two-edged 


* ſword ; for, if I ſhould anſwer you with a difac- 


* knowledgment of the King's Supremacy, that would 
be my death; and if I ſhould acknowledge the ſame 


© perhaps contrary to my own conſcience, that would 
.. be aſſuredly unto me worſe than death. Wherefore 


I make it my humble requeſt unto you, that you 


(20) R. Hall, as 
above, p. 151, 
153. 


1) R. Hall, 
p. 156, 


: 
a 8 
. 


would bear with my ſilence, for I ſhall not make 
any direct anſwer to it at all (20).” 


[O] Theſe conceſſions did not ſatisfy the King] When 


they were reported to him, he ſwore, * Mother of 
God, both More and he ſhould take the oath, or he 
would know why they ſhould not; and they [Crom- 
well, and reſt of the counſellors] ſhould make them 
do it, or he would ſee better reaſons why they could 
© not (21). -- _ 855 

[P] 4s appears by Dr R. Lee's letter, and the Bi- 
ſhop's own complaints, ta Secretary Cromwell ) Dr 
Lee repreſented to Secretary Cromwell, that the Bi- 
ſhop's body could not bear the cloaths on his back; 
* that he was nigh going, and that he could not con- 
« tinue unleſs the King were merciful to him.“. 
And how great and juſt were the poor Biſhop's com- 


plaints, appears from the following extract of a letter 


of his to the ſame Mr Secretary Cromwell. 
Furthermore, I beſeech you be good maſter unto 
me in my neceſſity. For I have neither ſhirt nor 


me to wear, but that be ragged and rent too ſhame- 
fully: notwithſtanding, I might eafily ſuffer that, if 
that would keep my body warm. But my diet alſo, 
God knoweth how ſlender it is at many times. And 
now, in my age, my ſtomach may no away but with 
2 few kind of meats: which if I want, I decay forth- 
with, and fall into craſes and diſeaſes of my body, 
and cannot keep myſelf in health. And, as our 
Lord knoweth, 1 have nothing left unto me, for to 
provide any better, but as my brother of his own 
purſe layeth out for me, to his great hindrance. 
Wherefore, good Maſter Secretary, eftſones, I be- 


6 
« 
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6 
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« 
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« 
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ſeech you, to have ſome pity upon me, and let me 


* have: ſuch things as are neceſſary for me, in mine 
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ſute, nor yet other cloaths, that are neceſſary for 


and eſpecially for my health. And alſo that 


wful; and 


* it may pleaſe you, by your high wiſdom, to move the 
King's Highneſs to take me unto his gracious favour 
* again, and to reſtore me to my liberty, out of this 
cold and painful impriſonment. Whereby ye ſhall 
bind me to be your poor bedeſman for ever unto Al- 
mighty God: who ever have you in his protection 
and cuſtody. Other twain things, J muſt deſire up- 
on you. The toon is, it may pleaſe you, that J 
* may take ſome prieſt with me in the Tower, by the 
o 

* fion againſt this holy time. That other is, that I 
may borrow ſome books, to ſay my devotion more 
effectually theſe holy days, for the comfort of my 
* ſoul. This I beſeech you to grant me of your cha- 
* rity. And this our Lord God ſend you a mery 
* Chriſtmas, and a comfortable, to your heart's de- 
* fire. At the Tower, the 224 day of December, 
your poor bedeſman, 


JOHN ROFF (22). 


[2 ] Moreover he ſent Secretary Cromwell to exa- 
mine the Biſhop about that affair.) After ſome con- 
ference between them, Cromwell aſked him, My 
Lord of Rocheſter, what would you ſay, if the Pope 
* ſhould ſend you a Cardinal's hat, would you accept 
* of it?” The Biſhop replied, © Sir, I know my ſelf 
* to be ſo far unworthy of any ſuch dignity, that I 

think of nothing leſs; but if any ſuch thing ſhould 
happen, aſſure yourſelf I ſhould improve that favour 
to the beit advantage that I could, in aſſiſting the 
holy Catholick Church of Chriſt, and in that reſpe& 
I would receive it upon my knees.” When this an- 
ſwer was brought to the King by Secretary Cromwell, 
Henry ſaid in a great paſſion, * Yea, is he yet ſo luſty ? 
well, let the Pope ſend him a hat when he will, 
Mother of God, he ſhall wear it on his ſhoulders 
then, for I will leave him never a head to ſet it on 
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(1) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. I. 
p. 174, 175. 


m) Dr Purnet, 
ubi ſupra, p. 354» 


(p) And not 

Clement, as Bi- 
ſhop Burnet has 
it, ubi ſupra, P» 
353- Clemeat 


died in 1534. 


(2) R. Hall, as 


above, p. 168, 169. 


7) Fuller's Ch. 
Hiſt. B. V, Ps 


(193+) 


aſſignment of Maſter Lieutenant, to hear my confeſ- 


(22 Strvpe's Fee), 
Memorials, Vol. 
I. p. 175, 176, 


(23). The Biſhop's anſwer hath been differently re- (23) R. Hal, p. 
preſented by our hiſtorians, as if it had been, That 170, 171. 


* if the Cardinal's hat was laid at his feet, he would 


not ſtoop to take it up.” But that was Sir Thomas 


More's anſwer to his daughter Mrs Roper, when ſhe 
acquainted him that the Biſhop was created 
(24). 


a Cardinal 


(R] 4 


(24) S-e Cottan. 
Libr. Cleop. E. 5. 
fol, 169. 
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(3) R. Hall, p. 
179 174. 


(t) See Fuller's 
Ch. Hiſt. B. V. 
p. (193+) 


) 


(2) R. Hall, as 
above, p. 185— 


199. 


(w) © Which left 
one of the 

« greateſt blots 
upon this king- 
* dom's proceed- 
« ings:* faith 
Biſhop Burnet, 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
format. AS A- 
bove, P · 158. 


(x) Bur net, ibid. 
P. 353, 754. 

R. Hall, ut ſu- 
pra, p. 201— 
211. 

T. Fuller's Ch, 


Hiſt. B. v. p.203, 


204. 


„ R. Hall, p. 


215; and 


Fuller, p. 205. 


(25) R. Hall, p» 
—_ 


(26) Eccl. Hiſt, 
Vol. II. p. g6, 


(27) R. Hail, 
p. 194. 
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* therefore I would not wiſh his Majeſty to take any ſuch power or title upon him, as he 
loves his own ſoul, and the good of-his poſterity ().“ The Biſhop being thus caught 
in the ſnare purpoſely laid for him ; a ſpecial commiſſion was drawn up for trying him, 
dated June 1, 1535 [RJ, and the indictment againſt him for high-treaſon was found the 
11th of the ſame month, it being (as the record expreſſes it) for having faid, * The King 
* owre Soveraigne Lord is not Supreme Hed yn Erthe of the Cherche of England (z),* 
He was then ſo ill that he could not be brought to his tryal, but in the mean time all his 
books and other effects whatſoever were ſeized. On the 17th being a little recovered, he 
was brought to the King's-Bench-bar; partly on horſeback, and partly by water, becauſe 
his weakneſs did not permit him either to walk, or to go wholly on horſeback. Upon a 
ſhort tryal he was found by his jury guilty of high-treaſon [S]; chiefly, if not ſolely, for 
the words abovementioned, ſpoken by him in confidence ro Mr Sollicitor Rich : and 
condemned to ſuffer death as in caſes of treaſon (a), notwithſtanding all that he could 
alledge in his own defence [T J. On the 22d of June he received the news of his 
execution on that day, from the Lieutenant of the Tower, at five o'clock in the morning, 
with great calmneſs ; and ſlept ſoundly two hours after it. When he was getting up, he 
cauſed himſelf to be dreſſed in a finer and more cleanly manner than uſual VJ. Being 
come down ſtairs, he was carried in a chair, upon account of his great weakneſs, to the 
place of execution, upon Tower-hill; where, inſtead of ſuffering the uſual death of 
traitors, he was beheaded, about ten o'clock in the morning. Such was the tragical end 
of John Fiſher Bſhop of Rocheſter (w), after he had arrived to the age of 76 years g 
months, and ſome days over. His body was buried in the church-yard of All-hallows- 
Barking, removed afterwards within the chapel in the Tower; and his head ſet up the 
next day over London-bridge (x). He was a very tall man, as being fix foot high ; and, 
with that, comely, upright, and well-formed ; and ſtrong and robuſt. But, in the 
decline of life, he grew extreamly emaciated, His complexion was brown, his forchead 
broad, and his features duly proportioned (y). Eraſmus repreſents him as a man of the 
oreateſt integrity, of deep learning, incredible ſweetneſs of temper, and grandeur of 


ſoul [J. Both friends and enemies acknowledge, that he was a pious man, ſober, 


temperate, and charitable z and not only learned himſelf, but alſo a great lover and en- 


FR] A ſpecial commiſſion was drawn up for trying 
vim] The perſons in that commiſſion were, Sir Tho- 
mas Audeley Lord Chancellor, Charles Duke of Suf- 
folk, Henry Earl of Cumberland, Thomas Earl of 
Wiltſhire, Thomas Cromwell Secretary, Sir John 
Fitz-James Chief Juſtice of England, Sir John Bald- 
win Chief Juſtice of the Common pleas, Sir William 
Paulet, Sir Richard Lyſter Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir John Port, Sir John Spilman, and Sir 
Walter late Juſtices of the King's-Bench, and Sir An- 
tony Fitz-herbert, one of the Juſtices of the Common 
pleas (25). 

LS] He «vas found by his jury guilty of high-treaſon.] 
Mr Jeremy Collier rightly thinks (26), that he was 
proceeded againſt only upon Statute 26 Henr. viii. 
c. 13. [and that too ſtrained.) This Statute made it 
high-treaſon, maliciouſly to wiſh or deſire by words or 
writing, or to imagine, invent, or attempt any bodily 
harm to be done to the King, the Queen, or their 
heirs apparent; or to deprive any of them of the Dig 
nity, Style, or name of their royal eftates. — At the 
time of his tryal, the Biſhop made the following ob- 
ſervation with regard to that ſtatute ; I pray 
you, my Lords, conſider, that by all equity, juſtice, 
* worldly honeſty, and courteous dealing, I cannot 
* (as the caſe ſtandeth,) be directly charged — with 
* treaſon, though I had ſpoken the words indeed, the 
«* ſame being not ſpoken maliciouſſy, but in the way of 
advice and counſel, when it was requeſted of me by 
the King himſelf; and that favour the very words of 
the ſtatute do give me, being made only againſt ſuch 
as ſhall maliciouſiy gainſay the King's Supremacy, 
and none other: wherefore, although by rigour of 
law, you may take occaſion thus to condemn me, 
© yet I hope you cannot find law, except you add ri- 
gour to that law to caſt me down, which herein I 
hope I have not deſerved (27). | 

[LT] Notwithſtanding all that he could alledge in 
his own defence] He objected moſtly againſt the Sol- 
licitor-general's evidence, and thought it exceedingly 
hard and cruel. And therefore he addrefſed himſelf 
to him in this manner; * Mr Rich I cannot but mer- 
« yail to hear you come in and bear witneſs againſt me 
of theſe words, knowing in what ſecret manner you 
came to me. Then addreſſing himſelf to his 
Judges, he related to them all the particulars of Rich's 
coming; and thus went on. He told me, 


courager 


that the King, for better ſatisfaction of his own con- 
ſcience had ſent unto me in this ſecret manner to 
know my full opinion in the matter [of the Supre- 
macy] for the great affiance he had in me more than 
any other: and he told me, that the King 
willed him to aſſure me on his honour, and in the 
word of a King, that whatever I ſhould ſay unto him 

by this his ſecret meſſenger, I ſhould abide no dan- 
ger nor peril for it, neither that any advantage ſhould 
be taken againſt me for the ſame. Now 
therefore, my Lords, concludes he, ſeeing it pleaſed 
the King's Majeſty to ſend to me thus ſecretly under 
the pretence of plain and true meaning, to know my 

poor advice and opinion in theſe his weighty and 
great affairs, which I moſt gladly was, and ever will 
be, willing to ſend him ; methinks, it is very hard 
injuſtice to hear the meſſenger's accuſation, and to 
allow the ſame as a ſufficient teſtimony againſt me in 
caſe of treaſon (28). | (28) R. Hall, 2 
[U] He cauſed himſelf to be dreſſed in a finer and ove, p. 191, 

more cleanly manner than uſual.) And when his man 9, '93* 

expreſſed his wonder at it, ſeeing his Lordſhip knew 

well enough he muſt put off all again within two 

hours, and loſe it. What of that, ſaid the Biſhop, 

doeſt thou not mark, that this is our Marriage-day, 

* and that it behoves us therefore to uſe more cleanli- 

© neſs for ſolemnity of the Marriage-ſake (29). (29) R. Hall, 

VJ] Eraſmus repreſents him as a man of the greateſt p. 204. 

integrity, &c.) See above note [AJ]. And alſo ob- Burnet, as aborey 

ſerve theſe words of the ſame celebrated author. Aut P 333. 

egregie fallor, aut is wir eft unus cum quo nemo fit hat 

tempeſtate conferendus, wel integritate vitæ, wel erud:- 

tione, vel animi magnitudine (30). Dr S. Knight right- (30) Eraſmi E- 
ly obſerves, that he was, in all reſpects, the greateſt ig. p. 353. 

* favorer of learning and learned men' in his time: See allo p. 357» 
and that no age ever afforded a perſon whoſe heart 729 

* was more ſet upon the promotion of good literature 

in himſelf, and others.” Eraſmus, of immortal me- 

mory, whom he greatly admired, encouraged, and 

ſupported, is a pregnant inſtance of his ſin 

tion for learned men. And his learningGreek, (*) w 
he was advanced in years, is a ſufficient proof of hr 
reliſh and love for all polite literature. To which 
add, his endeavours to reſtore learning in the Univer- & Knight's 
ſity of Cambridge to a right uſe, and to banifh thence (40) of Eraſmus, 
every thing that had too long uſurped that name (31). 2. 136, 139, 14% 


| (X] * 
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hen (509 Eraſmi Ep. 
p. 359, 360, 307, 
357. 
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FISHER. PITZHRREBER H. 


0 Barnet, on ebdrager of learning (2). For, beſides the cure he took of the fourdition of the two 
4. 5 colteges abovementioned, he deſigned alſo to have built one of his own (a). He was in- 
"er, ubi fupra- deed much addicted to the ſuperſtitions in which he had been bred up. - But few people, 
_ ra” at the age of fourſcore, are very prone to forſake the notions they have imbibed from 
Sill, Angl. their 5 years. We ſhall give an account of what he writ, or publiſhed, in the 
Colon. Agr. 16 10, note X 1. 
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Wharton. 
. Sacra, P.i, 
pP · 382. 


(a) 
A 


all, a 
191, 


Hall, 
| above, 


mi f. 
53s 
357 


(mi Ep. 
60, 3075 


Knight's 
Eraſmus, 


139, 14% 


p. 120, 6. 


[X] Fe fball give an acconnt of what he publiſhed.) 
The ſeveral pieces publiſhed by him, were theſe. 
I. A Sermon on Pſalm 116. at the funeral of King 
Henry VII (32). II. A funeral Sermon at the moneth 
minde of Counteſs of Richmond. Printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde : republiſhed in 1708. by Tho- 
mas Baker B. D. with a learned preface. III. His 
opinion of King Henry the VIIIth's marriage, in a 
jetter to T. Wolley. Printed in the collection of re- 
cords, at the end of feremy Collier's Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory (33). IV. Commentary on the ſeven peny- 
tencyal Pfalmes. Written at the deſire of the Coun- 
teſs of Richmond. London 1509. 4to. & 1555. 8vo. 
V. Sermon on the Paſſion of our Saviour. VI. Ser- 
mon concerning the Righteouſneſs of the Phariſees 
and Chriſtians. VII. The method of arriving to 
the higheſt perfection in religion. Theſe four laſt 
(34) Wood, Ath. Were tranſtated into Latin by John Fenne (34). 
et, 1721, Vol. I. VIII. Sermon preached at London, on that day 
cl. 377; * when the writings of M. Luther were publickly burnt ; 
dae 3 on John xv. 26. Cambridge 1521. tranſlated into 
At ano. Latin by R Paice (35). IX. Afertionum Martini 
3535s | Lutheri confutatio. i. e. A confutation of Luther's 

Aﬀertion ; in 41 articles. X. Defenſio Aſſertionis 
6% Wood, ubi Henr. VIII. de 7 Sacramentis contra Lutheri Captivi- 
bfi, c. 31» fatem Babylonicam. i. e. A Defence of Kiag Henry 
the Bth's book againſt Luther's intituled, I he Cap- 


ar Catalog. Bi- 
dlioth. Podl. 


(33) Vol. II. p.. 


Lutheri. i.e. A letter in anſwer to Luther's. XII. 
Sacerdatii Defenſio contra Lutherum. A Defence of 
Prieſthood againſt Luther. XIII. Pro damnatiane Lu- 


FA] To this point in the notes] The matter of this 
note will give the reader full ſatisfaction, as to the 
means by which ſo many errors creep into all kinds 
of hiſtory, and more eſpecially into that of eminent 
perſonages, and their deſcents. It muſt be allowed, 
that, in things of this nature, the greateſt men may 
miftake, and that ſuch miſtakes might be, and indeed 
ought to be excuſed; but for this very reaſon perſiſt- 
ing in ſuch miſtakes is altogether inexcuſable ; and for 
a man to preſume his own authority and credit to be 
of more conſequence than truth, is offering a great in 
dignity to the publick ; and yet it has ſometimes hap- 
ed, that this indignity has not only borne with, 
ut ſuch as have endeavoured to ſet right miſtakes of 
this nature, have drawn apon themſelves only fcorn 
and reproach. In the prefent cafe we will firſt ſlate 
the account given us by Camden, in all the editions 
of his book, except the laſt; then, the remark of 
Rafe Brooke upon that acconnt ; next Mr Camden's 
y; after that, the ſubſtance of Brooke's rejoinder ; 
and laſt of all, the paragraph as it ſtands in den's 
beft and moft correct edition; with a few obſervations 
as to the neceſſity and uſe of ſuch diſcaffions. 


CAMDEN (1). 


Herbert married the fifler of William Earl of Here- 
Ford, and in her right, was Lord of Deane, from whom 
is deſcended the noble family of the Herberts ; from 
hence alſ), if we ſhall credit the Heralds and Eſcut- 
cheons of arms, Anthony Fitz Herbert, that great Law- 
yer, and Lord Chief Juſtice of England, took his ori- 


11 Britannia, 
1:94, qic. p.267. 


tivity of Babylon. XI. Epiſtola reſponſoria, Epiſtol x 


| a f , | 
theri. XIV. De weritate Corporis & Sanguinis Chriſti 
in Euchariſtia, adverſus Johannem Oecolampadium. 
Colon. 1527. 4to. i. e. Of the reality of the Body 
and Blood of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, againſt Oecolam- 
padius. In this book he anſwers Oecolampadius, pa- 
ragraph by paragraph, and gives him many hard 
names. It is but a very indifferent performance. XV. 
De unica Magdalena contra Clichtoveum & Fac. Fa- 
brum Stapulenſem i. e. That there was only one 
Magdalen, againſt Clichtoveus, &c. Lov. XVI. S. 
Petrum Rome fuiſſe. i. e. That St Peter was at Rome 
againſt Ulric Velenus. XVII. Several other fi 
Tracts, viz. on the Benefit of Prayer. The neceſlity 
of Prayer. Expoſition of the Lord's Prayer. Pſalms, 
and Prayers. A letter on Chriſtian Charity, to Her- 
man Lectatius, Dean of Utrecht. A Treatiſe on Pur- 
gatory, &c, Moſt of the foregoing pieces were printed 
together in one volume folio at Wurtzburg, in 1595. 
Herbipoli. It is alſo juſtly ſuppoſed, that he had a 
confiderable hand in King Henry the Sth's book 
agunſt Luther, intituled, Afertio ſeptem ſacramento- 
rum, &c. tho" Biſhop Burnet is very angry with Sanders 7 
for ſaying ſo (36). For it is hardly credible, that a (36) Hit. of the 
Prince of King Henry's diſpoſition ſhould have allowed Reformat. as a- 
himſelf time and leiſure enough for ſuch a work. bove, p. 356. 
Finally, there is in the Norfolk Library of MSS. be- 
longing to the Royal Society, an anſwer of Biſhop Fiſh- 
er's to a book printed at London in 1539. concerning 
King Henry's Marriage with Queen Catharine. No, 
151. C 


F ITZ HERBERT (Sir AnTrony) a very learned Lawyer, as his moſt ex- 
_ cellent writings teſtify, and one of the Judges of the Court of Common- Pleas in the reign 
of King Henry VIII. He was deſcended from the moſt ancient and noble family of 
Herbert, honoured with the titles of Huntingdon and Pembroke, notwithſtanding what ( ,;un. Lond. 
is faid to the contrary by the judicious and learned Mr Camden (a), whoſe authority, 1594, 4%, p. 
however, in this, as well as in ſome other points of a like nature, has borne down that of) 
all others (5), and, which is ſtil] worſe, even truth itſelf, as will manifeſtly appear in that (5) Tanner's Bi- 
examination, which, for this reaſon (and ſure a better could not be aſſigned) will be af- 
forded to this point in the notes [4], He was the younger ſon of Ralph Fitzherbert, 283. 


bliotheca Britan- 
nico; Hibernica, * 


of 


ginal. But I think he rather deſcended from the wor- 
ſhipful family of the Fitz Herberts in Derbyſvire. 


BROOKE, or as he ſtiles himſelf YORK, i. e. 
York Herald (2). i 
Errors in the 


© Your often and fuſpicious objections, calling in much commend» 
© queſtion the credit of her Majeſty's Heralds, as tho' ed Britannia, p. 
* you judged them ſcarce worthy to be believed, doth 37: 8 
proceed, as I ſuppoſe, from a malignant humour in 
you, rather then of any good ground, or ſufficient 
« reaſon, that might move you thereunto. But I truſt 
© that thoſe of diſcretion will ſooner give credit unto 
them, in matter they ſhall aver by good warrantife 
and authority, than to you, who ground your con- 
* tradifting arguments upon hearſays and opiniative 
* imaginations. And where you charge the Heralds 
ta have made Anthony Fitz Herbert, that was Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England, to be deſcended from that 
family of Herberts, which married the ſiſter of Wil- 
© liam Earl of Hereford : I ſay, that therein they have 
* done like honeſt and learned officers of arms; and 
© thoſe that have, or ſhall, derive the faid Anthony, 
* or any of that family of Fitz Herberts, from any 
other original than that aforeſaid, they have and 
© ſhall err from the truth.” 


CAMDE N's Reply (3). (3) Ad Leftorem, 


| That I did but fo much as believe, that Anthony Fitz * — 
Herbert, Lord Chief Juſtice, did deſcend of the Lineage 

of the Fitz Herberts in the County of Derby. He re- 
wileth me as tha) he were Lord of my belief. 


(2) Diſcovery of 


| 


1936 


(4) A Second Diſ- 
covery of Errors, 
P · 128. 


a He denieth it, and that with many avords. 


* 


£1 | vr 
He de- 
riveth bin from Peter, ſon ef Herbert of Deane, of 
his own bare words, ipſe dixit, he ſaid it, but proof 
he bringeth none. Let him look upon the viſitation, and 
he ſhall ſee that he was of the Lynage of the Fitzher- 
berts of. Norbury in the County af Derby. Let him alſo 
give ear to one, that having mays - ſearched all the 
deeds with their ſeals fixed of that family, becauſe he 
avould find out the truth, affirmeth, that they,never, in 
former ages, did bare the arms of that Fitzherbert of 
Deane, 2 athers, which they took from the Earls Fer- 
rar's, of whom in the time of King Henry the Second, 
they held their lands, and that before and after they 
flouriſhed under the ſurname of Fitzherbert. Neither 
let this fellow, which hath ſo plodded in the pedigree 
L Herberts, which deſcended fi am Peter ſon of Her- 
ert, forget, how that they never took Fitzherbert for 
their ſurname, but, after the old and Welch faſhion, 
did alter always their ſurname by the chriſtian name 
of their father ; for the ſon of Reginald, Peter Fitz 
Reginald, and until it came to William ap Thomas, 
auhoſe ſor, the Earl of Pembroke, did aſſume the chri- 
lian name of Herbert for his ſurname, and left it to 
his poſterity. And ſo likewiſe did others out of that 


family, whom it ſhall be needleſs particularly to reckon 


up. But wherefore do I ſtay upon theſe points? I will 
in one word end all this mgtter. He derives this fa- 
mily from Peter Fitzherbert of Deane, but that Peter 
lived under King Jahn and was of his Councel, as wit- 
nefſeth Roger of Myndouer, 1211. But William Fitz- 
herbert had Norbury in tbe year 1125, fourſcore years 
before, as appeareth by the book of Tutteſbury- Abby, 
evhere theſe wards are to be read. In the year of the 
Incarnation 1125, William Prior and the Convent of 
the Charch of St Maries of Tuteſbury, did give to 
William Fitzherbert, Norbury, to him and his heirs, 
Sc. and for this did William give one meaſure of 
wheat. e 


BROOKS Rejoinder (4). | 


* Gentle reader, in my diſcovery I reproved this 
learned man for diſcrediting of her Majeſty's officers 
of arms in theſe words; if we ſhall credit the He- 
ralds, Anthony Fitzherbert, the great Lawyer, and 
Lord Chief Juſtice of England, did deſcend from 
Herbert Lord of Deane, Sc. as tho' their labours 
and travels were not to be believed or regarded fo 
ſoon as his own thoughts, and thus moſt ſubtily he 
goeth about to impeach their credits, whoſe books 
he was not then worthy to carry, in regard of their 
knowledge and profeſſion. I think this man was 
much diſtempered in minde, when he ſuffered theſe 
obſtinate and unadviſed ſpeeches to paſs from lum, 
or elſe was miſinformed by his negligent tutors, 
otherwiſe to ſeek revenge upon his 9 He 
would not have play'd Sampſon's part raſhly, to 
have cruſhed the pillars whereby he leaned, and 
have ſhaken the whole houſe upon himſelf. I ap- 
peal to the judgment of the indifferent reader, and 
his own writings, what this man will not fay and 
write, when as in this place moſt untruly he dareth 
to charge me to derive Sir Anthony Fitzherbert to 
deſcend from one Peter Fitzherbert of Deane, when 
as I neither writ, or ever thought, of any ſach mat- 
ter, my words being only as before, that who ſo 
ever did derive the faid Sir Anthony to deſcend 
from any other family then of that which married 
with the ſiſter of William Earl of Hereford, ſhould 
err. And where he voucheth the viſitation of Der- 
byſhire to prove this Sir Anthony Fitzherbert to 
deſcend of Fitzherberts of Norbury, I marvel greatly 
at his weakneſs therein, conſidering that the ſame 
proveth no further then to Nicholas Fitzherbert in 
King Henry the Sixth's time, who was grandfather 
to the ſaid Sir Anthony beforementioned ; but it 
ſheweth bis ignorance, and that he dareth to alledge 
any thing to ſerve his turn, rather then he will be 
enfurniſhed of matter, altho' very impertinent to 
that in queſtion. 

What will not this man ſay or put in print upon 
his own imagination or report of others, there being 
not any that will or can averr and prove, that they 
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* have ſearched and ſeen all the Fitzherberts deeds 
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of, Norbury in the, county, of Derby, Eſq; and on this acepunt in all probability it was, 
3 1 43 es $i endl nn at 32 font HM FOOTE ; 


t that, 
© and charters, therefore have I no cauſe or reaſon to 
lend my ear, and much lefs to believe one which 
* hath no name, neither that hath reported a truth. 
And for proof thereof I have at this inſtant in m 
cuſtody, divers original deeds and charters of the 
ſaid Fitzherberts being of the younger houſe, ſealed 
with the foreſay'd coat of the three lyons, about 
King Edward the Firſt's time, which will prove 
that the Fitzherberts of Norbury did uſe and bare 
the ſaid arms, as did they of Deane, which is alſo 
acknowledged to be true even by the ſaid Sir An- 
thony's own tombe at Norbury, where he lieth bu- 
ried with the very ſame arms as Fitzherbert of Deane 
did uſe in King Henry the 'Third's time (which he 
that ſearched all their deeds miſſed to ſee) and if 
this good man, and his diligent ſearcher, be deſi- 
rous of further proof hereof, let them go and view 
the church and croſs in Caſtleton in Derbyſhire, but 
with better eyes than this man did the Caſtle of Nor- 
wich, for the Earl Bygots arms, and they ſhall find 
there very antient, both wrought in glaſs, and carved 
in ſtone, the ſaid arms of three lyons rampant, and 
the other coat he faith was taken from the Earls 
Ferrars arms quartered with the ſame. 
* This which he hath cited here out of the book 
of Tuteſbury-Abbey is not faichfully done, accord- 
ing to his former promiſe at the firſt, which I hold 
to be in him a great fault, to make a common oc- 
cupation of falſifying of his authors which 1 find 
ſet down thus. In the year from the Incarnation 
1125, William Prior, and the Convent of St Mary 
of Tuteſbury, have given to William Fitzherbert, 
Narbury, in fee to him and to his heirs, in conſidera- 
* tion of one hundred ſhillings to be paid annually, fifty 
* ſhillings at the feaſt of the Annunciation of St Mary, 
and the other fifly on the feſtival of St Michael, for 
* his homage, &c. | f 
* This learned man's fellow hath indeed diligently, 
and with his beſt endeavours, collected and ſet forth 
(with good authorities) for the late Right Honour- 
able Henry Earl of Pembroke, the honourable and 
* antient deſcent of Fitzherbert Lord of Deane, e. 
* which he 1s and will be ever ready to averr and 
prove true, therefore let us ſee how cunningly this 
learned man will carry himſelf, which faith he will 
end all this matter in one word, when I doubt he 
will not be able to make good his promiſe in a thou- 
ſand. Firſt he affirmeth, that the family of Fitz- 
herbert of Deane, did never aſſume Herbert for 
their ſurname before William ap Thomas his ſon, in 
King Edward the Fourth's time, did aſſume the 
ſame, which I hold to be as untrue as his denial of 
Brute, our antient and great Monarch of Britain, 
which for the truth ſake, and bis own credit, I wiſh 
he had omitted in his four former editions, as he 
hath now done in his fifth and laſt edition; as alſo 
his untrue interpreting of ſirnames, upon his own 
bare imagination, wherein he hath done great wrong, 
and miſled divers antient families from their right 
* ſurnames and parents. Becauſe he findeth one Peter, 
to be the ſon of Herbert in King John's time, and 
that he was called Peter Fitzherbert, therefore, upon 
his bare word, zp/e dixit, he hath ſpoken it, we 
muſt believe it, and that the name of Fitzherbert 
was but a chriſten name, and not a ſurname, before 
King Edward the Fourth's time, altho' he hath pro- 
duced no proof at all for the ſame ; which to dil- 
rove, and make plain that it was a ſurname long 
fore, as alſo to warn him hereafter of the like vain 
imaginations conceived and bred in his own brain, 
I will endeavour to prove unto you, that this name 
of Herbert was a ſurname, and a noble family, above 
* five hundred years paſt; all ſurnames being at the 
* firſt taken either of their parents chriſtian names, their 
* dwelling places, occupations, nicknames, or ſuch 
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like; and that both Fitzherbert of Deane, and Fitz- 


herbert of Norbury, were lineally deſcended of one 
* paternal anceſtor, altho' here very cunningly he 
would carry away and abuſe the reader, with ſaying, 
that I derive the family of Fitzherbert from one Pe- 
ter, ſon of Herbert in King John's time, when as 1 
© did never ſo much as once dream or think of any 
* ſuch matter. For I do, and ever did, derive them 
* to deſcend and come of Henry Fitzherbert, Cham- 
3 « berlain 
wy 
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F ITZ HERBERT. 


that November 18, 1511, being the third year of the reign of King Henry VIII, he was 


called to the ſtate and degree of a Serjeant at Law J); and, in 1516, he received the 


0 bil, 4 log. that, from a ehild, he was deſtined to a learned profeſſion : (c). After he had received the 

. Script» p. firſt tincture of letters in the country, he was ſent ty the uniyerſicy: of Oxford, bun 
oy | what college he. ſtudicd, there does not appear (d). He went from thenca to one of the — 
(4) Word's Arhs Inns of Court, but to which of theſe is alſo a point, that, at this diſtance of time, cannc 
Ox0N- F 


be determined (e). His great parts, penetrating judgment, and incomparable; diligence, . 2 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed him in his profeſſion, and, in proceſs of time, h 


e became ſo eminent, 


4.937 - 


1 
g :maniÞ fa} 
(g) Tanneri B&- 
bliotheea Britan- 


honour of knighthood (g). As he roſe more into publick view, his prudence and pro- — 
bity became more and more conſpicuous, fo that November 24, 1519, and in the ninth | Chron. Junk 
year of the ſame King's reign, he was appointed one of his Majeſty's Serjeants at Law. (). f. 153 


It was two years after this, and not before it as many of our writers ſay, that he publiſhed 
his great work in relation to the Law, which was then ſo well received, and hay been.ever 
fince both reverenced and admired, as well for the utility of the matter, as the 
it's form (i) [B]. 


„ hin tb King Henty dhe Firſt, bn of William the | 


Conqueror; and to prove the ſame I will firſt uſe 
the teſtimony of that worthy Herald, which our Pe- 


© dant himſelf ſo much commendeth, Robert Glover, 
© Somerſet: Herald, who, in his Colfectanea, hath thi 


this : 
* Henry Fitzherbert, Chamberlane to King Henry the 
Fir, married the daughter of Robert Corbet of Alen- 
ceſter, and had iſſue Herbert Fitzherbert, the King's 
« Chamberlain, father of Herbert Lord of Deane, in 
* right of his wift Luce, fifter of William Earl of 
9 5 3 

* This might perſuade this learned man to know 
© and confeſs, that the firſt Herbert aſſumed not his 
«* ſurname of Henry his father, after the Welſh faſhion 
in King Edward the Fourth's time, for then ſhould 
* he have been called Herbert Fitz-Henry. But this 
I doubt will not yet ſatisfy this learned man, unleſs 
I prove it by ſome other authentical record, where- 
fore I wiſh him to read this in the red book in the 
* Exchequer, which he will not deny but to be ve 


© antient and authentical.” * Tempore Henrici Secundi, 


« Herbertus filius Herberti Camerarii ſenioris, tenuit 
« froda duorum militum in Comit Saut bt de Epo Win- 
„ ton, & modo teriet Herbertus filius ejus.” * This 
< doth prove directly, that the firſt Herbert, ſon of 
* Henry, had, his ſurname of Herbert, and not of 
Henry his father, which may give this man cauſe to 


be ſorry and repent him of his folly, and wrong he 


would and hath done unto this noble family of Fitz- 
herbert, had he not been encountered in the ſame, 
yet wilt he object againſt me, and ſay, that altho' 
1 have proved the family of Fitzherbert to have a 
ſurname in King Henry the Firſt's time, yet have I 
nat. proved Fitzherbert of Deane, and Fitzherbert 
of Norbury to be. one family, and therein he think- 
eth furely m_ me the jerk, if I fail to perform 
the ſame. Wherefore, to make good what before 
I have promiſed, and to ſtop his mouth, as alſo his 
diligent ſearchers and famous antiquaries whom he 
ſo much. boaſteth of, who have very much wronge 
me, let both he and them ſatisfy themſelves with 
this, which Roger Hovedon, his own author, hath 
ſet down, who affirmeth that the firſt Herbert, fa- 
ther to the ſecond Herbert, Lord of Deane, and 
William Fitzherbert, which had Norbury given him 
in King Henry the Firſt's time, were both brothers, 
and that Reginald Earl of Cornwall, natural ſon of 
King Henry the Firſt, was begotten of their mother. 
The words are theſe. Anno 1177. King Henry the 
Second gave to Herbert Fitzherbert and William, the 
brethren of Reginald Earl of Cornwall, and Tofſa- 
lane de la Pomeray, their Nephew, the kingdom of 
Limerick, for the ſervice of fixty Knights fees, to 
held of him and John wad ny &fc. 

* Thus hath Roger Hoveden, his own author, proved 
for me, that Reginald Earl of Cornwall, Herbert 
Fitzherbert, and William Fitzherbert of Norbury, 
were three brothers. And yet for a further proof, 
J will uſe here one more of this man's own teſtimo- 
nies, avouched in his Apologie ad Lectorem, which 
is, as he ſaith, an antient deed of the aforeſaid Re- 
ginald Earl of Cornwall, wherein be calleth the ſe- 
cond Herbert Lord of Deane his Nephew, and Wil- 
* liam Fitzherbert of Norbury his brother, and this I 
© hope he will allow of, becauſe he hath avouched it 
* himſelf. But to a worſe purpoſe than I have here 
VOI. III. Ne. CLXIII. 


It was not long after this that he publiſhed ſeveral other learned pieces, 


gegincp of 


| which 
applied it unto. Reginaldut Henrici Regis. flint 4 
* nibus ey me dedifſe Gulichno de Boserril þ- 
io Alice Corbet materteræ mee, totam terram 
6 ot tz, prædicti Millielni vx. _ Pexill. Widune, 
Ec. Teftibus B. Exon. Epi ſcopo & Nicholas filis men, 
Herberts filio Herberti, Radulpho, & Richardo nepo- 
4 27 ms Villieimo fratre mee, Hugone de Dunfta- 
vill SWO. 4 d an n 
Now that you have, had manifeſted unto you, 
* gentle reader, by good proofs and records, that 
* theſe two great and honourable families of Fitzher- 
bert of, Deane and Norbury, had a ſurname in King 
5 pony the- Firſt's time, as alſo that they were de · 
anceſtor, and did uſe all one 


ſcended of ane ori 


© coat of arms, which this Pedant, and his unnamed 


ci) Ser Sir a- 


ward Coke a 1 
Proem. to 
tenth Part 
Reports, 


of hig 


* dederam Guliclmo de Boterell in Camitatu Coraubie, 


friend, hath laboured to obſcure. ' Give me leave 
here, I pray you, with your patience, to demand of 


* him, by what commiſſion ot authority he hath made 
this Anthony Firzherbert to be Lord Chief Juſtice 


* of England, Which if he refuſe or fail to ſatisfie me 


© of, let him not blame me if I tell him that he hath 
© forged that title and, office out of his own brain, as 
* he hath done many others of the ſame.kind. The 
* ſaid Anthony himſelf never aſſuming any other title 
or office, than only Knight, and one of the King's 
g Juſtices of his Common Bench. 2 wt * 


* 


CAM DE N's Paragraph in his lat Edition (5. 


* Whence, as ſome will have it, deſcended Anthony 
© Fitzherbert, a moſt. excellent Lawyer, as apfuared 
* both in that Court in which he ſat, and from his moſt 
* elaborate writings which he publiſhed; but that be 


(5) Britannia, 


16056, fol. p.313« 


* was of the Knightly family of the Fitzherberts in | 


« Derbyſhire has been the belief of others” 

It appears plainly. from hence, that Mr Camden 
was himſelf convinced that he could not ſupport his 
charge againſt the Heralds and Herald Painters, and 
therefore he withdrew, it, but, that he might -confeſs 
as little as poſſible, he ftill inſerts both the opinions, 
as if they were oppoſite and inconſiſtent; whereas 
Brooke has manifeſtly proved, that they were very 
reconcileable, perfectly correſponding one with the 
other, and both of them true; .our Judge being de- 
ſcended from the Fizzherberts of Norbury, and the 
Fitzherberts of Norbury from the ſame ſtock with the 
noble family of Herbert. WES 

[B] 4s the elegancy of its form.] We have aſ⸗ 
ſigned the time when our author's grand Abri 


was publiſhed, from unqueſtionable authority. That 


original edition, magnificently printed al pa- 
per, which is very fine, and in 6 — 
antient writing, is become very ſcarce and very dear. 
There have been ſeveral editions of it ſince, particu- 
larly one in 1665, in large folio, and another in 1577, 
in a ſhort folio, but upon a fine paper, and with a 
o_ . T ſhall give the title fram thence at 
e: 7 rr 2 _ | 

7 La Graunde Abridgement, Collecte par le Fudge 
tres reverend Monfieur Anthony Fitzherbert, derniere- 
ment conferre oveſque la capye eſcript & per ceo cor- 
rede, ave/que le nombre del fuil, per que} facilement 
potes trouer les caſes cy abrydges, ex Jos | ack dans, no- 
ve/ment annote iammais devaunt imprimes. Auxi vous 
troueres y refiduums de lauter livre places icy in cis 
22 


liver 


1938 


Pp. 155. 


(n) Tanneri Bi- 
bliotheca Britan- 


mico- Hibernica, 
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which gained him ſuch reputation, that, in Eafter term 1524, and the fifteenth year of 
(0) Chron. Juria, the veigm of Henry VIII, he was made one of the Juſtices of the Court of Common 
Fleas (t), in which honoutable tation he ſpent the remaining part of his life, diſchatging 
{1) Ach. Oxon, the duties: of his office wich- ſueh ſufficiency, that he was held the oracle of the Law in his 
Vol. I. col. 5c. time, and with ſuch integrity as gained him univerſal reſpect (7), Two things are men- 


tioned. in reference to his conduct; one, that (without fear of his power} he openly 
oppoſed Cardinal Wolſey in the heighth of his favour (n); the other, that, when he came 


233. *- 1 ie upon his death · bed, foreſee ing the changes that were like to happen in the Church 


(2) Pitf. de Hluſt. 
»Angl. — p· 


707. 


(e) Nichelſon's 


Englih Hiſtorical ſucteed ing times, as well as 


> 


(6) Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſtori- 


cal Library, p 


233» 


7) Fuller's Wor- 


Library, p. 215. prov 
8 7 i 
9 0 . 

" 892 a 


a well as State, he preſſed his children in very ſtrong terms to promiſe him ſolemmly, 
neither to accept grants, nor to make purchaſes of abbey- lands (), which it is ſaid they. 
diq, and adhered conſtantly to that promiſe though much to their own loſs. We may add 


to this a third point, viz. that he continued his labours in the cloſet for the benefit of 


0 


liner en le fyne de lour apte titles. That is, The Grand 
Abridgement collected by that moſt reverend Judge, Mr 
Anthony Fitzherbert, /ately conferred with his own 


many/oript correfted by himſelf, together with the fo. 


lio's"referring the caſes to the books, by which they may 
be 7 ; an improvement never before made. Al- 
fo in this edition, the additions or ſupplements are plated 
at the end of their reſpe&ive titles. The Colophon * 
thus: Imprinted at London, in Fleet- Street, within 
Temple-Bar, at the ſign of the hand and ſtar, by Ri- 
chard Tottel, the 26th day of Auguſt, Anno 1577 

Cum privilegio. To this edition there is added a moſt 
uſeful and accurate table, by the care of William Raſ- 
tall, Serjeant at Law, and alfo one of the Juſtices] of 


the Common Pleas in the reign of _— Mary; which 


table is very highly commended 
Juſtice Coke. 3 e 
As to the original of theſe abridgements of caſes, 
we are told that the firſt was publiſhed in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth by Stathom (6), a learned Law- 
yer of that time and Baron of the FR: concern- 
ing whom there is a very lar paraę to be met 
with in the works of 1 Do + Fiiter (>), 
which will give fome light into the reaſon of our 


dy the Lord Chief 


2 Derbyſhire, thor's compoſing his ab idgement. Much 5 


p. 233. 


« ſays he, at this day, (ſpeaking of Stathom) for the 
* antiquity thereof. For otherwife Lawyers behold 
© him, as ſoldiers do bows and arrows ſince the in- 
vention of guns, rather for ſight than ſervice. Yea 


* © grandee in that profeſſion hath informed me, that 
little of Stathom, if any at all, is Law at this day; 


ſo much is the practice thereof altered, whereof the 
learned in that faculty will give a ſatisfactory ac- 
* count, tho' otherwiſe it may ſeem ſtrange, that 


« reaſon continuing always the ſame, Law grounded 


* thereon ſhould be capable of ſo great alteration.” 

Sir Edward Coke mentions our author, and this work 
of his, in many places, and always with much reſpec ; 
tho” at the bottom he is far enough from being fond 
of Abridgements, yet he has left us a paſſage, in which 
he fſhews us not only his approbation of this, but even 


of that which Fuller would have us believe was 


worn altogether out of date, and is exceedingly puz- 
zled to know, why the reaſon of things ſhould not 
outlaſt the things themſelves, and why the Law ſhould 
not remain always the ſame, tho" made to regulate the 
molt changeable of all ſubjefts, the manners, opinions, 
and circumſtances of men. Burt to the paſſage in Lord 


(3) Proem to the Coke (8), * Perkins, Fitzherbert, Natura Brevium, 


third Part of 


© and Stamford; of which the Regiſter, Littleton, Fitz- 


| Coke's Reports. herbert, and Stamford, are moſt neceſſary, and of 


« greateſt authority and excellency, and yet the other 
© alſo are not without their fruit. In reading of the 
* caſes in the books at large, which ſometimes are ob- 
© ſcure and miſprinted, if the reader, after the dili- 
gent reading of the caſe, ſhall obſerve how the caſe 
< 18 abridged in thoſe two great Abridgements of Juſ- 
« tice, Fitzherbert and Sir Robert Brooke, it will boch 
« jilluftrate the caſs- and delight the reader, and yet 
© neither that of Stathom, nor that of the book of 
aſſizes, is to be rejected: and for pleading, the great 
* book of entries is of fingular uſe and utility.” 'Theſe 
reaſons are certainly clear and convincing, to which 
we may add, that there is fomething — accu- 
rate in our author's method, ariſing probably from his 
writing this book with a defign to publiſh it, whereas 
dir Robert Brooke's Abridgement, like Sir James Dyer's 


upon the Bench for the advantage' of his contemporaries, and 
thereby that poſterity ſhould be the better for his valuable writings ber At 


ength, 


Reports, was compoſed. for his own uſe, and there- 
fore in reading them this circumſtance ſhould be al- 
ways remembred. | | 
Magna Charta cum diverſis aliis Natutis.. Lond. 
1519, in 12mo. i, e. Magna Charta, and ſeveral 
other ſtatutes. „ oe IK ; 
[CI For his valuable writings.) In this. note we 
will endeavour. to give a diſtinct account af the reſt of 
our author's writings, and of ſuch as have. been attri- 
buted to him, and. of which it is doubtful whether they 
0 "1 ; 
II. L'Offce & audoryte des juſlyces de peas, compyle 
& * 1 des ancien: rag | 4 — 
ley, come des ſtatutes. That is, The. affice and autho- 
rity of Juſtices of Peace, compiled ang.extraZed out of 
the old books, as wwell of the Common Law, as of the 
Statutet. Lond. 1538, 12mo.. part in. French, part 
in Engliſh, without the author's name, and ſeveral 
times afterwards. et: e 
It was held a very uſeful book for that time, being 
the firſt upon the ſubjeft that was ever publiſhed ; 
it was afterwards augmented by Rickard Crompton, 
Efq; and printed in Quarto at leaſt ſeven times during 
his life, and before Serjeant Crompton. publiſhed i 
with additions, it had been tranſlated and printed ſe- 
veral times in Engliſh | OT" 
III. P'Ofice de Viconts, Bailiffes, Eſcheatars, Con- 


fables, Coroners, &c. That is, The Office of Sheriffs, 


Bailiffs of Libertys, Eſcheators, Conſtables,  Coroners, 
&c. Lond. 1538. 4to. 3 N 
This has been alſo annexed by Serjeant Crampton, 
to his Office and Authority of Juſtices of the Peace, and 
has been frequently printed with it. 
IV. Of the Diverſity of Courts. 

This was written by him, as the reader will ſee 
hereafter, in the twenty firſt of Henry the Eighth, 
but without the author's name ; it was originally written 
in French, but was tranſlated into Engliſh by W. H. 
of Grey's-Inn, and added by him to Andrew Horne's 
Mirrour of Juſtices. 5 

V. Natura Brewium novel, that is, The new Na- 
tura Brevium. Lond. 1534. afterwards tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh, and often publiſhed with very accurate ta- 
bles, having been always in very high eſteem ; the na- 
ture and deſign of this work, as alſo the reaſon of its 
being ſtiled the new Natura Brevium, will fully ap- 
pear from our author's ſhort and excellent proem. 

In every art and ſcience there are certain rule: 
and foundations, to which a man ought to give cre- 
dit, and which he cannot deny. In like manner, 
© there are divers maxims and fundamentals in the 
© knowledge of the Common Laws of the land, which 
a man ought to believe very neceſſary for thoſe who 
vill underſtand the fame, eſpecially at the beginning 
© of their ſtudies: for, upon thoſe fundamentals, the 
© whole Law doth depend. For which purpoſe, in 
time paſt, there was compoſed a very profitable book, 
© called The Regiſter, which doth contain ſundry prin- 
« ciples, by which he muſt be well inſtructed who 
© would ſtudy the Law. And alſo for that purpoſe was 
© there compoſed by a learned man, a book called Na- 
* turag Brevium, which book doth declare and ſet 
forth the diverſities and natures of many original writs, 
* with their proceſs, which book helped much to the 
underſtanding not only of The Regiſter, but alfo of 
the Law, of the land; but wither of late time that 
book hath been tranſlated into the Engliſh _ 
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length, full of years, in high eſteem with his Sovereign, and univerſally reveranced by his 


e999 


fellow-ſubje&s, he yielded bia laſt debt to nature the 27th of May, 1538, deſeruedly - 
lamented. and admired-(p). His body was interred in his own pariſh-churph of. Nor- (+) Ath, Oxon, 


bury (4), upon Which there. was fo 
very plain and: modeſt -inſcription, 
reader will find. inſerted in the notes [DJ. 


I. col. 


me times afterwards laid a blue marble ſtone, with a 
which, becauſe it is not eaſily to be met with, the (7) Follertswor- 
This venerable Sage in the Law; Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, left behind him a very numerous poſterity ;; and as he became, by the death 


thies, Derbyſhire, 
P. 233. 


of his eder brother, - Jobn Eitzherbert of Norbury, Eſq; poſſeſſor of the land eſtate of his 
family, he was in a condition to provide, in a very pleatiful manner, for his younger chil- 


dren (7) s fo that long after his deceaſe we find ſeveral very conſiderable families, not only 
in the county of Derby, but alſo in ſome other adjacent counties, that very juſtly valued 
themſelves upon having this learned and upright Judge for their common anceſtar (s) LE]. 
We ſhall, in a ſubſequent article, ſee, that ſome of his defcendants (who underſtood bis 


(r) The Gran- 
deur of the Law, 
Þ» IPL 


(%) Pitf. de Illu#t, 
—— 


laſt words in ſo zigorous a ſenſe, as to believe they prohibited them from leaving the 27 


Church of Rome (1), as well as from acquiring church lands) ſuffered very ſeverely for 
their obſtinacy in that particular, but were notwithſtanding ſo far happy, as that while 
they remained exiles in foreign parts, by the modeſty of their behaviour, quickneſs of their 


(r) See the article 


parts, and great. probity of their lives, they maintained the reputation of their family, and 
were not in the ſlighteſt degree a diſcredit to their country, abating their adherence to 


Popiſh tonets. 


| 1 1 i 
and many, things are therein, 


omitted which are very proſitable and neceſſary: for 
the underſtanding of the Law, for that cauſe is this 
+, work compoſed and publiſhed. Wherein, if there 
be any thing agaiaſt the opinion of the ſages who 
© have the adminiſtration of the Laws, the requeſt of 
him who hatk taken the pains to make this treatiſe, 
is, that they wauld correct and amend the fame, as 
they -ſhallſee- good according to the Law.” 
T heſe obſervations of qur venerable author are highly 
commended, and ftrongly ſupported, by that judicious 
writer, and exquiſite Lawyer, Sir Edward Coke (9), 
For an example of) an original writ, ſays he, among 
* many others, I refer the ſtudious reader eſpecially to 
* Caly's caſe, in Eaſter term in the twenty fixth of the 
« reign of the late Queen Elizabeth, of ever bleſſed 
memory, now publiſhed, whereby it more clearly 
« appeareth how judicious:the opinion of Juſtice Fitz- 
herbert is, in his preface to his Natura Brevium, 
where he ſaith, that original writs are the founda- 
tions wherenpon the Law dependeth, and how truly 
he calleth them the principles of the Law, and for- 
tifieth alſo.the opinion of Bracton, where he ſaith, 
that Breve, formatum eſt, ad ſimilitudinem regulæ ju- 
ris, Which caſe I have reported in that form, to this 
end, that ſtudents, ſeeing the ſingular uſe of origi- 
nal writs, will, in the beginning of their ſtudy, learn 
them, or at leaſt the principalleſt of them, without 
book, whereby they: ſhall attain unto three things of 
no ſmall moment. 1. To the right underſtanding 
of their books. 2. To the true ſenſe and judgment 
of Law: and laſtly, 3. To the exquiſite form and 
manner of pleading.? e 

The ſame intelligent perſon has, in another place, 
given us a ſhort account of moſt of our author's Law 

treatiſes, in theſe words (10): Fitzherbert's Abridge- 
ment was painfully and elaborately collected, and 
* publiſhed in the eleventh year of King Henry the 
0 Ede, by Fitzherbert, then Serjeant at Law: and 
© he wrote alſo another book, called his Nature Bre- 
dium, an exact work, exquiſitively penned, and 
* publiſhed in the fix and twentieth year of Henry 
* the Eighth, when he was Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
* Knight, one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
* Pleas: about the ſame time he wrote his treatiſe of 
+ Juſtices of the Peace, wherewith the Judges, as I 
have ſeen it reported, found fault, for that he there- 
« in affirmed, that Juſtices of Peace, having, by their 
* commiſſion, authority to hear and determine felonies, 
Ec. could not hear and determine murders, &c. 
* which, amongſt others, they clearly over-ruled, that 
* Juſtices of Peace lawfully might do.“ 

FS Of the ſurveying of Lands, 1539. 8vo. Lond. 
1567. | 
VI. The Book of Huſlandry, very profitable and ne- 
ceſſary for all 22 Printed by Tho. Berthlet 
!534, 8v0. and ſeveral times aſter in the reign of 


GG 6a. «Ka ea «a. Glatſnmn a a $.« & 


which are not according 
to the Law of the land, and many other things are 


Sir Anthony (12). 


Queen Mary, and in the beginning of Queen Eliza 
beth. It is faid, in an advertiſement to the reader, 
that this: book was written by one Anthony Fitzher- 
bert, who had been forty years a huſbandman, from 
whence many have concluded, that this could not be 
our Judge, but have rather inclined to think it written 
by his brother John Fitzherbert. Upon examination, 
however, it will be found, that this latter opinion is 
les ſuſtainable _=_ * N for ſo it is, that, in 
the author's preface to his meaſuring of |, 

he mentions his book of Agriculture, — - 2 
vertiſement prefixed to the fame book it is expreſsly 
ſaid, that the author of that treatiſe of meaſuring, was 
the author likewiſe of the book concerning 2he. office 
of 4 Juſtice of Peace, whence it ſhould ſeem, that 
both thoſe books were written by our author, who per- 
haps in thoſe ſeaſons when he had leiſure to go down 
into the country, might apply himſelf as vigorouſly to 
huſbandry, as to the ſtudy of the Laws when in town; 
and as his genius naturally led him to method and 
order, ſo he might be inclined to commit his thought: 
upon that uſeful ſubject to writing, tho*, it may to 
very well doubted, whether he ever intended they 


ſhould be publiſhed. : 


D] Inſerted in the notes.) We owe che preſerra- 
. 40 this inſcription to Mr oaks Forte ald. 
who publiſhed it in his diſpute with Mr Camden, as a 
point deciſive in his favour ; for therein he obſerves, 
that, as to his bearing the antient arms of the family, . 
and his being one of the Judges, not Chief Juſtice of 
the Common Pleas, appears from his epitaph, taken 
from his tomb at Norbury, whereon his arms are en- 
graven, viz. Gules, three Lyons rampant, or, with 
this inſcription : | | 

Of your Charitie, praye far the Seuls of Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, Knyght, one of the King's Juſtices of his 
Coman Bench, and ſome tyme Lo. and Patrons of 
this towne ; and Dorathy his wife, daughter of Sir 
Henry Willoughby, Knyght, fc. ich Sir Anthony 
deceaſed 27 May 1538. n 

E] For their common anceflor.] We are informed 
by Mr Phillips, that, in the year 1684, there were 
the following families ſubſiſting, of the deſcendants of 
our Judge, viz. Baſil Fitzherbert, deſcended of Wil- 
liam Fitzherbert, Eſq; a younger, fan of Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert's, who marrying Elizabeth, daughter and 
cobeireſs of Humphry Swinnerton, of Swinnerton in 
Staffordſhire, brought that eſtate likewiſe into the fa- (11) Grandeur of 
mily, which, together with the old al ſeat of che Law, p. 191. 
Norbury, was then enjoyed by Baſil Fitzherbert (11). 
Wilkam Fitzherbert, of Tiſſington in the eounty of (12) Ibid. p. 166, 
Derby, was likewiſe deſcended, in a direct line, from . | 
As alſo Francis Fitzherbert, of (13) Ibid. p. 225, 
Somerſall-Herbert in the county of Derby (13). Like- 


wiſe John Fitzherbert, of Lu in the county (4 "bid. p244+ 

of Wilts, Eſquire (14). The may learn ſome- Crs) Pits, a 1 

thing more, upon the ſame ſubject in the ſucceeding bak. Seripe, Aogk 
cle (15), . E 
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FIT Z HERBERT (Taonae) x deep ſufferer for, and a learned deſendet: of. 


tze Popiſh cauſe, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was the ſon:of William Fitz. 
dberbert by Iſabel his wife, daughter and one of the heirs of Hu 
838 Swinnerton in Staffordſhir 


mphrey Swinnerton of 


s, fourth ſon of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, Kant (a), of hum 
in the former article, and born in the ſaid county of Stafford in 1552, in which county 
being initiated in grammar learning, he was ſent either to Exeter or Lincoln- college in 


(+) Intrigues of 1568 (5). But having been moſtly before bred up in the Catholick rehgion, 'the colle 


Romith Exiles, 
p · 19. 


{c) Athen. Oxon. Houſe (c). 
Vol. I. col. 63 1. 


(ai) pit. de Iller. 
Angl. Script. p · 
813. 


grew uneaſy to him, for though he would ſometimes hear a ſermon, Which he was per- 


mitted to do by an old Roman Prieſt that then privately lived in'Oxon;: yer he would 
ſeldom” go to prayers, for which he was often admoniſhed by the Sub- Rector of his 


At length, - ſeeming to be wearied with Hereſy, he receded without a degree 


to his patrimony, where alſo retuſing to go to his pariſh-church, he was: impriſoned about 
r572 (4). But being ſoon after ſcr at liberty he became ſtill more zealous ig his. religion, 
and not only confirmed many wavering Catholicks, but wrote alſo Several Reaſons for 
the Catholicks not going to Proteſtant churches, for which being like to ſuffer, he with. 


% Athen. Oron. drew and lived concealed (e). In 1580, when Campian and Perſons the Jefuir came into 


Vol. I. ol. 631. England, he retired to London, found them out, ſhewed himſelf exceedingly attached to, 
and ſupplied them liberally. Whereupon bringing himſelf into a Præmunire, and fore- 


(f) Tatrigves of and Duke of Guiſe, 
Romiſh Exiles, p. 


35˙ 


Angl. Script. 


313. 


ſeeing great dangers, he went a voluntary exile into France, anno 1382, where he conti- 


nued a zealous ſollicitor in the cauſe of Mary Queen of Scots, with the King of France 


though in vain (f). After the deplorable death of that Princeſs, and 
" the loſs of his own wife, Mr Fitzherbert reſolved to leave France and to repair to Ma- 


drid, in order to implore the protection of Philip II, to whom indeed moſt of the Engliſh 
exiles reſorted ſooner or later; he continued there till about the year r589, and chen, 
being either tired out with vain expectations, or finding that he was not a man of fit 

rinciples to thrive in that Court, he reſolved to accompany the Duke of Feria; who had 
— formerly in England with King Philip, married an Engliſh Lady, and was juſtly 
eſteemed a great patron of the nation in Spain, to the city of Milan in Italy, where he 
20 Pirſ.de Ila. remained for ſome time, and from thence repaired to Rome (F). It is reported 


e that during his reſidence there he fell into great neceſſities, notwithſtanding he had 
left behind him a competent fortune in England, which diſtreſs is ſuppoſed to have 


(% Englih spa- driven him to think of entering into Orders (H). However that matter may be, it is 


niſh Pilgrim, 


0 Fo 


plained in note 


[4]- 


Pe certain, that he took a lodging very near the Engliſh college, and obſerved the fame hours 


of prayers they did who were reſident in the place. He ſpent the reſt of his time in com- 
poling ſeveral books, and, amongſt the reſt, one which he addreſſed to his ſon Edward 
Fitzherbert, Eſq; againſt the maxims of the famous Italian Politician, Nicholas Ma- 
chiavel, which has been of ſome uſe to modern writers, and was in thoſe times eſteemed 
(i) See this ex- A moſt ſound and excellent treatiſe (i) [A]. He entered into the Society of Jeſus in the 
ſpring of the year 1614, and received Prieſts Orders much about the ſame time; after 
which he ſpeedily removed into Flanders, in order to preſide over the Miſſion, and con- 
tinued at Bruſſels about two years, during which ſpace he wrote ſeveral books'in defence 


of his opinions. In theſe, though he falls much ſhort of the reſt of his perſuaſion, yet 


[A] Efteemed a moſt found and cxcellent treatiſe.] 
The firſt writings publiſhed by our author, and which 
gave thoſe of his party a true opinion of his worth, 
that was not certainly inferior to any of their zealous 
champions at that time, were the following pieces: 

I. A Defence of the Catholic Cauſe, containing @ 
treatiſe in confutation of ſundry untruths and ſlanders 
publiſhed by the Heretics, c. To which is added, 
an apology, or defence, of his innocency, in a feigned 

P 


Conſpiracy againft her Majeſty's perſon, for which one 


Edward Squire wwas- wrong fully condemned, and exe- 
cuted, in November 1598. St Omer's 1602. This 


fr) Pitf, de Iluſt. is the book which the learned Camden (1} tells us 
Angl, Script, p. was written by Walpole a Jeſuit, or one under his 


314. 


name. | 
II. Tzxz aT15E concerning Polity and Religion, Doway 
1606, 4to. wherein are confuted ſeveral principles of 
Machiavel. The ſecond part of the ſaid treatiſe was 
printed alſo at Doway 1610; and both 1 in 
1615, 4to. A third part was printed at London 165 2, 
4to. being then, ſays Mr Wood, cried up for a good 
book, as the other parts had been. 5 

III. An fit utilitas in ſcelere, wel de infelicitate 
Principis Machiavellani? Rome 1610. 8vo. that 7s, 
whether there be any utility in wickedneſs? or, Of 
the infelicity of Machiavel's Prince. | 
Theſe laſt treatiſes met univerſally with a fafour- 
able reception, amongft Proteſtants as well as Papiſts, 
and did the author t honour as they ſhewed him 
to be a man of deep ſenſe, ſtrong parts, and of a 55. 
nerous diſpoſition, as well as of much reading and ſin- 


he 


＋ experience. The truth is, theſe treatiſes give 
r Fitzherbert a right to be remembred among the 
learned men of our nation, ſince they were extremely 
well calculated to expel the poiſon infuſed by Machia- 
vel's books, which have done incredible miſchief ever 
fince they were publiſhed. Our author goes the right 
way to work, he ſhews that cunning, ſubtilty, and 
artifice, are but the mimicks of wiſdom and civil pru- 
dence, and therefore naturally beneath great minds, 


and altogether inconſiſtent either with a good heart or 


a good underſtanding. He ſhews next, that addreſs, 
intrigue, and contrivance, are ſo far from being proofs 
of genius, that they are convincing teſtimonies of the 
want of it, for that men of trae genius move always 
in a direct = with their eyes fixed on the object 
they would obtain, and overcome all obſtacles, not 
by dirty plots, but by noble perſeverance. He de- 
monſtrates, that the Machiavelian principles lead to 
infelicity, and that as it is impoſlible a wicked man 
ſhould be happy, ſo it is as impoſſible that a wicked 
Prince ſhould be proſperous, or great; it is true that 
his language is not a little perplexed and obſcure, that 
his method, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
is ſomewhat embarraſſed and pedantick ; and that he 
has intermixed many things in his diſcourſe, which 
might have been much better omitted; but tho” theſe 
circumſtances abate, yet. they are far from deftroying 
the merit of his work, in which the materials are to 
be found of a better refutarion of Machiavel's writings 
than 1s to be met wit! in our own or perhaps in any 
other language. 

7 on | [B] And 


12 


iz) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 638, 


(;) To which 
there was a Re- 
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he expreſſes himſelf with a bitterneſs, which would be altogether inexcuſable, but from the 
nature of his circumſtances, which, on the one hand, might ſharpen his temper and, 
him to write in ſuch a ſtile as might be moſt agreeable to his bene- | 
factors (t). Theſe hooks of his, at the time they were publiſhed, were highly commended (i) tntrigues of 


- 


on the other, oblige 
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and much eſteemed, though now they are little read, and hardly remembered [BI. His 8 * 
great parts, his extenſive and polite learning, together with the high eſteem that he had 
procured by his prudent behaviour at Bruſſels, procured him what any other in his ſituation 
would have eſteemed a very high preferment, but which he with much reluctancy ac- 
cepted. This was the Government, with the title of Rector, of the Roman College at 
Rome, which office he exerciſed with unblemiſhed credit for twenty-two years, and was 
often named within that ſpace of time for a Cardinal's hat, in the room of Cardinal Alan, 


which it is thought he might eaſily have obtained, if it had been in reality the object of 


— 


his ambition (/). But he 


was a man of a mild and moderate diſpoſition, more eſpecially e 
in the latter part of his life, and for that reaſon was more willing to decline, than to 
aſpire to, that envied dignity. He died there Auguſt 27, 1640, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age (m). His body was interred in the chapel belonging to the Engliſh college at 
Rome (n). As he remained ſo great a part of his life an exile, and under the imputation 


n. Oxcne 
col. 632. 
(#) Intrigues of 

omiſh Exiles, 
.* 31. 


of being an enemy to his country, he may be juſtly reputed unhappy, but yet leſs ſo 0 Athen. Cron. 


than a near relation of his who was contemporary with him, and reſided for ſome years in 


ol. I. col. 632. 


the ſame college (o) [C], ſince our author lived the far greater part of his days decently, () Pit. 4 Liub. 


if not ſplendidly, and died at laſt peaceably in his bed, exceedingly admired by thoſe of 
his own faction, and as much eſteemed as he could expect by the reſt of his countrymen, 


Angl. Script. p. 
$14. 


who diſliked nothing in him but his perſuaſion, and were ſorry that a man of his parts, 
learning, and politeneſs, ſhould, by his obſtinacy, make himſelf ſo unhappy. 


LB] Aud indeed hardly remembred.) The remain- 
ing works of Mr Thomas Fitzherbert are entirely con- 
troverſial, and by no means equal to thoſe before- 
mentioned, for the reaſons that have been briefly aſ- 
ſigned in the text. The titles of them are as follow: 

IV. 4 large Preface, in which are laid open ſome 
few examples of the ſingular ignorance, lying, and 
other bad dealings, of Mr William Barlow, in his an- 
fewer to the cenſure of the apology ſet before Robert 
Perſon's book, entituled, A diſcuſſion of the anſwer of 
Mr William Barlow, to a book entituled, The Judg- 
ment, &c. printed 1612. 4to (2). 


V. Supplement to the Diſcuſton of Dr Barlow's an- 


ſwer to The judgment of a Catholick Engliſhman, &c. 
interrupted by the death of the author F. Rob. Perſons, 
Jeſuit. St Omer's 1613. 4to. Publiſhed under the 
two letters of F. T. 7 | | | 
VI. Cenfure of Dr John Donne's bosk entituled, 
Pſeudo-Martyr (3). | 

VII. Additions to the Supplement. Theſe two 
laſt are printed at the end of the Supplement to The 
Diſcuſſion, Ic. againſt Dr William Barlow, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, before mentioned. | 

VIII. Confutation of certain abſurdities in Lancelot 
 Andrews's anſwer to Bellarmine. 1603. 4to. and pub- 
liſhed under the two letters of F. T. inſtead of T. F. 
This was written in vindication of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine's Apology, for his anſwer made to King James's 
book, De jure fel. Whereupon came out a book, 
entituled, Epphata to T. F. or a Defence of the Biſhop 
of Ely (Lancelot Andrews) concerning his anſwer to 
Cardinal Bellarmine's Apology, againſt the calumnies 
of a ſcandalous Pamphlet. Camb. 1617. 4to. written 
by Sam. Collins, D. D. | 

IX. Of the Oath. of Fidelity, or Allegiance, againſt 
the Theological Diſputations of Rog. Widdrington. 
St Omer's 1614. 4to. | 

X. The Obmuteſce of F. T. to the Epphata of Dr 
Collins, &c. Printed 1621. 8vo. 

[C] And refided for ſome years in the ſame college.] 
We were unwilling to multiply, beyond what neceſſity 
requued, the number of articles in this book, and 
therefore choſe to ſpeak of the couſin of this gentle- 
man, who, in his time, made a figure in the 
Engliſh College at Rome, in a note. This Nicholas 


and patrimony, for religion, and went beyond the 


nonia in Italy, to obtain the knowledge of the Civil 


Fitzherbert was the ſecond ſon of John Fitzherbert, 


ſecond ſon of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert of Norbury in 


Derbyſhire, Knight. In his youth he was a ſtudent 
in Exeter College, and exhibited to it by Sir William 
Petre, about 1568, for his name ſtands in the regiſter 


under the title of Coll. Exon in 1571 and 1572, be- 


ing then the Senior Under-Graduate of that College. 
About that time he left his native country, parents, 


(4 Ath. EI 


ſeas as a voluntary exile (4). I, col. 3324 


At firſt he ſettled at Bo- 
Law, and continued there in 1580. Not long after 
he went to Rome, and, in the year 1587, began to 
live in the family of William Alan, the Cardinal of 
England, and continued with him till the time of his 
death, being then accounted eminent for his know- 
ledge in the Laws and polite literature. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the learned world by the following 
ieces: | | 
8 I. Johannis Caſe Galatæi de bonis moribus. i. e. 
Zahn Calatæus, of good manners. Rome 1595. This 
1s no more than a tranſlation of a celebrated Italian 
treatiſe into Latin, intended for the ſpecial uſe of young 
ſcholars. . | 

II. Oxonienfis in Anglia Academiz deſcriptio, i. e. 
A deſcription of the Univerſity of Oxford in England. 
Rome 1602, in three ſheets and a half. 8vo. 

III. De Antiquitate & Continuatione Catholice Re- 
ligionis in Anglia, Of the Antiquity and Continu- 
ance of the Catholick Religion in England. Rome 
1608. 8vo. | 

IV. Vitæ Cardinalis Alani Epitome. An Epitome 
of the Life of Cardinal Alan. Rome 1608. He alſo 
wrote the Life of that Cardinal, who was his patron, 
more at large, which, for certain reaſons, was never 
made publick (5). () ses the article 

This Nicholas Fitzherbert, in a journey that he of ALAN 
made from Rome, was unfortunately drowned, ſome (WII IIA). 
time in the year 1612 (6), being, in the opinion of 


his acquaintance, about fixty three years of _ > 


age. 
have a very high character youu of him by ſl (7), Val. k col. 382. 
as might well be expected, ; religion confidered, and (7) pitſ. de Illuſt. 


his living, on account of it, an exile from his native Azgl. Script. p. 
country for ſo many years. E 314 


FITZ-WILLIAM (WirriAu) an eminent Commander at ſea in the XVIth 


century, and created Earl of Southampton by King Henry VIII, was the ſecond ſon of 
Sir Thomas Fitz- William of Aldwarke in the county of York, Knt. by Lucia his wife, 
daughter and coheir to John Neville, Marquis Montacute (a). In the year 1510, he was 
ee Bron. made one of the Eſquires for the Body to King Henry VIII (5), and, in 1512, had that 


Tem II. p. 105, grant renewed for life (c). The year following, he was one of the Chief Commanders in 
VOL. III. No. 163. 22 C 


(a) Catalogne of 
the Nobility, Sc. 
by R. Brooke, 


(5) Pat. 2 Hen. 
VIII. p · I, m. 


(e) Pat. 4 Hen. 


N VIII. m. 2. 


the 


1942 


) E. Hall's 
Chron. in Hen. 
VIII. fol. 22; 
R. Hollinſhed's 


zd Vol. of Chro- 
nicles, edit. 1587, 


FIT Z- WILLIAM /. 
and had the misfortune to be ſorely hurt with an 
arrow in attempting to deſtroy the French fleet at Breſt (“). 


the fleet ſent out againſt France [A]; 
King 
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Shortly after, he attended 


Henry at the ſiege of Tournay; and, for his bravery there, received the honour of 


Knighthood (4). In 1520, he was Vice-Admiral of England, and employed in guarding 


the Channel, at the time the Emperor Charles V. came to England (e). 


He ſo ingra- 


p 816. col. a. tiated himſelf with the King his maſter, that he obtained from him, in 1521, a grant of 


(d) Hall, as a- the manor of Naveſby in Northamptonſhire, part of the poſſeſſions of Edward Stafford 
Duke of Buckingham, then lately attainted (f). Ar that time he was Embaſſador in 


bove, ſol. 453 
and Holinſhed 
324. col. 2. 


le) Hall, ubi 


ſupra, fol. 72. 


(f) Pat, 13 Hen, 


VIII. p. 3. 


(g) Life and 
Reign of King 


Henry VIII, by 
Edw. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbu» 


ry, under the 
year 1522, 
Hall, as above, 
fol. 93. 


(5) Hall, as a- 


bove, fol. 100. 


France; but, upon a rupture between that kingdom and England, he was recalled, in 


January 1521-2, and ordered to ſea with a ſtrong fleet of twenty-eight ſail, to ſecure our 


Merchants, and take what French ſhips he could (g). 


Shortly after, he aſſiſted at the 


taking of Morlaix in Bretagne (5) [B]: and, with Sir William Sandes, and Sir Morice 
Barkeley, went and burnt Marguiſon, which was newly built and fortified ; and many 
villages (i). In 1523, the King of France preparing to ſend John Duke of Albany 
Regent of Scotland into that kingdom, in order to invade Ergland from that quarter; 
Sir William Fitz-William was made Admiral, and diſpatched, with a ſtrong fleet, to try 
to intercept him. Having miſſed of him, he determined to land on the French coaſt, 
which he accordingly did, at Treport in Normandy, and burnt the ſuburbs of that town, 
and ſeveral ſhips in the harbour; tho) there were but ſeven hundred Engliſh, oppoſed by 


he was made Treaſurer of the King's Houſhold ; and, in October, ſent to France, with 


fix thouſand French (&). The year following, being Captain of Guiſnes in Picardy, he 
mightily annoyed Boulogne, and other places adjacent (). Before the end of that year, 


John Taylor Doctor of Law, to ſee the Lady Regent (whoſe ſon King Francis I, was 
(4) Ibid. fol. 103. then priſoner in Spain) ſwear to obſerve the articles of a treaty newly concluded between 
* owe Cham (m). In 1529, he was one of thoſe who ſubſcribed the articles exhibited 
(% Hall, fol. 113. in Parliament againſt Cardinal Wolſey (). At the grand interview between the King 
Holinſbed, f. 579. of England and France in 1532, he attended his Maſter King Henry VIII to Boulogne, 
14, the place of interview, amongſt many other perſons of the higheſt quality (o). In May 
1535, he was ſent, with the Duke of Norfolk, the Biſhop of Ely, and Dr Fox, to 
treat with the French King's Commiſſioners, about a league between the Crowns of 
— y N England and France: one of the articles whereof were, That the Duke of Angouleſme, 
Holinkhed, p 5g. third ſon to the King of France, ſnould marry Elizabeth ſecond daughter of King Hen- 
„Lene nieren, Ty (p). Shortly after, he was made Knight of the Garter, and Chancellor of the Duchy 
bn) ove, acer” of Lancaſter z and in 1536, conſtituted Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, 
the year 2529+ Gaſcogne, and Acquitaine (2). On the 18th of October 1537, he was advanced to the 


(1) Hall, 
fol. 126, Sec. 


(s) Lord Herbert, 


„ ry as a- title of Earl of Southampton (r): and made Lord Privy-Seal the 27th of October 3: »bore, wir 
55 fol, 208. 1539 (5s). The April following, ſome diſputes having ariſen between England and France, e Jer z. 


(P) 
bert, as above, 


under the year 


15350 


(7) Pat. 48 Hen 
VIIL. p · Is 


(r) Pat. 28 Hen. 


VIII. P» 2. 


Lord Her · 


he, and John Lord Ruſſel lately made High-Admiral, were ſent over to Calais with a 


few troops of horſe; and having ſet all things in good order, they quickly returned (2). 
He was alſo employed as Captain of the Foreward, in the expedition to Scotland, in 
October 1542; but, in the way thither, he died at Newcaſtle, However, ſo much 


vanguard in all that expedition (#). By his Will, bearing date the roth of September the 
ſame year, he ordered his body to be buried in the church of Midherſt in Suſſex (u). 
He left no iſſue by Mabel his wife, daughter to Henry Lord Clifford, and ſiſter to 
Henry the firſt Earl of Cumberland (x). Of this great man it is recorded, whilſt he was 
Admiral, that there was not a ſerviceable man under him whoſe name he knew not; 


not a week paſſed but he paid his ſhips ; not a prize but his ſeamen ſhared in as well 


CA] The year following, he was one of the chief 
commanders in the fleet ſent out againſt France] The 
defign of this expedition, was, to clear the ſea of French 
ſhips, before King Henry and his confederates attacked 
France by land. The moſt conſiderable perſons em- 
ployed in this ſervice, beſides Sir William Fitz-Wil- 
liam, were, Sir Edward Howard Lord Admiral, Sir 
Walter Devereux Lord Ferrers, Sir Wolſtan Browne, 
Sir Edward Ichyngham, Sir Antony Poyntz, Sir John 
Wallop, Sir Thomas Wyndham, Sir Stephen Bull, 
Arthur Plantagenet, William Sidney, Eſquires, &c 


as 


time, for want of proviſions. But ſome gallies of the 
enemy having anchored, a few days after, at Conquet 
below Breſt ; the Admiral, attended by Sir Thomas 
Cheney, Sir John Wallop, Sir Henry Sherborne, and 
Sir William Sidney, fell upon thoſe gallies, tho' they 
lay betwixt two rocks, that had bulwarks on them full 
of ordnance : and the Admiral boarded one galley, in 
which the commander of them. Pregent, was; but 
he had the misfortune to be thruſt overboard by the 
enemy's pikes, and drowned. By which means this 


t) Hall, 2s 2» 
bove, fol. 243, 


(u) Ib. fol. 2543 
and Lord Hers 


eſteemed was he, that for the honour of his memory, his ſtandard was borne in the dert, under che 


year 1541. 
See Holinſhed, p, 
958. 


(wv) Dugdale, ubi 
ſupra, p. 105, 


(+) R. Brooke, 


ubi ſupra, 


expedition became unſucceſsful (2). — An attempt of (2) See Lord 


(r) Hall, as a- (1). They failed to Breſt, and reſolved to attack the 
bove, fol. 22. French fleet in that harbour, where it lay under the 
covert of many platforms raiſed on the land ; beſides, 
which they had joined twenty four hulks together, 
with intention to ſet them on fire, and let them go 


the like nature under the Marquis of Caermarthen, in Herbert, ubi u- 
1694, did alſo miſcarry. Which ſhews the great dif- bs, wks the 
ficulty of ſuch undertakings. year 1513. 


L] Shortly after, he aſſiſted at the taking of Mor- 


ift with the tide, to keep the Engliſh ſhips from 
2 Notwithſtanding 4 Sir Edward Howard 
ſent out his boats, to make a ſhew of landing; where- 
upon the French flocking to the ſhore, to the number 
of above ten thouſand (the Engliſh in all the boats be- 
ing not above fifteen hundred) he thought fit to land 
over againſt Breſt, where he burnt the country in fight 
of the caſtle, under which the French ſhips lay, de- 
fended by their hulks. He could do no more at that 


laix, fc.) There were ſeven thouſand men employed 
in that enterpriſe ; and amongſt them the following 
nobility and gentry ; the Lords Fitzwalter, and Cur- 
fon, Sir Richard Wyngfield, Sir Richard Jernyngham, 
Sir William Barantine, Sir Adrian Foſkew, or Forte(- 
cu, Sir Edward Donne, Sir Edward Chamberlayne, 
Francis Bryan, Richard Cornewall, Sir Antony Poynes, 
Sir Henry Sherborne, Sir Edmond Bray, Sir Giles Ca- 
pel, Sir William Pyrton, Sir John Cornewall, Sir 
John Wallop, Sir Edward Ichyngham, Sir William 

Sidney, 
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as himſelf; it being his rule, that none fought well but thoſe which did it for a for- 


tune ()). And it was chiefly for the ſake of recommending ſo worthy an example to 
poſterity, that we have inſerted here this article. 


Sidney, Antony Browne, Giles Huſe, Thomas More, 
John Ruſſel, Edward Bray, Henry Owen, George 
Cobham, Thomas Owdayle, Thomas Lovel, Robert 
Jernyngham, Antony Knevet, Eſquires, Sir John Tre- 


y Complete 
Hiſtory of the 
Tranſactions at 
Sea, Sc. by Jo- 


Gah Burchett, Eſq; edit. Lond, 1720, p. 339» 


mayle, Sir William Skevyngton Maſter of the Ord- 
nance, and John Fabian Serjeant at Arms, the chief 
encourager of this adventure (3). 


(3) Hall, as a- 
bove, fol. 99, 
100. 


FL AMS TEE D (Jon x) one of the moſt eminent Engliſh Aſtronomers in the 
XVIIIch century, was born at Denby in Derbyſhire, Auguſt 19, 1646. His father, 
whoſe name was Stephen, was third ſon of Mr William Flamſteed of Little Hallam in 
that county. His mother was Mary, daughter of Mr John Spateman of Derby, Iron- 
monger, who died when he was a little above three years old. Our author had, from his 
infancy, a natural tenderneſs of conſtitution which he could never ſurmount (a). He was from which theſe 
educated at the free-ſchool of Derby where his father lived, and at fourteen years of age, 
when he was but juſt become head of that ſchool, he was viſited with a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, 
followed by a conſumption and other diſtempers, which however did not ſo much 
obſtruct his progreſs in learning but that he kept his ſtation till the form broke up, and 
ſome of his ſchool-fellows went to the univerſity, to which, though deſigned for it, his 
father thought it not adviſable to ſend him on account of his infirmity. Being thus taken for, F. R. S. and 
from ſchool in 1662, within a month or two after: he had John de Sacroboſco's book de 
Spbæra put into his hands; this accident, and the leiſure which accompanied it, induced 
him to make Aſtronomy the principal object of his ſtudies [A]. He had already peruſed 


[4] Induced him to make Aſtronomy the principal ob- 
jects of his ſtudies] In the text of this article, we 
have given an account of his progreſs in that ſcience 
in his junior years, as it is repreſented in a manuſcript 

% That is, An of his, written in 1707, and intitled (1), Hiftorica 
Hiſtorical Narra- ygrratio vitæ mee ab anno 1046. ad. 1675. But we 


tion of my own . PR l 
lik, from 1646 ſhall give a more particular account of his ſeveral ſteps 


to 1675, May the 8th 1667, and intitled The /elf inſpections of 


J. F. being an account of himſelf in the actions and 
ſtudies of his twenty one firſt years, written at ſeveral 


bert, times, by his own hand. It is there he tells us, that, 
der in 1662, he had Sacroboſco's book de Sphera lent 
0. him, which he ſet himſelf to read without any direc- 
tor, but not unſucceſsfully, for here he laid the ground 

fra of his mathematical knowledge. In that winter, ſome 
He time before Chriſtmas, his father taught him arithme- 
tic, and the doctrine of fractions, and the golden rule 

1 of three direct and converſe. At Chriſtmas, or a little 
hy after, he went to Uttoxeter for his health, and took 
(2) This was With him Mr Thomas Fale's Art of Dialling (2); and 

d, p. pinted 1626, having ſeen a quadrant formerly, the conſtruction of 
* Which he was informed was laid down in that book, 

he ſet himſelf immediately to calculate a table of the 

uli ſun's altitudes at all hours in the Equator, Tropics, 
1 and ſome intermediate parallel in the latitude of fifty 
ak three degree, by Mr Fale's tables of natural fines, which 


our author performed in Lent of that year without 
any help, and before he had heard of any artificial 
tables, and accordingly made himſelf a 20 The 
reſt of the winter he was greatly indiſpoſed, and his 
diſtemper continued violent upon him the ſummer of 
the year 1663, when it abated a little, and ſuffered 
him to proſecute his ſtudies. For upon his return 
home he was introduced to Mr Elias Grice, who told 
him of artificial tables, and ſhewed him Wingate's Ca- 
non. He procured likewiſe Mr Stirrup's Art of Dial- 
ling, which he read this ſummer with ſome other au- 
thors on mathematical ſubjects, as Mr Gunter's Sector 
and Canon, and ſoon after he obtained Mr William 


ood Oughtred's Canon, in all which, ſays he, I read ſome 
Tl parts curſorily, not abiding a tedious prelection of any 
the throughout, without the help or directions of any one, 


not being permitted (becauſe they were ſcarce to be 
met with ) the help of any one ſo much as to expound 
a term unto me. His ftudies were diſcountenanced by 
his father, but his natural inclination led him to pro- 
ſecute them thro' all impeding occurrences. Havin 

got the Artificial Canon, he calculated ſeveral both 
general and particular tables, fitting the particular ones 
to the latitude of Derby, viz. fifty three degrees. He 
collected alſo a calculative method of dialling from Mr 
Guntcr's Sector, and tranſcribed it, with a method for 
the conſtruction of the quadrant and tables fitted there- 
to, calculated with his own hand in a ſmall paper 


in that ſtudy, from another manuſcript of his, dated 


a great 


book. In this taſk, and in peruſing ſome other 
authors on various ſubjects, he ſpent his ſtudious 


hours this year and the beginning of 1664, when 


he became acquainted with Mr George Linacre and 
Mr William Litchford, deſiring the friendſhip of the 


former on account of his knowledge of the fixed 


ſtars, and of the latter on account of his knowledge 
of the planets. Mr Flamſteed being deſirous to eſſay 
all ſorts of mathematical ſcience, and unwilling to 
be ſeen with Mr Gadbury's book which contained 
Horrox's tables, leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected to ftudy 
Aſtrology, bought Mr Street's Caroline tables, in- 
tending, when he had an opportunity, not only to 
learn to calculate the places of the planets, but alſo to 
ſtudy their motions and underſtand their theory, but 
was prevented from executing this deſign for that year. 
January 1ſt, 1665, he applied himſelf to calculate 
the true places of the planets to a given time by his 
tables abovementioned, and accordingly effected it, 
tho' not ſo exactly as by his following calculations, yet 
ſo auſpiciouſly, as gave him a further encouragementc 
to proſecute theſe endeavours, in which, ſays he, / 
obſerve it was my fault to err more thro' want of care 
than knowledge, which fince I animadverted, I have 


firiven with double care to prevent. He employed 


himſelf afterwards in writing an Almanack for the year 
1666, but never offered it to the preſs. He had in the 
ſummer of the preceding year, calculated ſeveral new 
tables, and digeſted ſome of them into a convenient 
book, and this year he added ſome more. He like- 
wiſe calculated the nativities of ſeveral of his friends 
and acquaintance. He wrote alſo a piece upon the 
conſtruction and uſes of a quadrant, with neceſſary ta- 
bles for the framing of the ſame, and of a rule which 
he had drawn, fitting both to the latitude of fifty three 
degrees. He began this piece Augult the eighth, and 
fiinſked it on the twenty fourth of the ſame month, 
intitling it his Mathematical Efſays, which was the 
firſt piece he wrote, Auguſt the 26th he ſet out for 
Ireland, in order to be touched by Mr Valentine 
Greatraks, (3), but receiving no benefit returned to 
Derby, September the 23d following. Soon after he 
added an Appendix to his Mathematical Eſſays, and 
the projection of an univerſal dial, and a catalogue of 
ſeventy of the fixed ſtars, with their right aſcenſions, 
declinations, longitudes, and latitudes, to the year 
1701, which he had compoſed by the Tychonic places, 
and allowing the annual proceſſion of the fixed ftars 
50%. He alſo ed to perfect the calculation of 
the ſolar eclipſe which was to happen June 22, 1666, 
in the morning, according to the Caroline tables. In 
the Lent aſſizes in 1666, he became acquainted with 
Mr Emanuel Halton of Wingfield manor, who lent 
him the Richleian tables compoſed by Natalis Durret, 
a Frenchman, the introduction to which Mr Flam- 

ſtee d 


(4) The teadet 
will find in the 
note an account 
of the MSS. 


particulars are 
taken, which re- 
main in the 
hands of that 
learned, commu- 
nicative, and 
worthy perſon, 
Mr James Hodg- 


Maſter of the 
Royal Mathema- 
tical School at 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
ia London. 


(3) See an Ace- 
count of this fa- 
mous Stroaker in 
Mr Poyle's Life, 
prefixed to his 

Works. 
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a great deal of Hiſtory both Eccleſiaſtical and: Civil, but this was a new ſubject to him; 


and he found in it a mighty pleaſure ; and having tranſlated ſo muchas he thought neceflary 
for his uſe into Engliſh, he proceeded to make dials by the directions of ſ- 


books, and havi 


9 N 7 
» 


ome ordinary 


ng changed a treatiſe of Aſtrology found amongſt his father's books for 


Mr Street's Caroline Tables, be ſet himſelf to calculate the places of the planets by them, 
and to enquire into the reaſons of them, in which he found little ſatisfaction, that author 
being very conciſe and ſhort, and leaving the reafons of his proceſſes to be learned from 
others. Having calculated, by theſe tables, an eclipſe of the ſun which was to happen 
June 22, 1666, he imparted it to a relation of his, who ſhewed it to Mr Emanuel Hal- 
(5) This Gentle- ton of Wingfield manor (5), who coming ſoon after to ſee him, and finding that our au- 
, thor was not acquainted with the Aſtronomical performances of others, ſent him Ricciolus's 
Almageſt, and Kepler's Rudolpbine Tables, with ſome other mathematical books to which 
he was before a ſtranger. Mr Halton, who was a good Algebraiſt, endeavoured to draw 
him in to the ſtudy of Algebra, by propoſing little problems to him, which, having not 
long before made himſelf acquainted with Euclid, he gave geometrical ſolutions to, and 
never applied himſelf unto Algebra till after he removed to London. He proſecuted his 
Aftronomical ſtudies froni this time with all imaginable vigour, and with all the ſucceſs 
that he could wiſh [BJ. In 1669, he collected ſome remarkable eclipſes of the fixed ſtars 
by the moon, which would happen in 1670, and calculated them from the Caroline 
Tables, and directed them to the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, Preſident of the Royal So- 
(c) This was to- cĩety (c), which produced very good effects [C]; for, this piece being read before that 
Society, was highly approved, and procured him letters of thanks from Mr Oldenburgh 

their Secretary, and Mr John Collins one of their members, with the latter of whom our 
author held a correſpondence for ſeveral years, and wrote a great many letters to him, 


man, Emanue 


Halton, Eſq; was 
a very good Ma- 


thematician, as 
appears from 


ſome pieces of his 


in the Appendix 
to Mr Foſter's 
Mathematical 
Miſceilanies, 


wards the cloſe of 


1069. 


moſt of which were in the hands of the late William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. and of which 


we ſhall give the reader ſome extracts, ſince they will ſhew the progreſs of our author's 
ſtudies till his ſettlement at Greenwich in 1675, when that correſpondence ended [D]. 


ſeed tranſlated into Engliſh, and corrected the errors 
of it. Mr Halton ſoon after communicated to him 
Ricciolus's new Almageſt in Latin, which our author 
was extreamly glad to receive, becauſe it ſhewed a 
method of finding the Sun's true parallax by obſerva- 
tions of the Moon's Dichotony, which he was very 
deſirous of inveſtigating at that time. He ſpent like- 


Tiſe ſome part of his time in Aſtrological Studies, 


© but ſo, ſays he, as my labours were rather aſtrono- 


* mical. Amongſt others, I ſpent ſome time on Mr 
* Linacre's, and another great perſon's ſchemes, yet 
could I not any ways fatisfy myſelf in the arcs of 
directions for the meaſuring of time, nor am I yet 
perfectly ſatisfied : yet I think Kepler's meaſures 
© moſt rational and beſt grounded, tho”, in the great 
< perſon's nativity which I directed, I uſed Naboyd's 
© meaſure, which is moſt in uſe amongſt Aſtrologers. 


© In fine, I found Aſtrology to give general ſtrong con- 


« jetural hints, not perfect declarations.” After Mr 
Flamſteed had received Ricciolus's Almageſt, he read it 
over with great attention. In 1667, ſome conſidera- 
tions of the diffcrent equations of time, uſed by ſeveral 
Aſtronomers, tho' well demonſtrated by none, induced 
him to endeavour the diſcovery of a demonſtrable equa- 
tion. He was at firſt of opinion, that the natural 
days were always equal, and that there needed no 
equation of time; but whilſt he was endeavouring to 
demonſtrate this, he proved the contrary, firſt, that 
the exentricity of the Earth's Orbit from the Sun's 
Center cauſed an inequality ; and afterwards, that the 
Ecliptic's Obliquity cauſed another inequality of the 
apparent day, which two cauſes applied together, 
would make the abſolute equation of time. After a 
long meditation having removed moſt of the difficulty, 
he wrote a letter of three ſheets to Mr Halton upon 
this ſubject. He likewiſe endeavoured ſomething with 


T to the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, the Sun's true 


diftance from the h, and the mean length of the 
tropical year, in April 1667. | 
[B) And with all the ſucceſs that he could wiſh.) 


He employed himſelf in calculating the places of the 


Planets obſerved by Hevelius, and related in his Mer- 
curius ſub ſole viſus, from the Caroline tables, where- 
by Mr Flamſteed found that they agreed not ſo well 
with the Heavens as he preſumed they had, and that 
further obſervations were requiſite to correct them. 
An Eclipſe of the Sun happening October 25, 1668, 
he had calculated the times of the appearance from 
the Caroline tables, and afterwards obſerved it, but 
not being yet furniſhed with convenient inſtruments 
for meatwing and correcting the times, he could not 


* 


From 


believe it accurate enough to be publiſhed, tho” he 
found by this that the tables differed very much from 
the Heavens. 
LC] Which produced very good ect.] He ſpeaks 
of this in the Appendix to his Se/F Inſpections, in theſe 
words: At the latter end of the year 1669, I wrote 
an Almanack for the following year, not after the 
uſual method, but much more accurately, inſerting 
an Eclipſe of the Sun that might have been obſer- 
vable but was omitted in the Ephemerides, and five 
Appulſes of the Moon to fixed Stars. But this being 
rejected, as being beyond the capacity of the vulgar, 
and returned me. I excerped the Eclipſe and Ap- 
pulſes, and addreſſed them with ſome aſtronomical 
ſpeculations to the Royal Society, ſuppreſſing my 
name under my anagram. My little labour was bet- 
ter accepted than I expected. I received a letter 
of thanks from Mr Oldenburgh, the Secretary of 
the Society. My papers I ſent to Mr Stanſby, he 
delivered them to Mr Aſhmole, that great lover of 
curioſity, and he preſented them to the Royal So- 
* ciety.” The original manuſcript of this piece was 
in the hands of the late learned and ingenious William 
Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. and 7s inſcribed thus: To the 
* Right Honourable William Lord Viſcount Brouncker, 


R „ „„ a * R «a #=B * R a a 


o 


Right Worſhipfull worthy and truly ingenious Henry 
* Oldenburgh, Eſq; Chriſtopher Wren, M. D. and 
all other the Aſtronomical Fellows of the ſaid So- 
* ciety. I. F. humbly preſents this epiſtle.” At the 
cloſe of it he writes thus: * Excuſe, I pray you, this 
juvenile heat for the concerns of ſcience, and want 
© of better language from one, who, from the fix- 
* teenth year of his age to this inſtant, hath only 
* ſerved one bare apprenticeſhip in theſe arts, under 
* the diſcouragement of friends, the want of health, 
and all other inſtructors, except his better genius. 
© I crave the liberty to conceal my name, not to ſup- 
« preſs it. I have compoſed the letters of it written 
in Latin in this ſentence, Ia Mathefi a fole funds. 
I had many materials to add, but they would have 
* ſwelled my letter beyond its preſcribed limits. If I 
* may underſtand that you accept of theſe, or think 
them worth your notice you ſhall e'er long hear 
more from yours, &c. J. F. 

[D] When that correſpondence ended.) In his letter 
dated at Derby, January the twenty fourth, 1669-70, 
he writes thus: * Your's of the fifteenth I received, by 
* which I underſtand that my papers, however unwor- 
* thy, were read in the Royal Society, an honour 
* which I could as little either expect or deſerve, as it 


« merited 
2 * 


Preſident of the illuſtrious Royal Society, as alſo the 


7 
The Lord 


Viſcount Brounc- * 
ker, Chancellor 6 
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From the time that the aboyementioned piece was read to the Royal Society, he 


* merited their applanſe, or I their thanks. My in- © pleaſe to inform me of what glaſſes his ſmall Tele- 


began to 
have 


tent in addreſſing thoſe Calculi to his Lordſhip (4) * ſcope is compoſed, how, or in what figures ground, 


was only to give notice, what Phænomena the Hea- 
vens were about to afford us, which fince I was not 
accommodated with inftruments ſufficient to obſerve 
them with the requiſite accuracy myſelf, I made 
bold to preſent to his Honour, whom I ſuppoſed to 
be amply accommodated for ſuch obſervations. But 
preſcribing the uſe of a Teleſcope before other in- 
ſtruments, and taking occaſion thereon to urge ſome- 
thing too boldly on Mr Hook, and in another on 
Mr Street, concerning the Ephemerides, being like- 
wiſe conſcious of my rude addreſſes to thoſe worthy 
perſons with my papers, and fearing that my heat 
for the promotion of ſcience might be worſe taken 
by them than I intended, knowing alſo the ſmallneſs 
of my merits, I reſolved to ſuppreſs my name till I 
underſtood how it was like to ſpeed with my papers. 


* I fear I addreſſed myſelf too rudely to his Lordſhip, 


but fince he is pleaſed to take notice of thoſe unpo- 
liſhed papers and enquire after their author, you 
may pleaſe, if you have not already, to tender my 
humble and ſincereſt ſervices with my name to his 
Lordſhip, and deſire his excuſe for me that I have 
not explained my method of calculation ; I ſuppoſe 
it cannot be hid to thoſe who are verſed in Trigo- 
nometry. It is the accurateſt I could chooſe, and 
the numbers were twice, ſome thrice, repeated, for 
more certainty. If any defire to be more fully ſa- 
tisfied, I hope I ſhall anſwer their expectations in an 
epiſtle to the excellent Hevelius, containing a com- 
mentary on, and a correction of, ſeveral particulars, 
in his Mercurius ſub ſole viſus, and commentary on 
Mr Horrox's Venus ſub ſole viſa, which I have ly- 


ing by me written in Latin about half a year fince. 


But my ſtyle not pleaſing ſome of my more judicious 
friends, I have ſince then given myſelf to the peru- 
ſal of the Claſſic, old Roman, and ſome modern 
authors, that fo I may beſtow a better language on 
it before I expoſe it to the view of ſuch ſeverities 
as I ſhall be ſure to meet with, I intend to preſent 
it, with an epiſtle de equatione temporis, to the 


view of the Royal Society, before I commit it to 


the public ; but by reaſon of my frequent diſtem- 
pers, my parents affairs, and the coldneſs of the ſea- 
ſon, I ſhall be forced to protract the time I have 


ſet myſelf for the peruſal of my papers, which yet - 


I hope to preſent you with compleated, within theſe 
fix months. I have ſolar tables by me compoſed 
above two years ſince, to wit, before I was twenty 
one years of age, which I intend to expoſe with my 
epiſtle de 2 quatione Temporis, directed to Mr 
Street, whom, on occaſion, you may let know 1 
ſhall write to him before the term be over, by my 
kinſman an Attorney. But I ſhall be forced to 
trouble you with the letter, becauſe I know not the 
place of his habitation. I deſire to tranſa things 


fairly with him as I have done with his deceaſed 


antagoniſt Mr Wing, with whom I had a fair cor- 
reſpondence, and tho” we differed de Parallaxi & 
Aguationibus Syſtematis Solaris, and ſeveral other 


things, yet our difſent made us not the leſs friends, 


and tho' I may not ſubſcribe to Mr Street's opinions, 
de fixatione apheliorum & nodorum in ſuperioribus, & 


de Æguationibus Lune ofcillatoriis, yet I hope that 


he will not refuſe that we may friendly communi- 


.cate by letters, of ſuch things as concern the Hea- 


vens and our ſtudies. As to the ſeverity of calcula- 
tions, I ſuppoſe that if the artiſt be but careful and 
curious enough, we have canons ſufficiently large. 
In the ſtudy of my eſpecial friend Mr Halton, I once 
ſaw one of Vlaccus to every ten ſexagenary ſeconds : 
and if our ſupputations be exact to ſeconds, I think 
it is enough, and more than ever we may hope by 
inſtruments to obtain from the Heavens; I mean in 
Cefining the places of the Luminaries fixed, and the 
Planets. As for their Diameters, I dare not deny 
but that, by the help of glaſſes, we may be enabled 
to define them to ſeconds, or ſmaller parts; eſpeci- 
ally if a ſhort teleſcope may be made to perform as 
much as a long one, which you ſay that Mr Newton 
hath not only proved by demonſtration, but fact. 
Sir, if it be no concealed ſecret, if you have the 


6 liberty, and may do it, 1 defire that you would 
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and how diſpoſed in the tube. I intend to work 
ſome for my own uſe, and am framing ſuch an en- 
gine as. Mr Hook deſcribes for the grinding and 
poliſhing of them. I intend to grind with ordinary 
fine ſand, dreſſed, and poliſh 33 with chalk, and 
after with putty. I know no better powders, but 
would be much obliged to any one that would in- 
form me that, or any thing elſe, either concerning 
the uſual method or neceſſaries for grinding me 
poliſhing them; if you know any thing which you 
may freely impart, I ſhould be much obliged by a 
communication.” 

In his letter dated at Derby July the fixteenth, 


1670, he writes thus. I have received another letter 
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from you ſince, with an account of Gaſſendus's ob- 
ſervations, and an information of Mengolus's book, 
for which I am obliged to you. Pray, when it is 
known, let me underſtand his opinion of the quan- 
tity of the Sun's horizontal parallaxes, and the re- 
fractions, and what refraction he allows the Sun in 
the altitude of twenty degrees. I ſuſpect, and have 
good reaſon for it, that in inland places it is nothing 
or not ſenſible in that altitude, for by ſome of Mr 
Wright's obſervations, the Sun at noon had no re- 
fraction the fifteenth of December in altitude fifteen 


degrees. .. I thank you for the advice of writing to Mr 


Townley.—I am at preſent calculating the Moon's 
Appulſes for the next year, which, when I have 
finiſhed, I will ſend him a ſpecimen of, to make 
way for our future correſpondence... As for what 
I have noted in Riccio/us, beſides the frequent er- 
rors of his ſchemes, you may note theſe P. 161. he 


1943 


applies the horizontal parallax of the Sun in all al- 


titudes, as if it was the ſame both in the zenith and 
the horizon, and ſo gathers the Ecliptic's obliquity 
20% more than his own obſervations permit. P. 435, 


he, in his ſecond example, is guilty of the higheſt 


diſingenuity, for he firſt lays down a vicious obſer- 
vation, by which he thruſts the Sun's place above 
ten minutes further than either Street's or my tables 
afford, and then derives a right aſcenſion almoſt two 
minutes larger than his obſervation will allow, as I 
can eaſily prove, but that I have neither time nor 
room at preſent. If you defire it, I ſhall make it 
good hereafter. P. 477, in his catalogue of the fixed 
ſtars, he protrades the right ſhoulder of Auriga 
1d 
from Capella the brighteſt of the Pleiades and Pro- 
cyon will permit, that he may make his catalogue 
agree with the Tychonick, from which, he was ſo 


eg. 200 forwarder than his own obſerved diſtances 


conſcious of his own defects, he ſcarce has dared any 


where to recede; fo that he ſeems to me rather to 
affect the name of having corrected our tables, than 


really to have amended what was faulty in any one. 
I had firſt notice of this ſtar's varying from the Ty- 
chonick Canon in Hevelius's Mercurius ſub ſole, 
but found it abſolutely confirmed by the Ricciolan 
obſervations. In his Appendix, p. 733, Prob. 3. 
he teaches how to correct the apparent time of the 
quadrature, as if the parallax cauſed the Moon to 
be really cave, when ſhe was apparently ſemi-illu- 
minated. But this correction is needleſs, and all 
that is ſaid in that column and the two next, abſp- 
lutely to be rejected, ſince the parallax cannot vary 
the phaſis at all, as I can eaſily prove, and will 
appear to any one that duly conſiders what he there 
lays down. Laſtly, he is wholly inclined to the 
Peripatetics, againſt all other Philoſophy, and on 
this account favours Claramontius againſt Tycho, 
Kepler, and reaſon itſelf. And tho' he proteſts 
againſt it, yet I fear he was partial to Tycho, be- 
cauſe a Calviniſt, and propenſe to Claramontius, as 
one that was a Prieſt of his own order, and in his 
principles a rigid Peripatetic, and one that had left 
ſome perſons his relations of, and well deſerving 
from their ſociety.” 

In a letter dated at Derby, September the nine- 


teenth, 1670, he writes as follows. I fat up this laſt 


night, waiting to obſerve the Eclipſe of the Moon. 
The Heavens were clear till midnight, after which 
they were by little and little covered over with thick 
whitiſh clouds, thro' which, when our clocks track 
22 D ons 
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1 
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one, I 


aw the Moon eclipſed almoſt a digit, but f 
* could not find a convenient ſtar to take its altitude, 
being en one fide prohibited by the buildings, and 
* the Heavens all covered with the white clouds, that 
none of the bigger ftars, or any almoſt removed from 
the meridian, appeared, and the Moon was ſcarce 
an hour removed from the noonſtead, fo that it was 
in vain to think to take her's amongſt the clouds. 
The Heavens continued covered with theſe till morn- 
* ing, and the Moon appeared very rarely through 
the clouds, ſo that deſpairing of any good obferva- 
tion, and ſeeing the Heavens thicken, I left off and 
« went to my cell, when I had ſeen the cuſps parallel 
to the horizon, and the ſiniſter end had covered the 
* accidental ſpot, or Palus Marentidis, of Hevelius, 
but could not note the time. 
about the obſerving this Eclipſe. Pray if you chance 
to meet him, enquire whether he obſerved it or not: 
© if he did, and the Heavens ſmiled on his endea- 
* yours, defire him to be pleaſed to communicate his 
« obſervations to me: for I think the Heavens ante- 
verted our calculations fome minutes, which, if ſo, 
« favours an equation I have long fince conceived 
* aught to be induced into the Lunar Syſtem..... I 
hope ſpeedily to preſent you with the Phznomena 
* of the next year, for I have as good as finiſhed my 
calculations. | 

In his letter dated at Derby, October the firſt the 
fame year he writes thus. © If the Lunar Eclipte laft 
© hath been obſerved by any in London, if you can 
« procure the obſervation without trouble, pleaſe, by 
« your next, to communicate it to me. I have now 
« finiſhed my calculations, and am writing them out, 
« but cannot tell what tongue to expoſe them in, Eng- 
liſh or Latin. Let me have your opinion, that ſhall 
rule me. The appearances are treble, the number 
J calculated laſt year, and moſt of them fome way 
truly notable. I have read a part of Fabri's Op- 
tics. I was much pleaſed with his acuteneſs and ac- 
curateneſs at firſt, but coming to his forty third pro- 
poſ. I find it loſt, for in his fixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
« {e&ions, he demonſtrates not what he intends, but 
by drawing his ninety and ninety one ſchemes too 
« cloſe, deceives and mocks his reader.” | 

In his letter dated at Derby, December the firſt fol- 


| lowing, he writes thus: © I hope you have received 


« my laſt, with my calculations of the laſt year's ap- 
« pearances, in my introduction to which, if I ſeem 
to have afſerted too boldly againſt our Aſtronomical 
© tables, I have now received an obſervation of my 
« Couſin Wilſon that will fully confirm my affirmations, 
© which I ſend you inclofed. I cannot but congratu- 
late you for your happy correſpondence with P. Ber- 
tet, and I am much pleaſed to hear of De Mouton's 
© book de menſura Diam. Solis & Luna, one of 
« which, when they come to your hands, I deſire you 
to ſend me, and pay yourſelf out of what you have 
in your hands. If the piece be well done it will 
« corduce no little to the correction of Aſtronomical 
+ Lunar tables. When J have received and peruſed 
« jt, I ſhall, according to your directions, write to De 
Mouton, till then, not having any occaſion offered, 
« I ſuppoſe you will neither hold it convenient nor ne- 
« ceſſary. Sir, you once, I remember, proferred to 
« lend me Mr Horrox's papers which are now in your 
« hands. If, Sir, you have not procured them yet 
* 
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to be printed, nor any Bookſeller offers to under- 


take them, I would accept of the offer gladly, for 


I have leiſure now to peruſe any author, and I would 


gladly try if that deviation which is now very per- 
ceptible in the motion of Saturn, was not, in his 
time, ſenſible: for, if I remember aright, one of 
his books contains the obſerved diſtances of the 
Planets from the fixed ſtars, with other his obſerva- 
tions, from which, nothing as yet, hath been deduced.” 
In his letter dated at Derby, January the thirtieth, 
1670-1, he writes as follows: I bave lately written 
* to Mr Moore, from whom I have received an an- 


© fwer full of his natural civility and generoſity. By 


* his advice I have likewiſe wrote to Mr Townley, 
from whom I cannot yet expect an anſwer, by reaſon 
my letter went but on Tueſday laſt, and can ſcarce 
yet reach his hands..... I have the Tranſaction in 
* which Mr Oldenburgh hath printed the ſhort abſtract 


have acccunts ſent him of all the mathematical books which were publiſhed either at h 


I wrate to Mr Hook 


ome 
or 


* of my calculations, which give the obſervers notice 
of ſuch appearances, but the other requifites of the 
* ſupputations being wanting, they will be put to a 
* ſecond trouble of calculating to gain the anomalies, 
* and other parts of the calculation, before they can 
* be able to gueſs how, or where, any thing in our 
numbers are to be correfted. I am framing tables 
* of oblique aſcenſions for the latitudes of London, 
Dantzick, and Derby, ſuppofing the declination 23 
5 301. oof! to ſecond minutes, the old ones falſel 
uppoſing it 23 gr. 310 2, to which I intend to ad 
the angle orient, which will not a little affift calcula- 
tions, and ſuch as are minding to make Aſtronomical 
« prediftions, or compare cæleſtial obſervations, with 
our numbers.” | 
In his letter dated at Derby, March the 2oth 1670-1, 
he writes thus: I have both your letters. I am 
exceedingly pleaſed to hear that Mr Horrox's papers 
will be printed, and I ſuppoſe the Yenus ſub ſole 
with them, to which, having well peruſed it, I 
know not what can be added. The notes of Heve- 
tius I find generally needleſs, and thoſe on the fixth 
chapter, page 124, abſolutely falſe, conceding his 
own parallax, becaufe he hath taken the — 1 of 
the poſition of Venus, which is made by a line drawn 
through her's and the Sun's center, inſtead of the 
angle of the vertical circle, per centrum Veneris, with 
the Ecliptic or the parallactical angle, whence he 
not only vitiates the truly computed parallaxes of 
Mc Horrox, but alſo ſuppoſing the parallax of Ve- 


nus from the Sun in altitude 1. 57, he falſely cal- 
culates theſe parallaxes. | 
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« So that what he hath deduced, from theſe his vi- 
* tious parallaxes, ought, if his comment be printed 

with the original, to be corrected. Of this you may 
pleaſe to inform the Doctor. You wrote that Dr 
Wallis defired my comment on the Mercurius of 
Hevelius might be printed with Horrox's papers. 
When I received your letter, I looked up my pa- 
« pers, but find that I ſhall ſcarcely have time to tran- 
* ſcribe and fit them for the preſs, partly becauſe my 
« occaſions, but more frequently my diſtempers, with- 

draw and detain me from my pen endeavours. For 
the ſpring coming on my blood increaſes, which if 
I ſhould not exerciſe ſtrongly, I ſhould ſpit up or 
receive into my ſtomach with great detriment to my 
health. When I return from exerciſe, other occa- 
ſions are ready to detain. me. Farther, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr Oldenburgh, who is not 
willing that I ſhould advert too plainly on Hevelius, 
leſt he ſhould recede from his correſpondency, and 
detain his obſervations from us, if he be diſguſted. 
However, if F might but know by what time Mr Hor- 
rox's papers would be ready for the Printer, I would 
endeavour to get my notes ready to ſucceed them, 
for I am reſolved not to defiſt if my diſtemper will 
be forced to intermit by my uſual remedies, which 
I much queſtion not, God E. itting. In the mean 
time I am preparing cafes for my glaſſes, for which 
J hope to raiſe a pole to elevate them on this even- 
ing, and then I ſhall endeavour, when J have lei- 
ſure, to obſerve the Heavens, that I may ſome ways 
benefit the ſcience, I am enamoured of, Aſtronomy, 
. . I have received and returned letters to Mr Town- 
ley, from whom I have an account of the Solar 
Eclipſe of 1668, October the 25th, and the occul- 
tation of Antares on May the 23d, 1670, of which 
* I defire you to procure me Mr Hook's obſervation, 
: - "a made any, for I fear Mr Street's is wreſted a 
« little.” 

In his letter dated at Derby, May the third, 167r, 
he writes as follows: I have your's of the twenty 
* ſeventh laſt paſt, for the communications in which 
I heartily thank you. Iam glad to hear that Mr 
* Horrox's papers are gone to the preſs. I ſhall againſt 
that time they may be almoſt finiſhed, have retran- 
* ſcribed my notes on Hevelius's Mercurius ſub ſole, 
* which, leſt I may offend, I ſhall willingly ſubmit to 
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the caſtigations and correction of Dr Wallis, or any 
* other ingenious perſon. My diſtempers and affairs 
of late have been ſo intermutually urgent, that I 
s have ned little. I have by me a ſheet or two 
* which I wrote fome five years agone, de ægua- 
«* fone temparis aftronomica, which I have laſt fummer 
« made Latin, and would gladly it might ſee the light. 
I being readieſt, I intend firſt to abſolve and fend 
it to you, to be diſpoſed of as you ſhall think moft 
* meet. What you write of Mr Horrox's papers be- 
ing in Mr Townley's hands, I am well pleaſed to 
© hear of, and I hope I may do you ſome ſervice in 
that buſineſs, for Mr Townley correſponds with me 
very familiarly, and promiſes me all the ſervices he 
can do me in wy ſtudies. But before this comes to 
your hands, I fuppoſe you may hear of him in Lon- 
« don, for he wrote to me ſome ten days agone, that 
* he would ſet forward on Monday laſt for the city, 
which I ſuppoſe he will reach by this week's end. 
« Tam to go into Lancaſhire, and near his houſe the 
« latter end of this month, where [I intend to call if 
« he be returned into the country. In the mean time, 
if you or Mr Jonas Moore can meet with him, you 
© may do well to urge him in this buſineſs, and if I 
'« ean do any thing when I go into Lancaſhire, let me 
© have your directions and you ſhall not want my en- 
« deavours, either for collecting or methodizing any 
« papers, that may fall or be intruſted into my hands. 
« I defire you, Sir, to let me hear from you concern- 
ing theſe things within this fortnight, for I cannot 
know preciſely what time this month I ſhall take 
my journey. I muſt before I end acknowledge my- 
« felf much obliged to you and Mr Hook, for pro- 
* cuting me my glaſſes. They ſerve well in a tube 
© of 13 4 feet but cauſe ſome colours which will not 
© be eafily removed, tho” I put on a narrow aperture 
© to the object glaſs. Pray preſent my ſervice to Mr 
„Moore. I am reading his Algebra and find it not 
very difficult unto me, and intend when I ſhall have 
© fpare time to make ſome progreſs in Geometrical 
« ſtudies,” 

In his letter dated at Derby May the 13th, 1671, 
he writes thus: Having written to Mr Oldenburgh, 
* I thought convenient to incloſe this I have 
* ſent Mr Oldenburgh my obſervation of the moon's 
* appulſe to the ſtar in virgo 9. 53/. whole latitude 
© 19, 200. north of the fourth light, which I ſaw co- 
* vered by the dark fide of the moon, in ſomething 
© leſs latitude than the loweſt part of the Propontis, 
* when Jupiter was elevated 32. 52! whence I de- 
* duced the hour 9. 16/. 30%. The preciſe emerſion 
* I ſaw not, for I was elſewhere then engaged, but 
coming to the tube, I found that the ſtar was the 
* breadth of the Caſpian Spot, or Palus Meotis, di- 
* ſtant from the moon's limb, and higher than the ſu- 
* preme part of the ſaid ſpot it's whole length; whence 
* turning to my quadrant I took the height of the 
* moon's ſupreme limb, 319. 54. therefore the ftar's 
height was 719. 45'. and the hour 10. 24. 36". 
© I noted the height of Jupiter to be 229, 300. and 
find the hour thence 10. 25/. O0. I am perſwaded 
that the times are pretty exactly taken, for they ſhew 
partly the ſame duration, and, all things confidered, 
as the tables, but at leaſt 10 if not 15 minutes later. 
I defire to hear from you, whether any of your ac- 
* quaintance have obſerved this appearance, of which 
the Calculus is with the reſt in the Tranſactions. If 
you have any obſervations, pray favour me ſo far as 
to im them to me. I have given Mr Olden- 
* burgh a calculation of the moon's tranſit by Jupiter 
on the twentieth of September next at ſun-riſe, which 
« I ſuppoſe he will if you defire impart to you, for [ 
have not time to tranſcribe it at preſent, but you 
* ſhall command it when you pleaſe.” 

In his letter dated at Derby July the 1oth, 1671, 
he writes thus: I have finiſhed my tranſcript of my 
Solar Tables, which I wait but for an opportunity to 
« tranſmit ſafely unto you. Laſt week here I ſaw a 
* boy, one Smedley, about fourteen years old, who 
* has two perfe& rows of teeth on the upper fide of his 
mouth, round, fave that the third tooth on each ſide 
from the fore-teeth are lately come forth, and has a 
* third half cut and coming forth, more inwards to- 
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or abroad. And in June 1670, his father taking notice of his correſpondence with ſeveral 
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wards the roof of his mouth. Of theſe two inwards 
extraordinary rows, the two foremoſt teeth of the 
ſecond row came firſt, not a year agone, the reſt all 
within this half year or leſs. The boy is of a 
m complexion and healthful, only in his child- 
od he was lamed in his knee” 
In his letter dated at Derby Auguſt the firſt 1671, 
he writes as follows: With theſe I ſend my pro- 
* miſed Solar Tables, by my ſchool-fellow Mr Ser- 
« geant, though I have not added the ſun's diameters 
yet J intend, before theſe may be printed, to ſend 
them to you to be annexed to them, or included with 
© the reſt. ——— My occafions are ſo frequent, and 
I am ſo much forced from my ſtudies, that I fear I 
* can ſcarce get any time to trarſcribe what I have 
« written on Monfieur Hevelius, it being ſo prolix, 
« that it will coſt me more time than I can poſſibly 
« ſpare to abbreviate it. I eſteem myſelf obliged to 
continue my annual 1 of the lunar ap- 
« pearances, which is a work not only neceſſary, but, 
« if I flatter not myſelf too much, ſomething honou- 
< rable for our countrymen, and therefore not to be 
« diſcontinued. Sir, my ſpare hours betwixt my in- 
« diſpoſitions and affairs being now but few, and 
likely to be much lefs, I cannot poſſibly perform both 
© theſe taſks, therefore defire you to excuſe me my 
« papers upon Hevelius, by which perhaps I might 
« diſoblige him to the Engliſh Society which he ho- 
* nours, and permit me only to make my new calcu- 
« lations, towards which I have not as yet wrote one 
figure. If you think them not ſo neceſſary I ſhall 
« forbear thinking of them, and perform my notes on 
« Hevelivs with all ſpeed and ſweetneſs poſſible. I 
* ſhall have, e' er long, an opportunity of ſending to 
Dantzick, when perhaps I ſhall write to him, and 
inform him civilly of his errors myſelf. In the mean 
time I ſubmit my intentions to your diſcretion, and 
reſolve in this to be ruled by your advice. 
I cannot but joy with you in the knowled 
French correſpondence, but I fear you Fa 
them an account of my abilities beyond what they 
will prove. I defire to know if you ever commu- 
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© nicated any of my calculations, or my few obſerva- 
« tions, unto any of them, and what you have in re- 
turn. As for the correſpondence of the French A- 
ſtronomers, I ſhall gladly undertake it with the firſt 
convenient opportunity, but not over haſtily, I 
have ſeveral obſervations of the moon's tranſits by 
the fixed ftars, and her diameters made by Mr Gaſ- 
* coigne, and related in his letters, which yet the like 
for accuracy not being to be had amongſt the French, 
I think not fit to communicate, nor buy their ac- 
« quaintance with them. As for my exerciſe de qua- 
* tione Temporis, I have no perfect copy of it, ſo I 
cannot ſend one, but ſhall, if you have not already, 
* inform them of my obſervations of the laſt viſible 
* ſolar.eclipſe, and the lunar tranfit, and ſome admo- 
* nitions of future appearances.* 

In his letter dated at Derby November the eighth, 
1671, he writes thus: © I have now ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary to furniſh your correſpondencies, and ſhall 
* have every day more and more. Laſt October I 
* obſerved with my fourteen foot tube, and the Town- 
© lejan micrometer, the underwritten diſtances of the 
Pleiades, which I have compared with thoſe I find 
in Mr Gaſcoigne's papers, and thoſe of Mutus in 
KRicciolus 9 r Flamſteed incloſes a ſcheme of 
the Pleiades. 

In his letter dated at Derby January the thirty. firſt, 
1671-2, he writes thus: I have ſeen the December 
Franſaction, in which Mr Oldenburgh has tranſ- 
* cribed ſome lines from my letters concerning the ap- 
* pearance of Saturn, which I am glad to find agree fo 

well with the like of the French Aſtronomers. You 
may farther intimate, that I viewed the ſame planet 
on New-year's day at night, with my long tube and 
more convex eye-glaſs. But neither myſelf, nor a 
young man with me, could diſcern any anſes, altho* 
the appearance was ſufficiently clear, I have ſeveral 
times meaſured the ſun's ſemidiameters, which none 
of my obſervations allow leſs in Perigæs than 16. 
24" or 25", I think I communicated to you ſome 
meaſures of his diameters when he appeared ellip- 


* tical, 
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ingenious Gentlemen, whom our author at that time: had never feen, . adviſed! him to 


tical, if I have not I ſhall when you pleaſe to com- 


endeavours a debt to you. I am now excerping 
ſome obſervations from Mr Gaſcoigne's and Crab- 
tree's reciprecal letters, in which I find exact obſer- 
vations of the moon's eclipſe, December tle tenth, 
1638, and the ſun's May the twenty-ſecond 1639, 
this by Mr Gaſcoigne, that by Crabtree z which 
if they were not in Mr Horrox's papers, and Mr 
Townley would permit, might do well if they were 
added to them, of which I deſire to hear how many 
are printed by the next. If Mr Jonas Moore 
gives any attendance on the Heavens, I ſhall early 
enough let him know of ſome obſervable appearances, 
not publiſhed nor certified in the Tranſactions, with 
ſome abſervations made by the micrometer he gave 
me, and therefore a due debt to him. I have read 
De Mouton de Aguatione Temporis, &c. whoſe 
notes upon the equations of others might eaſily be 
redargued, but that I would ſpare your correſpon- 
dents, of whom if any now will agree to obſerve the 
diameters of the planets, the ſun and moon eſpecially, 
with the ſatellite appearances of Jupiter, I ſhall not 
fail as the weather and my diſtempers permit to do 
my endeavour to make reſpondent obſervations. 
All the times I have viewed the ſun I could never 
ſee any macula upon him, but his whole diſk per- 
fectly clear. I had ſent you a draught of my 
new micrometer, but that I lately ſent one to My 
Townley, whoſe ſentiments I expect concerning it, 
* before I mind it ſhould travel further.” 
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In his letter dated at Derby February the tenth, 


1671-2, he writes thus: I have wrote to you lately, 
* ſo have not much to write at this time. — The 
* Heavens of late have not favoured me with any 
* ſerenity, more than ſerved one night, viz. Febr 
the firſt, to obſerve the immerſion of the firſt ſatel- 
* lite into the ſhade of Jupiter, and the application of 
the third to his limb, of which I gave Mr Olden- 
burgh an account in a late letter. I am now ex- 
cerping ſome things from Mr Gaſcoigne's letters to 
Mr Crabtree, and his anſwers, but find ſome ſchemes 
and papers wanting, of which Mr Crabtree could not 
be careleſs, but they are ſuppoſed to be fallen into 
Mr Jonas Moore's hands. Pray let him know what 
Jam doing when you ſee him, they can be of no 
concern by themſelves, wherefore he may do well 
to put them into Mr Townley's hands, who owns 
the letters referring to them.“ In this letter he like- 
wiſe ſends the ſun's diameters on January the 5th, gth, 
10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, and iſt of February 1671-2. 
In his letter dated at Derby February the twentieth, 
1671-2, he writes as follows: Mr Halton is tranſ- 


* lating Kinkhuyſen's Mooze-awiſer into Engliſh that 


I may have a view of it, and at Mr Townley's re- 
* queſt I have lately wrote and ſent him the Hiſtory 
* of Malting. I have begun that tra& concerning the 
* diſtances and diameters of all the planets, which I 
* promiſed in my letter to Mr Oldenburgh, but ſhall 
go but very ſlowly forward, by reaſon that ſometimes 
my irfirmities, oftener affairs, interrupt me. But 
this I have certainly learned from my obſervations, 
that the ſun's parallax is not above 10%, yea pro- 
bably but 7/7, and his diſtance, a terra, 26,000 
ſemidiameters, which is a diſtance to which none 
ever durſt remove him yet, and thrice as far as I 
ſuppoſed him formerly in my Solar Tables.” 

In his letter dated at Derby, April the firſt, 1672, 
he writes thus: * The included paper contains the laſt 
obſervation of Jupiter's tranſit by a fixed ſtar, and 
another ſince made with my deductions therefrom. 
Theſe (being buſy at this time of the year) to ſave 
a labour of tranſcription I ſend through the hands 
of Mr Older.burgh, that ſo you may have the peruſal 
of them. I hope you had my laſt, informing you 
that I have received Mr Horrox's papers, and ſatiſ- 
fying you concerning the contents of my laſt letter. 
I have peruſed Horrox's Venus ſub ſole, and find he 
needs no comment fave, in this he has taken the 
Sun's ſemidiameter leſs by 20% or more than really 
© jt was, ſo that this calculation will need ſome little 
correction. which if you think fit, I ſhall give them 
* by way of comment. He has aſſumed the diame- 
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mand them, for I owe and eſteem a good part of my 


take 


ters of the fixed ftars too large, which Hevelius has 
only well corrected, and his diameters of the Planets 
are much amiſs. But not having obſerved them alt 
myſelf as I intend, if God afford me opportunity, 1 
| ſhall not meddle with them, yet only to you I may 
* ſay, that thoſe ſettled in Hevelius, except in Venus 
and Mercury, are as erroneous as thoſe of Mr Hor - 
rox. Hevelius is much miſtaken in the parallactical 
* angle in his Venus /ub ſole, but it is ſo eaſily proved 
that I cannot think, but if ever he again reads over 
that piece and his notes, he could not but ſee his 
miſtake. I find by my frequent obſervations, that 
the remoteſt ſatellite of Jupiter goes not twenty three 
ſemidiameters only from him, as Caflini has it, but 
rather 24 1 or 4 as Mr Townley gave it me in a 
looſe note, and this you may prove by an obſerva- 
tien, March the 19th, amongſt the reſt if you have 
it, I think thofe obſervations the exacteſt that ever 
© were had of this Planet, and if we had but a few more 
* ſuch in ſeveral places of his orbit, I ſhould not doubt 
© but to reſtore his motions more accurately than we 
have yet done, or perhaps can expect. I cannot think 
* the ſatellites of Jove ſubje& to any great inequalities 
in their motions, ſince I find their diſtances from 
Jupiter on each fide him, equal in their greateſt 
* elongations. If I had but the opportunity of ob- 
* ſerving one tranſit of Mars in his achronical appear- 
© ance from a fixed ſtar, I ſhould not doubt but to de- 
rive the Sun's parallax and diſtance, à terra as well 
© if not better therefrom, than from any obſervations 
as yet we poſſeſs. This I expect and have fore- 
© caſted for, but by an accident the courſe of my ob- 
© ſervations are, and will be, a little interrupted ; for 
: 48555 laſt Thurſday night preparing to obſerve the 
; ter of Jupiter, I took my object glaſs of my 
* long tube to ſmear it, as I had often done before 
at my candle. As I was holding it over the light 
* it gave a crack, and a little piece ſplintered. from it 
in the middle, and the glaſs cleft clear through. I 
durſt not remove it out of the box, becauſe I was 
afraid I could not ſo well make it cloſe again. I 
keep it by me, but dare not adventure to make any 
obſervations by it, tho* I have viewed the Moon 
with it, and find it does not perform much worſe 
if any than it did.” | 

In his letter dated at Derby, April the 17th 1672, 
he writes as follows. I have your's of the twelfth 
« inſtant, whereby you intimate your defire to have 
me ſay ſomething farther concerning the Lunar The- 
* ory of Mr Horrox, for the ſatisfaction of Dr Wallis. 
I am content, and therefore fhall e'er long ſend you 
* the whole calculation of the Moon's place at her 


© laſt tranſit over the Pleiades, after his method, with 


* my further thoughts upon it. I am very defirous to 
be framing Lunar numbers but want obſervations of 
her apogzon diameters, which the inconveniency 
of my dwelling permits me not to make, becauſe 
the apogzon Moon in Sagittarius goes ſo very low 
this year; and further the refractions in her low me- 
rid ional heights, would greatly diminiſh her vertical 
diameters, which upon continual experience I find 
can only be taken to the requiſite exactneſs, ſo that 
I fear I muſt wait till the year 1674, or 1675, e'er 
I can well obſerve them. I cannot but much ap- 
prove of the form of Mr Horrox's Theory, and 
having conſidered it ſeveral times, I find that we 
might almoſt as eaſily compute her place in her orb 
as the elliptical place of any other Planet, if tables 
were fixed to his method, which therefore for facility 
of calculation, I intend to propoſe to myſelf to cor- 
rect when I ſhall gain ſo much leiſure, and I hope 
this ſummer may afford it me... . The Heavens ne- 
ver ſince I broke my glaſs afforded me any oppor- 
tunity for obſervation till yeſterday, when at noon 
having covered the broken part of my glaſs with 
the bigger piece, I took the Sun's diameter 5325= 
31—58 which ſtill conſpires for the exactly biſected 
excentricity, and the perigzon 3 diameter 16/ 25". 
In this letter there are ſome remarks upon Mr New- 
ton's letter concerning colours.” 
In his letter dated May 6th, 1672, he writes thus : 
I have received two letters from you conveying the- 
moſt current news for which I am bound to give 
. * you 
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take a journey to London, that he might be perſonally acquainted with them. He 


you h thanks. . . I hope you have by this time 
, 1 letter from me by Mr Sargeant..... I 
« intimated by that, I would ſend you the Lunar ta- 
© bles by Monday next. | 

In his letter dated at Derby, May the thirteenth 
following, he writes thus: * With this you will re- 
ceive the promiſed Lunar tables, to which I have 
added an Epilogus directed to yourſelf. But my de- 
fire of brevity, and not to meddle where Mr Hor- 
rox had done any thing himſelf, reſtrained my 
thoughts in that place. Here with your leave I ſhall 
enlarge. How the Apogee of the Moon is librated, 
Mr Horrox has ſhewn us very well, but why it ſhould 
be ſo librated, methinks, he ſhews no good reaſon. 
What he ſays of the Sun's attracting that end of the 
axis of the ſyſtem next him, is framed from Kep- 
© ler's groundleſs notions.” Mr Flamſteed then pro- 
poſes his own ſolution, and afterwards proceeds thus. 
*.You have ſometimes defired to know what I found 
* amiſs in the Hevelian edition of Horrox's Venus ſub 
* ſole, I am not willing to let all be known I have 
* againſt that great man, but in his comments on that 
© treatiſe the main cauſe of his error there is, that he 
* hath miſtaken the parallactical angles calculated by 
* Mr Horrox at 


and uſed 46—34 £ 
inſtead of 48—37 
them, 49—35 


Which were the Angles made by a line paſling thro” 
the centers of the Sun and Venus with the Ecliptic, 
or that he hath uſed the / / ECV inſtead of 
* / / NCL, whence having proceeded all thoſe 
* faults and faulty corrections of Mr Horrox's works, 
© which are found every where in the ſucceeding com- 
* ments. He finds fault with Mr Horrox for having 
* framed the Diameter of the Planets amiſs, whilſt his 
* own, if well confidered, tho' ſomething alike in pro- 
portion to each other, are not leſs erroneous in quan- 
* tity. His greateſt Diameter of Jupiter is but 24// x 
yet I find that Mr Gaſcoigne once obſerved it 5 1/ 
* he ſays accurately. I have ſeen it above 46/! and 
Mr Townley no lefs, and that it is wholly ſo much 
the obſerved elongations of the ſatellites from Ju- 
© piter's center, taken in minutes and ſeconds, com- 
© pared with the eſtimated diameters do plainly evince. 
* But Mr Horrox hath erred himſelf in the Sun's dia- 
© meter which he ſtates only 31i/—30o# which my ob- 
t ſervations warrant 32 —42 “/ Hevelius has ſtated it 
 * 32/—30/), He has likewiſe in his comment on the 
ſixth chapter, p. 124. delivered the parallaxes of 
Longitude and Latitude in his own hypotheſis, 
which ſuppoſed the Sun's diſtance from the Earth, 
5064 ſemidiameters of the Earth, and its horizon- 
tal parallax 41. I know not what warrant he may 


3—35 68—53 


h : "@- 1 
3—15 ſupputat = 
3—45 67—55 


that I have ſeen, but I hope at this next achronical 
« apparition of Mars, or at the latter end of Septem- 
© ber next, to make thoſe obſervations of him which 
© may ſhew his parallax, and by conſequence the Sun's, 
I hoped te have obſerved him this morning, but 
© the ſkies are clouded, yet if they clear before Tueſ- 
day, I doubt not to gain another accurate obſerva- 
* tion of him, and to meaſure his diameter, which 
yet I could never do conveniently. I have obſerved 
the return of Jupiter to the ſtar in Virgo, 9 58. 
If you defire it I ſhall ſend you both it, and what 
I obſerve of Mars when I have heard from you 
Since I wrote this, I have received your's of the 
* 13th inſtant. I have therefore paſted new radixes 
to the meridian of Derby, that ſo they may com- 
* ply the better with the ſolar numbers. I have fo 
* paſted them, that if you turn them up you may find 
«* thoſe for London under: but if you approve the ra- 
dixes to Derby, that ſo they may comply the better 
* with my ſolar numbers, the title may be written 
thus: Lunares numeri, ad novum Lune ſytema ex- 
* cogitatum ab aſtronomo peritiſimo Jeremia Horroxio ; 
* ad meridianum Derbiæ, notifſimi coritanorum oppidi 
* in ipſo ferè totius Angliæ umbilico fiti, accommodati 
r 

; To bis letter dated at Derby, May 20th, 1672, he 
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have for this, ſince he ſays nothing of it in his works 


gladly 
writes thus: I have lately obſerved the diſtance of 
* Mars from a fixed ſtar very accurately. Laſt week 
* I made equations fot Mr Horrox's teſt excen- 
tricity of the moon : for the leaſt, I have them made 
ready to my hands. This week I will more accu- 
rately caleulate the equations of the apogzon and 
excentricities, and reduce the mean motions to cur- 
rent time. So that you may within a fortnight or 
three weeks at fartheſt, expe& the Lunar tables from 
me, if God ſpare me health. I ſhall now have more 
time than formerly. I intend likewiſe to note the 
erroneous places in Hevelius's notes on the Yenus 
* ſub ſole, and ſend them as ſoon as I have finiſhed 
* the new Lunar tables. My obſervation of Mars, I 
* intend not to ſend you till I have made ſome more, 
* which I expect about the middle of next month.” 

In his letter dated at Derby, May 3oth, 1672, 
he writes thus. I have this morning compleated my 
* numbers for Horrox's theory, which I ſhall tran- 
* ſcribe and ſend you, with ſome little account of the 
* method of calculation as my leiſure and occafions 
will permit. Theſe I hope to ſend you on Monday 
come ſevennight. I have late obſerved the return 
of Jupiter to the ſtar in Virgo 99. 58/ but have 
not yet had time to commit it to my book, and cal- 
culate the times from the obſerved altitudes, but 
with the Lunar tables you may expect them.” 

In his letter dated at Derby, June the 12th, 1672, 
he writes as follows. I had delivered my Lunar ta- 
* bles after Mr Horrox's ſyſtem to our carrier laſt 
Monday, but that ſome employments caſt upon me 
* ſince the death of my uncle put me ſo behind hand, 
that I have finiſhed but this morning. However, I 
hope, they will be no whit the later in your hands, 
for I ſhall procure one of our Attorneys to deliver 


them to you, either the end of this week, or the 


beginning of the next. I have wrote in Latin an 
epiſtle to you containing what I have altered in their 
form, and what I think concerning the equation of 
time and alteration, of the excentricity and the va- 
riation. -I ſuppoſe you print Mr Crabtree's letter 
which contains this theory with Mr Horrox's works, 
for the theory contained in the letter of December 
the tenth 1638, as I find in ſome looſe papers, and 
the exerciſes is not that which Horrox reſolved up- 


6 
tion varies, not but only the focus of the mean mo- 
tion and the phyſical equation; ſo that the diſtance 
c 
* meters of the earth, which in his later papers he 
ſays all eclipſes, require to alter above ſeven. You 
© have done well therefore to omit that letter, but in 
the room of it, I ſuppoſe you will give Mr Crab- 
© tree's which will lead to mine.” | 

In his letter dated at Derby, July the tenth, 1672, 
he writes thus. * Included I ſend you the catalogue I 
« promiſed. I have choſen thoſe towns where celeſtial 
* obſervations have been made, and where I have 
* found none, I have ordered them by comparing their 

poſitions to one another in our maps, which yet I 
dare not truſt, for by celeſtial obſervations of the 
pole's height, and eclipſes made in ſeveral places at 
once compared together, I find they place Italy too 
near, and all the towns of Poland, Germany, and 
France over remote. The maps I uſed were Speed's 
where I wanted, but I find them not good 
I would gladly make ſome further enquiry into the 
nature of light and colours, but want a priſm for 
experiments, which may have two faces of an equal 
breadth, the third not half ſo broad as either of 
them, that ſo the angle included by the broader 
faces may be leſs than 30 gr. It needs not be large 
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can procure me ſuch an one, provide it me againſt 
the latter end of the next week." | 
In his letter dated at Derby, July the 23d, 1672, 
he writes thus. I have received Dr Wallis's letter to 
* you of the 18th of this month, which finding me 
* at an unuſual leiſure, I thought fit not to delay an 
* anſwer that might give you GrisfaBtion, tho" I hope 


* you are fatisfied already. The difference of the 
© leaſt and greateſt extrencities in my tables, is as the 
Doctor makes it, 2323 „ qualium Radius 100000 


. That I wrote 22235 was a miſtake in the 
22 E | 


« firſt 


on, and further in it the optical part of the equa - 


of the moon à terra, varies not above five ſemidia- 


ſo it be but clear glaſs and well wrought, If ou 
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gladly embraced this offer, and viſited Mr Oldenburgh and Mr Collins, who introduced 


* firſt tranſcript of my number, and ought to be made 
every where 23234 for that I have uſed in all 
my calculations, and the table of equations is framed 
upon that difference elſe the greateſt diſtance could 
not be 79—40/ as I have calculated it. The other 
faults of my copy pray correct after the Doctor's in- 
timations. You need alter nothing in the example 
of the calculation, for the fault exceeds not one ſe- 
cond, which fince we cannot obſerve with ſuch ex- 
actneſs, I willingly yield in any calculation, and few 
expect that ſeverity. I mention in my Epilogus the 
letter in which you have an account of Mr Horrox's 
theory, I mean that you ſent me the copy of, the 
theory from which, if I remember, you wrote me 
word, that Dr Wallis had long ſince tranſlated. 
This I ſuppoſe you intend to print, and it is neceſ- 
fary to be placed before my tables, and ſuppoſing 
that you intend it, I have ſaid nothing of any thing 
contained in that letter, but only of ſuch things as 
Horrox has ſaid nothing of. I have lately pro- 
cured ſome lough water (ſo the miners call it) for 
one Webſter the author of the Metallographia. It 
is found in the midſt of a firm ſtone in the lead 
mine. This J have is very tranſparent, but looks a 
little whitiſh and ſmells of ſulphur. I am promiſed 
ſome ſtones which being made of water, that con- 
geals as it drops, are yet all of them hollow in the 
middle. Theſe are rarities ſeldom met with or 
heard of. ä 

In his letter dated at Derby, Auguſt the fifth, 1672, 
he writes thus. Your laſt I received on Wedneſday, 
and having then a letter new written to Mr Town- 
© ley, I ſent the included papers of your's to him ac- 
* cording to your defire. When he returns them, I 
ſhall impart them to Mr Halton, to whom I be- 
lieve they will be as welcome as to myſelf. 
But the buſineſs of this letter is to let you know, 
that you miſtook my meaning concerning the letter 
I mentioned in my Epilogus, which was not that of 
December the twentieth, 1638, but one of Crab- 
tree's to Mr Gaſcoigne, dated Junii 21 1642, in 
which he deſcribes Mr Horrox's ſyſtem upon the 
author's ſecond thoughts, which he might find in his 
exerciſes, and his calculations on ſome looſe papers. 
This differs much from that in the December Epi- 
ſtle, for, 1. In that he makes the greateſt equation 
of the apogæon leſs than in his later papers. 2. The 
greateſt phyſical equation 5 10, the greateſt optical 
29 3z0/, whereas afterwards he made either of them 
30 pol equal to each other. 3. In that epiſtle he 
directs to take ; of the Tychonic variation, but on 
after-thoughts he aſſumes 5. Laſtly, that calcula- 
tion is compiled by aid of Lanſberg's and Kepler's 
tables, which in this epiſtle is done more artificially 
by Trigonometry. Add, that he directs no correc- 
tion of the mean motions, which yet I find in his 
+ Exerciſes and in Crabtree's letter. Theſe confidered, 
the difference betwixt this firſt ſyſtem of Mr Horrox 
in the letter of December the 2oth 1638, and that 
collected from his later papers by Mr Crabtree is fo 
wide, that I believe you would not think fit to be 
placed before tables from which they differ ſo much. 
I have therefore tranſlated fo much from that epiſtle 
of Crabtree, as contains the ſyſtem and trigonome- 
trical method of calculation, which you may cauſe 
to be printed before the tables, which are framed 
from them and agree punctually with them.” 

In his letter dated at Derby, Auguſt the thirteenth, 
1672, he writes thus. I have your's of the tenth in- 
* ftant. I am glad you are ſatisfied of Horrox's 
* ſyſtem by the letter I ſent you. The precepts I 
found tranſlated by the ingenious Mr Shakerley, 
© which I tranſcribed from him, becauſe I thought 
* them clearer expreſſed than the Engliſh ones in 
© Crabtree's letter, tho* they are in ſubſtance the very 
* (ame. I remember not that he bids any where dou- 
© ble the co ſine of an arch, or that he uſes natural 
numbers at all. I doubt you miſtake, and that the 
* third precept may have cauſed the error. It is 
Duplicetur argumentum annuum & duplicati co-finut ; 
and the laſt two words I fear you read to the dou- 
bled co-fine, by which nothing can be underſtood, 
but to the co- ſine of that argument doubled, which 
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is clear another ſenſe and ſound enough. For his 
method of calculating the Proſthapheireſis of the orb, 
it is ſo framed as that it may include that little arch 
which Street applies at the focus of mean motion 
and calls the variation; otherwiſe, the difference be- 
twixt Anomalia media, and Anomalia excentri dou- 
bled, as Crabtree finds it, will give Biſhop Ward's 
elliptic equation or Street's without that variation. As 
for that inequality in the moon's motion which Hor- 
rox calls the variation, and in his letter of Decem- 
ber the 2oth, confeſſes he knew not how to apply, 
and Crabtree alike in that of June the 21ſt, 1642. 
I efteem it purely phyſical, and have not forgotten 
to ſay ſomething of it in the Epilogus to the tables, 
as you will find if you peruſe it again. Nor can 
Horrox be thought to have judged it otherwiſe on 
his after-thoughts, ſince he makes no uſe of it in 
computing the moon's diſtance from the earth, which 
if it were not only phyſical it muſt neceſſarily vary. 
I thought Crabtree's precepts ſufficiently clear for 
calculation. If they ſhall not be ſo to ſome, our ta- 
bular method and direftion will explain them and 
render them eaſy, though we need not fear that any 
will give themſelves the trouble to calculate by them 
trigonometrically, when the tabular calculation is fo 

eaſy, accurate, and expeditious. I think it is not any 
ways evident from Crabtree's letter, that his friend 
Mr Horrox died not the third of January 1640, ex- 
cept I have amiſs tranſlated ſomething. Pray peruſe 
it again and let me know, for beſides the note on 
the back of the letters, I find that in a letter of 
Crabtree's to Gaſcoigne, dated March the 18th 

* 1640-1, he much laments the death of Horrox. Mr 

* Gaſcoigne was ſlain in our wars, I believe in the 

« year 1642, for I find no letters either of his or Crab- 

* tree's to him, after that of Junii 21, 1642, if 1 
* have not miſwritten. Crabtree lived much longer, 
© I believe till 1652, if his neighbour Mr Wroe in- 
formed me truly. I ſhall write to morrow to Mr 
* Townley, and will make one part of my deſires to 
be aſcertained of the time of his death. In the poſt- 
ſcript he writes thus, * when I came to compare Hor- 
rox's own ſyſtem in the letter of December the 2oth, 
1638, with his in Crabtree's letter, June the 21ſt, 
1642, 1 found that Crabtree had demonſtrated it in 
Horrox's,own words, from that letter in December 
1638, I mean the libration of the apogæon, concern- 
ing which what I have written to you formerly, I 
intended once to have compoſed into the Epilogus, 
but upon ſecond thoughts, judged it better to take 
your opinion of it. I conſent that you ſhould in- 
ſert it, ſince I perceive you eſteem of it not amiſs, 
and I doubt not but hereafter to have ſomething 
that may further illuſtrate and confirm it, if occaſion 
be given.” 

In his letter dated at Derby, May the 5th, 1673, 

he writes as follows. © I received the ſheet omitted in 

Mr Horrox's book, without which I think it may 
do as well as with it; for the corrections in Crab- 

« tree's letter I find by Mr Horrox's exerciſes are the 
very ſame, he intended, only by this addition we 
© ſhall ſee the progreſs of Horrox's endeavours, and 
© how he framed that in the rough which he after 
* mended, but left to his ſucceſſors to poliſh and per- 
fect. I have ſpent my ſpare hours of late in cor- 
recting Kepler's numbers in the planet Mars, fo as 
* they may repreſent my obſervations which I think 
they will do very accurately, I mean thoſe of Sep- 
tember laſt, which I made for finding his parallax 
and the ſun's. To make them fit all others is im- 
6 
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poſſible, by reaſon that the places of the fixed ſtars 
are erroneouſly ſometimes ſtated by Tycho. But if 
we ſhould once be ſo happy as to have them reſtored 
by teleſcope obſervations on large- inſtruments as 
Tycho's, 1 ſhould not doubt in a ſhort time to frame 
numbers that ſhould repreſent all the celeſtial ap- 
pearances at leaſt of one age, and perhaps, the next 
very exactly. What I have done, I think will fit all 
obſervations as well as any, but my great deſire is 
to have them repreſent my own well, which being 
made with larger and more accurate inftruments than 
were ever. uſed before Mr Townley's time, muſt 
needs be more exact than any before his. I hoped 

s to 
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him to Mr Jonas Moore, who preſented him with Mr Townley's micrometer, and un- 
dertook to ' procure him glaſſes for a teleſcope at a moderate rate. At Cambridge he 
viſited Dr Ia Barrow, and Mr Iſaac Newton, and Dr Wroe, then Fellow of Jeſus- 
college there, with whom he correſponded Sy for the four following years. He 
alſo entered himſelf a Student of Jeſus-college. In the Spring of the year 1672 he ex- 
cerpted ſeveral obſervations from Mr ans 26d and Mr Crabtree's letters, which had 
not been made publick, and which he tranſlated into Latin. He finiſhed the tranſcript 
of Mr Gaſcoigne's papers May 12, 1672. Amongſt that Gentleman's letters he found 
ſome, in which Mr Gaſcoigne ſhewed how the images of remote objects were formed in 
the diſtin& baſe of a convex object glaſs. From theſe our author got his Dioptrics in a 
few hours, having read Des Cartes's Dioptrics before, but learned little from them, be- 
cauſe Des Cartes diſcourſes not of this ſubject, his main buſineſs being to ſhew, how, b 

elliptical or hyperbolar glaſſes, all the rays of light which fall on the object parallel to the 
axis, may be collected into one point of the image in the diſtinct baſe, ſuppoſing all the 
rays of light of the ſame ſpecies, and liable to the ſame law of refraction, which yet 
Mr Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated they were not, by many experiments publiſhed in 


this year's Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


And this, ſays our author, is the only thing that 


] can perceive, for which Des Cartes's Dioptrics have been ſo celebrated.” The ſpare 
hours of the remaining part of the year 1672, were employed in his obſervations as the 


© to have had many accurate obſervations this ſpring 
© of all the planets, but the clouded Heavens have 
* almoſt conſtantly deprived me of my foreſeen oppor- 
* tunities in all but Jupiter, of whom what I have 
* obſerved Mr Oldenburgh can now inform you.” 


In his letter dated at Derby, July the 7th, -1673, 


he writes thus. I wrote to you about a week agone. 


l might have informed you in my laſt, that 


after I had diſcovered the ſun's diſtance in Septem- 
der laſt, to be near 21000 ſemidiameters, I place 
it juſt ſo much in perigæo, then will his parallax be 
« juſt o 82, which is preciſe the hundredth part of 
© the ſun's ſemidiameter there i. e. 16! 22//; ſo that 
I find the earth is but the millioneth part of the ſun. 
This cauſed me to think of putting it in a problem, 
* which I did to puzzle ſome boaſting pretenders to 
« ſkill, Thus the ſun's diſtance from the earth is 
© 21000 of the earth's ſemidiameters, whoſe body is 
© but the +> part of the fun. Quere, What is 
« the ſun's diameter. 

In his letter dated at Derby, July the twenty ſixth, 
1673, he writes thus. Thurſday laſt I received a 
* letter from Mr Gregory about the Scotch obſerva- 
* tory and inſtruments. I had written a good way of 
an anſwer, -but when I came to deſcribe my new 
micrometer, I find my papers in which I had de- 
ſcribed it removed. I have not time to ſearch for 
it at preſent, and am on Monday next to go ſome 
thirty miles from home, but ſhall return within three 
days, God willing. After, I ſhall ſearch for my 
papers, and return him an anſwer in the mean time. 
Yeſterday I wrote to Mr Townley to fend you his 
© advice, and think it convenient you would viſit Sir 
Jonas Moore, who has one of Mr Townley's mi- 
crometers, which Mr Gregory may there ſee fitted 
to the tube better, if I miſtake not, than by Mr 
_ © Hook's. 

In his letter dated at Derby, Auguſt the twentieth, 
1673, he writes thus. If Vlac's canon would be had 
* for a crown or a noble, I ſhould be glad of it, but 
I cannot go beyond that rate, for my father takes 
notice of my expences, and I am at the outſide of 
© my allowance. I have more than half finiſhed my 
Hecker, for ſo I call my Ephemeris, and after the 
next week hope to get time to conclude him, fo 
that you may have him before Michaelmas. My 
* ſervice to Mr Gregory, if he be ſtill in the city. I 
* ſhall be glad to know what inſtruments and books 
* he takes into Scotland with him.” 

In his letter dated at Derby September the twenty- 
ninth, 1673, he writes thus: * This day I have re- 
* ceived one from you, by which I underſtand you 
have found thoſe tables of Vlae's I deſired. 
I am very well pleaſed with the news of Hugenius's 
* treatiſe being come over, but more to hear of Caſ- 
* fini's book of refractions being expected. I am of 
* his opinion that they ought to be continued to the 
* zenith, becauſe the refractive air reaches ſome heighth 
* above our heads. But from Tycho's obſervations, 
* ſuch as I find in Ricciolus's Amageſt, and ſome late 


* 
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weather 


experiments of mine own, which I intend to repeat 


© as ſoon as I can borrow a convenient room, I have 


good reaſon to think that he makes them too large 


a little in the horizon, and their decreaſe over ſlow, 
or themſelves much too big in altitudes above 
thirty degrees. I ſhall ſhortly write to Mr Townley 
to engage him to make ſome ſuch experiments as I 
have thought of, and perhaps if mine own ſucceed I 

| ſhall in the mean time let you know the event of 
them. —— I wiſh I could have any ways aſſiſted 
Mr Sherburne's Catalogue (5) with particulars of 
Mr Gaſcoigne's Life, who I believe was the firſt that 
applied ſcrews to teleſcopes. He made with them 
ſeveral curious obſervations ab anno 1638 to 1642. 


into a ſmall book, with notes of my own to them 
where they were needful for my own uſe. But 1 
fear we have loſt many more, and that paſt hopes of 
recovery“. 
In his letter dated at Derby December the 27th, 
1673, he writes thus: * Your's informs me of the 
«* reaſons why my Ephemeris is not printed, with 
© which I am very well ſatisfied. But if you have not 


1951 


(5) Subjoined to 
his verſion of 
Manilius. 


Such as could be found in his letters I have digeſted 


© already done it, I would not have you propoſe the 


printing it at the charges of the Royal Society, left 
© they loſe by it, to whom I am ſo much already o- 
bliged for their reſpects, that I deſire not to be made 
their further debtor. As for Mr Gregory, after I 
wrote the letter to him with the deſcription of the 
micrometer in it, I never heard any thing from him, 
and therefore forbore to write, ſuppoſing he would, 
if deſirous to have any correſpondence with me, have 


to mine. I deſire to know from you what inſtru- 

ments he took into Scotland. If he defire any in- 

tercourſe of letters, if he pleaſe to give me a good 
occaſion, he ſhall ever find me ready to ſatisfy and 
comply with his defires.” 

There is another letter of his from Derby, but 
without any date, in which he writes thus: I intend 
to ſend you my Hecker, which I hope to finiſh either 
this day or to-morrow. If that my father's affairs 
© had not preſſed me extraordinarily, I had long ſince 
« finiſhed it, but hope now will be ſoon enough. I 
© find a table of the equation of natural days in Hu- 
«© genius's piece ſeemingly much different from mine, 
© from which it keeps a conſtant diſtance of about 
* fourteen minutes of time, which that ingenious per- 
© ſon has ſo contrived, that the equation may always 
be of the ſame ſpecies. I doubt not bat that though 
it be ſeemingly different, I ſhall find it, on further 
© examination, to agree exactly with ours, but not fit 
to be applied to aſtronomical calculations, or any 
experiments but thoſe about his watches; but of 
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given me an occaſion to continue it by ſome anſwer 
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© theſe more hereafter. In the mean time, when you 


find an opportunity to write to me again, I ſhall be 
glad to know what Mr Gregory has done in reference 
to the inſtruments he was about procuring, and what 
is the opinion about my alteration of Ms Townley's 


micrometer.” 
(E] Of 
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weather permitted, and in preparing advertiſements 'of 'the appulſes of the moon and 
Planets to the fixed ſtars, for the following year, which were printed by Mr Oldenburg 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and ſome obſervations of the ' planets which Mr Flam- 
E ſteed imparted to him (d). In 1673 he wrote a ſmall tract in Englifh, concerning the 
TON (Sr 1- true diameters of all the planets, and their viſible diameters when at their neareſt diſtances 
4c). from the earth, or their greateſt removes from it, which ] lent, ſays he, to Mr Newton 
in 1685, who has made uſe of it in the fourth book of his Principia, By Mr Olden- 
burgh's means he exchanged ſome letters with Monſieur Caſſini. In 1673-4, beſides his 
uſual taſk, he wrote an Ephemeris, in which he ſhewed the falſity of Aſtrology, and the 
1gnorance of thoſe who pretended to it, and gave a table of the moon's riſing and ſettin 
carefully calculated, together with the eclipſes and appulſes of the moon and planets to the 
fixed ſtars. This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas Moore, for whom, at his requeſt, 
Mr Flamſteed made a table of the moon's true ſouthings for that year, from which, and 
Mr Philips's Theory of the Tides, the high-waters being made, he found that they 
ſhewed the times of the turn of the tides very near, whereas the ordinary ſeamens coarſe 
%) See this point rules would err ſometimes two or three hours (e). In the ſummer of the year 1674, our 
tel. i note author paſſing through London in the way to Cambridge, Sir Jonas Moore informed 
him that a true account of the tides would be highly acceptable to his Majeſty, and offered 
the help of his ſervant to make the table, or any other work of the like nature. Upon 
this they reſolved to compoſe a ſmall Ephemeris for the King's uſe, which was in good 
part finiſhed before Midſummer, but not compleated till near Chriſtmas after, by reaſon 
of Mr Flamſteed's return to Derby about Michaelmas. Sir Jonas had heard him often 
diſcourſe of the weather-glaſs or Barometer, and the certainty of judging of the weather 
by it. Mr Townley having communicated to our author his obſervations and the rules 
deduced from them, Mr Flamſteed ſet up a barometer at Derby, where, for three years 
together before this, he had noted, thrice a day commonly, the height of the mercury in 
the barometer, and of a tinged ſpirit in the thermometer, and found, confidering the dif- 
ferent ſituation, that Mr Townley's remarks agreed very well with his, which were, That 
upon every ſinking of the mercury the air was more moved, and that either wind or rain 
followed, not the ſame day always, but one, two, three, or four days after, according to 
the time and height it had been ſtationary at. Something of this had been noted by 
Mr Boyle but not proſecuted, by reaſon that the daily watching it's motions and notin 
them, was thought perhaps a trouble which ſuch a trifling ſubject as the weather did not 
deſerve. But now, at Sir Jonas Moore's requeſt, Mr Flamſteed ſet up for him a pair of 
theſe glaſſes, and left him materials for making more. It had been long ſettled fair 
weather when Mr Flamſteed left London, ſoon after which the mercury in the glaſſes 
began to ſink, but no rain followed till the fourth or fifth day after. This made Sir Jo- 
nas eſteem the glaſſes and rules very much, of which informing the King and Duke of 
York, he was ordered to prepare them the next day, which he did, together with Mr Flam- 
ſteed's directions for judging of the weather from their riſing or falling. Sir Jonas had 
ſhewed the King and Duke our author's teleſcopes and micrometer before, and whenever 
he acquainted them with any thing which he had gathered from Mr Flamſteed's diſcourſe, 
he told them frankly from whom he had it, and recommended him to the Nobility and 
„lite of the Gentlemen about the Court (F). Mr Flamſteed having taken his degree of Maſter of Arts 
ow Lou by Ne at Cambridge, deſigned to enter into Orders, and to ſettle in a ſmall living near Derby, 
aer North, Ela; Which was in the gift of a friend of his father's, and therefore went to Okeham in order to 
Þ: proceed to Peterborough at Chriſtmas, but it happened that there was no ordination there. 
In the mean time Sir Jonas Moore having been informed of his deſign, wrote to him to come 
to London, upon which he returned thither in the beginning of February 1674-5, and was 
entertained in the houſe of. that Gentleman, who deſigned an employment for him, 
wherein Mr Flamſteed might have been aſſiſtant to his ſon, for whom Sir Jonas had pro- 
cured the reverſion of his place, which, though in nothing like his father, he enjoyed for 
the few years he lived. But Sir Jonas finding Mr Flamſteed perſiſt in his reſolution to 
take Orders, and that his ſon's temper was ſuch as would make him as uneaſy as himſelf, 
he did not continue to diſſuade him from his intent. March the fourth following he 
brought Mr Flamſteed a warrant to be the King's Aſtronomer, with the ſalary of an hundred 
pounds per annum, payable out of the Office of Ordnance, to commence from the Mi- 
62) Ward's Lives Chaelmas preceding (g). The Eaſter following our author Was ordained at Ely houſe by 
ot the Grelbam Biſhop Gunning, who ever after converſed freely with him, and particularly upon the new 
TT FT Philpſophy and opinions, though that Prelate had always maintained the old. Auguſt 
the 10th, 1675, the foundation was laid of the Royal. Obſervatory at Greenwich [E]. 


While 


[EI Of the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich) and procured a kind of commiſſion from King Charles 
Between the time of Mr Flamſteed's coming up to the Second to the Lord Brouncker, Dr Seth Ward 
London in February, and the Eaſter following, an ac- "Biſhop of Sarum, Dr Chriſtopher Wren, Sir Charles 
cident happened which haſtened, if not occaſioned, the Scarborough, Sir Jonas Moore, Col. Titus, Dr Pell, 
building of the Obſervatory. The Sieur de St Pierre, Sir Robert Murray, Mr Hook, and ſome other inge- 
a Frenchman who had ſome ſmall {kill in Aſtronomy, nious perſons about the town and Court, to receive his 
and made an intereſt with the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, propoſals, with power to ele& and receive into 
propoſed no leſs than the diſcovery of the longitude, their numbers any other ſkilful perſons, and to give the 


King 
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While it was building Mr Flamſteed reſided at the place laſt mentioned, his quadrant and 
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teleſcopes being kept in the Queen's houſe ; there he obſerved with them the appulſes of 


the moon and planets to the fixed ſtars, In 1681 his Doc rRIXE or Tar S REIRE 


King an account of them, with their opinion. Sir Jo- 
nas Moore carried Mr Flamſteed to one of their meetings, 
where he was choſen into their number. The French- 


man's propoſals were then read, which were, I. To have 


the year and day of the obſervations. II. The height 
of two ſtars, and on which fide of the meridian they 
appeared. III. The height of the moon's two limbs. 
IV. The height of the pole. All of them to degrees 
and minutes. It was eaſy to perceive from theſe de- 
mands, that the Sieur de St Pierre knew not that the 
beſt Lunar Tables differed from the heavens, and that 
therefore his demands were not ſufficient for determining 
the longitude of the place where ſuch obſervations 
were or ſhould be made, from that to which the Lunar 
Tables were fitted. This Mr Flamſteed immediately 
repreſented to the company. But they, conſidering 
the intereſt of his patroneſs at Court, defired to have 
the Sieur de St Pierre furniſhed according to his de- 
mands. Mr Flamſteed undertook it, and having 
roms the moon's true place by obſervations made at 

rby; Feb. 23, 1672, and November 12, 1673; 
gave him obſervations ſuch as he demanded. The 
Sieur de St Pierre did not think that they could have 
been given him, but anſwered that they were feigned. 
Mr Flamſteed delivered them to Dr Pell Feb. 19, 
1674-5, who returning him his anſwer ſome time af- 
ter, Mr Flamſteed wrote a letter in Engliſh to the 
Commiſſioners, and another in Latin to the Sieur de 
St Pierre, to aſſure him that they were not feigned, 
and to ſhew that if they had been ſo, yet if we had Aſtro- 
nomical Tables which would give us the true places of 
the fixed ftars, and moon's true places, both in lon- 
gitude and latitude nearer than to half a minute, we 
might hope to find the longitude of places by lunar ob- 
ſervations, but not by ſuch as he demanded ; but that 
we were ſo far from having the places of the fixed ſtars 
true, that the Tychonic Catalogues often erred ten 
minutes or more ; that they were uncertain to three 
or four minutes, by reaſon that Tycho affirmed a faulty 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and had employed only plain 


ſights in his obſervations ; that the beſt Lunar Tables 


_ differed + if not ; of a degree from the Heavens; and, 
laſtly, that he might have learned better methods than 
he propoſed from his countryman Morinus, whom it 
was proper to conſult before he made any more de- 
mands of this nature. 
the Sieur de St Pierre after this, but was informed that 
his letters being ſhewn King Charles the Second, he 
was ſtartled at the aſſertion of the places of the fixed 
ſtars being falſe in the Catalogues, and ſaid with ſome 
vehemence, That he muſt have them anew obſerved, 
examined, and corrected, for the uſe of his ſeamen. 
And further, when it was urged to him how neceſſary 
it was to have a good ſtock of obſervations taken for 
correcting the motions of the moon and planets, with 
the ſame earneſtneſs he declared, That he muſt have it 
done ; and being aſked, Who could or ſhould do it ? 
replied, The perſon that informs you of them. Upon 
this Mr Flamſteed was appointed, with the allowance 
abovementioned, and, aſſurances, at the ſame time, of 
ſuch further additions as ſhould be found requiſite for 
carrying on the work. The next point to be thought 
of, was a place to fix in. Several were propoſed, 
as Hyde Park and Chelſea College. Mr Flamfteed 
went to view the ruins of the latter, and judged 
it might ſerve the purpoſe, and the better becauſe it 
was near the Court. Sir Jonas Moore enclined to 
Hyde Park ; but Dr Chriſtopher Wren mentioning 
Greenwich, it was reſolved on. The King allowed 
five hundred pounds in money, with bricks from Til- 
bury Fort, where there was a ſpare ſtock, and ſome 
wood, iron, and lead, from a gatehouſe demoliſhed 
in the Tower, and promiſed to grant what more 
ſhould be neceſlary. 

[F] His Doctrine of the Sphere] In the preface he 
obſerves, that, in this treatiſe, he has ſhewn how all 
the diurnal appearances of the ſun and ſtars are natu- 
rally made, and how, laying aſide all thoſe old pro 
jections of the ſphere which falſly ſuppoſe the earth's 
ſtability, they may be repreſented, and the problems 
concerning them anſwered, by new ones grounded on 
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Mr Flamſteed heard no more of 


LFI 


that true ſyſtem of the world, which ſuppoſes the an- 
nual and diurnal motions of the earth, propoſed at firſt 
by Pythagoras, aſſerted by Copernicus, demonſtrated 
by Kepler, and, as moſt = Dh to reaſon and expe- 
rience, approved and entertained by the ableſt Aſtro- 
nomers of our times. He tells us, that, in the ſecond 


part, he has taught how to find within what ſpace of 


the earth the ſolar eclipſe is viſible, and where the 
principal phaſes appear by calculation, as alſo how all 
the requiſites of the ſame eclipſe may be found for any 
given place, without the calculation of parallaxes ; 
which uſeful invention, ſays he, having never appeared 
in publick before, I find myſelf obliged to give the 
following account of it's original, that I may not here- 
after be accuſed of injuſtice to two of my ſingular good 
friends, the admirably ingenious Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
Maſter Surveyor of his Majeſty's buildings, and our 
ſouthern Tycho, Mr Edmund Halley. It was in the 
winter of the year 1676, that Mr Flamſteed lighted 
upon this method. The autumn before ſome ſpots had 
appeared in the ſun, and then he was obſerving a com- 
pat one that made more than two entire revolutions 
before it was wholly extint. Examining his obſer- 
vations to find the reaſon of their different appearances, 
he collected from them that the ſpots adhered to the 
ſuperficies, and that they were carried round his centre 
once in "twenty-five days and a quarter, the northern 
half of that axis on which this revolution was performed 
being inclined about eight degrees to the plane of the 
ecliptic, between the twelfth and eighteenth degrees 
of Virgo, which being concluded, he found that al- 
lowing what alterations muſt neceſſarily happen in their 
appearances by reaſon of the earth's diurnal progreſs 
in her orbit, all his obſervations would be repreſented 
as nearly as he could expect. And now having ſeen 
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how the poles, axis, equator, and parallels in the ſun, 


altered their appearances to the eye placed on the 
earth, according as ſhe changed her place in her orbit, 
and being ill of the ſtone, that he might have ſome- 
thing to think of beſides his pains,” he fet himſelf to 
conſider how the axis of the earth, and the ſeveral 
paths and parallels imagined on it, would appear from 
the ſun, and how the diurnal phænomena would be 
repreſented by an orthographical projection of our 
globe on a plane, ſtanding at right angles to the 
ecliptic, and the line connecting the centers of the ſun 
and earth. Here he found what he has delivered in 
the firſt ſection of his treatiſe of the Doctrine of the 
Sphere, viz. how the parallaxes of altitude, longitude, 
and latitude, were made and given by conſtruction ; 
and upon a little farther conſideration, how the times of 
any appearance of a ſolar eclipſe, the part then darken- 
ed, with the inclination of the cuſps, might be determi- 
ned without any calculation of them, by the help of pro- 
jection. Much pleaſed with this diſcovery, he imme- 
diately conſtructed an eclipſe which he had obſerved at 


Derby, October 25, 1668, and, with a brief deſcrip- 


tion of the method, tranſmitted it to his kind friend 


and patron Sir Jonas Moore, by whom it was commu- 


nicated to the Royal Society at one of their meetings. 
It happened that Sir Chriſtopher Wren was there pre- 
ſent, who having viewed the figure only, told Sir Jo- 
nas, that himſelf had known the ſame method ſixteen 
years before, and, to aſſure him of it, ſent him ſoon 
after a like projection neatly drawn on paſtboard, and 
fitted with ſeveral ingenious contrivances of numbers 
and ſcales, for the conſtruction of ſolar eclipſes in our 
latitude. This Sir Jonas brought to Mr Flamſteed, 
then labouring under ſome diſtempers, to Greenwich, 
whereby the latter was ſatisfied, that the honour of 
the firſt diſcovery of this uſeful invention was abſolutely 
due to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, whom, of all mortals, 
he believed to have been the firſt who knew how to 


find the times of the beginning, middle, digits then 


darkened, inclination of the cuſps at any phaſis, and 


end of a ſolar eclipſe, without the calculation of (6) This ſhews 


parallaxes. 


ern conſtellations at St Helena, the latter mentioned 
the conſtruction of eclipſes (6) as poſſible, but, out of 
a tender affection, ſays Mr Flamſteed, to his own in- 


22 F ventions, 


In ſome diſcourſe which our author had ſomewhat of di- 
with Mr Halley, before he went to obſerve the ſouth- ftaſte to Captain 


Halley, but they 
were afrerwards 


good friends. 


wy 
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) The title of was publiſhed in a poſthumous work of Sir Jonas Moore (5). We may expect a new and 


this moſt uſe 


ind excellent accurate edition of this treatiſe of Mr Flamſteed, with a great many alterations and addi- 


work rene thas tions by him, from the very ingenious Mr James Hodgſon, F. R. S. About the year 


tbeSphere.greund- 1684 he was preſented to the living of Burſtow near Blechingley in Sursy (i), which 


74 9 enjoyed during his life. It appears from hence that he was but very moderately pro- 


the ancient Py- Vided for, and yet it ſeems to have contented him, for notwithſtanding he had a. warm 


_ thagorean  Co- and aſpiring mind, yet this diſcovered itſelf only in the purſuit of knowledge, which, like 


perniean Syſtem of 


the World, In all other violent paſſions, occupied him. in a manner entirely, and, by withdrawing his 
exo Parte 190. thoughts from ordinary conſiderations, enabled him to give the publick ſo many, and thoſe 
„Atto. 0 D R . To . . 
fuch inconteſtible, marks of true genius. As theſe raiſed him to the notice of the world, 
15 Pay 5 and recommended him to the royal favour and protection; fo they likewiſe procured him 
Guilford, by Ro- the friendſhip and confidence of ſome of the greateſt perſons in point of ſcience this nation 
1 E could boaſt, ſuch as the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, who correſponded with him from 
Aurey's Antig. 1680 to 1699; Dr Edmund Halley, William Molyneux of Dublin, Eſq; (4), Dr John 
Re Wallis, and ſeveral others; and of the celebrated M. Caſſini, for which indeed he was 
(H Some inftances fitted by nature, as being himſelf very communicative, and bleſſed with ſo much candour 
1 and juſtice, that none of his correſpondents ran the leaſt hazard from their making him 
lick. - acquainted with their diſcoveries. He was alſo exceedingly ready to give any aſſiſtance in 
his power for facilitating the ſtudies of his friends, and took as much pleaſure in contri- 
buting to the reputation of others, as ſome do in leſſening the fame of their rivals that 
they may exalt their own. He ſhewed the ſame indefatigable aſſiduity in the proſecution 
of his labours for the improvement of Aſtronomy after this moderate proviſion was made 
for him that he did before, the Philoſophical Tranſactions affording ſuch clear evidences 
of his activity and diligence, as well as of his penetration and exactneſs, as muſt fully 
ſatisfy any candid enquirer of the truth of this aſſertion [G]. He ſpent the latter, as he 
ventions, or for what other reaſon I know not, he was being removed, 1 would again recommend this me- 
pleaſed to conceal his method both from me, who then thod to the ſtudy and practice of the ingenious Aſtro- 
thought it ſcarce poſſible, and for ought I can under- nomer and Navigator. 
ſtand from all others. Nor is it to be wondered at, [G] Of the truth of this aſſertion. ] We find be- 
that three of us ſhould make this diſcovery ſeverally, fore the cloſe of the year 1675, a large and accurate 
and without any intimation of the method from each account of a lunar eclipſe, December the twenty firft, 


other. For to me it ſeems very unlikely, that any obſerved by our author, and communicated by him to 
one who admits the motion of the earth, and appre- Sir Jonas Moore in a letter from Greenwich, Decem- 


hends how the moon paſſing between the ſun and it, ber the 24th (7). This paper, written in Latin, being ()) Philoſoph, 
eclipſes ſome part of him to all thoſe people who lie communicated to the famous Signior Caflini, he ſent Tranſactians, No. 


under its paſſage ſhould ever miſs of it. But we might over alſo his obſervations, with ſome remarks u 

rather admire, had I not intimated the reaſon of it thoſe of Mr Flamſteed ; in which he pays very high 
in the fifth ſection of the ſecond part, that the acute complements to that gentleman, in reſpe& as well to 
wit of the ſagacious Kepler ſhould overlook it, when his diligence and accuracy, as to his great ſkill and 


he had difcovered the method of finding by calcula- learning (8). Upon this Mr Flamſteed wrote him a (8) Theſe ar a. 
tion, within what ſpaces on our globe the ſolar eclipſe ſhort letter, in which are contained ſome very curious fo printed in the 
is bounded, and where the principal phaſes of it celeſtial obſervations. Our author publiſhed likewiſe a TranlaQions, 


would appear. Mr Flamſteed then tells us, that he very copious and clear account of the eclipſe of the 
had almoſt finiſhed what he had here delivered con- ſun, June the twenty third, 1676, to which he added 
cerning the conſtruction of eclipſes, when it was inti- alſo the account ſent him by Mr Townley and Mr 
mated to him by his ingenious friend Mr Perkins, that Halton, in the ſucceeding months of July and Auguſt. 
there was little extant in the Engliſh tongue concern- Himſelf at Greenwich, and Dr Edmund Halley at Ox- 

ing the general method of calculation abovementioned, ford, obſerved ſome ſpots in the ſun very carefully, 


and that therefore he might do well to explain it. He and publiſhed both their obſervations (9). On the (9) Ib. No. 12. 


conſidered then, that this might be performed more twenty firſt of Auguſt the ſame year he obſerved, and 
eaſily than is taught by the firſt famous inventor, and publiſhed, an occultation of the planet Mars by the 
without his nonageſinary table. Waving therefore his Moon, for the benefit of ſuch as were deſirous of ſet- 


firſt intent, which was not to engage himſelf in any tling thereby the difference of meridians (10). May (10) Ib. No.134, 


thing which had been expreſsly handled by others be- the 18th, 1677, he obſerved a comet very carefully, 
fore him, he thought it neceſſary to undertake this of which he gave an account by a letter to Mr Ol- 
further taſk, and accordingly wrote the precepts rela- denburgh. Upon the interruption of the Philoſophical 
ting to that ſubje& after, tho for method's ſake they Tranſactions, he ſent a moſt accurate account of his 
are inſerted before the conſtruction of the ſolar eclipſe. obſervation of an eclipſe of the moon, Auguſt the 


He obſerves likewiſe that in 1670, he firſt publiſhed eighteenth, 1681, at Greenwich to Dr Hook (11), to (11) Hook'sPhi- 


predictions of the moon's appulſes to fixed ſtars, which whom he likewiſe communicated ſome obſervations lol 
he continued eight years after ſucceſſively, firſt in the upon tides, the practical knowledge of which with 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, after in the royal Almanack, any tolerable degree of accuracy we owe entirely to 
propofing them as an uſeful and the moſt practicable his labours, as appears from the following account an- 


expedient for finding the longitude or difference of nexed to his tide table for the year 1683 (12). * Sir, (12) Philofoph. 
meridians betwixt any two places, by reaſon both of * conſidering how much the river of Thames is fre- Tranſact. No. 
their frequency, and that a fingle perſon might obtain * quented by ſhipping, and how long it has been the; 


whatever is required in obſervations of them, with a * chief place of commerce in theſe parts of the world, 
ſmall apparatus of inſtruments. But the calculation of one would think our ſeamens accounts of its tides 
parallaxes required in their application cauſed them * ſhould be very exact, and their opinions concerning 
to be leſs regarded than he hoped they would have them rational; whereas if they be enquired into, no- 
been. He has therefore ſhewn how this tedious la- thing will be found more erroneous and idle. 

bour may be avoided, and the occultation or emerfion For they taking notice that the high waters at, and 
of a ſtar from the moon, or time of its viſible conjunc- * near, the new and full moons, run an hour and a half 
tion with the center and diſtance, then from her next * or two points of the compaſs longer than at the quar- 
limb, may be found by conſtruction as the phaſes of a ters, conclude generally that tis the inconſtaney of 
ſolar eclipſe, and the difference of meridians betwixt * the winds that cauſes it, never conſidering how im- 
two diſtant places by obſervations of the ſame appulſe * probable it is that ſo inconſtant and changeable a 
made at each. And now, ſays he, the main difficulty * cauſe, ſhould effect ſo conſtant an inequality. £4 
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ble methods to obtain 
e latter end of the month 


of December, 1719, he was ſeized with a ſtrangury, which brought him to his end on 
the laſt day of the ſame month and year (1). He left a widow behind him by whom he 
had no children. His Hiſtoria Cæleſtis Britannica was publiſhed at London in 1725, in 
three volumes folio, and dedicated to the King, by his widow Mrs Margaret Flamſteed 
and Mr James Hodgfon ; great part of this work was printed off before his death, and 
the reſt compleated, except the Prolegomena prefixed to the third volume. In the Pre- 
face we are informed, that, in 1704, he having communicated by a friend an account of 


his collection of obſervations to the Royal Society, they were ſo highly pleaſed with it, 
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© In which opinion the tide tables of our Almanacks 
have contributed much to confirm them, for therein 
the moon's age is got by the epacts, thence the time 
of her ſouthing by the allowance of forty eight mi- 
nutes of time for every day's age, as if her diurnal 
motions and returns to the meridian were altogether 
equable, than which nothing is more falſe ; and then 
the time of the high water at OP is 
made by adding three hours to the time of her 
ſouthing fo got, as if there were the ſame conſtant 
ſpace of time betwixt the moon's ſouthing and the 
high waters, which by this means are often made 
two hours different from truth and experience. | 

* To amend this fault, ſome of the more ſkilful 
have calculated the times of the moon's ſouthings 
exactly, and then made their tide tables by adding 
three hours conſtantly to them, by which means tho? 
they agreed nearer with experience at the ſpring 
tides, or near the new and full moon, yet they erred 
not much leſs than by the old way of account they 


would have done at the quarters or in the neap 


tides, the inequality of the tides being above dou- 
ble to the error committed in finding the moon's 
ſouthings by her age. | 

* Mr 24 was the firſt that gave any directions 


for the amendment of this reckoning, and that was 


only to ſubſtract an hour from the times in his tide 
table about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, 


becauſe the neap tides did not flow ſo long as the 


ſprings by one point of the campaſs. But Mr Henry 
Philips, a perſon well known by his works of navi- 
gation, was certainly the firſt that brought the ine- 
quality to a rule, whoſe theory of the tides, and a 
table grounded on it for the year 1668, was printed 
in Mr Oldenburgh's Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the month of April that year, numb. 34. which was 
found much more conformable to experience than 
was expected. 

* Having frequent occaſion to paſs betwixt London 
and Greenwich by water ſome two years agone, I 
took notice that the tides ſeldom held out ſo long 
as Mr Philips's calculation gave them ; and therefore 
in the months of October and November, I began 
to obſerve them more diligently, and procured them 
to be carefully noted by an ingenious friend at 
Tower wharf. From theſe obſervations I raifed a 
correction of Mr Philips's numbers, and cauſed a 
tide table to be made agreeable to it, which was 
printed by Mr Hook in his Philoſophical Collections 
numb. 4. | 

But the weather then proving ſtormy and unſea- 
ſonable, I durſt not rely on thoſe obſervations nor 
that correction, and therefore in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer months following of the year 1682, I ſet to 
obſerve them again; and with the help of my friends 
and ſervants, I noted the times of above eighty 
high waters at Tower-wharf and Greenwich, where- 
by I found that the greateſt and leaſt differences be- 
twixt the moon's true ſouthing and the high waters, 
were not as Mr Philips had placed them at the full 
or new and quarter moons, but the greateſt nearer 
to the neaps, the leaſt to the higheſt ſpring tides. I 
found alſo that the inequality was not the ſame that 
he had made of it, and after a trial or two, that I 
could repreſent and anſwer above fix hundred of 
theſe obſervations, with leſs than one quarter of an 
hour's difference, which, confidering how difficult it 
is to determine the time of an high water exactly, 
I cannot but eſteem a very good agreement. 

* Hitherto, our tide tables have only ſhewed the 


that 


— 


time of that one high water which next follows the 
moon's ſouthing, but in this new table I have given 
the times of both ; concerning which I defire it may 
be noted, that when by reaſon of great droughts 
in ſummer, or extreme froſts in winter, the ſprings 
are low, and the freſh waters leſs than uſual, the 
tides may hold up longer than the times noted in 
the table; as alſo when ſtrong north-weſterly or 
northerly winds blow, which bring in an extraordi- 
nary flood from the northern ſeas and keep it up 
longer than other times. 

* So, on the contrary, when the winds blow hard 
on the oppoſite points of the compaſs, or when we 
have much rain and great freſhes, the tid®s hold out 
not ſo long as the times ſhewed in the table, the 
freſhes over-powering and checking them ſooner. 


the calculated and obſerved high waters have much 
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ſcarce half fo much. 


This table may be reduced, and made to ſerve 
for any other port of his Majeſty's dominions or 
neighbouring countries, by only ſubſtracting or ad- 
ding ſo much time to the high water noted in it, as 
the high water obſerved in the ſaid place, ſhall be 
found to precede or follow the time of the high 
water the ſame day herein noted. For by ſuch ac- 
counts as I have met with and received of the tides 
in remote places, I find there is every where about 
England the ſame difference betwixt the ſpring and 
neap tides, that is here obſerved in the river of 
Thames. | 

I could eafily have made and given you a table 
for this reduction, if I durſt have relied on the ac- 
count our mariners give of the tides in other ports ; 
but I find their opinions different, except where they 
have copied from one another in their Kalendars, 
by reaſon of the aforementioned difference betwixt 
* the times of the moon's ſouthings and the true high 
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waters, for which reaſon I forbear it till further ex- 


© perience ſhall have informed us better.” 
He continued to publiſh tables of the like nature, 
with continual improvements for many years together. 


We have choſen this familiar inſtance, that every rea- 


der might have it in his power to judge of the nature 
of Mr Flamſteed's enquiries, and of the value of his 
improvements. He took the ſame method in reſpect 
to things of a ſuperior nature, his diſcoveries end al- 


ways at ſomething uſeful ; and when he had once found 


errors in the common ſchemes of computation, he ne- 
ver left examining, ſearching, and comparing, till he 
found the ſource of the error, and was able to point 
out the ſureſt and ſpeedieſt way of inveſtigating the 
truth. 

It would be tedious and trifling to give the heads 
of almoſt numberleſs papers, addreſſed by our author 
himſelf to the Secretaries of the Royal Society, or 
communicated to them by him from others. Let it 
ſuffice that through a long courſe of years Mr Flam- 
ſteed was never deficient in ſending his excellent re- 
marks, which were of greater uſe in promoting the 
progreſs of that ſcience to which he applied, than the 
compaſs of a note will afford us by any means the 
power of deſcribing ; ſo that the goodneſs of his royal 
maſter in erecting that he ſo worthily filled, and 
his choice of ſo able, ſo indefatigable, and ſo commu- 
nicative, a man to diſcharge it, were equally conſpicu- 
ous. How far he puſhed his enquiries, and to what 
a bulk his learned a ſwelled by degrees, the rea- 
der will learn in the next note. | 
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exceeded half an hour; moſt commonly they are 
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in the Diary, 


Yet have I never found that the differences betwixt 
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that they recommended the work to his Royal: Highneſs Prince George of Denmark, who 
ordered Francis Roberts, Eſq; Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr David Gre- 
gory, and Dr John Arbuthnot, to inſpect, Mr Flamſteed's papers, and accordingly: a re- 
port was made in their favour. Upon this, ninety-feven ſheets were printed at the Prince's 
expence before his death, after which the remainder was publiſhed at the charge of our 
author and his executors, and will prove a noble and laſt ing monument to his me- — 
mory (n) [A]. How great his reputation was, even in his life-time, appears from what i 


* IrtroduQicn 


has been already ſaid, and may be rendered ſtill more fo, from the teſtimony of many « II. Wee 


eminent perſons, of which ſome notice will be taken at the bottom of the page (n) [I]. Rag f Sigorne, 
nn. 
| e 


[H] And ill prove a noble and laſting monument 
to his memory.) The firſt volume contains the obſer- 
vations of Mr William Gaſcoigne, the firſt inventor of 
the way of meaſuring angles in a teleſcope by the help 
of ſcrews, and the firſt who applied teleſcopical ſights 
to aſtronomical inſtruments taken at Middleton near 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, betwixt the years 1638, and 1643, 
collected from his letters to Mr Crabtree, with ſome 
of Mr Crabtree's obſervations of the ſame year; as alſo 
obſervations of the ſun's and moon's diameters, con- 
figurations, and elongations of Jupiter's ſatellites from 
him, ſmall diſtances of fixed ſtars, with appulſes of the 
moon and planets to them, obſerved with a teleſcope 
and micrometer at Derby by Mr Flamſteed, betwixt 
the years 1670, and 1675, with the larger intermutual 
diſtances of fixed ſtars, and of the planets from them ; 
eclipſes of che ſun, moon, and Jupiter's ſatellites, ſpots 
on the ſun, comets, and refractions, taken with a ſex- 
tant of near ſeven foot Radius, a voluble quadrant, 
and the abovementioned inſtruments, betwixt the years 
1675 and 168, at the Royal Obſervatory; ranked un- 
der proper heads; with the places of the Moon, Saturn, 


Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, deduced from 


the obſervations; and alſo neceſſary tables to be uſed 
with them. The ſecond volume contains his obſerva- 
tions made with a mural arch of near ſeven foot Ra- 
dius, and 140 degrees, on the limb of the meridional 
zenith, diſtances of the fixed ſtars, ſun, moon, and 
other planets, with the time of their tranſits over the 
meridian; together with obſervations of the ſun's and 


moon's diameters, eclipſes of the ſun, moon, and Ju- 
piter's ſatellites, variations of the compaſs, from 1689, 


to the end of the year 1719, &c. tables ſhewing how 
to render the calculation of the ſtars and planets places, 
from the obſervations, eaſy and expeditious ; to which 
are added the places of the moon (at the oppoſitions, 
quadratures, and on her limits, &c.) and the places 
of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, de- 
rived from the abovementioned obſervations. 'The 


third volume contains a catalogue of the right aſcen- 


ſions, diſtances from the pole, longitudes and magni- 
tudes, of near three thouſand fixed ſtars, with varia- 
tions of their right aſcenſions and diſtances from the 
pole, whilt they change their longitudes one degree, 
whereby the right aſcenſions and diſtances from the 
pole of the ſtars and planets being given, their longi- 
tudes and latitudes may be found by inſpection. To 
this volume is prefixed a very large preface, containing 
an account of all the aſtronomical obſervations made 
before his own time, with a deſcription of the inſtru- 
ments made uſe of, as alſo an account of his own ob- 
ſervations and inſtruments, together with a new Latin 
verſion of Ptolomy's catalogue of 1026 fixed ſtars, 
from the Greek and Uleg-beigs places annexed on the 
Latin page, with the corrections, ſmall catalogues of 


regard to their own reputation-would never attempt 
to deceive others. Mr Stephen Gray in a letter of his 
dated from Canterbury, May the fifth 1701, deſerib- 
ing a very ingenious inflrument invented by him for 
drawing a true meridian line by the pole ſtar (13), 


and allo for finding the hour of the day or night by T 


the ſame, has the following paſſage. * That moſt learned, 
accurate, and judicious Aſtronomer, Mr John Flam- 
ſteed, Mat. Reg. and F. R. S. has lately diſcovered 
that there is a parallaxis of the earth's annual orbit 
at the pole ſtar, of about forty or forty five ſeconds, 
whereby the diameter of the ſtar's parallel is greater 


ceſſive obſervations, whereby the earth's motion is 
indubitably demonſtrated, as appears from his learned 
letter to Dr Wallis on that ſubject. Now if on the 
edge of this index there be drawn a ſcale of degrees, 
minutes, and ſeconds, to the Radius of the glaſs, we 


the hour, but be furniſhed with one whereby we 
by the acceſs and receſs of our ſtar, towards and 


ecliptick, as that learned perſon abovementioned has 
diſcovered, and that not only when the ſtar tranſits 
the meridian, but in clear air at any time of the 
day, one ſhall likewiſe obſerve that annual increaſe 
of the pole ſtar's declination cauſed by the proceſſion 
of the equinox. My own obſervations aſſure me, 
that the pole ſtar may be ſeen in the day time with 
a teleſcope of ſixteen foot, for with one of this length 
I ſaw that ſtar on the 26th of April, this preſent 
year 1701, from four o' clock in the morning till 
ſeven, and could have ſeen it longer had not clouds 
interpoſed ; and again the firſt of May, I did not 
look for the ſtar till the ſun had been up more than 
half an hour, 4/z. at five in the morning, yet I 
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* ſoon found it and ſaw it afterwards as oft as 1 pleaſed, 


* till half an hour after nine the ſame morning ; ſo 
* that I doubt not this ſtar may be ſeen in a clear day 
* throughout the whole year.” The very learned Dr 
William Wotton (14), who was a perſon of univerſal 
knowledge, produces the labours and diſcoveries of Mr 
Flamſteed to prove, that the antient Aſtronomy was 
not at all comparable to the modern ; or, which is the 
ſame thing, that modern Aſtronomers have far ſurpaſſed 


Newton 


(13) Philef6gh, 
ranſact. No, 
270. p. 3833. 


in June than in December, by about 1 minute 2 ſe- 
conds, which he has evinced from ſeven years fuc- 


ſhall not only have a very accuate inſtrument for 
ſhall ſee the truth of the earth's motion confirmed 


from the pole, according to the earth's place in the 


(14) Reflexions 
upon Ancient 
and Modern 
Learning, p. 175 


the antients in point of accuracy, as well as extenſive- 


neſs in their obſervations. * Galileo Galilei, ſays he, 
* was the firſt who diſcovered four planets moving con- 
* ſtantly round Japiter, from thence uſually called his 
ſatellites, which afterwards were obſerved to have 
a conſtant, regular, and periodical motion. This mo- 
tion is now ſo exactly known, that Mr Flamſteed, who 
is one of the moſt accurate obſervers that ever was, 


the Arabs, Tycho Brahe's of about 780 fixed ſtars in has been able to calculate tables of the eclipſes of T 

a proper order, the Landgrave of Heſſe's of 386, He- the ſeveral ſatellites, according to which, Aſtrono- 2 
velius's of 1534, in a proper order; a catalogue of * mers in different quarters of the world, having no- 
ſome of the ſouthern fixed ſtars not viſible in our he- * tice of the preciſe time when to look for them, have 
miſphere, reduced to right aſcenſion, diſtance from the - * found them toanſwer to his predictions, and publiſhed 
pole, longitude and latitude, with variations of right © their obſervations accordingly. This is an effectual 
aſcenſions and diſtances from the pole, calculated from * anſwer to all that rhapſody which Stubbe has col- 
obſervations made by Dr Halley at St Helena, and Mr * lected in his brutal anſwer to Mr Glanville's Plus 
Flamſteed's ſtars places, and fitted to the year 1726. * ultra, about the uncertainty of all obſervations made 
[1] A the bottom of the page.) The merit of Mr * by teleſcopes ; ſince it is impoſſible to calculate the 
Flamiteed, as an Aſtronomer, would be but very indif- * duration of any motion juſtly, by fallacious and un- 
ferently ſupported by producing general characters of certain methods. By the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatel- 
him from hiſtorical or biographical writers, little * lites, longitudes would ſoon be exactly determined. 
known or diſtinguiſhed in the world for their {kill in if tubes of any length could be managed at ſea.” 
that ſcience : we will therefore preſent the reader with That ingenious and intelligent Mathematician, William 
teſtimonies of another kind, that is, from ſuch as were Molyneux, Eſq; of Dublin, gives our author a very 
themſelves eminent for their knowledge in Aſtronomy, high character and mentions ſeveral teſtimonies of his 

who could not therefore be deceived, and who out of fiiendſbip. Dr Edmund Halley, in a parallel BRA 1 
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Hie Was faceeeded-in! his poſt of Aſtronemer Royal by che late learned and ingeniou 
Dr Edmund Halley, though the Reverend Mr William Whiſton, as he has informed us, 


1937 


made ſome application during the vacancy, in which, though not ſucceſsful, he was not 


much diſappointed (9). There has been, while this article was in the preſs, a ſhort pam- () Memoirs of 


adi phlet of our author's publiſhed (p), being indeed no more than the copy of a letter to 1 Life, 
won, gentleman at Turin in Piedmont, dated April 10, 1693 in relation to the dreadful 
2 earthquakes that had done ſo much miſchief the year before in Jamaica and Sicily, and (2) Printed for 


had been, though but ſlightly, felt here. Our author does not feem to have em 
much time in the conſideration of this difficult ſubject; he collects from theſe circumſtances, * 


ployed 


| viz, That earthquakes always happen in calm ſeaſons; that a ſmall hollow noiſe in the air 
precedes them; that they are felt at ſea as well as on ſhore; that ſometimes they ſhake a 
whole country at once, ſometimes only a very ſmall part, and that gradually; that they 
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lace to his Intro- 
duttion to the 
True Philoſophy, . 
p. XII. xy, 
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him, and who could draw it better ? between the an- 
tient Aſtronomers and the moderns diſcourſes thus. 
© Now in this ſcience to. compare the antients with 
* the moderns, and ſo make a parallel as juſt as may 
© be, I oppoſe the noble Tycho Brahe, or Hevelius, 
© to Hipparchus, and John Kepler to Claudius Pto- 
* lomee, and I ſuppoſe no one acquainted with the 
* ftars will doubt, that the catalogue of the fixed ſtars 
* made by Tycho Brahe above C years fince, does 
beyond competition far excel that of Hipparchus, 
| © being commonly true to a minute or two, when the 
© other many times fails half a degree both in longi- 
* tude and latitude ; and this is the fairlier carried, for 
© that it was as eaſy for Hipparchus to obſerve the 
fixed ftars, as for Tycho or Hevelius, had he made 
* uſe of the ſame induſtry and inſtruments, the tele- 
* ſcope, wherewith we now obſerve to the utmoſt poſ- 
© ſible nicety, being equally unknown to Tycho, as to 
Hipparchus, and not uſed by Hevelius. But what 
may juſtly be expected from Monfieur Caſſini, and 


Mr Flamſteed in this matter, does yet further ad- 
vance in preciſeneſs as not capable to err half a mi- 


* nute, though made with inſtruments of the produc- 
tion of Greſham.* We are likewiſe told by that 
(15) In the Pre- judicious Aſtronomer, Dr John Keil (15), That Mr 


Flamſteed, with indefatigable pains for more than 
forty years, watched the motions of the ſtars, and 
has given us innumerable obſervations of the ſun, 
moon, and planets, which he made with very large 
inſtruments exactly divided by moſt exquiſite art, 
and fitted with teleſcopical ſights. Whence we are 
to rely more on the obſervations he hath made, than 


'on thoſe that went before him, who made their ob- 


ſervations with the naked eye without the aſſiſtance 


of teleſcopes. The ſaid Mr Flamſteed has likewiſe ' 


compoſed the Britiſh catalogue of the fixed ſtars, 
containing about three thouſand ſtars, which is twice 


the number that are in the 3 of Hevelius, to 
0 


each of which he has annexed its longitude, latitude, 
right aſcenſion, and diſtance from the pole, toge- 
ther with the variation of right aſcenfion and decli- 
nation, while the longitude increaſes a degree. This 
catalogue, together with moſt of his obſervations, is 


printed on a fine paper and character, at the ex- 
5% This was © pences (16), of the late Prince George of Denmark.” 


true only in 
Part, 


To all theſe authorities we will preſume to add, that 
of a foreign writer of great eminence, M. Sigorne, 


Member of the Sorbonne, and Profeſſor of Philoſophy 


VOL, III. No. 164. 


are frequently attended with eruptions ; that the upper ſtories of houſes are more affected 
than the lower; and that ſome people are made ſick by the ſhock : that moſt of them are 
really occaſioned by ſome tremor or exploſion in our atmoſphere, and he endeavours to 
ſhew how this will anſwer all the phznomena beforementioned. But in the end he admits, 
that ſome earthquakes may, indeed muſt, happen, from nitro-ſulphureous vapours taking 
fire in the earth, being induced thereto from the conſideration of what happened in Jamaica, 
Sicily, and other places. He expreſſes a very ſtrong reluctancy to the ſeeing this little work 
of his in print, for fear of cavils and diſputes, which he ſeems to have abhored as much as 
any man could, and which, in the preſent caſe, he took all imaginable pains to prevent. 
It had in all probability been buried in obſcurity, but for the late melancholy accidents, 
which brought it firſt to the Bookſeller's knowledge, and made it not improbable that it 
might be alſo acceptable to the publick. There are certainly in it ſome very juſt hints and 
uſeful obſervations, but it is too ſhort, and too haſtily written, conſidering the weight of 
the argument, to give that full ſatisfaction to an inquiſitive and judicious reader, which 
the name of ſo great a man might lead him to expect. 
ever to ſuch as turn their thoughts this way, as it gives a fair and full inſtance of the true 
method of collecting the capital heads of an enquiry, that may conduct us in — 


It may be very ſerviceable how- 


in the Univerſity of Paris, who mentions the appro- 
bation of Mr Flamſteed (17), as the very ſeal of the 
Newtonian Philoſophy, by which with reſpe& to .the 


ſyſtem of the heavens, or rather of the heavenly bodies, 


it came to be eſteemed certain and beyond all diſpute. 
Quant aux planettes principales, dit il, Pattra&ion 
ſeule du ſoleil doit les afſujettir à decrire des ellipſes, 
&c. that is, With reſpect to the primary planets, the 
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attraction of the ſun only is ſufficient to oblige them 
to deſcribe ellipſes, but as they ought alſo to attract 
each other, there was ſome room to apprehend that 
the regularity of their motion might be thereby 
ſomewhat diſturbed. We ought, however, to take 
Sir Iſaac Newton's word upon this head, ſince we 
ſhall preſently ſee from what he has done, that there 
is no reaſon to be in pain upon this account ; accor- 
ding to his obſervation, bodies attract each other in 
a dire& proportion of the quantities of matter they 
contain, and the converſe proportion of the ſquares 
of their diſtances, and in this proportion it is, that 
the planets affe& each other. Now if the Newto- 
nian Philoſophy be true, there is a certain method 
of knowing the quantity of matter in the planets, 
and conſequently of calculating the force of their 
impreſſions ; ſuch a calculation being made, it ap- 

that Mars, our Earth, Venus, and Mercury, 
attract each other ſo little, in proportion to the force 
with which they are attracted by the ſun, that the 
diſorder ariſing from thence muſt be altogether im - 
perceptible in many revolutions ; and hence there 
appears a wonderful agreement between the princi- 
ples of this philoſophy and the phænomena. But 
this agreement 2 flill more clearly in what 
happens, with reſpect to Jupiter and to Saturn, the 
quantity of matter in Jupiter is ſo great, that the 
calculation demonſtrates the effects of its attraction 
upon Saturn, ought to be very ſenſible in the time 
of their conjunction. Sir Iſaac Newton predicted 


this to the Aſtronomers, Flamſteed and Halley, but 


the former of theſe great men gave no credit at all 
to that prediction. However, the conjunction of 
thoſe two planets approaching, this ſingular obſerva- 
tion was made for the firſt time, and the conſequence 
was, that the calculation was exactly verified. This 
procured the Newtonian me approbation 
of ſo great an Aſtronomer as ſeed, indeed it 
would have been very difficult for him to have de- 


* pied it.” We might add much more of the ſame 


22 G kind, 


Strand, 1750, 
V0, 


(17) Preface a la 
Inftitutions New- 
tonniens, p · xvũ. 
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(4) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 261. 


(e) Tanneri Bi- 
blioth. Britanni : 
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236, 


Societat. Med. credit and 1mportance. 
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nals, Vol. I. 


168. 1 


| (5) Leicefer's 
Commonwealth. 


Leiccſter's Ghoſt. 


vulſions. 


kind, but the defign of this note being fully anſwered, 
by our having ſhewn how high the fame of Mr Flam- 


FIL. EET WOOD (Wir II AM) a very eminent Lawyer, and n hs 
city of London in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


rr ETO 


ſo far as human reaſon is able to diſcover, the natural cauſes of ſuch tremendous con- | 


ſteed has riſen, amongſt the beſt judges both at home 
17 800 1 


and abroad, we ſhall conclude. 


Run un 10 +: Þ=Foq 


Ni! 


He was the ſon of Robert Fleetwood, 


who was the third ſon of William Fleetwood of Heſketh in the county palatine of Lan- 
(a) Evgli ba- caſter, Eſq; and conſequently deſcended of a very antient and worthy family (a). He 


vel. l. had a liberal education, and was for ſome time a member of the univerſity of Oxford, 


but whether of Brazen-Noſe- college or of Broadgate-hall, is a point not now to be cer- 
(5) Ath. Oxon. tainly determined; but of one of thoſe two learned bodies he was (6). There being no 
intention of breeding him to Divinity, Civil Law, or Phyſick, he left the univerſity 
(e) Tanner. Bi- Without a degree, and went to London, where he was entered of the Middle-Temple (c), 
and having very quick patural parts, and, which rarely happens in the fame perſon, won- 
derful diligence and application, he became in a ſhort time a very diſtinguiſhed man in 
his profeſſion (d). In 1562 he was elected Summer-Reader of that houſe, and the very 
next year Choſe again, but however did not read (e), which it may be preſumed was the 
reaſon, that, in 1568, he was elected Double Reader in Lent (f). His. reputation was 
far from being confined to the Inns of Court, for it having been thought neceſſary to ap- 


Commiſſioners in the nature of a Royal Viſitation in the dioceſes of Oxford, Lin- 


coln, Peterborough, Coventry and Lichfield, Mr Fleetwood was of that number (g). 
(f) k. Regiſt. In 1569 he became Recorder of London, which was then held an employment of great 


It does not appear whether his intereſt with the Earl of Leiceſter 


procured him that place or not, but it is very certain that he was conſidered as a perſon 
(g) Strype's An- entirely addicted to that Nobleman's ſervice, and conſequently one, who, in any caſe of 


* neceſſity, could never want protection at Court (þ). 


It was a very wiſe maxim in thoſe 


times, That every great tranſaction ſhould have a colour of law, and whenever any extraor- 
dinary meaſure was taken, the motives to 1t were ſo far from being kept ſecret, that the 
Queen took care that the whole world ſhould be made acquainted with it, to prevent 
falſe rumours from gaining ground. Thus, in 1571, upon the commitment of the Duke 
of Norfolk for treaſonable practices, the Recorder, Fleetwood, was directed to repair to 


bi) Camden. An- the Guild-Hall (i), and there to declare in a proper manner to the Lord Mayor, his bre- 


nat, Für. P. 237: thren the Aldermen, and the Commons, the nature of this conſpiracy, and the danger to 


which the 


[A] Aud acquitted himſelf with great reputation] 
We have more than once, had occaſion to ſpeak of the 
heavy misfortunes and untimely death, of this Thomas 
Howard Duke of Norfolk, whoſe great-grandfather 
was {lain in Boſworth field, whoſe grandfather was con- 
demned {ſor high-treaſon, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and remained a priſoner under that ſentence, 
during the whole reign of Edward the Sixth, and 
whoſe father, the learned and witty Earl of Surry 


47) Duzdale's Ba- ended his days, as himſelf did, upon a ſcaffold (1). This 


 ronage, Vil I. noble perſon, by a contrivance of the Earl of Leice- 
5. 274+ 


ſter's, was, in the beginning of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, drawn into a defign of marrying the Queen of 


Scots, to which Leiceſter pretended, that he would 


obtain Queen Elizabeth's conſent ; inſtead of which he 
revealed to her all he knew, which brought diſgrace, 


* ſuſpicion, and impriſonment upon the Duke of Norfolk. 


He was releaſed out of the Tower in 1570, chiefly by 
the intereſt of Sir William Cecil, who appears to have 
been his true friend, by the advice he gave him to 
marry as ſoon as poſſible, if he would avoid taking u 


Queen Elizaleth, caution, was the very next year drawn into new in- 


2 131. 


trigues, in the management of which, he received ſe- 
veral letters and papers from Mary Queen of Scots, 
which, when he had peruſed, he delivered to Mr Hig- 
ford with orders to burn them, but inſtead of doing 
that, he hid them under a mat in the Duke's bed- 


chamber; when ſomething of theſe matters was diſ- 


cloſed, the Duke again put under an arreſt, and Hig- 
ford caſt into priſon, he confeſſed all he knew, and 
amongſt the reſt where the papers were to be found, 


amongſt which was a draught of the whole deſign, 


tranſcribed from one in the Queen of Scot's own hand- 
writing ; and alſo informed them that Barker, one of 
the Duke's ſervants, was privy to the delivery of the 
money to Brown, who was to have carried it into 
Scotland, and from whom it was pretended this diſco- 


Queen and her government had been expoſed, which he accordingly did, and 
acquitted himſelf with great reputation [A]. As in this, ſo in every thing el 


extreamly 


very originally came. When the council had received 
this draught, the letters abovementioned, and others 
ſent by the Pope, and when Barker being apprehended 
had confeſſed every particular, Sir Ralph Sadler was 
ordered to keep a ſtrong guard upon the Duke's houſe 
at London, formerly belonging to the Carthuſian Friers 
(3). The third day after the Duke himſelf was exa- 
mined, and not knowing what his ſervants had con- 
feſſed, but ſuppoſing the draught with the letters were 
burnt, he ſtifly denied all which they had confeſſed. 
Hereupon within a day or two, namely the ſeventh of 
September, he was, to the great grief of the people, 


ſe, he was 


(3) Stowe, Hel- 


Iinſhed, Strype. 


carried back to the Tower of London, from whence 


the year before he was releaſed, by Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevill, and Doctor 
Wilſon. Afterwards Banifter, the Duke's Counſellor 


Lord Lumley, the Lord Cobham, and Thomas his 
brother, Henry Percy, Lowder, Powel, Goodier, and 
others, were clapt in priſon, who every one of them in 


p hopes of pardon, confeſſed what they knew. As ſoon, 
(2) Memoirs of his lodggngs there again (2). The Duke neglected this 


ſays Camden, as the Council produced theſe mens 
confeflions, the Queen of Scots and Roſs's letters, 
with the draught, to the Duke's face, he was ſtrangely 
confounded. But upon fight of the draught, and 


he was amazed, and at laſt brake forth into theſe 
words; 1 am betrayed and undone by my confidents, 
not knowing how to diſtruſt them, tho" diffidence is the 
very efſence of wiſdom (4). However, he humbly 


promiſing to conceal nothing he knew, and ſolemnly 
proteſting, that he had never conſented to any thing, 
which might prejudice the Queen, or injure the 
realm, but had declared heartily againſt the plots 
they laid for ſurpriſing the Queen, for ſeizing upon 
the Tower of London, and ſetting the Queen of 
Scots at lib&ry, and that he never thought of calling 


* over 


at Law, the Earl's of Arundel and Southampton, the 


the letters, which he ſuppoſed to have been burnt, 


(4) Came. An. 
prayed the Council to intercede for him to the Queen, Eli 
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FLEETW O00 D. 1969 
extreamly vigilant and active, looking upon himſelf as obliged in his office of a Miaiſter 
of Juſtice, not only to do what he was commanded, or what appeared requiſite for the 
ſervice of the State; but to do it with alacrity and ſpirit, which without all doubt recom- 
mended him highly to the Stateſmen of thoſe times, but at the ſame time did not prevent 
his meeting ſome very untoward rewards for ſuch ſeaſonable and important fervices (i). (0 re ibis full; 
As for inſtance; in the year 1576, being informed that there was a great reſort of ſome of [8]. 1 
the Queen's ſubjects to a certain Popiſh chapel, kept in the houſe of one who was reputed 
to be a foreign Miniſter, he reſolved, in conjunction with the two Sheriffs and proper 
aſſiſtance, to go thither, thinking it a reproach to the city of London that the laws for 
preventing ſuch aſſemblies ſhould be therein openly broken, and this with the utmoſt im- 
punity. He accordingly executed his purpoſe, not without communicating it, as has been 
thought, to ſome of the great Miniſters of State, without whoſe approbation he feldom 
did any thing. But however that might be, the perſon who kept this houſe, and who 
ſtiled himſelf an Ambaſſador from Portugal, complained to the Queen of this act of vio- 
lence, in direct breach, as he affirmed, of the law of nations; and it fo falling out, that 
a moſt advantageous treaty of commerce being juſt concluded with the Court of Portugal, 
the negotiation of which had been entruſted with this Miniſter, it was by the Queen 
therefore held neceſſary that he ſhould have ſatisfaction given him, and that in fuch a 
manner as might be acceptable to his Court. Upon this motive both the Sheriffs and 
Recorder were arreſted, brought before the Privy-Council, remanded, and a Committee 
appointed to examine into the whole affair; by this Committee, or rather by Poſtſcript 
to the Committee's Order written by the Lord Treaſurer, the Recorder was directed to 
draw up a ſtate of his own caſe, his adverſary having repreſented to the Lords, that his 
houſe was firſt inveſted, and then entered by force of arms, ſeveral perſons coming in 
with their ſwords drawn, and not only himſclf inſulted and his ſervants maltreated, but 
his Lady and her women frighted almoſt out of their wits (I). Mr Fleetwood, upon the () Int. 18s. 
fignification of their Lordſhips pleaſure, ſpeedily returned them ſuch a paper, which, for 
it's ſingularity, the reader will find at the bottom of the page [BJ. But notwithſtanding 


this 


over foreign forcks into Britain, but only to ſuppreſs And then Mr Sheriff K. and I, charged all ſuch 
© the Queen of Scots rebellious ſubjects. The fame as were Engliſhmen born, and the Queen's ſubjects 
* day he was examined upon fifty articles, or there - to come forth of that place. And then came all the 
© abouts, and concealed nothing. Afterwards, the ſtrangers running towards us, ſome of them begin- 
© whole 7 was reported in the Star- Chamber, ning to draw firſt their daggers, and then after they 
© im a full aſſembly of the nobility, the Lord Mayor * buckled themſelves to draw their rapiers. And by 
and Aldermen of the City of London being preſent, * that time, two Bailiffs-errants of Middleſex, whoſe 
© and after that to all the citizens at the Galldhall. names, I remember not, being at the door, did draw | 
dy William Fleetwood their Recorder.“ This ſpeech, their ſwords, and immediately Mr Kimpton cauſed 
( In the note as we ſhall ſee hereafter (5), was, for the further ſa- the ſtrangers to be quiet, and I cauſed the Bailiffs to 
6] tisſnction of the publick, printed by the direction of be quiet, and then Mr Kimpton with all the Maſs- 
thoſe for whoſe ſervice it was delivered. | hearers, with Signor Giraldie's wife, and her maids, 
[B] A the bottom of the page.) This narrative of were all in a heap, forty perſons at once ſpeaking in 
Mr Fleetwood's, bears date November the gth 1576 * ſeveral languages. And then I faid to Mr Sheriff, 
(6) Strype's An- (6), and is delivered in the following words. Upon * I pray you let me and you make a way for my 
mb, Vol. III. 4 Sunday laft, at eleven a clock in the forenoon, Mr lady; and ſo he making way before, I kiſſed my 
„her Fil» © Sheriff Kimpton, and Mr Sheriff Barnes, and I the * hand, and took my Lady Giraldie by the hand, and 
* Recorder, did repair unto the Charter-houſe, and * led her out of the preſs to her chamber door, and 
* knocking at the gates no man anſwered. Mr Sheriff there made a moſt humble curſey unto her, and af- 
B. by agreement, went upon the back ſtairs to ſee ter I put my hand out to the reſt of her gentlewo- 
that no WG hm ſhould eſcape. And after di- men, and firſt kiſt it, and delivered them into their 
vers knockings at the gate, the porter came, being chamber alſo. And Mr Sheriff Barnes came into the 
a Portugal, who did ſpeak Engliſh, and fay'd, my allery, and ſo we three examined every man what 
Lord, was not at home. Then, quoth we, let us — was. And firſt, ſuch as were Signor Giraldie's 
ſpeak with you Mr Porter, for we have brought let- 


ters. And the porter anſwered us very ſtubbornly. 


6 

+ 

men we required them to depart. And after many 

© lewd and contumelious words uſed by them againſt 

And at length he opened the gate, and I the Recor- us, we, by fair means, got them out of the gallery 

der put in my left leg, meaning to enter in at the into their lady's lodging. And then proceeded we 
* to the examination of the ſtrangers, that were not of 
* Signor Giraldie's houſe, nor of his retinue. And 
they moſt deſpightfully, againſt all civility, uſed ſuch 
like words in their language againſt us, that if our 
company had underſtood them there, might have 
* chanced great harm. But in plain terms I ſaid unto 
* them, Sirs, I ſee no remedy but ye muſt go to pri- 
* ſon. For moſt of you be free denizons. And then 
I willed the officers to lay hands on them, and im- 
© mediately every man ſuddenly, moſt humbly put 
off his cap, and begun to be ſuitors and ſought 
* favour. And ſo upon their ſubmiſſion we ſuffered 
* them to depart all, ſaving Anthony Guarras, who 
© was not willing to depart from us, but kept us 
company. And all this done, we examined the Eng- 
© liſh ſubjects and ſent them to priſon, who, to ſay 
the truth, provoked the ſtrangers into fury and 
* diforder againft us. For if the Engliſh then had ac- 
* cording to our direction departed from the ſtrangers, 
and come forth unto us, the ſtrangers had been quiet, 
and we without trouble. But truly the greateſt fault 

Was, 


« 

o 

gate. And being half in, and half out, the porter 
© knowing me very well, ſaid, Back, villain, and thruſt 
* the gate ſo ſore upon my leg, that I ſhall carry the 
grief thereof to my grave. Sithence that time my 
pain hath been ſo yu that I can take no reft. 
* And if Mr Sheriff Kimpton had not thruſt the gate 
* from me, my leg had been utterly bruiſed into 
© ſhivers. And beſides, the porter 4 ay to buſtle 
© himſelf to his dagger, and took me by the throat. 
And then I thruſt him from me. For indeed, he 
© was but a teſty little wretch. And fo I willed Mr 
* Sheriff and the officers to ſtay the fellow from do- 
ing any hurt to any other in his fury. After this, 
* we paſt quietly all doors being open out of the hall 
* up the ſtairs. And at the ſtair head there was a 
great long gallery, that in length ſtood eaſt and 
* weſt. In the ſame gallery all the Maſs-hearers, both 
* men and women were ſtanding. For the Prieſt was 
* at the goſpel, and the altar candles were lighted as 
the old manner was. After this, we knocked at the 
outer door of the gallery, and all they looked back. 


emoirs of 


FLEETW OO. 
this repreſentation, and his being heard in 
long and good defence, he was, for this breach of the Ambaſſador's privilege, committed 
again cloſe priſoner to the Fleet, where he continued for ſome time, and at length, upon 
the Ambaſſador's departing the kingdom, was releaſed. One may collect from his be- 
haviour and ſubmiſſion, as well as from a variety of circumſtances attending this affair, 
that the Privy- Council and the Recorder (not to carry the matter any higher) underſtood 
each other very well, and that the whole tranſaction was with a view to two different points; 
firſt, to deter the Papiſts from reſorting to theſe chapels; and next, to give the Mer- 
chants and traders in the city of London, a high opinion of her Majeſty's concern for 

(+) Traditionary whatever regarded commerce (m). This is certain, that whatever happened upon this 


perſori before the Council, where he made 4 


ES IE occaſion did not in the leaſt injure either the credit of the Recorder in the city, or his 
** intereſt at Court, as appears from his name being the firſt in the writ for calling Serjeants 

in Michaelmas term 1580, when, with Edward Flowerdue, Thomas Snagge, William 

0% Chron. Juris, Periam, and Robert Halton, he was advanced to that degree (»). It alſo appears that it 


P · 183. 


did not in the leaſt abate his zeal againſt the Papiſts, on the contrary, he was as active in 


diſturbing their maſs-houſes, committing” Popiſh Prieſts, and giving informations of their 
intrigues, as ever. Some inſtances of which are remarkable enough to deſerve the 
reader's notice [C]. In 1382, when he preſented Mr Thomas Blank to her Majeſty, 
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I marked one Swygo, who is a 


was, that as well the Engliſh Maſsmongers, as alſo 
the free Denizons, for the covering of their own 
offences, practiſed rather to have murther committed 
than to be taken as they were. All this while the 
Maſs-ſayer ſtood at the north end of the altar, and 
no man living ſaid a word to him, nor touched him, 
ſaving that he did give to divers of our ſervants 
ſinging cakes, wherewith I was offended with them, 
for receiving that idolatrous bread. And all being 
done, and we ready to depart, it was faid by a 
ſtanderby, if ye look in at that door near the altar 
ſaid he, you ſhall find a number of Maſsmongers. 
And then did the Prieſt take a key out of his pocket, 
and ſmiling opened the door, and Mr Sheriff Kimp- 
ton with the Prieſt looked in, and there was no body. 
And then Anthony Guarras took me by the hand to 
ſee the altar how trim it was. For Mr Barnes and 
I ſtood afar off in the gallery. And I ſaid to Guar- 
ras, Sir, if I had done my duty to God and to the 
Queen, I had taken two hundred here upon All-hol- 
lown day laſt, and as many upon All-ſouls day alſo. 
Ho, Sir, ſaid Guarras unto me, become of this re- 
ligion, and ſurely you will like it well, and it will 
be a ready means to make you a good Chriſtian. And 


ſo we went near the altar, where neither he nor I 


touched any manner of thing. And ſo we bade 
the Prieſt farewell, who gently ſaluted us. And I 
ſuddenly looking back, ſaw the Prieſt ſhake his head 
at us, and mumbled out words, which ſounded dia- 
ble and male croix, or to that effect. And then I 
ſaid to Mr Sheriff, Sirs, let us depart for the Prieſt 
doth curſe. And ſo we departed. Anthony Guar- 
ras brought us to the utmoſt gate, where Mr Sheriff 
and I invited him to dinner with us, but he departed 
back to hear out the aforeſaid Maſs. The foreſaid 
Guarras at this buſineſs ſaid, that he himſelf was an 
Ambaſſador to a greater perſon than the | 
and ſo did ſhake his head. What, quoth I, do you 
mean a greater perſonage than the Queen our Miſ- 
treſs? Na, na, ſaid he, I meant not ſo. No, quoth 
I, it were not beſt for you to make compariſon with 
the Queen our Miſtreſs. Whoſe Ambaſſador are you 
then, quoth I? The Pope's? And then he departed 
further off in an anger. This Guarras was a v 
buſy fellow in this action. Among all theſe ſtrangers, 
ree Denizon, mar- 
ried to an Engliſh woman. He is a broker, and 
hath his chief living by our merchants. This fellow 


made himſelf more buſy than it became him. There 


was a tall young fellow an Italian, that was very 
wanton with us. And it hath been told me, fith- 
ence, that he and others are kept here for two cauſes, 
the one for uttering the Pope's allom, and the other 
to ſerve for intelligencer. Which I think are very 
ſpies. This youth was very buſy, and beſtirred him 
as tho” he had been treading of a galliard. There 
was one John Chivers, an Iriſhman, a Student of the 
Inns of Chancery, who, as it appeared unto me, I 
having a vigilant eye of all ſides, was a great ſtirrer 
of the ſtrangers againſt us. This young man when 
he could not prevail, then he got up to the ſouth 
end. of the altar, and there he confronted the Maſs- 


upon 


+ fayer with his cap on his head, who was on the other 


© end, and ſtood there as tho' he had been an Italian. 
His garments were a cloak and a rapier after the 
© Italian faſhion. And when I demanded what he was, 
he bowed on the one fide and the other, as tho? he 
© had not underſtood me, much like the faſhion of 
Signor Giraldie. By which I did not note that he 
© had been often there. This is all that I do remem- 
© ber, and in my conſcience, and as I ſhall anſwer be- 
* fore God at the latter day, we uſed ourſelves with 


ſuch humble reverence unto his lady and her family, 


* as more we could not do to the Queen our Miſtreſs, 
* ſave kneeling. I ſent Signor rome word as I re- 
member at Eaſter laſt, by Mr Benedict Spinello, that 
he ſhould not ſuffer the Queen's ſubjects to repair to 
his Maſs: yea, and that other things alſo ſhould be 
amended, wherewith the people did wonderfully 
grudge at him: and I am ſure, Mr Spinello did my 
meſſage to him in a decent order. This is not 
the firſt time, that his houſe hath been dealt withal 
by the Sheriffs. Strumpets have been gotten with 
child in his houſe : and we of the hoſpital driven to 
take order for their keeping. The maſters ſhall juſ- 
tify this. I never ſaw any Ambaſſador ſent out of 
England, but that he was both wiſe and. vertuous, 
and was not indebted to any. And whether Signor 
« Giraldie was an Ambaſſador or not, ſurely my Lord, 
* I knew not, until my Lords of the Council had told 
me thereof upon Monday laſt at the Council Board.” 

[C] The reader's notice] The laborious Mr Strype, 
who has preſerved from deſtruction and oblivion a mul- 
titude of paſſages, ſerving to illuſtrate the perſonal hiſe 
tory of moſt of the eminent men for two centuries 
paſt, will furniſh us with ſufficient materials to make 
good all that is aſſerted in the text; what follows will 
ew, how cloſe a correſpondence there was between 
the great Miniſters and Mr Fleetwood, the former 
having an eye even to the ſmalleſt matters, and the lat- 
ter ſtriving to make his court to them by his punctual 
adminiſtration of juſtice (7). 

A French merchant, in a 
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* carried thither to ſome certain correſpondent of his. 
* But ſhe ſecretly conveyed the money to an houſe a 
* good way off the inn, and within a quarter of an 
* hour the French merchant came again to ſee his mo- 
* ney packed up. But the woman denied that ſhe ever 
received one penny, with moſt horrible proteſtations. 
* Upon this Secretary Walſingham, who was made ac- 
* quainted with it, wrote to Fleetwood Recorder of 
* London, from whoſe letter I have this relation, and 
* the Frenchman. And after great ſearch made, the 
money was found and reſtored, ſhe not knowing 
of the ſame. The Recorder examined her in his 
* ſtudy privately. But by no means would ſhe confeſs 
the ſame: but did bequeath herſelf to the devil, both 
body and ſoul, if ſhe had the money or ever ſaw it. 
* And this was ker craft that ſhe then [when ſhe ſaid 
* ſo] had not the money, for it was either at her 
* friend's, where ſhe left it, or elſe delivered. Then 
he aſked-her, whether the French merchant did nat 
bring her a bag ſealed, full of the metal that was 
* weighty, 


. 1 00 Amongft 
bag ſealed, delivered Lord Burlcigh's 
* forty pounds to a carrier's wife of Norwich, to be. papers. 


upon his being choſen Lord Mayor of London, he made a florid and copious ſpeech of 
the felicity of the nation in general; and of the advantages derived to the city of London 


1961 


in particular, by her Majeſty's religious, wiſe, and fortunate adminiſtration (8). The ( Baker —— 


Queen, upon that occaſion, gave a 
Lord-Chamberlain to confer upon him the honour of knighthood, but reprimanded ſeveral 
of her ſervants for ſuffering ſome of the young citizens to crowd ſo near her perſon as to 
trample upon the cloth of ſtate, and ſignified to the Recorder, that ſhe had been better 
pleaſed if he had been more ſparing of his praiſes. Mr Serjeant Fleetwood, who under- 
ſtood the language of a Court perfectly well, ſtates this matter at large in a letter to the 
Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, but inſtead of expreſſing any great mortification from the Queen's 
reprimand, he inſiſts that he was in the right. My good Lord, ſays he, I ſaid nothing but 


gracious reception to the Mayor, and ordered the 


truly and juſtly, as it was indeed (p). It ſeems he was one of thoſe bold men that thought ( Strype's An- 


Princes may reprove without diſlike, and that however unpleaſant. the anſwer, his dif- 


nals, Vol. 111. 


courſe did not give her Majeſty any real uneaſineſs. One thing was very remarkable in b. 147. 


Mr Recorder's conduct, and deſerves to be remembered as an extraordinary feature of 
thoſe times. He kept a very exact Diary of all his proceedings, from which, from time 
to time, he made extracts, and tranſmitted them to the Lord-Treaſurer, who from thence 
perfectly underſtood whatever paſſed in the city of London, and indeed every where elſe 
if it fell within the compaſs of Mr Serjeant Fleetwood's notice, who in this reſpe& ſeems 
to have been incredibly diligent, and to let nothing eſcape him that was either worth his 


patrons attention or his own (q). We may diſcern from ſome fragments of his Diary that () 80 i appears 
are yet remaining, that we have no great reaſon to look upon the preſent as an age of more 
wickedneſs and debauchery than any that have preceded it, or that ought not to be com- 
pared with the times of that glorious Queen, the Recorder's ſecret hiſtory plainly ſhewing, 
that though juſtice was never more ſtrictly adminiſtered, yet the idle, the extravagant, 
and the vicious, were even then a very numerous party, and capable of committing as 
great outrages on the laws, facred and civil, as perhaps were ever committed at any (] See this fully 
time (r) [DI. This courſe of life, for the ſpace of many years, wore out at length the ng BIO 


« weighty, were it either plate, coin, counters, or 


* ſuch like. Then ſaid ſhe, I will anſwer no further. 
© And then the Recorder ufing the Lord Mayor's ad- 
vice, beſtowed her in Bridewell : where ſhe was pu- 
© niſhed being well whipt. It was obſervable what ſhe 
* ſaid then, that the devil ſtood at her elbow in the 
© Recorder's ſtudy, and willed her to deny it. But fo 
© ſoon as ſhe was upon the croſs to be puniſhed, he 
gave her over. 
The fame Recorder Fleetwood about this time, 
acquainted Secretary Walfingham in a letter to him 
of another ſtrange accident, of a woman named Mrs 
Norton that had drowned herſelf. She was mother- 
in-law to one Thomas Norton, a perſon of ſome re- 
putation in London, whoſe father was then aged and 


ſick. in bed, in her youth, ſhe was bred up in Sir 
Thomas More's family. In which place ſhe learned 


idolatrous toyes (I tranſcribe from the Recorder's let- 
ter) and uſages in the night, ſo as thereby ſhe was led 
by evil ſpirits, ſometimes to hang herſelf, and ſome- 
times to drown herſelf, as ſhe did at laſt. Some part 


of her lewd demeanour, was in the exerciſe of ne- 
cromancy : that is to ſay, in conferences and ſpeeches 


old acquaintance. The Recorder writ this accident, 
the rather to the ſaid Secretary, becauſe ſhe had left 
behind her divers children, brothers to the ſaid Tho- 

* mas Norton which were ſhrewdly given. And that 
if the old man ſhould then die, it was to be feared 
all his goods would come to ſpoil. And therefore 
he propoſed, that if Mr Peter Oſborn, who was a 
worthy Citizen and Remembrancer of the Exchequer, 
had a commandment, he could deviſe ſome good Or- 
der, as he the Recorder thought, for the ſaving of 
things that might be loſt. And he prayed his ho- 
nour to make the Lord Treaſurer, who was Maſter 
of the Wards, acquainted with the unfortunate caſe. 
Such was the care of this good Recorder of the chil- 
* dren of the city.” This laſt ſtory plainly proves how 
little he liked the Papiſts, and if it was not for tiring 
the reader's patience, we could afford him large ac- 
counts of his hunting out Jeſuits, Maſſmongers, and Re- 
cuſants, without diſtinQtion of rank, age, or ſex. In 
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ſhort, he was the greateſt plague theſe people had, and 


therefore in all the numerous libels againſt Queen Eli- 


zabeth's government, the Recorder of London is paint- 
ed in the blackeſt colours, as a man without either mo- 
deration or pity, reſtleſs and officious, and willing 
to make his court to the Adminiſtration, in the way 
that was moſt in faſhion. 
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patience 


[D] 4s perhaps were ever committed at any time.] 
When we read in ſome of our old plays of ſo much 
quarrelling, fighting, and duelling, we are apt to fan- 
cy that things are magnified, whereas the naked truth 
is, that there were more diſturbances then in a week, 
than we now hear of in a year; in order to be ſatisfied 
of this, we need but caſt our eyes upon one of our old 
Chronicles, where the author ſpeaking of the pains 
taken to pave Smithfield, gives us the following ſhort 
hiſtory of the company that frequented it, during the 
whole period of Mr Fleetwood's Recorderſhip (8). 

This field commonly called Weſt Smithfield, was 
for many years called Ruffians-hall, by reaſon it was 
the uſual place of affrays and common fighting, during 
the time that ſword and bucklers were in uſe. When 
every ſerving-man from the baſe to the beſt, carried 
a buckler at his back, which hung by the hilt or 
pomel of his ſword, which hung before him. This 
manner of fight was frequent with all men, until 
the fight of rapier and dagger took place, and then 
ſuddenly the general — fighting abated, which 
began about the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, 
for until then, it was uſual to have affrays, fights, and 
quarrels upon the Sundays and Holidays, ſometimes 
twenty, thirty, and forty ſwords and bucklers, half 
againſt half, as well by quarrels of appointment as 
by chance. Eſpecially from the midſt of April, un- 
til the end of October, by reaſon Smithfield was then 
free from dirt and plaſhes. And in the winter ſeaſon, 
all the high ſtreets were much annoyed, and troubled 
with hourly frays of ſword and bucklermen, who 
took pleaſure in that bragging fight, and altho' they 
made great ſhew of much fury, and fought often, yet 
* ſeldom any man hurt, for thruſting was not then in 
© uſe, neither would one of twenty ftrike beneath the 
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from the Lord 
Treaſurer's pa- 
| | 


(1) Stow's An- 
nals, p. 1024. > 


© waſte, by reaſon they held it cowardly and beaſtly. 


© But the enſuing deadly fight of rapier and dagger, 
* ſuddenly ſuppreſſed the fighting with ſwords and 
© buckler.” Ris may ſerve as an introduction to the 


following extract from our Recorder's Diary, tranſmit- 


1 the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh about Michaelmas 
1584 (9). | 

. Ar Bridewell, on Saturday we had-a miniſter's 
wife of Cardi 
greatly ſought unto by young women, when they 
were gotten with child. She confeſſed that ſhe gave 
them ſaven, &c. 

* One Higham an old fellow, that is both an ex- 
communicate for putting away his wife, and alſo for 
ſuch other like part: he hath this year gotten three 


22 H * of 


(9) Strype's An- 
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ganſhire, who confeſſed, that ſhe was p. 380, 447. 
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(z) Strype's An- 


nals, Vol, III. 
P» 150. 


(:) Chronica 
Jurid. p. 177. 


(a) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 261. 


() Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth. 


Leiceſter's Ghoſt. 


(x) Encomia 


quædam: a Tbz- 


ma Newton, 
| Ceftreſhyro, ſuc- 
ceffivis hotulis 
exarata. London, 
Apud T. O. 
1589, p. 121. 


ſollicited the Lord-Treaſurer Burleigh in a very warm and mevin 


FLEET WOOD. 


patience and the conſtitution of Serjeant Fleetwood, natwithſtanding his high ſpirit, and 
the pleaſure which he apparently. took in diſcharging his duty as a Magiſtrate with the 
utmoſt ardour and application. He thought, it ſeems, that ſome regard ought to be had 
to his paſt ſervices, and that he deſerved to be removed to ſome poſt of greater honour 
and leſs fatigue, to obtain which, upon a vacancy of one of the Queen's Serjeants, he 


g manner, in 1582, 


which ſollicitations however were without effect (6) [Z]. It ſeems the Miniſters were ſo 
well pleaſed with his behaviour where he was, and found ſo much advantage from his 
dexterity in managing affairs in the city, that they were not willing to part with him 
and therefore Serjeant Rhodes was preferred at that time to the poſt of which he was ſo 
deſirous, and Mr Fleetwood continued in his Recorderſhip ten years longer; but at length, 
when he was in a manner quite wore out, viz. Jan. 27, 1592, in the thirty- fifth of Eliza- 
beth {/), when he had ſerved the Crown upwards of thirty years, he was made one of the 
Queen's Serjeants at Law, in which poſt however he did not continue long, dying, about that 
time twelvemonth, at his houſe in Noble-ſtreet in Alderſgate ward, which he had built 
but a little before (2), from whence his corps was carried to great Miſſenden in Bucki 

hamſhire, where he had purchaſed a good eſtate, and buried in the pariſh-church there. 
As for the private character of this our Magiſtrate, he was certainly of a very lively and 
facetious diſpoſition, which made him very acceptable in the city, and enabled him to do 
his patrons great ſervice there, which perhaps may account for his being ſtiled, in one of 
the bittereſt libels of thoſe times, Lercefter*s mad Recorder (w), with an inſinuation that he 
was placed in his office to encourage thoſe of this Lord's faction in the city; but it is very 
certain, that, whatever reſpect he had for, or obligations he might lie under to, that 
powerful Nobleman, he applied himſelf very aſſiduouſiy ro the Lord-Treaſurer Burleigh, 


and from him received both countenance and promotion. 


Amongſt the Latin poems of 


Thomas Newton of Cheſhire, who celebrated many of the great men in the reign of 


| Queen Elizabeth (x), there is one addreſſed to our Recorder Fleetwood; and other in- 


ſtances might be brought to prove how much he was eſteemed, as well for his wit as his 
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(10) So in the 
Burleighan Pa- 

pers, and in 

Stry pe. 


of the laundry maids with child in the Fleet, being 


there a priſoner. He ſtowteth out the matter with 
us, and will not find the children but writeth lewd 
letters unto us. 

* Seffions of Goal Delivery were the Monday after. 
Mr Dockwray's ſon of Chamberhouſe in Berkſhire, 
was arraigned for ſtealing of a portmanteau, with 
eighty four pounds in the ſame: taken out of an inn 
in London. But he was acquitted. 


There was one Heton a Preacher, who contended 


to be Parſon of St Andrew's Holborn, being main- 
tained by ſome of the Pariſh, did confront Mr Vice- 
Chamberlain (Sir Chriſtopher Hatton) therein, was 
brought to us for ® a lewd vice which he hath 
been often accuſed of before this time. 
him. For my part, I was loth to have that vice 
openly ſpoken of, until further conſideration were 
had thereof. This Heton's father was at Newgate 
arraigned, and convicted for inceſt with his own 
daughter: and ſtood upon the pillory for the ſame.” 

Angther extract of his Diary (10), there remains 


written in the year 1586, which runs thus. Whit- 
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ſunday May 23. upon Friday at afternoon, I fat in 
the Commiſſion Ecclefiaſtical at Lambeth, with my 
Lord's Grace: where three Oxford Preachers were 
charged, for that they would have all temporal cauſes 
to be decided by the ſeniors of the church. And 
that her Majeſty had not to deal in cauſes eccleſia- 
ſtical, with ſuch like matters. My Lord Almoner 


did bear much with them. 


Saturday was by me employed, to abbreviate and 
explain a new commiſſion, granted for the relief of 
the Fleet and King's Bench. And that I did by the 
command of my Lord of Canterbury his Grace. 

* Wedneſday was ſpent at the Goal of Newgate, 
where we had little or nothing to do. The matters 
there were ſlender, and of no great importance. 
There were none executed. 

* Your: good Lordſhip peradventure may marvel, 
why we have had ſo bw dealings in criminal cauſes 
at this our late ſeſſions. The reaſon is this. We 
have in priſon, here in Newgate, the moſt principal 
thieves of this realm. We lack none but Mannings, 
who doth daily gather into his fociety lewd perſons, 
who commit in all parts of the realm moſt dangerous 
robberies. I hear that the Genn or Ingen (Engine) 
is in your Lordſhip's cuſtody. The want whereof is 
a great ſtay of many burglaries.” 


We bailed 


learning, in thoſe days [F]. He was perfectly well verſed in: the Hiſtory of England, 


September the 6th (11) he wrote and intended to (71) Strype's4n- 
have ſent another Diary, which after he had cloſed, nals, Vol, lil, - 


he broke open again to tell the Lord Treaſurer, what 


mighty joy there was all over the city the next marn- 


ing, and of his being invited out to fix or ſeven places 
to ſupper, on the ſcore of its being the Queen's birth- 
day, at firſt fight this will appear a very inſignificant 
thing, but when it is conſidered that juſt at that junc- 
ture, Babington's plot was either diſcovered or di- 
vulged, it becomes a thing of conſequence ; for very 
probably the Lord Treaſurer made his court, by be- 
ing the firlt to inform the Queen, what a tender regard 
her ſubjects in the City of London, at fo critical a 
ſeaſon, expreſſed for her health and ſafety. 


very 


LE] Were without effect] The foregoing note is a 
roper introduction to what we ſhall ſay here, 


becauſe it ſhews in what manner, Mr Recorder Fleet- 
wood ſpent his time, and how ftrit an account he 
thought it neceſſary for him to give of it ; induſtrious 
Strype, to whom we have been before obliged, has 
preſerved this paſſage, and a very ſingular one it is, the 
letter to the Lord Treaſurer, was dated Eaſter Eve 
1582, from Bacon-houſe, which, if I miſtake not, was 
in Chancery-Lane, and is ſometimes tiled Bacon's-Inn, 
or Curſitor's- Inn, from the Curſitors keeping their of- 
fice there, and this appears to have been the reſidence 
of Serjeant Fleetwood, till he removed to Noble Street. 


The letter runs thus (12). My ſingular Lord, Sc. (12) Amonel 
Lord Burleeh's 
papers. | 


. 
« 


SG 6. a: GY S@ «a ©... 6a, @ = ©® ea 


I never reſt, and when I ſerve her Majeſty the beſt, 
then I am for the moſt part the worſt ſpoken of, 
and that many times in the courg. I have no man 
to defend me, and as for my Lord Mayor, my chief 
head, I am driven every day to back him and his 
doings. My good Lord, for Chriſt's ſake be ſuch 
a mean for me, as that with credit I may be re- 


. moved by her Majeſty from this intolerable toil. 


Certainly, I ſerve in a thankleſs ſoil, There is, as I 
learn, like to fall a room of the Queen's Serjeants. 
If your Lordſhip pleaſe to help me to one of thoſe 
rooms, aſſure your Honour, that I will do her Ma- 
jeſty as painful ſervice as ſix of them ſhall do: help 
me, my good Lord, in my humble ſuit, and I will, 


God willing, ſet down for your Lordſhip ſuch a book 


of the Law, as your Lordſhip will like of." . 
[F] As well for his wit as his learning in thoſe 


days] In reference to this Thomas Newton men- 

tioned in the text, he appears to have been not only a 

good Latin Poet, but the profeſſed Panegyriſt of the 
-4 


whole 
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$ alſo in it's: Antiquities, with reſpe& to which he was at great expence in procuring, 
= ſpent 3 in the peruſal of, manuſcripts: relating to theſe ſubjects, and for 
this reaſon was often conſulted by the learned perſons of thoſe times, who made ſuch 
things their chief ſtudy, and with whom alſo, when he had any leiſure, . he was glad to 
confer. He was farther eſteemed a ſhrewd Politician, and indeed that character was moſt 
likely to recommend him to his patron Leiceſter, He was a good popular ſpeaker, and, 
when occaſion required, wrote very well upon ſubjects of government ()). Theſe matters 
however, drew him not at all from his profeſſion, in which he made a very great figure, 
being equally celebrated for his eloquence as an Advocate, and for the ſolidity of his 
judgment as a Lawyer. His employments hindered him from writing much, yet ſome 
pieces of his there are extant, and a great many more are loſt ; thoſe however which re- 
main are ſufficient to juſtify the character that has been given him [G. Serjeant Fleet- 


wood married Mariana, daughter to John Barley of Kingſey in the county of Bucks, Gent. 


by whom he had two fons and two daughters. The ſons were bath Knights; Sir Wil- 


liam Fleetwood, the eldeſt, had his father's eſtate in Buckinghamſhire z and the younger 


(14) Principum, 


ac illuftrium ate | 


quot & erudito- 
tum in Anglia 
Viioram, Enco- 
mis, trohæa, Ge- 
nethliaca & Epi- 
thalamia. A ]can- 
ne Lelando Anti- 
cuari0 conſcripta, 


n primum in 


lucem edita. Qut- 
bus etiam adjunc- 


Sir Thomas Fleetwood, was of his father's profeſſion, became very eminent therein, and 


was made Attorney-General to Henry Prince of Wales. The daughters were both mar- 
ried to Knights; Cordelia, the eldeſt, to Sir David Foulis, of Ingleby in the county of 
York, Baronet; and Elizabeth to Sir Thomas Chaloner, Tutor to Prince Henry before- 
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% Mood, 
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mentioned (z). Theſe memoirs, however ſhort and imperfect, may ſerve in ſome mea- ( Ath. Oxon. 
ſure to acquaint poſterity with the merit of this ingenious and accompliſhed Lawyer; and ol. I. col. 262. 


it is certainly to be regretted, that more care has not been taken to preſerve the perſonal 


. 


whole Leiceſtrian party. The reader will judge of his 


abilities, by his Epigram in praiſe of our Recorder 
Fleetwood, which I the rather inſert, becauſe his 
Poems are extremely ſcarce (13). 


Ad D. Casi Fletuodum Rec. Londinen/on. | 


Ipſe forem brevibus Gyaris, & carcere dignus, 
Cullrolo inſutus, fi te mea muſa fileret 
Theſpiadum Fletuode comes facunde ſororum, 
Aqua juftitiam trutinas qui lance ſeveram, 
Ei. Londinigenis jura Anglica rite recludis, 
. Fulminea pollens velut alter voce Pericles. 


ta ſunt Vlaftriſe 


ſi norum aliquot 
Heroum, hodie 
viventium, alio- 
rumque hinc inde 
Anglorum, Enco- 
mia quzedam : a 
ThomaNewtono, 
Ceſlreſny rio, ſuc- 
cifivis horulis ex- 
arata, Londini, 
Apud Thomam 


Orwinum, Typo- . 
gphum, 1539, 


This I have found tranſlated thus. 


To the Worſhipful William Fleetwood, E/quire, Re- 
corder of London. 
— 


What the worſt men, for their worſt crimes deſerve, 
Were the rewards to my demerit due; 

If while my muſe can other names preſerve 
She ſhould forget how much ſhe owes to you. 


Needleſs her Song fince FLEETwood knows to ſing, 
A Poer, he his graver cares laid by; 
On Pixpus top if he but touch the ſtring, 
The Muses to their Bard, in raptures fly. 


His graver cares reſumed and legal power, | 
All Loxpox's many ears ourFLEETwood draws; 
And like the ArHZNIAN chief in days of yore, 
His thundering eloquence ſupports the Laws. 


tel Thet bet beer giues him] We have hitherto 
had but very indifferent accounts of our author's per- 


formances; Mr Wood aſſures us, that tho* he wrote 


many things, yet none of them, except one, appeared 
in his life-time, in which however he was certainly 
miſtaken, as will from the following catalogue, 
tho" we are far from aſſerting that this is perfect, but 
the reader may be aſſured, that it is as perfect as we 
could make it. 

I. 4n Oration made in Guildhall, before the Mayor, 
Sc. concerning the late attempts of the Queen's Ma- 


jeſties evil ſeditious ſuljects, October 15th 1571. Lon- 


don by John Day 12mo. 

II. Aunalium tam Regum Edwardi guinti, Richardi 
tertij, & Henrico ſeptimi, quam Henrici actavi, titula- 
rum ardine alpbabetico multo jam melius quam ante di- 
geftorum Elenchus, Studio & labore Gulielmi Fleet- 
woadi, Recordatoris Landi nenſis, in adibus Fane Yotſ- 
wert 1579, 1597 that is an index of the Tear Bgoks 


hiſtories 


© as well during the Reigns of Edward the Fifth, Ri- 


© chard the Third, and Henry the Seventh, as under 


that of Henry the Eighth, digeſted under titles in an 


alpbabetical order, in a much better method than 


before. 


The bare tranſcribing this title at length, will per- 


| haps be ſufficient to convince the reader, that a certain 


great critick might have ſpared his cenſure of our au- 
thor's work, which he has delivered in the followin 


words (14). The ſhort Epitome of this (Edward the (14) Nicholfon's 
Fifth) and the three following reigns, that was writ- Engl. Hiſtorical. 
* ten and publiſhed by William Fleetwood Serjeant at Library, p. 33+ 


* Law, 1s fo thin a piece, and refers ſo particularly to 
the tranſactions in the Courts at. Weſtminſter, that 
* it has been rather looked on as a table or index to 
the Year Books of thoſe times, than any hiſtorical 
© treatiſe.” It is very difficult to underſtand, what he 
means by ſaying, it ought rather to be looked on as 
an index, than an hiſtorical treatiſe, when there is not 
ſo much as a ſyllable of hiſtory in it, and the runnin 

title throughout is, Index temporum E. 5. R. z. & H. 7. 


and through the ſecond part, Index temporis Henrici 


octavi; ſo that in plain Engliſh, our critick miſtook an 
index of the Year Books, for Annals of the Reigns of 
theſe Princes. There is however a very remarkable 
dedication, prefixed to the Lord Chancellor Brumley, 
dated from Bacon-houſe, Auguſt 23d 1579. in which 
there are contained abundance of curious things. He 
obſerves, that the Year Books of the three firft reigns, 
are infinitely better written, than thoſe of Henry the 
Eighth, which was the reaſon that he divided his work 
into two parts; the reaſon he gives for compoſing it is 
worthy of notice, he mentions the great Abridgment 
by Sir Robert Brooke, as a very ingenious performance 
in its kind, and, properly managed, very uſeful ; but in- 


_ timates, that he thought the chief cauſe why it was ſo 


much preferred to that of Fitzherbert, was on account 
of its being divided into a greater number of titles, 
there being only two hundred fixty two in the for- 
mer, and no fewer than fix hundred thirty three in 
the latter. This, as he intunates, recommended it 
ſtrongly to young Students, who were but too apt to 


ſpend their whole time therein, without recurring to 


the books from whence it was taken, againſt which he 
remonſtrates to the Lord Chancellor as a very lazy and 
ineffectual method of ſtudy, by which men might come 
to perſuade themſelves they were Lawyers, when in 
truth they were nothing leſs. He obſerves, and ob- 
ſerves very juſtly, that abridgments are of admirable 
uſe to thoſe who make them, and of very little uſe to 
any body elſe, with many other things to the ſame 
purpoſe. The deſign therefore of his labour, was to 
render the Year Books familiar to young ftudents, by 
putting into their hands a copious and methodical in- 
dex, which would enable them to make abridgments 
for themſelves, not by ſeeing in a narrow compaſs 

what 
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hiſtories of the eminent men of that profeſſion, many of whom have been true Patriots, 
great Stateſmen, and very worthy Members of the Republick of Letters. | | 


what another man took to be the ſenſe of thoſe autho- . Guildhall in the pariſh of St Laurence in. Old 


rities, but by peruſing, in a ſmall ſpace of time, the au- 
thorities themſelves. 8 

III. 4 table to the Reports of Edmund Plowden. 
This is in French. 

There is ſomething laid down as certain in this ta- 
ble which ought to be corrected, as appears from the 
following paſlage in a diſcourſe by a learned Antiquary 

(15)MrThynne's (15). * Touching the Inns of the Serjeants, the houſes 
Diſcourſe of the « which they now have in Fleet-Street and Chancery- 
2 the. Lane are but of late erection, and altho' Mr Ser- 
| „ jeant Fleetwood in his table to Ployden's Commen- 
« taries, would infer that there was no Serjeant's-Inn 

in the time of Henry the Seventh, there was a Ser- 

« jeant's-Inn in Holdborn over againſt St Andrew's 

Church, now called Scrop houſe, whereof you ſhall 

have the record itſelf, being an inquiſition taken at 


Jury, in the Ward of Chepe in London, 13 Octob. 
* 14 H. 7. Juratores dicunt, &c.“ 8 
IV. A fort copy of Latin werſes prefixed to Sir 
Thomas Chaloner's de Repab. Anglorum -— 9 —— | 
V. The Office of a Fuftice of Peace : Together with 
inſtructions how and in «chat manner Statutes ſhall be 
expounded. Lond. 1658. 8yo. | 
VI. Obſervations apon the Eyre of Pickering Lam- 
bert's Archeion, &c. MS. fol. ſome time in the Li- 
brary of Richard Smith, Secondary of the Poultry 
Compter; with other things which I have not ſeen ſays 
Anthony Wood (16). | 
VII. There are alfo ſeveral political diſcourſes of 
his going from hand to hand in MS. and it appears he 


Holliaſned (17). E 


FLEET WOOD (Jaws) a pious and loyal Divine, and Biſhop of Worceſter 
in the reign of Charles II. He was deſcended from the fame ancient family of Fleetwood 
of Heſketh in the county of Lancaſter, being the grandſon of Thomas Fleetwood, Eſq; 
Maſter of the Mint, by his fifth ſon Sir George Fleetwood, of the Vache in Chalfunt 
St Giles, in the county of Bucks, Knt. by Catherine, daughter of Henry Denny, of 

(a) Cagi Ba. Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, Eſq; and Honora his wife, daughter of William Lord Grey 


ronettage, Vol. 1. of Wilton, and fiſter to Edward Denny Earl of Norwich (a). As he was his father's 
ſeventh ſon he was intended for the Church, and as ſoon as he arrived at a proper age was 


p. 194» 


(5) Walker's Suf- ſent to Eaton ſchool (5), through which having paſſed, with great reputation to himſelf 


ferings of the 


Clerg, Pii.p.4r, and ſatisfaction to his family, he was from thence removed to King's college in Cambridge, 
: of which he was admitted a Scholar in 1622 (c), He continued there near ten years, till 
(c) Faſt. Oxon. he was removed by his kind patron Dr Robert Wright, Biſhop of Lichfield, who pre- 


Vol. II. 


? 3% ſented him to the vicarage of Prees in the county of Salop (d), and, in September 1636, 


(4) Englic Ba- beſtowed on him the prebend of Eccleſhal in his cathedral, void by the reſignation of the 
© Vol. l. Reverend Mr Higgons (e). He was hardly ſettled there before the Civil War broke out, 

which obliged him to leave his preferments in order to provide for his ſafety (f). He 
(e) Will's Hit. was a man of a very mild and gentle diſpoſition, but extreamly fixed in his purpoſes, 
Vol. II. p. 441. Which he aſſumed with much deliberation, and from which he could not be removed. 
n toll Ok A great many of his family ſtuck to the Parliament, and amongſt them ſome of his 
Val. II. p. 30. * neareſt relations. Mr Fleetwood's ſubſiſtence was gone, but he ſtuck to his old prin- 

ciples, and became Chaplain to that noble Peer John Earl Rivers, in his capacity of 
(x) Engib B. Colonel of a regiment of foot, which he raiſed for the King's ſervice (g). In this 


ronettage, Vol. 


p. 194. ſituation he acquired fame though he could hardly get bread. For, in 1642, he was, 


00 2 mand (Z), for the ſervice he rendered him 


[4] He rendered him in Edgehill fight.) It might 
be reckoned none of the ſmalleſt of the calamities 
which attended this deplorable war, that as it diſſolved 
the relation between the King and his ſubjects, ſo it 
diſturbed likewiſe the peace of private families, and 
divided, in point of ſentiments, intereſts, and behavi- 
our, thoſe who by the ſtrongeſt ties of blood and na- 
ture were united. Our Divine's eldeſt brother George 
Fleetwood, Eſq; went into the Parliament's ſervice, 
where he had rank of a Colonel, and was one of 
thoſe that were not only named, but ſat and aQted as 
one of the King's Judges, for which he loſt his eſtate 

(1) Hiftory of (1), and a grant being made of it to his Royal Highneſs 
Independency, the Duke of York, he ſold it to Sir Thomas Clayton 
P. ü. p. 124+ (2), Another relation of our Divine, tho” I think in no 
_ nearer than that of a couſin, was Charles Fleet- 

{z) Anthony a od, Eſq; who married Mrs Ireton, Oliver Crom- 
9 daughter, and had for a time the title of Lord 
; Fleetwood, was General of the Parliament forces, but 

| by degrees loſt his credit and power, and returned again 
(3) Englim Ba- to the ſtate of a private gentleman (3). Our worthy 
ronettage, Vol. I. Divine was in the battle of Keynton, or Edgehill, the 
p. 195. firſt that was fought between the King and the Par- 
liament, on Sunday October the 23d, 1643 (4), and 

(4) Clarendon's which had been certainly deciſive, if Prince Rupert's 
Hiſtory of the conduct had in any degree been allied to his — © 
— having routed the enemy's left wings and purſu- 
ing them beyond their camp, he left the King with 

his infantry uncovered, which advantage was taken 
by ſome of the beſt officers in the Parliament's army, 
who immediately charged the King's own regiment 


by the univerſity of Oxford, created Doctor of Divinity by the King's ſpecial com- 
in Edge-hill fight A J. Soon after he was 


made 


which they put into great diſorder, killed his General, 
the loyal Earl of Lindſey, his Standard-bearer Sir Ed- 
mund Verney, and put the perſons of the King and 
his two ſons in ve danger. Some who were 
near his Majeſty adviſed him to withdraw with the two 
Princes, which counſel he approved in reſpect to his 
children, but not for himſelf. He would have recom- 
mended them to the care of the Duke of Richmond, 
but his Grace ſaid it was his duty to follow his Ma- 
jeſty, and not to thiak of ſafety when he was in dan- 


ger (5); the King then ſpoke to the Earl of Dorſet, (5) Memoirs of 
who replied ſmiling, that all the Kings in the world the Houſe of 
ſhould not command him out of the field, when fo 22 


(6) Echard'cHiſt 
- of England, p. 
penſioner who attended them, Sir Henry Blount (7), 1040. 


* a cauſe required his ſword (6). At laſt the 
rinces were committed to the care of the gentleman 


who with Mr James Fleetwood conveyed them from 


the field, for which ſervice the former was afterwards (7) See the article 
queſtioned by the Parliament, but juſtified himſelf from of m_— 
the duty of his office, and probably the latter would mw On, 


not have eſcaped ſo well, if he had not taken care to 


keep conſtantly out of their reach (8). It was his (3) Wo" p 
clear and ſingular fidelity upon this and every other Oro. 00 


occaſion, that kept him in conſtant favour with both 
his royal maſters, to whom through all their misfor- 
tunes he ſteadily adhered, tho' there is very little 
doubt to be made, that if he would have ſacrificed his 
principles, he might have made his from the 
intereſt of his powerful relations, but he never had a 
thought of that nature, and therefore choſe to remain 
in exile till he returned in triumph, and received the 


> reward 


(17 Tanner. Ri. 


contributed conſiderably towards the laſt edition of _ u 
80 


00 


(9) Walker's 
$offerings of the 
Clergy, P (1 li. 
10. 


(io) Willis's Sur- 
vey of Cathe- 

ank, Vol, II. 

. 664, 
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made Chaplain to Charles Prince of Wales, and had alſo the rectory of Sutton Colefietd 
in Warwickſhire (i) beſtowed upon him, for which preferment however he was little the 
better; for the King's affairs falling into confuſion, Dr Fleetwood travelled with the 
Earls of Kildare and Sterling, as he alſo did with that hopeful young Peer Eſme Duke of “* 


Richmond, who, dying at Paris in 1660, his title devolved upon Charles Stuart Earl of 
Lichfield (4), who was likewiſe a pupil of Dr Fleet wood's. After the Reſtoration of the 


King 


In June 1660 


he was made Provoſt of King's college in Cambridge (I), and had alſo the rectories of 
Anſtey in Hertfordſhire, and of Denham in Bucks, being Proctor likewiſe in the Convo- *: 632. 
cation for the clergy of the dioceſe of Lichfield (m). On the 2gth of Auguſt 1675 he (% Lia of the 
was conſecrated Biſhop of Worceſter, in the room of Dr Walter Blandford, in the church Covecation, 
of St Peter le Poor in Broad-ſtreet, London (2). He diſcharged his epiſcopal function 

with great punctuality, and was exceedingly beloved both by the clergy and laity in his (=) Continuation 
dioceſe, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in doing himſelf, and exhorting others 


to do good. 


He deceaſed July 17, 1683 (o), when he was ſomewhat above fourfcore; 


and lies interred under a monument, behind the high-altar, erected in his life-time, with 
an inſcription thereon by his own command, and of his own compoſition, of which the 


1966 


(i) Walker's 
Sufferings. of the 
Clergy, P. ii. 


(t) rat Baro- 
he returned to England, and was moſt graciouſly received by his Royal Maſter, * Vol. 1. 
being the firſt Divine that was ſworn one of his Chaplains in Ordinary. 8 
ſtorical Regiſter, 


of Godwin's En- 
glich Biſhops, p. 
424. 


(0) See the mo- 
| numental in{crip- 
reader will find a very exact copy in the notes [BJ. He was ſucceeded in the government von. 


of King's-college Cambridge by Sir Thomas Page (p), Knight, a perſon of incomparable ;,, P. di ox. 
abilities and of an -unblemiſhed character; and in the See of Worceſter by Dr William Vol. II. 5. 30. 

Thomas, who was ſuſpended for not taking the oaths at the Revolution, but died before 
deprivation which was intended (3). To him ſucceeded the worthy and learned Dr Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet, who, at his deceaſe, directed his body to be buried behind the high- 


altar, near the tomb of this 
performed. 


reward of his ſervices, and of that particular affection 
with which he was honoured as long as he lived by 
King Charles the Second (9), whoſe domeſtick ſervant 
he was during part of that cruel and unnatural war, 
when from the evil arts of a few general tuin enſued. 


[B] 4 very exa# copy in the votes] This monu- 


mental inſcription which affords the higheſt teſtimony 
of the fincere piety, and incomparable humility of 
this good prelate, who paſſed through all the vicifi- 
tudes of this troubleſome life without the ſmalleſt re- 


proach, has been frequently but faultily printed, ſo 


that the ſenſe of it was ſcarce to be collected, which 
is the reaſon of our giving It a place together with a 


tranſlation here. As for his youngeſt ſon Mr Arch- | 
deacon Fleetwood, by whoſe care it was in purſuance 


of his father's will engraved upon his tomb, he was 
alſo Rector of Ripple in his own Archdeaconry, to 
which he was collated by his father in 1676, upon the 
demiſe of Dr Hodges. He died in 1705, and lies 
buried in the Church of Ripple (to). 


=: 
Epitaphium hoc 
Vivus, Videnſq; Scripſi, 
Ponant quorum intererit. 
. Ego 
Ja. FLEET WOOD 8. T. P. Cathedrz Wigorn Epiſcopus 
Nonageſimus 
Miſerimus Peccatorum. Hic jaceo digniſſimus qui in 
kterũum jacerem: ſed miſericordià Domini 
Gratiam conſecutus ſum. 
Quo mihi nobilitas fucata. 
Hoc glorior unum, 
 Quod Chriſtus de carne mei ef. 
Proinde 
Nemo me lachrymis decoret, me, vindice Chriſto, 
Incolumen renovet patefacti foſſa ſepulchri. 
Mox Ccli tentabo vias : Chriſtumq; ſupernè 
Vivus carne mei, viventem in carne videbo 
Vixi Dixi. 


At ſome diſtance follows, 


V OL. II. No, 165; 
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pious and venerable Biſhop Fleetwood, which was accordingly 


Filius prædicti Præſulis, 
Natu minimus, 

Epigraphen hane poni curavit, 

In memoriam Reverendi admodum Patris, 
Vitam cum morte mutavit, 
July 17. 

Etatis ſuæ octogeſimo primo, 
Anno conſecrationis ſuæ octavo, 
Salutis humanæ reparata, 

Anno 1683. 


Thus tranſſated. 
This Epitaph 


Living, and having the uſe of my faculties, Ibave auritten, 


Let it be inſcribed by thoſe inta whoſe hands it comes. 
James Fleetwood Dr of Divinity of the Cathedral 
Church of Worceſter the (*) ninetieth Biſhop, of 
fenners the moſt miſerable lie here. Moſt wor- 
thy to lie here for ever : but by the mer- 
ciful love of the Lo RD 

1 attained bis Grace. 
N hat to me imparts varniſhed Nobility. 
This is my only boaſt, 
That CuRIS T took on him my Fleſs. 
| Therefore, 
Let none with tears deplore me, CunisT foall affert, 
His right and from the yauning Tomb redeem me, 
Soon ſhall I climb the heavenly way and view, 
Reclotb d with Fleſh, my Lord in Fleßb too cloth'd. 
1 have lived; I have ſpoken. 
Jon Fleetwood Archdeacon of Worceſterſhire, 
Son of the abovementioned Prelate, 
by birth the youngeſt, 
took care that this inſcription ſhould be here placed, 
In memory of that right reverend Father, 
obo changed this life for another, 
July xviith. 
In the eighty firſt of his age, 
The eighth year after his conſecration, 
and from the coming of our Saviour, 


1683. 


FLEETWOOD 


(7 Willis's Hiſt. 
of Cathedrals, 
Vol. II. p · 654. 


JonaxxESs FLeETWood Archi- diaconus Wigornien/ic, 


(*) According to 
Biſhop Codwin's 
Catalogue he was 
the ninety-firſt, 


1966 


(4) Account of 
his Life and 
Wrirings, pre- 
fixed to the Col- 
lection of his Ser- 
mont and Tracts, 
in fol. Lond. 


from Mr Smith's 
Obituary, 


Biſhop Fleet- 
wood's Life and 
Writings. 


(4) Peck's De- 
fiderata Curioſa, 
Vol. II. I. xiv. 


Pe 37 · 


(1) 2 Cor. ix. 12. 


1 LEE TWG O b. 


FLEETWO OD (WirI IAM) a learned Divine, an excellent Preacher, and ſuc- 
ceſſively Biſhop of St Aſaph and Ely in the XVIIIch century. He was deſeended from 
the Fleetwoods of Lancaſhire beforementioned, and inherited an eſtate in that county (a). 
His father was Jeffery Fleetwood, Eſq; and his mother Anne, daughter to Mr Richard 
Smith, Prothenotary of the Poultry Compter (5). He was born January 21, 1636, and, 


as we are told, in the Tower 


to that circumſtance, ſince his father died in the Tower April x8, 1665, leavipg 
% As appears Widow with fix ſmall children (4); ſo that it is poſſible this eircumſtance of his father's ( Our rigs, 


of London (c); but perhaps there may be ſome miftake as 


his 


death, by tranſpoſing the two laſt figures of the year, might be confounded with his ſon's — 


birth (e). 


He received the firſt tincture of letters at Eton ſchool, and was from thence © 
(e) Account of elected to King's-college in the univerſity of Cambridge (). About the time of the Re- «rib 
volution he entered into Holy Orders, and was conſidered as a celebrated Preacher almoſt v 


at his firſt ſetting out. Having preached the anniverſary ſermon on the founder's day 
before the univerſity in his own college, March 25, 1689, it fell to his turn to preach 
before them on the Sunday following at St Mary's, when the Vice-Chancellor and Heads 


of colleges deſired him to 


printed only the firſt [A]. He was ſoon after made Chaplain to 


[4] Printed only the firſt.) The true characte- 
riſtick of a genius is this, that it not only penetrates 
but irradiates every ſubject, and how common or beaten 
ſoever gives it freſh life, ſets it in a new light and 
compels us to acknowledge that we are pleaſed both 
beſide and beyond our expectation. This obſervation 
could never be more properly made than at our en- 
trance on the notes to this article, fince our whole 
buſineſs in them will be to exhibit inſtances of the 
truth and juſtice of this remark. 

I. A Sermon preached before the Univerſity of Cam- 


bridge in King's College Chapel en the 25th of March, 


1689, being the Anniverſary for Commemoration of 
King Henry VI. the Founder, London 1689. 4to. 
Our author made a very judicious choice of a text 
(1), upon this occaſion, viz. For the adminiſtration 
of this ſervice not only ſupplieth the avant of the Saints, 
but is abundant alſo by many thankſgivings unto God. 
Which, having firſt handled with great perſpicuity 
and prudence as a Divine, he proceeds next to the ap- 
plication, and therein gives us not only. a fine picture 
of Henry the Sixth, but interſperſes alſo a variety of 
hiſtorical paſſages, which the learned reader will allow 
me to ſay are hardly to be met with any where elſe. 


_ ©« Firſt, ſays he, if St Paul fo earneſtly exhorts to and 
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« commends a piece of private, caſual, temporary, 
ſaid of ſuch a publick, ſo deliberately defigned, ſuch 
a laſting one (an everlaſting one I hope) as I ſtand 
here the grateful ſubject of? A private man may caſt 
his bread upon the waters in hopes to find it after 
many days, and give a portion to ſeven, and alſo to 
eight, becauſe he knoweth not what evil ſhall be 
upon the earth. And if notwithſtanding this defign, 
and theſe ſelf-intereſted principles, the work is excel- 
lent and acceptable both to God and Man, it muſt 
needs be infinitely more, ſo when a Prince becomes 
the donor, under. whoſe conſideration none of thoſe 
hopes or fears can reaſonably be thought to fall. 
And if the relieving private and ſome few perſons, 
wants not its praiſe and glory, they muſt both of 
them riſe as the merit does, where the publick is 
obliged, and all may put'in equal claim and title to 


of education. The ſtory is well known to us be 
ſure, but he that would record the virtuous qualities 
and fair endowments of our glorious founder, to 
thoſe that are without or to poſterity, could not by 
any means forget that moſt remarkable and noble 
inftance of his large and comprehenſive ſoul, in ge- 
nerouſly rejecting one of our firſt governors for his 
too partial fondneſs to his native county, and en- 
deavouring to appropriate all the royal bounty to it 
only, confidering with himſelf that tho a private man 
might do the ſame with reaſon enough and juſtice 
too, yet that a Prince ſhould both in this and every 
thing beſides approve himſelf a father of the publick. 
Secondly, a formed premeditated and deliberate 
work of charity, has certainly the advantage of a 
caſual accidental one, this may be wreſted only by 
the importunity of ſome that want, compliance with 
the cuſtom of the place, forced by the example of 
the company and ſhame of being ſingular, or expreſt 


tranſient charity, how much is due, what might be 


the benefaction, that will be content with his way 
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print both ſermons, but he declining one part of the honauy, 


King William and 
en e 


from men by the lamentable moans and preſence of 
fome piteous object, and men are often ſeen upon 
removal of thoſe objects, and the going down of 
thoſe mechanick ſprings of tenderneſs, to harden and 
return again to their ill-natured tempers, and fre- 
quently repent them of the good they did, ' wiſhing 
themſelves again poſſeſſors of their riches. - But he 
that acts deliberately, that forms his deſigns, before- 
hand, without any preſent artificial motives, and cer- 
tainly intends them for a laſting benefit to all poſte- 
rity, mult be preſumed, in rat and in juſtice, to 
build upon the beſt and ſureſt grounds, to proceed 
upon the nobleſt and moſt perfect principles. It can- 


„ 


not indeed be ſaid, that this foundation was the de- 


ſign of many years before, for the King himſelf was 
then but twenty three at the moſt, an age moſt com- 
monly of little thinking with great men, or at beſt 


of little elſe, than how. to pas. away that ſpring of 


life in gaiety and pleaſure. But yet it was his ear- 
lieſt 2 and deſign, and had for ſome con- 
ſiderable time been the whole employment of his 
thoughts, and his heart was ſo intent upon the mat- 
ter, that he had litile reſt till he had brought it to a 
hopeful proſpect, and to ſome degree of its perfection. 
It was no ſudden accidental thing that moved him, 
it was not the effect of his relenting thoughts after 
the ſhedding ſome innocent bload by the rage of his 
own hand, or by the haſty execution of ſome furious 
order, for he was meek and merciful, ſparing of 
blood, and tender to his ruin; of ſuch a gentle and 
forgiving diſpoſition, that when a rude and impious 
foldier ſtruck him knowingly in priſon, he after- 
wards upon the throne rebuked him only with a 
piece of Scripture, told him he ſhould not ftrike the 
Lord's anointed ; nor was it an effect of his repen- 
tance upon the cooling of his youthful blood, nor of 
the injunction of his confeſſor for ſome extravagan- 
cies common to that age. For what was faid of 
virtuous Gratian may be ſaid of him with equal 
truth, not Veſta's altar, Pontifex his bed; nor Fla- 
men's pillow, was more pure and holy than his 
chamber. No honourable wife, no noble virgin, 
private maid, or conſecrated ſpouſe of Chriſt, called 
at his hands for ſatisfaction to their injured honour. 
He was of ſuch white innocence, and ſuch unſullied 
ſanctity in that behalf, that he could not bear thoſe 
liberties and freedoms, that ſince make up the very 
innocence and modeſty of Courts. This virtue was 
in truth ſo much his own, and ſo peculiarly engroſſed 
up by him, that he ſeems to have carried her to 
heaven along with him, and not to have left ſuc- 
ceeding Kings the very virtue of hy pocriſy, no, not 
ſo much as the grace to diſſemble any kind of liking 
to that purity. Nor was it an atonement for ſome 
loud oppreſſion, violence, injuſtice, or ſome ſacri- 
ledge. It is, faid one of old, the laſt defence of 
wicked Kings to take away from ſome to give to 
others, and deprecate the envy and the odium of 
their preſent rapines by ſome large works of bounty 
to poſterity ; but it was not ſo with him, for tho” his 
reign were long and troubleſome, and its years might 
have been named and numbred from ſome remark- 
able calamity*befa!ling-his perſon, or his 9 

Nis 


Jufinement of 


YS. the Dedi- 


part of nis {nſurip. 
ttonum An; * 
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FLBET/WOOD. 
Queen Mary, and by the intereſt of Dr Godelphin, at that time Vice-Provoſt of 
Econ and Refidentiary of St Paul's, he was made Fellow of that college, and Rector of | 
St Auſtia's, London, which is in the giſt of the Dean and Chapter of St Paul's (g). His (g) see bis De- 
own great merit brought him ſoon after into the lecture of St Dunſtan's in Fleetſtreet, — jock 
where his ſermons were generally admired. He maintained that high reputation which fized to the fe- 
he acquired at the univerſity, by publiſhing a moſt admirable Introdution io the Knowledge dme bock. led 
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that ſtudy, which he preſerved as long as he lived, did not hinder him from applying to 


the modern languages, and to every branch of 


polite learning. He was as candid a Cri- 


of Antiquitres, which has been very highly and very juſtly admired [BJ. His love fot — 


tick as he was an indefatigable Scholar, and could readily admire and recommend the per- 
formances of others, and, where it was neceſſary, yield them any other aſſiſtance, of 
which he gave a pregnant inſtance in tranſlating a celebrated book of devotion, which was 


+ his affairs pergermily enibroiled by the prevailing 


faction of his powerful rival and competitor for ſo- 
vereignty, and by the paſſions of his own imperious 
and intriguing Queen, by the rude works of war 

abroad, and by the miſeries of a worſe at home, 
and conſequently a great deal of injuſtice muſt be 
done, yet no man ever had the hardineſs to charge 
the King with any evil, 'and that not for good man- 
ners or reſpect, bur for the truth and juſtice fake. 
And it is fo little likely he would cement our build- 

ings with the blood or tears of the oppreſſed, that 
when he was in want of money to expedite his in- 

tentions, and was ſhown the way' by ſeizing to that 

uſe the eſtates of ſome that had forfeited them by 

treafon, he generouſly rejected their advice, and could 

not bear the thoughts, that any one in after-times 

ſhould curfe our walls, and call with bitterneſs and 
anguiſh of their fouls for their forefathers patrimony. 

In compliance therefore with the text, I thank 

the immortal God for that munificence, by which 

two royal great ſocieties were founded and endowed, 

which notwithſtanding all the depredations they 
have undergone; do yet ſubſiſt in fair and honour- 
able: manner, and are if not the envy yet at leaſt 
part of the praiſe and glory of their neighbours, for 
making a King, a young and mighty King, the in- 
ſtrument of ſo much good, for inſpiring into his ſoul 
ſuch chriſtian and ſuch generous purpoſes, inſtead 
of all thoſe vain, ambitious; towering imaginations, 
thoſe wicked, wanton, and luxurious thoughts, that 

fill the heads and hearts of common Princes ; for giv- 
ing us à founder, whoſe bounty makes us not more 

happy men than his example would, if followed, 

happy Chriſtians : for the advantage of all thoſe ex- 

cellent graces and illuſtrious virtues that adorned his 

life, and: ſhone ſo eminently in him: for his early 

zeal and piety, his ardent and unparallel'd devotion 

towards God, for his innocent and uncorrupted 

for his ſanctity, ſobriety, and temperance, 

in every kind, for his great love to learning, and 

greater yet to good morality and true religion, for 

the firm and ſteddy virtues of his manhood, for his 

care of all his life, and that incredible watchfulneſs 

over all his thoughts, and words, and works, inſo- 

much, that in twelve years time, his confeſſor found 

no occaſion to enjoin him any ſort of penance, for 

*his ready r tion to the will of God in all con- 
*ditions, for his admirable patience under all the ſor- 
rows and diſtreſſes, the dangers and the difficalties, 

the exiles and impriſonments, with which his life 

was exerciſed for one and fifty years, and laſtly, for 

his holy end and ſufferings, being; found at his de- 

votions, by that inhuman Prince Richard the Third, 

that ſtabbed him to the heart, and left expiring out 

his ſoul amidſt his prayers. Theſe are the virtues, 

I can thank God for without a bluſh or ſecret check 

for flattering or enlarging, rare and unſeen in Kings, 

and read by private men with wonder and confu- 

ſion; ſo that I doubt, if moſt of us were left to judge 

of them, by the faint purſuits and feeble imitations 
we have made, there would be great temptations to 

conclude againſt their truth. and poſſibility. Theſe 

are the virtues better far befit the fame and memory 

of chriftian Kings, than thoſe of glorious heroes and 

triumphant Conquerors, enlargers of their Empires, 

and terrors of their Generations. For the true Eng- 

liſh of thoſe pous titles is, that they have been 

the plagues af pe. earth, and mighty murderers of 

mankind, that they have made millions of wretched 
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rendered 


* widows, orphans, and relations, have turned fair 
* kingdoms into fields of blood and horror, and over- 
run the world with barbarous waſte and deſolation. 
And tho” theſe bears and tygers, wolves and foxes, 
are in ſome manner neceſſaty and uſeful in the world, 
and make a glorious buſtle whilſt they live, and we 
are pleaſed with the relations of their acts when dead 
(better when dead); yet no man in his wits that can 
conſider and might chuſe his ſtate himſelf, but would 
prefer the palms of innocent and- ſuffering Kings to 
all the laurels, and enſanguined wreaths of thoſe 
renowned Nimrods. Theis are the virtues we can 
thank God for, becauſe they are fo uſeful and fo 
edifying to the world, ſo ſafe to recommend to all 
mankind, but eſpecially ſo proper for our private 
imitation, ſo ſaited to our way of living, that one 
would think the godly King had lived on purpoſe 


been copied from his practice, with ſome defign to 


could otherwiſe abuſe ſuch bounty, negle& ſuch vir- 
tue, and refuſe to write after ſo fair and goodly an 
original.“ | | | 

[ZI And very juſtly admired.) There is nothing 
more natural than for a man of letters, to exert his 
utmoſt as well as his earlieſt endeavours, to recom- 
mend and promote his favourite branch of feience; 
which as it was our author's intention in the follow- 
ing work, ſo he made no difficulty of owning it in his 
two dedications, one to the Students in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, and more eſpecially in King's College, 
and the other to Dr Henry Godolphin, Fellow of 
Eton, and Reſidentiary of St Paul's. The title of 
this work at large runs thus. 

IT. Inſcriptionum antiguarum Sylloge in duns Partes 
Diftributa. Quarum prior inſcriptiones Ethnicas fingula- 
res & rariores pene omnes continet que vel Gruteri, 
Corpore, Reyneſii * — Sponit Miſcellaneis; ali- 
i/que ejuſdem argumenti Libris reperiuntur. Altera Chri- 
ftiana Monumenta antique que bactentt innotuerunt 
omnia complectitur. In uſum Tuventutis Rerum Antigua · 
rum ſludioſe Edita & notis Yuibuſdam illuftrata : a 
Guil. Fleetwood Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. Socio. 
Londini Impenſis Guil. Graves, Bibliopolæ Cantabri- 
gienſis 1691. 8. It conſiſts of two parts. The 
firſt contains remarkable Pagan inſcriptions, collected 
from Gruter, Reineſius, Spon, and other writers, which 
is digeſted into five claſſes, the firft, of Gogs; the ſe- 
cond, of Publick Works ; the third, of Emperors ; the 
fourth, of Priefts, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, &c. and the 
laſt, of various perſons, as parents, children, huſbands; 
wives, brothers, ſiſters, Fc. The ſecond part con- 
tains the antient chriſtian monuments. The notes are 
very conciſe, and partly formed from the obſervations 
of others, and partly our author's own. If there 
ſhould ever be publiſhed another edition of this book; 
it would be of great advantage to the reader to give 
accurate indexes, eſpecially of the proper names, for 
there is at preſent only one which may be ftiled a 
Gloſſary of the Antiquities, that occur in the monu- 
ments (2). It would likewiſe be very proper to add 
to the titles of the inſcriptions, the letter G. or R. or 
S. A. B. P. F. or W. in order to ſhew whether they 
were taken from Gruter, or Reineſius, or Spon, A- 
ringhus, Baronius, Papebroch, Ferretius, Wheeler, &c. 
For by this means we might have recourſe to the 
ſources themſelves, if there ſhould be any ſuſpiciap of 
a typographical miſtake, or we ſhould be deſirous of a 
more particular account of them. | 

| [C} 4 
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for our uſe and ſervice, and that our ſtatutes had 


ſhame us into duty, or make us inexcuſable if we 


(2) Ada Erudi- 


torum Menfis 


Jalii 1691, p. 327. 


(S) See this point 
fully explained in 
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FLEEFTWOOD.. 


rendered thereby as fuccefsful here as it had been abroad (b) [CJ But after all he was 

chiefly diſtinguiſhed by his great talents for the pulpit, which rendered him ſo much and 
ſo generally admired, that he was frequently called upon to preach in the 'moſt publick 

places, and upon the moſt ſolemn occaſions; ſuch as, before the King, the Queen, the 
Houſe of Commons, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, and elſewhere, as the 
reader will ſee at the bottom of the page [DJ. He was defired to undertake the defence 
of the Chriſtian religion according to the pious and noble deſign of the Honourable * 
Mr Boyle, but it pleaſed God, that, at this time, he found himſelf not in a condition to 
diſcharge that duty in a manner ſatisfactory to himfelf, but to ſhew that he meant not to 
ſpare his pains, or to decline hazarding that credit which he had already attained, he di- 
geſted and publifhed his thoughts upon miracles, which was the ſubject he intended to have 
handled in cafe his health had permitted him to have preached thoſe LeZures ; which work 
of his might have drawn him into a controverſy, if that had not been a thing which 
he ſtudiouſly declined [E]. Such were the labours of this great man during that reign, 


in which many were ſurprized that he did not obtain higher preferment 


[C] 45 if it had been abroad.) This note relates 


to one of the beſt known and moſt admired pieces that 
fell from our author's pen, tho' it is not inſerted in 
the folio collection of his works, or ſo much as men- 
tioned in the diſcourſe that is prefixed to them, tho' 
for what reaſon it is not eaſy to imagine; the title is 
this : 

III. 4 plain Method of Chriſtian Devotion, /aid 
down in Diſcourſes, Meditations, and Prayers, fitted to 
the various occaſions of a religious life, in three parts, 
tranſlated and reviſed from the French of Monſicur 
Jurieu, ) William Fleetwood, D. D. Lond. 1692. 
8vo. 

The licence for printing it is dated April the 2 2d 
1692, the author of the book was a Miniſter much 
admired in Holland, tho' his reputation ſunk after- 
wards, partly from his entertaining enthuſiaſtick opi- 


nions, and partly through the arts and credit of ſome _ 
This book 


whom he had provoked to be his enemies. 
however kept up its credit, as the tranſlation has like- 
wiſe done, there having been a large impreſſion printed 
this very year (1750) and in the title of the book, 
this is ſaid to be the twenty ſeventh edition. It is 
impoſlible to read it with any degree of care without 
being affected by it. The deſign is perfectly good, the 
language plain and preciſe, there is not an expreſſion in 
it, that isnot worthy of the purelightof the Goſpel ; and 
upon the whole, there is nothing in it that hinders us 
from exerciſing our reaſon to heighten our devotion ; 
and very probably it was the conſideration of theſe 
intrinſick excellencies in the book, rather than the 
great run which it had abroad, that induced our au- 
thor to give it an Engliſh dreſs, and withal to prefix 
a moſt admirable preface, in which he ſhews the true 
uſe, and cautions the pious reader againſt the too fre- 
quent abuſes to which works of this kind are liable: 
' Amongſt theſe, with great judgment and integrity, he 
ſhews the ſincere Chriſtian how to diſtinguiſh between 
the effects of a true chriſtian faith, and the accidental 
elevation or depreſſion of the natural ſpirits, which he 
has ſo ſkilfully deſcribed, and touched the general 
ſources of enthuſiaſm with ſo delicate a hand, that it 
is impoſlible for any candid writer to peruſe what he 
ſays, withoat owning him to have an equal diſcern- 
ment in Divinity and Philoſophy. 

[D] A the battom of the page] The pieces of 
which we are to ſpeak in this note, are thoſe Sermons 
preached by Mr Fleetwood within the compaſs of the 
period aſſigned in the text, upon particular or ſolemn 
occaſions, which he afterwards thought fit to publiſh, 
and which might in a great meaſure contribute to pro- 
cure him the reputation of being one of the compleat- 
eſt orators in the pulpit in his time, when able and 
eloquent preachers were very far from being ſcarce, 

IV. A Sermon preached before the Honourable 
Houſe of Commons, November the fifth 1691. Lond. 
1691. 4to. 

V. A Sermon preached at Chriſt-Church, before 
the Governors of that Hoſpital on St Stephen's day, 
1691. Lond. 1691. 4to. 

VI. A Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen at St Mary le Bow, April the 11th, 1692. 
Lond. 1692. 4to. 

VII. A Sermon preached at Guild-hall Chapel, 
December the 11th, 1692. Lond. 1692. 4to, 


for, not- 
withſtanding 


VIII. A Sermon preached before the Queen at 
White-hall, February the 12th, 1692-3. Lond. 1692-3. 
4to. 

IX. A Sermon againſt Clipping. Preached before 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen at Guild-hall Chapel, 
December the 16th, 1694. Lond. 1694. 4to. h 

X. A Sermon of the Education of Children. Preached 
before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen at Guild -hall 
Chapel, November 1. 1696. Lond. 1696. 4to. 

XI. A Sermon preached at St Paul's Cathedral be- 
fore the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, January the zoth, 
1693-99. Lond. 1698-99. 4to. 

XII. A Sermon preached before the King at White-_ 
hall, November the 5th, 1700. Lond. 1700. 4to. 

XIII. A Sermon preached before the Gentlemen 
educated at Eton-College, December the 16th, 170. 
Lond. 1701. 4to. 1 

LE] Which he fludiouſly declined.) The title of this 
famous work of our author is very ſhort and plain, viz. 

XIV. An Eſſay upon Miracles in two Diſcourſes. 
Lond. 1701. 8yo. | 

In the firſt diſcourſe he ſhews what a miracle is, 
viz. an extraordinary operation of God againſt the 
known courſe of the laws of nature appealing to the 
ſenſe ; then he proceeds to prove, that the power of 
working miracles is in God alone, and delegated by 
him to whom he pleaſes, the character of Moſes in © 
this reſpe& is afterwards examined, as alſo the caſe 


* 


of the Egyptian Diviners who oppoſed him before 


Pharaoh ; laſtly, the Law in Deutronomy againſt falſe 
Prophets, for pretending to work miracles, is very 
fully ſifted ; ſo that in the cloſe this poſition is laid 
down as fully proved, that the doctrine in general 
which is to be eſtabliſhed, muſt be fully and fairly 
ſtated before the miracles are wrought in ſupport of 
it. The ſecond diſcourſe relates to the miracles of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; he ſhews therein, that it was foretold that 
Chriſt ſhould work miracles, and that it was ex L 
that Jeſus anſwered this expectation and fulfilled thoſe © 
predictions ; he examines ſome of the miracles at 
large, explains the end for which thoſe miracles were 
wrought, he diſcuſſes the great queſtion, whether we 
muſt judge of miracles by doctrine, or of doctrine by 
miracles, proves that figns and wonders are not true 
miracles, that ſtrange events are no miracles, anſwers 
all the objections that are uſually made, and ſets the 
evidence drawn from miracles in favour of the Chri- 
ſtian religion in a proper point of light. 

The > Benjamin — now Lord 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, ſoon after publiſhed a letter to 
Mr Fleetwood occaſioned by a late Eſſay on Miracles. 
This letter is reprinted in Mr Hoadley's Tracts. The 
author of the account of the life and writings of Biſhop 
Fleetwood obſerves, that it has been often affirmed, 
and paſſes with ſome for a certain truth, that the Bi- 
ſhop in a letter to the Reverend Mr Hoadley... ha4 
given up his ſcheme. But this the reader may be aſ- 
ſured is a report altogether falſe. Nor is the Biſhop's 
not replying any juſt ground for ſuch a ſurmiſe, for it 


was almoſt a principle with him never to enter into 


controverſy, to which he had an extream averfion, 
the acrimony with which diſputes were too often car- 
ried on, being not at all agreeable to the calmneſs and 
meekneſs of his temper, ſor which reaſon he would 
not be drawp to defend what he had written, I awrite 


my 


FLEETWOOD. 


_ withſtanding his being ſo early made a Chaplain to his Majeſty, and his coriſtarit at- 
tendance in that capacity, yet he never received any thing in the way of favour from the 
Crown, till, juſt before King William's death, he beſtowed. upon him a canonry of 


1969 


Windſor at the requeſt of the Lord Godolphin (i). But it fo fell out, that the grant (i) Account ef 


for this canonry did not paſs the Seals before the King's demiſe, upon which the 
Houſe of Commons addreſſed Queen Anne to beſtow it upon their Chaplain. 
jeſty however being a 
immediately aſſured him, that if the King intended to have given Mr Fleetwood this 
preferment he ſhould certainly have it, and ſhe was as good as her word (E). 


tinued Chaplain to the Queen as he had been to her predeceſſor, was much eſteemed at 


Writings of Bi- 
. Her Ma- ſhop ä 
acquainted by the Lord Godolphin with the true ſtate of the caſe, 


| (k) Aſhmole'sAn- 
He con tiquities of Berk = 


ſhire, Vol, (11, 


Court, greatly beloved in the city, and univerſally eſteemed one of the beſt preachers in!“ *** 


the kingdom. In this fituation it is not eaſy to conceive what the motives were 
which induced him to take a reſolution of reſigning his rectory and leftureſhip, and 
retiring into the country ; but, whatever his motives were, he adhered ſteadily to that reſo- 
Jution, and this, notwithſtanding his pariſhioners offered to keep a curate at their own ex- 
pence, and to do whatever elſe he ſhould deſire to make him eaſy. He executed therefore 
what he had reſolved, and retired to the ſmall rectory of Wexham, which was of no 
greater value than ſixty. pounds a year, where he enjoyed a neat houſe and pleaſant gar- 
dens, within a ſmall diſtance of his beloved college of Eton, living there in that privacy 
and retirement which he ſo ſtrongly affected. He withdrew himſelf from the world, but 
he could not withdraw that eſteem which all good men had conceived for his perſon, or ex- 
tinguiſh that high reputation which reſulted from his writings. Indeed he ſometimes uſed 
his endeavours with reſpect to the latter, and being contented with the pleaſure of doing 
good, took pains to avoid being commended for the good he had done [F J. But other 
caſes there were which would not admit of this kind of management, what he publickly 
preached he could not avoid owning in print, and if never any thing of his had appeared 
but his ſermons on relative duties, thoſe alone had given ſufficient cauſe to look upon the 
retreat of ſuch a man as a loſs to the publick ; and it was impoſſible that this ſhould (li 
out of the minds of ſerious and attentive people, while his duty, as the Queen's Chaplain, 
obliged him to attend upon particular occaſions, and to give, though leſs frequently, as 


ſtrong marks as ever of his ſingular abilities [G]. As for himſelf, he fully enjoyed the 


my own ſenſe as well as I can, was his ſaying upon 
ſuch occaſions : JF zt be right it will ſupport itſelf, if 
it be not it is fit it ſhould fink. gets 

In 1706, there was printed at London in 8vo. Re- 
actions upon Mr Fleetwood's Eſſay on Miracles, eu- 
ing the abſurdity, falſbood, and danger of his notions, 
with a ſupplement wherein is repreſented the extent and 
frrength of the evidence which Miracles give to Revealed 
Religion. By John Gilbert, a Prefoyter of the Church 
of England. | 

Mr Jenkins likewiſe, in his obſervations on the life 
of Apollonius Tyanzus, makes ſome animadverſions 
upon the principles which Mr Fleetwood's E/ay pro- 
2 upon, but without naming the author or the 

ok. 
F] For the good he hath done.] The title at large 
of this work, than which ſome very good judges have 
thought, there is not a better among the many that 
have been written upon this ſubject, runs at length in 
the following words. | 

XV. The Reaſonable Communicant or an Explana- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper #n all its parts, from the Communion Service. 
In a diſcourſe between a Miniſter and one of his Pa- 
riſhioners. Lond. 1704. 8vo. 

There have been ſeveral editions of it. It was 
aſcribed to another hand, and is expreſsly given to Mr 
Theophilus Dorrington, Rector of Wittreſham in Kent, 
in the Catalogue of the Tracts diſtributed by the So- 
ciety for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. But not- 
withſtanding this there is not the leaſt doubt of its 
being our author's, who in his preface aſſigns this cauſe 
for his writing it, viz. that he might not be obliged 
to repeat continually the contents of it to ſuch of his 
* Pariſhioners, as from time to time came to be in- 
ſtructed how to become worthy partakers of the Sa- 
* crament.” 

[G] Of his fingular abilities.) In this note we are 
to take notice of thoſe ſermons that were — 
by this great Divine before he became a Biſhop, and 
the firſt of theſe was, | 

XVI. 4 Sermon preached on September the 7th 1704, 
being the day for the T — Lond. 1704. 4to. 

As this Sermon was preached on a ſolemn occaſion, 
ſo the author's publiſhing it aroſe from a very particu- 

VOL. III. No. 165. 


benefits 


lar circumſtance, which as it was a ftrong tho' diſ- 
agreeable proof to him of the great reſpect paid to his 


performance, it is neceſſary the reader ſhould have an 


account of it, which cannot be better given than in 
his own preface, more eſpecially as it is very ſhort. 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that I who have been 
forward enough to ſubmit to the orders of my ſape- 
* riors, and comply with the requeſts of my friends, 
in publiſhing many ſermons, ſhould now be con- 
ſtrained to publiſh one againſt my will, without 
command, and without requeſt. But fo it is, that 
a certain perſon unknown to me, who took this ſer- 
mon from my mouth in characters, muſt needs think 
himſelf obliged to print it without my conſent, ard 
was reſolved it ſeems to do fo, if I would not take 
care of it myſelf. He had indeed honeſty enough 
to give me notice by another hand of his intentions, 
but not enough to keep him from invading his neigh- 
bour's right, which I muſt needs blame in him, tho” 
I have reaſon to think his purpoſe proceeded from 
no ill principle or diſreſpect to me. It is to this ſe- 
cret violence I give this ſermon up, and rather chuſe 
to publiſh it from the original, than let it come from 
a copy which cannot poſſibly be perfect, thinking it 
much better to prevent miſtakes, than to be at the 
pains to correct them afterwards, tho' I very much 
diſlike the being under a neceſſity of doing either. 
XVII. The Relative Duties of Parents and Children, 
Huſbands and Wives, Maſters and Servants, conſidered 
in ſixteen practical Diſcourſes ; with three Sermons upon 
the caſe of ſelf- murther. Lond. 1705. in 2 vol. 8vo. 
This was certainly in its kind one of the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory and practical ſyſtems of Chriſtian morals, that 
was ever publiſhed by any Divine, in our own or in 
any other language. It was dedicated to the inhabi- 
tants of the united Pariſhes of St Auſtin and St Faith, 
to whom, as the author obſerved, theſe ſermons did in 
ſome meaſure peculiarly belong, as 2 been com- 
E ſor their ſervice, preached in their hearing, and 
ent abroad at their requeſt. All theſe cireumſtances 
are highly honourable for this great man, inaſmuch 
as they plainly ſhew, that while he had the care of a 
pariſh, he applied all his time to the juſt diſcharge of 
his duty, made choice of ſubjects proper for their 
knowledge and practice, and treated thoſe ſubjects in 
22 K | ſuch 
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) The author 
ot this article 1s 
in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral of the old 
Engliſh Hiſtories 
that formerly be- 
longed to this 

Prelate, in which 
are many learned 
remarks under 
his own hand. 


(n) Godwin. de 
Præſul. Angl. 
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benefits he propoſed to himſelf in his retirement, and indulged, in thoſe vacancies which 
that kind of life procured him, his natural inclination to the ſtudy of Britiſh Hiſtory and 
Antiquities, which as no man underſtood better, ſo nove knew how to apply that kind 
of knowledge to uſeful and beneficial purpoſes in a clearer or more ſatisfactory method 
than he did, as appeared from a work of his, which, though publiſhed without his name, 
was immediately known to be his from it's excellence (/) HJ. We need not wonder, 
when all theſe particulars are conſidered, that this great man was not ſuffered to remain 
long in that privacy, which, though it was his own choice and very agreeable to his in- 
clinations, was by no means ſo either to the welfare of the Church or the inclination of 
his friends, amongſt the moſt ſincere of which we may ſay, without flattering her me- 
mory, was the Princeſs then upon the throne, On the death of Dr William Beveridge 
Biſhop of St Aſaph, March 5, 1707 (m), her Majeſty of her own motive determined thar 
Dr Fleetwood ſhould be his ſucceſſor, and this not only without the leaſt application or 
his behalf, but abſolutely without his knowledge, fo that it was no fecret to the publick 
when the firſt news of it was brought to him. The manner in which this preferment 
came appeared to him a ſufficient reaſon not to decline it, ſince it ſeemed to. be the ap- 
pointment of Providence, and as ſuch he embraced it, and was conſecrated June 6, 
1708 (). He ſoon found that Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil government is a very difficult 
taſk. There was a ſpirit then abroad which he utterly diſapproved, and this ſpirit ap- 
peared more in that part of the kingdom where his dioceſe lay than in moſt others; yet 
his great and clear reputation, his uncommon abilities, and unblemiſhed life, which fer 


off the epiſcopal character with much luſtre ; his obliging and eaſy deportment, free from 


the leaſt tincture of pride or ſhew of ſuperiority, did not only place him above all inde- 
cent treatment, which was a great point gained in thoſe unequal times, but procured 
much reverence and affection to his perſon, from a clergy, that, almoſt to a man, differed 


from him in principle. 


ſuch a manner as ſuited beſt with their occaſions. Ano- 
ther excellence in this work is, that it is a moſt clear 
and convincing demonſtration of the truth of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, ſince it exhibits ſo full, ſo rational, and 
ſo inviting a plan of moral duties, as muſt perſwade 


| whoever conſiders them attentively, that the princi- 


ples from whence they are deduced are inconteſtably 
the true principles of ſocial happineſs. 

XVIII. A Faſt Sermon preached before the Queen 
at St Fames's, April the 4th, 1705. Lond. 1705. 


to. | 
; XIX. A Sermon preached before the Queen at 
Windſor, Jane the 17th, 1705. Lond. 1705. 4to. 
[H] From it's excellence.) In order to make the 
deſign of this curious work clearly underſtood, we will 
inſert the title at large as it ſtands in the later editions. 
XX. Chronicon Precioſum; or, An account of Engliſh 


Gold and Silver Money, the price of Corn and other 


Commodities, and of Stipends, Salaries, Wages, Join- 


tures, Portions, Day-labours, &c. in England for fix 
hundred years laſt paſt ; ſhewing from the decreaſe of 
the value of money, and from the increaſe of the value 


of Corn and other Commodities, Fc. that à Fellow 


who has an Eſtate in Land of inheritance or a perpe- 
tual penſion of five pounds per annum, may conſcienti- 
ouſly keep his Fellowſhip, and ought not to be compelled 
to leave the ſame, tho the Statutes of his College 
( Founded between the years 1440, and 1460) did then 
wacate his Fellowſhip on ſuch condition. Lond. 1707. 
8vo. | 

The reader ſees from this large title the nature of 
this treatiſe ; but it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
the great learning and labour neceſſary for compoſing 
it, does not ſo readily appear, and therefore our dwel- 
ling upon it a little, cannot be diſagreeable to thoſe 
who are defirous of knowing on what foundation the 
high and univerſal character of this Prelate ſtands. The 
great point to be determined was, what annual income 
in the reign of Queen Anne was equivalent to five 
pounds a year in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, 
and this with a view to a caſe of conſcience of very 
conſiderable extent, for the old ſtatutes remaining in 
force, there was nothing plainer than that the Fellows 
of Colleges to whom they related, and their ſuperiors, 
were equally concerned to know what five pounds in 
an equitable ſenſe might be extended to, on account 
of the changes that had happened to money, and to 
every thing purchaſed with money, the rather, be- 
cauſe if this could be done, it would afford an eaſy and 
invariable rule for determining the like caſes for the 
future, a thing that might alſo be highly ſerviceable 


He preached often before the 
mons were printed [{]. He attended the Houſe of Lords conſtantly, and acted 


Queen, and ſeveral of thoſe ſer- 


there 
with 


another way, or rather many other ways. Now the 
method he took in reſolving this queſtion, was, without 
diſpute, the faireſt and the moſt ſatisfactory that could 
be deviſed. Firſt, he undertook to ſettle the value of 
money in the two different periods, and then by enquiring 
into the price of neceſſary commodities, and into the cor- 
reſponding alterations of falaries and wages, he gave a 
clear account of all the variations incident to that ſum, 
which through this ſeries of time the ſtatute ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to purchaſe a fingle man in a collegiate ſtate the 
neceſſaries of life; in conſequence of which deduction 
it appears, that the true equivalent of five pounds in 
King Henry the Sixth's reign, was thirty pounds in 
the reign of Queen Anne; that is to ſay, a man in the 
latter reign might live juſt as well, and no better, upon 
a clear annuity or rent charge of thirty pounds per 
annum, than he could have done, if he had been to 
live in the reign of Henry the Sixth upon five pounds. 
[1] Aud ſeveral of thoſe Sermons wert printed 
The pieces that are referred to in the text 'are thoſe 
that follow. | 
XXI. A Thankſgiving Sermon preached before the 
Queen at Sz Paul's, Auguſt the 19th, 1708. Lond. 
1708. 4to. 5 0 
XXII. A Sermon preached before the Queen at Se 
James's, April the 17th, 1709. Lond. 1709. 4to. 
XXIII. A Sermon preached before the Lords, Ja- 
nuary the 3oth, 1709-10. Lond. 1709-10. 4to. | 
It was thought very extraordinary in this learned 
Pzelate, that in a Sermon preached upon a State Faſt 
which called for univerſal obſervation, he ſhould 
equally defeat the expectation of all parties; for the 
whole tenor of it was directly oppoſite to the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe who were ſtiled high churchmen, and 
the following picture at the cloſe was as little calculated 
to pleaſe ſome other people ; nay, there are a few 
frokes in it which he knew could not be pleaſing 
even to the royal ear; but in all his converſation wit 
Courts, Biſhop Fleetwood had never picked up ſa 
much knowledge of this world, as to conceive his in- 
tereſt in it, comparable to the obligation he was under 
of ſpeaking in that place only what was juſt and right; 
and perhaps, it was this noble zeal for truth, which 
gave that ſpirit that glows in the following periods. 
As for the praiſes that are beſlowed upon King 
Charles the Firſt, I know not who ſhould enyy them, 
* nor how a Church of England Miniſter can honeſtly 
decline them: he muſt know nothing of that Prince's 
* hiſtory ; he muſt have little ſenſe of juſtice, grati- 
* tude, or hongur, by whom his memory is not held 
* moſt precious. Itwere a ſmall thing to ſay, no Prince 
--.- 5: (alths” 


FLEETWOOD. a 


with that dignity and ſpirit which might have been expected from his private character, 
and which was perfectly agreeable to his function. He viſited his dioceſe, and his char 

upon that occaſion ſhews, that he was a zealous, though not a furious, churchman (0). 
It has been thought one of the moſt perfect things in it's kind, and contains with much 


view of ſhewing it, but perfectly adapted and abſolutely neceffary to the ſubject K I. 
The diſlike he had to the prevailing ſpirit in thoſe days, of magnifying the regal power 
in ſuch an indifcreet manner as to reprefent tyranny in the light of the ordinance of God, 
and the moſt abject ſlavery as founded in the principles of religion, induced him to write 
upon that ſubject in ſuch a manner, as he thought moſt ſuitable to the temper of the times, 
and to which therefore he did not think proper to fix his name, but choſe rather that it 
ſhould go abroad into the world under an aſſumed character. On other occafions he 
preached and publiſhed his fermons as uſual, and their peculiar merit always procured them 
that reception they deferved [L}. His Lordſhip, who was a man of much wiſdom and 
penetration, had not only an earneſt concern for the peace and proſperity of his own 
country, but a tender and Chriſtian-like ſenſe of the miſeries that might be felt in other 
nations, from that arbitrary ſcheme of extending her dominions through a great part, and her 
influence to the very extremities of Europe, which had been the characteriſtick of the 
policy of France, during the ſpace of a century at leaſt (p). It was this that made him 
diſſatisfied with the meaſures taken at the latter end of the Queen's reign, which diſſa- 
tisfaction, as it proceeded entirely from principle, ſo he never ſtudied to conceal it on one 


fide, or ever ſhewed the leaſt inclination to vary from it on the other. 
ſet his conduct in this reſpect in a very true light [M]. 


© (altho' his father was a learned one) but I will ſay 
© no private gentleman, did ever underſtand the con- 
ſtitution of our Church better, defend it with ſtronger 
arguments, adhere to it with more judgment, adorn 
it with better manners, live up to its good princi- 
ples with more virtue, nor in performance of its 
offices ſhew more devout and exemplary good beha- 
viour. I will not in theſe things, except the Queen 
upon the throne, nor that bleſſed Saint in heaven 
her ſiſter, than did King Charles the Firſt. No Prince 
did ever ſhew more perſonal favour to its miniſters, 
nor give more countenance and credit to its diſci- 
pline and orders, And muſt I fay, no Prince but he 
did ever die in its defence to juſtify the high eſteem 
we have him in? I may; becauſe it is fo true, that 
they who envy him the glory of that title upon all 
accounts beſides, will yet allow he fell a Martyr for 
the Church of England. Would not that Church be 
moſt deſervedly the hatred and reproach of all the 


incenſe, but let it ever be unhallowed incenſe to his 
memory? Let them to make an end take heed, leſt 
ſome degree of guilt be thought to make thoſe people 
over tender, who are ſoon offended with the praiſes 
of King Charles the Firſt. And let even us our- 
ſelves take heed, that ſuch our praiſes may appear 
ſo well deſigned, and be managed with that good 


voke thoſe men to nothing but compunction, and 
relentings, and repentance, where theſe things are 
wanting, and both ourſelves and them to the imita- 
tion of all thoſe excellent good qualities, thoſe civil 
* virtues, and thoſe religious Chriſtian graces that 
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made him appear ſo highly exemplary both in life 


and death.” 


[K] And abſalutely neceſſary to the ſubje?.] The 


title of this celebrated charge runs thus. 

XXIV. The Biſhop of St Aſaph's charge to the Clergy 
of that Dioceſe in 1710, and now made publick by his 
Lordſbip's permiſſion. Lond. 1710. 4to. 

A Biſhop's charge at his viſitation ſeems to be, and 
indeed is, a thing ſo much of courſe, that the bare men- 
tion of it amongſt our Prelate's works might appear 
ſufficient upon the ſubje&, but the caſe is far other- 
wiſe. Our Biſhop conſidered every thing not in the 
way of its being eaſieſt or ſooneſt, but of its being beſt 
done. Certain it is, that as he carried many things 
in the opinions of the beſt judges as high as they couid 
go, ſo he aimed at perfection in all. He had ob- 
ſerved that a Biſhop's charge was often ſo much a piece 
af oratory, that there was little in it of reaſon or con- 
viction; that for the ſake of brevity, even the moſt 
important points were ſeldom dwelt upon, and yet 
that the ſhorteſt charge ſeemed tedious, by being re- 
peated over and over again, at different places during 


world, that ſhould be ſparing of her praiſes and beſt 


temper, ſobriety, and modeſt truth, that they pro- 


A friend of his has 
He maintained his credit, not- 
withſtanding 


the ſame viſitation. Againſt theſe inconveniencies our 
Prelate reſolved to guard ; therefore his charge is as 
ſerious a thing as the ſubject, to which it chiefly re- 
lates, the care of men's fouls. It is very methodical, 
and every point of it is illuſtrated at large, in which 
there is much learning, more good ſenſe, but above 
all a true ſpirit of ſincere. piety. It was, contrary to 
the uſual method, printed before the viſitations, and 
ſent to the Clergy of his Dioceſe a conſiderable time 
before the Biſhop made his viſitation, that they might 
have leiſure not only to read, but to weigh, to confi- 
ſider, and to comply with it. It has been ſaid, that 
his diſcourſes on relative duties. formed an excellent 
ſyſtem of the doctrines; it may with equal truth be 
affirmed, that this charge is an admirable epitome of 
the diſcipline of the Church of England. In ſhort, 
like the reſt of Biſhop Fleetwood's writings, it is a 
true model of what ſuch a thing ſhould be, it is full 
of thoſe ſentiments, it is delivered in that language, it 
breaths the ſpirit, and carries in it the authority of a 
Chriſtian Biſhop. This I am ſenfible is ſaying a great 
deal, but I am at the ſame time as ſenſible, that it is 


ſaying no more than it deſerves, or than muſt be ſaid 


by any man who peruſes it with tolerable attention. 

LL] That reception they deſerwed.] The title of 
the firſt of theſe pieces, which is indeed written in a 
very peculiar ſtile taken at large runs thus. 


XXV. The thirteenth chapter to the Romans win- 


dicated from the abuſive ſenſes put upon it, written by 
a Curate of Salop, and directed to the Clergy of that 
County, and the neighbouring ones of North- Wales; 70 
arhom the author wiſheth patience, moderation, and a 
good underſtanding for half an bear. Lond. 1710. 
8vo. 

XXVI. A Sermon preached before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gaſpel in foreign parts, Febru- 
ary the 16th, 1710-11. Lond. 1710-11. 4to. | 

L] 1n à very true light.) Our Biſhop ſays he, 
Who was a ſteady friend to the old Miniftry, be- 
© cauſe he ſaw they had ſerved their country well and 
* faithfully, could not be drawn to give any counte- 
* nance to the meaſures of the new one, though en- 
* deavours had been uſed, and intimations given by 
* the Queen herſelf who had a great value for him, 
* how pleaſing his frequent coming to Court would be 
to her. But his ſentiments will beſt appear from his 
«* own words, in a letter to a friend to whom he uſed 
to ſpeak and write his mind freely; When my duty 
to the Queen, and the good of my country, will per- 


my friends. When I have ſaved my conſcience, I give 
myſelf up to what I call my honour, and therefore 
under all the diſcouragements I can be, I ſhall always 
be on the fide of the late Miniftry, becauſe I know 
they ſerved the Queen and nation ſo well, that I am 

| *« morally 


1971 


(0) See what 
ſaid upon this 
oe % : : x __ | ſubject in the 
plainneſs and perſpicuity various inſtances of his great learning, not introduced with any note. 


b See his ſeve· 
ral Sermons 
preached before 
both Houſes of 
Parliament dur- 
ing the War. 


mit it, my gratitude will never let me vote againſt 
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+ withſtanding his difference with the Miniſtry, ſo entire, that when a faſt was appointed 

while the peace was in agitation, he was made choice of by the Houſe of Lords to preach 
before them upon that occaſion (); but, by ſome means or other, the contents of his ſermon 
were either gueſſed at or known, and ſuch as thought they ſhould hear nothing from him 
that would pleaſe them, contrived to get the Houſe of Peers adjourned beyond the day, 
which indeed put it out of our Prelate's power to deliver what he had collected before the 
Houſe of Peers in a body, but notwithſtanding this he printed and put his ſentiments into 
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the hands of the people [N ]. 


This gave much offence to ſome great Miniſters of State, 


who very eaſily knew, from the ſpirit and language of the ſermon, from whom it came, 
and reſolved not to let flip any future opportunity of ſhewing their reſentment, for, how 


much ſoever it provoked, this, could give them none. 


It was not long, however, before the 


warmth of our Prelate's temper furniſhed them with the occaſion they wiſhed for, nor did 


they neglect it. 


Before this, however, the Biſhop of St Aſaph ſent abroad another tract 


of his without his name, in reference to Lay Baptiſm, about which a controverſy had 
been raiſed that made a great deal of noiſe. Our Prelate very well knew on how ſandy a 


© morally aſſured they never will be ſerved better, and 
whenever they are I ſhall certainly be on their ſide 
* who do that ſervice; I think I may be allowed to 
act as clear and difintereſted a part as any man of 
* our order, for ſure, if I could ſhift my fide I might 
be well accepted, conſidering what relation I have 
had to one (the Earl of Rocheſter) who governs all, 
and who is very civil to me upon all occaſions ; but 
the meaſures we are in are by no means pleaſing to 
«« me, as what will never do the nation's buſineſs ; and 
I foreſee that all our millions and our blood ſpent 
«« for theſe twenty years paſt, will end in a deſpicable 
«© peace, which yet we muſt pitifully ſue for too.“ 
When he was aſked about two years after this, his opi- 
nion of the ſituation of our publick affairs, his anſwer 
was. I have been, and am ſtill in ſo ill humour 
* with relation to them, that I hardly can endure to- 
think of them. We were in the greateſt honour 
abroad of any nation in the earth, we are now the 
ſcorn of all people: our friends hate us, and our 
enemies laugh at us. We ſhall neither have a good 
peace nor a good war, France will not give us the 
firſt, and we ourſelves have cut off the means of the 
laſt, The diſgrace of the Duke of Malborough was 
worth a million at leaſt, and yet I do not hear we 
got a farthing by it, which I unpute not to our ho- 
neſty and virtue, but to our folly, malice, infatua- 
tion, and the t haſte we are in to be undone. 
The Parliament has paſſed ſuch a cenſure upon the 
Duke, that I dare aver no equal number of men in 
all the world, of what nation or religion ſoever, 
would have done. But the laying him aſide is ſo 


to account for it, and to make it go down with the 


any thing to make him appear worthy of ſuch uſage ; 
but I expect it will turn to his enemies miſchief, as 


and malicious an inquiſition into his conduct, their 

eat maſter ſhould be able to accuſe him of nothing, 
but of doing what all Generals have done before 
* him, and what King William always did.“ 

[N} Into the hands of the people.] The title of 
this extraordinary diſcourſe, which, as we have obſerved 
in the text, was printed, tho' never preached, ran in 
the following words. | 

XXVII. A Sermon on the Faſt- day, January the 
ſixteenth, 1711-12. againſt ſuch as delight in war. 
By a Divine of the Church of England. Lond. 1712. 
The text is, Pſalm Ixviii 30. Towards the 
end he has the following paſſage. * The war we are 


engaged in is acknowledged to be juſt, and the ſuc- 


ceſſes God has crowned it with have been aſtoniſh- 


that we entered wrong into it, are thoſe I doubt 
who would have us go wrong out of it; or if they 
mean that we have been at too great charge, it is 
manifeſt they know not how to value thoſe ſucceſſes. 
But I would ſpeak to Engliſhmen. Theſe great ſuc- 
ceſſes it is plain have not been overbought, becauſe 
we are told it is by them that the enemies have been 
ſo far reduced, as to make propoſals for treating of 
* a general peace. Would they have done it then 
* without theſe great ſucceſſes? Or could we have 
obtained theſe great ſucceſſes at a leſs expence ? I 
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ſtrange a thing, that people are put to all their ſhifts 


world, muſt invent, exaggerate, and ſay, and do 


it certainly does to his honour, that after ſo keen 


ingly great. And therefore they who now tell us 


foundation 


am as glad to confront ſo ſenſeleſs a ſlander with ſo 
8 ae an authority, as I am to ſay, that our enemies 
* have been at as great expence at leaſt to loſe their 
* country, cities, and their armies, as we have been 
* to win them, take them, and overcome them ; and 
* that their children, and their childrens children, 
* will be paying debts (if arbitrary governments pay 


_ © debts) contracted by diſgraces, loſſes, and defeats, 


which left them fighting ill in chains and ſlavery ; 


© while our poſterity ſhall be diſcharging debts, con- 


* tracted by their fathers to leave them the Proteſtant 
Religion, a Proteſtant Succeſſion, and which muft 
keep them both their liberties. Our enemies them- 
ſelves will hardly have the malice or the confidence 
to ſay this nation is an enemy to peace, or that 
whatever could be done has not been done, in order 
to the obtaining it. But we ſhall alſo give them 
cauſe I hope to ſay, that all that can be done, in 
order to the carrying on the war, is alſo done. The 
firſt without the laſt would only give them a plea- 
ſure that we owe them not, and make us their ſcorn 
who have been hitherto their terror. But let us not 
ſo much as preſage the leaft evil. I know very 
well in whoſe hands, under God, we are. This is a 
peace or war, that is not like any other peace or 
war, that we or our fathers have ſeen. It is one of 
the greateſt misfortunes that could befal a nation at 
this time, if peoples conſideration can be ſo ſhort 
and flight as to think this treaty will determine 
only, whether they ſhall ſave a little money by 
peace, or ſpend a little more by carrying on the 
war. Whereas, it will determine, in all lLelihood, 
whether they ſhall ever have abilities and power 
again of giving or refuſing. I do not mean, that 
we ſhall article for or againſt a new Religion, a 
new Government, and a new King; but I mean, 
that unleſs the peace be good, thoſe things will cer- 
tainly follow in their time, without and againſt all 
articles. And therefore no man can be too ſollici- 
tous about this great event, that will determine the 
fortune of Europe for many years, and it may be 
for many ages, and, for our own particular, deter- 
mine in its conſequence of all we have. And there- 
fore they who are in earneſt, zealous for the glory 
and the ſafety of the Queen, the preſervation of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion, and for the Engliſh laws and liberties, will 
certainly beg of God ſo to direct, guide, and aſſiſt 
thoſe whom the Queen employs in this moſt nice 
and perilous affair of treating, that ſuch a peace 
may be obtained as will ſecure them all to us and 
our poſterity, or ſhould the war be ſtill found neceſ- 
ſary, that he would go forth with our armies in the 
moſt glorious and ſurpriſing manner he hath hi- 
therto done, and raiſed us up (he only can) a Ge- 
neral wiſe, and brave, and fortunate, as was our 
* laſt.” This was indeed exceeding ſtrong, but it ap- 
pears to have flowed from a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
and not from any private prejudice or perſonal diſlike 
to thoſe who were intruſted with power, tho' it is ſo 
far from being impoſſible, that, to ſpeak the truth, it is 
not at all improbable, they took it in quite another 
light, and believed that they were by this very ſermon 
denounced to the Britiſh nation, as the betrayers and 
enemies of theix country, 
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[0] To 


. for they were received! with. ap 


) ma. of his 
own Times, Vol. 


II. p. 603, 604. 


foundation: that: ſuperſtructure ſtood which he judged it expedient to demoliſh, and he did 
his buſineſs very effettually, but in ſo maſterly # manner that his hand was known, and 
many people concluded [from the method and manner of the piece that it could be none 
but his, which perhaps added ſomewhat to the reputation it obtained'[OJ. In the month 
of May ry t, his: Lordſhip! ſent hhroad four ſermons that he had preached upon particular 
qocaſions, : xhe lateſt of them in the yea 1710, and the earlieſt above twenty years before; 
to which: hs: firefixed a preface, ſnewing the oecaſion of their being committed to the preſs 
at this time, in which there was nothing very extraordinary, at leaſt in compariſon of 


what befel it, and the noĩſe it made (r). There was no taking advantage of the ſermons, (-) Se* the Spec- 


tator, Vol. V, 


pplauſe when they were preached, and therefore there could No. 334. 


be:nothing criminal in printing them either at this or any other time; but for the preface 
it was a new thing, it had the Biſhop of St Afaph's name, and in that was diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſermons which had excited their diſlike; Of this preface therefore they took 
hold, and, upon a motion made for that purpoſe in the Houſe of Commons, an order (i Pointer: Obro- 
was made to burn it. What end this anſwered is not eaſily underſtood, for it made both nelescal Hiſtory 


preface () and ſermons more generally read, and conſequently more generally admired [P]. 4p 5, 


[0] To the reputation it obtained.) This diſpute 
took riſe from a perſon's publiſhing a book againſt Lay- 
Baptiſm, who had been himſelf baptized by a perſon 
not epiſcopally ordained, and who therefore judged it 
expedient to be rebaptized ; ſo that his book was cal- 
culated to defend his own practice which was likewiſe 
juſtified and recommended, by the Reverend Dr Hickes 
a very learned man, but very rigid in his principles, 
and a very warm writer. The title of our author's 
book, was as follows. 

XXVIII. The Judgment of the Church of England 
in the caſe of Lay-Baptiſm, and of Diſſenters Baptiſm. 
By which it appears, that ſhe hath not by any public 
Act of her's, made or declared Lay-Baptiſm to be in- 
valid. The ſecond edition. With an additional letter 
from Dr John Coſin, afterwards Biſhop of Durham, to 
Mr Cordel, who ſcrupled to communicate with the French 
Proteſtants wþon ſome of the modern pretences. Lond. 
1712. 8Byo, The ſecond part of the Judgment of the 
Church of England in the caſe of Lay-Baptiſm, and 
Diſſenters Baptiſm. Lond. 1712. 8vo. 


To what has been ſaid of this treatiſe in the text 


we ſhall add very little here, and that from the wri- 
tings of another Prelate, in order to ſhew the conſe- 
quences of this extraordinary controverſy. © A conceit 
* was taken up, ſays Biſhop Burnet (3), of the invali- 
* dity of Lay-Baptiſm, on which ſeveral books have 
been writ ; nor was the diſpute a trifling one, ſince 
* by this notion the teachers among the Diſſenters 
* paſſing, for Laymen, this went to the rebaptizing 


Court, ſoon after King James the Firft's acceſſion to 


It 


to perſons in Orders. Nothing of this kind was ſo 
much as mentioned in the year 1660, when a great 
E of the nation had been baptized by Diſſenters, 
but it was now promoted with much heat. The 
Biſhops thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to this new 
and extravagant doctrine; ſo a declaration was 
agreed to. firſt againſt the irregularity of all Baptiſm 
by perſons who were not in Holy Orders, but that 
yet according to the practice of the Primitive Church, 
and the conſtant uſage of the Church of England, 
no Baptiſm in or with water, (In the Name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt) ought to be reiterated. 
The Archbiſhop of Vork at firſt agreed to this, ſo it 
was reſolved to publiſh it in the name of all the Bi- 
ſhops of England ; but he was prevailed on to change 
his mind and refuſed to ſign it, pretending that this 


biſhop of Canterbury with moſt of the Biſhops of 
his Province reſolved to offer it to the Convocation. 
It was agreed to in the Upper-Houſe, the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter only diſſenting : but when it was ſent to 
the Lower-Houſe, they would not ſo much as take 
it into conſideration but laid it aſide, thinking that 
it would encourage thoſe who ſtruck at the dignity 
of the Prieſthood. This was all that paſſed in Con- 
* vocation.” | 

[P] And conſequently more generally admired. ] The 
title of this ſmall collection of Sermons ran thus. 

XXIX. Four Sermons. I. On the Death of Queen 
Mary, 1694. II. On the Death of the Duke of Glouce- 
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payments of a willing and obedient people, as well 


would encourage irregular Baptiſm : ſo the Arch- 


4 


them and their congregations. Dodwell gave the riſe ſter, 1700. III. On the Death of King William, 
© to this conceit, he was a very learned man, and led 1701. IV. Or the Queen's Acceſſion to the Throne in 
* a ſtrict life, he ſeemed to hunt after paradoxes in all 1702. With a Preface. Lond. 1712. 8vo. 

* his writings, and broached not a few; he thought It muſt be allowed, that the whole of his Lordſhip's 
none could be ſaved but thoſe who by the ſacra- Preface bore very hard upon thoſe that were then in- 
* ments had a federal right to it, and that theſe were truſted with the conduct of publick affairs. It is by 
© the ſeals of the covenant: ſo that he left all who much too long for us to tranſcribe, but the paragraph 
died without the ſacraments, to the uncovenanted that was thought to have drawn the cenſure of the 
© mercies of God; and to this he added, that none Houſe of Commons, concludes that piece and runs 
had a right to give the ſacraments, but thoſe who thus. Never did ſeven ſuch years together paſs over 
* were commiſſioned to it, and theſe were the Apo- the head of any Engliſh Monarch, nor cover it with 
© files, and after them Biſhops and Prieſts ordained by * ſo much honour: the Crown and Sceptre ſeemed to 
them: it followed upon this, that ſacraments admi- be the Queen's leaſt ornaments. Thoſe other Princes 
© niſtred by others were of no value. He purſued * wore in common with her, and her great perſonal 
© theſe notions ſo far, that he aſſerted that the ſouls * virtues were the ſame before and fince. But ſuch 
* of men were naturally mortal, but that the immor- was the fame of her adminiſtration of affairs at home, 
* talizing virtue was conveyed by Baptiſm given by * ſuch was the reputation of her wiſdom and felicity 
* perſons epiſcopally ordained. ————This ſtrange in chooſing Miniſters, and ſuch was then eſteemed 
and precarious ſyſtem was in great credit amongſt us, their faithfulneſs and zeal, their _—_— and great 
and the neceſſity of the ſacrament, and the invalidity abilities in executing her commands: to ſuch a 
* of- eccleſiaſtical functions, when performed by per- * height of military glory, did her great General and 
* ſons who were not epiſcopally ordained, were en- ber Armies carry the Britiſh name abroad: ſuch was 
* tertained by many with great applauſe: this made the harmony and concord betwixt her and her allies : 
the Diſſenters paſs for no Chriſtians, and put all and ſuch was the bleſſing of God upon all her coun- 
thoughts of reconciling them to us far out of view: ſels and undertakings, that I am as ſwe, as hiftory 
and ſeveral little books were ſpread about the na- can make me, no Prince of ours, was ever yet ſo 
tion to prove the neceſſity of rebaptizing them, and * proſperous and ſucceſsful, ſo loved, eſteemed, and 
that they were in a ſtate of damnation till that was * honoured by their ſubjects and their friends, nor 
done, but few were by theſe arguments prevailed * near ſo formidable to their enemies. We were, as 
upon to be baptized: this ſtruck even at the Bap- * all the world imagined then, juſt entring on the 
* tiſm by midwives in the Church of Rome, which * ways that promiſed to lead to ſuch a peace, as would 
* wag practiſed and connived at here in England, till have anſwered all the prayers of our religious Queen, 
it was objected in the conference held at Hampton- the care and vigilance of a moſt able miniſtry, the 
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* the Crown, and Baptiſm, was not till then limited 
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as all the glorious toils and hazards of the ſoldiery, 


22 L * when 


1974 


fer) This Letter 
is dated June 17, 
1712; and the 
Order for turn- 
ing his preface 
was made the 
Toth of the ſame 
month, 


FL EET WOOD. 


It was far from affecting the Biſhop, who knew very well that this: was the: pure effects of 
party rage, and that it would be diſapproved even by the wiſer 4nd better part. of thoſe 


who dite from him in ſentiments. 
thi 


has 


He could not therefore be at all troubled about a 
ng that diſcredited his adverſaries as much as they meant to diſeredit him. On the 
contrary, he looked upon it as a complement made him by miftake; for whatever faction 

power may burn what they pleaſe, or rather what diſpteaſcs: them, and thoſe. writings 
will ever diſpleaſe a faction moſt, that they are leaſt able td diſp 


;- . The fire is a con- 


cluſive but not a convincing argument, it will certainly deftroy any book but it refutes 


none. 


How far theſe were his Lordſhip's ſentiments, and how little he felt from the 


ufage which his preface had met with, the reader will learn from a letter of his to the Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury (1), which is inſerted in the notes [J. As times of publick diftur- 
bance, or thoſe of animoſity and confuſion” which generally precede them, afford the 
emiſſaries of the Church of Rome the faireſt opportunity of practiſing upon weak and un- 
wary minds, our Prelate could not help ſeeing, with much regret, that theſe practices 


were carried on ver 


openly and ſucceſsfully in his dioceſe, where the pious gratitude due 
to Almighty God for the cures wrought by a mineral water, was diverted, - 


by the bold- 


(=) That of St neſs with which a certain Legend («) was propagated ; he thought it highly worthy of his 
— notice, and for that reaſon compoſed and publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he examined this 
matter to the bottom, demonſtrating fully how very uſeful the knowledge of Hiftory and 
| Antiquities may be to a Proteſtant Divine; and in doing this he acted with ſo much 


candour, as left even thoſe whom he oppoſed no room to object [R]. He gave, 


when God for our fins permitted the ſpirit of diſ- 
cord to go forth, and by troubling fore the camp, 


(the city, and the country, (and oh that it had alto- 


7 


Queen and her dominions, and the general fatisfac- 


« gether ſpared the places ſacred to his worſhip !) to 
* {poil for a time this beautiful and pleaſing proſpect 
and give us in its ſtead I know not what 
* enemies will tell the reſt with pleaſure. 


, 
r 


It will be- 


come me better to pray to God to reſtore us to the 


power of obtaining ſuch a peace, as will be to his 
glory, the ſafety, honour, and the welfare of the 


tion of all her high and mighty allies.” | 
[2} Which is inſerted in the notes.) This letter 
was communicated to the author of the account of 
Biſhop Fleetwood's life and writings prefixed to his 
works by Sir Thomas Burnet, Knight, one of the 
Juſtices of his Majeſty's Court of Common Pleas. 


My Lo xo, 

Received the favour of your Lordſhip's letter, and 
8 took it, as I know it was intended, very kindly. 
The manner of my receiving the indignity put upon 
* my Preface, was neither like a Chriſtian nor Philo- 
* ſopher, but like a very worldly man. I knew the 
* whole proceſs, and knew it to be a piece of revenge 
taken by a wicked party, that found themſelves 
ſorely ſtung, and it affected me accordingly, i. e. 
« very little. I am not one that love to be the talk 
of the town, and in this part I confefs I was uneaſy, 
although I think the talk was very much in my fa- 
vour. The complaint was made by Hungerford, 
and ſeconded by Manley, people that ſhould indeed 
have been ordered to have burnt it, and thirded by 
* what we call the Court, and carried by numbers 
© without a wiſe. word ſaid againſt it; Sir Peter King, 
« Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr Lechmere, and others of the 
* Robe, were very ſtrenuous advocates in its behalf, 
and ſo were other gentlemen, but to no purpoſe, for 
© the Court divided one hundred and nineteen, and 
my friends but fifty four. If their deſign was to in- 
* timidate me, they have loſt it utterly ; or if to ſup- 
<* preſs the book, it happens much otherwiſe; for every 
: Pody's curioſity is awakened by this uſage, and the 
* Bookſeller finds his account in it above any one elſe. 
O 

3 

4 

4 

6 


* 


The Spectator has conveyed above fourteen thouſand 


wiſe have never ſeen or heard of it. In a word, my 
Lord, when I conſider that theſe gentlemen have 
uſed me no worſe, than I think they have uſed their 
own country, the Emperor, the States, the Houſe 
of Hanover, and all our allies abroad, as well as all 
the braveſt, wiſeſt, and honeſteſt men we have at 
home, I am more inclined to become vain, than any 
ways depreſſed at what has befallen me; and intend 
to ſet up for a man of merit upon this very ftock. 
But pleaſantry apart my heart is wounded within me, 
when I conſider ſeriouſly whereabouts we are, and 


of them into other people's hands, that would other- - 


not 
long 


* whither we are tending, The Court party do now 
own publickly, that except the allies accept of the 
conditions that are offered them, King Philip is not 
to make any renunciation, and certainly the allies 
cannot accept of thoſe conditions, unleſs they are 
diſtreſſed to the laſt degree; we muſt and ſhall have 
a ſeparate peace in ſpite of all that can be ſaid, and 
that muſt be without a renunciation on the part of 
Prance, and without a guaranty from the allies, and 
what a peace is that like to be? It is now ſaid, that 
England is to conſtrain the King of France, to con- 
tent the States with a Barrier to their liking, and 
that the reſt will come in or ſtand out without any 
danger ; but I am afraid England has loſt all her 
conſtraining power, and that France thinks ſhe has 
us in her hands, and may uſe us as ſhe pleaſes, which 
J dare ſay will be as fcurvily as we deſerve. What 
a change has two years made? Your Lordſhip may 
now imagine you are growing young again, for we 
are fallen methinks into the very dregs of Charles 
the Second's politicks, ſaving that then they were 
more reaſonable, becauſe our enemy was then in ſo 
full power and luſtre, as might both terrify and, 
dazzle a poor luxurious Prince that would not be 
diſturbed, nor ſeem to care much what became of 
England after he was gone. The preſent times may 
put you in mind of thoſe with this bad difference 
{til}, that now the ruinous effects of thoſe advices 
ſeem to be taking place, after an interval of five or 
ſix and twenty years, and after ſuch an interruption 
as one would have thought, ſhould have quite baffled 
and deftroyed them. I find, my Lord, upon reading 
my letter, that I have entered upon deep matters, 
which, confidering the times and the Spaw waters L 
have taken, I ought not to have done. You will L 
hope excuſe me, for methought I was talking with 
* you who I believe favour me. I have, I thank God, 
© an entire truſt in his goodneſs, and know he has 
© hitherto preſerved us beyond all reaſonable hopes, 
without and againſt all our defervings ; but will he 
© flill go on to fave us againſt our will, and in the 
* midſt of our endeavours to deſtroy ourſelves? I hope 
© he will, for elſe I think we are a loft le. I 
« 1 to preſerve your Lordſhip md. your 
& 1 y.” 
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I. an, 


June the 17th, 
1712, 


My Loxo, 
Your LEST moſt 
humble ſervant, 
W. ASAPH. 


INI No room to obje#.] The title of this work of 
our author's runs thus. | 
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XXX. The 


F L E E T oOo. 


lang after, a very ſingular ſpecimen of pious benevolence in a new and very extraordi 
way, which was by ſending abroad, though without his name, a ſermon on the execution 
of a Gentleman for the murder of another Gentleman, with whoſe wife he had lived in a 
criminal converſation ; which affair, though it made then a great noiſe, our Prelate ap- 

ded might not make that impreſſion which the laws of God and man required, and 
for which publick executions are chiefly calculated. This ſermon had a very great ſale, 
and. it may be preſumed from thence had a very good effect [S]. Upon the demiſe of the 
= and the Hanover ſucceſſion taking place, our Prelate had as much reaſon to ex- 
pect that his zeal and fervices ſhould be conſidered as any of his rank or fun&ion ; but he 
was very far from making any diſplay of his merit, or uſing even the lawful means of 
making it known to the King or bis Miniſters. But as his ſervices were not of a nature 


to be concealed, fo it was not long before they were rewarded. Upon the death of 


Dr John Moore Biſhop of Ely, July 31, 1714 (w), Dr Tennifon, then Archbiſhop of () Godwin. de 
Canterbury, ſtrenuouſly recommended the choice of Biſhop Fleetwood for the vacant See, Co _— 
and he was accordingly, without the leaſt application directly or indirectly, nominated fol. 645. 1 
thereto, and actually tranſlated December the 18th in the fame year (x). His new pre- 
ferment had no other effect, than to quicken his diligence in the diſcharge of his duty in 
all it's branches, and in this way he continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf as far, and as | 
as his ſtrength would permit, with indefatigable induftry (y), of which the publick is 
in poffeſſion of inconteſtible evidence, ariſing from a variety of excellent writings upon 


different ſubjects, of which ſome notice will be taken at the bottom of the page [T]. 
e In 


(x) Le Neve's 
Faſti Eccleſ. Angl. 
p. 7%» 

65 Account of 


the Life and 
Writings, p. 8,9. 


XXX. The Life and Miracles of St Wenefrede to- 
gether with her Litanies, with ſome hiſtorical obſerva- 
tions made thereon. London printed for Sam. Buck- 
ley, at the Dolphin in Little-Britain, 1713. 8vo. 
Our Prelate ſhews us in his Preface what the motives 
were, which induced him to beſtow ſo much pains 
upon the life of St Wenefrede, that the concourſe of 
people to the well which carries her name was very 
great ; that the Papiſts made uſe of this to influence 
weak minds, that they had lately reprinted a large 
life of this Saint in Engliſh ; that theſe conſiderations 
might juſtly affe any Proteſtant Divine ; and that for 
certain reaſons, which he did not think fit to explain, 
they affected him in particular. He farther obſerves, 
that Bollandus the Jeſuit, and other Popiſh writers, had 
taken the freedom of obſerving, that the inhabitants 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Bretagne 
in France, were remarkable for ſwallowing any kind 
of legend, and that ſuch as were laught at and de- 
ſpiſed elſewhere, met with very ready credit in any 
of theſe countries, which he thought a little provoking. 
In reference to the ftory of St Wenefrede, he com- 
| Pares it with the rules laid down by the great criticks 
of that communion, for determining the credit and 
authenticity of all ſuch relations, and he ſhews that if 
thoſe laws have any foundation it deſerves no credit 
at all. He farther maintains, that concerning this St 
Wenefrede there was nothing at all written within up- 
_ wards of five hundred years, after the time in which 
ſhe is ſaid to have flouriſhed, that within this period 
there flouriſhed many celebrated writers, who com- 
poſed works upon ſuch ſubjects, as muſt have induced 
them to have taken notice of Wenefrede, if her ſtory 
had been at all known; and that it is impoſſible the 
legend now inſiſted upon ſhould contain facts worthy 
of belief, ſince if thoſe facts had ever happened they 
could never be liable to theſe objections. 

But let us hear what he himſelf ſays to the Popiſh 
votaries. In the caſe of pilgrimage, the buſineſs is 
to thank God for his gifts and graces beſtowed upon 
the Saint, or to pray to that Saint for ſomething 
that we want, or to pray to God to hear us for that 
« Saint's ſake, or to that Saint to intercede with God 
* for us. In all which caſes a Pilgrim ought to have 
© the fulleſt aſſurance, and the greateſt certainty that 
© is poſſible to be had. Firſt, That Wenefrede did 
© once live as ſurely as he himſelf now lives. Secondly, 

*That ſhe was a Saint upon earth as ſurely as he is a 

*finner. Thirdly, That ſhe had her head ſtruck off 
at Holy-well, and miraculouſly ſet on again, as ſurely 
* as he is now at Holy-well himſelf, and has his head 
upon his ſhoulders. Fourthly, That ſhe is now glo- 
© rified in Heaven, as ſurely as he is now praying on 
Earth. I would defire the Pilgrims to this Holy 
Spring to conſider with themſelves, whether they 
can or ought to want any of theſe points of certainty, 
af the lite and death, and ſanctity, and glorifica- 
* tion of St Wenefrede, in caſe they are required to 


* thank God for her, or to pray to her, and then to 
* give me the patience of reading the following ob- 
* ſervations, in which I have endeavoured to ſhew 
* that they neither have, nor can have, that certain 

and aſſurance of her life, and death, and ſanctity, 
* which ought to be the bottom of praiſe to God 2 
* her.” The text of this life is the Engliſh Popiſni life 
of St Wenefrede, publiſhed by I. F. for we know 
nothing of him more then thoſe initials of his name, 
or of the name which he aſſumed ; upon which, and 


upon the Preface, our Biſhop wrote his obſervations ; he 


likewiſe added the Litanies, Prayers, and ſome other 
Legends relative to the fame ftory, which hitherto had 
lain hid in Libraries, and which might probably have 
periſhed there if they had not been ſought for upon 
this occaſion. | 

[S] Had a very good effect.] This Sermon of our 
— Biſhop was publiſhed under the following 
title. | 

XXXI. A Funeral Sermon on the Death of My No- 
ble; who was executed at Kingſton, for the Murder of 


a Gentleman, with whoſe wife he had criminal con» 


werſation. | 

The name of the gentleman who was murdered 
was Mr Sayer, whoſe wife, after running him in debe, 
had ſeparated from him, and lived in a diſſolute man- 
ner. He had obtained a ſearch-warrant, and upon in- 
formation given him, that Mrs Sayer, her mother, and 
Mr Noble, who was an Attorney, were at an houſe in 


. Lambeth, Mr Sayer went thither with a peace officer 


in order to apprehend them, and in a fray which en- 


ſued, Mr Sayer was killed by Mr Noble, who was 
tried for this fact together with the two women, when 
they were acquitted and he was found guilty. He 


was a young man of good parts and had much buſi - 


neſs, there was, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, a prodigious 
outcry againſt him till he was found guilty, and then 
he was in a manner univerſally pitied. Great appli- 


cations. were made to the crown for mercy, but with- 


out the leaſt fucceſs, it was a caſe of fo ſingular, as 
well as ſo foul, a nature, that for a long time it was 
the common topic of diſcourſe ; and our charitable 
Prelate endeavoured to turn this kind of uſeleſs atten- 
tion to better purpoſe, by repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt pathetic terms, the danger of entering into 
thoſe courſes which lead to ſach unhappy acts; the 
wiſdom of embracing ſuch warnings, by recurring to an 
immediate and fincere repentance; and finally, the uſe- 
fulneſs of ſuch dreadful examples, in order to give a 
check to the lawleſs vices of men, to protect the in- 
nocent from the rage of the guilty, and to execute by 
the ſword of civil juſtice the ſentence pronounced by 
the Law of God. 

[T] A the bottom of the page.] We are in this 
note to render the reader a ſhort account of ſuch other 
treatiſes upon different ſubjects as fell from this learned 
Prelate's pen, and they were theſe. | 


XXXII. 


1976 


Sir G. D. and Mrs F. | . 

The caſe upon which this plea was formed was as 
follows. I. G. D. without the knowledge and con- 
© ſent of his father, then alive, but accounted not of 
* ſound judgment, was, at the age of fifteen, by the 
procurement and perſwaſion of thoſe in whoſe keep- 
© ing he was, married according to the Church form 
© to M. F. of the age of fifteen, II. This young 
* couple was put to bed in the day time, according to 
* cuſtom, and continued there a little while, but in 
the preſence of the company, who all teſtify they 
© touched not one the other, and after that they 
came together no more, the young gentleman going 
immediately abroad, the young woman continuing 
with her parents. III. G. D. after three or four 
« years travel returned home to England, and being 
* ſollicited to live with his lawful wife, refuſed it, and 
© frequently and publickly declared he never would 
© compleat the marriage. IV. Fourteen years have 
* paſſed ſince this marriage ceremony was performed, 
* and each party having, as is natural to think, con- 
* tracted an incurable averſion to each the other, is 
very deſirous to be ſet at liberty; and accordingly 
application is made to the legiſlative power to diſ- 
* ſolve this marriage, and to give each party leave, 
if they think fit, to marry ellewhere.” The reaſons 
urged againſt ſuch diſſolution were firſt, that each party 
was conſenting to the marriage, and was old enough 


to give ſuch conſent, according to the known laws of 


the kingdom ; the male being fifteen years old, the 
female thirteen; whereas the years of conſent are by 
law fourteen and twelve. 
ally married according to the form preſcribed by the 
Church of England, the Miniſter pronouncing thoſe 
ſolemn words uſed by our Saviour. Thoſe whom God 
has joined, let no nan put aſunder. They are there- 
fore man and wife, both by the laws of God, and of 
the land; and fince nothing but adultery can diſſolve 
a marriage, and no adultery is here pretended, the 
marriage continues indiſſoluble. Our author propoſes 
a variety of arguments in favour of the divorce, and 
obſerves, that what makes the marriage contract valid 
and obliging, is, that a male and female ſhould be at 
age to conſent, and at liberty to conſent, and ſhould 
actually conſent to give to each other the uſe and 
dominion of each other's body, excluſively to all the 
world beſides, as long as they both ſhall live. This 
is properly the marriage contract, and common to all 
nations and religions, and all beyond this is matter 
of ceremony, decency, and prudence, and ordered by 
the legiſlative powers of different countries as they ſee 
convenient. He afterwards ſhews that this was not a 
compleat marriage, becauſe it never was conſummated. 
But notwithſtanding all the learned arguments con- 
tained in this plea, which were offered at the bar or 
inſiſted upon in the debate of the Houſe of Lords, the 
bill was loſt, which was an irreparable misſortune to 
the parties. 

XXXIII. A Thankſgiving Sermon preached at EH- 
houſe Chapel, June the 7th, 1716. 

XXXIV. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe of Ely at Cambridge, Auguſt the 7th, 1716. 
Lond. 1716. 4to. 

In this charge our learned Biſhop takes notice of the 
Dignity of the Prieſthood, and the envy which has 
ever attended it, which having traced to its ſource, 
and proved to be altogether incapable of prejudicing 
religion, or the miniſters of religion, unleſs they con- 
cur with their own acts to depreciate themſelves. His 
Lordſhip then proceeds to the talents and abilities 
which are requiiite to qualify a man for the due exe- 
cution of the holy function. In order to this, ſays 
he, if we conlult the writings of ſome very famous 
Chriſtian Biſhops and others of old, and be obliged 
to believe them without departing from them in the 
leuſt, we ſhould find them fo great, ſo many, and 
ſo hard to be obtained, that as I am ſure for my 
own part, ſo I may reaſonably fear that many of 
this aſſembly, deſpairing of ſuch attainments, muſt 
have betaken ourſelves to other callings, who, yet I 
hope ſhall give a good account to God each of our 
Stewardſhip. ..... . According to the flights and ex- 
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FLEET 


In this courſe of life he perſiſted with unwearied ſpirit, notwithſtanding: the great infir- 
| eint inn 3 milties 


XXXII. The Counſellor's Plea for the Divorce of aggerations of thoſe devout and overfervid ſpirits, 4 


Secondly, they were actu- 


WOOD. 


very few people were they ſerious would ever go i 
to holy Orders, which ſhould it ever happen EL 
be very prejudicial to religion, tho? overſtocking the 
Church is alſo not without its miſchief.. There was 
ſomething like this happened in the matter of tlie 
bleſſed Sacrament, which may partly account for it. 
For the two or three firſt Centuries the generality of 
Chriſtians did frequently, even every Lord's Day, 
partake of the Lord's Supper; but this their fre- 
quency did naturally abate much of their devotion 
in the performance of that holy ſervice, which god- 
ly zealous men perceiving, ſet themſelves to write 
and preach upon that ſubje&, and to raiſe the peo- 
ple's devout affections, and revive their antient fer- 
vours, {aid ſo many fine exalted things, uſed ſo many 
ſtrong and bold alluſions, and lively figurative re- 
preſentations, both of the Prieſt and Sacrifice, and 
Preſence, that they quickly made the duty of pre- 
paration ſo difficult, and the danger of coming to 
that table ſo great and dreadful, that even good 
people were afraid to venture, and rather choſe to 
ſtay away, altho' invited to that ſupper, than come 
without what was then made to be the wedding- 
garment. Thus good well meaning men do often 
cure one miſchiet by another, and till they have 
tried they know not which is greater. The Biſhop 
remarks, that it is very well for us, that theſe great 
men's examples relieve us againſt the rigour of their 
rules and inſtructions; for after all they have faid, 
they were themſelves Biſhops and Preſbyters, and 
tho' very learned, and very good, yet not fo ſuper- 
latively ſo, but that others might and did equal 
them. In the Poſtſcript to this charge dated at 
Ely, Auguſt the zoth, 1716. he obſerves, that be- 
fore theſe ſheets were quite finiſhed at the preſs, he 
received a letter from the Deputies of the Epiſcopal 
Reformed Churches in Great Poland, and Poliſh 
Pruſſia, and of the Epiſcopal Betlenian College in 
Tranſylvania, wherein they earneſtly entreated him, 
after the example of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the Biſhop, of London, to recommend the moſt 
deplorable eftate thoſe Churches and that College 
were then in, to the charitable conſideration of the 
* Clergy of his Dioceſe. The requeſt ſays he was fo 
* reafonable, and the examples ſo good, that I com- 
* plied with it and followed it immediately The 
* Brief will come amongſt you about a month hence, 
but I hope and deſire you will in ſome of the inte- 
rim, uſe your endeavours to diſpoſe your people to 
a more than ordinary liberality, in contributing to 
* the neceſſities of theſe our Chriſtian Brethren of the 
* ſame houſhold of faith with us.“ This charge of 
the Biſhop's was attacked in a bold aſſuming and in- 
ſolent Pamphlet, entitled, 4 /etter to the Biſhap of 
Ely, upon the occaſion of his ſuppoſed late Charge ſaid 
to be delivered at Cambridge, Auguſt the 7th, 1716. 
as far as relates to what is therein urged againſt fre- 
quent Communion, and for the pretended Epiſcopal Re- 
formed Churches of Tranſylvania, Great Poland and 
Pruſſia, By Philalethes. Lond. 1717. 8vo. This 
letter is ſaid to have been written by Mr Matthias 
Earberry, a Nonjuring Clergyman. | 

XXXV. Papiſts not excluded from the Throne upon 
the account of Religion. Being a vindication of the 
Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Bangor's (Dr Hoad- 
ly) Preſervative, &c. in that particular. | 

XXXVI. A Sermon preached before the King in 
the Chapel Royal at St James's on March the ſecond, 
the firſt Sunday in Lent, 1717. | 

XXXVII. A Letter from Mr T. Burdett who was 
executed at Tyburn, for the murder of Captain Fa/k- 
ner to (ome Attornies Clerks of his acquaintance, 
written ſix days before his execution. | 

XXXVIII. A Letter to an Inhabitant of the Pariſh 
of St Andrew's Holborn about new Ceremonies in the 
Church. | 

XXXIX. The Juſtice of paying Debts. 

XL. A Defence of Praying before Sermon as di- 
rected by the LV Canon. 

XLI. A Sermon upon Swearing, 

XLII. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe of Ely In Auguſt 1722, 

(U] They 
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mities brought upon him by his indefatigable labours (2), till at length he found his (*) Hi Lone 
ftrength' ſo much decſined, that he had reaſon to expect a ſpeedy — this life to bal for fererl 
a better, which happened at Tottenham in Middleſex, whither he had retired for the l. 
benefit of the air, Auguſt 4, 1723, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age (a), and was in- 
terred in the cathedral. church of Ely, where a monument is erected to his memory by his (a) 2 no 
Lady, who did not long ſurvive him, with an inſcription, which, having often been-pub- writing, P. 10. 
liſhed, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould inſert (5). As to his character, it has been drawn —— 
by a very able pen, and one who had the honour and happineſs of being intimately ac- 8 y 
quainted with him (c), to the following effect: He lived an uſeful, ſtudious, and exemplary Vol. III. p. 367. 
life; ſo conſtantly employed in the good way of his profeſſion, that no man had fewer ( ,....n: of 
idle hours to anſwer for. He had a juſt ſenſe of the duty of his office, and lived up to the his Life and 
dignity of it. He was conſtant in preaching, which duty he diſcharged for many years 8 f. 8. 

three times a week: it may be truly ſaid, he was the moſt celebrated preacher of his 
time: I need not ſay how uſefully he employed his talent, or with much elo- 
quence; his ſermons fully ſpeak it, which he ſet off with ſuch a ſweetneſs of voice, and 
ſuch a graceful delivery, that he charmed his hearers into the warmeſt attention, and 
left a laſting impreſſion on their minds; and that which made his ſermons more uſeful, 
was the fine vein of vaſuiſtry that ran through moſt of them, wherein he diſplayed a 
peculiar talent, in making things plain and eaſy which ſeemed to many difficult, and 
gave diſturbance to weak and honeft minds: he informed the judgment, and then ſet 
the mind at reſt, To which may be added, what many of his auditors have often ſaid, 
that they ſeldom heard him preach but they learnt ſomething from him, that they had 
© never obſerved or heard before. He was a diligent viſiter of the ſick, and a ſkillful 
© healer of the-wounds of conſcience, for the cure of which ſad malady he was often ap- 
© plied to by many who were not properly under his care, to whom he was a willing and 
a wiſe inſtructor. And theſe good offices he diſcharged in fo afﬀfeionate and tender a 
manner, that beſides the inward ſatisfaction he had of doing much good, many of thoſe _ 
© who had applied to him expreſſed the grateful ſenſe they had of this his labour of love, 
* which he beſtowed upon them, by kind legacies bequeathed to him, ſome of which 
* came to his hands after he was a Biſhop. In this ſtation he did not ceaſe to be a 
e preacher; he was a conſtant one at St Aſaph, where the choir was well ſuited to his 

voice; not ſo at Ely, where the church was much too large for it; but in his own cha- 
pel at Ely-houſe, ſo frequent in the diſcharge of that good part of his office, though in 
the cold ſeaſon of the year, that he has ſometimes preached four and twenty ſermons in the 
ſpace of ſix months. He was a great lover of Antiquities, eſpecially of thoſe of his own 
country; but that did not caſt a ruſt upon his parts, or ſpoil his ſtile, an effect it often 
has upon thoſe whoſe genius leads them early into that kind of ſtudy. He was a uſeful 
Antiquarian, and at the ſame time a fine Preacher. The filling of the churches in the 

« dioceſe of St Aſaph, where he was almoſt the general patron, with virtuous and worthy 

men, was what lay near his heart: he often expreſſed the great ſatisfaction he had in 
beſtowing preferments on worthy Clergymen, and was extreamly pleaſed when, upon 
experience and obſervation, he found that the care of their people was matter of con- 
ſcience to them. So may it always be, he uſed to ſay, and with increaſe, for without that 
there was no living, but he was ſure no dying, with comfort. He paid little or no regard 
to the importunate ſollicitations of the great men of that dioceſe, if the perſon recom- 
mended was not found, upon due enquiry, to be of an unblemiſhed life ; and though 
he could not have the ſatisfaction he wiſhed, of filling his churches with men he tho- 
roughly approved in other reſpects, yet he took much pains to fill them with men of 
virtue; and if ever he was moved beyond his uſual temper, it was when he found he 
had been deceived by teſtimonials that had little or no truth in them. He had a gene- 
rous heart; his hands were always open to thoſe in want, eſpecially to the poorer clergy, 
to whom he often gave money or books, beſides the remiſſion of their fees. He was a 
liberal encourager of every charitable deſign that came in his way, never ſhewing any 
deſire to be rich, except in good works; and he was much pleaſed when he heard that 
any rich man had left ſomething to good uſes, ſaying ſometimes upon that occaſion, 
It were almoſt reaſonable there ſhould be a moderate Purgatory, for ſuch as live and die ſo 
wealthy without doing any good to any body but their children, when there was ſo much want 
and miſery in the world, He was much concerned to ſee ſo much paſſion and uncharita- 
bleneſs raiſed by difference in opinion in matters of religion, and thought that mere mi- 
ſtakes, and ſuch differences as did not influence practice, were to be borne with. He 
was modeſt and humble almoſt to a fault, qualities rarely to be found in a breaſt ſo re- 
plete with knowledge as his was; and as he fled from his juſt praiſes, and was always 
uneaſy under them, ſo he was backward to cenſure others His temper was ſweet 
and even calm and meek, fo that hardly any thing could diſcompoſe him, no paſſion, 
no reſentment, no partial mixtures, could find a place in his breaſt. To this happy 
temper of mind was joined a good degree of cool and ſedate courage, which he did not 
fail toſhew whenever a proper occaſion called for it. And, to crown all his other good 
qualities, ſo much innocence of life, integrity of heart, and ſanctity of manners, hardly 


ever met in any one man in a fuller meaſure than they did in him, In a word, this good 
VOL. III. No. 166. 22 M Biſhop 
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© Biſhop excelled in every virtue that conſtitutes a wiſe man, and in every grace that di- 
«* ſtinguiſhes a Chriſtian.” To ſo ample, as well as fo eloquent a character as this, it would 
be altogether improper for us to add any thing; but inaſmuch as in a work of this nature 


it may be juſtly expected, that the teſtimonies to ſo eminent a Prelate's merits ſhould be 


collected, the reader will find at the bottom of the page ſome inſtances of this kind, from 
a variety of writers of very different tempers and ſentiments, which may be regarded as 
an inconteſtible proof of his virtues and abilities; ſince, though it does not always happen, 
that great and good men are univerſally eſteemed, yet, when the praiſes of different par- 
ties are beſtowed upon an eminent perſon, it cannot but be preſumed that his worth mult 
be very conſpicuous, to attract the ſuffrages of men of all opinions, in ſpite of thoſe little 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions which are ſo apt to warp even the beſt minds, and to hinder 
them from publickly 1 their reſpect for thoſe, whom, in their hearts perhaps, they 


may ſecretly admire [UV]. 


e left behind him an only ſon, Dr Charles Fleetwood, who 


inherited his paternal eſtate in Lancaſhire, and had been Preſented a few years before by 
his father, as Biſhop of Ely, to the rectory of Cottenham in Cambridge, which he did 


not enjoy long. 


Of this family and name there have been ſeveral other remarkable perſons, not in this 
only, but in other nations alſo, particularly in Sweden, where, as we have before obſerved, 
there is a Baron of that name, deſcended in a dire& line from the Fleetwoods of Lan- 
caſhire; and the perſon who now enjoys that honour, is highly eſteemed for his abilities, 
both civil and military, which have lately procured him conſiderable preferments. It may 
not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the Swedes look upon the title of Baron as that alone 

which confers true Nobility, as having annexed to it all the ranks and privileges derived to 
Nobility by their conſtitution, The crown does indeed beſtow other titles of honour, 
. ſuch as Counts, but they are not much regarded; and the caſe is the ſame in Poland, 
where titles are aſſumed rather to procure reſpect when travelling through foreign coun- 


tries, than to draw regard in their own. 


[U] They may ſecretly admire.) We find this ſhort 


character given of our author and his writings, as well 
as of another Engliſh Prelate, by one whoſe reputation 

as a critick, will not fail to juſtify what he has ad- 
(4) Dr Felton's yanced in the opinion of all good judges (4). Biſhop 
— = the | Fleetwood's /oftne/s, and Byhop Blackhall's plainneſs, 
; are their characters; excellent writers both! The 
(5) He con- Reverend Dr Hickes (5) acknowledges him for an 
tributed to the encourager of his great work, and indeed no won- 
publiſhing his der it was, that he ſhould lend his aſſiſtance for 
— promoting endeav ours ſo advantageous to that ſort 
3 of literature, which as it was his earlieſt, ſo it con- 
| tinued to be his lateſt — 5 The indefatigable 
(6) Liber Niger Mr Hearne (6) confeſſes himſelf much obliged to 
Scaccarii, p. 35!. Biſhop Fleetwood, for many fingular inſtances of his 
See alſo his Pre- friendſhip, and particularly mentions the preſent he 
e ue received from him of an antient almanack, which he 
5. 47, eſteemed to be, as indeed it was, a very great curioſity; 
and this ſhews how ready our Prelate was to entertain 
a free correſpondence with men of real merit, how 
different ſoever their political principles might be from 
bis own, as in both theſe caſes itis well enough known 
they were. That candid writer, and eminent Antiquary, 
ZN Brown Willis, Eſq; ſpeaks according to his man- 
00G — ner briefly of our Biſhop (7), of whom he ſays, that 
> 37. be was a general ſcholar, well ſtilled in Antiquities, 
and very communicative in imparting to him ſeveral 
collections. It has created ſome wonder, that Biſhop 
Burnet is ſilent as to our author, in his Hiſtory ; but 
whatever his motives might be, other writers within that 
period of time have purſued a different conduct; one 
of theſe, after tranſcribing thoſe paragraphs that gave 

offence to the Houſe of Commons, when his Lordſhi 
() Oldmixon's pybliſhed his four Sermons, proceeds thus (8). T heſs 
— 1 * words of eternal truth, pronounced in ſo awful and 
— P" © moving a manner, did the majority of this Houſe 
© of Commons vote to be malicious and factious, and 


condemned his Lordſhip's Preface to be burnt by the 


* hands of the common hangman. The good Biſhop, 
* imitating the apoſtolical reſignation, as his perſecu- 
* tors imitated the Pagan barbariſm and inſolence, 
* ſaid only when he was told of it, I efteem myſelf 
© happy to ſuffer with the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Earl of Godolphin, and ſo many other illuſtrious 
* Patriots, whoſe reputation their enemies endeavour 
to blaſt ; on the other hand, ſays our hiſtorian, this 
treatment of a Prelate of ſuch ſignal merit, ſo un- 


* blameable a life, and ſo univerſally eſteemed, parti- . 


* cularly by the Queen herſelf, who before was uſed 
to call him her Biſhop, was highly reſented by many 
true ſons of the Church.” The Reverend Mr Wil- 


liam Whiſton, a man of great probity anda free ſpeaker, 


admired our Prelate as a preacher when he was a young 
man at the Univerſity, and admired him too as a Bi- 
ſhop, which appears from the following ſtory that he 


tells us (9) ; after having mentioned ſeveral inſtances (9) Memoirs of 
of the danger that the beſt men run of being corrupted bis on Life, p. 
in courts, he proceeds thus. It puts me in mind of 305 · 


what that excellent preacher and liver Biſhop Fleetwood, 


as I have been informed, {aid upon the like occaſion. 


* This good Biſhop once came to the Houſe of Lords 


* a little too early, and overheard certain perſons de- 
* bating this queſtion, Whether a Courtier could be a 


* Chriſtian or not? And when at length the company 
perceived he was there, they would needs have his 
* opinion, He replied he was no Courtier, nor would 
determine that queſtion: but he acknowledged that 
he had learned ſo much by their diſcourſe, that it 
was not very fit for a good Chriſtian to go to Court.” 
In the additions that have been made to an eminent 


Prelate's hiſtory of Engliſh Biſhops, we are told with 


regard to this worthy perſon, that his works being in 
all hands and his character univerſally eſteemed made 
it unneceſſary to be inſiſted upon there. — 


FLEMMING or FLEMMYNGE (RICHARD) Biſhop of Lincoln in the 
XVth century, and founder of Lincoln-college in Oxford, was deſcended from a 
'a) Laß: genere And ancient family (a), and born at Crofton in the county of York (5). After having 


J. Bale, Scripto- been educated in grammar learning in his native county, he was ſent to Univer 
Contur VII. College in Oxford; where he ſo improved himſelf in Logic and Philoſophy, that he met * 9 


Ne, 99. with no difficulty in obtaining his degrees ; an honour which was then conferred only upon 


a few (c) [A]. On the 22d of Auguſt 1406, he was preſented, or collated, to the 


. A) Which was then conferred only upon a few.) 


Mr Wood's own, words are (1). Degrees were not ſo (1) Lib. II. p. 
[nc temporis paucis cum ills fludiois communes; as common then, as they have been fince the 3 595 


(5) A. Wood, 
Hiſt. & Antiq. 
2 Univ. Oxon. Libs 


Pre- (e) Ibid. 
bend See alſo p. 42. 
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1979 
bend of Sauth- Newbald in the church of York, vacafit by the reſignation of Tho. Lang- oo 
ley Biſhop of Durham (4); and, the next year had the honour of -_ one of the Proc- yet, & Ver 
tors of the univerſity of Oxford (2) IB]: but never was Chancellor the ſame, as the “ F 167. 
famous Mr Leland hath aſſerted (f). a after taking his Maſter of Arts degree, he warmly % Wood, ubl 
eſpouſed J. Wiclef's cauſe; and fo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted his opinions, that great numbers fupra, p. 402 
(and of thoſe ſome of the firſt quality) drawn in by his example, or convinced hy his ar- ,, us 
yments, loudly declaimed againſt the corruptions of the Church of Rome. But, per- Scrigcorivus bi- 


fons whoſe intereſt it was to maintain thoſe corruptions, found means either to awe, or to tanvicis, Edit. 


7 See his Epi- 
raph, below. 


1% Godwin, ubi that aſſembly (2). The See of York being then vacant 


fupra. 
Wood, ubi ſupra. 
Lib. I. Bo 193. 


70) Ibid. and Wil- 
bs, Vol. I. p · 40. 


ftuora, and 


Oxon. 170g. p 


bribe, him into filence. And, which is not much to his credit, he became as violent an 460. Vide Wood, 
oppoſer of Wiclef's doctrines, as he had heretofore been a patron of them [CJ]. So that , N. 40. 
the college he founded at Oxford (of which we ſhall preſently give an account) was de- ) woos, uti 
ſigned as a ſeminary for writers and diſputers againſt that learned man's opinions (g). bn. p, 159. 
In the year 1415, he exchanged his prebend of South Newbald for that of Langford, in % wn, abi 
the cathedral church. of York (þ) : and, ſome time before, was alſo made Rector of Boſton — vol. I. p. 
in Lincolnſhire (i). His learning, and perhaps withal his zeal againſt Wiclef, having 
recommended him to the eſteem of King Henry V, he was promoted by him to the bi- (4 Wood, ibid. 
ſhopric of Lincoln (4), having been firſt appointed by the Pope ([). He was then Pro- 

feſſor, or Doctor, in Divinity (n). The temporalities of his See were reſtored to him ( Wood, ibis. 
May 23, 1420 (). In the year 1424, he was ſent to the Council of Conſtance, or (1) catalog. of the 
Sienna; where, in the preſence of Pope Martin V, he made a very elegant ſpeech in vin- [hors of Eng- 
dication of his country againſt the calumnies and aſperſions of the Spaniſh, French, and Govin, Bien 
Scottiſh Deputies [D]; which procured him great applauſe (o). And then, I ſuppoſe it t Edi. 


was, he was made Chamberlain to Pope Martin aforeſaid (p). Upon his return from ag 82 


the Council, he cauſed Wiclef's bones to be taken up and burnt, as had been decreed in 


by the death of Dr Henry > ons ubi 


Bowett, the Pope by his own abſolute authority tranſlated Dr Flemming to that Archbi- 


ſhoprick ; and he had reſtitution of the temporalities Decemb. 1, 1424 (7) [E!]. 
Henry V, who by his late conqueſt of France was grown fo powerful as to have no cauſe 54. 
to dread the Pope's indignation or cenſures, ſo vehemently oppoſed this tranſlation, 


FE: ) Willis, as 
But King A Vol. II. 5. 


(%) Wood, ubi 


I ointly with the Chapter [F], that the Biſhop was content to go back to Lincoln a- sopra, p. 159. 
00 Godwin, un gain (). But though he met with this great diſappointment, he purſued his deſign, of J. Lale Seri. 


Brytanniz Cen- 


Tranſlation, Edit. founding a college in Oxford, to be a ſeminary for Divines, to write, preach, and diſpute turia Septima, 


1616. 4to. p. 
357. and Willa, 


Þ 4% 


(i) Ibid. p. > 


how univerſal and extreme was the ignorance that 


(3) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, p. 402. 


ſupra, Lib, I. p. 
206. 


againſt Wiclef's opinions. 


of the ſixteenth century. For Thomas Arundell, who 


was Archbiſnop of Canterbury from the year 1396 
to the year 1413, had no other degree but that of 
Bachelor of Arts (2); tho' he was a very conſiderable 
and eminent perſon in his time. It is well known, 


reign'd in the fifteenth century 

[B] Aud the next year, had the honour of being one 
of the Proctors of the Univerſity of Oxford] Whilft 
he was in that office, he cauſed the antient book of 
ſtatutes, belonging to the junior or northern Proctor, 
to be tranſcribed for the uſe of his ſucceſſors. And 
that copy is now rved among the Univerſity-Ar- 
chives, being mark'd on the back with the letter C 
3). 5 | 
[C] He became as violent an oppoſer of Wiclef"s 
doctrines, as he had heretofore been a patron of them.] 
As an inſtance of which, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
nominated one of the committee, that was choſen by 
the Univerſity of Oxford, for examining heretical 
books, and particularly Wiclef's, in the year 1411 
(4). Mr Wood queſtions, whether our R. Fl | 
was one of that committee. His reaſons are, that, 
after the nomination of it, he finds, our author had 
maintained opinions in the ſchools, which in thoſe 
times were accounted downright hereſy : That they 
were condemned by thoſe commiſſioners, and oppoſed 
with ſo much ſharpneſs by Nicolas Ponce of ds 
college, that Flemmyng appealed to a general congre- 
gation. But the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ordered, 


"his appeal not to be admitted; and injoined, that 


Flemmyng, and his adherents, whom he called beard- 
leſs boys, and not fit to appear in the ſchools, ſhould 
be puniſhed according to their deſerts. Mr Flemmyng 
thinking himſelf ill uſed, carried his complaints to the 
King, who having examined the whole affair, writ to 
the Univerſity in his favour. But the Univerſity mak- 
ing unneceſſary delays in taking off the cenſures they 
had paſſed on him, the King ſent other preſſing letters: 
which, it is probable, were duly obeyed. On 
theſe accounts, A. Wood is inclined to believe, either 
that there were two Richard Flemmyng: then in the 


| For that purpoſe, he obtained a licence from King 
above, Vol, ry VI, dated Octob. 12, 1427, wherein he was impowered to found a college [G], Aargiz Scripto- 


about precedency, and the right of voting firſt (7). 


No. g9o.—and 
Hen J. Pits de illuſt. 


hic rib. ad ann. 1470 
which v, — 430% 


Univerſity ; or that this our Richard was not one of 
thoſe commiſſioners ; unleſs perhaps ſome time after 
(5). But, fince he was one of the Proctors of the Uni- (5) Wocd, ibid. 
verſity in the year 1407 ; into which office he would 
undoubtedly never have been chofen, if he had conti- 
nued publicly to maintain Wiclef's opinions: And, SOLD 
ſince J. Bale aſſures us (6), that his diſputes with Ponce (6) Ubi ſupra. 
were before he was choſen one of the committee ; we | 
may therefore conclude, that he had renounced thoſe 
opinions before the year 1411, or even perhaps before 
the year 1407. | 
D] Againſt the calumnies and aſperſions of the Spa- 
niſh, French, and Scottiſh iy cy, For there aroſe a 
great diſpute between the Deputies of thoſe nations, 
(7) Ibid. p. 208. 
[E] Had the temporalities reſtored to him Decentd. 1. 
1424.] Mr Willis ſays, by miſtake, that he was 
tranſlated to York, Anno 1429 (8). | (8) Vol. II. p 
[] $9 wehemently oppoſed this tranſlation, jointly 54. 


"with the Chapter.) Biſhop Godwin gives us this ac- 


count of it. The Pope of his own abſolute authority, 

placed then in Yorke Richard Fleming Biſhop. of 

© Lincolne. Many ſtatutes and lawes had beeng made 

* torepreſle this tyrannicall dealing of the 4 * But 

his excommunications were ſuch terrible bugs, as 

© men durſt rather offend the lawes of their country, 

then come within the compaſſe of his cenſures. Yet 

the Deane and Chapter of Yorke taking ftomacke 

© unto them, uſed ſuch advantage as the Law would 

© affoorde them, and by force kept out the new Arch- 

* biſhop from entring his Church. Much ado there 

* was between them. The event was, that the Pope 

unable to make good his gift, was faine to returne | 

Fleming to Lincolne again. * () Catalogue of 
[G] Wer J the Biſhops, &c. 


ein he was impowered to found a college.] 
He was impowered to found this college in the Charch a3 above, P. 60d. 
of All-Saints in Oxford, of which he was patron ; and 
to unite and annex ir to the ſame, together with the 
Churches of St Mildred and St Michael near North- 


gate, which were alſo in the patronage of his See. 


And the ſaid Churches ſo united, annexed, and incor- 
porated, to name the Church of All-Saints ; and » 
| ere 


(e) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


(u) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. p. 159+ 
and Willis, as a- 
bove, Vol. II. p · 
54, 55» 


() Vide Bale and 
Pits, ubi ſupra, 


which ſhould confiſt of one Warden; or Rector, and ſeven Scholars; and bear the name 
of The College of St Mary and All-Saints of Lincoln in the Univerſity of Oxford. 
Having thus obtained the royal licence, he ſet about his foundation; but before he had 


made any conſiderable progreſs in it, death ſnatched him away. However, he left mo- 


ney and effects in the hands of ſome perſons, which he appointed Overſeers of his new 
foundation ; and they carried it on, and ſettled it, with all imaginable care and expedi- 
tion (). He died at his palace at Sleford, January 25, 1430-31; and was buried in 
Lincoln cathedral, under a raiſed tomb, with a long rhyming Epitaph [H], faſhionable 
in the times of ignorance he lived in (2). Bale, and Pits, mention two pieces written by 
him; and the latter ſays, his Works were long preſerved in the library of Lincoln- 
college: but they ſeem to have been no more than the ſpeeches he made at the Council of 


Sienna (w). 


After his deceaſe, his college met with ſeveral benefactors, but none fo 


conſiderable as Thomas Rotherham, alias Scot, then Biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards 


Archbiſhop of York [1], who deſerves the name of a ſecond founder. 


Its revenues have 


been alſo conſiderably augmented, by the munificence of ſeveral other generous and cha- 


ritable perſons [K ]. | 


erect and convert it into a collegiate church, or a col- 
lege ; and toannex to the ſame a chantry in the Church 
aforeſaid, of which the Mayor of Oxford for the time 
being was patron. Ordaining, that there ſhould be in 
this new foundation two Chaplains, to be placed or 
removed at the Rector's pleaſure : that the Rector and 
Scholars ſhould be perpetual patrons of this Church ; 
and capable of purchaſing lands, rents, and tenements, 
not exceeding the yearly value of ten pounds. 
T his point obtained, the Founder employed ſome per- 
ſons to buy tenements, on the ſite whereof he intended 
to erect his new college. Accordingly they bought 
Deep hall, belonging to St John Baptiſt's Hoſpital 
without Eaſt-gate, and a few other buildings. The 
Biſhop's death ſtop'd their fyrther proceedings, when 
the firſt ſtone was hardly laid. However, certain truſ- 
tees appointed by him on his death-bed, placed a Rec- 
tor, ſeven Scholars, and two Chaplains in his new 
foundation ; which were to be maintained out of the 
revenues of the Churches abovementioned. And in 


the room of Deep-hall ; and of two others, call'd 


(0 Willis, ubi 
ſupra, Vol. II. 
p. 84. 


(+) Quid. Wood, 


ubi ſu dra. 


(0 Divine, Ibid, 


) D.vinie* pro 
rae prius orcs, 
bid. 


(59 Ipſe, ibid. 


Brend-hall, and Wyncheſter hall, purchaſed about the 
year 1438; and of St Mildred's Church, taken down 
in the year 1436, was the colle ge built, partly in the 
manner in which it now ſtands. 


[H] With a long rhyming Epitaph.) Which was 
hung on a tablet, and ran in this manner (9). 


Iſthuc qui graderis pauliſper perlege quæſo; 

Sta, ſpeculans (+) quod eris, in me nunc vermibus eſo: 
Qui fueram pridie juvenis, forma ſpecioſus; 

Artes Oxoniæ diſcens, puer ingenioſus; 

Juris (J) divini creſcens exinde magiſter: 

Pape Martini, Camerarii honore, Miniſter; 

Hic cum Preſulibus in Lyncolne ſede locavit, 

Et propriis manibus mira pietate ſacravit. 

Poſt Eboracenſis tituli fulgore ſerenus, 

Sub glebis denſis jaceo, quamvis vir amenus. 
Mundi pompa, decor, applauſus, culmina queque, 
Quid ſunt iſta, precor, niſi ſomnia ſtultitieque? 
Vultu blanda favent, quorum caro nil niſi fenum. 
Quid labor in Logicis ? quid Doctorale cacumen ? 

| Quid dant delicie ? quid laus ? quid opes operantur? 

Omnia ſevitie mortis, velut umbra, fugantur. 

O mors dira nimis, non parcens rebus opimis 
Antea ſublimis, per te jam ponor in imis. 
Vita brevis vana eſt ; habet hunc hee gloria finem; 
Foſſa cubile manet, quo mortua membra reclinem. 
Hinc recolas, qui laude volas, & corpore flores; 
Hoc ſapias: quo (4) divinas pro me, precor, ores. 
Ecce ſub hoc lapide Flemmyng Richardus humatur. 
Penſa, plange, vide, fic omnis honor ſuperatur. 
Doctor clarus erat; preſtans & Epiſcopus (*) ifte : 
In quem crediderat, nunc eſto ſalus ſua Chriſte. 


There is nothing remarkable in this long Epitaph ; 
except, that Pope Martin conſecrated him Bithop of 
Lincoln with his own hands. The reſt is a doleful 
deſcant upon the frailty of human nature ; which 


Our 


might have been compriſed in much fewer words. 
His arms on his tomb are, barry of fix ar- 
gent and azure ; in chief three fuſills; in baſe a mullet, 


gules. 


[1] After his deceaſe, his college met with ſeveral 
benefattors, but none ſo conſiderable as Thomas Rother- 
ham, alias Scot, then Biſhop of Lincoln, and after- 
werds Archbiſhop of York] This great man was born 
at Rotherham in Yorkſhire, and ſucceſſively became 
Fellow of King's College Cambridge, Maſter of Pen- 
broke-Hall, Chancellor of that Univerſity, Preben- 
dary of Sarum, Chaplain to King Edward IV. Pro- 
volt of Beverley, Keeper of the Privy-Seal, Secretary 
to four Kings, Biſhop of Rocheſter, then of Lincoln, 
and at length Archbiſhop of York, and Lord Chan- 
cellor from the year 1475, to 1483, tho' with ſome 
interruption (10). What induced him to this muni- 
ficent benefaction, is thus related. In the year 1474, 
coming to Oxford, on his epiſcopal viſitation, John 
Triſtroppe Rector of this college preached before him, 
out of Pſalm Ixxx. 14, and 15. ver; and from thence 
took occaſion, ſo pathetically to invite him to com- 
miſerate their tender vine, their poor half-built col- 
lege, that the Biſhop immediately promiſed he would 
do what the Rector had ſo earneſtly pleaded for. Ac- 
cordingly, the year following, he compleated the edi- 
fice ; increaſed the number of Fellows from ſeven to 


twelve, appropriating for their maintenance the Chur- 


ches of Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, and Combe lon- 
ga in Oxfordſhire; and gave the Society a Body of 
Statutes (they having none before) ſubſcribed with 
his own hand, Feb. 11, 1479. wherein he ordained, 
among other things, that the Fellows ſhould be choſen 
out of the Dioceſes of Lincoln, York, particularly 
Rotherham if any fit, and Bath and Wells (11). 

LX] Ii revenues have been alſo confiderably aug- 
mented, by the munificence of ſeveral other generous and 
charitable perſons] The chief benefactors have been, 
John Foreſt, Dean of Wells; John Southam, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford ; William Finderne, Eſq; Cardinal 
Henry Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter ; John Buke- 


tot, and Walter Bate, Prieſts; John Croſby, Trea- 


ſurer of Lincoln; William Dagvyle, Gent. Edmund 
Audley, Biſhop of Saliſbury ; William Smyth, Biſhop 
of Lincoln; Sir William Findern, Knt. John Den- 
ham, Rector of Barnake in Northamptonſhire; Mrs 
Johanna Trapps; John Smith, Rector of Wykeham- 
Breux ; Mr Thomas Hayne ; John Randall, Rector of 
St Andrew Hubbard, London ; Thomas Beckyngton, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells; and John Williams, Biſhop 
of Lincoln, who built the chapel (12). 
laſt, and one of their moſt conſiderable benefactors, 
hath been Nathanael Lord Crew, late Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and formerly Fellow and Rector of this Houſe. 
For his Lordſhip added twenty pounds a year to the 
Rectorſhip; and ten pounds a year to each of the 
twelve Fellowſhips, for ever: made up the Bible- 
Clerk's place, and the eight Scholarſhips, which be- 
fore were very mean, worth ten pounds a year a piece : 
founded twelve exhibitions, of twenty pounds a year 
each: and made an augmentation of ten pounds a year 
a-piece for ever to the Curates of four Churches be- 
longing to this college; viz. All-Saints, and St Mi- 
chael in Oxferd; Twyford in Backinghamſhire; and 
| 


(10) See the Ar- 
ticle ROTHER- 
HAM (Tno- 
MAS). 


(11) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, p. 161. 


Finally, the (12) Ibid. p. 160, 
161, 162, 169, 


170, 171. 


Combo 


60, 


59, 


* 
- 2: 


* 6 | | | 
_ FLEMMING. 1981 
Our author's nephew, or kinſman, ROBERT FLEMMING, deſerves alſo to 
be mentioned here, on account of his learning, and particularly of his {kill in poetry and 


(x) Leland, ubi polite literature. He was educated at Oxford (x), and probably in Lincoln-college, then 


„in, p. 460. newly founded by his uncle, or kinſman. On the 21ſt of January 1451, he was admitted 
„) Survey of Dean of Lincoln (5), being famous for his knowledge and ingenuity. But, for his fur- 
— of ther improvement, he went to Italy, and viſited the Learned, and the univerſities; par- 

Br. Willis, Eq; ticularly, he attended the lectures of the celebrated Orator and Poet Baptiſta Guarini, who 

Vol. II. p. 77. was Profeſſor of the Greek and Latin languages at Ferrara: And who had the honour of 

(z) Leland, ubi having for his hearers, ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen [LI, eminent for their birth, and other &/ bid. p. 205 
ſupra. _ diſtinguiſhing qualifications (z). From Ferrara our author went to Rome, where he (4) 16a. p. 44 
0 Pits, de illu- ſtayed a year or two (3); and contracted an acquaintance with ſeveral learned men, eſpe- _ | 
ftribus Rog cially with Bartholomew [M] Platina, Librarian of the Vatican (3). He became alſo 8 Pe 77s 


Scriptorib. Ætas 


XV. ad an. 1470. KNOWN to Pope Sixtus IV, in whoſe praiſe, during a ſummer's receſs at Tibur or Tivoli, Aud not about 


No. 865. he compoſed a poem in two books [N }, inſcribed to his Holineſs : who was ſo pleaſed 3 
0% Lend and with it, that he made the author his Protonotary (c). At his return from Italy, he Bale is more in 
Pits, ibid. brought over with him ſeveral books curiouſly illuminated, and ſome of them of his own 8 2 


(e) Leland, ibid, compoſition [O], which he bequeathed to Lincoln-college-library (d). On the 27th of orie ia the 
eptember 1467, he was inſtalled into the prebend of Leighton-Manor, in the cathedral as 
(4) Ibid. 


223 church of Lincoln (e); which he exchanged, December 3, 1478, for that of Leighton- () J. Bale, Scrig- 


Vai. Oxon. Lib, Boſard (). He founded in the cathedral abovementioned, namely in Trinity-chapel, ä vil. 


* 37% chantry for two Chaplains, which was valued at 14/7. 6s. 94(g). And dying Auguſt No. a. 
(-) Willis, ubi 12, 1483 (5), was buried near Biſhop Fleming his relation (i). His name is mentioned — — 
topra, p-299- With honour by ſome of his contemporaries [P]. . 1 0 


(13) See the Ar- Comb in Oxfordſhire (13). It is alſo ſaid, that his 


tice CREW Lordſhip intended to have rebuilt the college; but Sane quiſquis in hunc oculos defixerit acreis, 
(NATRANAEL) _ diſobliged by ſome of the members, he altered Ia vultu facieque viri coeleſte videbit 
| is deſign. ** 
. oe Bonne of Zotins. or bo Elucere aliquid, majeſtatemque verendam. 


— e, MERE — N , _ i. e. Whoſoever fixes his eyes on him, will ſee in his 


(14) Leland, ubi liam Gray, John Phrea, John Gundorp, &c (14). 3 ſomething heavenly ſhine, and a 
9 85 A Rs * 3 * 4 _ T => Le- __ [0] And fone of his own compoſition.) Leland 
; and calls him (15). e the article „ in . 4 ee 1 
(15) Ibid, Mr Bayle's Dictionary. Our author celebrates that Bale, _ oy (17). E Ou 8 1 Ms e (27) «q — 
learned man in the following verſe, | narimm UrZecolatinum ; reek an tin lonary. 


| Carmina diverſi generis, librum unum; A book of 
1 : | 8 ver ous ſu . di 
(16) Leland, ibid, | Platina magna ſuz lux & decus ille Cremonz (16). — „„ Gag OY 
p. 41. i. e. Platina the great light and ornament of his coun- [p] His name is mentioned with honour by ſome of 
try Cremona. 1 | | his contemporaries.) Particularly by Lewis Carbo of 
| : Ty | Ferrara, who, in his funeral oration on the death of 
LN] In whoſe praiſe, during @a ſummer's receſs at Guarini, thus ſpeaks. Robertus Fleminge, Decanus 
' Tibur or Tivoli, he compoſed a poem in two books.) Lincolnienſis ecclefiz, qui ob fingularem in ſludiis huma- 
Which he entitled, Lucubrationes Tiburtinæ, i. e. Ti- nitatis præſtantiam, atque exercitationem, inclyti An- 
burtine Lucubrations. Mr Leland quotes three verſes glorum regis procurator Rome factus eft. i. e. Robert 
out of the firſt book; which, in his opinion, are moſt Fleminge, Dean of Lincolne, who for his ſingular ex- 
elegant. Hi werſus, ex primo libro ſeleti, & Sixto eellency and practice in polite ſtudies, was made the 
1 mibi quidem videntur e plane elegan- King of England's Procurator at Rome. S 
tiſimi. | 


(s) TheWorthes FLETCHER (RICHARD) Biſhop of Briſtol, and afterwards tranſlated to Wor- (4) Newcourt 


of England, by Repertorium, &c, 


T. kater h b. ceſter, and London, in the XVIth century; was born in Kent (a). He received his vol. I. P. 168. 


in Kent. p. 72. univerſity- education in Bennet, or Corpus-Chriſti, college, in Cambridge, of which he an. 

) Catitogue of Was Fellow (b). It doth not appear from the Regiſter-books of that univerſity, when he 2838 

o Biſhops of took his degrees: but, in 1572, he was incorporated Maſter of Arts at Oxford, being 2 = 

England, &c. by four years ſtanding in that degree at Cambridge (c); and if ſo, muſt have been admitted 1730. P. 511, 

Fr, Godwin, Bi- D e 73% P 

ſhop of Landaff, about the year 1561. On the zoth of September 1572, he was inſtituted to the prebend _ 

— 1615. P. of Iſlington in St Paul's cathedral, London, which he reſigned in October 1589 (d). “ r. 
The 15th of November 1583 he was made Dean of Peterborough (e), but never Biſhop () wati, vol, 


be Wood, Faſti. Of that See, as Dr Fuller hath aſſerted (F). He was inſtalled into the prebend of Sutton + e- 244+ 


yg an * longa in the church of Lincoln, January 23, 1585, and reſigned it in 1592 (g). He (5) Idem. Vol. I, 


was alſo Rector of Alderkirke in Lincolnſhire (HD). On the 8th of February 1586, he b. 844. 
attended Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringhay, at the time of her execution; and ex- 8 
horted her, among other things, to apply Chriſt's meritorious obedience to her ſoul reformation, wc. 
« with the hand of true Faith, and to make Chriſt her only ſacrifice for her ſins, 9 
and a ranſom for her redemption.” But ſhe deſired him, three or four times, not to p. 385, &c. 
trouble himſelf, nor her. For ſhe was ſettled in the ancient Catholick Romiſh Religion; gin“ 422: 
and in defence thereof reſolved to ſpend her blood (i) [A]. In the year 1589 he was pro- 


moted 


[4] And in defence thereof reſolved to ſpend her * yon. that only in Chriſt Jeſu you hope to be 
blood.) Then Dean Fletcher ſaid to her, Madam, * faved.' Then ſhe anſwered again and again with 
change your opinion, and repent of your former great earneſtneſs, Good Maſter Dean, trouble no 
* fins and wickedneſs, and ſettle yourſelf upon this more yourſelf about this matter. For I was born 

VOL. III. No. 166, : 22 N | in 


1982 FLETCHER. 
moted to the biſhopric of Briſtol; being elected November 13, confirmed Decemb. 12, 
6% Willis, uvi conſecrated Decemb. 14, and enthronized January the 3d following (&). We are told, 
_ vol. L. e. that he took this See on condition to leaſe out the revenues to Courtiers [BI, which he did 
Mieot Archbiſhop in ſo extravagant a manner, that he left little to his ſucceſſors; inſomuch, that after his 
—— Lens ' removal from thence, it lay vacant ten years (1). He was about the end of the year 1592 
1718. p. 322. tranſlated to Worceſter ; elected January 24, 1592-3, and confirmed February 10, fol- 
0% Willis, Vol. lowing (m): having, ſome years before, been made Biſhop Almoner (n). Upon the 
Ii. p. 779, death of Dr Aylmer Biſhop of London, in the beginning of June 1594, he made inte- 
reſt with the Lord Treaſurer Burghley to be tranſlated to that See: alledging, that he 
3 liked London better than any other town in the realm, as being the place of his education, 
Strype, ubi ſupra, and of his moſt common reſidence; where he had many agreeable friends, and a conſi- 
2 derable ſhare in the love and eſteem of the citizens, who defired that he might be their 
(% Wood, ubi Biſhop ; and amongſt whom his influence might be of great ſervice to the Court. But 
ſupra, his requeſt ſeems not to have met with immediate ſucceſs. | For, not till above fix 
(6) The Life and months after, namely December 30, 1594, was he elected Biſhop of London: he was 
As of Archbi- confirmed the 1oth of January following (o). A few days after, he being a widower, 
Top ebe took to his ſecond wife a very handſome woman, the Lady Baker of Kent (p), ſiſter to 
ae George Gifford, one of the Gentlemen Penſioners (). And, perhaps, one of the 
(e) Fuller, ubi ſecret reaſons of the Biſhop's earneſt endeavours for being tranſlated to London, was to 
ſupra, p. 73. gratify that Lady's deſire to live near the Court. Queen Elizabeth, who had an extreme 
(% Brief View or averſion and antipathy to the Clergy's marrying, was highly offended at the Biſhop. 
the State of the She thought this marriage fo very undecent in an elderly Clergyman, and a Biſhop, who 
8 alſo had been married before; that ſhe either reprimanded him with her own mouth, or 
ton. Lond. 1653. ſent him a meſſage, not to appear in her preſence any more, nor to come to Court. 
N The Biſhop finding himſelf in this bad condition, applied by letter to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, to repreſent his caſe to the Queen, and to do him good offices, Upon the receipt 
of his letter, the Lord Treaſurer uſed ſome kind and honourable words concerning him. 


Bur, 


in this Religion; I have lived in this Religion; and verely cenſured for it by the admirers of the Queen of 
I am reſolved to die in this Religion.” Then ſaid Scots; particularly by A. Wood, who obſerves, that 


the Earls [of Kent, and Shrewſbury, ] who were com- 
miſſioned to attend at her execution, when they ſaw 
how ſhe diſliked the Dean's exhortation, Madam, 
* we will pray for your Grace with Maſter Dean, if 
* it ſtands with God's good will, you may have your 
heart lightned with the true knowledge of God's 
good will, and his word; and ſo die therein.“ Then 


he. being the perſon appointed to pray with, and for, 
* her, did perſuade her to renounce her religion, con- 
« trary to all Chriſtianity and Humanity (as it was by 
many then preſent ſo taken) to her great diſtur- 


* bance (3).“ Mr Camden calls it, Ferboſam orationem (3) Fafi, uid 


(4), a long-winded ſpeech. Try 
[IH] We are told, that he took this See on condition 


anſwered the Queen, If you will pray for me, I Will 7 leaſe out the revenues to Courtiers.] This we learn (4) Annales, ubi 
even from my heart thank you, and think myſelf from Sir John Harrington, whoſe account be pleaſed ſupra. 
greatly favoured by you. But to join in prayer with to take in his own words (5). © I fortuned to be one 

you, my Lords, after your manner, who are not of day at the Savoy with Mr Secretary Walſingham, (5) Briefe View 


fx) Strype, ubi 
tupra, p. 388. 
Annals, Vol. III. 


* one and the ſelf ſame religion with me, it were a 
* fin: I will not. (1) It ſeems to have been a very 
odd undertaking, (and to all appearance unſucceſsful,) 
to endeavour to perſuade one ſo bigotted to Popery as 
Mary Queen of Scots was, to renounce, in her laſt 
moments, that religion whence ſhe expected ſalvation. 
However, ſo the Queen underſtood it, and ſuch was 
the drift of the Dean's long and intricate ſpeech, as 
far as can be collefted from the paſſage cited from it 
above in the text, and alſo from theſe other words out 
of the ſame..... * Repent you truly of your former 


ſins and wickedneſs. Juſtify the juſtice now to be 


2) Chi ſupra. p. 
285. | 


* executed, and juſtify her Majeſty's faithfulneſs to- 
wards you at all times. Have a lively Faith in Chriſt 
our Saviour and Lord: and fo ſhall you be rightly 
prepared unto death... The ſpecial means to at- 
tain to forgiveneſs of fin, is neither in man, nor by 
man, but by Faith only in Jeſus Chriſt crucified...... 
O, Madam, truſt not the devices which God's word 
doth not warrant, which is the true touchſtone, and 
the clear lanthorn to guide our feet into the way of 
peace, Jeſus Chriſt yeſterday, and to day, and the 
ſame for ever. _—_— On him all the Saints call in 
the day of trouble ; and have been heard and deli- 


_ confounded. All other ciſterns are broken; and can- 
not hold the water of everlaſting life. 
Therefore, Madam, that you may fo glorify the 
Lord in your laſt paſſage, that you may be glorified 
of him for ever, I moſt humbly beſeech your Grace 
in the tender mercy of Gad, to join with us preſent, 
in prayer to the throne of Grace ; that we may re- 
joice, and you be converted; and God may turn his 
loving countenance toward you, and grant you his 
peace. This ſpeech, which is preſerved by 
the induſtrious Mr Strype (2), doth not give a high 
idea of the author's capacity. And he hath been ſe- 


re 9-4... &..a 6 @.'S% 


vered, in him have they all truſted, and were never 


where Mr Fletcher was then upon his diſpatch for &c. 23 above, p. 
* Briſtoll. A familiar friend of his meeting him there, *5 26 


bad God give him joy, my Lord ele& of Briſtoll : 
* which he taking kindly and courtly upon him, an- 
* ſwered, that it had pleaſed indeed the higher 
„ powers ſo to diſpoſe of him. But, ſaid his friend 
in his eare, do you not leaſe out tot & tot (5) to 
* ſuch and ſuch.'”” He, clapping his hand on his 
heart, in a good gracefull faſhion, replied with the 
* words of Naman the Syrian, Herein the Lord be mer- 


© ciful to me ; but there was not an Elizeus to bid him 
go in peace.” What ſhall I ſay for him? Nox erat 


hac hominis vitium ſed temporis. [This was not the 
fault of the man, but of the time.] I cannot ſay fo, 
for I have written otherwiſe in a book of mine, Libra 
3. no. 80. | 


* Alaſs a fault confeſt were half amended, 

© But fn is doubled, that is thus defended, 

I know a right wiſe man ſayes and believes 

© Where no receivers are, would be no theeves. 


* Wherefore at the moſt I can but ſay, Dividatur, 
let it be divided] He was a well ſpoken man, and 
one that the Queen gave good countenance to, and 
diſcovered her favour to him even in her reprehen- 
ſions, as Horace faith of Mecznas. 


Rerum tutela mearum 
Cum fis, & prave ſectum ſtomacheris ob unguem ; 


for ſhe found fault with kim once for cutting his | 
* beard too ſhort; whereas good lady (if ſhe had 


© known that) ſhe would have found fault with him 
for cutting his Biſhoprick ſo ſhort.” 


> 


[C] 


(6) i. e. So much 


a = Aa ow 


FLETCHER. 


But, notwithſtanding, the Queen ſoon diſpatched, an order to Archbi 
ſuſpend the Biſhop trom the exerciſe of his epiſco 
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ſhop Whitgift, to 
pal function : which was accordingly 


executed, on the 23d of February, by the Archbiſhop himſelf in perſon. The ſeverity 


of this ſentence filled Biſhop Fletcher with the utmoſt grief and uneaſineſs, as a 
the copy of a letter of his inſerted in the note [CJ]. He lay ſome months under t 


— 


of this ignominious cenſure, before he was reſtored. For it was not till July 1595 that 


the Lord Treaſurer ſignified to him, the Queen was in a 


good meaſure reconciled to him, 


and would give inſtructions and order to the Archbiſhop, to take off his ſuſpenſion : for 


which he was extremely thankful [DJ. But tho? he was reſtored to the diſchar 


ge of his 


function, yet, notwithſtanding all the entreaties of his friends, and thoſe fome of the 
higheſt quality, the Queen would not permit him to come into her preſence for a twelve- 


month; tho? for twenty years before he had waited in his 


long abſence from Court the Biſho 


place upon her perſon. This 


p laid much to heart; which induced him, in Ja- 


nuary following, to ſollicit the Lord Treaſurer, his former friend and mediator, to pre- 


vail upon the 
G Strype's Life 
of Whitgift, as 
above, p · 428, 
429, 439» 


(s) Sir Jobn Har- 
rington, ubi ſu» 
pra, p. 27» 


and dead, in one 


thro? the 
And Godwin, ubi 
{upra, p · 205. 


(A Camdeni, An- 
nales, ut ſupra, 
ad ann. 1596. 
See alſo Wood, 


ubi ſupra» 


(ev) Willis, as 
above, Vol. A ; 
2.779. 


quainted with him (6). 


[C] A appears by the copy of a letter of bis. ] 
Wherein, among other things, he ſaid * He 
* confeſſed it was the more grievous and bitter unto 
* him, by the remembrance both of her Highneſs for- 
* mer favour towards him ; as alſo, for that he was 
* now become unprofitable for the Church, and her 
* Highneſs ſervice; to both which he had ſo wholly 
* yowed himſelf, and all his poſſibility. Profeſſing 
* [to the Lord Treaſurer, to whom his letter was 
«* written] that he could have wiſhed, when he heard 
it, he had alſo heard (if juſtice would ſo have per- 

© mitted) to have been ſequeſtered from his life itſelf. 
He added, that he knew how much his Lordſhip's 
* approbation and grave mediation might in ſuch caſes 


* avail with her Majeſty. Which if it might pleaſe 


* him to vouchſafe him, he ſhould, he was perſwaded, 
with the whole Ecclefiaſtical State, be honoured for 
it; and give to himſelf matter of bond to his Lord- 
* ſhip in all chriſtian devotion and dutifull obſervance.” 
This letter was dated from Chelſea, Feb. 24 (7). 

[D] For which he was extremely thankful. |] He 
expreſſed his great acknowledgment for it in this other 
letter to the Lord Treaſurer Burghley, That 
to hear of the leaſt her Highneſs gracious inclination 
towards him, in her princely elemency, he could 
not ſufficiently expreſs to his good Lordſhip, how 
greatly it had recomforted him, having theſe fix 
months thought himſelf (as the Prophet ſpake) free 


() Strype, Life, 
&c, ub: lupra, p. 
429, 


* among the dead, and like unto him that is in the | 


* grave; made unprofitable unto God's and her Ma- 

« jelty's ſervice. That to hear of it alſo, as drawn on 
and wrought by his Lordſbip's honourable interceſ- 

* fion, and fo kind mediation, it had greatly added to 
his joy and alacrity. I do therefore, (as he pro- 

* ceeded) give your Lordſhip my intireſt thanks, be- 

* ſeeching your Lordſhip to be perſuaded, that among 

* ſo many to whom your Lordſhip hath been Magnus 

© "Evepyerns Ja yu benefactor] there ſhall be none 

found, whoſe duty and devotion ſhall henceforth 
© exceed his, who with his hand and heart giveth your 
* Lordſhip this teſtimony of love and obſervance (8). 
E] She promiſed and gave him a wifit at Chelſea.) 

«© 'There was, as Sir John Harrington informs us (9), 
© a ftayre, and a dore, made of purpoſe for her, in a 
© bay-window: of which pleafant wits deſcanted di- 
« yerſly ; ſome ſaid, that was for joy, to ſhew he 


) Ibid, p. 430. 


(900 Ubi ſupra, P · 
27, 28. 


en that he might be admitted into her preſence. Whether the Biſhop 
ever recovered the place he once had in her Majeſty's favour, we cannot certainly learn (7); 
tho? we are told, that. ſhe promiſed and gave him a viſit at Chelſea (s) [E]. 
his diſgrace ſat ſo heavy upon his mind, that it is thought to have haſtened his end. 
died ſuddenly in his chair, at his houſe in London; being to all appearance well, fick, () Godwin and 
in quarter of an hour, June 15, 1396 (t). Mr Camden ſays, that he OS WS. 
died by immoderate taking of tobacco (u) [F]. And others, that he died of difcontent, 
Queen's diſpleaſure at him for his marriage ; having had little enjoyment fince 
he was made Biſhop of London (). It is certain that he died ſuddenly, whilſt taking 
tobacco, which was not uſually taken in thoſe days, unleſs phyſically, or as a melancholy (=) 8 . 


(x) Strype, ubi 


However, fugta, f. 43e. 


(=) Strype, ubi 
ſupra, P · 428. b 


dus. 


companion (x). He was buried in St Paul's cathedral, without any monument (y) [G], Camden, ubi ſu- 
As to his perſon, and character: He was courtly, and well ſpoken (z); of a comely Ser Harrington, 
perſon, and goodly preſence (a) HJ. He loved to ride the great horſe, and had much * e, p. 23. 
{kill in managing thereof: he was condemned for very proud (ſuch his natural ſtately , 
garb) by ſuch as knew him not, and commended for humility by thoſe that were ac- | 
We do not find that he ever publiſhed any thing. One of his 
ſons, Fobn Fletcher, of whom you have an account above, was a very ingenious Poet. 


5) The Church- 
Hift. of Britain, 

by T. Fuller, &c. 
Lond. 1655, Book 
IX, p. 233. 


© would (as the Proverb is) caſt the houſe out at win- 
dow for her welcome: ſome, more bitingly, called 
© it the impreſſe or emblem of his entry into his firſt 
0 2 VIZ. not at the doore, but at the win- 
dow. 

[F] Mr Camden ſays, that he died by immoderate 
taking of Tobacco.) His words are qui, dum 
curas e naptiis infauſtis & Reginæ improbatis (que 
Præſules conjugatos minus probavit ) Nicofia immodice 
hauſta obruit, vitam efflavit. —— Fuller ſays (10), 
that he died more of grief than any other diſeaſe." 
Tobacco (like all other faſhions) when it firſt 
came into uſe, was much decried ; it being looked 
upon not only as nauſeous, but even poiſonous. So 
that many writers, and, amongſt the reſt, that Royal 
Pedant King James I (11), drew their pens againſt it. 
However, tho' ſome are confident that it is of the poi- ern 
ſonous ſort (12), common experience now ſhows, that 8 
it may be conſtantly uſed without danger, or even any Works. Lond. 


(10) Church- 
Hiſt. ubi ſupra. 


(11) See, A 
Counterblafte to 


+ viſible inconvenience. Peruſe, if you pleaſe, Dr Ra- 1616. fol. 


phael Thory's excellent poem in its praiſe : intituled, 
Hymnus Tabaci, Autore Raphaele Thorio (13). 

[G] He was buried in St Paul's cathedral, without 
any monument.) But the _— verſes were, in Sir 
John Harrington's time (14), handed about as his maſt (13) Lond. 1651, 
vulgar Epitaph; being ſome of the many ſarcaſms paſſed 12mo. 
upon him on account of his ſecond marriage. 


(12) See Harleian 
Muiicellany, Vol. 
I. p. 521. 


(14) See Harring- 
ton, ubi ſupta, 


Here lies the firſt Prelate made Chriſtendom See, p. 28. 


A Biſhop, a huſband unto a Ladee. 
The cauſe of his death was ſecret and hid, 
He cry'd out, I die; and ev'n fo he did. 


[H] Of a comely perſon, and goodly preſence.) * Qua- 
© lities, as Dr Fuller obferves (15), not to be caſt (15) Church- 
* away in a Biſhop, though a Biſhop not to be choſen Hiſt. ubi ſupra. 
for them.” Handſom and comly perſons were in 
general moſt acceptable to Queen Elizabeth : which 
made her always, on an equality of deſert, to refle& 
favourably on ſuch who were of graceful countenance 
and ſtature (16). Our Biſhop could preach well, and (16) idem,Wor- 
would ſpeak boldly, and yet keep drcorum. He knew thies, in Kent, 
what would pleaſe the Queen, and would adventure on P 72 · 
that, though it offended others (17). E a 

(17) Harrington, 
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FLETCHER. 


FLETCHER (Gr. xs) author of theRuſe Commin Wealth; and brother to Richard 
Fletcher Biſhop of London, of whom you have an account in the laſt article, was alſo 


(a) The Worthies born in Kent. 
ot England, by 


He received his education in Eaton ſchool (a); and, in the year 1565, 


T. Fuller, D. D. was elected Scholar of King's-college in Cambridge (5), where- he took the degrees, of 
in Kent, p. 73. Bachelor of Arts in 1569; of Maſter of Arts in 1573 and of Doctor of Laws in 158 1 (c): 
(5) Wood, Fat, and became an excellent Poet (4). His abilities recommending him to that great judge of 
Edit. 1721. Vol. merit, Queen Elizabeth, he was employed by her as Commiſſioner into Scotland, Ger- 


„ col. 197- many, and the Low-Countries (e). 


In the year 1588, he was ſent Embaſſador to Muſ- 


(c) From the Re- COVy 3 not only to conclude a league with Theodore Juanowich Emperor of that country, 


giſters of the Uni- 


— but alſo to re-eſtabliſh and put into good order the decayed trade of our Ruſſia Company. 


He met at firſt with a cold reception, and even with rough ufage. 


For the Dutch, it 


1 ſeems, envying the excluſive privilege which the Company juſt now mentioned enjoyed of 


trading thither, had done them ill offices at that barbarous and arbitrary Court. 


And a 


(e) Ibid, falſe rumour then ſpread, of our fleet's being totally deſtroyed by the Spaniſh Armada, had 
created in the Czar a contempt and diſlike for the Engliſh nation, thinking he might ſafely 
injure thoſe who were not in a capacity of being revenged. But the Embaſſador ſoon 


Y Ibid, 
See The princi- 


effaced thoſe ill impreſſions, and having obtained good and advantagious conditions [A]. 
returned to England with ſafety and honour (f) [BJ. Shortly after his return, he was 


pal Navigations, Made Secretary to. the city of London, and one of the Maſters of the Court of Re- 
Voyages, Kc. of queſts (g). Alſo, on the 2oth of June 1597, he was conſtituted Treaſurer of St Paul's (g) Fuller and 


the Engliſh Na- 


tion, de. by R. London (5). From the obſervations he had made during his embaſſy he drew up a curious abi furn. 
Haklvyt, Edit. account of the Ruſſe Commonwealth: or Manner of Government by the Ruſſe Empe- (3) Newcour, 


1600. Vol. I. p 


473. ror (commonly called the Emperor of Moſkovia) with the Manners and Faſhions of the Nerertor. Fele. 


People of that Countrey [C. Printed at London in 1591, 8 vo. 


[4] 4nd having obtained good and advantagious 
conditions.] They were to this effect. 1. A conti- 
nuation of league and amity between the Queen and 
the Emperor 'Theodore Juanowich, in like manner as 
was with his father Juan Baſilowich. 2. A conſirma- 
tion and re eſtabliſnment of the former privileges of 


the company of our Engliſh merchants, which were 


infringed and annulled in the principal points, with 
divers neceſſary additions, for the better ordering of 
their trade in thoſe countreys hereafter ; viz. that the 
ſtate of the privilege granted before in the names of 
ſome private and particular men, be altered in that 
point, and the ſame granted by the name and ſtile of 
their incorporation, viz. to the fellowſhip of Engliſh 
merchants for the diſcovery of new trades. 3. I hat 
upon every ſurmiſe and light quarrel, the ſaid privi- 
lege be not revoked and annulled, as before time it 
hath been. 4. That juſtice ſhall be adminiſtred to the 
ſaid company and their agent without delay, upon 
ſuch as ſhall offer them any deſpite or injury, or ſhall 
exact or impoſe upon them any payment, taxation, or 
impoſition whatſoever, contrary to the freedom of the 
ſaid grant. 5. That the goods and commodities of 
the ſaid company be not forcibly taken as before time 
they have been by the Emperor's officers or people of 
authority, either ſor the uſe of the ſaid Emperor or of 
his officers. But in caſe they have need of the ſaid 
commodities, the ſame to be taken at reaſonable prices, 
and for ready money. 6. That the ſaid company be 
not Charged hereafter with the anſwering of ſuch debts 
as are made by any Engliſhman not being of the ſo- 
Ciety. 7. That the Emperor's authorized people ſhall 
not hereafter repute any Engliſhman reſident in that 
countrey, to be factor, ſervant, or dealer in the ſaid 
company's affairs, but ſuch as the agent ſhall regiſter 
by name, within the offices where cuſtom is entered in 
all ſuch places of the land where the ſaid company 
have reſidencies to traffick. 8. 'That the names of 
ſuch as ſhall be ſo regiſtered be no longer continued 
in record, nor themſelves reputed as factors or dealers 
for the ſaid company, than the agent ſhall think good. 
But in caſe the ſaid agent ſball think meet to ftrike 
out of the regiſter any name of ſuch as have been em- 
ployed in the company's ſervice, the faid perſon to 
be held as private, and whoſe act in bargaining or 
otherwiſe, ſhall not charge the ſaid company. 9. 
That if any Engliſhman within the countrey of Ruſſia 
be ſuſpected for any notorious crime, as felony, trea- 

| ſon, &c. the ſame be not ſtraightways ſet upon the 
(% i. e. roafles Pudkey (“), nor otherwiſe tormented, till ſuch time 
to death. 
which being done, the whole proceeding to be ſent 
over to the Queen of England. 10. That the ſaid 
privilege with the additions, ſhall be publiſhed in all 
towns and parts of the Emperor's dominions, where 


as he ſlaall be convicted by plain and evident proofs :- 


. . Vol. I, 107. 
But it was quickly 


ſuppreſſed, 


the ſaid company have traffick. 11. That the ſaid ' 
company ſhall be permitted to uſe a ſole trade through. 

the Emperor's countries, by the river Wolga into Me- 

dia, Perſia, Bulgaria, and the other eaſt countries. 

12. Whereas there was claimed of the ſaid company 

the ſum of 23,553 marks of debt, made by certain of 

the factors of the ſaid company, for payment whereof 

their whole ſtock was in danger of arreſt by publick 
authority ; and alſo 2140 rubles for cuſtoms and houſe- 

rent, he obtained an abatement of eighteen thouſand | 


one hundred and fifty three marks of the ſaid debt (1). (1) Hakluyt, uti 


The Ruſſia company to which theſe privileges were ſupra. 

granted, was firſt incorporated by Charter, in the iſt 

and 2d of Philip and Mary ; afterwards confirmed by 

Act of Parliament in the 8th of Queen Elizabeth (2). (2) See Stow's 
[LB] Returncd to England with ſafety) We are Survey of Lon- 

told, * that after his ble return to London, he ſent don, with Strype's 

for an intimate friend, with whom he heartily ex- ex- "IK 

* preſſed his thankfulneſs to God for his ſafe return n . * 


from ſo great a danger. For the Poets cannot fancy And Hakluyr, ubi 
»Ulvyſſes more glad to be come out of the den of Po- ſupra, p. 267, &c. 


* lyphemus, than he was to be rid of the power of 
ſuch a barbarous Prince ; who counting himſelf, by 
a proud and voluntary miſtake, Emperor of all Na- 
tions, cared not for the Law of all Nations; and 
who was ſo habited in blood, that had he cut off 
this Embaſſador's head, he and his friends might 
have ſought their own amends, but the queſtion is, 
where he would have found it? (3) Dr Fuller is (3) Fuller, ubi 
miſtaken, when he affirms (4), that our author was ſupra. 
agent in Muſcovy in 1583. For the words of Mr . 
Camden. which he refers to, imply no ſuch thing (5). 2 Ibid. in the 
[C] Of the Rufſe Commonwealth.) This curious 5 
and ſcarce little book, is divided into theſe three ge- (5) Annales reg. 
neral parts. I. Coſmography of the Country. II. Po- Elizab. ad ann. 
licy. III. Oeconomy or private behaviour. And the 1583. 
ſecond part is ſubdivided into theſe four. The order- 
ing of their State. Their judicial proceeding. Their 
warlike proviſions. Their Eccleſiaſtical State. The 
whole is compriſed into 28 chapters, of which the 
titles follow. 1. The breadth and length of the coun- 
try, with the names of the Shires. 2. The foil and 
climate. 3. The native commodities of the country. 
4. The chief cities of Ruſſia. 5. The houſe or ſtocke 
of the Rufſe Emperor. 6, The manner of inaugura- 
tion of the Ruſſe Emperors. 7. 'The form or manner 
of their publick government. 8. Their Parliaments 
and manner of holding them. . The Ruſſe Nobility, 
and means whereby it is kept in an under proportion 
agreeable to that State. 10. The manner of govern- 
ing. their Provinces or, Shires. 11. The Emperor's 
Privy-Council. 12. The Emperor's cuſtoms and other 
revenues, and what they amount unto, with the So- 
phiſmes practiſed for the encreaſe of them. 13. The 
Ruſſe communatty, and their condition. 14. Their 
public 


* W mn. eo a = 


- 


bunter. ate Thee eldeſt, Giles. Bachelor Sl. Divinity. af 


Mr Wood ſays 
by miſtake 3 for 
there is no ſuch 
Church : But of 
st Katharine 


Coleman, in Fen- 


church- ſtreet. 


br 
have founded Colle 
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Cantabrigi, 
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Camdeni An- ſuppreſſed leſt] 
23 <lizabethee, died 
ad an. 1583 · 


: 


| ek; ie might give affence-th d Priace in gmity with England (i), Dr Fletcher 
died ia the pariſhi of St Cesherine Coleman (4) in; London, in the month of February 


1610 and was probably buried: in hat cherch (). He left two fons, both learned men. () Wood, us 


Tunitp-college in. Cambridge, was equally *** 
man- rect, a: hg ved of the Muſes and Graces; and died at Alderton in Suffolk in 1623. Phineas, 


t5. '* pleaſant 2 s the winter exceedeth 


in bold, ſo the fummer inclineth to over · much heat; 


1 in the months of June, Jaly, and Auguſt, 


117. * beibg mach warmer than the ſummier air in England. 
ial * ——— (7). In winter-time, when all is covered (7) p. 106. 


manners of the Ruſſe people. | | 
particulars in this book, no leſs wonderful than true. 
As, for inſtance, what he fays of the intenſe cold of 
(6) Fel. 4, Ke. that climate (6).—— The rivers and other waters 


© are all frozen up a yard or more thick, how ſwift or 
© broad ſoever they be. And this continueth com- 
©* monly five months, viz. from the beginning of No- 
* vember till towards the end of March, what time 
© the ſnow beginneth to melt. Sa that it would breed 


a a froſt in a man to look abroad at that time, and ſee 
* the winter face of that country. The ſharpneſs of 


the air you may Jude of by this: for that water 


© dro down or taft up into the air, congealeth 


into ice before it come” to the ground. In the ex- 


© tremity of winter, if you and 2 yon et or pot 
in your hand, or any other metal, (except in ſome 
chamber where their warm. ſtoves be) your fi 


will freeze faſt unto it, and draw off the ſkins at the 


« parting. When you out of a warm room into 
by 1 you ſhall” ly feel your breath to wax 
©* ſtark, and even ſtifling with the cold, as you draw 
it in and out. Divers not only that travel abroad, 
but in the very markets and ſtreets of their towns, 
are mortally pinched, and killed withall: ſo that 
« you ſhall ſee many drop down dead in the ſtreets, 


© many travellers brought into the towns fitting dead 


* and ſtiff in their fledds. Divers loſe their noſes, the 
© tips of their ears, and the balls of their cheeks, their 
© toes, feet, &c.———— And yet in the ſummer-time 
+ you ſhall ſee fuch a new hue and face of a country; 
the woods (for the moſt part which are all of fir and 
© birch) fo freſh and ſo ſweet, the paſtures and mea- 
* dows fo green and well-grown (and that upon the 
© ſudden) ſuch variety of flowers, ſuch noiſe of birds 
* (ſpecially of Nightingales, that ſeem to be more 
© loud = of a more variable note than in other coun- 
* tries) that à man ſhall not lightly travel in a more 
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* with ſhow, and the grotnd ſo hard frozen, as that 
© no ſpade, nor pickax can enter, their manner is ndt 
© to bury their dead, but to keep the bodies (fo many 

as die all the winter-time) in an houſe, in the ſu- 
* burbs, 'or out parts of the town, which they call 
© Bohſedom, that is God's houſe: where the dead 
© bodies are piled up together, like billets on a wood- 


* ſtack, as hard with the froſt as a very ſtone, till the 


«* ſpring tide come, and reſolveth the froſt: what time 
© every man taketh his dead friend; and committeth 
him to the ground. The account he gives of the 
arbitrarineſs of the government there, is ſurprizing, 


but well known (8). * To ſhew his ſovereignty over (3) Fol. 21. 6, 


the lives of his ſubjects, the late Emperor Juan Va- 
filowich in his walks or progreſſes, if he had miſ- 
liked the face or perſon of any man whom he met 
© by the way, or that looked upon him, would com- 
mand his head to be ſtruck off. Which was pre- 
© ſently done, and the head caſt before him. | 

He enl more fully upon that point, in the dedi- 
cation of his book to Queen Elizabeth. * My 
meaning, ſays he, was to note things for mine own 
experience, of more importaunce than delight, and 
rather true than ftrange. In their manner of go- 
© vernment, your Highneſs may ſee both: a true and 
© ftrange face of a fyrannical State, (moſt unlike to 
your own) without true knowledge of God, without 


* written law, without common juſtice : fave that 


which proceedeth from their Heating law, to wit, 
the Magiſtrate who hath moſt need of a law, to re- 
« {train his own injuſtice (*). The practiſe hereof as it is 
© heavy, and grievous to the poor oppreſſed people 
© that live within thoſe countries: ſo it may give juſt 
* cauſe to myſelf, and other your Majeſty's faithful 
* ſubjes, to acknowledge our happineſs on this be- 
half, and to give God thanks for your Majeſty's 


(*) They are 
much civilized, 
fince that bool 
was written. 


« moſt Prince-like, and gracious Government: as alſo 


to your Highneſs more joy and contentment in your 
© Royal Eftate, in that you are a Prince of ſubjects, 
not of ſlaves, that are kept within duty by love, not 
© by fear. It was, undoubtedly, for theſe paſſages 
that the book was fn ed, as is faid above: but it 
was reprinted at London in 1643. 12mo. and is in- 


ſerted in R. Hakluyt's Navigations, Voyages, &c. 


Vol. 1. p. 474, &c. only a little contracted. Mr 
Camden, ſpeaking of this book, ftyles it /ibe/lum, in 


quo plurima obſervanda (9), i. e. a book wherein are (9) Ubi ſupra, ad 
many things worthy of obſervation. C ann, 1583, 


FORTESCUE, FORTESKEWE, or FOSKEWE (Sir Jonn), an able 
Stateſman, an excellent Lawyer, a general Scholar, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's- Bench, 
and, as is commonly admitted, Lord High Chancellor of England, in the reign of King 
Henry the Sixth (a). A perſon ſo remarkable every way for abilities, dignities, and miſ- 
fortunes, that it is, in reality, not a little ſtrange we ſhould not hitherto have had a better 


account of him; more eſpecially fince ſeveral attempts have been already made to this pur- 613. 


e, and that too by perſons equally capable, and one would have thought willing, to 
ave given the world all the light poſſible into the perſonal hiſtory of ſo worthy, ſo learned, 
and ſo great a man [A J. He was indiſputably deſcended from the antient family of For- 


| [4] a -fo learned, and fo great à nan] 


It ſeems a little ſtrange, that Leland, in his hiſtory of 
Engliſh authors, has not ſo much as mentioned Sir 
John Forteſcue, and tho* this defect might ſeem to 
be in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the accounts given of 


VOI. III. Ne, CLXVII. 


teſcue, 


REY, 
him, by Bale and Pits, yet what they ſay of him is 
rather by way of character, and even in that they are 
not much to be depended upon, ſince Bale tells us, 
that, ſtep by ftep, he roſe to the office of High Chan- 
cellor of England, which great office in the ſtate he 
22 Q executed 


(a) Bale de Script. 
majot. Bry tan. 
cent. viii. 36. p. 


The Reverend Mr'Prince, who had the in 


1b) Er of from the Herald's-Office by Sir William Pole; 1 very 


_ FORTESCTWE 
tefeue, in the county of Devon; but forme diverſity chere m az to his immediate parentiuge. 
ſpeRion; ab he informs us, of pedigrees entracted 


poſitive that he was the ſecomd ſom of 


7 


Devon, p. 304. Sir John Forteſcue of Norreis (5) 8]. But norwittiſtahling this, the late Lord 'Fortefcut, 
| ; . DR 2906) CEE , ee eee ont 


Missen. 


(1) De Script. more to the purpoſe (1), tho it is very certain, 
T7 OO. that he never executed that office in this kingddm at 
ents vill. 36. p. ll. He farther informs us, that he was a long time 
in exile, but upon what account he confeſſes Fimſelf 
ignorant, which is a pretty clear f, that he was 
very far from being well acquainted with his perſonal 
hiſtory. As for Pits, in this, as in moſt other articles, 
he copies Bale, and whenever he ventures to, depart 
from him is very ſeldom in the right. He is ſo cau- 
tious as to ſay, that it was reported Sir John Forteſcue 
ed part of his life in baniſhment, which, conſider- 
ing the confuſion of the times in which he lived, he 
thinks might probably be true enough ; and then he 
proceeds to give us a catalogue of his works, of which, 
according to his manner, he gives us the title of four 
pieces, and adds, that he wrote ſeveral more, but, 
without doubt, he was a very indifferent judge of them, 
fince the firſt and the laſt that he mentions, 1s the very 
(2) De illuftrib. fame book (2) under different titles, an error which 
Ang]. Script. . 
xr. $50, p. 649. his performance the titles follow each other. They 
| both profeſs to tranſcribe Robert Record, an author who 
deſerved a better fate than he met with, for he died a 
iſoner in the King's Bench in the laſt year of Queen 
(1) Tanneri N- Mary's reign (3), but they neither of them mention 
blioth. Bricanni- from what work of his they copied what they wrote, 
co- Hibernia, p. and perhaps, without breach of charity, we may ſuſ- 
_ pect that Pits never ſaw any of our author's books, or 
perhaps Record's account of him. We cannot doubt 
that the famous Mr Selden was much better acquainted 
with the hiſtory of Sir John Forteſcue, than can be 
collected either from his preface, or the notes he has 
written upon his book; and it was certainly a little 
unkind, not to give the world ſome farther lights as 
to ſo eminent a perſon, when they lay ſo much within 
his power. Doctor Fuller mentions him in ſeveral of 
(4) Worthies, his works (4), and that I think is the moſt that can 
1 PP be ſaid, for he has preſerved nothing worth reading 
Holy State, p, About him in any of them. We might naturally have 
_ expected in the very copious preface, addrefled to Sir 
| John Holland, by the late Lord Forteſcue (5), a 
(5) Prefixed to larger or at leaſt a more exact account of this reve- 
28 ee rend judge; but it falls out quite otherwiſe, for he is 
"a ; apr ring very ſhort, tells us nothing which we did not know 
| and limited Mo- before, except, that he was poſſeſſed of a manuſcript 
zarchy, which he believes Mr Selden never ſaw, and which, 
ſometime or other, perhaps, might ſee the light, tho” 
it never did, nor is he fo [en as to tell us ſo much as 
its title. One thing he aſſerts which might have been 
as well omitted, that the remains of this great man 
are interred in Campden Church, in which there is a 
kandſdme monument to his memory, which induced 
6) Bibliothee. Biſhop Tanner (6) to doubt whether it might not be 
Sritannico- Hi- ſo, Whereas the fakt is certain, that he was buried at 
f. 293. Ebrighton (7) Ebburton, or Ebberton. | 
[B] That he was the ſecond ſon of Sir Fohw-For- 
teſcue of Norreis.) The Reverend Mr Prince begins 
his account of the learned perſon, who is the ſubject 
of this article in theſe words (8). © Sir John Forteſcue, 
(8) Worthies of Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice, and Lord High Chan- 
Devon, p. 304+ « cellor of England, was born moſt likely at Norreis, 
| © in the Pariſh of North Huiſh, near South Brent in 
this county, he was ſecond ſon of Sir John Forteſcue, 
* Knight, Captain of Meaux in France, by his wife 
* .... daughter and heir of Norreis, of Norreis, who 
was ſecaad ſon of William Forteſcue of Wimſton, 
* antiently Wimondeſton, in the Pariſh of Modbiry, 
the moſt antient ſeat of this honourable name and 
* family in this county or the kingdom, in whoſe poſ- 
* {eflion it remained from the days of John King of 
England, to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, about 
* four hundred years, ſo runs the antient deed, Rex 
* Johannes, per Literas ſuas Patentes, Datas anno 10. 
* Regni ſui, conceſſit Jobanni Forteſcne, Wymondefton 
in Com. Devon. Yet in the ſpace of a few lines, 
he gives us ſuch an account of this matter as is not 
very conſiſtent herewith, his words are theſe. © Here, 
ere I proceed farther in regard of the great variety 


(7)Atkins's Hiſt. 
of Glouceſter- 
thice, P · 42 Fo 


he very faithfully copied from Bale, except that in 


of Bry in France under Henry 


runs thus (19). * A gentleman of 
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— ery er much authority and dignity, and © ef the fabnilits/ ef de ase Which Hbarim in e 


* *caonty, and feveral other parts of Bngland : in high 
degree, it may 2 prove unacceptable. to the curi- 

© ous herein, to lay down a brief account of the pedi- 

5 gree thereof as an induſtrious Antiquity of our own 

© hath collected it from the Heralds Office. William 

© Forteſcue of Wimpſton, ſeventh in deſcent from the 

2 228 by. Elizabeth, filter and coheir of 

* Thomas vat as of Ryme, had iſſue, William, 

* and Sir John Forteſcue, Captain of Meaux, William 

a 2 daughter and heir of John Falwel, had 

* iſſue, John, who by Joan, daughter and heir of 
John Pruteſton de Pruteſton, in the pariſh of New- 

© ton Ferrers, had three ſons, John of Wimpflon, 

* William of Pruteſton, now Preſton, and John of 

* Spridleſton, commonly Spurleſton. Sir John For- 

* teſcue, ſecond. ſon of William, Captain of Meaux, 

* by the daughter and heir of Norreis as aforeſaid, 
had iflue three ſons ; Henry, who by his firſt wife 
had iſſue, Forteſcue of Wood, whoſe iſſue male fail- 

his 1 and heir was married unto For- 

teicue of Preſton, by his ſecond wife, only daugh- 
ter and heir of Fallapit, of Fallapit, in Eaft All- 

wington had iſſue, Richard Forteſcue of Fallapit, 

* whoſe heir male failing in the third deſcent, his. 

daughter Elizabeth was married unto Lewis, third 

* ſon of Forteſcue of Spridelſton, who hath continued 

* the name there unto this day. The ſecond ſon of 
Sir John Forteſeue of Norreis, was Sir John For- 

* teſcue our preſent ſubject, his third ſon was Richard, 

* from whom iſſued the ſeveral families of this name 
in the eaſt parts of England, as at Poleſborn in Hart- 

, Nerz n in Eſſex, N in Bucks, &c. 

© all whic g originally from Wimpſton afore- 

* {aid.” It yn ©: to trouble the — with 
the corrections of this genealogy, ſince it will be ſer 
in a proper light in the next note ; it is ſufficient to 
obſerve that it cannot be right, becauſe that in' more 
inſtances than one it is inconſiſtent with itſelf, which 

in all probability aroſe from want of duly conſidering 
the collections made by Sir William Pole, which are 
on all hands allowed to have been very authentick. | 
We have a very different account of this matter from 

Mi Waterhouſe (9), who aſſures us, that he had it (9) In bis Int 
from Sir John Forteſcue of Salden in Buckingh ire, duction to 3 


which is conceived in theſe words. He was, ſays he, Commentary on 


* third ſon to Henry Forteſcue, ſon of Sir John For- Forteſcue de lau- 

* teſcue, Knight, Captain of Meaux, and Governor 4 En. 

5 the Fifth, which Sir 

John was ſecond ſon of William Forteſcue of Wime- 

« ſton, in the county of Devon, Eſq; ſo that our 

© Chancellor being immediate beir in the eighth de- 

* ſcent of Sir Richard Forteſcue, Knight, who came 

* out of Normandy in the Conqueror's time, was ge- 

* neroaſly deſcended by his father, and no leſs by his 

* mother, who was a daughter and heir of Beau- 

* champ, his eldeſt brother was Lord Chief Juſtice 

of Ireland, and died iſſueleſs. The laſt part of 

this Per is directly contradicted by Prince, and 

indeed by all the accounts of the family of Forteſcue 

that can be relied upon. It is very true, that the 

male line in the eldeſt branch fafled, but not as is here 

repreſented. There is yet another account which oc- 

curs in the labours of ſo careful and fo judicious a wri- © 

ter, that it deſerves to be particularly examined, it ; 

ſenſe, who is (10) In the Notes 
very converſant in the affaits of the family, informs to the Preface co 
* me, that Sir John Forteſcue, Lord Chief Juſtice, e rene fa 
and afterwards Lord Chancellor of England, was the of rice 4 
third fon of John Forteſcue, Kni a Captain laudibus l:gum, 

Meaux, &c. and not of Henr 
* Juſtice of Ireland, who, according to a pedigree of 
* the family in his cuſtody, was the Chancellor's eldeſt 
© brother. He thinks i pretty plain, for that, the 
* fourteenth of Henry the Sixth, Henry Forteſcue, by 
« deed indented, did grant and confirm unto John 
Forteſcue his brother, and Iſabella, who was wife 
of the ſaid John, all the meſſuages, lands, and te- 
* nements, of John Forteſcue, father of the ſaid Henry, 

> 


nin 


orteſcue, Chief fol. 1741+ p- 50. 
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ons bf the Jaſtices of his Majeſty's Court of -King's-Bench, and:afcerwards of the Common- 
Pim, is very clear tharhe'was che'chird ſon of Sir Henry Fottefcue, Lord Chief Juſtice of 
6) See bis Pre- Ireland (c) and When the matter comes to be fairly examined; it will be found that he is 
eros Bil. ctrtainly in the right [C J. We have no account where this learned perſon was born (tho 0 
courſe onalimited it is ver) highly probable it was in the Weſt of England), or in what year; we are likewiſe 
Monite'?* in the dark a5 x0 the Univerſity (4) in which he ſtudied, or indeed whether he ftudied in 
either; but moſt probable it is that he did, and that he applied himſelf particularly to the 
are both filers Civil Law, in which, we have not only teſtimony to prove, but his writings likewiſe ſhew, 
upon this * : 2 i | 4 "I y o i 
po that he was very learned (c). It is true that the Reverend Mr Prince (/) thought it pro- 
0% Pits dc illuftr. bable that he ſtudied at Oxford; and a very learned Prelate (g) ſays, that he was educated 
angliz Script» in Exeter College, in that Univerſity ; but as he cites no authority for this, in refpe& to 
E xv. n. 850 a g F | . | s 
p. 649. which no man was more accurate, it is reaſonable to believe that he ſpeaks from conjecturte 

lues ef Alſo, though certainly, in à point of this nature, any conjecture of his ought to have 
(f) , p. 305. Breae Weight. When he turned his thooghts to the municipal laws of England, and 

reſolved, according to the example of his father, to berake himſelf to that profeſſion, 
2 he ſettled in Lincoln's-Inn, were he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very extraor- 
tern. f. 293. dinary manner (b), and where it is afferted that his lectures were crowded, on account (5) Bale de Script. 
of the high reputation he had acquired in the Civil as well as the Common Law; which is d vit. 36. 5. 

ſo much the more probable, as we have his own authority to prove that the Inns of Court 6:3. 

were never in a more flouriſhing condition, or the profeſſion of the Law in 


64) Bale and Pits 


greater reve- (i) De obe 


Wood, eldeft ſon to Sir Henry 


(11) E. Collect. 
. Mellers. 


rence and eſteem, than at this time (i) [D]. 


in Overcomb, Efford, and Alſton, in the pariſh of 


© Holboughton, Devon.“ Againſt this account there 
ſeem to le two objections, the firſt is, that there was 
a long deſcent of Forteſcues, the male line of which 
ended in Sir Francis Forteſcue, who died at the Bath, 
November the eleventh, 1729. all claiming a deſcent 
from Sir Henry Forteſcue, Chief Juftice of Ireland, 
which does not at all agree with this account, the 
other objection is, that this Henry Forteſcue mentioned 
in the deed, might poſſibly be Henry Forteſcue of 
Forteſcue, Lord Chief 
Juſtice, which will agree very well with the deſcent 
mentioned in the next note. 

[C] That he is certainly in the right.} There is no 
doubt, that the houſe © n 
county of in the reign ing John, if not 
before, and that their antient — was Winſton 
in Armington hundred, long fince p into other 
hands. It appears from Sir William Pole's manuſcript 


of Charters, the great Antiquary of that county, that 
in the thirtieth year of the reign of King Edward the 


Firſt, Adam Forteſcue, ftiled ſon and heir of Adam 


Forteſeue, granted to Henry — (11), an 
annual rent of ſeven ſhillings, which Ric the ſon 
of Philip uſed to pay him for his tenement in Wimon- 


| ſton, to which his ſeal is affixed, being an oval ſhield 


(12) Selden, in 
is Preface to 

Forteſcue, de lau- 
dibur legum, &c, 


charged with a ftar, circumſcribed Ade Forteſcue. 
After him was William Forteſcue of the fame place, a 


witneſs to the charter of John and William Ferrers, which greater Iuns there are four in number. And 
in the thirty fifth of Edward the Third, as the afore- to the leaft of them belongeth in form abovemen- 
ſaid manuſcript ſhews. And in the ſecond of Richard * tioned, two hundred ſtudents or thereabonts, for in 


the Second, being wrote William Forteſcue, Senior, 
he had a grant with Sir Philip and Sir Peter Court- 


The firft date that occurs with reſpect to his Legum Anti, 


be no reaſon why it ſhould not be willingly received, 
inſtead of thoſe vague, contradictory, unatteſted ſto- 
ries, that are to be met with in ſome books. | 
FD} Than at thi: time.) The moſt learned Anti- 
quaries in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whoſe ſenti- 
ments we have upon the ſubje& of the Inns of Court 
and Chancery, agree fully in this, that they never 
were in fo flouriſhing condition, as in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth, and that this is a point wholly 


preferments, ** #7: 


this is a 
known from the account given of them by our author, 
who deſcribes thoſe — they ſtood about 


three hundred years ago, or more, referring that de- 
ſcription, not to the time when he wrote his book, 
but when he ſtudied in them. That very curious re- 
lation which cannot but be very 


acceptable to the 


intelligent reader, runs thus (13). To the intent, mo (13) De laudibus 


* excellent Prince, you may conceive the form 
image of this ſtudy, as I am able I will deſcribe it 
* unto you. For there are for theſe ſtudies ten lefler 
* houſes or Inns, and ſometimes more, which are called 
* Inns of Chancery, and to every one of them be- 
a m_— an hundred ſtudents at leaſt, and to ſome of 
© them a much greater number, tho? at one time 

be not ever all together in the ſame. Thoſe ſtu- 
«* dents for the moſt part are young men, ſtudying the 
« originals and the elements of the Law, who profitin 
therein as they grow to ripeneſs, ſo are they — 


into the greater Inns, called the Inns of Court, of 


theſe greater Inns, no ſtudent can be maintained for 
leſs expences by the year, than twenty marks. And 


and gum, 


2p. 49. 


ney, Knights, from Richard Mauldif, called Somaifter, if he have a ſervant to wait upon him, as moſt of 
of lands in Smytheſton, Creneomb, Wympell, and them have, then ſo much the will his char 
Thurverton. This William married Elizabeth, daugh- be. Now by reafon of this, the children onty of 


ter and coheir of John Beauchamp of Kyme, in the 
county of Lincoln, and had iſſue two fons, William 
Forteſcue of Winſton, which branch ended in an only 
daughter and heir of Thomas Forteſcue, natned Jane, 
married to Edmund Babington of Wyke, in the county 
of Worceſter, Eſquire. John, the ſecond fon of the 
firſt William Forteſcue, was one of thofe btave Eng- 
liſhmen, who fignalized themſelves under the ftandard 
of that vitorious Monarch, 


the Fifth. Which 


Noblemen ftudy the Laws in thoſe Inm, for the 


And thus it falleth out, that there is 
man found within the realm fcilful in 

he be a gentleman born, and one 
deſcended of a noble ſtock. Wherefore, 


hardly any 
the Laws, 


more 
John Forteſcue had the honour of Knighthood' con- than any other kind of men have a ſpecial to 
ferred on him for his valour in thoſe French wars, and their nobility, and to the ion of their ho- 


was made Governor of Meaux in Berry. He took 
to wife ##*### „ „ daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam Norris, by whom he had iſſue, Sir Henry For- 
teſcue, Lord Chief Juſtice of Ireland (12), who had 
three ſons, firſt Henry Forteſcue of Wood, in the 
county of Devon, Sir Richard Forteſcue, from whom 
deſcended the Forteſeues of Punſborn, and the third 
ſon, was Sir John Forteſcue, Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, and by 
his appointment Chancellor. 'This account is clear, 


conſiſtent, and well ſupported, ſo that there ſeems to 


* nour and fame; and to ſpeak with the ſtrict regard 
* to truth, there is in theſe Inns, and even in 
the leſſer too, befide the ftudy of the Laws, as it 
were an univerfity or ſchool for the acquiſition of 
all commendable qualities requifite for Noblemen. 
© There they learn to fing, and to exerciſe themſelves 
in all kind of harmony. There alfo they practiſe 
dancing and other genteel accompliſhments, as they 
are accuſtomed to do, which are brought up in the 
* King's houſe. On working days moſt of them a 
* ply themſelves to the ſtudy of the Law, and on 
| © days 


hearts, to burthen their trade with fo great yearly | 


1988 


(+) Origines Juri- 


diciales, p. 142. 

(7) De Laud bus 
Legum Angliæ, 

cap. 50. 


(m) Chron. Se- 
ries. p · 62, 63, 


{n) Chron. Ju- 
ridic, p. 127. 


(e Bale, Pits, &c- 


{14) Ibid, cap. 30. 


ſuch as dwell 
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prefer ments, is tlie fourth year af the teign of Heoty the Sisth. bed, as Sit William Dug- 


dale informs us, he was made one of the Governors of Lincolu's- Ion, and was ho 
again with the ſame employment three years after (4). - In Michael mas tetm 14 30, 
promoted to the degree of a Serjeant at Law, and kept his feaſt upon that 

himſelf informs us, with very great ſplendour (/) [E]. In 1441, he was in 
made one af the King's Serjeants at Law (m); and on the twenty- fiſth of January 14425 he 


2 
as. he 


ſter term 


was. conſtituted Chief Juſtice of the King's- Bench at Weſtminſter (a). He is highly com- 
mended, by ſome of our moſt eminent writers, for that wiſdom, gravity, and uprightneſs, 
with which he preſided in that Court for ſo many years (o); but certainly they are ſomewhat * 
miſtaken, or have not conſidered the hiſtory of the times in which he lived, who ſuggeſt 
that he was one of the King's principal Counſellors, and that the Court was in a great mea- 
ſure governed by his advice, the direct contrary of which js moſt likely to be true. For we 
cannot conceive, that ſo mild and good a man, as Sir John Forteſcue was, could act other- 
wiſe than miniſterially in the trial of many of the friends and ſervants of Humphry Duke 
of Glouceſter, called by the people the good Duke of Glouceſter, for high-treaſon, who 
were convicted upon ſlender evidence, and afterwards treated in a manner of which we find 


no other inſtance in our own, or in foreign records [F]. It is thought that he oppoſed 


days to ſtudy Holy Scripture, and out of the time 
of divine ſervice to the reading of Chronicles, For 
there indeed are virtues ſtudied, and from them are 
vices exiled. - So that for the acquiſition of virtue, 
and eradicating of vice, Knights and Barons, with 
other States, and Noblemen of the realm, place their 
children in thoſe Inns, even, tho' they deſire not 
to have them learned in. the Laws, nor to live by the 
practice thereof, but only upon their fathers allow- 
ance. Seldom, if at any time, is there heard amongſt 
them any ſedition or grudging ; and yet the offen- 
ders are no otherwiſe puniſhed, than only by being re- 
moved from the company of their fellowſhip, which 


priſonment and irons: for he that 1s once expelled 
15 never received to be a fellow in any of the other 
fellowſhips, and by this means there 1s continual 
peace, and their demeanour is like the behaviour of 


ther in et amity. | 
But there is —— more Dich I would have you 
know, that neither at Orleans, where both the Ca- 
non and the Civil Laws are taught, and to which, 
for that reaſon, ſcholars reſort from all the adjacent 


countries; nor at Anjou, nor at Caen, or any Uni- 


verſity in France, Paris only excepted, are there ſo 

many youths grown up, employed in ſtudy, as in 

theſe Inns of Court and Chancery, tho' there are 
© none that ſtudy there but what are Engliſh born.” 
This reflects great honour on that age, tho” poſſibly 
ſomewhat at the expence of this. 

[E] With wery great ſplendour.) It is in the ſame 
book, and in proſecution of the ſame diſcourſe, that 
our very learned author gives Prince Edward an ac- 
count of the ſtate and degree of a Serjeant at Law 
(14), wherein, perhaps, the reader may at firſt ima- 
gine there was ſomewhat of vanity, or at leaſt, of an 
inclination natural enough to old men, that of ſpeak- 
ing of himſelf. But whoever conſiders attentively the 


ſcheme of that book, will ſee quite the contrary. The 


deſign of its wiſe and worthy author, was to convince 
the young Prince, his pupil, that England was the 
country in the world, in which Laws were in the 
higheſt eſtimation, where they were equally the rule 
of the King's government, and the meaſure of the ſub- 
jets obedience, and where conſequently neither could 
deſpiſe them without becoming a tyrant or a rebel. 
It was natural from hence for him to obſerve, that a 
Serjeant is a rank or dignity in the Law, unknown in 
any nation but this, and conſequently the ſtrongeſt 
mark of the high and univerſal reſpe& paid to the 
profeſſion ; to prove this the more fully, he mentions 
the expence with which the taking this ſtate or dig- 
nity was attended, and in doing this he is very brief, 
he obſerves, that according to the cuſtom then in uſe, 
they gave a great dinner like the feaſt at a King's 
Coronation, and continued their entertainments for 
ſeven days, which when there were eight Serjeants 
made at a time, amounted to three thouſand two hun- 
dred marks, or four hundred marks a piece; he is very 
particular in marking the number and price of the 
gold rings, of which, he ſays, not ſo much as a clerk 
in the Common Pleas, but received one, and that 
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liament. 


the 


ounds. He e notice likewiſe, chat 1 6051 


be raiſed to the office of a Judge, either in the King's- 


Bench, or Common Pleas, but muſt be of 'the degree 


of a Serjeant, to which degree men could not be then 
raiſed till they had been at leaſt ſixteen years at the 
bar, which I the rather mention, becauſe it will ena- 
ble us to form ſome notion of his own age, fince, if 
we conſider, that he was called to the degree of Ser- 
jeant in 1430 (15), we may very well conclude, that 
he was born in or about the year 1395, which remark, 
tho' in itſelf a matter of no great conſequence, will 
have its uſe hereafter, when we come to mention his 
tranſactions in the laſt part of his life, where we have 
need of conjecture and reflection to conduct us. 

(F] In our own or in foreign recordi.] 
was a convenient place, and the nature of the work 
would allow us room, what is advanced in the text 
might be proved beyond all contradiction; that is to 
fay, it might be ſhewn that ſuch things were done by 
the Court, or, to ſpeak ſtrictly, by the Queen and her 
favourites, as no 
great concern. The ang inftance hinted at in the 
text will be more than ſufficient, conſidering .the nar- 
row bounds within which we are circumſcribed, to ju- 
ſtify what has been ſaid. We take this inſtance how- 
ever a little higher, for the ſake of conneQion and per- 
ſpicuity, than the fact pointed at in the text Po : 


(rs) Chron. Ju- 


ridic. b · 123. 


If this 


good man could behold but with 


lutely required (16). Humphry, the renowned Duke (16)Speed'sChrs- 
aof Glouceſter, Lord Protector, felt the firſt ſtroke of nicle, p. 66:. . 


* the evil angel, which was ſent to puniſh England 
and to root out her nobles. This Duke was much 
hated by the Queen, and her faction, as the only 
man who by his prudence, as alſo by the honour 
and authority of his birth and place, ſeemed to im- 
peach that ſovereign command, which they pre- 
tended to ſettle in the King's own perſon, but meant 
indeed, as the manner is under ſoft Princes, to rei 

themſelves in another's name. Many great Lords 
were drawn on at the time of a Parliament then in 
February 1477, holden at Saint Edmund's Bury, to 
concur for his ruin, not perceiving that thereby they 
pluckt up the floodgate at which the Duke of York 
entered, overwhelming all of them in a deluge of 
blood. Whether they had any true or juſt fear of 
Glouceſter himſelf, leaſt, perhaps, he ſhould take 
revenge upon ſome particular perſons among them, 
is doubtful, tho* it be probable enough that they 
had. Here are ſome things that forewent this Par- 
About five or ſix years before the Ducheſs 
of Glouceſter, Eleanor, was convented for witch- 
craft and ſorcery, and afterward indicted of treaſon 
in the Guild-hall, in London, before the Earls of 


aa a = a 6 * * 


Huntington, Stafford, Suffolk, and Northumberland, 


and certain Lords, as Stanhope and Hungerford, 
with others, and Judges of both Benches, of which 
crimes ſhe was appealed by one Bolingbrook an Aſtro- 
nomer, and Thomas Southwell a Canon, which 
Southwell was charged to have ſaid Maſſes over cer- 
tain inſtruments, by which the Aſtronomer ſhould 
« practiſe Necromancy againſt the life of the King. 
* Theſe being taken, accuſed her as acceſlary, ſhe hav- 
ing deſired the help of their art to know what would 


when himſelf was called, thoſe rings coſt him fifty * befall her. Some part hereof ſhe confeſſed, for 


> which 


FORT ES CU E. 


the Duke of Suffolk (p), who, tho? a man of fi 
came at laſt. ſole Miniſter, and directed all things a 
the credit that nobleman had with the Queen, Sir John Forteſcue remained in 


ngular abilities, but very ambitious, be- 
ngs at his pleaſure. Yer, 8 
vour 


with the King, of which, in the twentiefith year of his reign, he received a ſignal proof, 


by an unuſual augmentation of his ſalary (), concerning which there ſeems to be ſomething 


obſcure, or miſtaken, in the writings of a celebrated author [G]. He held his high office 
throughout the whole reign of his gracious maſter King Henry the Sixth, to whom he 
ſteadily adhered, and ſerved him faithfully in all his troubles ; and for this, in the firſt 
Parliament under King Edward the Fourth, which began at Weſtminſter on the fourth of 
November 1461, he was attainted of high-treaſon (), by the ſame A of Parliament in 


which King Henry the Sixth, 


Queen Margaret, Edward their ſon, Henry Nuke of Exeter, 


Henry Duke of Somerſet, Thomas Earl of Devonſhire, Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, and, in the 
whole, one hundred and fifty-three perſons of diſtinction were likewiſe attainted (r). On 


Bench (s). 


the thirteenth of May following, Sir John Markham was made Chief Juſtice of the King's- 
After this misfortune, King Henry the Sixth flying into Scotland, it is gene- 


rally believed that he conſtituted Sir John Forteſcue Chancellor of England (2), George 
Nevile then Biſhop of Exeter, to whom the Great-Seal had been delivered July the twenty- 
ſixth 1460, remaining in the Service of King Edward the Fourth; and this is the reaſon 


that the name of our great Lawyer does not occur in the records as Chancellor of 


| © which ſhe was put to publick and ſolemn penance 


(17) W:lneimi 
Wyrceſtte An— 
nales Rerum An- 
giz, A. D. 1440. 


{13) Stat. 20. 
H. VI. Co 9. 


in London, upon three ſeveral days with wonderful 
ſhame to her perſon; and after ſhe was committed 
to perpetual priſon under the ward of Sir Thomas 
Stanley in the caſtle of Cheſter, but from thence 
removed to Kenelworth. Her pride, avarice, and 
lech 


ery, were cauſes of her confuſion, ſaith Stowe, 
who hath ſet forth that buſineſs very diligently, tho” 


ſation of treaſon. The Duke of Glouceſter, her 
unhappy Lord and Huſband, whom ſhe by love cups 
and enchantments, was faid to have inveigled, uſing 
therein one M et Gurdmain, a witch of Eye in 
Suffolk, who was burnt in Smithfield, ſtung with 
this reproach, might reaſonably be thought not un- 
willing to do ſomewhat. Howſoever that was, his 
deftruftion borrowed countenance from that opi- 
nion. The Duke therefore being come to attend in 
this Parliament at Bury, was arreſted of High-Trea- 


England, the Dukes of Buckingham and Somerſet, 
ih others. Certain of the King's Houſhold were 


appointed to d him. Not long after he was 
found dead. His body was ſhewed to the Lords and 


Commons, as if he had died of a palſy, or an apo- 
ſteme. Of thirty and two of his ſervants which 
were attached, Sir Roger Chamberlain, Knight, 
Richard Middleton, Thomas Herbert, Arthur Tur- 
ſey, Eſquires, and Richard Needham, Gentleman, 
were condemned of High-Treaſon, and had this un- 
exampled puniſhment » they were drawn from the 
Tower to Tyburn, hanged, let down quick, ſtript 
naked, marked with a Tile to be quartered, and 
then a charter of pardon ſhewed for their lives, by 
the Marqueſs of Suffolk. But the Yeoman of the 
Crown had their livelihood, the Executioner their 
cloaths. Their pardons were thus obtained, by the 
earneſt diligence of Doctor Gilbert Worthington, a 
famous preacher, Parſon of St Andrew's in Holborn. 
Thomas Wilde, Eſq; the Duke's ſervant, alſo being 
condemned, and pardoned among others, had for a 
prone in his letters patents words importing, that 

had been one among many other traitors againſt 
the King, with Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter ; 
who went about and practiſed to deliver Eleanor, 
late wife to the Duke, from out of priſon ; for 
which purpoſe he had gathered a great power and 
number of men to come to the Parliament at Bury, 
there to have contrived the King's deſtruction.“ This 
which is drawn wholly from Speed, who had the beſt 
helps, and wrote under the wiſeſt directions of any of 
our old Hiltorians, muſt be diſtinguiſhed and explained 
to prevent miſtakes. Eleanor Cobham was pro- 
ceeded againſt in 1440, but her enemies being able to 
make nothing of the charge of treaſon, brought her 
before Eccleſiaſtical Judges, who put her to that ſe- 
vere and extraordinary penance (17). But upon ma- 
ture deliberation, this was conſidered as ſo dangerous 
a precedent, that it produced an Act of Parliament, 
for allowing women of quality, a trial by their Peers 
(18). As for her confederates, they were tried before 
VOL. III. No. 167. | 
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not ſeeming to attribute much credit to that accu- 


ſon, by John Lord Beaumont, High-Conſtable of 


Eng- 
land 


Commiſſioners in the Guild-hall, London, and con- 
victed of High-Treaſon, tho' none but Bolingbrook 
ſuffered ; and there was in this, ſo much of hardſhip, 
and the publick clamour purſued the Lord Chief Juf- 
tice Hody, who condemned them, ſo ſtrongly, that he 
broke his heart (19). It was in his room, that Sir 
John Forteſcue ſucceeded. In 1444, King Henry 
married Margaret, the Daughter of the titular King of 
Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem, at the monaſtery of 
Tichfield in Hampſhire (20) ; and on May the thir- 
tieth, 1445, ſhe was crowned at Weſtminſter (21); 
within two years after which, followed the Tragedy 
of Humphry, Duke of Gloucefter and his followers, 
whoſe ſentences were afterwards reverſed by that Duke's 
being declared to die the King's good ſubject, by 
Act of Parliament (22). When the reader duly con- 
ſiders theſe facts, he will certainly eſteem it no com- 
pliment to be repreſented, as having a large ſhare in 
ſuch an adminiſtration, 


(8) Coke's Infli- 


rutes, P · 111. 
cap. 99+ Pp. 208, 


1 


(®*) P. 1. rot. pat. 
20. Hen. VI. 
m. 10. 


. Wilhelmi 


Wyrceſtre An- 
nales Rerum An- 
gl. A.D. 146 1. 
( r ) Cotton's A- 
bridgment of the 
Records, p. 670. 
(8) Chron, Juri- 
dic. p. 133» 

(t ) Selden's Pre- 
face to Forteſ- 
cue De Laudi- 


(19) Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 382. 


(20) Cowper's 
Chronicle, fol. 
262, 


(21) Hift. Croy- 
landenſis Contin. 


pP · 504, 505. f 


(22) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. — 


[G] In the writings of a celebrated author.) We 


are told by the late Judge Forteſcue, in reference to 
this venerable perſon, that he had extraordinary fa- 
vours ſhewn him from his Prince ; for befides the uſual 
ſalary of a Chief Juſtice, he had granted him an aug- 
mentation of it two ſeveral times, by two ſeveral an- 
nuities (23). * The laſt of which, was an annuity of 
* one hundred eighty marks out of the Hanaper, a 
great ſum in thoſe days, that he might Stratum ſuum 
* decentius manutenere, as the record ſays; and with 
that, was granted the ſum of one hundred ſixteeen 


* ſhillings, eleven pence half penny, percipiendum fin- 


* gulis annis, ad feſtum natalis Domini, pro una Roba 
* & Furrara pro eadem, erga idem Feſtum, and ſixty 


- © ſix ſhillings and fix pence, fingulis annis, ad Feſtum 


Pentecoſtes, pro una Roba, & Linura pro eadem erga 
idem Feſtum; the like favour, as Mr Selden obſerves, 
* having never been granted to any Judge before.” 
We are not told by this learned perſon, where Mr Sel- 
den ſays, that this was a favour, the like of which 
was never granted to any Judge before ; but certain it 
is, that where he mentions this Grant from the King, 
and gives us the date of it, there is no ſuch thing i 
Sir John Hody, his predeceſſor, had a grant of the 
very ſame nature, of a hundred and forty marks (24) 
&c. and whereas it is aſſerted, that Sir John Forteſcue 
had his ſalary twice augmented, and that this large 
augmentation, was the laſt; there is great reaſon to 
believe otherwiſe, and that it was in reality the firſt ; 
after which, he had a grant for a hogſhead of wine 
annually during his life, to be received from the head 
Butler in the Port of Briſtol ; and after that, another 
grant of the like kind, which laſt veſſel of wine was 
to be received from the ſame Port on the feaſt of St 
Michael the Archangel (25); the ſecond augmenta- 
tion of his ſalary, was by Letters Patents, dated May 
the twenty eighth, 1447. by which forty pounds per 
annum were granted to him over and above what had 
been given him before, and this was in the twenty 
fifth year of that reign (26) ; neither were favours of 
this kind at all uncommon, tho" not altogether in ſuch 
high _—_— to other Judges, which, however, 

22 1 | does 


(23) In his Pre- 
face to the Dif- 


ference between 4 


limited and ab- 
ſolute Grverne 
ment, 


(24) Chron. Ju- 
ridic. p. 127. 


(25) Pat. 21. 
H. VI. p. 2. 
m. 9. 


(26) Chron. Ja- 
ridic, Pp» 13g. 
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{«) Wilhelmi 
Wyrceſtre An- 
nates Rerum An- 


eliæ, A. D. 1463. 


{40 ) See his own 
introduRtion to 
his book De Eau- 
dibus, &c, 


*) See Crafton, 
Stowe, Speed. 


2 ) Se'\d:n's Pre- 


e before cited. 


land [H]. Ti the month of April 1463, he embarked with Queen Margaret, Priace 
Edward, the Duk of Exeter, Dr John Morton, Dr Robert Mackerell, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, who followed the fortunes of the Houſe of Lancaſter, to the number in the 
whole of two hundred, at Bamburg, and landed ſafely at Sluys in Flanders, from whence 
they were conducted to Bruges, and thence to Lifle, where the Queen had an audience of 
the Duke of Burgundy, to whom, with tears, ſhe related the long ſeries of her misfortunes, 
and the extreme miſery to which ſhe was reduced; with which the Duke being exceedingly 
moved, comforted her in the beſt manner that he could, made her a preſent of a conſider- 
able ſum of money, and ſent her, with moſt of the Engliſh attending her Majeſty, into 
Lorrain, where her father then was, who gave them a caſtle to reſide in, till he ſhould be 
able to make further proviſion for them (x). In this exile he remained for many years, 
retiring from place to place as the neceſſities of the Royal Family required; for though, 
during that ſpace, the Queen and Prince were often in motion, and great efforts were made 
to reſtore King Henry, yet, conſidering the age of the Chancellor Sir John Forteſcue, it 
is by no means probable that he was ſuffered to expoſe himſelf to ſuch hazards, more 
eſpecially as he might be capable of rendering great ſervices, by ſolliciting their intereſt at 
different Courts; and could not at that time of life, being near fourſcore, be in any condi- 
tion to ſuſtain the fatigues of war (w). It does not indeed appear, from any of the hiſtories 
that are extant, that our Chancellor had any hand in that negotiation, by which Queen 
Margaret, and the potent Earl of Warwick, were reconciled ; but it is, notwithſtanding, 
extremely probable that he had. We know very well, that the Queen was a high ſpirited 
woman, and that ſhe was not, without reaſon, highly provoked againſt that ambitious 
nobleman z and therefore we may well preſume, that it muſt have been ſome perſon of di- 
ſtinguiſhed character, and who ſtood very high in her favour, who could fo far pacify her 
reſentment, as to engage her in a treaty firſt, and prevail upon her afterwards, to think of 
marrying the Prince of Wales, her only child, to the Lady Anne Nevile, younger daughter 
to the Earl of Warwick ; the elder, Iſabel, being before married to George Duke of 
Clarence, brother to Edward the Fourth, whom the Queen conſidered as the uſurper of 
her huſband's throne (x), We may the more eaſily yield credit to this, when we are told 
that our Chancellor, in a certain book of his, ſtill preſerved though not publiſhed, repre- 
ſents himſelf as a Chief Counſellor of State at that time (y); which, if he was, he muſt 
undoubtedly have had a large ſhare in a tranſation which was by far the moſt important of 
any that happened after the Queen and Prince retired out of England, which gave fo great 
a turn to their affairs, and which was very near retrieving their deſperate game, and re- 
ſtoring the Line of Lancaſter, at that time, to the poſſeſſion of the imperial diadem of 
England. But whatever weight there may be in theſe conjectures, moſt certain it is, that 


the Chancellor obſerving the quick parts, and excellent underſtanding of his young maſter, 


who applied himſelf wholly to military exerciſes, and ſeemed to think of nothing beſide 


(27) Leland's 
Collectanea, Vol. 
II. p. 499. 
Cotton's Abridg- 
ment, p. 671, 


does not at all leſſen the argument which is drawn from 


have in an old Chronicle, the following account of 


qualifying 


Queen Elizabeth, who expreſſes himſelf thus (28). 
Sir John Forteſc1e was only Chief Juftice of the 
Bench, and not Chancellor of England, as he is un- 
truly called by Molcafter, in tranſlating his book 
* of the Laws of England, ſince he was only Chan- 
cellor to the youngeſt Prince Edward, and his mo- 


thence of Sir John Forteſcue's ſtanding highly in the * 
King's favour, but on the contrary, ſtrengthens and * 
confirms it. | | 

[H] In the records as Chancellor of England.) We 


ſome tranſactions at this time, which may poſſibly 
ſhew the reaſon, why Sir John Forteſcue was attainted 
by King Edward, and alſo point out with more cer- 
tainty than has Leen hitherto done, the time after 
which he muſt have been made Lord Chancellor (27). 
* Edwarde Erle of March, by cauſe King Henry had 
broken covenantes, was made King at Weſtminſter, 
Anno Domini, 1459. and ſtrayte King Edward rode 
* northward, and at Towton not far from York on 
* Palmes Sunday, advengid his fathers death and wan 
* the field, where were ſlain XXM people on both 
parties. The Erle of Northumberland, the Lord 
Clifford, Sir John Nevil, the Erle of Weſtmor- 
landes brother, and Andrew 'Trollop, were killed at 


_ © this time, King Henry, the Prince, the Queen, the 


Duke of Somerſet, Henry Duke of Exceſtre, the 
* Lord Roos, Syr John Forteſcue, Chief Juge of Eng- 
land, and Tailboys Erle of Kyme, beyng at York, 
and hering of this fled firſt to Newcaſtle, and then 
to Berwick, delivering it to the Scots.“ This plainly 
ſhews, that he was only Chief Juſtice when he attended 
his maſter, King Henry, into Scotland ; and as from 
the time he left him there he never ſaw him any more, 
there ſeems to be no room to doubt, that he received 
the Great-Seal from that King there, as ſoon as it was 
known that George Biſhop of Exeter, afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of York, continued to bear the title, and exe- 


cute the Office of Lord Chancellor, by the authority 


of King Edward. Ic is true, that ſome have doubted 
whether he was ever Chancellor at all; as for inſtance, 
Mr Thynne, a very learned Antiquary in the reign of 


© ther, after he fled with them into France.* This, 
however is falſe, for Sir John Forteſcue, in the preface 
to his own book, does poſitively ſtile himſelf the Ning 
of England's Chancellor. So, as Mr Selden proves, 
he did in another work of his (29). Mr Whitlocke, 
who was perfectly well read in the Laws and Hiſtory 
of this nation, made no ſeruple of differing in this re- 
ſpect from Mr Thynne, his words are theſe (30): 
Forteſcue, that lived in Henry Sixth, and Edward 
* the Fourth's time, and was Chancellor of England, 
and being of the faction of Lancaſter, lived an exile 
in France, when that family was depreſſed writ a 
* ſmall pamphlet of the Law of England, in that his 
* baniſhment, wherein he reporteth, &c.“ It was pro- 
bably upon theſe motives, that Sir Henry Spelman, 
who was ſo perfectly verſed in every thing relating to 
our Hiſtory and Antiquities, has added the name of Sir 
John Forteſeue 'to the Chancellors in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth (31), upon a ſuppoſition that 
he maſt have been ſo appointed by that Monarch while 
in Scotland, which, as he truly ſays, is a ſufficient rea- 


(28) Hearne's 
Collection of Diſ- 
courſes of famous 
Antiquaries, p. 
113. | 


(29) The MS. of 
which Mr Sel- 
den had, 


(30) Hearne's 
Collection of Du- 
courſes, p. 130. 


(3 1 Gloſſograr h- 
p · 111. 


ſon why nothing of this kind appears in our records 


at all; indeed it is impoſſible it ſhould, ſince from the 
timg he was Chancellor, King Henry was never ac- 
knowledged, or at leaſt, not for above fix months, 
during which ſpice thoſe who ſet him at liberty, and 
reſtored him to the title of King, obliged kim to ac- 
knowledge the Archbiſhop of York fer his Chancellor, 
that prelate being brother to the potent Earl of War- 
wick, who valued himſelf on making and unmaking 
Monarchs at his pleaſure. 
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ualifying himſelf for an expert commander (z) ; he thqught it 
hor impreſſions, and to infuſe into his mis ole notions & t | 
try, as well as due reſpect to it's laws, that, if Providence ſhould favour his defigns, 


high,time to give him ſome 
e conftitution of 3 


199 


9 


(=) This apy 


from his own in- 
troduction. 


might govern as a king, and not as à tyrant or a conquerot (a). That theſe impreſſions (/ De Lavdibus 
might not eaſily wear out of his mind, but that by frequently reviewing what had paſſed in 
theſe converſations, he might the better fix them in his memory, and ſtrengthen them by 
his own meditations, the Chancellor digeſted them into a little treatiſe, written in the 
Latin tongue (5) ; which, how ſhort ſoe ver it fell of it's primary intention, that hopeful 
Prince being not long after cruelly murdered, yet will remain an everlaſting monument of 
this great and good man's reſpect for his country, and affection to his countrymen, which 
could not be better teſtified than it was by this ſhort treatiſe [7]. There may poſſibly ſome 
doubts ariſe about the preciſe time in which this valuable work was compoſed, and indeed 
fomething of this kind has been already intimated, by writers of great authority (c). How- 
ever, ſuch as will look carefully into the work itſelf, and compare it with the hiſtory of 
theſe times, will very plainly ſee that it was written within a year or two of Prince Ed- 
ward's death; for the eſtabliſhing of which opinion, the proofs requiſite will be found at 


the bottom of the page [X J. This very curious and conciſe vindication, as well as elogium, 


[7 ] Than it was by this ſhort treatiſe.) This dif- 


courſe of Sir John Forteſcue's, has, in the moſt emi- 


nent degree, thoſe two great properties, from which 
works of learning are juſtly ſtiled excellent, ſolidity in 

oint of matter, and elegance in reference to its form. 

t is written in the way of dialogue, in which the cha- 
racters are ſuſtained with great dignity and ſpirit; he 
ſhews the Prince, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for one 
of his condition to have a good underſtanding in the 
Laws, and a juſt regard for them too, in order to 
make himſelf eaſy, and to keep up the reverence due 
to them amongſt the people ; he demonſtrates the ad- 
vantage of a conſtitution governed by ſtated Laws, in 
making of which the ſubject has an intereſt ; beyond 
that of a government, depending on the abſolute 
pleaſure of a Prince. He puts proper objections into 
the mouth of his pupil, and propoſes them with a 
2 air of freedom, and then he reſolves them briefly, 

ecently, and with much perſpicuity; he obſerves, 
that what was requiſite for a Prince to know in theſe 
matters lay within a narrow compaſs, and that there 
is no reaſon he ſhould apprehend any thing, either 
tedious or difficult in acquiring ſuch knowledge. Our 
author then proceeds to prove, that the Common Law 


is the moſt rational, as well as the moſt antient, in 


Europe. That the conviction of criminals by juries, 
and without racking, is more juſt and humane than 
the methods of neighbouring nations, our challenging 
of panels, writs of attaint upon corrupt verdicts, and 
the uſual wealth of our juries, ſuch ſecurities to the 
lives and property of the ſubject, as other countries 
are incapable of affording; that our Kings are greater 
and more potent in the liberties and properties of their 
people, than arbitrary tyrants in the vaſſalage of their 
ſlaves; that the Civil Law is more unreaſonable than 


ours in the legitimation of children born before mar- 


riage, as alſo in its axiom partus ſeguitur ventrem, 


tuition of orphans, &c. that our Inns of Court are 


(32) D. 2. c. 46. 


(33) fn the pre- 
face to the tixth 
part of his Re- 
ports, fol, I, à. 


more convenient for the ſtudy of the Engliſh Law 
than their Univerſities, and that the degree of Serjeant 
at Law is as honourable, as that of Doctor in the Uni- 
verſities: and, in the laſt place, that the proceedings 
in our Courts of Juſtice are leſs dilatory than in thoſe 
of other nations. Theſe important and ſome of them 
too perplexed points, are handled with ſuch clearneſs 
and ſtrength of reaſon. as may be truly ſaid to carry 
with them conviction ; with great reaſon therefore, did 
a wiſe and worthy author, upon nearly the ſame ſub- 
jeR, deliver his opinion of this work in theſe terms 
(32). © If the Noblemen of this realm would ſee their 
* children brought up in ſuch manner, that they ſhould 
* have learning and knowledge more than they com- 


* monly have, eſpecially of the grounds and princi- 


* ples of the Law of the Realm, tho' they had not 
* the cunning of the whole body of the Law, but af- 
* ter ſuch manner as Mr Forteſcue, in his book De 
Laudibus Legum Anglize, advertiſeth the Prince to 
have, I ſuppoſe it would be a great help hereafter 
to the miniſtration of juſtice, and a right great glad- 
neſs to all people.” Sir Edward Coke, who often 
mentions our author, and this work of his, mentions 


R «a «a ax 


'him always with applauſe; in one place he tells us, 


that beſides his profound knowledge in the Law, he 
was al ſo an excellent Antiquary (33); and in another, 


he points out ſome particular chapters in this work, 
which he aſſures us are ſo excellent (34), that they 
deſerve to be written in letters of gold, 
IX] A the bottom of the page.] In the courſe of 
the converſation the Prince propoſes it as an objection, 
that notwithſtanding the excellency of the Engliſh 
Laws, yet ſome of the Kings, his predeceſſors, had been 
deſirous of introducing the Civil Laws, of which there- 
fore he deſires to know the reaſon. The Chancellor 
tells his Highneſs that he need not be at a loſs, for that 
ſince Princes might be eaſily conceived willing enough 
to change the Laws of England, becauſe of their binding 
alike upon them and their ſubjects, for the Civil Law 
built upon a principle directly oppoſite, uod principi 
placuit legis habet vigorem, that the will of the Prince 
ſhall have the force of a Law. Upon this it has been 
demanded, what authority the Prince had to affirm, 
that any Monarch of England ſhould form a deſign of 
changing the Common for the Civil Laws? The very 
learned Mr Selden diſcourſes thereupon thus (35). I 
* confeſs, I here underſtand him not. What Kings of 
England ever defired the Civil Laws of Rome? I 
have read of a proteſtation againſt them in Parlia- 
ment, by the King and Lords, which you may ſee 
in Rot. proceſſ. & jud. of the appeal of Thomas 
Duke of Gloceſter, and others, againſt Alexander 
Archbiſhop of York, Robert de Veer Duke of 


mento Weſtm. 3 Febr. Anno 11. where upon de- 
fault of the appellees, the appellants deſire that the 
Court would proceed to judgment. I remember 
alſo King Stephen, his publick edi& againſt the Laws 
of Italy, but remember not any ſtory or authority 
teaching that any of our Kings would have had 
them here uſed. That of Stephen is related by that 
noble and moſt learned Friar, Roger Bacon, in his 
Compendium Theologiæ, or his Opus minus (both thoſe 
names are of one Ms book) where he is ſpeaking of 
© the Civil Laws of Italy, and that they are abuſed and 
too much affected by Clergymen, leaving their pro- 
* feſſion to ſtudy thoſe Laws.” What he quotes 
Bacon is to this effect, he ſays, that the ſeveral coun- 
tries of Europe, ſuch as England, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, were governed by Laws and conſtitutions of 
their own reſpectively, and ſo were the people of Ita- 
ly, therefore no reaſon that the Engliſh Clergy ſhould 
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endeavour to bring in the Italian Laws, but rather 


that they ſhould live as their anceſtors had done under 
the Laws of their own country. King Stephen, ſays 
he, by a publick edi& prohibited fo much as the 
keeping the Italian Laws in a man's cuſtody, and if a 
Lay King took ſuch a method to prevent Laymen from 
being ſubjected to them, much more ought the Clergy 


Ireland, Michael de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, and 
Robert Treſilian, Chief Juſtice, in Rich. 2. Parla- 


Cape 37+ 


(b ) So it appear 


m his own in- 


lc ) Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſt, 
Library, p. 232. 


(34) In the Pre- 
face to the eighth 
part of his Re- 
ports, fol. 14. 


(35) In his Notes 
on Forteſcue de 
laudibus legum 
Angliæ. a 


to diſdain theſe Laws that were made by and be- 


longed to Laymen. Mr Selden afterwards obſerves, 
that tho” Bacon is ſo clear about the Civil Law, yet 
another author, of full as great authority in things of 
this nature, ſuggeſts, that it was a book of the Canon 
Law, which Archbiſhop Theobald brought with him 
from Rome. All this, however, is very little to the 
purpoſe, and if it proves any thing, proves directly 
the contrary of what our author has put mto the mouth 
of Prince Edward, Let us hear now, what another 


n 


1992 


626) Cole's In- 
ſtitutes, P, Us 
Cap. 99. 


(37) De Laudibus 
__ Legum Aagliz, 
P. 74. 
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ol out laws, was rectived with that eftzem and credit which jt deſerved, immediately after 


great oracle of the Law takes to be the meaning of 
this ps (36). * H. 6. had William de la Pole, 
8 of Suffolk, &c. who endeavoured to have 
* brought in the Civil Laws, which was the occaſion 
© that the Chief Juſtice Forteſcue wrote in the com- 
* mendation of the Laws of England, preferring them 
* for the government of this Land before the Civil 
Laws. This Duke, with others, plotted the death 
and deſtruction of Humfry the Duke of Gloce- 
fler who ever ſtood in his way. It is highly pro- 
bable, that Sir John Forteſcue might differ with the 
Duke of Suffolk, and it is not at all impoſſible, that 
the Duke of Suffolk might have a high opinion of the 
Civil Law, tho” it would be no eaſy matter to pro- 
duce any proof of either. But what then? The Duke 
of Suffolk had been dead many years, and the whole 
ſcope of this treatiſe plainly proves, that it was writ 
upon a ſudden occaſion, and all at a time, The laſt 
commentator, whoſe name I am ſorry it is not in my 
power to mention, gives quite another and a better 
turn to this (37). * King Henry the Sixth's Queen 
vas neice to the Queen of France, and came out of 
* 2 country where an arbitrary Government prevails : 

in order to raiſe her own power, ſhe inſiſted and 
infuſed into her favourites, that the Duke of Glouce- 
ſter's adminiſtration according to the ſtrictneſs of the 
national Laws was mean, and below the dignity of 
that ſovereign power and dominion which the Civil 
Law conferr'd on the King's perſon, and therefore 
ſhe countenanced ſuch proceedings as looked impe- 
rious and abſolved from all reſtriction. Why may 
not our ar thor have reſpe& to this particular cha- 
racter and caſe?” This is very ſenſible and very 
clear, and, to ſay the truth, the Chancellor's whole 
book is very plainly built upon his apprehenſions, that 
a foreign education, and living ſo long in the earlier 
part of his life in a foreign country, might have bad 
effects upon the young Prince's mind, and bring him 
to have a diſlike, or at leaſt an indifference for the 
Laws and canſtitution of his native country. Sir John 
Forteſcue was a man of probity, a man of loyalty, and 
a man of letters, which his whole book and his whole 
conduct ſhows, for they are indeed reciprocal com- 
ments upon each other. His probity appears in his 


| making the conſtitution of England his firſt and greateſt 


temporal concern ; his loyalty was without reproach, 


| he adhered to King Henry and Prince Edward fo long 


as they lived ; if he afterwards embraced the part af 
King Edward, it was when Providence and the Laws 
of the land had declared in his favour ; his k uowledge 
and learning are placed beyond diſpute, by this and 
by his other treatife, both which are ſhort, plain, and 
convincing. It remains, that in this note, according to 
the promiſe made in the text, we eſtabliſh the junc- 
ture at which his treatiſe De Laudibus Legum Angliz 
was written, and if this cannot be done in few words 
yet no more ſhall be uſed than are neceſſary. The 


paſſage that I rely upon to fix within a year or ſo at 


(38) Ibid. p. 44+ 
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the fartheſt, is that which follows, and I inſiſt upon 
it the rather, becauſe there is not a word ſaid of it by 
any of the learned commentators, upon this excellent 
work; it is in theſe words (38). * Now what man is 
* there ſo ſtout or reſolute, who has once gone through 
© this horrid trial by torture, be he never ſo innocent, 
© who will not rather confeſs himſelf guilty af all 
kinds of wickedneſs, than undergo the like tortures 
2 ſecond time, who would not rather die once, ſince 
death would put an end to all his fears, than to be 
killed ſo many times, and ſuffer ſo many helliſh tor- 
tures, more terrible than death itſelf ? Don't you re- 
member, my Prince, a criminal, who when upon the 
rack impeached of treaſon a certain noble Knight, 
a man of worth and loyalty, and declared that they 
were both concerned together in the ſame conſpi- 
racy : and being taken down from the rack he till 
perſiſted in the accuſation, leaſt he ſhould again be 
put to the queſtion. Nevertheleſs, being ſo much 
hurt and reduced by the ſeverity of the puniſhment, 
that he was brought almoſt to the point of death, 
* after he had the Viaticum and Sacraments admini- 
+ ſtred to him, he then confeſſed and took a very ſo- 
* lemn oath upon it, by the Body of Chriſt, and as 
* he was now as he imagined juſt going to expire ; 


3 3 it's 
© he affirmed that the ſaid worthy Knight was inno- 
cent, and clear of every thing he had laid to his 
* charge ; he added, that the tortures he. was put to 
* were ſo intolerable, that rather than ſuffer over 
* again, he would accuſe the ſame perſon of the ſame 
© crimes, nay, his own father, tho” when he ſaid this, 
* he was in the bitterneſs of death, when all hopes of 
* recovery were over. Neither did he at laſt eſcape 
* that ignominious death, for he was hanged, and at 
* the time and place of his execution, he acquitted 
© the ſaid Knight of the crimes wherewith he had not 
* long before charged him. Such confeſſions as theſe, 
© alas! a great many others of thoſe poor wretches 
* make, not led by a regard to truth, but compelled 
to it by the exquiſiteneſs of their torments.“ It is 
very evident, that this ſtory was at that time of fo 
great notoriety, as not to lay the Chancellor under 
any neceſſity of mentioning the perſon's name ; in the 
next place, it is very apparent, that it was a very re- 
cent thing with which the Prince was well acquainted, 
and therefore likely to move him the more. Laſtly, 
the circumſtances mentioned in the ſtory are ſuch as 
diſtinguiſhed it ſufficiently. The informer was a mean 
man, the perſon accuſed a Knight, and otherways of 
diſtinguiſhed reputation ; this accuſation brought him 
into great trouble and danger, out of which, however, 
he was at length extricated, and as for the informer, 
his infidelity turned upon himſelf, and he was executed 
upon his own evidence. Let us hear then what a cer- 
tain Hiſtorian ſays, who lived in theſe times, and was 
himſelf Sheriff of London, conſequently well acquainted 
with what he relates, and whoſe authority therefore 
ought not to be doubted. The tory he tells us, is in 


the year 1468, and, in his own words, runs thus (39). (30) Fabian's 
Sir Thomas Cooke late Mayor of London, was by Chron. p. 497: 


* one, named Hawkins, appeached of treaſon, for the 
* which he was fent to the Tower, and his place 

within London ſeized by the Lord Rivers, and his 
wife and ſervants clearly put out thereof. The cauſe 
was this. The forenamed Hawkins came upon a 
ſeaſon unto the ſaid Sir Thomas, requeſting him to 
lend a thouſand marks upon good ſurety, whereunto 
he anſwered, that firſt he would know for whom it 
* ſhould be, and for what intent. At length under- 
* ſtanding it ſhould be for the uſe of Queen Margaret, 
© he anſwered he had no current wares, whereof any 
ſhifts might be made without too much loſs, and 
therefore required Hawkins to move him no further 
in that matter, for he intended not to deal withal, 
yet the ſaid Hawkins exhorted him to remember 
what benefits he had received by her, when ſhe was 
in proſperity, as by making him her wardrober and 
cuſtomer of Hampton, &c. But by no means the 
ſaid Cooke would grant goods nor money, altho' at 
laſt the ſaid Hawkins required but an hundred pounds, 
he was fain to depart without the value of a penny, 
and never came again to move him, which fo reſted 
two or three years after, till the ſaid Hawkins was 
caſt into the Tower, and at length brought to the 
brake called the Duke of Exceſter's daughter, by 
means of which pain he ſhewed many things, amongſt 
the which, the motion was one that he had made 
to Sir Thomas Cooke, and accuſed himſelf ſo far 
that he was put to death. By means of which con- 
ſeſſion, the ſaid Sir Thomas was troubled, as before 
is ſhewed, when the ſaid Sir Thomas had lain in the 
Tower from Whitſuntide till about Michaelmas, in 
the which ſeaſon many enquiries were made to find 
him guilty, and ever quit, till one jury, by means of 
Sir John Fog, indicted him of treaſon, after which 
an Oyer and Terminer was kept at the Guild-hall, 
in which fat with the Mayor the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Rivers, Sir John 
Fog, with other of the King's Council. To the 
which place the faid Thomas was brought, and there 
arraigned upon life and death, where he was ac- 
* quitted of the ſaid indictment, and had to the Coun- 
ter in Bread-Street, and from thence to the King's- 
Bench. Aſter a certain time that he was thus ac- 
* quitted, his wife got _= the poſſeſſion of her 
* houſe, the which ſhe found in an evil plight, for ſuch 
* ſervants of the Lord Rivers, and Sir John Fog, as 
were aſſigned to keep it, made havock of _—_— 
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(40) Annals, p. 


420, 

Fuller's Holy 
State, p. 262. 
Burton's Leiceſ- 


terſhire, p. 577. 


(41) Bibliotheca 
Britannico-Hi- 
rnia, p. 493 · 


it's being communicated to the learned men of the profeſſion (4), then flouriſhing in this 
kingdom; and yet, notwithſtanding the reputation both of the piece and it's author, it 
continued long as a kind of jewel in private libraries; and, when it was at laſt publiſhed, 


came abroad in a manner little ſuitable either to the value of the 


performance, or the ref; 


due to the memory of this reverend Sage in the law (e); but, by degrees, all theſe incon- 
veniencies have been removed, and, in conſequence of ſeveral new editions, we have it 
now in that ſtate in which ſo uſeful a book, and ſo honourable for our conſtitution, de- 
ſerved juſtly to appear [L]. But to return to our famous Chancellor. He had; without 
doubt, a very good opinion of the ſtate of King Henry's affairs, when he had intelligence 
that the Duke of Clarence, and the Earl of Warwick, had releaſed him out of the Tower, 


placed him again upon 
land. Theſe ſuccelſe 


the throne, and forced his competitor King Edward to leave Eng- 
determined him not only to conſent to the propoſition made for 


Queen Margaret's going over with her only ſon Prince Edward, but made him alſo reſolve 
to accempany her himſelf (f). Great preparations were made for this expedition, in which 
they were favoured: by the French King (g); but before they were in a condition to put to 


ſea, there happened a new change of affairs in England. For King Edward landing in the 


North, advanced with a very ſmall body of forces to York, where, upon his ſolemn declaration 
that he did not aim at the crown, but ſought only reſtitution to his duchy of York; and the 
eſtates belonging to his family (5), he quickly gained a ſuperior force, with which, paſſing 
by Marquis Montacute, he entered London, and made King Henry the Sixth once more a 
priſoner (i). Then marching to Barnet, with his brother the Duke of Clarence, now re- 
conciled to him, he fought the Earl of Warwick, who ſtiled himſelf King Henry's Lieu- 
tenant, upon Gladmore-Heath, on Eafter-Sunday, April the fourteenth 1471, and there 
gained a compleat victory (æ). This, without doubt, was very unwelcome news to Queen 


© liſted. Alſo at his place in Efſex, named Giddi- 
© hall, were ſet another ſort to keep that place, the 
* which deſtroyed his deer in his park, his conies, and 
* his fiſh, without reaſon ; and ſpared not braſs, pew- 


© ter, bedding, and all that they might carry, for the 


* which might never one penny be gotten in recom- 
« pence; yet could notSir Thomas Cooke be deli- 
« vered till he had paid eight thouſand pounds to the 
King, and eight hundred pounds to the Queen.” 
We are farther told by Stowe, that Sir John Mark- 
ham, Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, having di- 
rected the Jury that Sir Thomas Cooke's offence was 
but miſpriſion of treaſon, the Lord Rivers, and the 
Ducheſs of Bedford, his wife, informed the King there- 
of, and prevailed upon him afterwards to diſmiſs him 
from his office (40). If therefore this be the ſtory to 
which our learned author alludes, as methinks there is 
no great reaſon to doubt that it muſt be; then, it fol- 


lows plainly the diſcourſe could not be written before 


the year 1469, and indeed there are ſome other cir- 
cumſtances in that treatiſe, which might be urged to 
the ſame purpoſe, but this being remarkably clear, and 
ſo well atteſted by our antient Hiſtorians, there does 


not ſeem to be any neceſſity of alledging farther evi- 


dence, when nothing can poſſibly be oppoſed to it, 
but bare conjectures without proof, or even probabi- 
lity to ſupport them. | 

[L] Deſerved juſtly to appear.) The hiſtory of the 
ſeveral editions of this celebrated work, is not a bare 
matter of curioſity, but alſo of uſe, becauſe (except 
very briefly, by Biſhop Tanner) (41) we have not 
hitherto had ſo diſtinct a catalogue of them, as might 
be wiſhed.” It firſt appeared in Latin only, under the 
following title, which ſeems to have been that of the 
manuſcript from whence it was printed. 

Prænobilis militis cognomento Forteſcue, De politica 
adminiſtratione & legibus ciwilibus Florentiſſimi regni 
Angliæ Commentarius. Lond. per Ed. Whitchurch, 
oy Henr. VIII. 12mo. 

It was again printed in Latin and Engliſh, by the 
care of Robert Mulcaſter, Lond. 1567, 12mo. it was 
alſo publiſhed in Engliſh alone, under the following 
title, | 

A learned Commentary of the Politic Laws of Eng- 
land: Wherein, by moſt pithy reaſons and demonſtra- 
tions, they are plainly proved to excel, as well the Ci- 
vil Laws of the Empire, as alſo all other Laws of the 
World ; with a large diſcourſe of the difference be- 
tween the two Governments of Kingdoms, whereof the 


one is only regal; and the other confiſteth of regal and 


politic adminiſtrqtion conjoined. Lond. 1599. 8vo. 
It was again both in Latin and Engliſh, 

with the following title. | 
De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, written by Sir John 


Forteſcue, Lord Chief Juſtice, and after Lord Chan- 
VOL, III. No. 167. 


Margaret, 


cellor to King Henry the Sixth. Hereto are added the 
two ſums of Sir Ralph de Hengham, Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice to King Edward the Firſt, commonly called Heng- 
ham Magna, & Hengham Parva, with notes, bath 
on Forteſcue and Hengham. By that famous and 
learned Antiquary, John Selden, E/q; Lond. 1616, 
1640. 8vo. 1672. 12mo. 

Some of theſe, and more eſpecially the laſt edition, 
were very faulty ; the Stationers, as a certain author 
juſtly obſerves, regarding no body's profit but their 
own. In the mean time it came out again, ſoon after 


1993 
(4) Bale and Pits, 


ubi ſupra. 


(e) See the Pre- 
face to the folio 
Edit. A. D. 1741. 


( F) Leland's Col- 
le ctanea, Vol. II. 
P · 503. 


(g) Hiſtoire de 
France, par P. 
Daniel, Vol. VI, 
p. 433- 


(5) See Fabian, 
Grafron, Stowe, 
and Speed's Chro- 
nicles. 


i) Contin. Hiſt. 
Croylandenius, ap. 
Gale Scriptor. ve- 
ter. rerum Angli- 
can. Tom. I. p. 
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(k) Leland's Col- 
lectanea 75 Vol. II. 
p. 534, $35» 


the Reſtoration, in a very flouriſhing dreſs; and tho' I 


cannot ſay with, 
pous title. - 

FoxrEscurus ILLUSTRATUS ; or a Commentary on 
that nervous treatiſe, De Laudibus Legum Angliz ; 


yet involved in the following pom- 


written by Sir John Forteſcue, Knight, firft Lord Chief 


Juſtice, after Lord Chancellor to King Henry the Sixth, 
which treatiſe dedicated to Prince Edward, that King's 
ſon and heir whom be attended in his retirement into 
France, and to whom he loyally and affectionately im- 
parted himſelf in the virtue and variety of his excel- 
lent diſcourſe, he purpoſely wrote to conſolidate his 
princely mind in the love and approbation of the good 
Laws of England, and of the laudable cuſtoms of this 
his native country. The heroick defign of whoſe excel- 
lent judgment and loyal addiction to his Prince, is hum- 
bly endeavoured to be revived, admired, and advanced 
by Edward Waterhouſe, Efquire. 
The very language of this title is a ſufficient ſam- 
ple of the book, where the reader will find a profu- 
ſion of learning, and yet meet with very little ſatiſ- 
faction. A ſhort chapter, a line, nay, a word, fur- 
nithes occaſion, I cannot prevail upon myſelf to ſay, 
matter, for a folio page, diverſified with variety of lan- 
gages and embroidered with numerous quotations 
rom Schoolmen and Divines, as well as Lawyers. 
This Commentary however was licenſed by the Judges, 
and dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and 
perhaps with a view to this dedication, the book was 
in ſome meaſure written, as the reader may perceive, 
from the following parallel, which our commentator 
has drawn between his author and his patron (42). 
My noble text, Maſter, and your noble ſelf, ſays 
* he, to the Earl of Clarendon were ——Both Gen- 
* tlemen by birth, both Lawyers by breeding, both 
* Knights by degree, both wiſe men by experience, 
both loyal attendants on your Sovereigns receſſes 
* abroad, and both honoured by your Sovereigns with 
the truſt and ſtate of Chancellors. The laſt edition 


Lond. 1663. folio. 


(4t) Forteſcutus 
illuſtratus, Lond. 
1663, fol. 


we ſhall mention, is that printed at London in folio, 


in 1732, again in 1741, with a copious preface; and 
with. large, learned, and uſeful annotations, an accu- 
rate index, and whatever elſe is neceffary to ſatisfy a 
curious and inquiſitive reader, 


22 Q [MJ The' 


FORTESCUE. 

Margaret, who, with Prince Edward, Sir John Forteſcue, tiled Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, the Prior of St John's, who had the title of Lord High-Treafurer, Lord Wenlock, 
and ſeveral others, landed the very ſame day at Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire (J). However, 
being joined by the Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Devonſhire, ſhe refolved to proſecute 
her deſign, and to make head againſt the conqueror, relying upon a great reinforcement 
which was expected from Jaſper Ear] of Pembroke, who was raiſing men in Wales for the 
ſervice of King Henry (m). But this was prevented by the vigilance of King Edward, 
erate, Se» who, having recruited his army as ſoon as poſſible, marched Weſtward, and reduced his 
Speed, enemies to the neceſſity of fighting near Tewkſbury, in Glouceſterſhire. This battle was 
| fought on Saturday the fourth of May 1471, and was very bloody; but at length ended in 
the total defeat of the Queen's army, the Queen herſelf, the Prince, and moſt of the great 


1994 


(!) Hiſt. Croy- 
land. Continuat. 
P. 555. 


(m) See Fabian, 


(») Cooper's perſons in her army, being either killed or taken priſoners (#). There is ſaid to be a tra- 
* diele on dition, that, after this deciſive ſtroke, Sir John Forteſcue retired to his ſeat at Ebberton or 


Ebrighton, three miles from Camden in Glouceſterſhire, where he paſſed the remainder 

of his days in privacy (o). But Hiſtory ſpeaks another language; for by that we are inform- 
ed, that Prince Edward, being delivered by the gentleman who took him, upon promiſe ; 
of preſerving his life, was, for a haughty anſwer given to King Edward, baſely murdered 

by the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, the Lord Haſtings, and others (p). The Duke 

of Somerſet, the Lord St John, Sir Humphry Audley, and Sir Gervaſe Clifton, having retired 

into a church in Tewkſbury, continued there upon the King's promiſe of pardon, though 

they might have eſcaped from Saturday to Monday, when they were taken out and be- 
headed (3) at the ſame time Queen Margaret, the Lady Anne, Widow to Prince Edward, 

the Counteſs of Devonſhire, the Lady Catherine Vaus, Sir John Forteſcue, Sir John Sainct- 

lowe, Sir Henry Rous, Thomas Ormond, Dr Mackerel], and five others, were ſpared (7). 

It is very certain, that in a ſhort time King Edward was prevailed upon to pardon and re- 

leaſe Sir John Forteſcue (6); nor is it at all impoſſible that he likewiſe reſtored him to this 
eſtate, which was of the value of four hundred pounds a year. This, I ſay, is not at all 
improbable, ſince Sir John Burg, to whom the manor of Ebrighton had been given, died 

the very ſame year (). There is no manger of doubt that our Chancellor, ſeeing the affairs 

of the Houſe of Lancaſter entirely overturned, endeavoured to reconcile himſelf to the vic- 
torious Edward the Fourth, and that in this he ſucceeded ; and it was in order to facilitate 

this reconciliation, that he wrote a kind of apology for his own conduct, which treatiſe the 
learned Selden had ſeen (4), and of which ſome manuſcript copies are ſtill preſerved, tho? 

it has never yet been publiſhed [M]. After all theſe extraordinary changes, as well of his 
maſters as of his fortunes, Sir John Forteſcue preſerved his old principles, in regard to the 
conſtitution, as appears from another learned and valuable work of his, written in the Eng- 


lich 


(o) Nicholſon's 
Engl. Hiflor, Li- 
brary, p. 233» 


(fe) Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. 
II. p. 688. 


| 2 See Stowe, 
raſton, Speed. 


(r) Leland Collec- 
tanea, Vol II. p. 
506. 


(s) Cotton's A- 
bridgment of the 
Records, p· 693. 


(e) Sir Robt. At- 
kins's Hiſt. Glou- 
ceſterſhire, p.425. 


() As appears 
from his Preface 
to Forteſcue's 


Book de laudibus 5 


(43) MS. Digby 
in Biblioth. Bod- 


LMI] Tho' it has never yet been publiſhed.) The 


title of the piece hinted at in the text at large, runs 
thus. 

Sir John Forteſcue's Declaracioun upon certayn wry- 
tingis ſent out of Scotteland, agenſi the Kyngis title 
F his Roialme of Englond (43). By way of Dialogue. 

There is no doubt at all with me, that if we had 
this treatiſe publiſhed, we ſhould ſze that he made a 
very grateful return to the King for his mercy, which, 
more than one writer intimates, he freely obtained ; but 
having formerly written in direct terms againſt the 
title of the Houſe of York, as well as in defence of 
that of Lancaſter, he judged it highly expedient for 
him now. to give a fair account of his changing his 
ſentiments, for this may be well deduced from what 
Selden ſays in his preface, where ſpeaking of our au- 
thor's taking the title of Chancellor, he delivers him- 
ſelf thus. * 50 his Declaration, or rather Retractation, 
* of that ne had written againſt the title of the Houſe 
« of York, himſelf, puts in the mouth of a friend of his 
* expoſtulating with him theſe words, conſidering that 
* ye were the chief Chancellor to the ſaid late King.” 
But tho' we mention this, to ſhew the ſenſe he had 
of the royal mercy extended to him, yet we have in 
the text refuted from authority, the groundleſs inſi- 
nuation of a certain writer a little too apt to advance 


you acknowledge that you have not ſeen this treatiſe, 
how, with any certainty, can you know it? To this it 
is very fit that an anſwer ſhould be given; for to be 
angry with a man's conjecture, without offering any 
thing towards the diſproof of it, is not only acting 
rudely, but ridiculouſly. But mark what is the true 
ſtate of the queſtion. I very readily acknowledge that 
he changed his political opinions, but I deny that he 
either changed his fide or his principles. Not his ſide, 
for he adhered to King Henry and Prince Edward as 
long as they lived, ſo that he did not paſs from fide 
to ſide, but very wiſely ſubmitted when he ſaw that 
reſiſtance was both vain and unjuſt. Not his princi- 
ples either, for we ſhall ſee that he fteadily main- 
tained them after he acknowledged the right as well 
as the power to- be in the Houſe of York. Now to 
prove all ' this, notwithſtanding that remarkable dia- 
logue of his till ſhut up in a library, let us hear what 
Sir Edward Coke fays (45), who had. peruſed this 
treatiſe, and who will not only give us a general view 
of its contents, but his opinion like wiſe of his prede- 
ceſſor's practice, and a better opinion than his in a 
point of this nature, all things conſidered, cannot be 
eaſily had; take it then in his own words. Forteſcue 
De Laudibus Legum Anglia: this book was written 
* in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, in commen- 


(45) In the Pre- 
face to the tenth 
Part of his Re» 


things at random, contained in theſe words (44). * I 
* ſuppoſe he grew weary of baniſhment, and the inte- 
© reſts of the Houſe of Lancaſter, ſome time before the 


dation of the Laws of England, containing withal 
much excellent matter worthy the reading : he wrote 
alſo a book in defence of the title of King Henry 


144) Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſtor, 
Library, p. 233» 


| * unhappy return of the Queen and her ſon, upon the 


© Earl of Warwick's revolt, fince we do not hear of 
© him in their retinue. It is ſhewn in the text, that 
he was in their retinue, if that expreſſion muſt be uſed 
towards a man of his rank, and that he ſhared in the 
diſmal conſequences of the decifive defeat at Tewkſ- 
bury ; ſo that to ſay, as the ſame writer does, that he 
changed his fide and his principles is extremely harſh, 
and was certainly the effects of that writer's not know- 
ing the true ſtate of his caſe. But a captious reader 
may poſſibly have it at his tongue's end to ſay; fince 


Crown of England, but after, out of truth and con- 

ſcience, retracted the ſame, both which I have : where- 

in he deſerved fingular commendation, in that he 
* was not amonglt the number of thoſe, qui ſuos ama/- 
* ſent errores, but yielded to truth when he found it. 
* This Sir John Forteſcue was Lord, Chief Juſtice of 
* England, and his poſterity remain in great and good 
account to this day. This certainly is decifive, an 
comes up fully to all that I have ſaid. | 

* 


* 
* the Sixth, his Sovereign Lord and Maſter, to the 


LV Which 


(46) See an Ac- 
count of this Sir 
Adi ian Forteſcue 
in the next Arti- 
cle; from whence 
will appear he was 
not the Chancel- 
lor's deicendant. 


(4*) Claudius, 


FORTESCUE 
liſh language (w), and publiſhed in the reign of Queen Anne; which, tho? it has not been 
hitherto obſerved, appears, from ſome paſſages contained therein, to have been written 


not only after his being pardoned, but for the ſervice of Edward IV. my reaſons for affert- Notes. 


ing which will appear in the notes [NJ]. As to his other writings, as we know nothing 


[V] Which avill appear in the notes.] The "title of 
this work, as it ſtood in it's original edition, runs thus: 
The Difference between an abſolute and limited Mo- 
narchy, as it more particularly regards the Engliſh Con- 
fiitution ; being a Treatiſe, written by Sir John For- 
teſcue, Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice, and Lord High- 
Chancellor of England, under King Henry VI. Faith- 
fully tranſcribed from the Manuſcript Copy in the Bod- 
leian Library, and collated with three other Manuſcripts. 
Publiſhed with ſome Remarks, by John Forteſcue Aland, 
of the Inner-Temple, E/; F. R. S. Lond. 1714, 8 vo. 
In reference to the genuineneſs of the peice, and to 
the certainty of it's being our author's, hear what the 
right honourable editor thereof, John, Baron Forteſ- 
cue of Credans, in the County of Waterford, (for ſo 
Mr Forteſcue Aland was afterwards created) ſays in his 
Preface. The firſt copy of this piece, I ſaw at Ox- 
ford ſome years ago, in the Bodleian Library, among 
the manuſcripts of Mr Selden, and being taken with 
the excellency of the ſubject, I procured a tranſcript 
of it, which I carefully examined myſelf in Oxford, 
© and collated the ſame with three other manuſcript 
* copies, two of which I found in the ſame library, 
among the manuſcripts of Archbiſhop Laud, and Sir 
* Kenelm Digby ; and the third, I found in the Cot- 
ton Library. But this copy is the faireſt, moſt per- 
fect, and compleat of them all, and was tranſcribed 
by Sir Adrian Forteſcue's own hand, who was a de- 
© ſcendant from our author, and lived in the reign of 
King Henry VIII; for I find written upon this 
© copy, theſe words: Ie Liber pertinet Adriano For- 
© teicue, Militi, manu propria ſeriptus, Anno Domini 
* 1532, & Anno Regis H. VIII. 24 (46). But Arch- 
© biſhop Laud's copy ſeems to be the moſt ancient, 
for therein are to be found ſeveral Saxon characters 
in ſeveral places, and ſome very old words different 
* from thoſe in this copy ; but all the various readings 
which are material, for the curious Antiquary, I have 
© noted in the margin of this book. As to the lan- 
* ouage, it is the Engliſh of thoſe times, participating 
very much of the nature of the Saxon tongue; for it 
* has in it many words, and terminations of words, as 
* alſo many phraſes, purely Saxon: And I choſe to pub- 
© liſh it in it's own native dreſs, not only as it is a cu- 
« rious piece of antiquity, but that every man may be 
« jadge for himſelf of the true ſenſe and meaning of 
our author; and lay no imputation on the publiſher 
of altering the ſenſe, in attempting to give it a more 
modern dreſs.” | | 
It is not eaſy to apprehend what the cauſe might be, 
which hindred the noble editor from ſpeaking clearly 
of the occaſion and defign for, or time in, which it was 
written ; but certain it is, that none of theſe are par- 
ticularly marked, neither is the leaſt word faid, that 
this treatiſe was penned in favour of King Edward the 
Fourth, which, notwithſtanding, may be proved fom 
ſeveral paſſages in the book itſelf, though it cannot be 
denied, that in the title of the manuſcript in the Cotton 
Library, it is ſaid to be addreſſed to King Henry the 
Sixth (47) ; this treatiſe is divided into twenty chapters, 
we will briefly run over the contents of them all. In 
the firſt, he ſhews the difference between an abſolute 
and a limited monarchy, which he very plainly and ſen- 
ſibly places in a King's ruling by laws of his own mak- 
ing, which he calls Dominium Regale; and in a Prince's 
governing by laws made with the conſent of his ſubjects, 
which he calls Dominium Politicum & Regale. In the 
ſecond chapter, he points out the means by which theſe 
differences in government grew, and that with equal 
perſpicuity and ſagacity. He ſuppoſes, that in rougher 
and more barbarous times, ſuch as had followers, and 
power, made uſe of them to ſettle principalities, and 
ſo ruled their people when ſettled, as they did before, 
that is, by their mere will and pleaſure. But when 
men were become milder and more civilized, he thinks 
they choſe their own governors, and preſcribed the 
terms upon which they would be governed ; hence he 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that when Brute firſt ſettled 
this iſland, he brought with him a colony, and conſe- 


more 


quently muſt have previouſly agreed with them how 
public affairs ſhould be adminiitred. Let no haſty 
critic, or forward politician, blame our reverend author 
for giving credit to what others ſtile a fable; but let them 
obſerve the good uſe he has made of this piece of vulgar 
hiſtory, whether true or falſe, viz. to ſhew that there 


never was ſuch a thing as abſolute government eſta- 


bliſhed in this iſland, and before they reje& his reaſons 
for it, let them be ſure they can aſſign better. The 
buſineſs of his third chapter, is to ſhew the fruits of an 
abſolute and of a limited government; he inſtances, as 
to the former in France ; and ſhews that the govern- 
ment there became abſolute by our invaſions, when 
their _ pleading neceflity for raiſing ſupplies, and 
the impoſſibility of calling their Eftates, took thence oc- 
cation to tax the common people at their pleaſure, 
whence had ariſen their poverty and diſtreſſed condition, 
which he largely and pathetically deſcribes; and he 

deduces the power and ſtrength of the Engliſh nation, 
from their living under the other form of rule, which 
enabled them not only to defend themſelves, but to 
conquer their neighbours ; and thus, ſays he, we may 
judge of the nature of governments by our Saviour's 
rule, by their fruits ſhall ye know them. Theſe three 
chapters fall in ſo exactly with the beginning of his 
book, de Laudibus Legum Angliz ; that, as the laſt 
and beſt commentator upon that piece obſerves, 
it is impoſſible he ſhould not have referred to it, as he 
does to another treatiſe, if that work had not been 
compoſed before this. In his fourth chapter, he ſhews 
how the French King's revenues come to be double 
to that of the King of England ; becauſe, ſays he, the 
French King takes what he pleaſes, and the King of 
England what his people will pleaſe to give him. In 
the fifth chapter, he ſhews the miſchiefs that ariſe from 
a King's being poor, and more eſpecially from his be- 
ing in debt ; and this he does very fully, though very 
conciſely, arguing, that as he muſt always pay more in 
ſuch circumſtances, than he would need to pay if in 
better ; ſo what he pays, coming in the end out of his 
peoples pockets, the nation muſt be impoveriſhed that 
ſuffers their King to be diſtreſſed. In the fixth chapter, 
he ſhews the ordinary charges of the realm, in which 
he obſerves, that tonnage and poundage ought not to be 
conſidered as a part of the King's general revenue, 
ſince it is given for a particular uſe, and ſhould only be 
applied to the maintaining his dominion of the ſeas. 
His ſeventh chapter, treats of the extraordinary 
expence of the crown. In the eighth, he ſhews, 
that if the King's ſettled revenue be not ſufficient, 
it is the duty of his ſubjects to ſupply him, and in 
this kingdom more eſpecially, where both the 
King's ordinary and extraordinary expences, are 
employ'd for the benefit of his people. He inſiſts in 
his ninth chapter, on the danger of ſubjects be- 
coming too potent ; and he obſerves, that in France, 
the government was never ſubverted but by ſuch 
potent ſubjects; here I muſt crave the liberty of citing 


his own words. In our days, ſays he, we have ſeen 


FI * of the Frenche Kyng gyvyn battel to the 
* ſame Kyng, and put him to flight, and afterward be- 
« ſegid him in Pariſe, his gretteſt Cyte, and ſo kepte 
* hym ther, unto the time his ſaid Kyng had made 
* ſuch end with him, his adherents, and fautours, as 


© he defired. We have alſo ſeen in our Realme, ſum 


Jof the Kyng's ſubgetts gevyn hym batell, by occa- 
* ſyoun that their lyvelood and offices were the gretteſt 
of the lond, and els they would nor could have done 
* ſo. The Erlys of Lyceſtre, and of Glouceſtre, which 
then war the gretteſt Lords of England, roſe ageyn 
© theyr Kyng, Herry the thirde, and toke hym and 
* his ſon priſoners in the feld. Whiche maner of de- 
meanyng the Kyng of Scotts, that laſt dyyd, dredyng 
to be practyſyd in his lond, put out of the ſame lond, 
the Erles Dowglas, whoſe ly velood and myght was 
nere hand equivalent to his owne, movyd therto by 
non other cauſe, ſave only drede of his rebellion.” 
The reaſon of citing this paſſage, is, on account of it's 
helping us to ſeveral dates. The French ſubject, who 

defeated 


1995 
(ww) See a large 
Account of this 
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more of them than the titles, and the commendations that have been beſtowed upon thern 


by ſuch as have peruſed. them, we cannot pretend to ſay when they were written, 


defeated his Sovereign, and ſhut him up in the city of 
Paris, till he made a treaty to his ſatisfaction, was 


Charles Count de Charolois, eldeſt fon to the Duke of 


(48) Du Tillet 
Chronique abbre- 
ge du Roys de 
France, p. 135, 
136. 


(49) Drum- 
mond's Hiſt. of 


Scotland, p. 108, 


Burgundy, who formed a league of the great French 
Lords, againſt Lewis XI, which produced the civil 
war, covered with the ſpecious title of the Publick 
Good; he gained the battle of Montlehery, on Tueſ- 
day, July 16, 1465, and forced the King to grant 
him and his aſſociates what they pleaſed (48). The 
King of Scots ſpoken of, as long before deceaſed, was 
James the Second, who died in 1460 (49). In the 
tenth chapter, he enquires how the Crown may be 

endowed ; and therein he determines, that, all things 
conſidered, the beſt method for increaſing the King's 


Revenue, was to augment his Crown Lands. In the 


eleventh chapter, he ſhews how this may be done by a 
reſumption, but with due care, and under proper re- 


ſtrictions; and therein he ſeems to exempt the King's 


\ brethren, to whom, for their ſervices, as well as their 


being nigh in blood to his Highneſs, he ſays, the King 


had given lands, and that it did not become his mag- 
nificence to act otherwiſe. This plainly ſhews, that 
the King he means, was Edward the Fourth ; for con- 
ſidering the dates ſormerly fixed, he could mean no 
other ; at the cloſe of the chapter, he propoſes that a 
large ſubſidy ſhould be given the King by his people, 
that he may be able to give ample rewards to thoſe 
from whom the lands which he had inconſiderately be- 


| ſtowed upon them, ſhould be taken, and this to pre- 


vent the King's falling into poverty again. The diſ- 


mal conſequences that muſt neceffarily follow the bring- 
ing the Commons of this Realm into poverty, is the 
ſubject of the twelfth chapter, which, though at firſt 
ſight it may ſeem, in a great meafure, antiquated ; yet, 


it ſtrictly and ſoberly conſidered, the grounds of his 


obſervations will yet be found true ; for he ſays, that 
on one hand, theſe needy Commons will be moſt ready 
to riſe up againſt the government ; and, on the other, 
ſuch as are not inclined to riſe, will not have where- 
withal to help the government ; whence he infers, that 
if a people be rich, the King ought to be rich ; but, 
if the people be not rich, the King mult be poor: It 
appears from the particular mention of taxes in this 
chapter, that this treatiſe muſt have been written after 
the year 1474. In the thirteenth chapter, he labours 
to prove, that the only reaſon why the French do not 
rebel, is their want of courage ; and upon this, he ad- 
vances a very odd fact, that there were more men 
hanged in a year in England, for robbery and man- 
ſlaughter, than in ſeven years in France for the ſame 
crimes ; he ſays, that in Scotland, there was hardly a 
man hanged for robbery once in ſeven years; but, in 
England, ſays he, if a man be very poor, and ſee an- 
other very rich, whom he may deſpoil by force, he 
will not fail to do ſo. In France, therefore, ſays he, 
it is not their poverty, but their want of heart, that 
keeps men from riſing. In the fourteenth chapter, he 


- propoſes an act of Reſumption, and a large ſubſidy, as 
the only means by which the grandeur of the Crown 


n auctorite and offices. 


could be reſtored ; and the Commons freed from the 
neceſſity of giving continual ſupplies. The title of his 


fifteenth chapter is, how the King's Council may be 


beſt choſen and eſtabliſhed ; this ſeems to have been a 
favourite deſign of his, and to have coſt him much 
more pains than any in his book ; and therefore, as 


well as becauſe it is ſhort, we well give it the reader 


preciſely in his own words. The Kings Counceile 


was wont to be choſyn of grete Princis, and of the 


5 gretteſt Lords, both Spiritcellis and Temporallis, of 
the Realm; and alſo of other men that wer in grete 
Which Lords and Officers, had 
nerehand as many matters of their own to be treatid 
in the Counceile, as had the Kyng. Wher thorow 
whan thay came togeders, thay was ſo occupyyd 
with their own maters, and with the maters of their 
* kynne, ſervants, and tenaunts, that they intendyd but 
* lityll, and other while, 9 to the Kyng's ma- 

ters: and alſo, ther war but fewe maters of the 
Kyng's, but if the ſame maters, towchid alſo the 
ſaid Counceylors, their coſyns, their ſervaunts, te- 
naunts, or ſuch other as thay owy'd favor unto. And 
what lowar man was than ſytting in that Counceile, 


W „ K a «a 


c 
6 
and children. By which conſyderation, the Spiritual 
6 
. 


one only 
excepted, 


* thatdurſt, ſay, ageyn the opynyoun of any of the 

Lords? And might not NS — by ne 
of corrupcion, ſum of the ſervaunts and Counceillours, 
of ſome of the Lords, to move the Lords to pa 
lite, and to make them favourable and parcyal, as 
wer the ſame ſervaunts, or the parties that ſo movyd 
them. Than could no mater treatid in the Councile, 


rcya- 


be kepte privy and ſecrete. For the Lords oftyn 


* tymes tould to their Counceylours and ſervaunts, that 
* had ſewyd to them for the maters, hou thay had 
* ſped in them, and who was ageyn them. Hou may 


the Kyng be councelid to reſtrayne gevyng away of 


* his lond ; of gevyng of offices corodyes, or pencions 
of abbeys, by ſuch gret Lords, to other menys ſer- 
« vants, ſythen they moſt deſyer ſuch gyfts for them- 
« ſelf and their ſervants. Which thyngs conſydery'd, 
and alſo many other, which ſchal be ſchewy'd here- 
* after, hyt is thought good, that the Kyng 
« Counceile choſyn and eſtabliſchid, in the fourme that 
« followith, or in ſome other fourme like thereunto. 


had a 


Firſt, that ther were choſyn xii temporal men, and 


« xii ſpirituall men, of the wiſeſt and beſt diſpoſyd 


men that can be found in al the parties of the lande ; 
and that they be ſworne to counceile the Kyng, after 
a fourme to be devyſyd for their othe. And in eſpe- 
cyall, that thay ſchal take no fee, nor clothyng, 
nor reward, of any man, excepte only of the Kyng, 
like as the Juſtices of the Kyng's Benche, and of the 
Common Place, be ſworne, whan 'thay take their 
offices. And that thees xxtv be always Counceilors; 
but, if ther be any defawte fownd in them, or that 
yt lyſt the Kyng, by the advyſe of the more partie 
of them, to chaunge any of them. And that every * 
year, be choſyn by the Kyng, 1v*r Lords Spiritual, 
and 1v*r Lords Temporal, to be for that yere of the 
ſame Counceile, in like fourme as the ſaid xx1v ſchal 
be. And that they al have an heede, or a cheffe 
ruler, one of the ſaid xxtv, and choſyn and appoin- 
tyd by the Kyng, havyng his office at the Kyng's 
pleaſure, which may then be callid Capitalis Concili- 
arius. Hyt ſchal not be neceſſarye, that the xij ſpi- 
ritual men of this Counceile, have ſo grete wages as 
the xij temporal, becauſe they ſchal not nede to kepe 
an houſehold in their countrey, while thay be abſent, 
as the temporal men muft needs do, for their wives 


Judges, in the Court of Parlement of Paris, takyn 
but CC franks by the yere ; whereas, the Temporal 
Judges thereof, takyn by the year CCC frankes. 
The ſaid viij Lords alſo, which, by reaſon of their 
Baronies and aſtats, ben to the Kyng always, Confil:- 
arii nati, and therfor oughtyn to counceile him at al 
tymys, whan he woll nedyn not to have grete wags 
for their attendaunce to this Conceile, which ſhall lait 
but for a yere. For temporal men, which, by rea- 
ſon of their enheritance and lyvelood, been made 
Scheriffs for a yere, takyn of the Kyng lityl and al 
moſt no thyng, for their ſervice of that yere. And 
though that wages of the ſaid xx1v Counceilors, ſeme 
a new and a grete charge to the Kyng, yet, whan it 
is conſidered hou grete wages the grete Lords, and 
other men, which wer of the Kyng's Counceile, in 
tymes paſſed, toke for their attendaunce therunto, 
which maner of Counceile was nothyng ſo behovefull 
to the Kyng, and to his Realme, as this wol be, 
which wags ſchal than forwith ceaſſe; the wages of 
the xx1v Counceillors ſchal appere no grete charge to 
the Kyng. And I can ſuppoſe, that ſumme Kyngs 
before this tyme, have gevyn to ſum one man that 
hath ſervyd him, as mych lyvelood yerely, as the 
« faid wages woll come unto. And if the ſame wags 
be thought ſo grete charge unto the Kyng, the fore- 
« ſaid Counceillours may be in leſs nombre, as to be 
xvien Counceillours of private perſonys, with ij Lords 
Spiritual, and ij Lords Temporal, ſo as than they 
be in all xxti Perſons. Thees Counceillours may 
« continually, at ſuch: houres as ſchall be aſſigned to 


them, comeune and deliber upon the maters of de- 


« ficultie, that fallen to the Kyng ; and than upon the 
© maters of the polycie of the Realme : as how the 


, going out of the money may be reſtraynyd ; how bul- 


is land; how alſo plate, 


ion may be brought into 
| « jewels, 
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excepted, to which he refers in a treatiſe : 
all the care poſſible to repreſent thoſe titles 


refers in a rreatiſe already mentioned ; but, however, we have taken 
s diſtinctly, and to give the reader the beſt lights 


we can, where they may yet be found and conſulted by ſuch as have the curioſity to en- 
quire after the labours of this excellent perſon, which, from what we have ſeen of his 


compoſitions, cannot but be eſteemed evety way worthy of peruſal [O]. 


© jewels, and tiidhey, late borne oute, may be getyn 
«*yn ageyn, of which, tight wiſe men may ſoon find 
the meanys. And alſo, hou the pricys of merchaun- 
* diſes, growyn in this lond, may be holden up and 
encreaſyd, and the prycys of merchaundiſe, brought 
© into this lond, abatyd. How out Navye may be 
maynteny'd and augmentyd f and upon ſuch other 
pgointz of polycie, to the gretteſt profit and encreaſe 
that ever came to this lond. Hou alſo the Lawy's 
* may be amendyd in ſuch. thyngs as thay nede refor- 
mation in, wher thorough the Parlements ſehall or may 
do more good in a moneth, to the amendment of 
the Lawe, than thay may do in a yere, if the amend - 
* ment thereof be not debatid, and by ſuch counceile 
« rypynd to their hands. Ther may be of this Coun- 
* ceile, when they liſte to come thereunto, or that 
© they be deſyryd by the ſaid Counceilors, the gretteſt 
© officers of the land, as Chauncelor, Treſorar, and 
Pryvye Seale, of which the Chancelor, whan he is 
«© preſent, may be Hye Preſident, and have the ſu- 
« preme rule of al the Counceile. Alſo, the Juges 
© and Barons of th' Eſcheker, and the Clerk of the 
Rollis, arid ſuch Lords as the ſaid forſaid Councei- 
© lors woll deſyer to be with them, for matters of 
« grete diffyculty may be of this Counceile, whan they 
de deſyryd, and els not. All other maters which 
© ſchal_ conſerne this Counceile, as whan a Counceilor 
« dyyth, hou a new Counceylor ſchal be choſyn, how 
many howrs of the day this Counceil ſchal ſyt, whan 
© they ſchal have any vacation, how long any of them 
C be abſent, hou he ſchal have his leve and 
« 

* meanyng and rule of this counceile may be con- 
* ceyvyd by leyſure and put in a boke, and that boke 
kept ip this counceile as a regiſtre, or an ordynal 
* hou thay ſchal do and be orderyd in every thyng.” 
The fixteenth chapter ſhews how the Romans proſ- 
pered while their ſenate was maintained in its full au- 
thority, and how it declined when, the credit and 
freedom of that venerable aſſembly decay'd. In the 
ſeventeenth chapter, inſtructions are given as to the 
manner in which places ought to be beſtowed, and it 
is therein obſerved, that the King had above a thou- 
ſand offices in his gift. In the eighteenth are adver- 


tiſements concerning the beſtowing of penſions. In 


lycenſe, with al other articles neceſſary for the de- 


We know no- 
thing 


he wrote, ſays he, other two books of the diſtinc- 
tion, betwixt Dominium Regale & Politicum, and a 
retractation of his errors, about the title of the 
Houſe of York, both which are till pretty common 
in manuſcript, but have not yet been thought worthy 
of the preſs. A third, he compiled likewiſe, as 
- himſelf tells us, for the uſe of Prince Edward, which 
treated, de natura legii nature; and, in the opi- 
nion of its author, was a notably ſhrewd piece: but 
whether tis now loſt, or was deſtroyed, and recanted 
* upon the forementioned change of his fide and prin- 
* ciples, I cannot tell.” We may believe him, ſince 
we ſhall ſhew that his intelligence, at leaſt in this 
point, was of no greater extent than his good man- 
ners. All the pieces that he ever was acquainted 
with, have been already mentioned, one only ex- 
cepted, that, and the reſt, are as follows. 


« 
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_ Opuſculum de Natura legis Nature, &c. (51). Apretty (57) Cat. lib. | 
fair book for the time when it was written. A cu- MS. 66. a. 72. as 
* rious MS. on paper, ſmall falio, with large margins, 83. b. 


* eſpecially at the bottom, writ on both ſides, with- 

out introduction, dedication, or preface.” Each 

chapter hath its contents. The whole title is, 
Opuſculum de Natura legis Nature, & de ejus cen- 


ara in Succeſſione Regnorum Supremorum. ie. A 
N P 


* ſhort treatiſe of the Nature of the Law of Nature, 
* and its influence in the Succeſſion of independent So- 
* yereignties.” It is diſtinguiſhed as a firſt part (pars 
prima). The concluſion of this piece (cap xLv111) 
ſeems to intimate, an argument upon the rules of Suc- 
ceſſion to Kingdoms in general. It is in the following 
words; Scriptor progreditur, alium ſuperinde, quod de 


jure ſuccedendi in regnis, ſupremis intitulabitur, exor- . 


diens fic libellum. This ſecond part is now loſt, 
or probably deſtroy d by its author. Mr Waterhouſe, 
in his commentary on Forteſcue, mentions the Opu/- 
culum (52), under the character of an excellent trea- 
tiſe; a book of worth and weight, purpoſely penned 
to ſet forth to the Prince the juſt meaſure of govern- 
ment, according to the law of nature and nations, 
Tho? the language be a little incorrect, the ſenſe, con- 


ſidering the time when the author wrote, is very ex- 


traordinary 3 and he muſt be allowed to have been a 
perſon of general and uſeful learning. This is alſo in 
the Worſley Library, under the title of TraFatus de 


(52) Forteſcutus = 
illuſtratus, p.21 5 
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the nineteenth, the advantages which might ariſe from 
theſe regulations are fully ſtated, and in Archbiſhop 
Laud's manuſcript this chapter ends abruptly, part of 
it being loſt, but in Sir Adrian Forteſcue's manuſcript 


Natura legis Nature, per D. Foannem Forteſcue (53). (53) Catt. lib. 
The book de Vigore legis Naturalis, mentioned by MS. ii. 213. a. 
both Bale and Pits, probably is the Opuſculum. (54) Biblioth, 

Defenſio- Juris Domus , ee (54). 


Cott, Otho. A. Jo 
this is ſupplied, and therein is a prayer in direct terms A Defence of the Houſe of Lancaſter one leaf (55). fol. 98. 
for King Edward the Fourth, for whoſe uſe, as from _Genealogy of the . (56). (55) Ibid, 4. F. 
many other circumſtances, we have proved this treatiſe OF the title of the Houſe of York (57): | 110. 


was undoubtedly written. The twentieth, that is the 
laſt chapter, demonſtrates the expediency of the King's 
beſtowing no gifts but by letters patent under his great 
feal, by and with the advice of his Privy Council, 
which, as this able ſtateſman very judiciouſly obſerves, 
would not only prevent improper and exceſſive gifts, 
but alſo fave the King the trouble of denying, or, at 
| leaſt, his being expoſed to unſeemly and importunate 
ſollicitations. Take it altogether, and it will appear 
to be a work which affords as full evidence of the 
learning, wiſdom, uprightneſs, publick ſpirit, and loyal 
gratitude of its author, as any that is extant, either in 
ours or in any modern language ; and which as it is illu- 
| rated with the learned Judge Forteſcue's notes, may 
certainly be of very great ule to all who are inclined 
to ſtudy the original and true foundation of our laws 

and civil conftitutions. | h 
[0] Every way worthy of peruſal.) The care with 
which this great man's works have been ſo long pre- 
ſerved, the variety of copies, in different libraries, as 
well as numerous editions of his little treatiſe, in praiſe 
of the Laws of England, are more than ſufficient to 
refute that ill grounded, as well as ill bred, cenſure, 
of one, whoſe rank pod function, ſhould 2 2 
. from ſuch indecent language, more eſpecially of ſo 
de hg 7 great a man, and one —— ſince in his grave (50): 
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Genealogia Regum Scotia. In the ſame hand (58). (56) Ibid. A. 5 
Defence of the Houſe of York. | (59). In Coll. 91. miſplaced by 
MS. Jameſii. Juædam excerpta ex Forteſcue, contra Ti- the Bookbinder, 
tulum Edwardi (60), in which you will find remark- F. 111. 
able. Ad gue dicit miles prædictus, quad nulla mulier, (55) Ibid. 6. F. 
obftantibus lege & conſuetudine Angliz, in Jure Coro- 92. 
ne & Regni iilius ſuccedere poteſt. Sed, &c. (58) Ibid. 7. F. 
A Dialogue between Underitandjng and Faith (61), 96. 
ſix leaves fol. written by Sir John Forteſcue, in the (59) Ibid. 8. F. 
time of King Henry the Sixth, in quo, oftendit, quibus 67, 
modis & rationibus, Deus ſæpe caſtigat & punit Re- (60) Catt. lib. 
ges per eos, qui magis contra illum deliquerunt. MS. p. 262. b. 
A Prayer Book which ſavoureth much of the times Wood's Athen. 
ave live in (62). | Val. I. col. 616, 
A Lift of the Commodities of ENGLAND, as rivers, (61) Biblioth. 
havens, with their deſcription, ground, ſheep, cloth, Cott. Vitell. E. 
tin, lead, gold, filver, &c. Then, wherein the be- X. 25. F. 190. 
nour of this land conſiſts, and what commodities 'our (62) Riſdon, 
merchants bring aut of ſeveral other countries (63). Devon. II. 244, 
Bit it may be doabted, whether this was written by 354 
our author or not. Dugdale aſcribes to him an abridg- (63) Cod. Laudi- 
ment of the boot of aſſes (64), in which he ſeems to an. i. 47. 
be miſlaken; yet it is very far from being impoſſible, (64) Orig. Juri- 
that there may be other works of our author ſtill pre- dic. p. 58. 
ſerved in manuſcript, wich which the learned world 
is not yet acquainted, and it may be, that ſome of his 
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thing of the remaining part of his life, which was very probably ſpent in an honourable 
retirement in the country, free from the cares, and remote from the dangers, that neceſ—- 

ſarily attend thoſe who paſs their time in Courts. Neither is there any diſtin& account 

(x) Free Wor. preſerved of his death; we are only told in general, that he was near ninety- years of age (x) 


* 


thics of Devon, 
p. 307, * f i a 
remains were interred in the Pariſh- Church of Ebburton, where one of his deſcendants, in the 


year 1677, cauſed a monument to be repaired, upon which was the effigies of this venerable 


y) See the in- 


when he breathed his laſt, which the circumſtances of his life render very probable. His 


perſon in his robes, and added an inſcription to his memory (y) [P]. It has been very truly 


ſcription in the reported, that all good men, and lovers of the Engliſh conſtitution, ſpeak of him with ho- 


Notes. 


nour (2); and that he ſtill lives in the opinion of all true Engliſhmen, in as high eſteem and 


(=) Lord Forteſ- reputation as any Judge that ever fat in Weſtminſter-Hall. He was a man acquainted with. 


cue, in his Pre- 


face to the D fe- all ſorts of learning, beſides his knowledge in the Law, in which he was exceeded by none, 


rence between 2 as will appear by the many learned judgments he gave when on the Bench, in the year- 


abſolute and a li- 


aid Monarchy, book of Henry the Sixth. His character in Hiſtory, is that of pious, loyal, and learned; 


and he had the honour to be called the Chief Councellor of the King. He was a great 
courtier, and yet a great lover of his country, It would carry this article into too great a 
length, if we ſhould inſert here all that is even neceſſary to be ſaid of his learning and vir- 
tues; and therefore ſome points relative to theſe, and ſerving to ſet his character in a true 
light, are placed at the bottom of the page [2]. 


His fon and heir, Martin Forteſcue, Eſq; 


„ | eſpouſed 
65) Chronicle, Writings are loſt. John Speed (65) quotes him in his 1 
* 955 2 8 iſtory, in a place where nothing occurs, at leaſt, in In Engliſh thus. 
his publiſhed works, that has any relation to that pa 
ſage; and yet Speed was too honeſt and too correct a To 


writer, either to miſlead others, or to be miſled him- 
felf. It would be certainly a great benefit to the learned 
world, if all his manuſcripts were printed, for he was 


The happy and immortal Memory, 
Of that moſi famous man, 


(56) Copied from Filleigh, his direct heir (66), with the following in- 


a man of general knowledge, great obſervation, and 


one who has given many uſeful notices, in relation to. 


the dark parts of our Hiſtory and Antiquities. 

LP] And added an inſcription to his memory.) He 
lies buried in the Pariſh Church belonging to Eb- 
burton, now written more frequently Ebrighton, where, 
in the chancel, there is a monument erected for him ; 
probably, ſoon after his interment, by the appearance 
of its antiquity and rs pg on this old tomb, 
hes his effigies at full length, in freeſtone, in his robes 
of Lord Chief Juſtice, which doubtleſs was done at 
the time that the ſaid monument was firſt erected; on 
the fides and ends, are the Forteſcue's arms: over this 


tomb, a table of marble was faſtened, at the charges 


of the late Colonel Robert Forteſcue, of Weare and 


SIR FOHN FORTESCUEZ; 
An ancient Knight, Chief Juſtice of England, 
And in proceſs of time under Henry VI. 
And Prince Edward, High Chancellor ; 
Of the King, the moſt prudent Councellor ; 


Ju the Laws of England, profoundly learned ; 


And of thoſe Laws alſo 
A Champion, 
| Invincible; 
Whoſe earthly remains in expectation of 
a joyful Reſurrection 
are here depoſited ; 
This Marble Monument 
I erected, 


the Monument, ſcription engraven thereon. | 
by Anthony a | 
Wood. In 


Fœlicem & immortalem Memoriam 
Clariſſimi viri Domini, 
Johannis Forteſcuti | 
Militis Grandzvi, Angliz Judicis Primarii 
Et Proceſſu temporis ſub Hen. 6. Rege & 
Edwardo Principe, ſummi Cancellarii, 
Regis, Conſiliarii prudentiſſimi 
Legum Angliæ, peritiſſimi 
Nec non earundem 
Hy peraſpiſtis 
Fortiſſimi 
Qui 
Corporis exuvias lætam Reſur- 
rectionem expectantes 
Hic depoſuit 
Marmoreum hoc Monumentum 
poſitum eſt A. D. 
MDC LXXVII. 
Voto & expenſis Roberti Forteſcuti 
Armigeri ejuſdem Familiæ Hæ- 
redis nuper Defuncti. 
Angligenas intra Cancellos juris & æqui 
Qui tenuit, cineres jam tenet urna viri 
Lex viva ille fuit patriæ, lux ſplendida legis, 
Forte bonis ſcutum, ſontibus & ſcutica. 
Clarus erat Titulis, clarus majoribus, arte 
Clarus, Virtute eſt! clarior emicuit! 
Jam micat in tenebris, veluti Carbunculus, orbi 
Nam virtus radios non dare tanta nequit. 
Vivit adhuc'Forteſcutus laudatus in zvum ; 
Vivit & in legum laudibus ille ſus, 


Latin Diction, and there 


M DC LXXVII. 
By the direction, and at the expence of 
ROBERT FORTESCUE, Ei: 
The direct heir of this family lately deceaſed. 

Of him, who juſtice could the beſt explain, 

This little URN doth all that's left contain. 

His country's living Law, that Laws great light, 
The ſcourge of wrong, and the defence of right. 
His birth diſtinguiſhed, merit gave him ſlate, 
Learning, applauſe, but virtue made him great. 

Through darkneſs now a carbuncle he ſhines, 

Nor wiſdom's rays the gloomy grave confines; 

To lateſt times al FORTESCUE be known, 

And in the LAWS juſt PRAISE be read his own. 


2 ] Are placed at the bottom of the page] We are 
told by Bale (67), upon the credit of Robert Record, 
a very ſenſible and learned man, and one well ac- 
quainted with the perſonal Hiſtory of Engliſh Scholars 
and Stiteſmen, as well as with the civil Hiſtory of the 
Engliſh Nation ; that this reverend perſon, through the 
whole courſe of his life, was a great lover of polite lite- 
rature, and that he obtained great reputation for his 
learned lectures on the Civil-Law (the Common he pro- 
bably means) while he was yet reſident in the Inns of 


(67) De Script. 


major. Bry tan. 
cent. viii, 36. f. 


613, 


Court. There is — remarkable in the author's 


own words, Excoluit tum juvenis, tum etiam ſenex, 
virtutem: literaſque politas, ut qui maxim, ſemper 
amarvit. Inter forenſes Londini clariſſimus juris civilis 
interpres admittebatur : ac nobiliares in ſchola juvenet, 
peculiares à regibus conditas leges perdacuit. This com- 


mendation of him is very juſt and well founded, ſince 


his writings plainly ſhew that he was a man of general 
learning, and of:preat reading for thoſe times; for we 
find him quoting Ariſtole, Lully, Quintilian, Boetius, 

| St Au- 


ore I beg leave to cite his 


and James; as alſo a daughter] 


FORT ES C UE. 


efpoaſed the daughter of Richard Denſell, of Filleigh ; and in ber right was ſcated at 


1999 


Filleigh in Devonſhire (a), and had iſſue two ſons, John and William; the firſt married ( Riſer, Pe- 
Jaquet, eldeſt daughter of Ralph St Leger, and had iſſue a ſon Bartholomew, who dying AT 
without iſſue, the eſtate at Filleigh devolved on William Forteſcue, Eſq; his uncle, which 

William was before ſeated at Buckland Filleigh, and by Maud his wife, daughter and heir 

of John Atkyns, of Milton, in the county of Devon, had iſſue three ſons, John, Edward, 


aquet, married to William Dennis, of Southcomb in De- 


vonſhire, Eſq; (5). The eldeſt fon John Forteſcue, of Filleigh, Eſq; married Chriſtian, (3) Collins's Pee- 
daughter of John Arſcott, of Holleſworth in the ſame county, Eſq; and had iſſue two ſons, , IV. f. 


William and John, and a daughter Alice, married to John Farry, Eſq; (c). 


William 


Forteſcue, Eſq; the eldeſt ſon, took to wife Anne, daughter of Sir Roger Gifford, of % From the Pe- 
Brightley in Devonſhire, and had iſſue five ſons and eight daughters (d). Of his ſons, two 82955 

of the youngeſt of them, Faithful and Nicholas, had the honour of knighthood confer- (4) Notes on 
red on them, and were diftinguiſhed for their eminent abilities [R]. His eldeſt ſon was 9 


St Auſtin, Aquinas, Egidius, Romanus, Pariſienſis, and 


many other good authors; but he was far from draw- 
ing all his knowledge from books, he gathered much 


from his own experience, and was very communicative 
with reſpect to the fruits of it, of which it may not be 


amiſs to give here an inſtance or two, as in reality 


(63) De laudibus 
Kum Angliæ. 
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they make a part of his hiſtory, and are beſides, cu- 
rious in themſelves, and not to be met with any where 
elſe. In anſwering an objection made by the Prince, 
that cauſes were often very tedious in England ; he ob- 
ſerves two things, firſt, that this was not an inconve- 
nience to which the Engliſh laws only were liable ; and 
next, that too much haſte, was a greater inconveniency 
than too little (68). Upon this ſubject, he adds: There 
are in France, in the Supreme Court of Parliament, 


© ſome cauſes which have been depending upwards of 


* thirty years. I myſelf know a caſe of appeal proſe- 
* cuted in the ſaid court, which has been depending 
© now theſe ten years, and it is likely will be ſo for 
© ten years more, before it can be decided. While 


© lately at Paris, my hoſt ſhewed me his proceſs in 


* writing, which had been before the Court of Parlia-- 


ment for eight years, for four French Sols rent, which 
* of our money, makes but eight-pence, and he had 


no proſpect of obtaining judgment in leſs than eight 
years more. I have known other caſes of the ſame 
nature : And for what appears to me, the laws of 
England do not admit of ſo great delays, as the laws 
of France. But it is really neceſſary there ſhould be 
delays in legal proceedings, provided they be not too 
dilatory and tedious. By theſe means the parties, in 
particular the party proſecuted, is better provided 
with his proper defence and advice of counſel, which 
otherwiſe neither of them could be either to proſe- 
cute or defend, judgment is never ſo ſafe when the 
proceſs is hurried on. I remember once at an Aſſizes 
and Goal Delivery at Saliſbury, that I ſaw a woman 
indicted for the death of her huſband within the year: 
ſhe was found guilty and burnt for the ſame. In 
this caſe the Judge of Aſſize, after the whole pro- 


the execution of the woman even after the expira- 
tion of the year. At a ſubſequent Aſſizes I ſaw a 
ſervant of the man who was ſo killed, tried and con- 
victed before the ſame Judge for the ſame murder, 
who made an ample public confeſſion, that he was 
the only perſon who was guilty of the ſaid fact, and 
that his miſtreſs who had been executed was entirely 
innocent of it : wherefore he was drawn and hanged, 
and at the time and place of his execution, he la- 
mented the caſe of his poor miſtreſs upon account 
of her innocence, and her being in no wiſe privy to 
her huſband's death. The fact being thus, how 
may we ſuppoſe the Judge to be affected with a ſenſe 
of conſcience and remorſe, for being ſo haſty in 
awarding judgment of execution, when it was in his 
power to have ſtay'd for ſome time further proceſs 
againſt her: he often owned to me with concern, 
that he ſhould never be able to ſatisfy it to his con- 
* ſcience, for ſuch his precipitate behaviour. Deli- 
* beration often brings judgment to maturity, which 
* ſeldom or never happens where the 2 are 
* t90 much hurried on. Wherefore the Laws of Eng- 
land admit Eins, a ſort of practice not known in 
* the Laws of other countries.” There is a caſe ſtill 
more remarkable than this to the ſame purpoſe, in the 


ogue of Knights, 
John 


works of Sir Edward Coke (69), whoſe high opinion (69) Inflitut. P. 
of our author we have already mentioned, and with Wh cap. 104. p. 
reſpect to this very chapter, he commends it particu- 53, 

3 and adviſes — oo rule which Sir John For. rs perk 
teſcue lays down, ſhould be always kept in mind by his Reports, p.294 
ſuch as are deſirous of rendering rather true than | 
quick juſtice. That true Patriot, and moſt judicious 

Hiſtorian, Sir Walter Raleigh, ſpeaking of our reve- 

rend author, ſtiles him, that notable bulwark of our 

Laws (70). He had reaſon ſo to do, for never any (70) Hiſt. of the 
author, either antient or modern, took more pains than World, Lond. 
he did to ſecure them againſt the ambition of Princes, 3 1 © ” 
as well as the paſſions and vices of private men. It is 5 rn * 

a very ſhrewd inſinuation of his, that how abſolute 

ſoever ſome conſtitutions might be upon the Continent, 

yet it was impoſſible an iſland ſhould be planted upon F 
thoſe terms (71). The followers of Brute, ſays he, (77) The Diffe- 
before they embarked, reſolved to unite themſelves in- iind: Ws « 
to a ſociety, hence ſprung their policy, and to facili- ee 
tate the execution of this deſign, they conſented to be p. 12. a 
governed by a fingle perſon, hence aroſe our Monar- 

chy. The remark of the late Judge Forteſcue upon this, 

is extremely ſenſible. * It may be obſerved here, that 

our author does not affirm the ſtory of Brute to be 

* true, but only produces it as an inſtance, which up- 

on the fuppoſition of its truth is very appoſite : tho" 

* whether it be really true or no, is not material in 

* this place, and is left to every man's own opinion.” 

We may from hence gather the reaſon why our learned 

author, and after bim Sir Edward Coke, and many 

others, maintained that the Laws of the Britons were 

never cancelled, but ſubſiſted always; which, tho' op- 

poſed by the ingenious Mr Hakewill, and other learned 

Antiquaries, is a very good poſition ; becauſe in mat- 

ters of great obſcurity, that ſuppoſition ought to be 

held for truth, whence the beſt conſequences may be 

drawn, and as there cannot be a better reaſon for our 

remaining free than that we were always fo, it is right 

to ſay, that the Laws of the antient Britons which were 

certainly favourable to liberty, never were or can be 

cancelled. Agreeable to this notion it was laid down 

for Law in the reign of Edward the Fourth, that the 

Common Law has been from the Creation of the World, | 
for it is common reaſon (72). To conclude, there is (72) See theMax- 
hardly any writer of note, who has mentioned this 1 3 jo 
great and good man, but has at the ſame time ap- you ns 
plauded his notions, and afforded a juſt tribute of 

praiſe to his great abilities and inflexible virtue. This 

character indeed may be well given him, for as adver- 

ſity could not break, ſo proſperity could not corrupt 

him, for when King Henry the Sixth, in the thirty 

fourth year of his reign, made another Sheriff for the 

county of Lincoln, than the Statute warranted, the 

two Chief Juſtices, Sir John Forteſcue, and Sir John 

Priſot, declared publickly for themſelves and their 
brethren, that the King therein did an error (73), and (73) Coke's la- 


with this notable and noble inſtance of his integrity ſtitutes, P. it. p. 


let us conclude this note. 559. 
[R] And were diſtinguiſted for their eminent abili- 

ties.) The Noble Hiftorian gives us a good account of 

the ſervice performed by Sir Faithful Forteſcue, at the 

battle of Edge-hill, in which he quitted the Parlia- 

ment army, and _ himſelf at the beginning of the 

action into that of the King. It is indeed ſo . 

an account, that the reader ought to ſee it in — (76) —— 

words, which are theſe (-4). As the right wing of dellien, p. 252. 
© the 


8 
4 


(e Narcnettaze, 
VII. III. p. 555. 


From the 
Caſe upon the 


Pecrage, Vol. IV. 


FORT ESCO E. 


John Forteſcue, of Filleigh, Eſq; who married Anne, daughter of Walter Porter, of 
Thetford in the county of Norfolk, Eſq; his eldeſt ſon, I preſume, was Robert Forteſcue, 
of Filleigh, Eſq; who married Grace, daughter of Sir Bevil Grenville, of Stowe, and 

ſiſter to John Earl of Bath; by whom having no iſſue male (e), the eſtate deſcended to 
Hugh Forteſcue, of Filleigh, Eſq; who married Bridget, ſole daughter and heir of Hugh 
Boſcawen, of Tregothnan, in the county of Cornwall, by Margaret his wife, fifth daughter, 
and at length co-heir, of Theophilus Earl of Lincoln, and Baron Clinton; whoſe ſiſters 
having no lurviving iſſue, the barony of Clinton devolved on Hugh Forteſcue, of Filley, Eſq; 
ſon and heir of the beforementioned Hugh and Bridget ; which Hugh having demanded a 
writ of ſummons to Parliament, purſuant to his claim, was, on the 16th of March 1721, 
called up to the Houſe of Peers, and took his ſeat according to the rank of the antient Barons 
Clinton, who, by ſeveral ſummons, had enjoyed it from the ſixth of February 1298, the 
twenty-ſixth of Edward the Firſt (F). In 1721, his Lordſhip was conſtituted Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of Devonſhire, and, on the twenty-ſeventh of May 1725, 
was elected a Knight of the moſt honourable order of the Bath: On his preſent Majeſty's 
acceſſion to the throne, he was again conſtituted Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of Devonſhire, and one of the Lords of his Majeſty's Bed- Chamber; but in 1733 refigned 
his places (g). On a ſucceeding alteration of affairs, his Lordſhip came again into em- 
ployment ; and, as a teſtimony of reſpe& paid to his ſervices, he was, by letters patents 
bearing date July the fifth 1746, created Baron Forteſcue, of Caſtle-Hill in the county of 
Devon, and Earl Clinton (5). Of this family likewiſe was the late William Forteſcue, Eſq; 
firſt Attorney-General to the Prince, and afterwards Maſter of the Rolls; and indeed there 
have been ſo many eminent perſons of this ſirname, and of theſe not a few bearing the 
ſame chriſtian-name, that it is a thing of very great difficulty to diſtinguiſh and ſtate 
their deſcents truly, more eſpecially as the heireſſes of the elder branches commonly 
married ſome gentleman of their own name ; ſo that their deſcendants ſeem, from the 
lands which they inherit in right of their mothers, to be of elder families than they really 


(75) May's Hiſt, 
of theParliament, 


6) Clarendon's 
iſt. of the Re- 
bellion, p. 253. 


were, a caſe not at all common in other numerous families. 


the King's horſe advanced to charge the left wing, 
which was the groſs of the enemy's horſe, Sir Faith- 
ful Forteſcue, who having his fortune and intereſt in 
Ireland, was come out of that Kingdom to haſten 
ſupplies thither, and had a troop of horſe raiſed for 
him for that ſervice; but as many other of thoſe 
forces were, ſo his troop was likewiſe diſpoſed into 
that army, and he was now Major to Sir William 
Waller ; he with his whole troop advanced from the 
groſs of their horſe, and diſcharging all their piſtols 
on the ground within little more than carabine ſhot 
of his own body, preſented himſelf and his troop to 
Prince Rupert, and immediately with his Highneſs 
charged the enemy. Whether this ſudden accident 
as it might very well, and the not knowing how 
many more were of the ſame mind, each man look- 
ing upon his companion with the ſame apprehen- 
fions as upon the enemy, or whether the terror of 
Prince Rupert and the King's horſe, or altogether 
with their own evil conſciences wrought upon them, 
I know not, but that whole wing having unſkilfully 
diſcharged their carabines and piſtols into the air, 
wheel'd about, the King's horſe charging in the 
flank and rear, and having thus abſolutely routed 
them, purſued them flying, and had the execution 
of them above two miles.” We may be ſatisfied, 
that this matter is not repreſented in too ſtrong a light 
in this relation, ſince it is placed rather in a ſtronger 
by the Hiſtorian of the Parliament, who aſcribes the 
great diſorder of their cavalry, which might, and in- 
deed muſt, have been fatal to the Earl of Eſſex and his 
army, if Prince Rupert had ſhewn as much conduct as 
courage, to the going over of Sir Faithful Forteſcue 
with his troop (75). But how advantageous ſoever 
this might be to his Majeſty's cauſe, it was in ſome 
meaſure fatal to that corp, for in the confuſion that 
afterwards happened as they forgot to pull off their 
orange coloured ſcarfs, ſome of the royaliſts fired upon 
them, by which ſeventeen or eighteen were killed 


Q h Sa a Q «a => 6a «a «a a W 6a a a a =» a a K a a «a „ 


(76). It may be eafily conceived, that this gentle- 


man's behaviour drew upon him a very heavy load of 
reproach from thoſe whom he left. His juſtification 
however was very ſhort and explicit, his troop was 
raiſed for the Iriſh ſervice, and therefore when the 


Parliament obliged him to act againſt the King, it 
was taking ſuch an advantage of him, as left him no 
other means of recovering his freedom, and doing 
what he took to be his duty, than that of quitting their 
forces the firſt opportunity that offered. Their own 
proceeding was a leſſon to him, and by whatever ar- 
guments they could hope to juſtify their compelling 
him to take ſervice under the Earl of Eſſex, his leav- | 
ing that ſervice muſt be likewiſe juſtified (77). His (%) Dr Ryver's 
Brother, Sir Nicholas Forteſcue was a Knight of Mal- Remark, 

ta, and was alſo Knighted by King James the Firſt at 

Whitehall (78), on the ſecond of February 1617. (578) Ltoye', 
He was, as one characteriſes him, a perſon of ſo dex- Loyal Martyr: 
terous an addreſs, that when he came into notice, he b. 668. 

came into favour, when he entered the court he had the 

chamber, yea, the cloſet of a Prince, open. A gentleman 

that did much in his perſon, and, as he would ſay, let 

reputation do the reft (79). He and Sir Edmund For- (70) Collins's | 
teſcue were always obſerved ſo wary as to have all Peerage, Vol. V 
their enemies before them. He loſt his life in the ſer- P. 31. 

vice of King Charles the Firſt in Lancaſhire (80). Of i 

Sir Edmond Forteſcue of Vallowpit, or Fallowpit, be- 822 « _ 
fore mention'd, and who alſo ſuffered deeply in the 3 2 
ſame cauſe, there are likewiſe ſome few particulars 

preſerved. After having ſerved Charles the Firſt with 

great courage and fidelity, as a brave Commander in 

the wars, and made as honourable articles for the ſur- 

render of Charles Fort at Salcombe, Devon, whereof 

he was Governor, as could be demanded. Upon the 

fall of the King, and his cauſe, he fled beyond ſea, and 

died in Holland, he was interred at Delft, where is a | 
monument erected to his memory (31). He was forced (31) Oldmixon's 
to compound for his eſtate at fix hundred and ſixty Hiſt. of the Stu- 
pounds and upwards in the ſame troubles. There was arts, Vol. . P. 
one John PRI - 2 in Worceſterſhire, Eſq; ;; 

who paid two hundred thirty four pounds for his loy- 8 
alty, — John Forteſcue of Bridleft, Devon, Ke, 1 
it ſhould be Spridleſtow, who paid two hundred and 668, 

two pounds (32). In the next article ſome farther 
account will be given of the eminent perſons of this 
family, and whoever is defirous of being ſtill better 
informed, may find abundant proofs of our not having 
exhauſted this copious ſubject (83). E 


($3) In the Pre- 
face to Forteſcue 
de laudibus legum 
Angliæ, 1741+ 
ſolio. 


FORTESCUE 


"= — — a _ a. 


* 


Anglæ, MS, 


FORTESCUE 2001 


FORTESCUE (Sir Jon x), a very learned gentleman, a true patriot, an able ſtateſman, 

Privy- Councellor, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 

King James the Firſt. He was deſcended in a direct Line from the elder brother, or rather 

one of the elder brothers, of Chancellor Forteſcue, before-mentioned, who was his father's 

00 according to great uncle (a), as the reader will ſee by the account of his family in the notes [A]. He 
a . was but very young at the time the firſt misfortune befel his family, in the perſon of Sir 


mer Article. 


(5) Who receiv- 


Adrian Forteſcue, Knight of the Bath, his father (b), who having unfortunately entered 
into a cloſe alliance with a family under the extreme diſpleaſure of King Henry the Eighth, 


("at honour had the ill luck, notwithſtanding he had ſtood for many years very high in that monarch's 
when Hen th* favour, to be involved in one of thoſe proſecutions which he thought neceſſary for his 


Eighth was. cre- 


nus Prince of fafety (c); and being attainted for high-treaſon, of which we have but a very dark account in 7%) Hollinges's 
Wales. our hiſtories, loſt his head (d); but died very much pitied, as being eſteemed a perſon of great Chronicle, Vol. 
(c) Burnet's Hiſt, learning and wiſdom, as well as a gallant man and a great officer, and one who fell rather * 5 Te” 

of the Reformat« to gratify the royal ſuſpicions, than from his being guilty of any formed deſign to the pre- () Burnet's Hit, 


Vol. I Pp» 3 Os 


[4] In the notes.] As there are few families in 

England ſo numeroas, or divided into ſo many branches, 

ſettled in different parts of the kingdom as this. of 

(i) Prefaceto Forteſcue (1); ſo the confuſion and miſtakes which 
Forteſeue de lau- this has occaſioned, has thrown ſome obſcurity on very 
_ — = material paſſages in our hiſtory, which, as far as we 
E are able, we have, in theſe two articles, endeavoured 
: to rectify and ſet in a true light. It has been ſhewn, 
that Sir Henry Forteſcue, Chief Juſtice of Ireland, had 

three ſons, the ſecond of which was Sir Richard For- 

(2) From the teſcue (2), who was the father of Sir John Forteſcue 
Collections of of Punſburn, in the county of Hertford (3), who mar- 
T. Meller. ried Alice youngeſt daughter of Sir Jeffery Bullen, 
„Lord Mayor of London, by Anne his wife, daughter, 

(3) —_ o, and one of the heirs of Thomas Lord Hoo and Haſt- 
ne. ings, Knight of the Garter, and was grandfather to 
Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, the 

father of Queen Anne Bullen, the mother of Queen 

(4) Weever's | Elizabeth (4). From which ma proceeded Sir 
Funeral Monu- John Forteſcue of Punſburn, porter of the town of 
ments, p. 799» Calais (5), who in the third year off King Richard the 
= Third, having ſet at liberty John Vere Earl of Ox- 
: ag 5 Chro- ford, impriſoned by that King, went with him into 
aicie, * 47+ 3+ France, and came over with Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, when he attained the Crown of England by his 
victory at Boſworth field, that Earl, upon his landing 
at Milford-Haven, knighted this Sir John Forteſcue 
(6) Jeky!'s Cat. (6), who in the ſecond of Henry the Seventh, for his 
of Knights, valour at the battle of Newark on Trent, when John, 
| Earl of Lincoln, and Lambert Simnel were defeated, 

(7) Colletions was made Knight Banneret (7), and his brother Sir 
to the reign of Adrian Forteſcue was made one of the Knights, at the 
Henry VII, creation of Henry Prince of Wales, on the eighteenth 
of February, in the nineteenth year of Henry the Se- 

(3) From the venth (8), during whoſe reign both brothers were in 


| MS. Collections high favour. This Sir Adrian Forteſcue was a valiant 


of T. M. ſoldier, and ſerved King Henry the Eighth in his wars 
(9). In the fifth of Henry the Eighth, he and John 

2 ä Forteſcue, Eſq; had the King's letters of protection (10) 
Speed, Herbert, going with Sir Charles Herbert, Knight, in that ex- 
| pedition, when Teroven and Tournay were taken, 

(10) Rymer's and a memorable battle fought, called, by our Hiſto- 
Feeiera, Tom. rians, the battle of Spurs (11) ; we alſo find this Sir 
XIII. p. 372. Adrian Forteſcue attended on the Queen at that fa- 
(11) Stryoe's Me- 0B interview, Anno 1520, between King Henry the 
(11) 5179p: 5 1. Eighth, and the Frenen King (12). Alſo in the fif- 
I teenth of the ſame King, he was one of the principal 
commanders of thoſe forces that took Bray and Mont- 

(12) Rymer's didier, and ravaged thoſe parts of France (13). But 
Felem, XIII. notwithſtanding all theſe ſervices he fell into diſgrace, 
8 and, as will be ſhewn in the next note, was executed 
(13) Hall's Cbro- for high-treaſon (14). He married firſt, Anne, daugh- 
1 4. a, ter of Sir William Stoner, of Stoner in Oxfordſhire, 
; by whom he had iſſue, Margaret, married to Thomas 


(14) A Catalogue Lord Wentworth, and Frances, to Thomas Lord Fitz- 


of thoſe put to gerald, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Kildare (15). But 
death for Religion this. Sir Adrian by his ſecond wife, Anne, daughter of 
or Treaſon, in the Sir William Rede of Rockingham Caſtle in Northamp- 
wen of Henry tonſhire, had iflue three ſons, John, the ſubject of 
f this article, Thomas, and Anthony; as alſo two daugh- 

(15) Baronag, ters, Mary, mas ried to William, ſon and heir of John 
Norris of Fyfield in Berkſhire, and Elizabeth, married 
fol. 28. to Thomas Bromley of the county of Salop, Eſquire, 
lineally deſcended from the famous Sir John Bromley, 

who in the fourth year of the reiga of King Henry the 

VOL. III. No. 168. 


judice of the crown (e) [BJ. To whom the care of his children devolved, we have not 


of the Refor mat. 
„ at vol. I. p. 264. 
this 


Fifth, recovered the Standard of Guyen, in that me- 
morable battle of Corby (16) then gained by the (16) Dugdale's 
French, for which eminent ſervice, he had not only Warwickſhire, 
the dignity of Knighthood conferred on him, but of- f. 753+ 
fices of ſpecial power and truſt, with lands of great 
value in the Duchy of Normandy, as alſo the ſame 
Standard of Guyen for his creſt. In which reign was 
alſo Henry Bromley, and Richard Bromley, who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in thoſe wars, the firſt being a | 
principal officer in the town of Caen (17), and in the (17) Pat. Nor- 
ſeventh of Henry the Fifth, had in conſideration of man. 7. H. V. 
his ſervices, a grant of all the lands and tenements, *' ** ** ©'9* 
rents and ſervices, of Ralph Ruet: and the other being 
ſtiled of Harfleur, had a grant of all the lands, &c. 
of Sir Lionel de Recheburgh, Knight, and Jane his 
wife. From which Sir John Bromley, deſcended Wil- 
liam Bromley, Eſq; Principal Secretary of State in the 
reign of Queen Anne. It appears from hence, our 
StateſmanForteſcue was on all ſides honourablydeſcended. 

[B] To the prejudice of the Crown.) In order to 
underſtand this matter perfectly, we muſt take things 
a little higher. In the year 1536, there was a Re- 


| bellion againſt King Henry the Eighth, in Lincoln- 


ſhire, and in the northern counties; the former gave 

the King ſome apprehenſion, and therefore the Duke 

of Suffolk, who was ſent to ſuppreſs it, had inſtructions 

and authority to make uſe of fair means as well as 

foul, and it was by the former that he chiefly pre- 

vailed (18). Againſt the northern Rebels the Duke (18) Herbert's 

of Norfolk was ſent, who was aſſiſted by the Marquis HiR. of the reign 

of Exeter, and Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was owing to of Henry VIII. 

the Duke's great prudence, and by his timely apply- 

ing for and publiſhing a general pardon, that all things 

were pacified and the King kept upon his throne ; one 

Aſke, who had been at the head of the northern rebels, 

was invited to Court, kindly received by the King, 

who it was thought drew out of him ſome informa- 

tions (19). Upon his return into the country it was (19) Hollinſhed's 

ſaid that ſome new meetings were held, upon which the Chronicle, 11. 

King was releaſed from the promiſes he had made in F. 943 944» 

his pardon, many of the rebels were executed by mar- llent cut af 

tial law, many more tried, convicted, and put to this Rebellion in 

death in different parts of the country, and the Lords Speed. 

Darcy and Huſſey being tried by their Peers, the Mar- 

quis of Exeter fitting as High-Steward, found guilty, 

and beheaded, the former on Tower-hill, and the lat- 

ter at Lincoln (20). The next year Sir Jeffery Pole (20) Catalogue of 

gave ſome informations, upon which Henry, Marquis tho'e put to death 

of Exeter, Henry Lord Montacute, elder brother to for Religion or 

Cardinal Pole, and Sir Jeffery, and ſeveral other per- e 1. were 

ſons, were apprehended, tried and executed, in the VIII. OP 

month of January following at Tower-hill and Ty- 

burn (21). Sir Nicholas Carew, Maſter of the Horſe /,, Bichop of 

and Knight of the Garter, having preſumed to ſay Durbam'#Ser- 

that theſe proceedings were ſomething harſh, conſi- mon on this Plot, 

dering the Marquis was the King's couſin- german, and _— Sir br 

the grandſon of Edward the Fourth (22), he was tried, rie e Per 

convicted, and executed on the third of March fol- TR 

lowing; and now we come to the caſe of Sir Adrian (22) See the old 

Forteſcue, in which we ſhall uſe the beſt authorities we Hiſtorians, Hol- 

can find, and particularly that of a learned prelate, liaſhed, Stowe, 

than whom there was no body better verſed in this bed. 

period of our hiſtory (23). * After theſe executions (23) Burnet” 

followed the Parliament in the year 1539, in which Kin. 33 Re- 

not only theſe attaindets that were already paſſed 3 Vol. I. 
22 8 * were 5 39% 
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{f ) Camden. An- 
nal regn. Eliz. 


(8) Weever's 


Funeral Monu- 
ments, P · 799. 


(5) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. III. p. 
444» 


(i) Camden. An- 
nal. p. 89. 


(24) IV. loft, 
37, 38. 


FORT ESC UE. 
this diſtance of time, been able to diſcover; but moſt certain it is, that due care was taken 
of them; ſo that the eldeſt, Mr John Forteſcue, became diſtinguiſhed for his extenſive 
knowledge, for his ſingular ſagacity, and for his perfect acquaintance with the beſt Latin 
and Greek authors (f). Theſe qualifications, joined perhaps to ſome diſtant affinity in 
blood, which there was between him and her Majeſty on the mother's fide (g), brought 
him very early to the knowledge and efteem of Queen Elizabeth, who made uſe of his 
learning in the direction of her ſtudies, to which ſhe was conſtant during her whole life, 
and rewarded the pains he took, in that reſpe&, with the place of Maſter of the Ward- 


robe (h) 


We cannot doubt but the Queen had a great eſteem for, and a very high con- 


fidence in, him, ſince the ſecond great misfortune in his family, which was the conviction 
of his brother Sir Anthony Forteſcue, Knt. for high-treaſon (i), did not in the leaſt affect 
him; but, on the contrary, it may be preſumed: his intereſt had a conſiderable ſhare in 
obtaining, from the clemency of the Queen, the pardon of that offence ; which, tho” the 
criminals endeavoured to extenuate, they never attempted to deny, but were convicted 
upon their own confeſſions [C J. It does not appear, that, in the courſe of this reign, 


were confirmed, but new ones of a ſtrange and un- 
heard-of nature were enacted. It is a blemiſh never 
to be waſhed off, and which cannot be enough con- 


unalterable rules of juſtice which is capable of no 
excuſe, it was the attainting of ſome perſons whom 
they held in cuſtody without bringing them to a 
trial.” Concerning which I ſhall add, what the great 
Lord Chief Juſtice Coke writes (24) * Altho' I queſ- 
* tion not the power of the Parliament, for without 
* queſtion the attainder ſtands of force in Law, yet 
* this I ſay of the manner of proceeding. erat obli- 
* wio fi poteſt, ſi non utrumque filentium tegat. For 
the more high and abſolute the juriſdiction - of the 
Court is, the more juſt and honourable it ought to 


LY * CY ny * * CY * 


be in the proceedings, and to give example of juſ- 


* tice to inferior Courts.“ The chief of theſe were 
the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and the Counteſs of Sa- 
rum, the ſpecial matter charged on the former, is her 
confederating herſelf to Sir Nicholas Carew in his 
treaſons; to which is added, that ſhe had committed 
divers other abominable treaſons. The latter is ſaid 
to have confederated herſelf with her ſon the Cardinal, 
with other aggravating words. It does not appear by 
the journal that any witneſſes were examined, only 


that day that the bills were read the third time in the 


Houſe of Lords, Cromwell ſnewed them a coat of 
white filk, which the Lord Admiral had found among 
the Counteſs of Sarum's cloaths, in which the arms of 
England were wrought on the one ſide, and the ſtand- 
ard that was carried before the rebels was on the other 
fide. This was brought as an evidence, that ſhe ap- 
proved of the rebellion. Three Iriſh Prieſts were 
alſo attainted for carrying letters out of Ireland to the 
Pope and Cardinal Pole, as alſo Sir Adrian Forteſcue 
for endeavouring to raiſe Rebellion, Thomas Dingley, 


a Knight of St John of Jeruſalem, and Robert Gran- 


ceter, Merchant, for going to ſeveral foreign Princes 
and perſuading them to make war upon the King, and 
aſſiſt the Lords Darcy and Huſſie in the Rebellion 
they had raiſed. Two gentlemen, a Dominican Frier 
and a Yeoman, were by the ſame Act attainted for 
ſaying, that that venomous ſerpent the Biſhop of Rome 
was ſupreme Head of the Church of England. Ano- 
ther gentleman, two Prieſts, and a Yeoman, were at- 


tainted for treaſon in general, no particular crime be- 


ing ſpecified. 'Thus fixteen perſons were in this man- 
ner attainted, and if there was any examination of wit- 
neſſes for convicting them, it was either in the Star- 
chamber or before the Privy-Council, for there is no 
mention of any evidence that was brought in the Jour- 
nals: there was alſo much haſte made in the paſſing 
this bill, it being brought in the tenth of May, was 
read that day for the firſt and ſecond time, and the 
eleventh of May for the third time. The Commons 
kept it five days before they ſent it back, and added 
ſome more to thoſe that were in the bill at firſt, but 
how many were named in the bill originally, and how 
many were afterwards added cannot be known. For- 
teſcue and Dingley, ſuffered the tenth of July. As 
for the Counteſs of Sarum, the Lord Herbert ſaw in 
a record, that Bulls from the Pope were found in her 
houſe ; that ſhe kept correſpondence with her ſon ; and 
that ſhe forbade her tenants to have the New Teſta- 
ment in Engliſh, or any other of the books that had 
been publiſhed by the King's authority. She was then 


% 


demned, and was a breach of the moſt ſacred and 


Our 


about ſeventy years of age, but ſnewed by the anſwers 
ſhe made, that ſhe had a vigorous and maſculine mind. 
She was kept two years prifoner in the Tower after 
the Act had paſſed; the King, by that reprieve, deſign- 
ing to oblige her ſon to a better behaviour; but upon 


a treſh provocation by a yew rebellion in the north, 


ſhe was beheaded, and in ner the name and line of 
Plantegenet determined. The Marchioneſs of Exeter 
died a natural death.”” Tho? there is a moit commen- 
ible ſpirit of- juſtice, and an honeſt zeal for trutn in 
what Biſhop Burnet ſays, yet having this opportunity 


it may not be amiſs to add ſome other hiſtorical lights 


in reſpect to theſe dark paſſages, which in the opinion 
of the beit judges is the great uſe of works of this na- 
ture, in which ſuch points are frequently canvaſſed as 
are hardly diſcuſſed in any other place. Whoever 
conſiders the foregoing narration, will perceive, that 
here was a great number of perſors cf high rank, or 
of much experience, or of great influence, taken out of 
the world, upon ſtrange ſurmiſes, and very forced con- 
ſtructions, even upon the face of the proceedings againſt 
them, for which no competent reaſon appears; for if 
the Marquis of Exeter had been truly guilty of raſh ex- 
preſſions, he might have pleaded real ſervices which far 
outwent them ; or if he denied the words, his march- 
ing againſt the northern rebels, and his fitting as Lord 
High-Steward at the trial of the Lords Darcy and 
Huſley, were facts very much in his favour. But 


theſe could be of little uſe, if only a colour was ſought 


to ſweep off at once the Marquis and the friends of 
his family. A certain Hiſtorian, who, as we have more 
than once obſerved, had very extraordinary aſſiſtances, 
has ſuggeſted one cauſe why the King was ſo deſirous 
of having the Marquis of Exeter out of his way. They 
were fiſters children, and the King in the earlier part 
of his reign had ſuch an affection for him, as to de- 
clare him his ſucceſſor, but now having a ſon of his 
own, he entertained apprehenfions that were not to 


be quieted by any milder methods (25). It might be (5) Speed's 
objected to this, that the extraordinary inſtances the Chronicle, p.779. 


Marquis had given of his zeal for the King's perſon 
and government, might have over balanced theſe ſuſ- 
picions. To this another Hiſtorian ſupplies us with 
an anſwer, which is, that the King took notice with 
how much eaſe he raiſed many thouſand men to ſup- 


preſs the rebellion (26), and the thoughts of his hav- (26) Godwin's 
ing ſo great an influence, inſtead of diminiſhing, aug- Annals, p. 123+ 


mented his fears, and added weight to his ſuſpicions. 
The ſame maxim extended itſelf to all the reſt who 
were involved partly by their connections with fami- 
lies allied to the Crown, and partly by the knowledge 
the King had of the courage of ſome, and the abilities 
of others. The ſame ſpirit is thought to have ruled 
in ſubſequent councils, for Edward Courtney, the ſon 
of the Marquis of Exeter, remained a priſoner all the 
reign of Ed ward the Sixth, tho' but a child, releaſed 
indeed by Queen Mary when a man, but ſent to the 
Tower again upon Wyat's inſurrection, ſet at liberty 
once more and ſuffered to travel, but at length, as was 
commonly reported, poiſoned at Padua, either on ac- 
count of his deſcent from Edward the Fourth, or 
which, perhaps, was a greater crime, preferring in his 
affections the Lady Elizabeth to her royal ſiſter (27). 


The death of his father could not divert his youngeſt 
ſon from his attachment to the family of Pole, of 
which 


(27) Dugdale's x 
[C] But were convicted upon their own confeſſions.) Beronage, Tom 
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| (#:$idaey State our ſtateſman ever addicted himſelf to any party (k) ; he had a good, eſtate, a profitable 
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547, 350, 359. employment, and the Queen's favour, which he kept by doing his duty aſſiduouſly, and 

369, 377» 382+ never interfering in buſineſs but when he was called to it. In the Parliament ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ninth of October, in the twenty-eighth year of her 

(1) Willis, Noti- reign, he fat as Burgeſs for the town of Buckingham, with Chriſtopher Edmonds, Eſq; (). 


tia Parliament» 


.d. I. p 9. Ia the ſame year we find him joined with John Wolley, Eſq; of her Majeſty's Privy- 
Council, in a commiſſion to inſpect the money, Jewels, and other valuable things, left 
e) Strype's An- by Anne Ducheſs of Somerſet, Widow of the Protector (m). In the Parliament ſummoned 


nals, Vol. III. 


Append, No. xxi- to meet on the fourth of February, in the thirty-firſt of the ſame reign, he was elected 


P- 168, 169. 


Knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks, 


with Thomas Taſburgh, Eſq; (#). In the 


\ wiltis, Not ſuccreding year, upon the death of Sir Walter Mildmay, he was raiſed to the great office 
b Parliament. Of Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of the Exchequer, which he enjoyed during the re- 
vol. T. f. 78. maining part of that reign (o); in this poſt he was very uſeful to the Lord Chancellor, to 
— whom he was related, and who relied upon him entirely (p). His time was now, in a 


nal. pP · 6 I Jo 


D As appears 


ſages in the Sid- 
nzy Papers. 


great meaſure, wholly taken up with the care, of the revenue, in which he behaved. with 
much prudence and circumſpection, as well as the higheſt probity (2); fo that his royal 
| from many paſ- Miſtreſs was pleaſed to ſay of him and Secretary Walſingham, that they not only came 
< up to, but exceeded, her expectations; the former in point of integrity, and the latter 
by his activity in her ſervice (r).“ We need not wonder therefore, that, as well in 


) Bacon's regard to his parts and fidelity, as on account of his office, the Queen thought fit to take 


* Vol. III. 


p. 562. him into her moſt honourable Privy- Council (6). In the Parliament ſummoned to meet 
Rymer's Feders, at Weſtminſter November the nineteenth, in the thirty- fifth year of her reign, he was again 


Tom, XVI, P- 


1, 201, choſen, with Sir Robert Dormer, Knight for che county of Buckingham (2); in 1592, we 
= find his name in a commiſſion with Henry Lord Hunſdon, Thomas Lord Buckhurſt, 
(1) Lloyd's State Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Saliſbury, John Wolley, Eſq; and others, for the trial 


Worthies, p. 550. 


of Sir John Perrot, who, while intruſted with the government of Ireland, had been guil 


(%) Liſt of Queen of ſome indiſcretions, and had | gairomy wh indulged himſelf in paſſionate and diſreſpe&tful *. 


Counſellors, a- 


upon his trial being found guilty, he was nevertheleſs re- 


mongſt Burleigh- commended to the Queen, as an object fitter for pity than rigour, which prevented his 


an MSS. 


ſuffering according to his ſentence (2). In ſeveral other weighty affairs, and more eſpe- 
| (oWillis, Notitia, cially thoſe reſpecting the revenue, references were continually made to Sir John Forteſcue, 


Parliament. Vol. for he was now knighted, and it appears that he dealt in them all with equal candour and 
L 5. caution; ſo that while he diſcharged the duties of his place with irreproachable fidelity, 
1 he gave general ſatisfaction, by that calmneſs with which he heard whatever was offered 
nal. p. 645, 646. ON the part of thoſe who had any favours to aſk, or buſineſs to tranſact with him (w). So 
— —— high he ſtood in the Queen's eſteem, that when, through the ſtruggles amongſt her mi- 
Chap. xii, niſters, ſhe found it difficult to know where to beſtow the ſeals of the duchy of Lancaſter, 

ine lodged them with him, till at length, upon long conſideration, they were delivered to 
i Sir Robert Cecil (x). In the Parliament ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter October the 
p17, 19,20, 22, twenty-faurth, in the thirty-ninth year of that reign, he was, with Francis Goodwin, Eſq; 


23, 27, 30, 33» 


14 4, 45, 64, Choſen Knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks (y). The ſame year, in conjunction 3 
71, 79, 137- with ſeveral Privy-Counſellors, he was appointed to confer with miniſters ſent from the een 


Parliament. Vol. 


ix) Who held States-General, in which conference he dealt very roundly with them, and expoſtulated in 1. p. 79. 
themalfointruſt, pretty high terms on the large expences which they endeavoured to throw upon the Queen, 


and had not the 


o of Chan. by which he brought them to abate in their demands (z). In 1598, he was in another (=) Sidney State 


Papers, Vol, II. 


cellor, commiſſion for treating with the Dutch Ambaſſadors, and had a great ſhare in concluding e. s, 6, 7: 


which family he married a lady, who as ſome ſay, was 

ſiſter, but others with greater probability make her 

neice, to the Cardinal. In Queen Mary's reign this 

alliance was of uſe, it procured him the honour of 

Knighthood, and being ſent to Ireland with the title 

of Marſhal, from whence he returned and became 
Comptroller of the Houſhold to that Cardinal when 

(28) Strype's An- Archbiſhop of Canterbury (28). In a very ſhort time 
nals, Vol. I. p. 7. after Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, he was committed 
for practiſing with conjurers, to know how long the 

Queen would live, and for this, and other indiſcre- 

tions, orders were given to Dr Bonner, Biſhop of Lon- 

don (for he was not yet deprived) to proſecute Forteſ- 

cue, and thoſe concerned with him, in the Eccleſiaſtical 

ing Memorials | Court (2g). Vet even this did not prove a ſufficient 
ken _ warning, for by the perſuaſion, or at leaſt with the 
in a ſuccinct View Privity, of the French and Spaniſh Miniſters (30), Sir 
of the Treaſons Anthony Forteſcue embarked in new ſchemes, for 
contrived againſt which he was again ſent to priſon ; of the nature, 
"2 P. 35 ground, and iſſue of this plot, Camden gives us the 
(30) Camden. An- following fair and clear account, viz. that Arthur Pole, 
nal. rega, Eliz, and Jeffery Pole his brother, who were grandſons to 
p. 89. George Duke of Clarence, with Sir Anthony Forteſ- 
tte Anna's, cue and ſome others, entered into a deſign of with- 
= + p: 366 drawing themſelves to France, where, by the aſſiſtance 
of the tlouſe of Guiſe, they were in hopes of levying 


a treaty 
— | * 

a conſiderable force, which they propoſed to tranſport 
into Wales, and there to proclaim Mary Queen of 
Scots, Queen of England, and Arthur Pole, Duke of 
Clarence. Forteſcue made a very full and clear con- 
feſſion, but pleaded for himſelf and his friends, that 
they meant not to diſturb Queen Elizabeth's Govern- 
ment, becauſe none of their ſchemes were to take 
place till after her death, which they were aſſured 
would happen within the courſe of that year 15623 
this, tho' it did not ſave them from condemnation, 
prevented their execution, her Majeſty being unwil- 
ling that ſo much Royal Blood ſhould be ſpilt upon 
the ſcaffold (31). She carried her compaſſion ſtill far- (31) camden. An- 
ther, and ſpared Preſtal the conjurer, becauſe he ated nal. p. 89. 
only an under part in this deſign. Both his misfortune 
and his eſcape ſhew plainly enough, that ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm prevailed ſtrongly in thoſe times ; for as he 
fell into this condemnation, by pretending to know- 
ledge that he had not; ſo he obtained his liberty the 
ſame way, for he made his keeper believe that he 
was poſſeſſed of the Philoſopher's ſtone, upon which 
report the Earl of Pembroke begged his diſcharge as 
a new year's gift, which the Queen granted in 1566 
(32). Such was the end of a very dangerous, and at (32) Strype's An- 
the ſame time very ridiculous buſineſs, which if it had nals, Vol. I. p. 
happened but a few years later in that reign, might 366. 

have 


2004 FORTE S CU E. 
à treaty of equal benefit to the Crown and to the States [DJ. In the troubles of the Earl 
of Eſſex, he conducted himſelf with ſuch prudence as to give no offence, either to the 
Queen or to thoſe who were that unfortunate nobleman's enemies; and was, notwithſtand- 

(=) See the Pro- ing, underſtood throughout the whole to be his friend (a). In the proceedings in the 
o the bal ef Star-Chamber, at the cloſe of Michaelmas-term 1599, when all the great officers of State 
Efex's Apology. were Called upon in publick, to ſpeak their ſentiments on that nice ſubject, with a view 
probably of obliging them to take either one part or the other; Sir John Forteſcue had 
the addreſs to ſpeak to the ſatisfaction of the audience, without falling into any of the heats 
with which others were tranſported, He firſt gave a clear account of the Queen's care and 
concern for the reduction of Ireland, and the meaſures purſued for that purpoſe, ſo far as 
they fell within the cognizance of his own office, He obſerved, that he was not called to 
Council when theſe matters were firſt in debate; he ſaid, that ſince he came rarely thither, 
moſt of his time being taken up in the management of the revenue, that, notwithftanding 
this, he had a general knowledge of what paſſed in Council, from which general know- 
ledge, however, he could collect nothing more than that notwithſtanding all the Queen's 
pains and providence, things were then in a worſe ſtate in Ireland than when the army firſt 
landed. After this, raiſing his voice, he complained, with tears in his eyes, of libels ſcat- 
tered abroad, to inflame the minds of the people; of the fatal conſequences of theſe fact ious 
intrigues amongſt great men; and cloſed his ſpeech with. a pathetic recommendation of 
affection to the Queen's Majeſty, and a ſincere regard to the peace and welfare of the na- 
tion. He was one of the Commiſſioners, March the fifth 1600, preſent at the trial of 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John Davis, Sir Gelly Merrick, and Henry 
Cuffe, for high-treaſon ; but it does not appear that he took any ſhare therein, except that 
(4) State Trials, of being preſent on the Bench (5). At the time of the death of the Queen his miſtreſs, he 
te k. 6h was pofleſſed of the offices of Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of the Exchequer, and 
le) As appears Maſter of the Great Wardrobe z and was likewiſe a member of the Privy-Council (c). It 
from compares is alſo very remarkable, that one of the laſt publick acts of her government, was a com- 
Rymer's Federa, miſſion directed to him, and others of the Privy-Council, for dealing with, and ſeeing 
XV1- 2-459 baniſhed and tranſported out of her dominions, all ſeminary prieſts and jeſuits, as well 
thoſe then in priſon as out of priſon, or that at any time after ſhould come into or be found in 
her dominions; and directing, that a certificate of their proceedings ſhould be tranſmit- 
ted, under the hand of the Principal Secretary of State, to the Clerk of the Crown in the 
King's-Bench, in order to their being enrolled in the Crown- Office. Some writers affirm, 
that he oppoſed the admiſſion of King James to the vacant throne, but upon certain terms; 
1 for which that monarch is faid to have borne him ever afterwards a grudge (d). Yet there 
of the Reign of does not appear to be any evidence of either of theſe facts; but, on the contrary, many 
King James, >- circumſtances which ſeem to be incompatible with either. It is not eaſy to conceive, by 
of the Stuarts, ſuch as are acquainted with our conſtitution, who could have taken upon them, with any 
Vol. I- p- 2*:..s hopes Of ſucceſs or ſafety, to frame or preſcribe ſuch articles. An overture of this ſort, 
of Devon, p-307- looks not very conſiſtent with the cautious and circumſpect conduct of Sir John For- 
dome An. teſcue, in the preceding part of his life. Beſides, upon the demiſe of the Queen, there 
hg appeared to be no doubt at all about the ſucceſſion, ſince the Privy-Council directed Kin 
James to be proclaimed before noon, at the Croſs in Cheapſide, the very day that the Queen 
(#) ebe Stu. died (e); and the only ſtruggle ſeems to have been, who ſhould aſſume the merit of com- 
arts, Vol. I. p.12+ municating this acceptable news firſt to the King of Scots (/) [E]. We may add to theſe 


conjectures 


have coſt the actors in it very dear. Sir Anthony For- hundred and fifty Engliſh ſoldiers, who were in the gar- 
teſcue ſurvived this many years, and by his Lady Ca- riſons of Fluſhing, Briel, and the adjacent ports, ſhould 
therine Pole, left a ſon John behind him. de paid by the States. That they might have the li- 
[D] Of equal benefit to the Crown and to theStates.) berty to levy men in England under Engliſh officers, 
In order to this negotiation, the States-General ſent who ſhould ſerve under their pay : that if the Spani- 
over John Duenvoord, Admiral of Holland; John ard ſhould make a deſcent on the Iſles of Wight, 
Oldenbarnevelt. Keeper of the Seals; John Verke, Guernſey, Jerſey, or Scily, the States ſhould be obliged 
John Hooting, and Andrew Heſſel, and joined in the to aſſiſt the Queen with five thouſand foot, and five 
ſame commiſſion, Sir Nowel Carron, their Agent in hundred horſe : that if it *twas neceſſary to equip a fleet 
England, who being mightily for promoting the war in England to ſerve againſt Spain, they ſhould provide 
did in the month of Auguſt hold a conference with an equal number of ſhips : that if any Engliſh forces 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great-Seal, were ſent over into Flanders or Brabant, they ſhould 
the Earl of Eſſex, the Admiral, George Lord Hunſ- 2 and furniſh out the ſame number of men: as 
don, the Lord Buckhurſt, Sir William Knolles, Sir for the money due to Pallavicini, the Queen ſhould 
Robert Cecil, and Sir John Forteſcue, commiſſioners reimburſe herſelf from Brabant and Flanders, and the 


(33) Rymer's appointed by the Queen (33), and ſubſcribed to the reſt of the Provinces which were not within the ynion 


Feccra, XVI. following articles: that the treaty made Anno 1585, 
v. 340. 


cles relating to the civil adminiſtration: that the Con- 
federate States ſhould pay to the Queen eight hundred duced one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year. 
thouſand pounds of Engliſh money, viz. thirty thou- In this negotiation, Sir John Forteſcue was underſtood 
ſand pounds yearly during the continuance of the war, to ſpeak the ſenſe, and to have the ſecret of the Lord 
to be employed againſt the common enemy, until four Treaſurer Burleigh, who at that time laid dangeroufly 
hundred thouſand pounds were paid: and if a peace ill and died very ſoon after. 
were agreed on between the King of Spain and the [E] To the King of Scots.) We have this matter 
Queen, there ſhould be paid of the remaining ſum very clearly ſet down in Stowe, where it is aſſerted, 
twenty thouſand pounds yearly, till the eight hundred that the Lords cauſed King James to be proclaimed at 
thouſand pounds were fully diſcharged. 'That eleven the Palace Gate, by eight of the clock in the — 
y 


(34). By this treaty all the ends of true policy were (34)Camden. An- 
ſhould be ratified and confirmed, excepting ſome arti- anſwered, a juſt proviſion made for the continuance nal. regn, Eliz- | 


of the war againſt Spain, and the Queen's expence re- p. 776. 


An- 


ien. 


(3 6) Stowe's Au- 


nals, p- $18, 


conjectures and probabilities, a matter of fact relating to this gentleman, and his ſeuſe of 
the point in queſtion; for within four days after the death of the 


» A, 


Queen, he ſubſcribed, 


with, other perſons of che firſt quality, a letter to the Lord Eure, and the reſt of the Com- 
miſſioners then engaged in a negotiation at Bremen (), ſignifying that King James was 
proclaimed with ſuch univerſal acclamation of all perſons, as declared the undoubted aſſu- 


rance, in every man's confcience, of his rightful ſucceſſion ; and betokened, as they hoped, 


by eleven, he was likewiſe proclaimed in Cheapſide 
(35), Mr Secretary Cecil reading the proclamation 
in perſon, with a loud voice, being attended there, by 
molt of the Nobility and the Privy Council. But the 
moſt diſtin, perfect, and authentic account that can 


be had of this matter, and which fully proves the truth 


(36) Taken from 
Memonrrs of his 
cavn Life, a MS. 
which was in the 
hands of the late 
Lady Eliz. Spel- 
mall, 


of what is aſſerted in the text, is that contained in the 
relation of Sir Robert Carey, afterwards Earl of Mon- 
mouth, who was nearly related to Queen Elizabeth, a 
great favourite with King James, and who, was the 
very perſon that carried him the news of her deceaſe 
(36). We will give it in his own words, * I went to my 
* lodging, and left word with one in the Cofferer's 
Chamber, to call me, if that night (Wedneſday, 
* March, the twenty-third) it was thought ſhe would 
die, and gave the Porter an angel, to let me in at any 
time when I called. Between one and two of the 
clock on Thurſday morning, he that I left in the Cof- 
* ferer's chamber, brought me word, the Queen was 
dead. I roſe and made all haſte to the gate to get 
© in. There I was anſwered, I could notenter ; the 


Lords of the Council having been with him, and 


(37) Sir Hem'y 
Cock, 


| 38) King james 


was proclaimed 
before this at the 
Court Gates at 
Richmond. 


* commanded him, that none ſhould go in and out, 
but by warrant from them. At the very inſtant, one 
of the Council, the Comptroller (37), aſked whether 


© I was at the gate? I ſaid yes. He ſaid tome; if 1 


« pleaſed, he would let me in; I defired to know how 
the Queen did? He anſwered, pretty well. I bad 
him good night. He replied and faid, Sir, if you 
© will come in, I will give you my word and credit 
you ſhall go out again at your own pleaſure. Upon his 
word I entered the gate, came up to the Cofferer's 
chamber, where I found all the ladies weeping bit- 
terly. He led me from thence into the Privy-Cham- 
ber, where all the Council was afſembled. There I 
was caught hold of, and aſſured I ſhould not go for 
Scotland, till their pleaſure was farther known. I 
told them I came on purpoſe to that end. From 
thence they all went to the Secretary's Chamber ; 
and as they went, they gave eſpecial command to 
the porters, that none ſhould go out of the gate, but 


ſuch ſervants as they ſhould ſend to prepare their 


« coaches and horſes for London. There was I left in 
the midſt of the court to think my own thoughts, 
till they had done Council. I went to my brother's 
chamber, who was in bed, having been over watched 
many nights before. I got him up with all ſpeed, 
and when the Council's men were going out of the 
gate, my brother thruſt to the gate. The porter 
knowing him to be a great officer, let him out. I 
preſſed after him, and was ſtaĩd by the porter. My 


will anſwer for him. Whereupon I was ſuffered to 
paſs, which I was not a little glad of. I got to 
horſe, and rode to the Knight-Marſhal's lodging by 
Charing-Croſs, and there ftaid till the Lords came 
to Whitehall-Garden (38). I Raid there till it was 
nine o'clock in the morning ; and hearing that all 
the Lords were in the old orchard at Whitehall, I 
ſent the Marſhal to tell them, that I had ſtaid all 
that while to know their pleaſures, and that I would 
attend them, if they would command me any ſer- 
vice. They were very glad, when they heard I 
was not gone, and deſired the Marſhal to ſend for 
me, and I ſhould with all ſpeed be diſpatched for 
Scotland. The Marſhal believed them, and ſent Sir 
Arthur Savage for me. I made haſte to them, one 
of the Council, my Lord of Banbury that now is, 
whiſpered the Marſhal in the ear, and told him, if 
I came they would ſtay me, and ſend ſome other in 
my ſtead. The Marſhal got from them, and met 
me coming to them between the two gates. He 
bad ine be gone, for he had learned for certain, that 
if I came to them they would betray me. I returned, 
and took horſe between nine and ten a clock, and 
that night I rode to Doncaſter. The Friday night 
I came to my own houſe to Wetherington, and pre 
VOL. III. No. 168. | 
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brother angrily ſaid to the porter: Let him out, I 


the 


* {ently took order with my deputies to ſee the bor- 
ders kept in quiet, which they had much to do, and 
gave order that the next morning the King of Scot- 
* land ſhould be praclaimed King of England, &c. 
* at Morpeth and Alnewick. Very early on Saturday 

I took horſe for Edinburgh, and came to Norham 
* about twelve at noon, ſo that I might well have 
* been with the King by ſupper time, but I got a great 
* fall by the way, and my horſe with one of his heels 
gave me a great blow on the head, that made me 
© ſhed much blood. It made me ſo weak that I was 
forced to ride a ſoft pace after, ſo that the King 
was newly gone to bed by that time I knocked at 
* the gate. I was quickly let in and carried up to the 
King's chamber. I kneeled by him, and faluted 
* him by his title of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland. He gave me his hand to kiſs, and bade 
me welcome. After he had long diſcourſed of the 
* manner of the Queen's fickneſs, and of her death, 
o 


he aſked what letters I had from the Council, I told 


him, none, and acquainted him, how narrowly Leſcaped 


from them, and yet I had broughr him a blue ring 
from a fair lady (39), that I hoped would give him 
aſſurance of the truth that T had reported. He took 
it and looked upon it, and faid it is enough, I know 
by this you are a true meſſenger. Then he commit- 
ted me to the charge of my Lord Hume, gave ſtrait 
command that I ſhou!d want nothing. He ſent for 
his Chirurgeons to attend me, and when I kiſſed his 
hand at my departure, he ſaid to me theſe gracious 
words, I know you have loſt a near kinſwoman and 
a loving miſtreſs, but take here my hand I will be 
as good à maſter to you, and will requite this ſerwice 
* wwith honour and reward.” The firſt author who 
ſuggeſted any thing in relation to Sir John Forteſcue 
was Francis Oſborn, Eſa; and the very title of his 
treatiſe ſhews, that it is not to be put into the balance 
with what we are told, by thoſe who were eye and 
ear witneſſes of what they relate; his account however 
is worth reading, and runs thus (40). * The news of 
the Queen's death was brought him firſt, as I have 

heard, by Carey after Lord Lepington, and fince Earl 
of Monmouth, who not able to fatisfy ſuch a con- 
courſe of doubts and queſtions, as far more reſolute 
natures than his do generally muſter upon leſs occa- 
ſions, the King flood as in a maze, being more af- 
fected thro? the fear of oppoſition, than pleaſed with 
the preſent report, till by a lamer poſt he was adver- 
* tiſed of his being joy fully proclaimed in London by 
* the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and of the unque- 


+ ſtioned reception, his title in all places met with, no 


* leſs than that the hopes of ſome, and fears of the 
major part, aſſiſted by the prudent carriage of the 
* 'Treaſurer, and ranting proteſtations of the Earl of 
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(%) Bibl. Cotton. 
Galba, K. 1. fol. 


40. 


(39) The Lady 


Scrop, who was 
deep in th:King's 
ſecret, and had 
promiſed this to · 
ken. 0 


(40) Traditional 
Memoirs of the 
Reign of King 
James, bv Fran. 


Oſborn, 8. 3» 


© Northumberland, that in all places vapoured he 


« would bring him in by the ſword, had ſtop'd their 
* mouths that deſired, in regard of the known feud 
between the nations, he might be obliged to articles: 
and amongſt theſe noble and publick — was Sir 
John Forteſcue, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Lord Cob- 
* ham, &c. all frowned upon after by the King. In 
direct contradiction to this Mr Winwood, after Sir 
Ralph Winwood and Secretary of State, in a private 
letter written to his intimate friend the Duke de Tre- 
mouille, immediately upon the death of the Queen, 
has theſe words (41). The ſame day the late Queen 
died, the King of Scots was proclaimed King in the city 
of London, between the hours of ten and eleven, coitb 
inexpreſſible applauſe, as he has been fince through the 
whole kingdom, without the leaſt oppoſition being gi ven 
by any perſon of what quality ever either by word 
or deed. It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe, that Mr Winwood 
was not as well informed as Mr Oſborn, and it cannot 
be imagined that he would have written a dire& falſe- 
hood to a perſon of ſuch quality, when he might have 
ſo eaſily avoided it by ſaying nothing. 


#2 T 


CF] Which 


(41)LiteralTran- 
lation from Win- 
wood's French 
Letter, which is 
the laſt of his firſt 
Volume, 
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FORTESCUE. 


the future happineſs of his reign. Now how much foever of ceremony and compliment 
there might be in this, one cannot well believe that Sir John Forteſcue would have ſet his 


name to it, if he had ever raiſed any objeCtions againſt King James's coming in except upon 


g) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 822. 
Rymer's Fadera, 
XVI. p. 49. 


(Y) Collins's Peer - 
age, Vol. III. p. 
356. 


(1) Oldmixon's 
Hiſt. of the Stu- 
arts, Vol. J. P; 


17. 
Stowe's Annals, 
p. 827. 


(#) So he is ſtiled 
in the Proceedings 
on the Election 

for Buckingham- 
ſhire, in 1603-4. 


(1) Coke's De- 
tection of the four 
khft Reigns, p' 22. 
Hift. of the High 
Court of Parlia- 
ment, Vol, II. 


p 414. 


(n) Proceedings 
in the Caſe of 
Sir F. Godwin, 
and Sir John For- 
teſcue, in State 


Trials, Vol. VII. 
p. 76. 


(n) So in the 
Sheriff's Exami- 
nation before the 
Houſe of Com- 
Mons. 


(e) Affirmed by Sir 
Francis Chey ne. 


(P ) So in his Ex- 
amination. 


() On Wedneſ- 
day March 23, 
dut forbere com 
ing aſterwards. 


(7) See the Spea- 
ker's Warrant in 


Note [G]. 


(s) Winwood's 
Memorials, Val. 
II. P · 13. Z 


(42) Winwood's 
Memorials, Vol, 
II. Po 18. 


terms. On the ſecond of May 1603, when King James came to Brockeſborne in the 
county of Hertford, the Seat of Sir Henry Cock, Comptroller of the Houſhold to Queen 
Elizabeth, the members of the Privy-Council were preſented to his Majeſty, and were 
continued in that high ſtation (g). When his confort Queen Anne came from Scotland, 
the King went to meet her, and on the twenty-ſeventh of June dined with her, Prince 
Henry, and the Lady Elizabeth, at the houſe of Sir George Fermor, in Northampton- 
ſhire, from whence he proceeded the fame night to Sir John Forteſcuc's, at Salden in 
Buckinghamſhire, where they lay (5) ; and certainly this could not paſs for any inſtance of 
diftaſte or reſentment, but rather the contrary. On the twenty-fourth of July following, 
Sir Francis Forteſcue, fon to Sir John, was made a Knight of the Bath, previous to the 
Coronation, which was another mark of royal favour (i). It is indeed true, that, inſtead of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the King made Sir John Forteſcue Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaſter (t), which is the ſingle matter of fact that has been ever urged to ſhew the proba- 
bility of his declining in the King's eſteem ; and yet it is very poſſible, that this might be done 
without the leaſt diſreſpect to Sir John, and upon terms with which he might be well ſa- 
tified, We may the rather eſteem this to have been the caſe from a ſubſequent fact, one 
of the moſt remarkable in our ſtateſman's life, and none of the leaſt memorable in that 
Monarch's reign (/). The King having ſummoned the firſt Parliament in his reign, to 
meet at Weſtminſter March the nineteenth 1603-4, a writ was iſſued to the Sheriff of 


Buckinghamſhire, Sir Francis Cheyne, to return two Knights for that county (m). The 


Sheriff accordingly brought on the election January the twenty-fifth, at Brickhill, and not 
at Ayleſbury, becauſe the plague was there. It was intended, that Sir John Forteſcue, and 
Sir Francis Goodwin, ſhould be elected; but upon the Sheriff's propoſing them, the free- 


holders cried out, a Goodwin, a Goodwin, notwithſtanding that the moſt conſiderable gentry, 


and the Juſtices of Peace, were in the intereſt of Sir John Forteſcue. Upon this, Sir Francis 
Goodwin himſelf came, and laboured all that was in his power, to induce the freeholders 
to conſent that Sir John Forteſcue's name ſhould ſtand firſt in the return; but they adhered 
to their former opinion, and, upon receiving the poll, Sir Francis Goodwin, and Sir Wil- 
liam Fleetwood, were returned, by the Sheriff, Knights of the Shire for the county of 


Bucks (1). This was repreſented to the King, as a great inſult upon Sir John Forteſcue, 
an old Privy-Counſellor, and, as ſuch, worthy of honour and reſpect. It was diſcovered, 
that Sir Francis Goodwin was outlawed, which was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient bar to his ſit- 


ting in Parliament; of which the Sheriff being informed, he made ſuch a return to the 
writ, viz, that Sir Francis Goodwin was choſen, but diſabled by being outlawed ; which 
return was drawn for him by Sir Edward Coke, then the King's Attorney-General (o). The 
Lord Chancellor Egerton, upon this, iſſued a ſecond writ, which was delivered to the 
Sheriff by Sir John Forteſcue, and upon this Sir John was returned (p). On Thurſday 


the twenty-ſecond of March, when the Houſe met, Sir William Fleetwood moved, that 


Sir Francis Goodwin might take his ſeat as Knight with him for Buckinghamſhire z; which 


the Houſe ordered the next day, and Sir Francis did take his ſeat accordingly (g). This 


occaſioned a long diſpute between the Houſe and the King, the true point in debate being 


this, Whether the Houſe was the proper judge of the return, or the Chancellor? For if 


the latter was not, then the ſecond writ was void in it's own nature; this diſpute laſted to 
the eleventh of April, when the King propoſed it to the Houſe as an expedient, that both 
theſe gentlemen ſhould be ſet aſide, and a new writ iſſued for the choice of a member (r). 
Upon this difference between the King and the Houſe of Commons, ſo many and ſuch 
ſtrange reports went abroad, that it was judged expedient, by the Lord Cecil, after- 
wards Earl of Saliſbury, who was then at the head of the adminiſtration, to give the 
King's Minifters at foreign Courts an account of it, which he did (s) [F]. Upon mature 

deliberation 


[FJ Which he did.] The following paſſage is ex- 
trated from a letter to Mr afterwards Sir Ralph Win- 
wood by the Lord Cecil, dated April the twelfth 
1604, the very day that the laft writ was ifſued (42), 
If you have heard any thing of any queſtion between 
the King and the Lower Houſe of Parliament, you the outlawry was pardoned, in effect, by his Majeſty's 

may fatisfy yourſelf whatſoever you may hear, that general pardon upon his Inauguration, altho' in true 


ing found that he was outlawed, and ſo certified by 
the cauſe was only by lack of underſtanding of what * conftruttion of Law, he is not Rectus in Curia, un- 


the Sheriff, conſequently a new writ was ſent forth 
by virtue whereof Sir John Forteſcue was choſen. 
Notwithſtanding the Lower Houſe having had no- 
tice that he was once choſen, and having found that 


was intended by his Majeſty, and not any other til he hath ſued out his ſeire facias, they ſomewhat 
point of importance. So as if I did not conceive * ſuddenly fearing ſome oppoſition which was never 
that idle diſcourſers are apt to make comments upon intended, allowed of him and rejected the other, 
all things according to the levity of their own brain, which form of proceeding appeared harſh to the 
I ſhould not have touched it at all, for to be ſhort, * King, rather in form than matter. And therefore 
it was no more but this. That Sir Francis Good- being then defirous that the Higher Houſe might 
* wyn having laboured to be Knight of Buckingham- * have ſome conference with the Lower Houſe (which 
« ſhire, to the exclufion of an antient Counſellor Sir * we as of ourſelves did intimate unto them) they grew 
* John Forteſcue, it was adviſed by the King's learned * jealous of that propoſition as a matter which they 
* Counſel and Judges, whether there were not ſome * miſliked to yield to after a judgment, and therefore 
* means by the Laws to avoid it. Whereupon it be- * did rather chooſe to ſend to the King, that oy 

tons | * WO 
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Wilhe'sNotitia 
Parliament. Vol. 
I. p: 79» 


(u) Coke's De- 
tection of the 
four laſt Reigns, 


p- 22. 
Oldmixon's liſt, 
of the Stvarts, 
Vol. I. p · 22. 


(43) Oldmixon's 
Hift. of the Stu- 
Vol. I. p. 22. 


FORTE 


deliberation the Houſe of Commons thought fit to a 


SCUE 


ccept the propoſition the King had 


made, provided Sir Francis Goodwin, whom they had admitted to his ſeat, gave his conſent, 


which he very readily did ; u 


was Choſen (1). It may be fairly 


pon which a new writ iſſued, and Chriſtopher Pigott, Eſq; 
preſumed, tho* the King did not carry his point in this 


matter, that Sir John Forteſcue thought himſelf much obliged ; nor is it in any degree cre- 
dible, that he would himſelf have meddled in this affair, as indeed he tranſacted many 
things in it perſonally, if he had been but ſlightly attached to the King, or in his prin- 
ciples an enemy to the Prerogative. We do not meddle with the merits of the cafe, but 
with the conduct of Sir John Forteſcue, who, being generally reputed a very wife man, as 


well as a man of honour, would have been aſhamed to have chan 


in ſo glaring a manner as to claim the aſſiſtance of that Prince's power which he had pub- (w) As an Ap: 
pendix to the ſe- 


ged fides in a few months, 


lickly adviſed ſhould be curtailed. Some authors have reprefented this as an act of great fn Eten of 
violence and injuſtice in King James, and that, as ſuch, it gave very high diftaſte to his firſt Lex Parlament- 
Parliament (u). In order to countenance theſe notions, a very imperfe& caſe upon this 

ſubje& has been printed (w); but forty years after it happened, the Houſe of Commons (x) This Order 


ordered all that was entered upon that head in their journals to be printed (x), 


and from 


N 


of the Houſe of 


thence it appears in the light in which it is here placed; and to leave the reader without ted March * 

any doubt of this, Sir Francis Goodwin's letter, the Speaker's report of the thanks of the. 

Houſe given to the King, together with his anſwer, and the warrant for the new writ, are ) Theſe are 

Inſerted in the notes ()) [G]. A little attention will ſhew, that this indiſputable matter of 
fact, is very hardly, if at all, reconcileable to what is ſuggeſted of Sir John Forteſcue's 


© would be glad to ſhew himſelf the reaſons, to whom 


* they owed all duty as their Sovereign, rather than 
© to any other, taking it ſomewhat derogative from 
their Houſe, to attribute any ſuperiority to the 
> — * Houſe, ſeeing both Houſes make but one 
> „ Whereof the 

© done, after two conferences, in the preſence of the 
King. the Council, and Judges, the matter was com- 
* pounded to all men's likings, wherein that which 
© is due is only due to Cæſar, for, but for his wiſdom 
and dexterity, it could not have had any concluſion 
with ſo general an applauſe. This being found by 
© debate to be moſt certain, namely, that neither of 
© them both were duly returned, and therefore re- 
© ſolved of all parties, that a new writ ſhould go forth 
* by warrant from the Speaker, wherein none of them 
© ſhould ſtand to be elected, and ſo much for the truth 
© of that cauſe.” This and the following papers might 
have been conſulted by an author who ſtates this mat- 
thus (43). * He (i. e. the King) let them know in 
© the caſe of the conteſted election, between Sir Fran- 
© cis Goodwin, and Sir John Forteſcue to be Knight 
of the Shire, for the county of Bucks, that he would 
© have differences determined by his abſolute power; 
and tho' the Commons voted Sir Francis duly elected, 
yet the King commanded them to let the matter be 
© heard before the Houſe of Lords, and the Judges: 
© but Sir Francis Goodwyn fearing it might cauſe a 


rupture between the King and the Houſe of Com- 


© mons, petitioned that a new writ might be iſſued to 


- © ele a Knight for that county in his ſtead.” It a 


(44) State Trials, 
Vol, VII. p. 75. 


pears from the proceedings, that the King deſired the 


Houſe to confer with the Judges, not as Umpires, but 
as his Counſellors, that he might receive ſatisfaction 
(44). It alſo appears from the paper which the Houſe 
ſent the King, that this was no new diſpute, fince they 
alledged that in the twenty third year of the precedin 
reign a Burgeſs was returned dead, and another choſen, 
and returned by a new writ, but the party returned 


dead appearing, 'the Houſe of Commons admitted-him 
to his 


— 


(45) D'Ewes's 
Journal of Par- 
liaments in the 
Reign of 
Elizabeth, p.396, 
397, 398, 399. 


is ſeat, and notwithſtanding the Sheriff 's return re- 
jected the other. The very ſame year a Burgeſs for 
Hull was returned a lunatick, and a new one choſen 
upon a ſecond writ. The perſon firſt returned, ap- 
peared and claimed his place, the Houſe examined the 
matter, and found the firſt return to be true, and there- 
fore they. refuſed him, which they would not have 
done if the return had been falſe. In. the twenty 


' ninth year of the ſame reign, a writ was awarded into 


Norfolk for the choice of Knights, and election made 
and returned, but before the Parliament met, the 
Chancellor awarded a ſecond writ, and upon that alſo 
return was made, the Commons being attended with 
both writs and returns by the clerk of the Crown, 
examined the cauſe, allowed the firſt, and rejected the 
ſecond (45). The fault therefore in this caſe, lay in 
thoſe who adviſed the King to inſiſt ſo much upon this 
matter. But after all, the final reſolution was not taken 


ing is the Head. This being 


oppoling 


not in theCaſe at 
the End of Lex 
Parliamentaria. 


upon Sir Francis Goodwin's petition, but upon the 


King's propoſal and Sir Francis Goodwin acquieſced 
under that reſolution of the Houſe, as the reader will 
ſee in the next note. | 
[G) Are inſerted in the notes.) The reader will 
doubtleſs obſerve, that the Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
and Sir Edward Coke then Attorney-General, had at 
this time a good underſtanding, and through them it 
is plain this advice with reſpe& to the ſecond writ was 
both given and executed (46). The King therefore 
had reaſon to tell the Houſe of Commons as he did, 
that both the gentlemen were his good ſubjects, and 
that in one ſenſe it was indifferent to him, whe'.er Sir 
John or Sir Francis was choſen ; but in another, he 
was unwilling that any diſgrace ſhould be thrown upon 
an old Privy-Counſellor, fince it was a thing himſelf 
had carefully avoided, and indeed it appears to have 
been from the accident of the plague's being at Ayleſ- 
bury, which frighted many of the better ſort from 


(46) See Sir Fran- 
cis Cheyne's Ex- 
amina tion. 


attending the county Court that Sir John Forteſcue 


loſt his election. But it is time to come to the papers, 


as we find them entered in the Journal Book of the 
Houſe of Commons (47). | 


Sir Francis Goopwryn's Letter. 
$1, 


AM heartily ſorry to have been the leaſt ocea- 
* & fion, either of queſtion between his Majeſty and 


(47) StateTrials, 
Vol. VII. p · 76, 


TT 


that honourable Houſe, or of interruption to thoſe 


« worthy and weighty cauſes, which by this time in 
* all likelihood had been in very good furtherance ; 
* wherefore underſtanding very credibly, that it pleaſed 
* his Majeſty when the committees laſt attended him, 
to take courſe with them for a third writ and election 


am ſo far from giving any impediment thereunto, 
that, contrarywiſe, I humbly defire his Majeſty's 
direction in that behalf to be accompliſhed and per- 
* formed. So praying you, according to ſuch oppor- 
* tunity as will be miniſtred, to give furtherance there- 
© unto, I take my leave, and reſt 


Your's 


Fra. Goopwin. 


Weſtm. this 11th of 
April 1604. 


Dire&ed to the Right Worſbipful Sir Edward Phelips, 

Knight, Speaker of the Honourable Court of 

Parliament. N 
Die Yeneris, viz. 130 die Aprilis 1604. | 


Mr Speaker returneth to the Houſe, the effect of his 
meſſage of thanks delivered the laſt day in the name 
| © 


g for the Knightſhip of the county of Buckingham, 1 


2008 


(z) Lloyd's State 
Worthies, p.556. 


(a) Winwood's 
Memorials, Vol. 
IL p · 198. 


(*) Rymer's Tœ- 
dera, XVI. p· 64 T. 


(5) Fuller's Wor- 
_ thies, Buckine- 
 hamſhire, p. 140. 


(c) Willis, Notitia 
Parliament. Vol. 
I. p. 79. 


(4) In his Diary, 
commonly called 
his Annals of King 
James. 


(e) So entered in 
the Vifitation 
Bool. 


(f) Rymer's Fœ- 
dera, Tom. XVI. 
p. 


(g ) Reliq. Bod - 
leian, p. 108,123. 


( Annal Regn. 
Eliz. p. 613. 


(% Amongſt his 
ſhort Latin Notes 
relative to his own 
Life, at the cloſe 
of his Diary. 


oppoſing King James, and of the King's reſentment ever after (z). For if this had been 
a thing generally known, the affront put upon him by his county, would have been a 


compliment to the King; as, on the other hand, one cannot eaſily conceive how the Kin 


could have been prevailed upon to interfere fo far as he did, if he had not had a very high 
perſonal eſteem for Sir Joha Forteſcue. We may add, to ſhew that even this diſappoint- 
ment did not leſſen this accompliſhed courtier's credit with his maſter, that there was a 
current report, the very next year, that he would have been created a Baron ; the like honour 
being intended for the Chief Juſtice Sir John Popham, Sir Edward Coke, who was to ſuc- 
ceed Sir Francis Gawdy as Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and Sir Thomas Knivet, 
who was very active in detecting of the powder-treaſon (a). But the laſt only had that 
honour, which it is not at all improbable Sir John Forteſcue, who was a very modeſt and 
diſintereſted perſon, might decline. He was alſo, which ought to be conſidered as a very 
remarkable act of confidence, one of thoſe Privy-Counſellors to whom the King, in 1606, 
executed an indenture (), ſignifying what lands ſhould be for ever annexed, and what jewels 
ſhould be held and reputed jewels belonging to the Crown; which, tho? one part of the 
indenture was under the Great-Sea], was in reality a family tranſaction, till confirmed (as 
the King intended it ſhould) by Act of Parliament. After this, we are able to meet with 
no farther particulars worthy of the reader's notice, which will not ſeem ſtrange if we re- 
member that he muſt have been now above fourſcore, ſince he was a man, tho? a very 
young man, at the time of his father's death; he had, however, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
his ſon, Sir Francis Forteſcue, Sheriff of the county (5), which he had alſo repreſented in 
the laſt Parliament of Queen Elizabeth (c). He died, as Mr Camden tells us, December 
the twenty-third 1607 (4), at which time he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancafter, 
Maſter of the Great Wardrobe (e) and a Privy-Counſellor. His parts and learning firſt 
introduced him at Court, where, from the beginning to the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, he was in conſtant favour, and, in the latter part of it, employed in matters 
of the higheſt importance; ſo that if we had ſet down every commiſſion in which he is 
named, and dwelt minutely upon all his ſervices, it would have ſwelled this life to a much 
larger extent (), tho' there is not twenty lines to be met with about him in all our Biogra- 
phers. His laſting love to literature, was rendered evident by his contributions to the li- 
brary, which, through the care and diligence of Sir Thomas Bodley, was erected at Ox- 
ford; and the nature of his ſtudies, agreeable to what Camden reports, is no leſs evident 
from the titles of ſome of the books beſtowed by him upon that library, amongſt others, 
by a Sophocles, with manuſcript Scholia in Greek; for which Sir Thomas held himſelf ſo 
much obliged, that he gave particular directions for Sir John's being received with all 
imaginable reſpect, when, going occaſionally to Oxford, he went to viſit the library (g). 
He was a particular friend and patron to the learned Camden, and, as he acknowledges, 
gave him great aſſiſtance in compiling his Annals of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (Y); 
which paſſ:ge indeed is not in the Engliſh tranſlation, or in moſt of the Latin editions, but 
occurs in that of Mr Hearne*s, printed from the author's own copy, which was in the 

poſſeſſion of Dr Smith. It might be probably for this reaſon, as well as in virtue of his 

office as Clarencieux King at Arms, that he aſſiſted at his funeral, which, if the memo- 


randum he left be right, was ſolemnized on the fourth of July enſuing his death, that 


learned perſon being diſabled, by a fall from his horſe, from making ſuch a journey 
ſooner (i). His poſterity for ſeveral generations remained poſſeſſed of his eſtate and fine 


ſeat at Salden, and became extinct in Sir Francis Forteſcue, who died at Bath November 
the eleventh 1729, without iſſue. | 


of the Houſe to his Majeſty, as alſo of his Majeſty's © fore we had decided, that he thought alſo we had 

anſwer, viz. | | * no wilful purpoſe to derogate any thing from him, 
That he related to this Houſe, the humble and for our anſwer was a grave, detiful, and obedient 
dutiful acceptation of what his Majeſty had done, anſwer. 2» | 
together with the humble thanks of the Houſe, for 


© his zealous and paternal delivery of his grace unto The Warrant for a new Election of a Knight for Bucks, 
* us by his own mouth, what wonder they conceived ' - read and allowed in this form. 

in his judgment, what joy in his grace, what com- | 8 5 | 
fort they had in his juſtice, what approbation they * Whereas the Right Honourable Sir John Forte/- 
* made of his prudence, and what obedience they * cue, Knight, Chancellor of his Majeſty's Duchy of 
* yielded to his power and pleaſure. That his direc- * Lancaſter, and Sir Frantis Goodwyn, Knight, have 
tion gave all men fatisfaQion, that they were deter- been ſeverally elected and returned Knights of the 
* mined to purſue the courſe he had preſcribed. That Shire for the county of Backs, to ſerve in this pre- 
now they were become ſuitors, he would be pleaſed * ſent Parliament; upon deliberate conſultation, and 
to receive a repreſentation of the humble thanks and * for ſome ſpecial cauſes moving the Commons Houſe 
* ſervice of the Houſe. of Parliament. It is this day ordered and required 
His Majeſty anſwered that upon this ſecond ac- * by the ſaid Houſe, that a writ be forthwith awarded 
ceſs, he was forced to reiterate what he ſaid before. for a new Election of another Knight for the ſaid 
That this queſtion was unhappily caſt upon him, for Shire. Ard this ſhall be your Warrant. 
he carried as great a reſpect to our privileges as ever | —— | 
any Prince did, he was no ground ſearcher, he was Directed to my very loving friend Sir George Coppin, 
of the mind that our privileges were his ſtrength, Knight, Clerk of the Crown in his Majeſty's 
that he thought the ground of our proceeding, was High-Court of Chancery. | | 
our not underſtanding that he had intermeddled be- | 
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E 


FOSTER. 


(c) As appears 
from the College 
Books, 


March following, but for what reaſon does not appear; he quitted it again on the twenty- 7 "Gan 


fifth of November in the fame year, and was ſucceeded therein by Mr Mungo Murray (g), Protcifors,p.147, 
a Scots gentleman, He continued, however, to purſue his mathematical ſtudies with ,,, 1. a. 
great diligence; and, in 1638, he gave another proof of this, in a work of his (5) that was 
then extreamly well received, and is to this day very much eſteemed [B] In the mean 64% F* Pee 
time Mr Murray having been preſented to the rectory of Welles in Norfolk, by the Right pby a: St An- 
Hohourable Thomas Earl of Arundel, and martying in 1641, his Profeſſorſhip was there- *. 
by vacated (i); and, as Mr Foſter had formerly made way for him, ſo, by this alteration ( see a» ac- 
in his condition, he made way for Mr Foſter, who was accordingly choſen May the twenty- ——— 
ſixth the ſame year (c); the civil war breaking out very ſoon after his becoming a ſecond 41. 
time Aſtronomy Profeſſor at Greſham College, he became one of that worthy and learned 
ſociety of gentlemen who had ſtated meetings for cultivating the new Philoſophy, to whoſe 2333 
arts and induſtry this nation, and indeed the whole republick of letters, ſtand ſo much Profeilors, p. 89, 
mdebted (/). In 1646, Dr Wallis, another Member of that Society, received from 
Mr Foſter a Mathematical Theorem, which he afterwards publiſhed (m). Neither was it 
only in this branch of ſcience that he excelled, but he was likewiſe well verſed in the an- 
tient languages, as appears from his reviſing and correcting the LER MHM ATA of Archimedes, 
which had been tranſlated from an Arabick manuſcript into Latin, but not publiſhed b; 
the learned Mr John Greaves (n). Our author made alſo ſeveral curious obſervations of my en, 
Eclipſes, both of the ſun and moon, as well at Greſham College as in his native county of p. 85g. © © 
Northamptonſhire, 'at Coventry, and in other places (o); and was particularly famous for : 
inventing, as well as improving, of Aftronomical and other Mathematical inftruments. Reon _ 
We have mentioned all the treatiſes of his publiſhed ir his life-time ; but, beſides theſe, c:llanics, F. xi. 
he wrote many more, which his long and great infirmities, hindered him from fitting for a 
the preſs in the manner he intended (p). Theſe, however, have not been loſt to the planes in the 
world, ſince the greateſt part of them at leaſt, have been printed by the care of ſeveral of witer. 
his learned friends, particularly Dr John Twyſden, and Edmund Wingate, Eſq; as the ce) Se Dον te 
teader will be informed at the bottom of the page [C]. Our author, who did not live to 4's Free. 


() Id. ibid. p. 8 5, 


(1) Wallis's re- 
marlcable paſſages 
in his own life. 


IA] A. the bottom of the page.] It is neceſſary to 
inform the reader, that this treatiſe, divided into two 
parts, was originally publiſhed at the end of the inge - 
nious Mr Edmund Gunter's deſcription of the Croſs 
Staffe in three books. The titles ran thus. . 
I. The deſcription and uſe of a ſmall portable Qu A- 
" DRANT for the 'mors eaſy finding of the hour of Axi- 


whoſe diligence and induftrious application the firſt 
ſteps were made towards thoſe improvements, which 
have ſince followed, and which like ſcaffolds in build- 
ing were abſolutely neceſſary to the raiſing thoſe ſtately 
piles that now attract every eye. | . 
II] Aud is to this day very nuch efteemed.] There 
might poſſibly be ſome particular reaſon for our au- 


li) As appears 
by the Preface to- who in his preface tells us, they were 
la- pendices to Mr Gunter's treatiſes, and the reader is 


mut. 4to. 


De Deſcription and uſes of another Quadrant fitted 
for daily practice for finding the hour and Azimuth, 
and ather things of the ſun's courſe in reference to the 
Horizon, with, new lines ſerving to the forementioned 
and other purpoſe more accurately. Invented by Mr 
Samuel Foſter /ometime Profeſſor of Aſtronomy ia Gre- 
ſmam-College. Lond. 1624. 4to. 1662. 4to. 1673. 
„ _ 
The laſt mentioned edition of this book was publiſhed 
within a ſmall time after the author's deceaſe, by one 
Anthony Thomſon mathematical inſtrument maker (1), 
intended as ap- 


farther to know, that the quarto editions were actually 
printed as ſuch, only ſome fn copies that were printed 
ſeparately of the firſt edition for the uſe of the au- 
thor's friends. In this as in all our author's other 
works, there is a preciſeneſs and a perſpicuity which 
could not fail of recommending them extremely, more 
eſpecially ia thoſe days when theſe ſciences were not 
ſo well or ſo generally underſtood as at preſent. But 
how mach ſoever the modern mathematicians may fur- 
paſs thoſe of the laſt age, yet there is certainly great 
reſpe& due to the memories of thoſe worthy men, by 
VOI. III. Ne. CLXIX. 


thor's reſigning his Profeſſorſhip, tho* we have no ac- 
count of it; to which conjecture, I am led by the ob- 
ſervation of the moſt judicious and accurate Hiſtorian 
of Greſham-College, that upon the reſignation of our 
author, Mr Mungo Murray, was recommended by King 
Charles the Firſt. The title of the latter work of our 
author, publiſhed after he reſigned his employment, 
and before he was rechoſe is, 

IT. The Art of Dialling. Lond. 1638, 1675. 4to. 

The edition in 1675, ſeveral additions and va- 
riations taken from the author's own manuſcript, as 
alſo a ſupplement by the editor William Leybourne, 
who was firſt a Printer, then an editor, and laſtly an 
author of books, and who, as we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion more than once to remark, was particular!y 
inſtrumental in the preſerviag and publiſhing ſeveral 
of Mr Foſter's writings. 

[C] At the bottom of the page.] We are now come 
to ſpeak of ſuch of this | qr wet treatiſes as were 
publiſhed after his deceaſe, and which indeed make 
far the greater part of his works, the titles of them 
follow. 

III. Poſthuma Foſteri : containing the deſcription of 
a ruler, upon which are inſcribed divers ſcales, &c. 
Lond. 1652. 4to. | 
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ſee the fruits of his own and his friends endeavours, by which a foundation was laid for 
the Royal Society that happily ſprung from their meetings, after having been long in a de- 


- 


This was publiſhed ſoon after the author's death by 
Mr Wingate. 5 

IV. Four Treatiſes of Dialling. Elliptical er axi- 
»:uthal horologiagraphy. Cirtular horologiography. Rec- 
tilineal or diametrical horologiography. Elliptical ho- 
rologiography by ſpherical and not prejectius work. 
Lond. 1654. 4to. 

V. MiscEtLLANIES or Maruzuaricar Lucu- 
BRATIONS of Mr Samuel Foſter, ſometime public Pro- 
for of Altronomy in Greſham-College in London, 
publiſhed, and many of them tranſlated into Engliſh, by 
the care and induſtry of John Twyſden. C. L. M. D. 
zwhereunto he hath annexed ſome things of his aun. 

As the greateſt part of this book is printed both in 
Latin and Engliſh, ſo there are prefixed to it two de- 
dications, the firſt in Latin addreſſed to Sir Henry 
Yelverton, Baronet, who was nephew to the editor 
Dr Twyſden by his mother, in which he tells him that 
he had collected theſe pieces of Mr Samuel Foſter out 
of his looſe papers, and had added to them ſome few 
Pieces of his own, that Sir Henry might have ever at 
his hand what might put him in mind of the moſt 

learned author, and prevent himſelf alſo from ſlipping 
out of his memory when removed from this world. 
The other dedication is in Engliſh. To the Right 
Honourable Lady Sufanna Longueville, Baroneſs Grey, 
Ruthin, Haſtings, Waſhford and Valence. The epi- 
ſtle to the reader is alſo both in Engliſh and in Latin, 
beginning thus. Courteous reader, we have at laſt 
made publick theſe poſthumous works of that learned, 

© induſtrious, and moſt ſkilful Mathematician, Mr Sa- 
© muel Foſter. They would have come out more po- 
© liſhed and with greater luſtre, had himſelf lived to 
have added his laſt hand unto them. But fince it 
* hath pleaſed God to deny this unto us, we have ra- 
© ther made choice to bring them to their birth with 
© our hands, ſuch as they are, than ſuffer thoſe things 
to periſh which we judged worthy of the preſs, or 
that the learned world ſhould be longer deprived of 
the genuine offspring of ſo worthy a perſon. The 
treatiſes themſelves are of different kinds, ſome of 
them written by the author in Latin, ſome in Eng- 
liſh, others promiſcuouſly in both 1 ges. The 
Aſtroſcope, Planetary inſtruments, and ſome others we 
have tranſlated into Latin, and cauſed them to be 
printed in a double column, to the end that thoſe of 
our own nation who are not much fkilled in the 
Latin tongue, may read them in their mother lan- 
uage. But ſtrangers not remain deprived of the 
. of new and profitable inventions. Some 
others of them are put out without any verſion, be- 
cauſe in truth being employed in other things, I 
could not get leiſure enough to do them; peradven- 
ture, if they ſhall bear a ſecond impreſſion, and no 
* body elſe prevent me, I may labour in that alſo.” 
In this volume there are no leſs than twelve ſmall trea- 
tiſes of Mr Samuel Fofter's, the titles of which are 
very exactly ſet down, as indeed every thing is, by the 
judicious and induftrious Mr Ward, in that laſting mo- 
nument which he has raiſed to the honour of the 
Profeſſors of Greſham-College. We ſhall however ſet 
down theſe titles ſomewhat more at large, and with a 
ſhort account of each. | 

1. Stellæ fixæ, guat Tycho ad mille, in catalogum 
congeſſit, & Keplerus tabb. Rudolphinarum oper; ad- 
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nexuit ad annum incarnationis 1671. adſervatis eiſ- 


dem Latitudinibus, quoad Longitudines, ex additione ni- 
mirum gradus unius integri correctæ; & a polo Eclip- 
| tice ad polum mundi, quorum diſtantia eft 23 grad. 31 
min. redudtæ : hoc eſt in aſcenſiones redtas & declinati- 
ones, eidem anno debitas conjet#. A Samuele Foſtero, 
„lim Aſironomiæ Profeſſore in Collegio Greſhami, Lon- 
dini. That is, A catalogue of the fixed flars which ma 
ſerve fer the year 1671. In Latin, but with a tab 
of the ſun's right aſcenſion for every degree of the 
ecliptic, at the end inEng|iſh ; being a neceſſary intro- 
duction to the next treatiſe, 

2. AsTROSCOPLUM, pro facillimd ſtellarum digno- 
tione, that is, Aftroſcopium, an inſtrument for the ready 
finding of the ſtars in the Heavens, Written by Mr 
Foſter in Engliſh, with the Latin prefixed by Dr Twyſ- 


clining 


den. At the time the author invented this inſtrument 
it was equally curious and uſefal, being calculated for 
the ſervice of young Aſtronomers, with a view to en- 
courage their progreſs in the ſcience. Tr 

3. De inſtrumentis Planetariis. Cui uſui inſerviunt, 


&' puomodd ſunt tractanda. That is, 7 the Planetary 
h 


inſtruments ;'td what end they ſerve, and how they are to 
be uſed. In two columns, the Latin by Dr Twyſden, 
and the Engliſh by Mr Foſter. | 

4. Eclipfium tam Solarium quam Lunarium obſerua- 
tiones. That is, Some obſervations of Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon. In ſeveral of theſe obſervations our author 
was aſſiſted by Dr Twyſden, who has alſo added to 
them his own obſervations, as to the motion of a comet 
at Eaſton in Northamptonſhire from December the 
24th, 165 2. to the 24th of the fame month, as alſo 
an account of a ſpot ſeen in the ſun at the ſame place, 
July the zd, 1651. | 

5. Ratio facillima computandi altitadinem Solis ho- 
rarium ad quamlibet latitudinem, ſtruendis Tabulis al- 
titudinem commodiſſima : quam a D. Foſtero olim ac- 
ceptam, communicavit mibi D. Palmerus, Ectonenſis. 
That is, An eaſy way to calculate tables of the ſun's h- 
rarie altititude for any latitude, which being communi- 
cated to Dr Twyſden, by Mr John Palmer of Ecton, 
who received it long fince from Mr Foſter, I thought 


worthy to be here inſerted. In two columns Latin and 
Engliſh. 1 


6. Problemata Geometrica varia. That is, Geome | 


— 8 Propoſitions of divers kinds, In Latim and. Eng- 


7. De Conflrutione Canones, Sin. Tang. & Secanti- 
um. That is, Of the Conſtruction of the 2 
Tangents, and Secants, In Latin only. 
8. Quadrantis Horometrici olim editi demonſtratio. 
That is, A demonſtration of an harometrical Quadrant 
formerly publiſhed, in Latin only. | 
9. Epitome Ariſtarchi Samii de magnitudine Solis & 
Lunz. That is, Aw Epitome of Ariſtarchus Samius, con- 
cerning the magnitude of the Sun and Moon, in Latin 
only. This great Philoſopher Ariſtarchus Samius flou- 
riſhed long after Pythagoras, and a little before Archi- 
medes ; our author ſuppoſes, that he flouriſhed two hun- 
dred and eighty years before Chriſt. He held that 
which is now ſtiled the new ſyſtem, that the earth 
moved and the ſun remained at reſt ; there is nothin 
extant of his, except his treatiſe of the magnitud 
and diſtances of the ſun and moon, which, together 
with the learned commentary of Pappus of Alexandria, 
was publiſhed in Latin by the famous Ferdinand Com- 
mandine at Piſa in 1572. | 
10. Lemmata Archimedis, apud Graces & Latinos 
jam pridem defiderata, e vetuſto codice M. S. Arabica; à 
Jobanne Gravio tradudta; et nunc primum cum Ara- 
bum ſcholiis publicata. Reviſa & pluribus mendis repur- 
gata a Samuele Foſter. That is, The Lemma's of Ar- 
chimedes not extant either in Greek or Latin, tran- 
ſlated from an old Arabick manuſcript by John Greaves, 


and now. Fi: e gs with the Scholia of a learned 


Arabian. iſed, and in many places corrected, by Sa- 
muel Foſter. In Latin only. | 

11. The Geemetrical Square with the uſe thereof in 
plain and ſpherical Trigonometrie, chiefly intended for 
— 2 eaſy finding of the hour and Azimuth. In Eng- 

only. | 

12. The conſtrumion and uſe of the horizontal pla- 
niſphere in prejective Dialling refractive Dials. In 
Engliſh only. 

To theſe are added two pieces of Dr Twyſden's, 
one of dialling, and the other of fortification, to which 
is annexed, an Appendix publiſhed by Mr William 
Leybourne conſiſting of three pieces, two written by 
Mr Halton, and the third entituled, Equations arifin 
from a quantity divided into two unequal parts : inf 
the ſecond book of Euclid's elements demonſtrated by 
ſpecies by John Leeke. 

VI. The Sector altered, and other ſcales added, with 
the deſcription and uſe thereof, invented and written by 
Mr Samuel Foſter, ſometime publick Profeſſor of Aſtro- 


nomy in agg penis” 4 in London, and now publiſhed 


by W. L. London 1661, 1673. 4to. 
5 > This 


non of Sines, 
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FOSTER. 


cliniog ſtate of health, departed this life in the month of July 1642, in his own apart- 
ment at Greſham College, and was buried in the church of St Peter le Poor in Broad- 
ſtreet (q). There have been two other perſons of his name, who have publiſhed ſome (% Ward, Lives 


mathematical pieces, and therefore it may not be amiſs to give ſome little account of of | apr 
them; indeed all the account we are able to give, is very far from being conſiderable, but les, p. 35- 


it may nevertheleſs be of uſe to prevent miſtakes, and to avoid confuſion, The firſt of 
theſe was William Foſter, who, in his youth, was a diſciple of the famous Mr Ought- 
red's, and afterwards a teacher of the Mathematicks in London (r). He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a book he publiſhed; and dedicated to the celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, of 


11 


2 * the note 


miſtakes which were in the fourth edition 


which the reader may find ſome what more in the notes [DI. The other was one Mark 
5 | | e | Foſter, 


This was an improvement of Mr Gunter's Sector, 
and therefore publiſh'd amongſt his works, the fourth 
edition of which was printed in the former of theſe 
two years, and the fifth in the latter. In this laſt edi- 
tion, Mr Leybourne corrected ſome overſights and 
rom Mr 
Foſter's own manuſcript. Beſides theſe printed pieces, 
there was in the hands of the late William Jones, Eſq; 
a manuſcript treatiſe 
with this title, | 


VII. The uſes of 2 general Quadrant invented by My 


Samuel Foſter, late Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Greſham- 


College. 
We have before mentioned our author's plain and 


perſpicuous manner of treating abſtruſe ſubjects, a 
ſhort inſtance will beſt ſupport what we have advanced, 


and this ſhall be taken from his deſcription of thoſe 
{0 Miſcellanies, 


«lil, p. 18, 24,27 · 


planetary inſtruments he called Theoricks (2). His 
words are theſe. | EE 

* The finding ont of the places of the five planets, 
in reſpe& of Longitude and Latitude, is the thing 
« principally intended in theſe Theoricks. Now this 
8 . been already declared, it ſhall not be amiſs 
to add ſomewhat of the principal paſſions belonging 
unto them, of which there are theſe three chief 
heads. | 
« Firſt, at ſometimes theſe five planets, in refpe& 
of that motion which they make according to the 
Longitude of the Ecliptic, do appear to go forward, 
agreeably to the order and ſucceſſion of the figns, 
that is, they appear to be dire& in mation. Some- 
times again they ſeem to go backward in motion, or 
to be retrograde, and in their changes from the one 
of theſe motions to the other, they muſt neceſſarily 
appear to be ſtanding ſtill or to be ſtationary. | 
* Secondly, their places being compared in reſpe& 
of diſtance from the ſun, or one from the other, the 
Planets may have ſeveral aſpects; as conjunction, when 
they are (any two of them) in one place of Longi- 
tude ; oppoſition, when they are in oppoſite Longi- 
tude ; Trine, when they are 4 part of a circle, or four 
ſigns, diſtant from each other; Quartile, when they 
are three ſigns or a Quadrant of a circle diſtant ; Sex- 
tile, when they are + part of a circle or two fi 
diſtant. Venus and Mercury cannot make any. of 
theſe aſpects with the Sun. And one of them with 
the other can make none, but the ſextile which often 
they do. 
© Thirdly, their places being compared with the 
ſun's place, they are. either under the ſun's beames, 
and are then ſaid to be combuſtible, or elſe they 
riſe after the ſun riſing when the ſun is ap, and are 
called oriental; or they ſet after the ſun while the 
* ſun is down, and are called occidental ; or are op- 


a a a „ a „ „ 


poſite to the ſun, and are called acronychal. Venus 


and Mercury can never be acronychal, becauſe they 
never go far enough from the ſun: Venus only forty 


in folio, compoſed by Mr Foſter 


© always be noted, that if a planet paſs from dire& 
motion to ſtation, then that ſtanding is the firſt ſta- 
tion. But if it paſs from — 

* 1s the ſtation following to be taken for the ſecond 
* ſtation.” — How modeſt he was in his opinion of 
his own abilities, and how ſenſible that, what he pub- 
liſhed in this treatiſe was valuable only to the younger 
ſtudents in Aſtronomy, we may gather from hence. 
The poetical kinds of rifing and ſetting, are 
called coſmical, acronychal, and heliachal. Theſe 
and ſome other paſſions of the planets, ſuch as are the 
emerſions and occultations are not to be expected from 
theſe Theoricks. They are difficult to be found, eſ- 
pecially for the planets which are always in motion, 
not reſiding any long time in one Longitude and La- 
titude. Beſides the ſame things have relation to the 


elevations of the pole above ſeveral horizons, which 


kind of concluſions are not proper for Theoricks, but 
muſt be referred to Aftrolabes and other Spherical In- 
ſtruments. The moſt exact practice this way is to be 
had in the aftronomical 4 - and trigonometrical 
_ works to be conjoined therewith for ſuch pur- 
poſes. 
there ſeek help and ways to ſatisfy themſelyes. This 
that is here done may ſerve for an introduction to more 
exact workings: at leaſt it may ſupply the wants of 
ſuch whoſe {kill and defires reach not fo far for whoſe 
ſakes it was 222 intended and that he was 
appriſed of the ſuperior merit of other Aſtronomers 
is plain from hence. — The way that I go is (in ge- 


e motion, then 


neral) agreeable to Copernicus his frame of the world, 


and in particular to that which Kepler uſeth in his 
Rudolphin Tables. Only this difference there is: Kep- 
ler — the orbits of the planets to be ellipſes, which 
is the better way; and I here do make them perfect 
circles, which is the eaſier way. And tho' it be defec- 
tive, yet it makes no great difference in theſe ſmall 
inſtruments. „ 

[D] In the notes.] The title of the book which 
he tranſlated and publiſhed, runs at large thus. 

The Circles of Proportion and the Horizontal Inſtru- 
ment. The former ſhewing the manner how to work 
Proportions both fimple and compound, and the ready 
and eaſy reſolving of Queſtions, both in Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Aſtronomy, and is newly increaſed 
with an additament for navigation. All which rules 
may alſo be wrought with the pen by Arithmetic, and 
the Canon of Triangles. The latter teaching how to 
abort moſt Queſtions, which may be performed by the 
Globe, and to delineate Dials upon any kind of Plain. 
Hereunto is annexed the excellent uſe of two Rulers for 
calculation, invented and written in Latin, by W. C. 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and ſet out for the publick be- 
nefit, by William Foſter. Lond. 1633. 4to. The de- 
dication to Sir Kenelm Digby, is dated May 1. 1632. 
and in it, he writes thus. 

Being in the time of the long vacation, 1630, in 


eight degrees, Mercurius only twenty nine degrees. the country of the Reverend, and my moſt worthy 
« Theſe things will not be well diſcovered by theſe * friend and teacher, Mr William Oughtred, to whoſe 

© Theoricks, it being a difficult buſineſs to ſet the * inſtruction I owe, both my initiation and whole pro- 

* juſt times of theſe changes in their courſes. If you * greſsintheſe ſciences. I, upon occaſion of ſpeech, told 

* deſire to know in which of theſe motions any planet him of a ruler of Numbers, Sines, and Tangents, 

is, the belt way will be, when you have found their which one had beſpoken to be made, ſuch as is 

places for any one day, to enquire their Longitudes * uſually called Mr Gunter's rule, fix feet long, to be 

about five or ten days after in Saturn, Jupiter, and * uſed with a pair of beam compaſſes. He anſwered, 

* Mars, or about two or four days after, for Venus * that was a poor invention, and the performance very 

* and Mercurius, becauſe the motions of theſe are troubleſome. But, ſaid he, ſeeing you are taken 


much ſwifter than of the other. And ſo having 
found their places of longitude at two ſeveral times, 
* you ſhall perceive what courſe they hold in reſpe& 
of progreſs, regreſs, or ſtanding ſtill, For it muſt 


© ſhew you what devices I have had by me theſe many 
* years. And firſt he brought to me two rulers of that 
* ſort to be uſed, by applying one to the other with- 

* out 


with ſuch mechanical ways of inftruments, I will 


They therefore that would have more; maſt 


* , 


FOS TER. FOWLER. 


2012 
(1) Werbe Lives Foſter, who publiſhed a treatiſe of Trigunometry (5), but lived later in point of time than 


either of the other twb. As for our author's eldeſt brother, Mr Walter Foſter ( ), who 
was himſelf likewiſe no mean proficient in the Mathematicks, he became Fellow of his 
College, and Rector of Allerton in Somerſetſhire, as the reader will ſee, with ſome other 
circumſtances relating to him, at the bottom of the page EJ. Dr John Twyſden, above- 
mentioned, was a Phyſician, brother to Sir Roger Twyſden, Baronet, a very learned 
man (2), a lover of the Mathematicks, and one who had been an intimate friend, and the 


( ) Archbiſhop 
Uſher's Letters, 
p-. 437 


* % 


(A) Engliſh Baro- 
nettage, Vol. I. 
p. 214. 


(w) As he affirms 
in his Preface, and 
in the Work, 


companion of his ſtudies, to our author (v), Mr Samuel Foſter; and, in the careful 
lication of his poſtumous works, may juſtly be ſtiled the executor of his fame. 


out any compaſſes. And after that, he ſhewed me 
thoſe lines caſt into a circle or ring, with another 
* moveable cirele. upon it. I ſeeing the great expe - 
diteneſſe of both theſe ways, but eſpecially of the. 
latter, wherein it far excelleth any other inſtrument, 
* which hath been known, told him I wondered he 
* could ſo many years conceal ſuch uſeful inventions, 
* not only from the world, but from myſelf, to whom 
in other parts and myſteries of art he had been fo 
liberal. He anſwered, that the true way of art is 
not by inſtruments, but by demonſtrations, and that 
* it is a prepoſterous courſe of vulgar teachers to begin 
with inſtruments, and not with the ſciences, and ſo 
* inſtead of artiſts to make their ſcholars only doers of 
tricks, and as it were juglers, to the deſpite of art, 
* loſs of precious time, and betraying of willing and 
© induſtrious wits upon ignorance and idleneſs. That 
* the uſe of inſtruments is indeed excellent, if a man 
be an artiſt, but contemptible being ſet and oppoſed 
« to art. And laſtly, that he meant to commend to 
© me the {kill of inſtruments, but firſt he would have 
4 
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me well inſtructed in the ſciences. He alſo ſhewed 
me many notes and rules for the uſe of thoſe circles, 
and of his Horizontal inſtrument which he had pro- 
jected about thirty years before, the moſt part writ- 
ten in Latin. All which I obtained of him leave to 
tranſlate into Engliſh, and make publick for the uſe 
and benefit of ſuch as were ſtudious and lovers of 
thoſe excellent ſciences, Which thing, while I with 
mature and diligent care, as my occaſions would give 
me leave, went about to do, another, to whom the 
author in a long conference diſcovered his intent, 
uſing more haſte than good ſpeed, went about to 
pre-occupate, of which untimely birth and prevent- 
ing, if not circumventing, forwardneſs, I ſay no more, 
* but adviſe the ſtudious reader only ſo far to truſt as 
he ſhall be ſure doth agree to truth and art.” 

[E] At the bottom of the page.] All the proof we 
have, that the Reverend Mr Walter Foſter, was elder 
brother to our author Samuel, is, that he took his 
degrees ſomewhat earlier, for he was admitted Bache- 


lor of Arts, in 1617, Maſter in 1621, and Bachelor of 


Divinity, in 1628, at- which time he was Fellow of 
his Callege, had an exceeding fair charaQter there, and 


was well beloved, as fully appears from the following 


(4) He was in the 
22d year of his 

age at the time of 
his death in i714. 


pub- 


paſlage in a letter written by Dr Samuel Ward to the 

rd Primate Uſher (3). | 
As for Dr Walſall's manuſcript of Rathrammus, 

I know where it is. I think it were not amiſs to 


print both thoſe treatiſes of Rathram's, with that 
© De Corpore & Sanguine Domini, which is already 


* extant. If I do not print them, your Lordſhip ſhall 
* have a copy. As for the Latin copy of Ignatius's 
* Epiſtles in Caius College Library, I was in good 
hope it had been the ſame with an old printed tran- 
* {lation which I have, but comparing them together, 
I find them differ much. I acquainted Mr Thomas 
* Whalley, now Dr Whalley, with that you wrote in 
* your letter. He ſeemed to me not unwilling to un- 
© dertake, but now in this contagious time he is 
into the country. I fpake alſo with Mr Foſter of 


Emanuel College, who it ſeemeth hath taken ſome. 


* pains already in it, but then he was to go into the 
country. I am informed by ſome Fellows in that 
College, that being ſhortly to depart from the Col- 
lege by his time there allotted, finding in himſelf 
« ſome impediment in his utterance, he could wiſh to 
© be employed by your Lordſhip in ſuch like buſineſs., 
He is a good ſcholar, and an honeſt man. The. 
« worſt is, the book cannot be lent out of the College. 


© I will ſee (by God's grace) at the return of our ſtu-, . 


© dents what can be done, if God ſend life.” But not- 
withſtanding what is ſaid of the impediment in his 
ſpeech, he continued his ſtudies in Divinity, entered 
into Holy Orders, and poſſeſſed the living in Somer- 


ſetſhire, which is mentioned in the text. Dr Twyſ-, 


den in his epiſtle to the reader, prefixed to Mr Foſ- 
ter's Mathematical Lucubrations, ſpeaks of Mr Wal-, 
ter Foſter in the following terms. In the laſt place, 
* ſays he, let me admoniſh thee (courteous reader), 
© that I have here obtruded nothing upon thee, which, 
© was not firſt taken out of the author's adverſaries, 
« written with his own hand, which were communi- 
* cated to me by that learned Divine Mr Walter Foſ- 
ter, Bachelor in Divinity, ſkilful alſo in theſe ſtudies, 
* to whom of right it belonged, to have raiſed up this 
* ſeed to his deceaſed brother, had not his infirm health 
and domeſtick affairs held him in the country a 
great many miles diſtant from this place.” E 


FOWLER (Epwar 9 Biſhop of Glouceſter in part of this and the laſt century, and a 


moſt rational and moderate Divine, 


was born, in the year 1632 (a), at Weſterleigh in 


Glouceſterſhire, of which place his father William Fowler, was miniſter. His education 


in Grammar- learni 


(3) Archbilhop 
Uſher's Letters, 
Pe 437. 


ng was at the College-ſchool in Glouceſter, under William Ruſſell who 
had married his ſiſter, In the beginning of the year 1650. he became Clerk of Corpus- 
Chriſti-College in Oxford, and on the 14th of December 1653. one of the Chaplains 
thereof (5). The 23d of the ſame month, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c). 
Afterwards retiring to Cambridge for a time, he took his Maſter of Arts degree, as 4 
member of Trinity-college in that Univerſity ; and ſoon after returning to Oxford, was 
incorporated in the ſame degree July g. 1656 (d). About that time he became Chaplain 


(6) Word, Ath. 
Ox n. edit, 1721, 
Val. II. col. 


1029, 
(c) Ibid, & Faſti, 


col. 101. to Amabella Counteſs-dowager of Kent [4], who preſented him to the Rectory of | ö 
4 North-hill in Bedfordſhire (“). Having been educated in the Preſpyterian way [B] 8 
42 _ * ſcrupled embracing for a while the terms of Conformity, at the Reſtoration (e); but 


he conform'd afterwards, and became a great ornament to the Church. His excellent ( Pr Clan 


Ab: idgment, Vol. 
moral II. p. 302. 


[4] Amatella Counteſi-dowager of Kent] She 
was daughter of Sir Antony Ben, Recorder of London, 


(1) The Peerage id rr foo to» Fees 
of England tyAr. ads $61 y „ £-4q5 Ol 3, 


Collins, Elq; ed. 
1735. Vol. l. p. 
2.34 ; 


ledges his relation to her, in the dedication to his Li- 
bertas Evangelia. 

LB] Having been educated in the Preſbyterian way.) () Wood Ack. 
His father was ejected from the Vicarage of Weſter- Vol. II. cal. 
leigh, for Non-conformity, in 1662 (2). 1029. 


LC] With 


Earl of Weſtmoreland, and ſecond wife to Henry, 
Earl! of Kent. He died in 1649, but ſhe did not die 
till Aug. 17. 1698. aged 92 (1). Dr Fowler acknow- 


> 


(3) Br. Willis, ubi 
upra, p. 727 


728, 


O ME RR 


* fo oonſidetable, that Archbiſhop: Sheldon, in order to 
introdutò lu intu the tu bpotis. bf che k ingdom, the city of Lyndon, collated him, | 
Auguſt 25. 1673, to the Rectory of Alihallows- Breadſtrett 775 The 2gth of February % . 
1675-6, he was inſtall'd into the fourth Prebend in Glouceſter. Cathedral (g): And the 3 Fe 
3iſt of March 168 7, had inftiturion to the Vicarage of St Giles's: Oripplegate, vacant by 

che death of Pr John Prichett Biſhop of Glouceſter, who-had held it m commendam (f 1 


the Cathedrals of 


( hb). The 0th of June owing. he Seuche the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in York, Glouce- 
Divinity (6 During the ſtruggle between the Proteſtant Religion and Popery in this 8 
Kingdom, our Author — to great advantage in defence of the former (“); being one 1: e. 742. 

of thoſe illuſtrious Champions of the Reformation, which were an honour both to the 


Church and to che Age, in which they lived (). 


2013 


N rt, ubi 
But this tendered him obnoxidus, —_— 82 


the reſt, to the Court, and its adherents: and, in- all probability, cauſed an ill- natur 


„ againſt» him, in 1686, by fone of his pariſhioners 3 Who alledged, That he hp, al. 
was of Whig 'ſm'; That he admitted tõ the Communion excommunicated: perſons 218, 


befor 1 were abfo olv'd Kc. We are told, this matter was carried ſo far, that Decemb. g. 8. 
after a tryal at Doctors- Commons, « our author was ſuſpended, under pretence of his having noe {6}. | 


acted) ſeveral things contrary to the Canons of the Church, &c. (J). However, this MOODY 4 
affroht did. not intimidate or diſcourage him from performing what he thought his duty. = nec 
Time, Vol. I. ed. 


For he Wag The Second who, it 1688, figned a Reſolution, entered into by the principal Time, 
of the ork clergy, Not to £2. (Ta nun the Second's new Declaration for liberty of N «ond 
conſcience (m). A perſon of ſo mueh learning and merit as Dr Fowler, was not left I) Wood, obi 
neglefted or unrewarded at the Revolution. Fer- April 23. 1691, he was nominated 8955 


Biſhop of 


| Gloucefter, (upon the deprivation of Dr Robert Franipron for refuſing to rake 
the qaths,) confirmed July 2. and conſecrated the 5th of the ſame month (2). 


In this See 


he continued. without any tranſlation, till his deecafe ; which happened at Chelſea Auguſt 


26 7714. 


He lies buried in a vault on the north ſide of Hendon Church yard in Mid- 


(n) Complete 
Hiſt. of England, 
Vol III. 4 


1759. p. 510. 
note fc]. 


iety, and. * ian per 
— M t to A pil Feier af Aj 


ters of Chautery ſhk. 
25 


0 2254447 and Richar and five aughters, 


_ wiſe ſurviv 
verend Dr 


ggEſex ; within the Chancel of which Church there is fer up à handſome monument for ( I Le Ne 
him, Wi 15 inſcription [C],. containing, his Character (e) 5 This learned Author Bach Fa t. 1716, 


publiſhed, I - * The Prineiples and Practices of certain Moderate Hivines ot the Churcen * 


: of England, abuſively called Latitudinarians (greatly miſunderſtood) truly repreſented ( 3. Willis, 


* and defended ; Wherein (by te way) ſome Controverſies of no" mran importance, ee 
6 are ſuccinctiy diſcuſſed: In a free Diſcourſe betwe-n two intimate Friends [DJ]. II. 


©. The Dcſign of Chriſtianity. W er, a plain Demonſtration: and Improvement of this 
_ © Prop6firion; viz, ' That the endaing men with inward real Righteouſneſs or true Holineſs, 
was the Ultimat#-End of 20 Savkcurt $s'coming into the world, anch is the Great Intendment 
© of his blefſc g ofpcl PEI 


III. Libertas Evüngelica: or, 4 Diſcourſe of Chriſtian 
Being a turcher * ol the Argument, of. The I of Chriſtianity Wh 


\ I * N tie 
5 ” 
5 1 . p . i ” , 
34 . 5 5 8 


| a 2 * — 8 
"its 
C] Wits an . ng fl * to 
e pious, me of the. Ri Revere W 
: Parke, 19 Lord Biſh Ti of. 7. f F 5 
on he bar 5 
© year i591 5 his known FMT to inp 1 in-. 
* tereſt 0 ho Church of Lost. and of his country 
'* in times of danger. He approved himſelf worthy 
© of that dignity, 4 a faithful and diligent diſcharge 
* of his paſtoral office ; till diſabled by age and bodily 


+ Iofuntities, he- Ard; from his lapours in the 82d 


. * Liberty. 


came out. 10 PL ee of \ke DE priacipte of . 
thoſe, maderate Divines, exe a5 follow. They ad: 
mitted. the uſe of rea du in matters of religion, an 

, preached the reaſonableneſs of the. chriſtian. ps | 
for which they were, in contempt, called the rational 
preachers (4), They maintained, that tnoral good (4) See p. 40. Ke. 
and evil are ſo eſſentially in their 6wn nature; and 70, 103. 

not becauſe God commands the one, and forbids the 
other (5). They ſo handled the doctrine of —— 


tive rigkteouſnaſs, as. to ſhe w che neceſſity of interen * 


year of his a 22 tq par 0 his reward. righte neſs, and did nat, baild i it upon a ſtron galt 
N He 46 feen Ur [ 5 575 fake of | g was in- day by -They aſſerted, that faith Juſtifieth s ah (5) 2 2 
Aterred in che b Pt in tllis Church; it implyeth obedience (3). And they condemned the 


leaving behi — in — excellent treatiſes publiſhed barbaraus doctrine of uncqagitjanal and , abſolute Pre- (7) „ 155 | 


c by himſelf, laſtin 3 of learning, judgment, deftination (8). 
thn e 5 IK, The 22 of Chrift, zanity, Se. 7 This was firſt n 5 
Arthur Bernar- printed in 1671. and there was a fecond edition m * 505 
i Eſq! _ of the Maſ- 1676. hv Tho ſubſtance of it is ſummed up in theſe 
deparich! his life! Dec: oh t vo Gtions; in the contents, 1. That true Ho- 
He had Dy: her. :{6ps, Nathaniel, Ed- lineſs is f delign of Che) ity. 2.; Upon what ac- 
Anne, Anne, counts the buſineſs of ma ing : men "holy, came to be 
8 Suſannah, lizlb ch. 0 d Mary; © whom Edward preferred by our Saviour before any other thing, and 
and Riehard, Suſennahs\ Elizabeth and Mary, ſar- to be priacipally deſigned by him. Ihn Bunyan, 
* vived; him. His fecond wife, Elizabeth, who like- the Antinomian, having writ againlt | this excellent 
him, was Elizabeth, widow af the Re- book, the author vindicated it, in Dirt wiped Me er. 
kiah Burton, and « plus of Ralph @ manife eft diſcovery of the groſt ignorance, erroneouſ- 
— Trevor of London, Merchant.“ ntfs, and moft unchriftian and wicked ſpirit of one Fohn 
At the bottom of this: Epitaph, it is obſerved, that Bunyan, Lay. preacher in Bedford, which he hath 


« diſtom 10 he Tanbr Te: 


* : 


— 


=» 


Richard, Abe 3 did 4 his laſt will direct fſoewed in a vile pamphlet publiſhed by him againſt the 


defign of Chriſtianity, Sc. Lond. 1672. 4to | 

F] Libertas Evangelica, &c } Publiſhed at Lon- - 
don, 1680. 8 vo. 'The ſubſtance of this alſo, is ſummed 
up in theſe two propoſitions. 1. That the moſt ex- 
« cellent and moſt highly to be valued liberty doth 
* confiſt in an intire compliance with the laws of righ- 
* teouſueſs and goodneſs: or in freedom from the do- 
minion of corrupt and ſinful affections. 2. That 
© this freedom to holy obedience and true goodneſs, or 


22 X which 


$441 


in were removed the Biſho p's- body, chat of * firſt 
wife; and thoſe of the lad Richard, and his wife and 
daughter, in 1717 (3). 

- [P} The . and prefticts of certain moderate 
Diuiues, c] The. firſt vgs of this book was 
printed at London, 1670. 8vo. and a ſecond edition 

VOL. III. No. 169. 


af . CE 
* : N — — * * — 2 
bind - as — * — 
2 . 
p o . 
Aba — o ads _ LL 
Ma = 


2014 


(9) Both theſe 
are printed in the 
Preſervative a- 
£a:nſ? Poperyy lol, 


_ © ency of the Scriptures, and neceſſity of Tradition.“ 
by J. Williams, afterwards Biſhop | 
VVV Anniverſary Spital- Sermons. Lond. 1692: to. . 


(10) See ibid. 


(a) TheWorthies 
of England, &c. 
by T. Fuller, D. D. 
in Gluncefperſhire, 
p. 355 

(6) Wood, Athe- 
nz, edit. 1721, 
Vol. I. col. 655. 


(c) Fuller, ibid. 
and Godwin de 
Præſulibus, edit. 
166, 4to. p. 
544. 

d) State-Wore 
tbies, &c. by D. 
Lloyd. 1679. p · 
87 


(e) Ibid. p. 88. 
F He and Gar- 
diner were diſ- 

urnet's Hiſt. of 
the Reformar. 
p. 52, 


VIII. and biſhop 


V. And on the Dcctrin 
other Tracts XJ. 


* which conſiſteth in an entire compliance with the 


< laws of righteouſneſs, is our Chriſtian liberty. 


The value of theſe moſt excellent books bath been 
little underſtood, elſe they would have borne more | 
| e Which is printed at the end. 3. 


impreſſions than they have. * : 
G He alſo publiſhed ſome pirces againſt Popery. 
Newly . le — this caſe of conſci- 
ence, whether the Church of England's ſymbolizing 
fo far as it doth with the Church of Rome, makes it 
hwful to hold Commurifon with the Church of Eng- 
land ? Lond. 1683. 4to. 
lation, &c. in anſwer. to a book intituled, 4 modef 
Examination of the Reſolution, &c. Lond. 1684 4to. 
3. Examination of Cardinal Bellarmine's 4th note of 
the Church, viz. Amplitude, or Multitude and Variety 
of Believers. 
the Bible, for the proof of their Doctrine concerning 
the obſcurity of the Haly Scriptures examined. Lond. 
1697. 4to (9). Antony Wood aſcribes alſo to him 
another tract in this controverfy: viz. * The Texts 


© examined which Papiſts cite out of the Bible, for 


* the proof of their Doctrine concerning the inſuffici- 


But it was written 
of Chicheſter (- o). 

[EH] And on the Dodtrine of the Trinity.] viz. 
1. Certain propoſitions, hy which the Doctrin of the 


H. Trinity is ſo explain'd, according to the ancient 
Fathers, as to ſpeak it not contradictory to natural 
reafon. Together with a defence of them, in anſwer 


to the objections of a ian writer, in his newly- 
printed Confiderations on the Explicatians of the Doc- 
trin of the Trinity, occaſioned by theſe propoſitions, 


among other diſcourſes. In a letter to that author. 


Lond. 1694. 4to. 2. A ſecond defence of the pro- 
poſitions, by which the Doctrine of the Holy Frinity 
is ſo explained, according to the ancient Fathers, as to 
ſpeak it not contradigory to natural reaſon. In an- 


ſwer to a Spcinian manufcript, in a letter to a friend. 


Together with a third defence of thoſe propoſitions, 
in anſwer to the newly-publiſhed reflexions, contained 
in a pamphlet, entituled, 4 Letter to the ReverendClergy 
of both Univerſities. Lond. 1695. 4to. oo 
IJ] Likewiſe ſeveral Sermons.) 7, A Sermdn 
preached before the Judges, in the time of the Aſſizes, 
in the Cathedral Church at Gloceſter, Aug 7. 1681. 
on 1 Tim. i. 19. Lond. 168 1. 4to. publiſhed to — 
a ſtop to falſe and injurious repreſentations. 2. A Diſ- 
courſe of Offences in two Sermons, Aug. 19. and Sept. 
24 1683. in the Cathedral Church of Gloceſter, both 


LS (TI [4-818 ; 


2. A defence of the Reſo- 


4. The Texts which Papiſts cite out of 


FOWLER FOX. 
I. He alſo publiſhed ſome pieces againſt Bopery [ Gl, as I have intimated/ above t 
of the Trihity Hp | Likewiſe) ſeveral: Sermons! [H; and 


ra r ay- 
1 - 


on Math. xvii. 7. Lond. 1693; 4to; publithed by 


reaſon of the ce that yay taken at the for- 
; oa 


mer, by ſom partic the Common 
ouncil, whe made a Nel Lo ter | reaper, 
Sermon preached 
at che general meeting of Glouceſterſhire-men ; far 
the moſt part inhabitants of the city of London: in 
the Church of St Mary le Bow, December the gth 
1684. on 1 Pet. ii. 17. Lond. 1685. 4to. 4. The 
great wickedneſs and miſchievous effects of ſlandering, 
preached in the Pariſh Church of St:Giles's, Nov 15. 
1685. e ob r with a large 
preface of the zuthar, in his n vin- 
dication. 5. Sermon he . de TA and 
Court of Aldermen on Wedneſday in Eaſter- werk, in 
the Church of St Andrew in Holbourn, being one of 
the Anniverſary Spital-Sermons on Luke xvi, 9. Lond. 
1688. 4to. 6. Sermon, before the d-Mayax, .&c. 
in the Church of St Mary le Bow, Apr. 16. 1699. 
being the Faſt day, on Hoſea xi. 8. Lob 1690. 
8vo. 7. Sermon before the Queen at White-hall, 


March 22. 1690, on Jam. ii. 10. Lond. t6qt., 40. 


8. Sermon before the Lord-Mayor, and the Court of 
Aldermen, on Eaſter- Monday 1692, being one of the 


Sermon at the meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, in 
St Mary Le Bow Church. Dec, & 16% 3. en John 
xiii, 34. Lond. 1692. 40. 
[K And other Trad r 1. An anſwer to the 
paper deliveted by Mr Aſhton an! ] 

1690. 4to. 2. A diſcourſe of the great difingendity 
and unreaſonableneſs of repining- at afflicting Provi- 
dences; and of the influence which they ought ta 
have upon us, on Job ii. 10. publiſhed upon occaſion 


at his execution.” Lond. 


of the death of Queen Mary; with a preface contain- 


ing ſome obſervations touching her extellent endow- 
ments and | exemplary- life. Lond; 1695. 8 (11); 
'—— The fit of theſe be begins, with oþſervi 


in 
that * the paper which paſſed under the name of Me 
* Aferon's eech, ſeemed to him to be compoſed with 
too muck avi and ce, to be the work of one who 
* profeſſed, he thought it better to employ his laſt mi- 
« nutes in devotion And, as the whole nation was 


* therein charged with, the guilt of Perjury and Rebpl- 


(11) A. Wood, 


. Ubi ſupra ; and 


from the books 
themſe lves. 


* Fon, therefore,” ke rather believed it to be drawn 


up by ſome perſons of more art and leiflire; who 
eke bel? to e their own l te, fs 
they called them) under the more popular name of 
one who ſuffered for their cauſeQ. 


p * — 


4 


FOX(Epwar 2) an eminent Stateſman in the XV Ith Century, Atmoner to Henry 


Eton School (a2). Thence he was admitted Scholar of King's College in Cambridge, March 
27, 1512, and elected Provoſt of the fame Decemb. 27, 1528 (4), which: place he kept 
to the time of his death. (c). He was in his youth a perſon of great vivacity, -but having 
withal prudence to govern that ſpirit,, it only ſerved to raiſe him, and repel, icy eminent. 


His relation to Richard Fox biſhop of Wincheſter made, him 4 Scholar, 


is. OWN 


Hereford, was born at Durſley in Gloncefter ſhire, and educated at / Lit and nen 


of King Henry 
VIII. by Edward 
Lord Herbert, in 
the Complete 
Hiſt. of Eng. &c. 
Vol. II. edit. 
1706. p. 100. 


inclination a politician (d). Being recommended as ſuch to Cardinal Wolſey; he took ( Poract, tis. 


him into his ſervice; and, if our author is entirely to de credited (e), it was he that put 
the Cardinal upon afpiring to the Papacy. However, being noted for 'a man of great 


— 


ſenſe and addreſs, he was, in the beginning of the year 1828 (, ſent embaſſador to 


Rome, jointly with Stephen Gardiner afterwards biſhop 


of Wincheſter, in order to obtain 


new Bulls from Pope Clement VII, for King Henry the Eighth's divorce: from his queen 
Catharine of Arragon (g). He was then Almoner to chat King, and feputed one of the. See Burner, ubi 


beſt Divines in England (5). 


the Pope to the Cardinals Wolſey and Campegio, to try the affair in England 3: *cis 
probable that they return'd from their Embaſſy, along with Campegi 
After that, Mr Fox whole abilities were ſufficiently known, 

had the honour of being employed in Embaſſics both in France, and Germany (ﬆ)- LA] Ic 
| {1 * : , | | 25 1 EY he . a8 1 | 6 Was 


the October following (i). 


[4] Had the honour of being employed in embaſſies 


Having ſoon obtained the defir'd, Commiſſion or Bull 


from 


gio, who came over 


: 4 1 
dk ++ 


© Honourable ones hail tomy; bus the; Ebobourable no 


(i) Ibid. p. 54, 
557 and Herbeit, 
10 103. 
Gardiner was ſent 
back again to 
Roms, the be- 
ginning of the 
year follow ing. 


ſupra, p. 62, 63. 


D) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 
Et |. Bile: Scrip- 


torum Diytannizes 


Centuria Nona. 


No. 25 p · IT, 


both in Fr 4 Germany, } During which, as he longer than till Kings have power to break them: 
oth in ance an ny ] Z * the ſureſt way therefore, ſaid he, to Peace, hs is; 
> | 


was diſcourſing one day of terms of peace, he faid, 


« conſtant 


2 


application to Rome; namely, by taking th 


7 Burnet; as. 
as above, p 795 
30. 


and Herbert, ubi 
ſupra, P» 153» 


) Survey 


of the 


Cathedrals of Lin- 
coln, &c. by Br. 
Willis, Eſq; Vol. 
JI; p · 114 

Wood, ubi ſupra. 


(e) Wood, ibid. 


b) D. Lloyd, 
ubi ſupra, p. 89. 


2 Burnet, ubi 
ſupra, pP · 112, 
113. 


) Br. Willis, as 


above, Vol, I. p. 
$20, 
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was in converſation with him, in 1529, that Thomas Cranmer afterwards Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury diſcover d a plainer and ſhorter; way for the King's divorce, than a tedious 
Opinions of the moſt learned perſons and 
Univerſities of Chriſtendom : and it was He that made it known to the King as Cranmer's 
advice, when Stephen Gardiner, who was preſent at that converſation, would have put it 
off as his own. To him therefore Cranmer owed his introduction to Court, and by natural 
conſequence his advancement to the See of Canterbury (1). In 1530, he was employed 
with Stephen Gardiner at Cambridge, to obtain that Univerſity's determination about the 
King's marriage and divorce above mention'd (n) [BJ. On the 24th of September 1531, 
he was inftalld Archdeacon of Leiceſter, upon the reſignation of Dr Stephen Gardiner (); 
and in November 1533, was made Archdeacon of Dorſct (o). It was he that appriz'd 
the Clergy of their being fallen into a Premunire, and advis'd them to make their 
Submiſſion to the King (p) 3 whieh they did, by acknowledging him Supreme Head of 
the Church of England, and making him a preſent of a hundred thouſand pounds (3). In 
the. year 1535, he was promoted to the Biſhopric of Hereford, having obtain'd the Royal 
aſſent to his election, September 2. and receiving conſecration Septemb. 25, and the 
Temporalities Octob. 4 following (r). He was the principal pillar of the Reformation, 
as to the management of the politick and prudential part of it; being of more activity, 
and no leſs ability than Cranmer himſelf (). But he took care not to bring himfelf in 
danger of ſuffering perſecution on that account () CJ. A few months after his conſecration, 
namely on the 6th of December 1535, he was ſent Embaſſador to the Proteſtant Princes 
in Germany, then aſfembled at Smalcald ; whom he exhorted to unite, in point of 
Doctrine, with the Church of England (2) [D]. He * the winter at Wirtemberg, and 
held ſeveral Conferences with ſome of the German Divines, endeavouring to conclude a 
Treaty with them upon many articles of Religion, but nothing was effected (v) [E]. He 
return'd to England in the year 1536; and, after having enjoy*d his Epifcopal dignity 
but two years and ſeven months, dy*d at London May 8. 1538 (x). According to his 

© 8 | deſire, 


Parliament's conſent, the Pope arid all his impoſtures. 
And ſince they concurred in the fame landable work, 


© conſtant preparedneſs for war. Two things he 
would ſay, muſt ſupport a Government; Gold and 
© Iron: Gold, to reward its friends; and Iron, to keep 


under its enemies. The Emperor offering him once a 


ſum of money, he did not genes of it : And, as his 
attendants ſorupled to take what he had refuſed, © Take 


_ * it, ſays he td them, för you arg nôt all the King of 


(1) D. Lloyd, ubi 
ſupra, p · 88, 39. 


© England's embaſſadors. 'This ſaying was fiequently in 


bis mouth, Time and 1 wil challenge any two in 


% ooo ES 

[B] In 1530 he was employed with $tephen Gardiner 
at bene e, to obtain that Univerſity's determination 
abont the King's marriage and diverce.}) When 


| they came to Cambridge, they ſpake to Dr William 


( See his BIR. 


of the Reforraat, 
Part I. p. 86, 87. 
And Collection of 


Records, Book II. 


No. 


32. p. 85. 


And Part III. 
Collect. of Re- 
cords, No. 16, 


p · 


20. 


(3) Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſt. Vol. II. p- 


153 


though they had 


Buckmafter the Vice-chanellor, whom they found 
very ready to ſerve the King; as was alſo Bonner, 
ad ſeveral others, but there was a contrary party 
that met together and refolved to oppoſe them. So 
that, at length, it was (not without a conſiderable op- 
poſition,) determined, That the King's Marriage was 
* againſt the Law of God.“ And it is * 
© ſtrange, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the King who 
was othetwife & abſolute m England, ſhould meet 
« with more difficulty in this matter at home, than be 
« did; abroad.” This the Biſhop reſolves, into the 
Univerſity's averhon in general to Luther's Doctrine, 
which was profeſſed by the chief promotets of the 
Divorce (2). | | 
[CJ But he took care not to bring bimfelf in danger of 
fuffering per facution on that account.) This Biſhop 
Godwin hints at, when he ſays, that he was Refor- 
mationis Eccleftaftice illius tempore cocptæ, clanculum 


fautor: à ſecret Favourer of the Reformation. That 


v, to tlie length of the eſtabliſhment, in the reign of 
King Henry VIII, as Mr Collier expreſſes it (3). 
[D] Whom he exhorted to unite, in point Doctrine, 
with the Church of * After having obſerved, 
how nearly related the Kings of England and the Electors 
of Saxony were; he aſſures them of the King's great fa- 
vour and affection to them, on account of their endea- 
vours to propagate the true knowledge of God. And 
been much reviled for caſting off the 
Pope, yet King Henry retain'd a very good opinion 
of them, and look*d upon them as honeſt perſons, who 
would not do any thing unſeemly, nor without ſufficient 
reaſon, and whoſe only aim was to promote the glory 
„f God by the true preaching of the Goſpel. That 
the King his maſter's deſign was the ſame, as was 


manifeſt by the alterations he had made in England, 


having aboliſhed many errors, and renounced, with his 


againſt the King. 


the King had conceived a ſingular regard for them, 
and deſired them to go on fo, that they might all pro - 
feſs the ſame doctrine, this being the moſt ſolid ground 
for a perpetual and laſting peace. That the King 
knew by experience, what Confufions aroſe from di- 
verſity of opinions; and inſtanced in the Anabaptiſts 
amongſt them. That the Pope pretended now to call 
a Council; but unleſs there was a perfe& agreement 
between the King his maſter and them, they would 
find thetnfelves ander a oe — when 
they ſhould repair to that il. They ought there- 
fore to think of ſuch a peace, as ſhould be grounded 
on the ſure foundation of Scripture. The Pope would 
endeavour to the utmoſt to obſtru& ſuch an union, and 


2015 


(1) Fuller's Wore 
thies, ubi ſupr. 


(t) See Godwin, 
ubi ſupra. 


(u) J. Sleidani 
Comment. de 
Statu Religionis, 
&c. lib, EE 


(w) Thid. lib. 10. 
See Burnet's Hiſt, 
of the Reformat. 
Vol, III. p. 111. 
&c. 


(x) Godwin, ubi 
ſupra, 


therefore it could not be accomplifhed fo long as his 


tyranny laſted. That the caſting off his au- 
thority in England, and reſtoring that kingdom to its 
original liberty, had put that idol and antichriſt in 
ſuch a rage; that what he could not do by force, 
(i. e. to reduce it again to flavery) he endeavoured to 
do, by ſtirring up underhand all the Princes in Europe 


them of it, not that he was afraid of the Pope, but 
that they might ſee, notwithſtanding his pretended 
peaceable diſpoſition in calling a Council, that he was 
far from thinking of peace. That a fair debate of 
the controverted points of religion, the King was ſen- 
fible, would be very ſerviceable to the Church. But 
no Council ought to be ſuffered, which would only 
tend' to eſtabliſh the papal tyranny. Therefore he ex- 
horted them not to approve of ſuch a Council, till 
peace was reſtored to the Chriſtian World. In con- 
cluſion, he deſired a private conference upon thoſe 
points with ſome perſons appointed by them (4). 

[EJ Endeavouring to conclude à Treaty with them, 
Se.] The reader may fee a particular account of 
this negotiation, in Biſhop Barnet's Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation (5) ; by which it appears, that the Elector 
of Saxony thought King Henry had only a political 
deſign in all this negotiation ; intending to bring the 
German Proteflant Princes into a dependance on him- 
/elf, without any ſincere intentions with regard to re- 
ligion. Biſhop Fox preſſed them alſo to approve of 

that the King had done in the matter of his di- 
vorce, and of his ſecond marriage; but they could 
never be prevailed upon (6). 


kei He 


But he was · ſo well prepared, that 
| he deſpiſed all his attempts: and he had informed 


(4) Sleidan, ubi 


ſupra, 


(5) Part or Vol. 
III. p. 111. &ce 


(6) Ibid. 
And Sleidan, ubi 
ſopra, L. 10. 


2046 
{y) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, | 
(z) Stow's Sur - 
vey of London, 
with Strvpe's ad- 
ditions, Vol. I. 


book J- p- 211. 
212. 


(7) Ubi ſupra, 


(8) Ubi ſupra. 


(9) D. Lloyd, as 
above. 


(a) A. Wood, Hiſt. 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. L. II. P · 
227. 

And Mr Ful- 
man's MSS. Col- 
lections. 


(5) Wood, ibid. 
And Biſhop God- 
win's Catal. of 
the Biſhops of 
Eng. edit. 1615. 
p. 246, 


(c) Fulman's Col- 
lect. ; 


4) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, v 228. 
M. Parker, An- 
tiq. Britan. edit. 
Hanov. 1605. Þ» 
300. 


be) Edw, Hall's 
Chronicle, in 
Rich. III. fol. 
47. b. 


(f) Ibid, 


g) Godwin's 
Catal. of the Bi- 
ſhop:; edit. 1615. 
p. 245» 


(D) Wood, Athe- 
n, Vol. I. edit. 
I-21, col. 695, 


(i) Ibid, 


(% Rymer. Fed. 
Ec. Vol. XII. p. 
322. 
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defire, expreſſed in his will, he was buried in. the Church of St Mary Monthaw in Thames- 


ſtreet ()); in which pariſh the Biſhops of Hereford: had then a Houſe, now divided into 


Tenements (z). But there was no monument erected to his memory (a). He was a 
— learned man [ FJ, and author of ſome pieces, whereof we ſhall give an account in the 
ote [G]. | 2 5 ae fi 522 


[F] He was a very learned mar.) So we are aſ- [G] And author of ſome pieces] He publiſhed a 
ſured by Biſhop Godwin, who galls him, Vir egregie book, De vera differentia Rægiæ Pateftatis &. Eccle- 
doctut, a man excellently learned (7). Wood alſo fiaftice, & que fit ipſa veritas & wirtus utriuſque. 
ſtyles him * an eminent ſcholar of his time (8).” And Lond. 1534, & 1538. i. e. Of the true difference be- 
D. Lloyd repreſents him as a fine preacher ; but adds, tween the Royal and Eccleſiaſtical Power, &. Tran- 
that his inclination to politics, brake through all flated into Engliſh by Henry Lord Stafford (10). — 
* the ignoble reſtraints of pedantique ſtudies to an He alſo wrote Annotations upon Mantuan, the Poet. 
eminency (more by obſervation and travel, than by There is likewiſe an-Oration of his, extant in the ſtory 
reading and ſtudy) that made him the wonder of of the Lord Tho, Cromwell, in J. Fox's Acts 
the Univerſity, and the darling of the Court. When and Monuments, Vol. II. And a letter from him and 
he was called to the pulpit or chair, he came off Gardiner, about their proceedings at Cambridge ; in 
not ill, ſo prudential were his parts in Divinity; the collection of records, at the end of the iſt part 
when advanced to any office of truſt in the Univer- of Biſhop Burnet's Hift. of the Reformation (11.) 
* fity, he came off very well, ſo incomparable were | | | 
* his parts for government (q). 


j 


FOXE, or FOX, (RicHAR PD) a famous ſtateſman and biſhop in part of the XVth 
and XVIth centuries, and Founder of Corpus-Chriſti- College in Oxford, was born at 
Ropeſley near Grantham in Lincolnſhire A] about the latter end of the reign of King Henry 
VI; being the Son of Thomas Fox and Helene his wife, perſons in mean circumſtances 
(a). His education in Grammar-learning was at Boſton, or according to ſome at 
Wincheſter. When fit for the Univerſity, he was ſent to Magdalen college in Oxford, 


(a) Br, Willie, 
ubi ſupra, Val, I, 
P+ $20, 


(10) Bale, ul 
fupra, 

And Wood, Vol. 
1 col. ros, 655. 
Athenæ. 


(11) Book II, 
No. 32. p. 85, 


where he ſoon ſurpaſſed all his equals in knowledge and reputation. But the plague obliged 


him to retire from thence, and to go and finiſh his ſtudies at Penbroke-hall in Cambridge 
(5). He is ſaid to have taken the Degree of Doctor in law at Oxford (c); but it could not 
be till ſome years after. When he had ſtayed a competent time at Cambridge, he went, for his 


farther improvement, to Paris, where he ſtudied Divinity and the Canon- law. In this place, 


he became acquainted with Dr John Morton Biſhop of Ely, whom the cruelty of that wicked 
uſurper Richard III. had forced to quit his native country, and to fly thither (d). By him 
probably, who knew his great learning and abilities, he was introduced to Henry Earl 
of Richmond; that was then meditating a deſcent upon England, in order to dethrone 
the uſurper : and, with the reſt of the Engliſhmen reſiding at Paris, He vowed and {ware 
to take his part (e). The Earl immediately received Dr Fox into ſecret familiarity (F): 
And having applied to Charles VIII king of France for aſſiſtance in his deſigned expedition, 
but being called away by multiplicity of buſineſs before he could obtain his deſire, he left 
the further proſecution of this matter to the Doctor, whom he thought the fitreſt man to 
manage ſo important an affair. Nor was he deceived in him; for he acted with that 
induſtry and prudence, that he ſoon procured men and money from the Court of France 
(z). Henry having gained the Crown of England, by his glorious victory at Boſworth 
on the 22d of Auguſt 1485, took care to reward thoſe who had faithfully ſerv'd him. 
Among the reſt, he made his truſty friend Dr Fox one of his Privy-counſellors, that he 


might continue to have the benefit of his good counſel and advice [ 5]. About the fame 


time, the Doctor was collated to the Prebend of Biſhopſton in the Church of Sarum ; 
and, in February 1485-6, to the Prebend of South-Grantham in the ſame Church (b). 
The February following he was nominated Biſhop of Exeter (i), and had reſtitution of the 
Temporalities April 2. 1487 (). On tie 24th of February 1486-7, he was appointed 
Keeper of the Privy-ſeal ; for the better diſcharge of which office his Majeſty granted him, 
the 5th of July following, a penſion of twenty ſhillings a day (). He was alſo made 
Principal Secretary of State, and Maſter of St Croſſe near Wincheſter (m). And the King 
employed him continually either in matters of counſel at home, or in Embaſſies of great 
importance abroad (2). In September 1487, he was ſent Embaſſador, with Sir Richard 
Edgecombe Comptroller of the Houſhold, to James III. king of Scotland u . 
conclude 


[4] Was born at Ropeſley near Grantham in Lin- 
colnſhire.) Mr William Fulman (who had made col- 


had been both verſed in his afairs before he came to 
the Crown, and partakers of his adverſe fortune ; there- 


(1) Pat. 2 Hen, 
VII. p · 2. M. 50 


(m) Godwin, ubi 
ſupra. 

And Fulman': 
MSS. 


(#) Godwin, ibid 
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(7) They are in lections for writing the life of Biſhop Fox (1), an ex- fore he was reſolved to promote them in the Church (3) Lord kgs 

Corpus-Chriſti- tract of which has been communicated to me,) ſays, as much as he could (3). — vi __ 

College Lidr#ty- . that the old houſe in which he was born is yet ſtand. [C] Is September 1487, he was ſent Embaſſador, ger the year 1483. 
Ning.“ And Mr Wood adds, that the Fellows of with Sir Richard Edgecombe, to James III. King of 
Corpus-Chriſti College uſed to viſit it, in their yearly Scotland, Sc.] Biſhop Godwin (4), and after him (4) Catalogue, 

(2) Hit, & An- audits (2). | Antony Wood (5), are miſtaken, when they affirm, ubi ſapra. 

tig. ubi ſupra. [B] Among the reſt. he made his truſiy friend Dr that it was after his return from this embaſſy » that Dr 

Fox one of his Privy-Counſellors, Cc] He was the Fox was made Biſhop of Exeter: for he was ſo before, (5) Antiq. Univ, 

perſon in whom his Majeſty placed the moſt confidence, And Edward Hall (6), as well as moſt of our Oxon. L. II. p. 

next to Dr John Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Hiſtorians, are not accurate in laying, that in this em- 228. 

They were both vigilant and ſecret, and ſuch as kept baſſy a ſeven years truce was concluded between Eng- 

watch with the King almoſt upon all men elſe. They land and Scotland; for, it was only a prolongation w (6) ont 

> the „ . 


Rymer, a8 a- 
5 90. XII. 


329 
a, Kal, in Hens 
VII. fol. xi. a. 


(p) Rymer, Vol. 
XII. p · 435˙ 


% Rymer, ibid. 
p 476. 1 
And J. Le Neve s 
Faſti, p. 33* 


() Rymer, ibid. 
p. 566. 
And J. Le Neve, 


p. 347 


(i Wood, Hiſt. 
& Antiq. p. 228. 


(e) Rymer, ubi 
ſupra, p- 5517 
554 


(1 Lord Verulam, 
under the year | 


1497+ 


(ab] Rymer, Vol. 
XII. P · 673. 


(x) Ibid. P- 721. 


650 Ibid, p · 722, 
765. 787. 
Wood, Hiſt. & 
Antiq. p. 228. 
And Rapin, ubi 
ſupra, p. 677, 
685, 


(z) J. Le Neve's 
Faſti, pP · 390. 


(a) Rymer, ubi 
ſupra, p. 767. 


(5) Godwin, ubi 
ſupra, p. 245» 


(e) Lord Verulam, 
under the year 
150m. 

Or in Complete 
Hiſt. of Eng. edit. 
1706. Vol. I. p. 
628, 


d) M. Parker, 
ubi ſupra, p. 309, 
113. 


(e) Godwin de 
Præſulibus, ex 
edit. clar. Gul. 
Richardſon, fol. 
Cant. 1743. p. 
235. Note (7). 


the truce, which was to expire July 3. 1488, till Sept. 


(7) Hiſt. of Eng. 
Vol. I. edit. 1732. 
fol. p. 652. 


| (3) Ubi ſupra, 


and repaired Hertlepole- caſtle (5). 
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concluded a Treaty with him, on the 28th of November; wherein the Truce between 
England and Scotland was prolonged to the iſt of September 1489 (o). He alſo was 
employed in an embaſſy to the King of France, about the beginning of the year 2491, with 
Thomas Earl of Ormond, and the Prior of Chriſt's- Church in Canterbury; and returned 
to England in November following (p). February 8. 1491-2, he was tranſlated from 
Exeter to the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, vacant by the death of Robert Stillington, and 
had reſtitution of the Temporalities May 4. 1492 (q) From this See he was removed to 
that of Durham, of which the Temporalities were reſtored to him Dec. 8. 1494 (r). He 
made great improvements at his palace in this city; walled round his park near the ſame ; 
In the year 1494, he was at the head of an embaſly 
to James IV. King of Scotland; but could not, with all his addreſs, end ſome differences 
ſubſiſting between the two nations about the fiſhery of the river Eſk (f). In 1497, the caſtle 
of Norham belonging to his See, being beſieged by the king of Scotland [Di, was relieved by 
the Engliſh under the command of Thomas Howard Earl of Surrey (u). And the Biſhop 
being ſhort]y after ſent Embaſſador to Scotland, ſigned a ſeven years truce between that king- 


dom and England on the goth of Sept. 1497 (w) : About which time, overtures were made 


for a marriage between James IV. king of Scotland, and Margaret King Henry's eldeſt 


daughter; which the latter had deſigned ever ſince the year 1495(x). The propoſal being well 


received, Biſhop Fox was ſent into Scotland to negotiate that affair, but it was not fully con- 
cluded till January 24. 1501-2 (y). Ia the mean time, the Univerſity of Cambridge, out of a 
due ſenſe of the Biſhop's great authority and intereſt, choſe him their Chancellor in 1 500, 
which honourable office he bore till 1302 (z). Upon the death of Dr Thomas Langton Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, he was removed to that See, whereof the Temporalities were reſtored to 
him October 17. 1500 (a). Here he ſpent the reſt of his life in great affluence and 
proſperity. For ſuch was his favour with the King, that no one could ever do ſo much with 
him; and no man there was upon whoſe counſel he ſo much relied (5) [EI]. Being not only 
a grave counſellor for war and peace, but alſo a good ſurveyor of works, and a good 
maſter of ceremonies, and any thing that was fit for the active part belonging to the ſervice 
of the Court or State of a great King; he had, upon that account, the ordering of the 
nuptial-ceremony of Prince Arthur with the Lady Catherine, which was performed on the 
14th of November 1501, with great and true magnificence (c). One of our Biſhop's 
Chaplains, was the famous Thomas Wolſey, whom he afterwards introduced to Court; 
that he might be a check to the overgrown intereſt of the Earl of Surrey (d). About the 
beginning of Auguſt 1507, the Biſhop was choſen Maſter of Penbroke-hall in Cambridge, 


which place he kept till May 1519 (e).. In 1507, and part of 1508, he was employed at 


Calais, with other Commiſſioners, to negotiate a treaty of marriage between Mary the 


King's third daughter and Charles Archduke of Auſtria, afterwards the moſt renowned 
Emperor Charles V (f). Thus was Biſhop Fox generally employed in matters of the 
greateſt importance; and thus did he continue to the laſt in the higheſt degree of favour 
with King. Henry VII, who appointed him in his Will one of his Executors, and 
particularly recommended him to his Son and ſucceſſor King Henry VIII (g). But the 
Biſhop's Credit greatly declined at Court, and his excellent abilities and talent for buſineſs 
were lighted by the young luxurious Prince, (who minded nothing but pleaſures and diver- 
ſions,) chiefly through the artifices of Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey and Lord Treaſurer, 
This nobleman having been the Biſhop's rival in the late King's favour, continued to be ſo 
ſtill in his ſon's, endeavouring to win the affection of his new maſter by a blind compliance 
to his will. In order therefore to undermine and ſupplant ſo dangerous an adverſary, the Bi- 


Lord Veru- 
lam, under the 
years xt 507 and 
1508, | 

See Rymer's Feed, 
Vol. X111, 


7 2 Fulman's 
1188. 


() Rapin's Hiſt. 
Vol. | © fol, P» 
74. 


ſhop introduced Thomas Wolſey to Court, as hath been already obſerved, who ſoon engroſſed ;; M. Parker, ubi 


the King's favour (+). 
therine, widow of his brother Prince Arthur, was debated in council, Biſhop Fox adviſed 
the conſummation of that marriage, contrary to the opinion of Archbiſhop Warham (i). 


approach ; and ſent poſt to the Earl of Surrey (who 


1. 1489, as appears from Rymer's Fœdera. 
Mr Rapin obſerves (7), after my Lord Verulam (8), 
that Henry loved to employ Ecclefiaſtics, becauſe 
* he had always Church-preferments ready for their 
reward. But he took care to promote them by de- 
grees from ſmaller to more conſiderable Sees. There- 
in he found his own profit ; for by tranſlating Biſhops 
from one See to another, he made the more vacan- 
cies, and conſequently the firſt-fruits which accrued 
to the King, were greatly multiplied.” 

[D] In 1497, the caſtle of Norham belonging to his 


his ſuccour. Whereupon King James retired into 
Scotland; and the Earl purſuing him, took the caſtle 
of Aton, then reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt places be- 
tween Berwick and Edenburgh (9). 

[E] And no man there was upon whoſe counſel he 
fo much relied.) But, what Biſhop Godwin adds in 
the ſame place, ſeems to be a miſtake. His words are 
theſe. * Amongſt other honors done unto him, it was 
not the leaſt, that he [King Henry VII.] made him 
Godfather unto his ſecond ſonne, that was afterward 


. * * * R „ 


When the affair of King Henry's marriage with the Princeſs Ka- 


See, being beſieged by the King of Scotland.] The Bi- 
ſhop, aware of this Scottiſh invaſion, had cauſed that 
caſtle to be ſtrongly fortified, and furniſhed with all 
kind of munition: and had mann'd it, likewiſe, with 
a very great number of tall ſoldiers, more than for the 
proportion of the caſtle ; reckoning rather upon a ſharp 
aſſault, than a long ſiege. And tor the country like- 
wiſe, he had cauſed the people to withdraw their cat- 


tle and goods into faſt places, that were not of eaſy 


VOL. III. No. 169. 


King Henry the VIII (10).” For Fr. Sandford, 
Eſq; (whoſe authority is the beſt upon this point, ſee- 
ing he had his information from the College of He- 
ralds,) relates (11), that the Prince's two godfathers, 
were John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and Peter Court- 
ney, Biſhop of Wincheſter: but indeed he was bap- 
tized by Dr Richard Fox, then Biſhop of Exeter, which 
might occaſion the miſtake, 


22 * 


LF] Being 


upra, p. 307. 
And Lord Her- 
bert in the reign 
of K. Hen. VIII. 
near the begin- 


Being ning. 


was not far off in Yorkſhire) to come in diligence to 


(9) Lord Veru- 
lam, under the 


year 1497» 


(10) Catal. p. 
246, 
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Eng. edit. 1707. 
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(Y) Fulman's 
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(2) Rymer's Fed, 
Vol. XIII. p. 
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(m) M. Par leer, 
ut ſupra, p. 30), 
303, 30g. 


(7) Halt's Chr. 
in Hen. VIII. fel. 
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And Fulman's 


MSS. 


(o) Ry mer's Fad, 
Vol. XIII. p. 
379. 

See Rarin's Hiſt, 
Vol. I. p. 723. 
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(7) Wood, Hiſt, 
& Antiq. ubi ſu- 
pra. 

God win's Cat. p. 
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erz) MS. note 
of the late Mr 
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Being appointed by Margaret Counteſs of Richmond one of the Executors of her Will, and 
alſo one of the Superviſors of the fame [F], he fully perform'd his part, in founding and 


_ compleating the ſettlement of St John's-college in Cambridge (c). In March 1509-10, he 


was ſent embaſſador to France, jointly with the Earl of Surrey, and the Biſhop of Durham, 
and on the 2 3d of the fame month concluded a new Treaty of alliance with King Lewis XII 
(). About the fame time, a ſharp diſpute aroſe between him and William Warham 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, concerning the extent of the juriſdiction of the Prerogative Court, 
and its claim ing the probate of Wills when the Teſtators had bona notabilia in divers 


The diſpute at length grew ſo high, that an Appeal was made to the Pope. 
But it being referred back to the King, he determined it amicably in 1513 (n) [G]. This 


ſummer, he attended the King in his Expedition into France, with a large retinue, and 


was at the taking of Terouenne (u). 


Alſo the 15th of October following, jointly with 


Thomas Grey Marquis of Dorſet, he concluded a new Treaty with the Emperor 
Maximilian againſt France (o). In 1515, being no longer able to bear the repeated 
mortifications he received from Cardinal Wolſey, a creature of his own making, he 
withdrew in diſcontent to his own Dioceſe (p){ |: But it is not known when he reſigned 
the Privy-ſeal. The reſt of his days he ſpent wholly in works of Charity and Munificence. 


Particulariy, about this time, he was employed in the noble and generous Foundation of 


Corpus-Chriſti- College in Oxford [7]. which hath produced ſeveral learned and eminent 


men in every profeſſion. 


In 1522 he founded a free ſchool at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, 


where he had a fine manor as Biſhop of Wincheſter, and built a convenient houſe for 


the maſter, 


The like he alſo did at. Grantham near his native place [K]. 


At Wincheſter, 


he covered the Choir of the Cathedral, the preſbytery and iſles adjoining, with a good 
vau't; and new glazed all the windows of that part of the Church. He likewiſe built a 
handſome wall round the preſbytery, on the top of whick he placed, in leaden coffins, the 
bones of ſuch Princes and Prelates, as had been buried in divers parts of the Church (2): 


but they were moſtly deſtroyed during our unhappy civil wars. 


He had the misfortune of 


being blind for about ten years before his deceaſe : However he attended the Parliament 


in 1323 (r). 


have perſuaded him to reſign his Biſhoprick to him, and to be content with a penſion; but 


[F] Being appointed by Margaret Counteſs of Rich- 
mond one of the executors of her will, and alſo one of 
the ſupervijors of the ſame.] This lady made her will 
June 6. 1508 (12), and died June 29. 1509. The 
executors of her will, were, Richard [Fox] Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, John [ Fiſher] Biſhop of Rocheſter, Charles 
Somerſet Lord Herbert, Thomas Lovel, Henry Mar- 
ney, John St John, Knights; and Henry Hornby, and 
Hugh Aſhton, clerks. And Biſhop Fox, and Dr Horn- 


by, were alſo ſuperviſors of the ſame, with liberty to 


(13) T. Baker's 
Pre ſac- to Biſhop 
Fiſher's funeral 
Sermon of the 
Lady Margaret, 
Ec. Lond. 1708. 


p. 3”, 32, 50. 


alter, add, and diminiſh ſuch articles, * as in their 
* ſadneſs and good diſcretions they thought moſt con- 
* venient and according to her will.” The Charter of 
this noble foundation was given April 9. 1511 (13). 
[G] But it being referred back to the King, he deter- 
mined it amicably in 1513.] Bilhop Fox was ſeconded 
in this diſpute by the Biſhops of London, Lincoln, and 
Exeter. And what they inſiſted upon, was, that no 
ſum under ten pounds ſhould be accounted bona nota- 
bilia : that deſperate debts ſhould not be taken in, to 
make up that ſum : and, that the oaths of executors 
and adminiſtrators ſhould be ſufficient, without the 
Archbiſhop's appointing other perſons to value the 
goods of the deceaſed. All which the King deter- 
mincd againſt the Archbiſhop, in favour of the appel- 
lant Biſhops: tho” Warham pretended, that bona no- 


 zabilia to the amount of forty ſhillings were ſufficient 


(14) M. Parker, 
v9! ſupra, p. 307, 
308. 


(15) Holinſhed's 


Chron. ed, 1,37, 
P. 839. 


to found his prerogative. The King alſo decreed 
againſt him, that none but chattels or moveables were 
within his juriſdiftion ; and that he had no authority 
to intermeddle with real eſtates (14). 

[H] He withdrew in diſcontent to his own Dioceſe.] 
As did alto Archbiſhop Warham to his, about the ſame 
time. Before their departure, they beſought the King, 
that he would not ſuffer any ſervant to be greater than 
his maſter ; alluding to John xiii. 16. Henry knowing 
that they meant this of the Cardinal, made anſwer, 


that he would diligently ſee, that every ſervant ſhould 


obey, and not command (15). 

[/] Particularly about this time, he was employed 
in the noble and generous Foundation of Corpus Chriſti- 
College in Oxford.) His deſign at firſt, was, to erect 
in Oxford a College or Seminary for eight Monks, 
members of St Swithin's Priory in Wincheſter, and pro- 
feſled of the ſame, with a few ſecular ſcholars: for 
which he obtained a licence in Mortmain, dated March 


the 


12. 1512-13. But he altered his deſign, chiefly, as 
'tis ſaid, through the perſuaſions of Hugh Oldham, 
Biſhop of Exeter; who thus repreſented to him, 
* What, my Lord, ſhall we build houſes, and provide 
* livelihoods for a company of buſſing Monks, whoſe 
* end and fall we ourſelves may live to ſee? No, no, 
it is more meet a great deal, that we ſhould have 
* care to provide for the increaſe of learning, and for 
* ſuch as by their learning ſhall do good in the Church 
* and Commonwealth.“ To this Biſhop Fox readily 
yielded, accepting of Biſhop Oldham's kind aſſiſtance, 
who contributed no leſs than 6000 marks towards the 
building of this college (16). Having therefore pur- 
chaſed three tenements,. called Corner-hall, Nevills- 
inne, and Nunhall, with ſome parcels of land adjoin- 
ing ; and having obtained a new licence in Mortmain, 
dated November 26. 1516; he went on with his new 
foundation, the charter of which bore date the firſt 
of March following. He dedicated it to the honour 
of God Almighty, of the moſt ſacred Body of Chriſt, 
[ Corporis Chriſti] of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, of St 
Peter, and St Paul ; and of St Andrew, St Birinus, St 
Cuthbert, and St Swithin, the tutelar patrons of the 
Cathedral Churches of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Dur- 
ham, and Wincheſter: directing, that it ſhould be 
named Corpus-Chriſti-College. In the Statutes, dated 
1517, he ordained, that it ſhould conſiſt of a Preſi- 
dent, twenty Fellows, twenty Scholars, two Chap- 
lains, two Clerks, and two Choriſters. And he en- 
dowed it with poſſeſſions, lands, &c. to the yearly 
value of 4017. 85. 11d. Biſhop Hugh Oldham above- 
mentioned enlarged its revenues, beſides what he con- 
tributed towards the building. And its moſt conſide- 
rable benefactors ſince have been, Villiam Froſt of 
Yavington in Hampſhire, who gave the manor of Map- 
lederwell ; John Clapmond, and Robert Morwent, the 
two firſt Preſidents ; Richard Pate, Eſq; Sir George, 
St Paul, Bart. Dr Reynolds, Dr Thomas Turner, &c 


17). 
| [X] The like he alſo did at Grantham near his na- 
tive place] He deſigned at firit to have built this in 
a little grove, at Ropeſley, near the houſe wherein he 
was born: but conſidering, that it would be much 


more uſeful in a town than in ſo obſcure a village, he (3) 


built it for that reaſon at Grantham (18). 


Cardinal Wolſey meanly taking advantage of his infirmities, would fain. (-) Godwin, itiz, 


And Fulman's 
MSS. 


(16) J. Hocker, 
alias Vowell, in 
Holinfhed's Chr, 
edit. 1587. p. 
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Antiq. L. II. p. 
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(77) Wood, Hiſt. 


& Antiq. ubi lu- 
pra, &c. P · 2295 


220. 


p · 229 


> [LI But 


Wood, ibid. 


F O X 


| M. Parker, the good old Biſhop ſtoutly rejected his inſinuations (5) [L]. He died Septemb. 14. 1528 


n 


201 


, 


ubi ſopr®, P. 353. (f), in a very advanced age; and was buried on the South fide of the high Altar in 


1 Will. de 


Chambre, in 


Anglia Sacr. Vol. 


J. p- 779. 


() M. Parker, 


ut ſupra, p. 314» 


Wincheſter-cathedral, in a Chapel of his own building (2). 


In his will he left ſeveral 


legacies to the Church and See of Wincheſter, and many others; which Wolſey, who ſcized | 
upon his effects by his Legatine authority, refuſed to pay (w). Biſhop Fox appears by his „ ve. 1. 5. 


picture [M] to have been a man of a ftrong and robuſt conſtitution. 


His great wiſdom 45, &c. 


and abilities were approved and eſteemed by one of the wiſeſt Princes of his age. And 322 
of his Charity he hath left laſting monuments. Beſides which, he maintained ſeveral poor 
ſcholars at the Univerſity, before he founded his College; and is faid to have been a () P. 105, 106. 


gentrous Patron of learned men (x). 


Jet I do not find that he ever publiſhed any thing 


from the Cotton 
I. idr. Fauſtina, 


0% Wood, Hiſt. But a letter of his is printed in Mr Strype's Memorials (y), and in the Collections, at the c. 7. 
& Anti : P. 229. end of Dr Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wolſey (2) [ N]. 


(19) M. Parker, 
ut ſupray p. 313. 


(1) Athen. O 
ſupra. | 


K. UT 


[L] But the good old Biſhop floutly rejected his inſi- 
nuations.] He bid the meſſenger, that came from 
Wolſey with this propoſal. tell his maſter ; © That 
* tho”, by reaſon of his blindnefs, he was not able to 


« diſtinguiſh white from black, yet he could diſcern 


between true and falſe, right and wrong: and plainly 
© enough ſaw, without eyes, the malice of that un- 
«© grateful man, which he did not ſee before. That 


© it behoved the Cardinal to take care, not to be ſo 


* blinded with ambition, as not to foreſee his own 
end. He needed not trouble himfelf with the Bi- 
* ſhoprick of Wincheſter, but rather ſhould mind the 
© King's affairs (m). | 
LM] Biſhop Fox appears by his picture, &c.) Which 
is ſet up in the hall of Corpus-Chriſti-College, being 
painted on board. There is a very fine print, taken 
from it, in Dr Fiddes's life of Cardinal Wolſey. 
[NJ A letter of his is printed in Mr Strype's Memo- 
rials, and in the Collections at the end of Dr Fiddes's 
Life of Cardinal Woljzy.) The ſubject of that letter, 
is the Cardinal's intended general viſitation and refor- 
mation of the Engliſh Clergy. Our author expreſſes 
great joy at it; and ſays, he wiſhed as ardently to ſee 


FOX (Jonn), the famous Martyrologiſt, 


that day, as Symeon did the ſight of the Meſſiah: 
that, for three years paſt, all his ſtudies, labours, 
thoughts, and cares, had been almoſt bent that way 
within his own particular juriſdiction, &. Iagentem 


atque mirificam, Pater ampliſime, ex proximis wveſtris 


ad me literis cepi conſolationem atque woluptatem, quod 


ex eis intellexi D. V. R. univerſs cleri reformationem 
ſecum inſtituiſſe, & ad eam inchoandam atque aggredi- 
endam, diem brevi futuram præfiniiſſe & præſcripſiſſe; 
eum namque prafecto diem jam diu, non minus quam Sy- 
meon ille Evangelicus expettatum Meſſiam, votis Imni- 
bus widere expetivi. Et ex quo illas D. V. R. literas 
legi, reformationem ampliorem & multo exactiorem uni- 
verſe Anglorum Ecclefiaſticæ Hierarchies mibi videor 
tantum non ſentire & palpare, quam ego hac bominum 
ætate vel faciundam vel ineundam divinare potui, ne- 
dum ſberare Conatus ſum enim facere, quod mearum 
erat partium, in ditione hac mea peculiari & exigua, 
quod V. Præſt. Dominatio inſtituit in utraque hujus 
regni Provincia, & hoc fere perpetuum triennium illi 
uni negotia diligenter incubui; omniaque mea ſtudia, 


labores, wigilias, ſudores in ea fere una collocavi, & c. 


was born at Boſton in the county of Lincoln, 


in the year 1517 (a). His father dying when he was very young, and his mother marry- () Life of }. Fox, 
ing again, he came under the tutelage of a father-in-law, with whom he dwelt till the age 
of ſixteen, when he went to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he was entered of Braſen- Noſe 
College, under the care of Mr John Hawarden, Fellow of that College, and was Chamber- 


fellow with the famous Dr Nowell, afterwards Dean of St Paul's. 
1538, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (b). 


His great parts and learning ſoon di- 


ſtinguiſhed him, inſomuch that he was choſen Fellow of Magdalen College, and proceeded 
Maſter of Arts in 1543, which was the higheſt degree he attained in the Univerſity (d). 
He diſcovered, in his younger years, a genius for poetry, and wrote ſeveral Latin come- 
dies [A], but the ſubjects were choſen from the Scriptures ; and in theſe, his firſt eſſays, 
he gave an earneſt of his ſtrong and natural bent to the ſtudy of Divinity, to which he ſoon 
betook himſelf with rather more fervency than circumſpection, diſcovering himſelf in fa- 
vour of the Reformation then in hand, before he was known to thoſe who maintained and 
ſupported the cauſe, or had power to protect the maintainers of it; and hence began his 


troubles. 


In order to make himſelf a ſufficient judge of the controverſies which then di- 


vided the Church, his firſt care was to ſearch diligently into the antient and modern hiſtory 
of the Church; to learn it's beginning, by what arts it flouriſhed, and by what errors it 
began to decline; to conſider the cauſes of thoſe controverſies and diſſentions which had 
ariſen in the Church, and to weigh attentively of what moment and conſequence they were 


to Religion. 


To this end he applied himſelf with ſuch zeal and induſtry, that before he 


attained to thirty years of age, he had read over all that either the Greek or Latin Fathers 
had left in their writings, the Schoolmen in their diſputations, the Councils in their acts, 
or the Conſiſtories in their decrees; and alſo acquir'd a competent {kill in the Hebrew 


language (ée). 


[4] Wrote ſeveral Latin comedies) Our author's 


ſon tells us, that theſe comedies, which were taken 


from ſubjects in ſacred hiſtory, were ten extant, and 
written in an elegant ſiyle. We have a comedy 
of his, intitled, de Chriſto Triumphante, printed at 
London 1551; and at Bafil in 1556, in 8yo. Mr Wood 
aſſerts (1), that it was written at Bafil in the houſe 
of Operinus the Printer, but this muſt be a miſtake, 
becauſe Mr Fox did not go to Baill till the reign of 


Queen Mary, who did not come to the Crown till 


1553. This play was tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard 


But from this ſtrict and ſevere application, by night as well as by day, from 


his 


written by his 
ſon, and prefized 
to the Aas and 
Monuments, edit. 
1947. | 
May the ſeventeenth Bar = vs. Script. 
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5) Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. I. p. 
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(d) Wood, ubt 
ſupra. 


(e) Vita J. Foxi, 
ut ſupra. 


Day, ſon of john Day the famous Printer in the reign 


of Queen Elizabeth, and publiſhed with this title, 
Chriſt Feſus triumphant, wherein is deſcribed the glo- 
rious triumph and conqueſt of Chriſt over ſin, death, 
and the law), c. London, 1579 ; and in 1607, in 
8vo. It was again publiſhed in 1672, at London in 
8vo. and dedicated to all ſchoolmaſters, in order that 
it might be admitted into their reſpective ſchools, fer 


the peculiar elegance of its ſtyle, by T. C. M. A. of 


Sidney-College in Cambridge. 
[LE] Con- 


2018 


(% Fulman's 
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Being appointed by Margaret Counteſs of Richmond one of the Executors of her Will, and 
alſo one of the Superviſors of the ſame [F], he fully perform'd his part, in founding and 
compleating the feitlement of St John's. college in Cambridge (c). In March 1509-10, he 
was ſent embaſſador to France, jointly with the Earl of Surrey, and the Biſhop of Durham, 
and on the 2 3d of the ſame month concluded a new Treaty of alliance with King Lewis XII 
(!). About the fame time, a fharp diſpute aroſe between him and William Warham 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, concerning the extent of the juriſdiction of the Prerogative Court, 
and its claiming the probate of Wills when the Teſtators had Zona notabilia in divers 
Dioceſes. The diſpute at length grew ſo high, that an Appeal was made to the Pope. 
But it being referred back to the King, he determined it amicably in 1513 (h) [J. This 
ſummer, he attended the King in his Expedition into France, with a large retinue, and 
was at the taking of Terouenne (n). Alſo the 15th of October following, jointly with 
Thomas Grey Marquis of Dorſet, he concluded a new Treaty with the Emperor 
Maximilian againſt France (o). In 1515, being no longer able to bear the repeated 
mortifications he received from Cardinal Wolſey, a creature of his own making, he 
withdrew in diſcontent to his own Dioceſe () [H]: But it is not known when he reſigned 
the Privy- ſeal. The reſt of his days he ſpent wholly in works of Charity and Munificence. 
Particulariy, about this time, he was employed in the noble and generous Foundation of 
Corpus--Chriſti- College in Oxford [I J. which hath produced ſeveral learned and eminent 
men in every profeſſion. In 1522 he founded a free ſchool at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, 
where he had a fine manor as Biſhop of Winchefter, and built a convenient houſe for 
the maſter. The like he alſo did at. Grantham near his native place [K]. At Wincheſter, 
he covered the Choir of the Cathedral, the preſbytery and iſles adjoining, with a good 
vault; and new glazed all the windows of that part of the Church. He likewiſe built a 
handſome wall round the preſbytery, on the top of which he placed, in leaden coffins, the 
bones of ſuch Princes and Prelates, as had been buried in divers parts of the Church (2): 
but they were moſtly deſtroyed during our unhappy civil wars. He had the misfortune of 
being blind for about ten years before his deceaſe : However he attended the Parliament 


in 1523 (r). 


have perſuaded him to reſign his Biſhoprick to him, and to be content with a penſion; 


[F] Being appointed by Margaret Counteſs of Rich- 


mond ene of the executors of her will, and alſo one of 


the ſupervijors of the ſame.] This lady made her will 
June 6. 1508 (12), and died June 29. 1509. The 
executors of her will, were, Richard [Fox] Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, John [Fiſher] Biſhop of Rocheſter, Charles 
Somerſet Lord Herbert, Thomas Lovel, Henry Mar- 
ney, John St John, Knights; and Henry Hornby, and 
Hugh Aſhton, clerks. And Biſhop Fox, and Dr Horn- 
by, were alſo ſuperviſors of the ſame, with liberty to 
alter, add, and diminiſh ſuch articles, * as in their 
* ſadneſs and good diſcretions they thought moſt con- 
« venient and according to her will.” The Charter of 
this noble foundation was given April q. 1511 (13). 

[G] But it being referred back to the King, he deter- 
mined it amicably in 1513.] Bithop Fox was ſeconded 
in this diſpute by the Biſhops of London, Lincoln, and 
Exeter. And what they inſiſted upon, was, that no 
ſum under ten pounds ſhould be accounted bona nota- 
bilia : that deſperate debts ſhould not be taken in, to 
make up that ſum : and, that the oaths of executors 
and adminiſtrators ſhould be ſufficient, without the 
Archbiſhop's appointing other perſons to value the 
goods of the deceaſed. All which the King deter- 
mincd againſt the Archbiſhop, in favour of the appel- 
lant Biſhops : tho” Warham pretended, that bona no- 
tabilia to the amount of forty ſhillings were ſufficient 
to found his prerogative. 'The King alſo decreed 
againſt him, that none but chattels or moveables were 
within his juriſdiftion ; and that he had no authority 
to intermeddle with real eſtates (14). 

[H] He withdrew in diſcontent to his own Dioceſe.) 
As did alſo Archbiſhop Warham to his, about the ſame 
time. Before their departure, they beſought the King, 
that he would not ſuffer any ſervant to be greater than 
his maſter ; alluding to John xiii. 16. Henry knowing 
that they meant this of the Cardinal, made anſwer, 
that he would diligently ſee, that every ſervant ſhould 
obey, and not command (15). 

[/] Particularly about this time, he was employed 
in the noble and generous Foundation of Corpus Cbriſti- 
College in Oxford.) His deſign at firſt, was, to erect 
in Oxford a College or Seminary for eight Monks, 
members of St Swithin's Priory in Wincheſter, and pro- 
feſſed of the ſame, with a few ſecular ſcholars: for 
which he obtained a licence in Mortmain, dated March 


Cardinal Wolſey meanly taking advantage of his infirmities, would fain 


(r) Godwin, ibid. 
And Fulman' 


but 3188. 


the 


> 


12. 1512-13. But he altered his deſign, chiefly, as 
'tis ſaid, through the perſuaſions of Hugh Oldham, 
Biſhop of Exeter; who thus repreſented to him, 
* What, my Lord, ſhall we build houſes, and provide 

* livelihoods for a company of buſſing Monks, whoſe 
* end and fall we ourſelves may live to ſee? No, no, 
© It is more meet a great deal, that we ſhould have 
care to provide for the increaſe of learning, and for 
* ſuch as by their learning ſhall do good in the Church 
and Commonwealth.“ To this Biſhop Fox readily 
yielded, accepting of Biſhop Oldham's kind aſſiſtance, 
who contributed no leſs than 6000 marks towards the 
building of this college (16). Having therefore pur- 
chaſed three tenements,. called Corner-hall, Nevills- 
inne, and Nunhall, with ſome parcels of land adjoin- 
ing; and having obtained a new licence in Mortmain, 
dated November 26. 1516; he went on with his new 
foundation, the charter of which bore date the firſt 
of March following. He dedicated it to the honour 
of God Almighty, of the moſt ſacred Body of Chriſt, 
[ Corporis Chriſti] of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, of St 
Peter, and St Paul ; and of St Andrew, St Birinus, St 
Cuthbert, and St Swithin, the tutelar patrons of the 
Cathedral Churches of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Dur- 
ham, and Wincheſter: directing, that it ſhould - be 
named Corpus-Chriſti-College. In the Statutes, dated 
1517, he ordained, that it ſhould conſiſt of a Preſi- 
dent, twenty Fellows, twenty Scholars, two Chap- 
lains, two Clerks, and two Choriiters. And he en- 
dowed it with poſſeſſions, lands, &c. to the yearly 
value of 401 J. 85. 11d. Biſhop Hugh Oldham above- 
mentioned enlarged its revenues, beſides what he con- 
tributed towards the building. And its moſt conſide- 
rable benefactors ſince have been, Villiam Froſt of 
Yavington in Hampſhire, who gave the manor of Map- 
lederwell ; John Claymond, and Robert Morxuent, the 
two firſt Preſidents ; Richard Pate, Eſq; Sir George, 
St Paul, Bart. Dr Reynolds, Dr Thomas Turner, &c 


(16) J. Hooker, 
alias Vowell, in 
Holinſhed's Chr. 
edit. 1587. p. 
839, 840. 
Wood, Hiſt. & 
Antiq. L. II. p. 
231. 


(17) Wood, Hist. 
& Antiq. ubi ſu- 
pra, &c. p. 229» 
230. 


17). 
| Fx ] The like he alſo did at Grantham near his na- 
tive place] He deſigned at firſt to have built this in 
a little grove, at Ropeſley, near the houſe wherein he 
was born: but conſidering, that it would be much _ 
more uſeful in a town than in ſo obſcure a village, he (18) Wo2d, ibid. 
built it for that reaſon at Grantham (18). $ 23S 


> 


II But 


F O X 


6 u. Parker, the good old Biſhop ſtoutly rejected his inſinuations (s)[L]. He died Septemb. 14. 1528 


ubi fopr®, P. 303, (2), in a very advanced age; and was buried on the South fide of the high Altar in 


() Obitu- 


4) Will. de 
Chambre, in 
Anglia Sacr. Vol. 


J. p · 779+ 


( M. Parker, 
ut ſupra, p. 314» 


& Antiꝗ · p; 229» 


. nuations.] He 


legacies to the Church and See of Wincheſter, 


upon his effects by his Legatine authority, refuſed to pay (w). Biſhop Fox appears by his 


cant, Wincheſter-cathedral, in a Chapel of his own building (2). In his will he left ſeveral 


and many others; which Wolſey, who ſcized 


2019 


7 Vol. I. p. 


picture [M] to have been a man of a ftrong and robuſt conſtitution, His great wiſdom 45, &. 
and abilities were approved and efteemed by one of the wiſeſt Princes of his age. And N 099% 


of his Charity he hath left laſting monuments. Beſides which, he maintained ſeveral poor 


ſcholars at the Univerſity, before he founded his College; and is ſaid to have been a 
Yet I do not find that he ever publiſhed any thing: 
But a letter of his is printed in Mr Strype's Memorials (y), and in the Collections, at the 


generous Patron of learned men (x). 


end of Dr Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wolſey (2) [ N]. 


[LI But the good old Biſhop foutly rejected his inſi- 
id the meſſenger, that came from 


Wolſey with this propoſal. tell his maſter; That 


(19) M. Parker, 
ut ſupra, p. 313. 


tho', by reaſon of his blindneſs, he was not able to 
«* diſtinguiſh white from black, yet he could diſcern 
* between true and falſe, right and wrong : and plainly 
© enough ſaw, without eyes, the malice of that un- 
© grateful man, which he did not ſee before. That 
© jt behoved the Cardinal to take care, not to be ſo 
* blinded with ambition, as not to foreſee his own 
end. He needed not trouble himfelf with the Bi- 
* ſhoprick of Wincheſter, but rather ſhould mind the 
King's affairs (m). 

LM] Biſhop Fox appears by his picture, &c.) Which 
is ſet up in the hall of Corpus-Chriſti-College, being 
painted on board. There is a very fine print, taken 
from it, in Dr Fiddes's life of Cardinal Wolſey. 

[NJ A letter of his is printed in Mr Strype s Memo- 
rials, and in the Collections at the end of Dr Fiddes's 


Life of Cardinal Woljzy.} The ſubject of that letter, 


is the Cardinal's intended general viſitation and refor- 
mation of the Engliſh Clergy. Our author expreſſes 
great joy at it; and ſays, he wiſhed as ardently to ſee 


FOX (Jonn), the famous Martyrologiſt, 


that day, as Symeon did the ſight of the Meſſiah : 


(z) P. 105, 1c6. 
from the Cotton 
Libr, Fauſtina, 
Go 7. 


that, for three years paſt, all his ſtudies, labours, 


thoughts, and cares, had been almoſt bent that way 
within his own particular juriſdiction, &. Iagentem 
atque mirificam, Pater ampliſſime, ex proximis veſtris 
ad me literis cepi conſolationem atque woluptatem, quod 
ex eis intellexi D. J. R. univerſi cleri reformationem 
ſecum inſtituiſſe, & ad eam inchoandam atque aggredi- 
endam, diem brevi futuram prefiniifſe & præſcripſiſſe; 
eum namque profecto diem jam diu, non minus quam Sy- 
meon ille Evangelicus expectatum Meſſiam, votis Omni- 
bus widere expetivi. Et ex quo illas D. V. R. literas 
legi, reformationem ampliorem & multa exatiorem uni- 
werſe Anglorum Ecclefiaſtice Hierarchiæ mibi videor 
tantum non ſentire & palpare, quam ego hac hominum 
ætate vel faciundam vel ineundam divinare potui, ne- 
dum ſperare Conatus ſum enim facere, quad mearum 
erat partium, in ditione hac mea peculiari & exigua, 
quod V. Preft. Dominatia inſtituit in utraque hujus 
regni Provincia, & hoc fere perpetuum triennium illi 


uni negotio diligenter incubui; omniaque mea ſtudia, 


labores, wigilias, ſudores in ea fere una collocavi, Wc. 


was born at Boſton in the county of Lincoln, 


in the year 1517 (a). His father dying when he was very young, and his mother marry- () Life of }. Fox, 
ing again, he came under the tutelage of a father-in-law, with whom he dwelt till the age witten by bis 


: ſon, and prefzed 
of ſixteen, when he went to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he was entered of Braſen- Noſe to the 48s and 


College, under the care of Mr John Hawarden, Fellow of that College, and was Chamber- “v, cit 


ſtinguiſhed him, inſomuch that he was choſen Fellow of Magdalen College, and proceeded er. 


_ troubles. 


(t) Athen. Ox, ut 
lupra, 


| 647. 

May the ſeventeenth nac re. Script 
: ; illuſt. Cent. 9. 
His great parts and learning ſoon di- 5. 22. 763 
afil. 1557. 


fellow with the famous Dr Nowell, afterwards Dean of St Paul's. 
1538, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (b). 


Maſter of Arts in 1543, which was the higheſt degree he attained in the Univerſity (4). 
He diſcovered, in his younger years, a genius for poetry, and wrote ſeveral Latin come- 
dies [A], but the ſubjects were choſen from the Scriptures ; and in theſe, his firſt eſſays, 
he gave an earneſt of his ſtrong and natural bent to the ſtudy of Divinity, to which he ſoon 
betook himſelf with rather more fervency than circumſpection, diſcovering himſelf in fa- {) Wood, abt 
vour of the Reformation then in hand, before he was known to thoſe who maintained and 
ſupported the cauſe, or had power to protect the maintainers of it; and hence began his 
In order to make himſelf a ſufficient judge of the controverſies which then di- 
vided the Church, his firſt care was to ſearch diligently into the antient and modern hiſtory 
of the Church; to learn it's beginning, by what arts it flouriſhed, and by what errors it 
began to decline; to confider the cauſes of thoſe controverſies and diſſentions which had 
ariſen in the Church, and to weigh attentively of what moment and conſequence they were 
to-Religion. To this end he applied himſelf with ſuch zeal and induſtry, that before he 
attained to thirty years of age, he had read over all that either the Greek or Latin Fathers 
had left in their writings, the Schoolmen in their diſputations, the Councils in their acts, 
or the Conſiſtories in their decrees; and alſo acquir'd a competent ſkill in the Hebrew 
language (e). But from this ſtrict and ſevere application, by night as well as by day, from 
| his 


) Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. 1. Ps 
230. edit. 1721. 


(e) Vita J. Foxi, 
ut ſupra, 


[4] Frote ſeveral Latin comedies] Our author's 


ſon tells us, that theſe comedies, which were taken 
from ſubjects in ſacred hiſtory, were tren extant, and 
written in an elegant ſiyle. We have a comedy 
of his, intitled, de Chriſto Triumphante, printed at 
London 15513 and at Bafil in 1556, in 8yo. Mr Wood 
aſſerts (1), that it was written at Baſil in the houfe 
of Operinus the Printer, but this muſt be a miſtake, 
becauſe Mr Fox did not go to Baill till the reign of 
Queen Mary, who did not come to the Crown till 


1553. This play was tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard 


Day, ſon of John Day the famous Printer in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and publiſhed with this title, 
Chriſt Teſus triumphant, wherein is deſcribed the glo- 
rious triumph and conqueſt of Chriſt over ſin, death, 
and the lam, Sc. London, 1579 ; and in 1607, in 
8vo. It was again publiſhed in 1672, at London in 


8vo. and dedicated to all ſchoolmaſters, in order that 


it might be admitted into their reſpective ſchools, for 
the peculiar clegance of its ſtyle, by T. C. M. A. of 
Sidney-College in Cambridge. | 


EZ] Ca- 


2020 


his forſaking his friends, for the moſt ſolitary retirement ; the great and viſible diſtractions 
of his mind; and, above all, his abfenting himfelf from the public worſhip of the Church, 
of which before he had been a moſt conſtant frequenter, aroſe the firlt ſuſpicions of his 
alienated affections from the Church, and in which his enemies were foon confirmed, upon 
4 more narrow inſpection into his conduct, which was too open not to expoſe him to the 
fnares which were laid for his ruin; and having been accuſed of hereſy, he was, by the 
judgment of the College, condemned as an heretick, and expelled the Houſe ; and was 
thought to have been favourably dealt with, that he eſcaped with his life [BI. This miſ- 
fortune, however, was the heavier upon Mr Fox, as it loſt him the favour and good offices 
of his friends, who were afraid to countenance or protect one condemned for a capital 
offence ; and his father-in-law took a handle from hence, to with-hold Mr Fox's own fi- 


ther's eſtate from him, thinking that he who ſtood in danger of the Law himſelf, would 


with difficulty fiad relief from it, Being thus forſaken by his friends, he was reduced to 
great diſtreſs, when he was taken into the houſe of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Warwickſhire, 
to be tutor to his children, Here he married a citizen's daughter of Coventry, and con- 
tinued in Sir Thomas's family till his pupils were grown up, after which, with ſome difi- 
culty, he procured entertainment from his father-in-law, and his wife's father at Coventry; 


from whence he removed to London a few years before King Henry's death, where, hav- 


ing no employment nor preferment, he was again driven to great neceſſities and diſtreſs, 
from which he was ſeaſonably relieved, in a remarkable manner, as we ſhall relate in the 
note [CJ, and was ſoon after taken into the Ducheſs of Richmond's family, to be tutor to 


her nephew the Earl of Surrey's children, who, upon the commitment of the Earl and his 
father the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower, were committed to the care of the Ducheſs of 


(F) Wood, ut 


_ ſupra, 


(g) Hiſt. & An- 
tiq. Univ. Oxon, 
lib. 2. p. 195. 


(5) Vita J. Foxii, 
ut ſupra. 


Richmond to be educated. In this family Mr Fox lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the 
latter part of King Henry's reign, the hve years reign of King Edward the Sixth, and part 


of Queen Mary's reign, being at this time protected by one of his pupils then Duke of 


Norfolk, and is faid to have been the firſt perſon who preached the Goſpel at Ryegate (/). 
Anthony Wood alſo ſays, he was reſtored to his fellowſhip in Magdalen College, under 
Edward the Sixth (g). But Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who hated him, and fearing 
leaſt the heir of one of the nobleſt families in the kingdom, ſhould, as might naturally be 
expected, tread in the ſteps of his tutor, by him greatly reſpected and honoured, ſought 
by many ſnares and ftratagems to work his ruin; inſomuch, that Mr Fox, very much 
againſt the Duke's inclination (5), was obliged to quit his native country, and ſeek ſhelter 
abroad. Accordingly, the Duke having cauſed every thing neceſſary to be prepared for 
his tutor's voyage, he ſet fail from Ipſwich-haven, taking his wife along with him, wha 
was then big with child, and ſome other perſons who went abroad on the ſame account. 
But a ftorm ariſing, they were obliged the next day to put back to port, where, having 
with much difficulty arrived, Mr Fox found that Biſhop Gardiner had iſſued out a warrant 


for apprehending him, and cauſed the moſt diligent ſearch to be made after him; upon 


which, having prevailed upon the Maſter of the ſhip to put to ſea again, to the great peril 
of their lives, they arrived ſafe in two days at Newport-haven, from whence Mr Fox and 


his company travelled to Antwerp and Franckfort, and thence to Baſil in Germany, where 


60 f. 231. 


(3) Lib. 2. p. 19 5. 


(4) In Vita Foxii, 


(5) Vita J. Foxii. 


great numbers of Engliſh ſubjects reſorted in thoſe times of perſecution [DJ. This city 


Was 


[LB] Condemned as an Heretick, and expelled the 
Houſe.) Anthony Wood ſays (2), he reſigned his fel- 
lowſhip in 1545, merely, as it was thought, to prevent 
expulſion ; and the fame writer in his Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of Oxford (3), ſays that he was in a manner 
obliged to reſign his fellowſhip. But Mr Fox's own ſon 
informs us (4), that our author being ſuſpected of hereſy, 
and upon examination, not concealing his ſentiments, 
was condemned as an heretick, and actually expelled the 
College; and his enemies affirmed that he was favour- 
ably dealt with by that ſentence, and that he might 
have been queſtioned for his life, if they had not de- 
ſigned to have uſed clemeney towards him. | 

[C] Was relieved in a remarkable manner.) As 
he was fitting one day in St Paul's Church, almoſt 
ſpent with long faſting, his countenance wan and pale, 
and his eyes hollow, there came to him one whom he 
never remembered to have ſeen before, who fitting 
down by him, accoſted him very familiarly, and put 
into his hands an untold ſum of money, bidding him 
be of good chear, and to be careful of himſelf, and 
uſe all means to prolong his life; and that within a 
few days, new hopes were at hand, and more certain 
means of ſubſiſtence. Mr Fox uſed all his endeavours 
to find out the perſon, by whoſe bounty he was fo 
ſeaſonably relieved from extreme neceſſity, but in vain 
however the prediction was fulfilled, for within three 
days afterwards Mr Fox was taken into the ſervice of 
the Ducheſs of Richmond (5). 

[D] He travelled to Baſil in Germany, &] We 


have followed his ſon, the Hiſtorian of his life, in this 
account, who muſt certainly be ſuppoſed to have been 
beſt informed in all particulars of his father's life. An- 
thany Wood however differs in his account of Mr Fox's 
travels; he ſays, that he went over to Baſil in King 
Henry the Eighth's time, when he was about thirty 
years old, and became a laborious writer, at the houſe 
of one Operinus a Printer there. After King Henry's 
death, he returned to Magdalen-College, and after a 
ſhort ſtay there went again to his charge at Rygate, and 
remained there till atter Queen Mary came to the 
Crown, when he again left England, and as Dr Hey- 
lyn ſays, was at Franckfort, and appeared in the ſchiſm 
among the Engliſh there ; for we find his name among 
thoſe of the Engliſh Proteſtants who took refuge in 
that city, in the tract entitled, The troubles of Franck- 
fort, printed in 1575 ; was againſt the Church of 
England as ſettled in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 


: Ar (6) See Fuller's 
and took part with Knox and Whittingham (6). Af. (3) Hist. B. 8. 


terwards he retired to his old landlord at Baſil, where 
he continued a ſevere drudge at writing, till Queen 
Elizabeth was ſettled in the throne, when he again 
returned to England. The former part of this account 
however contradicts itſelf, for if Mr Fox was born in 
1517, and fiſt went abroad at thirty years of age, 
that muſt have been in 1547, which was in King Ed- 
ward's reign ; whereas Mr Wood ſays, he went abroad 
in King Henry's time. It ſeems much more probable, 
as we have before ſhewn, that he did not leave England 
till Queen Mary's reign, according to his ſon's account. 
| [E] Thy 


> 


9. 3. P. 32. 


* 
9 
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was at that time one of the moſt famous in Europe for Printing, and moſt: of thoſe wid 
retired thither got their ſubſiſtence by reviſing and correcting the preſs; and to this em- 

ploy ment Mr Fox betook himſelf, and it was here he laid the firſt plan of his Ads and Mo- 
numents of the Church, Upon the death of Queen Mary, which (according to the teſti- 
mony of Dr Elmare, afterwards Biſhop of London) Mr Fox in a ſermon foretold the day 
before it happened; and, as ſoon as he found the Proteſtant religion likely to be eſtabliſh- 
ed, he ventured to return to his native country, where he ſtill found a faithful and fervice- 
able friend in his quondam pupil, the Duke of Norfolk, and was entertained by him at 
his Manor-place called Chrif-Church, in London, as long as his Grace lived, and at his 
death he ſettled a penſion upon him, which his ſon the Earl of Suffolk confirmed to him (i). (i) Vita Foxit. 
Mr Secretary Cecil alſo obtained for him of the Queen, the rectory or prebendſhip of 
Shipton, in the church of Saliſbury, tho* Mr Fox himſelf would have declined accept- 
ing it; and tho” he had many great and powerful friends, as Sir Francis Walſingham, 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Thomas Greſham, Sir Drue Drury, the Biſhops Grindal, Pilking- 
ton, Elmare, &c. who would have raiſed him to very conſiderable preferments; yet he 
declined them, being, as Anthony Wood ſays, always averſe to ſubſcribe to the Canons; 
| tho? tendered to him by Archbiſhop Parker, and to ſome part of the ceremonies of the 
Church [ EJ. But tho? he was a Nonconformiſt, he was a moderate one, and diſapproved 
of the heats of the rigid Puritans [F]. In 1564, he ſent a Latin panegyric to the Queen, 
upon her indulgence to ſome noncomplying Divines, and ſuffering them to hold dignities 
in the Church [G]. In July 1575, he wrote a Latin Letter to the Queen, to diſſuade her 
Majeſty from putting to death two Anabaptiſts who had been condemned to be burnt [H]. 
| | He 


[E] Tho! tender'd to him by Archbiſhop Parker]. * the Chriſtian Religion ſuffered formerly by the diſ- 
Dr Fuller tells us (7), that the Archbiſhop ſummoned * ſimulation and hypocriſy of the Monks. At pre- 
him to ſubſcribe, * that the general reputation of his * ſent in theſe men I know not what new ſort of 
© piety might give the greater countenance to Confor- Monks ſeems to revive; ſo much more pernicious 
* mity.” That the old man produced the New Teſ- * than the former, as with more ſubtle artifices of 
tament in Greek, to this, ſays he, will I ſubſcribe. *© deceiving, under pretence of perfection, like Stage- 
And when a ſubſcription to the Canons was required * players who only act a part, they conceal a more 
of him, he refuſed it, ſaying, I have nothing in the dangerous poiſon: who while they require every 
Church ſave a Prebend at Saliſbury, and much good may thing to be formed according to their own fri di/- 
it do you, if you will take it away from me. However * cipline, and conſcience, will nee deſiſt till they have 
he continued in his place till his death, ſuch reſpect, brought all things into Jewiſh bondage.” Upon this 


church Hiſt, 
k its p · 76. 


(8) Book ix. p. 
106. 


Colle 


as Dr Fuller obſerves, did the Biſhops, moſt of them 
formerly his fellow-exiles, bear to his age, parts, and 
labours. | | * 

[F] 4nd diſapproved of the heats of the rigid Pu- 
ritans.] Dr Fuller obſerves (8), that tho“ Mr Fox 
came not up in all particulars to cleave the pin of Con- 
formity (as refuſing to ſubſcribe ) yet he utterly diſtaſted 
the factious people of that age. The Hiſtorian then 
gives us a Latin letter written by our author to a Bi- 
ſhop, 1 occaſion of his ſon Samuel's being expelled 
by the Puritan party from his fellowſhip of Magdalen - 
in Oxford, after his return from his travels 
abroad, upon the groundleſs imputation of his having 
turned Papift. In this letter he ſays, © I confeſs it 
has always been my great care, if I could not be 
* ſerviceable to many perſons, yet not knowingly to 


* injure any one, at leaſt of all thoſe of Magdalen- 


* College. I cannot therefore but the more wonder 
at the turbulent genius which inſpires thoſe fa#ious 
Puritans, ſo that violating the laws of gratitude, 
deſpiſing my letters and prayers, diſregarding the 
interceſſion of the Preſident himſelf, without any 
previous admonition, or aſſigning any cauſe, they 
have exerciſed ſo great tyranny againſt me and my 
ſon ; were I one, who, like them, would be vio/ently 
outragious againſt Biſhops and Archbiſhops, or join 
myſelf with them, that is, would become mad, as 
they are, I had not met with this ſevere treatment ; 
now becauſe, quite different from them, I have 
choſen the ſide of -odefly and publick tranquillity, 
hence the hatred they have a long time conceived 
againſt me, is at laſt grown to this degree of hit- 
terneſs. As this is the caſe, I do not fo much aſk 
you what you will do on my account, as what is to 
be thought of for your ſakes ; you who are Prelates 
of the Church, again and again conſider. As to 
myſelf, tho' the taking away the fellowſhip from my 
ſon, is a great affliction to me; yet Becauſe this is 
only a private concern, I bear it with more mode 
ration; I am much more concerned upon the ac- 
count of the Church, which is publick. F perceive 
na certain race of men riſing up, who if they ſhould 
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letter, Dr Fuller (9) bids us remark the violence 0 
rigid Nonconformiſts. * We may perceive, ſays he, by 
* this letter how powerful the party of Nonconfor- 
* miſts was grown at that time, and to what violences 
and extravagancies, ſome went in their practices, 
* inſomuch that Dr Humphreys, then Prefident of Mag- 
© dalen, and Mr Fox himſelf (both which ſcrupled 
* ſubſcription in ſome particulars) were deſerted by 
them as lukewarm, and femiſs in the cauſe” Mr 
Fox's ſon however was at laſt reſtored to his fellow- 
ſhip by the Queen's mandate. | Es 

[G] [= 1564, he ſent a Latin panegyric to the 
Queen, upon her indulgence of ſome Divines, &fc.] 
In the beginning of this addreſs, he mentions her Ma- 
jeſty's retrieving the kingdom from the laſt degree of 
miſery and declenſion; that ſhe had reformed religion 
and the ſtatute book, corrected idleneſs, ſuppreſſed 
robberies, and made the country orthodox and quiet. 
That ſhe had recovered the mint to its old ſtahdard 5 
and that the manners of her ſubjects were no leſs re- 
fined and brightned than the coin. That theſe ſtate 
regulations, tho“ very valuable in their kind, came 
ſhort of the bleſſings in religion. That now truth was 
no longer perſecuted, conſcience had its juſt liberty, 
and ſuperſtition gave way to the goſpel. * And of 
this, ſays he, we have a remarkable inſtance in your 
* Majeſty's anſwer to the petition of ſome divines con- 
* cerning the ecc/effaftical habit. What ſatisfaction 
© this gracious indalgence gave the univerſal Church, 
* what an advantage after-ages would receive by it g 
and what an immortal honour would deſcend upon 
© her memory, is ſcarcely to be imagined:” From 
hence he proceeds to commend her for her encourage- 
ment of learning, and the expectations of favour which 
ſhe had given to the Univerſity of Cambridge. In 
the cloſe he acquaints her Majeſty that he defigned to 
write her hiſtory, and had prepared ſome materials for 
that purpoſe ; but that theſe would be imperfect with- 
out 
all, he thought her own genius nobly furniſhed to de- 
ſcribe her reign, and that no body could do her juſ- 
tice better than herſelf 1809.. 


V (9) P. 107. 


ther information from her Majeſty; and after 


* 
[AH] He wrote a Latin letter ta the Queen 'to dif- —— 
ſuade her Majeſty from putting to death two Auabap- 50 


© increaſe and gather ſtrength in this kingdom, I ain 

* ſorry to ſay what diſturbance I foreſee mult follow: 

from it. Your prudence is not ignorant how much 
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tifts, who * been condemned to be burm.] Fuller, Foxii, MS.| ; i 
. 22 2 5 e e . | 


who 
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| who tranſcribed this letter from the original, has pub- 
(rr) B. ix. p. liſhed it in his Church Hiftory (11) ; Mr Collier ob- 
104, 105. ſerves (12), that it is written in à very hand/ome Chri- 
ian ſtrain, In this letter, Mr Fox declares, that 
og * Hin. with regard to thoſe fanatical ſects, he does not think 
e ought to be countenanced in a ſtate, but cha- 
Rtiſed in a proper manner. But that to puniſh with 
the flames, the bodies of thoſe who err rather from 
blindneſs than obſtinacy of will, is cruel, and more 
ſuitable to the example of the Romiſh Church, than 
the mildneſs of the goſpel. He declares he does not 
write thus out of an indulgence to error, but as he 
is a man, out of regard to the lives of men, that they 
may have an opportunity of repenting of their errors ; 
and entreats her Majeſty therefore to ſpare the lives 
of theſe wretches, or at leaſt to change the ſhocking 
manner of their puniſhment ; to baniſh them, or com- 
mit them to perpetual impriſonment ; or ſtigmatize, 
or even hang them ; at leaſt not to revive the Smith- 
field fires, which thro' her Majeſty's care had been ſo 
long extinguiſhed. If this could not be 22 at 
leaſt to allow them a month or two, in order that en- 
deavours might be uſed to reclaim them from their 
errors, and thereby to prevent the deſtruction of their 
ſouls as well as bodies. But Fuller tells us, that tho” 
the Queen conſtantly called Mr Fox her father, yet 
ſhe gave him a flat denial as to the faving of their 
lives, if after a month's reprieve, and conference with 
Divines, they would not recant their errors; and they 
continuing ſtill inflexible, were accordingly burnt in 
Smithheld. | | 
[1] In the note is an account of our author's wri- 
tings.] Beſides thoſe already mentioned, he wrote, 
Syllogificon admonitio ad Parliamentum. De lafpfis 
per errorem in Eccleſiam reflituendis. A Latin tran- 
flation of the controverſy between Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
and Gardiner Biſhop of Winchefler, about the Eucha- 
rift. This our author did at Baſil, and there was 
only a part of it printed. De cenſura, ſeu excommu- 
nicatione Ecclefiaftica, interpellatia ad Archiepiſtopum 
Cantuarienſem. London 1551. in 8vo. A Sermon 
preached at St Pauls Croſs, on Good-Friday, upon the 
ſubj ect of Chriſt's Crucifixion, printed by John Day, 
at London, 1570, in 4to. It was dedicated, * to all 
© ſuch as labour and be heavy laden in conſcience, to 
© be read for their ſpiritual comfort.” The text is, 
2 Cor. v. 20, 21. and the Sermon is divided into two 
parts, to which are ſubjoined, a prayer made for the 
Church, and all the States there ; and a poſtſcript to 
(13) Col. 232. the Papiſts. Mr Wood mentions (13) an edition of 
this Sermon at London, 1609. in 8vo. and a Latin 
in Die Paraſcev. in 2 Cor. cap. v. werſ. 20, 21. 
London 1571, in 4to. Mr Stry pe, who does not ap- 
pear to have ever ſeen the edition of this Sermon in 
1590, is miſtaken in ſaying (14) that it was preached 
in 1578, and printed in 1585, unleſs reprinted in 
that year. His argument that it was preached about 
78, is drawn from a paſſage in the prayer, wherein 
M. Fos ſays, that the Queen had doubled the years of 
her fifter and brother ; but theſe very words are alſo 
to be found in the prayer publiſhed in the edition of 
the Sermon in 1570. Tables of Grammar ; London 
(+5) Vol. I. Col. 1552. Wood tells us (15) that theſe Tables were ſub- 
135. ſeribed in print by eight Lords of the Privy-Council; 
| but that they were ſoon laid” aſide, as being far more 
too ſhort, than King Henry VIIIth's Grammar was 
too long. Articuli ſive Aphoriſmi aliquot Joh. Mi- 
cley:. Sparſfim aut ex varits illius opuſculis excerpti per 
adverfarios papicolas, ac concilio Conflantienſs exhi- 
biti. Colledanea quædam ex Reginald: Pecocki Epiſ- 
copi Ciceſtrienſss opuſculis exuflis conſervata, & ex an- 
tiqua pſegmate tranſcripta. Opiſtographia ad Oxoni- 
en/es. Theſe three laſt are printed with his Commen- 
tarii rerum in Ecclefia geſtarum; at Straſpurgha 1554, 


(14) Annals of 
the Reformation, 
Vol. II, PO 550. 


tranſlation of it intitled, De Cbriſto crucifixo : concio 


al Mb 


F O | X. * 
He was remarkable for his piety and great zeal for Religion, his charity, humility, and 
intenſe application to the duties of his function. He died on the eighteenth of April 1887, 
in the ſeventieth year of his age, greatly lamented, and was buried in the chancel of the 
church of St Giles's Cripplegate, where a monument was erected to his memory on the 
fouth wall, and an inſcription on it. It is ſaid Mr Fox had the vicarage of St Giles's ; 
but, as Mr Wood ſays (if he had it at all), he kept it but a little while in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. In the note is an account of our author's writings [7]. He 


left 
two 


in 8 vo. Locorum communium Logicalium tituls & 
Ordinationes 150, ad ſeriem 1 decem 
deſcripti, &c. Baſil 1557, in 4to. Probationes & reſo- 
lutiones de re & materia Sacramenti Euchariſtici. This 
was printed at London about the year 1563. De 
Oliva Evangelica; concio in Baptiſmo Judæi habita, 
Londini 1. Apr. cum narratione capitis X1. D. Pauli 
ad Romanos. London 1578. tranſlated into Engliſh 
by James Bell. To this Latin Sermon is ſubjoined 
our author's comedy, De Chriſto triumphante, before 
mentioned. Concerning man's elefion to ſalvation. 
London 1581, in 8vo. Certain notes of election, added 
to Bexa his treatiſe of Predeſtination. London 1581, 
in 8yo. De Chriſto gratis 1 contra Feſuitas. 
London 1583, in 8 vo. Diſputatio contra Feſuitas 
eoram argumenta quibus inbærentem juſtitiam. ex 
Ariſtotele confirmant. Rupell 1585, in 8vo. Eica/- 
mi ſeu meditatianes in Apacal. S. Fohannis Apofloli & 
Evangeliſtæ. London 1587, fol. Genev. 1596. in 
8ro. Papa confutatus : wel ſacra & apoſtolica eccleſia 
papam confutans. This was tranſlated into Engliſh by 
James Bell, and printed at London in 4to. Brief ex- 
hortation, fruitful aud meet to be read in the time of 
God's wiſitation, where minifters do lack, or otherwiſe 
cannot be of wn to comfort them. London in Svo. 
He alſo tranſlated from Latin into Engliſh, 1. 4 Ser- 
mon of John Oecolampadius to youny men and maidens. 
London in 12mo. 2. As inſtruction of Chriſtian Faith, 
how to lay upon the promiſe of God, and not to doubt 
of our ſalvation. Or otherwiſe thus; neceſſary in- 


| ffruftions of faith and hope for Chriſtians to hold faſt, 


and not to doubt, &. London 1579, ſecond edition 
in 8vo. written by Urbanus Regius. He alſo finiſhed 
An anſwer apologetical to Hierome Oſorius hig Han- 
derous invectiue; which had been begun in Latin by 
Walter Haddon, LL. D. London 1577, and 1581, 
in 4to. and he publiſhed 2% four Evangeliſts in the old 
Saxon Tongue, with the Engliſh thereunta adjoi ned. 
London 1571, in 4to. Bale mentions ſeveral other 
writings of his, but Mr Wood ſays ſome of them were 
never printed ; we. ſhall therefore proceed to. give 
ſome account of the principal and greateſt of our au- 
thor's works, his A, and Monuments of the Church, 
commonly called, Fox's Boot of Martyrs. We have 

before obſerved that the author firſt applied himſelf to 

write this Hiſtory of the Church, whilit he was at Baſil, 

but he reſerved the greateſt part of it againſt his re- 

turn into his own country, that he might have the 

authority and teſtimony of more witneſſes. It appears 

by the author's own notes, that this moſt laborious 

work was eleven years in hand; and in this, as well ag 

in ſome others of his labours, Mr Fox was greatly aſ- 

ſiſted by that pious prelate Dr Grindal, afterwards 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who beſides his conſtant 

counſel and advice in the courſe of the work, ſupplied 

him with materials, which he digeſted, and methodized 

hunſelf ; for whilſt Dr Grindal was abroad, he had 

eſtabliſhed a correſpandence in England for this pur- 

poſe, by which means accounts of moſt of the acts and 

ſufferings of the perſecuted in Queen Mary's reign, 

came to his hands (16); and it was owing to Dr Grin- (16) Strype's Life 
dal's ſtrict and tender regard to truth, that the - of Archbiſhop 
rology was ſo long in hand, for he rejeded all com- 22 Pe 37s 
mon reports and relations that were brought over, till © 

more ſatisfactory evidence could be procured j and 

hence he adviſed Mr Fox at firſt only to print ſepa- 

rately the acts of ſome particular men, of whom any 

{ure and authentic memoirs came to hand, till mate- 

rials for a more compleat hiſtory of the Martyrs and 

their perſecutions and ſufferings could be procured. In - 

purſuance of this advice Mr Fox publiſhed at Baſil, di- 

vexſe hiſtories of the Engliſh Biſhops and Divines, in 

ſingle pieces, ſoon after their reſpective ſufferings and 


martyrdoms. He had alſo publiſhed at Straſburgh, in 


1554, in octavo, Commentarii rerum in Ecilefiaigeſ- 
' « tar An, 
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December the: thirty- Art 1550 (4), and in 1976 became Demi of Magdalen College, 


F © 


two ſons, Samuel and Thoma.  Satnue! the eldeſt for was born in the city of Norwich, ger us 
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of Archbiſhop. 
W aitzife, Book 


4 afterwards ,, ©? 0. N 


3 arias - fofam Europam per ſecutio- deing guilty of tergiverfation, ufing impertinent argu- 


num a Wiclevi temporibus ad banc | etatim te- 


ſcript.” in one book ; to which be added. five more 
books, all pritited together at Bafil, in 1559. in foho,, I 


It was alſo by the advice of Dt Grindal, thay the Mar- 
tyrodogy was printed both in Latin and . Etighth, for 


the more general uſe, the author having began it in 
Latin. It was publiſhed at London 1563, in one 
thick volume in folio, with this title, Ades and Mo- 
numents of theſe latter perillous days touching matters 
of the Churche, wherein art comprebended and de- 
ſcribed the great perſecutions and hoyrible tyoubles that 
haws been wronght and practiſad by the Romiſb pre- 
latas, ſpeciallye in this Realme of England and Scot- 
land, from the. yeare of our Lorde a thouſand unto the 
time now preſent, &c. gathered and collected accor- 
| dynge to the true copies and wrytinges certificatorie, 
as well of the parties themſelves that ſuffered, as alſo 


aut of the Biſhops regiſters, which were the doers 
thereof B Py Fox. Imprinted at London by John 
Day, dw 


ing over Alderſgate beneth St Martin's, 
Anno 1563, the 20th of March. (um gratia & pri- 
wilegia regiæ Majeſtatis. Mr Fox preſented a copy 
of Nis edition to Magdalen-College, Oxford, and at 
the ſame time wrote a Latin letter to Dr Lawrence 

_ Humphreys, printed by Mr Thomas Hearne in his ap- 
ix, No. 5. to his Preface to Adami e Domerſham 

Hift. ds Rebus Geffis Glaftonenfibus, Oxon. 1727, in 
8va. 2 Vols. There was a fourth edition at London 
1583, in two volumes in folio, and it was reprinted in 
1632, in three volumes folio. The ninth edition was 
printed at London in three volumes in folio, with 
copper cuts, the former Editions having only wooden 
ones. Mr Wood obſerves (17), that the undertakers'of 
this edition had in a manner obfained a promiſe from 
King Charles II to revive the order made in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, of placing it in the common halls of 
Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans; Archdeacons. Heads of 
Colleges, &c, according to the Canons of Dr Matthew 
Parker; Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1577. Mr 
Strype tells us (18), that when this book was firſt pub- 
liſhed, our author was thought, © to have done very 
« exquiſite ſetvice to the Proteſtant eauſe, in ſhewing, 
from abundance of antient books, regiſters, records, 
and choice manuferipts, the encrozehments of Popes, 
* Papalins, and the ſtout oppoſivions that were made 
by learned and good men, in all ages and countries 
againſt them; and eſpecially under King Henry the 
VIIIth, and Queen Mary here in England ; preſerv- 
ing to us the memories of thoſe holy men and wo- 
men, thoſe Biſhops and Divines, together with their 
* hiſtories, acts, ſufferings, and their conſtant deaths, 
* willingly undergone for the ſake of Chriſt and his 


(17) Athen. Or, 
Vol. J. p · 232. 


(18) Annals of 
the Reformat. 
p- 238. 


(19) Defence of trines and ſuperſtitions.” Archbiſhop Whitgift (9) 
the Anſwer to ſtiles Mr Fox that” worthy man; and tells Mr Cart- 

the A-monition, wright, the Puritan, that he had read over his A, 

Pe 333+ and Monuments from the one end to the other; and 
declares that Mr Fox hath very diligently and faith- 

fully laboured in this matter, (of Archbiſtops and Me- 

tropolituns) an ſearched ont the truth of it as lear- 

»edly as I knowe any man to have done. Camden like- 

420 Armales Eli- wiſe gives him and his work this character (20) ; Ex 

Els Eccltfpafficut Anpliæ ' Hiſtoridm five Martyrologiam 

ind * Se ae, — 4. poſte a 2 

auius magna cum land contexuit. The Papiſts were 

very angry at the publication of this hiſtory ; in which 

their lyes and cruelty were ſo fully expoſed ; and ac- 
dg did all they could to blaſt the credit both 
of tliat aud its author. They called it Fox's golden 
Legend; and repreſented it an huge fardel of notorious 
(21) Prefice, lyes. and falſehoods (21). In 160g, above forty years 

p. 4 to the Liſe after, the publication of Mr Fox's book, father Robert 
— 5 Parfons publiſhed, under the name of N. D. that is, 
L410 of Nicholas Doleman, A Treatiſe of the three conver- 
niner of Mar- ions from Paganiſm to the Chriſtian Religion, in three 
eue, 2vo, edit, volumes in 8 vo. the principal deſign of which is to 
Lord, 1723, expoſe Mr Fox's Church Hiſlory. In this performance 

he charges Mr Fox with fa!fities and impoſtures, ma- 

niſeſt ſoolery and: lying, with having a wicked fpirit, 


* goſpel, and for , to comply with Popiſh doc- 
t 


erudiſorum numero obiit Johannes Foxus Oxonienfis, gui 


ments, ſhewing a contempt of antiquity, Ac. of wil. 
ful corruptions and cations of authors, particu- 
arly of Venerable Bede. He tells us Mr Fox endea- 
vodred to corrupt the acts of old Martyrs, nay, that 
he difcredited' his own Marty rs, and pretends to have 


found no. leſs than 1 26 lyes in lefs than three leaves 


of his book (% Mr Collier, who takes all oppor- (“ See the Trea- 
tunities of depretiating Mr Fox's character, and un- fie of three Con- 
dervaluing his work, accuſes him of diſingenuity and j**fons of Eng. 
ill nature, and ſays he ought to be read with caution. A his — 
That a vein of fatire and coarſe language runs thro" of « Trial l in 
his Martyrology (22), and inſtances in his calling France abour Ne- 
(23) the Biſhop of Wincheſter an inſenſible aſs, and ligion, Prom: 
ſaying he had no feeling of God's Spirit, in the mat- n 

ter of Juſtification. Mr Fox does certainly ſometimes ,,, Collies 
fail in decency and temper ; but this was no more Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol. 
than was comm to the zealous Promoters of the Re- il. p. 45, 733 
formation, who it muſt be confeſſed were ſometimes 

hurried on by their zeal to lengths by no means de- (23) Fox. Vol. Il. 
fenfible Mr Wood fays Mr Fox was a ſevere Calvi- * 5» "_ 8 
niſt, and ſhewed himſelf a very bitter enemy in his 

writings, againſt the Roman Catholicks, as 

ſome conceive the rules of charity. He obſerves (24), (24) Col. 232. 
that as our author * hath taken a great deal of pains 

in his work, and ſtie ved ſometimes much judgment 

in it; ſo hath he committed many errors therein, by 

* truſting to the relations of poor ſimple people, and 

* in making ſuch Martyrs as were living after the firſt 

edition of his book came forth, tho” atterwards by 

* him excuſed and omitted.” He charges Mr Fox FE 
likewiſe (2;) with committing a moſt egregious falſity '2-) Col. 691, 
in reporting, that one Grimwood of Higham in Suf- 9 

folk, died in a miſerable manner for ſwearing and 

bearing falſe witneſs againſt one John Cooper a Car- 

penter of Watſ..m in the ſame county, for which he 

loſt his life. The account which Fox gives of his 

death, is this. When he was in labour ftacking up 

* a goffe of corn, having his health, and fearing no 

« peril, ſuddenly his bowels fell out of his body, and 
immediately moſt miſerably he died Now Wood 

relates, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth one Prit 

became Parſon of the pariſh where the faid Grim- 

wood dwelt, and preaching againſt perjury, not being 

acquainted with his Pariſhioners, cited the ſaid ſtory 

of Fox; and it happening that Grimwood being then 

alive and in the church, he brought an action upon 

the caſe againſt the Parſon. But judge Anderſon, who 

fat at the Aſſizes in the connty of Suffolk, adjudged it 

not maintainable, becauſe it was not ſpoken malici- 

ouſly. Mr Wood refers to the abridgement of many 

caſes and reſolutions of the Common Law, written by | 
Judge Henry Rolles, p 87. Sect. 7. tit. afiom fur f 
caſe. But Mr Strype has ſhewn (26), that Mr Fox (26) Annals of 
has not had juſtice done him in this paſſage, ſince there the Reformat, 
was one Grimwood who died in the manner above l. I. =p: 21. 
mentioned, though Mr Fox was miſled in inſerting . 4364. 
this ſtory in his Martyrology, becauſe the ſaid John 

Cooper was not tried for his religion, but for ſpeaking 

rebellious words againſt the Queen. But there are 

many other facts, in the relation of which, Mr Fox is 

not to be ded upon; particularly in his account 

of the death of the perſecutiag Biſhop Gardiner. He 

tells us (27), as he ſays from credible intelligence, (27) P. 523. 
that the Biſhop refuſed to go to dianer on the day 
Ridley and Latimer were burnt, till his ſervants who 
were poſted on the road for that purpoſe had brought 
him word that the faggotts were kindled about them; 
that this barbarous retolution occaſioned the dinner to 
be kept back till four o' clock, and that the old Duke 
of Norfolk, who that day dined with the Biſhop, was 
uneaſy at ſtaying ſo long. That when Gardiner heard 
the two Biſhops were burning, he was tranſported with 
the news, and went immediately to dinner, but was 
ſeized at table, carried to his bed where he lay a fort- 
night, and died. To diſprove this tragical ſtory, it 
may be ſufficient to obſerve that Gardiner a 
twice in the Houſe of Lords, after he is reported to 
have been ſeized with this mortal diſtemper ; ang the 
old Duke of Norfolk had been dead above a year, 
when Fox makes him at dinner at the Biſhop of Win- 
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after wards Fellow, and Maſter of Atts. In 1586'he had a leaſe of the manor annexed to 
the prebend of Shipton, ſettled on him by his father [X J. He way ſteward to Sir Thomas 
| Heneage, Vice-Chamberlain to the _— and in 1589 married Mrs Anne Leveſon, in 
(1) Strype, d. the houſe of Sir Moyle Finch, of Ealtwell in Kent (I). In 1610, he wrote the Life of 
(% Wood's Ath, his father, prefix'd to the Ads and Monuments of the Church (m). Thomas Fox, the 
Ox, col. 233. younger ſon of our author, was educated at King's College Cambridge, and became after- 
wards an eminent Phyſician at London, and Fellow of the College of Phyſicians (u). His 


Wat] daughter Anne, who was his heir, married Sir Richard Willis, of Ditton in Eſſex, 
ſome time Colonel-General of the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Rutland, and 
Governor of the town and caſtle of Newark. | eras: Sit... | 


cheſter's, for he died at Framingham caſtle, September 

1554, and was ſucceeded by his.grandſon, who could 

not then be an o Duke, as the tory ſays. As to 

Gardiner he died of the gout, as Godwin relates, and 

(2$) Biſhop Dur- not of a ſuppreſſion of urine as Fox would have it (28). 
net's lift. of Re- Mr Fox, as Mr Collier alſo obſerves, is particularly 
3 Ecken ſevere upon the memory of the famous Cardinal Wol- 
ien Fe. ſey, and in many places of his Martyrology laſhes him 
Heylin's Hiſt. and loads him with cenſure, ſometimes wrongfully, 
Ref. Q Mary, and diſingenuouſly. He gives a remarkable inſtance 
8 Beef (29) of an exaggeration of Mr Fox, in the account 
Hiſt. Vol, II. p. he gives of the charge exhibited againſt the Cardinal 
536, by the Privy-Council, in the fourth article of which, 
| Wolſey is accuſed of preſumption in ſpeaking and 
(29) Collier, Vol. writing in this manner, The King and I would you 
II. pe 43 ſhould do thus; and, the King and 1 do give you our 
thanks, &c (30), This to be ſure was an high pre- 

(30) Coke's In- ſumption in the Cardinal, but Mr Fox has ſwelled it 
Aitutes, bet 4+ much higher, by making him ſet himſelf before the 
Cotton Library, King. and ſpeak in the language of Ego & rex meus, 
Julius I. fol. 24. as Fox reports he did (31). The ſame author (32) 
| alſo gives us, among others, a very remarkable in- 

(31) Fox, Vol. II. ſtance of Mr Fox's intemperate zeal, which hurried 
pe *55 him almoſt to a degree of prophaneneſs. When it 
(42) Celler, Vol, Was thought that Queen Mary was with child, there 
1 hy 5 al were prayers printed and diſperſed about the kingdom, 
for her Majeſty's happy delivery, &c. which Fox has 
(33) Fox, Vol, taken the freedom to ridicule (33), and to rally the 
III. p. 116. people's devotion upon this occaſion, with this extra- 
| ordinary and odd ſentence in his margin; cry up louder 

you Priefls, peradventure your God is aſleep ; as if (as 

Mr Collier juſtly obſerves,) their devotions had been 

directed to Baal or Aſbterath; as if the Papiſts had 

worſhipped one God, and the Proteſtants another. 


© I can't perceive (ſays Mr Collier) that the Marty- 


© rologiſt had any right to Elijah's ſarcaſm ; his zeal was 
* without doubt too much imbittered ; he was plainly 


* ridden by his paſſion, and puſhed, by diſſaffection, to- 


FREIND (Jon x), a learned Philoſopher, an excellent Phyſician, and a moſt elegant 


« 


s wards prophaneneſs.” Mr Strype (34) remarks that (34) Life of Arch. 


the eſteem of our author low among ſome even biſhop Whitgift 

of the Clergy ; and it is intimated by Dr Walker (3 5), Book ii. ap, 16, 

that © the Diſſenters pay a known and particular re- P 5 

*.gard to Mr Fox's As and Monuments; which paſ- 

ſage is animadverted upon by the Reverend Mr ohms 04 went to 

Lewis (36), who obſerves, that * as to private ſto- an account ve. 

* ries, Mr Fox and his friends uſed the utmoſt dili- numbers and (af. 

« gence and care, that no falfehood might be obtruded fering of the 

* on the reader, and were very ready to correct an — of the 

* miſtakes that might happen.” e Preface WS 
© | * rea 

[X] in 1586, he. had à leaſe of the manor an- edit. Lond, 1514, 

nexed to tbe Prebend of Shipton ſettled on him by Bir folio. 

father.) Mr ay tells us (37), that this was- done 

upon Mr Samuel Fox's return home from his travels, (36) 8 Po 

which was about the end of June, as appears from a oh Wakie, 

journal of his; but Dr Piers, Biſhop of Sarum, a Court D. D. ; 

Prelate, had begg'd it of the Queen to collate it, and 

accordingly had the grant of it. Upon this, Mr Fox (37)Lifeof Arch. 

applied himſelf in his father's name to Archbiſhop er Whitgit, 

Whitgift, declaring his caſe, who immediately gave 

him a letter dated July the 14th, to the Biſhop of 

Sarum, and the Biſhop readily granted his requeſt, 

* out of a due ſenſe, (ſays Mr Strype) of a man that 

* had ſo well deſerved of the Church for his vaſt writ- 

ten labours of the Hiſtory of the Church, and the 


- © perſecutions of the true profeſſors of it. Nay, more 


than his requeſt, for he promiſed to ſettle an exhi- 

* bition upon father Fox's ſecond ſon, whoſe name 
* was Thomas, bred up in King's-College, Cambridge; 
and when he was capable of it, of a Prebend in his 

© Church of Sarum. For to this tenour did the Bi- 

© ſhop's anſwer to the Archbiſhop run, dated the ſame 
day with the Archbiſhop's to him. This was the 
judgment and venerable eſteem the Archbiſhop and 

* Churchmen in thoſe days, had of that reverend and 
learned confeſſor and his labours. H 


Writer in the X VIIIth Century. His father was Rector of Croton, in Northamptonſhire, 

a man of great learning, piety, and integrity ; and extreamly careful in the education 
(a) Johan. Wi- of his ſons (a). Of theſe, John was born in 1675, and, together with his brother Ro- 
gan, Preefatio ad bert, put under the care of the celebrated Dr Richard Buſby, then Maſter of Weſtminſter- 


opera medica, J. 
Freind. 


School; under whom both brothers diſtinguiſned themſelves, as well by the quickneſs of 
their parts, as the ſtead ineſs of their application. From thence, John was elected into 


Chriſt's- Church College in Oxford, in 1690, where he had again the ſignal advantage of 
being under the eye of the famous Dr Aldrich, who, for his exemplary vigilance, true zeal 


for learning, and well conducted generoſity, was univerſally admired and ap 


plauded while 


living, whoſe memory will be ever revered in that ſeat of the Muſes, where he made 
(% Woo?'s Ach. it the buſineſs of his life to promote uſeful and polite literature (5), and whoſe praiſes, ought 


Oron, Vol. II. 
col. 1055. ß 


always to accompany thoſe of the great men formed under his care. In conſequence of 
that warm ſpirit of emulation which then prevailed in Chriſt- Church, as well as the natural 


inclination of our young ſcholar, he applied himſelf with the greateſt vigour to ſtudy the 
_ writings of the moſt celebrated Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians, among the Antients; by, 

7c) AR. Eruditor, Which he acquired an early facility in writing elegant Latin, in Verſe as well as Proſe, and a 
Lela. Men. perfect knowledge of the Greek language, of which he gave ſome publick ſpecimens, which 


Septemb, 1696, 


7. 439- were generally and juſtly admired (c) [A]. 


C4] Which were generally and juſtly admired. 3k 


may be affirmed without the leaſt flattery, or even 
complaiſance towards the memory of this learned per- 


ſon, that even in the earlieſt part of his life he gave 
unqueſtionable teſtimonies of thoſe two admirable qua- 


He was not however diverted, either by the 
Mp pr nr pos pleaſure 


lities, which when conjoined never fail of producing 
great men in every profeſſion, genius, and application. 
We have obſerved in the text, that it was - impoſſible 
for one endowed with ſuch fignal advantages, not to 
receive all imaginable encouragement in that — 
0 
>} a 


Tet ——, 


is a © 0 


fr) J. Wigan. 
Prælatio ad opera 


2) Niceron, Me- 
moires des Hom- 
mes illuſt res, 

Tom. XXV. p · 


257» 


£ 


j) Muſarum 
Anglicanarum 
Analecta. Vol. 
III. p · 27. 


proficiency therein, ſrom the deſign 
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pleafure that accompanies this kind of reading, or the reputation he had 


ired by his 


which he had formed of purſuing ſeverer ſtudies; and 
accordingly began with great diligence to cultivate thoſe ſciences, without the knowledge 
of which it is impoſſible to become abſolutely maſter of Phyſick (4). His 


firſt care was 


to digeſt thoroughly the true and rational principles of Natural Philoſophy, Chymiſtry, 
and Anatomy; and to theſe he added a ſufficient acquaintance with the Mathematicks, 


reading afterwards the beſt phyſical authors antient and modern, examining, weighing, 
and comparing what they ſaid, and laBouring to gain a true judgment of their excellencies 


and defects, from the dictates of ſound reaſon and the unbiaſſed light of experiments. How 
well this method ſucceeded, and how ſoon he became a great maſter in this truly noble 
and uſeful ſcience, appeared from a letter of his, dated from Oxford July the twenty- ſixth 
1699, to Sir Hans, then Dr Sloane, which was very ſoon after publiſhed in the Phi- ( No. 286. ſor 
loſophical Tranſactions (e) [BJ. In this firſt exerciſe of his pen, on the proper buſineſs of Set. 1699. 


of learning, where Dr Aldrich preſided. Under his au- 


Ipice, Mr Freind undertook, together with another 


young gentleman of great parts and riſing reputation, 


to publiſh a Latin tranſlation, with ſeveral neceſſary 


helps, of two Greek orations (1), one of Æſchines and 
the other of Demoſthenes, which were at that time 
generally well received, and have been fince reprinted. 
The title of this book runs thus. 

AE ſchinis contra Cteſiphontem, & Demoſthenis de co- 
rona orationes, interpretationem Latinam, & locum 
difficiliorum explicationum adjecerunt. P. Foulkes & 
J. Freind, ais Chriſti Alumni. Oxaniz, 1696, 8vo. 
It. Oxoniæ 1715. in 8vo. 

About the ſame time, being then in the twenty firſt 
year of his age, he was prevailed upon to reviſe that 
edition of Ovid's gs go er which had been 
prepared in France for the uſe of the Dauphin, which 
— then re- printed at Oxford (2) with the following 
title. | 

Owidii Metamorphoſeon libri xv. cum interpretatione 
Danielis Criſpini in aſum Delphini, à Joan. Freind re- 
cenſiti. Oxoniæ 1696. in 8vo. | 

To theſe proofs of his diligence and learning, let us 
alſo add one of his genius excited by a very melan- 
choly occafion, that of the death of his Royal High- 
neſs, William Duke of Glouceſter, which happened 
July the thirtieth 1700, at Windſor, in the eleventh 
year of his age. It was upon this ſabje&, that Mr 
Freind addreſſed a Latin Ode to Dr Edward Hannes 
(3) an excellent Phyſician, and one who was alſo di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his poetic writings in the ſame language. 
The concluſion of this Ode, which has been always 


regarded as an admirable performance, as well in point 


of ſentiment as elegance, cannot but be acceptable to 
the reader at the ſame time, that it juſtifies what is 
aſſerted in the text. After expatiating on the high 
hopes that were entertained of this promiſing young 
Prince, he returns to the fad ſubject of his loſs in theſe 
ſtanzas. 


Depinge aduſti ſanguinis impetu 
Venas micantes : mox celeri caput 
Volutat orbe, mox voraci 

Pectora depopulatur igne. 
Febrilis ardor ; ſuetaque lucidùm 
Fulgere quondam lumina, pondere 

Devicta torpeſcunt inerti. 

Ah! quid agis ſtudioſa chari 
Cohors G/overni ? quo Tibi ſpiritus 
Receſſit, ægro militiæ Ducz ? 
Ut dextra friget ! ut recurvo 

Scuta tholo galeæque pendent ! 
Pendent capilli, fœmineus decor, 
Vulſzque compto vertice tzniz : 

Nymphzque, jam primum moleſta 

Semianimi Dominæ caterva, 
Vanis miniſtrant officiis opem : 

Hzc Te requirit, ſpeſque ſuas Tibi 
Commendat ultro, certa, ſiquid 

Herba potens valeat, ſalutis. 
Tu quicquid Hortus vel Chymicus labor 
Promit, ſalubri ſuppeditas manu; 

Sed impotentem ſpernit artem 

Non Medico ſuperanda Febris. 

VOL: IL. No. 170. 


his 


Quin mox Glovernum pectine Leſbio, 
Addes recentem fideribus Deum ; 
Vitaque donabis perenni 
Invidiam faciente Parcis. 


[B] Which was very ſoon after publiſhed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſafions.) This letter contains the hiſ- 
tory of a very remarkable Hydrocephalus, or watry 
head, and is more preciſe, and at the ſame time more 
perſpicuous, than almoſt any thing of the ſame kind 
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(4d) Vid. Præ . 
ad opera medics, 
F. Freind, 


extant in other authors (4). The external dimenſions (4) No. 256, 
of this head before it was opened, were from the eye Sept. 1699. 


brows over the crown to the nape twenty three inches, 
the circumference from the nape round the Oſſa Breg- 
matis twenty fix, but round the Os Frontis twenty four: 
from ear to ear over the crown nineteen, from the eye 
brows to the chin four, from one extremity of the eye 
brows to the other, four and a half from the chin to 
the coronal ſuture, ſeven and a half, the circumference 
from the chin round the crown thirty, from one ex- 
tremity of the ear backwards to the other ; round the 
noſe twelve, and round the nape fix and a half, from 
temple to temple over the forehead eleven; the cir- 
cumference of the head round the Os Frontis and Oc- 
cipitis twenty nine ; the circumference of the neck nine 


and two thirds, the length of the neck two, the length 


of the body thirty three, the circumference of the 
Thorax eighteen, the length of the foot four and a 
half, from the end of the middle finger to the acro- 


mion twelve and a half, the circumference of the arm 
five, of the calf five and a half, and of the thigh eight 


inches. After the integuments were removed, the 
top of the Cranium appeared ſoft and membranous, 
the extent of the membrane from one temple to the 
other was eight inches, between the parietal! bones 
three and a half; from the Os Frontis to the Os Occi- 
pitis twelve ; in the middle, juſt upon the crown, lay 
a bone in ſome places a little cartilaginous five inches 
long and one broad, 2 to the membranes on every 
fide of the ſame thickneſs, with the reſt of the upper 
part of the Cranium that was bony, which was ex- 
tremely thin every where, and the Lamine lay fo 


cloſe, that in many places no Dip/oe could be diſ- 


cerned, the membrane was as thin as the Pericranium, 
which yet was eaſily divided from it, none of the ſu- 
tures were entirely cloſed, thoſe of the upper jaw were 
very looſe in the temporal and lambdoidal ſutures, there 
was a vaſt number of the Triquetra wormiana, all 


which had ſo many diftin& ſutures: upon piercing the 


Dura Mater, a great quantity of water guſhed out 


which lay in the ventricles of the brain, as well as be- 


tween the Dura Mater, and the Pia; the liquor was thin, 
pale, and inſipid, of which there was taken out five 
quarts; the Dura Mater was firm and entire, of its 


uſual thickneſs, and it ſtuck very cloſe to the bony as 


well as membranous parts of the Cranium ; all its pro- 
ceſſes and finus's were ſingular, the fourth finus ſome- 
what larger than ordinary, a very large vein of the 
Dura Mater entered the longitudinal finus directly 
forwards towards the Crifa Galli, contrary to the courſe 
of the blood. 

The Pia Mater was very much diſtended, and ſeemed 
to be ſtretched as much as it could bear, it lay ſmooth 
and equal upon the ſurface of the brain, there being 
neither any circumvolutions in the brain for it to go 
between, nor any Partition to the Corpus callojum, 
tho' there was a large Fa/x in the Dura Mater; the 
lateral venticles were very thin, their upper part to- 
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his 


his own ſentiments, which were ſo conſpicuous in his ſucceeding Treatiſes. He was v 


IN 


profeſſion, he ſhewed the ſame exactneſs, regard to method, and modeſty im expreſſing 


careful in reſlraining that eagerneſs which is naturally incident to young men, and without 
fuffering himſelf to be led away by the commendations of his friends, continued his aſſi- 
duity in his ſtudy and practice, from whence he would rarely ſuffer himſelf to be drawn 
aſide by the deſire of adding to that fame which conſtantly attended his writings. How 
ever, in the ſpring of 1701, he wrote to the fame worthy perſon a Latin letter, concernin 

ſome extraordinary caſes of perſons afflicted with convulſions in Oxfordſhire (/), which, at 
that time, made a very great noiſe, and might very probably have been magnified into 
ſomething ſupernatural, if our author had not taken great pains to ſet them in a true 
light [C]. He was already known and conſidered in the Faculty, when he began to medi- 


wards the Cerebellum was quite waſted, ſo that nothing 


was left to cover the cavity in that place but the Pia 
Mater, this was ſo thin that in bending down the 
head to empty the water it broke, and hindered the 
knowing exactly how much water the lateral ventricles 
contained, but by their cavity which was very large, 
one might gueſs they held at leaſt a pint each. The 
third and fourth ventricles had a little water in them, 
but were ſcarcely larger than uſual, as Steno obſerved 
in his Hydrocephalus calf ; the brain had all its parts 
plain and entire, tho? its ſubſtance in moſt places was 
but very thin and looſe about the Corpora ſtriata, tha- 
lami nervorum opticorum, it was tolerably thick and 
firm enough, tho' nothing to what it is in a natural 
ſtate ; the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, when laid out in 
their proper poſition, were eleven inches long; the Ce- 
rebrum croſs the lateral ventricles was nine inches 
broad; after all the water was taken out, both of them 
weighed one pound and a half. 

The Corpora ſtriata, and thalami nervorum optico- 
rum, were very ſmall in all their dimenſions, on the in- 
ſide towards the ventricles they were wrinkled, and 
lay in folds like thoſe in the inner coat of the ſtomach; 
in the Corpora ftriata, there were no Striæ diſcerni- 
ble, the Plexus Choroides was very ſmall, the Glan- 
dula Pinealis was ſomewhat larger, but leſs compact 
than ordinary ; the Nates were very red and large two 
inches long, one broad, and one thick, the Teftes were 
not diſtinguiſhed from them by any protuberance, they 
ſeemed rather to be a production, into which the 
Nates leſſened by degrees like a ſugar loaf. The Ce- 
rebellum was very firm every where, and did not much 
exceed its natural bulk, the medullary trunk, which 
ſends out thoſe little branches like trees, was thicker 
and harder than uſual, the branches were not ſo much 
diſpoſed like thoſe of a tree, but went rather in ſingle 
oblique lines, like ſo many rays from a point ; the 
nerves were all regular and plain, only the olfactory 
were very ſmall, the optic nerves did not join before 
they entred the orbits ; the Rete mirabile was very 
large, and ſo was Dr Ridley's circular ſinus, on the 
right ſide were two carotidateries, the intercoſtal 
nerve lying between them, and they entered the ſcull 
at the ſame hole; the trunk of the vertebral where 
thoſe arteries unite was extremely large and full of 
blood, the veins were neither larger nor more in num- 

ber than uſual; Mr Freind could eaſily diſcern three 
or four lymphatics upon the brain over the lateral 
ventricles, but they were too ſmall to be traced: whe- 
ther this great effuſion of water was cauſed by an ob- 
ſtruction in the capillary arteries, which might make 
the finer part of the Serum ouze thro' their coats, or 
by a rupture in the lymphatics Mr Freind could not 
determine. The mother of the child brought it to 
Oxford for a ſhew, the account ſhe gave of it was, 
that ſhe had been three weeks in travail, and that at 
laſt ſhe was obliged to have the vagina 2 for its 
paſſage, the child was two years and ſix weeks old, it 
could ſpeak a little, it could neither walk nor hold up 
its head, it was always merry, never ſubject to drow - 
fineſs, pain in the head, want of appetite or indigeſ- 
tion; its ſight was ſomewhat dim, and its ſmelling but 
indifferent; it never had any illneſs only two or three 
days before it died, it was very much troubled with 
the gripes, and upon opening the Abdomen, the guts 
were found extremely ſwelled with wind, every thing 
elſe in both the lower cavities was in its natural ſtate. 
By comparing thoſe two Hydrocephali which Tulpius 
gives an account of, with this, we may ſee how diffe- 
rent each of them is from it; his firſt was a boy five 


tate 


years old, the ſcull no larger than a man's, and con- 
tained only five pints of water, the brain had loſt all 
its ſhap* and moſt of its ſubſtance, the relicks of which 
ſtuck to the ſcull; and all he ſays of the ſecond is, that 
it had a quart of water in one of the lateral ventricles. 
LC] To jet them in a true light.) We ſhall give 


the reader the ſubſtance of this (5), as of the former (5) No. 270, 
paper, the rather, becauſe we do not meet with either March and April 
of them in the collection of our author's phyſical 701. 


works. At Blackthorn in Oxfordſbire, five little girls 
were ſeized with frequent fits of barking like doꝑs, 
together with violent motions of the head, no convul- 
ſions were obſerved in their faces, only frequent diſ- 
tortions and oſcillations of the mouth, their pulſe was 
like that of perſons in health, but that towards the 
end of the fit it was ſomewhat weaker, the noiſe as it 
ſeemed to the Doctor did not reſemble the barking 
of dogs ſo much as their howling, only that the re- 
turns were more frequent with alternate ſobbings. The 
youngeſt of the girls was but ſix, and the eldeit fifteen 
years of age. At intervals they had their reaſon and 
ſenſes entire, but it was not long ere one of them 
renewing her yelling would affect the reſt. At length 
their ſpirits being exhauſted, they would fall down 
like epileptics upon a couch, laid in the middle of the 
room to receive them, for ſome time they would lie 
quietly and decently, but upon a new irritation, or 
orgaſm of the ſpirits, they would beat their breaſts 
and other parts and diſcommode each other. July 
the twelfth 1700, Dr Friend viſited another family at 
Blackthorn, where a boy and three girls had been 
ſeized with convulſions ten weeks before without any 
apparent preceding cauſe, at firſt one of the girls was 
affected, and the firſt fit laſted for two hours, and the 
reſt, as the mother informed him, were ſo ſtruck with 
their ſiſter's diſorder, that in a few days they were 
alſo ſeized therewith. At his arrival they were all 
before the doors upwards of half an hour at play very 
briſk and unconcerned, and their complexion laudable 
from this diſorder, was produced no other bad effect 
than a little weakneſs and languor, their pulſe was in 
every reſpect regular. At length the eldeſt girl about 
fourteen years of age was ſeized as uſual, the anly 
ſymptoms of its approach was a ſwelling of the ſto- 
mach, which riſing gradually like a ball up the throat, 
ſet the muſcles of the larynx and head upon their 
wonted convulſions, this riſing was a certain and con- 
ſtant forerunner of the paroxyſm, and if they. endea- 
voured to ſtop it, it broke out with the greater vio- 
lence and continued the longer : the noiſe they made, 
which was inceſſant and diſagreeable, did not ſo much 
reſemble the barking or how/ing of dogs as had been 
given out as an uncouth kind of ſinging, conſiſting of 
three notes or tones repeated tui? over, and ſucceeded 
by deep fighs, which ended in a plain note that was 
much ſtronger and ſharper than any of the reſt. No 
words can deſcribe this ſong. At intervals ſhe varied 
her note, but when her ſpirits began to fail her mo- 
tions and T CHO till being at length al- 
moſt choaked, ſhe would expreſs a note or two and 
repreſs a little the ſhaking of her head, by this means 
recovering ſtrength ſhe would renew the ſame ditty, 
which was always accompanied with an alternate nod- 
ding of the head backwards and forwards, the muſ- 
cles of the neck were very tenſe and inilated, all the 
other parts of the body were free of convulſions. All 
the time of the parotyſm ſhe had her ſenſes entire, and 
would fit or walk as ſhe pleaſed, but could not utter 
one word, her complexion did not change, her eyes 
were immoveable as if dead, ſhe had no diftortion but 
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tate à work truly worthy of his own genius and learning; and of thoſe free, rational, and 
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inconteſtible principles on which it was founded. He obſerved, that Sanctorius, Borelli, and 
Baglivi in Italy; and Pitcairne and Keil, here at home, had introduced a new and more 
certain method of enquiring. after phyſical truths, than had been known to moſt of the 
writers in the preceding age (g). He therefore reſolved to apply this way of reaſoning, in /y ) see his own 
order to ſet a certain ſubject of great importance, of daily uſe, and general concern about 
which the learned had been always divided, in ſuch a light as might put an end to diſputes, ter mentioned, 
and open the eyes of mankind to a natural unperplexed theory, from whence, of conſe- 
quence, an effectual and ſatisfactory practice might be deduced. This he accompliſhed in 
his EMMENOLOGIA (Y), which he gave to the publick when he was about twenty-eight (5) Lond. 1703: 
years old; and tho? at firſt it met with ſome very conſiderable oppoſition, through the *'* 
reverence that many entertained for old tho? unintelligible ſyſtems, and the prejudices with 
which others beheld the diſcoveries made by their contemporaries, as if their ſagacity and 
induſtry rather outraged than obliged ſuch as were of the ſame profeſſion ; yet all candid 
and competent judges acknowledged it to be an excellent performance; in reſpect to which, 
it was hard to affirm whether the beauty of the ſtile, the elegant diſpoſition of the parts, 
or that wonderful ſuccinctneſs which detracted nothing from it's perſpicuity, ought to be 
more admired than the happy concurrence of learning and penetration, which enabled him 
ſo effectually to reconcile the judicious obſervations of the Antients, with thoſe diſcoveries 


in Anatomy which are indiſputably due to the Moderns. 


In ſhort, his plainneſs in ſtating 


the principal points in queſtion, his eaſy and ſatisfactory ſolutions, his wonderful applica- 
tion of all previous, concomitant, and ſucceeding circumſtances, to that ſimple principle, 2 75 
which, he ſuggeſts, quickly gained that acquieſcence in his doctrine (i) which it deſerved. (5) Boerhaaze In- 
Some years after a ſecond edition of this treatiſe appeared, which is likewiſe to be found in 667. 96595 


the general collection of his medical works [D. In the ſucceeding year 1704, he 


in her mouth, which by reaſon of the contraction of 
the muſcles, was quite a Spa/mus cynicus ; during the 
paroxyſm you could ſcarce feel a pulſe, and thus ſhe 
continued upwards of half an hour, tho* the brother 
and ſiſters ſtood by, yet they were not ſeized with the 
Spaſmus as uſual : they ſlept pretty well in the night, 
provided they were inclined to it when they lay down, 
but if not, they were ſeized with the paroxyſm till 
morning, at the ſame intervals, as in the day time ; 
the girls of the other family were troubled with 
this diſorder about the beginning of the year, at which 
time their mouth was diſtorted and ſwelled, and a 
little after that theſe juſt mentioned had convulſions, 
the others were ſeized with epileptic fits, and a total 
deprivation of ſenſe ; they would ſometimes, as if they 
were poſſeſſed beat upon their breaſts, and at other 
times run about, &c. but there was nothing of this 
the firſt three months, only the ſymptoms the Doctor 
has already deſcribed. The uncommon appearance, 
or long continuance of theſe ſymptoms, does not hin- 
der concluding that this is a natural diſorder, for this 
Spaſmus agrees with all other convulſions, as ariſing 
from the irregular motions of the animal ſpirits within 
the nerves, variouſly contracting the muſcles according 
to the diſpoſition of the orgaſm ; ſo that in this caſe 
nature does nothing but what is uſual in other kinds 
of convulſions, uſing the ſame organical motions here, 
as in the Chorea S. Viti, or in hyſteric diſorders, where 
che patient is at one time ſeized with laughing, at ano- 
ther with howling, and at another time beats upon 
the breaſt, all which is occaſioned by the various and 
involuntary motions of the muſcles ; ſeeing therefore 
the muſcles of the larynx, head, hands, and feet, are 
equally diſpoſed to convulſions, whatever ſeems to be 
ſtrange and uncommon in theſe girls, is owing not ſo 
much to the nature of the ſymptoms as to the part 
affected. | 

[DJ Of his medical works.) We will firſt give the 
title of this valuable performance at large, then a ſhort 
view of its contents; and laſtly ſome hiſtorical remarks 
of the fate with which it has been attended. The 
title in the original runs thus. | | 

EMMENOLOGIA, in gud Fluxus muliebris menſtrui 
Phenomena, periodi, vitia, cum medendi methodo, ad ra- 
tiones mechanicas exiguntur. Authore Johanne Friend, 
M. B. ad. Chriſti Alumno. Lond. 1703. 8vo. 

This treatiſe was tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr Tho- 
mas Dale, who dedicated it to the late Dr James 
Douglas. | 

Our author takes notice in his preface, that there 
are very few ſubjects on which Phyſicians had written 
more, or with leſs ſatisfaction to their readers than this, 
which he had undertaken to explain; the cauſe which 


was ap- 
pointed 


he aſſigns for this, is their having recourſe to dark, 
abſtruſe, and unintelligible principles, neglecting thoſe 
that were plain and eaſy, as if their being more ob- 
vious made them leſs valuable. 
that in his performance he has followed the principles 
and the example of the learned Bellini ; and that one 
of the principal points he had in view, in compoſing 
this work, was the opening a clear road to the relief 
of one half of the human ſpecies, fince almoſt all the 
diſeaſes incident to the ſex, either ariſe from, or are 
connected with, the ſubject of his book. As to the 
final cauſe of the catamenia, he agrees with Galen, 
and that it is to provide for the health of the mother 
and to provide nutriment for the embryo ; with the 
ſame learned perfon he agrees with refpe& to the effi- 
cient cauſe and rejecting the influence of the moon, 
the operation of the Archeus, and the doctrine of fer- 
ments, as equally repugnant to truth and reaſon, he 
adheres to that of a Plethora. He proceeds next to 
explain this, to ſhew how and whence it ariſes, and 
why it is peculiar to the ſex. He demonſtrates the 
truth of this opinion from the ſtructure of the parts, 
and then goes on to ſhew, from mechanical principles, 
how this is effected; he then anſwers the objections 
that have been made to this doctrine; after this he 
proceeds to the periods, and gives a plain ſolution of 
thoſe difficulties that from other methods are inexpli- 
cable. The way being thus cleared, he enters on an 
explanation of the phænomena, then conſiders what- 
ever is known to promote or to retard the menſes. 
He next points out the ſymptoms which ariſe from a 
ſuppreſſion, and eſtabliſhes the proper method of cure. 
In like manner he deſcribes the ſymptoms attending 
an immoderate flux, and the moſt effectual means of 
removing them, illuſtrating all that he delivers with 
the moſt exact and inſtructive hiſtories or caſes, He 
concludes with a diſcourſe on the virtue and operation 


of the uſual remedies, and from a retroſpective view of 


the whole makes it evident, that his theory is founded 


in truth and the operations of nature, and is not the 


fruit of a happy invention, and the power of explain- 
ing in a plauſible manner principles that have no 
foundation but in the mind of the contriver. Such is 
the deſign and diſtribution of this excellent work. 
Soon after the publication of this treatiſe, our au- 
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Prefaces to the 
Treatiſes hereaf- 


He acknowledges, 


thor's opinion that the Menſes are occaſioned by a (6) Thecriæ Mes 
Plethora, was attacked by Dr Thomas Snellen, or Snel- chanicæ Phyſico- 


lenus a Dutch Chymiſt (6), who afcribes that pur- 
gation to a ferment. He wrote with much warmth, 
or rather rudeneſs, and, as the ingenious author of the 


edicæ delinza- 
tio, in qua dams 
noſa cjus precep- 
ta ad rationis et 


hiſtorical preface to Dr Freind's Medical Works, ob- experientiæ lan- 


ſerves, uſed rather the language of Billinſgate, than 
the Schools, in his performance. In 1712, Peter Fre- 


ſart 


cem revocantur 

ac practice emen- 
Jatur. Lugd Pe- 
tav. 170 f. in go. 
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pointed to read chymical lectures in the Univerſity, which he performed with great ap- 
plauſe, the novelty and perſpicuity of his lectures, attracting and giving the higheſt ſatis- 
faction to a numerous audience ((). In 1705, he attended the famous Earl of Peter- 
borough in his Spaniſh. expedition, and was the companion of his fatigues, in which, as 
Phyſician to the army, he had no ſmall ſhare for very near two years together ; and, in his 
return home through Italy, he made a tour to Rome, as well for the ſake of ſeeing the 
celebrated antiquities of that famous city, as for the pleaſure of viſiting and converſing with 
Baglivi and Lanciſi, men whom their {kill in phyſick, and their excellent writings, had 
juſtly merited reſpect and renown (/). On his coming back to England, he found the 
character of his illuſtrious patron very rudely treated; and, out of a ſpirit of juſtice and 


fart, a Phyſician of Liege, publiſhed an Emmenologia, 
in which he rejects our author's notion, as well as that 
of a ferment, and aſſerts the cauſe of the Menſes to 
be Sal evectum purgaminis uterini in vaſis collecti, 


which, as the author before mentioned rightly remarks, 


is in reality ſaying nothing, and therefore it is impoſ- 
ſible that there ſhould be any thing ſaid in anſwer to 
it. Since Dr Friend's death, Dr Thomas Simſon, 
Chandos Profeſſor of Phyſick and Anatomy in the Uni- 
verſity of St Andrew's, in his Sytem of the womb : 
ewuith a particular account of the Menſes independent 
of a Plethora ; to which are ſubjoined a few obſerva- 
tions relating to cold and its effects upon the body, 
printed at London 1730. in 8vo. has declared againſt 


the doctrine of a Plethora, and aſſigns another cauſe of 


it. Monſieur Tellier the younger, Phyſician at Pe- 
ronne, in his Reflections Critiques ſur I Emmenologia de 
Mr Freind, printed at Paris 1730, recommends our 
author's treatiſe on account of its perſpicuity, ſtrength 
of argument, and the uſeful obſervations contained in 
it, and owns that the Plethora contributes not a little 
to this purgation ; but differs with Dr Friend among 
other points, in this, that the latter ſuppoſes the flux 
to be occaſioned by the rupture of the capillary veſ- 
ſels, whereas Monſieur Tellier affirms it to be per- 
formed by the influx of the blood into the lymphatic 
veſſels, or as Helvetius calls them the lymphatic ar- 
teries. But Dr Wigan obſerves, that tho' Dr Friend 


often ſpeaks of the rupture of the veſſels, yet we are 


not to imagine that he meant a preternatural or vio- 
lent breaking of them, ſince he expreſsly ſays, that 
the orifices of the veſſels open upon the impulſe of 
the blood.” Per impulſum ſanguinis, eorum orificia 
diffilere ; conſidered in this light, Dr Wigan does not 
perceive any great difference between the theories of 
our author and Monfieur Tellier. He acknowledges 


that Freſart, Simſon, and Tellier, have raiſed ſome dif- 


ficulties againſt Dr Freind's doctrine, which deſerve to 
be ſolved, and that the Doctor might be miſtaken in 
ſome points of leſs importance, and advanced ſome 
things in this treatiſe not altogether conſiſtent with 
what be wrote afterwards in his riper years ; and he 
aſſures us, that the Doctor deſigned in the ſecond edi- 
tion publiſhed at London, to have correfted ſome 
things, added others, and anſwered ſome objections, 


but was prevented by buſineſs from executing that de- 


ſign. But Dr Wigan thinks that none of the objec- 
tions are of ſuch weight, but that the ſubſtance of his 
doctrine of a Plethora ſtill ſtands firm. 

In 1735, there was publiſhed an academical exer- 
citation upon Dr Friend's Emmenologia, under the fol- 
lowing title, Exercitatio Academica ad Emmenologiam 
Freindianam : qua fundamenti loco ſuppoſitæ quadam 
Doctrinæ modeſte examinantur. Præſide Jo. Friderico 
Herelio, Medicine Doctore & Phyſico Reipublicæ No- 
rinbergenſis, defignato placidæ Eruditorum diſcuſſioni 
A. D. Martii cid. Ioce xxxv. ſubjicienda, reſpondente 
Jo. Philippo Zellmano Hertzbergz Hannoverano : 
Halz Magdeburgicz in 4to. p. 26. Dr Herelius in 
his preface obſerves, that tho' a great many foreigners 
as well as Engliſh extol Dr Freind's book, as a com- 
pleat work, and adhere to his doctrine, yet that when 
he ſtudied phyſic under Dr John Henry Schulze, he 
perceived many reaſons which weakened the authority 
of that book, and ſhewed its inſufficiency both in 
theory and practice. Theſe reflections were confirmed 
by Monfieur Tellier's treatiſe abovementioned, upon 


- which Dr Herelius tranſlated it into Latin, and wrote 


notes upon it, and defigned to publiſh his tranſlation 
with an appendix, containing further animadver- 
fions upon Dr Freind's Emmenologia, but was pre- 


gratitude, 


vented for the preſent from executing this defign by 
his travels. However he committed the Exercitation 
abovementioned to Dr Schulze in order to be publiſhed, 
which was accordingly done. | | 

It contains five Theſes which the author amply 
explains and illuſtrates, and which are as follow. 
I. Freindi Syfema non ſuppeditat ullam rationem, cur 
luxus menſtruus fit periodicus, & non perpetuus. II. Fre- 
indius nibil agit, quando ſolis humanis fæminis purga- 
tiones uterinas vindicatum it, ideoque uteri fitum per- 
pendicularem in mulieribus, in quadrupedibus horizon- 
talem urget. III. Freindius P/ethora ſuã quam a Ga- 
leno adoptat, rem minime expedit, nec alii expedient, quam 
diu nihil aliud nifs Plethere imminuende viam inter- 
pretantur menſtruæ evacuationis negotium. IV. Fre- 
indius aul lam rationem indicavit, cur ſuppofita Plethora 
vim potius in vaſa capillaria, uſque ad diſruptionem 
eorum, edat, quam majores truncos, quos tamen prius debet 
ingredi, antequam ad capillares perveniat. V. Frein- 
dius contendit, quod in gravidis menſtrua ceſſent, quia 
Sanguis alendo fœtui inſumitur. Id ft verum eff, concipi 
non poteſt, cur famina paupercula, laborioſa, & non ple- 
thorica, non diutius uterum gerat, aut minores fetus ex- 
cludat, quam fæmina ſanguine ad modulum Freindianz | 
Hypotheſeas abundans, tantamque abundantiam ſuo fœæ- 
tui impendent. | | 

It is viſible enough from the heads of theſe diſ- 
courſes, that Dr Herelius had either read our au- 
thor's diſcourſe with little attention, or had the miſ- 
fortune not to comprehend his meaning. For with 
reſpect to the firſt, the account which Dr Freind has 
given of a Plethora, the conſequences of it in a hu- 
man body, and the different ſtructure of the parts in 
women, very clearly explains, not only why they are 
ſubject to this flux, but alſo why they are not always 
ſubje& to it. The ſecond aſſertion is a bare beggin 
of the queſtion, and if he had been well * — 
with Natural Hiſtory, he would have known that there 
are ſome exceptions to that general rule, which very 
plainly prove the reaſon aſſigned by Dr Freind to have 
very great weight. What he affirms in the third 
place, will not affect the candid reader's judgment in 
any degree, when he is informed that the beſt Phyſi- 
cians and Anatomiſts are now of a contrary opinion. 
His fourth objection proceeds from a miſtake of Dr 
Freind's meaning, who plainly enough declares that he 
did not intend a preternatural breaking or ſeparation 
of the veſſels, but their yielding to an impinging 
force, in conſequence of their natural ſtructure, which 
is the plain ſolution of his doubt. The laſt is the 
leaſt founded objection of them all, ſince there is no- 
thing more commonly known, than that the nutri- 
ment depends as much on the quality as the quantity 
of the aliment ; and therefore there is no reaſon in the 
world, why ſtrong women ſhould go longer with their 
children, much leſs that their offspring ſhould be 
weaker than the children of thoſe who have a more 
delicate conſtitution. But after all theſe objections, 
all this oppoſition, and not a little ill uſage, if the 


reader will conſult the learned Boerhaave (7), he will (7) Inftitut. $- 
find the truth of Cicero's maxim, that the credit of 569 — 667. 


opinion laſts but for a day, whereas truth rightly 
ſtated makes its paſſage in time, and remains eſta- 
bliſhed for ever. This has been the caſe of our au- 
thor's doctrine which is now generally received, and 
received upon the arguments which he advanced, tho' 
we often find them mentioned without the leaſt notice 
taken of him; ſo certain it is, that both envy and 
gratitude are ſhort lived, in compariſon of truth and 
experience, 
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gratitude, he drew his pen in the defence of that brave man, whoſe actions he is truly laid 


to have vindicated, with the fame ſpirit and fire with which, they were performed (m). It 0 See 
is no wonder therefore, that the Doctor's book met with the ſanie fate that the Earl's con- J. R 


duct had done; and, that as the ſurprizing ſucceſſes of the latter were attributed to a happy , 
temerity, ſo the detail given by the former, was, in ſpite of all the evidence he produced, 
conſidered as abſolutely incredible, even by thoſe who confeſſed that nothing could be writ- 


ten with more ſprightly eloquence, or a more plauſible appearance of truth (n). 
has now. worn aut all prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, ſo we may have leave to fay, without 
giving much offence to any party, that the Doctor's hiſtory, however ſhort, may be eſteem- 
ed as correct and as perfect a piece, as any thing that ever appeared of the kind; and no 


doubt,.had it been written in favour of any of their Generals, and publiſhed in a neighbour- 
ing country, it would have been extolled to the ſkies, compared to the moſt finiſhed wri- 
tings of the Antients, and treated as a work that deſerved to be univerſally read, and as 


univerſally admired (o). But with us, things of this kind are run down by a party-ſpirit when 
they are new, and buried in oblivion when they are old ; while, at the ſame time, we do all 
the juſtice imaginable to the writings of foreigners, whether new or old ; which is indeed 


as reaſonable as the other practice is abſurd, What truth there is in theſe reflections, and © 


tf To explain in the noten] The title of our au- 


8) Oldmixon's 
Hiſt, of the Stu- 
arts, Vol. II. p. 


370. 


{9) An account 
of the Earl of 
Peterborough's 
conduct in Spain, 
chiefly ſince the 
raiſing the fiege of 


Barcelona, 1706; 


to which is added, 
the campaign of 
Valencia. Lond. 
1707, 8V0, p. 
254. 


thor's work at large, runs in the following words. 
An Account of the Earl of PETERBOROW's Conduct in 
SPAIN, chiefly fince the raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, 
1706 ; to which is added, The Campaign of Valencia. 
With original Papers. Lond. 1707, 8vo. _ ; 
He dedicated this book to his patron Carles Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth; and it is 
generally reported, that he gave the ſtrongeſt teſtimony 
a man could do, of his being fully informed, and 


thoroughly perſwaded, of the facts that are contained in 


the whole ſeries of his relation (8). The character we 
have given it in the text, requires that ſomething far- 


ther ſhould be ſaid of it here. There are ſome places 


that ſeem fated to be always famous, and one would 
think that Saguntum was of the number; the ſiege of 
that place, in early times, has been deſcribed by maſ- 


terly pens ; we will leave to the reader's own judgment 


this account of the ſurprizal of it by the Earl of Peter- 
borough, which fell from the pen of Dr Freind (g]. 
 * The Duke of Arcos, who commanded for the 
Duke of Anjou (as Philip the Fifth was then ſtiled 
© by the Allies), kept the main of his army to the right 
of Valencia, towards a place called Torrente ; but 
* ſent Brigadier Mahoni, with a detachment of horſe, 
© to ſecure the ſtrongeſt paſs in the country, over a 
* river which was juſt under the walls of Molviedro, 
the antient Saguntum ſo famous in the Roman Hi- 
© ſtory. This place, which is about four leagues di- 
« ſtant from Valencia, my Lord muſt paſs, for no other 
way was practicable. All the officers were of opinion, 
that his Lordſhip muſt come to a full ſtop here, hav- 
ing no artillery, no miners, no preparations to take a 
« walled town; where, beſides numerous i 
all armed and zealous for the Duke of Anjou, there 
* was a very good General officer, and near eight hun- 
* dred men, near half of them being Mahoni's regi- 
* ment of Iriſh dragoons. What made our circum- 
« ſtances the more deſperate in appearance, this place 
* was for us moſt unfortunately ſituated, becauſe, after 
© paſſing the river, there was a plain of two leagues to 
* a Carthuſian convent, where the enemy, to all ad- 
vantage, might make uſe of their horſe, which were 
excellent, and double in number to ours. The Earl 
of Peterborough gave the officers hopes, that what he 
* could not do by force, he did not fear but to com- 
' paſs by art; and told them, that if he could but pre- 
* vail to get Mahoni to come out to ſpeak with him, 
he was almoſt confident of getting immediate poſſeſ- 
* fion of the town, and the opportunity of paſling the 
plains without oppoſition. | 

* Molviedro lies about a league from the ſea, the 
greateſt part of the town upon a flat, except the fide 
riſing towards the caſtle, which ſtands on a high hill. 
On the right runs a long ridge of mountains ; but, a 
little above cannon-ſhot from the place, there is, to- 
wards the country, a little round hill diſtinct by itſelf: 
our troops came towards the town by a great deſcent, 
and the way towards the paſs was behind the round 
riſing ground, turning ſhort on the left to the river. 
VOL. III. No. 170. 
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bitants, 


He 


The place of the interview intended by his Lordſhip, 
* was on the ſide of this little riſing ground next Mol- 
* viedro, behind which my Lord had ſtolen ſome of 
* his troops towards the paſs, and brought them within 
view of the town; the reſt were at the ſame time 
* marching on. purpoſe to make a ſhew, and, coming 
* down the hills, the ſoldiers edging, as it were, the 
country people on that fide where they could be ſeen. 
* The few field-pieces we had were diſpoſed to the like 
advantage, and every thing was ſet in a fort of per- 
* ſpective to the place of the interview. Wy 
© 'The ſcene being thus prepared, the Earl of Peter- 
* borough ſent an officer and trumpet into the town to 
Mahoni, to let him know that it ſhould not be his 
fault if the country was expoſed to unneceſſary hard- 
* ſhips and ruin, it being the intereſt of both ſides to 
prevent it, ſince each had a chance to be maſter of it: 
that beſides, he ſhould be glad to have an interview 
* with a countryman of ſo good a reputation; that ſuch 
* a conference could have no ill conſequence, and 
might perhaps have ſome good effects; and that he 
was ready to meet him, with ten or twelve horſe, in 
any convenient place betwixt his troops and the town. 
My Lord had the more hopes of ſucceeding in this 
project, ſince, that beſides in theſe conferences, 
every body preſumes to make his own advantage; he 
© thought it might be reaſonable enough, that Mahoni 
ſhould be glad of a capitulation, and an opportunity 
to join his horſe with thoſe of the Duke of Arcos, in 
order to prevent our paſſing the plains towards the 
„ 7. 
The Conde de las Torres, the beſt officer in Spain, 
© but by many thought no enemy to the Houſe of Au- 
* ftria, was luckily recalled, upon pretended faults 
* found in his conduct, in relation to the ſiege of 
* St Mattheo ; ſo that the Earl of Peterborough met an 
advantage he well improved, a General juſt come to 
© an army, a man of great quality, but no ſoldier of 
* ſervice. Mahoni returned an officer with this com- 
* pliment, that he would immediately wait upon the 
Earl of Peterborough, upon his Lordſhip's parole for 
* his. ſecurity, being deſirous to ſhew him any proper 
5 reſpe&, and to concert meaſures with him, that 
. 
6 
6 


might prevent any diſorders but thoſe which were in- 
evitable in war. This gentleman being related ta 
the late Counteſs of Peterborough, of the Thomond 
family, was the more inclined to pay any civility ta 
his Lordſhip. He came, with ſome of the principal 
- officers of the Spaniſh forces, to the place where his 

Lordſhip received him, as the moſt proper to make 
an advantageous ſhew of his ſtrength ; and, after he 

was entertained upon a ſubject which had no effect, 

my Lord's fecond deſign was more ſucceſsful. 

It was not improper for my Lord to offer the moſt 
preſſing motives, to incline him to take part with 
King Charles the Third, and to ſupport them with 
* the greateſt offers; which were refuſed upon the 
principles of honour, and the impoſlibility of leaving 
* a ſervice to which he was engaged, for any advan- 
* tages. But, as all paſt with great compliments, the 


23 B | * Earl 
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(m) See an In- 


As time (n) Oldmixon's 
A Hiſt. of the Stu- 
arts, Vol, IL p. 
370. 


(e) See the nume 
rous Catalogues of 
French Memoirs, 
in le Long, Bib- 
theque biftort- 

e de la France ; 


what merit in that work of our author which occalioned them, we ſhall take occaſion to Ind in Abbe Fefe 


explain in the notes [E], It is now time to return to the hiſtorical thread of our article. %% F He. 


etudier Þ Hiſteire. 


(P) Taken from 
aun every day increaſing, in proportion as the true ſenſe and rea? merit 


In 1799, he publiſhed his Chemical Lectures, read at Oxford fiye years be- 


FREIND. 


better known. 


He was created Doctor of Phyfick by diploma, July the twelfth! 1 707 () ; his reputation 
0 


his writings became 


fore; in which he rendered the ſame ſervice to that ſcience, that he had h before done to 


Earl of Peterborough, to ſhew how (enſible he was 
* of his confidence in coming to him, told him, that 
he was willing to return his marks of eſteem, with 
© what he conceived he would be well pleaſed with, 
* and which might prevent likewiſe ſome unavoidable 


* crueſties very much againſt his inclination. The 


* Spaniards, ſaid he, have uſed ſuch ſeverities and 
* cruelties at Villa Real, as will oblige me to retaliate. 
I am willing to ſpare a town that is under your pro- 
* tetion : I know you cannot pretend to defend it 
with the horſe you have, which will be ſo much more 
© uſeful in another place, if joined with the Duke of 
Arcos, to obſtruct my paſting the plains of Valencia. 
I am confident you will ſoon quit Molviedro, which 
© I can as little prevent as you can hinder me from tak- 
© ing the town. The inhabitants then muſt be expoſed 
to the utmoſt miſeries ; and I can no otherwiſe pre- 
vent it, but by being tied by a capitulation, which 
* I amwilling to give you, if I had the pretence of the 
immediate ſurrender of the place this very night, 
Some caſes are ſo apparent, that I need not diffemble : 


I know you will immediately ſend to the Duke of 


Arcos, to march to the Carthuſian convent, and meet 
him there with the body of horſe under your com- 
mand. My Lord, with a pretended frankneſs, of- 
* fered him, if he pleaſed, to let him ſee his troops, 
Rand the artillery which he had; and, beſides, told 
| © him, what he could bring from the ſea. 

* Mahoni ſeemed almoſt to confeſs, that his part 
was to ſtrengthen the Duke of Arcos with his horſe ; 
and laughing, ſaid to my Lord, I may ſay ſo to your 
Lordſhip, who is ſenſible of it, but cannot prevent it. 
The Brigadier, however, ſeemed to be very well 
© pleafed with my Lord's openneſs, and told his Lord- 
* ſhip, that he would go back into the town, and ſend 
Ran anſwer in half an hour. The capitulation was a- 
© greed upon, and the anſwer came by the chief of the 
* Spaniſh officers, with whom my Lord had occaſion 
* to talk, ard to feel his pulſe ; but finding no proba- 
© bility of prevailing on him to change ſides, he con- 
* trived all he could, and not without ſucceſs, to give 
him jealouſies of Mahoni. | | 

* Mahoni, who of his fide managed this matter with 
a great deal of dexterity, and very much like an of- 
« ficer (had his advices been followed) in his capitula- 
tion, had agreed not to quit the place till about one 
* at night; neither was the Earl of Peterborough to 
« paſs the river till that hour. This was to get time 
for the Duke of Arcos, to have made the march to 
* the plains; and the Brigadier allowed himſelf the 
time before day-break, to have gained the ſame poſt. 
* But the Earl of Peterborough ſo increaſed the jealouſy 
« betwixt the Spaniſh officers and Mahoni, that the 
latter was forced to ſend to my Lord, to let him 
know that his Lordſhip was obliged, in honour ta 
the moſt ſincere and punctual compliance with his 
© capitufation ; and confeſſed to him, that he was in 
danger from the Spaniſh troops, even for his perſon, 
if there were not the greateſt aſſurances and evidences 
given of the performance of his word. | 

IJ am ſatisfied nothing would have engaged the 
Earl of Peterborough to the leaſt breach of faith, nor 
* could any conſideration have juſtified his Lordſhip in 
going over the paſs of the river till the appointed 
time, the enemy upon agreement having withdrawn 
their dragoons which defended the intrenchments on 
© the other fide. But my Lord having over-heard the 
* neighing of horſes in the night, took it for granted 
that ſome part of the troops had evacuated the town; 
and that if the noiſe of firing was heard, it might 
« cauſe a jealouſy that they were attacked, and fo pro- 
* duce the deſired effects of his plot upon the Duke of 
Arcos, if any of the Spaniſh officers ſhould arrive in 
the enemy's camp perſuaded of an ill deſign in Ma- 
* hont. 

* Upon this, my Lord ordered a party of men a 
© little up the river, with directions to make diſcharges 
that might reſemble an engagement of ſmall parties. 
Mahoni ſent immediately to my Lord, to let him 
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* know that whatever umbrags was given, he depended 
upon his word, and would never believe there could 


© be of his fide any foul play. Mahoni was ſo ꝓreſſed, 
that many of his officers ſollicited his immediate 
march; but his aim was not to move till one o'clock, 
to give time to the Duke of Arcos; and the point 
my Lord was labouring, was to improve the ſuſpi - 
cions and jealouſies of the Spaniards.. He thought 
the meſſage from Mahoni gave him a good occaſion, 
and therefore ſent back an officer with this ſeeming 
compliment, which ſucceeded to his wiſh, and entire- 
ly accompliſhed what he aimed at. My Lord begged 
of Mahoni to conſent, that, for his ſecurity from any 
accident, he might order a regiment of dragoons to 
paſs the river, and wait the hour appointed under the 
walls of the town ; that his own officers might ac- 
company them, and ſend them to the proper place, 
his Lordſhip having ordered two thirds of the officers 
to come into the town, and put themſelves into his 
hands as hoſtages, for the exact and honourable per- 
formance of all articles. 5 
Upon the march of theſe troops towards the town, 
moſt of the Spaniſh officers, with the detachments 
they commanded, marched ſeparately towards the 
Duke of Arcos; and ſome left their men, to give 
their General an account of what had paſt. My Lord. 
as his officers conceived, had two inſuperable difficul- 
ties; the one, to get poſſeſſion of Molviedro, and ſe- 
cure the pafs on the river ; the other, to paſs the two 
leagues of the ptains, which were betwixt Molviedro 
and Valencia, before ſo good and ſo ſtrong a body of 
horſe. My Lord was in hopes, if he ſucceeded in 
one, to compaſs the. other ; and to that end, as ſoon 
as he found the treaty in a fair way, he choſe two 
Iriſh dragoons out of Zinzendorf*s regiment, which 
he well inſtructed, and well paid, and fent imme- 
diately as deſerters to the Duke of Arcos. He pro- 
miſed to make them officers if they ſucceeded, which 
was punQually made good to one, who had well de- 
ſerved it, the other dying ſoon after his return. They 
were to diſcover to the Duke of Arcos, that, being 
hid under the rocks of the hill where they were drink- 
ing a glaſs of wine, they had heard all the diſcourſe . 
betwixt the Earl and Mahoni; that they ſaw five thou- 
fand piſtoles delivered ; and that Mahoni was to be a 
Major-General upon the Engliſh and Spaniſh eſtabliſh- 
ment, and to command a body of ten thouſand Iriſh 
Catholicks, which were raiſing for the ſervice of King 
Charles. They agreed with the Duke of Arcos, to 
have no reward, if he were not ſoon made ſenſible of 
the truth of what they ſaid by Mahoni himſelf, ſince 
they were perſwaded that he would quickly ſend, to 
engage the Duke of Arcos to march immediately, with 
the whole army, towards the Carthuſian convent, 
under pretence of joining with his horſe, in order to 
prevent the Earl of Peterborough from paſſing the 
plains of Molviedro ; but that whereas this march 
muſt be made in the night, all matters were ſo agreed 
and contrived betwixt the Earl and Mahoni, and the 
troops ſo placed, that he muſt fall into the ambuſhes 
deſigned, and run great hazards of an entire de- 
feat. 5 
It fell out, that ſoon after theſe ſpies had given 
this account to the Duke of Arcos, Mahoni's Aid de 
Camp arrived, with propoſals exactly to the ſame 
purpoſe ; the Spaniſh General, whoſe ſuſpicions were 
confirmed, by the jealouſies the Earl of Peterborough 
had raiſed in ſeveral of the Spaniſh officers that were 
come from Molviedro to him, inſtead of complying 
with the immediate march propoſed by Mahoni, re- 
moved his camp quite the contrary way. Mahoni, 
with his horſe, expected the whole army at the Car- 
thuſian convent, till the approach of the Earl of Pe- 
terborough made him retire to the Duke of Arcos's 
camp; as ſoon as he arrived, he was ſecured by that 
General, and ſent to Madrid. I muſt add here, that 
when Mahoni came to tell his ſtory at Court, he was 
made a Major-General, and the Duke of Arcos was 


recalled.' Fr 
[F] Should 


wy 


Phyſick, by reducing it 
This {mall work of his, 


1 


-FREIND. 


from GRitious' and: fabulous,” to rational and real principles (. 


for ſmall it i in bulk, however weighty in it's contents, gave as 


much ſatisfaction to all judicious; readers; as the ſame lectures, when read, did to the learned 
audience which attended them. They were ſo much the more agreeable, to the lovers of 


undiſguiſed truth, and of knowledge 


e of being reduced to practice, as hardly any 


thing of the fame nature had appeared; ſo that this ſcience was left in the worſt hands, 
and, from their ill management, had contracted ſtains that could be no other way wiped 


out, but by ſhewing that they were not in the art, but in the abuſe of it (7). In fine, 


his 


lectures were clear, and yet very conciſe, plain, and perſpicuous, tho? deduced from ma- 
thematical principles, and in which many curious and inſtructive diſquiſitions were made, 
of a philoſophical nature, without the leaſt perplexity or confuſion. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that a performance ſo much wanted, and of ſuch general uſe, ſhould meet with 
3 eſteem [F J. But as theſe chymical lectures were written, read, and publiſhed in 


tin 


; ſo when they came to the view of the learned Philoſophers in Germany, the novelty 
of the doctrine they contained alarmed fuch as were zealous for the old principles, and of 


that learning which was built upon them, and of which they looked upon themſelves as in 
full poſſeſſion. The authors therefore of a celebrated Literary Journal, prefixed, to their 


account of this treatiſe, a cenſure of it (s), in which they were pleafed to treat the principles (. 


of the Newtonian Philoſophy as figments, and the method of arguing made uſe of in the 
lectures as abſurd ; becauſe, in their opinion, it had a tendency to introduce again occult 


4 in Philoſophy. 
r 


To this unfair and unfounded charge, an anſwer was given by 
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(r) Vid. Præſat. 


ad P rælect. che» 


mic. 


Opera med. 
J. Freind, p. 41. 


Freind, which was publiſhed in Latin in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (7), and after- (:) No. 337. for 


wards tranſlated into Engliſn [G]. In 1712, he attended his Grace the Duke of Ormond 


IF] Should meet with general eſteem.] We will 
firſt give the title of this book at large. 
Prælectiones Chymice : in quibus omnes fere operati- 
ones chymice ad vera principia & ipfius nature leges 
rediguntur 3 Anno 1704, Oxonii in Muſzo Aſhmoleano 
babite. A. Johanne Freind, M. D. Ad. Chrif. 
Alumn. Lond. 1709. 8vo. That is, Chymical! Lec- 
tures, in which almoſt all the operations of Chymiſtry 
are reduced to their true principles, and the laws of 
nature. Read in the Muſeum at Oxford, 1704. 
Theſe lectures are dedicated to Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and are nine in number, beſides three tables. In the 
firſt lecture, after having obſerved the great defect of 
all chymical writers, in the theory of Chymiſtry, he 
proceeds to take notice, that no perſon had contri- 
buted more to the improvement of this art, than Mr 
Boyle, who did not ſo much lay new foundations of 
it, as deſtroy the old ones; and tho' he left ſufficient 
materials from whence to deduce a true explication of 
things, yet his explications themfelves are very defec- 
te. As to the way of deducing the operations in 
Chymiſtry, from the true mechanical principles, this 
he aſcribes to Dr John Keil, as its firſt diſcoverer. 
Our author's deſign is, from theſe principles, to diſ- 
courſe ſomewhat largely upon ſuch things, as tend 
moſt to the illuſtration of the nature of Chymiſtry, 
and to explain, as clearly as he can, its principal ope- 
rations. This method he thought by far the moſt 
proper to be uſed, becauſe it is the moſt natural and 
ſimple ; and alſo, becauſe he found by experience, 
that the common confuſed courſes were of fuch lit- 
tle advantage, as not to leave the leaſt tolerable idea 
of Chymiſtry, upon the minds of thoſe who hear 
them. Upon this account, he proceeds in the follow- 
ing method. Firſt, to. explain all the operations in 
their natural order, and to ſhew by what law of me- 
chaniſm they are produced, and to what uſes and pur- 
poſes they are principally ſubſervient. Secondly, to 
thew all the ways in which they either are, or may be 
performed. Thirdly, to record all the experiments 
relating to this ſubject, under their proper heads, and 
to reduce them to the general theory. It is impoſſ- 
ble to enter into a cloſer analyſis of this work, our 
author having written ſo conciſely, that it is ſimply 
impoſſible to give his meaning, or any thing like it, 
in fewer words. We may be well aſſured, that to 
write perſpicuouſly, and to bring all he was to deliver 
on ſuch a variety of ſubjedts, in which almoſt every 
thing he had to ſay was entirely new, muſt have coſt 
him a great deal of pains, which, however, he willingly 
underwent for the information of mankind, by the ſub- 
verſion of the antient errors, and opening a new road 
to truth. 
OG] Tran/lated into Engliſh.) We find it added by 
w ay of appendix, to the ſecond edition of our author's 


* 


the Months of 


July, Aug. Sept. 


Into 1711. 


book, in Latin, and to the Engliſh tranſlation of it. 


A ſhort extract will be acceptable to the reader, as it 


will be ſufficient to give him a juſt notion, both of the 


cenſure and the reply. | | 

The publiſhers of the Leipfick Tranſactions, ſays the 
Doctor, without making any objection to the experi- 
ments themſelves, or ſhewing any falſe reaſonings in 
the manner of explaining them, attack ſome of the 
principles, upon which the explication is founded, and 


this they do before they give any account of the tre- 


tiſe itſelf, with a deſign to raiſe a prejudice againſt it: 
a method ſurely very new, and very unfair, in theſe 
retailers of learning, who pretend only to give a 
naked and impartial relation of what is contained in 
books, and to leave the readers at liberty to judge for 
themſelves. The gronnds upon which I proceeded, 
in my Theory of Chymiſtry, were the principles and 
method of reaſoning introduced by the incomparable 
Sir 1/aac Newton, whoſe conclafions in Philoſophy are 
as demonſtrative, as his diſcoveries are ſurpriſing. And 
ſince the editors ſeem to have no true notion of his 
method, which is the only one by which natural 
knowledge can be advanced, I will here endeavour to 
explain it to them ; I ſhall ſhew that it is to this we 
owe the late great improvements in Philoſophy ; that 
the objections they produce againſt it, ariſe from their 
wrong apprehenſions of it, that the ſame objections 
are of much more force, 12 their own principles, 
than thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton; and if, from what 


I have to offer upon theſe points, the reader be con- 


vinced, that the principles upon which my lectures are 
founded, are ſufficiently juſtified and confirmed, I 


hope he will the eaſier be inclined to believe that they 


are rightly applied, which the editors, by their filence 
in this point, ſeem to confefs. _ „ 

It has been the conſtant method of the Cartefians, 
and of thoſe too, for the moſt part, who call them- 
ſelves mechanical Philoſophers, to aſſume an hypothe- 
ſis, or figment, which has no foundation any where, 
but in the imagination only; and then, in general 
terms, to tell us how every thing in nature may be 
produced, according to that hypotheſis, without be- 
ing able to give a clear and ſatisfactory account of 
one ſingle appearance. Nothing of this kind can be 


charged upon Sir 1/aac Newton, he aſſumes nothing 


but obſervations and experiments, which are evident 
to the ſenſe of all mankind ; and from thence he de- 
duces demonſtrative coneluſions, and then again, by 
the aſſiſtance of theſe concluſions, he explains the 
cauſes of many phænomena in nature. Thus it is evi- 


dent, by undoubted obſervations, that the planets 
move 1n ellipſes round the tun, and deſcribe areas al- 
ways proportional to the times; and that the ſatel- 
lites do the ſame, in reſpect of their primary planets: 
from this he clearly demonſtrates, that all the * 

nave 
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and 1 believe it will always remain fo, for I cannot- 


have 2 tendency towards the ſun, and the ſatellites 
towards the planets, which they attend, that this ten- 
dency decreaſes in a duplicate proportion of their diſ- 
tance ; that moreover, there is an univerſal tendency 
of matter to matter, and that the tendency of the 
moon towards the earth, is the very ſame with the 
force of gravity, and is the cauſe of the flux and re- 
flux of the ſea. This tendency, or attraction, ſome 
indeed may, if they pleaſe, term an occult guality, 


find that the greateſt Philoſopher among the editors 


will undertake to ſhew how it may be produced me- 


chanically. | | 
But then, however occult it be, as to its cauſe, it 


cannot be called what their principles are own'd to be, 


an hypotheſis or figment ; ſince the exiſtence of it is 
as undeniably proved, as that of the ſun, or the pla- 
nets. If then there be ſuch a principle, which de- 
monſtrably belongs to matter, what reaſon can there 
be why we may not make uſe of it in Philoſophy ? 
and ſhew how it is the real and adequate cauſe of a 
great many effects which we daily obſerve. So like- 
wiſe, by the moſt evident experiments and obſerva- 
tions, Sir Jaac Newton has found the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light, and by that means 
has diſcovered ſuch wonderful properties of light and 
colours, that all the attempts which have been made, 
in this part of Optics before, are trifling, in compa- 
riſon of his performance. 

The true way certainly of proceeding in theſe phi- 
loſophical enquiries, is, firſt to find out, by many and 
undoubted experiments, the properties of bodies, and 
then, without any farther ſearch into the cauſe of ſuch 


properties, which perhaps are inſearchable, to explain 


dhe particular phenomena which depend upon them. 


y this method Archimedes diſcovered the principles 


of Mechanics, and the laws of Hydroſtatics, without 
determining the cauſe of gravity and fluidity. He aſ- 
ſumes ſuch facts as are evident to obſervation and 


| ſenſe, and from thence he demonſtrates the princi- 


les of thoſe ſciences. So likewiſe, Galilaa, tho' he 
ew no hypotheſis which explained the cauſe of gra- 
vity, did, notwithſtanding, find out the laws of acce- 
leration in heavy bodies, the motion of projectils, and 
the doctrine of pendulums: and, in a word, laid a 


foundation for all the diſcoveries which have been 


made in natural knowledge fince his time. Have not 
the Mathematicians made great advancements in the 
ſcience of Optics, by aſſuming two principles of re- 
flection and refraction, which are evident to experi- 
ence, tho' the real cauſe of theſe two principles, is 
fill unknown to moſt of them? According to the prin- 
ciples of our philoſophical editors, all theſe great and 
nable diſcoveries muſt be rejected, becauſe they are 
founded upon ſuch properties of bodies as have un- 
known cauſes, and cannot be explained without ad- 
mitting occult qualities, which confound the princi- 
ples of true Philoſophy, and reduce it to its antient 
chaos. | 

Walfus, in his Aerometria, has aſſumed for a prin- 
ciple, the gravity of the air ; and from thence has 
deduced the reaſon of many phznomena in nature, but 
he has no where given us a mechanical account of the 
cauſe of this gravity ; and, I believe, never any hy- 
potheſis has been yet produced to explain it, but what 
Walfius himſelf could eaſily demonſtrate to be falſe. 
Will the editors object to him, that he has introduced 
an occult quality into Natural Philoſophy. Indeed, Sir 
T/aac Newton has gone farther towards explaining the 
cauſe of gravity, which we feel and obſerve, than any 
one beſides, for he has ſhewn that it ariſes from the 
principle of attraction, which all matter has to mat- 
ter. Such a principle of attraction they are pleaſed 
to call a figment, but how any thing ſhould be a fig- 
ment which really exiſts, is paſt comprehenſion. vir 
Jaac Newton has undeniably proved one ſpecies af 


F REIN. 


into Flanders as his Phyfician (u), and remained abroad the beſt part of a year. He had () Account o/ 
been a little before his departure admitted a Member of the Royal Society (), which 
afforded him the honour and the happineſs of converſing with Sir Haac Newton, Dr Hall 

Dr Keil, and ſeveral other eminent perſons, whoſe great knowledge, and wonderful diſ- 
coveries, reflected glory on their country. To them alſo Dr Freind was ſo much the more Fand * 
agreeable, as the learning he drew from books, had been cultivated and improved, 


4 


after 
the 


attraction to be diffuſed through the whole planetary 

ſyſtems, and I have not heard that any objections of 

= leaſt weight have been raiſed againſt his demon- 
ations, 


I have more experiments to prove the exiſtence of 
this other kind of attraction, which decreaſes in a 
greater proportion than the ſquares of the diftance, and 
that it exerts itſelf vigorouſly in the minute particles 
of matter, than Malſius has to prove the gravity of the 
air. Why then muſt we reckon the principles upon 
which the reaſoning is founded, more a figment in one 
caſe than in the other ? We find by obſervation that 
the particles of light which flow from the ſun, the 
fixed ſtars, or even our terreſtrial fires, are all equally 
attracted towards the edges of ſolid bodies, and where- 
ever there is action, there muſt be re · action, and there- 
fore it may be concluded that this principle is really 
exiſtent, and equally diffuſed through all the matter 
of the univerſe. And tho' it may be inherent equally 
in all matter, yet Mr Keil has demonftrated, that it 
muſt of neceſſity produce the moſt ſenſible effects in the 
ſmalleſt bodies. | c 

But they ſay, if we once allow ſuch a liberty of 
feigning, others will invent other occult qualities, and 
ſo, by degrees, we ſhall return to the old refuge for 
ignorance : as if there be an attractive force or ſym- 
pathy, why not likewiſe an antipathy, or an antipe- 
riſtaſis, and qualities emitted by way of ſpecies: we 
may likewiſe allow of the attractive funicles of Linus, 
and the variation of extenſion in the ſame manner. 
If there be an attractive force? *Tis clear and demon- 
ſtrable that there is ſuch a force. This is not an hy- 
potheſis invented to ſolve other phænomena, but is it- 
ſelf a phænomenon in nature, and therefore tho' theſe 
editors may think they have urged the defenders of it 


to an abſurdity, yet the foregoing argument, in which 


they ſeem to place ſo much confidence, has really no 
more in it than this: If we allow of one principle, 
which by undoubted experience we are ſure exiſts in 
nature, therefore we ought upon the ſame account, to 
admit of others which do not exiſt : for inſtance, if we 
allow of gravity, which by experience we find to ve 
in all bodies, tho“ we know not the reaſon of it, there- 
fore we muſt acquieſce in all the fictions and fancies 
of Philoſophers, of which we have no experience, 
and for which no reaſon can be aſſigned. If this be a 
mathematical' way of reaſoning, I muſt confeſs we 
had better return to any old refuge of ignorance, than 
allow of ſuch a liberty of arguing. 

But the great objection againſt the principle of at- 
tration 1s, that there can be no mechanical reaſon 
given for ic. Muſt we then allow of nothing, but 
what we can give a reaſon for? have ever any of them 
yet given a true and mechanical account of the elaſti- 
city of the air? which however, is acknowledged by 
all Philoſophers, and ſeveral phænomena are owned to 
be rationally ſolved by it. We don't deny but a clock 


maker may underſtand the mechaniſm of a clock or 


watch, tho” he knows nothing of the nature of gra- 
vity, or elaſticity, which are the principles that ſet 
all the wheels in motion: and for the ſame reaſon, 
why may not he be allowed to know the mechanical 
operations of nature, who has diſcovered the ſpring 
which actuates all the bodies in the univerſe, and pre- 
ſerves them in their orders and motions, and can give 
an account how it mechanically produces each parti- 
cular phznomena, tho' at the ſame time he is intirely 
ignorant as to the cauſe of that firſt ſpring, upon which 
they all depend ? however, if the editors have a mind 
to attempt explaining this principle of attraftion me- 
chanically, they have their full liberty: Sir [aac 
Newton, I dare ſay, will willingly refign to them the 
glory of the diſcovery, and be ſatisfied if he eſcapes 


their cenſure for not undertaking the ſolution of ſuck 
an intricate problem. 
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Flanders 
(w) Prefat, 24 
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the manner of. che Angients,. by, travelling through variaus countries, and converſing with 


the learned of different nations, He 


had now viſited Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Flanders, 


and heightened the lights which his great genius and extenſive learning enabled him to re- 


ceive from experience, by a ſtrict attention to the havock made by wounds and diſeaſes 


in fleets and camps (x)., He veſided moſtly, after his return at London, and gave himſelf up 


wholly, to the cares of his pr 
merit, for he was. incapab 


ofeſſion. In this if he ſucceeded, it was wholly owing to his 
e of uſing any of the little arts that paſſed for wiſdom with men 


of meaner minds; he hadjneither an obſequious complaiſance for patients of high quality, 
nor could he readily diſpenſe with all the received opinions amongſt thoſe of the ſame Fa- 
culty (y). But theſe, and ſome other wants, were ſupplied by true knowledge, great in- 


tegrity, and happy ſucceſs, which triumphed over all obſtacles, and carried him to the very — 


ſummit of medical practice. He paſſed through his firſt examination July the third 1713, 


was admitted a candidate on the thirtieth of September following, and April the ninth 1416, 
was elected a. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians (z). He publiſhed the fame year 


the ' firſt and third books of 


PPOCRATES de morbis popularibus, to which he added a 


commentary upon fevers, divided into nine ſhort diſſertations (a), which he dedicated to 
Dr Richard Frewen, of Oxford, a perſon of excellent character, with whom he had lived (% 75+ 71. 
long in the moſt entire friendſhip. This was ſtill a more important work than any which 
had fallen from his pen, and as he was deſirous of eſtabliſhing, for the true principles of 
Phyſick, thoſe that having been diſcovered by the ſagacity of the Antients, were confirmed 
by the experiments of the Moderns, he thought a more proper method could not be taken 
than this, of prefixing the moſt valuable parts of the Epidemics of Hippoerates before his 
own diſcourſes, that it might inconteſtibly appear, that he had not only ſound ſenſe and right 
reaſon, but alſo the higheſt authority on his ſide (). Few books have met with better re- (5) Vid. Com- 
ception than this did, from all who were competent judges of the ſubject; and indeed it 
had all the merit of his former pieces, with this additional advantage, that it contained a 


greater variety of matter [ZZ]. It 


[EH] 4 greater variety of matter.) The title of 
this learned and curious book, .in which our author 
| ſhewed an equal reverence for the Antients, and juſt 

reſpect for the diſcoveries of the Moderns, runs thus. 

Hir POCRATIS de morbis popularibus liber primus & 
tertius Græco Latinus. His accommodavit novem de 
Febribus Commentarios, Johannes Freind, M. Doctor, 
Coll. Med: Londinenſis. Londini 1717. 4to. That is, 
The firſt and third books of Hippocrates of Epidemick 
Diſeaſes in Greek and Latin. To which are added 
nine Commentaries upon Fevers accommodated to his 
Doctrine, by Dy John Freind. Theſe Commentaries 
were tranſlated by Dr Thomas Dale into Engliſh, after 
the death of their author. 
We find a copious and curious dedication prefixed 
to this work, as has been obſerved in the text, ad- 
dreſſed to the author's old and intimate friend, Dr 
Frewen, dated December the firſt, 1716. In this our 
author obſerves, that the antient Phyſicians were not 

only ſkilled in their profeſſion, but likewiſe in all other 
parts of learning, and.diſtinguiſhed for the elegance of 
their ſtile, They applied themſelves to give an exact 
account of diſeaſes, and their different ſymptoms, and 
explained them with the utmoſt perſpicuity and accu- 
racy. Among the Latin Phyſicians, he particularly 
extols Celſus as an admirable writer, as well as an ex- 
cellent Phyſician, and obſerves that Ccelius Aurelianus 
would deſerve a place amongſt the principal phyſical 
writers, if his ſtyle had been leſs barbarous. Amongſt 
the Greek writers he commends Alexander Trallianus, 
who expreſſes himſelf politely enough, except with re- 
gard to ſome few words. We find ſome things in him 
which ſavour of the Empiric, and of one full of ſuper- 
ſtition, he is alſo too diffuſe upon the remedies, but 
he gives a very clear and exact account of diſeaſes, 

Dr Freind ſeems to doubt, whether Galen is to be 
ranked among the Phyficians, who have explained the 
nature of diſeaſes, fince this does: not appear to be his 
deſign in any one of his books, tho' be was himſelf 
an excellent Phyſician, and delivers the notians of his 
predeceſſors, and eſpecially of Hippocrates, with great 
ſubtilty and elegance. Our author recommends Are- 
tæus, and then proceeds to the character of Hippo- 
crates, whom he ſtiles the moſt compleat Phyſician of 
all Antiquity, and is ſurprized that ſeveral Moderns 
neglect the ſludy of him, as if he was of little conſe- 
quence, and prefer ſeveral writers to him. He re- 
marks, that thoſe who abandon the Antients, do not 
underſtand the ſubjects of which they treat, or expreſs 
themſelves in a very bad manner, and that the reaſon 
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is no improbable conjecture, that the loud and 


pers, ſo many vain chimeras of 


applauſe 


why we have ſo few good writers among the vaſt number 
who have written of diſeaſes in the two laſt centuries, 
is, that they never read the Antients, but formed their 
ſtyle merely upon the Moderns; and not content with 
writing ill, have added to the explication of diſtem- 

Philoſophy, that they 
ſeem rather to have compoſed fables than hiſtories of 
diſeaſes; for being infatuated with their own hypothe- 
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gan's remark. 


(y JVid. Epiſt. ad 
ead. de 
bus in ſe- 
cunda Variolarum 
confluentium 

Febre,adhibendis, 


(z) From the 


College Regiſters 


mentar. I, de ra- 
tione ſcribendi, 
quam in Epide mi- 
general orum lib is tenuit 
Hippoetates. 


ſes, they lay down not only uſeleſs, but even falſe and 
pernicious rules for the cure of them. Dr Freind does 


not pretend to deprive the Moderns of the honour due 
to them, he owns that they have cultivated anatomy, 
and inriched it with a great many new diſcoveries, and 
explained the virtues of medicines with great dili- 
gence and accuracy. But perhaps, ſays be, the uſe 
which anatomy may be of in phyſic, has not yet been 
ſufficiently ſhewn. And with regard to medicines it 
may be affirmed, that they frequently perplex the Phy- 
ſician, and that the needleſs multitude of them is a 
great obſtacle to the cure of diſeaſes. 

In the preface our author informs us, that all the 


editions of Hippocrates's works are full of errors. That 
of Aldus Manucius is very defective, but Frobenius's is 
more correct. Jerom Mercurialis has followed the latter 


ſo implicitly, that he has ſometimes copied even the 
faults. Though Foeſius's edition is not exempt from 
miſtakes, it is more correct. Charterius's is the moſt 
erroneous. There is but one manuſcript in England of 


Hippocrates e morbis popularibus, which was of great 
advantage to Dr Freind, who, in order to publiſh the 


text as correct as poſſible, conſulted all the editions, 
without adhering to any one in particular. After the 


preface, follows Hippocrates's treatiſe in Greek, with 


Foefius's Latin verſion at the bottom of the page. 

In the fr, of his commentaries, our author diſcourſes 
of the manner of writing which Hippocrates purſued 
in his books of 3 diſeaſes. He gives us two 
reaſons for the pains he took in publiſhing theſe pieces; 
the firſt is, that only theſe two books are held to be 
genuine, and that in them we find all that this great 
man delivered concerning fevers. For the better under- 
ſtanding of which, our author enters very learnedly and 
cloſely into his method of writing and recording, that 
the reader may the more eaſily apprehend the meanin 
of his obſervations, and have the clearer idea of the 
matters of fact which he ſets down. In his ſecond dif- 
courſe, he conſiders the uſe of bleeding, and more eſ- 
pecially the ſafety, expedience, and even neceflity, of 
opening the jugalars, where the brain is affected; at 
the cloſe, 1 mentions the opening the temporal 

23 | 


artery. 


which 
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74) Letter from 
Dr Eytie|de men- 


tioned at the bot- 


tom of the page. 


(% In his oo 
mination 2 . - . » 
WortwardeStare as well as plainly and judiciouſly, 
of Phyfich, &c, 
1719. $vo0, 


applauſe with, which this learned treatiſe was received; had an un 
t 
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| E wo happy effect; either on 

e head or heart of another Phyſician, who fet himſelf immediately an unpleafing, or at 
leaſt an unſucceſsful taſk (c), that of deſtroying with the publick the credit which ſome 
new points in practice, recommended by our. imgentous author, had gained, purely from 
that force of reaſoning with which they were ſupported. To this extraordinary piece, in 
which great bitterneſs of heart appeared, with no ſmall acrimony of ſtile, it is ſaid aur au- 
thor oppoſed a very ludictous anſwer (4), in which the vivacity of his wit,” was ſhewn to 
be not at all inferior to the extent of his learning, and the ſolidity of his underſtanding. 
His rival ſhewed ſome inclination to fight him with the fame weapons, but his vinegar 
was not near ſo ſtrong as his | 
railery were on the ſide of Dr Freind, and were extremely diverted with the controverſy, 
of which, had it been managed in a ſerious light, they 9 not have ventured to aſſume 
the character of judges [[]. Upon this the ſcene changed, the Doctor's adverſaries cried 
out, that they had been laughed at, but not refuted; that the fubje& was very ſerious and 
important, and therefore called for a ſober and judicious, not a humourous or whimſical re- 
ply. Upon this Dr Quincy took them at their words (e), and very learnedly and modeſtly, 
anſwered all the little cavils that had been raifed againſt 
Dr Freind's Commentaries. Yet even this did not do; thofe who called fo loudly for ar- 


gall ; ſo that it was quickly difcerned that all the lovers of 


gument, found it not at all grateful to their palates, and therefore choſe to put an end to 
the controverſy, by a flat piece of irony, which could be only ſcorned and deſpiſed [R]. 


Our author ſupported that ſentiment of his, 


* 


which he commends ; but at the ſame time adds, that 
he is unwilling to dwell upon it, fince it is very unlikely 
that our countrymen will eyer be reconciled to this kind 
of practice. The atility of ſweating is. the ſubje of 
the third commentary, which is very ſhort. In the 
fourth, he treats of vomiting, which he adviſes at the 
beginning, and the uſe of which he diſſuades at the 
approach of the criſis in fevers, and more eſpecially in 
the ſmall-pox when at the height, unleſs where there is 
evident danger of ſuffocation. In the £/2h, he treats 
of a purulent ſpitting, of a pleuriſy likewiſe and pe- 
ripneumony. What he ſays concerning an abceſs, an 
ulcer of the colon, and the bladder, compoſes the fixth 
commentary, in which there is a very ſingular and accu- 


rate hiſtory, of a curious caſe that fell under our au- 


thor's inſpection. The /eventh commentary, which is 
larger than all the other fix taken together, relates to 


purging, what effect it may have in the putrid fever 


which attends upon the confluent ſmall pox, and in an 
eriſypelas of the head ; in this there are inſerted, with 
the conſent of the perſons who wrote them, a letter 
from Dr Richard Frewen, dated Chriſt-Church Oxon, 
July the twentieth 1710 ; another from Dr H. Lewerz, 
dated june the tenth 1710 ; another from Dr Saluſbury 
Cade, dated September the eighth 1716 ; another cu- 
rious, critical, and circumftantial letter from Dr Ri- 
chard Mead, dated September the firſt 1716; as alſo 


a letter from Dr Freind, to the ſame gentleman, dated 


November the twenty-fixth 1716, and in this there is a 
very exact hiſtory of a caſe in which they were con- 
ſulted together. At the cloſe of this commentary, there 
is added a very clear and learned account of the inteſti- 
nal diſcharge. What he ſays concerning a profluvium 


of urine takes up the eighth diſcourſe ; and the ninth 


relates to thoſe veſicatories into which cantharides en- 


ter, and concludes with the author's aſſuring the can- 
did reader, he will find by experience, that tho“ many 
kinds of fevers generally yield to evacuations, without 
making uſe of any other remedy ; yet there are ſcarce 
any, which, if they are become any thing vehement, 
can be extinguiſhed by any medicine whatever, if this 
method of evacuating be ſet aſide. | 
: 10 ] The character of judges] The hiſtory of this 
diſpute, which was carried very high, would take up 
much more room, than, in a work of this nature, can 
be allowed; we muſt therefore be content to report 
the titles of the principal pieces publiſhed during this 
controverſy, with a few remarks. It was begun by a 
book written by Dr John Woodward, Profeſſor of Phy- 


fick in Greſham College, and eminent in his profeſſion. /* 
The title of which ran thus: 


The State of Phyfick and of Diſeaſes : With an En- 


quiry into the Cauſes of the late Increaſe of them, but 
more particularly of the Small-Pox : With ſome Canſi- 


derations upon the new Practice of purging in that Diſ 
eaſe : To the whole is premiſed, An Idea of the Na- 
ture and Mechaniſm of Man, of the Diſarders to which 


of Oils and Vanits. 
Application of SocraTES his Clyſter, and the uſe of 


which had occaſioned ſo warm an altercation, 
ine. e in 


it is obnoxious, and of the method of refifying them. 
Lond. 1718, 8 

Dr Woodward tells us in his preface, that this book, 
together with remarks upon ſome of the other heads 
treated of by Dr Freind in his Commentaries, were 
drawn up in the winter of the year 1716, ſoon after 
theſe Commentaries came out; and in the ſecond ſec- 
tion he writes thas (10). 


* In every thing that Dr (10) 


Woodward'z 


© Freind hath hitherto publiſhed, and particularly the State of Phyfick, 
« preſent Commentaries, he hath advanced ſeveral hy- E 5+: 


potheſes, ſome of which are rightly ſupported, and 
and the reſt all ſo ingenious, that I cannot but be 
* pleaſed with them. But then I can ſee no reaſon to 
* debar myſelf of the fame pleaſure, from thoſe of 
© Dr Willis, Dr Sydenham, Dr Morton, and other Phy- 
* ficians, to whoſe hypotheſes Dr Freind is ſo very a- 


©'yerſe, he having not, exclufive of others, the ſole 


« privilege of entertaining the world in this way.? 

To this, Dr Freind oppoſed a ludicrous anſwer, un- 
der the title of A Letter fo the learned Dr Woodward, 
by Dr Byfield. Lond. 1719, 8. It was purely cal- 
culated 'to expoſe Dr Woodward, and his manner of 
writing. About the ſame time, there was likewife pub- 
liſhed another pamphlet againſt Dr Woodward, intitu- 


led, 4 Letter from the facetions Dr Ax DbREW Trips, 


at Bath, to his loving Brother the profound Gresna- 
MITE, fhewing that the SCRIBENDI CACOETHES fs 4 
Diftemper ariſing from the redundancy of BILIOSE 
SALTS, and not to be eraticated bat by a diurnal Courſe 
With an Appendix concerning the 


clean Linnen, in Controverſy. Lond. 1719, in gn. 
pages 48. In anſwer to this, and the Letter by Dr By- 
fielde, there was publiſhed, The two Seat: Or, the 
true Dr Bye1tLDE at the Rainbow Coffee-Houſe, to the 
Pretender in JERMYN STREET'; in anſwer to a LET- 
TER wrote by him, affifted by bis two Aſſociates. With 
a Preface relating to the tate famous exploits of the 
facetious Dr Andrew Tries. As alſo an Account of 
the new Creed of theſe Phyſicians, defigned as an Appen- 
dix te the RELIOoO MEDICI. Lond. 1719, in 89. 
pages 58. In this Pamphlet, Dr Freind is every where 
repreſented as the author of the Letter from Dr Br- 
FIE LDE, and ſeverely reflected upon ; and his Account 
of the Earl of Peterborudgh's Condct in Spain, is par- 
ticularly cenſured. Another bitter invective, which 
appeared on the ſame ſide, bore the following title: 

A Letter to the fatal Triumvirate, in Anfwer to that 


pretended to be written by Dr ByyF1gLDE ; in which, 


uffcient Reaſons are aſſigned, why Dr Woopwanxn 


ſhould take no Notice of it. Lond. 1719, 8%. There 


were alſo ſeveral ſmaller pieces inſerted in the publick 


papers, and periodical productions of thoſe times, of 
which it is not requiſite that we ſhould take any further 

notice. 
[XJ Only ſcorned and deſpiſed.) At length, after 
much time and paper ſpent, in the management of 
wo” | this 


(®) Quincy's Ex- 


State of Phyſick, 


FR EIN D. 


in a letter addreſſed to the learned Dr Richard Mead, and dated September the twentieth 


1719:(f) z in the beginning and at the cloſe of which, if we diſcover ſomething of heat, 
or cannot avoid perceiving an unuſual quickneſs and acidity in the ſtile, we ought, not 


only to excule it, on the ſcore of the many admirable things which that moſt learned epiſtle 
contains; but we muſt likewiſe acknowledge, that ſome amends is made us by that honeſt 
zeal which our author expreſſes for the dignity of his profeſſion, the ſincerity and tenderneſs 
of his friendſhip for that worthy perſon to whom his letter is addreſſed, and, if one may be 
allowed to avow it, that elegant ſpirit of invective by which his reſentment is conveyed in 
all the energy and force of the Roman language. This letter had it's effect, and every 
body that took any ſhare in matters of this kind, could not avoid being pleaſed to find the 
hiſtory of ſo capital a diſeaſe as the ſmall-pox, deduced, with fo much accuracy and ſuc- | 
cinctneſs, from the very earlieſt accounts that authors give of it; ſo many ſlips of the learned, 


as well as yulgar miſtakes, convincingly rectified; 


this debate in ſo fantaftick a way, there came out 
a ſhort treatiſe which had a graver aſpect; it was in- 
tituled, | 
An Appeal to common Senſe, or a ſober Vindication of 
Dr Woopwarn's State of Phyfick, by a Divine of the 
Church of England. Lond. 1719, 8 vo. | 
The apparent deſign of this ſhort diſcourſe, was to 
ſhew how very inconſiſtent the language hitherto uſed 
in this _ was, not only with regard to the perſons 
concerned therein, but alſo to the importance of the 
ſubject, as a thing in which mankind was deeply inte- 
reſted, and had a juſt right to expect it ſhould be no 
longer conſidered as a jeſt. Upon this, the very learn- 
ed and ingenious Dr Quincy immediately took up the 
challenge, and very ſoon after publiſhed 
An Examinatian of Dr Woopward's State of Phy- 
fick. Lond. 1720. | | 
In that treatiſe, Dr Woodward had advanced the 
following hypotheſis. * That the beginnings of all 
* things, good or bad to the body (bating exterior acci- 
s dents) are in the ſtomach, in which more or leſs of 
* a bilious juice is ordinarily reſident, containing ſalts 
* of a very different nature. Theſe ſalts are the inſtru- 
ments of digeſtion, and, while they retain their na- 
© tural ſtate, are in a proper quantity, and regular mo- 
* tion, the body is in health ; but when they become 
too redundant or vitiated, they are the cauſes of all 
* diſtempers. Therefore the ſpeedieſt, as well as the 
* moſt effectual, method of removing all bodily diſor- 
* ders, is to cleanſe the ſtomach by emetic medicines. 
And as this generally holds good in other caſes, fo 
particularly in the ſecond fever of the confluent ſmall- 
* pox, in which purging is very dangerous.” 
ſwer to this, Dr Quincy aſſerts, * That ſeveral diſeaſes 


have not their origin in the ſtomach ; that the natural 


* reſidence of the bile is not there, but, being ſeparated 
* by the liver, is emptied out into the bowels, a con- 
* fiderable diſtance below the further orifice of the 
* ftomach, and never aſcends thither but by convulſive 
and preternatural means; that conſequently the diſ- 


orders attributed to the bilious matter in the ſtomach, . 


and the method of removing them by vomits, muſt 
de groundleſs (). And then he proceeds to vindicate 
the practice of purging in the ſecond fever of the 
confluent ſmall-pox, in the following manner; he in- 
finuates, that Dr Woodward diſguiſes, under the name 
of purging in the ſmall-pox, the practice recommended, 
and adds, * Thoſe Phyſicians have adviſed that e- 


* vacuation only in ſome particular circumſtances of 


this diſtemper ; that is, chiefly in ſuch caſes of the 
"** confluent kind, where the whole load of humours 
* cannot be thrown off by the ſurface and glands about 
* the mouth, but ſtopping, when the puftules grow 
* hard, returns back into the blood, and raiſes a ſecon- 
* dary fever, which proves often fatal; and their rea - 
* ſons for thus doing, they have communicated to one 
another in the Latin language, as a point in practice 
of great importance. But Dr Woodward, in Engliſb, 
has harangued the populace, and endeavoured to 
frighten people with a belief that their general prac- 
* tiſe, in this diſtemper, is by purging; and, from in- 
ſtances of it's in. propriety in ſome caſes, takes occaſion 
to be very compaſſionate for his country, to weep 
over the Weekly Bills, and inveigh as bitterly againſt 
* purges, as a crafty Enthuſiaſt would againſt the Scarlet 
* Whore, by this means proſtituting the honour of the 
* profeſſion, and marking out thoſe ot greateſt emi- 


In an- 


and the ſubject, with all it's circum- 
ſtances, 


nence therein to publick reſentment. He traduces 
theſe gentlemen alſo by a deluſory name, far purging, 
in the common acceptation in Engliſh, has a very dif- 
ferent idea from thoſe terms of the learned, whence 
it is tranſlated, Solliciting the diſcharge of an over- 
load of bad humours by ſtool, which the conſtitution 
is not of itſelf able to ſtruggle with, is amongſt them 
expreſſed in terms which may bear the Engliſh word 
purging in a reſtrained ſenſe, but in the moſt inlarged 
acceptation of it, and as Dr Woodward uſes it, it is 
not true of their writing or practice. After all, ſo far 
as theſe Phyſicians adviſe purging in the ſmall-pox, it 


caſes of fevers ; that is, wherever nature makes an 
imperfect criſis, and the efforts of the conſtitution are 
not able to bring the peccant matter to a head, or 
throw it off the principal parts, and wherever ſuch 
matter threatens miſchief to ſome noble part. Theſe 
happen frequently in inflammatory fevers ; and eva- 
cuation often by ſtool is promoted both to eaſe the 
conſtitution of the over-load, and draw off the hu- 
mours that would be otherwiſe troubleſome ; and this 
* afliſtance, in ſome particular caſes of the ſmall-pox, 
© ſeems ſo conſonant to nature and reaſon, that an omiſ- 
« ſion of it can ariſe only from an uaintance with 
© the true procedure of the diſtemper. Dr Quincy alſo 
gives the following anſwer, to the paſſage cited from 
Dr Woodward in the foregoing note (11). * Every one 
who has read Dr Freind, will find it very difficult to 
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© underſtand what is meant by hypotheſes. That 


* tleman has advanced many propoſitions, which he 
has fully proved; but for hypotheſes, in the common 
* acceptation, he diſclaims them, and is an utter ene- 
* my to them. But yet, in this ſenſe, Dr Woodward 
« muſt uſe the word; becauſe he ſays, juſt after, But 
then I can ſee no reaſon to debar myſelf of the ſame 
« pleaſure. from thoſe of Dr Willis, &c. Yet, here a- 
© again, we are in a contradiction, for Willis's works 
are profeſſedly an hypotheſis, being founded upon 
ſuppoſitious principles, ſuch as ſulphur, ſalt, &c. 
6 


cures, from a ſuppoſition of their ſeat being in the 


is alſo practiſed, by common conſent, in many other 
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(F) Lond. 1519. 
410. 5. 147% 


(11) Ibid. p. 2. 


And Dr Morton accounted for diſeaſes, and their 


* animal ſpirits. But then Dr Sydenham went upon no 


* hypotheſis, but utterly declaimed all ſuch deluſory 
* conceits, and drew no concluſions except from facts 
© and experience.” The whole of this work was con- 
ducted in ſuch a manner as to convince by reaſoning, and 
to give no other offence than what muſt neceſſarily at- 
tend every endeavour to refute opinions, warmly, and 
even angrily, eſpouſed. At the ſame time, it gave a 
fair occaſion to wipe out the remembrance of thoſe 
miſtakes, by a conduct of another nature, and by a de- 
fence worthy the importance of the ſubje&, and of the 
characters of thoſe who were embarked in this affair. 
But inſtead of a ſerious anſwer to this book, there was 
publiſhed ſoon after, An Account of Dr Quincy Exami- 


zation of Dr Waodward"s State of Phyfick and Diſeaſes, 


in a Letter to the Free- tbinter; which conſiſted, in a 
great meaſure, of inveCtives againſt the author and his 
performance, without entering into the ſubject. This 
occaſioned Dr Quincy to print a ſecond edition of his 
examination ; to which was ſubjoined, 4 Letter to 
Dr Noadward, wherein he complains of the ill treat- 
ment he received in that pamphlet, for having compli- 
ed with the invitation of bringing the matters in diſ- 

ute to the teſt of truth and argument. And thus at 

ngth endeg this controverſy. 
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_ reaſonable we ſhould return. March the ſeventh 1717, he read the Gulſtonian lecture in 
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ſtances, ſet in ſo very clear a light LJ. The connecting 


ſeveral points relating to the ſame 


ſubject, has carried us a little out of the direct path of Chronology, into which it is but 


[L) * fo very clear a light. } This was written 
in the heat of that diſpute, and before ſeveral treatiſes 
mentioned in the former note, hut it ſeemed to be the 
cleareſt, as well as the moſt natural, method to carry 
on the hiſtory of the paper war in that quarter with- 
out interruption, and this finiſhed, to give an account 
of his epiſtle, the title of which runs thus. 

Fohannis Freind, M. D. De Purgantibus, in ſecunda 
Pariolarum confluentium febre, adhibendis Epiſtola. 
Lond. 1719. 4to. That is, Concerning purging in the 
fecond fever of the confluent ſmall pox, in an Epiſtl 
to Dr Richard Mead. 

This letter is dated, London, September. the twen- 
tieth 1719, our author begins with lamenting the hard 
ſtate of thoſe Phyſicians, who have no other way of 
enlarging their practice, or raiſing their reputation, 
dut dy a diligent application to the ſtudy of the pro- 
feſſion. He ſpeaks of the little arts, the low compla- 
cencies, the mean cunning of ſome men, who by con- 


Rantly purſuing the beaten road, falling in with popu- 


lar prejudices, and vainly pretending to follow nature, 
tho' they are not able to penetrate much leſs to ex- 
plain her operations, endeavour to ſupport themſelves, 
and to decry others who labour with unwearied pains 
to tread in the footſteps of their judicious predeceſſors, 
and, if poſſible, add a farther degree of perfection to 
the healing art themſelves. He then enters into the 
reaſon of that practice, in which he had concurred 
with the worthy and learned perſon to whom he wrote, 
which from his experience he had recommended, and 
which he was deſirous of ſeeing farther explained, and 
ſupported by a work which this gentleman had then 


in hand, and which having lately appeared fully juſti- 


fies the character given it ſo long ago, by ſo good a 


judge. He afterwards delivers ten caſes, which, in 


point of accuracy, Lacy ans. and coming clearly up 
to the point they were brought to prove, are in every 


reſpect ſatisfactory. He enters afterwards into a very 
curious, but conciſe hiſtory of the diſeaſe, and of the 


method in which it had been treated in all its ſtages, 
by the ableſt of the Faculty in different countries and 
ages, to ſhew how little foundation there was for ſti- 
ling this a new practice, he comes then to the appre- 
henſions which ſome had endeavoured to raiſe upon 


this manner of treating the diſeaſe, as if a tempo- 


(r2) Oper. med, 
Johan, Freind, 


p. 303. 


rary relief ought not to be ſought by running the ha- 


zard of future evils, which he fully ſhews to be with- 


out either meaning or foundation. His words are very 
worthy the reader's obſervation (12). ©* For to fay 
* ſomething, continues he, of that danger which ſome 


'* dread, as being the certain conſequence of this me- 


thod of cure, they ſeem to me not to underſtand, 
either what that diſtemper can bear, or in what 
manner this medicine. ought to be applied. But do 
they know any one to have been killed or carried 
off by purging ? Perhaps they may: for my part I 
do not : nay, not one whom it did not recover, un- 
leſs in a caſe which in the judgment of every one 
was plainly deſperate. Farther I can affirm, which 
may perhaps ſeem ftrange, that not one of thoſe 
who could not be ſaved by this kind of remedy, 
ever died of a looſeneſs, and that no one ever ſunk 
under the operation of the purge: but that thoſe 
very perſons, who tho*. catharticks were given 
them, however died, almoſt always found fome re- 
lief from them for a time. And this, indeed, is 
agreeable to reaſon ; for nature at this time labours 
under the too great weight of the diſtemper, and 
has no occaſion 2 an additional load from the in- 
teſtines : by what medicine then can ſhe be more 
expeditiouſly relieved, than that whereby this load 
of fæces is diſcharged ? But neither yet, becauſe a 
ſpontaneous flux of the belly has proved deſtructive, 
which does not however very often happen, is the 
opening of the body to be ſcrupled at this time of 
the diſtemper, for whatever agreement there may 
ſeem to be betwixt them they differ very widely, 
for one of theſe caſes ſhews plainly, that the ſtrength 
is diſſolved ; in the other caſe, what hinders, if the 
other inclinations agree, our trying choſe purges 
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which are fuited to the ſtrength, upon this account 
likewiſe, is there the leſs danger from this-evacua- 
tion, m that we can moderate it at our pleaſure, 
either by giving the moſt gentle remedies, or in a 
moderate quantity, or at the longer intervals. Be- 
ſides, at this time of the ſmall pox the belly havin 
been ſo long ſhut up, and immoderately charged with 
faces, is not fo readily looſened, as to occafion any 
fear of too great a flux. Therefore it is in our own 
power, Cither to hold in or let go the reins, we may 
try this experiment of purging without any danger 
in the moſt gentle manner, we may, if it avails any 
thing, repeat it at times, ſo that we may proceed 
ually as far as we defire. Wherefore, ſince this 
ind of remedy is not only free from hurt, but 
greatly advantageous to the patient, I admire at the 
dulneſs of ſome men who, being prejudiced, are en- 
tirely averſe to it, or at leaſt they adminiſter it ſo 
timorouſly and cooly, that they are not willing to 
try it till the health is even irrecoverable. As if it 
were better to wait for the danger than prevent it : 
as if he would not more eaſily ſurmount the danger 
of this diſtemper, who is thus relieved on the ninth 
or tenth day, than by deferring this medicine till the 
thirteenth or fifteenth, when the diſtemper is become 
already inveterate.” He goes on to enquire to what 
cauſes theſe people themſelves attribute theſe jealoy- 
fies and terrors, and demonſtrates them to be vain from 
thoſe cauſes, having no foundation, but in their ima- 
gination. They dread that nature ſhould be diſturbed 
in her courſe, or defeated in her endeavour, to throw 
out the morbific matter ; he ſhews that in this caſe 
nature makes ineffectual efforts, and without the aſſi- 
ſtance of art can only ſtruggle againſt death, till the 
ſtrength of the patient is exhauſted. They are afraid 
of finking the ſpirits by purging ; he affirms, that this 
does not happen, but that the body being relieved by 
the removing an oppreflive load, is quickly freed from 
many alarming ſymptoms. They take it for granted, 
that the tumification in the hands muſt be abated by 
the purging, he gives many inftances of the direct 
contrary. In reference to the abuſe of a true princi- 
ple, that Phyficians ought to ſtudy nature, and the 
occaſion taken from them, to reflect upon learning, 
as if a Phyſician deſerted nature by applying himſelf 
to books, he ſays with much warmth, but at the ſame 
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time with much good ſenſe (13). * I muſt confeſs the (13) Ibid. p. 345. 


* conſtant cant of thoſe trifling, and as they imagine 
* themſelves philoſophiſing, fellows, has often times 
* raiſed my indignation, and often times alſo my 
* laughter, when they tell us we muſt always attend 
nature, and proceed in that path which nature's ſelf 
* points out to us: as if no body knew this, but per- 
* fons entirely unſkilled in all the arts and ſciences.: 
* as if they were leſs capable of this, who are aſſiſted 
* by the writings of the Antients, and have made ſome 
* progreſs in learning. What elſe have thoſe inge- 
* nious and learned men done, thoſe great reſtorers of 
c 1 pra among the Greeks and Arabians, what end 
did they propoſe to themſelves in their ſtudies, than 
* to underſtand only how to follow nature ; to follow 
© her however in ſuch a manner, as that they might 
guide and direct her by art, whenever there was oc- 
caſion? Can we receive therefore no advantage from 
their lucubrations? Can we find no aſſiſtance in our 
endeavours towards relieving the afflicted from their 
experience, hiſtories, and inititutions ? Becauſe, for- 
ſooth, it is the part of an honeſt Phyſician to obſerve 
only what 1s indicated by nature. In truth, thoſe 
very perſons who entertain theſe ſentiments, truſting 
too much to their own natural ſagacity, will not 
eaſily underſtand what is meant by the word Nature, 
neither will they underftand what ſhe indicates, nor 
what of help ſhe ſtands in need, or laſtly by what 
means ſhe may be aſſiſted. To this epiſtle are added 
two letters, the firſt from Dr Sedgewick Harriſon, 
dated All Soul's College Oxon, September the tenth, 
1719, containing five caſes; the other from Dr Bate, 
dated Aſhford, September the aineteenth, 1719, con- 

taining fax cafes, 
> 


Immediately 
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the College of Phyſicians; he was choſen one of the Cenſors September the thirtiet! 
1718, in which honourable poſt he continued two years. On the twenty-fifth of 


March following, he gave the ſum of fifty pounds towards repairing the College. 
October the eighteenth 1720, he pronounced the anniverſary oration before that learned 


body, which was publiſhed, and, as might be well expected, highly applauded (g). He (g) Theſe cater 
takes occaſion therein, to beſtow juſt praiſes on the great men who had adorned the Faculty, ln * 


by their learning and labours, in this kingdom; and as there was no ſubject more agreeable 
to his temper and inclination, as he had a great facility of compoſing, and withal a ver) 
ſtrong judgment, ſo we need not wonder that this oration 1s a peculiar proof of the felicity 
of his genius, and of his excelling in thoſe qualities for which he has ſo juſtly, and ſo 
highly, commended the famous Linacre (5). In 1722, he was elected a Burgeſs to Par- (5) Opera med. 
liament for Launceſton, in the county of Cornwall; and acting in his ſtation as a Senator, J. 186. 
with that warmth and freedom which was natural to him, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome 3 
quick ſpeeches againſt ſuch meaſures as he diſapproved (i). As thoſe were very critical a Yeoman 
times, and a matter of great importance was upon the carpet, in which Dr Freind thought ts, Vol. 11. 
himſelf obliged to take ſome ſhare; it drew upon him ſo much ſuſpicion, or ſo much re- *'737* 
ſentment, that, the Habeas Corpus Act being at that time ſuſpended, a warrant was iſſued 

againſt him for high-treaſon, and, after the Houſe of Commons had been made acquainted 
therewith, he was on the fifteenth of March 1722-3 committed to the Tower (&), where (#) Hiſtorical Re- 
he continued priſoner till the rwenty-firſt of June following, when he was firſt admitted to op pany 
bail, and afterwards diſcharged from his recognizance (I). This affair made a great deal 

of noiſe at the time it happened, and was then very little underſtood ; which is the reaſon 2 N 
that what ſome publick writers have delivered concerning it, is at once obſcure, and not 


much to the purpoſe [1M]. The leiſure afforded him by this confinement, being not at all 
I, | diſturbed 


Immediately after the publication of this Latin epi- 
file, came abroad a burleſque piece under the follow- - 
ing title. | | 

Dr Freind's Epiftie to Dr Mead, rendered faithfully 
into Engliſb, divided into proper chapters, with notes 
learned and unlearned. Lond. 1719. 8vo. 

The deſign of this ingenious piece was by a ridicu- 
lous tranſlation of a few of the firſt paragraphs in Dr 
Freind's letter, and the heightening this coarſe hu- 
mour with ſome notes of the ſame kind, to raiſe a 


I know what deceived the Doctor, having heard of 
Poeta naſcitur non fit, and knowing himſelf to have 
as indiſputable a right as Sancha Panca to the miſ- 
application of all Proverbs and quaint Sayings, he 
he changes the word Poeta for Medicus, and makes 
the proverb his own. 'There may be ſomething in 
the aſſertion, when it refers to works of fancy and 
imagination, as Poetry and Painting, but I hope 
Phyfic is not in that number, nor any Phyſician proud 
of the title, but as it ſtands in oppoſition to the ꝝn- 


(14) Ibid. p- 103. 


laugh amongſt thoſe who were incompetent judges of 


the point in diſpute, of which it is requiſite to give 
the reader an inſtance, that it may appear we have no 


intention to deceive him. At the beginning of his 
epiſtle, Dr Freind writes thus, as we have literally 
tranſlated his expreſſions (14). 


In this therefore, as well as in the buſſheſs of 


Painting or Sculpture, if any has a deſire to excel, 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould have an underſtanding 
* framed as it were and accommodated to the art he 
would purſue, for no man by mere dint of ſtudy can 
ever become a Phyſician, unleſs he is in ſome ſort 
born thereto. For in this art there are many things 
obſcure and hidden, many complicated and ſubtile, 
which cannot by any precepts be taught or fully 
delivered by any explanation; ſo that, tho* much 
may be learned from the writings of Phyſicians, 
from whence that he may the better draw them, it 
is requiſite that they ſhould be thoroughly known to 
a Phyſician, yet much more mult after all be left to 
his judgment and penetration. Neither is this in 
any thing more evident, than in the being able to 
diſtinguiſh amidſt the variety of pulſes, for thoſe 
who are well acquainted with this happy effect of 
the touch, are very ſenſible that it is not to be ac- 
quired by the leffons of maſters, but from daily 
practice and their own proper ſagacity; inſomuch, 
that in the affair of phyſic, more eſpecially, the be- 
nefit is found of a natural quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
and the felicity of forming readily a true and ſound 
« judgment of things.” The remarks upon theſe ob- 
ſervations of Dr Freind, in the piece before mentioned, 
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born Doctor, unleſs the great F who is the 


try inſtead of Phy/ic, and paints when he ſhould pre- 
ſeribe. The ſecret is now out, a Phyſician muſt be 


tremis partibus, than a Tanner or a Tinker. After 
the ſame reaſon, long and ſmall fngers denote a man 
born a Mufician, or a Man Midwife, an erect coun- 
tenance makes an Aſtronomer, and a down-caſt look 
a Botaniſt. Te, vir clariſhme, hiſce oculis ſæpius 
vidi, & dum lineamenta tua, cum figuris Baptiſtæ Par- 
te contuli, nunquim Fe alium, quam Saltatorem na- 
tum judicavi, adcoque Te tuis verbis, propria Magi- 
* flerio relicto, in Medica Artis Munera inſiluiſſe cre- 
do.“ Such were the arguments made uſe of to re- 
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fute the learning, reaſoning, and facts, advanced by 


Dr Freind ! 


moſt fanciful of his brethren, writes treatiſes of Poe- 


born a Pulſe-feeler, having a nicer ſenſibility in ex- 


- [M] And not much to the pur poſe.] In the cloſe. 


of the year 1722, a diſcovery was made of that deſign, 
which has been ſince ſtiled the Biſhop of Rocheſter's 
plot, upon this there was a bill brought into the 
Houſe of Lords, to impower his Majeſty to ſecure 
* and detain ſuch perſons as his Majeſty ſhall ſuſpect, 
are conſpiring againſt his perſon and government; 
by which the benefit of the Habeas Corpus a& was taken 
away for a whole year, which before had never been 
ſuſpended, for above ſix months; after it had paſſed 
the Lords, it was brought down to the Commons, on 
the fifteenth of October read the firlt time, the ſame 
day a ſecond, a third time the next, and ſoon after 
received the Royal Agent. In regard to what hap- 
pened to Dr Freind, we find the following account 


(15\DrF's Epiftle are in the following words (15). 

+ D. M. rendzr= This is the moſt extraordinary diſcovery the Doc- 

eutoEnyl.t. „tor ever made, that 20 man can be a Phyſician, un- 
* leſs he be born one, or as he more elegantly phraſes 
it, as it were, and in ſome manner, born one. This 
* ſoftening guadammodo initead of mitigating the non- 
* ſenſe iniflames it, and turns his poor attempt at a 
meaning into ridicule. Pray, after what manner, 
« which way, or hw, mult he be born a Phyſician, or 
an it were one ? Muit he come into the world with 
* r-ccipts in his hand, or mult the name like the Beaſts 


given which we tranſcribe without altering a letter 

(16). | (16) Hiſtory and 
March the eleventh, 1722-3. Mr Yonge ſtood Proceedings - 

* up and took notice how deeply Dr Francis Atter- 38 4 
bury Biſhop of Rocheſter had been concerned in this yy, p. zol, 302, 

deteſtable conſpiracy, aggravating his crime from 303. 

his holy function and high ſtation in the Church of 

England, a Church ever conſpicuous for its loyalty, 

from the ſolemn oath; he had on ſo many occaſions 

* taken to the government, and by which he had ab- 


* jured the Pretender, when at the ſame time he was 
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* in the Reve/ations be written on his forehead ? But * traiterouſly conſpiring to bring him in, upon the ruin 
23 D 
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FREIN P. 


diſturbed by any uneaſy thoughts or apprehenſions, was, in ſome meaſure, employed in 


writing a ſecond epiſtle to Dr Mead, on the ſubject of the ſmall-pox, in which the ſtrength 
of thought, the freedom of ſtile, and the accuracy of the ſeveral caſes ſet down, moſt evident- 
ly demonſtfates, that he never had a greater command of his parts, or exerciſed his judg- 
ment in his profeſſion more happily, than at this time (n); fo that however his health 
and his affairs might ſuffer by his confinement, his reputation increaſed, and the Republick 


of Letters was the better for it VJ. Here alſo he laid the plan of his laſt 


© of his country, and of all that was dear and valuable 
* to us as free men and chriſtians: concluding, that as 
© he was a diſgrace to his order, and diſhonour to the 
Church, ſo he might apply to him on this occaſion 
© theſe words, of the firſt of Acts verſe the twentieth, 
Let his habitation be deſolate, and let na man dævell 
therein: and his Biſhoprick let another take.” And 
there fore he moved that it appears to this houſe, that 
Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter was principally 
concerned, in forming, direCting, and carrying on 
the ſaid wicked and deteſtable conſpiracy for invad- 
ing theſe kingdoms with a ſuperior foreign force, 
and for raifing inſurrections, and a rebellion at home, 
in order to ſubvert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment 
in Church and State, by placing a Popiſh Pretender 
upon the throne.” Mr Yonge was ſeconded by Sir 
John Cope, but they were anfwered by Sir William 
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Wyndham, who ſaid, * He ſaw no cauſe to proceed 


* againſt the Biſhop in ſo ſevere a manner, there being 
© little, or indeed no evidence, beſides conjectures and 
© hearſays.” He was back'd by Mr Bromley, Mr 
Shippen, Mr Hutcheſon, Mr Hungerford, Colonel 
Strangeways, Mr Lutwyche, and Dr Freind. They 
were replied to by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr R. Wal- 
ole, Mr Pelham, Mr Talbot, Mr John Smith, and 
r William Pulteney ; and a motion being made, and 


the queſtion being put, that the Houſe do now ad- 


journ, it paſſed in the negative by two hundred eighty 
five voices, againſt one hundred and fifty two; after 
which the queſtion being put upon Mr Yonge's mo- 


tion, the ſame was carried without dividing. Then 


a motion was made, and the queſtion put, that a bill 
be brought in To infli# certain pains and penalties on 
Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, which after ſome 
debate was alſo carried without any divifion. March 


thirteenth, Mr Robert Walpole acquainted the Houſe, 
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that he had received his Mijeſty's commands to ac- 
quaint the Houſe, that his Majeſty having had juſt 
reaſon to apprehend Dr John Freind, a Member of 
this Houſe, for High-Treaſon, had cauſed him to be 
apprehended, and defired the conſent of the Houſe 
to his being committed and detained for High-Trea- 
ſon, according to an Act of this preſent Seſſion, in- 
tituled An Act for impowering his Majeſty to ſecure 
and detain ſuch perſons as his Majeſty ſhall ſuſpect 
are conſpiring againſt his perſon and government. 
Upon which he moved, that an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed 
to give order for committing and detaining Dr John 
Freind, purſuant to the Act of this Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe.” This motion was ſeconded 
and backed by ſeveral members : but Mr Shippen, and 
Mr Bromley oppoſed it, ſaying, they could not ſee 


any reaſon for that Houſe giving leave for detaining 


any Member, unleſs the ſpecies of Treaſon was de- 
« clared, and that the information was upon oath.” 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, and Mr Robert Walpole replied, 
that by the late Act for ſuſpending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, the King was impowered to take up any 
« perſon he had reaſon to ſuſpect, that therefore the 
Government was not obliged to ſay, whether the 
information was upon oath or not.” But Mr Wal- 
pole added, He did not doubt, but Dr Freind was 
charged upon oath, and privately declared to ſeve- 
ral Members, that they had poſitive proof of his 
« being guilty of the blackeſt and baſeſt Treaſon.” 
Mr Shippen then ſuggeſting, * That Dr Freind's hav- 
ing ſpoke ſo warmly two days before in Mr Kelly's, 
and the Biſhop of Rocheſter's behalf was, in his opi - 


nion, the reaſon of his being taken up the next day 


« himſelf, and that at that rate there was an end of 
« the liberty of ſpeech, which every Member of that 
« Houſe had a right to' Mr R. Walpole with a 
great deal of warmth replied, * He wondered any 
* gen;leman could think any Miniftry capable of ſo 


and moſt 
elaborate 


* baſe a thing, as to take up any gentleman for what 
© he faid in that Houſe without any other cauſe, when 
* they knew themſelves to be accountable as well as 
* others for their actions, adding, © That they who 
made ſuch inſinuations, might more eaſily be proved 
* to be Jacobites, than they could make out ſuch an 
* allegation againſt the Miniſtry; Mr Pulteney ſpoke 
on the ſame fide, and in relation to Dr Freind's ſpeak- 


ing in Kelly's behalf, obferved, that it was uſual in. 


all conſpiracies, for one traitor to endeavour to ex- 
*. cuſe another.” Mr Shippen animadverted ſeverely 
upon this reflection, ſaying, ©* It was not to be en- 
* dured to have a Member of that Houſe called a 
© traitor, before he was convicted as ſuch. But Mr 
Pulteney having explained himſelf, that matter ended, 
and then the motion for an addreſs was carried with- 
out dividing. 

We have obſerved in the text, that on the twenty- 
firſt of June following he was admitted to bail, his 
ſureties being Dr Mead, Dr Hulſe, Dr Levett, and 
Dr Hale. On the firſt day of Michaelmas term follow- 
ing he appeared at the King's-Bench Bar, and Novem- 
ber 28, 1723, being the lait day of Michaelmas term, 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; Charles Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery ; William North, Lord North and Grey; 
Dennis Kelly, Efq; John Freind, Eſq; M. D. and Tho- 
mas Cockran, Eſq; who had been priſoners in the 
Tower, and were admitted to bail, appeared on their 


recognizances, and were diſcharged (17). 
[VN] Was the better for it.] The title of this ſhort gifter in the Di- 
work at large, runs thus. | 


Joannis Freind ad Ricardum Mead, M. D. de qui- 
buſdam Variolarum generibus Epiſtola. That is, An 
Epiſtle to Dr Richard Mead, concerning ſome particu- 
lar kind of the ſmall pox. This letter is dated March 


(17) Hiſtor. Re- 


ary. 


the thirtieth, 1723, and begins thus (18). Enjoy- (18) Freind. Oper. 


* ing, vir, unexpectedly, abundance of leiſure, and my 
mind being even in this confinement not over ſolli- 
citous, I thought I could not better employ my 
vacant hours, than in cultivating my former ſtudies, 
and adding a few obſervations to what I have already 
writ, concerning acute diſeaſes. And indeed, I the 
more willingly undertake it, fince I learn from that 
elegant book concerning the ſmall pox, which Hel- 
vetius has lately preſented us with, that that learned 
author has either trod in our ſteps in his method of 
cure, or at leaſt ſet out in the ſame road with us. 
I read that work over, I cannot ſay whether with 
greater eagerneſs or pleaſure. So diligently has this 
learned and experienced praQtitioner traced out the 
various and greatly diſſimilar kinds of the ſmall pox, 


he alone has happily ſupplied many things, which 
have hitherto been wanting in the generality of au- 
thors. But neither has this gentleman explained 
every thing ſo fully, but that this Province ſeems by 
a certain fatality to be reſerved for you, Sir, namely 
that you ſhould one day give us a full and compleat 
account of the nature and difference of the ſeveral 
kinds of the ſmall pox, a work which I know you 
have long ſince undertaken.” There are two things 
remarkable in this paragraph, the firſt is, that in ſo 
ſhort a time, ſo judicious, and ſo eminent a Phyſician 
as Helvetius, ſhould embrace the practice recommended 
by Dr Freind, or ſhould think proper to declare pub- 
lickly on its behalf, if he had embraced it before, for 
in either caſe his book is decifive againſt the calum- 
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med. p. 357» 


ſo wiſely delivered the whole method of cure, that 


nies of thoſe who had attacked our author and his 


friends. If concurrence in opinion amongſt the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed in any profeſſion of different nations, is 
not ſuſficient to eſtabliſh the reaſonableneſs of any 
point in which they concur, there is no ſuch thing as 
authority, neither can there be any criterion what- 
ever of notions agreeing with, or being contrary to, 
good ſenſe. It is true, indeed, that a wiſe man may 
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(19) Ibid, p.362. 
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elaborate work, his celebrated HisToxy of Puvsiex, from the time of Galen to the 
cloſe of the X'VIth century; the firſt part of which was publiſhed in 1725, and the ſecond 


in the year following (=). In reſpe& both to uſe and elegance, it may be juſtly tiled a (%) In two vo- 


lam:s in $6, in 


great and maſterly performance, worthy of the reputation of it's author, and capable of 
rendering ſingular ſervice to young Phyſicians, nothing comparable to it, either in point of 


judgment or accuracy, having been before publiſhed in any language. 


Theſe were the 


ſentiments of ſome of the ableſt men in the Faculty, at the time it came abroad; and the 
work having always kept up it's credit, and being ſtill in as much eſteem as ever, ſhews 
that their opinion was not ill founded [O]J. There were, however, certain circumſtances 


be in the wrong; but that a falſe or abſurd poſition 
ſhould, by a dint of argument, be impoſed upon men 
of the greateſt credit for wiſdom, capacity, and learn- 
ing, where there is no connection of intereſt, and not 
the leaſt viſible motive to warp thera from the love of 
fame and truth, is not to be comprehended. The {e- 
cond remarkable particular, is the zeal with which he 
recommends that learned perſon's treatiſe to whom he 
writes, which has ſince appeared, tho? at a great diſ- 
tance of time, and does the ſame credit to our author's 
judgment, as his language here and elſewhere, to the 
ſincerity of his friendſhip. He hated flattery as much 
as he deſpiſed calumny, but he had a peculiar plea- 


ſure in praiſing merit, and never miſſed any occaſion 


of paying a juſt tribute of applauſe where it was due. 
The laſt paragraph of his epiſtle is as remarkable as 
the firſt, the whole of it demonſtrates the ſoundneſs 
of his head, and theſe paſſages are peculiar proofs of 
the uprightneſs of his heart (19). Dear Sir, ſays 


| © he in the concluſion, farewel, and of this be aſſured 


that where ever I am, fortune will never have it in 


© her power to efface that remembrance of your friend- 
© ſhip which gratitude will ever oblige me to pre- 
Rn. | | 

LO] Was not ill founded] The title of this very 
learned and uſeful treatiſe at large, runs thus. 

The Hiſtory of Phyſic from T time of Galen to the 
beginning of the ſixteenth Century, chiefly with regard 
to Practice: in a diſcourſe written to Dr Mead by 
J. Freind, M. D. London 1725. 8vo. The ſecond vol. 
1726. 8yo. 

Our author divides his Hiſtory of Phyſic into three 
parts, of which the f-/ contains the Greet Phyſicians 
after Galen, the ſecond relates to the Arabian Phy ſi- 
cians, and the third takes in the Moderns. To give 
a long account of a book at once remarkable and va- 
luable for its brevity would be abſurd, and yet it is 
abſolutely neceſſary that we ſhould give the reader 
ſome notion of the contents of its three parts, and of 
the advantage ariſing to the ſtudy of medicine, from 
the indefatigable pains he has taken in this reſpect. 
In the „it part then, he ſettles very exactly the time 
in which Oribaſius, Aectius, Alexander, and Paulus, 
flouriſhed, which was a point ſo much the more neceſ- 
ſary, as great miſtakes have been made about them, 
ſo that in reality nothing had been written, even with 
reſpect to their hiſtory, that could be depended upon, 
*till it became the ſubject of our author's pen. It is 
acknowledged, that the chief merit of theſe authors 
lay in their compiling, what had been written before 
their time by others, and more eſpecially by Galen ; 
yet there are ſome things in them new as well as ſome 
antient fragments preſerved in their collections, which 
are not to be met with any where elſe. He inſiſts 
particularly upon what they have preſerved relating to 
Surgery. He ſhews that ſome things which are com- 
monly regarded as modern diſcoveries or inventions, 
were actually known to them; as for inſtance, the ſa- 
lival glands, the uſe of iſſues, ſetons, cauteries, and of 
acupuncture in caſe of dropſies. He then proceeds, to 
ſuch of the Greek Phyſicians as lived after theſe. He 
infiſts upon the deſcription of the plague, by Proco- 
Pius and Evagrius ; and concludes from the accuracy of 
the former, that he muſt have been a Phyſician, He 
maintains, that the art of diſtilling liqeors was actually 
known to the Greeks, He deſcribes from theſe wri- 
ters two very ſtrange diſtempers that were not very 
rare in thoſe days, and which in ours however are 
never meationed; the firſt a kind of worms, and the 
other a ſort of melancholy madneſs, when men wan- 
dered in deſolate places, and howled like wolves. He 
commends ſome remedies that were then in uſe, and 
"hich are fince in a great meaſure fallen into obli- 


that 


vion, ſuch as ſcarification, and on ſome occaſions open- 
ing an artery, with a multitude of other uſeful obſer- 
vations and remarks, ſo much the more valuable as 
they are delivered with great ſimplicity and ſuccinct- 
neſs; ſo that at the very ſame time they do juſtice to 
the learning and abilities of the Antients, they are the 
moſt pregnant proofs of his own induſtry in collecting, 
and that happy facility with which he has diſpoſed 
them in proper order. 

In the ſecond part he renders the ſame juſtice to 
the Arabians, he mentions ſuch diſeaſes as are no 
where to be found but in their writings, and like- 
wiſe ſuch as were by them firſt deſcribed. He en- 
ters largely into the hiſtory of chirurgical operations. 
He ſhews that ſome uſeful inſtruments were invent- 
ed, deſcribed, and even depicted by Albucaſis, con- 
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Engliſh, 


cerning whole writings he had made very particular 


enquiries. As the ſmall pox firſt appeared amongſt 
the Arabians, ſo the very beſt deſcription of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of that diſtemper, and of the methods of 
cure before the time of our Sydenham was written by 
Rhaſes. Of the truth of this, even the Engliſh rea- 


der may now be a judge, ſince a tranſlation of that 


curious piece has been publiſhed in our own lan- 
guage (%. By theſe writers there are not only many 


alſo of their own invention, many gentle and mode- 
rate purge:, taught the advantages of moderate Phle- 


) By way of 
things preſerved, that were contained in the books 3 65 Pr 
of the Greek Phyſicians now loſt, but they have added NIend'e book upon 


that lubjeQ, 


botomy, made us acquainted with Chymiſtry, and with 


ſeveral uſeful compoſitions that have long had a place, 
and are not like to be very ſoon diſcarded from our beſt 
Diſpenſatories. | 

In the 7hird part we have the Hiſtory of Phyſic, as 
practiſed and improved by the Moderns ; he not only 
mentions, but deſcribes the ſchools of Salernum, Na- 
ples, Montpellier, and Bononia. The Hiſtory of 
Chymiſtry more eſpecially in this kingdom, from the 
time of the celebrated Roger Bacon, who was per- 
fecily ſkilled in this, and all other parts of uſeful learn- 
ing, is clearly and conciſely laid down. He gives us 
2 view of that dreadful plague, which raged about the 
middle of the fourteenth Century, which is ſucceeded 
by the deſcription of the ſweating ſickneſs, which was 
peculiar to the Engliſh nation, and of which there 
were five returns. He enters inte a ſhort, but ſatiſ- 
factory, hiſtory of the venereal diſeaſe, which is thought 
to have taken its riſe from our firſt correſpondence 
with the Weſt Indies, about the end of the fifteenth 
Century, as the ſcurvy is believed to be produced 
about the ſame time, or a little earlier, from the in- 
conveniences attending the long voyages by the Cape 


of Good Hope to the Eaſt. Neither is our author at 


all forgetful of his own country, but furniſhes us with 
excellent memoirs of ſuch phyſical writers as flou- 
riſhed here, more eſpecially of the famous Linacre who 
lived under Henry the Seventh, and Henry the Eighth, 
who founded two Lectures of Phyſic at Oxford, and 
one at Cambridge, and who procured the original 
charter for incorporating the Royal College of Phyſi- 
cians, with the hiſtory of which foundation, and a 
very juſt encomium thereon he finiſhes his work. We 
may even from this ſhort and imperfect ſkgtch of the 
out lines of his performance, diſcern the great utility 
and real value of ſuch a hiſtory, which, tho' very ſuc- 
cinct, muſt have coſt him incredible labour, and could 
never have been drawn up in fo eaſy, ſo elegant, and 
ſo natural a manner, but by a perſon of his great ſa- 
gacity and extenſive learning. We need not wonder 
therefore, that it was quickly tranſlated into French, 


and received in that language with as g:eat, if not 


greater, applauſe than it met with here at home. The 
Latin tranſlation publiſhed with the reſt of his medica! 
| works 
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(e) See this point 
. explained in the 
note [P]. 


(20) Johannis 
Freind, Opera 
omnia meoica, 
edit io altera. Lon- 
dinenſi multo cor- 
rectior & accuta- 
tior. 1735. 4to. 


(21) Biblioth. 
ancienne & 
moderne, Tom. 
XXVII. p. 388. 
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that attended the publication of this judicious and learned treatiſe, which raiſed the preju- 
dices of ſome againſt it, more eſpecially in a neighbouring country, where it was thought 
that our author had dealt a little too ſeverely with Mr Daniel le Clerc (o), and that this uſage 
might juſtify repriſals, in which there was a pretty ſtrong mixture of invective, as the rea- 


der will be informed, more at large, at the bottom of the page [P]. 


works, has contributed to make it ſtill more generally 
known, and is ſo much the more valuable as it con- 
tains ſome additional corrections and explanations taken 
from his own notes upon the Engliſh original. We 
may the more boldly advance this, fince within two 
years after the publication of our author's medical 
works at London, there came out a new edition at 
Paris (20), that in the title page was affirmed to be 
more accurate than correct; which could not have hap- 
pened, if the demand. for his writings had not been 
very great in conſequence of his credit as a Phyſician, 
being thoroughly eſtabliſhed in all parts of Europe, 
and of this ſome farther inſtances will neceſſarily occur 
in the ſucceeding note. | 

[P] Ar the bottom of the page.) We have obſerved 
in the foregoing note, that our author's Hiſtory of 
Phyfic had not been long publiſhed in Engliſh, before 
it was tranſlated into French, and this tranſlation had no 
ſooner ſeen the light, than the book was attacked in 
Holland by a famous journaliſt, who gave his cenſure 
the following title (21). 

Reponſe a ce qu” a tcrit Mr Freind concernant di- 
verſes fautes, qu'il pretend avoir trouvees dans un petit 
ouvrage de Mr le Clerc, intitule Eiſai d'un Plan, &c. 
That is, * An anſwer to what Mr Freind has written 
concerning ſeveral faults that he pretends to have 
found in a little work of Mr Je Clerc's, &c.* 

Theſe animadverſions were written in defence of Dr 
Daniel le Clerc, the three former parts of whoſe Hiſtory 
of Phyſic Dr Freind had highly extolled, but had 
ſpoken ſomewhat ſlightly of the ſupplement to that 
work publiſhed in the new edition of 1723, and re- 
preſented it as not only a very imperfect and ſuperſi- 
cial performance, but in many particulars inaccurate 
and erroneous. The author of the Memoir in the 
Bibliotheque obſerves, that it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to ſhew that Dr Freind had not a juſt idea of the 
piece which he fo raſhly condemns, but that he is 
miſtaken in ſeveral points. For firſt he did not un- 
derſtand what Dr le Clerc's meaning was by theſe 
words, Eſſay d'un Plan pour ſervir d la Continuation 
de Þ Hiſtoire de la Medicine, which Dr Freind thougłt 
to be the ſame, as if Dr le Clerc had ſaid, that that 
Plan was a Continuation or a Sequel of the Hiſtory of 
Phyiic, whereas the author only meant it as a plan or 
rough draught, which might be of uſe to ſuch as would 
undertake to bring that hiſtory down to the time which 
he has mentioned. The author of the Memoir pro- 
ceeds then to vindicate Dr le Clerc from the parti- 
cular exceptions of Dr Freind, and concludes with ob- 
ſerving, that as the plan of the former contains but fix 
or ſeven ſheets, if it were true, that there are as many 
errors in it as the latter pretends, one might juſtly 
conclude, as Dr Freind has done, that it is a very im- 
perfe&, ſuperficial, inaccurate, and erroneous perfor- 
mance. * But I think, /ays the writer, that I have 


* ſufficiently demonſtrated that nothing could be charged 


on Dr ele Clerc with leſs reaſon, not to ſay more 
« lightly, ſince, if there are faults they are few and in- 
* confiderable. However, ſuch as they are, if Dr 
* Freind had contented himſelf with ſetting him right, 
* he was at liberty to do it, but to eadeavour, as he 
© has done, to find errors where there are none, it is 
what one ſhould not have expected, and what has 
* occaſioned this anſwer.” | 

Tt is 2 point of juſtice certainly due to the memory 
of Dr Freind, to examine what is here charged im- 
partially, as in juſtice to the publick we could not 
omit the charge. Dr Daniel le Clerc, brother to the 
celebrated Mr ſohu le Clerc, wrote, as has been ſaid, 
a Hiſtory of Phyſic, which was juſtly admired and ap- 
plauded. This Hiſtory reached no lower than the 
time of Galen, but upon publiſhing a new edition in 
1723, there was a little piece added to it, which in 
the title page of that new edition is ſtiled, un Plan 
pour ſervir d la Continuation de cette Hiſtoire depuis 


la fin du Siecle II. juſques au milieu du XVII. That 
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This attack from 
abroad, 


is, a Plan which may ſerve as a Continuation of that 
Hiftory, from the end of the ſecond age te the middle 
of the ſeventeenth. It was after the peruſal of this, 
that Dr Freind finding himſelf much diſappointed, and 
having a ftrong idea in his mind of the uſefulneſs of 
a proper continuation of ſo good a book, determined 
to employ the leiſure he had in the Tower, for there 
it appears that he conceived the whole, and executed 
a part of his deſign in writing ſuch a hiſtory in com- 
poſing ſuch a work. When he had taken this reſolution, 
it was neceſſary for him to expreſs it, more eſpecially as 


he wrote to a particular friend, the preſent Dr Mead (22), (22) Hiſt. of Phy. 


and this he Coes in the following manner. 
Sir, you will forgive me, that I was a little im- 

* patient to ſee a new edition of Mr le Clerc's Hiſtory 
of Phyſic, for you know very well what a great opi- 
nion [ have always had of the learning and judgment 
which he has ſhewn in the three parts already pub- 
liſhed. In them he brought down the Hiſtory to 
the. end of Galen's time, and having ſearched into 
his works, and into thoſe of all the writers, who 
preceded him for above fix hundred years, he put 
together his memoirs, not only with indefatigable 
induſtry, but with exquiſite ſkill, We find there 
very amply and clearly repreſented all the philo- 
ſophy, the theory, and practice of the antient Phy- 
ſicians; ſo that there is ſcarce a notion, a diſtemper, 
a medicine, or even the name of an author to be 
met with among them, of which he has not given 
a full and exact account. | 
* In this edition we have a plan containing fifty 
ſix pages, which he deſigns ſhould ſerve for a con- 
tinuation of the Hiſtory down to the middle of the 
ſixteenth, the title by miſtake ſays the ſeventeenth 
Century, a ſpace of twelve hundred years, and too 
large to be well explained, in fo ſhort a ſketch, tho? 
he. had not filled half of it, with relating all the ob- 
{cure jargon and nonſenſe of that illiterate Enthuſiaſt 
Paracelſus. 

* You defire that I would ſend you my thoughts of 
this piece, I muit own I with I could give it the 
ſame character Wich the former very juſtly de- 
ſerved. But ic ſeems to me not only a very imper- 
tec and ſuperficial performance, but in many parti- 
culars inaccurate and erroneous. I ſhall, in compli- 
ance with your commands, make a few curſory re- 
marks touching the Hiſtory of Phyſic within this 
period, but as I have not the opportunity of havin 
much recourſe to books, tho' indeed at bet! 
have leiſure enough, you mull not expect any thing 
' which is either correct or perfect, and mult be ſa- 
tified only with ſome looſe obſervations, ſuch as my 
memory chiefly can at preſent furniſh me with, and 
which a ſhort review of ſome of theſe authors can 
ſuggeſt.” | 
'The reader ſees clearly that our author could not 
write without mentioning Dr le Clerc, and he ſees 
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alſo how he has treated him. What is ſaid in the 


French Memoir of not underſtanding the title of Le 
Clerc's ſupplemental piece is weak enough; for if our 


author did not underſtand it, it muſt have been becauſe 


it is not to be underſtood, for, an Eſfiy, of a Plan, 
of a Supplement; cannot be made ſenſe in any lan- 
guage. I hat Dr Freind did not conſider it as a Supplement 
is plain, for if he had he would not have wrote 
another, neither did he conceive it a Plau, for then 
he would have followed it, but he tells us plainly what 
he took ir for, and which is not a little ſtrange, Mr 
John le Clerc confeſſes in his Memoir, that it was pre- 
ciſely what he calls it, an imperfect and ſuperficial 
perfor mance. Imperfect, as it does not come up to 
what it promiſes; and ſuperficial, as it is not collected 
from original authors. We ſhall in the next note men- 
tion Dr Baillie's defence of our author, and therefore 
here we will confine ourſclves to matters which he 
has not mentioned; in the firſt place it is obſervable, 
that the Memoir writer coniefies that he never ſaw 


i our 
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abroad, on the character of Dr F reind, met with ſome countenance here from thoſe who wete 


pres apainft him before, and who were in hopes, that, with the,affiſtance of theſe auxiliaries 


om the Continent, they might be able to run him down; but, as in former combats, ſo 
in this, they were ſoon made ſenſible of their want of ſtrength (p). It was defended in a 
pamphlet by Dr John Baillie (q), againſt the united forces both of the Engliſh and French 
eriticks; and the publick ſeemed to be perfectly ſatisfied with what was therein advanced, 
and with the contents of the author's book, which, with it's title, very plainly proved that 
ſome who cenſured it miſapprebended his defign, or at leaſt wrote in ſuch a manner as that 
he might be ſenſible they had other cauſes of reſentment, than thoſe that were avowed in 


+ AJ 


our author's original work, but took the matter of his 
charge from the Tranſlation, which is the leſs excu- 
ſable, fince he well underſtood Engliſh, and it might 
be ſhewn that our author made uſe of milder terms than 


his tranſlator. In the next place he ſtates the matter 


2 little unfairly, in not taking notice that Dr Freind 
juſtifies and commends le Clerc's obſervations in many 
places, tho' he differs from him in others, which 
plainly- ſhews he had an eſteem for that gentlemen, 
tho' in reſpect to the ſtudy of Phyſic, he could not 
commend an imperfe& and foperficial work. Beſides, 
there are various objections made by our author to Dr 


le Clerc's Hiftory, which are paſſed by in the Memoir 


without any notice at all; we may add to this, that 

ſometimes difingenutty, and even falſehood, are called 

in to ſupport one Doctor and to refute the other. 

This fact requires an inftance-7'that inſtance ſhall be 

wen; Dr Freind ſays, that the celebrated Fallopius 

lived later than le Clerc has placed him, becauſe he 

(2:)Hift. of Phy- Publiſhed bis Lectures in 1555 (23). * The Memoir wri- 
fick, Vol. II. p. ter complains he does not underftand this, for that 
376. Gabriel Fallopius died in 1562 (24). It is very true 
33 he did fo, but the point is where Dr le Clerc placed 
(24) beg Sr him? He ſays poſitively that he was born in 1490, 
derne, Tom. and the common complaint of all writers that men- 
XXVII. p. 447. tion him is, that he was cut off in the flower of his 
age, that is, when he wanted a year of forty. How 

then does his reading Lectures in 1555 agree with this 

date, or how was it poſſible that he ſhould read thoſe 

Lectures, if he died ſo young? The truth is, he was 

(25) P. Niceron born in 1523 (25), that is, thirty three years after the 
Memoires des time aſſigned by Dr le Clere. What pretence there- 
re fore ſor calling either the meaning or the truth of Dr 
Tom. IV. P. 396. Freind's aſſertion in queſtion ? The proper buſineſs of 
a Journaliſt, is to acquaint the world with the contents 

and characters of new works, but the author of this 

Journal, inſtead of inſerting an extract of a new and 

valuable book, inſerts a Memoir againft it, which was 

treating his readers very indifferently, as well as the 

(26) Other Jour- Engliſh Phyfician very unfairly (26). Father Niceron 
naliſts ſhewed a (27) who was a very impartial judge, decides this 
dcs prejutice %: matter very clearly. * Jobs le Clerc, ſays he, com- 
ok. but their * Plained of the diſobliging manner in which he has 
criticiſms did not ſpoken of the Plas, which his brother Daniel le 
affect it, Clerc had given for the Continuation of his Hiftory 
| of Phe. Freind propoſed himſelf to give ſuch a 
© Continuation which he has very learnedly executed 
No exceptions can be taken to this judgment, Father 
Niceron had ſeen the books, and heard the parties, 
with neither of whom he had any connection. | 

[2] In the preſent quarrel] The title of the 
piece which we have mentioned in the text, and which 
15 indeed a full anſwer to all that is faid in the French 
Memoir, in the firſt edition runs at full length thus. 

A Letter to Dr i anſwer to a trad in the 
Bibliotheque Ancienne & Moderne, relating to ſome 
paſſages in Dr Freind's Hiſtory of Phyfic. Lond. 1728. 
8yo. | 

Mr Baillie obſerves, that one would imagine upon 
viewing the number of pages in the piece abovemen- 
tioned, Dr Freind had certainly been guilty of a great 
many miſtakes, and that Mr le Clerc had been very 
grofely miſrepreſented. Yet upon looking into this 
critic, ſays he, we find nothing like this, and thar, 
however vigorous in general he appears in Mr le Clerc's 
defence, he nevertheleſs acknowledges moſt of the er- 
rors alledged againſt him, and this not faintly, but in 
full as ſtrong expreſſions as the Doctor himſelf uſes. 
To give one inftance of his manner of treating his an- 
tagoniſt, * The Memoir writer, ſays he, goes on with 
* his uſual evaſions in the diſpute concerning the per- 
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the preſent quarrel []. That ſeverity which Dr Freind had met with, from 


thoſe who 
| differed, 


© ſon who firſt introduced Chymiſtry into Phyfic. Mr 
© le Cletc had affirmed in his Plan, that Avicenna was 
the perſon. The Doctor is of opinion if this prac- 
tice be, as perhaps it may be derived, from the Ara- 
bians, the honour of the invention ought rather to 


mentioned medicines made by a chymical proceſs. 
This the anſwerer cannot avoid owning, and ac+ 
knowledges that the oil of Bricks in Rhaſes is a chy- 
mical medicine, and propoſed by him as a cure in 
many diſtempers. This he confeſſes Mr le Clerc 
overlooked, when he ſaid there was no mention of 
any chymical remedy in the writers of Phyſic, who 
lived before Avicenna. One would think that after 
ſaying ſo much, there was no way left of evading 


ſays nothing more upon this head againſt the plan, 
than this defender of it : but obſerve his uſual way 
of chicane; he goes on and ſays, that altho* Mr le 
Clerc be miſtaken in this article, it does not from 
thence follow that the honour of the invention of 
chymical medicines belongs to Rhaſes. I fancy you 
could not have gueſſed at his reaſon, had you not 
ſeen the piece itſelf, what tho* this Arabian writer 
does not pretend he invented or firſt diſcovered the 
manner of preparing the medicines he treats of ? 
Is that any thing to the purpoſe ? The diſpute was 
not, who invented. or who did not. The fingle 


mentions a chymical medicine? Is there any one be- 
fore Rhaſes ? If not, who knows but he did intro- 
duce it firſt, and perhaps invent it, at leaſt it is a 
ſufficient proof that Avicenna did neither. This in- 
ſtance amongſt others may give you the reaſon, why 
I called this critic's piece the pretended defence of 
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gives up Mr le Clerc, and ſeems fully ſatisfied if he 
can only cavil at the Doctor.“ At the cloſe of his 


pamphlet he tells us, that the defender of Dr le. 


* Clerc ſet out with the mighty appearance of running 
down every thing which was objected againſt the 
Plan, and yet in the iſſue yields up every thing. 
This certainly muſt appear a very burleſque defence 
* to the greateſt favourers of the Supplement. For 
what can be more ridiculous than to pretend he 
would defend an author, and yet in almoſt every 
inſtance to own he is in the wrong? To be convinced 
that he does this, you need do no more than caft 
your eye back on the three principal points in diſ- 
pute. Does he not acknowledge Mr le Clerc's error 
in the ages of Oribaſius, Aetius, Alexander, and 
Paulus? And notwithſtanding his ſophiſtical ſubter- 
fuges, doth he deny that ſome of the Greeks men- 
tion Rhubarb contrary to Mr le Clerc's aſſertion ? 
Nay, doth he not in expreſs terms own it ? After 
the ſame manner, doth he not confeſs that Rhaſes 
firſt introduced Chymiſtry into Phyſic? And as to 
the age of Fallopius, he ſays Mr le Clerc is deceived 
in it. This gentleman however, acknowledges a 
miſtake in Dr Freind in the ſpelling of Aetius with 
inſtead of an @ and an e ſeparate, every one knows 
it is 'A«779- in the Greek, and yet very commonly it 
is writ with an &Æ in Latin, as you may ſee in ſeveral 
books. So the iſland Aeria is very often writ Aria, 
though no doubt it is the Asp of Stephanus. He be- 
lieves the Doctor likewiſe to be miſtaken, when he fays 
that Dr le Clere ſuppoſes the Jena Madinenſi, the ſame 
as another diſtemper deſcribed by the Arabians, and 
called the 4fe4io Bovina ; and I dare ſay, continues 


he, © the DoQor, upon conſidering the paſſige in the 
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Supplement again, will own that theſe two diſeaſes 


23 E. are 


queſtion is, who is the firſt Arabick author who 


Mr le Clerc's Plan. For almoſt in every place he 
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(q) A Defence of 
Dr Freind his 
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edition, 


be reſtored to Rhaſes, becauſe he wrote firſt, and firſt 


the force of Dr Freind's arguments. For the Doctor 


FREIND 
differed, or ſuppoſed they differed, with him in political. principles, was amply recom- 
Fe n ſoon after he obtained his liberty, 1 the favour he met with at the Court of the 

ing now on the throne, then Prince of Wales, who entruſted, him with the care of ſome 
of bis Royal Family when indiſpoſed, and who under it happily n Upon his 
er. Majeſty's acceſſion, he became Phyſician to the late Queen, who honoured him with her 
confidence and eſteem (5), which naturally increaſed the circle of his practice, that was 

of large extent before. How equal ſoever his talents might be to that prodigious weight of 
buſineſs which was thrown upon his ſhoulders, it quickly appeared that his conſtitution 
could by no means bear ſo great a fatigue ; he ſtruggled againft it as much as he was able, 
he concealed his weakneſs, he was ſilent as to the decay of his ſtrength ; in ſhort, he pre- 
ferred his duty to his ſafety, and to the preſervation of the health of others facrificed his 
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(i) See the Monu - 
mental Inſcrip- 
tion. 


Dracunculi as well as the 


© are there plainly diſtinguiſhed. So far is true, and 
the Doctor's expreſſions are no doubt too general in 
© this caſe, and, what I believe he is not very often 
ilty of, a little unguarded. But what he intended, 
ſuppoſe, was chiefly this, to ſhew that even the 
* Afﬀedio Bovina, deſcribed at large by the Arabians, 
* and in a ſeparate article, was not a diſtemper un- 
£ known, as Mr le Clerc aſſerts, to the Greeks. For 
« Aetius, as the Door remarks, mentions the little 
eat, which latter the Ara- 
* bians call the Vena Medinenſis. And what Aven 
© Zoar, Alſaharavius, and Albucafis, fay of the for- 


oa 
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mer, amounts to nothing more than what Aetius had 
in general and in ſhort ſaid before, that the worms in 


this caſe were little.” Theſe conceſſions ſhew the 
candour and ingenuity of Dr Baillie, and they ſhew at 


the ſame time how little foundation there was for the 


clamour raiſed againſt our author, as if he had endea- 


voured to raiſe his own reputation by depreſſing that of 


Dr Daniel le Clerc ; whereas he commends him highly 
and frequently, and corrects him only where it was re- 
quiſite, and that too in a manner which ought not to 
have given any offence, more eſpecially when it is con- 
fidered, that the far yumn part of his corrections are 
in the juſtification o 

for whoſe memories Dr Freind thought himſelf obliged 
to ſnew a due concern. | 


We have now done with this litttle treatiſe, con- 


fidered in the light of a defence, at leaſt in regard to 


the French memoir ; but there is a paſlage at the be- 


inning of this performance, which, for the reader's ſa- 

tisfaction, it is neceſſary ſhould be explained. That 
runs thus. 

* Tho! the juſtneſs and truth of all Dr Freind's wri- 

* tings are ſufficient to bear them out, yet there are 

many who have an appetite for nothing but anſwers 

© and replys, and who entirely form their judgment of 


© the author from his antagoniſt. Theſe men very of- 


© ten read the anſwer, without ever having looked into 
* the original, and as confidently determine, as if they 
© had, with the utmoſt care and exactneſs, read it over 
* and over. Were it not for this unaccountable and 
«© difingenuous turn in ſome readers, and a ſtrange ne- 
© oligence and inadvertency in others, who, out of in- 
i ; © or incapacity, ſeldom uſe their own judg- 
ment, but muſt have every thing minutely pointed 
© out to them. I ſay, were it not for theſe two things, 
© I muft confeſs the following remarks would be entire- 
© ly uſeleſs. For a careful reader, with but an ordinary 
© underftanding, by peruſing the hiſtory, and annota- 
© tor's criticiſms, would quickly ſee the juſtneſs of the 
* former's obſervations, and the fallacy of thoſe in the 
© latter. Yet I make no doubt, as inconſiderable a 
«© yriter as this annotator is, his having attacked an au- 
* thor of reputation, will be reaſon ſufficient to tran- 
* fate him into Exgliſb, with a prolix preface, con- 
* taining probably a zedious repetition of the critic's er- 
© rors; for none but an author of a very low ſize would 
© undertake ſuch a work. And if ſuch a notable per- 
© formance ſhould come out, we ſhall find it, I dare 
«* ſay, writ with ſo much wit, learning, and in ſo good 
language; with ſo much perſpicuity, modefly, and 
* manners, that it will not be at all difficult to gueſs 
at it's author, however his name ſhould happen to be 
* inverted.” 

The firſt part of this paragr2] h explains very proper- 
ly the cauſes which render theſe literary eclairciſſments 
ſo neceſſary, or at leaſt ſo acceptable. Let us proceed 
then to ſhew what is the true ſenſe, and genuine mean- 


ing, of theſe obſcure inſinuations. Immediately after 


writers long fince deceaſed, and 


own 


ppeared, it was attacked with the 
utmoſt indignation, unallay'd with the ſmalleſt regard 
to temper or decency, in a piece which bore the fol- 
lowing title. | | | 

Obſer vation on Dr Freind's Hiſtory of Phyfich, e- 
ing ſome falſe 2 of antient and noder 
Phyficians ; by C. W. M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
2 of Phyficians in Edinburgh. Landon 1726, 

V9. 


The very firſt paragraph will ſufficiently ſupport 


our author's book ap 


what has been before. hinted, as to the heat of this au- 


thor's reſentment, abundantly diſcovered in the acri- 
mony of his ſtile. Dr Ereind's principal ſcheme in 
* writing his Hiſtory of Phyfick, fays he, was to repre- 
* ſent himſelf firſt, and after him Dr Mead, as the only 
* Phyſicians at this time, in London eſpecially. As for 
* Hiſtory, that is made ſubſervient to the mentioned 
* deſign ; and indeed that part of the performance is 
very imperfect and ſuperficial, he ſeeming now to 
corrupt the hiſtory of phyſick, and to abuſe men 
by a corrupted hiſtory. Did I propoſe to examine 
the book, it might be made. very manifeſt, that 
he was little acquainted with his authors, and leſa in 
what they excelled. His great unhappineſs is moſt 
commonly to propoſe their errors, or their weak- 
eſt performances, to our imitation ; ſo that the 
miſtake ſhould not be great, if I affirmed that his end 
ſeems to be a banter on the antient as well as our 
own Phyſicians. All theſe his talents, will ſufficient- 
ly _ in the following examinatiqn of that part of 
the book which at preſent falls under our confidera- 
* tion.” He proceeds afterwards to refute what Dr 
Freind had advanced, that the antient Phyſicians never 


- 


had a noſtrum, or a ſecret medicine, and that a noftrum 


is the peculiar and diſtinguiſhed mark of a Zuack; and 


affirms, that Phyſicians of every ſe&, both rational and 
empirics, had their no/irums, and that from antienc 
times down to this day; and, among the moderns, he 
articularly inſtances in Dr Cockburn, a moſt rational 
hyfician, ſays he, who has always vindicated this an- 
tient practice, and has an Arcanum. The author de- 
fends likewiſe, Dr Cackburn's book concerning the go- 
norrhæa, and his tables of doſes, in oppokition to what 
Dr Freind had urged from Auenxoar, that it is vain and 
uſeleſs (28), to pretend to find out the proportionable 
quantity and quality of any purge, ſo as to ſquare it 
exactly to the conſtitution of the patient, and the 
nature of the humqurs to be diſcharged ; and calcu- 
late it ſo as not to be even a hair under or over, ſince 
* {uch ſpeculations contribute very little to form a judg- 
ment about any right method of cure.” Within a 
very ſhart time after the publication of Dr Baillie's pam- 
phlet, there came abroad another ſhrewd piece, under 
the following title. 


(28) Hiftory of 
Phyſick, Vol. II. 
p.77. 


An Anfwer to what Dr Freind has written in his 


Hiſtory of Phyſick, concerning ſeveral miſtakes which be 
pretends to have found in a ſhort work of Dr le Clerc, 
intituled, An Eſſay of a Plan, &c. tranſlated from the 


Eighth Article of the Bibliotheque ancienne & moderne. 


Vol. XXVII. Part ii. By Mr le Clerc. 
added, a Preface by W. Cockburn, M. D. 

Upon the whole it is manifeſt, that what Dr Baillie 
had in view, was to intimate to the publick, that the 
ſending this tranſlation into the world, was the mere 
effects of perſonal reſentment ; and that W. C. M. D. 
was the ſame perſon with C. W. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians at Edinburgh ; which is likewiſe 
agreeable to what we have hinted in the text of this 
article, 


To which is 


[RJ To 
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] To hir memory in Weftminſfter-4bbey.) How 
little ry ſoever a cenotaph, with an inſcription, 
inight be for preſerving the memory of an author whoſe 
2 extended ſo far, and was eſtabliſhed ſo well; 
yet it muſt be allowed, chat this was n 
unfeaſonable; teſtimbny of reſpett to this excellent per- 
ſon. He had himſelf tendered the like kind office to more 
than one of his freinds. The inſcription on the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the famous Mr John 
Phillips, by the Lord Chancellor Harcourt, was penned 
y our author. That copious and el 
the Right Reverend Dr Thomas Sprat, Lord Biſhop of 
Rochefter, and his ſon the Archdeacon, appear, from 
what is faid at the foot of the tomb - ſtone, to have fal- 
len from the pen of Dr Freind, Who was peculiarly 
lappy in this kind of compoſitions. It may however 
be with truth affirmed, that the following lines are not 
at all inferior to his own, and conſequently deſerve to 
be remembered. They are conceived'in the following 


Johannes Freind, M. D. 


Archiater 
Sereniſſimæ Reginæ Carolinæ. 


Cajus perſpicaci judicio cum ſe approbiſſet, 
Guanta prius apud omnes Medicinz fama, 
'Tanti apud Regiam Familiam pratis floruit. 
Ingenio erat benevolo & admodum liberali, 
Societatis & convituum amans, 
| Amicitiarum 

(Etiam eum ſuo alicubi periculo) 
Tenaciſſimus. 
Nemo beneficia 
Aut in alios alacrius contulit, 
Aut in ſe collata libentius meminit. 
Juvenis adhuc ſcriptis ccepit inclareſcere, 
Et aſſduo tum Latini tum Patrii ſermonis uſu, 
Orationem perpolivit. h 
Quam vero in umbraculo coluerat facundiam, 
Eam in ſolem atq; aciem Senator protulit. 
| Humanioribus literis domi-peregreq; operam dedit ; 
Omnes autem ut decuit nervos intendit, 
Bua in arte ut eſſet verſatiſſimus. 
Quo ſucceſſu orbis Britannici 
Cives & Proceres, 
Quam multiplici ſcientia viri omnium gentium etuditi, 
Quam indefeſſo ſtudio atq; induſtria | 
Id quidem non fine lacrymis amici loquentur. 
Miri quiddam fuit, 
Continua occupatione, 
Inter tot circuitiones 
Scribendo etiam vacare poſſet: 
Quod tanto oneri diutius ſuſtinendo impar eſſet, 
ares Nihil miri. 
Obiit ſiquidem, vigente adhuc ætate, 
Annum agens quinquageſimum ſecundum, 
Anno Eræ Chriſti 1728. 26 Julii. 


9 


at this was no improper, or 


egant character of 


(z) Niceron ſug- 
geſts the Dedica- 
tion was written 
eſteemed vy Dr Wigane 


Into ENGLISH it has been thus tranſlated. 


John Freind, Doctor of Phyſic. 
Fir Phyſician | 
. To the moſt ſerene Queen Caroline. | 
Whom when once hes penttrating juigment had approved, 
mmi univerſal reputation in Phyfic, 
Was but equal to the favour expreſſed to him by the 
7 Bapad Fomlly. -- : 
His diſp»fition was benevolent and highly liberal; 
Toward: his acquatnitance affettionate, © 
9 bit Frinidfbips t 
( Even when aftended with danger to himſelf ) 
, OSS. + -T::: 
None in reſpe# to obligations 
Was on others more ready to confer, | 
Or if received with'a willing gratitude to remember. 
= While a very youth diſtinguiſhed by his writings. 
And from his affiduous diligence as well in Latin as 
| in his mother tongue, 
His flile was perfectly polite. 
That eloquence which he cultivated in retirement, 
He had the courage as à Senator to diſplay. 
The Belles Lettres at home and abroad claimed his 
1 | | attention, 9 Fe 
But, as was fit, his whole abilities were bent, 
To render him moſt expert in his profeſſion. 
With how great ſacceſs the whole Engliſh world 
Of every rank, ; 
With what various knowledge the learned in every 
„ nation, . 
With what indefatigable fludy and induſtry 
His friends not without tears Hall declare. 
| Some wonder it may create, 
That continually occupied, 
And having ſo many avocationt 
He ſhould yet find time to write ; 
That to ſuſtain ſuch burtben he ſhonld at length be 
e Ihe NE oy 
I not to be wondered at all. 
He died therefore, in the flower of his age, 
M ben only in bis fifty ſecond year, 
July 26. 4. D. 1728. 


But we muſt not imagine, that the praiſes of this 
great Phyſician were barely confined to his tombſtone ; 
on the contrary, the celebrated Dr Keil acknowledg- 
ing, that, at his perſwaſion, the piece he publiſhed was 
ſent to the preſs, makes hirh a compliment that can 
ſcarce be exceeded, and might poſſibly be regarded as a 
mere compliment, if the — of that worthy man 
did not ſet his fincerity above ſuſpicion; his words are 
theſe, Eo editionem fuadente, quem omnes & ſcribendi 
E docendi, Magiſtrum noſtræ Gentis fi non aliarum | 
* omniur, maximum libenter agnoſcunt (29).“ Theſe (29) Medicina 
high StaticaBrirannica. 


2044 E R. 
eſteerned no diſgrace to the memory of ſo great a man, it will add very highly to the plea- 
ſure received in peruſing his incomparable writings, in order to compoſe it. 
9 eee eee 004 73%. e 1 $7; 3. 131 20201 
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Society; as being very honeſt and very humane, ever 


kigh praifcs wers beſtowed upon him in his life time, 


from v perhaps ſome object ion might be made; 
but the force of that will be wholly taken away, when 
it is conſidered that the very ingenious and learned 
Dr Edward Wilmot, ſome years after his deceaſe, ſpoke 
of him in the higheſt terms of commendation and re- 
ſpe&, repreſenting him as a deep Philoſopher,” a learn- 
ed Phyſician, an elegant Writer, and an ornament to 


deſirous of doing good, and communicating knowledge 
to the utmoſt extent of his Dower ; and a zealous defen- 
der of the rights of that learned Body before whom he 


| ſpoke. The reader ſhall have his own words, as well as the 


Oratio An- 
ok tn We- 
atro CcllegitRega- 
lis Medicorum Lon- 
dinenſium, ex Har- 
vei inflituto ba- 
bita 18 Ocrobri: 
1735. p. 19, &c. 


a) Stow's An- 
nales, edit. 1631. 
p-. 80g. 


(5) Hakluyt's 
Collect. of Voy- 
ages, &c. Vol. III. 
p. 29, 57, 58. 
Purchas Pilgrim. 
Vol. V. p. 811. 


ſenſe of them, becauſe a tranſlation could not be made, 
without manifeſt injury to the beauty of the expreſſion 


(30). Tanta de uno aliquo viro prædicari, magouum qui- 


dem eſt; majus autem, quod de tali viro prædicantur, 
aqui nihil ſuum eſſe duxit, quod aliis beneficio eſſe poſ- 
* fit. Si quid eximii, fi quid reconditi habuit, (quid 
autem utriuſq; non habuit?) non ſolitaria fama con- 
tentus, in apertum liberè protulit. Scivit egregiè? 
ut alii itidem ſcirent, operam ſedulo dabat. Medi- 
cinæ peritus fait? ut alii etiam eſſent, ſtudio flagra- 
bat. Gloriam attigit? fi aliorum accenderet, lucro 
apponebat, alienæ inſerviens, ſuæ profuſus. Secun- 
dum divini Senis effatum, ideo artem ſuam quamplu- 
rimum amans, quia hominum amantiſſimus. In ma- 
lam rem abire jubebat, qui neſcio quod Arcanum ſu- 
perbè venditabant; ſi non haberent falſos; ſi cela- 
rent invidos; utroque nomine aut neglectui aut odio 
habendos. Id nimirum patriæ, id ſuo & artis com- 
modo inſerviturum eſſe putabat, fi alios ſui ſimiles in- 
veniret, vel, quoad poſſet, faceret; & ut eſſent, om- 
nia ſua cum illis communicabat, præceptis inſtituebat. 
exemplo præibat. Imperitiam Medico non opprobrio 
ſolum, ſed crimini vertere ſolabat; & mortuo nihil 
intereſſe, ſeu ignorantia ſeu fraude periret, benevole 
dictitabat. Cum legendis, condendis libris in- 
cumberet, & quotidianis muneris ſui offictis occupare- 
tur, nec ſuz, nec alienz mille curz circa caput fali- 
entes, impedimento erant, quo minus Rempublicam 
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iv ite: oi it gated a ben 
5 capeſſeret auſpicato die Regni ſenatum 
ad omnia natus, & ſedem ſuant dignitate implevit, 
* eloquentii ornavit. at, 
ſctiptis illuſtraverat, fama auxerat ; deerat in laudis 


Medicinam  profpere fecerat, 


* cumulum, ut periclitagti opem ferret, in diſcrimen 
adductam eriperet. Nec in mora res fuit ; hanc 
etiam merenai partem oblatam avide arripuit, fortiter 
* explevit : Collegii kujus jura, av ita; ſanctiſſima, Re-. 


gum dona, erant qui in jus vocabant, immmutum 


*, 1bant. Accurrit, dixit, propugnavit; literarum ſau- 
* tor, artium patronus. Argumentis, auctoritate, gra- 
_ tia, ſoa & artis felicitate, omnes in unam ſententiam 
diſcedentes habuit, & vrivilegin noſtra, non tantum 
ſarta tecta ſervavit, ſed confirmata, ampliata reddidit; 
Stetit _reipublicz noſtrz. fortuna, illabatz, ime gra! 
* ſplendida, præſtigiatorum opprobrium z quod oppug- 
* nata fuerat, illuſtrior; quod infidits petita, munitior ; 
* quod a malevolis odia habita, bonis omnibus charior.“ 
We have already, moved by his. merit, and condaged 
by his reputation, carried this article to an extraordi- 
hary length, which is ſufficient to excuſe our not adding 
the teſtimonies of foreign writers; but, that we may 


1 1e fe? 
Sa E *? A 
intravit Vir 


not be entirely defective in this point, let us obſerve, 


that his writings were admired, and the. notions, he ad- 
vanced applauded, by the greateſt men in the rolf n 
throughout Europe; ſuch as Hoffman, in Germany; Hel: 
vetius, and Hecquet, in France; and Bogrhaave, in Hol- 
land (31) ; which abundantly demonſtrates his abilities 
in his profeſſion, and frees us from any apprehenfion 
that the praiſes given him by his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, were tinctured with the zeal of their per- 
ſonal friendſhips. This indeed, might be in them ex - 
a, but not 2 ; ”_ do not cite, authors as 
elegant panegyriſts, but for theix exquiſite judgments, 
ich, a this aſe, being e 8 123 
tereſted, as well as ſuch capable witneſſes, we may be 
ſatisfied, that, in theſe endeavours to do juſtice to his 
memory, whoſe writings have been ſo uſeful to bis 
profeſſion, ſo honourable to his country, and ſo bene- 
ficial to mankind, we have done our duty as well as 
gratified our inclinations” E 


FROBISER, FROBISHER, FROBUSHER, or FORBISHER 


(Sir Mar Tin) [A], a moſt excellent navigator, and ſea- officer in the X VIth century, 
was born near Doncaſter m Yorkſhire (a). Who were his parents, or in what year he was 
born, is not mentioned any where. Bur being brought up in his youth to Navigation, 
either through his own or his friends choice, he became one of the molt eminent Sailors in 
his time: and was the firſt Engliſhman that attempted to find dut a Nor:b-Weft paſſage to 
China. For, having a thorough knowledge of the ſphere, and being extremely well ſkilled 
in his profeſſion, he judged, trom his own experience, and many years oblervations both 
by ſea and land, that a Voyage that way was not only poſſible, but alſo moſt eaſily prac- 
ticable. Having therefore well laid his deſign, he reſolved to go and put it himſelf in 
execution; But wanting ſhips and other neceſſaries for that purpoſe, which he could not 
procure at his ſole charge, he conſulted a long time with his private friends how to hive 
his wants ſupplied. He made alſo many offers to ſeveral Engliſh merchants, even for a 
courſe of Fifteen years; but meeting at laſt with no ſufficient encouragement from them [B], 
he applied to Queen Elizabeth's Court, which, under her royal influence, promoted 
the utmoſt the Trade and Navigation of England. And fo, through the favour and coun- 
tenance of her wiſe Miniſters, particularly of Ambroſe Dudley Earl of Warwick, he en- 
gaged a ſufficient number of Adventurers in the affair; and, by degrees, with no ſmal] 
expence and pains, collected ſuch ſums of money as enabled him to fir himſelf out for his 
voyage. The ſhips he provided, were only three; namely, two ſmall Barks of about 
twenty-five tuns a- piece; named the Gabriel, and the Michael: the one commanded by 
himſelf, the other by Capt. Matthew Kinerſley; and a pinnace of ten tuns burthen (6). 
June 8, 1576, they failed from Deptford [C], and, bending their courſe Northward, 
| came, 


(4] FROBISHER, Sc.] Thus variouſly is 
his name written, by ſuch of our own, or other au- 
thors, as mention him. But we are aſſured, that he 
uſed to ſubſcribe his letters, (of which ſeveral are ex- 
tant in the Harleian Library of MSS.) by the name of 
Frobiſer. 


LE] But meeting at laſt with no ſufficient encourage 


ment from them.) The words of our author, George 
Beſt, as in Hakluyt (1), are, that tard'y he was 
* hearkened unto of the merchants, u hich never re- 
* gard virtue, without ſure, certain, anc preſent gains.” 

Too ſevere a reflexion ! 
[C] June 8. 1576, they ſailed from Deptford.) 
How much they were countenanced and N 
| | 7 


> 


(31) J. Wigan, 
Prefat. ad «pera 
medica Johauniz 


Freind. 


(1) Ubi ſupra, b 


58. 


(2) Hakluyt, ubi 
ſupra, p. 29. 


went on board; having been to take his leave of the 


FRO BIS E R. 


came, the 24th of the ſame month, within ſight of Fara, or Faire: iſle, one of the iſlands 

of Snetland. Thence they caſt about to the Weſtward, in 59 degrees of latitude; and 

the 11th of July, being in 61 degrees, diſcovered Freeſcland bearing Wcſt- North- Weſt, 

which ſtood high, and was all covered with ſnow [DJ. Making towards it, they could 

not land, by reaſon of the ice, and depth of water, which, near the ſhore, was above 150 
fathoms: The eaſt point of this iſland the Captain named Queen Elizabeth's Foreland. On 
the 28th of the ſaid month, in 62 degrees of latitude, they had ſight of Meta Incognita (c), (e) Which they 
being part of New Groenland; towards which advancing, they endeavoured to find out a e eee. 

harbour, and to land, but could not for the reaſons juſt now mentioned (d). Auguſt the fakiuyt, ibid. p. 
loch he went on a dcfart iſland, three miles from the continent; but ſtay'd there only a“. 

few hours. The next day, in latitude 63 degrees 8 minutes, he entered into a Streight, % hid. and p. 
which he called, and that hath ever ſince borne the name of, Forbiſber's Streigbt; and 58. 

went as far as 60 leagues in it. On the 12th, failing to Gabriel's-iſland, they came to a 
Sound, which they named Prior*s-Sound, and anchored in a ſandy bay there. The 15th 
they failed to Prior's- bay: the 17th to Thomas Williams's iſland : and the 18th came to an 
anchor under Burcher's iſland ; where they went on ſhore, and had fome communication 
with the natives [E]: but he was fo unfortunate as to have five of his men, and a boat, 
taken by thoſe barbarians. Having endeavoured in vain to recover them, he fet again fail 
for England on the 26th of Auguſt ; came within ſight of Freeſeland the 1ſt of Septem- 
ber; and, notwithſtanding a terrible ſtorm on the 7th of the ſame month, he arrived ſafe 
at Harwich October the 2d (e). He took poſſcſſion of the country in the Queen of Eng- 
land's name; and, in token of ſuch poſſeſſion, ordered his men to bring him whatever 
they could firſt ind. One, amoug the reſt, brought a piece of black ſtone, much like a 
ſca-coal, but very weighty. Having, at his return, diſtributed fragments of it among his 
friends, one of the adventurer's wives threw a fragment into the fire; which being taken 
out again, and quenched in vinegar, gliſtered like gold ; and being tried by fome refiners 
in London, was found to contain a rich quantity of that metal (f). From this Eſſay, the (F) Ibid. p. 60. 
Nation dreaming of nothing but mountains of gold, great numbers earneſtly prefſcd, and 
ſoon fitted out, Capt. Frobiſher to undertake a Second Voyage the very next Spring. The 
Queea lent hima ſhip of the royal navy, named the Aid, of 200 tun; and he had beſides 
two ſmall barks, of about 3o tuns a- piece: one named The Gabriel, and the other The 
Michael. His whole complement, of gentlemen, ſoldiers, and ſailors, was about 140 | F}, 
furniſhed with victuals, and all other neceſſaries for halt a year (g). May 26, 1577, they 
fell down to Graveſend [G], and two days after came to Harwich, where Capt. Forbiſher 
Queen, who was then at the Earl of 
Warwick's ſeat in Eſſex. The Privy-Council having ſent him orders, not to take in more 
men than the number appointed him, he diſcharged ſeveral to their great grief: And ſet- 
ting ſail May 31, arrived in St Magnus Sound at the Oi kney-iſlands June 7. After having 
taken there a few neceſſaries, they proceeded, June 8, on their voyage; and kept their 


courſe 
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a wrongly ſuppoſed 


(e Hakluyt, ibid. 
p. 31, 51. 


(8) Ibid. 5. 3%, 


O. 


by their good miſtreſs Qieen Elizabeth, appears by 
this paſſige, out of the account of their voyage. Ve 
* bare down by the Court [then at Greenwich] where 
Vie ſhotte off our ordinance, and made the beſt ſhew 
we coulde. Her Majeſtie beholding the fame, com- 
mended it, and bade us farewell, with ſhaking her 
hand at us out of the window. Afterward ſhee ſent 
a gentleman aboord of us, who declared that her 
Majeſtie had good liking of our doings, and thanked 


us for it, and alſo willed our Captaine to come the 


garments both of men and women were made of ſeal- 
ſkins, and did not differ in faſhion. But the women 
were marked in the face with blue ſtreaks, down the 
cheeks, and round the eyes. Their boats were made 
of ſeals-fkins, with a keel of wood within the ſkins ; 
flat at bottom, and ſharp at both ends (5) They ap- ( Hakluyt, ibid. 
peared, by ſeveral circumſtances, to be a diſperſed and p. 31, 59, 93 · 
wandring nation, living in hords and troops, without 


any certain place of abode (6). (6) Ibid, p. 67. 


next day to the Court to take his leave of her. The 
ſame day towards night, Mr Secretarie Woolly came 
aboorde of us, and declared to the company, that 
her Majeſtie had appointed him to give them charge 
to be obedient, and diligent to their Captaine, and 
governours in all things, and wiſhed us happie ſuc- 
ceſſe (2).' 

[D] And was all covered with ſnow.) George 
Beſt, who writ an account of this voyage, affirms, 
that Captain Frobiſher, * not far from hence, loſt 
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company of his {mall pinnace ; which he ſuppoſed, 


(3) Hakluvt, ubi 
ſlurs, p. 58. 
dee alſo Holinſ- 
head“ Chrom edit, 
1537, p. F262, 


(4) Hakluyt, as 
adave, p. 30. 


in a great ſtorm, to be ſwallowed up by the ſea, 
* but loſt in it only four men. Alſo that the other 
* bark, named the Michael, conveyed themſelves 
* away privately from him, and returned home, with 
* a ſtrong report that he was caſt away. Notw ith- 
ſtanding theſe diſcouragements, and tho' his malt was 
ſprung, and his top-maſt blown over-board with ex- 
tream foul weather, he continued his courſe (3). 
But the other relation of the ſame voyage, written by 
Chriſtopher Hall, Matter of the Gabriel, mentions no 
ſuch thing (4). 

[E] Aud had ſome communication with the nati ves.] 
They were like the Fartars, or Samoeids, with long 
black hair, broad faces, flat noſes, and tawny : the 
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[F] His whole complement of gentlemen, ſoldiers, 
and ſailors was about 140] Thoſe on board the 
Aid, officers and gentlemen were, Martin Frobiſher, 
General of the whole company for her Majeſty ; 
George Beſt, Lieutenant; Richard Philpot, Enſign; 
Francis Forder, Corporal of the Shot; Chriſtopher 


Hall, Maſter ; Charles Jackman, Mate; Andrew + 


Dier, Pilot; Richard Cox, Maſter-gunner. Together 
with theſe gentlemen, Henry Carew, Edmund Staf- 
ford, Joha Lee, M. Harvie, Matthew and Robert 
Kinerſley, Abraham Lins, Francis Brakenbury, Wil- 
liam Armſhow. 'The chief on board the Gabriel ; 
Captain Edward Fenton, a gentleman of the Earl of 
Warwick's; William Tanfield, Gent; William Smyth, 
Matter.—— On board the Michael; Captain Gilbert 
Yorke, a gentleman of the Lord Admiral's; Thomas 
Chamberlaine, Gent; James Beare, Maſter (7). 


(7 Haklayt, p. 


[G] May 26. 1577, they fell dawn to Gra veſend.] 3% 60, 61, 


And there performed an act of religion, not fo fre- 
quent as it ought to be among men of cheir profeſſion, 
expoſed to ſo many perils; of which be pleaſed to take 
an account in the word; of their journal. * On Mun- 
* day morning the 27th of May, aboord the Ayde 
ve received all the Communion by the Miniſter of 
* Gravetend, and prepared us as good Chriſtians to- 
* wards God, and reſolute men for all fortunes (8)." 


23 5 [H] With- 


(8) Hakluyt, p. 
61, 
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(b) He was ma- 
ter of the Ga- 
briel, in the for- 
mer voyage. 
Halcluy t, ubi ſu- 


pra, p. 63. 


(9) Hakluyt, ubi 
ſupra, p..33, 61. 


water; and more than half a mile in circuit. 
taſting the ice of which they conſiſted, it was found 


(10) Ibid, p. 62, 


FROBISER. 
courſe Weſt-North-Weſt, for the ſpace of 26 days, without ſight of any land [HJ]. At 
length, on the 4th of July being in the latitude of 60 degrees and a half, they diſcovered 
Freeſcland ; along the coaft of which they found iſlands of ice of incredible bigneſs [I]. 
Not having been able ſafely to land in this place, they proceeded for Forbiſber's Streights, 


and, on the x7th of the ſaid month, made the North-Foreland in them, otherwiſe named 
Halls iſland (5); as alſo a ſmaller iſle of the ſame name, where they had, in their laſt 


voyage, found the ore, but could not get now a piece ſo big as a wallnut 
met with good quantity of it in other adjacent iſlands, 


However, they 
On the 19th they went upon Hall's 


greater. iſland, to diſcover the country, and the nature of the inhabitants; with ſome of 
whom they traffick'd [K], and took one of them, neither in a very juſt nor handſome 
manner: And upon a Hill here, they erected a Column of Stones, which they called 
Mount Warwick. The 21ſt they diſcovered a Bay into which they anchored, and named 


it Facłman's Sound, from the Maſter's mate, who firſt lik'd the place. 


Upon a ſmall iſland 


within it, called Smith's ifland (from one of that name who firſt ſet up his forge there), 
they found mines, both of ſilver and gold; but not ſufficient, it ſeems, to merit their at- 
tention [EL]. As they went along theſe ſtreights, they landed on both ſides, namely 


July 23d on the South fide Uh 
thing very remarkable. One o 


and the 26th on the North fide, without meeting any 
the Bays they anchored in, was named by them B-are's 


Sound, from James Beare Maſter of the. Michael; and an iſland in it, Leicefter”s ifle, in 


honour of Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter. 


Another bay received the appellation of 


Zorke's Sound, from Gilbert Yorke Captain of the Michael; under whoſe conduct, a party 
landing in an iſland there, had a bloody conflict with ſome of the natives, five or fix of 

which they killed, and brought away a woman with her child [N}. Further up, they 
| named 


[H] Without fight of any land] But they met 
great drifts of wood, and whole bodies of trees : which 
were either blown off the cliffs of the neareſt lands, 
by violent ſtorms ; or rooted up, and carried by floods 
into the ſea. They imagined, that they were brought 
from ſome part of the Newfound-land, with the cur- 
rent that ſetteth from the Weſt to the Eaſt (9). 

[1] Along the coaſt of which they found iſlands of 
ice of incredible bigneſ5.] Some were ſeventy or eighty 
fathoms under water, beſides the part that ſtood above 
Upon 


quite freſh without brackiſhneſs. From whence they 
concluded, that thoſe iflands were bred, in the ſounds 
or bays adjoining, either from melted ſnow, or freſh 
rivers, and driven with the wind and tide along the 
coaſts. For, as to their proceeding from the ſuppoſed 
Mare Glaciale, or frozen ſea ; that they looked upon 
as abſurd (10). 

LX] With ſome of whom they trafficked] Their 
manner of trafficking was thus: two on each fide met, 
without weapons, at a good diſtance from the reſt of 


their company. And then laying down upon the 


ground what they could or choſe to part withal, they 
retired a little. If the ſavages liked what the others 
had ſet down, they took it, leaving their own goods 


in exchange: but if they did not like what was put 


(11) Ibid, p. 63. 


down, they took up again their own wares, and 
marched away (11). 

[L] But not ſufficient, it ſeems, to merit their atten- 
tion.] Upon another iſland near, they found a Sea- 
Unicorn dead, about twelve foot long, and of a pro- 


| Portionable bigneſs; having a horn two yards long 


(x2) Ibid. p. 65. 
And Supplement 
at the end of 
Sir John Narbo- 
rough's, &c. Voy- 
ages, p. 190. 


growing out of its ſnout, which they brought home, 
and is ſtill kept at Windſor (12). 

LM] Namely, July 23, on the South fide.) What 
they did there, I ſhall relate in their own words. 
* Our General commanding a trumpet to ſound a call 
for every man to repair to the enſign, he declared 
to the whole company [being about ſeventy in num- 
© ber] how much the cauſe imported for the ſervice 
of her Majeſtie, our countrey, our credits, and the 
* {afetie of our own lives; and therefore required 
every man to be conformable to order, and to be 
directed by thoſe he ſhould aſſigne. And he ap- 
pointed for leaders, Captaine Fenton, Captaine 
* Yorke, and his Lieutenant George Beſte : which 
done, we caſt ourſelves into a ring, and all togither 
upon our knees, gave God humble thanks for that 
it had pleaſed him of his great goodneſs to preſerve 
us from ſuch imminent dangers, beſeeching likewiſe 
© the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirite, ſo to deliver us in 
* ſafetie into our countrey, whereby the light and 
* truth of theſe fecrets being knowen, it might re- 
* dound to the more honour of his holy name, and 


Priſoners. 


* conſequently to the advancement of our Common- 
* wealth. And fo, in as good fort as the place ſuf- 
* fered, we marched towards the tops of the moun- 
* taines, which were no leſſe painfull in climbing then 
dangerous in deſcending, by reaſon of their ſteep- 
«© nefſe and yce. And having paſſed about five miles, 
by ſuch unwieldy wayes, we returned unto our ſhips 
without fight of any people, or likelihood of habi- 
tation (13). | 

LN] Five of which they killed, and brought away 
a woman with her child.) It is manifeſt from our 
people's own account, that they were the aggreſſors, 
and attacked the poor ſavages in their boats: a ſtrange 
way of endeavouring to civilize thoſe people ! It might 
be faid, by way of excuſe, that it was done as a kind 
of retaliation for their taking the five Engliſh, the 
year before : but this excuſe cannot hold good, unleſs 
it had been quite certain, that the perſons thus at- 
tacked were the very ſame that had taken thoſe five 
- The woman they took, was encum- 
bred with a child, which prevented her eſcape. And, 


a K a 


in ſhooting at her, they wounded the child in one 
arm; to cure which the Engliſh chirurgeon applied 


ſalves. But the mother, not acquainted with ſuch 
kind of ſurgery, plucked off the plaiſter; and by con- 
tinual licking of the wound with her tongue, healed 
the child's arm (14). Having now a woman for 
the man they had taken before, they brought them 
together; and extreme was their ſurpriſe, and ſtrange 
their geſtures and behaviour, at their firſt meeting. 
They ſtared a while at each other, without ſpeaking a 
word; tho' great ard viſible was the change in their 
colour and countenance all the while. At laft, the 
woman ſuddenly turned away, and fell a ſinging as if 
ſhe had minded ſomething elſe, ſeeming to diſdain or 
not regard the man. But being. brought together 
again, the man broke filence firit, and with a ftern 
and ſtayed countenanced began a long ſtory, which 
the woman attentively liſtened to, without interrupt- 
ing him. Afterwards being grown better acquain:ed 
by converſing together, they ſeemed not to be eaſy 
without each other's company. But tho' ſhe would 
do all kind and friendly offices for him, as a good 
houſewife yet they never knew one another as man 
and wife; [having undoubtedly left ſome behind, in 
that relation to each other, when they were taken] 
And ſo extremely ſtrict and remarkable was their baſh- 
fulneſs and modeſty, that they could not bear to ap- 
pear naked in each other's preſence, or any one's 
elſe : and their continence very much ſurpaſſed that 
of multitudes of Chriſtians, and others fo in name, 
who pretend to more politeneſs and knowledge, but 
really have much leſs virtue and morality, than thoſe 
honeſt heathens (15). 


> 


TO} And 


(13) Hakluyt, p. 
65. N 


(14) Ibid. p. 68. 
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named another bay, with an iſland, Anne Counteſs of Warwick's Sound, and Iſland. And 
this was the furtheſt place they went, this year, within thoſe Streights [O]; being only 
about 30 leagues (i). For, the Captain's commiſſion directed him, in this voyage, only 
to ſearch for ore, and to leave the further di ſcovery of the North-Weſt paſſage till another 
time (t). Having therefore, in the iſland laſt mentioned, found a good quantity of ore, 
he took a lading of it; intending, the firſt opportunity, to return home. But, before 
that, he would fain have recovered the five men he loſt the foregoing year; for which pur- 
poſe he landed in ſeveral adjacent places [P], and uſed all poſſible and imaginable means, 
tho? ſtill in vain (7). So, deſpairing of ever ſeeing them again, they ſet fail on the 23d 
of Auguſt ; and, tho? very much toſſed and ſeparated by ſtorms, all ſafely arrived in Eng- 
land, about the end of September, the Aid at Milford-haven, the Gabriel at Briſtol, and 
the Michael at Yarmouth. In this voyage they loſt only two men; the Maſter of the Ga- 
briel, who was waſhed over-board; and one who died at ſea, being ill when he went 
out (n). Capt. Frobiſher was moſt graciouſly received by the Queen, whoſe fingular plea- 
ſure and glory it was, to extend the Engliſh name and trade to the furtheſt parts of the 
habitable world. And, as the gold ore he brought had an appearance and ſhew of great 
riches and profit; and the hopes of a North-Weſt paſſage to China were greatly increaſed 
by this ſecond voyage, the Queen appointed Commiſſioners to make trial of the ore, and 
examine thoroughly into the whole affair. Alſo the new-diſcovered country not being 
known by any particular name, her Majeſty named it Meta Incognita (n). The Commil- 
ſioners, after ſufficient proof of the ore, and examination of every circumſtance, reported, 
How great was the value of the undertaking ; and the expediency of further carrying on 
the diſcovery of the North-Weft paſſage. Whereupon ſuitable preparations were made, 


with all poſſible diſpatch. And, becauſe the mines newly found out were ſufficient to an- 


| ſwer all Adventurers charges, it was thought neceſſary to ſend a ſelect number of ſoldiers, 


and other proper perſons, to ſecure the places already diſcovered, to make further diſco- 


veries in the inland parts, and to ſearch again for the paſſage to Cathay. As they were to 
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(i) Hakluyt, ps 
66, 


(k) 1bid, P. 706 


(J) Idid. p. 69, 
70, 71. 


(1) Ibid. p. 39,7. 


2) i. e. An un- 
known mark, of 


boundary * 


be left behind, a ſtrong Fort of timber was framed to be ſet up at their landing, in order 


to protect them from the injuries of the weather, and defend them againſt all attacks of 


the natives. The adventurers which willingly offered, and were appointed, to ſtay in that 
cold and deſart country all the year round, were 100 in number; whereof 40 were mariners 
for the uſe of the ſhips, 30 miners to dig the ore, and 30 ſoldiers to guard the whole com- 
pany, in which laſt number were included the gentlemen, refiners, bakers, carpenters, and 
other uſeful perſons. 
Admiral Frobiſher, Capt Beſt, and Capt. Philpot. To each of theſe Captains was aſſign- 
ed one ſhip ; as well for the better ſearching of the coaſt and country; as to bring them 
back again to England, if they ſhould be driven by neceſſity, or diſappointed of a fleet's 
coming the next year, Beſides theſe three ſhips, twelve others were ficted out for this 
voyage [2 ], which were to return in the end of the Summer, with a lading of gold ore (0). 
They aſſembled at Harwich the 27th of May, from whence they departed the 31ſt of the 
{ame month, and failing Weſtward through the Engliſh channel, arrived, June 6, at Cape 
Clear in Ireland. Then they bent their courſe Northward [R], and in fourteen days came 
within fight of Weſt Freeſeland, where the General went on ſhore, and taking poſſeſſion 
of the country in the Queen of England's name, named it Weſt England; and one high 


cliff therein, Charing-Croſs, June the 23d they made for Forbiſher's-ſtreights, and on 


the 


[O] And this was the furtheſt place they went this 


year, within thoſe ſtreights. |] They obſerved, among 


(16) 1bid. p. 69. 


(17) Ibid, p. 66, 


other things, that in the narroweſt parts, they were 
nine leagues broad at the leaſt (16). 


[P] For which purpoſe he landed in ſeveral adjacent 


ry Upon the main land over againſt the Coun- 
teſs's iſland, they obſerved with aſtoniſhment the caves 
or winter-habitations of the natives. They were two 
fathoms under ground, round like an oven, and had 
a communication with each other. That the water 
talling from the hills above might not annoy them, 
there were proper trenches made deep under them, 
to carry off the water. And generally they were 
{eated at the foot of a hill, in order to be ſecured 
from the piercing cold winds ; for which reaſon alſo, 
the door or entrance into them was always towards the 
South. From the ground upward they were built with 
whales bones, for want of timber, which bending one 
over another, were handſomly compacted together at 
the top; and covered with ſeals ſkins, inſtead of tiles 
that are unknown in that country. Each of theſe 
houſes conſiſted only of one room, and half of the 
floor was raiſed with broad ſtones a foot higher than 
the reſt ; upon which ſtrewing moſs, the poor inha- 
bitants laid themſelves down to reſt (17). 

2] Pefides theſe three ſhips, twelwe others were 
Ftted out for this vozace.] The names of all the ſhips, 


and of their Captains, were, the Aid, being the Ad- 
miral-ſhip, in which was the General Capt. Frobiſher ; 
the Thomas Allen, Vice-Admiral, Capt. Yorke ; the 
Judith, Lieutenant-general,' Capt. Fenton; the Anne 
Francis, Capt. Beſt; the Hopewell, Capt. Carew ; 
the Beare, Capt. Philpot ; the Thomas of Ipſwich, 
Capt. Tanfield ; the Emmanuel of Exeter, Capt. 
Courtney ; the Francis of Fowey, Capt. Moyles ; the 
Moone, Capt. Upcot ; the Emmanuel of Bridgwater, 
Capt. Newton; the Solomon [or Salamander] of 
Weymouth, Capt. Randal ; the Bark Dennis, Capt. 
Kendal ; the Gabriel, Capt. Harvey ; the Michael, 
Capt. Kinerſley (18). | | 
LR] Then they bent their courſe northward.) As 
they were failing towards the Northweſt parts from 
Ireland, they met with a great current from the South- 
weſt; which carried them one point to the Northeaſt- 
ward of their courſe. And it ſeemed to continue to- 
wards Norway, and other North-eaſt parts of the 
world ; which made them believe it to be the ſame, 
the Portugueſe had obſerved at the Cape of Good Hope. 
That, in their opinion, being obſtructed in its weſtern 


Their leaders were Capt. Edward Fenton, Lieutenant-general to 


(s) Ibid, p. 74+ | 


(18) Ibid. p. 75. 


courſe by the narrowneſs of the ſtreights of Magellan, h 


ran along into the Bay of Mexico, where alſo meet- 
ing another obſtruction from the land, it was forced to 
ſtrike back towards the North-eaft (19). 


[5] Mies 


(19) Ibid. p. 26. 
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the 2d of July came within the mouth of them; but being obſtructed by the ice (which 
ſunk the Bark Dennis) [SJ, and driven out to ſea by a violent ſtorm, they were ſo unfor- 
tunate as not to hit the entrance into them again. For, inſtead thereof, being deceived by 
a ſwift current from the North-Eaſt, which had dragged them many miles more South- 
Weſtward than was thought poſſible, and remaining twenty days in a continual fog, they 
ran above ſixty leagues into Streights hitherto unknown [7], before they were ſenſible of 
their miſtake. However, coming back again, the Admiral made for the real Streights 
that bore his name; and, on the 23d of July, at a place within them called Hatlon's beag- 
land, found ſeven ſhips of his fleet, by which he was heartily welcomed. At lergth, on 
the 31ſt of the ſame month, after many difficulties, he recovered his long deſired port, and 
came to anchor in the Counteſs of Warwick's ſound (p). But the ſcaſon of the year was 
ſo far advanced, that he could not pretend to undertake any new diſcoveries during this 
voyage; and part of the wooden Fort being loft, a Council which was called, did not 
think it adviſeable to leave thoſe perſons behind, that were carried on purpoſe to winter in 
that deſolate country [CV]. So all that remained to do, was to get as much ore as they 
poſſibly could; which they did in great quantities, particularly out of a new place, named 
by them the Counteſs of Suſſex's mine iq). Whillt the ſhips were loading, General For- 
biſher having an extreme deſire of making ſome further Diſcovery, went higher up the 


Streights in a pinnace; and found, that by Beare's ſound and Hall's iſland the land was 


not firm, as he imagined, but all broken iſlands, in form of an Archipclago. 
time, the maſons were employed in builting a houſe of lime and ſtone upon the Counteſs 


of Warwick's iſland ; by way of trial, to ſce what effect the froſt and ſnow would have 


upon it againſt the next Seaſon, or whether the natives would take it to pteces. And to 


_ allure them to civility againſt other times of their coming, they left in the houſe, bells, 


knives, looking-glaſſes, pictures of men and women in lead, whiſtles, and ſuch other toys 
as they knew them to be delighted with. They made alſo an oven in the houſe, and left 
bread baked, for them to ſee and taſte. The timber of their intended fort, they buried 
and ſowed peaſe, corn, and other grain, to try what the foil would produce againſt their 
coming again. 
from the Counteſs of Warwick's Sound ; and, after a ſtormy and very dangerous paſſage, 
arrived ſafely in England, about the beginning of October. The Emmanuel of Bridge- 
water being left behind the reſt, in great danger of never getting out of the ice, was forced 
to ſeek a way Northward, beyond Beare's ſound, through an unknown channel full of 
rocks, into the North-Sea, upon the back of Frobiſher's Streights J. And, in her 


_ paſſage home, to the South-Eaſt of Freeſeland, diſcovered a great Iſland in the latitude 


609 Ibid. Ps gn, 
| 92, 93 


(s) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, in Col- 
lection of Voy- 
ages, printed for 
Churchill. edit. 
1745. Vol. III. 


p. 155. 


(20) Hakluyt, 
p. 78. 


(21) Ibid. p. 8 1. 


of 57 degrees and a half, which was never found before; along the coaſt of which they 
failed for three days, the land ſeeming to be fruitful, full of woods, and a champain coun- 
try. In all this voyage, there died not above forty perſons in the whole flzet : a ſmall 
number, conſidering the extreme hardſhips and the variety of fortunes they under- 
went (r)! We can find no account, how Capt. Forbiſher empioyed himſelf from this 
time till the year 1585, when he commanded the Aid, in Sir Francis Drake's Expedition 
to the Weſt · Indies; which was attended with the glorious ſucceſs of taking and ſacking 
St Domingo in Hiſpaniola, Carthagena on the continent, and Santa Juſt ina in Florida, 
three towns of great importance (s) [AX]. In 1588, he bravely exerted himſelf in the de- 


At the ſame. 


On the laſt dav of Auguſt, and the day following, the whole fleet ſer fail 


[S] Mich funk the Bark Dennis.) All the men 
were ſaved ; but part of the timber-frame of the Fort, 
which was in this ſhip, ſunk with it, and was irreco- 
verably loſt (20). 

[T] They ran above fixty leagues into treights hi- 
therto unknown.) Theſe were the Streights between 
the Iſle Deſolation, and another Iſle ſouth of the ſame. 
Such as failed furtheſt into them, met with the outlet 
or paſſage leading into Forbiſher's Streights. And 
ſome had ſight of a ſuppoſed continent on their left 
hand, but could make no part of it exactly; except 
certain iſlands in the entrance thereof. That whole 
track of land ſeemed to be more fruitful, and better 
ſtored with deer, foxes, hares, and all kind of fowl, 
than any part they had yet diſcovered, and more 
populous (21). 

[U] That were carried on purpoſe to winter in that 
deſolate country.) The chief reaſons againſt their 
ſtaying, were theſe. Upon peruſing the bills of fad- 
ing, it was found, that only the Eaſt and South ſides 
of the Fort were arrived, and thoſe not entire ; ſor 
many pieces had been uſed by ſome of the ſhips when 
they were diſtreſſed by the ice, and broken or loſt. 
Then, there was not a ſufficient quantity of drink and 
fuel for the number of perſons that were to be left. 
And upon enquiring of the Carpenters and Maſons, 
what time it would take up to erect a houſe only for 
ſixty men; they replied, eight or nine weeks, if there 
were timber ſufficient. Whereas now there were but 


fence - 


ſix and twenty days in all, they could flay in that 
miſerable cold country. For theſe reaſons, the deſign 


was abſolutely laid aſide, at leaſt for this year (22). 


V] Upon the back of Forbijher's Streigbts.] The 
General himſelf had gone into this paſſage with his 
pinnace ; and ſome of his company diſcovered therein 
(as they affirmed) a large foreland ; from whence they 
imagined here was a great probability of the wideſt 
paſſage towards the south Sea (23). But time has 
ſhewn that they were miſtaken For a further ac- 
count of the attempts made ſince to diſcover the North- 
welt paſſage, ſee what was publiſhed upon that ſub- 
ject by Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; Capt. C. Middleton, in 
1743. and 1744. and Capt. Ellis, in 1-46, and 1747. 

[X] Three towns of great importance.] This fleet, 
(as Sir William Monſon obſerves,) was the greateſt of 
any nation but the Spaniards, that had been ever ſeen 
in thoſe ſeas from the firſt diſcovery of them (23); 
and if it had been as well conſidered of beſore their 
going from home, as it was happily performed by the 
valour of the undertakers, it had more anno, cd the 
King of Spain than all other actions that enſued duiing 
the time of the war.—For had we kept and defenced 
thoſe places, when in our poſſeſſion, and provided to 
have been relieved and ſuccoured out of England, we 
had diverted the war from this part of Europe 
and with more eaſe incroached upon the reſt of the 
Indies, than the King of Spain could have aided or 


ſuccoured them (25). 


et [7] of 


(22) Ibid. p. 36. 


(23) Ibid. p. 93. 


(24) It conſiſted 
Of rwenty ve 


2 11. 


(25) Monſen's 


Tracts, p. 153. 


pg) Tt was a ſhip 

of 500 tuns, and 

had on board 

oo mei. 

Lit of the En- 
Jih fleet, in the 

Deſcription of the 
Tapeſtry, 33 be- 


fo) nasHoward, 


Edmund Lord 
Sheffield, Roger 
Townſend, an 
John Hawkins. 
ſcription 
_ of the 
eftry Hang- 
2 in the Houſe 
of Lords, engrav- 
ed by j . Pine, 
1733. fol. p-. 9» 
13, 16. 
(x) Linſchoten's 
Voyages, ch. 99- 
Monſon's 
3 p · 162, 
164 


(a) See Dr Ful- 
ler's Piſgah Sight 
of Paleſtine, fol. 
in the Epiſt. De- 
dic. of lib. 5, to 
3 
Y, b. 140. 
Alſo, his mixt 
Contemplitions 
in becter times, 
$90. 1660, Part ii. 
p. 64. 
(% Fuller's 
Church Hiſt. fol. 
179. 
(% In his Me- 
moirs of the 
Lives, &c. of the 
Nobl-s & others, 
who ſuffered for 
their Allegiance, 
ſrom 1637 to 


2962, Kc. fol®,- Eated 3 and here, under the care and government of his uncle Dr Davenant, then Maſter 


1668. p. 523. 
(c) Computed 

from the Inſcrip- 
tion engraven by 
D. Loggan, round 
his Effigies, b:fore 
his Worthies; and 
other Evidences 


hereafter occur - 
ting. 


(t) Sir A. Wel- 

den's Court and 

Character of K. 
James, p. 129, 

130. 


of his chirur 


* * N * 9 


FRO BISER. (FULLER. 


ſenge of his country againſt the Spaniſh Armada; commandiag then the Triumph, one of 
the three largeſt ſhips in that ſcrvice, and which had on board the greateſt number.of men 


2049 


of any in the whole Engliſh fleet (). On the 26th of July, he received the hanour of (sto fas ten, 


Knighthood, from the hand of the Lord High-Admiral, at ſea, on board his own ſhip the 
Ark, amongſt four others of the gallanteſt officers (u); for a reward, and encouragement, 
of their moſt diſtinguiſhed and unparalleP'd valour (w). And when, after his ſignal vic- 
tory, Queen Elizabeth thought it neceſſary to keep a fleet on the Spaniſh coaſt; as well to 
hinder the freſh preparations King Philip might make againſt her, as to intercept his flota's 
from America, Sir Martin was employed in that ſervice y particularly in 1590, when he 
commanded a ſquadron, as Sir John Hawkins did another: But tho? they alarmed the 


* coaſts of Spain, and ranged as far as Tercera (x), they had not ſo good ſucceſs in making 


of prizes; as in 1592, when two. ſhi of good value were taken by Sir Martin, and a rich 
carack by another part of 1 ſquadron (5). In 1594, he was ſent with faur men of war (2) 
to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV, King of France, againſt a body of the Leaguers and Spa- 
niards then in poſſeſſion of part of Bretagne, which had fortified themſelves very ſtrongly 
at Croyzon near Breſt, But in an aſſault upon that fort, on the 7ch of November, Sir 
Martin unfortunately was wounded with a ball in the hip, or ſide, of which he died [Z. 
ſoon after he had ſafely brought back the fleet to Plymouth (a); and was buried in that 
town (5). Some accuſe him, of having been harſh and violent (c) ; but he is univerſall 
allowed, to have been a man of great and undaunted courage, and iaferior to none of his 
age in Experience and Conduct, or the reputation of a brave Commander (4). 


wadding that was driven in, which cauſed the wound 
to feſter (26). There is a _ paiating of him in 
the Pifture-gallery at Oxford. 7 C 


IT] Of which he died) The wound was not in 
itſelf mortal, but became fo through the negligence 
n; who only extracted the bullet, 
without duly ſearching the wound, and taking out the 
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FULLER (Tromas), an eminent Divine and Hiſtorian in the reigns of King 
Charles the Firſt and Second ; was the ſon of the Rev. Mr Thomas Fuller, Miniſter of 
St Peter's, in the town of Alwincle, or Old wincle (a), near Oundel in Northamptonſhire ; 
who being preſented to that benefice by William Cecil, Earl of Exeter, as may be 
from our author's account in the ſame place, did, by the painful diſcharge of his paſtoral 
office, and peaceful evaſion of thoſe diſputes and controverſies, ſo frequent in his time be- 
tween the Puritans and Papiſts, acquit himſelf there with general ſatisfact ion; and was in 
good eſteem among the moſt eminent Literati in thoſe parts, particularly Sir Robert 
Cotton; who once told him, he had met with a true Plantagenet at plough (“). In that 
town (which is ſome five miles diſtant from) and not in Oundel, as David Lloyd miſtakes (5), 
his ſaid ſon, Thomas, was born in the year 1608 (c). His mother was ſiſter to Dr John Da- 
venant, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury ; as from his own, and other writings, may be ga- 
thered [A]: and that town. was many years reckoned moſt notable for being the birth- 
place of this Hiſtorian ; as it was afterwards, for giving his firſt breath alſo to Mr Dryden, 
the famous Poet. His pregnaat parts were ſo ripened, under his father's tuition, for the 
Univerſity, when he was not above twelve years of age, that he was then ſent, in 1620, 
to Queen's College in Cambridge (d), where his father had been, it ſcems, himſelf edu- 


of that College, and ſoon after Biſhop, as aforeſaid, he made ſuch extraordinary progreſs 
in his learning, that he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1624, and that of Maſter 
in 1628 (e), with general approbation, and at ſuch an unuſual age, that it is obſerved the 
like early commencement had not been within memory. About the end of thoſe firſt 
eight years education, which he received in this Univerſity, at that College (/) there be- 
came a Fellowſhip vacant, for which he ſtood candidate; and he had a double proſpect of 
ſucceeding, by merit as well as intereſt, beſides the inclinations of the whole Houſe ; but 


all 


gathered 


S „ M e Þm 


[4] A. from his own writings and others may be 
gathered] Sir Anthony Welden informs us, that, 
among the Eccleſiaſtics in King James his reign, © ſome 
* worthy men were preferred gratis, to blow up the 
fame of Buckingham, and his party; as Dr Town- 
* ſon, who paid nothing in fine or penſion ; and after 
him, Davenant in the ſame Biſhoprick ; yet, that, 
* theſe were but as muſic before every hound (1)." 
Vhereupon our author Dr Fuller makes this reflexion : 
fachers, and uncles ; the one marrying the „iter of, 
the other being brother to, my mother ; yet it does 
not tempt me to accept his praiſes, upon ſuch in- 
vidious terms; knowing, thoſe Biſhops, if alive, 
would condemn ſuch uncharitable commendations, 
which are, if not founded on, accompanied with, 
the diſgrace of others of their order: and tho? he 

VOL. III. No, CLXXII. 


Tho" both theſe perſons here praiſed, were my god- 


which is more 


probable. Ubi ſu- 


pra. 


(2) The memo- 
rable ſervice of 
Sir John Norice, 
Ac Breſt, in Bri- 
tiige; by Tho. 
Churchyard. 
Lond. 1602, 4ta. 
p. 135-141. 
And Monſon's 
TraQts, p · 166. 


(% Stow's Anne 
les, p. 809. 


(e) Stow, ibid. 


(4) Churchyard, - 
ubi ſupra, p. tat. 
And Camdea's 
Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, under 
the year 1594. 


(26) Stow, ubi 
ſupra. 


d) The Life cf 

that Rev. Divine, 
and learned Hifto- 
rian, Dr Thomas 
Fuller, edit. Lond. 
Printed for J. W. 
&c. $v0. 1061. 


p. 3Þ 


(e) The Univer» 
fity Regiſter, 


See Fuller's 
Hiſt. of the Uni- 
verſity of Cam- 
bridge, fol. $2. 


grants that, corruption was too common in this kind; 


yet were there, beſides them, many worthy Biſhops 


* raiſed by their deſerts, without any fimoniacal com- 
* pliances (2). Now, to that notice which our au- 
thor here takes of his ſaid uncles, if we join what An- 
thony Wood ſays of them, that the former, Dr Ra- 
bert 'Townſon, dying 15 May 1621, left fifteen 
* children by his wife Margaret ; and that the latter, 
* Dr John Davenant, who died 20 of April 1641, 
was enjoined by King James not to take a wife (z), 
we may conclude that, the ſaid Margaret, whom the 
former married, was fiſter to Mrs Fuller our author's 
mother ; and that the latter, who probably never was 
married, was Mrs Fuller's own brother, and conſe- 
quently that the maiden name of both the ſiſters was 
Davenant. Of his ſaid uncle Davenant, he has more 


LI The 


than once ſpoken elſewhere (4). - 


23 G 


(2) Worthies of 
England, inCam- 
bridgſhire p. 154+ 


(3) Faſti Oxon, 
Vol. I, col. 157. 


(4) Church Hiſt, 
Book xi. fol. 176, 
And his Worthies 
of England, in, 
London, fol. 107. 
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two Fellows from the id county 


(g) The Life. of 
Dr Fuller, 28 be- 
fore, p. 4+ 


0 e, f. 5. 


(5) His Worthies 
of Eng. in Dur- 
ham, fol. 298. 
And Hift, of 
Cambridge, fol. 
168, 

: * 


(i) Life of DrFul- 


ler, p. 5. 


(+) Ibid. 


(1) A. Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
edit. 1721. Vol. I. 
col. 5 56. 

Alſo theHift, and 
Antiq. of the 
Cathed. Church 
of Saliſbury, &c. 
edit. 3 vo. 1719. 


p. 332. 


(n) Worthies of 
Eng. in Dorſet- 
ſhire, fol, 278. 


1 1 L ane 
 # $ * * "nw "= E R. 1 N 7 Sk : 
C1 ; 


all kheir hapes were früſtrated byxhe College ſtatutes, which, prohibiting the admittan& of 


| n the faid county of Northampton, he relinquiſhed his pretenſidns there- 
to, tho he knew that a diſpenſation could have been procured for him; fo unwilling to 
obtain that preferment' was he, by ſetting others fuch a precedent of irregularity (g). 
Thereupon, tho? the invitation of ſome learned friends, he tranſplanted himfelf in, or a 
little later thari, the year jaſt mentioned, to Sidney College in the ſame Univerſit (5). Here 
he was. pupil under Dr Samuel Ward, Maſter thereof, and Margaret Profeſfi for above 
twenty-years (b). His private ſtudies, at this time, were chiefly Diyine Poetry ; and the 
firſt ſpecimen of it, that we find in print, was about three years after publiſhed [BJ]. In 
that College he had not been long ſettled, before he was choſen Miniſter of St Bennet's 
pariſh, in the town of Cambridge; in which church he offered the firſt fruits of his paſto- 
ral office; and here, by the moſt ſublime Divinity, in the moſt raviſhing elegancies, ſays 
my author, he attracted the audience of the Univerſity (i), and became a very popular 
preacher, at thoſe years when others are ſcarce publickly known. Being now arrived to 
the age of twenty-three (&), his extraordinary qualifications tendered him the Prebendſhip, 
in Saliſbury Cathedral, of Netherbury in Eccleſia, to which he was collated upon the de- 
ceaſe of Dr John Rawlinſon, on the 18th of June 1631 (), and at the ſame time a Fel- 
lowſhip in Sidney College; whereupon he retired from the Univerſity, and betook himſelf 
to his prieſtly function, being thereunto ordained by Biſhop Davenant. And that Prebend 
was a commodious ſtep to another preferment more profitable, in the ſame dioceſe; being 
ſoon after inducted to the Rectory of Broad. Winſor, in Dorſetſhire; of which he mentions 
himſelf to have been once Miniſter (m), and, upon his advancement to this Benefice, he 


ſeems to date, in one place; the diſcontinuance of his living at Cambridge, about 1634 (). () Mit. of Can 
After he had here exerciſed for ſome time his miniſterial charge, he was perſuaded by ſome bridge, p. 167, 


friends to dignify his deſert, with the degrees which his time and ſtanding in the Univer- 
ſity allowed him. Accordingly, he returned to Cambridge, was gladly received, took the 


degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 1635 (0); and this commencement, thro? the extenſion 9 VniverfiyRe 


[B] The firſt ſpecimen of his Divine PosTay in 
print, was about three years after puòliſped.] The 
firſt performance of our author that has appeared to us 
in print, being a Divine Poem, very rare to be met 


with, and having had no deſcription given of it, the 


following account may not be unacceptable to the cu- 
rious. It is entituled, David's Hainous Sin, Heartie 
Repentarce, and Heavie Puniſhment. By THOMAS 
FuLlLEr, Maſter of Arts, of Sidney College in Cam- 
bridge. London, printed by T. Coates, &c. in a thin 
8yo. 1631. Tis dedicated in verſe, To the Honour- 
able Mr Villian and Mr Chriſtopher Montagu, ſons of 
the Right Honourable Edward Lord Montagu of 
Boughton. The whole three parts, conſiſt of 144 
Ranzas, of ſeven lines each; four alternate, and a 
triplet in baſe. A critical reader of poetry might 
find matters of remark in it ; either to commend in 
ſome agreeable deſcriptions, natural ſimilies, and in- 
ſtructive reflections; or to cenſure in ſome few parts 
of the ſtyle, which were faſhionable elegancies in thoſe 
times : but in the whole, promiſing that, had he per- 
ſevered in the ſtudy and culture of poetry, his genius 
might have advanced him to ſome conſiderable rank 
among thoſe contemporaries, who were then favourites 
of the Muſes. His good ſenſe and ingenuity at that 
age, is diſtinguiſhable enough; his verſification is more 
compact or limited, and uſually flows with ſmoother 
cadence, than that of ſome riper wits of great name 
in thoſe days. Among other obſervable parts, the 

ion and invocation are very comprehen- 


Ter 
five, ſolemn, and regular: the perſuaſions of David by 


the Spirit, and the Fle ; with the deſcription of 
Uriah's drunkenneſs are very natural : the obſequious 
offer of the Elements to deſtroy David upon his tranſ- 
greſſion, and after his reſtitution, to relieve and che- 
riſh him, are ſomewhat Pifure/que, and touching up- 
on Spenſer's imagry in miniature: his compariſon of 
thoſe variable Elements upon this occaſion, to tempo- 
riſing Courtiers, who will fawn upon a Minifter, when 
he is reſtored to favour, as faſt as they flouted him in 
diſgrace, looks to have ſomething in it perfectly alive; 
and ſo does that figure, wherein we may imagine that 
we ſee Ab/olom cringing, with ſupple neck and knees 


about the Court, to gather up what alms and frag- 


ments he could of popular favour and intereſt, by 
ſeizing upon one man's hang, to ſteal away his heart ; 
and ſucking out the ſoul of another with deceitful 
lies; enquiring the name of this, the bufine/5 of that, 
and the coumry of t'other, to ſerve them all! proſti- 


tuting his promiſes, and enftaving himſelf, to errant 


of 


laves : in whom alſo we have a further glimpſe of 


pride itſelf, groveling to be exalted to grandure, and 


exerciſing all the abject ſpirit of the moſt beggarly 
poor, to worm itſelf into riches: Or as our author 
words it, | 0 


- Proud men are baſe, to compaſs their defire ; 
They loweſt crouch, that higheſt do aſpire. 


But this is a picture not near ſo agreeable as that 
of plain-dealing Nathan, in his ſtate of moderation; 
the knowing and communicative, the kind and com- 
paſſionate Nathan ; who being ſkilled in lancing a 
feſter'd ſoul, in ſearching and tenting the ſore, and 
ſtanching a bleeding-hearted finner ; would heal his 
wounds with the ſovereign balſam of counſel, or bind 
up the disjointed members of his troubled mind. He 
was neither oppreſſed with that plenty which made 
him envied ; nor diſtreſſed with that penury which 
made him deſpiſed: his purſuits were circumſcribed 
to his poſſeſſions ; and as he was in no needful want, he 
thought wanton need moſt deſpicable ; or that want 
in ſufficiency was the true mother of contempt: ſo, as 
his defires were planted within the moſt temperate 
ſituation of command, they produced the ſweete 

fruits of content: for, as our Poet fays, th 


High hills are parch'd with heat, or hid with ſow, 
And humble dales, ſoon drown'd, that lie too low; 
Whilſt happy grain, on hanging hills doth grow. 


Deſcriptions more flowery might be hither tranſ- 
planted ; ſuch as are ſo gently ſtrewed over David's 
child in death, and others ; but as his gravity in this 
poem prevails above the natural gaiety of his genius, 
we have choſen in this +:forical work, to inſtance 
thoſe few particulars, which are rather m the edifying 
and profitable, than to hunt after ſuch as may run in- 
to a more pleafing and poetical vein. At the cloſe of 
this performance, our author having ſubſided into the 
characters of Queen Elizabeth, King Jamet, and King 
Charles I. and lamented the loſs of the Duke of Fran- 
wick, with the diſcords then in Europe, thro" the wars 
in the Netherlands, Denmark, &c. he very properly 
and piouſly concludes, that thoſe grievances may be 
bewailed by mankind, but till they are redreſſed by 
Providence, they are more befitting his prayers than 
his pen, 


[C] His 


% 


| + | 
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of à liberal diſpoſition, agreeable to that of his literary affluence, coſt him fevenſcor 
pounds (p). It ſeems, according to his own reckoning, that he did not actount himſel 
totally removed, or departed from Sidney College, before 1636 becauſe he alfo gratefully 
acknowledges this to have been his mother, for his eight laſt years in this univerſity (4). (4) 10 bis Hit, 
After his return into Dorſetſhire, and during his receſs in that Rectory, he applied him- 
ſelf to compleat ſome other of the books he had begun at Cambridge: And there, about fol. 155. 
the year 1639, or not long before, he was married to a virtuous young gentlewoman; it 
being when the nation was alarmed with the news of the tumults then begun in Scotland (7). 
By her he had one ſon, named Jobn, who was brought up a Student at the ſame Univer- 
ſity and College in which his father had been: And ſhe was delivered of him, much about 
the time that her huſband brought forth his Hiſtory of the Holy War, which is dated in 
the latter end of 1639, tho? not publiſhed, it ſeems, till the next year [C]; ſoon after 
which, and but a ſhort time before the eruption of the civil wars, ſhe died (5). 
for the greater convenience of enjoying more readily, and in larger choice or variety, the 
works and converſation of the learned, he removed to London, where his conſpicuous 


Then, 


talents in the pulpit were ſoon admired by the diſtinguiſhing part of his auditory ; being 
cry*d up for one of the moſt excellent preachers of his age (1), but more eſpecially in the 
Inns of Court. However, he was ſoon after drawn to ſettle a little nearer the Royal Court, 
and choſen Lecturer of the Savoy in the Strand, by the Maſter and Brotherhood thereof, 


at the intreaty of ſome principal pariſhioners. 


Here he gave ſuch general ſatisfaction, be- 


came ſo famous, and was thronged with ſuch diſtant congregations, that thoſe of his own 
cure were in a manner excommunicated from their own church, if they came not early 
enough to fill it, which, without conforming to his own habitual temperance, they could 
ſeldom do: tho? he had an audience without, and another within the pale, the windows 
and ſextonry were ſo crowded, as if bees had ſwarmed to his mellifluous diſcourſe (u). On 
the thirteenth of April 1640, a Parliament was called, and then alſo a Convoeation began 
at Weſtminſter, in King Henry the Seventh's chapel, having licence granted to make new 
Canons for the better government of the Church. Of this Convocation our author was a 


tei His Hiftory of the Hoy War, dated in 1639, 
Se.] It is dated at the end of his epiſtle dedicatory, 


from his Rectory at Broad Winſor on the ſixth of 


March that year : and as no other date appears in the 
graved frontiſpiece, it is mentioned as printed that 
year in ſome catalogues; but was not, it ſeems, be- 
fore the next. It was well received by the publick, 
and has at leaſt three editions ; the laſt is enti- 
tuled as the former likely are—The Hiftory of the Holy 
War : by Thomas Faller, B. D. Prebendary of Sarum 
late of Sidney College, Cambridge, printed there by 
Roger Daniel, &c. the third edition, fol. 1647: to 
which is alſo prefixed the ſaid graved frontiſpiece, 


containing the portraits of Godfrey of Bulloign, and 


([) Hift. of the 


f Holy War, edit. 
1647. p · 21. and 
228. 


of Saladin, in ſmall ovals at top; and underneath a 
view of all ages, ſexes, and degrees of people, flocking 
to the ſaid wars, &c. with an explanation in the page 
before the ſame, in verſe by J. C. The Hiſtory is 
divided into five books, has a map before it of Pale- 
ſtine, and three tables at the end ; the one chrono- 
logical, another of authors cited, and the third of 
contents. The beginning of this war is reckoned to 
have been about the year 1096, and the end about 
1291 (5). The author's ingenious dedication of this 
hiſtory is, To Edward Lord Montagu of Boughton, 
and John Lord Powlet of Hinton St George : to whom 
he recommends, * If they fear to hurt their hands 
with thorny. ſchool-queſtions, the turning over of 
* Hiſtory, as a velvet ſtudy and recreation-work. 
What a pity is it, ſays he, to ſee a proper gentle- 
* man have ſach a crick in his neck, that he cannot 
* look backward! yet no better is he, who cannot ſee 
behind him, the actions which long ſince were per- 
* formed. Hiſtory maketh the young man old, with- 
* out either wrinkles or gray hairs; privileging him 


_ © with the experience of age, without either the in- 


* firmities or inconveniences thereof: yea, it not only 
* makes things paſt, preſent ; but enables one to make 


a rational conjecture of things to come. For the 


world affordeth no new accidents, but in the ſame 
«* ſenſe, wherein we call it a new moon; which is the 
* old' one in another ſha 
* what hath been formerly, &c.” 
critick ſhould condemn him for an ill huſband, in la- 


viſhing two noble patrons upon one book ; whereas 


one of them might have ſerved to patronize many 
volumes, he ſays, * He did it in the weak expreſſion 
© of his thankfulneſs to them ; being deeply endebted 
to them both; and thought it diſhoneſty to pay all 


© cauſe the ſtory is author for itſelf, I mean 


Member ; 
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{þ) Life of Dr 
Fuller, p. 1m. 


ot the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, 


(r) Life of Dr 
Fuller, p. 13. 


(i) Idem, p. 41. 


(e) Ibid, p. 14. 


(v) Idem, p. 15. 


© to one creditor, and none to another; therefore 


* conceived it better to ſhare his eſtate jointly between 
* them, as far as it would extend : and ſecondly, con- 
* ſidering the weakneſs of his work, now being to 
* walk abroad in the world, 7 thought it muſt be led 
* by both arms, and needed a double ſupporter, &c.“ 
In his ſhort preface to the reader, he challenges no- 
thing to himſelf but the compoſition z and as for his 
vouchers, * If every where, ſays he, I have not charged 
* the margin with the authors names, it is either be- 
ene- 
* rally received ; or to avoid the often citing of the 
* ſame place. Where I could not go abroad myſelf, 
* there I have taken air at the window, and have 
cited authors on others citations ; yet ſo, that the 


* ſtream may direct to the fountain.” There are many 


encomiums beſtowed upon our Hiſtorian, his wit, and 


his ſtyle, in the ten poems prefixed to this work; 


written by Robert Gomerſall, Vicar of Thorncombe, 
in Devon Robert Tyrling, James Duport, B. D. of 
Trinity College; J. Booth, B. D. of Chriſt-College, 


Cambridge; H. Atkins, H. Hutton, M. A. of Jeſus 
College; H. Vintener, Thomas Jackſon, William 
Johnſon, of Queen's College ; and Clement Bretton, 
of Sidney College. Out of theſe, a ſhort ſketch of 


ſome ſentiments may ſhew the character for which 


he was chiefly diſtinguiſhable to them. One ſays his 
vein is fo rich, that Taſſo could not invent ſo well as 


| Fuller could relate (6). A ſecond, that barbariſm is 


more vanquiſhed by his wit, than ever it was by God- 
frey's ſword (7). A third, that. Jeruſalem need not 
envy Troy, ſince ſhe has found one to write her bat- 
tles in proſe, as elegantly as Homer did thoſe of the 
other in verſe (8). A. fourth, that as a viper was 
once enſhrined in the amber tears of Phaeton; ſo here, 
Mahomet ſhall find a tomb in his language, ſo rare and 
tranſparent, as will endure, when the faint loadſtone 
lets his own of iron fall (9). And a fifth compares 


the weaving of his ſtories to figures wrought in ta- 


peſtry, and fo enriched with embroidery, that flames, 
irkſom and dreadful, are rendered agreeable by his 


(5) Robert Co- 
merſal. | 


(7) J. Booth. 


(8) H. Hutton. 


' (9) H. Vintener. 


wounds, and bloodſhed, objects in their nature moſt 
z and yet no other than 


Then, leaſt ſome 


art: the moſt horrid ſlaughters wrapped in his arrag 


language, give more delight than diſtaſte, and that 


which was moſt painful in the rencounter, is quite 


qualified by what we meet with ſo pleaſing in the re- 


lation (10) : beſides many other high commendations, 
which to be more particular in, by citing the verſes 
themſelves, might here take up too much room. 

| | _ (P] Or 


(10)W. Johnſafis 
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Member; and; when the Parliament was diſſolved, on the fiſth, of May following, the 
Convocation was commiſſioned to continue ſtill, by the title of a Synod, ta complete the 
ſaid new Canons, which, on the laſt of June following, were printed, with the royal 
aſſent; tho? our author ſays, he was one, who, in the ſelect committee; privately diſſent- 
ed in paſſing many particulars therein; and has publickly preſerved the ſeveral exceptions 
which were, and probably ſome of them by himſelf, then made to them. But thoſe Ca- 
nons being inſufficiently confirmed, only by royal authority, enough notice was taken 
thereof in the Long Parliament, which in November following enſued ; all which he has- 
himſelf amply recorded (w). But now the diviſions between the King and Parliament be- 
ing grown ſo great, that he had left his Court at London, on the tenth of January 164 1 (x), 
to gather ſuch ſtrength in the countries as might oblige their Repreſentatives to obedience 
rather than comply with what he and his adviſers thought unprincely . conceſſions, our 
author, in other pulpits as well as his own, very loyally enforced the doctrine of allegi- 
ance ; and ſo particularly in the nauguration Sermon, he preached at Weſtminſter- Abbey 
on the twenty-ſeventh of March 1642, upon that text, fo directly perſuading the duties 
of ſubmiſſion, Yea, let bim take all, ſo my Lord the King return in peace, his Majeſty then 
being at York, that it gave great diſguſt to thoſe who were in the oppoſition againſt him, 
and brought the preacher himſelf into great danger. He ſoon found that he was to expect 
nothing leſs than to be ſilenced and ejc&ted, as others had been; yer deſiſted not from 
proceeding in the ſame courſe, till he either was, or thought himſelf unſettled, by whar 
he ſays in the preface to his Holy State, which was that year printed [DJ. And it appears 
more plainly the next year; when an oath, but not the Covenant, as ſome authors have mi- 
ſtaken (y), was obtruded upon him; which he took not without ſuch exceptions in regard 
to himſelf, that the Parliament, unſatisfied therewith, and requiring him to take it in a 
more abſolute manner, he retired to the Court at Oxford ſome months before the Covenant 
was urged. Yet were there various reports relating to his ſteadineſs in refuſing even this bath. 
The writer of his life ſays he conveyed himſelf to the King at Oxford in Aptil 1643, to 
avoid the impoſition, and preſerve his conſcience clear of it (z); and another, with the 
confidence that is uſually hardened by malice or error, ſays that he ſaw him take the Cove- 
nant before he went thither, more than once; but as our author has both cleared himſelf, 
and rectified our underſtanding in this matter, it is but juſtice on all ſides to give each of 
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(w) See Fuller's 
Church Hiftory, 
cent. 17. Book II. 
p- 167 to171, and 
p- 180. 


(x) Iter Caro'i- 
num, &c. 4to. 
1660. p. 1. 
And Sir George 
Wharton's Geſta 
Britannorum, 


vo. 1662. p · 16. 


(y) Liſe of Dr 
Fuller, p. 18. 


(z) Idem, p. 22, 
or 


them a hearing [E]. When he arrived at Oxford, he was both joyfully received, and 


[D] Or thought himſelf unſettled, by what he ſays 
in the preface to his Holy State, &c.) That is pretty 
viſible, from more than one part of this preface ; 
wherein it appears, that this book was compoſed be- 
fore he left Broad Winſor in Dorſetſhire, or at leaſt 
before the eruption of the wars ; it having been com- 


| mitted a twelve month before to the preſs : and his 


characters therein are, as he ſays, conformed to the 
then ſtanding laws of the realm ; which, as the King 
and State had now thought fit to alter, he expects his 
reader would make his alterations accordingly. And 
after having prayed that God would diſcloud theſe 
gloomy days, he ſays, * Which if I may be ſo happy 


das to ſee, it will encourage me to count it a free- 


dom to ſerve two apprenticeſhips, God ſpinning out 
the thick thread of my life ſo long, in writing the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory from Chriſt's time to our days; 


Gall, from remoter parts be ſo planted, as to en- 


(43) The Holy 


State, in Pret. 


(12) Life of Dr 
T. Fuller, p. 50. 


(13) Befides other 
Extracts from 
this Book which 
we have ſeen, 
there is a MS, 
Collection of 
choice Sentences 
in Dr Fuller's 
Holy War, &c. 
preſeryed in the 
Aſhmolean Li- 
brary at Oxford; 


joy the benefit of walking and ſtanding libraries; 
vithout which advantages, the beſt vigilancy doth 
* but vainly dream to undertake ſuch a taſk. Mean 
time, I will ſtop the leekage of my ſoul ; and what 
* heretofore hath run out in writing, ſhall hereafter, 
God willing, be employed in conſtant preaching ; 
in what place ſoever God's providence and friends 
« good will all fix me (11).” And it elſewhere ap- 

, that he was now or very ſoon after debarred of 
the profits of his Prebendſhip of Saliſbury, by the time 
he is mentioned to have continued fo at the Reſtora- 
tion (12). However in the title page of this Holy State, 
it is ſaid to be written by Thomas Fuller, B. D. and 
Prebendary of Saliſbury. It was printed at Cambridge, 
fol. 1642. and the ſecond edition, by R. D. for ]. 
Williams, &c. fol 1648. The whole contained in 
five books ; whereof the ProfaneState, printed alſo by 
Roger Daniel, is the laſt. This work is a collection 
of Characters, moral Eſſays, and Lives; antient, fo- 
reign and domeſtic ; ſo interſperſed, as often to hold 
ſome analogy with the characters or eſſays which pre- 
cede them. They are much enamelled with the fi- 
gures or flowers of wit, and have much engaged the 
regard of rhetorical readers (13). But the lives are 
not in number equal to the eſſays ; there being be- 
tween ſeventy and eighty of the characters and eſſays, 


-- honourably 


and not above thirty lives ; among which thoſe of our 
own country, are, Edward the Black Prince, Sir 
John Markham, Lord Chief Juſtice ; Cardinal Wo/- 


ſey ; Biſhop Ridley, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk ; Lady Fane Gray; Dr Nicholas Metcalf; Sir Fran- 


cis Drake ; Lord Burghley ; Mr William Perkins, and 
Dr Villiam Whitaker ; Queen Elizabeth, and Mr 
William Camden. The antients and foreigners are, 
Abraham, Eleaxar, Haman, St Auguſline, Monica, 
Lady Paula, Hildigardis, Paracelſus, Scaliger, and 
Guſtavus King of Sweden ; and in the profane ſlate 
there are, Jebu, the Witch of Endor, Andronicus, 
Joan Queen of Naples, Joan of Arc, Ceſar Borgia. 
and the Duke of Alva: with copper prints, engraved 
by W. Marſhal, &c. before moſt of them. Between 
the publication of theſe two editions of the Holy and 
Protane State, came out our. author's Ardronicus : or 
the Unfortunate Politician by itſelf, in 12mo. 1646. 
reprinted 1649, Kc. And 'tis the fame we preſume 
above mentioned, which appears in the laſt edition of 
the Profane State, cap. 18, from fol. 448, to 502. 

[EJ But 2 on all ſides, to give them each a 
hearing. e do not find that our author ever looked (14) vide, vrr- 
with a malignant _ on any of the planetary ſchemes ao-azTr04a0- 
of Will. Lilly the famous Aſtrologer, Almanac maker, o:: 
Prophet, Fortune-teller, and Conjurer ; or that ever Its Rs 
he charged any of his unaccompliſhed predictions with whe. vo Being 
being retrograde, or in oppoſition to truth: we hear an Examen of the 
not that he any ways concerned himſelf with ſetting Errors, Fallacies, 
Aries and Taurus together by the ears (14) ; that he Fe hoods, _ 
ever denied him to be even Lord of the Aſcendant in 3 en 
his own Horroſcopes, or any how promoted the leaft — 55G. J. 
ejectment of him from the twelve houſes (15): Yet (i. e. John Gad- 
has this Mr Lilly, in a certain libel, endeavonred to bury,) to. 1660, 
A e him, in theſe words. — * I would be very (15) M. Steven- 
* forry to belie the dead, as Mr Fuller hath Paracelſus; fon's Norto!k 
* who delivers him unto poſterity for a drunkard (16), Droilery, So. 
though thoſe who lived with him, the Biſhop of Saltz- exo mn i a 
* burg, knew no ſuch thing of him, but report him ON lay s Alma- 
* virtuous. But that Mr Fuller may know, he hath nack, p. 30. 

* wantonly abuſed his oratory, I let the ages to come 

* know thus much of himſelf, wis. That he took n 

* the Covenant twice for the Parliament, before my of baracelue, 

face in the Savoy Church; invited others to it; edit. 1648. p. 52. 
| yet, 


(16)Fulter's Holy 


> 
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honourdbly diſtingniſhed there. The King having heard of his extraordinary abilities in 


the pulpit, was deſirvus of hearing them from it. But, as the original cauſe of 


yet, apoſtate-like, ran within few days to Oxford, 

and there whined to his companions, and proteſted 

* the Counteſs of R made him take it 

Here he turns one of our author's cudgels againſt him- 

ſelf, in behalf of Paracelſus; and quotes this precept 

of Fuller's, as if it were againſt his own practice; Let 

vor thy jefts, like mummy, be made of dead men's fleſb; 

abuſe not any that are departed; for to wrong their 

memories, is to rob their ghoſts of their winding ſheets 

(17) Holy State; (17): * And yet, ſays he, this man muſt call Paracel- 
in the Chapter ®t © ſus a Quackſalver, and gave him, befides, other Bil- 
Jeſtips, P. 14. „ linſgate language (18). As for Paracelſus, fince 
See W. Lil- Our author has ſaid nothing of him, for which he does 
5 gig of K. not fairly produce his vouchers and compurgators, ſuch 
\mes and K. as Thomas Eraſtus, Beroaldus, and thoſe who had the 
Charles 1. 8v0- - beſt opportunities of knowing his character; Paracel- 
1651, and 1725, ſys ſeems not ſo much defamed or belied, if we may 
in the Preface. feętort ſuch an expreſſion above, by Fuller, as Fuller is 
by Lilly; and that he made no mummy of Paracelſus 

when he was dead, whatever the wits of thoſe times 

might make of Lilly while alive: but if, on the credit 

of others, he had, it little became ſuch a ſeribbler to 

charge him with having belied one man, who, thro' 

the impoſtures of his pretended arts, made it his con- 

ſtant practice to belie and deceive the whole nation. 

Then as for Fuller's taking the Covenant, the author 

who beſt knew his ſtory, and ſeems leſs biaſſed by his 

affection, than Lilly by his acrimony, therefore moſt 

worthy of credit, has repreſented his conduct with re- 

lation thereto as follows. Several falſe rumours and 

© cavils there are about his carriage and opinion touch- 

ing that ſacrilegious thing, by perſons who were 

* diſtanced as far from the knowledge of thoſe paſ- 

* ſages, as fortunately from being concerned and en- 

* gaged within the reach of that ſnare. *Twas not 

only eaſy, but prudential, for other ecclefiaſtical 

« perſons to quit their livings, who were out of the 

* gripe and clutches of thoſe ravenous reformiſts, in 


order to keep their conſciences inviolable ; but it 
was difficulty enough of itſelf for the Doctor to 


© eſcape, and get out of that place, where the next 
preferment would have been a dungeon. Some ve- 
litations, and tranſient diſcourſes, he made about that 
* frequent and thumb'd ſubject of the reformation, 
the rather to ſuſpend the buſy cenſures of the Par- 
liamont and their party; wherein, though he ſeemed 
to comply, but as far as the rule and example would 


allow, and indulge the miſapprehenſion of thoſe 


men; yet theſe his charitable diſguiſes could not 
* obſcure him from the ſevere animadverſions of ſe- 
« veral miniſters eminent in thoſe reforming tines; 
particularly Mr Sa/tmar/bs. The conteſt between 
them is ſo known in print, that it will be needleſs 
to trouble the reader with it here: only thus much 
by digreſſion, in honour of this venerable Doctor; 


Mr Saltmarſb being long ſince dead; he hath, in 


© his book of the Worthies of England, given him a 
< moſt honourable mention, and aſſigned him the 
place of his birth, education, and burial ; regiſtring 
him for an ornament of them all; ſo reſplendent 
and durable was the Doctor's charity, xc. But to 
return to our ſubject; in the beginning of the year 
* 1643, the ſaid covenant was generally preſſed ; and 
* a very great perſecution ſoon after followed it. 
The Doctor was ſettled in the love and affection of 
© his own pariſh, beſides other obligations to his nu- 


« merous followers; ſo that the covenant then ten- 


* dered, might ſeem like the bright ſide of that cloud, 
_ © promifing ſerenity and proſperity to him, as was 
© infinuated to the Doctor by many great Parliamen- 
* tarians, which ſhowred down, after a little remoteneſs 
© ſuch a black horrible tempeſt upon the Clergy ; nay, 
© the Church, and three kingdoms. But the good 
* Doctor, could not bow down his knee to that Baal 
© Berith; nor, for any worldly confiderations (enough 
* whereof invited him to fall down and worſhip ; men 
* of his great parts being infiaitely acceptable to them) 
lend ſo much as an car to their ſerpentine charms 
© of religion and reformation. Since therefore, he 
could not continue with his Care without his Con- 
* ſcience, and every day threatned the impoſition of 
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his leaving 
London, 


© that illegal oath, he reſolved to betake himſelf to 

God's providence, and to put himſelf direaly un- 

der it; waving all indirect means and advantages 

whatſoever towards his ſecurity. In order there- 

unto, in April 1643, he deſerted the city of Lox- 

don, and privately conveyed himſelf to Oxford, to 

the no leſs ſudden amazement of the faction here, 

* who yet upon recollection quickly found their miſ- 

take, than to the unexpected content and joy of the 

© loyal party there; who had every day, Job's meſ- 

* ſengers of the plundering, ruin, and impriſonments 

of orthodox Divines (19).“ Thus diſtinctly is his 

evaſion of, or eſcape from, this oath aſſerted by that 

author. But Fuller himſelf has beſt diſcovered the 

ground of Lilly's miſreport, and even more clearly 

than his Biographer, diſtinguiſhed how the ſaid cove- 

nant could not be taken by him, as well as what other 

oath he did take, and in what manner. For having 

mentioned that Scottiſh Covenant, as he calls it, being 

born beyond the Tweed, and projected, as a band for 

the ſtreighter union of the Engliſh and Scotch among 

themſelves, and of both, to the Parliament (20) ; hav- (20) Fuller's 

ing there alſo ſhewn very expreſsly, that it was firſt Church Hiſt. lib, 

taken by the Houſe bf Commons and the Aſſembly of xi. cent. 17. fol. 

Divines, on Sept. 25, 1643 ; and firſt ordered to be 

printed two days after : that divers Lords, Knights; 

Gentlemen, Officers, &c. met alſo at St Margaret's 

Weſtminſter, and took it; and that it was commanded 

to be taken the Sunday following, October the firſt, 

in all Churches and Chapels of London, within the 

lines of communication, and throughout the kingdom, 

in a convenient time appointed, according to the te- 

nor thereof; he then recites at large the ſaid cove- 

nant (21); not heeding whether there be exactly 666 „ lden. b. 01. 

words in the body of pf (22): ſo proceeds to deliver * 

many ſolid exceptions to the preface ; the fix articles, (22) Revelat.xiii, 

whereof it is conſtituted, and the conclufion. Then 19, 

he goes on thus— * So much concerning the Cove- 

* nant ; which ſome three months after began to be 

22 and generally urged. Nor have I ought 

le to obſerve thereof, ſave to add in my own de- 

fence, that I never ſaw the ſame, except at diſ- 

tance, as hung up in Churches; nor ever had any 

occaſion to read, or hear it read, till this day (23), (23) Julyr,1654» 

in writing my hiſtory ; whatever hath been reported, | 

and printed to the contrary, of my taking thereof 

in London; who went away from the Savoy to the 

King's quarters, /ong before any mention thereof in 

England. True it is, there was an oath, which ne- 

ver exceeded the line of communication; meeting 

with ſo much oppoſition, that it expired in the in- 

fancy thereof, about the time when the plot was 

diſcovered ; for which Mr Tomkins and Mr Cha- Fog 

loner ſuffered (24). This was tendered to me and (24) Phey were 

taken by me, in the veſtry of the Savoy Church; executed on July 

but firſt proteſting ſome limitations thereof, as to 5» 1643. 

myſelf. This act ſatisfying, was complained of by 

ſome perſons preſent, to the Parliament; where it 

was ordained, that the next Lord's Day I ſhould 

take the ſame oath in terminis terminantibus, in the 

face of the Church ; which not agreeing with my 

conſcience, I withdrew myſelf into the King's parts, 

which I hope, I may no leſs ſafely, than I do freely 

* confeſs ; becauſe puniſhed for the ſame with the 

* loſs of my livelihood, and ſince, I ſuppoſe, par- (5) ChurchHif, 

doned in the Ad of Oblivion (25). as above, p. 206, 
As for the controverſy between our author and Mr 1 

John Saltmarſh, it was occaſioned by the Sermon of (**) His Sermon 


Reformation, which Fuller had preached at the Savoy dog ** — 
(26); againſt which, Mr Saltmarſh publiſhed ſome With a Defence 


animadverſions, wherein he charged him with ſeveral of ſome Pofitions 
points of Popery (27); and Fuller defended the argu- in the fame, 470. 
ments he had delivered upon that occafion, in the 1643. 

tract he thereupon ſet forth, under the title of ruth (27! Saltmarſbela 


maintained, wherein he challenged Saltmarſh to a re- * 3 
ply, but he appeared in the liſts no more; giving his to the Moſt Sa- 


reaſon afterwards for it, that he would not Soor his cred Aſſembly of 
arrows againſt a dead mark; being informed that Divines. 


Fuller was dead at Exeter (28). Upon which our (23)]-Saltmarth, 
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author obſerves; that he himſelf has no cauſe to be in de beginning 


angry with _ for ſuch a favourable falſhood ; 
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of his book a» 
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London, after the ſermon he preached upon the new. moulding Church- Reformation, ap- 
pears to have been, for the cenſure it gained him of being too hot @ Royaliſt; it is now no 
lefs apparent, that, for preaching before the King and Court, at St Mary's in Oxford, he 


() The Life of 
Dr Fuller 


was cenſured for being one 700 lukewarm (a) ; which being the reverſe of flattery on both 
'®*3* fides, can only be accounted for, from that inflexible principle of moderation in himſelf, 


which he would have ſincerely inculcated in either party, as the only means of reconciling 


both; that each, abating their high expectations of condeſcenſion in the other, both 
might be brought to a happy accommodation; in which, if he could have prevailed, the 


beneficial effects muſt have exceeded all eſtimate z and it had been difficult to determine, 


what reward could have been made him equivalent to fuch a national remedy, in that vio- 


lent calenture under which the nation now laboured. But his reflection on his own narra- 


tive of the Convocation aforeſaid, may be applicable here; that, He is generally accounted 
(5) His Church an impartial arbitrator, who diſpleaſes both ſides (b). 


It ſeems to have been at this time 


ne 267. 2 that he was, as he mentions himſelf, tho* no member yet an inhabitant of Lincoln college 
in this Univerſity ; that he was alſo then deprived of all his ſubſiſtence, or means of liveli- 
hood, and now, or not long after, rifled and plundered of his books, manuſcripts, &c. 
But, tho” he expreſsly denies that his lofſes were owing to his expences, or the dearneſs of 
the place or proviſions ; yet there is a noted oppoſer of him, as of many others, who has, 
by the groſſeſt diſtortion of his ſenſe, and moſt uncharitable inſult under his ſufferings, 


endeavoured to make an affirmation of his denial [F]; and tho? he could plainly 


© May I make this true uſe, fays he, of that falſe re- 
© port, to die daily: ſee how Providence has croſſed 
© it ; the dead reported man is till living; the then 
« living man, dead; and ſeeing I ſurvive to go over 
© his grave, I will tread the more gently on the mold 
© thereof ; uſing that civility on him, which I re- 
* ceived from him.“ Indeed he has further ſpoken, 
with that ſuperior candor and generofity of him, 
which he was wont to do of the few antagoniſts he 
had, in the ſame place, where he has preſerved him 
among his learned and eminent men ; and where, af- 
ter informing us, that he was born in Yorkſhire, bred 
at Magdalen College in Cambridge, and much be- 
friended by Sir John Hotham the elder, he gives him 
the character of having had a fine and active fancy, 
of being no contemptible Poet, and a good Preacher ; 
but that of a zealous obſerver, he became a violent 
oppoſer of Biſhops and ceremonies ; which our author 
very charitably wiſhes, imputed to the information of 
his judgment and conſcience (29). It may be taken 
alſo as a beauty in his own character, that he was not 
too ſtrict or over curious in remembring the place and 


(29) Fuller's 
Worthies in 
Yor Kſbire, fol. 


"_ time of this adverſary*'s death, tho' the cauſe and man- 
ner of it were too publickly known to be omitted; 

for Mr Saltmarſh being at times intellectually diſor- 

(30) Mr Salt- dered (30), it took him in the head latterly, after a 


marſh his Free fever, that he had commiſſions from the Lord, to de- 
Grace, &c. being liver to the Parliament Army then at Windſor, whereof 
Jas * he was one of the Chaplains; and after that fit of 
on one who bath fickneſs, telling his wife he had been in a trance, ſeen 
been in the Bon- a viſion, and received meſſages to the ſaid army, he 
dage of a troubled ſtroled thither in a very erratic, if not diſtracted, man- 
1 ner; and did ſo much further inflame his brains, by 
till now, Kc. riding to and fro among them in his ſhirt, pronouncing 
12mo. 1645. the menaces of the Lord, with his revelations, coun- 
ſels, and rebukes, to the General Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, and other officers, in 

many extatic ſpeeches, and prophetic raptures, that, 

when he returned home, five days 222 8 his 

„ w--+4:.. of houſe near Ilford in Eſſex, his ſpirits ſeem to have 
n been quite exhauſted. He told his wife, that he had 
as before. then done his work, finiſhed his errand, and muſt go 
(32) SeeWonder- to his father; ſo, in two days more, being taken 
ful Predictions de- ſpeechleſs, he quietly breathed his laſt, on the ele- 
clared in a Meſ- yenth of December 1647, and not three years after, 
2 — — — as our author has miſconjectured (31). The ſhort ab- 
cellency Sir Tho- ſtract we have here given of his latter end, is from 
mas Fairfax, and the account which the officers of the army aforeſaid 
'the Council of ſuffered to be publiſhed of it (32) ; but thoſe who will 
8 wA not think it an infirmity bordering too near upon his 
2 2 own, either in others to be more particular, or in 
Goſpel; with themſelves to be further acquainted with his inſignifi- 
his Speeches, and cant and brain- ſick extravagancies, or crazy conduct 
2 — in this melancholy condition, may repair to that ac- 
ans —— count itſelf, or a more copious extract of it, than we 
Ty have here from that pamphlet given, leſs difficult to 
be conſulted (33). Among the books and tracts he 

had publiſhed, tho' they are now little read or known, 


(33) Athenez 
Oxon. Vol, IL, 
col, 288. 


under- 


the titles of about twenty are remembered in the au- 
thor laſt quoted, and ſome of them elſewhere (34): 
in ſeveral parts whereof, he appears to have been of 
the 4ntinomian perſuaſion ; alſo that, beſides Dr Fuller 
and Mr Gataker, he had made himſelf an adverſary 
to Dr John Baſtwick, Thomas Edwards, the author 
of Gangrena ; and John Ley, one of the Aſſembly of 
Divines, &c. The very titles of ſome of thoſe pieces 
ſeem to have ſome tincture, or glimpſes of enthuſiaſm, 
if not frenzy in them. 

[F] 4 noted oppoſer, Ic. who has endeavoured to make 
an affirmation of his denial.) This noted oppoſer was 
Dr Heylin, in his Animadverfions upon our author's 
Church Hiftory ; both which books we ſhall hereafter 
more particularly ſpeak of. Our author being willing 
to intimate how he was totally ruined in the beginning 
of the civil wars, while he fled for protection to the 


royal party at Oxford, has gently dropt a reflection 
upon that melancholy event, where ſpeaking of the 
foundation of Linco/n College in Oxford, he informs 


us, he was in thoſe troubleſome times, tho' no mem- 
ber of, a dweller in it; and adds, I will not com- 
plain of the dearneſs of this Univerſity, where ſe- 
* venteen weeks colt me more than ſeventeen years in 
Cambridge, even all that I had; bat I ſhall pray 
that the Students therein, be never after ditturbed 
* upon the like occafion (35). Now tho' Hey lin 
ſuffered then himſelf, and there, attending alſo the 
royal party in the like manner, we ſhall ſee how he 
could magnify that expreſſion, without the uſe of glaſſes, 
which then indeed could do his eyes no ſervice ; or if 
they could, none are ſo blind, as thoſe who will not ſee: 
for tho' Fuller has expreſsly diſtinguiſhed that he had 
no objection to make againſt any extravagant exactions 
for his diet, or other accommodations, therefore would 
not complain of any dearneſs there, yet, ſays Heylin, 
* The ordinary and unwary reader might colle& from 
* hence, that Oxford was a chargeable place, and that 
* all commodities there are exceeding dear, but that 
* our author lets him know, it was upon ſome occa- 
* ſion of diſturbance: by which it ſeems, our author 
* doth relate to the time of the war, when men from 
* all parts did repair to Oxford, not as a Univerſity, 
* but a place of ſafety, and the ſeat Royal of the 


ſtand, 


(34) In Will. 
London's Cata- 
logue of the moſt 
vendible books, 
4to. 1658, 

And the laſt Ore 
ford Catalogue, 
fol. 1738. 


(35) His Church 
Hift, cent. xv, 


lib. 4. p. 168. 


* King; at which time notwithſtanding, all provi- 


* ſhons were ſo plentiful, and at ſuch cheap rates, as 
© no man had reaſon to complain of the dearneſs of 
* them. No better argument of the fertility of the 
* ſoil, and the richneſs of the country in which Ox- 
ford ſtandeth, than that the markets were not raiſed 
on the acceſſion of ſuch infinite multitudes as re- 
ſorted to it at that time, and on that occafion 
Here conſcious that he had wilfully perverted our 
author's ſenſe long enough into a wrong meaning, and 
conſidering that Fuller would be thought ſenſible of 
the cheapneſs of the place then, as well as himſelf, 
he goes on to let us underſtand, how unneceſſary his 
own miſconſtruction was, by ſhewing again how rea- 

* duyy 

> 


FUL 


ſtand, from our author's expreſſion, that he was ſequeſterd by the parliamentary power; 
yet, as we ſee he has moſt prepoſterouſly upbraided him with being a Royaliſt, tho' he was 
an exceeding one himſelf, and moſt ambitious, in his writings, of being ſo accounted. 


LER. 2055 


Thus, deprived of all, and having no church to preach in, our author turned his thoughts 

towards the camp; for, at this tumultous juncture, having no conveniency to explain, or 

vindicate, thoſe tenets or ſchemes of compoſure and reconciliation, by the pre/s or pulpit (c), (c) Life of DrF ul 
againſt which ſome eccleſiaſtical and invidious competitors for court-favour had diligently *, Þ 24 
inſinuated their miſconſtructions; he reſolved to recover the opinion of his ſtedfaſt adhe- 

rance to the Royal cauſe, by openly trying his fortune, more diſtantly, under the Royal 

army, Therefore, being well recommended to Sir Ralph Hopton, now, after his late 


victory obtained at Stratton in Cornwall, May the ſixteenth 1643 (d), 
ton of Stratton, at Oxford, he was admitted by him, in the quality of his Chaplain z and 
he has gratefully exemplified the patent of his patron's creation, which is dated the fourth 


created Lord Hop- (4) Faller' Wore 
in , 
P» 212, 


of September following (e). This attendance muſt have been moſt agreeable, being moſt (0 Idew, ibid, 
fortunate to him; as that Lord's ſteady attachment to the King's intereſt was ſo well known, 

that it reinſtated the credit of Fuller's loyalty ; and yet his Lordſhip's inclinations to an 

amicable and honourable cloſure of the war, were fo correſpondent with thoſe of his Chap- 


lain, that they no leſs confirmed his judgment; which juſtly reflecting a double honour 


upon both, gained him alſo a victory (f) over that attempt aforeſaid, by his circumventing / Life of Dr 
enemies. And now attending his Lord, wherever the ſoldiers under him lay in camp, his r. 25: 
Chaplain conſtantly exerciſed his duty, in exhorting them to theirs; and where, in their 
progreſs, they lay quartered in towns and cities, he always found ſome intervals for his 
beloved ſtudies, in gathering materials, eſpecially for his Wor THIES of ENGLAND. 


dily he could take his right meaning. © Oar author 
© therefore, ſays he, muſt be thought to relate to 
© ſomewhat elfe than is here expreſſed ; and poſſibly 
* may be, that his being at Oxford at that time, 
* brought him within the compaſs of delinquency, and 
* conſequently of ſegueſtration. But mind with what 
politeneſs and humanity he concludes upon this miſ- 
fortune of a fellow-ſufferer in thoſe calamitous times. 
And were it fo, ſays he, (that he was ſequeſtred) 
* he hath no reaſon to complain of the Univerſity, or 
© the dearne/5 of it; but rather of himſelf, for coming 
to a place ſo chargeable, and deſtructive to him. 
He might have tarried where he was, for I never 
* heard that he was ſent for, and then this great com- 
* plaint againſt the dearneſs of that Univerſity would 
© have found no place (36). Many ſuch bitter draughts 
of his gall ſhould we ſwallow, if we were to run thro” 
this, and many others of his controverſial writings; in 
which, he ſurely did not always ſufficiently reflect, that if 
the Clergy were to make a practice of thus treating their 
own cloth, it would ſoon be no wonder that the 
laity, of whom they are the inſtructors, ſhould, in their 
treatment of them, follow their own example. That 
our author was of a contrary ſpirit, might appear in 
many inſtances of his anſwer to the Doctor; but in 
this place, let us rather obſerve, with what temper he 
could expreſs that moſt ſevere loſs, and more valuable 
to him than all his other poſſeſſions, in theſe unhappy 
times of anarchy and lawleſs ſpoil, his /ibrary of 


(46) Dr Heylin's 
Examen Hiſtori- 
cum, &c. in his 
Animadverſions 
on the Church 
Hiſt. of Britain, 


. 72. 


books and manuſcripts. In one place, for that loſs 


invaded his memory more than once, having ingeni- 
ouſly introduced it with a ſtory out of Plutarch's mo- 
rals, of one Nicias an antient Philoſopher, who being 
robbed of his ſhoes, wiſhed, they might fit his feet who 
took them awvay : which may 4 a charitable wiſh, 
but was a revengeful one; for being himſelf club- 
footed, he thereby wiſhed the thief a cripple, rather 
than that they might prevent his being made one, by 
going barefoot. This ſtory he no leſs ingeniouſly ap- 
Plies thus, Whoſoever hath plundered me of my 
* books and papers, I freely forgive him, and deſire 
* that he may fully underfland, and make good uſe there- 
* of ; wiſhing him more joy of them, than he hath 
* right to them. Nor is there any ſnake under my 
* herbs ; nor have I, as Nicias, any reſervation, or 
* latent /en/e to myſelf ; but from my heart do defire, 
* that to all purpoſes and intents, my books may be 
© beneficial unto him. Only requeſting him, that one 
* paſſage in his, lately my, bible, namely Eph. iv. 28. 


37 Fuller's good 
Thoughts in 
worſe times, edit, 
I12mo, 1652. p. 
60. : 
See alſo his good | . 
Thc ughts in bad But it ſeems he did not loſe all his books, as he alſo 
22 printed elſewhere informs us in theſe words, to one of his pa- 
2 — trons : * Befides deſire, to ſhelter myſelf under your 
fortin thoring the patronage, gratitude obligeth me to tender my ſer- 
vice to your Honour. For all my books, being my 


Calamities of his © 
untry. * nether and upper milſtone, and ſuch by the Levitica / 


© able to grind any griſt, for the good of myſelf or 


may be taken into his ſerioys confideration (37).* 


* Law, might not be taken to pledge, becauſe a man's 
* life (38), without which, I had been rendered un- (38) Deut. xxiv 
5. | 
others, had been taken from me in theſe civil wars, 

had not a letter from your Lady mother preſerved 

* the greateſt part thereof. Good reaſon therefore, 

that the firſt handful of my fine meal ſhould be pre- | 

* ſented in thankfulneſs to your family (39).” And (49) Fuller's Pif- 
elſewhere we learn, that he had afterwards a confi- gah-Sight of Pa- 
derable reparation made of this loſs ; for which, to leſtine, in bis De- 
another of his patrons, he makes this grateful acknow- ©=*19 to Henry 


ledgment. I am ſadly fenfible, what the loſs of a Gs 


library, eſpecially of manuſcripts, is to a miniſter, Marquis of Hert- 
© whoſe books have paſſed ſuch hands, which made ford, before lib. 
© riddance of many, but havock of more. Was it not *: fol. 30. 

* cruelty to torture a library, by maiming and mang- 

© ling the authors therein, neither ſeaving nor taking 

© them intire? Would they had #994 lei, that ſo what 

they /eft, might have been uſeful to me; or /ef? leſi, that 

© ſo what they tool, might have been uſeful to others. 


_ © Whereas now, miſchievous igzorance did a prejudice 
to me, without a profit to itſelf, or any body elſe. 


© But would to God all my fellow brethren, who, with 
me, bemoan the loſs of their books, with me, might 
* alſo rejoice for the recovery thereof, though not the 
* ſame numerical volumes. Thanks be to your Ho- 
© nour, who have beſtowed upon me, the Treaſure of 
* a Lord Treaſurer ; what remained of your father's 
* library. Your father, who was the greateſt ho- 
* nourer and diſgracer of. ſtudents bred in learning: 
* honourer, giving due reſpe& to all men of merit ; 
© diſgracer, who by his meer natural parts and ex- 
« perience, acquired that perfection of invention, ex- 
« preflion, and judgment, to which, thoſe who make 
learning their ſole ſtudy do never arrive. It was a 
* gift I confeſs, better proportioned to your dignity 
than my deſerts; too great, not for your Honour to 
© beſtow, but for me to receive. And thus hath God 
by your bounty equivalently reſtored unto me, what 
the /ocuſts and the palmer worm, &c. have devoured ; 
© ſo that now, I envy not the Pope's Vatican, for the 
* numerouſneſs of books, and variety of editions there- 
in; enough for 2ſe, being as good, as ſtore for fate, 
or * . for magmficence. However, hereaf- 
* ter, I ſhall behold myſelf under no other notion, 
than as your Lordſhip's Library-keeper ; and con- 
* ceive it my duty, not only to ſee your books dry'd 
* and rubbed, to rout thoſe moths which would quar- 
* ter therein, but alſo to peruſe, ſtudy, and digeſt 
them; ſo that I may preſent your Honour with ſome 
choice collections out of the ſame, as this enſuing Church 8i8. ia 
© hiſtory is for the main extracted thence ; on which the Dedication ta 
account, I humbly crave your acceptance thereof ; Lionel Cranfield, 
* whereby, you ſhall engage my daily prayers for ves ny png 
* your happineſs, and the happineſs of your moſt no- — — Reign 
* ble conſort, &c. (40). | 


(40) Fuller's 


[G] How 


of K. Hen. VIII. 


FULLER. 


How affiduous he was in his reſearches, and how extenſive in his correſponde 
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| nee for that 
purpoſe, may appear in his Memorialiſt [G]. After the battle of Cheriton Down, on 
March the twenty-ninth 1644, the Lord Hopton drew on his army to Bofing- Houſe, the 
Marquis of Worceſter's in Hampſhire, and left his Chaplain in that flrong garriſon, in- 
tending to conſult the King, at Oxford, before he took up his quarters; when Sir William 
Waller, having taken in Wincheſter, beſieged the Doctor's ſanctuary; but ſo little terrified 
Wharton's Geſia Was he with the cannon from the affailants leaguer, that it made him fo vigilantly animate 


(xg) Sit George 


Britannorum, 


* 7 the defendants to ſuch continual and effectual ſallies, as conſtrained Sir William to raiſe the 
(5) Life of bo ſiege on the (g) ſeventeenth of November following, with the loſs of more than a thouſand 
Fuller, p,29,30. men (Y): However, this moſt noble ſeat in that county, ſome months after Fuller had left 


(#/ Jew, vp. 33- it, was taken by ſtorm, with the Marquis in it, and razed to the ground. After the war, 
Worthies, inExe- Which had made a lamentable ravage through the three kingdoms, was drawing to a con- 


e cluſion, and part of the loyal army driven into Cornwall, under the Lord Hopton ; his 
Ducheſs of Or- Chaplain, having received a diſmiſſion of his beloved patron, took timely' refuge at Exeter, 


leans, fee the where he reſumed his ſtudies, and conſtantly preached with great ſatisfaction to thoſe loyal 
citizens. Here, the Queen having been delivered at Bedford Houſe, of her laſt ifſue the 


Fayette's Fatal 


callanery; or the Princeſs, called after her own name Henrietta Maria, in June the year laſt mentioned, 


Henrietta, Pra. who was ſoon after her brother's reſtoration married to Philip of France Duke of Orleans, 
9 our author was made Chaplain to the Infant Lady (i), and, as the writer of his life alſo ob- 
Mrs Anne Floyd, ſerves, the King ſoon after gave him a patent for his preſentation to the living of Dor- 
John Laws Ea; Cheſter in Dorſetſhire, valued at four hundred pounds per annum. But, as this would ob- 
2 he ſtruct his deſign of ſettling in London, for the more convenient attainment of hiſtorical in- 
A telligence, he modeſtly declined that gracious offer, and continued waiting on the young 
8 Princeſs during the ſiege of that city, in the latter end of 1645; when, as he tells us, it 
zeth of June Was for a while ſo wonderfully relieved with ſuch prodigious flocks of larks [HJ]. His - 
3 converſation was here, no leſs than wherever elſe he was, much ſought and admired by the | 
41, Moſt noble and ingenious perſons of all ranks [7], ſeveral of whom made him advanta- 


P · 127, 141. 
geous 


vo. 1722. 


toi How affiduous he was in his reſearches, and 


extenſive in bis correſpondence for that purpoſe, may 
appear in his Memorialiſt.) This author informs us, 
that, * While he was in progreſs with the King's ar- 
my. his buſineſs and ſtudy then was a kind of er- 
rantry ; having propoſed to himſelf a more exact 
collection of the Worthies General of England; in 
which others had waded before, but he reſolved to 
go through. In what place ſoever therefore he came, 
of remark eſpecially, he ſpent moſt of his time in 
views and reſearches of their antiquities, and Church 
Monuments ; infinuating himſelf into the acquain- 
tance, which frequently ended in a laſting friend- 
ſhip, of the learned'ſt and graveſt perſons reſiding 
within the place, thereby to inform himſelf fully of 
thoſe things he thought worthy the commendation 
of his labours. It is an incredible thing to think 
what a numerous correſpondence the Doctor main- 


good Doctor ever refuſe to light his candle, in in- 
veſtigating truth, from the meaneſt perſons diſco- 
very. He would endure contentedly, an hour, or 
more impertinence, from any aged Church-officer, or 
other ſuperannuated people, for the mug of two 
lines to his purpoſe. And tho? his ſpirit was quick 


tained, and enjoyed by this means. Nor did the 


a a dozen, and under, the poor, who could have no 
cheaper, and the rich, no better meat, uſed to make 
pottage of them, boyling them down therein. Se- 
veral natural cauſes were aſſigned hereof: 1. That 
theſe fowl frighted with much ſhooting on the land, 
retreated to the ſea fide for their refuge. 2. That 
it is familiar with them in cold winters as that was, 
to ſhelter themſelves in the moſt ſouthern parts. 
3. That ſome ſorts of ſeed were fown in thoſe parts, 
which invited them thither for their own repaſt : 
© however, the cauſe of cauſes was the Divine Provi- 
« dence; thereby providing a feaſt for many poor peo- 
* ple, who otherwiſe had been pinched for proviſion 
(42). 
[1] His converſation was much ſought and admired 


* 0 4a ee eee ww 


While he reſided here, as well as in other places, his 
1 and humour, his learning and wit, were ſo 
conſpicuous and captivating to the wiſe and grave, the 
learned and judicious, as well as thoſe who were more 
jocoſe and mercurial themſelves, that old Doctor Vil- 
vain of that city, was pleaſantly rallied by the Gover - 
nor of Exeter, for inviting him ſo often, or detaining 
him ſo long, from the ſociety of others; -as a corn- 
holder that Koarderk up the grain to enhance the mar- 


(42) Worthies of 
England, in Exe- 


by the moſt noble perſons, and ingenious of all ranks.) ber, P. 273. 


and nimble, and all the faculties of his mind, ready ket, and make a dearth in the neighbourhood (43). (43) Extract of 
and anſwerable to that activity of diſpatch, yet in But it ſeems, that Doctor had ſome uncommon manu- Sir J»bn Berke- 
' theſe inqueſts, he would ſtay and attend thoſe cir- ſcripts in his library, with a Mu/zum of natural curio- 12 N e at 
cular rambles, till they came to a point; ſo reſolute fities beſides; and being of a generous diſpoſition, as Kh pag oc | 
was he bent to the ſifting out of abſtruſe antiquity. his benefactions in that town may teſtify, notwith- mains of Henry 
Nor did he ever diſmiſs ſuch adjutators or helpers, _— his ſufferings in thoſe deſtructive times; as Earl of Clarzn- 
MET as he pleaſed to ſtile them, without giving them alſo of courteous comportment and communicative nh * 5 
47) Life of Dr money and chearful thanks beſides (41). converſation, they were mutually agreeable to each OS _—_ | 
; uller, p. 27. [H] Venderfully relieved with ſuch prodigious flacks other. It was in that Mu/zum belike, that our author Peath of the late 
\d of /arks.) This memorable relief by the vaſt num- faw ſuch a rarity, as ſerved him to illuſtrate a reflection, Earl, at Somer- 
4 bers of thoſe birds, being himſelf a witneſs of, he has he afterwards made, upon the aſſertion in one of the ſet Houſe. 
recorded in theſe words.— When the city of Exe- Oxford Antiquaries (44), that there were, or had been ) Brian 
ter was beſieged by the Parliament forces, ſo that above two hundred halls in that Univerſity : for Tyne, Apoloz- 
only the ſouth ſide thereof towards the ſea was open thereupon he obſerves, that, ſuch halls, like flowers, Antiq. Acad. 
to it, incredible numbers of larks were found in that which grow double, muſt either one croud into ano- Oxon. 
open quarter, for multitude, like quails in the wil- ther, or elſe be inconfiderably ſmall ; like thoſe three 


. 


« derneſs'; tho', bleſſed be God, unlike them, in the 
* cauſe and effect; as not defired with man's deſtruc- 
tion, nor ſent with God's anger; as appeared by 
© their ſafe digeſtion into wholeſome nouriſhment. 
« Hereof, I was an eye, and mouth-witneſs. I will 
« fave my credit in not conjecturing any number; 
© knowing that herein, though I ſhould ſtoop beneath 
«© the truth, I ſhould mount above belief. They were 


Las fat as plentiful ; ſo that being ſold for two pence 


hundred ſixty five children which Margaret Coun- 
teſs of Henneberg brought forth at a birth in Hol- 
land; one ſkull whereof, ſays he, I have ſeen, no 
bigger than a bead, or a bean; ſo, in the margin 
adds, © It was derived for ſome hundred of years by 
* ſucceſſion, through authentic Phyſicians, to Dr Vil- 


vais of Exeter, the preſent owner thereof; and (f) rye; 
* avouched, by the ſkilful in anatomy, the true head fig, of Cam- 
of an infant once born into the warld (45): As it bridge, tol- 28. 


might 


> 
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geous overtures to engroſs him to themſelves, which he refuſed. Here he compoſed a little 


\ 


book, of pious applications and reflect ions upon familiar objects, examples, and events; fo 
ingenioully, as made devotion delightful to the Princeſs, when ſhe was old enough to read 
and underſtand it. He dedicated it to the Lady who preferred him into the ſervice of het 
Highneſs, and calls it the firſt fruits of Exeter preſs, preſented to her X J. At laſt the 


might more probably be, than together with ſo many 

brothers and filters. However the DoQtor himſelf has 

in his book of Epigrams, one upon this incredible 

ſwarm of children, which that Belgie Counteſs is ſaid 

to have brought forth at one birth, upon the impreca- 

446) See DrRobt. tion of a beggar woman (46) who was reviled by her, 

Vilyain's Enchi- as a common proſtitute for having many herſelf. But 

ridium Epistans our author was tempted with greater proſpects of ad- 
matum, Latino . ' g 

Anglicum, &c. vantage by perſons of higher rank, to engage him 

$40. 16 54, in the more conſtantly to themſelves. For while he lay here, 

additional Eſſays. the Biſhop of Briſtol, Dr Thomas Weltfield, it ſeems, 

p- 166, made him fair invitations to live with him ; but he 

declined them, being cautious of ſuch a family fa- 

vour : and john Digby, Earl of Briſtol, was fo charmed 

with his company, while he was here Chaplain to the 

Princeſs, that he alſo tendered him a noble compe- 

tency, both now, and after the fiege of Exeter, if he 

would go over and reſide with him in France; pro- 

teſting that, while he was maſter of a /oaf, our au- 

(47) Lloyd's Me- thor ſhould have ha/f of it (47): but he valued his 

moirs, p. 324, liberty above the whole loaf. He ſeems to have con- 

$79, &c. fidered the cloſe attachment to dignity in a domeſtic 

| Retainer, but ag a crippling kindneſs; and however 

it might for a while promiſe an air of equality, or 

permit the appearance of a companion, that it was a 

ſituation which would prove improſperous by its con- 

tiguity, and inſenſibly breed a ſubordination, that 

would grow contemptible by its N more eſ- 

pecially, as the greateſt ſervices therein, ſooneſt beget 

the moſt envious circumventions; or ſo dwindle and 

degenerate into unthankful duty, that the Dependent 

will find it thought a reward too great, to have been 

the witneſs only of little foibles; that he muſt live by 

no direction of his own, and have no diſpoſitions that 

are unguided by his principal; till he who at firſt was 

a freeman himſelf, gradually becomes a ſlave, to the 

paſſions or humours, the vices or vanities, the profits 

or pleaſures, the avarice or ambition, of another ; and 

often in the end, a victim to the treachery of under- 

mining competitors. But tho* he accepted not ſuch 

courteſy, he has ſpoken much to the honour of thoſe 

(48) Fuller's who offered it (48). In ſhort, he was ſo engaging, and 

Worthies in had ſuch a fruitful faculty of begetting wit in others, 

Comer. tol- 154 when he exerted it himſelf, that he made his aſſo- 

wickſhire, fol. Ciates pleaſed with their own converſation as well as 

124, &c. his : his blaze kindled ſparks in them, till they ad- 

| mired at their own brightneſs ; and when any melan- 

choly hours were to be filled up with merriment, it 

was ſaid, in the vein he could ſometimes deſcend to, 

that the Doctor made every one Fuller. An author 

before quoted informs us, He was fo good company, 

* that happy the perſon who could enjoy him, either 


Citizen, Gentleman, or Nobleman; the Earl of 


* Carliſle, and Gearge Lord Berkeley eſpecially ; he 

* removing up and down, out of an equanimous civi- 

© lity to his many worthy friends ; ſo to diſpenſe his 

much defired company among them, that no one 

(49) Lloyd's Me- might monopolize him to the envy of others (49). 
moirs, p. 24. For that Lord Berkeley's noble friendſhip to him, he 
has ſundry times repeated his gratitude with great zeal 

and aff ction; where he calls him, the Paramount 

(*) Church Hig. Mæcenas of his ſtudies (“): and in another place, one, 
fol. 142. who hath been fo ſignally bountiful in promoting 
e 3 Dedi- © theſe, and all other my weak endeavours, that 1 
ban 11 deſerve to be dumb, if ever I forget to return him 
Berkeley. Ss publick thanks for them (50).“ But to enumerate 
(co) Werthe all the patrons or promoters of his works, and recite 
A ta oy his ſhining characters of, and liberal acknowledgments 
hire, fol. 366, — —2 might make an article longer than this of 

is life. | 

[XI The gr, fruits of Exeter preſs preſented to ber.] 

Several little books of this kind were publiſhed by our 

author; ſome whereof have paſt divers editions. They 

(57) See Bilhop are partly compoſed upon the plan of a learned and 
ns eye ingenious prelate's moſt celebrated writings (51): but 
or thre Volumes ſeveral others have been ſince written, more directly 
8vo. 1612, 1613, upon our author's plan. As that, by Theophilus 
. Wodenote, a ſequeſter'd divine, ſometime of King's- 

VOL. III. Na. 172. 


garriſon 


Colle ge in Cambridge (52). Another was publiſhed (5) His Hermes 
by Dr William Spuritow Miniſter of Hackney (5 3), Theologus : Or, 
and afterwards there was another volume ſet forth, by hey moos ups 
an author more famous for his many publications in 2 =_ 
natural and experimental Philoſophy (54). Whatever 

there might be in this laſt author's performance, (5j) Dr Spur- 
that could tempt a late ludicrous wit to give his ſe- ftow's Spiritual 
rious manner of writing another air (55), we forbear Cbymift: Or, Sit 
now to enquire ; but have been ſo far from meeting —— 
with any reflection upon our author, for the pieces in 1666, 1668. 
this kind which he ſet forth, that we find they rather | 


ained him the character of a moſt penetrating and (54) Mr Boyle's 
xanimous genius; which teſtified a comprehenfive Occaſional Re- 
memory to recollect, and judgment to prefer, the moſt rr a 1 
proper and agreeable incidents in poetry, hiſtory, or 166 * ” 
any other ſcience, as well as divinity ; and then a moſt 
ſurpriſing faculty of alluſion, to apply them fo perti- (55) See Dr 
nently and ſo eloquently, by inference or deduction to Swift's Medita- 
any preſent purpoſe or occafion : whereby he has Von 1 
drawn the moſt delightful and ſalutary precepts out _ SIG 
of the moſt ordinary and diſregarded, as well as the manner of the 
moſt extraordinary and obſervable examples; inſomuch Hon. Robert 
that no books of thoſe times, in this manner of writ- Boyle's Medira- 
ing were more read than his, or more often reprinted. **** 
The fuſt tract which he brought to light of this na- 
ture, if we are not miſled by ſome catalogues in its 
title and date, was called, Good Thoughts, 12mio. 1637. 
The next he publiſhed was this > 2 referred to, 
while at Exeter, as is there ſaid, and entituled, Good 
Thoughts in bad times, &c. printed there, it ſeems in 
12mo 1645, for we have not ſeen that edition ; but 
the next we have, which was the fruit of a London 
preſs, printed for Andrew Crook, &c. in 1 2mo. 1646. 
And he 8 Good Thoughts in worſe times, that | 
year or the next in 12mo. 1647 (). They were re- 4) yy. may al 
gum? in 1649, and 1650. At leaſt theſe two parts 3 — f 
re again printed together, under the title of, Good Better Thoughts 
Thoughts in bad times: together with, Good Thoughts e e 
in worſe times; conſiſting of Perſonal Meditations, 3 r at 
Scripture Obſervations, Hiſtorical 4 plications, Mixt &c. 4to. 16 58. if 
Contemplations : Meditations on the Times, Meditations os 
on all kind of Prayers, and Occafional Meditations. 
By Thomas Fuller, B. D. both parts printed for J. 
Williams, &c. 12mo. 1652. He afterwards publiſhed 
a different work entituled, Mzixt Contemplations in 
theſe times, as one author ſays in folio (56); who (56) The Life of 
mentions no date to this, or any other of his works; Dr Fuller, in the 
and this if not printed in octavo, we never ſaw ; but Catalogue of bis 
his Mixt Contemplations in better times, printed in 2 — 
8vo. 1660. and dedicated from Syon College, to the | 
Lady Monck we have ſeen. As for his Good Thoughts 
in bad times; which contain the firſt four heads of 
thoſe ſpecified in the two parts before mentioned to 
have been printed together ; this firſt part containing 
an hundred meditations, is addreſſed by him in a po- 
lite dedication, to his patroneſs, the Lady Dalkieth, 
Governeſs to the Princeſs, as alſo her godmother, who 
was the planter of him in her ſervice. We have ſeen 
an account or deſcription of a collection 0: moral and 
divine contemplations, written ſeemingly in a woman's 
hand, by either the ſaid Princeſs Henrietta Maria, as 
it was ſaid, or for her uſe (57), having on its blue (5) Among the 
Turkey leather cover, the two firſt letters of her MS. Collections 
name in a cypher, ſurrounded with palm branches, o“ the late Me 
and crowned with a coronet, in which there are ſeve- T. Coter. 
ral of the curious thoughts in this book, among others 
tranſcribed. As that pleaſant ſtory of the fimple Ame- 
rican, who hid or buried under a ſtone the letter his 
Spaniſh maſter had ſent by him, to a friend with a 
baſket of figs, while he eat ſome of them, becauſe a 
former letter had revealed his former thievery ; think- 
ing, while he was out of its fight, he ſhould now be 
free from its detection; which is ingenioufly applied 
by our author, to the conſcience in man, which how- 
ever ſtifled and ſuppreſſed, while we are committing (53)Fuller's good 
tranſgreſſions, will at laſt both upbraid us with, and 7>oveh's in bad 
r us for them (58). Another is, that applica - 4.6. 33 


iſtorical li- 
tion he makes of the Shepherds on thoſe Welſh moun- —— —.— 
23 J tains 


FULLER. 


garriſon there, for want of ſuccours, was forced to ſurrender, but upon ſuch favourable 
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0 W conditions, to the Parliament army, under Sir Thomas Fairfax, on the thirteenth of April 


harton, as be- 1646 (K), that Fuller was permitted by him to depart without any loſs or interruption to 

pur 7 4s IO London. Here he met but cold reception among his former pariſhioners; Mr Bond, 

of Englitb Affairs; heretofore a preacher at Exeter, was Maſter of the Savoy; and ſo many other changes he 

ig. on. ſaw, that the pariſh was ſcarcely to be found in itſelf, However, it was not long before 
loek, Eſq; edit. 5 PA y 5 2 

fol.1732. p. 200. he was choſen Lecturer at St Clements. Lane, near Lombard - ſtreet; and ſhortly after re- 

moved to St Bride's church in Fleet- ſtreet. In the title- page of a ſermon which he pub- 

liſhed in 1647, he ſtiles himſelf late Lecturer in Lombard-ſtreet ; and in his dedication 

thereof to Sir Fobn Danvers, it appears he was now filenced [ L]J. He publiſhed ſeveral 

other pieces in theſe two laſt years, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. But it ſeems to have been 


ter's Dedication of 
ftory, to this Earl 


culars of his Lord- 


tains, ſo high and ſuch little ways aſunder, that the 

men can talk together, but muſt walk ſome miles be- 

fore they can meet together, to the diviſions between 

(59) Idem, No. 3. the King and Parliament (59). Another is, his me- 
ditations on the riſings and fallings in Saliſbury plain 

(60) Ibid. among (oo); and beſides two or three more, there is one we 

| the mixt Con- ſhall here recite, as a ſpecimen of our author's talent 
templations, No. in this kind of writing, as follows: I have ſome- 
25 times conſidered, in what a troubleſome caſe is that 
Chamberlaine in an Inn, who being but one, 1s to 
give attendance to many gueſts. For, ſuppoſe them 
all in one chamber ; yet, if one ſhall command him 
to come to the window, and the other to the table, 
another to the bed, another to the chimney, ano- 
ther to go up ſtairs, and another to go down ; and 
all in the ſame inſtant ; how would he be diſtracted 
to pleaſe them all? And yet, ſuch is the ſad con- 
dition of my ſoul by nature, not only a ſervant but 
a ſlave to ſin! Pride calls me to the window ; glut- 
tony to the table ; wantonneſs to the bed ; lazineſs 
to the chimney ; ambition commands me to go up 
ſtairs, and covetouſneſs to come down. Vices I ſee 
© are as well contrary to themſelves as to virtue. Free 

me, Lord, from this diſtracted caſe ; fetch me from 

being ſin's ſervant to be thine, whoſe ſervice is per- 

© fe freedom; for thou art one and ever the ſame, 

and always enjoins 9 * to them- 

, « ſelves, thy glory, and my good (61). | 

| lr or [L] I 515 dedication to Sir John Danvers, it ap- 
times, among the pears that he was now ſilenced] This is entituled, 
mixt Contempla- 4 Sermon of aſſurance, fourteen years ago preached in 
_ e Cambridge, fince in other places: now, by the impor- 
tunity of his friends, expoſed to publick view. 4to. 1647. 
In his dedication to Sir John Danvers, he ſays that, 


* make me mute ; forbidding me till further order, 
the exerciſe of my publick preaching.” And in the 
Preface he tells his readers that, if he was finally in- 
© terdicted his calling, he might beſpeak their pity to 
© bemoan his ſtate ; but lying as yet, in the marſhes 
© between hope and fear, I am, ſays he, no fit ſub- 
« je& to be condoled for, or congratulated with: yet 
it is, I truſt, no piece of Popery to maintain, that 
the prayers of others may be beneficial and avail- 
* able for a perſon in my purgatory condition.” And 
a little further, However matters ſhall ſucceed, it is 
© no ſmall comfort to my conſcience, that in reſpect 
to my miniſterial function, I do not die, fe/o de je ; 
not ſtabbing my profeſſion by mine own lazineſs, 
who hitherto have, and hereafter ſhall improve my 
utmoſt endeavours, by any lawful means to procure 
my reſtitution.” And tho' ſome might perſuade him 
to hold a private congregation, and carry the pulpit 
to his lodging ; yet he refrains from giving any of- 
fence, in hopes of being brought back to his pulpit. 
Of that Sir John Danvers, to whom he dedicates this 
ſermon, who was of a noble family, and had been a 
Royaliſt, tho* now an Oliverian, and next year one 
of the King's Judges, but died before the Reſtoration, 
we have met with the following paſſage, relating both 
to him and our author, in a little book that gives us 


© Tt had been the pleaſure of the preſent authority to 


before the latter end of the next year, when King Charles was put to death, that he was 2 8 
(J See in Ful- received as Chaplain to James Hay Earl of Carlifle (*), and preſented by his Lordſhip, 


Tribe of Gad, 


che fourth Book, ſoon after, to the Rectory of Waltham- Abbey in Eſſex; becauſe in that year 1648, and in n Meral, 


1648, fol. 2 


7 2 7 . 
in bis Church Hi- 1 649, he was, not only at London, but at Waltham, employing ſome engravers, to adorn, And the May of 
| is copious Proſpect or View of the Holy Lani, as from Mount Piſgah, ffn, 4% Bra: 
of Czilifle, fome With ſculptures, his copious Proſpect or View of the Holy Land, as from Mount Piſga 


5 Jamin, by Robt, 


remarkable parti- therefore called and known by the name of his Pis6an-SiGnT of Paleſtine (), which he Vaughan, apud 
dp v ancefton, Publiſhed in 1650 [M]. But as for his Wor Tarzs OF ENGLAND, the death of the Ir Us 


„ 238. 


King, 


ſome account of Sir John's life; the writer whereof, 

ſays that, tho” he lived ſome years in his diſloyalty 
without repentance, * Yet drawing near the time of 
his death, I have, ſays the ſaid writer, cauſe to be- 
* lieve that he repented of the wickedneſs of his life ; 
for that, then, Mr Thomas, now Dr Fuller, was 
converſant in his family, and preached ſeveral times 
at Sir John Danvers his deſire, in Chelſea Church; 
where, I am ſure, all that frequented that congre- 
gation, will ſay, he was inſtructed to repent of his 
miſguided and wicked conſultations, in having to do 
with the murder of that juſt man, the King (62)." 


(62) See J. Bates 


LMI] His Piſgah Sight of Paleſtine, he publiſhed in his Lives of the 


1650.) The title is, 4 Piſgah Sight of Paleſtine, and Regicides, 12mo, 
the confines thereof; with the Hiftory of the Old and 1801. p. 134 
New Teftament adted thereon. Ry T. Fuller, B. D. 


*Tis an handſome folio, embelliſhed with a frontiſ- 


piece deſigned by Francis Cleyn, with many other 
copper plates, and divided into five books. The de- 
dication, to Eſme Stuart Earl of March and Darneley, 
&c. is dated from Waltham-Abbey, 7th July 1650, 
and after the preface, in which he excuſes his delay 
of the Church Hiftory, and renews our hopes of re- 
ceiving it, follow ſome verſes in Greek, by John Rid- 
ley. Then we have a table of the arms in ſculpture 
of ſeveral encouragers of this work, graved by J. God- 
dard; and after that, a map of Judea, Samaria, and 
Galilee, dedicated to John Lord Cranfield, Sir Wil- 
liam Paſton, and Robert Condel, Eſq; Ihe fir book 


contains the general deſcription of Judea in fitteen 


chapters; with a map of old Canaan, inſcribed to 
Edward Bendloes, Eſq; Ihe /econd book, is dedicated 
to Henry Lord Beauchamp, as we before mentioned. 
'Then follow the hiſtories of the Twelve Tribes, &c. 
in as many chapters, with a map before each, con- 
taining alſo, in a little compartment, a ſhort Latin in- 
ſcription, in proſe or verſe, to ſome patron, with his 
arms over it: the firſt, which is the map of Reuben, 
is inſcribed to Sir Paul Pindar; the next of Gad, to 
Sir Hugh Windham, Bart. and ſo on: that of Ben- 
jamin to James Earl of Carliſle ; and that of Judah, 
to another ſpecial patron, William Lord Maynard, &c. 
of whom, he elſewhere gratefully ſpeaks (63). The 


third book, dedicated to John Lord Roſs, Son of John 88 


ſays, © William 


Earl of Rutland, gives us a deſcription of the city of Lord Maynaid 


Jeruſalem in thirteen chapters, with a plan of it in“ bath been 0 
ſculpture, inſcribed to the Honourable Edward Mon- ee 3 
tagu, Eſq; alſo an account of Solomon's Temple in. — I 
ſeven chapters, and his Courts, with the utenſils of the my band de- 
Temple in twelve chapters; and prints of them in- * ſerves to wi- 
ſcribed to other promoters of the work. We have eee 
next a deſcription and hiſtory of Zerobabel's Temple in bw toe way 
twelve chapters, and a plate inſcribed alſo of that, like out a Prayer 
the reſt. The fourth book is dedicated to Francis Lord fer his good 
Ruſſel, ſon of William Earl of Bedford, and dated : oo OE 
from Waltham-Abbey, July 16, 1650. Here we 2 wg 
have a map and deſcription of Mount Libanus, with ** 

the adjacent country, inſcribed to Simeon Bonnel, Mer- 

chant of London, a great encourager of his works. 

Alſo of Median, ard other eaftern confines of Paleſtine, 

with the like proſpect and account of the wilderneſs 

= 


of 


an 2 RNw , cc. clc 
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King, did now, for a while, quite ſtagnate and diſhearten his continuance öf that Work, 


as if the proceedings of the Parliament had 


proved a contradiction to the title of it: For 


what ſhall I write, ſaid he, of the Worthies of England, when this horrid att will bring 

ſuch an infamy upon the whole nation, as will ever cloud and darken all its former, and ſup- . 
preſs its future, riſing glories (m). Therefore he was buſy till the year laſt mentioned, in h The Life of 
getting out that book and others; and the next year, he rather employed himſelf in pub- Pr Fuller, 7. 396 
I:ſhing ſome particular lives, in a volume, of religious Reformers, Martyrs, Confeſſors, 

Biſhops, Doctors, and other learned Divines, foreign and domeſtick, than in augmenting 

his ſaid book of Engliſh Worthies in general; and to this collection he gave the title of 

ABEL REpevivus, which he publiſhed at London, in quarto, 165: [NV]. In the two 

or three following years, he printed alſo ſeveral ſermons and tracts upon eccleſiaſtical ſub- 

jects. And now having lived above twelve years a widower, and being recommended to 

an advantageous match by his noble friends, he married one of the fiſters of the Lord Viſ- 

count Balting/aſs (n), in or not long before the year 1654. The next year ſhe brought him (#) ldem, f. 42. 
forth a ſon, who, with the other before mentioned, ſurvived their father. In 1655, not- 
withſtanding Cromwell's prohibition of all perſons from performing any miniſterial lervice; 

or teaching any ſchool, who had been adherents to the late King, he continued preaching, 

and exerting his charitable diſpoſition towards thoſe Miniſters who were ejected; whom 

he not only relieved with what he could ſpare out of his own ſlender eſtate, but procured. 


many contributions for them of his auditorits. 


Nor was his charity confined to the Clergy, 


but, among the Laity whom he likewiſe befriended, one Captain of the royal army, who 


of Paran, through which the children of Tfrael tra- 

velled forty years : likewiſe a draught of the taher- 

nacle, inſcribed to James Bovey, Merchant of London, 

and a map of Egypt, with hiſtorical obſervations, founded 

upon the authorities of the holy writings, and thoſe 

of travellers, topographers, &c. as the other parts are. 

We have next a deſcription of the Jewiſh habits in 

(*) By J. Fuler 3 eight chapters, with a table of them engraved (), and in- 
* arg ” ſcribed to his friend Mat. Gilly, Eſq; alſo a print of 
dane, bac wine the Jewiſh Pantheon, or Idols, with art inſcription to 
be a ſon, or other Dr Hamey as we mentioned before, and philological 
kin man, of Iaac obſervations upon them, partly, as he acknowledges, 
_—_ * page from the labours of Mr Selden (64). The b book 
Hantel. is dedicated to John Lord Burghley, ſon of John Earl 
| of Exeter; and contains his anſwers ro objections, con- 
(64)De Diis Syris. cerning this treatiſe, and the repreſentation of the 
ribes, &c. in the maps aforeſaid, in twenty two chap- 

ters. In one of them, to an objeCtion, that the faces 

(66 In the Map Of the men who bear the great bunch of grapes (65), 
of Dan, bock the are ſet the wrong way: for being to go ſouth-eaſt, to 
24, before Cap. 10» Kadeſh-barnea, they look full weſt, to the Mediter- 
OW ranean fea, he anſwers: * You put me in mind of a 
man, who being ſent for, to paſs his verdi&t on a 

picture, how like it was, to the perſon whom it was 
to reſemble, fell a finding fault with the frame there- 
of, not the Limner's, but the Joyner's work; that 
the ſame was not handſomely faſhioned. Inſtead of 


drawn to repreſent the Tribe, you cavil at the hi- 
ſtory- properties therein; the art of the Graver, not 
the Geographer. Yet know, Sir, when I checkt 


ſwered me, that it was proper for the Spies, like 
Watermen, and Rope-makers, to look one way, and 


(56) Lib. 5. cap, © row another (66) After theſe anſwers, there are 


12, p. 163, fix chapters more. 1. Of Ezekiel's viſionary land of 
Canaan. 2. An account of the Ten Tribes ſince their 
Captivity, &c. 3. Of the Jews repoſſefling their na- 
tive country. 4. Of the general calling of the Jews. 
5. The preſent obſtructions of their calling. 6. How 
Chriſtians ſhou!d behave in order to the Jews conver- 
ſion.— Then follows a ſculpture of ſacred fragments, 
dedicated to John and Edward Ruſſel, youngeſt ſons 
of Francis late Earl of Bedford : and the whole cloſes 
with an elaborate table or index, of all the places; 
as cities, towns, mountains, vallies, rivers, &c. men- 
tioned in this hiſtory of Paleſtine out of the Scriptures, 
in their proper Hebrew names, alſo their ſignifications 
in Engliſh, parallel'd with many Engliſh towns, &c. 
as ſynonymas, and the texts referred to, in which thoſe 
places are mentioned; as alſo their longitudes and la 
titudes : laſtly, the book, page, and paragraph, in 
(37) D. Lloyd's this hiſtory, where ſuch places are treated of, or men- 
— P: 523+ tioned ; and all in diftin& columns. If we may de- 
an Hiſto- . ny Wing 

rica! Dictionary Pend upon the judgment of ſome writers who have 
of England and given our author's character, this Pi/zah Sight is the 
Wales, 8 vo. 1692. moſt exact of all his writings (67). 


. 


giving your judgment on the map, how truly it is 


the Graver, Robert Vaughan, for the ſame, he an- 


was 


[VI His Abel Redevi uus he publiſhed at London in 
DPuarto 1651.) The: title of it is, 46e! Redewivus 
Or the Dead yet ſpeaking. The lives and deaths of the 
modern Divines; written by ſeveral able and learned 
men, whoſe names ye ſhall find in the epiſtle to the 
reader; and now digefied ints one volume, for the be- 
nefit and ſatisfaion of all thoſe that deſire to be ac- 
quainted with the paths of piety and virtue. Printed 
by Thomas Brudnell, &. Lond Quarto 1651 The 
epiſtle written by our author, is ſubſcribed from Wal- 
tham-Abbey. There are about one hundred and 
twelve lives, foreign and domeſtic in this volume, 
whereof thirty eight are Engliſh, except two or three 
Scots ; beginning with e and Wicliffe, and 
ending with Robert Bolton and W Wheatley. About 


forty three of the lives are embelliſhed with little cop- 
per prints of their heads before them, and in the pre- 
fatory epiſtle, our author, after having briefly touched 


upon the honours, uſes, and benefits of Brocrayaur, 

proceeds to diſtinguiſh the compilers of this collection, 

in theſe words— * As for the makers thereof, they 

* are many. Some done by Doctor Featly, now at 

reſt with God : viz. the lives of Jewel, Reynolds, 

Abbot, and dwers others: ſome by that reverend 

and learned Divine, Mr Gataker : viz. the lives of 

Peter Martyr, Bale, Whitgift, Ridley, Whitaker, 

Parker, and others: Doctor Willer's life, by Doctor 

Smith, his ſon in law. Eraſmus Ins life, by the 

Reverend Biſhop of Kilmore (68): the life of Biſhop (68) Dr William 

Andrews, by the judicious and induſtrious, my wor- Bedell, as we fop-" 

thy friend, Maſter Iſaackſon: and my meanneſs wrote 

all the lives of Beringartus, Hus, Hierom of Prague, 

Archbiſhop Cranmer, Maſter Fox, Perkins, Junius, 

&c. ſave, the moſt part of the poetry at the end of 

every life was done by Maſter Quarles, father and 

ſon, ſufficiently known for their abilities therein. | 

The reſt, the Stationer got tranſcribed out of Mr 

* Holland, and other authors (69).“ Before a little (69) Fuller's E- 

book of the Daily Devotions of Dr John Colet, Dean piſtle to Abel Re- 

of St Paul's, and Founder of the Grammar School uus, P. 7. 

there, we ſee, a ſhort account of that Dean's life writ- 

ten by our author, T. Fuller ; but it is a different 

work from that in this collection, and not near fo lon 

(70). It may be obſerved in this collection of lives, that (70) Page 97. 

the plan our author followed in compoſing his ſhare 

of it, is that which was then, among the moſt judici- 

ous writers in uſe ; too moJeſt to be juſtly charged 

with oftentation : for the other compilers, who were 

alſo learned and ingenious men, have as little diſplayed 

the directions they had in chronology, or thoſe their rea- 

ders might covet to their authorities, as himſelf ; ex- 

cept one of them, who has bravely embroidered his 

margins, with above fourſcore references to the old 

Philoſophers, Fathers, Poets, &c. in the life of a mo- (71) See Dr 

dern Divine, within the compaſs of ſix leaves, and — 
| TS ndrew Wil- 

not five quotations in the whole that are directly 


per- ler, in Abel Re- 
ſonal, or do hiſtorically concern his ſubje& (71).  derivus, p. 565, 
1 it | 
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e) The Life of Dr 
Fuller, P+ 443 45: 


(p) His Church 
Hiſt, in the Pre- 
face, 


(®) But fee alſo 
his arguments for 
writing the Hift. 
of our own times, 
in bis Dedicat. to 
Robt. Lord Bruce, 
before the tenth 
book of his 


(72) To his ſon 
Eſme Stuart, 
Duke of Rich- 
mond. 


to his Church 
Hit, 


(74) A ſhort 
Narrative of the 
late dreadful fire 
in London, by 
Edward Water- 
houſe, Eſq; 8yo. 
1667. p. 89. 


(75) Jobn Dar- 
ley's Glory of 
Chelſea College 
revived : 4to. 
1662. p. 17. 


| f N (76) Idem, p· 27» 


(77) Langbain's 
13 Account of the 
4 p. 222, 
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FULLER 


was quite deſtitute, he wholly maintained, with lodging, diet, and ten pounds a year fot 


other neceſſaries, till he died (o) In that year, his Hiſtory of the UnivexsiTy of Cam- 


BRIDGE, and his Hiſtory of WALTHAaM-ABBEy, were printed; and they are uſually 
annexed, as an, appendix, to his volume intituled, The Church- Hiſtory of GREAT BRI- 


AIR, which, after many interruptions, he brought out in a large folio, printed the ſame 


year, and then publiſhed, ſome few copies, it ſeems, with the date thereof in the title page; 
and the reſt with another title, dated the next year 1656, &c. and having then chambers 
in Sion College, London, for the benefit of the library there, he from thence publiſhed 
the ſaid volume (p). The reader will think it no news to hear that it did not pleaſe every 
body. It was commended by ſeveral, and cenſured by ſome [O]. About this time he 


[0] It was commended by ſeveral, and cenſured by 
ſome.) This book, for which our author has been ſo 
variouſly charaQterized, bears the title of, The Church- 
Hiſtory of Great-Britain, from the Birth of Chriſt, 
until the year 1648. endeawoured by Thomas Fuller. 


Landon, printed for Job Will:ams, Cc. fol 1656. 


It is divided into eleven books, whereof the ſixth is 
the hiſtory of Abbies; alſo into ſeventeen centuries, 
and moſt of them after the earlier times into ſeveral 
ſections; with a dedication before each, to ſome no- 
ble or eminent friend who was an encourager of his 
works, with their arms often printed from wooden 
Cuts, in the initial letters ; which particular publica- 
tions of, and acknowledgments to his patrons, ſub- 
ſcribers, &c. begot him ſome particular envy, as the 
hiſtory itſelf did, ſome cenſure, for his moderation 


to all parties therein; without a great regard to which, 


by the moſt diſcreet conduct, he muſt in the latter 
part of this hiſtory, have brought himſelf when it was 
publiſhed into inextricable danger. Indeed he brought 
this hiſtory down too far within his own time, contrary 
to a good rule of his own (*): but he could no lon- 
er reſiſt the importunity of his friends, who had fo 
ong expected it, at this time, when truth could 
not be done right with ſafety, nor wrong with ho- 
nour, to bring it out, as appears by the firſt words of 
his preface; which inform us, that an ingenious gen- 
tleman ſome months before it appeared, in jeſt-ear- 


_ neſt, adviſed him to make haſte with his H:ifory of 


the Church of England, for fear, ſaid he, leaſt the 


| Church of England be ended before the Hiflory of it. 
It mult be provoking enough in envious minds, to ſee 


the noble Duke of Richmond in the very firſt dedica- 
tion of this book (72), had ſuch a ſingular regard to 
our author's judgment in the expoſition of the Scrip- 
tures, that his Grace would give him ſome favourite 
text to compoſe a ſermon upon ; and the zealots of a 
party could deduce enough matter of reproach from 
his ſay ing that, The three firſt books were chiefly 
« written in the reign of the late King, as appears by 
the paſlages then proper for the government; and 
* the other nine, fince Monarchy was turned into a 
State (73).” As for the gentleman aforeſaid, who 
haſtened the publication, we have learnt it was Ed- 
ward Waterhouſe, Eſq; the author of ſome learned 
books, which were well received ; in one whereof, 
ſpeaking of our Church-Hiſtorian he calls him, In- 
« genious Dr Fuller ; who will be more valued in 
« after ages as moſt are, than in their own (74). 
Another contemporary writer, in a tract publiſhed be- 
fore the laſt quoted, having occaſion to conſult that 
part of this Church Hiſtory, treating of the founda- 
tion which was firſt begun at Chelſea, for a College 
of Controverſial Divinity againſt the Papiſts, but is 


now an Hoſpital for diſabled and ſuperannuated ſol- 


diers, has theſe words— * But yet further, for the 


_ © eftabliſhing your judgments, and the attracting of 


«your affections, let us produce the venerable rela- 
tion and judgment of one who may be well called 
4 Chryſoltom ; that is, Doctor Fuller, &c (75) :" 
and further again, in another part of the ſame trea- 
tiſe; Let us hereupon till hear, and heed what 
Doctor Fuller ſays; and he is ever moſt worthy to 
be heard, &c (76).” But ſomewhat earlier ſtill, 
there was another author of thoſe times, Mr Thomas 
Forde ; a man of good genius, who was eſteemed no 
inconſiderable Poet and Orator ; a volume of whoſe 
writings in proſe and verſe, has been elſewhere ſpoken 
of among our dramatic writers (77) ; in ore part of 
which book, there is a very reſpectful letter, in com- 
mendation of this hiſtory, addreſſed, tho' by the ini- 


« was 


tial letters of his name only, yet evidently, as may 
appear by the ſubſtance thereof, as follows, 


* To Mr Thomas Ful LER. 
*$IR, 
; AVING lately, not without pleaſure and 


; profit read your Church-Hiftory; by which 
you have not only indebted our Church in particular, 


but the whole commonwealth of learning in general; 


; tude, till I found out this way to convey my reſent- 
be large and univerſal as your merit, yet your good- 
© neſs, I hope, will not refuſe the ſingle gratitude of 
private perſons. In that number, though the laſt, 
and the leaſt, I am bold to tender my mite. A taſk 


is able to do it but your own. But I know your 
modeſty is as great as your merit, the higheſt worths 
being always accompanied with the loweſt humility. 
May your name ever /ive, who have raiſed ſo many 
to. /ife, and reſcued their memories from the tyranny 
of ob/ivion. Among many others, I am particu- 
larly obliged to your courteſy, in the remembrance 
of that good man Mr Lal, to whom, by kindred, 
I am ſomething related. One, of whom we have 


aſked for when he came into Eng/and, and being 


men, replied, By my ſal, then the greateſt ſcholar 
in Europe's dead. And certainly, by his own party, 
if they may be admitted for competent judges, it is 
not yet reſolved, whether his learning or his zeal 
were greateſt ; and they thiuk, they juſlly boaſt him 
a Confeſſor, if not a Martyr, for that cauſe which 
fince hath paid thoſe ſcores with intereſt Now, 
though I am not heir to his opinions, yet a ſmall 
affinity to his perſon, makes me embrace the oppor- 
tunity of profferiag you that intelligence you com- 
plain to want, the rather, becauſe perhaps, no man 
can now do it but myſelf; and I have @ relation of 
all his trials, cenſures, and ſentence, written by 
himſelf, which I doubt not may give you a ſatisſac- 
tory account in what you defire. If you pleaſe to 
command it, I ſhall be ambitious to ſerve you and 


review that paſſ-ge in the 31 Se. after the execu- 


to his reſt, wiſhing his good name and doctrines may 
ſurvive his diſcip/ine. Sir, you have not only en- 


therefore cannot in juſtice, but continue that vene- 
ration in length to your memory, which it yet wants 
in breadth. Thoſe religious houſes, erected by a 
better devotion than that which deſtroyed them, are 
more beholding to your pen, than to their founders, 
or materials ; you having made them a taſk for the 
remembrance and admiration of future ages, ſo long 
as time ſhall hold a ſcythe, or fame a trumpet. I 
would fay more, if the univerſal applauſe of all 
knowing men had not faved me a labour; and to 
pay you in ſome of your own coin, it is no flattery 
to affirm, what envy cannot deny. Did I not fore- 
* ſee that the relation would ſwell my diſcourſe be- 
* yond the limits of a letter, or the length of your 

| | * patience, 
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my memory continually upbraided me wich ingrati- 


ments. For though our returns of thanks ought to 


indeed better befitting a more equal pen, ſince none 


this tradition, that he was the firſt man King James 


anſwered, that he was dead, the King, whoſe judg- 
ment was an exact ſtandard of learning and learned 


the truth therewith. But I could wiſh you would 


tion of Udal, &c (78), for he died at the White „bur 
Hon, juſt as his pardon was procured, and was bu- lib. IX. ſect. vii. 


ried at St George's Southwark. And ſo J leave him but that this was 
only a little flip, 
or inadvertency, 


gaged learning, but religion, to perpetuate your Ja- ſect. or parapr. 4. 
bours. Fame is much in arrears to your deſert, and where he ſays 
that Udal died 
peaceably in his 
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(r) Fuller's Wor⸗ 
thies, in Eſſex, p. 


17. 
Wl alſo his Latin 
Joſcription on the 
Cop per- Plate of 

ewiſh Idols, to 

r Hamey, in 
his Piſgah-Sight, 
&c. lib. 4 P. 120. 
Alſo his Latin 
Dedicat. to him 
in his Church 
Hiſt, fol. 138. 


l.) His Worthies 


in Eſlex, p. 319. 


(79) See Fæneſtra 
in Pecture: Or, 
2 Century of fa- 


miliar Letters. By 
Tho. Forde, 3vo. 


1650. p. 135. 
Joined to his Vir- 
tus Rede eiva: Or, 
Panegyric on K. 
Charles l, &c. 
$10. 1661, 


FULLER. 


was invited to another living in Eſſex, which, for ſome reſpects to the patron; he under- 
took, and piouſly continued his labours there till his ſettlement at London (). He feems 
to have had two great deliverances from death while he was in this county; for where he is 
ſpeaking of the ſaffron in it, which grows ſo plentifully about the town of Walden, he 
calls it an admirable cordial ; adding, that, under God, I owe my life, when ſick of 
the ſmall-pox, to the efficacy thereof; and Dr Baldwin Hamey, afterwards knighted, 
ſeems to have been his Phyfician in this illneſs (7). 
his own words, where he ſays, * It is queſtionable, whether the making of gunpowder be 


The other deliverance we have alſo in 


more profitable or more dangerous, the mills in my pariſh having been ve times blown u 

* within ſeven years; but bleſſed be God without the loſs of any one man's life (6). Before 
he left Eſſex he made, as we are told, his laſt Will; which, after his death, was repofited in 
the Prerogative- office of Canterbury, at Doctor's- Commons in London; where, with others 


made by ſome of the ſame name, it is to be ſeen (7). 


But now another noble patron, George 


Lord Berkeley, having made him his Chaplain, he took his Jeave of that county, to the 


great relunctance of his pariſhioners, and was preſented by his Lordſhip to the living of 


Cranford in Middleſex, where he was no leſs generally beloved and reſpected, than at his 


other livif>he had been (u). 


Ever ſince the Church Hiſtory aforeſaid was publiſhed, 


Dr Heylin had been hatching his Animadver/ions upon it and ſome others, which he print- 
ed in 1659.- This invidious taſk, as he owns it himſelf to have been (w), diverted our 


author from his other ſtudies to return an anſwer to it, which he 


publiſhed with no leſs 


ſpeed than ſucceſs within the ſame year; of both which we ſhall ſay ſomething more in a 
note apart [P]: And when Dr Heylin's own Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, only of the Refor- 


* patience, I ſhould aſſume the liberty to inform you, 
that my neighbourhood to the place, acquaints me 
with ſome reliques of religious houſes, at and near 
* Malden, bearing till the name of an Abbey, a Friery, 
* and a Nunnery. And if we may judge of Hercules 
by his foot, of the whole piece by the remnant, and 
of them by their remains, I ſhould ſuppoſe them not 
behind many in England. As yet, I know little of 
them, but their ruin; but if you vote it convenient, 
© I ſhall endeavour to improve my preſent ignorance 
* into a diſcovery of them. I ſuppoſe it will be no 
© hard taſk; I am ſure it ſhall not, when in relation 
to your command. I muſt now take pity of your 
* patience, which had not run this hazard of abuſe, 
did I not know I have to do with fo great a can- 
« dour, from which I can expect no leſs than pardon. 
* And in that preſumption, I crave your leave to be, 
© as I ſubſcribe myſelf, | 


«SIR; 
* Your moſt aſſured Servant, 
© THOMAS ForDs (79). 


Theſe, and other commendations of our author, that 
might be aſſembled, were paid him for this elaborate 
and ingenious performance, ſome after, as well as 
others before, the more ſevere examinations and cen- 
ſures of it were made, which will appear in the next 
note Annexed to this Church Hiſtory, is his Hiftory of 
Cambridge, from the Conqueſt to 1643, in 172 pages, 
with a dedication to Baniſter, ſon of William Lord 
Maynard, and a map inſcribed to Baptiſt Camden, 
Lord Noel: alſo the Hiftory of Waltham- Abbey in 
Eſſex, founded by King Harold, in 22 pages, dedi- 
cated to his patron James Earl of Carliſle ; with a 
plate at the end, before the index, of the Seals of Arms, 


of all the Mitred Abbeys in England. Both which 


de) J Farmer's 
Hiſt. of Wol- 
tham- Abbey, 
$10, 1735» 


hiſtories were printed, as we above obſerved in 1655, 
and the latter of them has lately been recompiled by 
another pen (80). 

[P] Of both which we fhall ſay ſomething more in 
a note apart.) We have ſeen in the letter, recited in 
the laſt note, a little miſtake of our author's, in a 
generous and genteel manner rectified by Mr Forde. 
We have alſo met with ſome agrecable converſation, 
which is ſaid to have paſſed between our author and 


his ever-chearful and friendly acquaintance, Mr 1/aac 


IFalton, epon the general character of this Church- 
Hiftory, when it firſt came abroad. For Walton, tak- 
ing occaſion, upon reading ſomething in it, relating 
to one of the lives, he was collecting materials for 
writing, I think, that of Mr Richard Hooker, to vi- 
fit him with other company; and our author knowing 
how intimate he was with ſeveral of the Biſhops and 
VOL, III. No. CLXXIII. | 


Moſes to conduct them (8 1). 


mation, 


antient Clergy, firſt aſked him what he thought of the Hi- 
ſtory himſelf, and was then curious to know, what recep- 
tion it had met with among them: Walton anſwered, 
that he thought it ſhould be acceptable to all tem- 
pers, becauſe there were ſhades in it for the warm, 
and ſunſbine for thoſe of a cold conſtitution z that 
with youthful readers, the facetious parts would be pro- 
fitable, to make the ſerious more palatable ; while ſome 
reverend old readers might fancy themſelves, in his 
Hiſtory of the Church, as in a flower- garden, or 
one full of ever-greens: and why not, {aid Fuller, 
the Church Hiſtory ſo decked, as well as the Church 
itſelf, at a molt Holy Seaſon ; or the Tabernacle of old, 
at the Feaft of Boughs ? That was, but for a ſeaſon, 
ſaid Walton ; in your Feaſt of Boughs, they may con- 
ceive, we are ſo overſhadowed throughout, that the 
parſon is more ſeen than his congregation, and this, 
ſometimes inviſible to its own acquaintance ; who may 
wander in the ſearch, till they are loſt in the laby- 
rinth : oh, ſaid Fuller, the very Children of our I, 


returned Walton; as indeed they have here ſuch a 
Theſe were Laymen; 
how ſome of the Clergy have treated this hiſtory, we 
are now to relate ; and particularly the author of ani- 
madverſions on it. 'This was Dr Peter Heylin, a man 
whoſe learning had been well employed, if it could have 
reduced his unhappy temper ; which obſtructing his 
own preferment, moved his diſcontented ſpirit to op- 
poſe that of others; and lifting his hand againſt every 
body, raiſed theirs againſt him. This Doctor havi 

written the Hiſtory of our Champion of England (8 2), 
took a pique, it ſeems, partly from the ſlight grounds 
of our author's making a little parallel of Perſeus and 
Andromeda, with St George and the King of Lybia's 
daughter (83) ; and taking ſome further diſtaſte, that 
himſelf was leſs mentioned, or with leſs homage than 
he expected, in ſome other parts of his writings, eſ- 
pecially for his reflection on the Doctor's reflecting ſtory 
on the antiquity of the Univerſity of Cambridge (84), 
kept feeding his rancour upon this Church Hiſtory till 
it broke out, however he would have us believe it a 
taſk impoſed upon him, in theſe Auimadverſions (85), 
before which he has written an Introduction, and given 
therein, the anatomy of the ſaid Hiſtory ; diſſecting it 
into many parts, and then reading lectures upon the un- 
ſoundneſs of all: beginning, I. At the title ; of the 
Church Hiſtory from Chriſt ; by which, expeCting an 
allowance of a Chriſtian Church in Britain, in the 
time of Chriſt ; he betrays his diſappointment, in our 
author's refuting the popiſh pretenſions of St Peter's 
planting the goſpel here, or any other of the Apo- 
ſtles, &c. ſo early from Rome; and ſo, Mother-Church 
in that age, is defeated of the duty of a daughter“ 
II. Church- Hiſtory of Britain, is mighty exceptionable 
with him 3 there is little ſaid of the Churches 
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of 
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(e) Dr Tho. Ful- 
ler 3 Will is in 
the Regiſt. entit, 
Laud, Qur. 43, 
Geo. Fuller's, 
1651, in Regiſt, 
Gray, N. 4+ 
And Robert Ful- 
ler's 1661, in 
Reg. Lady Judith 
May, Qs. 134+ 


) Life of Dr Fu» 
ler, P · 45, &c. 


(v0 Dr Heylin's 
general Pref. to 
his Examen Hli- 
ſtoricum. 


rael may find their way out of this wwi/derneſs : true, 


(St) In a Med- 
ley of diverting 
Sayings, Stories, 
Characters, &c. 
in Verſe and Proſe, 
written inQuartog 
about the Year 
1686, (as it is at» 
teſted in another 
hand) by Charles 
Cotton, Eſq; ſome 
time in the Li- 
brary of the Eart 
of Hallifax, 


(82) Heylin's 
Hiſtory of St 
George, 4to. 
1631, &c. 


(83) In the Piſ- 
gah-Sight, fol.] 
210. 


(84) Foller's Hits 
of Catubridge, fol. 
777 78. 

(35) Printed in 
his Examen Hi- 
ſtoricum : Or, 2 
Diſcovery andEx- 
amination of the 
Miſtakes, Falfi- 
ties, and DefeRs, 
in ſome Modern 
Hiſtories : Occa- 
fiones by the Par- 
tiality and [nad- 
vertenciesof their 
ſeveral Authors. 
In two Parts. 


Lond. $v0. 1659, 
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-(*) See in his 
Church Hiſtory, 
lib. 4. ſect. 2. his 
Dedication to Sir 
Gerard Napier, 
Bart. in Apol. 
for many Patrons: 
And in ſeveral 
Dedications, in 
his Piſgah- Sight, 
how expedient it 
was for him, to 
have Infant Pa- 
trons. 


FULLER. 


mation, appeared, it gave lefs ſatisfaction, and was by others no leſs animadveried on. 
They had no further controverſy after the ſaid anſwer, but were both thereupon, as we 


of Scotland and Ireland. III. 'Tis not properly called 
a Charch.Hiftory, becauſe tis an aggregation of hete- 
rogeneous bodies. There is too much variety; and, 
a Church Rhapſody, or Fuller's Miſcellanies, had been 
a fitter title: ſo picks us out theſe impertinent parts; 
IV. Such as, Title pages a dozen; Dedications as many; 
and about threeſcore more, to other patrons, be- 
fore the ſubdivided ſections. This number of Patrons 
was an intolerable felicity, eſpecially as our author 
has, more than once, let us into his good huſbandry, 
of raiſing a Nurſery of them (*). V. His Heraldry, 
Blazon of Arms, Deſcents of Noble Families, Rolls of 
Battle- Abbey, Arms and Names of the Conqueror's 
Knights billeted with the Monks of EH: catalogue of 
Adventurers with Richard I. to Paleſtine; which he 
thinks might have better ſerved his Hiſtory of the Holy 
Wars ; but being alſo what would engage the young 
Nobility and Gentry, for whom he ſo much deſigned 
this book, is very diſpleaſing. VI. Then alſo, his Epi- 
taphs, and Tranſlations of other pieces of Poetry, 
ſprinkled up and down, as another attraction of his 
younger readers to the ou parts, and for the en- 
livening or illuſtration of his charaQters, are wholly 
difallowed ; becauſe, among the other antient Hiſto- 
rians, he ſays, Plutarch and Suetonius yield him no 
example; and therefore it looks rather like a Church 
Romance. VII. His raking into Popiſs Legends was 
unneceſſary ; that is, he ſhould not have expoſed fo 
much, and armed his readers ſo well againſt the ec- 
cleſiaſtical impoſtures and miracles therein, deviſed to 


promote the admiration and bigotry of the people, 


{*} And ſo ma- 
ny of them have 
been, to the ſale 
of ſeveral books, 
particularly one, 
intituled Frag- 
menta Aulica, or 
Court and State 
Jeſts, &c. By T. S. 
The ſecond edit. 
Imo. 1663, &c, 


(+)See his Church 
Hiſt. Book XI. 
fol. 217. 


and augment the profits of the Monks and Prieſts. 
VIII. Above all, ſays the Doctor, recommend me to 
his merry tales, and ſcraps of trencher jefts, frequently 
interlaced in all parts of the Hiſtory ; which, extracted 
into a book by themſelves (%, * be ſerved up, he 
thinks, for a ſecond courſe to the banquet of jefts ; or 
wits, fits, and fancies; or the old hundred merry tales. 
But would one think his own ſeverity could fall into 
the ſame levities he cenſures, in theſe animadverfrons ? 
Yes, when they will gratify his ſpleen ; tho' it be with 
a trencher. jeſt, out of any common jeſt-book in Grub- 
Street; as where, being inflamed at a ſtory our author 
recites of a Lady, who told Archbiſhop Laud of her 
going over betimes to Rome, becauſe, /be perceived his 
Lordſhip and many others haſftning thither, and ſbe did not 
love to go in à crowd (F) ; he thereupon returns a ſtory 
of another Lady; at whoſe table one Mr Fuller was 


a welcome, tho' frequent gueſt ; and being offered by 


her the wing of a Woodcock, he was ſo very importu- 


(36) Animad- 
verfions on the 
Church Hift, &c, 
p. 260. | 


nate to know, how ſhe could tell a woodcock from a 
woodhen, that the Lady at laſt anſwered, a Wood- 
cock ab, fuller headed, fuller breaſted, fuller thigb' d; 
and, in a word, every way, Fuller (86) ; ſo hard it 
is to halt before a cripple ! But this is not the only 
time the Doctor went aſtray, in the path he had 
given ſuch expectations he could direct others. For 
our author might have retorted this jeſt, in a ſtory of 
one Dr Heylin, who travelling not far from home to 


Oxford, was earneſtly intreated by the man who was 


(+) Heyiin's Coi- 


($7) Miſcellanea : 
Or, a choice Col- 
lection of wiſe and 
ingenious Sayings, 
&c. By G. M. 

zo. 1694. p 70. 


with him, to lead the way thro” the foreſt of Which- 
wood; but the Doctor loſt his way, and wanted a 
leader himſelf. Strange ſaid the fellow, that you, 
a made a book of the whole world (T), can't find 
your way out of this wood (87). But he has not done 
with our author yet; for the next objection is, IX. 
His manifold excurſions about the Antiquity of Cam- 
bridge; in which tho” this animadverter pretends to 
forbare awakening a uſeleſs controverſy, that had ſo 
long lain aſleep, yet he refers his reader to his ani- 
madvyerfions, for what he could oppoſe our author 
therein; but might poſſibly have teſtified more diſcre- 
tion, in recommending to both Univerſities, ſuch a 
friendly and laudable emulation in their ſtudies, as 
ſhould make it more difficult to determine, which of 
them were of greater ſervice and honour to their coun- 
try, by their inſtructions of mankind, than which of 
them is of greater antiquity. X. That there is too 
little of the Church and too much of the Srate Hiſtory 


in his book; which, tho' ſufficiently implied in other 


articles before, yet muſt more diſtinctly appear, to in- 


Forming humour ſhall 


have 


creaſe the reckoning. For our author has not, it ſeems, 
frequently enough to pleaſe this candid and humane 
critic, diſplayed the calling of national and provin- 
cial Syzodr, and made their influence, or authority, 
ſufficiently glaring and aſcendant over the civi/ power ; 


he wanted more ſuch notable Cos vocations, as threw 


about their firebrands of Sequeſtration, Deprivation, 
Suſpenſion, Excommunication, and other Eccleſſaſtical 
Cenſures, without any confirmation of Ad, of Parlia- 
ment. More of the Heterodoxies and Superſtitions of 
the Church of Rome ; and the whole Reformation ſet- 
tled upon the Doctrine of the Apoſtles : More df the 
Affaults and Batteries of the Puritan faction; and ju- 
ſtification. of Rites and Ceremonies. X. He diſcerns 


a continual vein of Puritani/m running thry' the book; 


which thro' the facetiouſneſs of his ſtile, may work 
upon unwary readers. As if he allowed the ſword to 
be put into the common peoples hands, when the re- 
grow ſtrong enough: that the 
opinions of Wicliffe and Calvia are too much favoured ; 
the Hierarchy of Biſhops too coldly pleaded for ; Non- 
conformiſts followed with Plazdites ; Fathers of the 
Church often ſent off in filence. But makes a heavy 
clutter about the Ceremonies, and that diſpute of the 
Communion-Table ſtanding Altar-wiſe ; alſo of a cha- 
pel built north and ſouth ; tho' King James could ſay, 


it cas no matter bow the chapel ſtood, ſo the heart was 


right ; and another unconſecrated ; with more, about 


hoods, gowns, caſſocks, ſurplices, and ſuch like. 


And laſt of all, our critic chews over what we men- 
tioned before, from the preface of this Church Hiftory ; 
in which our author diſtinguiſhes what part was writ- 
ten in the reign of the King, and what fince Monarchy 
was turned to a State; by which, as tis conſtrued, 
he only meant to temper it to the palate of the preſent 
Government, whatever it was, &c. Theſe are the 
general heads of objection in the Doctor's Introduction. 


Then he attempts to make them good by above three 


hundred particulars, in the Animadverſions themſelves. 
To theſe is annexed An Appendix, containing the Apo- 
logy of Dr John Coſin's, Dean of Peterborough : i 
anſever to ſome paſſages in the Church Hiſtory of Bri- 
tain, in which he finds himſelf concerned. This let- 
ter, in anſwer to our author's charge (88), in relation 
to Dr Coſin's impriſonment of Mr Smart a Preben- 
dary of Durham, for his ſermon againſt certain ſuper- 
ſtitious innovations, imputed to the Doctor; for which 
ſuffering the Parliament had voted Mr Smart damages, 
is dated from Paris, April 6th 1658 ; and therein, the 
Doctor thinks, that he inſerted that paſſage upon the 


to let an old malicious accuſation die, as it might have 
done, if he had not kept it till alive, and recorded it 
to poſlerity. But it appears alſo therein, that our au- 
thor wrote him a letter of apology for publiſhing the 
faid miſinformation, which the Dean ſhould have had 
printed here with his own letter; eſpecially fince our 
author therein offered to make him amends, in the 
next book he publiſhed ; which he has very ingenuouſly 
done (89). As for Heylin's Animadverfions, tho' tis 
allowed they contain many uſeful remarks, and cor- 
rections of ſeveral involuntary miſtakes in this Church 
Hiſtory, as to ſome circumſtances of time, diſtinction 
of families, forms and ceremonies, &c. and might have 
been proper, in ſome reaſonable degree, to amend the 
errors therein ; yet they appear nothing ſo enormous 
as in his repreſentations ; being thereby ſo much ag- 
—— and magnified. For if the Doctor does not 
quently explain a truth into what is erroneous, he 
often will, an inſignificant error into one that is mate - 
rial, where an unprejudiced reader would conceive 
none at all; or diſcern no fault in the hiſtory, till it 
is made one in the animadverfion. Even the reflex- 
ions of others upon the Hierarchy, he turns upon the 
Hiſtorian, tho' he mentions, but to refute them, only 
that this eternal caveller may add ſome further ſuper- 
fluous refutation of his own ; and many times wilfully 
miſconſtrues his apparent meaning. But the great burden 
of his cavils, is the allowance of any miſmanagements 
in the Monarchical Goverment, and ſpeaking with any 
candour or lenity of ſome who were afterwards fa. 
> voured 


(88) Church HiR, 
book XI. fol, 


173. 


falſe reports and informations of others, who were loth 
(89) Worthies of 


Eng. in Durham, 
p. 295» 

And yet it ſeemy 
Dr Coſin was 
then ſpirited up, 
to ſome more ſe- 
vere oppoſition of 
our author ; by 
thoſe words in 
Chancellor 
Hyde's Letter to 
Dr Barwick, from 
Bruſſels, June 27, 
16 59. Pray tel! 
me, whither my 
Lord of Ely 

© doth not think 
© that my very 
good friend Dr 
© Cofin, bath 

© proceeded fur- 
ther than he 

© neeied ro have 
gde, upon any 
© Pryvocation Mr 
Fuller could 

© have given 

© him.” Vide 


Parentalia : Or, 


Mem: irs of the 
Family of the 


Wren« : By Chc.- 


ſtopher Wren, 
jun. Eſq; fol. 
1750. P; 54 
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o) With the 
A of, Eccleſia 
Reſtaurata: Or, 
the Hiſt. of the 
Reſormat. of the 
Church of Eng. 
Kc. fol. 1661, &c. 


91) Plus Ultra: 
Or, England's 
Reſormat. needed 
to be re formed: 
Being an Exami- 
nat. of Dr Hey- 
lin's Hiſt. of the 
Reformat. of the 
Church of Eng. 


Eee. By H. N. O.]. 


&c. Lond. 4to . 
1661. p · 48. 


(92) Burnet's 
Hiſt, of the Re- 
format. fol. Vol. I, 
1679, 168 1. in 
the Preface. 


(93) Biſbop Bar- 
low's Remains, 


O. 169 3. p. 185. 


(04) The Life of 


Dr Fuller, p. 47. 
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have obſeryed, well reconciled, eſpecially when the Doctor's turbulent and acrimonious 
ſpirit was calmed and moderated by ſome of the many antagoniſts he had raiſed againſt 


voured under the adminiſtration of the commonwealth ; 
which could not be avoided at the unlucky juncture when 
his hiſtory was publiſhed, without his inevitable ruin, 
as was before obſerved. If that inceſſant wrangler may 
not be flatly accuſed with Popiſh tenets, in the diſci- 
pline he beſtows on this hiſtory ; yet what our author 
has related on another occaſion, may be here applied ; 
that, as that Driver at the Olympic games of old was 
held the conqueror, who could run his chariot-wheels 
moſt near the mark, and yet not touch the mark, to 
hamper himſelf or impede his carreer : So that Divine 
was reckoned the hero of Laud's party, who could 
border, or drive up neareſt the Papiſts, and not intangle 
himſelf in the charge of Popery ; which yet Dr Heylin 
had not the dexterity to keep himſelf clear of, as may 
be read, when his own Hiftory of the Reformation ap- 
peared (go), in the Animadver/ions that were made up- 
on that ; the author, or authors whereof, having in- 
formed him therein, from many inſtances, that, we 
* ſhould rather judge you to be the pupil of Dr Hard- 
ing, whom you would be thought to oppoſe ; than of 
t Biſhop Jewel, whom you ſeem to reverence, &c. (91). 
But others fince, have treated it no better than as a li- 
bel upon the Princes, Prelates, and all, who, ſo much at 
their own peril, purged our Church of its corruptions, 
and eſtabliſhed the ſaid Reformation. It may be ſeen 
in Biſhop Burnet, how he ſeems to have been ſet on by 
the Church of Rome, in thoſe violent prejudices he has 
exerted againſt this of England, without the ſupport of 
any authorities for the ſame (92). And alſo in Biſhop 
Barlow, befides others of great knowledge and credit, 
who might be named, how juſtly, for repreſenting our 
ſaid Reformers as a pack of Fanatics, he is reproached 
with being guilty of ſcandalous injuries, both to Truth 
and the Church (93). The ſame year that Heylin pub- 
liſhed thoſe animaduerfions upon our author's hiſtory, 
Fuller ſet forth his reply to them, intituled, The Ap- 
peal of injured Innocence to the learned and impartial 
Reader, i anſwer to ſome Animadverſions of Dr Hey- 
lin's on his Church Hiſtory. Printed in a thin folio 1659, 
being, as one author terms it, a very modeſt, but 
* moſt rational and polite defence, to the aforeſaid 
© exceptions __ that elaborate piece (94).” Some 
have ſpoken of it, as if, he was not only to be pardoned 
but praiſed, for tripping in his ſteps, who could make ſuch 
graceful recovery of them. And others have obſerved, 


that the errrors in his hiſtory are ſo ingeniouſly excuſed or 


{95) Lloyd's Me- 
moirs, &c, p. 5 24. 


196) Heylin's 


Certamen Epiſto- 
late: Or, the Let- 
ter Combat, ma- 
naged between Dr 
P. Heylin, and Mr 
R. Baxter, Dr N. 
Bernard of Grays- 
Inn, Mr J. Har- 
rington, &c. 8 vo. 
1659. 


| (97% Idem. p. 312. 


confeſſed in his appeal, that he is even pleaſing to his 
readers in thoſe faults for which he has 2 wittily apo- 
logized (95). But his unquiet antagoniſt, to a book of 
his difputations with ſeveral other perſons, publiſhed 
the ſame year (96), has added in the Appendix, An Ex- 
change of Letters between Mr Thomas Fuller of Wal- 
tham, and Dr Peter Heylin of Abington, with an exa- 
mination alſo of ſome paſſages in the ſaid appea/. In 
this appendix, Dr Heylin allows that Mr Fuller's ap- 
peal is a well-ſtudied a»/fwer, compoſed with ingenuity 
and judgment (97). And that he does not ftand wilfully 
in any error whereof he finds conviction, however tra- 
verſing ſome points; which the Doctor thinks might 
have been with more honour to truth, declined. It 
appears here alſo, that our author, when his appeal 
was publiſhed, ſent it to the Doctor; likewiſe ſuch a 


letter with it, as very much mollified his cenſor's harſh 


opinions, and promoted their ſucceeding reconciliation. 
It alſo probably conduced to the abridgement of his 
reply to ſo long an anſwer ; tho* the motives which 


the Doctor here publiſhes thereto, are, that three parts 


in five of the appeal are the words of the animadver- 


on,; that, in the two other parts, our author con- 


(93) bid. p. 388, 
389. 


feſſes miſtakes, and promiſes corrections in the next 
edition of his hiſtory; and that other traverſes or eva- 
fions in the appellant, are tantamount to acknowledg- 
ments, not to be qualified with the name of ſatisfactory 
anſwers ; and therefore, he thinks no ſpecial replica- 
tion neceſſary to them (98). But it is manifeſt, that 
letter before mentioned, and perhaps others which 
our author ſent him, did allay his indignation ; where- 
in he aſſures the Doctor, that, he was cordial to the 
* cauſe of the Engliſh Church, and that his hoary haics 
* would go down with ſorrow for her ſufferings ;* be- 


this quarrel, did 


himſelf; 


cauſe the Doctor ſays thereof, that, It tended eſpe- 
* cially to the begetting ſuch a friendly correſpondence 
* betwixt us, as might conduce to the eſtabliſhment of 
© a future peace: And fo it did, after our author had 
been more explicit in ſome ſerious conferences with him 
at Abington. For the writer, who well knew the con- 
cluſion of theſe altercations between them, aſſerts that 
the diſpute in relation to this Church Hiſtory was ſoon 
ended; for the oil our author had beſtowed upon 


* that labour, _ poured into the freſh wound of 
0 


aſſuage the heat of their conteſt, 
* that it was ſoon. healed into a perfect amicable clo- 
© ſure, and mutual endearment (99). And what ex- 

ations the Papiſts had from this controverſy, if they 
bad no hand in it, for that more hands than Dr Hey - 
lin's contributed to thoſe animadverſions is evident e- 
nough (100), may alſo appear in another part of his 
Biographer aforeſaid, where he informs us, that, It 
* much rejoiced the Roman party, when this miſunder- 
* ſtanding happened between Dr Heylin and himſelf, 
about his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, tho” they caught no 
* fiſh in thoſe troubled waters ; while they toſſed their 
proud billows forward and backward, the Prote- 
* ſtant cauſe was ſafely anchored and moored between 
them (101).” And thus his orthodox principles, as 


a true ſon of the Church of England, were no more 


called in queſtion. 
As to thoſe more obvious qualities in our author, which 


(99) Life of De 
Fuller, Þ» 47» 


(100) In DrJohn 
Cofins his Letter 
to Dr Heylin, 
from Paris, at 
the end of his 
Animadverſione, 
&c. pP · 235, 


(101) The Life of 
Dr Fuller, p · 35. | 


inclined him ſo much to illuminate the obſcure, and en- 
liven the languid parts of this Hiſtory, as might render 


them more engaging to the generality of his readers ; 
it has been objected, that he was too witty, too lepid, 
and indulgent therein of his own fancy and conceits ; 
which, tho' often very ingeniouſly applied, it is thought 
he would have much reſtrained, if he had ſubmitted to 
the advice of his good and worthy friend, as he ſtiles 


him (102), Mr William Somner, the Antiquary of 


Canterbury (103), and not lightned ſome weighty mat- 
ters ſo frequently with jeſts and tales; however, he 
might defign only to enlighten them, or think them 
diſperſed in his materials, like ſome allay in metals, 
which may temper and diſpoſe even gold itſelf, to be 
more binding and work the better. But that objection 
alſo, it ſeems, has fince been accumulated upon him, 
with too much violence and exceſs. For ſome late Ex- 
aminers of his works, in a few remarks left upon them, 
as well as other writers on ſerious ſubjects, would be 
for reducing this cenſure to its juſt bounds or degrees; 
and therefore obſerve, that much of his manner was 
the mode of the reign wherein he laid the foundation 
of his ſtudies, and not to be particularly charged upon 
any new obtruſion of his; further obſerving, that 
much of what has been diſparaged with the lighting 
title of jeſts and tales, are indeed apophthegms, and 
parallel events; ſo intended by the author, and fo re- 
ceived and revived by unprejudiced readers, as inſtruc- 
tive and corroborating ornaments ; like what may be 
ſeen in many ſolemn diſcourſes of great antiquity, be- 
ing an imitation of the Philology therein. They have 
thought alſo, that an author may make even Church 
hiſtory in ſome parts diverting, without making a di- 
verſion of the Church ; and therefore, that he may re- 
dicule ſome monſtrdus and miſchievous impoſitions on 
it, without making it ridiculous ; as we daily behold 
in Civil, and even Eccleſiaſtical life, the moſt ſerious 
and ſober negociations carried on by men of volatile 
and humorous diſpoſitions, who may ſurely ſometimes 
ſmile, or even laugh over their buſineſs, and not laugh 
at it; there being great difference between a man's 
ſhewing a little jocularity now and then, in the faith- 
ful diſcharge of a truſt he has taken upon him, and be- 
traying it into contempt, by making jokes of the truſt 
itſelf. Thetefore it has been queſtioned, when an au- 
thor, who has the uncommon talents to render himſelf 
moſt pleaſing and agreeable, ſhall, by an uncommon 


(102) In bis Hifts 
of Abbeys, &c, 


(103) See the Life 
of Mr Somner, 
by Mr White 
Kennet (after Bi- 
ſhop of Peterbo- 
rough), printed 
with MrSomner's 
Treatiſe of Ro- 
man Ports and 
Forts in Kent, 
edit. $vo, 1693. 


p. 114. 


induſtry to exert them, render himſelf leaſt ſo, whether 


there is not a ſiniſter and ungrateful reception made of 
his labours ? And whether any faults or failings, in the 
government either of Church or State, may not be 
ſometimes corrected, with as much ſucceſs, and more 
humanity, in a good humour, than a ſour and moroſe 


one ? 
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{104)Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſtorical 
Library. 8%. 
1697. Part II. 
p. 92, &c. 
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himſelf ; when he found his own Hiſtory more cenſurable for giving countenance to the 
Popiſh cauſe, than he could cenſure Fuller's for it's candour to the Preſbyterians, and he 


one? But if, in a copious work, wherein there muſt 
be a great diverſity or diſparity of actors, their actions 
and arguments, which muſt ſometimes appear ridicu- 
lous even to one another, all confirmation of the good, 
or chaſtiſement of the bad, by the illuſtration of any 
ſimilar ſtory, or witty ſaying, muſt be rejected, as al- 
together unſeaſonable, in reſpect to the grave title of it, 
what will become of the graveſt Hiſtorians, Philoſo- 
phers, and Fathers of old; who in the ſame manner de- 
rided the impoſtures in the Pagan, as our modern Di- 
vines have done in the Popiſh, and other Chriſtian 
ſyſtems of worſhip ; or the Prophets and Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, who have ſo agreeably embelliſhed and enforced 
their doctrines, with fables and parables ? Ard if theſe 
illuſtrations are eſtabliſhed by ſuch unerring authorities, 
in the moſt inſpired and divine, the moſt ſublime and 
ſoiritual writings, ſure they may be ſafely practiſed in 
thoſe that are of temporal, or human concern and inſti- 
tution If then, ſay they, notwithſtanding ſuch great 
examples, ſome men can ſtill be ſo ſaturnine, as to 
reliſh nothing mercurial; no facetious or other delect- 


able repreſentation, naturally arifing, in the miſcellane- 


ous occurrence of hiſtorical matter; if wi? and humour 
are ſuch diſaſters, bleſſed are the dolts and dizzards ! 
Or, as Falſtaff phraſes it ; If /ack and ſugar be a fin, 
the Lord help the wicked ! But if our Hiſtorian has 
treated us too plentifully therewith, and, like a prodi- 
gal ſon, been ſo laviſh of his treaſure, as to be ungene- 
rouſly reduced to huſks, with thoſe who prefer them to 
pearls, his motives for ſuch liberty are yet thought to 
de mifinterpreted ; and this argument is not relinquiſh- 
ed without ſome indications, as we ſhall ſee, at the 
grounds and ſources of thoſe rigorous and aggravated 
conſtructions, which have been made of the uſe of wit 
and humour, in ſuch parts of a grave and ſerious work, 
which give birth to them ; or any ſuch hiſtory, as con- 
tains matters no leſs prophane than ſacred in it; eſpe- 
cially in reſpect to our author, and what has been writ- 
ten on him, by a late hiforical critic ; who may yet 
have wronged more characters without wit, than Fuller 
did with it ; or traduced them undeſervedly in earneſt, 
more than ever he did by a deſerved jeſt ; and with 
that gravity he required in our Hiſtorian, may have 
done him, and many others, more injuſtice than if he 
had reprehended them with levigy; as where he charges 
him with not having taken care enough of his file ; 
when, as it is obſerved, there is no writing in his ſtile, 
without being more careful and delicate than we gene- 
rally think it needful now to be : He adds, that if a 
pretty ſtory comes in our author's way, affording ſcope 
of clinch and droll, off it goes, with all the gaity of the 
flage ; and that the moſt ſerious parts of his hiſtory, 
are ſo interlaced with pun and quzbble, as if he deſigned 
to ridicule the annals of our Church into a fable or ro- 
mance ; of which, if proper diſtinction has not been 
made above, it may, by reading the hiſtory itſelf. As 
for puns, quibbles, and clinches, which are but the 
fpadews of Wit, tis no wonder they are at preſent ſo 
much out of requeſt, as to be almoſt out of ſight, fince 
the ſubſtance itſelf is ſo little ſeen, in the many volumes 
that are daily publiſhed ; but they were not always in 
fach low ebb of eſteem as they are now; for ſome of the 
graveſt Antients ſo loved the goddeſs, that they would 
embrace the very clouds which appeared in her ſhape ; 
and they were favourably enough thought of even in 
Fuller's time, or elſe ſuch as may occur in him, would 
not have eſcaped the cenſure, much leſs engaged the 
imitation, even of his captious opponents. Indeed that 
critick alſo adds, that if this Church Hiſtory could be 
refined, it would be of good uſe ; fince there are in it 
ſome things of moment, hardly to be had elſewhere, which 
may often illuſtrate dark paſſages in more ſerious wri- 
ters, &c. (104). Theſe things of moment, are ſeveral 
letters, records, inſtruments of Church and State, and 
other authentic evidences unprinted in other hiſtories, 
thro? the friendly communications of Sir Thomas Cot- 
ton, Sir Simonds d' Ewes, Sir Simon Archer, and other 
treaſurers of antiquities. He has alſo erected, as ſo 
many beautiful ſtatues, abundance of charaFers of emi- 
nent men throughout this hiſtory; many of them latter- 
ly, drawn from the life, and alſo ſcarcely elſewhere to 


ſaw 


be ſeen; out of ſuch circumſtances therein, which oc- 
curred from his own obſervations, or the intelligence of 
friends, as would yield the moſt remarkable connections 
or contraſts, &c. and he could beſt animate or adorn, 
with alluſions or reflections, political, moral, and di- 
vine. Which embelliſhment is always deſirable, un- 
leſs where the chippings are more valuable than the 
little jewels that are reduced and ſhaped out of them, 
or many ſubſtantial matters of fa& have been dropt, or 
excluded, for ſome more capable of ſuch decorations ; 
which indeed, in ſome hiſtories, may be a little like 
filling of houſes with ſo much carving and painting, as 
to leave them unfurniſhed with neceſſary utenſils for 
every ordinary occaſion. If his gay ſparkling tales are 
ſuch eye-ſores, they may be overlooked by his gloomy 
or tender-fighted readers; and as for the arrows of his 
jeſts, they are uſually ſo fledged with the feathers of 
his ingenuity, that, by a well-tempered and counter- 
vailing moderation, they break the force of their own 
flight, and defeat the danger of the points they are 
tipp'd with: ſo that we may ſmile more at the innocent 
effects of his wit, than frown at any rankling wounds 
that are made by it. But ſuch is the hard fate of an 
author, eſpecially if he happen to be a man of uncom- 
mon abilities, and fo prone are his readers to calumny, 
thro* the conceit, or pretence of a ſuperior taſte or di- 
ſtinction, that if there be but one exceptionable qua- 
lity in him, it ſhall be ever uppermoſt, and fix ſuch a 
diſreliſh as many excellencies cannot qualify. Had he 
violated the decorum required by good manners and 
morals; had he profaned, or defiled his pen, with the im- 
piety, or ribaldry of low, licentious, and abandoned 
writers, he might not have been treated with greater 


ſeverity, tho' he had then deſerved it. However, ſince 


ſome varieties he deſigned in the entertainment of his 
readers, agreed not with the weak or dainty appetites 
of all, ſome reaſons for it have been aſſigned, as the 
grounds and ſources of that diſtaſte, in the remarks here 
extracted; from whence we further collect, that this 
mixture of wit in hiſtory, was thought to treat irreve- 
rently that of the Church, however decently, conciſe- 
ly, and pertinently, interwoven or adapted ; becauſe 
it might be apt to make it too familiarly read, fo be 
hurtful to that awe and veneration which muſt be kept 
up therein; as nothing but ſincerity and ſanQity ſhould 
be thought to have any footing there: But his frequent 
application of the divine texts of ſcripture, ſo wittily, 
how adaptly or reſpectfully ſoever alſo, in it, to human 
or ſecular affairs, might be as reproveable, for the ſame 
reaſon as his pleaſant ſtories or ſayings; ſince the very tran- 
{lation of thoſe ſcriptures into our own tongue, was once 


even ſentenced to the flames, as what might alſo bring the 


religion itſelf they contain, into a familiarity too great 
with the vulgar. Then his rhetorical ſtile, his quaint con- 
formities, contrad iſt inctions, and other elaborate niceties 
of an elegant and ſententious dition ; thoſe who have 
the capacity, either want the forms and rules, or will 
not ſpare the time and pains to imitate ; therefore ſuch 
precedents muſt be rejected, as may tend to exact or 
revive an obſolete and troubleſome compliance. Be- 
ſides, bright and witty authors on any ſubject, muſt be 
diſcountenanced by dull and heavy ones, as riches and 
honours are by thoſe in a poor and abject condition; 
who, to ſuggeſt in themſelves more excellent properties, 
will rail at what they cannot reach: For if ſuch incon- 
venient examples were to predominate; if florid and 
pithy writings were to prevail. or wit and eloquence 
become in vogue, it would make a dearth at the preſs; 
the majority of voices would be filenced by a few, and 
the generality of authors, being out of the faſhion, 
might as well be out of the world. But, after all, it 
is not expected to eſtabliſh a common practice of writ- 
ing books, by any recommendation of ſuch patterns, in 
theſe apologetical remarks, as our Hiſtorian has left us. 
For the author of them pronounces him more liable to 

robbery than rivalry ; and, which is worſe, many who 
have made him firſt ſtand and deliver, have af:erwards 
abuſed him and defaced his credit, to prevent their 
own detection: ſo that there is no great danger of his 
corrupting thoſe readily to an ill taſte of. imitation, who 
are humbly reſtrained from aſcending higher than re- 


- petition, 


x) David Lloyd's 
—— &c. 
fol. 524 | 

\ 
(y ) Life of Der 


Haller, p. 104+ ſolution of his ſubjects to receive and o 


fore. 


(e) See Fuller's occaſion (a). 
Panegy ric upon 
the Reſtoration 
of King Charles, ſays, 
in his Worthies 
of England, in 
Worceſterſhire, 
p · 182. 


FULLER. 


ſaw his efforts ſo ineffectual to weaken our author's intereſt after the Reſtoration, that 


Fuller then grew in greater favour at Court, than ever he had been before. It 
noble patron aforeſaid it ſeems (x), the Lord Berkeley, who, at that grand revolution, 
took Fuller over with him to the Hague (y), that King Charles the Second might alſo hear 
his ſingular excellencies in the pulpit, and his grateful ſalutations, upon the prevailing re- 
him in his own kingdoms ; but the croud a 
hurry being too great there, he had ſoon after better opportunities of expreſſing his cordia 
\ Lloyd's Me- and dutiful ſatisfact ion upon that topic at Whitehall (z); and, among the many loyal con- 
bein, Le. a be- gratulations which were made to his Majeſty upon his joy ful and magnificent entry, our 
author revived his acquaintance with the Muſes, to addreſs him poetically alſo upon that 
He was, a ſhort while before, re- admitted to his Lecture in the Savoy, and 
now reſtored to his Prebend of Saliſbury, after being twenty- years, as the writer of his life 
deprived of it's profits. He was choſen Chaplain in Extraordinary to his Majeſty, 
created Doctor of Divinity by the King's letters of recommendation to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, dated Auguſt the Second 1660 (); and fo well grounded was his expectation 
of higher advancement, that, had he lived about a twelvemonth longer, *twas thought he 


bis 


(5) Biſhop Ken- would have been made, upon the tranſlation of Dr Gauden from Exeter to Worceſter, or 


net's Regiſt. and 
Chron. Eccleſ.and 
Civil, Ec. edit. 


his death ſoon after, Biſhop of one of thoſe Sees (c), thro? the Berkeleys intereſt with the () Life of Dr 
Queen- Mother, and Princeſs Henrietta, ſoon after Ducheſs of Orleans, at their late being * 


ller, p. 53. 


0. 78 ; f. 220. jn England. Now being commodiouſly enabled to proſecute his ſtudies, he cloſely applied A 
himſelf to ſet a finiſhing hand to his Wor THIES of ExGLAND [I. This work was 10.1663. p. 9. 


* 


petition, unleſs the art was as perfectly attained of. 
making, by bidding writers go and be witty, as the 
Alebemiſt implied his was, who bid his believer go forth 

and be rich. | 
Thus we have given the ſenſe and ſubſtance of ſome 
Reaſons which were drawn up for the toleration of wit 
in due proportion, and in the proper parts of ſerious ſub- 
jets, with reſpect to our author; and found, among 
ſome critical papers, of a late gentleman who had a 
(ioß) Euſtace hand in the original Spectator (105), with others he al- 
Budgell, Ea; fo wrote of a political nature, in oppoſition to the late 
Earl of Orford. And tho” we have likewiſe ſeen ſome 
(106) Dr Francis notes which a late Prelate (106) left, in the margins of 
Atterbury,Biſhop Biſhop Nicholſon's H:forical Library, correcting ſome 
of Rocheſter. errors therein; yet they diſtinguiſh his to be a diffe- 
rent hand from that which wrote theſe Remarks on our 
Hiſtorian ; and we have been informed (107), they 
were moſt probably written by the author of a treatiſe 
publiſhed entirely in favour of this ſubje& (108), as an ad- 
dition he might deſign to incorporate in the next impreſ- 
A Diſcourſe fon of it; in which treatiſe, the ſald author has quoted 
rpm, oat a Divine, named Mr Gilbert Rule, who ſays, he knows 
writing, &c, $10, Of none that blame the excellent writings of Mr Fuller, 
1729. for the pleaſantry in them ; and has given us, through- 
| dut the ſaid tract, abundance of authorities and exam- 
les, of writing in the ſame manner ; eſpecially out of 
Eccleſiaſtical authors, in all ages, and of all ranks and 

perſuaſions. 


(107) By the late 
Mr Peter Des 
Maizeaux. 


(108) A Diſcourſe 


(2] To /et a finiſhing hand to his Waorthies of Eng- 


land] This work, which was part of it printed be- 


fore the author died, ſeems not, in the lives or charac- 


ters in ſome of the counties, eſpecially of Wales, ſo 
finiſhed as it would probably have been, if he had lived 
to ſee it compleatly publiſhed. It is intituled, The 
HisTory of the WokTHIEs of ENGLAND : Endea vour- 
ed by Thomas FULLER, D. D. folio. 1662. With a 
ſculpture of his effigies prefixed, engraved by David 
Loggan, having this inſcription round it, Thomas Ful- 
ler, S. T. D. Atat. 53. 1661 ; this motto at top, 


Met hodus Mater Memoria ; and theſe verſes at bot- 
tom, 


The Graver here, hath well thy face deſign d, 
But no hand, Fu lLER, can expreſs thy mind ; 
For that, a reſurrection gives to thoſe, 

Whom filent monuments did long encloſe. 


Being a poſthumous publication, it is dedicated to 
King Charles the Second, by the author's fon, Mr John 
Fuller, a young Divine of Cambridge. In the ſaid edi- 
tor's preface, we are aſſured that the unprinted counties 
were faithfully ſet forth from the author's copy, with- 
out any additions ; and that the volume was printed for 
expedition at ſeveral preſſes, which may account for 
the ſeveral errors in the numbers of the pages, and 


thereby, the want of an index or two to the whole, 
VOI. III. No. 173. 


the 


which might have directed to the local commodities and 
perſonal characters therein: However, there has lately 
been publiſhed an index of the perſonal part, ſometimes 
to be met with at the end of ſuch copies as have been 
new bound to receive it. This book, tho' never whol- 
ly reprinted, has been partly revived in epitomies of the 


whole (109), or dividedly, in a work, geographical, (70g) England's 


hiſtorical, and political, whereof the ſecond part is ab- Worthies, in 
ſtrated from theſe lives (110). The ſubje& matter of Church andState, 
the book, is diſtributed under the ſeveral counties of *© 80. * 
England _ Wales; each diviſion beginning — with 
the commodities, products, and other particulars moſt \. 
eminent and —— in each 2 wa- _ Wales, = | 
ters, minerals, plants, animals, manufactures, buildings, 30. 1692. 
battles, proverbs, &c. then the worthies born or refid- 
ing therein, marſhalled under their reſpe&ive ranks or 
profeſſions ; the whole contents of each county, ending 
with tables of the gentry that were therein in the reign 
of King Henry the Sixth ; and a liſt of the Sheriffs, for 
ſeveral Kings reigns, down to King James or King 
Charles the Firſt, with their arms deſcribed, and places 
of abode, Prefixed to the Whole, is a copious intro- 
duction, in near twenty ſheets, divided into many chap- 
ters; diſtinctly treating of this grand and comprehenſive 
plan, the matter, order, and ſtile, &c. ſhewing how 
methodical and uniform he has been throughout; alſo 
apologizing for any defects that may have eſcaped his 
pen, and anſwering many objections which might be 
made to any part thereof : But as the heads of thoſe 
preliminary diſcourſes will beſt explain the contents of 
the book, and diſplay as well the variety, as the gran- 
deur of the undertaking; and as a recital of them 
will give the moſt ready command of the whole ſcheme, 
to thoſe who would only be informed, or reminded 
thereof; or ſuch as may be inclined to revive the author 
in a more correct edition; give us a continuation, or 
any other improvement of his model ; the faid heads 
are therefore here offered to their confideration, as 
follow. | 

Chapter the Iſt, contains the general defign ; where- 
in, as learned Camden, and painful Speed, with others, 
have deſcribed the rooms in that convenient fructure, 
to which he compares this nation: So he intends to de- 
ſcribe the furniture of them, in the moſt ſignal product 
and perſons of diſtinction, adorning the ſame ; to theſe 
five ends, 1. To gain ſome glory to God. 2. To preſerve 
the memory of the dead. 3. To preſent examples to the 
living. 4. To entertain the reader with delight. = 
laſtly, To procure ſome honeft profit to bim/elf.. II. Of 
the national commodities ; as the manufactures, won- 
ders, buildings, local proverbs, medicinal herbs, wa- 
ters, &. III. The firſt quaternion of perſons ; Prin- 
ces, Saints, Martyrs, and Confeſſors. IV. Of Popes, 
Cardinals, and Prelates, before the Reformation. V. 
Since the Reformation. VI. Of our ſtateſmen; as 
Chancellors, Treaſurers, Secretaries of State, Admi- 
rals, and Deputies of Ireland. VII. Capital Judges, 

23 L ; ' and 


(170) An Hiſtor. 
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(111) Vide note 


FULLER. 


the main channel of his thoughts, but, through the whole courſe of their current, they 
branded out into little ſtreams or rivulets, The ſaid intermediate publications were moſt- 


and Writers of the Common Law. VIII. Soldiers 
Seamen, with the neceſſity of encouraging our 
IX. Of Writers on the Canon and Civil 
Law; Phyſick, Chemiſtry, and Surgery, &c. X. O- 
ther Writers; in Divinity, Philology, and Philoſophy; 
Hiſtory, Muſic, and Poetry; alſo on Popery, &c. with a 
complaint of the number of needleſs books. XI. Of 
benefactors to the publick, with a recommendation of 
choice charities; under the heads of churches, free- 
ſchools, colleges, and almſhouſes; with a diſtinction 
of benefactors ſince, from thoſe before the Reforma- 
tion. XII. Of memorable perſons, or ſuch as were 
extraordinary for ſtature, ſtrength, age, fertility, &c. 
XIII. Lord-Mayors of London. XIV. Catalogues of 
the gentry under Henry the Sixth ; why inſerted. 
XV. Of the Sheriffs. XVI. Of the Sheriffs arms. 
XVIL. Obſervations on ſurnames, being often altered, 
and varioaſly written. XVIII. Of modern battles. 
XIX. Of the ſhires, and why the worthies are digeſted 
under them. XX. Of the ſurnames of Clergymen, 
and that their ſons have been as ſucceſsful as others; 
with his _— where ſeveral places claim the birth 
of one perſon. XXI. Other general rules and diſtinc- 
tions, for the author and reader's eaſe : As, his uſe of 
the word ampliendum, expreſſing a want of fuller intel- 
ligence: And his uſe of S. N. ſignify ing ſecond nati- 
vity; that is, when a Worthy whoſe native country is 
not known, he is hiſtorized under that which was his 
place of reſidence; And by the abbreviation RE M. 


which implies removeable, upon better information: 


Alſo his rule for ranking under ſome one head, perſons 
who have a claim to ſeveral. XXII. The precedency 
of ſeveral profeſſions adjuſted. XXIII. Of the autho- 
rities from whence the work is derived. XXIV. Con- 
cerning his double diviſion of the Engliſh, according to 
their nation and profeſſion. XXV. General exceptions 
againſt the ſtiſe and matter of the author prevented; 
by his 22 of, and anſwers to them, being 
twenty-four in number. XXVI. An apology for the 
involuntary omiſſions in this book. The whole 
volume wants but few of a thouſand pages, and ſeems 
to have been not quite finiſhed at the end. 

Tho? our author was very diligent, as hath been 


atteſted in a note before (111), in collecting his mate- 


Tials for this work ; yet when ſeveral parts of it were 
written, he had the diſadvantage of being unſettled, 
remote from proper libraries, and intelligent conver- 
ſation, being as it were a travelling writer, and forced 
to leave blank ſpaces, eſpecially for Dates ; wherein he 
has ſometimes modeſtly left his reader rather unin- 
formed than miſinformed; and ſometimes again filled 
them up conjecturally, and without any ſuppoſed need 
of nice recollection, as he deſigned to be more exact 
upon better opportunities of examination ; in ſeveral 
whereof he was prevented by death. Dut tho' he 
looked upon dates as ſo many little ſparkling gems in 
hiſtory, that would reflect the cleareſt and moſt ſudden 
light, a great way's off, he ſtill found or thought them 
very ſlippery ware, liable, by the ſmalleſt and moſt 
imperceptible variations, to lead us greatly aſtray from 
truth ; and ſpeaks of Chronology in one of his books, 
as of a little ſurly animal, that was apt to bite the 
fingers of thoſe who handled it with greater familiarity 
than was abſolutely neceſſary ; yet he knew, there was 
no giving any ſatisfacto eg 6 without it, eſ- 
pecially in the writing of lives. But indeed, an accu- 
rate regard to the directions thereof, was little in uſe 
with any writers in this particular branch of hiſtory 
at thoſe times; as, among many others, may be ob- 
ſerved, to go no further, in the author of his own life, 
whoſe deficiencies we have here been at much trouble 
to ſupply. z one initance only whereof we ſhall now re- 
peat, having touched upon it before, in that author, 
which is, that tho' he gives us the titles of almoſt all 
Fuller's books, and their ſizes, he has not given us 
the date of one. But it was a general or faſhionable 
negle&, eſpecially in the more polite and ornate wri- 
ters, as if they thought that arithmetical figures would 
look like ſo many ſcars in the ſleek face of their rhe- 
torical phraſe. Put what our author, in apology for 
himſelf, has ingenicuſly obſerved further on this topic, we 


ly 


refer to his own words, in one or two of the chapters, 


whereof we have before given the heads (112). As 
to the hiſtorical particulars of theſe lives, no man could 
pretend to be very circumſtantial, in a work that pro- 


{IT2) In Fuller? 
Worthies, cap. n 


21. p. 58. and 


poſed to revive the famous men in a whole nation . 24. P. 77. 


ſuch an undertaking can, or ſhould give but a general 
and compendious view of them. Suppoſe here are eigh- 
teen or twenty hundred eminent perſons characteriied, 
much after the manner of thoſe in his Church Hiſtory ; 
to have given a general ſatisfaction in all parts of the 
lives, actions, and works, of one or two only in every 
hundred, might have required more eyes, hands, and 
years, than nature allowed this author, and perha 
more abilities, knowledge, or information, than co 

be juſtly pretended to, by any of his ungrateful cavel- 
lers. Then for the errors x muſt unavoidably oc- 
cur, in the revival of ſuch multitudes in all ages, our 
author's own apology, as it will be equally needful to 
any other compiler of a numerous collection of lives, 
is here produced from his own words, upon ſome ob- 
jections made to Mr Fox the Martyrologiſt, as follow. 
It is impoſſible for an author of a vo/uminous book, 
conſiſting of ſeveral perſons and circumſtances, rea- 


* der, in pleading for Maſter Fox, I plead for myſelf, 


to have ſuch abiguitary intelligence, as to apply the 
* ſame infallibly to every particular (113).” But there 
is no winning the favour of thoſe who think they have 
a licence for detraction, and may ſpoil an author with 
impunity, when he is incapable of ſelf-defence, both 
of his reputation and his labours. Thus we may ſee 
ſome very raſh cenſurers, ſuperficially read, who have. 
often pronounced their anathemas upon many other 
Hiſtorians, from the titles only of their writings, and 


(113) Idem, in 


Berkſhire, fol. 9a. 


ſometimes without having ever ſeen ſo much as them, 
treating him alſo, like thoſe who cannot be content 


with ſheering the inoffenſive prey that is free - yield- 


ing of his wool, but they mult butcher him too: for 
ſurely, few have been ſo much pillaged, who have 
been ſo much diſparag'd ; he has been reproached for 
his ingenuity, by thoſe who have no wit; and 
robb'd of his knowledge, by thoſe who have no grati- 
tude. Biſhop Nicholſon, who was too cenſorious, as we 
have ſeen, upon his laſt hiſtory, will alſo run the ha- 
zard of recrimination upon this. Our author begun 


his Worthies of England when he was Chaplain to the 


Lord Hopton, and it was his chief ſtudy, or molly 
under his conſideration by intervals, for near ſeven- 
teen years, as it may be from this account computed ; 
but the Biſhop ſays it was huddled up in haſte. Our 
author mentions, as we have quoted in this note, five 
reaſons for publiſhing this book ; but as if he had no- 
thing more than a mercenary motive therein, the Bi- 
ſhop has ſunk four of them, and quoting but the laſt 
induced you to believe, it was only for the procure- 
ment of ſome moderate profit to the author : and yet 
not quoted this honeſtly. The Biſhop ſays, it correct 


many miſtakes in his Church Hiftory ; but our author 


was acquainted with. few miſtakes, till a little time 
before he died, and then had little leiſure or room to 
correct many, when the teſt part of his Worthies 
was printed off. The Biſhop ſays, that Fuller's chief 
author is Bale, for the lives of his eminent writers; 
and he muſt have been his alſo, if he had wrote in 
Fuller's time, of the writers Bale has given account of, 
when Leland was not publiſhed ; unleſs he would ra- 
ther have followed Bale's Popiſh Plagiary ; but a great 
part of the writers in Fuller, lived and wrote fince 
Bale, therefore he had many other authorities for his 
writers, as may be ſufficiently ſeen in his work. And 
whether our author has given more miſbapen ſcraps, 


or lies, as they are called (114), of his Heroes, than (x14)Nicholfon's 
the Biſhop of his H:forians, thoſe may beſt judge who Hiſtor. Library, 


have read the one and the other; but if the Biſhop 


edit. fol. 1736. 


would have undertaken to reform or rectify both, it f. % 


might have been more acceptable, as well as more diſ- 
creet, than to revile an author ſo extravagantly, as to 
vilify himſelf. In ſhort, notwithſtanding theſe haſty 
and immoderate aſperſions, the characters or memo- 
rials here aſſembled, of ſo many great men, will al- 


ways make the book neceſſary to be conſulted ; eſpe- 


cially, as there are preſerved therein, abundance of 
> lives, 


them, were getting ready, 


ly occaſional, or offered from time to time, as 
appetites of his curious readers; while his larger, and more ſplendid entertainments, for 


And thoſe ſhorter refreſhments were ſo numerous, that, col- 


lected together, they only, without his more plentiful proviſions, would appear a con- 


lives, then firſt or newly written, and no where elſe 
to be had ; which have been of good ſervice to many 
grave writers of ſubſtantial credit, even in Hiftory, An- 
ttquities, and Heraldry; who, wanting neither the 
judgment nor juſtice in themſelves, which they might 
covet in their own readers, knew how to make proper 
uſes of his work, and acknowledgments for what they 
- drew from it, without turning executioners upon every 

trivial overſight, or expreſſing any grievance at his 
humour, or his wit. But ſince his character has been 
ſo much degraded by ſome, it will be but equitable, 
to ſhew that it has been no leſs exalted by others ; 
and as he has beſtowed a grateful remembrance upon 
many Poets, we have met with a retribution that has 
been attempted by one; in a Panegyric upon Bisgra- 
phy in general, and this Biographer in particular. It 
was freely communicated from the author's original, 
in the poſſeſſion of a late Nobleman, who was a fignal 
Patron to ſome of the greateſt Poets, and other inge- 
nious men in his time: and ſince it has never been 
publiſhed ; fince it is entirely ſuitable in his, as it 
may be partly ſerviceable in any other Ca/leion of 
illuſtriaus men; or may in ſome part be no leſs appli- 


cable to any other Compiler, than to every Peruſer of 


ſoch collections, we ſhall here preſent it as follows, 


faithfully in its own language, without any apology 
for its length. 


To 
The REA DER 
and WRITER 
| „ 
Livss : 
Writes in FulIER's WorTares. 


Hrze, fromFame's Wardrobe, you may dreſs to pleaſe, 
In Suits adorn'd, and ſhap'd to all degrees : 
Each genius hence, may graceful Habits take ; 
No mind ſo warp'd, ſome mould won't ftraighter make. 
Patterns that beſt become you, ſtill prefer, | 
Without ſome wearing, they to ruin wear ; 
Some patterns yet, like tarniſh'd Face, are worn, 
And now diſguiſe, what once they did adorn : 
Then be not, ſervilely a ſlave to thoſe ; 
Reform their Faſhions, but refrain their Cloaths. 
Br the beſt chemic ſkill, their gifts combin'd, 
May ſo concocted be, and fo refin'd ; 
May, through your works, ſo undiſtinguiſh'd wreathe, 
As Incenſe rich, from Holy Altars breathe ; 
Till, fo the blended Aromatics riſe, 
In grateful gales, to greet the deities, 
That we perceive no Franclincenſe exhale, 
No Caſſia here, or Storax there prevail; 
Nor this, can Myrrh, that, Ambergriſe can call; 
But one ftrong, curling odour, ſpires from all: 
So when, ſuch Sweets, you from theſe Flow'rs have 
hiv'd, | 
From each they differ, as from all deriv'd. 
Cavse then with prudence, in your choice proceed, 
Till thoſe you follow, you're improv'd to lead. 
The object equal to the human mind, | 
And moſt inſtructive, muſt be human-kind. 
Read manly books then, books of men, and ſo, 
That you proceed to 4 the beſt you know. 
Peruſe ſuch lives, or parts, as you can live ; 
It is the practice muſt perfection give. 
Souls, in which ſamples great, no ſemblance breed, 
Like cold and hungry Soi/s,” but rot the ſeed : 
Or like weak fiomachs, with ſtrong food oppreſe'd, 
By that ne er nouruh'd, which they ne er digeſt. 


ſiderable 


For, as your meals ſhould ſuit, to thrive aright, 
Your conſtitution, and your appetite ; "M0 
So your examples ſhou'd proportion'd be, 
Both to your power, and your capacity. 
Sous ſeek their minds with marvels to repleat, 
And taſte no objects they ſhou'd emulate-: 
Of things incredible, experience faith, | 
The feebleſt judgments have the firmeſt faith: - 
Such, in admiring, ftill thoſe hours deſtroy, | | 
They in exce/ling, only ſhould employ. 55 
Some think, diſtemper'd times leſs heal'd may be, 
By wiſe mens woes, than fools felicity : 
Think not, that fortitude grows more unſound, 
By vice's balſam, than by virtue's wound : 
That without deeds, words hold no laſting height, 


Unbodied feathers wanting nerves for flight: 


While airy ſounds ſoon loſe their empty name, 
Surviving record is ſubſtantial fame. 

To boundleſs forms, ſome, crude collections breed, 
And write a life, wou'd waſte a life to read |! 


With griping hands, ſome ſhrink up life's ſhort ſpan, 


And to a mite, epitomize a man ! | 
Others add ſtreams, to rivers ſwoln too high, 


While drowned paſtures unrecover'd lie; 


Prop thoſe, who boaſt ſuperfluous aids to ſtand, 
While crowds deſerted, moſt their aid demand ! 
The aim's more lofty, th' art, in more eſteem, 
To fave the ſinking, than fink thoſe who ſwim. ' 
Thus, upon others lives, their own are loſt, 


Or leaſt devoted, where deſerved moſt. 


But worſe, deſert in others, there is known, 


Where none from others, or themſelves, is ſhown ; 
Whoſe mem'ry of theGoop, the Le arv'v, the Brave, 


Shou'd be their monument, and is their grave. 
Bur victories o'er Death, muſt be renown'd; 


Triumphs like thoſe, muſt thro' fame's clarion ſound: 


His victors ſhou'd her richeſt trophies wear, 

To fame who reſcue, what the fates won't ſpare. 
Garlands ſhall crown their works, that cannot fade ; 
The lights they lend, with luſtre be repaid. 

Who nobleſt do, moſt nobly muſt deſerve ; 

Great, who perform, but greater who preſerve : 

If virtue moſt directs, which moſt cilaces, 


The draught excels, that moſt communicates ; 


Such copy ſpread, thus durably to all, 
Begets more virtue, than th' original: 
"Tis an original ; its own outvy'd ; | 
Where life leſs copied is, than multiply'd ; g 
And they are deathleſs made, who long ſince dy- d. 
Thus, when a Heroe is compar'd to you, 
Th' Hiſtorian is the Heroe of the two; 
The Brave, Lzarn'd, Goop, more efficacious grown, 
In your immortal lives, than in their own. 
Your merit is, who labour'd hath fo much, 
Such to revive, to be reviv'd as ſuch: 
Our ſhame is, in your Wo rEHIES to be read, 
Till one at leaſt, each to their number add : 
Till we, your Worthies reading, ſuch ſhall tarn, 
As ſacred Reliques ſanctify the Urn: 


Till they, thro' you, dart influential worth, 


As Stars, tho” fixt in Heav'n, ſhine down on Earth. 

PuozBus, the fire of your reſplendent wit, 
Who blinds all brightneſs, muſt to your's ſubmit : 
He, only in th' Horizon, gilds our day, 


| You here, tho' ſet, your glory ſtill diſplay, 


(R] Fe 


ſo many little whets, or ſtays, to the keen 
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(d) Life of Dr 
Fuller, p, 54. 
And J. Le Neve's 
Faſti Eccleſ. An- 
glic. fol. 1716, 


p- 185. 


(e) Life of Dr Ful- 
ler, p · 557 &c. 


VJee Fuller's 
good Thoughts 
in bad times, edit. 
12mo. 1652. p. 
2. and p. $4, &c. 
A'ſo the Life of 
Dr Fuller, p. 20. 


(eg) Life of Dr 
Fuller, p · 63. 


(*) Idem, from 


* from which, of the moſt obſervable particulars, is hereunder added [S], as in this work 


FULL E R. 
ſiderable feaſt. Of theſe leſſer tracts, now difficult to recover, we ſhall here only pre- 
ſerve the titles [R]; and proceed to obſerve, that, having been at Saliſbu 
his revenue, as Prebend of that Deanery, in his return about the tenth of Auguſt 
1661, he brought home an aguiſh diſorder, which turned to a malignant fever, where: 
of Dr Matthew Nicholas, Dean of St Paul's, after his return about the ſame time 
from the ſame place, died but two days before him (4). On Sunday the twelfth of that 


month he was taken with a dizzineſs in his head; upon which his eldeſt fon, John, ad- 


viſed him to lie down, urging how dangerous ſuch ſymptoms were; but he would go to 


ry to ſettle 


Church, becauſe he had promiſed a relation to preach his wedding ſermon, declaring that 
he had often gone up into the pulpit fick, but always came down well (e); and ſaid to his au- 


dience, I will preach this ſermon, though it be my laſt, In the middle of it he faultered, 
and after it, was fo weak that he was led down the pulpit-ftairs, carried in a ſedan to his 
lodgings in Covent. Garden, and put to bed. When Dr Walter Charlton, the Phyſician, 


came, he ſoon found him in a raging fever ; which diſtemper he long before conſidered, 


and often diſcribed in his writings ; but always ſuſpiciouſly, if not prophetically, as 
what might be moſt fatal to, or was moft feared by, him (f), and which was then 
ſo rife, and unuſually violent, that it was called the ne diſeaſe. Though he loſt twen 

ounces of blood, the paroxyſms continued, and fet the Phyſician's ſkill at defiance, 
It ſeized upon his intellects; but, in all his words, he would moſt frequently call out 
for, the pen and ink, and, he would write it out. On Wedneſday the 
diſeaſe, like a flame which has nearly burnt up the ſpirits that fed it, abated, as his 
ſtrength decayed. At laſt, his enfeebled ſenſes were a while reſtored, but wholly 


alienated from all worldly thoughts; and the next morning, being the ſixteenth of that 


month, the light of his life went gently out, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. A while 
after his death, an effuſion of blood burſt forth at his temples, which was thought to 
have been ſcttled there by his ſedate and intenſe application to his ſtudies. The ſolemnity 
of his funeral was performed by the direction, and at the expence, of his noble friend the 
Lord Berkeley; and he was moſt reverendly attended, by at leaſt two hundred of the 
Clergy, to his grave; where his corps was depoſited, in the chancel of Cranford church (g). 


Dr Thomas Hardy, the Dean of Rocheſter, preached his funeral ſermon, in which he pa- 


thetically deplored ſo great a loſs; to which learned diſcourſe, we are further referred for 
his juſt commendation, when it had paſled the preſs, as was then ſoon expected and de- 
fired ; but we cannot find that it was ever printed. His Biographer, whom we have here 
been ſo much obliged to follow, has alſo given a copious character of him (%), an extract 


IT 


[N] We ſhall here only preſerve the titles.) Theſe 
detached pieces, hitherto in this article unſpoken of, 
are ſo many, that he might paſs for a very induſtrious 
author, if he had never publiſhed the much larger 
quantity of his works which we have before men- 
tioned ; as may be ſeen by the following titles of 
them. | | | 

I. Joſeph's party-coloured coat, and Sermons on the 
Corinths ; which we take to be the ſame with A Co- 
ment on part of the eleventh chapter of the firfl Epiſtle 
of the Corinths ; with other Tra&s, by T. Fuller, B. D. 
and Prebendary of Sarum, 4to. 1640. The ſecond 
edition enlarged, Cambridge 1645. II. Sermon on the 
Rewelatians, ii. 5. 4to. 1646. III. The Times ana- 
tomized, by T. F. 12mo. 1647. From thoſe initial 
letters, we conceive, it has been ranged, with other 


books that were written by our author, under his name, 


Athen. Oxon, 
V.. II. col. 577. 


in ſome catalogues: but as the writer of his life has 
left it out of bis liſt, and A. Wood ſays, there was a 
little thing printed in 1 2mo. under the name of Tho- 
mas Forde, perhaps the ſame with him of that name 
beforementioned, entituled, The Anatomy of the Times, 


tho* Wood had never ſeen it (t), we think it moſt likely 


that the ſaid Forde was the author. IV. Sermon on 
the 2d of Peter, i. 10. 4to. 1647. V. The Cauſe and 
Cure of a wounded Conſcience. 8vo. 1647, 1649. 
VI. Sermons on Matthew, upon Temptations (or his 
Comment on the 11 firſt verſes of the 4th chapter of 
St Matthew) 8vo. 1652. VII. The Infants Advocate; 
of Circumcifion and Baptiſm, on Jewiſb Chriftian Chil- 
dren. 8vo. 1653. VIII. The Tripple Reconciler : 
ſtating the controverſies, whether, 1. Miniſters have a 
power of excluding Communicants. 2. Whether an- 
ordained perſons may preach. 3. Whether the Lord's 
Prayer ought not to be uſed by Chriſtians. Bvo. 1654. 
IX. A Faſt Sermon preached on Innocents Day, 4to.— 
X. Sermon of Life and Death, 8vo. XI. A Com- 
ment on Ruth, with two Sermons, 8vo. 1654. XII. 
Three Sermons, London, 8 vo. 1655. XIII. Four Ser- 
mons, and noter upon Jonah. 8 vo. 1656. XIV. The 
beß name on earth, with other Sermon: ; and a copper 


print, in a 4to ſize, doubled in before it, of Thomas 
Fuller, B. D. and Hiſtorian ; having paper, pen and 
ink beſide him, 8vo. 1657. XV. The ſpeech of birds, 
alſo of flowers, partly moral, partly myſtical. 8vo. 
1660. XVI. A Latin Tra# on the Church. in a MS. 
left imperfet ; mentioned in the catalogue at the end 
of his life. XVII. The Library of Britiſh Hiſtorians 
MS This is referred to by our author himſelf, in 


the beginning of his Church Hiftory (115) : But as it (rx5)Lib. I. ene. 
was never printed, we take it to be a work only then 6. fol. 42. 


intended ſeparate, and that he afterwards incorporated 
thoſe Hiſtorians among his Worthies. 
ler's Triana : or Threefold Romanxa, of Mariana, Pa- 
duana, and Sabina: 12mo. 1662. This, if written 
by our author, is a poſthumous publication, which we 
have ſeveral times met with aſcribed to him in ſome 
catalogues, but never ſaw the book (I). 
Letters to bis Friends at Cambridge, and other places ; 
which, as he had ſo many patrons, and fo many oc- 
caſions of intelligence, from his correſpondents in re- 


lation. to their own knowledge, or the particulars in 


many books concerning the eminent and learned per- 
ſons, he ſo much enquired after, muſt have been ſa 
numerous, that a good volume might doubtleſs have 
been collected out of them, eſpecially if the anſwers 
he received, had been added thereunto. 

[S] 4n extra# from his cbaracter is hereunto added] 
This we muſt chiefly gather from the author of his 
life; who beginning with his perſon, informs us what 
a convenient habitation, learning and virtue had cho- 
ſen (116); in which nothing could be complained of 
but that they were tenants for ſo ſhort a term. He 
was of a ſtature rather tall, or exceeding the middle 
ſize, and of a becoming bigneſs, not inclined to cor- 
pulency ; exactly ſtrait, and proportionable, of a flo: 
rid or ſanguine complexion ; his hair- ſhort, light co- 


XVIII. T. Ful. 


XIX. Several (||) Bibliotheca 


Smithiana : 4to. 


1682. p.218, &c. 


(116) Life of Dt 
Fuller, p. 65. 


loured, and naturally curling ; in his gait ſomewhat 


ſtately or majeſtical; in his garb the leſs careful ex- 
ternally, as he was ſo curious in that of his mind. As 
he had ſuch an honourable and numerous acquaintance, 
he was no ways yndiſciplined in the arts and forms of 


courtly 


it may be 


publiſhed an Elegy upon Dr Thomas Fuller, that moſt incomparable Writer, &c. and it was 


printed on a ſheet, in broad-fide, the ſame year he died (). But here to conclude ; as our (5) Athen. Or 


author beſtowed ſo much time and pains in 
others; thus much, at leaſt, we ho 


FULLER. 


expected. Mr James Heath, who wrote a Chronicle of the Civil Wars, alſo 
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illuſtrating ſo many lives and characters of Ten- II. co 


pe cannot be here thought redundant, by candid and 337» 


_ grateful readers, in commemoration of himſelf. 


courtly civility, but they were circumſcribed by his 
fincerity, to an eaſy and ſuccin& compaſs. He was a 
walking library, but ſometimes required turning over 
to attain the contents; and when he was unbent from 
his ſtudies, no man could better promote civilized and 
well-tempered mirth. In diet, he was very temperate, 
eſpecially as to liquor, which greatly contributed to 
his little need of ſleep, and his great ſhare of health, 
till his firſt ſickneſs, and his laſt. All his recreation 
was intellectual; even riding he little indulged, but 
on his neceſſary occaſions. He was a kind huſband to 
both his wives, a tender parent to both his children, 
ſparing no colt in the education of them, and ſervice- 
able to his neighbours ; who found it the greateſt pru- 
dence to rely on his advice. He never indulged his 
correction or ſeverity ſo much, as on the offspring of 
his brain; and tho' he might not entirely clear all the 
cockle from his corn, any more than his adverſaries 


from theirs, yet they have plough'd with his heifers, - 


and been beholden to the direction of his authorities for 
| many exceptions they made againft him. He had a 
(119) His Life, memory ſo vaſtly comprehenſive (117), that he is de- 
p. 70. ſervedly known for the firſt inventor of that noble art (*), 
whereof he left no rules behind him, but many extra- 

vine o Ordinary proofs; as, after a walk from Temple - Bar to 
3 the furtheſt conduit in Cheapſide, his repeating all the 
genius he was ſo ſigns on both ſides of the way, orderly without miſ- 
happily bleſſed ſing or miſplacing one; and ſo he would do by the 
_ ee _ words of difterent languages to any number; tothe 
_ "oe not. great aſtoniſhment of his hearers. Vet he would ſay, 
to, before quoted, às we are told by David Lloyd, that the art of memory 
on his Picture, was apt to corrupt the nature of it. Which may be, 
— be as others have explained, that ſome men, thro” an 
oo ms + Wor. inſatiable monopoly of knowledge, ſo much truſt to 
hi the numerous notifications of what they would not 


{®) Doubtleſs 


thies in Cam- 

bridgeſhire, fol. 
161, | ſerved, and cannot remember what is become of their 
memorandums. But what was moſt ſtrange and rare, 
was his way of writing ; ſomewhat like that of the 
Chineſe, from the top to the bottom of the page. He 
would write next the margin, the firſt words that ſhould 
make every line, down to the foot of the paper ; then 
beginning at the head again, would fo perfectly fill 
up every one of the lines, as, without ſpaces, interli- 
neations or contractions, would ſo connect the ends 
and beginnings, that the ſenſe would appear as com- 
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forget, till they loſe all recollection of what they pre- f 
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plete, and as much to his mind, he would ſay, as if he * 
had writ it after the ordinary manner, in a continued 

ſeries (118) ; which ſeems to denote a great command (118) Life of Dr 
of the language, and is ſomewhat like the practice Faller, f. 77+ 
that has been among ſome Poets, eſpecially in France, | 
who would ſet one another taſks of difficult rhymes, as 

incoherent as they could in ſenſe, to be filled up with 

words, that would make them complete verſes. Our 

author, ſpeaking of a leidger-book collected by Robert 

Fuller, the laſt Abbot of Waltham, gives a character 

of him as a happy penman, for his fair and faſt 

writing therein ; and adds, that others of his ſurname | 
were no leſs defective in thoſe qualities (119). The (170) Hiſt. of 
treaſury of this happy memory, with his great read- Waltham-Abbey 
ing, ready faculties of invention, diſtinction, applica- fo 7+ 
tion, and graceful elocution, completed him 27 the 
pulpit : and even upon very obſcure texts of Scripture, 

of which ſome noble friends would defire his expla- 
nation, he would, only upon two hours warning, ac- 

quit himſelf with great applauſe. Twas ſufficiently 
known how well grounded he was in the Proteſtant 
Religion, againſt the innovations of the Preſbytery, 

and the ſchiſm of Independency ; but his zeal agai 

theſe, was allay'd with greater compaſſion, than to- 
wards the Papiſts ; diſtinguiſhing between the ſeducers 

and the ſeduced. He avoided polemical controverſies 

with one and the other, as endleſs or needleſs ; and 
looked upon the new invented arguments againſt Epiſ- 
copacy, but as inſets of a day. While the Clergy 
were widening the diviſions by their warm debates, _ 
he both preached and practiſed moderation; growing, 
in the promotion thereof, more diligent, ag gde dawn- 

ing Reſtoration grew more viſible; when he M plainly 
ſaw, how neceſſary the condeſcenſion of all parti 
would be, to remove all cauſe or remembrance of their 


ormer contentions, and combine in the eſtabliſhment of 
a general concord (). As he choſe not to ſtruggle thro” 
or make his way foremoſt in the crowd at Court ; had 
he lived till the tide of ſolicitations was abated, tis 
not doubted but his advancement in the Church would 
have been no leſs eminent than his merits ; eſpecially 
fince he had fo many noble and honourable friends; 
who, thro' their affection to his virtuous and agreeable 
qualities, would have been as liberal of their intereſt 
in the preferment of his perſon, as they had been of 
their contributions, in the publication of his TON. 


(+) Life of N 
Fuller, p. 88, 
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> ALE (TnzorniLvs), a very pious Divine, as well as a very learned 
i and elegant writer, among the Nonconformiſts, in the XVIIth cen- 
| a) Wood, Can” e dury (4). He was deſcended from a very good family in the Weſt of 
n dees Hi EIS 4 England ; and his father was Dr Theophilus Gale, Prebendary of Exeter, 
and Vicar of King's-Teignton in Devonſhire (5), where this ſon of his 
vas born ſome time in 1628 (c). He received the rudiments of polite 
| learning in his father's vicaridge-houſe, which having cultivated in a 
09 n neighbouring grammar - ſchool, he was, when about nineteen, ſent to the Univerſity of 
III. p. 9 Oxford, where he became a Commoner of Magdalen college ſome time in 1647, that is, 
after the ſurrender of that place, as one of the King's garriſons, to the forces of the Parlia- 
G lee. ment (4). He was much diſtinguiſhed, ſoon after his coming thither, by Dr John Wil- 
22” kinſon, who was then Preſident. In 1648, he was appointed a Demy of that college, by 
0 Proceediogs at the Parliament Viſitors (e). In 1649, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, December 
PO Vd. the ſeventeenth, and had this character from the Commiſſioners (f) before mentioned, that 
II. col. 69. he was Fir provectioris etatis, & uberioris Spei Fuvenis, ſomewhat advanced in age (as to 
© (/)Regiftr. Con- the uſual time of taking that degree), and a youth of pregnant hopes. In 1650, he was 
vocat. T. p-23- Choſen Fellow of his College, when many of his ſeniors were ſet by (g). He was no leſs 
7 cJEalamy'iLife countenanced by Dr Goodwin, than by the former Preſident (4); and having, June the 
Boner, Val eighteenth 1652, compleated his degree of Maſter of Arts, he became an eminent Tutor, 
III. p. 97 and a diſtinguiſhed Preacher (i). Among other pupils under his care at that time, was 
() Athen. Oxen. Mr Ezechiel Hopkins, afterwards Lord Biſhop of Rhaphoe in the kingdom of Ireland, 
Vol. II. col. 628: and one of the moſt pathetick preachers of that age; who was but five years younger than 
(i) Calzmy's Life Mr Gale his tutor (&). In 1657, he went to Wincheſter, and became there a ſtated preacher, 
of Baxter, Vol. where, as well for his exemplary life and converſation, as for his excellent ſermons, he 
Lad On. col, Was generally eſteemed and admired (7), Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, 
99. not being able to conform to the terms preſcribed by law, he was excluded from the pub- 
(% From a MS, lick exerciſe of his function, and loſt likewiſe his Fellowſhip (m). In this ſituation of his 
Memoir, affairs, he was taken into the family of Philip Lord Wharton, who put his two ſons, 
„eus Life Thomas, afterwards the famous Marquis of Wharton, father of the late Duke, and God- 
(Cake, Vol. win, under his care; with whom he travelled in the month of September 1662, and re- 
III. p. 97 _ ſided with them for ſome time at Caen in Normandy, then a celebrated ſeminary for learn- 
b Athen. Oxon. ing, under the direction of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Profeſſors of the Reformed 
Vol. II. col. 608. Religion in France (n). This excurſion into foreign parts was of very great ſervice to 
| K-rnee's Ei. Mr Gale, as well in the enlarging his mind and affording him an opportunity of acquiring the 
So Regift, p. French language, as in procuring him the acquaintance of the famous Mr Bochart, and 


r 


mm other great men who then reſided there ; and, by a communication of ſtudies, improving 
(e) From a MS, thoſe extraordinary talents nature had beſtowed (o). In 1665, he returned with his pupils 
Memoir, into England; and being now releaſed from that employment, he became an aſſiſtant to 


Arhen.Oxon, Mr John Rowe, his countryman (p), who had then a private congregation in Holborn, 

| 28 11. col. 397. Some time after this, his papers, which were his greateſt treaſure, and which, at his go- 
ing over to France, he confided to the care of a friend in London, narrowly, but luckily, 

(9) See the part- eſcaped (q) that dreadful fire which will be ever remembered, for the devaſtation it made 
— :. metropolis [A]. As Mr Gale had now ſome leiſure, he reſolved to proſecute a 


great 


AJ] For the devaſtation it made in this metropolis.] he was truck with the dreadful fight of the city in 
It is to be regretted, that we have not a more diſtinct flames (1). His concern for his friend, as well as the (1) Calamy'sLife 
account of this accident. Upon Mr Gale's coming effects which he had depoſited with him, naturally of Baxter, Vol. II. 
from France, he carried his pupils to the Seat of the prompted him to enquire of almoſt all he met, whether f. 65. 
Lord Wharton their father, and in his return from fuch a ftreet, naming the place where his friend lived, 
thence to London in the beginning of September 1666, was in danger; to which they very uniformly — 
| | t 


> 
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great work, which he had for many years in his mind; for compleating of which he had 


made vaſt collections, and on the principal points of which he had conſulted the moſt 


Jearned amongſt his friends, The care he had of his reputation, as well as the vaſt extent 


of his plan, and the great pains it required to digeſt his large ſtock of materials into a clear 


and conciſe method, took up a great deal of time, and obliged him to add ſeveral things 
to his original draught (r), that it might the more effeCtually anſwer the 


himſelf propoſed, and the high expectations of thoſe he had occaſionally conſulted about 


it [BJ. At length, when it was entirely finiſhed, he grew apprehenſive that the bulk 


that it was wholly burnt tag the ground. This was 
very bitter news at the firſt kewring, and he could not 
help regretting the loſs of ſo many years reading, and 
the large collections which had coſt him ſo much time 
and pains, and which he had little ſpirit left to think 
of going through a ſecond time. By degrees, how- 
ever, he quieted his thoughts, and as his learning, his 
paſſions, and his deſires, were always ſubſervient to his 
religion, he did not diſquiet himſelf in vain, but ſub- 
mitted patiently to an evil, which he thought paſt 
remedy. It was not long before he met with his 
friend, and having received from him a detail of this 
dreadful calamity, with this alleviating circumſtance, 
however, that by timely and vigorous precautions he 
had happily ſaved a good part of his effects, Mr Gale 


could not help interjecting this ſhort queſtion, and 


avhat is become of my deſk ? Why truly, replied his 
friend, that is ſaved too, and by a very ſingular acci- 
dent. It ſtood in my compting houſe, the contents 
© of which being thrown into a cart, I thought there 
was ſtill ſomething wanting to make up a load, and 
* in that inſtant caſting my eyes upon your deſk, in it 
went among the reſt, and you may have it returned 
* when you pleaſe.” This, as it may be imagined, 
filled the mind of Mr Gale with joy, and as it was a 
very acceptable thing to him, ſo it was no inconſide- 
rable benefit to the learned world, for if that deſk had 
periſhed, the Court of the Gentiles had never appeared. 

[B] He had occaſionally conſulted about it.] It was 


about the time he began his ſtudies at Oxford, that 
our author obſerving what Grotius had remarked in 


his excellent book of the truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 


Lion, began to be perſuaded that it might be made 


appear, * the wiſeſt and moſt eſteemed of the Pagan 
* Philoſophers, borrowed the moſt rational of their 


_ © ſentiments, and were indebted for their moſt ſublime 


* contemplations, as well natural and moral, as divine, 
from the Scriptures ; ſo that how different ſoever 
* they might be in their appearance, not only their 
* Theology, but their Philoſophy, and Philology were 
* derived from the ſacred oracles.” The more he con- 
ſidered and reflected upon this propoſition, it ſeemed 
to him of ſo much the more importance, and his con- 
viction was the ſtronger when he manifeſtly perceived 
that the moſt able and judicious critics in all ages had 
expreſſed their approbation of this opinion. As for 
inſtance, Joſephus in his book againſt Appion ; Origen 
in his defence of Chriſtianity againſt Celſus; that learned 
Chriſtian Father, Clement of Alexandria, in the firſt 
book of his Miſcellanies ; Euſebius, in his Evangelical 
Preparation ; Tertullian, in many of his writings ; Au- 
guſtin, in his book of the city of God; John the Gram- 
marian, in his treatiſe of the creation of the world. 
Steuchus Eugubinus, Ludovicus Vives, with other 
learned Papiſts of the former age; as alſo Julius and 


| Joſeph Scaliger, Serranus, Voſſius, Sandford, Hein- 


ſius, Bochart, Selden, Jackſon, Hammond, Uſher, 
Preiton, Owen, Stillingfleet, with others among the 
Proteſtants. He thought that ſo many. great men could 
not be deceived, and he was fully ſatisfied, that if, 
upon a cloſe and ſtrict examination, this propoſition 
could be made out to the ſatisfaction of 3 le and 
learned men, it would be attended with many very 
high advantages to the Chriſtian Religion. Upon this 
principle he undertook ſo arduous and ſo painful a 
work, which however he went through chearfully for 
the courſe of twelve or fourteen years, being conti- 
nually ſtimulated from the hopes he entertained of its 
good effects, which were chiefly theſe. Firſt, he thought 
that this would greatly confirm the authority and demon- 
ſtrate the perfection of the ſacred Seriptures, in which 
he was not led by his own ſentiment only, but by 
the example of ſeveral modern Divines, and particu- 


it 


larly of the moſt learned Stillingfleet. His ſecond mo- 
tive muſt be expreſſed in his own words (2), becauſe 
they ſhew the reaſon upon which the title of his book 
is founded. Another great end I have in this diſ- 
* courſe, is to demonſtrate what great marks of divine 
* favour and rich tokens of his Grace, Chriſt the Me- 
* diator has been pleaſed to vouchſafe to his poor af- 
flicted Church. And indeed is it not a great mark 
* of honour that his poor infant Church, ſo much de- 
* ſpiſed and perſecuted by the Gentile world, ſhould 
* be not only the ſeat of his own preſence and wor- 
* ſhip, but alſo as the moon to reflect ſome broken 
* rays, or imperfe& traditions of that glorious light 
* ſhe received from the ſun of righteouſneſs to the 
Pagan world, which lay wrapt up in midnightdarkneſs? 
* What, that the proud Sophiſts of Greece, eſteemed 
the eye of the world for human wiſdom, ſhould be 
* fain to come and light their candles at this ſacred 
* fire, which was lodged in the Jewiſh Church! That 
the poor Temple of Jeruſalem ſhould have a Coukr 
for the GENTILEs, to which they muſt be all be- 
holding for their choiceſt wiſdom, how great an ho- 
* nour is this for Mount Zion the Church of God! 
His third motive was to exterminate a falſe notion, 
that the rational divinity, and ſound morality ſcattered 
through the writings of Pagan Philoſophers, were de- 
ductions made by the pure light of nature; whereas in 
truth, they are at beſt but broken traditions derived 
from the ſacred Scriptures, and the Doctrines of the 
Jewiſh Church. The fourth great view that he had, 


was to diſabuſe the minds of many young ſtudents pre- 


poſſeſſed with groſs, yea in ſome degree blaſphemous, 


of 
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important ends (r) From his Ad- 


vertiſe ment pre- 
fined. 


(2) Advertiſement 
refix'd to the iſt 
art of the Court 

of the Gentiles, 


ideas and notions touching God, his names, attributes, 


nature, operations, &e. ſuckt in together with thoſe 
poiſonous infuſions they derived from ethnic Poets 
and Mythologiſts. The fad experience hereof made 
many of the primitive Chriſtians, as well learned as 


others, greatly decry and declame againſt the reading 
of Pagan books, ſpecially Poets (3). © Yea, Plato him- (3) From the fame 
ſelf, ſays he, in his diſcourſe of Mimetic Poeſie, is Advertiſement. 


very invective againſt it, demonſtrating how the 


or fabulous ſtories of the gods, and things divine, 
are firſt abuſed with falſe images, and then adulte - 
rated and corrupted with falſe principles which draw 


commonwealth, he gives order that ſuch mimetic 
or fable-coining Poets be baniſhed, tho? with reſpect, 
from his commonwealth. For the preventing or 
removing of {uch corruptions, I have endeavoured 
to decipher or unriddle the whole Pagan 3:09 1rie, 
or the genealogie of the Pagan Gods ; as alfo 
other parts of hiſtory, Mythology touching the firſt 
chaos, the golden age, the ſeveral floods under 
Deucalion, &c. the Giants war, with other pieces of 
Mythology, and Pagan Theology, ſo common among 
the antient Poets and Hiſtoriographers. Hereby we 
ſhall come to underſtand the original ideas of thoſe 


thoſe falſe images of things divine and human, which 


TTT 


« prove a foundation of atheiſm. If thou ſhalt, reader, 


minds of young itudents, by reading ſuch romantie 


on corrupt practices. Wherefore, in the idea of his 


monſtrous fables, as alſo di e our minds from 


are ſo pleaſing to corrupt nature, and too often 


continues our author, farther inquire into the mo- 
tives and reaſons which have induced me to ſuffer 


* this diſcourſe to come under public view, then be 
* pleaſed to take notice, that I am not fo much mine 
* own flatterer, as not to be ſenfible of many imperfec- 


tions, both as tu matter and form, which may ren- 


der it unfit for any curious eye or palate. Indeed, 
© I have neither time nor capacity, no, nor yet a will, 


to poliſh and flouriſh it, ſo as to render it acceptable 


to every curious critic. I have always affected, with 
that great maſter of wiſdom, Padre Paulo, the Vene- 
© tian, 
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s) His Imprima- i , 
(o) E22 approbation of the work (s) 


count of the ti 
of their publica- 
tion in note [C]. 


(u) Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 


6 A 
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it might prejudice it with ſome; that many might eſteem ſome portions, tho* they might 
diſapprove others; and that it would be prudent to ſee how it might be reliſhed, before 
the whole was committed to the preſs ; which determined him to publiſh it in parts. Af- 
ter this wiſe reſolution, the preſs being then ſubject to reſtraint, he — himſelf, as a 


member of the Univerſity, to Dr John Fell, then Vice-Chancellor of 


xford, for his li- 


cence, who, as he was a zealous friend to the Church of England, was alſo a true patron 
and encourager of learning, and therefore granted, with much readineſs, that mark of his 


Thus all obſtacles being now removed, the firſt part of 


THE COURT OF THE GENTILES appeared, and was received with 


ac. great applauſe (!). In proceſs of time, encouraged by this candour and kind treatment, 


me the author adventured to publiſh likewiſe the three following paxts, of that truly learned 


work [C]. The love of privacy, the deſire he had to purſue hi 


dies, and the conveni- 


ency of inſtructing a few young perſons under his own roof, of which none was more ca- 
pable, induced him to make choice of Newington for his retreat (a), where he was often 
viſited by perſons of diſtinction, and ſome not of his own communion, who were deſirous, 
by their reſpect for him, to teſtify their eſteem for unaffected piety and extenſive learning. 
Upon the demiſe of Mr Thomas Tregoſſe, a zealous Nonconformiſt miniſter, but a very 


loyal, peaceable, and worthy perſon, it was refolved to put ſome little remains of his to 


tian, to ſuit my form to my matter, as nature does, 
and not my matter to my form, as the ſchools are 
wont to do. This with other moving conſiderations, 
detained me ſome while from publiſhing this diſ- 
courſe, which was, in the firſt dravght thereof, in- 
tended for the private inſtruction of tome perſons of 
noble condition committed to my tuition : But that 
which prevailed upon me to let it paſs a more com- 
mon view and cenſure, beſides my general ends above 
ſpecified, is the perſuaſion of ſevera! judicious, learn- 
ed, and pious friends, who conceive it may be ſome 
way uſeful at leaſt, for the inſtructing of young ſtu- 
dents, which is a main conſideration I had in mine 
eye, when I firſt undertook the compoſition there- 
of. 

[C] Of that truly learned work.) In this note we 
ſhall give the reader an account of the different times 
in which the ſeveral parts of this very learned perfor- 
mance came abroad. 'The Title of which was, 

The Cour of the GENTILES ; or, a Diſcour/e touch- 


ing the Original of human Literature, both PaiLoLo- 


iE and PHILOSOPHY, from the SCRIPTURES and 
 Jewrsn Church, in order to a Demonſtration of, | 

I. The Perfection of God's Word and Church Light. 

II. The Imperfection of Nature's Light, and mi/- 
chief of Vain Philoſophy. 

III. The right uſe of human Learning, and eſpecially 
ſound Philoſophy. 

Part the firſt, Of Philology, was printed Oxon. 1669, 
and there again, 1672, in 4to. The ſecond part, 
which is of Philoſophy, was printed Oxon. 1671, and 
at London, 1676, in 4to. Of theſe two parts, there 


the 


tian, Phcenician, Chaldean, Perſian, Indian, Ethiopic, 
Scythian, and Britannic ; and thence, proceeding to 
the Grecian, and chiefly to the Ionic and Italic, or Py- 
thagorean, where he ſhews great reading and learning, 
whilſt he deduceth this doQrine of Judaic origin, from 
the teſtimonies of Heathen, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian, 
both ancient and modern, authors, paſſing through all 
the particular ſects of Philoſophers, with great ſollici- 
tation and induſtry ; and promiſing at the end of this 
work, that he is willing to undertake another treatiſe, 
to ſhew both the miſchief of vain, and the uſefulneſs 
of ſound, Philoſopby, to Chriftian religion. 

In the third, the vanity of Pagan Philoſophy is de- 
monſtrated from it's cauſes, parts, proprieties, and ef- 
fects; namely, Pagan idolatry, Judaic apoſtacy, Gno- 
ſtic infuſions, errors among the Greek Fathers, ſpe- 
cially Origen, Arianiſme, Pelagianiſme, and the whole 
ſyſtem of Papiſme, or Antichriſtianiſme, diſtributed in- 
" three parts, Myſtic, Scholaſtic, and Canonic Theo- 
ogy. 

In the fourth part he treats of Reformed Philoſo- 
phy, wherein Plato's moral and metaphyſic, or prime 
Philoſophy, is reduced to an uſeful form and method. 
He divides this, which is 2 than any of the former 
parts, into three books, diſcourſing in the firſt, of 
Moral Philoſophy, in the ſecond, of Metaphyſics, and 
in the third, of Divine Predetermination. This laſt 
ſeems to have been a diſtinct piece, and to have been 
publiſhed after the fourth part of the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, to which it ſerves as an appendix, having a di- 
ſtin& preface and table of contents, which is not the 
method purſued through the reſt of the work. The 


judicious Morhoff (5) gives a very advantageous cha- (5) Polyhiſtor. 
racter of our author and his work, and acknowledges, II. 1. 2. 8. III, 
that, with much patience and application, as well as 512. 


is a laudable account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
4) vol. VI. No. (4). The third part, of the vanity of Pagan Philoſa- 
iv. p. 2231, phy, was printed Lond. 1677 ; and the fourth part, of 


Reformed Philoſophy, was printed there the ſame year, 
both in 4to. Theſe four parts, ſays Wood, ſhew the au- 
thor to have been well read in, and converſant with, the 
writings of the Fathers, the old Philoſophers, and thoſe 
that have given any account of them or their works. 


As alſo to have been a good Metaphyſician and School 


Divine. But to give the reader a clearer idea of this 
large and learned work, it may not be amiſs to ſpeak 


particularly of the aim and intention of each of theſe ' 
hereafter. 


| ts. 

”" the frf he endeavours to prove, that all lan- 
guages have their origin and riſe from the Hebrew, in- 
ſtancing particularly in the Oriental tongues, as the 


Phoenician, Copthic, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, Per- 


ſian, Samaritan, and Ethiopic ; and then in the Euro- 


an, eſpecially the Greek, Latin, the old Gallic, and 


ritannic. To which he adds a deduction, importing, 


that the Pagan Theology, Phyfic, Politics, Poeſie, 
Hiſtory, — are traduced from ſacred names, 
perſons, rites, and records, and ſhewing withal, how 
the Jewiſh traditions came to be corrupted and miſtaken 
by Pagans. : 3 

In the ſecond part, he maketh it his buſineſs to 
evince, that Philoſophy alſo hath it's original from the 
Jewiſh Church ; beginning to ſhew this of the Barbaric 
Philoſophy, under which he comprehends the Egyp- 


with great parts and learning, he had run through the 
whole circle of Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Hebrew learn- 
ing; and with great diligence, and no leſs candour, 
had digeſted whatever was worth reading and conſide- 
ration, in an accurate and perſpicuous manner. We 
may plainly perceive in thoſe parts of Biſhop Huet's 
famous work, which relate to the ſame ſubject, that 
he was not unacquainted with Mr Gale's performance, 
or with another piece of his, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
Indeed, the author beforementioned aſ- 
ſures us, that there was a Latin tranſlation of the 
Court of the Gentiles, before = Sonu _ of the 
original appeared in England, by which the reputation 
of - * was ſpread into all of Europe, but 
more eſpecially in Germany, where his labours met 
with great applauſe. Here at home the learned uſhered 
in both the editions of the firſt parts, according to the 
mode of that time, with Latin and Engliſh poems, of 
theſe the Engliſh pindaric before the firſt part, containg 
ſome fine ſtrophes. Before the ſecond part, there is 2 
long Latin poem, ſubſcribed Thomas Gilbert, and a 
ſhorter by Owen Price, M, A. a long Pindaric poem, 
probably by the ſame perſon, who wrote that pre- 
fixed to the firſt part, a ſhorter complement in he- 
roics, both withaut any name ſabſcribed. 


[DJ] 7. 


a 


L E. 


the preſs; and the better to preſerve his memory, it was wiſhed that ſome particulars of 
his life ſhould be prefixed (w). Our author undertook and performed it with ſpirit and ( From a MS. | 
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eloquence, for it was a ſubject very well ſuited to his temper, and he was perfectly ſatisfied — 
as to the veracity of the facts which he reported, and which were very much enlivened by 
the manner in which he ſet them forth; and yet he fo carefully concealed his being the aus 
thor, that we do not find it mentioned in any catalogue of his writings (x) [DI. In the 
diſcharge of his miniſtry, and the improvement of his faculties, he ſpent his years in ſoli- 
tude and quiet; and yet in a way highly uſeful to his contemporaries, and to poſterity (O). 
He compoſed, amongſt ether uſeful and learned treatiſes, a compendious view of the an- 
tient Philoſophy in general (z), with an immediate regard to the ſervice of his pupils, but in 
ſuch a manner as that it might be very advantageous to the publick; and therefore, at the 
requeſt of ſeveral eminent and worthy perſons, he printed it in Latin, which is one reaſon 
perhaps why it is leſs known than ſo judicious a treatiſe deferyes [E]. We mention theſe 


[D] In any catalogue of his writings.) The title of 
this book, which is properly our author's, for the let- 
= and other papers, are only annexed to it, bore this 
title. 1 5 Ws 

The Life and Death of Thomas Tregoſſe, late Mini- 
ner of the Goſpel, at Milar and Mabe in Cornwall, 
with his Character. Lond. 1671, 8vo. 

This Mr Thomas Tregoſſe was of an ancient and 
worthy family, ſeated at St Ives in Cornwall, and edu- 
cated in Exeter college at Oxford ; he was a zealous 
nonconformiſt miniſter, and ſuffered for preaching pri- 
vately very much. Amongſt his other misfortunes he 
was once ſent to the Marſhal of Bodmyn, to be kept 
in cuſtody as a dangerous and ſeditious perſon, of 
which King Charles II, being informed, and being 
alſo acquainted, that notwithflanding what was ſet 
forth in his commitment, he was ſo far from meddling 


with ſtate affairs, that he did not ſo much as touch the 


(6\Life and Death 
of Mr T homas 
Tregoſſe, P · 16, 
17. | 


controverſies between the Church and the Diſſenters, 
in any of his ſermons ; but, on the contrary, exhorted 


his hearers to live peaceably, and to manifeſt- their 


faith by their works; his Majeſty directed a ſpecial 
order to the Marſhal to ſet him at liberty. Yet this 
did not hinder his being fined and impriſoned after- 
wards ; and much notice was taken of misfortunes that 
befel thoſe who were inftrumental in his troubles ; and 
it was currently reported, that he had propheſied the 
death of one of his great perſecutors. Mr Gale men- 
tions this matter, but not in ſuch terms as will juſtify 
that report; for he tells us (6), that after Mr Tre- 
* goſſe had been committed by Mr Robinſon, to Lan- 
* ceſton Jail for three Months, and had been four 
days returned home, Mir Robinſon, who was inde- 
* fatigable, gave out, that he would ſpeedily ſend 


* him back again to the place from whence he 


* came. In order whereto, providing to ride to mar- 
* ket, to procure another juſtice to join with him in a 
Warrant, for a ſecond conviction of Mr Tregoſſe, for 
a conventicler, and to proſecute ſome others; whilſt 
* he was at a tenement of his, his own bull, which 
was never known to hurt any before, followed him 
in a field with much fury, and gave him deadly 


wounds, whereof he ſhortly died.“ This ſhews that 


Mr Gale was very cautious in his expreſſions ; and tho? 
he might be of opinion himſelf, as indeed it is clear 
enough he was, that there was ſomewhat providential 
in this caſe, yet he would not take upon him to declare 
it a judgment, as many had before, and ſome very de- 
liberately, have ſince done. 

[E] Than /o judicious a treatiſe deſerves.) The 
title of this book runs thus: | | | 
 Philoſophia Generalis in duas partes diſterminata, 
una de Ortu & Progreſſu Philoſophiæ, &c. Altera, 
1. De Minorum Gentium Philoſophia 2. De 9 Habiti- 
bus intelleAualibus. 3. De Philoſophiæ Objecto. Lon- 


don 1676, 8vo. That is, A General View of the Riſe 


and Progreſs of Philoſophy ; to which are added, ſome 


particular Treaties. 


In this book, which is very learned, and where, in 
a very narrow compals, the ſentiments of the Ancients 
may be found, upon almoſt every fubje& of importance, 
the chief deſign of the author is the very ſame with 
that, in his Court of the Gentiles, only here he writes 
more conciſely, and fitter for the peruſal of ſuch, as 
were engaged in a regular courſe of ſtudy, to whoſe 
uſe. it was eſpecially deſigned. What is ſaid in the 
text, of it's being leſs known from it's being written 
VOL. III. No. 174. 


works 


in Latin, relates to our own iſland only, where this 
piece of Mr Gale's is in a great meaſure neglected, 
while a great many books, that might be named, that 
have been picked out of it, are in great efteem. It is 
quite otherwiſe abroad, here it is the beſt known of 
any of his works, much read, and highly commended. 
Morhoff particularly gives it a very good character, 
and repreſents it as highly uſeful in affording a con- 
ſiderate perſon the ſenſe of antiquity at a ſingle view, 
upon any point whatever. It muſt not however be 
diſſembled, that in one thing he paſſes a cenſure upon 
our author, but with great decency and moderation (7). 
He ſays, that when learned men have addicted them- 


ſelves to any particular hypotheſis, they bend every 


ſubject that way, from which failing he thinks our au- 
thor not entirely free, in his endeavouring to deduce 
all the arts of Philoſophy and fabulous Divinity of the 
ancient Pagans, from the law and doctrine of the Jews. 
His poſition, generally ſpeaking, is, without doubt, 
true enough; for we may very eaſily perceive, that 
the friends of an hypotheſis, and much more the au- 
thor of one, will bend things any way, rather than 
ſuffer the repugnancy of them to their own ſentiments 
from becoming apparent. In this caſe, however, it is 
to be conſidered, that fome very learned men have 
been in a direct oppoſite way of thinking, and have la- 
boured to prove, that the Pagan notions were ſo far 
from being borrowed from the Jewiſh Church, that 
there was a viſible conformity between the rites and ce- 
remonies of the Moſaic Inſtitution, and the religious 
cuſtoms of certain idolatrous nations, and more eſpe- 
cially the Egyptians. Now we can hardly believe, that 


(x) Calamy's Liſe 
of Baxter, Vol. 
Il. p · 98. 


y) See the notes 
LEJ, [F], [6]- 


( Morhoff, Po- 
2 II. 1. gs 


(6) Polyhiftor, 
Il, 1. 1. 8. 


perſons ſo oppoſite in their judgments, ſhould agree in 


a falſhood ; and if this be right reaſoning, then there 
muſt be certainly a ſtrong likeneſs between the facts in 


the Jewiſh Hiſtory, and the fables in the Heathen My- 


thology ; and granting this, we cannot certainly be at 


a loſs to diſtinguiſh the original from the copy. There 


is in the Sacred Writings, a majeſtic ſimplicity that 
has been admired, even by the Heathens themſelves ; 
there was a certain childiſhneſs in the Ethnick Theolo- 


"gy, which the wiſer Pagans deſpiſed. We have no 


reaſon then to doubt of the foundation, or to ſuſpect 
that our learned author, and all who went before him 
in his opinion, were miſtaken, or that the French Pre- 
late Huet, or our moft learned Biſhop Cumberland, 
were miſled by their authorities; notwithſtanding which, 
we are at liberty to doubt, and we may preſume, that 
this is all that the judicious Morhoff means, whether 
in every particular theſe authors have been right in 
their conjectures; for it is one thing to lay down, 
and prove the truth of a general propoſition, and quite 
another, to make a long train of deductions with equal 
truth and certainty. The greateſt maſter in figures 
may miſtake in a particular calculation, but it would 
be very unfair to infer from thence, the falſity of the 
rule by which he wrought. Theſe reflections relate 
equally to this treatiſe of Philoſophy, and to the Court 
of the Gentiles, and are intended purely for the rea- 
der's ſatisfaction, and to do juſtice to the ſkill and di- 
ligence of our learned and worthy author; not to re- 
preſent him as infallible, or incapable of making mi- 
ſtakes, upon ſubjects ſo perplexed and embarraſſed as 
thoſe were, and ever will be, which he undertook to 
handle. His defign in both books was good, and he 


purſued it with indefatigable labour, which is more 


than ſufficient to juſtify the little pains we have taken 
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( See the Cata- 
logues in Wood 
and Prince. 


(5) Calamy's Life 
of Baxter, Vol. II. 
P 59» 


e) Athen. Oxon, 
ol. II. col. 508. 
Calamy's Life of 
Baxter, Vol. III. 
5. 97+ 


(d )Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 
p- 350. 


(e) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 608. 


| (F)Calamy's Life 


of Baxter, Vol. 
II. p. 59- 


g Prince's Wor- 


thies of Devon, 
p. 350. 


G A LE. 
works of his particularly, becauſe in thoſe days they gained him univerſal eſteem ; but his 
other performances deſerve alſo to be remembered, as breathing the ſame ſpirit of kindneſs ' 
and charity, tho' ſome of them written on leſs ſtriking ſubje&s ; and therefore the reader 
will find an exact catalogue of them in the notes (a), with ſome neceſſary remarks [F]. 
Vpon the death of Mr John Rowe, to whom, as we have ſaid, he was for many years 
| aſſiſtant, October the twelfth 1677, he, together with Mr Samuel Lee, was choſen Paſtor 


of his congregation (). He continued, as long as his ſtrength would permit, to labour 
for the ſervice of the Church of CHRIST, and in promoting, as it's ſupport, ſound 
literature. A very ſhort ſpace before his death, he publiſhed propoſals for printing by 
ſubſcription a very large and uſeful work, which he had long under his hands, and which 
was very far advanced (c), This, with ſome pieces he left behind him, ſerved to prove 
how well he had ſpent his time, and how great a loſs the world had, in fo learned, fo in- 
genious, ſo communicative, ſo indefatigable, and, in all reſpects, ſo pious and worthy a 
perſon [G]. He breathed his laft, either at the cloſe of the month of February, or in the 
beginning of the month of March 1678, when he was in his fiftieth year (d). He was 
decently interred in the burying-ground near Bunhill-Fields, and his death univerſally re- 

retted (e). 
2 judges of it; his piety was ſo evident and unaffected, his courſe of life ſo innocent 
and uniform, that his example went as far as his ſermons; he was ſtedfaſt in his opinions, 
and warm in the defence of them; but had charity for thoſe who differed from him, whom 
he would labour to convince, but not to compel; he was as much an enemy to ſedition as 
to perſecution; and the known averſion he had to the former, defended him from the 
latter, when many of his brethren were expoſed. In a word, he maintained to the laſt the 
character which he had early acquired, of having, in a very high degree, thoſe qualities 


He was a man whole learning made him admired and eſteemed, by all who 


that moſt adorn a Miniſter of CHRIST, which ſecured him the love and veneration of 


men fincere and devout of all parties (f). His concern for learning and piety, reached 
beyond the times in which he lived; not in his writings only, but in the manner in which 


he diſpoſed of the temporal goods, which either came to him by deſcent, or were the pro- | 


duct of his economy in managing his ſmall income. He beſtowed all his eſtate, real and 
perſonal, on young ſtudents of his own principles, and appointed truſtees to manage it for 
their ſupport (g). All his well choſen library he gave towards promoting uſeful learning 
in New England, where, at that time, ſuch a numerous collection was a publick benefit. 


Out of this, he excepted only ſuch books of Philoſophy as might be judged more proper for 


young ſtudents here; and thus having ſpent his whole life in doing good, he provided at his 
death that there might be a continuance of perſons of the ſame frame of mind, and of like 


qualifications with himſelf, or at leaſt he did towards ſuch a proviſion all that was in his 


power. 


to ſet his character, and that of his writings, in their 
true light; and ſo far as in our power lies, to revive 
the . of both, as is certainly our duty. 

[F] With ſome neceſſary remarks.) In this note, we 
are to give the reader an account of ſuch other pieces, 
as fell from the pen of Mr Theophilus Gale, which we 
ſhall do as exactly as we can; tho' it is not impoſſible, 
that ſome may have eſcaped us, but if there be any, 
ſuch it is moſt likely, that they are prefaces to other 
mens works; or, it may be, that ſome of the treatiſes 
he left behind him, have been publiſhed without any 
mention of the author. The treatiſes known to be his 
are theſe : | 


The true Idea of Janſeniſm, both Hiſtorick and Dog- 


matick, Lond. 1669, 8vo. The large Preface to it 
was written by Dr John Owen. 8 

Theophily ; or, 4 Diſcourſe of the Saint's Amity 
with God in CurisT, Ofc. Lond. 1671, 8vo. 

The Anatomy of Infidelity ; or, an Explication of 
the Nature, Cauſes, Aggravations, and Puniſhment of 
Unbelief. Lond. 1672, 8vo. | 

A Diſcourſe of Car15T's coming, and the Influence 
which the Expectation thereof, &. Lond. 1673, 8vo. 

Idea Theologiz tam contemplative quam attive, 
ad formam S. Scripture delineata. Lond. 1673, 12mo. 
That is, An Idea of Theology, contemplative as well 
as active, according to the Holy Scriptures. 

Wherein the Love of the World is inconſiſtent with 

the Love of God. A Sermon on the 1 Epiſt. of John, 
chap. ii. ver. 15. Lond. 1674. And in the Supple- 
ment to the Morning Exerciſe at Cripplegate: 
A Summary of the two Covenants, This is ſet be- 
fore a book by him publiſhed, intituled, 4 Diſcourſe 
of the Two Covenants, &c. Lond. 1678. fol. Written 
by William Strang, ſome time Preacher in the Abbey 
Church at Weſtminſter. 

'There is another book uſually put into the cata- 
logues of his works, which bears this title. 

Ars Sciendi ; fve Logica novo Methods diſpofita, & 
novis præceptis aucta, Lond. 1682, 8yo. This is 


John Clauberg's Logic, and Ar, Cogitandi, called the 
Janſeniſts Logic, digeſted into one volume, with ſome 
alterations and enlargements ; but we are aſſured by 
Dr Calamy (8), that this was unjuſtly aſcribed to 
Mr Theophilus Gale. | | 
[G] So picus and worthy a perſon] The title of 
this work, of which he gave a large account in his 
printed propoſals for publiſhing it, ran thus 
Lexicon Græci Teſtamenti Etymologicum Synonymum 
frve Gloſſarium & Homonymum. | 
This Lexicon of the Greek Teſtament was finiſhed 
as far as the letter Iota; and the moſt conſiderable 


words were alſo placed under the other letters. It 


would have made when printed, a large folio volume, 
and have been much more compleat in every reſpect, 
than any thing of the kind yet extant, the author in- 


tending that it ſhould ſerve for a Concordance as well 


as a Lexicon, and with that view, had taken great 
pains in ſettling the different ſenſes of the ſame word, 
:hewing whence they aroſe, and how they might be 
with certainty diſtinguiſhed. It was a great loſs to 
the world, that he did not live to compleat it ; and 
ſtill a greater, that we have not ſo much as the titles 
of the other manuſcripts which he left behind him. 
It is very remarkable, that in Anthony Wood's ac- 
count of Mr Gale, there is not the leaſt abatement 
or reſtriction in his commendations ; and it is no leſs 
remarkable, that the Reverend Mr Echard (9), join- 
ing his accounts of Dr Thomas Manton, and Mr The- 
ophilus Gale, ſays, the latter ſeemed to have more 


(8) Life of Parter, 
Vol. III. p. 9). 


(9) Hiſt, of Egg · 
p. 936. 


learning and leſs faction than the former; he adds, 


that he ſhewed himſelf to be a man of vaſt reading 


and induſtry, an exact Philologiſt and Philoſopher, as 


his Court of the Gentiles, and other learned works, 


ſufficiently teſtify ; and that in the midſt of his great 


deſigns, he was ſnatched away in the prime of his 


years. Theſe teſtimonies do as much honour to thoſe 


who gave, as to the memory of him to whom they 
are given, E 


> GALE, 
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- GALE (Trnomas), a moſt excellent ſcholar in the laſt century, was born at Scruton 

in Yorkſhire, in the year 1635, or 1636 [A], and educated in Weſtminſter. ſchool. 

Thence he was elected a ſcholar of Trinity-college Cambridge, of which he became Fel- Pk 
low (a). He took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1658, that of Maſter in 16623 ( S. Kaizht's | 
and accumulated the Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity in 1675 (5). At the n 
opening of the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, July 12, 1669, he was incorporated Maſter 5. 382 | 
of Arts in that Univerſity (c). Among other branches of learning, he diſtinguiſhed him- B) From the 
ſelf moſt particularly by his curious, critical, and exact knowledge of the Greek tongue; UniverftyRegitt, 
of which he was Regius Profeſſor at Cambridge: And he publiſhed new and accurate edi- ah Wink: Full 
tions of ſeveral ancient writers in that language; whereof an account is given below. In Vol. i. ed. 1721. 
1672, he was choſen Head-maſter ef St Paul's. School in London, in the room of Mr Sa- © 77: 
muel Cromleholme; and had the Honour of being employed by that city, to write the 

elegant inſcriptions on the Monument, erected in memory of the dreadful conflagration in 3 
1666; for which he was preſented with a piece of plate (d). June 7, 1676, he was col- arg nor 
lated to a Prebend in the Cathedral church of St Paul's (e). He was alſo a Fellow of the to Jer. Collier's 
Royal Society, to which he gave a Roman urn with its aſhes. About the year 1697, he. 2 
preſented the new Library at Trinity- college in Cambridge, with a great number of curious , at the cad. 
Arabic manuſcripts (f). This moſt learned and induſtrious perſon, tho? encumbered with 


; wy 0 (e) Newcourt” 
the care of fo large a ſchool, found means to publiſh new Editions of ſeveral ancient valuable 23 Vol. . 


Rhetors, or Orators [D]: Jamblichus of Myſteries [E]: An Edition of the Greek Pſal- 
ter, from the Alexandrine MS. [F]: and Herodotus [G]. He alſo reviſed Cicero's Works, 
printed in 1684 [H]; and publiſhed two volumes in folio of our antient Engliſh Hiſto- 
rians [J J. After having continued about twenty - five years Head-Maſter of St Paul's- 


[A] Was born at Scruton in Yorkſhire, in the year 
1635, or 1636.) We learn from his Epitaph, that 
he died April 8. 1702. in the 68th year of his age. 
And as it doth not appear how far he was then ad- 
vanced into his 68th year, he might therefore be 


born either in the year 1635, or in the beginning of 


1636. | | 

[B] A collection of the Mythologiſls, &c.) The 
title of which volume is, Opuſcula Mythologica, Ethica, 
& Phyfica, Grace & Latine. Containing. * 1. Pa- 


* lezphatus de Incredibilibus Hiſtoriis. Cum variis lec- 


* tionibus. Ejuſdem duo Fragmenta, ex Chronico Alex- 


* andrino, ſcil. De inventione purpure : & de primo 


ferri inventore ; Mat. Radero interprete. 2. Hera- 
© cliti de incredibilibus. Leone Allatio interprete. 3. 
* Anonymi, longe Heraclito recentioris, de incredibili- 
* bus, eodem interp. 4. Pharnuti [vel Cornuti] Com- 
« mentarius de Natura Deorum. Interprete Conr. Clau- 
* fero. With our learned Doctor's notes, and various 


© readings. 5. Salluſtius Philoſophus de Diis & Mun- 


* do. Interprete Leone Allatio. At the end are the 
learned editor's notes. 6. Ocellus Lucanus Philoſo- 
« phus de Univerſi natura, interprete Ludovico Noga- 


rola Comite Veronenſi. Ejuſdem Nogarolæ Annota- 


tiones, & Epiſtola de viris illuſtribus Italis qui 
* Grece ſcripſerunt. Editio nova emendatior, &c. 7. 


* Platonis Timeus Lacrus de Anima Mundi, i. e. Na- 
. * tura. 8. Demophili, Democratis, & Secundi Vete- 


rum Philoſophorum Sententiæ Morales a Luca Hol- 
« flenio edite. Editio ſecunda accuratior. g. Toan- 
is Pediaſimi defiderium, de muliere mala & bona. 
* 10. Sexti Pythagorei Sententiæ e Graco in Latinum 
* a Ruffino wer/e, & Xyſto Romane Ecclefis Epiſcopo 
« falſo attribute. II. Theophrafli Notationes Morum 
* [vel Charaeres Ethici) I/. Caſaubono interprete. 
* Editio nova correftior. 12. Pythagoreorum Frag- 
« menta partim apud Stobæum, partim alibi reperta. 
Among them, are two letters of Pythagoras. 13. 
Heliodori Lariſſæi Capita Opticorum. Ex bibliotheca 
Fr. Lindenbrogi ' Cantabrigiz. 1671. 8vo. reprinted 
at Amſterdam. 1688. 8vo. with great improvements. 


[C] 4 collefion of Authors on the Poetical Hiſtory. 


Hiſtoriæ Poeticæ Antiqui Scriptores. Pariſ. 1675. 8vo. 
viz. Apollodorus Athenien/is, Conon Grammaticus, Pro- 
lemæus Hepheſt filius, Partbeniut, & Anton. Liberalis. 

[D] The ſelect Rhetors, or Orators.] Rhetores ſe- 
lei : viz. 1, Demetrius Phalereus de Elocutione. 
Editio emendatior. 2. Tiberius Rhetor de Schematibus 
apud Demoſthenem. 3. Anonymus Sophiſta de Rheto- 
rica. Theſe two, firit publiſhed by our learned au- 
thor, with a Latin verſion. 4. Severi Sophifte Alex- 
andrini Ethopoeie. Publiſhed before by Fred. Morel 


ſchool, 


Greek authors: Namely, A collection of the Mythologiſts, and other writers of moral and ? 4. 


natural Philoſophy [B]: A collection of authors on the Poetical Hiſtory [C]: The ſelect 75 Collier, 1d. 


and Leo Allatius, but more correctly by Dr Gale, with 


a new tranſlation. Oxon. 1676. 8 vo. 


LE] Jamblichus of Myſteries.) Under this title, 


Jamblichus Chalcidenſis de Myſteriis. Epiſtola Porphy- 
rit de eodem argumento. Grace & Latine ex werfione 
Thomæ Gale. Oxon. 1678. fol. | 

[FI Au edition of the Greek Pſalter, &c.) The 
title of this edition, was, P/alterium juxta exemplar 
Alexandrinum, Editio nova Græcè & Latine. Oxon. 
1678. 8vo. | 


[] Herodotus.) This neat and accurate edition 


of that moſt valuable ancient Hiſtorian was publiſhed 
at London, in 1679. fol. And, confidering how ſe- 
verely Gronovius's edition hath been animadverted 
upon, and very groſs errors diſcovered in it by the 
beſt of criticks (1), Dr Gale's edition of Herodotus 
muſt, upon many accounts, ſtill paſs for the beſt. 

[H] He alſo revijed Ciceros works, &fc ] This 
edition was printed at London in 1681, and 1684. 
2 vols. folio (2). 


(t) See Kufter's 
Examen Criticum 
Edi tionis Herodo - 


ti Gronovianæ: ian 


J. Le Cleic's Bib- 


lioth, Ancienne & 


[1] And publiſhed tus valumes in folio of our an- Moderne, Tom. 
cient Engliſh Hiſtorians.) Theſe two volumes are a V. p. 383, &c. 
continuation of another collection of the like kind, And Acta Erudi- 


publiſned by, or under the direction of, the moſt 
learned and worthy John Fell, Biſhop of Oxford; 
with the title of, Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum vete- 
rum Tom. I. Quorum Ingulfus nunc primum integer, cæ- 


teri nunc primum prodeunt. Oxon. 1684. fol. g 


Of the two volumes publiſhed by Dr Gale, the firſt 
was, at Oxon 1687. fol. and intituled. Hiſforiæ An- 
glicanæ Scriptores Quinque, ex vetuſtis Codicibus nunc 
primum in lucem editi. Which volume contains. I. 
Annales de Margan; The Annals of Margan-Abbey 
in Glamorganſhire ; that is, once belonging to that 
Monaſtery, and written there: Reaching from the year 
1066, to 1232. II Chronicon Thome Wikes, aliter 
Chronicon Saliſburienſis Monaſterii. i. e. The Chro- 
nicle of Thomas Wikes, a famous Monk of Oſeney- 
Abbey in the 13th century. It begins at the year 
1066, and extends to the year 1304. But from the 
year 1289, it was continued by another hand. III. 
Annales MWaverleienſes; i. e. The Annals of Waver- 
ley-Abbey in Surrey, from 1066. to the year 1291. 


[N. B. Every conſiderable Abbey in this pv. gong 


uſed to keep a Chronicle of what happened moſt me- 
morable every year.] IV. Itinerarium Regis Anglo- 
rum Richardi, & aliorum in terram Hieroſolymorum. 
Auctore Gaufrido Viniſauf. i. e. The expedition of 
King Richard I. and others into the Holy Land : by 
Geffrey Viniſauf. To which is ſubjoined an account 


of the taking of Damieta. V. Chronica Walteri He- 


ming ford, Canonici de Giſſeburne, ds Geſtis Regam An- 
tlie. 


torum Lipfi: an. 


1716. p. 201, 
337» 417, &c. 


(2) See Dr 
Knight's Life of 
J. Colet, as above, 
p 476. 
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ſchool, he was, as a juſt reward for his merit and pains, promoted to the Deanery of York, 
8 wy into which he was admitted Sept. 16, 1697 (g). Here he kept an hoſpitable table, and 
was particularly remarkable for his care and good government, and the repairing and beau- 


2076 


cee by Br. Willis, 
Eq; VoLl. p.70. tifying the fabric of the Cathedral (5) ; beſides an eſpecial ſervice he did to his Deanery [I.. 
(o) Collier's Die- But, after having enjoyed that Dignity little more than four years and a half, this worthy 
tion. ut ſupra, perſon, to the univerſal loſs of learning, died at York April 8, 1702, in the 68th year of 
— his age (i). He was buried in the Cathedral there, with an Inſcription on his Grave- ſtone, 
pra. as below [L)]. As to his Character; he was a learned Divine, a great Hiſtorian and An- 
tiquary, and one of the beſt Grecians of his age. He was not only known and eſteemed 

at home, but alſo by the moſt learned of his contemporaries abroad; and kept a particular 
correſpondence with Father Mabillon, Monſicur Baluze, Peter Allix, James Cappel, Se- 


(3) See above, in 
the article AL D- 


gliæ. Ab anno Domini. 1066. ad annum 1300. 1. e. 
The Chronicle of Walter Hemingford, Canon of Gi- 
ſeburne [in Yorkſhire] from the year 1066, to 1300, 
But the learned editor hath publiſhed it here only as 
far as the year 1273, reſerving the reſt for another 
volume of our Engliſh Hiſtorians, beginning at King 
Edward I. which he intended to oblige the world 
with, but never did. It was pabliſned entire by T. 
Hearne in 1731, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The ſecond volume of our Engliſh Hiſtorians pub- 
liſhed by Dr Gale, was intituled, Hiſtoriæ Britan- 
nice, Saxonice, Anglo-Danice, Scriptores XV. Ex 
vetuſtis Coad. MSS. editi opera Thome Gale Th. Pr. 
Oxon. 1691. fol. This volume compreherds. I. Gi/- 


de ſapientis de Excidio Britanniæ liber querulus. Ex 
antiquilſima MS. Cod. Cantabrigienſi i. e. An Hi- 


ſtory, and a Letter, concernirg the deſtruction of Bri- 
tain by the Saxons ; written by Gildas, a Monk of 
Banchor in the 6th century. II. Vita S. Wi*ridi 
Epiſcopi Eboracenſis. Auctore Eddio Stephano i. e. 
The life of St Wilfrid the third Archbiſhop of York, 
[who died in 711.] written by Eddius, or Heddius, 
ſurnamed Stephen, that flouriſhed about the year 720. 
III. Hifloria Britonum, auctore Nennio. i. e. The 
Hiſtory of the. Britons, by Nennius; a Monk of Ban- 
chor, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury. With notes at the end. IV. Annales Joan 
Aſſerii. i e. The Annals of J. Aſſer, Biſhop of Sher- 
bourn, who died anno 909. Theſe Annals begin at 
Julius Cæſar, and end at the year 904. V Polychro- 
nicon Ranulphi Higdeni Monachi Cheſtrenfis. 1. e. The 


Polychronicon of Ralph Higden Monk of Cheſter: 


divided into fix books. It begins at the earlieſt times, 
and was brought down by the author to the year 1343: 
but Dr Gale has publiſhed it here only as far as the 
year 1066, and hath retrenched from it every thing 
that did not relate to the Engliſh Hiſtory. VI. VII- 


lielmus Malmeſburienſis de Antiquitate Glaſftanienſis Ec- 


cleſiæ. i e. William [Somerſet, Monk] of Malmeſ- 
bury, of the Antiquity of Glaſton bury- church. VII. 
Wil. Malmeſburienſis Liber V. de Pontificibus. 1. e. 
The ſame William's fifth book of the Engliſh Biſhops : 
being the life of A/Je/m, firit Biſhop of Sherborn (3); 
and a ſupplement to his IV. books De Pontificibus, 
publiſhed by Sir Henry Savile, with the reſt of that 
author's hiſtorical works. He had promiſed this life, 
at the beginning of his account of the Bithops of Sher- 
born. VIII. Hiftoria Ramefienfis, ſive Liber de Fun- 
datiore & Benefactoribus Coenobii Rameſienſis. i. e. 
The Hiſtory of the foundation of Rameſey monaſtery, 
in Huntingdonſhire; and of the benefactors to the 
ſame. IX. and X Hiſtoria Eccleſiæ Elienfis. Lib. 11. 
1. e. The Hiſtory of the Church, or Monaſtery of 
Ely, in two books. XI. Chronica Joannis Walling- 
ford. i. e. The Chronicle of John Wallingford, 
twenty firſt Abbot of St Albans. It begins at the year 
of Chriſt 449, and ends at 1035. XII. Hifloria 
Compendio/a de Regibus Britonum, auctore Radulpho de 
Diceto. i e. A compendious [and indeed an imper- 
fet] Hiſtory of the Britiſh Kings, from [the preten- 
ded] Brutus to Cadwalader, anno Ch. 689. By Ralph 
de Diceto, Dean of St Paul's in the 13th century. 
XIII. De Partitione Provincia in Schiras, & Epiſco- 
patus, & Regna. i. e. Of the Diviſion of England 
into Shires, Biſhopricks, and Kingdoms. By an au- 
thor unknown. He reckons 32 counties in England ; 
exclufive of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Cum- 
berland, Cornwal, and Wales ; and two Archbiſhop- 
ricks, and twenty Biſhopricks, XIV. Toanns Fordun 
Scoti-Chronicon, five Scotorum Hifloria. i. e. The 


(J). 


ny's Natural Hiſtory, relating to Britain. 


ſtian 


IIiſtory of the Scots, by John Fordun, Chaplain of the 
Church of Aberdeen. {Publiſhed in a more compleat 
manner by Thomas Hearne. Oxon. 1722. 5 vols. 
8vo ] XV. De Paontificibus & Sancti Ecclefie Ebg- 
racenſis Poema, aufore Flacco Alcauino. i. e. A ö 
tical account of the Archbiſhops and Saints of the 
Church of York, by Flaccus Alcwinus, or Albinus 


an Appendix, of what ſeveral ancient authors have 
written concerning Britain : namely, 1. The 2d and 
3d chapters of the viiith book of Ptolemy's Geogra- 
phy, in Greek and Latin 2. Extras, from Anto- 
ninus's Itinerary ; the Notitia Dignitatum Imperii Ro- 
mani; & Geograph. Anonymus Ravennas. 3. The 
number of hides in ſeveral counties ſouth of the Hum- 
ber. 4. An abſlrat of Doomeſday book, which he 
intitles, Conſuetudines & Fura Anglicana, ex libro 
cenſuali, difo Doomeſday. 5. The ancient names of 
the people, places, &c. in Britain; from Camden, in 
alphabetical order. 6. Chap. 16. of book iv. of Pli- 
7. Genea- 
logies of the ſeveral Saxon Kings in this iſland ; from 
the Textus Roffenſis, and Alured of Beverley. Inter- 
ſperſed with learned notes, and emendations. This 
very particular account of the contents of theſe two 
volumes I thought neceſſary to give, for the ſake of 
all lovers of Enyliſh Hiſtory, to whom ſuch notices are 
very uteful, and ſave them a great deal of time. 
Our learned author left alſo ſeveral pieces in manu- 
ſcript, namely, 1. Janblicbus de vita Pythagore. 
2. Origenis Philacalia, wariis MSS. collecta, emen- 
data, & nova verſione donata. 3. Antonini Itinera- 
rium. This laſt was publiſhed by his learned ſon Ro- 
ger Gale, Eſq; under this title, Antonini Iter Britan- 
nicum, commentariis illuſtratum Thame Gale S. T. P. 
nuper Decani Eboracenſis. Opus poſthumum rewifft, 
auxit, edidit R. G. Acceſſit Anonymi Ravennatis Bri- 
tanniæ Chorographia cum Autographo Regis Galliæ 
MS. & Coaice Vatican collata. Aajiciuntur - conjec- 
turæ plurime, cum nominibus locorum Anglicis, quot- 
quot iis affegnari potuerint. Lond. 1709. 4to. But 
this is the moſt exceptionable of Dr Gale's works : 
for, out of an affectation of ſaying ſomething new, he 
hath diſplaced moſt of the ancient ſtations, without 
ſufficient authority ; and hath indulged himſelf a great 
deal too much in fancy and conjectures. There 
were likewiſe publiſhed in 1704, ©* Sermons preached 
upon ſeveral holy days obſerved in the Church of 
* England, by Thomas Gale Dean of York.” Lond. 
8vo, | 


[X] Beſides an eſpecial ſervice he did to his Dean- 


ery.) It was this: at his admiſſion to his Deanery, 
finding the Dean's title to be a Canon-Reſidentiary 
called in queſtion; in order to put it out of all diſ- 
pute, he generouſly procured letters patent, in 1699, 
to fix it to himſelf, and ſucceſſors (5). 


as follows. E. M. S. Thome Gale S. T. P. Decani 
Ebor. Viri, ſi quis alius, ob multifariam eruditionem, 
apud ſuos exteroſq; celeberrimi. Quale nomen ſibi con- 
quifevit, apud Cantabrigienſes, Collegium SS. Trinita- 
tis, & Grece Linguæ Profeſſoris Regii cathedra ; apud 
Londinates, Viri literatiſſimi, in Rempublicam, & Pa- 
triæ commodum, ex Gymnafio Paulino emiſi; apud Ebo- 
racenſes, hujus res Eccleſiæ beu ! wix quinquennio, at 
dum per mortem licuit ſedulo & fideliter, adminiſtrata ; 
& ubicungue agebat donata luce, weneranda Lingue 
Grace, & Hiſtoriæ Anglicanz monumenta, marmore 
loguaciora, perenniora, teftantur. Ob. Apr. viii. A 
S. H. Mpccii. tat. ſue. Lxvill (6). 

| ] And 


> 


To this collection the learned editor hath added (4) See above, in 
the article AL. 


1 ( 6) Br Willis, ubi 
LI] With an inſcription on his grave-flone ) Being ſupra, 


(é) bis, f. 7, 7a. 


Commentar. 
de rebus ad eum 
pertinentibus, I. v. 
p.31 . edit. Amſt. 
1717. 


ſerious enquiries; when at the age of ſeventeen, he received the unexpected, as well as un- 
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baſtian Feſchi, John Rudolf, Wetſtein of Baſil, Henry Wetſtein of Amſterdam, J. G. 
Grævius, Louis Picques, and eſpecially the renowned Peter Huet biſhop of Avnches (&), ran 
who had a fingular reſpe& for him, and gave him the higheſt commendations poſſible [MT]. Aud Koight, abi 
He had a noble Library of choice and valuable books, and a curious collection of many sr. 
efteemed Manuſcripts ; which he left to his eldeſt ſon the learned Roger Gale, Eſq; late 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Exciſe, Treaſurer of the Royal Society, and Vice-Preſi- . 
dent of the Antiquarian Society, London, who hath publiſhed ſeveral valuable works [N]. 


His younger ſon, is the ingenious Samuel Gale, Eſq; Treaſurer of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety. He alſo left a daughter. 


[M]. And gave him the higheſt commendations poſſi- 
Ble.] In theſe words, Quem utraque dote, & Modeſtiæ 
& Doarine, omnibus homi ni bus, quos quidem no- 
verim, anteferendum puto (7). i, e. who I think ex- 
ceeds all men that ever I knew, both for modeſty and 
learning. 

[N] Who hath publiſhed ſeveral valuable works.) 
Namely, 1. Regiftrum Honoris de Richmond. i. e. A 
Regiſter of the Lands, Manors, and Towns belonging 
to the Honor of Richmond in Yorkſhire. Lond, 1722. 


brary. 2. An Eſſay towards the Recovery of the 
Courſes of the four great Roman ways in Britain, And 
a letter to Thomas Hearne occaſioned by that Eſſay, 
&c. Printed in the fixth volume of Leland's Itine- 
rary. 3. A diſcourſe in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions No. 357. p. $23. occafioned by a Roman in- 
ſcription found at Lancheſter in 1715. 

His brother Samuel hath alſo publiſhed, The Hiſtory 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Wincheſter, 
begun by Henry Earl of Clarendon, and continued to 


guages. The good old man, deſirous of giving all imaginable advantages to ſo great a 


fol. Printed from the original ſurvey, taken in Henry 


the year, 1715. Lond. 1715. 8vo. C 
the IVth's reign, and preſerved in the Cottonian Li- 


GALE (Dr Jon x), a learned Divine, an eminent Preacher, and the moſt applauded 
Champion of the Engliſh Anabaptiſts (as they are called) in the XVIIIth century. He 
was born May the twenty-ſixth 1680, at London, his father being a worthy and well 
eſteemed citizen, one who had great natural abilities, and a very high reputation for in- 


tegrity (a). The natural gravity, and unuſual compoſure, of his ſon's temper thro? the ( 8 
courſe of his childhood, induced him to ſpare no pains or expence in his education, as hav- j,hnGue,which 


ing an early view to thoſe labours for the inſtruction of mankind, which were to be the - rr * 
principal buſineſs of his riper years (5). He correſponded preciſely with his father's in- Volumes of his 
tentions thro? his primary ſtudies, which were his ſole occupation, as well at thoſe hours Sermons, p. 3+ 

when his ſchool-fellows were employed in amuſements ſuitable to their age, as when, aC- ( punerat Ser- 
cording to the ordinary courſe of education, a ſtrict attention was expected from him (c). 
By this indefatigable purſuit of learning, he ſoon outſtripp'd thoſe of his ſtanding, and qua- 
lified himſelf for more important inquiries than thoſe which relate to grammar and lan- 


mon on Dr John 
Gale, by ſoſ. Bor- 
roughs. 


2 of Dr 
: Mu . , Gale, p. 4+ 
genius, and ſo uncommon an application to literature, ſent him over to Leyden, in order 


to finiſh perfectly what he had ſo happily begun (d). He was there engaged in the moſt 


d) Borrough:'s 
funeral ſermon, 
welcome, news of his mother's death, whom he had many other reaſons to regret beſides . 

thoſe of tenderneſs and affection ſpringing from ſo near a relation (e). He well expreſſed () Life of Dr | 
the motives to his own conſtancy, in a letter of conſolation he wrote his afflicted father on Ihn Cale, f. 4 
that melancholy occaſion. Yet he was well apprized, that this breach in the family would 

make his return to England neceſſary, earlier than otherwiſe it would have been, which 

made him very induſtrious in improving all the time which he ſtill had to ſtay ; and in this 

he was not only ſo diligent, but ſo ſucceſsful, that, in the ſpace of two years, a ſhort time 

indeed for ſo great a work! he conquered all the difficultics of his favourite ſtudy, and, 

with univerſal applauſe, received, when little more than nineteen years old, the academical 
degrees of Maſter of Arts, and Doctor in Philoſophy () [A]. In attaining theſe honours, /) rigorteque 
at a time of life when moſt others begin only to aſpire to them, he not only raiſed his own Choifie, Tom. 
reputation very high, but reflected glory on his country; the rather becauſe at his comin STO ne 
to that ſeat of the Muſes, he was completely maſter of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 

which, beſides being unuſual in a youth of ſixteen, muſt have greatly facilitated his other > Ord 
ſtudies (g), and contributed thereby to ſo ſurprizing a progreſs as that before mentioned. cheri deVolder de 


Surprizing goo © 0s 


(4 07 Maſter of Arts and Doctor in Philoſophy.) * higheſt honours in a ſolemn ceremony. God 
To be ſatisfied that there is no exaggeration in what * *. may T rome 


we have advanced in the text, the reader need only 
caſt an eye on what his Profeſſor teſtified to his father 
upon this ſubject, and which is much ſtronger than 
any thing in our account, and yet conſidering the re- 
— of the perſon ſubſcribing it, no doubt need 

conceived of its veracity. * It has happened to no 
body ſays he, that I know of, to gain ſuch a know- 
* ledge of things, which are to be traced out by na- 
© tural reaſon within the ſpace of fifteen months and 
no more, which is all the time your ſon has applied 
* himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and that 
before the expiration of the nineteenth year of his 
* age, as to be judged worthy to be adorned with the 

VOL. III. No. 174. 


on in the ſame pace he has begun, and 
continue he ſame aſſiduity and diligence to the end, 


* that ſo he may become a moſt fit inſtrument to ad- 
vance the glory of the name of the Lord, the fur- 
* thering his own ſalvation, and the publick good of 

* his neighbours,” | | 


Sign'd 


WoLFrEtRDUs SENCUE RDIUS, 


Upon this occafion when he publiſhed his Theſis, 
De ente eju/que conceptu, dedicated to his father and 
his two uncles, Sir John and Sir Joſeph Wolf, the fa- 

| mous 
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Surprizing, one has a right to call it, ſince it appeared ſuch even in the eyes. of the beſt 


the moſt eloquent oration pronounced by the learned Volder, expreſsly upon this occaſion, 


judges, as is manifeſted not only from the pieces preſerved in the former note, but from | 


(5) Bibliotheque July the third 1699, and publiſhed after his death by the celebrated Profeſſor Boerhaave (h), 


— Reg of which a few periods will be found at the bottom of the page [BJ. After he left the 


Univerſity of Leyden, he made a tour to Amſterdam, which afforded him ſeveral oppor- 

tunities of viſiting the famous Mr John le Clerc, with whom he then fix'd a correſpon- 

dence, and of whoſe character we find him, in his writings, a very zealous as well as very 

(i) See this Point able defender (i). Upon his return to his native country, he purſued, with the fame viva- 
781.“ in Note city and diligence as at School or the Univerſity, the acquiſition of all uſeful knowledge in 
regard to the concerns of this life, and with ſtill more attention and vigilance that facred 

ſcience which affords the means of obtaining a ſure title to a better, With a view to this, 

he perfected his ſkill in the oriental languages; and, having carefully ſought all the pre- 

vious helps neceſſary to the thorough underſtanding of them, began, with moſt ſerious 

15 5: Application, to ſtudy aſſiduouſly the ſacred Scriptures in their originals, and to conſider 
Ton Gate, > What lights might be obtained towards reaching their true ſenſe, not only from commen- 
8, 9. taries, but antient verſions (4), When he had been in England, or at leaſt from that ſeat 


of 


(1) Life of Dr mous Adrian Reland (1) ſubjoined a noble teſtimony © he, which has not been done for many years, which no 
John Gale, pre- of his worth, in a Latin panegyric which ends thus, * one of the Profeſſors in this Univerſity hath ſeen in 
fixed to his Ser- alluding to the Carteſians whom he had always oppoſed, * his time, then 'tis new to declare a Doctor of Phi- 
mon, p. 5 loſophy from this place, tho' if you conſider the ce- 
remonies with which this ſolemnity is performed it 
appears antient. But I wiſh the noble and very lau- 
dable deſign of this candidate in proſecuting his ſtu- 
dies was a thing cuſtomary, who after he had ap- 
plied his mind to them, thought it his buſineſs, not 
according to the new, but very bad, method to reſt 
ſatisfied with a ſlight and ſuperficial knowledge of 
the liberal arts, but to look into their inmoſt re- 
ceſſes, and to acquaint himſelf with what lay moſt 
concealed in thoſe of them which he converſed with. 
Wherefore in the firſt place, with great labour he 
gained the knowledge of the tongues, that he might 
afterward with more eaſe and advantage apply him- 
ſelf to the ſciences themſelves. For this purpoſe he 
not only carefully ſtudied the Latin Tongue, but 
what in this age is very rare and unuſual the Greek 
and Hebrew. I ſay nothing of the Latin in which 
he has often ſpoke publickly at London, that famous 


Vince tuos hoſtes, & murus aheneus eſto, 

Ut referat laudes Anglica terra tuas. 
Summe ens perfectum cœptis magis annuat iſtis, 
Ut ſæcli noſtri lucida ſtella fores. 8 


O'ercome thy foes, and riſe ſupremely great, 

That bearing thee, thy country may elate. 

So theſe beginnings the great Being bleſs, 1 5 
That thee their ſtar, the preſent age confeſ\, 
Nor ſhall poſterity conclude thee leſs, 


6 
£ 
IBI At the bottom of the page.) It will certainly 
be ſome entertainment to the reader, and can ſcarce * 
be confidered as a digreſſion from our ſubject, if in- 
this note we give ſome account of Mr de Volder, 
whoſe harangue does our author ſo much honour ; he 
was Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematics in the city, for you have heard with what elegance, pro- 
Univerſity of Leyden, and had therefore the faireſt * priety, and force of perſuaſion, he commended the 
opportunity of knowing Mr Gale thoroughly, which * ſtudy of wiſdom. But I can by no means omit to 
adds not a little credit to what he ſays. This learned * obſerve, that he ſo applied himſelf to the Greek 
man was brought up, and in his youth embraced the Language, as not only to underſtand it, but be able 
ſet of the Mennonites, or Minniſts, or as they are 
with greater propriety called Baptiſis, but before ge 
entred upon the functions of his Profeſſorſhip, he be- 
came a member of the reformed Church in Holland. * 
He was a zealous Carteſian, and had high notions as 
a Republican, which being maliciouſly repreſented to * 
King William then Prince of Orange, he ſuperſeded * 
his own nomination of this gentleman to be Rector 
of the Univerſity, the very night before it was to have 
taken place. But in 1697, which was eleven years * 
„ 
= 
« 


wiſe the Hebrew, thinking the knowledge of the 
Greek inſufficient without this, and that he muſt 
depend upon the credit of others for the interpre- 
tation of the ſacred writings. Furniſhed with theſe 
helps he entered upon the ſtudy of Philoſophy be- 
ing induced to it partly by the pleaſure which ariſes 
from enquiries into things obſcure, and partly b 

the advantage which thoſe ſtudies afford both in life 
and other ſciences, and partly likewiſe as thinkin 

it the beſt method to cultivate his mind, and diſpoſe 
it more readily and clearly to diſtinguiſh truth from 
falſehood in every ſubject. And before he had pur- 
ſued theſe ſtudies full two years, ſee, I beſeech you, 
what penetration of mind, joined with incredible 
diligence, is capable of performing, he was willing 
to give ſome publick proof of his proficiency in 
them. Nor has he failed in the attempt, for both 
in his private and publick examinations he diſco- 


5 afterwards, his Majeſty of his own accord conferred 
(2) Bibliotheque upon him that honour (2). In 1699, he preſided in 
Choifie, Tor. that pablick AR, in which our young Student had his 
407, » IF” degrees conferred upon him, and in his oration he 

ſhews how unreaſonable it is to oppoſe notions, merely 

upon account of their novelty, and from thence he 

takes occaſion to make it appear, that it is highly 

imprudent for Princes or States to interfere at all about 

ſpeculative opinions, by encouraging one fide or de- 

preſſing the other ; he remarks, that truth and falſe- vered ſo acute a genius, and ſuch knowledge of 

hood are not at all ſubject to authority, and that where * things natural, divine, and moral, that, agreeable to 

a Government leaves an entire freedom to Theolo- his great merit, the higheſt honours in Philoſophy 

.. gians and Philoſophers in their debates, it is impoſſible * have been decreed to be conferred on him in a ſo- 

{3) Burcheri 2 it ſhould be hurt by them; whereas by a contrary con- lemn manner, and according to antient cuſtom.” 
br ale No- duct, factions are excited that frequently become dan- Having /aid this he added. * Quare quod felix fau- 
- et Antiquis, gerous, whereas when there is no ſuch interpoſition, * ſtumque ſit tibi, tuiſque honorificum, ex auctoritate 
habita, cum vi- how loud or how warm ſoever thoſe diſputes may be  * ampliſimi Senatus Academici ego te Johannem 
rum doctiſimum for a time, truth is ſure to prevail at laſt. This is the * Gale, Londinenſem Anglum L. A. M. & Philoſo- 
eee general ſcope of his diſcourſe, and from the facts be- phie Doctorem creo, dico, renuncio: do tibi facul - 
as fore related, the reader will ſee the true motive to it. tatem Cathedram hanc Doctoralem conſcendendi, & 
ci Lugduſio Bata- The whole oration in Latin is very judiciouſly pre- ex ea Philoſophiam docendi : confero denique in te 


vi more majo- fixed to the poſthumous works of our author, and very * omnia privilegia, immunitates, que L. A. M. & 
rum pronunciaret 


to declaim in it publickly, To theſe he added like- 


M. et Doc- well deſerves reading, but for what more particularly * Philoſophizz Doctoribus vel legibus vel moribus de- wall Defence 
—— Philoſo- concerns him, who is the ſubje& of our diſcourſe, it * bentur.” It was rude therefore in his antagoniſt to of the Hiſt. of 


phi, tertio Juli. follows tranſlated with the form of creation, (which is uſe ſo coarſe a phrafe as being dubb'd a Doctor (4). 
1699, p. 39% curious) as ſpoken in Latin 3). © If that be new, ſaid 
[C] Than 


Infant Baptiſm 
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of learning, about four years, he was offered by the Univerſity of Leyden (willing to pre- | 
ſerve an intereſt in him) the degree of Doctor in Divinity (1), provided he would give his (/) 154: 
aſſent to the articles eſtabliſhed by the Synod of Dort. But this, tho' highly ſenſible of 
the honour, he very prudently refuſing, preſerved the freedom of his judgment, tho“ at | 
the expence of a title (m). It is certain, that, in conferring this degree, the Dutch Uni- (m) Agreezble to 
verſity would have loſt no credit, ſince of his age there were few in Europe deſerved it „ cher cn 
better. For, by this time, he had not only gone through, in the laborious way of a criti- fons. 
cal examination, both the Old Teſtament and the New, with the moſt celebrated com- 
mentaries on both, as well antient as modern ; but the moſt eminent amongſt the Fathers, 
with equal diligence and impartiality, by which he acquired (as his learned writings ſhewed) 

a thorough acquaintance with, and due regard for, without imbibing an implicit faith in, 

or a dangerous reliance on, the authority of antiquity (2). All this time, his worth was (”) Te of - 
in a great meaſure hid; and there were but a very few, and thoſe of his moſt intimate ac- J. 3 
quaintance, that knew the real merit of this excellent young man. It was not, however, 

many years before an occaſion offered which called his very high qualifications into a much 


more conſpicuous point of view. The Reverend Mr Wall, Vicar of Shoreham in Kent, 


wrote a celebrated treatiſe, which he intituled, The Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm; and for 


this he not only received, long after, the honour of a Doctor's degree from the Univerſity 


of Oxford, but alſo the thanks of the Convocation then aſſembled (. A friend of Dr (e) Proceedings in 


Gale's, a member of the Church of England, and very zealous for the doctrines of the Ms 


Church, conſidering the reputation of this book, wrote the Doctor a warm letter there- repreſented, p. 35. 


upon, as if it had been abſolutely impoſſible to read the arguments contained therein, with- 

out being convinced (p). It fell out, however, otherwiſe with Dr Gale; he was not only r 
proof againſt both book and letter, but reſolved to anſwer them, purely to ſatisfy his cor- g, Gates Refe- 
reſpondent, that reaſon and learning might appear in defence of that cauſe which he tions, &. 


thought ſo utterly overthrown by this performance (q). Theſe letters, though written in 


1705 and 1706, were not publiſhed till 1711, and then at the very earneft defire of ſome OO elf fays in 


perſoris of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who thought it an injury to the publick that they ſhould Þ* fr Letter. 


remain longer in obſcurity (v). 


Thus, by their own merit, they came abroad into the () see this e- 


world, and made their author generally known and reſpected in a very ſhort ſpace (Y, pliined in nate 


even by thoſe who did not embrace his ſentiments. 


Indeed there was ſo much good ſenſe, 


learning, and moderation, in his diſcourſes, that it was impoſſible they could meet with any ) Dr Kinch's 


other than a favourable reception [C]. But, 


l ] Than a favourable reception.) The beſt way 


of making the value of this work known within the 


narrow compaſs of a note, will be by entring into a 


ſuccinct analyſis of his learned performance, in which 
he has ſhewn himſelf equally converſant with books 


and men, and with polite literature as well as ecele - 


ſiaſtical writers. In the Fr letter, he obſerves that 
Mr Wall's hiſtory is not ſo formidable as is pretended, 
tho” the beſt defence of Infant-Baptiſm which he had 


ſeen, and that for thoſe reaſons on which Mr Wall 


himſelf recommends it in his preface. He then tells 
us, that Mr Wall is not much to be depended on, and 


that his real aim and deſign, was only to eſtabliſh the 


(5 Reflectiont on 


Wall's Hiſt. of 
Infant Baptiſm, 
d. $6, 87. 


Baptiſm of Infants, and that he takes all occaſions to 
blacken the Anti- Pædobaptiſts, diſguiſing his deſigns with 
pretences to moderation. That Mr Wall endeavours to 
poſleſs his readers with an opinion of his penetration, by 
ſeveral needleſs digreſſions, and to gain reputation by 
quarrelling with ſeveral of the greateſt men for learn- 
ing, &c. as particularly Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Biſhop 
Burnet, Rigaltius, Gregory Nazianzen, both father 
and ſon ; St Chryſoſtom, Monſieur le Clerc, and Gro- 
tius. That he has not acted the part of a faithful Hi- 
ſtorian towards the Anti-Pædobaptiſts, but ſeveral 
times, on no ground at all, takes for granted ſome 
things, merely becauſe they favour his deſign, and 


ee . the Anti-Pædobaptiſts with whatever he had 


heard any one among them to have believed or ſaid. 
In the ſecond Letter, Dr Gale endeavours to juſtify his 
brethren from the charge of ſchiſm ; and obſerves, 
that in order to an union it would be requiſite (5), 
and * I think, ſays he, none can except againſt it, 
* that ſome fit perſons were choſe on both fides, to 
* examine the Scriptures impartially ; and the Fathers 
of the three firlt centuries, who followed their great 
* maſter through ſufferings, and whoſe writings are 
* undoubredly by far the beſt commentary on the ſa- 
* cred books; and, with theſe helps, to collect from 
the Word of God, the true doctrine and diſcipline 
* of the primitive Catholic Church. And. to what 
© ſhould be thus ſincerely deduced, every one ſhould 


/ © reſolve to conform, without reſerve. And, I doubt 


amongſt the beſt judges of thoſe who were 


funeral Sermon 
udon Dr John 


in Cale, P · 26. 


not, if an union were endeavoured on this expe- 
dient, it would be accompliſhed much more eaſily 
* than is imagined.” In the third letter our author 
remarks, that the diſpute between the Engliſh Pædo- 
baptiſts, and Anti-Pædobaptiſts, may be caſt under 
two heads, one relating to the mode of baptiſm, whe- 
ther it is to be adminiftred only by dipping, and the 
other, who are the true ſubjects of it, whether adult 
perſons alone, or infants alſo. He tells us, that fo far 
as the ſcriptures are clear, the practice of the Anti- 


Pædobaptiſts is allowed to be agreeable therewith ; 
and that therefore if they err, they are, however, on 
the ſafer ſide. He obſerves, that the Greek word for 


baptize, always ſignifies to dip only into any manner of 
a thing, but is more commonly uſed for dipping into 


paſlages of ancient writers. 
remarks, that the critics conſtantly affirm the proper 
and genuine ſenſe of Bare, to be immergo ; that 
Mr Wall is conſcious, notwithſtanding his pretence 


liquids, which obſervation he confirms from ſeveral 
In the fourth letter he 


that the opinions of learned men are againſt him; and 


that whereas that writer appeals to the ſcriptures for 
the ſenſe of the word, it is evidently never ufed there 
in his ſenſe, but the contrary. In the 55 letter he 
obſerves, that though it is very unreaſonable to appeal 
to the Scriptures only, for the ſenſe of a word; yet it is 
clear from them the Greek word mutt always fignify to 
dip ; that if the word were otherwiſe ever ſo ambi- 
guous, yet, as it relates to baptiſm, it is ſufficiently 
determined, only and neceſſarily to mean to dip, by 
the doctrine and practice of St John, amongſt the 
apoſtles, and of the ſucceeding Church for many centu- 
ries, Wwhich-urged a trine immerſion. He affirms like- 
wiſe, that the ancient Church of the three firſt centu- 
ries did not practice affuſion; that all who baptized in 


the times of the apoſtles, were baptized by immerſion ; 


that clinical affuſions do not appear to have been intro- 
duced, till about two hundred and fifty years after 
Chriſt, at which time their validity was much doubted ; 
and that all allow immerfion to have been inſiſted on 
anciently, as the only regular way in all common 
caſes. In the fx:h letter, he proceeds to the other 


chief 
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in the ſame opinion with the Divine who wrote the book he anſwered, ſome thought them- 
ſelves obliged to teſtify their eſteem for his candour and abilities, while others went a little 


chief article in diſpute, between the Anti-Pzzdobapti!.5 
and their antagoniſts, relating to the perſons who are 
the true ſubjects of baptiſm, whether adult perſons a- 
lone, or infants alſo. He obſerves, that Mr Wall's 
attempt, though the beſt in it's kind, falls very ſhort 
of anſwering the deſign of it; and that this writer al- 
lows it cannot be made appear from Scripture that in- 
fants are to be baptized, and therefore recurs to theſe 
as the only expedients. 1. To the practice of the 
Jewiſh Church. 2. To the practice of the antient 
Chriſtians. Dr Gale remarks upon this, that from 
Mr Wall's conceſſion, that it cannot be proved from 
Scripture, it unavoidabh follows, that it is no inſti- 
tution of Chriſt, and that to ſuppoſe it may be included 
in ſome of the more general expreſſions, is only to be 
the point in diſpute ; and that unleſs Mr Wall can 
ſhew that Infant-Baptiſm is ſo much as mentioned in 
Scripture, the Anti-Pædobaptiſts will not believe it 
inſtituted there. He obſerves likewiſe, that the Bap- 
tiſm of Infants is unlawful, if Chriſt has not inſtituted 
it, that true Proteſtants ſhould adhere to the Scrip- 
ture as the only infallible guide in all religious contro- 
verſies, and that the ſilence of the Scripture is a good 
argument againſt Infant-Baptiſm. In the ſeventh let. 
ter, he ſhews from Matt. xxviii. 19. that the Scrip- 
ture does not leave Infant-Baptiſm 2 undetermined as 
ſome would pretend, and that the commiſſion neceſ- 
ſarily obliges to teach all whom it intends ſhould 
be baptized, and that therefore infants cannot be in- 
cluded in that commiſſion, and he aſſerts that the verb 
uels]evev is conſtantly uſed to ſignify nothing leſs 
than to teach. In the eighth letter, he remarks that 
the ſubſtantive ann is only ſaid of ſuch as are at 
leaſt capable of being taught, and that the moſt judi- 
cious have always agreed, that the word in the com- 
miſſion particularly ſignifies to teach and inſtruct; and 
that this appears evidently to be the true ſenſe of the 
place from the authority of the Scriptures themſelves, 
from the practice of the Apoſtles, and from parallel 
places. The ſum of the Doctor's reaſoning on this 
head is this, that the commiſſion obliges to teach all 
that are to be baptized, and therefore that the Scrip- 
tures are not ſo ſilent concerning the baptizing of In- 
fants as the Pzdobaptiſts would perſuade us, ſo that if 
Mr Wall ſhould prove the Jews and Chriſtians did 
baptize their children, the Anti-Pzdobaptiſts have till 
reaſon enough not to admit the practice. In the »:nth 
letter, he obſerves that Mr Wall's aſſertions, that the 
Jews did initiate their Proſelytes, and their infants by 
Baptiſm, and that the Apoſtles and Primitive Church 
baptized the Infants of believing parents, are miſtakes, 
and that the arguments brought to prove theſe two 
points are no better. Dr Gale examines firſt Mr Wall's 
retences from the Jews in tbis and the following 
etter, in which he endeavours to ſhew, from many 
conſiderations, that the arguments of the Pædobaptiſts 
do not make it appear to have been the cuſtom of the 
Jews in our Saviour's time to baptize Proſelytes and 


the contrary. He remarks likewiſe, that even ſuppo- 

ſing the fact could be demonſtrated, it is no rule in 

the adminiſtration of a Chriſtian Sacrament, as being 

only the tradition of their elders, and not grounded 

on Scripture or derived from Moſes. In the eleventh 

letter, Dr Gale proceeds to the other kind of evidence 

produced by Mr Wall, viz. the authority of the Pri- 

mitive Fathers, which the Doctor obſerves ought to be 

| valued more than Monſieur Daille and ſome others 

6) Ibid, p. 395, ſuppoſe (6). * It is an ill return, ſays he, for the 
396, : t lefſons and examples of piety they have given 
us, and for their having been ſo inſtrumental in 

« tranſmitting to us the knowledge of our moſt holy 


© this method, for all the abuſes and affronts put upon 
the Fathers of the firſt centuries, do in the end re- 
flect on Chriſtianity itſelf which thoſe great men 
have handed down, and which therefore muſt needs 
be in ſome degree of but doubtful authority, if it 
depends upon ſufficient teſtimony. It would not be 
« difficult to defend the writings of the Fathers from 
the reproaches caſt on them by theſe men, and by 


their children, and urges ſeveral arguments to evince 


religion. And there is yet a greater evil attends 


further, 


* Daille, their oracle, notwithſtanding he has taken 
* ſuch pains in the matter, and puſhed it with all the 
vigour he could. But it is a nice ſubject, and much 
too copious to be treated here at large. I ſhall 
therefore only ſay, that in many caſes the rejecting 
the authority of the Fathers is a very wild extreme, 
which men are driven to, only becauſe they have 
nothing better to ſay for themſelves, and cannot 
brook to ſee their opinions contradicted in their 
writings. 'That the Fathers of the firſt Churches 
were honeſt faithful men, and every way capable to 
acquaint us with the true poſture of affairs in their 
own Churches and times, and therefore are to be 
* depended on, as far as they relate facts within their 
proper cogniſance, muſt be allowed on all hands, and 
* I don't fee how their greateſt enemies can have the 
face to deny this.“ The Doctor then obſerves, that 
Mr Wall's argument from the Fathers turns upon a 
ſuppoſition which cannot eafily be granted him, viz. 
That the Primitive Church believed and praiſed no- 
thing but what they had received from the Apoſtles 
themſelves. But Dr Gale tells us, that without any 
reflection on the honour and fidelity of the Fathers, 
their teſtimonies cannot ſupport Infant Baptiſm, tho? 
they ſhould afford Mr Wall ever ſo many and full ci- 
tations, * for if the Fathers only prove Fact in the 
* Church and not Right, and the Church was not 
* wholly pure from innovations, how does this prove 
* the Baptiſm of Infants was no innovation, but an 
inſtitution of Chriſt ? And yet this is the thing our 
author ſhould have done, tho' he takes no notice 
of it. It is irkſome to remember the inftances of 
human frailty which even the moſt antient Church 
was liable to. "They were men ſubject to like paſ- 
ſions with us, and therefore no wonder they were 
ſometimes_in the wrong, and their zeal for God's 
honour was not always according to knowledge, 
which, tho" it might keep them from loſing the 
chief thing our Lord had commanded, might how- 
ever expole them to the inconveniency of ſuper- 
adding feveral things he never authorized. The 
Apoſtles undoubtedly kept cloſe to his directions in 
all things without deviation, either in defect or ex- 
« ceſs, for they had the immediate aſſiſtance in a moſt 
* extraordinary manner of the Spirit of God (7). But (5) Rigaltivs is 
that the Chriſtians of the very next age made ſeveral Cyprian.Epift, 
additions, Tertullian confeſſes in his book de Corona. 64. p. 2796. 
And Euſebius from Hegeſippus (8) notes, © that the 
Church continued all the Apoſtles times a pure vir- 
gin and undefiled. But when thoſe holy men 
* were dead —then errors began to ariſe thro" 
the miſtakes of other teachers. Þr Gale then pro- 
ceeds to diſcuſs the grand queſtion, awhether it can be 
proved from any of the authentic pieces of the Primi- 
tive Fathers, that the Church ſed Infant-Baptiſm in 
thoſe early times? He conſiders in this and the tavelfth 
and thirteenth letters, ſuch paſſages as are produced 
by Mr Wall. He remarks in the hirteenth, that in 
St Cyprian's time, Infant-Baptiſm was practiſed in 
Africa ; and infers from thence, it probably took its 
riſe there, together with Infant-Communion ; that the 
Africans were generally men of weak underſtandings, 
that the Greek Church probably had not yet admitted 
the error, that the practice of Infant-Baptiſm began, as 
all innovations do, with only ſome little variations in 
opinion, and then paſſed to as little deviations in practice, 
and ſo by very ſhort ſteps at length attained, unobſerved, 
the great reputation it has now indeed for a long time 
enjoyed; that this was occaſioned in ſome meaſure by 
a zeal which was not always according to knowledge, 
and that the earlieft Pædobaptiſts admitted children 
to the Lord's Supper on the ſame principles as to Bap- 
tiſm. His own words upon this ſubject highly deſerve 
the reader's notice (9), for thus, ſays he, in a caſe 0 Reflections on 
moſt exactly parallel, the ſame perſons who intro- Wall's Hiſt, of 
* duced the baptizing of infants, were equally for ad- Infant-Baptiſm, 
* mitting them, immediately after that, to the other b, 54% 
* Sacrament likewiſe, and that upon juſt ſuch another 
« miſtake of our Saviour's words too, for as they in- 
« ferred the neceſſity of Baptiſm from John iii. 5. ſo 
they did alſo that of the Euchariſt from John vi. 53. 
> | Thus 
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dieed earneſtly pleads for the continuance of both.” 


(11) Miſcellane- 
ous Diſcourſes, 


further, and confeſſed they were moved by his arguments, and that they had never receiv- 
ed. ſo much ſatisfaction before as to this point, tho? they had been long converfant even 
in the moſt arduous diſputes in Divinity, and the writings of the very ableſt maſters in 
controverſy (). Such, again, as did nat eſteem it neceſſary to make any declaration as to 
the point in queſtion, ſhewed equal regard for his. learning and modeſty (u), for that 
ſtrength and dignity which appeared in his manner of reaſoning, and that ſpirit of candour. 
and decency, which ſo happily diſtinguiſhed his writings (w). Above all, they ſet an high 
value upon his charity, and that inclination he diſcovered that things ſhould be calmly 
examined by the infallible ſtandard of the, Holy Scriptures, taking their true ſenſe from the 
commentaries of genuine antiquity, in order to a thorough reconciliation of all ſincere Chri- 
ſtians upon a ſtable baſis (x) [DJ]. In the management of this diſpute, he took a proper 
opportunity to vindicate his friend Mr John le Clerc, from ſome imputations thrown on 
him by Mr Wall, or rather which he had taken upon truſt from others. One ſees in this, 
how much our author adhered to his own rule, that ſincerity was a thing never to be diſ- 
penſed with. He had converſed with Mr le Clerc, but could have hardly ſtudied under him 
as his pupil; for after he quitted Leyden, he applied himſclf to the celebrated Limborch, 
one of the moſt learned and moderate of their Divines, and the ſcholar then in greateſt 
eſteem amongſt the Dutch (y). Yet, for the ſake of this acquaintance, 'and a perſuaſion 
that the attack on le Clerc was il] founded, and calculated to do him hurt here, he very 

enerouſly engaged in his behalf, and very fully refuted whatever in his heat his opponent 
Fad charged upon him. as impious, as well as heretical. This was certainly due to truth 
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(e, See the Quo- 
tations from De 
Whuby and Mr 
Whifton, in note 
le]. 


(s) Life of Dx 
Jobn Gale, p. 
10, 11. 


(w) Borroughs's 
F uneral Ser Mon, 
p. 26, 


(x) Reflections on 
McWa!l'sHift. of 
In'ant-Baptiſm, 


p. 12, 


(y) Memoirs des 
Hommes iilu- 
ſtres, par P. Nice» 
ron, Tom. XI. 


and friendſhip, but, without all queſtion, many would not have been ſo ready to diſcharge 


the debt. The point too as to which this defence is made, was not a little difficult; and, 
in ſpeaking to it, the Doctor's own notions would neceſſarily appear: He was no way 
moved by this conſideration, but has very fairly and juſtly ſtared the imputation, or rather 


inſinuation, which he overturns from that learned man's writings [E]; and then ſpeaks as 
l 1 | frankly 


Thus St Auſtinifrom, theſe very texts at the ſame 


time argues for baptizing and communicating in- 
« fants.. And this — of communicating infants 
© accom 
riſe of Pædobaptiſm for ſeveral hundred years toge- 
ther, as in the Greek Church it does to this day, all 
which is ſo true and manifeſt as to be pretty gene- 
* rally ackno Dr Taylor (re) ſomewhat 
« largely proves it, and frequently ſays, the one is 
« altogether as well ed as the other; and in- 


 [D] Of all fincere Chriſtians upon a flable baſis.) 
There is ſomething ſo attractive in a modeſt and learn- 
ed ſearch after truth, through the obſcureſt paths of 
antiquity, that, ſuch as take different roads in that 
ſearch, naturally: wiſh, each. other well, and ſpeak 
kindly of. their common labours. Thus the learned 
Dr Wotton, though he writes expreſsly againſt our au- 
thor, in relation to the Jewiſh Talmud (11), ſays thus 
much of him. * He ſeems to be well acquainted with 


Vol. J. ch. viii. © thoſe books, and is a writer ſo well verſed in the 


(12) Diſſertat. de 
S. Serĩipturælnter - 
pretatione, Præ- 


fat. F. 5. 


(13) Infant Bap- 
tilm improved, 


14) Whiſton's 

emoirs of his 
own Life, p. 
205, 2c6, 


arts of perſuaſion ; and his way of writing is gene- 


rally ſo very winning, that when I had undertaken 
to treat of the true authority of this moſt ancient 
text of Jewiſh traditions to us Chriſtians, I ſhould 
have been wanting to my ſubject, if I had not taken 


notice of what he had ſaid upon theſe matters. 


The famous Dr Whitby (12), who made no ſcruple of 
thinking freely, and of ſpeaking as freely what he 
thought, ſays, that Dr Gale's very learned letters 
prove it to be doubtful and uncertain, whether that 
practice did conſtantly obtain. Mr Whiſton (13), in 
a little treatiſe of his, very fairly acknowledges that 
the firſt light he received in reference to the primitive 
mode of baptizing, was from Dr Gale's obſervations 
upon the paſſage of Irzneus, which laid the foundation 
of what he wrote upon that ſubjet. This account he 
has very much enlarged in a late work of his, in which 
be ſays (14), this moſt important diſcovery I ſoon 
* communicated to the world in this paper, which both 
* Biſhop Hoadley and Dr Clarke greatly approved, 
but ſtill went on in the ordinary practice notwith- 
* ſtanding. I ſent this paper alſo by an intimate 
friend, Mr Haines, to Sir Iſaac Newton, and de- 
* fired to know his opinion : The anſwer returned 
« was this, that they both had diſcovered the ſame be- 
fore: Nay, I afterward found, that Sir Iſaac New- 
ton was ſo hearty for the Baptiſts, as well as for the 
* Euſebians, or Arians, that he ſome times ſuſpected 
* theſe two were the two witneſſes in the Revelations.” 
Ia ſeveral other places of that work, where Mr Whiſton 
E VOI. 8. N. ek. 5 


panied the baptizing them, even from the firſt 


ſame ſentiments with him, in reſpect 


takes occaſion to mention our author, he never fails to 
do it with the higheſt marks of eſteem and reſpect, and 
makes no ſcruple of pronouncing: him the moſt learned 
amongſt the Baptiſts, though it will fully appear from 
the ſucceeding note, that Dr Gale was not at all of the 
to ſome very ma- 
terial points; and therefore, this character of his, is 
the more to be admired, as it is the leſs to be ſuſpected. 
Sir Peter King, ſucceſſively Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, High Chancellor of Great Britain, and- 


Lord King of Ockham, had a very high opinion of 


Dr Gale, who was alſo honoured with the friendſhip of 
Dr Hoadley, in his time Biſhop of Saliſbury, and now 
of Wincheſter, and of Dr Samuel Bradford, late Bi- 
Mop of Rocheſter, who declared in writing his eſteem 
of our author, on account of his, good underſtanding, 
great learning, candour, and largeneſs of mind (15). 
Theſe were truly ſuch qualities as merited general 
elteem, and ought to preſerve univerſal reſpect to his 
memory, as in his life-time they attracted from wiſe 
and good men of all denominations, a fincere regard 
and veneration for his abilities, and the uſe he made 
of them, in labouring to promote the fundamental 
principles of the Goſpel, and that ſpirit of extenfive 
charity, which is the peculiar ornament of the Chriſtian 
religion. Te 

LE] From that learned man's writings,) It is in 
his firſt letter upon Dr Wall's Hiftory of Infant-Bap- 
tiſm, that he inſerts this vindication of Mr le Clerc, 
which he thought the more neceſſary, becauſe his op- 
ponent was not the only learned man who had attack - 


ed, and as, the Doctor conceived, miſrepreſented this 


gentleman's opinions, which therefore he thought re · 
quiſite to ſet in a true light. * You may obſerve (16), 
* ſays he to his correſpondent, he, that is Dr Wall, is 
very angry with Mr Le Clerc, chiefly on theſe two 
© accounts: Becauſe he endeavours, with ſo foul a 
* mouth, to vilify the Fathers and their writings ; and 
the other is, his ſuſpected Heterodoxy concerning the 
«* Blefſed Trinity, and particularly the Deity of Chriſt. 


This is the common objection of all Mr Le Clerc's 


* enemies, for which they moſt bitterly exclaim a- 
« gainſt him, though very unjuſtly, and oftentimes, in 
very bad language too. But it ought to be confi» 
* dered, whether a different ſentiment, or ſuſpending 
the judgment in ſo abſtruſe a point, is a ſufficient 
* warrant to diſpenſe with the rules of charity and for- 
* bearance, which the great incarnate God fo repeat- 
* edly enjoins, and has made the diſcriminating badge 
© of his diſciples. 'Tis dreadfully ſevere to damn 
men, eres they can't find out the Almighty to 
23 


( 15) Life of Dr 
Joha Gale, Po 
10, II, 


(16) Reflection: 
on Mr Wall's 
Hift. of Infant- 
Baptiſm, p. 

32, 33+ 


0 per- 
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(z) Reflections 
on Mr Wall's 
Hiſt. of Infaat- 
Baptiſm, p · 31. 


a) Life of Dr 
Gale, p · 1. 


(3) Borroughs's 
Funeral Sermon, 
p · 27. 


(e) Plain Dealer, 
Vol. J. No. 57. 


(4) Life of Dr 
John Gale, p. 18. 


in all godlineſs 


Ad acteſt men in their lives. But God grant, they may, 


G A L E. 
frankly his on ſenſe of things, the very mention of which, by a very little addreſs, might 
have been wholly left out of this difpute (z). He was little more than twenty - ſeven years 
of age when he finiſned this work, which ſhewed not only ſtrong parts and great judg- 
ment, but alſo moſt extenfive reading. Yet the reputation acquired thereby, did not 
haſten him in his defign of publick and ſtated preachi 


ing, which he would not undertake 
till himſelf judged every obſtacle removed, and that he was in all 


happened, and he who had merited and received a Doctor's degree at nineteen, declined a 
like degree in Divinity at twenty-three ; and, before he attained the age of thirty, acquired 
the moſt eſtabliſhed character for learning and a found underſtanding, would not adventure 
on the great charge of conſtantly exhorting and inſtructing from the pulpit, till he was in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age (5). He was then choſen one of the miniſters of the Bap- 
tiſt's congregation, in PauPs-alley near Barbican (c); and his ſermons being chiefly calcu- 
lated to promote the amendment of his hearers Jives, and to preſs on Chriſtians the great 
duty of living up to their profeſſion, he was deſervedly attended to and admired by per- 
ſons of all perſuaſions, which occaſioned a prodigious reſort to hear him as often as he en- 


reſpects qualified to 
diſcharge his truſt duly, and with ſucceſs (a). Upwards of ſeven years elapſed before this 


tered the pulpit (d) [F]. 


perfection; for who then can be ſaved ? But thanks 
: be to God, the ſcriptures give us better hopes, and 
© at the ſame time aſſure us, their condition is much 
the more dangerous, who ſo freely preſume to judge 
their brethren : For thou art inexcuſable, O man, 
* ſays St Paul, Rom. xi. 1. whoſeever thou art that 
* judgeſt. Beſides ſuch men, in effect, do nothing leſs 
than oppoſe themſelves to the merciful defigns of our 
great Redeemer, and ſtrive to fruſtrate his kind en- 
* deavour, to make us like himſelf, while he would 
© teach us thoſe admirable virtues of meekneſs, love, 
and good will, &. And though he has been pleaſed 
to take fo much more care to fix us right in the 
practice of theſe things, than in the ſpeculations 
© which diſturb us; yet, an exact conformity in theſe 
* weighty matters, which our Lord himſelf lays fo 
© much ſtreſs on, as ſpotleſs converſation, a pious life 

and Lonely, are not prote&ion pow- 
« erful h to ſecure men from the inſults of theſe 
« furioſo's, as if they thought all moral virtues were 
© nothing, without being right in the notion of the 
* Trinity ; and that this one ſpeculation might com- 
«* penſate for the want of all other good qualities; 
and I believe, Sir, you may have obſerved with me, 
* that many of theſe fiery zealots are none of the ex- 


in time, conſider that moſt charitable warning, our 
« gracious Lord has given them, of their danger be- 
5 Prehand, aſſuring them, Not every one that ſays un- 
* to him Lord! Lord! and in words only acknowledges 
his mighty power and attributes, Hall enter into the 


* Kingdom of Heaven ; but he only that does the will of 


* his Father which is in Heaven. But what conſidera- 
* bly aggravates the crime in the preſent caſe is, that 
the charge is utterly falſe ; and tis ſtrange, perſons 
that pretend to juſtice and honour, ſhould exclaim 
* againſt Mr Le Clerc, on ſuch ſlender grounds, who 
© muſt be acknowledged a man of great piety and 
© learning. For the ſubſtance of all they urge, with 
any manner of probability, is, that his interpreta- 
tions of ſeveral portions of ſcripture, deſtroy the fine 
« gloſſes others have built upon them; and that he has 
gone about to ſhew, that the Fathers did not altoge- 


ther underſtand this myſtery in the preſent orthodox 


« ſenſe. Hence ſome angry men proceed to accuſe 
© him of Socinianiſm ; ſome, for they are not agreed 
of Arianiſm, and others again of Photinianiſm ; but 
they all join to reproach him, though for no reaſon, 
as I can diſcover, but his refuſing to ſtrain any text, 
which he believes in his conſcience is not to the pur- 
poſe, as men of no mean figure have done. A me- 
thod which he rightly thinks only ſerves to expoſe 
the cauſe they pretend to vindicate. By the way, 
Sir, I would not be thought to juſtify all his expoſi- 
tions, ſome of them I receive, and thank him for, 
but not all; and I know Mr Le Clerc will not be 
© offended at my diſſenting. The queſtion is not whe- 
ther his interpretations are juſt or not, he thinks 
© they are, and has a right therefore to propoſe them, 
without being ſtunned with ſuch hideous outcries of 
* Socinianiſm, &c. ially, fince in ſeveral parts of 


s his works he has cleared himſelf to the ſatisfaction of 


He was Chairman of a ſociety for promoting primitive Chri- 


ftranity, 


* any impartial readers.” He then proceeds to cite 
ſuch paſſages, as render it very evident that Mr Le 
Clerc acknowledged the Divinity of Chriſt, as plainly 


and expreſsly taught in the Holy Scriptures, bat was 


unwilling to make an article of faith, of any human 
explanation of that myſtery, which our Lord had left 
to exerciſe our faith, and not our reaſon. 


[F] A. often as he entered the pulpit.] The great 


figure this learned perſon made in his life-time, in 
quality of a teacher of divine truths, and the general 
eſteem the diſcourſes he left behind him, and which 
have been ſince publifhed, ate in, at this day, render it 
abſolutely neceſſary, that we ſhould ſet his character 
in this reſpect, in a clear and full light. One who had 
an intimate acquaintance with him for fourteen years, 
treats this ſubje& of his preaching in the following 
terms (17). * Thus mature in knowledpe, and pre- 

pared for his Maſter's ſervice, he ſtatedly to 
_ preach about the thirty-fifth year of his age, poſſeſſed 
of a heart glowing with humanity, and difpoſed to 


ſacrifice every private view to that moſt glorious one, 


of 8 eternal intereſt of maakind. This 
pleaſing work he purſued with unwearied diligence 
and integrity, preaching the word, as the Apoſtle di- 


res, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, reproving, rebuk- 
ing, and exhorting, with all long faffering and doc- 
trine, reſolving firmly to regard no man in the diſ- 
charge of his duty. He ftood too much in awe of 
his great Maſter, to fear or know any man, or to be 
ſwayed by any worldly confiderations. He believed 
firmly that he muſt render an account of his conduct 
at the day of Judgment, and wiſely reſolved to act 
as that he might do it with rejoicing. He was e- 
qually qualified, both to teach and His 
ſtile was eaſy and natural, his expreſſions ſtrong and 
lively, his reaſonings clear and. convincing. He had 
almoſt an irreſiſtible power over the paſſions which 
he uſed, agreeably to reaſon, and to the nature and 
importance of the ſubject. Who would not love 
God, when what may be known of the Supreme 
Being was deſcribed by him ? When he maintained 
and vindicated human freedom, fate and neceſſity 
ſeemed to vaniſh before him. How gloomy does he 
make the vale of death appear, and how glorious 
the reſurrection from that ſtate of darkneſs, and the 
mano 8 ever the immortal ſpirit, to the un- 
changeab 

tribunal, when the Son of God, arrayed with the 
glory of his Father, ſhall come to render to every 
man, according to his works.“ Dr John Kinch, who 
was alſo well acquainted with him, gives vs the fol- 
lowing pathetic account of his labours (18). But 
* what rendered him moſt valuable was, that his mind 
was well ſtored with heavenly gifts and graces, ſo 
that as aſcribe, well inſtructed in the law, he brought 
forth of his treaſures, things new and old. Furniſn- 
ed to every good work, he was prevailed on to en- 
gage in the Miniſtry, in the diſcharge of which of- 
* fice, he ſtudied to ſhew himſelf approved to God, a 
£ 
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workman that needed not to be aſhamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth, and giving to all a portion 
in due ſeaſon, 


> 


In his preaching, though he highly 
« deſerved 


(17) Life (of 'De 
Jobn Gale, p. 
11, 12. 


body ! how awful does he draw the laſt 


(18) Funeral Ser- 


mon, p. 26. 
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Rianity, from j aly the third 1715, to the tenth of February following. This fociely met 


weekly at Mr Whiſton's houſe in Croſs-ſtreet Hatton-Garden, in order ſeriouſly and ami- 
cably to conſider and examine the moſt antient writers of the Chriſtian Church, to deter- 
mine which of the pieces attributed to them were, and which were not genuine, that from 
thence the doctrines and diſcipline of the Church, in the ages next to the Apoſtles, might 
be clearly and certainly underſtood and embraced (e). This, as we have already ſeen, was 
entirely, was exactly, conformable to the Doctor's views, who was not paſſionate againſt 
any Church, or obſtinate in any opinions ; but fincerely deſirous of being, in faith and 
PRI a true Chriſtian, without regard to any other diſtinction. It is alſo acknow- 
edged by Mr Whiſton, that none of that aſſembly ſhewed a more ſteady, warm, and 
conſcientious diſpoſition, in this reſpect, than he did; or diſcovered more willingneſs to con- 
tribute to the utmoſt of his power, to extinguiſh all diſputes amongſt Chriſtians (f) [G]. He 
remained however, at all times, firm to his firſt principles of religious liberty, which he 
conceived eſſentially neceſſary to the peace of the Church; and therefore, in the year 1719, 
when a great Synod was held amongſt the diſſenting Divines, in order to pacify the diſ- 
putes raiſed amongſt the people in their ſentiments at Exeter, he was one of the ſeventy- 
three who ſubſcribed an advice not to impoſe unſcriptural ſubſcriptions, whereas ſixty- nine 


| ſubſcribed a contrary letter on that ſubject. This ſhews he was uniform in his judgment, and 


of the ſame opinion in an aſſembly of his friends, as in a controverſy againſt one who op- 
poſed that Chriſtian ſyſtem which he had embraced. At the perſuaſion alſo of Mr Whiſton, 
he had, in that gentleman's houſe, a conference with his former antagoniſt Dr Wall, which 
ended as ſuch conferences generally do, without any ſignal or deciſive ſucceſs (g). Indeed 
Mr Whiſton is very clear, that the advantage was altogether on the fide of Dr Gale; but 


« 
H 
c 


« deſerved the praiſe and commendation of his heaters, 
« yet what he ſought, was their profit and advantage. 
© It was pleafing and agreeable to a polite and ingeni- 
* ous audience, which uſually attended him, and at 


the ſame time plain and eaſy to perſons of a meaner 


© capacity ; ſo that in his difcourſes, there was inftruc; 
tion for the ignorant, and entertainment for the moſt 
© learned and judicions. His deportment in the pul- 


pit was eafy, yet attended with a ſeriouſneſs and gra- 


ity, becoming the ſolemnity of the work in which 
e was engaged. His method was exact, his ſtile 
elegant, but unaffected, his reaſoning clear and 
« ftrong, and his arguments juſt and nervous, which, 
* by his happy managing them, conſtantly diſcovered 
<« freſh beauties to his hearers. 


© and melodions, which at once charmed the ear, 


raiſed and fired the imagination, and could not eafily 
* fail to gain the affections, and engage a reaſonable 


| © mind, not wholly ſunk in fin, and bound down with 
o 


(19) Funeral Ser- 
mon, p. 27. 


vicious habits, to receive the truth in love. He did 
© not ſhun to declare, as far as he could, the whole 
counſel of God; nor was he afraid to oppoſe thoſe 
ſentiments he apprehended to be erroneous: though 
the zeal he ſometimes uſed upon thoſe occaſions, 
might perhaps induce ſome, unreaſonably fond of 
their own opinions, to treat his labours with diſre- 

. However, it is apparent from the whole of 
his conduct, that the earneſtneſs he has at any time 


ſhown, in contending for what he eſteemed the 


Cc 

4 

= 

o 

4 

* 

truth, did not ariſe from the diſaffection of his mind 
to the perſon of any man, but from the love he bore 
« to ſouls, from his great deſire to reclaim thoſe whom 
* he thought miſtaken, and prevent, to the utmoſt of 
his power, others from running into the like ſenti- 
ments. He ſtrictly adhered to the Scriptures, as 
the perfect and only rule of his faith and practice, 
and was a zealous aſſerter and patron of univerſal li- 
* berty, where it tended not to licentiouſneſs ; a warm 
* oppoſer of all human impoſitions, in matters of re- 
* ligion, and uſed — to preſs all Chriſtians to 
« ſtand faſt in that liberty, wherewith Chriſt had made 
* them free. He entertained a fincere and hearty re- 
* ſpe for all good men, and paid a great regard to 
* his Maſter's new commandment to his diſciples, to 
love one another. The different apprehenſions be- 
« tween him and other Chriſtians, did not in the leaſt 
© alienate his affections from them. He truly loved 
© all who bore the image of the bleſſed Jeſus. He va- 
© lued all his fellow-travellers, though they did not 
walk juſt in his path.“ To theſe teſtimonies, it 


. fer. 


His voice was clear 


Concerning which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
© more particularly by and by. In the mean time, 
* the conſideration that a perſon ſo well furniſhed, 
was content to ſtruggle with ſo many difficulties as 
© he did, when he might have enjoyed eaſe and plen- 
© ty ; that for the ſake of what he believed to be the 
truth, and commands of Chriſt, he choſe to miniſter 
© in an unfaſhionable and deſpiſed way, when he 
might have had both applauſe and riches, in turning 
his thoughts to ſome other courſes ; and that he 
l ſted in this choice to the laſt, — me to o 
« ſerve, that herein he did, like the Apoſtle, fight the 
fight, and finiſh his courſe, and keep his fide- 
e imitated him likewiſe, in his zeal, as well 
© as in his integrity and conſtancy. But though he 
© would be very earneſt in defending his own 
yet he was far from bearing ill-will to any, for the 
* ſake of their differing from him; and of very large 
and generous principles, as to the extent of Chriſtian 
« Communion, with regard to any matters merely 


* ſpeculative ; and in his converſation in general, he 


* ſhewed a good and agreeable temper." 
[G] To extinguiſb all diſputes amongſt Chriftians.] 


inion, 
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(e) Mr Whifton' 
Memoirs of Dr 
Samuel Clarke, 


P · 96. 


( 77 His Memoirs 
of his own Life, 
p. 475. 


(g) 14, ibid, ps 
461, | 


We have before ſhewn, that our author declared him- 


ſelf a lover of peace, and one that was by no means 
inclined to increaſe thoſe heats, or widen thoſe divi- 
ſions, which had been already ſo fatal to Chriſtianity. 
It was with this view, and in hopes of finding a rule 
for interpreting Scripture, of greater authority, and 
more conſiſtent, than private opinion, that induced him 
to become a member of the ſociety at Mr Whiſton's, 
which conſiſted of men of very different perſuaſions, 
united by no other ties, than thoſe of being ſerious 
and fincere in their enquiries after truth, as will fully 


appear, from the firſt and third articles of the rules 


(20) laid down for the conduct of that ſociety, con- 
ceived in the following words. I. That the main, 
proper, and direct deſign of theſe ſocieties, and their 
meetings, be the calm, ſerious, and impartial diſco- 
very of true religion, and genuine Chriſtianity, both 
as to faith, practice, government, worſhip, and diſci- 
pline, as they were at firſt ſettled by the Apoſtles from 
Chriſt himſelf ; and the conſequent recommendation of 
it to, and the re-eſtabliſhment of it in, the ſeveral 
Churches in Chriſtendom, with the propagation of the 
ſame throughout the world, and in proper and direct 
oppoſition to all party notions, human determinations, 
and modern controverſies, among the ſeveral contend - 
ing bodies. III To admit and invite 


good 
Chriſtians of all perſuaſions and denominations to 


may not be improper to join that of Mr Joſeph Bor- 
roughs (19), ſpeaking to the congregation of Dr Gale, 
to whom he appealed for the truth of all he ſaid. them all with that reſpect, erneſs, love, and af- 
Of his happy talent in the Miniſtry, when once he fection, that are due to fellow- members, however dif- 
was brought ſtatedly to it, you all are witneſſes. ferent in their ſentiments about lefler matters. | 


UI 4 


theſe ſocieties, to avoid all unhandſome reflections up- 
on any of their perſons and s £009" and to treat 


(20) Whiflon'e 
Memoirs of his 
own Life, 


2084. 


(b) Borroughs's 
Funeral Sermon, 
. 26, 


(!) Dr Kinch's 


Funeral Sermon, 


Pp. 25. 


(21) Defence of 


the Hiſt. of la- 
fint-Baptiſin, p. 
2, 


(22) Ibid, p. 53. 
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haviag himſelf embraced his opinion, perhaps his judgment in this caſe may admit of ſome 


L E: 


exception. It is out of all doubt that reverend perſon was far enough from thinking fo, 
fince ſome years afterwards he wrote a reply to Dr Gale's anſwer, which, as we have al- 
ready hinted, procured him a Doctor's degree from Oxford, which ſhews they conſidered his 


undertaking as no eaſy taſk (5). 


Notwithſtanding this, Dr Gale was not either ſilenced or 


diſcouraged, but reſolved to write a rejoinder ; yet this, as well as many other important 
deſigns, were defeated by his death. All that we know concerning it, is from a paſſage in 
a letter to his father upon the ſubject, in which he does not ſeem to have much doubt of 
making his party as good againſt the defence, as he had done againſt the hiſtory (i) [H]. 


[H] 4s he had done againſt the Hiftory.] The de- 
ſign of Dr Wall's defence of his Hiſtory of Infant Bap- 
t:/m, was, in general, to refute whatever had been ſaid 
againſt jt by Dr Gale and others. His motives to it 
himſelf informs us were theſe (21). * The book, ſays 
he, that is, the Hiſtory of Infant-Baptiſm having had 
more faid and publiſhed by fome for, and by ſome 
againſt it, than I could have expected, theſe latter 
who have wrote againſt it, and eſpecially Mr Gale's 
large book of Reflections, ſo he calls them, he might 
have entitled them reproaches, have made it need- 
ful, in the opinion of ſome worthy men to whom 1 
owe a deference, for me, even in this my weak and 
ſuperannuated ſtate, to write ſomething in vindica- 
tion, partly of the cauſe, and partly of myſelf, ſome 
people having it ſeems raiſed a report or ſuſpicion, 
as if I myſelf had altered my opinion about the duty 
or the antient practice of baptizing infants.“ After 
diſpatching what he has to ſay againſt the reſt of his 
antagoniſts, in about the ninth part of his book, he 
enters upon what he has to ſay of our author, in the 
following manner (22). * Thoſe that I have hitherto 
been ſpeaking to have concerned themſelves with my 


© book but briefly and occaſionally. But Mr Gale in 


© 1711, wrote profeſſedly againſt it. And tho' the 
* greateſt part of his book be either of perſonal mat- 
ters, ſome about my life, temper, actions, &c. not 
relating to the cauſe ; and ſome about my way of 
writing, when it is too long or too ſhort, or too cen- 
* forious, or catching at here and there a paſſage of 
my book, which he thought might be repreſented 
ſo as to put me out of favour with the Anti-Pzdo- 
baptiſts, as are his two firſt chapters which he calls 
my character, or elſe on another ſubject, viz. not the 


* 

4 

o 

4 

4 

4 

* 

. 

adminiſtring it, with which I had meddled very lit- 
« tle, as are his three next, yet he gave to the whole 
© the title of Reflections on my book. And tho' he 
goes no farther in any methodical way of anſwering 
than to the introduction, and five firſt chapters of 
my book, net nigh one tenth part of it, which an- 
ſwer begins at his ninth chapter, and he has but 
« thirteen in all, yet it has gone among the men of 
his party as an anſwer to it. He deals not much 
with argument which the others have chiefly aimed 
at, but writes in a way of declaiming and flouriſh, 
and much addicted to reproaching, taking a pride 
in ſhewing how eaſily, and how naturally he can 
« expreſs a contempt of his adverſary, or of any rea- 
4 

learning, but does not keep very cloſe to the rules 
© of candour, modeſty, or truth; but delights in vaunt- 
ing, inſulting, ſlighting, and laying odious and falſe 
«* imputations, not on me only, but on the Clergy of 
England in general, and indeed our whole Church, 
© 25 that was a time in which ſome people found their 
advantage by raiſing ſuch flanders. His talent in 
© Rhetoric, which is not inconſiderable, he uſes to 
« falſe colouring, and gaining his point, as he calls it, 
by wreſted repreſentations of things and paſſages. 
Gf his impertinencies, to name but one ſort of them, 
an unparallel'd inſtance is his picking up ſtories of 
things ſaid or done by me before he was born, and 
* naming the people, whoſe names one would never 
© have thought to have ſeen in print, nothing, thanks 
be to God, of which one need be aſhamed. But it 
« js a great ſhame to ſee ſuch impertinent ſtuff brought 
into a controverſy of religion. Of his untruths, I 
« would before-hand inſtance in one flagrant and ma- 
« nifeft one, which, as I ſhall ſhew, he has affirmed 
E above twenty times over; his ſaying that I have in 


age or time of receiving Baptiſm, but the way of 


ſon or argument. He writes in a ſtile indeed ſufh- 
ciently fluent, and with a good ſtock of philological 


This 


* my books yielded, and owned that there is no Scrip- 
* ture proof for Infant-Baptiſm, tho* near half his 
© book be ſpent in refuting, as well as he can, thoſe 
* proofs which I brought from Scripture. The pro- 
* vince which I had undertaken, was the hiſtory of 
* the times near following, but I did not altogether 
* omit thoſe of Scripture. If I had followed my own 
* inclinations, or the advice of ſome of my friends in 
drawing up an anſwer to him, I ſhould have made 
it ſhorter by half than it is, and taken notice only 
of thoſe few reflections of his, that ſeemed to be of 
moment to the main point. The tyranny of cuſtom 
obliges me not only to take more pains than I needed, 
but the dry work of following him x Tas, 
and anſwering to many things that are impertinent 
to the cauſe, or of ſmall weight in it: but alſo when 
I have done it to make an excuſe to any judicious 
reader why I did it. Such an one will pardon me, 


paſſed over the material objection. To ſpare the 
time of thoſe who are choice of it, tho' I had not 
liberty to ſpare my own, I muſt advertiſe them, that 
there is hardly any thing in Mr Gale's firſt fix chap- 
ters, or in my anſwer to them that is very material 
to the point of Infant-Baptiſm. And it will be no 
great loſs to ſtep over them. A vein of boaſting 
* and magnifying his own performance runs through 


if he conſider, that ſome captious and litigious men 
would otherwiſe have been apt to ſay, that I had 


© all his book. With that he continues his work, and 


* with that he ends, and contrary to Horace's rule, 
* who ſays of a vaunting prefacer, Quid dignum tanto 
* foret hic promiſſor hiatu? With that he begins. 
For in an advertiſement prefixed to his book, having 
taken notice that ſeveral great and worthy men 
whom he names too, had given a favourable charac- 


Reflections, to inform the publick, &c.—— ard to 
let thoſe learned gentlemen know, that they had beer 
too haſty in their judgments, and that this biſtory is 
not by far what they take it to be. Is not this youth 


judgment of any conſiderable thing? I ſet down this 
as a ſpecimen of the arrogance you are to expect all 
through the book. In the ſame advertiſement, he 
ſays, that theſe Reflections, tho' publiſhed in 1711, 
were written in 1705, and 1706, Suppoſe that. 
But when he ſaw in 1707, my ſecond edition wich 
ſome alterations, ſhould he not have left out his 
needleſs remarks on thoſe places of my firſt edition, 
which I myſelf had altered in the ſecond ? He there 
adds, that he had hoped that a more learned advo- 
cate would have been engaged. If Mr Stennet were 
once defired or pitched on to anſwer my book, and 
it was devolved upon this man, it was an unhappy 
change both for the Anti-Pædobaptiſts and for me. 
For if he had anſwered at all, he would have faid 
more to the purpoſe, would have uſed a more ra- 
tional, modeſt, and candid way of ſeeking the truth, 
and I ſhould have had far more Chriſtian treatment.” 
In another place, he acquaints us with particularity 
relating to the Doctor's book, which at once contains 
both compliment and ſatire (23). I will make one 
+ obſervation, a better natured one tending to the com- 
* mendation of him, and of the Anti Pædobaptiſts of 
* them for their generoſity and being pleaſed, and of 
him for his abundant juſtice. It is to be noted, that 
* this chapter was publiſhed a good while before the 
* reſt, as a ſpecimen of what the book ſhould be. 
* They ſeemed very well pleaſed, and much taken 
* with it, and encouraged him to go forward. Which 
* was an inſtance of very good nature, ſince it is fo 
little to the purpoſe, that if one were to expoſe him 
among 
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wy 


ter of my book, he ſays, that he publiſhed theſe his 


a likely man, think you, to be able to inform their 


(23) Ibid, p. 100 


101. 


(24) Ibid. p. 238. 


25) Reflections 


un MrWall's Hiſt. 


of Infant- Bap- 
tiſm, p. 410, 
411, 433» 


This, as we juſt 
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gow hinted, was not | 
plan before he quitted this life, and ich tl 

valuable and ſo induſtrious a perſon. He had thoughts of 
oriental languages, by offering ſome means for facilitati 


impoſſible, and is one great 
Religion. Another great and uſeful labour he had propoſed to himſelf, if Providence had 
lengthened his days, was a tranſlation into Eogliſh-of the Septuagint, according to the ac- 
curate edition publiſned by Dr Grabe, at Oxford. But what ſeems moſt to have occupied 
his thoughts, to have been in the faireſt train of execution, and for the loſa of which, in 
all appearance, the Chriſt ian world has moſt cauſe to be concerned, was the ſcheme he had 
framed of a compleat Expgſition of the whole New Teſtament from the pulpit, which, who- 
ever impartially reflects on his critical knowledge of the Greek tongue, his ſoundneſs in the 
fundamental articles of religion, his great ſagacity in judging, his known candour in ſpeak- 
ing, and his moderation towards ſuch as differed from him in opinion, muſt allow it to 
have been a loſs indeed ! It is hard to ſay, whether this loſs is ſoftened or irritated, by the 
plan he left behind him of this important werk ; but this, as is highly fit, ſhall be left en- 
tirely to the reader's judgment, by inſerting that very curious and accurate, though plain 
and conciſe, piece, in the notes IJ. We mult add to theſe another treatiſe of great ex- 


among judicious men, one would deſire them to read 
* this chapter. But he is to be commended for doing 
them more than juſtice, and making the goods to be 
delivered better than the ſample. For the following 
* ch are really ſomething more to the purpoſe, 
and of a better ſtrain.“ Yet many diſintereſted per- 
ſons who have read our author's book, think there is 
not a ſtronger chapter in it, and that the firſt part of 
it particularly contains as much as can poſſibly be 
faid in favour of his opinion. As Dr Wall is very 
angry with him for being rude in many places in his 
book, yet in the 1 paſſage he cenſures him 
for being civil (24). He labours, ſays he, to defend 
the late Biſhop of Saliſbury's notion, that by he 
* Kingdom of God in that text, is meant not Heaven, 
but the Charch on Earth, and by ſome flattering 
* clogiums of his Lordfhip's, anafwerable arguings, 
* &c. ſeems to have aimed at currying favour. And 
* whereas, I had ſaid that all the Antients underſtand 
* it in this place of the Kingdom of Glory ; he ſays, 
yet it may not be the true ſenſe if they do. For 
* the Antients were fallible, &c. It ſeems he could find 
no unaſwerable ts among them, for they 
* were all dead and had zo places to give. It does 
not appear that this inſinuation had the leaſt founda- 
tion, from the conduct of the perſon to whom it is ap- 
plied ; and the truth of the matter is, that Dr Gale's 
civility in one place (25), was intended to atone for 
his cenſure in another; for tho* he does acknowledge 
that the Biſhop had very well proved, that this ex- 
preſſion, 1 — ſpeaking, refers to the Kingdom of 
Chriſt, and not to the Kingdom of Glory; yet he denies 
his Lordſhip's conclufion, from the paſſage which he 
had cited, and maintains, that tho' it does rarely ſig- 
nify the Kingdom of Glory, yet there it muſt be ſo un- 
derſtood. If this be curry ing of favour, it is a ſtran 
way of doing it. We come now to the paſſage of our 
author's letter mentioned in the text, which was con- 
ceived in theſe words. Dr Wall has written a de- 
* fence of his Hiſtory of Infant-Baptiſm, in which he 
has treated me very roughly, and has endeavoured 
to the Clergy, as well as our own people, 
« againſt me, beſides which there appears not to be 
much in his book, however I am preparing an an- 
« (wer, which, &c.“ After all, as they were men, we 


do no injuſtice to theſe learned perſons in ſaying they 


had both their failings, or to ſpeak with greater pro- 


priety, both had the ſame failing, that of warmth, 
and ſuffering themſelves to be too much heated in the 
courſe of the diſpute. But when a 2 allowance 
is made for this, it may be truly ſaid, and indeed tho 
in their heat they ſometimes unſay it, yet in ſeveral 
places they ſay it of each other, that Dr Wall's Hi- 
ſtory of Infant- Baptiſm is by much the beſt vindica- 
tion of the doctrine and diſcipline of the Cherch that 
ever appeared; as, on the other hand, Dr Gufe's re- 
fle&tions. upon that work is the beſt defence of the 
Baptiſts that was ever publiſhed, and this, tho“ ſt be 
no more than the truth, is ſaying a great deal for both, 
VOL. III. No. 175. 


pectation, 


nes the ſubje& had been handled by very great men 
re. | g 

[1} P' plain and conciſe piece in the notes. ] Amongſt 
Dr Ges papers after his deceaſe, there was found 
his introduction to this practical tion, and there 
in we have the plan of it ſo clearly, and ſo circum- 


ſtantially laid down, that we may from thence form a 


juſt notion of the nature and importance of his defign, 
and of how great value the work itſelf would have 
been had he lived to finiſh it. This ſhort preface runs 
thus (26). RP 
* I am now about to begin an Expoſition of the New 
* Teſtament, and deſign, if God in his boundleſs 
© neſs ſhall give me Tits and ability, to go thro' the 
© whole, with as much brevity as the nature of the 
thing will conveniently admit. To engage your 
molt diligent attention, and to help your memory, 
and thereby render theſe lectures the more uſefol, I 
think it may be very proper at preſent to give you 
a ſhort model of my defign, and the method I in- 
tend to take in the proſecution of it. Now my 


1 
6 

* 

chief view is not to en you in any n 
© ſet of opinions, 1 to any 
man's private interpretation of the Scripture, b 
© drefing them to advantage, and concealing or mil- 
* repreſenting what is ſaid by others; this indeed is 
* commonly thought warrantable enough, but truth 
© needs no ſuch artifices, but diſdains to trick men 
* unwarily into the belief or knowledge of it. Be- 
* fides, ſince we are too ſenſibly convinced, how liable 
* we are all to error and miſtake, we by this artificial 
© way deprive ourſelves of the affiſtance of other men 
for the diſcovery of the truth, and when we are in 
© an error ourſelves, do all we can to cover others 
© with the ſame darkneſs, and if our endeavours were 
* ſucceſsful, we ſhould effeQually deprive them of any 
« poſſibility of being better informed. I am very ſen- 
© ſible what poor ſhort-fighted creatures we are, and 
© therefore will endeavour not to eſpouſe any parti- 
* cular opinion or interpretation, or urge any with 
that warmth, ' which may any way contribute to 
8 
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blind or obſcure my own mind, or deceive you. 


But my whole aim ſhall be to lay before you the 
moſt ſacred and awful rule of our faith and practice, 
without any fn. diſguiſes ; and to the utmoſt of 
my power aſſiſt you in y—u_ your minds to re- 
eeive and own thoſe I which art able to 
make yon wiſe-unto ſalvation ; that you may, upon 
a mature and due conſideration of things, for 
yourſelves with all that juſt liberty and true free- 
dom of thought which ſo well becomes all men, and 
is the indiſpenſible duty of every Chriſtian, and upon 
which, tis the greet ory of the Chriſtian reli- 
41 have ſpread itſelf thro' the whole world. 
© To build your faith on the fenſe and authority of 
©” great men, is giving up your fouls intirely to them, 
© and to believe in them and not in Chriſt, as pee- 
*' viſhly and haſtily to paſs judgment or take ap an 
opinion without hearing, and diligently weighing 
23 Q what 


(26) Printer from 
8 
the Life o 

” John Gale. 


gion, which was an Hiſtory of the Notion of Original Sin, in which he Nl have 
many deep truths, and to have driven out of the 'bofoms of feaſbnabſe ten, fe: 
% Life of Dr rooted and yet dangerous errors (t). About! the beginnitig of December 1721, he 
John Gale, p. ao. was attaked by a ſlow languid fever (H), of which he died, after an ilineſs of about three 
00) Cr-by's Hit, weeks, on the of the ſame month. He bore his laſt ſickneſs with great conſtancy and 
Bape, Val. Iv. Patience, expreſſed the utmoſt reſignation to the Divine Will, and, in his laſt moments, 
k. 370. teſtified an entire confidence in that almighty and all- wiſe Being in whoſe hands are the 
Amas iſſues of life and death, and whoſe mercy is over all his works m). He may be faid to 
oba Gale, p.ar, have died in the flower of his age, being in his forty-ſecond year; and in ſome meafure 
Croſby's Hitt. of unexpectedly, as being of a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution. In his perſon he was rather 
e Eng. Baptiſts, | 
Vel. IV. p. 370. taller than the common ſize, of an open pleaſant countenance, and of eaſy and affable be- 
haviour. Serious, without any tincture of moroſeneſs ; chearful without levity, having a 
moſt perfect command over his paſſions, inſomuch that one who knew him intimately for 


X 2 many years, aſſures us he never once ſaw him difcompoſed (n); extremely%humble, tho? 
in Dale Ng in ſuch high reputation for learning; and particularly careful of giving offence to ſuch as 


were in low circumſtances, as being ſenſible that nothing makes the mind of man ſo tender 
as poverty, and that nothing wounds fo deep as the very ſuſpicion of contempt. As to 
his character in other reſpects, it may, in a great meaſure, be collected from what has been 
already faid ; and, if this ſhall appear deficient, the reader may receive ample ſatisfaction 
from thoſe pieces that ſhall be preſently mentioned, and in ſome meaſure from the extracts 
at the bottom of the page [K J. He was, as is apparent from a variety of evidence, as uni- 

verſally 


mon auditories, i. e. not to be eaſily underflood by 
common auditories, becauſe people do ſo rarely, if 
at all, hear them talked of. By treating theſe moſt 
difficult matters frequently, they will become fami 
liar to all, all things even the moſt neceſſary are 
ſtrange and diſtaſteful, and hard to underſtand at 
firſt. In the ſchools men are made acquainted with 
the moſt difficult matters, by being frequently en- 
tertained with them, and having them repeated over 
and over again. And this is deſtroying and cutting 
up by the very roots, hereſy and ſchiſm, atheiſm, 
irreligion and profaneneſs, and all error and miſtake, 
as far as it can be hoped for in this imperfect ſtate 
of men; for tis reſerved for the life to come to be 
perfect, when all error and miſtake ſhall be done 
away for ever.” ; 
ſcientious obedience to this rule your eternal welfare [X] At the bottom of the page.) The author of 
depends, and by this you ſhall be judged. Jo give that ſhort account of his life prefixed to the Sermons 
you what help I can in this very important buſineſs, publiſhed after his deceaſe, among other remarkable 


what others ſay, is ſetting up a very dangerous ig- 
norant idol in your own minds, and paying divine 
honour and worſhip to the vain deluſion. Beſides, 
'tis the higheſt affront and indignity that can be put 
upon God and Chriſt, to deal fo careleſsly and dil- 
* reſpe&fully with thoſe holy books, as if we would 
boldly deſpiſe and trample upon all the ſacred doc- 
trines which the Son of God himſelf came down 
from heaven to teach us, and that purely for our 
good. Since then the extremes on both ſides are fo 
very dangerous, it bighly concerns every private 
Chriſtian to proceed in affairs of ſuch great moment 
with the utmoſt caution and calmneſs of mind, with 
great ſincerity and impartiality, for the Scripture 
contains ſuch things as are undoubtedly to every one 
of you matters of the laſt concern. On your con- 
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I intend to take this as the molt proper method for paſſages has theſe (27). * The grand principle which (27) Life of Dr 
your aſſiſtance and inſtruction. I will take in order he endeavoured to root the deepeſt, and cultivate John Gale, p. 
entire portions of Scripture, which comprehend a with the greateſt care, in his own mind, as well as 12, 9+ | 


full and compleat ſenſe. This I would, if it were in the minds of his hearers, was that of ſincerity, 
proper, read to you in the original language, but * upon which he thought our happineſs or miſery in 
that not being convenient, I ſhall read the common a future ſtate will depend. He therefore conſidered 
verſion and conſider it carefully, comparing it with that this would be of the higheſt importance, when 
the parallel places where the ſame thing is handled, many of the acquirements we here gain one above 
the ſame words or phraſes uſed, or any thing which another will fade and wither away, which made him 


opinions of learned men, with the reaſons on which This alſo diſpoſed him to judge charitably of thoſe 
they build and compare the antient verſions in the * who differed from his ſentiments, and to be very 
learned languages, together with the interpretations * diligent in his enquiries after truth. His embracing 
of the firſt Chriſtians, and ſuch remarks from the the doctrine of the Trinity was one effect of this, 
antient Hiſtorians, and ſuch accounts of the Jewiſh * for he did not run into this belief from any preju- 
and Greek Antiquities, as may give us any light at * dices of education or biaſs put upon his mind, in his 
this diſtance from the time and place wherein the * youth having been early introduced into the conver- 
Scriptures were at firſt written. After having thus * ſation of thoſe who examined the ſeveral doctrines 
examined every thing which may ſeem to need exa- of the Chriſtian Revelation with the utmoſt freedom, 
mination, from the whole I will endeavour to give * amongſt whom were ſome foreigners as well as others 
a very impartial and unbiaſſed tranſlation and para- of the firſt rank for learning and abilities. Dr 


phraſe, and herein draw out and make ſome rules Kinch, in his diſcourſe (28), ſets ſome other parts of (28) Funeral Ser- 
and maxims for the conduct of life, in order to faſten his character in a very graceful light. He was bleſſed, mon, p. 23, 38, 
all upon your minds, and leave it to your ſerious * ſays he, with extraordinary natural abilities, a hail 29, 30. 


and diligent conſideration. Before I do this, I ſhall * firong conſtitution, a ſmooth ready wit, a bright 
in general prove the truth of the Chriſtian rule. and lively fancy, a piercing thought, a quick in- 
This comprehends, firſt that the books were written * vention, a ſtrong memory, and a good and ſolid 
by thoſe whoſe names they bear, and ſuch as could * judgment. Theſe excellent qualifications were very 
not but know, whether what they writ was true or much heightened and improved by the advantages 
not; ſecondly, they could not deſign to impoſe upon * he received from an ingenuous and liberal educa- 
us. And I will ſettle the authority of each book tion, in which he made ſo great a progreſs, as ren- 
juſt before I enter upon the expoſition of it. It may * dered him truly valuable to all perſons of real worth 
perhaps be objected by ſome, that in the courſe. of and learning, who were ſo happy as to have any 
theſe lectures there muſt be ſeveral things faid not knowledge of or -acquaintance with him.—He had 
fit for common auditories ; but ſince it is neceſſary an even and compoſed temper, which diſcovered it- 
to render the Scriptures intelligible to all, whatever * ſelf.in the conſtant ſerenity of his countenance. The 
is neceſſary to this end muſk not be omitted upon different turns of his affairs ſeemed to make little or 
this pretence, that theſe things are unfit for com- no impreſſion upon his mind, for he, wikis — 
| ._ * Apoſtle 
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verſally 1 7 as any man of his character and abilities ever was, or could be, not with. 
e heats and party prejudices which prevailed in thoſe days (o). His funeſ fer- 
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mon was preached at Barbican, to his own congregation, by Mr Joſeph Burroughs, De- 
cember the fourteenth (p); and on the ſunday following, De&mber the thirty-firſt, by 
John Kinch, Doctor of Laws (q) ; elegant and pathetick diſcourſes both. But his praiſes 
were not only in the mouths of his brethren, I mean thoſe of his own communion; but 
others alſo who were acquainted with his merit, his Jearning, and his zeal for the funda- 
mental truths of the Chriſtian religion, took alſo a ſhare in the ſorrow for his death, and 


willingly contributed their part in confeſſing and applauding his virtues (r). It is very 
certain that thoſe who have ſaid ſuch high things of his attention to the 
calling, his contempt of the vanities of this life, and his exalted confidence in the ſupreme Dealer, No. 532. 


great duties of his 


Being, have not gone to any exceſs, or expreſſed his diligence, humility, or patience, 
with any excuſable degree of latitude, but have ſtrictly adhered to truth, Thoſe were his 
ſentiments in the vigour of his health, nor did they ceaſe to be his ſentiments on his bed 
of ſickneſs. While he was able, he preached to his congregation from the pulpit ; when 
he was no longer able, he preached to them from his death-bed, He taught them in words 


| how to live with hope, he taught them by his example to die in comfort. Theſe things, 


which might otherwiſe, in an age fo cenſorious and incredulous, meet with doubts and 
ſuſpicions, are put beyond all queſtion by his ſermons printed ſince his deceaſe, and which 


fully ſhew what he was. As theſe poſthumous works make the greater part of what he 
has left behind him to poſterity, we reſerved the mention of his writings till we could 


ſpeak of them at once, and preſent their titles all together to the reader's view [L]. In 


them the juſtification of all that has been ſaid of his parts, or his piety, will be found; and 


© Apoſile St Paul, had learned in whatever ſtate he 


* was therewith to be content. He knew both how 
* to be abaſed, and how to abound every where, and 
in all things was he inſtructed, both to be full, and 
to be hungry, both to abound, and to ſuffer need. 
He was truly pious, but without any thing of oſten- 
tation, exerciſing himſelf herein to have a conſci- 
© ence void of offence toward God, and toward man. 
He adorned the profeſſion he made of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine by a holy and exemplary life, which was 
a convincing proof that he firmly believed religion 
to be of the greateſt importance, and that he was 
in earneſt when he endeavoured to perſuade others 
© to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 
* ſent world. He was a perſon of great integrity, 
and preferred the peace of his own mind in the an- 
© ſwer of a good conſcience to all other confiderations. 
His thoughts were ſo fully employed about affairs 
of the higheſt conſequence, that he neglected ſeveral 
opportunities of —. * his temporal intereſts. 
He was ſo intent upon his great Maſter's buſineſs, and 
* was ſo warmly engaged in the purſuit of the durable 
© riches of the eternal world, that theſe fading trea- 
* ſures paſſed his notice. He was a kind friend, and 
© made it his buſineſs to inſtruct and inform, to ad- 
© viſe, and, on occaſions, to reprove thoſe with 
* whom he converſed ; which moſt difficult office of 
« friendſhip he ſo well managed, that none could be 
* offended with him. And being always _— in 
* doing good, he was ever as ready to perform any 


friendly office even for the meaneſt diſciple of Chriſt 


© Jeſus, as for thoſe whoſe circumſtances being more 
* exalted, are from thence generally deemed to have 
a a more commanding influence. He abounded greatly 
in thoſe fruits of the Spirit mentioned by the Apo- 
* ſtle, Gal v. 22, 23. love, joy, peace, long ſuffer- 
ing, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, and tem- 
* perance. But that virtue wherein he peculiarly ex- 
celled, was his great humility. Notwithſtanding his 
valuable and uncommon abilities, both natural and 
* acquired ; he always appeared humble and modeſt, 
* mild and courteous ; and was ſo far from having a 
* vain and proud conceit of his own endowments, that 
he knew how, without the affected vanity of leſſen- 
ing his own qualifications, to eſteem others better 
than himſelf. He bore his laſt fickneſs with 


* patience and reſignation to the will of God. When 


* a little before his diſſolution, his mournful conſort, 
* with weeping eyes and wringing hands, expected the 


© dreadful ſeparation, Truff in the all-ſufficient one, 


* ſays the good man, who can if he thinks fit raiſe nc 
* uþ. He feemed to depart with the greateſt com- 
* poſure and ſerenity of mind, making good that ob- 
* ſervatioa of the Pſalmilt, that the end of the per- 
* feR and upright man is peace, and indeed what 


there 


© ſhould diſcompoſe him ? For he well knew in whom 
© he had believed.” Mr Borroughs obſerves alſo of 
his departed friend (29), That his extenſive know- 
* ledye, and the ſweetneſs of his addreſs, gave him an 
* eaſy acceſs to men of the greateſt figure and worth, 
by converſing with whom, his own abilities were 
* very much improved, and this advantage he con- 
ſtantly purſued. The large acquaintance he had 
with the Claſſic authors in both languages, and the 
* progreſs he made in mathematical ftudies, and in 
© the moſt valuable parts of Philoſophy, were accom- 
« panied with a good d of ſkill in the oriental 
tongues. But tho* he took a large compaſs, tis 
evident that he turned the whole courſe of his ftu- 
dies to the work of the Miniſtry, to prepare for 
which, he ſpent a very conſiderable part of his time 
in the ſtady of the Scriptures themſelves in their 
originals, and in comparing them with the verſions 


whereby he became a great maſter in the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and capable of diſcourſing to ad- 
vantage upon any point which immediately related 
to them. Beſides this, he employed himfelf with 
much diligence in conſulting the antient commenta- 
tors upon the Bible, and in reading and digeſting 
the primitive writers of the Chriſtian Church, for 
whoſe interpretations of Scripture he ſhewed a more 
than ordinary value. And here I think it deſerves 
to be mentioned, to his ſpecial honour, that he en- 
tered into a voluntary ſociety erected on purpoſe to 
enquire into the primitive dofrines and practices of 
the Chriſtian Church, and compare them with the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament, at a time 
when ſuch a thing could not be done without ſuf- 
fering much reproach for it ; and that he continued 
diligently ſeveral years to ſearch into the antient 
books for this purpoſe, and by diſcourſe with others 
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might have been very beneficial to the publick, if 
it had pleaſed God to prolong his life.” 


SO 


(e) PlainoDealer, 
Vol. I. No, 52. 


(P) Lond. 1922, 
printed for E. Bell 
in Cornhill, 3vo. 


(2) Lond. 1722, 
for Aaron Ward, 
Little Britain, 


(r) See the Plain- 


(29) Funeral Ser- 
Mon, p · 


of various languages, particularly the more antient, 


to make them familiar to him, the effect whereof 


[L] A together to the reader's view.) We have al- 


ready ſpoken largely of our author's principal work, 
publiſhed in his life-time ; we have likewiſe ſpoken of 
thoſe that he intended to have compoſed, if Providence 
had beſtowed upon him a longer ftay in this life ; all 
therefore that is intended in this note, is, for the ſake 
of perſpicuity, to ſet down the titles of ſuch of his 


works as are extant, and to give from the laft, a ſhort 


ſpecimen of thoſe excellencies that we have applauded 
in the text. bw 

I. Reflection: on My Wall's Hiftory of Infant-Bap- 
tiſm, in ſeveral Letters to a Friend. Lond. 1711, 8vo. 
II. 4 Thankſgiving Sermon, preached November 


Fifth, 1713. Lond. 1713, vo. | 
III. Ser- 
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be any taſte for ſtrong, and yet clear, reaſoning ; maſculine unaffected eloquence flowing | 
. . Om 


III. Sermons preached upon ſeveral Subject, by the 
late Reverend and Learned Dr John Gale ; to which 
is prefixed, an Account of his Life, in four Vols. 
Lond. 1726, 8vo. the ſecond edit. 

The firſt edition, was publiſhed very ſoon after the 

death of the author, and met with ſuch a reception 

as might be expected, from the reputation he had ac- 

aired while living. In theſe four volumes, there are 

| ſeventy- eight diſcourſes, excluſive of that preached on 
(zohlt is the 16th the fifth of November, which is reprinted (30). It 
Diſcourſe in the may be very truly ſaid, that though the eloquence of 


4th Volume. the pulpit be in itſelf a very diſtind thing, from the 


various kinds of eloquence, by arriving at perfection, 
in which ſome men make themſelves the guides and 
leaders of others ; yet even this eloquence of the pulpit, 
is capable of many ſubdiviſions ; and we ſhall find, up- 
on a ſtrict enquiry, that few have been diſtinguiſhed 
preachers, without having ſomething very peculiar in 
their manner. We cannot either illuſtrate this obſer- 


vation, or bring this article better to a cloſe, than by 


(31) Gale's Ser- giving an inſtance from Dr Gale's Diſcourſes (31). 


| mons, Vol. IV. Jn diſcourſing upon theſe words, Follow peace 


DR avith all men, and holineſs, without which no man 
ſhall ſee the Loxy. Having firſt ſtated the nature of 

this command, and deſcribed that habit of mind 

which Chriſtians are directed to acquire, he proceeds 
to ſhew the advantageous conſequences, that muſt 
be the natural, and therefore neceſſary, reſult of ſuch 
an acquiſition. * This noble, generous, peaceable, and 
holy diſpoſition of mind, ſays he, as it is every man's 
* duty, and highly acceptable in the ſight of the great 
God, and ſupreme Governor of the world; fo is it 
© likewiſe of unſpeakable advantage to mankind, and 
* abſolutely neceſſary to their well being, in every 
ſtate and condition, whether here or hereafter. To 
* confine ourſelves at preſent, to a proſpect of this life 
* only, we know men can't ſubſiſt without ſociety, 
there is ſuch a mutual dependance upon one ano- 
* ther, ſo ſtrongly planted and rooted in our very na- 
* tures, that no art or violence can pluck it up ; be- 
* ſides, our internal diſpoſitions, and ſtrong inclina- 
© tions to converſe, and which ſhine out ſo clearly, 
* that ſome of the ancient Philoſophers have thought 
fit to define man, by calling him a ſociable creature, 
© believing nothing in man to be ſo eſſential and di- 
« ſtinguiſhing as this: we are likewiſe, as to our exter- 
nal condition, viſibly placed, by the wiſe Author of 
Rall things, very much in one another's power; and 
though men were to condemn themſelves to the 
* moſt unnatural and uncomfortable ſtate, and betake 
them to deſarts, and ſolitary mountains and foreſts, 
there to lead a ſavage life, in the moſt obſcure re- 
© tirement, they could not remove themſelves out of 
* one another's reach ; for even theſe places would be 
open to their rude incurſions, and inevitably haunt- 
© ed by wilder and more ſavage monſters, than they 
are at preſent. The only remedy for all the num- 
© berleſs evils, and inconceivable miſeries, into which 
an independent ſtate, in every particular man, would 
certainly plunge us, is this of ſociety, which nature 
« itſelf, that is, the finger of God, has pointed out to 
© us; and yet, without theſe virtues of peace and ho- 
* lineſs, fociety, inſtead of a good, will be the worſt 
condition rational creatures can be in; families, cities, 
and commonwealths, will be only ſo many ſwarms 
« of ſcorpions, tygers, and all manner of venomous 
and rapacious creatures, pent up together in a nar- 
* zow compals, and inceſſantly ſpending their utmoſt 
* rage and fury upon one another ; for no creature is 
* more fierce and unruly than man, or expoſed to more 
* failings, which diſturb and overturn fociety, when 
© he throws off all reſtraint. Our own experience, as 
« well as the hiſtory of all paſt-times, ſhews us, that 
* moſt ſavage man exerciſes all his cruelties, not like 
© the gentler beaſts of the foreſt, upon thoſe chiefly 
of a different kind, but even more eſpecially upon 
* mankind itſelf ; and beſides the ſtings of hunger, and 
other natural appetites, which it ſeems are not 
* enough abuſed to the worſt purpoſes, they have 
* created to themſelves other more powerful, at leaſt 
more frequent and miſchievous, incentives to vio- 
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lence and oppreſſion, and the vileſt acts of injuſtice 
and impiety. Thus they have raiſed in themſelves, 
an endleſs burning thirſt after things ſuperfluous, 
which muſt be continually gratified, no matter hom; 
they have planted in their very hearts, the molt per- 
nicious of all evils, the curſed fins of ambition, pride, 
and avarice, which lead captive virtue in adaman- 
tine chains of ſlavery, while they ravage the world. 
Outrageous malice, fierce reſentment of petty inju- 
ries, and implacable revenge, do almoſt ſeem the 
natural product of a human mind; theſe are ſome 
of the inexhauſtible ſprings, whence pour forth thoſe 
deep foul rivers of ſin and wickedneſs, which ſpread 
themſelves over the whole earth, and pollute all the 
ſeveral degrees and ſtations of life. Hence ariſe 
quarrels, envy, hatred, rancour, enmities, diſcord, 
confuſion, and endleſs diſorders. Hence ſpring all 
kinds of violence, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and fraud ; 
hence come robberies, horrid murthers, and cruel 
devaſtations, by fire and ſword, together with all 
manner of direful calamities ; and, in fine, hence 
proceed the mighty armies of impiety, vice, and pro- 
taneneſs, which make a conſtant and too ſucceſsful 
war upon religion and virtue, eſtabliſhing infidelity 
and impurity, irreligion and debauchery, atheiſm 
and immorality, and all manner of licentiouſneſs, 
and numberleſs abominations, which utterly ſubvert 
and deſtroy all ſociety from amongſt men, and bury 
the diſtinctions of good and bad, right and wrong, 
in one common dreadful ruin : for by theſe, private 
perſons break to pieces all the bonds and ties of 
duty, friendſhip, and relation; and by theſe, ſu- 
preme governors, and men of great influence, whoſe 
ſphere of action is large, and widely extended over 
the commoner fort, when they throw off the re- 
ſtraints of reaſon and law, f. ruin and deſolation 
throughout the world. Thus then you ſee, as it 
were in miniature, a repreſentation of man's uncul- 
tivated nature, which may well be likened to a deep 
wide ſea, which theſe unnatural paſſions ſoon blow 
up into a dreadful ſtorm, and render very turbulent 
and boiſterous, and hardly to be confined within any 
bounds ; but of what amazing force and 

then, muſt thoſe divine virtues be, which can reme- 
dy all theſe mighty evils ; which can ſubdue, ma- 
nage, and tame the wild ſavage nature, and make 
it mild and calm; which can curb and reſtrain all 
the unruly paſſions, and confine them within the 
bounds of right and good, juſt and honourable ? 
Nothing can be more amiable or beneficial to man- 
kind; and here, no doubt, you'll fix your thoughts 
upon that peace and holineſs, which the great Lover 
and Benefactor of mankind ſo earneſtly recommends 
to us, not for his own advantage, but for our good; 
for theſe moſt powerfully expel all noxious humours, 
and naturally tend to ſettle an everlaſting ſerenity, 
quiet, and uninterrupted happineſs among men: 
And notwithſtanding the corruptions of our natural 


appetites, or any unnatural propenſions and diſpoſi- 


tions, we may have contracted theſe great virtues, 
having once gained admiſſion into our hearts, and a 
full power there, will render us pure and holy, as 
that bright flame which warms the breaſts of ſaints, 
| ſg as innocence, and kind and peaceable as love. 

or a truly peaceable diſpoſition of mind, will 
conſtantly exert itſelf in all manner of generous and 
wonderful acts of goodneſs to all mankind ; "twill 
teach us to put on a calm, modeſt, and friendly be- 
haviour towards every one, and is always bent up- 


on that beneficial work, of promoting the growth 


of publick and private peace and concord ; and ac- 
cordingly, is in all forward, and ſtrongly in- 
clined, to put the moſt candid and favourable inter- 
pretations upon mens words and actions, and not 
quick-fighted to ſee their failings, and forward to 
blow them through the world, or lightly to play 
with another's reputation and good name ; for a 
generous and good man, would ſooner ceaſe to 
breathe, than one contagious peſtilential breath ſhould 
eſcape him, to blaſt his neighbour's fame. The true 
diſciples of the Lord Jeſus, whoſe diſtinguiſhing * 

* racter 
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GALE GAR DIN E R. 


from the juſt diſtribution of the parts of a diſcourſe, and not a pomp of choſen words, and 


ſounding epithets; or men retain any ſenſe of thoſe intereſting and important truths, which ; 


he has ſo repreſented as to be ſure of their making an impreſſion on the heart, by their 
filling the whole meaſure of the underſtanding. 


« rater it is, to follow peace with all men, and ho- moderate matters; and by a winning and engaging 
« lineſs, poſſeſs a mind ſeaſoned with the divine arts * ſweetneſs of temper, and /of? anſwers to turn away 
of peace, and works of purity ; and therefore, in- wwrarh, Prov. xv. 1. when grievous words would flir 
* ſtead of improving occaſions of quarrelling, by re- up anger, and blow up a ſpark into a raging flame, 
turning ill language, or hard words, or by reſenting * afterwards it may be hardly ever to be quench- 
the reflections and affronts, put on them by vio- ed.) E 


« lent, angry, or abuſive men, they rather ſtrive to 


GARDINER (SrEDREN), an able Lawyer, a learned Divine, and ſhrewd Stateſ- 
man; Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Chancellor of England, in the XVIth Century (a). 
Few have riſen higher by mere dint of abilities, few ſuffered greater changes of fortune, 
few have been more magnified or commended, few more invidiouſly and outrageouſly 
treated, than this famous Prelate, in his life-time and ſince his deceaſe; yet, for any tole- 
rable account of him there is none. We find no article of him in any collection of this 
kind, very little amongſt the compilers of hiſtorical memoirs, and, tho? there is more in our 
literary and other biographical Hiſtorians, it is ſo intermixed with other matter, or ſo viſibly 
tinctured with party reſentment, that it is almoſt impoſſible to know what to think, or 
whom to truſt. In this caſe, the collecting his memoirs with caution, care, and candour, 
and reporting them fairly to poſterity, is a work of equal labour and difficulty; but what 
then ? It is neceſſary, uſeful, conducive to the bringing much truth to light, and expoſing 
many errors which have been ſo often; and elegantly, repeated by thoſe who took them 
to be truths, that we may reaſonably hope a kind and favourable reading of what particu- 
lars are here digeſted concerning this great man's life, which are as copious, as exact, and 
as free from bias of any kind as we were able to make them. It is alſo to be hoped, that 
they will be peruſed with the ſame equal ſpirit, and that the reader will bring an inclina- 
tion to be informed how things really happened, what were, and what were not, the ac- 
tions of this famous man, who had many failings, and ſome vices ; but, withal, had . fine 


(a) Bale, Pits, 
Fuller, Godwin, 
Tanner. 


parts, general knowledge, and abilities every way equal to the poſts he gradually filled, 


and even to thoſe high employ ments to which he at length attained [J. At the very en- 


trance 


[4] To which he at length attained.) Such as have given us catalogues, and thoſe too very imperſect. 
not had experience of the incertainties, inconfiſtencies, Biſhop Godwin, for inſtance, in this very article, has 
and contradictions, that perpetually occur in moſt of hardly two right dates in the whole. Such as out of a 
the books relating to Engliſh Hiſtory, will very proba- love to learning, have undertaken the hiſtory of our 
bly wonder at theſe complaints, and look upon it as a eminent writers, content themſelves, commonly, with 
thing ſtrange, that the perſonal hiſtory of one who roſe a few general ſtrokes in relation to their characters, 
to ſuch high dignities, both in Church and State, ſhould and theſe rather taken from common fame, than from 
be a thing ſo very obſcure and perplexed, as we have a cloſe examination of their works. Beſides, partiality 

repreſented it. The only „ making this plain, and prejudice have had ſo great a dominion over the 
would be producing to the reader's view, the genuine two principal authors in this way, with reſpect to our 
cauſes of this darkneſs and embarraſſment; but, as that nation, that we learn from them, rather their own 
would require a volume inſtead of a note, it ſhall, in opinions, than the hiſtories of thoſe of whom the 
this place, ſuffice to ſet down briefly, only a few of write. According to Bale (1), this Biſhop of Win- 

theſe cauſes, and ſuch as have a direct relation to the cheſter was a devil incarnate ; but then, according to 
article before us. The authors of our Chronicles and Pits (2), he was a very angel of light. Ir is the 
Annals, very frequently, either in the courſe of their ſame thing with reſpe& to Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorians, or 
hiſtories, when they ſpeak of remarkable perſons, or ſuch as have written tracts relative to eccleſiaſtical 
at the cloſe, perhaps, of a Prince's reign, when they hiſtory. John Fox (3) aſſerts, that this prelate was of 
come to ſpeak of the ſcholars, ſtateſmen, and ſoldiers, a moſt fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſition ; and the prin- 
that flouriſhed in his time, give ſhort characters of ſuch cipal author of all the cruelties, in the reign of Queen 
great men, from what occurs to their memory; but Mary. Father Perſons (4), on the other hand, affures 
theſe conciſe repreſentations, rather heighten than ſa- us, that ſuch as will ſpeak truth, muſt acknowled 
tisfy our curioſity, and excite in us a defire, to know Biſhop Gardiner to have been not only of a mild, 
where we may meet with more, inſtead of giving but of a moſt compaſſionate nature ; and that it was 
us content in the particulars we would be glad to learn. chiefly owing to him, the principal Proteſtants in that 
Some again, from an inclination to render their narra- reign eſcaped. The remedies that are to be applied in 

tives more pleaſing, draw their pictures a little fuller, this caſe, in order to free ourſelves from miſtakes, 
and give not barely the out lines, but add alſo ſome- and to make the way open for truth, is to pro- 
thing of ſtrength and colour to the piece, which is at- ceed methodically, and to ſhew his progreſs in prefer- 
tended with various inconveniencies, not foreſeen by ment, the ſeveral employments through which he went, 
the author. For the ſame period of time falling under and the manner in which he dif them. It is 
the conſideration of ſome other writer of a different from facts, that we muſt collect his real character, and 
genius and ſentiments, he gives the picture of the ſame not from the panegyricks written by his creatures, or 
— 9 oppoſite, it may be, in ſeveral, if not in all re- the invectises penned by his enemies. We muſt con- 
pects; and then we want new lights, to inform us ſider the temper of the times in which he lived, the 
which, or whether either, of theſe pictures were taken nature of the affairs which went through his hands, 
from the life. Thoſe who have attempted to exhibit the circumſtances attending his actions, the means by 
the lives and characters of ſuch as have filled certain which he roſe, the cauſes of his fall, the manner of his 
high offices, either through the want of proper mate- recovery, and the meaſures he afterwards purſued. We 


ials, or negligence in collecting them, have rather muſt be content to compare what is advanced by diffe- 
VOL. HI. No. 175. 23 R rent 


(1) Script. Brit. 
p. 685. | 


(2) De illuſtr. 
Angl. Script. p. 
748. | 


(3) In bis Marty- 
rology through- 
out. 


(4) Warn Word, 
P+ 34» 


(5) Bal. Script. 
685. Pits, p 748. 


(c) Zu Can- 
tabrigienfis, a 
Rich. Parkero, 
con ſcript. p. 26. 


(4) Worthies, 
Suffolk, p · 60. 


(e) Baronage, Vol. 
II. p. 231. 


Painted by 
Hans Holbt in. 


g) Lelar d. En- 
com. illuſtr. vi- 


ror, p. 48, 49. 
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GARDINER. 

* 
trance of our labours, we meet with nothing but doubts and incertainties. Moſt authors of his 
age tell us he was born of obſcure parents at Bury St Edmund, in the county of Suffolk (b). 
As to the place, indeed, there is no diſpute at all; but for the obſcurity of his parentage, if 
we may truſt to ſome very good authorities, it aroſe from hence, that he was the illegitimate 


ſon of a prelate nobly deſcended and royally allied, who took pains to conceal that fo much 
diſcrediting circumſtance to himſelf, by beſtowing his concubine on one of his meaner ſer- 


vants, whoſe name, being born in wedlock, this infant bore (c). Fuller, who is not 


always an enemy to ſecret hiſtory, rejects this ſtory, as invidious and ill contrived (4); 
but many, as like to be well informed, and not at all more credulous, admit the truth of 
it; and Sir William Dugdale (e), whoſe knowledge in ſuch points can hardly be diſputed, 
ſets it down as a fact. We cannot, indeed, go quite fo far; but laying all circumſtances 
together, there appears to be the greateſt probability that this was really the caſe, as the 
reader will ſee in the notes [BJ. As to the year of his birth, that has been hitherto as great 
a ſecret as his deſcent ; and very likely the delign of concealing the one, might occaſion ſo 
profound a ſilence in reſpect to the other; however, from an original picture of his ſtill 
preſerved, we have good grounds to conclude that it ought to be fixed to 1483 (/). We 
know nothing of his education, or the manner in which he paſſed his youth, till he was 
ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he ſtudied in Trinity-Hall with great diligence 
and ſucceſs. He was diſtinguiſhed there by his quick parts, his correct pen, his elegance 
in writing and ſpeaking Latin, and for his extraordinary {kill in Greek, which procured him 
very high compliments, as to his acquiſitions in literature, when he was in no condition to 
reward flatterers (g). In proceſs of time he applied himſelf entirely to the Civil and Canon 
Law, for which that learned foundation was very famous [C]. The reputation he attained 


rent authors, in order to diſcover not only the truth of 


'5) Godwin. de 
Piæſul. p. 236. 


46) Worthies, 
Suffelk, P» 60. 


ſome things, and the falſhood of others, but the pro- 
bability or improbability of ſuch tranſactions, as at this 
diſtance of time cannot be reduced to any abſolute cer- 
tainty. It is not of much importance to us, whether 
our diſcoveries heighten or depreſs the characters of ſe- 
veral writers; but it is of very great importance to 
know the truth, and to have a juſt notion how the 
great buſineſſes he managed were brought about, and 
whether he was at the bottom, a weak and wicked 
man, or a politician of great art and addreſs ; and who, 
like other politicians, ſometimes purſued the intereſts 
of his country, for which, upon what motives ſoever 
he did it, it is fit he ſhould be commended, and ſome- 
times croſſed them to purſue his own, when he ought 
to be cenfured, how plauſible ſoever his excuſes might 
be. Theſe are the true principles upon which this 
kind of writing ought to reſt, that thoſe who move in 
the ſuperior | £964 of life, may be always ſenſible, 
that whatever their preſent fate may be, they will 
have juſtice done them by poſterity ; and that their 
memories will not be either tarniſhed by the groundleſs 
calumnies which envy excited, or preſerve any of that 
falſe luftre, their mercenary flatterers, while living, 
were encouraged to beſtow. _ . 
[B] 4s the reader will ſee in the notes. ] The plain 
fact, in reſpe& to his birth, was this. He is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of Dr Lionel Woodvill, Widvill, 
or as he wrote his own name, Wydviſle, Dean of 
Exeter, ard Biſhop of Saliſbury, brother to Elizabeth, 
Queen Conſort to Edward the Fourth, who died in 
1484 (5). Dr Fuller (6) objects to this, that Saliſbury 
is at a great diſtance from Bury, where Gardiner was 
born, which is, in reality, no objection at all, for, ſince 
that prelate was ſo cautious as to oblige his miſtreſs to 
marry an inferior ſervant of his, whoſe name was Gar- 
diner, the better to couceal this ſhameful tranſaction, 


he might therefore be well ſuppoſed to have been as 


7) Burnet's Re- 
format. Vol. II. 


. 320. 


careful in ſending her far enough off to lie in. An- 
other objection he makes, has ſomewhat more weight, 
he thinks Biſhop Woodvill muſt have had this ſon in 
his youth; and if fo, the age of Gardiner, at his 
death, would not agree with the ſtory. But thoſe 
who relate it, ſay that he was born while his father 
was Biſhop of Saliſbury ; and he did not hold that 
dignity above two years, which takes away the force 
of this objection. In the ſatirical writings againſt 
him and Bonner (7), it was objected to them, that it 
was not ſtrange they were againſt the marriage of 
prieſts, fince they were both born in adultery. Now 
Bonner was the baſtard of one Savage, a clergyman, 
who was himſelf the baſtard of Sir John Savage, Knight 
of the Garter. Bonner's was preciſely the ſame caſe 
with Gardiner's, for his mother was married before he 
was born, to the perſon whoſe name he bore ; and it 


at 


is very remarkable, that both of them, till they were 
Biſhops, declined uſing their ſurnames, the one being 
called Dr Stephens, and the other Dr Edmonds. But 
Gardiner ſeems to have been better reconciled to his 
name afterwards, ſince he aſſumed the arms of the 
Gardiners of Glemsford in Suffolk (8), with a diſtinc- 
tion of a border ; and afterwards, either through the 
miſtake of the painter, or by his own direction, they 
were impaled with the arms of the See of Wincheſter, 
without any ſuch diſtinction. Biſhop Burnet plainly 
proves, that this ſtory was believed in our Prelate's 


life-time, for he tells us, that he had ſeen a letter 


written by Sir Edward Hobby, to one of the exiles 
abroad, for religion, immediately upon Gardiner's 
death, in which it was faid, that he was a man of 
higher deſcent, than he was commonly reputed ; and 
in the margin of the letter it was noted, that he was 
Nephew to a Queen of England (9); but though this 
might be true, and though he was, by this means, ſe- 
cond couſin by the King's mother to Henry the Eighth, 
Biſhop Burnet's conjecture is not at all probable, that 
this might be the cauſe he was ſo ſuddenly advanced to 
the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter ; for as the reader will 
ſee, there was another cauſe, which is aſſigned by Gar- 
diner himſelf ; neither is it at all likely, that the King 
knew this piece of ſecret hiſtory, or would take any 
notice of it if he did. Had it been otherwiſe, amon 

the many private papers relating to that reign (for 
whence it's publick hiſtory is beſt collected) which, in 


roceſs of time, have come to light, ſomething of that 
Lind would have appeared. 

[C] For which that learned foundation was very fa- 
mous.] Amongſt other poems of the famous Antiquary, 
John Leland, there is one addreſſed to Stephen Gardi- 
ner, when he wore no higher title ; and in the cloſe of 
which, he foretels him, that his brow would be ho- 
noured with a mitre. 
him on his great progreſs in polite literature, on his 
fine taſte, and juſt reſpe& for the Ancients ; and the 
defire he had ſhewn of promoting the fludy of their va- 
luable writings in the univerſity (10). His own wri- 
tings ſhew how much he had ſtudied Cicero ; and the 
critics of thoſe times reproached him with affectation 
in that reſpect. As to ſeverer ſtudies, he is allowed 


(8) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol, III. 


(9) Burnet's Hiſt. 
of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. p · 320. 


In this poem he compliments 


( 1 o)Encom. iuluſt, 
viror, p. 48, 49s 


to have excelled in the Civil and Canon Law; and in 


reſpect to the latter, he was ſo able, that Biſhop Bur- 
net tells us, King Henry, as eager as he was for pro- 
moting his divorce, would not ſuffer the proceedings 
to be begun before the two Cardinals, till the return 
of Dr Gardiner from Rome, ſo much he relied upon 
his judgment and abilities. Both that Biſhop, and the 
Reverend Mr Jeremy Collier, who ſeldom thought the 
ſame way of men or things, agree that he was but mo- 
derately ſkilled in Divinity ; and therefore, it is rea- 
ſonable to acquieſce in their deciſion, But then it is 

; : to 

> 


'\GARDEIFNER. 


4 Cambridge, ſoon opened him a paſſage into the favour and confidence of ſeveral of the 


greateſt men of that age. Firſt, as ſome re 


port he was taken under the protection of that 


generous: and potent Peer Thomas Duke of Norfolk (5), and afterwards received into the 
family of the ſtill more potent Cardinal Wolſey, in quality of his Secretary (i). But what- 
ever hopes he might entertain of riſing at Court, he had ſtill academical honours in view, 


and in 1520 received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law (4), and was the year following 
made Doctor of Canon Law alſo; but whereas the learned Biſhop Tanner, not without au- 


2091 


(5) Lloyd's State 
Worthies, p.45 r. 


(i) Polyd. Verg. 
Hiſt, Ang]. lib. 


ng wü. 4 84. 


thovity,, makes him Matter or Guardian of Trinity-Hall the ſame year (), there ſeems 


to be good reaſon to ſup 


poſe he did not attain that preferment till me years after. There 


is no queſtion, that, as the Cardinal of York's Secretary, he had a good proviſion made 
for him; but this muft have been by way of penſion or ſalary, for preferment, ſo far as 


we find as yet, he had none. 


to be conſidered, that they ground their ſentiments up- 
on his book of true Obedience, which they confeſs he 
wrote to pleaſe his Sovereign, and againſt his own ſen- 
timents. It is no great wonder, therefore, that his ar- 
guments are not very ſtrong, and that he does not rea- 
fon ſo cloſely and convincingly as he might have done; 
but notwithſtanding this, whoever reads that book with 


attention and impartiality, will not be able to deny, 


that he has overturned the Pape's Supremacy effec- 


tually ; and though it is not penned, at leaſt the great- 


er part of it, with that heat ang vehemence, viſible in 
the writings of Proteſtant Divines, yet there is enough 
in it to ſhew learned men, that he had thoroughly con- 
fidered the paint, and was able to have faid much more 
if he had been ſo inclined. All this learning he muſt 
have brought with him from the Univerſity, for from 
the time that he firſt came into buſineſs, to his bein 

committed. to the Tower, he was continually 2 
in matters of ſuch high importance, that it was impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould have much leiſure for ſtudy. That his 
parts and learning indeed were very extraordinary, 
muſt be confeſſed ; but if what one of his greateſt 
enemies ſaid of him was true, we muſt have MM an 
higher idea of them, ſince there is nothing harder, 
than for a man of a diſagreeable, and even forbidding 
aſpect, to make his way in a Court, and inſinuate him- 


ſelf into the good graces of all forts of people, which 


(rt) Treatiſe of 
political Power. 
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it is confeſſed he did. But we will tranſcribe the 


paſſage, which is very curious, and the book from. 
which it is taken very ſcarce, for the reader's ſatis- 
faction (11). * Albeit, this Doctor be now but too 
late thoroughly known, yet it ſhall be requiſite, that 
our poſterity know what he was; and, by his de- 
* ſcription, ſee how nature hath ſhaped the outward 
parts, to declare what was within. This Doctor 
hath a ſwart colour, hanging look, frowning brows, 
eyes an inch within his head, a noſe hooked like a 
buzzard, noſtrils like a horſe, ever ſnuffing into the 
wind, a ſparrow mouth, great paws, like the devil's 
talons, on his feet, like a gripe, two inches longer 
thag the natural toes, and ſo tied to with ſinews, 


them to touch the ſtones. And nature having thus 
ſhaped the form of an old monſter, it gave him 
a vengeable wit,, which at Cambridge, by labour and 
* diligence, he had made g great deal worſe, and 
brought up many in that ae The author who 
wrote this, and whom we ſhall be obliged to quote 
nereafteg ga Dr Ponet, advanced to the Biſhoprick 
of Winckler. upon the deprivation of Gardiner, in 
the reign of King Edward the Sixth; and at the time 
he wrote this book, an exile in Germany, where he 
died. In his treatiſe, he gives Gardiner, who was 
then Chancellor of England, the title of Doctor of 
Practices, and beſtows the name of Maſter of Practice: 
upon the Lord Paget, whom he makes to have been 
Gardiner's pupil 3 he was indeed bred up in his houſe, 
and owed his firſt riſe to Biſhop Gardiner's favour ; 
and to ſhew how great wits will differ in opinion, John 
Leland complimented Paget upon this very circugts 
(tance, calling Gardiner's family the ſchool of the 
Muſes. At the time he directed theſe verſes to him, 
he was Sir William Paget, and Secretary of State to 


. Henry VIII; and their author thought it would not cre- 


ate either diſcredit or diſpleaſure to him, to ſhew how 
much he, and Wriatheſley, then his Fellow-Secretary, 
and afterwards Chancellor, were obliged to that Prelate 


* 


that he cannot abide to be touched, nor ſcarce ſuffer 


In 1325, he was, by an accident, admitted at once into the | 
King's preſence and favour (n) [DI, to the great ſatisfaction of the powerful Cardinal, his 


Maſter 


for his countenance, and for their own preferment. The 
lines are very remarkable, and worth reading (12). 


Ecce petis vivos fontes, Grantana fluenta; 
NeQareoque rigas labra liquore tua. 
Aſt ego præceſſi: nec figniter ipſe ſecutus 
Viciſti ſortis munera parva mez. 
Tu Gardineri petiiſti teQa diſerti 
Eloquii ſedem, Pieriique chori. +... 
Sors vel ad obſtreperos me duxit iniqua ſophiſtas, 
Tale quidem potui non ego ferre jugum. 


Suffugio quodam ſed honeſto Gallica regna 


Inviſi, ſchola qua Parrhiſiana viget. 

Quo magnis & tu properalſti paſſibus, ardens 
Linguarum nitida cognitione frui. 

Confecta tandem cauſſa feliciter omni, * 
Tu patriam repetis civis amicus humum. 

Gard inerum etiam recolis de more patronum: 

Uritiſlegi & nomina chara tibi. 

Per quos ecpiſti commendatiſſimus eſſe 
Henrico Regi, nobilibuſque viris. 

Scriba Palatinas coluiſti hinc ſedulus zdes, 
Exercens calamos dexteritate nova. 


(%) Regiſt, Acad. 
Cantab. 


(1) Biblioth, Bri- 
tannico- Hiberni- 
ca, p. 308. 


m) Herbert's Life 


- (12) Encom. il - 


luſt. viror. be 
100, 101. 


[D] Into the King's preſence and favour.) There | 


is nothing more engertaining, as well as more. uſeful 
and ſatisfactory, than to be thoroughly and certainly 
informed, of the firſt ſteps by which thoſe who have 


made a figure in the world, have riſen to greatneſs. 


That of Gardiner, as of many others, was owing 
purely to accident, to ſpeak according to the common 
ſenſe of mankind. In the year 1525, his maſter 
Wolſey thought fit to change ſides ; and from being 


moſt violently attached to the Emperor Charles the 


Fifth, became as warm a friend to the French King, 
Francis the Firſt, then a priſoner in Spain. Humanity 
and compaſſion, one would think, muſt have been the 
motives to this change ; and they might be ſo, but a 
very grave Italian Hiſtorian, has ſuggeſted cauſes of 
another kind (13). He ſays, that before the battle of 
Pavia, in which the French King was made priſoner, 


the Emperor uſed to write to Wolſey, with his own 


(13) Guicchard, | 


hand, and ſubſcribe your fon and couſin CHaRLes ; but 


after that victory, the letters to Wolſey, like thoſe to 
other perſons, were written by his ſecretary, till the 
Cardinal taught him to reſume his old manner of 
writing. It was the penning this leſſon for his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, that brought Gardiner to the knowledge, 
or at leaſt introduced him to the favour of Henry the 
Eighth ; the Cardinal had projected a treaty, which 
was to change the face of affairs in Europe, as indeed 
it did ; and the King coming to his houſe at More- 
Park, in Hertfordſhire, found Gardiner, then the Cardi- 
nal's „ buſy in framing that alliance. Few 


Princes underſtood buſineſs, or could tranſact it bet- 


ter, than Henry ; and therefore, it is no wonder that 
from ſach a ſpecimen, he ſhould make a true judg- 
ment of Dr Gardiner's abilities. He liked his perfor- 
mance extremely, his converſation better, and that 
fertility he had in the invention of expedients, beſt of 
all (14). He did not diſguiſe, his ſentiments from 
Wolſey, there was no need of ity the Cardinal was 
truly great in this particular, that i feared no man's 
| parts, 


(14)Lloyd'sWar- 
thics, p. 451. 


GARDIN E R. 


Maſter at this ſeaſon; whatever it might be in proceſs of time, when, as the Politicians 
remarked, the Cardinal ſunk in the ſame proportion as. this ſervant of his roſe. At this 
juncture, the King's affairs at Rome were but in an untoward fituation, the Roman Pon- 


tiff, Clement VII, having addrgſs enough to feed the King's Agents with fair pro- 


(2 See note [E]. 


(e) Hiſt, of the 
Reformat, Vol. I. 


P- 52. 


in earneſt in this matter. 


{p ) Hollinſhed's 
Chron, Val. II, 


P» 907. 
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the intrigues of Rome. 


2) Burnet's Hi 


ot the Reformat, + 


Vol. I. P. 64. 


5885 (15) Herbert's 


Life of Henry 
VIII. 


miſes, according to the ſtanding maxim of that Court; but, in effect, making n& pro- 
greſs at all towards the King's point, which was the obtaining a divorce from his Queen 
Katherine of Arragon. His Majeſty therefore reſolved to ſend ſome perſon thither, in 
whom he could entirely confide, and of whoſe abilities and attachment he had a like opi- 
nion (1). After much conſideration, he fixed upon our Doctor, now become Maſter of 
Trinity-Hall, and, as Biſhop Burner remarks, eſteemed at that time the beſt Civil Laywer 
in England (o); to whom he joined Edward Fox, Provoſt of King's College in Cam- 
bridge. At the time of his departure; in February 1528, there is nothing clearer; or more 
certain, than that he had the moſt entire confidence repoſed in him; both by the Kin 
and his Miniſter, who hoped all things from his diligence and dexterity [E]; and who, if 
there be any credit due either to their verbal or written declarations, were equally ſincere and 
In their journey towards Italy they executed a commiſſion at the 
Court of Paris, where, by warm and vigorous repreſentations of what their Maſter had done, 
and might do, for King Francis, they obtained that Monarch's letter to the Pope, in as 
ſtrong terms as could be deſired, in ſupport of King Henry's demands. When they came 
to Orvieto, where the Pope then was, Dr Gardiner uſed very free language with his Holi- 
neſs, ſhewed him the danger he was in of loſing the King by playing a double game, and 
how much injury he would do the Cardinal if he failed his expectations. 
ſures all was obtained which his inſtructions required, and a new commiſſion directed to 
the Cardinals Wolſey and Compegius was iſſued (p). In the courſe of this long embaſſy, 
the Pope, whofe mind was continually perplexed, and to whom the Imperial, French, and 


Engliſh Miniſters allowed no quiet, fell dangerouſly ill, the diſorders of his affections ope- 


rating upon the humours of his body; and this, as might be expected, gave a new turn to 


electi 


4 
ing 


| Dr Gardiner had as large a ſhare in theſe as any Miniſter, for he 
_ Jaboured thi& cauſe of the Cardinal of York, in caſe the Pope's death made way for a new 


He had the French King's letters alſo to ſupport this deſign ; for by ſollicit- 
Popedom, he thought to make Wolſey more than amends for the Archbiſhoprick 


of Toledo, which was once tendered him by the Emperor; it may be with the ſame ſin- 
cerity, or, in other words, with none at all. Yet ſo much was Wolſey ſet upon having, 
at leaſt for a time, the title of Pope, that, baving intelligence the King's agents, and his 


parts, but was proud of bringing to the royal notice, 
able and active men; and even under his misfortunes, 
as will be hereafter ſhewn, he had no reaſon to repent 


that the new miniſters, Cromwell and Gardiner, were 


taken out of his houſe, becauſe, in their higheſt pro- 
ſperity, they did not forget that they had been once 
his domeſticks. This treaty, (which was the foun- 
dation of Gardiner's fortunes) or at leaſt the ſub- 
ſtance of it, may be found in that great work of the 
noble Hiſtorian (15), who has done ſo much honour 
to the reign of Henry the Eighth, and placed that im- 
portant period of time, in a much better point of light, 


than almoſt any other, relating to the affairs of this 


kingdom. It was from this time, that Dr Gardiner 
was admitted into the ſecret of affairs, and equally em- 
ployed and truſted by the King and his Miniſter, tho” 
we have no particular account of the matters, which 
exerciſed his care, till he came to be employed in the 
troubleſome buſineſs of the King's divorce, which was 
about three years afterwards, All we know is, that 
he and his friend Dr Fox, were the perſons upon 
whom the Cardinal chiefly relied, for directing his 


fine buildings, and for laying the plan of thoſe mag- 


nificent foundations, which, however they might excite 
the envy of the times in which he lived, have very 
juſtly recommended his memory to poſterity. 

[LE] From his diligence and dexterity.) Our Hiſto- 
rians, are moſt of them dark, and divided in their 
ſentiments, as to the ſincerity of Cardinal Wolſey, in 
the buſineſs of the divorce. Yet this may be obſerved, 
that thoſe who were beſt informed, and took moſt 
pains to look into original 2 are very clear, 
with reſpect to the Cardinal's intention, to carry 


that point for the King, as the only one that could 


preſerve his power, and ſecure him againſt all his ene- 
mies. Dr Ponet however, who made no ſcruple of 
laying every thing to Gardiner's charge, that might 
render him odious, tells us plainly, that, in order to 
his own advancement, he betrayed the Cardinal in this 
embaſſy, and pulhed, with the greateſt vigour, what 
his maſter wiſhed might be ſpun out, in order to gain 


own, 


time. But let us hear what the induſtrious and im- 
partial Mr John Strype ſays upon this ſubject, from 
better authorities than any of our Hiſtorians, except 
Fox, had ever ſeen, which will effectually clear up this 
affair (15). Gardiner, ſays he, the Cardinals Secre- 


© tary, and Fox, the King's ſervant, Provoſt of King's 


College Cambridge, were diſpatched to the Pope to 
effect this, in February 1527, according to the com- 
putation of the Church of England. Of whom, Gar- 
diner was the chief, having been admitted into the 


By theſe mea- 


(16) $trype's Me- 


P» 89. 


King's and Cardinal's Cabinet Council for this affair, 


© and ſtiled in the Cardinal's credential letters to the 
Pope, Primary Secretary of the maſt ſecret Counſels. 


He was grown into extraordinary requeſt with the 


Cardinal, in ſo much, that in his ſaid letter, he 
called Gardiner the half of himſelf, than whom none 
da deirer to him. He writ, that he ſhould unlock 
* his breaſt to the Pope; and that in hearing him 
« ſpeak, he might think he heard the Cardinal him- 
«* /elf.. The particulars of this embaſſy, of which I 
have the very minutes, in divers letters ſent to the 
« King and Cardinal, I will give ſome account of, 
© eſpecially of ſuch things, as the Lord Herbert, or 
the Right Reverend Author of the Hiftory of the 
Reformation, have made no mention of, or but 
* briefly and imperfectly.“ He proceeds then to ſhew 
from theſe papers, that when the Pope intimated to 
Dr Gardiner, that he underſtood this proceeding was 
not managed with Cardinal Wolſey's conſent ; and that 
he had likewiſe heard ſome ſtrange things of the Lady 
intended for the King's bed; the Doctor thereupon, 
in the name, and by the authority of the Cardinal, 
who had been acquainted with this before he left 
land, demonſtrated to him the falſity of thoſe ſug- 
geſtions, and what the Cardinal's real ſentiments were 
in both points (17); and that the reader may have 
no doubts, as to the relator's capacity in ſtating theſe 
matters, he has printed ſeveral letters from the origi- 
nals, which very fully juſtify all that is ſaid of them; 
and ſhew the Cardinal was, hitherto at leaſt, diſpoſed to 

ſerve his maſter as far as he could. 
| [F] Were 


> 


» 


(17) So in the 
Ambaſſador's 
Diſpatches» 
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on, bad procured for him the ſuffrages of one third part of the Cardinals, orders were 
ſent them immediately, to cauſe thoſe Cardinals to withdraw to a place of ſafety, in caſe the 
Conclave appeared more inclined to any other, and there to declare him Pope, aſſuri 
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; ng 
them they ſhould be moſt vigorouſly ſuſtained by King Henry and his allies. No doubt 


(12) Fxtracted 
wom Dr Fox's 
long Letter. 


(19) Copied from 
the Origin?) in 


the Paper Office, 6 
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the pains taken in this buſineſs muſt have been highly pleaſing to the Cardinal, though, 

after all, the deſign came to nothing; for when Wolſey had ſhewn his utmoſt. ſtrength, 

and procured from the King very liberal marks of eſteem for the Cardinals of his faction, 

Clement VII. recovered, and things once more returned to their old ſtate (r). All (r)Thefe Paige 
imaginable care was taken to have the new commiſſion penned to the King's mind, which, 33 
not without much difficulty, was obtained; and then it was to be carried from Orvieto to and other Dil- 
Rome, to paſs through the neceſſary forms requiſite to render it authentick. This being — 

alſo an affair of nicety, and the diſpoſing Cardinal Campegio to make a tour to England 

with a good will, requiring ſome extraordinary management, Dr Gardiner took it upon 

himſelf, after having procured, whatever was requiſite for his negotiation, and put every | 
thing neceſſary to ſet this in a proper light at home into the hands of his colleague (5). ( From bis PA- 
Upon this, Provoſt Fox was ſent home with a full account of their negotiation, with 
which the King, the Cardinal, and Mrs Anne Bullen, were equally pleaſed, and unani- 
mouſly joined in applauding the induſtry, intrepidity, and ingenuity, of this new Mini- 
ſter, as is inconteſtably proved from the authentick minutes of this negociation, which are, 

or at leaſt very lately were, till preſerved and in being [ FJ. The King, indeed, had the 

beſt reafon to be ſatisfied, ſince Dr Gardiner dealt clearly with him, and ſhewed him plain- 

ly there was nothing to be obtained by ſolliciting at Rome; that the Pope might probably 

be induced to approve any thing the King could perſuade the tes to do, but, without 
queſtion, would never be prevailed on, by hopes or fears, to do My thing himſelf, which, 


in his judgment, was the final iſſue of all this trouble and ſollicitation (2). Biſhop Burnet () See his Letter 
is offended with Gardiner for deſiring the King not to ſhew this epiſtle to the Cardinal (a),), 

which, however, might be very conſiſtent with his attachment and regard for his old'(s) Hig. of the 
maſter, ſince, from this caution, it appears he had no ſettled private correſpondence with 
the King; for then it would have beenineedleſs, and ſome of the contents, as he was to ſit. 
in judgment in the cauſe, were exceedingly improper for him to have ſeen. T he Nader 


will find at the bottom of the page the greateſt part of this letter, which ſhews not bare] 


a ſtrong capacity and a true political genius, but allo how politely and how correctly - | 
wrote, and that too in language very little antiquated even at this day [G]. 


F] Were lately preſerved, and in being] We 
learn from the ſame author, and from the ſame autho- 
rities, that Fox was moſt joyfully received upon his re- 
turn, which was in the beginning of the month of 
May 1529 ; it was evening when he came to Court, 
when he was directed to go to Mrs Anne's, that is, 
Anne Boleyn's chamber, where he firſt made a recital 
to her, of ſuch points as were fitteſt for that Lady's 
ear ; ſoon after the King came thither, and the Lady 
being withdrawn, he delivered his Majeſty the letters 
he had bronght, and run into a Jarge and particular 
detail of the ſeveral fleps they had taken; all of 
which he entirely approved and highly admired. Af- 
ter ſome time, he — for Mrs Anne back again, and 
dircaed ſome paſſages to be repeated in her preſence; 
then Fox went to the Cardinal, who was no leſs pleaſed 
with every thing he heard, and particularly with the 
accounts given him, of Dr Gardiner's juſtifying his 
colleges to the Pope's ſatisfaction, and making his 
Holineſs ſenſible, that the revenues of the monaſteries 
granted for their endowment, were fairly applied. 
Altogether, made ſuch an impreſſion on the Cardinal's 
mind, that {peaking of Gardiner, he cried out, O in- 
eftimable treaſure, and jewel of this realm which 
exclamation, he defired Fox to remark, and to inſert 
in his letter (18). As for Mrs Anne Boleyn, ſhe thought 
herſelf under ſuch obligations to this able negotiator, 
that even before Fox's coming, - ſhe wrote him the 
following letter (19), which is not amongſt the papers 
collected by Strype. 5-1 . 

* Mr STePHevs, I thank you for my letter, where- 
in I perceive the willing and faithful mind that you 
have to do me pleaſare, not doubting, but as much 
© as is poſſible for man's wit to imagine, you will do; 
I pray God to ſend you well to ſpeed in all your 
matters, ſo that you would put me to the ſtudy how 
to reward your high ſervice. I do truſt in God, 
« you ſhall not repent it; and that the end of this 
journey ſhall be more pleaſant to me, than your firſt, 
for that was but a rejoicing hope, which ceaſing, the 
lack of it does put me to the more pain, and they 
that are partakers with me, as you dg know; and 
VOL. III. No. CLXXVI. 


* King 


* therefore T do truſt, that this hard beginning ſhall 
© have the better ending. | 
Mr STeypHens, I fend you here cramp rings, for 
* you and Mr Gregoty, and Mr Peter, . praying you 
to diſtribute them as you think beſt. And have me 
* recommended heartily to them both, as ſhe that, 
you may aſſure them, will be glad to do them any 
pleaſure which ſhall lie in my power. And thus [ 
make an end, praying God ſend you good health. 
Written at Greenwich, the 4th day of April.“ 
The firſt part of this letter ſeems to refer to the 


journey made by Dr Gardiner, from the Pope's court 
at Orvieto to Rome, in order to quicken the departure 


of Cardinal Campegio. It is indeed very difficult to 
ſettle the dates of many letters, written about that 
time, becauſe ſometimes they have only the month, 
without either day or year ; but more frequently the 


day and month without the year, which can only be 


recovered from circumſtances. - 

L Even at this day.) It has been very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that the ſureſt method of making a right judg- 
ment, as to the capacity of public miniſters, is to con- 


ſider their diſpatches ; and it is for this reaſon chiefly, 
that the collections of letters, written by famous men, 


are ſo highly and ſo deſervedly valued. It is impoſſi- 
ble for a man with a confuſed head, or of ſaperficial 
parts, to write clearly and cloſely ; theſe are qualities 
not to be acquired even by a long habit of buſineſs, 
but are the pure effects of ſuperior talents. There is 
another remark, that may and ought to be made, up- 
on this curious and important letter of Dr Gardiner's, 


which is, that ſolid learning enables a man to form a. 


ſtile, very different from that of the age in which he 
lives; and if the ingenious reader will be pleaſed to 
compare the following epiſtle, not only with thoſe 
written about the ſame time, of which numbers are 
preſerved, by Fox, Hollinſhed, Stow, Fuller, Burnet, 
Collier, and Strype, but with fuch as are in the Cabala, 
and even in later collections, he will find it is written 
with peculiar elegance and eaſe, and has nothing of 
that ſtiffneſs or pedantry, which is vifible in many of 
thoſe compoſitions. It is no exception to this, that 


23 8 Gardiner 


Re format. Vol. 
II. p · 321. 
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King had conſidered this advice fufficiently, and ſaw how well it coreſponded with events, 
he recalled Dr Gardiner from Rome, in order to make ufe of him in the management of 


Gardiner makes uſe therein of ſeveral Latin expreſ- 
flons, becauſe of their apparent propriety; and that 


he was writing to a Prince, not only well verſed in 


that language, but who valued himſelf upon his learn- 
ing. It may be alſo obſerved, that he ſhews a hearty 
and generous concern for Mr Gregory, in which there 
could be nothing of artifice or colluſion, finee it is very 
evident, from the contents of this letter, that he could 
not have communicated it; as it is likewiſe plain, that, 
by recommending this gentleman's affairs, when he is 
abſolutely filent as to his own, he meant to render 
him the greateſt, and moſt effectual ſervice, in his 
power, which is a ſtrain of friendſhip rare amongſt Po- 
liticians (20). u 

« Pleaſeth it your Majeſty to underſtand, that be- 


format. amongſt « ſides all other means uſed to the Pope's Holineſs, for 


theRecords joined 


to Vol. II. p.297. 
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attaining and atchieving your Highneſs's purpoſe and 
© intent, ſuch as in our common letters to my Lord 
* Legate's Grace, and my ſeveral letters to the ſame, 
© be contained at length. I have alſo a part ſhewed 
* unto the Pope's Holineſs, that which your Highneſs 
ſhewed me in your gallery at Hampton-Courg, con- 
cerning the ſollicitation of the Princes of Almayn, 
and ſuch other matter, as ſhonld and ought to fear 
the Pope's ſaid Holineſs, adding alſo, thoſe reaſons 
which might induce the ſame to adhere expreſsly to 
your Highneſs, and the French King; and ſo to take 
the more courage, to accompliſh your Highneſs de- 
fires, uſing all ways poſſible, to enforce him to do 
ſomewhat, being a man of ſuch nature, as he never 
reſolyeth any thing, but by ſome violent affection 
compelled thereunto. And conſidering we can ſpeed 
no better at his hands, it agreeth with that, your 
Majeſty, of your high wiſdom before perpended, 
that his Holineſs would do nothing which might of- 
fend the Emperor, unleſs he firſt determined himſelf 
to adhere tq your Highneſs, and the French King, 
and ſo to declare himſelf, containing himſelf no longer 
in neutrality, which he will not do: nor, the ſtate of 
the affairs here conſidered, it were for his weal fo 
to do, unleſs the Leagues otherwiſe proceeded, than 
they yet do; or that his Holineſs would determine 
himfelf to leave theſe parts, and eſtabliſh his See in 
ſome other place, for as much as here being, he is 
daily in danger of the Imperial's, like as we have 
fignified by our other letters. 
His Holineſs is in great perplexity, and agony of 
mind, nor can tell what to do; he ſeemeth in words, 
faſhion, and manner of ſpeaking, as though he would 
do ſomewhat for your Highneſs, and yet, when it 
cometh to the point, nothing he doth: I dare not 
fay certainly, whether it be for fear, or want of 
will, for I were loth to make a lie of him, or 
to your Highneſs, my Prince, Sovereign, Lord, and 
| Maſter. Finally, I perceive this by the Pope, and 
all other here, that ſo your Highneſs cauſe were 
determined there by my Lords Legates, they would 
be glad thereof ; and as I think, if the Emperor 
would make any ſuit againſt that which ſhall be 
done there, they would ſerve him as they now do 
your Highneſs, and ſo drive off the time; for they 
« ſeem to be ſo minded, as in this cauſe they would 
« ſuffer much, but do very little. 
* Wherefore, if my Lord Campegius will ſet a- part 
all other reſpects, and frankly promiſe your High- 
«© neſs to give ſentence for you, then muſt be your 


_ © Highneſs remedy ſhort and expedite ; nor ſhall there 


want wit by another means, to meet with ſuch de- 
« lays, as this falſe counterfeit breve hath cauſed. 
For with theſe men here, your Highneſs ſhall, by no 
* ſuit profit, which thing I write unto your Highneſs, 


© as of my moſt bounden duty I ought to do, there 


* ſhall every day riſe new devices, and none take ef- 
fect, but long delays and waſted time; wherefore, 
doing what I can yet to get the beſt, although we be 
fully anſwered therein, I ſhall do what I can to get 
* the commiſſion amplified as much as may be, and at 
© the leaft, to extend to the reprobation of the brief 
if I can, for I dare promiſe nothing to your Ma- 
* jeſty at this man's hands ; and that which ſhall be 


* obtained, if any be obtained, ſhall be, according to 
your Highneſs pleaſure, ſent by Mr Bryan. 

* And whereas your Highneſs, in your gracious let- 
tors directed to me, and my colleagues, marvelleth 
that I have not, e're this, advertiſed the ſame, of 
ſuch Bulls as your Majeſty willed me to impetrate 
here ; I thought verily, that for as much as the ſame 
be, to be impetrate at the Pope's hand; and that we 
ſignified unto your Majeſty, by our letters of the 
Pope's great ſickneſs; and how we could not have 
acceſs unto the ſame, that it had been ſuperfluous for 
me in my letters, to make any mention of the faid. 
Bulls, ſignify ing unto your Highneſs now, that hav- 
ing thoſe matters, as it becometh me to have in 
remembrance, I have not yet broken with the Pope's 
Holineſs in them, nor thought good to interrupt the 
proſecution of your Highneſs matter, with the pur- 
ſuit of thoſe, ſaving that I ſpake a word to the Pope's 
Holineſs, de Eccleſiis Cathedralibus ; and his Holi- 
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Sanctorum Quatuor be recovered. | 

In other things I ſpeak not, for our audience with 
the Pope's Holineſs hath been ſo ſcarce, that we 
thought it little enough to ſpend the ſame in your 
Highneſs principal matter. And to advertiſe your 
Highneſs what Counſel is here conducted, for the 
defence of your Majeſty's cauſe, the ſame ſhall un- 
derſtand, that this court, as it hath ſuffered in all 
other things, ſo it is alſo much appeyred in learned 
men ; and of them that be, we dare not trult every 
one, ne Cauſa Majeflatis veftre illis denudata, they 
ſhould, prodere illam Adverſariis, wherefore, coun- 
ſelling as yet only with two, the one called Dominus 
Michael, the other Dominus Sigiſmundus ; we per- 
ceived nothing to be ſollicited openly on the other 
ſide ; and that there, as yet, hath been no need to 


matter to no more. And as for that article, Quad 
Papa non palſit diſpenſare, the Pope himſelf will 
hear no diſputations in it; and ſo he might retain 
your Highneſs good mind, he ſeemeth not to care for 


that article or no, ſo he did it not; but ſurely it ap- 
peareth, as a man may gather, by his faſhion and 
manner, that he hath made his account no further 
to meddle in your Highneſs matter, neither with 
your Majeſty, nor againſt the ſame, but follow, that 
ſhall be done by his Legates there. 

* Wherefore, if my Lord Campegius would promiſe 
your Majeſty to give ſentence frankly and apertly, 
having propitium Judice, I would truſt, being there, 
with ſuch conſultations, as I ſhould bring from hence, 
to ſay ſomewhat to this breve there, Apud i/los & 
ifla eft ſacra anchora Majeſtalis weſire ; for from 
hence ſhall come nothing but delays, defiring your 
Highneſs not to ſhew this to my Lord Campegius, 
nor my Lord's Grace. | | 

Mr Gregory ſendeth preſently unto your Highneſs, 
* the promiſe made by the Pope's Holineſs, concern- 
ing your Highneſs cauſe, at ſuch time as I went to 
Venice, for his cauſe, which promiſe in the firſt 
three words, viz. Cum nos juſtitiam ejus cauſe per- 
« pendentes, &c. doth make as much, and more, for 
the maintenance of that, ſhall be done in your High- 
* neſs cauſe ; then if the commiſſion decretal, being 
in Cardinal Campegius's hands, ſhould be ſhewed, 
6 
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and this your Highneſs, at your liberty, to ſhew to 
whom of your Council, it ſhall pleaſe your Grace, 
thinking, in my poor opinion, that it were not the 
beſt, therefore, to move the Pope in that matter 
again, in this adverſe time. I moſt humbly deſire 
your Majeſty, that I may be a ſuitor to the ſame, 
for the ſaid Mr Gregory, ſo as by your gracious 
* commandment, payment may be made there, to his 
factors, of ſuch diets as your Highneſs alloweth him; 


for omitting to ſpeak of his true, faithful, and dili- 


gent ſervice, which I have heretofore, and do now 
« perceive in him here, I aſſure your Highneſs, he 
© liveth here ſumptuouſly and chargeably to your High- 
* neſs honour ; and in this great ſcarcity, muſt _ 


> 


neſs ſaid, nothing could be done, till the Cardinal 


diſpute openly, have communicated your Highneſs 


himſelf, whether your Highneſs cauſe be decided by 
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[21)By comparing 
his Letters from 
Rome, with the 
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acted at his re- 
turn. 


(22) Extracts of 
his Letters may 
be ſound inStrype. 


(23) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
format. Vol. I, 


p. 79, 80. 
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his return he ha# the Archdeaconry of Nor · 


Nyx, of Norwich, for whom he had ehtzinedſome fa- 
oftalled March the firft 1529 (ww), and this, fo, far-as ap- 
pears, was his firſt preferment in the Church; but in the State his growth was quicker, 


the King having conſtant need of his ſervice, and not eſteeming it proper to uſe it while 
he belonged to another, took him from his old Maſter Cardinal Wolſey, and declared him 


Secretary of State (x). In this ſituation he was conſidered as having a large ſhare in the (0 Herbert's Life- 
management of all affairs, and was particularly adviſed with 


Campegio declared that the cauſe was avoked to Rome, and that himſelf and his colleague 


could proceed no further (0). 


An accident furniſhed the King with the means of. extricat- 
ing himſelf out of the many difficulties into which this behaviour of the Pope's had thrown ya. I. p. 71. 


him, for which he was indebted to the ſhrewd advice given by Dr (afterwards Archbiſhop) 


Cranmer (z), as he was indebted for that to Dr Gardiner, who introduced him [H]; and 
by this, and this only, contributed to his old patron's ruin. 


As ſoon as the King ſaw a 


way open for the concluſion of his buſineſs, without the aſſiſtance of the Cardinal, he de- 


layed no longer making himſelf ſenſible of his diſpleaſure. 


Whence it aroſe, is variouſly 


and inconſiſtently related by our Hiſtorians ; but, without recurring to deep and incertain 
motives, we may be fatisfied with this, that when Henry ſaw his Miniſter had either con- 
curred with the Court of Rome in duping him, or was in reality duped moſt ungratefully 


and egregiouſly by that Court himſelf, he determined to truſt him no longer, but to 


© be driven to extremity, unleſs your Highneſs be a 
* gracious Lord unto him in that behalf.” . 

This letter is dated the twenty-firſt of April, which 
muſt have been in the year 1529 ; but before it came 
to the King's hands, he had written a long diſpatch to 
Gardiner, which is ſtill preſerved. The orders for his 
return to England, were communicated to him, and 
to Sir Francis Bryan, in a long diſpatch by Cardinal 
Wolſey, who tells the former, what has been hinted in 
the text, that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary at 
home, the King being unwilling to commence his ſuit 
before the two Cardinal Legates, without having his 
advice; and therefore, there is reaſon to believe, that 
he left Italy ſome time in the month of May, or it 
may be in the latter end of April (21). He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Dr Bennet, who was alſo a creature of the 
Cardinal's, and who was particularly charged to ſpare 
no pains, in moving the compaſſion of the Pope, by 
ſhewing him plainly, that the welfare or ruin of the 
Cardinal of York, depended upon the ſucceſs, or want 
of ſucceſs, in the King's ſuit for a divorce (22). 

[H] Who introduced him.) There are ſome writers, 
who aſcribe the introduction of Cranmer to the King's 
knowledge, to Fox entirely ; and whoever was inclined 
to flatter Gardiner's memory, would ſuffer this to pals ; 
for certainly, the manner in which he introduced him, 
was very unworthy ; Biſhop Burnet, after John Fox and 
Others, relates it thus (23). * Dr Cranmer, being forced 
* to fly out of Cambridge, from a plague that was 
there, and having the ſons of one. Mr Creſſy, of 
* Waltham-Crofſs, committed to his charge, he went, 
* with his pupils, to their father's houſe at Waltham. 
There he was, when the King returned from his 
* progreſs, who took Waltham in his way, and lay a 
night there. The harbingers having appointed Gar- 
* diner and Fox, the King's Secretary and Almoner, 
to lie at Mr Creſſy's houſe, it ſo happened, that 
* Cranmer was with them at ſupper. The whole diſ- 
* courſe of England being then about the divorce, theſe 
two courtiers, knowing Cranmer's learning and ſolid 
judgment, entertained him with it, and deſired to 
hear his opinion concerning it, He modeſtly de- 
* clined it, but told them, that he judged it would be 
© a ſhorter and ſafer way, once to clear it well, if the 
* marriage was unlawful in itſelf, by virtue of any 
divine precept : for if that were proved, then it was 
certain that the Pope's diſpenſation could be of no 
force, to make that lawful, which God had declared 
to be unlawful. Therefore, he thought that, in- 
+ ſtead of a long fruitleſs negotiation at Rome, it were 
better to conſult all the learned men, and the uni- 
verſities of Chriſtendom ; for if they once declared 
it in the King's favour, then the Pope muſt needs 
give judgment, or otherwiſe, the Bull, being of it- 
* felf null and void, the marriage would be found 
* -finful, notwithſtanding the Pope's diſpenſation. This 
* ſeemed a very good motion, which they reſolved to 
offer to the King; ſo next night, when he came to 
Greenwich, they propoſed it to him, but with this 
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make 
him 


difference, that Gardiner had a mind to make it paſs 
for their own contrivance, but Fox, who was of a 
more ingenuous nature, told the King from whom 
they had it. He was much affected with it, fo ſoon * 
as he heard it, and ſaid, had he known it ſooner, 
it would have ſaved him a vaſt expence, and much 
trouble, and would needs have Cranmer ſent for to 
Court, ſaying, in his coarſe way of ſpeaking, That 
he had the ſow by the right ear. So he was ſent for 
to Court, and being brought before the King, he 
carried himſelf ſo, that the King conceived an high 
opinion of his judgment and candour, which he pre- 
ſerved to his death, and ſtill payed a reſpe& to 
him, beyond all the other churchmen that were 
about him; and though he made more uſe of Gar- 
diner in his buſineſs, whom he found a man of great 
dexterity and cunning, yet he never had any reſpect 
for him. But for Cranmer, though the King knew 
that in many things he differed from him, yet for 
all his being ſo impatient of contradiction, he always 
reverenced him. | 
This laſt obſervation of the Biſhop's, is, perhaps, 
a little too refined, fince it was impoſſible to know 
what were the real ſentiments of King Henry, farther 


than they are diſcovered to us by facts; and theſe ſpeak 


pretty equally in favour of Cranmer and Gardiner. 
They were both countenanced, employed, and pre- 
ferred, and both were ſometimes checked and frowned 
upon by their maiter ; he had this in his temper, 
which no body better underſtood than Gardiner, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. They were both guilty of inex- 
cuſable compliances, to preſerve their credit with that 
haughty and haſty Prince, which Cranmer did to the 
laſt ; and how Gardiner came to loſe it we ſhall en- 
quire. At preſent, it may be convenient to give ſome 
account of what is afſerted in the text, that the bring- 
ing Cranmer to the King, proved Wolſey's ruin, as to 
which, it muſt be confeſſed, that our hiſtories are filent, 
but it appears thus. All the world expected his diſ- 
grace, upon the avocation of the King's ſuit to Rome, 
which, however, did not happen ; and Biſhop Burnet 
very well obſerves, that the Cardinal himſelf began to 
be cured of his apprehenſions, when he ſaw that the 
King's countenance was not altered towards him ; and 
that thoſe who were moſt familiar with that Monarch, 
preſerved their reſpe& to him. But when, to uſe the 
King's coarſe expreſſion, he had once got the ſow 
by the right ear, he no longer temporized with the Car- 
dinal, but ordered his Attorney-General, Chriſtopher 
Hales, to file an information againſt him in Michael- 
mas-term ; ſent for the Great Seal, and ordered him 
to retire to his houſe at Aſher, which belonged to his 
Biſhoprick of Wincheſter. It is therefore plain, from 
a compariſon of dates, and of facts, that the King's 
receiving and embracing Cranmer's counſels, was the 
true ſource of the Cardinal's diſgrace, the King being 
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bim in ſome meaſure the viftin> that might fatiate po 
clamours raiſe& amongſt his ſubjefts in different parts of 
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ular reſentment, and. ftifle thoſe - 


4 | the kingdom (a). This. | 
broke with fuch fury on the head of this devoted Minifter, that : „rn 


the ſubject of amazement, as his prof] 


his miſery became as much 


perity had ever been. In this diſtreſs he had recourſe 


to his old ſervant the Secretary, and, though ſome have inſinuated the contrary, he met 


with as ſincere returns of graticude and friendſhip, as he could deſire or expect [7]. 


[7] 4+ be could defire or expect.] There is a great 
deal to be met with in ſecret hiſtory, in relation to the 
fall of Cardinal Wolſey, as well as of the ſtrange 


calamities into which he fell ; and his tnisfortunes are, 


by many, attributed to the reſentment of Mrs Anne 
Boleyn, which, however, there is ſome cauſe to doubt. 
Great Miniſters have always bitter enemies, who ear- 
neſtly wiſh, and would willingly work, their deſtruc- 
tion; but it does not follow from thence, that they 
accompliſh what they have wiſhed and worked for, 
even when it falls out ; for it may and often does hap- 
pen, from other ſecret cauſes, in reſpe&t to which, 
they have no power, and of which, ſometimes, they 
have not the leaſt knowledge. It has been ſhewn, in 
the former note, that the King thought he had no far- 


ther need of this Miniſter ; and whoever looks cloſely 


into the hiſtory of Henry the Eighth, will perceive that 


it was his ruling maxim, to promote men whom he 


might uſe, to protect them while he could uſe, and to 


give them up when they were of no further uſe. He was 
not entirely ſatisfied, that the deſtruction of Wolſey's 
perſon could promote his defigns, and therefore he ſpar- 
ed him; and as he ſaw further, that the fall of his Mini- 


fer, would be conſidered as a point of importance in 


other kingdoms, as well as his own ; he was willing 
to ſee how far the Cardinal's intereſt reached, and 
whether the Court of Rome, for which he had done ſo 


much, might not be inclined to do ſomething for him; 


(24) He ſent his 
_ ewnPhyſician,Dr 
Futts, to attend 
h m, and by him 
ſent kind me ſſa- 
get and preſents, 


ard this induced the King to take ſo much care of his 
life, when, through the agitation of his ſpirits, he 
fell into a dangerous illneſs at Aſher (24). | h 

It is very rare in ſuch caſes, for Minifters to find 
friends, more eſpecially amongſt thoſe, who, in point 
of fortune, depend upon the maſter with whom they 
are in diſgrace. Thomas Cromwell, then Secretary to 
the Cardinal, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by adhering ſtea- 
dily to his maſter, and ſolliciting ſtoutly for him ar 


Court; in reſpe& to this, all our hiſtories agree, and 


commend him for it, as he deſerved. But they do not 
tell us, to whom he applied himſelf at Court, though 
at that time, he was not of a rank to have any admit- 
tance to the King, though his conduR, in this re- 


ſpect, recommended him afterwards to his favour, as 


a man of abilities, ſpirit, and fidelity. Dr Gardiner 
was then Secretary of State, in the King's Council, and 
one of his moſt active Miniſters. To fay nothing of 


his having been bred and raiſed by Cardinal Wolfey, 


the then ſtate of affairs, and the ſituation of that once 
great man, were points that muſt have fallen under his 
notice ; and whoever had an inclination to look into 
his hiſtory, muſt neceſſarily be curious to know how he 


| aRted in ſo delicate a conjucture; and whether ambi- 


(25) Memorials, 
Vol. J. P · 114. 


tion, and ſelf intereſt, ſo much took up his heart, as 
to leave no room for gratitude or pity. It might have 
been ſurmiſed, that conſidering his former condition, 
and his ſtation at this time, that he was the perſon to 
whom Cromwell had recourſe, in favour of his unfortu- 
nate maſter, that he ſollicited his ſuits, and procured 
him thoſe gleams of royal clemency and compaſſion, 
that broke through all the obſcurity of his misfortunes, 
to a degree, that revived the envy and the malice 
of his enemies. But the ſilence of our greateſt Hi- 
ſtorians, and the character commonly given to Stephen 
Gardiner, would have prevented any conjecture of this 
kind, from gaining the leaſt degree of belief. How- 
ever, the indefatigable Strype (25), who had no talent 
for inventing or interpolating hiſtory, and who very 
honeſtly communicated to the public all he knew, has 
effectually ſettled this matter; and the reader will be 
pleaſed to ſee a part of his evidence in his own words, 
founded not upon obſcure hints, or upon memoirs of 
incertain authority; but upon Cardinal Wolſey's own 
letters z and facts, that will admit no diſpute. 

In the mean time, he employed thoſe ſew friends 
* he had, to intercede with the King, and to make as 
gaod a concluſion of his troubles as they could. Ile 


The 
year 


© had two that ſtuck cloſe to him, viz. the aforeſaid - 
Thomas Cromwell, and Dr Stephen Gardiner, Se- 
* cretary of State, This latter he plied with his let- 
ters, the bearer whereof was Cromwell, whom he 
called bis truſty friend. After he had got free of the 
articles drawn up againſt him in Parliament, hy the 
means of Cromwell, the King appointed, to come to 
ſome concluſion of the Cardinal's buſineſs, and to 
determine what was to be done concerning him. 
This Secretary Gardiner ſignified to him in writing, 
and likewiſe the time when he ſuppoſed it might be, 
namely, within a week, or thereabouts: and like- - 
wiſe told him, that he would not fail to write to him 
the particulars. The Cardinal impatient to know 
the iſſue, and not thinking the Secretary ſwift enough 
in his information, above a week being now paſt, 
could take no reſt till he heard from him the ſum of 
what had paſt concerning him. And therefore in a 
letter ſent by Cromwell, moſt earneſtly begs the Se- 
cretary m much meannefs of ſpirit, 4s he tendered 
his poor life, and at the reverence of God, and that 
holy time, be would fend him his letter, appealing alſo 
to his pity, knowing in aubat an agony he was, and. 
that he wwould not only deſerve towards God, but bind 
him thereby to be his continual beadſnan. And fo- 
ended from Aſher. Written, thoſe are his words, 
with his rude hand and ſorrowful heart. Subſcrib- 
ing himſelf 7. Car''s Ebor. mi/errimus, The molt. 
miſerable Thomas, Cardinal of York. This was. 
written in Chriſtmas holidays. „„ 
* Soon after Cromwell returned from the Secretary 
with this meſſage to the Cardinal. That the King 
© moved with pity of the Cardinal, and commiſerating | 
*. bis lamentable condition, preſt with extreme pawerty 
4, well ar fickneſs of body and mind, bad committed 
the ending of his troubles to the Secretary, and ſome 
others of the Privy Council, and that ta be done with 
all the haſte that might be. And that he ſhould have 
a pardon drawn up in the moſt full and ample form, 
that his own Counſel could deviſe. Upon this meſ- 
fage he ſoon diſpatched a letter to the Secretary, im- 
' porting, that this favourable order of the King, he 
was more ſenfible of and thankful for, becauſe it pro- 
ceeded from himſelf, out of a gracious remembrance 
of him : for which he accounted himſelf maſt bounden, 
to ſerve and pray for the preſervation of his moſt 
royal Majeſty: thanking God, that he, the Secre- 
tary, had occaſion given him to be a ſollicitor and ſet- 
ter forth of ſuch things, as ſhould conſerve his end. 
* That in the making and compounding whereof, his 
© afſured truff was, that he xwould fhew the love and 
© affetion which he bore towards him, He earneſtly 
intreated him, to whom he, the Cardinal, had been 
an old lover and friend, that he auould fo declare 
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* himſelf in the managing of his buſineſs, that the. 


* quorld might perceive that by his good means, the King 
« awas the better good Lord unto 75 ; and that now 
coming newly in a manner into the world, there might 
* ſuch reſpe# be had unto his degree, old age, and long 
* ſercice, as might be to the King's honour, and the 
* Secretary's praiſe; which would, as he ſaid, un- 
*. doubtedly follotu, if he obtained his benevolence to- 
« wards him. And men would perceive, that it was 
« by his cbiſdlom and dexterity, that he was relieved and 
* hotþen in his calamity. At the reverence therefore of 
God, he prayed him that was his refuge, ta ſet to his 
* hand, that he might come to a laudable end and re- 
* poſe. And that he would ſee that he might be fur- 
* niſhed after ſuch a ſort, that he might end his Spart 
time and life to the hanour of Chriſt's Church and 
* hi; Prince. e, ait hal to requite his kindneſs 
in ſuch a manner, as he ſhould have cauſe ta think his 
« pains to be awell employed. And ſo referring him to 
« his truſiy friend Cromwell, to whom he deſired bim to 
give firm credence, he concluded, at Aſher with the 
* trembling hand and heavy heart, of his aſſured lover 


* and 
=> 
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ear enſuing opened with the moſt important ſervice, at leaſt as his Maſter conceived it, 
that had been as yet rendered him by Dr Gardiner, and which nevertheleſs does more ho- 


' nour to his abilities than his virtue; and this was to 


manage the Univerfity of Cambridge, 


ſo as to procure their declaration in the King's cauſe, aftcr Dr Cranmer's book ſhould ap- 
pear in ſupport of it (5), This, in conjunction with Dr Fox, he accompliſhed, tho? not (5) 


without much artifice and addreſs, as his own letter ſhews X J. which ſufficiently demon- = 
ſtrates that men, and even great bodies of men, have been much the ſame in all 


and beadſman.—_—Soon after, viz. February the 
© twelfth, the King ſealed his pardon, and three days af- 
© ter reſtored him the Archbiſhoprick of York, and ſent 
him money, upwards of fix thouſands pounds, beſides 
© plate, and furniture for his houſe and chapel. Which 
: — pretty well recovered the Cardinal, while 
he remained ſtill at Aſher, and by the King's leave 
© removed thence to Richmond. 

But his enemies now thought him too near the 
Court: ſo they prevailed to get him removed to his 
© Dioceſe of York. In the month of September Anno 
© 1530, he came to Cawood-caſtle near York, ſo the 
© Lord Herbert (26) ; but before he came hither, I 


* find him in the months of July and Auguſt at South- 


« well (27), a. manor of the Archbiſhop's, where he 


(37) hereisa made ſome ſtay. Here the Cardinal recommended 


account 
all the ſtages in 
his journey, in 
Holinſhed, Vol. 
U. p. 914 


unto the Secretary, one who had the title of Provoſt 
© of Beverley, the Governor of a religious houſe, ſitu- 
« ated in his Dioceſe. His ſtate, it ſeems, was in ſome 
* hazard. © Whereupon the Cardinal eſpouſing his 
© cauſe, and probably to make himſelf popular upon 
his firſt coming into his Dioceſe, deſired the Secre- 
* tary that he would uſe his intereſt for him to the 
King, and bring him into his preſence. This the 
* Secretary did accordingly, receiving the Provoſt as 
* coming from the Cardinal, humanely and lovingly, 
and introducing him into the King's Highneſs pre- 


© ſence. Whom the King received, and ſhewed him, 


© that he was his good and gracious Lord, and admitted 
* and accepted him as his Orator and Scholar. For this 


the Cardinal from Southwell thanks him much, in- 


treating him to continue his good favour towards the 
« ſaid Provoſt, and to take him into his patronage and 
protection. The Cardinal now found a great change 
* in his revenues and incomes, which were finking 


very low, in comparifon of what they had been. So 


* that he laboured under want. This made him write 
in the month of july to his friend the Secretary, to 
take the opportunity to excite the King to ſome libe- 
* rality towards him. That he would remember the poor 


fate and condition he fload in, and to be a means to the 


_ © King's Highneſs for his relief 5 whereby he would not 


© only as he ſaid, deſerve thanks of God, but alſo declare 
* to his perpetual laud and praiſe, that he being in au- 
* thority, had not forgotten his old maſter and friend. 
This is all the language of thoſe times and of thoſe let- 


ters, much more to the ſame purpoſe the reader may 


find in the ſame place; but this being enough to our 
point, we ſhall not detain him any longer. 


[K] As his own letter fhews.) We are told by the 


(a8) Lifeof Hen- Lord Herbert of Cherbury (28), who had read this 


ry VIII. 


letter, and had a very juſt notion of the bufineſs, and 


of the means by which it was carried, what the rea- 
ſons were, that occaſioned the King more trouble in 
obtaining the declarations of his own Univerſities in 
his favour, than of many others in foreign parts, and 


more eſpecially of the difficulties that were met with at 


Cambridge. He ſays, that there were two parties in 


the Univerſity, that united together in oppoſing the 


King's deſire ; that is, thoſe who were really againſt 
the divorce, as a thing they apprehended to be unjuſt ; 
and thoſe, who, independent of that motive, were 
zealous for the Popiſh religion, and difliked whatever 


had a tendency to promote the Reformation, or, as it 


was ſtiled in thoſe times, the new opinions. The rea- 
ſon that the latter party were ſo much alarmed, was, 
becauſe they ſaw thoſe they oppoſed, with Cranmer at 
their head, eager for this declaration; and the ſtrength 
theſe united parties had in the Univerſity, being well 
known to Cranmer, we need not at all wonder, that 
the King was ſo uneaſy about it; or that he confidered 
the ſervice in —_— it, even in the manner it was 
procured, as a thing of the greateſt conſequence. Let 


(29) Cotton, Vi- us now come to the letter (29), which will ſhew, that 


tel. n. 13. 


the King had intruſted his concerns in the hands of 


very capable agents. 
V OL. III. No. 176. 


E een e n; PPP TT er 


ages. 
After 


February 1 530, from Cambridge. 
To the King's Highneſs. 


Leaſeth it your Highneſs to be advertiſed, that 

arriving here at Cambridge upon Saturday laſt 
paſt at noon, that ſame night and Sunday in the 
morning, we deviſed with the Vice-Chancellor, and 
ſuch other as favoureth your Grace's cauſe, how, and 
in what ſort to compaſs and obtain your Grace's pur- 
poſe and intent, wherein we aſſure your Grace, we 
found much towardneſs, good-will, and diligence in 
the Vice-Chancellor, and Dr Edmunds; being as ftu- 
dious to ſerve your Grace as we could wiſh or deſire: 
nevertheleſs, there was not ſo much care, labour, 
ſtudy, and diligence employed on our party by them, 
ourſelf, and other, for attaining your Grace's pur- 
poſe, but there was as much done by others, for the 
let and impeachment of the ſame; and as we aſſem- 
bled, they aſſembled ; as we made friends, they 
made friends, to let that nothing ſhould paſs as in the 
Univerſity's name, wherein the firſt day they were 
ſuperiors ; for they had put in the ears of them, by 
whoſe voices ſuch things do paſs multas fabulas, too 
tedious to write unto your Grace. 

* Upon Sunday at afternoon were aſſembled, after 
the manner of the Univerſity, all the Doctors, Ba- 
chelors of Divinity, and Maſters of Art, being in 
number almoſt two hundred : in that congregation we 
delivered your Grace's letters, which were read 
openly by the Vice-Chancellor. And for anſwer to 
be made unto them firſt, the Vice-Chancellor calling 
apart the Doctors, aſked their advice and opinion? 
whereunto they anſwered ſeverally as their affections 
led them, & res erat in multa confufione. 
* Tandem they were content Anſwer ſhould be made 
to the queſtions by indifferent men : but then the 
came to exceptions againit the Abbot of St Benet's, 
who ſeemed to come for that purpoſe; and likewiſe 
againſt Dr Reppes and Dr Crome, and alſo generally 
againſt all ſuch as had allowed Dr Cranmer's book ; 
inaſmuch as they had already declared their opinion ; 
we (aid thereunto, that by that reaſon they mighe 
except againſt all; for it was lightly, that in a queſ- 
tion ſo notable as this is, every man learned hath 
faid to his friend, as he thinketh in it for the time, 
but we ought not to judge of any man, that he ſetteth 
more to defend that which he hath once faid, than 
truth afterward known. Finally ; | he Vice-Chan- 
cellor, becauſe the day was much ſpent in thoſe al- 
tercations, commanding every man to reſort to his 
ſeat apart, as the manner is in thoſe aſſemblies, 
willed every man's mind to be known ſecretly, whe- 
ther they would be content with ſuch an order, as 
he had conceived for anſwer, to be made by the 
Univerſity to your Grace's letters, wherunto that 
night they would in no wiſe agree. And foraſmuch 
as it was then dark night, the Vice-Chancellor con- 
tinued the congregation till the next day at one of the 
clock ; at which time the Vice-Chancellor proponed 
a grace, after the form herein incloſed, and it was 
* firſt denied: when it was aſked again, it was even 
on both parties, to be denied or granted; and at the 
* laſt, by labour of friends, to cauſe ſome to depart 
* the houſe, which were againſt it, it was obtained in 
* ſuch form, as the ſchedule herein encloſed purport- 
* eth, wherein be two points which we would have 
* left out ; but conſidering, by putting in of them, we 
* allured many, and that indeed they ſhall not hurt 
the determination for your Grace's part, we were fi- 
© nally content therewith. 

The one point is that where it was firſt, that guic- 

* guid major pars, of them that be named, decreverit, 
* ſhould be taken for the determination of the Univer- 
* ſity. Now it referred, ad duas partes, wherein we 
* ſuppoſe ſhall be no difficulty. The other point is, 
* that your Grace's queſtion ſhall be openly diſputed, 
23 which 


* 
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* 


oth. Britanico- 


GARDINER. 


After this great exploit, as it was then thought, his aſcent in the Church was marvellouſ 
(e) Tanner, Bibli- quickened, In the ſpring of the year 1531, he was inſtalled Archdeacon of Leiceſter A, 
Hiberni os, 
ks September enſuing, he alſo reſigned that in favour of his coadjutor Dr Edward Fox, who 
Tune. became afterwards Biſhop of Hereford (d). In the month of October he was incorporated 
rat the Univerſity of Oxford (e), and November the twenty-ſeventh 153 1, he was conſe- 
(-) Faſt. Oxon. crated Biſhop of Wincheſter (f), contrary to what many writers aſſert, that he was not 
Yo. . col. 5% promoted to this See till about three years after (g). On the fifth of December following, 
V us. Lowth the temporalities were reſtored (5), which is a ſufficient proof that the former is the right date. 
« Regift. cantuar. Dr Gardiner, it ſeems, was not appriſed of the King's intentions, who would ſometimes 


{z) Godwin, TAE him ſoundly, and at the inſtant he beſtowed it put him in mind of it. I have, faid 
Wharton, Tan- he, often ſquar d with you, Gardiner (a word he uſed for thoſe kind of rebukes), but I love 
Rer. 


you never the worſe, as the Biſboprict 1 give will convince you (i). He fat with Dr Cran- 
© (b)Rymer.Feder. mer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, when that prelate pronounced the ſentence of divorce 
Tom. xiv. p429- againſt Queen Katherine, or rather declared her marriage with the King null and void, 
(7) In bis wn May the twenty-third 1533 (#). The fame year he was ſent over to Marſeilles, that he 


letter to theDuke m 


might have an eye to the interview between the French King and the Pope, from whence 
his maſter ſuſpected ſome detriment might {pring,; 
0 


Henry VIII. to a General Council, in caſe the 
cauſe (1); and he did the like on the behalf of the Archbiſh 
a particular application to him for that purpoſe [L]. 


of Somerſet, 


© ed unto them for anſwer to be m 


which we think to be very honourable ; and it is 


0 

agreed amongſt us, that in that diſputation, ſhall 
* anſwer the Abbot of St Benet's, Dr Reppes, and I, 
Mr Fox, to all ſuch as will object any thing, or 
* reaſon againſt the concluſion to be ſuſtained for 
* your Grace's And becauſe Mr Doctor Clyſs 


- © hath ſaid, that he hath ſomewhat to ſay concerning 


the Canon Law, I, your 8 ſhall be adjoin- 
ade therein. 

In the ſchedule, which we ſend unto your Grace 
* herewith, containing the names of thoſe who ſhall 
determine your Grace's queſtion, all marked with the 
© letter (A), be already of your Grace's opinion, by 
© which we truſt, and with other good means, to in- 
< duce and obtain a great part of the reſt. Thus we 
* beſeech Almighty God to 
and royal eſtate. 


Your Highnefs's 
Moſt humble ſubje&s and ſervants, 


STEPHEN GARDINER, 
Epwarp Fox. 


The Grace purpoſed and obtained, Feb. 530. | 


| Placet wobis ut 
A Vicecancellarius. 
Do@ores, 
A Salcot, The Abbot of St Benet's, 
12 
A Repps, 
| Ton, , 
Venetus, ds iſte bene ſperatur, 
A Edmunds, / 1 
Downes, 
A 5 
A Wygan, 
A Boſton. 
Magiftri in Theologia, 
Middelton, 
A Heynes, 
Mylfent, de iſto bene ſperatur, 
A Shaxton, 
A Latimer, 
A Simon, 
Longford, de iſio bene ſperatur, 
'Thyxtel, 
Nicols, 
Hutton, 
A Skip, 
A Goodrich, 
A Heth, 
Hadway, de iſto bene ſperatur, 
Dey, 
. Bayne, 
A. A Duo Proeuratores, 


preſerve your moſt noble 


and there he intimated the a of 
pe ſhould pretend to proceed in his 
op of Canterbury, who made 
Upon his return to England, he 


Habeant plenam facultatem & authoritatem, nomine 
totius Univerſitatis, reſpondendi Literis Regiz Maje- 
ſtatis in hac Congregatione lectis, ac nomine totius Uni · 
verſitatis definiendi & determinandi quæſtionem in dic- 
tis literis propoſitam : Ita quod quicquid duz partes 
eorum preſentium inter ſe decreverint, ſuper quæſtione 
propoſita in iiſdem habeatur, & reputetur pro Reſpon- 


reſigning that of Norfolk, which he held before; and, towards the cloſe of the month of 


(4) Burnet's Re- 
format, Vol, | 
bs. dv 


(1) Herberx C. ia 
of Henry VIII. 


Was 


fione, Definitione & Determinatione totius Univerſitatis, 


& quod liceat Vicecancellario, Procuratoribus & Scruta - 


toribus, literis ſuper dictarum duarum partium defini- 


tione & determinatione concipienda ſigillum commune 
Univerſitatis apponere, fic quod diſputetur quæſtio pub- 
lice & antea legatur coram Univerſitate abſque ulteriori 
gratia deſuper petenda aut obtinenda. 


Tour Highneſs may perceive, by the notes, that aue be 


already ſure of as many as be requiſite, wanting 


only three; and we have good hope of four, of 
which four if wwe get two, and obtain of another 
to be abſent, it is ſufficient for our purpoſe. 


[L] To him for that purpoſe.) We have this paſ- 
ſage, together with the Archbiſhop's letter, from an 
unexceptionable author, who, having mentioned this 
interview, proceeds thus (30), * Gardiner, Biſhop of 
* Winton, abqut this time, and upon this occaſion, 
was ſent Ambaſſador to the French King, and Bonner 
ſcqon after followed him to Marſeilles, where Gardi- 

ner, at the interview between the French King and 

the Pope, now was. For the King, and the — 


(30) Memorials 
of Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, p. 22. 


cil, apprehended ſome miſchief to be hatching againſt 


the kingdom by the Pope, who was now inciting the 
Emperor, and other Princes, to make war upon us. 
And indeed he had vaunted, as the Lord Herbert de- 
clares, that he would ſet all Chriſtendom againſt the 
King. And the Emperor, in diſcourſe, averred, 
that, by the means of Scotland, he would avenge his 


had ſecret intimation of a deſire to excommunicate 
him, and interdict his Church. Whereupon, as the 


King, by Bonner, November the ſeventh, had made 


his appeal from the Pope to the next General Council, 
lawfully called, ſo by the King and Council's advice 
the Archbiſhop ſoon after did the fame : ſending his 
appeal with his proxy, under his ſeal, to Bonner, de- 

firing him, together with Gardiner, to conſult to- 

gether, and to intimate his appeal in the beſt man- 
ner they could think expedient for him. And this 
letter he wrote by the King's own commandment. 


© It was not the hand of the Archbiſhop, nor of his Se- 


o 
% 
* aunt's quarrel. The Archbiſhop, in this juncture, 
6 
4 
0 
* 
* 
6 
6 
„ 
* 


cretary. So I ſuppoſe it was drawn up by ſome of his 


* own lawyers, and is as followeth. 

In my right hearty manner I commend me to you. So 
it is, as you know right well, I fland in dread, leaſt 
our Holy Father, the Pope, do intend to make ſome manner 
of prejudicial proceſs againſt me and my Church. And 


therefore, 2 probable conj ectures thereof, I hau 


appealed from his Holineſs to the General Council, ac- 
cardingly as his Highneſi, and hi; Council, have adviſed 
* mg 


grew which afterwards became publick (o). While he was thus employed, Cromwell demand- 


ier 


G AR DIN E R. 


was called upon, as other Biſhops were, not only to acknowledge and yield obedience to 
the King as Supreme Head of the Church, but to defend it; which he did, and this de- 
Fence, or court ſermon, he publiſhed; and this is that celebrated piece of his, intituled, 
Of true Obedience. His pen was made uſe of upon other occaſions, and never declined vin- 
dieating the King's proceedings in the buſineſs of the divorce, the ſubſequent marriage, or 
throwing off the dominion of the See of Rome, which writings of his then acquired him the 
higheſt reputation (m). In the next year 1535, he had-ſome diſpute with Archbiſhop Cran- (=) Tanner. Bib, 
mer, on account of his viſiting his dioceſe ; upon which occaſion there appeared a good deal — 
of heat on both ſides (n). When he went over again to France, to reſume his embaſſy, 
he had the ill luck to differ with another Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he afterwards be- () Memorials of 
came, Dr Reginald Pole, then Dean of Exeter, whom, as King Henry's bittereſt enemy, * 
he prevailed on the French King to remove out of his dominions, whence thoſe diſtaſtes 


2099 


(o) Stry pe's Me- 
morials, Vol, III. 


ed his opinion about a religious league with the Princes of Germany; which, on that bot- . .z;. 


tom, he diſſuaded, and adviſed making an alliance grounded on political motives, and 
ſtrengthened by ſubſidies, which he thought would laſt longer, and anſwer the King's ends 
better (p). In 1538, he was ſent Ambaſſador, with Sir Henry Knevit, to the German 2%} tis pens 
Diet, where he is allowed to have acquitted himſelf well in regard to his commiſſion ; but from his own ler- 


either fell into ſome ſuſpicion, or was in danger of having ſomething faſtened on him, in 


reſpect to his ſecret corr 


block. 


| ence with the Pope, which at that juncture might have been 
his rain (3) [AJ]. His being ſo often, and fo much, abſent from the Court, as it gav 
him a great knowledge of foreign affairs, ſo it kept him from having any hand in ſevera 
tranſactions which did no great honour to that reign, ſuch as the divorce and death of Queen 
Anne Bolleyn, the profecution of Sir Thomas More, and bringing Biſhop Fiſher to the 

It is however aſſerted, that tho? he was clear of theſe, yet he inſtigated other ſe- 


| 


verities, and was the principal author of all the cruelties committed upon Hereticks, as they 
wete then called ; which, being g matter of great conſequence, the reader may expect 


ſhould be more clearly diſcuſſed. 


thoſe fanguimary proceedings, in which he is ſaid to have had the chief hand; for this will 
ſhew us what credit is due to the general ſuggeſtion, that perſecution was the great object 


of his counfels. 


ter, preſerved by 
Collier, 


e () Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. III. 


p. 274» 


he only way of doing this, will be to conſider a few of 


Amongſt theſe, the firſt that occurs is the caſe of Lambert (r), who was (5) Bale, For; 


burnt for denying the Real Prefence in the Sacrament, and which is commonly attributed Burner: 
to the virulent ſpirit of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and with what reaſon the reader will diſ- 


cover in the notes [V. The ſtatute, commonly called the Six Articles, and which it 


mt to do. Which my appeal, end procuracit, under my 
ſeal, I do ſend unto you, herewith deffring you right- 
heartily to hawe me commended to my Lord of Wincheſter, 
and, with his advice and counſel, to intimate the ſaid 
provocation, after the beft manner that his Lordſhip and 
you ſhall think moſt expedient for me. I am the bolder 
thus to write unte you, becauſe the King's Highneſs com- 
mandeth me thus to do, as you all, I truſ further, per- 


ceiue by his Grace s letter: nothing doubting in your 


(31) Memorials, 


Vol. III. p. 274. 


goodneſs, but, at this mine own defire, you will be con 
tented to take this pains, thangh his Highneſs ſhall per- 
caſe forget to write unto you therein. Which your pains 
and hindneſs, if it ſhall lie in me in time to come to re- 
compence, I wol not forget it with God's grace. Who 


preſerve you, as well as myſelf. From Lambeth ibe 


twenty-ſeventh day of November. 
Tromas Cantuar. 


LN] Might hawe been his ruin.] We have this 
ſtory thus told by Mr Strype (31). * About the year 

1538, a Diet was held at Ratiſbone, whither King 
* Henry ſent Biſhop Gardiner and Sir Henry Knevit, 
his joint Ambaſſadors: where alſo was Contarini, a 
« Legate from the Pope. This * brought letters 
from the Pope to Wincheſter, and, going away ſud- 
« denly, deſired an Italian Merchant, named Lodovico, 
* to go to Wincheſter, and to haſten his anſwer to the 
* Pope's pacquet, for that the carrier was ready to de- 
part in a day or two. This Lodovico ſoon after 
meeting one Wolf, Steward to Sir Henry Knevit, 
« prayed him that he would tell the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
dor what the Legate defired. Wolf told him there 
* were two Ambaſſadors, and aſked him which. He 
* ſaid he knew not that: but he ſaid it was a Biſhop, 
* whom he tiled Reverendiſſimo. This, Wolf diſco- 
« vered to Mr Chaloner, Sir Henry Knevit's Secretary. 
* And him Wolf carried to Lodovico, that there might 
de another witneſs beſides himſelf; and then pumped 
* him ſo in Chaloner's company, that he again ſpake 
* of it. This whole matter was fully related by theſe 


muſt 


two perſons to Knevit. And he ſent ſecret notice of 
it to the Kiog. The King thought fit, at that time, 
to put it up, and ſent word to Knevit and the Biſhop, 
who had words together about this, that they ſhould 
both unite and mind his buſineſs.” 

This was Sir Henry Krevit's explanation of the mat- 
ter ; but the Biſhop of Wincheſter gave it quite another 
turn, he ſaid that there was poiſon in his diſh, which 
he explained by ſuggeſting that Lodovico was ſuborned 


to ſet this ſtory on foot, of which he complained to 


the Emperor, and the man was impriſoned. All our 
Hiſtories of Henry VIII, forbid us to believe that he 
would wink at a miniſter's betraying bim; it is much 


more probable, that he underſtood the thing thorough- 


ly, and advifed his miniſters wiſely to make uſe of the 
keenneſs of their wits in the diſcharge of their daty, 
and not to the prejudice of each other. But tho? this 
tale was harmleſs in one reign, it proved hurtful in 
another ; one who owed his bread and being to the 
Biſhop, and who came to the knowledge of it by being 
his Secretary, gave it in evidence when the Protector 
firſt picked, and thoſe who came after maintained, a 
quarrel with the Biſhop of Winchefter, in the time of 


Edward VI (32); and this has very unaccountably (32) In the evi- 


helped it to credit ever fince, tho' ſurely ſuſpicions 
ſlighted by King Henry deſerve none; had there been 


dence at what is 
called the Biſhop's 
Trial when de» 


any thing in it, he would not have been afterwards prived, 


employed in affairs of the greateſt importance, both 
foreign and domeſtick. | 

INI In the notes.) It is allowed on all hands, that 
the caſe of this unfortunate perſon, was, in all reſpects, 
the moſt extraordinary that happened throughout this 
reign, in which there were ſo many, and ſuch ſtrange, 
proſecutions. Let us hear the account that Biſhop 
Burnet gives of it (33). * One John Nicholſon, alias 
Lambert, was then queſtioned by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. He had been Miniſter of the Engliſh 
* company at Antwerp, where, being acquainted with 
* Tindal and Frith, he improved that know 


ledge of 
Religion which was firſt infuſed in him by Bilney : 


but Chancellor More ordered the Merchants to diſ- 
* miſs 


(33) Hiſt. of the 
Reformat. Vol. 1. 
p · 252. 


2100 


* (s) Fuller, Bur- 
act, Collier. 


(e) See his article 
in Bay le. 


GAR DIN E R. 


muſt be owned was the law on which many were put to death, is attributed to his contri- 


vance, and ſaid to have been paſſed by his influence, 


by the Archbiſhop, 


having been warmly oppoſed, both 


and the Vicegerent Cromwell (s); but thoſe who alledge he had no 


credit with the King, and was little beloved by the people, cannot expect an implicite faith | 
to attend ſuch an afſertion, That he was principally concerned in drawing it, and that he 
was very earneſt in promoting it in the Houſe of Lords, in conjunction with the Duke of 
Norfolk, and other Lords Spiritual and Temporal, thoſe muſt have but little knowledge 
in Engliſh Hiſtory who will attempt to deny. It was not long after this, that Robert 
Barnes (7) fell under perſecution, and, in the iſſue, was condemned to be burnt z who, 


* miſs bim; ſo he came over to England, and was 
* taken by ſome of Archbiſhop Warham's officers, and 
many articles were objected to him. But Warham 
died ſoon after, and the change of Councils that fol- 
* lowed, occaſioned his liberty. So he kept a ſchool 
at London, and hearing Dr Taylor afterwards preach 
of the preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, he came 
* to him upon it, and offered his reaſons why he could 
not believe the doctrine he had preached : which he 
« put in writing, digeſting them into ten arguments. 
Taylor ſhewed this to Dr Barnes, who, as he was 
* bred among the Lutherans, ſo had not only brought 
* over their opinions, but their temper with him : he 
thought that nothing would more obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation, than the venting that doc- 
* trine in England. Therefore Taylor and he carried 
Sthe paper to Cranmer, who was at that time alſo of 
* Luther's opinion, which he had drunk in from his 
friend Oſiander. Latimer was of the ſame belief. 
* So Lambert was brought before them, and they ſtu- 
died to make him retract his paper: but all was in 
vain, for Lambert, by a fatal reſolution, appealed to 
the King. This Gardiner laid hold on, and perſuad- 


ed the King to proceed ſolemnly and ſeverely in it. 


(34 Acts and Mo- 
numents, Vol. II. 


p. 396. 


The King was ſoon prevailed with, and both intereſt 
and vanity concurred to make him improve this op- 
* portunity for ſhewing his zeal and learning. So let- 
ters were written to many of the Nobility and Biſhops 
to come and ſee this trial, in which the King intend- 
© ed to ſit in perſon, and to manage ſome part of the 
argument. In November, on the day that was pre- 
* fixed, there was a great appearance in Weſtminſter- 
* Hall, of the Biſhops and Clergy, the Nobility, Judges, 
and the King's Council, with an incredible number of 
* ſpectators. The King's guards were all in white, and 
© ſo was the cloth of ſtate. | 

All this is taken upon the credit of Fox, who like- 
wiſe informs us, that, as Lambert had advanced ten (34) 
arguments in defence of his opinion, the King reſolved 
that theſe ſhould be anſwered by ten Biſhops, appoint- 
ing Cranmer to ſolve the firſt of Lambert's objeQions, 
which was, The impoſſibility of Chriſt's body being in 
two places ; and Fox makes it a great crime in the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, that he interpoſed to aſſiſt Cran- 
mer in the debate ; however, the King himſelf had the 


greateſt ſhare in the triumph, for he ſo affrighted the 


man with the ſternneſs of his looks, and the rough- 


neſs of his language, that, at length, wearied out with 


(3e) Fuller's 
Church Hit, * 
229. 
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the debate, he ſaid, he would ſubmit himſelf to the King's 
clemency ; upon which Henry ordered the Lord Crom- 
well, as his Vicegerent, to read the ſentence by which 
this tragedy was ended, Lambert being appointed to 
die on the ninth of October 1538. Fox ſays, that, in 
the morning before he ſuffered, he was carried to the 


Lord Cromwell's houſe, who moſt humbly aſked him 


forgivenels. | 

Another writer, no way inclined to favour Popery or 
Biſhop Gardiner, gives quite another turn to this whole 
affair, for he repreſenis it thus (35). John Lambert, 
alias Nicholſon, bred in Cambridge, had lately been 
much perſecuted by Archbiſhop Warham, about ſome 
opinions he held againſt the corporal preſence in the 
Sacrament. And now being fallen into freſh troubles 
on the ſame account, to make the quicker work (fol- 
lowing the precedent of St Paul appealing to Cæſar) 
be appeals to the King. Who having lately taken 
upon him the title of the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England, would ſlie w that head had a tongue could 
ſpeak in matters of Divinity. In Whitehall the place 
and BN is appointed where an A Royal was kept, 
the King himſelf being the Apponent and Lambert the 
Arſtrrerer 3 and Where his Highneſs was worſted or 


becauſe 


wearied, Archbiſhop Cranmer ſupplied his place, ar- 
puing, tho' civilly, ſhrewdly againſt the truth and 

is own private judgment. Was not this worſe than 
keeping the cloaths of thoſe who killed St Stephen, 
ſeeing this Archbiſhop did actually caſt ſtones at this 
Martyr, in the arguments he * againſt him? Nor 
will it excuſe Cranmer's cowardice and diſſimulation, 
to accuſe Gardiner's craft and cruelty, who privily 
put the Archbiſhop on this odious a& ; ſuch Chriſtian 


trary to his own conſcience. I ſee not, therefore, 


I verily hope, and ſtedfaſtly believe, that he craved 
God's pardon for this particular offence, and obtain- 
ed the ſame on his unfeigned repentance. And be- 
cauſe that mens faults are commonly ſeen in the glaſz 

of their puniſhment, it is obſervable, that as Lambert 
now was burnt for denying the corporal preſence, fo 
Cranmer now, his opponent, was afterwards con- 
demned, "and died at Oxford for maintaining the 
ſame opinion ; which valour, if ſooner ſhewn, his 
conſcience had probably been more clear with- 
in him, and his credit without him, to all poſte- 


rity. | | 
Here the charge, with reſpe& to Gardiner, is en- 


tirely changed ; for he is accuſed not of giving ill coun- 


ſel to the King, but of making a tool of the Archbi- 
ſhop ; quite contrary to the relation of Fox, and very 
unlikely to be true, ſince they were not friends. But 
this imputation is nothing in compariſon of the load 
laid upon the Archbiſhop, and this too without any 
cauſe ; for, as Mr Strype has very clearly ſhewn in the 


courage being juſtly expected from a perſon of his 
parts and place, as not to be ated by another con- 


what can be ſaid in Cranmer's behalf; fave only, that 


life of that prelate (36), he ſincerely believed the real (35) Memoirs of 


preſence at that time, and did not change his opinion * 


till about the cloſe of King Henry's reign, or a little 
after. 
It would take up too much room to produce Strype's 


biſkop Cran- 
mer, P25 & ; 


account of this matter, who has preſerved the original 


argument of the Biſhop of Chicheſter againſt Lambert; 


from whence it appears, that Fox is miſtaken in many 
particulars, for inſtead of ten there were but eight ar- 
guments advanced by Lambert, and of theſe the firſt 
was anſwered by the King, ſo that there were but ſeven 
left to the Biſhops. Upon the whole we may ſee, that 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, of all others, are to be read 
with great caution, as being too much addicted to ſuffer 
their own conjectures to ſupply the want of materials, 
and this ſometimes at the expence of the higheſt charac- 
ters; as of Cranmer's, by Fuller, for want of conſider- 


ing duly the progreſs made by that great prelate, in 


detaching himſelf by reaſoning and reading, from the 
errors in which he was bred. Yet, in the main, 
Dr Fuller ſeems to be in the right as to the true motive 
of this tranſaction, which was the King's vain affecta- 
tion of diſplaying his authority as Supreme Head of the 
Church, to which Cromwell, Cranmer, Gardiner, 
haps all, more or leſs unwillingly, were obliged to bow. 
At leaſt it is apparent, that the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
had no hand in the ſeizing, or examining, this man ; 
on the contrary, he was brought before Cranmer, and, 
by his appeal from him to the King as Supreme Head 
of the Church, he made that method of proceeding 
neceſſary; the adviſing of which, Biſhop Burnet, 
from Fox, imputes to Gardiner, whoſe guilt, in this 
buſineſs, ſeems to have been no greater than that of the 
reſt ; and yet leaves it great enough too, ſince it was 
extremely hard to proceed in a matter of ſuch exceed- 
ing difficulty, with ſuch celerity and ſeverity, in thoſe 
more eſpecially who contended themſelves for the right 
of a free inquiry, which this method was plainly calcu · 
lated to deſtroy, | 
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becauſe he ſhewed particular ſpleen againſt Biſhop Gardiner, and was firſt committed to 
priſon for want of reſpect to him in a ſermon, he is ſurmiſed to have been the author of 
all his ſufferings, and the perſon by whoſe power that unfortunate Friar was at length 
brought to the ſtake, which is mentioned as a ſecond inſtance of his good will to perſecu- 
tion [O]. There is no doubt, that, in the courſe of this reign, the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
muſt have done many things againſt his inclination, and ſeveral againſt his conſcience. 
He was obliged to take a ſhare in the divorce of Anne of Cleves, which was none of the 
moſt honourable ; and he was likewiſe obliged to bear a part in that of Queen Katherine 
Howard, which, conſidering his attachment to that moſt noble family, could be no very 


pleaſing employment (2). But in theſe, and other compliances, he had many companions, (.5rype,Fuller, 
and the excuſes made for them by ſome great pens, may ſerve for him; or the reader will Burner, 


paſs ſentence as he pleaſes, ſince we have no intention to diſguiſe faults, but to diſcloſe 


truths, 


Upon the death of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, he was clected Chancellor 


of the Univerſity of Cambridge 1 540, which preferment was very acceptable to him (w). 


He ſtill preſerved his Maſterſhip of Trinity Hall; and it was well he did preſerve it, ſince, 


[O] Of his good will to perſecution.) There was 
certainly a very ſtrange ſpirit prevailing at this time 
among all ranks of people, and this was a bitterneſs 
againſt each other, in reſpe& to religious opinions, 
which led them to be buſy in perſecuting others, at the 
very time that themſelves were flying in the face of thoſe 
doctrines which had the ſanction of the law on their 
ſide. In this ſtate of things, it was impoſſible for thoſe 
who held high ſtations in the Church, to avoid odium, 
becaufe the very people who complained of perſecution, 


when they felt it, complained as loudly of indul- 


(47) Collier's Ec- 
clefiaſtical Hiſt, 
Vol. II. p · 132. 


gence, whenever it was extended to others. Theſe 
are plain and natural obſervations founded on facts, and 
which nothing can more fully prove, than the ſtory now 
before us. This Barnes, ſays my author, had formerly 
* been in trouble, upon the ſcore of his preaching 
and opinion. During Wolſey's Miniſtry, he had 
reflected in a ſermon at Cambridge, upon the Car- 
* dinal's port and equipage (37). The. Cardinal told 
* him, this ſtate and magnificence could not well be 
* diſpenſed with by a perſon in his ſtation ; that it was 
* neceſſary to ſupport his character, and the reputation 

of the government. Barnes not reaching this reaſon, 
was unwilling to retract his inveCtive : but Gardiner, 
the Cardinal's Secretary, and Fox, afterwards Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, being his friends, prevailed with him 
to give ſatisfaction, and abjure ſome opinions charged 
upon him. He was afterwards, in 1536, delated 
upon other articles, and in danger of being burnt ; 
but counterfeiting himſelf lunatick, got off into Ger- 
many. Here he made an acquaintance with Luther, 
Melancthon, and other Divines. He was likewiſe 
known to the Duke of Saxony, and the King of Den- 
mark. Fox, Biſhop of Hereford, Ambaſſador at 
Smalcald, ſent him into England, where he was 
kindly entertained by Cromwell. By his intereſt, 
the correſpondence with the Germans was in ſome 
meaſure kept up He was firſt employed in the buſi- 
neſs of the King's marriage with the Lady Anne of 
Cleve. But this Lady's perſon proving unacceptable, 
was, it may be, one occaſion of Barnes's diſgrace. 
But other accidents concurred to Barnes's misfortune. 


him, Gerrard, and Jerom, to preach at St Paul's 
Croſs ; this it ſeems, was done as a mark of reſpect, 
and to oblige Cromwell ; but Gardiner ſent Bonner 
word, he intended himſelf to preach ar St Paul's Croſs 
on ſunday. In his Sermon, he ſpent ſome ſtrokes of 
ſatire againſt the new teaching: complained that the 
Devil had taught ſome people to throw off confeſſion, 
faſting, and other inſtances of diſcipline and penance. 
About three weeks after, Barnes took the ſame text, 
but ſpent his diſcourſe in maintaining the oppoſite 
doctrine. Beſides this, he gave himſelf the liberty 
of making ſome bold indiſcreet reflections upon Gar- 
diner's perſon. He played upon his name, and 
brought a jingling compariſon or two, which were 
ſhort both in ſenſe and breeding. Gerrard and 
Jerom preached much the ſame doctrine, but with. 
out falling foul upon any perſon. Jerom had been 
charged with preaching againſt the magiſtracy, but he 
explained himſelf to a very defenſible and honeſt 
meaning. He affirmed, That if the laws of Princes, 
are conſiſtent with thoſe of God Almighty, we are 


bound to obey them; but in caſe the Prince is 
VOL. III. No. 1-6. | 
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This year, 1540, in Lent, Biſhop Bonner appointed 


Ill 


* wicked, and commands a eontradiftion to Revealed 
* Religion, when this happens, we are to ſubmit and 
* ſuffer, and not apply to the expedient of refiſtance. 
To return to Barnes: though Gardiner ſeemed to 
bear the affront with great temper and neglect, his 
friends thought it neceſſary to ſollicit for reparation. 
* To this purpoſe they complained to the King of 
* Barnes's intemperate language ; how ill he had uſed 
* Gardiner, who was both a great Prelate and a Privy- 
* Counſellor. Fox reports one circumſtance otherwiſe, 
* and faith, Gardiner complained to the King himſelf. 
© But let this be as it will, Barnes was reprimanded for 
his miſbehaviour, and ordered to aſk the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter's pardon. 
© the point of Juſtification. 


Upon this article, Barnes 


They were likewiſe to argue 


au Fuller's Hiſt, 


of Cambridge, Þ» 
119. 


had maintained, That though God requires us to for- 


l 2 our neighbour, as a condition of forgiveneſs from 
* him, yet God muſt forgive us firſt, before we forgive 
* our neighbour ; for elſe, it would be finful to forgive 
* our xeighbour : For St Paul tells us, Whatſoever is 
* not of faith, is fin. By this foreign and uncatholick 
conſtruction of the text, it appears, Dr Barnes was 
none of the greateſt Divines. 
ner and Barnes had another conference : at the con- 


ſhop's pardon, and deſired to be under his inſtructions. 
The Biſhop very frankly paſſed over the former af- 
front, entertained Barnes as his companion, and of- 
fered him a penſion of forty pounds a year. Barnes 
accordingly went to the Biſhop's houſe : but hearing 
the people talk to his diſadvantage, and diſcourſing 
with ſome men of learning, he grew weary of this 


The King was diſpleaſed ich Barnes's marage- 
ment ; and ordered him, Gerrard, and Jerom, to re- 
nounce their opinions. They promiſed ſatisfaction, 
and made their recantation But this, it ſeems, was 
but a force upon their judgment; for they retracted 
their recantation in the pulpit Upon this, they 
were ſent to the Tower, and attainted of hereſy in 
Parliament. On the thirtieth of July, they were 
* brought to Smithfield, with three others of a different 
« perſwaſion, Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel. Theſe 
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The next day, Gardi- 
clufion, the latter made his ſubmiſſion, aſked the Bi- 


cloſe correſpondence, and d iſe gaged with the Biſhop. 


«* were attainted for owning the Pope's Supremacy, and 


* denying the King's. One of each was put upon a 
* hurdle ; the Papiſts were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
* tered, and the other three burnt. This was an odd 
ſpectacle, and looked like fanciful ſeverity. Inſo- 
* much, that a Frenchman who was there, being ſur- 
* Priſed at the conduct of the Government, told his 
friend in Latin, They had a ſtrange way of managing in 
* England ; for thoſe who were for the Pope, are 
* hanged, and tho/e againſt hin burnt.” 
this Barnes behaved with great courage and conſtancy, 
forgave the world in general, and the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter in particular, if he had any hand in his death ; 
which implying a doubt in him at that time, and in 


At his death, 


thoſe circumſtances, it will not be eaſy to find any evi- 


dence to render this matter certain to us; and therefore 
a famous writer (38), than whom none was more a 
friend to liberty, or leſs inclined to palliate perſecution, 
after reading the proceedings againſt Barnes, which his 


friends took care to ſend into Germany, lays no blame 
upon Biſhop Gardiner at all. | 
23 U [PI B. 


(18) Bayle, in 
his article of 

BARNES 
(Ros) 


2102 


(39) Extracted 

fram the Letters 
of the Biſhop of 

Wincheſter to the 
Protector Scmer- 
ſet, publiſhed by 
John Fox, in his 
Ach and Monu- 
tents, 


*be better told than in his own words (39). 
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in the next reign; this in moſt peoples opinion preſerved the foundation. As he was elected 
Chancellor of the Univerſity without influence, he was very aſſiduous in his office, that he might 
conciliate the affections of it's members, and did all he could to aſſiſt them with his intereſt 
at Court, which, when he had done any great ſervice, was very good. Certain it is, that 
whatever power or preferments his eompliances obtained under this Monarch were dearly 


purchaſed, ſince they were held in continual 


hazard, and imbittered with violent ſtorms 


of royal reſentment ; which, though, as this Prelate himſelf ſays, he knew how to ſuſtain 


without ſinking, muſt nevertheleſs be exceedingly diſtaſteful [P]. In ſome conjunctures too 


we are ſatisfied they filled him with many apprehenſions, and, tho* he might be dextrous in 
fometimes ſhifting off the King's ill humours, yet at others, how great or how alert ſo- 
ever his ſpirit might be, he was forced to bear flights with patience, and even ſubmit to 


CPI Be exceedingly diſtaſteful.] Though Cromwell 
and Gardiner had been both bred in the ſame family, 
and both derived their preferment from the diſplay of 
their abilities in Cardinal Wolſey's ſervice ; yet when 
Cromwell, though he came later into the King's favour, 

ined the aſcendant, they could never agree together, 
which will be the leſs ſtrange, when we conſider, that 
they acted upon very different maxims ; Cromwell being 
defirous to place his ſafety and proſperity in being al- 
ways of the ſame fide with the King, in which, per- 
haps, he followed his old maſter; but Gardiner, 
taught by the example of that maſter, thought it better 
to lean upon the law than the King ; by which, if he 
did not make his court ſo well, yet certainly he carried 


bis point better. Amongſt other diſputes they had, the 


Biſhop has left us one, in a letter of his to the Duke of 
Somerſet, which is worth the knowing, and it cannot 
* The 
Lord Cromwell had once put in the King's, our late 
Sovereign Lord's head, to take upon him to have his 
will and pleaſure regarded for a law ; for that he ſaid 
was to be a very King; and thereupon I was called 
* for at Hampton-Court ; and as the Lord Cromwell 
* was very ftout, come on my Lord of Wincheſter 
© (quoth he), for that conceit he had, whatſoever he 
* tallled with me, he knew ever as much as I, Greek 
or Latin, and all. Anſwer the King here, quoth he, 
but ſpeak plainly and directly, and ſhrink not, man: 
Is not that (quoth he) that pleaſeth the King, a law ? 
have ye not the Civil Law therein? (quoth he) Q 
principi placait, and ſo forth, (quoth he) I have ſome- 
what forgotten it now: I ſtood ſtill, and wondered 
in my mind, to what conclufion this ſhould tend; the 
King ſaw me muſing, and with earneſt gentleneſs, 
* ſaid, Anſwer him whether it be ſo or no? I would 
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not anſwer my Lord Cromwell, but delivered myſelf 
to the King, and told him, I had read indeed of 
Kings that had their will always received fos a law ; 
but I told him the form of his reign, to make the 
laws his will, was more ſure and quiet, and by this 
form of government ye be eſtabliſhed, quoth I, and 
it is agreeable with the nature of your people: if ye 
begin a new manner of policy, how it will frame no 
man can tell ; and how this frameth ye can tell, and 
would never adviſe your Grace to leave a certain, 
for an uncertain. The King turned his back, and 
left the matter after, till the Lord Cromwell turned 
the cat in the pan afore company, when he was angry 
with me, and charged me, as though I had played 
© his part.” Some other particulars there are in the 
ſame reign, curious in themſelves, and the more ſo, as 
coming from him, a perſon of great ſagacity, and who 
made no vulgar obſervations. As they are in reality 
part of his perſonal hiſtory, and written with his own 
pen, we will be bold to inſert them, ſpeaking to the 
ſame great perſon he ſays in his letter. Whether the 
* King may command againſt the Common Law, or an 
Act of Parliament, there is never a judge, or other 
© man in the realm, ought to know more by experience 
of that the Lawyers have ſaid, than I. Firſt, my 
Lord Cardinal had obtained his Legacy, by our Jate 
Sovereign Lord's requeſt at Rome; yet being, it was 
againſt the laws of the realm, the Judges cenſured 
the offence of premunire, which matter I bore away, 
and take it for a law of the realm, becauſe the Law- 
yers ſaid ſo, but my reaſon digeſted it not. The 
Lawyers, for the confirmation of their doings, brought 
in a caſe of my Lord Typtoft, an Earl he was, and 
learned in Civil Laws, who being Chancellor, be- 
cauſe in execution of the King's Commiſion, he of- 


very 


fended the laws of the realm, he ſuffered on Tower- 
Hill ; they brought in the examples of many Judges 
that had fines ſet on their heads in like caſes, for 
tranſgreſſion of the Laws, by the King's command- 
ment, and this I learned in this caſe. Since that 
time being of the Council, when many proclamations 
were deviſed againſt the carriers out of corn ; when 
it came to puniſhing the offenders, the Judges would 
anſwer, it might not be by the Laws, becauſe the Act 


of Parliament gave liberty, wheat being under a 


1 

6 

o 

. 

price: whereupon at the laſt, followed the Act of 
* Proclamations, in the paſſing whereof were many 
* large words. When the Biſhop of Exeter and his 
Chancellor, were by one body brought into a premu- 
* nire; I reaſoned with the Lord Audley, then Chan- 
* cellor, ſo far as he bad me hold my peace, for fear of 
© entring a premunire myſelt: but I concluded, that 
although I muſt take it as of their authority that it is 
Common Law, yet J could not ſee how a man autho- 
* riſed by the King, as fince the King's Majeſty hath 
* taken upon him the Supremacy, every Biſhop is, that 
man could fall ina premunire. I reaſoned once in 
the Parliament-Houſe, where was free ſpeech without 
danger, and there the Lord Audley, Chancellor, 
then to ſatisfy me, becauſe I was in . ſecret eſti- 
mation as he knew, though art a good fellow, Biſhop, 
* quoth he, look the Act of the Supremacy, and 
* there the King's doings be reſtrained to ſpiritual juriſ- 
«* dition ; and in another Act, no Spiritual Law ſhall 
have place contrary to a Common Law, or an Act of 
Parliament. And if this were not (quoth he) the Bi- 
* ſhops would enter in with the King, and by means of 
* his ſupremacy, order the Law as you lifted ; but we 
will provide (quoth he) that the premunire ſhall never 
g 0 off your heads. 
my peace. 
abroad in thoſe days, the courtiers were not always 
fure of avoiding foul by their keeping at home. The 
Biſhop himſelf tells us, that the King could be very an- 
gry, and would then talk very loud, very probably too 
his language was but coarſe, fince many ſamples there 


This I bore away there, and held 


are of that ſort in his hiſtory ; this had a great effect 


upon thoſe that were about him, and kept them ever 
in a ſtate of deep humility, in which, without doubt, 
Gardiner differed but very little from the reſt ; but the 
King letting him into the ſecret, that he could look four 
and talk rough without meaning much harm, he ever 
after bore thoſe fallies with much leſs anxiety. The 
thing happened thus, the Earl of Wiltſhire and Dr 
Gardiner had been joined in ſome affair of conſe- 


quence, which had not been managed fo as to give the 


King ſatisfaction, upon which he treated Gardiner, in 
the preſence of the Earl, with ſuch a ſtorm of words as 
quite confounded him; but before they parted, the 
King took him into his chamber, and told him, that 
he was indeed very angry, yet not particularly with 
him, though he had uſed him ſo, becauſe he could nat 
take quite ſo much liberty with the Earl. Biſhop Gar- 
diner thenceforward could ſtand a royal rattling pretty 
well, or, to uſe his own words to the Duke of Somerſet, 
He folded it up in the matter, and bore it patiently. 


The King had another practice, which he called wher- 


ting, and this in effect was ſcolding with pen and ink; 
the Biſhop ſays, that when ſome of the courtiers faw 
letters to him in this ſtile, they looked upon him as 
undone, while himſelf was under no ſuch 9 
knowing the King to be a wiſe Prince, and who, after 
thus venting his anger, would remember paſt ſervices, 
and be more ready to do an old ſervant a good than 
an ill turn, after giving him ſuch correction. 


: [2] 7. 


But as there was little fair weather 
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very diſagreeable ſupplications and expreſſions of deep humility, and great ſenſe'of his bn 


(40) Memorials, 
Vol, 1. P · 215. 


failings, directly contrary to the conviction of his own conſcience and underſtanding [2], 
In the time of King Henry, theſe were indiſpenſable conditions 1 
nor was there any ſuch thing as enjoying court favours, without being expoſed alſo to 
threats and frowns. Biſhop Gardiner felt theſe, as Cranmer and others did alternately, 
living now in the ſunſhine, and by and by in the ſhade, or rather under a cloud. But, in 
the latter end of the King's life, the proſpect grew darker than ever. In 1544, if ve may 
rely on the credit of John Fox (x), who aſſures us he had what he relatgy from one Morrice, 
who was Secretary to Archbiſhop Cranmer, this Prelate had a very narrow eſcape from the 
greateſt danger to which he was ever expoſed in his whole life. He had a Secretary, and 
a relation, one German Gardiner, who is faid to have been much in his favour, and who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his conferences with John Frith the martyr, an account ef 
which he publiſhed. This young Clergy man being ſuſpected in the matter of the King's ſupre- 
macy, a proſecution was commenced againſt him, and, his obſtinacy being great, he was 
executed as a traitor March the ſeventh 1544. The enemies of the Biſhop, and, as Fox ſays, the 
Duke of Suffolk particularly, ſuggeſted to the King, that it was very likely, notwithſtanding 
all he had written, that he was of his Secretary's opinion, and that, if he was once in the Tower, 
matter enough might be found againſt him; on which his Majeſty conſented to ſend him 
thither. But the Biſhop, having intelligence of this, went immediately to the King, ſubmitted 
with the utmoſt humility, confeſſed whatever his Majefty charged him with, and, to the no 
ſmall diſappointment of his enemies, by complying with the King's humour, and ſhewing the 


us this account of the occaſion of it. 


deepeſt concern for his real or pretended failings, obtained his full pardon, Yer, after this 


[2] To the conviction of his own conſcience and un- 
lerſtanding.] As long as this article may ſeem, our 
great care has been to make it as ſhort as it was poſſible, 
conſiſtent with perſpicuity, truth, and ſuch authorities 
as are requiſite to ſupport the facts mentioned therein; 
without which it muſt be confeſſed, that there is very 


little credit due to the hiſtories and memoirs of theſe 


times, which bear on all fides ſuch viſible marks of par- 
tiality and prejudice, that nothing is to be depended 
upon, where there is not a degree of evidence produced 
proportionable to the importance of what is aſſerted. 
Ar Strype (40), who has preſerved the following letter, 
thinks it was written about the year 1535, and he gives 

The King, it 
ſeems, was deſirous that the Clergy of all ranks ſhould 
acknowledge, that all the powers they had were deriv- 
ed from him, as the ſupreme head of the Chriſtian 
Church in his dominions. Againſt this doctrine ſome- 


body had written a book, with which the King was of- 


fended ; and, as the Biſhop of Wincheſter had both 
preached and written much to his ſatisfaction, in the 


ſupport of his ſupremacy, he ſent him this book, with 


orders to anſwer it. But, upon the peruſal of it, this 
Biſhop, whom we find often repreſented as one ſo com- 
plaiſant that the King could require nothing from him 
which he was not ready to perform, not only declined 
writing ſuch an anſwer as was expected, but profeſſed 
himſelf of the ſame opinion with the author of that 
book It is no wonder at all, that, to a Monarch of 
Henry's diſpoſition, this diſappointment ſhould appear 
in a very bad light, or that he ſhould teſtify his diſlike 
in very ſtrong terms. This it ſeems he did, and ſent 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter word of it by his Almoner 
Dr Fox, as Strype conceives. The Biſhop knowing his 


Maſter's temper well, and not caring to meet the tem- 


peſt of his anger by a perſonal apology, thought fit to 


write im the following letter, which is produced to 


Cotton Library, 
Cleopatra. E. 6. 


ſhew the real ſentiments of the man, and that he was 
not always ſo ſervile, or ſo willing, an inſtrument of 
the King's will, as we find him ſometimes repreſented. 
In ſtating this fact without the letter, we muſt have 
left the reader in much incertainty ; but now havin 
that before him, he may judge for himſelf, and form a 
true decifion of the fitneſs, or unfitneſs, of this Prelate's 
behaviour upon ſo important an occaſion. 


Y duty remembered to your Majefty, with all 

lowly humility and reverend honour. For as 
much as letted by diſeaſe of body, 1 cannot perſonal- 
ly repair to your Highneſs preſence, having heard, of 
your Grace's Almoner, to my great diſcomfort, what 
opinion your Highneſs hath conceived of me. I am 
compelled, by theſe letters, to repreſent me unto the 
ſame, lamenting and wailing my chance and fortune, 
© to have loſt, beſide my deſerts, as much reputation in 
your Grace's heart, as your Highneſs, without my 
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, we 
may 


merit, hath conferred unto me, in eſtimation of the 
world. And if I comforted not myſelf with remem- 
© brance of your Grace's goodneſs, with whom Veritas 
* ſemper vincit, & ſortis tæderet & vitæ. I know in 
* myſelf, and can never forget your Grace's benefits, 
your Highneſs notable affection toward me. I know 
my duty and bond to your Highneſs. How much I 
* deſire to declare, in outward deeds, mine inward 
knowledge, God knoweth, and I truſt your High- 
* neſs ſhall! know. But, in the mean time, for want 
thereof, thus I ſuffer, and know no remedy but your 


* Highneſs goodneſs, to expend what I have done, 


© what I ſhould have done, and what I may do; and 
not to be miſcontent, though, in correcting the an- 


men affirming it ſo preciſely to be true, that was in 
the anſwer alledged concerning God's law. Eſpe- 
cially, conſidering your Highneſs book againſt Lu- 
ther, in mine underſtanding, moſt plainly approveth 
* it. The book written in our Grace's cauſe, and 
* tranſlated into Engliſh, ſeemeth to allow it. And 

the Council of Conſtance, condemning the articles of 
Wycklif, manifeſtly decreeth it. The contrary where- 
of if your Grace can now prove, yet I, not learned 


o 
s 
proves, am, I truſt, without cauſe of blame in that 
© behalf, When I know that I know not, I ſhall then 
ſpeak thereafter. It were pity we lived, if ſo little 
expreſſing our love to God in our deeds, we ſhould 
© abuſe his name and authority to your Highneſs diſ- 
pleaſure, of whom we have received ſo many benefits. 
On the other part, if it be God's authority to us al- 
lotted, tho' we cannot uſe it condignely, yet we can- 
not give it away. And it is no leſs danger to receive 


can conſider. I am, for my part, as I am bound, 
moſt defirous not only to do what may be done to 
your Highneſs contentation, but alſo appliable to 
learn the truth what ought to be done. Truſting 
your Majeſty will finally take in good part, that I 
think that true for which I have ſo good grounds and 


to the contrary. I ſhall moſt gladly confer with any 
of your Grace's Council in this matter. And, in the 
mean time, daily pray to God for knowlege of his 
truth, and preſervation of your Majeſty in much fe- 


licity ; alway moſt ready and defirous, to do as be- 
cometh 
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* Your moſt humble Subject, 
« Moſt bounden Chaplain, 
* And daily Bedeman, 
* STBPHEN Winton." 


(R] 4 


in Divinity, ne knowing any part of your Grace's 


than to give, as your Highneſs, of your high wiſdom, 


(x) Fox's Acts 
and Monuments, 


Vol. II. P · 646, 


ſwer made, I believed, ſo great a number of learned 


authorities, until I hear ſtronger grounds and reaſons 


(y) Memorials of Cheſter ; but he 


ArchbiſhopCran- 
mer, p. 124 


: (z)Burnet's Hiſt. 
ot the Reformat. 
Vol. J. P- 345» 


{a) Bale Script. 
edit. 1543, 4to. 
fol. 238. 


5) Schiſmat. An- 
tlican. p. 20g. 


(41) Fox's Acts 
and Mom ments, 
Vol. 11, Þs 647. 
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(4) Hit. 
Reformat. Vol, 
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{GARDINER. 
may ſuppoſe, provoked by ſuch uſage, for, as Fox ſtates it, one-cannot avoid ſeeing it was 
a deſign to deſtroy him at any rate, he thought of refining upon this invention, and of 
turning their own artillery upon his adverſaries. In ſhort, he is ſaid to have dipped very 
deep in a plot againſt Archbiſhop Cranmer, which was diſcovered and diſſipated by the 
King, who left all his enemies to his mercy, and, amongſt the reſt, the Biſhop of Win- 

forgave them (y). After this, the King opening himſelf to Biſhop Gar- 
diner, upon ſome ſuſpicions he entertained of his laſt Queen Katherine Parre, as inclined 
to Hereſy, he ſo far improved theſe jealouſies as to prepare a paper of articles againſt her, 
which the King ſigned, and it was agreed to fend her to the Tower; but Chancellor Wri- 
othiſly, who was entruſted with this paper, dropped it out of his boſom, and it was im- 
mediately carried to the Princeſs. She ſo wrought upon the King's affections, as to diſpel 


his ſuſpicions ; and this brought ſevere reproaches upon the Chancellor, and the King's re- 


ſentment againſt the Biſhop grew ſo ſtrong that he would never ſee his face afterwards (z). 
One has, however, ſome reaſon to wonder, that when John Bale wrote his article of Queen 


Katherine Parre, in which he celebrates her learning, piety, and zeal for true religion, at 


the time all parties were living, and when any thing againſt the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
would have been well received, he ſhould ſay nothing of this iniquitous contrivance (a). 
Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that, when matter was ſought much farther back to charge him 
with, this ſhould not be remembered in the proceedings at his deprivation under the 
ſucceeding reign. We need not wonder, if, ſtanding in this light with the King, when 
drawing towards his latter end, he left him out of his will, and did not appoint him one 
of the Counſellors to Prince Edward, as he once intended. Sanders alledges another rea- 
fon for this, which was, that Gardiner, taking ſome favourable opportunity, perſwaded 
the King to reſtore the ſupremacy to the Pope, either by a ſolemn declaration in Parlia- 
ment, if there was time to call one; or by an authentick act of his own, if there was not; 
which would ſufficiently manifeſt his intention. In this reſpect, the King, as he tells the 
ſtory, ſoon after changed his mind; and thence proceeded his enmity to Gardiner (5). 
But all is pure fiction, for Biſhop Gardiner himſelf, in a ſermon before King Philip and 
Queen Mary, mentions ſome ſuch thoughts in the King during the Northern rebellion ; 
and, had there been a grain of truth in it, no doubt would have mentioned his inclination at 
this time. Beſides, there actually was a Parliament then in being, which was diſſolved by his 
death. Some other reaſons were aſſigned for the King's excluding him in his teſtament, which 


will be mentioned at the bottom of the page [R]. Whatever uſage he might meet with at 


any time from his maſter, he ſhewed, upon all occaſions, very high reſpect for ius memo- 
ry, and ever ſpoke and wrote of him with much deference; and tho' Fox treacs him very 
coarſely on that head, yet others have thought there was in it as much of prudence as of 


gratitude, Upon the acceſſion of King Edward VI, Archbiſhop Cranmer, being earneſt 


[R] At the bottom of the page.] All that is ſaid of 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter's contriving to thruſt Queen 
Katherine into the Tower, is taken from John Fox ; 
nor are there any diſtin marks, by which the time 
when this happened can be certainly known. At the 
time when the King went to France, in his laſt expedi- 
tion, the Biſhop of Wincheſter was intended to be one 
of his executors (41) ; but, after that, when the King's 
will came to be drawn afreſh, he was left out without 
the privity, as it ſeems, of any of the Council. Sir An- 
thony Brown, it is ſaid, twice moved the King to put 


his name again into his teſtament, but without effect; 


and the King faid, if he ava, one, he would trouble 
them all, and they would never be able to rule bim; it 
is alſo reported, that, when the King ſaw him once 
with ſome of the Privy-Counſellors, he ſhewed his diſ- 
like, and afked What he did there? He was anſwered, 
that the Biſhop came to inform him of a benevolence 
granted by the Clergy ; upon which the King called 
him immediately to deliver his meſſage, and, having 
received it, went away. Yet, for all this, the Biſhop 
nimſelf, in one of his letters to the Protector, puts him 
in mind of a commiſſion in which he was named, a- 
mongſt others, in the very laſt year of the King's life; 
ſo that whatever the King's diſtaſte was, it muſt have 
been ſudden ; and there is nothing ſo probable, as that 
his acquaintance with, and attachment to, the Norfolk 
family, might be the cauſe. The King knew this very 
well, and, having determined to reduce the power and 
authority of that family, as well as to take off the 
heads of it, it was a very eaſy and a very natural con- 
{ſequence of that reſolution, to remove the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter f. om being one of his executors, whom he 
knew to have great obligations, and a very warm friend- 


| ſip, for the Duke of Norfolk and his ſon. Biſhop 


Purnet (42), after diſcuſſing this point, gives us to un- 


derſtand, that this ſecond will laboured under a ſtrong 


In 


imputation of forgery, grounded upon this circum- 
ſtance ; that though it was prepared by the King's di- 
rection, yet he delayed figning it ſo long, that at 
length, he became unable, and then his ſtamp was put 
to it by the direction of ſome about him, when the 
King was either dying or dead. It is very certain, that, 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, Mr Maitland, Secretary to 
Mary Queen of Scots, ſuggeſted this on the behalf of 
his miſtreſs, as a thing poſitively teſtified by Lord Paget, 
and defired that ſome perſons of great quality, who 
were then living, might be examined to this point (43). 
This was conſidered, in thoſe days, as a matter of 
great conſequence ; for if it could have been fully prov- 
ed, the will muſt have been regarded as invalid ; be- 
cauſe, upon the teſtimony of one Clark, that he pur 


the ſtamp to the inſtrument which regarded the Duke 


of Norfolk's attainder, that was in full Parliament de- 
clared to be void; and the ſtatute that gave the King 
power to limit the ſucceſſion by his will, declared ex- 
preſsly the form in which ſuch a will ſhould be execut- 
ed. But however theſe affairs ſtood, they were kept 
as impenetrable ſecrets upon the King's demiſe, the 
will being then taken not only for a legal and authen- 
tick piece, but as the very foundation of the new go- 
vernment. All theſe facts came out afterwards by de- 
grees, and in conſequence of a great variety of acci- 
dents. Paget deſerting his old maſter Wincheſter, at- 
tached himſelf to the 1 Somerſet, and was ex- 
amined as a witneſs againſt the Biſhop, afterwards fal- 
ling under the Duke of Northumberland's diſpleaſure, 
for having had ſo large a ſhare in the confidence of the 
Protector (44) ; he was very ſeverely treated, and, tho” 
this ſeemed to be afterwards paſſed over, yet when 
Queen Mary came to the throne, he laid open every 
thing that had been done during the former reign, and 
this tranſaction about the will amongſt the reſt, 


[5] Is 


(43)The original 


tter was in the 
hands of the fa- 
mous John Eve- 


lyn, Eſq; 


(44) See the Pls 
thop's Trial in 
Fix, 
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G AR DIN E R. 


jn carrying on the great work of Reformation, to which he found the Protector Somerſet 


well inclined, laboured all he could to gain the Biſhop of Wincheſter to a concurrence, or at 
leaſt to an acquieſcence (c). But this wary Prelate thought, or ſeemed to think, that, by 
making too much haſte, all might be ſpoiled ; and oppoſed his ſentiments at leaſt; to thoſe 
of the Protector, and all his Council. He ſuggeſted, that the ruling maxim in a minority 
was to keep things quiet, and alledged this could never be done it any ſignal alterations 
were attempted in Church or State. On this principle he diſſuaded the war with Scotland, 
as a meaſure neceſſarily attended with much hazard and a vaſt expence (d). The Pro- 
tector received his advice civilly, and wrote anſwers to his letters, ſtill remaining, with 
much decency and moderation. But, notwithſtanding this, things went on according to 
the plan laid down by the Archbiſhop, who formed a deſign of having a royal viſitation 
by commiſſioners, who might ſee the condition of every dioceſe, encourage the progreſs of 
reformed religion, remove and diſcredit ſuperſtition, and one in each lift of theſe Commil- 
ſioners, being a Clergyman, was directed to preach ſound doctrine (e). The wiſdom of 
the Archbiſhop, in framing this ſcheme, was certainly great; and yet Wincheſter no 
ſooner had intelligence of it, than he ſet up objections, In the firſt place, he doubted 
it's legality, as it was to countenance innovations; in the next, he thought it imprudent, 
as it would diſturb the order of government in Church and State; and laſtly, he thought 
it impolitick, as all things muſt be done in the King's name, and by his authority as Su- 


preme Head of the Church, at a time when he, being a child, could know nothing of 


theſe things; and his uncle the Protector, being at the head of an army and abſent, could 
know very little more of them; fo that in the opinion even of the meaneſt people, this 
would weaken that great prerogative which King Henry had aſſumed, and on the due uſe _ 3 
of which all reformation muſt depend (Ff). Sir John Godſalve, one of the Viſitors (but (/)Biſhop Gardi- 
not for the dioceſe of. Wincheſter), having heard of the Biſhop's diſcourſes, and, having a 
very fincere regard for him, wrote to him, deſiring him to be more diſcreet, and not run Monuments, 
the manifeſt hazard of ruining himſelf and loſing his Biſhoprick. Biſhop Gardiner ſent 
him an anſwer highly commended by Biſhop Burnet, and which is inſerted in the notes to 
ſhew the temper of the man in theſe times, and how very able he was in caſting the faireſt 
colour imaginable on all his opinions and actions (g) [S]. In all probability, this anſwer 


[S] Or all his opinions and actions. ] It is very ſin- 
gular, that this, being a private letter, ſhould remain 
and be preſerved to our times. Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
that it has the moſt of a Chriſtian, and a Biſhop, in it, 
of any thing he had ſeen of Gardiner's ; he adds too, 
very judicioufly, that it has no leſs of a Patriot, and 
therefore he reſolved not to ſuppreſs it, tho” it was on 
the other ſide. But, from this letter, it cannot be 
 ſhewn that the Biſhop of Wincheſter was on the other 
fide, for there is nothing of Popery in this letter, or 
indeed in his whole oppoſition ; what he had in his 


heart no man can ſay ; but either he was ſincere in 


pov this epiſtle, or he was the moſt finiſhed difſem- 

(45) Burnet's bler in the world (45). It is true he changed after- 

Hiſt. of the Re- wards, and we ſhall conſider how far he changed when 

format, Vol. II. we come to that period of his life, from the teſtimony 

*. of writers who did not at all flatter him. But now to 
the letter, which runs thus. 


c R GopsaLve, afier my right hearty commen- 


dations, with like thanks for the declaration 
of your good mind towards me (as you mean it), al- 
though it agreeth not with mine accompt, ſuch as I 
have had leiſure to make in this time of liberty, ſince 
the death of my late Sovereign Lord, whoſe ſoul Jeſu 
* pardon. For this have I reckoned that I was called 
to this Biſhoprick, without the offence of God's law 
or the King's in attaining of it. I have kept my 
* Biſhoprick theſe ſixteen years, accompliſhed this very 
day that I write theſe letters unto you, without of- 
fending God's law or the King's in the retaining of 
it, howſoever I have of frailty otherwiſe ſinned. 
Now if I may play the third part well, to depart 
from the Biſhoprick without the offence of God's law 
Nor the King's, I ſhall think the tragedy of my life 
« well paſſed over, and, in this part, to be well hand- 
led, is all my care and ſtudy now how to finiſh this 
third act well; for ſo I offend not God's law nor the 
* King's, I will no more care to ſee my Biſhoprick 
taken from me, than myſelf to be taken from the 
Biſhopricſle. | | 
I am by nature already condemned to die, which 
* ſentence no man can pardon, nor aſſure me of delay 
in the execution of it; and ſo ſee that of neceſſity I 
* ſhall leave my Biſhoprick to the diſpoſition of the 
* Crown, from whence I had it, my houſhold alſo to 
VOL, III. Ne. CLXXVII. 


© break up, and my bringing up youth to ceaſe, the 
* remembrance whereof troubleth me nothing. I made 
in my houſe at London a pleaſant ſtudy that delight- 
* ed me much, and yet I was glad to come into the 
country and leave it; and as I have left the uſe of 
* ſomewhat, ſo can I leave the uſe of all to obtain more 


0 ; 


quiet; it is not loſs to change for the better. 
* Honeſty and truth are more leef td me, than 


nothing elſe. 


{$ 
> — By MES TY 
* 


(e ) Burnet's Hiſt, 
of the Reformat. 
at the entrance of 
the ſecond Vol. 


d) Taken from 
the Biſhop's let- 

ter, publiſhed by 
Fox. 4 


) Strype's Me- 
A of Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, 


p. 146, 147, 14%» 


ner's Letters in 
Fox's Acts and 


z )Burnet'sHift, 
of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. b · 36. 


* all the poſſeſſions of the realm; and in theſe two, 
* to ſay and do frankly, as I muſt, I never forbare; 
yet, and in theſe two, honeſty and truth, I take ſuch 
* pleaſure and comfort, as I will never leave them for 
no reſpe&, for they will abide by a man, and fo will 
No man can take them away from me 
but mylelf, and if myſelf do them away from me, then 
* myſelf do undo myſelf, and make myſelf worthy to 
* lole my Biſhoprick, whereat ſuch as gape might 
* take more ſport than they are like to have at my 
* hands. 


What other men have ſaid or done in the homilies 


had ſignified to the Council truth and reaſon in 


words, I ſhould then ſeem in 


for it. 


my deeds not to care 


My Lord Protector, in one of ſuch letters as he 
wrote to me, willed me no: to fear too much; and 
indeed I know him ſo wel!, and divers others of my 
Lords of the Cour cil, that I cannot fear any hurt at 


23 X 


their 


Fiſhops ought never 


I will ſhew 


I cannot tell, and what homilies or injunctions ſhall 
be brought hither I know not; ſuch as the printers 
have fold abroad, I have read and conſidered; and 
* am therefore the better inſtructed how to uſe myſelf 
* to the Viſitors at their repair hither, to whom I will 
* uſe no manner of proteſtation, but a plain allegation, 
* as the matter ſerveth, and as honeſty and truth ſhall 
bind me to ſpeak; for I will never yield to do that 
* ſhould not beſeem a Chriſtian. 
* to loſe the inheritance of the King's laws, due to 
every Engliſhman, for want of petition. 
* myſelf a true ſubject, humble and obedient ; which 
« repugneth not with the preſervation of my duty to 
* God, and my right in the realm-not to be enjoined 
* againſt an Act of Parliament: which mine intent I 
* have ſignified to the Council, with requeſt of redreſs 
in the matter; and not to compel me to ſuch an al- 
. * legation, which, without I were a beaſt, I cannot 
petermit; and I were more than a beaſt, if, after I 


22 


— Fuller, Hey · 
in, Bur net. 


(i) Fox's Acts 
and Monuments, 
Vol. II. p. 3. 


(A) Ibid. p. 9. on 
a Letter from Bi- 
ſhop Gardiner to 


the Duke of So- 


merſet when Pro- 


(7) Burnet's Hiſt, 
of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. p · 36. 


eh Strype's Ve- 
morials. 


(n) HFolinſhed, 


Stowe, Strype. 


done; he that took pains, and was commanded to do 


d man did it by the King's commandment. You can 


(46) Hiſt. of the 
Reſormat. Vol. 
H. p. 36, 37. 


© conſcience would not ſuffer him to obſerve them. 


© any man, that for doing that the King, our Jate So- 
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 GARDINER. 


ſpects extraordinary, and out of the common forms of juſtice (5), He was ſent for, when 
in London, to attend the Council, three weeks before the Viſitors came into his dioceſe ; 
and becauſe he would not promiſe to receive the homilies, and pay obedience to whatever 
the King's Viſitors might require, the Council, notwithſtanding his cloſe reaſoning the 
point as to it's conſiſtency with law, and his earneſt entreaty to give him a little ſpace to 
conſider, committed him cloſe priſoner to the Fleet (i). He was there, as we ſee by his 
letters and petitions, very ſtrictly kept, and very indifferently uſed ; which muſt have been 
by order, ſince John Fox has marked on the margin of one of his applications for redreſs, 
that the Warden of the Fleet was his friend (#). It is probable the Archbiſhop conſented 
to this, but it is impoſſible he ſhould contrive it; being a very deep, tho' a moſt unjuſti- 
fiable, ſtroke of policy. The Biſhop held the viſitation, as directed by the inſtructions, 
illegal without an Act of Parliament; but, being confined, he could not hinder that viſi- 
tation going on; and, remaining cloſe in the Fleet during the whole ſeſſion (tho' a Lord 
of Parliament), he could give no oppoſition to thoſe bills, which were calculated to make 
the things lawful which he had objected to as illegal (1). When all this was done, he 


was diſcharged like a common malcfactor, under colour of the King's general pardon, tho? 


of the Biſhop's proved the cauſe of that Prelate's firſt impriſonment, which was in all re- 


never charged judicially with any offence (n). The very dates prove theſe facts; he was 


committed September the twenty-fifth, the Parliament aſſembled November the fourth, 
was prorogued December the twenty-fourth, and he was ſet at liberty before the cloſe of 
that year 1547. Beſides this, all that we have advanced is ſupported by unqueſtionable 
authorities () [ J. In the courſe of this impriſonment, it came out, that the famous 


ſtate 


6 their hands, in the allegation of God's law and the cient Doctor that favoured it. He alſo ſaid, Eraſ- 


King's; and I will never defame them ſo much to mus's Paraphraſe was bad enough in Latin, but 
© be ſeen to fear it. And of what ſtrength an Act of much worſe in Engliſh ; for the tranſlator had oft, out 

Parliament is, the realm was taught in the caſe of her of ignorance, and oft out of deſign, miſrendered him 
that we called Queen Anne; where all ſuch as ſpake * palpably, and was one that neither underſtood Latin 
againſt her in the Parliament-Houſe, altho' they did “ nor Engliſh well. He offered to go to Oxford to diſ- 
it by ſpecial commandment of the King, and ſpake * pute about Juſtification with any they ſhould ſend him 
© that which was truth; yet they were fain to have a to, or to enter into conference with any that would 


pardon, becauſe that ſpeaking was againſt an Act of undertake his inſtruction in town. But this did not 


Parliament. Did you never know, or hear tell, of * ſatisfy the Council. So they preſſed him to declare 
what he intended to do, when the viſitors ſhould be 
with him. He faid, he did not know ; he ſhould 
further ſtudy theſe points, for it would be three weeks 
before they could be with him, and he was ſure he 
would ſay no worſe than that he ſhould obey them, 
as far as could conſiſt with God's law and the King's. 
The Council urged him to promiſe that he would 
without any limitation, ſet forth the Homilies and 
the Injunctions, which he refuſing to do, was ſent 
to the Fleet. Some days after that, Cranmer went to 
ſee the Dean of St Paul's, having the Biſhops of 
Lincoln and Rocheſter, with Dr Cox, and ſome others 
with kim. He ſent for Gardiner thither, and entred 
into diſcourſe with him about that paſſage in the 
Homily, excluding charity out of our juſtification, 
and urged thoſe places of St Paul, That wwe are Juſti- 
feed by faith, without the works of the Law: He ſaid, 
his deſign in that paſſage, was only to draw men from 
truſting in any thing they did, and to teach them to 


« vereign Lord, willed, deviſed, and required, to be 


© it, was fain to ſue for his pardon ; and ſuch other 
© alfo as were doers in it; and I could tell who it were; 
© ſure there hath been ſuch a caſe, and I have been 
© preſent when it hath been reaſoned. | 

That the doing againſt an Act of Parliament ex- 
© cuſeth net a man even from the caſe of treaſon, altho 


0 
tell this to your remembrance, when you think far- 
ther of it; and when it cometh to your remem- *© 
brance, you will not be beſt content with yourſelf, * 
I believe, to have adviſed me to venture the breach of * 
an AQ of Parliament, without ſurety of pardon, al- 
though the King command it; and were ſuch indeed“ 
as it were no matter to do it at all. And thus I anſwer * 
the letters with worldly civil reaſons, and take your * 
mind and zeal towards me to be as tender as may be ; * 
and yet you ſee, that the following of your advice * truſt only to Chriſt. But Gardiner had a very diffe- 
might make me loſe my Biſhoprick by mine own act, rent notion of Juſtification. For as he ſaid, infants 
which I am ſure you would I ſhould keep; and ſo * were juſtified by Baptiſm, and penitents, by the Sa- 
would I, as might ſtand with my truth and honefly, crament of Penance ; and that the conditions of the 
and none otherwiſe, as knoweth God, who ſend you * juſtifying of thoſe of age, were charity as well as 
heartily well to fare. * faith, as the three eſtates make a law all join toge- 
[T] L. ſupported by unqueftionable authorities.) There * ther ; for by this ſimile, he ſet it out in the report 
is not, to ſay the truth, but very few writers amongſt our he writ of that diſcourſe to the Lord Protector, 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorians that have taken upon them to * reckoning the King one of the three eſtates (a way of 
juſtify theſe proceedings; but on the other hand, none * ſpeech very ſtrange, eſpecially in a Biſhop and a 
of them go to the bottom, except Biſhop Burnet (46), Lawyer). For Eraſmus, it was ſaid, that though 
who ſpeaks very clearly and candidly of this whole af- there were faults in his Paraphraſe, as no book be- 
fair. * On the twenty fifth of September, ſays he, the * fides the Scriptures, is without faults, yet it was beſt 
Council being informed that Gardiner had written to * for that uſe they could find, and they did chooſe ra- 
© ſome of that board, and had ſpoken to others many ther to ſet out what ſo learned a man had written, 
things in prejudice and contempt of the King's viſita- than to make a new one, which might give occaſion 
© tion, and that he intended to refuſe to ſet forth the to more objections, and he was the moſt indifferent 
© homilies and injunctions, he was ſent for to the Coun- writer they knew. Afterwards Cranmer, knowin 
© cil. Where being examined, he ſaid, he thought what was likely to work moſt on him, let fall ſome 
© they were contrary to the word of God, and that his words as Gardiner writ to the Protector (47), of 
: bringing him into the Privy Council, if he would 
© He excepted to one of the Homilies, that it excluded * concur in what they were carrying on. But that not 
© charity from juſtifying men, as well as faith. This he having it's ordinary effect on him, he was carried 
© ſaid was contrary to the book ſet out in the late back to the Fleet.” | 
King's time, which was afterwards confirmed in Par- He afterwards gives the remainder of the-ſtory thus. 
© liament, in the year, 1542; he faid further, that he * But notwithſtanding all his letters, yet he continued 
could never ſee one place of ſcripture, nor any an- a priſoner till che Parliament was over, and then by 


the 
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ſtate book of religion, publiſhed by authority, under the title of The Erudition of Chriſtian 


Man, was compiled chiefly by Biſhop Gardiner (o). 


ſyſtems in the reign 


thoſe of Cranmer ; and from hence we may diſcern the probability of his being in earneſt [ZZ]. 


By comparing this with the religious 


of Edward VI, the difference may be ſeen between his notions and dd 


in his declarations, without ſuppoſing, as almoſt all writers do, miſled therein by the Pa- 


piſts themſelves, that in his heart he was a bigot to Popery. The Archbiſhop was once as 


well pleaſed with the book beforementioned as any body, and had recommended it as ſtre- 
nuouſly; but now having changed his mind as to the real preſence, he was not un willing the 
world ſhould know it's true author; and Gardiner, being touched with his infinuations, 
replied very eagerly in defence of his book (p) [U]. Upon his obtaining his liberty, the 
Biſhop went down to his dioceſe, and there was fo far from creating any trouble or diſtur- 
bance, that he was remarkably active and diligent in givmg obedience, and ſeeing that it 
was given, to the laws concerning religion (q); but thoſe who had a diſlike to him, would 
not ſuffer him to be long at quiet. They were no ſooner informed of his returning to town, 
than they procured an order for him to come before the Council, where he was roughly 
treated, and then directed to keep his houſe till he gave ſatisfaction, which was to be done 
in a ſermon preached before the King and his Miniſters, in a publick audience; for the 
matter of which, he was directed as well what he ſhould not as what he ſhould ſay, by 
Sir William Cecil (r). On St Peter's day the Biſhop did accordingly preach, but was ſo 
far from giving ſatisfaction, that the very next day, June the thirtieth 1548, he was ſent 


to the Tower, and continued there a priſoner during all that reign (s). It was very near a le in Fox 


year, notwithſtanding repeated applications, that he continued there, without having 
ſcarce any notice taken of him, his Chaplain having admittance but once when he was ill, Bornet. 

and then reſtrained becauſe his life was not thought in danger (). When the Protector () 8e ate by 
was depoſed, or ſome ſmall time before, he had hopes given him of his releaſe, and from himſelf to the 
thoſe it is likely who could have done it if they had judged it proper (u). But finding 
himſeif deceived, he took the freedom of applying himſelf by letter to the Council, of 
which we have probably a true, tho? certainly a very unpoliſhed, account from honeſt (jon x) Duke of 
John Stowe (19); who likewiſe tells us very plainly why he publiſhed it, which in effect Northumberland, 
was becauſe he faw that no body elſe would [ J. When the Duke of Somerſet, tho? 


© the Act of Pardon, he was ſet at liberty. This was 


much cenſured as an invaſion of liberty; and it was 


© ſaid, thoſe at court durſt not ſuffer him to come to the 
© houſe, left he had confounded them in all they did. 
And the explaining Juſtification with ſo much nicety 
< in Homilies that were to be read to the people, was 
© thought a needleſs ſubtilty. But the former abuſes o 

© truſting to the acts of charity that men did, by which 
they fancied they bought Heaven, made Cranmer 
judge it neceſſary to expreſs the matter ſo nicely, 
though the expounding thoſe places of St Paul, was 


© as many thought, rather according to the ſtrain of 


under this confinement, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


(43)Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol, III. 
p. 277. 


* the Germans, than to the _—_— theſe epiſtles. 
* And upon the whole matter, they knew Gardiner's 
* haughty temper, and that it was neceſſary to mortifie 
© him a little, though the pretence on which they did 
it, ſeemed too light for ſuch ſeverities. But it is or- 
* dinary, when a thing is once reſolved on, to make 
* uſe of the firſt occaſion that offers for effecting it." 
[U] E defence of his book.) While the Biſhop was 


ſometimes wrote to him, and, as Strype tells us, propo- 
poſed to him, employing a part of his time in writing 
Homilies, which he declined ; but it was in one of theſe 
conferences, that the diſpute to which we refer, hap- 
pened, the ſame author tells it in the following words 
48). | 

; During his being here, which was not long, there 
© paſt ſome letters between the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
* bury and him : He had urged to the Archbiſhop, the 
« fate of religion in King Henry's days; from which, 
he and the Clergy and the Council, did begin ſo 
much to vary, Wincheſter reminded him of the 
King's book as he called it, eſtabliſhed by Parlia- 
* ment. But the Archbiſhop in his anſwer, told him, 
* that he indeed called it fo, and that the King was 
© ſeduced ; and that he the Archbiſhop knew by whom 
he was compaſſed in that book. 

But Wincheſter ſharply replied to him. That the 
© book was acknowledged by the Parliament as the 
King's book, and that the Archbiſhop himſelf, com- 
* manded it to be publiſhed in his dioceſe as the King's 
* book. And that if he thought it not true, he ought 
© to think his Grace would not, for all the Princes 
* chriſtened in the world, have yielded unto. And he 
* threatened the Archbiſhop, that if he made this mat- 


removed 


ter more public, and charged the late King with be- 
* ing ſeduced, he would vindicate his maſter, as one of 
his old ſervants. And whereas the Archbiſhop had 
adviſed him to bethink himſelf of his preſent condi-. 
tion, lying now in priſon ; Wincheſter replied to 
this with ſeemingly much ſatisfaction: how himſelf 
was arrived to that haven of quietneſs, without the 
loſs of any notable tackle, as the mariners ſay, which: 
he ſaid, was a great matter as the winds had blown, 
and with a little flea biting, conveyed to an eaſy 
ſtate. He adviſed, that ſeeing King Henry died ſo 
ſo honourably and ſo much 3 and was con- 
cluded to be received to God's mercy; the realm 
ſhould not be troubled during the King's minority, 
with matters of novelty, there being ſo many other 
things for the King's Counſellors to regard. 5 

LV] That no body elſe would.) Whoever will take 


V 


(o) See this point 
in the 


(U] and 


E Always ins 
fitting however 
that it had the 
ſanction of the 
King's authority. 


) Strype's Me- 
2.2 Fl II, 


Po 71. 


(r) Sec the Bi-. 
ſhop's account of 
this matter at 


(s)Stowe, Strype, 
ur 


Council. 


(2) See the article 
of DUDLEY 


(w) Annals, P. 
00. 


the pains of examining our Ecclaſiaſtical and Civil Hi- 
ſtories, will ſee how little care is taken to fix the dates 


relative to theſe tranſactions, which are only to be re- 


covered from the original papers that are ſtill preſerved. 


By comparing them, the reader will perceive, that the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter never fat in any one of King Ed- 
ward's Parliaments ; and notwithſtanding this flagrant. 
injuſtice, we do not find ſo much as a ſingle word ſaid 


of it in the articles againſt the Protector Somerſet, tho“ 


it was not only of more moment than many things al-. 
ledged in them, but was alſo a fact which he could not 
poſſibly deny, It is indeed affirmed in the following 
accC unt, and we have ſome notices of it elſewhere, 
that the Earl of Warwick, and ſome of the reſt of the 
cabal, gave Gardiner aſſurances of his liberty; but 
when they found themſelves able to act without him, 


they made no ſcruple of forgetting or breaking that 


promiſe, from a juſt foreſight, that he would give the 
ſame oppoſition to their meaſures he was inclined to 
have given to thoſe of the Duke. 

But let us hear Stowe (49), who very ſeldom puts 
original papers into his Annals, and takes care, when 
he does, that they ſhall be equally curious and impor- 
tant, thus then he writes. Now when the Duke of 
* Somerſet was firſt apprehended, Stephen Gardiner, 
* Biſhop of Wincheſter, then being priſoner in the 
* Tower (as before ye have heard) was borne in hand, 
* he ſhould be ſet at liberty ; in hope whereof, he pre- 
« pared him new apparel for that purpoſe, thinking 

« yerily 


(49) Annals, p. 
Gods... 
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() See King Ed- 
ward's Journal, 
inſerted in the 
ſecond Vol. of 
Burnet's Hiſt. of 
the Re format. 


( y.).See the _ 
ngs again 
— in Fox. 


(a) Strype's Me- 
morials. 


(a) Church Hiſt, 
cent. XVI, p. 
400. 


(5) Hiſt. of the 
Reformat. Vol, 


I. p. 99. 
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GARDINER. 
removed from his high office, found means to come again into power, ard to be called tb 
Council, this affair of Biſhop Gardiner was brought once more on the carpet, and the Duke 
and others, by virtue of an order of that Board, went to confer with him in the Tower June 
the ninth 1550 (x). It was propoſed that he ſhould make a ſubmiſſion for what was paſſed, 
ſhould teſtify his approbation of all that had been done in religion ſince he had been laid 
aſide, and that he ſhould promiſe obedience for the future. The two laſt points Wincheſter 
readily conſented to, and actually ſigned all that was expected from him; but refuſed his 
aſſent to the firſt, inſiſting upon his innocence, Much follicitation there was, with what 
intent one cannot ſay ; at laſt the Biſhop, perceiving they roſe in their demands, told them 
roundly he would do nothing in a priſon ; and that he did not ſeek either favour or pity, 
but juſtice (y). On the nineteenth of July he was brought to the Council, and being aſked 
whether he would ſubſcribe the laſt articles or not, he anſwered in the negative; and it 
was thereupon declared to him, that his Biſhoprick ſhould be ſequeſtred ; and, if in three 
months he did not comply, they would go ſtil] farther (z). Fuller confeſſes, in caſe he 
was innocent, he was in the right not to acknowledge himſelf guilty (a); and Heylin ſeems 
to think, thoſe who had now to do with him, would not have been ſatisfied let him have 
ſubſcribed what he would (5). Strype, out of reſpect to Cranmer, approves the whole 
proceeding, as Fox applauds it; but Biſhop Burnet, having undertaken to ſtate the mat- 
ter impartially, does it accordingly, with that clearneſs which the evidence of the fact de- 
mands [A J. When the three months were fully expired, and the Biſhop remained in the 
1 ſame 


© verily to have come abroad within eight or ten days; * be there; whatſoever is there concluded, is in the 
© but when he was forgotten, and nothing ſaid unto laws of the world abroad, taken of no force by ex- 
him by the ſpace of one month after, he thought it * cluding of one member wrongfully, that ſhould furniſh 
good to put the Lords in remembrance by his letters; the body, which I write unto your Lordſhips for the 
© wherein, after commendations had unto them, he * good opinion I have of you, truſting that ye intend 
© wrote as followeth : I have continued here in this * not to uphold or follow the late Lord Protector's do- 
* miſerable priſon now, one year, one quarter, and * ings, by wrong, but ſo faſhion your proceedings, as 
one month, this ſame day that I write theſe my let- they may agree with juſtice at home, and ſeem agree-_ 
ters, with want of air to relieve my body; want of able to reaſon to others abroad, being ſo aſſured of 
books to relieve my mind; want of good company mine innocency, that when your Lordſhips ſhall hear 
* the only ſolace of this world; and finally, want of a what can be ſaid againſt me and mine, anſwer there- 
* juſt cauſe why I ſhould have come hither at all. unto, there ſhall appear cauſe why I ſhould have had 
© More of this letter came not to my hands, but that * praiſe, thanks, and commendations of the late Lord 
© the Lords took it in good part, and laughed very Protector (if truth, honeſty, and due obedience might 
© merrily thereat, ſaying, he had a pleaſant head; for. © look therefore) and no cauſe of trouble or diſplea- 
© reward whereof, they gave him leave to remain * ſure at all, ſo wrongfully have I been tormented in this 
© ſtill in priſon five or ſix weeks aſter, without ſaying, * priſon, ſo boldly dare I ſpeak to you of my cauſe, 
© or ſending any word to him; which when he con- with ſuch an opinion and eſtimation of your wiſ- 
* ſidered, then he wrote to them this letter following. * domes, which I know and reverence, as I ought not, 
After my due commendations to your good Lord- * ne would not vainly hope to abuſe you wich words, 
© ſhips: Howſoever the time is ſtolen from you with * but upon certain confidence of your indifferencies ; 
© the multitude of buſineſſes, and variety of matters * verily I truſt that ye will deem and take things in 
* wherewith ye be travelled ; whereby ye rather want in ſuch ſort, as being plainly, and truly opened, ſhall 
© time, as I ſuppoſe, than be glutted with it; yet with © appear unto you by matter indeed. In conſideration 
me, being alone comfortleſſe in this miſerable priſon, * whereof, I renew my ſuit unto your Lordſhips, in- 
the time paſſeth more ſenſibly ; and as the grief * ſtantly requiring you, that I may be heard according 
« groweth in length, ſo it bringeth more encombrie * to juſtice, and that, with ſuch ſpeed, as the delay of 
© and travell with it. And being now the time of your audience give not occaſion to ſuch as be igno- 
Parliament, whereof I am a member, in my degree rant abroad of my matter, to think that your Lord- 
© called unto it by writ, and not cut from it by any * ſhips allowed, and approved the detaining of me here. 
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fault, but only by power kept here; it is a double Which without hearing my declaration, | truſt ye will 
calamity to be detained in priſon by ſo intolerable * not but haveſuch conſideration of me, as mine eſtate 
wrong. and excluded from this aſſembly, ſo much in the Common-Wealth ; the paſſing my former life 
againſt right. I have ſuffered the like in the late * amongſt you, and other reſpects do require; wherein 
Lord Protector's time, againſt all reaſon, which God * you ſhall bind me, and do agreeably to your honours 
hath given you power now to reform ; and among * and juſtice : the free courſe whereof you have ho- 
many other things, which in his time wrythed amifſe, * nourably taken upon you to make open to the realm 
no one thing, as [ ſuppoſe, was of worſe example, ne without reſpect, which is the only eſtabliſhment of all 
more prejudicial to the good order of the high Court * Common-Wealths ; and therefore the zeal of him 
of Parliament, which is the direction of all mens © was allowed, that ſaid, Fiat juſtitia & ruat mundus : 
lives, lands, and goods in this realm, than to allow * ſignifying, that by it, the world is kept from falling 
for a precedent, that any one man being member indeed, although it might ſeem otherwiſe in ſome re- 
thereof, might, without cauſe, be excluded, and ſo ſpe&, and ſome trouble to ariſe in doing it. And 
letted to parlee there his mind in publick mat- this I write, becauſe in the late Lord Protector's 
ters for the wealth of the realm, and ſuch other pri- time, there was an inſinuation made unto me, as 
vate cauſes as do occur. If the ſtrength of the Par- though I were kept here by policie ; which, with the 
liament be not impaired by wrong in one, becauſe - © violation of juſtice, took never good effect, as I doubt 
right conſiſteth not in number, it ſhall be at the * not of your wiſdoms ye can and will conſider, and 
pleaſure of him that ruleth, to do the ſame in me, do therefore accordingly ; for the effectual execution 
whereby others may take more harm than I, as ex- * whereof, I ſhall not fail to pray Almighty God for 
perience hath ſhewed in ſuch examples. But I know * the preſervation and increaſe of your honours. From 
it becometh me not to reaſon the ſtrength of that che Tower, 
court, ne the order of it ; the Lawyers of this realm Thus much concerning theſe letters have I thought 
good to ſet down, for that I find not the ſame other- 
jadgment, and take for good that they allow. But * wiſe extant, in large diſcourſes of the ſaid Biſhop's 
this I dare ſay, when religion is entreated in a gene- writings.” 
ral Council of Chriſtendome, if the rulers of the Coun- [X] ith that clearneſs which the evidence of the 
cil let any man's repaire thither, that hath right to /a&#s demards.]) Before we come to the OT 
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ſame ſentiments, a reſolution was taken to proceed judicially againſt him, in order to de- 
prive him of the See of Wincheſter, and what other preferments he had under the autho- 
rity of the King's commiſſion, in which the Archbiſhop preſided. Theſe Commiſſioners 
began their proceedings December the fifteenth, and ended them February the fourteenth 
following (c), having had in all two and twenty ſeſſions, when the grand affair was finiſhed, 
and the Biſhop deprived for irreverence to the King's authority ; though but a few months 
before they had condemned the abuſe of that authority, by thoſe in whoſe hands it then 
was. It was added, that he was diſobedient to the King's orders and inſtructions in eccle- 
Gaſtical affairs; tho? he twice ſubſcribed his approbation to all that was already done, and 
promiſed never to diſcloſe any future ſcruples he might have but to the Privy-Council. As 
a further aggravation of his offences, it was ſuggeſted that he refuſed to confeſs his faults, 


this matter given by Biſhop Burnet, whoſe authority 
in theſe points muſt be deciſive, as nothing could induce 
him to treat theſe ſubjects as he does, but a due reſpect 
for truth, which every hiſtorical writer ought to prefer 
to every other conſideration ; it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that he is entirely miſtaken as to the time of the King's 
ſending to the Biſhop, in which he ſuppoſes Fox to 


have erred, and all this from a notion, that, upon his 


(:o) MrStrype 
alerts this from 
his own acquain- 
tence with the 
hands of thuſle 
times. 


(51) Hiſt, of the 
Reformat, Vol, 
II. p. 150. 


ſubmiſſion, the Protector might have been prevailed 
with to ſet him at liberty; whereas, in truth, the of- 
fers that were made him, came from the Protector's 
enemies, who, it has been ſuggeſted, made very great 
uſe of the Biſhop of Wincheſter's head and hand, in 
bringing their deſign to bear; inſomuch that a cer- 
tain author ſays (50), the original of the articles againſt 
him which he confeſſed, and upon which he was depo- 
ſed, or rather the draught of thoſe articles, was in Win- 
cheſter's own hand-writing. But be that as it will, the 
King's own Journal very fully ſhews {5 1), that the firſt 
meſſage ſent from him to Gardiner, was June the ninth, 
1550, when the Biſhop had been, within a few days, 


two years in priſon. Theſe points being premiſed, let 


as hear our right reverend author. 
* When the Book of Common-Prayer was ſet out, 
the Lord St John, and Secretary Petre, were ſent 


conform to it or not; and they gave him great hopes 
that if he would ſubmit, the Protector would ſue to 
the King for mercy to him. He anſwered, that he 
did not know himſelf guilty of any thing that needed 
mercy : ſo he deſired to be tried for what had 
been objected to him, according to law. For the 
book, he did not think that while he was a priſoner, 
he was bound to give his opinion about ſuch things ; 
it might be thought he did it againſt his conſcience 
to obtain his liberty; but if he were out of priſon, he 
ſhould either obey it, or be liable to puniſhment ac- 
cording to law. Upon the Duke of Somerſet's fall, 
the Lord-Treaſurer, the Earl of Warwick, Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert, and Secretary Petre, were ſent to him : 
Fox ſays this was on the ninth of July, but there 
muſt be an error in that ; for Gardiner in his anſwer 
ſays, that upon the Duke of Somerſet's coming to the 
Tower, he looked to have been let out within two 
days, and had made his farewel feaſt ; but when 
theſe were with him, a month, or thereabout, had 
Paſſed, ſo it muſt have been in November the former 
year. They brought him a paper, to which they 
defired he would ſet his hand. It contained, firſt a 
preface, which was an acknowledgement of for- 
mer faults, for which he had been juſtly puniſhed : 
There were alſo divers articles contained in it, which 
were touching the King's ſupremacy, his power of 


that the Book of Common Prayer, ſet out by the 
King and Parliament, was a moſt chriſtian and godly 
book, to be allowed of by all Biſhops and Paſtors in Eng- 
land; and that he ſhould, both in ſermons and diſ- 
courſes, commend it to be obſerved ; that the King's 
power was compleat now, when under age, and that 
all owed obedience to him now, as much as if he 
were thirty or forty years old ; that the fix articles 
were juſtly abrogated, and that the King had full au- 
thority to correct and reform what was amiſs in the 
Church, both in England and Ireland. He only ex- 
cepted to the preface, and offered to ſign all the arti- 
cles, but would have had the preface left out. They 
bid him rather write on the margent his exceptions to 
it, ſo he writ, that he could not, with a good con- 


* ſcience, agree to the preface, and with that excep- 
Val. l. No. 77. 
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with it to him, to know of him, whether he would 


« 
freedom: in concluſion, he defired leave to take 
6 
o 
6 
appointing or diſpenſing with holidays and faſts; 
6 


and 


* tion, he ſet his hand to the whole paper. The Lords 
uſed him with great kindneſs, and gave him hope, 
that his troubles ſhould be quickly ended. Herbert 
and Petre came to him ſome time after that, but 
how ſoon is not fo clear, and preſſed him to make 


it, and ſaid he would never defame himſelf ; for 


be made uſe of againſt him as a confeſſion. Two or 
three days after that, Ridley was ſent to him, toge- 
ther with the other two, and they brought him new 
articles. In this paper, the acknowledgement was 
more general than in the former: It was ſaid here in 
the preface, that he had been ſuſpected of not ap- 
proving the King's proceedings, and being appointed 
to preach, had not done it as he ought to have done, 
and ſo deſerved the King's diſpleaſure, for which he 
was ſorry : the articles related to the Pope's Supre- 
macy, the ſuppreſſion of abbies and chantries, pil- 


ment ; the communion in both kinds ; the aboliſhing 
the old books, and bringing in the new book of ſer- 
vice, and that for ordaining of Prieſts and Biſhops ; 
the compleatneſs of the ſcripture, and the uſe of it in 
the vulgar tongue; the lawfulneſs of Clergymens 


been on good conſiderations ordered to be ſet up in 
Churches. He read all theſe, and ſaid, he deſired 
firſt to be hs pers ui of his impriſonment, and then 
he would freely anſwer them all, ſo as to ſtand by it, 
and ſuffer if he did amiſs, but he would trouble him- 
ſelf with no more articles while he remained in pri- 
ſon, ſince he defired not to be delivered out of his 
troubles in the way of mercy, but of juſtice. 

After that he was brought before the Council, and 
the Lords told him, that they fate by a ſpecial com- 
miſſion to judge him, and ſo required him to ſub- 
ſcribe the articles that had been ſent him. He prayed 
them earneſtly to put him to a trial for the grounds of 
his impriſonment, and when that was over, he would 
clearly anſwer them in all other things : but he did 
not think he could ſubſcribe all the articles after one 
ſort, ſome of them being about laws already made, 
which he could not qualifie ; others of them being 
matters of learning, in which he might uſe more 
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them with him, and he would conſider how to an- 
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the acknowledgement without exceptien; he refuſed 


when he had done it, he was not ſure, but it might 
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(c) Memorials of 


Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, p. 223, 
224, 225. 


grimages, maſſes, images; the adoring the Sacra- 


marriage; and to Eraſmus's Paraphraſe, that it had 


ſwer them. But they required him to ſubſcribe them 


all, without any qualification; which he refuſed to 
do. Upon this, the fruits of his Biſhoprick were ſe- 
queſtred, and he was required to conform himſelf to 
their orders within three months, upon pain of depri- 
vation ; and the liberty he had of walking in ſome 
open galleries, when the Duke of Norfolk was not in 
them, was taken from him, and he was again ſhut 
up in his chamber. | 
* All this was much cenſured, as being contrary to 
the liberties of Engliſhmen, and the forms of all legal 
proceedings. It was thought very hard to put a man 
in priſon upon a complaint againſt him, and without 
any further enquiry into it, after two years durance, 


ſaid, it ſavoured too much of the Inquiſition. But 
the Canon Law not being rectified, and the King 
being in the Pope's room, there were ſome things 
* gathered from the Canon Law, and the way of pro- 
* ceeding ex icio, which rather excuſed, than juſti- 
* fied this hard meaſure he met with.“ The ſequel of 
this buſineſs ſhall be related in it's proper place. 


23 * [YT] Will 


to put articles to him. And they which ſpoke freely 
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i: and ſubmit himſelf to the King's mercy ; tho? he alledged firſt his innocence, which en. 
| | titled him to receive from the King's juſtice what it was ſuppoſed he ought to accept as 
his mercy; and next, that he was not ſure of this mercy if inclined to ſubmit, but had 
reaſon to fear this confeſſion might be made a ground for conviction, where he knew there 
was a defect of evidence. He complained that thoſe who committed him were to be his 
Judges, and conſequently their own ; that he was charged for diſobedience to ſome of 
them, who in this caſe were proſecutors as well as parties and judges; and that the whole 
was the contrivance of men who had been long his enemies, and who, after failing in many 
ſchemes, hoped to prevail in this, to his deſtruction (d). But as a particular detail of 
this matter would detain us too long, ſo ſome curious points, ſupported by unqueſtionable 
evidence, will be found at the bottom of the page [2 J. It is no wonder that the Roma- 
niſts dwell ſo much on theſe proceedings, or that they are ſo lightly paſſed over by ſome 
of our own Hiſtorians, becauſe they are apparently indefenſible upon any conſtitutional 
principles, and can only be excuſed in the lump, by alledging that all was done to gratify a 
party; Jay open the rich Biſhoprick of Wincheſter to be canton'd amongſt Clergy and 
Laity, ſo that Dr Ponet had only the title and two thouſand marks a year, inſtead of being 
poſſeſſed of the temporalities as his predeceſſors held them; and to keep an old man faſt in 
priſon, whom they knew not how to manage out. For this, if conſidered in any other light, 
was by no means reconcilable to law of any kind, much leſs to any notions of liberty ; 
| ſince in effect it was delivering up both Church and State into the hands of a few ambitious 
| (9 Sir John Hey. and avaricious men (e), who, when they had trampled on others, fell out amongſt them- 
_ war's Hiſt, ſelves about the ſpoil, and, by the natural conſequences of their irregular adminiſtration, 
made way for their own deſtruction in the iſſue; as at the very time it revived the cauſe 
of Popery, and the hopes of Papiſts [Z]. Biſhop Gardiner himſelf very prudently laid 
| the 


(A) See the Pro- 
ceedings in his 


[V] Vill be found at the bottom of the page. ] It is very happened chiefly on that pretence, to which his ob- 
probable, that having once determined to deprived him * ſtinacy had given no ſmall occaſion. Upon this, 


of all his preferments for his contempt, they began to 
conſider what that contempt was, and framed an order 
about it, expreſſed in ſuch terms as they judged con- 
venient, which was to paſs for the order upon which he 
was committed, and be made the foundation of all their 
ſubſequent proceedings. This is indeed a very ſtrange 


fact, and to which no credit could be given, if it was 


not reported by Biſhop Burnet, from the Council Book, 
where he diſcovered it by the orders being ſigned Bed- 


ford, amongſt other Counſellors ; but that noble peer 
recollecting that he had not his title at the time the 


order was dated, ſtruck it out again, and ſubſcribed 7, 
Ruſſel ; we have from the ſame writer, a ſhort but 


very ſatisfactory account of the proceedings in that 


(52) Hiſt. of the 
Reformat. Vol. 
II, p · 165. 


great cauſe, upon which though Collier makes ſome 
remarks, yet he does not treat the point ſo fairly or 
ſo fully as Biſhop Burnet, whoſe words are theſe. 

There was a commiſſion iſſued out (52) to the 
Archbiſhop, the Biſhops of London, Ely, and Lin- 
coln, Secretary Petre, Judge Hales, Griffith and Ley- 
ſon, two Civilians, and Goodrick and Goſnold, two 


* many witneſſes were examined, chiefly the Duke of 
* Somerſet, the Earls of Wiltſhire and Bedford, who 
* Cepoſed againſt him. But to this he anſwered, that 
* he was not required to do it by any order of Council, 
* but only in a private diſcourſe, to which he did not 
* think himſelf bound to give obedience. Other wit- 
neſſes were alſo examined on the other particulars. 
* But he appealed from the Delegates to the King in 
* perſon, 


* difobedience and contempt, they deprived him of his 
* Biſhoprick.” | | 
It is to be obſerved, that Gardiner always inſiſted, 
that theſe proceedings in the King's minority, would 
produce ſuch diſturbances ; that the King's ſupremacy 
had been ſworn to, but that the Council's ſupremacy 
was a new point, and this it was which he declined 
preaching to the people. But it was not deprivation 
alone that would content Gardiner's enemies, more 
eſpecially ſince by his proteſtation he ſhewed plainly 
that he did not deſpair of having this matter reviewed, 


Yet his Judges on the (“) eighteenth of (*) It thould be 
April, gave ſentence againſt him ; by which, for his the 14th of Feb, 


Maſters of Chancery, to proceed againſt Gardiner, for 
his contempt in the matters formerly objected to him. 
He put in a compurgation, by which he endeavoured 


and therefore they went farther, as Strype tells us (53), (53) Memorials of 
and on the next day the Council made the following ArchbiſhopCran- 
order, which he tranſcribed from the book. For as mer, p. 225. 
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to ſhew there was malice borne to him, and conſpiracies 
againſt him, as appeared by the buſineſs of Sir Henry 
Knevet, mentioned in the former part, and the 
leaving him out of the late King's will, which he ſaid 
was procured by his enemies. He complained of his 
long impriſonment without any trial, and that arti- 
cles of one fort after another were brought to him, 
ſo that it was plain, he was not detained for any 
crime, but to try if ſuch uſage could force him to do 
any thing that ſhould be impoſed on him. He de- 


the King's Council, he ſhould never ſpeak againſt it, 
but to the Council themſelves ; and that though he 
could not give conſent to the changes before they 
were made, he was now well ſatisfied to obey them, 
but he would never make any acknowledgement of 
any fault. The things chiefly laid againſt him were, 
that, being required, he refuſed to preach concerning 
the King's power when he was under age ; and that 
he had affronted preachers ſent by the King into his 
dioceſe, and had been negligent in obeying the 
King's injunctions, and continued after all ſo obſti- 
nate, that he would not confeſs his fault, nor aſk the 
King mercy, His crimes were aggravated by this, 
that his timely aſſerting the King's power under age, 
might -have been a great means for preventing the 
rebellion and effuſion of blood which had afterwards 


clared, that what order ſoever were ſet out by 


* much as it appeared he had at all times before the 
« judges of his cauſe, uſed himſelf unreverently to the 
King's Majeſty, and ſlanderfully towards his Council, 
and eſpecially yeſterday, being the day of his judg- 
ment given againſt him, he called his ſudges hereticks 
and ſacramentaries, they being there the King's 
Commiſſioners and of his Highneſs's Council; it was 
therefore ordered by the whole board, that he ſhould be 
removed from the lodging he hath now in the Tower, 
to a meaner lodging, and none to wait upon him but 
one by the Lieutenant's appointment, in ſuch ſort, as 
by the reſort of any man to him, he have not the li- 
berty to ſend out to any man, or to hear from any 
man. And likewiſe that his books and papers be 
taken from him and ſeen ; and that from henceforth, 
he have neither pen, ink, nor paper, to write his de- 
teſtable purpoſes, but be ſequeſtred from all conferen- 
ces, and from all means that may ſerve him to praQiſe 
any way.“ But in proceſs of time, very probably the 
rigour of this order might be diſpenſed with. : 
[Z] Revived the cauſe of Popery, and the hopes of 
Papiſts.) This, though a matter little regarded by 
modern writers, is in reality a thing of great conſe- 
quence, in reſpect to the hiſtory of thoſe times. Con- 
temporary writers on both ſides agree, that theſe pro- 
ceedings of King Edward's Miniſters had this effect. 
and that thoſe who were bigotted Papiſts, ſhewed their 
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(14) This was 
once Archbiſhop 
Cranmer's cpt- 
nion. 
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the weight of the whole on the Delegates who deprived him, and, by proteſting and ap- 
Mainly that all the hopes of redreſs he had lay in the Crown, 


-_ 
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and muſt ſpring from the exerciſe of that ſupremacy to which they repreſented him as an 


enemy. 


He could not, however, avoid ſeeing, as he was a conſummate ſtateſman, that 


the Politicians made tools in this tranſaction of the Prelates, and were making large ſteps 
towards ſuch a depreſſion of the Church, as would make it entirely dependant on the Crown 
and it's Miniſters, with ſuch a ſhew of it's antient privileges as might enable thoſe who 
commanded. it to have an uncontroulable power over the legiſlature, which, how plauſibly 
ſoever it may be defended by ſuch as have an intereſt in it at the time, will be ever eſteemed 


a dangerous thing by intelligent and impartial perſons. 


Our eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians have 


been moſt of them aware of this (), but unwilling to own it, becauſe they were afraid it (/ Fuller, Her- 
might reflect on ſome of the great men amongſt our firſt Reformers ; whereas in truth no- 
thing can do them ſo much ſervice as ſetting this fact right, and ſhewing they were out- 
witted by perſons who pretended zeal for the Reformation, and yet had no religion, or were 


Papiſts in their hearts. 


It is no wonder that they were not politicians, much leſs is 1t cri- 


minal; on the contrary, their ſimplicity, in this reſpect, is their true and beſt excuſe. 
All the blame that can be juſtly laid upon them, is, that they ever ſuffered themſelves to 
be drawn into ſchemes, the bottom of which they could not underſtand, or foreſee the con- 


ſequences (g) [AA]. All the remaining part of this reign Biſhop Gardiner remained in the 


Joy and ſatis faction at theſe proſecutions. They drove 
ſome of the ableſt and greateſt men out of the Church, 
as Gardiner, Tonſtall, and Day, who had ſhewn them- 
ſelves very well affected to ſome of the principal points 
of the Reformation; and who, if they had gone on 
comply ing as they would have done, would in time have 
both ſtrengthened themſelves and drawn in others (54). 
Gardiner particularly had declared himſelf on the point 
of Supremacy very fully ; which they took the moſt 
effectual method to make him repent'; he had acknow- 
ledged, that though men were married, they might 
continue Prieſts, though, for prudential reaſons, he 
thought that the marriages of Clergymen ſhould be diſ- 
couraged, that they might live the better, and exerciſe 
greater hoſpitality out of their revenues. He was a 
ſtrenuous advocate for the real preſence in the ſacrament, 
yet diſclaimed Tranſubſtantiation, and was for the 
communion in both kinds. 
images irreverently, but juſtified the taking them away 
upon due proof of their being abuſed. In reference to 


: Juſtification, he declared himſelf clearly on his death- 


765 Brief View of 
the S'ate of the 


bed, but profeſſed it ought to be taught with caution 
to the people, to prevent their falling into fanaticiſm 
and running away with a notion, that if they believed 
in Chriſt, they might be ſaved, though they did not 
live like Chriſtians. Sir John Harrington (55) there- 
fore had reaſon to ſay, that he was a Catholick Prote- 


2 of Eng. fant, or a proteſting Catholic, that is, he had given 
* 


(39) Strype's Me- 
mor als, Hol. III. 
p. 71. 


ſuch proofs of his willingneſs to adhere unto and pro- 
ceed in the Reformation; that if he had not been treated 
as he was, he might have been highly ſerviceable; 
whereas by theſe ſevere, and in ſome reſpects irregular, 
proceedings, King Edward's Miniſters actually pro- 
vided inſtruments for Queen Mary, who otherwiſe 
might have found none, and furniſhed a colourable pre- 
tence for what was afterwards done againſt themſelves. 
Another injury that the Proteſtant Religion received, 
was in the ſpoiling the Biſhopricks, which were thus ren- 
dered vacant, which was either done under colour of 
the King's authority, or by the perſons who accepted 
them; and this countenanced the clamours of the Pa- 
piſts, that all was done out of temporal views, and that 
men pretended a quarrel to the doctrines, that they 
might get at the lands of the Church. If there had 
been no cauſe given for theſe complaints, if the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter had been encouraged to proceed as he 
did immediately after he came out of the Fleet, in of- 
ficiating as the law directed (56), and preaching the 
King's authority to remove what was amils in the cere- 
monies and diſcipline of the Church, and the great men 
had ſhewn themſelves as zealous Proteſtants in their 
lives, as they were in their profeſſions, without c:rv- 
ing for themſelves eſtates out of what belonged to the 
Biſhops ſees, which had not been done in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, and which it was both unwiſe and 


unſafe to do in the time of a minority, all the troubles 


the nation ſuffered might have been avoided ; the 
young King's uncles, and perhaps'the young King him- 
ſelf, might have lived mach longer; the unjuſt at- 


He wrote againſt treating 


ſame 


tempt to alter the ſacceſſion, the conſequences of which 
were ſo fatal to many noble and not a few innocent 
perſons, would never have been thought neceſſary (57) ; 
and the Reformation would have been ſo effectually 


lin, Burnet, 


Strype, Colliers 


(g) Remarks on 
the Hiſt. of the 
Reformat. p. 31 


(57)SeeHayward, 
Godwin, Heylin's 
Accounts of this 


eſtabliſhed, that even the eccleſiaſticks would have been reign. 


againſt alterations. 

[44] Or foreſee the conſequences.) There is not 
any period in the Engliſh Hiſtory, where one who 
ſearches for truth, finds himſelf more at a loſs which 


road to take, than in the ſhort reign of Edward the 


Sixth; and the reaſon is, becauſe moſt of our Hiſtorians 
have written ſyſtematically, and have laboured to re- 
duce all the characters they met with, into ſuch forms 
as might make them beſt ſuit with their reſpective plans. 
In ſome we find the Protector Somerſet repreſented as 
one of the wiſeſt, beſt, and mildeſt governors this nation 
ever had (58), and brought to an untimely end by the 
artifices of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
who is made one of the greateſt monſters that ever 
lived. In others, that Duke is repreſented as a weak man, 


whom Dudley governed till he had made him do ſo 


(53) See Holin« 
ſhed, Burnet, 
Strype. 


many exorbitant and unpopular — as ſhewed him 


unfit to be truſted longer with the adminiſtration, and 
then took the government upon himſelf (59). The 
truth of the matter is, they were both ambitious men, 


and both laboured to ſupport their power by gratifying 


their dependants. 


As for theſe dependants, whatever there might be of 


piety and true religion in ſome few of them, yet the 
major part were governed only by their intereſts, and 
would ſupport any man or any ſcheme by which theſe 
might be promoted. Somerſet began to make free 
with the Church, and by that means raiſed fortunes for 


himſelf and his family, in which he perſiſted, when he 


came a ſecond time into favour, and took up the thread 
of the Biſhop of Wincheſter's proſecution, juſt where 
he dropped it when depoſed from his Protectorate. 


(59) See Hays 
ward's Edward 
VI, 


In this he was ſupported by Northumberland and the 


reſt of the Council, who had views of the ſame kind, 
and they ſhewed great reſpe& to Cranmer and the Di- 
vines he brought into the Church, becauſe they found 
them men eaſily over-reached, and who thought they 
did no wrong in obeying whatever directions came to 
them from the Crown. Some likewiſe were really of 
opinion, that large revenues and a conſiderable meaſure 
of temporal power, were hindrances to their miniftry, 
and were therefore the leſs uneafy in making ſuch con- 


ceſſions as they apprehended would beſt bind the great 


men to keep out Popery ; but it is certain they had no 
jealouſy that many of theſe potent courtiers, and par- 
ticularly thoſe of Northumberland's faction, were ve 
far from having any hearty concern for that faith which 
they profeſſed ; and conſequently preferred getting 
eſtates at the expence of the Church, to the making 
proviſions for the ſecurity of the Church, which they 
pretended to leave to the management of Cranmer and 
his friends, only that they might ſerve themſelves of 
him and them at particular conjunctures, without troub- 
ling themſelves much about futurity. 5 

| Ine 
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ſame ſtate, that is, a cloſe priſoner in the Tower, and yet not ſo ſtrictly kept, at leaſt all 
the latter part of the time, as the order of Council ſcernigh to require; for certain it is, 
that, in this ſpace, he not only wrote many controverſial pieces, but alſo compoſed variety 
of Latin poems, and tranſlated into; verſe ſeveral beautiful paſſages in the books of Eccle- 


(5)Tanner. Bibli- ſiaſtes, Wiſdom, Job, and other poetical parts of the Old Teſtament (5). He alſo kept 
— his ſpirits all that time, and was wont to ſ. fidentl ieving i 
Hibernica,p.30g, Up his ſpirits all that time, ont to lay very confidently, as either believing it or 


deſiring to be thought to believe it, that he ſhould live to ſee another turn, and another 


(i) Lloyd's Wor- Court in which he ſhould be as great as ever (i). On the death of King Edward no doubt 


_ he foreſaw that turn was near, notwithſtanding the new Court ſet up in his neighbourhood 
for that unfortunate Lady, Queen Jane. On the nineteenth of July 1553, Queen Mary 
was publickly proclaimed by that very Council which the day before owned the right of 

2 an- her competitor, and gave her the coarſe and injurious title of Baſtard of Henry VIII (). 


On the third of Auguſt the Queen made her ſolemn entry into the Tower, when Biſhop 
Gardiner, in the name of himſelf and his fellow-priſoners, the Duke of Norfolk, the Du- 
cheſs of Somerſet, the Lord Courtney, and others of high rank, made a congratulatory ſpeech 
to her Majeſty, who gave them all their liberties („). On the eighth of the ſame month 
he performed, in the Queen's preſence, the obſequies for the late King Edward, whoſe 
body was buried at Weſtminſter, with the Engliſh ſervice, by Archbiſhop Cranmer, the 
funeral ſermon being preached by Biſhop Day (n). On the ninth, Biſhop Gardiner went to 
Wincheſter- Houſe, in Southwark, after a confinement of ſomewhat more than five years (i). 
On the twenty-third he was declared Chancellor of England, tho? his patent did not pals 
till the twenty-firſt of September (o). On the firſt of October he had the honour of crowning 
the Queen (p), and on the fifth of the ſame month he opened the firſt Parliament in her 
reign (3). By this time he was in poſſeſſion again of his academical henours ; for as at the 
beginning of his misfortunes the Univerſity of Cambridge elected in his place the Duke of 
Somerſet, and on his fall the Duke of Northumberland; ſo when he fell they rechoſe the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter for their Chancellor, and reſtored him alfo to his headſhip of Trinity- 


(7) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 613. 


(n) Hollinſhed, 
pP · 1089 . 


(n) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. III. 
P- 20. 


(o) Pat, 1. Mar. 
P» 8. 


(Pf Cooper's 
Chronicle, Part 


ini. p. 361. 
ty Fall, then poſſeſſed by Dr Mowie (7). At this juncture, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, ei— 
in da. ther thro* the Queen's eſteem for, and confidence in, him; or, as ſome ſuggeſt, tho? 


without any great evidence, thro? the recommendation of Charles V, was poſſeſſed of a 
larger compaſs of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical power, than any Engliſh Miniſter ever enjoyed, 
except Cardinal Wolſey; and in his management of this, in all it's various branches, tho? 
taken from ſo long an impriſonment, and labouring under the weight of ſo great an age as 
ſeventy, his bittereſt enemies mult allow he gave indubitable marks of ſuperior talents (5). 
If contriving to accompliſh, and that in a ſhort time, things ſo great and difficult as to ſur- 

| ' paſs 


(0 Fuller's Hiſt, 
of Cambridge, p. 
132. 


(s) Remarks on 
the Hiſt. of the 
Reformat, p. 39. 


(60) Hiſt. of the 
Refcrmat, Val, 
II. p. 163. 
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One cannot help looking with ſome ſurprize upon 
the conduct of Archbiſhop Cranmer in this buſineſs. 
Stry pe ſhews, from the Council Book, that he preſided, 
and was very active in the Biſhop of Wincheſter's de- 

rivation, and for the trouble therein, received four 
33 marks (60). He was particularly objected to 
by Wincheſter as his perſonal enemy, and both before 
and after, was engaged in a controverſy with him about 
the ſacrament. Biſhop Burnet, makes an apology 
for him, which deſerves to be conſidered. * He was, 
* ſays he, naturally a man of bowels and compaſſion, 
and did not love to drive things to extremities ; he 
conſidered that men who had grown old in ſome er- 
rors, could not eaſily lay them down, and ſo were by 
degrees to be worn out of them. Only in the proceed- 
ings againſt Gardiner and Bonner, he was carried be- 
yond his ordinary temper. But Gardiner he knew to 
be ſo inveterate a Papiſt, and ſo deep a diſſembler, 
that he was for throwing him out, not ſo much for the 
particulars objected to him, as upon the ill character 
he had of him. Bonner had alſo deceived him ſo 
formerly, and had been ſo cruel a perſecutor upon 
the ſtatute of the ſix articles, and was become ſo bru- 
tal and luxurious, that he judged it neceſſary to 
purge the Church of him. And the Sees of London 
and Wincheſter were of ſuch conſequence, that he 
© was induced, for having theſe well ſupplied, to 
« ſtretch a little in theſe proceedings againſt thoſe dil- 
ſembling Biſhops.” ; | 

If theſe were really the maxims upon which he ated, 
they were certainly very indifferent ones, whether 
conſidered in the light of Chriſtian prudence, or of 
civil policy. For to aſſume a power of judging of 
men's hearts, contrary to their declarations and ſub- 
ſcriptions, which were all that the law required ; 
and to think that ſuch a conſtruction could juſtify a le- 
gal deprivation, is not very reconcilable to religi- 
ous principles, and with reſpect to maxims of policy, 
fuch proceedings were ſtill worſe, becauſe they eſta- 


bliſhed the moſt dangerous precedents, and left every 


thing open to the will and pleaſure of ſuch as were in- 
veſted with power, as thoſe who abetted this proſecu- 
tion afterwards felt to their coſt. But the truth of 
the matter ſeems to be, that Archbiſhop Cranmer was 
not either a great lawyer, or a 223 politician, 
which induced him to follow the ſentiments of others, 
of whoſe abilities he had a good opinion, to which 
perhaps, he might be the more inclined from the rec- 
titude of his own intentions, and from a chari- 


himſelf, in which, not in this inſtance only, but in 
many others, he was ſadly deceived. | 

For, in reality, he was the dupe of the Great in this 
buſineſs, and while he flattered himſelf that they aſſiſted 
him in his views for the Church, he was in fact doing 
theirs at the expence of the Church. The Duke of 
Somerſet had beſides the Admiral, another brother, 
Sir Henry Seymour, to whom he was deſirous ſome 
good eſtate might come ; and therefore Dr Ponet, who 
was raiſed to the See of Wincheſter upon the depriva- 
tion of Gardiner, was hardly warm in it, before he 
conveyed to this Sir Henry Seymour the ſtately palace 
of Marwel, with the lordſhip and park belonging there- 
to, and alſo that of Twyford. There was another noble- 
man too, the Earl of Wiltſhire, afterwards Marquis of 
Wincheſter, who had a good ſtroke at the lands of this 
See, Biſhop Ponet convey ing to him the palace, park, and 
manor of Waltham, with ſome good farms in the 
neighbourhood (61). But unluckily for theſe able po- 
liticians, Gardiner ſurvived, recovered his dignity, 


table apprehenſion, that other men were as upright as 


(61) Heylin's 
Hiſt, of the Re- 


and recovered alſo to his See, theſe and other lands format. p. 101. 


granted away during the time 
This ſcheme was carried ſtill farther, upon depriving 


it was taken from him. Strype's Memori- 
als, Vol. II. p- 
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Dr Cuthbert Tonſtall, of the Biſhoprick of Durham, note 
the Biſhoprick itſelf being diſſolved (62), with intent 


„See ald 
[M11]. 


to raiſe a vaſt temporal eſtate to the great man who (62) Fuller, Bur- 
then ruled all, but this likewiſe proved abortive by the net, Strype. 


death of King Edward. 
[BB] Be 


GARD 


paſs all mens 


- 5 tions, be, as the world ſeems agreed they are ſur Ic $ of ſuperior 
of talents [BI. Tbe Queen is ſaid, by moſt of our HR 7 b have ibs 4 


21.13 


orians, to mended three 


great points to the Biſhop of Wincheſter's care, with equal concern, all of which wefe 19 
tended with almoſt equal difficulties; the firſt was, the clearing the legitimacy of her bir b, 


and annulling the divorce of her mother 3 tho? this was apparently | 


aſtardizing her ſiſter, 


and preſymptive ſucceſſor. The next was, reſtoring the old religion, and reconciling the 
nation ro Rame, in the ſame manner as before her ather's deſertion. The third was, ob- 


: 


taining the conſent of Parliament to her marr 


iage with Prince Philip; which was fo unpo- 


pular, that the former Houſe of Commons prepared an addreſs to the Queen not to marry 


a foreigner (t). Amongſt all the ſecret and open obſtacles, which were not a few, that our (See Strype ant 


Miniſter had to overcome in the proſecution of theſe meaſures, none probably gave him Borer. 
more trouble than getting over his own diſlike to every one of them. The procuring the 


divorce was the firſt ſervice he rendered the father; and now reverſing this divorce, and 
branding all who had been concerned in it, was the firſt ſervice required by the daughter. 


[331 Be ſure figns of ſuperior talents ] It may perhaps 
be truly ſaid, that Gardiner was the wiſeſt and mot 
fortunate, as Cecil was the worthieſt and moſt ſteady, of 
Engliſh Miniſters. The greater part of Queen Mary's 
reign was full of uneaſineſs and misfortunes, but neither 
began till after the death of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
whoſe adminiſtration was a perfe& triumph, which 
muſt not be underſtood over his enemies, for that would 
be falſe as well as fulſome flattery ; but over all the ob- 
ſtacles he met with, and never Miniſter met with 
greater. Auguſt the third, 1553, he was diſcharged 
from his impriſonment, and took his ſeat in the Queen's 
Council, where he was Prime-Miniſter from the time he 
entered it, though he was not declared Chancellor till 
about three weeks after, and had not his patent 
before the time mentioned in the text. He was a man 
of ſuch comprehenſive parts, that every thing was pre- 
ſent to him; and, which is ſtill more extraordinary, 


whatever he did, was ſo done, that it looked as if he 


attended to nothing elſe. 

He ſaw the kingdom in great confuſion, and the 
Queen ſurrounded by an army, but he loved not ſtand- 
ing forces, and beſides her coffers would not afford it; 
he diſbanded them therefore, and provided for the 
Queen's ſecurity by paper. He penned firſt a procla- 
mation for quieting people's minds in reſpe& to the diſ- 
putes in Church and State, forbidding the abuſive 


words Papiſt and Heretick, - ſpeaking fair to both par- 


ties, and prohibiting any raſh acts of loyalty, by injur- 
ing thoſe who had been concerned in ſupporting Queen 
Jane. To prevent deſpair, and to give a high idea of 
the Queen's clemency, a pardon was ted to the 
. Duke of Suffolk, who had perſwaded his daughter to 
take the title of Queen, after he had been four days in 
the Tower. The Biſhop of Wincheſter had a conference 
alſo with the Duke of Northumberland, who it is ſaid 
told him, he was defirous of living, if it were in a mouſe- 
hole; to which the Biſhop replied, that inſtead ofa mouſe- 
hole, he would be glad to ſpare him one of his palaces, 
but that he would do well to prepare for the worſt; it is 
reported that he interceded for him to the Queen, but 
ſhe was not inclined to ſpare him, and indeed it could 

ben Burnet, not be expected (63). 
trype, Echarl. That the people might not be too much alarmed with 
Father Perſons s the execution of that nobleman, and ſome of his fol- 
Warn. word, p.43 Jowers, or conceive harſh ideas of the new reign, there 
iſſued about that time two proclamations, one for the 
regulation of the coin as far as it could be regulated, 
with a promiſe of what amendment ſhould follow in 
| that reſpect; the other for remittiog a tax granted to 
(54) Copied from King Edward (64), and though in itſelf this was a 
theProclamation. acceptable act of grace, yet it was ſenſibly hightened 
and improved by the manner of doing it ; the Procla- 
mation ſetting forth, that ſhe graciouſly conſidering the 
good wills, forwardneſs, and hearty diſpoſitions of her 
true loving ſubjeQs, always heretofore exhibited to the 
aid and ſuccour of the commonweal, with their proper 
ſubſtance and goods, when the ſervice, the neceſſity 
and honour of the realm had ſo required, as well in 
the times of her father and brother, but eſpecially 
fince the time of her vocation to the crown, in the de- 
fence of her royal perſon, againſt the malicious force of 
the moſt arrant traytor Sir John Dudley; late Duke of 
Northumberland, and his complices : notwithſtanding 
it was well known to the multitude of her ſaid good 
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He 
ſubjects, how by the evil government of the realm in 
thoſe late years, eſpecially fince the ſaid Duke had 
borne rule, the treaſure of the ſame was marvellouſly | 
exhauſted ; and ſhe now preſently charged with pay- 
ment of notable great ſums, being the debts of her ſaid 
brother the King, partly due to divers of her ſervants 
and ſubjects, and partly to certain merchant ſtran 
and others; which for her own honour, and the 
honour of the realm, ſhe determined, by the help of 
God, truly to diſcharge, content, and pay in times 
convenient and reaſonable. That yet having a ſpecial 
mind to the weal of her ſubjects, and accounting their 
loving hearts and proſperity as her own weal, and the 
chiefeſt treaſure that ſhe defired next the favour and 
grace of God; and having a full affiance in her ſaid 
ſubjects, that if the ſtate, the cauſe and honour of the 
realms ſhould ſo require, they would at all times here- 
after, exhibit their ſemblable ſervice, though in the 
latter ſeſſion of the ſaid Parliament, holden in the time 
of the ſaid King Edward, towards the payment and dif- 
charge of the ſaid notable debts were granted, two diſ- 
mes and two fifteens, and one ſubſidy of four ſhillings 
in the pound, to be raiſed and levied of the manors, 
lands, and tenements ; and two ſhillings eight-pence of 
the goods and chattles of her ſubjects, which grants 
were now due unto her by the ſame act, and would diſ- 
charge one great piece of the ſaid debt. Her Majeſty 
of her mere grace and great clemency for the relief and 
ſuccour of her ſaid good ſubjects, had freely for her, 
her heirs and ſucceſſors, pardoned and remitted to 
them the ſaid ſubſidy of four ſhillings the pound, and two 
ſhillings eight pence the pound. Truſting her good 
ſubjects would have loving conſideration thereof, whom 
ſhe required heartily to bend themſelves wholly to ſerve 
God to his glory, with continual prayer for the honour 
and advancement of her grace and the common-weal. 
There is no doubt made, that theſe proclamations were 
drawn by the pen of Biſhop Gardiner, who by this 
means, in ſome meaſure, removed the jealouſies that hz 


. been conceived of Queer Mary, and eſtabliſhed, in the 


minds of the common people at leaſt, a firm hope, that, 
in matters of property, the Queen would be both punc- 
tual and juſt to her ſubjects, and gentle and moderate in 
her demands from them. | 
The ſame prudent dexterity was viſible in the con- 
duct of the firſt Seſſion of the firſt Parliament in that 
reign, in which there paſſed but one publick and two 
private bills, all three acts of grace (65). The firſt (55) Godwia, 
was for aboliſhing thoſe laws paſſed in the reign of Barnet, Strype. 
Henry the Eighth, by which new treaſons were enacted, 


very and under colour of which, as this law for repealing | 


them recited, ſeveral perſons of high rank had been 
condemned and put to death for words, or for very 
flight and doubtful offences. Of the two private bills, 
one was for reſtoring in blood, Lord Edward Courtney 

whom the Queen had created Earl of Devonſhire ; an 

the other for reſtoring in like manner, the Lady Ger- 
trude Courtney, widow of the Marquis of Exeter, exe- 
cuted in the. reign of King Henry, and theſe matters 
diſpatched, both ge nag Lange a1: on the twenty- 
ficſt of October, for a few days, that it might be ſaid 
in this firſt Seffion of her firſt Parliament, the Queen 
had done all for, without demanding any thing from, - 
her people. 13 | ; 


23 Z [CC] 44 


— 


Ans 
2174 


GARDINER. 


He had alſo affifted, promoted, and defended, the King's Tupremacy, which made way 


for all that followed, as much or more than any in the 


alſo of 


ingdom, and had the reputation 


penning what was publiſhed in defence of that Princes marriage with Anne Bolleyn, 


and all that happened thereupon, which was now to be condemned as null and illegal. Be- 
ſides, fo far as we are gra ty unqueſtionable authorities, this ſeems to have been goin 


greater lengths than he intend 


the Pope, or done any thing in eccleſiaſtical affairs but in virtue of the 


for hitherto he had not entered into correſpondence wit 


. 


Queen's ſupremacy, 


an authority more agreeable to his ſyſtem of Divinity than that of the Roman Pontiff; but 
in that particular the Queen was inflexible, and her paſſion as ſtrong to relinquiſh this title to 
e) Fox, Fuller, the Pope, as her father's ambition was to take it from him («), The Spaniſh match croſſed 


Heylin, 


the mind of Wincheſter, as much as it did that of the nation ; he foreſaw the many troubles 


would follow from it, and that the Queen would enjoy none of that felicity with which 


ſhe flattered herſelf in the proſpect. But he well knew what a temper ſhe inherited from 
her parents, and that ſhe would find miniſters enough to carry into execution all that ſhe 
propoſed; he knew of how great importance this was to the kingdom, and that the manner of 
doing theſe things was almoſt as material as the points themſelves, ſince, if any means could 
be found to mitigate their malignity, it muſt be by a proper regulation of the conditions at- 
tending them (9 . Upon this conſideration therefore, joined to a ſenſe of his own danger 
_ Serype, Burnet. from what was paſſed if a new revolution happened, he reſolved to remain where he was, 
and employ his utmoſt ſkill to render the meaſures of Queen Mary's reign as beneficial to 
herſelf, and as little burthenſome to her people, as in their nature they could be; tho? it 
is certain he was not able to prevent all the evil, or do all the good, he could wiſh (x). 
The Convocation being aſſembled, he procured ſuch queſtions to be moved there, as he 
| judged conducive to the change he propoſed to make; yet went no farther than declaring 
the Real Preſence in the Sacrament, which made way for reviving the old ſervice on the 
(y ) Jcurnal of twenty-firſt of December (y). In Parliament he went the ſame pace, repealing, by a ſingle 
the Cunvocation. Ia, nine acts paſſed in the reign of King Edward, all reſpecting religion; by which thoſe 
who were of that religion, countenanced by Henry VIII, became as ſafe as they could 
(z) Remarks on Wiſh, and even the groſſeſt Papiſts were out of danger, yet not reſtored to power (z). 
The Queen's legitimacy was eſtabliſhed, the divorce declared null and void, the whole 
fault being thrown upon Archbiſhop Cranmer, againſt all truth and juſtice, ſince Gardiner 
had to the full as great a ſhare therein as he, tho? now Chancellor of England and Prime- 
Miniſter, while the other was attainted of high-treaſon, by a bill paſſed this ſeſſions; but 
do make that venerable Prelate ſome amends, upon an humble letter acknowledging his 
(e) Memorials of fault in the buſineſs of Queen Jane, he received a pardon (a). ; Theſe extraordinary changes 
ArchbihopCran- were wrought rather by addreſs and fair ſpeeches, than by violence or corruption, though 
ſome of our writers ſay the contrary. As to force, the 
had none; and her caſe as to money was the ſame, tho? the Biſhop of Wincheſter was a 
frugal Miniſter (5). But what ſeems to put corruption out of the queſtion in this Parlia- 
ment, is, that, after all, the members could not be brought to reliſh the Queen's marriage 
to Don Philip, and therefore, the Chancellor adviſed the diſſolving this Aſſembly before the 
cloſe of the year. And thus two of the three great points were accompliſhed [CC]. 


(w) Collier, 


(#) Sanders, Per- 
ſons, 


the Hiſt, of the 
Reformat. p. 47. 


( Fuller, Heylin, 
Strypfe. 


[CC] And thus two of the three great points were ac- 
compliſhed.) According to the character of Queen 
Mary, as it ſtands in Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, we find 
zeal for religion was the ruling inclination of her mind; 
and that the firſt purpoſe after her acceſſion, was reſtor- 
ing the old worſhip, in which ſhe was ſure of being 
ſupported by many of the nobility, clergy, and gentry ; 
and it is highly probable, that the Biſhop of Winche- 
ter ſhewed as much willingneſs thereto as any of the 
reſt. The queſtion however is, how far he meant to 
£0, and whether his true deſign was to bring back the 
whole of Popery, or only to reduce things to the ſtate 
in which they were at the death of King Henry. If 

we truſt to what moſt authors have written, we muſt 
believe that the former was his great view, as well as 
that of his miſtreſs ; but if we examine his actions, 
which is the ſureſt way of judging of a wiſe man's ſenti- 
ments, we ſhall ſee reaſon to conclude, that he aimed 
at the latter ; it is acknowledged, that he diſliked the 
coming of Pole into England ; it is certain that he pro- 
cured nothing to be done, either in the Convocation or 
the Parliament, that went farther than his old maſter's 
ions; and it is likewiſe owned, that when the 
ſent Pole an account of the great things, which 


regulati 
Queen 


(66) So he ex- 


a — as ſhe apprehended had been carried for her in the ſe- 


Queen, in which cond ſeſſion of her firſt Parliament, he was far enough 
he warns her to from ſeeing thoſe things in that light that ſhe did (66). 
W one He complained, that in the act for repealing her mo- 
* ther's divorce, there was no notice taken of the inſult 


— 5 offered to the See of Rome; nor in the other act, re- 


as they continued together in the world. It is however 


Queen, a few guards excepted, 


But 
much 


pealing the laws of King Edward, any proviſion made 
for returning again to the obedience of the See of 
Rome. May we not then doubt, whether Gardiner 
ever intended it? 

Before this Parliament was called many things had 
been done, and the Queen had iſſued various commiſ- 
ſions, as ſupreme head of the Church, and this title 
was alſo uſed in the writ for calling the Parliament, 
though afterwards laid aſide. It is alſo ſaid, that Bi- 
ſhop Gardiner cauſed Pole's journey into England to be 
ſtopt, that he ſuggeſted receiving him with the title of 
the Pope's Legate, was hurrying on things too faſt, and 
that he procured from the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
ſome intimations of the ſame kind, which diſpoſed 
Queen Mary to liſten altogether to his advice, inſtead 
of receiving Italian Counſls, againſt which ſhe had 
been cautioned by his Imperial Majeſty. Upon theſe 
motives, Pole became, and continued, his enemy, as long 


very true, that our Biſhop altered his condu afterwards, 
that he received this Cardinal as the Pope's Legate, 
with the higheſt marks of honour, that he preached a ? 
famous ſermon at Paul's Croſs (67), upon the reconcil- (67) Of which 
ing of the nation to the Pope; and if he was not the ſome account will 
author, had at leaſt a great ſhare in that bloody perſe- be siven. 
cution which enſued againſt the Proteſtants. Againſt 
theſe accuſations there is no defending him, and yet 
ſome things may be ſaid in alleviation of his offences. 

He made no great haſte in reſtoring Popery, or in 
calling Cardinal Pole as the Pope's Legate ; he did not 
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much greater difficulties were to be ſurmounted before the third could be brought to bear. 


1115 
The marriage treaty was left entirely in the hands of Biſhop Gardiner, and it is allowed he 
managed it very dextrouſty. He made uſe of the great reluctance ſhewn by the laſt Par- 

liament, to procure ſuch articles as might ſecure the nation againſt the ambition of muß 

and his Spaniards; and foreſeting expences might follow upon this match, notwithſtand- 

ing the hard bargain he had made, he procured, as is faid, half a million ſterling from the 
Emperor, to facilitate the approbation of a new Parliament. But while theſe prepatationy 

employed thoſe in the cabinet, ſuch as abhorred this match were contriving very formidable 

meaſures for it's diſappointment. Sir Thomas Wiat of Kent, and Sir Peter Carew of 

Cornwall, laid the plan of a deep and dangerous inſurrection, in which the unfortunate 

Duke of Suffolk had juſt ſhare enough to bring his own head, and, which was much 

more'to be regretted, the heads of Lady Jane and her huſband Lord Guilford Dudley, to 

the block. The whole ſcheme miſcarried by the ill management, and, to ſay the truth, 

the want of honefty in the Chiefs (e). Sir Peter Carew declared before the time fixed, and (c) Barnet, Cols | 
was eaſily fubdued ; this forced out Sir Thomas Wiat before he was ready. Yet he was 

very near carrying his point, and might have carried it if he had uſed leſs artifice z but he 

carried his declarations of duty to the Queen fo high, that thoſe who were in the firſt di- 

geſtion of his enterprize were afraid to join him; ſo that at length his forces were broken, 

and he ſurrendered, Sir George Harper betrayed the whole conſpiracy, and explained all 

the ſecret correſpondencies on which thoſe who embarked in it had depended (d). (4) Stowe, Ho; 
Sir Thomas alſo behaved meanly, and talked of diſcoveries to fave his life. When hei 54% 
found that was impracticable, he recanted, and denied the truth of what he had ſaid. 

But, notwithſtanding this, ſome perſons of the higheſt rank ſuffered deeply, either by his 

perfidy or puſillanimity; and it is one of the heavieſt charges againſt the Biſhop of Win- 


(63) Memorials 
of Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, p. 318, 


cheſter, that he gave credit, or ſcemed to give credit, to theſe informations (e) 


expreſs any great violence in the beginning of his ad- 
miniſtration, and is ſaid to have teſtified ſome indig- 
nation againſt Bonner, for the pleaſure he took in pur- 
ſuing hereticks We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 
diſceſs the point of his cruelty more at large, yet here 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that in the years 1553, 
15 54, when he was in the zenith of his power, here 
was not one burnt, and in the laſt year of his life, there 
were fewer burnt than in any year of that reign. That 
he did return to Popery again is not to be denied, but 
it ſeems to have been when he had no other choice to 
make, ſo that he took up with this, becauſe he could 
not get a better religion ; for if there be any 2 


clear or certain with regard to his ſentiments in theſe 


matters, he thought the ceremonies and diſcipline of 
the Church ought to be under the direction of the 
State, and that Princes might wave their Supremacy 
if they thought fit, for the ſake of what was ſtiled unity 
in the Church. | 2 
That he had really no way to avoid doing what he 
did, will appear clearly from hence; that on the one 
fide, he had the furious Papiſts, not his friends, who 
infinuated that he was more a Stateſman than a Biſhop, 
and to be eſteemed rather as a Politician than a Prelate; 
while the Proteſtants, and more eſpecially the exiles, 
took every poſſible method to expoſe him, inventing 
many _ to his prejudice, as for inſtance, at the be- 
pinning 0 
y him (68), which however improbable, as he was 
above ſeventy, and ſhe near forty, made much diſtur- 
bance ; and by the tranſlating the piece he had written 
for the King's ſupremacy, and other treatiſes, not at all 
conſiſtent with the cauſe of the Church and the Court of 
Rome. He was therefore, with ſome of his brethren, 
obliged to ſwim with that ſtream to which they had 
given ſtrength . to carry them out of their depth. 
In this reſpect therefore he deſerved to be ſtiled a diſſem- 
bler, and the more ſo, becauſe upon his death-bed, when 
he had leaſt reaſon to diſſemble, he ſhewed his repen- 
tance of many things, and declared for Juſtification by 
Faith, againſt works as will be ſhewn hereafter. | 
[DD] That he gave credit, or ſeemed to give credit, 
to theſe informations.) There was, as there commonly 
is againſt all Prime-Miniſters, a very high ſpirit of re- 
ſentment againſt the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; he was re- 
— . as the author of the Spaniſh match, as the 
etrayer of his Queen and country, and as one who had 
ſold his country to ſtrangers. Whereas in making the 
match, he ſubmitted to the Queen's will, who thought 
ſne could not be ſafe, even upon the throne, without 
the protection of ſome potent foreign Prince. In ſet- 
tling the terms, there is no doubt at all, that this pre- 
late ſet them ſo high as that Philip himſelf, as great a 


the Queen's reign, that ſhe was with child 


[DD]. All (+) Burnet, Cor 
inſurrections, * 


Politician as he was, found it impoſſible to pick a hole 

in them; and in reference to the treaſure, the nation 

was at that time much exhauſted ; the Spaniards in 

purſuit of their projects, were ſcattering their money 

through all Europe; and as the Chancellor had been 

obliged to cry Philip up for a great, arich, and a mag- 

nificent Prince, he thought it not amiſs that ſome of 

the money ſhould be ſcattered here, and that with his 

perſon, the Engliſh ſhould fee a little of his treaſure. 

Thoſe that role under Sir Thomas Wiat, when they 

came into Southwark, rifled the Biſhop's ſtudy, tore all 

his books to pieces, ſo that in Wincheſter Cloſe, peo- | 
ple might walk up to their knees in papers (59). This (69) Stowe's Aug 
however was an open teſtimony of reſentment ; but nl, p. 619+ 
William Thomas, Eſq; who had been Clerk of the 

Council to King Edward, and a great favourite of his, 

is ſaid to have — a deſign againſt this Prelate's life; 

however that was, he was convicted and executed, as 

having been one of the principal conſpirators (70). A (70)Bale deScripte 
little before Sir Thomas Wiat died, he was examined — _ 383 | 
by Secretary Bourn, before the Earl of Devonſhire, in 2 Val. III. = 
reſpe& to what he had charged* him with, in reference 175. 

to his deſign ; but at his death, he declared him inno- / 
cent (71). There were ſome aſperſions alſo very falſely (77) Hollinſhed, 
thrown upon the Lady Elizabeth, who came into a Stowe, Speke 
great deal of trouble, was ſent priſoner to the Tower, 


.and examined by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who is re- 


ported to have been her great enemy, and to have let. 
fall ſome ſtrange ſpeeches, which were thought to refer 
to her, ſuch as, Ve may ſhake off the leaves, and lop 
the branches ; but if we do not deſtroy the root, the hope 

of Hereticks, wwe do nothing. 


However, her innocence and her fortitude ed 
her, and after her ſiſter's marriage, King Philip is ſaid 
to have interpoſed on her behalf, in. hopes, as ſome 


fay, of marrying her after the deceaſe of her fiſter ; 

but as others with yy probability affirm, from a mo- 

tive of policy; foreſeeing, that if ſhe was removed, 

the Crown, as things then ſtood, would deſcend to 

Mary Queen of Scots, who being married to the Dau- 

phin of France, that muſt have proved a great check to 

the Spaniſh deſigns (7 2), and to the project of univer- (52) Burnet's 
ſal Monarchy which Philip had formed very early; Hift. of the Re- 
yet theſe are but conjectures, and it is very remarkable, 22 Vol. II. 
that Mr Camden, who no doubt had the beſt informa- n 
tion, and could have no reaſon to conceal any thin 

he knew, refers the expreſſion about the root | 
branches, to Dr John Story (73), who was afterwards (73)IntroduQt. ad 
executed for High-Treaſon in Queen Elizabeth's reign ; Kanal. reta. El. 
aſcribes her perſecution in it's greateſt violence, and 

when to ſecure her life, ſhe was forced to make pro- 

feſſion of the Popiſh religion, to Cardinal Pole, without 

ſo much as once mentioning the Biſhop of Wincheſter's 


names 
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(f)Godwin,Bur- 
net, Heylin, 
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inſurrections, when ſuppreſſed, are uſeful to thoſe againſt whom they are raiſed, more 


eſpecially when managed by men of parts and dexterſty. Nane knew better how to pro- 
cure, or to ule, advantages, than the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and he ſo well managed 
mens hopes and fears, with every other help he had, that when the Queen's ſecond Par- 
liament met, April the ſecond 1554, it very ſoon appeared he might prevail on them to 


give a ſanction to his meaſures, whatever they were. The terms of the Queen's marriage, 
as he ſettled them, met with very little oppoſition; and as for making ſevere laws againſt 
Hereticks, it is allowed the Biſhop had no other trouble than to reſtrain them, which in 
ſeveral inſtances he did. His own and the wiſer Biſhops zeal, not flaming near ſo high 


as that of this Houſe of Commons (f). 


In the whole of his conduct thro” this Parliament, 


over which he had as much influence as Miniſter ever had, there was nothing done that 
was either unworthy of his ſtation, or injurious to his country; on the contrary, foreſeeing 


that ſome who had acceſs to the Queen might make an ill uſe of her confidence, and en- 


gage her, by plauſible promiſes, to countenance things every way: beneath her, and dan- 
gerous to her ſubjects, he procured this to be put out of her power, by a ſhort law drawn 


by his direction, as may be ſeen more at large in the notes [EE]. But when 


name; fo that notwithſtanding what is ſaid in Holin- 
ſhed, and other writers; there is good reaſon to doubt 
whether this Prelate went any farther in theſe matters 


than his duty and the Queen's temper, who, as Camden 


very truly ſays, though a mild and benevolent Princeſs, 
bore her ſiſter no good will, might require. In this 
however it is hard to decide, as there might be a great 
deal, and not without authority, alledged on both 
ſides. | 

[EE] A may be ſeen more at large inthe notes.) In 
the former part of his life, this Prelate, upon more oc- 
caſions than one, had taken upon him to expreſs a 
great zeal for the Laws, and a very warm concern for 
the conſtitution of his country. But it very often hap- 
pens, that Patriots preferred forget their former pro- 
feſſions, endeavour to explain them away, or, it may be, 


retract them, and act in direct oppoſition to them. 


(74) Fuller, Bur- 
net, Hey lin. 


(75) Echard's 
Fig. of Eng. p. 
3's, 320. 


This was not the conduct of Gardiner, the beſt and 
moſt candid of our Hiftorians being his judges. They 
very fairly admit, that he ſhewed himſelf through the 
whole courſe of his adminiftration, a good Engliſhman 
(74), and one as careful to preſerve his country from 
becoming a province to foreigners, or his countrymen 
from being enſlaved by an undue extenſion of the prero- 
gative, as any miniſter we ever had; it would be eaſy 
to prove all this by a train of numerous quotations, but 
as theſe would neceſſarily take up a great deal of room, 


and as this article has already ſwelled into a great ex- 


tent, we will content ourſelves with producing two 
paſſages from a modern author (75), who has abridged 
within a narrow compaſs, what Biſhop Burnet, and 
other Eccleſiaſti al Hiſtorians have written at large, 
from our records and other authentic teſtimonies. 

In the managing of this treaty Gardiner had a 
* principal ſhare, for he was the oracle of the Council 
Board, as having thirty years experience in affairs, 
and a great knowledge of the Courts of Chriſtendom 
* and of the ſtate of England. In drawing the articles 
have them ſo framed, as they might eaſily paſs in Par- 
liament ; and the other was to exclude the Spaniards 
from having any ſhare in the government of England, 
which he defigned to hold in his own hands. Ac- 
_— it was agreed, that the government and 
gift of places, ſhould be entirely in Queen Mary ; 
and though Prince Philip was to be called King, 
named in all writs, and his image put on the coin and 
ſeals, yet the Queen's hand alone was to give autho- 
rity to every thing without his; no Spaniard was to 
be capable of any office ; no change was to be made 
in the law, nor was the Queen to be required to go 


* out of England againſt her will, nor might their iſſue 


go out of England, but by the conſent of the nobi- 
lity. The Queen was to have a jointure of forty 
thouſand pounds a year out of Spain, and twenty 
thauſand pounds out of the Netherlands. If the 

een had a ſon, he was to inherit Burgundy and the 

etherlands, as well as England ; and if Philip's 
ſon died, he was to inherit all the Spaniſh Dominions. 
If the Queen had only daughters, they were to ſuc- 
ceed to her crown, and have ſuch portions from 
Spain, as were uſually given to Kings daughters. 
prince Philip was to have no ſhare in the government 
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of the marriage he had a double deſign, one was to 


Cee eu d 


the great 
meaſures 


i 


after her death, and the Queen might ſtill keep up the 
* League with France, notwithſtanding this match. 

* On the ſecond day of April, a new Parliament met, 
which was the ſecond in this reign, but the moſt 
conſiderable members were before corrupted by 
Gardiner (*), who gave them penfions, ſome two hun- 
dred, and others a hundred pounds a year for their 
voices. The firſt act that paſſed was declaratory, that 
all the prerogatives and limitations which by law be- 


ther the crown fell into the hands of a male or fe- 
male. 'The real meaning of this was little known, 
ſome feared there was a pernicious defign in it; and, 


any of her progenitors, it might be inferred that ſhe, 
by this, could pretend to a right of conqueſt, and 
like William the Conqueror, ſeize on the eſtates of 
| the Engliſh. But it was ſo conceived, that the Queen 
was put under the ſame limitations, as well as ac- 
knowledged to have the ſame prerogatives with her 
predeceſſors. | | 
The ſecret of this Act was afterwards diſcovered : 
a projecting man, who had ſerved Cromwell, and had 
been deeply engaged in the Lady Jane's affair, and 
the late inſurreAion, by making a timely application 
to the Emperor's Ambaſſador obtained his pardon ; 
and for amends, he offered a project to the Ambaſſa- 
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ed to the crown by the Common Law, but was not 
bound by the Statute Law, which only obliged 
Kings, and not Queens, by which ſhe might pretend 
to be a conqueror and rule at pleaſure, and by that 
might reſtore both religion and the Abbey Lands 
without any reſtraint. This was brought to the 
Queen by the Ambaſſador, who begged of her to 
keep it very ſecret. She diſliked the paper, yet ſhe 
ſent for Gardiner, and charged him to give her his 
opinion of it ſincerely, as he would anſwer to God 
for i: at the great day. He read it carefully, and 
told her, it aba, a moſt pernicious contrivance, and 
begged of her not to hearken ta ſuch platforms, which 
might be brought her by baſe ſycophants, Upon that 


bring her no more of ſuch projects. | 

* This gave Gardiner ſenſible apprehenfions of the 
miſchiefs that Spaniſh counſels might bring upon the 
nation, and therefore he procured the forementioned 
Act to be made, by which the Queen was as much 
bound by the Statute Law as her predeceſſors. He 
* alſo procured an Act to be paſſed, ratifying the arti- 
cles of the marriage of the Queen, with very ſtrong 
* clauſes for keeping the government entirely in the 
© Queen's hands, ſo that Prince Philip might not take 
it upon him as Henry the Seventh had done, when 
* he married the heireſs of the Houſe of Vork: for as 
that King ſet up a title in his own name, and kept 
the government in his own hands, ſo the Spaniards 


father to Henry the Fourth, which cauſed Gardiner 
© to be the more cautious in this matter ; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the preſerving the nation out 


of the hands of the Spaniards, was almoſt only owing ( 
* to his care and wiſdom (7). In this Parliament tion, 


* ſeveral 


> 


ſhe burnt the paper, and ordered the Ambaſſador to 


MM. 


longed to the Kings of England were the ſame, whe- ' 


that it being declared that ſhe had all the authority of 


dor, that the Queen ſhould declare, that ſhe ſucceed- - 


began now to derive a deſcent from John of Gaunt, 


) This is Biſhop 
Burnet's obſerva” 


7 


haſten ir, King Philip put to ſea, and arrived towards the cloſe of July at Southampton, 


* * n # 
—— 


— 


meaſures aimed at were once adjuſted, the Chancellor ſuppoſing that what remained for 
accompliſhing the whole of the Queen's plan, might be compaſſed more effectually after 
the marriage, the Queen on the fifth of May came to the Parliament, and, having given 


her conſent to fifteen bills, diſſolved that Aſſembly (g). All obſtacles to the marriage Log 4x 
being now removed, and the circumſtances of the Houſe of Auſtria making it neceſſary to ; 


\ 
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eſcorted by a conſiderable fleet, which however was obliged to pay homage to that of 

England in the narrow ſeas; ſuch was the temper of thoſe times, and the vigour of that 3 
adminiſtration (). He proceeded with a numerous train of nobility from Southampton to 222. 
Wincheſter, where he was received, and ſplendidly entertained, by the Biſhop; on St James's 7... 

day, the tutclary Saint of Spain, he was by that Prelate ſolemnly married to the Queen in 

the cathedral, the Emperor Charles V. reſigning to him the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 


and many nominal ſovere gnties, upon the marriage (i). In his way to London the King ) Godwin, 


took Windſor, where he was inſtalled Knight of the Garter, and made his entry into this e, reer. 


capital on the eleventh of Auguſt 1554, with prodigious magnificence, and, like all new 
Princes, with univerſal acclamations (c). The Chancellor well knowing this fair weather (x) Godwin's An 
would not continue long, reſolved to avail himſelf of it while it laſted, and therefore called *. 


a new Parliament about the middle of November the ſame year. A very little after the 


ſeſſion begun Cardinal Pole came into England, not much to the real good liking either of 

the King or Chancellor. But the Queen being ſet upon it, and the new Houſe of Com- 
mons having the ſame bigotted ſpirit with the old one, a ſolemn deputation was ſent to 
fetch him over, Lord Paget and Sir William Cecil being two of the Commiſſioners. His 
attainder, in the reign of the late King Henry VIII, was reverſed with as much facility as 

it was made, and with much the ſame conſideration (/). To prevent his falling into the () Strype, Fuller, 
ſame inconveniency that Wolſey had done, he had a licence, under the Queen”; broad ſeal, er. 
to execute his functions as the Pope's Legate. When theſe advances had been gradually 
made, a ſupplication was preſented from both Houſes to the King and Queen, that the na- 

tion might be reconciled to the See of Rome; which being granted November 30, 1554, 

the requeſt of both Lords and Commons was ſignified, in the preſence of their Majeſties, 

to his Holineſs's Legate, by the Lord High-Chancellor the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; when 


the Cardinal, after a long oration, ſolemnly abſolved them, and received the People of 


England once more in'o the boſom of the Catholick Church (n). By theſe gradations all taps worry 
things were brought back to their old ſituation; and the ſanguinary laws, for repreſſing vol. Il. | 
what they called Hereſy, revived and carried into execution. Thus the Biſhop of Win- 

cheſter paid the full price of his exaltation to the Miniftry, and obtained, in ſpite of all dif- 

ficulties, all that the Queen had deſired (2). But the joy enſuing on this was quickly (yl, Fuller, 
troubled by the bloody perſecution ſet on foot in almoſt all parts of the kingdom (o), whether Vt, 
by the advice, and with the entire concurrence, of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, as many % Fe, aas 
Hiſtorians affirm, it is but juſt ſhould be more largely diſcuſſed [FF] than the bounds of 24 Monuments 


« ſeveral other bills were prepared againſt the Lollards, 
and for the fix articles, but none of them paſſed, nor 


nothing material was enacted, beſides a confirmation of 


* former attainders, and the reſtoration of the Biſho- 
« prick of Durham. So the Parliament was diſſolved 
« on the twenty fifth day of May.” | 

[FF] It is but juſt, ſhould be mare largely diſcuſſed] 
We have more than once touched this matter of the 
Nrong imputations upon this Biſhop, for his cruelty to 
the Proteſtants, and promiſed to ſpeak of it more at 
large. It is fit this promiſe ſhould be executed, the ra- 
ther, becauſe in moſt of our hiſtories, his character is 
repreſented as very odious in this reſpect. In the firſt 
place we {hall obſerve, that there is a double charge 
againſt him, that he was the author of the Doctrine of 
Perſecution in Queen Mary's reign ; and next, that he 
was active and zealous in carrying this doctrine into 
execution; with reſpect to the former it is very po- 
fitively aſſerted, that when Pole adviſed the Queen to 
rely upon fair means for bringing men back to the 
Romiſh Church, to reform the lives of the Clergy, and 
to take other ſteps of the ſame mild nature ; Biſhop 
Gardiner oppoſed this, and prevailed ſo far, as to bring 
the Queen to conſent, that the weapons of the Law, 
rather than the arguments of the Goſpel, ſhould 
be employed to reduce Hereticks to the Catholick 
Church. This, Biſhop Burnet having tranſcribed trom 
others, adds, that this advice proceeded from his own 


6) Hiſt. of the abet and ſervile ſpirit (76). 


eformat. Vol. 


II. Pe 299. 


Wich reſpect to particulars, he is charged to have 
condemned Dr Robert Farrar, Biſhop of St Davids, 
who was burnt with great cruelty in Wales ; the like 
accuſation we find with reſpect to Dr John Hooper, 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, with this aggravating circum- 
ſtance, that it proceeded from private reſentment for 
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this 


what Hooper had done againſt him in the former reign. 
To him, is chiefly aſcribed the burning Father Latimer, 
once Biſhop of Worceſter, and Dr Nicholas Ridley, Bi- 
ſhop of London; and he is farther ſaid to have been a 
perſecutor of Archbiſhop Cranmer, with a view of get- 
ting into his Archbifhoprick ; and that it was no better 
motive than this, which afterwards engaged him to 
protect and prolong that prelate's life, in order to de- 


feat the views and expectations of Cardinal Pole, and 


thereby gain time for himſelf to equal him in one, 
to deprive him of another, and to ſupplant him in a 
third dignity, by procuring from Pope Paul the Fourth, 
a Cadinal's hat with the Legantine Power, and his no- 
mination to the See of Canterbury, which would indeed 
have rendered him not equal only, but ſuperior to his 
maſter Wolſey. Beſides theſe, there are many lighter 
imputations, ſuch as his driving abroad the Ducheſs of 
Suffolk, and other Proteſtants of diſtinction, by his me- 
naces, and threats; and his expreſſing the moſt violent 
reſentment againſt the exiles in general, though he well 
knew that they only fled to be outof the reach of his ſe- 
verity. 

After reporting fairly what has been aſſerted, in or- 
der to render the portrait of this great man as hideous 
and deformed as it is poſſible, we are obliged in juſtice 
to conſider what may be ſaid in extenuation, both of 
the general and particular charges, and in doing this, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with appealing to the com- 
mon ſenſe and candour of the intelligent and attentive 
reader, and the authorities of Proteſtant writers; for as 
to the Papiſts, they exceed as much on the other hand, 
and beſtow upon him praiſes as little conſiſtent with 
truth, as the flaming invectives of ſome of his enemies, ſo 
that no man of an impartial diſpoſition, can ever prevail 
upon 3 to give an implicit belief to either. It is 


21 ſtrange 
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GARDINER. 
this narrative will allow. Certain it is, that, to this time, our Prelate had not diſcovered 


any thing of this diſpoſition, He is indeed reputed, by many of our Hiſtorians, a great | 
diſſembler 
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that good opinion that men had before conceived of 

him vaniſhed, and they found themſelves much mi- 
ſtaken in him, eſpecially ſeeing ſo many learned and 

pious Goſpel Biſhops and Miniſters impriſoned, and 
martyred under him, and by his commiſſion. Inſo- 
much, that now people ſpake of him, as bad as of 

the Pope himſelf, or the worſt of his Cardinals.” 

We will now proceed to the particular charges. As 

to Dr Robert Farrar, the account given of him by Bi- 

ſhop Godwin, who lived in thoſe times, and knew well 
what he wrote, is this (82). * He was a man of a /g.,1r: 
* rigid temper and rough behaviour, which drew on r 
* him much trouble, even in King Edward's days, 350. 


ſtrange that the Biſhop of Wincheſter ſhould oppoſe the 
milder meaſures of Pole, when he came over veſted 
with legantine power, conſidering, that before he had 
this, that prelate himſelf was poflefled of almoſt equal 
authority, which he exerciſed in quite another manner. 
We have obſerved in the text, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the ſecond Parliament of Queen Mary's reign, 
expreſſed a furious zeal tor the old religion, and had 
actually prepared a bill for reviving the old Law of the 
ſix Articles, the paſſing which was prevented by the 
diſſolution of that Parliament when Gardiner was 
(57) Echara's Prime-Miniſter (77). Of this law the Proteſtants in ge- 
Hift. of Eng. p. neral were ſo much afraid, that John Fox, in the name of 


320. 


nature, if uninfluenced by the counſels of others. 


the exiles, penned an epiſtle in Latin to the Parliament, 


in which he told them they had a Queen, who, as ſhe 
was molt noble, ſhe was ready to liſten to ſound and 
wholeſome counſel ; and that they had a Chancellor 
too, who, as he was learned, ſo he was not of a rough 
His 
own words are very elegant and pathetick, Porro, 
habeti; ad hoc Reginam, ut Nei mam, ita ad ſana & 
ſalubria quaque obſequacem Principem. Habetis & 
Cancellarium, ut doctrina præſtabilem, ita natura non 
improbum, ſiquorum abſint concilia. He goes on to in- 
ſinuate, that as among animals there are ſome born to 
create trouble and miſchief to the reſt; ſo there wanted 
not of mankind, a race by nature turbulent and cruel, 


and formed to diſturb and deſtroy, by their intrigues, 


both Church and State. It was from them therefore 


that Fox and his aſſociates then dreaded thoſe miſchiefs 


(58) Collier's 


Church Hiſt, Vol. 


Ii. p. 379. 


79, Z. t. of the 
Relcrmat. Vol. 
Ii, 2, 3040 


0) See the Hiſt. 
of John Regers's 
martyrdom in 
Fox's Acht and 
Monuments, 


(31)Memori»!s of Our own juſtification (8 1). 
Arehbiſhop Cran- 


mer, p. 340, 347. 
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that afterwards followed. But it is ſtrange logick to 
infer, that becauſe Biſhop Gardiner, by a haſty diſſolution 
of that Parliament, prevented that bill from paſſing, 
therefore he was the author of cruel counſels, and not 
the perſon, who by an Act of another Parliament, had 
the power of perſecuting put into his hands. 

Before the proceedings of the Proteſtant Biſhops for 
religion, the Popiſh Prelates, who were to perſecute, 


went not to Weſtminſter, or Wincheſter Houſe, but to 


Lambeth (78), where they received their inſtructions, 
ard all the bloody things that were afterwards done, 
were done by commiſſions from the perſon, who is ſaid 
to have given thoſe mild counſels ; and it 1s acknow- 
ledged, even by Biſhop Burnet, who makes Gardiner 
the author of theſe cruelties, that he grew very ſoon 
weary of them, ard refuſed to have any farther hand in 
them, reproaching Bonner for his butcher-like diſpo- 
ſition, in purſuing them as he did (79). Would it not 
have been natural in Bonner and his aſſociates to vin- 
dicate the Cardinal and themſelves, by recriminating; 
and if they had done fo, is it pcfiible that the world 
ſhould not have heard of it? beſides, in another pro- 
ceeding, when the priſoner charged the Biſhops with 
miſleading the Queen, and drawing her againſt her will 
to thele ſevere courſes, they very roundly aſſerted the 
contrary, and that themſelves were rather compelled 
by her (80). 

Indeed whatever is ſaid from John Fox, of Gardi- 
ner's giving cruel advice, is in a good meaſure contra- 
dicted by what Strype delivers from the authority of 
records, and of the directions from Lambeth before- 
mentioned, which. it is neceſſary we ſhould produce for 
In theſe inſtructions, there 
are ſeveral ſtrictures, that make it appear, Pole 
was not ſo gentle towards the Hereticks (as the pro- 
« feſſors of the Goſpel were then ſtiled) as is reported, 
but rather the contrary, and that he went hand in 
hand with the bloody Biſhops of theſe days. For it is 
plain here, that he put the Biſhops upon proceeding 
with them according to the ſanguinary laws lately re- 
vived, and put in full force and virtue. What an 
invention was that of his, a kind of Inquiſition, by 
him ſet up, whereby, not a man might eſcape, that 
ſtood not well affected to Popery ? I mean, his order- 
ing books to be made and kept, wherein the names 
of all ſuch were to be written, that in every place 
and pariſh in England were reconciled ; and fo, who- 
ſoever were not found in thoſe books, might be 
known to be no friends to the Pope, and ſo to be 
proceeded againſt. And indeed, after Pole's crafty 
and zealous management of this reconciliation, all 
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and was now perhaps his deſtruction: for havin 
been preferred to that dignity by the Duke of Somer- 
ſet, after his death, this good and learned man, by 
the unhappy moroſeneſs of his manners, which even 
bordered upon arrogance, raiſed againſt himſelf ac- 
cuſers. Two of theſe, who were Bithops afterwards 
under Queen Elizabeth, eaſily prevailed with the 
faction againſt Somerſet, to get Farrar impriſoned. 
Thus being in cultody at Queen Mary's acceſſion to 
the throne, he was brought before the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and 'tis very probable, that by a little 
temper in his anſwers, and a diſcreet regard to the 
times, he might have ſaved himſelf, without wrong 
to his integrity, from the hands of bloody men, as 
ſeveral had done, who were not engaged in the 
cauſe of Lady Jane, nor had any other way affronted 
the patrons of Popery, whoſe flight was therefore 
connived at, or if they were taken, they were 
ſoon diſcharged again, at the interceſſion of their 
friends. But Farrar, ſway'd by his natural ſeverity, 
and ungoverned paſſion, gave ſuch bold and provoking 
anſwers to the Biſhops, that it is not to be admired it 
went ſo hard with him.“ It is therefore his commit- 
ment only, that is to be attributed to the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter; ſor as to his trial, conviction, and the 
terrible cruelties afterwards exerciſed on him, they are 
to be placed to the account of Dr Morgan, Biſhop of 
St Davids; however, from the foregoing account, it 
appears, that Biſhop Godwin, thought with John Fox 
that Gardiner was not naturally ill tempered, and that 
a little civility, which certainly is not incompatible 
with Chriſtianity, might have opened a paſſage to this 
Prelate to eſcape the flames. 

In reference to Biſhop Hooper, we are told by 
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Strype (83), that he was extreamly hated by Gardiner, (83) Memorials, 
not only as an earneſt reformer of religion, but for Vol. III. p. 179. 


having been one of the witneſſes againſt him in the 
time of King Edward. For this, it is ſaid, that he was 
exceedingly ill uſed in priſon. Biſhop Godwin gives 
another account of this matter ; he ſays, that he had 
been very inſtrumental in procuring Bonner's depriva- 


tion (84), and adds, which now probably proved his (34 Life of Queen 
ruin; it is very likely from hence, that Mr Strype put Mary, p. 349+ 


Gardiner for Bonner, and though he tells us afterwards, 
that he tranſcribed the circumſtances he mentions from 
a letter of Biſhop Hooper, in which he ſtiles Gardiner, 
God's enemy and mine ; yet as that letter is not placed 
in his appendix, we have no opportunity of ſeeing. 
whether Gardiner is there mentioned by name, or whe- 
ther the perſon to whom that character is given, is not 
left to be diſcovered from circumſtances, which point us 
not to Gardiner, but to Bonner. It cannot however be 
denied, that the Biſhop of Wincheſter ſat in judgment 
upon this Prelate, in the church of St Macy Overs, 
near his own houſe, but then he ſat as a Commiſſioner, 
with twelve other Biſhops ; and though Mr Strype 
does not inſiſt upon what was ſaid by any of the reſt, 
yet he admits that Wincheſter both offered a pardon, 
and laboured all he could to convince Hooper, that no- 
thing dangerous to his conſcience, was expected from 
him; which propoſition he rejected with great diſdain, 
and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, as his commiſſion obliged 
him, pronounced ſentence. | 

In this, without doubt, he ated ſeverely, and againſt 
the ſentiments of humanity ; but as things were cir- 
cumſtanced, it is not eaſy to ſee how he could act other- 
wiſe, or how the blood of Biſhop Hooper, lay more at 
his door, than that of the other Biſhops, or the _ 
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diſſembler (p); but in this ated quite another part. In all publick tranſactions he pro- 
feſſed himſelf always of the ſame opinion with the Council, and did not aim at ſcreenin 
himſelf from popular odium, by putting on a cloke of moderation. 
where, by virtue of Cardinal Pole's commiſſion, he was obliged to be, he was exceedingly 


aſſiduous to ſhew the priſoners, that, in the matter of the Real Preſence, which was moſt 
inſiſted on, they might eaſily fave their lives, by complying with ſubſcriptions drawn in 


very general terms; till, by foul language, they convinced him that he had to do with | 
men who were as little to be wheedled as frighted out of their principles (q). This ſurely g 
proves that he was not deſirous of ſeverities, or perſecuted for the ſake of gratifying a cruel per, aad L. 


temper, or to revenge paſt injuries (7). 


received by him, and not barely 


And that ſuch Proteſtants as were of milder na- 
tures, and content to reſerve themſelves for better times, when driven to diſtreſs were well 


any violence to their conſciences farther than locking them up, and committing the ke 


to the cuſtody of their own diſcretions, I may very ſafely affirm is a point out of 
diſpute (s) [GG]. But now, after the coming of Cardinal Pole, it is not impoſſible t 


of others put to death under colour of Hereſy, in the 
time of Henry the Eighth; at the doors of ſuch Bi- 


ſhops, as afterwards changed their ſentiments, and 


became Martyrs for the ſame opinion that thoſe held, 


whom they formerly condemned. Theſe were diſmal 
and dreadful times, when a zeal, that was certainly 
not according to knowledge, prevailed ſtrongly in the 
minds of men, and induced them, under the colour of 


promoting the Goſpel, to act exactly in the ſame man- 


85) Hiſt, of the 
Reformat. Vol, 


II. p. 304. 


ner as the Jews did againſt thoſe who firſt preached it. 
It may however be inferred from hence, that be- 
ing a vice of the times, it ought not, with peculiar 
vehemence, to be aſcribed to any particular man. Bi- 
ſhop Gardiner, to be ſure, had his ſhare in theſe bar- 
barous proceedings, yet he had but his ſhare, and ought 
not therefore to bear all the reproach. 

Biſhop Burnet ſays, that by this time he was con- 
vinced, ſeverity would not do, and that refuſing to 
meddle any more with condemnations, he left them to 
Bonner (85), Yet it was ſome months after this, that 
Latimer and Ridley were burnt at Oxford ; with which, 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, is by the ſame writers, re- 


ported to be highly pleaſed, and to have been ſo eager 


(86) Echard's 
Hiſt, of Eng. p · 
i 373. 


(37 Strype's Me- 
morials of Arch- 
bihop Cranmer, 


P 394, 305. 


to receive the news, that he delayed his dinner till the 
poſt came in (36) ; which how well founded a report it 
is, we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to enquire. In the 
mean time let it be obſerved, how the ſame writers 
vary this man's character, he had borne five years im- 
priſonment in the reign of King Edward, beſides the 
loſs of his Biſhoprick and all his other preferments, ra- 
ther than ſtoop to make a ſubmiſſion ; and yet his ad- 
viſing theſe cruelties, is aſcribed to his ſervile and abject 
temper, apt to be wrought on by the ſame means. 
Then he becomes a brutal perſecutor, taking pleaſure 
in the miſeries and misfortunes, not only of his fellow 
creatures, but of ſome who had been his intimate ac- 
quaintance ; yet the acts, or judicial proceedings, 
plainly prove, that he took all the pains in his power 
to perſwade thoſe who were tried before him to accept 
of pardon. 


ſwer his end; but inſtead of drawing the people to, 
drove them from Popery ; and yet we find him ſome 
months after, having a better ſtomach to the blood and 
flaughter of men, with whom he had lived before in 
intimacy, than to his dinner : this is not only to make 
him a bad man, but a beaſt, and thoſe who would be 
inclined to believe him ever ſo wicked, will find it hard 
to reconcile this to his weakneſs, or that again to the 
great things which he performed, or the character he 
had with ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt amongſt the Pro- 
teſtants. 8 

In reſpect to Cranmer, all that is ſaid of the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter's conduct towards him, is upon a ſuppo- 
ſition of the original author's ſagacity, in judging of 
that Prelate's thoughts, and penetrating into the ſecrets 
of his heart; for no-body has the confidence to ſay, 
that he owned he preſerved Cranmer's life to ſpite 
Pole, or to get poſſeſſion of his See, to which, by the 
way, Biſhops of Wincheſter rarely aſpire. Let us now 
hear a few things on the other fide. Very ſoon after 
King Edward's death, a rumour prevailed, as if the 
Archbiſhop had changed his fentiments (87) ; in an- 
ſwer to which, he drew up a kind of Manifeſto, which 
was publiſhed without his conſent, by the indiſcretion 
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At length, it is ſaid, he was thoroughly 
diſtaſted at perſecution, becauſe he ſaw it did not an- 


the 


of his friends. Upon this, he was brought before the 
Council where Gardiner prefided, there he boldly 
owned the paper, ſaid, he meant to have enlarged and 
ſtrengthened it, and to have poſted it upon the gates of 
St Paul's. He was, notwithſtanding this, diſcharged, 
contrary to all men's expectations, but by the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter's advice ; and if the Archbiſhop had fol- 
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(1) Strype's Life 
of Sir Thomas 
hat Smith. 


lowed the counſel of his friends he might then have 


withdrawn; we are farther aſſured, that Gardiner pro- 
poſed removing him from his dignity, and allowing 
him a penſion for his ſupport in a private ſtate of life. 
When he was attainted of High-Treaſon by Parliament, 
for the ſhare he had in Queen Jane's buſineſs, he had a 
pardon granted him. Such was the treatment of this 
great Prelate, while Gardiner had the ſole direction of 
affairs; and after this, when the ſupreme power in 
Eccleſiaſtical affairs was transferred to Cardinal Pole, 
he had ſtill authority enough to preſerve the Archbi- 
ſhop's life, and it is allowed that he did preſerve it, 
and there let the matter reſt. 


As to the Ducheſs of Suffolk, what is related con- 


cerning her, runs thus (88). This lady being moſt (33) Holinſhed's 


* zealous for the Reformation in the reign of King 
* Edward the Sixth, Stephen Gardiner, after that he 
was reſtored to his Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, by 

Queen Mary, ſent for her huſband in the firſt year of 
her reign, and amongſt fome queſtions touching his 
religion, aſked, Whether the Laay, his wife, was 
now as ready to ſet up Maſs, as ſhe had been to pull it 
down, when in her progreſs, ſhe cauſed a dog in a 
rochet, to be carried, and called by his name? where- 
upon, being advertiſed by his friends, that the Biſhop 
meant to call the Ducheſs, his wife, to an account of 
her Faith ; and foreſeeing danger, he procured the 
Queen's licence to travel beyond ſea, under colour 
of ſuch debts as were due from the Emperor, 


band. And having obtained it, paſſed the ſeas at 
Dover, in June the ſame year, leaving her behind, 
who in January following, went diguiſed from her 
* houſe in Barbican, and paſſing to Leigh in Eſſex, 
« privately took ſhipping, and after much danger met 
her huſband in the Duchy of Cleves.“ If there was 
any thing harſh in what the Biſhop ſaid to Mr Bertie, 
it muſt conſiſt in putting him in mind of an action no 
ways ſuitable to that great Lady's quality. It is not 
pretended, that the Biſhop of Wincheſter, either im- 
peded their retreat, or perſecuted them after they were 
abroad ; it 1s true, that ſome injuries were afterwards 
offered them, which obliged them to fly, with ſome 
hazard to their lives, bur this was after the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter was in his grave. 

We are alſo told, that the Biſhop frighted the fa- 
mous John Fox (89) out of England, ata time, when 
he was tutor to the Duke of Norfolk's grand-children ; 
but as in this matter, all is aſcribed to Fox's own ſuſ- 
picions, though it might be a reaſon why he di: not 
eaſily forgive that Prelate, yet it ought not to reflect 
any ſtain upon his character. After all, what is here 
collected remains entirely under the cenſure of the 
reader, who in every caſe, without queſtion, will diſtin- 
guiſh which are facts, and which are conjectures. 

[GG] Is a point not to be diſputed.) There was, 
without doubt, very great confuſion amongſt thoſe that 
had made a figure in the court of King Edward the 
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to the late Duke of Suffolk, his Lady's former huſ- 
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GARDINER. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury being deprived, and he nominated to that See (), with the 
legantine authority in his hands, Gardiner might have leſs weight in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
more eſpecially if, as ſome ſay, Queen Mary conſidered him rather as a Stateſman than a 
Prieſt, and looked on Pole as a Confeſſor for religion, and a Saint in morals (2). If this 
was at all the caſe, Biſhop Gardiner did wiſely not to contend with him; for, beſides the 
privilege of his high birth, and his dignity, it was viſible enough that he would be ſup- 
ported by a great party amongſt the Clergy, and the hot men in the Houſe of Commons, 
who, by reſtoring the Pope's ſupremacy, and reviving the laws againſt Hereſy, had made 
that cauſe their wn. At leaſt there is ſomething ſo probable in this, and it accounts ſo 


Sixth, and who were ſincerely Proteſtants, when they 
faw Queen Mary fixed upon the throne, and how ſtrong 
her inc!inations were to the Popiſh Religion. But 
however, there were ſome very eminent men, who by be- 
having with great moderation and decency, preſerved 
themſelves from trouble, without making ſhipwreck of 
their conſciences; and of theſe, not a few ſtood in- 
debted for their ſafety, and ſomething more, to the 
protection afforded them by the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Amongſt theſe was Sir William Cecil (go), afterwards 
the great Lord Burleigh, who had been twice Sccre- 
tary cf State, and of whom it was ſuggeſted, that he 
furniſhed the reaſons of policy ſetforth in his maſter's will, 
in favour of Queen Jane. Some troubles he met with, 
which were not very ſharp, but lived afterwards, not 
only in peace and honour, but might alſo have been 
Secretary again if he would have complied ; and tho? 


| he declined this, becauſe of the condition, yet it was 
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without incuring the Queen's diſpleaſure, or the loſs of 
Gardiner's friendſhip, with whom he went over to 
Calais, in the laſt year of that Prelate's life, and re- 
mained upon perfect good terms with him to the lat. 
Sir Thomas Smith, who was alſo Secretary to King 
Edward, was, by the favour of Gardiner, permitted to 
live in a ſtate of learned privacy, which he affected, 
without any enquiry into his religious principles, and 
with a penſion of one hundred pounds a year, which in 
thoſe tines was a conſiderable ſum, for his better ſup- 
port (91), though he had a good eſtate of his own. 


Yet both Cecil and Smith had formerly oppoſed the Bi- 


ſhop one at Court, and the other at the Univerſity, but 
without any thing of rudeneſs or aſperity; which Gar- 
diner was ſo far from remembring, that he treated 


them both with the utmoſt kindneſs and reſpect. We 


may add to theſe, the celebrated Mr Aſcham, another 
Secretary for the Latin tongue, continued in his office, 
as indeed he well deſerved, and his falary increaſed by 
this Prelate's favour, which he fully repaid, by thoſe 
grateful and elegant epiſiles to him, that are extant 
among his works, which do equal honour to both, and 
which will be read with pleaſure, as long as there con- 
tinues any taſte for ſtile or ſentiment. But let us hear 
how honeſt Mr Strype repreſents this matter, with 


reſpect both to Smith and Aſcham, his words are 


theſe (92). | 

This muſt be remembred to this Biſhop's commen- 
* dation, among the many evil things that aſperſe and 
* blacken his name to this day. Nor mult the like fa- 
* vour, or a greater, be forgotten by him, ſhewn to 
* ſuch another learned and grave Proteſtant, friend, and 
contemporary with Smith, I mean Roger Aſcham, 
* which I muſt have leave to mention here. Whom 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter did not only ſpare, but 
called to Court, and preferred to be Secretary of the 
Latin tongue to Queen Mary. Whom for his Jearn- 
ing in the languages, and incomparable faculty of a 
clean ſtile and beautiful writing, he greatly loved, 
and obliged with many benefits. And when Sir 
Francis Engfield, Maſter of the Wards and Liveries, a 
* fierce Papitt, had often cried out upon Aſcham to the 
* Biſhop, as an Heretick, and fit to be rejected and pu- 
* nithed as ſuck ; he never would hearken to him, either 
to puniſh him, or remove him from his place. Thus 
* lived two excellent Proteſtants, under the wings, as it 
© were, of the ſworn enemy and deſtroyer of Proteſtants, 
Aſcham and Smith, to whom we now return again.” 

The ſame plain ſpoken writer, in an account he 
gives us of the adventures of one Underhill, a gentle- 
man of the Band of Penſioners, and a zealous Proteſtant, 
has the following paſſage, which happened when the 
Queen was going to be married (93). * Then was 
* there preparing, ſays he, to go with the Queen to 
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well 


Wincheſter: and all the books of the ordinaries were 
peruſed by the Biſhop of Wincheſter and the Earl of 
Arundel, two great Papiſts, to conſider of every man, 
And one would think Underhill ſhould have hardly 
eſcaped now. Sir Humphry Radcliff, Lieutenant of 
the Band, brought unto them the book of the Pen- 
ſioners. Which when they overlooked, and came 
unto Underhill's name, what doth he here, ſaid the 
Earl of Arundel? I know no cauſe why he ſhould not 
be here, ſaid Radcliffe, who alſo was ſecretly a fa- 
vourer of the Goſpel. He is an honeſt man, and hath 
* ſerved from the beginning of the Band, and was as 
* forward as any to ſerve the Queen, in the time of 
* Wyat's rebellion. Let him paſs then, ſaid the Bi- 
* ſhop. Nell, ſaid the Earl, you may do /o, but 1 aſ- 
* ſure your Lordſhip, he is an arch-heretick. Thus he 
* paſſed the brunt.” | 
This is a ſtrange proof of our author's poſition, that 
Biſhop Gardiner was a great, that is, a bigotted Papilt ; 
and the ingenious Dr Fuller, has no leſs ſtrange a proef 
of his being a moſt invenomed perſecutor ; perhaps the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee that too, thus then 
our Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorian writes (94). 
In the dioceſe of Wincheſter, conſiſting of Hant- 

* ſhire and Surrey, I find no great impreſſion from 
Stephen Gardiner the Biſhop, and much marvel 
* thereat. It may be, this Politician, who managed 
his malice with cunning, ſpared his own dioceſe, 
fox like, preying fartheſt from his own den ; indeed 
he would often ſtay behind the traverſe, and ſend 
Bonner upon the ſtage ; free enough of himſelf, without 
ſpurring, to do miſchief, to a& what he had con- 
trived. Vea, I may ſay of Gardiner, that he had an 
head, if not an hand, in the death of every eminent 
Proteſtant ; plotting, though not acting, their de- 
ſtruction. And being Lord Chancellor of England, 
he counted it his honour to flie at ſtout game indeed, 
contriving the death of the Lady Elizabeth, and 
uſing to ſay, that it was vain to ſtrike at the branches, 
whilſt the root of all Hereticks doth remain. And this 
good Lady was appointed for the laughter, and 
brought to the ſhambles, when the ſeaſonable death 
of this butcher, ſaved the ſheep alive. 

* However, as bloody as he was, for mine own part 
I have particular gratitude to pay to the memory of 
this Stephen Gardiner, and here I ſolemnly tender the 
ſame. It is on the account of Mrs Clarke, my great- 
grand-mother, by my mother's fide, whoſe huſband 
rented Farnham-Caſtle, a place whither Biſhop Gar- 
diner retired, in Surry, as belonging to his See. 
This Biſhop, ſenſible of the conſumptionous ſtate of 
his body, and finding phyſick out of the kitchen, 
more beneficial for him than that out of the Apothe- 
caries ſhop, and ſpecial comfort from the cordials 
ſhe provided him, did not only himſelf connive at 
her hereſy, as he termed it, but alſo protected her, 
during his life, from the fury of others. Some will 
ſay, this his curteſie to her, was founded on kindneſs 
to himſelf. But however, I am ſo far from detaining 
thanks, from any deſerved on juſt cauſe, that I am 
ready to pay them, where they are but pretended 
due on any colour,” Our Hiſtorian is certainly in the 
right, a good thing done (upon whatever motive) 
ought to be remembred ; men, can judge of men, only 
by their actions, as to their intentions, they belong to a 
higher tribunal, and conſequently not to us. If once 
we deſert this rule, the reader is at the mercy of the 
author, it is but ſuggeſting right motives for wrong 
deeds, and the — a hero, or giving 
foul colours to fair facts, and the hero is turned into a 
malefactor. 
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well for the ſubſequent behaviour of the Chancellor, that it certainly deferves to be impar- 
' tially confidered [HH]. Towards the cloſe of the year, it was ſtrongly reported, and indeed 
generally believed, that the Queen was with child, for which rejoicings were made, and 
prayers appointed for her ſafe delivery. The Chancellor made a right uſe of this wrong 


notion; 


he perſwaded her Majeſty to ſet ſeveral priſoners at liberty, that had been near 
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a year in confinement, and for that purpoſe went in perſon to the Tower (w), January the (w) Stowe's An- 
eightcenth 1 555, and diſcharged the Archbiſhop of York, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir James ** ?: 626, 


Crofts, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir Edward Warner, Sir Geor 


ge Harper, Sir William 


Saintlow, Sir Gawin Carew, Sir Andrews Dudley, William Gibs, Cuthbert Vaughan, 
Fobn Harrington, Efqrs. Mr Tremain, and others. One of theſe had a little before taken 
the liberty of expoſtulating with him very freely, notwithſtanding which he had (beyond 


his expectations er his liberty amongſt the reſt. His ſon has given us, 
ſo 


this adventure, 


[HH] Deſerve: to be impartially conſidered) There 
is nothing more manifeſt in this reign, than the great 
change of meaſures which followed, after the coming 
over of Cardinal Pole, and the nation's ſubmitting again 
to the Papal authority. It. was upon this, that the 
perſecution began, in virtue of a law paſſed the ſame 
ſeſſion, with. that for reverſing the Cardinal's attainder, 

and reſtoring the Pope's ſupremacy. Cardinal Pole 
has the credit of abſolving the Parliament, and the 
nation, as it were freely, and at the firſt word ; but 
the truth is, that it was againſt his will. He was deſi - 
rous, that the Le nl remain under an inter- 
dict, till all who had received holy orders irregularly, 
or had otherwiſe offended the Church, ſhould be re- 
coneiled, which Gardiner over-ruled ; and in conſe- 
quence of this, ſuch of the Clergy as complied, con- 
tinued in their functions, without any new ordination ; 
this does not very well agree, either with Pole's pro- 
poſing moderate meaſures, or Biſhop Gardiner's op- 

(95) Burnet's pobing them (95 3 . 
Hiſt. of the Re- Whoever looks cloſely into the Hiſtory of that reign, 
format. Vol. II. and depends only upon facts, will find that the Biſhop 
ca of Wincheſter's authority, was very far from being 
-uncontrouled after the coming of Cardinal Pole, and 
his having the Queen's ear, and of this he gave him- 
ſelf ſome intimations, and that too in publick. He 
obſerved at one of the trials, that returning to the obe- 
dience of the Sec of Rome, was almoſt the unanimous 
act of the Houſe of Commons, one member only oppo- 
ſing it, and that was Sir Ralph Bagnall, who publickly 
| and plainly declared, that it was a thing to which he 
(96)Strype's Me- could never conſent (96). Biſhop Gardiner, by doing 
morials, Vol. III. this, gave the Parliament the credit of thoſe proceed- 
n ings, which were the natural conſequences of being re- 
conciled to Rome, and which, in juſtice, ought to be 
aſcribed to that reconciliation. At Rogers's tryal, 
when the priſoner imputed his ſufferings to the advice 
the Biſhops had given the Queen, Biſhop Gardiner ſaid, 
as has been before obſerved, that the Queen went 
before him in thoſe counſels, appealing for the truth of 
this to all the reſt, who affirmed it ee Rogers 
= is Caſe Taid, they might well vouch one for another (97), 
SAR. and Which — boidly and ſenſibly ſpoken. Yet from 
Monuments. hence it appears, that the Chancellor had no inclina- 
tion to paſs for the author of thoſe meaſures ; and it is 
acknowledged, that he began to grow quickly weary of 
being the inſtrument of them, at the time, it is very 
- probable, that the generality of the world aſcribed 
them to him ; for we are told, that Philpot conceived 
ſome hopes of life, upon the demiſe of this Prelate (98), 
formas. Vol. II. Which occafioned Bonner's ſaying, What, now the Chan- 
p. 328. we . cellor is dead, you think there will be no more burning, 
Archdeacon Phil- but you'll find the contrary, which proved very true. 


pot's account of Yet ſome ſay, that Bonner himſelf grew tired ; how- 
his own troubles 


(98) Burnet's 
Hiſt, of the Re- 


gy ever, the proſecutions went on to the very, laſt week of 
Mt get and the Queen and Cardinal's lives. Who then were the 


Monuments, 3 

| inſtigators ? | 

King Philip took care to purge himſelf, and a Spaniſh 
Friar, who preached publickly before him, told the 
people, the Biſhops did not extract this doctrine of fire 
and faggot from the 5 It is not eaſy to conceive 
upon what motive the Biſhops ſhould be general in their 


inclinations to theſe ſeverities, and in trath, many of 
them were not; thoſe that were, did it in compliance 
with the Court and the Queen, certainly ſhewed what 
ſhe miſunderſtood to be zeal for the Catholick Religion, 
and from which ſhe might have been diverted, as well 
VOI. III. No. 178. 


an account of 


me paſſages (x) relating to Biſhop Gardiner very well worth notice * 1 


as ſhe had been in the * of her reign, if thoſe 
who had her ear then, been of the ſame ſentiments 
with the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who is allowed to have 


(x) Harrington's 
Brief View of 

the ſtate of the 
Church of Eag. 


. 43 · 


conducted all things in the firſt years of her govern- 


ment, when there were none of theſe ſeverities. 

Beſides, Biſhop Burnet is very expreſs, that the Em- 
peror was averſe to the Cardinal's coming, and hindered 
it as long as he could; he aſſigns the reaſon, for that he 
was afraid of precipitating things, and having recourſe 
to harſh meaſures, which were entirely againſt that 
Monarch's inclinations (99). While theſe ſuggeſtions 
had weight with the Queen, moderate meaſures were 
purſued ; after the Cardinal came over, they were 
laid afide, one would think this ſhould confirm the 
Emperor's opinion (100). But Pole made a great ſhew 
of moderation, affected to ſpeak with much tenderneſs 
and compaſſion, and never took any ſhare himſelf in 
this perſecution, except iſſuing the commiſſions, under 
which all thoſe ſeverities were ated. Let us then con- 
fider what are the maxims of Italy in ſuch caſes ; let us 
remember, that after Gardiner's death, at leaſt, none 
had ſo much influence with the Queen as he, and let us 
reflect, that in the Court of Inquiſition, that court which 
is the moſt dreadful, and therefore the moſt detefted, 
the language is as merciful and mild, as the practice 
bloody and cruel. If we look intoall theſe circumſtances 
attentively, and weigh them maturely, we ſhall find, 
that they afford a kind of evidence at leaſt as ſtrong 
as that of one writer's tranſcribing another, with reſpect 


(99) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
format. Vol. II. 


p. 159. 


(100) Godwin's 


to the Biſhop of Wincheſter's advice, without producing 


ſo much as one private paper, or publick record to 
prove it. - 

He complied with the Queen in compaſſing the re- 
conciliation with Rome, that reconciliation produced a 
perſecution ; in that light, he was the author of it, but 


E in no other, and though at firſt fight this may 
conſidered as very favourably ſpoken of the Biſhop 


of Wincheſter's memory, yet it will be found, and ſo. 


it onght to be underſtood, a very indifferent excuſe at 
bottom ; he knew, from reaſon and experience, the 
ſpirit of that Church, and he ought, in pity to his coun- 
trymen, and in juſtice to his country, to have kept the 
Queen his miſtreſs from that ſtep, which put her into a 
road of ſtumbling, from whencg it was impoſſible for 
her to recover. | | 

[17] Yery well worth notice.] The perſon hinted 
at in the text, is Sir John Harrington, of Kelfton, who 
wrote for the uſe of Henry Prince of Wales, a kind of 
ſupplement to Biſhop Godwin's -Catalogue of Engliſh 
Biſhops, and gives us therein an account of Biſhop Gar- 
diner's ſending his father to the Tower, for carrying a 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, and obliging that Princeſs to 
diſcharge his mother for being a Heretick ; but not- 
withſtanding this, the reader will find he was no bitter 


enemy to that Prelate, but rather inclined to treat him, 


as a gentleman ſhould, with impartiality and candour. 
Thus he writes (“), after tranſcribing ſome of the hard 
things that had been ſaid of Gardiner, by the Marty- 
rologiſt Fox and others. 

* Yet that I ſpeak not at all in paſſion, I muſt con- 
© feſs, I have heard ſome as partially praiſe his cle- 
* mency and good conſcience, and namely, that he was 
* cauſe of reſtoring many honourable houſes overthrown 
* by King Henry the Eighth, and in King Edward's 
minority. The Duke of Norfolk, though Mr Fox 
* ſaith, that Gardiner made him ſtay long for his din- 
* ner one day, yet both he and thoſe deſcended of him, 

24 B were 


%) Brief View of 
the State of the 
Church of Eng. 


p. 46, 47, 48. 
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(y ) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. III. 


p. 231. 


(A Burnet's Hiſt. 
of the Re format. 
Vo II. p. 31m. 


(a Stowe s An- 
nals, p. 626. 


(5) Bur net's Hiſt. 
of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. p. 310. 


(e) From the 
Queen's Letter 
on this occaſion. 


(4) Cecil's Diary. 


(e) Holinſhed's 
Chronicle. Vol. 
BE p · 1286. 


/ Strype, Bur- 
net, Collier. 


g Burnet's Hiſt. 
of the Reſormat. 
Vol. II. p · 315. 


(5) Remarks on 
the Hiſt. of the 
Reformat.p.191, 


(i) Godwin's An- 
nals, 


© bloodily ; and when I would maintain the contrary, 


G AR DI NE R. 


The three months next enſuing, Biſhop Gardiner was employed in carrying the laws lately 
revived againſt 'Hereticks into execution, and fat often (to his eternal diſgrace), by virtue 
of a commiſſion from Cardinal Pole as the Pope's Legate, at Wincheſter- Houſe in South-. 
wark, to examine ſuch as were brought before him (y). Yet we are told that he ſoon grew. 
weary, and would proceed no farther ; upon Which this cruel and invidious taſk was put 
upon Bonner; neither was it long before he grew relax, till quickened by orders from the 
Council, and other meaſures (z). The Queen, or it may be the Chancellor, foreſeeing 
that ſooner or later the nation might be obliged to take part in the war between the Em- 
peror and the French King it it continued, it was reſolved to ſend over Commiſſioners, 


of the higheſt rank, to a ſort of congreſs that was to be held at Calais, in order to mediate 


a peace (a). Cardinal Pole went over on behalf of the Pope; the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
the Lord Arundel, and Lord Paget, on the Part of the Queen of England (5). They 
departed May the eighteenth 1555, and while they were employed in this negotiation the 
Pope died, and the Queen wrote moſt preſſing letters to her Commiſſioners, to engige 
the powers with whom they were treating to conſent that Cardinal Pole ſhould be raiſed to 
the Papal Dignity (c). But neither in this, or any thing elſe, could her Minifters ſucceed ; 
and therefore, after a fruitleſs ſtay of ſome weeks, at a great expence, returned upon the 
twenty-ſixth of June (d). During the Chancellor's abſence, the great ſeal was put into the 


hands of William Marquis of Wincheſter (e).; and from the Council-books it appears, good 


uſe was made of it for ſtirring up the Perſecution ; for quickening of which, writ after writ 
was iſſued, and letters directed to the Nobility and Gentry, as well as Clergy, exciting them 
to give their attendance, with their ſervants, at the burning of Hereticks (); ſo that we ſee 
this cruel flame raged moſt when the Biſhop was abroad, and grew ſtill higher after his 
death, Upon his coming home he declared plainly he would have no farther hand in ſe- 
verities, and therefore thoſe apprehended. in his dioceſe were removed into that of London, 
and ſo put under the juriſdiction of Bonner (g), who in a ſhort time fell off again, and 
had freſh reprimands from the King and Queen for his relaxation and lenity. - We may; 
from theſe inſtances, perceive that ſome made their court to the Queen by promoting thoſe 


cruel proceedings, and that they were neithef preſſed, nor could be impeded, by the Bi- 


ſhop of Wincheſter (5). In matters of government his influence was ſtill without diminu- 
tion, and according to his advice a Parliament was ſummoned to meet in October (i); for 


it was one of his maxims, to have ſhort ſeſſions and frequent Parliaments. He had pro- 
jected ſome additional ſecurity for Church and Abbey lands, which, by a well-timed-ad- 


dreſs 


© were beholden to him, with the Houſe of Stanhope's, 1 

and the Lord Arundel of Warder; and I have heard IL. 

old Sir Mathew Arundell ſay, that Bonner was more Tools 1 

faulty than he, and that Gardiner would rate at him m e reg g eg 

for it, and call him aſs, for uſing poor men fo To keep this hold againſt your will; 
And then you ſware you know well how, 

Though now you ſwearve, I know how ill. 

lain in priſon a year longer, for the ſaucy ſonnet he ut thus the world his courſe doth paſſe, 


| he would ſay, that my father was worthy to have 

wrote to him from out of the Tower; which ſonnet, The Prieſt forgets a Clerk he was ; 
N 

: 


both becauſe it was written in defence of Queen Eli- eee 
zabeth, and becauſe, if I be not partial, it is no ill And you that chen ery 5 Jaſtice ſtill, 
And now have juſtice at your will, 


verſe for thoſe unreſined times, and toucheth the 
matter I enforce ; I will here ſet down, pre- ſuppo- Wreſt juſtice wrong againſt all ſkilL 
ſing, that in the eleven months before, he had ſent En | 
him many e w 1 8 that IV. 
6 _ 3 . W But why doe I thus coldly plaine, 
As if it were my cauſe alone; 
I. | When cauſe doth each man ſo conſtraine, 
As England through hath cauſe to moane ? 
To ſee your bloody ſearch of ſuch, 
Whom all the earth canno way touch, 
And better were that all your kind, | 
Like hounds in Hell with ſhame were ſhrin'd, 


At laſt withdraw your cruelty, 
Or force the times to work your will ; 

It is too much extremity, ; 
To keep me pent in priſon ſtill. 

Free from all fault, void of all cauſe, 


Without all right againſt all laws. 1 ind 
How can you doe more crtel ſpight, 7 | . wr Pm 2 
Than proffer wrong and promiſe riglit? 5 x, 1 


Nor can accuſe nor will acquight. But as the ſtone that ſtrikes the wall, | 


II. Sometimes bounds back on th' hurler's head; 
Eleven months paſt and longer ſpace, So your foul fetch, to your foul fall, 
T have abid your diveliſh drifts ; May turn and noy the breaſt that bred. 
While you have ſought both man and place, And then ſuch -meafure as you gave, 
And ſet your ſnares with all your ſhifts ; Of right and juſtice look to have. 


The faultleſſe foot to wrap in wile, If good or ill, if ſhort or long, 

With any guilt by any guile : If falſe or true, if right or wrong, 
And now you ſee that will not be, And thus till then I end my ſong. 
How can you thus for ſhame agree, | 


To keep him bound you can ſet free? (KK) But 


-J? 


s 


in ſome meaſure preſerved to all who 


GARDLINER; 8 
dreſs from the Convocation to the Cardinal, which he put into his hands himſelf, he had 
poſſeſſed them; and this project was afterwards 


— 


' 
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(%) Strype, Bur- brought to bear by his friend Mr Secretary Petre (t). October the twenty-firſt 1555, he 
| opened the ſeſſion with a judicious ſpeech, and was there again on the twenty-third, which 


{{) Purnet's Hiſt, 
of the Retormat. 
Vol, II. p. 320. 


n) Holiaſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. 
II. p. 1130. 


was the laſt time of his appearing in that Aſſembly (1). Towards the cloſe of this month 
he fell ill, and continued to grow worſe and worſe to the thirteenth of November 1555, 
when he departed this life, about the age of ſeventy-two (m). As to the time of his de- 
ceaſe the diſpute is not great about it, but the manner of it is far from being ſettled (RED: burys.. | 


[KR] But the manner of it is far from being ſettled. 


In thoſe times, ſuch was the eagerneſs and heat of moſt 


writers, that ſcarce any extraordinary perſon went to 
his grave without a prodigy. In that great Chronicle 
which goes under the name of Holinſhed (101), tho' in 
the latter editions there was much added by Abraham 


Fleming, we have the following paſſage inſerted from 


John Fox, and the reaſon that we take it from thence, 
is becauſe this Chronicle being chiefly conſulted by the 
abridgers of Engliſh Hiſtory, the ſubſtance of this paſ- 
ſage has been often retailed to the world for an un- 
doubted truth. 

* During this ſeſſion of Parliament, Stephen Gardi- 
ner. Biſhop of Wincheſter and Chancellor of Eng- 
© land, died at his houſe called Wincheſter-Palace, be- 
* {ide St Mary Overies in Southwark, the ninth day of 
November, whoſe corpſe was ſhortly after ſolemnly 
* thence conveyed to his church of Wincheſter, and 
* there buried. The manner of whoſe death why 


* ſhould I bluſh to blaze as I find it by report. One 
* Mittreſs Monday, being the wife of one Maſter Mon- 


day, Secretary ſome time to the old Lord Thomas 


* Duke of Norfolk, a preſent witneſs of this that is 
* teſtified thus, openly reported in the houſe of a wor- 
and effect as followeth. The ſame day when as Bi- 
* ſhop Ridley and Maſter Latimer ſuffered at Oxford, 
being about the nineteenth day of October, there 
* came to the houſe of Stephen Gardiner the old Duke 
* of Norfolk, with the aforeſaid Monday, his Secre- 
* tary above named, reporter hereof. The old aged 
© Duke there waiting and tarrying for his dinner, the 
* Biſhop being not yet diſpoſed to dine, deferred the 

time till three or four of the clock at afternoon. At 
length, about four of the clock, cometh his ſervant 
poſting in all poſſible ſpeed from Oxford, bringing 
intelligence to the Biſhop what he had heard and 
ſeen, of whom the ſaid Biſhop diligently enquiring 
the truth of the matter, and hearing by his man that 


fire moſt certainly was ſet unto them, cometh out re- 


joicing to the Duke. Now, faith he, let us go to 
dinner; whereupon they being ſet down, meat im- 
mediately was brought, and the Biſhop began merrily 
to eat : but what followed : The bloody tyrant had 
not eaten a few bits, but the ſudden ſtroke of God 
his terrible hand fell upon him, in ſuch ſort as im- 
mediately he was taken from the table, and fo 
brought to his bed, where he continued the ſpace of 
fifteen days, in ſuch intolerable anguiſh and torments, 


that all that mean while, during thoſe fifteen days, 


he could not avoid, by ordure, or urine, or otherwiſe, 
any thing that he received ; whereby his body being 


good martyrs before, was brought to a wretched end. 
And thereof, no doubt, as moſt like it is, came the 
thruſting out of his tongue, ſo ſwoln and black with 
the inflammation of his body. A ſpectacle worthy to 
be noted, and beholden, of all ſuch bloody burning 
perſecutors. But whatſoever he was, ſeeing he 1s 
now gone, I refer him to his Judge, to whom he 
ſhall ſtand or fall. As concerning his death, and 
manner thereof, I would they which were preſent 
thereat would tellify to us what they ſaw. This we 
have all to think, that his death happened fo oppor- 
tunely, that England hath a mighty cauſe to give 
thanks to the Lord therefore; not ſo much for the 
great hurt he had done in times paſt, in perverting 
his Princeſs, in bringing in the fix articles, in mur- 
thering God's Saints, in defacing Chriſt's ſincere re- 
ligion, &c. as alſo, eſpecially, for that he had thought 
to have brought to paſs in murthering alſo our noble 
Queen that now is. For whatſoever danger it was of 
death that ſhe was in, it did no doubt proceed from 
that bloody Biſhop, who was the cauſe thereof. And 


ſhipful citizen, bearing office in this city, in words 


. 
» 
* miſerably inflamed within, who had inflamed ſo many - 
o 


(m) From an ori- 
ginal Leiter of 
Mr Crych, to the 
Earl of Shrewſ- 


if it be certain, which we have heard, that her High- 
neſs being in the Tower, a writ came down from 
certain of the Council for her execution, it is out of 
controverſy that wilie Wincheſter was the only Deda- 
lus and framer of that engine. Who no doubt in 
that one day had brought this whole realm into wo- 
ful ruin, had not the Lord's moſt gracious Council, 
thorough Maſter Bridges, then the Lieutenant, com- 
ing in haſte to the Queen, certified her of. the matter, 
and prevented Achitophel's bloody devices. For: 
* the which thanks be to the ſame our Lord and Savi- 
* our, in the congregation of all Engliſh churches, 
« amen.” | 
There are many exceptions to the truth of this ac-' 
count, which, in common juſtice to this Prelate's me- 
mory, ought to be mentioned. Mr Strype very juſtly ' 


a ²ãům;̃ „ O g 


obſerves, that both the time and place of his death are 


miſtaken; fince he did not die on the ninth, but on 

the thirteenth of November, at two in the morning; 

neither did he die at Wincheſter-Houſe, but in Weſt- * 

minſter (102). Yet Mr Strype does not obſerve another (12) Memorials, 

miſtake, which is that of the day when Latimer and Vol. III. p. 270. 

Ridley ſuffered at Oxford, which was not on the nine- 

teenth of October, but on the ſixteenth; ſo that here 1s 

at leaſt a week gained towards making the judgment 

more probable. Then the ſuppreſſion of urine is ex- 

preſsly ſaid to have continued fifteen days; whereas, 

according to his manner of ſtating it, it muſt have laſt- 

ed one and twenty at leaſt ; and had the ſtory been 

true, and the dates rightly placed, it muſt have laſted 

twenty-ſeven. 
This, however, is not all; the Biſhop' of Winche- 

ſter, as Chancellor, opened the new Parliament on the 

twenty-firſt of October, and was there again on the 

twenty-third, a week after the death of the two mar- 

tys ; at whoſe death it is not likely he ſhould rejoice, 

if what Heylin ſays be true, that he ſtudied to prevent 

it (103). One of the exiles abroad, who laboured to 

expoſe Gardiner all in his power, charges him with 

ſtraining his authority, in offering Latimer a pardon | 

without the knowledge of the Queen or Council (104). (104) New Book 

But to come cloſer to the point, the old Duke of Nor- f, fpiritual Phy- 

folk, who waited ſo long for his dinner, as his Secre- 

tary reported, who waited with him, died in the month 

of September 1554, that is, thirteen months before 

this tranſaction happened (105). His death was a thing (toß) Strype's 

of great notoriety, the Queen and Court, out of reſpe& Memorials, Vol. 

to his memory, going into mourning. One would — CAS. © 

think that Fox might have known this as well as Lag. p. 340. 

another, ſince he lived long in that Duke's fami- 


( 103) Hiſt, of the 
Reformat. p.227. 


ly, and went abroad but a very little before his 


death. 5 

In reference to the latter part of this account, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that the honeſt and impartial 
Hiſtorian John Speed, who was furniſhed with the beſt 
materials from ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons - 
in this kingdom, aſcribes the ill uſage of the Frinceſs 
Elizabeth, and the advice given to take her off, to the 
Lord Pagett (106); and aſſerts, that King Philip was (106) Chronicle, 
ever after diffident of him, and thoſe of his party. A p. 828. 
certain Popiſh writer does indeed pretend to let us into 
the ſecret of the affair; he ſays, that Sir Thomas 
Wiat's plan for an inſurrection, was ſent to the Lady 
Elizabeth in a bracelet ; that this was diſcovered by 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, but that he puſhed it no far- 
ther than to perſwade her to ſubmit herſelf to the 
Queen. But the filence of Camden, in the account he 
gives of her ſufferings before her acceſſion to the 
Crown, as to all theſe facts, leaves them not a little 
doubtful. | 

It muſt be acknowledged, that Fox is not the onl 
author that has given the manner of ais death the air (107) $:rype's 
of a judgment, for John Bale (107) goes even farther M=morials, Vol. 
than he, affirming that he was informed by a letter III. p. 281. 

wrote 


GARDINER, 
He died at the royal palace of Whitehall, about one in the morning; and about three the 
ſame morning, his body was carried over to Wincheſter- Houſe, from, whence the funeral 


was performed (n). His death was a great loſs to the Queen his miſtreſs, who found no 
Miniſter that could manage her affairs ſo well, or keep her on ſo good terms with her 


$6.94 


(=) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. III. 


MER Parliaments, from whom, during his adminiſtration, ſhe received nothing, but lived upon 
the ſettled ordinary revenue of the Crown, with ſome help it may be from the treaſure 
brought over by King Philip. But this courſe was ſpeedily altered, and from that hour 

(e) Godwin, Hey- diſſatisfaction and complaints began (o). The Clergy had alſo a great loſs in him; they 

lin, Strype. ' depended much on his wiſdom, and no leſs on his experience, but moſt of all on his cau- 
tion and due regard for the law, by which they might be kept out of the reach of a pres 
munire; nor did he deceive their expectations in this, taking care while he lived that Car- 
dinal Pole ſhould do nothing within this realm, but by authority under the broad ſeal of 

7 ) Memorials, England as well as that of St Peter (y). Thoſe who were affectionate to that government 

III. 


had a great loſs in him, for he kept things together; and, by ſteering ſteadily and keeping 

a good countenance, preſerved a degree of reſpect which can never be preſerved where there 

is a fluctuation of Councils. His pen alſo was of no ſmall uſe, ſince in polemical writings 

he was inferior to none of his contemporaries, and with one party (few have it with more) 

had a high reputation for learning from the many books he had penned, of which ſome- 

thing will be faid at the bottom of the page [LL]. The freedom taken in diſplaying this 
7 character 


(108) Chronicle, 


(109) De Præſu- 
libus Angliz, p. 


wrote out of England, * that his diſeaſe was bydrops 


* actdus & prodig:oſus ſeabies, a ſharp dropſy and pro- 


* digious leproſy, taken, as was commonly reported, 
* by drinking or whoredom. For he had indulged 
much to both thoſe vices in his life-time. In his ſick- 
© neſs he ſtunk like a jakes, his breath not to be en- 
* dured, his body diſtended, his eyes diſtorted and 
turned inwards ; during his illneſs he ſpake little but 
* blaſphemy and filthineſs, and gave up the ghoſt with 
« curſes in his mouth, in terrible and unexpreſſible tor- 
ments, &c.“ He likewiſe adds, that he left thirty 
thouſand pounds in ready money behind him, beſides 
plate and rich furniture. | 

Dr Thomas Cooper, who was himſelf Biſhop of 
Wincheſter in Queen Elizabeth's time, and publiſhed 
his Chronicle within five years after Gardiner's death, 
ſets it down ſimply, and without any of theſe ſtrange 
circumſtances (108). He charges the death of Latimer 
and Ridley expreſsly upon Cardinal Pole; and tho' he 
gives a very particular account of the ill uſage of the 
Lady Elizabeth, yet he does not aſcribe it in the leaſt 
to Gardiner. Dr Francis Godwin, Biſhop of Here- 
ford (109), aſſures us that he died of the Gout. Dr 
Fuller (110), as we have ſeen, aſcribes his end to a 
conſumption. In a book compiled by the direction of 
Archbiſhop Parker (111), he is alſo ſaid to have died 


arguments are not eaſily anſwered, tho? delivered with 
great plainneſs and moderation. He ſuggeſts, that the 
policy of the Church, in every kingdom, was partly 
ſpiritual and partly temporal; that, with reſpec to the 
former powers, they came from God; and for the lat- 
ter, fince they could not be executed without the con- 
ſent, ſo it is impoſſible they ſhould come but from the 
Civil magiſtrate. He urges, that Princes loſe their ſo- 
vereign dignity if they are not ſupreme in all cauſes 
over their ſubjects, and that therefore their ſupremacy 
makes a part of their ſovereignty ; when therefore no- 
velty is objected to this doctrine, he ſays it goes no 
farther than this, that a new term is employed in 
ſpeaking of an old right. He poſitively aſſerts, that 
St Peter's ſupremacy cannot be proved by Scripture ; 
that the Biſhoprick of Jeruſalem was yielded by him, 
and the reſt of the Apoſtles, to St James, the brother 
of our Lord ; and that if, on particular occaſions, Se 
Peter acted as chief of the Apoſtles, it was owing to 
the deference they had for his extraordinary conduct 
and courage, which being perſonal qualities, could not 
convey any right to his ſucceſſors. In the cloſe he puts 
an objection againſt himſelf, it might be ſaid there was 
no agreement between his book and his practice; he 
had undertaken to preſs obedience, and failed notori- 
ouſly in that branch of his duty. He had engaged his 


(110) Church 
Hiſt. Cent. XVI, 


P · 17. 


ſubjection to the Court of Rome, ſworn ſubmiſſion to 
the Pope and his ſucceſſors, and ſolemnly obliged him- 
ſelf to defend the privileges and juriſdiction of the 
Apoſtolick See. He received his epifcopal character 
by the Pope's conſent, and was conſecrated by his man- 
date; and yet, after all theſe ties and aſſurances, he 
has ventured to write againſt his ſupremacy, and re- 
nounce him in the moſt publick manner. To take off 
the imputation of falſhood and perjury, he obſerves, 


of the gout or rheumatiſm ; the lower parts of his 
body being mortified, ſmelt very offenſively. We are 
told by Biſhop Burnet (112), he had great remorſe 
for his former life; and Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
Britan. Eccleſ. p. coming to him, and comforting him with the aſſu- 
311. * rance of juſtification through the blood of Chriſt, he 
: © anſwered him he might ſpeak of that to him, or 
Ks) Hitt, of the : others in his condition, but if he opened that gap 

POO again, and preached that to the people, then farewel 


(111) Antiquit, 


. * all together. He often repeated thoſe words, Erravi 
cum Petro, ſed non flevi cum Petro; J have erred with 
Peter, but I have not wept with Peter.” 

[LL] Art the bottom of the page] It is, without 
doubt, a very difficult taſk to attempt giving the reader 
an account of the writings of this Prelate ; ſome few 
of them indeed were publiſhed with his name, and 
concerning them there is no diſpute. Others are with- 
out any name, and yet there are good reaſons to in- 
duce us to believe they fell from his pen ; and others 
again have the names of other men ſet before them, 
tho' they were in reality penned by this Biſhop. We 
will, however, handle the matter as well as we can, 
and give the reader as juſt and as correct a catalogue of 
his writings, as the beſt enquiry we could make has 
put in our power. 

The firſt piece made publick by our author, was his 
treatiſe De vera Obedientia, i. 8 _ true er -e. 
Lond. 1534, 1535, 4%. at Hamburgh in 1536, 8 vo. 
with nien ——— prefixed, in which ſeveral 
ftrong things are contained againſt the Pope's ſuprema- 
cy, and in ſupport of the King's divorce from Queen 
Katherine, We have before told the reader the nature 
of this work, which induced the author to ſpeak ra- 
ther as an Orator than as a Logician ; yet ſome of his 


that an engagement againſt right is by no means bizd- 
ing. For an oath was never intended a bond of iniqui- 
ty, and a bar againſt repentance, He illuſtrates his 
caſe by a huſband's marrying a ſecond wife, living the 


former, whom after the beſt enquiry he concluded dead. 


Thus he continued undiſturbed in his ſecond marriage : 
and when his firſt wife returned from a foreign country, 
and challenged him for her huſband, he denied the re- 
lation. But after ſhe had made out her claim by legal 
proof, he lived with her again, and diſmiſſed the ſe- 
cond. This inftance the Biſhop applies to his own cafe. 
He thought the Pope's authority unqueſtionable at firſt, 
and ſubmitted accordingly. But when truth appeared 
he found himſelf miſtaken, and therefore ought not ta 
be charged with breach of faith for altering his mea- 
ſures. There were many other editions of this work, 
and a tranſlation into Engliſh, printed abroad in Queen 
Mary's time, by one Dr Turner, with a moſt vindic- 
tive preface before it ; as alſo ſome additions, with in- 
tent to expoſe the Biſhop's inconſtancy, who had now 
ſubmitted again to the Pope. | 

Palinodia didi libri; that is, 4 Retraction of the 


foregoing Wark ; when or where publiſhed we cannot 


ſay. 5 
A. ne- 


att FI oy 
claration is à very 
curious piece, and 
deſerves to be 
prigced entire. 


G ARD 


A neceſſary Doane and Erudition for any Chrifter- 


man, /et furthe by the Kynges Majeſtie of England, &c. 
Lond. by Thomas Barthelet, 1543 ; this, as we have 
ſaid before, was publiſhed with royal authority; and 
Mr Strype, in giving us the hiſtory of this piece, which 
was the ſyſtem of religion in King Henry's time, allows 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter but a very ſmall ſhare in it; 
yet, in King Edward's time, Archbiſhop Cranmer was 
for yielding him the whole merit of the work; and 
his report was ſo much credited, that John Bale put it 
into the catalogue of our author's writings, in which 
he has been followed by Biſhop Tanner ; yet there is a 
paſſage in the declaration, concerning the life and ac- 
tions of the Archbiſhop, written by his Secretary Mr 


Morris, ſtill preſerved in Bennet College Library at 


Cambridge (113) ; which is not very confiſtent with 
this account, and which is reported here only to ſhew 
how very difficult a thing it is to come at certainty, 
with reſpe& to matters of fact, even from thoſe who 


one would think muſt have been beſt acquainted with 


them. 

At what time, ſays he, the book of articles of our 
religion was new penned. For even at that ſeaſon, 
the whole rabblement, which he took to be his 
friends, being Commiſſioners with him, forſook him, 
and his opinion and doctrine. And ſo leaving him 
poſt alone, revolted altogether on the part of Stephen 
Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. ' As by name, Bi- 
ſhop Hethe, Shaxton, Day, and all other of the 
meaner {ort, By whom theſe ſo named were chicfly 


© advanced and preferred unto dignities. And yet this 


ſudden inverſion. notwithſtanding God gave him ſuch 
favour with his Prince, that book altogether paſt by 


© his aſſertion againſt all their minds. More to be 


marvelled at, the time conſidered, than by any rea- 
ſon to compaſs how it ſhould come to paſs. For then 
would there have been laid thouſands of pounds to 
hundreds in London, that he ſhould, before that Sy- 
nod had been ended, have been ſhut up in the Tower, 
beſide his friend the Lord Cromwell. Howbeit, the 


ance, both of his deep knowledge in religion, and 
fidelity both to God and him, ſuſpeRed in that time 
other men in their judgments, not to walk uprightly 
nor ſincerely. For that ſome of them ſwerved from 
their former opinions in doctrine: and having great 
experience of the conſtancy of the Lord Cranmer, 
it drove him all along to join with the faid Lord 
Cranmer, in the confirmation of his opinion and doc- 
trine againſt all the reſt, to their great admiration.” 
When the Biſhop of Wincheſter was in Germany, 
with the title of Ambaſſador from King Henry VIII, 
he had ſeveral conferences with the learned Bucer, 
upon different points, which afterwards occaſioned 
warm writings on both ſides, ſome of which were 
publiſhed, and others not. | | 


In the year 1550, Archbiſhop Cranmer publiſhed a 
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book intituled, A Defence of the true and Catholick 


Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of our Saviour Chriſt, with a Confutation of ſundry 
Errors concerning the ſame : grounded and eftabliſh- 
© ed upon God's holy Word, and approved by the 
« Conſent of the moſt antient Doctors of the Church.” 
In this book he mentioned the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
by name, as one of the greateſt writers amongſt the 
Papiſts ; with which this Prelate was ſo much offended, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to write an anſwer, as 
he did under this title, An Explication and Aſertion of 
the true Catholick faith, touching the moſt bleſſed Sacra- 
ment of the altar, with the Confutation of a book writ- 
ten againſt the — : which was printed abroad in 
1551, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter endeavoured to 

e the world believe, that his writing this book was 
one great cauſe, or rather the principal cauſe, of the 
ſevere proceedings againſt him ; which, however, was 
peremptorily denied by the Archbiſhop, who not long 
after publiſhed another piece, under the following title, 
* An Anſwer, by the Reverend Father in God Thomas 
* Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
© and Metropolitan, unto a crafty and ſophiſtical Ca- 
« yillation, deviſed by Stephen Gardiner, Doctor of 
VF OL. ML. Ne. . 


King's Majeſty having an aſſured and approved affi- 


INER . 


charafter from the evidence of facts, and ſupporting what is advanced by the cleareſt au- 
_ thorities, might in ſome degree diſpenſe with our offering to ſum up at the cloſe 


what has 
deen 


Y 20 if 


© Law, late Biſhop bf 7nchifter, againſt the true and 


* godly Doctrine of the moſt holy Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Chriſt. Wherein is 
© alſo, as Occaſion ſerveth, anſwered ſuch Places of 
* the Book of Dr Richard Smith, as may ſeem any 
thing worthy the anſwering. . Alſo a true Copy of 
© the k written, and in open Court delivered, 

Dr Stephen Gardiner; not one Word added or di- 
* miniſhed, but faithfully in all points agreeing with the 
Original.“ To this, Gardiner replied in Latin, under 
the feigned name of Marcus Antonius Conſtantius, a 
Divine of Lovain, giving his book the following title, 
Confutatio cavillationum, quibus, ſacroſantum Euchari- 
ſtiæ Sacramentum; ab impiis Capermitis impeti ſolet. 
Printed at Paris 1 $52: This piece he compoſed while 
a priſoner in the Tower, which is the reaſon of our 
affirming that the order for debarring him the uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper, muſt have been relaxed; and to 
this the Archbithop, during his own confinement, wrote 
$2 and copious anſwer, which he did not live to 

iſh. 

Biſhop Gardiner managed this controverſy alſo a- 
gainſt Peter Martyr, and others who eſpouſed Cranmer 
and it was for theſe writings of his, that he was in thoſe 
days magnified by the Papiſts, as a moſt zealous Ca- 
tholick ; and diſliked and dreaded. by thoſe of the 
Church of England, as a warm and irreconcileable ene- 


21 


my; whereas, in truth, he admitted the Communion 


to be given in both kinds, and, being allowed to put 
his own ſenſe upon the words, would have ſubſcribed 
to what was eſtabliſhed about the Sacrament. After 
the acceſſion of Queen Mary, finding himſelf attacked 
with the utmoſt violence and virulence by ſeveral of the 
exiles abroad, and particularly by Dr Turner (114), 
who wrote ſeveral treatiſes on purpoſe to expoſe and 
abuſe him ; as Dr Poynet likewife did, who ſucceeded 
him in the title of Biſhop of Wincheſter, when he was 
deprived, to which he wrote replies, and is alſo ſaid to 
have corrected at leaſt, if he did not compoſe, Dr Mar- 
tyn's book againſt the married Clergy. | 

He likewiſe preached two very remarkable ſermons 
in that reign : the firſt, November the thirticth 1554, 
at Paul's Croſs, to a very numerous audience, in which 


he placed the new opinions, as he called them, in a 


very bad light, attributing to them all the extravagant 
and unjuſt things that had been done under the reign of 
King Edward. In this ſermen he took ſhame to him- 
ſelf, and acknowledged that he had erred too as well 
as the reſt, with a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe. 


In the ſecond part of his ſermon he gave a high cha- 


racter of King Philip, whom he repreſented as a pru- 
dent, gentle, and temperate Prince, exhorting the 
people to behave well towards him, by which they 


might gain him, and all that he had brought with him; 


which ſome ſay alluded to his money that had been 
carried publickly to the Tower, in order to ingratiate 
him with the populace. Thus much is certainly true, 


that, by the marriage articles which Gardiner framed, 


that Prince was allowed to bring what riches he pleaſed 
into the kingdom, but was reſtrained from carrying 
out ſpecie, bullion, or jewels. | A 
The Biſhop's ſecond ſermon was likewiſe preached 
at Paul's Croſs, on the the ſecond of December follow- 
ing, on account of the nation's returning to communion 
with the See of Rome. His text was (*), Knowing the 
time that it is now high time to awake out of ſleep, &c. 
From theſe words, amongſt other things, he obſerved 
that when King Henry VIII. was preſſed with a rebel- 
lion in the North, he reſolved to return the Pope his 
Supremacy. But this reſolution came to nothing. The 
hour was not yet come. For had the matter gone for- 
ward under ſuch circumſtances of difficulty, ſome would 
have ſaid the King had. been over awed into juſtice. 
After this, Gardiner and Knevet were ſent Embatfadors 
to the Emperor, 'to requeſt his mediation for bringing 
the Pope and the King to a good underſtanding, and to 
ſmooth the way for renewing the former correſpon- 
dence between them : But the time was not yet come : 
For the juncture might have made the King's meaſures 


(114) See his ar- 
ticle in Bale and 
Tanner. 


(*) Romaxii's do | 5 


miſuader{tood, and interpreted his compliance to rea- 


ſons of State. In the beginning of King Edward's 
24 © __ reign 
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been in a great meaſure inſiſted on thro? the whole article. But the length of it (how abſyrd 


ſoever that may ſeem) will not ſuffer ſuch an omiſſion, leaſt an un wary reader ſhould take 
his ſenſe from a part, and not from the whole; which on that account it is neceſſary, as well 


as expedient, ſhould be contracted into one point of view, and therefore in the notes, his 
conduct in different ſtations is clearly and candidly, tho* not copiouſly, ſtated-[ MA}. 


reign the buſineſs of reconciliation was moved, but 
neither was that a proper time : For the King being 
then a child, he could not have had a ſhare in the ſub- 
miſſion. In ſhort, he told them this was the time 
which Providence ſeemed to have reſerved for ſo great 
a bleſſing. | 

There are likewiſe extant, in the firſt edition of 
Fox's Acts and Monuments, ſeveral letters of the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter's to the Duke of Somerſet, Lord 
Protector, with the Duke's anſwers to ſome of them; 
as alſo other letters of his, to different perſons ; we 


might add to theſe, ſeveral other little pieces ; but to 


avoid prolixity, and in order to bring this long article 
to a ſpeedy cloſe, we will refer the curious reader to 
Biſhop Tanner's accurate catalogue, with this obſerva- 
tion only, that whereas he mentions two penitent let- 
ters to Archbiſhop Cranmer, publiſhed by Strype, as if 
they were written by the Biſhop ; that is plainly a mi- 
ſtake, for they were written by William Gardiner, one 
of the Prebendaries of N way Fa Ls 
year 1543. was engaged in a baſe deſign o in 
the Archbiſhop, for which he ſeems to — bom: __ 
penitent (115). It is not impoſſible that this man's 
Go. Hiberntca, p. name might occaſion other miſtakes, and prove the 
3 r. handle for objecting to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, his 
Strype's Memo- being ſo deeply concerned in the ſeveral plots formed 
| Fials of Archbi- about that time againſt the Archbiſhop. | 
op Cranmer, in The letters of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, to Sir Tho- 
69, Appendix, b mas Smith and Sir John Cheke, againſt the new pro- 
9+ 7% 7 nunciation of the Greek language, are moſt of them 
extant ; in which it was Roger Aſcham's opinion, that 
tho* theſe learned Knights ſhewed themſelves better 
criticks than our Prelate, yet his letters manifeſted a 
ſuperior genius, and were Chiefly liable to cenſure, from 
his affecting to enter farther into a diſpute of this kind 
than was neceſſary for a perſon of his dignity. On the 
Whole it may be truly a that if he had not en- 
tered into buſineſs ſo early, or had not been ſo much 
employed as he was in political affairs, he might have 
eſtabliſhed a great reputation for his knowledge in 
polite literature, which was certainly very extenſive ; 
and ſo much a maſter he was of foreign affairs, that in 
the latter part of King Henry's: reign they were com- 
pelled to conſult him, tho' unwilling to contide in 
him. : | | 

Under Cm Mary he ſhewed his great abilities in 
this ſcience ſo highly uſeful to Miniſters, by his maſter- 
ly conduct in the management of the Spaniſh match, 
and by his keeping the friends of King Philip, ſo long 
as he lived, from involving the Engliſh nation in a war 
with France, againſt which he had expreſsly provided 
in the laſt article of the marriage treaty. It is alſo be- 
lieved, that notwithſtanding he could not prevail with 
Queen Mary to retain the title of Supreme Head of the 
Church, or prevent her ſubmitting to the See of Rome ; 

yet he gave her ſuch notions of her own rights, and of 
the neceſſity of oppoſing Papal encroachments, as in- 
duced her, after his death, to act with ſo much ſpirit 
as ſhe did, when an attempt, was made to ſend over a 
| te who was unacceptable to her, merely becauſe 
her politicks happened not to be very conſiſtent with 
thoſe of the Court of Rome at that juncture; tho” in 
all probability, had he ſurvived, that quarrel would 
have been prevented, fince it was owing to the Queen's 
deſerting his maxim, and embracing her huſband's fo- 
reign intereſts againſt her own. 

[MM] Charly and candidly, though not copiouſly, 
flated.) The only certain way of collecting men's 
characters, is from their actions; it is true, theſe are 
not always uniform, but veither is the mind of man, 
we muſt take them as we find them, and be content to 
follow the evidence they give, inſtead of ſuborning 
them to teſtify to the notions we have conceived. If we 
conſider Stephen Gardiner in this light, we muſt allow 
him great parts, ſince he raiſed himſelf, and that to the 
higheſt ſtations. We muſt alſo own, that he had many 
good qualities, not only becauſe it is impoſſible chat he 


(115) Tanner Bi- 
blioth. Britanni- 


he 


ſhould have roſe without them, but becauſe the proofs we 
have ſeen, are ſuch, as will not ſuffer it to be diſputed. 
He was learned himſelf, and a lover of learning and 
learned men; he was grateful to his maſter Wolſey in 
diſtreſs ; to the memory of his royal maſter Henry VIII, 
when he was dead ; to the Duke of Norfolk, when 
himſelf was exalted to power. He was of a generous 
and liberal diſpoſition, kept a good houſe, and brought 
up ſeveral young men, ſome of which, became after- 
wards Stateſmen, Peers, and Privy-Counſellors, Secre- 
taries of State, and Chancellors, He had courage, 
which enabled him to ſtand againſt all his enemies, in 
the time of King Henry, and bore him up _— 
long courſe of miſery and misfortunes in the ſucceeding 
reign, neither did it forſake him in the laſt period of 
his life, ſince, in point of vigour, as well as prudence, 
his adminiſtration is as conſpicuous as any in our re- 
cords, and the more fo, ſince from the day of his 
death his miſtreſs's affairs went wrong, and the pub- 
lick confuſion became ſo great, as to 33 that Prin- 
ceſs's heart, the force and eredit of the nation being 
long before broken. 


He had great addreſs in conciliating the minds of 


men, which plainly appeared by that attachment which 
ſome of the greateſt Stateſmen in all reſpects, had to his 


perſonal advice for almoſt forty years together, as well 


as by his intereſt with foreign Princes, of which he 
availed himſelf upon all occafions. But his greateſt 
virtue was publick ſpirit, which he ſhewed in main- 
taining the rights of his College, preſerving the reve- 
nues of his See, and, above all, in preventing the pro- 
jects of Philip from taking place, circumſcribing the 


power of the Queen, when he found it might be dange- 


rous to the conſtitution, and obliging Cardinal Pole, to 


accept a commiſſion under the Great Seal, for execut- 
ing his Legantine Power, by which the Papal autho- 
rity, when reſtored, was ſtill in a condition of re- 
ſtraint. | 

He had his vices, and his bad qualities too, for 
what man, what Miniſter, has them not ? His envy ap» 


peared in his croſſing the deſigns of Cranmer, in the 


reign of King Henry, and if he really drew the articles 
againſt the Protector Somerſet, it is a proof that he was 
vindiive. He had certainly a great meaſure of pride, 
and his ambition was boundleſs, to which, if we add 
what moſt writers beſtow upon him plentifully, a re- 
fined diſſimulation, we ſhall perhaps have a tolerable 
notion of the dark, as well as the bright ſide of this 
character. As to his religion, he ſeems to have been 
more a Proteſtant than a Papiſt in his principles, but 
with a great regard to the authority of the Church, 
from whence aroſe his unwillingneſs to reform haſtily ; 
he conſidered the maſs of the people as groſsly ignorant, 
and therefore he thought that ſome allowances were to 


be made them, from an apprehenſion, that if they were 


ſuddenly taught to contemn what they had long revered, 
it might render it very difficult to make them revere 
any thing; Cranmer was honeſt and open, hated prieſt- 
craft and 1 ; Gardiner was cloſe and circum- 
ſpect, afraid of novelties, and ſuſpicious that anarchy 
would enſue from affording a premature countenance to 
foreign opinions ; this difference in their ſentiments, 
had, as might well be expected, a ſtrong influence on 
their fortunes, expoſed Cranmer to ſufferings, and Gar- 
diner to miſrepreſentations. 


To enter more thoroughly into his merit, let us con- 


ſider him in the Univerfity, the Church, and the Court, 
ſince in the different ſcenes of his life, he was in ſome 
meaſure ſupreme in all. He loved an academical life, 
had a true notion of it's advantages, and was very de- 
ſirous of promoting them to the utmoſt extent of his 
power. Dr Fuller, ſpeaking of Trinity-Hall (116), 
ranges the great men produced by that foundation, in 
four claſſes, Maſters, Benefactors, Writers, Biſhops, 
and we find Gardiner's name in every one of them. 
The Duke of Somerſet, when Prote gor, would have 
had him refigned that houſg into the hands of the crown, 
* 


(116) Hiſt. of 
Cambridge, WL 


giving 


as =» 


GARD 


The faſhian of thoſe times allowed more to exterior expreſſions of funeral ſorrow than ours, 


and by entertaining the eyes of the vulgar with a lugubrious ſpectacle () of a than? 
laſt journey, impreſſed on their minds a greater degree of reverence than could b wrought 


giving qut, that from his affection to the Civil Law, he 
was inclined to ere& a College for promoting that 
ſtudy, and to endow it with the revenues of that foun- 
dation, and of Clare-Hall. * Moſt politick Gardiner, 
* ſays my author, not without cauſe, ſuſpecting ſome 
* defign or caſualty might ſurpriſe tlie interval between 
the diſſolution of the old, and the erection of this 
new foundation, civilly declined the motion, inform- 
ing his Grace, that the way to advance the ſtudy of 
© the Law, was by promoting the preſent profeſſors of 
© that faculty (now ſo generally diſcouraged) and not by 
founding a new College for the future ſtudents there- 
of, ſeeing Trinity-Hall alone, could breed more Ci- 
« yilians than all England did prefer according to their 


« deſerts.” This, as the ſame writer obſerves, coſt 


Gardiner his maſterſhip, but ſaved the foundation. 
He was no leſs tender of the privileges of the Uni- 


verſity as Chancellor, than of the welfare of that Hall 
of which he was Maſter ; this fully appears from Aſ- 
| Cham's letters to him, even when the Protector had 


(117) AſcLami 
Epittolte 


ſupplanted him in that office, ſo much the Univerſity 
depended upon his friendſhip, when neceſſity obliged 
them to deprive him of his power (117). Upon the 
turn of the times, and his coming again into that of- 
fice, he purged it thoroughly, turning out all the maſters 
except two, yet ſome kind things made amends for 
this, if there was any injuſtice in it, for Queen Mary 
made a confiderable grant to Trinity-College, and the 
Chancellor, by the help of his Vice-Chancellor, and 
another famous inſtrument of his, Dr Andrew Perne, 
preſerved that ſeat of the Muſes from the flames of 
perſecution. Cardinal Pole, who ſucceeded Gardiner, 
and was Chancellor at once of both Univerſities, began 


his adminiſtration at Cambridge, by burning the dead 


(113) Strype's 
Memorials, Vol. 
II. p. 272, 273, 
174. 


bodies of Martin Bucer, and Paul Fagius, which had 


remained quiet in their graves during Gardiner's time, 


though Bucer was his old opponent; yet our Hiſtorians 
ſay, Gardiner was a furious perſecutor, and Pole a very 
moderate man, to which we ſhould have no exception, 
if he had burnt only dead bodies. 

As Biſhop of Wincheſter, we find him always very 
conſiderable; he was able to do much in Convocation, 
and more in Parliament. Such as are diſpoſed to ſee 
with their own eyes, and not truſt to the reports of 
Hiſtorians, will find abundant proofs of this, by reſort- 
ing to the remains of the journals of both aſſemblies 
that are ſtill preſerved ; and the further evidence of this 
is the extraordinary care that was taken to exclude him 
from both, during the whole reign of King Edward. 
In this thoſe who loved the Reformation concurred, 
as fearing his abilities, and the courtiers aſſiſted them 
therein, as being thoroughly acquainted with his reſo- 
lution. They knew that no See in England afforded 
richer plunder than Wincheſter; and they knew in that 
point, that no Biſhop in England was more inflexible 
than Gardiner, but being once heaved out, they made 
no doubt of cutting many pretty eſtates out of the lands 
of this Biſhoprick ; and we have elſewhere ſhewn that 
in this they were not miſtaken ; but as this is a point of 
very great conſequence, and as at the beginning of this 
article, we gave the reader Gardiner's picture drawn 
by the hands of his ſucceſſor, Biſhop Poynet ; ſo here 
we will give a detail of Biſhop Poynet's adminiſtration, 
as Mr Strype (118) has drawn it from records, which 
will ſhew what thoſe apprehenſions were, that made 
Biſhop Gardiner ſo ſtiff in his oppoſition, and what con- 
ceſſions the great men in power exaQted for the counte- 
nance they gave to the Reformation, to which we may 
in a great meaſure aſcribe the turn that happened upon 
the acceſſion of Queen Mary. 

* In the month of May, 1551, when Ponet was 
* made Biſhop of Wincheſter, after the deprivation of 
Gardiner, a great alienation was made of the lands 
aud revenues antiently belonging to that Biſhoprick, 
according as it was required of the ſaid Ponet, when 
© he firſt came to the See, or rather conditionally to 
his preſerment thither. Then he paſſed away to the 
King, the manors of Marden, Twiford, Marwel, 
„Waltham, &c. in the county of Southampton, and 
divers other lands, lordſhips, tenements, rents, &. 
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* and, in effect, all the temporalities of that rich Biſhd- 
* prick. And to make all fare, letters were diſpatched 
to the Dean and Chapter, to confirm the grant of the 
* ſaid Biſhop, by their full conſent and ſeal of the 
Chapter, as in that caſe, by the order of the 
laws, is required and accuſtomed. Then did the 
King give to the Biſhop and his ſucceſſors, in confide- 
ration of the ſaid Biſhop's ſurrender, a great many 
© reQtories, as that of Bremmer, and of the Chapel of 
« Charford and Hale, and the rectory of Regborn, in 
the county of Southampton, and divers other lands, 
© to the value of two thouſand marks, to be held in 
« liberam eltemoſynam, and to take the profits from 
Michaelmas laſt. He ted him moreover, for 
«* ſome recompence for all this taken away, that his 
« firſt fruits, which before were charged in the King's 
books, at three thouſand eight hundred eighty-five 
* pounds, three ſhillings, three-pence half-penny far- 
thing, ſhould be now reduced to two thouſand marks, 
and that for his tenths, from henceforth he ſhould be 
« taxed at two hundred marks and nv more, to be paid 
« yearly ; that he ſhould have ten years ſpace to pay 

his firſt fruits in ; that bonds ſhould be taken for pay- 
ment from the Biſhop only, without ſureties to be 
bound with him: and that all the bonds and writings 
for the firſt fruits of his former Biſhoprick, viz. of 
« Rocheſter, ſhould be delivered him up, which the 
« King forgave him. And for the putting all this into 
effect, a warrant was iſſued out to the Chancellor, 
« Treaſurer, and Council, and to all others being of- 


« ficers of the court of Firſt Fruits and Tenths. The 


« King alſo gave him a licence to enter into his Biſho- 
« prick, and to take the profits thereof, without pay- 
ing any thing therefore, notwithſtanding a ſtatute 
made in that behalf, in the twenty-ſixth of Henry 

the Eighth, the import whereof was, that no ſpi- 
ritual perſon ſhould enter upon his beneſice before he 
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pay them. A pardon alſo was granted him of all 
pains, penalties, and ſums of money that might be 
forfeited and due to the King, for entring into the 
Biſhoprick of Rocheſter, contrary to the ſaid ſtatute. 
The King ſoon 1 his ſervants with the lands 
and manors of this Biſhoprick, viz. To Sir John 

Gates, the manors of Sutton, Ropley, &c. in Sou- 


hundred forty-five pounds, nineteen ſhillings, nine- 
pence half-penny. To Sir Philip Hoby, the manors 
of Marden, &c. in the county of Southampton, of 
the yearly value of eighty-ſeven pounds, eighteen 
ſhillings, ſeven-pence. To Sir Andrews Dudley, the 
manor of Witney, &c. of the yearly value of one- 
hundred eighty pounds, ſeven-pence half-penny far- 
thing. To Sir Henry Seymour, lands to the yearly 
value of one-hundred eighty- ſix pounds, four-pence. 
To William Fitz-Williams, the manor of High Clere, 
&c. to the yearly value of eighty-four pounds, ſeven- 
teen ſhillings, three-pence. To Henry Nevyle, the 
manor of Margrave, &c. to the yearly value of one- 
hundred fourteen pounds, eighteen ſhillings, ten- 
pence. Sir Thomas Wroth, Fad alſo an annuity of 
one-hundred pounds. And for the further confirma- 
tion of this alienation made by the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, it was thought requiſite to have it allowed 
and conſented to by the Dean and Chapter under 
their ſeal. Whereupon, in Auguſt, aletter was ſent 
to Sir John Maſon, Knight, that he ſhould repair to 
Wincheſter, and to agree with the Biſhop to meet 
them there at a certain day, and to cauſe all the 
Canons, Prebendaries, and others whom it concerned, 
to aſſemble in the Chapter-Houſe, for confirming the 
faid lands before Michaelmas next, and to advertiſe 
the Council the next day, that order might be given 
to the King's learned Counſel to be there at the ſame 
time. And a letter was ſent to this Biſhop, in behalf 
of the City of Wincheſter, namely, to take order, 
that the city and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, might 
be freed from their ſuits and ſervices heretofore made 
to that court, called the Palm Court, and all other 
* liberties he had to the ſame, clearly exonerated and 


* diſcharged 


had paid the firſt fruits, or given bond and ſecurity to 


(9) Stowe's As 
nals, p. 627. 


thampton and Surry, of the yearly value of one 


(r19) Collier's 
Fccleſ. Hiſt, Vol, 
II. p · 391. 


gebb. of the 
'rmat. Vol. 
II. p. 254. 


« diſcharged by his ſufficient writing under his ſeal, and 
confirmed by the Chapter Seal according to his pro- 
« miſe.” 

We ſee that it was not either doctrine or ceremonies 
that produced Gardiner's deprivation, he would have 
conſented to the one, and complied with the other, 
though at the ſame time he profeſſed, that more altera- 
tions were made than he could approve ; but ſpoiling 
his Biſhoprick was a thing to which he would never 
have yielded. He judged the Chrittian Church with 
the ſupremacy placed in the crown, to be a neceſfary 
port of the Engliſh conſtitution, and for that reaſon was 
or preſerving it ; and when he afterwards recovered 
this See, he made uſe of the law to recover it's reve- 
nues. But how right ſoever his conduct might be in 
this reſpect, his compliances were certainly wrong in 
the reign of Queen Mary, becauſe he ated contrary to 
his own knowledge. However he might ſolve to him- 
ſelf the reſtoring the Papal power, and reviving the ſan- 
guinary laws, without which, it could not be ſupported ; 
it is impoſſible co juſtify him, nor will any honeſt and 
ingenuous man attempt it; but that he acted in many 
things unwillingly, and under that neceſſity which he 
had brought upon himſelf and the nation, by comply- 
ing with Queen Mary's bigotry, is apparent enough 
from his actions, which though they excuſe him in 
ſome inſtances from cruelty, yet that very excuſe de- 
monſlrates, that he acted againſt his principles, in pro- 
curing that power for others, which was executed with 
ſuch unchriſtian rigour and ſeverity. 

Some of our Hiſtorians urge in favour of Cardinal 
Pole, that he was under no neceſſity of putting Cran- 
mer to death, in order to come at the Archbiſhoprick, 
fince that was conferred upon him by the Pope (119), 
before the burning of his predeceſſor. If this was really 
ſo, then the ſuggeſtion that Biſhop Gardiner preſerved 
Cranmer's life out of ſpleen to Pole, and from private 
views, mult be alſo ill- founded, and his preſervation of 
him as long as he lived, may be therefore referred to a 
better motive. But till, his reconciling the Englith 
nation to the obedience of the See of Rome, which was 
plainly his act and deed, is as indefenſible as ever. 
Whatever compaſſion he might have as a man, he 
ſhewed little of the piety or prudence of a Chriſtian 
Biſhop in that action, the worſt without all doubt of 
his whole life, though not the worſt ſpoken of, even by 
Proteſtant Hiſtorians. 

His behaviour as a Miniſter of State in the reign of 


Henry, is far from being unexceptionable. His ſolli- 
citing the divorce from Queen Katherine, at home and 


abroad'; his carrying Cranmer to the King, applaud- 
ing his advice, and taking upon himſelf to carry it into 
execution at Cambridge, if done contrary to his ſenſe 
of things, as there is great probability it was, cannot 
be either defended or excuſed. His reverſing all this, 
by an Act of Parliament, and throwing the whole odium 
upon Cranmer ; Biſhop Burnet ſays (120), ſhewed he 
had loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, and a man muſt want either 
"conſcience or underſtanding, who does not think ſo. 
His adviſing Queen Mary to acts of lenity at her en- 
trance on the government, was certainly very com- 
mendable. 
crown had taken from ſeveral noble families, ſuch as 


Norfolk, Arundel, Stanhope, and Hungerford, and the 


proviſion for reſtoring in blood, the Earl of Devonſhire, 
and the ſon of the Duke of Somerſet, highly laudable ; 
his excluding foreign influence from Engliſh Councils, 
and his preventing a Spaniſh Prince from being placed 
on the Engliſh throne, were eſſential ſervices to his 
country; his attention upon all occaſions to the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution, in preference to every thing, and par- 
ticularly, both to royal and miniſterial power, is worthy 
of praiſe and of imitation. 

t might be thought a ſtrange omiſſion, if we ſhould 
ſay nothing of the charge that was brought againſt him 


of corrupting Parliaments, as it is mentioned by ſeveral 
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by words. As this is a point not altogether unworthy of obſervation, and as we rarely find 
ceremqnies of this kind ſo clearly, fo circumſtantially, and ſo methodically ſet down as 
theſe are, we judged it not altogether amiſs to give them a place in the notes, as a ſort of 
feature of that age, when there was more attention paid to Sight than to all the reſt of 
the Senſes, and more money beſtowed, and more diligence uſed, in ſetting out ſuch a ſo- 
lemnity, than without ſuch a detail as this could be eaſily imagined [NN]. Many intrigues 


His ſolliciting her to reſtore what the 


were 


eminent Hiſtorians, but the aſſerting boldly, of tran- 
ſeribing a fact, often is no kind of evidence. We find 
nothing of it in the earlieſt Hiſtorians, who wrote in 
the ſucceeding reign ; and there is nothing brought to 
juſtify it, excepting what has been ſaid of King Philip's 
bringing over a large ſum in ready money. As to the 
Parliament, particularly inſiſted upon, which is the ſe- 
cond of the Queen's reign, and as to which it is ſur- 
miſed, that he gave - penſions to ſeveral of the mem- 
bers; there is a matter of fact that ſtrongly contradias 
it, and it is this, that this Parliament did not continue 
full two months, meeting on the ſecond of April. and 
being diſſolved on the twenty fifth of May. Now it 
is natural to believe, that if this Miniſter's influence, 
which was indeed very great, had been built upon 
corruption, he would have continued that Parliament ; 
for it is not the cuſtom of thoſe who give wages, to be 
content with ſuch ſhort ſervice, more eſpecially when 
a Parliament was again called the very ſame year. Be- 
ſides the Spaniſh money was not then arrived. 

We may add to all this, that our Prelate had !efs 
occaſion to bribe, becauſe he aſked no ſupplies. It is 
uſual to wet the ſucker, before the hand is applied to | 
the pump, but it would be a mere waſte of water, if 
there was no intention of pumping. Ihe Minifters 
who followed him in that reign, fiocd in need of that 
vile expedient, and practiſed it, but they ſteered by 
other maxims than Gardiner had done, and knew not 
the art of managing Parliaments, by beginning with 
Conſtitutional Bills, and thereby putting them in a good 
humour, or of being contented with a moderate ſhare 
of ſucceſs, and not puſhing too many government points 
at once, which were the principal arts he uſed. | 

In this reſpect he was perfectly happy, that he died 
before he found himſelf under the neceſſity of altering 
his conduct, or of forfeiting the reputation he had ac- 
quired by unwarrantable compliances. We are now at 
ſuch a diſtance from the time in which he lived, and are 
poſſeſſed of ſo many publick and private papers, that 
open to us the whole circle of his conduct, at the ſame 
time that all partiality or prejudice is, or ought to be, 
removed, that we may look on ourſelves as free, as weil 
as competent judges of it. To this, if the pains taken in 
the preſent article, ſhall any way contribute, it will fully 
anſwer the only end for which they were taken, by re- 
commending a critical examination of our Hiſtory, with 
an unbiaſſed regard to truth and the conſtitution. 

[NN } Could be eafily imagined.) In all probability, 
the reaſon of removing the Biſhop's corps ſo haſtily, 
was to have it in the proper place where theſe funeral 
honours might be paid, fince at the Court, where he 
died, it would have been very improper. By five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the ſame day, his bowels 
were buried before the high-altar, in the pariſh church 
of St Mary Overy's ; at fix, the knell began, and a 
Dirge and Maſs, all the bells continuing to ring till ſe- 
ven at night. November the fourteenth, began the 
knell again ; there was then a hearſe adorned with four 
branches of gilt candleſticks, two white branches, and 
three dozen of ſtaff torches. The choir was hung with 
black, and coats of arms and eſcutcheons, Dirge ſung 
that evening ; the next day, Maſs of Requiem was ſung 
by Dr Bonner, Biſhop of London, many Prelates, 
Noblemen, Knights and Gentlemen being preſent ; 
after which Dr White, Biſhop of Lincoln, aſcended 
the pulpit, and preached the Funeral Sermon, this 
over, they went to Wincheſter: palace to dinner. The 
ſame day in the afternoon, was Dirge ſang in every 
pariſh in London, with a hearſe and ringing of bells, 
and the next day a Maſs of Requiem and prayers, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of thoſe times. On the twenty- 
firſt of the ſame month, about noon, began the knelt, 
when the body was brought to the church of St Mary 
Over's, attended by all the Biſhops who were in town, 
and by a great number of the Clergy ; the Biſhop ot 
London performed the funeral Service, and wore his 


Mitre; 
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were ſet on foot at Court, on this great Prelate's death, about filling his places, which oc- 


caſioned ſome delay in diſpoſing of them. The great ſeal was in the mean time put into 
the hands of Sir Nicholas Hare, Maſter of the Rolls, and on Newyear's-day following given 


(0 Burnet's Hit. to Dr Nicholas Heath, Archbiſhop of York (7). 


of the Reformat. 
Vol. II. p. 321. 


(s) Catalog. Can- 
cell. Cantabrig. 


(t) Godwin, de 
præſul. Angliæ, 
Pp» 237» 
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In the Chancellorſhip of Cambridge he 


was ſucceeded by Cardinal Pole (s), who had ſome inclinations to have held his Biſhoprick 
of Wincheſter too in commendam ; but at length it was given to Dr White, Biſhop ot 
Lincoln, the modeſt Cardinal contenting himſelf with a penſion of one thouſand pounds a 
year out of the revenue, for the ſupport of his dignity (). As to the Maſterſhip of Trinity- 

Hall, Dr Mowſe, who took it as a good Proteſtant in King Edward's time, was now be- 


come ſo good a Catholick as to take it again in 


Queen Mary's time; and in the days of 


Elizabeth had a Prebend of York beſtowed upon him, being once more become a Prote- 


ſtant (u). 


Mitre ; before the corps, went the King at Arms in his 
coat, and five banners of his arms, and four images 
wrought with gold and jewels. On the morrow were 
faid three Maſſes; one of the Trinity, one of our Lady, 
and one of Requiem ; after which, the company repaired 


to dinner at Wincheſter Palace, and the body was de- 


poſited in a vault, till it could be carried to Winche- 
ſter. On the twenty-fourth of February following, 
were the obſequies of this Prelate celebrated after the 
following manner. In the afternoon, began the knell 
at St Mary Overies and ringing. After that began the 
Dirge. A pall of cloth of gold, and two white bran- 
ches, and two dozen of ſtaff torches burning, and four 
great tapers. The Lord Montacute, the chief mour- 
ner, and the Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, Sir Robert Ro- 
cheſter, Comptroller, and divers other attendants in 
black, and many black gowns and coats. And the 


 morraw, Maſs of Requiem and offering done, began the 


(a, Lives of the 
Poetry Vcl. Il, 
p. 58. 


(b) From the Re- 
giſtet of the Cole 
lege of l' hy ſici- 
Ans. 


% A ſhort An- 
ſwer to a late 
Dock intituted 
Tentamen Medici- 
nale, to which 
are added ſeveral 
Papers relating to 
the Riſe, Growth, 
arid Uſefulneſs of 
Diſpenſaries. 


of our author's, the firſt, that it is in itſelf a moſt 
tiful and elegant compoſition ; the ſecond, that it was 


Sermon; and ſo Maſs being done, all repaired to a din- 
ner at Lord Montacute's. At the gate, the corps was 
put into a chariot with four horſes all covered with 
black. Over the corps, an image reſembling the de- 
ceaſed, with his mitre on his head, with five gentle- 
men, bearing five banners of his arms. Then followed 
an hundred men in gowns and hoods. Then two He- 
ralds in their coat-armour ; Mr Garter and Rouge 
Croix. Then came men riding, carrying of torches 
burning, in number ſixty, about the corps all the way. 
Then came the mourners in gowns and coats, to the 


As to the private eſtate of Biſhop Gardiner, 


his two old friends (w), Sir Anthony Brown, Viſcount Montacute, and Dr 
Thirlby, Biſhop of Ely, were the executors. 


he diſpoſed of it by will, of which 
Thomas 


- 


number of two-hundred, afore and behind; and cea- 
ſing, and there they had a great torch given them. 
And ſo through every pariſh till they came to Winche- 
ſter. And as many as came to meet them, had money 
given them. And a Dirge and Maſs at every lodging 
(121). All theſe needleſs ceremonies being over, the 
corps was interred according to the Biſhop's laſt will, as 
Biſhop Godwin tells us, on the north fide of the high 
altar in the Cathedral, in a tomb anſwerable to that 
of Biſhop Fox, on the other fide (122). Many poeti- 
cal compoſitions, both in Latin and Engliſh, were 
publiſhed on the demiſe of this great Prelate; the moſt 
bitter inveCtives againſt him, may be found in Bale; 
who ſeems to have taken particular pleaſure in the abuſe 
of him ; on the other hand, Mr John Morwen, who 
was fellow of Corpus-Chriſti College in Oxford, wrote 
an elegant Latin Poem in honour of his memory, in 
which there are many facts, as well as much panegy- 
ric. Sir John Harrington, whom we have before men- 
tioned, deals very fairly by him and the publick, by 
preſerving a poem highly in his commendation ; and 
that piece, according to the cuſtom of choſe times, re- 
verſed into a moſt outrageous ſatire. 
if authors on both ſides had confined their partiality and 
their prejudice, to poetical compoſitions only, and left 
hiſtory untainted with them, we ſhould then have been 


able to have made this article much ſhorter, as well as 
more ſatisfactory, | E 


GARTH (Sir SaMvEr), a genuine ſon of Apollo, as he was at once an excellent 
Poet, and a very learned as well as ſucceſsful Phyſician. He was deſcended from a good fa- 
mily in Yorkſhire, and after he had paſſed through his ſchool education, he was removed 
to Peter-Houſe in Cambridge, where he is ſaid to have continued till he was created Doc- 


tor of Phyſick, July the ſeventh 1691 (a). 


His firſt examination before the Royal Col- 


lege of Phyſicians, was on the twelfth of March 1691-2, and he was admitted Fellow 
June the twenty-ſixth 1692 (5). In 1696, he zealouſly encouraged the ſpeedy erecting 
the Diſpenſary, being an apartment in the College for the relief of the ſick poor, by giv- 


ing them advice gratis, and diſpenſing medicines to them at low rates (c). 


This work of 


charity having expoſed him, and many other of the moſt eminent Phyſicians, to the envy 
and reſentment of ſeveral perſons of the ſame Faculty, as well as Apothecaries, he ridiculed 
them with peculiar ſpirit and vivacity, in his admirable poem called THE DISPENSARY, 
in fix canto's ; which, tho? it firſt ſtole into the world a little haſtily and incorrect, in the 


year 1 


Mr Charles 


Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, Thomas Cheek, Eſq; 
and Colonel Henry Blount (d). This poem raiſed our author a very juſt, as well as pro- 


digious, reputation (e) [4]. This poetical 


[4] 4s prodigious reputation.) There are two 
things remarkable with reſpect to this admirable poem 
au- 


written to ſupport a moſt generous and charitable deſign. 
In order to make the reader perfectly maſter of the rea- 
ſons upon which that ſcheme was founded this poem 
was written to recommend : the judicious author in his 
preface, adviſes him to read a little piece, written b 
VOL. III. Ne. CLXXIX. | 


character, together with his great learning 
| and 


the directions, and publiſhed by the order, of the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, then common, and in every body's 
hands, though now become very ſcarce and hard to be 


2 129 


(wv) Godwin, de 
Præſul. Angliæ; 
* 


(121) Strypes 
Memorials, Vol. 
III. p. 229, 230. 
wad > 2335, 286. 


(122 De præſull- 
bus Angliz, p. 
237» 


It had been well, 


| 699, yet bore in a few months three impreſſions, and was afterwards printed ſeveral 
times, with a dedication to Anthony Henly, Eſq; and commendatory verſes by 


(d) From the cor - 
rect edit. in 17 10. 
3vo. 


(e) Pack's Mi ſce- - 
lanies, p. 102. 


met with, which cannot therefore but be very accepta- 


ble to the reader, as without it, one of the beſt poems 


in our language, can be but very imperfectly under- 
flood. The title of this performance was, 


A Short Account of the Proceedings of the College of 
Phyſicians, London, 7775 11 


24 D 


in Relation to the Sick, Poor, &c. 
* Since 


5 
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and ſkill in his profeſſion, his agreeable converſation, and unaffected good humour, pro- 
cured him vaſt practice, and gained him the friendſhip and eſteem of moſt of the nobility 


Since it hath been the fate of many good under- 
takings, though in themſelves highly beneficial to 
the publick, to miſcarry and come to nothing, not 
ſo much by the open oppoſition of intereſted and de- 
ſigning perſons, as by their private infinuations and 
miſcrepreſentations, whereby they prepoſſeſs the peo- 
ple to their own great hurt and damage; that the 
like misfortune may not befal the charitable deſign 
now ſet on foot by the College of Phyficians, Lonpon, 
for the relief of the poor /ic+ in and about this great 
city and ſuburbs ; we have thought it neceſſary to 
give a ſhort hiſtorical account of the riſe and progreſs of 
this matter, whereby we hope it will appear, that this 
undertaking, as it was ſeveral years ſince begun, before 
there were any differences or miſunderſtandings, either 
amongſt ourſelves, or with the Apothecaries, upon no 
other ground but the commiſeration of the deplorable 
condition of the poor fick, eſpecially poor houſe- 
keepers, not uſually taken care of by the pariſhes ; ſo 
alſo, that the ſame hath been ever ſince carried on with 
the ſame honeſt intention : and we doubt not, but a 
work ſo advantageous to the ſick poor, and ſo honour- 
able to this city, will in the ſame manner be ſhortly 
finiſhed, and brought to it's utmoſt perfection. 

To omit therefore what has in former times been at- 
tempted of this nature by our predeceſſors, of whoſe 
early charity we have ſeveral inſtances recorded in our 
annals ; the firſt ſtep we find tending directly to this 
purpoſe, is a vote of the College in their publick meet- 
ing, July the twenty-eighth, 1687, to this effect. It 
* was this day appointed and ordained, by the unani- 
© mous vote of the college, that all the membeks there- 
© of, whether Fellows, Candidates, or Liens of the 
* ſaid college, ſhall give their advice gratis, to all their 
* ſick neighbouring poor, when deſired, within the 
« City of London, or ſeven miles round.” 

This order being carried by ſeveral of the Members 
of the College to the Lord-Mayor and Court of Alder- 
men ; they, Auguſt the twenty-third, 1687, did by 
Dr Betts, one of our Elects, return the College thanks, 
for this their charitable order, with this farther requeſt 
to the College, that they would explain themſelves, as to 
whom they meant by poor ? which they did, by declar- 
ing, that all thoſe ſhould be eſteemed poor, that brought 
certificates under the hand of the Rector, Vicar, or 
28 of the pariſh wherein they dwelt, of their being 
uch. 5 

An account of this was by the reſpective Aldermen 
ſent to each ward. But partly by the induſtry of ſome 
perſons, with whoſe private gain it was not ſo conſi- 
ſtent, and eſpecially by reaſon of the high prices of 
medicines, above the purchaſe of poor houſe-keepers, 


it was for that time ſtifled. Which the College per- 


ceiving, and defirous that ſo good an intention to ſo 
many poor people might not be fruſtrated, ſeveral me- 
thods for the removing this obſtruction, were propoſed at 
their general meetings, as the expending all the fines of 
the College, in providing phy ſick for the poor, and the 
like: and at laſt they came to this reſolution, which 
was paſt into an order, Auguſt the thirteenth, 1688, 
viz. | 

The College having conſidered, that the charita- 
© ble vote, which formerly paſſed for preſcribing to the 
poor gratis, hath not had the effect intended, by 
© reaſon of the great prices they are obliged to pay for 
© their medicines, have this day unanimouſly voted, 
© that the laboratory of the College be forthwith fitted 
up, for preparing medicines for the poor, and alſo 
© the room adjoining for a repoſitory.” And the Col- 
lege further gave a power to thoſe members who would 
ſubſcribe to this charitable work, to chooſe a committee 
from among themſelves, who ſhould order what com- 
poſitions and ſimples ſhould be kept at the 2 for 
the benefit of the poor, and manage the whole affair as 
they thought fic. 

It was expected, that upon this order, the Apothe- 
caries, (rather than the College, ſhould make medicines 
themſelves) would have ſo far concurred in this chari- 
table work, as to have borne their part therein: and 
that as we had freely offered our pains to preſcribe for 
the poor for nothing, ſo they would have given them 


and 


their pains alſo in furniſhing them with neceſſary medi- 
eines at the intrinſick value, or at leait, for ſome ſmall 
profit. But inſtead of that, ſeveral amongſt them fer 
themſelves, by all the art and induſlry they were capable 
of, to fruſtrate the whole deſign ; and finding no method 
ſo promiſing, as to ſtir up a party among ourſelves to 
oppoſe our proceedings, they fell to intriguing with ſe- 
veral of our own members, who were too eaſily lured 
off to ſerve the Apothecaries intereſt, for their own 
private advantage. And from this cauſe, as we have 


too much reaſon to believe, have chiefly ſprung the 


unhappy differences that are ſtill fomented among us. 
But notwithſtanding all the diſcouragements we met 
with from thoſe of our own members, who contrary to 
all the obligations of honour and conſcience, conſtantly 
diſcovered to our adverſaries, whatſoever paſſed in the 
College relating to this deſign, and expoſed to them, 
the names of ſuch as were promoters thereof, that they 
might be kept out, as far as in them lay, from all pa- 
tients, where they ſhould be propoſed, and themſelves 
brought in ; theſe, and ſeveral other difficulties, were, 
though after a conſiderable time intervening, at laſt 
broke through, and the College proceeded to enforce 
their former order, by another of the eighteenth of 
March, 1694, to this effect. Whereas in the year 
* 1687, there was an order made, by the unanimous 
* conſent of the College, obliging every member there- 
* of to give his advice gratis, in their reſpective 
* pariſhes in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
* ſuburbs thereof, to all poor ſick, as ſhould be recom- 
* mended to them for ſuch, by the ReQor, Vicar, or 
* Curate of the ſaid pariſhes, by certificate under their 
hands, which ſaid order was preſented to the city: 
now we judge it neceilary, that the ſaid order be 
* again preſented to the Lord-Mayor, Court of Alder- 
men, and Common-Council, and do hereby again, 
require ſtrict obedience from all our members, to the 
* aforeſaid order.” And a committee was then choſen 
by the College, to take care of the managing this mat- 
ter to the beſt advantage of the deſigned charity, con- 
ſiſting of the Elects, Cenſors, and eight Fellows, 
whereof five to be a committee. | 
This order was accordingly preſented to the Lord- 
Mayor, Court of Aldermen, and Common-Council, 
June the eighteenth, 1695. Upon which, the Com- 
mon- Council did nominate, appoint, and chooſe Sir 
John Moor, Sir William Hedges, and Sir Joſeph Smart, 
Aldermen ; Mr Darwile, Mr Bailow, Mr Eggle/lone, 
Sir Edmund Wiſeman, Mr Richer, and Mr Palfremar, 
Commoners ; whereof, any one of the ſaid Aldermen, 
and two of the ſaid Commoners to be a committee, to 
return the thanks of that court to the College of Phyſi- 
cians for ſuch their order, and with them, to conſult 
how to improve the advantage propoſed by the ſaid 
college, for the relief of the ſaid poor inhabitants. 
July the twenty-fourth. The Committee of the city 
and College met, where the thanks of the Lord-Mayor, 
Court of Aldermen, and Common-Council, were re- 
turned to the College of Phyſicians, for their charitable 
order. | | 
The Committee of the College, delivered in a liſt of 
the names of all their members, with the places where 
they lived, which was deſired by the city to be printed. 
Then the committee of the city made ſeveral propo- 
fals or queries, as firſt, who ſhould be recommended as 
fitting objects of this charity? ſecondly, who ſhould be 
the perſons that ſhould make up the Phyſicians pre- 
ſcriptions in the ſeveral wards and pariſhes of the city? 
thirdly, who ſhould prize the medicines preſcribed by 
the Phyſicians bills ? | 
After which, they, with the College Committee, paſſing 
over the firſt propoſal, which was ſufficiently anſwered 
by the Callege's order, proceeded to debate the ſecond 
and third, and came to this reſolution, that ſome Apo- 
thecaries ſhould be found out, who ſhould ſupply the 
poor with medicines, at ſuch rates as ſhould be ad- 
judged reaſonable by the Phyſicians in or near the ſeve- 
ral pariſhes, which the committee of the city earnellly. 
recommended to the Phyſicians to take care of, and 
promiſed that they would do the fame on their part. 


Ss Upon 


- * 4 —_ 
, 
* 


9 7 75 
and gentry, and indeed of all ranks, of both ſexes. Within- the ſame period he gave a di- 
ſtinguiſhing inſtance of wn” 47" knowledge in his profeſſion, his perfect acquaintance 
with Antiquity, and correck taſte in Roman eloquence, by a moſt admirable Latin oration, 
pronounced before the Faculty in Warwick-Lane, September the ſeventeenth x697 (f), 10 (/ 0ratio lande. 


the great ſatis faction of the audience, and his own reputation, as the College Regiſter tefti- 1 
fies. Pieces of this kind are often compoſed with peculiar attention to the phraſe, the 
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Med. Lond. 179 
. > . . Septembris, habi 

turn of the periods in the ſpeaking, and their effect upon the ear; and tho? theſe advan- 1 gem. Garth, 
tages were by no means neglected in Dr Garth's performance, yet the ſentiment, the ſpirit, . K. Med. 


Led. Scc. Lond. 


the ſtile, manifeſted all their beauty in print, and the applauſe with which it was received 1697. 410. 5.16, 


by it's hearers, was echoed by thoſe who peruſed it [B]. Upon the death of the famous 
| Dryden, 


Upon this, the Committee of the College, applied 
themſelves with great diligence to anſwer the ſaid deſire 
of the City committee; and after ſome time, found out 
ſeveral honeſt and charitable Apothecaries, who very 
chearfully and readily embraced the offer, and at the 
ſollicitation of the Phyſicians, entered into this follow- 
ing ſubſcription. We whoſe names are here under writ- 
ten, are willing to furniſh the poor within our reſpec- 
tive pariſhes, with medicines, at ſuch rates as the 
Committee of Phyſicians ſhall judge reaſonable, witneſs 
our hands. Which ſubſcription we have now by us, 
but for the ſubſcribers ſakes, do not divulge their 

names. _- | 

When the Committee of the College had got a ſuf- 
ficient number of Apothecaries to furniſh all the Wards of 
London, they acquainted the Committee of the City 
therewith, requeſting them at the ſame time, that they 
would, for their encouragement, endeavour to have an 
act paſſed in the Common-Council, to excuſe thoſe 
Charitable Apothecaries from any troubleſome office. 

Then the Committee of the City, did defire the Col- 
lege Committee to get a farther addition to their former 
order, whereby the Churchwardens and Overſeers of 
the poor, or any of them, might, as well as the Mini- 
ſters, recommend, by certificate, fit objects of charity; 
as alſo, that all hired ſervants, and apprentices to han- 
dicraftmen, ſhould be reckoned as objects of charity, 
which the Committee of the College promiſed to en- 
deavour. | 

Now the College thought they had ſurmounted all 
difficulties, and had attained their end : but the Apo- 
thecaries Company having got knowledge of our meet- 
ing with a Committee of the City, did not only draw up 
and preſent a paper to the Committee of the City, tend- 
ing wholly to fruſtrate the charitable ends of our deſign, 
which was ſufficiently anſwered article by article, by 
the Committee' of the College, (copies of both which 
are annexed to this piece) but alſo hearing that the Com- 
mittee of Phyſicians had gotten Apothecaries enough to 
ſupply this charity, they were extreamly alarmed, and 
preſently called a Hall, wherein, partly by threatening 
to impoſe upon them the moſt troubleſome and expen- 
five offices of their company, and partly by charging 
them upon this compliance with the Phyſicians, with 
breach of their oaths to their company, they affrighted 
moſt of theſe Apothecaries from this undertaking, as if 
their oath obliged them not to do any thing chari- 
tably. 

September the fourth, 1695. The College made 
ſuch addition to their order, as the City Committee had 
deſired. At which meeting, the College did likewiſe 
approve and confirm all that had been done by their 
Committee, giving them thanks for the care and trouble 
they had already taken, and defiring them to proceed 
and perfe&t this charitable work, owning and declar- 


tion, but even this was alſo oppoſed by the Apotheca- 
ries Company. 

Thus it appearing, that the Apothecaries were re- 
ſolved to obſtrutt this charity in every particular, the 
City Committee aſked the Phyſicians then preſent, whe- 
ther their College would provide medicines for the poor 

at reaſonable rates, if the Apothecaries ſhould refuie fo 
to do ? to which they anſwered, that they believed, 
rather than ſo charitable a deſign ſhould fail, the Col- 
lege would undertake it, and promiſed that they would 
propoſe it at their next publick College meeting. | 

Hereupon, the City Committee being fully ſatisfied 
with the Phyſicians anſwers to their propoſals, and 
with their ſincerity in tranſacting this whole affair with 
them, as alſo, that the methods offered by them, were 
the moſt proper for obtaining the end propoſed, drew 
up a report accordingly of the whole matter, which the 
Chairman, Sir William Hedges, offered to read at the 
next Common-Council ; but ſome affair that required a 
quicker diſpatch intervening, it was put off for that 
time, and this happening at the latter end of the year, 
the Common-Council was not long after of courſe diſ- 
ſolved, and another choſen, in which, ſeveral of the 
then Committee were left out, which probably was the 
cauſe that this report was never after called for. 

The matter reſting thus, and the College being in 
expectation to hear from the City, they did nothing 
farther in it till December the twenty-ſecond, 1696, 
when a propoſition was made in the publick College, for 
a ſubſcription by the Fellows, Candidates, and Licen - 
tiates, for carrying on this charity ; which being therein 
approved, about nine or ten only diſſenting, a ſubſerip- 
tion to the effect following, was immediately made. 

Whereas the ſeveral Orders of the College of Phy/i- 
cians, London, &c. | | 

But this order being annexed to the preface to the 
Diſpenſary, it is unneceſſary to tranſcribe it here. 

LB] By thoje who peruſed it.) There is ſo great a 
difference between the harmony of Proſe and Verſe, 
and that turn of thought which makes a great Poet or 
an accompliſhed Orator, that it rarely happens the 
ſame genius inſpires both, at leaſt in an equal degree. 
Cicero, who was not heard by his contemporaries with 
greater applauſe than his works are now read with ad- 
-miration, attempted Poetry without ſucceſs ; and the 
ſame thing might be ſaid of others, if it were decent ta 
name them after Tully. Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſome of our own Poets have written Proſe with equal 
ſkill and delicacy ; as for inſtance, Dryden, Pope, and 
Garth. But it was the peculiar excellence of the latter, 
that not in his own language only, but in that of an- 
tient Rome, he delivered himſelf with equal eloquence 
and ſpirit. A ſhort inſtance of this, from the oration | | 
of which we are ſpeaking, ſhall ſuffice (1). (1) Oratio lauda- 


Plura dicerem ut artis Apollinea laudibus neguaguam ia, &c. 


ing all that the Committee had done, to be the act of 
the College, and not the act of fix or ſeven men, as 
fome had induſtriouſly, though falſely, given out; and 
that the College would accordingly land by their Com- 
mittee in what they had done. 
At the next meeting of the Committees, the addition 
by the College to their former order, deſired by the 
City Committee, was delivered to them, who were 
much pleaſed therewith. Then they proceeded to con- 
fider who ſnould prize the medicines. And the College 
Committee was content, becauſe they would avoid every 
thing that might obſtru this deſigned charity, that the 
Maſter and Wardens of the Apothecaries Company 
thould do it every year, and afterwards bring it to the 
Preſident and Cenſors of the College for their appr oba- 


deefſem, verùm iſta omitto, ne multa hac occaſione non 
ita pridem audita recenſere videar. De medicorum ita- 

ue dignitate & titulis, qui certiores fieri velint Foeftum 
& alias conſulant. Sed in ea nos indicimus loca & tem- 
fora, quibus ipſa ægrotat medicina. Ars fiquidem omni- 
bus aliis utiliſſima, ſibi ſuiſque prodeſſe neſcit, dum plus 
Eſeudomedicis quam morbis laborat Anglia. Quot & 
guales fint ifti, programmata parietibus affixa monent 
indies. Hic circumforaneus in plateis equa infidens, 


dentes ewellit; ille, domi certis horis fatuos expetat 
Alter Matulus inſpicit, & ubi morbum non invenit, fa- 
cit ; Alter, turba in unum Funambuli ope convacatd, 
venit, videt, in confertiſſimam catervam irruit, & hox- 
rendam edit ſtragem. Non autem telis vulnerat iſta 
Ayrtarum calluvies, ſed Theriacd quædam magi: 2 

cio/d, 
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Dryden, in May 1701, by a very ſtrange accident his burial tame to depend on the piety 
of Dr Garth, who cauſed the body to be brought to the College of Phyſicians, propoſed 


g Lives of the 
Poets, Vol. Il, 


p. 59» 


and encouraged, by his generous example, a ſubſcription for defraying the expence of the 
funeral (g); and, after pronouncing over the corps, before it ſet out from Warwick- Lane, 
a ſuitable oration, attended the ſolemnity to Weſtminſter-Abbey, where at laſt the remains 


of that great Man were decently interred. For this moſt memorable act of tenderneſs and 


reſpect, thoſe who loved the perſon, or who honoured the parts of that excellent Poet; ex- 


preſſed much gratitude to Dr Garth, He was one of the moſt eminent members of a fa- 
mous ſociety called the Kit Kat Club, which conſiſted of above thirty noblemen and gentle- 
men, diſtinguiſhed by their excellent parts, and their very zealous affection to the Prote- 


(5) HiR. of the ſtant ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover (5). 


Stuarts, Vol, II, 


> OS. of the Cenſors of the College of Phyſicians. 


October the third 1702, he was elected one 


In reſpect to his political principles, he was 
open and warm; and, which was ſtill more to be valued, he was ſteady and ſincere. 


the time of Lord Godolphin's adminiſtration, no body was better received of his rank than. 


In 


Dr Garth, and no body ſeemed to have a higher opinion of the Miniſter's integrity and 
abilities, in which he had however the ſatisfaction of ſpeaking with the publick. But in 
| 1710, when things began to wear another aſpect, and that noble perſon had an oppor- 
tunity of diſtinguiſhing his own friends from thoſe of his power, it could not fail of giving 
him ſenſible pleaſure to find Dr Garth amongſt the firſt, and to receive the tribute of his 


(i)See this eleaat MUS E on that ſituation of his affairs, 


Poem in note C]. 


which would have ſtruck a flatterer dumb (i). But 
there wanted not ſome to whom this remarkable teſtimony of gratitude was by no means 


(% Examiner, pleaſing, and therefore the Doctor's lines were ſeverely criticized (&), in a certain paper 


No. VI. 


(1) Works, Vol. 
IV. p. 331. 
(n Life of the 
Duke of Mar!- 
burvugh, Vol. II. 
9. 402. 


lamented in a fine copy of verſes (n) 


cioſa, non pyrio, ſed pulwere neſcio quo exotico certat, non 


O genus haminum, fi quod aliud ſceleratiſſimum ! totam 
urbem invadunt iſti homicide, ſed an imperitia an im- 
punitate majori incertum ; pro pudare, audacia, pro ſa- 
gacitate inſcitia, pro integritate improvitas hodie, ut 
olim viget. Huic peſti ut occurreret Henricus ectavus re- 
gum aug uſtilimus, & ſanitati ſubditorum religiosè con- 
ſulens, collegium hoc quamplurimis immunitatibus ad rem 
medicam moderandum ſtabiliendamque donawit. Henrici 
ad exemplum Edvardus ſextus, Maria & Eliſabetha re- 
 gine, Jacobi, Caroliqui duo, nullum officit genus ad eo- 
lumentum noſtrum ſpectans, omiſere : multa inſuper Ma- 
rice S Arabelle Stuartæ ex regia ſanguine oriundis de- 
bemus ; Lumleio Baroni, ſumma, es tempore, autborita- 
tis etiam multa ; nec minora marchioni Dorceſtriæ, Col- 
legii hujuſce regalis ſocio, viro etiam animi dotibus quam 
natalium ſpleudore clariori. Neque nos fugiant ſocieta- 
tis noſtre & alia ornamenta, Linacrus nemgue AtAinſius, 
| Readus, Meverellus, Foxus, Gulſtonus, Paguttus, Bidgod- 
fias, Pamannus, precipue vero Haruvaus & Hamaus : 
ingenti virtute & doctrinã fuere ambo, ſed indole pau- 
lum diverſa : Haruveus benignitate clarus habebatur, 
morum ſimplicitate Hamaus : ille humanitate feſtivd 
probatus fuit, huic auguſia gravitas dignitatem dedit ; 
Alterias lenitas, alterius ſtabilitas celebratur. 


W hich has been tranſlated thus, 


More I might ſay, as there is no want of materials, 
in commending Apollo's art ; but I omit them, that 
I might not ſeem on this occaſion to affect delivering 
ſuch things as were not ſufficiently known before. Of 
the dignity and titles of Phyſicians, let thoſe who 
would know more conſult Foeſius and others. But 
at preſent, let us ſpeak of places and times in which 
medicine itſelf is fick. This art, of all others the 
moſt uſeful, knows not how to help itſelf ; while ra- 
ther from mock Phyſicians, than diſeaſes, this coun- 
try ſuffers. What, and what ſort of people they are, 
the rubrick'd walls at the corner of every ſtreet will 
inform you. Here an Operator, mounted on his 
pyed horſe, draws teeth in the ſtreets; another is ſo 

«* obliging, as to be at home at certain hours to receive 

© fools ; another pores in urinals, and if he finds no 

« diſeaſe there, he makes it; another ſtill, draws to- 

« gether a crowd by the help of rope-dancing ; he 

* comes, he ſees, then ruſhes forth upon the multitude, 
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globulis plumbeis, ſed pilulis eque lethalibus interficit. 


engaged in the ſcrvice of the new Miniſtry ; but inſtead of ſinking the credit either of the 
verſes or the Poet, they added to the reputation of both, by exciting the judicious Joſeph 
Addiſon, Eſq; to write in their defence (/) [C]. He was alſo in particular favour and 
eſteem with the Duke of Marlborough, whoſe diſgrace, and voluntary exile abroad, he 


In 1711, he wrote a dedication for an intended edi- 
tion of Lucretius, addreſſed to his late Majeſty, then Elector of Brunſwick, which has been 


juſtly 


* and murders without mercy. Yet not with weapons 
do theſe ſwarms of mountebanks inflit wounds, but 
with ſome noſtrum more dangerous than any wea- 
pon; not with plain gun-powder, but with ſome 

ſtrange foreign duſt they charge their packets; not 

with leaden bullets, but with pills as mortal, they do 

their buſineſs. O race of men, of all others the moſt 

wicked! thro' the whole city theſe homicides ſpread 

their terror, whether with more ignorance or impu- 

nity it is hard to determine; inſtead of modeſty, im- 

pudence ; inſtead of ſagacity, ſtupidity; inflead of 
integrity, wickedneſs ; now, as of old, flouriſhes. 
To check this plague, Henry VIII, a moſt auguſk 

Prince, and religiouſly tender of the health of his 

ſubjects, eſtabliſhed this College, and fortified it with 

many privileges, that it might regulate and preſerve 

the art of Phyſick. Moved by the example of Henry, 

Edward VI, the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, James, 
and both the Charles's, omitted nothing that might 

prove beneficial to the Faculty ; much alſo we owe 

to Mary and Arabella Stuart, whoſe veins were en- 

riched with royal blood; much to the Lord Lum- 

ley, in his time a perſon of great authority ; nor leſs 

to the Marquis of Dorcheſter, himſelf a Fellow of 
this Royal College, and a man ftill more diſtinguiſhed 

by the virtues of his mind than by the ſplendour of 
his birth. Neither are we to ſeek for many other 
ornaments in this our Society, ſuch as Linacre, At- 
kins, Read, Meverel, Fox, Gulſton, Pagett, Bidgod, 
Paman ; but above all, Harvey and Hames, both of 
great virtue and learning, but of different diſpoſi - 
tions, Harvey diſtinguiſhed by benignity of mind, 
Hames by ſimplicity of manners; the former was en- 
deared to all by his chearful humanity, the latter at- 
* tracted reſpect by a becoming gravity ; the one juſtly 
celebrated for his lenity, as the other for his firm- 
« neſs.” | | 

The whole of the oration is equally beautiful, but 
more eſpecially the warm, pathetick, and ſublime pa- 
negyrick on King William, too copious to be tranſeri- 
bed, and too fine to be curtailed in an abſtract; in a 
word, tho” all the orations ſpoken before this learned 
body do honour to the learning of this nation, yet none, 
in point of ſentiment or of eloquence, ever exceeded 
this of which we are ſpeaking. - 

[C] To write in their defence.) In order to judge 
both of the Criticiſm and of the Defence, it will be re. 
quiſite firſt of all to read the Poem to which = 

| reſer, 
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as one of the fineſt pieces of Latin written in our times. On the acceſſion of 


Prince to the throne, he had the honour of knighthood conferred u 
Majeſty, with the Duke of Marlborough's ſword (u). 


juſtly admired 
that 


pon him by bis 
He was likewiſe made Phyſician 


in Ordinary to the King, and Phyſician-General to the army. As his known ſervices procured 
him a great intereſt with thoſe.in power, ſo his humanity and good nature inclined him to 
make uſe of that intereſt rather for the ſupport and encouragement of men of letters who 
had merit, than for the adyancement of his own fortune, his views in that reſpect having 
been always very moderate. He lived with the Great in that degree of eſteem and inde- 
pendency, and with all that freedom which became a man poſſeſſed of ſuperior genius, 3 


refer, more eſpecially as it is very ſhort, and as it may 
be very well ſuppoſed written ſuddenly, and at leaſt 


as much from the author's propenſity to Patriotiſm as 
Poetry, 


To the Earl of Godolphin. 


Whilft weeping Europe bends beneath her Illi, 
And where the ſword deſtroys not famine kills. 
Our iſle enjoys by your ſucceſiful care, 
The pomp of peace amidſt the woes of war. 
So much the publick to your prudence owes, 
Yau think no labours /ong for our repoſe. 
Such conduct, ſuch integrity are ſhown, 
There are no coffers empty bat your own. 
From mean dependence, merit you retrieve ; 
Unaſe'd you offer, and unſeen you give. 
| Your fawour, like the Nile, increaſe beflows ; 
And yet conceals the ſource from whence it flows. 
So poiz'd your paſſions are, we find no frown 
F funds oppreſt not, and if commerce run, 
Taxes diminifþ'd, liberty entire, | 
Theſe are the grants your ſervices require. 
Thus far the ſtate- machine wants no repair, 
But moves in matchleſ; order by your care. 
Free from confuſion, ſettled and ſerene ; 
And, like the univerſe, by ſprings unſeen. 
But now ſome ſtar, ſiniſter to our prayers ; 
Contrives new ſchemes, and call; you from affairs. 
No anguiſh in your looks, nor cares appear, 
But how to teach tb unpracti, d crew to ſteer. 
Thus like ſome victim no conſtraint you need, 
To expiate their offence by whom you bleed. 
Ingratitude's @ weed in e' ry clime ; 
I thrives too faſt at firſt, but fades in time. 
The God of day, and your own lot's the ſame ; 
The vapours you have rais'd, obſcure your flame. 
But tho" you ſuffer, and a while retreat; 
Your globe of light le larger as you ſet. 


The criticiſm upon theſe verſes was publiſhed in a 


letter to the Examiner, for Thurſday September the 


ſeventh 1710 ; and the author of it obſerves (2), that 


there does not appear either Poetry, Grammar, or de- 


ſign, in the compoſition of this The whole, 
ſays he, ſeems to be, as the ſixth edition of the Di/- 
pen ſary happily expreſſes it, a ffrong unlabour d impo- 

tence of thought. 
good Poetry, which the Doctor himſelf has eftabliſh- 
ed pleaſing at firſt bluſh, has this piece the leaſt 
title even to that? Or if we compare it with the only 


Ovid, is there any thing in De Tri/tibus ſo wild, fo 
childiſh, ſo flat? What can the ingenious Doctor 
mean ? Or at what time could he write theſe verſes ? 
Half of the poem is a panegyric on a Lord Treaſurer 
ix being, and the reſt a compliment of condolance to 
an Earl that has /of the faff. In thirty lines his pa- 
tron is a river, the primum mobile, a pilot, a victim, 
the ſun, any thing, and nothing. He beſtows in- 
creaſe, conceals his ſource, makes the machine move ; 


and looks larger as he ſets. Nor is the choice of his 
expreſſions leſs exquiſite than that of his ſimilies. For 
commerce to run, paſſions to be poiz'd, merit to be 


retrieved from dependance, and a machine to be ſe- 
VOL. III. No. 179. . 
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If we examine it by the new teſt of 


pattern,. as he thinks, of juſt writing in this kind, 


teaches to ſteer, expiates our offences, raiſes vapours, 


© rene, is perfectly new. The Doctor has a happy ta- 
* lent at invention, and has had the glory of enriching 
our language by his phraſes, as much as he has im 

proved medicine by his bills, 285 


But to be more particular: 
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And where th' ſword deftroys not (ſays our Panegyrift) | 


famine kills. 


I could wiſh the verſe would have allowed of the 
word p/ague or peſtilence, for I ſuppoſe that is what 
the author means. I have heard of the p/ague at 
Dantzick, but what part of Europe famine rages in I 
know not. Why won't phyfick ſtand here? It is bet- 
ter ſenſe, runs as well. What the pomp of peace is, 


I as little comprehend as how it can be enjoyed a- 
midſt the'woes of war. 


Such conduct, fich integrity are ſhown ; 
There are no coffers empty but your own. 


© Since there is little poeery in this couplet, I wiſh 
there were more truth in it. Some coffers I have 
heard were empty three weeks ago, and if they are 
not ſo ſtill, the nation is more obliged to the 
Doctor's unpractiſed crew than to the experienced 
pilot. a | | 


Unaſke'd you offer. 


a «a a «a a 


© A great diſcovery ! I always thought, till now, he 

that was aſted might be ſaid to give, but not proper- 
ly to offer. 'The malicious part of the world, will, 
I doubt, be apt to obſerve, that this ſentence, as it 
ſtands here, is as true in fact as it is exact in lan- 
guage. 


Your favour, like the Nile, increaſe beftowes. 


Sa a «a «a «6 


© If the beauty of the ſimile is to be judged of by the 
frequent uſe which the Poets of all ages have made of 
it, ſcarce any can come in competition with the Doc- 
tor's river. The Nile on theſe occaſions, is as trite 
as the ſtories of Icarus and Phaeton. I remember 1 
uſed it when I was about twelve in a new-year's-gift 
to my uncle, and was heartily aſhamed of it a year 
after. A ſchool-boy can no more miſs the Nile, than 
a French author when he dedicates to the Grand 


Monarch can live without the ſun, that other ſimile 
in which the Doctor rejoices, | 


foms ſtar, ſiniſter to our prayers, 
Contrives new ſchemes. 


* Alii legunt, five ſtars which makes this paſſage in- 
© telligible. I have often heard Aſtrologers talk of a 
© ſort of influence that ſtars have upon human affairs, 
but I know of no ftars but thoſe in Mr Bickerftaf”s 
* conſtellation that ever contrived ſchemes, and thoſe 
* too were erected under na very benign aſpect. 

My Lord's care, he tells us, is to teach the un- 
practiſed crew to feer. By crew we are to under- 
* ſtand the Lords of the Treaſury. A very civil ex- 
« preſſion! But as to the ſenſe of it, what affinity is 
there between crew and ſteering. Is feering the bu- 
* fineſs of the au ſhip's crew? This is a true image 
0 — the wwhis ſcheme, where every man is his own 
© pilot. | 

. If we read the next two lines, we ſhall find theſe 
« people have wounded him; and yet, like the beſt 


_ © natured victim imaginable, he needs no conſtraint to 
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the moſt valuable talents. He was not ſo haughty as to be above being obliged, and he had 


« expiate their offences. All this is what the French 
call gallimatias, and what the Engliſh critics term 
* nonſenſe. But what follows? For whom you bleed. 
Bleed? What is the Devil in the Doctor, to mention 
+ ſuch a word, and give ſo unlucky a hint? I hoped 
© that this point had been ſo well guarded, that here 
could be no farther need of an ac of ſecurity. 


The God of day, and your own lot's the ſame, 
A hundred pound for a genitive caſe, as old Buſy 


'© uſed to cry out upon ſuch an occaſion. 


© But to go on from Grammar to decency. Of this 
happineſs of Great Britain, is any part aſcribed to 
the Queen? To this machine, which moves ſo like 
the univerſe, does the royal hand give any turn? 
Methinks he might at leaſt allow her Majeſty as much 
as his friends did in the coronation medal, Vicem ge- 
rit iila. But, as the Poet obſerves, x 


Ingratitude's a weed of ev'ry clime, 


© He will give me leave, in my own turn, to o 
ſerve, that in Don Sebaſtian it is 5 


r a 


Ingratitade's the growth of ew'ry clime. 


What occaſion was there of a/tering a verſe he 
thought fit to fea/ ? This is being a mere Banditti 
in Poetry, to rob and murder too. But who is to be 
charged with this ingratitude ? The whole body of 
the nation did indeed wiſh the Treaſurer out, but it 
was her Majeſty only that could diſplace him. Such 
are the compliments which the Crows receives from 
this anti-monarchical academy. Excellent Poets! duti- 
ful Subjects | 
I could give you many more obſervations upon the 
beauties of this ſublime panegyric, if J had my Lon- 
ginus by me. It has been corrected, I find, twice 
or thrice already; and if the author corrects it once 
more, I am ſo well acquainted with his lucky per- 
* formances that way, that I do not doubt but I ſhall 
be tempted to write to you again upon the ſame ſub- 
« ject. He will not be like himſelf, if he does not 
* ſhift his patron as well as his phraſes ; and it will 
© not ſurprize me at all, if the next edition the 
poem ſhould come out inſcribed to the late Treaſurer 
of Ireland.” | 

In the Medley, or Whig Examiner, publiſhed Sep- 
tember 14, 1710 (3), this criticiſm was roundly 


Fa «a A «a «a = «a a 


| Or ſee Addiſon's replied to, with all the wit and ſpirit, and with all the 


Works, Vol. IV. critical {kill and judgment, for which it's excellent au- 


P. 331. 
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thor was ſo famous. The deſign, ſays he, of this 
work, is to cenſure the writings of others, and to give 
all perſons a re-hearing, who have ſuffered under any 
unjuſt ſentence of the Examiner. As that author has 
hitherto proceeded, his paper would have been more 
properly intituled the Executioner, at leaſt his exami- 
nation is like that which is made by the rack and 
wheel. I have always admired a critic that has diſ- 
covered the beauties of an author, and never knew 
one who made it his buſineſs to laſh the faults of other 
writers, that was not guilty of greater himſelf; as the 
hangman is generally a worſe malefactor, than the 
criminal that ſuffers by his hand. To prove what I 
ſay, there needs no more than to read the annota- 
tions which this author has made upon Dr Garth's 
poem, with the preface in the front, and a riddle at 
the end of them.” 
Mr Addiſon concludes that paper with theſe words. 
Before I take my farewel of this ſubject, I ſhall ad- 
viſe the author for the future to ſpeak his meaning 
more plainly. I allow he has a happy talent at dog- 
1, when he writes upon a known ſubject; where 
ap us in plain intelligible language, how Syriſca's 
ladle was loſt in one hole, and Han's Carvel's finger 
in another ; he is very jocular and diverting; but 
when he wraps a lampoon in a riddle, he muſt conſi- 
der that his jeſt is loſt to every one but the few merry 
' wags that are in the ſecret. This is making darker 
« ſatires than eve: Perſius did. After this curſory view 
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a a fund of gratitude and good ſenſe, which induced as well as enabled him to oblige them in 


return, 


of the Examiner's performance, let us confider his 
remarks upon the Doctor's. This general piece of 
raillery, which he paſſes upon the Doctor's conſider- 
ing the Treaſurer in ſeveral different views, is, that 
which might fall upon any poem in Valler, or any 
other writer who has diverſity of thoughts and ally- 
ſions; and, tho' it may appear a pleaſant ridicule to 
an ignorant reader, is wholly groundleſs and unjuſt. 
I do likewiſe differ from the Examiner upon the 
phraſes of paſſtons being poiſed, and of the retrieving 
_ from dependence, which are beautiful and po- 
etical. | 
It is the ſame cavilling ſpirit that finds fault with 
that expreſſion of the pomp of peace, among woes of 
war, as well as of offering unaſk'd. As for the Mile, 
how Icarus and Phaeton came to be joined with it, 
I cannot conceive! I muſt confeſs they have been 
formerly uſed to repreſent the fate of raſh ambitious 
men, and I cannot imagine why the author ſhould 
deprive us of thoſe particular ſimilies for the future. 
The next criticiſm upon the fars, ſeems introduced 
for no other reaſon but to mention Mr Bickerftaf, 
whom the author every where endeavours to imitate 
and abuſe. But I ſhall refer the Examiner, to the 
Frog's advice to her little one that was blowing it- 
ſelf up to the ſize of an ox. 


Non ſi te ruperis, inguit, 


Par eris 


© The alluſion to a vidtim may be a gallimatia in 
French politics, but is an apt and noble alluſion to a 
true Engliſh ſpirit. And as for the Examiner's re- 
marks on the word bleed, tho' a man would laugh to 
ſee impotent malice ſo little able to contain itſelf, 
one cannot but obſerve in them the temper of the 
Banditti whom he mentions in the ſame paper, who 
always murder where they rob. The laſt obſervation, 
is upon the line ingratitude”s a weed of ev'ry clime. 
Here he is very much out of humour with the Doc- 
tor, for having called that the weed which Dryden 
only terms the growth of ev'ry clime. But, for God's 
ſake, why ſo much zenderneſs for ingratitude ? But I 
ſhall ſay no more. We are now in an age wherein 
impudent aſſertions muſt paſs for arguments, and I 
do not queſtion but the ſame who has endeavoured 
here to prove that he who wrote the Diſpenſary was 
no Poet, will very ſuddenly undertake to ſhew that 
he who gained the battle of Blenheim was no Gene- 
ral.” 

It is not impoſſible that our author himſelf might have 
in view this criticiſm, and ſome other compliments of the 
like nature, when, at the cloſe of his preface to the 
tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, he takes occaſion 
to deliver himſelf in a manner equally ſuitable to the 
caſe of that Roman Poet, and of his own. His 
words will bear reading, even after thoſe of Mr Addi- 
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ſon's. 


With all thoſe wond”rous talents, he (Ovid) was li- 
bell'd in his life-time, by the very men who had no 
other excellencies but as they were his imitators. Where 
he was allowed to have ſentiments ſuperior to all others, 
they charged him with theft ; but how did he ſteal, no 
otherwiſe than like thoſe that ſteal beggars children, 
only to cloath them the better. | 

"Tis to be lamented that gentlemen ſtill continue this 
unfair behaviour, and treat one another every day with 
moſt injurious libels. The Muſes ſhould be ladies of a 
chaſte and fair behaviour; when they are otherwiſe 
they are Furies. *Tis certain that Parnaſſus is at beſt 
but a barren mountain, and it's inhabitants contrive to 
make it more ſo, by their unneighbourly deportment ; 
the authors are the only corporation that endeavour at 
the ruin of their own ſociety. Every day may convince 
them, how much a rich fool is reſpected above a poor 
wit. The only talents in eſteem at preſent, are thoſe 
of Exchange-Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of Bays; 
and 'tis of much more conſequence to be well read in the 
tables of intereſt, and the riſe and ſall of ſtocks, than in 
the revolutions of empires. 


[D] The 


> 


return. His 
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pdem intituled C AR EMO (0), addreſſed to the preſent Duke of Newcaſtle, 


will ſurvive the noble ſtructure it celebrates, and remain a perpetual monument of it's au- 
thor's learning, taſte, and great. capacity as a Poet, ſince in that ſhort work there are in- 
numerable beauties, and a vaſt variety of ſentiments eaſily and happily interwoven, the 
moſt lively ſtrokes of ſatire being intermixed with the moſt courtly panegyric, at the fame 
time that. there appears the true ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which diſtinguiſhes the works of one 
born a Poet, from thoſe of a witty or learned man, that has arrived at no higher art than 
that of making verſes. His knowledge in Philoſophy, his correct taſte in Criticiſm, and 


his thore 


h acquaintance. with Claſſical Literature, appear with all the advantages that can 


be derived from an exact but concealed method, an accurate tho? flowing ſtile, and a lan- 


8785 ure, natural, and full of vivacity, in the preface that he prefixed to a tranſlation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, which would have been ſufficient to have raiſed him an immor- 


tal reputation, if it had been the only product of his pen [DJ]. It has been attributed by 


(D] The only product of his gen] It is generally 
allowed by the critics, that Ovid is the moſt learned 


df the Latin Poets, perhaps we might be juſtified in 


ſaying, that he is not exceeded in this by any of the au- 
thors in his own language, either in verſe or proſe ; 
but with all this learning, he has a moſt lively imagina- 
tion, and writes with wonderful harmony and perſpi- 
cuity. Theſe ſingular and ſurpriſing excellencies joined 
perhaps to his tender inclinations, and that inimitable 
manner, in which he has deſcribed the ſofteſt paſſions, 
recommended him peculiarly to our author's ſtudy and 
regard. There was a great reſemblance in their hu- 
mours, their manners, and their poetry, and perhaps, 
it was from a conſciouſneſs of this, that Sir Samuel in- 
tereſted himſelf ſo much on behalf of this Roman bard. 
He dedicated to the Lady Louiſa Lenos, afterwards 
Counteſs of Berkeley, an Engliſh tranſlation of his 
_ Epiſtles ; he addreſſed likewiſe, his Art of Love, to the 
Earl of Burlington ; and now, after tranſlating a part, 
he prefixed a preface to the whole of his Metamor- 
Phoſes. | | | 

A preface, which may be conſidered as a model in 
it's kind, fince it ſerves not only to give an idea of 
the work which follows it, and points out it's princi- 
pal beauties; but ſhews farther, the uſes of his poem, 
and how it may be read to moſt profit. If we regard 
it in this light, his preface is in reality, a ſhort but 
excellent commentary, which enables the reader to 
enter into the ſpirit and genius of his author, to under- 
Rand his meaning, to apprehend the moral of his fables, 
and to feel the force of thoſe fine reflections which are 
every where ſcattered through his writings. In the 
very opening of that ſhort piece, he vindicates his au- 
thor and himſelf, from an imputation that has fallen 
but too commonly upon Phyſicians and Poets. He ob- 
ſerves, that Ovid had a diſcerning notion of the gravi- 
tation of bodies, and that there can be no arbitrary 
principle in mere matter; it's parts cannot move, unleſs 
they be moved, and cannot do otherwiſe when preſt on 
by other you in motion ; and therefore, ſays he, it is 
evident from the following lines, that Ovid ſtrictly ad- 


hered to the opinion of the moſt diſcerning Philoſophers, 


who taught, that all things were formed by a wile and 
intelligent mind : | 


Joffit, & extend? campos ſubſidere walles, 
Fronde tegi ſyivas, | | 


It may be, he carries it a little too far, in ſaying, 
that he Fiat of the Hebrew law-giver, is not more ſu- 
Blime than the Juſſit 1 the Latin Poet. After explain- 
ing his phileſophy with much learning and judgment, 
he comes next to conſider him in his poetical capacity; 
and to ſhew how far he has been juſtly cenſured by the 

critics, and how much he has been frequently in- 
jured for want of being underſtood. He ſuggeſts, and he 
brings the author's own authority from another of his 
works to prove it, that this great performance never 
received . his laſt hand, but went into the world, even 
in his own opinion, in ſame meaſure unfiniſhed ; but as 
he very juſtly remarks, the variety with which he feaſts 
his reader, ought certainly to compenſate for ſome tri- 
vial inaccuracies. * Here, ſays he, are the hurries of 
* battles for the heroe ; tender emotions of ſoul for the 
* lover ; a ſearch and penetration into nature, for the 
* Philoſopher ; fluency of numbers, and moſt expreſ- 
© five figures for the Poet; morals for the ſerious, and 


ſome 


* plealantries for admirers of points of wit.” Where 
an author labours to pleaſe all, all ought in juſtice, to 
come with an inclination to be pleaſed. He compares 
this writer with Virgil, and though he confeſſes the 
compariſon very unequal, yet he ſhews, that tho' Ovid 
be moſtly, he is not always inferior. In reference to 
many ſubje&s, his education and breeding enabled him 
to enter deeply into them, and with theſe advantages, 
his genius gave him a power of treating them with 
ſuch ſtrength, and yet with ſuch facility, as perhaps 
leave him without any rival. | 

Ovid deſerves as much praiſe for ſaying a great deal 
in a little, as cenſure for ſaying a little in a great deal. 
None of the claſſic Poets had the talent of expreſſing 
himſelf with more force and perſpicuity. Sir Samuel 
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den'sMifcellanies, 


gives ſome inſtances of this, and goes on. Ovid never 


excels himſelf ſo much, as when he takes occaſion to 
touch upon the paſſion of love, all hearts are in a man- 


ner ſenſible of the ſame emotions, and like inſtruments 


tuned uniſons, if a ſtring of any of them be ſtruck, the 


reſt by conſent vibrate. The fable of Byblis, ſhews how 
— the Poet argues in love affairs, as well as 
thoſe of Medea and Scylla. | | 

The two laſt are left by their heroes, and their re- 
flections are very natural and affecting. Ovid ſeemed 
here to have had Virgil's paſſion of Dido in his eye, 
but with this difference, the one had converſed much 
with ladies, and knew they loved to talk a great deal ; 
the other conſidered no leſs, what was natural for them 
to ſay, than what became them to ſay. Virgil has 
through the whole management of this rencounter, 
diſcovered a moſt finiſhed judgment. Eneas, like other 
men, likes for convenience, and leaves for greater. 
Dido, like other ladies, reſents the negle&, enumerates 
the obligations the lover is under ; upbraids him with 
ingratitude ; threatens him with revenge ; then by and 
by ſubmits, begs for compaſſion, and has recourſe to 
tears. Nor does the genius of Ovid more exert on the 
ſubje& of love, than on all others. 

In the contention of Ajax, Ulyſſes's elocution is moſt 
nervous and perſuading. here he endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade mankind (Book xv. of his Metamorphoſes) from 
indulging carnivorous appetites in his Pythagorean Phi- 


loſophy, how emphatical is his reaſoning. Through 


the whole texture of this work, Ovid diſcovers the high- 
eſt humanity, and a moft exceeding good nature. The 
virtuous in diſtreſs are always his concern, and his wit 
contrives to give them an immortality with himſelf. He 
ſeems to have taken the moſt pains in the firſt and ſe- 
cond book of the Metamorphoſes, though the thirteenth 
abounds with ſentiments moſt moving, and with cala- 
mitous ſentiments introduced with great art. The ani- 
mated thoughts, and lively images of this poem are 
numerous. None ever painted more to the life than 
our author, though ſeveral groteſque figures are now 
and then ſeen in the ſame group. 'The moſt plentiful 
ſeaſon that gives birth to the fineſt lowers, produces 


alſo the rankeſt weeds. Ovid has ſhewn in one line the 


brighteſt fancy, ſometimes in the next, the pooreſt af- 
fectation. | 

Ovid was much too fond of trivial witticiſms, which 
are more to be wondred at, becauſe they were not the 
faſhion of that age, as puns and quibbles are of this. 


Virgil, as I remember, is not found trifting in this 


manner above once or twice. With regard to Ovid's 
dition, he obſerves, that a great many of his lines end 
with monaſyllables, and more indeed than ſeems con- 


ſiſtent 


iq 
* 
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his prudent and ſound judgment, that he did not write more, but choſe rather to reſt his 


reputation upon a ſmall number of fine things, than to riſque it by — — 3 


Yet tho? all his works would ſcarce make a moderate volume, it may be truly affirmed t 

(+) His Writiogs we: find in them a greater variety of ſentiments than in almoſt any writer of his time (p). 
"ublithedrogerber His epigrams for the glaſſes of the Kit Kat Club, are bold, lively, and free, abounding 
by Mell. Tontvny with that vivacity which conſtitutes extempore wit; whereas the DISsYENSARV and CLARE- 
. MONT, ſhe whim to have poſſeſſed a cool and regular judgment, which enabled him to 
make a proper uſe of his warm imagination. His poems to the Earl of Godolphin, and 

the Duke of Marlborough, are ſerious and ſententious ; and yet his epilogue to — and 

many other lighter pieces, ſhew that he was a great maſter of humour. One circumftance 

might very probably contribute to the real value of his works, as well as to his univerſal 

reputation; and that circumſtance was this, that his hand and his heart went always to- 

gether. He became very early acquainted with ſome of the wiſeſt and wittieſt, as well as 

ſome of the ableſt and greateſt, men in the kingdom, to whom he ſteadily adhered in all 

their fortunes 3; which, as it did him deſervedly great honour, fo it turned, in the end, as it 

uſually does, not a little to his advantage. But in juſtice to his memory it muſt be obſery- 

ed, that tho? he was zealous for and conſtant to his party, yet he was very far from having 

that narrow and malignant ſpirit which induces men to hate thoſe who differ from them in 
ſentiments. He was indeed, and his writings ſpeak it, as free from this pernicious quality as 

any man that everlived; and he felt the juſt conſequences of it, ſince he was beloved, eſteem- 


| ſome to a certain indolence of temper, but with more juſtice certainly may be referred to 


ed, and admired, by the beſt men of all parties [EZ]. The truth is, that he had as many 


ſiſtent with the majeſty of heroic verſe. When lines, 
(continues he) are deſigned to be ſermoni propriores, 
this liberty may be allowable, but not ſo, when the 
the ſubje& requires more ſonorous numbers. Virgil 
ſeems to endeavour to keep up his verſification to an 
harmonious dignity ; and therefore, when fit words do 
not offer, with ſome eaſe he'll rather break off in an 
hemiſtich, than that the line ſhould be lazy and languid. 


He well knew how eſſential it was in poetry to flatter 


the ear, and at the ſame time was ſenſible, that this 
organ grows tired by a conftant attention to the ſame 
harmony, and therefore he endeavoured now and then 


to relieve it by a cadence of pauſes, and a variation of 


meaſures. h 

Thoſe that are moſt converſant in claſſic poetry, 
muſt be ſenſible that Virgil has been much more ſolli- 
citous than Ovid, to keep up his lines to an eaſy and 
muſical flow ; but though the criticks charge the latter 
with breaking through proſody and grammar, and al- 
lowing himſelf too often the licence of græciſms. I 
take this cenſure to be only an arrogant pedantry in the 
grammarians, and groundleſs in itſelf; but though it 
were true, I dare be confident, it is full as juſt upon 
Virgil. Certainly no-body can imagine, but that theſe 
two celebrated authors underitood their own tongue 
better than the ſcrupulous grammarians of after-ages, 
who are too dogmatical and ſelf-ſufficient, when they 


preſume to cenſure either of them for not attending 


ſtrictly enough to Syntax and the meaſure of verſe. 
The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none can 


decide with confidence on the harmony or diſſonance 


or the numbers of theſe lines, unleſs they were tho- 
roughly acquainted with their pauſes and cadence. 
They may indeed pronounce with much more aſſurance 
on their dition, and diſtinguiſh where they have been 
negligent, and where not finiſhed. There are certainly 
many lines in Ovid, where he has been downright lazy, 
and where he might have avoided the appearance of 
being obviouſly ſo, by a very little application. 

Ovid's allegories are either phyſical or natural, moral 
or hiſtorical. Of the firſt kind, is the fable of Apollo 
and Python : in the explanation of this, all the Mytho- 
logiſts agree, exhalations and miſts, being the conſtant 
effects of inundations are here diſſipated by the rays of 


the Sun. Of the ſecond kind, are Aeon torn to peices 


by his own pack of dogs; and Eriſichton ſtarved by the 


diſeaſe of hunger. Theſe two allegories ſeem to ſigni- 


fy, that extravagance and luxury end in want. Of the 
third, is the ſtory of the rape of Europa. Hiſtory ſays, 
ſhe was daughter to Agenor, and carried by the Can- 
dians in a gally, bearing a bull in the ſtern, in order to 

be married to one of their Kings, named Jupiter. As 
to Ovid's being cenſured for being too free with the cha- 
racers of his Gods, it muſt be conſidered, that what 
appeared an abſurdity in our Poet, is not ſo much his 
own fault, as that of the times before him. 


And Philomel in notes like his complains. = | 


amiable 


R ; 


The character of the Gods in the old heroick age, 
repreſented them unjuſt in their actions, mutable in their 
deſigns, partial in their favours, ignorant of events, 


ſcurrillous in their language; ſome of the ſuperior hierar- 


chy, treating one another with injurious brutalities, and 
are often guilty of ſuch indecencies and miſbehaviour, 
as the loweſt of mortals would bluſh to own. The com- 
mentators may endeavour to hide ſome abſurdities in 
the Iliad, under the veil of allegories ; but the reader, 


that conſiders the whole texture of that poem, will find 
that the author's meaning, and their interpretations, are 


often as unlike, as the imaginary heroes of his time are 
to the real ones of ours. Ovid was fo far from paying 


a blind difference to the venerable name of his Greecian 


- predeceſſor, in the character of his Gods; that when 


Jupiter puniſhes Andromeda for the crimes of her mo- 
ther, he calls him.injuſfus Ammon (Metamorph. Book 


iv.) and takes commonly an honourable care of the de- 
corum of the Godhead, when their actions are conſi- 
tent with the divinity of their character. His allego- 
ries include ſome religious or inſtructive moral, wrapt 
up in a familiar perſpicuity, and the reader cannot fail 
of obſerving how many leſſons of morality Ovid has 
given us in the courfe of his fables. To conclude, the 
poem of the jr” 167 has been the ample maga- 
zine which has furniſhed the greateſt Poets of the fol- 
lowing ages with fancy and allufions ; and the moſt ce- 
lebrated Painters with ſubjects and deſigns. 

[E] By the beſt men of all parties.) We find in the 
Diſpenſary, and indeed in all the writings of Sir Samuel 


Garth, a ſtrict regard paid to merit, and due praiſes 


given to men of very different parties ; the following 
lines, to avoid numerous quotations, will ſufficiently 
prove the truth of what is here advanced. | 


1: ſenſe and numbers if you would excel, 
Read Wycherley, confider Dryden well: 

In one, what vig'rous turns of fancy ine! 
In th' other, ſyrens warble in each line. 


The Smiles and Graces melt in ſoft deſire, 


1f Dorſet's /prightly muſe but touch the lyre, | ! | 


* And little loves confeſs their amorous fire. 
The gentle Ifis claims the ivy crown, 
To bind th' immortal brows of Addiſon : 
As tuneful Congreve tries his rural ftrains, 
Pan quits the woods, the liſ' ning fawns the plains, : 


And Britain fince (®) Pauſanias vas writ, 
Knows Spartan virtue, and Athenian wit. 
When Stepney paints the god-like ads of Kings ; 
Or what Apollo difates, Prior fings, . 
The banks of Rhine, @ pleas'd attention ſhow, 
And ſilver Sequana forgets to flow, 

> 


(®) Written by 

a Nobleman; - 
brought on the 
Stage by Capt. 
Southerne, who 
dedicated to An- 
thony Henly, ai 
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ainiable qualities to recommend him, as could be well found in one perſon. He was à ge» 


* 
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neral ſcholar, without the leaſt tincture of affectation or taint of pedantry. Humane in 
his profeſſion, and not more ready to viſit than to relieve the neceſſitous. His converſation 
was free and ſprightly, his wit flowing and agreeable, and always tempered by affability 
and good nature. He was cenſured for his love of pleaſure, and under ſome ſuſpicion in 


(s) Reimanai, reſpect to his religious principles (); with reſpect to the former, it would be eaſier to 

Lp ory = excuſe than to defend him 3 and in regard to the latter, ſome who knew him intimately 

463 have thought that he was injured; and indeed it is not eaſy to conceive, how a man bleſſed 

with ſo much good ſenſe, and ſo ſolid an underſtanding, ſhould err in matters of ſuch high 

importance, and which ſo nearly concerned his own peace. He died after a ſhort illneſs, 

which he bore with great patience, January the eighteenth 1918-19, and was buried on the 

twenty-ſecond of the ſame month, in the church of Harrow on the Hill, in the county of 

| () Chronalogal Middleſex, in a vault which he had cauſed to be built for him and his family (7), leaving 
= of XY behind him an only daughter, married to the Honourable Colonel William Boyle, a younger 1) Collins's Pets 


the name is derived from Gaſcony in France; as it appears in the roll of Bazle- Abbey (a), (c) Stowe's 


deſcending through, or engrafted with, different nations, may help us to account for the 


ſon of the Honourable Colonel Henry Boyle, who was brother to the late, and uncle to 2 Vol. IV. ps 
the preſent, Earl of Burlington (s). | 


259. 

We have already ſeen how warmly Mr Addiſon de- 
fended our author's writings, when they were attacked 
merely upon a principal of party; and it would be no 
difficult thing to cite, many compliments to him, or 
on his writings, from ſome of the greateſt men his age 
produced ; but what follows, will abundantly anſwer 


Sire of all arts; defend thy darling ſon, | 

Reſtore the mar, whoſe life's ſo much our own, 

On whom like Alam the whole worlds reclin'd, 

And by preſerving Gaxru, preſerve mankind. 

The celebrated Mr Pope, in a letter to a friend, gives 
the following account of our author's death, his ſenſe 
of it, and his own opinion of the character he deſerved. 
The beſt natured of men, ſays he, Sir Samuel Garth, 
© has left me in the trueſt concern for his loſs. His death 
© was very heroical, and yet unaffected enough to have 
made a Saint or a Philoſopher famous. But ill tongues, 
and worſe hearts, have branded even his laſt moments, 
© as wrongfully as they did his life with irreligion. You 
* muſt have heard many tales on this ſubje& ; but if 
© ever there was a good Chriſtian, without knowing 
« himſelf to be ſo, it was Dr Garth (4).* This letter is 
dated Dec. 12, 1718 ; and his free and candid ſentiments 
of this great man, as they are infinitely better, ſo will 
they probably laſt much longer, than any monumental 
hiſtory. | | | | E 
_ GASCOIGNE (Sir WILLIAM), Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, in 
the reign of King Henry IV. was nobly deſcended, of a very antient and numerous fami- 
ly, which has been ſeated ſome hundred years in Yorkſhire ; where, and in other parts, it 


appears to have flouriſhed in very honourable diſtinction, at leaſt from the Conqueſt. As 


our intention. 


Lord Laxpsdowne, on Dr GazrTu's illneſs. 


Macho fick ! in every face we find, 

His danger is the danger of mankind ; 
Whoſe art protecting, nature could expire, 
But by a deluge, or the general fire. 

More lives he ſaves, than periſh in our wars, 
And faſter than a plague deſtroys repairs ; 
The bold carowſer and adventurous dame, 
Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame, 
Safe in his ſkill from all reſtraint ſet free, 
But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, or piety. 


| We "BY 
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An- 
among thoſe who entred this Kingdom with William the Norman, and as one of his an- — 
ceſtors, brought hither by King Henry II, was, in right of his wife Eleanor, Duke of Gafſ- 

coin (5), it has been thought that the family was not fixed here, more early than in the (5) Memoin of 
former, as it might not be more illuſtriouſly fo, before the latter of thoſe Kings; yet it's firſt bo gp | 
entrance may not have been with the earlieſt of theſe, but it might be more antiently ſettled nicated by a de- 
here, than in either of thoſe reigns; as many, out of families long inhabiting this iſland, who, — 
wearied with Harold's U ſurpation, went over to join the Conqueror, and being entred in 

that roll, after their return, appear as then firſt entring the nation with him (c); and as (b. 8 
other eminent progenitors have been traced thereof, up to the Saxon times, in ſome of the 2 
elaborate pedigrees, which have been preſerved therein; or who, at leaſt, were then, at 

the Conqueſt, of Saxon names and lineage ; tho' the name of Gaſcoigne appears not annex- 

ed to them, becauſe ſurnames were not cuſtomary, or hereditary among us, till after the 

entrance of the faid William the Norman (d), and then it was common for local names, Cc - 


eſpecially of French derivation, to ſwallow up thoſe that were perſonal. The family thus _ bar 


different ways of ſpelling it's name. For tho? we have here, in the head or title of this ar- 


ticle, preferred that orthography, or ſpelling thereof, which is now, and has long been, 


(e) Mr Hopkin- 

moſt eſtabliſned and received, as we generally find it in our moſt antient law-books, and — 

as his deſcendants retain it to this day; yet hath it been written, as ſome antiquaries of his TRICE 

own county have obſerved (e), from very authentic precedents, more variouſly than per- anus. of Leeds, | 

haps any other among us [4]. It has alſo been obſerved from his pedigree, re the cited in the net 
Ee chriſtian vote. 


cited in the next 
[4] His name has been more variouſly written than of reverence and authority, how inelegant ſoever to the 


perhaps any other among us.) Surnames are ſubject to 
mutation, according to the caprice, not only of ftran- 
gers, but their owners themſelves. Tho' many are for 
retrenching every redundant letter, and making names 
correſpondent, with the language of the times, to the 
moſt graceful, or converſible manner of ſtile or ſpeech, 
and ſo as they may be rendered moſt ſmooth, eaſy and 


familiar, to ſpeaking and writing, reading and remem- 


brance : yet others will pride themſelves in retaining 

every mark of antiquity in their names, as the moit 

conciſe cognizance, and genuine teſtimony in them, both 
VOL. III. No. 179. 


eye or ear, in themſelyes ; or upbraiding of novelty in 
others; and urge, they may be found upon conſideration, 
to be leſs diſguiſed in their obſolete orthography, than 
in any modern maſquerade. Befides, ignorance as well 
as willfulneſs, is ſo much greater, in ſpelling the names 
of particular perſons erroneouſly, than the general words 
in a language, that it is no wonder the greateſt pſeudo- 
graphy is moſt often — 42 therein ; eſpecially of 
uch families as, having been eminently and fruitful- 

ly deſperſed through difierent countries, have had their 
names 10 to the different impreſſions of their ſeve- 
24 | ral 
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chriſtian name of William has been preſerved from the Conqueſt ſo ſucceſſively in the bel 


or eldeſt ſon of the family, that the like in others is rarely to be met with; there being no 
fewer than fifteen Williams, of whom fix or eight were Knights, in a lineal deſcent; that 
is, ſeven before this Sir William the Judge, who was the eighth lineal heir by whom that 
chriſtian name was borne; and it was preſerved alſo as regularly in his eldeſt deſcendents, 


for ſeven generations after him, as may be more particularly ſeen in the note ſubjoined [B]. 


ral dialects. From ſome of theſe; or ſuch like motives, | 


many inſtances of ſuch diverſity or tranſpoſition, in ſpel- 

ling of names may be accounted for. Dr Thomas Teni- 

ſon, afterwards' Archbiſhop of Canterbury, has quoted 

five or ſix authors, who have differently written the name 

(1) See his Baco- of Sir Gervas Elwis, tho' neither of them right (1): 
nana, 810.1679, and Dr Fuller obſerves, in his Di/cour/e upon the Alte- 
p. 9 . ration of Surnames, that the name of Villiers, has been 
written, in their old evidences, fourteen ſeveral ways 

(2) Worthies of (2). Yet in a volume of the principal families in York- 
Eng. fol. 51. ſhire, whereof divers tranſcripts —_— made, it 
ion is well known among the gentry of that county (3), 

Fa — we have obſerved this name of Gaſcoigne is ſtill more 
and Deſcents of variouſly ſpelt; and Mr Thoreſby has printed no leſs 
ſeveral of the than nineteen variations thereof, as they have been di- 
2 ſtinguiſhed out of the old deeds and records, by thoſe 
the County of Who have laboured moſt extenſively in the pedigree of 
York: By Mr this family : and, as he has tranſmitted them, they 
Jobn Hopkinſon ſtand thus (4). Gaſkin, Gauſcin, Gaſcoigne (5) ; Gaſ- 
nor ys coygne, Gaſcoinge (6) ; Gaſcoyn (7), Gaſcun, Gaſken ; 
1666. With Con- Gaſkyn, Gaſkun, Gaſton (8) ; Gaſtone, Gaſtoyn (9) ; 
tinuationsandAd- Gaſtoynge, Gaſquin, Gaſquyne; Gawiken, Vaſcon 
ditions, by Rich. and Guaſcogn. But there are two or three different 
8 2 ſpellings more, that have been occaſionally uſed, as the 
Efqrs, oe” true name, not w-atonly ſtudied for the ſake of variety, 
Further of the and are not here, in that liſt mentioned : one whereof, 
original author, may appear as ancient or authentic as moſt of them ; 
ſee Mr Francis and that is written, de Gaſquone; another is Gaſkoigne ; 
NN as may hereafter more particularly occur. But theſe 
Preface. various readings are all now, chiefly reduced, either to 
(4) Thorelby's Gaſcoigne, after the ſhorter ſound of the French ; or 
Antiq. of Leedes, Gaſcoyne, to ſmoothen the ſpelling, and keep the 
fol. 1715, p. 178. ſound of the dipthong open, after the broader manner 
(5) So moſt often Of the Engliſh pronunciation; tho” in current ſpeech it 


in the records, re- is more briefly ſounded Gaſkin. 
ports, &c. and ſo 


as we remember 


as may be ſeen in the note.) Certain ſurnames 


Rick. Catoigns have been moſt frequently preſerved, and devolved 
the Antiquary, through divers families, as from other occaſions, ſo 


| chiefly in memory of ſome eminent anceſtors who 
82 Eee bore x 3 as "<A of Frederic, in the Tilneys ; Eve- 
the Judge, but in rard, in the Digbys ; Marmaduke, in the Conſtables, 
others of the fa- Wyyils, &c. or in reſpect to ſuch Princes or Potentates, 
mily as we ſpellit. „ho had conferred honours upon ſome branches there- 
(7) It was Gaſ- of: and, as in regard to others, ſo to the Williams in 
coyne in the fene- particular. The name of Villiam is of German origi- 
8 2 nal, and was uſed with us in the Saxon times; though 
in Clem. Mayde- it was not in ſuch vogue or requeſt, till the eſtabliſh- 
ſtone: and ſo ment here of William the Conquerer. It is a compound 
by one or more word; and as Helm ſignifies Defence, in the German 
— 8 tongue, according to Martin Luther, and Kenhelm, 
e defence of kindred (10), ſo Willy, Villi or Billi, with 
(3) Se ia the old the Germans, like Poly, before ſeveral names among 
—_— —_ the Grecians, ſignifies Many; and conſequently Wil- 
of St Jerom, 2 now — 8 er e . — or 
; „ Defence o any : ough, as ſome Etymoio ave 
8 . 
3. Rich. III. fol. (11), others have turned William into a Willing De- 
44 · fender (12). In ſeveral families, which had any de- 
(10) Camden's pendance upon the Conqueror, and his line, eſpecially 
emains, edit. thoſe who had received grants of pardons, privileges, 
4to- 16 14. p. 77+ offices, lands, or ſeignories, his name was thus tranſ- 
(11) John Min- mitted, and became ſo predominant, among thoſe of 
Weu's Guide to eminent rank, that, as our laſt cited Antiquary has re- 
2 corded, upon a certain feſtival day, in the court of 


1627. King Henry II, when Sir William Saint John, and Sir 
1 Willlam Fitz-Hamon, two ſpecial officers, had com- 


manded that none, but of the name of William, ſhould 
dine in the great chamber with them, they were ac- 
companied with, an hundred _ OO ee all 
13) Item, Knights (13). And as many of theſe, in grateful re- 
— 1 — — e - thoſe Princes, who had conferred ho- 
authorityof Robt. nours, 
Montenſis, under 
the year 1173. 


promotions, or eſtates upon them, or their an- 
ceſtors, had their royal names engrafted on their own, 
to ſpread and ſurvive in themſelves and poſterity ; ſo it 
is probable, from what may hereafter appear, that for 


LB] Fifteen Williams ſucceſſively, in a lineal deſcent, 


Sir William was aged thirty years, fell Overſley, Mer- 


The 0k 


ſuch like favours, the like commemoration was pre- 
ſerved, with ſuch conſtant and ſingular gratitude, in this 

of the Gaſcoignes.. Among other names derived from, 
or revived: in memory of, our moſt famous Princes, that 

of Henry, but more eſpecially of Edward, has alfa 
been very numerous; inſomuch, that Dr Plot has taken 
notice of it as very obſervable (14), that there were (14) De Robe. 
nine Sir Edwards ſucceſſively in the Family of Lictle- Plot's Nat. Hig, 
ton, of Pillaton Hall, but of this of the Gaſcoignes, as ( 1686, Ar, 
we ſaid before, there were no fewer than fifteen Wil! 1, 
liams, of whom ſix or eight were Knights, in a lineal 

deſcent ; that is, ſeven before, and ſeven after the ce- 

lebrated Sir William Gaſcoigne, the Chief Juſtice ; tho? 

as ſome of our Antiquaries and Heralds have truly ob- 

ſerved, there may be an inconvenience herein ; and if 

a man ſhould be forced to prove his deſcent, this iden- 

tity of names, would be apt to perplex or confound it, 

and make it hard to prove the donor and the donee in 

formedon, or diſtinguiſh the one from the other (15). (15)VideSampfon 
The moſt copious pedigree we have in print, of this fa Erdeſwick's Sur- 
mily, is that extracted by Mr Ralph Thoreſpy, from a e Stafford: 
very extenſive one, which was lent him in the year 271. e 
1696, by John Gaſcoigne, of Parlington, Eſq; the fa- And Camden's 
ther of Sir Edward Gaſcoigne, Bart. of Neva Scotia. Remain, p. 49. 
It is drawn out in fixteen large ſheets or ſkins of parch- 

ment, curiouſly illuminated, and atteſted by Sir Henry 

St George, Norroy. In this extract, Mr Thoreſby 

traces not the Gaſcoignes ſo high as Ailricus, a noble 

Saxon of this family, who was baniſhed by the Con- 

queror, and has- omitted moſt of the females and 
younger branches (16) : nevertheleſs his extract appears (16) Thoreſby' 
conſiderably copious, and begins, if not ſo high as the Antiq. of Leeds, 
Conqueſt, but few degrees below it, as it contains a line fol 776, 178. 
of ſewen deſcents before the Judge; and all of them, as 

we obſerved, are named 3 Of the four firſt, the 
wives are not mentioned. The , was William 8 
Gaſcoigne of Harwood ; who —.— Elizebeth, the mil, MS we 
heir of W. Bolton. The fixth, is called dir William bove. 
Gaſcoigne, in one account (17), though not mentioned (18) So che print- 
as a Knight in this pedigree; and he, by Manſild, or ed Pedigree in 
Matilda, if it ſhould be tranſiated Maud, daughter of — n 
John de Gawkethorp, had William Gaſcoigne of Gaw- Haronettage, dt. 
thorp; who by Agnes his wife, had five ſons and two 8vo. 1741. Vol. 
daughters ; that is to ſay, 1. This Sir William Gaſ- IV, p. 336. 
coigne, the Chief-Juſtice. 2. Nicholas. 3. Richard. fte 5 called Ro- 
4. Thomas; and 5. John, a Clerk: the daughters —— Me cn 
were, Anne, married to Sir Robert Conſtable ; and Eli- of the Gaſcoignes 
zabeth, to John Aſke of Olſtroppe. The Chief Juftice before mentioned, 
was twice married ; firſt, to Elizabeth, daughter and 2 2 wif 
heir of Alexander Mowbray (18), of Kirtlington, Eſq; j,.. or 
by whom he had one ſon, Sir William Gaſcoigne, as But in Dugdale 
Walſingham calls him, of Gawthorp, a brave com- ve find noneofthe 
mander in the wars of France under King Henry V (19). 2 later 2 
who, by Jane, daughter and heir of Sir Henry Wyman, 1 Tultice * ng 
had Sir William Gaſcoigne of Gawthorp, High-Sheriff Common Pleas, 
of Yorkſhire, 20 Henry VI; who by Margaret, daugh- 1360. 

ter of Thomas Clarell, Eſq; and relict of John Fitz- However it was 
Williams, had four ſons, and five daughters ; the firſt — Te i 
whereof was, Sir William Gaſcoigne ; another was Judge Gaſcoigne 
named John, of Thorp on the Hill, who married Eli- was related to 
zabeth, daughter and heir of Sir William Swillington Tho. Mowbray, 
of Thorp, and was anceſtor to the Gaſcoignes of _ —— 
Thorp: that Sir William, by Joan, Daughter of John, genealogical mh 
the ſon of Sir Ralph Nevil, of Overſley in Warwick- among the MSS. 
ſhire, had Sir Wi/liam Gaſcoigne of Gawthorp; to of the late Peter 


whom, at the death of the ſaid John, in 1482, when 7 Nees Ea; 
orroy. 


ſton-Boteler, with other Lordſhips or Manors, in the —— 


the ſaid county of Warwick ; which were fold by the Angl. fol. 402. 
fourth deſcendent from this, who was Nevil's heir, to No. 40. E. Hall, 
Thomas Lord Cromwell; by whoſe attainder they eſ- &. 

cheated to. the Crown (20). That Sir William was (20) Dugdale's 
created Knight of the Bath at the Queen's coronation in — * _— 
the third, not the firſt, of King Henry VII (21), Anno f — 
1487 ; and marrying Margaret, Daughter of Henry p. 557 
Piercy, the third Farl of Northumberland, had by (7) tem, vel. 


(17) Memoirs of 
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The family was poſſeſſed of lands in various 


her Sir Wiliam Gaſcoigne, who was twice married; 
to Alice, danghter.of. Sir Richard Froynel, and after, 
to Margaret, daughter of Richard Lord Latimer; by 
both whom he had iſſue, and by the firſt; Sir William 
Vorkſhire reliev> Caſcoigne of Gawthorp (“), who was High-Sheriff of 
9010 many, with Yorkſhire, the eleventh. of Henry VII: he married 
rare medicine he firſt, Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Fitz - Williams; 


had for the Eyes; and afterwards, Lady Lu 
in Dr William _ rr 


Nlevn's Bul- John, Marqueſs of Montacute : by the former Lady, 
greg Defence he had William Gaſcoigne, Efq; beſides two ſons, who 
againſt Sickneſs, died iſſueleſs, and three daughters. The ſaid William, 
Kc. fol, 1562. P. by his wife Beatrice, daughter of Sir Richard Tempeſt, 
47. had four ſons, who died young, and Margaret his ſole 
(42) Hiſtorical heir; in whom this line terminated ; ſhe married Tho- 
CRE _— mas Wentworth, of Wentworth Woodhouſe in York- 
. Adios, and ſhire, Eſq; in 1552 (22), and brought a great eſtate 
Character of Tho. into that family. The ſaid Thomas, was Sheriff 
Earl of Strafford, Yorkſhire in the 24th of Eliz. and had by this wife, four 
os -- daughters, and one ſon, who was Sir William, the fa- 


9 Quære, 
. Sir Wil- 
liam Gaſcoigne of 


(23) So the print- ther of Thomas, the firſt: Earl of Strafford. Thus we 


ed Pere Bug. have given the eldeft deſcendents from the Chief Juſtice, 


A mentions by his firſt Wife. His ſecond, was Joan, daughter of 
Henry de Gray- Sir William Pickering, Knight, and relict of Sir Ralph 
ftoke, made Ba- Grayſtock, Baron of the Exchequer (23), by whom he 
ron 3 had a ſon, James Gaſcoigne, of Cardington, in Bed- 
. — anos" fordſhire. Dr Fuller has mentioned and diſtinguiſhed, 


the name in his from good authority, a younger brother of Gawthorp 


Chron, Series. Houſe, named William Gaſcoigne, who was, long original's memory, as gracefully as it does it's length Manuſcriptor. 


(24) Fuller's After that James, ſettled at Cardington nigh Bedford, 


Worthies in Bed- by marrying the inheritrix thereof. He was Sheriff of 


fordſhire,fol.125- Bedford and Bucks, the 22 Henry VII, and again 


(25)Quzre, Whe- the 5th and gth of Henry VIII. He was alſo knighted 
ther this is a dif- by this King, and Comptroller of the Houſhold to Car- 


ferent perſon fi s 
der Ge Gd dial Wolley (24. 


igne, Eſq; wh _— 
rt AY the Chief Juſtice, was, by his wife Mary, the daugh- 
dier, and eminent ter of Sir Hugh Cliderhow, father of ſeveral chil- 


Poet, in Q.Eli- dren; and anceſtor of others, who married into the fa- 
zabeth's reign ; 


4.0 4, A. Wood &c. From him was deſcended John Gaſcoigne of La- 
fays,atWaltham- fingcroft, who died in 1557; and left, among other 
_ ſow in Eſſex, in children, John, his third ſon and heir, of whom here- 
| — 3 after; and George Gaſcoigne, Eſq; (25) firſt of Oldhirſt, 
2 both are dif- who by Mary, daughter of John Stokeſley, was father 


ferent from an- of Sir Nicholas Gaſcoigne of Surry, who was knighted. 


bother of the name in 1603, and died in 1617 ; alſo of Richard Gaſ- 

ers me rs ti. coign, Eſq; the celebrated Antiquary, and other chil- 
tuled, A Remem- dren. This Richard was born at Sherfield, near Brent- 
brance of the well wood in. Eſſex, Anno 1579, as he left it written in a 
employ'd Life, note with his own hand, on the title page of a book 
e which was part of his own library (26). He was edu- 
ag aa" ag are not ſure ; but in that Univerſity he made others emi- 
Lincolnſhire, Oct. nent for their learning beſides himſelf. He was famous 
232 By Geo. among the Hiſtorians and Antiquaries, for his manu- 
nag in eve- {cript Collections, before the year 1622 ; and as Sir 
witneſs of his Robert Cotton, St Low Kniveton, Mr W. Liſle, the 
godly and chari- Saxon Antiquary, of Wilbrougham in Cambridgeſhire, 
whle ond in this beſides others, imparted of their greateſt curioſities to 
8 then him; ſo was he no leſs communicative of his own 
A th choice and invaluable collections, to ſeveral who were 
Dyzbeius, Dearte cultivating the like ſtudies with himſelf (27). Nor 
Natandi; Libri {pared he to employ his intereſt, with ſuch of his 
dus, 4to. 1587, friends, who could beſt forward their productions to the 
e. publick. Soon after Mr Dugdale was firſt brought to 
(27) As may be London by Sir Simon Archer, in 1638, and recom- 
— among the mended by Sir Henry Spelman, to Mr Roger Dodfworth, 
ter Dodſworth, MF Gaſcoigne, who had great acquaintance with Sir 
at Oxford. Chriſtopher, afterwards the Lord Hatton, a noble en- 
Alſo thoſe of Dr courager of theſe ſtudies, ſo effectually introduced Mr 
882 Johz- Dugdale to this worthy patron, that he was not only 

ION made welcome, with all expreſſions of kindneſs, but 
actnal readineſs to promote his labours (28) ; which 
dale's Life, before turned greatly to the benefit and advancement. thereof. 
his i. of St Wherefore, Dugdale, afterwards recording ſome parti- 
Paul's Cathedral, culars we have before ſpoken of, relating to the deſcen- 
3 1716. p. dents of Nicholas Gaſcoigne of Laſingeroft, brother, as 


Ale A. Wocd's we obſerved to the Chief Juſtice, and their alliance 


(28) Memoirs of 
Sir William Dug: 


Athen. Oxon, with the Wentworths, has jonny added theſe 
Val II. in Faſti, words, Nor muſt I forget that, likewiſe from the 
!, 9 » 


* tame ſtock, is alſo ſprung my ſpecial friend, Richard 
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parts of: that county, particularly in Bingley, 
Sykeſted, Ottelay, Plumpton, . Abbyrforth, Ledwodhouſe, Allerton: by the water, and other 


© Gaſcoigne, late of Branham 
„Vork, Eiq; a gentleman well, worthy: of the beſt re- 


to, are not à little obli 


as. we have ſaid above, to the Wentworth family, by 


daughter and heir of the n 


ordinary treaſury 


of 


Nicholas Gaſcoigne of Laſingeroft, next brother to 


milies of Beckwith, Vavaſour, Ardington, Ingleby, 


was the father of his wife, nor what iſſue Mr Gaſcoigne 


cated at Cambridge, whether in St John's College, we 


2139 


mannors 


Bigg#n, in the county of 
* ſpefts from all lovers of antiquities 3 to whoſe.good 

* affeCtions and abilities in thoſe ſtudies, his own fami- 

© ly and ſeveral others of much eminency, allied there- 20) Dogdale' 
ged (29);" He was relaced, 1 of War- 


: - - , | BF wickſhire,29.edit, 
marriage into it of a female heir; and as ſhe en- fol. 1730. Tom. 


riched it with a large eſtate, fo did he, with no ſmall II. p. 857. 


poxtion of honour ; by reviving, from his own extra- 
of antiquities, ſuch. a numerous gene - 
ration of the moſt eminent anceſtors therein. Some 


copy of this capious,. painful, and accurate work, was 
. made by Dr Johnſon, as appears among the volumi- 
nous collections he 


ſhire (30). For theſe, and other reſpects, Mr Gaſcoigne 


gathered for the Aztiquities of York- - 

(30) That Copy 
was mach eſteemed in the Strafford family ; as by Tho- I. neh ot 
mas, the firſt Earl, [o alſo by his ſon William, after'1,,,. volume of 
his death, Earl of Strafford, at Wentworth Wood- the Pedigree of 
houſe. His picture was there preſerved, repreſenting the moſt noble 
him with a freſh healthy complexion, in his very old Family of Weng. 
age, when his head was reverendly filver'd over with Jorch Woodhouſa 
grey hairs. It is a half length, ſitting in a chair; at- in Yorkſhire. 
tir'd in a white damaſk gown, flowered with black ; Compoſed by Mr 
and in his hand, an old parchment deed or charter, Richard Ga- 
folded up, with a broad ſeal of yellow wax appendant : Antidusty. 

but if it could cover the poſthumous treatment of it's Catal. Libror. 
and breadth of the wainſcot, it would ſurely then be a — 4 pra 
moſt honourable ornament. Several printed books 160. gr" ung II. 
were alſo preſerved in the Library there, as hath been 3 

in ſome others, relating to the Hiſtory and Peerage of 

England, the Antiquities of the Counties, and Monu- 

mental Inſeriptions in the Churches, wherein any pedi- 

grees or deſcents of noted families are mentioned ; 

which were many of them laboriouſly corrected, and 

enlarged with marginal notes, and additional tables of 

Genealogy, written in the ſine, fair, little hand, of the 

ſaid Richard Gaſcoigne. By which we may perceive, 


he ſpent-much of his long life, eſpecially the latter part, 


in theſe Studies. What family he had, is but briefly 

mentioned. We find in the printed pedigree, that he 

was, or had been married, to the daughter of Mr Colles, 

or, as Others ſeem to have corrected it, Collet (31) : (31) TheBaronet- 
and there was an old gentleman of this name, in the tage of Eng. Vol. 
reign of K. Charles I, who was chief Clerk, or Deputy IV, P. 337+ 
Keeper of the Records, in the Tower of London, under | 
Sir John Buroughs (32) ; but we know not that this (32) The Life of 
Sir William Dug: 
had by her. Though he was often at ths Univerſities, e, © before. 
at York, and at London, ſearching the libraries, ar- 
chives,. and offices of record ; or at the ſeats of his 


learned and honourable friends, augmenting his antique 


collections from their family records; as Mr Henry Fer- 

rers of Baddeſley had alſo gathered part of his many 

volumes of Antiquities from the living, as well as the 

dead, yet his own dwelling, or proper abode, was at 

Bramham Biggja in Yorkſhire ; where it is thought he (33) Mr Gaf- 
died; and, as we compute, about the year 1658 ; *. — 
having ſeen ſame books, with his writing and illuſtra- Emendations and 
tions in them, ſo late, as within one or two years of Enlargements of 
that time (33) ; when he muſt have been aged near 3 5 
fourſcore. As for his vaſt magazine of moſt valuable Deferiptidn of 
and venerable antiquities, which once filled the rooms Leiceſterthire, ol. 
of a tall ſtone · tower, their duſty dormitory, or long 1622. preſerved 
unmoleſted aſylum, and what became of them; fo in Jeſus College 
many original charters, patents, deeds, and other evi- page be 
dences, ſome in the Saxon character; ſo many rolls of every page. 
pedigrees, creations, ſucceſſions; court-rolls, and others And in a fair 

of limned portraits, from old illuminated manuſcripts, Tranſcript which 
feneſtral paintings, and monumental effigies, with their ant ern ene 
inſcriptions, arms, &. beſides his infinite extracts, as that — 
well from ancient regiſters; ledgers, couchers, viſita - be ſera, p. 35 
tions, obitals, wills, eſcheats, and all ſorts of other that they were 
records, as from the painful reſearches of many other —— 9 
antiquaries, which enabled him, fo expertly to make, Year 1666. 

as well all thoſe additions and improvements in the Many of cheſe 
printed books of Heraldry, Genealogy, Topography, notes are allo. 
&c. aforeſaid, as to draw out the many volumes from 233 hy = 
them, in manuſcript, which he did, of our moſt emi 2 


n; eee 1 emi- Collections, at 
nent families, eſpecially in Vorkſhire, even throughout Cass. an 
| the 


2140 


bove. ö 


— 


the alphabet j each volume being diſti by a 

letter therof: what became of all this ineſtimable 

treaſure, I ſay, except thoſe alphabetical volumes, more 

happily eſtranged ; and by what innovating, intimi- 

dating, or other infatuating, and miſconceived motives; 

they met with a molt andeſerved fate, from whence it 

was leaſt to be expected, being all, without diſtinction, 

wilfully ſacrificed to the no leſs afidiltifiguiſhing flames, 

14) Catalogs 45 it is elſewhere. obſerved (34), about ſeventy years af- 
bliothecze Har- ter the death of their learned and worthy collector, it 
leianz, Vol. 111. might be more tedious than agreeable, in this place, 
vo. 1744- P. 23. more amply to relate. However, thus much may be 
ſaid, of what has been thought thereof, that, whatever 

ſimilitude may appear in the action, there was a great 
2 3 to that ſaerifice, and 

thoſe, whereby our Whittington (3 5) is faid to 

Ge, dcs have teſtified his generous loyalty, — 2 
contemporary, the honours he had received; when, in his coſtly Fire 
and died about 9 of Spices, far leſs precious, lefs profuſe, than that of 
years after him. thoſe Antiquities / further to brighten, and enrich the 
fragrant flame, he made a burnt-offering of thoſe ma- 

nuſcript obligations, whereby his princely benefactor 

had engaged himſelf to reſtore the treaſures wherewith 

(46)T he Pedigree he had been intruſted (36), All we have more to ob- 
of the famous Sir ſerve here, of this learned Antiquary, is that, whether 
Richard Whit- it was a different perſon, or not, of the ſame name and 
tington, thrice family, whoſe genealogy is preſerved in one of our 
333 publick libraries (37), we have not been yet certified. 
the MS. Colle. The third fon and heir of John of Laſingeroft before 
tions of Rodney mentioned, and uncle to this Richard was John Gaſcoigne 
Fane, Eſq; late of Parlington, Eſqz who by Maud, the — — of Wil- 


da 
of Colcheſter in liam Arthington of , Eſq; had befides younger 
— mention is ſons John Gaſcoi Set Labngirak, Parlington, and 


alſo made of this Barnbow, the eldeſt ; who was created. Baronet of 
Spice-Fire, in an Nowa Scotia, by King Charles I. And this Sir John Gaſ- 


old Hitt of Sir ,. coigne, dying May 3, 1637, his eldeſt ſon, by his lady, 


| ton, printed 440. Anne, Daughter of John Ingiedy, Eſq; was Sir Tho- 


in black letter, mas Gaſcoi 


» Baronet, of Elmett in the Veſt- Riding 
without date. 


of Vorkſhire; who, being — pa years of 
37) See the De- àge, very deaf, and ſuperannuated, in February 1679, 
S of Rich, — indicted at the King's-Bench-Bar Weſtminſter, for 
Gaſcoigne, of high-treaſon, upon the evidence of Robert Bolron, and 
—_—— 1463. dne Mowbray, his ſervants ; the former of whom, had 
among the Hera), been ſued on his bonds for debt to Sir Thomas, and 
dical MSS. in the ejected from his farm for default of rent; and the latter 
AſhmoleanLibra- alſo diſcarded, and diſgraced, for — his ſaid 
4 maſter of money: yet one or both pretended to have 
Ped; —_—_ been, notwithſtanding, engaged by him in a conſpiracy, 

ines, a- to deſtroy the King, for a large ſum of money, and 
mong Mr Dodſ- bring in the Popiſh Religion (38). The Chief Juſtice 
worth's Collecti- Scroggs, left the Court, when he ſaw the malicious 
* contrivance detecting, and the evidence againſt Sir 
(38) See the Trial Thomas likely to be invalidated : and though the other 
—— . — * Judges would have biaſs'd the Jury, to find him guilty ; 
high-treaſon, in yet, theſe, ſeeing how exceptionable the witneſſes a- 


eonſpiring the inſt him were, and how improbable, that Sir Thomas 
death of the King, ſhould ſhew ſo little favour to thoſe, at whoſe mercy it 


the ſubverßon of as pretended, he had truſted his life, now ſo much 


the government © | . 

and alteration of endanger'd by the ſpirit of revenge, and avarice in 
religion, on Wel. 2 ſuch prof} eſpecially as they had of re- 
neſday Feb. 11, ward, for their accuſation, the ſaid Jury brought him 
2679, at the Bar in Not Guilty: And *tis remarked, as an inflance in 
2 — this tryal, of the new witneſſes of the plot, which were 
Right Hon. Sir then rifing every day, that if a ſervant had cheated, or 
William Scroggs, robbed his maſter, he would ward off the proſecution, 


Lord Chief Ju- by ſwearing him into the conſpiracy (39). But Hiſtory 
er a ar =" might accommodate us with more agreeable parti 


that Court, fol, of ſome ſucceeding deſcendents in this line of the Gaſ- 
1680. Reprinted coignes of Lafingcroft, Parlington, and Barnbow, were 
In the SeateTrials jt to be continued down to Sir Edward Gaſcoigne, Ba- 
the lat edit, Vol. ronet, beforementioned ; whoſe benefactions to the 

Cathedral Church of York, are recorded by the hiſto- 


2 — yy * rian of that city (40) ; or thoſe other of 
State Trials fol merit and diſtinction, who are now living ; among 


1718, p. 183. whom we ſhall only mention, John Gaſcoigne, Eſq; 
(40) Mr Drake's Rear-Admiral, the preſent chicf of one branch of the 
Antiquities of family ; to whom, and to another John Gaſcoyne of 
York, fol. 319. London, Eſq; who is related to the alderman of this 

city, of the name, we here make our grateful ac- 


knowledgement, and return of thanks, for the favour of 
their communications, relating to this article of the 


6ASCOTGN E. 
(f) Memoirs of mannors (F) 1 but their principal feat was at Harwood, till Sir William Gaſedighe, grand 
te Ong father to the Chief Juſtice, married Maude the daughter. and heireſs of John Se ; 


Lord Chief Juſtice. The next line, of the Judge's ſe- 


life; of Thomas, Earl of Kent (42). Some Hunſſet : 
' writers pretending to give us the names of his father + ANC this 


of Henry Ellis, Eſq; and dying 
named Thomas, and two daughters, Alice and Eliza- 75. 


» 


from 


cond brother, Richard Gaſcoigne of Hunſlet, Eſq; is 

but ſhort (41). He is diſtinguiſhed in the records, to (4) See Thorec: 
have been Marſhal of the Exchequer, by the grant for Þy's Antig. of 
our old » concerning 

Rich Gaſcoi 

and mother, have miſtaken both (43). He married, who bought k: 
according to the pedigree, Anne, daughter and coheir And of it's ſuc. 
in 1422, left a fon ing Poſſeſſor, 


beth : the firſt was married to Sir Thomas Nevil, Knt. (43) Rymer's 
and the ſecond to Sir John Everingham. That Tho- VIII. 2 0. 
mas was bred at Oriel College in Oxford, and became p. 44, 
a learned Doctor of Divinity; famous both abroad and De Officio Mareſ- 
at home. In 1434, he was Vice-Chancellor, and in alli Angliz Con- 
1442, Chancellor of that Univerſity, which he refign'd 
about three years after (44). He was the author of (43) J. — Da 
many books, all written in Latin it ſeems ; atleaſt, the Serptor. 5. 661 
titles of them are all in that language. Some ancient (44) Is mY 
copies of them are preſerved in many Libraries ; but + #35 Y 
we meet with none that have been ever printed. The clefiz Anglicane, 
moſt conſiderable of them are, An Epiftle of the Pro- fol. 1716, p. 442, 
ceedings at the Council of Florence, in Trinity College 43, 1 | 
Library at Cambridge; his Narrative f the Decolla- 5 nr 
tion of Archbiſhop Scrope, among the manuſcripts in the Chancellor of 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; his Life of St Jerom, in the Church of 
the Library at Magdalen College, in that Univerſity ; Mork afterward, 
his Complaint againſt the Election of the Archbiſhop of 3 
Canterbury, in 1443, among Bodley's MSS. and beſides cum, p. 367, fo 
three or four more, upon ſcripture arguments (45), that Dr W. Lang- 
his Theological Dictionary, in Lincoln College; the don might ſucceed 
largeſt, moſt noted, and moſt cited of all his works. _ LN 
Among the additions to one of our old Hiſtorians, ſet before, p. zug. 
forth by the late Mr Thomas Hearne, he has given us And Athen. 
an extract, or collection in ſeveral pages, of fuch parti- Qxon. Vol. I. p, 
culars in this Dictionary, as are moſt enriched with hi- 
ſtorical intelligence (*). As for the author, there is a (45) Mentioned 
letter written to kim by Wolfard Kober, in 1456, pre- in Bale, Pits, ac. 
ſerved among the manuſcripts in Baliol College, Ox- (®) Vide Walt. 
ford ; and, as appears in the pedigree, he died on = 332 
the 13th of March 1457, but in other accounts, that ſti, Edwa-. 1 1. 
he was flouriſhing three years later (46) : And as for 111, edente Tho, 
the Judge's two youngeſt brothers, Thomas and John, Hearnio. 2 Tem. 
beforementioned, we have already ſaid as much of 380. Oxon. 1731, 
them, as we have met with. But, whereas there was P 9. 
one Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, wes lee looked — (46) Bale, Pits, 
in this pedigree, and thought to have madvertently „ 
pod tp we ſhall to — my further miſapprehen- «Horns 6 
ſion, here briefly ſhew, how likely it is, that he had Germany; it's 
no right of admittance therein. This Knight, having Government, 
the reputation of being well acquainted with the Ger- — of af- 
man intereſt, and policies, was employed by King — 2 5 
Charles II, in the quality of his envoy to the Imperial cjeaing ad 
Court at Vienna, in order to negotiate a match, which crowniog the 
was then propoſed between his Majeſty's brother, King of the Ro- 
James, Duke of York, and the Archducheſs of In- 7%: „e 
ſprack. While Sir Bernard reſided there, in the Em- preſent Imperia 
peror's court, he wrote an hiſtorical and political diſ- Majegies Houſ- 
courſe upon the German Empire, which he then ſent hold; together 
over in a letter to King Charles ; and it was, in the — 2 
inning of the late Queen Anne's reign, ſet forth in Im penal Princes 
print (47). There were alſo publiſhed at the fame time gf che Empire. 
with it, among other ſtate papers, written by ſeveral By Sir Bernard 
other perſons, the epiſtolary correſpondence which was 22 2 
held by Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, then Secretary Vea. 4 - 
of State, with Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, on the occaſion 6; pages, 8vo. 
of the ſaid match. They conſiſt of about thirty letters (48) They are in- 
in number, and contain ſome reaſons and arguments to tituled, Letters 
be uſed, or directions to be followed, in that negotia- from my Lord 
tion, by the faid Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne (48). But the Arlington 5 Sir 
ingenious editor of theſe papers, in his prefatory diſ- 33 1 
courſe prefixed to them, gives us to underſtand, that the Imperial Court of 
faid Deſcription of Germany, was writ by no country- Vienna: Where- 
man of ours, and conſequently, as we preſume, unal- in the whole Af 
lied to the Engliſh family of Gaſcoignes before ſpoken fir of the intend- 
of ; for where he has given ſome character of it, in re- dhe ur Arch 
gard to the phraſe or diction in which it is written, he guched of Inſ- 
confeſſes that, The ſtyle thereof is ſomewhat obſcure pruck and the 
* or harſh ; which ought to be pardoned, ſays he, in a Duke of 2 
« foreigner, as Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne was, being a Flo- EE Dated 
© rentins by birth ; but, adds he, the importance and from Whitehall, 
| | « faithfulneſs ia1671 and 167% 


1671, p. 308. 
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(lw. of the from which time this place became their chief ſeat of reſidence (g). That Sir William's 
ſon William, married Alice, the daughter and coheir of Nicholas Frank, Eſq; by whom 
the antiquities he had this Sir William Gaſcoigne, the Chief Juſtice, their eldeſt born; 


manor and leet of 


Harwood caftle, 


there, the mar- 


IGN E. 


the ſons 


dle ind alebeſter and daughters whom we have mentioned in the preceding note. At Gawthorp, in the ſaid 


tombs for the - 
Galſcoignes, Kc. 


pariſh of Harwood, between Leeds and Knarſborough, it is credibly atteſted that this 


Harwood Chief Juſtice was born (), and, as it has been computed, in the middle of King Ed- 


Church, and the ward IIId's 


venerable chapel 


reign, about 1350, or not much later. He was afterwards a ſtudent of the Law 


1. Caetherrp- in the Inner Temple, as our laſt quoted author informs us; but Sir William Dugdale has 


hall, &c. 


ball rhorby': Siven us a ſculpture of his arms, from one of the windows in Grays Inn-Hall, importing 
Antiq. of Leeds, him to have been a member of that Society (i). He grew ſo eminent in his profeſſion to- 
Nd Hh Gib- wards the latter end of King Richard II, that he was made one of the King's Serjeants in 
ſon's Camden, in September 1398 (t). And how much eſteemed he was by his ſucceſſor, for his knowledge 


Yorkſhire, 


and fidelity in the tranſaction of the moſt intricate and important affairs, as well relating to 


(6) Dr Fuller's his own rights as thoſe of the kingdom, may be inferred from ſeveral inſtances. For, on 


Worthies of Eng. t 


A n Þ the eighth of October in the ſame year, he was nominated by King Richard, with others, 


199. 
« From'the infor- 


in a commiſſion of Agency, procured by the ſaid Henry of Lancaſter, Duke of Here- 


From Mr ford (7), ſoon after King of England, when he was going into baniſhment. Theſe letters 
Rich. Gaſcoigne, patent, Which were ſo granted to Duke Henry at his departure, whereby Gaſcoigne, and 


deſcended from 


the ſodge, an ac- che Duke's other General Attorneys, were empowered to proſecute his cauſes, and ſue 
compliſhed Anti- livery of any Inheritance, which, during his exile, might fall to him, as that of his father 


quary in 


(i) See Dugdale's 
Origines Juridici- 


Halarrx. John of Ghent did, and whereby his homage was reſpited for a reaſonable fine, were, as 
one of our Hiſtorians has truly obſerved, revoked by King Richard (m), as it appears from 
the Parliament rolls on the eighteenth of March following, the faid grant being judged un- 


ales, edir. fol. lawful by his Parliament z and when Duke Henry, the next year, aſcended the throne, that 


revocation was judged unlawful by his Parliament, and made one of the articles for de- 


(3)12cm, in Chro- Poſing King Richard (#) ; ſo that the ſaid King's ineffeftual endeavours to extinguiſh the 
nie Series, p. 55+ Duke's greatneſs, did but augment it, to his own deſtruction ; as the general Hiſtories 
1) Rymer's Fe have related. From the firſt year of this King Henry IV, who began his reign in Septem- 


er, Tom. VIII. ber 1399, to the latter end of it, we meet with the abſtracts of Gaſcoigne's opinions, ar- 


Bis Henrico de gutnents, diſtinctions, and deciſions, as well before he was Chief Juſtice as after, very fre- 
Lancaſter, Duce quently recited, among thoſe of other ſages of the Law, in our old books of Reports (o), 


Here fordiæ, de 


(n) Sir ohn Hay- 


3 many whereof are diſtinguiſhed, and recommended, by the brief remarks of their learned g the Yer 
editor, as very notable, or worthy of obſervation, and may give good lights into our old E 


throughout this 


Aae Grſt pare law caſes; eſpecially the more choice, nice, or intricate cauſes, then canvaſſed or agitated . 
ef the lifeand in our courts of juſtice ; with the various opinions, abilities, and characters, of thoſe who ) Sie Anthony 


reign of King 


Heary IV, &c. Preſided in them; and have been long ſo well eſteemed to yield many precedents of good 1 
4:0, 1599, P. 52+ authority, that ſome famous Judges, and others learned in the laws, have taken much Vs fe 


2 Vols. fol. 565. 


„ 6 rob, Pains, of ſummaries as they are, to render them ſtill more ſuccin& (p). And as ſome dir Red. Brook's 
22 remarks, critical or hiſtorical, have been made, by one of our moſt induſtrious Antiquaries, SA 


ment of the Re- 


dogg in ce To. Upon the antient adminiſtrators of ns whoſe ſentiments and judgments are recorded in“ 


inction, according to the title of his performance, may ) Sie w. Dug- 
Pac, Ei edie, be expected to appear, of Judge Gaſcoigne therein (); but whether ſuch diſtinction or aue Obſerrat- 


fol. 1657, P. character is there preſerved, we have not now the opportunity of information, It appears jerwns icarned in - 


er of London, theſe books, ſome character or di 


375. tit. 87. 


ment, fol. 15733 


and p. 387, ut. from very good authority, that he was Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's. Bench, fo early at — mg 
30. leaſt as the ſecond year of King Henry IV, or 1401; tho? there has been ſome little diſ- Books ; among 
agreement upon that head (C]. And now, the nation being embroil'd with dangerous \\s M3 in te 


« faithfulneſs of the relation, will, I hope, make ſuf- 


* ficient compenſation for the deficiency of the lan- 

«* guage ; and certainly cannot be unwelcome at this 
; conjuncture, when England has fo viſibly an intereſt 
{49) See Miſcel- © in the affairs of Germany (49).” When the ſaid Sir 
2 W * Bernard Gaſcoign returned from his embaſſy into Eng- 
em Tradts Kc. land, he took ſhipping at Dunkirk ; and one of the 
collected by Tho. engers who came over with him, was Mrs Aphra 


Brown, 8vo, Behn, the ingenious poeteſs. It is aſſerted by the 


1702, writer of her life, that in the courſe of their voyage, 


— yon in they all ſaw a ſurpriſing Phenomenon, whether formed 
News from the by any riſing exhalations, or deſcending vapours, ſhaped 


New Exchange, by the winds, and irradiated by refracted lights, is not 


&c. 4to. 1650 explained; but it appeared, through Sir Bernard's tele- him 


782 - 18. ſcopes, in a clear day, at a great diſtance, to be, or to 


Faſti, Vol. II. Teſemble, a fine, gay, floating fabrick, adorned with 
p. 59. calls him figures, feſtoons, &c. At firſt they ſuſpected ſome art 
* Aknown friend in his , till at laſt, as it approached, they could 
© the Engliſhna- ſee it plainly without them ; and the relater is ſo par- 


ticular in the diſcription, as to aſſert, that it appeared. 


to be, a four-ſquare floor, of various coloured marble ; 
having rows of fluted and twiſted pillars aſcending, with 
Copids on the top, circled with vines and flowers, and 
ſtreamers waving in the air. Tis added, of this tran 
viſionary, if not romantic or poetical pageant ; 
- fancy is an architect. that can build caſtles in the clouds, 
VOL. III. No, CLXXX. 


Aſhmolcan Li- 
cCOmmotions, brary. 


as well by ſea as land ; that it floated almoſt near enough 

for them to ſtep out upon it; as if it would invite them (50) See the Lifs 
to a ſafer landing, than they ſought by failing ; or por- of Mrs Aphra 
tended that the one ſhould be as dangerous and deceit- Behn, prefixed to 


ful as the other: for ſoon after the calm which enſued, er Novels, æc. 


there aroſe ſuch a violent ſtorm, that they were all "I a 


Mipwreckt, but happily in fight of the land; to which, 
by timely aſſiſtance, they all got ſafe (50). (51) Stow's An- 
[CJ] There has been ſome little diſagreement upon that "als, edit. fol. 
head.) John Stow is manifeſtly miltaken in ſuggeſting . 4, Þ de 
that this Chief Juſtice, appeared no ſooner on the * 
King's Bench than the fixth year of King Henry the 
Fourth's reign (51). And Dr Fuller, in correction of (52) Fuller's 
im, has = as from good authority, that Gaſ- Worthies ia 
coigne was made Chief Juſtice of that Bench, on the Yo"%fbire, p. 
firſt. of November in the firſt year of that King (52), Ee guigin. de 
wherein he is alſo miſtaken; for it is manifeſt in the ipſo anno, Bun- 
Parliament Rolls, that Sir Walter Clopton, was then dello 2. Kot. 52. 
Chief Juſtice of this Bench, from that remarkable inci- 


718, 


dent of his taking the confeſſion of John Hall, who was (53) Ses Sir Rob. 


concerned in that moſt wicked and formal murder of enen? Abridg- 
Thomas, Duke of Glouceſter, by ſmothering him be- rds in theTow- 
tween two feather beds, in the Prince's Inn, or Engliſh er of London, fol. 
Priſon, as ſome call it, at Calais, according to the ſe- 1687. among 
eret direction of King Richard (53). This confeſſion — and * 
was taken, and the ſai malefattor executed, on the fea, IV. . 
24 G | the 400, &c. 


— — 


2142 GAS COIGNE. 
commotions, by the friends of the late King Richard, and other enemies of King Henry, 
we find among the records, that, in J uly 1403, together with Ralph Nevil Earl of Weſt- 
morland, this Judge Gaſcoigne, and others, are commiſſioned by the ſaid King, to iſſue 
their power and authority, for levying and aſſembling forces in the counties of York and 


Northumberland, of what ſtate, degree, or condition ſoever, againſt the inſurrection of 
H Ryner's Fe- Henry Percey Earl of Northumberland (r). In the fifth year of King Henry, which is 


en. VIII. one part in 1403 the other in 1404, when an erroneous judgment, which had been given 


19 


2 Hominibu» againſt Roger Deyncourt, touching a mannor in Warwickſhire, was, upon examining the 

—_ can. proceſs and record, reverſed by this Chief Juſtice ; and he gave a tranſcript of ir, under his 
own hand, to the Clerk of the Parliament; as alſo, a ſcire facias to the ſaid Roger, re- 
turnable in the next Parliament; we obſerve in the printed abſtract of this record, the 

(*) Sir Rob. Cot- Chief Juſtice is diſtinguiſhed by the title of Sir William Gaſcoigne (), expreſſing him to 


13 have been at that time a Knight; tho? from ſome remarks of other writers, which we have 


the Tower of mentioned in the note directed to in the next year of that King's reign, it ſhould ſeem that 
Condon, en 10. he was not knighted till then. On the 25th of April 1405, we find the ſaid Earl of Weſt- 


anno. 5. Hen. v. 


2. 429. morland, William Gaſcoigne, and others, alſo appointed, by letters patent, with full I 
5 = and authority, from King Henry, to treat with the rebellious abettors of the ſaid — 


ar] of Northumberland; that they, pay ing their fines, might be received to mercy : Li - the moſt 
and there was a proclamation iſſued by the King to the ſame purpoſe, at Pontefract, the Godkich.Scrown 


(s) Rymer, as be- next day (5). Soon after, in the ſame year, when Archbiſhop Scrope, with others, was goes Ae 


fore, p. 39+ taken in arms againſt the King, and his Majeſty would have had Judge Gaſcoigne pro- to death by King 


nounce ſentence of death directly upon him, he maintained the Jaw fo incorruptibly, with _ — — 


regard to the eccleſiaſtical privileges, which the Archbiſhop himſelf had charged the King rightful Sore- 
with violating, and fo inflexibly refuſed to paſs ſuch ſentence, in the illegal and irregular el, M bn 


manner required, that he incurred the King's high diſpleaſure for that refuſal, tho' for his exhibited aint 
integrity he gained great applauſe [DJ]. But when the heads of that inſurrection were cut — 


off, 3vo- 1722. 


(54) Sir William the 28th of November, in the firſt year of that King. or Judges under their cognizance, cleared his inſurrection 

Dugdale's Sum- 1399; and, on the third of October, in 1400, we find of treaſon, on account of his ſubmiſſion (62), and judg- (6a) Cotton'sRe- 
mons of the no- the ſaid Sir Walter Clopton, Chief Juſtice of the King's ed it to be only a treſpaſs, puniſhable by fine and ran- cords, 5. Hen. IV. 
wt wow =_ Bench, called to Parliament (54) ; but after that, and ſom, did not care to bring this caſe of the Archbiſhop's P. 426 
werd 1685. p. he had ſat about twelve years on this bench, we hear before that Judicatory (63) ; but reſolving to have him 63) Memoirs of 
360. no more of him; for, in one of the volumes of old Re- put to death for high-treaſon, would, when the Arch. the Gaſcoignes, 
(55) The words ports before referred to, it appears, under the ſecond biſhop was brought to his manor houſe at Biſhopſthorp, "© 

in the Report are year of King Henry IV, that Gaſcoigne was then Chief near York, before his Majeſty, have obliged Judge (64) MrF 
Meehan Juſtice, as it ſeems, of the King's Bench; and alſo Gaſcoigne to pronounce ſentence accordingly upon him prake's 8 
, Toftice fut en that he ſat, or had ſet, ſometimes, in the Common as a traytor ; but this upright and memorable Judge (64), cum: or, Hiſt. 
« je Place en le Pleas ; whether before Sir William 1 hyrning was ad- who was, by no proſpe& of fear or favour, to be cor- d Antiq. of the 
* Commen Ban- vanced thereto, in the foregoing year, or during that rupted to any ſuch violation of the ſubjects rights, or 8 — | 
* : et has 7 c. judge's extraordinary engagements in the renunciation infringement of their laws and liberties, as then eſtabliſh- Life of Archbiſhop 
Books "Pon vi. and depoſition of King Richard, or upon any other ed; which ſuffered no religious perſon to be brought Scrope, p. 438. 
Tan Reports gel ſpecial cauſes, does not appear (55) : but in Sir William to a ſecular or lay-trial, unleſs he were a heretic, and (65) In bis Arti- 
Caſes en Ley, que Dugdale's 'I ables of Juridical Succeflion, it is aſſerted, firſt degraded by the Church, as the Archbiſhop had ob- cles; fee the Life 


fureat Argues en apainſt, or under, the year 1401, that William Gaſ- jected againſt the King, in the caſe of others (65), ab- of Rich. Scrope, 


la teraps de Men. coigne was conſtituted Chief Juſtice of the King's ſolutely refuſed to obey the royal command, and ſaid Archbiſhop of 


IV. et Hen. V. York, $vo. 722. 


fol. 1679. anno Bench, on the i5th of November (55) ; which is near to his Majeſly, Neither you, my Lord the King, nor any 
2. Hen. IV. p.24. two months in the third year of King Henry: ſo that /iege Subject of your's, in your name, can legally, accord- Sag 

456) Dugdale's Judge grey is promoted to this ſeat, above a year ing to the rights of the kingdom, adjudge any Biſhop to — Lees 
Chronica Sers, too ſoon, in Doctor Fuller, and at leaſt three years too death (66). Whereupon the King, highly incenſed a- floria de — 
ae before, p. 54+ late, in John Stow. | gainſt the Judge, commanded Sir William Fulthorp rio Ricardi Scrope 
— Pat. OO [D] Though for his integrity he gained great ap- (or F ulford, as Stow and others call him), who might be Archiep ſcopi E- 
oro plauſe] As the Earl of Northumberland at his inſur- learned in the Laws (67), but was no Judge, to pro- 3 ln 
2 —_ rection, exhibited articles againſt King Henry, before nounce ſentence againſt the Archbiſhop, which he did, . 
* the King, the battle of Shrewſbury (57) : So now after it, Arch- that day, being the 8ch of June in the year 1405, as a- p. 3yo. 

are extant in biſhop Scrope alſo iſſued his. They contain many foreſaid, from a high throne, or ſtage, as ſome call it, (67) Stow's An- 
Hall's Chr'n. heavy charges againſt him; as, of perjury, falſhood, erected in the Archbiſhop's palace, after the moſt a- nals, fol. 333 
anno 3. Hen IV. oppreſſion, tyranny, uſurpation, ſo eſpecially, of cau- brupt and extrajudicial manner, without indictment, Biſhop Gedwin, 
(58) Speed quotes fing King Richard, after fifteen days and nights periſh- trial, defence, or any other ceremony; and the Arch- in bis Liſe of 
1 ing with hunger, thirſt and cold, in Pomfret Caſtle, to biſhop's tragedy was compleated the ſame day, in a I | 
K nat 1-ath alſo be murdered ; or as the Archbiſhop ſays, put at laſt, corn-field without the city walls; being there, accord- Ps is that of 
in thcſe words, to a moſt vile death; hitherto altogether unknown in ing to the King's mandate, beheaded, with Thomas Sir William Ful- 
(59) See Archbi- our kingdom (58), but, by the Grace of God, no Mowbray Earl Marſhall, and others. As for the mi- ford, erroncouſly 
thop Scrope's Ar- longer to be concealed (59): ſo that, ſtarving ſeems to racles which are ſaid to have enſued at the place where — 5 
ricles apainft the he but one part of his ſufferings, and the other, not to the Archbiſhop ſuffered, upon certain lays of barley, * 
a have been diſcloſed in Hiſtory : for as to the aſſaſſina - which ſprung up next ſeaſon ſo fruitfully, tho' they had cing this Sen- 
era, Tom. II. p. tion of Sir Pierce Exon, it ſeems romantic, and but a been all cruſhed and trampled down by the ſpectators tence. | 
302 collated with copy of the motives which Archbiſhop Becket's aſſaſſins of his death; and the judgments which beſel the King, (68) Quzre, I 
the Contin. of received from their Prince. Archbiſhop Scrope had a in thoſe leprous diſeaſes which ſoon aſter broke out up- theſe Miracles, as 


ve eg han the King, and might ha on him, as *tis ſaid to have been teſtified to maſter Tho- they acc called, 
; g power than the King, and might have over- „as tis ſaid to have been teſtified to er Tho f 
_ 2 — vo army, if his own credulity in the treacherous mas Gaſcoigne, Profeſſor of Divinity (68), who was = — 


Library. retenfions of his adverſary, had not betrayed him; the Judge's nephew; with other ſuch particulars ; we coigne's MS. Diſ- 

(60) Tho. Wal- * deluded by the Earl of Weſtmorland, leave them where they are to be found, among ſome courſe of the 

fngham's Hiſt, to enter into a parley, and diſband his forces, from a Who have aſſerted (69) and others who "diſcredit them —— 2 

Angl. fol. 375. feigned approbation of his articles (60), and ſeeming (70) ; and ſhall only here obſerve, that Judge Gaſ- — 

— I revolt to his party ; then was the Archbiſhop arreſted coigne's conſcience was highly celebrated, for his hav- 59) C. Mayde- 

IT by him, and taken priſoner at Shipton More (61) ; and ing no ſhare in the Archbiſhop's death ; and his cou- ON —_ 

(09) þ nn the King, knowing that the Houſe of Lords had lately, rage, for reſiſting ſo incorruptibly ſuch'a temptation to from 

MS. as before, in taking the Earl of Northumberland's caſe from the violate the laws of, his country. Clement n (70) Hall, 
: | * Edward 
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off, it is evident that he ſoon recovered the King's favour; if now, the ſame year in which 1 

he loſt ir, he received, as we ſee it aſſerted in the laſt note, the honour of knighthood from 
him. In April 1408, the Earl of Weſtmorland,” Judge Gaſcoigne, and others, were fur- 
ther empowered by the King, who is expreſſed to be fully ſatisfied of their fidelity and cir- 


 cumſpettion, to treat with, compound, and offer clemency or pardon to the adherents of 


the Earl of Northumberland; -Itkewiſe to receive their fines, and pay them into the Ex- : 
chequer : and this power for their ſaid treaty, is alſo dated from Pountfreyt Caſtle, on the | 
25th of April, in the year aforeſaid (u). Beſides the determination of particular cauſes in ) Rymer's Fe- 
the Court of King's. Bench, which may be conſulted in the law books, as we before obſerv- f. 510. "— 
ed, many other publick affairs of the kingdom, of more general or national concern, we | 
may diſcern the Chief Juſtice engaged in, to regulate or reform, according to the reſolu- 

tions and directions of the Parliament; tho* his name does not frequently occur, in ſuch 

abſtracts of their acts and ordinances as have appeared in print: and this may be obſerved 

from the beginning of Judge Gaſcoigne's adminiſtration of Juſtice in that Court. As 

where, upon a petition of the Commons, that the fees of all the Marſhals in every one of 

the King's Courts, and of the Warden of the Fleet, might be certainly, or expreſsly, 


ſettled and eſtabliſhed by authority ; the King is ſaid to have appointed, that the Council, 


mandant, and Edmund Baſſet deforcient, for certain lands and tenements with- held from 


Chancellor, and Juſtices, ſhould take order therein (w). So alſo, where a judgment had (w) Cottor's Re- 


formerly been given in the King's-Bench, in a cauſe between the late King Richard de- fx. 1, pu aog, 


him in Somerſetſhire ; and that judgment given againſt the ſaid Bafſer, was, for certain 


errors, revoked in the ſaid Court, now, in the reign of King Henry, with reſtitution grant- 


ed of the premiſes; tho? no Judge of this Court is mentioned to have reverſed that judg- 
ment (v); it was late enough in this King's reign for Gaſcoigne to have then been the (x) Idem, p. 48. 
Chief Juſtice there, and to have granted the ſaid reſtitution. And, when certain Abbots, 
Priors, Knights, Eſquires, and other perſons of diſtintion, who had been wrongfully im- 

peached, by a common perjured evidence in the King's-Bench, for ſundry heinous crimes, 

and ſuffered impriſonment ; when the villainy was detected, that evidence condemned to 

death, and the guiltleſs priſoners diſcharged, by the King's writ ; as *tis expreſſed to be 


ſent to the Juſtices of the King's-Bench, it is here likewiſe manifeſt, that Chief Juſtice 


Gaſcoigne did then officiate in that ſeat (), and might be principally implied, tho? no one (y) Ibid. anno 4 
Judge is named in the abſtract, or any thing elſe, whereby we might diſcover which of Tabs 
them was moſt inſtrumental in detecting ſuch extenſive injuſtice in the guilty on one fide, 
and promoting ſuch a general deliverance of the innocent on the other; but the names of 
thoſe who were ſuch benefactors, in this ſignal relief, are thus paſſed over, and that of the 
malefactor, as may be ſeen, preſerved (z). As other inſtances might be given, in ſome (x) idem, ibideme 
ſucceeding years of that King's reign, how little we are able to diſtinguiſh what particular 
ſhare the Chief Juſtice had in theſe parliamentary references to a determination in his 
Court, from the ſhort and general form or manner of thoſe references ; or the little we can 


find determined by him, in what appears among thoſe abſtracts under his own name, we 


ſhall give but one example more of a caſe, in which he is thus conjunctively referred to 
and that was of great moment to many, as it concerned ſuch a comprehenſive reformation 
of practice in the Law, For the Attorneys being even then grown, by their multitude and 
male - practice, a publick grievance; an act was now made, in 1410 (a), not only for the .) Cotton's Re- 
reduction and limitation of them, to a certain number fer every county, but alſo for their gm. e 11. 
amendment and correction; as that they ſhould be ſworn every term, to deal faithfully There wer * 


re were but 


and truly by their clients; and in breach thereof, ſhould be impriſoned for a twelvemoath, 49 Lawyers and 


1 ing 1 | . As or i 
and make their ranſom according to the King's will : alſa, that the Prothonotaries and Fi xr gs 


England, temp» 
lacers, upon conviction, ſhould endure double penalties; and it being further enacted, that Er . 


the Juſtices of both Benches ſhould make this regulation, the Chief Juſtice Gaſcoigne muſt went Roll, anno 


be again allowed his particular, if not a principal part in this general benefit and redreſs 20 0 bs Reien 


of the ſaid grievance thro' the whole kingdom. Upon this grant of that power to them, — 


is endorſed, Reſpectuatur per Dominos Principem, et Confilium (b) : by which we may un- ade an than 


(71) Fuller's 
orthies, in 


Yorkſhi be- 
fore, wes 


derſtand, that the King's eldeſt fon, Henry Prince of Wales, was then Preſident of the 3 
Council. It ſeems the Clerks and Attorneys of both Benches, did afterwards pray for a re- ire _ 
vocation of this ſtatute, but the motion itſelf proved that the ſame was an act, notwith- reckoned ar 


ſtanding the ReſpeFuatur thereon endorſed : however, the Judges of both Benches were ap- ny 2 


. Courts of Juſtice 
pointed further to conſult thereupon, as well as more effectually to reform many other miſ- above 100, by 


chievous corruptions and irregulagities in their Courts (c). But there is another deciſion re- ——— 
mitted to our Chief Juſtice, in this abſtract of the Parliament rolls, wherein he is expreſsly 3 


named; and that is, in the caſe of William Lord Roos of Hamalake, and his complaint fore- 

againſt Sir Robert Thirwit, one of the Juſtices of the King's. Bench, in the latter end of (0 164d. p. 453. 

November, or beginning of the next month, in 1411 (d), for withholding certain manors 4 Hen. . V 
479. 


ſtiles the Judge at this time no more than Eſquire; was ſo ſoon reconciled to him, for ſuch diſobedience of 

which may agree very well with what another Hiflorian his unlawful injunction, as to correſpond with his con- 

obſerves of his receiving the honour of knighthood this ferring upon him, the fame year, ſuch a mark of his 
ear, the fixth of King Henry IV (71), if we may al- favour. — 

ow the King's reſentment was but ſhort, or that he 
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and commons in the county 
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ans in the of Lincoln z and for lying in wait, with five hundred men, to 
apprehend or ſcize the ſaid Lord. Sir Robert confeſſed his fault before the King, aud of- 
ering to 


abide by the order of two Lords, the complainant's kindred, they made a long 
award; and further enjoined Sir Robert to make a great feaſt at Melton le Roos, in the faid: 


county ; that he ſhould 


prepare two fat oxen, twelve ſheep, two tuns of Gaſcoigne wine, 


with other proviſions; and then aſſemble thither, all. ſuch Knights, Eſquires, and Yeo- 
men, as were his accomplices in this riot; where they ſhauld confeſs their miſbehaviour to 
the Lord Roos, crave his pardon, and make him an offer of five hundred marks in recom - 
pence; which the ſaid Lord Roos ſhould refuſe, but pardon them, and partake of their 
dinner, in token of his reconciliation: and it was referted by the arbitrators aforeſaid, to 
(+) Cotton's Re- Sir William Gaſcoigne the Chief Juſtice, to determine the common right between them (e) p 


cords, as 


— ut but to which party he adjudged it, does not appear. It is thought to have been in the lat- 
ter part of the King's reign, that his fon, Prince Henry, indulged bimſelf with ſome cf 

. his corrupt courtiers, in that interval of wild and diforderly frolicks which ſeveral authors 
(f) Stow, Speed, have taken notice of (). In the courſe whereof, as the Chief Juſtice had before given an 
ts extraordinary teſtimony that no reſpect of dignity, however ſupream, in the King himſelf, 
could move him to an undue adminiſtration of the Law; ſo there occurred ſuch a memo- 

rable occaſion to exert the like reſolution againſt the obſtruct ion of it, in that famous inci- 

dent of the Prince's being committed to priſon by our Chief Juſtice, now about the latter 

end of this reign [E], that no act of his, or any other Judge, has been more celebrated by 

Hiſtorians, Poets, and other eminent writers, to ſucceeding generations. The ſubſtance 

of the ſtory, as here briefly gathered from the moſt credible accounts, is, that a fervant of 

Prince Henry's being arraigned before Judge Gaſcoigne, at Weſtminſter, for felony, and 

the Prince hearing of it, came into Court, commanded him to be unfettered, and offered 

to reſcue him ; wherein being oppoſed, he ruſhed up to the Bench, with ſuch fury, that, 


[EJ The Prince's being committed to priſon by the 
Chief Juſlice, now about the latter end of this reign.] 
Tho' we find not the year in which this extraordinary 
incident occurred, yet we may gather from ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances in our old Hiftorians, that thoſe wild excur- 


ſions which Prince Henry gave into, with ſome of his 

diſſolute and flattering attendants, were more eſpecially 

made in the latter part of his father's life. For he was 

carefully educated, and governed at the Univerſity of 

Oxford, in his green or younger age; and when he 

came from thence, he was laudably engaged in ſpiriting 

up his father's armies with his preſence, to appeaſe the 

commotions in the kingdom, as at Shrewſbury and in 

Wales, even till the flight of Owen Glendour. We 

may alſo frequently ſee him ſummoned to the Parlia- 

ment ; and how ſome propoſitions were there made, 

55 that he ſhould be ſent with a commiſſion to abide in 
(72) Cotton'sRe- Wales in the year 1407 (72), for the more effeQual 


cords, anno 8. ſuppreſſion there of the rebellion. We may ſee him 


Hes. IV. p. 452. ikewiſe mentioned, in ſome years, as Preſident of the 


Council; as where, in May 1410, when two of the 

Counſellors were changed, the Speaker recommended 

Prince Henry, and his brothers the Lords Thomas, 

2 and Humphry, to advancement; for which the 

King thanked him, and promiſed ſatisfaction at oppor- 

(73) Idem, anno tunity (73) ; and, as it is recorded elſewhere, under 
that year, the ſaid Lord Thomas was then created 
474+ Duke of Clarence ; the Lord John, Duke of Bedford ; 
(74) Halls and Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter (74). Tho' others, 
Chron. anno 11. from the records, affirm, that the ſaid Lord Thomas of 


* EM 30, Lancafter was not created Duke of Clarence till two 


years after, and about eight months befare his royal 

(75) Fra. Sand- father's death (75). Again we may alſo find, that on 
ford's Genealogi- the laſt of November 1411, the King is prayed, by the 
cal Hi. edit. fol. Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 'Thomas Chaucer, 
1707+ f. 399% the ſon of Geffrey the Poet, in the name of the Com- 
mons, to give thanks to the Prince, and others appoint- 

ed to be of the King's Council in the laſt Parliament, 

(76) Cotton's A- for well employing the treaſure therein granted (76). 
bridgment of the And yet there is interval or ſpace enough before the 
Records, anno13- King's death, which was more than fifteen months after 
Hen. IV. p. 479. 
the Court of fn es as might occaſion the im- 

riſonment of the Prince. For this aſſault of the Chief 

uſtice, is agreed upon to have been done, when the 

ince was well grown into the years of manhood, 

77) Speed, Sand- and beyond the controllment of any tutors (77). And 
ford, &c, it muſt have been alſo after he was Preſident of the 
Council, becauſe the Hiſtorians likewife agree that the 

King, upon the ſaid inſult of bis Chief Juſtice, diſcard- 

ed the 8 of Wales from the Couneil- board, and 

took his brother Thomas, whom they call Duke of 


that, for ſuch a contempt to have been committed in 


Clarence at that time, into his room, to the Prince's 
great reluctance, remozſe, and open reproach If the 
Prince had been refarmed any conſiderable time before 
the King died, there would have been no occaſion for 
him to be ſeen in that ſtrange kind of emblematical 
dreſs or diſguiſe at Court; breaking in, as it were, up - 
on the King's retirement, ſo weak and crazed, or near 
his latter end, as he appears to have been; and in a 
blue filk gown, full of black eylet-boles, with the 
needles banging, like ſo many trickling drops of pene- 


tential tears, from every one, by the filk that wrought 


them; and offering a dagger for the King to kill him, 0 
if he ſuſpedted his duty or loyalty (78) ; in order to (78) Tho. Otter- 
diſſipate the jealouſies which he thought had been in- borne, in Chron, 
fuſed into him, by thoſe traducers who might take ad- Regum Anyliz, 


vantage from his miſconduct towards others, to fu des. 2732. et 
that he would grow dangerous and difloyal to 47% 2 
ther. Beſides, if the Prince had, for a good while be- 1716. 

fore the King's death, renounced his irregular and diſ- Alſo Stow's An- 
creditable frolicks, he would alſo have diſcharged his — N N 
looſe accomplices or aſſociates in them ;. but, it ſeems, Chron. * 8 
he kept them company till he came to the throne; be- | 
cauſe, not till then, is he ſaid to have ſummoned and 

diſmiſſed them; and if it were not ſo, the reflection 

would be very improper in Polidore, and all our other 

Hiſtorians who have followed him in it; where they 

ſay, This man was he, ſpeaking of the Prince, after he 

was King Henry V. who made it maniſeſt how neceſſa- 

ry and commendable it was, for honours, according to 

the proverb, to change mens manners (75). In the (79) Pol. Virgil 
fame ſenſe Chriſtopher Ocland, one of our Latin Poets; n Hiſt, a 
and ſo Shakefpear alſo underſtood the Hillorians, where b., Hen: v 


be ſays of the Prince, Ton Lejgh'sOb- 
| | ſervat. on the 
The breath no ſoaner left bis father's body, oP £ ow 
But that his wildneſs, mortify'd in him, 230, Kc. 
Seem'd to die too (80). (80, Shakeſpear's 
- a Hen. V. AQ. I. 


And tho' he had in a former play made an anachroniſm _ 3 Oc- 
in relation of this incident, or antidated the Prince's land, in Anglo- 
violent oppoſition of the Chief Juſtice on the Bench, rum Prelia, = 
where he ſpeaks as if it was before the ſuppreſſion of _ Sub. 
Archbiſhop Scrope's Inſurrection (8 1); yet afterwards, ($1) Shakeſpes 
in the ſame play, more conformable to hiſtorica. di- f the 24. 
rection, he deſcribes the Prince to have been ſo much part of Hen. 
in the heighth of his irregularities, and fo abſolutely IV. At. I. 
unreclaimed from them, till after his father's death, 

that it is moſt likely, from the Poet's own repreſenta- 
S Prince's was not long be- 

ore it. | | . 


. court, &c. re- 


* N + 
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as ſome ſay, it was expected he would; or, as others, that he did, ſtrike the Chief Juſtice; 
who, nothing diſturbed thereat, after ſame earneſt expoſtulation, upon ſuch interruptioti 
of the proceedings, and indignity, in that place, charged the Prince to go directly to the 
King's-Bench priſon, and there, to wait his father's pleaſure; but in ſuch venerable, ſuch 
coercive expreſſions; wherein the paternal authority of the King, was ſo inforced by the aw- 
ful gravity of the Judge, that the Prince's calm ſubmiſſion to that diſgraceful puniſhment, 
was no leſs ſudden and ſurprizing, than the outrageous offence had been, which drew it upon 
him. And when that difturbance, with this commitment, were, by ſome officious cour- 
tiers, fo repreſented to the King, that it might foment his diſpleaſure, he diſcreetly de- 
feated the ill-will of his informersz and, taking it in the right ſenſe, returned God moſt 
joy ful thanks, that in this one example, be bad given bim both a Fudge who could miniſter, N 
and a ſon who could obey juſtice (g). Ts further affirmed, by many creditable writers of this (#/Foller'sWor- 
ſtory, that for this, and ether irreputable actions, the Prince was removed from the Council wire, as before. 
table, as Preſident thereof, and his brother, Thomas of Lancaſter, then, or not long after, Ades, in hie 
Duke of Clarence, admitted in his place: tho? he was probably reſtored before the King's Tranflat of Cam- 
death, as we have ſeen ſome diſpoſitions to repentance and amendment in the foregoing it. Pol 14, 
note, and might find him giving other inſtances thereof, as well in the general Chronicles, Vol. II. p. 369, 
as the particular Hiſtories, written at large, of his father's reign and his own. But as this 
was an event too extraordinary to eſcape the embelliſhment of our dramatic Poets, ſome of 
their audience have rather been inclined-to think it a poetical invention, than built upon 
matter of fact; tho” it may be ſeen upon compariſon, that nothing appears in this ſtory 
upon the ſtage, except by the heigthning or colouring of the la „ but what is found- 
43 the authority of our Hiſtorians, and other grave writers [F J. However, 3 
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| F] It may be ſcon upon compariſon, that nothing ap- nately puniſhed as a common offender, that he would 

* . this flory on 3 awhat is founded never beg a foreſtalled remiſſion of him, for the power 

upon the authority of our Hiſtorians, &c.) There were and priviledge he had exerted in right to the honour 

two plays in which Judge Gaſcoigne was brought upon and prerogative of his office on that occaſion. Accord- 

the ſtage by the Poets in Queen Elizabeth's reign, upon ingly, upon the firſt interview between them, after the 

| . this occaſion of his committing the Prince to priſon. faid Prince was King Henry V, and he began to ex- 

($2)Perhaps that The firſt was the play of King Henry V (82), a different poſtulate a little upon that rough treatment, the Judge 

intituled Henry work from what we have now of Shakeſpear's under diſcourſed him ſo convincingly into a better underſtand- 

the Fifth, bis Vic that name, and written ſome years before it; becauſe ing of the matter, that he perfectly turned the tide of 

fries ; containing Richard Tarlton, the famous Comedian, who died in his wild blood, reaſoned him into a ſelf-conviction, and 

3 1592, acted in it, not only his own part of the Clown, into a full reconciliation both to that treatment, and 

£- but alſo that of the Chief Juſtice ; the player who was himſelf who had inflicted it; where the Poet makes the 

printed 410.1617, to have performed the ſame being abſent. In this play Judge intimate, that his reſentment proceeded not from 

| the Judge on the Bench was to receive a blow of Prince the offence committed againſt him, but his royal father 

Henry, who was repreſented by one Knell, another in him ; with whoſe authority be was inveſted, in the 

drole Comedian of thoſe times; and when it was to be adminiſtration of the law; and while he was upon his 

done, he ſtruck Chief Juſtice Tarlton ſuch a ſwinging publick duty, in the place of his Sovereign, ſerving his 

8 box on the ear, as almoſt fell'd him to the ground, and country; or, as the Poet's words are, 1 

F 5 ſet the whole houſe + in an uprore of merriment. When 

Was in - 


TG Tarlton the Judge went off, preſently after entered Cb. Juſt. Whilſt I was buſy for the commonwiealtli, 


» 1... Tariton the Clown ; and, according to that li 
—_— — wherewith the players in thoſe days | Ba bar rp. 
bobtruding interrogatories of their own, in the midſt of 
their acting, he very ſimpiy, and unconcernedly, aſked 
the occafion of all that laughter, like one who was an 
utter ſtranger to it. O ſaid another of the actors, 
had*ft thou been here, thou had ſt ſeen Prince Henry hit 
the Judge @ terrible box on the car. What, flirike a 


Fudge! quoth Tarlton. Nothing leſi, ſaid t'other. 


Then, reply'd he, it muſt indeed be terrible to the Judge, 
 fince the very report ſo terrifies me, that methinks the 
blow remains ſo freſs ftill on my cheek, that it burns 
again. This, it ſeems, raiſed a greater acclamation in 


the houſe than there was before; and this was one ex- 


ample of that extempore wit or humour, for which 
Tarlton was ſo much admired and remembered many 


(83) See Tal- Years after his death (83). The ſecond play in which 


ton's Jeſts, 4to, Our Chief Juſtice is introduced on the ſtage, was written 


1611, figa, C. 2. by Shakeſpear (84) ; but he more judiciouſly therein, 

has ſunk the action of the Prince's ſtriking the Judge, 
A hs as an indecorum too groſs and diſagreeable, into a nar- 
cond Pat: con. ative. Their ſpeeches are too long to be here tran- 
raining his death, ſcribed intirely ; therefore we ſhall only extract fo 
and the corona- much of them, as may be neceſſary to ſhew how nearly 
ory ng hag the Poet has followed the ſenſe of the Hiſtorians in mat- 
a. ters of fact, and only rendered them more lively and 


emphatical, by a greater variety of nt and ag- 
gravation, ſpecially on the Judge's part, in — | 


of himſelf. For, as it was not conſiſtent with the in- 
tegrity of his conduct, in the character of a Chief 
Jaſtice, to betray that of a malefaQor, by any abje& 
apology or repentance ; ſo the Poet has very properly 
made him declare, before he ſaw his new Sovereign, 


the late Prince of Wales, whom he had fo indiſcrimi- 


VOL. III. No. 180. | 


Your Highneſs pleaſed to forget my place ; 

The majeſty and power of law and juſtice ; 

The image of the King, whom I preſented ; 

And ſtruck me, in my very ſeat of juſtice :. 

Whereon, as an offender to your father, 

I gave bold way to my authority, 

And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 

To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought ; 

To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench; 

To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 

That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon : 

Nay more! to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 

And mock your workings in a ſecond body. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe your's, 

Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; 

Hear your own dignity ſo much prophan'd ; 

See your molt dreadful laws ſo looſely {lighted ; 

Behold yourſelf, ſo by a ſon diſdain'd; 

And then, imagine me taking your part, 

And in your power ſoft filencing your ſon : 

After this cold conſideranee, ſentence me ; 

And as you are a King, ſpeak in your ſtate, 

What I have done that miſbecame my place, 8 

My perſon, or my Liege's ſoveraignty ? ' 
King. Youare right, Juſtice, and you weigh this well 

And I do wiſh your honours may increaſe, 

Till you do live to fee a ſon of mine 

Offend you, and vbey you, as I did, 
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Ad no leſt happy, having ſuch a ſon, 


($5) Shakeſpear's 
ſecond Part of 
Hen, IV, Act 5. 


GASCOTONE.' 
Poets and Hiſtorians bare getierally thought 
| Ringaih Jadge Gafcoigne K under andre; Ons 


80 mall 1 live to ſpeak my father's words; bg 
Happy am I, that baut a man ſo bold, 
That dares do juſtice on my proper ſon: 


Dat would deliver up his greatneſs fo, 2 
Into the hands of Fuftice ! You committed me z- 
For which I do commit, into your hand, | 
Th' unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear; 
With this remembrance ; that you uſe the ſame, 
With the like bold, juft, and impartial ſpirit, | 
As you have done gainſt me. There, is my hand. — 
You ſhall be as a father to my youth; _ 

My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will ſtoop, and humble my intents, 
To your well-practis'd, wiſe directions (85). 


Thoſe who are curious to know how much, or what 
of theſe ſpeeches are founded upon truth, may 


find, that the moſt material points or particulars in 


them, which, among the unread part of their audito- 


ries, 'often paſſed for poetical licence, were, long be- 


fore this Poet's time, authorized, by good hiſtorical and 
other grave writers. One of them is Sir Thomas Eliot, 
a gentleman of good credit and diſtinction, not only for 


his ſervices to the government under King Henry VIII, 


but for the learning and virtuous principles he teſtified 
in many books, which he ſet forth for the benefit of the 

blick. This author, deſirous of preſenting the ſaid 
King with the mirror of ſuch an accompliſhed Miniſter, 
Ruler, or Governor as he wiſhed under him, has ac- 
cordingly drawn a capital piece of ſuch a character; 


and in one of the chapters, to ſhew how requiſite the 


virtue of Placability, or a reconcilable diſpoſition, is 


in ſuch a perſon, has illuſtrated the ſame by an example 


of this incident, in it's full circumſtances, between the 
Prince and our Chief Juſtice ; which, becauſe it has 
been very ſeldom, if ever, perfecily or exactly recited, 
without abridgment or alteration ; and as his book is 
now grown, from it's great age, very ſcarce, we ſhall 
here revive it entirely, as follows, in the author's own 
words. We lack not of this virtue, ſays he, dome- 


ſtical examples, I mean of our own Kings of Eng- 


() Here the au- 
thor's marginal 
note is, A good 
Fudge, a good 
Prince, a good 
King, 


* 
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land; but moſt ſpecially one, whych, in myne opi- 
* nion, is to be compared with any, that ever was writ- 
ten of, in any region or country. ( The moſt renown- 
ed Prince, Kynge Henry the fifte, late Kyng of Eng- 
lande, durying the lyfe of his father, was noted to be 
fierſe, and of wanton courage. It hapned that one of 
his ſervauntes, whome he favoured well, was for fe- 
lony by him committed, arreigned at the Kynge's- 
Benche ; whereof the Prynce beyng advertiſed, and 
incenſed by light perſones aboute him, in furyouſe 


as 2 pryſoner, and commanded hym to be ungyved, 
and ſet at lybertee. Wherat al men were abaſhed, 
reſerved the Chief Juſtice ; who humbly exhorted the 
Prince to be contented, that his ſervaunte moughte 
bee ordered accordyng to the auncient lawes of this 
realme ; or yf he wolde have hym ſaved frome the 
rigour of the lawes, that he ſhould obtaine, if he 
mought, of the Kynge his father, his gracious par- 
don ; whereby no lawe, or juſtice ſhulde be derogate. 
With which anſwere the Prince nothyng appeaſed, 
but rather more inflamed, endeavoured hymſelfe to 
take away his ſervant: The Judge, conſyderyng the 
perillous example and inconvenience that mought 
therby inſue, with a valiant ſpirit and comngy; com- 
maunded the Prince upon his allegeance, to leave the 
pryſoner and departe his way; with which common 
commandement the Prince, being ſet all in a fury, all 
chafed and in a terrible manner, cam up to the place 
of jugement, men thinking that he wold have flaine 
the Judge, or have done to hym ſome damage ; but 
the Judge 2275 ſtil without moving, declared the 
© majefiece of the Kingis place of judgment, and, with 
© an aſſured and bold countenance, had to the Prince 
© theſe wordes followyng, Syr, Remembre your ſelft ; 


* I hkepe here the place of the King your Soyereigne Lorde 


. * and Father, 
A auy/fulneſſe, and unjaufull,ente 


 * ſhewed to the Kyng all 


Ga , Howe much am I bounde to your infynite 


rage came haſtyly to the barre where his ſervant ſtode 


ir ſuſficient; in repreſenting the ſame, to di 
rhe Chief Juſtice, without thinking 
inte $6 ©, | 34:74 it 


k ” ; , 
z f 7 5 1 = 


ud Father, to ahbe ye che dowoble obedience 3 wheres 
fort tftſoones, in his name, I charge you deſyſte of your 
« forthe gyue good example to thoſe, whych hereafter 


« ſhall bg your propre ſubjefts. And now, 
* rempte * ad: 2 go you to the — 5 hs 


EKynge- Bench, <obernnto I commytte you, and remayne 
9e there:profoyer, untill-the pleaſure of the Huge your 


« father ther ten. With wh wordes 
0 ham! | babes and alſo wondryng at apo ran 
itee of that worſhipfull Juſtice, the noble Prince, 
ng his weapon apart, doyng reverence, departed 
and went to the Kynges as he was command- 
* ed. Wherat, his ſervantes diſdeigning, came and 

i he holle affayre. Wherat 
* he, a whyle ſtadienge; after, as a-man all ravyſhed 
„With gladnes, holding his eyes and handes up towards 
Heaven, abrayded with a lowde voyce: O merci ii 


L 
6 Jaz 


« goodnefſe ? ſpecially, for that ye baue given me a 
* Fudge, wha run not to miniſter juſtyce; and alſo 
* a /orne, wwho can ſuffer ſemblably, and obey ju- 
*'fice (86)! Here Sir Thomas remarks, how worthy (86) The Boke 
0 _ preſerved in memory theſe three perſons were. named The Go- 
Firſt, the judge; who, tho' a ſubject, could ſo un- 9997, deviſed 
dauntedly execute juſtice on the heir apparent of the 2 - | ogg 
crown : ſecondly, 4 Prince; who, in the midſt of his princes by Tho, 
paſſion, could be ſo ſuddenly ſtruck, by a grave re- Berthelet, 30. 
proof of his evil example, both with ſhame thereat, and 1546. Boke II. 
ſubmiſtion to his reproyer: laſtly, a King who could g 6. P. 103. 
ſo. laudably rejoice, to hear of ſuch diſobedience in a - 
fon, by ſuch a ſubje& corrected. 

In this account it may be obſerved, that Sir Tho- 
mas Eliot does not mention the Chief Juſtice to have 
received any blow of the Prince, tho* Shakeſpear, in 
the play, does; in which particular he is ſupported by 
authors as ancient, tho' in others the Poet ſeems to have 
followed him. And notwithftanding that one Hiſtorian | 
mg this _— - e upon his credit only | 

7), as to the ſpeeches we , of the Judge, and Ses 
the King, yet he has not 2 2 
the ſtory from him, becauſe he mentions alſo, as from Brit. edit. fol. 
his authority, the blow given ; which as we may ſee 623 · P. 782. 
above, is not to be found in this author, tho? that cir- | 
cumſtance is aſſerted by ſome of our Hiſtorians, who 
wrote as early as himſelf (88), expreſsly enough, to (88) See Edw, 
juſtify the recitation ; and more particularly afterwards, Hall's Union of 

y an Italian writer of our hiſtory (89). And though — ee 1 
Judge Gaſcoigne is not named in the relation of this york. e. 61, 
ſtory, either by theſe, or ſeveral other authors who 1548. p. 33. 
mention it, (the effect of which filence, or omiſſion, Alſo R.Grafton's 
we ſhall ſee in the next note) yet no body will doubt Chron. t large, 
the ſubſtance of it, and matter of fact, or that he was * 
the Judge by whom the Prince was ſo committed, who (89) Sir Francis 
has but read or heard, how early, frequently, and un- Biondi's Hiſt. of 
conteſtedly, the Lawyers and Judges themſelves, were the Civil War. of 
wont to cite this very caſe, as a precedent, in other Eng. 2 1 
ſucceeding cafes of commitment. We ſhall here pro- 1 
duce but one inſtance; and that, in the words of tranſlated by ien. 
Crompton, a grave and learned Counſellor in Queen Earl of Mon. 
Elizabeth's reign, which are as follow. Walon mouth, e 
vouche un Caſe in Temps Gascoicne, Cheefe Fuſtice — = > tba. 
D'Englitierr, gue commit le Pxixcꝝ ( que voile aver pris v. * 
un Priſoner del Barre in Banco Regis) al priſon; que 
luy obey bumblement, et ala auxi a ſon commandement ; 
in que le Roy grandment rejoice, in ceo quil avoit Ju- 
ſtice gue o/aſt minifler juſtice a fon Fits le Prince, et que 
il avoit Fits que lui obey. Et CaTLIN dit in cel caſt, 
que il ne uſont de monſtre in le Bre, pur que ils met 
pur home, mes ces nous reſervom? in Tre Pectus, car 
port eftr pur treaſon, au grand conſpiracie (go). That (90) C' Authoritie 
is to ſay ; * Whidden cites a caſe, in the time of Gaſ. & Furiſdi#ien. des 
L 8 Chief Juſtice of England, who committed Curt 4: — _ 
the Prince to priſon, becauſe he would have taken a oo 
* priſoner from the bar at the King's-Bench ; and he 47 compoſe, per 
very ſubmiſſively obeying him, went thither accord- R. Crompton, 
ing to order: at which the King was highly rejoiced, 4 Miliew Temple, 
* in that be had a Judge who dar'd to miniſter juſtice %, Cd 
* upon his ſon the Prince, and that he had a fon who Yetſweirti Arm. 
* obey'd him. And Catlin ſays, in this caſe, that they c. 4to. 1594» 
were not wont to ſpecify the cauſe of the commit- p. 79+ 
ment 
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it needful to wake any mention of his name, the conſequence of this inaccurate di 
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pply that omiſſion of. his: name by an erroneous ſubſti- 


tute, which might transfer the ſhining character of an invincible defender of the laws, from 


one Chief Juſtice ta another [O, without apy ground to ſupport the uſurpation, There- 


Corpus, but reſerved 
that in their own breaſt; becauſe it might be for 
© treaſon, or ſome grand conſpiracy.” Here is a ſum- 
+ mary of the moſt material points of the ſtory, confirm- 
ed by the moſt credible authorities; thoſe of Sir John 
Whiddon, and Sir Robert Catlyn, two eminent Law- 
yers ; the former a Judge, the latter Chief Juſtice of 
the King's-Bench, near two hundred years ago ; and 
probably they were not the firſt who made a * 
of it, but if the old law books were to be ſufficiently 
inſpected, we might find others who had cited it before 
them. If after theſe teſtimonies there needed any fur- 

ther confirmation of this extraordinary event, we might 

alledge the ſolid evidence of that metallic memorial, 

which, not long after it occurr'd, was ſtruck in honour 

thereof ; being a ſmall _— — 1 _ as — — 

nea, repreſenting the Ju imſelf, fitting by | 

on 1 3 rw in his hand, read- 

ing or ſpeaking to a perſon preſumed to be the Prince, 

among others in the Court before him; with this in- 

ſcription round the edge of it in the old Engliſh charac- 

(91) The Britiſh ter; Sir Wylliam de Gaſquone (91). An impreſſion, or 
Librarian, 350. ſtamp of this medal, with printing-ink, as it is remem- 
1738. P. 267+ bered by thoſe who have ſeen it, was made and pre- 
ſerved in the marginof a large manuſcript volume, con- 

taining the pedigree of that noble family, whereunto 

the Gaſcoignes were by marriage allied, as is before 

mentioned, againſt the Rundle wherein the name of 

Sir William Gaſcoigne is written ; which pedigree was 

partly deduced by Robert Glover, Somerſet-Herald, in 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and is alſo adorned with 

the arms of the ſeveral relative or collateral branches, 

blazon'd in their proper colours; as is uſual in the like 

accurate tables of conſanguinity, which have been 

drawn out in commemoration of the Gaſcoignes alſo, 

(+) Sir Tho. de and other eminent families. But as this illuſtrious ex- 
| Rokeby, twice ample, which has propagated ſuch a variety of enco- 
Lord Juſtice of mjums, attracted ſome of our ancient Poets to flouriſh 
Ireland, in 135 1 upon it, as we have ſeen towards the beginning of this 
| b _ note, in their theatrical entertainments : ſo does it 
boured to ſuppreſs continue ſtill to ſhine with ſuch equal luſtre and influ- 
that damnable ence upon ſome Moderns, as hath induced them alſo 
cuſtom {as ti: to celebrate, in the Chief Juſtice, that ſalutary correc- 


clledin the 5'3” tion and reftraint which was ſo fignally, ſo happily, 


ment in the Brief, or Habeas: 


Cap. 6.) of Coigne conducive to the Prince's glorious converſion, whereby. 


and Livery; ſaid, he ſoon after became ſuch a renowned Conqueror in 
He would eat out France, as in other efforts of their genius, ſo in the 
CRE following Epigram ; wherewith we ſhall conclude our 
for bis meat in remarks upon this part of our ſubject. | 
gold and ſilver. | 
Vid. Annales Hi- 


bern. anno 1356, While upright Rokeby ſcorns the ſhining pelf, 


_ 2 And pays in gold, but eats in wood himſelf (): 
orthies in 

Yorkſhire, p. While dauntleſs Ga/coigne, fiom the Judgment Seat, 
218. | | 


To Juſtice dares make princely Pow'r fubmit ; 
Dares tame by law, him who all laws cou'd break, 
And to a Heroe, raiſe a royal Rake : | 
Whilſt we ſuch precedents can boaſt at home, 

Keep thy Fabricius, and thy Cato, Rome. 


Camden kems to 
relate it of Sir T. 
Rokeby, in the 
time of Rich. III. 
See his Remains, 
edit. 1614, p.28 3, 
in the Cap. of 
Wiſe Sayings, 


(62) Sir Joh LG] Transfer the ſhining character of an invincible 
Hoty nd - - defender of the laws from one Chief Juſtice to another. 
conſtituted Chief It ſeems that in default of a name to this ſtory in Hi- 
— of the ſtory, Sir John Hody was the Judge firſt propoſed to 
— ere. il father the ſaid impriſonment of the Prince upon; but 
a web, ou > a this choice being ſoon found ſo ignorantly made, in 
had 140 marks Chat the ſaid Chief Juſtice could not be met with in 
per ann, allowed Hiſtory, upon the King's-Bench, till many years after 
= es 8 that Prince's death (92), his title to the action was re- 


. in Dr, lnquiſhed. But how well the change was mended, in 
Ale 2 4 fathering it upon another who was Chief Juſtice of the 
Series ; 


| ommon Pleas, and how much more properly cogni- 
a in Chroalea zable the caſe was in that Court, may be feen in Brac- 
.o. 168; p. ON, Staunford, Crompton, and other writers who di- 


1273 ſtinguiſh the proper juriſdiction of our Courts. This 
So he oh out of Other was Sir William Hankford, who was Sir John's 
we ll ion. 


countryman; for to a native of Devonſhire, ſome An- 


fore 


tiquaries of that county were very fond of intituling the 

credit of this notable commitment. And one of them 

ſays accordingly, that this was the noble and famous 

Juſticiary that dared to do juſtice upon the King's 

ſon (93), who afterwards was the glory of the Engliſh (93) Tho. Riſ- 

nation, by the name of Henry V. And upon · this au- on Survey, ot 

thority, another writer, who undertook to revive ths — 
iven us an abſtract of this ſtory under the life, and in quoted from the 

To name of Sir William Hankford (94), much as it is S. in Prince's 

to be found in John Speed, and other compilers of our Wortbie of Pe- 


neral chronicles ; tho' neither under the name of bor" " Rae a, 
kford in this author, nor that of any other Chief printed in 2 Vols. 


Jaſtice : And adds this reflection, upon the Prince's 8 vo. 1713. 
immediate obedience to the Judge's ſentence, out of 
Sir Richard Baker: You would wonder to have ſeen how (94) Joke 


calm the Prince was in his own cauſe, who in the cauſe of — — "fol, 
bis companion had been ſo violent (gg): As if this Hi- 1701. in the page 


ſtorian had, by nominating the Judge, authorized him aft cited. 
to attribute the faid commitment to his Worthy : 3 
whereas Baker, in his recital thereof, like moſt others, (95)Sir Rich- Ba- | 
neither names Sir William Hankford, nor any other = 3 8 
Chief Juſtice. But if he had conſulted: John Stow, he Hen. IV. p. 163. 
might have perceived that this Hiſtorian underſtood the 

Judge, who ſo ordered the Prince to priſon, was Sir 
William Gaſcoign ; tho” indeed he has not very exactly ES 
ſettled the whole time of his fitting on the Bench (96), (96) J. Stow's 
as we have before obſerved : nor would he have found Annals, or Ge- 
any direction in this Hiſtorian, for ſending the Prince neral Chronology 
to the Fleet; but, according to the relation he fol- f _ 8 
lows of Sir Thomas Eliot, to the priſon of the King's- 15 —— r 
Bench (97). 


Now the liberty that has been taken of transferring (95) W: hare 
the ſtory of this commitment from one Judge to the o- been informed, 
ther, ſeems to have been hence derived ; that a name *Þ*t there nn 
being ſo often wanted to an event ſo remarkable, and CET ink 
it was reſolved that one ſhould be ſupplied ; as there priſon, which is 
was no chronological ſucceſſion of the Judges then ex- called the Prince 
tant, when Riſdon, or fome other of his countrymen, e ay wo 
firſt advanced this miſnomer, to afford any exact light or ber to *Þi* #74 
diſtinction therein: And as Hankford was a Judge firft | 
of one Bench, during the Prince's minority, and Chief 
Juſtice of the other all the time he was King, till after 
his death: As the time of Gaſcoigne's death was not 
then publickly known in Hiſtory: As Hankford might 
be thought a Judge of the King's-Bench, while Gaſ- 
coigne was Chief Juſtice on it; or Hankford's ſucceſ- 
fion, in his place, might be computed ſooner than it 
was; he was preferred, as the moſt probable perſon to 
fix the ſtory upon. Di 

But as this riot which the Prince made, was never 
pretended to be in the Court of Common-Pleas ; where- 
of Hankford was one of the Judges indeed, but Sir 
William Thyrning Chief- Juſtice, while Gaſcoigne was 
ſo on the King's-Bench ; as Hankford was never one of 
the Judges in the King's-Bench ; much leſs while Gaſ- 
coigne was Chief Juttice there, and till he ſucceeded 
him : as Gaſcoigne did not die ſoon enough for the 
caſe to come before his ſaid ſucceſſor, in the King's 


Bench; therefore, if it was Sir William Hankford, who, 


after he was Chief Juſtice thereof, did commit the ſon 

of King Henry IV. to priſon, it muſt be after he was 

Henry the Vth, and King of England ; which will not 

be eaſily allow'd. And as it is agreed on all hands, 

that the cauſe was brought before the King's-Bench, 

while that King Henry was Prince of Wales, it muſt 

conſequently be allowed to have been under the juriſ- 

dition of Sir Milliam Gaſcoigne. But there are grea- 

ter improbabilities told under the name of Sir William 

Hankford, tho* not ſo much to his reputation ; among 

which is, the cunning contrivance he is charged with, 

of bringing himſelf upon this account, to an un- 

timely end (98). But it is more ſtrange, than, in all (98) vide Tho. 
probability, true, that a grave, learned, and pious Riidon, as before 
Judge, who had built a church upon his own eftate at is Annery. 
Annery in Devonſhire, ſhould, in his old age, turn 

ſuch a criminal, as to conſpire a robbery upon himſelf, 

even of his own life, and by the innacent hands of one 

of his own ſervants! deſigning it ſhould appear, _ 
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2148 GASCOIGNE. 
fore as the glory of that action ſeems to be ſufficiently reſcued, and reſtored, to it's right 
owner, from the miſguiding conceptions of ignorance, or the i nt endeavours of cir- 
eumvention to ſupplant him therein, by thoſe authorities which have been here aſſembled, 
in the foregoing note; and as it might therefore be unneceſſary to appear any further ſolli- 
eitous in appropriating the ſame, we ſhall proceed to obſerve that Judge Gaſcoigne per- 
ſevered conſpicuouſly in the diſcharge of his duty, not only to the laſt ſeſſion in the Parlia- 
ment Houſe, ard the laſt term in Weſtminſter-Hall, during the reign of Henry IV, but 2 9 
even beyond the demiſe of this King, to the beginning of his ſon and ſucceſſor Prince 
Henry, in the royal throne, as it is manifeſtly apparent in the records; notwithſtanding 
the evidence of thoſe Heralds and Antiquaries, who, tho' reſpectfully to be regarded in 
many other communications relating to him, and his family, have in the pedigrees thereof 
been ſome what deficient in fixing the date of his death; and tho? it may, in the latitude of 
a rhetorical ſtyle, be granted, that his ſitting on the Bench, ran parallel in a manner to the 
% Fuller's wer- King's ſitting on the throne (þ), yet hiſtorically, or ſtrictly ſpeaking, the meaſure of the 
of Jade King's reign is too long for his adminiſtration at tte beginning, and too ſhort in the end. So 
Gaſcoigne, as be- that as all authors conſent to his departure out of this life on the 17th of December, I think 
"Mo we may ſafely take the liberty of prolonging it only a ſingle year beyond their computation z 
and inſtead of contracting it to the laſt or fourteenth of Henry IV, extend it to the firſt 
year of King Henry V, or 1413, unleſs we can think it allowable that he was ſummoned 


to attend the Parliament out of his grave [H]; as he will appear to have been, if he died 


der committed, in ſuch manner by another, as to clear 
him of the crime, himſelf of ſuicide, and ſave his 
effects from confiſcation. For ſo, many Hiſtorians in- 
form us, that, pretending to be enraged with his.park- 
keeper, for ſuff ring his deer to be ſtoln, he charged 
him that, the firſt perſon he met, at unſeaſonable 
hours, who wou'd not ſtand, and give account of him- 
felf, he ſhou'd ſhoot him ; and that he wou'd indem- 
nify, or diſcharge him. Accordingly, the keeper did 
meet with a man in the 
dark night, who wou'd not ſtand and declare what his 
buſineſs was; whereupon he ſhot him dead, and it 
proved to be his Maſter (99). One relator of this tra- 
gedy informs us, he has ſeen the ſtump of that tree, 
which is called, ſays he, Hankford's Oak to this day 
| Devonthire, MS, (100). And one motive to this deſperate deſtruction 
Alſo Fox, Baker, Of himfelf, is pretended to have been, his having com- 
Fuller's Worthies mitted the Prince of Wales to priſon, and his dreadful 
of Devon, &c. apprehenſions from thence, that being King, he wou'd 
be revenged for the diſgrace (101) ; tho he had pre- 
ferred him, after Gaſeoigneꝰs deceaſe, to be his repreſen- 
tative on the King's Bench; which fear, throwing him 
into inſuperable melancholy and deſpair, provoked 
(101) Riſdon, as him to this preferable courſe, of getting himſelf mur- 
efore. dered, that he might not be put to death; which is ſo 
_ ridiculouſly incredible, that it needs no other confuta- 
tion, than to obſerve that, on the fixth of October 
1423, he was confirmed Chief Juſtice of the King's 
(102) Chronica Bench (102); which proves that he could neither be in 
Jeridicialia, p. any fear of revenge from King Henry V, who had then 
4 _ been above twelve months in his grave, nor ſo diſor- 
rat der'd, with any ſuch melancholy, deſpair, or diſtrac- 
tion of mind, as is pretended, when he was thought 
capable, to the very cencluſion of bis life, which hap- 
ned in leſs than three months after, of diſcharging 
his office, and deciding cauſes upon the bench. And 
that date, by the way, may alſo ſerve to rectify an- 
155 other, in the inſcription as quoted from his monument 
103) In Fuller, (103) ; by which, thro' ſome error in the copy, or de- 
Vince, &c. ſect in one figure of the date, we are led to believe, he 
died a year ſooner than he did. 

[H] Unleſs we can think it reaſonable, that he was 
ſummon'd, to attend the Parliament, out of his grave.] 
Though in the pedigrees we have ſeen of this family, 
both in manuſcript and print, Sir William Gaſcoigne is 
mentioned to have died on the 17th of December, 
1412; and though it is believed that Dr Fuller, in his 
account of this Chief Juſtice (104), received direction 
hies, in York- to confine himſelf to the ſame date, from Mr Richard 
thirc, 34 before, Gaſcoigne the Antiquary, becauſe he acknowledges 
that he was informed by him of the — 7 birth · place; 
and ſays, That date is fairly legible on his m_ 
monument in Harwood church (105) ;' yet we thi 
it will appear that there is a little — 
therein, and that occaſioned, either through ſome er- 
xor in the tranſcript from the tomb of Sir William Gaſ- 
coigne, or ſome {uch dimneſs of one, and the ſame laſt 
numerical figure upon it, as might cauſe the like miſtake 


(99) Riſdon, as 
above. 
Alfo Tho. Weft- 


(100) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von, p. 362, 


(104) His Wor- 


(193) Idem. 


k, under an oak tree, one 


the 


in ſpace of time, with that which we obſerved before 

in the inſcription taken from Sir William Hankford's 

(106). For, it is credibly aſſerted, that Chief Juſtice (rc6) Sir w. 
Gaſcoigne gave his judgment upon a certain brief in Hank ford, faid, 
Hillary-'ſerm the fourteenth of Henry IV (107), or be- 1h that — 
tween the latter end of January, and the middle of Fe- — x * 
bruary, the ſaid year beforementioned, 1412 (108), we have comput- 
which may be near two months after the time of his ed, in 1423. 
death above quoted, as from his tomb. And the ſaid Sir We Gaſcoigne 
King Henry died on the 2oth of March following, RES 
which is above three months after that date of Gaf. died in 1 — 5 
coigne's death, as it is ſaid to have been inſcribed on but as we ſhall 
the tomb: yet we ſhall find him to have been, after ompute, in 1413. 
that King's death, alive, and called to Parliament, in, 

the firſt year of King Henry V. But if in reverence to 222 the 
monumental authority, it muſt not be ted that — 
Gaſcoigne was living after the ſaid King Henry's coro- Anno 14. Hen. 
nation, which was the ninth of April 1413, we muſt IV. p. 18. 
reject that ſpeech as a forgery, which he is affirmed to 

have made the day after it, to thoſe who had been his {2003 Or 1413; 
diſſolute comrades, while he was Prince of Wales; 2 — 
whom he then ſummon'd before him to renounce and gan to draw the 
diſcharge them, after a formal manner. In this ſpeech circle of their 
the Chief Juſtice is expreſsly mentioned to be alive, as Jem at Chriſt- 
it is recorded by John Truſſell; who, in the preface of Sad aeru 1: 
his hiſtory, having declared againſt making, or deviſing did. See his # 
fictitious ſpeeches, for any of the eminent perſonages Chron. edit. fol. 
commemorated therein, we ſhou'd the more reaſonably 1623, p. 778. 
give credit to it (109); and in the ſaid ſpeech, after this . 

King had told thoſe his companions, It was ſufficient,, fit word 
that for many years together, he had faſhion'd himſelf {0 9) * Fille 
according to their unruly diſpoſitions, not without re- to the Reader, 
luctance; and wandered with them in a wilderneſs of that he has for- 
riot and unthriftineſs ; whereby he had made himſelf dorne to obtrude 
almoſt an alien to the hearts of his father and allies, 277 #2108 of bis 
and fo diſparaged, or depreciated himſelf, tat in the 2 mii Alice 
eyes of mankind, his preſence was grown vulgar and na imprudenter 
ſale, and like the cuckow in Jure, heard bu: 
garded ; he proceeds in brief to relate how, when 
of them was convented before the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
he interpoſed, and ſtruck him on the face; and that he 
was by him deſervedly committed for the ſame : for 
#which ad of juſtice, ſays he, TI ſhall ever hold him wwor- 
thy of the place, and my favour ; and wiſh all my 
Judges to have the like undaunted courage, to puniſh of 
1 of what rank ſoever, &c (110). But if through (10 ]-Truffell's 
any little diſagreements in this ſpeech with the more Continuation of 
ancient accounts already related, any readers ſhall ex- Sam. Daniel's 
cept againſt it, as doubting the genuineneſs thereof, 2 of — 
there is no need to contend for it; ſince we have autho- = p. — | 
rities, which they will think unexceptionable, from the * *? 
Records themſelves, to prove that our Chief Juſtice 

was living after the ſaid King came to the crown, and 


not re- dicere, quam pre 
one Pie impudenter 
ingerere, 


was then called, as we before ſaid, to the Parliament. 


For, in Sir William Dugdale, who has mentioned all 
the writs of ſummons directed to him, from the third of 
Henry IV, we may ſee the laſt of them, dated from 
Weſtminſter, the 22d of March, in the firſt year of this 
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GA:SSCOTG/NE =» 
the year before: Thete is no doubt but the ſolemnity of his funeral was 
proportionable, as well to his eminent dignity, his honourable family, 


magnifi nity | 
ful fortune, 


and exalted fame, as to the ſepulchral honours wherewith his remains were diſtinguiſhed in 
| Harwood church, the Place of his interment. Upon his ſtately, monument are to be ſeen 
the effigies. of himſelf at length; and, on his right hand, one of his wives by him. He is 


# . refireſented in his Judge's robes, with his hood on; a large purſe faſtened to his girdle on 
his left ſide, and a long dagger on the right (i) But the inſcription which was cut on a brafs (i) — of 


© Millet, and inlay'd about the verge of the tomb, having been torn away during the civil 


doubtful copy, ſaid to have been taken from the monument before the fame was robbed 


Mr Knight, Vicar of Harwood, and other correſpondents, our reader may not think them 


- unworthy of preſervation in this place [7] ; the rather becauſe, if the ſaid inſcription meets 


| = Henry- V, to meet in the Parliament that was to 
tl 


(11) A perfect | 


Copy of all the 
as. er | the 
Nobility te the 
great Councils 
and Parliaments 
of this realm, 
from 49 of Hen. 
III. until theſe 


reſent times: 
— fron 
the Publick Re- 
cords by Sir W. 


 Dugdale, Kot. 


arg * 

. 2 8 
= fol. 168 5. 
Po 339, 


(112) Idem. De 
Parliamento te- 
nendo apud Lei- 
ceſtriam, p. 390» 
391 &c. 


(113) Dugdale's 
Chron, Series. 


Hen. V. M. Jo 


| And Chron. Ju- 


ridicialia, p · 117. 


* 


there held, in the third week of Eafter ; and it did 
aſſemble accordingly, on the 15th of May in the faid 
year 1413 (111), when, there is no intimation of the 


leaſt doubt to the contrary, but Sir William Gaſcoigne 


was at this time preſent in it. But, being afterwards 


incapacitated by age or infirmities, to officiate in court, 
or attend in the next Seſſions of Parliament, ſummoned 
from Weſtminſter, on the firſt of December, to be held 


at Leiceſter, on the 29th of January following, in the 
ſecond year of the King (112), and fo on, through 
his reign, to the third of Henry VI, the like writs are 
direQed to Sir William Hankford, Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench ; and Sir William Gaſcoigne is no more 
mentioned. Whence it is evident, that, as he is univo- 
cally allowed to have died on the 17th of December, it 
was in this firſt year of Henry V, or 1413, and not the 
lat of Henry IV, as the Genealogiſts and Hittorians 


have in a ſingle year miſreckon'd. And tho? Sir Wil- 


liam Hank ford is ſummoned, by the nominal title of 
Chief j uſtice, in the writ directed to him, on the ſaid 
firſt of December, yet it is diſtinguiſhed that he was 
not ſo conſtituted, till the 29th of January following, 
which is computed to have been in the year of our 
Lord, 1414 (113). But though many authors in this 
articular point of Chronology, have thus r a 
fittle the line of this celebrated Chief Juſtice's life, we 
have met with one who has made ample amends, and 
ſpun it out to a length beyond all authority or belief ; 
as may be ſeen in the enſuing note. | 
[1] Oar reader may not think them unworthy of pre- 
ſervation in this place.) The account we formerly re- 
ceived from the late Rev. Mr Knight, in a letter con- 
taining theſe antiquities relating to the Gaſcoigne fa- 
ily, may beſt appear in the words of the ſaid letter; 
bich is as follows. 


Harwood, April 20, 1742. 
SIR, ; . 
8 . been acquainted by Mr Green of 
8 1 Wakefield, who was lately at my houſe, that 
* an. account of the Lord Chief Juftice Gaſcoigne's 
Monument in my church would be acceptable to you, 


- _ © if what I have here drawn up will afford you any ſa- 


tisfaction, it will be highly ng me. 

Tis a misfortune there is no Inicription now re- 
maining on that monument; and the arms relating to 
© the family, once viſible on the ſhields carved there- 
on, are now no longer ſo; having been only blazon'd 

in colours and not cut in Baſſo-Relievo. Yet it is 
obſervable, that ſome of the armorial lines, whereby 
eſcutcheons are divided, may be ftill ſeen upon them, 


and particularly on one of thoſe at the eaſt end of the 


« ſaid monument, where we can behold the too per- 
pendicular lines drawn through the middle of the eſ- 
'* cutcheon, in form of a pale ; which I am perſuaded 


- © ayce bore the arms of the family. Befides the robes 


other of his ſtation or dignity here interr'd. 


© of a Judge, in which the effigies is apparell'd, is a 
very 8 evidence that it was carved to repre- 
© ſent this excellent Lord Chief Juftice, as we no 


* And what may further ſtrengthen our belief therein 
© is, that in the eaſt window of the iſle or chapel 
5 where the monument ftands, are ſome remains of 
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with 

painting on the glaſs ; among which are three figures 
« 4 whereof, two — women. on each 
© fide one, and the third, a man in the middle, and 
* him I take to be the Lord Chief Juſtice Gaſcoigne ; 
© part of whoſe ſcarlet robe ſtill appears, though the 
greater part thereof is unfortunately defaced ; which 
is confirmed, by an eſcutcheon of his arms, ſtill to be 
© ſeen over his head; and I take the other two figures, 
* which are pretty entire, to repreſent his two wives, 
© as partly appears from the arms of Gaſcoigne, which 
« are, Argent, on a Pale Sable; a Demi Luce, Or ; 
and are impaled with their own, on each of their 
« mantles ; but more clearly from the eſcutcheons of 
© their own arms, placed over their heads; which arms 
are, firſt, thoſe of the illuſtrious family of Mowbray, 
© viz, Gales; a Lion Rampant Argent, armed and lan- 
gued ./zure ; a Bordure gobonated, Or, and Argent : 
the other, thoſe of the ancient family of Pickering, 
viz. Ermin; a Lion rampant Azure, crowned, Or ; 
armed and langued Gules, The arms of Mowbray 

are quarter'd with thoſe of Gaſcoigne, the latter di- 

ſtint. Now that thoſe painted figures and arms re- 
preſent and belong to the ſaid Chief Juſtice and his 
wives, is confirmed by the pedigree of the Gaſ- 
coignes, printed in Mr Thoreſby's Antiquities of 

Leeds, to which I refer you for further ſatisfaction: 
and what is more, the original of the ſaid pedigree, 
which I have ſeen by the favour of Sir Edward Gaſ- 
coigne, exhibits the painted figures abovementioned, 
by a copy thereof when entire ; painted in ſuch a 
lively manner upon the parchment roll, as perfectly 
corroborates the obſervations I have drawn from the 
ruinous remains of the window, which is now in a 
worſe condition than it was when I firſt made theſe 
remarks, and conſequently lets in leſs light to our 
enquiries. But that I am not miſtaken in my ac- 
count of thoſe figures, and arms, the remainder of an 
inſcription at the bottom of the ſaid window, as it 
ſtood when I took it, will ſtill more evidently demon- 
ſtrate ; which ſtands thus; £Dzate pro Gulielmo 
Gaſcoyne, et Elisabetha, et * Uxoꝛi⸗ 
bus ejuſdem. I have ſupply'd, as you ſee, the 
chaſms which time had then made, and are now 
greater; yet I think, without any room to doubt 
ſuch ſupplement, as the name of his ſecond wife ap- 
pears in the pedigree, to be Joan. 

But whereas Mr Thoreſby dates the Chief Juſtices's 
death in 1412, it ſeems to be a miſtake, by what is 
mentioned in the ſpeech of King Henry V, to his li- 
centious aſſociates, while he was Prince, as it is re- 
corded in Truſſel's Continuation of Daniel's Hiſtory ; 
in which ſpeech, this Chief Juſtice appears to be then 
living ; and the ſame is confirmed * a copy of the 
inſeription, ſaid to have been preſerved, as it origi- 
nally ſtood upon the monument; which I deſigned 
to have annexcd to this account, had not Mr Green, 
who received it from me, been before -hand with me, 
in tranſmitting it to you, wherefore it is omitted. 
And though, as you obſerve, Dr Fuller affirms, that 
* the date of the Judge's death, which he mentions, is 


* fairly written on his tomb in Harwood church ; yet 
it does not appear from thence that he had ſeen it: 
© nor is it likely that it was legible when he wrote the 
© latter part of his Worthies ; becauſe moſt of the braſs 
© margins which contained the monumental inſcrip- 
tions 


24 I 


, p , Smart Lethieul- 
wars, we cannot aſſert what date, or further particulars it contained, otherwiſe than from a lier, Ed F.R.5. 


to Mr G. Ver- 
tue ʒ from Alder(- 


thereof, and thoſe. particulars were legible. Of this inſcription having formerly teceived ee, July :8, 
ſome account, as allo of ſome other antiquitics relating to the family, from the late Rer. 
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with nothing to confirm the ſame;; it may here carry 
not-be-miſguided by it-. It i: | | 
painted at the foot of the Judge's tomb, with thaſe of France, Seme 


tiſemant, that athets may 
England are carved or 
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7 withrie ſufficient canton; er advers — © + 
It is alfo obſerved, that the Arms of | 


0% Mr Lethieul-- Fleurs de Lis (&)g which Henry V. reduced to three of thoſe: flowers, not long after he 


lier's Letter, as 
above. . 

thus 

Camden ſtiles it, of the Gaſcoignes. 


* ſerved in an old volume of monumental draughts, and 
arms from the Windows of ſeveral remarkable churches 
in Yorkſhire, as they might be ſtanding perhaps an 
hundred and fifty years ſince; from which volume, a- 
meng the MSS in the Herald's Office, it was copied, 
and ſent me by the ſaid gentleman, Mr Smart Le- 
thieullier of Bond-ftreet. | 

There is a monument under the arch in the ſouth 
wall of the chapel, where Judge Gaſcoigne's 1s, 
which, as I ſuppoſe, is his father, and mother's, from 
the numerous progeny repreſented in effigie on one 
fide, and at the end thereof; which progeny agrees 
pretty well with that in the pedigree ; only, in this, 
a part is probably left out, for want of room. I take 
the other monument under the oppoſite arch, on the 
fide of the great chancel, to be that of his grand- 
father and grand-mother, who was the heireſs of 
Gawthorp. 
When I ſaw the pedigree aforeſaid at Sir Edward 
Gaſcoigne's, and ſome other antiquities, I received 
from him the impreſſion of an original ancient ſeal, 
belonging to that family. It exhibits a perſon ſet- 
ting, who is thought to be William the Conqueror, 
— delivering a deed, it ſeems, to a perſon kneeling 
before him, who is ſuppoſed to be one of the family 
of Gaſcoigne, and to receive thereby a grant of lands. 
Other two perſons are alſo repreſented kneeling by 
him, probably for the ſame purpoſe; and there ſeems 
to be the head of another ſtanding by the Conqueror, 
as one of his officers or attendants. The legend round 
the ſeal is Six WILLEME Gasqyone. Mr Richard 
Gaſcoigne has left ſome ob/erwvations on this ſeal, in 
Ms (which are in Sir Edward's hands) who writes his 
name as here ſet down, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance. If theſe, or any other particulars I can fur- 
niſh you with, will anſwer your enquiries, it will be 
* very agreeable to, | 8 


8 I R, 
* Your moſt Obedient 
Humble Servant, 


” * 


SS SOS TOSS SS9S0406 4.0: 


(174) He died at R. KNIGHT (114). 


His Vicarage in 
Tor kſbire, in | | 

July 1747» Here it may not be improper to remark, that the deed 
or patent, appearing, in this old family ſeal, to be 
given by W. the Conqueror, or one of his ſueceſſors, 
to an anceſtor of Judge Gaſcoigne, ſeems to be the 
fame, which Mr Richard Gaſcoigne is repreſented in 
his picture beforementioned, to be holding in his hand, 
and doubtleſs he was poſſeſs'd of the old grant or pa- 
tent ſo painted therein ; which in all probability we 
ſhould find he has explained, or mentioned the contents 
of, in his ſaid ob/ervations upon that ſeal, were the 
curious obliged with an edition thereof from the preſs, 


Another account we have alſo received of this ſeal 


came to the crown, being the ſame number then worn by Charles WI. of | 
much is all we have here to obſerve of the ancient, valiant, and virtuous family, as W_ 


bout the year 1736, Sir John Forteſcue Aland (118) 


taph on it, and Mr Knight the Vicar of Harwood di- 


which this date, in the year of our Lord, is liable, by 


Charles VI. of France (I): nnd (1) Fr. Stader, 
— 


g 


— 


« qe 


1 | 9 3 ” : | | | * ' 
(115), with ſome further conſtructions of the images (rr5)1nMemein 
upon it; which, as they may be of uſe towards attain- . — 


ing the full knowledge or explanation thereof, we ſhall MS. as before, 
here alſo recite  '* There is ftill preſerved in this fa- 
* mily, the ſeal of the firſt William, the inſcription a- 
bout it, in Gothic characters, and his name ſpelt in 


the Gaſcon manner, S1GiLLum WiLLELMI Ds Gas- 


* QUoNE. There is repreſented on it, a King, ſitting 
in a chair of ſtate, with another perſon by him, who 
* ſeems to be a coaſſeſſor, and delivering a charter to a 
knight on his knees before him, agreeable to the cu- 
© ſtom both of the Conqueror's and Henry IId's times: 
and perhaps the grant refetred to by this device, when 
the eldeft ſon of that King Henry was affociated with 
him in the royalty (116). As for the copy, faid in 
the letter above, to have been taken of the Inſcription 
on the Chief Juſtice's monument, from a MS in the 
Herald's Office wherein it was preſerved, before that 
braſs 7 ript off whereon it was inſeribed; and 
which, as Mr Knight has alſo above ſaid, was ſent by 
the late Mr William Green, an ingenious carver and | 
ſtatuary ſome time of Wakefield (117), in a letter to (117) But born 
the writer of this article; that letter, containing the in Lond. and way 
faid inſcription, is alſo {till in being; and the ſubſtance be thor of 
in it, of what concerns this matter is, That in, or a- Fans ma 2 
Monuments in 
being in Yorkſhire, took a journey of ſome miles, to Weſtminſter- 


ſee Judge Gaſcoigne's monument; but finding no epi- IS 


ſtant from home, he returned unſatisfied bf the intelli- — and 


ow "_ — — ;z as it was = t he intended to —_— or 
publiſh ſomething concerning the ſai . But af. Pune, 
terwards, by laws from 23 he 1 and ob- erer ae 
tained of Mr Knight, ſuch an aceount of the antiquities 2 1 
in Harwood church, &c. relating to this family, as we Lond. Sept. 26, 
have printed above: yet Sir John received not the ſaid 174% 28d 53» 
inſcription, becauſe Mr Knight was not then. gt. | 
of it. And after Mr Lethicullier had oblig'd | with ( 2 
it, Mr Knight ſent him, at his requeſt, or in return of Fourt of King's 
the favour, a caſt of Judge Gaſcoigne's face from the Bench, and late 
effigies on his. monument, taken, or finiſhed off, hy Lord Creden in 
Mr Green, in plaiſter of Paris; and he gave Mr Green — 4 
a copy of the Inſcription; which, as he ſent it to us, in 17 -" i wo 
a letter (119), dated a fortnight before that above was | 
written by Mr Knight, we ſhall here exactly l (119) MrGreen's 
after having firſt obſerved, that in one part of Mr Le- Letter concerning 
thieullier's letter, above quoted in the text, it is ſaid to Judge ng 
7 


be the effigies of his ſecond Lady . Joan, daug ter of the author of 


(216) Li, 


Sir William Pickering, which lies at the right*hand of this article, dated 


the Judge on his Monument, but in this inſcription, to from Wakefield, 
be that of his firſt Lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Alex. April 5, 1742. 
ander Mowbray : and yet we believe, the great diffe- 

rence in the chronological aſſertion of the ſudge's death, 

no leſs than ſixteen years later than any other aceount, 

will be a greater difficulty to digeſt. But here it is, 

juſt as we received it. Hic Facet Willielmus Gaſcoine, 

nuper Capitalis Juſticiarꝰ de Banco Henrici nuper Re- (to) If any Re- 
gis Argliæ, et Elizabetha uxor ejus : Qui quidem Wil. ference to the 
lielmus obiit Die Dominica, 179. Die Decembris, Av. Volume in -_ 
Duni. 1429 (120). Befides the general exception to — 


from whence this 
a ; k a Inſcription is ſaid 
ſo widely different from all authority or likeli- to have been tran- 
ſcribed, had been 
ſent with it, we 


= 
hood, the day of the week may alſo poſſibly, upon cal- 
culation, be found incoherent with the day of the month f have here 
in the ſaid year; and thus much, if this date is ſuch aa (jc. ic, for the 
error as we take it to be, we thought here obſervable, mor: eaſy exami- 
to prevent the propagation thereof. G gation thereof. 
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(From then « 
verſity-Regiſter. 


_ - prodfs-thirvin ufed might appear more plainly from their connexion (c). By way of con- (0 Se the be- 


tinuation;' or ſexond part, of the ſame moſt important ſubject, he 1 ai e 
y of the Chriſtian Revela- 


-other'Diſcourſe;''to 


4} The eight Sermons be made upon that occafion, 
mere publiſhed by him in 1697, in one continued Diſ- 


eourſe.] He intit'led it, The Certainty and Neceſ- 


© fity of Religion in general, or the firſt Grounds and 


© Principles of Humane Duty eſtabliſh'd ; In eight 
©* Sermons, preach'd at St Martin's in the Fields, at 
© the Lecture for the year 1697, founded by the Ho- 
* nourable Nobert Boyle, Eſq; 9 vo. 


In the Preface he obſerves, That * in every age of 


the world we have any account of left us, the Wick - 
* edneſs of Mankind has much the largeſt ſhare in their 


_ © Hiſtory ; and if we believed the Complaints of the 


© ſeveral Hiſtorians, who acquaint us with what paſ- 
* ſed in their days, we ſhould be diſpoſed to conclude, 


that thoſe particular times, we were reading of, 


* were certainly a great deal worſe than any that went 


before, and that conſequently Vice having been al- 


< ways growing, and ring ftrength, as the world 
© advanced in age, the preſent Generation of men 
4 muſt far exceed all their predeceſſors in wickedneſs : 
But though (ſays he) I have a very ill opinion of the 
age we now live in, I cannot look upon this re- 
fleckion, as juſt and well grounded. The true occa- 
© fion, both of the Obſervation, and the Complaints 
grounded upon it, be takes to be that variety of 
Wickedneſs, whereby the ſeveral Ages and Coun- 
©* tries of the world have been diſtinguiſſied from 
© one another. For there have been as many dif- 
« ferent methods and faſhions of finning, among men, 
as forms of government; and as many changes and 
« revolutions in vice as in Empire. Some periods of 
time have been remarkable for open Cruelty, Rapine, 
and Oppreſſion; others for Treachery, and private 
Revenge, and all the fecret ways of deſtruction: 


Other ages there have been, when Luxury and Riot, 


and all manner of extravagant Luſt and Debauchery, 
were the publick reigning Vices: Sometimes Pro- 
faneneſs, and a publick Contempt of Religion have 

« prevailed ; at other times, Indifference, and a care- 
* leſs Neglect of all that is good; ſometimes Hypo- 
* criſy, and an open Pretence to piety and virtue, 
© have been uſed for a cover to a cloſe and ſecret 
practice of all manner of vice; and at other times, 
men have had the Impudence to defend the worſt 
actions, by endeavouring to make them appear con- 
ſiſtent with religion. I heſe, and many more fuch 
like differences, are obſervable in the Hiftory of for- 
mer times; but the peculiar diſtinguiſhing character 
of tt:is Age is a publick denial of Religion, and all 
the obligations of it, with an endeavour to diſprove 
the Rvidences brought for it, and to offer a more ra- 
tional Scheme of Libertiniſm.” 

In the firſt Lecture, he thus defines Religion. By 
* Religion in general, I mean all that Worſhip, Ser- 
vice, or Obedience, we, that call ourfelves Men, 
are to pay to God; or whatever we are, in any 


o 


= 
-6 
” 


— 


niverſary 
meeting 


* reſpe, obliged to, upon the proſpect of his favour, 
© or under the penalty of his diſpleaſure, in this, or a 


future late” 

And, a few pages lower, he gives the following De- 
ſcription of the Supreme Being. I conceive God to 
be One Unchangeable Being, of an intelligent na- 


ture, who always neceſſarily exifled of himſelf, who 


© knows every thing that can be known, who can do 
* every thing that 13 poſſible to be done, who does 
every thing he wills, and nothing but what he 
© wills himſelf, who enjoys an unalterable ſtate of the 
« greateſt happineſs that can be enjoyed, who never 
wills or does any thing inconſiſtent with this ſtate, 


© who makes himſelf the ultimate end of all he does, 
and next to that the good or happineſs of all ſuch 


* beings as are capable of it; which, together with 
* all other beings, and every thing that belongs to 


© them, were from him, and depend upon him for 


their continuance; and laftly who brings about 
whatever he wills or defigns, by the fitteſt and moſt 
« proper means.” . | | 

II The certainty of the Chriftian Revelation, and 
the Neceſſity of Believing it, eſtabliſhed.) The reſt of 


"the title, is, In oppoſition to all the Cavils and 


* Infinuations of ſuch as pretend to allow Natural Re- 
© ligion, and reject the Goſpel.” It is dedicated to 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt; to whom the ingenious 


Author pays very handſome compliments, and with a 


great deal of truth. | 

[C] Some Confiderations concerning the Trinity, and 
the way of managing that Controverſy.) To the third 
Edition, which came out in 1707, is ſubjoined, A 
Vindication of it, in anſwer to Antony Collins's Efay 
concerning the uſe of Reaſon, 05 

[D] And afterwards put out another piece againſt 
Dr Samuel Clarke, upon that ſubje#.) This was in- 
tituled, Remarks upon Dr Clarke's Scripture-DoQrine 
* of the Trinity, by the Author of Some Conſidera- 
tions concerning the Trinity, and the ways of ma- 
* naging that Controverſy.” Lond. 1714, 8 vo. Dr 
Clarke publiſhed an Anſwer to it, at the end of his 
Reply to Mr Nelſon ; and obſerves, That the Objec- 
tions in thoſe Remarks, were fet forth to particular ad- 
vantage, by the ſkill of a very able and Learned Writer ; 
and propoſed with a reaſonable and good ſpirit. 

[E] The Cbriſtian Inflitutes, or the fincere Word of 
God.) The reſt of the title is, Being a plain and im- 
* partial Account of the whole Faith and Duty of 
aà Chriſtian. Collected out of the Writings of the 
* Old: and New Teſtament: Digeſted under proper 
© heads, and delivered in the words of Scripture." It 
is dedicated, To the worſhipful the Maſters of the 
Bench, and the reſt of the Members of the ho- 
nourable Society of Lincoln's-Inn And was at firſt 
printed in Italic, without any references to the ſcrip- 
tures ; which were added in the ſecond edition. | 
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the preface, he obſerves, that * ſeveral Abſtracts, or 


Summaries of Chriſtian Doctrine, had been drawn 
up, for the benefit of ſuch as will not be at the 
* pains to ſearch and ſtudy the Scriptures ; ſuch as, by 


_ © reaſon of their age, are not capable of reading them 


. * ſent the Religion 


* with judgment; and ſuch as, through ſome preju- 
dice 3 evil diſpoſition of mind, may be apt to miſ- 
apply them. ——But the 
© theſe very books, which were intended to lead us 
© more eaſily and certainly into the knowledge of 
Seri . are moſt of them ſo framed, as to - 
there delivered to us, in a falſe 
The chief occaſion of which abuſe, is, 


« light. — 


the many Differences and Diviſions that have hap- 


. prone among Chriſtians, both with 
« Faith, and to their Rules and Meaſures of ſerving 


God; which Differences, as they . plainly roſe at 


_ © difſtingu 


* firſt, from a greater deference that was paid, either 
© to the Traditiens, or Writings of Mex, than to the 
© Word of God; ſo have they been kept up ever ſince, 
© by a greater care that hath been taken by the ſeveral 
© ſes, to inftrud their children in thoſe things which 
iſh them from one another, than to teach 
them the common Doctrines and Duties of their moſt 
© holy profeſſion : From whence it follows, that the 


© books compoſed by them for that purpoſe, mult 


© therein diſperſed ; to lay them t 


(1) Chiliiogworth, 
p. 112. 


© needs give a very different, and the greateſt part of 
them, for that reaſon, a very falſe account, of the 
© Chriſtian Religion. Now, for the better remov- 
ing any falſe opinions we may have received from 
© thoſe different accounts which are given us of Scrip- 
© ture by other men, as well as preventing any wrong 
«© judgments we might be diſpoſed to make of the 
Word of God, when we read it ourſelves ; I have 
© often thought (ſays he) that it would be a work of 
great uſe, to collect out of the writings of the Old 
© and New Teſtament, all the Doftrines and Precepts 
ther in ſuch an 
© order and method, as to give the Chriſtian reader a 
full and diſtin view of his whole Faith and Duty at 
once; and by keeping all along the Language of 
« Scripture, to leave no room for mi entation. 
© This is what I have endeavour'd to do in the follow- 
© ing Treatiſe, as being fully ſatisfied of the truth of 
* what a great writer obſerves, (1) That we cannot 
0 ood of the things of God better than in the words of 
od. * 


[F ] A Sermon preached at the Anniverſary 2 


of the Charity-Schools in London.) It is intitul 
The Religious Education of poor Children recom- 
* mended, in a Sermon 'd in the pariſh Church 


of St Sepulchres, June 5, 1707. Being Thurſday 


in Whitſon-week, at the Anniverſary meeting of the grounds 


Gentlemen concerned in promoting the Charity- 
Schools lately erefted in the Cities of London and 
* Weſtminſter ; And of the poor Children educated in 
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misfortune is, that = OP 


land. The children that are here educated, will aß. 


to their 
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Saſtrell 


n Bilhop- 
ng the four lat year of = 
vn upon him, wittiout 
ppoſed and protefted againſt 
in 1717, 
riot on the 


the ſaid Schools, in number about three thouſand.” - 

On Pſalm cxlvii. 12, 13.———In one part of it (2), he la) P. ta 
has this pretty allufion, or compariſon. “ Thee 
* Schools are not like the Popiſh Monaſteries, and other 


— 


4 I f 
places of religious retirement; thoſe faniag Pools 
* of Charity, which, if they do not 4 and grow 


pent up within narrow bounds, 
or fruitfulneſs to other parts. 


- © Theſe are pure and wholſome Streams, which are 


© always running, and diſperſing themſelves into dif- 
* ferent channels, and by means, communicating 
© their virtues to all the dry and barren parts of the 


* terwards be diſtributed into families, & 
He alſo publiſhed, without his name, 4 moral 

Proof of a Future State. And perhaps ſome other 

pieces, of that kind. TT ANY 


[G] He ſpoke in bis e]- The oy 2 I = 
12 * 71 ry proceedin 


© be recurr'd to, u inary 
* when they are evidently neceſſary for the ; 
tion of the State; but that this was very far from 
the preſent caſe, ſince the Conſpiracy, in which the 
* Biſhop of Rocheſter was charged to have had a 


had been diſcover'd and diſappointed long be 3 


7 5 


i r his ld as Os ee 

nſieaa 0 ng t. ee r at Ux- oft eo 
ford.) When Biſhop Gaſtrell ſcrupled to admit Lords, as abore, 
the Archbiſhop's Degree for a, qualification, 
[to uſe his own words] to Mr 8 That, 
* in all reſpects qual; 


* out any fear of being denied : 
* Favour, uſually "ndulged to other perſons, 
would endeavour to obtain it for him; and I did 
not doubt but the Univerſity would readily grant it. 
Upon what views and motives [adds the Biſhop] Mr 
Peploe declined taking his Bachelor of Divinity's De- 

in Oxford, when he had actually prepared the 
beſt part of the Exerci/e required in order to it, I can- 


not tell ; but ſure I am that he might have done it 


without hurting the Archbiſhop's p ons (4). . - (4)Preface to the 
[1] And publiſhed bis Caſe. ] Under this title, Men of Che 
* The Biſhop of Cheſter's Caſe, with relation to the iQ. N * 


* Wardenſhip of Mancheſter. In which is 
That no other Degrees but ſach as are taken in the 
* Univerſity, can be deemed legal ifications for 
any ecclefiaſtical preferment in England.“ Oxford 
1721. fol. As this Book is now very ſcarce, the 
Reader will not be diſpleaſed with an extract of it. 
The learned Author then obſerves (5), That the Au- (5) P. 3. 
thority of Parliament, upon which the 
his pretended Right, is Statute 25 Hen. V 
c. 21. But there being no mention of Degrees in that 
A; nor any thing that, upon a careful peruſal of the 
AQ, can lead any one to think of Degrees; the Power 

MS now 
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| now challen by the Archbiſhop, of conferring De- of both Benches for the time being. And ſuch ſubſerip- 


(6) P. 4+» 


which they might take at ach r rate here at home; made (10). 


(7)CreatioDofto- 


rum in quacunque biſhop's right of conferring Degrees. But our learn- 
facultate, 41. Cre- 


atio aliorum Gra- 
duatorum in qua- 
cunque facultate, 


Jl, 
(3) P. 5. 


faculties, &c. as heretofore hath been «/ed and ac- are 225: whereas 97 order of Council in 1576, they 


had a good, juſt, and reaſonable cauſe to have recourſe ters, taken out of ſeveral different books, relating both 
to Rome for them, there being always a ſtanding Power to the ordinary and extraordinary juriſdiction of the 


by bau material reaſon, among others, Becauſe it general concluſion, That Degrees conferred by the 
is not fgned or ſubſcribed by any body; whereas the Archbiſhops of Canterbury could never be reputed or 
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G AST RE LL. 
referred to the King's Bench, was decided in favour of Mr Peploe. Biſhop Gaſtrell did 
not long ſurvive this conqueſt over himſelf and the Univerſities ; for he died at his Canon's 
ivd-Zings in Chriſt- Church November 14, 1725, in the 62d. or 63d. year of his age: and Fo 
was buried in the Cathedral there, without any monument (i). But he left a ſufficient ( Wills, 22 
monument of himſelf in his excellent writings. And his virtues are far from being yet — W 
forgotten. Beſides his other honourable employments, he was one of the Commiſſioners | y;qorical Re- 
for building the fifty new Churches in London: and a member of the Society for propagat- zifter, an. 1725, 


ing the goſpel in foreign parts (#). He was ſucceeded in the See of Cheſter, by Mr Peploe Bo 
abougmentioned. Es | | | | 


=_— 


grees, muſt be couched under the general Powers there tion was abſolutely neceſſary to render the ſaid books 
conveyed to him, which are ranked under theſe two authentick ——Beſides, in that ancient MS. paper, the 
heads, viz. 1. All manner of licences, diſpenſations, number of heads upgg which Faculties were granted, 


* cuftomed to be had at the See of Rome, —— or of any were reſtrained to 13. And conſequently it cannot be 

* perſon by authority of the ſame. 2. All other ſuppoſed, that a book where 22 5 ſeveral kinds of Fa- 

* licences, diſpenſations, &c. for all ſuch cauſes and culties were taxed, ſhould be looked upon as an authen- 

© matters as ſhall be convenient and neceſſary to be had, tit ſtandard for granting Faculties, at a time when 13 

for the honour and ſurety of the King, and the wealth only were judged grantable, which were no way diſtin- 

and profit of the realm. But Degrees, as he ſhews (6), guiſhed from the other in the / book (9). Therefore, (9) P. 35. 
were not uſed and accuſtomed to be had, for theſe our learned Author thinks, that the ſaid ancient paper 
kingdoms at the See of Rome ; becauſe no body ever manuſcript was only a looſe colleftion of various mat- 


within this realm, from whence they might be obtain- Court of Rome, put together, with a deſign to n- | 
ed. And it was not likely that any perſons would be poſe out of it ſuch a Tax book as the Act of Parliament 
at an exceſſive charge to obtain Degrees from Rome, directed to be made, and which he believes was never : 
In conſidering what the Practice hath ('9) P. 7. 
namely, in our Univer/ities. oreover, in the ſame been with relation to Degrees conferred by the Arch- 
Statute of 25 Hen. VIII, it being enacted, That biſhop, ſince Statute 25 Hen. VIII; He*obſerves, there 
© there ſhall be two books made and drawn of one are very few inſtances of ſuch Faculties granted before 
© tenour, in which ſhall be contained the Taxes of all the Reſtauration (11). And concludes, that no ſuch (11) P. 9, 
* cuſomable Diſpenſations, Faculties, and other writ- Czffom of conferring Degrees can be pleaded, as will 
* ings, wont to be ſped at Rome: Therefore, from eſtabliſh the Right now claimed by the Archbiſpop; be- 
two entries, made in a Taxation-bopk, now remaining cauſe Cuſtom muſt be certain, uniform, conſtant, and 
in the Faculty-office (7), ſome have inferred. the Arch- zninterrapted ; whereas the Practice in this caſe has 
been various, both as to Form and Authority, with a 
ed Author ſhews this Tax-book (now in the Faculty- long intermiffion of at leaſt 80 years, after a very con- 
office) to be of no manner of authority, or validity (8). fiderable change made in the firſt ground and founda- 
For it is only a copy of an ancient paper-manuſcript, tion of the pretence (12). — - After having duly exa- (12) P. Ig 
taken about the year 1680; And that ancient paper mined ſeveral Acts of Parliament, Canons of Councils, 13 
manuſcript, was not one of the original Tax-books di- Records, Articles of Enquiry at Archbiſhops and Bi- 
rected to be made by the foreſaid ſtatute; as appears ſhops Viſitations, &c. he draws what may be called his 


Act poſitively orders, that every Leaf of thoſe Books taken to be any more than bare Titles of Honour, which 
(which were enacted to be made and drawn of one te- were attended with no /ega/ or canonical Effect whatſo- 
nour), and buth fides of every leaf, ſhould be ſubſcribed ever; and as they are conferred without Inveftiture, 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor of ſo they give no right to any habit at all (13). 


(13) P. 12, 40. 
England, the Lord Treaſurer, and the two Chief Juſtices 
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ATACRE; br, as ha * his name in the kater part of ball. „*** 
TAKER (Txou as), a profound Scholar, an acute Critie, an 
able Commentator, "a famous Preacher, and one of «he Aſſembly of KEY 
Dixines in the XVIIth century. He was deſcended from à very an- 
| = cient family i in the cotfhty of Salop; but his father, being a | 
= =: brother, a intended for a learned profeſſion, and by ſome very AT. 
| | > ſingular acciQ&nts was deter to take Holy 4 1 
F Ae dere became domeſtic Chaplain to that nobleman Robert ey **. & 
of resten and Rector of the pafiſh of St mond the King in Lombard- * 
ſtreet {a}, where, by his zealous preaching, he meffted the title of à man of quick (s) Fuller Wer: , 
Paris, and Hycery nuch ment. r dhe Proteſtant religion [4]. His other's x heh 
” n 2 7 "vs \vy .. 4 - | 
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k a 0% Narrative of gh Greek lecture read by the famous Mr Jahn Bois, in his bed (e) q and, many years. aft 
2» 3 Gataker ſhewed that worthy perſon the notes he had taken ac the lectures, a when 
_—_— ed 12. be had raiſed himſelf to a high character in l learned world, gratefully acknowledged the 
dy fined Ate, aſſiſtance he had received ic be learned perſon, in acquiring an accurate knowledge The 
3 V.D-M. Lond: the Greek tongue, and the h@ps he had from Mr Edward Lively in the Hebrew (/), 
5 g thereby, to the reputation a lired by their proper labours, the eredit of having had ſo 
A 2 =. 1. — — a perſon for their pu He had not been long at college before he loſt his fa- 
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®. & 
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8 | . 
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; 6 2 his better encouragement, ſettled an him an had condeſcended to refute them. Others confider Life Wolfer. 
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largaret Prat deſcended from a very worthy family of Tag name, bened w Hert- 


8 9 Gar fordſhire (). He was born in the parſonage-houſe of St Edmond the King in » -P | . 


pria manu ſeripta, Septetmber 4, 1574, as he tells us hiqſelf (c te {hart memoirs of his down life, writterr at 
the requeſt of a friend [ BJ. He received thit beſt tincture of letters in his father's hoyſe,; and 
» 9 Pauls, gave very early marks of an uncommon getiius, a moſt retentive memqry, and ſurprizin 
1 1 ). He paſſed through the Grammar- ſchool by that time he wes ſixteen, * 


(4) Life of Tho. ; 
. 


TY in the year 1590 he was ſent to- St John's college at Cambridge, where he Sting 
OO himſelf by his indefartgable diligence, being dm of thoſe — hs eonſtany att 


ther (g); but the early hopes be trad given of his future proficiencys procured him ſuch aſſi- 
Cz) Newcourt's ſtance from his friends as enabled him to proſecute his ſtudies, which he did with ſuch ſucceſs 


F Viet poke. that he was choſen a ſcholar on that fanndation, and in due time commenced Maſter of Arts 
. with ſingular applauſe (b). His learning a 2 picey was by this timeſo coop Fot with 
(2) Len“ ſtanding his referved temper and great motleſty, that he was choftn, by the appointed 
Death of Mx by the Counteſs of Suſſex fou odr of Sidney college, a Fellow of hes foundation before the 
— college was finiſhed (i). This unuſual circumſtance gave occaſion to an offer made him, 
O See his Vindi- Which he accepted, of reſiding at the houſe of William Ayloffe, Eſq; afterwards Sir Wil- 
2 pw * liam Ayloff, Bart. at Barkſtęct, or Braxted Magua, in the county o 'Effex, that worthy 
remiah . . f. perſon deſiring to perfect himfelf in the knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, which Mr Ga- 
IN 


8 taker undertook, as alſo to inſtruct his eldeſt ＋ in polite literature While he re- 
(e) Thome Ga- ſided in this family, he was deſired by Mrs Ayloffe, who was the daughter qf John Sterne, 
di. of Melburne in Cambridgeſhire, Eſq; and a Lady of 2 1 = we a . 
= piaty. to read a chapter every morning in the very illively 
(4) See he Die Pounding the ſenſe from the original languages h — bs wr and, . be 
A Apologeti- had fo done, raiſing practical obſervations (#). It was in canſequence of this dail Vererciſe, 
* at, dy n perſwaſion of ſeveral eminent perſons, he was at laſt prevailed ypon to 
Orders (1 of e was 2 and in a condiflon 
2": v7 1 2 D rl to - 


© win him to a compliance to the Popifh religion ; and, of a Butcher (4) ; if inflead or deſpiüng "uf he (4) See Fidles's 


te of one hundred pounds per annum, old rent. this as a piece of oſtentation, and fo to ag being 
All would not do.” Whereypon I facher recalled —houghs: wein, leavs it ot in Me power — 
him home, and revoked, his own grant d which his do them juſtice. 
* * ſon did ſubmit, as unwilling to oppoſe the pleaſure This learned perſon had notions perfectly right in 
* of his parents, though no ſuch revocation could take this particular, and has'therghg ſaved us a gfeat ro of 
effect, without his free conſent. He afterwards di- trouble. His old friend his fog's tutor, Mr Ri- 

« verted his mind from the moſt profitable to the maſt» chard rd, having quitted the Univerſity, and re- 

6 * neveſfiry ſtudy from Law to Divinity; and finding tired to living of his in Lincolnſhire, where he ſpent 
riends to — him in Oxford, he became the pro- his laſt years in piety and peace, formed'a very laud- 
table Paſtor of St Edmond's in Lombard: . able, deſign of writing the lives of ſuch as 6 wot 

don, where he died, Anno. 1593.” fellows o College, a r mjagnd, and 

- Another writer — us with thoſe Ates (3). which * agg ns ram, nefaftor (5), A- * Aer 
4%) Newcourt's which in this accotint are omitted. Thomas Gatacre orgs hom he — iD 
_ Repertorium, was Bachelor of Arts of Oxford, where he continued Mr —— ja 154. 
Vol J. f. 344. 76 ten or twelve years, and was afterwards of St Ma- narrow compaſs, a ſuccinft accogpt ofs obs the = 
D | Walen college in Cambridge, where he con- events of his life, fram hit hirth, to be err 
ESE the ſpace. of four years, or thereabouts. year of his age, which ſhort me! | 
«© — 8 yearin Louvain, at the beginning of hands of , the Reverend 


* * 


| 's 'reign. He was | ordained by | he com d it to the world, when he 1 — 1 
. 8 — Auth fo rth,3568, and ſome 70 65 al book of Mica rom kf py 
— the ſame Biſhop, the twenty fit papers n mn in Printed alf 
* fo "4 He was admitted Viear of Church hand, was at lowing authenti 7 bang —.— tees 


* 6, which he refigned i 8.* fortune, * 
— 1 mall = he le behind kim, but A u. ber Hitexas vie e i {erighe Mr 


E. Gataker, ut _ ego win Oh vijdder entur, inde decerpta ca 
He 


friends, more eſpecially amongſt the great me | 
with whom he e had been wr — — 7 git r ou. dis de- 
of his Yo fellow-ſtugent,” and who, om that me, . ben 41 rhe 
K fie @ hr IS * Dome, . o 
| y aftor ntenan expre 5 | p K | 
—— age, 2 * * 125 7. ke into Holy Orders ſpace of a 


[2] B) Written at hs requeſt of a friend.) It uld” year, 25 our kuthor himſelf informn us, Ne went through * 
great, ſatisfa Aion to ſuch * their o] n all the Prophits in the Old Teſtament, ant all the A * 
2 in een to do juſtice do e memories of flalick in the New (7). While he 29 751 Warren of 
ey coul alk be — fartiſhed with hints ever employed, the very Reverend Dr ohn Stulle 4 * GEL 
«- * 0 Paß ſhort, & the principal acts and dates, from the pens Vn Riſhop of 5 2 e miſin 
| — . to 


thoſe whote * they celebrate; perhaps - mily to 1 he was n 1 * 
25 1 : 1 
WY in ter 8 to the 
- - e Boi th the pexfo 


* 
on, 


”- 
* 


upon the ſplendour of their fame or fortune,” ma reſgat 
22 this as unneeeſſary, and, yet Cardinal Vell * 
who wanted neitheg, might perhaps have entitled bim- And -che Doctor being 
® ſelf to a father, ina ſomewhat better ſtation. than that — 8 of Mr — exhorted 
— | him 
« | g 58 
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to fecetve thdſe ho were to inhabit ir, Mr Gataker, uk his duty required; repaited thither, 
and commenced Tutor with great ſucceſs, and, amongſt others, Mr John Hoyle And Mc 
Thomas Pell, who became both of them after watts Fellows of the college, were his pu- 

pils (a). While he was engaged in a collegiate life, he concurred with the Rev. Mr Ab- (e, N-rative of 
dias Aſhton, of St John's, and the Rev. Mt William Bydell, of Emaruel college; after- 24. Gee 
wards the famous Biſhop of Kilmore in Ireland, in a very pious and laudable defign of 
preaching every Sanday. in the adjacent country, where the, people were in Wm of abe 
Miniſters (n). Mr Gataker, in proſecution of this deſign, repaired every Sunday for R (*) Thome Ga 
months to the ſeat of Sir Roger Burgoigne, and preached in the pariſh-church of Perth: — 
a village ſrated on the confines of the counties of Cambridge, Bedford, and Huntingdon 
the Vicar of which was commonly reported to be one hundred and thirty years old, but 
was certainly diſabled from performing his function, by age and infirmities (o). At the 
expiration of this time he was prevailed upon, by Mr Afton deforementioned, to refide 
in the houſe of Sir William Cooke, near Charing-Croſs, as his Chaplain (p), Mr Gataker, — 6 
having, for certain reafong, determined to leave the Univerſity and fix in London. He wo Ale 
had not been long there, before his admirable talent in preaching gained him ſuch reputa- f. 13. 
tion, that it was propoſed to him to take ſome neceſſary ſteps in order to be choſen 
Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's- Inn; but to this, from his inhate mode- 
ſty and diſtruſt of his on abilities, he was very little inclined, cho? he was ſure of the pa- 

tronage of one of the firſt perſons in the Jaw, who had a great influence over that Society, 
and who was ſo far from thinking him unfit for the office from his back wardiiefs, that he 

actually procured him to be choſen, without his taking any meaſures at all for that pur- 
poſe (q)\D]. He held this honourable employment, tho? attended with but a very mo- 2 
derate ſalary, at firſt but forty, and at laſt not exceeding fixty, pounds per annum, and of Mr stk. 
punctually performed the duties of his function for ten years. In 1603 he went down ts 
Cambridge to take his degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; and it ſo fell but, that he preach- 

ed at Se Mary's on the very day that the news came of the death of Queen Elizabeth, 

when, by the direction of the Vice- Chancellor, he prayed for the preſent Supteme Gover- 

nor, it being thought unſafe to name King James, till they received advice of his acceſſion 
by authority. About this time an alteration was made as to the hour of the lecture on the 

Lord's day at Lineoln's- Inn, occaſioned chiefly by Mr Gataket's taking notice in one of 

his ſermons, that it was as lawful for the hufbandman to follow his tillage, as for Counſel- 
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ly Orders, whereby thoſe gifts which ſhews at once the ſtrength of his memoty and un- 
might be tuthoriſed for publick aſe, and offered him derſtanding, as well as the cheatfulneſs of his temper, 
his aſſiſtanee in that buſineſs. But he well weighing the a very pleaſant paſſage upon this ſubject of his enter- 
burthen of that calling, and modeſtly judging of his tainment and converſation at Lincoln's-Inn. The 
own abilities, thanked the doctor for his Find offer, truth is, fays he, mine anditory there, or the gene- 
but he matter © further confideration. Yet rality of tham, were not a people that affected change 
nt * by the advice of the Reverend Mr Henry either novelty or variety; but reſted well ſatlazed wich 
Alvey, his tutor, and the 3 my conſtant courſe and tehour of teaching, and very 
tions bt. Dr Sterne, hs conſented to be ordained by ſeldom therefote brought in any to h in my room, 
that ſuffragan (8), and this ſeems to have been before in ſo much, I may truly ſay it, that ſcarce above twelve 
his return to Cambridge in order to take pofſefion of ſermons in all my ten years with them, were preached 
his fellowſhip in Sidney Callegs. | | | there by any beſide myſelf. Nor were they addicted 
[D; A all for 'thdt purpeſe } It fell ont by acci- to ſtray much abroad, one or two, taken much with Dr 
dent, that ſome of the members of this very learned King, then Dean of Chrift Church in Oxford, and 
ſociety, hid beth amongſt the number of his auditors 


him inftantly to take Ho 
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(9) He was alſo 
ſupported by Mr 
Crew, afterwards 


LE And 


(10)Thame Ga- hou 
Diſcourſe Apol 


(when he preached as his Manner was oecaſionally for a 
| of his acquaintance) and being exceedinyly pleaſed with 
his performance, could not help wiſhing for an opportu- 
nity to hear him oftener. Thoſe 
him their aſſiſtanet upon the vacancy, and alledged the 
facility of his introduction to at plate, by the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Popham's intereſt, whom they knew to 
have had s for Mr Gatakker, us well as for 
lis fath&, who beer His intimate friend and con- 
tem in the ftudy of the Law (). Hut our author, 
according to his uſual modeſty, declined the undertak- 
ing, and refiſted the im ies gyen of his friend 
Mr Stock, till Dr Montague, maſter of Sidney College, 


repairing tg London, and Bei — — with the 
— i band. — 4 he had it in his thoughts to in- 
vito Mr Gataker b 


ue Collegs, that he mighe 
read! an Hebrew Lecture, which had a ſalary annex 

by the Lord Maringtou, preſſed him with atguments 
and, authority, encouraged” him againſt his own diff. 
donce, and gained him at aft to e e, that, without 
any ſuit made by him, the Loa Juſtice Fopham, 
1d recommeu him to that Society (10). us he 
was choſen” preache®# of Lincoln's-Inn, the 
claſe of the reipn of Queen Elizabeth and was much 
admired and there, when there.were ſome 
perfons of the ft character integrity, as well as 


proficiency in, the Lawd, wete ers of that 
ouſe. He tells ug hi in the laſt year of his life, 
$ « 
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gentlemen offered 


n of $& Andrew's in Holborn, d ſed to repair thither 


ny to hear im, when they knew that he preached, ind 


ſome few would now and” then ſtep to Paul's Croſs. 
Among whom, that pleaſant gentleman Mr Thomas 
Hitckcock, though it were net frequent with him. Be- 
ing miſſed one day at Chapel, by ſome of thoſe that 
uſed there to fit near him ; and coming late into the 
hall at dinner, aud being thefeupon demanded by one 
ef them where he had 3 abroad ? I have 
beet, quotk be, at Paul's Ctoſs. Ton wenteſt chi- 


_ther ſure to hear forne news, ſaid the other. No truly, 


teplied he, I went upon another occaſion, but I'krned 
that indeed there, which I never heard of before, how 
the Afs came by his long ears; for the preacher there, 
told us a ſtory out of a fewiſh Rabin, that Adam after 
he had framed the creatures, called them one day again 
before Him, to try 3 remembered the names 
that he dad given them; and having by name, cited 
the Lich the Lion drew near him, and the horſe like- 

ife 5 Vat then calling to the Ass in like manner, the 


Mn having fo | 
whereu m having beckoned to him with his 
hand, 57 ſoon as he came within his reach, eàuglit 
him with both hands by the ers, and plucked him 
by Meth fo ſhrewdly, that for his ſhort wit, he gave 
him a long pait of ears. Feen this tory told them, 
one of them told him he was well enough ſerved for his 
gadding abroad, he might have heard bettur and more 
uſeful matter, had he kept himſelf at home. _ 


tten his name, like an Aſs, too@Rill ; 
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lors to confer with their clients and give advice upon that day. This admonition was well 
received, and, inſtead of preaching at ſeven in the morning, as the practice had always 
been, he was deſired to preach at the uſual hour of morning ſervice. The Wedneſday's 
lecture was alſo transferred to Sunday in the afternoon ; and this proviſion was made, that 
the ſpare hours in which the clients came to their Lawyer's chambers, ſhould, be better em- 
ployed. He was afterwards preſſed by ſome of the Society to take his Doctor's degree, 
which he declined becauſe he very well knew that he had not an income anſwerable to the 
dignity 3 and beſides the taking it was expenſive, and therefore he very wiſely choſe to re- 
main undiſtinguiſhed, rather than debaſe the title or diſtreſs himſelf, He did not however 


— | ju | 
4 * 
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leave Sir William Cook's family entirely, to whoſe Lady he was nearly related, but in the 


vacations went down to their feat in Northamptonſhire, and during his ſtay, there preached 
conſtantly, ſometimes in their domeſtic chapel, and ſometimes in the pariſh-church (7). 
In this he acted purely from the motive of Chriſtian piety, and without any view to woxld- 


ly conſiderations, as very clearly appeared from an extraordinary circumſtance that does 


peculiar honour to his memory, and of which the reader will find ſomę account in the 
notes [E]. His learned preaching in the chapel of that honourable Society, where he was 
fixed when in London, as it gave them much ſatisfaction, ſo it gained him no ſmall repu- 
tation, and might alſo have procured him conſiderable preferment. Sir Roger Owen 
would very willingly have fixed him in Shropſhire, and Sir William Sedley offered him a 
good living, of which he was patron, in the county of-Kent, with which he might have 
kept what he already held. But that did not agree with his notion of things; for neither 
arguments could perſwade, nor examples induce him, to conceive that one man, at one 
time, could diſcharge his duty, having two cures of ſouls (3). He therefore choſe to re- 
main where he was, and in the ſtate he was; his ſalary indeed was ſmall, but the employ- 
ment honourable, and his condition ſafe. 
to purſue his ſtudies, in which he was very aſſiduous, more eſpecially. in that of the Holy 
Scriptures in their original languages, in the Fathers of, the firſt ages in the Chriſtian 
Church, and of the beſt writers amongſt the Greeks and Romans (2). At length, in 16r1, 
he was, not without ſome difficulty, prevailed upon to accept of the Rectory of Rother- 
hithe, or, as it is uſually pronounced, Redriff in Surry (u), a living of conſiderable value, 
with which he was much importuned to keep his former office; but that not being con- 


(s) See his Diſ- 
courſe Apologeti- 
cal, p. 38, 39. 


e) Narrative of 
theLife and Death 
of Mr Gataker, 


(s) Ibid, 


Beſides, it afforded him a great deal of leiſure 


ſiſtent with his principles, he abſolutely declined [F]. After he eptered into the poſſeſſion 


EI] In the Noetet.] There are few things in private 
and perſonal hiſtory, that ſtrike a well-diſpoſed mind, 
more than the deſeription of a kind of virtuous ſtrug- 


gles, or generous conteſts between ſouls above the vul- 


(11) Narrative of 
theLifeandDeath 
of Mr Gataker. 


„„ „e „e dd 1 


commendation, had need to have alſo his e 
It is worthy of obſervation, as it is another matk 
of his being as free from vanity, as from the love of 


level, who ſhall ſurpaſs the other in contemning 
oſe ſordid advantages, to acquire which, is the ſole, 
or at leaſt, the ſupreme buſineſs of mankiad. Such a 
relation we meet with in. the Engliſh narrative of our 
author's life, wherein the fact of his continuing to of- 
ficiate in Sir William Cook's family, as is mentioned 
in the text, being premiſed, it is then added (11): © And 
* this hedid with anapoſtolical mind, not for filthy lucre, 
but freely rens the Goſpel a burthen only to the diſ- 
penſer. Vet ſuch was the devotion of that religious 
pair, that they alſo would not ſerve God without 
colt ; for they afterwards, in conſideration of thoſe 
pains freely taken, ſettled upon Mr Gataker, an an- 
nuity of twenty pounds per annum, which he indeed 
received for ſome few years; but after, for certain 
reaſons, remitted unto the heir of that family, for- 
bearing to uſe the right he had, and forbidding his 
executor to claim any arrears of that annuity. This 
is mentioned, the rather, that the generous te 


of his chriſtian ſoul aiming at the higheſt good of 
others, more than his own temporal advantage, and 
infigitely removed from ſordid acquiſition of gain, or 
the proſtitution of his ſacred function unto ſecular 


mour of ſome, ſe conſciences being both gauled 
and cauterized, prompted them to calumniate him as 
guilty of covetouſneſs. But his on pen writ the 
beſt apology, as indeed, according to that of the Na- 
zianzen ; they that give him a juſt charateg and due 
gence.” 


money, that though he takes notice in his own Latin 
Memoirs, of every thing that looks like obligation from 
Sir William Cook and his Lady, yet there is nota ſyl- 


of 


[FI He ab/olatrly declined.) He was conſirained by 


a very rude attack upon his character, to acquaint” the 


world in his life-time, with the means by which he ob- 


tained, and the motives inducing him to accept, this 
living, which were in a few words theſe (12). . That 
rectory being void, a, perſom of an — ie uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to ſucceed in it, in, * 


the mother of ſome orphans, in whoſe hands the patro- 
nage was fuppoſed to be; upon this, ſome of the reli- 


gious inhabitants caſt their eyes upon Mr Gataker, to ? 


gain whom, they added tp their ſollicitations, the me- 
diation of his friend Mr Richard Stock. And when 
he had by many reaſons xemonſtrated.tq hint, that it 
was of importance to religion, that an 
ſon ſhould not intrude into the living ; 


Ee per- 
e was at laſt 


(tz) Diſcourſe 
Apologetical, . 


onder Wwhieh. 4+ 
be, before the incumbent's death, had made terms wich 


Narrative of tbe 


Life and Death of 
Mr Gataker. ä 


prevailed on to accept it. This being repreſented tio 


Sir Henry Hobart, then Attorney-General, by Mr 


Randolph Crew, afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice. Sir 
Henry, who before favoured other pretenſions to gratify 


ſome tenants. of his in the pariſh, readily embraced 


the motion concerning the ſettling of Mr Gataker there, 
mper and wrote a letter td the Biſhop for the removal of all 
obſtructions which lay in the way; or might Hinder the 
acceptance of the preſentation of Mr Gataker, which 
ſigned with the hands of all the three brethren who had 
a right in that 
deſigns, may be oppoſed to ſtop the impudent cla- 


vocation, was tendered on his behalf. 
Ihe report of his remove, was no welcome news to 


many of that ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, who fain 


* would retain him; ſome whereof offered an enlarge · 
* ment of his maintenance, for an argument to keep 
„him; and others, 222 the conſiſtence of both 

employments, by help of an aſſiſtant. But he 
that made not his miniſtry in d απννν F Big, 2 


complained, ſome did in his time, and too many 
in our times do) nor would multighy Burthens, when 
he deemed himſelf unfit for he leaſt, would not be 
* wrought to a new reſolution. The ſubſtance of this 


mere trade of his liviog#here (as Gregory Nazianzen 


recommended to (13) Thome Ga- 


lable of this annuity, or of the motives that induced paſſage, is alf& to be met with in pur author's Latin 
him to renounce it; nor is there any mention of it in memoirs (13), only he that T 
— Apologętical Diſcourſe agairift the ſlanders of Wil. them circumſpection in che choice ice of his ſucceſſor. * takeri vit 
iam Lilly, | * i TY 
* R * * col 4 
+ * 
A - 0 
* 
* * * 


(14) Archbiſhop 
Uſher's Letters, 
publiſhed by Dy 

ch. Parr, p. 37, 
58. 
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of this living, be applied himſelf to the diſcharge of his 


diligence, notwithftanding an infirmi 
and to which very 
an almoſt per 


ty with which he 
probably his late and early 


function wich indefatigable 
been troubled from his youth, 


ſtudies did not a little contribute, which was 
petual head-ach (w): He had not before this time committed any of his ( Them Ga- 
learned labours to the preſs; and yet his fame was ſo 


that he ſeems to have held a 


regular correſpondence with that excellent perſon Dr Uſher, afterwards the moſt learned 
Primate of Ireland, from whom he received many letters, and to whom he wrote fre- 


quently (x). Some few of his 
monies of the nature and extent 


preſerving, the unpubliſhed Forks of ſome of our ancient Divines z and of which letters, 
as they contain likewiſe very ſhining proofs of that modeſty and humilicy which are 


not always obſerved to accompany a profound ſkill in criti 
be taken at the bottom of the page [G]. He was very careful in his pulpit, to preach 


E 


fe A the bottom of the _ ] Among the other 


excellent qualities of Dr Uſher, one was his induſtry 


in procuring, and his readineſs in making publick what- 


tween them. The firſt letter of Mr Gataker, is dated 
at Rotherhith, March the eighteenth, 1616 (14), in 
which he informs Dr Uſher, that he had in his hands, 
a manuſcript, containing among others, certain treatiſes 
which he could not then learn to have been printed, 
viz. Gulielmus de Sancto Amore, de periculis noviſimo- 
rum temporum 3 as alſo divers things of Robert Groſt- 
head, ſome time Biſhop of Lincoln, viz. An oration de- 


| livered in writing to the Pope at Lyons, whereof he 


found a piece recorded in Catalogus Teflium, Excerpta 
guedam ex ejuſdem Epiſfolis; Traatuf de oculo moral; ; 
de modo confitendi ; & Sermones quidam. 

Some of theſe, ſays he, peradventure, if they be 
not abroad already, might not be unworthy to ſee 


the light, nor ſhould I be unwilling, if they ſhould 


„ oh £2 


ſo as the ſenſe of them may be 


© whoſe 


© be ſo eſteemed to bend my poor and weak endeayours 
that way. But of that oration to the Pope, certain 
© lines, not many, are pared away in my copy, tho 
and gathered 
* from the context ; and in the other treatiſes, there 
are many faults that cannot eaſily or poſſibly, ſome 
© of them without help of other copies, be amend 
My deſire is to underſtand from you, whether at your 
* being here in England, for I wot well how careful 
you were to make inquiry after ſuch monuments ; 
« you lighted upon any of theſe, and where, or in 

. they were. There are beſides in this ma- 
* nuſcript, a commentary on Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, 
* andaPoſtiton Eccleſiaſtes, with a treatiſe de Modo pre- 
* Jicandi, but theſe two imperfeR, of nameleſs authors, 
© beſides Gulielm. Paris de Prabendis ; & Malachie 
* Minorith. de Veneno ſdirituali ; which two laſt I 


© underſtand to have been publiſhed.” 


In another letter to Dr Uſher, dated at Rotherhith, 


pon 
ed. * lighted lat 


learning, ſome notice will 


+ pieced out mine imperfect one to take his labours out 
* of his hand. I have heard, ſince I wrote to you by 
* Mr Bill, that Sir Henry Savill is about to publiſh 


ever remains of aneient authors came to his hand, and Groſthead's epiſtles, out of a manuſcript re- 

Mr Gataker having the like ſpirit, and having been ap- in Merton Co ib That treatiſe 
plied to on this ſubject, by ſome of that great man's * de Orulo mord ii, I lighted lately on in another manu- 
correſpondents, gave occafion to the commerce be- ſeri 


' ſcript, bound together with Groſthead in Decalog. 
having this title Hefore it. Tncipit Liber de Oculs — 
* rali, quem compoſuit Magi ſſer Petrus de Sapiere Lemo- 
* vinenſic. And I find it cited by Petrus Reginaldeti, 
a Friar, in his Speculum finalis retributionis, under 
* the name of Johannes de Pechamo, as the author of 
© it. Neither ſeemeth it, though written honeſtly, 
* yea wittily and leafnedly, as the wit and learning of 
* thoſe times was, to be of the ſame frame and ſtrain 
* for gravity, that the other works of that Biſhop are, 
* which alſo maketh me ſuſpe thoſe ſermons that in 
my manuſcript go under his name, ſhould not be his, 
© having lately at idle times run over ſome of them. If 


2159 


vita. 


ey have been preſerved, and afford ſufficient teſti- (H Se thovetet- 
of his ſtudies, and of his care in the enquiring after, and in the notes: 


© I meet with your countryman Malachy, at any time, 


* I will not be unmindful of your requeſt. And if any 
good office may be performed by me for you here, 
© either about the impreſſion of your learned and reli- 
* gious labours fo eſteemed and deſired, not of myſelf 
* alone, but of many others of greater judgment than 
_* myſelf, or in any other employment that my weak 
* ability may extend itſelf unto, I ſhall be ready and 
0 upon any occaſion to do my beſt therein. I 
upon an obſcure fellow, one Hierony- 
im de Ochſenfart, who in anno 1514, 


« publiſhed a confutation, dedicated to George, then 


Duke of Saxony, of the confeſſion of the Picards, 
which, whether it be the ſame with that which Grec- 
© ſer, faith Luther, ſet out with his preface, I wot 
not. The title of it is, Totius quaſi Scriptures 4pole- 
« gia, and the & An? Det mani 


veginaing ing of it, 
* nomine(& terribili, Amen. Nos Homines in terre ore 


* quanquam ad ima. ſuba#i, &c. And though it be 
© not entirely inſerted by him in his anſwer, yet- ſo 
much is picked out of it, and ſet down in their 
words, as may ſhew in divers main points, their diſ- 


June the twenty fourth, 1617, he writes thus: Ieſ- * ſent from them, and conſent with us. But it is not 
* teew myſelf much beholden unto you, as for your likely that this author, though obſcure and not wor- 
former love, ſo for this your late kindneſs, in vouch- thy the light, had eſcaped your curious eye. Gel- 
* ſafing me ſo a letter, with ſo full inſtructions ner ſeemeth miſtaken in him, when he ſaith, Hiero- 
concerning this ſs, that I was bold to break m Dungenſbein, ſcripfit Apologiam ſacræ Scrip- 
* unto you, though the ſame, as by your information * ture Beomorum, for he wrote not it, but againſt it.” 
© th, were wholly ſuperfluous. True it is, that It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that notwi ing 
though not fully purpoſed to do ought therein my- our author was diſcouraged, partly by his own modeſty, 
* ſelf, willing rather to have offered mine endeavours and partly by information, that the treatiſe which he 
and furtherance, to ſome others. I ſu that had menti of that famous Biſhop of Lincoln, was 
* thoſe two treatiſes, viz. that oration of the Biſhop's, fitted for the preſs by another and better hand; yet it 
and that of Wilhelm of S. Amore, might not be un- did not then appear; but was long afterwards publiſhed 
* worthy the publiſhing, had the one been perfect. by the indefatigable Mr Edward Brown (15), in a large (15) Faſciculom 
and the other not yet publiſhed ; for as for that of work of his dedicated to Dr William Sancroft, then rum <xpetenda- 
* Parifienfis de Prabendis, | had heard to be already Archbiſhop of IN in which is contained, not um n ot 
abroad, and Geſner, in his Bibliotheca, hath Tractam only this oration of the Biſhop of Lincoln's, delivered —ͤ— qui 
* 2 Argentin, imprefſ. 1307, ds collatione & pluralitate by him in writing to the Pope, Innocent the Fourth, Eccle6z Rom. 
* Eccleſ. beneficiorum, which may be {cen the ſame one and ſeveral Cardinals at Lyons, in the year 1250, but Errores et Abuſus 
* ofthem with this, as it is ſaid ta be gemms prociefflor, alſo ſeveral other treatiſes penned by that pious and dannn enden 
in that manuſeript you ſpeak of 1 ſo to be aur pres. prudent prelate, upon points of the higheſt importance — = — 
* in mine. But I perceive now by your inſtructions, to religion; from whence it fully appears, that the ionic urgent. 
* that the one is out apy Gray: the other perfect and corruptions of the Church of Rome, had long before the Tom. ii. p. 244- 
in the of one better furniſhed time of Luther, been both diſcemed and expoſed by 
nd by gre of ſuch work than my- ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt learned men in the Church, 
ſelf, whom I | thefefore incite to ſend what whoſe writings were Carefully preſerved, and diligencly 


hath perfe& abroad, than by his perfect eopy, having read, | ing the prevalence of the Papal au- 


Ga- 
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not only ſound: but ſultible doctrineʒ ſuch as might edify any Chriftiah congregation 3 but 
at the ſame time; be moro particulatly fit and applicable to thoſe before whem he preach- 
ed (y). His deſirè bf difcharging his duty in this reſpect led him, amongſt other ſubjects, 
to diſcourle of one both curious and critical, which yet he brought home to common uſe. 
This was tbe nature of Lors, about which much had been written, and more ſaid; from 


whence, in the opinion of our judicious Gataker, ſome very great inconveniencies had pro- 


7) See his De- 
dication before 

his Diſcourſe of 
Lots, and his 

Vindication of 


OE OO, ceeded, ſuch as that luſorious lots, or, in plainer Engliſh, all games of chance were abſo- 
Jutely unlawful, which filled the breaſts of confcientious people with-annecefſary ſcruples z 
ab, on the other hand, the notion that there was ſomething ſacred and ſupernatural in lots, 

{z)This is parti- drew people into a deceitful and dangerous relying upon them in caſes not only improper 


cularly and lea'n- 
edly treated in his 
laſt chapter. 


« 


but unlawful to have recourſe to them (2). 


tom of this matter, and enabling his congregation to have clear and diftin& ideas 


thority ſtill maintained, and from ſiniſter views in- 
creaſed thoſe corruptions. FOLD 

The collecting and. publiſhing pieces of this nature, 
was at all times the beſt ſervice that could be rendered 
to the Proteſtant cauſe, though it could be only judged 
ſo by men of true learning, ſound underſtandings, and 
free ſentiments ; for to men of leſs knowledge, war- 
mer tempers, and narrower notions z the hunt- 
ing after, recovering, and.reviving the works of our an- 
cient divines, is either looked upon as an ilt grounded 
and ſuperſtitious fondneſs for antiquity 3 or miſinterpre- 
ted, as proceeding from ſome ſecret inclinations, ſome 
latent regards for Popiſh doctrines; and hence it has 
frequently happened, that the wiſeſt and molt reſolute, 
becauſe moſt enquiring and beſt ipſtrufted Proteſtants, 
have been ſtigmatized by men much beneath them 
in parts and learning, as if they had a biaſs to thoſe 
opinions, in the ſifting of which, they took fo much 
pains ; we may like wiſe refer to the ſame ſource, that 
indifference which is generally ſhewn for collections of 
this nature, which quickly fink in their price, are 


commonly over-looked, and whatever noiſe they may 


make at firſt, are in a little time buried almoſt in as 
deep obſcurity as that from which they were drawn by 
their laborious publiſhers. Yet this detracts nothing 
from their real value in the ſentiments of ſerious and 
ſober minds, and as there will be always, even in the 
commonwealth of learning, a multitude of warm and 
haſty ſpirits, OR of going through the fatigue of 
what they therefore decry as heavy and uſeleſs read- 
ing, yet there will be ever a few candid, curious, and 
circumſpe& criticks, who will have a true fenſe of the 
worth of ſuch collections; and will not think their pains 


thrown away in ſearching through theſe ancient records, 


from which it is manifeſt, not only how the plain and pure 
doctrines of the Goſpel have been corrupted, but in what 
manner thoſe corruptions were diſtinguiſhed and rejected 


by wiſe and good men, even at the very time they were 


introduced; by which the Popiſh plea of Univerſality is 
entirely and effectually overthrown, and the antiquity 
of the Proteſtant Religion, as it conſiſts in an oppoſi- 
tion to the ſuper-induced and groundleſs doctrines of 


the Romiſh Church, is fully and fairly demonſtrated to 


ſach as will go to the bottom of the diſpute, and not 

ſuffer themſelves to be borne down by bold pretences, 

or carried away by florid declamations. | 
It was the more neceſſary to inſiſt upon this point, 


becauſe theſe letters of Mr Gataker, ſhew, as indeed 


private letters will always ſhew, the true genius, and the 
real diſpoſition of the man, and will account for that hot 
and eager oppoſition his writings met with, when he 
ventured his opinions abroad from the preſs. For as 
he never wrote upon any ſabje& which he had not fully 
ſtudied, and thoroughly examined what had been faid 
upon it by men of all ages and all parties ; ſo his pene- 
trating ſkill in diſtinguiſhing, and his honeſt zeal in 
ſupporting, truth, laid him continually open to the cla- 
mours of thoſe who had nothing in view, but the 
maintenance of thoſe ſyſtems to which 
tached from their education, or the magnifying ſuch no- 
tions as were popular in thoſe times ; and by defending 
which, they were ſure to have a large herd of admir- 


ers, though their want of learning, and the weakneſs ' 


of their arguments, were ever ſo conſpicuous. But in 
theſe kind of diſputes, ſuch furious oppanents were ſure 
to have the worſt; and how conſiderable ſoever they 
might be, either in 
to heighten the 1 


modeſty of his nature with-heldhim from printing any 


He thought therefore, that 


they were at- 


re or number, they ſerved only 
e of his triumph. For, as the 


going to the bot- 
of the 
nature, 


thing till he was forty five years of age; ſo by that 
time his judgment was ſo confirmed, and his learning 
ſupported by an extraordinary and almoſt incredible me- 
mory, extended to ſuch_a degree, that he conſtantly 
carried his point, and effectually baffled - all the at- 
tempts made to invelope again in darkneſs and obſcu- 
2 ſubject that he had once propoſed to en- 
ighten. | | 
The great regularity of his life, his unblemiſhed 
character, and the general eſteem in which he was held 
by the greateſt and beſt men in the nation, fortified 
him ſufficiently againſt all thoſe low and little artifices, 


by which a writer, deficient in any of theſe reſpects, 


would certainly have ſuffered. But then he made no 
ill uſe of this, he had not the leaſt tincture either of 
ſpleen or arrogance in his nature; and though it be 
true, that he gave no quarter to the arguments of his 
adverſaries, yet nothing could provoke him to ſtrike at 
their perſons. , He always remembered that the prize 
contended for, was truth, and that for the ſake of ob- 
taining it, the publick undertook to fit as judges ; he 
was cautious therefore of letting fall any thing that was 
unbecoming of him to ſay, that of his antagoniſt was 
not fit to be ſaid, or that might be indecent or ungrate- 
ful for his readers to peruſe ; yet he was not i ſcrupu- 
lous as to forbear diſclofing vulgar errors, through fear 
of giving the multitude offence, his modeſty might hin- 
der his preferment, but it never obſtructed his duty, he 
underſtood perfectly well how eafily the people may be 


wrought either to ſuperſtition or profaneneſs, and no 


man was more ſenfible than he, that true religion was as 


far diſtant from the one, as from the other; he was well 
acquainted with the arts of hypocrites, and thought it 


as neceſſary to guard againft them, as to avoid the al- 


lurements of open libertines. He underſtood that fouls 
might be enfnared, as well as ſeduced, and that cant- 


ing words, and a ſolemn ſhew of ſanctity, might enable 


preſuming, and ſometimes ſelf-interefted, perſons, to 
bring a yoke very different from that of Chrift, upon 
the necks of ſuch as liſtened to their diſcourſes, as ora- 
cles, and believe as the Jews do of their Rabbins, that 
their teachers expoſition of ſcripture, were as ſacred as 


the ſcriptures themſelves. 


He thought it requiſite therefore upon certain occa- 
ſions, to declare himſelf in favour of Chriſtian Liberty, 
and to ſhew upon what looſe ground this ſpiritual ty- 
ranny ſtood, to vindicate the natural rights of reaſon in 
matters properly within it's cognizance, and to free 
ſuch as had really righteous intentions from thofe vain 
terrors and unneceſſary apprehenſions with which ſuch 
as took a pleaſure in ruling their conſciences, alarmed 
and kept in.awe their minds. In this, without doubt, 
he afted like a chriſtian Clergyman and prieſt of the 
Church of England, placing religion where it ought to 
be placed, in believing the truths delivered in the Goſ- 
pel, andin rar worthy of ſuch a belief, not 
in ſtraining God's Commandments beyond their plain 


4 


meaning, and introducing ſuch a ſtrictneſs, underfco- 


lour of abundant. fanctity, as might bring men from 


thinking almoſt afl things, to a perfwaſion that ſcarce 


any thing was lawful. We have a clear inſtance of this 


difpoſition and conduct of his, in the very firſt work 


that he ſent abroad, a work univerſally conſidered at 
the time it appeared, and which (though more treatiſes 
than ane, and in more than one lan ge, have been 


taken out, of it) very well deſerves to be read ſtill, of 
the occaſion of which, ſ@mething is ſaid in the text, 
| 8 we hall ſpeak more 


tun 4 


and of it's nature and 
largely in the enſuing not 


nature,. uſe, and abuſe, of lots, might prove yery beneficial, and therefore handled that 

matter, as his conſtant manner way; fully, freely, and fairly, without ſuſpecting however 

that this would oblige him to have recourſe to the preſs, and involve him in a long and 

troubleſome controverſy, Yet this unexpected effect it had, for ſome ſupercilious perſons 
immediately took occaſion from thence, to give out that he had defended dice and card- 

playing, with other falſe and groundleſs ſtories (a); which obliged him to publiſh his ( The Rev. Me 

thoughts upon that ſubject in a ſmall treatiſe, in which it is hard to fay whether the accu- hu Prefas, Ils 
racy of the method, the concluſiveneſs of his reaſoning, or the prodigious learning dif- wi/gameftersin- 

played therein, deſerves moſt to be admired. This work of his he dedicated to Sir Henry — 2 = 

Hobart, Bart. Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas; Peter Warburton, Eſq; and Hum- r arg 

phrey Winch, Eſq; Juſtices in the ſame Court; Robert Houghton, Eſq; one of the Ju 

ſtices of the Court of King's- Bench; John Denham, Eſq; one of the Barons of the Ex- 

chequer 3 Randolph Crewe, Eſq; the King's Serjeant at Law; Thomas Harris, Eſq; 

Leonard Bawtree, Eſq; John More, Eſq; Charles Chibburn, Eſq; and Thomas Richard- 

ſon, Eſq; Serjeants at Law; Sir James Ley, his Majeſty's Attorney in the Court of 

Wards; and Thomas Spencer, Eſq; Cuftos Brevium; together with all, and ſingular, 

the Benchers, Barriſters, and Students of Lincoln's-Inn, as a mark of his gratitude and 

reſpect for paſt favours, and to deſire their countenance and pratection in reſpect to his preſent 

labours: This piece made a great noiſe in the world, and gained Mr Gataker, as indeed 


he deſerved, much reputation (5) [Z]. In 1620, he made a ſhort excurſion, for a month 


H] A. indeed he deſerved much reputation ] This 
diſſertation, though containing the ſubſtance of ſeveral 
ſermons, is digeſted, as the reader will hereafter ſee, 
into an exact and very regular form; and though there 
is a prodigious number of quotations from authors who 
wrote in different languages, and upon a variety of ſub- 
jects, yet theſe are thrown entirely into the margins, ſo 
that the text is an even eaſy and perſpicuous Engliſh 
ſtile, very elegant for thoſe times, and perfectly plain 
and intelligible in theſe. The title of this treatiſe at 
large, runs thus: | 

Of the Nature and Uſe of LOTS, a Treatiſe Hifto- 
rical and Theological, written by Thomas Gataker, B. 


of D. ſometime Preacher at Lincoln's-Inn, and now Pa- 


for of Rotherhith, Lond. 1619, 40. «7 

T his piece is dedicated to the Society of Lincoln's- 
Inn. In the preface to the judicious and ingenuous 
reader, he obſerves, that how backward he had ever 
heretofore been to publiſh ought by the preſs, they 
beſt know, ſays he, who having oft preſſed me thereunto, 
| have never hitherto therein prevailed. * Now a two- 
* fold neceſſity is impoſed upon me of doing ſomewhat 
in this kind, partly by the importunity of divers Chri- 
t ſtian friends, religious and judicious, who having 
either heard, being partakers of my publick miniſtry, 
or heard of by the report of others, or upon requeſt 
ſeen ſome of this weak work, have not ceaſed 
to ſollicit the further publiſhing of it, as alſo partly, 
and more eſpecially by the iniquity of ſome others, 
who being of a contrary judgment on ſome particulars 
therein diſputed, have been more forward than was 


to tax and traduce both me and it. From whoſe un- 
juſt and undeſerved aſperſions, no way ſeemed better 
and readier to clear either, than by offering to open 
view to all, what I had before delivered in an ob- 
ſcure auditory (to ſpeak of) among but few. And 
this thou haſt here good reader for effect and ſub- 


that auditory withal. 


too much liberty, a thing that little needeth in this 
over licentious age ; he anſwers briefly, firſt, that it 


the confeiences of thoſe that be godly diſpoſed, ſhould 
be entangled and enſnared ; and ſecondly, that who- 
ſoever ſhall take no more liberty than by one is here 


andſobriety, of equity, and of charity, than which I 
know not what can be more required. For no ſiniſter 
end I proteſt before God's face, and in his fear un- 
dertook I this taſk, neither have I averred or defend- 
ed avght therein, but what I am verily perſuaded to 
be agreeable to God's word.” = 
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The firſt chapter treats of what a Lot is, and of 
lottery in general ; the ſecond, of chance or caſualty, 
and of cafual-events ; the third, of the ſeveral ſorts or 


fit by unchriſt ian flanders, and uncharitable cenſures, 


ſtance, the ſame that was then and there delivered, 
inlarged only with ſuch matter of hiſtory and huma- 
nity, as was not fit to peſter the pulpit, or ineumber 
He then remarks, that if any 
ſhall ſurmiſe, that writings in this kind may occafion 


is anequal, that for the looſeneſs of ſome diſſolute, 


given, ſhall beſure to keep within the bounds of piety - 


kinds of lots ; the fourth, of ordinary lots ſerious ; the 
fifth, of the lawfulneſs of ſuch lots, with cautions to be 
obſerved in the uſe of them ; the fixth, of ordinary 
lots luſorious, and of the lawfulneſs of them; the ſe- 
venth, contains an anſwer to the principal objections 
againſt luſorious lots; the eighth, an anſwer to the ar- 


guments uſed againſt them leſs principal; the ninth, 


treats of cautions to be obſerved in the uſe of them; 
the tenth, of extraordinary or divinitary lots; the ele- 
venth, of the unlawfulneſs of ſuch lots; the twelfth, 


contains an admonition to avoid them, with an anſwer 


to ſome arguments produced in defence of them, and 
the concluſion of the whole. 

The ſecond edition of this treatiſe, reviſed, correct- 
ed, and enlarged, was printed in 1627. As the work 
had then received it's author's laſt hand, and was be- 
come as perfect as he could make it, we will quote 
from thence, the latter part of a chapter, in which he 
has laid down as wiſe and as juſt rules for regulating 


(6) Fuller's Hiſt, 
of Cambridge, p. 
154. 


the conduct of ſuch as now and then, without prejudice 


either to their temper or ſpiritual concerns, inclined to 
divert themſelves at play ; and this we ſhall do for two 
reaſons, firſt, becauſe this citation will very fully ex- 
plain the nature, conduct, and end of the whole work ; 
and next, becauſe we conceive it will fully juſtify the 
great character we have given of it; to which we may 


add, (which is no inconſiderable motive) that this paſ- 


ſage cannot fail, both of entertaining and inſtructing 
the reader (16). Theſe are the cautions, ſays he, 
that I have thought good to propound, for the limit- 
ing and rectifying of the uſe of theſe games, which 
© cautions, I confeſs, the moſt of them, are ſuch as 
* concern game in general ; of which, as well as of 
more ſerious and fad matters, either civil or ſacred, 
* account alſo muſt be given unto God; and in that 
regard, are not fo proper and peculiar to this parti- 
* cular kind of lot. Yet I ſuppoſed it not amiſs to 
point at them, and in ſome fort alſo, to preſs them 
* partly, that I might not be taxed and cenſured as a 
* pleader for fin, and ſuch abuſes as are common, as 
well in theſe games, as in other, by means whereof, 
* thoſe that condemn all lots uſed in game fimply, are 
* wont to take occaſion to make them in general the 
more odious; and partly alſo, that no prophane per- 
© ſon that abuſeth any of theſe, or other the like 
* games, might be able to take any colour of advan- 
tage, by ought that hath been ſpoken of the lawful- 
* neſs of the games themſelves, in themſelves fimply 
© confidered, to juſtify his own abuſe of them, in mil. 
pending his time, or waſting his eſtate at them, or 
* otherwiſe, inconſiderately and irreligiouſly abuſing 
* them, which it may be ſome would have done, had 
I been filent in this part, and propounded ſuch cau- 
tions only, as the nature of the lot itſelf might ſeem 
* to require.” Yea, but fome will ſay, had it not 
been much better to have paſſed over all this with fi- 
lence, knowing your judgment in this point to be ſuch. 
as differeth from divers very reverend and relipious ? 
Or is it not in this caſe, as one ſome time faid of 

| images, 


(16) Of the Na- 
ture and Uſe of 


Lots, P · 309» 
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in the ſummer, to viſit the United and Spaniſh Netherlands, where he 


gave much ſatiſ. 


faction to the Proteſtants, by preaching in the Engliſh Church at Middleburgh, and no 


images, ati eaſy matter, wholly to take away the uſe 


of them, than to keep 
Hereunto I anſwer : * Firfl, theſe abaſes are com- 


them free from abuſe. 


* mon to all kind of game, they accompany other 
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games as well as theſe, in thoſe that be evil minded 
and prophanely diſpoſed. And the like therefore in 
that regard, may be ſaid either of all other games, 
or of any other particular game at leaſt in ordinary 
uſe. Secondly, it is true indeed, that where the uſe 
and the abuſe of a thing are ſo enwrapped and en- 
tangled together, that they cannot be eafily ſeve- 
red the one from the other, there the uſe of the 
thing itſelf, if it be unneceſſary otherwiſe, would 
wholly be abandoned. * But in theſe games, the uſe 
and the abuſe, may, for the moſt part, ſome ſpecial 
diſpoſitions only excepted, by thoſe that defire to 
walk in the fear of God eaſily be ſevered. For, as for 
thoſe that make no conſcience of their courſes, they 
will not be diſſwaded from them, though it be never 
ſo evidently diſcovered unto them, in what manner 
they abuſe them, and by their abuſe of them, make 
that evil and unlawful to themſelves, that otherwiſe 
were not ſuch in itſelf. And for thoſe that fear God, 
they may with eaſe as well rectify and ſanctify theſe 
luſorious lots to themſelves, as they may any other 
games of the like uſe, and as eaſily ſever them from 
{uch abuſes as are commonly committed in them, as 
they may other diſports, as draughts and bowls, and 
the like, that are commonly uſed, and generally al- 
lowed. Thirdly, though many godly diſſent, yet I 
am ſure many, and I ſuppoſe more by many, both 
reverend and religious concur, and the truth is need- 
ful to be known, eſpecially concerning matters in 
common practice, that men may have whereby to in- 
form themſelves aright. And laftly, though the 
minds and judgments of others were not known, yet 
were not a truth to be concealed, becauſe ſome 
few godly have denied or oppoſed it, and none 
publickly, by writing, have contradidted them 
in it, eſpecially being a point very needful to be 
known. 

For myſelf, I was at firſt the rather induced to 
deliver my judgment in the point the more largely, 
having entered into this diſcourſe of lots in general, 
by purſuit of that ſcripture that then I dealt with, 
tho' far then from any purpoſe to publiſh ought of 
this argument, upon theſe confiderations. Firſt, I 


conſidered that there is a fault as well in ſtraitning, as 
in widening of God's way, and the ſubtilty of Satan, 


as well in the one as in the other. For in the one 


he doth as a juggler, that by putting a pair of 


falſe ſpectacles on a man's noſe, maketh the bridge 
ſeem broader than indeed it is, that he is to go over, 
that ſo he may without fear ſtep aſide and fall in, and 
ſo he dealeth with the difſolute. In the other, he 
doeth as a Magician, that ſheweth a man the bridge 
that he is to paſs, thorow a falſe glaſs of another 


kind, that it repreſenteth it as narrow as the edge of 


a rapier, or the point of a needle, that ſo he may 
terrify him from attempting to go over it, and thus 
dealeth he with thoſe that be over timorous and full 
of ſeruple. And that it is not good therefore by poſ- 
ſeſſion of men's minds with unneceſſary ſcruples, either 
to diſcourage thoſe that be coming on to ſome love 
and liking of the good ways of God, or to caſt thoſe 
that are already come on, into ſnares of men's knit- 
ting, tying them in ſtricter and ſtraiter bonds than 
God himſelf hath done, and making more things un- 
lawful than the word of God hath made. Yea, that 
it is in truth a ſpice and a branch of ſuperſtition, as 
well for a man to ſuſpect that thoſe things diſpleaſe 


God, which indeed do nor, as for a man to ſuppoſe 
that the creature can do that which indeed it cannot 


do. 

* Secondly, I conſidered, that many, as I am verily 
waded, truly fearing God and ſincerely religious, 
euſed, and do commonly uſe, theſe games, and be- 

fides, that many well affected are, and have been con- 
ſtrained in regard of ſcruple in this kind, to ſtrain 
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upon, or familiarity withal, they have been oc- 
caſionally thereunto. It ſeemed fit and needful there- 
fore to be known what ground and warrant both the 
one had, and the other might have, for the uſe of them, 
which were I not upon due and diligent diſcuſſion, and 
that not of late only, undoubtedly perſwaded to be 
ſound and firm, far ſhould it have been from me 
ever to have opened my mouth in this argument. 

* Thirdly, I conſidered the arguments and grounds 
bevy theſe games are condemned, have made 
many ſtagger in the neceſſary uſe of ſerious civil lots, 
which by occaſion of bargains bought in common be- 
tween them and others, they are enforced oft to uſe, 
but have doubted whether they might lawfully give 
conſent unto or no. That which was indeed the firſt 
occaſion of my ſearching and ſifting out more narrowly 
the nature of lots * general. _ certain it is, ad- 
mit we the principal arguments uſed againſt this kind 
of lots for good, and we utterly 3 all kind of 
lots whatſoever. | 
* Fourthly, I conſidered the great offence and ſcandal 
that is taken by divers of contrary judgment againft 
thoſe that uſe theſe games, tho' never ſo ſoberly and ſea- 
ſonably as they ſuppoſe, on good ground, a means oft 
of much heart- burning and of breach of chriſtianaffec- 
tion, yea of peremptory, uncharitable, and unchriſtian 
cenſuring either ather, ſuch being commonly our cor- 
ruption, and the natural diſpoſition of the moſt that di- 
verſity of judgment, eſpecially manifeſted by practice 
breedeth alienation of affection, though indeed it 
ought not ſo to do, conſidering therefore that theſe 
games can hardly be wholly removed, being ſo com- 
mon, ſo general, ſo uſual with the moſt every where; 
I ſappoſed it would not be unfit to aſſay, if by diſco- 
very of the of them, ſuch ſcandal and of- 
fence might be ſtayed, and chriſtian concord and 
amity in p_ procured and maintained between ſuch 
as were before diverſly minded in this matter; ſo 
many of them at leaſt as might hear and apprehend 
the force and weight of the former arguments, and 
be brought to ſee the invalidity and inſufficiency of 
their own grounds againſt them. Wherein, what I 
have done (mine endeavour hath been to do it) let 
the judicious and impartial whoſoever be judges. | 
To draw to a conclufion, I could wiſh in this caſe, 
as the Apoſtle doth in ſome other caſes, that every 
one were affected in this point as myſelf, to wit, that 
albeit in judgment, they be rightly informed of the 
truth concerning the law of theſe games in 
themſelves ; yet that in godly diſcretion, which I wiſh, 


et without prejudice to any that uſe them as they 


ought, they would rather abandon them, and forbear 
the uſe of them, conſidering the too-common and ordi- 


nary abuſe of them, and that many, it may be, among 


whom they live, may remain unreſolved and unſatisfied 


concerning the lawfulneſs of them. But becauſe this 


is rather matter of wiſh than of hope, my ſecond ſuit 
ſhall be the ſame with that which the apoſtle maketh 
in the like caſe to either fide : let not bim that playeth 
condemn him that playeth not, nor let bim that playeth 
not, condemne him that playeth. For why contemneſt 
thou thy brother, may I well ſay to the one, why 
condemneſt thou thy brother? may I as well ſay to 
the other. Why contemneſt thou thy brother, as 
too ſtrict and ſtrait laced, for forbearing of that thing 
which he maketh ſcruple and doubt of, and hath no 
neceſſity to do? and why on the other fide condemn- 
eſt thou thy brother, as too diſſolute and looſe girt 
for the doing of that which he hath ſufficient ground 
and warrant for out of God's word ? and to both 
ſides ſay I, and would to God I might with both ſides 
prevail, not for this alone, but for all other contra- 


verſies a foot among us at this preſent. Let us fol- 


low thoſe things that may further peace, and ſeek 
after the truth, either of us in love ready to yield 
with Apollos to any, be he never ſo mean, that be- 
ing otherwiſe minded than we are, ſhalb de able more 
thoroughly to inſtruct us in ought that we were not 
fo fully informed of before. In the laſt chapter 


themſelves to ſome inconveniencies by the refuſal of of his work, he very fully, as well as very learzedly, 
explodes the uſe of divinatory lots, and all the ſuperſti- 
| * tiom 


them, when by thoſe whom they have had dependance 
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ſmall diſpleafure to the Engliſh Catholics, as 
mains of ſuch as had fled thither in the reign izabeth, and afterwards in con- 
ſequence of the ſtorm they brought upon themſelves, by the gun-powder-treaſon, ſoon 
after her ſucceſſor was ſeated on the Throne. The ſource of this uneaſineſs was the 
freedom and boldneſs with which he diſputed againſt the ableſt of their Prieſts, and tho? 


there might be reaſons why it was impoſſible he ſhould convert them, yet they could 
not help being confounded, which they 
His mother therefore had cauſe to be apprehenſive of this ſhort tour, as knowing our 
author's zeal, and the provocation his works had already given to a 
ver been very famous for their moderation (c). At his return he applied himſelf with his ( Narrative « t 


and their followers reſented exceedingly. 
that have ne- 
former diligence to his beloved ſtudies, and the duties of his charge. His ſhort ſtay how- 
ever in Holland, led: him into a very high opinion of the people's zeal for the Proteſtant 
Religion, infomuch that he became perſwaded we could never differ with them, even 
about national points, without injuring the Proteſtant intereſt, and having once imbibed 
this notion his temper made him very warm in it; a very ſtrong inſtance of which will 
be found in the notes (d) [I]. The conteſt raiſed by his Treatiſe on Lots ſtil! ſubſiſted, 
and a very warm writer who had been miſled by common report into an opinion that he 


had been very ill uſed by our author, and that too in a public manner, tendered what 
he took to be a refutation of his doctrine, to thoſe who were then intruſted with the 


they nen themſelves; in thoſe parts, the re- 
of y ; | 
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Gataker, p. 53 


4 Archbiſhop 
Uther's Letters; 
p. 76, 
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licenſing whatever paſſed the preſs. But his performance, being written with greater ap- 


pearance of anger than argument, was ſtopped, this he conſidered as a new injury, of 
which he complained fo loudly, that our author, who had nothing in view but truth, in- 
terpoſed, and opened a paſſage as well for his adverſary as for himſelf, being truly con- 


vinced that his character was in much more danger of ſuffering by private reports, which 


he could have no opportunity of refuting, than by any thing his adverſary could urge againft 


him in print. 


_cales, and to ſame perſons lawful, 


tious methods of endeavouring to diſcover future events, 


How juſtly he thought in this particular, and how ably, as well as amply, 
he confuted the objections raiſed againſt his work, the reader will 


be in ſome meaſure 
informed 


them and us too. I doubt not, worthy Sir, but you 


which have been invented by wicked, believed and * ſee as well, yea much better I ſuppoſe, than myſelf 


practiſed by weak people; concluding, that tho' ex- 


traordinary lots, that is, ſuch as the immediate inter- 


Poſition of God was expected in, might be in ſome 


no * lawful to any, and ought therefore to be 


diſuſed. 


[1] In the notes.) There were very probably many 
letters written by our author to Dr Uſher between 
thoſe which the reader has already ſeen, and this that 
we are about to give him, which we may leſs wonder 
are loſt, than that this is preſerved, which might pro- 
bably happen from his Lordſhip's being in a particular 
manner moved by it, for he was himſelf extreamly at- 
tentive to the general courſe of things, and might very 
probably concur with our author in his ſentiments, 


and deplore thoſe evils of which no man had a more 


clear * This letter is dated September twen- 


(17) Archbiſhop ty-ninth 1621, from Rotherhith, and runs thus (17). 


Uſher's Letters, 
p · 76. 
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My duty to your lordſhip remembred. This meſ- 

* ſenger ſo fitly offering himſelf unto me, albeit it 
were the ſabbath-even, and I caſt behind-hand in 
my ſtudies by abſence from home, yet I could not 
but in a line or two ſalute your Lordſhip, and there- 
by ſignify my continued and deſerved remembrance 
of you, and hearty defire of your welfare. By this 
time I preſume your Lordſhip is ſettled in your 
weighty charge of overſight, wherein I beſeech the 
Lord in mercy to bleſs your labours and endeavours, 
to the glory of his own name and the good of his 
Charch, never more in our times oppugned and op- 
oſed by mighty and malicious adverſaries both at 
ome and abroad, never in foreign parts generally 
more diſtracted and diſtreſſed than at the preſent. 
Out of France daily news of murthers and maſſacres, 
cities and towns taken, and all forts put to the ſword. 
Nor are thoſe few that ſtand out yet likely to hold 
long againſt the power of ſo great a Prince, ha- 
ving no ſuccours from without. In the Palatinate 
likewiſe all is reported to go to rain. Nor do the 
Hollanders fit for ought I ſee any ſurer, the rather 
for that the coals that have been heretofore kindled 
againſt them about tranſportation” of coin, and 
the fine, impoſed for it, the quarrels of the Eaſt 
Indies, and the command of the narrow ſeas, the 
interrupting of the trade into Flanders, &c.. are daily 
more and more blown up, and fire beginneth to 
break out, which I pray God do not burn up both 
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et now they are 


* and many others, as being able farther to pierce into 
the ſtate of the times, and the conſequents of theſe 
things, what need the forlorn flock of Chriſt hath of 
hearts and hands to help to repair her ruins, and to 


ly broken in upon, againſt the incurſions of ſuch ra- 
venous wolves, as having prevailed fo freely againſt 
the other parts, will not in likelihood leave it alſo 
unaſſaulted; as alſo what need ſhe hath if ever of 

rayers and tears (her ancient principal armour) unto 
kim who hath the hearts and hands of all men in 
his hand, and whoſe help (our only hope as things 
now ſtand) is oft-times then moſt preſent when all 
human helps and hopes do fail. But theſe lamen- 
table occurrents carry me further than I had pur- 
poſed when I yu pen to paper. I ſhall be right 
glad to hear of your Lordſhip's health and welfare, 
which the Lord vouchſafe to continue, gladder to ſee 
the remainder of your former learned and laborious 
work abroad. The Lord bleſs and. protect you: 
And thus ready to do your Lordſhip any ſervice I 
may in theſe parts, I reft, &c. In producing 
this letter, and commending the honeſt zeal of it's 
author, we do not by any means intend to juſtify his 
ſentiments with reſpe& to the politics they contain, 
in which how well ſoever he meant, it is more than 
probable he was in ſome points very much deceived. 
Thoſe who at that time oppoſed the meaſures of the 
Court, laboured to have it believed that it was an injury 
to the Proteſtant intereſt for us to differ with the 
Dutch, even as to points wherein our civil intereſts 
manifeſtly ſuffered, and repreſented every thing that 
was done in order either to ſupport our rights or re- 
pair our” loſſes, as proceeding from Popiſh counſels, 
which had a very bad effect. The fines for exporting 
bullion were in conſequence of trials at law and con- 
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victions, tho' after all but one third of thoſe fines was 


levied ; our Merchants and the Nation were great 


fence that part of the fold that as yet is not ſo open- 


ſufferers by what paſſed in the Eaſt Indies; the in · 


vading our dominion in the Britiſh ſeas was prejudicial 
to the honour of the Crown ; and the ſearching, rifling, 
and taking ſhips bound to Flanders was detrimental to 
our commerce. But when the ends for which theſe 
ſuggeſtions were thrown out, to miſlead well-meaning 
people, who wereno politicians, were once brought about 
as they propoſed, thoſe who ſuggeſted them tacked 
about, took up the thread where they forced their 
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informed? at te ng of the pe (e KJ. It was really a pity that ſo great and good 
z man as he, ſhould have been ſo often interrupted as he was, by the impertinent and 
yet bitter animadverſions of fuel as envied the high reputation, that of courſe attended the 
ſpecimens he gave of extenſive learning, accompanied with very uncommon mo- 
deity, which inſtead of preventingy as in gcaſon it ought to have done, perhaps excited 
their attacks. His zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, and his obferving how much the 
Papiſts, more eſpecially amongſt weak people, preſſed the direct words of fcripture, as con- 
tamipg in them the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; he reſolved to ſhew,- and that in the 
moſt convincing manner, how little reaſon they had to value themſelves upon this head, 
and having driven them from this, which was their ſtrongeſt poſt, he proſecuted his attack, 
and obliged them to quit every other (F). This was a real and ſeaſonable ſervice to the 
Church, and which very deſervedly rendered him confpicuous in the eyes of the moſt. 
worthy perſons of thoſe times, who admired his fortitude in reſpe& to points of im- 
portance, as much as his humility and willingneſs to ſubmit for peace-ſake in matters of 
leſs conſequence. In 1642, when the Parliament thought proper to call together the 
Weſtminſter Synod, otherwiſe ſtiled the Aſſembly of Divines, they were very careful to 
intermix with the warm Preſbyterians, many of another character, ſuch as Archbiſhop 
Uther, Biſhop. Weſtford, Biſhop Prideaux, Dr Holdſworth, Dr Hammond, Dr Wincop, 
Dr Sanderſon, and Dr Hacket, who would not attend as conceiving it no legal Convo- 
cation, the King having declared againſt it, but Biſhop Reynolds, Dr Featley, Dr Twiſt, 
Dr Arrowſmich, Dr Tuckney, Dr Lightfoot, and Mr Gataker, did at leaſt at firſt, and 
laboured to do all the good, and prevent all the ill that was in their power (g). When the 
Covenant was propoſed to this ſynod, Mr Gataker and ſeveral others declared their judg- 
merits to be for Epiſcopacy, tho? at the ſame time they expreſſed their diſlike of the Lay 
Chancellor's Court in every dioceſe, and of whatever elſe they took to be the remains of 
Popery ; and tho' they could not carry their point, yet they obtained a conſiderable qua- 
lification before they were brought to ſubſcribe. His endeavours here for promoting 
truth, and ſuppreſſing errors, were equally ſerious and ſincere, and his ſtudy of peace was 
ſo remarkable, that when his reaſon concerning Chriſt's obedience in order to our juſtifica- 
tion could not obtain the aſſent of the majority of that Aſſembly, by whom the queſtion 
was determined contrary to his ſenſe, his own law of unity impoſed upon him filence, 
and hindered him from publiſhing thoſe diſcourſes, which he had compoſed upon the 


ſubject (5). While he was thus employed, he had an offer made him by the Earl of Man- 


chefter of the maſterſhip of Trinity College, which is looked upon as the moſt conſide- 
rable preferment in the Univerſity of Cambridge (i). This was probably upon the turn- 
ing out of Dr Thomas Comber, Dean of Carliſle, who about ten years before, being Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, had entertained their Majeſties King Charles the firſt, and 
his Queen Henrietta Maria in Trinity College, and had cauſed plays to be acted for 
their diverſion (æ). But Mr Gataker, whom no advantages could tempt to what might 
afterwards fit heavy on his mind, refuſed it. This great preferment was _— — 
| : owe 


Sovereign to let it fall, made the Act of Navigation to 
ſecure their own trade, inſiſted upon the right of the 
flag founded on the ſupreme dominion over the Britiſh 
ſeas, and compelled the Dutch to part with a large 
ſum of money in ſatis faction of thoſe acts of oppreſſion 
which the Engliſh had ſuſtained in the Eaft Indies, 
and with over-looking which (tho* themſelves com- 
pelled it) they had, and others copying them have 
reproached the two preceding reigns (18). | 

[X] At the bottom of the page.] The title of this 
Work at large runs thus. 

A juſt defence of certain paſſages in a former treatiſe 
concerning the nature and uſe of Lors, againſt ſuch 
exceptions and oppoſitions as have been made tbereunto 
by Mr J B. i. e. John Balmford, wherein the inſuffi- 
ciency of his Anſwers given to the Arguments brought 


in defence of a Luſorious Lot is manifefled, the imbe- 


cility of his Arguments produced againſt the ſame fur- 


ther diſcovered ; and the point itſelf in controger/y more 


fully cleared; by Thomas Gataker, B. of D. and author 
of th? farmer treatiſe. Lond. 1623. 4to. 
This treatiſe was in a manner extorted from him by 


the ſtrange behaviour of Mr Balmford and his friends, 


by whom a report was ſpread, that the Doctor, by 
whom Mr Gataker's book was licenſed, was ſenſible 
of the wrong done by him to Mr Balmford, and had 


declared that if the treatiſe on Lots were to be li- 


cenſed again he would not do it. 'This was to give 
ſome colour to Mr Balmford's writing againſt Mr Ga- 
taker, and to raiſe a rumour in the world, that the 
very Doctor who licenſed his book was ſorry for 
it, and perhaps Mr Gataker himſelf aſhamed of the 
cauſe he had undertaken to defend. In this ſhort 


work (in which however all Mr Balmford's arguments 
are included) our author vindicates his former ſenti- 
ments, and rejoins to the replies that his antagoniſt 
had made. 'The licenſer before referred to was the 
famous Dr Daniel Featly, at that time the archbi- 
ſhop's chaplain,” who in a letter dated from Croydon, 
September the ſecond 1623, prefixed to this defence, 

gives the following judgment of it. | 
Sir, I have peruſed your anſwer to Mr B. his 
pamphlet againſt you, wherein you have ſo cleared 
the point in controverſy between you, that I much 
* Pity your opponent's hard lot to fall upon ſuch a 
© ſubje& and tenet concerning Lots, as afforded him fo 
* ſmall ſtore of objections againſt your opinion, that he 
was even conſtrained, according to the manner of 
* ſome old Roman Orators noted by Quintilian, Cauſ- 
ſarum vacua convitiis implere. Neither the matter 
in hand about which learned Proteſtants may differ 
in judgment without breach of charity, or prejudice 
to Chriſtian unity, nor your handling it dogmati- 
cally and ſcholaſtically without any gall at all, could 
occaſion ſuch heats. I cannot imagine therefore 
what ſhould ſo move him but the badneſs of his 
cauſe, and the weakneſs of his own arguments, which 
he ſeeth by your handling them to be like wire 
ſtrings ill nealed, which would not endure the leaſt 
Raining. For albeit I confeſs, that we are all apt 
to take too much hold of any point of liberty reach- 
ed unto us out of Ged's word ; and in particular I 
cannot but. deplore, fartem ſortis, the Lot of Lot 
itſelf which hath been, and is too much by the li- 
centious, abuſed, and thereby in a ſort defamed, 
eſpecially in carding and dieing; yet God's truth 
X s muſt 
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ſtowed on Dr Thomas Hill, then Fellow of Emanuel College. A f our 1 
content with his own preferment, and more ambitious of doing good to others than 

exalting himſelf, he applied himſelf in thoſe turbulent times to his ancient ſtudies, which 
could give offence to no party, and which might entitle him to the gratitude and appro- 
bation of the learned world. It was with this view that he publiſhed his laboricus nd 
judicious diſcourſe on the name by which God made himſelf known to Moſes, and the 
people of Iſrael. In this performance he ſhewed himſelf a very great maſter of Hebrew; 
and it was ſo well reliſned by all competent judges of ſo profound and fo judicious 4 
diſſertation, that it has been often reprinted ſince (/) [L]. His continual application to 
the ſtudy of the beſt Greek authors, his retentive memory, his piercing penetration, and 
accurate judgment, enabled him to look into the very principles and elements of that 
copious, elegant, and expreſſive language. At firſt fight, this might ſeem beneath the 
attention of ſo great a man, but' our author reſolved to vindicate his enquiries of this 
kind, and to ſhew how much and how far the thorough knowledge of Grammatical Learn- 
ing tends to the improvement of Science, He was aware, that the ſingularities of his opi- 
nion might tend to weaken his reputation, if they were not clearly and fully made out. 
He knew that they did not ſpring either from a naked imagination, or an affectation of 
oppoſing common opinions; but in reality were the produce of much reading and reflection, 
and that they had, to him at leaſt, the appearance of certain tho? not vulgar truths. It 
was from thoſe motives therefore, that he ventured to publiſh a work which would ſcarce 
have been conſidered from any other hand, but which from its own merit, and the reſ- 
pect due to its learned author's ſkill, more eſpecially in Greek literature, has been very 
well received, and very much commended by able as well as candid judges (m) {M]. As 
intent as he was upon theſe deep and critical ſtudies, they hindered not the exact perfor- 
mance of his function, or his cloſe attendance in the Aſſembly of Divines, ſo long as he 
conceived it of any uſe. He yielded obedience alſo to the command laid upon him of 
writing annotations upon the Prophets, and performed it in ſuch a manner, that ſome 
have wiſhed to fee his commentaries printed alone; yet in the midſt of theſe occupations, 
he never declined applications of any fort, that he thought had a tendency to the public 


* maſt not be ſuppreſſed becauſe of man's errors, tiei- 


ther is it a ſafe way to go about to cure an error in 
practice by another error in judgment, I mean to 
reform the abuſe in luſorie lots, by totally condemn- 
ing the uſe itſelf of them. Tho' a ſurgeon mean 
ever ſo well in letting his patient blood who need- 
eth it, yet if he ſtrike not the right vein, he had 


in ſports and games now a-daies is not in uſing the 
Lot, but in not obſerving thoſe rules and cautions 
in theſe and other recreations, which are judiciouſly 
and pioufly ſet down by you in your compleat trea- 
tiſe of Lots. Let thoſe cautions be obſerved, and 
ſet aſide the authority of ſome divines, whoſe perſons 
they have in admiration above others, what is there 
in the caſual falling of the dye or dealing of the 
cards, more than in the fall of a coyte, or lighting of 
an arrow nearer or further, or the turning of a bowl, 
to enſnare the conſcience ? Art more ruleth the one, 
and nature the other, God's providence and con- 
currence being equal in either. For, to conclude 
that becauſe ſome lots have been conſecrated to an 
holy uſe ſometimes, thereſore all Lots are ſacred, is 
a feeble kind of arguing. And to impoſe a ſpecial 
and immediate work of God's providence upon the 
caſual event of the Lot, more than upon other natu- 
ral accidents and deliberate actions of men, is a teme- 
rarious and groundleſs aſſertion. And furthermore, 
to charge all thoſe ſervants of Gad, who moderately 
uſe their Chriſtian liberty in theſe games, with ſo 
heinous a ſin as is the prophaning of a thing ſacred, 
or taking in vain God's deciding judgments, 15 an un- 
charitable cenſure. The Lord open the eyes of all 
that ſeek to ſerve him in fincerity and ſingleneſs of 
heart, that neither by enlarging their Chriſtian li- 
berty they open a gap to licentiouſneſs, nor yet by 
too much reſtraining it lay a ſnare on weak con- 
ſciences. To deliver you my judgment and advice 
in a word, ſatis actum eſt, you have ſifted this point 
of Lots to the bran. Let me adviſe you hereafter, 
non reciprocare terram contentionis de ludis ſortiariis, 
but rather to enfploy your able pen againſt the ſox- 
cerers of Egypt now abounding in every place, and 
making advantage of the leaſt difference among us, 
who hold the hke precious faith purged from the 
droſs of their ſuperſtition. This advice I know you 
will take in good part, as proceeding from, &c.' 
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better have ſpared his pains. The fin too regnant 


-grourdleſs cavils. 


About twelve years after this, he found himſelf under 
the neceflity of publiſhing in Latin a Defence of his 
ſentiments, againſt two very learned men who had 
written upon te fans ſubject, the title of that treatiſe 
runs thus: | Spe 

Thomæ Gatakeri Londinatis AnTiTHE$S1s partine 
Gulielmi Ameſii partim Giſberti Vœtii de s0RTE The- 
abus repoſita. Lond. 1637. 4to. | 


[LI And which has been often reprinted fince.] The 


title of this very curious and, with reſpect to literature, 


inſtructive treatiſe, runs at large thus: 
De nomine Tetragrammato Diſſertatio, qui wocis 
Jznovan apud noſtros receptæ uſus defenditur, I a guo- 
rundam cavillationibus iniquis pariter atque inanibus 
vindicatur, Lond. 1645. 8vo. that is, 4 Diſſertation 
on the Tetragrammatick or four lettered name, in which 
the uſe of the word IRHOVAUH (which in Hebrew is 
written with four letters) as it is received among ſt us, 
is defended and vindicated, againſt certain unjuſt and 
This book was reprinted in 1652, 
it is likewiſe inſerted amongſt his Opera Critica, and 


found a place alſo amongſt the ten Diſcourſes upon 


this ſubject, collected and publiſhed by Hadrian Reland, 
of which the five firſt written by John Druſius, Sixtinus 
Amama, Lewis Capel, John Buxtorff, and James Alting, 
oppoſed the received uſage which is defended in the 
other five Diſſertations, the firſt written by Nicholas 
Fuller, the ſecond by our author, and the other three 
by John Leuſden. Ea 

LMI 4s well as candid judges.) The title of this 
learned critical treatiſe ran at large in the following 
words: 

De Dipthongis Ave Bivocalibus Diſſertatis Philolo- 
gica, in qua Literarum quarundam ſonus germanus natura 
genuina Lang nova & ſcriptura vetus veraque inveſti- 

atur. Lond. 1646, 8vo. that is, 4 Philological Diſ- 
ertation zpor Dipthongs, or double Vowels, in which 
the true ſound, the genuine nature, the new form, and 
the old and true way of writing certain letters is diſ- 
ciſſed. This piece is alſo printed amongſt his Opera 
Critica. The point aimed at in this diſcourſe, was to 
ſhew that in reality there are no dipthongs, and that it 
is impoſſible two vowels ſhould be ſo blended together 
as to enter into one ſyllable. We have obſerved in 
the text, that this was one of our author's fingulari- 
ties. Amongſt the notes upon a celebrated treatiſe 
(19), written to expoſe the defects of learned men, 

there 


(1) Vide Præfat. 


. U 


(m) See the 
learned Preface 
before, his Opera 
Critica, 


(19) De la Char- 
latanerie des Sa- 
vans par Mr 
Menkin ; avec 
des Remarques 
Critiques de dif- 
ferens Auteurs, 
172 I, IZmo. Pp» 
132. 


good. His moderation was the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his character, but when he 
ound that under colour of aſſerting liberty of conſcience, many were inclined to maintain 
dangerous and immoral notions, and that aſſuming the ſpecious pretence of expounding the 
{criptures freely, they ran into wild and extravagant doctrines, he thought it became him 
toroppoſe them, and he did it with great freedom and ſpirit. This could not fail of ex- 


citing him enemies amongſt ſuch as took great liberties, even with men of the faireſt 


(n) See Strype's 


Memoirs relating 


to the Life of 
Dr John Light- 
foot. 


(e) Fuller's 
Church Hiſtory 
Cent. XVII. pP · 
214, 215» 


(p) Narrative of 
the Life and 
Death of Mr 
Gataker, 


(20) Gatalceri 
_ Critica, p · 


characters, and were never at a loſs to aſcribe the moſt regular behaviour to mean and 
unworthy motives, according as occaſion required; Mr Gataker bore this with ſilence and 
patience, or juſtified himſelf as he was well able to do, by ſtating and explaining his own 
conduct. He held his rectory of Rotherhith by a legal tenure, and exerciſed his Miniſtry 
in the ſame manner, which was ſo ſatisfactory to his own mind, that, tho' often ſollicited, 
he would never part with it for preferments of greater value. He was frugal in his manner 
of living, and by that means eaſy in his circumſtances, which induced ſome, tho? very un- 
juſtly, to repreſent him as a lover of money. He differed more than once with the very 
learned Dr Lightfoot, more eſpecially about the power of the Church, in their meetings 
at the Aſſembly, but tho? they were oppoſite in ſentiments, Lightfoot at that time being 
eſteemed an Eraſtian, and ſometimes debated warmly, yet they never loſt their tempers, 
or had any rancour againſt each other on account of theſe, diſputes (u); at firſt, authority 
ſeemed to be on the fide of our author, but it ſhifted by degrees, and came at length to 
be clearly with the oppolite party. For the Parliament intended to uſe the ſynod at 
Weſtminſter as their inſtrument, and not to ſuffer them to aſſume any power of their 
own, and once this was carried ſo far, as that ſome mention was made of the hard word 
premunire, which made the better fort of thoſe who compoſed it, and who had hitherto 
laboured to ſupport the dignity of the Aſſembly, leſs active in their conduct, and, in 
proceſs of time, leſs conſtant in their attendance (o). In this ſituation the defending the 
doctrines and diſcipline of the Church of Chriſt, in open and in private conferences, from 
the pulpit, and from the preſs, became more and more neceſſary, which induced Mr Ga- 
taker, tho* naturally inclined to privacy as well as quiet, to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
both ways, in which he was countenanced and ſupported by ſuch of his old friends as 


were ſtill living, and of whom there were ſome in conſiderable employments, and many 


others who from their rank and figure in the world, preſerved him from the violence 
of the times, and maintained him in the poſſeſſion of his legal rights (p). It would be no 
difficult thing to enter into the particulars of many if not of moſt of the diſputes in which 
he was thus engaged, but as this would ſerve only to extend an article already of an extra- 
ordinary length, we ſhall content ourſelves with indicating the titles of the works pub- 
liſhed by him on different occaſions at the bottom of the page []. But as he advanced 


there is one which relates to our author, which we 


ſhall both tranſcribe and tranſlate. * The criticks, 


© ſays this writer, have made it a queſtion whether 
the q ought neceſſarily to be followed by a u. Tho- 


« 


mas Gataker was ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of the con- 
trary, that he cauſed the Emperor Marcus Antoni- 
nus's Annotations to be printed at Cambridge in 
1652, with the q ſingle throughout the book, as for 
example, gi, ga, god, which could not but ſhock the 
the ſight of every reader; but tho' we ſhould be 
content to paſs this by in Gataker, I do not think 
© we ought to pardon the bookſellers of Holland, who 


| © have cauſed the ſame 2 to be obſerved 


throughout his whole Opera Critica, printed at 
„Utrecht in 1698.“ We will not enter into this 
controverſy, or pretend to ſay whether our author 
was right or wrong in his Orthography; this however 
is certain, that how diſagreeable ſoever the words 
might be to the ſight, they were ſtill as legible one 
way as the other, from whence one would imagine, 
that the author of the critical note which we have be- 
fore cited, was not very converſant with Gataker's 
works, fince if he had, he might have found another 
fingularity much more to his purpoſe, which is, our 
author's frequently writing v for u, which is not only 
diſagreeable to the eye, * difficult to be expreſſed 
by the tongue A ſhort paſſage from one of his learn- 
ed pieces will beſt explain his manner of writing. and 
his meaning (20). . 

Nam qod Aolicarum literarum vis, qe in villa, 
a cer vum ¶ ſervum dicunt, ſermonem duriorem facere 
abio videtur. Hac ſaltem in parte diſſentientes pror- 
ſus habet, criticorum ſeculi noftri par nobile, Juſtum 
Lipfium ac Joannem Voſſium, qi uterque huic literæ, 
ille in dialoge de recta pronunciatione ling. Lat. c. 12. 
hic de arte grammaticã, J. 1. c. 1. ſonum udum, natan- 
tem, mollicellum, attribuunt. Prior ille etiam ſuam 
de ea diſſertationem his verbis claydit : lud mearum 


avrium judicium non calo; ſuaviorem literam hac 
_ natam non videri poſt literas natas. Certè qt 
rebus qibuſqe nomina primitus imponebant, fi cum 
Fabio ſenſiſſent, nevtiqam illi in vocabulo ſvavitatis 
indice, cujus tam in ſvavis avribuſqe ingratus ſonus 
exiſteret, 3 eam iterato poſuiſſent. 

Cæterum, qem litera huic pleriqe nunc durum dant 
ſonum, qidam etiam (& è noſtris, Oxonienſes pluri- 
mum) B Græco, contra omnem antiquitatem, prout 
Checus noſter jam olim palam fecit in diſceptatione eã 


de re cum Gardinero habita ; neutrius eſt genuinus, 


ſed eſt x Latini peculiaris. Perperam enim & hanc 
pronunciant noſtri, qaſi eſſet Græcorum &: cui Latini, 
qod reſpondeat, non habent; ficut nec Graci, qod F 
Latino. Aliud enim digamma Zolicum, (ſive Ferecti, 
five inverſi F ei figura) ſonabat ; idqe ipſum plane, 
god W noſtrum, prout alibi demonſtravimus. Pater 
hoc ex eo, qod de Cicerone Fabius, I. 1. c. 4. refert 
ex Oratione pro Fundano ; ubi teſtem Græcum ridet, 

uod primam ejus nominis literam dicere non poſſet. 

hundanium, ſe proferebat, cum Fundanium (qod 
Vundanium noſtri pleriqe ſcriberent) debuiſſet. Is enim 
eſt plane F Romani ſonus, qo V conſonum efferunt 
pleriqe noſtrum, in vitis, vine, vallis, vale, vitulina, 
veale, &c. Huic avtem qod horridum plane Fabius, 
nec humanum dat ſonum ; & hic criticos non ignobiles 
habet diverſum ſentientes. Imo conwitium, non judi- 
cium, vere appellandum, cenſet Lipſius. Sonum certè 
hujus me//iorem dilutioremge, qam qi eſt Græcorum ꝙ, 
cum Lipſio juxta (Priſciano etiam in partes advocato) 
cenſet, ms — ſubinde Voſſius are. I. 1. c. 15. & 
24. & 26. Accedit qod Terentianus præ F Latina 
hirtam, qaſi ab aſpiratione inſita aſperiorem illa, pro- 
nunciat Grzcorum d. Qam tamen inter jucundi/imas 
illas, qibus carere ait /ingvam Latinam, recenſere Fa- 
biam, nonnulli ſunt opinati. 

[MJ At the bottom of the page.] In compofing this 
article, we have mentioned all the conſiderable 3 
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when, through the excellence of his conſtitution, his temperate manner of living, an 
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by 
retentive and correct to the laſt (q). But 


(7) His Memory 
was in our Times 


— N conſidered as ex · 
the {kill of thoſe worthy perſons of the Faculty, to whoſe tare he committed himſelf, he ter trardinary, 
covered a moderate ſhare of health, he betook himſelf again to the functions of his Mini- 
ſtry, and getting too ſoon into the pulpit, where he ſpent himſelf ſo far, that he ſtrained a 


vein in his lungs, for which being then about ſeventy three years old he ſuffered an e- 


miſſion of blood, by which, and by other means, he eſcaped that dangef. But when he 
had recruited his health, he reſumed his preaching till a relapſe iath, that ſpitting of blood, 
for which he again permitted a vein to be opened, for revulſion, laid him under a neceſſity 
of forbearing the pulpit, tho? he never gave over the admipiſttation of the facraments, 
nor his uſual ſhort diſcourſes at funerals ſuitable to the occaffon' (7). The chief part of 
his time was now ſpent in ſtudy, and in compoſigg ſeveral learned Works. He publiſh- 5c o Me 
ed in 1648 his diſcourſe on the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, in which be oppoſed the Graker. 
_ ſentiment of Pfochenius, who maintained that there were no Hebraiſms in thoſe facred 
_ writings, and endeavoured to prove this as weil by authorities as arguments; all which 
our author undertook: to overthrow, which in the opinion of the beſt critics he moſt 
effectually did, and which was mote than doing this, he ſo clearly and conciſely explain- 
ed the true meaning of many texts in the Old, as well as the New Teſtament ; corrected 
| ſuch a variety of paſſages in ancient authors, and diſcovered ſuch a conſummate ſkill if 


41 4 K 


of our author in the text, have given the den en 


we could of the moſt important of them in the notes, 
and of ſome others relating chiefly to the diſputes of 
thoſe times, and are hardly now to be met with tho” 
ſought with the care, we will give ſome par- 
ticulars here. Many of Mr Gataker's ſermons were 
22 ſoon after they were preached, by themſelves; 

t as his reputation increaſed; theſe, or at leaſt-moſt 
of them, were ſought out and brought into one vo- 
lume, ſo that the titles of theſe ſermons thus collected 
being ſet down will anſwer the end, as well as if we 


were to confider them as ſo many different pieces. 


Theſe titles are, David's Infrufor ; The Chriſtian 
Man's Care ; The Spiritual Watch ; The Gain of God- 
lineſs with Self ſufficiency ; The juft, Man's Joy with 


| fgns of Sincerity ; Jacon's Thankfulneſs 3 - Davip's 


{21) Diſcourſe 
34» 


emembrances; Noan's Obedience; An dAnniver/ary 
Memorial of England's Delivery in 1588 ; Sorrow for 
Sion; God's Parley with Princes, with an Appeal from 


| them to HI; Eleazer's Prayer, a Marriage Sermon; 


A Good Wife God's Gift ; A Wife indeed ;- Marriage 
Duties ; Death's Advantage ; The Benefit of @ good 
Name, and à good End; ABranan's Decreaſe, deli- 
wered at the Funeral of Mr Richard Stock, late pa/tor 
of All-Hallows, Bread-ftreet, dedicated to Sir 


elverton, Knight ; Jeroboam's Son's Deceaſe ; Chri- 


ſtian Conflancy crowned by CHRIS s. 

It is not clear whether any, and if any, which of 
theſe was that ſermon which Sir James Leigh, who 
was afterwards Earl of Marlborough, and his lady, 
heard him preach: upon his firſt coming from the uni- 
verſity. There is fomething in the tale pleaſant 
enough, more eſpecially when we confider it as told 
by himſelf ; an argument certainly of a chearful diſ- 
poſition ſpringing from a mind at eaſe, and told. too 
in the very laſt year of his life, which as well from 
infirmities as age, he might well expect it to be (21). 
* The truth is, ſays he, I was but young, and ſeemed 
younger than indeed I was, In regard whereof it 
© might not altogether undeſervedly have been deem- 
«© ed of me, that I had flown out of the neſt before I 
was well fledged, and that it had been better for me, 
as David willed his embaſſadors returning from the 
* Ammonites, to have ſtayed at Jericho: among the 
© ſons of the Prophets until my beard. had been Better 
grown. Nor may it be amiſs, here to recreate my 
© reader with a plain Corydon's cenſurg about that time 
« paſt on me. Mr Leigh, afterwards Si James Leigh, 


© and Lord Treaſurer, was that yea reader at Lin- 


« coln's-Inn, and having his family in town, both he 
© and his wife heard me preach one Lord's-day at 
© Martin's in the Fields, Whence after return from 
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the living as well as dead languages, as very juſtiy gained him the character of one of 


"1 the 
a ay : 3 181 > &< +. 


* the ferrion, Mrs Leigh was pleaſed 
© ſervant; with whom by reaſon of long 
the family 


reaſo nce in 
they were wont to talk more familiarly; 


* How he liked jhe preacher ? who returned her this 


blunt anſwer, That he way a pretty pert boy, but he 
© made a reaſonable good ſermon. Not many weeks 


© after; Mr Leigh returning from Lincoln's-Inn, told 


(r) Narrative of 
the Life and 


bis wife he would tell her ſome news; That Joung 
in ) 


© max, ſaid he, bon yon heard at St Marti 

* choſen our Lecturer at Lincoln's-Inn ; which the old 
fellow ſtanding by when he heard, aſkt, Whether tht 
* benchers would be — by fuch a boy as he. How- 
© beit it pleaſed God 

© courteouſly entertained by them, nor was my youth 
* .in- contempt with them, but I received as much re- 
* ſpect from them is I could defire, yea, much more 
than I could expect.“ 5 32 


| Beſides theſe, we have three other diſcourſes in quar- 


to, intitled, © - OL 
The Deceaſe of Lazarus ; St Stephen's If Will and 
Teftament ; Gov's Eye on Iſrael. — * 
A Short Catechiſm, Lond. 1624. 4to. 
A Defence of Mr Bradſhaw againſt J. Canne, 4to. 
Franciſci Gomari Diſputationis Elenftice di Fuſti- 
ficationis materia & forma Elenchus, 1640. in 8vo. 
Animad vor ſiones in F. Piſcatoris & L. Lucii /eripta 
adver/aria de cauſa meritoria Fuflificationis cum reſpon- 
foone ad L. Lucii windicias, 1641. in 12mo. | 
My Anthony Watton's Defrace, 1641. in g8vo. 
A true Relation of Paſſages between Mr Wotton 
and Mr Walker, 1642. in 4to. 
A Anſwer to Mr G. Walker's Vindication, 1642. 


4A Miftake or MiſconflraSion removed, (whereby 
little difference is pretended to have been acknowledged 
between the Antinomians and Us) and Free Grace, 
4s it is held forth in God's Word, as well by the Pro- 
phets in the Old Teſtament, as by the Apoſtles and 
Chriſt bim/elf in the Now, ſhewed to ùs other than is by 


o to diſpoſe of it, that I was 


the Antinomian Party: in theſe times maintained. In 


way of anfever to Jame paſſage: is Treatiſe of Mr 
Jahn Saltmarſh, concerning that Subject; by Thomas 


Gataker, Batchelor of Divinity, and Paſtor of Rother- 
hith, Lond. 1646. 4to. 


This is written in anſwer to Mr Saltmarſh's Free 


Grace. or the flowings of Chrift's Blood freely to Sin- 


ners, being an Experiment of Jeſus Chriſt «por one 
auho hath been in the Bondage of à troubled Spirit at 
times for twelve years, till now, We: Lond. 1645. in 


12zmo. Mr Gataker in his tract obſerved, * that it 


« ſeems a thing much to be feared, that this courſe, 
o wich, fe I ſee ſome affect, and many people 
24 N tO 


2168 


(22) A Miſtake, 
or Miſconſtruc- 
tion removed, P- 
42. 


vo. in anſwer to Mr 1 


G AT AK E R. 
(-) See Wie, the ableſt Philologiſts of chat age (s) Ol. ; This, tho in itfelf a very conſiderable 
1 uns indeed no more than a ſpecimen ef one muen 


larger, which had been many un- 


der his hands, to which he gave the title of Ciu uus, and iotended to have made his 


diſcourſe 


my bs $1 
* are much taken with, of extrafting Diyinity in a 
* kjnd of chymical way, into quaint and curious, but 
* groundleſs and uſeleſs, ſpeculations; and, as I may 
« well ſay of them, even chimerical conceits ; will, if 
it hold on, as much corrupt the ſimplicity of the 
* goſpel, and the doctrine of faith, as ever the quirks 
and quillets of the old ſchoolmen did (22). 
Shadows without Subſtance, in the pretended new 
Lights, Lond. 1646. in 4to. in anfwer to Mr. Salt- 
marſh's Shadows flying away, Lond. 1646. 4to. 
Myſterious Clouds and Mifts, Ce. Lond. 1646. in 


(OJ Of one of the ableft Philologifts of that age.] 
The work referred to in the text bears this title. 

Thomæ Gatakeri Londinatis 4e Now: Teftamenti 
ſihylo Diſſertatio: qua viri doctiſſimi Sebaſtiani Pfoche- 
nii de Linguæ Grace Novi Teſfamenti puritate, in qua 
Hebraiſmis que vulgo finguntur quam plurimis larva 
detrahi dicitur diatribe ad examen rewocatur; Scripto- 
ramque qua ſacrorum qua profanorum loca aliquam 
multa obiter explicantur atque illuſtrantur. Cum in- 
dicibus neceſſariis. Lond. 1648. 4to. that is, 4 Difſer- 
tation pon the Style of the New Teſtament, in which 


_ . the Treatiſe of that learned Man Sebaſtian Pfochenius 


concerning the Purity of the Greek Tongue, as it is 


u/ed in the Sacred Writings, and in which it is ſaid 


| that moſt of thoſe Hebraiſms, as they are commonly re- 


puted, are ſbews not ſo to be, is thoroughly examined, 
and abundance of paſſages not only in ſacred, but alſo 
in prophane authors are explained and illuſtrated ; with 
xeceſſary indexes. | 

Our author himſelf tells us in the firſt chapter of his 
Diſſertation, that meeting in a friend's well-furniſhed 
library with this treatiſe of Sebaſtian Pfochenius, a 
German Divine, which was publiſhed in 1629, he 


read it with great attention, for tho' ſmall in bulk, 


he found it very weighty in matter, and abundantly 
full of good literature. But notwithſtanding this, he 
found many of the author's ſentiments re to 
his own, and in his judgment alſo not agreeable to the 
truth. He ſaw likewiſe, that many learned and great 
men were cenſured without cauſe, and ſometimes 


_ repreſented as ſpeaking a language very different from 


what he took to be their real ſentiments. Theſe ob- 
ſervations induced him to examine a multitude of 
queſtions ſtarted in that treatiſe, or which naturally 
flow from thoſe that are therein treated, in reſpect to 
all which he ſhews a candour every way equal to his 
{kill in criticiſm. He does not uſe harſh _— 
or hard names, but contents himſelf with diſcovering 
miſtakes, in ſhewing the grounds upon which he took 
them ſo to be. In following this method he opens a 
field of very curious and inſtructive learning. and ſhews 
ſuch a quickneſs of penetration, ſuch a foundneſs of 
judgment, and ſuch a compaſs of reading, as are truly 
admirable. He begins with refuting a principle that 


Pfochenius had affumed, viz. that the Greek, Latin, 


German, &c. are original tongues, whereas in Gata- 
ker's opinion it is very difficult to know what are ori- 
ginal tongues, but with reſpect to the Latin he main- 
tains that it is not ſo. He ſhews from the authority 
both of ancients and moderns, that it was underſtood 
to be a compound of ſeveral languages ſpoken by the 
Sabines, Oſcans, and other old inhabitants of frat , 
but more eſpecially of Greek ; and to demonſtrate 


this more effeQually, he takes the five firſt lines of 


Virgil, one of the pureſt and moſt elegant of the La- 
tin poets, and proves that there is hardly a fingle 
word in them which is not derived from the Greek. 
Thus he ſaps the very foundation of Pfochenius's ſyſtem, 
by making it evident, that there can be no aflurance 
of the purity of any language, in the ſenſe that he un- 
derſtands it. 

In his fifth chapter he ſtates Pfochenins's three prin- 
cipal queſtions, firſt, whether the text of the New 
Teſtament be truly Greek, or not different from that 
uſed by prophane authors. Next, whether if Homer, 


againſt Pfochenius no more than an appendix to it; but that treatiſe being perfect, 
and being in doubt whether he ſhould live co make the other as compleat as he intended 


Pindar, Plato, Demoſthenes, &c. were to riſe from 
the dead, they would be able to underſtand the New 
Teſtament ? and laſtly, by what name the lan 

of that book is to be called, whether Græcanick, 
Helleniſtick, or Grecian ? Our author obſerves, that 
this laſt queſtion is a mere diſpute about words, about 
which there has been diſpute enough already, aud with 
which he will have nothing to do. On the other two 
queſtions he ſpeaks his opinion plainly. When it is 
alledged in proof of the firſt, that the phraſes uſed by 
the writers of the New Teſtament, are likewiſe uſed 
by prophane authors, he denies that this is concluſive ; 
for, ſays he, who that has any taſte of the purity of 
the Latin tongue, will allow that it is to be found in 
ſcholaſtic writings, notwithſtanding that the words, 
and even the phraſes in which Cicero, Salluſt, Livy, 
Terence, &c. wrote are here and there found in them ? 
He adds farther, that thoſe who do not ſee that tho? 
the ſacred writers uſed the ſame words, and even the 
ſame phraſes that are to be found in profane authors 
in another manner than they do, and to convey a dif- 
ferent ſenſe, muſt not only be ſaid to ſee indifferently 
and obſcurely, but that they willingly ſhut their eyes. 
He then produces many Latin words uſed by the 
facred writers, tho" written in Greek characters, or 
— — with Greek terminations. He alſo produces 
Hebrew and Syriac words to the fame purpoſe, and 
from hence he concludes, that tho' Pfochenius could 
really ſhew, which however he undertakes to render 
manifeſt that he has not done, that the facred writers 
make uſe of a multitude of phraſes which are to be 
met with in the beſt prophane authors, yet this would 
not come up to what he has aſſerted, if the former 
have alſo many words and phraſes which are not 
to be met with in authors who are allowed to write 
pure Greek. 

As to the ſecond queſtion, he tells Pfochenius, that 
it can be granted or denied him only in part. But 
that notwithſtanding ſome places might in ſome mea- 
ſure be underſtood by thoſe men he mentions, 
if it was poſſible for them to come from the dead, = 
this would go but a little way in proving what he 
aſſerted, becauſe tho' they might underſtand ſome part, 
yet other parts they could not underſtand. He puts a 
parallel caſe in reference to the writings of Apuleius. 
which, fay# he, if Cicero were to riſe from the dead, 
he might for the moſt part underſtand ; but would any 
competent j eonclude from thence, that the Latin 
of Apuleius reſembles that of Tully, or of the age in 
which Tully wrote. But, ſays Pfochenius, Paul con- 
verſed with the Greeks of his time, and was he not 
underſtood by them, and if by them, why not by the 
Ancients? I could readily grant you that, ſays our 
author, and yet deny the conſequence that you would 


draw from it; for the Greek language in itſelf was 


much declined in the times of the Apoſtles, by the ad- 
miſſion of a multitude of exotic words and phraſes 
borrowed from the Italians, Sicilians, Cyrenians, and 
Carthaginians, partly from their being under the ſame 
government with them, and partly from their com- 
mercial intercourſe with thaſe nations. But after all, 
ſays he, if Demoſthenes could live again, it is moſt like- 
ly that he would find obſtacles in reading Paul's 
writings, and would object to many of the words and 
phraſes that occur in them; he then quotes a long 

from Beza's Annotations on the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, wherein that learned Commentator ſhews 
the reaſons why the Apoſtles were not ſtudious in re- 
ſpe& to their ſtile, but endeavoured rather to make 
themſelves underftood by thoſe with whom they con- 


verſed, than to render their diſcourſes elegant from 
their pure and correct manner of ſpeaking. 
In the ſame manner he through the reſt of 


his treatiſe, explaining, as they occur, a multitude of 
paſſages in ſacred and profane authors, correcting dome 
and commending other critics who have gone before 
him in the fame way, but with. ſo much mildneſs and 

„ moderation, 
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it, he judged it proper to detach that diſfertation, and to ſend it abroad as it was, that 
he might diſcover what reception this larger work might meet with, from the Republick 
of Letters; and finding this ſpectmen univerſally applauded, this determined him in the 
year 1651, to publiſh the two firſt books of his Crxnvs, the whole of that performance 


being divided into fix (t) [P]. 


His natural modeſty, as well as his chriſtian moderation, 


hindered him from making himſelf near ſo much conſidered, as from his great abilities, 
and numerous friends he otherwiſe might have been ; yet notwithſtanding the mildneſs of 
his temper, and his averſion to whatever might render him the theme of publick diſcourſe, 
fuch an unparallelled occaſion as that of the King's trial moved him to make a publick de- 


claration of his ſentiments, He was accordingly the firſt of the forty-ſeven London 


moderation, with ſuch apparent candour and reſpe& 
to truth above all things, that it is impoſſible for the 
reader not to perceive, that in oppoſing Pfochenius he 
has nothing leſs in view than to raiſe his reputation on 
the rums of his whom he refutes. For we ought to 
remark, that it was very excuſable in our author to call 
ſuch a writer to a ſevere account, as had endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh a paradox at the expence of ſa many learn- 
ed perſons characters who had maintained the con- 
trary ; and this probably with a view to manifeſt his 
own fkill in arguing, and the acquaintance that he 
certainly had with the beſt and pureſt writers in the 
Greek language. Neither was our author alone in 
this oppoſition, for others ſet themſelves to overturn 
the ſame ſyſtem with far lefs ceremony in reſpect to its 
inventor. In the forty-fourth chapter, Mr Gataker 
ives us a recapitulation of the whole diſpute between 
Pim and Pfochenius, and obſerves that the true ſtate 
of the queſtion is, whether the ſtyle of the New Te- 
ſtament in Greek, is where the ſame with that 
uſed by the ancient writers of thoſe times, when the 
language was in its greateſt purity? Or whether it is 
not ſuch as frequently admits of Hebraiſms and Sy- 
riaſms ? Pfochenius affirms the former, and denies the 
latter, and, in order to maintain his point, produces 
about an hundred places, in which he aſſerts that the 
po: and modes of expreſſion which are accounted 
_ Hebraiſms or Syriaſms, are to be found among thoſe 
ancient writers. | | 
But Mr Sataker, in anſwer to this, obſerves, 
I. That with regard to ſome of thoſe expreſſions 
which are propoſed as Hebraiſms, it is not certain from 
Pfochenius that any author had ever repreſented them 
as ſuch, ſince he names none, and it is by no means 
probable with relation to ſome of thoſe phraſes ; nor 
if any writer ſhould fay this expreſſes that Hebrew 
manner of ſpeaking, or This is taken from that of the 
Hebrews, does he therefore neceſſarily affirm it to be 
an Hebraiſm, any more than if a perſon ſhould ſay, 
This expreſſion of Virgil anſwers to that of Homer, 
or Horace borrowed this from Callimachus, would he 
therefore aſſert that Virgil or Horace adapted them- 
ſelves to the Greek idiom in thoſe places. II. That 
there are not a few expreſſions which Pfochenius does 
not prove to have been in uſe among the Antients, 
fince he either cites writers only of the lower age, or 
miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe antient ones whom he 
quotes, and often gives them an oppoſite meaning to 
the true one. III. That Pfochenius endeavoured to 
prove ſeveral expreſſions to have been uſed by the An- 
cients merely from the writings of the Poets, eſpecially 
the tragic writers, whereas the idioms of languages can- 
not juſtly be fixed from the expreſſions of Poets, eſpecial- 
ly tragic authors, for otherwiſe many paſſages in Catul- 
lus, Horace, Silius, and Statius, would not be account- 
ed Helleniſms when they really are ſo. If theſe paſſa 
be deducted from Pfochenius's hundred, they will — 2 
a conſiderable abatement of the number. IV. That 
with reſpect to ſome expreſſions which are ſometimes 
found among the ancient Greek writers, but are ac- 
knowledged to be very common with the Hebrews, 
why may not they be juſtly ſuppoſed o have been de- 
rived from the Hebrew manner of ſpeaking into other 
languages? Pfochenius indeed affirms, that it is not 
at all probable that Plato, Euripides, Lucian, &c. who 
were greatly averſe to the Jews, and their manners 
and cuſtoms, would abandon the elegance and pro- 


riety of their own language, and imitate the Hebrews ſuit, ma 


in their ſtyle. But Mr Gataker thinks that there is no 
ſtrength in this reaſoning, fince we may call upon 
Pfochenius to ſhew whence it appears that Plato and 


Mini- 
ſters, 


Euripides, to omit Lucian an Atheiſt, who ridicules 
all religion, were averſe to the ſews, and their man- 
ners and cuſtoms. With reſpect to Plato, the contrary 
is very evident from the teſtimony of not a few, and 
thoſe confiderable writers. Befides every perſon who 
is converſant in the books of the old Pagans, will ſee 
that they have borrowed many things from the Jewiſh 
writings, laws, rites, and inſtitutions. It is very abſurd 
therefore to ſuppoſe, that they could not or would not 
imitate any of their modes of ſpeaking when they ftudi- 
ouſly followed their cuſtoms and inſtitutions in a va- 
riety of re But ng, in order to gratify 
Pfochenius, that all the Greeks had a prodigious aver- 
fion to the Jews, it was never heard that men of learn- 
ing, and deſirous of knowledge, ever conceived ſo 
great an hatred to any nation, as not to ſearch into the 
writings and monuments of it, and extract thence 
whatever they found for their own purpoſe. 

But not to inſiſt upon theſe points, we may aſk 
whether the Greeks were always averſe to the Phce- 
nicians and Syrians, and other nations bordering upo 
the Jews, as they are repreſented by Pfochenius to 


have been to the Jews ? But by means of thoſe na- 


tions, tho' the Greeks had had no commerce with the 
Jews, ſeveral modes of ſpeaking might have been 
derived from the latter to the former, fince it is well 
known to thoſe who are converſant in the Oriental 
tongues, that the languages of the nations above men- 
tioned are clearly deſcended from the ancient Hebrew. 
What Pfochenius mentions of the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing the Greeks to abandon the elegance and pro- 
priety of their own language, and imitate the Hebrew 
flyle, is of no weight, ſince it does not follow that thoſe 
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(4) See his Pres 
faces to both 
theſe Pieces. 


people muſt violate the elegance of their mother 


tongue, who admit into it modes of expreſſion not com- 


mon to it before, this being uſual among all nations 
in all ages. But granting to Pfochenius, that of all 
the expreſſions which he cites, there is not one peculiar 
to the Hebrews, or which he has not ſhewn to be fa- 
miliar to the antient Greek writers ; yet it would not 
follow from hence, that the ſtyle of the New Teſta- 
ment is every where the ſame with that of the An- 
tients, or free intirely from Hebraiſms or Syriaſms. 
For if a perſon ſhould affert that Herodotus did not 
write in the Ionic diale&, nor Theocritus in the Doric, 
and to prove this ſhould produce an hundred or two 
8 words from the writings of both, which are of 
the common diale&, would this be admitted as a ſolid 


argument, when ſix hundred or more words might be 


urged on the contrary ſide, which are remote from the 
common dialect, and intirely Ionic or Doric. Mr 
Gataker concludes with obſerving, that notwithſtand- 
ing all that Pfochenius has „ he does not doubt 
bat that near fix hundred phraſes might be produced 
from the New Teſtament, and a much greater number 
from the Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament, the 
purity of which Pfochenius ſeems tacitly to maintain, 
in which there are characters of the Hebrew or 
Syriac tongues, and not the leaſt reſemblance of the 
antient Greek tongue, as far as has been hitherto diſ- 
covered by men of the learning and diligence. 
The venerable Primate of Ireland (23), than whom 


there could not be a better judge, ſhewed his reſpect 
for our author and his 


performance, by ſending it with 
his own Annals as a nt to Dr Arnold Boate, then 
at Paris. The judicious Marhoff ſpeaking of this trea- 
tiſe ſays (24), Pfochenio /e/e Thomas Gatakerus po- 
in omni re literaria nomen. 
LPI Being divided into fr.] The title of this work, 
expreſſed in it's full extent, runs thus: 


Thoms 


(23) Uſhers Let - 
ders, p. 559. 


iterar. I. iv. 6. 
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ſters, who ſubſcribed that Remonſtrance to the General and army; of which Mr Collier 
gives the ſubſtance, and which at the ſame time he honeſtly applauds. In it they put 
them in mind of their duty to the Parliament, and of the obligations themſelves and that 


Parliament were under to defend his Majeſty's perſon, and to maintain his juſt rights; 


() Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtory, Vol. ii. 
p- 359, $60, 


(r D. ſcourſe 
Apologetical, p. 
61. 


(x) Occaſioned 
by his Diſpute 
with Dr Ward, 


they told him that the one could not be injured, or the other invaded, without manifeſt 
breach of many ſolemn oaths, and particularly of the Covenant, they taught them to 
diſtinguiſh between God's approbation and permiſſion z ſet in its true light, the folly of 
pretending to ſecret impulſes to vindicate the breaking God's written laws; they made it 
evident, that neceſſity was a falſe plea; and concluded with adviſing them to follow John 
the Baptiſt's rule, to do violence to no man, and made no ſcruple to tell them, that if they 
22 in their deſign, their ſin would find them out (2). He ſaw with ſorrow all that 

appened afterwards, keeping himſelf as retired as he could, attentive only to his paſto- 
ral function and his ſtudies, tho? as we obſerved he did not publiſh the two firſt books 
of his Miſcellanies till the year 1651. The ſame year he printed a ſmall piece upon in- 
fant baptiſm, which was very much admired (w). He was very knowing in that contro- 
verfy, and beſides this wrote ſeveralother Diſcourſes, in which he treated the main queſtions 
with great ſeriouſneſs and ſolidity, of which ſome farther notice will be taken in the 
notes []. In 1652 he obliged the world with his moſt excellent edition of the Empe- 
ror Marcus Antoninus's Meditations, to which he prefixed a preliminary diſcourſe on the 
Philoſophy of the Stoics, which by the univerſal conſent of the ableſt critics at home 
and abroad, is allowed to be a moſt compleat and correct treatiſe, as well as a moſt 
uſeful compendium of rational morality (x). He added likewiſe an exact tranſlation toge- 
ther with a commentary, He had in ſome of his former works given ſome occaſional 
ſpecimens of his perfect acquaintance with the works of this Imperial Philoſopher, whoſe 
eſteem has been always as high with the learned as his ſtation was in the world, and there- 
fore, when this came abroad much was expected from it, a circumſtance rarely favourable 
to books, and which yet proved remarkably ſo to this, as the reader may find from a con- 
currence of learned teſtimonies RJ. When it appeared that he was rather ſuſpected than 


countenanced by the State, there were ſome in his pariſh who took advantage of his ſitua- 


follow in due time. 


Thomæ Gatakeri Londinatis Cixxus; five adverſaria 
miſcellanea animadverſionum variarum libris ſex com- 
prebenſa: quorum primores duo nunc primitius prodeunt 


reliquis deinceps Do favente) ſeorſim inſecuturis. Lond. 


165 1. in 4to. That is, A Collection of miſcellaneous re- 


marks, the whole divided into fix Books, of which two 
are at preſent publiſhed, and the reſt ſhall, God willing, 
In his preface our author ſhewe, 
that theſe collections came abroad in order to diſcharge 
his promiſe when he publiſhed his diſſertation on the 
ſtile of the New Teſtament ; which promiſe he had 


complied with ſooner, if he had not been called upon 


to execute that part of the annotations on the Scrip- 
tures, aſſigned him by the committee of parliament, 
with other members of the Aſſembly of Weſtminſter, 
and by a dangerous eruption of blood, by which he 
was brought very low, and for a long time withheld 
from his ſtudies ; the firſt book is divided into eleven, 


the ſecond into twenty chapters, for the moſt part in- 


dependent of each other. The account we have given 
at large of his book againſt Pfochenias, renders it un- 
neceſſary for us to infilt upon this performance, becauſe 
it is entirely of the ſame nature, except it's tending to 
no particular point, but diſcovering it's author's ſenſe 
on difficult paſſages in the Old and New Teſtaments, 


the primitive Fathers, modern Critics, and as his ſub- 


Jets occaſionally led him, illuſtrating a vaſt variety 
of obſcure or perplexed places in prophane authors, both 
Greek and Latin ; neither are there wanting ſome ob- 
ſervations on words and phraſes in our own language. 
This work was received abroad with the higheſt com- 
mendation ; and Morhoff particularly applauds the au- 
thor for his ſingular 8 in diſtinguiſhing the true 
ſenſe of the moſt difficult paſſages, and of making it 
appear to the learned writer, that what he defends is 
the true ſenſe, and this, in few words, without any 
oſtentation, or without inſulting any of thoſe whom he 
corrects; but, on the contrary, commonly aſcribing 
their miſtakes, ſometimes to a ſlip of memory, and at 
others, to the bad editions of the books they uſed. 
The remaining books of this collection were publiſhed 
after his deceaſe, by his fon Mr Charles Gataker, un- 
der the following title : | 
Adverſaria Miſcellanea Poſthuma, in quibus ſacre 
Scripture primo dei nde aliorum Scriptorum lacis multis 


| Lux affandftur. Lond. 1659. fol. 


vo. 


tion 


[2] I the notes.] We have already ſpoken ſo 
much in another article, that it will not be neceſſary 
to detain the reader longer here, than barely to give 
him the titles of the two Latin diſcourſes penned by 
our author, which in point of learning, 3 and 
modeſty, are not at all inferior to any that have fallen 
from his pen. 5 | 

De Baftiſmatis Infantilis vi. & efficacia Diſceptatio 
privatim habita inter V. C. Dom. Samuelem Wardum, 
theologiæ ſacre doctorem, & in academia Cantabri- 
gienſi Profeſſorem, & Thomam Gatakerum. Lond. 1651. 
4 private Conference concerning the Force and 
Efficacy of Infant Baptiſm, between Dr Samuel Ward, 
and Thomas Gataker. 

Stricturæ ad Epiſtolam Joannis Davenantii de Bap- 
tiſmo Infantum. Lond. 1654. in 8vo. Remarks upon 
the Epiſtle of John Davenant concerning Infant Baptiſm. 

LR] From a concurrence of learned teſtimonies.] There 
is hardly any performance handed down to us from the 
Ancients, which has been ſo highly and ſo juſtly praiſed, 
as theſe meditations of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
fliled by way of excellence, and ſure without prejudice 
to his imperial dignity, the Philoſopher. If we may 
believe a very able writer, and a very judicious critic, 
this treatiſe of his is the utmoſt ſtretch of human un- 
derſtanding, and the nobleſt monument human wiſdom 
ever erected. But notwithſtanding this, few books 
had ſuffered more, indeed ſcarce any ſo much, by the 
injuries of time ; fo that the great credit it was in with 
the learned, could not be ſaid to proceed from a judg- 
ment formed upon the whole work, but from ſuc 

ieces of it as were in the beſt condition, and from the 
uty and luſtre of which they very reaſonably con- 
cluded,that all was of a piece when it fell from his pen, 
and therefore deplored the many wounds it had re- 
ceived by a ſeries of unhappy accidents ; they were far 
from aſcribing any of it's defects to it's great author, 


but did all imaginable juſtice to his learned labours, 


with whatever MperfeQions they came to their hands. 
It was publiſhed in Greek by Conrad Geſner, and a 
Latin tranſlation added by William Xylander, which 
had paſſed through ſeveral editions. Mr Gataker 
found both the text and the tranſlation exceedingly 
faulty, and ſpent near forty years in conſidering how 
the former might be amended, and a new tranſlation 


made, which might do juſtice to ſo exquiſite a * 
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tion, and no longer paid him their ſhare of the compoſition for the tythes of their houſes, 


vhich upon a law ſuit amicably conducted had been decreed him in the court of 


He found prodigious difficulties in the progreſs of this 
undertaking, being able to meet with very few manu- 
ſcript copies, and receiving but very ſlender helps from 


thoſe learned perſons, whoſe aſſiſtance he ſollicited in 
the progreſs of his endeavours. He ſent indeed to the 


celebrated Salmafius a lift of his principal difficulties, 
who returned him an anſwer, which he very gratefully 
acknowledges, in which he commends his undertaking, 
but at the ſame time gives him a diſmal proſpect of the 
obſtacles he was to overcome, ſuch as innumerable 
corruptions, frequent chaſms, more frequent tranſpo- 
fictions, and many other misfortunes, which he pro- 
miſed him his aid in removing ; which however his 
frequent journies, and other accidents, prevented his 
performing. Mr Gataker, nevertheleſs went on, and 
with the few helps he had, his own ſagacity, and the 
compariſon of paſſages cited with the printed copies, at 
length brought his deſign to bear, and, to the 
ſatisfaction of the learned world, publiſhed his admi- 
rable edition of this valuable work about two years 
before his death, under the following title. "S 
Marci AnTonint Imperatoris de rebus ſuis ive de 
iis que ad ſe pertinere cenſebat Libri xii. cum Verſione 
Latina & Commentariis Gatakeri, Cambridge 165 2. 
in 4to. that is, The Emperor Marcus Antoninus his 
twelve books of his own Affairs, or of thoſe things 
which he underſtood to concern himſelf, with a Latin 
Tranſlation and Commentaries. This was printed again 
in 1697. with the addition of the Emperor's life, by 
Mr Dacier, together with ſome ſelect notes of the fame 
author, by Dr George Stanhope, who dedicated it to 
the Lord Chancellor Somers; in which dedication 
there is a high character given of our author. The 
firſt thing that ſtrikes us in his edition, is his prelimi- 
- nary diſcourſe, in which the principles of the Stoicks 
are compared with the Peripateticks, with the old 
Academicks, and more eſpecially with the Epicurean 


Sec : the remaining writings likewiſe of the Stoick 


Philoſophers, Seneca, Epictetus, and particularly thoſe 
of our Emperor Marcus Antoninus, are briefly examin- 
ed. and a ſuccinct account is given of the nature and 
deſign of the work. A piece which has been always con- 
fidered as one of the moſt finiſhed in it's kind, written 
_ with great ſtrength and perſpicuity, fell of excellent 
matter, collected with infinite diligence; in a word, 
ſmall in fize, but very weighty in its contents. His 
account of the principal doctrines of the Stoicks is a 
proper and a ſufficient inſtance of this; take them as: 
they have been tranſlated by Mr Collier. Theſe 
„ Philoſophers, ſays our author, have admirable no- 
„tions. They hold that God Almighty governs the 
«© univerſe, that his Providence is not only general, 
but particular, and reaches to perſons and things: 
that he preſides over human affairs; that he aſſiſts 
men not only in the concerns, in the exer- 


e veniencies of life. And therefore that God ought 
to be worſhipped above all things, and applied to 
upon all occafions, that we ſhould have him always 
in our thoughts, acknowledge his power, reſign to 
his wiſdom, and adore: his 
« tisfactions of our being. To ſubmit to his Provi- 
*« dence without reſerve : to be pleaſed with his ad- 
« miniſtration, and fully perſwaded that the ſcheme 
„ of the world could not have been mended, nor the 

« ſubordination of things more ſuitably adjuſted, nor 
all events have been better timed for the common 
« advantage: and therefore that tis the duty of all 
* mankind to obey the ſignal, and follow the inti- 
„ mations of Heaven with all the alacrity imaginable : 
that the poſt aſſigned us by Providence muſt be 
% maintained with reſolution, and. that we ought to 
« die a thouſand times over rather than deſert it. 
„ Theſe are the Stoicks principles concerning the 
«« Deity, and the regard due to him. Let us now 
« examine how they ſtand affected towards mankind. 
And here their precepts are no leſs extraordinary 
* than in the former caſe. For they declare plainly 
* that we muſt love all mankind heartily, and, with- 
out a complement ; that we muſt ſollicit their inte- 
* reit, bear with their infirmities, and do no manner 
« of injury to any mortal: that a man ſhould not 
VOL IV. No. 182. 


ciſes of virtue, but alſo ſupplies them with the con- 


eſs for all the ſa- 


Exche- 
quer, 


© think himſelf born only for his private ſatisfaction, 
but exert his ſtrength for the publick advantage, 
and make his life as fignificant to the world as tis 
poſſible : that the conſcience of a action ſhould 
* content him without the proſpect of fame or re- 
« ward : that he ſhould never be tired with the exer- 
ciſe of good nature, but purſue one kindneſs ſo 
cloſely with another, that there may be no room 
for any inſignificant ſpaces of life to come between: 
„that a man ought to look upon a generous action as 
a reward to itſelf, and that we oblige ourſelves by 
doing a good turn to another; and therefore that 
** *tis a piece of meanneſs to ramble abroad, and graſp 
at intereſt or applauſe. Farther : that the poliſhin 
our reaſon, and the governing our will, is the — 
noble employment, and that nothing ought to be 
«« preferred to the practice of honeſty. And laſtly, 
that a man ſhould ſtand immovably by his reaſon ; 
that no clamour of appetite ſhould call him off; 
* that no loſs of fortune, no menaces of death, no 
«« extremities of torture ſhould make him give way, or 
*« frighten him from a known duty. Theſe are ſome 
of the noble ſentences we meet with in the writin 
of the Stoicks. What ſtrains of piety, what inſtan- 
ces of humanity, what flights of greatneſs are here! 
Our author afterwards obſerves, that Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and the Emperor Antoninus, were the great pil- 
lars of the Stoick Philoſophy, judging however, that the 
firſt was far inferior to the two laſt, and amongſt other 
reaſons he gives theſe. *©* He is, ſays he, gay ſome- 
times when he ſhould be ſolemn, and flouriſhes when 
* he ſhould ſtrike home. He makes a paſs with a 
“ pin, and rather pricks than pierces it. He gives 
you ſometimes a turn of fancy inſtead of ſolid proof; 
his notions. are now and then ſo ſuperſine, that the 
*« leaſt reſiſtance turns the edge of them. They have 
% generally a point, but no weight of body for exe- 
% cution. This may be looked on as an exceſs of 


clear dealing, but I am not the firſt that have taken 


« this freedom with Seneca; ſeveral great men have 
* — the ſame judgment upon him long fince. 
However, I deſire not to be underſtood as if I had a 
„ mind to detract from the worth, or diſcourage the 
reading of this philoſopher, who was really a perſon 


of an extraordinary genius, and has always had men 


of ſenſe and learning to admire him. My meaning 
is only to ſhew, that this Roman failed a little in 
« the points of gravity and fortitude, fo peculiar to 
* the Stoicks : and that Epictetus, and Marcus Anto- 
ninus, out-did him both in their pens and their 
4% practice. Theſe two perſons, though in contrary 
ſtations, and in the remoteſt diſtance of circum- 
« ſtances imaginable, the one being a poor ſlave, and 
„ the other the greateſt monarch in the univerſe : 
i© theſe two perſons, I ſay, have ſhewed the force of 
« the Stoical Philoſophy, and how ſtrongly it operates 
under all diverſities of condition, and that not only 
by a comprehenfive body of refined morality in their 
writings, but alſo by an illuſtrious example every 
« way agreeable to the nobleneſs of the precepts de- 
livered.“ He on to com the Emperor's 
morality with that of the Goſpel, that it's excellence 
might appear by bringing it to the higheſt teſt; and, 
laſtly, he ſhews how he came to undertake, and in 
what manner he has executed this performance ; after 
the preliminary diſcourſe follow the teſtimonies in fa- 
vour of the author, firſt from the Greeks, amongſt 
wham we find Suidas, Dion Caſſius, Herodian, Ari- 
ſtides, Philoſtratus, Galen, and many others ; amongſt 
the Latins, Julius Capitolinus, Avidius Caſſius, Aure- 
lius Vi or, Eutropius, Tertullian, Oroſius, &c. 
Amongſt the moderns, Petrarch, Sebaſtian Munſter, 
John Bodin, Juſtus Lipfius, Iſaac Cauſabon, Claudius 
Salmafius, and many others. We then come to the 
text correted throughout in many places, reſtored, 
properly pointed and divided, various of the chaſms 
filled up, the various readings in the margin, with a 
perpetual commentary, in which dark paſſages are 
explained, and corrections accounted for, the author's 
ſenſe ſupported from other writers on the ſame ſub- 
ject. hiſtorical paſſages illuſtrated, ſuch as are alluded 
to only, produced and applied, with the parallel read- 
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quer, and in ſatisfaction for which he conſented to accept of forty pounds a year:; yet for 


all this he never attempted to diſquiet them, but bore patiently, not this only, but ſeve- 
ral other acts of injuſtice, notwithſtanding which he could not avoid the cenſure of evil 


tongues (). 


In the evening of his days, when he earneſtly deſired that repoſe which his 


labours had fo well deferved, he found himſelf very warmly attacked by an active and 
angry adverſary infinitely beneath him in point of knowledge, but who had: credit with 
ſome great men in the government, and who was looked upon as a perſon of tranſcendent 
abilities by the vulgar. This was the famous Aſtrolager William Lilly, who finding that 
our author had a very bad opinion of the art he profeſſed, and ſtill a worſe of himſelf, 
had the confidence to fall upon him in print (z), but met with the ſucceſs which he might 


ealily have foreſeen. 
learning relative to this ſubject 


For Mr Gataker being fully 
„ not only defended himſelf with great ſtrength of argu- 


poſſeſſed of all the ſacred and prophane 


ment, but very clearly detected all the plauſible ſophiſms that could be urged in ſupport 
of this pretended ſcience (a) [S]. Yet notwithſtanding he convinced the judicious and 


ings throughout, ſo as to make this piece in ſeveral 


paſſages a comment upon itſelf, the author diſcovering 
his true meaning, where briefly expreſſed in one place 
by what he has ſaid more at large on the ſame topic 
in another. Upon the whole, it may be truly ſaid, and 
indeed has been faid, by the moſt able and judicious 


criticks, that this admirable piece came in quite ano- 


ther dreſs from our author's hand than it had a 

in before; and tho' it cannot be affirmed that all the 
wounds are healed, or that no ſcars appear, yet we 
may with juſtice avow, that the body looks fair and 
ſound, atleaſt in camparifon of what it was, and fully 
juſtifies the numerous commendations that have been 
beſtowed upon it. It was indeed the work of many 


years, but then he had frequent avocations ; the duties 


of his function required much of his time; his infir- 
mities hindered him not a little ; but beſides all this, 
it was not barely the amending and explaining his au- 


_ thor that required fo much pains, but the fulfilling of 


(25) Polybift, 
literar. | i. §. 1. 


(26) Memoires 
pour ſervir a la 
Hiftoire des 

Hommes illuſ- 


tres, Tom, vill 
I'D $5, 


_ idolaters: it was in handling t 


his own defign, which was to render the work of An- 


toninus, and his commentary upon it, a compleat body 


of the Stoick Philoſophy, or, in other words, a perfect 
ſyſtem of rational morality, ſublime in ſentiment, and 
yet not ſuperior to practice. I is, ſays the judicions 
Morhoff, (25) and after him the candid Father Niceron, 
{26), @ treaſury, in which will be found the juſt reflec- 
tions, the wiſe obſervations, the noble maxim of all 


the great writers of antiquity, as well Romans as 


Greeks, repofited in their laces. Not heaped 
together to ſhew the — taſ — oh but Aae 
with fo much prudence, that he ſeems to have inſert- 
ed nothing but what either the ſentiments or the ex- 
preſſions of his author ſuggeſted. Yet ſo far is he from 
aſſuming any merit either from his indefatigable dili- 


gence, or from that ſucceſs of which he could not but 


be a very competent judge ; that, on the contrary, he 
modeſtly defires his reader would not examine his per- 
formance with rigour, but confider it as the work of 
an old man broken with age and fickneſs, not alto- 
gether his own maſter, writing as his occafions would 
permit, liable to miſtakes, ſenfible of overſights, and 
deſirous therefore of beſpeaking a mild and com- 
paſſionate reception from ſuch as confidering the diffi- 
culty of the taſk, and the accidents which diſabled him 
from coming up entirely to what he propoſed, would 
accept his good-will in excuſe of his defects, and allow 
ſomething for his endeavours, tho? attended with im- 
perfectious. All this he delivers with fuch apparent 
truth, and with ſuch viſible fincerity, that one cannot 
help ftanding as much amazed at his humility, as at his 
perſeverance and good fortune, in bringing fo accep- 


table a tribute to the Republic of Letters. 


[S] In ſupport of this pretended ſcience.) The ground 
of this controverſy was our author's, Mr Gataker's, 
Annotations upon the ſecond verſe of the tenth chap- 
ter of the prophet Jeremiah, in which chapter the 
facred writer warns the Jews againſt two great ſins, 
to which they might be particularly tempted in the 
places of their captivity, liſtening to the prediction; 
of Aſtrologers, and complying with the practice of 
firſt of theſe that aur 
author gave offence to William Lilly, who had been 
a great agent for a certain faction during the civil war, 
and thereby a fatal inſtrument of much miſchief to 
church and ftate. Our author there apprehended 
it his duty to expoſe the vanity of predictions from the 
ſtars, and to ſhew ſuch as were truly Chriſtians, that 


impartial 


it was not only folly and ignorance, but downright 
wickedneſs to rely u them, His expoſition is in 
itſelf ſo curious, ſo full of folid ſenſe and ſound learn- 
ing, and fo effeftually deſtroys the credit of that de- 
lufive art, by which, in all ages, weak and wander- 
ing minds are apt to be miſled ; that, as well for this 
this reaſon as to ſet the point under our conſideration 
in it's proper light, we will tranſcribe what he has 
delivered (27). 

Thus ſaith the Lord, learn not the way of the Hea- 
then.) Becauſe the Jewiſh people were a great party 
of them to go in captivity into Babylon, and other the 
regions adjacent, yea, many of them in likelihood 
were in captivity already, (fee ver. 11. ch. xxiv. 1. 
and xxix. 1, 2.) God by the prophet endeavoureth to 
confirm and ſtrengthen them, the pious eſpecially 
among them, (for fuch alſo there were of them, chap. 
xxiv. 5. Ezek. xi. 16.) againſt thoſe ſuperſtitions and 
vanities that were rife in thoſe parts, and they might 
be in danger, being exiles and captives in a ſtrange 
land, to be ſtrongly tempted unto : Heb Learn not 
to the way, where either the particle is ſuperfluous, 
omitted therefore Pfal. cvi. 35. chap. xii. 16. or elſe 
it may be rendered, Accuſtam not yourſelves to the 
way of the Heathen ; and ſo fome render it, do not 
imitate them, ſee chap. ix. 5. their way, that is, their 
ſuperſtitious courſes, Lev. xviii. 3. and xx. 23. 

Aud be not diſmayed at the figns of Heaven] The 
firſt head of ſuperſtitions, which he 
Aſtrology, a ftudy and ice ſo rife among them, 
in thoſe parts, Eſai xlvii. 13. that the profeſſors and 
practiſers of it not with them alone, Dan. ii. 2. and 
v. 7. but among other nations alſo are generally de- 
figned by the name of Caldeans, fee Strabo, I. 17. 
Cicero of Divination, I. 2. Pliny, I. 6. c. 26. 4ftrology, 
I ſay, not that which we commonly term 4/ronomy, 
whereby the true nature and motion of the celeſtial 
bodies are by grounds of reafon and rules of art, thence 
taking their riſe, enquired into and diſcovered ; but 
that judiciary aftrology, as it is uſually ſtiled, whereby 
men take upon them, from the poſtures and aſpects of 
them, to foretel the iflue of human affairs, either pab- 
lick or private, and what caſual events ſhall befal 
either perſons or people: a practice grown of late 
with us into great efteem, being either countenanced 
or connived at by thoſe in authority with us, though 
having entered themſelves, and cauſed others with 
them to enter into a religious bond of a folemn oath 
and Covenant, to endeavour the extirpation of all thoſe 
things among us that are contrary to ſound doctrine, and 
the poxver of godlineſs, whereof this is none of the leaſt. 
For the original whereof (ſince it hath not, nor can be 
ſhewed to have any ground from the light of nature, 
or natural reaſon, we ſhall not need to go far to find it 
oat) we have a blind but inſolent buzzard (I may well 
ſo term him) among us, one that profeſſeth himſelf no 
ſmall doctor in theſe impoſtures and dotages, (where- 
with he hath bewitched not a few with us eſleeming 
his predictions as no other than divine oracles) and 
taketh upon him, by the ftars, to ſteer the affairs of our 
ate, pretending to read in the book of Heaven all 
that he writes, who will ſufficiently inform us herein. 
Now this man to juſtify the warrantableneſs of this his 
practice telleth us, that tbe good Angels of God in for- 
mer ages, at firſt by — conference acquainted the 


ſons of men with this learning of the flars ; and thoſe 
holy men, faith hey fo inſtructed, liuing many years, and 
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mputtial enquirers into the ſubject of the vanity of this deluſive doctrine; yet he could 
never ſilence his ſclf-conteited and obſtinate antagoniſt, who, to ſay the truth, had his 


in purer airs, where they curiouſly obſerved the planets, 
and their motion, brought this art to ſome maturity, with- 
out the leaft hint of | tion. But, as the ſons of 
max fr from Gad is divine worſbip, ſo in flitting and 
ſhifting their habitatrons, they Forgat the purer part of 
this art, and in ſame cauntries added ſuperſtitious concep- 
tions. The holy Angels then belikce by this man's re- 
lation, did at firſt inform thoſe holy men, which they 
could not otherwiſe have known, of the nature of the 
Planets, to wit that Saturn was a melanchelick malig- 
nant planet, Mars à choleric and litigious one, Mercury 
a thieviſh, Venus a laſcivious and wanton one, and 
that they do accordingly affect and diſpoſe ſuch peo- 
ple or perſons, as are either bred ander them, or 
whom they have ſpecial relation unto. For theſe and 
the like ridiculous fopperies and impious calumniations 
of thoſe glorious creatures, are with them as the popiſh 
purgatory with the Papiſts, the main grounds and 
principles of their whole art; which being taken away 
the whole fabrick and frame of their ſuperſtitious ſtruc- 
tures will prefently fail and fall flat to the ground, as 
with thoſe other, all their maſſes, dirges, obites, pardons, 
and indulgences, if you deny them their purgatory, 
which becauſe they can produce no clear ſcripture 
for, they run with theſe men. to their forged revelations, 
But whence theſe frivolous conceits, and irreligi 
ſurmiſes, concerning thoſe celeſtial bodies, (which if 
you queſtion you ſhake the ground of all their con- 
jectural ſkill) and their original may well be conjectu- 
red from the very names the heathen impoſed upon 
them, being borrowed from their counterfeit deities, 
whom they deemed fo qualified; aſſure ourſelves we 
may, that God's holy Angels never raiſed any ſuch foul 
aſperſions, and defamations, upon thoſe 
and ſpotleſs creatures, far from and wholly uncapable 
af any tincture of ſuch vicious diſpoſitions. But all 
that this man relateth, we may if we pleaſe, and be fo 
Mlly as ſo to do, take opon his credit, for he teHeth us 
not. what tunes thoſe were wherein it was thus, or who 
thoſe holy men were, unto whom the holy Angels at 
firſt revealed thoſe things, or out of what records he 
hath theſe relations concerning ſuch pretended revela- 
tions. And, as little reaſon have we to engage our 
faith to his antagoniſt, another fowl of the ſame fea- 
ther, that flieth yet ſomewhat higher than he, and 
pretending his predifiions to be grounded on art and 
nature, telleth us that we may not miſdoubt or que- 
ſtion his art, that this art was deduced from God to 
Adam, to Seth, to Abraham, for proof whereof he re- 
ferreth us to a knight of note for his ſtudies in this 
kind, who in favour indeed of this art, which he was 
_ evermuch addicted to and beſotted with, affirmeth 
in part what he ſaith, but bringeth no better proof of 
it, than a tale out of Joſeph the Jew, who in his Anti- 
quities, I. 1. c. 3. telleth as, that thoſe of Seth's iI us liu- 
ing long, and without difturbance, gave themſelves to 
the fludy of heavenly things, and the conſlitution or ad- 
miniſtration of them; and becauſe Adam bad foretold a 
| twofold deftrufion of the world that ſhould come, the 
one by water, the other by fire, they left the ſum 
of what they bad of that kind of learning obſerved, en- 
gravin on two pillars, of brick the one, of flone the 


other; but neither is any word in the Jew, of this their 


Judicial a/lrology, nor of any ſkill in this kind, or any 
other by God imparted unto Adam, which they yet 
father upon him, and the whole relation of the d 
pillars ſeems as true as that, which he addeth of the 
continuance of the-latter of them in Syria unto his 
time. And indeed, if any ſons of Adam ever had 
any ſuch immediate communion, either with God 
himſelf, or his holy Angels, it muſt be thoſe antient 
patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and thoſe pro- 
phets of God among his people, unto whom God uſed 
ſometime immediately, ſometime by the miniſtry of 
Angels, to impart his mind concerning future events, 
as well publick as private; but no where in ſeripture 
read we, that God did this either by the natural courſe 
of the celeſtial Ggns, or as from thence to be obſerved, 
nor undoubtedly had any ſuch art, and ſkill been 


taught the godly ones among God's people, whether 


bread 


by God himſelf or his Angels, would they either have 
concealed it from them, or much leſs committed it 
unto Paynims and Pagans, and by ſuch have tranſmit- 
ted it unto poſterity, for from ſuch incorrupt times 
it crept in among Chriſtians, being yet ever among 
them liable to cenſure, nor was any in the ancient 
Church that had profeſſed ſuch arts, admitted into the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, unleſs that, firſt, they re- 
nounced thoſe damnable practices, and recanted ſuch 
their ſuperſtitious conceits. But men may eaſily gueſs 
what Angels they were, that acquainted men at firſt 
with theſe things, and ſet them on work to buſie their 
brains about ſuch matters, as neither light of nature 
nor grounds of reaſon were able to inform them of, 
but muſt have ſome revelation either divine, or ange- 
lical, or diabolical rather, for the finding of them out. 
So far are God himſelf and his prophets from taking 
notice hereof, as ſome ſuch heavenly diſcovery or giv- 
ing any approbation thereunto, that God by them 
ſometime derideth it, Efay xliv. 25, and xlvii. 13. and 
ſometime diſſwadeth and condemneth it as an heathen- 
ih practice, not befitting his people to heed, as here 
ſo elſe where Deut. xviii. 10, 14. From the prince of 
the air, therefore, it may juſtly, by this man's own 
grounds and grants, be deemed to have proceeded 
at firſt, by him taught the heathen, that were ruled 
and ſwayed by him, and from them together, with the 
worſhip of them in their idols, conveyed unto God's 
own people. For what of further obſervation he ſub- 
joyneth to omit, that thoſe ridiculous principles muſt 
firſt be made good, ere any obſervation can be ground- 
ed upon them ; the like did the heathen magicians re- 
port of their charms, and other ſuperſtitious divina- 


pure tions by the flight of fowls, and from the bowels of 


beaſts, to wit, that obſervations had been made of them 
for many hundreds of years. See Pliny I. 28. c. 2. 
and this, and thoſe, may well go together one with 
the other, unto him that was the firſt founder of them 
the father of lies, John viii. 44. | | 

And be not diſmayed at the figns of Heaven.) As 


if the event of things, or the iſſue of your affairs, de- 


pended upon them, which thoſe fond far gazers bare 
people in hand, and took upon them thereby to de- 
termine and foretel what good or bad ſucceſs mens de- 
ſigns ſhould have, Eſay xlvii. 12, 13. Howbeit figns 
there are of two ſorts ; firſt, natural and ordinary, 
the ſtars themſelves being ſet in the ſky to diſtinguiſh 
the times and ſeaſons of the year, to which may be 
added the conjunctions of them one with another, or 
oppoſitions of them one to another, whence the eclipſes 
of ſome of them at ſometime do proceed, and theſe are 
thoſe ſigns which coming in a conſtant courſe, and 
continued tenor (in regard whereof men ſkilful therein 
are able, either going backward to tell how it hath 
been with them for thouſands of years paſt, or look- 
ing forwards how it will be for as many, if the world 
itſelf ſhould fo long continue): God would not have 
his people to be affected or affrighted with, as if in re- 
gard of them, or from them, any evil in the ſucceſs of 
their affairs could betide them; other ga: there are ex- 
traordinary in dreadful apparitions, beſides the ordinary 
courſe of the creatures, by which the Lord doth 
ſometime give notice unto his people of his diſpleaſure, 
and warning of enſuing wrath, and theſe God doth 
not inhibit his people to be affected with, and taking 
of them unto heart. See Joel ii. 30, 31. Luke xxi. 
11. 5. 

For the heathen are diſmayed at them). Or rather 
though the heathen be diſmayed at them. Though they 
be fo filly or ſuperſtitious, as to be therewith thus 
affected ; yet ought ye not ſo to be. So is the parti- 
cle very frequently uſed in our verſions, alſo not ſel- 
dom expreſſed, Gen. viii. 21. Joſh. xvii. 18. Pal. 
xxiii. 4. Eſay xii. 1. Dan. ix. 9. Mic. vii. 8. 
Hab. iii. 17. ; 

For the cuſtoms of the people are vain.) Heb. The 
flatutes or ordinances of the people, (that is thoſe courſes 
of this nature, which people of ſeveral countries herein 
concurring 16 if it were ſome ſacred or divine or- 


dinance, very preciſely and ſuperſtitiouſly obſerve) 
| —vanty 
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(5) He was aſ- 
fiſted by Henry 


Carpenter, Juhn 


Cadbury, &. 
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bread in ſome meaſure at ſtake, and was therefote bound by the ſtrongeſt tie imaginable 


to defend that craft by which he lived (5), 


—vanity itſelf, i. e. are each of them exceeding vain, 
as vain as warity itſelf, and a matter therefore very 
il beſeeming ſuch as profeſs themſelves to be God's 
people, as did the Jews then, and as Chriſtians at this 
day do, to be taken and carried away with ſuch frivo- 
lous and ridiculous fancies and fopperies. 

Theſe annotations rouzed all the tribe of Aſtrologers 
againſt our learned author, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt. William Lilly, John Swan, and Sir Chriſto- 
pher Heydon, conceived themſelves to be perſonally 
attacked, and therefore fell upon him without mercy, 
as if he had been guilty of ſome very great offence ; 
and the more liberty was taken in this reſpect, becauſe 
it was well enough known, that thoſe in power would 
be pleaſed to ſee a divine of great credit with the peo- 
ple, and who had ſignified his diſapprobation of things 
that were then doing, humbled. Upon this our author 
wrote a diſcourſe in defence of himſelf, and of all that 
he had advanced againſt the illuminated tribe of ſtar 
gazers, under the following title. | 

A Vindication of the Annotations on Jeremiah Chap. 
X. ver 2. againſt the ſcurrilous aſperſions of that grana 
impoſtor Mr William Lilly; as alſo againſt the various 
expofitions of two of his advocates, Mr John Swan, and 


another by him cited but not named. Together «vith 


(28) Vindication 
of the Annota- 
tions, p. 19s 


(29) Merlini 


Anzlici Ephe- 


meri or Ahro- 
logical predictions 
ſor 16 54+ 


the annotations themſelves; wherein the pretended 


grounds of judiciary aſtrology, and the ſcripture proofs 


produced for it, are diſcuſſed and refuted. By the au- 
thor of the Annotations, Lond. 1653. in 4to. In this 
treatiſe he dealt very roundly with his opponents, and 


with that ſcience of which they profeſſed themſelves 


maſters ; enforced all that he had faid againſt it, by 
ſolid arguments, and produced in fupport of his own 
ſentiments, a numerous train of authorities, and amongſt 
others alledged this, that, having aſked the celebrated 
mathematician, Mr Henry Brigges (28) what his ſenti- 
ments were concerning Aſtrology, he anſwered readily, 
that it was a ſyſtem of groundleſi conceits. William 
Lilly perceiving the deep impreſſion theſe pieces made 


upon the wiſer ſort of people, grew ſtill more angry; 


and, therefore, in a diſcourſe upon a comet which ap- 
peared in 1652, and which he prefixed to his Aſtrolo- 
gical Predictions for 1654, he writes thus (29), * My 
* diſcourſe may the more freely be admitted public 
view, fith no meaner a man then T. G. B. D. i. e. 
Thomas Gataker, Bachelor of Divinity, parſon, 
rector, or rather receiver of the tithes, profits, and 
all appurtenances of church duties of Redriff near 
London, (tho* my fimple antagoniſt) fith he, I ſay, 
in thoſe pitiful and illiterate annotations of his, upon 
Jer x. ver. 2. ſeems to warrant this inquiry, nay 
he doth poſitively affirm it lawful, Theſe are that 
old filenced or dumb miniſter's words, as himſelf ren- 
ders them in his impudent pamphlet, writ againſt 
me, containing twenty-ſix ſheets of ſcolding, viz. 
Other ſigns there are extraordinary, thus maſter Ga- 
taker, formerly a ſtiff prelate preaching impudently 
for the liberties or ſports of the Sabbath, viz. cards, 
dice, &c afterwards in hope of Biſhops, Deans, or 
Chapter Lands, a pretended Preſbyterian, fince its 
decay, the poor man is mute, and hath willingly 
ſilenced himſelf from preaching, and now like a 
child teaches, or is taught, a new mode of ſpelling 
to his proſelytes, and cants the art of lying and 
fcolding to the wives of Billinſgate, himſelf bein 
* unmarried.” In his poſtcript to the ſame 9 
he has more to the ſame purpoſe, and in this kind of 
ſcurrilous war, he wanted not ſome allies, as will ap- 
pear from the title of our reverend author's reply to 
his ill uſage and ill language. 

A Diſcourſe Apologetical, wherein Lilies lewd and 
loud lies in his Merlin or Paſquil for the year 1654, 
are clearly laid open ; his ſhameful deſertion of his own 
cauſe is further diſcovered ; his ſhameleſs flanders fully 
refuted, and his malicious and murtherous mind, inciting 
to a general maſſacre of GoDp's miniflers, from his own 
pen evidently evinced ; together with an advertiſement 
concerning two allegations produced in the cloſe of his 
poſtſcript; and à poſtſeript concerning am epiſtle dedica- 
tory of one ]. Gadburie, by Thomas Wataker, B. D. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that writing and 


publiſhing 


author of the Annotations on Jer. x. ver. 2. and of 
the indication of them. Lond. 1654. 4to (30), 

In this treatiſe our author takes occaſion to ſpeak of 
the moſt confiderable tranſactions of his life, relates 
at large, the manner in which he arrived at his ſeveral 
preferments, and very fully refutes all the malicious 
and idle reflections, that Lilly and his aſſociates had 
thrown upon him. Amongſt other particulars he men- 
tions his ſentiments upon church- government, pro- 
feſſing that he was never an advocate for the power 
and ſplendour of the Prelacy, but that on the other 
hand he had ever inclined to a moderate epiſcopacy; 
that as for the ſake of doing good in his generation, 
he had ſubmitted to the Biſhops, ſo when they were ta- 


(0) This is the 


Treatiſe we have 
ſo often cited, 


ken away by what he eſteemed the ſupreme power, he 


had ſubmitted to that likewiſe, but never ſought any, 
nay, on the contrary, had refuſed preferment from both 
ſides. This muſt have been written but a very little 
while before his death, which gave great ſatisfaction 
to Lilly, and thoſe of his party ; who as they had 
ſerved to run down the royaliſts in favour of the par- 
liament, and the Church of England, to gratify the 


non-conformiſts ; ſo now they were as ready to run 


down the parliament in behalf of Oliver Cromwell, 
and to aſperſe the Preſb;terians, who had honeſtly 
and couragiouſly oppoſed the King's murder to gratify 
the ſectaries. | 

Lilly in particular in the preface to his Aſtrological 
Predictions for the year 1655, inſiſts largely upon this 
ſubje&, and in the poſtſcript ſpeaks thus of our author 
then lately deceaſed, for that poſtſcript is dated No- 
vember the eleventh 1654. * Our pen doth willingly 
* paſs by ſome injurious ſpeeches delivered publickly in 
a ſermon, at Maſter Gataker's funeral, by a very un- 


* worthy aſhye mouth. We honoured Maſter GarAK ER 


© whilſt alive, accounted him a man of as much learning 
* and reading as any, and endued with as much cho- 
© ler and ſpleen as any mortal man. We wiſh he had 
kept cloſe unto the text, when he commented on 


* Jeremiah chap x. ver. 2. and not beſpattered our- 


« ſelf with very obſcene language, not befitting a man 
of gravity, eſpecially in a commentary upon a text 
of ſcripture, for which many learned Divines have 
much condemned his raſhneſs or illguided zeal. But 
he is dead, having left very few Divines of our Eng- 
* liſh nation comparable, or equal in learning, unto 
* himſelf, eſpecially in Hiſtory or the Hebrew tongue. 
* We predicted his death as it fell out in Auguſt 1654, 
and we were fo civil as to beſtow an epitaph upon 
* him, viz. Hoc in tumbo jacet preſbyter, &c. ſeriouſly 
© he miſtook our meaning in every particle of his for- 
ty ſheets of paper wrote againſt us.” 

We will conclude this note, with ſhewing the diſin- 


genuity and equivocation of Lilly's falſe prediction, 


and counterfeit moderation. At the cloſe of his ob- 
ſervations on the month of Auguſt 1654, ſtands this 
line by itſelf, Hoc in tumbo jacet preſoyter & nabulo, 
that is in Engliſh, as coarſe as his Latin, Here in his 


tomb lies a preſbyter and knave, or tworthleſs fellow. 


Now with what juſtice this line at the end of Auguſt 
can be tiled a prediction of the death of Mr Gataker, 
which happened on the twenty-ſeventh of July, is left 
to the reader to decide, It was a very great chance, 
if either ſome eminent man in that perſwaſion had not 
died, or the party itſelf received ſome mortification, 
to which this ſtroke might be applied ; for it was an 
ordinary artifice of his, to throw out ſuch ambiguous 
oracles, and then to entitle them prophecies of ſuch 
events, as either reſembled, or by his ſophiſtry 
could be brought to reſemble, them. If inſtead of 
placing it at the bottom of his obſervations, he had 
ſet it at the top, it would have run againſt the very 
day in which Mr Gataker was interred, which had 
been a lucky hit indeed ; but as it ſtood in his alma- 
nack, none but himſelf would have had the aſſurance 
to have called it a prediction After weeping like a 
crocodile over the aſhes of a man, whom he had 
inſulted to his laſt breath, he moſt ſhamefully hides 
a falſhood under an Sc. in hopes that his readers would 
forget what that &c, ſtood for. If Mr Gataker 2 4 


da 


GATAKER: 
Subliſhing ſo- frequently n che did ke ſhould perſechte our ähthor to the end of his 
— or that happening to out. live him, he ſhould as he did inſult him in his grave con- 
trary 


er, he continued co 
fir mities, and perpetual labours, wore him out. He was very willing to have reſigned his 
living of Rotherhithy if the perſon who had the right of preſentation would have fixed 
upon an able and learned Miniſter, - which he preſſed for ſeveral years together, as being 
not more weak for ſuſtaiging, than weary of bearing on his ſhoulders a burthen which, how- 
ever envied; was to him very uneaſy, but with which however he was compelled to 
travel to the grave. He was ſeized with a fainting fit on Friday July the ſeventh 1654, 
as hig hiſtorian relates (4), or father on the ninth of that month as we are told by his 
ſon (e). It happened about day · break, and by ſpeedy and ſkilful aſſiſtance he was quickly 

brought to himſelf,” but continued very weak and feeble, as well as ſenſible of his ap- 
- proaching end. Three days after he was ſeized with a fever, with which under theſe 
circumſtances, and at his time. of life, he was very little able to ſtruggle ; on the twenty- 
eighth he loſt the uſe of the lower part of his body, but retained. his ſenſes clear and ſtrong 
to the very laſt : towards evening the next. day his ſon. prayed by him, in which prayers 
he alſo joined with great fervency, and being ſeized foon after with his laſt agony, expired 
in the eightieth year of his age (). He: was interred on the firſt of Auguſt following at 
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to all the rules either of religion or humanity (c). As for the pious and learned Mr 2 122 


purſue the ſame uſeſul and innocent courſe of life, till years, in- d 1684, 


"*% 


Au- 
and - 


his Poſtſcript to 
his Epbemeris 


1655. 


(4) Narrative or 
the Life and 


Death of Mr 


Gataker, 


(e) In the Ap- 


pendix to his Fa- 


ther's account 
his own Life. 


(F) Narrative 


his own church, and his funeral ſermon preached by his old and faithful friend Mr Simeon 


Aſhe, which diſcourſe was not long after publiſhed, with a narrative of Mr Gataker's life, 
and acts; at the cloſe of this there are ſeveral copies of verſes as well in Latin as in Engliſh, 
in honour of his memory (g). He would never ſuffer his picture to be taken, but the 
following is ſaid to be a juſt deſcription of hisi\perfon.:.. He was of a middle ſtature, a 

thin body,” a lively countenance, and freſty complexion; of a: temperate diet, a free and 
chearful converſation, addicted to ſtudy, but not ſecluding himſelf from uſeful company; 
of a quick: apprehenſion, ſharp reaſan, ſolid. judgment, and ſo extraordinary a memory, 
that tho' he uſed no common-place book, yet he had in readineſs whatever he had read, 
as his prodigious. number of quotations ſhew. His houſe was a private ſeminary for divers 
young gentlemen of this nation, and many foreigners reſorted to him, and lodged at his 
houſe in order to receive from him advice in their ſtudies (5). His extenfive learning 
was admired by the great men abroad, as Sal maſius, and others, with whom he held a cor- 
reſpondence ; and at the bottom of the page we ſhall collect a few of the many teſtimo- 
nies in honour of this great man and his writings, which have fallen from the pens as 
well of foreign writers as of our own nation [T J. He was in the courſe of his _ 


knave or a wwart hl, \ ferfon, ' why this high character 


of him? But if he deſerved this character and a better, ſword, heightened the averſion of the dominant faction 


who reſolved all power and authority, into that of the 


what did this man deſerve for fixing upon him ſuch an 
| * In the beginning of this note the reader has 
r Gataker's detection of aſtrology, and in the cloſe 

of it we have detected the art of his adverſary. 
[T] From the pens as welt of foreign writers as of 
our own nation] As the courſe of our author's life 
and labours, was attended with many circumſtances, 
that recommended him to the eſteem and veneration 
of men of true learning and fincere piety ; fo, as he 


well obſerved himſelf, there wanted not other circum- 


| ſtances, that kept him from making ſo great a figure 
as he might have done in his life-time, and which it is 
poſſible may have alſo operated upon his memory. 
He was a man, ſo moderate and conſcientious, that he 
could not go the length of any party, which was the 
true reaſon of his not accepting preferments. In the 
reigns of Kirg James and King Charles, he diſliked 
the high notions that were regarded, as the maxims of 
the government by churchmen, which he rightly foreſaw 
would be fatal, not only to them but to the Church. 
This kept him at a diſtance from thoſe that were in 
higheſt authority, and tho' his patrons at Lincolns- Inn 
would have procured him a prebend at leaſt, yet he 
refuſed it ; and when it appeared he was not to be 

ined, it was natural to hold him ſuſpected, in which 

te he continued for many years. When he came 
to fit in the Aſſembly of Divines, for which he never 
received any thing, he drew upon himſelf the diſlike 
at leaſt if not the hatred of ſuch as were zealous for 
the Hierarchy ;. hut when he declared himfelf in that 


Aſſembly in favour of Epiſcopacy, and excepted againſt 


the ſolemn league and covenant, till the words were 
ſo altered, as to be underſtood to exclude only Eccle- 
fiaſtical Courts, and what he and thoſe of his own opi- 
nion took to be exorbitant in the power of Biſhops, he 
loft the affections of the other party, who were for de- 
ſtroying epiſcopacy root and branch His open de- 
claration againſt the ſubſequent proceedings of thoſe 
VOL. IV. No. 182. | 


to his perſon, and expoſed him to that ill treatment 


he met with from their tools, who, as we have ſhewn 


in the laſt note, charged him with inconſtancy, chang- 
ing ſides, and ſquaring his doctrines to the times; 
whereas in truth he was always conſiſtent in his princi- 
ples, and inſtead of ſhifting from party to party, was 
never the inſtrument of any party, but lived contented 
upon a very ſmall proviſion, at moſt one hundred 
pounds per annum, and was reviled for keeping that. 
Yet as we have ſaid he had the eſteem and venera- 
tion of the wiſe and moderate of all parties, grounded 
ſolely upon a true ſenſe of his merit. Mr Edward 
Leigh, his contemporary, and who was well acquainted 
with him, has given him this ſhort and juſt character 
(31). * Thomas Gataker, of the Gatakers of Gataker 
in Shropſhire, a ſolid judicious and pious Divine, 
© as his divers learned Latin and Engliſh treatiſes ſhew.” 
Dr Edmund Calamy gives the following account of 
thoſe which are ſtiled the Aſſembly's Annotations, and 
beſto vs therein juſt praiſes upon our author, the whole 
paſſage is very curious and inſtructive, and therefore 
we will not curtail it (32). * There is one work un- 
« juſtly aſcribed to this Aſſembly, and that is the An- 
* notations on the Bible which commonly bear their 
name. Tt is true, as is hinted in the preface before 
the ſaid notes, the ſame parliament that called the 
Aſſembly, employed the authors of thoſe annota- 
tions: for letters were directed to them by the 
chairmen of the committee for religion, urging their 
undertaking that work : and they were by order of 
that committee furniſhed with whatſoever books 
were needful. It is alſo true, that ſeveral of thoſe 
that were concerned in it, were members of the Aſ- 
ſembly : and yet it was not undertaken by the di- 
rection, ith the conſent of the Aſſembly, nor 
were the Mr part members of the Aſſembly, nor 
did any deputed by the Aſſembly review the work 
when it was finiſhed: ſo that it cannor upon any ac- 
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(g) By many 
eminent Per ſons. 


(5) Diſcourſe 
Apologetical » Þo 
50. 


(31) Treatiſe of 
Religion and 
Learning, p. 205. 


(32) Life of Bax · 
ter, p · 86. 


GATAKER a 
four times married. Firſt to the widow. of Mr Williadh Copper; ;who. by her Geft 
huſband had two daughters, towards whom the affection uf Mr Gataker in their tender 


— 
. 


riper age ſo manifeſt, as well as his tendernefs for their children, and whatever regarded 
the families, into which they manried, chat the generality of che world made no doubt of 


years was ſo extraordinary, and his care of providing them ſuitable matches in their 


their being his own children; yet by this wiſe ke had only one ſon, of whom ſhe died in 


childbed. He bore both his father's names, lived to mans eſtate, viſited moſt parts of 
the world, and returning home much improved in every reſpeſt, died in his father's 
houſe; his ſecond wife was the daughter of the Reverend Mr Charles Pinner, by whom 
he had a ſon Charles, whom we have already mentioned as attending his father in his 


laſt moments, and publiſhing ſome of his Poſthumous Works. Of this fon his ſecond 


(i) Narrative of 
the Life and 
Death of Mr 
Gataker, 


(&) Set an ac- 
count of Perſons 
buried in Rother- 
hich Church, in 
the fifth Volume 
of Aubrey's Na- 
tural Hiſtory of 

Surrey. 


133] Hiſt, of 
England, p. 713. 


wife died in childbed, fo that he was twice a widower in the ſpace of a few years, and 


having two young children of his own to bring up, brought up alſo thoſe daughters of his 


firſt wife with them, fo that it was purely an act of chriſtian beneficence, and did not at 


all proceed from any influence their mother might have upon his mind: ſome years after 
the death of his ſecond he married his third wife, who was the ſiſter of Sir George and 
Sir John Farwel, by whom he had three children, a fon and a daughter who died before 
him, and another daughter who furvived him. His fqurth wife was the widow of a ci- 
tizen, with whom he lived twenty-four years, and ſurvived, her two years within a few 
days (i). The reader has now feen the beſt account we can give of his public and his pri- 
vate life; and as his modefty reſtrained him not only from ſecking, but from accepting, 
preferments, hindered him from fo much as leaving his picture to paſterity, and living and 
dying kept him from every thing that had even the ſmalleſt appearance of oftentation : ſo 
perhaps it was in compliance with his deſire that not ſo much as a tombſtone was erected 
where is body laid (c). But notwithſtanding this, a learned and ingenious foreigner, 
the celebrated Hermannus Witſius, has erefted a moſt noble monument to his memory, 
by collecting into one volume, and publiſhing with great care and correctneſs, all his 
critical works, a monument far more laſting then either braſs or marble, for it will laft 
as long as there is any ſenſe of true religion, or any regard to true taſte in literature La 
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* count be ſaid to be theirs. However it was 2 5 8 & academica vetere, epicurea, &. 
work in its ſeaſon, and I ſhall add the names of the Varia lectiones notentur in margine, i 

true authors, as far as my beſt enquiry would help © autorum, in Antonino occurrentium, ad minutias 
me to intelligence. Mr Lee, Sub-Dean of Cheſter, * uſque eos oſtendit, lateri appoſitus. Denique com- 
did the Pentateuch. Dr Gouge had the two books * mentarii uberrimi, aliorum-phileſophorum tententias 
of Kings, and Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and * grzcas, latinas, Antonini effatis reſpondentes, mag- 
Efther, for his province. Mr Meric Caſaubon did * no cumulo congerunt ut libram hunc non immerito 
the Pſalms, Mr Francis Taylor the Proverbs, and pandectas doctrinæ moralis floice dicere poſſis. 
Dr Reignolds Eccleſiaſtes ; Mr Smalwood, who was Axemius ſtiles him (35), @ writer of infinite learning 
recommended by Archbiſhop Uſher, did Solomon's 
Song. The learned Gataker did Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Lamentations: and is in the opinion of many 
competent judges, exceeded by no commentator, 
antient or modern, on thoſe books. Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the ſmall prophets, were in the firſt edition done 
by Mr Pemberton, and in the ſecond by Biſhop 
Richardſon. The notes on the four Evangeliſts are 
Mr Ley's, and thoſe on St Paul's Epiſtles, Dr 


tions him with all the reſpect poſſible (36). Mr Colo- 
mies gives him the following character (37), Of all 
the critics of this age who have employed their pens 
* in illuſtrating polite ny are very few, if 
indeed there are any, who deferve to be preferred to 
© Thomas Gataker for diligence and accuracy, in ex- 
* plaining thoſe authors whoſe writings he has exami- 
ned.“ Yet this curious and inquiſitive perſon, whoſe 


and accurate judgment, The celebrated Bayle men- Gzdiu 


Featley's, which latter are broken and imperfect, on 
the account of the author's dying, before he had re- 
viſed or finiſhed them. There were alſo two other 
perſons concerned in this work, viz. Mr Downame 
and Mr Reading, who might probably have the 
other parts of ſcripture allotted them that are not 
here mentioned.“ „ 

Mr Archdeacon Echard, ſpeaking of our author's 
death, delivers himſelf thus (33). Thomas Gataker, 
of an ancient family in Shropſhire, was educated in St 
* John's College in Cambridge, and elected Fellow of 
Sidney College while it was building, where he be- 
came remarkable for his ſkill in the Greek and He- 
brew tongues. He was afterwards rector of Rother- 
* hith in Surry, and the moſt celebrated among the 
Aſſembly of Divines, being highly eſteemed by 


E SS ha YH ND ha «a => a me a K a = a KK «a = a a a. 


© Salmaſius and other foreigners; and it is hard to ſay 


* which is moſt remarkable, his exemplary piety, and 
charity, his polite literature, or his humility and 
* modeſty in refuſing preſerments. 

The celebrated Morhoff in his large and learned 
work, ſpeaks of almoſt all our author's writings, that 
appeared in Latin, with the praiſes they deſerve ; but 
with that brevity, which the nature of his own deſign 
required. In reference to his edition of the Emperor 
Antoninus's Meditations, he delivers himſelf more 


. largely than uſual in theſe words (34) Opera illa, 


* quam in Antoninum impendit Gatakerus, plane 
* egregia eſt. Primum premifit luculentam diſſerta- 
* tionem de diſciplina ſtoica, in qua eam confert cum 


peculiar talent lay in diſcovering the excellence, or the 
errors of the books he peruſed, was very far from 
fparing our critic ; on the contrary, in looking over 
his works he mentions a few, and but a very few places, 
with which he was not entirely fatisfied, and of theſe 
perhaps there is more than one, in reſpect to which 
ſevere judges might doubt whether his cenſures were 
well founded. Baiflet has a chapter concerning his 
writings (38), m which he acknowledges his profound 
fill in the learned languages, his t accuracy and 
admirable fagacity ; but adds, that he was ſometimes 
ſo bold in his conjectures, that even his greateſt ad- 
mirers durſt not adhere to his 2 opinions. It is 
to be wiſhed that he had explained himſelf more 
clearly upon this ſubject, and had pointed out what 
theſe opinions were. Sir Thomas Pope Blount ſpeak- 
ing of him occaſionally, calls him vir xu , . 
(39) 


(U] 
collection at large runs thus: | 


Tromez GaTAKERI opera critica Diſſertatio de N. 
Inflrumenti flyla. Cinnus five adviyſaria miſcellanea. 
dverſaria miſcellanea poſthuma. Marci Antonini 
Imperatoris de rebus ſuis Libri XII Commentario perpetus 
explicati. Opuſcula varia. Omnia fingulari cura recen- 
fita, ab infinitis typatheta rummendis expurgata, multorum 
ate diftorum latina interpretations illuſtrata, & 
ocupletiſfimis accurati//imi/que indicibus arnata. Tra- 


jecti ad Rhenum, 1598. fo. At the head of this col- 
lection ſtands a dedication, addreſſed to all 2 2 
incline 


To true taſte in literature.] The title of this ( 


(35) Epiſt. ad 
m, p . 
112. 


(36) Ouvres de 
yle, Tom. ith 
p. 830. 


37) Cimel. Li- 
— © XXIII. 


Melange hiftori- 


que, p. 72. 


(33) Jogemens 
= } Jag Vol. 


ü. p. 279 · 


39) Cenſura 
celebriorum Au- 
torum, p. 119» 


gins with obſerving, 


2 


8 AUD EN. 


the panegyrick beſos it in e, perſpicuous, and polite ; affords us a true picture of the 


author, and does-that juſtice to bis candour, learning, and picty, that a long life 
the exerciſe of virtue, and promoting uſeful knowledge fo well deſerved. + 


inclined to cultivate the ſtudy of the ſacred ſcriptures, 
and ſound divinity, in which the learned Witfius be- 
that ſach as collect and pabliſh 
the labours of grem and able men, render ther 


ending abroad new, but leſs perfect productions of 
their own. He then mentions the pains he has taken 
to facilitate the ſtudies of youth, as his tation required, 
and declares he never had greater hopes of being uſe- 
ful in that reſpect, than by putting this book into the 
hands of the publick. He is perſwaded there will ap- 

ar a very wide difference between his own writings 
and thoſe of Gataker, but their ſuperiority, continues 
he, can be to none better known, by none more readily 
acknowledged, than by himſelf. This, ſays he, is that 


Thomas Gataker, whoſe venerable name is ſo highly. 


celebrated, that he muſt be a ſtranger in the common- 
wealth of learning, who is not acquainted with him, 
and a very ill judge of merit, who does not ſet a juſt 
value upon his exquiſite knowledge, and rare virtues ; 
if I ſhould ſay that he has had few equals in this 
age, in his knowledge of the moſt abſtruſe antiquities, 
and more eſpecially in regard to Greek literature, I 
ſhould not be beſide the truth. In this and other 
commendations he profeſſes to ſpeak for himſelf, and 
in that reſpe& declares for his own part, he knew 
none who had better underſtood, or had more religi- 
ouſly dedicated his labours, to make others perfe&ly 


underſtand the ſacred writings, than he; after this, he 


Words. 


— 


largely expatiates on the proper uſe he had made of 


his comprehenſive learning, and perfect acquaintance 
with profane authors, all which, as became him, he 
piouſly conſecrated to the explaining and illuſtrating 
the ſacred word of God. Such is the ſcope of his 
large and elegant diſcourſe, which the learned readers 
will no doubt be better pleaſed to ſee in his own 


uantum enim mea qualiacunque ſcripta a doQiiſ- 


ſimi iſtius viri operibus accurationis, elegantiz diffufiſ- 


ſimæque eruditionis laude ſuperentur, & quanto ex hiſce 
major utilitas in lectoris commodum redundatura ſit, 


nemo me melius intelligit, nemo candidius teſtabitur. 
Is et GaTaxervs, eaque venerandi nominis iſtius ce- 


lebritas, ut peregrinum in republica literaria eſſe ne- 
ceſſe fit qui eum ignorat, & iniquum meritorum 


' zſtimatorem, qui tam præclaræ eruditioni rariſque vir- 


tutibus ſuum non ſtatuit pretium. Paucos eſſe fi dixe- 
ro qui in abſtruſioris antiquitatis, Græcanicæ præſertim, 
peritia paria hoc ſeculo præſtiterint, a vero fortaſſis ora- 
tio mea non abludet. At fuerint aliqui quibus ad ſecularis 
literaturæ ſtudia plus ab aliis occupationibus ſuis otii 
fuerit, quoſque ideirco in iſthae eruditionis parte 
noſtro huic anteponendos eſſe nonnulli arbitrentur. 


Ego uti eorum judicio pertinaciter obniti nolim ; ita, 
mea quoque libertate uſus, i 


ue profiteor, neminem 
me noſſe, qui literas ſuas ſanQius habuerit, eaſque 
verz virtuti promovender, & divinis volaminiþus 
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peut in 


* 


illuſtrandis religioſus dicaverit. Ex omni bombbom nf FROM 


8 li mihi infeliciores iis eſſe videntur, qui, 
R e literaturz elegantia capti ; ſacro- 


eby rum liborum fimplicitatem faftidiunt, quales & pa- 
eater ſervice to the commonwealth of letters, than by 


trum, & noſtra, ha ztas aliquammultos tulit. Hi enim 
E ſapientiæ faſtu inflati, non modo ſibimetipſis 

utile efficiunt maximum illud divinz benificentiz mu- 
nus, quo ſolo perennis ac duratura conciliatur felicitas; 


dum circa rerum inania inſanientes ea quz ſolida ac 


ſtabilia ſunt temere neglectui habent : ſed & ingenti 
eppido injuria fanctiſſima afficiunt oracula. Non ed 
ſolum nomine, quod ſalubrem illum animorum paſtum 
levibus poſtponant ſcitamentis; verum etiam quod do- 
minatum ſibi quendam in ea ſoleant arrogare ſcripta, 
quorum Majeſtati omnem ſe ſapientiam obſequioſa fidei 
religione ſubmittere opportet. Hæc enim ad exatica 
illa examinare non verentur : atque ubi, cum rebus, 
tum verbis, totoque orationis contexto, plurimum ab 
illis diſcrepare deprehendunt, vix temperant ſibi, quin 
vel aliena interpretatione aliorſum flectant, vel ſtilum 
ita vertant ut delicatulos aures ſuas minus offendat. 


 Hinc licentiam fibi ſumunt nonnulla addeadi, alia 


demendi, aliqua etiam tranſponendi ac transformandi, 
prout præjudiciis alĩunde hauſtis, neque optimo conſilio 
in ſacra iſta illatis, conſentaneum eſſe videtur. Qua- 
rum rerum tam dira paſſim occurrant exempla, ut hor- 
rorem piis lectorum animis incutiant. Alia prorſus 
GAT AKE RO noftro mens fuit: quippe qui uncti- 
one que a ſancto illo proficiſcitur largiter delibutus, 
& ab ipſo edoctus Deo, fingulas facrarum literarum 

ricopas, ut totidem oracula, venerabundus exoſcula- 

tur; ac de cæleſti earum origine firmiter perſuaſus, 


— 


— 


— 


in omnibus ſapientiam Deo dignam cum incredibili 


animi voluptate deprehendebat. 
ad quam ipſi cæleſtes ſtupent genii, dum in recondita 
illius myſteria introſpicere ſatagunt. 
quam nemo principum hujus ſeculi cognovit; & ad 
quam omnis illorum imaginaria & fucata ſapientia 
GAT AKE RO noftro ſordeſcebat, & pro ſtultitia 


Sapientiam, in quam, 


Sapientiam, 


reputabatur: niſi quatenus aliqua ſe reſiduæ lucis, in 


divinum hoc ſacrarium inferendz, ſeintillatione com- 


mendat. In hoc ſacrario inveniebat, guſtabat, pleno- 
que ore hauriebat, ſanctiſſimas illas delicias, quæ peni- 
tas afficiunt medullas, & quas terreftres animæ nec 
cupiunt, nec capiunt, nec intelligunt. Quz in anis 


mum admiſſz mundanorum omnium amorum expeQo- . 


rant, cæleſtium rerum deſiderium acuunt, efficiuntque 


ut ea denuum vita eſſe videatur, quæ in ſacrarum me- 


ditatione literarum, veluti in Dei contubernio, tranſigi- 
tur. Ita factum eſt, ut ſecularium librorum lectio 
excurſas quidam, & animi majoribus intenti expatiatio 
GAT AKE RO fuerit;z unde ad divina identidem 
regrediebatur. Neque regrediebatur, niſi opimis 
locupletates ſpoliis, in Auguſto hoc æternæ veritatis 
templo, Deo ac Virtuti dedicandis. Huic enim rei 
ſacra 


omne ejus ſtudium, omnis opera, omnis eruditio 


erat. 


'GAUDEN, or GAW DING (John) ſucceflively biſhop of Exeter and Wor- 
ceſter in the laſt century, was born, in the year 1605 (a), at Mayland in Eſſex, of which 


pariſh his Father was Vicar (b) [4] 


His education in Grammar-learning was at St 


Edmund's-bury in Suffolk ; from whence, at the age of ſixteen, being admitted a Stu- 
dent of St John's College in Cambridge, he made great proficiency in his ſtudies, and 


there took the degrees in Arts. 


About the year 1630, he removed to Wadham-College 


in Oxford, where he became tutor to Francis and William Ruſſel, ſons of Sir William 


Ruſſel of Chipenham in the county of Cambridge, Bart. (whoſe 
married) and, after their departure, to other gentlemen, and 
he continued there he —_— to be a man o 


he had newly 


great parts, which he very much improved 


by an uncommon induftry, ſpending moft part of the day and night in his ſtudies (c). 


July 22, 1635, he took the degree of Batchelor in Divin 


ity, as a member of Wadham 


College (4) ; and became Chaplain to Robert Earl of Warwick, Rector of Brightwell in 


Berkſhire, and Vicar of Chipenham afareſaid (e). On the Sth of July 164 


the degree of Doctor in Divinity (f) 


[4] Of which paris bis father was Vicar.) * 128 13, 1598 (1). 


father, John Gawding, A. M. had inſtitution to 


(a) See the time 
of his Death, be- 
low. 


(5) Newcourt, 
Repertor. Vol. 
II. p. 412. 


ons of quality. While (% Wood, Athen. 


ed. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 311. 


4 Idem, Fafti, 
Vol. I. col. 262. 


I, he took (Alen, Athen, 
As he was Chaplain in a family that were noto- ** 


riouſly diffatisfied at the Court's meaſures, he took the lag pies from the firſt, and ran with 77) tam, rag, 


the Vol. II. col. 2. 


* — 2 ; * 


_ (=) Dr Walker, U ſurpation, halting between the oppoſite parties; and being only a ſecret, or rather an 
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the common cant of the times, againſt pictures, ima une foperflitionr formalities,” a 


0 [B]. as is manifeſt from a ſermon of his, preached November 29, 1640. before the 

Houſe of Commons: which was fo agreeable to them, that they made him a preſent of a 

e) Dr Walker's large ſilver tankard (g) [C]. In 1641, he was preſented to the Rectory of Bocking in 
True Account of Eſſex. He had his firſt preſentation from the parliament ; but not looking upon it as a 
Eixay Hai. 
1692. 40. p. 6. terceſſion of friends, he procured himſelf to be collated thereto by Archbiſhop Laud, the 


rightful patron, then in the Tower. At Bocking, he contrafted a friendſhip with his 


(5) Dr Holling- neighbour Mr Edward Symonds, Rector of Raine; of which fome uſe will be made by 
of Eins Bac. and by (b). Dr Gauden held his preferment after the breaking out of the civil wars, and 


2 forbore the uſe of the Common - Prayer; tho? we are told, it was continued longer in his 
werken Church than in any thereabouts (). In 1643, he was choſen one of the Aſſembly of 
6% Dr Walker, Divines, through the recommendation of Sir Dudly North, and Thomas Chichley Eſq; 
vi topr2,P-7* Knights for the county of Cambridge; but was ſhuffled out, as he ſays, by a ſecret 
(#) See bis Fe. committee, and an unknown fleight of hand, becauſe he was for regulating, not rootin 


cle ſi Anglicanæ 
Sufpiria, p. 377. Up, 


D e ing he ſeems to deny it [D] ; and publiſhed in 1643, certain doubts and ſcruples of 
39. conſcience about taking the folemn League and Covenant [E]. However, he openly 

continued in the Parliament's intereſt, till he found they went beyond their firſt preten- 
( 33 fions, and the expectations of himſelf and other good men. When he diſcovered that, 


Burnet's Hit. of he endeavoured to redeem his error, by bending to the contrary extreme (m): and, not 
his own Tin®, only wrote a Proteſtation, and a juſt Invective againſt the murtherers of K. Charles I. 
1724. Pp. 50. [F], but allo aſſiſted in publiſhing that King's Meditations, as will be ſhewn in the 

ſequel of this article. Still he enjoyed his preferment during the ſeveral periods of the 
OR MP ambiguous and falſe friend to the Royal cauſe. However for ſome time before the 
Reſtoration he muſt have been diſſatisfied with the various forms of Government ſet up 


ſafe hold for ſo great and reputabl@a;benefice, which is called a Deanery, through the in- 


Epiſcopacy (&). We are alſo aſſured, that he took the Covenant (I): notwithſtand- 


(2) The text was 
Zech. Vil. 19. 


(3) Sermon, Pe 


31, 3% 


(4) Ibid. p. 38, 


* 


(5) Dr Walker, 
ubi lupra, P · 6. 


in this kingdom; ſince, within that period, he compoſed a folio volume of 700 pages 104. 
x | | 1 1 


[B] And ran with the common cant of the times, 
againſt pictures, images, &c.) This is evident from 
the following paſſage of the ſermon referred to above, 
among other inſtances. * To ſet up Hing vanities, 
pictures, and images. and to cry down praying and 
© preaching, whereby thoſe toyles may be uſeful and 
* neceſlary to the ignorant (becauſe untaught) people. 
I this to love the truth? To ſuffer 1dolatry, or ſuper- 
« ſtitious formalities in ſerving God to get ground upon 
* our opinions and practices. Is this to love the truth? 
* (2) Due quo nuaior £6 venuſtior; which the leſſe it 
* hath of painting, the more it hath of true lovelineſſe 
* and native beauty. Are not the lengthen and .in- 
« creaſe of ceremonious fadewes, a preſage and ſigne of 
the ſhortning of our Day and ſetting of our Sunne, 
or diminiſhing of our /ighr.” (3) — However, he 


ſpeaks afterwards with due abhorrence of civil wars. 
That ve in this Iland, (ſays he) are divided from 


all nations is our ſafety under God, and by the pro- 
« vidence of our gracious Soveraigne : but to be divided 
* among ourſelves will be infallibly our ruine. Si colli- 
* dimur, frangimur.— Crvil warres can neither me- 
« rit nor expect Laurells, triumphs nor trophees : the 
memory and monuments of them are beſt, when 
buried in oblivion ; victory it/elfe is ſad, and aſhamed 


owne blood unnaturally and barbarouſly ſpilt; as hav- 
ing fought not ſo much againſt enemies as humanity ; 
not ſo much conquering others, as waſting and de- 
ſtroy ing itſelfe. O! then (adds he) let us all 
take up thoughts, reſolutions, &c. for peace: away 
with all bitterneſſe, firife, malice, jealoufies, and all 
thoſe diveliſb maximes of ſevering the intereſts of the 

rince and the people as inconſiſtent ; whereas right- 
ly conſidered they are, as the head with the body ; 
united, both are ſafe and firme ; ſevered, both inevi- 
tably ruine (4). | | 
[C] That they made him a preſent of a large filver 
tankard] With this honorary inſcription upon it, 
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Donum Honorarium Populi Anglicani in Parliamento 


congregati Fohanni Gauden, &c. 
went about his houſe (5). 

[D] Notwithſtanding he ſeems to deny it] I ſay he 
only /cems to deny it. For, inſtead of affirming plainly 
and poſitively that he never took it; which would have 
been the moſt eaſy and natural way, if jg had been the 
truth ; he uſes a thouſand words, to ſhew the unlaw- 
fulneſs of thay Covenant, as being inconſiſtent with 
former oaths, the laws of the land, the preſervation 


of Epiſcopal government in its juſt rights and enjoy- 


which conſtantly 


of itſelfe ; weeping, dejected, and bluſhing with its 


(a wo 


ments, and thoſe duties of equity and charity, which 
every one owed to God or man ;* and therefore that 
it was no way binding againſt thoſe prior obligations: 


or, that no © man could be bound to any thing before, 


or after ſuch a Covenant, but what is juſt and honeſt 
* (6).” Indeed he aſſures the world, in one place 
* (7), that he never foot any oaths, but thoſe appointed 
* by law, no proteflation, no engagement, no league, 
* vow, or negative oath, and for this Covenant he of- 
* fered freely to ſome principal authors of it, his many 
« juſt ſcruples and objections againſt it, both as to its 
matter and authority. — But the reader may obſerve, 
he doth not put the Covenant among the things which 
he never took; and quibbles greatly about that point. 
Confidering, how ſtrictly every man above the age 
of eighteen, and every miniſter in particular (8), was 
enjoined to take the Covenant, and withal what conſi- 
derable preferments Dr Gauden enjoyed, it is not cre- 
dible that he ſhould eſcape taking it among the reſt. 
Eſpecially as it is affirmed by his intimate acquaintance, 
and fellow-chaplain at Lees, Dr Walker, that he took 
the ſaid Covenant. | 

LE] Certain doubts and ſcruples, c.] 
title of this treatiſe, was, Certain ſcruples and doubts of 
conſcience about taking the ſolemn League and Covenant, 
tendred to the confideration of Sir Laur Bromfield, and 
Zach Crofton. Lond. 1643, and 1660. 4to. 

LF] And not only wrote a Protefiation, and a ju 
Invective againſt the murtherers of K. Charles I.] The 
Proteſtation was intituled, * The Religious and Loyal 
* Proteſtation of John Gauden Doctor in Divinity, a- 
« gainſt the preſent declared purpoſes and proceedings 
of the army and others about the trying and deſtroy- 
ing our ſovercign Lord the King. Sent to a colonel 
* to be preſented to the Lord Fairfax and his general 
council of officers, the fifth of January 1648. Lon- 
don 1648, 4to. The juſt invective was written in 
1648, but not publiſhed till 1662, as appears by the 
title, which was thus, A juſt Invective againſt thoſe 
* of the army and their abbettors, who murthered K. 
Charles I. on the zoth of Jan. 1649, with ſome 
* other poetic pieces in Latin, referring to thoſe tra- 
* gical times, written 10 Febr. 1648.“ Lond. 1662. 

[G)] He compoſed a folio volume of 700 pages.) It 
is intituled, "I:24 Azxpuz. Eccleſiæ Anglicane Su/- 
piria The tears, fighs, complaints, and prayers 
of the Church of England: ſetting forth her former 
* conſtitution, compared with her preſent condition; 
* alſo the viſible »au/es, and probable cures, of her 
* diſtempers, In IV. books.” Lond, 1659. fol. 

[HJ And 


The whole 


(6) See his Ana- 


lyſis of the Co- 
venant, and Anti- 


Baal- Berith. 


(7) Anti-Baal- 
Berith, p. 275. 


8) See Or ſinance 
of 2 February 
1643-4. in Huſe 
bands's Col/ec- 
tions, and elſe- 
whete, 


(9) This is di- 
rectly contrary to 
Dr Ant. Wal- 
ker's account, 


(a work that could not coſt leſs than three years, or more), wherein he ſpeaks in as zea- 


lous a manner for the Church of England, and with as much'bitrernefs againſt the ſectaries, 


as the moſt rigid Epiſcopalian. 


Thus, having had either better luck, or better foreſight, 
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than the reſt of his complying brethren, he reconciled himſelf betimes to Monarchy and 
Epiſcopacy : and having lived, (as his own words are) to ſee that the joy of hypocrites, 
the proſperity of the wicked, and the triumph of violent men is but ſhort (n),“ he hearti- 
ly came into all the Court's meaſures at the Reſtoration. * When, being a puſhing man, 
and making a great merit of having publiſhed, and, as ſome ſay, written, the Pourtraicture 


of K. Charles I. H] he was made one of the King's Chaplains, and promo 


[IH] And making a great merit of having publiſhed, 


and as ſome ſay, written, the Pourtraitture of K. 


Charles 1] That is, the book intituled, * k:ixov 
BA . The Pourtraicture of his ſacred Majeſtie 
in his ſolitudes and ſufferings.” Much hath been 
ſaid, and written, upon the queſtion, whether that 
book was compoſed by K. Charles I. or by Dr Gauden. 

Thoſe who maintain, that Dr Gauden was both 
the author and publiſher of P BN, ground 
themſelves upon theſe authorities. I. Upon certain 
papers, found at one Mr Arthur North's, a merchant 
in London ; among which there was a letter of Dr 
Gauden, then biſhop of Exeter, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde, dated 28 Decemb. 1661, and a petition 
to K. Charles II. wherein the biſhop declares, what 
hazards he had run of life and eſtate ; and what great 
advantage had accrued to the Crown by his ſervice: 


adding theſe ambiguous words, that what he had done 


was for the comforting and incouraging of the King's 


Friends, expoſing his enemies, and converting, Cc. that 


what was done like a King, ſhould have a King-like 
retribution, &c. In a letter to the Duke of York 
of the 17th Jan. 1661, he ſtrongly urges the great 
ſervice he had done, and importunately begs his Royal 
Highneſs to intercede for him with the King. And 
the Lord Chancellor Hyde, in a letter to him dated 
13 March 1661, has this paſſage, the particular you 
mention, has indeed been imparted to me as a ſecret ; 
J am ſorry I ever knew it, and when it ceaſes to be a 
ſecret, it will pleaſe none but Mr Milton. 


II. There was alſo among thoſe papers, a letter of 


Mrs Gauden to her Son John, after the biſhop's death ; 
wherein ſhe called that book the Jewel; ſaid, that 
ber huſband hyped ta make a fortune by it; and that 


be had a leiter of a very great man's, which would 


clear up that he writ it. She moreover left a 
long ſtory, or narrative, importing in ſubſtance, ** that 
her huſband penned that book, in order to ſhew the 
world, that the King's parts and piety were not in- 


feriour to Cromwell's. He gave it at firſt the title of 


Suſpiria Regalia ; and his deſign was, to have it put 
forth, as by ſome perſon who had found the papers in 
his Majeſty's chambers at Holmeby, being by chance 
left or ſcattered there. When he had writ it, he 
ſhewed it to my Lord Capel, who did highly approve 


of it; and tho' he thought it would do very well to 


have it printed, yet he ſaid it was not fit to do ſo 
without his Majeſty's approbation. He ſent there- 
fore a copy of it to the King, by the Marquis of 
Hertford, when he was going to the treaty in the iſle 
of Wight. At his Lordſhip's return, Dr Gauden 
went to him, and he told the Doctor, that his Majeſty 
* having had ſome of thoſe eſſays read ta him by Bp 


* Duppa, did exceedingly approve of them, and aſked 


whether they could not be put out in ſome other 
* name (9). 
* was, the world ſhould take them to be his Majeſty's. 
* Whereupon the King defired time to conſider of it.” 
And that was all the account the Marquis could give 
of it, neither did he know what was become of the 
manuſcript. However Dr Gauden, in order to fave 
his Majeſty's life, by endeavouring to move the hearts 
and affections of the people as much as might be to- 
wards him; immediately reſolved to print it with all 


ſpeed; having a copy of that which he ſent to the 


King. The inſtrument he employed to get it printed, 
was Mr Edward Symonds; and he got Mr Royſton to 
print it When it was about half-printed, a diſcovery 
was made of it, and all the ſheets then wrought off 
were deſtroyed. Notwithſtanding all this, Dr Gauden 
attempted the printing of it 2 but could by no 
me uns get it finiſhed till ſome few days after his Ma- 
VOL. IV. No, CLXXXIII. 


Biſhop Duppa reply'd, that the deſign 


ted to the 
Biſhopric 


jeſty was deſtroyed. When it came out, the people 
then in power were not only extremely diſpleaſed at 
it, but alſo infinitely ſollicitous to find out the author: 
and took the MS. which had been ſent to the King: 
whereupon, they appointed a committee to examine 
the buſineſs. Of which Dr Gauden having notice, he 
withdrew privately in the night from his own houſe to 
Sir John Wentworth's. near Yarmouth, on purpoſe to 
convey himſelf beyond ſea (10). But Mr Symonds, 
who had been taken in a diſguiſe, dying before he 
came to his examination : and the committee not be- 
ing able to find out any thing by any means whatever ; 
the Doctor altered his reſolution of going out of Eng- 
land. After the Reſtoration, he expected a ſuitable 
reward for his endeavours to ſerve K. Charles I. and 
II in that book.“ But, whether in being the author, 
or publiſher of it, I am certain his words, as related 
above, are far from determining. Theſe authorities 
were firſt produced by Edmund Ludlow (11), and J. 
Toland (12), perſons full of inveterate prejudices a- 


gainſt the memory of K. Charles, and enemies to the 
very name of old Royaliſts. 


III. The next authority is that of Dr Anthony Walk- & 


er, once Rector of Fyfield in Eſſex; who affirmed 
in print, that Eixzav Bzo1A:zy was written by Dr 
Gauden (except two chapters writ by Bp Duppa). 
His reaſons for it were theſe ; 1. Dr Gauden, ſome 
time before the whole was finiſhed, was pleaſed to 
* acquaint him [A. Walker] with his deſign, and 


| * ſhewed him the heads of divers chapters, and ſome 


* of the diſcourſes written of them ; and, after ſome 


* time ſpent in peruſal, aſkt his opinion concerning the 
2. Being both together in London, they 


© ſame. 


* went to Dr Duppa biſhop of Saliſbury (whom 
* Dr Gauden had acquainted with his defign) to fetch 

what he had left with his Lordſhip to be peruſed, or 
to ſhew what he had further written. And, as they 
were returning, Dr Gauden told Dr Walker, that 
the biſhop had undertaken thoſe points, which are 
the 16th and 24th chapters in the printed book. 3. 
Dr Gauden delivered a copy of it to the Marquis of 
Hertford, when he went to the treaty at the iſle of 
Wight, and intreated his Lordſhip to deliver it to 
his Majeſty, if he could obtain a private opportunity, 
aad to know his Majelty's pleaſure concerning it. 
But he never knew certainly whether the King ever 
/aw it (13). 4. The Dake of York knew that Dr 
Gauden had writ it; but he could not poſitively 
and certainly ſay, that K. Charles II. knew ſo 
much ; for he was never pleaſed to take expreſs no- 


ford (who wrote the copy mentioned above in article 
the 3d), and Dr Walker believed it; and when 
they ſpake of that book, in Dr Gauden's preſence or 


(n) Preface to his 
Anti- Baal-Pe- 
rith, p · 1. 


(10) His pub- 
liſhing of that 
book, was ſuffi- 
cient to expoſe 
him to Crom- 
well's cruelty and 
rage ; whether 
he was the au- 
thor of it, or no. 


(11) In a pam- 
phlet intituled, 
Truth broug bt to 
Light, &c. Lond. 


1693, 4to. P 355 
C. 5 


(12) In his 
Amyntor, p. 
107, Ec. Neither 
of them ſaw Mr 
North's papers, 

but only had ex- 
tracts of them. 


(13) Compare 
this with Mrs 
Gauden's Narra- 
tive ; which it 
contradicts, 


abſence, they did it without the leaſt doubt of his 


having writ it. 6. Dr Gauden delivered to Dr Wal- 
ker, with his own hand, the laſt part of the copy 
that was ſent up to be printed : and, after he had 
ſhewed it him, and ſealed it up, gave him ſtrict 
caution, with what warineſs to carry and deliver it. 
And, according to his direction he delivered it Sa- 
turday Dec. 23, 1648. And, a few days after the 
impreſſion was finiſhed, he received fix books (14). 
As for the Earl of Angleſey's Memorandum, ſee it a- 
bove, with obſervations upon it, under the article. 

On the other hand, thoſe who affirm that K. 
Charles I. was the author of that book, alledge the 
following arguments to ſupport their opinion. I Part 
of that book, written with the King's own hand, 
was taken in his cabinet, among the reſt of his pa- 
pers, at the fatal battle of Naſeby June 14, 1645. 


« tice of it to Dr Gauden. 5. Mrs Gauden, Mr Gif- 
6 


(14) A true Ac- 
count of the Au- 
thor of ELA 
Baiba &c. by 
Anth. Walker, 
D. D. Lond. 
1692, 4to p. 3, 
4, 5» 6. 


His Majeſty being more concerned at the loſs of thoſe 


24 Q, his 
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(e) By the death 


l 


Biſhopric of Exeter, 


then vacant (o) 3 to which he was elected November 3, 1660. con- 


Brownige, He firmed the 17th and conſecrated the next day (p). Tho? that Biſhopric yielded him 
had ſucceeded | | | cwenty 
that Biſhop in the 

office of Preacher | 

at the Temple, his private thoughts and meditations, than of his other 


in 1659, 


(15) See the 
Life of King 
Charles I. by Dr 
Perinchief, i. e. 
Mr Fuiman. ed. 


1685, p · 59. 


(16) De Holling- 
worth's Defence 
of K. Charles 
the tſt's book, 
Kc. Lond. 1692. 
to. 

Several evidences. 
in the controver- 
ſy concerning the 
Author of Eixwv 
Poiauxa, &c. by 
I. Yourg. Lond. 


1703. 4t0. p. 5+ 


(17) T. Wag- 
ſtaffe s Vindica- 
tion of King 
Charles the Mar- 
tyr, &c. edit. 
1697. 4t0. p. 34 
35, 36. and De- 
fence of the Vin- 
dication, &c. ed. 
1699. 4to. p. 70. 
T. Long's Exa- 
mination of Dr 
Wa'ker's Ac- 
count, &c. Lond. 
1703. 4to. p. 
37, 38. : 

Dr Holling- 
worth's Charact. 
of K. Cha'les I. 
p. 27. Dugdale's 
View of the 
Troubles, P · 
380. 


(18) p. 21. 


(19) Holling- 
worth's Defence, 
ut ſupra. p. 22. 


(20) Ib'd. p. 19. 
and T. Long, as 
above, p. 4. 


(21) Several evi- 
dence:, &c. as 
above by . 
Young. p. 6. 


(22) Ibid. p. 7. 


(24) Ibid. p. 19. 


(25) Ibid. p. 17, 
18. and Holling- 
worth's Defence, 
P · 11. 


(26) Several evi- 
dences, &c. as 
above, p. 3, 17, 
and Wagftatt:'s 
Vindication, p. 
32. and Defence, 
p. 63. 


papers which fell that day into the enemies hands; 
he employed his Chaplain Dr Gorge, who had attend - 
ed him in that battle, to retrieve them out of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax's hands. Through Dr Gorge's, and 
Archbiſhop Uſher's interceſſion (15), Sir Thomas reſto- 


red them again, at laſt, with great difficulty, and after 


a conſiderable time: and ſent them back to his Majeſty, 
at Hampton-Court, by Mr Robert Huntington, Major 
of Cromwell's own regiment. The Major having read 
them over, before he delivered them, found, they 
were the ſame for matter and form with thoſe Medita- 
tions in the printed book [ f.1xor B iy]. When 
he delivered them to the King, his Majeſty appeared 
very joyful, and ſaid, He eſteemed them more than all 
the jewels he had loſt in the cabinet (16). This ac- 
count the Major gave at ſeveral times, and to ſeveral 
creditable perſons, who atteſted it ; namely, Sir 
William Courtney, Richard Duke, Eſq; Mr Cave 
Beck, of Ipſwich, and under his own hand to Sir 
William Dugdale (17).——Agrceable to Major Hunt- 
ington's teltimony, is the account given in a book in- 
tituled The Princely Pellican (18), publiſhed in 1649. 
namely, That at Naſeby, thoſe divine Meditations 
were ſeiz'd by the enemy, with other papers of con- 
* cern, being incloſed in a Cabinet reſerved for that 
« purpoſe; and that by the benignity of the Conqueror, 
or divine Providence rather, it was recovered above 
all expeQance, and returned to his Majeſty's hand; 
© which infinitely cheared him.” 

II. Dr Dillingham of Emmanuel-College Cambr. 
did wait upon King Charles after he was ſeized by the 
Army in 1647. and when his Majefty was walking in 
the Garden, had by a ſpecial favour from thoſe about 
him, admittance into his bed-chamber, where he ſaw 
and read under the King's own hand, freſh writ, a 
whole chapter of the King's book (19). | 

III. Dr Gauden himſelf often affirm'd, That he 
was fully convinced, that the EAN BAN Was 
intirely the King's work (20). 

IV. The Earl of Mancheſter, (when ſome Divines 
at his table queſtioned the King's being author of that 
book,) took occaſion expreſsly to tell them, that 
he ſarw the Book when taken at Naſeby, written 
with the King's own hand, ſo far as it relates to that 


time; adding, that he knew the King's hand ſo well 


as he did his own (21). 

V. Oliver Cromwell, making a viſit to the 
Lady Wenwood, and finding that book in her chamber, 
Madam, ſaid he, I ſee you have Charles Stuart's 
book in your keeping! Yes, my Lord, ſaid the La- 


moſt certainly, ſaid Cromwell, I know. it his—he 
was a perfect hypocrite (2 2). | 
VI. Unton Croke, a Colonel and creature of Crom- 
well's, and an inveterate enemy to the King and the 
Royaliſts, declared, that he had ſeen a copy of Jcon 
Bafilice of the King's own writing, and that he never 
doubted him to be the Author (23). | 

VII. Dr Edward Hooker certified, That Mr Ed- 
ward Symonds conſulted him about printing the 
King's book (he being then corrector of a preſs) and 
told him, that his Majeſty was pleaſed to thank him 
for his Vindication &c. and to deliver him the copy 


of the R. Icon, written with his own hand, which 


he well knew, and that his Majeſty took it from un- 
der his blew watchet waſtcoat, when he ove it him, 
* ſaying it was all the requital he could make him, and 
bid him uſe it to his beſt advantage (24).'” And Mr 
Symonds declared, upon his death-bed, to Dr Bathurſt, 
that it was the King's own work (25). 

VIII. Mr Symonds being intimately acquainted 
with Dr Gauden, by reaſon of the nearneſs of Rayne 


and Bocking, ſhewed and lent the MS. to the Doctor, 


who took a copy of it. As he was obliged to return it 
ſoon ; therefore befides what other time he imploy'd 
in it, he ſate up one whole night to tranſcribe it ; as 
William Allen, who then attended upon him, hath 
teſtified (26) After Mr Symonds's death, Dr Gauden 
might perhaps pretend to be the author of that book, 


was not Dr Gauden's compoſure. 


dy, but do you believe he was the author of it? Ves 


as there was not any man living that could detect the 
plagiariſm. And his ſmall concern in the printing it, 
gave ſome umbrage to the fraudulent pretence. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiſtent and — Arguments, 
that have been uſed to prove, that K. Charles I. and 
not Dr Gauden, was the Author of EIx BAC AAN 
But, beſides theſe external evidences, there are {x- 
ternal ones, taken from a ſtrict and cloſe examination 
of the Book itſelf ; which plainly demonſtrate, that ic 
And that 1s the 
very great and viſible difterence there is between the 
ſtyle of that book and of the Doctor's numerous writ- 
ings. For, it is neither his dition, phraſeology, nor 
manner of expreſſion. Whatever he writ or publiſhed, 
is in a verboſe, looſe, and empty ſtyle, full of tauto- 
logies, affected bombaſt, and ſcraps of Latin (27). 
Whereas, in the judgment of Bp Burnet (28) and moſt 
others, There is, in the King's Book, a nobleneſs 
and juſtneſs of thought, with a greatneſs of ſtyle, 
that made it to be look'd on as the beft writ book in 
the Engliſh language. And this is certain, (adds 


© he) that Gauden never writ any thing with that 


* force, his other writings being ſuch, that no man 
* from a Likeneſs of ſtyle would think him capable of 
* writing ſo extraordinary a Book as that is.“ 
Moreover (which doth not ſeem to have been ob- 
ſerved before) the manner of Spelling there, is not like 
that uſed by Dr Gauden in his voluminous works. For 
inſtance, moſt of the final e's are left out in the EIxdy: 
as in /om, ſens, &c. Double e's, are almoſt conſtantly 
uſed, as in bee, mee, &. And, in words ending in y, 
the final y, is always turn'd into—ze ; there being 
ſcarce any exception, unleſs in ſome monoſyllables, as 


my. thy, &c.——All which was not Dr Gauden's me- 


thod, as appears by inſpection of his works. 

Bp Kennett's judicious obſervations upon the point 
in hand, ſhall conclude this note. After much and 
* long enquiry and confideration, the Truth ſeems ta 


(Þ 

But bis Own 
Regr. ſays he 
was conſecratol 


) Reg. fu. 


Dec. 2. J. Le 


Neve's Faſti, 


1716, p. 8. 


(27) See T. 
Long as above, . 
54, &c. Several 
evidences, &c. g. 
10. 


(23) Hiftory of 
his own Time, 
edit. 1724. fal. 


P50. 


* lye between the two extreams as in many other caſes. 


It is highly probable, that K. Charles amidſt his ſo- 
* litudes and ſufferings did write moſt of thoſe Eſſays 
and Meditations upon the particular occaſions, and 
* ſoon after the ſpecial times to which they were adap- 
ted: And that ſuch Papers written by the King's 
* own hand were committed to a loyal chaplain Mr 
Edward Symonds, Miniſter of Rayne in Eſſex, to 
* convey them to the preſs with all privacy in London, 
or elſewhere But he being interrupted by ſequeſtra- 
tion, and under a neceſſity of flying and abſcond ing, 
delivered the Royal papers to his friend and neigh- 
bour Dr Gauden, who 3 a man of an enterpriſing 
genius and a very luxuriant fancy, and finding him- 
« ſelf the more at liberty by the abſence of Mr 
Symonds, would not let them paſs without ſome- 
* what of his own additions, and (as he thought) im- 
« provements of them. Accordingly he enlarged the 
* draught with ſome new heads, and prevailed with 
* Biſhop Duppa to give him one chapter ; and moſt 
likely of his own invention threw in moſ (if not all) 
of the ejaculations and devotions at the end of each 
* ſubject (29), and ſet the title of his own deviſing. 
0 When he had thus dreſſed up the King's Papers, 
* he thought it decent to ſend and ſhew them for his 
6 

* 

0 

« 

0 

o 

„ 


Majeſty's approbation. This he did by the Earl of 
Southampton going down to wait upon the King in 
his confinement in the iſle of Wight. Whether the 
King had time to reviſe the papers, and give his 
aſſent to the publiſhing of them (as ſome affirm) does 
not ſo well appear ; but it ſeems probable, that Dr 
Gauden hearing nothing of the King's diſlike or 
reſtraint, and finding his violent death to be ſoon 
after the univerſal ſubject of wonder and lamentation, 
he got the impreſſion wrought off within a month af- 


ter the tragedy was acted, and the cry of the times 


ſoon made way for ſeveral editions. Having had ſo 
much of his hand in it, it was natural for his ambi- 
tion at the King's return to aſſume the honour of it, 
tho* his firſt pretenſions reached no farther than 
writing a part of it. However, upon this great ſhare 
of concern in it, he was very preſſing for preferment 

. 6 at 


> 


(29) This is car- 
rying the ſuppo- 
ſition too far, 2 
is plain from 
what hath been 
obſerved a little 
before. 


tho' preſently called in: and he was about the ſame time employed to draw up another 


(30) Regiſter, 
and Chronicle, 
&c. as above, p. 
774, 775+ and 
p- 642, 


and edifying way of preaching.” But he is repreſented by others in a more unfavourable 


twenty thouſand pounds in fines, in a few months (), yet he was not ſatisfied with that, 
but importuned his Majeſty to tranflate him to the rich ſee of Wincheſter ; alledging, 
that Exeter had a high rack but a low manger; and pleading his deſert and 
great ſervices (r). However, he was forced to fit down contented with the 
Biſhopric of Worceſter, (and not a mean one neither;) to which he was elected 
May 23, 1662, and confirmed June 10 (s). But his diſappointment in Wincheſter 
ſuck ſo cloſe to him, that the regret and vexation is thought to have thrown him into a 
violent fit of the, ſtone and ſtrangury, which put an end to his life the 2oth of September 
following, when he was aged but 57 (/). He was buried in the choir of Worceſter-cathe- 
dral ; and over his grave was ſoon after erected a fair monument, containing his effigies 
to the middle in his epiſcopal habit, with an inſcription below (uz). Having enjoyed his 
great preferments but a very little while ; alſo the charge of his removing from Exeter to 
Worceſter having been conſiderable ; and his widow being left with four ſons and a 
daughter ; ſhe petitioned the King for the half year's profits of the laſt Biſhopric: and, 
in all probability, preſented at the ſame time the Narrative mentioned in note [HI. But 
her petition was rejected (w);z which unqueſtionably moved her reſentment, and made 
her inſiſt upon her huſband's having had a greater ſhare in K. Charles the firſt's Medita- 
tions, than he really had: eſpecially as he was no longer in being to contradict her. As 
to Bp Gauden's character; Ant. Wood ſays (x), that he was * eſteemed by all that knew 
him a very comely perſon, a man of vaſt parts, and one that had been ſtrangely im- 
proved by unwearied labour: and that he was much reſorted to for his moſt admirable 


(r) See Truth 


brought to Light, 
by Ludlow, Lond. 


1693. 4to. p. 36. 
(s) J. Le Neve's 
F aſti, p · 300. 

(t) Bo Kennett's 
Regiſter and 
Chronicle, &c. 
p. 775. and 
Wood Athen. 

ut ſupra. col. 


314, 315. 


(2) Kennett and 
Wood, ibid. See 
alſo Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &c. 
by Browne Wil- 
lis, Eſq; Vol. I. 
p · 6 51. 

(w) Truth 
brought to Light, 
&c. by Ludlow. 


p. 39s. 

(x) Ath. Vol. 
light, on account of his ambiguous and unſteady conduct both with regard to the Royaliſts TOY 
and Preſbyterians : and more eſpecially, ſince the controverſy about his being the author of 
Eixav Baoiann was ſet on foot. For, he is deſcribed as an inconſtant, uncertain, ambiguous, 
and lukewarm. perſon, and charged with vanity and folly (H): as a man of a very ambi- 
tious temper, covetous of preferment, haſty and impatient in the purſuit of it (z); and as 
the unhappy blemiſh and reproach of the ſacred order (a). It is certain, as Bp Kennet 
obſerves, that he was capable of under-work, and made himſelf a tool to the Court, by 
the moſt ſordid hopes of greater favour in it; for, in 1662, he drew up a Declaration 


for Liberty of Conſcience extending to Papiſts, of which a few copies were printed off, 


(y Zach. Cro- 
ſton's Berith 
Anti-Baal, in the 
Preſace. 


(S) Wagſtaffe's 
Vindication, p. 
26. © | 


(a) Appendix te 
the Life of Dr J. 
Berwick, 
Declaration of Indulgence to the Quakers, by an exemption from all oaths; though he 
little enjoyed the price of that ſervile compliance (5). The ſeveral pieces he publiſhed, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned in the body of this article, are ſet down in the note below [7]. 


GAY 


(5) Regiſter, and 
Chronicle, &c. 
p. 775» 


© at Court, and having obtained the ſee of Exeter, he 


© urged this merit for a tranſlation to Wincheſter (30). 


[7] The ſeveral pieces he publiſhed, beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, c.] They were as follows. I. 
Sermons. viz. Three Sermons preached upon ſeveral 
publick occaſions. The firſt before his Majeſtie. The 
ſecond before the Judges at Chelmsford. 'The third 
before the Univerſity of Oxford, July 11, 1641. be- 


ing Act-Sunday. Lond. 1642. 4to. A Sermon preach- 


ed at Felſted March 5, 1657. at the interment of 
Robert Rich, heir apparent to the Earldom of War- 
wick. Lond. 1658. 4to. One preached Dec. 17, 1659. 
in the Temple-Chapel, at the funeral of Dr Brounrig 
biſhop of Exeter. With an account of his Life. Lond. 
1660. 8vo. One preached Feb. 28, 1659 in St Paul's 
Church London ; before the Lord-Maior, General 
Monk, &c. Being a day of Thankſgiving for reſtoring 
the ſecluded Members, &c. Lond. 1660. 4to. One 
before the Houſe of Commons, at their ſolemn faſt 


before their firſt fitting, April 30, 1660. Lond. 1660. 


—  - 
way of Apology 


(31) Ecelefæ 
Anglican, Suſpir, 
P. 711. 


II. Hieraſpiftes: or, a Defence by 
of the Miniſtry and Miniſters of the 
Church of England. Lond. 1653. 4to. III. The 
caſe of Miniſters maintenance by Tithes (as in England) 
plainly diſcuſſed in conſcience and prudence. Lond. 
1653. 4to. IV. Chriſt at the wedding: or the 
riſtine ſanity and ſolemnity of Chriſtian marriages. 

his Tract is called elſewhere (31), A Treatiſe of 
Chriſtian Marriages to be ſolemnly blefſed by Miniſters. 
Lond 1654. 4to. V. A petitionary Remonſtrance 
reſented to O P. (Oliver Protector) by John Gauden, 

D a ſon, ſervant, and ſupplicant for the Church 
of England: in behalf of many thouſands his diſtreſſed 
Brethren (Miniſters of the Goſpel, and other good Scho- 
lars) who were deprived of all publick Employment, 
[viz. by his Declaration of Jan. 1, 1655.] Lond. 
1659. 4to. VI. Antiſacrilegus: or, a enſative 
againſt the plauſibleneſs, or gilded poiſon of that name- 
leſs Paper {ſuppoſed to be the plot of Dr Cornelius 
Burges and his partners) which attewpts the King's 
Majeſty by the offer of 500,000 1. to make good by 


an AA of Parliament to the purchaſers of Biſhops, &c. 
lands, their illegal bargain for ninety nine years. Lond. 
1660 4to. VII. ANAAT SIZ. The locſling of 
St Peter's Bands. Setting forth the true ſenſe and ſo- 
lution of the Covenant in point of Conſcience, ſo far as 
it relates to the Government of the Church by Epiſco- 
pacy. Lond. 1660. 4to. VIII. Analyſis of the Co- 
venant. Lond. 1550. 4to. IX. Anti-Baal-Berith : 
or the binding of the Covenant and all Covenanters to 
their good behaviour. By a juft Vindication of Dr 
Gauden's Analyſis (that is, his reſolving of the Cove- 
nant to law and juftice, to duty and conſcience, to 
reaſon and religion: Or his diſſolving it) againſt the 


. Cacotomy of a nameleſs and ſhameleſs Libeller the 


worthy Hyperaſpiſtes of Dr Barges. Alfo againſt the 
pittyful cavils and objections of Mr Zach. Crofron, 
a rigid Preſbyter. With an Anſwer to that monſtrous 
paradox, of no ſacriledge no fin, to alienate Church- 
lands, without and againſt all laws of God and man. 
Lond. 1661. 4to, X. Confiderations touching the 
Liturgy of the Church of England in reference to his 
Majetty's late Declaration; and in order to an happ 

union in Church and State. Lond. 1660. 4to. XI. 
Counſel delivered to forty-four Preſby ters and Deacons 
after they had been ordained by him, Jan. 13, 1660. 
folio. XII. Life of Mr Richard Hooker, prefixed to 
an edition of that great man's works by Dr Gauden, 
Lond. 1661. folio. But this Life is very full of 
faults (32). XIII. A pillar of gratitude, hambly de- 
dicated to the glory of God, the honour of his Majeſty, 
&c. for reſtoring Epiſcopacy. Lond. 1662. folio. 
XIV. A Diſcourſe of artificial beauty in pomt of con- 
ſcience between two Ladies, Lond. 1662. Vo. XV. 
Diſcourſe concerning public Oaths, and the lawfulnefs 
of ſwearing in judicial proceedings, in order to anſwer 
the ſcraples of the Quakers, Lond. 1649, and 1662. 
Latin and Engliſh. XVI. Prophecies concerning the 
return of Popery, Lond. 1663 4to XVII. The 
whole duty of a Communicant : being rules and di- 
rettions for a worthy receiving the moſt holy ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, Lond, 1681, 12mo. (33). C 


(32) See Mr 
Hooker's Life, 
by If, Walten. 


(33) Wood, 
Arth. ubi ſupra, 
col. 3 12— 315. 
and from the 
Books them» 
ſelves, 
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(a) See Ayre's 
life of Pope Vol. 
II. p. 96. | 


(% Mr William 
Rayner, who had 
been bred at 
Weſtminſter 
School, and 
taught in that 
me hod. Gene- 
ral Dict. Article 
GAY. 


(c) Our avthor 
himſelf declares, 
He n:ver had 
deen bleſt by 
Fortune's hand, 
Nor brightned 
plowihares in pa- 
ternal land. Ra- 
ral Sports, 


(4) See his life 
p. 3. printed in 
1733, 8vo. and 
Ayre ubi ſupra. 
Theſe authorities 
are judged ſuffi - 
cient for a fict 
not improbable in 
itſelf, is no diſcre- 
dit to our author, 
and has never, 
that we know 
of, been queſtion- 
ed. 


(t) In his Sur- 
vey of Devon- 
ſhire, Vol. I. 
8v0. p. 30. 


A. 


GAY [Jon] an excellent poet, was born in the year 1688, at or near Barnſtaple (a) in Ju bis Epittt 


Devonſhire, and educated at the free - ſchool there under a maſter (b) who was well qualified — 
to give him a juſt taſte of claſſical learning. 


Being deſcended of an ancient family [A]. 


whoſe eſtate was greatly impaired (c), his friends thought proper to place him in a way of 


improving his fortune by trade. 
London. 


In this deſign he was put apprentice to a Silk-mercer in 
But that ſtation not ſuiting his liberal ſpirit, he began to ſhew his diſguſt to a 


ſhop, almoſt from his firſt entrance therein, and giving little attendance, and leſs attention 
to the buſineſs, he procured a releaſe upon eaſy terms, and in a few years took a final leave 


of his maſter (4). 


Having thus honourably got free from an ill- brooked reſtraint, he fol- 


lowed the bent of his genius, and it was not long before he gave the Public ſome admirable 
proofs of the character for which he was formed by nature (e) [BJ. Theſe firſt ſpecimens 
of his poetical talents, added to the ſweetneſs of his temper, and an almoſt unexampled 
ſimplicity of manners, immediately procured him the eſteem and affection of ſeveral of his twenty by bis 
brother Poets, and particularly endeared him to Mr Pope, who was of the ſame age with 
him. In the ſociety of ſuch friends he paſſed a few years cultivating his muſe in that kind 
of improvident indolence and independency (F), which only could make him perfectly 


happy. 


made to him in 1712, of living with the Ducheſs of Monmouth, as her ſecretary [C]. 

This ſituation ſet him at full leiſure to induige his poetic vein (g), and a remarkable inci- ) Es alba 

dent [Di, the following year, furniſhed him with an opportunity of making it particular- Poem 77ivia was 

ly ſerviceable to his friend Mr Pope. In this ſpirit he compoſed his Shepherd's Week [E], 
| ; an 


[4] Deſeended of an ancient family.] Mr Riſdon (1) 
obſerves, that Gilbert le Gay, who gave name to the 
family, was ſettled at a place called Hampton-Gay, in 
Oxfordſhire, and that by a match with the daughter 
and heir of the family of Curtoyſe, or Curtis, he came 
into the poſſeſſion of the lordſhip of Goldworthy in 
Devonſhire, which was the ancient dwelling of the 
name of Gay for many deſcents. | 

[B] Some proofs of the character far which he was 


formed by nature.] The principal of theſe is his Rural 


(2) In the 8th 
Vol. of Pope's 
Works, 


(3) In his letter 
dated March 19th 
1729. Pope's 

Works, Vol. 9. 


(4) In a letter of 
Nov. 19, 1732.- 
Ibid. Vol. 


(5) It is dated 
Dec. 24, 1712, 
Ibid, Val. 3, 


Sports, a Georgic. The poem is addreſſed to Mr Pope, 
who, in a letter to Mr Cromwell, dated Dec. 7. 
1711 (2), having acknowledged the favour, takes 


notice of a play that our author had then upon the 


ſtocks, alluding, doubtleſs, to his comedy called The 
Wife of Bath, which was acted in 1714 at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, but with no ſucceſs. It was 
then printed in 4to. He reviſed and altered it in 1729, 
when it was brought again upon the ſame ſtage, and met 
with the ſame bad reception. Dean Swift had no opi- 
nion of this ſecond attempt, tho? Mr Pope had. I had 
never (ſays the Dean to Mr Gay) (3) much hopes of your 
vamped play, although Mr Pope ſeemed to have, and 
although it were ever ſo good. But you ſhould have 
done like the parſons, and changed your text, I mean 
the title and the names of the perſons. After all it 
* was an effect of idleneſs, for you are in the prime of 
life, when invention and judgment go together.” 

[] Secretary to the Ducheſs of Monmouth] This 
place furniſhed ſome recruits which were very ſeaſon- 


able. Mr Gay's purſe was an unerring barometer of his 


ſpirits, and when theſe ran low, (tho' talkativeneſs was 
far from being his foible) the continual dread of a ſer- 
vile dependance filled his mouth too full of complaints. 
The Dean, as his manner was, deals very plainly with 
him on this head. I never charged you, ſays he, (4) 
for not talking, but the dubious ſtate of your affairs 
in thoſe days, was too much the ſubject. This may 
ſerve as a fit contraſt to the delicacy with which Mr 
Pope touches the ſame firing on the preſent occaſion. 
After many congratulations, he concludes his letter (5) 
thus: * I ſhall ſee you this winter with much greater 
* pleaſure than I could the laſt, and I hope ſo much 
* of your time, as your attendance on the Ducheſs will 
* allow you to ſpare to any friend, will not be thought 
* loſt to one, who is as much ſo as any man. I muſt 
« alſo put you in mind, tho' you are now ſecretary to 
* this Lady, that you are ſecretary to nine other La- 
dies, and are to write ſometimes for them too. He who 
« is forced to live wholly upon thoſe Ladies favours, ts 
© indeed in as precarious a condition, as any He who dyes 
« ewhat Chaucer ſays for ſuſtenance ; but they are very 
« agreeable companions, like other ladies, when a man 
= 

o 


only paſſes a night or ſo with them at his leifure and 


away 
[D] A remarkable incident.) It was an affront 
which had been lately put upon Mr Pope by his great 


rival in paſtoral poetry, Mr Phillips: of this we have 
the following account, in a letter of Mr Pope to 
Mr Craggs, dated June 8. 1714 (6). The queſtion 
* you aſk in relation to Mr Addiſon and Phillips, I 
* thall anſwer in a few words. Mr Phillips did expreſs 
* himſelf with much indignation againſt me one even- 
ing at Button's coffee-houſe (as I was told), ſaying, 
that I was entered into a cabal with Dean Swift and 
others, to write againſt the Whig intereſt, and in 
particular to undermine his own reputation, and 
that of his friends Steele and Addiſon. But Mr Phil- 
lips never opened his lips to my face on this or any 
other like occafion, tho' I was almoſt every night in 
the ſame room with him, nor ever offered me any in- 
* decorum.* He then proceeds to relate Mr Addiſon's 
and Lord Halifax's kindneſs to him in procuring ſub- 
ſcriptions to his tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, and goes 
on thus: However Phillips did all he could ſecretly 
* to continue the report with the Hanover club, and 
kept in his hands the ſubſcriptions paid for me to him 
* as ſecretary to that club.—1t is to this management of 


e BG 


Phillips, that the world owves Mr Gay's Paſtorals.' 


[E] Shepherd's Week.) As there cannot be an in- 
ſtance given of greater friendſhip in an author, than is 
this undertaking by Mr Gay; ſo nothing could be 
ſweeter than the ſucceſs of it to Mr Pope ; for al- 
though his Paſtorals were allowed to excell in the Arca- 
dian ſtile, yet thoſe of his rival, formed upon Spencer's 
plan, had carried the prize; a true rural ſimplicity 


the paſtoral poem; but this rival had the mortifica- 


r Methuen, 
ſind him com- 
plaining in theſe 
tet ms. But now 
that wight in bo- 
verty muſt 
mourn, (Wha 
was (O cruel 
ſtars 1) a Poet 
born. In the 24 
Vol. of bit Poems, 


(CF) Dr Swift 
obſerves, that 
Providence never 
deſigned him to 
be above two and 


thoughtleſneſs 
and cullibi ity. 
Letter 33 in 
Pope's Werks 
Vol. 9. edit. 


But his taſte of life being too elegant for his fortune, he gladly accepted an offer 742. 


wrote abyut this 
time, 


(6) Ibid, Vol. 7, 


being generally eſteemed the proper characteriſtic of 


tion to ſee his garland blaſted, at the appearance 


of Mr Gay's piece, which being found flill more ex- 
quiſitely pure in that taſte, obtained far the loudeſt 


applauſe. Our author in the proem marks the defect 


of his predeceſſor, and in doing it gives a notable proof 
of his own perfection. Great marvel, ſays he, hath it 
* been (and that not unworthily) to divers worthy wits, 
* that in this our iſland of Britain, in all rare ſciences 
* ſo greatly abounding, more eſpecially in all kinds of 
« poeſy highly flouriſhing, no poet, tho' otherwiſe of 
* notable cunning in roundelays, hath hit on the right 
« ſimple eclogue after the true ancient guiſe of Theo · 
* critus, before this mine attempt. —Certes ſuch it be- 
© hoveth a paſtoral to be, as nature in the country af- 
* fordeth, and the manner alſo meetly copied from the 
« ruſtical folk therein.” The following ſpecimen will 
ſhew how perfectly he has executed this plan. lt is the 
conteſt among the lovers for the prize of beauty to 
their reſpective miſtreſſes. | | 


Lobbin Clout. 


My Blouzalinda is the blitheſt laſs ! 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover graſs. 


Fair is the king-cup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows, 


Fair 
4 


2 22 2. 


(4) The Dean in and printed it with a dedication to Lord Bolingbrooke 


1722 calls this 
dedication Mr 
Gay's Orig 

Sin againſt the 
Court. Pope's 


Works. Ibid, let- 


ter VI, 


1713, and in- 
ſerted in Lord 
Orrery's account 
bo Swift, Letter 


(3) See more cf 


thu in the Earlof Electoral Prince his 


G A F. 


like character on an embaſſy from 


Queen's death put an end to all his tow'ring hopes; however, upon his return home ſoon 


after, under the weight of that misfortune, 


he was received with the warmeſt welcome 


his never- failing friend abovementioned, who adviſed him withal to puſh the advantage 


ſhortly after (c). This compliment was well received, and our author's Farce intitled The 
What d' ye call it, being brought upon the ſtage [H] before the end of the ſeaſon, both 


© Fair is the gilliflow'r, of gardens ſweet, 
Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet; 
But Blouzalind's than gilliflow'r more fair, 
Than daiſy, marygold, or king: cup, rare. 


Cuddy. 


My brown Buxoma is the feateſt maid 

That e'er at wake delightſome gambol play'd. 
Clean as young lambkins, or the gooſe's down, 
And like the gold-finch in her Sunday-gown ; 

© The witleſs lamb may ſport upon the plain, 
The friſking kid delight the gaping ſwain, 

© The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 
* And my cur, Tray, play defteſt feats around ; 
But neither lamb, nor kid, nor calf, nor Tray, 
* Dance like Buxoma on the firſt of May. 


Lobbin Clout. 


Sweet is my toil when Blouzalind is near, 
Of her bereft, tis winter all the year; 

With her, no ſultry ſummer's heat I know; 

© In winter, when ſhe's nigh, with love I glow : 

Come, Blouzalinda, eaſe thy ſwain's defire, 

My ſummer's ſhadow, and my winter's fire. 


The following lines from Mr Phillips on the like con- 
teſt, being {et in this place, will bring the difference in- 
to full light. : | 


„Mild as a lamb, and harmleſs as a dove, 
True as the turtle, is the maid I love; 
How we in ſecret love I ſhall not ſay; 
Divine her name, and I give up the day. 


By this ſpecimen we ſee, that even in ſome places 
where this poet can't be charged with want of fimplici- 
ty, though the character of the country is retained, yet it 
is evident, the true manner of the ruſtical folk therein 
is not meetly copied. In the former every thing is not 
only in character, but beautifully ſo. Thus Vandyke 
painted, ever copying nature with the moſt religious 
exactneſs, and ever ſhewing it beautiful. In the dedi- 
cation, Mr Gay thus deſcribes his own dreſs at that 
time, when he was waiting for Court favours. 


* I ſold my ſheep and lambkins too 
For filver loops and garment blue. &c. 

Mr Pope took an opportunity of touching upon this 
vanity in a very humorous letter to the Dean (7), who 
had with equal humour offered him twenty guineas to 
turn Proteſtant, This the former propoſes to do upon 
a ſubſcription proportionable to that of the Dean, but 
with certain conditions, one of which is, that a ſuſh- 
cient ſum be advanced to purchaſe (according to the 
practice of the Romiſh Church) the ſalvation of the 
ſouls of ſome of his friends, amongſt whom he reckons 
Mr Gay. There is one ——, ſays he, who will die 


within theſe few months, with one Jervas, who hath 


grievouſly offended in making the likeneſs of almoſt 
all things in Heaven above, and Earth below ; and 
one Mr Gay, an unhappy youth, who writes Paſto- 
* rals during the time of divine ſervice, whoſe caſs is 
* the more deplorable, as he hath miſerably laviſbed a- 
ay all that filver he ſhould have reſerved or his 
* foul's health, in buttons and loops for bis coat. 

[F] An embaſſy to the Court of Hanover.) The oc- 
caſion of this embaſſy was, the demand that had been 
made by Baron Schutz, Envoy-extraordinary from. the 
Elector of Hanover, of a writ for ſummening the 


preſent Majeſty, to fit in the 


Halifax's Article. Houſe of Lords as Duke of Cambridge (8). 


VOL. IV. No. 183. | 


their 


[G] Mr Pope reteived him wwith the warmeſt wel. 


come, and adviſed him to puſh the advantage, Yc.] 
This letter is dated Sept. 23. 1714 (9), and be- 
gins thus: Dear Mr Gay, Welcome to your na- 
* tive ſoil, welcome to your friends, thrice welcome to 
* me! whether returned in glory, bleſs'd with Coutt- 


_ © intereſt, the love and familiarity of the Great, and 


* filled with agreeable hopes, or melancholy with de- 
jection, contemplative of the change of fortune, and 
* doubtful for the future; whether returned a tri- 
* umphant Whig, or deſponding Tory, equally all 
© hail! equally beloved, and welcome to me. I know 
* you will be an honeſt man, and an inoffenſive one; 
* incapable of being ſo much of either party, as to be 
good for nothing. Therefore once more, whatever 
* you are, or in whatſoever ſtate you are, all hail!” 
After apologizing for not having written to Mr Gay while 
abroad, on account of the taſk he had ſet himſelf in 
carrying on the tranſlation of Homer, which was now 
finiſhed, he continues in the ſame vein as before. 
* Rejoice with me, O my friend, that my labour is 
over ; come and make merry with me in much feaſt- 
ing. We will feed among the lilies (10) (by the 
lilies, I mean the ladies). Are not the Roſalindaes 
of Britain, as charming as the Blouzalindaes of the 
Hague ? Or, have the two great paſtoral poets of our 
nation renounced love at the ſame time? For Phillips, 
immortal Phillips! hath deſerted, yea, and in a ruſtic 
manner kicked his Roſalind.” Mr Pope writes this 
letter from Bath, whither giving his friend this 
invitation, Talk not of expences, Homer ſhall ſup- 
port his children He concludes thus: Pardon me 
* if I add a word of advice in the poetical way. Write 


ou 


* ſomething on the King, or Prince, or Princeſs. On 


* whatſoever foot you may be with the Court, this can 
do no harm.” 

I] The What d' y call it was brought upon the 
age] He called it a tragi-comi-paſtoral farce. It has 
been always eſteemed a maſter- piece of our author, and 
the tide of party, which ran extremely high at this 
time, threw out many curious remarks upon it to his 
no {mall diverfion, as is ſeen in ſome letters to Mr 
 Congreve. In one of which dated March 1g. 

1714-15 (11), he writes thus: * The farce of the What 
d' ye call it has occaſioned many different ſpeculations 
in the town, ſome looking upon it as a meer jeſt upon 
the tragic poets, others as a ſatire upon the late war; 
Mr Cromwell hearing none of the words , and ſeeing 
the action to be tragical, was much aſtoniſhed to find the 
audience laugh, and ſays the Prince and Princeſs muit 
doubtleſs be under no ſmall amazement on the ſame 
account. 
vociferous kind of critics, went with a reſolution to 
hiſs, and confeſſed they were forced to laugh ſo much, 
that they forgot the deſign they came with. The 
Court in general has in a very particular manner come 
into the jeſt, and the three firſt nights (notwithſtand- 
ing two of them were Court nights) were diſtinguiſhed 
by very full audiences of the firſt quality. The com- 
mon people of the pit and gallery received it at firft 


tears ; but after the third day they alſo took the 
hint, and have ever fince been very loud in their 


claps. There are ſlill ſome ſober men, who cannot 


Several Templers, and others of the more 
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(b), in 1714. The ſame yeat he re- () Sec bis Eeidle 
ſigned his poſt to the Ducheſs, being appointed to attend the Earl of Clarendon in the dat Tx 
Queen Anne to the Court of Hanover [F]. 


v ocea- 
by the ar- 


rival of her Roy · 
The Hobo d 
Princeſs of Wales 
(%) She arrived 
with the two el- 


deft Princefſes, 
which his laſt employ had given him of being perſonally known to the new Sovereign and his Od. 13, 1714. 


Family [G]. Accordingly he took the opportunity of making his court to the Princeſs of * . 
Wales (z), [afterwards Queen Caroline] on the arrival of her Royal Highneſs in England Set-23- 


ted 


(9) It is in the 
8th Vol. of Mr. 
Pope's Works. 


(10) This may 
perhaps allude to 
the following 
lines in Phillips's 
Paſtorals. 
Breathe ſoſt, ye 
Winds, ye Waters, 
gently flow, 
Shield her, ye 
trees, ye flowers 
around her grow. 
Ye ſwains, I beg 
you paſs in 


» 
My Love in 
yonder vale 2- 
ſleep does lie. 
Compare theſe 
with Canticles. 
.Ch. i. 5. 
In this view Mr 
Pope's tranſition 
is beautiful. 


(71) In Pope's 
Works, Val. s. 


+ By reaſon of 
his ecafneſs, 


be of the general opinion; but the laughers are ſo 


much the majority, that one or two critics ſeem deter- 
mined to undeceive the town at their proper coſt by 


writing grave diſſertations againſt To encoura 


with great gravity and ſedateneſs, ſome few with 
* 
o 
s it. 


them in this laudable deſign, it is reſolved, a preface 
ſhall be prefixed to the farce in vindication of the 
© nature 
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(?) The Princeſs 
of Wales was de- 
livered of a young 
Prince, Nov. 20, 


1717. And Mr 


Pope in a letter 
dated the th of 
that month gives 
bim joy of this 
Prince, becauſe 
ſays be he is the 
only Prince from 


(12) This was 
executed with in- 
comp-rable hu- 
mour. 


(13) Pope's 
Works, ubi ſupra 


(14) This hu- 
mour in the cha- 
rater of Timo- 
thy Peaſcod was 
imitated in a Po- 
em called the 
Horn- book, pub- 
liſhed in 1733. 


(15) Mr Gay 
publiſhed another 
Farce called the 
Mohocks, but it 
was never acted. 


(16) Mr Cidber 
tells us, it was 
very ill received, 
if not condemned, 
the firſt night. 


Lives of the Po- 


ets, Vol. +4» edit, 
1753s 


(17) In Pope's 


Works, Vol. 8. 


(13) In this play 
o Lovers of a 
irtuoſo's wife 

to gain acceſs to 

her, got them- 
ſelves ſent to the 
huſband as two 
rarities in the 
forms of an Egyp- 
tian Mummy and 

a Crocodile. 


(19) In a ſhort 
advertiſement 
prefixed to the 
play. 


AV. 


their Royal Highneſſes honoured it with their preſence. The very kind reception, he met {(*) He was then 


with from perſons of the firſt diſtinction at this time, filled him with the fond hopes of 
more ſubſtantial favours [I]; and the failure of theſe (i) made too deep an impreſſion upon 
his tender nature, which upon that account was but ill ſuited to the wavering ſtate of a 


lender fortune. 


To divert this melancholy, Mr Pulteney (m) took our author in com- 


pany with him to Aix [K] in France in the year 1717, and the following year he was 


invited by Lord Harcourt to his ſeat in Oxfordſhire [L]. In 1720 he publiſhed his poems 


whom you have had no expectations and no diſappointment, See Pope's Works, Vol. 8. by 


© nature and dignity of this new way of writing (12). 
Accordingly there came out ſoon after, A compleat Key 
to the What d ye call it, which was written by one 
Griffin, a player, aſſiſted by Lewis Theobald. Upon 
this Mr Gay, in a letter to Mr Congreve, dated April 
ſeventh 1715 (13), makes the following remarks : 
There is a ſixpenny pamphlet lately publiſhed upon 

the tragedy of the What d' ye call it, wherein he 
with much judgment and learning, calls me a block- 
head, and Mr. Pope a knave. His grand charge is 
againſt the Pilgrim's Progreſs (14), which, be ſays, is 
directly levelled at Cato's reading Plato. To back 
this cenſure, he goes on to tell you, that the pilgrim's 
being mentioned to be the eighth edition, makes the 
reflection evident, the tragedy of Cato having juſt 
eight times (as he quaintly expreſſes it) viſited the 
preſs. He has alſo endeavoured to ſhew, that every 
particular paſſage of the play leads to ſome fine part 
of that tragedy, which he ſays I have injudiciouſly and 
* profoundly abuſed.” The What d ye call it (15) was 
alſo attacked by Mr (afterwards Judge) Burnet, in one 
of his papers called the Grumbler. | 

[1] Filled him with the hopes of more ſubſtantial fa- 
wours.] It was in this flow of ſpirits, that the Three 
hours after marriage was brought upon the ſtage, and he 


- 


bore the ill ſucceſs (16) of it very manfully, as is evident 


from the following letter (17). Dear Pope, too late 
* I ſee and confeſs myſelf miſtaken in relation to the 
comedy ; yet I do not think, had I followed your 
* advice, and only introduced the mummy, that the 
© abſence of the crocodile (18) had ſaved it. I cannot 
© help laughing myſelf (though the vulgar do not con- 
* fider, that it was deſigned to look very ridiculous) to 
* think, how the poor moniter and mummy were daſhed 
* at their reception ; and when the cry was loudeſt, 
that if the thing had been wrote by another, I ſhould 
have deemed the Town in ſome meaſure miſtaken : 
and, as to your apprehenſion that this may do us any 
© future injury, do not think it. The Doctor has a 
© more valuable name than can be hurt by any thing of 
© this nature, and your's is doubly ſafe. I will (if any 
* ſhame there be) take it all to myſelf, as indeed I 
* ought, the motion being firſt mine, and never heartily 
approved of by you. As to what your early enemy 
5 ſaid at the Duke of Dorſet's, and Mr Pulteney's, you 
will live to prove him a falſe prophet, as you have 
© already a liar, and a flatterer, and a poet in ſight 
of nature. Whether I ſhall do ſo or no, you can 
© beſt tell; for with the continuance of your dear 
* friendſhip and aſſiſtance, never yet witheld from me, 
I dare promiſe as much. 

I beg of you not to ſuffer this or any thing elſe 
to hurt your health. As I have publickly ſaid, that 

I w ſted by two friends (19), I ſhall ſtill continue 


in the ſame ftory, profeſſing obſtinate ſilence about Dr 


- 

Arbuthnot and yourſelf. I am going to-morrow to 
5 n notwithſtanding the bad- 
* neſs of the weather; where, though I am to mix 
with Quality, I ſhall ſee nothing half ſo engaging as 
« you, my dear friend, I am (not at all cait down) 


your fincere 


(20) It was afted 

at Drury-Lane in 2 

1717. | 
21) In his firſt Mr 

moo to Mr Pope 

publiſhed in 


1742. 


Jon Gar. 


Tube fatire of this play ſeems to be levelled at Dr 


Woodward in the character of Foſſile, which was ad- 


mirably repreſented. by the beſt comedian of that time 
in his ſtyle of acting Mr Johnſon, as was that of Mrs 
Foſſile by Mrs Oldfield (20) ; but no advantage in the 
ing was able to ſupport it. How greatly Mr 

ted himſelf in it's reception, we are informed by 
Cibber (21), who likewiſe tells us he had a fling at 
it in the character of Bays, when the Rehearſal was 
ated ſoon after. Thus upon the coming of the two 
Kings of Brentford from the clouds into the throne 


out of favour 
Court, havin _ 
hgned his place 
of Seeretary at 
War the April 
before. Salmon'y 
Chronol, Hiſtori. 
an. in the Year 
1717, 


again, inſtead of what his part directed, he ſaid. Now, 


Sir, this revolution I had ſome thoughts of introd:icing by 
a quite different contrivance ; but my deſign taking air, 
ſome of your ſharp wits I found had made uſe of it before 
me; otherwiſe I intended to have flolen one of them in the 
ſhape of a mummy, and t'other in that of a crocodile. 
This was ſo much reſented by Mr Pope, that, after the 
play, coming behind the ſcenes in an extraordinary agi- 
tation of ſpirits, he fell upon the actor in very foul 
language; and Mr Cibber's perſiſting in the ſame inſult 
ſeveral ſucceeding nights, is aſſigned by him for the firſt 


cauſe of Mr Pope's perſecuting him with his pen erer 


afterwards. 

[X] He was taken by Mr Pulteney to Aix.) He had 
been entertained the year before with a viſit to his own 
country [Devonſhire] at the expence of the Earl of Bur- 
lington, and had repaid his Lordſhip with a humorous 
account of the journey (22). He made the ſame return 

for this ſucceeding favour of Mr Pulteney. 'This jaunt- 
ing about with ſome decent appointments, was one of 


the ſweeteſt pleaſures of his life, and never failed of pro- 


voking his muſe. However, Dr Swift rallies the foible 
with his uſual kind ſeverity. © I wiſh (ſays he to him in 
* 1729) you had a little villakin in his [Pope's] neigh- 
* bourhood ; but you are yet too volatile, and any Lady 
* with a coach and fix horſes, would carry youto Japan.” 
The fame foible comes again croſs the Dean's mind in 
1732, when he writes thus to his friend. I find by 
* as volatile as ever, juſt the reverſe of Mr Pope, who 
* hath always loved a domeſtic life from his youth. I 
* was going to wiſh you had ſome little place that you 
: — call your own; but I profeſs I do not know you 
© well enough to contrive any one ſyſtem of life that 
* would pleaſe you. You pretend to preach up riding 
and walking to the Ducheſs ; yet, from my knowledge 
of you after twenty years, you always joined a violent 
« deſire of perpetually ſhifting places and company, with 
a rooted lazineſs, and an utter impatience of fatigue. 
A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt exerciſe you can 
© bear, and this only when you can fill it with ſuch com- 
« pany as is beſt ſuited to your taſte (23)." 

[L] He went to Stanton- Harcourt, in wr oe uae 
Here an unfortunate accident again engaged his muſe 
Jointly with Mr Pope; of this he ſent an account to 
Mr Elijah Fenton in a letter (24), ſoon after it had hap- 
pened. The only news, ſays he, that you can expect to 
* have from me here, is news from Heaven; for I am 
* quite out of the world, and there is ſcarce any thing 
can reach me, except the noiſe of thunder. Upon that 

ſubje& he proceeds (in contraſt to Horace) to acquaint 


his friend, that Blenheim ſtood untouched in the neigh- 


bourhood, while a cock of barley in the next field ta 
them, was conſamed to aſhes. * Would to God, con- 
* tmues he, that this heap of barley had been all that 
* had periſhed! For, unhappily beneath this little 
* ſhelter, ſat two much more conſtant lovers, than ever 
were found in romance under the ſhade of a beech- 
* tree. John Hewet was a well-ſet man, of about five- 
* and-twenty. Sarah Drew might be rather called 
* comely than beautiful, and was about the ſame age. 
* They had paſſed through the various labours of the 
year together with the greateſt ſatisfaction; if ſhe 
* milked, it was his morning and evening care to bring 
© the cows to her hand; it was bat laſt fair, that he 
bought her a preſent of green filk for her ſtraw-hat, 
and the poſy on her ſilver ring was of his chuſing. 
Their love was the talk of the whole neighbourhood ; 
for ſcandal never affirmed, that they had any other 
views, than the lawful poſſeſſion of each other in 
* marriage. It was that very morning, that he had ob- 
* tained the conſent of her parents, and it was but till 
the next week they were to wait to be happy. Per- 
* haps in the intervals of their work, they were now 
: * talking 


(22) It is called 
A Journey to 
Exeter, in an Epi- 


ſtle to that Lord. 


* the whole caſt of your letter, that you are as giddy and 


and 57. in Pope's 
Works, Vol. 9. 
edit. 1742. 


(24) It is dated 
Auguſt 3, 1718, 
and the lightning 
fell the laſt day 
of July. Ibid. 
Vol. 8. 


pi- 


(25) Lord Orrery 


in his account of 
the Life and 
Writings of Dr 
Swife, Letter 
the XXth. 


(26) That was 
the Expreſſion of 
Mr Fenton, frem 
whom we had 
the account of 
this particular, 
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by ſubſcription with good ſucceſs (), but this was preſently damped by the misfortune he had 0 See be Tet 
of being involved in the general calamity which happened [M] that remarkable year. So that thuen, quoted 
by degrees he fell into ſuch an utter deſpondency as, being attended with the cholic, brought e. 


his life in danger, 


In this unhappy condition he removed for the benefit of the air in 1722 


to Hampſtead, where he received ſome very tender proofs of Mr Pope's affection [N]. 
Recovering from this diforder, he finiſhed, in 1724, his tragedy called the Captives; which 
being honoured with a particular mark of favour from her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 


of Wales (o), he was further encouraged to write a ſet of fables [O] in verſe, for the uſe 


talking of their wedding-cloaths, and John was ſuit- 
ing ſeveral ſorts of poppies and field flowers to her 
complexion to chaſe her knot for the wedding-day. 
While they were thus buſted (it was on the laſt of July, 
between two and three 1n the afternoon) the clouds 
grew black, and ſuch a ſtorm of lightning and thun- 
der enſued, that all the labourers made the beſt of 
their way to what ſhelter the trees and hedges af- 
forded. Sarah was frightened, and fell down in a 
ſwoon on a heap of barley ; John, who never ſeparated 
from her, ſat down by her, having raked toge- 
ther two or three heaps the better to ſecure her from 
the ſtorm. Immediately there was heard ſo loud a 
crack, as if Heaven had ſplit aſunder: every one was 
now ſollicitous for the ſafety of his neighbour, and 
called to one another throughout the field. No an- 


they ſtepped to the place where they lay ; they per- 
ceived the barley all in a flame, and then ſpied this 
faithful pair, John with one arm about Sarah's neck, 
and the other held over her as to ſcreen her from the 
lightning. They were ſtruck dead, and ſtiffned in this 
tender poſture. Sarah's left eye.brow was ſinged, 
and there appeared a black ſpot on her breaſt: her 
lover was all over black, but not the leaſt ſigns of 


life were found in either. Attended by their melan- 


choly companions, they were conveyed to the town, 


and the next day were interred in Stanton-Harcourt 

church yard. My Lord Harcourt, at Mr Pope's and 

my requeſt, has cauſed a ſtone to be placed over them, 

upon condition that we furniſhed the epitaph, which 
is as follows: 


When eaſtern lovers feed the fun' ral ſire, 

On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire. 
Here pity ing Heav'n that virtue mutual found, 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts ſo ſincere th' Almighty ſaw well pleas'd, 
Sent his own light'ning, and the victims ſeiz d. 


It is thus our poet entertained his friends when he 


was properly himſelf, which ought to be remembered 


in read ing the remark of a noble author (25), who, 
ſpeaking of Mr Gay's letters to Dr Swift, obſerves, 
they have nothing in them ſtriking, or commendatory, 


and his ſentiments only thoſe of an honeſt, good- 
_ © natured man: it will preſently appear that in that 


correſpondence we never ſee him but in an ill ſtate of 
health, and under ſome dejeQtion of ſpirits; beſides, it 


is allowed he had an awful regard of the Dean as his 


father, it might have been ſaid, as his preceptor. 
Involved in the calamity of that year.) No 
body will be ſurprized that a perſon of Mr Gay's turn 
was caught in the alluring ſnare that was laid at this time 
by the projectors of the South-Sea ſcheme. He had the 
ill luck to be poſſeſſed of as much original ſtock as ſwell- 
ed to the imaginary value of about ten thouſand pounds. 
Upon which, Mr Pope and Mr Fenton, with others, not 
a little delighted with the proſpect of houg their friend 
ſettled in an independent fortune, ſo indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport his ſpirit in chearfulneſs, were very 
aſſiduous in urging him to ſell : he gave them an abſo- 
late denial, and even treated the advice (as thouſands 
did at that time) with an air of diſdain. Then they en- 
deavoured to prevail on him at leaſt to let as much 
ſtock go, as would raiſe wherewithal to purchaſe an an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds for his life ; obſerving to 
him, that by this means he would be placed out of the 
reach of want, and be ſure of a clean fbirt and a Hu- 
der of mutton every day (26). It was further added, 
that this prudent ſtep was very confiſtent with any 
higher views which might poſſibly ariſe, ſince the re- 
mainder was enough to give him ſtill a conſiderable 
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Duke 


hand in the play, of which he would alſo wait 
the event with much leſs anxiety after this ne- 
ceſſary provifion ; but all this preaching, however 
ſound the doctrine, was given to the winds. Their 
friend was ſeized with the general new ſpirit of * 
phecy of much greater things than they fimply talked 
of, and all this while lived ſuitably to that proſpect; nor 
was this ſpirit quenched, but in the general inundation 
that preſently broke the charm, and ſtripped poor Gay 
even of the ſmall pittance of his original ſtock. This 
original ſtock ſeems to be the thouſand pounds, about 
the diſpofal of which we are told (27) our author had a 
conſultation with his friends, when Mr Lewis Lord Ox- 
ford's ſteward adviſed him to intruſt it to the funds, 
and live upon the intereſt ; Dr Arbuthnot to intruſt it 
to providence, and live upon the principal ; and Mr 
Pope was for purchaſing an annuity for life; fecrfizs 
probe, ſays the author of this ſtory, incertior ſim multo 
quam dudum T. Dr Swift, who was alſo for his buying 
an annuity, having received no agreeable anſwer, in 
reply thereto tells him, You are the naſt refractory, 
honeſt, good-natured man 1 ever knew (28). 

[N] He received ſome tender proofs of Mr Pope's af- 
fection] Mr Pope's mother lying very ill at this time 


hindered him from viſiting his friend in perſon, he ' 


therefore wrote to him in the following moſt af- 
fectionate terms: In the afflicting proſpe& before 
* me, I know nothing that can ſo much alleviate 
it, as the view now given me (heaven grant it may 
increaſe) of your recovery—May your health augment 
as faſt as I fear her's muſt decline; I believe that 


you be paſſed in good fortune and tranquillity, rather 
from your own giving to yourſelf, than from any ex- 


gether without wiſhing more felicity or acquiſitions 


tions to greatneſs. | | 
P. S. As I told you in my laſt letter, I repeat it 
in this; do not think of writing to me. The Doctor, 
Mrs Howard, and Mrs Blount, give me daily ac- 
counts of you.” 
In another letter he expreſſes himſelf thus: No 
words can tell you the great concern I feel for you; 
I affure you it was not, and is not leſſened, by the im- 
mediate apprehenſion I have now every day lain un- 
der of loſing my mother. Be aſſured no duty leſs 
than that ſhould have kept me one day from at- 
tending your condition. I would come and take a 
room by you at Hampſtead to be with you daily, 
were ſhe not ftill in danger of death. I have con- 
ſtantly had particular accounts of you from the doctor, 
* which have not ceaſed to alarm me. God preſerve 
* your life, and reſtore your health. I really beg it 
for my own ſake, for I feel I love you more than I 
thought in health, though I always loved you a great 
deal. He then made a propoſal to attend him to 
the ſouthern parts, as ſoon as he ſhould recover ſtrength 
enough for the journey; and concludes thus: Dear 
Gay, be as chearful as your ſufferings will permit: 
God is a better friend than a Court; even any honeſt 
man is better. I promiſe you my entire friendſhip in 
« all events, heartily praying for your recovery. | 
P. S. Do not write if you are ever ſo able; the 
doctor tells me all (29).* | | 
[0] Encouraged to write a ſet of fables] Dean 
Swift, who informs us that our author was promiſed a 
reward for this piece, intimates likewiſe his opinion 
how that promiſe came to pat on the face of an affront. 
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than friendſhip can give and receive, without obliga- 
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(=) See his Epi- 


(o) Viz. that of 
hearing him read 


it to her in Ma 
of the nuſeript. 


(27) By Mr 
Warburton in a 
note to Letter 
XXIXth in Vol. 
9. of Pope's 
Works. edit. 
1753s 


+ Well done; 
you have hung re 
more upon the 
tenters than be- 
fore. 


(28) Ibid. 


would be very faſt— May the life that is added to 


peRations or truſt in others—May you and I live to- 


(29) Theſe two 
Letters are in 
Vol. 8. of Pope's 
Works, without 
a date, R 


It muſt be allowed, fays the Dean (30), ſpeaking of (30) The Intelli- 


* the 
works wherein he hath been faulty with reſpect to 
* courtiers and ſtateſmen ; for to omit his other pieces, 


* even 


Beggar's Opera, this is not the firſt of Mr Gay's grocer, No. III. 


p- 23- publiſhed 
1729. 


- 
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Duke of Cumberland theſe he publiſhed in 1726, with a ſuitable dedication to that 


(p) This was a- 
gainft Mr Pope's 
advice. See Re- 
mark [U}, 


(s) Vis. in the 
vember 1727. 


(31) See Letter 
xviii. in Pope's 
| Works, Vol. Je 
edit. Ward, 


(33) The Dean 
in anſwer is very 
merryuponhis ex- 
cuſe tothe Queen, 
and obſerves that 
Oliver Cromwell 

did not begin to 
till he was 
„Letter xxix. 


(33) This Letter 
is dated, OR. 6, 
1727. See Ibid. 

Val. 8. | 


EF & B - 


Prince 


(P), who was then very young. Upon the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to 


the Crown the following year, in ſettling Queen Caroline's Houſhold, the Poſt of 
Gentleman-Uſher to the youngeſt Princeſs Loviſa, was marked out for Mr Gay ; but 
he declined the offer as unworthy of him [P], and his famous Beggar's Opera [ 2] appeared 


n upon the ſtage early in the enſuing ſeaſon (q). The unparallelled ſucceſs of that 
d induced him to carry on the plan in a ſecond part, which being excluded the theatre by 


piece 


the Lord Chamberlain [R], our author thought proper to print it by ſubſcription, and 


even in his fables, publiſhed within two years paſt, 
and dedicated to the Duke of Cumberland, for which 
* he was promiſed a reward, he hath been thought 
* ſomewhat too bold upon courtiers.” 

[PI] He declined the offer as unworthy of him.) Our 
author gives an account of this matter to his laſt men- 
tioned friend (31), intimating the excuſe he had made 
in a letter to her Majeſty, was his being too far ad- 
vanced in life. So, continues he, now all my ex- 
pectations are vaniſhed, and I have no proſpect but 
in depending wholly upon myſelf, and my own con- 
duct. As I am uſed to diſappointments, I can bear 
them; but, as I can have no more hopes, I can 
no more be diſappointed ; ſo that I am in a bleſſed 
condition (32). 'l heſe laſt words are an echo of 
thoſe which had been ſent him on this occaſion by Mr 
Pope, who writes thus: I have many years ago mag- 
nified in my own mind, and repeated to you a ninth 
Beatitude, added to the eight in Scripture, © Bleſſed 
is he who expects nothing, for he ſhall never be diſap- 
pointed. He afterwards declares his approbation of 
the excuſe ſent by Lord Grantham to the Queen, and 
concludes in theſe remarkable terms: * Dear Gay, 
adieu! I can add a plain uncourtly ſpeech, While you 
are no-body's ſervant, you may be any one's friend; 
and as ſuch I embrace you in all conditions of life. 
* While I have a ſhilling, you ſhall have fix-pence, nay, 
* eight-pence, if I cancontrive to live upon a groat (3 3). 
The Dean, two years afterwards, revenged his cauſe in 
the following lines (34). | 


Thus Gay the hare with many friends, 
Twice ſeven long years at Court attends ; 
Who under tales conveying truth 
To virtue form'd a princely youth ; 
Who paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
As far as modiſh pride allow'd; 

Rejects a ſervile uſher's place, 

And leaves St James's in diſgrace. 


_ [ 2 ] His famous Beggar's Opera.] This piece was 
received with greater applauſe than was ever known. 
Beſides being acted in Lo 

ruption, and renewed the next ſeaſon with equal ap- 
plauſe, it ſpread into all the great towns of England, 
was play'd in many places to the zoth and 4oth time, 
at Bath and Briſtol 50, &c. It made its progreſs into 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was performed 
24 days ſucceſſively. 


them the favourite ſongs of it in fans, and houſes were 
furniſhed with it in ſcreens. The fame of it was not 


confined to the author only. The perſon who aQed 


Polly, *till then obſcure, became all at once the fa- 


vourite of the town: her pictures were engraved, and 


(35) See Notes 
to verſe 326 0 
Pope's Dunciad, 
book III. 


(36) In the In- 
telligencer, ubi 
ſupra, 


ſold in great numbers; her life written, books of let- 
ters and verſes to her publiſhed, and pamphlets made 
even of her ſayings and jeſts. Furthermore, it drove 
out of England (for that ſeaſon) the Italian Opera, 
which had carried all before it for ten years (35). Dr 


f Swift attributes (36) this unprecedented, and almoſt in- 
credible ſucceſs, to a 


culiar merit in the performance, 
wherein what we the point of humour is exactly 
hit; a point, he obſerves, * which whoever can right- 
ly touch, will never fail of pleaſing a great majority; 
and which in its perfeQtion, is allowed to be much 
© preferable to wit, if it be not rather the moſt uſeful 
and agreeable ſpecies of it. The Dean likewiſe re- 
marks, that in this piece the author hath by à turn 0 
© humour, entirely new placed wices of all kinds in t 
* frongeſt and moſt odious light, and thereby done emi- 
* nent ſervice both to religion and morality.” He then 
roceeds to vindicate this aſſertion, by examining the 
veral particulars; after which, upon the whole, he 
concludes, that nothing but ſervile attachment 10 a 


ndon 63 days without inter- 


The Ladies carried about with 


f r i yi in oo oo T. 


writing immoralities ; 


the 


« party, affefation of fingularity, lamentable dulneſi, 


* miſtaken zeal, or fludied hypocriſy, can have the leaſt 
* reaſonahle objeftion againſt this excellent moral per- 


* formance.” This, it muſt be owned, was to the pur- 


poſe, ſince the Beggar's Opera lay moſt expoſed on the 
fide of morality, and was at that time warmly attacked 
from the pulpit (37). Another method to ruin its cha · 
racter on that account, was taken by Mr Colley Cibber, 
who introduced on the ſtage a rival piece drawn upon 
the ſame general plan, where none but virtuous cha- 
raters were exhibited. But let the author himſelf tell 
us the fate of this attempt: After the vaſt ſucceſs, 
* ſays he (38), of that new ſpecies of dramatic poetry, 
the Beggar's Opera, the year following I was ſo ſtupid 
as to attempt ſomething of the ſame kind upon a quite 
« different foundation, that of recommending virtue 
and innocence, which I ignorantly thought might not 
have a leſs pretence to favour, than ſetting greatneſs 
and authority in a contemptible, and the moſt vulgar 
vice and wickedneſs inan amiable light. But behold how 
fondly I was miſtaken! Love in a riddle, for ſo my new - 
fangled performance was called, was as vilely damn'd 
and hooted at, as ſo vain a preſumption in the idle 
cauſe of virtue could deſerve. Vet this, continues 
Mr Cibber, is not what I complain of I will allow 
my poetry to have been as much below the other, as 
taſte or criticiſm can fink it. I will grant likewiſe, 
that the applauded author of the Beggar's Opera had 
in that piece more ſkilfully gratified the public taſte, 
than all the brighteſt authors that ever writ before 
him; and I have ſometimes thought, from the mo- 
deſty of his motto, Nos hec novimus efſe nibil (39), 
that he gave them that performance as a ſatire on the 
depravity of their judgment, (as Ben Johnſon of old 
was ſaid to have given his Bartho/omew-fair in ridi- 
cule of the vulgar taſte which had difliked his Sgj anus), 
and by artfully ſeducing them to be the champions of 
the immoralities he deteſted, he ſhould be amply re- 
venged on their former ſeverity and ignorance (40). 
This were indeed a triumph which the author of Cato 
might have envied. Cato, 'tis true, ſucceeded ; but 
reached not by full forty days the progreſs and ap- 
plauſes of the Beggar's Opera. Will it however, ad- 
mit of a queſtion, Which of the two compoſitions a 
good writer would rather wiſh to have been the au- 
thor of? Yet on the other ſide, muſt we not allow, 
that to have taken a whole nation, high and low, in- 
to a general applauſe, has ſhewn a power in poetry, 


none but this one author could ever yet arrive at.“ 
Thus did Mr Cibber ftrain his voice againſt the Beg- 

ar's Opera in 1740, but all in vain. We have ſeen 
that deathleſs performance ſince flouriſh as before, and 
ſucceeding Pollies make their fortunes by it. 


which (though often attempted in the ſame kind) 


(37) Particularly 
by the preſent 
Archbiikop of 
Canterbury then | 
preacher at Lin- 
coln's Ina. 


(38) In his Apo- 
Dey for his own 
Life, p. 142, 3, 
8 vo. edit. 1740. 


(39) This in- 
ſtance of his mo- 
deſty is not for- 
gotten by the 
author of the 
abovecited note 


to the Dunciad. 


(40) In condem- 
ning ſome of his 
former plays. 


[R] Excluded the flage by the Lord Chamberlain] 


The title of it is Polly, or à ſecond part of the Beggar's 


Opera. To conceive an idea of the ferment raiſed by 
this ſuppreſſion, we muſt compare what our author 
ſays, with what we are told by Mr Cibber. The firft 
intimates (41) that it had been given him by ſome as a 
reaſon for the prohibition, that he had written many 
diſaffected libels, and ſeditious pamphlets ; by others, 
that particularly in this piece he had been charged with 
at it was filled with ſlander and 
calumny againſt ſome particular great perſons, and that 
Majeſty itſelf was endeavoured to be brought into ridi- 
cule and contempt. In anſwer to the firſt, he proteſts 
his innocence, and ſolemnly declares his loyalty ; for 
the reſt, he appeals to the play, which he gives as the 
reaſon of printing it. Here we perceive how high the 
tide ran at Court. In the next place, Mr Cibber will 
tell us, what an uproar was raiſed in the town: * Va- 


* rious, ſays he (42), were the ſpeculations upon wy 


(41) In the pre · 
tace to Polly. 


(42) In his Apo» 
logy, &c. p. 144* 
ubi ſupra. 


. 
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the advantage he made of it that way, might well be deemed a ſufficient ballance for any ſup- 


poſed damage from the 'prohibitionz eſpecially as he | 
protection of the Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſberry, who made his caſe their own {r), 


was taken immediately into the 
and 


uſed him with an uncommon degree of kindneſs. But theſe extraordinary favours, beſides 
the heartening reflections which the new eclat of his poetical fame muſt necds inſpire, 
aſſiſted too with the diverſions that were affectionately ſuggeſted by Mr Pope [SJ, and 
the . conſtant leſſons with equal affection inculcated by Dr Swift [TJ, all put together, 
were not able intirely to remove a certain painful ſenſe of his ill fortune at Court, be- 
rebat lateri letbalis arundo. In a little time he relapſed into his old diſtemper the cholic (5), 
after which he lived, or rather languiſhed the remainder of his days under an incurable 
deject ion of ſpirits (U, reſiding moſtly at Ameſbury, a ſcat of his noble Patron's, near 


Stone-henge upon Saliſbury-plain. 


In ſo ſweet a retirement he was not without ſome 
chearful intervals, which he ſtill enjoyed in the company of his muſe (7). 


In the winter 


ſeaſons he came with the family to London, and was at their houſe in Burlington-gar 
dens, when he was ſuddenly ſeized with a violent inflammatory fever, which in three 
days put a period to his life [V, on the 4th of December, 1732. After a very decent 
funeral ſolemnity [X] his body was interred on the 23d of that month, in the ſouth 
crols-iſle over againſt Chaucer's tomb in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where a handſome monu- 
ment is erected to his memory by the juſt-mentioned illuſtrious perſons, with an in- 


ſcription by Mr Pope, to which we muſt refer for his character [7]. 


act of power. Some thought that the others 
© that the town was hardly dealt with; a third ſort, 
* who perhaps had envied him the ſucceſs of his firſt 
part, affirmed when it was printed, that whatever 
* the intention might be, the fact was in his favour ; 
that he had been a greater gainer by ſubſcriptions to 
his copy, than he could have been by a bare theatri- 
cal repreſentation.” He then goes on to tell us, how 
greatly he ſuffered by this ferment. * Soon after this 
* prohibition, my performance was to come upon the 

© ſtage, at a time when many people were out of hu- 
* mour at the late diſappointment, and ſeemed willing 
© to lay hold of any pretence of making a reprizal. 
* Great umbrage was taken that I was permitted to 
* have the whole Town to myſelf, by this abſolute for- 
* biddance of what they had more mind to have been 
* entertained with. And ſome few days before my 
* bawble was ated, I was informed, that a ſtrong party 
would be made againſt it. Accordingly Love in a 
* Riddle was aſſaſſinated. Indeed it held up its head a 
* ſecond day, and would have ſpoke for mercy, but 
© was not ſuffered. Not even the preſence of a royal 
« Heir apparent could protect it 


[S] The diverſions ſuggeſted by My Pope.) Among 


others, he propoſed the royal hermitage (built by the 
Queen in Richmond Gardens) as a good occaſion for 
Mr Gay to try his muſe upon ; urging, that it was ex- 
pected from him by ſeveral of his friends. One ſhould 
not bear in mind, continues he, all one's life, any little 
indignity one receives from a Court. But all this dear 
friend's arguments availed nothing; he anſwers them all, 


and concludes, that he 4necv himſelf unworthy of Royal. 


(43) Theſe two Patronage (43). 


Letters are dated [T] The leon, of Dr Swift. ] Almoſt every letter 


3 the Dean wrote to him at that time had ſome inſtance 
Val. 9. of theſe pointed kindneſſes. Lord Orrery (44), in 


his remarks on theſe letters between Swift and Gay, 
(434) In his Ac- having obſerved, that the latter loved the former to a 
count ef the Liſe degree of veneration, and that the friendſhip was re- 
and nes of turned with great ſincerity, concludes, that * Swift 
ng, XC. + writes to him [Gay] in the ſame ſtrain as he would 
2 8 have written to a ſon, and ſeems to diſtinguiſh him 
as the correſpondent to whom he had not the leaſt 

grain of reſerve.” | | 

[U] He languiſbed under an incurable dejefion of ſpi- 

rits.] The whole ſeries of the letters between him and 

his two (ſo often mentioned) friends, affords a melan- 
(45) From a let- choly proof of this truth. The following extract (45) will 
Wi” be dſufficient to produce for a ſample. * Dear Mr Pope, 
ile as abode. My melancholy increaſes, and every hour threatens me 

* with ſome return of my diſtemper; nay, I think I 
may rather ſay, I have it on me. Not the divine 
© looks, the kind favours and expreſſions of the divine 
* Ducheſs, who hereafter ſhall be in place of a Queen 
* to me, nay ſhe ſhall be my Queen, nor the inex- 
« prefſible goodneſs of the Duke, can in the leaſt chear 
* me. The drawing-room no more receives light from 
* theſe two ſtars. There is now (what Milton ſays is in 
Hell) darkneſs viſible. — O that I had never known 
* what a Court was! Dear Pope, what a barren ſoil (to 

VOL. IV. No. 183. 


oe as ee O44 <2.” 


Mr Gore, and Mr Pope 


He died inteſtate, 
ſo 


me ſo) have I been ſtriving to produce ſomething 
out of! Why did I not take your advice, before my 
writing fables for the Duke, not to write them, or 
rather to write them for ſome young Nobleman ? It 
is my very hard fate, I muſt get nothing, write for 
them, or againſt them.” 0 
[WF] Put a period to his life] He was attended by 
two phyſicians, beſides Dr Arbuthnot, who thought 
him irrecoverable from the beginning, and that it ended 
in a mortification of his bowels. The Doctor obſerves, it 
was the moſt precipitate caſe he ever knew. Hence it is 
that Mr Pope (46) calls it an unexpected death; it could 
be ſo to him only in that view (47), ſince Mr Gay had pre- 
pared him for it in ſeveral letters. After a Somerſet- 
ſhire journey, in the preceding ſummer, for his health, 
he writes (48), that he was little better for it, and be- 
gan to fear the illneſs he had ſo long and ſo often com- 
plained of, inherent in his conſtitution ; and concludes, 
that he had nothing for it but patience In another 
letter he expreſſes himſelf in the following terms :;—* I 
find myſelf in ſuch a ſtrange confufion, and depreſſion 
« of ſpirits, that I have not ſtrength even to make my 
« will; though I perceive, by many warnings, I have 
« no continuing city here. I begin to look upon my- 
« ſelf as one already dead, and deſire my dear Mr Pope, 
whom [ love as my own ſoul, if you ſurvive me, as 


a a * a W a 


you certainly will, if a ſtone ſhould mark the place 
of my grave, ſee theſe words put upon it. 


* Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhew it: 
I thought ſo once, but now 1 knonw it. 


With what you may think proper. If any body 
ſhould aſk, how I could communicate this after death? 
Let it be known, it is not meant ſo, but my preſent ſen- 
timents in life (49). What the bearer brings beſide 
this letter, ſhould I die without a will, which I am 
the likelier to do, as the law will ſettle my ſmall 
eſtate much as I ſhould myſelf, let it remain with 
you, as it has long done with me, a remembrance of 
a dead friend. But there is none like you, living or 
dead (50). | | 
X] After a very decent funeral ſolemnity.] His 
body was brought by the company of Upholders from 
the Duke of Queenſberry's, to Exeter Change in the 
Strand; whence, after lying in very decent ſtate, it 


- 
4-3 por. fs. 
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(7) They beck 
quitted the Court 
on this occaſion, 


(s) See a letter 
to him from Mr 
Pope, 23 Oct. 
1730. 


— 
t) Befides re- 
viſing the Wife 
or Bath, he com- 
poſed ſale more 
Fables, which 
were added to a 
new edition print 
ed ſoon after his” 
death, as alſo 
the Opera of 
Achilles, 


46) In a Letter 
to Swift the 62d, 
Vol. 9. of his 
Works, edit. 
1742. 


47) It was far 
from being ſo to 
Dr Swift, as ap- 
pears from his 
remarkable in- 
darſement to the 
above Letter, | 
viz. On my dear 
friend Mr Gay's 
death, received 
Dec 15, but not 
read till the 2oth 
by an impulſe 
foreboding ſome 
misfortune, 


(48) In a Letter 
dated Oct. 7, 
1732s 


44+ 


(49) In this light 
the objection a- 

gainſt the double 
rhyme has leſs 

weight. | 


(Jo) See Pope's. 
Works, Vol. 9. 


was drawn in a hearſe trimmed with plumes of black 


and white feathers, attended with three mourning 
coaches and fix horſes to Weſtminſter- Abbey, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, on Dec. 23 The pall was 
ſupported by the Earl of Cheſterfield, Lord Viſcount 
Cornbury, the Hon. Mr Berkeley, General Dormer, 
; the ſervice being performed 
by the preſent Dean, Dr Wilcox, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
the Choir attending (5 1). 

[Y) His character] It would be tedious to in- 
ſert an inſcription ſo well known. We ſhall only take 
notice, that the laſt line in the poetical part was writ- 
ten at firſt thus, Seriking their aching beſoms—here lies 
Gay ; but upon Dr Swift's admonition of the cacopho- 
ny in the two participles, Mr Pope altered it as it now 

24 8 | ſtands 


4 
See Mr 
oy Life . 
ed in 1733 
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CELLIBRA N D. 


1 


n ſo that his fortune, which was not large (a), fell (as he deſired it ſhould) (w) to his two (ﬆ) Katharine 
„ Cute widow fiſters (x). © The week before his death he gave the play-houſe his opera called fs wa de e. 
Achilles, which was acted ſoon after with applauſe [Z]. Since this there came cut a co- 10 Mr Buller, 

medy, ſaid to be written by him, called the Diftreſſed Wife, the ſecond edition of which Mr Fonts. 
was printed in 17503 and very lately his name has appeared to a humourous piece with 22 

this title, The Rebearſal at Goat bam. Sons tw. 
( 2 8 ſtands (52). His friend's moral character is here finely thor. Hispapers fell party into Mr Pope's hands; who, for (55) So favs Mr 
e 9 +=. drawn, and perhaps he was the more ſollicitous to exert as much as did ſo, no doubt took care (as he promiſed Theoph. Cibber 

adit; 3 himſelf on that head, as it had been groſly miſrepre- Dr Swift) to ſuppreſs things unworthy of him; but he 8 che Liſe of 
, (53) See Mr ſented, particularly by Mr Jacob (53), which procured expreſſes his concern in regard to the reſt, which were = Ke of 
5 Life in his him a place in the Dunciad (54). at the diſcretion of the adminiſtrators, whoſe partiality TH 

. ee ol the LZ] Achilles wwas actea with applauſe.] The profits of he was afraid of (56). Upon the whole, his account (59) * Letter 

_ In Book 111 it were given to his filters (55). It was very affiduouſly does by no means leſſen the authenticity of thoſe few 2 -A 

Ines 149, 15% patroniz d by the Duke of Queenſberry, who, Mr Pope pieces mentioned above, which have been publiſhed in 1742, as alſo 
firſt edition, obſerves, acted more than the part of a brother to our au- Mr Gay's name, fince his death. P 8 65, and 
| ” 


„ GELLIBRAND[HENRVI] a very able Mathematician, a learned Writer, and Aſtro- 
nomy Profeſſor in Greſham College in the XVIIth century. He was the grandſon of Ioùbhnn 
Gellibrand, who reſided, and who died at St Paul's-Cray in Kent, Nov. 25. 1588, and 
the ſon of Mr Henry Gellibrand ſome time Fellow of All-Souls College in Oxford, who 
marrying and ſettling at the place before mentioned, died there Auguſt 15, 1615 (a). 
This Henry of whom we are treating, was the eldeſt of his five ſons, and a native of the 
City of London, being born in the Pariſh of St Botolph Alderſgate, Nov. 17, 1597 (6). 
The ſame year that his father died, he was admitted a Commoner of Trinity College in 
Oxford, being then in his eighteenth year. He took his degree of Bachelor of Arts Nov. 
25, 1619, at which time, as Wood tells us in his blunt manner, he was eſteemed to have 
no great matter in him (c); but happening to hear one of Sir Henry Savile's Mathema- 
tical Lectures, either by pure accident, or to fave the ſconce of a groat if he had been 


(a) Wood"; Lives 
of the Greſham 
Profeſtors, p. 
336. | 
(5) Wood's Hift. 
& Antiquit. 
Oxoniæ, lib. II. 
p. 296. | 


(e) Faſt. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 212. 


Vol. I. col. 612, abſent, he was ſo much taken with it, that he applied himſelf immediately to that noble 
(% Ward's Lives ſcience (d). This tho? treated as a wonder by Anthony Wood, is no more than what 
1 fell out to Des Chales, Paſchal, and other eminent mathematicians. Our author purſued 
„n this ſtudy with ſo much vigour, that before he took his degree of Maſter of Arts, 
which was May 26, 1623, he was Giſtinguiſhed, and eſteemed for his great knowledge 
therein, both in the Univerſity, and at London. To the firſt perhaps his making a dial, 
which yet remains on the eaſt ſide of the old quadrangle of Trinity College might con- 
tribute, and the latter in a great meaſure aroſe from his intimate acquaintance with the 
celebrated Mr Henry Briggs, and other able mathematicians, who flouriſhed at that time 
(e) College cer- (e). He was, while Bachelor of Arts, curate of Chidringſtone in Kent, but it is probable. 


reſigned it that he might purfue his mathematical ſtudies with the greater freedom. Upon 
the death of the ingenious Mr Edmund Gunter, December 10, 1620. Mr Briggs en- 
couraged our young mathematician to become a candidate for his Profeſſorſhip at Greſham 


Jan. 26, 1630. 


{f) Ward's Lives College (F). Upon this occaſion he had a certificate from the Rector of that pariſh, in 
* which he had officiated as curate, and from others of the Clergy in Kent, in reſpect to 

# 316. his learning and piety; and another from the Prefident, Vice-Preſident, and Fellows of 
Trinity College in Oxford, which is conceived in very ſtrong terms, and acknowledges 

not only his aſſiduity in his ſtudies, but his great frankneſs in the communication of 

knowledge, as alſo his diſintereſtedneſs in contenting himſelf with his own little patri- 

mony, that the purſuit of preferment might prove no detriment to his ſtudies. In all 

| probability theſe 2 had great weight ſince within a few days after, viz. January 2, 
. 626, he was elected Aſtronomy Profeſſor (g). He lived from that time as he had done 


Vol. I. col. 612. 
Ward's Lives of 
G. Profeſſors, p. 
32. 


() See the Ar- 

ticle BRIGGS 
HEN 

this Dictionary. 

Certificate of the 


before in a cloſe intimacy with Mr Henry Briggs, who took great pleaſure in communicat- 
ing to him his mathematical notions and diſcoveries, and at the time of his deceaſe he 
recommended to Mr Gellibrand the perfecting and publiſhing a large book, which he 
did not live to finiſh (5). Some time after this, one William Beale, who was Mr Gelli- 
brand's ſervant, publiſhed, with his maſter's knowledge and conſent, an Almanack for the 
year 1631, in which the ſaints names uſually put were omitted, and the names of other 
ſaints and martyrs mentioned in Mr Fox's book were placed in their room, for which 
Mr Gellibrand was brought into ſome trouble (i) [4]. This might very probably retard 
the publication of the BRITISH TRIGONOME TRY, which as he had undertaken to 
perfect at the requeſt of Mr Briggs, ſo there wanted not ſeveral other eminent perſons 
who preſſed him very much upon the ſame head to whom he gave full ſatisfaction, by 
cauſing that work when compleat to be printed in Holland in 1633, which was received 
with very great applauſe (&) [BJ. The ſame year there came abroad at the end —— 

r 


Prefident, and 
Fellows of 'Trini- 
ty College, dated 
Jan. 26, 1630. 


(i) Canterbury's 
Doom, p. 142. 
(k) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. c. 612, 


[4] Was brought into ſome trouble. The perſon 
| chiefly offended with this almanack, was Dr William 
+ Laud, then Biſhop of London, afterwards Archbiſhop 


that they had no ill intention. After Mr Gellibrand's 
death, this was made part of the accuſation againft 
Archbiſhop Laud, and Major Thomas Gellibrand was 


* of Canterbury; and by his means, it is ſaid, that Mr produced before the Houſe of Peers as a witneſs upon 

*® 'S Gellibrand, and his ſervant Beale, were called into the this Prelate's proſecution (1). : (x) Prynn's 
High-Commiſſion Court; where however they eſcaped [IBI Which was received with great applauſe.) The Canterbury bw 
cenſure, by ſhewing that this was no innovation of title of this work at large runs thus: Trigonometria Doom. f 53 


theirs, but had been done before, and pleading alſo, 


Britannica, ive, Ne doQrina triangulorum: Libri duo 
Quorum 


Vol. II. col. 632. 


Quorum prior continet conſtructionem canonis ſinuum, 
tangentium, & ſecantium, una cum logarithmis ſinuum 
& tangentium ad gradus & graduum centeſimas, & ad 
minuta & ſecunda centeſimis reſpondentia: a clariſſimo 
doctiſſimo integerrimoque viro domino Henrico Briggio, 
Geometriæ in celeberrima academia Oxonienſi profeſſore 
Saviliano digniſſimo, paulo ante inopinatam ipſius e 
terris emigrationem compoſitus. Poſterior vero uſum 
five applicationem canonis in reſolutione triangulorum 
tam planorum, quam ſphaericorum, è geometricis fun- 
damentis petita, calculo facillimo eximiiſque compendis 
exhibet ab Henrico Gellibrand Aſtronomiæ in collegio 
Greſhamenſi apud Londinenſes profeſſore conſtructus. 
Goudae 1633. fol. that is, Britiſh Pn e or 

the Doctrine of Triangles, in two Books; the firſt of 
which contains the conſtruction of the canon of fines, 
tangents, and ſecants, together with the logarithms 
of fines and tangents, &c. by that famous, learned, 
and worthy man, Mr Henry Briggs, late Savilian 
Profeſſor of Geoemetry in the celebrated univerſity of 
Oxford, compoſed by him a little before his unex- 
© pected death. The latter ſhewing the uſe or appli- 
cation of the canon in the reſolution of plain and 
© ſpherical triangles upon the principles of Geometry, 


© and by a ſhort and eaſy method of calculation, by 


Henry Gellibrand, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Greſham 
College, London. Printed at Gouda, 1633. folio. 
Mr John Newton, in the year 1658, publiſhed a work 
of the like import, and under the ſame title ; the firſt 
Part of which, analogous to that of Mr Briggs, was his 
own ; but the ſecond a tranſlation of our author's work 
into Engliſh (2). Rey | 
[C] A curious and a uſeful piece, even now.] The 
title of this little piece is, An Appendix concerning Lon- 
gitude, Lond. 1633. 4to, in three leaves. The be- 
ginning of this treatiſe 1s at once ſo weighty, and fo 
perſpicuous, and repreſents ſome points of uſeful know- 
ledge in ſo clear, and at the ſame time in ſo conciſe a 
manner, that the reader cannot but be pleaſed to pe- 
ruſe it. | | 
Latitude and longitude are two primary affections 
© of the earth; by the help of theſe two doth the Geo- 
© grapher ftrive to repreſent the parts of the earth, that 
they may keep ſymmetry and harmony with the 
whole. Latitude then is an arch of the meridian 
comprehended between the equator and a parallel ; 
but longitude is an arch of the equator, intercepted 
by the prime meridian, and the meridian of a place, 
the difference of longitude being the difference of 
two meridians. The meaſure of the former is the 
' meridian, the equator of this latter. For the exact 
ſettling of latitudes, we have many and abſolute helps; 
fo that the error, if there any happen, ought to be 
imputed to the imperfect handling of the artiſt. But 
the longitude of a meridian, is that which hath, and 
ſtill wearieth the greateſt maſters of Geography. Ne- 
vertheleſs, hath not the wiſe Creator left man unfur- 
niſhed of many excellent helps to attain his deſire: 
for beſides eclipſes, eſpecially of the moon (whoſe 
leiſure we muſt often wait, and perhaps go without, 
if the Heavens be not propitious to us) we have the 
concourſe of quick-paced inferior planets, with ſupe- 
rior flow ones, or their appulſes with ſome fixed ſtar 
of known place, or elſe ſome other artifice derived 
from their motions and poſitions. As for the mag- 
© netical needle, to argue a * ee from its variation, 
* is altogether without ground; and though well - fur- 
© niſhed ſeamen are able by their dead reckonings, as 
they term them, to determine the difference of meri- 
dians ſomewhat near, yet by reaſon of the unknown 
quantity of a degree in a given meaſure, which is the 


—_  EEEMMESCERESNERY 


G ELLIBR AN D. 


yage, for the diſcovety of a north-weſt paſtage, and 


longitude, 


rule of the ſhip's way, varieties of adverſe winds, dif- 
'* ferent ſets of tides, and other involved incumbrances, 
they come often wide of the mark they aim at. The 
© beſt way yet known to the world, is that which is de- 
* duced from the celeſtial appearances, which being 


performed by judicious artiſts, may in a ſhort time 
* reQify our geographical and hydrographical charts hi- 
* therto in moſt places foully diſtorted. It is my intent 
© here to give an inſtance from two ſeveral obſervations 
* drawn from the celeſtial bodies, by the author of this 
* diſcourſe, in his diſcov ry for the north-weſt at the 


* bottom of the Bay, being his wintering-place, and 
called by the name of Charlton, which for judgment, 


Kc. Lond. 1633. 
4to, 


(n) See the Ar- 
ticle of GUN- 
TER [Evp- 
MoND] in this 
Dictionary. 


circumſpection, and exactneſs, may compare with 


* moſt: the firſt, from the eclipſe of the moon; the 
* ſecond, from the moon's meridian of Heaven, or her 
* coming to the plane of his meridian of Charlton.” 
This eclipſe happened OR. 9. 163 1. and it ſo fell out, 


that Mr Gellibrand himſelf obſerved the eclipſe at the 
ſame time at Greſham College, from whence he deter- 
mines the longitude of Charlton to be weſt from Lon- 
don 79 deg. 30 min. by the ſecond method he deter- 


mined it to be one degree leſs, and to ſhew that this 


was no very conſiderable error, as things then ſtood, 
he gives an inſtance of much greater variations with 
reſpe& to Rome and Nurembergh, and this from the 
obſervations of the beſt Aſtronomers Europe had pro- 
duced. Regimontanus making this difference 36, Wer- 
ner 32, Appian 34, Meſtlin and Origan 33, Stofler 18, 


Maginus 26, Schoner 12, Mercator and Hondius as much, 
Stadius 13, Janſonius 10, Longomontanus 16, Lanſperg 


10, Kepler by two obſervations on two lunar eclipſes, but 
4 miautes of time. The reader muſt obſerve, that every 


four minutes of time makes a Whole degree in longi- 


tude; ſo that the difference between the firſt and laſt 
of theſe computations, is no leſs than eight whole de- 
grees, which will afford a competent judge of theſe 
things, matter of great ſpeculation. Some and even 
great errors, without doubt, there muſt be in ſeveral of 


theſe operations; but that they did not wholly proceed 


from ſuch inaccuracies, there is good ground to ſuſpect. 


At the end of ſome copies of Captain James's voyage, 


there is another diſcourſe after this of Mr Gellibrand's, 
with this ſingular addreſs, To the venerable artiſts, and 


younger ſtudents in Divinity in the famous univerſity of 


Cambridge ; ſubſcribed X. Z. but ſaid to be written by 
Mr W. W. . Whoever was the author, it is a very cu- 
rious piece, and may be reckoned among the firſt apo- 
logies in our language, for the free exerciſe of thought 
in Philoſophy, and on this account has been very pro- 
perly reprinted in a late Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, to which we ſhall refer the reader for its con- 
12 (3). 
] 4nd ever will be eſteemed by competent judpes. 

The title of this curious X moſt 2 of af A 
Gellibrand's works, runs thus: 4 Di/cour/e mathemati- 
cal on the Variation of the magnetic Needle. Together 
with the admirable diminution lately diſcovered. Lon- 
don,. 1635. 4to. 

At the opening of his work, our author declares his 


(3) Harris's voy-· 
ages, Lond. 
1748. Vol. II. 
b. 4354 


chief intention to be the treating of the deflection of the 


needle from the terreſtrial meridian, together with that 
abſtruſe and admirable variation of the variation lately 
diſcovered to the world. The variation then, is the 
deflection of the magnetical meridian, from the ter- 
reſtrial, the horizon determining its quantity and qua- 
lity. Theſe meridians ſometimes are coincident, and 
in ſuch caſes there can be no variation. Someti 

again, they are different; and then, that hemiſplſer 
wherein either extremity of the needle lies, denomi- 


nates its quality; for if it be the eaſtern hemiſphere, 
| ” 
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(n») Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. p. 613. 
Ward's Lives of 


Greſham Profe ſ- 
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wrote beſides theſe ſeveral other treatiſes in his own profeſſion, which were publiſhed ſome 


before and ſome after his death; which added to the great reputation that he had before 
obtained, and raiſed very high expectations of what he might perform in the courſe of his 
ſtudies ; and others of his labours, there are yet remaining in manuſcript, which are no way 
inferior either in merit or importance to thoſe which are publiſhed (u), and which taken 


it is called eaſterly variation; if the weſtern, weſterly. 
And the horizon, ſuppoſed (as all great circles are) to 
be divided into 360 parts, and each part ſubdivided in- 
to centeſms, or milleſms, defines the quantity, as 10, 
20, 30, &c. parts of variation He then remarks, 
that for the more diſtinct proceeding, and to give ſome 
ſatisfaction to thoſe who are not altogether mathemati- 
cal, it will not be impertirent to the preſent purpoſe, to 
give ſome probable reaſon for this variation, or ſwerving 
of the needle from the meridians of molt places. Take a 
vigorous magnet, convert it into a ſpherical body, and 


having found its poles, delineate the ſame with meri- 


pole. 


dians, æquinoctials, and parallels, then take a fine ſew- 


ing needle, and applying it to the interſection of a me- 
ridian and the equinoctial, it will be found preciſely 
to point out the poles of the ſtone; and if the needle 
be moved towards either pole, according to its own di- 
rection, it will trace out a circle over the ſaid magnetic 


it excavated, as admit about the forty-fifch parallel, 
and forty-fifth meridian, or degree of longitude, the 


needle moved forwards from the aforeſaid interſection, 


as ſoon as it ſhall draw near to the limb of this excava- 
tion, will forthwith leave its former poſition, as lying 
in the plane of the prime meridian, and incline to the 
other ſol:d fide, not reſpecting at all the aforeſaid poles ; 
and this deflection we call the variation of the needle. 
And the greater will this variation be, the nearer it ap- 


proaches to the poles. For wherea: before the excava- 


tion, each fide being alike potent, the needle, like 


an upright and indifferent arbiter, inclined to neither 


part; after the excavation it will convert itſelf to the 


more ſolid ſide, rejecting the imperfe& and defective, 


and ſo much the more powerfully, by how much the 


other ſide ſhall be found to have loſt more of its mag- 
netic vigorous ſubſtance. The like will fall out if the 
needle be ſo placed as that it ſhall biſe& the excavated 
part; for then it will accurately point out the true 
poles of the ſtone formerly found, but ſuddenly ſwerve 
from them after any little diſlocation, ſtrongly applying 
itſelf to the more ſolid one. As it is with this little, 
ſo likewiſe with the greater magnet of the earth, whoſe 


folid magnetic parts are great continents ; the defective 


excavated, the deep and vaſt channel of the ſea. For 
if there were obſervations made in the mid-way be- 
tween the eaſterly coaſt of China, and this weſtern of 
Europe, it is very probable there would be found no 


variation at all, the terreſtrial and magnetical meridians 


being congrual. But if we ſhall incline to either ſide, 
as admit to the weſtward, the needle will in like man- 
ner move itſelf to the eaſtern continent, as the more 
prevalent fide, the channel of the ſea being a part defi- 


cient of the ſpherical body of the earth, and the needle 


finding no encouragement to apply itſelf thereto. And 
fo likewiſe for the ocean, which palliates the imperfect 
parts of the earth; it is evident, that if the needle 
mall equally divide the marine diſtance between two 
continents, there will be found no variation, as having 
boch the meridians united, the needle equally diſpoſing 
itſelf to either continent. But if we ſhall ſwerve from 
this mediety, it will preponderate with the next conti- 
nent. Our author obſerves, that with reſpe& to the 
variation of the needle, it was a maxim laid down by 
our learned countryman Dr Gilbert, that in the ſame 
place the variation is always the ſame This Mr Gel- 
librand adds, was an aſſertion, that for any thing he 
ever heard, had never been queſtioned; but notwithſtand- 
ing this, magnetical experiments ſhewed that the varia- 
tion is accompanied with a variation. This he proves 
by obſervations made by Mr Burrows, at Limehouſe, 
near London, in 1580. who found the variation there 
to be 11 deg. 15 min. or near one point of the com- 
paſs: whereas in 1622 Mr Gunter, Profeſſor of Aſtro- 
nomy at Greſham College, found the variation in 

ſame place to be but 6 deg. 13 min. and our 
. on in 1634. with ſome friends, had recourſe to 
Deptford, where Mr Gunter had before made the ſame 
obſervations with thoſe at Limehouſe, and found it not 


But if this ſpherical magnet ſhall have a part of 


together 


much to exceed 4 deg. It is evident enough from 
hence, that this variation of the variation was firſt ob- 
ſerved at leaſt in England, by Mr Gunter; and from 
the beſt accounts we have hitherto had, was not ob- 
ſerved ſo early any where elſe. At the cloſe of his 
treatiſe our author, who was very far from being a po- 
ſitive or an aſſuming man, proceeds thus (4). * I will 
* not here enter into a diſpute concerning the cauſe of 
* this ſenſible diminution, whether it may be imputed 
to the magnet, or the earth, or both. It is not un- 
* known to the world, how the greateſt maſters of 
Aſtronomy which this age hath afforded, for the 
more eaſy ſolving the apparent anomalar motions of 
the fixed and erratique celeſtial lights, and avoiding 
that ſupervacaneous furniture of the Ancients, do with 
all alacrity embrace that admirable Copernican hy- 
potheſis of the diurnal, annual, and ſecular motions 
of the earth; inſomuch as conferring with that great 
aſtronomer D. Phil. Lanſberg, in Zealand, about 
aſtronomical matters, he did moſt ſeriouſly affirm un- 
to me, he ſhould never be diſſuaded from that truth. 
This, which he was pleaſed to tile a truth, I ſhould 
readily receive as an hypotheſis, and ſo be eafily led 
on to the conſideration of the imbecility of man's ap- 
prehenſion, as not able rightly to conceive of this ad- 
mirable opifice of God, or frame of the world, with- 
out falling foul on ſo great an abſurdity, Yet ſure 
Jam, it is a probable inducement to ſhake a wavering 
underſtanding. And, which adds ſomewhat more, I 
underſtand by Galilzus, a Florentine, and moſt acute 
and learned mathematician, that an Italian pentle- 
man, of the family of the Marſilii, hath lately found 
the mutation of the terreſtrial meridians, and penned 
a treatiſe thereof, not yet publiſhed, which the ſaid 
Galilæus hath ſeen and read con ſtupore, not without 
amazement. His words are theſe : Surge di preſente 
una quinta novita, '&c. which in Engliſh runs thus : 
Now there ariſeth a fifth novelty; from which we may 
argue the mobility of the terreſtrial globe, by the 
means of that which moſt ſubtilly the moſt illuſtrious 
gentleman, Sign. * Cæſar, of the moſt noble family of 
the Marfilii of Bologna, a Lyncean academic, alſo 
hath diſcovered, who in a moſt learned tract plainly 
ſheweth, how he hath obſerved a continual mutation, 
although very ſlow, in the meridian line; which diſ- 
courſe, which with wonder I lately ſaw, I hope he 
will impart to all thoſe who are ſtudious of the won- 
ders of nature. Surely if it be ſo, the due conſidera- 
tion of the premiſes doth, as I conceive, lay o- 
pen a fair way for the ſolving of that irregular motion 
imputed to the axis of the earth; I mean the altera- 
ble obliquity of the ecliptic, which to deny (as ſome 
yet do, not without great violence offered to the An- 
tients) I ſhall hardly, without very ſtrong arguments, 
be perſuaded. 
which might be made of the correſpondent motion of 
the pole of the magnet, with thoſe of ſome of the pla- 
nets, and divers other conceits, which mult be all left 
to future times to diſcover, this invention be- 
ing but newly preſented to the world in its infancy.” 
It may perhaps afford the reader ſome ſatisfaction, if 
we add, that in 1657 there was no variation at all at 
London, and that in 1747. the variation being obſerved 
by the accurate Mr George Graham, at his houſe in 
Fleer-ſtreet, it was found 17 deg. 40 min. welt (5). We 
will take the liberty of making a ſmall addition to theſe 
obſervations, which is, that there is a variation even in 
this ſecond variation, which is ſlower when it firſt re- 
cedes from its due direction, and quicker as the de- 
flection increaſes. If any eſtabliſhed learned ſociety 
would direct very exact obſervations to be made of the 
magnetic variation every month for a courſe of years, 
and if two ſuch aſſemblies, in places at a conſiderable 
diſtance, would concur in obſerving punctually all lunar 
eclipſes, and would communicate the reſult of theſe ob- 
ſervations conſtantly, we ſhould in a few years learn 
more of this matter, than hitherto we have done in a- 
boye a century and a quarter. 
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(4) Diſcourſe 
Mathematical on 
the Variation, 


Kc. p. 39. 


I pretermit likewiſe, a ſuppoſition 


(5) Philoſophical 
'F:anſations, 
I749, 470, Us 
279. 


would have owed more to him, had he lived longer. But he was taken off yet earlier in li 


GELLIBRAND. GILBERT. 
together, fully ſhew that his diligence and application were equal to his ſagacity and pene- 
tration, and that he did great honour to the learned foundation to which he belonged ; and 
fully anſwered the hopes that were entertained of him, when his friends at the Univerſity 
recommended him thither, as one that had a great genius for mathematical lęarning, and 
was willing that the world ſhould be the better for it [Z]. His fituation at the college, 
free converſe with the lovers of mathematical ſtudies, and diligent enquiries, gave him an 
opportunity of contributing much to the improvement of navigation, which Pony 
than his predeceſſor Mr Gunter, for he died on the ninth of February 1636, in the fortieth 
year of his age, and was buried likewiſe in the church of St Peter the Poor, without any 
tomb or inſcription to his memory (o). Dr Hannibal Potter, formerly his tutor in Trinity 
College, and'afterwards Preſident of it, preached his funeral ſermon, in which he com- 
mended his piety and worth (p). It will not be amiſs do add here concerning this learned 


249K 


* 


(e) Hiſt. & 
Antiq. Oxon. 


(p) Ward's 


man Dr Hannibal Potter, that he was ejected from his office of Preſident of Trinity- Hall Lives of Greſham 


| works of our author as have been publiſhed ſhall follow. 


[E] Sho:uld be the better for it.] The titles of ſuch 


have not yet ſeen the light; as 


At the end of his Trigonometria Britannica he ſays, 
that he had by him [ntegram eclipſium doctrinam, 
or the doctrine of eclipſes, which he deſigned to 
have added to that treatiſe; but that the 
could not wait till he had reviſed and fitted it for 
the preſs. | | 

* Aſtronomia lunaris ſi ve Diatriba in appulſum lunae 
© ad lucidam Pleiadum per triangulorum ratiocinia è ta- 


A Preface to the Sciographia of John Wells, of 
Brembridge, i» Hampſhire, Eſq; Lond. 1635. 8vo. 

An Inſtitution trigonometrical, explaining the doctrine 
of the dimenſions of plain and ſpherical triangles, after 
the moſt exact and compendious way, by tables of fines, 
tangents, ſecants, and logarithms ; with the application 
thereof to queſlions of Aftronomy and Navigation. Lond. 
8vo. After the deceaſe of the author, this book, 


having been corrected and enlarged by William Ley- 


bourn, was re- printed at London in 1652. 8vo, 


as, a triangular canon logar 


(1) Weſtcot's 
Diſc. of Devon- 
ſhire in Manaton, 
MS. in Bibl. 
Harl. 


6) Fuller's 
Worthies, De- 
von. p. 260, 
(3) Sir John 
Northcot's Col- 
lections of Arms, 
Seals, &c, MS, 
(4) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von, P · 326. 


with Gilbert (3). 
way, near Brixam, ſtanding very pleaſantly on the eaſt 


An Epitome of Navigation; to which were added, 
Several neceſſary tables pertaining to Navigation: 
1thmical, or a table of arti- 
ficial fines and tangents, &c. Two chiliads, or the 
logarithms of abſolute numbers, from an unite to 2000. 
An appendix concerning the uſe of the fore · ſtaff, qua- 
drant, and nocturnal, in Navigation. Lond. 1674. 8vo. 
Oratio in lau dem Gaſſendi aſtronomiæ habita in aula 
Aedis Cbriſti Oxon. that is, An Oration in praiſe of 
the Aſtronomy of Gaſſendus, ſpoken in the hall of 
© Chriſt-Church in Oxford.” At what time this was 


ſpoken does not appear, but in all probability it was 
before he left the Univerſity. 


GILBERT [Sir HumynrEv), a gentleman eq 


© bulis ac hypothefibus Prolemaei, Alphonſi, Copernici, 
* Tychonis, Longomontani, & Lanſbergit” That is, 


Profeſſors, p. 83. 


| Beſides theſe, he wrote alſo ſome other pieces, which | 


printer . 


Lunary Aſtronomy, or a diſcourſe upon the appulſe of 


the moon to the bright ſtar (which is the third) in the 
conſtellation of the Pleiades, according to the hypo- 
theſes of the moſt eminent aſtronomers. In the begin- 
ning of this work, he mentions the day on which the 
obſervation was taken that gave riſe to this diſcourſe, 
which was Dec. 20. 1634. at St Paul's Cray, in Kent. 
This little piece, fairly written in his own hand, is now 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. A. Wood 
mentions likewiſe a treatiſe of Building of ſoips, left by 


him in MS. which after his death came into the hands 


of Edward Lord Conway. 


ually diſtinguiſned by his great 


abilities, and heroic courage, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He deſcended from a 
very ancient and honourable family in the county of Devon, as the induftrious and very 


learned collectors of that Shire unanimouſly agree (a) [A]. His father's name was Otho 


Gilbert of Greenway, Eſq; his mother Katherine daughter of Sir Phili 


Modbury, in the ſame county, who afterwards married Walter Ralegh of Fardel, Eſq; 


q 
and by him was mother to the famous Sir Walter Ralegh, who was no leſs allied to h 


[4] Unanimouſly agree.) If we may rely upon the 
authority of Mr Thomas Weſtcot, who ſpent many 
years in ſearching into the deſcents of the moſt antient 
families in this county, we muſt believe that this houſe, 
of which we are now ſpeaking, was fixed here in the 
time of the Saxons ; for his words are expreſs, that 
Gilbert peſſeſſed lands in Manaton, in or near Dart- 
moor, in Edward the Confeſſor's days (1). The moſt 
ſkilful genealogiſts however, have not been able to 
trace up this pedigree near ſo high; in excuſe of which 
however it 1s faid, that it was very differently ſpelt, 
which very much increaſes tlioſe difficulties that com- 
monly attend on ſuch enquiries (2). It is agreed, that 
Jilbert, Jerebert, and Giſlebert, are all the ſame name 
The old family ſeat was at Green- 


ſide of the river Dart, upon a rifing ground about a 

mile from Dartmouth, and had a large quantity 

of lands with a Royalty belonging to it (4). Tho- 

mas Gilbert, of Greenway, had a ſon Jeffery, who 

marrying Joan, daughter and coheireſs of William 
VOL. IV. No. CLXXXIV. 


im 


county, brought that eſtate into the family, in the 
reign of King Edward II (5). From him deſcended 
Otis or Otho Gilbert, who in the 15th of Edward IV. 
was High-Sheriff of this county, and who was after- 
wards knighted (6). There were alſo many other emi- 
nent men of this family, which have intermarried with 
ſome of the moſt honourable houſes in the weſt of 
England; ſuch as Champernon, Croker, Hill, Chud- 
leigh, Ager, Molineux, Pomeroy, &c. and have 
yielded matches to others; in particular to the noble 
family of the Granvils, from whom deſcended the 
Earls of Bath, and the preſent Earl of Granvile (7). 
They have married alſo divers daughters and heireſſes, 
as Compton, Champernon, Valetort (whereby they 
touch the Blood Royal) Reynward, Trenoch, Little- 
ton, alias Weſtcot, Kelly, and others (8). We may 
therefore juſtly affirm, that this of which we are fi 

ing was ſcarce inferior to any gentleman's family in 


26.3 


[2] By 


by 
Compton, of Compton, near Torbay, in the ſame 


(a) Collection of 
Arms, &c. of 
the ancient fami- 
lies in Devonſhire, 
by Sir J. North - 
cote, Bart. MS. 


p Champernon of Mr Weſtcot's 


Pedigrees of fa- 
milies in the 
County of De- 
von, MS. 

Sir WilliamPole's 
Deſcription of De - 
vonſhire. 


(5) Sir William 
Pole's Deſcrip. 
of Devon. in 


Compton. MS. 


(6) Ex Tranſ- 
cript. Evident, 
Dom. Barn, 
Granville. 
Fuller's Wor- 
thies, p. 270. 


(7) Ex Evident, 
predict, 

(8) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von. p · 326. 


(9) Weftcot's 
View of Devon» 
ſhire, in Comp» 
ton, MS, 


(b) See the dedi- 


cation of Mr 


Hooker's diſ- 
courſe of a Co- 
met, addreſſed to 
Sir John Gilbert. 
Oldys's Life of 
Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 


(e) Supply of 
by Hooker, p · 
132. 


(4) Fuller's 
Worthies, in 
Devon. p 260. 
Supply ot Iriſh 
Chranicles, by 
Hooker, p. 132. 


(e) Stowe's An- 
nals, p · 812. 


Y Lloyd's State 
Warthies, p. 626. 


(g Stowe's An- 
nals, p · 812. 


GILBERT. 


by genius than by blood [BJ]. The gentleman of whom we are now writing is thought to 
have been born Anno Domini 1539, and, tho? a ſecond ſon, derived from his father, who 


had a good eſtate, and was a good oeconomiſt, a very conſiderable fortune. But it was 
principally to his mother's care, that he owed that excellent education, firſt at Eton, and 
next at Oxford, which enabled him to make the figure he did in the world, and to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in an age ſo fruitful of great men (b). His genius naturally led him to 
the ſtudies of Coſmography, Navigation, and the art of war, which he improved by a 
diligent application, as well as by continual practice, for after a ſhort ſtay at Court, where 
he was introduced to the Queen's knowledge by his aunt (c), he expoſed himſelf early in the 
ſervice of his country, and acquired a great reputation from his actions, before any of his 
great projects reached the public ear (4) CJ. The firſt place in which notice was taken 
of his ripe judgment, as well as daring courage, was in the expedition to Newhaven 
Anno Dom. 1563, where he behaved with fo much prudence, and his attempts were at- 
tended with ſo great ſucceſs, that tho? then but a young man he was much admired, 
and his prudence and modeſty raiſed high expectations in all who knew him (e). In ſeveral 
expeditions undertaken in thoſe troubleſome times he added to his fortune, as well as to 
his fame, and being at all times ready, both in diſcourſe and with his pen, to render a 
reaſon for his own conduct, and to apologize for others, he came to be very juſtly con- 
ſidered by ſome of the moſt eminent perſons in the court of Queen Elizabeth, as one capa- 
ble of rendering his country great ſervice, particularly in Ireland, where men of true 


abilities, were at that juncture much wanted (). Their conceptions concurring with 


Mr Gilbert's views, and with that ambition of making himſelf known by great atchieve- 
ments, which was the ruling paſſion of his mind, he accepted the advantageous offers 


that were made him, and paſling over into that iſland, arrived by merit at the honoura- 


ble poſt of commander in chief and governor of the province of Munſter, where in Anno 
Dom. 1569, he performed great things with a handful of men, and became more dreaded 
by the Iriſh, than any Engliſhman employed in that ſervice (g) [DJ]. In an action at 


[I By genius than by blood.) It is very remarkable 


that the lady mentioned in the text, Mrs Katherine 
Champernon, had by two huſbands five ſons all of whom 


were made Knights, in a reign when that honour was as 


(10) Riſdon, 
uller, Prince, 
&c, 


(1 1) Sir William 
ole's Deſcription 
of Devon. MS. 
(12) Fuller's 
Worthies, De- 
von. p. 274+ 
(13) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von. p. 327. 


(4) Izacke's 
remarkable An · 
tiquities of Exe- 
ter. 


(15) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, tom. 
III. p. 96, 98. 


(16) Fuller's 
Worthics, Devon. 
P. 245 
Prince's Intro- 
duction, p. 2, 3+ 


(17) See Sir 
George Peck- 
ham's treatiſe 

of Weftern Plant- 


ny 


ſparingly beſtowed, as it has been laviſhly conferred in 


others (10). As for Sir Carew and Sir Walter Raleigh, 


our author's half-brothers, they will be mentioned in 
another part of this Work, and therefore we ſhall ſpeak 
in this note of thoſe only that were of the whole blood. 
His elder brother, Sir John Gilbert, received that ho- 
nour from Queen Elizabeth, in 1570 (11), and was 
Sheriff of Devonſhire four years, and afterwards (12) 
he is alſo ſaid to have been Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 


county, and a man of ſuch conſummate prudence, that 
ſcarce any thing in thoſe parts was done without con- 


ſulting him (13). He was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed for 
his charity and beneficence to the poor, which gained 
him univerſal reputation. He married the daughter 
of Sir Richard Chudleigh, of Aſhton, by whom he had 
no iſſue, and lies buried with her in the cathedral 
church of St Peter, in the city of Exeter (14). The 
younger brother of our hero was Sir Adrian Gilbert, 
who was alſo a perſon of great worth and learning. He 
it was that a litle after his brother, Sir Humphry Gil- 
bert's death, took out a patent for a diſcovery of a 
north-weſt paſſage ; under which the famous John Da- 
vis was ſent to diſcover and actually did] diſcover the 
ſtreights that bear his name (15). He alſo recovered 
the filver mines at Combe-Martin in Devonſhire, 
which were afterwards wrought with more credit than 
profit by Sir Bevois Bulmer (16). We might mention 


other marks of this gentleman's great learning and pub- 


lic ſpirit, but theſe are ſufficient for our purpoſe, and 
will abundantly account to the reader for that general 
ſupport which Sir Humphry Gilbert's projects met 
with, whether ſucceſsful or not, and even after his 
death; for not only his family, but his friends, ſup- 
ported his very laſt project, in which he periſhed (17); 
and whether they were gainers by it or not, this is ve- 
ry certain, that the nation has drawn a perpetual bene- 
fit ever fince from the diſcoveries made by him, and 
proſecuted by thoſe who aſſiſted him. | — 

C] Reached the public ear.) His father, Mr Otho 
Gilbert, died when this ſon of his was very young, 
but had ſo great expectations from the extraordinary 
ſpirit and quickneſs which he diſcovered even while a 
child, that he made a good provifion for him, and 
particularly defired that the utmoſt care might be taken 
of his education. It is very ſingular, that though he was 
ſo much admired and diſtinguiſhed for his writings, there 


Kilkenny, 


is no mention at all made of him by Anthony Wood. 


When he came from the univerſity, there was, it ſeems, 


an intention of ſending him to the inns of court, which 


was in that age (and a good cuftom it was) the uſual 


method of finiſhing a gentleman's education ; but his 
aunt, Mrs Katherine Aſhley, who waited upon Queen 
Elizabeth, was fo extremely pleaſed with her nephew, 
and had ſo good an opinion of his parts, that inſtead of 
ſuffering him to be made acquainted with the Laws, 
ſhe would needs introduce him at Court; and there he 


was for ſome time not only in the Queen's ſervice, but 


in her favour, who would often confer with him in 
matters of learning, and in all probability about his fa- 
vourite ſtudies of Coſmography and Navigation (18), 
which could not but be favourable to his fortunes in 
the ſucceeding part of his life, and entitle him to ſuch 
marks of his Sovereign's favour, as even his great merit 


would ſcarce have procured, if he not been fo early 


brought into her majeſty's family. This produced in 
the breaſt of our hero ſo true an affection, and ſo warm 
a loyalty to his Sovereign, that there is ſcarce an action 
of his life that has eſcaped oblivion, which is not 
tinctured therewith. In 1571, when he ſerved in Par- 
liament as Burgeſs for Plymouth, he drew upon himſelf 


very ill treatment from one Mr Wentworth, for the 


Pains he took to moderate that licentiouſneſs of ſpeech, 
which he conceived might become as dangerous to the 
liberties of the ſabje&, as offenſive to the Queen's pre- 
rogative (19). He was not however ſo much a courtier, 
as either to deſire to paſs his days in eaſe and pleaſure, 


or to dream of arriving at great things, but by patience 


and perſeverance in a road beſet with perils, as clearly 
appears by the choice he made of a device (20), as 
the cuſtom of thoſe times was, and which very proba- 
bly he did when he was a young man, and juſt entering 
into the world, viz. Mars and Mercury joined by a 
croſ5, with this motto, Aud non? i. e. What not? 
intimating, that almoſt any thing may be atchieved, if 
to ſtrength and wit there is added patience. 


(13) Hooker's 
Supply of Iriſh 
Chronicles, p. 
132. 


(19) D'Ewe's 
Journal of Par- 
liaments, p. 175. 


(20) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von. p. 328. 


[D] Than any Engliſhman employed in that ſervice.) 


The reputation our young ſoldier had acquired under 
the command of Ambroſe Far of Warwick, raiſed him 
ſo high in the general eſteem of the Court, that he 
ſeems to have 
cumftances of favour and confidence, as may be col- 
lected from the letters of Sir Henry Sidney, then Lord 
Deputy, both before and after his arrival (21); by 
whom he was immediately made a Captain upon that 
eſtabliſhment ; a command of greater weight, and con- 
ſequently of more, honour, than it is now: and Som 

| 06 er, 


one to Ireland with no ordinary cir- 


(21) Sydney's 
State Papers, 

Vol. I. p · 23, 
36, 38. 


vels, with only ten private men, had the 


(22) Hookers 
Supply of Iriſh 
Chronicles, p · 
132. 


(23) Sydney's 
State Papers, 
Vol. I. p. 29, 


GILB 


Kilkenny, under the command of Sir Peter Carew, Captain Gilbert, and Captain Da- 


courage to begin the charge, by which they 
opened a path to a glorious victory, which ſtruck the Iriſh with amazement (5). His (5) Supply of 


march directly to Limerick, and the conſternation which appeared in the people there- 


upon, induced the 


being accepted, he and Mac Donnogh came to the governor, and acknowledged their 


offences upon their knees. Having thus reſtored the 
was to provide for its continuance, which with great ſpirit and vigilance he 


iet of the province, his next care 
performed, 


2193 


Iriſh Chronicles, 
by Hooker, p. 


proud Earl of Glencar or Glencarty to offer his fubmiſſion, and this 132. 


tting proper garriſons into all the ſtrong places that were requiſite to keep the rebel- 
ious natives in awe, and proper magiſtrates into the towns, that ſtrict juſtice might be 


done to thoſe who remained in their duty (i). 


When he had ſettled all in the beſt order 


poſſible, he went to make a report of what he had done to the Lord Deputy Sir Henry 
Sydney, who to ſhew his approbation of his ſervices, conferred on him the honour of 
 Knighthood at Drogheda on New-year's-day 1569-70, and ſoon after granted him licence 


to repair to England, where his private affairs at that time required his preſence (). 


His 


(i) Cox's Hiſtory 
of Ireland, part 
i. p. 335» 


(k) Supply of 7 


3 . Hg Iriſh Chronicles; 
ſucceſſor in his government was Sir John Perrot, who had the title given him of Lord by Hooker, f. 


Preſident of Munſter, and who in thoſe days was generally believed to be the 


Queen's 


natural brother, It was not long after his return to England, that he married a young 
lady, who was an heireſs, which added conſiderably to his fortune, but abated nothing 
of his public ſpirit, for in 1572 he failed with a ſquadron of nine ſhips to Flanders, with a 


reinforcement for Colonel Thomas Morgan, who at that time meditated the recovery of 
the port of Fluſhing (). How long he continued there does not appear, but upon his (/ 


return to England he ſeems to have reſumed his ſtudies with freſh vigour, and to have 
formed a deſign of adding to the glory of his Queen and Country by ſome generous and 
uſeful undertaking, worthy of that great reputation which he had already obtained, as 


well for extenſive learning as undaunted courage (m). 


The firſt public diſcovery he made, 


both of his mathematical knowledge, and of his patriot intentions, was in his diſcourſe to 
prove that there is a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, which was firſt printed in the 
| year 1576, tho? in all probability it was written ſome time before (n). It is a very plain, me- 

thodical, and judicious piece [E], at the cloſe of which there is an account of another treatiſe 


farther, by that noble perſon's intereſt, choſen a mem- 
ber of that Parliament, which fat in 1568 (22). But, 
in order to give the reader a more diſtinct idea of theſe 
tranſactions, it will be requiſite to acquaint him with 
the nature of that rebellion, in the ſuppreſſion of which 
our hero was employed. Whilſt the Lord Deputy and 
the Parliament were endeavouring the proſperity and 
peace of Ireland, by enacting good and wholſome laws, 
others were as buſy to put all into diforder and confu- 
fion ; for ſome of the looſer fort of the Iriſh Lords were 
diſtaſted to that degree at the loſs of their Captainries, 
and Iriſh extortions, as alſo at the impoſt on wine, that 
they reſolved by force to procure the repeal of thoſe 
laws, or at leaſt prevent the execution of them, and ſo 
making religion their pretence, they confederated to- 


gether (23). James Fitzmorris was the ringleader of 


all this miſchief; he added to the general grievances, 
the particular injuries done to his own family by the 
impriſonment of the Earl of Deſmond, and his brother, 
Sir John ; and he inveigled the Earl of Glencarty, by 


telling him that the Queen was to be married to the 


Earl of Leiceſter, and that thereupon the Lord Deputy, 
who married that Earl's fiſter, was to be King of Ire- 
land ; and when the Earl of Glencarty was once en- 
gaged, Mac Donnogh, and many more of the Cartyes, 
came in of courſe; and Fitzgerald, Seneſchal of Imo- 
killy, was as forward in this rebellion as any of them ; 
and although Sir Edmund Butler, who was Seneſchal 
to his brother, the Earl of Ormond, and conſequently 


| hated all the family of Deſmond, and had formerly 


(24) Cox's Hiſt, 


of Ireland, part i, 
p. 332, 333 


(25) Hecoker's 
Supply of Iriſh 
Chrenicles, p. 
130. 


ſerved againſt James Fitzmorris, yet, becauſe he did 
not dare to appear before commiſſioners ſent by the 
Lord Deputy to Kilkenny, to examine and redreſs the 
grievous complaints made againſt him, and partly thro' 
zeal for the Catholic Cauſe, and fondneſs of the Iriſh 
uſurpations, he joined with the reſt of the rebels (24). 
he confederates being reſolved to make ſomething 
confiderable for their own benefit of this rebellion, if 
it were poſſible, ſent the titular Biſhops of Caſhel and 
Emly, and the youngeſt brother of the Earl of Deſ- 
mond, as their Ambaſſadors to the Pope and the King 
of Spain, to implore aid and affiftance to reſcue their 
religion and country from the tyranny and oppreſſion 
of Queen Elizabeth (25). 
this rebellion, that Mr Gilbert was raiſed to the 
of Colonel, which ſeems to have been in thoſe days a 


It was for the NN 
e 4 


of 


title of ſupreme command ; for his forces confiſted of 
100 horſe, 400 regular foot, and a certain number of 
that kind of Iriſh militia diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Kerns (26). When he was ſent over to the aſſiſtance 
of the Dutch he had the ſame title, and is reported to 
have been the firſt Engliſhman that bore it in that 
ſervice, where he was inſtrumental in ſettling the 
new diſcipline, as is evident from the following let- 
ter of Mr Camden's, to Sir Edward Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Viſcount Wimbleton (27). The propo- 
* ſition you make is out of the reach of my profeſſion, 
* and not of antiquity, but of late memory. By rea- 
* ſon of Sir Robert Cotton's abſence, I can impart no- 
* thing from him as yet, and for my own obſervation, 
it is very ſlender. Only I remember, that after 
Captain Morgan in the year 1572, had firſt carried 
to Fluſhing 300 Engliſh, and had procured Sir 
Humphry Gilbert to bring over more, and to be 
Colonel of the Engliſh there, a new military diſci- 
pline was ſhortly after brought in, and the new 
march, by ſome that had ſerved the Duke of Alva, 
and entertained eſpecially by the important inftance 


then made againſt it by Captain Pykeman, and after 
by Captain Read, antient leaders, and Sir William 
Pelham, who were ſcornfully termed by the contrary 
party, St George's ſouldados, and Sir John Smith, 
who had ſerved under the Conftable Momorancy, 
twice in Hungary, at Penon de Velez, and Malta, 
yea, and under Dalva, encountered with his pen 
againſt the new diſcipline, and did write much, 
which was never publiſhed.” We may very well col- 
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le from hence, that if Sir Humphry Gilbert had been 


a man who had nothing in view but his own ſatisfation 
and intereſt, in ſome eaſy, honourable, and beneficial 
employment, he had by this time raiſed himſelf to 


132. 


Camden. An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 264. 


(n) Supply of 
Iriſh Chronicles, 
by Hooker, P · 
132. 

(n) This treatiſe 
is ſtill preſerved 
in Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p · 11. 


(26 Cor's Hift, 
of Ireland, part 1, 
p. 333. 


(27) Camdeni & 
illuſt: ium Viro- 
rum Epiſtolæ, p. 
350, 351. 


of Sir Roger Williams, although ſtrong oppoſition was 


ſach a height in the Queen's eſteem, to ſo great 


credit with her Miniſters, more eſpecially of the Leice- 
ſtrian faction, and ſuch extenſive reputation amongſt 
perſons of diſtinction throughout the kingdom, that he 
might without difficulty have fixed himſelf where he 
pleaſed, ſince he that ſoars upon the wings of favour 


and merit, can hardly fail of reaching any height. 


[LEJ It is a very plain, methodical, and judicious 
* We may aſſert, without any danger of being 
thought to flatter the memory of this moſt worthy = 

on, 


28) Hakluyt's 


oyages, tom. 
111, P · 11. 


of it to Cathaia, China, and the Eaſt-Indies. : 
this he lays down all that is delivered by antient au- 


- 
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of Navigation, which he had then written, and intended alſo to publiſh, and which is now 
probably loſt. The deſign of this diſcourſe was in all likelyhcod to ſtir up a ſpirit of 


ſon, that there is no treatiſe written in that age of ſpe- 
culative and practical knowledge in our country, that 
has come down to us with more honour to it's author, 
in point of various and extenfive learning, ſoundneſs 
and ſagacity of judgment, or of clearneſs and candour 
in all that he has delivered; and therefore we may 
preſume it will be very agreeable to our ingenious 
and inquiſitive readers, if we give them an abſtract of 
this little work, that is not in every hand, and the ra- 
ther, becauſe this is a ſubject as warmly debated, and 
of which as high hopes have been entertained in our 
days, as in his. The title equally plain and modeſt, 
runs at large thus (28): 

A Diſcourſe written by Sir Humphry Gilbert, Ke. 
to prot a paſſage by the North-weſt to Cathaia and the 
Eaſt-Indies. I he firſt thing worthy of obſervation in 
this curious and inſtructive piece, is the natural, perſpi- 


cuous, and accurate method in which it is written, be- 


ing divided into ten chapters, each of which fully an- 
ſwers it's title, and comprehends all if not more than 
can be expected from it. In the 7% he undertakes to 
prove by authority, that America is an iſland, and 
conſequently, that there is a paſſage on the north fide 
In 


thors concerning the great iſland of Atlantis, com- 
pares the opinions of later writers, who have endea- 
voured to render thoſe accounts more intelligible, and 
who are all of them led from thence to conclude, that 
America is an iſland. He then proceeds to the maps 
and charts publiſhed by the beſt Geographers, from 
which the ſame thing appears; and foreſeeing that an 
objection might be made againſt this method of reaſon- 
ing, taken from the incertainty that there may be, 
whether theſe writers did not ſpeak more confidently 
than they ought to do of things with which they were 
but indifferently acquainted ; he undertakes to make it 
manifeſt, that the paſſage by ſea to Muſcovy, which 


was eſteemed the great glory of their own times, was 


really known 700 years before. His own words upon 
this head will beſt content the reader, if he can bear 


(which ſure may be eaſily done) with his ſtyle, that is 


now a little antiquated. * What moves, (ſays he) 
* theſe learned men to affirm thus much, I know not, 
or to what end ſo many and ſundry travellers of both 
ages have allowed the ſame. But I conjecture, that 
© they would never have ſo conſtantly affirmed, ornotified 
their opinions therein to the world, if they had not had 
« great good cauſe, and many probable reaſons, to have 

led them thereunto. Now, leaft you ſhould make 
| {mall account of antient writers, or of their experi- 
ences which travelled long before our times, reckon- 

ing their authority amongſt fables of no importance, 

I have, for the better aſſurance of thoſe proofs, ſet 
down ſome part of a diſcourſe written in the Saxon 
tongue, and tranſlated into Engliſh by M. Nowel, 
« ſervant to Sir William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and 
* Lord High-Treaſurer of England ; wherein there is 
deſcribed a Navigation which one Ochther made 
in the time of King Alfred, King of Weſt Saxe, 
anno 871 the words of which diſcourſe were theſe: 
He ſailed right north, having always the deſart land 
on the flarboard, and on the larboard the main ſea, 
continuing his courſe until he perceived that the coaſt 
bowed directly towards the eaſt, or elſe the ſea opened 
into the land, he could not tell how far, where he 
was compelled to ſtay until he had a weſtern wind, or 
famewhat upon the north; and ſailed thence directiy 
eaſt along the coaſt, ſo far as he was able in four 
days, where he was again enforced to tarry until he had 
a north wind, becauſe the coaſt there bowed diredly to- 
wards the ſouth, or at leaſt opened he knew not how 
far into the land; ſo that he ſailed thence along the 
coaſt continually full ſouth, ſo far as he could travel in 
the ſpace of five days ; where he diſcovered a mighty ri- 
wer, which opened far into the land, and in the entry 
of this river he turned back again. Whereby it ap- 
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peareth, that he went the very ſame way that we now 
* do yearly trade by St Nicholas into Muſcovy, 
* which way no man in our age knew for certainty to 


be by ſea, until it was fince diſcovered by our 


knowledge 


diſcovery 


* Engliſhmen in the reign of King Edward VI. but 
* thought before that time, that Groenland had joined 
© to Normoria, Byarmia, &c. and therefore was ac- 
© counted a new diſcovery, being nothing ſo indeed, as 
by this diſcourſe of Ochther appeareth. Neverthe- 
* leſs, if any man ſhould have taken this voyage in 
hand by the encouragement of this only author, he 
* ſhould have been thought but fimple; conſidering, 
* that this Navigation was written ſo many years pait, 
in fo barbarous a tongue, by one only obſcure author; 
and yet we in theſe our days find, by our own ex- 
periences, his former reports to be true. How much 
more then ought we to believe this paſſage to Cataia 
to be verified by the opinions of all the beſt both 
antique and modern Geographers, and plainly ſet 
out in the beſt and moſt allowed maps, charts, 
globes, coſmographical tables, and diſcourſes of this 
our age, and by the reſt not denied, but left as a 
matter doubtful?' The deſign of his ſecond chapter 
is. to prove that there is ſuch a paſſage by reaſon and 


argument; as in the former chapter he had ſhewn him- 


ſelf an excellent Coſmographer, ſo in this, he makes it 
clearly appear, that he was a very knowing Seaman ; 
all bodies of water growing ſhallower as they approach 
either to ſhore or ſource, he thinks, that the ſea growing 
ſtill deeper in this north-weſt courſe, argues a paſſage 
to ſome mighty ocean, rather than to any coaſt, If 
America had not been an ifland, he thinks, that the 
Tartars or the Japoneſe would have found ſome way 
into it, which was never alledged ; or that ſome beaſts 
at leaſt would have found their way over mountains 
impaſſable to man; but our eldeſt travellers into Aſia, 
never heard there any thing of America; nor did the 
firſt conquerors of America find the leaſt reaſon to be- 
lieve the inhabitants of that part of the world had any 
of Aſia; neither were any beaſts ſeen, that 
with any ſhadow of reaſon could be judged to come 
from thence. He proceeds next to the doctrine of 
tides and currents, concerning which he diſcourſes with 
great judgment and perſpicuity, ſupporting all along 
his arguments by facts, and concluding with this re- 
markable doctrine, which is the beſt hitherto laid down, 
in favour of ſuch a paſlage, viz. That the current in the 
great ocean could not have been maintained to run conti- 
nually one way from the beginning of the world unto 
this day, had there not been ſame thorough paſſage by the 
fact aforeſaid, and ſo by circular motion be brought a- 
gain to maintain itſelf. For the tides and courſes of 
the ſea are maintained by their interchangeable mo- 
tions, as freſh rivers are by ſprings, by ebbing and flow- 
ing, by rarefaction and condenſation. 

The ſcope of the third chapter is to eſtabliſh from facts, 
that part of this north-weſt paſſage has beenalready viſit- 
ed by ſeveral eminent perſons, which affords a ſtrong pro- 
bability that the reſt may be diſcovered. He obſerves, that 


Marco Polo affirms, he failed 500 miles north-eaſt 


from the continent of Aſia, and found the ſea all open; 
Franciſcus Vaſques de Coronado, ſays he, paſſing from 
Mexico by Cevola, through the country of Quivira, 
to Siera Nevada, found there a 2 ſea, where were 
certain ſhips laden with merchandize, carrying in their 
prows the pictures of certain birds, called Alcatrazi, 
part whereof were made of gold, and part of filver ; 
who ſignified by ſigns, they were thirty days coming 
thither ; which likewiſe proveth America by experi- 
ence to be disjoined from Cataia on that part, by a 
great ſea, becauſe they could not come from any part 
of America, as natives thereof; for, that ſo far as is 
diſcovered, there hath not been found there any one 
ſhip of that country. He cites alſo John de Barros to 
prove this opinion is received in China, and Franciſco 
Lopez de ee who poſitively aſſerts America to 
be an iſland, and ſhews how it lies in reſpect to Groen- 
land. It is at the cloſe of this chapter that the paſſage 
occurs concerning Sebaſtian Cabot, of which we ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak at large. : 

In his fourth chapter he produces evidence in order to 
make it plain, that this paſſage has been aQually ſailed 
thorough. He alledges firſt the authority of Gemma 
Frifius, who ſays, that there went from Europe three 
brethren through this ſtreight, from whence it took the 

name 
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diſcovery in his countrymen, and to facilitate a deſign he had formed for planting un- 


known countries, as well as for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage ; for that he 


name. of Fretum trium fratrum; he next quotes Pliny, 
who ſpeaks of certaia Indians caſt upon the coaſt of 
Germany ; he mentions another inſtance of the ſame 

kind, which happened anno Dom. 1160. and upon 
theſe grounds he aſſerts, they could come no other way 
than by this north-weſt paſſage. 

In his th chapter he offers the reaſons upon which 
this poſition is founded. The paſſage, he thinks by 
the Cape of Good-Hope, muſt have been utterly im- 
paſſable to an Indian veſſel. He alledges the ſame 
thing with reſpect to Africa. In caſe they had come 
by a ſouth-eaſt paſſage he ſhews, that they muſt have 
touched on other European countries, before they 
came to Germany. To have gone through the 
ſtreights of Magellan was too hard a taſk in his opinion 
for ſo ſlight a veſſel ; and if any ſhould conclude, that 
theſe people did not come from India, but from Afri- 
ca, or America, he refutes this by obſerving, that the 
inhabitants of both theſe parts of the globe never had, 
ſo far as we know, before the arrival of the Europeans, 
any ſhips in which they made uſe of fails. 

In his fixth chapter he produces many arguments to 
render it more than probable, that either there is no 
north-eaſt paſſage, or if ſuch a paſſage there be, it can 
only be paſſable for a ſmall part of the year. 
he has delivered upon this part of his ſubject, is not 
only very rational, and diſcuſſed throughout with the 
utmoſt ſagacity, but his obſervations have been many 
of them verified by the attempts that have been made 
fince his time; ſo that to one who is well verſed in the 
nature of this diſpute, and is alſo well acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the endeavours uſed to diſcover it, can- 
not fail of entertaining a very high opinion of Sir 
Humphry Gilbert's ſtyle and penetration, from the 
weight and ſhrewdneſs of his remarks upon this topic. 

The buſineſs of the ſeventh chapter is to enforce 
the point before laid down, that if thoſe Indians 
came not by any of the other paſſages but by the north- 
weſt, then this has been certainly paſſed, and there 
muſt be ſach a paſſage open. His ſuggeſtions to faci- 
litate the full perſwaſion of this, are ſo happily ima- 
gined, and ſo conciſely expreſſed, that it may not be 
amiſs to give ſome few of them in his own words. 
« Firſt, the one half of the winds of the compaſs 
* might bring them by the north-weſt, beating always 
between two ſheets, with which kind of failing the 
* Indians are only acquainted, not having any uſe of a 


* bow-line, or quarter-wind, without the which no 


« ſhip can poſſibly come, either by the ſouth-eaſt, 
«* ſouth-weſt, or north-eaſt, having ſo many ſundry 
«* capes to double, whereunto are required ſuch change 
* and ſhift of winds. And it ſeemeth likely, that they 
© ſhould come by the north-weſt, becauſe the coalt 
* whereon they were driven lay eaſt from this our paſ- 
« ſage ; and every wind doth naturally drive a ſhip to an 
* oppoſite point from whence it bloweth, not being 


otherwiſe guided by art, which the Indians do ut- 


« terly want; ard therefore it ſeemeth that they came 
directly through this our fret, which they might do 
« with one wind; for if they had come by the cape de 
© Buona Speranca, then muſt they (as aforeſaid) have 
fallen upon the ſouth parts of America; and if by 
© the fret of Magellan, then upon the coaſts of Afric, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Ireland, or England; and 
© by the north-eaſt, then upon the coaſts of Cerenceſſi, 
« Tartary, Lappia iſland, Terra de Labrador, &c. 
and upon theſe coaſts, as aforeſaid, they have never 
© been found; ſo that by all likelihood they could ne- 
ver have come without ſhipwreck upon the coaſts of 
« Germany, if they had firſt ſtricken upon the coaſts of 
* ſo many countries, wanting both art and ſhipping to 
* make orderly diſcovery, and altogether ignorant both 
in the art of navigation, and alſo of the rocks, flats, 
* ſands, or havens, of thoſe parts of the world, which in 
* moſt of theſe places are plentiful.” He then mentions 
other inſtances of perſons who had paſſed this ſtreight, 
and then concludes with a fact that fell within the 
compaſs of his own knowledge. There was, ſays he, 
one Salvaterra, a gentleman of Victoria, in Spain, 
that came by chance out of the Weſt- Indies into Ire- 
* land, anno 1568, who affirmed the north-weſt paſ- 
VOL. IV. No. 184. 


What 


had 
ſtill 


© ſage from us to Cataia conſtantly to be believed in 
America navigable ; and further ſaid, in the preſence 
* of Sir Henry Sydney (then Lord Deputy of Ireland) in 
my hearing, that a friar of Mexico, called Andrew Ur- 
daneta, more than eight years before his then coming 
into Ireland, told him, that he came from Mer dul 
Sur into Germany through this north. weſt paſſage, 
and ſhewed Salvaterra at that time (being then with 
him in Mexico) a ſea-card, made by his own expe- 
rience and travel in that voyage, wherein was plainly 
ſet down and deſcribed this north-weſt paſſage. agree- 
ing in all points with Ortelius's map And further 
this friar told the King of Portugal, as he returned 
by that country home ward, that there was (of cer- 
tainty) ſuch a paſſage north-weſt from England, and 
that he meant to publiſh the ſame ; which done, the 
King moſt earneſtly deſired him not in any wiſe to 
diſcloſe or make the paſſage known to any nation ; 
for that, ſaid the King, if England had knowledge 
and experience thereof, it would greatly hinder both 


c 
© 
6 
reported) was the greateſt diſcoverer by ſea that hath 
© been in our age. Alſo Salvaterra being perſwaded 
of this paſſage by the friar Urdaneta, and by the 
* common opinion of the Spaniards inhabiting Ame- 
rica, offered moſt willingly to accompany me in this 
he had ſtood in doubt thereof 

The eighth chapter contains the reaſons that were 
advanced by our author at the Council-table, in the pre- 
ſence of her Majeſty and the Lords, to ſhew, that the 


arguments offered by Mr Anthony jenkinſon, as to the 


probability of a north-eaſt paſſage, were not convincing. 
It ſeems, Mr Jenkinſon, who was a very great traveller, 
and to whom his countrymen are indebted for many 
uſeful informations, did not at all conteſt the probabi- 
lity of a north-weſt paſſage; but, from the general tra- 
dition amongſt the people in the northern parts of 
Ruſſia, concluded, that there was alſo a paſſage to the 
north-eaſt. The reaſons alledged by Mr Jenkinſon 
are certainly far enough from being concluſive, and 
the anſwers of Sir Humphry Gilbert overthrow them 
plainly ; but then, theſe are very far from being the 
ſtrongeſt arguments that might be urged to prove there 


the King of Spain and me. This friar (as Salvaterra 
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diſcovery, which it is like he would not have done if 


was {ach a paſſage. One thing deſerves particular at- 


tention, that this was a matter diſcuſſed before the Pri- 
vy-Council, and even in the preſence of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In her reign, not only matters relating to the 
Crown, but ſuch affairs as had any relation to her ſub- 
jects welfare, paſſed for concerns of State, and were 
treated accordingly. | 
The ninth chapter comprehends the motives upon 
which, ſuppoſing that there is a north-eaſt paſſage to 
the Indies, this by the north weſt ſhould be preferred. 
He obſerves, that all circumſtances conſidered, the paſ- 
ſage is ſhorter, the voyage far ſafer, and more whol- 
ſome, the return eaſy, the neceſſary winds (both going 
and coming) more certain, and above all, the power of 
maintaining ourſelves in poſſeſſion of the north-weſt 
paſſage, as long as we continue ſuperior to our neigh- 
bours in a naval force. | 
In che tenth chapter are laid down the advantages 
that would attend this diſcovery, ſuch as the putting it 
in our power to obtain larger quantities of the moſt va- 
luable commodities of the Eaſt, and at leſs expence 
than any other nation, by which we might be enabled 
to ſell them cheaper; the carrying on this trade by 
the exchange of our own commodities, inſtead of ſend- 
ing filver; the increaſing our manufactures at home, 
eſtabliſhing uſeful colonies abroad, augmenting our 
ſhipping, multiplying our ſeamen, and giving a new 
incitement to the induſtry of our people of all ranks. 
He afterwards mentions ſeveral circumſtances that may 
farther prove, as well the certainty as the facility of ſuc- 
ceeding in this undertaking, concluding his whole diſ- 
courſe in the following manner: * Further, becauſe it 
* ſufficeth not only to know that ſuch a thing there is, 
* without ability to perform the ſame, I will at leiſure 
* make you partaker of another fimple diſcourſe of na- 
© vigation, wherein I have not a little travelled to 
to ef- 
fect, 


make ** as ſufficient to bring theſe things 
24 
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ſtill this among other public ſpirited and glorious projects in view, is plain from the 
letters patents granted to his brother Adrian Gilbert (o). For the preſent, however, he 
adhered to his deſign of planting, and with that view procured from the Queen, an 
ample patent, dated at Weſtminſter June 11, 1578, wherein he had full powers given 
him to undertake the diſcovery of the northern parts of America, and to inhabit and poſſeſs 
any lands, which at that time were unſettled by Chriſtian Princes, or their ſubjects (p). 
Immediately after procuring theſe letters patents, Sir Humphry applied himſclf to the 
getting aſſociates in ſo great an undertaking, wherein at firſt he ſeemed to be very ſucceſ- 
ful, his reputation for knowledge being very great, and his credit as a commander 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed 3 yet when the project came to be actually executed, many receded 
from their agreements, and others, even after the fleet was prepared, ſeparated themſelves, 
and choſe to run their own fortunes in their own way (q). Theſe diſappointments, however, 
did not hinder Sir Humphry from proſecuting his ſcheme, in which he was ſeconded by 
his brother Sir Walter Raleigh, and a few other friends of unſhaken reſolutions. With 
theſe he ſailed to Newfoundland, where he continued but a ſhort time, and being then 


compelled to return, he in his paſſage home met with ſome Spaniſh veſſels from whom 


he cleared himſelf but not without great difficulty. This ſeems to have been in the 
ſummer of 1579, but we have a very dark account of it, without either dates or circum- 
ſtances, further than thoſe which have been already given (r). Yet his miſcarriage in 
this his firſt undertaking, was far from diſcouraging him; for after his return he went 
on as chearfully as he had done before, in apron. freſh aſſiſtance for compleating what 
he had intended, and for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, by means of Engliſh ſettlements 


in undiſcovered lands. This conduct of his is ſufficient to ſhew not only the ſteadineſs 


of his courage, but the extent of his credit, ſince after ſuch a diſappointment, another | 


commander would ſcarce have perſwaded any adventurers to join with him, which, how- 
ever, was not by any means his caſe (5) [F]. At this time it is moſt probable he received 


© fect, as I have been ready to offer myſelf therein. 


And therein I have deviſed to amend the errors of 
< uſual ſea-cards, whoſe common fault is to make the de- 
grees of longitude in every latitude of one like bigneſs; 
and have alſo deviſed therein a ſpherical inſtrument 
with a compaſs of variation, for the perfect knowing 
of the longitude ; and a preciſe order to prick the 
ſea card, together with certain infallible rules for the 
ſhortening of any diſcovery, to know at the firſt en- 
tering of any fret, whether it lie open to the ocean more 
ways than one, how far ſoever the ſea ſtretcheth 
itſelf into the land. Deſiring you hereafter never to 
miſlike with me for the taking in band of any lauda- 
ble and honeſt enterprize: for, if through pleaſure 
or idleneſs we purchaſe ſhame, the pleaſure vaniſheth, 
* but the ſhame remaineth for ever.“ 
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The great credit of the author, and the high repu- 


tation which his treatiſe had obtained amongſt the beſt 
judges, was in all probability the reaſon that ſo great 


hopes were raiſed of the expedition by Capt. Martin 


Frobiſher, who ſailed the very ſame year this piece 


was publiſhed, in order to carry this deſign into execu- 
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tion, and make the actual diſcovery of a north-weſt 


paſſage; and though that great man failed, yet ſo ſtrong 
an impreſſion was made by the facts and arguments al- 
ledged by Sir Humphry, that his brother afterwards 
formed a company under the Queen's letters patents 
(29), which was ſtiled The Collegues of the Fellowſhip 


for the Diſcovery of the NoxTu-WesT Paſſage, in 


which Sir Walter Raleigh, and other perſons of di- 
ſtinction, were likewiſe concerned. . | 
[F Was not by any means his caſe.) In this note 
we ſhall endeavour to diſcuſs thoſe points relating to the 
life of our author, in reſpe& to which, ſome who have 
| before us are ſtrangely miſtaken. The Rev. Mr 
rince, in his life of Sir Humphry Gilbert, aſſures us, 
that he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1577 (30); 
whereas we have ſhewn the reader, that he was really 
knighted by the Lord Deputy of Ireland near ſeven 
years before. It is true, that he cites a great authority 
for this (31), and is therefore the more excuſable, but 
that he is in an error notwithſtanding, may not only be 
proved by the teſtimony of Mr Hooker, who was well 
acquainted with Sir Humphry, fat in Parliament with 
him at Dublin, wrote a hiſtory of things which paſſed 
under his own eye, ſingled out Captain Gilbert as his 
countryman and acquaintance, that he might furniſh 
the world with ſuch notices about him, as might other- 
wiſe be buried in oblivion, and dedicated his book to 
his brother Sir Walter Raleigh (32) ; but from an in- 
conteſtable evidence, which is a letter of Sir Thomas 


from 


| Smith, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, to Sir 


Sir Francis Walſingham, in which he ſtiles him Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, in 1572 (33), as Camden alſo does 
(34), and other writers, who could not be miſtaken. 
But there is another and a greater error in Prince's 
Life, for which he cites no authority, and for which 
indeed it is impoſſible that any authority ſhould be 
cited. The caſe is this; inſtead of two, he will needs 
have it, that Sir Humphry Gilbert made three expedi- 
tions for diſcovery, but gives us the dates of none, ex- 
cept the laſt. The firſt voyage, he ſays, was undertaken 
by himſelf, to his great charge and hazard, and was 
almoſt overthrown in the prime, by the failure of di- 
vers of the adventurers in their contracts and pro- 
miſes (35). If he had ſtopped here, it had been well, 
becauſe this is matter of fact; but, ſays he, though in 
this he failed in a great meaſure of his expectation, 
yet being of a noble diſpoſition he was not daanted, 
and ſo proceeded to a ſecond voyage, wherein he made 
great diſcoveries, and gave name to a certain fretum 


in the northern ſeas, called Gilbert's Streights, to this 


day. Now this voyage was not only unknown to that 
worthy regiſter of the great actions performed by our 
countrymen at ſea, Mr Hakluyt, but to Captain Ed- 
ward Haies, who mentions very particularly his firſt 
attempt in that copious and accurate account which he 
gives us of his ſecond expedition, wherein he was Rear 
Admiral, in the Golden Hind, of which he was both 
captain and owner ; it was alſo unknown to his inti- 
mate friend, Sir George Peckham, who contributed 
largely to his laſt jams Ads and wrote an excellent 
book to vindicate his friend's memory, and in ſapport 
of his undertaking, immediately after his deceaſe. But 
what is ſtill ſtranger, and indeed not a little abſurd, 
Mr Prince, who makes both theſe expeditions the con- 
ſequences of his patent, as indeed they muſt have been, 
places them nevertheleſs before the year 1577, whereas 


(33) Sir Dudley 
Diggs's com; leat 
Embatlador, p. 
299. 


(34) Camdeni & 
Uuſtrium Viro- 
rum Epiſtolz, p. 


350, 351. 


(35) Worthies of 
Devon, p. 327» 


the patent bears date on the 1 1th of June, 1578 (36). (36) See the Pa- 
That there can be no miſtake in figures, is evident tent as before re- 
from that motive which preſſed him to his laſt under- ferred to in Hak- 


taking, viz the fear that his patent would expire, as 
it muſt have done if he did not take poſſeſſion of ſome 
country within the ſpace of fix years. Now that time 
would have been much more than elapſed, if he had 
made two fruitleſs expeditions under that patent before 
1577, for he failed on his laſt adventure the very day 
that the ſixth year commenced from the date of his 
patent, viz. June the 11th, 1583. 

But however, all this is very accurate, or at leaſt 
very pardonable, in compariſon of another writer, who 
though an Engliſhman born, was. ſo little maſter of — 

mother - 


luyt. 
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Elizabeth, as a mark of her peculiar favour an emble- 


2197 
from that gracious princeſs 


matical Jewel, being a ſmall anchor (7) of beaten gold, with a large pearl at the peak, () th 
which he wore ever after at his breaſt ; fo that he had the ſatisfaction of perceiving that 33 
his credit with the Queen was not weakened, either by diſtance or diſaſters, the ſenſe of 
which (ſuch was the loyalty of thoſe times) gave him the courage to affront any dangers, 

ſince he was now ſure of not being ſhipwrecked at home. One thing which accelerated this 

ſecond expedition of Sir Humphry's, was, that, tho? his patent was perpetual, yet there was a 

clauſe in it, by which it was declared void, in caſe no poſſeſſion was taken within the ſpace 

of ſix years. This term drawing toa cloſe, he in the ſpring of the year 1583 haſtened his 

friends in their preparations, ſo that by the firſt of June his little fleet was in readineſs to 

ſail. It conſiſted of five ſhips, 1. The Delight, of the burthen of one hundred and twenty 

rons, Admiral, in which went the General Sir Humphry Gilbert, and under him Captain 

William Winter. II. The bark Ralegh, a ſtout new ſhip of two hundred tons, Vice- 

Admiral, built, manned, and victualled, at the expence of Sir Walter, then Mr Ralegh, 

under the command of Mr Butler. III. The Golden Hind, of forty tons, Rear- Admiral, 
commanded by Captain Edward Hayes, who was alſo her owner. IV. The Swallow, of 

like burthen, commanded by Captain Manrice Brown. V. The Squirrel, of the burthen | 

of ten tons, under the command of Captain William Andrews (2). They failed from (e) Sir George 


Plymouth on the 11th of June, and on the 13th the bark Ralegh returned, the Captain, e ar ane” 


lation of Sir 
and moſt of thoſe on board her, falling ſick of a contagious diſtemper. On the goth of — 


the ſame month the reſt of the fleet had ſight of Newfoundland. On the third of Auguſt i gs 
they landed, the General read his commiſſion, which was ſubmitted to by all the Engliſh 

veſſels upon the coaſt, and on the fifth he took poſſeſſion of the harbour of St John, in 

the name of the Queen of England, and granted as her patentee certain leaſes, unto ſuch 

as were Willing to take them. At the ſame time a diſcovery was made of a very rich | 

filver mine, by one Daniel, a Saxon (ww), an able miner, brought by the General for that ( Mr ＋ 
purpoſe. Sir Humphry now inclined to put to ſea again, in order to make the beſt uſe Hamche) Ver- 
of his time in diſcovering as far as poſſible, and having ſent home the Swallow, with ſuch 3 
as were ſick or diſcouraged through the hardſhips they had already undergone, he left tze 
harbour of St John's in 479 4o! N. L. on the 2oth of Auguſt, himſelf in the ſmall loop | 
called the Squirrel, becauſe being light ſhe was the fitter for entering all creeks and har- (x) Sir George 
bours, Captain Brown in the Delight, and Captain Hayes in the Golden Hind (x). On Fecher ser 
the 27th they found themſclves in the latitude of 44®, and tho? the weather was fair, and 


Humphry's Voy- 


in all appearance like to continue ſo, yet on the 29th of Auguſt in the evening a ſudden ein Hakluyt, 
ſtorm aroſe wherein the Delight was loſt, twelve men only eſcaping in her boat (y). 
This was a fatal blow to Sir Humphry Gilbert, not only with reſpe& to the value of (y) Richard 


the ſhip and the lives of the men, but alſo in regard to his future hopes, for in her he of he — 
loft his Saxon miner, and with him the ſilver ore, which had been dug in Newfoundland, he Pebigbr, in 


and of which he was ſo confident as to tell ſome of his friends, that he doubted not to =. SO 


borrow 


mother-tongue, that from a very plain quotation in one 


(57) Chronicles, 


b 480, 481, 


(38 De jluftti- 
bus Angle \crip- 


of our old chronicles, he took it into his head, that Sir 
Humphry Gilbert flouriſhed in the reign of Henry the 
VIIth ; we will firſt produce the 4 that occaſioned 
this blunder, and then the life iiſelf, which is very 
ſhort. * This year 1489 (but it ought to be 1497) 
* fays John Stowe {37), one Sebaſtian Gabato, the ſon 


of a Genoeſe, born in Briſtol, profeſſing himſelf to * 


* be expert in knowledge of the circuit of the world, 
and iſlands of the ſame, as by his charts and other 
« reaſonable demonſtrations he ſhewed, cauſed the 
King to man and victual a ſhip at Briſtol to ſearch 
© for an iſland which he knew to be repleniſhed with 
rich commodities; in the ſhip divers merchants of 
© London adventured ſmall ſtocks, and in the company 
of this ſhip failed alſo out of Briſtol three or four 
© ſmall ſhips fraught with fleight and groſs wares, as 
* courſe cloth, caps, laces, points, and ſuch other. 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, Knight, in his book intituled 
A Diſcovery for a new Paſſage to Cataia, writeth thus: 
© Sebaſtian Gabato, by his perſonal experience and 
travel, hath ſet forth and deſcribed this paſſage in 
his charts, which are yet to be ſeen in the Queen's 
* Majeſty's Privy-Gallery at Whitehall, who was ſent 
to make this diſcovery by King Henry the VIIth, 
* and entered the ſame fret, affirming that he failed 
very far weſtward with a quarter of the north on the 


north fide of Terra de Labrador, the 1 1th of June, 


until he came to the ſeptentrional latitude of 67 f deg. 
and finding the ſeas til! open, ſaid that he might, 
and would have gone to Cataia, if the enmity of the 
maſter and mariners had not been 

The life written by Pits is conceived in the following 
terms. Humfredus Gilbertus (38) Anglus Equeſtris 
« ordinis, vir Mathematicarum ſcientiarum peritiſſimus, 


navigationis valde expertus, cujus chartz totius mun- 
di, & aliz particularium regionum dicuntur adhuc in 
magno precio haberi, & Londini in domo regia, quz 
vulgo Alba Aula dicitur, ſervari. Hic Henrici ſep- 
timi Regis juſſu & expenſis varias navigationes ad in- 
veſtigandas terras novas ſuſcepit. Scripfit Itineraria 
multa, Libras plures. De Navigatione ad terram 
Cataiam, Librum unum. Et chartas exquiſitas multas. 
Claruit Anno Domini 1500, dum in Anglia rerum 
potiretur Henricus hujus nominis ſeptimus. That is, 
Humphry Gilbert, an Engliſh Knight, was a perſon 
thoroughly verſed in the mathematical ſciences, ve 

ſkilful in navigation, whoſe maps of the whole world, 


C 
c 
. 
. 
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and of many particular countries, are ſaid to be ſtill 


much eſteemed, and are yet preſerved in the Royal 
Palace at London, which is ſtiled Whitehall. This 


gentleman, by the command and at the expence of 


Henry the VIIth, undertook ſeveral expeditions for 


the diſcovery of new countries. He wrote accounts of 
many of his voyages in ſeveral books ; of the naviga- 
tion to the land of Cathaia, in one book ; we have like 

wiſe ſeveral excellent charts of his drawing. He flou- 
riſhed Anno Domini 1500, in the reign of Henry 
the VIIth. 

This is an admirable feature of Dr Pits, and is a con- 
vincing proof of his knowledge and accuracy in writing 
lives; but as wonderful as this is, it is perhaps not leſs 
ſo, that this life ſhould be tranſcribed into the works of 
a learned prelate (39), not only without alteration, but 


without the leaſt notice taken of the error of Pits. The Britannica Hiber- 
nica, five de Scrip- 


defire of ſetting theſe matters right, and preventing 
poſterity from being miſled, while that is a thing 
practicable, induced us to ftate theſe points ſo largely, 


that there might not remain ſo much as a ſhadow of 
doubt concerning them, 


[G] That 


(39) Bibliotheca 


toribus, &c. p. 
316. 
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(z) Mr Haies. 
account as above. 


(a) Sir George 
Peck ham's Re- 
lation. 


(5) Mr Haies 
account of this 
Voyage. 


(e) See alſo Sir 
George Peck - 
ham's Relation, 


GILBER T. 
borrow ten thouſand pounds of the Queen for his next voyage (z) [G]. On the ſecond of 
September he went on board the Golden Hind, in order to have his foot dreſſed, which by 
accident he had hurt in treading on a nail. He remained on board for that day, and thoſe 
who were in the veſſel, did all that in them lay, to perſwade him to make his voyage 
home in her, which he abſolutely refuſed to do, affirming, that he would never deſert 
his bark, in which, or his little crew, with whom, he had eſcaped ſo many dangers (a). 
A generous, but fatal reſolution; for the veſſel being too ſmall to reſiſt the ſwell of thoſe 
tempeſtuous ſeas, about midnight on the gth of September was ſwallowed up and never 
ſeen more. In the evening, when they were in great danger, Sir Humphry was ſcen 


fitting in the ſtern of the ſhip, with a book in his hand, and was often heard to ſay with 


a loud voice, Courage, my lads ! we are as near Heaven at ſea, as at land (b). Thus he 
died like a chriſtian hero, full of hopes, as having the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 
Mr Edward Hayes, who accompanied Sir Humphry in his voyage, and who hath left 
us an account of it, affirms, that he was principally determined to his fatal reſolution of 
failing in the Squirrel, by a malicious report that had been ſpread of his being timorous 


at ſea. 


Upon which he very juſtly obſerves, that it was rather raſhneſs, than adviſed 
reſolution, to prefer the wind ot a vain report to the weight of his own life. 


Other par- 


ticulars he mentions, amongſt which there are ſome very worthy of the reader's knowledge 
(e) [A]. As to the perſon of this wiſe and brave man, it was ſuch as recommended 


[G] That he doubted not to borrow ten thouſand 
pounds of the Queen for his next voyage.) In order to 
give the reader the beſt ſatisfattion in our power upon 


| this ſubject, which ſome time or other perhaps may be 


(46) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, tom. 
III. p. 153, 
154. 
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of uſe, we muſt have recourſe to that deſcription of 


Newfoundland, which was penned by Captain Edward 
Haies upon the ſpot, with great perſpicuity and accu- 
racy, and with ſuch intrinſic marks of veracity, as can- 
not eſcape the notice of an intelligent reader. After 


_ deſcribing the produce of the ſea, lakes, and rivers, he 


goes on thus. | 

* (40) Upon the land beaſts of ſundry kinds, red 
deer, buffaloes, bears, ounces, or leopards, ſome 
greater, and ſome leſſer, wolves, foxes, which to 
the northward a little further, are black, whoſe fur 
is eſteemed in ſome countries of Europe very rich ; 
otters, beavers, martins, and, in the opinion of moſt 
men that ſaw it, the General had brought unto him 
a fable alive, which he ſent unto his brother Sir John 
Gilbert, Knight, of Devonſhire, but it was never 
delivered, as after I underſtood. We could not ob- 
ſerve the hundredth part of creatures in thoſe uninha- 
bited lands, but theſe mentioned may induce us to 


ly repleniſhed the earth with creatures, ſerving for 
the uſe of man, though man hath not uſed the fifth 
part of the ſame, which the more doth aggravate the 
fault and fooliſh ſloth in many of our nation, chuſing 
rather to live indirectly, and very miſerably to live 
and die within this realm, peſtered with inhabitants, 
than to adventure as becometh men to obtain an ha- 
bitation in thoſe remote lands, in which nature very 
prodigally doth miniſter unto men's endeavours, and 
for art to work upon. For, beſides theſe already 
recounted, and infinite more, the mountains gene- 
rally make ſhew of mineral: iron very common ; 
lead, and ſomewhere copper ; I will not aver of 
richer metals, albeit, by the circumſtances following, 
more than hope may be conceived thereof. For 
amongſt other charges given to enquire out the ſingu- 
larities of this country, the General was moſt curious 
in the ſearch of metals, commanding the mineral-man 
and refiner eſpecially to be diligent. 'The ſame was a 
Saxon born, honeſt, and religious, named Daniel; who 
after ſearch, brought at firſt ſome ſort of ore, ſeeming 
rather to be iron than other metal. The next time 
he found ore which with no ſmall ſhew of content- 
ment he delivered unto the General, uſing proteſta- 
tion, that if filver were the thing that might ſatisfy 
the General and his followers, there it was, adviſing 
him to ſeek no further, the peril whereof he under- 


© took upon his life (as dear unto him as the Crown of 


* England unto her Majeſty, that I may uſe his own 
* words) if it fell not out accordingly. Myſelf at this 
« inſtant liker to die than to live, could not follow this 
* confident opinion of our refiner to my own ſatiſ- 
faction: but afterward demanding our General's opi- 
nion therein, and to have ſome part of the ore. He re- 
< plied, Content yourſelf, I have ſeen enough, and were it 
but to ſatisfy my private humour, I would proceed no 


glory the magnificent God, who hath ſuperabundant- 
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him 


further. The promiſe unto my friends, and neceſſity 
* to bring alſo the ſouth countries within compaſs of 
my patent near expired, as we have already done 
theſe north parts, do only perſwade me further. 
And touching the ore, I have ſent it aboard, where- 
of I would have no ſpeech to be made, fo long as 
we remain within harbour, here being both Por- 
tugals, Biſcains, and Frenchmen not far off, from 
whom muſt be kept any bruit, or muttering of ſuch 
matter. When we are at ſea, proof ſhall be made; 


ther again: whoſe anſwer I judged reaſonable, and 
contenting one well wherewith, I will conclude this 
narration and deſcription of Newfoundland.* We ſhall 
in the ſucceeding note afford the reader further evidence 
of Sir Humphry Gilbert's being thoroughly perſwaded 
of the truth of this report of the Saxon miner. It 
muſt indeed be allowed, that Sir George Peckham 
does not inſiſt upon this point, which perhaps might ariſe 
from his not being thoroughly appriſed of it, fince in 
the beginning of his treatiſe, he ſpeaks of Sir Hum- 
phry's death, as a thing not abſolutely certain; ſo that 
he muſt have publiſhed his book immediately after 
Captain Haies returned in the Golden Hind to England. 
However in this work of his we find a paſſage, that 
perhaps is not very far wide of the ſubject, and which 
at the ſame time will acquaint the reader with the 
cauſes why this worthy gentleman was not in every 
thing ſo explicit as might be expected (41). 

* Beſides all this, ſays he, if credit may be given to 
the inhabitants of the ſame ſoil, a certain river doth 
thereunto adjoin, which leadeth to a place abound- 
ing with rich ſubſtance. I do not hereby mean the 
paſſage to the Moluccas, whereof before I made 
mention. And it is not to be omitted, how that 
about two years paſt, certain merchants of St Malo 
in France, did hire a ſhip out of the iſland of Jerſey, 
to the end that they would keep that trade ſecret 
from their countrymen ; and they would admit no 
mariner, other than the ſhip-boy belonging to the 
ſaid” ſhip, to go with them, which ſhip was about 
ſeventy ton. Pao know the ſhip and the boy very 
well, and familiarly acquainted with the owner, 
which voyage proved very beneficial. To conclude, 
this which is already ſaid, may ſuffice any man of rea- 
ſonable diſpoſition, to ſerve for a taſte, until ſuch 
time as it ſhall pleaſe Almighty God, through our 
own induſtry, to {end us better tidings. In the mean 
ſeaſon, if any man well affected to this journey ſhall 
ſtand in doubt of any matter of importance touching 
the ſame, he may ſatisfy himſelf with the judgment 
and liking of ſuch of good calling and credit, as are 
principal dealers herein; for it is not neceſſary in this 
treatiſe publickly to ſet forth the whole ſecrets of the 
voyage.” | 

[H] Ven worthy of the reader's knowledge.) Afier 
having related at large the loſs of the Delight, which 
was ſtiled their Admiral, Captain Haies acquaints us, 
that this diſaſter ſunk the ſpirits of the men in both 
ſhips (42), * Thoſe (ſays he) in the frigate were 2 
ready 
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if it be to our deſire, we may return the ſooner hi- 


(41) Prue re- 
port of the late 
diſcoveries, and 
poſſeſhon taken 
in the right of the 
Crown of Eng- 
land of the New- 
foundlande, by 
that valiant, 2nd 
worthy gentle- 
man Sir Hum- 
pbry Gilbert, 
Cap. V. towards 
the end, 


(42) Capt. Haies 
Relation in Hak- 
loyt, Vol. III. 
p. 157, 158, 
159. 


complexion ſanguine, and his conſtitution very robuſt (4). The compaſs of his learni 
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him to eſteem and veneration at firſt ſight ; his ſtature was beyond the ordinary ſize, his 


ready pinched with ſpare allowance, and want of 
cloaths chiefly, whereupon they beſought the General 
to return for England before they all periſhed ; and 
unto them of the Golden Hinde they made ſigns 
of their diſtreſs, pointing to their mouths, and to 
their cloaths, thin, and ragged ; then immediately 
they alſo of the Golden Hinde grew to be of the 
ſame opinion and deſire to return home. The for- 
mer reaſons having alſo moved the General to have 
compaſſion of his poor men, in whom he ſaw no 
want of goodwill, but of means fit to perform the 
action they came for, reſolved upon retiring, and 
calling the Captain and Maſter of the Hinde, he 
yielded them many reaſons inforcing this unexpected 
return; withal, proteſting himſelf greatly ſatisfied 
with that he had ſeen and knew already. Reite- 
rating theſe words, Be content, we have ſeen enough, 


and take no care of expence paſt ; I will ſet you forth 


royally the next ſpring, if God ſends us ſafe home. 
Therefore I pray you let us no longer flrive here, 
where we fight againſi the elements. Omitting cir- 
cumſtance, how unwillingly the Captain and Maſter 
of the Hinde condeſcended to this motion, his own 
company can teſtify ; yet comforted with the Gene- 
ral's promiſes of a ſpeedy return at ſpring, and in- 
duced by other apparent reaſons, proving an impoſ- 
fibility to accompliſh the action at that time, it was 
concluded on all hands to retire. | 


© So upon Saturday in the afternoon, the 31ſt of 


Auguſt, we changed our courſe, and returned back 
for England ; at which very inſtant, even in winding 
about, there paſſed along between us and towards 
the land, which we now forſook, a very lion, to our 
ſeeming, in ſhape, hair, and colour; not ſwimming 
after the manner of a beaſt, by moving of his feet, but 
rather ſliding upon the water with his whole body, 


excepting the legs, in ſight, neither yet diving un- 


der, and again rifing above the water, as the manner 
is of whales, dolphins, tunnies, porpoiſes, and all 
other fiſh; but confidently ſhewing himſelf above 
water without hiding, notwithſtanding we preſented 
ourſelves in open view and geſture to amaze him, as 


all creatures will be commonly at a ſudden gaze on 


ſight of man. Thus he paſſed along turning his 
head to and fro, yawning and gaping wide, with 
ugly demonſtration of long teeth, and glaring eyes; 
and to bid us a farewel (coming right againſt the 
Hinde) he ſent forth a horrible voice, roaring and 
bellowing as doth a lion, which ſpectacle we all be- 
held ſo far as we were able to diſcern the ſame, as 
men prone to wonder at every ſtrange thing, as this 
doubtleſs was, to ſee a lion in the ocean ſea, or fiſh 
in ſhape of a lion; what opinion others had thereof, 
and chiefly the General himſelf, I forbear to deliver, 
but he took it for bonum omen, rejoicing that he 


was to war againſt ſuch an enemy, if it were the 
devil. | 


The wind was large for England at our return, 


but very high, and the ſea rough, inſomuch as the 
frigate wherein the General went was almoſt ſwal- 
lowed up. Monday in the afternoon we paſſed in 
the fight of Cape Race, having made as much way 
in little more than two days and nights back again, 
as before we had done in eight days, from Cape Race 
unto the place where our ſhip perithed ; which hin- 


drance thitherward, and ſpeed back again, is to be 


imputed unto the ſwift current, as well as to the 
winds, which we had more large in our return. 


This Monday the General came aboard the Hinde 


to have the ſurgeon of the Hinde to dreſs his foot, 
which he hurt by treading upon a nail ; at which time 
we comforted each other with hope of hard ſucceſs 
to be all paſt, and of the good to come. So agree- 
ing to carry our lights always by night, that we 
might keep together, he departed into his frigate, 
being by no means to be intreated to tarry in the 
Hinde, which had been more for his ſecurity. Im- 
mediately after followed a ſharp ſtorm, which we 
overpaſſed for that time, praiſed be God. The wea- 
ther fair, the General came aboard the Hinde again 


to make merry together with the captain, maſter, 
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and company, which was the laſt meeting, and con- 
tinued there from morning until night; during which 
time there paſſed ſundry diſcourſes touching affairs 
paſt, and to come, lamenting greatly the lols of his 
great ſhip, more of the men, but moſt of all, of his 
books and notes, and what elſe I know not, for 
which he was out of meaſure grieved, the fame 
doubtleſs being ſome matter of more importance 
than his books, which I could not draw from him; 
yet by circumſtance, I gathered the ſame to be the 
ore which Daniel the Saxon had brought unto him 
in the Newfoundland. Whatſoever it was, the re- 
membrance touched him ſo deep, as not to be able 
to contain himſelf he beat his boy in great rage 
even at the ſame time, ſo long after the miſcarrying 
of the great ſhip; becauſe, upon a fair day, when 
we were becalmed upon the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
near unto Cape Race, he ſent his boy aboard the Admi- 
ral to fetch certain things, amongſt which this being 
chief, was yet forgotten and left behind. After 
which time he could never conveniently ſend again 
aboard the great ſhip, much leſs he doubted her ruin 
ſo near at hand. 

* Herein my opinion was better confirmed, diverſly 
and by ſundry conjectures, which maketh me have 
the greater hope of this rich mine; for whereas the 
General had never before good conceit of theſe 
north parts of the world, now his mind was 
wholly fixed upon the Newfoundland ; and as before 
he refuſed not to grant aſſignments liberally to them 
that required the ſame into theſe north parts, now 
he became contrarily affected, refuſing to make any 


ſo large grants, eſpecially of St John's, which cer- 


tain Engliſh merchants made ſuit for, offering to 
employ their money and travel upon the ſame; yet 
neither by their own ſuit, nor of others of his own 
company, whom he ſeemed willing to pleaſure, it 
could be obtained. Alſo laying down his deter- 
mination in the ſpring following, for diſpoſing of his 
voyage then to be re-attempted, he aſſigned the cap- 
tain and maſter of the Golden Hinde unto the ſouth 
diſcovery, and reſerved unto himſelf the north, af- 
firming, that this voyage had won his heart from the 
ſouth, and that he was now become a northern man 
altogether. Laſt, being demanded what means he 
had at his arrival in England to compaſs the charges 
of ſo great preparation as he intended to make the 
next ſpring, having determined upon two fleets, one 
for the ſouth, another for the north. Leave that to 
me, he replied, I will aſe a penny of no man; I will 
bring good tidings unto her Majeſtv, who will be ja 
gracious to lend me ten thouſand pounds; willing us 
therefore to be of good cheer, for he did thank God (he 
ſaid) with all his heart for that he had ſeen, the 
ſame being enough for us all, and that we needed not 
to ſeek any further. And theſe laſt words he would 
often repeat with demonſtration of great fervency of 
mind, being himſelf very confident and ſettled in be- 
lief of ineſtimable good by this voyage, which the 
greater number of his followers nevertheleſs miſtruſt- 
ed altogether, not being made partakers of thoſe ſe- 
crets which the General kept unto himſelf ;* yet all 
of them that are living may be witneſſes of his 
words and proteſtations, which ſparingly I have de- 
livered. 
* Leaving the iſſue of this good hope unto God, 
who knoweth the truth only, and can at his good 
pleaſure bring the ſame to light, I will haſten to the 
end of this tragedy, which muſt be knit up in the 


perſon of our General. And as it was God's ordi- 


nance upon him, even ſo the vehement perſwaſion and 
intreaty of his friends, could nothing avail to divert 
him from a wilful reſolution of going through in his 
frigate, which was overcharged upon their decks 
with fights, nettings, and ſmall artillery, too cum- 
berſome for ſo ſmall a boat, that was to paſs through 
the ocean ſea at that ſeaſpn of the year, when by 
courſe we might expect much ſtorm of foul weather, 
whereof indeed we had enough. But when he was in- 
treated by the captain, maſter, and other his well- 
wiſhers of the Hinde, not to venture in the frigate, 
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GILBERT. 
and the ſtrength of his judgment made him remarkable for his pradence, when a very 
young man, tho' he was naturally of a warm and haſty temper, His love for his country, 
and his zeal for the Queen's ſervice led him into undertakings and expences beyond his 
fortune, which induced the famous Mr Camden to make. the following remark upon his 
demiſe (e), about this time, ſays he, Sir Humphry Gilbert periſhed at fea, A man of 
* a bold and blyth temper, equally diſtinguiſhed for the arts of war and peace, he was 


* loft in his paſſage home, from that part of north America, upon which we have be- 


* ſtowed the name of Newfoundland; and whither he failed but a little before, havin 

« ſold a part of his patrimony, upon the hopes of what might arife from a Colony, which 
he intended to erect there. But when he had publickly aſſerted the right of the Engliſh 
Crown to that country, firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot for Henry the ſeventh, Anno 
© Dom. 1497, and had made leaſes to ſeveral of his companions, he by ſhipwrecks, and 
the want of every neceſſary, was fo diſtreſſed, that he was obliged to give over his 
« deſign, having learned too late, what his example may teach others, that the difficulty 
* of planting colonies, in diſtant parts of the world, at the expence of private men, is 
far beyond what he, and many more thro? a fond credulity, and to their own loſs, had 
« perſwaded themſelves.” It is eaſy to conceive how many, and how great obſtacles 
were to be overcome in eſtabliſhing the doctrine of plantations ; when ſo candid, ſo judici- 
and ſo public ſpirited a man, as Camden really was, could think in this manner, and 
miſtake the glorious ſchemes of a patriot, for the mercenary views of a projcctor (J). 
It was to vindicate Sir Humphry Gilbert's character in this reſpect, to do juſtice to his 
virtues, and to offer that incenſe to his memory, which as a confeſſor and martyr for the 


good and glory of his country, ſo worthy, ſo learned, ſo pious a man deſerved, that this article 


was compoſed. For to ſpeak the truth, and no more than the truth, he and his brother Sir 
Walter Raleigh were the parents of our plantations (g), laid the foundation of the Engliſh 
trade, and conſequently of our power at fea, points of ſuch high importance, that they 


can never be treated too copiouſly, or with too much emphaſis [7]. Beſides theſe titles 


- ©* this was his anſwer: I will not forſake my little com- 


« pany going homeward, with whom I have paſſed ſo 
« many florms and perils. And in very truth, he was 
* urged to be fo over-hard by hard reports given of 
© him, that he was afraid of the ſea, albeit this was 
rather raſhneſs, than adviſed reſolution, to prefer the 
wind of a vain report to the weight of his own life. 
Seeing he would not bend to reaſon, he had provifion 
* out of the Hinde, ſuch as was wanting aboard his 
* frigate, and ſo we committed him to God's pro- 
* tection, and ſet him aboard his pinnace, we being 
more than 300 leagues onward of our way home. 
By that time we had brought the iſlands of Agores 
« ſouth of us, yet we then keeping much to the north, 
* until we had got into the height and elevation of 
« England, we met with very foul weather, and terrible 
* ſexs, breaking ſhort and high, pyramid-wiſe. The 
« reaſon whereof ſeemed to proceed either of hilly 
grounds, high and low within the ſea, as we ſee 
hills and dales upon the land, upon which the ſeas 
do mount and fall; or elſe the cauſe proceedeth of 
« diverſity of winds ſhifting often in ſundry points, all 
which having power to move the great ocean, which 
again is not preſently ſettled, ſo many ſeas do en- 
* counter together, as there had been diverſity of 
* winds. Howſoever it cometh to paſs, men which all 
their life-time had occupied the ſea, never ſaw more 
* outrageous ſeas. We had alſo upon our main-yard 
an apparition of a little fire by night, which ſeamen 
« do call Caftor and Pollux; but we had only one 
* which they make an evil fign of more tempeſt ; the 
«* ſame is uſual in ſtorms. Monday the ninth of Sep- 
tember in the afternoon, the frigate was near caſt 
away, oppreſſed by waves, yet at that time reco- 
« yered; and giving forth figns of joy, the General 
« ſitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried out unto us 
in the Hinde, ſo oft as we did approach within hear- 
ing. We are as near to Heawen by ſea, as by land. 
© Renerating the ſame ſpeech, well beſeeming a ſoldier, 
5 

« 

* 

s 

» 

o 


reſolute in Jzsus Custer, as I can teſtify he was, 


the fame Monday night about 12 of the clock, or 
not after, the frigate being a-head of us in the Golden 
Hinde, ſuddenly her lights were out; whereof, as it 
were in a moment, we loſt the fight ; and withal, our 
watch cry'd, the General was caſt away ; which was 
too true: for in that moment the frigate was de- 
« youred and fwallowed up of the ſea. Yet ſtill we 


© looked out all that night, and ever after, until we 


* arrived upon the coaſt of England. * 
* ſmall Gil at fea unto which we gave not the ns 


to 


between us agreed upon, to have perfect knowledge 
* of each other, if we ſhould at any time be ſe- 
< parated.” 

[1] Or with too much emphaſis ] It is aſſerted in 
the text, that Sir Humphry Gilbert and Sir Walter 
Raleigh were the parents of our plantations, and the 
= authors of our extenſive trade and naval power. 

t is fit that this ſhould be proved: with reſpect to Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, it was ſaid at the time, and univer- 
fally admitted for a fact, that he was the firſt perſon 
who carried men out of this nation with an = to 
ſettle; that with this view he took poſſeſſion for the 


Queen, and under her authority for himſelf, proclaimed 


her title, publiſhed laws, and granted lands It is 
true no people ſtaid at that time, but they ſettled there 
afterwards in virtue of his leaſes. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was a joint-adventurer with him, and the very year 
that Sir Humphry Gilbert periſhed, took out a new 
patent for the ſame purpoſes, and of the like tenure 
with that of Sir Humphry ; upon which he immedi- 
ately proceeded, and ſent a colony at his own expence 
to ſettle upon the Continent, which gave a beginning 
to the reduction and improvement of that country, 
which was called Virginia (43). Having mentioned 
this, it will be proper to put the reader in mind, 
that he is not to underſtand this ſtrictly of the country 
now ſo called, but for almoſt all that we now poſſeſs 
upon the continent of North America, from the Caro- 
lina's to Nova Scotia (44). Some indeed are very po- 
ſitive, that this name was impoſed by Queen Elizabeth, 
in alluſion to herſelf, as a virgin Queen, and it may be 
ſo; but it is generally believed, that this title was in 
people's mouths ſome years before this royal nomina- 
tion; and it is pretty evident, that the firſt fruitleſs at- 
tempt of Sir — Gilbert was directed towards 
that country, which will qualify at leaſt, the inſcription 
upon the globe placed in, and the verſes under his 
picture, if it be his, which is left entirely to the reader's 
judgment. But that himſelf, his half-brother Sir 
Walter Raleigh, his brother of the whole blood Sir 
Adrian Gilbert, or his friend and affociate Sir George 
Peckham, were chiefly moved to theſe adventures, 
from the conſideration of private advantage, cannot 
be ſurmiſed. No; they had greater and far more 
noble views : they aimed at civilizing and converting 
the natives of thoſe countries, the promoting induſtry, 
virtue, and laudable ambition at home. In ſhort, 
they were patriots, patriots of the old rock, deſirous 
of meriting the love of their country by ſerving it. 
They were men of great and generous minds ; _ if 

they 
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to fame, from his ſword and from his pen, he was a great orator likewiſe, and merited 
much of his country, by his ſpeeches in the Iriſh and Engliſh houſe of commons (b), (5) Hooker's 
where he ſteadily ſupported the true intereſt of theſe nations, with an eloquence founded 8 
on his zeal for truth, and the ſervice of the public, ſupported by ſound reaſon, and adorned 33 
with learning, and that inexpreſfible beauty in difcourſe, which is the effect of true f 1. 
genius, the greateſt gift of heaven, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed excellence, with which mor- Will Wantz 
tals are endowed. A word or two now of his private character. He was a man eſteemed p. 29 ̈ 
in his country, beloved by his friends, and to whom thoſe who were not ſo, could object 
only a little too much warmth (i), and what they ſtiled a preſumption, which was, in truth, () Hakluyr's, 
a generous enthuſiaſm, which little minds calumniate, becauſe they cannot comprehend (&). 11. 3 = 
He married (as we obſerved) out of the court of his glorious miſtreſs, a lady of diſtinguiſhed | 
birth and fortune, Ann the daughter of Sir Anthony Ager of Kent (), by whom, Prince (r Blr n . 
tells us, he had nine ſons (m). Hooker who knew him perſonally, and wrote imme- 260. 
diately after his death, ſays, but five (a), and one daughter, in which they both agree, „ _ . .. 
His eldeſt ſon, Sir John Gilbert, through the default of heirs-male, became the heir Tide 9 wed, 6 
family, and was ſtiled of Greenway and Compton, in the County of Devon, Knight (o). . 336: 
He followed his father's example, and tho? he died in the flower of his age acquired the (% worthies of 
character of a gallant ſoldier, and a great officer (p), but left no iſſue, which was the eaſe Devon. p, 329, 
of all his brethren, except the youngeſt Raleigh Gilbert, Eſq; (), who made a great figure „ 5% ef 
at ſea, and had the happineſs to execute ſome part of that plan, which his father had the Iris Chronicles 
honour to contrive. He married the daughter of Mr Kelly, by whom he had Ager 3. 
Gilbert, Eſq; (7), who eſpouſed the daughter of Edmund Walrond, Eſq; and by her had (e) Wees 
iſſue Humphry Gilbert, who parted with the ancient ſeat of Greenway, and fixed himſelf View of Devens 
at Compton near Torbay, This was the gentleman to whom the Reverend Mr Prince Ng 7. 
owed many informations, and in whoſe houſe he ſaw an original picture of this his 
illuſtrious anceſtor, which he thus deſcribes. In one hand he held a General's ſtaff, while r 
the other reſted upon a globe, with this word VIRGINIA written thereon, having the of the Knights 


golden anchor with the pearl a-peak, hanging to his breaſt, at the bottom were theſe i Perontbire, 


K : a „ Jac. 1 
verſcs, which tho' none of the ſmootheſt are yet ſenſible, and claim the reader's notice, „ 
on another account which we ſhall preſently mention (5). (9) Engliſh Em- 
pire in America, 
| | 5 ? | Vol. I. p. 40. 
Here may you fee the portraict of his face, 3 
Who for his country's honour oft did trace 6 
Along the deep, and made a noble way e en 
Unto thy growing fame, VIRGINIA. ; 9 
The picture of his mind, if ye do crave it, | p. 328, 329. 


.* | Look upon YVirive's pifture, and ye have it. 


A very intelligent and judicious writer has intimated, that poſſibly this might not be 

the picture of Sir Humphry Gilbert, but of his half-brother Sir Walter Raleigh (7), or (7 Os Fi 
one might be tempted to gueſs it was the pourtrait of his fon Captain Raleigh Gilbert, Raleigh. 

who it is certain made a voyage to Virginia, A. D. 1607, on the behalf of his uncle Sir 

Walter, an account of which voyage was publiſhed after his return, and was very inſtru- 8 
mental in ſpreading the fame, and procuring the ſettlement of that noble country (). Pilgrimage, p. 
Upon mature deliberation, however, there is nothing improbable in following the com- Tann IM 
mon opinion, that this picture was painted for Sir Humphry Gilbert, fince it might be in America, Vol. 
done ſoon after the return of him, and his brother Sir Walter Raleigh from their voyage © f. 4. 

for a diſcovery in 1579, when it is ſuppoſed that he received that jewel from the Queen. (n Sir william 
This accounts for there being no mention of his expedition to Newfoundland, or his — 
death (w). It may be objected that it would be a ſtrange piece of vanity, to have his * 
picture with theſe verſes done in his life-time, and bung up in his own houſe; but to () Prince,, wor- 
this we may eaſily reply, that this picture might be drawn by the direction of his brother —_ won 
Sir John Gilbert, and with the reſt of his effects come afterwards into the poſſeſſion of 

Sir Humphry's deſcendants as heirs by 125 collateral line (x). However this matter be, (y) Fuller's 

it is very certain, that this gentleman's life and death (y) was a continual commentary agg had 


they formed projects, they were projects founded on injured his fortune. What then? His ſcheme was 

the moſt glorious baſis, that of national utility. That far from being chimerical, and though fruitleſs to him- 

in this they had likewiſe a regard to the welfare of felf, it was fruitful to his country. In twenty years 

their families, and had great hopes of enriching them, - after his deceaſe, there were 250 ſhips from the weſt of 

is true; and why not? They hazarded their perſons England (45) annually employed in the Newfoundland (45) Diſcourſe 
and their fortunes, and they had a juſt right to recom- fiſhery ; theſe ſhips ſailed in March, and returned in upon trade, by 
pence; but as this recompence could never have been September; they employed at leaſt 16,000 ſeamen, Sir Johah Child, 
received, til! thoſe benefits aroſe to the nation which fiſhermen, and ſhoremen, who ſpent every winter at F 7 

they promiſed, this can take nothing from their fame, home what they got in their ſummer fiſhery, that is 

for the labourer is ever worthy of his hire ; and he who upwards of 100,0001. exclufive of the perſons employed (45) View of the 
expects a reward out of the riches he procures his coun - in England, in building and rigging their ſhips, and — 4 — 
try, ought not to be thought mercenary. But in pur - other neceſſary ſervices, and the profits of this trade, 


ſion of New- 


ſuit of theſe glorious ends, Sir Humphry Gilbert, which were very conſiderable (46). Could an Engliſn- ſoundland. 
| | an 8 
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the northweſt 
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upon his own generous maxim (z), that he is not worthy to live at all, who for fear or dan- 


ger of death ſhunneth bis country's ſervice, or his own honour 


the fame of virtue immortal. 


man live or die to better purpoſe ? Can the misfortune 
of ſo great a man be denied a tear? Or is it poſſible 
to contemplate his virtues, without owning that they 
deſerve to be for ever remembered? Towards this, if 
the preſent article can at all contribute, it. will do 


> ſince death is inevitable, and 


honour to the book ; and we may hope, will contribute 
to propagate that ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed the age 


Sir Humphry Gilbert lived in, and which we fincerely 
with might diſtinguiſh this, in the eyes of our po- 


ſterity. 


GILBERT, or GILB ER D [A] [WILLIAM] a moſt learned Phyſician in 
the XVIth and beginning of the XVIIth century, and author of the book De Magnele, 
&c. [i. e. of the load- ſtone,] was born at Colcheſter in the year 1540 [BJ. He was the 
eldeſt ſon of Hierome Gilberd, gent. [C], ſome time Recorder of that borough (a). 
Anth. Wood aſſerts (4), that he was educated in both our Univerſities, but whether 
in Oxon firſt or Cambridge, he could not juſtly tell:* The epitaph on his monument 
mentions only Cambridge. After having ſtudied ſome time there, but how long we have 
no certain account ; he travelled into foreign countries, where probably he had the degree 
of Doctor of Phy ſic conferred upon him (c); for he doth not appear to have taken it in 
either of our Univerſities. At his return to England, being juſtly famed for his learning, 
knowledge in Philoſophy, and admirable ſkill in Chemiſtry, he was choſen a member of 
the College of Phyſicians in London (4) [D]; and practiſed in that city for above thirty 
years with great applauſe and equal ſucceſs (e). In which time being grown in the higheſt 
reputaticn, he was ſent for to Court, and became chief Phyſician ro Queen Elizabeth 
(f) ; who had ſo great a value for him, that ſhe allowed him an annual penſion to 
encourage him in his ſtudies (g). He was alſo chief Phyſician to K. James I. (). In 
1600 he publiſhed his book of the Load-ſtone, which being the firſt regular ſyſtem on 
that curious ſubject [E], and confirmed by many experiments, (a method not much uſed 


[4] Gilbert, or Gilberd.) The firſt, is the man- 
ner in which his name is written by all authors, who 
make mention of him or his writings. But the latter 
is uſed both in his own epitaph, and his father's ; and 


in the Records of the town of Colcheſter: And there- 


fore ſeems the trueſt. 
[B] Was born at Colchefler in the year 15 40. ] This I 
collect from his epitaph, in which he is ſaid to have 


been in the 63d year of his age, Novemb. 30. 1603, 


when he died. 


[C] The eldeſt ſon of Hierome Gilberd, gent.] This 


2 was born at Clare in Suffolk; admitted a 
ree burgeſs of Colcheſter in 1553 (1), and ſome time 
Recorder of that borough. He died in 1583, as ap- 
pears by his epitaph, formerly on a braſs plate in the 
church of H. Trinity, Colcheſter, but now gone. Here 
* lyeth the body of Iherome Gilberd, ſome time Re- 
* corder of this towne of Colcheſter, and Elizabeth his 
* firſt wife, and Margaret his daughter; he died 23 of 
May 1583 (2). | 

LD] He avas choſen a member of the College of Phyji- 
cians in London.] The author of the article Gilbert 
(Dr Villiam), in the General Dictionary, is guilty at 
leaſt of an inaccuracy in the following paſſage : * And 
* at his return being famed for his learning, and his 
6 23 {kill in Philoſophy and Chemiſtry, and his 
* book De Magnete, he became Fellow of the College 
of Phyſicians at London, and Phyſician in ordinary 
to Queen Elizabeth.” For it is hardly credible, 
that Dr Gilberd ſhould practiſe above 27 years in Lon- 
don, and be ſeveral years Phyſician to Queen Elizabeth, 
before he was admitted a member of the College of 
Phyſicians. And therefore he was unqueſtionably a 
member of it, long before he was famed for his book 
De Magnete ; which was publiſhed only about three 
years before his deceaſe. | | 

[EJ 1n 1600 he publiſhed his book of the Loadftane, 
&c.] The title of it was, De Magnete, magnetici/que 
Corporibus, & de magno magnete Tellure, Phyſiologia 
nova. Lond. 1600. fol. i. e. Of the Magnet (or 
* Loadſtone) and magnetical bodies, and of that great 
Magnet, the Earth.” To which he added afterwards 
an Appendix of ſix or eight ſheets ; but whether print- 
ed, we cannot find, 'This edition is ſcarce ; but the 
book hath been re-printed abroad, particularly in Ger- 
many, with a preface by Wolfgang Lochman, M. D. 
In the firſt chapter, he gives an account of what had 
* been written by the Ancients and Moderns con- 
cerning the Loadſtone ; notes that its Verticity to 
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at 


© the Poles was firſt obſerved about three or four 
hundred years ago; mentions, with due praiſe, the 
© obſervations of our countrymen Thomas Harriot, 
© Robert Hues, Edward Wright, and Abraham Ken- 
dal, on its properties; and the writings of William 
Borough, concerning the variation of the compaſs ; 
of William Barlow, in his Supplement; and of 
Robert Norman, in his new attratives, who firſt 
found out the declination of the needle. In the ſe - 
cond chapter, he mentions the various names of the 
Loadſtone; and, among the reſt, that of Magnes, 
from Magneſia, a country of Macedon, abounding in 
iron: and obſerves, that Euripides the poet was the 
firſt who gave it the name of Mages. In the reſt 
of the book, he treats of the various phænomena and 
properties of this moſt curious and valuable mineral, 
the Loadſtone, under theſe four heads; 1. Its At- 
traction; 2. Its Direction to the Poles of the Earth, 
and the Earth's verticity and fixedneſs to certain 


nation: All which he illuſtrates by divers curious 
experiments, and diagrams. Theſe ſeveral proper- 
ties he derives from the magnetical nature of the 
Earth, which he ſuppoſes to be a great Magnet. 
And ſhews the great uſe of the Declination of the 
* Loadftone in finding out the Latitude.” This book 
hath received its due praiſes from the moſt learned 
men. The great Lord Verulam ſtyles it, a painful 
and experimental work (3);* and mentions it in ma- 
ny other places with applauſe : As doth alſo Dr Hake- 
will, who ſays, Dr Gilbert © hath written in Latine a 
* large and learned Diſcourſe of the properties of this 
Stone (4).” Sir Kenelm Digby honours the author 
with the name of an admirable ſearcher into the na- 
ture of the Loadſtone (5). The moſt learned Dr 
If. Barrow takes alſo proper notice of him (6). But 
Dr Gilberd having, in the firſt chapt. of his Iſt Book, 


points of the world; 3. Its Variation; 4. Its Decli- 


(3) Advancement 
of Learning, I. 2» 
Co L Js 


(4) Apologie of 
the power and 
providence of 
God, &c. l, J» 


c. 10. §. 4. 


animadverted upon Joſeph Scaliger's opinion, [ Exer- (5) Treatiſe of 


citat. in Cardanum, 131.] that hypercritic, brings him 
under his laſh; ſaying, in his ſupercilious way, That 
he had ſhewed his learning more than the nature of 
the Loadſtone: And that he had performed nothing 
worthy of the expectation which he had raiſed — 
Gulielmus Gilbertus ante triennium tres ampliſſimos 
commentarios de ea re [de Magnete] edidit, quibus na- 
gis mihi probawit doctrinam ſuam quam Magnetis na- 
turam (7). Duidam Anglus ante triennium libro de 
Magnete edito, aihil expectatione cd, quam excitarat, 


n (8). rl But 


Bodies, c. 20. 


(6) Opuſcula, p- 
87. 


(7) Joſ. Scaligeri 
Epiſt, I. 2. epiſt. 
200. ed. Francof. 
1628. 8vo. 


(8) Ibid. J. Is 
epiſt. 90. 


(1) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 
663, 
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at that time,) was well received in the world. But it ſeems to have met with a better 
reception abroad than at home [F]. And, to detraft from him, A. Wood ſays (i), that ) Atbenz, vol. 
twenty years before he publiſhed this book, Mr William Barlow had knowledge in the | 


Magnet (k) [G]: Which might be true, 


But Dr Gilbert was the firſt who obliged the world with his experiments and obſervations Low 
on that ſubject, Dr Barlow's not being publiſhed till 1616 (0. And how far he might . 


2203 


» col. 495. 


for Dr Gilbert mentions him with due honour. (+) See above the 


ticle BAR-=- 
(Wir- 


be indebted to the former, we have no certain account. Beſides his book de Magnete, Dr () Wood, wu; 
Gilbert writ another piece [H]: And was the inventor of two moſt ingenious and neceſſary ſupra, col. 495. 


inſtruments for ſea-men, to find out the Latitude of any place without the help 


of the 


ſun, moon, and ſtars [1]. He died, unmarried, November 30, 1603, aged 63 (m), 
and was buried in the chancel of the church of Holy Trinity in Colcheſter, where there 
is a handſome monument for him [XK]. By his will, he gave all his books in his library, 
his globes, inſtruments, and cabinet of minerals to the College of Phyſicians, London. 
His picture is in the Schools-gallery at Oxford, which ſhews him to have been of ſtature, 


tall, and of a chearful countenance. 


He had four brothers, Ambroſe z William, a 


Proctor in the Arches; Hierom ; and George (). . 


[F] But it ſeems to have met with a better reception 


abroad than at home] This is intimated in the follow- 


ing paſſage in his epitaph. Librum de Magnete apud 
Exteros celebrem in rem nauticam compoſuit. How- 


ever, it met with due commendation from ſeveral 


learned men at home, as appears by the laſt note but one. 

[G] A. Wood ſays, that twenty years before he pub- 
liſhed this book, Mr William Barlow had knowledge in 
the Magnet.) But there is great reaſon to queſtion 
the truth of this ſtory of Mr Wood's. For, according 
to him, Mr Barlow did not publiſh his Magnetical Ad- 
wertiſement till the year 1616. And Edward Wright 


_ obſerves, in his encomiaſtic epiſtle to Dr Gilbefd, that 


the Doctor had kept his Book ds Magnete almoſt 
eighteen years by him, before publication. Mr Wright's 
words are, Optimis igitur auſpiciis [ doctiſſime D. D. 


_ Gilberte) in lucem prodeat Magnetica Philoſophia tua, 


ron in nonum tantum annum ( quod Horatius precipit ) 
fed in alterum =_ fere novennium preſſa, quam plurimis 
laboribus, ftudiis, vigiliis, artificits, ſumptibuſue tuis 


rv modicis, per tot continuos annos e tenebris demum den 


Jaque caligine otioſe exiliterque philoſophantium, infinitis 
artificios? adhibitis experimentis eruta. Tlaggivea is 


_ © by Dr Gilbert. 


{yxa/14514n, at the beginning of the Book. | 

IE] Dr Gilbert writ another piece.) It was pub- 
liſhed at Amfterdam 1651. 4to, from a MS. in the Li- 
brary of Sit William Boſwell, Knt. under the title of 
De mundo noftro ſublunari Philoſophia nova. i. e. Of 
our ſublunar world. 


[I] And was the inventor of two moſt ingenious and 


neceſſary inſtruments, t.] This invention of his was 


() From his 
epitaph, 


(n) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 321; 


publiſhed by Thomas Blondeville, in a book intituled, 


* Theoriques of the Planets, together with the making 
© of two Inſtruments for Seatnen to find out the Lati- 
© tude without ſeeing of Sun, Moon, or Stars, invented 
ond. 1602. 4to. 


LX] Where there is a handſome monument for bin.] 


A print of it is to be ſeen in the Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
ties of Colcheſter, by P. M. The Epitaph thereon is 
very unelegant, and hardly Latin, as appears by the 
beginning of it; which is thus. Peſverunt hunc Tumu- 
lum Ambroſius & Gulielmus Gilberd, in memoriam pie- 
tatis fraterne Gulielmo Gilberd ſeniori Armigero, & Me- 


dicinæ Doctori. Hic primewvus Filius Hieronimi Gilberd © 


Armigeri, Natus erat Villæ Colceſtriæ, &. The reſt 
is incorporated into the text of this Article. C 


GLANVILL[Ios g HI] an eminent Divine, a general ſcholar, and a very polite 


they would have been communicated to one or other of thoſe learned Divines, who mani- 


| latter, ſince immediately on the reſtitution of the government in Church and State, by 


writer in the XVIIth century. He was the ſon of a merchant at Plymouth, and was 


_ deſcended from an ancient and honourable family ſeated near Taviſtock in the county of 


Devqòn (a). We have no account preſerved either of the place or manner in which he re- (e) Prince's 
ceived the firſt rudiments of a learned education, fince if there had, it is highly probable Kg rg hag 


feſted an earneſt deſire of recommending his memory with honour to poſterity (5). It is % pr rorneck 
however probable, that the quickneſs of his parts diſtinguiſhed him even in his-tender years, and Archdeacon 
fince we find him entered of Exeter College in the Univerſity of Oxford, under the . | 
tuition of Mr Samuel Conant, April 19th, 1652 (c). He took the degree of Bachelor () Athen. Oxon. 
of Arts in the ſame Univerſity October the 11th 1655 (4). In the midſt of the fol- Vol. II. col. 662. 
lowing ſummer, he thought proper to remove to Lincoln College, the Reverend Mr (4) Fat. Oxon. 
Paul Hood being then Rector of that learned foundation (e). June the 29th, 1658. he II. cal. 107. 
took the degree of Maſter of Arts (), and about that time was appointed chaplain to (+) Hig. & Aatig. 
Francis Rous, Eſq; Provoſt of Eaton College, and one of thoſe,. whom the Protector 229+ lib. ii. r. 
Oliver deſigned a member of his other houſe (g). But this patron of his dying very 


ſoon after, Mr Glanvill returned back to Lincoln College, where Mr Wood tells us he (f) Faſt. Oxon, 


Val. II. col. 122. 
gz) Whitelock's 
Memorials, p. 
565, 566. 


(5) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 662, 


(:) Parker's Hi - 
ſtory of his own 
Times, p. 33. 


became a great admirer of Mr Richard Baxter, and a zealous perſon for a Common- 
wealth (5), the former is certainly true, but there ſeems to be ſome proof wanting of the 


the Reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond, Mr Glanvill ſhewed great readineſs in con- 
forming, as other eminent and learned perſons, who had been educated in thoſe unhappy 
times, alſo did, without deſerving in the leaſt to be reproached for turning about, becauſe 
in all probability they followed the light of reaſon and their own conſciences (i) [A]. At 

N ſt 


lea 


[A] They followed the light of reaſon and their own 
conſciences.) It is really a point of juſtice due to the 
memory of this worthy perſon, to wipe off the ſtain of 
ſo ill-grounded and ſo ill-mannered a reflection as, that 
after the Reſtoration he turned about, and became a La- 
titudinarian (1). We ought to conſider that he came a 
boy of fixteen to the univerſity, about four years after 

VOL. IV. No. CLXXXV. 


the King's murder, and the ſubverſion of the Conſtitu- 
tion. His bufineſs there was not to give but to receive 
lefſons, and to make the moſt of that education that 
was then to be had in the univerfity. There could be 
nothing criminal in retiring from thence to live in the 


lodgings of Mr Francis Rous, then Provoſt of Eaton, 


who was himſelf a notorious time-ſeryer, had been 
24 Y | Speaker 
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(+) Kennet's Re- 
giſter, p. 609. 


(0) Life of Mr 
Kichard Baxter. 


(m) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. ii. col. 662. 


(a) Kennet's Pe- 
gilter, p. 402. 


(2) Walker's 
Hiftory of Inde- 
pendency. 


(3) Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society, p. 
54. 


GLANV IL I. 


leaſt thus much is certain, that tho' Mr Glanvill differed in opinion from many of his old 
friends, yet was he very far from falling out with them; on the contrary, he ſhewed them 
very great civilicies, particularly to Mr Richard Baxter, in defence of whom he would 
have written, if Mr Baxter himſelf had not diſſuaded him that he might run no riſk of 
loſing preferment out of reſpect to him (x). As a proof of his ſincerity in this, and of his 
full confidence in the friendſhip of Mr Glanvill, he ſuffered him to ſee and peruſe a treatiſe 
of his own, .in anſwer to what had been written againſt him by the Biſhop of Worceſter, 
which he ſhewed to no other perſon whatſoever (1). Another point of his conduct expoſed 
him alſo to the cenſure of Mr Wood ; for .notwithſtanding all the benefits he derived 
from that ſevere diſcipline, for which his college and tutor were famous, yet he regretted 
that he was not bred at Cambridge, becauſe there in his opinion he might have gained an 
earlier and more thorough knowledge of thoſe notions that were then current under the 
title of the New Philoſophy (m). To theſe ſentiments, however, he was fo much addicted, 
and thought the promoting them of ſo great conſequence, that when he was but juſt en- 
tered the twenty-fifth year of his age, he ventured to write in defence of them, and pub- 
liſhed ſoon after this treatiſe to which his name was prefixed (n), in ſupport of a free en- 
quiry, a philoſophy founded upon reaſon and experiment, and againſt the tyranny, which 


under the name and authority of Ariſtotle had been fo long exerciſed in the ſchools [B]. 


Speaker of that little Parliament which, with his afli- 
ſtance, ſurrendering their power to General Cromwell, 
afforded him the colour of aſſuming the ſupreme autho- 
rity, which fervice procured him this place and dignity ; 
and indeed Oliver could not well do leſs than make 
that gentleman a Lord, who had made him a Prince (2). 
But what was this to Mr Glanvill ? He had no ſhare 
whatever in theſe tranſactions; and before he had 
time to contemplate the. character of his patron, he loſt 
him. At his return to Oxford it is acknowledged, that he 


'ſhewed a ſtrong inclination for the new Philoſophy ; 


that is, he knew and was willing to follow the light as 
ſoon as he ſaw it. Let us hear what Biſhop Sprat, who 
was in the ſame ſituation, ſays upon this ſubject, and 
whoſe apology muſt fatisfy every rational and candid 
peruſer (3). * I dare appeal, ſays he, to all unin- 
* tereſted men who knew the temper of that place, 
and eſpecially to thoſe who were my own contempo- 
raries there, of whom I can name very many, whom 
the happy Reſtoration of the kingdom's peace found 
as well inclined to ſerve their Prince and the Church, 
as if they had been bred up in the moſt proſperous 
condition of their country. This was undoubtedly 
ſo: nor indeed could it be otherwiſe ; for ſuch ſpi- 
ritual frenzies which did then bear rule, can never 
ſtand long before a clear and a deep {kill in nature. 


with the ſubtilty of things, ſhould be deluded by ſuch 
thick deceits. There is but one better charm in the 
* world than real Philoſophy, to allay the impulſes of 
* the falſe ſpirit, and that is the blefled preſence and aſ- 
ſiſtance of the true.” To be ſatisfied as to the mat- 
ter of fact, and that we may be ſure this eloquent 
writer does not impoſe upon us, let us remember, that 
at the ſame time with Joſeph Glanvill, A. M. Dr 
Simon Patrick, Dr Edward Stillingfleet, Dr John Til- 


lotſon, Dr Samuel Parker, Dr Simon Ford, Dr John 


(4) Biſhop Ken- 
net's Hiſtorical 


Regiſter, p. 937. 


Worthington, Dr Edward Reynolds, Dr John Conant, 
Dr Edward Rainbow, Dr Richard Cumberland, and very 
many more, who had had their education and their 
benefices during the iniquity of the late times, had 
ſenſe and learning ſufficient to ſhake off their prejudices, 
and to rejoice in a reſtored and eſtabliſhed Church (4). 
Theſe are the aſſertions and the ſentiments of a very ju- 
dicious hiſtorian, and. learned prelate, and we have no 
room (notwithſtanding Wood's infinuations) to doubt of 
their truth. | | 

[B] Had been ſo long exerciſed in the ſchools.) The 
title of this book at large rons thus: 

The Vanity of Dogmatizingz or Confidence in opi- 
nions, manifeſted in a diſcourſe of the ſhortneſs and un- 
certainty of our knowledge, and its cauſes ; with ſome 
reflections on Peripateticiſm, and an apology for Philo- 
ſophy. By Joſ. Glanvill, M. A. Lond. 1661. 
in 12mo. | 

It is addreſſed to the Reverend Mr Joſeph Maynard, 
B. D. afterwards Doctor in Divinity, and Rector of 
Exeter College ia Oxford. This dedication is dated 
from Cecil-Houſe in the Strand, March 1. 1650. 
Then follows a ſhort preface, and after that three co- 


It is almoſt impoſſible that they who converſe much 


This 


pies of verſes to the ingenious author. In this treatiſe 
our author aſſigns ſeveral reaſons for the ſhortneſs of 
human knowledge. 1. That knowledge lies deep, and 
is therefore difficult. 2. Becauſe we can perceive no- 
thing but by proportion to our ſenſes, from the im- 
poſtures and deceits of our ſenſes, the fallacy of our 
imaginatione, the precipitancy of our underſtandings, 
the intereſt which our affections have in our dijudica- 
tions. He afterwards makes ſeveral refle&ions on the 
peripatetic Philoſophy, and obſerves that it is litigious, 
and hath no ſettled fignification of words, that it gives 
no ſatisfactory account of the phænomena, and is unfit 
for new diſcoveries, and hath been the author of no 
one invention, that it is in many things impious and 
ſelf-contraditory. For proof of this be tells us, that 
Ariſtotle held that the Reſurrection is impoſlible, that 
God underſtands not all things, that the world was 
from eternity, that there is no ſubſtantial form, but 
moves ſome orb, that the firſt mover moves by an eter- 
nal immutable neceſſity, that if the world and motion 
were not from eternity, then God was idle. Of the 
Ariftotelian contradictions, ſays he, Gaſſendus hath 
preſented us with a catalogue, of which theſe are but 
a few. Ariſtotle in one place faith, that the ſcintilla- 
tion of the planets is not ſeen, becauſe of their gropin- 
quity, but that of the riſing and ſetting ſun is, Nchuſe 
of it's diſtance; and yet in another place he makes the 
ſun nearer us than they are. He aſſerts, that the ele- 
ments are not eternal, and endeavours to prove it, and 
yet makes the world ſo, and the elements it's parts. 
In his meteors he ſays, that no dew is produced in the 
wind, and yet afterwards admits it under the ſouth, 
and none under the north. In one place he defines a 
vapour humid and cold, and in another humid and 
hot. He affirms the faculty of ſpeaking to be a fenfe, 
and yet before he allowed but five. In one place, 
that nature. doth all things beſt; and in another, that 
it makes more evil than good. And ſomewhere he 
contradicts himſelf within one line, ſaying, that an im- 
moveable mover hath no principle of motion. 

Mr Glanvill then proceeds to ſhew, that dogma- 
tizing is the effect of ignorance, inhabits with untamed 
paſſions, and an ungoverned ſpirit, is a great diſturbe: 
in the world, is ill- mannered and immodeſt, holds men 
captive in error, betrays a narrowneſs of ſpirit. In the 
laſt chapter he gives us an apology for Philoſophy, and 
vindigates it from the imputation of irreligion; and aſ- 
ſerts, that next after the divine word, it is one of the 
beſt friends to piety. Neither is it any more juſtly 
accountable for the impious irregularities of ſome that 
have paid an homage to it's ſhrine, than religion itſelf, 
for the ſinful extravagancies both opiniative and practi- 
cal, of high pretenders to it. It is a vulgar conceit, 
that Philoſophy holds a confederacy with Atheiſm it- 


ſelf; but moſt injurious, for nothing can better antidote 


us againſt it: and they may as well ſay, that Phyſicians 
are only murderers. A philoſophic Atheiſt is as good ſenſe 
(that is as much nonſenſe) as a divine one. is matter 
was new and of importance, his manner very eaſy and 
florid, which gave his book a great courſe in the world. 

[C] Which 


Boyle's 
> Brac Vol. V. 
p · 488. 


(6) Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, 
Chap. XX. p · 19 57 
& leq, 


- GCLANVILL 


This ſmall diſcourfe made him known in the Nterary world, and raiſed him alſo ſome 
conſiderable antagoniſts, againſt whom he defended himfelf with great ſpirit (o), which 
to ſay the truth was the more eaſy for him to do, ſince they did not take notice of the 
. moſt exceptionable paſſages in his book, which however he was prudent enough to omit 

upon a reviſal [C]. About this time he entered into Holy Orders, and became not long 
after Rector of Wimbiſh in the county of Eſſex, which ſeems to have been his firſt eccle- 


fiaſtical preferment (p). 


In the ſucceeding year however he met with better preferment, 


for Mr Joha Humfrey being ejected from the vicarage of Frome Selwood in Somerſet- 
ſhire, our author was preſented thereto by Sir James Thynne, in the beginning of No- 
vember 1662 (). He publiſhed the fame year, but was ſo cautious as not to put his name 
to it, a very ingenious diſcourſe on the fundamental point of the ancient eaſtern philoſophy, 


[C) Which however be was prudent enough to omit 


upon a reviſal. |] Amongſt theſe paſſages there is one 
which ſhall be produced here, not only as a thing cu- 
rious and extraordinary, not to ſay extravagant, but be- 
cauſe it will give the reader a better conception of our 
author's diſpoſition and capacity, than the moſt la- 
boured character could do. He had a quick and lively 
genius, a ready flow, but not a great command of words, 
and began with handling ſubjects which it required 
much experience, and a judgment more ſolid than could 
be expected in a man of his years to manage in a maſter- 
ly manner. Theſe were the ſentiments of Dr Beal, as 
appears in a letter of his to the honourable Mr Boyle, 
in which he commends and cenſures our author with 
equal candour (5). | 
But now to the paſſage (6). * That one man, ſays 
he, ſhould be able to bind the thoughts of another, 
and determine them to their particular objects, will 
be reckoned in the firſt rank of impoſlibles; yet 
by the power of advanced imagination, it may very 
probably be effected; and the ſtory abounds with 
inſtances. I'll trouble the reader but with one, and 
the hands from which I had it make me ſecure of the 
truth on't. _ | 
© There was very lately a lad in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, who being of very pregnant and ready parts, 
and yet wanting the encouragement of preferment, was 
by his poverty forced to leave his ſtudies there, and 
to caſt himſelf upon the wide world for a livelihood, 
Now his neceſſities growing daily on him, and want- 
ing the help of friends to relieve him, he was at laſt 
forced to join himfelf to a company of vagabond 
gypſies, whom occaſionally he met with, and to fol- 
low Their trade for a maintenance. Among theſe 
extravagant people, by the inſinuating ſabtilty of his 


carriage, he quickly got ſo much of their love and 


eſteem, as that they diſcovered to him their myſtery ; 
in the praftice of which, by the pregnancy of his 
wit and parts, he ſoon grew ſo good a proficient, as 
to be able to out-do his inſtructors. After he had 
been a pretty while well exerciſed in the trade, there 
chanced to ride by a couple of ſcholars who had for- 
merly been of his acquaintance. The ſcholars had 
quickly ſpied out their old friend among the gypſies, 
and their amazement to ſee him among ſuch ſociety, 
had well nigh diſcovered him; but by a ſign, he pre- 
vented their owning him before that crew: and 
taking one of them aſide privately, defired him with 
his friend to go to an inn not far diſtant thence, pro- 
miſing there to come to them. They accordingly 
went thither, and he follows: After their firſt ſalu- 
tations, his friends enquire how he came to lead fo 
odd a life as that was, and to join himſelf with ſuch 
a cheating beggarly company. The ſcholar gypſy 
having given them an account of the neceſſity which 
drove him to that kind of life, told them, that the 
people he went with were not ſuch impoſtors as they 
were taken for, but that they had a traditional kind 
of learning among them, and could do wonders by 
the power of imagination, and that himſelf had 
learnt much of their art, and improved it further 
than themſelves could. And to evince the truth of 
what he told them, he ſaid, he would remove into 
another room, leaving them to diſcourſe together, 
and upon his return, tell them the ſum of what they 
had talked of; which accordingly he performed, 
giving them a full account of what had paſſed be- 
tween them in his abſence. The ſcholars being a- 
* mazed at ſo unexpected a diſcovery, earneſtly d 
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him to unriddle the myſtery. In which he gave 
them ſatisfaction, by telling them, that what he did 
was by the power of imagination, his fancy binding 
theirs; and that himſelf had dictated to them the diſ- 
courſe they held together while he was from them : 
That there were warrantable ways of heightening 
the imagination to that pitch as to bind another's ; 
and that when he had compaſſed the whole ſecret, 
of ſome parts of which he ſaid he was yet ignorant, he 
intended to leave their company, and give the world 
an account of what he had learned. 

* Now that this ſtrange power of the imagination is 


cauſed by the imagination of the mother, is no con- 
temptible item. I he ſympathies of laughing and 
gaping together are reſolved into this principle; and 
I fee not why the fancy of one man, may not deter- 
eaſily as his bodily motion. This influence ſeems to 
late upon another, when a ſtroke on it cauſeth a pro- 
portionable motion in the ſympathizing conſort, which 
is diſtant from it, and not ſenſibly touched. Now if 
this notion be ſtrictly verifiable, it will yield us a good 
account how angels inje& thoughts into our minds, 


and know our cogitations; and here we may ſee the 
ſource of ſome kinds of faſcination. If we are pre- 


conceive the manner of ſo ſtrange an operation, we 
ſhall indeed receive no help from the common Philoſo- 
phy; but yet the hypotheſis of a mundane ſoul, lately 
revived by that incomparable Platoniſt and Carteſian 
Dr H. More, will handſomely relieve us. Or, if 
any would rather have a mechanical account, I think 
it may probably be made out ſome ſuch way as fol- 
lows. Imagination is inward ſenſe ; to ſenſe is re- 
quired a motion of certain filaments of the brain, and 
conſequently in imagination there is the like; they 
only differing in this, that the motion of the one pro- 
ceeds immediately from external objects, but that of 
the other hath it's immediate riſe within us. Now 


that which is next, and moſt capable to receive the 
motive impreſs, muſt in like manner be moved. 


motion than the fluid matter that is interſperſed a- 
mong all bodies, and contiguous to them. So thea 
the agitated parts of the brain, begetting a motion 
in the proxime æther, it is propagated through the 
liquid medium, as we ſee the motion is which is 
_ cauſed by a ſtone thrown into the water. Now when 
the thus moved matter meets with any thing like that 
from which it received it's primary unpreſs, it will 
proportionably move it, as it is in mufical ftrings 
tuned uniſons. And thus the motion being conveyed 
from the brain of one man to the fancy of another, 
it is there received from the inſtrument of convey- 
ance, the ſubtile matter and the ſame kind of ftrings 
being moved and much,- what after the ſame man- 
ner as in the firſt imaginant ; the ſoul is awakened 
to the ſame apprehenfions as were they that cauſed 
them. I pretend not to any exactneſs or infal- 
< Iibility in this account, foreſeeing many ſcruples 
that muſt be removed to make it perfect. It is only 
© an hint of the poſſibility of mechanically ſolving the 
* phznomenon, though very likely it may require ma- 
* ny other circumſtances compleatly to make it out.” 
Our author in proceſs of time came to think and write in 
a very different manner, 
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[DP] Or 


be no more unreaſonable, than that of one ſtring of a 


Now we cannot conceive any thing more capable of 
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(e) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von, p. 351. 


(Pf) Kentiet's 
Regifter, p. 529. 


(4) Calamy's 
Life of Baxter, 
Vol. ii. p · 6155 


no impoſſibility, the wonderful ſignatures of the fœtus 


mine the cogitation of another, rightly qualified, as 


judiced againſt the ſpeculation, becauſe we cannot 


then, when any part of the brain is ſtrongly agitated, 
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(») Kennet's 
Regifter, p · 73 5. 


(s) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol, ii, col. 665, 


fr) See an ac- 
count of this 
anſwer in the 
note. 


(7) Wood's Faſt. 
Oxon. Vel. IL 
col. 139. 


GLANVILL; 


from which moſt of their capital doctrines where deduced, and, which by many ' plauſible 
arguments he endeavoured to ſhew, was not contradiftory to, or incompatible with, re- 
vealed religion (r) [DJ. The foundation of the Royal Society for promoting thoſe ends, 
and encouraging thoſe enquiries, which had been the ſubje& of our author's firſt treatiſe, 
encouraged him to reſume his labours in the ſame cauſe of free ſpeculation, upon which 
he publiſhed a work new at leaſt in title (s), tho? in reſpect to the matter not very different 


from his former diſcourſe, except that it was cloſer, more methodical, and free from 


thoſe conjectures and ſuſpicious narratives, which with ſenſible people had hurt the credit 
of the former. By this judicious management the new work was much better received, 
and obtained a very good character, amongſt ſuch as were deſirous of ſeeing the road to 
truth made as plain and laid as open as it was poſſible [EZ]. To this he added a defence 
of his former book againſt Mr White, a famous champion of the Church of Rome, and 
of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy (), the whole being cloſed with a ſhort epiſtolary diſcourſe 
concerning Ariſtotle, one of the moſt ſolid and ſenſible performances that ever fell from 
our author's pen, and with which, tho? his antagoniſts were very angry, yet, except beſtow- 


ing hard names, they were utterly unable to return him any anſwer [Fl. 


[D] Or incompatible with revealed religon.] The 
title of this book is as follows: 
Lux Orientalis: or an Enquiry into the opinion of the 
eaſtern Sages, concerning the pre-exiſtence of ſouls: be- 
ing a Key to unlock the grand myſteries of Providence, in 
relation to man's fin and miſery Lond. 1662. in 12mo. 

Et is dedicated to Francis Willoughby, Eſq; a gen- 
tleman of great wiſdom and Jearning (7). In the pre- 
face he remarks, that his deſign in this book is only 
an innocent repreſentation of an ancient and probable 
opinion, which I conceive, ſays he, may contribute 
ſomewhat towards the clearing and vindicating the di- 
vine attributes, and ſo repreſenting the ever bleſſed 
Deity as a more fit object of love and adoration, than 
the opinions of the world make him. For there is 
nothing more for the intereſt of religion, than that God 


be repreſented to his creatures as amiable and lovely, 


which cannot be better done than by clearing up his 
providence and dealing with the ſons of men, and diſco- 
vering them to be full of equity, ſweetneſs, and be- 


nignity. In this treatiſe he propoſes the ſeveral opi- 


nions concerning the original of ſouls, and obſerves, 
that the daily creation of them is inconſiſtent with the 
divine attributes; that the traduction of them is impoſ- 
ſible, and the reaſons for it weak and frivolous. He 
then exhorts his readers to look towards the ancient 
ſages, thoſe eaſtern ſophi, who have filled the world 
with the fame of their wiſdom, and then obſerves, that 
it was the opinion of the Indian Brachmans, the Per- 
fian Magi, the Egyptian Gymnoſophiſts, the Jewiſh 


Rabbins, ſome of the Grecian Philoſophers, and Chri- 


into theſe terreſtrial bodies. 


ſtian Fathers, that the ſouls of men were created all 
at firſt, and at ſeveral times and occaſions, upon for- 
feiture of their better life and condition, dropped down 
This the learned among 
the Jews made a part of their Cabala, and pretend to 
have received it from their great law-giver, Moſes. 
Our author proceeds to remark, that the Scripture ſaith 


nothing againſt it; that it's ſilence is no prejudice to 


this doQrine, but rather an argument for it, as the caſe 
ſtands; that pre-exiſtence was the common opinion 1n 
our Saviour's time; that our forgetting the former ſtate 
was no argument to diſprove it ; that the proof of the 
poſſibility of pre-exiſtence would be ſufficient, all other 
hypotheſes being abſurd and contradictory; but, that 
it is proved alſo by poſitive arguments ; that an argu- 
ment for it may be drawn from the conſideration of 


the divine goodneſs, which always doth what is beſt ; 


| fity of our genius's. 


that another argument may be drawn m_ = = 
iety of 's ſpeculative inclinations, and the diver- 
NE He then ſhews what countenance 
it hath from the Old and New Teſtament, and af- 
terwards ſtates a philoſophical hypotheſis of the ſoul's 
re-exiſtence, ſo as to juſtify the commendations he 
had beſtowed on this fundamental point of oriental 
Theology. : 
[E * laia as open as it was paſſible.] The title 
of this piece at large runs in theſe words: | 
Scepſis Scientifica: or Confeſs d Ignorance the way to 
Science: in an Eſſay on the 2 of dogmatizing, and 
confident opinion, Lond. 1665. 4to. : g 
The ia atur is dated Oct. 18. 1664. It is dedi- 
cated to the Royal Society in ſo copious a manner, that 


In juſtice to his 
zeal 
this diſcourſe takes up 28 pages. Henry Oldenberg, 


Eſq; in a letter of his to the Hon. Mr Boyle, dated 
Decemb. 10. the ſame year, acquaints him (8), 


* that (8) Boyle's 


this work had been preſented by Lord Brereton to the Works, Vol. v. 


* Society, and the addreſs 
in which dedication, ſays he, the author expreſſeth a 
very great reſpect to the ſaid Body, and their defign, 
which I was very glad (and ſo were others) to find to 
be ſo well underſtood at laſt by ſome, though I fear 
the great expectation he raiſeth of their enterprize, 
may be of more prejudice than advantage to them, if 
* they be not competently endowed with a revenue to 
carry on their undertakings.” 

We have intimated in the text, and the fact is really 


«a a «a K «a 


ſo, that this is no more than his former book nſt 
dogmatizing reviewed and more cloſely di „ All 


ſuch paſſages (and particularly that reſpecting the Ox- 
ford ſcholar) being rejected, as might be attended with 
difficulty of proof; and perhaps when he was making 
this reviſal, it would have been as well to have thrown 
out the doctrine, as the example; which however with 
his reaſoning upon it, is ſtill retained. This book makes 
a better appearance, and is of a larger ſize, than his 
former treatiſe, which notwithſtanding is rather con- 
tracted than enlarged; for though our author has given 
it as his opinion, that he was more fortunate in his firſt 


thoughts than in his corrections, yet his practice does 


by no means agree with that aſſertion; ſince it is n6t eaſy 
to find a writer (at leaſt of his rank) who has reviewed 


his performances oftener, or altered them more, of 


which in the courſe of this article we ſhall give the reader 
abundant proofs. 

[F] They were utterly unable to return him any an- 
Ffwer.) The adverſary againſt whom our author was to 
vindicate his book, was already known to the learned 
world by ſeveral names, calling himſelf ſometimes Tho- 
mas Albius, ſometimes Thomas Anglus, and ſometimes 
Thomas Anglus ex Albiis, each of which appellations 
belongs to, and is the ſame with, Thomas White, ſe- 
cond ſon of Richard White, of Hutton in Eſſex, Eſq; 
by Mary his wife, daughter of Edmund Plowden, the 


great lawyer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (9) ; which (g) 


prefixed thereto read, f : 338. 


Wood's 


Thomas White having been always from his childhood a Athen. Oxon. 


Catholic, became at length a ſecular prieſt, and a noted Vol. II. col. 665, 


philoſopher, as his writings ſhew, ſays honeſt Anthony 
Wood who had a kindneſs for theſe ſort of people, tho” 
the chief merit of this gentleman was his being a great 
diſciple of Sir Kenelm Digby, and a ſteady advocate 
for the peripatetic Philoſophy. He wrote againſt our 
author in Latin, and gave his treatiſe the following 
fanciful title, 

Sciri, five, Sceptices & Scepticorum a Jure Diſpu- 
tationis Excluſio. 

This induced Mr Glanvill to intitle his anſwer, that 
it might bear ſome ſimilitude to the diſcourſe it was in- 
tended to refute, | 

Scire tuum nihil eſt : or tbe Author's defence of the 
vanity of dogmatizing, againff the exceptions of the 
learned Thomas Albius, in his late Sciri. 

—— No doubt but ye are the men, and wiſdom ſpall 
die with you. Jos. 


In this anſwer our author ſets down the objections of ' 


his antagoniſt in his own words in Latin, and then his 
| anſwers 


G LAN 


V IL L 


zeal as well as out of reſpect to his abilities, our author was choſen a Member of the Royal 
Society (u), a circumſtance, that as on the one hand it did him a great deal of honour, 
ſo on the other it expoſed him to a heavy load of envy from ſome, and kept up the re- 
ſentment of others, who could not think of quitting the beaten path, or bear to ſee 
thoſe principles ridiculed in their old age, to which they had paid ſo great deference in 
their youth, But however, the countenance given him by his friends, and the credit he 
had obtained by his writings, raiſed his courage ſo much, that he ventured in the fucceed- 
ing year, which was 1666, to deliver his ſentiments upon another knotty point, about 
which the moſt judicious perſons were not then and perhaps never will be agreed (w). (w) Confdera- 
This was the ſubject of witchcraft [G], and proved the beginning of a controverſy, that 
laſted as long as his life, and was managed with great warmth, and abundance of plau- 
ſible arguments on both ſides. June 23d 1666, he was inducted into the Rectory of St 
Peter and St Paul at Bath (x), in which city he from that time fixed his reſidence, 
yet had not been long there before he found himſelf ſurrounded with new opponents, 
who undertook the defence of Ariſtotle ()), and the old philoſophy, and treated our au- 
thor Glanvill with as much aſperity for having drawn his pen againſt them, as if the au- 
thority of that philoſopher had been ſacred (z), or that any ſyſtem of opinions ought to 
claim implicit reverence independent of their foundation in truth. Mr Glanvill however 
had a ſpirit that was not to be ſubdued by ſuch treatment, and therefore inſtead of receding 
in the leaſt from his former ſentiments, he ſupported them upon all occaſions with great 


firmneſs, and with that fluency of language, for which he was particularly diſtin 


guiſhed, 
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(2) Sprat's Hi- 
ory of the Roy - 
al Society, p · 
432. 


tions vn Witch; 
craft, 


(x) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von. p. 351. 


y) Athen. 
Oron-. Vol. ii. 
col. 66 5. 


(2) Stubbe's 
Diſcourſe on 
Phlebotomy. 


a circumſtance of no weight at all with his adverſaries (a), who pretended that Reaſon ought (4) Athen. Oxon, 
to have greater reſpect paid it than Rhetoric ; as, on the other hand, the friends of our au- Vo fl. col. 753. 


anſwers in Engliſh, from which it appears, that where- 
as Mr White repreſented Mr Glanvill as a Sceptic, and 
wrote againſt him, though with many commendations 
of his abilities, as ſuch he is therein miſtaken, Mr 
Glanvill having no intention to maintain what are ſtrict- 
ly and properly ſtiled Sceptical Principles, but to op- 
poſe Confidence in Opinions; the truth and certainty 
of which cannot be proved as prejudicial to learning and 
knowledge. | 

In his Letter to à Friend, concerning Ariſtotle, which 
contains but 22 pages, he in a very clear and cloſe 
chain of reaſoning, juſtifies his oppoſition to the re- 
ceived authority of thoſe doctrines that have been long 
taught in the ſchools, under the ſanction of that Philo- 
ſopher's name. 
Whatever fondneſs later ages may have expreſſed for 
him, the pious fathers of the firſt and pureſt ages of Chri- 
ſtianity ſhewed no ſuch veneration for Ariſtotle, but fre- 
quently reproved his notions with a keen and impartial 
ſeverity, of which he gives various inſtances. He next 
remarks, that Ariftotle roſe into all this credit after his 
works came into the hands of the Arabians, and in an 
age when ignorance was epidemic. 
that it is very doubtful, whether the greateſt part of 
the pieces that paſs under the name of this philoſopher 
are his or not, which he diſcuſſes with much learning 
and candour. He mentions alſo that irreverence with 


which Ariſtotle treated all other philoſophers ; ſo that 


in oppoſing him, he only follows his own example. 
He proceeds then to ſhew, that the Corpuſcularian and 
Atomical Philoſophy was prior in point of time to that 
of Ariſtotle ; ſo that ſuch as eſpouſe it, ought to be 
eſteemed rather defenders, than deſpiſers of antiquity. 
He produces the authority of many ancient and 
eſteemed authors, to ſhew that the morals of Ariſtotle 
were none of the beſt; and laſtly he proves, that he 
borrowed almoſt all he wrote, and was not over ready 
to acknowledge from whom he borrowed ; qualities 
that did not ſeem to warrant any exceſſive reſpect 
to him. 
I] This was the ſubject of Witchcraft.) The title 
of this book of his ſtood originally thus, though fre- 
quently altered in ſubſequent editions. 

Some Philoſophical Conſiderations touching the Being 
of Witches, and Witchcraft. Lond. 1666 4to. 

It was in the form of an epiſtle to Robert Hunt, Eſq; 
a Juſtice of the Peace, who had been very active in 
taking the examinations againſt ſeveral ſuppoſed 
witches; but the book being burnt in the great fire at 
London in the beginning of September the ſame year, 
it was re- printed there again in 1667. in the ſame ſize. 
Again, under the title of 4 Blau at modern Saddu- 
A iz ſome Philoſophical Conſiderations about Witch- 
craft. Lond. 1668. 4to. To this book are ſubjoined 

VOL. IV. No. 185. 


In reſpe& to theſe he obſerves, that 


He then ſhews 


thor 


A Relation of the famed Diſturbance at the Houſe of 
Mr Mumpeſſon, and Reflections on Drollery and Athe- 
iſm. In 1668 he publiſhed Palpable Evidence of Spi- 
rits and Witchcraft, in an account of the famed diſtur- 
bance by a Drummer in the houſe of Mr Mumpeſſon. 
Lond. 1668. This is the fame with the Relation above- 


mentioned, only the title altered. 4 Whip for the 


Droll Fiddler to the Atheiſt, being Reflections on Drol- 
lery and Atheiſm. Lond. 1668. This is likewiſe 
moſtly the ſame with the Reffections on Drollery, &c. 
above-mentioned. | 

Saduciſmus Triumphatus, or full and plain Evidence 
concerning Witches and Apparitions, in two parts. 
Lond. 1681. in 8vo. and there again in 1682. with 
large additions, by Dr Henry More, the editor of both 
editions. The firft. part treats of the poſſibility, the 
ſecond of the real exiſtence of Witches, with a letter to 
Dr Henry More, upon the ſame ſubject. The firſt part 


conſiſts of his conſiderations touching the being of 


witchcraft, re-printed here the fifth time. The ſecond 
part contains an anſwer to part of the Diſplay of ſup- 
poſed Witchcraft, &c. by Mr John Webſter, Pradt- 
tioner iu Phyfic and Chirurgery in the Weſi Riding of 
Yorkſhire, printed at London 1667, in folio, and Mr 
Glanvill's former relation of the famed diſturbance at 
the houſe of Mr Mumpeſſon, and a ſecond narrative of it 
enlarged with a collection of twenty-ſix modern relations. 
The author's imperfect preface to the ſecond part gives 
an account of the ſeveral editions of his former treatiſe 
of Witches, and relates the many motives which in- 
duced him to make thoſe large additions in that edition. 
The perſon who peruſed his papers after his death, di- 
geſted his materials which were left ſomewhat imper- 
fect, and ſupplied what was wanting by advertiſements 
through the whole work. The laſt advertiſement is the 
moſt conſiderable ; and as an appendix to the firſt part, 
concerning the poſlibility of apparitions, &c. is added 
An Account of the nature of @ Spirit, tranſlated out of 
the two laſt chapters of Dr More's Enchiridion Meta- 
phyficum. We ſhall have occaſion to mention the firſt 
of theſe pieces in another note ; but it may not be a- 
miſs before we cloſe this to obſerve, that in the laſt edi- 
tion of it, it was dedicated to Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenox, and that dedication is dated from 
Bath June 8. 1668. At the time he was making his 
collection of relations, our author held a correſpondence 
with the great Mr Boyle, who gave him many very juſt 
cautions about his management of ſo tender a ſubject, 
and hinted to him, that the credit of Religion might 
ſuffer from weak arguments upon ſuch topicks (10). 
In his anſwers Mr Glanvill profeſſes himſelf much 
obliged for thoſe kind admonitions, and promiſes him 
to be exceeding careful in the choice of his relations. 
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[8] To 


(10) Boyles 
Works, Vol. V. 
p. 244, 628, 
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(6) Dr Horneck's 
Preface to his 
Remains. 


(e) Plus Ultra, 
ch. 1. 


(d) Britiſh Libra- 
rian, p. 116. 


GLANVILI. 


thor conceived, that if Reaſon had not been on his ſide, he could never have maintained his 
diſpute with ſo much viſible advantage, or thoſe who oppoſed him driven to take ſhelter 
in ſcurrilous language, and groundleſs aſperſions (b) [H]. But not relying upon theſe deci- 
ſions, which however ſatisfactory in regard to his behaviour in a perſonal diſpute, were of 
little or no force towards ſettling a point of ſuch high importance to the public ; he re- 
ſolved once more to carry his cauſe before that tribunal, and to appeal on the behalf of 
truth and ſcience, to the candid judges of that age, and to poſterity (c), which he did in 
a ſmall but elegant treatiſe, that added highly and juſtly to his reputation, and which is 
{till very much eſteemed by the curious, being become ſo ſcarce as not to be met with in 


other hands (4) [I]. That applauſe which our. author received from ſome of t 


IH] To take ſhelter in ſeurrilous language and 


groundleſs aſperfions.) The reader will eafily perceive, 
from what has been ſaid in the text, that our author's 


writing in defence of the new Philoſophy, engaged 


(* Weod's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 753. 


him in a kind of literary war, from the very time that 
his firſt book appeared, which he probably hoped might 
have received ſome check upon his retiring from the 
univerſity to Bath; but even there he found many oppo- 
nents, who not being ſo well able to deal with him them- 
ſelves, contrived in the year 1667 (11) to carry him to 
the houſe of a brother Clergyman, the Rev.Mr Robert 
Croſs, Vicar of Great Chew, near Pensford in Somer- 
ſetſhire, who was a great admirer of Ariſtotle, and a 
violent defender of the peripatetic Philoſophy, as Mr 
Glanvill found to his coſt, who not having been previ- 
ouſly informed of this intended altercation, was in ſome 
meaſure ſurprized, and did not anſwer with that quick- 
neſs and facility which otherwiſe he would have done. 
Upon this Croſs, who ſaw his advantage, and was none 
of the moſt humane adverſaries, declaimed paſſionately 
againſt modern innovators, and maintained poſitively, 
that Ariſtotle alone had more advantages for acquirin 
knowledge than the Royal Society, or all the preſent 
age had, or could have, and that for this ſtrong reaſon, 
becauſe he had ſurveyed all Aſia. However, our author 
ſoon recovered himſelf, and in ſome future converſations, 
and by letters, ftrove to make good that cauſe for 
which he was an advocate, and in ſupport more eſpe- 
cially of the Royal Society, and their proceedings, of 
which aſſembly knowing him to be a member, Mr 
Croſs had not only ſpoke with intemperate freedom, 
but with the utmoſt virulence and contempt. After 


this controverſy had been carried on for ſome time in 


this manner, by which our author was conſtrained to 


bend his thoughts, particularly to the compariſon be- 


tween the old and new methods of philoſophiſing, the 
jejune dryneſs of the former, and the prolific vigour of 
the latter, he ſaw it would be no difficult buſineſs to 
draw up an entertaining and inſtructive account of mo- 
dern improvements, and daily experience convinced 
him, that nothing could be more expedient or even 
neceſſary for the ſupport of his private character, vin- 
dicating the honour of the Royal Society, or affording 
proper information to the public, 

[1] As not to be met with in other hands.) The 
title of this ſmall but valuable performance runs thus: 


Pius ULTRA: or The Progreſs and Advancement of 


Knowledge fince the days of Ariſtotle. In an account of 
ſome of the moſt remarkable late Improvements of practi- 
cal uſeful Learning to encourage philoſophical Endea- 
vours. Occafioned by a Conference with one of the No- 
tional Way. By Joſeph Glanvill. Lond. 1668. in 
12mo. The Imprimatur is dated May 2. 1668. Af: 
ter his dedication to William (Pierce) Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, and his preface to the Clergy of that dioceſe, 
we come to the work itſelf, which in the running title 
is called Modern Improvements of uſeful Knowledge, 
and is divided into eighteen chapters, though the whole 
is written by way of letter to a friend. He remarks at 
the very entrance of his work, that the two principal 
ways of promoting knowledge, are firſt, by enlarging 


the hiſtory of things, and ſecondly, by improving in- 


tercourſe ; and in theſe reſpeQs this age hath great ad- 
vantages from the improvements of Mathematics, 
particularly of Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, 
Aſtronomy, Optics and Geography. He then obſerves, 
that uſeful knowledge is aſſiſted by the inſtruments late- 
ly invented, as the teleſcope, microſcope, thermome- 
ter, barometer, and air-pump, and by the modern 


improvements of Natural Hiſtory. That the later ages 


have great advantages for ſpreading and communicating 


he moſt 
eminent 


knowledge, particularly by printing, the compaſs, and 
the Royal Society. Our author ſhews the reaſons of the 
inſtitution of that Society, and their deſigns, and gives 
an account of what Mr Boyle had then done for the 
promotion of uſeful knowledge, and what he had by 
him not then publiſhed, and points out the reaſons for 
the world to expect greater things of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

He next ſhews the abſurdity of making compariſon 
between the advantages which Ariſtotle had for know- 
ledge, and thoſe of later ages; and concludes with cer- 
tain obſervations about the cenſure of Atheiſm applied 
to philoſophical men, and an apology for the Royal 
Society, and other generous Philoſophers ; and with 
regard to himſelf, he gives us the following account: In 
his firſt education he was continually inſtructed into a re- 


ligious and faſt adherence to every thing which he was 


taught, and a dread of diſſenting in the leaſt article. 
This diſcipline he underwent in his younger days, and 
thought very ſtrangely of thoſe who believe any thing 
different from the opinions of their inſtructors But 


g advancing in years, and coming to a freer exerciſe of 


his own mind, he began to make reflexions upon the 
vaſt diverſity and variety of apprehenſions and religions 
in the world. He conſidered, that they were all as 
confident in their way, as he was in that wherein he 
was inftrufted; and the greateſt part had nothing but 
their education for their inducement. He thought how 
eaſy we are in our firſt age, and that the children muſt 
believe; yet men, eſpecially thoſe bred in the way of 
ſtudy, muſt try. He conſidered what he ſhould firſt 
adviſe an Heathen or Mahometan to do, who had been 
brought up to idolatry and fables, and upon the con- 
ſultation with himſelf concluded, that it ſhould be to 
look about him, and to examine other religions, re- 
2 his own with the ſame eye of indifferency and 
uſpenſion, as if he had never been born under that 
faith, which was a thing extrinſic and accidental, and 
therefore not fit to make an argument to engage a rea- 
ſonable belief; and when he had ſo thought, he turned 
the tables, and took the counſel himſelf. He therefore 
dent his chief ſtudies and endeavours to know the truth 
of the Chriſtian Faith ; and after the foundations laid 
in the ſettling the grand article, the Being of a God, 
and the conſequent doctrines of a Natural Theology, he 
fat down to enquire about the authority of the holy 
Scripture ; not that he poſitively doubted or diſtruſted 
their veracity, but that be might have a firm bottom, 
and be able to give an account of his Faith and Hope. 
In his enquiry the firſt diſcourſes he met with on the 
ſubject did not at all ſatisfy, but ſeemed weak and 
eatly obnoxious. But in the progreſs of his ſearch, 
be lighted upon thoſe grounds which, I thank God, 
ſays he, quieted my mind, and gave me the moſt de- 
monſtrative aſſurance that the nature of the thing could 
bear, of the truth and certainty of thoſe ſacred writings, 
which undoubtedly contain the fulleſt diſcoveries of the 
divine wiſdom and perfections, which I infinitely 
admire, and ſhall eternally adore that goodneſs that 
bleſſed the ſons of men with ſuch clear diſcoveries of 
his will. And though I perceive that the follies and 
ſuperſtitions of ſects, who have the holy oracles always 
in their mouths, and preſs them for the ſervice of their 


conceits, have prejudiced ſome of the pretenders to 


reaſon againſt them; yet this I ſee, that the wiſer. 
freer, better, and more reaſonable any man is, the 
greater ſtill is his veneration of thoſe holy records, 
and the reliſh of them increaſeth with our improve- 
ments in virtue and goodneſs. The very learned Mor- 
hoff cenſures this book, and in doing it ſays ſome very 
courſe things of this nation, which however is the leſs 

” wonderful 


(12) Polyhiſtor. 
literar. 
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eminent men, as well in point of knowledge as rank, from this excellent performance; 
raiſed the reſentment of his adverſaries to a very high degree, which they diſcovered in 
ſome railing and abuſive pieces (e), to which Mr Glanvill replied with great vehemence 
and ſpirit, but at the ſame time intermixed a little too much of that kind of language by 
which he had been provoked (F); which however had in ſome meaſure its effect, a 


: | 
might perhaps contribute to his being leſs diſturbed afterwards (g) [XI. His credit was Gran, Vol. 


now ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, that he was frequently called upon to preach before nu- 


merous aſſemblies, and on many ſolemn occaſions, 


Amongſt theſe one was at a viſitation 


of the dioceſe, and his diſcourſe at that time on the harmony between Religion and Reaſon 
was not only exactly ſuitable to the ſeaſon and the audience, but in itſelf ſo perfectly adapted 


to that weighty and delicate ſubject, as to meet with general approbation (5) LI. 


wonderful when we conſider, that from his own words 
it appears he had never ſeen it, but took the character 
of it from Stubbe's anſwer, and Cauſabon's epiſtle, 
which led him to believe, that Mr Glanvill had ſpoken 
diſreſpectfully of all ages and all nations but his own ; 
whereas nothing can be more remote from the ſcope 
and tendency of his book, which differs very little from 
thoſe of his former treatiſes that Morhoff had ſeen, read, 
and commended (12). | 

[KJ] Tohis being leſi diſturbed afterwards ] In ſome 
chapters of the book mentioned in the preceding note, 
our author has treated the old Somerſetſhire Vicar with 
a degree of raillery, which however it might pleaſe 
the bulk of his readers, mult naturally give him who 
was the ſubje& of it much uneaſineſs. Mr Croſs there- 
upon ſet pen to paper, and wrote not ſo much a de- 
fence of his own ſentiments, as a reply to thoſe raille- 
ries ; but the preſs being at that time under a licence, 
it was, upon peruſal, rejected by ſuch as had that 
power committed to them, both at Oxford and at Lon- 
don; and this, as our author ſays, for it's incompara- 
ble railing and impertinence. Mr Glanvill notwith- 


ſtanding, by his intereſt, procuring an account of the 


contents of it, ſent it in a private letter to Dr Ingelo; 


which letter afterwards coming into a friend's hands in 


London, was printed at London, and called the Chew 
Gazette; but there were not 100 copies of it, and thoſe 
all given into private hands. In this letter Mr Glanvill 
preſented a collection of ſome of the ſcurrilous names 
which Mr Croſs had called him, recited about ſixteen of 


his groſs falſhoods, diſcovered the contemptible imperti- 


nency of the book, and gave a ſpecimen of the learn- 


ing which Mr Croſs ſhewed in ſchool-ſcraps, little ends 


of verſe, and children's phraſes, which are, ſays our 


author, all the reading he diſcovers. Theſe things are 
in brief repreſented in the Gazette, and much more 
largely in a Latin account of his performance, which 


J have ready by me. After this letter was abroad, 
Mr Croſs wrote ballads againſt our author, and en- 
gaged Mr Henry Stubbe, the Phyſician of Warwick, 
in his defence, who publiſhed a book intituled, 
The Plus Ultra reduced to a Non-Plus : or a Speci- 
men of /ome Animadverſions upon the Plus Ultra of 
Mr Joſeph Glanvill; with divers enquiries made about 
ſeveral matters. Lond. 1670. 4to. | 
This occaſioned our author to publiſh 
A Prefatory Anſwer to Mr Henry Stubbe, the Doctor 
of Warwick. herein the malignity of his temper, 
the hypocriſy of his pretences, the falſhood of his reports, 


and the impertinency of his arguings and quotations, in 


his animadwerſions on Plus Ultra, are diſcovered. By 
Joſ. Glanvill. Lond. 1671. 12mo. This piece is 
addreſſed to his much honoured friend Francis Go- 
dolphin, Eſq; 

Upon this Mr Stubbe wrote 4 Preface K's 4 


Ecebolius Glanvill, Fe/ſow of the Royal Society, ſub- 


joined to his Reply unto a Letter written to Mr Hen 
Stubbe, in defence of the Hiſtory of the Royal Society. 
Oxford, 1671. 4to. | 

He fell upon him likewiſe in his Epiſtolary Diſcourſe 
concerning Phlebotomy, in oppoſition to George Thom- 


fon, Fſeudo Chymiſt, a pretended Diſciple to the Lord 


Verulam. Lond. 1671. 4to. 


Mr Glanvill immediately publiſhed A farther Diſco- 
very of Mr Stubbe, in a brief reply ta the laſt pam- 
phlet againſt Joſeph Glanvill. Lond. 1671. 8vo. 
To this tract is ſubjoined Ad Clerum Somerſeten/em 
Epiſtola TIPOSSQNHEIS. 


He 
Was 


Dr Meric Cauſabon alſo made ſome reflections upon 
our author's Plus Ultra, in a Letter to Peter du Moulin, 
D. D &c. concerning Natural and Experimental Phila- 
fophy, and ſame books lately ſet out about it. Cambridge, 
1669. 4to. 

In this letter Dr Cauſabon vindicates Ariſtotle from 
the imputations thrown upon him by Mr Glanvill, who 
he obſerves doth not want words to ſet out his matter 
to the beſt advantage ; and remarks, that whereas a 
long inventory is given by our author of things lately 
diſcovered that were not known to the Antients, it 
would have been the part of an impartial man to have 
told us at the ſame time, that we have loſt ſome things, 
alſo known to the Antients, and what they are, which 
happily might deſerve as much reſpect, ſo much at 
leaſt, as not to be paſſed in filence. Many ſuch things, 
beſides what is collected by Pancirollus, in a treatiſe 
of that argument, have been obſerved by more than 
one, Phyſicians and others, all which I cannot call to 
mind ſuddenly. But after all theſe, and many other 
reflections of the ſame kind, Cauſabon, who was a 
man of great candour, and conſiderable knowledge, 
at the cloſe of his letter delivers himſelf thus: What I 
had to except againſt the book you brought me, 
I have told you; I muſt now thank you for it: for 

in very truth, his Divinity at the end, which is ſome- 
what myſtical, (I hope I do not underſtand it) and 
thoſe two particulars, his contempt of Ariſtotle, and 
his cenſuring all other learning beides Experimental 
Philoſophy, and what tendeth to it, as uſeleſs and 
mere wrangling, and diſputing excepted ; I have read 
the reſt, wherein he doth give us an exact account of 
late diſcoveries, with much pleaſure. For tho' I think 
many ages may paſs before the uſe of many of thoſe 
particulars are known, yet Ariſtotle hath taught me 
(and he proves it excellently) that nothing can be inna- 
ture ſo mean, or ſo vile, but deſerves to be taken no- 
tice of, and will afford to an ingenious ſpeculative man 
matter of pleaſure and delight.” Mr Glanvill men- 
tions this piece of Dr Cauſabon at the end of the pre- 
face to his Prefatory Anſwer to Mr Henry Stubbe, and 
tells us, that he had anſwered the ſtrictures of that re- 
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verend man in a particular diſcourſe, which I think, 


ſays he, to publiſh next, when I reckon with Mr 
Stubbe. | 

But notwithſtanding odr author never publiſhed any 
thing upon this head; only ſome years afterwards he 
judged it expedient to give this account of his conduct, 
The learned Dr Meric Cauſabon writ refleQtions on this 
* eſlay in a letter to Dr Peter du Moulin, who it 

ſeems had preſented it to him. They were printed 
in the year 1669, and my anſwers ſoon after ready : 
but conſidering that the Doctor allowed all that 
which was my main deſign, and only oppoſed his own 
miſtakes and ſuſpicions, I thought fit to ſuppreſs my 
reply, and was the rather filent, becauſe not willin 
to appear in a controverſy with a perſon of fame and 
learning, who had treated me with ſo much civility, 


and in a way ſo different from that of my other aſ- 


© failants.” 


LL] To meet with general approbation.] The 
title of this piece at large is conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

AOTOFTOPHPKFEIA,: or a ſeaſonable Recommen- 
dation and Defence of Reaſon in the affairs of Religion, 
againſt Infidelity, Scepticiſm, and .Fanaticiſm of all 
ſorts. Lond. 1670. 4to It is a diſcourſe on Rom. 
xii, the latter part of verſe 1, addreſſed ad Clarum: 


Our 
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(e) See Stubbe 


(g) See the Pre- 
tace to his Eſſays. 
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was encouraged from thence to print it thrice ; at firſt without his name, afterwards added 
to a piece which he owned, and a third time in another form. His ſucceſs in this per- 


formance encouraged him to proceed ſomewhat farther in the ſame track, and as he found 
that there ſtill remained an unaccountable animoſity in the boſoms of ſome learned and 


good men, againſt the new methods propoſed for the advancement of uſeful knowledge, 


Our author begins with obſerving, that there is nothing 
which hath done ſo much miſchief to Chriſtianity, as 
the diſparagement of reaſon, under pretence of reſpect 
and favour to religion; fince hereby the very founda- 
tions of the Chriſtian Faith have been undermined, and 
the world prepared for Atheiſm. Whereas, to repre- 
ſent the fair agreement that is between reaſon and reli- 
gion, is the moſt ſeaſonable ſervice that can be done 
unto both ; fince hereby religion will be reſcued from 
the impious accuſation of it's being groundleſs and ima- 
ginary, and reaſon alſo defended againſt the unjuſt 
charge of thoſe that would make this beam of God 
prophane and irreligious. Our author's deſign is to 
ſhew, that religion 1s a reaſonable thing; in treating 
of which propoſition, he 1. States what he means by 
religion, and what by reaſon. 2. Demonſtrates their 
harmony and agreement. 3. Diſables the main ob- 
jections which are alledged againſt the uſe of reaſon in 
the affairs of Faith. 4. Improves all by ſome in- 
ferences and advices. | 
With regard to the firſt particular he obſerves, that 
the name of religion fignifies binding, and ſo imports 
duty, and all duty is compriſed under theſe two gene- 
rals, worſhip and virtue. Worſhip comprehends all 
our duties to God; virtue all thoſe which relate to our 
neighbour, or ourſelves. Religion then primarily 
conſiſts in theſe. But duty cannot be performed with- 
out knowledge; and ſome principles there muſt be 
which muſt direct theſe practices; and thoſe which diſ- 
cover and direct them in thoſe actions of duty are 
called principles of reaſon. Theſe are of two ſorts; ſome 
are, 1. Fundamental and eſſential, others acceſſory and 
aſſiſting. Fundamental principles are ſuch as are ſup- 
poſed to the duties of religion, one or more, and ſuch 
as are abſolutely neceſſary to the performance of them 


reſpectively. Of this ſort our author mentions four. 


1. That there is a God of infinite perfection. 2. That 
we are ſinners, and expoſed to his diſpleaſure. This 
1s neceſſary to confeſſion of fins and repentance ; parts 
of worſhip. 3. That God is our maker, and the au- 
thor of all our bleſſings. This is neceſſary to the du- 
ties of prayer, praiſe, and adoration. 4. That there 
is moral good and evil; without this there can be no 
charity, humility, juſtice, purity, or the reſt, The 
acceſſory and aſſiſting principles are, 1. That God 
will pardon us if we repent. 2. That he will aſſiſt us 
if we endeavour. 3. That he will accept of ſervices 
that are imperfect, if they are ſincere. 4. That he will 


reward or puniſh in another world, according to what 


we have done in this. | 

This Mr Glanvill eſteems to be the ſum of religion 
in general, and that Chriſtianity takes in all thoſe du- 
ties, and all the principles, advancing the duties to no- 
bler meaſures, and encouraging them by new motives 
and aſſiſtances, and ſuperadding two other inſtances, 
Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. And for the princi- 
ples, it confirms thoſe of natural religion, and explains 
them further, and diſcovers ſome ſew new ones. And 
all theſe, ſays he, both of the ſormer and latter ſort, 
are contained in the Creed. Here are all the funda- 
mentals of religion, and the main aſſiſting principles al- 
ſo. And I call nothing elſe religion but plain duties, and 
theſe acknowledged principles , and though our Church 
requires our aſſent to more propoſitions, yet thoſe are 
only articles of communion, not dodtrines abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſalvation. And if we go beyond the Creed 


for the eſſentials of faith, who can tell where we ſhall 


ſtop? The ſum of religion primarily is duty, and duty 
is all that which God hath commanded to be done by 
his word or our reaſons, and we have the ſubſtance of 
theſe in the Commandments. Religion alſo, in a ſecon- 
dary ſenſe, conſiſts in ſome principles relating to the 
worſhip of God and of his Son, in the ways of devout 
and virtuous living, ard theſe are compriſed in that ſum- 
mary of belief called the Apoſtles Creed. H his I take 
to be religion; and this religion I ſhall prove to be rea- 


from 


ſonable. But I cannot undertake for all the opinions 
ſome men are pleaſed to call orthodox; nor for all thoſe 
that by many private perſons, and ſome Churches, 
are counted eſſential articles of faith and ſalvation. 

Our author then proceeds to fix the proper notion of 
reaſon, which is ſometimes taken for reaſon in the fa- 
culty, which is theſunderſtanding, and at other times for 
reaſon in the objed, which conſiſts in thoſe principles 
and concluſions by which the underſtanding is informed. 
This latter is meant in the diſpute concerning the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of reaſon and religion. Having 
premiſed this, our author goes on to his ſecond point, 
to ſhew that religion is reaſonable ; which implies two 
things, viz. That reaſon 1s a friend to religion, and that 
religion is ſo to reaſon. From theſe two reſults their cor- 
reſpondence and agreement. Under the firſt branch he 
obſerves, that with regard to the principles of religion, 
which are called Faith, reaſon greatly befriends them. 


1. By proving ſome of thoſe principles. 2. By defend- 


ing all. Having ſhewn how ſerviceable reaſon is to 
religion, he next proves, that religion befriends reaſon ; 
for which purpoſe he offers ſome teſtimonies of Scripture 
in which God himſelf, and Chriſt and his apoſtles, own 
and acknowledge reaſon. From this diſcourſe he draws 
the following inferences. 1. Reaſon is certain and in- 
fallible. 2. Reaſon is, in a ſenſe, the word of God. 
3. The belief of our reaſon is an exerciſe of faith, and 
faith is an act of reaſon. 4. No principle of reaſon 
contradicts any article of faith. 5. When any thing is 
pretended from reaſon againſt any article of faith, we 
ought not to cut the knot by denying reaſon, but endea- 
your to untie it by anſwering the argument; and it is 
certain it may be fairly anſwered. 6. When any thing 
is offered us for an article of faith that ſeems to contra- 
dict reaſon, we ought to ſee that there be good cauſe to 
believe that this is Tivinely revealed, and in the ſenſe pro- 
pounded. 7. There is nothing that God hath revealed 
to oblige our faith, but he hath given us reaſon to be- 
lieve that he hath revealed it. 8. A man may hold an 


erroneous opinion from a miſtaken ſenſe of Scripture, 


and deny what is the truth of the propoſition, and what 
is the right meaning of the text, and yet not err in 
faith. 9. In ſearching after the ſenſe of Scripture, we 
ought to conſult the principles of reaſon as we do other 
Scriptures. 10. The eſſentials of religion are fo plainly 
revealed, that no man can miſs them that hath not a 
mighty corrupt biaſs in his will and affections to infa- 
tuate and blind his underſtanding. 

Theſe are ſome propoſitions, ſays Mr Glanvill, that 
follow from my diſcourſe, and from one another. The 
better they are conſidered, the more their force will be 
perceived; and I think they may ſerve for many very 
conſiderable purpoſes of religion, charity, and the 
uu of mankind. He then addreſſes himſelf to his 

rethren of the clergy in the following reflections. 
1. To diſclaim reaſon as an enemy to religion, tends to 
the introduction of Atheiſm, Infidelity, and Scepti- 
ciſm, and hath already brought in a flood of theſe up- 
on us. 2. The denial of reaſon in religion, hath been 
the principal engine that heretics and enthuſiaſts have 
uſed againſt the faich, and that which lays us open to 
infinite follies and impoſtures. 3. By the ſame way 
great advantage is given to the Church of Rome; a- 
gainſt whom, if we argue from reaſon, it would not 
only be diſingenuous, but ridiculous, to diſclaim the 
authority of reaſon, if urged vn her behalf againſt us. 
On the whole he concludes clearly, that without ad- 
hering to reaſon, and acknowledging it in a certain 
ſenſe for our great guide in matters of religion, there 
can be no ſecurity againſt the tyranny of eccleſiaſtical 
power; or which late experience had ſhewn to be a 
worſe tyranny, that of fanatic ſpirits, men carried away 
with the fervour of their imaginations, and who were 
in the right to deſpiſe and declaim againſt reaſon, which 
they could not either uſe in their own cauſe, or ſuffer 

to be urged in behalf of any other. 
| LV] This 
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from an apprehenſion that they might be dangerous to concerns of a higher nature, he de- 
termined, that as he had' ſhewn the connexion between Reaſon and Religion, he would 
likewiſe explain the ſtrict correſpondence between Religion and the new Philoſophy (i). 
This he performed with equal ſuccinctneſs and perſpicuity, and merited thereby the thanks 
of the wiſeſt and beſt men in the nation, as well as the particular acknowledgrnents of 
the members of the Royal Society, in ſupport of whoſe laborious and laudable endeavours 
this treatiſe was chiefly written () [IM]. He was in other reſpects far from being a lazy 
or uſeleſs member of that learned Society (I); but, on the contrary, contributed chearfully 
to the maintenance of that reputation, which from their vigorous efforts to promote a uſe- 
ful and practical knowledge of the works of nature and art, had fo juſtly eſtabliſhed their 


reputation at home and abroad (n) [N]. In July 1672, he exchanged the vicar 


LM] This treatiſe was chiefly written.) The title 
of this treatiſe at large runs thus: 

PrrtosoPHla PiA: or, 4 Diſcourſe of the religions 
temper and tendencies of the Experimental Philoſophy 
which is profeſſed by the Royal Society. Lond. 1671. 
8 vo. | | 

This ſuccin& but very ſolid performance he addreſſed 
to that very learned prelate Dr Seth Ward, then Biſhop 
of Saliſbury. In this treatiſe he undertakes to diſcuſs 
theſe four points. That God is to be praiſed for his 
works. That his works are to be ſtudied by thoſe that 
would praiſe him for them. That the ſtudy of nature 
and God's work is very ſerviceable to religion. That 
the miniſters and profeſſors of religion ought not to diſ- 
courage, but promote, the knowledge of nature and the 
works of it's author. In diſcuſſing the firſt point he 
ſhews, that what is called the religion of nature, ariſes 
from the conſideration of the works of God, and con- 
fiſts chiefly in paying him that homage which unbiaſſed 
reaſon will teach us is due to a Being of ſuch infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs as is expreſſed in them. He far- 
ther ſhews, that in ſcripture God himſelf inſiſts upon 
his works as demonſtrations of his attributes ; that holy 


men, inſpired by him, make theſe the topic of their 


hymns and praiſes, and that the ſabbath was ſet apart and 
hallowed for this very purpoſe, that men might have time 
to contemplate the works of God, and from thence be 
made ſenſible of their obligation to bleſs and fear him. 
As to the ſecond head, he remarks, that as this is our 
higheſt duty, ſo it claims our higheſt attention, that 
God is pleaſed with rational ſervice, and that it is im- 
poſſible to praiſe him ſincerely, unleſs we do it ſenſibly, 
and from a thorough perſwaſion of the truth of thoſe 

Praiſes we offer, which never can be had but from a 
ſteady and cloſe application to the ſtudy of his works. 
In reference to the third point, he clearly demonſtrates, 
that this ſtudy leads to the very perfection of religion, 
by obliging us to ſee and take notice of the Almighty 
in every thing that we behold or enjoy; and if, ſays 
be, this knowledge of nature be abufed to different and 


contrary purpoſes, natural wiſdom is not in fault, but 


the perverſe will of him who turns this excellent inſtru- 


ment of religion upon itſelf. But that the knowledge 


of nature may be uſed to a nobler purpoſe, appears from 
the aſſiſtance that it affords againſt the capital enemies 
of religion, which are atheiſm, ſadduciſm, ſuperſti- 

tion, enthuſiaſm, and the humour of diſputing. He 
inſiſts at large upon each of theſe points, after which 
he paſſes to the fourth head, and upon that he remarks, 
that from what he has already proved, it is clear that 
the miniſters and profeſſors of religion ought to encou- 
rage what has a viſible tendency to ſupport it, and 
that it is a very great prejudice to ſuppoſe that they 
ſtray beyond the proper bounds of their function, when- 
ever they bend their ſtudies towards Natural Philoſophy ; 
whereas in truth it is a part, and a very valuable part, 
of Theology. He then anſwers two objections; the 
firſt grounded on St Paul's declaration, that he deſired 
to knew nothing but Chriſt, and him crucified ; he 
ſuggeſts that by nothing, muſt be underſtood in this 
place, nothing inconfiſtent with, or withdrawing the 
mind from, that important and neceſſary office; for 
otherwiſe, this would exclude all kind of ſcience, how- 
ever innocent, however neceſſary ; and taking in this 
diflintion St Paul's declaration, does by no means ex- 
tend to this point. 


The ſecond objection is taken from the repeated 
cautions given by the ſame Apoſtle, againſt being led 
away by vain Philoſophy. To this he replies, that the 

VOL. IV. No. 185. | | 
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caution is very juſt with reſpect to a notional, captious, 


and wrangling Philofophy, which ſerves only to waſte 


time, to excite heats, and to draw mankind from the 
purſuit of truth ; but has nothing to do with a prudent 
enquiry into the operations of nature, which muſt be 
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attended with a conviction of the divine interpoſition 


in all things, ſince experiment is a kind of natural re- 
velation, conducting thoſe who purſue it to the know- 
ledge of truth and it's author; and thereſore Natural 
Philoſophy is not that vain Philoſophy which the Apo- 


ſtle condemned He adds, that by their my in 


theſe ſtudies, men enlarge their faculties, purify their 
deſires, elevate their views, conceive humbly of them- 
ſelves, and reverently of him from whom they come, 
and in whoſe hands they are His concluſion is thus; 
the ſtudy of God's works, joined with thoſe pious ſen- 
timents they deſerve, is a kind of anticipation of 
Heaven; and next after the contemplation: of his word, 


and the wonders of his mercy diſcovered in our re- 


demption, it is one of the beſt and nobleſt employments, 
the moſt becoming a reaſonable creature, and ſuch a 
one as is taught by the molt reaſonable and excellent 
religion in the world. : 

LV] Their reputation at home and abroad.) It fre- 
quently happens, that men of lively parts and happy 
abilities for writing, when materials are in their power, 
labour notwithſtanding under ſuch defects, in point of 
attention and application, as render it very unfit for ſuch 
long and ſerious enquiries, as are abſolutely requiſite 


towards promoting the views of an active ſociety, in 


procuring that kind of intelligence which can only in- 
creaſe the ſtock, or if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
the capital of real merit. It is therefore very extra- 
ordinary to find in Mr Glanvill, the ſame ability and 
the ſame readineſs in one way 2s in the other; and it 
is certainly a piece of juſlice due to his memory, to ſet 
this in a clear and ſtrong light, and this the rather be- 
cauſe ſuch as have given us memoirs of him paſs it by, 
either from want of attention, or want of information. 
The proofs of what we have advanced lie in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society (13) ; from 
whence it appears, that he aſſiſted diligently in the exe- 
cution of the moſt arduous ſervice on which he could 
be put by that learned body ; that is, in anſwering clear- 
ly, cautiouſly, and circumftantially, thoſe queries that 
were directed to him about the mines in Mendip-hills, 
and thoſe alſo that reſpe& the Bath; from which, be- 
cauſe they are very curious, we will make an extract 
in his own words, for the information and entertain- 
ment of the reader. | 

The country round this city is very hilly ard uneven, 
but the hills lie in no order; they are generally rocky 
and ſteep from ſouth-weſt-and by-weſt to north-and-by- 
north; the whole tract of the country, within five and 
ſeven miles, abounds with coal mines, mare or leſs. 
But there are no other conſiderable mines that I can 
hear of nearer than Mendip, which is ten miles hence, 
excepting ſome of lead, at Berry in Glouceſterſhire, 
which lies upon the north of this place about four or 
five miles diſtant. 

The hills for the moſt part afford a free-ſtone, and 
on the north-weſt of Lanſdown, which has that ſitua- 
tion to the town, and is juſt above it, the ſtones digged 
there are a ſort of hard ſtone, commonly called a lyas, 
blue and white, poliſhable. | 

The town and baths are of very great antiquity. Be- 
ſides what I find in very ancient chronicles to that pur- 
poſe, one of our great antiquaries (Mr P.) aſſerts, that 
theſe baths were $09 years before Chriſt ; which if ſo 
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Frome for the rectory of Streat, with the chapel of Walton annexed, in Somerſetſhire, 
(*) Athen. Oxon. with Mr Richard Jenkins, M. A. (3). About the fame time he was appointed one of the 


Chaplains in ordinary to King Charles the IId. (o). 


A perſon of honour and great fame, 


and for whoſe learning and univerſal accompliſhments our author profeſſes a high and juſt 


veneration, having preſſed him to reviſe and re-publiſh his diſcourſe on the uſefulneſs of 


Philoſophy, in the ſupport of true Religion, he took from thence an occaſion to review ſeve.. 
ral other pieces of his, and together with one new diſcourſe, publiſhed them altogether in a 
volume, under the modeſt title of Eſſays; though in reality they might have been entituled 


would give occaſion to enquire, how conſiſtent with it 
that hypotheſis concerning the cauſe of the heat of theſe 
waters would be, which makes it to be the fermenta- 
tion of minerals in fieri ; and whether it be likely that 
the minerals through which theſe waters paſs, ſhould be 
in that ſtate of imperſection ſo many hundred years; 
and that the whole diſpoſed matter. in thoſe places 
ſhould not be perſectly concreted in ſo great a tract of 
time. You doubtleſs know the other conjecture, which 
ſuppoſeth the cauſe of this heat to be, that two ſtreams 
having run through and imbibed certain ſorts of different 
minerals, meet at laſt, after they have been deeply 
impregnated, and mingle their liquors, from which 
commixture ariſes a great fermentation that cauſes heat ; 


like as we ſee it is in vitriol and tartar, which, though 


ſeparately they are not hot, yet when mingled, beget an 
intenſe heat and ebullition between them, This ſeems 


to me a probable cauſe of the laſtingneſs of the heat of 


of theſe waters. But it is not my butineſs to offer hy- 
potheſes; therefore, craving pardon for this digreſſion, 
I proceed in my account. 


It is affirmed here, that the town for the moſt part 


is built upon a quagmire, though the places all about it 
very firm ground. Some workmen that have been em- 


ployed in digging, have found a mine ten feet deep 


without the north gate, the higheſt _ of the town 
at ſeven. The earth between is a kind of rubbiſh, 
ſometimes they find pitching a man's length under- 
ground, and paſſages for the water to paſs; ſeven or 
or eight feet down they have met with oyſter ſhells. 
The town and country circumjacent generally abound 
with cold ſprings; and in ſome places the hot and cold 
ariſe very near each other: in one place within two 
yards, and in others within eight or nine of the main 


baths. 


The guides of the croſs bath inform me, that when 
there is a great weſt wind abroad, ſtanding by the 


ſprings they feel a cold air ariſing from beneath; if 


the wind be at eaſt, and the morning cloſe, with a little 
miſling rain, the croſs bath is ſo hot as ſcarce to be en- 
dured, when the King's and hot baths are colder than 
uſual. In other winds, let the weather be how it will, 
this bath is temperate. The ſprings that bubble moſt 
are coldeſt. The croſs bath fills in fixteen hours, both 
in winter and ſummer, without any difference from heat 
or cold, floods or drought. That of the King's in 


twelve or fourteen. A man may better (ordinarily) en- 


dure four hours bathing in the croſs bath, than 11 in 
the others. In the Queen's bath, which hath no ſprings 
of it's own, but comes all out of the King's, they have 
found under a flat ſtone, which upon occaſion was taken 
up, a tunnel and a yielding mud in and under it, into 
which they thruſt a pike, but could feel no bottom. 
In the King's bath there is a ſpring ſo hot that it 
is ſcarce ſufferable, ſo that they are fain to turn much 
of it away for fear of inflaming the bath. The hotteſt 
ſpring will not harden an egg. 

The bath water does not paſs through the body like 
other mineral waters, but if you put in ſalt it purgeth 
preſently. Upon ſettlement it affords a black mud, uſe- 
ful in aches, applied by way of cataplaſm, to ſome 
more ſucceſsful than the very waters. The like it de- 
poſits upon diſtillation, and no other. Nor hath any 
more been diſcovered, upoa all the chymical examina- 


tions that have come to our knowledge. One Dr Aſten- 


dorff found that the colour of the ſalt drawn from the 
King's and hot bath was yellow ; that which was ex- 
tracted from the croſs bath white. This Doctor con- 
cluded, that the croſs bath had more of allum and nitre 
than the hotter baths, which abound more with ſulphur. 
And yet that bath looſens ſhrunk ſinews, by which 


it ſhould ſeem it abounds not much with allum. Ic is 


his 


harſher to the taſte than the other baths, and ſoaks the 
hands more. A man cannot drink half the quantity of 
ſtrong drinks in the bath that he can out of it; but if he 
hath drank before to exceſs, it allays much, and is a 
great refreſhment to the body. The bath provoketh 
urine. SE. | 
T he bath guides live to a very great age, ſometimes 
to near 100 years, ordinarily, if they are temperate, to 
70. There are two at this time above 80, a man and 
his wife. In the croſs bath the guides have obſerved 
a certain black fly with ſcaled wings in the form of a 
lady cow, but ſomewhat bigger. They ſay it ſhoots 
2 in the water, and ſometimes bites. It lives un- 
er the water, and is never found but in very hot wea- 
ther: they ſuppoſe it comes up with the ſprings; it is 
not to be ſeen elſewhere. I had one of thoſe inſects 
ſent me laſt year, which I preſerved *till I came to 
London, intending to have given it you, but I know 
not how I loſt it there. 


The croſs bath eats out ſilver exceedingly; and I am 


told, that a ſhilling, in a week's time, hath been fo 
eaten by it, that it might be wound about one's finger. 
The baths agree (as the vulgar ſpeaks) with braſs, but 
not with iron; for they will eat out a ring of this me- 
tal in ſeven years, when braſs rings ſeem to receive no 
prejudice at all from it. 

When women have waſhed their hair with the mix- 
ture of beaten eggs and oatmeal, this will poiſon the 
bath fo as to beget a moſt noiſome ſmell, caſting a ſea- 
green on the water, which otherwiſe is very pure and 
limpid ; this will taint the very walls, and there is no 
cleanſing of it but by drawing the bath. N 

In ſummer the baths purge up a green ſcum on the top, 
but in winter never; but then leave a yellow on the walls. 
The walls that keep in the hot ſprings are very deep ſet 
and large; 10 feet thick and 14 deep from the level of 
the ſtreet. The cement of the wall is tallow, clay, lime, 
and beaten bricks. In the year 1659 the hot bath (a 
bath particularly ſo called, of equal heat with the 
King's bath) was much impaired by the breaking out 
of a ſpring, which the workmen at laſt found again and 
reſtored. In digging they came to a firm foundation 
of factitious matter, which had holes in it like a pumice- 
ſtone, through which the water played, fo that *tis like 
the ſprings are brought together by art; which proba- 
bly was the necromancy the people of ancient times be- 
lieved and reported to have contrived and wade theſe 
baths; as in a very ancient manuſcript chronicle I find 
theſe words, Ihen Lud Hidibras was dead, Bladud, 
his ſon, a great Nygromancer, ¶ /o it is there writ ) was 
made King, and he made the wonder of the hot bath by 
his Nygromancy, and he reigned 21 years, and after he 
died, and lies at the new Troy. And in another old 
chronicle it is ſaid, that King Bladud ſent to Athens for 
Necromancers to effect this great buſineſs, who it is 
like were no other than cunning artificers, well {killed 
in architecture and mechanics. It hath been obſerved, 
that leaves like thoſe of olives come fometimes out of 
the pump of the hot bath. 

What our aathor barely hints, as to the artificial 
conſtruction of theſe baths by the Britiſh King Bladud, 


who is reported to have reigned here before the coming 


of Cæſar; and that not by the help of Magic, but of 
an art far ſuperior, that of genuine Philoſophy, which, 
as Lord Bacon long ago obſerved, can only enable man 
to know and to command nature, may poſſibly deſerve 
the reader's attention; and perhaps it will not diſpleaſe 


him, if we refer to a very ancient poetical fragment, (14) Commen'a- 
which the ingenious Mr Selden has preſerved from obli- ry on Drayton's 


vion, and which (under the appearance of ſimple cre- 
dulity) may very poſſibly conceal a greater ſecret than 
has been hitherto ſuſpected by moſt of it's peruſers ( 1 4). 

[0] A. 


>= 


Poly-Olbion, un- 
der the Title of 
Iluſtrations on 
the third Song. 
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his Philoſophical Works (p), for theſe treatiſes ought to be regarded as his laſt and moſt mature 


confiderations on the ſeveral uſeful and important ſubjects, 


had employed his thoughts, and exerciſed his 


fire, we ſhall give a diftin& and comprehenſive account at the bottom of the page [O]. 


n (2); and therefore of theſe, as is very requi- 
In 


the ſame year that this treatiſe came abroad, which was 1676, he loſt his old antagonift 
Dr Henry Stubbe; who coming to attend ſome of his patients at Bath, and going from thence 
on a viſit to Briſtol, had the misfortune in his return, to fall from his horſe into a ſhallow 
river, where he was drowned ; and his corps being afterwards interred in the great church 
at Bath, near the tomb of Biſhop Mountague, Mr Glanvill did honour to his memory 


in a funeral ſermon which he preached upon that occaſion (7). 


June 22. 1678, our au- 


thor was inſtalled Prebendary of Worceſter, in the room of Mr Henry Greifly (5), then 
lately deceaſed, which it is ſaid was procured by the intereſt of his patron and his wife's rela- 
tion, the Marquis of Worceſter (2); but might as probably proceed from the kindneſs of 
that pious and worthy prelate, Dr James Fleetwood, then Biſhop of this dioceſe (u). This Vol. 11. p. 669. 
conjecture is the more reaſonable, ſince a little before he attained this which was his 
laſt preferment, he had publiſhed a diſcourſe concerning preaching, which was generally 
well received, and underſtood to be equally ſcaſonable and uſeful in diſſwading young gen- 
tlemen from that immethodical and enthuſiaſtical manner of haranguing, which had been 

the vice of the preceding times, and that affectation of wit and fine ſpeaking, which be- 
gan to be faſhionable in thoſe times; inſtead of which, he recommended a plain and 
practical purſuit of the moral duties recommended in the Sacred Writings, as the true elo- 


(OJ At the bottom of the page.] The title at large, 
if we may ſo ſpeak of a very ſhort one, runs thus: 
Ess xs on ſeveral important ſubjef&s in Philoſophy 
and Religion. By Joſeph Glanvill, Chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his Majeſty, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Lond. 1676 4to. | 
To this work is prefixcd a very polite dedication to 
Henry Marquis and Earl of Worceſter, in which he ac- 
knowledges his own obligations fairly, and at the ſame 
time applauds his patron highly for his generoſity, 
loyalty, hoſpitality, perfect economy of his houſhold, 
and fincere regard for piety and religion, virtues ſtrange 
in other places, but which ſeem to have been, and 
what is yet more ſingular, are ftill hereditary in the il- 
luſtrious houſe of Beaufort. There follows next a ſhort 
preface, in which the author's reaſons for writing are 
aſſigned, and ſome ſhort account given of each eſſay. 
There are /ever in all, the titles of which, for the rea- 
ſons that are aſſigned in the text, we will ſet down 
with a very concile view of their contents. I. Againſt 
Confidence in Philoſophy, and matters of Speculation. 
p. 33- The reaſon of putting the pages is to ſhew the 
fize of each diſcourſe; for though they are digeſted 
into a volume, yet they are ſo printed as that they 
might have been publiſhed ſeparate. This firſt eſſay 
comprehends the fubſtance of his Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing, and of his Scepcis Scientifica, but diſpoſed into 
a better method, the ſtrain of reafoning cloſer, the lan- 
guage more correct, and, in ſhort, the whole diſcourſe 
very much improved, and at the ſame time not a little 
curtailed. II. Of Scepticiſm and Certainty, in a ſhort 
Reply to the learned Mr Thomas White. p. 31. This 
is digeſted into the form of a letter to a friend, which 
not only comprehends whatever is inſtructive or mate- 
rial in the Defence which he publiſhed againſt Mr 
White's Sciri, bat alſo a great deal of new matter 
brought into a narrow compaſs, which ſerves to il- 
luſtrate the ſubject, and to ſatisfy without cloy ing the 
judicious and inquiſitive peruſer. III. Modern Iinprove- 
ments, or uſeful Knotoledge. p. 56. This comprehends 
the ſubſtance of his P/us Ultra, freed from thoſe di- 
greſſions and altercations which were of very little con- 
ſequence to the public, and the excifion plainly prove 
the ſincerity of the author in the declaration made by 
him in the preface, that he enga in quarrels very 
unwillingly, and quitted them as ſoon as he could. As 
it ſtands in this collection, there are very few pieces in 
our language that can enter into competition with it, 
with reſpect either to the pleaſure that it gives in the 
peruſal, or the improvement that may be drawn from 
it upon reſlection. IV. The Uſefulneſs of real Philo- 
ſophy to Religion. p. 43. This takes in the ſubſtance 
of the treatiſe which he entitled Philoſophia Pia, which 
he was commanded by one of his patrons to reprint, 
and which put him upon reviſing his other pieces. 
V. The Agreement of Reaſon and Religion. p. 28, As 


quence 


to this, the author ſpeaks thus in his preface : It con- 
tains the ſubſtance of many thoughts and anxieties about 
that important matter in a little compaſs. My chief 
care was to ſtate and repreſent the whole affair clearly, 
which I think | have done. The ſubject hath been 


written on by divers fince, who ſome of them have 


perplexed the matter again; others have added no one 
thought. They have written a great deal, I wiſh I 
could ſay to purpoſe. I know this freedom is capa- 
ble of a wrong interpretation, but I am urged to it by 
a little vexation, that the pretenders to ſuch a ſubject 
ſhould afford me no advantage for the improving my 
conceptions on it. VI. Againſt Modern Sadduciſm 12 
the matter of Witches aud Apparitions. p. 61. Though 
this is the longeſt of all his performances, yet it is re- 
duced as well as the reſt, in compariſon of the ſize in 
which it before appeared. It is alſo very conſiderably 
improved, inſomuch that even thoſe who differ widely 
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(e See the 


which in the courſe of fifteen years Enge. ITY 


(2) From 166: 
to 1676. | 


(r) Athen. Oxon, 


Vol. II. col. 
568. 


(3) Willis's Hift. 
of Cathedrals, 


(e) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von. p · 351. 


(«) Godwin de 
Preſul. 


from our author's opinion, cannot help owning, that he 


has ſet it in the faireſt light pofible, and done as much 
towards throwing light upon ſo obſcure, ſo embarraſſed, 
and fo diſagreeable a ſubjeQ, as could well be expected, 
and even more. However, when it had again paſſed 
his pen, and was uſhered into the world, though ſtill 


under his name, yet with all the helps that could be 


given it by his friend Mr Henry More, the famous | 


Bay le chuld not help expreſſing his regret, that men of 
ſo great parts ſhould employ their time, and beſtow ſuch 
incredible pains, upon a topic that could never procure 
any tolerable returns of approbation or applauſe. 


VII. Z2ntifanatic Theology and Free Philoſophy. p. 58. 
This piece is entirely new, and is a kind of ſupplement 


to the philoſophical romance of the celebrated Lord 
Bacon. In it our author takes occaſion to cenſure, and 
even to expoſe the follies, abſurdities, and outrages, 
that followed from the prevailing ſpirit of Fanaticiſm 
during the Uſurpation. He has indeed painted them 
with great freedom, and with a boldneſs which ſhews 
him to have been very able in that kind of writing. 
He ſays, that the only good proceeding from this he: 
terogenous mixture of miſchiefs, was that ſalutary fer- 
mentation by which the minds of mankind were freed 
from their former prejudices, and wonderfully diſpoſed 
to receive that admirable ſettlement in Church and 
State once more, that had been ſo wantonly deſtroyed. 
This deſerves the more conſideration, as our author was 
a very ſincere, and even a zealous Proteſtant, tho' not 
at all inclined to ſeverity and perſecution. He had felt 
the inconveniencies of Enthuſiaſm, and he was very 
apprehenſive of thoſe evils that naturally fill up the 
train of ſuperſtition. In this diſcourſe he warns the 
reader againſt both, and points out to him the only re- 
medy, which in his judgment is the adhering firmly to 
a Church equally rational in her doctrines, and mode- 


rate in her diſcipline. 


[P] 4. 
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quence of the pulpit () PJ. He was himſelf a great preacher in this way, as appeared 
from many of his diſcourſes printed in his life-time, with other pathetical and eloquent 
exhortations to a religious and virtuous life (x), as well as other pieces that were made pub- 
lic after his deceaſe, of which ſomewhat ſhall be ſaid in the notes (y) [Q]. His laſt work, 
which hardly came from the preſs while he was yet living, expreſſed his ſincere and even 
zealous affection for the Proteſtant Religion, without any view to preferment, or tempo- 
ral intereſts; ſince it is thought he would have been queſtioned if he had lived for that 
treatiſe, which without queſtion aroſe from the overflowings of his heart, and his pious 
concern for that Church, to the ſervice of which he had ſo long dedicated his labours. 

his perſormance however added much to his reputation, and made his loſs ſo much the 
more regretted (z)[R]. He was attacked in the autumn of the year 1680 by a fever, into 


[P] As the true eloquence of the pulpit. ] The title 
of this little piece 15 conceived in the following terms : 

An Flay concerning Preaching z written for the di- 
rection of a young Divine, and uſeful aiſo for the 
People, in order to profitable hearing. Lond 1678. 
in 12mo. Our author's name is not prefixed to it. 
The imprimatur is dated Dec. 6. 1677. 


This eſſay is addreſſed to Mr Charles Fountain. 


Mr Glanvill tells us, that he purpoſely kept himſelf 
from reading any other writers on this ſubje à, that he 
might freely without biaſs give his own apprehenſions; 
bur that fince the papers were written and tranſcribed, 
he had looked over two or three of the chief of thoſe 
diſcourſes, and was exceedingly encouraged, by finding 
that his conceptions as to the main are not only con- 
ſiſtent but very agreeable with theirs. At the end of 
this eſſay, is a letter to a Member of Parliament con- 


cerning the ſtate of miniſters in corporations and great 


towns. With this eflay is likewiſe printed a ſecaſonable 
Defence of Preaching, and the plain way of it. Written 
by way of dialogue. 

{2 ] Somewhat ſhall be ſaid in the notes.] We are 
here to mention the titles of our author's ſmaller works, 
which conſiſted of | 


Several ſermons, as A Faſt /ermon on King Charles 


the Firſt's Martzrdom, on Rom. xii. 2. Lond. 1667. 


Catholic Charity recommended, in a ſermon before the 
Lord Mayor of London, on 1 Pet. part 1. part of the 
22d verſe, in order to the abating the animoſities among 


Chriſtians that have been occaſioned by differences in 


religion. Lond. 1669. in 4to. An earneſt Invitation 


to the Lord's Supper. Lond. 1673, 1674, 1677, in 


12mo. Seaſonable Reflections and Diſcourſes, in order 
to the conviction and cure of the ſcoffing Infidelity of a 
degenerate age. Lond. 1676. 8vo. This conſiſts of 
four ſermons, viz. 1. The Sin and Danger of ſcoffing 
at Religion, on 2 Pet. iii. 3. 2. The Church's Contempts 
from profane and fanatic enemies, on Pſalm cxxiii. 
3, 4 3. Moral Evidence of a Life to come, on Matt. 
xxii. 32. 4. The Serious Conſiderations of @ future 
Judgment, on Acts xvii. 31. He likewiſe publiſhed 
two diſcourſes, viz. A Diſcourſe of Truth, &y Dr 
George Ruſt, Bihop of Dromore in Ireland. And 
The Way to Happineſ; and Salvation. Lond. 1677. 
12mo. Theſe diſcourſes were printed in 1683 in 8vo. 
with this title, Two choice and uſeful Treatiſes; the 
one Lux Orientalis, &c. the other a Diſcourſe of Truth. 


By the late Rev. Dr George Ruſt, Lord Biſhop of Dro- 


(15) Thereſby's 
Antiquities of 
Leeds, p. 53%» 


more in Ireland, with annotations on them by Dr 
Henry More. Theſe annotations are full as large as 
the diſcourſes themſelves. The title to the latter an- 
notations on Dr Ruſi's diſcourſe runs thus: Annotations 
on the Di/cour/e of Truth; in which is inſerted by way 
of digreſiion, a brief Return to Mr Baxter's Reply, 
which he calls 4 Placid Collation with the learned Dr 
Henry More, occafioned by the Dafor's Anſwer to a 
Letter of the learned Pſy thophoriſt. Whereunto is an- 
nexed a devotional Hymn, tranſlated for the uſe of the 
fiecere Lovers of true Piety. Dr Ruſt's diſcourſe of 
Truth was afterwards printed in his Remains, collected 
and publiſhed by Henry Hallywell. Lond. 1686. 4to. 
Letters 7 the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle. A Letter to the 
Earl af Briſtol ; auith another to a F riend, of the Ule- 
fulneſs of the univerſal Character, with the way of 
learning it. This was never printed {i5). Some 
Diſccurſes, Sermons, and Remains. Lond. 1681. 4to. 
with our author's picture before them, Theſe ſermons, 
which were in number eleven, were moſt of them 
printed before ſeparately. Dr Anthony Horneck was 


which 


the editor of this collection, and placed before it a 
character of the author, the more to be depended upon 
becauſe he knew him intimately, and therefore could 
not be deceived, and becauſe he himſelf was a man of 
primitive integrity, and conſequently one who would 
not deceive others. Of this the reader will hear more 
in it's proper place; at preſent let us intreat him to 
confider how many uſeful works this learned and wor- 
thy man publiſhed in leſs than twenty years, all devoted 
to the nobleſt purpoſes, ſuch as extending the faculties 
of the mind, right directions to the motions of the 
heart, and then he will ceaſe to wonder, that he tri- 
umphed over all oppoſition, even that which is laſt 
overcome by the learned, envy; and was as univerſally 
beloved, as for his generous public ſpirit and unbounded 
benevolence he deſerved. 

LX] Se much the more regretted] The title of this 
ſmall treatiſe runs thus: 

The zealous and impartial Proteſtant : SE ſome 
great but leſs heeded dangers of Popery, &c. in a letter 
to a Member of Parliament. Lond. 168 1. 4to. | 

There was a great warmth in this gentleman's 
writings when he was a young man, and we need not 
wonder that he retained it to the laſt, ſince he died be- 
fore he was an old one. This was not however either 
an over-bearing fondneſs for his own opinions, or a 
bitter ill-natured furious zeal againſt thoſe with whom 
he differed ; but the pure effects of his fincerity, and 
that frame of temper which was natural to him. We 
muſt not interpret it here or in any of his other per- 
formances as the effects of reſentment, but rather as a 
proof of his being in earneſt. It is not eaſy to offer to 
the reader's conſideration a ſtronger argument of this, 
than obſerving, that he provoked equally both of the 
contending factions, ſtiled in his writings Fanatics and 
Papiſts. If he had been at all afraid of Tale, he would 


certainly have avoided the one, if he had conſtantly at- 


tended to his intereſt, he would not have ventured up- 
on the other; and if he had ſtudied his own eaſe, he 
would have declined both. But being as he really was 
a man of a free ſpirit, he firſt of all applied himſelf with 
indefatigable care to the ſearch of truth, and having 
found it, he became a bold and conſtant advocate for 
it upon all occaſions, and againſt all it's enemies. It 
was this diſpoſition that induced him to preach very pa- 
thetically, againſt what he took to be the reigning errors 
of the times, which were on one fide an inclination to 
miſtake private opinions ſupported by . e fer- 
vour, for a kind of divine inſpiration, and conſequently 
placing religion too much in ſpeculative notions, with- 
out a due reſpect either to moral duties or to Chriſtian 
charity. On the other hand, a proneneſs to ſuperſti- 
tion, a willingneſs to prefer authority to reaſon, and an 
abſurd deference for the traditions of men, how irre- 
concileable ſoever to the word of God. Whatever 
calmer people might find of imprudence in this con- 
duct, there was certainly nothing in it either mean or 
unworthy of a clergyman of the Church of England ; 
and though it might ſometimes expoſe him to hard 
treatment from his adverſaries, yet without queſtion it 
recommended him to the regard and eſteem of well 
meaning and honeſt men. He ſuffered while living not 
a little Pom the reproaches of thoſe who thought he 
had deſerted them, becauſe he was bred amongſt them, 
and if he had not ceaſed to live at the very time he did, 
he would have run an eminent hazard of being perſe- 
cuted by the oppoſite party. Vet, as it 22 hap- 
pens in ſuch caſes, his memory was far from being in- 
jured from theſe remarkable indications of a mind 


equally 


wy 


16] See Mr 
Richard Baxter's 
ſecond Part of a 
true Defence of a 
mere Nonconfor- 
miſt, &c. Lond. 
1680. 40. 


which, notwithſtanding all the care of his Phyſicians, he relapſed, and breathed his laſt in 
his own houſe at Bath, October the 4th, in the ſame year, about the age of forty-four. 
He was buried in his own pariſh-church on the gth of that month, when the Rev. Mr 


Joſeph Pleydell, Archdeacon of Chicheſter, preached his funeral ſekmon, which was after- 
wards publiſhed, and which, with Dr Anthony Horneck's character, did juſt honout to the 


memory of ſo , | 
that in a place where he had lived ſo many years, and had preached with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, there might be ſome monument dedicated to his memory, a decent tablet was erected, 
with a modeſt inſcription thereon, in the Abbey church [T J. He had two wives; the name 
of the firſt was Mrs Mary Stocker, and the ſecond, whom he left a widow, Mrs Selwin; 
but it does not appear that he had any children by either. He was ſucceeded in his Rectory 
of Bath by William Clement, of Chriſt- Church; in his Prebend of the cathedral church 
of Worceſter by Ralph Battel, A. M. of Peter houſe in Cambridge; and in his Rectory 
of Streat with Walton by Charles Thirlby, Archdeacon of Wells. 


GODDARD, 


equally incapable of fear or of diſſimulation, and thoſe ber of the Church of Rome; the celebrated Noncon- 


good a man [S]. But as a farther teſtimony of the care of his family, and 
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15 


who had formerly treated him with a degree of rude- 
neſs, through a haſty ſuſpicion, that a removal from 
them was advancing ſo much nearer Popery, willingly 
acknowledged their miſtake, and approved his honeſt 
deſign in this treatiſe (16) to forewarn ſuch as were leſs 
attentive to the danger they were in from the artificial 
praQtices of the enemies to our conſtitution in Church 
and State; ſo that by this ſmall piece he ſeemed to have 
ſet a ſeal upon his religious principles, and to have 
ſhewn himſelf in every reſpect a conſiſtent member of 
the Church of England. | 

[SJ To the memory of ſo good a man.) The worthy 
preacher of his funeral ſermon thus took his leave of 


the audience upon that mournful occaſion: I had once 


thought to have given you his character, but I am not 
aſhamed to tell you I found myſelf not able to do it 
worthy of him And calling to mind a ſaying of one 
of the Roman Hiſtorians, I ſoon deſiſted from any far- 
ther attempt of it; who when he was reckoning up 
ſome of the great men of that age, Virgil and Ovid, 


Livy and Salluſt, and going to commend them, ſtops 


and concludes thus: Men of eminency, as their admi- 


ration is great, ſo is their cenſure full of difficulty.” 


felt a calm beyond 


Dr Horneck's character of our author is pretty long; 
we will therefore borrow from it only a few ſentences. 
The author of theſe diſcourſes (Mr Glanvill) as his wit 
lay out of the common road, fo this genuine offspring 
of his fertile brain ſoars above the common level of 
eccleſiaſtical orations. Death ſeemed to envy the vaſt 
parts of ſo great a man, and in the aſcent of his age 
ſnatched him away, when the learned world expected 


ſome of his greateſt attempts and enterprizes. As he 


valued no notions that were mean and trivial, ſo thoſe 
he hath ſent abroad ſavour of more than ordinary ge- 
nius. His ſoul ſeemed to be ſpun of a finer thread than 
thoſe of other mortals, and things looked with another 
face when they paſſed through the quicker fire of his 
laboratory. Some curious artiſts, though their work is 
materially the ſame with that of meaner artificers, yet 
the ſhape they give it, and the neatneſs of the fabrick, 
makes it ſeem a thing compoſed of different ingredients, 
Even the moſt obvious truths coming from our author 


received a greater luſtre, and that meat which familia- 


rity made in a manner nauſeous to ſome nicer palates, 


when dreſſed with his ſauce, became more poignant, 


and conſequently more acceptable. His diſcourſes from 
the pulpit, as they were very ſolid, ſo they were (which 
is the grace and life of them) pathetic, and by his 
zeal and fervour one might gueſs how big his 
defire unto God for Iſrael was that they might be 
ſaved. Though he met with diſappointments ſome- 
times, yet he remembered he was a Chriſtian, and as 
he was not without his croſſes, ſo he carried himſelf 
under them like a true philoſopher. His mind ſeemed 
to be ſerene when things went moſt contrary to his 
wiſhes ; and whatever ſtorm the inconſtancy and fickle- 
neſs of ſublunary objects threw upon him within, Rill he 
at of Socrates, when the ungrateful 
Athenians ſent him the fatal draught to drink his death 
and ruin.” We might add many other teſtimonies to 
theſe, but it may be ſufficient to ſay, that able and wor- 
thy men of all Churches commended while they differed 
from him, which as it is a ſure ſo it is a very ſingular 
teſtimony of his extraordinary merit. Amongſt theſe 
the molt eminent were the learned Mr White, a mem 
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formiſt, Mr Richard Baxter ; the famous Peter Bayle; 
and Dr Meric Cauſabon, of our own Church. 


[T] With a modeſt inſcription thereon in the Abbey 
church.) He lies buried in the north iſle, and on a 
large blue ſtone the following memorial is engraven, as 
we have procured it to be very exactly copied by a per- 
ſon on whoſe fidelity we can depend, who was at Bath 
in the ſummer of 1752. | 


Adverte Viator! 
Deponuntur hic Exuviæ Joſephi 
Glanvile, nuper Carolo 2do a Sacris; Wi- 
gornienſis Ecclefiz Prebendarii; Re- 
gali Societatis Socii, & Civitatis hujus 

Rectoris. 
Qui poſt 42 inſumptos An- 
nos, in Studio & Contemplati- 
one, Verbi & Operum Dei, bis 
recidiva fatigatus febre ad Æ- 
ternam Requiem aſpiravit 
4 die Nov. 1680. 


Uxor ejus ſecunda Margarita (e Selwinorum Proſapia) 
Meœrens poſuit. 


In Engliſh thus: 


Turn thy Eyes hither, Paſſenger ! 4 
Here are depoſited the Remains 
of Joſeph Glanvill, late Chaplain to Charles the ſecond, 
of Worceſter Cathedral Prebendary, 2 
of the Noyal Society a Member, 
and of this City Rector. 
Who, after twenty-four Years, 
conſumed in the Study and Contemplation 
of the Word, and of the Works of God, 
worn out by his Relapſe into a fever, 
aſpired to everlaſting reſt 
Nov. 4th, 1680. 


His ſecond Wife Margaret, ſprung from the Selwyn, 
(of Glouceſterſhire) 
Placed with Grief this Stone. 


As this inſcription is to be ſound not in one but in 
ſeveral books, we ſhould not have given it a place here 
but with a view to correct a ſtrange miſtake that has hi- 
therto eſcaped without notice. This is the tranſpoſi- 
tion of the figures 42 for 24. That this muſt beſo ap- 
pears from hence, that Mr Glanvill at the time of his 
deceaſe was but forty-four, as appears not only from 
Wood's account (17), but from a circumſtance men- 
tioned in the dedication of the firſt book he publiſhed, Oxon. Vol. II. 
as well as from the time at which he took his d , col. 662, 
but more clearly ſtill from the confideration of the date 
when rectified, which points to the year 1666, when 
he became Rector of the Abbey church at Bath; a 
circumſtance that puts the correction beyond all doubt 
by rendering the inſcription clear and conſiſtent. E 
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(a) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. c. 537» 


(5) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors, p. 270, 


e) Athen. Oxon. 
ol. II. col. 537. 


(4) Regiſtr. Col. 
Medic. Lond. 


e) Athen. Oxon, 
ol. II. col. 537. 


/ Regiſtr. Col. 
Medic. Lond. 


(gz) De Wallis's 

Account of his 

own Life, prefix- 
ed to Langtoff s 

Chronicle, Vol. 

J. 2. clxii. 


b) Athen. Oxon. 
ol. II. col. 537. 


(i) Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Oxon. lib, II. P. 


(4) Faſt, Oxcn, 
Vol. II. col. 97. 


(Y Hiſt. & Antiq. 


Oxon. lib. II. p. 
439. Faſt. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 98. 


() Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 537. 


(n) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 


feſſors, p. 270. 


conjunction o 


(i) See Dr 
Goodall'sHiftori- 
al Prefage to his 
account of the 
Royal College of 
Pbyſicians. 


— 


GODDARD [Dr JovATRAN]J, a learned writer, an excellent Chemiſt, and a 
celebrated Phyſician, in the XVIIth century. He was tho ſon of Henry Goddard, a rich 
ſhip-builder at Deptford ; but was himſelf a native of Greenwich, in the ſame county of 
Kent, and born there about the year 1617 (a). We are not told where he received the 
firſt rudiments of learning; but it is certain, that in the year 1632, being then fifteen 
years of age, he was admitted a commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford (5); where he 
continued until he was of ſtanding for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and then tra- 
velled for his improvement in the knowledge of Phyſic (c). After his return, having 
taken the degree of Bachelor in that faculty at Chriſt-College in Cambridge, upon the 7th 
of November 1640, he promiſed to obey the laws and ſtatutes of the College of Phyſicians 
London (d). Upon the twentieth of January 1642, he proceeded Doctor of Phyſic at 
Catherine-Hall in Cambridge, being then a practitioner in London (e), and December the 
twenty-ſecond following he was admitted a candidate of the College of Phyſicians, and af- 
terwards elected a Fellow on the fourth of November 1646, and appointed to read the 
Anatomy Lecture March the fourth the enſuing year () [A]. He had then lodgings in 
Wood-ſtreet where Dr Wilkins, Dr Ent, Dr Gliſſon, Dr Wallis, Mr Foſter, with other 
learned and inquiſitive perſons fometimes met to improve and cultivate the New Philoſophy, 


= 


ſeveral of which company removed to Oxford where they purſued the ſame deſign (g). 


He was afterwards Phyſician to General Cromwell, and attended him firſt into Ireland and 
then into Scotland (5). On the ninth of December 1651, he was appointed Warden of 
Merton College in Oxford, by the parliament, upon the reſignation of Sir Nathaniel 
Brent (i), and January the fourteenth the ſame year, was incorporated Doctor of Phyſic in 
that univerſity (&). The year following Cromwell, who was then in Scotland, being 
Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, did by an inſtrument, bearing date October the 
ſixteenth, conſtitute him, together with Dr Owen, Dean of Chriſt-Church-College, Dr 
Wilkins, Warden of Wadham, Dr Goodwin, Preſident of Magdalen, and his own brother- 
in-law Mr Peter French, Prebendary of Chriſt-Church, or any three or more, of them to act 
as his Delegates in all matters relating to grants or diſpenſations that required his affent 


(J. And in 1653, Dr Goddard was choſen ſingly to reprefent the univerſity in parlia- 


ment, and alſo one of the Council of State (m) [BJ. Upon the ſeventh of November 
1655, he was elected Profeſſor of Phyſic in Greſham-College in the room of Dr Winſton 
then lately deceaſed (). He continued in his headſhip of Merton-College, till the reſto- 
ration of King Charles the ſecond in 1660, when he was removed by a letter from His 


Majeſty, bearing date July the third ; who claiming the right of nomination during the 
| Vacancy 


[4] The e year.] At this ſeaſon, by a happy 

men of the greateſt abilities, the art of 
medicine began to be freed from thoſe falſe and falla- 
cious notions with which it had been hitherto encum- 
bered (1). It was quickly difcerned, as ſoon as this 
reformation came to be attempted, that the beſt founda- 
tion which could be laid for the ſuperſtructure of exten- 
five knowledge and ſaccaſsful practice was the thorough 
knowledge of Anatomy. That this might be rendered 
more clear and certain, the great improvements made 
a few years before ſet in a true light, and their conſe- 
quences rendered more apparent, were the great ends 
propoſed in Dr Goddard's lectures. As he undertook 


them with great chearfulneſs, ſo he performed them 


2) Regiſt, Col. 
dic, London. 


with equal alacrity and accuracy, diſcourſing in a ra- 
tional and perſpicuous manner on the wonders of the 
human frame, and explaining to his auditors, with an 
eaſy and unaffected eloquence, the wiſdom of the ſu- 
preme Being in the diſpoſition of the various parts of 
the body of man, ſuitable to the purpoſes for which he 
was created, and after which it is in vain to enquire by 
any other method than that of Diſſection (2). It was 
from theſe lectures that his great reputation took it's 


riſe, and therefore he carefully preſerved and fitted 


(3) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon." 
Vol. ii, col. 538. 


them for the preſs, as the indefatigable Anthony Wood 


informs us; and yet the public has not been hitherto ſo 


happy as to receive them from the preſs, though it is 
highly probable, that if he had not been taken away 
by a ſudden death, he would either have publiſhed 
them himſelf, or directed the publication of them after 
his deceaſe (3) ; for his learning was not more extenſive 
than his zeal for the ſervice of ſociety, and as his own 
knowledge was grounded upon reaſon and experiment, 
ſa he was always ready to communicate thoſe lights to 
others, which he would have wiſhed to have received 
himſelf ; and to put poſterity into poſſeſſion of thoſe ad- 
vantages which were derived to him from a natural 
ſagacity, aſſiſted by an indefatigable application. 

LE] And alſo one of the Council of State.) In the 
zenith of his fortunes Dr Goddard ſhewed himſelf a true 
patron of learning, and omitted no opportunity of do- 


good and learned men. 


ing kind offices to thoſe who ſtood in need of them, of 
rewarding ſuch as were conſpicuows for their merit, or 
of paying all poſſible reſpect to thoſe who were at that 
time the ornaments of the univerſity for eloquence or 
ſcience, and this without any diſtinction of party, having 
none of that narrowneſs of mind which was the com- 
mon failing of the great men of thoſe times (4). This 
it was that engaged Mr Edmund Dickenſon, who was 
afterwards Phyſician to King Charles the ſecond, to de. 
dicate to him that book, which was the ground-work 
of his reputatzon, in which he paid him very high com- 
pliments, and in very elegant Latin (5). He was alſo 
one of thoſe four eminent perſons to whom Dr John 
Wallis dedicated a celebrated work of his (6); but a- 
mongſt all the addreſſes of this fort, was that of Mr Seth 
Ward, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, and one of the 
greateſt men of that age. You, Sir, ſays he, excel 
* in every kind of literature, profoundly verſed in Phy- 
* fic, and in Natural Hiſtory, in what relates to Che- 
* miſtry the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the College of Phyſi- 
* cians, accurately ſkilled in all the learned tongues ; be- 
* ſides all this, diſtinguiſhed and moſt ſucceſsful in the 
practice of Phyſic ; deſervedly conſpicuous in the ma- 


nagement of public affairs with the utmoſt prudence, 


and the higheſt reputation for integrity. In the Ma- 
* thematical Sciences alſo you have —_— your ta- 
* lents with the teſt approbation, and long ago, 
the firſt, as far 8 —— e reaches, 55 * 
* Engliſh nation, you contrived and wrought moſt ex- 
« cellent teleſcopes.” He then proceeds to his moral 
character, and commends him for his generous diſpoſi- 
tion, his candour, affability, and benevolence to all 
Let us add, before we put 
an end to this note, that he was the firſt patron of ho- 
neſt Anthony Wood, who dedicated to him his bro- 
ther's ſermons, which he publiſhed in 1655, and ſent 
it him to London bound in blue Turkey leather, with 
gilt leaves, as he has carefully ſet it down in the hiſtory 
of his own life, where, as Warden of Merton College, 
he always mentions Dr Goddard with marks of kindneſs 
and reſpe& (7). 

EY > [CJ] 4 


(4) See Wood's 
Dedication, 


(5) Delphi Pha- 
nicizaates, A. D. 
1655. 

See the Article of 
DICKENSON 
[EpmunD]. 


(6) Mathefis 
Univerſalis, As 
D, 1656, 


(7) Life of An- 
thony a Wood, 
publiſhed by 
Thomas Hearne. 


in- 
od, 
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vacancy of the fee of Canterbury, appointed Dr Edward Reynolds, his Chaplain, and ſoon 

after Biſhop of Norwich, to be Warden of that college as ſucceffor to Sir Nathaniel 

Brent, no notice being taken of Dr Goddard (4). After this he ſettled himſelf at Greſnam- (e) Kennet's Re- 
College, and was continued a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians by their new charter in daten By, 57. 
1663 (p), and being likewiſe nominated one of the firſt Council of the Royal Society in (%) Goodal!'s 
their charter the ſame year (4), he became very zealous and ſerviceable in promoting the 9 : 
deſign of that inſtitution. For being an accurate and experienced Chemiſt, he employed : 

his elaboratory at the college, in trying, from time to time, many curious experiments % By Sprat's 
for the uſe of the Society, as well as for making his own medicines (r) [C]. He was Renal one 
not barely an able and ſucceſsful Phyſician, but alſo a very conſcientious man in his practice, 137. : 
and exceedingly jealous of the honour of his profeſſion, which induced him to write two 

treatiſes upon a ſubject that muſt have been otherwiſe diſagreeable to him, and which, not- —— 
withſtanding, he handled with ſo much critical caution, and with ſuch an air of decency 


and dignity, as put it out of the power even of thoſe who were ready enough to find (0 Stubbe's 
fault, to fix any cenſure upon them (5) [DJ. Upon that diſmal deſtruction, which the 


j A ell as for making his own medicines.) His 
reputation for Chemiſtry had riſen ſo high, that An- 
thony Wood ſeems to infinuate, the Royal Society, at 
it's firſt inſtitution, was not a little obliged to him for 
the experiments made for their ſervice, in his elabora- 


| tory at Greſham-College; or in his o rough ex- 


3) From a large 


collection of cu- 


rious Receipts in 


ſeveral langua- 


ges, MS. 


(9) See the arti- 
cle LISTER 
[MazTin], in 
this work, 


(70) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. IV. 
9 306, 316. 


preſſion, when any curious experiment was to be done, 
they made him their drudge till they could obtain to 
the bottom of it. He did not however always labour 
for nothing, if it be true, which is very confidently af- 
firmed, that he ſold the ſecret of making the Guttz An- 
licanz, or Engliſh Drops, to King Charles the ſecond 
Dr 5000 J. of which precious receipt this is ſaid to be 
a true copy (8): | | 
Take five pounds of human cranium of a perſon 

© hanged, or dead of ſome violent death, two pounds of 
dried vipers, two pounds of hartſhorn, and two of ivo- 
« ry, mince the whole ſmall, put it in two or three re- 
torts, and diſtil it in a reverberatory furnace, with the 
fame precautions as are ordinarily uſed in diſtilling 
hartſhorn and vipers to extract their volatile ſalt. When 
the veſſels or receivers are cold, unlate them and ſhake 


them well, in order to looſen the volatile ſalt from the 


© ſides of the veſſels, Pour the whole into a large glaſs 
* cucurbite, and filtrate it through a brown paper, in or- 
der to ſeparate the oil, which is here uſeleſs: put the fil- 
* trated liquor in a glaſs retort, with a ſand heat, and fit a 
« glaſs thereto as a recipient; take care all things be well 
© luted, and make a cohobation of the ſaid matters at 
© three times; but by the way, add all the ſalt before 
* ſeparated from the receivers, and after the ſaid three 
© cohobations, unlute the retorts and pour the whole 
into a matraſs with a long neck, to which fit a ſuita- 
ble capital and receiver, lute all the joinings on each 
© with a wet bladder, and ſet the veſſel in a ſand heat, 
© by this means the volatile ſalt will be ſublimed and 
* ſtick to the capital and upper part of the matraſs, 
Continue the fire till ſpirit enough hath roſe to fuſe 
and diſſolve the ſalt which aroſe firſt; then take all 
the fire out of the furnace, that the diſtillation may 
proceed no further, which is a circumſtance of the 


laſt importance, without which the medicine would 


© be weakened by too much phlegm. As to the doſe 
© of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or eight drops, 
* increaſing by degrees to forty or fifty on preſſing oc- 
*. cafions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weakneſſes, &c.“ 
The real compoſition of the Guttz however is ſomewhat 
controverted. Dr Lifter aſſures us, that he had the ſe- 
cret communicated to him by King Charles the ſecond, 
and that it is no other than the volatile ſpirit of raw 
filk rectiſied with oil of cinnamon, or other eſſential oil. 
The fame author aſſures us, he had found by experience 
that the Guttz Anglicanæ, were not in any reſpe& pre- 
ferable to the common volatile ſpirits of hartſhorn and 
ſal ammoniac, except that the ſmell is more ſupport- 
able (9). It will not always however be found ex 
dient, to take the ſentiments of one great man of the fame 
faculty in prejudice to the preſcription of another ; and 
whoever conſiders what the honourable and learned Mr 
Boyle has written upon ſubjects of the fame nature (10), 
will be inclined to think, that if there be any thing due to 
authority, it is at leaſt equal on the fide of Dr Goddard. 
Let us alſo add, that theſe drops were not calculated 
for the relief of perſons in ſlow and chronical caſes, but 
in violent and acute diſtempers, when if their operation 


get money, and who may therbfore be tempted to pre- 
| pare 


greateſt 


had not been certain and apparent, it is not eaſy to 
conceive how they could have gained their author any 
credit; and if they were, why it ſhoald be taken 
from him. 

| (1 To fix any cenſure upon them.) The title of the 
fir theſe two diſcourſes was, | 

A Diſcourſe concerning Phyſic, and the many abuſes 
thereof by the Apothecaries. Lond. 1668. $vo (11). 


Our author obſerves, that at the time of writing this l Tranfacti 


treatiſe, the greateſt of the Apothecaries were 
far from being of that degree of knowledge, 
requiſite to fit them for the due execution of their own 


employment, notwithſtanding which they were very 


deſirous of invading that of the Phyſician, and of pre- 
ſeribing as well as compounding medicines; an evil upon 
which he expatiates very largely, and ſhews with what 
prejudicial conſequences it is attended with regard to 
the art of Phyſic, the progreſs of which it retards, the 


credit of Phyſicians, which ſuffers often for other 


men's faults; and the patients themſelves, who while 
they ſeek to avoid expence, are brought into a condi- 


tion that lays them under a neceſſity of parting with 


Campanella re- 
vived, P · 21. 


(11) Philoſophi- 
| ions, 
No. xli. p · 836. 


much more money than might have purchaſed health 


at firſt. The remedy he propoſes, as only capable of 
removing all theſe miſchiefs, is that Phyſicians make 
their own medicines. This he obſerves would in the 
firſt place make all cures more ſpeedy and more cheap, 


at the ſame time, that it would remove all fear of 


having bad medicines employed from a motive of gain, 
with reſpe& to which, ſays he, no man having the in- 
tereſt would then have the power, nor any having the 
poweF” could have the intereſt, to prepare medicines 
unfaithfully. In the next place he clearly demonſtrates, 


that this would be highly beneficial to the Phyſician, 


as it would bring to his fight and knowledge many par- 


ticulars that muſt otherwiſe eſcape them ; he goes even 


ſo far as to tell them, that without having recourſe to 
this, or ſome method very like it, the art of Phyfic 
muſt remain where it is, as wanting the neceſſary power 
to proceed further. In ſupport of this he ſays, that 
Phyficians in former a 
moſt things which they diſpenſed, mixed them with 


their own hands, and very carefully obſeryed their ef- 


fects, otherwiſe there had been no ſuch art as that of 
Phyſic ; and from thence he infers, that the ſureſt and 


were well acquainted with 


moſt certain way of extending this art, is to reſume this 


manner of proceeding. The peruſal of books, in his 
judgment, is very far from being ſufficient to give a 
Phyfician any true notion of the qualities, virtues, or 
doſes of the Materia Medica, becauſe theſe are taken 
upon truſt, and it is never reaſonable to depend upon 
other men's eyes and underſtanding, where we may 
employ our own. Laſtly, he infiſts upon it, that it is 
the duty of a Phyfician, fince without taking this 

caution he can never be thoroughly ſatisfied that he has 


pe- done, or rather that all has been done for his patient it 


was in his power to do, which if he cannot be, he acts 
a part unbecoming his profeſſion, below the behaviour 
f his predeceſſors, and unworthy of a liberal education. 
He ſuggeſts, that for want of this method, many ex- 
cellent and efficacious medicines are kept as ſecrets, be- 
_ _ inventors and owners of them are afraid of 
riſking their own tations, tting their recei 
3 hands of — who ec Don view Ts 
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(e) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feflors, p. 271. 


(2) Bp Sprat's 
Hiſtory of the 
R. S. p. 193. 
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GODDARD. 


greateſt part of the city of London ſuſtained, 'in 1666, he quitted Greſham: College, as 
the other profeſſors did, in order to leave a place ſo convenient, as that is, by its ſituation 
to be applied to the uſe of the city, and for the management of public affairs (7). He 
proſecuted however, a very great variety of learned labours, with indefatigable diligence, 
and allo wrought for the Royal Society, for which he had a tender affection, as havin 

known it in embryo, as well as a high eſteem on account of. that ſpirit of — 


knowledge which influenced all their proceedings, in ſapport of which he communica- 


ted to them a very ſhort diſcourſe on the art of making wine (a), which, how far it has 


been juſtified by future experiments will appear in the notes [E]. He likewiſe afforded 


pare them in the manner by which they may get moſt 
money. Throughout the Whole treatiſe there are in- 
terſperſed a great variety of phyſical and philoſophical 
remarks, and other curioſities, which will ever render 
it a very valuable performance in the opinion of candid 
and competent judges. It was alſo allowed at the time 
that the author's temper and moderation were as con- 
ſpicuous therein as his learning and abilities. His 
ſecond treatiſe upon the ſame ſubject bears the follow - 
ing title: | 
7 Diſcourſe ſetting forth the unhappy condition of 
the Practice of Phyſic ix London. Lond. 1669. 4to. 
[E] Will appear in the notes.) When the eloquent 
Hiſtorian of the Royal Society undertook that impor- 


tant work, there is no doubt that his greateſt care was 


employed about thoſe ſpecimens which he produced of 
the Society's proceedings ; and amongſt theſe we may 


_ ſafely affirm, there is none of greater importance than 


(12) Hiſtory of 
the Royal Socie- 
to, P. 193» 


(z) Chemical 
Lectures, p. 119. 


the following ſuccin@ paper, which for it's manner, as 
well as matter, may be eſteemed a mafter-piece (12) in 
it's kind, and which bears this title : 
A Propoſal for making Wine, by Dr Goddard. 
It is recommended to the care of ſome ſkilful 
planters in Barbadoes, to try whether good wine may 
not be made out of the juice of ſugar-canes. That 
which may induce them to believe this work to be 
poſſible is this obſervation, that the juice of wine, 
when it is dried, does always granulate into ſugar, as 
appears in raiſins, or dried grapes; and alſo that in 


thoſe veſſels wherein acute or unfermented wine is 


o 

o 

© put, the ſides are wont to be covered over with a 
* cruſt of ſugar. Hence it may be gathered, that 
there is ſo great a likeneſs of the liquor of the cane 
to that of the vine, that it may probably be brought 
© to ſerve for the ſame uſes. If this attempt ſhall 
* ſucceed, the advantages of it will be very confider- 
c 


able; for the Engliſh being the chief maſters of the 


ſugar trade, and that falling very much in it's price 
of late years, while all other outlandiſh prodg&ions 
are riſen in their value, it would be a great benefit to 
this kingdom, as well as to our weſtern plantations, 
if part of our ſugar, which is now in a manner a 
mere drug, might be turned into wine, which is a 
foreign commodity, and grows every day dearer ; 
eſpecially ſeeing this might be done by only bruiſing 
and preſſing the canes, which would be a far leſs la- 
bour and charge, than the way by which ſugar is now 
made. | 
Upon this the learned Dr Shaw has made a very fall 
practical commentary, which ſome time or other will 
in all probability produce the deſired effect, and 
put us in poſſeſſion of thoſe liquors by art, which 
have not been beſtowed upon us by nature. His words 
are theſe {13}: 5 
Thoſe who have never been in wine countries, or 
otherwiſe made themſelyes acquainted with the nature 
and common preparation of wines, proceed in their 
judgment of them according to report, p notions, 
and the immediate information of the ſenſes. Thus for 


| inſtance, Red Port wines, to pleaſe the common palate, 


muſt be bright, deep-coloured, rough, rich, and racy, 
two or three years old, &c. and when this or any other 
notion comes once to be eſtabliſhed as the criterion of 
wine, the cooper is thence di how to hit the ge- 
neral taſte, and make a faleable commodity. Upon 
the ſame foundation, Philoſophical Chemiſtry in- 
ſtructs us to imitate the wine-coopers, and from almoſt 
any ſweet and tart vegetable juice to make ſaleable 
wines, even Sacks, Mountains, Sherries, or Ports, all 
which, by the way, are uſually mixed liquors, though 
the baſis of them all is the juice of the grape. This 
juice ot the grape being chemically examined and 


them 


conſidered, proves to be no more than a [ r- 
tion of real {ugar diſſolved in water, with 238 
only of a certain flavour in the juice of the grape 
according the vine. Whence we lay it down as an 
axiom, and the reſult of a careful enquiry, that a 
ſaccharine ſubſtance is the baſis of wines. For ſugar 
is not peculiar to the ſugar- cane, but obtainable alſo 
from grapes; and accordingly we often find large 


grains thereof in dried raiſins, particularly thoſe of Ma- 


laga, that have laid for ſome time, and ſweat toge- 
ther, whereby they run into candy, a ſaccharine effo- 
reſcence, and actual grains of ſugar. So again, it is 
cuſtomary in ,France to; evaporate the juice of the 
grape till it becomes coagulable in the cold, and in this 
{tate to uſe it as a moiſt ſugar, under the name of Re- 
fine. And the ſame thing is to be underſtood as 
practicable in malt, or wort, and the ſweet juices of 
all vegetables that afford a wine by fermentation. 
Hence therefore we may derive a ſet of rules for 
boiling down, or otherwiſe procuring, the eſſential 
matter of wines in a ſmall bulk, and preſerving it 
ſound and ſerviceable for many years, in order to the 
making of all kinds of wines, vinegars, and brandies, 
even in countries where no vines grow. And this diſco- 
very alſo affords great light into the true nature and uſes 
of vinous and acetous fermentation. To illuſtrate and 
confirm this diſcovery by an example upon the footing 
of {the preſent experiment, Take 2 C of double 
refined ſugar ; put it into a pipe or wine · veſſel of two 
hogſheads; fill the veſſel within four gallons of the 
top, with pure ſpring water; ſet it in a warm place or 
wine-vault ; add three or four pounds of freſh ale yeaſt, 
or rather of new wine yeaſt, and the liquor in a few 
months time will ferment into a ſound, colourleſs, and 
flavourleſs wine, and remain ſuſceptible of any colour 
at pleaſure, ſo as with the ſtain called turnſol, to be 
made of the true claret colour, and with a little eſſen- 
tial vegetable oil of any particular flavour required. 
And this is delivered as an experiment that ſucceds to- 
great perfection, ſo as to ſhew a rational and practicable 
method of producing wines in the ſugar colonies, or 
elſewhere, that ſhall rival thoſe of France, Italy, or 
Spain ; and if the nature of fermentation be well un- 
derftood, the proceſs may be greatly ſhortened in point 
of time, and other advantages. 

When Dr Goddard's propoſal. is read by itſelf, it 
ſeems to be no more than a philoſophic conjecture, the 
certainty of which one may be. eafily led to doubt, 
ſince many things appear plaufible in theory, that- 
will by no means ſucceed when attempts are made to- 
carry them into practice; but when we adjoin Dr Peter 
Shaw's experiment, the caſe is put beyond all doubt, 
and the only ground of ſurprize that remains is this, 
that ſo little uſe ſhould be made of fo important a diſ- 
covery. Perhaps one reaſon may be, that both papers 
have been ſeldom read together, which was the princi- 
pal reaſon for inſerting them here; and to this let us 
be permitted to add a remark or two more. In theſe 
warm climates grapes have not hitherto been brought 
to any perfection, with reſpect to making wine, yet they 

w there naturally, their cluſters being very large, and 
— flavoured for eating; whence one might be 
tempted to conceive, that by the help of Chemiſtry, 
an eſſential oil might be extracted, that would give an 
high, rich, and grateful flavour to the ſugar wine. It 
is very poſſible, that a few trials of this ſort, under the 
direction of a ſkilful perſon, might lead to an unex- 
pected and unhoped for degree of perfection; fince it 
is a matter of the utmoſt notoriety, that Madeira wine 
and other liquors are very highly improved, by being 
barely 3 into that climate. Add to all this, that 
what Dr Goddard propoſed is founded in political 
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tham many other and moſt uſeful communications, ſome of which ate. printed in their 
Tran ſactions, and many more are preſeryed-in their Regiſters, which ſerve as monuments of 
his extenſive and various learning (w), juſtifying the high commendation' given him by () Se their 
ſome of the greateſt perſons living at that time, and whoſe writings, as well as his own, v2. 


will ever do honour to that age and this nation [F]. As ſoon as things were in ſome 


Notes, 


meaſure ſettled, and the public tranquillity reſtored, he returned to his lodgings and his 
ſtudies at Greſham College, where he continued to the time of his death, which was 


very ſudden and unexpected (x), He uſed to meet a ſelect number of his learned friends YT TINY 


at a place in Bloomſbury, where they diſcourſed of philoſophic ſubjects, and in his return . LI. co. 53% 
from thence on the evening of the twenty-fourth of March 1674, he was ſeized with an 

apoplectick fit in Cheapſide near the corner of Woodſtreet, and dropped down dead (y). (3) Ward Lives 
He left behind him a very well choſen library of books finely bound, which he intended g, v Pro 


to haye made a preſent to the Royal Society, as an addition to the Arundel library, but 


feſſors, p · 27 1. 


dying without a will his intention was defeated, and they fell to his heir at Law, who was 

his nephew by his ſiſter, at that time a ſcholar in Caius College in Cambridge (z), his 88 
body lies buried in St Helen's church, on the north ſide of the chancel near the rails of e 
the communion table without any monument. 


well as philoſophical reaſon; for, by this means we 
might gain what is now a foreign commodity, and 
run very little riſk of being rivalled by the French, 
who would hardly ſuffer their colonies to interfere 
with one of the principal branches of their domeſtic 
commerce. | 

[F] Will ever do honour to that age, and this nation. 
Befides the two treatiſes already mentiened, and 
his anatomical lecture, which has never been pub- 


liſhed, our author wrote many other pieces upon dif- 


ferent ſubje&s, ſome of which were printed in his life- 
time, ſome after his deceaſe, and ſome are ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the regiſters of the Royal Society, and have 
not been hitherto printed. 

Of thoſe printed in his life-time, excluſive of what 
have been already mentioned, there were but two. 

I. Some Obſervations con/erning the Texture and 
ſimilar Parts of the Body of @ Tree; which may alſo 
hold in ſhrubs, and ather woody plants (14). | 

The ſubſtance of this diſcourſe has been publiſhed 
by one of the ableſt and moſt ingenious writers in our 
language, with this juſt encomium upon our author (15). 
What J am about to add, ſays he, concerning the 
; * texture and ſimilar parts of the body of trees, which ma 

_—_ "4 5 alſo hold in ſhrubs, and other ligneous plants, is bo 
1759. * curious and rational account of their anatomization, 
* and worthy of the ſagacious enquiry of that incom- 
« parably learned perſon, Dr Goddard, as I find it en- 
* tered amongſt other of thoſe precious collections of 
« this illuſtrious Society.” 
II. Experiments of a Stone called Oculus mundi. 


(14) Regiſters 
of the Royal So- 
ciety, Vol. I. 


p. 5 


(15) Evelyn's | 


This is a very rare, and, conſidered in that light, a 


pom ſtone, of which we find but very little ſaid, even 
y very accurate writers of Natural Hiſtory. It is an 
opake ſtone, in colour reſembling marble, or rather 
ivory, and when put into common water, becomes in 
no very long time tranſparent and full of luſtre, but 
when taken out, it very quickly recovers its former 
appearance. The great Mr Boyle thinks this may be 
(16) Boyle: accounted for by ſaying (16), that the water entering 
Works, Vol. II. the crooked pores of the ſtone, rectiſies them for the 
p. 85. Vol. IV. time, and fo renders them pervious to the rays of light ; 
b. 222, Vol. V. and, in confirmation of his ſentiment, he appeals' to 
. 95. theſe experiments of our author, whom he calls a 
learned member of the Royal Society ; which mani- 
feſtly proves, that the ſtone when thoroughly wiped, 
is nevertheleſs found by a nice balance to weigh more 
when it is taken out of the water, than when it was 

put in. 
The following pieces were publiſhed after his death. 


| from thoſe produced (20). 


Ob/ervations of a Cameleon (17). 
Experiments of refining Gold with Antimony (18). cn TranfaQtions 
Arcana Goddardiana. Theſe are ſome receipts pub- No. CXXXVII. 
liſhed =. the end of the — edition of the Pharma- 93% 
copœia Bateana. Lond. 1691. | | 2 
Experiments of weighing Glaſs-canes, with the Cy- a . . wt 
linders of Quickfilver in them, according to the Torri- No. Cxxxvni. 


cellian Experiment. | | p. 935+ 
| Theſe were read before the Royal Society, Aug. 6. 
1662, and entered in their regiſters, and with other 
accounts of the ſame kind, afterwards printed in | 
Dr Wallis's Mecbanica (19). | | (19) Vol. I. p. 
The following are entered in the regiſters of the 185. 
Royal Society, but have not been printed. = 
A brief experimental Account of the Production of 
ſome Colours, by a mixture of ſeveral liquors, either 
having little or no colour, or being of different colours 


An Experiment of Exhalation raiſed from Water, and 
returning to Water again (21). | (21) Vol. II. p. 
About that time he likewiſe made ſome other expe- 53. 
riments, relating to water, which may be ſeen in p. 93 
and 97 of the ſame volume. | | 
An Experiment of a Glaſs Tube and Quickſil- 
ver (22). 
By this experiment was ſhewn the preſſure of the air, 225. 
by the adheſion of the finger to the orifice of that part 
of the tube from which the air had been expelled by the 
quickſilver. 
A diſcourſe upon Eggs, containing ten figns whereby to 
diſtinguiſb new Eggs from thoſe which are ſtale (23). 23) Vol. III. 
Experiment to ſhew that Spirit of Wine in à weſ- b. 5: 
fel exhauſted of air, becomes lighter (24). (24) Vol. III. 
Obſervations upon the Experiments of ſeveral liquors p. 18. | 
in a tube of about thirty-ſix foot in length, erected per- 
pendicularly, in order to ſhew their comparative 
ware (25). (25) Vol. III. 

e mercurio Quaeſtiones tres, a Johanne Baptiſti Signi, P. o. 
medico Florentino, per Joh. Bapt. Gorniani, coram reg. 
ſocietate propofitae : Cum reſponfionibus medicorum Lon- | 
dinenſium quorundam ex eadem ſocietate (26). (26) Vol. IV. 

* was brought in by Dr Goddard, and read June p. 65. 
10. 1669. 
An Experiment to ſhew whether the Muſcles of an 
Animal is their action, are bigger or leſi in their total 
ſum of dimenſions (27). (27) Vol. IV. 
By this experiment it appeared, that the dimenſions f. 95. 
of a muſcle are leſs in it's contraction than relaxa- 
tian. | E 


GODWYNE, GODWINE, GODWIN, or GOODWIN Earl of 
Kent, and alſo Earl, or Duke of the Weſt Saxons. One of the greateſt captains, and one 
of the ableſt ſtateſmen, of whom any notice remains in our hiſtories before what is ſtiled 


the Norman Conqueſt (a). His actions are repreſented in various and contradictory lights, (e) See Carton, 


by different writers, ſo that hitherto, whatever memoirs have been collected concerning 88 
him, are ſo dark, ſo embarraffed, and ſo inconſiſtent, that it is very difficult, if not im- Speed, — 


Speed, Daniel, 


poſſible, to frame any juſt notion of his conduct and character, which nevertheleſs appears Mien, — 
to be highly neceſſary, towards underſtanding the true ſources of that great revolution, Wo 


VOL. IV. No. 186. 


25 C which 


; (20) Val. | p · 3» | 


(22) Vol. II. p. 
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(5) Chronicum 
Saxonicum 


(e) Chronicon 
Johannis Brom- 
ton Abbatis Jor- 
nalenſis, col. 908. 
Chron, Saxon. 


(4) Math, 
Weſtm. Annal. 
Hen. Hunting 
dom. Hiſt. lib. 
VI. 


«Chron. } 
ow — | 


Hen. de 
Knyghton Ca- 
nonicus Leyce- 
Hrencis de even- 
tibus Angliz, 
col. 2333- 


(g) Sax. Gram- 


mat. Adam Bre- 


mens, Polydor 
Virgil. 


years after his demiſe.] The 


which happened in England, within a few years after his demiſe [A]. He was deſcendvd 
from an ancient noble Saxon family, and inherited a great eſtate from his anceſtors, and 
it is probable, he was Earl of Kent, before Knute or Canutus, the firſt of our Daniſh 
Kings, came to the throne, which the beſt authorities we have place in A. D. 1017 (6). 
In the third year of that prince's reign, his affairs making it neceſſary for him to return 


into his hereditary dominions, which were attacked by the Vandals or Swedes, he failed 


thither with a very numerous flect, and a potent army, compoſed of Engliſh as well as 
Danes (c). The former were commanded in chief by Earl Godwin, and when they came 
into the field, and were encamped not far from the enemy, advice was brought to the 
King early one morning, that the Engliſh had left their quarters, and were either fled 
or had deſerted. Knute upon this advanced towards the enemy's -camp, and ſaw with 
furprize, that it was abandoned, and none left in it but dead or wounded men (d). But 
he was quickly informed that Earl Godwin, taking the advantage of a dark night, had 


entered it ſuddenly, and tho? far inferior in ſtrength had routed the Vandals, and was then 


in purſuit of them, This gave him a very high opinion of Earl Godwin, and created 
ſuch an affection in him for the Engliſh nation, that he treated them ever after with the 
lame kindneſs and cordiality that he did the Danes (e). On his return to England the 
next year, he rewarded Earl Godwin with very large grants, but it does not appear 
from any of our writers, whether it was before or after this expedition that he married 
the King's daughter (); but tho? moſt of our ancient chronicles maintain the contrary, 
there are very ſtrong reaſons, which prove he had no other wite than this daughter of 
the King's, whom it is more than probable he married at the very entrance of his reign, 
when by ſuch alliances he ſought at leaſt to ſtrengthen his own intereſt, and to blend in 


[4] Which happened in England within a few 
rincipal and eſſential 
point in all Hiſtory is truth; for t that, what- 
ever there may be of elegance in the compoſition, or of 
weight and fagacity in reflections, or whatever value it 
may have in any other reſpects, ſuch a work is not 
Hiſtory. A man of great talents, and one who is maſter 
of a fine ſtyle, may out of a few facts placed in bad or- 
der, and told in a very rough manner, frame not only 
a pleaſant and paſſable, but a very plaufible relation; 


which, if his materials in general be deftroyed, will be 


(1) See the 
learned Mr Bol- 
ton's diſcourſes 
upon the Engliſh 
Hiftory, printed 
at the end of 
Ttivet's Annals. 
Milton's Intro- 
duction to the 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land; and Biſhop 
Nicholſon's Ac- 
count of the Hi- 
ſtorians within 
this period. 


(2) Alphabetical 


dieſcription of the 


chief plates in 
England and 
Wales, London 
4.0 1730. 


received with poſterity for true Hiſtory. Or if a man 
who is a little more ſcrupulous, and has likewiſe a 
greater degree of diligence, ſhall aſſemble a large heap 
of materials, and reſolve to bring them all in, ranged 
in the beſt order he is able, though inconſiſtent and 
contradiQory, his Iabours may alſo find acceptance with 
many, though it is impoſſible they ſhould ſatisfy the in- 
quifitire and well-judging few. Inſtances of both kinds 
may be found in the general hiſtories of moſt nations 
in Europe, but more eſpecially in our own ; which, for 
this reaſon, in theſe early periods particularly, has been 
juſtly cenſured as incertain, dark, and perplexed (1). 
To avoid abfolutely theſe objections in the form of a 
General Hiſtory, muſt be a work of very great difficul- 
ty, or rather, to ſpeak freely and impartially, altogether 
impracticable. Our ingenious, judicious, and laborious 
Antiquary, Mr William Lambard, ſaw this, and therefore 
long ago fell into our method ; that is, he framed an 
alphabetical catalogue of the principal articles in our 
Old Hiſtory eſpecially, and ranged under each head 
what he could collect concerning it out of ancient 
writers, with his own remarks, out of which he pro- 
ſed to draw ſeveral regular and correct pieces, in 
which things ſhould be repreſented methodically, and 
as near the truth as it was poſſible (2). Since his time 
we have, through the commendable induſtry of many 
reat men, ſuch as Sir Henry Savile, Mr Camden, 
ir Roger Twyſden, Mr Selden, Biſhop Fell, Dr Gale, 
Mr Hearne, and many others, recovered a multitude 
of ancient writers relating to Engliſh Hiſtory. But if 
this has added to the quantity of materials, it has added 
no leſs to that perplexity which was before ſo great and 
ſo formidable a bar, to the reducing the trauſactions of 
our anceſtors into a tolerable-degree of order and cer- 
tainty. The only way to come at this, is not barely to 
confider what is ſaid by a multitude of writers of the 
ſame perſons and things, but to weigh the authorities 


of theſe writers, to confider the teſpective _— 


and difadvantages under which they wrote, the viſibl 

ſpirit and deſign of their writings, their ſeveral capaci- 
ties for the taſks they reſpectively undertook ; and, in 
ſhort, whatever elſe may contribute to diſtinguiſh where 


| proceſs of time the two nations (g) [BJ. The King went twice or thrice at leaſt after 


this 


they deſerved credit, and where they ought to be re- 
jetted. If this can poſſibly be done, the likelieſt me- 
thod of doing it is to take up fingle threads, and to 
neva them with as ſtrict an eye as may be, till we 

ve freed them from beginning to end, as far as we 
are able, from all embarraſſments, and ſo as to pro- 
duce them even and ſtrait to the contemplation and 
cenſure of proper judges. This is what, by way of in- 
ſtance, we have done with regard to Earl Godwin, the 
ſeries of whoſe actions deſerves to be traced with as much 
accuracy as any character whatever of like antiquity. 
The way in which we have traced it, is to place in the 
text the facts that are preferved by authors of the 
greateſt credit, and who lived neareſt his own time, 
who conſequently had the beſt opportunities of know- 
ing what they wrote, and who were the leaſt likely to 
deceive themſelves, or attempt to deceive others. In 
the notes we have occaſionally given an account of the 
authorities upon which we relied, of the facts which 
we have rejected, and the motives which led us to re- 
ject them, and have alſo added circumſtances that are 
diſcovered from the comparifon of facts, and which 
tend to eftabliſh the credit and certainty of this great 
man's Hiſtory, as we have delivered it. 

LB] And to blend in proceſs of time the two natiom.] 
There is nothing ſaid in the Saxon chronicle concern- 


ing the marriage of Ear] Godwin, ſo that all that can 


be collected on this head is from writers of far leſs an- 


tiquity, which is the true reaſon of it's appearing ſo in- 


certain and obſcure. Some ſay, that he married the 
ſiſter, others the daughter, of King Knute, but none of 
our writers mention the name of thus lady (3). How- 


ever, they are pleaſed to tell us, that ſhe was a very 


wicked woman, and that ſhe cauſed the handſomeſt 
children, but more eſpecially girls, that could be met 
with in England, to be ſtolen, and ſent over into Den- 
mark, where ſhe ſold them, and accumulated there 


(3) Willie!mug 
Malmeſburienſis 
de Geflis Regum 


Anzlorum, lib. ii 


Dugdale's Baro- 


nage, Vol. I, 


immenſe riches (4). They add, that ſhe was killed by (4) willielm. 
a thunder-bolt, and that Godwin had had only one fon Malmeſburionſis. 


by her, who, while a child, riding an unruly horſe, 
given him by the King, his grandfather, or uncle, into 
the river Thames, was there thrown into the water 
and drowned (5). After which Earl Godwin married 
another wife, of whoſe family there is not a ſyllable 
any where ſaid, and by her had frx or ſeven ſons, and 
one daughter. But Polydor Virgil, following the lights 
given him by ſome of our ancient Hiſtorians, which 
are now loſt, and agreeing with foreign writers that are 
ſtill remaining, ſets this matter in a very clear and con- 
ſiſtent light; ſo much the more to be confidered, as for 
for want of this key the whole ſtory of Godwin and his 
family, their great influence and unbounded authority, 
is very intricate, if not unintelligible ; but this once 

| | known, 

> 


(5) Hen. 
Knyghton. 


people (&). 
ol the King her ſon, and ſhould enjoy all the country of the Weſt-Saxons, that was under Jos 


from what William of Malmeſbury ſays, that he took it upon common fame and would *' 


not warrant the truth of it (#). It is alſo plain that the murther of this prince was 


two nations, as is ſaid in the text; u 


(6) Anglice 
Hiſtor. lib, VIII. 


(7) Lelandi Col- 
lect-nea, tom, I, 


p. 759» 


(3) Churehill's 
Divi Britannici, 


p. 185, 


(9) Will. Mal- 
meſburienſis. 


all this, and that by endeavouring to ſupport it. 


io) Regiſtrum 
Wigorn'z in 
Biblioth. Cotto- 
niana. Monaſti- 
con Anglicanum, 
Val, J. p · 133. 
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this into Denmark, but whether Earl Godwin attended him or not, or whether he ac- 
companied him to Rome, or in his expedition into Scotland after his return from thence, 
does not appear (4). It is moſt likely that he did not, but that the King left him in Eng- 
land, as one upon whom he could ſafely rely, and who in his abſence was able to keep 
the kingdom in peace. We aſſert this the rather, becauſe of the vaſt power he had, at 
the time of this monarch's death; which he muſt have attained gradually, as other great 
men died, or fell into the King's diſpleaſure, while he remained firm in his favour, and 
may be preſumed to have preſerved himſelf, partly by his ſervices, but chiefly by his alli- 
ance (i). On the demiſe of this monarch, Anno Domini 1036, there was an aſſembly 
held of all the great men in the kingdom, to determine whom they ſhould raiſe to the 
throne; in which Earl Leofric, and moſt of the goyernors of the countries north of the 
river Thames, and the ſeamen! of London, were for Harold ſirnamed Harefoot, the 
fon of Elgiva the daughter of Alfem, Earl of Hampſhire, by the deceaſed King, for, as 
to the ſtory of his being a ſuppoſititious child, and the ſon of a Shoemaker impoſed upon 
the King by that lady, it is very improbable, from this circumſtance of his having ſo 
ſtrong a party amongſt the nobility, and his being at the ſame time ſo acceptable to the 

However this was yehemently oppoſed by Earl Godwin, and the Weſt-Sax- 
on lords, who, tho' they could not prevail to ſet him aſide, yet they obtained in fa- 
vour of the Queen Dowager Emma or Imma, who had been the wife of Ethelred, as 
well as of Knute, that ſhe ſhould continne to reſide at Wincheſter, with the domeſticks 


the government of Godwin (/). In this year moſt writers place the murther of Alfred, 
the eldeſt ſon of Queen Emma by King Ethelred, but of this there is not a word ia the 
Saxon Chronicle, nor was it inſerted in any chronicle till after the Conqueſt, as is evident 
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(+) Chron,Saxon- 


(i) Eadmeri 
Monachi Cantua- 
rienſis Hiſtoria 
novorum five ſui 
ſæculi; Simeonis 
Dunelment:s Hi- 
ftoria, : 


(k) Chron. Saxon. 
Florent. Wigorn. 
Aluredi Bevcrla- 
cenfis Annales, 
Abbreviationes 
Chroniorum Au- 
tore Radulfo de 
D'ceto. 


chron. Saxon, 
Sim. Dunelmenſ. 
Thomæ Sprotti 

Chronica, p · 71. 


col. 179. Chron. 
Johan. Bromton, 


originally aſcribed to his mother; but after the Normans came in, the monks were ſo * 935: 
complaiſant as to diſcharge her of this heavy load, and lay it wholly upon the ſhoulders 
of Earl Godwin (n) [C]. The next year Queen Emma was baniſhed, and retired for 


known, becomes as plain and probable as cay be. Canutus 
then upon the death of Edmund Ironſide, becoming King 
both of the Danes and * ny ſought to enlarge his 
intereſt, and to ſecure his family, by intermixing the 
| pan which he 
married himſelf an Engliſh lady, the daughter of the 
Earl or Duke of Hampſhire, and gave his daughter in 
marriage to Earl Godwin, whoſe name was Thira (6), 
which the Engliſh altered into Githa, and thus ſhe was 
fiſter to King Knute, that is to Hardecnate, or Ca- 
nutus the ſecond (7). The reaſon why the monks af - 


ter the Conqueſt were ſo extremely deſirous to confuſe 


and hide this matter, was to prevent poſterity from ſee- 
ing what the nature of that title was by which Ha- 
rold claimed the Crown ; for if they bad owned him 
to be the grandſon of Knute, or Canutus the Great, it 
might have been thought at leaſt as good as that of 


William the Norman, who was not deſcended either 


from the Saxon or the Daniſh Line (8). That Godwin 


married a Daniſh princeſs, was a thing too notorious to be 


denied, and that he had iſſue by her, might have been 
preſerved by tradition; but theſe being removed out of 
the way by the thunder-bolt and the ſkittiſh horſe, Ha- 


rold, and the reſt of his children, were attributed to 


another wife (9). But as there is a fatality that attends 
liars, ſo we have an ancient abbey chronicle which betrays 
We 
have therein a moſt horrid picture drawn of Swayn 
Earl of Shropſhire (100, who is ſaid to have been one 
of the proudeſt and haughtieſt perſons of his time, fan- 
cying himſelf to be deſcended from Swayn King of 
Denmark; nor would he be perſwaded out of this, tho” 


his father, Earl Godwin, and his mother, Lady Githa, 


came and aſſured him, that he was their own child, 


no inconſiderable 


and not of any ſuch lineage as he pretended. This filly 
tale is plainly grounded upon a tradition, that Earl 
Swayn, of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, valued 


himſelf very much upon his being the great-grandſon 


of the Daniſh monarch of the ſame. name, who made 
figure in that conqueſt, which was 

afterwards finiſhed and compleated by his ſon Knute, 
[CJ And lay it wholly upon the fbrulders of Earl Gad- 
uin] We have in another place obſerved, that the 
Saxon Chronicle is filent on this head, and, which is 
ſtill more extraordinary, takes no notice at all of this 
Alfred, ſuppoſed to be the clder brother of Edward 
the Confe ſſor. Eadmerus, another Hiſtorian, who lived 


ſhelter 


near theſe times, is as ſilent, and it is very improbable, 
that if he had ever heard or believed this ſtory, would 
have ſtiled Godwin, as he does, a ma 1mous 
Earl (11). Walter of Hemingford, a man of judg- 
ment and veracity, in his introduction to his Hiſto- 
ry (12), ſpeaks largely of Gadwin, but without the 
leaſt hint of this tranſactian. It is however true, that 
in the annals of Wincheſter, though this fact is not 
related at large, yet it is more than once mentioned, 
with inſinnations that Queen Emma and Earl Gad- 
win were equally involved in it; but all this is to make 
way for the ſtory of Queen Emma's penance (13). 
Yet in that ſtory Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
his ſpeech to the Biſhops, who are faid to have fa- 
voured the Queen, charges her, and her only, with- 
out any mention of Earl Godwin. His words are theſe: 
* How can you have the confidence (ſpeaking to the 
* Biſhops) to take upon you the defence of that beaſt, 
© rather than woman, who hath ſo much detracted 


the Anointed of the Lord: ſhe offers herſelf to purge 
the Biſhop, but who ſhall purge her, who conſented to 
the death of her ſon Alfred, and prepared poiſon for 
his brother Edward ? But if ſhe defires to be acquit- 
ted, let her walk blind fold and barefoot over nine red- 
hot ploughſhares, four for herſelf, and five for the Bi- 
* ſhops; and if ſhe eſcapes, let her be reputed inno- 
cent.“ We ſee then, that according to this chronicle, 
the Queen and the Earl were both ſuſpected; but from 
the Archbiſhop's ſpeech, one would ſuppoſe the fault 
lay chiefly in her. Take the whole fact therefore to- 
gocher, and the Queen muſt be acquitted, in virtue of 

er purgation ; but take that as it ought to be taken, 
for a fable invented by the monks, and to which no 
regard was paid by the beſt ancient Hiſtorians, and the 
whole buſineſs falls to the ground (14). This will ap 
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ſtill the more clearly from the ſubject of the following 
note, which will ſet the true character of Godwin in a 
proper light, and ſhew that if he had great power and 
influence at this time, he uſed it well and wiſely ; for 
ſurely he who ſet up Edward, might have ſet up his 
own fan as eaſily, if he had been ſo ambitious as he is 
repreſented ; or if he had apprehended any difficulty 
therein, might have dealt with Edward as he is ſaid to 
have done with his brother Alfred ; but as he did nei- 
ther, we ought in comman juſtice to conclude, that his 
memory was much injured from a ſuperſtitious regard 

wan to 


(2) Annal. Win- 
ton. 


(11) Monachi 

Cantuarienfis Hi- 
ſtoriæ novorum, 
ſive ſæculi, p. 4. 


(12) Chronica 
Walteri Heming- 
ford de geftis Re- 
gum Angliz, 
lib, I. cap. I. 


(1 3) Annal. Win- 
ton. 


from the King. her ſon, and yet calls her paramour 


Pear (14) Chron, Sax- 


on. Eadmeri Hi- 
ſtoriæ. Will. Mal- 
meſburienſis. | 
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ſhelter to Baldwin Earl of Flanders, who gave her a retreat in the city of Bruges. But 
why ſhe went thither, rather than to her own country of Normandy; unleſs it was 
becauſe of the cloſe alliance between this Earl and our Earl Godwin, is not eaſy to diſco- 
ver (o). What ſhare Earl Godwin had in this monarch's adminiſtration, is not to be 
diſcovered from our moſt authentic hiſtory, but if there be any truth in what ſome writers 
ſuggeſt, that he was ever obliged to leave England (p)), after the death of King Knute, 
this is moſt likely to be the time, neither is it improbable, that he might attend the Queen- 
Dowager, and return with her and her ſon (q). For Harold dying at Oxford on the 17th 
of March 1039, Hardecnute came with a great fleet to Sandwich a week before Mid- 
ſummer, and was there received as King, both by the Engliſh and Danes, for which as 
the Saxon Annals ſay, they were but ill rewarded (r). Bur as to his cauſing his brother's 
body to be taken up and thrown into the Thames, and his proſecution of Earl Godwin, 


(0) Chron. Saxon. 
Henrici Huntin- 
donienſis Hiſtoria 
lib. VI. 
me ſbutienlis de 
Geſtis Regum 
Anglorum, lib, 
II. 


ohan. Bromton, 


lorent. Wigorn. 


(9) Johan. for his cruelty towards his brother (s), thoſe Annals are entirely filent, and it may be 
romton. Rogeri 2 . . . . , 

de Hoveden. An- with good reaſon, of which the reader will meet with ſome proofs in the notes [Dil. The 
nal. | 


next year his brother Edward came over from Normandy, and ſeems to have remained 
at court till the death of the King, which happened on the eighth of June 1041, at Lam- 
beth at a wedding (7), thro' drunkenneſs, as ſome writers ſay; and, as others ſuggeſt, not 
without 1 of poiſon (u). However it happened a great confuſion enſued, for tho? 
but half a Dane himſelf, yet having been educated and reigning in that country, during 
the life of his brother Harold, he was entirely addicted to their cuſtoms, had a great 
confidence in them, and levied exorbitant ſums upon his Engliſh ſubjects for their pro- 
fit (w). This incenſed the nation to ſuch a degree, that they unanimouſly declared they 
would exclude the whole line of Knute, and never ſuffer any Dane to bear the regal 
title in this kingdom. They alſo expelled the Danes wherever they were ſettled, and 


(-)Chron., Saxon. 
illielm. Mal- 
meſburienfis. Ro- 
geri de Hoveden. 


() Math. Weſtm. 
Annal. Sim. 
Dunelm. 

Hen, Knythton. 


(t) Chron. Saxon. 


ebnen. obliged them to return home, reſolving to convert the day of the King's death into an 
meſburientis. anniverſary feſtival, for the extinction of the Daniſh tyranny in England (x). In this 
1 Hove perilous ſituation of things, Edward the ſon of King Ethelred and Queen Emma, neither 

of whom were at all betoved by the people, was under great anxiety and terror (y). He 
$3 Joan. was naturally of a timorous diſpoſition, and, according to the beſt accounts we have, fo 


little ambitious, or at leaſt had ſo little hope of ſucceeding his brother, that the care of his 


H. Huntingdon, 
— 9 ſafety occupied all his thoughts. It was with this view, that with the greateſt teſti- 


() Chron. monies of fear and diſtreſs, he applied himſelf to Earl Godwin, as the only perſon who 
Saxon. . . . . 

could protect him, and procure him a ſafe paſſage into Normandy, which was all he de- 

. 14h N fired (z). Upon his propoling this to that Earl, who received him with all imaginable 

Roſſi Hiſtoria marks of kindneſs and tenderneſs, he told him, it was a notion unworthy of his blood and 

regam Ankle. birth, that he was the ſon of a King, and of a Queen, that he was arrived at a mature 

„ Annal, Win- age, was of a mild and peaceable diſpoſition, very capable, if he would apply his thoughts 

<0. in Biblioth- to the adminiſtration of public affairs, of repairing the miſchiefs the nation had ſo long 

effigie Domitiani, ſuffered; and that at all events, it was infinitely more glorious for him to live a King in 

SI his own, than a wretched and miſerable exile in a foreign country (a). By theſe and other 


diſcourſes of this ſort, Edward was prevailed upon not to act himſelf, but to ſuffer God- 
win to act as he thought proper, who in a meeting of the nobility, held at Gillingham, 
by the diſplay of that eloquence for which he was ſo famous, and thro' the influence he 
had upon the minds of the nobility, procured Edward to be choſen, which choice was after- 
wards confirmed at London, where he was declared King (5). As there was a great ſcar- 


city of proviſions that year, and a prodigious mortatity amongſt the cattle, the ceremony 
of 


(z) Will, Mal- | 
meſburienſis. : 

(5) Ailredus Ab- 
bas Rievallis de 
vita & miraculis 
Edwardi Confeſ- 
ſoris. 

Will. Malmeſbu- 
rienſis. 


(a) Chron. Antiq. 
in Bibliotheca 
Cottoniana ſub 
effigie Othonis, 
D, Te 


to the fame of Edward the Confeſſor, one of the 


weakeſt, none of the mildeſt of our monarchs, and 


$35) Simeonis 
Dumelmenfis 
Hiſtoria. 

Lelandi Collecta- 
nea, tom, I, P» 
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whoſe beſt title to the throne aroſe from the affection of 
Earl Godwin to the Saxon Line. 

D] With ſome proofs in the notes.) If Queen Emma 
ſuffered under her ſon, Edward the Confeſſor, for being 
an accomplice at leaft in the murther of his brother ; 
Earl Godwin, if we will believe Simeon of Durham, 
and other writers, had been 'both purged and pu- 
niſhed for it before (15). King Hardecnute, fay they, 
was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than Alfric, Arch- 
biſhop of York, charged Earl Godwin and Biſhop Living 
with having conſpired the death of Prince Alfred ; upon 
which charge the Biſhop was convicted, and removed 
from his Biſhoprick, but reſtored ſome time after for a 
ſum of money. Earl Godwin had ſhared the ſame 
fate if he had not pacified the King by a preſent of a 
moſt magnificent galley, which had a ſtern gd with 
gold, manned by eighty choſen ſoldiers, having gold 
bracelets on their arms, weighing fixteen ounces each, 
and the reſt of their arms ſuitable. But all this would 
not have done, if the Ear! had not taken his oath, that 
what he did, he did by the expreſs command of King 
Harold; ſo that he was the inſtrument only, and not 
the contriver, of this tragedy. This King might in- 
deed very readily credit him almoſt without an oath, 


if we could believe it true, that he was one of thoſe, 

who by this King's order had dug up his brother's bo- 

dy, and after ung 6 the head, had thrown it into 

the Thames (16). But farther till, if there was the (76) Johan. 
leaſt truth in this, Queen Emma muſt have been abſo- Bromton, col. 
lutely innocent; and after this open enquiry and trial, 236. 

Edward the Confeſſor could not be at all in the dark 2 3 
about the death of his brother; for which notwith- Math: Weft. 
ſtanding, he is not only ſaid to have put his mother to Annal. 

her purgation, but eveñ after her death to have brought 

Earl Godwin to a new trial for this fact, and that in a 

ſolemn manner, before his Peers; which fo great a man 


as Mr Selden believed to be true (17), and cites it as the (17) Titles of 


original of ſuch kind of proceedings in Parliament. But Honour, p. 525: 
how ſtrange after all this muſt it appear, that there is | 
not a word of theſe three trials, any more than of the 

murther of Alfred, in the Saxon Annals, in the Hiſtory 

of Eadmerus, or in any other author of equal credit, 

The judicious reader therefore will not wonder, that 

we conſider them all in the ſame light, as the inventions 

of later times, and ſubject, like all invented hiſtories, 

to ſuch variations and abſurdities, as plainly ſhew them 

to ſuch as will be at the pains to compare and conſider 

them, to be but mere inventions, which ought to 

have been long ago exploded from our Hiſtories. 


> DLZ] pe 


| we have done what it became us to do, in ſupport of 


(18) see the 
leu ned Biſhop 
Gibſon's excellent 
preface, prefixed 


to his edition of 


that Chronicle. 


« 19) Sub effigie 


D mitiani, A 9 
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of che Coronation was put off to the next ſpring, when the King was inaugurated with 
great ſolemnity at Wincheſter upon Eaſter-Day, which happened that year upon the 


eleventh of April (c). 


What we have ſaid is taken chiefly from Malmeſbury, a very dili- 


gent, and, for the times in which he lived, a very learned Hiſtorian. But ſurely if any 
credit be due to our ancient Abbey chronicles, that of Wincheſter (4) claims it as to this 
ſact, and therefore the reader will find the account of this tranſaction literally tranſlated 
from thence at the bottom of the page [E]. Upon this occaſion Archbiſhop Eadſig preach- 
ed the firſt Coronation ſermon of which we have any remembrance preſerved, and there- 
in very freely told both the King and the people their duty (e). The ſame year, that is 


A. D. 1042, the King reunited to his Domain, the lands which his mother 


yeen 


Emma had held, and took from her all the treaſures ſhe had amaſſed, becauſe he thought 


ſhe had treated him unkindly while under his misfortunes (). 


[E? At the bottom of the page.] We hope in this 


note to ſatisfy the reader, in as great a degree as the na- 
ture of this attempt will admit, that we have truth on 
our fide, and that in vindicating the character of Earl 
Godwin, againſt the current of our common hiſtories, 


truth, in regard to the memory of the dead, and in 
juſtice to poſterity. We have ſuggeſted, that our an- 
cient abbey chronicles were altered and interpolated 
afrer the Conqueſt, and that amongſt many other rea- 
ſons which might be mentioned, the Saxon chronicle 
deſerves the utmoſt reſpe&, becauſe it has viſibly ſuffered 
leſs in this reſpe& than almoſt any other (18) We pro- 
miſed the reader in this note to prove from the ancient 
chronicle of the church of Wincheſter, that Edward the 
Confeſſor was raiſed to the throne purely by the fa- 
vour and aſſiſtance of Earl Godwin; we ſhall prove 


this, and make good the obſeryations before - men- 


tioned at the ſame time. There is, or at leaſt there 


was, in the Cotton Library, an ancient copy of the an- 


nals (19) before-mentioned, ending in the year 1086, 
and from thence we will literally tranſlate this curious 
paſſage: * The King being dead, (Hardecnute) the 
care of the kingdom, with the conſent of the Queen 
and the council of the Nobles, was committed to 
Earl Godwin, till a perſon worthy of that dignity 
ſhould be elected King. Edward, the fon of Emma, 


* being at that time in a woful condition, three Dukes of 


Normandy, his relations, two Richards and a Robert 
being dead, had no friend in that country, William, 
the ſon of Robert, a youth, being at that time with the 
King of France. Having no reaſon to hope ſo much as 
a ſpark of pity from his mother in this deſperate ſtate, 
thought it ſafer to ſupplicate an open enemy, than 
to apply to a pretended friend ; leaving therefore 
Normandy, and failing into England, when he had 
landed at Southampton, avoiding his mother, who 
was then at Wincheſter, he went directly to Godwin, 
at London, a man ſuppoſed to be no friend to him, 
and to have been the murderer of his brother. There 


he proſtrated himſelf upon the ground, with his arms 
ſtretched out in the very form of a croſs before God- 
win, who was but juſt awake. To whom Godwin ſaid, 
Who, and what wretch art thou, and what would 
thou have? Stand up, that I may ſee thee To this 


thine, who, without any fault of my own, have been 
an exile even from my youth; ſave, I beſeech thee, 


tears. Godwin, extremely moved with the tears and 
miſery of this ſupplicant, promiſed him, with an 
oath, that he ſhould be ſafe. Riſe, rife, {ſaid he) 
and doubt not of ſecurity ; by the face of St Luke, 
thoa ſhalt not die : be not afraid to truſt me with thy 
ſecret, whoever thou art. To this he replied, I am 
Edward, the youngeſt ſon of Ethelred ; let me, I be- 
ſeech thee, find favour in thy ſight. For thy own 
good, returned Godwin, haſt thou come to me, and 
what I have ſworn ſhall not be in vain. I will be to 
thee a father, and thou ſhalt be to me a ſon. Only 
ſwear to me, by God and thy own ſoul, that thou 
wilt take my daughter to wife, and ſuffer me to re- 
main the firſt man in the kingdom, and I will give 
to thee the realm of Enyland. He having ſworn, 
Godwin kiſſed bim, and commanded him to go be- 
fore him to Wincheſter, and not to make himſelf 
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 * known to any man, nor even to his mother, Edward 


VOL IV. No. 186. 


one morning very early getting into his bed- chamber, 


anſwered Edward, I am indeed a poor ſervant of 


my life; and then burſt out into a violent flood of 


took the ſubſtance of them into his book; but this 


In fome ancient chronicles 
this 


therefore came in a mean habit to Wincheſter, and 


eat ſometimes in his mother's Court, ſometimes in 
the houſe of the Biſhop, but unknown, while in the 
mean time he diligently endeavoured to find out their 
* ſentiments. In the mean time Godwin ſummoned 
all the Nobility to attend the Qaeen at Wincheſter, in 
order to proceed to the choice of a King; and there 
« accordingly they met in the epiſcopal church: God- 
* win fat on the Queen's left hand, becauſe the Arch- 
* biſhop ſat on the fight, having Edward at his feet; 
with his hood over his face. After having explained 
* his intentions in a long ſpeech, he put his hand upon 
the head of Edward, the Queen knowing nothing of 
the myſtery, lifted him up, and ſhewing him to all 
the aſſembly, who were extremely ſurprized, Behold, 
* ſaid he, your King. This is Edward, the Son of 
this Queen Emma, and of Ethelred, King of the 
* Engliſh nation. Him I eleQ for King, and to him 
* I firit do homage. After ſome diſputes the election 
* was conſented to, though it diſpleaſed many; but at 
that time there were none who durſt openly oppoſe 
Godwin.“ 

This, though it might ſuffice for our purpoſe at pre- 
ſent, ſhall not be all that we will quote from this chro- 
nicle, for what follows may very probably be as enter- 
taining to the reader, as ſhewing what the general ſenſe 
of men was in thoſe times. * Edward, ſon of Ethel- 


red, King of England, thus elected, was crowned 


© alſo at Wincheſter. He took to wife Weditha, but 
© both of them preſerved their virginity. He honoured 
© Godwin above all men; as for his mother, he neither 
* reverenced nor deſpiſed her in public. Many there 

were who had befriended him in exile, that came to 
him from Normandy ; amongſt theſe was one Robert, 
whom in proceſs of time he made firſt Biſhop of 
London, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Edward had his mind ſo tainted by the invidious ſug- 
geſtions of this Archbiſhop, that he grew at length 
to ſuch bitterneſs, as to expel Earl Godwin, who had 
made him King, and whoſe daughter he had married, 
from his councils ; and having deſpoiled him and his 
family of their honours, beſtowed them among their 
enemies. He took from Queen Emma, his mother, 
all that ſbe poſſeſſed, and cauſed her to be confined 
in the abbey of Werewell, where he allowed her a 
very ſcanty ſubſiſtence. Alwine, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who was ſaid to be familiar with his mother, he 
ſtripped of his patrimonial eſtate, and forbid him, 
upon pain of death, to ſet his foot without the city 
« of Winchefter.” This, if it be true, or if it comes 
any thing near the truth, ſhews what great obligations 
Edward, ſurnamed the Confeflor,. lay under to Earl 
Godwin, and there is no doubt that paſſages of the 
like kind were found in other chronicles of thoſe 
days; in which, though they have tolerably eſcaped 
later revolutions, they are now wanting, and in many 
of them things are inſerted that are utterly inconſiſtent 


with them ; yet they appear to have had ſuch weight 
with William of Malmeſbury (20), that it is plain he 
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was purely the effects of his own diligence and good 
ſenſe ; for other Hiſtorians of that time adopted the 
common notions out of reſpect far the Normans ; fbr 
it was out of compliment to them that theſe altera- 
tions were made ; and if the Saxon chronicle, and this 
of Wincheſter, had not eſcaped, William of Malmſbu- 
ry's account would have run the hazard of being 
thought of his own invention. 
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ſatisfied with killing him would have 


ple of Dover. 


G OD WIN. 
this is ſaid to have been done by the advice of Earl Godwin, and Biſhop Living, tho? in 
ſucceeding times a long ſtory was told of*the Queen's being ſuſpected of too much familia- 
rity with Alwin then Eiſhop of Wincheſter ; and that the Earl charged both her and him 
with being the authors of prince Alfred's death, and the Queen with an attempt to 
poiſon Edward himſelf, upon which having paſſed the trial of the Ordeal, ſhe in memory 
of the nine burning plough- ſhares, over which ſhe went blindfold unhurt, gave nine 
manors to the church of Wincheſter, and was thereupon reſtored to the King's favour (g). 
But of all this, not a word in the Saxon Annals, in the hiſtory of Eadmerus, or in Wil- 
liam of Malmeſbury. As for thoſe who penned the annals probably they never heard of 
it, and for the other two writers, they had more ſenſe and regard to veracity, than to ſet 
it down if they did. A. D. 1043, Archbiſhop Eadſig being very infirm, intreated the 
King that he might reſign his ſce to Siward Abbot of Abington, which, at the inſtance 
of Earl Godwin, he was permitted to do; and it is faid in the annals (5), that this 
affair was tranſacted with much ſecrecy, becauſe the Archbiſhop apprehended, if his in- 
tention was publickly known, ſome perſon of leſs probity and learning would by dint of 
intereſt or of money (theſe are the very words in the chronicle) have thruſt himſelf into 
the See. The ſame year the King married Egitha, which ſome have ſoftened into Editha, 
the daughter of Ear] Godwin, a lady not only of great beauty and piety, but of conſider- 
able learning alſo, and a great encourager of it in others, as Ingulphus of his own know- 
lege and experience, as having participated of her bounty, acknowledges (i). But the 


King, either out of ſecret hatred to her father, as ſome ſay (&), or from an unreaſonable 
and unwarrantable zeal for chaſtity, as others aſſert, never lived with her as a wife (1), tho? 


nothing of this appears in the Annals, and Malmeſbury, who mentions both cauſes as we do 
doubtfully, very roundly declares afterwards, that he will not anſwer for the fact (m). In 
1045, Earl Swayn, one of Godwin's ſons, left the kingdom, and retired to Flanders, on 
account, as we are told, of his violating the chaſtity of an Abbeſs (z). The next year, the 
King being at Sandwich, with a great fleet to repel the Daniſh pirates that waſted the 
coaſt, Earl Swayn came thither to him, and had prevailed upon the King to reſtore him to 
his honours and eſtate ; but that his own brother Harold, and his couſin Beorn, hindered it, 
aſſuring the King that he was unworthy of his mercy, upon which he had four days 
time given him to retire (o). He not long after met with his father and his couſin 
Beorn at ſca, and having got the latter on board his ſhip, carried him away to the iſland 
of Axmouth and there murthered him, of which his relations at London having notice, 
and of the church where he was interred, they removed his corps to Wincheſter, and 
buried it there by that of his uncle King Knute (p). In 1047 there was a great council 
held at London, and ſoon after the King pardoned Earl Swayn (q). This year died 
Archbiſhop Eadſig, who upon the demiſe of Siward had reſumed his See, to which upon 
this vacancy the King promoted Robert, who was a Norman, and who was ſuſpected, as 
Malmeſbury obſerves, to have infuſed into the King's boſom, a jealouſy and hatred of 
Earl Godwin, which quiekly broke out with great fury upon the following occaſion (r). 
Euſtace Earl of Boloigne, who had married the King's ſiſter, came over to make him a 
viſit, and in his return paſſing from Canterbury to Dover, he ſent ſome of his retinue, 
when he was within a mile of the place, to take up quarters for him, in which behaving 
themſelves very rudely, and one of them attempting to thruſt himſelf into a houſe with- 
out the owner's leave, wounded him, upon which the townſman killed him in his own 
defence. This ſo provoked Earl Euſtace, that he broke into the man's houſe, and not 
puniſhed others, which excited a great tumult, 
wherein more than twenty of the townſmen were killed, and nineteen of his own people 
(5s). Upon this, with the few that were left, he fled to the King, and told him a lamenta- 
ble ſtory, laying all the fault on the town's people, to which the King too readily 
yielding belief, diſpatched his orders to Earl Godwin not to hear, but to puniſh the peo- 
The Earl, who as the Annals ſay, thought it hard to be made the de- 
ſtroyer of thoſe who were under his protection, delayed going, and inſinuated to the 
King that it would be fight to hear both ſides (f). About this time the Welſh having 
invaded Herefordſhire, which was within the limits of Earl Swayn's government, plundered 
the country and built a fort there; the King ſummoned the nobility to Glouceſter, but 
Earl Godwin and his ſons, who thought that force was beſt repelled by force, had aſſem- 
bled a great army, and were upon the point of attacking the Welſh, when they were 
ſummoned to attend the King at this council; for the Welſhmen had applied to Edward, 
and made him believe that they were not the aggreſſors in this buſineſs, but that Earl 
Godwin and his aſſociates had afſembled theſe forces for bad purpoſes («). The King 
having with him Earl Siward, Earl Leofric, and moſt of the nobility in the northern parts of 
his kingdom about him, endeavoured to induce them to act againſt Earl Godwin, and 
thoſe of his party. The Earl and his ſons having notice of this, remained firm, notwith- 
ſtanding, tho? ſuch as were with them thought it a grievous thing, as the Saxon Annals 
ſay, to act againſt their prince (w) ; but Malmeſbury with great probability affirms, that 
Earl Godwin gave poſitive orders to his army not to act offenſively, but to repel force 
by force, in caſe they were attacked. However, if more moderate counſels had not interfe- 
red, a civil war had certainly enſued. The nobility about the King having prevailed up- 

on 


them to quit the kingdom (z). 
Flanders, to Earl Baldwin, and Harold retired into Ireland (a). 


GODWIN, 
on him, to let matters reſt as they were, and to ſummon a great council at London in the 
beginning of September, both parties ſeparated without coming to blaws (x). At the 
mceting of the great council, where the Lords both of the Southern and Northern Pro- 
vinces were preſent, Earl Swayn was declared an outlaw, and Eaf] Godwin and Earl aan. 
Harold were cited to appear and give an account of their proceedings (y). The two 
Earls declared themſelves ready to come, provided they had hoſtages given them for ( Chres. 
their ſecurity. This was refuſed, and they were again ſummoned to appear, with no 
more than twelve in their company, and as they declined this they had five days given (= Hen. 


Farl Godwin and Earl Swayn went immediately to 


As ſoon as the King 
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knew they were gone, he cauſed his Queen to be ſeized, and having taken from her Chron. Saxon, 
her lands, and whatever money ſhe had; he ſent her to the nunnery of Werewell, where 
ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of his ſiſter, tho? it does not appear that this unhappy 


eg was charged with any offence, but was puniſhed for the fault, 


or rather for the 


ing's ſuſpicion, of her father (5) [FJ. The King likewiſe to ſhew his reſentment till 
more, gave the county of Earl Swayn, to Earl Odda; and that of Harold, to Earl 


Elfgar the ſon of Earl Leofric (c). 


In 1052, died 


Queen Emma on the ſixth 


of May (4), and the King ordered a fleet to aſſemble at Sandwich, under the com- 


mand of Earl Rolfe and Earl Odda; however Earl Godwin came with a 
Flanders, to a point of land near Rumney in Kent, of which the Earls 


they ſailed after him (e). 


_ from 


aving notice 


But he having early intelligence of their motions, retired to 


Penſey in Suſſex, and from thence returned to Flanders; but the King's fleet, thro? the 
fault of thoſe who commanded it, diſperſcd, and the ſeamen returned home (F). Earl 
Godwin having notice of this, put to fea again as ſoon as poſſible, and being joined at 
the Iſle of Wight by his ſon Harold, with nine ſhips from Ireland, they failed along (//Hen.Huntine 
the coaſt of Suſſex, and took out of every port what ſhips there were in it, and having Will. Malmeſbu- 
done the like on the coaſt of Kent, they came to the Buoy in the Nore, and ſo directly ris. 


up the river (g). 


The King had moſt of the nobility about him, and a conſiderable 


force; Ear! Godwin however, and thoſe of his party, ſent a very ſubmiſſive meſſage to 
the King, deſiring to be reſtored to their honours and eſtates, of which they had been un- 
Juſtly deprived (50). To this the King ſhewed himſelf ſo much averſe, that the Earl had 


much difficulty to hinder thoſe of his party from committing hoſtilities (i). 


At length, by 
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the interpoſition of Biſhop Stigand, and other prudent men, a negotiation was ſct on foot, ( Chron. Seren. 
| hoſtages given, and a peace concluded (&). 
with moſt of his party, withdrew, being reſolved to paſs over into France, and in their 
way committed many outrages and murthers (/). In a ſhort time after a great council was n. Punelm. 


(m) Chron, 
Saxon, 


(21) Chron. Sax- 
OR. 


Upon this the Norman Archbiſhop Robert, 


there, upon a full hearing, Earl Godwin and his ſons were acquitted, reſtored to the King's 


favour, and to all the honours and preferments they had formerly enjoyed (n) [G. 


[F] For the King's ſuſpicion of her father.) The 
uſage that Edward gave this lady, joiged perhaps to 
the ſtrange reaſon which Malmeſbury ſays he aſſigned 
for it, that ſhe alone ſhould not enjoy peace and plenty, 
when her father and all the reſt of her family were 
plunged into difficulties and diſtreſs, has countenanced 
the opinion, that the King married this lady purely 
to ſatisfy the ambition of her father. But it may not 
be amiſs to conſider, that if this had really been the 
caſe, the King would certainly have married her 
ſooner ; whereas from the Saxon chronicle it appears 
that he did not marry her 'till the third year of his 
reign (21), which argues no ſuch haſte on her father's 


fide. It may be alſo, that ſhe was not marriageable be- 


fore, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of Prince Alfred's 
falling a victim fix years before to the contempt he 
ſhewed the father, in rejecting his only daughter. By 
the way, let us refle& a little on the inconfiſtencies into 
which theſe writers fall, by endeavouring to vent their 
ſpleen againſt this family, without regard not only to 
the truth of Hiſtory, and the genuine ſtate of things, 
but even to their own relations. For, Where was the 
great inequality of this match ? or, Why ſhould this 
young Prince refuſe it? 

He was an adventurer only, and had no good title to 
the Crown, but for want of a better ; that is, becauſe 
Edward, the father of Edgar Atheling, the ſon of 
Edmund Ironfide, and this prince's own nephew, was 
not within the reach of the Engliſh. What hurt there- 
fore would it have done him, or his title, to have mar- 
ried the grand daughter of Canutus the Great? or, 
Why might not this determine Edward to have Egitha 
for a Queen, though not for a wife? Certain it is, 
that his behaviour towards her at all times was none of 
the beſt ; which, joined to her own eaſy and affable 


The 
Queen 


behaviour, the envy of Courts, and the malice of the 
Normans, drew upon her calumnies, to which poſſibly 
the ears of her weak huſband were not always ſhut. 
But Malmeſbury, who mentions theſe, tells us alſo, 
that when ſhe died, pretty late in the reign of King 
William, ſhe fully cleared herſelf by a ſolemn declara- 
tion on her death-bed, that ſhe had never given any 
cauſe for theſe ſuſpicions (22). It was, to ſay the truth, 
no very high commendation of Edward the Confeſſor, 
that though he was awed by his counſellors, and go- 
verned by his flatterers, yet he was a very tyrant to his 
wife, and his mother, whom he committed both to 
the ſame place, after treating them both in the ſame 
manner ; that is, in the words of the old Annaliſt, af- 
ter ſtripping them to the laſt farthing (23). And as to 
his Queen, allowing her only one maid, as the Saxon 
chronicle affirms, it may be the ill uſage of the Queen- 
Conſort contributed to break the heart of the Queen- 
Mother ; for it is certain, if any thing in theſe times 
can be ſo, that ſhe died before the Queen was re- 
ſtored to her meek huſband's favour. 
we yield entire credit to the chronicle of Wincheſter, 
this will be the more probable ; for in that we have 
ſeen Earl Godwin was ſo far from accuſing Queen 
Emma, that he was diſgraced with her; and it may be, 
that upon his reconciliation the marriage took place. 
At all events the King's conduct in this particular 
was univerſally condemned; and no wonder, ſince he 
ſhewed himſelf thereby to be no better a man as a 
King, than as a huſband. 

[G] They had formerly enjoyed.) The learned Lawyer 
and great Antiquary mentioned in the text, is the 
famous Mr Selden; he, ſpeaking of the juriſdiction 
exerciſed in the great Council, or Witenagemote, tells 
us, that it oonſiſted either in a deliberative power, 


meſburienſis. 


called at London, purſuant to the treaty, at which moſt of the nobility were preſent, and {7 Chron. Saxon, 
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Queen was likewiſe ſent for back to Court, 
been taken from her. Robert was deprived 


which concerned their aſſenting to new laws, and ad- 
vifing in matters of ſtate, or in a judicial, which was 
of giving judgments upon ſuits or complaints in the 
ſame court (24). He gives inſtances of all theſe; and 
in ſpeaking to the laſt, the caſe of criminal proceedings, 
ſays he, is that againſt Earl Godwin. He having had 
a trial before the Lords, under King Hardecnute, ( coram 
proceribus regni licet falſo ſe purgarat, ſaith Bromton) 
touching the death of Alfred, ſon to King Ethelred, 
and brother to him that was afterwards Edward the 
Confeſſor, had fled out of England, and that as it 
ſeems upon ſome judgment of baniſhment, or at leaſt 
of an oulawry given againſt him, and that alſo in a 
Witenagemote, or Parliament. And upon his return, 
with hope of Edward the Confeffor's favour, he ſolli- 
cited the Lords to intercede for him with the King. 
In the time of his return the Witenagemote or Parlia- 
ment ſat at London. | 
He then proceeds to give the words of the Hiſto- 
rian in Latin, which in Engliſh are to this effect (25): 
That the King having ſummoned a great council, as 
ſoon as he there beheld Earl Godwin, immediately 
accuſed him before them all of having betrayed and 
murthered his brother, Prince Alfred, in theſe words : 


Thou traytor, Godwin, I accuſe thee of the death 


of Alfred, my brother, whom thou haſt traiterouſly 
© murthered; and for the proof of this, I refer myſelf 
to the judgment of curiæ veſtræ, i. e. your court.” 
Then the King proceeded thus: © You, moſt noble 
© Lords, the Earls and Barons of the kingdom, you, 
* who are my liegemen, being here aſſembled, have 


© heard my appeal, as alſo the anſwer of Earl Godwin. 


* I will, that you now give a right ſentence between 
© us in this my appeal, and afford due juſtice therein.” 
Then the Earls and Barons, baving maturely debated 
this matter _ themſelves, ſome were for giving 
judgment for the King, but others differed from them, 
ſaying, that Earl Godwin had never been obliged to 
the King by either homage, ſervice, or fealty, and 


therefore could be no traytor to him; and beſides, that 


he had not killed the Prince with his own hands. But 
others replied, that no Earl, Baron, nor any other ſub- 
je& of the King, could by law wage battle againſt him 
in his appeal, but ought upon the whole matter to ſub- 
mit himſelf to the King's mercy, and offer him rea- 
ſonable amends. Then Leofric, Earl of Cheſter, who 
was an upright and ſincere man, both with reſpe& to 
God, and the world, ſpoke thus: * Earl Godwin, 
* who next to the King, is indeed a perſon of the beſt 
+ quality in England, cannot deny, but that by his counſels 
8 Alfred, the King's brother, was killed; and therefore 
my opinion is, that both himſelf, and his ſons, and 


twelve of us Earls, that are his friends and kinſmen, 
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* ſhould appear humbly before the King, each of us 
carrying as much gold and filver as he can hold in 
his arms, and offering it to him, moſt humbly ſup- 
« plicate for his pardon ; and then the King ſhould re- 
© mit to the Earl all rancour and anger whatſoever a- 
« oainſt him; and having received his homage and 
6 Fatty, peaceably reſtore to him all his lands. To this 
the aſſembly agreed; and thoſe that were appointed, 


loading themſelves with treaſure after the manner afore- 


ſaid, went unto the King, ſhewing him the order and 
manner of their judgment, which he being unwilling 
to contradict, complied with, and ſo ratified whatever 
they had before decreed. * The circumſtances, ſays 
Mr Selden, that belong to this caſe, are variouſly 
* expreſſed in the publiſhed ſtories of William of 
Malmeſbury, Huntingdon, Hoveden, Florentius, and 
others. But it ſeems by Florentius, that this was in 
the Conſilium, as he calls it, or Witena te, held 
in 1052, or the ninth year of the Confeſſor: for 
then, he ſays, was the Earl reconciled to the King's 
favour in that court, though neither he, nor any 
other, relate this proceeding as Bromton doth.” 
But, as Mr Tyrrel very well obſerves (25), it is ſur- 
rizing that Mr Selden did not ſee, that if there had 
— any truth in this ſtory, it muſt have happened at 


leaſt ten years before; for the year to which he fixes 


was not, as he ſuppoſes, the ninth, but the twelfth year 
of Edward's reign ; and if this tranſaction could ever 
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and had reſtitution made of whatever had 


of the Archbiſhoprick, in which he was fuc- 


ceeded 


have happened, it muſt have happened in the ſecond. 
Indeed the author who reports it acknowledges he did 
not believe it, for he ſaw that it was big with abſardi. 
ties and contradictions. Yet in the main, and for the 
purpole for which he brings it, Mr Selden is certainly 
right; for there was a great council in the year 10; 2, 
in which Earl Godwin might be ſaid, with great pro- 
priety, to be tried by his Peers. We will give the 
reader a mych better authority than that which we have 
ſubverted, and this is the Saxon chronicle, which re- 
lates the whole matter thus (27): * A great Council, 
* (the Saxon words are Mycel Gemote ) without London, 
* was then ſummoned, (that is, in ſome place near 
* London) and there all the Earls and other Noblemen 
met in this Council; in which aſſembly Earl Godwin 
made his defence, and purged himſelf there before 
Edward the King, his Lord, ſhewing himſelf to be 
entirely free from the crime that had been objected 
to him, to his ſon Harold, and to all the reſt of his 
ſons. The King thereupon received the ſaid Earl 
and all the reſt of his ſons into full friendhip, 
and reſtored him to his whole county, and whatever 
he before poſſeſſed, as he likewiſe did to all who 
were with him. Ihe King likewiſe reſtored to his 
Lady, that is, to the Queen, whatever 'ſhe formerly 
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rt, the Archbiſhop, and all the Fraghmen, were 
outlawed, becaſe that they were the principal inſtru- 
* ments of the enmity that had ariſen between the 
* King and Earl Godwin ; and Biſhop Stigand was pro- 
© moted to the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury.“ As 
there can be nothing clearer or plainer than this, ſo 
the reader cannot but acknowledge, that it eomes up 


as fully to Mr Selden's propoſition, in regard to the 


juriſdiction of theſe great Councils, as what he is pleaſed 
to call the record preſerved by the Hiſtorian whom he 
Cites; in which there are not only ſeveral words in the 


original which were not in uſe in the Saxon times, and 


which conſequently prove, that it cannot be the tranſ- 
cript of any record, but alſo various circumſtances that 
ſhew it was written long after the time, from. popular 
rumours only, and full of contradictions. For if it 
happened as the chronicle expreſsly ſays, it did happen 
early in the Confeſſor's reign, then the King muſt have 
afterwards married the daughter of a man who ſtood 
in a manner ſelf- convicted of his brother's murther, 


ſſeſſed. There alſo, by unanimous conſent, Ro- 


(27) Chron, Sax- 


on, 


who fled for it, and who with the aſſiſtance of his 


friends, had commuted his crime for a ſum of 


money. 

But if, with Mr Selden, we place this record in 10; 2, 
we muſt then admit, that the King. with all this in his 
heart, and with a full perſwaſion that Earl Godwin was 
both a murtherer and a traytor, had married his 
daughter, and intrufled him with the conduct of all his 
affairs, and which is ſtill worſe, after a confeſſion of 
theſe crimes, received him again into his favour. But 
there is an expreſſion in what Mr Selden calls a record, 
which is equally irreconcilable to both dates ; for Earl 
Leofric is made to ſay, that after the King, Earl 
Godwin was the moſt confiderable man in the realm. 
Now this was impoſſible if he was an outlaw, and had 
been ſo for years, as muſt have been the caſe in 1042 
neither was it true ten years after, for even then he 
had been driven out of his country, and was ſuing 
to be reſtored. One obfervation more, and we will 
conclude. The crime imputed to the Earl, and of 


which he cleared himſelf before this Council, could 
not be the murther of the King's brother; for in that 


Harold, and the reſt of his ſons, were never ſaid to 
have any concern; indeed how ſhould they, when 
the eldeſt could not have been more than twenty, 
and ſome of them might have been in thejr cradles. 
Upon the whole, the Saxon chronicle ſhews, that 
the King, miſled by his affection for his brother in- 
law, had commanded Godwin Earl of Kent to puniſh 


the people of Dover unjuſtly, that through the inſi- 


nuations of his foreign favourites, he had reſented his 
not complying with theſe orders, as an act of treaſon ; 
that for this he had driven him and his whole 


family into exile without a hearing; that theſe” 


points being mage out in a great Council, who 


were 


eee 


(#) Chron. Saxon. 
Walti Heming- 
fort. 

Sim. Dunelm. 


(23) Simeonis 
Dunelmenſis 
Hiſtoria, col. 
187. 


(29) Abbrevia- 
tiones Chronico- 
rum Autore Ra- 
dulfo de Diceto, 
col. 476. 


(30) De Geſtis 
Regum Anglo- 
Tum,  $ Wu 


(3) Aiiredus 
Abbas Rievallis 
de vite & mira- 
culis Edwardi 
Confeſſoris, col. 
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ceeded by Stigand, and with moſt of the Normans were baniſhed the kingdom, for hav- 


ing been the great inſtruments in the late troubles (=). 1 Go 
long to enjoy this return of proſperity, for on the fifteenth of April 1053, he departed this 
life, and was buried in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter (o) [A] His widow lady Githa, 


were the proper judges between the King and his No- 
bles, Earl Godwin, and all his family, were reſtored 
to their juſt rights, and the foreign favourites baniſhed. 
But theſe foreigners becoming afterwards maſters of this 
kingdom, and having an intereſt in corrupting this pe- 
riod of our hiftory, did as much in that reſpeC as they 
could, and out of their maſs of. fictions and falſhood, 
by the aſſiſtance of the Saxon chronicle, the only au- 


thentic authority yet remaining, we have once more 


recovered the truth. 

[H] And was buried in the old menaſtery at Win- 
chefler ) All men, however great and potent, mult 
leave the felicities of this world, and account for 
the uſe they made of them in the next. But if in 
his life-time the fortune of Earl Godwin was envied, 
and his actions traduced after his deceaſe; his death 
hath furniſhed ſtill more matter, though the commoneſt 
of all accidents that befel him, than the reſt. It may 
afford the reader ſome entertainment, as well as in- 
formation, to ſee how the ſtories told upon this head 
have been gradually augmented, to a degree beyond 
all power of- belief. In the Saxon chronicle, and in 
that of Wincheſter, the fact is ſet down as in the text, 
that is, the Earl's death, the time of it, and the place 
where he wis buried. In the chronicles of Dur- 
ham (28) we read, that the King keeping his Eaſter 
week at Wincheſter, Earl Godwin being as uſual at 
the King's table in the holidays, was.ſuddenly ſtruck 
with ſo violent a diſeaſe, that he fell from his ſeat. 
Upon this his three ſons, the Earls Harold, Toſty, and 
Gyrth, took him up, and carried him into the King's 
chamber, hoping that in a little time he would come 
out of his fit; but he growing worſe and worſe, died 


upon the fifth day after, which was the fifteenth of 


April. Another Hiſtorian tells us (29), that Godwin, 
the King's father-in-law, fitting with him at table, ad- 
dreſſed him in theſe words: * It has been often told 
* thee, O King, though falſely, that I have conſpired 
* againſt thee; but if the God of Heaven be true and 
* juſt, let not this inorſel of bread paſs throught me, if 
l ever ſo much as thought of working thy deſtruction. 
But God, true and juſt, heard the voice of this traytor, 


ſo that ſtrangled with that bit of bread, he went to 


taſte the pains of death eternal. William of Malmeſ- 
bury (30) has a different ſtory ; he ſays, that ſome diſ- 
coure aroſe concerning the King's brother Alfred, upon 
which Earl Godwin ſaid, As often, O King, as this 
* ſubjeC is mentioned, I ſee plainly with what counte- 
* nance you look upon me; but let not God ſuffer this 
© morſe] to be ſwallowed by me, if I had any know- 
* ledge of the contrivances to his prejudice, or to 
* your's.” Having ſaid this, and put the bit of bread 
he had in his hand into his mouth, he was inſtantly 
choaked with. it | 

But the profeſſed Hiſtorian of Edward the Confeſſor 
intending to add the laſt hand to this fine tale, after 


having told us what a wicked wretch this Godwin was, 


and how he had thruſt out all the King's Norman 
friends and favourites, was thus by his own confeſſion 
puniſhed by the hand of God (31). Upon a certain 
feaſt day, when Godwin, with other Nobles, was at the 
King's table, it happened while they were at dinner, 
that the cup-bearer made a falſe ſtep through haſte, 
but as he tripped with one foot, he recovered himſelf 
immediately on the other, without ſlipping down. Of 
this many of thoſe who were preſent took notice, ſay- 
ing, that one foot came in luckily to the aſſiſtance of 
the other; upon which the Earl, to throw in his jeſt 
amongſt the reſt, added, So brother ſhould aſſiſt bro- 
* ther, when either ſtands in need.“ The King turning 
towards, him replied, © So might my brother have 
* helped me, if Godwin had not interpoſed.” Upon 
this the Earl was much caſt down, and with a counte- 
nance full of ſorrow he ſaid, © I know, O King, that in 
* your own mind you ſtill look upon me as the author 
of his death, and that you ſtill yield credit to thoſe 
who have ſtiled me a traytor to him and to thee ; 
but God, who knows the ſecrets of all hearts, ſhall 
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ton. 

Chron. Saxon. 
Allured Bever. 


But Earl Godwin did not live 


who 


judge, and fo let this morſel which I hold in my 
hand paſs through my throat without doing me hurt, 
* as he knows that neither guikt of treaſon towards 
© thee, or knowledge of thy brother's death, reſts in 
me Having ſaid this, and put the piece into hig 
mouth, he ſwallowed it half down; but then he tried 
in vain to get it farther, and ſtruggling next to force it 
up, it ſtuck faſt ; the courſe of the ſprings of life _ 
topped, his eyes turned, and his arms became ſtiff. 
The King ſeeing his miſerable death, and fully per- 
ſwaded in himſelf that it was the effect of divine judg- 
ment, he ſaid to thoſe who ſtood by, Drag out this 
dog. His ſons upon this came, and taking him from 
under the table, laid him on a bed, where in a very 
little time the tray tor breathed his laſt, _—_ 
Though the abbot of Reveſby did his beſt to illuſtrate | 
this ſtory, yet being rather a florid than an accurate 
writer, there are ſome unlucky eſcapes; for, either 
this Confeflor had no conſcience, or he would not have 
expected that his elder brother would have ſerved him, 
ſeated on a throne. He would have been cautious alſo 
of behaving in ſuch a manner to the father of his 
Queen; and, his meek ſpirit conſidered, he never 
would have called him dog in his laſt minutes, and pre- 
ſently after put it in the power of his ſons to revenge 
the indignity, The worſt of all is, the abbot has not 


told us where this happened; and therefore ſome who 


wrote after him have laid the ſcene at Wincheſter, | 
while others have transferred it to Windſor (32). One (32) Math. | 
of our antiquaries ſays, that Wulſtan Biſhop of 2 1 
Worceſter curſed the bread (33); another writer ſays, — N 8 
that before the Earl ſwallowed it, the King bleſſed Hen. Knygtion, 
it (34). One no doubt is as true as the other; but we col. 23 36. 

mult not ſuppoſe, that all monks were ſo blind or Will. Malmeſbu- 
ſo bad as to believe this tale, for Eadmerus of Canter- 

bury, and Walter of Hemmingford, are both ſilent. 
After an interval of ages comes Polydor Virgil, and to 
ſhew the quickneſs of Italian wit, adds a very confi- 
derable circumſtance that ſlipped the abbot of Reveſby's 
invention (35). He ſays, yet indeed it had been 
ſaid before him, though not in conjunction with the Y 
abbot's ſtory, that it was Harold, who being the King's England, p. 47 3. 
cup- bearer, ſtumbled, and occaſioned all this miſchief. 

But it is time to leave theſe fimple falſhoods to the (34) Hen. Hunt- | 
reader's contempt, and not purſue them any farther, insdon. 


Anglice 
E lib, VIII. 


Godſtovianum, 

p · 31. ; 
Lelandi ColleAa- 
nea, tom. I. p. 
760. 


(33) Lambard's 
Dictionary of 


though that might be eaſily done, as they are falſhoods as 


much unworthy of criticiſm as of credit. But we cannot 
conclude this note without producing a very authentic 
teſtimony in ſupport of the truth that we aſſert, and in 
diſproof of all this long legend of lies. We fland in- 


debted for this to the honeſt and diligent John Stowe, 
whoſe care and induſtry in collecting the materials ot 


our hiſtory could be only equalled by his integrity. He 
had in his cuſtody a manuſcript life of Edward the 
Confeſſor, which after the Saxon Chronicle, was per- 
haps the moſt authentic piece of hiſtory that eſcaped 
the general wreck of all that regarded the Saxon con- 
ſtitution. Out of this curious work he has extracted 
the following paſſages in relation to this great man's 
death, and the impreſſion it made upon the Engliſh 
nation ; which therefore we ſhall tranſcribe in his own 
words: Duke Godwin and his ſons being reconciled 
to the King, and the country Deng quiet, in the 
* ſecond year after died the ſaid duke, of happy me- 
* mory, Whoſe death was the ſorrow of the people; 
him their father; him the nouriſher of them and the 
kingdom ; with continual weeping they bewailed. 
He was buried with worthy honour in the old mo- 
naſtery of Wincheſter, giving to the ſame church 
gifts, ornaments, and rents of lands. Harold ſuc- 
* ceeded * dukedom, which was a great com- 
* fort to the whole Engliſh nation; for in virtue both 
© of body and mind he excelled all people, as another 
* Judas Macchabeus, and was a friend to his country, 
* diligently ſupplying his father's place, and walking 
in his ſteps; that is to ſay, in patience, mercy, and 
* affability, to well-willers; but to diſquiet perſons, - 
* thieves, and robbers, with a lion's countenance, he 
25 B * threatened 
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who had great poſſeſſions gave, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, very liberally to 
ſeveral churches, that they might pray for his ſoul's health, and particularly to that of 
Wincheſter, the manors of Bleodan and Craukumb, with ornaments of different kinds (p). 
He was ſeized at the time of his deceaſe of an immenſe eſtate in different counties, of 
which we are able to give no account with any tolerable degree of accuracy, but from a 
molt authentic record it appears (q), that amongſt others he held theſe Leleburne, 
Fereburne, Seleſburne, Boltone, Herbretreton, Brunſell, Coteham, Hore, Hancheſt, 
Fulcheſtan, Romenel, Eſtefort, Oiſtreham, and Boltune in Kent. Dodimere, Iver, 
Erbentone, Hiham, Wilendone, Radetone, Wineltone, Toringes, Leſtone, Bercheham, 
Silleton, Lorentone, Trovorde, Tocherſt, Stodeham, Botendone, Seleham, Tadeham, 
Borne, Gontone, Eſtone, Icemore, Clepinges, Beneſtede, Hentone, Laneſwic, Rotingedene, 
Briſtelmeſtune, Berchinges, Fochinges, Saleſcome, Herſt, Pluntune, Bercham, Bedling, 
Wilſtaneſtune, Congeltune, Apleſham, Ordinges, Dentune, How, Eſſingetune, Walſing- 


tune, and Etune in Suſſex; and Stantune in Herefordſhire, Witley in Surry, Sudbertune, 


Wallope, Alwartone, Funtley, Hallege, Ceptune, Seneorde, Hamledune, Bockeland, 


Copenore, and Sudtune in Hampſhire. Out of his poſſeſſions he gave in his lifetime 


to the cathedral of Canterbury, the towns and lordſhips of Stiſtede and Cogſhall in 
Eſſex; as alſo Chich, which he received from the gift of King Canute (r), tho' ſome 
have not ſcrupled amongſt other crimes to charge him with injuſtice done to the Church. In 
reſpect to his widow and his poſterity, we ſhall give a ſuccin&t account of them at the bottom 


© threatened his juſt ſeverity.” Thus much addeth he 
out of the ancient monument intituled Vita Ed- 
wardi (36). h 

[1] At the bottom of the page.] We have already 
proved clearly, that the lady Githa was the ſame per- 
ſon with her whom Polydor Virgil calls Thira, the 
daughter of Knute, and the ſiſter of Hardecnute (37). 
It appears that ſhe had conſiderable eſtates in different 
counties, from the ſurvey taken in the time of the Con- 
queror, viz. Hertinges, 1 raftone, Meredone, Mundre- 
ham, Weſtmeſtan, and Odemanſcote, in Suſſex, Cer- 
denord, in Berks, Otringtone, in Devon, as alſo of 
Edeſtoche and Stoches, in the county of Bucks (38). 
She obtained from the Conquerer the body of her ſon 
King Harold, and cauſed it to be interred at Waltham- 
Abbey. After this ſhe was one of thoſe perſons of 
great quality whom the Conqueror blocked up at Exe- 


ter, from whence however ſhe had the good luck to 
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make her eſcape, and retiring into France, carried with 
her great riches (39). By this lady he had fix, ſome 
writers ſay ſeven, ſons, and one daughter; of theſe it 
is moſt probable, that Swegen, or Swzgn, as the 
Saxons called him, Suane, or Swane, according to our 
manner of writing, was the eldeſt. He was Earl of the 
counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, Hereford, Somerſet, 
Berks, and as ſome ſay of Salop alſo (40). That he 
was Earl of one or more of them ſo early as 1045, is 


out of doubt (41); and a very indifferent charaQter we 


have of him in all our hiftories. His firſt exploit was 
ſeducing Egiva abbeſs of Leominſter, whom he kept as 
his wife for a year, and becauſe the King and the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury would not allow him to 
make her ſo, he quitted the realm (42). In 1046 he 
returned, and endeavoured to obtain his pardon; at 
which time he murthered his couſin, Earl Beorn, of 
which we have a large account in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle; ſo that there is no foundation for ſaying that 
work was penned by a monk, partial to Godwin and 
his family (43). He was however afterwards par- 
doned, and reſtored to his honours, but fell into diſ- 

race, again at the ſame time with his father, and 
for his ſake (44). Malmeſbury ſays he was a man of 
a perverſe diſpoſition, diſloyal to the King, and one 
who tarniſhed the honour of his illuſtrious family by 
turning pyrate (45), which in thoſe times was no great 
diſgrace. 
to [eruſalem, and died in his return, ſome ſay of a 
cold, and others in battle (46). He was married, tho' 
we know not well to whom, and left ifſue a ſon, 
Hzcun (47), of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Harold, 
the ſecond ſon, deſerves more than a note, and there- 
fore we ſhall ſay nothing of him here. The third was 
Winoth, or Walnoth, of whom we have very little to 
ſay ; he ſome way or other fell into the hands of the 
Normans, with his nephew Hzcun, and after the Con- 
queſt was brought over hither, and died a priſoner at 
Saliſbury (49). The fourth ſon, though ſome make 


After his laſt baniſhment he went barefoot 


of the page [1]. The modern hiſtorians have treated his character as indifferently as the 


Monkiſh 


him the ſecond, was Toſti, who A. D. 1056 was made 
Earl of Northumberland by King Edward, as ſome 
ſay, becauſe Waltheof, the ſon of Earl Siward, was a 
child (49) ; but the Saxon Chronicle informs us, that 
be was made Earl of the Eaſt Angles the year before, 
when Earl Elfgar was baniſhed (50). He was a bold 
reſolute man, as appears by his uſage of Pope Nicholas 
the ſecond; for accompanying Aldred, who was 
elected Archbiſhop of York, to Rome, his Holineſs 
refuſed him the pall, and in his return he was robbed ; 
upon which Earl Toſti told the Pope, that if he did 
not make the Biſhop amends, he would ſtop it out of 
the revenues he received from England, where he muſt 
not expect that his cenſures ſhould do much execution, 
when they could not terrify thieves at his own door ; 
upon which the Pontiff granted Aldred the pall, and 
all that he deſired (51). Fle was with his brother Ha- (51) H-n. 
rold in the expedition againſt the Welſh, and behaved Cayghton, col. 
very bravely (52). A.D. 1064 the people of Northum- 2330, * 
berland expelled Toſti, and murthered all who acted | 88 
under his authority, and elected Morker, the ſon of ton, col. 952. ne 
Elfgar, for their Earl; upon which King Edward ſent 20. 
Harold to pacify them, which he did without reſtoring 
his brother; upon which Tofti fled into Flanders, 
where he had married Judith, the daughter of Earl 
Baldwin (53). He returned again in 1066 with a. (53) Will. Mal- 
ſtrong ſquadron and a good army, but was beat by meſburienfis. fol. 
Earl Eadwin, and forced to retire ; but having joined |; Hunting 
Harold King of Norway, who had a fleet of 300 fail, fol. 210. 
and a vaſt army, they defeated Earl Morker and Earl 
Eadwin, but ſoon * were beat by King Harold at 
Stamford - bridge, and both of them lain (54). He (54) Rog. Hove- 
was the founder of the monaſtery of Tinmouth, and den. fol. 257. 
had large eſtates in different counties, but it does not 
appear he had any iſſue. The fifth was Gyrth, who 
was ſo highly in King Edward's favour, that we find 
him ſubſcribing a charter as an Earl fo early as 
1044 (55); when he muſt have been a very young (55) Monaſt. 
man he likewiſe ſubſcribed other charters, but there is Fee 
yet extant an original Saxon charter directed to him, * H. px. 90s 
which, becauſe it is very ſhort, and very curious, we 
will tranſcribe in Engliſh (56). * Edward, King, (56) MS. num. 
* greeteth WIſy, Biſhop, and Gyrth, Earl, and all my 24- James in 
* Nobles in Oxfordſhire. And I tell you, that I have v=o Bib, Bcd, 
given to Chriſt and St Peter into Weſtminſter ® “ 
that ſmall village wherein I was born, by name 
Githſhepe, and one Hyche at Merſce, ſcot-free and 
rent-free, with all the things which belong thereunto , 
in wood and field, in meadows and waters, with 
church, Ad with the immunities of the church, as 
fully, and as largely, and as free, as it ſtood in mine 
own hand, as alſo as my mother Imme, upon my 
right of primogeniture, for my maintenance gave it 
me entire, and bequeathed it to the family.” He is 
ſaid to have been a young man of knowledge and vir- 
tue far above his years (57), and betfving himſelf very (57) Hen. Hunt- 
bravely, was killed with his brother at the fatal battle of gn. 

* . Haſtings 
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(50) Chron, Sax- 
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(52) Hen. Hont- 
ingdon, fol. 210. 
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Monkiſh writers, upon whom they relied, and finding different relations of his behaviour, 1 

and wide chaſms in his hiſtory, they reconciled the former, and filled up the latter, ac- 
cording to their own notions of things, as the reader will be thoroughly fatisfied, it he 


takes the trouble to conſult and compare them (s). One thing very remarkable with te- (') See Mitten, 
gard to this hiſtory is, that not only the moſt authentick chronicle we have, reports Si- William 


none of the crimes that are commonly charged upon this nobleman ; but the moſt judi- Temęle, c. 


cious hiſtorians, in their order of ſucceſſion, have likewiſe paſſed them over in filence, and 
are content to tranſmit him to poſterity, as a bold, eloquent, factious perſon, who during 
the reign of a very weak prince managed all things at his will, which in fome meaſure 
may be true (7). As for the crowd of 'tranſcribers, who followed one another implicitly, Gef fi- 
except what they added from the mouth of common fame, or to make their court to their Rog. Hoveden, 
reſpective. patrons, they have indeed treated him very ill; and from theſe the Norman — 
writers and the Normanized hiſtorians, from whom came our chronicles in verſe, who when 

the ſtudy of our antiquities came to be revived were too much reſpected, with regard to what 

they delivered, as to theſe early times, have uſed him much worſe (2). From them the (x) Retert of | 
Engliſh hiſtorians in the two laſt centuries took very freely, and upon their faith, and lite by Thomas 
upon a ſuppoſition, that it was to little purpoſe to aim at coming at truth in theſe times f. 326, 


. . , , ; 34k, 342. 
of confuſion, is the true ſource of that inconſiſtency which appears in all the accounts Lanquer'sChroni- 


| bitherto publiſhed of this great Earl. Sir William Dugdale (tw) and Mr Tyrrel (x) Je as publiſhed 


, i es 5 by Biſhop Cooper, 
indeed have ſhewn more judgment and greater impartiality than any of the reft. Yer e. 196. 


both of them ſeem to think him guilty of the murther of Alfred, and what ſeems to juſtify end 
them therein, are the imputations of the ſame kind in the Annals of Wincheſter (y)). Hearne's edition, 
But to this we may oppoſe not only the filence of the Saxon Chronicle, but the apparent 
and irreconcileable contradictions viſible in all the accounts of this matter, as hath been {) garonace of 
largely ſhewn, both in this and in a former article, from whence the certainty of that fact England, Vol. I. 
is unqueſtionably deſtroyed. If we may be indulged a conjecture, it ſhould ſeem moſt * * 
probable if this prince was really killed at all, that he came over with his brother, at the (x) General Hi- 
inſtance of Queen Emma in the laſt year of the reign of Hardecnute, and was then age N 
treacherouſly deſtroyed, upon which his brother Edward fled in great fear to Normandy v. 84. 

(z), from whence he came again when the ſupreme authority was committed to Earl, „gn 
Godwin, upon Hardecnute's death, which however it is very hard to conceive, he would eee 


have done, if he had looked upon Earl Godwin, as concerned in that fact; and as to the J. b. 33. 


Annals of Wincheſter, it is not difficult to perceive that they have undergone ſome in- ed 
terpolation, ſince there ſtill remains a paſſage in them in regard to Queen Emma's courſe Chronicle, pub- 
of life, during the reign of her favourite ſon Hardecnute, which is not very conſiſtent gil. 195. © 
with the tale of her purgation. When therefore that was to be put in, whatever tended 

to fix the death of Alfred upon her was to be put out, and this ſeems to have thrown it 

upon Godwin. But as Queen Emma's diſgrace was prior to the King's marriage with 

that Earl's daughter, it is very improbable that he was then loaded with this charge ; and 


as to what is ſaid in thoſe Annals of the Norman Archbiſhop ſtirring up the King 


(53) Chron, 
Saxon, 


(59) Ord, Vit. 


pP 504. 


: GODWIN [Tnowas], a learned Divine, an excellent Preacher, and Biſhop of 


againſt both the Queen and the Earl, it ſeems to be confounding facts that happened at 
very different times; for when Queen Emma fell into diſgrace, he was not either Biſho 

or Archbiſhop, tho* he-might be the author of it nevertheleſs, as he certainly was of the 
King's enmity to Earl Godwin, notwithſtanding the obligations he had to him, and as 
we have ſeen was depoſed and baniſhed for it, by judgment of his Peers. We will cloſe 
this long article with two obſervations ; the firſt is, that if the remark made by ſeveral of 
our hiſtorians be true, that tho* Edward the Confeſſor was not either a wiſe or a brave 
prince, yet he was generally ſucceſsful, it ought in a great meaſure to be aſcribed to the 
abilities of Earl Godwin and his ſons, by whom all the ſucceſſes in his reign were obtained. 
The ſecond, that the public ruin of the Engliſh nation, and of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
by the Norman invaſion, was the conſequence of the divifions in and deſtruction of this 
family; ſo that if ever there was a great man, who flouriſhed in this country, whoſe 


character and conduct deſerved to be examined with care and candour, this is he. 


Haſtings (58) 3 as was alſo Earl Leofwine, the fixth to which we ſhall add, that the old life of that (60) Will. Mal- 
ſon ; both of theſe had very large eſfates, but it does King before mentioned was dedicated to her, that ſhe meſburienſis. 
not appear that they were married, or had children. had a competent allowance from the Conqueror (60), (61) Lelandi Col- 
Elfgare, the ſeventh ſon, is ſaid to have been a monk and dying on the 18th of December 1074, was buried jeganes, tom. I. 
at Rheims in France (59). As for Egitha, conſort of near her huſband (61). -—-— wy 

the Confeſſor, we have ſaid much of her already, 5 = 


. 
(a) Godwini, de 
Bath and Wells, in the reign of n Elizabeth. He was a native af the pleaſant town 8 
of Ock ingham in the county of Berks (4), but we know nothing of his parents, who 16.40 P. 444. 
very probably were but in low circumſtances. He received the firſt tincture of letters in 09 Woah 
the free ſchool of that place (5), and the pregnancy of his parts, recommended him to Vol. 1, — =o 
Dr Richard Layton Archdeacon of Bucks, and rector of Brington in the county of Nor- () Gi 
thampton, a zealous Reformer, and: one of the viſitors of monaſteries, who kept him ſome Catal. of Eng- 


time in his houſe (c), and about the year 1538; ſent him to the Univerſity of Oxford, — 8 
ND _ where 


1 rit, ſupplied his loſs in that great man (e). 


285. 


(f) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 


(s) Oodwin's 


p. 385. 


ti) Godwin's 
Catalogue of 


p. 385. 


rington's Brief 
View, &c. p. 3 


(1) Hiſtoria & 
Antiquitates, 
Oxon. lib. II. 
col. 254, 255» X 
Richard Mawde Maſter of Arts (m). 
() Willis's Sur» 
vey of Cathe- 


p · 221, 


() Somner's 
Antiquities of 


297. 


ſtory of Kent, 
p- 535 


(p) Willis's 
Survey of 


(») Regiſtr. 
Whitgiſt. 


of Archbiſhop 


iv. chap. 25. 


(4) Vith fingular applauſe.) We have ſeveral ſhort, 

and one very full account of this viſit of the Queen's; 

from whence it appears, that ſhe ſet out from Wood- 

ſtock for Oxford on Saturday the firft of Auguſt, and 

remained in that city till the Friday following, being 

attended by the Dean of Toledo, then Ambaſſador 

from his Catholic Majeſty ; the Marquis of Northamp- 

ton; the Earls of Warwick, Suſſex, Huntingdon, 

Rutland, Oxford, and Ormond ; the Biſhops of Saliſ- 

bury and Rocheſter, Lord Howard of Effingham, then 

Lord Chamberlain; Windſor, Stafford, Strange, 

| Sheffield, Montjoy, Henry Seymour, Gray, and Pa- 

(1) Joannis Be- get (1) On every day the Queen was entertained with 
8 academical exerciſes of different kinds; in which the 
teſtis on Wits of the ableſt men in that age, and perhaps there 
ibidem commo- have been few abler in- any, were ſtretched to the ut- 
rante Elizabetha moſt, to merit the applauſe of ſo illuſtrious an audience; 
Regina, but more eſpecially after the , of the Spaniſh 
| Ambaſſador, and Sir William Cecil, Chancellor of the 
- univerſity of Cambridge. On Thurſday the Queen 
was preſent at a divinity- act, in which Dr Lawrence 
Humphries was defendant ; and the Doctors, God- 


win, Weſtphaling, Overton, Calfehill, and Peirce, 
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where he was entered of Magdalen College (d). His patron becoming the year after Dean 
Vol. I. col. 709. Of York, exhibited to him as long as he lived, and other friends, raiſed by his own me- 
In 1544, he became Probationer, and the 
talogue of Eng- next year Bachelor of Arts, and Fellow of his college (f). His zeal for the Reformation 
lik Biſkops, P. drew upon him ſome ill will, which with a proſpect of bad times, made him very gladly 
embrace the rectorſhip of Brackley ſchool in Northamptonſhire, which was in the gift 
of his college, and having quitted his fellowſhip, he retired thither in 1549 (f); while he 
Vol. I. col: 509. Preſided in this ſchool, he took to wife Iſabella the daughter of Nicholas Purcfoy of Shal- 
ſton in the county of Bucks, Eſq; and what time he could ſpare from his ſchool, he 
ſpent in the ſtudy of Divinity and Phyſic, making great proficiency in both (%. In 
Catalogue of , 8 S P 4 y 8 
Engliſk Biſhops, 1555, he took his degree of Bachelor of Phyſick, by the practice of which faculty he 
maintained his family during the reign of Queen Mary, when he ſeems' to have quitted 
(3) Fadi Oxoni- his ſchool on account of the perſecution he met with from Dr Bonner, Biſhop of London 
1 (i). In the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he received Holy Orders from 
9 the hands of Dr Nicholas Bullyngham, Biſhop of London, to whom he became chaplain; 
and by his favour had often the honour to preach before the Queen; who was ſo well 
Englits Biſhops, Plea ſed with the gravity of his perſon, and his plain and pathetic oratory, that, for 
eighteen years together, he was conſtantly one of her Lent Preachers (&). 
60 Sie J. He- ſtanding this brought him into public notice, and high reputation, it was ſome years be- 
; fore he had any preferment ; at length on the removal of Thomas Sampſon, Bachelor of 
Divinity, who was deprived for Non- Conformity by the definitive ſentence of Archbiſho 
Parker, he in the month of June 1 565, was promoted to the Deanery of Chriſt- Church 
Oxford (i), and in the month of December in the ſame year, he had the prebend of Milton 
Eccleſia beſtowed: upon him, by his kind patron Biſhop Bullyngham, on the death of 
In the ſpring of the ſucceeding year, he was pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Canterbury, on the demiſe of that famous ſtateſman Dr Nicholas 
3rale, Vol. III. Wotton, who was the firſt Dean of that church, and at the ſame time Dean of York (n). 
In the Autumn he attended Queen Elizabeth in her pompous viſit to the univerſity of 
Oxford, at which time he took his degree of Doctor in Divinity with ſingular applauſe [A]. 
During the time he enjoyed this deanery, the houſe at Canterbury was much damaged by 
Canterbury. p. fire, and that at Charthan in great want of repair; ſo that the Chapter threatened him 
with a ſuit for dilapidation, which he prevented by rebuilding the deanery (o). After he had 
(o) Haris's Ei- remained eighteen years at Canterbury, within which ſpace he exchanged his prebend of 
Milton-Ecclefia for that of Leighton-Boſard, on the deprivation of Gabriel White (p); 
he was promoted to the ſee of Bath and Wells, when it had been three years vacant, by 
the death of Dr Gilbert Barkley; and was ſucceeded in his deanery by Dr Richard Rogers, 
yay ſuffragan Biſhop of Dover (q). He was confirmed Biſhop and Paſtor of the church of 
St Andrew's, Wells, September the 11th, in the pariſh of St Mary le Bow, London, and 
. and was conſecrated on Sunday September the thirteenth, 1584, by the Archbiſhop, at 
Vol. I. col. 686. Lambeth, the Biſhops of London and Rocheſter aſſiſting (r). This laſt promotion, whe- 
ther proceeding from the Queen's affection, or from the good Archbiſhop's great regard 
for him, was far from being conducive to his honour, in point of public character, or to 
his happineſs, in reſpect to private life. There was, at the time he was raiſed to the epi- 
ſcopal dignity, a very high diſtaſte among the courtiers againſt - the Clergy and the Church, 
but more eſpecially againſt the Biſhops; not ſo much from any difference in point of doc- 
(% Stryp:'s Life trine, though that was likewiſe pretended, as on account of their revenues, of which they 


But notwith- 


Welt, bel Were eager to ſpoil them, and were not at all at a loſs for plauſible pretences to cover their 
2g. unjuſt proceedings (5). Our Prelate felt this very early, and it found him in a condition 


which 


were opponents. Dr jewel, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
acted as moderator. At the concluſion, the Queen 
herſelf made a ſpeech, at the earneſt requeſt of the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, the Earl of Leiceſter, Chancellor 
of this univerſity, and Sir William Cecil, which muſt 


have been extempore, fince, in the ſeyeral relations 


which are till preſerved of this tranſaction, the copies 


of this ſpeech differ widely in point of expreſſion, 


though ſcarce at all in ſubſtance (2). The next day, 
in the afternoon, ſhe left Oxford, being accompanied 
by the heads of the univerfity to Shotover-Hill, where 
the public orator, Mr Roger Marbec, made a ſhort 
ſpeech ; which ended, the Queen gave him her hand 
to kiſs, turning her eyes towards the city, ſhe 
ſaid, Vale Academia inclyta, walete ſubditi fidiſſimi, 
valete ſcholares chariſſimi, Deumque fludiis veſtris pro- 
pitium habeatis ; Valete ! Yalete ! Farewel illuſtrious 
univerſity, farewel moſt faithful ſubjects, fare wel moſt 
dear ſcholars, may Providence be ever propitious to 
your ſtudies ; farewel ! farewel | The large account we 


| have of this royal viſit, was written for the ſatisfaction 


of William Lord Brooke, Baron of Cobham, and Sir 
William Petre, both Privy-Counſellors to her 70 
| a 


> 


(2) Hiftoria & | 


Antiquitates Uni- 


verſitatis Oxogi- 
enſis, lib. I. * 
287. 


which made him feel it very ſenſibly. He was drawing towards ſeventy, ſubje& to ſeveral 
infitmities, and ſo broken with the gout that he was ſcarce able to ſtand, To govern his 
family, that he might bend the whole of his abilities to the diſcharge of his duty, he mar- 
ried a ſecond wife, who was the widow of a trader of London, of years very ſuitable to his 


own; for which, notwithſtanding, he was ſtrangely miſrepreſented to the Queen, 


ſo that 


he entirely loſt her favour; and was abandoned to the fury of his perſecutors, who ſought, 
by all the methods they could contrive, either to fright or to weary him, into granting a 1763. fol. p. 
long leaſe of one of the beſt manors belonging to his ſee (7). What the iſſue was, as well od 

as what the circumſtances were, of this unequal contention, between favourites in the ful- (% Sir John 
neſs of power, and a poor old Prelate, decayed in credit, and declining in health, the 
reader may learn from the pen of a perſon of diſtinction, who was an eye-witneſs of the 


whole, and an actor in ſome part of the buſineſs (a) [B]. 


This unlucky and troubleſome 


diſpute, with it's conſequences, contributed not a little to deject his mind; and thereby 


augmented the ſtrength of his diſeaſe, and the fecbleneſs of his body (w). 


In the ſummer 
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(e) Codwin de 
Præſulibus 
Angliæ, Cantab, 


Harringtgn's 
Brief View, p. 3. 


(w) Good wini 
Epiſcop. Ba- 
tbon. & Wellen. 


p. 98, 99. 


of 1587, Dr Whitgift, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, viſited his dioceſe (x). The two ſuc- (x) Rexiftr, 
ceeding years his health became more and more impaired, till at length, being attacked 


635 Fuller's 


p · 92. 


[B] In ſome part of the buſineſs.) We find ſome 
mention made of this affair by Fuller (3) and other 
Worthies, Berks. writers, particularly Wood (4), who, except naming 
the great favourite, who-was Sir Walter Raleigh, has 


nothing but what he collected and contracted from the 


(4) Athenze Ox- 
onienſis, Vol. I. 
col. 70g. 


(5) Brief View 
of the ſtate of the 
Church of Eng» 
Tand, p. 3. 
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original account, which is ſo well worth the reader's 
peruſal, and fo ſingular in it's kind, it would be doing 
him an injury not to inſert it (5). 
the place, ſays Sir John, as well qualified for a Biſhop 
* as might be, unreprovable, without ſimony, given 


He came to 


to good hoſpitality, quiet, kind, affable, a widower, 
and in the Queen's good opinion. Non minor eſt 
virtus quam quzrere parta tueri. There is not leſs abi- 
lity ſhewn in keeping than in acquiring. If he had held 
on as clear as he entered, I ſhould have highly ex- 
tolled him : but ſee his misfortune that firſt loſt him 
the Queen's favour, and after forced him to angther 
miſchief. Being aged and diſeaſed, and lame of the 
gout, he married (as ſome thought for opinion of 
wealth) a widow of London. 
that time, whom I am ſorry to have occaſion to name 
again in this kind, had laboured to pet the manor of Ban- 
well from this Biſhopric ; and diſdaining the repulſe, 
now hearing this intempeſtive marriage, took advan- 
tage thereof, cauſed it to be told the Queen, know- 
ing how much ſhe miſliked ſuch matches, and inſtant- 
ly purſued the Biſhop with letters and mandates for 
the manor of Banwell for one hundred years. The 


good Biſhop, not expecting ſuch a fudden tempeſt, 


was greatly perplext; yet a while he held out, and 
endured many ſharp meſſages from the Queen, of 


which myſelf carried him one, delivered me by my 


Lord of Leiceſter, who ſeemed to favour the Biſhop, 
and diſlike the Knight for moleſting him ; but they 
were ſoon agreed, like Pilot and Herod to condemn 
Chriſt. Never was harmleſs man fo traduced to his 
ſovereign : it was faid that he had married a girl of 
twenty years old, with a great portion ; that he had 
conveyed half the biſhopric to her ; that becauſe 
he had the gout he could not ſtand to his marriage ; 
with ſuch ſcoffs, to make him ridiculous to the vul- 
gar, and render him odious to the Queen. The good 
Earl of Bedford happening to be preſent when theſe 
tales were told, and knowing the Londoner's widow 
the Biſhop had married, ſaid merrily to the Queen 
after his dry manner, Madam, I know not how much 
the woman is above twenty, but I know a ſon of her's 
is but little under forty. But this rather marred than 
mended the matter. One ſaid, Majus peccatum ba- 
bet, He hath therefore the greater fin. Ano- 
ther told of three ſorts of marriage; of God's 
making, as when Adam and Eve, two young folks, 
were coupled ; of man's making, when one is old 
and the other young, as Joſeph's marriage ; and of 
the Devil's making, when two old folkes marry, 
not for comfort, but for covetouſneſs, and ſuch they 
ſaid was this. The concluſion to the premiſes was 
this, that to pacify his perſecutors, and to fave Ban- 
well, he was fain to part with Wilſcombe for ninety- 
nine years, (I would it had been one hundred) 
and ſo purchaſed his peace. Thus the biſhopric, as 
well as the Biſhop, were puniſhed ; who waſhed in 


his heart he had never taken this preferment, to * worthleſs ſon.” 
| 25 F 


VOL. IV. No. 187. 


A chief favourite of 
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as the manner of the country was, provided two ta- 


by 
foile himſelf in his decrepid age with that ſtain that 
all his life he had abhorred; and to be made an in- 
ſtrument of another man's ſacrilege, and uſed like a 
leaden conduit-pipe to convey waters to others, and 
drink nothing but the dregs, and droſs, and ruſt it- 
ſelf. Wherefore right honeſtly and modeſtly, and 
no leſs learnedly, writes his own ſon of him, in the 
fore-named treatiſe. O / illum fœlicem, fi fæliæ manere 
maluiſſet, quam regiminis ecclefiaſtici laboris, tum ſuſci- 
pere, cum laboribus impar, fractus ſenio, neceſſum illi 
fuerit aliorum uti auxilio, &c. (6) i. e O happy he, if 
he would rather have remained happy (where he 
then was) than to undergo the labours of eccleſiaſtical 
government, when he grew unable to travel, broken 
with age, conſtrained to uſe the help of others, who, 


W hitgift. 


(6) See the Note 
[B] in the next 
Article, 


though their duty required their care of ſo good na- 


tured an old man, yet they proving, as muſt do, ne- 
gligent of others good, and too greedy of their own, 
overthrew both. For my part, though I loved him 
well, and ſome of his actions, yet in this caſe, I can 
make no other apology for him, nor uſe no other 


plea in his defence, but ſuch as unable debtors do, 
that when they are ſued upon juſt occaſions, plead 


per minas; or rather to liken him to an huſbandman, 
that dwelling near a Judge that was a great builder; 
and coming one day, among divers other neighbours 
with carriages, ſome of ſtone, ſome tin : the ſteward, 
bles for their dinners ; for thoſe that came upon re- 
queſt, powdered beef, and perhaps veniſon ; for 
thoſe that came for hire, poor john and apple-pies ; 
and having invited them to fit down in his Lordſhip's 
name, telling them, one board was for them that 
came in love, the other for thoſe that came for mo- 
ney : this huſbandman and his hind ſat not down at 
either; the which the ſteward imputing to ſimplici- 
ty, repeated his former words again, praying them 
to fit down accordingly ; but he anſwered, for there 
is craft in the clouted ſhoe, he ſaw no table for him, 
for he came neither for love nor money, but for very 
fear: and even ſo I dare anſwer for this Biſhop ; he 
neither gave Wilſcombe for love, nor {old it for mo- 
ney, but lett it for fear. How ſtrangely he was in- 
trapped in the unfit marriage : I know not if it may 
be called a marriage, Non Hymenzus adeft illi, non 
gratia leo. Himſelf proteſted to me, with tears in 
his eyes, he took her but for a guide to his houſe, 
and for the reſt (they were his own words) he lived 
with her as Joſeph did with our Lady. 
one diſgrace of his aſide, he was a man very well 
eſteemed in the country, beloved of all men for his 
great hoſpitality ; of the better ſort. for his kind en- 
tertainment, and pleaſant diſcourſe, at his table ; his 
reading had been much, his judgment and doctrine 
ſound, his government mild and not violent, his 
mind charitable ; and therefore I wwou/4 not, but 
when he loſt this life, he won Heaven ; according to 
his word, win God, win all. This I ſay truly of 
him, which his ſon was not ſo fit to ſay, for fear per- 
haps of the fooliſh ſaying, yet wiſe enough if it be 
well underſtood, Nemo 2 patrem, nifi improbus 


Setting this 


filius, i. e. none ſo loud about a father's worth as a 
[C] Eretted 
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6 Fuller's 


(o) Ockingham 


is celebrated for 
it's excellent air 


G OD WIN. 


by an ague, which became at laſt an obſtinate quartan, he was adviſed by his Phyſicians 


to try whether his native air in Windſor- Foreſt might not contribute to his recovery; and an 


(>) Rawlinſog's 
dditions to 
mole's Berk. 


coming with this intention to Ockingham, he there breathed his laſt, November the ninth, hire, Vol. 1. 


Parentis charifſimi 
Patris vere reverendi 
Thomæ Godwyni, 
Sacre Theologiæ Doctoris, 
dis Chriſti Oxon. primum, 
ac deinde Cantuarien. Decani, 
Bathon. demum ac Wellen. Epiſcopi, 
qui hoc in oppido natus; 
hic etiam (dum valetudinis recuperandæ gratia (9) &c. 
medicorum ſententia huc ſecedit) quartana febre 


Sacred to the Memory 
Of the moſt beloved Parent, 
The truly reverend Father, 
Thomas Godwyn, 
Doctor of Divinity, 
Of Chriſt Church in Oxford firſt, 
Of Canterbury afterwards, Dean, 
Laſtly Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
Who born in this town. 
Here alſo (whether in hopes of recovery, 
And by direction of Phyſicians he retired) broken by a 


and pleaſant confectus. Quartan, 
ſituation. Mortalitatem exuit Novemb. 19. 1590. He quitted this mortal ſtate, Nov. 19. 1590. 
conſ. ſuæ anno ſeptimo, | From his conſecration the ſeventh year, 
& hic jacet expectans adventum magni Dei. And lies here, expecting the coming of the great GOD. 
3 This (monument) hath placed | 
F. Franc. Godwyn Exon Subdecanus. His fon Francis Godwyn, Subdean of Exeter. 
A D GODWIN [Francis], ſon to the former, an able Divine, an extenſive Scholar, a 


glicm Biſhops, 


Lond. 1615. 4to. daff and Hereford, in the beginning of the XVIIth century. 


candid Hiſtorian, an elegant Writer in the Latin tongue, and ſucceſſively Biſhop of Lan- 


W h: „Be . . . . - - . . , . 
ang k 1590, in the ſeventy-third year of his age (y). His corps lies interred in the pariſh Godwini 4e piæ- 
— —4 church (z), on the ſouth ſide of the chancel ; and againſt the eaſt wall, on a black marble N Angle, 
Hiſt. & Antiquit, table, enchaſed in white, there is a modeſt and elegant inſcription for the preſervation of : 7 oat 
Oxonienfis, his memory, penned and erected by his ſon, of whom in the next article [C]. Moe ry 
| „Vol. I. 
| col. 687, 
LC] Ereed by his ſon, Nc Dr Francis Godwin ſcription, which deſerves reading, is printed correctly 

ſpeaks very decently of this act of duty, which he only in one book of great price (8); and there, with- (8) De Prezfult. 

ſays was performed, in a manner rather ſuited to the out a tranſlation, which we hope will render what bus Angliz, Cir. 

circumſtances of him who dedicated, than the merit of follows acceptable here. tab. 1743. fol, 
(7) Godwin's his memory to whom it was dedicated (7). The in- * 
Catalogue of | 
Engliſh Biſhops, 
p. 385. M. S. 


He was born at Ha- 
* vington, in Orlington hundred, in Northamptonſhire; he calls it Havington (a), when 
0 6% Wood's writing in Engliſh 3 but in his Latin book, the letter being reverſed, we read Hannington, 


Athenz Oxoni- which is copied by Wood (b) and all ſubſequent writers, though there is really no ſuch 
hr egg ' place in that county (c). His father had at this time, 1561, no proviſion made for 

him; but as his affairs quickly changed for the better, he cauſed this ſon of his to be very 
EA carefully educated; nor was this diligence employed in vain, ſince the admirable capacity 
ed by order of Sir Of his ſon Francis, diſcovered itſelf ſo early, and with ſuch luſtre, that in his ſixteenth 
_— e year he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford (d), and in 1378 he was elected ſcholar of 


% woods Chriſt- Church (e). He ſtudied there with great reputation, and took his degree of Bache- 
ow _ lor of Arts, January the thirteenth 1580, being of the ſame ſtanding with the famous 


Henry Cuffe, already mentioned in this work (F). March 16th, 1583, he was admitted 
(+) Godwini, de to the degree of Maſter of Arts (g), and was at that time accounted one of the moſt in- 
Preſulibus Com- genious perſons, as well as aſſiduous ſtudents, in the univerſity. He gave a very ſignal 
went. P. 643. inſtance of the elevation, as well as elegance of his genius, in a little treatiſe he wrote 
{f) kati Ox0ni- about this time, on a very curious and ſublime ſubject; and as he ſhewed the brilliancy of 
ens, Vol. 1. his wit, and the acuteneſs of his underſtanding, in the compoſition of this treatiſe, ſo he 
I diſcovered a degree of prudence ſcarce to be expected in ſo young a man, in confiding this 


{z) Woo's book only to a few particular friends, and not fuffering it to go abroad into the world ; : 


| Athenz Oxoni- Which if he had done, it would, in all probability, rather have injured than raiſed his re- (5) Fuller's Wor- 
4 enſis, Vol, I. 
| col. 581. 


putation (v) [4]. About this time alſo, he wrote another little work, in a manner. no — 
leſs 


[4] Than raiſed his reputation.) There are but few 
inſtances in the Hiſtory of Literature, where the imagi- 
nation and judgment keep equal pace, and very few 


works in which a vigorous fancy appears, that the un- 
derftanding is able to keep in exact diſcipline, ſo as ne- 


yer to be carried away by it. It is the extreme rarity 
of theſe works that gives them their high value. Don 
Quixote was a moral romance, in that reſpect eaſily 
comprehended, and univerſally applauded. Our au- 
thor's was a philoſophical fiction; and the important 
truths he had in view ſo elevated, that very few had 
the leaſt conception of them; in ſo much, that 
thoſe who have admired the book were rather pleaſed 
with the vivacity of the fable, than ſenſible of the ſo- 
lidity of the ſubject; which is the true reaſon, that at 


this day it is fo little regarded, and the moſt convincing 
mark of it's author's foreſight, and true apprehenfion 
of mankind, who hid this candle under a buſhel ſo lon 
as he lived. It was printed about five years after his 
death by E. M. of Chriſt-Church (1), and appeared 
under this title: 

The Man in the Moon ; or @ Diſcourſe of a Voyage 
thither. By Domingo Gonſales. Lond. 1638, and 
1657. 8v0, 

The editor in his preface tells us, © That this piece is 
* an effay of fancy, where invention is ſhewed with 
« judgment, and it was not the author's intention, 
* ſays he, to diſcourſe thee into a belief of each parti- 
* cular circumſtance, It is fit thou allow him a liberty 
* of conceit, where thou takeſt to thyſelf a liberty of 
: * judgment. 


(1) Wood's _ 
Athenæ Oxont- 
enſis, Vol. I. 
col. 582. 


(2) P. Niceron 
M-*-moires pour 
I Hiſtoire des 
Hommes illuſt. 
f tom. xxil. P · 
166. 5 


to the attempt. i 
which is ſo pleaſantly managed, and ſo well ſuſtained, 


GOD WIN. 
Jeſs ingenious, and on a ſubject ſtill more obſcure; which he hkewiſe ſuppreſſed" at this 
juncture, though he ſuffered it to be publiſhed towards the cloſe of his life, as will be ob- 1. Nene 


ſerved in it's proper place. 


Orders, but in all probability it was as early as might be, for, on the rith of June, 1587, 
he was collated to the ſubdeanery of Exeter, being then a Canon in the cathedral church of % Wood 
Wells (i). In 1590, he went with his old friend, the learned Camden, into Wales, in 

ſearch of antiquities (); and he was ſcarce returned from thence before his father died (1). 
It is impoſſible to affirm, at this diſtance of time, when he conceived the plan of that great „ Gai d 
work which gave riſe to his fortune, as well as his reputation; but there is nothing im- 
probable in ſuppoling that it was either at or before this time, and that this journey might 


judgment. In ſubſtance thou haſt here a new diſco- 
very of a new world, which perchance may find little 
© better entertainment in thy opinion than that of Co- 
lumbus, at firſt in the eſteem of all men. Yet his 
then but poor eſpial of America, betrayed unto know- 
© ledge ſo much as hath fince increaſed into a vaſt 
plantation, and the then unknown, to be now of as 
* large extent as all the other known world. That 
* there ſhould be antipodes, was once thought as great a 
* paradox, as now that the moon ſhould be habitable. 
* But the knowledge of this may ſeem more proper for 
* this our diſcovering age, in which our Galilzus's can 
* by advantage of their teleſcopes gaze the ſun into 
* ſpots, and deſcry mountains in the moon. But this 
* and more in the enſuing diſcourſe I leave to thy can- 
did cenſure, and the faithful relation of the little eye- 
« witneſs, our great diſcoverer.” Whoever this 
E. M. was, and it is a wonder that Anthony Wood 
did not let us into the ſecret, he was certainly a per- 
ſon of quick penetration, or received the key of this 
little work from it's author. It was tranſlated into 
French, and publiſhed under the following title (2): 

L' Homme dans la Lune: ou le Voyage Chimerique 
fait au Monde de Ia Lune, decouvert, par Dominique 
Gonzales, Avanturier Ejpagnol., A La Haye, 1651, 
in 12m. | | | 

The ſhadow of this performance is, that Domingo 
Gonſales, a bold whimſical enterprizing Spaniard, af- 
ter having run through a variety of adventures, og 
ſhipwrecked with a negro ſervant on an uninhabite 
iſland, diſcovered by the fertility of his invention, a 
variety of curious and uſeful ſecrets, which gradually 


led him to attempt a paſſage through the air in a ma- 


chine ſupported by ganza's, or a kind of wild geeſe, 
and that after various experiments, he was at length 
borne away by theſe flying courſers from the top of the 
Pike of Teneriff to the moon. The ſenſe is, that if ever 
diſcoveries ſhall be made of ſuch a paſſage, it is moſt 
likely that the profundity of the Spaniſh genius will 
reach it, and poſſibly their romantic ſpirit lead them 
But whatever becomes of the fable, 


that it has amuſed the bulk of readers without looking 
farther ; the judicious peruſer will plainly perceive, that 
our author has hinted a multitude of philoſophic truths 
little underſtood in thoſe times, and perhaps no where 
more clearly, elegantly, or ſatisfactorily repreſented, than 
in this treatiſe He not only gives his reader to under- 
ſtand, that this earth is a planet in reſpect to the ſun, 
and a moon to the moon, but he ſhews likewiſe the 
effects this would have on a ſpeQator placed between 
our earth and the moon; he Siſcourſes truly and cor- 
realy of gravity and attraction; ſhews the reaſon why 
the latter muſt be weaker in the moon, and what may 
very poſſibly be it's effects ; deſcants upon the length of 
lunar days and nights, and from thence gives a plauſible 
account why the inhabitants of that world ſtand in need 
of a larger moon than we. He conjectures, that ſince 
we ſee but one fide of the moon, betauſe her rotation 
on her own axis, and her revolution about the earth is 


performed exactly in the ſame time, that there is ſome 


extraordinardinary proviſion for light on the other fide, 
with a multitude of ſingularities of the like nature. 
Mr Wood and ſeveral others have thought, that Bifhop 
Wilkins borrowed from our author ; but much of this 
does not appear, though it is true he wrote two trea- 
tiſes on part of the ſubjects included in this, the one 
entitled, 4 Diſcovery of a New World: or a Dijcour/e 


nner 
very 
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We have no diſtinct account of the time when he received Holy Fat Ec 


Anglie. P. 100. 


Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I, col. 431. 


Præſulibus 
Angliæ, p. 445. 


have ſome relation to it; at leaſt it is certain, that within four years after, he executed Aa () See this veri- 
very conſiderable article of it (mz); for which he had the beſt materials, and in a ma 


tending to prove that it is probable there may be an- 
other habitable World in the Moon; and the other, 4 


Diſcourſe concerning a New Planet, which is our Earth. 
At the cloſe of the firſt he gives us his thoughts of this 
performance (3), with which we ſhall conclude this 
long note. * Having thus finiſhed (ſays Biſhop Wil- 
* kins) this diſcourſe, I chanced upon a late fancy 
under the feigned name of Domingo Gonſales, written 
* by a late reverend and learned Biſhop. 


(3) Diſcovery of 
a New World, p. 


185, 186, 187. 


In which 


* there is delivered a pleaſant and well contrived fancy 


concerning a voyage to this other world. He ſup- 
« poſeth that there is a natural and uſual paſſage for 
many creatures betwixt our earth and this planet. 
Thus he ſays, thoſe great multitudes of locuſts, where- 
with divers countries have been deſtroyed, do proceed 
from thence. And if we peruſe the authors who treat 
of them, we ſhall find that many times they fly in num 

berleſs troops, or ſwarms ; and for ſundry days toge- 
ther, before they fall, are ſeen over thoſe places in great 
high clouds, ſuch as coming nearer are of extenſion 


From which, together with divers other 
ſuch relations, he concludes, that it is not altogether 


Thus likewiſe he ſuppoſeth the ſwallows, cuckows, 
nightingales, with divers other fowl which are with 
us only half a year, to fly up thither when they go 
from us. Amongſt which kind there is a wild ſwan 
in the Eaſt Indies, which at certain ſeaſons of the 
year do conſtantly take their flight thither. Now 
this bird being of a great ſtrength, able to continue 
for a long flight, as alſo going uſually in flocks, like 
our wild geeſe, he ſuppoſeth that many of them to- 
gether might be taught to carry the weight of a 


improbable they ſhould proceed from the moon. 


enough to obſcure the day, and hinder the light of 
..* the fun. 


man, eſpecially if an engine were ſo contrived, as he 


* thinks it might, that each of them ſhould bear an 
equal ſhare in the burthen. So that by this means it 
* 18 ealyy conceivable, how once every year a man 
* might finiſh ſuch a voyage, going along with theſe 
birds at the beginning of winter, and again returning 
with them at the ſpring. And here, one that had a 
* ſtrong fancy were better able to ſet forth the grea: 
benefit and pleaſure to be had by ſuch a journey. And 
that whether you confider the ſtrangeneſs of the 
« perſons, language, art, policy, religion of thoſe inha- 
© bitants, together with the new traffick that might be 
* brought thence. In brief, do but conſider the plea- 
* {ure and profit of thoſe later diſcoveries in America, 
and we muſt needs conclude this to be inconceivably 
beyond it.” Biſhop Wilkins's two treatiſes are very 
ſeriouſly and ſolidly written, and with much labour 
and learning, diſcuſſing thoroughly ſome, but not all 
the points that had been illuſtrated. by our prelate, 
whoſe tract excluſive of Don Gonſales's adventures, 
which are only the vehicle of his inſtructions, does not 
comprehend more lines than there are pages in the 
other two diſcourſes. It is not at all wonderful, that 
at the time he wrote this treatiſe he was unwilling to 
publiſh it, neither is it ſtrange that for half a century 
after his deceaſe, the whimſy of this work ſhould be 
more regarded than it's wiſdom ; but that ſince the 
publication and univerſal reception of the new Philoſo- 
phy, this admirable piece ſhould remain ſtill neglected, 
is not eaſily to be explained; and for this reaſon we 
have taken ſome pains to revive the credit of this fin- 
2 performance, by ſetting it in a true point of 
ight. 


[B] To 
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(n) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 581. 
Faſt. Oxon, Vol, 
I. col. 150. 


very different from that in which his whole work was at firſt publiſhed, a circumſtance 
very little atttended to by thoſe who have hitherto given us his memoirs, and which 
therefore we look upon ourſelves obliged to explain and illuſtrate BJ. On the thirgieth of 
January, 1595, he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity (u), being then Rector of Samford- 
Orcais in Somerſetſhire, Prebendary of St Decuman in the church of Wells, Reſidentiary 
there, Rector of Biſhop's Lidiard, by the reſignation of the vicarage of Weſton in Zoy- 
land, all in the ſame county; and Subdean of Exeter. He was eſteemed by the beſt 


judges a very able Preacher, and is commended by a very judicious Critic for honeſty and 


boldneſs in this character, when a very young man; in which, upon ſifting the matter 


te) Sir John 
Harrington's 
Brief View of the 
Kate of the 
Church of Eng- 
land. 


(p) Hit. & 
Antiquitates Ox- 
onienſis, Po 262, 


(4) At the end of 
Johan. de We- 

thamſtede Chro- 
nicon, 2 63 5. 


5) Joan. de 
Trokelowe, An- 
nales Edward II. 


p- 381. 


cloſely, he loſt nothing either in point of ſafety or reputation; on the contrary, he came 
to be conſidered at the Court, and elſewhere, as a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and one who 
had a true notion of the importance of his function (oe) [C]. He never publiſhed, how- 
ever, but one Latin ſermon, on the third verſe of the fifth chapter of St Luke. After 
much meditation, he ſent abroad his Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, a work, though 
ſhort and imperfect in itſelf, and which no man knew better than he did, yet admirable, 
conſidering the time in which it was wrote, the age of it's author, who was then ſcarce 
forty, and the prodigious difficulties that attended the collecting materials in thoſe times (p), 


of which a ſtronger argument cannot well be offered, than the flender improvements 


[B] Te explain and illuſtrate.] There is a very fair 
manuſcript preſerved in the library of Trinity College 
at Cambridge, of our author's own hand writing, con- 
fiſting of 100 pages, with a very neat index at the end, 
which bears this title, Hunc Catalogum, conſcripfit 
Francis Godwyn, Eccleſiæ Wellenſis Canonicus, Anno 
Domini 1595. Anno Reg. Eliz. 38. A Duw, a digon. 
that is, Francis Godwyn, Canon of the Church of 
Wells, wrote this Catalogue, in the year 1595, and 
38th of Q. Elizabeth. Win GOD, win all. This muſt 
be underſtood of the beginning of the year, fince at the 
end we have this date, Dec. 15. 1594. It is larger, 
more elegant, and in ſome things more accurate, than 
the article of the Biſhops of this ſee of Bath and Wells, 
even in the laſt edition of his elaborate work. We 
owe the publication of it to the indefatigable Thomas 
Hearne (4), who ſtood himſelf indebted for it to his 
worthy friend and patron Beaupre Bell, Eſq; a great 
lover, as well as an excellent judge, of all things re- 
lating to Britiſh Antiquities. Some years before, 
Mr Hearne had publiſhed a part of it, and with it the 
following extract of a letter from the late learned 
Mr Thomas Baker, of St John's, in the ſame univer- 
fity (5). * This account of Gul. de Marchia being 
* ſent me from Mr Bell, from a MS at Trin. Coll. of 
Francis Godwin, then Canon of Wells, ann. 1595, 
* with an intimation of conveying it to you; I fend it, 
but leave it entirely to you to make what uſe of it 
you pleaſe, if it be of any. The MS is a very fair 
one, and certainly wrote by Fr. Godwin, being his 
* firſt eſſay. How he came to alter ſo much in this, 
and ſeveral other of the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, I 
cannot fay, The catalogue contains only the Biſhops 


© of Bath and Wells.” The plaineſt and moſt probable 


account of this matter ſeems to be this, that our au- 
thor compoſed his whole work originally in Latin, but 
was prevailed upon by his friends to make an eſſay of 
the reception it would meet with by giving the ſub- 
ſtance of it in Engliſh. That he made no ſecret of this 
Hiſtory of Bath and Wells, and conſequently made no 
alterations from clandeſtine motives, appears from hence, 
that he aQually communicated it to Sir John Har- 
rington, who cites from it what he ſays of the father, 
Dr Thomas Godwin, which paſſage is not now to be 


found either in ſubſtance in the Engliſh, or in the ſame, 


66) Franciſci 

Godwini, Cata- 
logus Epiſcopo- 
rum Bathon, & 
Wellenſium, p. 


98, 99. 


or words to the like purpoſe, in his Latin work, as it now 
appears. But as Sir John has not cited the whole paſſage 
that is wanting in the printed work, and as it contains an 
apology for his not givinga longer character, and inſiſting 
more largely in commendation of ſo good a parent, be- 
eauſe he ſays, he had rather the world in general ſhould 
enquire, why he did not render him juſt praiſes, than 
that a few malevolent evil ſpeaking perſons ſhould de- 
mand, why he did praiſe him, we will inſert the 
whole paſſage; whence the reader will ſee, that though 
extremely juſt and natural within four years after his 
death, it became leſs ſo at the diſtance of fourteen, 
and was therefore entirely omitted (6). O! illum fe- 
* licem, fi felix maluiſſet manere, quam regimines ec- 
« cleſiaſtici labores, tum ſuſcipere, cum laboribus impar, 


* fractus ſenio, invalidus corpore, neceſſum illi fuerit ali- 


that 
have 


orum uti auxilio. Qui quanquam ii delecti fuerint, 
qui omnium maxime debuerint optimi ſenis famæ & 
laluti proſpicere: tamen (quod evinere ſolet) tanquam 

in re aliena negligentiores facti, de ſua tantum ſolli- 

Citi, utranque perdiderunt Hie vero expectare quis 
jure poſſit, ut quantos olim labores extant laverit in 
propaganda veritate evangelica, quam ſtudioſe pie- 
tatem ſociaſque virtutes coluerit, gregem denique, ſibi 
commiſſum, quam follicite cuſto dierit ſaltem paucis 

commemorarem. Sed cum præclara virtus præconem 

aut encomiaſtam nuſquam deſideret; & modeſtiæ meæ 
magis con gruum, & ad gloriam illius propagandam 
commodius exiſtimo, ab aliis poſthac laudes ejus decan- 
tari, quibus fidem derogare non poſſit ſanguinis propin- 
quitas, ac interim, quæri potius a ceteris mortalibus, 

cur non laudaverim, quam a calumniatoribus paucis & 
malevolis, cur laudaverim.“ 

[C] Of the importance of his funfiion.] In thoſe 
days, when the generality of people manifeſted a great 
zeal for religion, it ſometimes fell out, as in theſe, 
that their actions and ordinary courſe of life did not 
ſeem to expreſs any lively ſenſe of religion at all. In 


caſes of this ſort ſome of the Clergy, and amongſt 


theſe Mr Godwin, _ it his duty to reprehend 
ſuch vices as were moſt glaring and moſt common in 
the preſence of thoſe who were moſt addicted or ex- 
| pay to the ftrongeſt temptations to them. Thus he 
ited his ſermon to his auditors, not to tickle their ears 
with the condemnation of thofe vices from which 
they were moſt exempt, and the applauſe of thoſe 
virtues for which they were moſt diſtinguiſhed ; but 
by an honeſt and free repreſentation of thole ill qualities, 
with which they either were or might be infected; 
neither made he any diſtinction in conditions, but made 
his court to the great, if he made it at all, by 
ſnewing them they were but men, and often ſinful 
men, of whoſe ſouls therefore the ſame care was to be 
taken as of the meaneſt of the people (7). Before 
his going to Exeter, ſays Sir John Harrington, I had 
* fome acquaintance with him, and have heard him 
« preach more than once at our aſlizes, and elſe 
where ; his manner was to be "oy againſt the vices 
moſt — in that time, facrilege, fimony, 
contempt of God in his minifters, and want of 
charity. Amongſt other of his ſermons, preaching 
once of Dives and Lazarus, he ſaid, that though the 
Scriptures had not expreſſed plainly who Dives was, 
yet by his cloaths and face, he might be bold to affirm, 
he avas at the leaft a Juſtice of Peace, and perhaps of 
Oyer and Terminer 200. This fpeech was fo ill 
taken by ſome guilty conſciences, that 4 great matter 
was inforced to be made of it, that it was a dan- 
rous and feditious ſpeech; and why, forſooth ? 
Becauſe it was a dear year. 
enemies ſometimes do him as much good as his 
friends, their fond accuſation, and his difcreet ju- 
«* ſtification, made him both better known and more 
reſpected by them that were able to do him moſt 


good.“ No perſonal or malevolent farcaſm, but a 


juſt intimation, that no ſuperiority of rank.cancels the 
ties of humanity, or the obligations of charity. 
* D 70 


But ſee how a man's 


(7) Brief View 
of thggState of 
the > ny of 
England, p. 166, 
167, 


GODWIN. 


have been made ſince. This Catal 


ogue, conciſe as it was, met with ſuch general approba- 


tion, that Queen Elizabeth beſtowed upon him immediately the biſhopric of Landaff, 
which had not been above two months vacant (q), and to which he was conſecrated, No- 
vember the ſecond, 1601: the reward was royal, but conſiſted rather in title than in 
ſubſtance ; for this biſhopric, now ſmall, was then ſo ſmall, that it did not produce 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds a year (r); and therefore, as well in regard to 


him, as for the ſake of the ſervice which he had lately rendered to the commonwealth | 
of letters, and the Church [D], he had liberty to keep one of his dignities, which ſe 


[D] To the commonwealth of letters and the Church.) 
The digeſting into a regular chronological order the 
ſucceſſion of prelates in the reſpective dioceſes within 


this kingdom, as fimple and plain a ſcheme as it may 


now appear, was never attempted before the time of 
Dr Godwin ; no wonder therefore that his eſſays 
were faulty, or that he reviſed and corrected them fo 
many times. His coming abroad at firſt was the 
greateſt difficulty, and on this perhaps he had never 
ventured, if the rank and power of his patron and the 
Queen's favour had not encouraged him. The title is 
as follows : 

A Catalogue of the Biſhops of England ſince the firft 
planting of the Chriſtian Religion in this ſand ; toge- 
ther with a brief Hiſtory of their Lives and memorable 
Actions, /o near as can be gathered out of Antiquity. 
By F. G. Sub-Dean of Exeter. Lond. 1601. in 4to. 
It is dedicated to the Right Honourable Sir Thomas 
Sackvyll, Baron of Buckhurſt, Knight of the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter, Lord High Treaſurer of England, 
and Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, to whom he 
was chaplain. In his preface Dr Godwin tells us, that 
* his delight in the ſtudy of Hiſtory and Antiquities, 
© had been ſomewhat greater than was needful for a 

man who had dedicated himſelf and his labours unto 
the ſervice of God's Church in the Miniſtry, which 
fault he had long before in ſome ſort reformed, by 
reſtraining himſelf within the compaſs of ſuch anti- 


or perſons. That his collections, with regard to mat- 
ters eccleſiaſtical, could add nothing unto Mr Fox's 
large and painful work; but, that in the other kind, 
relating to eccleſiaſtical perſons, what many years 
reading and obſervation could yield unto him, he had 
ſeven or eight years before comprized into a volume, 
which with ſome additions he was now induced to 
publiſh. The principal reaſon, ſays he, that moved 
me thereunto is in effect, that which Tacitus faith 
every Hiſtoriographer ſhould propoſe unto himſelf, 
Ne virtutes fileantur, utque pravis dictis factiſque ex 
* poſterate & infamia metus fit.” In the latter of 
theſe, the faults of thoſe men of whom I am to write, 
I need not greatly to pain myſelf; for it is not to be 
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denied, that the moſt part of the Chroniclers and 
Hiſtoriographers of our age have been hard enough, at 


leaſt upon the Prelates and Clergy of former times, 
every where, like Cham's diſcovering the nakedneſs of 

theſe fathers, but ſeldom or never endeavouring with 
Sem to hide the ſame, much leſs affording unto them 
any honourable mention, never fo well deſerved. This 
kind of dealing, though happily intended to good 
purpoſes, might not expect that ſucceſs and bleſſing at 
God's hand, that the plain and fincere truth is wont to 
find. Theſe men impugning ſomewhat too furiouſly 
the ſuperſtition and errors which the Clergy of former 
times in a great meaſure through ignorance did teach 
and defend, whilſt the rather to diſcredit their doctrine 
they depraved their perſons, it hath pleaſed God that 
this unc haritable courſe ſhould ſort to ſome other effect 
than was intended, and that ſuch as without his great 
mercy was like to have cauſed an inconvenience of little 
leſs importance, I will not ſay greater, than that which 
our late Reformation had redreſſed. For in the vulgar 
ſort, which diſtinguiſh not ſo eaſily between — 
and things, it bred a conceit not only that the men 
were wicked, and ſo their doctrine corrupt, although 
I know the conſequence to be weak, but alſo their 
functions and callings to be utterly unlawful and anti- 
chriſtian z which opinion once received in the minds of 
the multitude, gave occafion of divers plots, coloured 
with the plauſible ſhew of reformation, but indeed 
principally aiming at the goods and revenues of the 
Church, the temporal rewards of learning, which be- 
ing once taken away, what confuſion is to follow 

VOL. IV. No. 187. 


quities as ſeemed to concern only eccleſiaſtical cauſes 


ems 
tO 


we may eaſily ſee by the effects it bringeth forth elſe- 
where. Thoſe countries that heretofore have yielded 
great plenty of able work - folks for the Lord's vine · 
yard, now that brood is ſpent which attained learning 
the rewards yet ſtanding whole, they hardly can ſhew 
a man able to ſet pen to paper in defence of the truth. 
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Church Hiftory, 
Cent. XVII. 
book X. p · 2. 


) Godwin's 
catalogue of Eng · 
1. Biſhops, p. 
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Yea even amongſt us, although the godly and excellent 


care of her Majeſty hath preſerved the ſtate of this our 
Church, in ſuch fort as I think no other reformed 
Church of Chriſlendom any thing near comparable un- 
to it, yet the example of others, the known greedineſs 
of ſo many facrilegious cormorants as await daily the 
deſtruction of the ſame, and the doubt leaft it will de- 
cay, for that we cannot hope for the like piety in all 
ſucceeding princes, it ſo far forth diſcourageth men 
from the ſtudy of Divinity, as the beſt wits daily refuſe 
the univerſities, or Divinity at the leaſt, which in ſome 
other countries is accounted the ſureſt way to advance- 
ment, and rather betake themſelves to any other kind of 
life. Hereof it cometh to paſs, that every age bringeth 
forth leſs plenty of learned men than other amongſt us. 
He alſo remarks, which is particularly worth the 
reader's attention, that he is not to expect any copious 
diſcourſe of the lives and actions of the Biſhops of his 
own time, or near it, fince he had purpoſely avoided 
to ſet down any thing of them, but what either he 
found written by others, or elſe remaineth to be ſeen 
in public record. And that he hath taken this courſe 
becauſe he judged it neither ſeemly to praiſe, nor ſafe 
to reprehend (how juſtly ſoever) thoſe men, who either 
by themſelves, their near friends, or poſterity then 


living, might ſeem either to have allured him to flat- 


ter, or deterred him from diſcloſing that truth which 
otherwiſe he would have uttered. Neither did he 
think it needful to ſay much of them, who being either 


2 in action, or freſh in memory, were ſufficiently 
nown. 


inſtructions, which by reaſon of the diſtance of his 
dwelling from them, he had not means to attain, al- 
though he had endeavoured it. He therefore defired 


And whereas he has paſſed over in filence 
two ſees, he was obliged to it by want of ſome neceſſary 


all men who were able to yield him help for the ſup- 


plying of whatſoever might ſeem wanting either in 
thoſe ſees, or any other. 

It was by way of ſupplement to this edition, that 
Sir John Harrington wrote the ſhort treatiſe that has 
been ſo often mentioned, for the uſe of Prince Henry, 


ſon to King James, with whom he was in great favour. 


It riſes higher in many places than the cloſe of our au- 


thor's book, but goes no lower than the year 1608. 


It was not intended for public view, otherwiſe in all 
probability the author would not have expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſo freely; but of this more in it's proper place, 
that is, in the article of the author, who well deſerves 
one; but it may not be amiſs to preſent the reader 
here with his character of our author, and his books. 
© Of this Biſhop {ſays he) I may ſpeak ſparingly, or 
rather ſpare all ſpeech, conſidering that every leaf of 

his worthy work is a ſufficient teſtimony of his vir- 
tuous mind, indefatigable induſtry, and infinite read- 
ing; for even as we ſee commonly thoſe gentlemen 
that are well deſcended, and better bred, are moſt 
careful to preſerve the true memory and pedigree of 
their anceſtors, which the baſe and ignorant, uſe 
they could not conſerve, will ſeem to condemn. So 
this worthy Biſhop, collecting ſo diligently, and re- 
lating ſo faithfully, the ſucceſſion and lives of ſo 
many of our Chriſtian moſt reverend Bi in for- 
mer ages, doth prove himſelf more by ſpiritual than 
carnal birth, to come of thoſe anceſtors of whom it 
was long before propheſied by the princely Prophet, 
Inſtead of thy fathers, thou ſhalt have children 
whom thou ſhalt make Princes in all places.” 
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(s) See Le Neve's to have been his ſubdeanery of Exeter (3); and alſo to take the reftory of Kingſton- Sey- 
Auglic. mour, in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells (7); which whatever favours they may be in 

„appearance, yet without them the biſhopric had been none. He ſucceeded Dr William 
(7) Woes n. Morgan, who was tranſlated to St Aſaph, and to whoſe pious care he always profeſſed 


Vol. I. col. 582. himſelf obliged, for having made the biſhopric what it was, and for having opened a 
path for him to make it better (u). 


8 While he continued in this ſee, which was ſixteen 
Arg!. Comment. years, he employed his leiſure hours in the improvement of his Catalogue, and in makin 
p. 443- collections relative to our Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory (w). In 1615, he publiſhed 
(w) Sir Ichs Another edition of his Catalogue, with conſiderable additions, and more conſiderable al- 
M terations, which he dedicated to King James. But by ſome very unlucky accident, this 
os, r. new Catalogue was moſt wretchedly and erroneouſly printed, through the author's bein 


at a great diſtance from the preſs; and therefore, to gratify the deſire of the Public, and 
to comply with the advice of his learned friends, he reſolved to publiſh ir the next year, 


(x) De rs. 28 he Originally intended, in Latin; which he accordingly did, with the King's Licence; 


bus Angie and in this alſo he made conſiderable alterations, but with great propriety, as he was ſen- 
8 in fible, that though his two Engliſh Catalogues could only benefit his own countrymen, 


this would be read and examined throughout Europe (x). He alfo ſent abroad in the ſame 
(y) Hiftor. & year, and in the ſame language, from the collections before- mentioned, the annals of 
HR. KC thoſe three Engliſh reigns preceding that in which he was born, digeſted into ſo clear and 
252, Conciſe a method, as recommended it equally to the lovers of hiſtory (y), and to ſuch - 

as had a true reliſh of the beauties of an elegant Latin ſtile (z), in which he certainly 
(z) Nicholſon's fell ſhort of none of his contemporaries; in which he has been imitated by few, and ex- 


| 8 ceeded by none [ EI. In conſideration of theſe learned labours, King James tranſlated 


The title of the ſecond edition of his book in 
Engliſh ran thus: A Catalogue of the Biſbops of England 
fince the firſt planting of Chriſtian Religion in this I/land. 
Together with a brief Hiſtory of their Lives and me- 


morable Actions, /o near as can be gathered out of An- 


tiquity. Whereunto is prefixed, A Diſcourſe concerning 
the firſt Converſion of our Britain unto Chriſtian Reli- 
ion. By Francis Godwin, now Biſhop of Llandaft. 
London: Printed for Thomas Adams. 1615. 

In this the two biſhoprics formerly omitted were 
ſupplied, many things added in the courſe of the work, 
and at the end there is a diſcourſe concerning ſuch 
Engliſhmen, as had either been, or in our hiſtories were 
reputed Cardinals of the Church of Rome; and this 
for two reaſons, firſt, becauſe theſe perſons were in 
themſelves eminent and memorable in many reſpetts ; 
and next, becauſe Ciaconius had publiſhed a very 
florid but falſe account of them, which our author 
held it his duty to refute. The Latin work, incom- 

2 more perfect in every reſpect, is thus en- 
titled, 5 
De Præſulibus Angliz Commentarius : Omnium Epiſ- 


coporum, necnon & Cardinalium ejuſdem gentis, nomina, 


tempera, Seriem, atque actiones maxime memorabiles ab 


ultima antiquitate repetita complexus. Per Franciſcum 
Godwinum, Epiſcopum Landavenſem. Londini ex Ofi- 
cina Nortoniana apud Joannem Billium. 1616. 4to. 

This as well as the laſt Engliſh edition is dedicated 
to King James, and indeed except ſome ſmall altera- 
tions, the dedications are pretty much the ſame ; the 
preface however is longer, and very different from that 
prefixed to the foregoing edition. In it he gives an 
account of the riſe and progreſs of his undertaking ; 
he ſays, that more than twenty years before he began 
to make a Catalogue of Engliſh Biſhops, intending no- 
thing more than that title expreſſed ; but by degrees, 
according to the Latin proverb, his Jug was become a 
Jar. The firſt edition he ſays his friends wrought or 
rather wrung from him in Engliſh ; the latter he great- 
ly enlarged, but that it was ſo ill printed he could 
ſcarce own it. This accident induced him to recolle& 
and to refle& on the advice given him long before by 
many of his learned friends, which was to put his work 
into Latin, which he accordingly did. At the clofe he 

miſes, in caſe proper materials were furniſhed him 
5 thoſe who had it in their power, to ſend abroad 
like Catalogues of the Biſhops in Scotland and Ire- 
land. This edition is elegantly, though not very cor- 
reQly printed. | 

[EI in which he has been imitated by few, and ex- 
ceeded by none] We will ſpeak of this work and of 
it's different editions in this place, that we may keep 
within boands as much as poſſible. The title of it 


runs thus : 


him 


Rerum Anglicarum Henrico viii. Edvardo vi. & 
Maria regnantibus Annales. Lond. 1616. in fol. ib. 
1628. . 1630. in 4to and fol. | 
The Biſhop in his preface obſerves, that he had un- 
dertaken this work when he was paſſed fifty years of 
age, with a view to excite others of greater abilities to 
write the Hiſtory of thoſe reigns, and to ſatisfy the 
defires of foreigners ; who not without cauſe complain, 
that thoſe times, than which for 1000 years there have not 


been any more memorable, with regard to remarkable 


revolutions, were not deſcribed by any perſon except 
in a ſlight manner, and as if the writer had not intended 
any ſuch thing. He in this excepts Polydor Virgil, 
who was not only ignorant of our language and con- 
ſtitution, but alſo wrote the firſt of theſe reigns, which 
was the only one he wrote, partially, in abuſe both of 
K. Henry and Cardinal Wolſey, that he might make his 
court to Queen Mary ; notwithſtanding which the me- 
thodical elegance of his hiſtory gained it that credit 
which truth only deſerved, and was another juſt reaſon 
for his taking up the pen. He tells us therefore he 
had written in ſuch a way, that though many things 
proger to an Hiſtorian might be wanting in him, yet 

e is confident his endeavour would find acceptance 
with many. Other writers may have here (as it were) 


a ſtorehouſe, from whence they may ſupply themſelves 


with ſome materials which help to raiſe an everlaſt- 
ing monument. Foreigners likewiſe, ignorant of the 
Engliſh tongue, may have ſome knowledge of thoſe 
times, *till ſome other ſhould ariſe, who ſhall compile 
an Hiſtory of our nation, worthy the majeſty of the 
Britiſh name. He aſſures us, that he has in this work 
been ſo obſervant of impartiality, fincerity, and truth, 
that he feared nothing ſo much as'a domeſtic anger 
for not being pious enough, becauſe he would not 
be over pious. Many contend, that a good Prince 
ſhould be Vn Tovepde, d nuimorepds. 

This he thinks no man will affirm of an Hiſtorian, 
though ſome ſeem to be of that opinion; ſo that he 
will be thought to fail of his duty either to God or his 
country, who in writing Hiſtory will not be at leaſt 
nwimrovepes, who by affirming uncertainties as 
known truths, ſhall not yield much to his affec- 
tions, if they be but joined with the love of religion 
and his country, t how much do they injure 
truth, ſays our author, who from lies and falſhood 
defire help to ſupport her? But we have no need of 
them; and if we had, yet it would not do us much 
ſervice to rely on ſuch weak advantages, ſince one pi- 
ous lye detected, proves more hurtful than a thouſand 
others, although ſo artfully contrived as to eſcape diſ- 
covery, can prove profitable. For an example of this 
we need ſeek no farther than the Papiſts, whoſe 
feigned miracles, impoſtures, and legends, have made 


eren 
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him from Landaff to Hereford (a), where he ſucceeded Dr Robert Bennet; and | through (-) Wood's | 
the care of that reverend prelate, and his predeceſſor, Dr Herbert Weſtphaling, he found _ 4 
the houſes at Hereford and at Whitborne in excellent condition, which he gratefully ac. 


knowledged, and did juſtice to their memories, in that reſpect, to poſterity (5). He was (5) Godwiai, 
conſecrated, November 28th, 1617, being then in his fifty-ſixth year (c). There, in as a5 "pom 
great a degree as the duties of his function and ſome bodily infirmities would permit, he lb Angliz, p. 
proſecuted his ſtudies, but very prudently aimed rather at perfecting the works he had 
already publiſhed, than to inveſtigate new ſubjects. Accordingly, in 1621, he publiſhed (c) Regiar. 
an Appendix to his Latin Commentaries, on the ſucceſſion of Engliſh Biſhops, in that bot, fl. 186. 
language, and in them ſpeaks very highly, of Archbiſhop Abbot, of Canterbury, and Dr Wil- 
liams, Biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards Archbiſhop of York (d). But his complements to (4) append. 26 
them, though very well turned, are mighty conciſe. In reſpe& to Dr King, Biſhop of Series, & 
London, then lately deceaſed, he vindicates, with great ſtrength of argument, and with i I, 6 
becoming vehemence, the character of that good man, from the infamous calumny of 
dying a Papiſt; which defence takes up more room than he affords to three or four Pre- 
lates that were then living (e). By this he put his ſeal to that undertaking, and left it in 
the beſt condition it was in his power to leave it to ſucceeding times. Yet, however ho- 
neſt our author's intentions, whatever candour he expreſſed in the execution of them, they 
have been, as what has there been, fo well deſigned, or fo well put together, that has not 


been expoſed to cenſure [F]. It is a ſhade that always attends the light of Fame, more 
eſpecially 


even what is true ſuſpected. Wherefore I am well the character of a man of letters in ſuch a way, as he 


(e) Ibid. p. 2, 3» 


Library, p. 85. 


Piſtol, p. 219. offence; becauſe it was attacking and 


content, that truth, which in ſpite of all oppoſition 
will at length be every where victorious, ſhall prevail 
with me. I have done to my power. Politely, elo- 
quently, politicly, I could not write. Truly, and fide 
Attica, | could. If I have done amiſs in any point, it 
is not out of malice, but error. Degory Whear tells ns, 
that theſe annals are written ven magis ſuccinctd, quam 
laudabili brewitate (8), which Dr Nicholſon obſerves 
to be our author's % character, and that he was 
a perfect maſter of the Latin tongue (9). We might cite 
in farther ſupport of this, ſeveral foreign teſttmonies, 
which we decline, becauſe theſe ought to weigh little 
either for or againſt an Engliſh Hiſtorian, who is en- 
titled by the law of reaſon to what would be 
him by the law of the land, an equal trial in which his 
countrymen are to be his judges. A reverend prelate 
has taken his Life of Queen Mary into his collection of 
Engliſh Hiſtory, and certainly it would have been no 
diſcredit to it, if the annals of the other two reigns had 


been added alſo; for our Hiſtorians are in nothing fo de- 


fective as in method, and even thoſe who are the moſt 
careful in reſpe& to facts, are but too apt to be negli- 
gent in point of dates. Theſe annals, when publiſhed 
for the third time in Latin, were likewiſe rendered into 
Engliſh, and that in ſuch a manner as made them in 
ſome meaſure a new work ; and this too, if not of our 
author's writing, yet in ſome degree of his dictating, 
and ſent into the world with his allowance. They 
came out under the following title, 

Annales of England: containing the Reigns of 
© Henry the VIIIth, Edward the Vith, and Queen 
* Mary. Written in Latin by the Right Honourable 
* and Right Reverend Father in God Francis Lord 
* Biſhop of Hereford. Thus engliſhed, corrected, and 
* enlarged, with the Author's Conſent, by Morgan 
* Godwyn.* In the preface to the tranſlation his ſon 
tells us, that he hopes the reader will not object againſt 
the omiſſion of ſome things in them, the knowledge 
whereof is to our natives ſo innate, that now to inſert 
them, were as bad as to farce with tautologies, and 
make this little volume nauſeons. Yet hath ir loft no- 
thing of it's bulk, whatſoever it hath of it's ſplendor, 
thoſe defalcations being here and there in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory ſupplied with not unneceſſary additions, 
whereto the author's approbation and confent was 
not wanting. Theſe Enyliſh Annals have alſo been de- 

ſervedly admired. 

{F] That has not been expoſed to cenſure.) In his 
life-time he was harſhly treated in private by a perſon 
of great worth and learning, whom one could ſcarce 


have thought capable of uſing ſuch courſe language to- 


wards a prelate of our author's rank and learning, and 
this on the account only of a very fmall hiſtorical 
miſtake. It occurs indeed in a private letter, viz. from 
Sir Henry Savil, to Mr Camden, dated Feb. 26. 
1617 (lo); but inftead of excuſing this heightens the 
ening the 


granted 


had it not in his power to defend himſelf. It runs 
thus: Sir, I find in the Biſhop of Hereford's book of 
* Biſhops, a babble of one William Sever, Biſhop of 
Dureſme, ſon (as he ſaith) of a fievemaker, Warden 
* of Merton College, and Provoſt of Eton, made 
* Biſhop of Carliſle 1496, and tranflated to Durham 
* (ut videtur ) 1502, and died anno 1505. True it is, 
* that Henry Sever was firſt Provoſt, and ſo named in 
* the Act of Parliament, of Eton Foundation; and the 
* ſame man was afterwards Warden of Merton College, 
* where he had his breeding, as kinſman to our foun- 
der, and as our Regiſter ſays, penè alter fundator. 
* He lies buried in that church, as Warden there, and 
* never Biſhop, as I remember, though he had twelve 
or fourteen eccleſiaſtical promotions, as by a pardon 
in Edward the fourth's time, to the college, I find 
* him tiled. Beſides, the times cannot agree: Eton 
* College was founded in 1440, fo that to 1505 he 
muſt live fixty-five years afterwards, to the latter end 
* of Henry the ſeventh ; whereas, in Merton College, 
© we had two or three wardens in the mean time, Gi- 
gur and Fitz-James. I pray you adviſe with Mr 
© Linſey, the Biſhop of Durham's chaplain, with you, 
* what he findeth in Hiſtaria Dunelmenſi, touching 
* that man, and at your leiſure let me underſtand from 
von.“ 

All that our Prelate had ſaid was this, that William 
Sever, according to common report, was a native of 
Shinkley, the ſon of a poor man, who made ſieves for 
his bread, and, in the Engliſh of thoſe times, was ſtiled 


* @ Sieveyer; and his ſon having no other, took the 


name of his father's trade for a ſurname (11). This, it 
ſeems, Sir Henry took for a great affront; but being 
fully ſatisfied, by Mr Camden's means, that there was 
no connection between William Sever, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and his predeceſſor Henry Sever, Warden of 
Merton, and Provoſt of Eaton, he came into pretty 
d temper again, and could mention the Biſhop of 
daff (though he was then tranſlated to Hereford, 
and this as great a miſtake as that which he had cen- 
ſoared) with ſome degree of patience (12). The Ox- 
ford Antiquary, according to his uſual cuſtom, ſpeaks 
of him what he thought, good and ill, in that blunt 
language which was peculiar to him (13). 
* fays he, a good man, a grave Divine, ſkilful Mathe 


incomparable Hiftorian, being no leſs critical in Hi- 
ſtories than the learned Selden. A perſon alſo he 
was, ſo celebrated by many in his time, whether at 
home or beyond the ſeas, that his memory cannot 
otherwiſe bat be precious in ſucceeding ages, for his 
indefatigable pains and travel, in collecting the ſuc- 
ceſſion of all the Biſhops of England and Wales, ſince 
the firſt planting of the Goſpel among the Chriſtians ; 
not pretermitting ſuch of the Britiſh Church, or any 
that have been remembered by the care and diligence 
of preceding writers, or had been kept in memory 
"in 


(11) Catalogue 
of Engliſh Bi- 
ſhops, p · 666. 


(12) Camdeni 
Epiſtolæ, p. 224. 


* He was, (13) Athenz 
- Oxonienfis, Vol. 
matician, excellent Philoſopher, pure Latiniſt, and I. col. 582. 


(14) See that 
paſſage in note 


[DJ]: 


(15) Nicholſon's 
Hiſtorical Libra- 


y, p. 123, 124, 


at all. 
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eſpecially in the literary world. Our Prelate knew it well; but, like a wiſe and great 


in any old monument or record. But as he hath, in 
thoſe. his infinite labours, endeavoured, out of a pu- 
ritannical pique, to bring a ſcandal on the antient Ca- 
| tholic Biſhops ; and to advance the credit of thoſe 
that were married fince the Reformation, he being 
one of that number, for the credit of the Proteſtant 
cauſe : ſo comes one afterwards, by name William 
Prynne, a crop-eared and ſtigmatized Preſbyterian, 
the moſt inveterate enemy to the Biſhops that ever 
appeared in our horizon; who thence, from his la- 
bours, takes all advantages, whether truth or not 
truth, to raiſe arguments againſt, or bring a ſcandal 
upon, the prelatical function. Take heed therefore 
of being partial, leſt others light candles from your 
torch, and thereby, in the end, you lend a helping 
hand for the cutting your own throat.“ The full 
and proper anſwer to this is to be found in the Biſhop's 
preface to the firſt edition of his Catalogue (14). Mr 
Prynne could find nothing there which was of the Bi- 
ſhop's invention; and as he was very well acquainted 
with the original authors, from whence our author took 
all his facts, he might, and no doubt he would, have 
had recourſe to them, if this Prelate had never wrote 
But we come now to a writer, who has ſaved 
us ſome trouble, by collecting and abridging the ſcan- 
dal thrown upon the Biſhop and his work by other 
pens (15). * Francis Godwin was moſt fortunate in 
© his Commentary, as he calls it, on this ſubject, bein 

© himſelf advanced to the epiſcopal order, for the . 
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© ſervices that Queen Elizabeth thought he had done 


© the Church by that book. It was twice publiſhed in 
« Engliſh, equally full of the author's and printer's mi- 
«* ſtakes. The faults of the latter edition, eſpecially, 
were ſo very groſs, that they put him upon the ſpee- 


next year. The ſtyle of this is very neat and clean ; 
and he ſeems to have taken more pains in poliſhin 

it, than in gathering together all the materials of his 
hiſtory. He quotes no authorities, expecting, be- 
like, that poſterity ſhould acquieſce in his, ſingly, 
without enquiring any farther. He is particularly 
ungrateful to the author of the Antiguitates Britan- 
nice, from whom he has borrowed (by the great) 
his account of the ſee of Canterbury, varying only 
the phraſe, and ſometimes for the worſe. The like 
carriage he is guilty of, towards Bale, Camden, and 
others: but what is moſt eſpecially notorious, is, his 
tranſcribing out of Joſeline and Maſon, what he pre- 
tends to have had immediately from the Archives and 
Regiſtraries, from the year 1559 to his own time. 
He is alſo frequently guilty of chronological miſtakes, 
a too confident reliance on the authorities of counter- 
feit Charters, in Ingulfus and others, an uncertain 
calculation of years, beginning ſome at Michaelmas, 
and others at Chriſtmas, &c. as his authors blindly 
led him: And laſtiy, a contenting himſelf with falſe 
and imperfe& catalogues of the Prelates, in almoſt 
every dioceſe. Theſe are the failures wherewith he 
ſtands charged by Mr Wharton, who modeſtly aſſures 
us, that a — progreſs had been made in theſe 
matters, by himſelf, witbin the compaſs of eighteen 
months, than by this Biſhop in twenty years. Our 
Oxford Antiquary further complains, that he puri- 
tannically vilified Popiſh Biſhops, with a deſign there- 
by to advance the credit of thoſe fince the Reforma- 
tion: whereby he had given unlucky advantages to 
William Prynne, the profeſſed enemy of epiſcopacy, 
who made ill uſe of his book. I will not fay that 
either of theſe cenſurers are miſtaken : but I muſt 
obſerve to the reader, that each of them intend- 
ed to have furniſhed us with a view of this part 
of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, of his own drawing ; 
and therefore, like all new builders, they muſt be 
allowed to ſpy more faults in the old fabrick than 
others can. Inſid ious praiſe is of all others the foul- 
eſt kind of railing, and yet in this ſome writers take 
great delight. Hoary Wharton and Anthony Wood 
were not of this kind ; they often cenſured wrong, but 
they always thought themſelves in the right. Here 


dy diſpatch of another in Latin, which came out the 


Latia man, regarded it leaſt ; for, out of his zeal to truth, and public utility, he was ever ready 
to combat envy, and juſtify ſcience, however miſreprepreſented or miſunderſtood 


HY. 
This 


three authors are introduced, two abuſing the third; 
and he who introduces them, ſneering at all three, and 
darting at them through each other's ſides. Hereafter 
it may be, Providence will indulge us an opportunity 
of ſaying ſomething for the other two, at preſent it is 
our duty to defend Biſhop Godwin, not becauſe we 
have written his life, but becauſe he is injured. As to 
the charge of his borrowing, and not citing, the fact is 
falſe, as the reader, upon conſulting the Biſhop's book, 
will ſee with his own eyes. A ſingle and a ſhort quota- 
tion, will, in a great meaſure, prove this, and demonſtrate 
that our author was not either negligent in conſultin 
the beſt authors, or diſpoſed to conceal the helps he 
received from them. Speaking of the firſt Chriſtian 
King in this iſland, he ſays (16), * It is time for me 
now to ſay ſomewhat of a certain epiſtle, written, as 
* we find delivered by Eleutherius, Biſhop of Rome, 
* unto King Lucius, 'The copy of which epiſtle was 
* firſt found, for ought I can diſcern, in an eld Chro- 
* nicle, entituled Brutus, amongſt certain laws or ſta- 
tutes of the Saxons. The occafion thereof was, that 
Lucius, ſome time after his converſion, (but whether 
before or after his baptiſm appeareth not) made re- 
queſt unto Eleutherius to ſend him ſome kind of ab- 
ſtract of the Roman Laws, whereby he might eſta- 
bliſh a ſettled order of government in his dominions. 


(16) Catalogue 


of Engliſh Bi- 
ſh-ps, p. 29, 
30. 


Now whereas the Druids, they were the judges of 


all matters both ſpiritual and temporal, the aboliſhing 
of them made an alteration in politic matters, as well 
as eccleſiaſtical, or concerning religion. So that the 
cauſe of reformation in both kinds being one and the 
ſelf ſame, I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not think that 
the remedy of both was likewiſe ſought at once. 


Antiquitates Britannicz, affirmeth, how that Elvan 
and Medwin made the foreſaid motion for the Ro- 
man laws, at their being with Eleutherius before 


the baptiſm of Lucius, and then received anſwer. 


So doth Mr Fox : and the reverend father, of happy 
memory, Biſhop Jewell, ſeemeth to be of the ſame 


opinion. Yet, becauſe the authors of our great 


Chronicle, Holinſhed and the reſt, deliver, not only 


that this motion was made after the baptiſm of Lu- 
cius ; but alſo, ſetting down preciſely the particular 
time, do ſay it was in the third year after his converſion. 
I will not take upon me to pronounce either one way 
or other, but leave it unto the reader's judgment 
* and diſcretion to determine.” In his firſt Catalogue 
of the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, he quotes plentiful - 
ly ; perhaps, when he came to print, he was deterred, 
by heaps of miſtakes, from loading his margins ; how- 
ever, for ſuch a work as he intended, he cites abun- 
dance of authorities, Bale, fifty times at leaſt. Ar the 
head of the article of Norwich, it is ſaid, collected for 
the moſt part out of Mr Alexander Nevill, his Norwi- 
cus, by R. T. At the head of that of Exeter, we 
read, this Diſcourſe following is taken for the moſt part 
verbatim, out of Mafier John Hooker's Catalogue of 
the Biſhops of Exeter. This has not much the air of 
arrogating the merit of other men's labours to himſelf. 
That he took from moderns what he would have under- 
ſtood to be tranſcribed from ancient authors, is a ſuſpicion 
without proof, and, we are pretty ſure, is without foun- 
dation ; for his writings manifeſt, that he had read thoſe 
ancient authors, and therefore he might uſe them as 
well at firſt as at ſecond hand (17). That he did not 
cite Mr Camden is true, but that the modeſty of this 
great man induced him to deſire his friends not to cite 
him is as true; ſo that now the wonder ceaſes, with- 
out bringing any charge of ingratitude on the memory 
of Biſhop Godwin (18). That he might be miſtaken 
as to ancient charters ſhall be granted, as well as that 
he might not be infallible in reſpect to dates; but then 
it muſt be alſo granted, that ſome who were very 
learned men miſtook before him, and that many 
who thought themſelves ſo have been miſtaken ſince. 
'The new edicion of this work, elegantly and accurate- 
ly printed, has removed theſe (with regard to him) 
unavoidable defects, entirely. 

. [61 Has 


And true it is, that the author of the book, called 


wy 


(17) See a clear 
teſtimony of this 
in the letter to 
Camden in note 


LB]. 


(18) Camdeni 
Epiſtolz, p. 219. 


(19) Nunc'us 


xix. 


jnanimatus, &. 
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This induced him to communicate to King 


James that ſecret, of which he wrote: 


a diſ- 


courſe at the univerſity; and thereby ſatisfied the King, that it was a fact, and not a fic- 


tion (g). In 1628, he publiſhed the ſecond: edition of his Annals, which was much m 
correctly printed than the former; and this, without any of the high; flo vn complements + 
which were the vice of that age, from which, however, few writers-wereifreet than himſelf, (% Privied by. , 


he dedicated to King Charles (5). The year following, he publiſhed that diſcourſe, written 
in his youth, on a very myſterious ſubje& ; and with deſign, in ſo obſcure a ſtyle, that 
though many have gueſſed at it, yet his riddle,” to this day, has never mee: with a clear 


ſolution (i) [G. In 1630, he publiſhed a third edition of his Annals, which ſhews how 


[G] Has never met with @ clear folution}., This 
ſmall piece, which conſiſted but of two ſheets, and 
which is now ſo extremely ſcarce, that it.is to be found 
only in the cloſets of the curious, was publiſhed under 
the following ſuceinct title. 

Nuncius Inanimatus. Utopia, 1629. 8vo. i. e. The 


| Tnanimate Courier. The deſign of it was to point out 


ſeveral methods of conveying intelligence, ſecretly, 


ſpeedily, and ſafely; a matter frequently of great im- 


portance to private men, and ſometimes of much more 
conſequence to perſons in public office. In the firſt 
place, he gives an account of ſuch inventions as were 
practiſed by the Ancients, the memory of which is come 
down to poſterity ; and then he aſſerts, that one who 
is a proficient in the art which he profeſſes, may tell 
whatever he pleaſes to another perſon at a diſtance, 
who is alike ſkilful, if he be within a quarter of a mile, 


though beſieged, or lying hid, or, perchance, detain- 


ed in any place which is not directly known to him 
that ſends the tidings, and, if known, yet not acceſſible. 
Let pobody come near him, ſays he (19), ſecure the 
body in a priſon, let the hands be bound, hood-wink 
the face, but be not troubleſome any other way, and 
he ſhall underſtand the words of his abſent friends, 
if this liberty be not taken away from him, that he 
may be able to do thoſe things which are wont ſome- 


times to be done by ſreemen, or may do them with- 


out fear or danger. I fay, moreover, that if the 
place be known where a friend refides, to whom our 
meſſage ſhould be brought, and if both enjoy a full 
liberty, the cauſes being before agreed upon which 
conduce to the diſpoſition of the means, any thing 
may be told ſuch a friend, without any meſſenger 


going between each, or any living creature, though 


he be a hundred, nay, perchance, a thouſand, miles 


5 

off, and that in a ſhort ſpace of time, perchance an 
hour, or, it may be, ſomewhat leſs. Theſe things, 
* ſome whiſperingly ſay, are ſtrange and wonderful, 
but they are not ſo ſoon to be believed. But what 
* doth ſeem ſo wonderful and incredible? you have 
* yet but this only in the genus and ſpecies ; behold, 
an individual is preſented to thy eyes which thou 
* wilt leſs believe. Tell unto this my nuncio at Lon- 
don, in as few words as may be, what you deſire 
may be told to me dwelling at Briſtol, Wells, or, if 
* you will, rather at Exeter, for I do not much regard: 
the length of the way, ſo it is but paſſable; I fay, 
tell him at London, and that juſt about noon, any 
one whole verſe of the ſacred Scriptures LI will ſee 
that he ſhall perform our commands in the deſigned. 
place (mark what I ſay) before the high noon of the. 
* ſame day. Do not raſhly pronounce this propoſal. 
impoſſible, for the courſe of the ſun makes the noon 
later by ſome minutes at Briſtol than at London. 
This it is that you wonder at, that this meſſenger 
* ſhould exceed the heavenly motion thereof in ſwift- 
* neſs. This he will do, will do it, I ſay, if there be 
need, or elſe I am the vaineſt perſon of all that know, 
* how either to ſpeak or write. What, ſpeak I of 
towers or cities that are beſieged ? Our inanimate 
* nuncio, not fearing any thing, will paſs through. 
whole troops of enemies A trench digged almoſt as 
* low 2s Hell, or a wall, though higher than thoſe of, 
Babylon, ſhall not hinder his journey, but he will 
* faithfully perform the meſſage, ſo it be in as conciſe. 
terms as may be, of him that ſent him, thaugh be- 
* fieged ; or whether he would have it told to him. 
that is beſieged, and that with ſuch incredible ſwift- 
* neſs, if he be to be found within five or ſeven miles, 
though I doubt not but it may be done effeflually 
within twenty miles.” It is evident from what our 
author ſays, that he had two, and thoſe very oppoſite, 
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kind 


deſigns in writing this treatiſe z the firſt was, to extol 
the advantages reſulting from his ſecret; and the ſe - 
cond, to avoid, in the doing this, letting ſlip any ſuch 
expreſſion as ſhould abſolutely reveal it. It ſhould 
ſeem, that nothing by his art could be done but by 
agreement ſettled between the parties who enter into 


2439 


(g) Hiſt. & 
Antiquitates . 


ore Oton. lib, if, 


p · 274. 


the King's Prin- 


(i) See Dr 
Thomas Smith's 
Letters. 


this correſpondence ; in the firſt cafe, firing guns, ring 


ing bells, ſounding a trumpet, & might probably be 
intended ; in the ſecond, diſpoſing of candles, torchee, 


or beacons, which ſignals being repeated at proper di- 


ſtances, would certainly perform all he promiſes; and 
in the third, bombs, granadoes, or rockets, might do 
the buſineſs, or, in ſome caſes, ſmokes. Theſe expla - 
nations will, perhaps, appear more clearly, by reading 
the following paragraph from our avthor, wherein he 
ſeems willing to be a little more explicit. You have 
here three promiſes of this my nuncio , preſented to 
your conſideration, perchance it will be worth our. 
while to ſhew how they differ among themſelves, for 
perſpicuity's ſake. In the firſt, I ſet forth the ſub- 
tlety of deceiving, in the ſecond, the ſwiftneſs of it's. 
paſſage, in the third, it's unconquered power and 
ſtrength in penetrating all things. That in the firſt. 
place will eaſily be performed without any coſt or la- 
bour of any one, ſave him that ſends ;- but it hath. 
this inconvenience, that it's frequent uſe will not free, 
us from ſuſpicion. That in the ſecond place is very 


often effected without any help from others, ard, in 


ſome places almoſt without any. charge ; but, for the 
molt part, it will do little or nothing without pre- 
paration, and that ſuch, that for each mile it will 
coſt five pounds, more or leſs, if it be deſigned for 
perpetual uſe ; and nothing can be done without the 
countenance and authority of the magiſtrate, who can. 
eaſily, if he pleaſe, hinder our nuncio's journey... As 
concerning the. third, truly it requireth no great 
charge, but it muſt be obſerved, that he that do 8 
att be ſettled in a place without danger, where he 


may reſiſt his enemies force until he hath perfected 


his Work; and here we muſt not deny, that the con- 
dition of him that ſends in, is worſe than that of him 
that ſends out.” It may be, the reader will be in- 
clined to think a little contemptibly of the methods here. 
infinuated, from an apprehenſion that they are thiogs. 
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obvious enough, and the knowledge perhaps that they 


are things frequently practiſed. To this it may be au- 
{wered, that all things are. obvious when they are once 


* * | 


explained; but, till it was explained, Columbus's egg 


was as much a wonder as his voyage to the new world. 


That theſe things were not known then is certain; that. 


_ have been ſince brought into frequent uſe, proves 
nothing more than that our author's judgment was as 
ſtrong as his imagination was vigorous, which, we moſt. 
repeat it, are circumſtances rarely united. But it may 
be ſaid, why promiſe new lights, and exhibit only dark 
clouds ? Why ſpend ſo much time to ſhew the value of. 
a ſecret withoat diſcloſing it? or why entertain the. 
world with a long chain of riddles and hard ſayings ?, 
The anſwer to this is not difficult; our author dd not 


* 


intend his ſecrets for the uſe of the vulgar, he wrote 


to men of ſuperior underſtandings, knowing that by a 


compariſon of circumſtances they would certainly attain 
his true meaning; and he wrote for perſons of ſuperior 
rank, who were in a ſituation to apply his diſcoveries 
far public benefit. At the time he wrote he had many 


things to apprehend, of which modern writers ſtand 


not at all in fear, which was another motive to, his be- 


ing reſerved, and that his aim was not tinctured either 
with vanity or ſelf-intereſt is evident, from his pulhing 


this matter no farther than he did. His own words 

will convince the reader of the truth of what has been 

faid, * * that ſhall rightly underſtand (and by exam- 
25 
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( Hakewel!'s 
Apology for Di- 
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Lond, 16 
felis, 


( 20) Thom. 
Hearn. Præfat. 
21 Thom. Otter- 
bourne, p · 83. 


(21) Apology 
for Divine Provi- 
dence, in the ad- 
vertiſement at 


the cloſe. 


(22) Natural 
Magic, &c, 
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ples they are more clear than the ſun in it's meridian 
{plendour) how ſounds of this nature are reported to 
a place far diſtant, will never queſtion the verity 
hereof. And here, leſt any one ſhould timorouſly 
ſuſpect theſe things to be effected by unlawful and 
condemned arts, in the preſence of that God, who is 
both the greateſt and beſt, I proteſt and openly de- 
nounce, that this diſcipline contains in it nothing that 
is unlawful or contrary to the laws either of God or 
man ; and that many things are done by the help of 
arithmetic, geometry, and muſic ; the reſt, if not by 
uſual yet by lawful means, and that at a very ſmall 
coſt, I had almoſt ſaid none at all, for certainly ma- 
ny things may be performed in this kind without the 
leaſt expence or loſs that can be imagined. And ſee- 
ing that it is ſo, I leave it to the judgment of thoſe 
that are judicious, to confider how much and how far 
theſe our inventions may be profitable to the Com- 
monwealth for the future. If they are defective let 
them die, and, like an untimely birth, let them not 
ſee the light, or, if they chance to ſee the light, let 
them not enjoy it ever ſo little, but forthwith vaniſh 
into nothing. Yet I my ſelf think the uſe of this art 
to be very as well in times of peace as war, 
and I thought it my duty to beſtow ſome pains in the 
delivery thereof, which I will not do fo willingly, 
left that when it ſhall be made known to many, we 
cannot uſe or praQtiſe theſe things in their due time.” 
About eighteen years after, this treatiſe was printed, 
and, about fourteen after our author's death, there 
came abroad an Engliſh tranſlation which bore this 
title. | 200 | 
Nuncius Ix a IMATus, or, The Myſterious Meſſen- 
ger, unlocking the Secrets of Mens Hearts, by F. G. B. 
of H. It was near fifty years a fecret who made this 
tranſlation, but at length it came out ; for the learned 
Dr Thomas Smith, in a letter to Mr Hearne, dated 
Auguft 16, 1705 (20), hath theſe words, Of what 
authority the little note you mention concerning Bi- 
© ſhop Godwin's ſpeaking brazen head is, I know not. 
I am fatisfied, that his Nuncins Inanimatus, which I 
* tranflated into Engliſh almoſt fifty years ſince, at the 
© requeſt of the bookſeller who printed it, was deſigned 
only in the way of wit and fancy for an amuſement.” 
In another letter, dated the thirteenth of September 
following, he carries the thing ſtill farther. * I have 
not had by me, ſays he, I believe theſe forty years, 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Biſhop Godwin's Nuncius 
* Inanimatus, which I wholly neglected and threw by 
as a trivial and puerile fort of exerciſe; and I fear 
© that both it and the Latin original are irretrievable. 
It is plain the Biſhop's ſecret remains ſtill a ſecret, for 
the Doctor, who made a very good tranſlation of a book 
he did not underſtand. A Divine, who was our au- 
thor's contemporary, and ſecond to none either in point 
of learning or ſagacity, has given a very different ac- 
count of this treatiſe (21), and theſe are his words. 
Among the rare inventions, ſays he, which this pre- 
© ſent age hath afforded, Nuncius Inanimatus may juſt- 
y challenge a place; and it were to be wiſhed, that 
© being an experiment of ſo great conſequence, greater 
notice were taken of it by the — — powers than hi- 
* therto hath been.” Biſhop Wilkins was ſomewhat 
indebted to our author for what he has delivered to the 
world on ſimilar ſubjects (22) ; perhaps it will not be 
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diſpleafing to fee in plain terms a ſecret of this nature, 


known to neither of theſe Prelates, free from all diſ- 
guiſe, and which never yet appeared in our language. 
The 33 EDT 
Take of litharge an ounce, pick it clean, 
and nd] oo very carefully, then Aiffolve it in two 
ounces of fpring water; with this ink write your true 
| e two or three corks, burn them careful- 
ly as long as will flame, then quench them with a 
little brandy. This being reduced to a fine powder, 
mix with gum water, and then you have a ſecond ink, 
in which write over the former what you would have 


printed in fourteen years. 
per of his, reſpecting the value of Roman money, which ſhewed how perfect a 
maſter he was of claſſical learning, and how correct a taſte he had in moſt kinds of lite- 
rature (t) HJ. In the latter part of his life, he fell into a low and languiſhing 


kind a reception they met with; fiace, though penned in Latin, and no tranſlation till 
at this time, they were thrice 


At this juncture alſo appeared 4 


diſeaſe, 
which 
thought, your meaning. Your friend, to whom this 
ſhall be addreſſed, muſt take one ounce of orpiment, 
finely powdered and ſifted, with two ounces of quick 
lime, being put into a wine pint of water, and well 
ſhaken, let him apply this ſoftly with a ſponge, upon 
which the covering letters will vanith, and the ſecret 
ſenſe of the epiſtle will appear. A little practice will 
make this eaſy. | 

LH] In moſt kinds of literature.) This Diſſertation 


upon the Roman SesTERCE and TALENT, as our au- 


thor penned it in Latin, is preſerved at the end of his 
learned friend Dr Hakewell's very valuable work ; he 
obſerves, that (23) unus ſeſtertius, five nummus, in the 
maſculine gender, fignifies a piece of money worth 
about #wo pence, or, more exactly, ten of them made 
nineteen pence. A thouſand ſeſterces made a /eftertium 
in the neuter gender. In regard to the talent, he re- 
marks, that the Ancients made uſe of many, ſuch as, 
the Attic, Euboic, Æginian, Hebraic, and Babyloniſh, 


and that when the word occurs alone, it is always to 


be underſtood of the Attic talent, the worth of which 
he fixes at one hundred and ninety pounds ſterling. This 
is one inſtance, and we will produce another of his wil- 
lingneſs to oblige his friends, by communicating to them 
whatever he judged worthy of their notice, or uſeful to 
any particular branch of ſtudy in which they were en- 
gaged. The judicious Camden, at leaſt ſeven years 
after the publiſhing his Latin Hiſtory of Engliſh Biſhops, 
in which he is ſuppoſed to have been wanting in reſpect 
to him, ſpeaking of the great antiquity of Kaer Lheion, 
or Caerleon, in Monmouthſhire, delivers himſelf, in 
regard to our Prelate, thus (24). 
* this, I have taken care to add ſome antient inſcrip- 
© tions, lately dug up there, and communicated to me 
© by the Right Reverend Father in God, Francis God- 
* win, Lord Biſhop of Landaff, a lover of venerable 
* antiquity, and all other good literature.” In the 
year 1602, ſome labourers digging in a meadow ad- 
Joining, found, on a chequered pavement, a ſtatue of 
a perſon, in a ſhort truſſed habit, with a quiver and ar- 
rows, the head, hands, and feet broken off; and alſo 
the fragment of an altar, with an inſcription of fair 
large characters about three inches long, erected by 
Haterianus, lieutenant-general of Auguſtus, and Pro- 
prætor of the province of Cilicia. Theſe inſcriptions, 
which are 
of Moinſcourt, then the houſe of the Biſhop of Landaff, 
and which became afterwards the feat of Thomas Lifter, 
Eſq; (25). He alſo furniſhed ſuch informations as he 
thought acceptable to Dr Holland, who tranſlated the 
Britannia with the approbation of Camden, inſomuch, 
that ſome have accounted the Engliſh to be almoſt as 


much his as the Latin; in the deſcription of Mon- 
mouthſhire (26), we find this teſtimony of gratitude to 
our Prelate. Adjoining to port Skeweth (fays he) 


is Sudbroke, the church whereof, called Trinity 
Chapel, ftandeth ſo near the ſea, that the vicinity of 
© ſo tyrannous a neighbour hath ſpoiled it of half the 
church yard, as it hath done alſo of an old fortifica- 
tion lying thereby, which was compaſſed with a tri- 
* pleditch and three rampiers as high as an ordinary 
6 — caſt in form of a bow, the ſtring whereof is 
© the fea-cliff. That this was a Roman work, the 
© Britain bricks and Roman coins there found are moſt 
certam ents, among which, the Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, Francis, Biſhop of Landaff, (by whoſe 
information I write this) imparted unto me, of his 
| kindneſs, one of the teſt pieces that ever I ſaw, 
coined of Corinthian co 
in the lefſer Aſia, to the honour of the Emperor Se- 
verus, with this Greek inſcription, ATT. A. CEIITI. 
' CEBHROC. NER. that is, the 2 Cæſar Lu- 
* cius Septimius Severus Pertinax. And, on the re- 
« yerſe, an horſeman, with a trophee erected before 
© him, but the letters not legible, fave under him, 
© EAATON, that is, of the Elaians, which kind of 
« great pieces the Italians call Medaglioni, and were ex- 

" «* traordinary 


a «a „44 „ „„. „ „b 


preſerved in Camden, are in the garden walls 


(23) Apology 
for Divine Provi- 
dence, London 
1630. fol. 


In confirmation of (24) Britannia, 


Lond. 1607. fol, 
Tit. Silurcs. 


(25) Additions te 
Camden as pub- 
liſhed in Engliſu 
by the late Biſhop 


of London. 


(26) Britannia, 
tranſlated by Dr 
Philemon Hol- 
land. 


pper, by the city of Elaia, 


8 OD W [ N. 

which he bore with invincible patience, and-which 'brooght him gradually to his end, 
towards the cloſe of the month of April, 1633, when he wanted about a year of his fa- 
ther's age (/), His corps was interred ia the chancel of his church, ar Whitborne, which, 
with the manor, belongs to the Biſhops of Hereford, and lies about fourteen miles from 
that city (m). He was, as thoſe who lived in his times, and neareſt them, confeſs, and as 
his writings inconteſtably prove, an admirable writer, and a general ſcholar (ny). His ſtile 
in Latin has been highly commended, 'and never cenfured. In Engliſh, he wrote with 
great perſpicuity and elegance, always equal to his ſubject, without any of thoſe high-flown 
metaphors, ſtrained compariſons, or prepoſterous affectations of wit, which disfigure ma- 
ny of the books publiſhed in his time. His learning was ſolid, and ſo was his judgment; 
yet there was nothing affected in the one, or overbearing in the other; on the contrary, 
his modeſty is every where conſpicuous, and he is equally tender ; in cenſure and in pane- 
gyrick. Yet his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, as profeſſed by the Church of England, 
appears every where with a decent warmth ; which, as it procured him many enemies 
amongſt the Puritans and Papiſts, ought to endear his memory to all who have a juſt ſenſe 
of our religion, and a proper reſpect for that cauſe which he maintained (o). As to his 
private life, though it has received ſome ſevere ſtrictures from a modern pen, on account 
of the preferments he beſtowed on his children (p); yet one of thoſe children has ſuf- 
ficiently vindicated his character, in the account of it which he gave to Anthony Wood, 
importing that he was efteemed a good preacher, and a ſtrict liver; but ſo much em- 
* ployed in his ſtudies, and matters of religion, that he was, as it were, a ſtranger to the 
world, and the things thereof ().“ Such a man, how honeſt, how upright ſoever, might 
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(1) Wood's 
Athen. Ozon. 
Vol. I. col. 583. 
Hiſtor. & Anti- 
quitates Oxon, 
lib. it, Pp. 471 · 


(m) Survey of 
Cathedrals, Vol. 
II. p. 525. 


(n) See Camden, 
Weever, Fuller, 
Wood, Anrtiqui- 
ties of Hereford, 


(0) Weever's 
Funeral Monu - 
ments, p. z 28, xc. 


% Survey of 
Cathedrals, Vol. 


II. P · 525. 


(7) Athene 
Orxonienfis, Vol. 


be impoſed upon, but not ſeduced. There is however no proof of the former, and it 1. col. 382. 


would be very uncharitable to take it for granted, againſt a prelate otherwiſe ſo eminent 
in every reſpect. If, in the vindication of this good Biſhop's fame, we have expreſſed 
ſome degree of warmth, let not the reader be diſpleaſed. It would be ſurely unkind to refuſe 
juſtice to his memory who has preſerved the memories of many, or to ſee unmoved a (*) 8 


Prelate, whoſe life was devoted to the reſcuing other men's reputations from oblivion, 3 


now when death has rendered him incapable of defending it, unfairly injured in his own. 


| Morgan Godwin, Bachelor of Arts, of Chriſt- Church, Bachelor of the Civil Law, 


(27) Camdeni 
Epiſtolz, p. 109, 


He married, when a young man, the daughter of Dr John Woolton, Biſhop of Exeter (7), (:) Survey of | 
by whom he had many children; but we can ſpeak with any tolerable degree of certainty ae 


II. p. 445, 460. 
of four only, three ſons and a daughter. Thomas Godwin, Vicar of Newland, Rector of . 


Whitborne, Prebendary of Landaff, Prebendary of Bullingham in the cathedral church of 
Hereford, Chancellor of that dioceſe, and Doctor of Divinity. He died in 


(e) Walker's | 
Sufferings of the 
1644 (6). Clergy, p. 35. 


of Wocd's Athen. 
Pembroke College, Maſter of the free ſchool at Newland in Glouceſterſhire, Prebendary of LA * 
Warham, in the cathedral church of Hereford, and Archdeacon of Salop, in the ſame 
dioceſe ; to both which he was collated by his father in 1631 (); and was alſo Doctor Ce, * 
of Laws of the univerſity of Dublin, as appears by a petition of his relict to the cor- II. p. 353. 
poration, for the relief of Miniſter's Widows: he died in 1645, being turned out of 
every thing during the rebellion, and leaving a widow and five children in ſuch diſtreſſed (=) Oran. 
circumſtaces, that ſhe was conſtrained to apply for that charity, and received it («). enfis, Vol. I. 
Charles Godwin, who was beneficed at Monmouth (). The Biſhop's daughter was 332. 
married to Dr John Hughes (x), Rector of Kingſland, Prebendary of Landaff, Pre- ,.\...... of 
bendary alſo of Junkabarrow, in the cathedral of Hereford, and archdeacon of Hereford ; Cathedrals, Vol. 
he died, and was buried in his church at Kingſland, in the year 1648, being then near _ I 
ſeventy years of age (y). Dr Godwin was ſucceeded in his Biſhoprick by Dr William Vol. I. col. 533. 
Juxon, Dean of Worceſter; who, before his conſecration, was removed to London. 
The biſhopric was then beſtowed on Dr Godfrey Goodman, Biſhop of Glouceſter, but he G e of | 
being a ſcrupulous man, and unwilling to take a ſecond biſhopric, waved it; fo that at I. p. 55z. 
: 1 | length, 


* traordinary coins, not for common ufe, but coined 
by the emperors, either to be diſtributed by the way 
of largeſs in triumphs, or to be ſent for tokens to 
men well deſerving; or elſe by free cities, to the glo- 
* ry and memory of good princes.” We will conclude 
with a letter from our Prelate to the learned Camden, 
which will ſhew. his candour, his diligence, his com- 
municative diſpofition, with that warmth of affection 
and flow of ity which muſt have rendered him 
amiable while living, and ought to endear his memory 
to poſterity (27). * I ſend you here encloſed the co- 
* py of an old charter, which myſelf long fince writ 
© out of the au 
* the church of Wells. It ſeemeth to me that you have: 
not hitherto lighted upon it, and I perſwade m 
that Leland's conceit of naming Wells Theodorodu- 
* num had his here. For = Theodorie, 

* corruption of became Tidder, ſo he might 
* happily think Tiddington to be derived of Theodo- 
rici dunum. This name of Theodoricus putteth me 


in mind of Theodoricus, rex and martyr, that lieth 
* entombed here in our church of Marthern, and gave 
© unto the place the name of Merthir Tendric, that is, 
the martyrdom of Tendric. His tomb, partly rui- 
* nated, I have repaired, and added a memorial or 
* epitaph, the copy whereof I ſend you alſo encloſed. 
My author for what I have there ſet down, is our book 
of called St Taylor's Book, which I per- 
«* ceive you have not ſeen. It is a very venerable an- 
6 ＋ — e eee — __ I will 
* bring it with me, you may peruſe it if you pleaſe. 
The church of — — — 


um, remaining in the archives of * kings, which methinks it were good you did fee. 


* If ever you travel that way you ſhall do well to make 


yſelf mans for àſight of them ; otherwiſe, I do not think but 


© by the means ot my friends, I could in time 


by * copied for yon. If you adviſe me ſo to do I will do 


© my endeavour. You ſee how eaſily I take any oc- 
* caſion to talk with you, nay rather to you I ſhould 
* ſay. For how often I provoke you to talk to me in 

that 
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=) Ath. Oron, 

ol. I. col. 583. 
Survey of Cathe 
drals, Vol, 


525, 526, 


(a) Leland. Com- 
mentar. de Script. 
Britan. cap. 493, 
414 


(5) Bal. Scriptor. 
Bryt. Cent. VII. 
n. 23. p. 524. 


(e) Pitſ. de illuſtr. 
Anyliz Scriptori- 
bus, n. 730, p. 
5735s 


(4) Fuller's 
Warthies, York- 
fire, p. 207. 


(e) Leland's Com- 
mentar, de Scrip. 
Britan, cap. 493- 
P · 415. 


(1) Leland Com- 
m:ntar. de Scrip- 
toribus Britanni- 
cis, cap · 493, p- 
414+ 


(2) Fuller's 
Worthies of Eng- 
land, Yorkſhire, 
P» 207. 


(3) Leland's It- 


merary, Vol. VI. 
fol, 15. 


(%) 1d. ibid. fol. 
61. 


(5) Collin's 
Peerage, Vol. IV. 
p. 244. 


(6) Aſbmole's 
Theatrum Che- 
micum, p. 486. 


(7) Weever's 
Ancient Funeral 
Monuments. p. 
270. 


8) T. Barthe- 
lette's Edition of 
the Conſeſſio 
Amantis, A. D. 
1532. Fol. fee 
alſo the Artic'e 
CAXTON, Nate 
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(9) Leland's 
Tinerary, Vol. 
VI. fol. 15. 


G- OW ER. 


length, Dr Auguſtine Lindſell. Biſhop of Peterborough, was tranſlated thither, and 
confirmed March the 24th, 1633, who was found dead in his ſtudy, November 6, 1634; 


* that your incomparable work no man knoweth that 
* ſeeth not how much time I ſpend in reading again 
* and again of the ſame. For it and many other un- 
* deſerved kindneſſes I reſt much beholden unto you, 
* which I wiſh I may one day have means but in part 
© to requite. In the mean time, with my heartieſt ſa- 


i.e. being a perſon of diſtinguiſhed character for learning and piety (2). 


© Jutation, I make an end, committing you to God, 


+ * Marthern, May 27, 1608.“ 


In all old evidences, not Your very aſſured, 
above 300 years, I find it Fr. Landavens, 
called Marthern, but before | 
that Marthir Tenderic. E 


GOWER [Jon x], or as ſome think with probability enough Sir John, an eminent 
Engliſh poet, in the XIVth Century, and contemporary with the famous Chaucer. We 
are told, by the indefatigable Leland, that according to the information he had received, 
he was of the ancient family of the Gowers of Stitenham, in Yorkſhire (a), which Bale 
repeating (5), and after him Pits (c), and Fuller (d), make him poſitively afſert, tho? in 
his own opinion doubtful, and perhaps all circumſtances conſidered, notwithſtanding its 
being now generally received falſe, or at leaſt improbable [A]. But it is very certain that 
of whatever family he was, he came into the world with great advantages, and had a 
liberal and extenſive education, tho' we are in the dark as to the places in which he received 


it, The only thing that can be affirmed of him with certainty, 1s, that he applied his great 


abilities both natural and acquired, to the ftudy of the municipal laws of this kingdom, 
according to the laudable cuſtom of thoſe times, when gentlemen finiſhed their education 
in the Inns of Court (e). He was a member of the honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple, and there it was Chaucer found him very eminent and much conſidered in his 
profeſſion (), and there that ſtrict friendſhip grew between them, which has been ſo much 


celebrated by other writers, and of which they left ſuch ample teſtimonies themſelves [B]. 


[4] Falſe, or at _ improbable.) The words of 


Leland are, * deſcended originally, as ] have been told, 
from the family ſeated at Stitenham in the county of 
© York; ex Stitenhamo villa Eboracenſis provinciz, ut 
ego accepi originem ducens (1). Fuller gives this paſ- 
ſage in theſe words, John Gower was born, faith Le- 
land, at Stitenham, (in the North Riding in Bulmore 
Wapentake) of a knightly family (2). Leland does in- 
deed fay, that he was himſelf a Knight, but nothing 
of the family ; yet Fulfer is not to blame, fince he 
wrote not from Leland's work, but from Bale's tranſ- 
cript. 
another work of Leland. In one place he ſays (3), 
The houſe of Gower the Poëte, ſum tyme chief Juge 
* of the commune place, yet remaynith at Stitenham 
« yn Yorkſhir, and diverſe of them ſyns have beene 
* Knightes. There be other of the Gowers therea- 
* boute, men of veri meane landes. There be alſo of 
the Gowers men of meane landes in Richemontſhare. 
There is alſo a gentilman of landes cawllid Gower 
in Wiceſtreſhire.” According to this account, we 
ought to entitle him, Sir John Gower, Knight, Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas : yet in another place Le 
land has this memorandum (4). * Mr Ferrares told 
* me, that Gower the Juge could not be the man that 
* write the bookes yn Eogliſch For he ſaid that 
* Gower the Juge was about Edward the ſecundes 
* tyme.' We have ſought with ſome care for this 
Jadge Gower, but have not been able to meet with any 
thing relating to him, either in the reign beforemen- 
tioned, or any other. It is however highly probable 
there was a Judge 

bable that our Poet was the ſame man: That he was 
not of the family of Stitenham, which is that of the 
preſent Earl Gower, may be inferred from the wide 
difference between their arms: thoſe of the Gowers of 
Stitenham are (5) barry of eight argent and gules over 


all a croſs flory ſable. Creſt, on a wreath a wolf paſlant 
But the arms of our 
et were (6), argent, a cheveron, azure, the leopard's 
gules, two angels 
ſupporters, and on the creſt a talbot. Weever, a moſt 


argent, collar d and chained or. 
eads thereon, or, their tongues, 
indefatigable man, and perfectly well acquainted with 


our author's works, aſſerts that he was of a Kentiſh fa- 
mily (7). Yet, in the title - page of the ſirſt printed 


edition of the only work of his extant, he is ſaid to be 
a native (8) of Wales. Leland alſo mentions branches 


of this family ſettled in many other places (9). To 
LE And of which they left ſack 


But we have more concerning our author in 


of this name, and not at all impro- 


ample teſtimonies 
themſelues.] There was a great likeneſs in their tem- 


(F) Leland, Bal. 
Pits, 


He 


pers, and though Gower was the elder man, yet pro- 
bably there was not any conſiderable difference between 


their ages. - There is another circumſtance not men- 


tioned by any author, that might very likely contribute 
to endear them to each other, and that was, their bein 

of the ſame party. Chaucer had addicted himſelf to 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, one of the uncles 


of King Richard; and our author, Gower, adhered as 


ſteadily to Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Glouceſter, 
another of his uncles ; and ſo warm he was in his at- 


tachment, that he not only celebrates him often in his 


poem, hiſtorically and allegorically, but likewiſe di- 
rected that his badge, or cognizance of the ſwan, to be 


annexed to that collar which was the enſign of his dig- 


nity, whatever it was, which appeared on the ſtatue 
placed on his tomb, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter (10). Be- 
ſides, John Gower was as much offended with, and 
cenſured as freely, the vices of the clergy, as Chaucer 
had done ; and therefore no wonder that they were ſo 
very intimate, that they conferred together abaut their 
works, and that ſometimes they argued warmly with 
each other without anger, and rallied without pique, 
of which Leland ſpeaks with ſo much pleaſure, and ob- 
ſerves, that the only real diſpute between them was, 


his admirable poem of Troilus and Creſſide, Chaucer 
has theſe words (11), - 


O moral Gower, this boke I direte 
. To the, and to the philoſophicall Strode, 
To vouchſafe there nede is for to correcte 
Of your benignities and zelis gode. 


In the language of our days, thus, 


o moral Gower! this little book I ſend 
To thee, and to the philoſophic Stroud, 
Perſect what's right, what's wrong in it amend, 
As friends to me, and furtherers of good. 


Gower, on the other hand, in the laſt work he pub- 
lied, introduces Venus ſpeaking to him, thus (12). 


— Crete well Chaucer, whan ye mete, 
As my diſciple and my poete, 
For in the flours of his youth, 
In ſondrie wiſe, as he well couth 97 


(10) Anftis's 
Regiſter of the 
Order of the 
Garter, Vol. I. 
p · 116. 


which ſhould honour the other moſt. At the cloſe of 


(71) Chaucer's 
Works, by Urry, 
p. 333» | 


(12) T. Barthe- 


te's edition of 


the Confeſſio 


Amantis, A. D. 
1532. fol. 190. 
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He was ſingularly learned, whether we reſpect words or things, and had a great genius 
| for poetry, in which he ſought to accommodate the ſevereſt ſentiments to the fweeteſt 
language. He tried this (according to the notions of thoſe times) with ſucceſs, in the | 
French tongue. This led him to attempt imitating Ovid with more pains than profit (g), (e) Commentar. 
(fays Leland) which has been excuſed at the expence of the age in which he lived, as being ——_— 4 
at leaſt half barbarous in the ſentiments of the critics; but perhaps it would be more 
juſt to conſider, how little the matter ſuited with the manner, and that thoſe works of 
Ovid, in which he ſhews himſelf moſt learned and wiſe, are not the moſt eſteemed. 
This however had a good effect, for it induced him to try what could be done in his own _ 
language, in which he acquitted himſelf harmoniouſly and happily. All theſe three pieces 
which make the bulk of his works have a connection with, and a dependance on, each 
other, ſo as to appear manifeſtly efforts of the ſame genius. But theſe writings did not 
at all interrupt, much Jeſs take from the reputation of his graver ſtudies (5). On the con- (5) Leland, Bale, 
traty they heightened his character extremely, and with good reaſon, as they not only Ag ng 
ſhewed he had eſcaped the inſection of thoſe luxurious times, but had alfo the courage and 
virtue to attempt ſtemming the tide of corruption, by taking the only method left, of 
inſtilling principles of morality and good ſenſe, in the garb of pleaſant tales. This 
accounts likewiſe for his perſiſting in this ſtile of writing, as knowing this alone in that 
wild and wanton age could procure him a hearing, which it did, and he was eſteemed 
for his knowledge and integrity, even by thoſe who had no great inclination to imitate 


either, which however has been the cauſe, that all theſe pieces, either in print or manu- G hies inthe 


ſcript, have been preſerved to our days (i) [CJ. He was known to and admired by I 


f . King 
Ol detees, and of ſonges glade, Bodleian Library, and more than one in that of All 
The which he for my ſake made, | Souls College (15); it is alſo much more frequent in (15) MS. Bod, 
The londe fulfilled is over all; private hands This is a kind of chronicle or hiſtory £294: F. 24. 
Whereof to him, in ſpeciall : | — — - of the commons, in the reign of ing A =-_ 
| | UC Oe d h il Ce . 
Above all other I am moſt holde. - _— e reader perhaps will be pleaſed to ſee Animarum, 26. 


a ſpecimen of this work, but he muſt excuſe us from a 


For thy nowe in his daies olde tranſlation, which would be very difficult if not impoſ- 


Thou ſhalt hym tell this meſſage, ſible. It is the poet's viſion, in the eleventh chapter 
That he upon his later age, | of the firſt book. e 
To ſette an ende of all his werke, | | | 5 

As he whiche is myn one clerke, Watte vocat, cui Thomæ venit neque Symme retardat, 
Do make his reflament of Love, Betteque Gibbe fimul Hykke venire jubent. | 
As thou haſt done thy ſhrifte above, Colle furit, quem Gibbe juvat nocumenta parantes, 

So that my courte it may recorde. Cum quibus ad dampnum Wille coire vovet. 


Grigge rapit, dum Dawe ſtrepit, comes eſt quibus Hobbe 


The ſenſe in modern Engliſh. Lorkin & in medio non minor eſſe putat. 
So Re I Hudde ſerit quos Judde terit, dum Tebbe juvatur 
Greet deere when y 285 — fee, '  Jakke domos que viros vellit & enſe necat, 
My pup and my poet he, Hogge ſuam pompam vibrat, dum ſe putat omni 
Who in his youth fit age for ſong, : Majorem Rege nobilitatem fore. 
Of 2 and 7 N 28 Balle propheta docet quem ſpiritus ante malignus 
_—_ or 3 ty = 1 ha _ Edocuitque ſua tune fuit alta ſchola. 
| ugh EI ny oy jo . Talia, que plures furias per nomina novi, 
For which, as merit 5 Que fuerant alia pauca recordor ego. 
on eq. 22 L prize. Sepius exclamant monſtrorum vocibus altis, 
ut now his filver locks appear, : „ 
2 Atque modis variis dant variare tonos. 


Quidam ſternutant Aſynorum more ferino ; 


That as my own eſpecial clerk, Mugitus quidam perſonuere boum. 


Of Genius th' expiring ſpark, 


Shall breathe his te/lament of love; . Po eee IN . 
T The Englih of As thou haſt done thy + ſhrift above. _ - Enpiibuntque; fue marmure terra tremit. 
See Amant it. 2 NY h Frendet aper ſpumans magnos facit atque tumultus, 
CHAUCER. [C] Have been preſerved to aur days.] The firſt of Et queritat verres auget & ipſe ſonos. 


theſe works, intitled Specu/um Meditantis, of which Latratuſque ferus-urbis compreſſerat auras 
there are two copies, in the Bodleian Library, is written Dum Canum diſcors vox furibunda volat. 
(13) NE. F.8, in French, in ten books (13). The title at large runs Vulpis egens ululat, lupus & verſutus in altum 


. thus, | I ; 
Furtas, 3. . Us tet let les anflons, poor es ee eee 


les amants marietz, au fin qils la foy de lour ſeints Nec minus in fonitu concuſſit garrulus anſer 
: *. ailles, pourront per fine loyalte guarder, & al Aures, que ſubito foſſa dolore pavent. 

- honeur de Dieu ſalvement tener.” Pr. Le creature Rombuant vaſpe ſonus eſt horrendus eorum, 
de tout — Which hos _ ———— A — Nullus et examen dinumerare poteſt. 
exhortin exam rawn from many authors, : ig 7H 

married — clons joined through love, to keep the faith 2 ps wd weg pins 

of their holy eſpouſals with ſteady loyalty, and to the ne que it peius quod fuit ante malum. 
honour of God to hold themſelves chaſte. Beginning, Ecce rudis clangor, ſonus altus fedaque rixa, 

The creature of all creatures. It does not appear that Vox ita terribgljs non fuit ulla prius. | 

either Bale or Pits had ever ſeen this piece, and ſohn Murmure ſaxa ſonant, ſonitumque reverberat aer, 


Stowe, who had a fair manuſcript of that treatiſe of / 
(14) Annals, p. 2 eee pu ſpeak, bad never ſeen this (14). Reſponſumque ſoni vendicat Eccho ſibi. 


r ie i Inde fra is ſtrepitus loca propria terret, 
1 Clamantts, in Latin verſe, compriſed in —_ | ran | Cs 5 4 
ſeven books. There is a copy likewiſe of this inthe Quo timet eventum quiſquis adire malum. 
VOL. IV. No. 188. 25 J 
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Terruerat 


2 


44 


(1 Prefixed to 
the worthy Mr 
Urry's excellent 
edition of his 
Work. 


(!) Hiſtoria vitæ 
& regni Ric. II. 
in Præfat. p. 
xiv, xv. 


| Rumor it, & proceres ſermonibus occupat omnes 


(16) Tiberius, 
A. iv. 1. 


(17) MS. Oxon, 
in Coll. Omn. 
Animatum, 26. 


GOWER 


King Richard, at whoſe requeſt he wrote the laſt of his principal works, this appears 


from the prologue, wherein he relates the occaſion, but in the firſt printed copies it was 
altered, and inſcribed to Henry of Lancaſter, One would imagine this was done by ſome 
other hand, and to accommodate things to the times, when the houſe of Lancaſter was in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Throne; but however, it is at leaſt as probable, that he might alter 


his own book, after the coming in of Henry IV. to whom beyond 


queſtion he was ye 


highly devoted. The author of the life of Chaucer (&), and the plain ſpoken Them; 
Hearne (I), blame him exceedingly for his conduct in this reſpect, and for his attackin 

the character of his old maſter Richard, very ſeverely, on purpoſe to court the party of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, when they became triumphant [D]. But it may be, and indeed is, 


Terruerat magnas nimio pre turbine gentes 
Graculus a cuius nomine terra tremit. 


Conſilium ſapiens nec ſapientis erat. 
Caſus inauditus ſtupefactas ponderat aures 
Et venit ad ſenſus dures ab aure wh : 
Attemptant medicare ſed immedicabile dampnum 
Abſque manu medici curaque ceſſit ibi. 


In the Cotton Library there is a very correct manu- 
ſeript of this work, with the title at large (16), viz. 
Johannis Gouer Chronica, gue Vox Clamantis dicitur, five 
Poema de Inſurrectione Ruſticorum contra ingenuos & 
nobiles, tempore Regis Richardi II. & de Cauſis ex quibus 
talia contingunt Enormia : libris ſeptem. That is, 
The Chronicle of John Gower, commonly called 
Vox Clamantis, the voice of one crying in the wil- 
« derneſs ; or, a Poem on the inſurreQtion of the clowns 
* againſt the gentry and nobility, in the time of King 
* Richard [I. and of the cauſes that gave riſe to thoſe 
© enormous actions. But there is yet a fairer and more 
beautiful manuſcript at Oxford, with an epiſtle in La- 
tin verſe prefixed, which is thus addreſſed (17), Hane 
epiſtolam ſubſcriptam corde devoto, miſit ſenex & cae- 
cus Johannes Gower, reverendiſſimo in Chriſto patri 
ac domino ſuo principio D. Thome Arundel! Cantuar. 
Archiepiſcopo, &c. Pr. Succeſſor Thomæ, Thomas 
* hunilem tibi do me.” It clearly appears from hence, 
that this was no dedication of the original work, but of 
a kind of ſecond edition, when he joined to it ſome 


Other hiſtorical pieces, and being written, as himſelf 
ſays, when he was old and blind, might very probably 
be one of the laſt things he ever penned, or rather dic- 


® Yee a curious 
account of this. 
edition in the 
Article CA X- 
TON [WIr 
LIAMu] Note 


to]. 


(18) See Note 
{K]. 


(19) Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſtorical 
Library, p · 31. 


tated. 


III. Cox rEss10O AMaNT1s, in eight books in Engliſh 
verſe. This was printed at Weſtminſter by Caxton, 
1493 *. The ſecond edition bears the following title, 
Jo Gower de Confeſſione Amantis. Imprinted at Lon- 
don in Fleet Street, by Thomas Barthelette, Printer to 
the King's Grace, Ann. 1532, cum priwilegio. Again, 
Anno Domini 1544. and a third time, Anno Domini 
$554- 
by Barthelette, that Gower is ſaid to be a native of 
Wales. There is likewiſe a dedication prefixed to 
Henry VIII. in which are many things ſaid to the ho- 
nour of Gower ; but we have no room to repeat them 
here, though a paragraph or two will appear in ano- 
ther place (18). This performance is à kind of poeti- 
cal ſyſtem of Morality, interſperſed with weighty ſen- 
tences, excellent maxims, and ſhrewd ſayings ; but far 
the greateſt part compoſed of pleaſant ſtories happily 
introduced, as inftances or examples in ſupport of the 
virtuous doctrine delivered. I he ſeventh book con- 
tains an abridgment of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, from 
whence he takes occaſion to give the King a great deal 
of good advice, and that upon very delicate ſubjects, 
with much dignity and freedom, 

[D] ben they became triumphant.) The firſt who 
fell upon our author was a reverend Prelate, whoſe in- 
clination to a coarſe kind of raillery, might have been 
ſhewn almoſt any where with greater propriety than in 
the work (19) from which the following quotation, 1s 
taken. Richard the ſecond's good ſucceſs in Ireland 
was ſo far outbalanced by the other (more unlucky) 
adventures of his reign, that I have not heard of any 
who have thought it worth their while to write his 
life, except only a poor Knight of John Pits crea- 
tion. That author ſays, that one Sir John Gower, a 


* Yorkſhire Knight, and contemporary with the famous 


It is in the title page of the firſt edition printed 


more 


* Chaucer, died in the year 1402, leaving behind him 
* deal of monuments of his learning, and, amon 

the reſt, a Latin chronicle of King Richard fl. 
There was indeed one Mr John Gower, a noted Po- 
et, who lived about the time he mentions. This 
witty perſon took the liberty that has always been 
allowed to men of his profeſſion, to make free with 
his prince ; and Mr Stowe, or his continuer Howes, 
has done him the honour to tranſlate the elegy he 
made an this king's untimely death. It is not eaſy 
to diſcover what is this great critic's meaning, but aſ- 


ſuredly no great fame will reſult to bim from theſe re- | 


marks. He might have been informed, that, in the 
Cotton Library, there were two manuſcripts of another 
hiſtory of this reign, written by a monk of Eveſham ; 
and, indeed, notwithſtanding what he aſſerts here, he 
mentions them tho” but very ſlightly in the ſame article. 
But, as this hiſtory is very ſhort, we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of it preſently, and it will then appear to 


be a conſiderable work. That our author was a poor 


Knight of Pits creation is not true, fince Leland ex- 
preſsly affirms, and ſome other writers alſo, that he 


was a Knight; and his rebuilding part of the church of 


St Mary Overs, ſhews that he was not poor. His cen- 
ſure, as to the liberties taken by poets, might have been 
well enough applied, if Gower had been famous for ſa- 
tire and invective; but when it is known that he was a 
great and grave lawyer as well as a poet, and that in the 
latter character he had eftabliſhed it as his ſurname, the 
moral Gower, it becomes abſurd and ridiculous. As 
to his verſes on the death of King Richard, the reader 
ſhall have them before we part, and judge for himſelf, 
The author of the life of Chaucer, ſpeaking of Gower, 
ſays, * that he was a man of ſingular learning and great 


* ſtate.” 'This had been liable to.no exception ; but af- 
terwards, commendiag Chaucer for not trampling upon 
his maſter's memory, and baſely flattering the new king, 
he adds (20), As moſt of his contemporaries did, and 
particularly Gawer, who, .notwithſtanding the obliga- 

tions he had to Richard II. yet when old, blind, and 
paſt any hopes of honour or advantage, unleſs the view 
of keeping what he enjoyed, baſely inſulted the me- 
mory of his murthered maſter, and as ignominiouſly 
* flattered his murtherer.” He has a note to explain 
this, in which one would have thought theſe obliga- 
tions had been brought to light ; but they amount to 
no more than the King's calling him into his barge, 
and requeſting him to write a book, which he accord- 
ingly performed, and therein laid before him very 
honeſtly the luxury that prevailed in his court, the ir- 


6 
o 
a 


. * piety, but much given to change with the turns of 


1 


(20) Life of 
Chaucer pretix'd 
to Urry's edition 
of that Poet's 
Works, 


religious lives of his clergy, the danger of liſtening to 


flatterers, the wickedneſs of corrupt judges, and the 
uncertainty of human glory and happineſs, even in the 
moſt exalted ſtates. Mr Hearne, in his preface to the 
life of King Richard by the monk of Eveſham, ac- 
quaints the reader, that the reaſon why he did not an- 
nex what our author, Gawer, had written concerning 
this king, was owing to the account he had received of 
his having treated this monarch's memory ill, and hav- 
ing ſpoke with equal freedom of the clergy ; and for 
theſe cauſes he is for leaving his writings in laſting ob- 
ſcurity, as not deſerving a better fate. But, at the 
fame time, he does all imaginable juſtice to his cha- 
racter as a polite writer, allows him to have been, af- 
ter Chaucer, the beſt poet of bis time, and applauds 
the noble ſentiments that diſtinguiſh his writings. Bat 
it may be, he would have altered his ſentiments with 
reſpect to ſtifling his writmge, if he had either come to 
London to peruſe them, or had cauſed them. to be 

tranſcribed 


> 


(21) See the 
next Note. 


22) MSS, in 
iblioth. Cotton. 
Otho. D. i. 4+ 


(23) MS. in Bib. 
Cotton, Tiberius, 
A. iv. 

Otho. D. i. 4. 


(24) Lelandi Col- 
lectanea, Vol. 


it, p · 367. 


(25) Chronica 
Regum Angliz, 
Pp. 228, 229, 


(26) J. Roſſi, 
Hiftoria Regum 
Angliz, 5 206. 


—— 


G O WE N 


more like to be the truth, that our author was ever: averſe to King Richard's admini- 


ſtration, in con 


ſequence of his ſteady attachment to Thomas df Woodſtock Duke of 


Glouceſter, whoſe cruel murder at Calais, he has lamented in a very affecting manner 


(. It is undoubtedly a very atrocious breach of the laws of honour and charity, 


as of hiſtory, to inſult the memory of the vanquiſhed, or to give implicit credit to what- 


ever has been charged upon them, to juſtify their ill- uſage. But, on the other hand, 
is ridiculous to eſpouſe parties in ancient hiſtory, and to fancy we have a right to con- 


It 


demn to perpetual oblivion, the writings of ſuch hiſtorians, as have repreſented things in 
a light different from that, in which we would incline to place them. This humour: is 
contrary to that zeal for truth, which is the characteriſtic of an honeſt hiſtorian, who 
thinks himſelf obliged to publiſh fairly what has come to his hands, on every ſide, with- 


out declaring for any. 


y. After the depoſition of Richard, and the acceſſion of Henry 
our author added ſeveral hiſtorical peices to his Vox Clamantis, which are thoſe that have 


IV; 
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” (n) Vox Claman- 
as well tis, & Chron. 
Tripartita, in 


Bibl. Cotton. 
Tiberius, A. 4+ 


given offence, and drawn upon. him heavy imputations, tho“ it does not at all appear, () vide Th. 
he uſed the character of that unfortunate monarch, worſe than other writers have done 


(n) [E]. He compoſed alſo many other pieces, which are mentioned by Bale and 


tranſcribed for his uſe ; he would then have ſeen that 
much perſonal hiſtory might be extracted from 
them, fuch as of Simon Sudbury; Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was murthered in the inſurrection of the 
clowns; Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Glouceſter ; 
Humfrey, Earl of Buckingham, and others. Yet in 
another place (21) we ſhall ſee he publiſhed pieces which 
juſtify what J. Gower has written. | 

[E] Worfe than other writers have done.) Theſe 
that are to be mentioned in this note are ſeveral ſmall 


| hiſtorical pieces, of which copies are extant in ſeveral 


libraries (22). Chronicon Ricardi ſecandi, lib. III. 
Opus humanum eſt inquirere. This is in effect no 
more than marginal notes upon, or principal heads of, 
the enſaing piece (23). Chronica tripartita de depoſi- 
tione R. Ri i IL. & Coronatione R. Henrici IV. 
tribus partibus ; that is, a Chronicle of the depoſition 


of King Richard II. and the coronation of King Hen- 


ry IV. in three parts. Ita tripartita ſequitur quæ 
mente petita., Pr. I. Tolle caput mundi C. ter & 
ſeq. He aſſerts in this chronicle (24), that the king 
being informed that the noblemen who had taken up 
arms for his reſtoration had been ſubdued and put to 
death, took it ſo much to heart that he refuſed all nou- 
riſhment, and died of voluntary famine in the caſtle of 
Pontefract, which is contrary to what is aſſerted by 
moſt of our hiſtorians, ſome of whom report that his 
table was ſerved in a royal manner, but that he was 
reſtrained from eating or drinking any part of what 
was ſet thereon. Others, that he was murthered by 
Sir Peter of Exeter, accompanied by eight ruffians, 
againſt whom he gallantly defended himſelf, and flew 
ſome of the aſſaſſins. We find our author's account of 
this unhappy monarch's death expreſsly confirmed by 
Thomas Otterbourne, a Franciſcan or grey friar (25), 
who flouriſhed in his time. 
king of England, ſays he, being kept cloſe priſoner 
in the caſtle of Pontefract, when he heard of the 
misfortune of his brother John Holland, and the reſt 
of his friends, fell into ſo deep a melancholy that 
he reſolved to deſtroy himſelf 4 abſtinence; and 
in this he perſiſted ſo long, that the orifice of his ſto- 
mach cloſed in ſuch a manner, that when over- 
come by the intreaties of thoſe about him, he at 
length attempted to take nouriſhment, it proved, too 
late; ſo that, being unable to cat, and nature gra- 
* dually decaying, he breathed his laſt on St Valen- 
© tine's day.” John Rous, the antiquary of Warwick, 
who flouriſhed in the next age, tells us (26), that the 
hapleſs King Richard was hurried about from one pri- 
fon to another, till at length, ſays he, it is reported, 
he died of hunger at Pontefract. Tune rex Ricardus 
amotus eſt de carcere in carcerem. Tandem apud 
Pontem fractum in carcere pro fame obiit ut dicitur. 
This is a full juſtification of our author, and, at the 
ſame time, a proof that there is not ſuch a deficiency 
of materials for writing the ſtory of this reign, as fome 
have repreſented. In this chronicle alſo thoſe verſes 
occur which Stowe has in part tranſlated. They are 
in truth but very poor ones, but this is principally owing 


to the vice of the age, which had ſtamped a credit up- 


on theſe tinkling trifles, and our Gower was not the on- 
ly ſenfible man, that for this reaſon was content to 
comply with the vulgar taſte, 


Richard, the depoſed _ 


Pits, 
and 


Ctonica Richardi qui ſceptra tulit Leopardi 

Ut patet eſt dicta, popalo ſed non benedicta 

Ut ſpeculum mundi quo lux nequit ulla refundi, 

Sic vacuus tranſit, fibi nil niſi culpa remanſit, 

Unde ſuperbus erat, modo fi preconia querat. 

Ejus honor ſordet, laus culpat, gloria mordet : 

Hoc concernentes caveant que funt ſapientes; 
Nam male viventes Dens odit in orbe regentes : 

Eft qui peccator non efle poteſt dominator, 

Ricardo teſte finis probat hoc manifeſte : 

Poſt ſua demerita periit faa pompa ſapita 

| Qualis erat vita cronica ſtabit ita. 


Which has been thus tranſlated, 


The reign of Richard, who the ſceptre bore; 
Of England's monarchs, not as heretofore 
With ſpotleſs honour, for though crowds proclaim 
His deeds, yet from thoſe deeds reſalt no fame. 
He's gone, and of his greatneſs all we find, 
The mem'ry of his faults is left behind, 
His honour ſoil'd, his praiſe to cenſure turn'd, 
And all his claim to royal glory ſcorn'd. 
Be this a warning unto thoſe who rule, 
If wiſe, they 'll learn in Providence's ſchool, 
Thoſe who live ill, Heav'n meant not to command, 
Or ſpread their vile examples through the land. 
The fate of Richard, hapleſs hopeleſs youth, 
Proves, but too plainly, this important truth. 
Like to his life a doom he juſtly ſhares, 
And what that life this chronicle declares. 


De Rege Henrico IV. lib. I. (27). Rex cali Deus 
& Dominus qui tempora ſolus.“ Ad eundem, lib. I. 
O recolende bone pie rex Henrice patrone. Carmen 
de pacis commendatione in laudem Henr. IV (28). No- 
bilis ac digne rex Henrice. I Engli/o, O noble wor- 
thy King Henry the feartk. This is printed in Chau- 
cer's works (29), and the three firſt ſtanza's are ſo clear 
in themſelves, the language with fo little difficulty to 
be underſtood, the ſenſe ſo ſtrong and ſo fignificative of 


his {kill in both profeſſions of lawyer and of poet, that 


we may with reaſon intreat the reader's attention, in 
2 to eſtabliſh from them the reputation of John 
ower. b | 


& 


O noble worthie King Henrie the ferth, 
In whom the gladde fortune is befall 
The peple to governe here upon yerth, | 
God hath The choſen in comfort of us all, 
The worſhip of this land which was doun fal, 
Now ſtant upright through grace of thy godeneſſe, 
Which every man is hold for to bleſſe. | 


Walſingham, 
Th. Otterbourne, 
Johan, Roſs, &c, 


(27) Bibl. Cotton. 
Otho. D. i. 4. 


(28) Ibid. Tibe- 


rius. A. iv. 4. 


(29) In Urry's 
edition, p. 549» 


(0) Commentar, 
de Script, Britan, 


p. 493. 
Bal. & Vits, ubi 


(?) De Confeſ- 
bone Amantis. 


GOWER. 


and ſome likewiſe, that neither of thoſe inquiſitive writers have ſeen, and which are- til 
remaining, ſome in publick, and ſome in private libraries. Theſe : ſhew him to have 
been a perſon of great integrity and true piety. One who placed religion in actions not im 
ceremonies, and who laboured to convince mankind, that virtuous deeds were not more 
ſuitable to honour than to intereſt. It muſt be acknowledged, that his thoughts are now 
more to be valued than his expreſſion ; but, as. Leland well obſerves, even his expreſſion is 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any of thoſe who attempted Latin poeſy in his time (o), and 
it in ſucceeding ages he and they have been far excelled, yet this could fcarce have happened 
if theſe writers had not preſerved a tafte, tho? a bad one, for Latin poetry. Yet in point 
of learning he had few equals, ſince if we confider the authors quoted or alluded to by 
him, and the ſcience, which tho? ſometimes with impropriety hes ſcattered thro? his treatiſe, 
we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, the harſh epithets beſtowed on this age are rather rude 
than juſt. True it is, that in point of faſhion they are now uſeleſs, but this abates 
nothing of their intrinſick value, and tho* they may not be fit to ſtand with modern 
compolitions, thro? their want of elegance, yet they deſerve to be ſtill kept and viſited, 
ſometimes as monuments of the progreſs of ſenſe thro* former ages, and evidence 
that in ſeaſons of the moſt diſſolute luxury (as thoſe in which he flouriſhed undoubtedly 
were) there wanted not a remnant of honeſt and ſtout men, who durſt oppoſe a de- 
bauched nobility, a voluptuous clergy, complying judges, and a corrupted people. In 
this point of view perhaps they were not uſeleſs examples to ſucceeding times (p) 12 

He 


II. 
The moſt high God of his Juſtice alone 
The right whiche longith to thy regalie 
| Declarid hath to ſtande in thy perſone, 
And more then God maie no man juſtifie, 
Thy title is knowe upon thyne anceſtrie, 
The land'is folk hath eke thy right affirmed, 
So ſtant thy reigne, of God and man confirmed. 


III. 


There is no man maie ſaie in othirwiſe, 
That God hymſelf ne hath the right declared, 
Whereof the lande is bounde to thy ſervice, 
Whiche for defaute of helpe hath long yeared, 
But now there is no mann' is herte ſpared, 
To love and ſerve, and worchin thy pleſaunce, 
And all chis is through God'is purveiaunce. 


At the cloſe of this poem, according to the cuſtom 
of Gower, who ſeldom wrote in Engliſh without reca- 
potulating his thoughts in Latin, we find the following 
remarkable lines, in which he ſeems to take his leave 
of the Muſes and of the world. 


Explicit carmen, de Pacis Commendatione, quod, ad 
laudem & memoriam ſereniſũmi principis domini regis 
Henrici quarti, ſuus humilis orator Johannes Gower 
compoſuit. | 


Electus Chriſti pie Rex Henrici fuiſti, 
Qui bene veniſti, cum propria regna petiſti, 
Tu mala viciſtique bonis bona reſtituiſti, 
Et populo triſti nova gaudia contribuiſti. 
Et mihi ſpes lata, quod adhuc per te renovata 
Succedunt fata priſca probitate beata, | 
Eft tibi nam grata gratia ſponte data, 
Henrici quarti primus regni fuit annus, 
Quo mihi defecit viſus ad ata mea. 
Omnia tempus habent, finem natura miniſtrat, 
Quem virtute ſua frangere nemo poteſt. 
Ultra poſſe nihil, quamvis mihi velle remanſit, 
Amplius ut ſcribam non mihi poſſe manet. 
Dum potui ſcripſi, ſed nunc quia curva ſenectus 
Turbavit ſenſus, ſcripta relinquo ſcholis. 
gcribat, qui veniet poſt me, diſeretior alter, 
Ammodo namque manus & mea penna filent, 
Hoc tamen in finem verborum quzſo meorum 
Proſpera quod ftatuat regna futura Deus. 
Explicit, 


(30). | 


In Engliſh thus, 


Here ends the Poem of the Commendation of Peace, 


which his humble Orator John Gower, compoſed ; in 
honor and to preſerve the fame of his ſerene Soveraign 
Lord King Henry IV. 


Choſen of Chriſt, thou pious King wer't known, 

And wellcome met, when claiming of thy own; 

The Bad ſubdued, the Good to rights reſtor'd, 
To the ſad realm, you ſpringing joys afford. 


To me, great prince, thy hand benign and kind, 


Return'd whate'er my better day aſſign'd ; 
Let me record this a& with chearful lay, | 
And the great good, with grateful thanks repay. 


Henry the fourth's firſt year, I loſt my ſight, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer life, devoid of light. 


All things in time fubmit, and nature draws 
What force attempts in vain, beneath her laws. 
More I cannot, what tho' my will ſupplies, 

My ebbing ſtrength all future pow'r denies. 
While that remain'd I wrote, now old and weak, 
What wiſdom dictates let young ſcholars ſpeak. 
Let him who follows, be ſublimer ſtill, 

My works are finiſh'd, here I drop my quil. 

My parting words, may heavenly goodneſs laſt, 
And times enſuing much excel the paſt. 


[F] They were not uſeleſs examples to ſucceeding 


times.] The moſt effectual way to demonſtrate the 


truth of what is aſſerted in the text, is to give the rea- 
der one of his tales, and to render it more legible, at 
leaſt if not more entertaiging, to throw it into modern 
language. In order however to comprehend its full 
force, we muſt conſider to whom it was directed, and 


for whoſe uſe it was written. Richard the ſecond was 
a young prince, not more amiable in his perſon, which 


was the moſt handſome ever graced the Engliſh throne, 


than in the qualities of his mind. He was in himſelf 


gentle, generous, and good, and yet a worſe reign 
than his does not deform the Engliſh tory. This was 
owing to the pliancy of his nature, if he had ruled him- 
ſelf he had ruled well ; but being ruled by others, or 
rather ſuffering them to rule in his name, he paid the 


forfeit of their faults, and loſt his crown and life for 


want of having fortitude enough to reſiſt his favourites. 
To this prince, in this ſituation, John Gower, amongſt 
many others of the like nature, addreſſes this Rory 


* In 


(30) Confeſſio 


VII. fol, T. 


He wrote alſo okay other little diſcourſes on religions and moral ſubjects, which poſſibly, 
if drawn out of the duſt and cobwebs, with which they are oppreſſed, might pay us oe 


0 o W E R. 


In a Cronike it telleth thus; 
The Kynge of Rome Lucius, 
Within his chambre upon a night; 
The ſtewarde of his hous a Knight, 
Forthwith his Chamberleine alſo, 
To councelle had both two, 

And ſtoden by thy chymnee, 

To gather ſpekende all thre. 

And hapneth that the Kynges foole 
Sat by the fire upon a ſtole, 

As he that with his bable plaide, 


But yet he herde all that thei ſaide, 


And thereof toke thei no hede. 

The Kynge hem axeth what to rede, 
Of ſuche matere as cam to mouth 

And thei him tolde, as thei couth, &c. 


In modern language thus. 


In Rome when LU CI Us bore the ſway, 
It happ'd, ſo ancient ſtories ſay, 
One evening ere he went to bed, 
To eaſe of all his cares his head, | 
He call'd his ſteward, a doughty Knight, 
That he might counſel what was right. 


With 's Chamberlain, a lord of parts, 


Deep ſkill'd in all the courtly arts; 

And by the chimney as they ſtood, 
They freely talk'd as they thought good. 
Before the fire upon a ſtool, 

Cloſe by them ſat the monarch's fool. 
And as he with his bauble play'd, 

He heard right well what 'ere they ſaid. 
The King his various doubts propos'd, 
And they at will their thoughts diſclos'd. 


When many queſtions thus had paſt, 


The King demanded at the laſt, 


What with his people was his fame, 
And if rever'd or ſcorn'd his name ? 
Bid them the truth to him declare, 
And tell him all things as they were. 
On their allegiance—without awe 


Or dread that they might anger draw. 


Since twas his will as tongues will walk, 
To know the common peoples talk. 


The ſteward in anſwer told the King, 
(As palace nightingales till ſing) 
'That far and wide, as he could hear, 
His majeſty to all was dear. 
That all his ations were admired, 
And his long reign by aſl defired ; 


In this that high and low agreed, 


Hoping that Heaven had ſo decreed. 
Thus ſpoke the ſteward, and all he ſpoke 


Was flat'ry dreſs'd in falſehood's cloak. 


Next turning to his Chamberlain, 


The King required in language plain ; 


That he would tell him all he knew, 


Nor heed th' event fo it was true. 


His Chamberlain a ſubtile man, 
Who could both truth and int'reſt ſcan. 
VOL. IV. No. 188. 


* 


Perceiving by the monatch's brow, 


He really meant the truth to know. 


Firſt bowing low——My liege, ſaid he, 
Your ſubjects high and low agree, 
That if your Council were but true, 
And you things fairly from them knew 3 


In ev'ry point thus underſtood, 


You would be gracious, great, and good. 
For well they know your princely nature, 
Heav'n never form'd a better creature ' 


A gleam of truth he thus reveal'd, 
Behind a cloud of words conceal'd. 
Hinted at what he would not name, 
And on the Council laid the blame. 


The fool who heard what both had told, 


And in the cauſe of Truth more bold. 
Or elſe, which ſurely was the caſe, 
Prompted thereto by heav'nly grace, 
Firſt ſigh'd as he his lungs had torn, 


Then laugh'd the courtiers both to ſcorn. 


Sir King, ſaid he, if ſo it was, 
As this wiſe lord has put the caſe, 


Be ſure your Council have done right, 


To pleaſe is always their delight. 

From them if ill advice be had, 

It is becauſe the King is bad. 
Take not on truſt if you would find, 
The truth go look it in your mind. 


| The monarch paus'd, amaz'd to hear 
Language ſo foreign to his ear; 

Began to weigh the golden rule, 
And took the counſel of his fool. 
Conſcience ſtood ready at his call, 
And as he aſk'd—— It anſwered all. 


He quickly felt the good of this, 


Diſcern'd what ere h'd done amiſs, 
He ſaw nor ſtarted at the fight, 


| Reſolving ſoon to ſet things right. 


And thus by Providence inſpired, 


The F OO L wrought what the K ING deſired. 


The weak, the wanton, and the wild, 
Were from the monarch's court exil'd. 
The grave, the gen'rous, and the good, 
Before the King in office ſtood. - 
By them advis'd he thought no ill, 

He did no wrong, yet did his will. 


Bad laws were preſently amended, 
Wiſely the public wealth expended. 
All injuries were clean redreſſed, 
The people were no more oppreſſed. 


For where a King is good and wiſe, 


None dare to give him bad advice. 
His meaſures too ſo deeply plann'd, 
Are executed out of hand. 

His people bleſs their prince's name, 
And foreign realms repeat his fame. 


But if the common people cry, 
And their proud monarch aſk not why ? 
Or told refuſes to redreſs, 
And make unnumber'd burthens leſs. 
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elt vitiata tenebras. 


G O W ER. 


ſome diſcoveries of an hiſtorical nature, for he knew the force of exampleꝭ and commonly 
illuſtrated his precepts by having recourſe to antient or modern hiſtory, At all events 
they would add to thoſe wiſe, and weighty inſtructions, that abound in his other treatiſes, 


and gained him ſuch high reverence in his own, and in the age ſucceedin 


his own, and 


which has ſecured them, tho* unprinted, againſt the teeth of time, and thoſe viciſſitudes, 
to which letters, as well as every other thing in this country has been liable. But *cill 
they are enſured againſt oblivion by the preſs, let us do our duty to his memory, and to 
poſterity, by ſecuring their titles, and indicating where the pieces themſelves remain [G]. 
He was much reſpected, and a very conſiderable man in his profeſſion, but whether a Judge 


or no, is not now to be determined. 


He lived to a great age, and in the firſt year of 


Henry IV. loſt his eye-ſight, which, as the reader has already ſeen, he lamented very 
pathetically, which induced Leland to quote thoſe verſes in the ſhort memoirs he has left 


us of his life (). 


His circumſtances were eaſy, or rather affluent, which enabled him, as 


his pious charity induced him to undertake, and Providence allowed him to finiſh, the 
rebuilding at his own expence, and with contributions which his influence procured, the 
church of the convent of St Mary Overie, which had lain for many years in ruins, to 
which with a great part of Southwark, it was reduced by a fire, in the beginning of the 


XIIIth Century (r). 


On this account when full of years, and covered with glory he 


breathed his laſt, A. D. 1402 (5), his remains were enterred here under a ſumptuous tomb, 
inriched with various ornaments, as we have mentioned at the bottom of the page [H]. 


Or careleſs ſeeks in ſports and play, 
To paſs the jocund hours away. 

Tho' hunger, penury, and toil, 
Afflict his ſubjects all the while, 
Their fate at length becomes his own, 
As from examples may be ſhewn. 


[G] And indicating where the pieces themſelves re- 
main.) Theſe pieces of our author are of different 
ſizes, ſome very ſhort, none of any conſiderable length; 
ſo that if any votary to learning in that univerſity, 
where moſt of them are to be found, would cauſe 
them to be tranſcribed, collated, and printed, the 
lovers of Engliſh hiſtory, and Engliſh literature, would 
be under great obligations to him. In the mean time 
their titles are theſe. | 4 

De peſte witiorum, lib. I. (31). * Non excuſatur 
qui verum. non fateatur.” 

Tractatus de lucis ſcrutinis quam vitiorum tenebræ 
JSuffecarunt, lib. I. (32). Heu quia per crebras humus 


De Conjugii dignitate, lib. I (33). Qualiter crea- 
tor omnium rerum Deus.” 

De Regimine principum, lib. I. (34). * O Deus 
immenſe ſub quo dominatur.” 

Epigrammata quedam, lib. I. (35). * Alta petens 
aquila volat alitque.” | 

De amoris warietate, lib. I. (36). 
gloria pax bellica lis pretioſz.” 

Carmina diverſa, lib. I. (37). 

1 contra vitia ſui temporis (38). A. 20. 
Ric II. 

Contra damonis aſtutiam in cauſa Lollardiæ (30). 
* Quod patet limen inſtanti tempore crimen,” 

Contra mentis ſeevitiam in cauſa ſuperbiæ (40). * De- 
ficit in verbo ſenſus _ 

Contra carnis laſciviam in cauſa concupiſcentiæ (41), 
O ſexus fragilis ex quo. 

Contra mundi fallaciam in cauſa perjurii & avaritie 
(42). * Sunt duo cognati.” | 

A balade morale of gode caunſeyle (43). * Pale for- 
the thou pilgryme, and bridel wele thy beeſte.” 

Some ſhort poems of his are printed amongſt thoſe 
of Chaucer, and there were many more annexed to 
the firſt edition of his book De Confeſſione Amantis. 
Some have added to theſe treatiſes, one upon the 
philoſophers ſtone, which however, is not a diſtinct 
work, but is taken out of the fourth book of his 
printed volume, and transferred by Mr. Aſhmole into 
his collection (44), under the title of John Gower 
concerning the philoſophers ſtone, and with great pro- 
priety, for of all the old poets, that have handled this 
ſingular ſubjet, he has expreſſed himſelf with the 
greateſt perſpicuity. He diſcourſes largely and learned- 
ly on the Hermetic Science, ſhews what its principles 
are, how much they have been miſtaken, to what vile 


© Eſt amor in 


= UE 


. ſelf true. 


bout his neck, 


Married 


abuſes they have given riſe ; and in the end concludes, 
that, notwithſtanding all theſe frauds, the art is in it- 
In his fifth book he treats the expedition of 
the Argonauts, in ſearch of the golden fleece, in the 
ſtile of the Hermetic Philoſophy ; and indeed it is 
wonderful, how he could reduce ſuch a multitude of 


various ſubjects into a work of that nature, and in ſo 


narrow a compaſs ; we pretend not to juſtify the me- 
thod he has uſed, and yet that method ſhews ſingular 
ingenuity ; but we muſt take the liberty to aſſert, that 
after the famous Friar Bacon, Chaucer and Gower 
were men of the moſt extenſive learning of any, whoſe 
writings have eſcaped the wreck of time, and have 
come down ſafe to our hands. 

[H] 4s the bottom of the page]. We have ſeveral 
accounts of this monument. Stowe (45) in deſcribing it 
ſays, that the image of ſtone lying upon it, repreſents 
him with long auborne hair, reaching to his ſhoulders, 
and curling up, a ſmall forked beard, and on his head 
a Chaplet of roſes red, four in number, an habit of 
purple (Mr Speght an older writer ſays greeniſh) da- 
maſk, — own to his fcet, a collar of SS gold a- 

under his head the likeneſs of three 
books which he compiled, Speculum Meditantis in 
French, Vox Clamantis in Latin; the third, Confeſſio 
Amantis in Engliſh. Stowe is perſwaded he was no 
Knight, from the circumſtance of the collar, which 
convinced Leland, that he was one. Fuller is very 
angry with thoſe who have conſidered him as the 
firſt of our crowned poets ; * Bale, ſays he, makes him 
* equitem auratum, & poectam laureatum, proving both 
from his ornaments, on his monumental ſtatue in 
* St Mary Overies Southwark. Yet he appeareth 
© there neither laureated, nor hederated poet; except 
* the leaves of the Bayes and Ivey be withered to no- 
thing, fince the erection of the tomb; but only 
« roſated, having a chaplet of four roſes about his 
head.“ But it will appear that this is really the caſe, 
and that the bays have been withered. We will 
preſent the reader with two accounts of this monument 
when freſher than it is at preſent, the firſt from the 
preface to his printed book, john Gower prepared 
for his bones a reſting place in the monaſterie of 
© St Marie Overes, where ſomewhat after the olde 
facion he lieth right ſumptuouſely buried, with a gar- 
* lande on his head, in token, that he in his life daies 
* flouriſhed fresſhely in literature and ſcience. And 
* the ſame monumente ia remembrance of hym erected, 
js on the north ſide of the foreſaide churche, in the 
* chapell of St John, where he hath of his owne foun- 
* dacion a maſſe daily ſonge. And moreover he hath 
an obite yearly done for hym, within the ſame 
* churche on fridaie, after the feaſte of the bleſſed Pope 
* Saynte Gregorie. Deſide on the wall where he lieth, 
* there be painted three virgins with crownes on their 
* heades, one of the which is written Charitie, and 
* ſhe holdeth this diviſe in hir honde. 


— 


> 


(2) Lelandi com- 
mentarii, p. 475. 


(r) Matth. Paris 
233. 


(s) Leland, Bal. 
Pitſeus. 


En 


GOWER D 


Married be certainly was, fince his wife's body lies there likewiſe, under a monument 
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much lower than his (/) ; but what py he had, or whether he was, as a very ingenious (.) Lelandi Col- 


and indefatigable writer reports, the grand 


ther of John Gower, Sword-Bearer to the un- 
fortunate Edward Prince of Wales, ſon to the yet more unfortunate Henry VI. and 
who with his maſter loſt his life after the deciſive battle of Tewkſbury (2) cannot be 


» Tom, I. 
P» 305. 


(2) See the Au- 


clearly aſcertained. But if in a matter ſo doubtful as this, and about which the greateſt Note ik]. = 


maſters in our Antiquities have diff 


En toy qui es fitz de Dieu le pere 
Saune ſoit que giſt ſouz ceſt piere. 


Thro' thee, of God the only Son, 
Be ſaved, who reſts beneath this ſtone. 


The ſeconde is written Mercie, which holdeth in hir 
hande this diviſe. 5 


O bone jeſu fait ta mercie ! 
Al alme dont le corps giſt icy. 


O Jeſus kind thy mercy ſhew ! 
To the ſoul of him, who reits below. 


The third of them is written Pitee, whiche holdeth 
in hir hande this diviſe followynge. | 


Pur ta pite Jeſu regarde! 
Et met ceſt alme in ſaune garde. 


For pities ſake ſweet Jeſus keep ! 
The foul of him, who here doth ſleep. 


And thereby hongeth à table, wherein appereth, 
that whoſoever praith for the ſoule of John Gower, 
© he ſhall fo oft, as he fo doth, have a M. and D. 
* daies of pardon.” The other authority is that of 
Leland, who expreſsly affirms, that his head was 
crowned with a wreath of ivy interſperſed with roſes, 
and with a chain about his neck, as a mark of the 


honour of Knighthood. But the reader will doubtleſs 
(46) Lelandi be pleaſed to ſee Leland's own words (46). * Joannes 
Coliectanea, vol. Gower ſepultos eſt apud canonicos marianos in ripa 
Ul, p. 3. Tameſis, in cujus effigiei capite corona eſt ex hedera 


* rofis diſtincta, in collo cateno equeſtris ordinis inditium. 
Sub capite tres libri inſtar pulvinariorum cum his in- 
* ſcriptionibus.*” Speculum meditantis. Vox cla- 

mantis: Conſeſſio amantis, © Vixit tempore Ricardi 2, 
& Henrici quarti, cui libros ſuos dedicavit. Tem- 

pore Joannis ccœnobium 8. Mariz conflagravit, quod 

poſt multos annos cura & induftria, partim etiam 

ſumptibus ſuis reftauravit. Nam ante illius tempora 

* quamvis canonici veteres ſedes retinebant, ſquallebat 

* tamen ſemiruta ecclefia. 
* Uxor Goueri ibidem ſepulta.” 


(47) Afhmole's 
Theatrum Che- 
micum Britanni- 


cum, p. 486. 


His Epitaph (47). 


Armigeri ſcutum nihil a modo fert fibi tutum, 
Reddidit immolutum morti generale tributum, 
Spiritus exutum ſe gaudeat eſſe ſolutum, 

Et ubi virtutum regnum ſine labe ſtatutum. 


Which has been thus tranſlated. 


His ſhield henceſorth is uſeleſs grown, 
To pay death's tribute ſlain 

His ſoul's with joyous freedom flown, 
Where ſpotleſs ſpirits reign. 


In the time of John Stowe the inſcriptions were 

waſhed out and illegible, the i alſo defaced by 

cutting off the noſe, and ſtriking off it's hands; but in 

8 later times it has been repaired, and a new inſcription 

— * —— laced, of which we take notice, that it may not miſ- 

don, &c. Edit. lead poſterity, which is very often the caſe in ſuch 
1739. p. 797. monuments, that infcription runs thus (48): 


derived the title of Barons Gower ; and this title by the 


and is borne at this day by his moſt noble deſcendant 


moſt likely that he was in ſome fi 


times, in diſtinguiſhing perſons of rank, and their fol- 


„it be free to aim at obtaining ſome new light, 
ve could alſo offer ſome conjectures [IJ]. His great merit was introducing the Muſes 


into 
this 


Hic jacet Joannes Gower armiger, Anglorum poeta 

| celeberrimus ac 

Huic ſacro Edificio Benefactor infignis temporibus 
Ed. 3, & Rich. 2. 


I] We could alſo offer ſame conjecturet.] We have 
already ſhewn, from the compariſon of the arms of the 
two families, that it is very improbable he ſhould be 
deſcended from the Gowers of Stitenham (49), and 
we have alſo mentioned an authority as old, and Cax- 
ton is yet older than that of Leland, that he was a na- 
tive of Wales (50), we are inclined to think this is the 
truth. If proof be demanded we cannot pretend to 
alledge any, but we propoſe it only as a conjecture, and 
we can ſay ſomething to render it probable. There 
is a part of Glamorganſhire called Gower or Gower- 
land, of fo great extent, that it is divided into eaſt 
Gowerland and weſt Gowerland ; from whence the 
noble family of Herbert, wien Earls of Huntingdon, 


(49) See Note 
Ak 


(50) Gawer, de 
Confeſſione A- 
mantis; in the 
title page of 
that edition 
printed by T. B. 
in A. D. 1532. 
Lond. fol. and in 
the firſt edition 
printed by W. 
Caxton. 
marriage of Elizabeth the ſole daughter of William 
Earl of Huntingdon, and Lord Herbert of Gower, 
came to Sir Charles Somerſet Knight of the Garter (5 1), (51) Brook“: 
Catalogue. p. 
Noel Duke of Beaufort, who is Lord of mand. ian 
Chepſtow, and Gower (52). But the critics will fay (5½) Collin's 
what is this to the purpoſe ? how does this prove that Peerage, Vol. V. 
there was a family of Gower in Wales, or that it flouriſh- P. 14+ 
ed there in the time of our poet ? I will undertake the 
roof of both. Henry Gower Archdeacon of St 
vid's, was advanced to that Biſhoprick in 1326 (53). 
He was in great credit with King Edward the third, 
Leland fays that he was Chancellor of England, but 
that was a miſtake, it was his ſucceſſor Dr John 
Thoriſby (54). But however Biſhop Gower was a man 
of a great ſpirit and great family, he built the epiſco- 
pal palace of St Davids, for his ſucceſſors (55), he 
beautified the caſtle of Swanzy, which is the chief (%) Codein de 
town in eaſt Gowerland, for the ſake of his family, As p. 611, 
this being his paternal eſtate (56). This reverend pre- 
late died in 1347, being the twenty-firſt of Edward (56) Leland. Col- 
the third, at which time our author muſt have been lectan. T. iii. p. 
twenty-five years of age or more. We may from 
hence alſo gueſs, that our poet was bred at Oxford, 
and poſſibly at Merton College, of which this prelate 
was a fellow ; and ſo was the famous Ralph or Nicholas 
Strode, who was equally intimate with Chaucer and 
Gower. In regard to his rank and condition, it is 


(53) Godwin de 
Præſul. p. 610. 


(54) Leland. 
Collectan. Tom. 


i. p · 41 Zo 


gnal manner attached 

to the ſervice of Thomas of Woodſtock, firſt Earl of | 

Buckingham, and then Duke of Glouceſter (57), for (5, nib. Cotton, 

the reaſon very judiciouſly aſſigned by the late learned Tiberius. A. 4. 

Garter King at Arms, his wearing the badge of the P. 153. 

Swan appendant to his collar (58). Gower himſelf 

affords the ſtrongeſt evidence, as to the modes of thoſe £4 — — 
er of the Gar- 


ter, Vol. I. p. 
116. 


lowers, by theſe kind of cognizances ; having in one 
7 of his poem mentioned thoſe of moſt of the great 
rds in his time (59). But either his rank muſt have . \Bibl, C 

been very conſiderable, to have juſtified his aſſuming TH... 3 
ſuch a diſtinction; or he muſt have belonged to that 151. 

great prince in the way of his profeſſion, which is the 

moſt probable. In reſpect to this it appears clearly, 

that not only the King and the Prince of Wales, when 

there was one, but allo the princes of the blood, had * 

their landing counſel learned in the law, who were 
heard in parliament in caſe any bill was read there 
that might be detrimental to their intereſts (60). In 
the reign of Henry the ſixth, the Duke of York's coun- 
ſel propoſed in parliament, his claim to the Crown, 
againſt the King then upon the Throne. We may 
therefore preſume that John Gower, who we know 


was 


(60) Cotton's 
Records. p. 149. 
50, 177, 310, 
665, 666 
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(wo) See Camden, 
Blount, Win- 
ſtanly, &c. 
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this kingdom, for in order of time he was before Chaucer, .though- he, al fo ſurvived him: 
It was from their joint endeavours, that there came to be ſuch a thing as Engliſh poetry, 
for notwithſtanding the diſtance of time, and the ungputhneſs of their language, the wit 
and genius of either ſufficiently vindicates his title as a poet (w). Indeed their ſucceſſors, 
Lidgate, Occleve, and the reſt, very fairly own it, and treat their memories with all due 


reſpect. Some have blamed them for introducing ſo many words from other languages, 


(x) Skinner, 
Peacham, 


(y) See all our 
Hiſtories of the 
Reign of Ed. III. 


(z) See the Life 
of Chaucer pre- 
fix'd to Urry's 
edition, 


(61) Funeral 
Monuments, p. 
270, 


as if by this they had injured their own (x), But it 


be this is not ſo certain as is com- 
monly imagined. The long wars with France, in the days of Edward III. and the reſidence 


of ſome of the principal nobility in that kingdom, with their families for many years; the 


French King John's keeping his court here, with the number of Princes, and great Lords 
of his realm, who were either priſoners with, or reſorted hither to wait on him; the 
expedition of Edward the black Prince into Spain, the marriage of John of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaſter, and His brother the Duke of York, to the daughters of Don Pedro King of 
Caſtile (y), muſt have had a great effect on the court language; ſo that it appears at 
leaſt as reaſonable to ſuppoſe they complied with what was already become common, 
(for poets always write to be underſtood) as to believe that they brought in an inundation 
of new words, which muſt have rendered their writings dark and unintelligible, of 


which none that lived near their own times ever complained (z). 


It would be no diffi- 


cult tafk to bring a crowd of witneſſes to eſtabliſh, by their teſtimonies, his right to the 


high reputation he poſſeſſes, but a few ſhall ſuffice K]. It was a point of duty to render 


was an eminent lawyer, and we alſo know was ſteadily 
attached to this prince, might be of his counſel ; or, as 
we find that word ſometimes uſed, his chancellor, 
that is, the chief of his lawyers, and he who directed 
how juſlice was to be adminiſtred, and his prerogative 


maintained, in his honours lordſhips and manors. 


Weever (61) alſo has ſhewn us, that there was an 
ancient family of the Gowers in Kent, of which he 
thought our author to be ; and whether that family 
ſprang from the Gowers of Wales, or from the Gowers 
of Yorkſhire, or from neither, is a queſtion we are not 
able to reſolve. All we pretend in this note is, to fur- 
niſh the inquiſitive and judicious reader with ſome 
hints for his farther reſearches, ſo that gradually theſe 
memoirs may be rendered compleat, which poſſibly 
they might have been before this time, if one writer 


had not been content to tranſcribe another, without 


(62) Stowe's 
Annals, p. 326, 


(63) Titles of 
Honcur, p. 692. 


looking into the author's own works, or the hiſtories of 


thoſe times. In reſpect to the gold collar of SS about 


his neck, John Stowe, though a very intelligent man 
(62), was too haſty in pronouncing him no knight ; for 
though it be true, that men were raiſed to the rank 
of Eſquires, by the impoſition of collars of SS, yet 
theſe were of ſilver. The great Selden (63) is indeed 
of Stowe's opinion, but he gives a much better reaſon 
for it, alledging the two firſt words of his epitaph 
armigeri ſcutum. It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, 
that the true cauſe of this perplexity, is the want of 
proper diſtinctions, which did not become a faſhion 
"till after the inſurrection of the clowns, when perſons 
6f family and fortune began to add their titles to 
their firnames.. By the way, the collar of SS, which 
became afterwards a mark of dignity, was originally 


the cognizance or badge of the houſe of Lancaſter ; 


(64) Anſti-'s 
Repifter of Gar- 
ter, Vol. I. p. 
118. 


(65) Stowe's 


Annals, p. 424. 


Speed 3 Hiſtory, 
d. 684. 


66) Cot ton's 
Records, p. 670. 


and was worn by ſuch as were deſirous of ſhewing their 
attachment to that houſe (64). Yet being in conjunction 
with a robe, it ſeems to imply that our author had 
ſome office under Henry the fourth, it may be in the 
nature of his attorney or ſollicitor, or it may be, as 
many have conjectured, that he was a Judge. As for 
John or James Gower, for he is called by both names, 
he was taken priſoner at the battle of Tewkſbury, 
which was fought May 4th 1471 (65). And there 
was this remarkable in his caſe, that with the Duke 
of Somerſet, and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinc- 
tion, he had taken ſhelter in a church, into which, 
when King Edward IV. would have entered with his 
ſword drawn, a prieſt met him with the ſacrament, 
who would not let him proceed, till he had promiſed 
them their lives, notwithſtanding which, after remain- 
ing there from Saturday to Monday, they were taken 
out and beheaded. This ſeems to have been dane in 
revenge of what had paſſed about ten years before, 
ſince in the charge (66), upon which Henry VT. his 
Queen, Edward Prince of Wales, &c. were attainted, one 
article, viz. the eighteenth, is, that they cauſed William 
Lord Bonville, and Sir Thomas Kuriell, Knights of the 
Garter, and William Gower, ftandard-bearer to Rich- 


ſo 


ard Duke of Vork, to be beheaded againſt law, and 
conſequently murthered. We fee from hence that 
there were ſeveral families of the Gowers, and that 
they took different ſides in thefe miſerable times. It 
is however clear, that John or James Gower, ſlain at 
Tewkſbury, was of the Stitenham family, and from 
him there is a clear deſcent ; but of what family Wil- 
liam Gower was, does not appear. 

[K] But à few ſhall ſuffice.) As we reſerved this 
note for the commendations beitowed upon our author, 
by ſeveral perſons of fkill in our language and learn- 
ing, we have purpoſely omitted ſome points, which 
the reader will find cleared up here. We will begin 
with Thomas Barthelette, a man of parts and learning, 
who upon reprinting our author's works, and dedicating 
them to King Henry VIII. addreſſes him thus, Plu- 


© tarch writeth, when Alexander had diſcomſite Da- 


* rius the kynge of Perſe, amonge other jewels of the 
* ſaide kynges, there was found a curious littel cheſte 
Jof great value, which the noble King Alexander be- 
* holding faide, this ſame ſhall ſerve for Homere, 
whiche is noted for the greate love and favour. that 
Alexander had unto lernyng : but this I think verily 
that his love and favour thereto, was not ſo great as 
your gracis, whiche cauſed me, moſte viorious, and 
moſte redoubted ſoveraigne Lorde, after I had print- 
ed this warke to deuiſe with myſelf, whether I might 
be ſo bolde to preſente your Highneſſe with one of 
them, and ſo in your graces name put them forth. 
Your moſte high and moſte princely majeſtee abaſh- 
ed and cleane diſcouraged me ſo to do, both becauſe 
the preſent (as concernynge the value) was farr to 
ſimple (as me thought), and becauſe it was none 
otherwiſe my aQe, but as I toke ſome payne to print 
it more correctly than it was before. And though 
I ſhulde ſaie it was not muche greatter peine to that 
excellent clerke, the moral Johan Gower, to compile 
the ſame noble warke, than it was to me to print it, 
no man will believe it without conferringe both the 
printes, the olde and myn together. 
I very well knowe that both the nobles and commons 
of this your noble royalme, ſhall the ſooner accepte 
this boke, the gladlier rede it, and be the more dili- 
gent to marke and beare away the morall doctrines 
of the ſame, when they ſhall ſee it come forthe un- 
der your graces name, whom thei with all their very 
hertes ſo truly love and drede ; whom they knowe 
ſo excellently well lerned, whom they ever fynde ſo 
ood, ſo juſte, and ſo gracious a prince. And who 
o ever in redynge of this warke doth conſider it well, 
ſhall fynde, that it is plentifully ſtuffed, and four- 
niſbed with manifolde eloquent reaſons, ſharpe and 
quicke argumentes, and examples of great aucthoritie, 
perſwadynge unto vertue, not only taken out of the 
poets, oratours, hiſtorie writers, and philoſophers, but 
alſo out of the holy ſcripture. There is to my dome 
no man, but that he maie by readinge of this warke 
get righte great knowledge, as well for the under- 
| « ftandynge 


„ 
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ſo much juſtice to John Gower, whoſe memory has been too much neglected by ſome, 
and too haſtily injured by others, on whoſe credit more ſtreſs has been ſometimes laid, 
than upon a calm and cloſe review they will be found to deſerve. And it is from a con- 


ſciouſneſs of this, that we have not ſpared either induſtry or labour, to ſet, as we hope we 
have done, this article in a proper light. 


* ſtandynge of many and divers auctours, whoſe rea- 
* ſons, ſay enges, and hiſtories, are tranſlated in to this 
* warke, as tor the pleintie of Engliſhe words and 
vulgars, befide the furtherance of the life to vertue. 


(6, The Art The ingenious (67) Mr Puttenham writes thus of the 


of Engliſh Poehe, parents of our Engliſh poetry. 


P» 48. 


68) Defence? 
Locſie, p. 492; 


.% 
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above the time of King Edward the third and Rich- 
ard the ſecond, for any that wrote in Engliſh metre, 
becauſe, before their times by reaſon of the late 
Norman Conqueſt, which had brought into this 
realm, much alteration, both of our langage and 
lawes, and therewithall a certain martial barbarouſ- 
nes, whereby the ſtudy of all good learning was 


very few intended to write in any laudable ſcience ; 
ſo as beyond that time, there 1s little or nothing 
worth commendation to be founde written in this 
arte. Ard thoſe of the firſt age were Chaucer and 
Gower, both of them as I ſuppoſe, Knightes. Af- 
ter whom followed John Lidgate, the Monke of 
Bury, and that nameleſs, who wrote the Satyre, called 


« Piers Plowman.* The learned and judicious Sir 


of Philip Sydney (68) concurs alſo in theſe ſentiments. 


In the Italian language, ſays he, the firſt that made 
it to aſpire to be a Treaſure Houſe of Science, were 
* the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch. So in our 
« Engliſh, were Gower and Chaucer, after whom, en- 
* couraged and delighted with their excellent forego- 
© ing, others have followed to beautifie our mother 
© tongue, as well in the ſame kind, as other arts.“ 
We ſhall next quote Mr Henry Peacham a very inge- 
nious gentleman, and in whoſe works there are many 
things entertaining, and ſome inſtructive; but for 
what he ſays of our author the reader finds it here only 


« I will not reach 


ſo much decayed, as long time after, no man or 


GRANT. 


© his verſes to ſay truth were poor and plaine, yet full 
of good and grave moralitie, but while he affected 
* altogether the French phraſe and words, made him- 
© ſelf too obſcure. to his reader, beſide his invention 
cometh far ſhort of the promiſe of his titles. He 
publiſhed only that I know of three books, which 
at St Mary Overies in Southwarlc, upon his monu- 
ment lately repaired by ſome good benefactor, lie un- 
* der his head ; which are, Vox Clamantis, Speculum 
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* Meditantis, and Confeſſio Amantis. He was a Knight, 


* as alſo was Chaucer.“ There is ſtill preſerved in the 
Cotton Library, a catalogue of our ancient Hiſtorians, 
made by the inquiſitive and very judicious Mr John 
Jocelyn (70) : whoſe critical {kill and wonderful exact- 
neſs in matters of that nature are generally known ; 
he mentions his two hiſtories of King Richard, and 
calls him expreſsly a Knight; which ſhews that he was 
not biaſſed, either by the aſſertion of Caxton or the 
notions of others, who contend eagerly that he was but 
an Eſquire. In all the diſcourſes that regard our legal, 
our hiſtorical, and our literary antiquities, we are fure 


to find ſome mention more or leſs of this eminent per- 


ſon ; and therefore it would have been a diſcredit to 
an undertaking like this, to have given the reader a 
tranſcript only of thoſe meagre accounts, which Bale, 
Pits, and Fuller, have borrowed from Leland, who 
if he had been ſo happy as to have enjoyed his ſenſes, 
would undoubtedly have publiſhed his Commentaries in 
a much more ample and accurate manner than we have 
them at preſent; though even as they now ſtand, they 
are an invaluable treaſure, and with his other pieces 
eternal monuments of their author's fine genius, indefa- 
tigable labour, and true public ſpirit ; ſo that any little 
flips in him, like ſpots in the ſun, are viſible only to the 


(70)Nero, C. III. 


47. fol. 191. 6. 


to ſhew him how eaſily he might be miſled. Gower 
(69) The Com- « (6g) being very gracious with King Henrie the fourth 


g in his time, carried che name of the only poet 3 but 
| , . . 


12 and are no ſenſible diminution of his ſplen- 
our. | 5 


GRANT or GRAU NT, the ſurname of a very antient and potent family in 
Scotland. It is commonly believed, that the original name was Groot, and that they 
came from Denmark or Norway ; and it is ſaid, that an old manuſcript hiſtory of that 
country, by Vanbaſſan, ſtill extant in the Advocates library, gives countenance to this opi- 
nion (2); which is farther ſupported from a point of fact, that this name has long flou- - hag yy 
riſhed in that kingdom; as a proof of which it is urged, that there are two antient churches, p. 427. 
at a ſmall diſtance from Chriſtiana, bearing the name of Grant ſoyn, i. e. the pariſhes of 
Grant (5). If ſo, it is moſt probable that theſe were erefted by ſuch of the family as re- 
mained in that kingdom, ſince the Grants are ſuppoſed to have come over into Scotland in 
the very beginning of the fifth century, upon the following occaſion. The Romans, un- 
der the command of Maximus, having defeated the Scots, and killed their King Eugenius, 
or Ewen, and compelled the princes of the blood and nobility to take ſhelter where they 
could, in the weſtern iſlands, Ireland, and in Denmark, began ſoon after to oppreſs the 
Picts, in whoſe behalf they engaged in this war, and. by whoſe aſſiſtance they had almoſt 
extirpated the Scots (c). This ſo provoked the Pifts, who now found they had been % *n 
fighting to eſtabliſh a power capable of depriving them of liberty, that they reſolved to Buchan. Hig. 
be reconciled to their old foes, to preſerve themſelves from being enſlaved by their falſe *** u. . 
friends (d). With this view they encouraged the broken remains of the Scots to invite 
Fergus, the lineal deſcendant of their old monarchs, who had gained a great reputation 
by his military exploits abroad, to vindicate the rights of his native country againſt the 
Romans, in which they promiſed to aſſiſt him. On this invitation, Fergus having col- 
lected as many of the exiled Scots as he could, and ſome Iriſh, carried over with him alſo 
ſome Daniſh and Norweigian gentlemen, who, out of affection to his perſon, were con- 
tent to follow his fortunes (e). He was ſeated on the throne anno Domini 404, and with 
him it is ſaid came over the anceſtor of the Grants, whoſe poſterity have ever ſince flou- 
riſhed in the North of Scotland (Ff). It is a very difficult, or, to ſpeak the truth, an im- 


(>) M.S. Me- 
moirs of the fa- 
mily of Grant, 


(e] Zoſim. lib. 


(4) Cild. de Ex- 
cid. Britan. 

Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ, 
lib. I. 

Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scat, lib, V. 


(e) Memoirs of 
the family of 
Grant. 


(f) Lefl. in Vit. 
Fergul. ii. 


practicable taſk, to trace things of this kind ſo high, with any tolerable degree of certainty ; 
but it is a thing out of diſpute, that a very antient family they are, and have all the au- 
thentic marks of being old Chiefs. The head of this houſe bears in a field, Gules, three 
antique crowns, Or, alluding, as is ſuppoſed, to thoſe of the nation from whom they 


1 his (g] Niſbet's He- 
with this (z 3 


p. 427. 


ſprung (g). His creſt a burning hill proper, with two ſavages for ſupporters, 


motto, STAND SURE. Another mark of their antiquity, is their having what the old 
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(b) Prynne's Hi- 
ſtory, p. 649. 


* 
(/) Printed at the 


cloſe of Niſbet's 
Heraldry. 


(#) Rymeri Fœ- 
der, Angl. Tom. 
II. p. 769, &c. 


(/) Walteri He- 
mingford Chro- 
nicon. Edward. 
III. p. 276. 


(m) See thefe 
Collections, p. 
581. 


& RX AN T. 
French writers call Cri de guerre, or Cry of war, which was Graig ellachie. Theſe cries, 
in this country at leaſt, were taken from the places at which the clan aſſembled in time 
of war; for which purpoſe, perſons were appointed by the Chief, who carried a wooden 
croſs burnt at the ends, called from thence a fery croſs, through all the diſtrict, inhabited 
by their dependants, who immediately, upon ſeeing that croſs and hearing that cry, re- 
paired to the poſt aſſigned. The antient record, fo famous under the title of Ragman- 
roll, which contains the ſubmiſſions of the nobility and gentry of the beſt families in Scot- 
land to King Edward the Firſt, in 1292 (+), as it was then and long after glorious to 
England, contributes now in ſome meaſure to the honour of Scotland, as it affords the 
cleareſt and moſt authentic proofs of the antiquity of their families; inſomuch, that it 
has been deſervedly explained by a long and learned commentary of one of their moſt able 
Antiquaries (i). Amongſt thoſe of whom the ſubſcriptions are preſerved in that roll, we 
find Robert de Grant, who was probably the chief of his clan at this time. When King 
Edward thought fit, in order to eftabliſh his power more effectually in that kingdom, to 
impriſon a multicude of the moſt conſiderable men, whom in 1297 he ſet at liberty upon 
bail, we find one John Grant among theſe, which are evidences more than ſufficient to 
ſhew, that there was more than one conſiderable family of this name () in theſe early 
times, for fo in reſpect to ours they may well be called; which at the ſame time adds to 
the probability of the foregoing accounts, ſince, in thoſe days, families did not (tart up 
ſuddenly into wealth and power, but acquired both property and reſpe& by very ſlow . 
degrees. In one of our antient hiſtorians, we find two of this family, John Graunt and 
Alan Graunt, mentioned as knights, and leaders of renown in that army, which the 
Scots raiſed for the relief of Berwick, beſieged by King Edward the Third, and Edward 
Baliol, anno Domini 1333 (/). In much later times, we find ſuch confirmations of char- 
ters, as very clearly prove the rank and power of the family, to which it muſt have arrived 
gradually, and by a progreſſive accumulation of land, in a long courſe of years; ſince, 
though we find them often in the field, and intruſted with public offices, yet we meet 
with none of them mentioned as royal favourites, as great officers of State, or deriving large 
gifts from the Crown. Amongſt the Earl of Haddington's collections (), there is a con- 
firmation of his barony to John Grant of Freuchie, by King James the Fourth, the red- 
dendum of which ſhews, that he was then a powerful chief, fince he is required to furniſh 
a well-ſupported lance, which is explained to be three ſufficient horſemen for every diſtrict 
of a certain ſize, within his ſaid barony, when the King ſhould make war without his 
realm, and to aſſemble all the defenſible perſons inhabiting within the bounds of his baro- 
ny, when ſo required to do, by the royal mandate of that prince, or his ſucceſſors, for the 


convocation of their lieges within the realm. Their marriages is another and perhaps a 


(n) M.S. Hiſto- 
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of Grant. 


(e) Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
(q) Charta penes 


Grant. 
Regiſters of Par- 


(5 Charta in 
publicis Archivis. 


(s) As we find 
him cited in Niſ- 
bet's Heraldry, 


Vol. I. p. 427. 


(e) Godwin de 
Præſulibus, 10 
$9, Cambridge 
1743, folio, 


ſtronger proof, than any yet offered, both of their antiquity and rank ; for, about the 
year 1095, Urſula Grant was married to Duncan the Second, king of Scotland (2). In 
1165, Izabella Grant was married to Bancho Stuart of Lochabar. In 1335 (o), Patrick 
Grant, of Grant, married Bigla Cummine, ſole daughter of Lord Glencherruick, the only 
remaining nobleman of that great name, in which there had flouriſhed no fewer than 
fourteen diſtin& noble families but two generations before (p). In 1555, Sir John Grant 
married the lady Margery Stuart, daughter to the Earl of Athol (q). In 1587, Sir John 
Grant of Grant was married to the Lady Lilias Murray, daughter of the Earl of Tullibarden 
(r), from whom his Grace, the preſent Duke of Athol, now Lord Privy-Seal of the kingdom 
of Scotland, is deſcended. Theſe are. at once the moſt conclufive evidences that can be had 
of the antiquity of any family, becauſe, in thoſe early times, unequal marriages were very 
uncommon, and taken in conjunction with other evidences, ſtrengthens them extremely; 
to which we may add the very ſituation of the country where this clan is ſeated, which 
correſponds ſo well with the facts before laid down, that one can ſee no juſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect them; and in all enquiries of this fort, the beſt judges will allow, that evidences drawn 
from records and charters are infinitely preferable to private memoirs, ſubſiſt ing only in 
the hands of the families to which they belong, ſince ſuch, unleſs ſupported by teſtimonies 
of this kind, are frequently uncertain and always ſuſpected. But where poſſeſſions from 
time immemorial, honourable offices, charters of confirmation, marriage-ſettlements, and 
ſtate-records, concur, with an uninterrupted claim to a deſcent of a more antient date than 
moſt of our hiſtories, they add, if not certainty, at leaſt probability, to tradition, It is 
very certain, that a family of this ſurname, Grant or Graunt, was alſo ſeated very early in 
England; and therefore Sir George Mackenzie (s), who was an indcfatigable enquirer 
into, and a very competent judge of, theſe matters, was inclined to think the family in 
Scotland came from them, which, however, we cannot hold probable, for reaſons that 
will appear hereafter. In 1229, we find Richard de Wetherſhed, the ſucceſſor of the fa- 
mous Stephen Langton, in the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury (); but it is very certain 
that his true name was Grant, and, as there are ſome particulars very ſingular in his hiſto- 


ry, we ſhall take notice of them at the bottom of the page [4]. In all probability this 


Archbiſhop 


[4] At the bottom of the page] In the Lives of the | Henry Wharton, we find nothing more ſaid of this pre- 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury, publiſhed by the learned | late than what follows{1): * Richardus cognomento mag- 


(1) Stephani Bir- 
chingtoni Vite 
Archiepiſc.rum 
nus, Cantuar, P. 10. 


'G R A N I. 


Archbiſhop was a North- country and it is likely a Torkſhire tn, if not a native of the 


city of Yark, of which one of his name was Bailiff 'or Sheriff the ſucceedi 
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year; nor 


(x) Drake's Hi- was he the firſt of that family who had born that office (2). We likewiſe find them bene- 


frory and Anti- 
quities of the city 


359 


(w) See the 
Charters relating 
to that abbey in K 
the Appendix to we have had occaſion to mention already, 
Drake's Hiſtory 

before cited, p. 
619. 


nus, qui prius fuit Cancellarius Lincolnienfis, ſucceſ- 


« fit & ſedit annis II. Vacavit eecleſia annis II, paſto- 

(2) De antiquita- © re defolata.” Archbiſhop Parker (2) alſo has preſerved 
5 eggs 46. the ſame name, and ſtiles him Richardus Magnus, 
though he enters at large into the hiſtory of his prima- 

cy. Ralph Higden (3) calls him Richard de Wetherſ- 
hed, the great Dean of London, who from thence re- 
ceived the ſurname of Richardus Magnus ; but, in our 
antient Chronicles, his name appears plainly to be Ri- 
chardus de Graunt (4). Archbiſhop Langton died Jaly 
9, 1228, at his manor of Slindon in Suſſex (5). Within 
Eater. we. 2 few days after, the Monks of Canterbury, with the 
Tom. I. p. 200. King's licence, proceeded to the election of a ſucceſſor, 
Chro1'con Tho- when they made choice of Walter de Hempſham (6), 
mz Mikes, int. or rather de Eveſham (7), one of their own body, 
en e — whom the King however, upon the ſuggeſtion of ſeve- 
prog Gale, ral prelates, did by no means approve. Walter, how- 
Tom. II. p. 40. ever, ſet out immediately for Rome, in hopes of obli- 


(3) Polychron. 
A. D. 1230. 


(4) Chronica de 
Mailroſs int. re- 
rum Anglican. 


Annales Waver- ging his maſter, by the papal authority, to admit him 


leienſes, ibid. p. to the poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the ſee (8). 
"EE, King Henry the Third thereupon ſent the Biſhops of 
(5) Parkeri de a | | 
Antiquitate Bri- win), to repreſent to Pope Gregory the Ninth, that 
tannicæ Eccleſiæ, this man was altogether unfit for the office, being a 
** perſon of little learning, and ſcandalous in point of 
(6) Math. Paris morals, having had ſeveral baſtards by a nun, being 
Hiſt, Angl. p. the ſon of a man hanged for theft, and who had de- 
350. ſerved that puniſhment himſelf for his adherence to the 
| rebels. All this, however, had ſignified little, if the 
two prelates had not availed themſelves of an argument 
much more concluſive in the court of Rome. Pope 
Gregory was then embarked in an open war againſt the 


(7) Chron, To 
Wikes, P · 40. 


($) Matth. Paris 


Hiſt. Ang), p. Emperor Frederick; and the Embaſſadors promiſed 
350. him a tenth, not on the benefices of the clergy only, 

| but on the eſtates of the laity alſo, to be levied in all 
(9) Parker, the King their maſter's dominions (9). This had it's 


Godwin, &. effect; the election at Canterbury was examined by a 


congregation of Cardinals, declared to be upon full 
proof utterly null, and the right of naming to the ſtill 
vacant ſee devolved upon the Pope. In conſequence 
of this, at the ſuggeſtion of the King, his Holineſs ap- 
pointed Richard de Graunt, Chancellor of Lincoln; 


who, as our hiſtorians tell us, was a perſon of great 


gravity, learning, prudence, eloquence, and probity, 

a a ſtout maintainer of the rights of his ſee, and in his 

(10) Matth Pa- perſon tall, and of a very graceful preſence (10). He 
ris Hiſt, Angl. was conſecrated by Henry Biſhop of Rocheſter at Can- 
. 355,7 terbury, in the preſence of the King and many of the 
(71) chess. 1 nobility, June 10, 1229, being Trinity-Sunday (11). 
Wilkes & Nice. He did not govern the ſee long or in much quiet, for 
Triveti Annales, the raiſing the tenth beforementioned occaſioned great 
p. 183, diſturbances. He held, however, a ſynod at Weſt- 
minſter, in which ſome excellent canons were made; 

the wiſdom and equity of which, as his ſucceſſor, 

Archbiſhop Parker, tells us, ſhewed the mild diſpoſition 

(12) De Antiqui- of the man (12). Yet, upon ſome wrong done, as he 
wot are conceived, to the ſee of Canterbury, by Hubert de 
F. 24% Burgh, Earl of Kent, he complained to the King, and 
finding no redreſs at his hands, he had recourſe, accor- 

ding to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to eccleſiaſtical cen- 

ſures; and having excommunicated all who had any 

hand in this affair, the King excepted, he withdrew 

out of the kingdom and went to Rome. He was pre- 

ſently followed thither by Roger de Cantelupe, or, as 

Matthew Paris writes, de Cantilu, the King's embaſ- 

ſador. The complaints ſuggeſted by the prelate to his 

Holineſs were, that the whole buſineſs of his kingdom 

Henry tranſacted by the advice of Hubert Earl of 

Kent, and other noblemen of like inclinations. That 

this Earl Hubert had married a ſecond wife, who was 

very nearly related to his firſt, and had deſpoiled the 


of Yo-k, p. 183, tinguiſhed, in thoſe parts, we cannot determine. Ia the fifteenth century, there flou- 

riſhed one Thomas Grant, an eminent divine, who was Rector of St Margaret Lothbu- 
ry, in the city of London, and one of the Prebendaries of St Paul's (x), In the ſucceeding 
century, we find the learned Dr Edward Grant maſter of Weſtminſter- School (y), whom 


ſomething more in this place, He was eſteemed one of the beſt claſſic ſcholars of his 


Coventry and Rocheſter (not of Cheſter, as in God- 


factors to the abbey of St Mary (w), but how long xhis family continued, or when it ex- 


(x) Newcourt's 
Repertorium, | 
Vol. I. p. 100, 


401. 
5 (y) Wood's A- 
but of whom it is but juſt that we ſhould ſay 1. cle. kad 


time, 


ſee of Canterbury of it's lands, of which he was ſtill in 
poſſeſſion. That many of the Biſhops, his ſuffragans, 
neglecting their paſtoral duty, fat in the King's Exche- 
quer, hearing lay cauſes, and giving judgment in mat- 
ters of blood ; that many of the inferior clergy held 
more than one living, with a cure of ſouls annexed ; 
and being miſled by the behaviour of their prelates, 
iatermeddled, like them, with things foreign to their 


profeſſion, and applied a great part of their time to the 


management of {ſecular affairs. He therefore deſired 
that the Pope would interpoſe his authority, in ſupport 
of the diſcipline of the Church, the general amendment 
of manners, and the removal of thoſe grievances, The 
King's embaſſador, according to his inſtructions, ſug- 
geſted much in mitigation, and ſome things in juſtifica- 
tion, of the King's meaſure*, and of his miniſter, Earl 
Hubert, which he inforced in the beſt manner he was 
able. But the eloquence of the Archbiſhop, his ſaga- 
City and prudent behaviour, made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the Pope and the Cardinals, that he obtained all he 
defired ; upon which he ſet out on his return home (13). 
But the joy of this victory was of very ſhort continuance ; "* 
he fell ſick on the third day of his journey, at a place 
called St Gemma, and taking up his lodging in a houſe 


Matth. Pa- 


of Minor Canons, deceaſed there Auguſt 3, 1231, and 


was interred in the church belonging to the monaſtery 


(14). It is reported by a grave author, but the reader (14) Chron. T. 


is not obliged on that account to believe it, that ſoon Wikes, p. 41. 
eos * wy interred, ſome thieves broke into the vault 
where his body was laid, and took it up, with an in- 1... 3: 
tent to deſpoil him of his ring, his fs. 4 and other ä 
pontifical ornaments; but they ſtuck ſo faſt to his body, Cantusrienſium, 
that finding all their endeavours in vain, they in a great ud Wharton, 
fright abandoned their ſacrilegious intent (15). We T. 1. p. 57. 
have an article of this prelate, under the name of Ri- 
chardus Magnus, alſo in Pits, who tells us, that he was 
a very learned writer, and gives us the titles of his Ca- 
nons in the Council of Weſtminſter (16): but we meet 
with nothing relating to him either in Leland or Bale; 
and when, in the poſthumous work of the learned and 
accurate Biſhop Tanner, we have a reference to the 
Canons made in his Council of Weſtminſter (17), there 
ſeems to be a miſtake ; for thoſe Canons were not made 
by him, but by his predeceſſor Richard the Firſt, in 
the year 1131, and in the reign of Henry the Second 
(18). The books written by our author, and remem- (:3) Concil. M 
bered by Pits, are theſe, — Wil 3 x 
_ 3 & Legibus, Lib. I. Of Faith and Lagos. Vol. I. p. 474, 

ne 5 E ſeg. 

De Sacramentis, Lib. I. 
book. 

De Univerſa Corporali & Spirituali, Lib. I. 
Corporal and Spiritual World. One book. 

After having ſaid ſo much of this great prelate, it 
may not be amiſs to caution the reader, that this Ri- 
chardus Magnus, or de Wetherſhed, is not to be con- 
founded with Richard Wether/ett, alias Grantebrigenſis, = 
who is mentioned by Leland, Bale, and Pits (19), and (19) Je. Letandi 
who flouriſhed about twenty years later than our Arch- Commentarii de 
biſhop. We have taken this opportunity of reſtoring Scriptoribus Bi- 
this prelate to his own name, and of giving a ſuccin&t Pal he 
abridgment of his life from original writers, all of toribus, p. 436. 
whom we have carefully conſulted and collated ; and Pits de i'uftribus 
perhaps it would be no unacceptable preſent to the Ans Seriptori- 
learned world, if any Iaborious and accurate writer f 397. 
would give us in Engliſh a compleat hiſtory of the lives 
and acts of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, from thoſe 
antient and original authors already extant, which 
would throw new lights on ſeveral parts of our civil as 
well as ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, which ſeem at preſent ve- 
ry dark and deficient. 


Annales Waver- 
lienſes, p. 193. 


(15) Matth. Pa- 
ris Hiſt. Angl. 
p. 370. 


(16) De Illuftri. 
bus Angliæ Scrip- 
toribus, p. 307. 


(17) Bibliotheca 
Dritannico-Hi- 
bernica, p. 626. 
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GRANT 


time, which, if we conſider how many great men flouriſhed in them, will appear no very 
ordinary character. He was a good Latin Poet, and excellently ſkilled in Greek; to faci- 
litate the learning of which moſt uſeful language, he compoſed a very copious Grammar, 
which was afterwards contracted by his ſucceſſor, the famous Mr William Camden (z). 
This Dr Grant was not only diſtinguiſhed by his perfect knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, and by the happineſs of his method in teaching them, but alſo by his generous 
and diſintereſted diſpoſition, which diſcovered itſelf clearly, in his zeal for preferving the 
fame, and providing for the orphan family, of the celebrated Roger Aſcham, whoſe letters 
he publiſhed ; and, in his pathetic dedication to Queen Elizabeth, fo effectually recom- 
mended his pupil, Giles Aſcham, to her protection, by letting the world know how 
much, though a Queen, ſhe ſtood obliged to his father, that he procured for him, if not 
a happy eſtabliſhment, at leaſt a comfortable ſubſiſtence, which, without this gentleman's 
help, neither his father's merits or his own would have obtained (a). The poems of Dr 
Grant, for ſo he wrote his own name, prefixed to ſeveral excellent pieces publiſhed in 
thoſe times, ſhew how much more ready he was to beſtow than to acquire praiſe, and, 
in truth, his modeſty in this particular was very commendable. He made way, by his 
reſignation in 1592, for Camden's ſucceſſion to his chair in Weſtminſter-School (6) ; 
and having been long a Canon, became at length Subdean of that collegiate church. 
He deceaſed Auguſt 4, 1601 (c), and not in September or October, as Anthony Wood 
has placed it (4), and was interred in that church: we find alſo another of the ſame 
name interred in the cloiſters of this abbey, in 1387, a child of five years old, and it is 
not improbable, the ſon of this Dr Edward Grant: the monumental inſcription being long 
ago worn out, the reader perhaps will not be diſpleaſed, as it is very elegant, to find it 
recovered and preſerved in the notes (e) [B]. We have not been able to diſcover in what 
part of England the family was ſettled from which theſe Grants deſcended ; but we know 
that there was a family of this name in Hampſhire (f), from whom ſprung that famous 
citizen of London, John Grant, who, as we have ſhewn, has immortalized his memory 
by his excellent diſcourſe on the Bills of Mortality. But for all this, it ſeems to us more 
probable, that the Engliſh family derived it's origin from that in Scotland, unleſs we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that the Engliſh as well as the Scots Grants came from Denmark or Nor- 
way, and with others of their countrymen ſettled in Cumberland, Northumberland, 
Yorkſhire, and other northern counties, and from thence ſpread into the heart of the king- 
dom. At all events, however, we cannot help rejecting Sir George Mackenzie's notion, 
that the Grants of Scotland derive themſelves from thoſe of England, If this had been ſo, 
we ſhould certainly have found them in the ſouthern or weſtern counties of Scotland, and 
not in the north. Beſides, they appear to have been a very potent clan before the time 
of the Conqueſt, when, according to ſome, the family of le Graunt came over to England 
(g), and moſt evidently before they flouriſhed at York. All circumſtances concur, in 
ſhewing, that from the time they came into that part of the iſland, they continued, like 
other great families, ſeated for the moſt part in the ſame country, and branching out into 
different houſes, bearing however all the ſame arms, with proper marks of diſtinction, 
and all acknowledging the Grants of Freuchie, or, as they are now ſtyled, the Grants of 
Grant, for their chief (b). On the other hand, we do not find any of the Engliſh Grants, 
though a very numerous name, who formed a permanent eſtabliſhment any where; nor 
are we able to trace them in ſuch a manner as to decide the queſtion, whether they de- 
ſcended from that old family, originally ſettled in the North of England, or from ſome 
branch of the Grants of Scotland, who removed occaſionally into the South after the Union 
of the two Crowns. ET f 


[B] In the notes.) We know not where this monu- Thy nature mild to every one, 
ment was placed, farther than that it was in the cloi- Remains alive, though corpſe lie here. 

_ and the inſcription, as copied by Camden, ran VIVIT POST FUNERA VIRTUS. 
Hic jacet Edwardus Grantus, belliſſimus infans, Virtue unhurt by Death ſurvives the grave. 
Dulce decus matris, delicizque patris. Obiit Januarii 2, 1587, ætatis ſuæ 5. 
Quem mors ætheream citiùs tranſeripſit in vrbem He died January 2, 1587, at five years of age. 


Eſſet vt Angelicus, deliciæque Deo. 


— That we may not appear to have beſtowed this ſon 
Ille quidem fælix: nam paucos vixit vt annos 


upon Dr Edward Grant without any foundation, it may 


Sollicitz vitz, fic mala pauca tulit. | not be amiſs to cloſe this note, with obſerving, that he 
In Eng/iþs thus. had a ſon, Gabriel Grant, who in the year 1502, was 
WE fe 123 by Peter Tuke, Eſq; to the rectory of Layer (20) Newcourt's 
Here, reader, lies interr'd a lovely boy, ey, in the archdeaconry of Colcheſter, in the dio- 
His mother's deareſt pride, his father's joy. ceſe of London and county of Eſſex (20). He became Vol. 11. 
Wham early ſnatch'd to the ethereal quire, afterwards, by the preſentation of the Dean and Chap- 
With kindred Angels now he tunes his hyre. ter of Weſtminſter, Rector of St Leonard's Foſter lane (21) Ibid. Vol. I. 


Happy in this, as little life he knew ; 


the tenth ſtall, as Prebendary of the Collegiate Church 
Of life's inherent ill; he felt but few. 


of Weſtminſter (22). We might have mentioned many 


Beneath were theſe lines. more of this name, of whom ſome memorials are pie- 
ſerv ed, eſ; 1 1 th k fro . 
Thy feet deſire to praiſe thy God, more eſpecially in the work (23) from which 


theſe are taken; ut that we look upon what we have 


(21), in 1604 ; and January 20, 1612, was ſeated in p. 394. 


(23) Ibid. Vol. I, 


Thy tender love to parents dear; done already as ſufficient for our purpoſe. E 806. vol. II. 
G R A N _ Say 339, 597 
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GRAN T [Sir Faaners], an eminent Lawyer and Judge in North-Britain, ſtiled, 
according to the cuſtom. of that country, from the naine of his eſtate, Lord Cullen. He 
was of a younger branch of the Grants, though a lineal deſcendant from Sir John Grant 
of Grant, by the Lady Margery, or Margaret Stuart, daughter to the Earl of Athol, 
which family of Grant have very conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſupport of the 
3 Religion, and the principles of the Revolution [4]. This Francis, who is to 
be the ſubject of the preſent article, was born about the year 1660, and laid the foundation 
of his literary accompliſhments in the univerſity of Aberdeen; but being intended for the 
profeſſion of the Law, he was ſent to perfect his ſtudies at Leyden, under the celebrated 
Profeſſor Voet, who taught there with great reputation. 
proficiency, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſo ſingular and ſteady an application, that many 
years after his return to. his native country, the Profeſſor mentioned him to his pupils as 
one who had done honour to the univerſity, and whoſe example, in point of attention and 
diligence, it would become them to follow. On his coming back to Scotland, he paſſed 
through the tryals requiſite to his being admitted Advocate, with ſuch ſingular ſucceſs, as 
to attract the particular notice of Sir George Mackenzie, the then King's Advocate, one 
of the moſt knowing and ingenious men, as well as one of the ableſt and moſt eminent 
Lawyers of that age. This is the more remarkable, ſince Mr Grant's principles, which he 
never diſſembled, did not correſpond at all with the maxims and meaſures of the Court at 
that time; but as his merit was very conſpicuous, Sir George, who was a man of the 
greateſt candour, gave him upon all occaſions diſtinguiſhed marks of kindneſs and efteem. 
At the time of the Revolution, being twenty-eight years of age, and having made the 
conſtitutional points of law his peculiar ſtudy, he made a very great figure when the Con- 
vention of Eſtates met, 1n order to canvaſs matters of the higheſt importance ; ſuch as, 


Under him he made fo great a 
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whether the throne was full or vacant, and if vacant, how it was to be filled. Some of 


the old Lawyers, in purſuance of the principles they had long eſpouſed, argued warmly 
againſt thoſe upon which the Revolution had taken place in England, and particularly in- 
ſiſted on the inability of the Convention of Eſtates to make any diſpoſition of the Crown. 
Mr Francis Grant oppoſed theſe notions with great ſtrength and ſpirit, and publiſhed about 


that time a treatiſe, in which he undertook, from the principles of law, to prove, that a 


King might forfeit his Crown for himſelf and his deſcendants ; and that in ſuch a caſe, the 
States had a power to diſpoſe of it, and to eſtabliſh and limit a legal ſucceſſion, concluding 
with the warmeſt recommendations of William Prince of Orange to the regal dignity, 


This work was generally read, and was believed to have had a conſiderable influence on 


the public reſolutions, 


was determined to riſk every thing; for after ſuch an explicit declaration of his ſentiments, 
there was no poſſibility for him to retreat. 


profeſſion. Thoſe who differed from him in opinion admired his courage, and were deſi- 
rous of making uſe of his abilities; as, on the other hand, thoſe who were friends to the 
Revolution were alfo ſo to him, which brought him into great buſineſs, and procured 

him, by ſpecial commiſſions, frequent employment from the Crown, His character was 


firmly 


It was certainly a very bold ſtep, and one that clearly manifeſted 
Mr Grant's integrity and zeal for the conſtitution, in ſupport of which, it was plain, he 


[4] And the principles of the Revolution.] At the 


the time of that great event, Lodovic Grant, of Grant, 


Eſq; was the chief of the family. He was entirely for 


that meaſure, he levied a regiment of foot, which was 
raiſed, cloathed, and maintained at his expence, till 
put upon the eſtabliſhment by King William in 1689, 
who by his commiſſion appointed Colonel Lodovic 
Grant to command it. According to the reſolutions of 
the Scotch Parliament, the great expences which this 

entleman had been at, were to have been repaid him; 
— except the honour of this reſolution, which ſhewed 
the ſenſe the legiſlature had of his ſervice, he never re- 
ceived any indemnification. His fon Alexander Grant, 
Eſq; who inherited his father's principles as well as his 
eſtate, commanded a regiment of foot at the time of the 
Union, aud ſerved with great reputation in Flanders, 
under the command of the glorious Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and in conſequence of thoſe ſervices, was pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier-General and Governor 
of Sheerneſs. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1715, he accompanied his Grace John Duke of Ar- 
le as a volunteer, who, as a proof of his. high regard 
r, and great confidence in the Brigadier, appointed 
him to command in the caſtle of Edinburgh, upon the 
the preſervation of which ſo much at that juncture 
depended. Brigadier Grant, while thus employed, 
diſpatched his brother, then Captain, now Major 
Grant, northward, with orders to raiſe his clan; which, 
thongh the attempt as things were then circumſtanced 
was equally difficult and dangerous, he very effectually 
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performed; and having with eight hundred men in- 
veſted the town of Inverneſs, he was quickly joined by 
the Earl of, Sutherland, and the late worthy Lord Pre- 
ſident, then Mr Duncan Forbes of Calloden; by which 
eminent ſervice at ſo critical a conjuncture, a great 
body of highlanders were hindered from continuin 

their march to Perth, and the counties of Bamff, 
Nairn, Murray, and part of the ſhire of Inverneſs pro- 
tected from all levies of men and impoſitions of money. 
The Brigadier however did not long ſurvive, to reap 
the fruits of his ſingular zeal for the government, other- 
wiſe in all probability he might have riſen to the higheſt 
ranks in the Britiſh army. He was member in the 


Scots Parliament for the ſhire of Elgin, when the 


Union took place, and was one of the forty-five mem- 


It muſt appear not a little extraordinary, but 
ſo the fact really was, that this conduct recommended him to both parties in the way of his 


bers deputed from them to fit in the firſt Parliament of 


Great · Britain. In the ſecond Parliament in 1708, he 
was choſen for the Shire of Inverneſs ; in the third, 
fourth and fifth Parliaments for the ſhire of Elgin ; and 
at the time of his deceaſe, was Lord - Lieutenant of the 
counties of Bamff and Inverneſs. He was ſucceeded by 
his brother Sir James Grant, who in the ſixth and ſe- 
venth Parliaments of Great-Britain, ſerved for the ſhire 
of Inverneſs. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Sir Lodovic, 
who is the preſent head of the family, who eſpouſed 
the Lady Margaret Ogilvy, daughter to the right ho- 


nourable the Earl of Finlater and Seafield, and was 


very aclive in ſup the rebellion of 1745, and is 
at preſent member for the county of Elgin. 


25M [B] One 
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firmly eſtabliſhed on the pillars of application and integrity. He w indefatigable in the 
management of bufineſs; but at the fame time that he ſpared no pains; he would uſe ns 
craft. He hat! ſo high an idea of the dignity of his-proteflion, that he held it equally cri- 


minal to negle& any honeſt means of coming at juſtice, or to make uſe of any arts to 


| but himſelf, yet his high notions of the virtues and abilities requiſite in that ſtation 


aulmit of expe 


elude it. It might have been expected, that circumſtances which brought him early into 
full buſmeſs, ſhould either have promoted him quickly to the firſt offices in the law; or at 
leaſt have enabled him to make a large eſtate; but they did neither. His temper was 
naturally calm and ſedate; he hatred buſtle and intrigue; and befides, Sir James Stuart 
was Lord- Advocate all che'time he was at the bar; and Sir Hugh Dalrymple, ſon to the 
famous Vifcount Stair, Lord Preſident, while he was on the bench; and their merit and 
fervices too great for him to entertain ſo much as a thought of ſupplanting either. In re- 
3 to fottune, though he was modeſt and frugal, and had a large practice, yet he was 

from being avaricious. His private charities were very confiderable, and grew in the 
ſeme proportion with bis profits. He was befides very ſcrapulous in many points; he 
would not ſoffer a juſt cauſe to be loft through a client's want of money. He was ſuch an 


enemy to oppreſſion, that he never denied his affiſtance to ſuch as laboured under it; and 


with reſpect to clergymen of all profeſſions, his conſcience obliged him to ferve them without 
4 fre. He ſaw therr wrongs required affiſtance, and he knew their eircumſtances would not 
nee. His additions therefore to his paternal eſtate were much inferior to what 
might have been expected, and a large acceſſion of character, was the principal produce of 
that activity and diligenee, by which he was diſtinguiſhed at the bar. This was fo clear 
and beyond exception, that her late Majeſty Queen Anne, unexpettedly, as well as with- 
out application, created him in 1705 a Baroner, her ſenſe of his ſervices being ſufficiently 
expreſſed in the preamble to his patent. About a year after, her Majeſty was pleaſed to 
appoint him one of the Judges, or, as they are ſtiled in Scotland, one of the Senators of 


the College of Juſtice [B]. His juſt title to this preferment was known to every body 


CB] One of the ſenators of the College of Juſtice. ] 
Our intention in this note, is to give as clear and ſuccin& 
an account of this fupreme Court of Juſtice in North- 
Britain, and the Judges who ſit therein, as the nature 
of this article reguires, and the bounds prefcribed will 
allow. Anciently, cauſes were heard in the laſt reſort, 
by a committee of Parliament compoſed of an incertain 
zumber, who were ftiled Lords of Seſſion; aſterwards 
this powet devolved to the council, but Anno Dom. 

537, King James the Fifth, inſtituted a College of 

ſtice, after the model of the Parliament of Paris, 
which was compoſed of a preſident and fourteen ordi- 
nary members, but the Chancellor might preſide there 
if he pleaſed, and then the prefident ſat with the teſt. 


This ( fupreme court has been fince cqmmonly called 


the Count of Seſſion, the members inſtead of Senators of 


the College of Juſtice, are ſtiled, after their predeceſſors 

Lords of Countil and Seſſion, and their Preſident, Lord 
Prefident ; nine Lords make a quorum, but the King by 
the original erection might name three or four Peers 
of Parliament, who are ſtiled extraordinary Lords of 
Seſſion, but they make no part of the quorum, are not 


| bound to attend, receive no ſalary ; but when they are 


reſent, fit and hear cauſes, and vote with the other 
— By an act paſſed in the tenth of the late King. 
the crown departed from this prerogative, and after the 
demiſe of the extraordinary Lords then living, their 
places were not to be filled up. The juriſdictien and 
privileges of this court, were ſecured by the articles of 
Union, ſubject to an appeal from their decifions to the 
Houſe of Peers. The Lords of Seffion hold their office 
for life, or quamdia fe bene rint. On a vacancy 
m the College of Juſtice, the King is to preſent a per- 
fon duly qualified, that is one who has ſerved five years 
as Advocate or Ckrk of Seſſion, or ten years as a writer 
to the Signet. Upon this, he is allowed to fit with 
the Lord - ordinity while cauſes are heard before him, 
and he rts two or three points to the Lords in the 
Finer houfe ; he muſt alfo report a cauſe upon a hear- 
ing in their prefence in the Inner-hoofe, and give his 
opinion on every point. If the Lords are fativfred, 
they admit im to tlie office upon bis taking the oaths. 
But if the Lords are of opinion that the perſon fo named 
is not duly qualified, they are to tranſmit an account of 
the whole matter to his Majefty 3 and if under his 
fign mann], the King ſhall nity that it is his plea- 
fure the perfon ſhall notwithſtanding be received, they 
admit and receive him accordingly ; but if the King 
nominates another perſon, they are to proceed: to 
examine him as before, One of the Lords fits in the 


made 
him 


outer Parſiament-houfe, to hear all cauſes in the orden 
they are ſet down in the books of inrollment. If the 
parties ſubtnit to his deciſion, his decree is final, if not 
it is interlocutory, and either of the parties may appeal 
te the Lords who fit together in the Inner-houſe, and 
who upon hearing the cauſe, affirm, reverſe, or alter 
the decree made in the Outer-houſe. Each Lord fits 
in his turn 4 week at a time in the Outer-houſe, and is 
during that week ſtiled the Lord Ordinary; if the cauſes 
cannot be finiſhed in the week, the fame Lord con- 
tinues to ſit from nine to ten in the Outer-houſe every 
day, till the cauſes begun in his week are ended. The 
Lord Prefident and all the other Lords, fit in the In- 
ner houſe every day in the week, except Sunday and 
Monday, during the time of Seſſions, which for the 
winter begin the firſt of November, and end the laſt of 
February, with an intermiſton not exceeding ten days 
in time of Chriſtmas ; and begin the firſt of June, and 
end the laſt of July for the ſummer ſeſſions. As to the 
extent of the juriſdiction of the court, all cauſes civil, 
that are not peculiar to other courts, may be brought 
before them in the firſt inſtance, provided the ſum in que- 
ſion be above twelve pounds ſterling, arid cauſes cm- 
menced in other courts, may in certain caſes be ve 
to and reviewed in the court of ſeſſion; and in ſome cafes, 
the Lords may review apon freſh matter ariſing even their 
own decrees. This court is both of law and equity, 
and may, where the Lords fee juft cauſe, exerciſe the 
fame powers in a great meaſure that are exerciſed in 
England by the court of Chancery. Befides this mixt 
juriſdiction, which they ite Offictum ordinarium, this 
court hath alſo an extraordinary coercive power, which 
they call Officiam nobile; which is exerted occaſionally 
and diſcretionally. An inftance will explain this to 
every reader's capacity. When it was reſolved to levy 
the malt tax efeQually, all the brewers in Edin 

took a ſudden reſolution in one day to deſiſt from the 
exetcife uf their trade; upon this the Court of Seffioni 
interpoſed, and made an order, that every brewet 
ſhould give fecarity to continue his bufineſs, to prevent 
any inconvenience happening to the public, on pain uf 
impriſonment. This had it's effect, and the Lords re- 
ceived the thanks of the government. This ſhews 
clearly how great a truſt is in a Lord of Sef- 
Hon ; what extenfive abilities, and what t atten- 
tion are requiſite to the due diſcharge of the office ; 
and therefore-we need rot at all wonder, of ink 8 
exact probity are fometimes ſcrupulous | 
great a burthen upon their ſhoulders, 
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[c] That 
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him endeavour to decline it, and he accepted it at laſt with great reluctance. He was from 
this time ſtiled Sir Francis Grant, Lord Cullen, and the ſame good qualities that recom- 
mended: him toi this employment were very conſpicuous in the diſcharge. of it. He thought 
himſelf accountable: to God: and man for his. conduct in that high office; and his deep 
ſanſe;of hjs- duty, at the ſame time that it kept him ſtrictly to it, encouraged and ſupported 
him in the performance. The pleadings in Scotland are carried on chiefly in writing, 
which: renders; them ſometimes very prol ix, ſo as to take up much of a Judge's time, and 


to exerciſe. alike his. parts and his patience in going through and making himſelf maſter of 


them. In this the diligence and the dexterity of Lord Cullen were equally conſpicuous, 
he went through every thing that. came into his. hands carefully, and Gifted it thoroughly, 
ſo that the Lawyers-at the bar never found themſelves too ſtrong for the bench, but on the 
contrary, were told many things by his Lordſhip, which either had eſcaped their notice, 
or which, the intereſt of their client had engaged them to conceal. As his attention to the 
pleadingy/guided' him to the: real merits: of the cauſe, ſo when he was once maſter of theſe, 
his ſecond care was diſpatch. He knew that in judicature the next fault to denying was de- 
laying juſtice, by which families. are always injured, and too often ruined z whenever 
theretare he had: provided againſt being miſtaken, he was deſirous of bringing the matter 
to a ſhort decifion ; and as he was very ſollicitous about the former, ſo the parties them- 
ſelves helped him not a little as to the latter. Whenever he ſat as Lord Ordinary, the 
paper of Cauſes was remarkably full; for his reputation being equally eſtabliſhed for 
knowledge and integrity, there were none. who had a good opinion of their own preten- 

ſions but were defirous of bringing them before him, and not many who did not fit dawn 
ſatisfied; with bis deciſion. This prevailed more eſpecially, after it was found that few of 
his ſentences were reverſed, and when they were, it was commonly owing to himſelf ; for 
if upon mature reflection, or upon new reaſons offered at the rehearing, he ſaw any juſt 
ground far altering his judgment, he made no feruple of declaring it, being perſwaded 
that it was more, manly as well. as more juſt to follow truth than to ſupport opinion; and 
his eonduct in this reſpe& had a right effect, for inſtead of leſſening it raiſed his reputation. 
His experience, though it quickened his penetration, did not leſſen his diligence in the 
leaſt. How certain ſoever he might be of the truth of his own ſentiments, he took great 
eare to have all the aſſiſtance that was to be received from books, and never failed to forti- 

fy his arguments and to ſupport his reafonings by the beſt authorities. His colleges 
were ſo well aware and fo much approved of this, that they very ſeldom decided any knot- 
ty caſe that came before: them in his abſence, but rather choſe to adjourn it. We ſhall 
hear, ſaid they, not only our brother Cullen's own opinion, but that of all the great Law- 
yers upon this point. His labours in this reſpect, though he propoſed no other end in 
them than the promoting of juſtice, were attended with univerſal applauſe, 1 
him a character, to which he had the faireſt title, of being one of the ableſt and deepeſt 
Lawyers of his time. He would not however, with all this great ſtock of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and probity, truſt himſelf in matters of blood, or venture to decide in criminal 
caſes on the lives of his fellow. creatures, which was the reaſon, that, though often ſolli- 
cited, he could never be prevailed upon to accept of a ſeat in the Juſticiary Court; for 
though in this part of the iſland, the fame Judges hear civil and criminal cauſes in virtue 
of different commiſſions, yet it is otherwiſe in North- Britain, where criminal cauſes are 
heard in a different court by a certain number of Lords, ſelected for that purpoſe out of 
the body of the Judges,. and who have an additional falary for that purpoſe. He was ſo 


true a lover of learning, and was ſo much addicted to his ftudies, that notwithſtanding 
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the muleiplicicy of his buſineſs while at the bar, and his great attention to his charge 


when a Judge, he nevertheleſs found time to write various treatiſes on very different 
and important ſubjects. . Some political, which were remarkably well timed, and highly 


ſerviceable to the government; others of a more extenſive nature, ſuch as his eſſays on 


Law, Religion, and Education, which were dedicated to his prefent Majeſty when Prince 


of Wales, by whoſe: command his then Secretary, Mr Molyneux, wrote him a letter of 


thanks, in which were many. gracious expreſſions, as well in relation to the piece as to it's 
author. He compoſed, beſides theſe, many difcourſes on literary ſubjects, for the exerciſe 
of his own thoughts, and for the better diſcovery of truth, which went no farther than his 
own cloſer, and from a principle of modeſty were not communicated even to his moſt in- 
timate friends. He had a very high opinion of Lord Viſcount Stairs Inſtitutionof the Law 
Scotland, and often importuned that noble perſon's fon, the Lord Prefident Dalrymp 


228 a new edition of this valuable work, which that great man declined, and preſ- 
ſed th 


e fame taſk upon him, towards which however he no farther advances, than 
ſome notes in his own copy of the book, and a few occaſional collections. This deſign 
has been fince executed by a gentleman who married one of Lord Cullen's daughters, in a 


manner that does honour to himſelf and to his country [CJ]. In his private character he 


1 1g, mn b nn | £4703 » | was 
F to_hinjelf and to He \caumtry] gxived great improvement, and therefore another ſy- 
MO ned. of Stair's Inftitute of the Law af 8c | ne a like kind was very much wanted. This 


land was puhlihed dn 1694, and was 36coiverl as it great work was undertaken by Andrew MDouall, E 
deſerved with general approbatian. But Gace that a gentleman perſefly acquainted with the principles 
time, the law has undergone many alterations, and xt dhe Scotch law, and who had praftiſed many years 


EK AWD. 

way as amlable as reſpectable in his public. There were certain circumſtances that deter- 
mined bim to part with an eſtate that was left him by his father; and it being foreſeeh 
that he would employ the produce of it and the money he had acquired by his profeſſion 
in a new purchaſe, there were many decayed families who ſollicited him to take their lands 
upon his.own terms, relying entirely on that equity which they conceived to be the rule of 
his actions. It appeared that their opinion of him was perfectly well grounded; for being 
at length prevailed upon to lay out his money on the eſtate of an unfortunate family, who 
had a debt upon it of more than it was worth, he firſt put their affairs into order, and by 
claſſing the different demands, and compromiſing a variety of claims, fecured ſome thou- 
fand pounds to the heirs without prejudice to any, and of which they had never been poſ- 
ſeſſed but from his interpoſition and vigilance on their behalf; ſo far was he from makin 
any advantage either of their neceſſities, or his own ſkill in his profeſſion, A circum- 
ſtance juſtly mentioned to his honour, and which is an equal proof of his candour, genero- 
fity, and compaſſion. His piety was ſincere and unaffected, and his love for the Church of 
Scotland was ſhewn, in his recommending moderation and charity to the clergy as well as 
laity, and engaging the former to infiſt upon moral duties as the cleareſt and moſt convin- 
cing proof of mens acting from religious principles, and his practice through his whole 
life was the ſtrongeſt argument of his being thoroughly perſwaded of thoſe truths, which 
from his love to mankind he laboured to inculcate. He was charitable without oſtentation, 
diſintereſted in his friendſhips, and beneficent to all who had any thing to do with him. 

He was not only ſtrictly juſt, but fo free from any ſpecies of avarice, that his lady, who. 
was a woman of great prudence and diſcretion, finding him more intent on the buſineſs 
committed to him by others than on his own, took the care of placing out his money up- 
on herſelf; and to prevent his poſtponing, as he was apt'to do, ſuch kind of affairs when 
ſecurities offered, ſhe cauſed the circumſtances of them to be ſtated in the form of caſes, 
and ſo procured his opinion upon his own concerns as if they had been thoſe of a client. 
Theſe little circumſtances are mentioned as more expreſſive of his temper, than actions of 
another kind could be; becauſe in matters of importance, men either act from habit, or 
from motives that the world cannot penetrate ; but in things of a trivial nature are leſs up- 
on their guard, ſhew their true diſpoſition, and ſtand confeſſed for what they are. He 
paſſed a long life in eaſe and honour, His fincerity and ſteady attachment to his principles 
retommended him to all parties, even to thoſe who differed from him moſt ; and his cha- 
rity and moderation converted this reſpect into affection, ſo that not many of his rank had 
more friends, and perhaps none could boaſt of having fewer enemies. His death was as 
calm and placid as his life. His laſt illneſs continued but three days, without any violent 
or painful ſymptoms; notwithſtanding which, the learned Phyſicians who attended him 
clearly difcerned and timely admoniſhed him that his diſſolution was at hand. He received 
this meſſage not only calmly but chearfully. He declared that he had followed the dictates 
of his conſcience, and that he was not afraid of death. He took a tender farewel of his 
children and friends, recommended to them earneſtly a ſteady and conſtant attachment to 
the faith and duty of Chriſtians, and aſſured them that true religion was the only thing that 
could bring a man peace at the laſt. He expired ſoon after, quietly and without any ago- 
ny, March 16, 1726, in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age. He left behind him three ſons and 
five daughters ; his eldeſt ſon, Archibald Grant, Eſq; ſerved in his father's life-time for the 
ſhire of Aberdeen, and becoming by his demiſe Sir Archibald Grant, Baroner, ſerved again 
for the ſame county in 1727 his ſecond ſon, William Grant, Eſq; followed his father's 
profeſſion, was for ſeveral years Lord- Advocate for Scotland, and is at preſent one of the 
Lords of Seſſion, by the title of Lord Preſton Grange; Mr Francis Grant, the third ſon, 
js a Merchant; three of the daughters are married to gentlemen of fortune, and the two 
youngeſt are ſtill unmarried. Mr Alexander Niſbet gives us the following account of the 
arms born by this honourable - perſon, in his Syſtem of Heraldry. Sir Francis Grant of 
Cullen, Bart. one of the Senators of the College of Juſtice, carries Gules, three antique 
crowns, Or, as deſcended from Grant of That-Ilk,: within a border, ermine, in quality 
of a Judge, ſupported with two. Angels proper : creſt, a book expanded. Motto, on 
an eſcroll above, Suum cuique, and on a compartment below, Jebovab. jireb, as by a ſpe- 
cial warrant under his Majeſty's hand, the 17th day of May, 1720. . 
the bar #s an advocate, with great reputation; when 
he undertwok this neceſſaty and laborious taſk, he had 
no intention of giving it to the public in his life-time, 
but was at Neal. prevailed upon by William Grant, 
Eſq; then Lord Advocate of Scotland, to alter his in- 
tention, and accordiogly the firſt volume was publiſhed 
in 1751, and is dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 


whoſe friendly advice, it is therein faid, if the public 
ſhall be profited by this work, they are indebted for the 
publication of it in the life-time of the author, The 
title of this work at large, runs thus : | | 

An Inſtitute of the Laws of Scotland in Civil Rights; 
with Obſervations upon the Agreement or Diverſity be- 
tween them and the Laws 3 in four books, 


oyle, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Juſtice- 
7 2 and one Ft the extraordinary Lords of Seſſion, 
but without the author's name, which however could 
not be long concealed, and is therefore prefixed to the 
ſecond volume, which was pabliſhed the year following, 
and dedicated to the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High- 
Chancellor of Great-Britain z the third and lat volume 
was publiſhed in' 4753, and is dedicated to William 
Grant, Eſq; his Majeſty's Advocate for Scotland, to 
$15; * | 


after the general method of the Viſcount of Stair's In- 


ſtitutions. With an Appendix, Table of Contents, 
and two Indexes. | 

This great performance, ſo much wanted in and ſo 
very uſeful to the whole united kingdom, has been ſo 
erally well received, and found to be ſo accurately 
and 'fo- judiciouſſy performed, that the learned author 
has been very deſgrvedly promoted to be one of the Se- 
nators of the College of Juſtice. | 

From Memoirs ſupplied by the Family. 


GRANVILLE (a, or GREENVIL (Dzx1s] Dean of Durham in {-) $bewric 
the laſt N a younger ſon of the loyal and valiant Sir Bevil Granville, of Kilk- ſometimes Gren- 

hampton in wall, Kt. LA] and brother to John the firſt Earl of Bath of that family. vi % 
He was born jn the year 1639 (5), and, after a ſuitable education, admitted, September 
22, 1657. a Fellow-commoner of Exeter-colle (61 As appears by 
a print of him, 


| college in Oxford (c). On the 28th of Sep- 
tember 1660. he was created Maſter of Arts (d) ; and, ſoon after, marrying Anne 


youngeſt daughter of Dr John Coſin Biſhop of Durham (e), he was collated by his Lord- 
ſhip, September 16, 1662. to the Archdeaconry of Durham; and to the firſt Prebend 


in the cathedral church of Durham, which he exchanged for the ſe: 


(f). He had alſo, of his gift, the Rectories of Eaſington (g), and Elwick, in the fore- 
aid dioceſe (5 3 and in the room of the latter, the great living of Sedgeficld, one of the 


d, April 16, 1668 () Wood, Ath. 


ed. 


p'efix'd to his 
works, 


. 


1721. Vol. 
II. col. 959. 


% lem Faſti, 


moſt conſiderable country - pariſnes in England (i). But he took a very regular and cl. 131. 

exemplary care of them, in the due diſcharge of all miniſterial functions, as appears by () see above, 
the directions he gave to his Curates, printed among his works (t). On the 20th of the article CO- 
December 1670, he was created, at Oxford, Doctor in Divinity ; being then Chaplai l 


in ordinary to his Majeſty, as he had been for ſeveral years before (). And, December 


(m) Willis, vbi 
ſupra, p. 256. 


anner d to the 
Archdesconry of 
Da- ham. 


5) Wood, Atk. 
ubi ſupra. 


(=) See his Letter 
to the Earl of 
Bath, P · 14, 15. 


inextricable difficulties (n). For, poſſeſſed with the indiſpenſableneſs of their obligation, 
upon the Prince of Orange's coming to reſcue this nation from the dangerous attempts 
made upon our Religion and Liberties, the Dean oppoſed the meaſures taken for our com- 
mon ſafety, to the utmoſt of his power: by preaching, delivering charges to the clergy, 
ſending up an Addrefs to King James, and ſubſcribing a ſum of money for his ſervice (0 See bir works. 
(). And, when all his endeavours proved ineffectual, he was fo entangled with the ab- (0 P. 45, &c. 

ſurd doctrines juſt now mentioned, that, rather than ſubmit to King William, he choſe ,, Woo, £6, 


(e) See bis works, 
as mentioned be- 
low, 


to loſe his great preferments, and go into a voluntary exile {C). For, quitting D 


[4] Was a younger ſo of the loyal and valiant 


Sir Bevil Granville, of Tillbanptos in Corwwall, Kt.) 
See an account of this family, under the article-Green- 


ville (Sir Richard). 


LI] But fome abjurd notions he had entertained, of 


the unlimited extent of the Prerogative, together with 
bis fliritt adberexce ts the doctrines of Paſſive Obedience 


_ and Now-refiffance, invokued him, &] Theſe notions 


(2) P. To 


(2) P. 2. 


(3) Sermons, p. 
37. 


(a) Preface to 
thoſe Sermons, 
5. 3» 


(5) Farewel Vi6- , ticks in his Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience (5) ; 


tation ſpeech, p. 
16. 


(6) Letter to the 
Earl of Path, p. 
9. 


and doarines he moſt ſtrenuouſly avowed, not only in 
his conduct and actions, but alſo in his ſeveral writings, 
in the Preface to his Farewel viſitation ſpeech 
declares, _= he never — e all 
tj oppoſe the Subject incroaching on the Phero- 
pf their B bear as b. dd wall 
Dutch their invading of the Land. And, in his 
to his brother the of Bath (2), he lays it 
28 the Efſential Duties of ſubjeftion and alle- 
the Soveraign, That Subjects are upon noe 
eration whatſoever, neither of religion, liberty, 
life, to ref, or deſert, their lawfull Soveraigne, 
hee were no better than ſuch an one as St Paul 
i nder, when he writ the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
a heathen, but a cruell tour, a Ne- 


gula, or a Dioclefian.——Moreover (3), that 


upon any pretence whatſoever, to 


againſt a lawful King, nor affiſt, aid, 


* 
: 


1 


f 


8 . 


; - II. 


4 


V 


4 


8 8 


the Lord's 


© lick, as a Proteſtant, Prince, and as true to him in 
According to theſe 


capacities, 
towards the ſupport of 
and ſeein 


U in his power, in 
1 endea 


the 
* which he had little reaſon to hope] after an honeſt 
a 9 activity: — And therefore bethought himſelfe 
* of flying away ſecretly to the King [James of to 
a _ his cauſe, when he could not otherwiſe ſerve 
« him.“ | 

LC] He choſe to loſe his great preferments, and go 
into a voluntary exile.) As there does not appear in 


his conduct and actions, (as far as recorded)any ſufficient 
rture, we muſt 


cauſe for this his ſudden and private 
endeavour, if poſſible, to find out a ſatisfactory reaſon 
for it, in thoſe ſeveral pieces he publiſhed afterwards 
in France, during his exile. 
it his Eſcape :* and ſays, he was driven from 
* ftation by the impetuofity of that dreadful ftorm, 
* which fell on and overthrew our Church and State.“ 
—He maintained his poſte (as he goes on to relate) 
* notwithſtanding mighty diſcouragements, *till it was 


not poſſible for him any longer to ftrive againſt that 


© torrent, which had burried all matters, in the Na- 
tion, into great diforder and confufion. When I 
© ſaw, adds he, there was no poſſible means left for 
me, but to fink, by endeavouring to oppoſe what 


© was irrefiſtable ; or ſwimme down the ftream (which 


© no argument nor example of the age could, I thank 
God, prevaile with me to do) I was under a neceſſity 
to turne aſide, and withdraw my ſelfe, beholding mat- 
* ters a while at a diſtance, rather than in my own 
* ſtation and place of acting; fince I carried about 
* with me an unalterable loyall heart, which would 
© not ſuffer me to runn (as moſt did) with the myltitude ; 
and on the other fide wanted both ſtrength of mine 
© own, and the aſſiſtance of others, effeQually to 

n — that unruly and many monſter. But 
© did not refolve to leave the kingd 


urham ut ſupra, col. 18 5. 


In one place (7), he calls (7) Letter to the 
his Biſbop of Dur- 


ham, p. Is 


GRANVILLE. 


1688, he arrived,” the 19th of March following, at Honffeor in 

France [DJ. His refidence for fome time was at Rouen in Normandy (p), and then ar 
Corbeil in the ifte of France, from whence the Granville. family originally fprang (). In 
| February 1689 go, he took a hazardous journey into England, whereby he got a ſmall 
p 479. and ſupply of money, to ſubfift a while abroad; though with much trouble and danger, oc- 
dam, Parr Il. of cafioned by an impertinent poſt-maſter, who diſcovered him at Canterbury (7). His 
Vol. L.ed-1735- brother the Earl of Bath endeavoured for ſome time to ſecure his revenues (3); but as no 


! Til about che 1 2th of December 
th par 169 


\ Dug/ale's 
dage, Vol. II. 


(#) P.. to his 


horſes, (two geldings worth 401.) and my portman- 


— 


(as to 


uſing that holy ordinance to ſo impiou an end 4 
1 beg 


5 * i : pen of I: 
Pp: 1. conſiderations whatever could induce him to ſwear allegiance to King William and Queen of Bath, 5. => 
(r) Obſervation, Mary, he was at length deprived of all his preferments February 1, 1690 91 (f). He *7 
nnn only refuſed to ſwear himſelf, but likewiſe did all that lay in his power to deter, or G wee 
Cuttes, P. 5» rather to terrify, others from. taking the oaths to their Majeſties [E]. Having no prol- 4 — 985 
8 pect, 
« eourſe for me (who never play'd my game ſo as to tue, and mounting mee on a little jade not worth 40. 
* ſave my ſtake) to have ſtay'd at home, or in England, Thus diſgracefully conducting mee to a poor ale- 
« when I was no longer capable to ſerve Him, in thoſe * houſe on the Engliſh fide, three miles off, where they 
- * offices wherein I was plac'd; and while I had no * ſearch'd my portmantue, and plunder'd mee of a bag 
© other proſpect, but that of a priſon, without doing of money, and ſome ſmall pieces of plate, with other 
* what was impoſſible for me to do, I mean bow down things; leaving mee afterwards. in the hands of the 
to Baal, or in plain Engliſh, ſubmit to an Uſurper.* * watch, and a Conſtable to lead mee away on foot, 
(3) Ibid, p. 14. Elſewhere, he ſays (8), that he did not unn in a ſevere cold froſty night, with a heavy riding 
| 2. ——— when he ſaw the Wolfe coming, but * coate, and great bootes (ill accoutrements for walking) 
* after he ſaw him come, and with open mouth ready to march to Carliſle, to bee examined before one 
to devoure, and had Himfelfe in ſome ſort taſted bis Capt. Bub, and other officers then in the garniſon, 
(o) Letter to the * Fierceneſs (9). * and by whom they did hope to have been rewarded 
Vice-Dean, &, [D] For quitting Durham, &c.) The particular * (as they afterwards declared) for their good ſervice 
. 14. account of his adventures, in this eſcape, may not be to the country in ſecuring (as they ſtiled mee) a fu - 
unacceptable to the reader in his own words; which * gitive and dangerous perſon. But being well known 
is thus. —On the 11th of Dec. at midnight, by in the city, and travelling with the Governour Sir 
© the helpe of two faithfull ſervants, which I did dare * Chriſtopher Muſgrave's paſſe, they miſſed of their 
* truſt, I got my horſes prepared, and was conducted * expeQation and received a rebuke, whiles I had my 
* by one of them that night to Hexham, where | pro- * horſes, and the greateſt part of my money reſtored 
* cured an honeſt guide to Carlifle the neareſt of the mee, and was ſer at liberty, either to ſtay or depart 
King's garriſons, and the moſt conſiderable place * the towne. Tho' I was now, a ſecond time, 
Which then held out for the King. — I had no at liberty to goe where I pleaſed, and promiſed a 
* ſooner got to Carliſle (where I was very kindly re- paſſe if I would goe home to Durham, I did thinke 
* ceived by Mr Howard the governor, &c.) but the * it moſt prudent, to continue a while in that city, to 
very day after, being Saturday, the poſt. brought in remove the ſuſpicion of my intended flight out of 
* the diſmall newes, of the defeat of ſome of his Ma- England, and accordingly lived unconcernedly there 
« jeſties troopes at Reading. and others deſerting in for 14 or15 dayes, conſtantly attending God's public 
* ſuch ſort, that hee was forced to withdraw out of * ſervice, and preaching in the cathedrall on Chriſt- 
the Kingdome, together with ſome intimations to mas. day, whereby I convinced people, I hope, that 
the Governour, that it was to no purpoſe for him to I was no Popiſh preiſt nor Jeſuite. After this the 
hold out the place, but that hee being a Roman Ca- * countrey being more quiet, and no watches kept, 
* tholick, it would be moſt prudent, and not diſ- I left Carliſle, and ventured back towards Dur- 
© pleaſing to his Majeſty, for him to retire, and leave ham as far as Hexam, but with noe intention to goe 
the governmenr to the old governour, Sir Chriſtopher home, deſigning, after I had ſhifted off a guide, and 
* Muſgrave, — [which he immediately did]. This * ſome fervants who were ſent with letters to mee, to 
direfull cataſtrophe, which did both aftoniſh and ſtrike out of the roade by Berwick towards Scotland; 
« affli& mee, to ſee our Soveraigne,—treated. with ſo * which I did, without any other conſiderable impedi- 
much brutality, betrayed by thoſe hee thought his * ment, and onthe 26th of Jan. arrived ſafe at Edinburgh; 
* beſt freinds, deſerted by his neareſt relations, for- © endeavouring, as ſoon as I could, to get admittance 
* bidden his own palace, and forced out of his king- into the caſtle, and wait on the Duke of Gordon ; to 
dome, did immediately, without much confideration * whom I communicated my deſigne of going to the 
« incline mee to leave it alſo, to manefeſt my juſt in- King, and by whom I was informed of a veſſel then 
«* dignation againſt rebellion and treachery : ——and in the roade ready to depart for France. Which op- 
© | did reſolve accordingly to haſten into France to * portunity I made uſe of, and was, after many tem- 
* ſhare with my Soveraigne in his misfortunes, In or- * peſts and a tedious voyage by. reaſoa of contrary 
der whereunto (after I had viſited the Biſhop of Car- winds, at laſt ſafely landed at Honfleur, on the 19th 
© liſle at Roſe-caſtle, and depoſited with his Lordſhip day of March N. S. the very day after his Majeſties 
« ſome ſolemn aſſurances, of living and dying in the (10) departure from Breſt for Ireland; which miſſing (ro) He meant 
* right Church-of England-Religion I departed from of the King was a great diſappoiatmert and mortifi- K. James II. 
« Carliſle Dec. the 19 towards Scotland, with a fingle cation to mee. He obſerves afterwards, that af- | 
« ſervant, a Scotch man, whom I had newly entertained, ter having reſted a whole week in that place, he de- 
to conduct me to Edinburgh, hoping at Leith, or parted on the '25th for Rouen; where he was very 
* ſome other ſeaport on that coaſt to procure ſhipping civilly entertained for ſome years by Mr Thomas 
* for France. But reſting a day or two at Alliſon. Banke, Hacket, an Engliſh merchant (11). (ri) Letter to the 
on the borders, -to-confer with an honeſt loyall Gen- LE] But likewiſe did all that lay is bis power to de- Earl of Bach, p. 
* tleman, who had 1 there to meet mee, I fell ter, or rather to terrify, others from taking the oaths to —_— 
into the hands of the rabble, who then with fury ra- their Maj aſties.] Namely, by repreſenting the Revo- 
* ged up and downe, on the firing of the beacons lution as a Rebellion and Uſurpation, Vea ſuch a 
* thereabayts very raſhly and indiſcreetly, by ſome Rebellion and Uſurpation (ſays he) that no good 
© credulous and temporifing Juſtices, who gave credit Chriſtian could (hee was ſatisfied in his conſcience) 
to the falſe and malitious reports, of the landing of joyne in the firſt, ar uphold the latter; and conſe- 
* Iriſh Papiſts, burning of towns, and ing of * quently that no body could receive the communion, 
people wherever they came. Theſe villaines beaded * without injury to his ſoule, in the uſe of thoſe prayers, 
* by one Palmer a notorious rogue and murderer, who * which pray'd for the maintaining of both ; fince hee 
had but lately eſcaped the gallowes, feized on mee that received the bleſſed Supper of the Lord, in the 
for a Popiſh Preiſt and jeſuite on Dec 21. about * office of any Church, ſet his ſeale to all the corrup- 
eleven at night, and pulled me out of my bed, rifling tions that were crept into that Church, and did, in 
* my pockets, and my chamber, carrying away my. in a higher manner, profane God's facred name, by 
4 6 


(a) See his arti- 
cle in the Gene- 
xs] Dictionary; 

and Br. Willis, 
ubi ſupra, p. 256. 


GRAN VIELE 


pe, after che late King James's defeat in Treland, of fecbvering bis beheficesf be fe- 
paired to the abdicated monarch's Court at St Germain: where though he had reaſon to 


Strong 


pect an uncommonly kind reception, yer, becauſe he was a Proteſtant, he vas ſoon 
obliged to retire, not only from Court [F], but alſo from the town of St Germain (#) 
Tis ſaid, that upon the death of Dr Lamplugh, he, had the empty title of Archbiſhop of 
York, conferred upon him by King James (w): though others deny it, 

reaſons which they do not mention (x). 


In 1695, he came incognito to England, 


% 


4264 


es. | 
(] A View of 
the Court of 8e 
Germain, from 
the year 1690 to 
169 5, Lond. 


„ 1696, 4to, p. 5. 


for many very 1 


pra. 


where he found no encouragement to make any ſtay (y). Having, for ſome years, en- (x) See his arti- 


Joyed but an indifferent ſtate of health (z), he died at his lodgings in Paris [G] April the 
8th 1703, aged 64; and was buried at the lower end of the church-yard of the Holy 
Innocents, in that city (a). While he refided in England, he publiſhed a few ſmall pieces 
H], as he did a collection of Tracts, after his exile in France [T]. We ſhall reflect, in 


the note, upon ſome unreaſonable Doctrines [X], which he earneſtly inculcates in that 


beg of God, by virtue of his Saviour's body and 
* blood, the deſtruction of his lawful Prince) than hee 
* that barely ſwears allegiance to an Uſurper. Which 
« yet, by the way, {adds he] whoever does, (let him 
* underſtand) doth, in a manner, abjure his lawfull 


Sovereign.“ And this he lays dawn as a caſe of con- 


ſcience, that he then ventured publickly to decide. 
A few lines after, * hee makes no doubt, 
but that the Churches in England muſt become empty. 


— 


and the Altars thin ; — for people can never heartily 


(12) Obſervations 
on the Di ections 
to his Curates, 


p. 55» 56. 


(13) P. 5. as 
ve. 


K % „ „ „ „ „ „ 0 


(14) See Gene- 
ral Dictionary, 
a above. 


pray for their lawfull Prince, ſo long as they can re- 
concile themſelves to the Devotions, which are ſo- 
lemnly in God's houſe, even at the very Communion- 
table, and in reception of the holy myſteries, offered 
up to heaven ſor the proſperity of his enemies, and 
depoſer. Whereto all ſay Amen, in the very act of 
communicating. —— Which, to be done by peo- 
ple, that pretend to retaine in their hearts love for 
their baniſht King, he conceived no better than a 
mere gally-moffry of Religion. And that if this be 
* not halting betwixt God and Baal, he knew not 
* what was (12).*——Ia all which ſtrong expreſſions, 
his deſign was, to raiſe doubts and ſcruples in the 
conſciences of moſt perſons that had taken the oaths to 
King James, and deter them from ſwearing allegiance 
to King William; or, at leaſt, to keep them from 
Church, and the Communion. 


[F] Becaufe he was a Proteſiant, he was ſoon obli- Edelink. 
ged to retire from Court } The author of A View of 


the Court of St Germain, informs us of this particular 
(13), in the following words. The firii conſiderable 
* tep they [the Proteſtant party at that court] made, 
Was to defire a Chappel from King James, for the 

exerciſe of their worſhip T to the Church of 
England, and propos d Dr Granvile, as a fit perſon 
to be their Chaplain ; they urged the great incour- 
agement, ſuch a Toleration would give to his adhe- 


to ſuch Proteſtants as followed him: but tho' com- 
mon policy, and his circumſtances, made every body 
believe that this requeſt would be eaſily granted, yet 
it was poſitively denied, and Dr Grazvile obliged 
not only to retire from Court, but allo from the 
town of St Germain, to avoid the daily inſults of the 
© Prieſts, and the dreaded conſequences of the jealouſies 


* with which they poſſeſſ't King James's Court againſt | 


him.“ 

[G] He died at his ings in Paris.) He was 
taken ill of a fever at Corbeil the ad of April 1703 ; 
came to his lodgings at Paris upon the ee St Victor, 
on the 4th ; and died there the 8th at fix in the morn- 


ing (14). | | 

Th } While he refided in England, be publiſhed a few 
ſmall 22 Namely, two Sermons, 1. The com- 
pleat Conformiſt: or, ſeaſonable Advice concerning 
« trig Conformity, and frequent celebration of the 
holy Communion.” Preached ſan. 7, 1682, in the 
Cathedral Charch of Durbam. Lond. 1684. 4to. 
2. * Sermon preached in the Church of 
Durham, upon. the revival of the ancient laudable 
practice of that and ſome other cathedrals,” in having 
«* Sermons on Wedneſdays and Fridays during Advent 
and Lent” Preached Dec. 2, 1685. Lond. 1696. 


4to. 3. He alſo publiſhed, * Co and DireQions 
0 e and familiar Letters of 


rents in England, and what ſatisfaction it would be 


(47). Nay, he further declares, that no feares, 


collection. His nephew George Granville, Lord Lanſdown, draws his character to great 


advantage, 


cle in the Gene- 
ral Dictionary. 


(y) Wodd, ut 
ſupra. 


(2 See his Letter 
to the Earl of 
Bath, p. 12, 


Advice to a young Gentleman his nephew, foon af- 


ter his admiffion into a College in Oxon Lond. 
1685, 8vo. ' hat nephew of his, was, Thomas a 
younger fon of Sir Thomas Higgons Knt. by Bridget 
his ſecond wife, fiſter of Dean Granville ; and a Student 


in Magdalen-College, Oxon. (15). 


(rs) Wood Ath, 


[1] 4s be did a Collection of Traci, after his exile ut ſupra. 


in France.) They were printed at Rouen, partly in 
1689, and partly in 1691, 4to under this title, The 
* refigned, and reſolved Chriſtian; and faithfall, - and 
** undaunted Loyaliſt : In two plaine farewell ſermons, 
and a loyal farewell-vifitation-ſpeech. Both deliver- 
ed amidit the lamentable con fuſions occafioned by the 


late Foreign Invaſion and Home- Defection of his 
Majeſties ſubjects in * Wan Whereunto are added 


* certaine Letters to his Relations and Friends in Eng- 
* land, ſhewing the reaſons and manner of his with- 
drawing out ot the kingdom. 1. A letter to his bro- 
* ther the Earl of Bathe. 2. A letter to his Biſhop 
* the Biſhop of Durham. 3. A letter to his brethren 
* the Prebendaries. 4. A letter to the Clergy of his 
* Archdeaconry. 5. A letter to his Curates at Ealing- 
ton and Sedgefield. With Directions to them, &c. 


This Book is very incorrect, as being compoſed by a 


Printer who did not underſtand Engliſh ; and is now 
grown very ſcarce. At the beginning, there is a curi- 
ous print of the Doctor, engraved by the famous 


[X] V. hall reflet—— upon ome tmreaſonable 


Dodtrines, which he earneſily incultates im that collec- 


tion] Such is, in particular, his over tirain'd notion 
of unlimited Obedience to Princes. For he lays it 
down as a plain and poſitive Duty, That ſubjects are 
* bound to obey lawfull Princes whatever bee their 
Opinion or Pradtices, and that 30 Power upon 
earth could abſolve him from his ſworn. Obedi 

* (16). In conſequence of which, he profeſſes an im- 


* moveable adherence to the cauſe and intereſt of the 


16) Letter to the 
| of Bath, p. 


Father of his country, [as he called the King] and 18, 19. 


an innate abhorrence of diſputing, conteſting, or 


* rudely capitulating with his Prince, even then when 


* he commanded things very contrary to his own ſenti- 
ments, which he did judge not only inexpedient, but 
* preudiciall to the flouriſhing condition of our Church 


© or jealouſies of Religion, Liberties, or Lawwes, did 


ever tempt him (he bleſſed God) to any undue courſes 


of Reſiſtance, Oppoſition, or ſo much as unſeemly 
© capitulation, with God's Vi to preſerve 
them. Tho' he loved them all fac well and dearely, 
* that he could be contented to die for them in any 
© place, or manner, unleſſe it were with a ſword in his 
hand lifted up againſt his Prince (18). 
one place, he ſpeaks in the harſheſt terms of the Dutch. 
Our incens'd God, fays he, may deſigne to teach us 
* fabmiffion and ſubjection by fo ſevere a method, as 


© to make us, (who have been yet one of the freeſt 


« and moſt happy Nations of Europe) Track/e to an 
© upſtart Commonwealth, to an Antimonarchical ge 
© neration, ' wic by their continual ſbelt'ring, en- 
© couraging, and aſſiſting of 'Traytors, proclame their 
© entity to the very name of King; and that they 
6 would! not lente (if they could have thigir will) ons 
© crown'd head in Chriſtendom (19). 9 75 


un The 


(17) Ibid. p. 15. 


In (18) Idid. p. 17. 


19) Viſitation 
Po 33» 


(A Wood's 


— Bills, 
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(5) Letter to a 
who was going 
into holy orders. 


GRANVILLE GRAUNT. 
in the following words (5); Sanctity ſate ſo eaſy, ſo unaffeted, and ſo 


advan 
6 — upon him, that in him we beheld the very beauty of holineſs. He was as 
«* chearful, as familiar, as condeſcending in his converſation, as he was ſtrict, regular, 


and exemplary in his piety ; as well-bred and accompliſhed as a courtier, and as reverend 
and venerable as an Apoſtle. He was indeed Apoſtolical. in every thing, for he aban- 
« doned all to follow his Lord and Maſter.” This latter part of his conduct, The lng all; 
which, in ſome mens opinion, was neither an argument of his wiſdom nor prudence, 
ſhall be conſidered in the Note [ EJ. And from this great Man's example, (to conclude 
his article), we may learn the great danger and miſchief of propagating abſurd and un- 
reaſonable Doctrines. Since there will always be found ſome perſons or other, that will 
embrace and ſtifly defend them, though never ſo much to their own, or others, preju- 
dice: all not being equally endowed with the ſame penetrating genius, or not having a 


yielding conſcience alike. 


| [L] The lofing all ; which, in ſome mens opinion, 
(26) Preface to was neither an argument of his wiſdom nor prudence, 
his Viſitation- gol be confidered in the Note.) His conduct in this 
_ | int, a of courſe, an act not only of deplora- 
(21) Letter to bis ble Folly (to uſe his own words) (20) but alſo of ex- 
Curates, p. 40. treme Madneſs; namely, to loſe © ſome of the beſt 

| « preferments in their kind (21), even the beſt Deanery, 
(22) Letter to the the beſt Archdeaconry, and one of beſt livings in 
Vier Dean, &. England (22). But what extenuates his fault or er- 


than betray his Conſcience; and ſubmit to what he (24) Dedication 
thought an Uſurpation (24) ; his Conſcience not per- ann. pe 57a 2 
mitting him to ſwallow any new diſpenſatory oaths, or to the Vice Dean 
diſtinctions (25). And that the doctrine of Non-re- &c. p. 17. 
ſiſtance, which many had always, till of late, been 

fond of, ſet forth at large in our Church Homilies, did (20 Letter to the 
juſtify his behaviour (26). Therefore he was fully ſa- 599? p. 5. 
tisſed, that the following of his maſter, to whom he 


had ſworn allegiance, even with the loſs (26) Letter tothe 


of his whole Vice-Dean 
. 17. ror, 1s his ſolemn declaration, That what he did, he revenues; was the moſt honeſt, the beſt, and wiſeſt = =: bis 
| perform'd in the integrity of his heart, and innocency action of his whole life. And he exulted in it, as Curates, p. 37. 
___ mo of his hands (23). That he choſe to leave and ſacri- a felicity, which did not only wonderfully ſupport, 
Bath, p. 26. fice all his revenues to the mercy of his cenſurers, rather but ſometimes almoſt tranſported him (27). C 83 
| | MM 
GRAUNT ſJouan], a Citizen of London, a perſon of great ſagacity and pene- 
tration, and a very ſenſible and ingenious writer. He was the ſon of Mr Henry Graunt, 
| who kept the Seven Stars in Birchin Lane, in the Pariſh of St Michael Cornhill, where 
(% Wood's be was born April 24, 1620 (a). He was bred up in all the ſtrictneſs of thoſe times, and 
A, Val I. al. When he arrived at a proper age was put apprentice to a Haberdaſher of ſmall wares, which 
git. trade he afterwards followed though he was free of the Drapers Company (5). He came 
ee his own P:=" early into buſineſs, and acquired by his candid behaviour, - fingular integrity, and uncom- 


vations, &. mon moderation, ſo great a character and ſo extenſive an intereſt, that though he was but 


. feſſor in Greſham Coll 


Val. I. col. 312. Knight (c). 


(ec) Ward's Lives 


thirty years of age he was able to procure for his friend Dr Petty the chair of Muſick Pro- 
ege; which was then vacant by the reſignation of Dr Richard 
His remarkable abilities, and his no leſs remarkable probity, recommended 
him ſo much to the eſteem of his fellow-citizens, that after paſſing through the ward 


( he Pragedar Offices he came to be elected a Common-Council-Man, and as he was of a very mild and 
of Greham Cal- friendly diſpoſition, he was often choſen an arbitrator for compoſing differences amon 


lege, p. 219. 


neighbours and preventing law- ſuits; in which, by the ſtrength of his natural good ſenſe, 


and that diſtinguiſhing faculty, which enabled him to diſcern truth wherever he ſought it, 


Athen. Oxon. 


and furniſhed him alſo with a facility of making it clear to others, he did great ſervice and 
acquired an univerſal reputation (d). It is not certain at what time he began to collect and 


. confider the bills of mortality, but it is very clear from his own account of the matter, 
: that he employed ſeveral years, and was at great pains and ſome expence in drawing toge- 
ther his materials, before he had any thoughts of publiſhing the diſcoveries he made by 

the help of thoſe papers, which he very judiciouſly conceived were capable of giving great 

(s) See bi pre- lights into many and thoſe very important ſubjects (e). What he chiefly aimed at in theſe 


face to his Obſer- 


lations, was to introduce not only a new manner, but new principles of reaſoning ; 
which being eſtabliſhed upon matters of fact, might have a more certain baſis, and 


being ſubjected to the rules of calculation carry with them the light of evidence in reſpect 
to matters, as to which the opinion of mankind had hitherto been guided entirely by 
conjecture. This was a new as well as noble defign, and executed with as much ſpirit as 
there appeared ſagacity in forming it. His obſervations were firſt publiſhed in the ſpring 


of the year 1662, and were pr 


of Truro then Lord Privy-Seal. Th 


| And wwe brongh ve editions in leſs than f 
04 "We ſhou Fax pow I 2 


not have tr the reader 
with the diſtinct detail of theſe five editions in this note, 
if we did not that the confideration of theic 
titles, and of other circumſtances, would not a 
lietle contribute, to clear the hi of this eminent and 
worthy perſon. The title of this work, at 
it's original 


e . DF nr . 
ations nad. 7 iu of ality, &. 
Lond. 1661, 4to. The Dedication" to Lord Roberts 


by a very modeſt dedication to John Lord Roberts 
ey were received as they deſerved with equal admira- 
tion and applauſe, and went through five editions in leſs than fifteen years [4]. 


The 
points 


is dated January 25. The title of the ſecond edition 

ran thus, Natural and Political Obſervations mention- 
ed in the following Index, and made upon the Bills of 
Mortality, by Joha Graunt, Citizen of London. With 
2 _ Govern _— 7. Trade, Growth, 
» Diſeaſes, and the ſrueral Changes of the ſai L 
— "To which be Dedicazon ao $i 
Robert Moray was prefixed; this was alſo in quarto, 
and printed in 1662. The third edition was in 1665, 
in virtue of an order of the Council of the Royal So- 
> ciety, 


GR A 


ONT. 


points handled in this work were treated in ſo perſpicuous and ſatisfactory a manner, and 
had fo viſible a tendency to eſtabliſh ſome of the great truths of Revealed Religion, upon 
the teſtimonies of ſenſe and reaſon, that thoſe who thought freely, and were deſirous that 
men might have their enquiries anſwered rather than checked, were extremely well pleaſed. 
His obſervations upon Polygamy were judged to be particularly ſtrong and concluſive, and 
indeed the more what he has advanced on that head is conſidered, the more the acuteneſs 
of his wit, and the ſolidity of his judgment, mult be acknowledged by every ingenuous 


reader (f) [B]. 


ciety, dated June 20 the ſame year. This was in oc- 
tavo, and the author is ſtiled in the title page Captain 
John Graunt, and Fellow of the Roy al Society. This 
was publiſhed in the plague year; and, in the Appen- 
dix, the author ſays, that unleſs the weekly bills roſe 
to above cight thouſand four hundred in one week, the 
mortality would not be greater than in the plague of 
1625 (1) ; but the weekly bill did never riſe to that 
number, though it came very near it ; for, September 
19, it amounted to eight thouſand two hundred ninety 
ſeven, and continued to fink gradually ever after (2). 
The fourth edition was likewiſe in octavo, and the au- 
thor is therein ſtiled Major John Graunt. The fifth edi- 
tion, in octavo likewiſe, was in 1676, after the author's 
death, and publiſhed by the care of Sir William Petty ; 
and it is from his ſpeaking of this edition as his own (3), 
that ſome have raſhly concluded the book to be ſo ; but 


as the reader will ſee, in a ſubſequent note, Sir William 
had no ſuch meaning. | 


f1) Sre Mr 
!4-nhere's letter 
70 R. Boyle, Eſq; 
Boyle's Works, 
Vol. V. p. 613. 


2) See the Bill 
for the Plague 
year in our au- 
thor's book. 


) An Eſſay 
concerning the 
multiplication of 


mankind, by Sir [C] Muſt be acknowledged by every ingenuous reader. ] 
W. P. p. 13. After having eſtabliſhed the matter of fact, that there 

are actually more males born than females, in a certain 
(4) Major 


proportion, he proceeds thus (4), It may be concluded 
from hence, that the Chriſtian Religion, prohibiting 
polygamy, is mote agreeable to the law of nature, that 
is, the law of God, than the Mahometan, and others 
that allow it; for one man, his having many women, 
or wives by law, ſignifies nothing, unleſs there were 
many women to one man in nature alſo. 

The obvious objection hereunto is, that one horſe, 
bull, or ram, having each of them many females, do 
promote increaſe. 'T'o which I anſwer, that although 
perhaps there be naturally, even of theſe ſpecies, more 
males than females, yet artificially, that is, by making 
geldings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer. From 
whence it will follow, that when by experience it is 
found how many ewes (ſuppoſe twenty) one ram will 
ſerve, we may know what proportion of male lambs to 
caſtrate or geld, viz. nineteen, or thereabouts ; for if 
you emaſculate fewer, viz. but ten, you ſhall, by pro- 
miſcuous copulation of each of theſe ten with two fe- 
males, hinder the increaſe ſo far as the admittance of 
two males will do it; but if you caſtrate none at all, 
It is highly probable that every of the twenty males 


Graunt's Obſer- 
vations, fifth edi- 
dion, P · 65—71, 


copulating with every of the twenty females, there will. 


be little or no conception in any of them all. 


And this I take to be the trueſt reaſon why foxes, 


wolves, and other vermin, animals that are not gelt, 
increaſe not faſter than ſheep ; when as ſo many thou- 
ſand of theſe are daily butchered, and very few of the 
Other die otherwiſe than of themſelves. | 
We have hitherto faid, That there are more males 
than females; we ſay next, that the one exceed the 
other by about a thirteenth part. So that, although 
more men die violent deaths than women, that is, 
more are ſlain in wars, killed by miſchance, drowned 
at ſea, and die by the hand of juſtice ; moreover, 
more men go to colonies and travel into foreign-parts 
than women; and laſtly, more remain unmarried. than 
of women, as fellows of colleg&s%and apprentices above 
eighteen ; yet the ſaid thirteench part difference bring- 
eth the buſineſs but to ſuch a paſs, that every woman 
may have a huſband withbut the allowance of polyga- 
my | | 
Moreover, although a man be prolific” full forty 
years, and a woman but five and twenty, which makes 
the males to be as five hundred and fixty, to three hun- 
dred twenty five females, yet the cauſes aboye named, 
and the later marriage of the men, reduce all to an 
DR API ret; 
It appearing that there were fourteen men to thirteen 
women, and'that they die in the fame proportion alſo, 
yet I have heard Phyſicians ſay that they have two wo- 


VOL. IV. No. CXC, 


In the concluſion of his work, he has very clearly and conciſcly pointed 


out 


men patients to one man ; which aſſertion ſeems very 
likely, for that women are ſick of breedings, &c. _ 
Now from this it ſhould follow, that more women 
ſhould die than men, if the number of burials anfwered 
in proportion to that of ſickneſſes; but this muſt be 
ſalved, either by alledging that the Phyſicians cure 
thoſe ſickneſſes, fo as few more die than if none were 
ſick, or elſe that men being more intemperate than wo- 
men, die as much by reaſon of their vices, as women 


4 
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(f] Nieuwentyt's 
ReligiousPhiloſo- 
pher, Vol. I. p. 
317. 

Happy Future 
State of England, 


p. 249. 


do by the infirmity of their ſex, and conſequently more 


males being born than females, more alſo die. | 

In the year 1642 many males went out of London 
into the wars then beginning, inſomuch, as I expected 
in the ſucceeding year 1643 to have found the burials 
of females to have exceeded thoſe of males, but no al- 
teration appeared ; foraſmuch, as I ſuppoſe, trading 
continuing the ſame in London, all thoſe who loſt their 
apprentices had others out of the country ; and if any 
left their trades and ſhops, that others forthwith ſuc- 
ceeded them ; for if employment for hands remained the 
ſame, no doubt but the number of them could not long 
continue in diſproportion. EE 

Another pregnant argument to the ſame purpoſe, 
which hath already been touched on, is, That although 
in the very year oi the plague, the chriſtenings de- 
creaſed, by the dying and flying of teeming women ; 
yet the very next year after they increaſed ſomewhat, 
but the ſecond after to as full a number as in the ſecond 
year before the ſaid plague; for I ſay again, if there be 
encouragement for an hundred in London, that is, a 


way how an hundred may live better than in the coun- 


try, and if there be void houſing there to receive them, 
the evacuating a fourth or third part of them mult ſoon 
be ſupplied out of the country; ſo as the great plague 


doth not leſſen the inhabitants of the city but of the 
country, who in a ſhort time remove themſelves from 


thence hither, ſo long, until the city, for want of re- 
ceipt and encouragement, regurgitates and ſends them 
back. | 

From the difference between males and females, we 
ſee the reaſon of making eunuchs in thoſe places where 
polygamy is allowed, the latter being uſeleſs as to mul- 
tiplication without the former, as was ſaid before in 
caſe of ſheep and other animals, uſually gelt in theſe 
countries. 

By conſequence, this practice of caſtration ſerves as 
well to promote increaſe, as to meliorate the fleſh of 
thoſe beaſts that ſuffer it. For that operation is equal- 
ly practiſed upon horſes, which are creatures not uſed 
for food, as upon thoſe that are. 

In Popiſh countries, where polygamy is forbidden, if 
a greater number of males oblige themſelves to cælibacy 
than the natural overplus or difference between them 
and females amounts unto, then multiplication is hin- 
dred ; for if there be eight men to ten women, all of 
which eight men are married to eight of the ten wo- 
men, then the other two bear no children, as either 
admitting no man at all, or elſe admitting men, as 
whores, that is, more than one, which commonly 
procreates no more than if none at all had been uſed: 
or elſe ſuch unlawful. copulations beget conceptions, 


but to fruſtrate chem by procured abortions or ſecret 


murthers, all which returns to the ſame reckoning. 
Now if the ſame proportion of women oblige them- 
ſelves to a ſingle life likewiſe, then ſuch obligation 
makes no change in this matter of increaſe. 
From what Fath been ſaid, appears the reaſon why 
the law is, and ought to be, fo ftrit againſt fornica- 
tions and adulteries ; for if there were univerſal liber- 
if, the increaſe of mankind would be but like that of 
foxes at bek 

Now, foraſmuch as princes are not only powerful but 
rich, according to the number of their people (hands 
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out the principal heads; which in the courſe of his obſervation are inveſtigated, and he 
farther ſhews to what great and weighty ſubjects they may be applied, ſo as to raiſe a new 
and accurate theory of policy, which in the hands of able and judicious ſtateſmen, that 
is, ſuch as are not only capable of making right deductions, but are alſo from a juſt and 
generous principle of public ſpirit, inclined to carry them into execution, may turn to very 
great account, and enable them to render the government they adminiſter powerful, and 
the people who live under it happy. But he modeſtly declined proſecuting ſuch enquiries 
in their full extent, as ſeeming to be above the reach and out of the road of a private man 


(g) [C]. It is very probable he might have another reaſon, which was leaving 


being the father, as lands are the mother and womb of 
wealth) it is no wonder why ſtates, by encouraging 
marriage, and hindering licentiouſneſs, advance their 
own intereſt, as well as preſerve the laws of God from 
contempt and violation. | 

It is a bleſſing to mankind, that by this overplus of 
males there is this natural bar to polygamy, for, in 
ſuch a ftate, women could not live in that parity and 
equality of expence with their huſbands, as now and 
here they do. 

The reaſon whereof is not that the huſband cannot 
maintain as ſplendidly three as one, for he might, hav- 
ing three wives, live himſelf upon a quarter of his in- 
come, that is, in a parity with all three, as well as 
having but one, live in the ſame parity at half with 
her alone : but rather, becauſe that to keep them all 
quiet with each other and himſelf, he muſt keep them 
all in greater awe and leſs ſplendour, which power he 
having, he will probably uſe it to keep them all as low 
as he pleaſes, and at no more coſt than makes for his 

own pleaſure, the pooreſt ſubjects (ſuch as this plurality 
of wives muſt be) being moſt eaſily governed. | 

We ſhould not have given the reader this long ſpeci- 
men of our author's method of reaſoning, had it not 
been that we have ſome obſervations on what he has 
delivered, that having never been publiſhed, may per- 
haps afford him ſome inſtruction, or, at leaſt, enter- 
tainment. There never was any apprehenſion more 
groundleſs, than that Experimental Philoſophy ſhould 
« prove detrimental to Revealed Religion. Experi- 

ments are enquiries made by human reaſon into the 
works of God; and the knowledge collected from 
thence, is in reality a kind of Revelation. To ſup- 

poſe therefore that any diſcoveries of this kind ſhould 
contradi& what has been delivered by inſpired writers, 
is to ſuppoſe a repugnance between the words and 
© works of God, which is impoſſible. Take Mr Graunt's 
* demonftration as to the proportion between males and 
* females, and compare it with the following paſſage 
© from the Goſpel.” And the Phariſees came to Jeſus 
and aſted him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife ® tempting him. And he anſwered and ſaid unto 
them, What did Moſes command you? And they ſaid, 
Moſes ſuffered to write a bill of divorcement, and put 
her away. And Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto them, 
For the hardneſs of your heart he wrote you this precept. 
But from the beginning of the creation ToD made them 
male and female. For this cauſe ſhall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife ; and they 
twain ſhall be one fleſh, ſo then they are no more twain 
but one fleſh. What therefore Gop hath joined together, 
ler not man put aſunder (5). The bleſſed author of 
this diſcourſe aſſumes a law of nature for the ground of 
his doctrine, Mr Graunt's obſervations have demon- 
ftrated that this law ſubſiſts in nature. We may ſay 
the ſame thing with regard to Chriſt's doctrine of a 
particular Providence, becauſe, from the ſame obſerva- 
tions it clearly appears, that thoſe events which are 
vulgarly conſidered as the moſt in the power of chance, 


are governed by certain rules, yet not ſtrictly and in- 


variably, but within the limits properly aligned, ſo as 
to prove at once the infinite wiſdom and freedom of 
will in the Divine Being. The ingenious Dr Arbuth- 
not has puſhed this thought of Mr Graunt's to the ut- 
moft, and demonſtrated a particular Providence to eve- 
ry man who knows that two and two makes four. He 
has given an accurate table of the number of males and 
females chriftened yearly in London from 1629 to 1710, 


Philoſophical that is, for eighty-two years (6). Upon this he makes 
ſactions, No. theſe four obſervations. 


1. That at London, in theſe 
eighty-two following years, the number of males has 
exceeded that of females every year. 2. That the 


theſe 
things 


difference thereof has always lain between two terms 
not far from one another. So that, 3. There were 
always more males born than one half of the children a- 
mounted to in one year. And 4. That the number of 
the males never exceeded that of the females ſo far, 
that almoſt all the children ſhould be males. He then 
computes what the chance is that ſuch a proportion 
ſhould be preſerved eighty-two times together, and 
that it makes a number of twenty-five figures following 
each other, the five firſt of which are 48357, to one, 
that it ſhould not happen, and conſequently this is the 
odds that this world is governed by Providence and not 
by chance. Now in caſe it is ſo many againſt one that 
this ſhould not happen in London eighty two years to- 
— let any one experienced in calculations conſider 
ow great a number there will be againſt one, that the 
ſame thing don't happen throughout the whole world, 
and ſo often in eighty - two years following, and then 
let him judge whether it can be believed that chance 
has any place here: for that this has really happened 
many ages together, and in all places of the world, 
may be maintained with great probability, becauſe that, 
in all times and in all places, the men are expoſed to 
more dangers than the women, and nevertheleſs there 


will be found in all countries men for women and wo- 


(7) Nieuwentyt's 
Religious Philo- 
ſopher, Vol, I, 


men for men, of equal age and condition {7). | 
[C] As ſeeming to be above the reach and out of the 
road of a private man.] In this concluſion, our au- 
thor draws ther in a few lines the ſubſtance of his 
whole book, by which he ſhews what a prodigious 
ſtructure he has raiſed upon materials common to the 
obſervation of all men, but upon which none had ever 
attempted to build before ; and, not content with this, 
he points out to his reader, to how many and how dif- 
ferent great works theſe materials may ſtill be applied 
(8). * It may be now aſked, ſays he, To what pur- 
* poſe tends all this laborious buſtling and groping ? 
© To know, 1. The number of people? 2. How ma- 
* ny males and females? 3. How many married and 
« ſingle? 4. How many teeming women? 5. How ma- 
© ny of every ſeptenary or decad of years in age? 
* 6. How many fighting men? 7. How much London 
is, and by what ſteps it hath, increaſed ? 8. In what 
time the houſing is repleniſhed after a plague ? 
* 9. What proportion die of each general and particu- 
lar caſualties? 10. What years are fruitful and mor- 
© tal, and in what ſpaces and intervals they follow each 
other ? 11. In what proportion men neglect the or- 
© ders of the Church, and ſects have increaſed ? 12. The 
* diſproportion of pariſhes? 13. Why the burials in 
London exceed the chriſtenings, when the contrary 
is viſible in the country? To this I might anſwer in 
general, by ſaying, that thoſe who cannot apprehend 
© the reaſon of theſe enquiries, are unfit to trouble 
* themſelves to aſk them. I might anſwer, by aſking, 
Why ſo many have ſpent their times and eſtates about 
« the art of making gold? which, if it were much 
© known, would only exalt filver into the place which 
gold now poſſeſſeth and if it were known but to 
* ſame one perſon, the fame fingle adeptus could not, 
* nay durft not, enjoy it, but muſt be either a priſoner 
to ſome prince, and ſlave to ſome voluptuary, or elſe 
* kulk obſcurely up and down for his privacy and con- 
cealment. I might anſwer, That there is much plea- 
* ſure in deducing ſo many abſtruſe and ed in- 
« ferences out of theſe poor deſpiſed bills of mortality, 
and in building upon that ground which hath lain 
* waſte theſe eighty years. And there is in 
doing ſomething new, though never ſo little, with- 
o 
o 
* 


out ing the world with volaminous tranſcrip- 


tions, But I anſwer more ſeriouſly, by complaining, 
that whereas the art of governing, and the true poli- 
* tics, 
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things to the care and induſtry of a friend, whom he thought every way equal to ſo great 


a taſk. 


In ſhort, there is nothing plainer, than that our author's obſervations on the 


bills of mortality were the elements of the famous Sir William Petty's Political Arithme- 


tic (5). 


It is not unknown to us, that ſome writers have affirmed, he received ſome 


aſſiſtance from that ingenious perſon in compoſing thoſe obſervations, which poſſibly may 


be true (i). 


But, that he was ſo affiſted as not to have been able to proceed without his 


help, we hold to be a great miſtake, and a very unkind reflection upon his memory; 


which may be proved by many arguments [D]. 


* tics, 1s how to preſerve the ſubject in peace and plen- 


ty ; that men ſtudy only that part of it which teach- 
eth how to ſupplant and over-reach one another, and 
how, not by fair out running, but by tripping up 
each other's heels, to win the prize. Now the foun- 


to underſtand the land, and the hands of the territory 
to be governed, according to all their intrinſic and 
accidental differences: as for example; It were good 
to know the true geometrical content, figure, and fi- 
* tuation, of all the lands of a kingdom, eſpecially ac- 
* cording to it's moſt natural, permanent, and conſpi- 
cuous bounds, It were good to know how much hay 


© an acre of every ſort of meadow will bear, how man 
* 


cattle the ſame weight of each ſort of hay will feed 
and fatten, what quantity of grain and other commo- 
dities the ſame acre will bear, in one, three, or ſeven 
years, communibus annis, unto what uſe each ſoil is 
moſt proper. All which particulars I call the intrin - 
ſic value: for there is alſo another value merely ac- 
cidental, or extrinſic, conſiſting of the cauſes why a 
parcel of land lying near a good market may be 
worth double to another parcel, though both of the 
ſame intrinfic goodneſs, which anſwers the queries, 
why lands in the North of England are worth but 
ſixteen years purchaſe, and thoſe of the Weſt above 
eight and twenty. It is no leſs neceſſary to know 
* how many people there be of each ſex, ſtate, age, 

religion, trade, rank, or degree, &c. by the know- 
ledge whereof, trade and government may be made 
more certain and regular, for if men knew the peo- 
ple as aforeſaid, they might know the conſumption 
they would make, ſo as trade might not be hoped 
for where it is impoſſible. As for inſtance, I have 
heard much complaint, that trade is not ſet in ſome 
of the ſouth weſtern and north weſtern parts of Ire- 
land, there being ſo many excellent harbours for that 
purpoſe ; whereas, in ſeveral of thoſe places, I have 
alſo heard, there are few other inhabitants but ſach 
as live ex ſponte creatis, and are unfit ſubjects for 
trade, as neither employing others, nor working 
themſelves. Moreover, if all theſe things were 
clearly and truly known,which I have but gueſſed at, 
it would appear how ſmall a part of the people work 
upon neceſſary labours and callings: viz. how many 
women and children do juſt nothing, only learning 
to ſpend what others get ; how many are mere volup- 
tuaries, and, as it were, mere gameſters by trade ; 
how many live by puzzling poor people with unintel- 
ligible notions in Divinity and Philoſophy ; how ma- 
ny, by perſwading credulous, delicate, and litigious 
perſons, that their bodies or eſtates are out of tune, 
and in danger ; how many by fighting as ſoldiers, 
how many by miniſtries of vice and fin, how many by 
traces of mere pleaſure or ornaments, and how many 
in ways of lazy attendance, &c. upon others: and 
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and working neceſſary food and covering ; and, of 
the ſpeculative men, how few,do ftudy nature and 
things! The more ingenious not advancing much 
further than to write and ſpeak wittily about theſe 
matters. I conclude, that a clear knowledge of all 
theſe particulars, and many more, whereat I have 
ſhot but at rovers, is neceſſary, in order to good, 
certain, and eaſy government, and even to balance 
parties and factions both in Church and State. But 
whether the knowledge thereof be neceflary to many, 
or fit for others than the ſovereign and his miniſters, 
8 6577 17 conſideration.” b | 

ch may be proved by many arguments.} In 
the attributing theſe obſervations on the bills of 2 
lity to Sir William Petty, the authorities of two authors 
concur, which we have not been accuſtomed to cite to- 
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dation or elements of this honeſt harmleſs policy, is 


on the other fide, how few are employed in raiſing 


At the time of publiſhing this work, he 
was 


gether. The firſt is Mr Anthony Wood, who, ſpeak- 
ing of Mr Graunt's book, ſays (9), It was done upon 
certain hints and advice of Sir William Petty. Again, 
ſpeaking of Sir William Petty's Obſervations upon the 
Dublin bills, which were not publiſhed 'till 1683, 
adds, He had long before aſſiſted, or put into a way, 
John Graunt, in his writing of his Obſervations (10). 
&c. Biſhop Burnet is more explicit ; he ſays, there 
was one Graunt, a Papiſt, under whoſe name Sir Willi- 
am Petty publiſhed his obſervations on the bills of mor- 
tality (11). Neither of theſe writers tell us whence 
they had their informations, nor are they very conſi- 
ſtent. If we believe Wood, Sir William Petty aſſiſted 


y Graunt, but if we yield any credit to the prelate, then 


Graunt did not ſo much as aſſt Sir William Petty, any 
farther than lending his name, and why Sir William 
ſhould borrow it does not appear. If we conſider this 
fact, there are various circumſtances that render it very 


any aſſiſtance, and much leſs that it was his book. In 
the firſt place, Mr Graunt was the elder man by about 
three years, which is of ſome weight, if we conſider 
that the collecting the materials for this work, reducing 
them into tables, and putting them together, required 
a great deal of time, and that all this was done when 
both were very young men. In the next place, Mr 
Graunt was a native and citizen of London, had lived 
there all his life, and therefore had reaſon, opportuni- 
ty, and ſome kind of call, to undertake ſuch a kind of 
performance, which Dr Petty, for ſo he was called, 


being not knighted *till after this book was publiſhed, 


never had. Thirdly, though the fame and credit of 
Sir William Petty came, in proceſs of time, greatly to 
ſurpaſs that of Graunt, yet this was not the caſe when 
the work in queſtion was compoſed, and therefore no 
ground for the ſuggeſtion, that Dr Petty ſhould take 
{ach a liberty with Graunt. Fourthly, this is ſo much 
the more unlikely, as Sir William Petty owed his fame 
to his abilities, and his fortune to his fame ; ſo that he 
could have no temptation to employ his great abilities, 
merely to transfer that fame to another man. Laſtly, 
whoever looks into the occurrences of Sir William Pet- 
ty's life (12), will find, that at the juncture Mr Graunt 
compoſed this book, his friend was in the leaſt condi- 
tion to help him, for he was employed in ſurveying 
Ireland, in raiſing a vaſt fortune, and in defending that 


fortune, when raiſed, againſt attacks of ſeveral kinds, as Or 


well in as out of the parliaments of both kingdoms. 
After ſhewing the inſinuation to be improbable, by ar- 
gument, we will next ſhew that the fact is falſe, from 
authorities, and theſe authorities, ſuch as could ſcarce 
be expected, will not be denied, and cannot be refuted. 
In the firſt place we have Major Graunt's own teftimo- 
ny. In his dedication to Lord Roberts, he ſays, 
* Having (I know not by what accident) engaged my 
thoughts upon the bills of mortality, and fo far ſue- 
* ceeded therein, as to have reduced ſeveral great con- 
* fuſed volumes into a few perſpicuous tables, and a- 
* bridged ſuch obſervations as naturally flowed from 
them, into a few ſuccin&t paragraphs ; without any 
long ſeries of multiloquious deduQtions, I have pre- 
* ſamed to facrifice theſe my ſmall, but firft publiſhed, 
papers unto your Lordſhip, as unto whoſe benign ac- 
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2) See the para- 
graphs cited from 
that author's Diſ- 
courſe on the 
Dublin Tills in 
the notes. 


(i) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 8 10. 
Burnet's Hiſtory, 
ot his own times, 


Vol. I. P · 231. 


(0) Wood's 


Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 311. 


(10) Athen. 


Orton. Vol. II. 


col. 8 10. 


(11) Burnet's 
Hiſtory of his 
own times, Vol. 


I. p. 231. 


" improbable that Sir William Petty gave Mr Graunt 


(12) See the 

Life of PETTY 

[Sir W1rt- 

LIAM] in this 
k 


(1 


« ceptance of ſome other of my papers, even the birth 


© of theſe is due, ing, if I may without vanity ſay 
it, they may be of as much uſe to perſons in your 
* Lordſhip's place, as they are of little or none to me; 
* which is no more than the faireſt diamonds are to 
the journeyman jeweller that works them, or the 
poor labourer that firſt digged them from the earth.* 
In his dedication to Sir Robert Moray, there is much 


to the ſame purpoſe, in expreſſions as ſtrong as words 
could make them. In his preface, he tells us how he 


came 
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was a Captain of the Trained-Bands, which is the reaſon that we find them generally ſtiled 
Captain Graunt's Obſervations, and became afterwards a Major; which command it is 
probable he reſigned, when he quitted buſineſs. His book raiſed him ſo high in the 


eſteem of King Charles the ſecond, that he was pleaſed to recommend him particularly 


as a fit perſon to be choſen a member of the Royal Society at its firſt inſtitution ;3 and the 
learned and eloquent author of the hiſtory of that Society informs us, that in his election 
it was ſo far from being a prejudice that he was a ſhopkeeper of London, that his Majeſty 
gave it in particular charge, if they found any more ſuch tradeſmen they ſhould be ſure to 
admit them all (&). After he left off buſineſs, he was admitted, as a truſtee for Sir William 
Backhouſe, into the management of the New River Company (/), which, with the unluck 

circumſtance of his being perverted to Popery, gave occaſion to the groundleſs calumny, 
ſpread by more than one author, of his having ſome hand in the fire of London (m), which 
the reader will find fully refuted at the bottom of the page [E]. He continued his appli- 


came to take up the deſign, the manner in which he 


proſecuted it, the difficulties he met with, the methods 


he uſed to overcome them, and the apprehenſions he 
had of ſubmitting to the view of the public what had 
been the buñneſs of his private meditations. After all 
this, to ſuppoſe he was not the author of his book, is 
to ſuppoſe him the greateſt liar, and the moſt diſinge- 
nuous man, upon earth, though his character was quite 
the contrary. The next authority is that of the King, 
who recommended him, as the author of this book, to 
be elected a member of the Royal Society. Then of 


the Society itſelf, who not only elected him, but or- 


(13) See this or- 
aer prefixed to 
Graunt's OLſer- 
vations, 


(14) Srrat's Hiſt, 
of the Royal I y- 
ciety, p. 67. 
Bey:e's Works, 
Vol. V. p. 335. 


(15) Obſervation 
upon Dublin 
Bills, p. 1. 


dered the treatiſe in queſtion to be printed as his book 
by their own printer (13). We may add that of the 
prelate, who reports theſe facts as the hiſtorian of the 
Society, and of their ſecretary, in a private letter to 
Mr Boyle (14). Laftly, we have Sir William Petty's 
own teſtimony, in at leaſt forty places, that it was 
Graunt's book, and that it was not his. In 1681, Sir 
William Petty publiſhed his obſervations on the Dublin 
bills of mortality, and the very firſt words of this little 
piece are entirely ſufficient for our pupoſe (15). * The 
© obſervations upon the London bills of mortality have 
been a new light to the world, and the like obſerva- 
tions upon thoſe of Dublin, may ſerve as ſnuffers, to 
make the ſame candle burn clearer. 'The London 
obſervations flowed from bills regularly kept for near 
one hundred years, but theſe are ſqueezed out of fix 
ſtraggling London bills, out of fifteen Dublin bills, 


pariſh in Dublin, which are all digeſted into the fol- 
lowing tables, conſiſting of three parts, marked A. 
B C. being indeed the A. B. C. of public economy, 
and even of that policy which tends to peace and 
plenty.” We may ſafely conclude, from what he 
ſays of both works, and the different circumſtances 
under which they were compoſed, that he who made 
the ſnuffers did not make the candle. In his five eſſays 
in political arithmetic, dedicated to the King, he uſes 
theſe expreſſions, the London bills appear in Graunt's 
book to have been always fince the year 1636 as they 
now are As to the number of heads in each family I 
flick to Graunt's obſervations — Graunt affirmeth upon 
obſervation, that three died in eighty-eight per annum.— 
Graunt has ſhewn that but one in twenty die per annum 
of young children under ten years old. It was proved by 
Graunt that one fifth part of the people died of the 
plague. But becauſe he has ſometimes referred to the 
edition of Graunt's book in 1676 as his own, an opi- 
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nion grew, that he was either the author of the book, 
or had much aſſiſted the author; and it is to prevent 


(16) Hiftory of 
England, p. 333. 


this opinion from being, upon very uncertain authori- 
ties, eflabliſhed with poſterity as a fact, that we have 
moſt willingly taken ſo much pains, in juſtice to the 
memory of this worthy man, and to the public 

CE] At the bottom of the page.] The firit time this 
ſtrange charge appeared, ſeems to have been in Mr 
Archdeacon Echard's Hittory (16), where it is thus re- 
lated. * As to the Papiſts contributing to this fire, I 
have been told by an eminent prelate, that Dr 
* Graunt, one of that religion, was ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
* who, having a ſhare in the water houſe by Iſlington, 
* contrived, as is believed, to ſtop up the pipes the 
* night before the fire broke out ; ſo that it was many 
© hours before that any water could be got after the 
© uſual manner in the city. After all examinations, 
* there was but one man tried for being the incendiary, 


and from a note of the families and hearths in each 
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cation 


who, confeſſing the fact, was executed for it. This 
was Robert Hubert a French Hugonot, of Rohan in 
Normandy, a perſon falſely ſaid to be a Papiſt, but 
really a fort of a lunatic, who by mere accident was 


the fire, but not landed *till two days after, as after- 
wards appeared by the evidence of Laurence Peterſon, 
the maſter of the ſhip, who had him on board.“ Bi- 


* * * * R „ * - 


brought into England juſt before the breaking out of 


ſhop Burnet explains and ſets this ſtory (17) in a much (17) Hiſtory of 


ſtronger light. * 'The moſt extraordinary paſſage, ſays 
he, though it is but a preſumption, was told me by 
Dr Lloyd and the Counteſs of Clarendon. The lat. 
ter had a great eſtate in the new river that is brought 
from Ware to London, which 1s brought together at 
Iſlington, where there is a great room full of pipes 
that convey it through all the ſtreets of London. 
The conſtant order of that matter was to ſet all the 
pipes a running on Saturday night, that ſo the ciſterns 
might be all tull by Sunday morning, there being a 
more than ordinary conſumption of water on that 
day. There was one Graunt, a Papiſt, under whoſe 
name Sir William Petty publiſhed his obſervations on 
the bills of mortality. He had ſome time before ap- 
plied himſelf to Lloyd, who had great credit with 
the Counteſs of Clarendon, and ſaid he could raiſe 
that eſtate conſiderably if ſhe would make him a tru- 
ſtee for her. His ſchemes were probable: and he 
was made one of the board that governed that mat- 
ter: and by that he had a right to come as oft as he 
pleaſed to view their works at Iflington. He went 
thither the Saturday before the fire broke out, and 
called for the key of the place where the heads of the 
pipes were, and turned all the cocks that were then 
open, and ſtopt the water, and went away, and car- 
ried the keys with him. So when the fire broke out 
next morning, they opened the pipes in the ſtreets to 
find water, but there was none. And ſome hours 
were loſt in ſending to Iſlington, where the door was 
to be broke open, and the cocks turned. And it 
was long before the water got to London. Graunt 
indeed denied that he had turned the cocks. But 
the officer of the works affirmed that he had, accord- 
ing to order, ſet them all a running, and that no 
perſon had got the keys from him beſides Graunt, 
who confeſſed he had carried away the keys, but 
pretended he did it without deſign.“ Almoſt as ſoon 


as this prelate's work appeared, it was aſſerted by a 
perſon who made ſome remarks upon it, that he was 


credibly informed, Graunt, at the time of the fire, 
was not in the management of the New River compa- 
ny (18). Bat a very ingenious and inquiſitive writer, 
who to the indetatigable indultry of Strype adds the 
honeſt impartialicy of Stowe, has treated this matter 
largely and fairly, the reader, without doubt, will pe- 
ruſe his account with pleaſure (19). * In order to m- 
form myſelf in reſpe& to Biſhop Burnet's relation, 
regarding Dr Lloyd, the Counteſs of Clarendon, and 
Mr Graunt, I applied to the governor and compa- 
ny of the New River, who generouſly ordered Mr Jaſ- 
per Bull, their clerk, and Mr Henry Mull, their engi- 
neer, to let me have ſuch accounts belonging to the 
company as were proper to be publiſhed. Whereupon I 


that at a general court of the ſaid company, held at 
Mr Clifton's in Covent-Garden, (Iſuppoſe a tavern, be- 
* cauſe the company's courts were long before and after 
kept at ſuch hoylſes) on the 25th of September, _ 
»: 1 


had recourſe to their minute book, wherein I found, 


his own times, 


Vol. I. p. 231. 


(18) Remarks 
upon Burnet, p. 
50. 


(19) Maitland's 
Hiſtory of Lon- 
don, p. 291. 


's 
1. 


' * Backhouſe. 


concerned in the New River company.” 


(a) Wood's Ath. 
Ox. Vol. II. col. 
156. 


( Balliofergvus ; 
or a commentary 
upon the founda- 
tion, &c. of 
Baliol College, 


| Oxford 1660, 


1) Under the 
Article of 
CREAVES 
ous] in his 
ves of the Gre- 
ſham Profeſſors, 
p. 36, 


GRAU N T. G R EAV E S. 


eat ion to his ſtudirs. N and made ſome tonſiderable additiond to his obſervations bat two 


. 


o 
. 
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years before bis death, which happened ſon the 18th of April 1674 (v) i when he was (*) See bis ap- 


within a week of fifty-four years of age; on the 22d of the ſame month his 


body was in 


pendix to the 
| fourth edition of 
terred in the pariſh church of St Dunſtan in Fleetſtreet, when ſome of the moſt eminent bi 0 


and i 


ne pg 3 
with tears paid their laſt devoirs to his memory (o). He isi ſaid to have left behind hich a (0, . 
giſeourſe upon the advance of exciſe, and ſome papers on religion, which have never been bl. 1. f. rt 


ingen Mus perſbns of that time, and amongſt them his old friend Sir William Petty, 


ubliſhed (p); It is highly to his:honour, and ought ever tobe remembred, that imme- 


diately after the publication of his book, Lewis the Fourteenth, or his miniſters, provided by ( , l. 


bſer vations. 
$7 1 (s 


Fo 
«(1867 


311. 
1 1 


a law for the moſt exact regiſter of births and burials that is any where in Europe (4), (% Happy Future 
and that not only Sir William Petty, but Sir Peter Pett, Mr Daniel King, Dr Davenant, te of England, 


and in a word all chat tribe of writers, took his obſervations for their Accidence ; and what- * 


ever their merit may be, derived ĩt fro 


ET ETA 


8 7666, at which court John Graunt, Eſq; was firſt ad- 


mitted a member of the ſaid New River company, 
in the room of Alexander Broom, deceaſed, in truſt for 
one of, the Harey,velonging to Sir William Backhouſe, 
Knight, who dying in the year 1669, Dame Flower 

(1 fappoſe his relict) became poſſeſſed of 
nine of his ſhares ; and, on the twelfih of November 
in the ſame year, ſhe appointed the ſaid Mr Graunt 
as one of her truſtees in the ſaid company: whereby 
it is manifeſt, that the aboverecited relation which the 


Biſhop had 


dis of * 


daughter, relation, or nameſake, the abovementioned 
Dame Flower Backhouſe, was ſome time after mar- 
ried to Henry Lord Cornbury; eldeſt ſon to the Earl 
of Clarendon, and who by fight of his ſaid lady was 
fiſt admitted a member of the ſaid company, on the 
tenth of November, in the year 1670, and afterward 
as Earl of Clarendon, on the ninth of November 
© 1676, being the firſt of that family that ever was 
There are 
ſome few points farther, worth remarking ; firſt, it is 
not very certain that at the time of the fire Mr Graunt 
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GRE AVE s [Joan] an eminent Mathematician and Antiquary, was born in 1602, 
at Colemore near Alresford in Hampſhire ; and educated there under his father John 


ver m him; to whom, as advocates fot the dead, it is 
but juſt that we reſtore. it. d e eee ee ee ne 


was a Papiſt, ſince the additions to his book in 166 
ſpeak him otherwiſe. The Parliament met on the 18 
of September 1666, and on the very day that Mr Graunt 
was admitted a member of the New River company, 
they appointed a committee to enquire into the cauſes 
of the fire (20). The report made by Sir Robert Brook, 
chairman of that committee, contains abundance of ex- 
traordinary relations, but not one word of the cocks 
being ſtopped, or any ſuſpicions of Mr Graunt. Be- 
ſides, if he had thruſt himſelf into this affair, as the 


two Biſhops ſaggeſt, and had been queſtioned about it, 


it would have been highly imprudent in him, and much 


more ſo in the company, to admit him to their board. 
It is very plain from hence, that the ſtory was not 
invented till ſome conſiderable time after the fire. 
when Mr Graunt was known to be a Papiſt ; and this 
accounts for ſeveral other miſtakes, ſuch as the Counteſs's 
ſaying he was her truſtee, which did not happen *till 
three years after the fire. For this Dame Flower Back- 
houſe was the daughter and ſole heir of William Back- 
houſe, of Swallowfield, in the county of Berks, Eſq; 
firſt married to-Sir William Backhouſe, Bart. and after 
his deceaſe to Henry Lord Cornbury. Theſe ſhares 
in the New River company deſcended to this lady from 
Sir John Backhouſe, Alderman of London, who was 
concerned with Sir Hugh Middleton in the original 
undertaking (21). | 1 


i 


Greaves Rector of the place, and a celebrated ſchool-maſter (a). At the age of fiftcen he 
removed to Baliol College (5) in Oxford, and applying clofely to the academical ſtudies 
commenced A. B. July 6, 162 1. Three years after which, ſtanding candidate for a fellow 


hip; of Merton College, he was the firſt of five who were elected. June 


25 1628 


ed A. M. (c). At which time the extraordinary proficiency he had made not only 


intimate acquaintance with ſeveral of the moſt eminent ſcholars (d) in the univerſity, par- 


ticularly with Mr Peter Turner then ſenior fellow of his college, and Ge 
at Greſham, who reſigning this latter place was ſucceeded therein by our author [A] Feb. 


1 1 
1 15 


[4]: He' Ke Mp Fee 2: Grafam.) Dr 
Ward, who (1) intimates his opinion that Mr Turner's 


friendſhip was particalarly ſerviceable to our author in 


this election, gives us the following teſtimonial, recom- 
mending him from Oxford. ' © 2 
I bereas Mr John Greaves, Maſter of Arts, and 
* Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, hath defired let- 
ters teſtimonial concerning his ſufficiency in the Mathe- 
* matic; We''wwhoſe names art underwritten, havin 
* knowledge of him, ſome by daily converſation, others 
« by conference with him, br by the report of credible 
* perſons and competent judges of his ſufficiency in theſe 


ar, do teflify, that he is a man very ſufficiently qua- 


* lified for the' reading of a lecture in that faculty. In 
© witneſt whireef we have put our hands to theſe pre- 
.. | | 
7 r 241d. -1 Nat. Brent, Warden. 
1615162 :4f | Pet. Turner. 


Will. Boſwell. 
VOL. IV. No. 190. 


ometry Profeſſor 
22, 


© Being defirous that a worthy ſcholar may ſucceed my 
© late learned colleague Mr Henry Briggs in the profeſ- 
© fion of Geometry, I do moſt fincerely give this teſfti- 
* mony unto Mr John Greaves, Mafter of Arts, and 
* Fellow of Merton College, that be hath for ſame years 
been a frequent and diligent auditor at the public lec- 
ture of myſelf and colleague ; and hath by many private 
* conferences given me occaſion to take notice of his fingu- 


g * lar ſtill in the Mathematics, eſpeciallyin the Geometry of 


* Euclid and other antient authors ; and that be is well 
* furniſhed with all thoſe qualities, which our honou- 
* rable and judicious founder, Sir Henry Savill, doch 
* require in his Profeſſor of that art. 


Ita ex animo teſtor Johanzes Bainbridge, | 
Med. Doctor, & Aftronomie Profeſſor Savilianus. 


There being no date to either of theſe papers, Dr 
Ward tells us, that the prefeſſion of Geometry, mentioned 
in this laft, muſt refer to Greſham College, and not to 

25 P Oxford; 


* v ö * 


(20) A true and 
ſaithful account 
of the ſeveral in- 
formations exht- 
bited to the 
Honourable 
Committee, ap- 
pointed by the 
Parliament to en- 
quite into the late 
dreadful burning 
of the city of 
London, printed 
1667 without the 
publiſher's name. 


(21) Dugdale's 
Baronage of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. 

p. 479. g 
Athmole's Anti- 
quities of Berk - 
ſhire Vol. II. p. 
375» 


F 


(e) Wood ubi ſu- 
pra & faſti, Vol. 
I. col. au 8, 240. 
The reaſon of his 
deferring this de- 
gree fo long is 

not certainly - 

known, perhops 
it might be occa- 
fioned by ſome | 


in the languages and critical learning but alſo in the Mathematicks, brought him into an 22 WF 


(4) As Dr H 
Briggs, Dr Ich 
Bainbridge, _ 
others. Smith 
vita Joh. Grevii 
inter vitas illuftri- 
um virorum, p. 5. 
edit. 1707, 4to. 
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22, 1630, with. this he till held his fellowſhip|at Merton Bur his ambition prompeing 


him to excel, it was not long 


before he reſolved to trayel abroad . for further improve: 


ment. Upon that plan we find him viſiting Leyden, Paris, and Rome in 1635 [V. 


(e) Mr Petty, in 
his Jordſhip's 
name, protered 
him 206 l. per 
Ann. befides ſuch 
fortunes as that 


himſelf to make all 


During this tour he was invited upon very advantageous terms to live with the Earl öf 
Arundel (e) then in Italy, and to go with his lordſhip into Greece; but beitig difappointed 
in ſome of his principal views in theſe travels C], he formed other deſigns which Jetermi- 
ned his choice to return to England. He arrived the year following, and immediately fer 
| poſſible preparations for a journey to Egypt [DJ. , 
r Turner) 


lord could hep Archbiſhop Laud (to whom he had ſome time before been recommended by 


u him. Li 
of Dr Pococke 
prefixed to his 
Theological 
Works, p; 4. 
Lond. 1740. fol. 


Smith, ubi 


with his deſign of viſiting the eaſt countries, he was generouſly encouraged in it by his 
Grace, from whom he received a general diſcretionary commiſſion to purchaſe for him 
Arabic and other matuſcripts, and likewiſe ſuch coins and medals as he could procure. 
The Archbiſhop. gave him alſo a letter of recommendation to Sir Peter Wyche, the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador at Conſtantinople (f). And in his way to that. city he embarked in the 


ſupra, p. 7. and river Thames for Leghorn about the beginning of June 1637, being accompanied by his 
— In particular friend Mr Pococke, whom he had earneſtly follicited to this voyage [ EJ. After 
org a ſhort 


Oxford ; where, ſays he, Mr Greaves never applied 
for the Geometry profeſſorſhip. In a matter of fo little 
moment, this remark would have paſſed without any 
further examination, was not the whole tenor of Dr 
Bainbridge's teſtimonial ſo ſtrikingly incompatible, as it 
is, with any ſuppoſition of not referring to the Savilian 
profeſſorſhip. Indeed, as Mr Turner was then a can- 
didate for this place, and eſpouſed by Archbiſhop 
Laud, it is not likely that he ſhould be oppoſed there- 
in by Mr Greaves, who was not then known te the 
Archbiſhop ; not friendſhip ſo much as common ſenſe 
muſt forbid an attempt which could promiſe no ſucceſs; 
but that he ſhould wiſh for the Oxford rather than the 
Greſham lecture, can hardly be doubted, when the dif- 
ference in the value of each is conſidered (2). It is al- 
ſo as plain as words can make it, that Dr Bainbridge 


(2) He was alſo 
remarkably fond 
of this U aiverſity, 
and had but little 
li king to the Ci: y, 
where the politi- 
cal principles 
were very differ · 
ent from his on. 


(3) In Vita. J. 
Gravii inter vitas 
quorundum illv- 
Mium viro”. &c. 
p. 5» 

(4) The firft 
faxes it in 1633. 
Ath. Ox. Vol. 
II. col. 157, and 


the other in wiſhed the ſame thing, and gave him this teſtimonial to 
_ ap make the beſt uſe he could of it; and, as it contained 


a ſtrong atteftation of Mr Greaves's merit, the reafon of 
(3) It is printed his applying it at Greſham is evident, without the help 
in our author's of Dr Ward's very forced conſtraion. With regard 
Works, Vol. 11. to his further merit in Mathematics, particularly in A- 
p. 446. Publich- ſtronomy, at this time, Dr Smith aſſures us (3), that he 
6d by Dr Birch had then not only read over the writings of icus, 
in two Vols Bro. Regiomontanus, Purbach, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, 
Ton FRO with other celebrated Aſtronomers of that and the pre- 
laſt cited, p. 137. ceding age, but that he had made the ancient Greek, 
Bas added another Arabian, and Perfian authors in that ſcience familiar to 
and clearer proof him; having before, as he ſays, gained an accurate 
_— : — ſkill in the oriental languages, accurata linguaram orien- 
. talium cognitione prius ac qui ſita. How theſe words are 
Rich. Elle, Bart. to be underftood will appear preſently. 

which mentions [B] W:ifind him in Holland, Ce. in 1635.) Tho! 
ourauthor's being it is not abſolutely certain what year he firſt went a- 


Jaaay 1645, broad. yet Mr Wood is probably, and Dr Smith is * 
ce 


And the words of tainly, miſtaken in aſſigning the date of it (4). 
a letter ſrom have no traces of his being out of England till 1635, 
— . and that he was at Paris that year, appears from a let- 
— TC) 5 ter of Monteur Hardy to him, dated September 1, 
the end, dad ste then (5), where that gentleman mentions his acquaint- 
Kis baving been "ance with Mr Greaves in that city ſix years before. 
at Rame ia this Moreover, we find him at Leyden in Holland, attend- 
32085 ing the lectures of Golius the famous Arabic Pro- 
(6) This Proſeſ- fefſor there (6), and contracting a friendſhip with 
ws hes yg nag him (7), which muſt have been in this tour, ſince his 
lo 4 paſſage both to and from the Eaſt was performed by 
1654. has theſe . fea, and he never went abroad afterwards. 
words relating to [C] Diſappointed in that tour.] Notwithſtanding 
„ N Dr Smith, as we have already obſerved, tells us, that 
py "our author had before this time attained an accurate 
ill in the Perfian language; yet it ſeems one of the 
E whe os jen in 22 ag * = to 
cnt further inſtructions upon that article. y. 
= 3 as letter already cited, writes thus to him, A1. 
Golius, callsit anno, /ex cognovi te fludiofiſimum linguæ Perfice. Eft in 
verus amicitia. hac civitate Perſa Spahani natus, egregie in ſua lingua 
(8) Mr Greaves eruditus : fi tantiſper iſtbuc proficiſci poſſes, facile ex- 
begun his E e- pleres ardentem illam cupidinem diſcende linguæ Perſicæ, 
— _— quam in te admirabar (8). Another deſign, in which 
whey Me Hardy's * he met alſo with a diſappointment, was the procuring 
ſolicitation. See Of certain books in ancient learning. Of this he com- 
the preface to plains in a letter to Dr Pococke, wrote upon the 2 
tha book. of their intended voyage into the Eaſt, * I think, ſays 


Meut. 


. (7) Our author 


7 * 
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he, this courſe ſhould be taken, to ſtore 
of printed Greek and Arabic, &c. par. 9 Con: 
* ſtantinople and other places, which might be changed 
* for other books. I had thought the Grecia Fad 
* ſupplied themſelves out of Italy, bat, fince my bein 
* there, I have obſerved that they could find none to 
buy. So deſlitute is Italy of all good books. You 
can better inform me whether this coarſe may be ad- 
vantageous or not, though the Maronites in Rothe, 
when [ mentioned it to * did much approve of 
it (9). e ney 

0] He made preparations for his journey to Egypt.) 
His primary deſign in this journey being to meaſure the 
pyramids with all poſſible exactneſs, and withal to 
make ſuch other improvements in Aſtronomy and Geo- 
graphy, as opportunities offered, by taking the altitudes 
and diſtances of the ſtars, the latitudes of cities, ob- 
ſerving eclipſes, &. He furniſhed himſelf with in- 
ſtruments of all ſorts proper for thoſe purpoſes. This 
was done at his own expence, the city of London, to 
which he applied, re to contribute towards the 
purchaſe (10). Afterwards, when his money fell ſhort, 
he was generouſly fopplied by his brothers, avho, as he 
obſerves (11), had ftrained their own occaſions, to ena- 


A” M «a «a „ 


ble him, in defpite of the City, to go on with his defigns. 


Amongſt which, that of purchafing curious books be- 
ing, as is remarked in the text, a principal one, in 
this view he bought ſeveral books before his departure, 
in order to exc them for others in the Ealt, as he 
had intimated to Dr Pococke in the letter cited in the 
laſt remark. Beſides the aſſiſtance of his brothers, Dr 
Smith thought he had ſome help from Archbiſhop 
Laud (12), and Mr Wood ſeems to ſuggeſt the ſame 
thing, when he tells us, his Grace ſent our author to 
travel into the eaſtern parts of the world, to:obtam 
books of the languages for him (1g) 
LE] He had earneſtly ſollicited Mr Pacocke's company.) 
To this purpoſe he made the following kind and gene- 
rous offer, in the letter cited in remark [ CJ. where he 
writes thus to that friend. I ſhall defire your favour 
in ſending up to me, by my brother Thomas, Ulug- 
beg's Aſtronomical Tables, of which I purpoſe to 
make this uſe. The next weeke I will ſhew them to 
my Lord's Grace, and highly commend your cate in 
procuring of thoſe tables, being the moſt accurate that 
ever were extant ; then will I diſcover my intention 
of having them printed, and dedicated to his Grace. 
But becauſe I preſume that there are ,many things 
which in theſe parts cannot perfectly be underſtood, 


taking a journey into thoſe countries, for the more 
emendate edition of them; afterwards by degrees 
fall downe upon the buiſines of the conſulſhip (14) ; 
and how honourable a thing it would be, if you were 
ſent out a ſecond time, as Golius in the Low Countries 
was by the States, after he had beene once there be- 
fore. If my Lord ſhall be pleaſed to reſent and com- 
paſſe the buſineſſe, I ſhall like it well; if not, I ſhall 
procure three hundred pounds for you and myſelfe be- 
ſides getting a diſpenſation for the allowances of our 
places in our abſence ; and, by God's bleſſing. in three 
years diſpatch the whole journey. It ſhall goe hard, 
* but I will too get ſome citizen in as a — a 
the 


> 


(9) Ward's Life 
of our author „ p. 
137, 138. 


10) Smith, vbi 
upr 4. p. 7. 
Who intimates 
that the argy- 
ment made uſeof, 
by our author to 
the magiſtrates 
of London, was, 


E that he ſhould 


have a particular 
view to the ho- 
nour and adyan- 
tage of the city, in 
this undertaking, 
Among his in- 
ſtruments (of 
which what is 
obſerved in re- 
mark [ K], 
ſhews he had a 
large ſtock) were 
a braſs quadrant 
of 7 foot radius, 
an azimuth com- 
paſs to take the 
variation of the 
need'e of one foot 
rad, and a croſs 
aff of teu foot 
rad, accurately 
divided into 
10,000 parts, 
which he made 
uſe of in meaſur- 
ing the pyramids. 
Pyramedogr. p. 
96. and in the 
preface, Obſer- 
vations in his 
travels, p. 308, 
and 478. and let- 
ter to Mr Hardy, 
Miſcel. Warks, 
p. 445 45. 


(17) In a letter 

from Con ſtanti- 

nople dared Aug. 
2, 1938. printed 
in Gen. Dict. un- 
der our author's 
article. 


(42) In the place 
laſt cited. 


(13) Ath. Ox. 
ubi ſopra. 


14) Mr Petty 
d adviſed our 
author to go, by 


I-ſhall therefore acquaint my Lord with my defires of tbe A:chbiſbop's 


means, Conſul to 
A , and pro» 
—. of the 
grand Signor, to 
have a conſular 
power at Alexan- 
dria, as often as he 
ſhould go thither. 
Life of Dr Pocock 
prefix'd to his 
Theolog. Works, 
by Dr Twells, 
p. 10. Lond, 
1740. fol. where 
the whole letter 
is printed. 


the Ropes dur author had fed Himſrlf wirh, of Tehrning 


GIRE/ANZE:S, 


a ſhort ſtay in Italy FI, be arHο,, at Conſlintin 


ple before Michaelmas. Hete again (g) Se bi ler- 


the Arabic tongue more perfedbly; — 


were intirely fruſtrated for want uf ſufficient müſters (g) ] but he ſueceeded much better tu, a ar 


in the buſineſs of procuring manuſctipts [G], which he purſued with indefatigable dili 


ſometimes even at * peril of his life []. 
$47 296075 14-20 {- 7000447619) Dean 
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from the ſame authority, viz. that of our author's 

(15) In our au- Note Book, by Dr Birch (15), © which ſhews, ſays he, 
thor's Life, pre- © that Mr Greaves not only wrote down the inſcriptions, 
fixed to the Mite « yt likewiſe meaſured the pillars and other morumente 
* „ there, and took a drau ht of them, particularly of 
28 Ceſtus's pyramid and the Pantheon." It is likewiſe af- 
firmed, that at this time he viewed the catacombi, and 
examined all the principal cabinets and muſeums in 
that city. That he now became acquainted with Lu- 
cas Holſtenius, keeper of the Vatican library, Athana- 
fins Kircher, and Gaſpar Bertius, a celebrated Aſtrono 
mer, who informed him that he had found, by repeated 
obſervations, with a large inſtrument of Clavius, the 
altitude of the pole at Rome to be 41 4&'. That 
from Rome he went to Padua, where he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of Francis Urfati, John Rhodius, 
and Andrew Moretti, Profeſſors there. That going 
thence to Florence, he ftaid there fome weeks, after 
TO which he returned to Leghorn, So palpable an error 
(16) Ubi ſupra, did not eſcape the diligence of Dr Ward (15), who 
in his Lives, c. gs, that the time affigned by Dr Smith (17) for our 
„ Vie, Omv. author's ftay at Conftantinople, viz. from x to Sep- 
7 5 tember, is contradicted by Mr Greaves himſelf (18) In 
EM a letter to Monſieur Hardy, after he came home, where 
(18) See bie he has this expreſſion, primum annum Conſtantinopoli zgi. 
Miſcell. Works, As to the viſits ſaid to be made by our author at this 
Vol, II. p. 442. time to Rome, and the other cities of Italy, Dr Ward 
apprehends, that was done in his former travels; he even 

ſeems to doubt p. 142: our author's vifiemg Rome at 

this time, but, in a letter to Dir Pococke, written before 

they ſet out; Mr Greaves mentions his defign to in 

Italy and go to Rome, in order to diſcharge ſome Em- 

ployments left unperfected in his former tour. Life of 

Pacacke, p. 15. He alſo very juſtly turns the evidence 

of the note book againſt the advocate who produces it; 

_ remarking, that all the obſervations in Italy, which are 


ſet down in that book with' any dates to them, appear | 


to be made after our author's return from the Ea 

The firſl of thefe, as he remarks, being dated at Leg- 
horn June 20. others at Plorence and Siena in Au- 
guſt ; and others again at Rome in October following, 
where he likewiſe copied feveral ancient inſcriptions. 
To theſe proofs it may be added, that our author him- 


ſelf expreſsly affirms upon another occafion, that he 


was at Conſtantinople in-1637 as well as in the fubſe- 


(19) See bis Ob- quent year (19) ; and that in the year 1639, he went 


— es be on purpoſe to Italy to view the other antiquities of the 
res, & gg. and we find him accordingly meaſuring ſeveral of the 


moſt remarkable pillars and monuments at and about 


(20) Diſcourſe of Rome, and particularly the Pantheon, at that time (20); 
the Roman foot, 5 


p. 207. & ſeq. in ſuggeſting alſo, that he had not done thoſe things be- 


Miletan Val. I. fore, for want of proper inſtruments, of which he was 


now provided. Sw the whole, ſince there appears 
great confuſion in Dr Smith's account of the dates of 
the ſeveral removes in this eaſtern progreſs, which have 
not been hitherto well adjuſted ; it will not be amiſs 
to take this opportunity of ſettling them as exactly as 
the data found in our author's writings will allow. 
Firft then, in a letter to Monſieur Hardy, dated June 
18, 1641, he ſays (21), it was then four years fince he 
ſet out upon this journey that after' a year's ſtay at 
Conftantinople, he went thence to Alexandria, where 


(21) Miſcellan. 
&c. p. 442. 


he ſpent fix months. He wrote a letter from Conſtan- 


Romans, ſo eſpecially thoſe of weights and meaſures; 


Worvics, of our: 
author; by Dr 5 


gence, = | 
In the farther ſearch after thoſe uſeful curiofi- RR FRO 


WATIESISD 0791. ai 6170.7 ST: 
Veichnega 274 CW 2! % mei try t Vows . 
> 21245810 14 .. 5 Finite 3 8 
tinop er $637 4 and in another of Augoſ | 
2," 1638 3, that he mould that month go far | | 


9, 1639 (24). * In a letter to Dr Pococke; dated June (73) len ant 


that being then provided of a ſhip, he was ready to n 
3 vo. 


ria about the 22d of the fame Erba O0 
month 1638, and departing thence about the middle — * 
of April 1639, came to Leghorn about the middle of | 
June That after a ſtay of about nine months in Italy, 
he ſet fail for England, where he landed in the end of | 
May, or beginning of June 1640 (27). The diligence (27) Dr Smith 
here ſhewn (which might otherwiſe be juftly cenſured) lays zftate anni 
will be found of uſe, not only in removing the perplexi- 1949 Vita 
ties of former accounts, but chiefly as our author's en 
writings will, with the help of this clue, be read with 
9 4 20 | 
* He fucceeded better in procaring manuſcripts. 
In the letter of Auguſt 2, 1638, cited 432 he pee] 
thus. * I preſume, in Arabic books, my Lord hath 
© received a remonſtrance of my care by thoſe which 
* the companies have ſent. It is true, many more ve- 
ry choice ones might be procured, with inquiring and 
watching after opportunities, if they would give the 


price. Some few of thoſe which they thought to be 


« overvalued, I have purchaſed at'exceffive rates. You 

may expect to ſee moſt of the Greek Mathematicians, 

*- tranſlated into Arabic, brought home. A (28) He had 
others, I have procured Ptolemy's Almageft, the fair- en aſſured by 
* eſt book that IJ have ever ſeen, ſtolen by a Spahy (as _ 


I am informed) out of the King's library in the Se- 2 
* raglio. Whereby you ſee there is a poſſibility of hav - belonged formerly 


ing alſo thoſe Greek and Latin authors, {which I to the Chriſtian 


mentioned in my former letters to be buried in the ifrs wa 

+ Seraghio) (28) if the » were handſomly followed by he Sultan's pa- 
* an Embaſſador.” Mr Greaves alſo, after his return lace. Smith, Vita 
home, tells his friend Monſieur Hardy, that, upon his J. Grevii, p. 10. 
drſappointment in learning the Arabic at Conſtantinople, _ * * 
he applied himſelf diligently to ſearch for manuſcripts, of 3 
in which he had ſucceeded very well. For, ſays * j | 


nformation, 

beſides ſeveral Arabic, Perfian, and Turkiſh books, in charges tbe 
almoſt all the fciences, and Lexicons of good note in Hreske with be- 
thoſe three tongues, I bought almoſt all the ancient ang oc ; — 1 
Greek Mathematicians, ted into Arabic fome ages ferves that during 
i together with the works chiefly of the moſt fa- bis ftay there, af- 
modern Aftronomers of India and Arabia (29). der the utmott 

[EI To the danger of his life.] Upon the death of *rrnex and in- 


— 


'the Pxttiarch (30), mentioned in the text, his ſuctef. Nazi. 


never 


diſcover the 
ſor fnamed Hereas) had cited the Dutch Embaſſa- leaſt grounds for 
dor before the Divan, and charged him with having fuch a belief. 
received from the Church 200,000 crowns, in the | 
time of former diſſentions, befides ftore of manuſcripts (29) See Milce!. 
belpnging to the Patriarch; upon which opr author Kc. p. 43. 
obſerves, that he might have fallen into the fame dan- 5 
ger himſelf, if he had not prevented the ſtorm by the (30) Of which 
mediation of ſome Greeks of his acquaintance. For, ce a particular 
having procured, out of a blind and ignorant monaſte pres arg net re- 
ry, which depended upon the Patriarch, 8 62. ao 
manuſcripts of the Fathers, he was forced privately to (41) Ses bis let- 
reſtore the books and loſe his money, to avoid a 


— 5 worſe ter of Aug. 2, 
inconvenience (31). FA 1638, ubi fupra. 


[7] The 
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ties be purpoſed to go to mount At 
(b) He fait here 
* nd g 1 
— * ſtantin 


nomical obſerva- ſuddenly, quaſhed by the: untimely, death. 
tions with a ſmall 


I ac which offered ſoon after [X] of :; paſſing 
L Akxandria in Egypt, where (having firſt 
arger inſtrument 
for feac of raiſing end Of September 1638. 
4 4 in the country afforded a large 47 or h 
ur 8 2 rom - * . ” & 3 \'d I of - — — 
hence he arrived portunity (as has been we [ Q eve 
in eight days at 
Alexahdria, Dr 
Ward by miſtake 
ſays in fix. Ser 
our author's letter 
to Monſ. Hardy, 
obi ſupra, and 
Ward's Lives, 
141. 


Pyramids, (of whi 
ſerts (K) where they ſtand, ſo that he amply 


[1] The death of the Patriarch quaſhed the expecta- 

tions he had raiſed from a viſit to mount Athos.} Up- 

la the ga'lery on this mountain there are ſeveral monaſteries “, ſettled 
over the ſchools there long before the deſiruction of the Grecian empire 

are two forveys by the Turks ; and, having eſcaped the general ravage 

of the monaſtery, at that time, it continued in the poſſeſſion of the monks, 

74 warr%r0- who call it 47 op&-, the ſacred mountain. Not- 

838 ken withſtanding what had been ſaid of the extreme igno- 

in 1526, and 5 rance of the monks, by Father Belon (32), who affirm- 

ſented in perion ed that they had indeed ſome Divinity books; but none 

to that Univerfi- of Poetry, Hiſtory, or Philoſophy. Yet it was well 

ty by Dubchons, p known to Archbiſhop Uſher (33), that there were ſe- 

3 3 veral valuable Greek manuſcripts preſerved there ; and 
the place being under the juriſdiction of the Patriarch 
(55) 1 kb en of Conſtantinople, that prelate had promiſed to give 
dite intitled Les Mr Greaves liberty of entering into all the libraries of 
Obſervations de that place, in order to collect a-catalogue of ſuch books, 


ploſteurs ſinzula- as either were not printed, or elſe, by the help of ſome 


pas 4a there, might have been more correctly ſet out. Theſe, 
— _ by diſpenſing with the. anathema's which former Pa- 


Grece Kc. Liv. triarchs had laid upon all Greek libraries to preſerve 
1. c. 35, en the books from the Latins, were deſigned to be pre- 


2 £9558 ſented by the Patriarch to Archbiſhop Laud, for the 
SS 3 ©? better proſecution of his Grace's honourable deſigns in 


write nor read, the edition of Greek authors. Dr Smith had a deſign 

afterwards to. viſit this mountain, but was alſo prevent- 
(34) See Dr Po- ed (34). However, about the beginning of the preſent 
cocke's Article. century, Dr john Comnenus,a Phy ſician of Walachia,was 
there a conſiderable time, and publiſhed a particular 
deſcription of the monaſteries in the vulgar Greek. 
A Latin tranſlation of this piece by Father Montfaucon 
was printed at the end of his Paleograpbia Græca, where- 


See Greaves's 
letter laſt quoted. 


(34) Vita J. in it appears, that the monks then were not ſo ignorant 
Gray, p. 11. as Father Belon had repreſented them to be in his times. 
For he tells us, ſome of them were employed in copying 
books, and others in binding them; and of their libra- 
ries, he ſays, * there were a great number of ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, full of all wiſdom, divine knowledge, and 
* ſublime thoughts, books of Divinity, and many in 
© every other ſcience, never yet publiſhed, and to ma- 
ny unknown.* The truth of this laſt remark is at- 
teſted by Mr Montfaucon, who ſays he had then [in 
(35) His Paleo- 1708],(35) never ſeen one book that was written at 
22 4 Mount Athos. But he did not continue long in that 
3 8 ignorance; for, in 1715. he met with no leſs than two 
+ hundred in the Bibliotheca ,Coifliniana brought from 
this mount, conſiſting of various kinds of literature, Di- 
vinity, Philoſophy, Mathematics, Hiſtory, and Philo- 
' _  logy ; ſome of them of a conſiderable age. He found 
(36) BS b likewiſe that many of them had been written there (36). 
8 2. About 26 years. ago a parcel of Greek 


| | Fe. InP N * 
Bibliocheca ; a li- were brought from thence into England, and-porch. 

brary containing by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury [Dr -Wake], the 
be. of 400 Univerſity of Oxford, Dr Bentley, and Dr Mead; and 
of 3 — ther parcel ſome time after was bought by the 
„ rchbiſhop and Dr Mead. A perſon was alſo abroad 
Athos. in 1740, upon the ſame deſign of purchafing more. 
— Since which, the very learned Phyfician Dr Aſkew, 
about four years ago, brought ſeyeral curious manu- 

ſeripts from thence, and other parts of Greece. 
IK] He fer out ſoon after.) Before his departure, 
he gave an inſtance of his attention to aftranomical im- 
vements. Having found that there would be a large 
le eclipſe of the moon in December following, 


G.RVE;/ 
ople; but all the great expectations he had raiſed from this undertak 


This was the boundary of his intended progreſs, and as the 
is curious and ius, f. n 
4% ) of remarking whatever the heavens, carth, or ſi 
terraneous parts, offered him, that ſermed any ways uſeful and worthy of obſervation. But 
the grand-purpoſe of coming hither being to take an exact and accurate ſurvey” of the 
ch ſo much had been ſaid and fo little ſettled by ancient or modern au- 
thors at that time) he went twice, from Alexandria to Grand Cairo, and thence to the de- 


” ſubject [L]. After which having found himſelt greatly deceived in his 


A AV SE 8. 


| thos in Macedonia, havigg obtainqd, the afſurapge-of 3 
particular recommendation to the monks there n 


Patriarch: f Con; 

FL ipg [I], being 
of That pfelate, he took the opportunity 
in company with the annual, Turkiſh fleet, to 
touched (+) at Rhodes) he arrived before the 


ifGt] : (i) By Dr War 
d inquiſitive genius, ſo he omitted no op- ub bg Ward, 


* 


(k) Viz. once 

ſoon after his ar- 
— 
d his telle, 


expectations of Th” e 
pPurchaſing 


gratified his curioſity upon that much deſire 


he furniſhed proper perſons, with convenient inſtru- 
ments for obſerving it at Conſtantinople, Bagdad, 
Smyrna, and Alexandria; and he gave them inſtruc- Zoe, 
tions alſo how they ſhould. obſerve it . I preſume, D Halley * 
* ſays he, it will be punctually and carefully done, at ſerves, that a 
Bagdad, fince the. Phyſician to the King's favourite, *****7 ſervice 

* a Chriſtian, . hath undertaken the buſineſs, who hopes 3 an 
* to. get reputation, by doing it in the fight of the Attronomy chen 
Grand Signior, and of his army. I doubt not, con- by taking the 

* tinues he, it will be as carefully obſerved in England, Phaſes of the 
and could wiſh,, (as by my letters I earneſtly deſired) 2 
95 _ 2 cat pa time abſervations might be made at and > ear 
'S.'2 ores (37). :. > 2241.4" Whey woke. 
II] He amply gratiffed his curioſity upon the Pyra- mine their lonzi- 
mids.) Our _ _ RS 55 prong 2 ad 
ſubje&, in terms which teſtify the greateſt ſatisfaction, wire misses“ 
particularly with reſpe& to the chamber in the infide the obſervations, 
of the firſt pyramid “, where ſtands as he calls it whereby the mid- 
the monument of - Cheops. Theſe proportions of - motions ofthe 
the chamber, and 4 the hollow part of nas 1 1 
the tomb, were taken by him with as much ex- Curioſ. Ke. Vel. 
ness as it was poſſible to do; * which, ſays he III. paper 6th 
(38). f did ſo much the more diligently, as judg- . 77. 
ing this to be the fitteſt place for the fixing of meaſures ' 
for 2 ; a thing which hath been much defired (37 Ser his letter 
by learned men, but the manner how it might be tr gr reps 
* exaftly done has been thought of by none. I am orf 
* opinion, ap as this pyramid has pod three thou- | 
* ſand years a oft, and is no. whit decayed within, fo , eee 
* 1t may continue many thouſand years longer: and ater two. 
therefore, that after-tumes, meaſuring. 8 
* by me 1 may hereby not only find out the e In note 
* juſt dimenſions of the Engliſh foot, bat alſo the feet 0 5. 126 of che 
of ſeveral nations in theſe times, which in my travels of the Pyramido- 
abroad I have taken from the originals, and have 8'*phia, edit. 
* E them at home with the Engliſh ſtandard. 737, 8ro. 

* Had ſome of the antient Mathematicians thought of 
this way, theſe, times would not have been fo, much 

, 2 in diſcovering the meaſures of the He- 

rews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and other 
nations.“ In the {ame vein, he writes to his friend 

Monſieur Hardy, in Latin, taking notice, that he had 

taken a more curious ſuryey, of the pyramids, than had 

been then done by any, either antient or modern, tra- 

veller. He proceeds thus, Interiorem cameram & 
© nennulls ſecretiora adyta temporis injuria nondum cor- 
. *, nupta, nec unguam, H rife judico, corrumpenda, men- 

« furis Anglicts | diligenter menſus ſum, adeo exadte ut e 
viginti mille partibus in guat viginti pedes lineis tranſ- 

* werſis ſive potius diagoniis diviſi, ne unam guidem vel 
cue vel ſupereſſe exiftimem. Yuod ideo tanto accu- 

© ratins præſtiti, ut ex ifia comparatione omnium gen- 

, pt; m — _ bhi Junt aut olim furrunt, e — 

* turo aliquo monumenta poſteris fignari poſſint, quod gui- 

+ dem fi a Mathematicis olim præſtitum fuiſſet, ſeleHis 

* aliquibus idoneis locis temparum injuriæ non obnoxiis, 

«* minus hodie incerti efſſemus in antiquorum menſuris in- 

« weftigandic (39). Theſe extracts are taken at length (39) Miſcellane- 
for the fake. of the following remarks. Firſt, Mr ous Works, ubi 


ubi ſupra, 
47 1/ 


0 


* 


4 
Fl 


Wood (40) tells us, that while our author was in the up, p. 444, 


largeſt pyramid, he made a meaſure of the foot obſerr- 5. 

ed by al nations, in one of the rooms, with his name, (40) Ath. Ox. 

John Gravius, under it, which, ſays he, hath been Vol. II. col. 157» 

noted by ſeveral travellers. But he gives * e 
| their 


> 


7 
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purchaſing books [ M},' he determined to returm home. In that deſign he embarked at 
Alexandria in the middle of April 1639 for 


intending to make the tour of Italy a ſecond time N], in order to examine more accu- 110- 


5 


their names, and the turn of the whole period manifeſtly 
betrays a fondneſs for the marvellous, more than a jult 
concern for the truth, which becomes ſtill much more 


doubtful, when we ſee no mention'made of it any where 


by Mr Greaves, and eſpecially in the places here cited, 


where (if it was fact) the ſubje& would naturally and 


almaſt unavoidably have led him to take ſome notice 
of it. But if there be ſome room to ſuſpect that more 


is aſcribed to our anthor than was really performed by 


him, in this particular, we have at leaſt equal reaſon to 


think his character has been more injured, by aſcribing 
| leſs, merit to his performance than it actually deſerves, 


1] See an ac- 
wy. of theſe | 
meaſures in the 
Univerſal Hiſt. 
Vol. II. p. 186, 
187, and 192. 
In the Memoires 
of the French 
Acad: my for 
1702, 1708. 
LeBrun's voyages 
cap · 36. And 
Rol in's Hift. of 
the ancient Car- 
thaginians, all 
cited by Dr Birch 
ubi ſupra. 


42) In The Pre- 
e State of 
Egypt. Bat this 
author ſeems to 
delight in paro- 


doxes ; See an in- 


fance in Dr 
Shaw's Travels, 
p. 250. 


(43) In Pyrami- 
dogr. p. 112. 
edit, 1737s 3vo. 


in another particular, and that of much greater 3 
tance. Every body knows the exactneſs of his meaſure- 
ments have been called in queſtion more than once by 
ſubſequent travellers (41). Monſieur Thevenot ſtands 
at the head, and is followed by ſeveral others, in aſ- 
ſigning 682 French feet for the baſe of each ſide of the 


largeſt pyramid, which, being equal to 728 feet Eng- 


liſh, exceeds the account given by Mr Greaves, who 


makes the length of each baſe' to amount only to 693 
ſuch feet. So conſiderable a difference as this, of 35 


In feet, has been endeavoured to be reconciled from an 


obſervation of Mr Vanſleb (42), that the north fide, or 
the fide from north to ſouth, is longer than that which 
ſtretches from eaſt to weſt. But all other authors agree 
with Mr Greaves, in aſſerting the baſe of the pyramid 
to be an exact ſquare ; and the length of each fide found 
by him, is greatly confirmed by a curious remark of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who, from the pyramids of Egypt 
accurately meaſured (they are his words) by Mr John 
Greaves, collects the length of the ancient cubit of 
Memphis in this manner. * The fide of the firſt pyra- 
mid was 693 Engliſh feet. It is very probable, that 
* at firſt, the meaſure of it was determined by ſome 


round number of Egyptian cubits. Ibn Abd Alhokm, 
0 22 by Mr Greaves (43), tells us, that the mea- 


of each fide was 100 royal cubits of the ancient 
times: but it is probable, that the Egyptians learned 
from the orgyiz of the Greeks, their meaſure of four 
* cubits of Memphis, and gave it the name of the roy- 
© al cubit Thus the fide of the pyramid will be 400 
«* ſimple cubits, or 4 auroræ; and the cubit of Mem- 
* phis will be equal to 1,732: of the Engliſh foot. 


- * That the pyramid was built by the cubit of this mag- 


- * nitude, appears from ſeveral dimenſions of it, The 


was a Chamber, moſt exquiſitely formed, of poliſhed ' 


* ſquare paſſage leading into it, of poliſhed marble, 
* was in breadth and height 35g of the Engliſh foot, 
that is, two of the abovementioned cubits of Mem- 
* phis ; and of the ſame breadth and height were the 
four other galleries. In the middle of the pyramid 


* marble, containing the monument of the king. The 
length of this chamber was 345% Engliſh feet, and 
the breadth, 17,72; ; that is, it was 20 cubits long, 


and 10 cubits broad, the cubit being ſuppoſed to be 


* 15.22; of the Engliſh foot. The difference between 
this meaſure and the former, is 18588, or one eigh- 


. * tieth of a foot, that is, about one ſeventh of an inch; 


an error of no importance, if we conſider the much 


8 ome irregularities obſerved by Mr Greaves, in the 
beſt 


buildings of the Romans The roof of this 
chamber conſiſted of nine oblong and parallel ſtones; 
* the ſeven middle ones of which were of the ſame 
* breadth, but the two eutermoſt were lefs by half in 


_ * breadth than the reſt, and the breadth of them all 
together was equal to the length of the chamber, or 


* to 20 cubits ; fo that the length of the middle ftones 
* was two cubits and a half. The marble gallery, 
* which led into this chamber, was 6 feet and 87 of 
* 100 parts of a foot, that is, 4 cubits of the chamber 
in breadth. In the middle of this gallery was a way 
of poliſhed marble, 335, feet, that is, two cubits 
broad; and on both ſides the way were two banks, 
like benches, of poliſhed marble likewiſe 17,27; feet 
broad, and 14,7; feet deep, that is, in breadth and 
depth one cubit. Who will therefore imagine, that 


nd by mere chance with 
VOL. IV. No. 190. 


D, where he arrived in two months; # or accurately 


11 1 e e tiun the 

« length of the eubit afligned by us.” He proceeds to Sacred Cubity &c- 
ſhew from other. meaſurements of Mr Greaves, that p. nb leq. 
the diviſion of the cubit into fix palms, correſponds ik Iles, Vel 
in like manner with this _ of the cubit, that is, of Il. : 

it's being equal to 135, *® Engliſh feet, 400 of which _ 
cubits will be eaſily found by multiplication to be equal + Mr Vaaſleb 
to 693 ſuch feet, the fide of the firſt pyramid (as has who viited them 
been faid) according to Mr Greaves. Sir Iſaac conti- in 1672: tells w 


nues to give other ſpecimens of this cubit from other ere ae ma 


| l proper for the 
dimenſions of our author in ſeveral parts of the pyra- purpoſe, but 


mid, and upon the whole concludes, that in his opi- could not apply it 
nion, the pyramid was built throughout after the mea- 1 dent fare of 
ſure of the ſame cubit (44). Dr Shaw, in his Travels Eg per, p. 85. 
into Barbary, &c. p. 414, obſerving the differences Enguſh edit. 
among authors K the ogra. of the baſe of _ 228 
this pyramid, thinks they might be occaſioned, partly to u of of 
bach none of it's ſides are Sly upon a level, and e =, 


0 k 
particularly becauſe the weſt and north ſides have been 2 N 


encroached upon by ſuch drifts of ſand, as the Eteſian and only covered 
winds from time to time have brought with them +, with ſtonez, 
which makes it difficult to find a true horizontal baſe. _ 1 
This may perhaps furniſh us with the reaſon why our Mr Hooke's con- 
Profeſſor took the length of the baſe on the north fide, jeQure of the 
by obſervation, with his croſs ſtaff, and not with a line ; ſame kind in his 
which is one of the objections made to the Pyramido- diſcourſe of 
l by the anonymous author of the Reflections in- the opinion is 
erted in the ſecond Volume of Greaves's Miſcellanies, partly confirmed 
by Dr Birch. However, it cannot be denied, that his by Dr Shaw. 
account of the menſuration would have been more ſa- 
tisfactory, if, as that ingenious objector obſerves, it (45) To _— 
had been more fully expreſſed. n. 
[M] Deceived in the buſineſi of buying books.) He p. 141, 142. 
complains of this to Dr Pococke (45), aſſuring him there 


were very few to be purchaſed either at Alexandria or (46) See his ar- 


Cairo, and thoſe too old and worm eaten. In other ticle. 
reſpects he expreſſed much pleaſure and ſatisfaction from. 


his journey; except that in his firſt return from Cairo, (47) Ward, ubi 


with ſome other Engliſh and French men, they were *P* 
robbed by the Arabs, but his loſs was not great. He NE 
held a conſtant correſpondence with this learned friend (4) Ibid. 
(46), who it ſeems had the ſame hopes of his meetin | 
with books in Egypt as he had himſelf, before he left _— "_ 
Conftantinople. And in another letter from Leghorn to 

him, having mentioned how agreeably he had ſpent his 


G : : (50) Ferdinand 
time in Italy on that account, he writes thus. You II. He had in- 
expected, I perceive, that 1 ſhould have found the ſcribed a Latin 


* ſame advantages in Egypt; but I can aſſure you, that Poem to bim 
* for books I faw few, and for learned men, none.“ written at Alex- 


After which, he proceeds in theſe terme. Where- _ 
fore I muſt defire you to ſupply that deſect, by pro- thence. It is 


* curing ſuch books as I formerly mentioned, or ſuch printed in Miſcel- | 


* others as you ſhall think molt fitting. Thoſe which gr, Var IF p- 
* you name I like well, and I ſhall defire you to make pf 8 

© a further inquiry after the choiceſt in Perſian, as well flantinople, to be 
* as in Arabic (47).” This is not the firſt time we figd reviſed by Dr Fe- 


our author expreſſing his fondneſs for the Perſian lan- cv, bonds 3 
guage, to which perhaps he was more inclined, as he him that one of 


could not hope to rival Mr Pococke in the Arabic. procu 
[VI] To make the tour of Ialy a ſecond time] Aﬀer admiſſion into the 
he had paſſed nine months there, he ſent his laſt men- Medicean li 
tioned friend word, that he did not repent much of his nk be bad 
ſtay, having had an opportunity of peruſing moſt of the n at Florence 
beſt libraries in Italy, and of being acquainted with before, to be de- 


their moſt learned men, having ſpent moſt of his time nie to firangers. 


my ee 


8 


Earthquakes, and 


bably ſent from 


in Florence, Rome, and Naples (48); and Dr Smith 
(49) tells us, that from Leghorn he proceeded to Flo- 


rence, where he was received with 1 marks of 
e 


efteem by the Great Duke (50). re he contracted 
an intimacy with Robert Dudley (51), who was gene- 
rally ftiled in Italy, Duke of Northumberland. This 
title was conferred upon him by Ferdinand II. Empe- 
ror of Germany, after he had failed of proving the le- 
itimacy of his birth in England (52). Mr Greaves 
frequent converſations with him upon learni 


Pococke's Life, 
ubi ſupra. 


(51) There is 
ſome account of 
in 
Wood's Ox. 
Vol. II. col. 126, 
127. 


* ſo many dimenſions, not at all dependin each 
other, ſhould: correſpo Ar 


of K. James I. 
and was informed by him, that, after a careful * —— 
vation performed according to Tycho Brahe's method, nt of his 
he found' the elevation of the pole at Florence, to be — the 
43% 46'. From Florence, ſays Dr Smith, Mr Greaves — 


25 Q made 


Emperor 
the went to Rome, in order to repeat the obſervations he bad 2 — 


hea at variance, 


X. 


2272 
® See his Diſ- 
courſe of the 
Roman foot, p. 
207, edit. 1737, 
vo. He copied 
alſo ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions at 
Rome, which 
with the reft are 
depofired in the 
Savilian Rvrary. 


(!) That was the 
ſhip's name. See 


* 


G R E AV H S 


rately into the true ſtate of the ancient Roman weights and meaſures, now that he was 


furniſhed with 


proper inſtruments ſor that pur 
happened to ſtay here much longer, than he firſt thought, in waiting for a ſhip to his 


poſe made by the beſt hands . And he 


mind, having put on a reſolution to make his paſſage to England by ſea, At length em- 


barking in the Golden Fleece (I) about the end of March, he came to London before 


midſummer 1640 (m); with a rich cargo conſiſting of a curious collection of Arabic; Perſie, 


and Greek MSS, together with a great number of gems, coins, and other valuable anti- 


agreeable to him. 


' quities (n). Upon his arrival he found ſuch a ſituation of public affairs as was very diſ- 
His loyalty to the King, and his gratitude to Archbiſhop Laud, were 


bis bettet to DL duties which he eſteemed indiſpenſible, and in the enſuing troubles he choſe to ſuffer (as he 


Pococke in Ward, 
Pp 142. 


(m) See Remark 
[F]. 


did to the great detriment of his private affairs) rather than violate them. 
ſtay at Greſham College he went to Oxford, 
pers, in order to make his travels uſcful to the world. 


aſſiſted by Archbiſhop Uſher (o). 


After a ſhort 
and immediately ſet about digeſting his pa- 
In the purſuit of this deſign he was 


He had received many favours of that learned prelate, 


(=) Smith, abi and he now gladly embraced the opportunity of making ſome return by drawing a map of 
the leſſer Aſia (p), at the requeſt of his Grace, who was then writing his diſſertation of 


ſupra, p. 9, 10. 
Among bis coins 


Vs one of gold of 


Alexander the 
Great, highly 


valued by him. 


See Obſerv, on 
his Travels. 


(e) Several of his 
works were un- 
dertaken by the 
direction of his 
Grace, as appears 
by the dedications 
and other parts 
of them. 


® This book he 
had ſent with 
the firſt collec- 
tion ; it contains 
his Grace's me- 
thod of placing 
them, and is now 
in the Bodleian 
Library inter 
MSS. Laud. K. 
97- 


| (53) See Curious 


Diſcovrſes by 
Tho. Hearne, p. 
298. Oxon. 
1720, 8vo. 


(54), &fter wards 
Sir les Scar- 
borough, an emi- 
nent Mathemati- 
cian, as well as 


Phyfacian ta K. 


Ch. II. Miſcell. 
P. 3930 


(55) In his Life 


Mr Button, 
udĩ fopra, p. 153, 
& ſeq, 


that country which was printed in 1641. 
preſented a ſecond collection“ of medals to the Univerſity, Mr Greaves havin 


( Smith, uk; 


upra, Þ, 32. 


ng The frf col. 
on was pre- 


ſented by him in 


1636. See his 


letter to the Uni. 
vereity, in HiR, 
Caanceilariat.Gul, 
Laud. Arch. Cant. 
edit. 1700, ſol. 


+ Dod mo. 
Johanni Gravio 
numme phy acii 
cuftodiam permi- 


fic [ Laud] are 


Archbiſhop Laud having the ſame year the words of Mr 


the care e in the pre 


ce, p. 8, to his 


of F the whole, undertook to place them in a proper order, and executed it intirely to the treacice, inticulea 
ſatisfaction of his patron [O]. Amidſt ſuch employ ments as theſe, he was much pleaſed 
with his ſituation, and being as much diſpleaſed with the City, he gave himſelf little or no 2 Bodkiavis | 
concern about his Greſham lecture; and was removed from it November 15, 1643 [P]. 338 
but he had the day before been choſen Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, in the room of | 


ton College, 


Dr Bainbridge (q), having obtained a royal diſpenſation to continue his fellowſhip at Mer- 
Theſe changes produced no alteration in his fixt pur 


poſe with regard to his 


papers, and we find he had made a conſiderable progreſs in it the following year [2]. 
| . | | | j In 


made there before, and to make new ones, and defigned 
to have flaid there ſeveral months ; but the defire of re- 
turning to his own country induced him to ſhorten his 
Hay there, upon which he went to Leghorn, and took 
ſhip for England. This laſt paſſage is a clear in- 
ſtance of the truth of what is before advanced, con- 
cerning the confuſion of the Doctor's [Smith] account 
of this Eaſtern journey. _, 

_ [0] Executed it to the ſatifafion of his patron.] 
This appears from the following letter ſent by the Arch- 
biſhop in anſwer to one from our author, acquaintin 
his Grace with the method he propoſed, if it ſhoul 
be approved of. * Sir, Your kind letter of November 
© 15 came not to my hands 'till the beginning of this 
week, elſe you had certainly received my anſwer, 
and thanks for your kindneſs, ſooner. + 

II ſee you have taken a great deal of care about the 
© coins I ſent to the Univerſity. And I hope as you 
© have ſeen the laſt I ſent, with others, placed in the 
© ſeveral cells reſpectively ; ſo you have alſo ſeen their 
names written into the book “, that both may be 
perfect and agree together. 

For the placing of them, I leave that wholly to 
the Univerſity, whoſe they now are; yet I muſt needs 
approve of the way of placing them which you have 
thought on, nor can there be any objection againſt 
it, but that which you have made about the manu- 
ſcript. Commend my love to Dr Turner and Mr Po- 
3 when you have weighed all circumſtances, 
whatſoever you ſhall pitch upon ſhall ſerve and pleaſe 
me. So to God's bleſſing I leave you, 


Your unfortunate poor friend 
W. Cant. (53). 


[I He was eng from his Greſham leQure,] On 
account of his long abfence, and neglefing to read ; 
and Mr Ralph Button was choſen in his place. This 
was the beginning of our author's 39 as 2 royaliſt. 
Notwithſtanding the above pretence alledged for eject- 
ing him, he ſaw too plainly it was a party affair, and cal- 
ling it a ſequeſtration, fed himſelf for ſome time with the 
hopes of being reſtored. * I ſhould be glad to ſee you 


SS «a © a «a a a «a -< 


Tower, 
June 13. 1641. 


© (ſays he to his friend Dr Scarborough) (54) in my place 


at Greſham College, if I could once get off my fe- 
queſtration. He that is in the place dath no way 
* deſerve it.” The character here given of Mr Button 
ſeems to be very juſt, no evidences of his merit in Geo- 


metry are produced by Dr Ward (55), in a caſe where 


the honour of his foundation was concerned, which is 
the more obſervable, as he ſuppreſſes a material circum- 


as well as of Mr Greaves, is injured. Mr Greaves, 
ſays he, being removed from bis Greſham profaſſorſbip, 
on account of his long abſence, and the neglect of bis lec- 
ture, Mr Ralph Button was choſen in his place. But 


be procured @ royal diſpenſation for continuing his fellgaw- . 


hip at Merton College, which otherwiſe he muſt have 
quitted in fix months, after be was choſen Saviliam Pro- 
fefſor according to the flatutes of thoſe profeſſarſoips. 
By this repreſentation the unwary reader is led into a 
belief, that this diſpenſation was had purely in reſent- 


ment to the Greſham electors, for removing him 


thence. But a much worthier reaſon, and that grounded 
upon a fact undeniably true (56), is given by Mr Wood, 
viz. becauſe the ſtipend belonging to his Savilian pro- 
feſſorſnip was extremely leſſened during the civil wars. 


Nummorum An. 
tiguorum in Scxi.. 


(e The Doctot 
died Nov, 3, be- 


fore. Weod Ach. 


Or, Vol, U. col. 


4. 


Lance in this affair, whereby the honour of the Kiag, 


® In the life of 
J. Greaves, p. 
. 


(56) See Remark 
[YÞ 


In ſuppreſſing Dr Smith's [io vit. Grav. p. 15. ] as well as 


Mr Wood's authority for this circumſtance, Dr Ward 


has given no expreſs authority at all for the diſpenſation 


itſelf, unmindful of the hiſtorian's rule againſt all party 
or private views. Ut ne quid falſi dicere audeat, fic ne 
quid veri non audeat. Much more excuſable is the ſlip 


which is made by that gentleman, as alſo by Dr Birch, 


in following Mr Wood, when he tells us (Ab. Ox. 
Vol. II. col. 157,) that our author ſucceeded Dr Min- 
bridge in Linacre's ſuperiour Phyſic Lecture, notwith- 
ſtanding we are twice told in the ſame work, (Vol. I. 
col. 21, and Vol, II. col. 669) that the Doctor's ſueceſ- 
in that lecture, was Dr Edward Greaves our author's 
rother. 


In fuperiorem Linacrianam lecturam vacas tem ob mortem 
—D. Bainbridge, M. D. & Acad. Oxon. Aftron. Prof. 
qui paulo ante e wivis exceſſerat, elefus eff Doctor 
Greaves e collegio Omnium Animarum. The extract 
whence this is copied may be ſeen in Dr Bainbridge's 
Life, p. 6. note (@), in the ſame Volume with that of 


our author by Dr Tho. Smith. However ſuch an over- 


ſight in a matter of no great importance, is remarked 
with all due reſpe & for two gentlemen, to whom we 
are ſo much obliged for materials in this memoir. 
[2 ] The next year he had made a ſuitable progre/i 
in it.) Something of what he had then done is feen 


| But the regiſter of Merton College is decifive, 
of which the following is an extract. Ad. an. 1643. 


in a letter to Archbiſhop Uſher (57), wherein he writes (57) Dated Sep. 
that he ſhould be glad to hear his Grace had received 19, 1644. in 
either from the Vatican Library, or that of the Eſcurial Archbiſhop sUſh- 


in Spain, a tranſcript of Ptolemy, or rather Hipparchas 
epi F. utryides . 80 much the rather, 


.* ſays he, becauſe in peruſing ſome of my Arabian and 


* Perfian MSS. I have found ſome ———— 
ent,” he 


* may conduce to the clearing of that 
| | proceeds 


wy 


er's Life by Parr, 
p · 509, 510. 


Lond. 1686. fol. 


Recommended . 
by Erpenius tho deſire 
ental man 


G RR AVE S 


* 


tha * Greaves's Mil- 
method W > 


an" a de6gn of the times permitted it“. In 1646 he publiſhed his Pyramidographia (), or A Deſcription of | 


Roman foot 1 O att: O: 10921 
, . —_ = e * 8 
with his life. Vit. 621 ; 54. - 34:4 vo 21 9 


2 the pyramids in Egypt [S], which was followed the next year by his Diſcourſe of the Roman 


* 


27 ul „ ar daz 20 
— Ie 45 of . „ l en fav a2, 4 2 ; 0 * 
Gravit, p. 22. CODLag £6 Az 6,7 e l; VU 4,991 nerd, 
This aft was Eis yaing biz Grace, that he bad mot then, 
publiſhed, but feiſrg him thoſe, 1 5 were made by the Ja- 
neither of the dians at Ko 

were 


two former. 
and by Yexdegent, {4nd long after him in Almamon's 
time, as he, foun 3 oe ofthe Albaſhamy an 


: BY > being, as later, ſo ex⸗ 
une -lplary year. according to the Ghateqns | is. 365 


the 841ſt year of the Hegira, almalt 200 years after 
Nad adio, f 


(58) They, * (58), which the Arabians call zechawdas. If I be 
. ed * G o . . . a o 5 4 
n a- not deceived ſuch as wiſh well to the Mathematics, will 
Miſcellanies, or 


account of the ſtration itſelf. He then; infqrms, bis Grace, that ac- 
— — — to 55 advice he had made a Perſian Lexipon, 


very defective. 


ace. But yet, fays he, — my lecture 


the lords of his Majeſty's privy council. I ſhall there- 
bbs 3 fore deſire your Grace to procure this favour for me in 


Ae And I hope, concludes be, your Grace will think of 
9 from the ſomething clic, in which I. may be ſer viceable to you, 
time that Sirius and uſeful to the commonwealth of letters. Your Grace 


role he iacally, cannot, ſufficiently command him, whom by your many 


2 2 __ favours, you have ever made your Grace's moſt obliged 
\þ, ſervant (00). 1 

This Ade FR} 4 method of intraducing the New or Gregorian 

oblerved to riſe fix Stile of the year.) His propaſal was to omit the interca- 

_ pay -=_ lary day ,of the leap year far forty years. The ſame 

E method had been propoſed to Pope Gregory, and re- 


in 4 years, that 


| is, one year in jected by him, out of ambition, as Mr Greaves obſerves, 


1460. to have the honour of doing it at once, and there- 
by of calling that year 1582 Azzus Gregoriana; 


(60) He never Which our author did not doubt might be jullly tiled 
performed this de- 


gra Aunys Corfuftonis ; as the Ancients called that year in 
Loden, tho be Which Julius Cæſar corrected the kalendar by a ſub- 
bad it long in his traction of days after the ſame manner. But. we have 
— ap: Inc hp * 2 into 
pears by letter without any ill conſequence at all 3 concerning whi 
cited by Wa, more will be ſeen in die article of Dr John Walli 
2.145, from the -* 1 Pyramidographia.) Preſently after it came out 
MS. leiters of ſame ani erſians were written upon it, as appears 


our author, 42 of by a 
which are in the Stags 


„i inn bra, "Os takes notice of a very material ane in the 
Snrilian library. meaſure of the height of the firſt pyramid ;| which was 
iven to- be. 481 feet. This was correQed. afterwards 
our author, and the true number 499 rn feet 


mathematician, who, among other over- g 


foot 


that the overſight in the book, was not is the calcula- 
** the ke pada ſhewed) but in the tran- 


ſcription (61). However a late animadverter not being (61) Miſcellan: 
able (as appears) to make the calculation himſelf, * of cur nai 


knowing nothing of what had paſſed it, proves thor, ubi ſupra, 
Very mathematically the number 484 to be juſt 62). 2 
The ingenious gentleman firſt mentioned, likewiſe | 
5 that the aſpe& of the ſides of this pyramid, (62) See Miſcel- 
wich regard to the four cardinal points, had been paſſed 2 —_— 
over too haſtily by our author, and the ſame remark thors, Ee. Vol. 1. 
was afterwards made by Dr Hooke (63), who in re- p. 120. Lond, 
gard to the inquiry, whether the axis of the earth va- 1731. 80. 
ries its poſition, writes thus, that it had been very de- | 
ſirable, if from ſome monuments or records in antiquity (63) In his Dif- 
ſomewhat could haye been diſcovered of certainty and courſe of Earth- 
exatineſs (concerning their poſition), that by compar- 441 ag 
ing that or them, with accurate obſervations now mou Works, " 
made, or to be made, ſomewhat of certainty of infor- 355. Lond. 1705. 
mation could have been procured. Upon this ac- fol. 
count, continues he, I peruſed Mr Greaves's de- 
* ſcription of the great pyramid in Egypt, that being 
* fabled to have been built for an aſtronomical obſerva- 
tion, as Mr Greaves alſo takes notice. I peruſed his 

book, I ay, hoping I ſhould have found, among many 
other curious obſervations he there gives us. concern- 
ing them, ſome obſervations perfectly made, to find 
whether it ſtands eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, or 
whether it varies from that reſpect of its ſides, to 
any other part, or quarter of the world; as likewiſe 
h6w much aud which way they now ſtand. But to 
my wonder, he being Aſtronomical Profeſſor, I do not 
find that be bad any regard at all to the ſame, but | 
ſeems to be wholly taken up with one inquiry, which . 
was about the meaſure or bigneſs of the whole, and | 
its parts; and the other matters mentioned are only 
by the bye and accidental. I find indeed that he 
mentions the ſouth and north ſides thereof, but not 
as if he had taken any notice, whether they were 
exactly facing the ſouth or north, which he might 
* eaſily have done.“ This being probably ſeen and 
conſidered by Mr de Chazelles he, to ſatisfy the 
inquiry, ,took accurate obſervations in 1694, and 
found that the four fides were expoſed exactly to the 
four quarters of the world. Now ſays Mr Fontanelle | 
(64), as this accurate ſituation was in all probability (64) In the Eloge 
deſignedly choſen by thoſe, who raiſed that maſs of of Mr de Cha- 
ſtones above three thouſand years ago, it follows that 2 in his H. 
during this long ſpace of time, there has been no alte- n 8 
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ing a lement de l' Aca- 
' ration an. the heavens in that ref + OF, what amounts gemie N 


to the ſame, in the poles of the earth, or in the Sciences, en 169g. 

| 13 | c. Tom. II. p. 
After all, aur author's words upon this ſubject clear- 57s 5h, Amfterd. 
ly ſhew that he had obſerved this matter very accurately, * 


implies that the poſition 


th the 1 


ſeems ta have been no ſufficient grounds for them. 


gned, in the letter above cited to Sir Charles. Sqarbo-+ To account far this conduct, it muſt be obſerved that 


But this anunadverter, who took the pai 
40 make the calculation juſtly and candidly, — 


in 1632, Galileo publiſhing his Dialogues . of 
the M/s relates, that one Sign* Czſar, an 1 ian, had 
lately 


=_ - 
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* 
* 


RE AMA S 


and with it that 


lately obſerved a conſtant though flow mutation in the 


meridians of the earth. This piece of Galilzo being 
ſeen by Mr Gellibrand, that gentleman took particular 
notice of the remark therein, concerning thie _— 
of the meridians, in a treatiſe intitled A Diſtourſe mathe- 
matical on the variation of the magnetic needle, pab- 
liſhed in 1635, when he was our author's colleague as 
Aſtronomy Profeſſor at Greſham. So extraordinary a 
phznomenon muſt needs raiſe the curioſity of the aſtro- 
nomers, and as Mr Greaves was particularly well ſkilled 
in that ſcience, and declares alfo that one defign in this 
voyage to the Eaſt undertaken in 1637, was to make 
improvements in Aſtronomy, it muſt be owned, that his 
animadverters had ſome room for their cenſure. Indeed 
otherwiſe it might have been imputed to the known 
peeviſh temper of Mr Hooke, and to the reſentment 
of the anonymous author firſt mentioned, as with re- 
gard to him is done by Dr Smith, who informs us, in 
our author's life, p. 13, that Mr Greaves'had refuſed 
him his intereſt for procuring a place, which he ſolli 


cited in vain. However his remarks in general ſhew 


him to be a perſon both of good learning and judgment 
in theſe matters. Which was alſo tacitly at leaſt acknow- 
ledged by our author, who upon ſight of his objections 
applied himſelf with the utmoſt care to the reviſal of 
his book. Yet we do not find him thereby convinced 
that there was ſufficient reaſon for making any altera- 
tion in the particular now under conſideration. Mr 
Hooke has remarked what he ſuppoſes another defect 
in the Pyramidographia, which is that the exact lati- 
tude of the pyramids is omitted. But he does not tell 
us what uſe might be made thereof, and probably Mr 
Greaves might upon that account not think of it, and 
the rather as he intirely condemns the opinion that 
theſe ſtructures were raiſed with any view to Aſtronomy. 


Indeed what was the firſt deſign of their founders is not 
| = agreed. Nay Dr Shaw juſtly obſerves, there is hard- 
* 


(65) Travels and 
Obſervations &c. 
P. 411. 


7 any ſubject about which both ancient and modern 
authors have differed more in their accounts than in 
this of the pyramids. That gentleman, who is the 
laſt writer that has given us 1 upon them, 
differs from the common opinion of their being defign- 


ed for ſepulchres of the Egyptian kings, as Mr Greaves 


thought ; and imagines they were rather ſacred edifices 
built for religious worſhip, and dedicated to the ſun, 
the form of them being emblematical of fire (65). As 
to which, Mr Greaves alſo from the ſame emblematical 
form infers, that they were intended by the builders 
to repreſent ſome of their gods, p. 86. and that they 
were uſed for religious purpoſes ; and particularly ſup- 
Poſes the cells, which are cut in the rock on the north 
and weſt fide of the ſecond pyramid, to be deſigned 
for the lodgings of the prieſts, p. 141, 142. Indeed 
the Doctor imagines, the ſquare cheſt of granate marble 
in the center of the great pyramid, to be intended for 
keeping the images of their deites, or for the ſacred veſt- 
ments or utenſils, or for a ciſtern to hold holy water, 


and not for the tomb of Cheops, as our author main- 


tains. However the Doctor allows, that Cheops and 
other kings might be buried in the precinQs of the 
pyramids, this being no more than what was practi- 
ſed in other temples ; and only contends that their 


principal uſe and deſign was to be objects of wor- 


(66) Ibid. p. 418, 
419, 420. 


Bernard, treating De me 


(67) Smith, Vita 
J. Or. p. 37. 


u 


(68) P. 7. Lond. 
1636, vo. 


ſhip and devotion (66). So that upon the whole he 
agrees with our author as to their double uſe, differing 
only in the nicety, which of the two was principally 
in the founders intention. nos Babb 
” J His diſcourſe of the Reman foot and Denarius.] 
diſtinguiſhed merit of this performance has been 
felt by all ſubſequent writers upon the ſubjeft. Dr Edw. 
nſuris & ponderibus Antiquo- 
rum, highly extols it, and ſays in his MS. lectures (67) 
it is Aurens, imo ſupra aurum omne & metallarum lucem 
pretiofus, Iuculentus. Bp Cumberland in his Efay 1. 
wards the recovery of the Jewiſh meaſures and ve, 


comprehending their monies, obſerves (68), that our au- 


that alſo of his country in the republic of letters, Mhen ſeveral: accuſations were | 
brought againſt him [U] in order to deprive him of his preferments. 


And tho? he 
8 weathered 
igt enn MH e | Made enen MM 
indeed what uſe Mr Greaves intended to make of it. 


He proceeds to take notice that the Jewiſh cubit had 
not been ſtated by our author, only that in the dedica- 
tion he intimates it to be inveſtigable by the help the 
Roman foot, how he thence could have Heduced: it, 
fays the Biſhop, I know nct, but heartily wiſh that 
Mr 'Greayes had lived to finiſh the work he intended, 
about the meaſures and weights of the Ancients. Dr 
George — ' Biſhop of Bath and Wells, in his F- 
quiry into the flate A | the ancient meaſures, Ec. ftiley 
him an accurate author, arid ſpeaks of the known '{kill 
and accuracy of that obſerver, and taking notice of an 
intention of Mr Greaves to-proſecute the ſubje& of the 
Dirhems and Deinars of the Arabians, befides what 
he had done in his diſcourſe of the Roman foot, he 
concludes thus, if is great pity, for many reaſons, that 
* the accurate judgment and exquifite learning, with 
* which he was furniſhed, met with thoſe unhappy times, 
© In you an _ man was not only 4. 09s but ; 
* diſabled from the proſecution of ſuch ſtudies (69). Dr (69) Part i. p, | 
John Arbuthnot 212. 4 G claſſical . part "of 
author on the ſubject of the Roman weights and mea 55 2 
ſures. And Dr Ward frequently mentioned in theſe i > 
notes, in a ſmall 2 — ed De A & partibus ejus n 
commentarius (71), s very highly in praiſe of the | | 
Diſcourſe of * * | Laſtly. | dir tac Newton — Tron 
having referred to Mr Greaves, as eſpecially to be weight, - and 
conſulted on the Roman and Greek cubits (72), makes meaſures, &c. p. 
the following uſe of the Egyptian derah as ſettled by . Lond. 2737, 
Mr Greaves, which deſerves the more attention, fince 

iſho A 8 not ſee what uſe Mr Greaves 
intended to make of it. That incomparable author \/. . 
having found the ancient cubit of Memphis (as is alrea- ans ais. 
dy mentioned) to be 1 Pod of the Engliſh foot, and t Kempiana, 
ſeeing the ian cubit uſed in the time of Mr Greaves xe. 
to be 1 ZZ, proceeds thus: This cubit a ches 
nearer to the ancient cubit of his, than to the {72) In a note to 
leſſer cubits of the 'Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, P. !- be an 
who reigned in Egypt, and therefore it feems to be fol. 
derived from that of Memphis : but it is ter than 
that. And what wonder is it, that a meafure ſhould be 
ſomewhat increaſed in. the ſpace of above 3000 years. 
The meaſures of feet and cubits now, far exceed the 
proportion of human members, and yet Mr Greaves 
ſhews, from the Egyptian monuments, that the human 
ſtature was the fame above 3000 years ago, as it is 
now. 'The meaſures therefore are increafed, the rea- 
ſons of which may be aſſigned. The inftroments which 
uſed to be preferved as ſtandards of meaſures, by con- 
tracing ruſt are increaſed. Iron beaten by the ham- 
mer may inſenfibly relax in a long ſpace of time. Ar- 
tificers likewiſe, in making inftruments choſe to err in 
the exceſs of the materials, and when by filing they at- 
tain any meaſure, 'which 'they think ſufficient, they 
ſtop, knowing that they can ſoon correct that little 
exceſs by filing, if their maſters ſhould complain of it, 
but that they cannot remedy a defect. Let us ſuppoſe 
therefore, that all meaſures have increaſed by degrees, 
eſpecially in the firſt ages, when lefs care was taken 
of them ; and the-cubit of Memphis about the time of 
the Roman empire will be a mean between the ancient 
and the modern cubit, but will approach nearer to the 


(721) Publiched in 


modern. The ancient cubit was 1 Teds of the Engliſh 
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foot, and the modern is 1 £3; the Engliſh foot. 

The mean therefore between them will be about 1 10 

or 1 47,2; of a foot." Now 10000 of ſuch mean or mid- 

dle cubĩts make, 'as they ought, about 30 Attic fladia | 
(73).” To conclude; this peice of our author is de- (73) Ibid. p. 
dicated to Mr Selden in the following addrefs, © To his 417, 418. 
truly noble and learned friend John Seiden, Eſq; Bur- 

geſs of the Univerſity of Oxford, in the honourable 

+ Hauſe of Commons. This gentleman was very ſer- 

viceable to Mr Greaves in the proſecution againſt him 

dy that houſe, it whoſe bar his cauſe was heard : this 

year, as is ſeen/in the next remark... 


{U] Several atcuſations were brought axainf bin.] 


thor, in his book of the Roman foot, hath given us the We have ulready related the beginning of troubles. | 
Egyptian derah, or eubit, accurately àdjued to the occaſioned by the ' unhappy - of the times, in 
1000th part of our Engliſh ſtandard, tho” he did not ſee being ejected from his: lecture at Greſham, —— 

; | . LES $4] 4 : ing 


> 


G R E AV E S. 


%) At this time weathered this firſt ſtorm, yet his reſpite was but ſhort; however he made uſe of that time in 


his cheſt was 
broke open by 


his papers an 
ISS. taken a- 
way, part of 
which were ion, 
and the reſt reco- 
vered by the in- 
tereſt of Mr Sel- 
den. Smith, p · 
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(u\ Wood's Hiſt. 
and Antiq. of 
Oxford, liv. II. 


p · 42. 


(74) See Remark 
NJ. 


(75) Sir Natha- 
niel Brent. 


(76) Sce the 

MSS. letters of 

nur author to Mr 
P:;cocke, ubi ſu- 
pra. 


* Mentiored in 
remark [XI. 


(77) Ibid. 


ni nepolis. 


publiſhing the following peice, Fohannis Bainbrigii Canicularia [M.], to which he added 
the ſo'diers, and Demonſtratio ortus Syrii beliaci pro parallelo Inferioris Ai gypti, 


and alſo In/igntorum aliquot 


ſtellarum longitudines & latitudines ex aſtronomicis obſervationibus Ulug Beigi Tamerlanis mag- 
Oxonie 1648, 8vo. A freſh charge was dreſſed up againſt him that year by 


the parliamentary viſitors [A], to which he thought proper to put in no anſwer, and there- 
by incurred the loſs of his profeſſorſhip, being ejected (7) the gth of October; and he was 
obliged to quit both his fellowſhip in Merton College, and likewiſe the univerſity on the 


gth of November following (u). 


The King's death was a great ſhock to him (9); but as 


he had the happineſs of being endued with an excellent firmneſs of mind, he bore up 
againſt his own injuries with admirable fortitude, and having provided a very worthy per- 


ſon to ſucceed him [7] in the profeſſorſhip, 


ceeding Dr Bainbridge in the Savilian profeſſorſhip at 


Oxford. His executorſhip to that Doctor, or his widow, 
ſoon brought him into freſh troubles, and he was ſo much 
involved in law-ſuits on that account, as to be hindered 
thereby from going to Leyden a ſecond time as he deſign- 
ed (74); to this effect writing to Dr Pococke, October 
28, 1646 My journey, ſays he, ſtill holds, tho” re- 
* tarded by my loſſes, and by Sir N. (75), who hath 
put me to play an after-game with the three brothers 
© by giving them the adminiſtration. And why; be- 
* cauſe Mrs Bainbridge died inteſtate, ſo that I have 
* ſaved the eſtate to very good purpole (76) ; how 
much he ſuffered by this law-ſuit further appears in 
part, from the following atteſtation, though made on 
another occaſion “, of his brother Mr Thomas Greaves. 
I Thomas Greaves do likewiſe teſtify, and will be 
ready to depoſe, that the ſaid Mr John Greaves left 
* Oxford, and lived privately in the country, of pur- 
* pole to avoid the delivering up of ſuch bonds, and 
* other things of Mrs Bainbridge, deceaſed, which 
* were in his cuſtody as executor, unto the commiſſio- 
ners at Oxford (773 ;' theſe commiſſioners of the par- 
liament, it ſeems, ſent ſeveral charges againſt him to the 
committee of the Houſe of Commons, by whom our 
author however, probably by the intereſt of Mr Selden, 
who was one of that committee, was cleared. As 
appears from a letter to his friend, and fellow-ſufferer 
Mr Pococke, dated March the 25th 1647, * I thank 
* God I am thus far proceeded in my troubles, that 
by the committee of Lords and Commons, I am pro- 
* nounced innocent, to the ſhame of my accuſers if 
* they had any. And now I am attending upon the 


court of Aldermen, and the committee at Cambden 


(78) Ibid, © 


* houſe for reſtitution ;* and in another letter to the 
ſame gentleman, dated May 17, 1648, he expreſſes 
himſelf in theſe terms. * I am now going into Kent 
* to my good friend Mr Marſham, not far-from Ro- 
* cheſter, who hath been very importunate, admitting 
* of no excuſe, that I muſt make his houſe and library, 
* who hath a fair one, mine own. It will be this 


* fortnight e'er I return, and it may be ſhall after- 


* wards live with him, if I ſee at my coming to Ox- 
ford the ſame confuſion which I hear, and which is 
© likely in probability to continue (78). 

[WF] Bainbridge's Canicularia, &c.] The Canicu- 
laria is a treatiſe concerning the natural year of the 
Egyptians, ſo called becauſe it commenced from the 
heliacal riſing of Sirius, or the Dog-ltar, firit diſ- 
covered according to Proclus, (in his commentaries up- 
on Timæus, lib. i.) from the flat top of the great pyra- 
mid, or near that place; and from this year was alſo 
derived their Periadus Sothiaca, called therefore annus 
magnus «uv1y3c, conſiſting of 1460 fidereal years; 
in which period their Thoth vagum & fixam, came to 
have the ſame beginning Dr Bainbridge had be 
to make ſome collections from the Greek and Latin 
authors, with remarks upon the ſuppoſed unhealthi- 
neſs and unluckineſs of the Dog- days; to theſe many 
more were added by Mr Greaves, who alſo gave a de- 
monſtration of the heliacal riſing of Sirius, for the pa- 
rallel of Lower Egypt, which was left untouched by 
the author, notwithſtanding the whole piece was built 
upon that phænomenon; the work was firſt undertaken 
by Dr Bainbridge, at the requeſt of Archbiſhop Uſher, 
and completed alſo at his inftance by Mr Greaves, 
and he dedicated it to Dr (afterwards Sir George) Ent, 
and Preſident alſo of the College of Phyſicians, with 
whom (as is here intimated) he commenced an ac- 


quaintance at Padua; and this Gent: eman gave many 
VOL IV. No. CXCT, 


he retired to London, where he married, 
and 


proofs of his ſincere friendſhip both to our author and 
Dr Pococke in theſe times, when they ſtood moſt in 
need of it. 

[A] Zjected by the parliamentary wijitors.} The 
articles exhibited againſt him were, 1. That he betray- 


ed the College, in diſcovering to the King's agents four 


hundred pounds in the treaſury, which thereupon was 
taken away for the King's uſe. 2. That contrary to 
his oath he conveyed away a conſiderable part of the 
College goods without the conſent of the company, and 
thereby gratified courtiers with them in other houſes. 
3. That he feaſted the Queen's confeſſors, and ſent di- 


verſe preſents to them, among which was a holy throne ; 


and that he was more familiar with them than any 
true Protefiants uſed to be. 4. That he was the occa- 
fron of ejecting Sir Nathaniel Brent from his Warden- 
ſhip, for adhering to the Parliament, and bringing in 
Dr Harvey (79) into his place. 5. That be was the 
occaſſon why Mr Edward Corbet and Mr Ralph But- 
ton were turned out of their reſpective offices and cham- 
bers in the College, becauſe they abode in the Parlia- 
ment's quarters. 6. That he gave leave to Father 


Phillips, the Queen's Confeſſor, and Wyat (80), one of (80) Veat a 


her Chaplains, to come into the College library to fludy 
there ; and that he put Mr John French, a Fellow, out 
of his chamber in Merton College, and put them into 
it, &. Our author refuſed to anſwer theſe articles, 
which occaſioned his ejectment (81). There is ſtill 
extant the following atteſtation of his brother, above- 
mentioned, relating to this affair. * I Thomas 
* Greaves do teſtify, and it will be depoſed, that Mr 
* John Greaves, Fellow of Merton College, when the 
plate of the ſaid College was demanded by the 
King. kept himſelf private in his chamber for many 
days, that he might not be preſent, nor give his 
* conſent ; neither did hee go abroad, till hee had 
© heard that the plate was already delivered. Mr John 
Greaves, in a note upon this obſerves, that he had 
kept his chamber three weeks together at that time, 
under pretence of taking phytic (82). However, it 
will be hardly doubted, that he tacitly gave his con- 
ſent thereto; and the article relating to Dr Harvey 
ſeems not to be groundleſs, for that he had a quarrel 
with Sir N. Brent, appears from what is faid in 
remark [U], and his friendſhip for Dr Harvey * is 
ſeen in the poſtſcript of a letter above cited to Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, which is dated September 19, 1644, 
where he writes thus: If I may ſerve Dr Hervey, I 
© ſhall be moſt ready, either here or at Leyden to do 
© it.” Sir Nathaniel Brent was ejected in 1645, and 
Dr Hervey appointed to ſucceed him, but the former 
was reſtored the year following. 

[T] Having provided a proper perſon to ſucceed him.] 
Dr Walter Pope informs us, that conſidering the vio- 


gan lent carriage of the Viſitors, Mr Greaves ſaw it would 


be of no ſervice to him to make any defence ; and 
that finding it was impoſſible for him to keep his 
ground F, he made it his buſineſs to procure an able 
and worthy perſon to ſucceed him. For which pur- 
poſe he went to London, and among others adviſed 
with Dr Scarborough about it, who had then we 
great practice and lived magnificently, his table being 
alaways acceſſible to all learned men, and particular 

to the diſtreſſed Royaliſis, and above all to ſcholars 
ejected out of either of the Univerſities for- adhering to 
the King's cauſe. After mature conſultation it was 
agreed upon, by a general conſent, that no perſon was 
ſo proper and fit for that employment as Mr 8 
Ward. Mr Greaves, who had heard much of Mr 


25 R Ward, 
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(w) He laments 
it to Dr Pococke 


in the moſt 
mourtiful terms. 
O my good friend; 
ſays he, my good 
friend, never ws 
there ſorrow lik e 
our ſorrow,— 
Excuſe me now, 
it | am not able 
to write to you, 
and to anſwer * 
your queſſ ions. 

O Lord God, a- 
vert this great ſin, 
and thy judg- 
men's from tbis 
nation. See more 
of this letter in 
Pococke's Life, 
by Twells, who 
obſerves, that the 
many blots and 
blurs in it, plain- 
ly ſhew it to be 
written in tears. 


(79) The phy- 
fician who diſca- 
ve red the circula- 


tion of the bloods 


Frenchman. 


($1) Wood's 
Ath. Ox. Vol. II. 
col. 157. 


(Sz) MS. papers 
of out author in 
the Savilian Li- 
brary. 


Dr Birch has 
given a remark - 
able conference 
upon a phy fical 
ſubjet between 
gur author and 
this eminent 
Phyfician. See a 
note at the end 
of Pyramidogr. 
in Miſcell. Vol. I. 


+ After the de- 
cree of the Viſi- 
tors, he ſeems to 
have tried his in- 
tereſt in the 
Committee, 
where it hung in 
ſuſpence for ſome 
months. For in 


ry a letter to Dr 


Pocacke, dated 
Aug. 1649, he 
complains, as of a 
freſh grievance, 
that the Com- 
mittee had 

him out of "Ms 
Lecture. Life 
of Dr Pococke, 


p · 21. 


W 
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(x) Theſe he re- 
priated in 1652, 
See an account of 
them in Remark 
[c.] 


® This is dedica- 
to the Rep. of 

Venice, to whom 
he acdreiled a 
compliment in 


elegant Latin 
verſe. 


($3) He red 
at Tame Park in 
that county, the 
Seat of Lord 
Wenman, who 
had invited him 
to his houſe. Sce 
his article. 


GREAVES: 


and living upon his patrimony, went on as before in employing the preſs. In this reſolution (y/ Birch's Lig 


he publiſhed Bins tabulæ geograpbice, una Naſſir Eddini Perſæ, altera Ulug Beigi Tatari, com- 


mentariis ex Abulfeda aliiſque Arabum Geograpbis illuſtrate, Lond. 1648. 4to (x). 


As alſo 


Elementa Linguæ Perfice, Lond. 1649 4to, to which he ſubjoined Anonymus Perſa de figlis 


Arabum & Perſarum aſtronomicis, Lond. 1648, 


preparing a Turkiſh dictionary (y). 


4to[Z]. At the ſame time he was engaged in 


In 1650 came out in 4to his Epoche celebriores, aſtro- 


nomicis, hiſtoricis, chronologis, Chatatorum, Syrogracorum, Arabum, Perſarum, Choraſmiorum u/j. 


Ward, though he had no acquaintance with him, 
readily agreed, and undertook to find out Mr Ward, 
and make him the profer. In that deſizn he returned 
to Oxford, whither Mr Ward knowing nothing of 
what had been concerted in his behalf, happened to 
come ſoon after, either to conſult ſome books in the 
public library, or to viſit his friends and acquaintance, 
as he frequently uſed to do (83). Entring the Bear 
Inn, he luckily meets Mr Greaves coming out, who, 
finding this was the man he wanted, immediately ſa- 
luted him expreſſing his great joy at this fortunate 
rencounter, after which, taking him afide, he impart- 
ed his butineſs in the defign of having him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, urging him with great importunity thereto : 
I remember, continues this author, I heard the Bi- 
* ſhop ſay, that among other arguments Mr Greaves 
told him, if you refufe it, they will give it to 
ſome cobler of their party, who never heard of the 
name of Euclid, or the mathematicks, and yet will 
greedily ſnap at it for the ſalary's ſake.” This un- 
expected addreſs threw Mr Ward's modeſty into ſome 
confuſion at firſt. But after a while, returning many 
thanks for ſo extraordinary a favour, he objected the 
difficulty of effecting it, alledging that he had no 


room to expect he ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy a pub- 


lic Profeſſor's place quietly in Oxford, when it was 
notoriouſly known, that he was turned out of Cam- 
bridge for refuſing the Covenant; Mr Greaves replied, 


that he and his friends had confidered that obſtacle, 


and found out a way to remove it; and it was effec- 


($4) Dr Pope's 
Life of Seth 
Ward Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, p. 18, 


19, 20, 27. 


Lond. 1697, 8ro. 


tually removed a little while after by means of Sir John 
Trevor, who though of the Parliament party, was a 

reat lover of learning, and very obliging to ſeveral 

holars, who had been turned out of the two Uni- 
verſities; and by his intereſt Mr Ward obtained the 
Profeſſor's chair, and kept his ſeat therein without 
taking the Covenant or Engagement. Being thus ſet- 
tled in the Profeſſor's chair, be procured for Mr 
Greaves the full arrears of his ſalary, amounting to 
five hundred pounds ; for part, if not all the land al- 
lotted to pay the Savilian Profeſſors lies in Kent, which 
county was in the power of the Parliament, wwho wwith- 
held the money (84). 

[Z] Elementa Lingue Perfice, & ) The firſt of 
theſe pieces is dedicated to Mr Selden, being firſt 
drawn up at his requeſt, and approved by him ; Dr 
Smith tells us, [p. 16.) it was written before our au- 
thor's travels (into the Eaſt), and the ſame is mtimated 
in the dedication, but could not then be printed for 
want of types. The tract ſubjoined is addrefled to 
his friend Monſieur Hardy, to whom he gives his mo- 
tive for publiſhing it, viz. that though many perſons 


"had written of the Siglæ of the Jews, which occur 


Having taken 
notice of the 
emboliſmus, or 
Leap year, of the 
Aradians, and 
how it differs 
from the Chri- 
ſeian, both which 
he had marked 
with a Sneo/a, he 
concludes thus: 
De emboliſmo Per- 
ſuo & Gelato 
vide fis contmen- 
tarivs meflros in 


Ulug Bergium, 
(35) Ubi ſupra, 


p · Vet he 
th it was 
probable they 


were written. 


every where among the Rabbins, yet no account had 
been publiſhed by any author of thoſe uſed by the Per- 
ſians and Arabians, eſpecially in their aſtronomical 
tables; that having met at Conſtantinople with this 
anonymous Perſian writer, who explains that ſubject 
with great clearneſs and accuracy, he thought it not 
unfit to be joined to his Elementa Lingue Perſicæ, 
which he had begun at Paris at the inſtance of Monſieur 
Hardy. | 

4.1 Epoc bæ celebriores, & ] Theſe epochæ are 
of ſingular ſervice in correcting a vaſt number of er- 
rors in our books of chronology, and for the better 


underſtanding of them they are reduced by our au- 
thor to the julian 


period, and the vulgar Diony ſian 
æra of Chriſt; he has likewiſe added a praxis of the 
tables, with proper lemmata and examples. But the 
commentaries mentioned in the title were not printed 
with the book, though they are again referred to at 
the end of it ®. Yet Dr Smith after a very diligent 
exlijuiry was never able to find them (85). With re- 


tate, ex iraditione Ulug Beigi, Arabice & Latine, cum commentariis AA]. As allo the ſame 


year 


gard to the piece annexed Choraſniæ. — deſcriptio ex ta- 
bulis Abulfede. In the preface having taken notice 
how much the tables of Abulfeda had been wiſhed for 
by the learned, and mentioned Ramuſius as the firſt 
who cited them, and ſhewed the uſe of them ; he pro- 
ceeds in obſerving, that many palfages in them relat- 
ing to Aſia had been corrected by Caſtaldus an emi- 
nent Geographer, who had undertaken the deſcription 
of that part of the world, and upon whoſe authority 
the tables are frequently mentioned by Ortelius in his 
Theſaurus Geagraphicus Speakirg of the method of 
theſe tables he writes, that the firſt meridian was 
drawn through the Fortunate Iſtands by Ptolomy and 
his followers, the Greeks and Latins, and that the 
ancient Arabians followed the Greeks in that point : 
But that Abulfeda, with ſome others, computed the 
longituce from the meridian paſſing the extreme pro- 
montory which runs out into the Atlantic Ocean. 


LY 


of our author, 
p. 34+ It wag 
in enMmeere with 
Mr Will, Sea. 
man, author of 
a Turkiſh gram » 
mat; but this 
dict'onary Waz 
never finiſhes, 
See more of this 
in Dr Pocycke's 
Article. 


Hence, continues he, the reaſon is plain why in ſome 


of the aſtronomical tables, and geographical charts of 


the Arabians, Alexandria in Egypt is placed in 31 


longitude, in others in 61; the former computing 
from the ſhore of the Atlantic Ocean, the latter from 
the Fortunate Iſlands. But the Indian Geographers 
and Aſtronomers have a quite different method of com- 
puting the longitude, drawing the firſt meridian in 
the Eaft through Concador, whereas the Greeks and 
Latins, as alſo the Perſians, Arabians, and others, fix 
it in the Weſt, which appears from an inſtitution of 
aſtronomy wrote by Ali Koſhgi, an eminent Perſian 
aſtronomer. In fixing the climates, Abulfeda takes a 


very different method from the common one; beſides 


the ſeven climates of the ancient Greeks, followed 
herein by the Arabians and Perſians as being real, and 
* Jgw, depending on the length of the days, he 
aſſigns twenty eight others £49 umTiJeow, diſtinguiſh- 
ing in his tables between c/ima werum and clima cog- 
nitum; by this latter he means any country or king- 
dom, which contains ſeveral provinces or tracts of 
land, as Syria, al Erak, and other countries: ſome- 
times clima copnitum is part of one true climate, ſome- 
times of two; as Syria is partly in the third, and 
partly in the fourth climate ; ſometimes clima cog nitum 
contains part of feven climates, as it is reported of 
China, the longitude of which is ſaid to exceed the 
latitude. 'Fhe reaſon why Adulfeda reckons Arabia, 
or as he calls it, the peninſula of Arabia, the firſt cli- 
mate was, on account of the temple of God, and Ma- 
homet's ſepulchre ſeated there. In proceeding, Mr 
Greaves explains Abulfeda's method in meaſuring the 
diſtances of places in theſe maps. He tells us, that 
he had collated theſe tables with five MSS. one of 
which belonged to Erpenias, and was tranſcribed from 
a MS. in the library of the EleQor of Palatine ; an- 
other, which was the very MS. from which Erpenius's 
copy was taken, and removed to the Vatican library ; 
two others, in Mr Edward Pococke's library, and the 
fifth bought by himſelf at Conſtantinople ; by the 
help of theſe a great number of errors in each of the 
tables are corrected. but not the leaſt alteration made 
without the authority of the major part of the MSS. 
except the caſe evidently required it. Mr Greaves 
calls this work Majoris operis ſpecimen, and then tak- 
ing notice of the ſeveral attempts formerly made for 
preparing an intire edition of that author (85), he ſays, 
DPuod itaque a tantis wiris ſuſceptum & a doctis hodie 
fere omnibus efflagitatum tandem, favente Deo optimo 
maxima, in hoc minquam ſatis deploranda patriæ mee 
calamitate, in marximo fortunarum naufragio, ſumma- 
que animi inquietudine conſummatum efft. From this 
paſſage Dr Smith concludes, that our author had 
wrote and prepared for the preſs, what he calls Verſio 


integra tabularum geographicarum Abulfedæ, _ 
WP: 0 


86) Viz. by 
Erpenius and 
Schic kard. After 
Mr Greaves the 
ſame was at- 
tempted by S. 
Clerk, and W. 
Guiſe at Oxford, 
and as is ſaid by 
Mr Thevenot in 
France, and again 
at Orford by Mr 
Gagnier in 17233 
but they were all 
prevented by 
death or ſame o- 
ther accident 
from executing 
their deſign. 
Smith. p. 31. 
Renaudot's Præf. 
to his Accounts of 
India and China, 
p. 12, 13, and 
Gapnier's Pref. 
ad Abulfed. de 
vit. &c. Mo- 
hammed. p. X. 


* Mr Renaudot 
obſerves, that 
Abu'feda's geo- 
graphy is of little 
or no nſe, in et- 
tling the geogra- 
phy of the ca- 
ſtern countries. 
by rezſun of the 
uncertainty, be 
leaves pohtion of 
places in amidſt a 
great number of 
different accounts. 
But Mr Gaęnier 
remarks, that, by 
comparing theſe 
Various accounts 
with modern ob- 
ſervations, the 
true ſituati n of 
places wou'd be 
better adjuſted. 
See the 1: cited 
pieces of theſe 
two authors. 


(87) He was 
born June 6, 
1436, and Cied 
July 6, 1476, 
G:Terd, in ejus 
vita, p. 67, 92. 
Pariſ. 1654, 4to. 


(88) He was 
bun May zo, 
1423, and died 
April 7, 1461. 
ibid, in ejus vita, 


p. 58, 74. 


(39) This was 
afterwards made 
uſe of by Dr 
Wallis in his hi- 
ſtory of Algebra. 


ſobjaincd to it bis treatiſe, 


SG R E AV E Ss. 


year the following peice. Cboraſmi & Aaoralvabræ hoc eſt regionum extra fluvinm Oxum 


deſcriptio ex tabulis Abulfædæ Iſmaelis principis Hamah, 4to. And another in E 
tuled A deſcription of the grand Seignior*s Seraglis or Turkiſh Emperour*s court, 8v0*, In 1652 
publiſhed a piece with this title, Aſtronomica quedam tx tradittone Shah Cholgii Perſæ, 


he 


ngliſh inti- 


una cum hypotheſibus Planetarum : item excerpta quædam ex Alfergani elementis aſtronomicis, 
li Kuſtigti de terre magnitudine & ſpbærarum cæleſtium a terra diſtantiis cum interpreta- 
tione Latina [B] 4to. To this he added the Bins Tabule geographice, &c. [C C] above 


he had neither ſeen it nor knew where it was But 
that Mr Greaves had ſome years before collated ſeveral 
copies of Abulfeda with that view, appears from 
a letter to Mr Pococke, dated October 28, 1646, 
which begins thus, * T humbly thank you for theſe 
happy ſolutions, and conjectureg of your's, concern- 
ing my doubts in Abulfeda, moſt of which I find to 
* agree with Erpenius's copy, and therefore I have 
* fince taken ſo much pains as to compare your's and 
* Erpenius's manuſcripts, and have writ the variæ 
* lectiones into your's, with black lead :? and having 


told the manner in which he had done it, fo as not 


to hurt but improve the manuſcript, he proceeds thus, 
I defire you, with your own, to take my Abulfeda, 
* as a ſmall gift, if theſe times ſhould hinder me from 
perfedting what I have deſigned. Though to ſpeak 
the truth, thoſe maps which ſhall be made out of 
Abulfeda, will not be ſo exact as I did expect, as I 
have found by comparing ſome of them with our 
modern and beſt charts In his deſcription of the 
Red Sea, which was not far from him, he is moſt 
groſely miſtaken; What may we then think of 
places remoter ? however, there may be good uſe of 
the book for the Arabian writers “. I have alſo 
compared Ptolemy's Geography, of Bertius's edi- 
tion, with a fair Greek manuſcript of your friend's, 
whereby I ſpeak it confidently, two thouſand errors 
may be cotrected in the Greek edition; and I now 
find that to be true, which Holſtenius long ſince told 
me, that Bertius had done nothing worthy of com- 
mendations in that fair and coftly edition of Pto- 
lemy ; whereas I find Mercator's conjectures often 
very happily to agree with the manuſcript.” In this 
preface Mr Greaves confounds Abulfeda, the author of 
the Geography, with another perſon of the fame name, 
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concerning which miſtake ſee Dr Pococke's article. 


[BB] Afronomica quædam ex traditione Shah Chalgii 
Perſæ, &c ] In the preface our * a ſhort 
hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of Altronomy a- 
mong the Arabians, by which we find, that very near 
400 years before the publication of this book, Ge- 
rardus Cremonenſis, a perſoa excellently ſkilled in the 
Arabic language, though not ſo well verſed in aſtrono- 
my, publiſhed theories of the planets. His errors, 
which had been univerſally received and adopted by 
the ignorant profeſſors of the Sciences, were refuted 

rſt by Regiomontanus (37); whoſe maſter, Geor 
Purback (88), an eminent Aſtronomer, having a little 
before wrote his book de Theoriis Planetarum, had 
therein facilitated the reading of Ptolemy, and the 
ancient Aſtronomers (a). And he is the firſt, after 
the reſtoration of learning in Europe, who wrote 
a ſhort introduction into the more abſtruſe parts of the 
Science. After him there appeared ſeveral Elements 
of the Science, and Commentaries upon Ptolemy ; of 
whom the moſt eminent are Eraſmus Rheinbold, and 
Michael Mæſtlin; this laſt being frequently recem- 
mended by Tycho Brahe. Theſe authors having 
made uſe of a great number of barbarous terms, un- 
known to the Latin language, which had grown into 
the writings of Aſtronomers from the publication of 
the Caſtilian tables, Mr Greaves thought it would be 
no unacceptable preſent to the Republic of Letters to 
trace theſe exotic words to their original; in that de- 
ſign ke fixed upon this ſhort tract taken from the Com- 
mentaries of Mahmud Shah Cholgi. The words here 
explained are Juzahar, Zenith, Nadir, Buth, with a 
rodigious variety of others, either taken from the Ara- 
bias or formed in imitation of them [89]. And as all 


mentioned. 


the books of Science, eſpecially Phyfic and Mathe- 
matics, came to Europe out of the Arabian ſchools, 
from the time of Al Mammon, by whoſe direction 
the Greek writers were firſt tranſlated into Arabic at 
Babylon; ſo by this piece of Shah Cholgi, the reader 
will find, that the celeſtial hypotheſes of the Perfians 
and Arabians are exactly conformable to thoſe of 
Ptolemy, and have them ſuccinctly and clearly explain- 
ed and adapted to the motions of the planets, from the 
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Our author did 
not know that 
this picce of Mr 
R. Withers had 
been printed be- 
fore in Purchas's 
Pilgrims, part ii. 
lib, 9. C. 15. 


accurate obſervations of Naſſir Eddin in the city of 


Maraga. Beſides, the ſtudious in the Oriental tongues 
maſt be pleaſed to ſee a book publiſhed in the genuine 
Perſian language; ſince what had been before publiſhed 
in that tongue were full of barbariſms and impro- 
prieties (go). This Shah Cholgi flouriſhed in the year 
865 of the Hegira, and 1461 of the Chriftian æra, 
when he compoſed his Commentaries, (of which the 
preſent tract is a part) dedicated by Naſſir Eddin to 
Ilechan Tatar: and though it is not known whether 
he wrote any thing elſe, yet Mr Greaves obſerves, 
that theſe alone are ſufficient to correct a great many 
errors in aſtronomy ; and to confute diverſe aſſertions 
in chronology received upon the authority of Joſeph 
Scaliger ; and to explain a variety of things in the 
Arabian writers, eſpecially the Mathematicians. In 
the dedication to John Marſham, Eſq; (afterwards Sir 
John Marſham) Mr Greaves remarks, that it was at 
his ſollicitations that Mr Marſham was prevailed with 


(90) Particularly 
the Pentateuch 
by Tawuſh the 
Jew, and Xavi- 
ers Hiftoria 
Chriſti & Petri, 
publiſhed by Lu- 
dovicus de Dieu, 
at Leyden in 
1639, 


to publiſh his Diatriba Chronologica, printed at Lon- | 


don, 1649, 4to. | 

[CC] Bine tabulæ, c.] N:ffir Eddin, the author of 
the firſt of theſe tables, flouriſhed about the 660 year of 
the Hegira, and was an eminent Perfian Mathematician 
and Aſtronomer, greatly commended by Gregory AÞu'l 
Faragius. Hiſtorians relate, that preſenting a book 
he had wrote to Moſtaaſem, the laſt Kalif of Babylon, 
who treated it with contempt, he was ſo exaſperated, 
that he went to Holac Chan, prince of the Tartars, 
and perſwaded him to make war upon Moftaaſem, whoſe 
army was defeated and himſelf with his four ſons 
{lain by Holac Chan after the taking of Babylon. By 
this event, the empire and name of the Abbaſſidæ, 
which had flouriſhed about 500 years in Afia, were en- 
tirely extinguiſhed. It is probable, that Naffir Eddin 
was advanced to great honours by Holac, and had a 
conſiderable ſhare in his friendſhip ; and under hi 
tronage formed the Aſtronomical tables which he 


{tiled the Ilechan Tables, from Ilechan king of the Tar-* 


tars [or Tatars], by the aſſiſtance of the beft mathema- 
ticians in the city of Maraga. Mahmud Shah Cholgi 
prefers theſe tables to all others, and Mr Greaves re- 
marks, that if they had been known to the Europeans 
in the preceding ages, thoſe monſtrous hypotheſes of 
an eighth heaven, long before introduced by Thebet 
Ebn Corah, would have been exploded. Mr Greaves 
therefore extracted this table out of his collection, 
which he thought would be of great uſe in illuftracing 
the Geography of the reinoteſt parts of Afia, moſt of 


which Naſſir Eddin had ſeen, and travelled over, and 


given an accurate account of the reſt from the writin 

of the Indians and Arabians . Ulug Beig, king of Par- 
thia and India, and grandſon of Timurlan the Great, 
was the author of the other tables. Refiding at Samar- 
kand his metropolis, he exerciſed himſelf in the ſtudy 
of Mathematics and Aſtronomy ; and having ſent from 
all parts for Aſtronomers, (the principal of whom were 
Giyath Eddin Iamfhud, and Ali Kuſhgi, author of a 


celebrated book in the elements of Arithmetic ind A- S* 


ſtronomy] and furniſfied them with inftruments, he ob- 
£5 | ed, 


(a) This «a+ dope long before by Ptolemy himſelf in hie 61d age (not to mention a great number of Arabian and Perfian writers 
after him, as Albatrani, Alſervan, Cuſta Ebn Luka, Naſſir Eddin, and Kuſhzil. For Prolemy having finiſhed his Meydan Zuvlatic, 


memory, or to aſſiſt yeuth. 


Dr Jonn Bainbridge publiſhed ic with Proclus's Sfbera, at London, 1620, 4to. 


Mr Greaves 
mentions ſeveral 
eminent Arabian 
Geographers be- 
fides Abulfeda, 
and the authors 
(which are about 
30) cited by him. 
the Article 
PRIDEAUX 
[Humranr] 


belle Naples, of the hypotheſis of the planets, with a view either to refreſh his own 
ut this picce continued in obſcurity, ſcarce known to the Greeks, much leſs to the Latias, till 
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(z) Smith's O- 
bituary in Peck's 
Defiderata Curio- 
fa, VI. II. lib 
xiv. p. 25. 


(a 4) Wood's 
Ath. Ox. col. 58. 


mentioned. He had prepared ſeveral other works. fot the preſs D D], and was meditating 
more [E E] at this time. But theſe and many other valuable pieces, which might have 
been expected from him, the public has loft by his death, which happened October 8, 6% smith vit 


(z) 1652. His body was interred in the church of St Bennet Sherehog in London (a ). “ 
He had made his will the year before, wherein, bequeathing his eſtate to his wife for her life (ec See our au. 


ſerved, in company with them, the phænomena of the 
heavens with the utmoſt accuracy, and from thence 
formed his tables (which are famed over the whole 
Eaſt) in the year 841 of the Hegira, and 1437 of the 
Chriſtian era. Among theſe, according to the cuſtom 
of Aſtronomers, is ranked the Geographical Table here 
publiſhed by Mr Greaves; who tells us, that he was 
informed by ſome 'Turkiſh Aſtronomers of no mean 
parts and ſkill at Conſtantinople, upon remarking the 


agreement between the obſervations of Tycho Brahe 


and thoſe of Ulug Beig, that the latter, beſides his 
other molt exact inſtruments, had procured a quadrant, 
the radius of which in length equalled the height of 
the dome of St Sophia: this account the Turks had 
trum Perſians of credit. Mr Greaves lerves the rea- 
der to believe as much of this ſtory as he pleaſes ; but 
oblerves, that very large inſtruments were abſolutely 
neceſſary to take the height of the Pole, ſo accurately 
as he had done at Samarkand, (where Ulug Beig 


Teigned, according to Emir Cond, above forty years) 


for he makes it to be 39. 37/. 23”. from whence we 


may conciude his great accuracy in the reſt of his ob- 


(91 Vita J ban. 
Grev. p. 31. 


(92) Lives oft 
C:efhim Profe:- 
ſors, p. 147. 


(˖93 Taken from 
Texeita the Spa- 
niard, who bor- 
rowed many 
things from E- 
mir Cond, the 
Perfian. 

From this edi- 
tion Mr la Ro- 
que made his 
Frerch tranſla- 
tien of the lame 
de ſci iption of 
Arabva ſuhjo ned 
to D'Arviux's 
3 d Pa- 
eſtite, printed at 
Par is 5717, 8v0. 


(94) To theſe are 


to be added I em latitude of Conſtantinople and Rhodes. No 178. 


mata Archimedes 
mentioned in re- 
mark. | Q_ } 
which we nit 
inſerted in an 
edition „f Archi- 
medes'sViorks mn 
1675, 4to. by 
Dr Earruw, 

In I 7Ct) there 
came out a p ce 
intituled, The 
Origin and Au- 
tiquſty of our 
Enęliſh weights 
and mea ure, &c. 
By Mr Jahn 
Creavet, \&ro- 
nomy Pret-(Tor at 
Oxford; arid a 
ſecond edition 
was pub!.ſh:'d in 
1745, 12M0. 
Put this tract was 
not wrote by cur 
author, as pre» 
ently app ars up- 
on looking intoit. 


(95) He deſigned 
to have printed it, 
but was prevented 
by his death. 


ſervations. Notwithſtanding this, a manuſcript 0: our 
author, entitled Chorographical Maps, from the Ta- 
bles of Nathr Eddin, Abulfeda, and Ulug Beig, com- 
ing after his death into the hands of Dr Smith (91), 
tnat gentleman did not think proper to print it, by rea- 
ſon he found the maps not fo correct as ſome which 
had been made in later times. The Commentaries 
mentioned in the title of Binz Tabulz, &c. were never 
printed, and Dr Ward thinks they were never written, 
from a paſſage in one of our author's letters to Mr Po- 
cocke, where he ſays, * The book I ſend you ſhould 
have been with you long ſince, but by reaſon of my 
many diverſions and law-ſuits, I have not as yet di- 
ſtributed the copies, nor added the Commentary I 
* intended.” Though there is no date to this letter, 
yet, by the mention of his law-ſuits, Dr Ward ſup- 
poſes theſe two Geographical Tables muſt be meant, 
which were firſt printed at the time he was in theſe 
troubles (92). 

[DD] Prepared ſeveral other works for the preſs.] 
Several of theſe have been fince printed. As (1) In 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. The manner of hatching 
chickens at Cairo. No 137. An Account of ſome expc- 
rimzents for trying the farce of great guns made at Wool- 
ah. March 18, 1651. No 173. An Account of the 
Af- 
terwards reprinted in Mr Ray's Collection of Travels, 
1693. Fol. (2) Binaram Tabularum Verſio a Geargio 
Chryſocacca ex manuſcriptis Perſicis greece facta, quarum 
altera longitudine: & latitudines flellarum inſignium 25, 
altera inſicnium oppiderum, continebat. Theſe tables 


were publiſhed by Iſmael Bullialdus, in an Appendix to 


his Aſtronemia Philolaica, which Vir Greaves had col- 
lated with his copy, and the latier of them has been 
repriuted in Dr Hudſon's third Volume of Collections, 
intitled Geographic weteris Scriptores Græci minores, 


Oxon. 1712. © 8vo. (3} Deſcriptio Peninſulæ Ara- 


biz ex Abulfeda (93), cum deſcriptione maris Perfici & 


Rubri; Arabice & Latine (4) Ptalemei Arabia. Theſe 
two laſt were likewiſe publiſhed by Dr Hudſon in the 
ſame Volume with the Tabulæ Chryſococcæ (94). _ 
The following are not yet printed. (] Tabulæ in- 
tegræ longitudinis  latitudinis flellarum fixarum juxta 
Ulug Beis i obſervationes. Mr Greaves carefully col- 


lated five Ferſian MiSS of theſe tables, after which he 


travſhaed them into Latin, and depoſited the copy with 


Archbiſhop Uſher. But this not being known to Mr 
Thomas Hyde, of Queen's College in Oxford, he 
made a new verſion, and publiſhed it with the origi- 
nal and a learned Commentary at Oxford, 1665, in 
4to. (2) A geographical account of the mountains in the 
country near the Arabians, from Abulfeda. Engliſh. 
(3) Of the Tatars, or inhabitants of Mogol. (95), with 


moralis. 


who 


a ſhort defcription of the chief regions in Perſia. 
(4) Elementa amnium ſcientiarum præſertim mathemas- 
ticarum. This book, written with his own hand, was 
given to Dr Dudley Loftus of Ireland, by Dr Nicholas 
Greaves, our author's brother, and afterwards came 
into the hands of Dr Thomas Smith (96), by whom it 
was left among his other manuſcripts to Mr Hearne, 
and is now in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It is a 
ſmall piece, about the ſize of an ordinary pamphlet, in 
8 vo. It was bound by order of Mr Hearne, being be- 
fore a collection of looſe papers which our author car- 
ried about in his pocket, by way of Adverſaria. It 
conſiſts o? 41 heads, which are as follow. Obſerva- 
tions relating to Chronology and Aſtronomy, particularly 
an account of the epoc hæ uſed by ſeveral nations. Ars 
gnomonica Ars militaris Agriculture, a blank page 
with only the title. Ars nawigationis. Juriſpruden- 
tia. Concerning law. Medicina. Chymica. Curious 
extras out of oriental authors, relating chi:fly ta ma- 
thematical ſubjects, as particularly chronological tables 
out of Naſſir Eddin. | 
eminent Philoſophers, from Ebn Chalicau and other Ma- 
nuſcripts. Eclipſes of the ſun and moon at Oxford, 
Rome, Marana in the Weſt Indies, Conſtantinople, and 
many other places Collections out of the Geographia 
Nubienſis ; de magnitudine terre, tbe opinion of ſeveral 
oriental writers on that ſubject; Tabula aſtronomicæ 
Perfice ; de calculo aſtronomico. Algebra. De philoſa- 
phia, five de artibus & ſcientiis in geners. Grammati- 
ca. Rhetorica, Hiſtoria. Logica. Phyſica. Meta- 
phyfica. Aritbmetica. Geometria. Aſtronomia. Op- 
tica. Aſtrologia. Trigonometria. Chronological and 
Aſtronomical Obſervations, collected out of oriental and 
other authors. Tables of the longitude and latitude of 
places ex Ulug Bego & Replera, Geographia, a blank 
page with only the title. Mufica, a blank page. 


An Account of ſome of the moſt 


| (46), he left his cabinet of coins to Sir John Marſham (ec) author of the Canon Chronicus, to ite prefixes 
and appointed the eldeſt of his three younger brothers Dr Nicolas Greaves [FF] his executor, 35. 


ce lanies, p. 


(95) Dr Smith 
Calis this bonle 
Synopſis & Com- 
pendium zy 
N .- Vita, 


J. G. 10 31. 


Metrica. Geodæſia. Altimetrica. Mechanica, a blank 


page. Trigonometrical caſes. 
gents, De militia Romana. Architectura militaris. 
Architectura. Piqtura, a blank page. Sculptura, a 
blank page. De Divinatione. Theologia. Philoſophia 
Chranological and Aſtronomical Collections. 
(5) Qunſftiones Abdalle Ebn Salan Judæi cum Moham- 
medis reſponſis, a Tohanne Gravio ex Arabica lingua in 
Latinam traductæ & notis illuſtrate. Dr Ward tells 
us ()] this is a curious manuſcript in Arabic and Latin, 
then [1740] in the poſſeſhon of Sir Richard Ellys, 
Bart. and that it contains certain queſtions taken out 
of the Jewiſh Law by Ebn Salan, and propoſed to 
Mohammed, which being anſwered by him, this Rab- 
bi is there ſaid to have become one of his principal 
followers. | | 

[EE] Was meditating others.) Among theſe was an 
account of the magnitude of the earth according to the 
Arabians, as alſo their weights and meaſures ; and a 
deſcription of the Egyptian ſepulchres, with an account 
of their hieroglyphics and other antiquities, of which 
he had a large quantity of various ſorts. There is 
likewiſe in the Savilian Muſzum a ſmall MS. book con- 
taining aſtronomical, geographical, and other miſcella- 


Tables of figns and tan- 


(97) Ubi ſupra, 
I'D 150. 


neous obſervations made at Conſtantinop!e, Rhodes, A- 


lexandria, and other places in the Eaft, chiefly in 1638, 


and a printed*Almanack for 1637 filled with MS. ob- 


ſervations in aſtronomy, and other remarks of various 
kinds made in Italy after his return from the Ealt in 
1639. Several extracts from theſe have been printed 
by Dr Ward, and more by Dr Birch in the Miſcellane- 
ous Works, &c. In the iſt Vol. of which he has given 
us the Pyramidographia, with a great many addi- 
tions and alterations from a copy correfted by the au- 
thor, and the diſcourſe of the Roman foot and denarius. 
[FF] His brother Dr Nicolas Greaves.) This gen- 
tleman was firſt a Commoner at St Mary's Hall in Ox- 
ford, and being choſen Fellow of All Souls College in 
1627, became Senior Proctor of the Univerſity in _— 
e 


T7. 
"7", . + 


. 


ter, and ot her 
parts of his 
works, paſſim. 


GRE AVE S. GREEN VILL. 
who by will bequeathed our author's aſtronomical inſtruments to the Savilian library at Ox- —— 


ford, where they are repoſited (dd) together with ſeveral of his papers (ee). ”Y 
much lamented by his friends [G G], he ſeems to be a man of great reſolution, and the * Fiber: is 
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His toſs was fciptoram Angli 
unum collect. 


whole tenor of his life ſhews him a zealous Royaliſt, and ſteady in his friendſhips, tho? parti. f. 30. 
as he declares of H H] himſelf not at all inclined to contention ; he was highly eſteemed Ou 10% fell 
by ſeveral learned men abroad, with whom he correſponded, as William Schickard, James 
Golius, Cladius Hardy, Francis Junius, Peter Scavenius, and Chriſtian Ravius ; and | 
/f) See his let» DOME, beſides Archbiſhop Laud, he had an intimate friendſhip with Archbiſhop Uſher, nu by kin 
U Mr Selden, Dr Gerard Langbaine, Dr William Harvey, Sir John Marſham, Dr Edward to a bookſeller, 
Pococke, Dr Charles Scarborough, Dr George Ent, and other great men (ff). 


(ee) A treat many 
At of theie papers 


and Joſt or dif- 
perſed. Smith, 
p. 37. 


(98) Smith, and 
Wood's Ath. Ox. 
Vol. 11. col. 669. 


(99) This was 
occaſioned by 
ſome uncaſineſs 
among his pa- 
riſhioners, on ac- 
count of his bad 
utterance in the 
pulpit, owing to 
an impediment in 
his ſpet ch. Wood, 
Ath. Ox. Vol. 
II. col. 556. 


(100) Theſe are 
(1) Obſervationes 
gueadam in Perſi- 
cam Pentateucbi 
verfionem. Bib. 
Polyglot. Vol. VI. 
p. 48. (2) An- 
not atio nes u- 
dam in Perſicam 
interpretationem 
Evangelirrum, 
ibid. p. 56. theſe 
laſt are tranſla- 
ted into Latin, by 
Mr Samuel 
Clarke. 


He proceeded, B. D. Nov. t, 1642, and being created 

Doctor on the 6th of June the year following, was 
afterwards preferred to the Deanery of Dromore in 
Ireland (98). The two other brothers were men of con, 
ſiderable learning. Of theſe, Thomas the elder was 
born at Colmore, and having his firſt education at 
Charter-Houſe School, was admitted March 27, 1627, 
ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti College in Oxford, and taking 
his degrees in Arts, became fellow of tlie college in 
1636. He proceeded, B D. in 1641, and had the 
reftory of Dunſby in Lincolnſhire, beſides a living near 
London before the Reſtoration : after which he was cre- 
ated D. D. in 1661, and became rector of Bennyfield, 
in Northamptonſhire, and in 1666 a Prebendary of Pe 

terborough, bat this laſt was the only preferment he was 
poſſeſſed of at his death, which happened in 1676, at 
an eftate he had purchaſed at Weldon in Northamp. 
tonſhire, having retired thither upon his reſignation of 
Bennyfield ſome time before (99) ; upon his grave ſtone 
in the chancel of Weldon church (where he was inter- 
red) is the following inſcription : Thomas Gravis, 
S. Th. D. Eccleſiæ Petroburg. Prebend. Vir ſummæ pie- 
tati & eruditionis ; In Philoſophicis paucis ſecundus ; In 
Philologicis peritiſſimis par; In linguis orientalibus ple- 
riſque major, quarum Perſicam notis in appendice ad Biblia 
Polyglotta dotifſime illuſtrawit (100). Arabicam publice 
in Academia Oxon. profeſſus eft (101), digniſſimus etiam 
qui & Theokogiam in eodem loco profiteretur ; Poeta 
inſuper & Orator infignis; atque in Mathematicis 
profunde doctus. Reipublice Literariæ & Eccleſiæ Chri- 


(101) In 1637 fliane flebilis obiit Maij 22, ann. 1676. et. ſue 65. 


he was appointed 
Deputy Arabic 
Profefſyr to Dr 
Pococke. [ See his 
article. ]He print- 
ed his ſpeech on 
this occaſion 
with the follow- 
ing title, De 
linguæ Arabice 
utilitate & præ- 
ſtantia. Oratio 


(1) Camdeni 

Britan, Tit. Dan- 

monit, 

Riſdon's Survey 

of Devon. p. go, 
1 


91. 

Wianing of Gla- 
morgan, by Sir 
Edw. Stradling. 
Prince's Worthies 
of Devon, p. 321. 
Fuller's Worthies 
in Cornwall. 


(2) Ex Tran- 
ſcript, evident, 
D. Barn, Gran- 
ville, 


(3)  Guliel, Ge- 
miticenfis de Du- 
eibus Norman. 
lib. ij, cap. xvii, 
Thom, Walfing- 
ham Vpodig ma 
Neuftriæ, p. 417, 


Beſides the pieces mentioned in the margin, he had 
once ſome thoughts of publiſhing a treatiſe againſt 
Mahometiſm, as appears from a letter he wrote to 
his friend Mr Baxter (102), whoſe zeal and piety he 
therein greatly commends. 1 
Edward the youngeſt of the four brothers was born 
at Croydon in Surrey. Elected Fellow of All Souls 
College in 1634, proceeded Doctor of Phyſic July 8, 


Oxonize habita Julii 19 1637. Ox. 16 39, 4to. See a letter from 
of Jjhn Greaves, by Birch, ubi ſup;a. (102) Ibid, 


GREENVIL, 


1641 „became ſuperiour reader (as obſerved in remark (103) Hearne's 


[P]) of Lynacre's lecture in that faculty at Merton 
College, Nov. 14. 1643. in the room of Dr Bain- 
bridge; and together with Dr Walter Charleton, was 
appointed travelling phyſician to King Charles I. (103). 
Upon the decline of his Majeſty's affairs, he went to 
London and practiſed there, going occaſionally in the 
ſeaſons to Bath, to the library of which Abbey church 
he was a benefactor (104). Oͤob. 11, 1657, he was 
choſen Fellow of the College of Phyſicians (105), and 
after the Reſtoration became Phyſician in Ordinany to 
K. Charles II. who created him a Baronet (106). He 
ſpoke the Harveyan ſpeech on the 25th of July 1661 
(107). He died at his houſe in Covent- Garden Nov. 
t1, 1680, and was buried in that pariſh church (108), 

[GG] He was much lamented by his friends.) Dr 
Gerard Langbaine in a letter to Mr Selden, OR. 22, 
1652, writes thus: * for Mr John Greaves, I was 
ſeized of the ſad news of his death. I have in him 
loſt a friend, and learning a great ſupport. What he 
had of his own as author, I hope his brothers or ſome 
knowing friend will be careful to preſerve. You know 
he was owner of ſome Arabic books, which I believe 
are not to be found in Europe again. Unleſs you 
think fit to buy them yourſelf, I would willingly put 
in for this Univerfity. We ſhall be able to compaſs 
ſome of them, and I hope in time, by means of Mr 
Pococke and ſuch of his ſcholars here as are ingenious 
and itudious, to make uſe of them. And methinks tis 
a diſgrace to our nation that ſuch commodities ſhould 
paſs from hence to France, or Sweden, or the Low 
Countries (100). | 

LH H] He declares of himſelf.) In a letter to Mr Po- 
cocke dated March 6, 1650. There is no man, ſays 


he, defires more to be quiet than myſelf, and to promote 


learning and honeſt purpoſes. But I know not how it 
is my fortune to find enemies where | have leaſt de- 


pref. to Lang- 
tofte's Chron, 
356. At this 
time he publiſhed 
Morbus Epidemi- 
cus, or the new 
diſeaſe, Oxon. 
1643, 4to, 
This was the 
camp diſeaſe, 
which then ra- 
ged in that city. 


(104) See Hi- 
ſtory and Anti- 
quities of the Ab- 
bey church of 
Bath, p. 200. 
Lond. 1724, 8 vo. 


(105) Birch. 
From that Col- 
lege · regiſter. 


(106) See Guil- 
lim's Heraldry, 

p. 210. edit. 

1724. 


(107) It was 
printed Londini 


1667, 4to. Dr 
Smith calls it ele. 


gantiſſima oratio, 


(108) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, | 


(tog) Birch, ibid. 
p. 50, 51. 


(110) Ward, p. 
146, from the 


ſerved, and friends where I could no way have me- MS. letters of 


rited (110), OG P 


Abr. Wheelocke Arabic Profeſſor at Cambridge to him, in the life 


GROYNVILLE, GREENFIELD, GRENEFELDT, GRAIN- 
VILLE, GRAYNVILLE, GRANEVIL, or, as now commonly written, Aifdon's Survey 


Granville or Greenville, in Latin Grandiſvilla, one of the moſt ancient and noble families wg 
in this iſland (a). It is a point ſettled on the higheſt authorities, 
the ancient ducal houſe of Normandy, and enjoyed very high titles before they came over | 
hither with the Conqueror, to whom Richard de Greenville, the founder of this illuſtrious (5) Bil. ff. car. 
line, was nearly related (b) [A]. This Richard de Greenvil attended his br 


[4] Was nearly related] T here is nothing of this 
ind more certain, or more clearly ſupported by au- 
thorities of hiſtory and of record, than that this fa- 
mily came in with William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, 
and received from him large eſtates in the county of 
Devon (1). As to the deſcent of Richardus de Grana 
Villa, or Ricardus de Grenvile (2), for thus the name is 
written in the oldeſt pieces we have met with from the 
Norman houſe, it ſtands thus. Rollo, the Norman, 


was inveſted with the Duchy of Normandy by Charles 


the Simple, who then wore the Crown of France, 
from whom, at the fame time, he received his daughter 
Giſela, or, as our hiſtorians commonly eall her, Giletta, 
as his conſort (3). She was, however, properly ſpeak- 


ing, no more than a wife of honour; and whereas 

the current of hiftorians ſay, that Rollo had no iſſue 

by her, but that after her deceaſe he married a ſecond 
VOL. IV. No. 191. 


wife; the true ſtate of the matter is this, that he ne- 
ver conſummated the marriage with the king of 
France's daughter, who ſurvived him, but by an- 


other lady, Popa, daughter to the count de Baieux, 
whom he had taken many years before in a pred 
expedition, he had a ſon Guillaume Longue 
that is, William with the long ſword, his ſucceſſor, 


and à daughter Girlotta, who eſpouſed the duke of 
Guyenne, or Acquitaine (4). William ſucceeded his 


our author, 


GRENVIL, GRENEVILI, GREINVIL, G.. 


vey of Cornwall, 
p- 62, 


00s 90 


that this is a branch of Sanden. Brian. 


Tit. Danmonii. 


other Robert * . 
Fitzhamon, 


(4) Dud. Hiſt. 
Norman. Oder. 
Vital. Norm. 
Hit. Vpodig. 
Neuſt rie, p. 416. 
Gulielm. Gemi- 


father, anno dom. 912. He was in all reſpects one of ticenl. lib. ii. 


the moſt accompliſhed and virtuous princes of his 
time, which, however, did not hinder his being moſt 
infamouſly aſſaſſinated by the count of Flanders, anno 
dom. 943 (5). He eſpouſed the daughter of Herbert, 


(5) Dad. Hiftor, 


Norman. 
Gulielm. Gemi- 
ticenſ. lib. iii. 


count of Vermandois, and by her had Richard, ſur- cap. xii. 
named the Hardy, who though he ſucceeded to the Ypodig- Neu- 
Duchy a _ yet he governed long, and with great l. | 


25 8 reputation. 


_ 
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(4. Powell's Hi. Fitzhamon, earl of Glouceſter, in his famous expedition into Wales (c), which makes ſo 
CO = ” ſhining figure in the hiſtories of thoſe times (d), and by which he entitled himſelf to a 


1 Bilures, ex 
Regiſts, Ab bat. 
de Nethe. 


(6) Dud. Guli- 
elm. Gemiticenſ. 
Thom. Walfing- 
bam. 


meſbur. de geſt. 
Reg. Anglorum, 
lib. i. 


-GREENVILL. 


MS, anti 
2 The 


Wynyng o 
very honourable reward amongſt the reſt of the gallant knights, who were embarked in that Glammorgan, 


enterprize (e) [B). But it does not appear that himſelf or his deſcendants ever ſettled in theſe 7 


(e) Regiſt r. Abbat. de Nethe penes Dom. R. Stradling. Monaſt. Angl. Tom. i. [205 16r, Camden, Brit. Tit. 


reputation. He married firſt Emma, daughter to 
Hugh le Grand, count of Paris, and father to Hugh 
Capet, by whom he had no iſſue; but by a Daniſh 
lady of great quality, whoſe name was Gunnora, 
whom he firſt kept as a concubine, and afterwards 
married, he had three ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded 
him; Robert Archbiſhop of Roan, and Maliger, or, 
as it is commonly pronounced, Mauger, count of 
Corboile (6). He had alto three daughters, of whom 
the youngeſt was Emma, ſurnamed the Flower of Nor- 
mandy, married to Ethelred, and Canute, both Kings 
of England, mother, by the latter, to Harold, fur- 
named Harefoot ; and by the former, of Edward the 
Confeſſor, who were alſo both kings of England (7). 
This Mauger, earl of Corboile, had a ſon, whoſe 
name was Hamon, who was lain in battle in the rei 

of his couſin Robert II. duke of Normandy. His 
ſon was alſo called Hamon, ſurnamed le Dentu, in 
Latm Dentatus, who married the ſiſter of the em- 


peror Otho, and by her had three ſons, Robert, 


| Richard, and Hamon, who al! attended the Conqueror 


(8) Fragment. 
Hiſtor. Gulielm. 
Conqueſt. 
Gul'elm. Mal- 
meſbir, lib. ii. 
Monaſt. Anglic, 
Vol, I. p. 161. 


(9) See the Char- 
ter to Eydeſordu, 
note [C]. 


(10) Lelandi 
Collectanea, Vol. 
I. p. 213, 221, 
—224. 

Les Chroniques 
de Normandie. 


( 11) See the 
Roli in Stowe's 
Annals, p. 105. 


(12) Cognomipa 
Conq ſi um 
Angliæ, &c. 


(13) Chronicle, 
Vol. II. p. 3. 


(14) The Win- 
ning of Glamor- 
gan communica- 
ted to Dr Pose l 
and printed in his 
Hiſt. ct Cambria. 


by hiſtory and record. 


in his expedition into England, were preſent with him 
at the battle of Haſtings (8); and marching with him 
afterwards into the Weſt, to the fiege of Exeter, 
Richard had beſtowed upon him lands of conſider- 
able value, particularly the lordſhips of Biddeford in 
Devonſhire, and of Kilkhampton in Cornwall (9). 


Thus far all is as clear as in a matter of this antiquity 


can poſſibly be expected. But as to what is reported 
of Hamon Dentatus being lord of Granville, in 
Normandy, it is, with me at leaſt, of no ſuch eaſy di- 
geſtion ; that there is ſuch a town in Normandy is, 
indeed, very certain, but that it belonged to Hamon 
le Dentu, and that from thence his ſecond ſon was 
ſtiled Richard de Granville; I ſhall readily acknow- 
ledge, when it can be proved that there was ſuch a 
place in thoſe times, or for two or three hundred 
years after; but till that can be done, I ſhall look up- 
on this French ſurname as a piece of affectation, that 
might have endangered the credit of this genealogy, 
if it had not been otherwiſe ſo well ſupported both 
If he had really brought the 
ſurname of Granville out of Normandy, we ſhould 
without queſtion, have found his name in the old 
chronicles, where there is a very long liſt (10); or in 
the roll of Batcle-Abbey {11), or in that other ancieat 
roll, purporting the names of thoſe who came over 
with duke William (12); but as we do not find it 
there, it is much more reaſonable to believe, that he 
aſſumed that ſurname in England, more eſpecially if 
for this any probable account can be given. As to it's 
occurring in the liſt publiſhed by Holinſhed (3), it 
proves little, ſince it is plainly interpolated, and ſe- 
veral names added that were not, or could be, in the 
roll of Battle- Abbey, and this amongſt the reſt. 

[B] ue were embarked in that enterprixe] The 
hittory of the conqueſt of Glamorgan is a piece of hi- 
ſtory extremely well preſerved by the care of Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling, as ſome ſay, or as others affirm, Sir 
Edward Maunſel, who collected it from very authen- 
tic evidences; and therefore though the language be 
ſomewhat oblelete, we preſume to give it in the au- 
thor's words (14). In the year of our Lord 1091, 
and in the 4th yeare of the reign of King William 
Rufus, one Jeſtyn, the ſon of Gungant, being lord 
of the ſaid lordſhip of Glamorgan, Rees ap Theo- 
doc Prince of South Wales, that is, of Caermar- 
thyneſhire and Caerdiganſhire, made war upon him. 
Whereupon the ſaid Jeftyn underſtanding himſelf un- 
able to withſtand the ſaid Rees, without ſome aid 
otherwiſe, ſent one Eneon, a gentleman of his to 


man, and Knight of the Privy Chamber with the 
ſaid King, to retain him for his ſuccour. The 
which Robert being deſirous to exercife himſelf in 
the feats of war, agreed ſoon with him thereto, for 
a ſalary to him granted for the ſame, Whereupon 
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England, to one Robertus Fitzhamon, a worthy 


parts. 


the ſaid Robert Fitzhamon retained to his ſervice, 
for the ſaid journey, twelve knights, and a compe- 
tent number of ſoldiers, and went into Wales, and 
joining there with the power of the ſaid Jeſtyn, 
fought with the ſaid Rees ap Tewdor, and killed 
him, and one Conan his ſon. After which victory 
the ſaid Robert Fitzhamon minding to return home 
again with his company, demanded his ſalary to 
© him due of the ſaid Jeſtyn, according to the cove- 
* nants and promiſes agreed upon between him and the 
* aforeſaid Eneon, on the behalf of the ſaid Jeſtyn 
his maſter. The which to perforin in all points, 

the ſaid Jeſtyn denied, and thereupon they fell out, 
ſo that it came to be tried by battle. And for fo 
much as the ſaid Eneon ſaw his maſter go from di- 
vers articles and promiſes, that he had willed him to 
"conclude with the ſaid Robert Fitzhamon on his be- 
half, he forſook his maſter, and took part, he and 
his friends, with the ſaid Robert Fitzhamon. In 
the which conflict the ſaid Jeſtyn, with a great num- 
ber of his men were lain, whereby the ſaid Robert 
Fitzhamon wan the peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole 
lordſhip of Glamorgan, with the members of the 
which he gave certain caſtles and manors in reward 
of ſervice to the ſaid twelve knights, and to other 
His gentlemen. (1) William de Londres, alias Lon- 
don. (2) Richardus de Grana Villa, alias Green- 
* feeld. (3) Paganus de Turbervile. (4) Robertus 
de S. Quintino, alias S. Quintine. (5) Richardus de 
* Syward. (6) Gilbertus de Humfrevile. 
* rus de Berkrolles. (8) Reginaldus de Sully. 
Peter le Soore. (10) Johannes le Fleming. 
* liverus de S. John, a younger brother of the Lord S. 
John of Baſing. (12) William le Eſterling, whoſe 
* anceſtors came out of Dantzic to England with the 
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(9) 


Danes, and is now by ſhortneſs of ſpeech called 


* Stradling.” Thus far the old hiſtory. In this divi- 
ſion the caftle and lordſhip of Neth was given ta 
this Sir Richard, ſtiled from this time Sir Richard de 
Grenevile, and never, as I can from any good autho- 
rity find, ſo ſtiled before. In order to account for 
this we muſt obſerve, that in the Britiſh times this 
town was called Nedh, as the river likewiſe was, up- 
on which it ſtands, implying muddy, turbid, or di- 
ſturbed, which is a true deſcription of the water (15). 
Under the Romans it became fo conſiderable a place, 
that it is mentioned by Antoninus, who calls it Nidum 
(16). It is now called Neath, approaching nearly to 
it's old Britiſh name. At the time of this conqueſt, 
though not what it had been, it was ſtill very conſi - 
derable, and the village of Lantwit, or St Iltuts, 
which joins to it, ſhews foundations of many build- 
ings, and the viſible remains of ſeveral ſtreets (17). 
Hence it was denominated in the Latin of thoſe times 
Grandiſvilla, as we gather from Leland, which is not 
Great Town, but Old Town, and what corroborates 
this is, that in the neighbourtiood of it there is Nova 
Villa, or New Town (18). Neath, though it has not 
recovered it's ancient ſplendor, is, however. a place 
of note at this day, has a good bridge, a flouriſhing 


trade, a good market, and is governed by a Portreve 


(19). Now that this is the true ſtate of the matter, 
and that we need not take a fruitleſs journey to Nor- 
mandy to look for Granville, before the little town of 
that name, that is ſtill ſtanding, was built, which the 
beſt French writers ſay was in 1440 (20), will appear 
from hence, there was really ſuch a name as this, and 
at this time, but it belonged to another family, thus 
Leland, citing Henry Huntiogdon, relates the death of 
the earl of Eſſex thus (21), * Gaufredus de Magna 
Villa, Conſul Eſtſexe, a quodam pedite valiſſus 
vulneratus eſt ſagitta, unde non longe poſt obiit.“ In 
another place, ſpeaking of the very ſame perſon, he 
ſays (22), King Stephane's men toke Geffray Graunt- 
ville, that had many caſte]les in keping to the uſe of 
* Mawde Emperes.” Yet tke common name of this 
family was Mandeville ; but before ſurnames were 


thoroughly 


amden, Brit, 
Tit, Silures,. 
Powell's Hiſt, of 
Cambria, b. 124. 


(7) Roge- 
(11) O- 


(15) Baxteri 
Gloſſar. Antiquit. 
Britan. p. 183. 


(16) Iter. XII. 


(17) Camden. 
Br itan. Tit. Silu- 
res, 


(18) Spelman's 

Villare Anglican, 
Broume's Tra- 

vels, p. 27. 


(19) Martin's 
Dictiona y under 
the word Neath, 


(20) Du Mou- 
tier, Neuſtria 
Pia, 


(21) Leland, Col- 
lectan. Vol. I. 
p. 205. 

Roger Hoveden, 
fol. 230, as 


(22) Lelandi 
Collectanea, Vole 
| l, p · 765. J 


Famil. de Green- 


(23) Id, ibid, p · 


(24) Remains, 
Lond. 1605. 4to. 


Anglican, Vol. I. 
Lelan*s; Collecta- 


. Tanner's Notitia 


(26) Winning of 
 Glamergan, by 
Sir Edward Strad- 


(27) Robert of 


Chronicle, p.43 l. 


(23) Ex Regiſtro 
x de Ne- 


— | 


On the contrary, it ſettis highly | bable, that, by the advice of b 
he gave a great part of the lach Which he had purchaſed with his Tword to the fo. 12. 
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wife Col (/ ge . 


founding of a religious houſe, which remained one of the faireſt in Wales to the time of OD 
the diſſolution () [C]. He continued to reſide in the weft of England, where he had Dugaale's War- 
large poſſeſſions in the counties of Cornwall and Devon, 'till, according to the turn of mi- g 9-379: 


Stevens's Supple- 


litary devotion, which prevailed in thoſe times, he took the croſs When he was very old, meat to Dugdale's 
but expired before he could carry into execution his deſign of going to Jeruſalem, in the — 


Vol. I. p. 38. 


year 1147 (g). It is not abſolutely certain, whether Conſtance, beforementioned, or Iſabel, Dugdale's and 
the ſecond wife of Richard de Greenvil, was the daughter of Walter Gifford, earl of Lon- — — 
gueville in Normandy, and of Buckingham in England; but by which ever of thoſe la- 

dies was the daughter of that great peer, who, from a grant of the Conqueror, held no 1 
leſs then forty-eight manors : he had a younger fon, Gerard de Greenvil (5), and perhaps p. 47. 


thoroughly ſettled, we find them often mentioned by 
the name of Grauntville, over which, in fome of Le- 
land's manuſcripts, we find Mandeville written (23) ; 
but from this circumſtance, perſons but indifferently 
acquainted with our antiquities might very eaſily 
confound both perſons and names. Indeed, Mr Cam- 
den in this inſtance may be ſuppofed to have led 
others aſtray, for he mentions Greenfeld as a corrup- 
tion of Grenevile, and alſo ſpeaks of it as derived 


from ſome place in Normandy (24); and yet when he 


reckons the places in that duchy which gave ſurnames, 
he takes no notice of Granville. | 

[C] To the time of the diſſolution} The deſign of 
Sir Richard de Grenevile was to grant to the abbot 
and convent of Savigny, near Lyons in France, tho' 
I rather think in Normandy, the means of erecting an 
abbey here, of a certain order, which ſubſiſted before 
the Conqueſt, ſtiled Fratres Griſei, who became nat 
long after white Monks of the Ciſtercian Order (25). 


He began to build this abbey, which was on the welt . 


fide of the river, a litfle below the town, and dedi- 
cated it to the Holy Trinity, in 1129, and the next 
year placed twelve monks therein, and then com- 
pleated his intended grant, as the original charter 
ſheweth. In the ancient manuſeript, which we have 
mentioned more than once, theſe particulars are very 


conciſely recorded, m terms very worthy of notice, 


as well for the matter they contain, as for the manner 
of ſpelling the proper name; which is a clear proof 
that they had no notion it was of French original (26). 
* Sir Richard Greenefeeld before, and to whom the 
* lordſhip of Neth was given in reward, was lord 
Jof the caſtel and manour of Bydyford in Devon: 
4 ſhire, at the time he came into Wales with the ſaid 
© Robert Fitzhamon, and founded an abbaie of white 
© monkes in Neth, and gave the whole lordſhip to 
the maintenance of the fame, and then return- 
* ed backe againe to Bydyford ; whereas the iflue 
male of his body doth yet remaine, and enjoyeth 
© the ſame.' Robert Fitzhamon, after the conqueſt 
of GlayOrganſhire, was advanced to the earldom of 
Gloucefter by William Rufus, and dying without iſſue 
male, Henry gave his daughter Mabel to Robert, his 
natural fon, who had the earldom of Gloucefter in 
her right, and by her he had William, who ſucceed- 
ed him in the title (27). This counteſs Mabel, with 
William earl of Glouceſter her ſon, confirmed to the 
church of the Holy Trinity aud Virgin Mary of 
Nethe, whatever Richard de Granville and Conſtance 
his wife had granted (28), in wood and foil, between 
the four waters of Nethe, Tawy, Clend and Pulcan- 
nan; and the land between Clend and the brook, 
which runs near the croſs of Conſtance, the wife of 
the ſaid Richard de Granville, to the head of the ſaid 
brook, caſtle and chapel of Nethe, with the tenths 
of procuration, and of all * — belonging to the 
fſaid caftle, viz. of French, Engliſh, and Welſhmen, 
and half of the fiſfi of Nethe Caſtle. Likewiſe Clend 
Mill, with all the meadow from the mill to New 
Towr ditch, and thence to NethE water. Alfo what- 
ever Richard the Conſtable, viz. Richard de Granvil 
had in Fife Town. Saving the cuſtoms of the Earl 
i. e. of Glouceſter out of the foreſt, and a knights 
fee in Fife, which Richard the Conſtable held in De- 
vonſhire, and Bideford, Killentun, and the town of 
Lircham. This charter of confirmation is a ſtrong 
_ preſumptive proof of the affinity between the families, 
and to this we may add further, that the arms borne 


* ſhall diſpoſe of, or ſell his burgeſs, ſhall pay as a re- 


another, 


by William earl of Gloucefter, in right of his mother, 
the daughter of Robert Fitzhamon, are the ſame with 
thoſe borne by Richard de Grenevile, the grandſon 
of Sir Richard, as we find them affixed to a very re- 
markable charter, with which we ſhall conclude this 


note (29). * Know, &c. That I Richard, ſon of (29) Ex Tran 


* Richard de Grenevile, have granted to all thoſe who ſcript. Erident. 
hold, or ſhall hold a burgage in the town of Byde- — — | 

ford, to the eaſt and weſt of Torith water, all the Mo 

liberties of Briſtol, ſo far as are in my power, to 

them, their heirs, and aſſigns for ever, viz That 

each perſon holding a meſſuage, garden, and fix 

acres out of my demeſnes, ſhall pay for the ſame 

twelve pence. But whoſoever ſhall hold a meſſuage 

and garden only, ſhall pay ſix-pence on Michaelmas 

day Yo rhe, or my bailiff, at Bydeſord Save only 

the tax on the land. And if any one fall under the 

cenſure of my court, he ſhall be acquitted for fix- 

pence, if it be the third time. Moreover he grants 

to the ſaid burgeſſes common of paſture for their 

cattle, throughout his whole lordſhip, on the weſt 

fide of Torith water, where they had commoning in 

the time of Richard his father. And whoſoever 


lief, twelve pence and no more. Alſo further grants 

to the ſaid burgeſſes ſuit to his court, on Tueſday 

every month, where attachments and pleas ſhall be 

tried, as by cuſtom belonging to the Lord. And 

that every one be free of toll in all markets, and 

fairs, and all dues for ſtallage throughout all his 

lands, towns, and waters. And that every one of 

the ſaid burgeſſes ſhall be obliged to come to the 

court on Tueſday, unleſs truly proved, that he be 

beyond the ſeas, or on a pilgrimage, or employed 

in buying of goods out of the country. That the 

burgeſſes ſhall have liberty to chooſe a town Provoſt 

out of themſelves, who ſhall receive yearly the fines 

and tolls of the town, paying yearly to the Lord | 
ten ſhillings, and the toll of the market on Mon- * 
* day. In conſideration of which grant, the bur- 


geſſes paid four marks, witneſſes Sir Richard Coffin, 


* and Sir Richard Spekcott, knights ; Peter de Haleſ- 

* byri, Richard Suellard, Walrand Dune, Orbert de 

Lucy, Richard de Rokemator, and others. To 

which is appendant a round ſeal, containing theſe 

* arms, in an oblong ſhield, viz. three Organ Reſts.” 

The authority of this charter might be ſupported 

from one of our moſt reſpectable records (30); and ( 

it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that in proportion as in Schacar. De- 

this family grew in affluence and honour, this their von. 

lordſhip enjoyed. the fruits of it. The old Saxon 

name, as they commonly do, points out the fituation 

of the town, fot anciently it was wrote By-the-Ford, 

becauſe there the river was fordable, though the tide 

riſes at leaſt two miles higher; but experience ſhew- 

ing this ford to be both precarious and dangerous, 

ſeveral attempts were made to build a bridge, which 

failed either for want of ſufficient ſkill, or a ſuitable 

ſupport (31) : at length under the auſpice of Sir Theo- (34) RiGon's 

bald Grenevile it was undertaken and perfected, and Survey of Devon. 

a good land eſtate ſettled to keep it in repair. This f. 99, 91+ 

is in all reſpeAs one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful 

bridges in the kingdom, and of inexpreſſible benefit to 

the town (32) ; for which the influence of this family (32) prince”, 

likewiſe procured a weekly market, and three annual Worthies of De- 

fairs, circumffances that ſufficiently account for that von. p. 38. 

high and general reſpe& paid them in all the old col- 

lections, relating either to the counties of Cornwall, 
or 
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. another, Robert de Greenvil, who ſettled in that countyg and enjoyed glenriful fortunes 
(1) Seer N.. from the benevolence of their grandfather (i). It is avi ſtance very uncommon, that 
Mooeft. Angl, both families ſhould flouriſh, for upwards of fix hundred years, in great affluence and ho- 


— P „ Nour, allying themſelves to the beſt houſes in the weſt, and in the middle of England; 


Temp. Henr. Arriving at thoſe dignities which are the reward of conſpicuous merit rather than of favour, 
un Edward. I ſuch as being intrulted with the cuſtody of their reſpective counties in quality of Sheriff, 
h Faller's Wee Ot being returned to ſerve in parliament (). Ia the beginning of the thirteenth century, 


thies, Cornwall, indeed, William de Greenfield, who was of the Devonſhire family, was Archbiſhop f (% Monan 
Bucks, Devon- York, and High Chancellor of England, a man diſtinguiſhed for eloquence, probity, and Au val. ll. 
Wiilis's Notit, learning, and in great credit with King Edward I. (). He was plundered by Pope Cle- wg de 

og . p. ment V. of between nine and ten thouſand marks, before he could get his election con- Tante ordin, 


Prince Worthies firmed (m); and, to his immortal honour, being preſent in the council of Vienne, he 193. ® 


of Devon. p. gat. vigorouſly and ſteadily oppoſed the oppreſſion of the knights templars, which had been ©o4win. dePre. 


0% Roberti de concerted between the Pope and the French King (=). This generous ſpirit, together * — 


Grayſtancs, Hi with an indefatigable zeal for the ſervice of the public, without any mixture of ſelf intereſted 
fi. cb 1. vie ws, appeared very conſpicuouſly in many excellent perſons of this diſtinguiſhed line, n 
P. 33. E. p p. and at length, for as high an evidence as was ever given of loyalty or patriotiſm, advanced — 1 


fulib. Angl. p. them to the peerage (o). It is true the elder line is ſince extinguiſhed, and yet without gl ef 
6385 prejudice to the honour of this illuſtrious name, which for this reaſon his late majeſty was 
5 graciouſly pleaſed to raiſe into a title of honour, in favour of Grace lady Carteret, ſur- () pa. 1. 
Yo) P. 34. E. 1. viving daughter of John Earl of Bath, whom he created counteſs of Granville (p); which Sees. 1. 
Vol. I. p. 326. title derives additional luſtre from its preſent poſſeſſor, at this time Preſident of his Ma- 
n jeſty's moſt honourable privy- council (q). The other branch of the family has been like- 3 oy 
p. 685. wiſe in the preſent reign, raiſed to the like degree of honour, in the perſon of the right 

| honourable Heſter Greenville counteſs Temple (r). 


(r) Oftober 13, 
23 Geo, II. 


(33) Worthies of or Devon ; both, as Fuller ( 33) expreſſes it, eontend- in the moſt critical ſeaſons, never wanted a member 
3 a ing for the honour of having produced a family ſo capable of rendering the public ſervice. 7 
F. 20, fruitful of worthy examples in private life, and which | 


GREENVILE, or GREENVILL [Sir Ricnarp)], a gallant officer 

(e) Froma Gene- a fortunate diſcoverer, and Vice-Admiral of the Engliſh fleet in the reign of Queen 

dere ef che uu. Elizabeth. He was the ſon of Sir Roger Greenvile, knight, one of the Eſquires of the 

r body to King Henry the eighth; by Thomaſine, daughter of Thomas Cole, of Shute, 

Bak. Eſquire (a); and it is probable was born in the weſt of England about the year 1540, 
| though according to ſome writers he was born four years later (5) ; which, for reaſons, we 


(2) Collins's ſhall ſubmit to the reader's conſideration, ſeems to be a miſtake [4]. He had the misfor- 1 ns a 
b. j. tune to loſe his father by a ſudden and untimely death while a child (c) [BJ. His mother nat, p. 59s | 


being 


[4] Seems to be a miftake.] We are told that at wind coming fair they weighed anchor, but through 
the demiſe of old Sir Richard Greenvile, his grandſon negligence their lower tier of heavy canon being left 
Richard was but five years old; and the death of Sir unbreached, and the ports open, the water entered ſs 
Richard Greenvile is fixed to March the 18th, in the faſt as the ſhip heaved when they tacked about that ſhe 
(1) Collins's Sup- fourth year of Edward the VIth, that is, 1549 (1), ſunk at once, and though it was a fine clear ſummer's 
plement to the which will place the birth of our Sir Richard Green- day, yet Sir George Carew, who commanded her, Sir 
ee, Vol. I. vile in 1544. We ſhall however ſee in the next Roger Greenvile, many other perſons of Winton, 
" Ts note, that his father, Sir Roger Greenvile, died July in all to the number of four hundred, e miſe- 
: the 2oth, 1545 (2), when, according to this compu- rably drowned in the port; and though all imaginable 
(2) 32838 tation, his ſon might be ſomewhat more than a year pains was taken to aſſiſt them, not above forty perſons 
fol, ag old, fo that no exception would ariſe if he had been of the whole crew eſcaped (5). On the eighth of (5) Cooper's 
his only ſon; but beſides Sir Richard Greenvile, Sir March following, old Sir Richard Greenvile made Chronicle, fol. 
Roger had by Thomaſine his wife, two younger ſons, his laſt will and teſtament, by which he bequeaths | <A Ob. 
Sir Charles Greenvile, and John Greenvile, Eſquire; to Dame Maud his wife, who was the ſecond daugh- ſervations in his 
though we are told that both of them died without ter of John Bevil, of Gwarnock in the county of voyage to the 
(3) Collins's Sup- iſſue (3). But if the eldeſt ſon was only a year and Cornwall, Eſq; during the term of ſeventy years, if South-Sea, p. 5, 
— to the ſome few months old when his father loſt his life, ſhe fo long live, his manſion and lands called Buck- 3 Navat 
Peerage, Vol. I. when were the other two ſons born? ſuch difficulties lond, otherwiſe Bucklond Greynheld, in as ample 7,4, p. 221. 
* as theſe are common enough in tracing deſcents in an- manner as he had by letters patents dated the 26th of | 
cient families, and cannot often be ſo eafily removed May, in the thirty-third of Henry VIIIth, and after 
as in the preſent caſe ; when if we ſuppoſe that he was her deceaſe to Richard Greenvile, ſon of Roger 
| five years old, not at the time of his grand-father but Greenvile, his ſon and heir apparent, deceaſed, and 
of his father's death, it will bring all right, and make his heirs male, remainder to Degory Greenvile, Eſq; 
the whole of Sir Richard Greenvile's hiſtory very con- his brother, remainder to John Greenvile his other 
ſiſtent, which otherwiſe will ſcarce be found prac- brother (6). His other manors, &c. viz. his manſion (6) E. Regit. 
ticable. place in the town of Bedyford, and all the reſidue of vocat. COODE, 
„ II And untimely death while a child.) In the ſum- his town and borough of Bedyford, &c. in the county * 26. 8 
mer of 1545, which was the thirty-ſeventh of the of Devon; his manſion place of Stow, together with ur. 
reign of King Henry VIIIth, that monarch was in all gardens, orchards, and ponds there, with Stow 
(4) Cooper's Perſon at Portſmouth, in order to ſee his fleet put to park in the county of Cornwall, his town and borough 
Chronicle, fol. ſea, which was immediately to engage that of France, of Kylkhampton, and his manſion of Woodford in 
225. then hovering upon the coaſt (4). On the twentieth the ſame county, together with all his other lands, &c. 
Stowe's Annals, of july he dined on board the Mary Roſe, which in Devonſhire and Cornwall, he leaves to Richard his 
= - AR was one of the faireſt, and fineſt ſhips in the navy. ndſon, and his heirs male; remainder to his 
nicle, p. 969. In the afternoon, after the King was gone aſhore, the brother John Gregafield, Eſq; and his heirs = i 
* | | re mainde 


count 


GREENVILE 
being a widow, married Thomas Arundel, of Leigh, Eſq; (d) ; ſo that in all gfahabilicy 


the education of him and his brothers, was under the inſpection of their gra 


ather Sir 


Richard Greenvile, Knight, an old gentleman of great honour and high reputation, but 
who ended his days likewiſe in an unfortunate manner March 15, 154%, leaving the 


greateſt 


the leaſt cauſe to doubt, was in every ref] 


rt of his large eſtate to his grandſon Richard (e) [C]. 
er this, of the place or manner of his breeding, which, however, we have not 


We have no diſtin& ac- 


pect ſuitable to his family and fortune, both be- 
ing as fair as any gentleman could boaſt in the weſt of England (/). 


He was naturally 
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(4) Seagers's Ba® 
#onage, MS, 


(e] E Regist /. 
vocat. COoODE, 
qu. 26 in Cur, 
Prærog. Cantuar. 


of an active, enterprizing, and martial genius, which induced him as ſoon as he was his 8 — 
own maſter to procure a licence from Queen Elizabeth, in the eighth year of her reign, to“ 14. 

go with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction into the ſervice of the Emperor againſt the 
Turks (g). But that not contented with giving high proofs of his courage as a ſoldier in (g) Camden. 
Hungary, he adventured his perſon likewiſe by ſea, and had the honour to ſhare the . p. 123. 
glory of that celebrated victory obtained over the Infidels at Lepanto, by the combined 
Chriſtian Fleet, under the command of Don John of Auſtria, as ſome have reported is im- 
probable. He continued during the reſt of that war abroad, and with an high reputation 


juſtly ſpringing from his glorious actions he returned to England () [DJ. His warmth 


bh, 


remainder to his other brother Degory Greenvile, Eſq; 
and his heirs male ; remainder to his right heirs. He 
bequeaths to his daughter Mary, three hundred marks 
for her portion (ſhe was afterwards married to Joha Gif- 
ford, of Brightley, Eſq;); to his ſon · in- aw Sir Rich- 
ard Legh and Margaret his wife, one hundred marks ; 
to his ſon-in-law Robert Whettal, Eſq; and Jane his 


wife, one hundred marks; to his brother-in-law John 


(7) Ibid. 


($) Collins's Sop- 
plement to the 

P eerage, Vol. I. 
b 77 


(9; Cooper's 
Chroaicle, fol. 
345» 


(10) Carew's 
of Corn- 
wall, fol, Ui. b. 


Drake, and Anne his wife, his ſiſter, the ſum of twenty 
marks. The reſt of his will ſhews him to be a perſon 
of ſound judgment, and a great maſter of occonomy. 
His executors were Dame Maud, his wife ; his brother- 
in-law, Edmund Speccot, Eſq; John Beauchamp his 
brother-in-law ; John Kellygrew, and John Bevil, 
Eſquires (7). He made a codicil thereto, dated at 
Stow in Cornwall, the third of January, in the third of 
Edward VIth ; alſo another the tenth of March, the 
fourth of Edward Vith; and another the fifteenth 
of March following, which was but three days be- 
fore his death, on the eighteenth of March, and 
Maud his lady ſurvived him but a ſhort time, dying 
on the twenty-ſixth of April, the fourth of Edward 
VIch (8) 

[C] To his grandſon Richard.) We have in a for- 
mer note given an account of the time of old Sir Rich- 
ard Greenvile's death, here we will ſay ſomething of 
the cauſe of it, the rather becauſe it has eſcaped the 
notice of ſuch as have formerly undertaken to diſplay 
either the fortunes or misfortunes of this ancient fa- 
mily. Amongit thoſe diſturbances which were raiſed 
by the Commons about incloſures, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VIth, the county of Cornwall, where the better 
ſort of inhabitants are much inclined to that manner 
of improving, was not without it's ſhare (9) ; and this 


it was that proved fatal to Sir Richard, after having 


eſcaped the dangers of foreign wars, and done emi- 
nent ſervice to his country in the capacity of a civil 
magiſtrate. The worthy and well read Antiquary of 
Cornwall ſhall deliver the reader this tale (10) ; fince 
for any thing we know, he is the only author that has 
reſerved it, ſpeaking of Trematon Caſtle, which was 
erly a pleaſure houſe of the Dukes of Cornwall ; 

he proceeds thus, At the laſt Corniſh commotion Sir 
* Richard Greenvile the elder, did, with his lady and 


* followers, put themſelves into this caſtle, and there 


for a while endured the rebels fiege, encamped in 
* three places againſt it, who wanting great ordnance 
could have wrought the beſt {mall ſcathe, had 
* his friends or enemies kept faith and promiſe : but 
* ſome of thoſe within ſlipping by night over the walls, 
* with their bodies after their hearts, and thoſe with- 
out mingling humble intreatings with rude menaces, 
* he was hereby won to iſſue forth at a rn gate 
for parley. The while a part of thoſe rake-hells, 
* not knowing what honeſty and far leſs how much 
the word of a ſoldier imported, ſtepped between him 


and home, laid hold on his aged unweildy body, 


and threatened to leave it lifeleſſe, if the incloſed 
did not leave their reſiſtance. So proſecuting their 


« firſt treachery againſt their Prince, with ſuitable ac- 
tions towards his ſubjefs, they ſeized on the caſtle, 
© and exerciſed the uttermoſt of their barbarous cruelty, 
_ VOL. IV. No. 191. | 


WAS 


ſo 


death excepted, on the ſurprized priſoners. The 
7 ſeely gentlewomen, without regard of ſex or 
* ſhame, were ſtripped from their apparel, to their 
* very {mocks, and ſome of their fingers broken to 
* pluck away their rings, and Sir Richard himſelf 
* made an exchange from Trematon Caſtle to that of 
* Launceſton, with the gayle to boot.” It was the 
vexation, hardſhips, and fatigue, which this aged cou- 
ple went through, from the madneſs of this inſolent 


—_— that brought them both ſoon after to their 
end. 


(5 Carew's Sur- 
vey of Corawal', 
fol. 62, 


* i, e. Silly, for 
innocent and de- 
fenccleſs. 


[] He returned to England.] We are informed 


by Camden, that in the year 1566, ſeveral gallant 
ſpirits of the young Engliſh gentry deſired the Queen's 
leave to go into Hungary, in order to aſſiſt the Chri- 
ſtians againſt the Infidels, by whom they were at that 
time more grievouſly preſſed, and with greater dan- 
ger and ruin than had ever threatened Chriſtendom be- 
ore (11). Maximilian the Second was at that time 
Emperor of Germany ; and Solyman the Magnificent, 
one of the braveſt and molt fortunate princes of the 
line of Ottoman, then occupied the Turkiſh throne. 
The latter, out of pure ambition, though he was then 
much weakened by age and infirmities, entered into a 


(11) Knol'es's 
Hiftory of the 
Turks, p. 320, 
$21. 

Camden. Annal, 
Eliz. p. 122. 


a war againſt the former, in which, preſuming on the 


great ſuperiority of his ſorces, he flattered himſelf 


with the hopes of reducing all Hungary, making him 


ſelf maſter of Vienna, and ruining entirely the Ger- 
man branch of the Houſe of Auſtria, Theſe dange- 
rous and deſtructive defigns juſtly alarmed the Euro- 
pean powers in general, and thoſe that were moſt like- 
ly to ſuffer from the effects of this irruption in parti- 
cular (12). The Duke of Savoy therefore, and the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany ſent conſiderable bodies of 
men at their own expence ; Alphonſo, Duke of Fer- 
rara, marched in perſon into Germany, at the head of 
a ſmall body of choſen troops, with ſome volunteers 
of great courage and quality, and many officers of 
eat experience. From Mantua, Genoa, and Lucca, 
is Imperial Majeſty drew conſiderable ſums, in the 
nature of free gifts; and the Knights of Malta aſſiſted 
him with men and money too; and out of France, 
the Grand Prior of the Houſe of Guiſe went to te- 
ſtify his zeal for the Chriſtiana Cauſe, attended by 
many young gentlemen of the firſt families in that 
kingdom. We need not wonder therefore that Queen 
Elizabeth ſhould be difpoſed to permit ſome of her ſub- 
jects alſo to make a campaign or two in the imperial 
ſervice, upon ſo extraordinary an occaſion. Amongſt 
theſe young heroes (13), was John Smith, Eſq; after- 
wards Sir John Smith, coufin-german to king Ed- 
ward VIth, being the ſon of his mother's filter; Hen 
Champernown, Philip Butſhid, Richard Greenvile, Wil- 
liam — Thomas Cotton, Eſqrs, and others. Theſe 
went into Hungary if 1566, and remained there till 
the enſuing year ; when upon the death of Solyman 
the Magnificent, a negotiation was fet on foot between 
the Emperor Maximilian and Sultan Solyman the Se- 
cond, which ended in a peace (14). As to our Ri- 
chard Greenvile, it appears from a private family 
tranſaction that he actually returned to England in 
the year 1568 (15) ; and as he engaged the very fame 
- year 


25 


(12) Hiſtoire de 
Empire Otho- 
man, par 8. A. S. 
Demetr. Canti- 
mir, lib. iti. c. 


iv. ON $3» 


(13) Camden. 
Annal. Elis. p. 
122. | 


(14) Itenerario 


cap. 


15) E Colk&. 
oh. Auſtis Ar. ; 


* 
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(1) Sidney's State 
Papers, Vol. I. 
p. 31. 


(+) E Collect. 
Johan. Anſtis, 
Ar. 


(1) wine's Not. 
Parl. Vol. II. P · 
12. 


(m) Worthies, 
Cornwall, p. ac. 


(n) Willis, Not. 
Parl. Vol. II. p. 
12. 


(0) Ibid. 


(p) D'Ewes's 
— of the 
lia ments of 


Quzren Elizabeth, 
F. 333 


(2) Hakluvt's 
Voyages, Vel. 
III. p. 251, 


(7) Hiſtory of the 
giaia, p. 39. 


() Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p. 252. 


(16) Knolles's 
Hiſtory of the 
Turks, p. $8c, 


(17) Strype's - 
Annals, Vol. II. 


p. 505, 506. 


a little before the parliament ſat. 


GREEN VII. E. 


ſo far from being exhauſted by the fatigues he had undergone, or his appetite to fame 
ſatisfied by what he had acquired, that within a very A. gk after his reyifiting his — 


tive country, he reſolved to embark his perſon and fortune, in that part of the public ſer- 
vice, which demanded the attention of all the ſtirring ſpirits of that time, the reduction 
of Ireland (i). In this he behaved himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, who then adminiſtred the affairs of that iſland, that we find him conſtituted hy the 
Queen, in the eleventh year of her reign, ſheriff of Cork, during her royal pleaſure 
(k)[E]. Upon his return to England he was, together with William Mohur, Eg; 
elected to repreſent the county of Cornwall, in that parliament which was ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter, April 2, 1571 (/); he was alſo High-Sheriff of the ſame county 
in the eighteenth of that reign, though his name is miſtaken by Fuller (m), or rather, in 
all probability, by his printer, and was again elected with Sir William Mohun, ta ſerve 
as Knight for that ſhire in the parliament which was ſummoned to meet at Weltminſter, 
November 23, 1584 (n), in which he was a very active member, At what time he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood is not very clear, for according to a learned Antiquary, 
he was returned Knight of the Shire by the name of Richard Greenvile, Eſq; (o), and 
yet the firſt time we find him mentioned in the Journals, he is ſtiled Sir Richard Green- 
field (p), for ſo it ſeems they wrote his name, and therefore it is probable he was knighted 
At this juncture he was very deeply engaged with his 
friend and kinſman Sir Walter Ralegh, in his project for planting; and was one of the 
committee in the Houſe of Commons to whom the bill was referred for confirming the 
patent which Sir Walter had obtained from the Queen for making diſcoveries, which 
paſſed the houſe in a few days, and then Sir Richard applied himſelf to the buſineſs of 
the expedition, of which he was to have the command in chief, with the title of Gene- 
ral, as was the cuſtom of thoſe times (q). The fleet, or rather ſquadron, which he com- 
manded conſiſted but of ſeven ſmall ſhips, of which the Tyger was the ſtrongeſt, and the 
largeſt, and of the burthen of about one hundred and twenty ton; the Roebuck, a fly- 
boat of near the ſame ſize; the Lyon, of one hundred tons; the Elizabeth, of fifty 


tons; the Dorothy, a ſmall bark; and two little pinnaces; there went, however, with 


this ſmall force ſeveral gentlemen of good family and fortune, ſuch as Mr Ralph Lane, 
afterwards knighted, and a very conſiderable perſon; Mr Thomas Cavendiſh, who after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his voyage round the world ; Mr John Arundel, Mr Ray- 
mund, Mr Stukley, Mr Bremige, Mr Vincent, and Mr John Clark, with ſeveral others 
(r): they failed from Plymouth, April 9, 1595, and on the twelfth of May came to an 
anchor in the bay of Moſquito, in the iſland of St John de Porto Rico, where they land- 
ed, built a fort, and ſet up a new pinnace which they launched on the twenty third, and 
this in ſpite of the Spaniards ; and before the end of the month they took two ſhips that 
were tolerable good prizes. On the firſt of June they anchored before the town of Iza- 
bella, on the north ſide of Hiſpaniola, where the Spaniſh governor invited them on 
ſhore, promiſing them a fair and honourable reception, which invitation being accepted, 
the General landed on the fifth, and was very kindly received, and every thing was ma- 
naged during the whole interview, with the greateſt decency, ſplendor, and honour imagi- 
nable, and mutual preſents being exchanged, and all kind of refreſhments freely furniſhed, 
they failed on the ſeventh for the coaſt of Florida (5) [F]. Oa the twentieth of June 

| | | | they 


year in the reduction of the Iriſh rebels, it is evident Greenvile (18). It was, without doubt, to put it in 


from thence, and from the other facts mentioned in 
the text, that he could not be preſent in the battle of 


| Lepanto, which was fought October 7, 1571 (16), 


and for which rejoicings were made over all Europe, 
and particularly in this kingdom, in virtue of the 
Queen's letter to the Biſhop of London, for a ſolemn 
thankſgiving, dated from Greenwich November 8, 
1571, and another letter from the Privy Council, by 
the Queen's command, to the Lord-Mayor of London 
for the ſame purpoſe (17). 

[LE] During her royal pleaſure.) We have elſe- 
where given an account of the ſituation of affairs in 
Ireland at this juncture, when ſome of the old Iriſh 
nobility were framing the rude draught of that for- 
midable rebellion, that afterwards broke out in this 


kingdom, for the ſupport of which they had already 


held a kind of council, or parliament, in which it 


was reſolved to demand aſſiſlance from the king of 


Spain, and two Popiſh prelates were ſent as their a- 


gents to ſollicit this countenance and protection of a 
10 At the 


reign power againſt their natugal ſovereign. 
ſame time no pains were ſpared to excite a ſpirit of ſe- 


dition and diſloyalty amongſt the native Iriſh of all 


ranks, which, as Sir Henry Sidney acknowledges, 
maſt have produced a general inſurrection, if it had 
not been for the vigilant and prudent behaviour of her 
Majeſty's Engliſh officers; amongſt whom he particu- 
larly mentions Sir Warham St Leger, and Captain 


his power to do more effectual ſervice in this reſpect, 


that the Queen honoured the latter with this patent; and 
it is at the ſame time no leſs apparent, that with great 
expence of money, and with no ſmall hazard of his 
perſon, our young hero laboured all he could to merit 
the notice and favour of his royal miſtreſs. In this glo- 
rious courſe he had not a few competitors, for it was 
then grown into a cuſtom for ſuch young gentlemen as 
had large eſtates to ſerve the Queen at their own coſt, 
and to entertain young gentlemen whoſe purſes were 
not ſo full, and who were either allied to them by 
blood, or attached by affection, till they had ſome op- 
portunity of eſtabliſhing them; from which ſeveral 
families, more eſpecially in the Weſt, derived in pro- 
ceſs of time both honours and eflates, and the public 
innumerable benefits; amongſt which it was none of 
the leaſt, that thoſe ſtirring and enterprizing ſpirits 
which might otherwiſe have been diſpoſed to have 
raiſed diſturbances in the State, were diverted to ſuch 
undertakings as contributed to it's ſupport, and ena- 
bled the Government to perform great things without 
levying large ſums upon the people, at leaſt in the way 
of ordinary taxes (19). A policy peculiar to this 
reign, and which, though it has been admired, wil 
{carce be imitated in any other. | 
[F]! They failed on the ſeventh for the coaft of Flo» 


(18) Sidney's 
State Papers, Vol. 
I. p. 39. 


(19) Bohun's 
Character of Q. 
Elizabeth, 


rida.) The reader will perceive from the ſuccinct ac- 


count of this expedition given in the text, that as yet, 
* notwithſtanding 


Sir Richard Greenvile, on the twenty- fifth of 


notwithſtanding all their ſkill in Geography and Na- 


went clearly a thouſand leagues out of their due courſe, 


(20) Britiſh Em- 
pire in America, 
Vol. I, p · 1527, 
353. 8 


(21) Purchas's - 
Pilgrims, Vol, 
IV. P · 1647. 
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they fell in with: the coaſt of Florida: aent:theꝶ wert tm eber 2 culony of one hundred 
men, under che direction of Mt Ralph Lane, who war che firſt Engliſhman that had the 
title of Governor in that country, and having taken all the neceſſary precautions for this 
purpoſe, and ſrttled every thing to the ſatisfaction of theſe who were to remain behind, 
| Auguſt, weighed anchor in the Tyger, and 
ſer ſail-for England, (4), extremely well pleaſed with this new found country, and fully re- (0 H. Holland 
ſolved to geturn-chither, as he promiſed! the people, the enſuing year (2). In his paſſage . 4 .. 
bome he chaced a Spaniſh ſhip of thę hurthen of three hundred tons, which he found it 
impoſſible to take any other way than by boarding, and this in the judgment of his own =) Admiranda 
people impratticable, as by ſome untoward accident they had not at that time any boat ge de com- 
(w). The General, however, carried away by his eager courage, caufed ſomething like rum abus Vir- 
2 boat to be clapped up with the boards of broken cheſts, in-which he went in perſon, ert. 1% 
with as many men as it would hold, and boarded: the Spaniſh ſhip, which he had no 
ſooner done, than the half wrought vehicle : which carritd them fell to pieces, and ſunk 
at the;fhip's ſide (x). u this veſſel thus taken, the General, on the tenth of September, 
found himſelf ſeparated from the Tyger, nor did he ſee her again during the whole voy- 
age, that veſſel coming to an anchor at Falmouth on the: ſixth of October (y) ; whereas 
Sir Richard Greenvile did not arrive in his prize, at Plymouth, till the eighteenth of the 
ſame month, where he was met and welcomed on ſhore by a great concourſe of people, 
who came to congratuiate his good fortune, and by ſome of his friends and relations, 
who had a nearer concern in his welfare (z). It is faid in the Journal of his voyage, that 
this Spaniſh prize was richly laden, but without any infinuation of it's value, or other 
circumſtance that might be noted of ſuch prodigious worth, as was afterwards, it may (2) Ole Life 
be, without any juſt grounds or truth, not only privately ſuggeſted, but publickly at- — . at 
Grmed (a) [G]. la a ſhort time after his return, Sir Richard, who had this new colony © © © 
extremely at heart, engaged himſelf to make another voyage thither at the proper ſeaſon, 1 
and finding it impracticable to have all things ready ſo ſoon as he expected, prevailed Peien and la- 
upon his couſin Ralegh to ſend away a ſhip with proviſions, that the promiſe he had fm aten. 
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(w) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, p. 253. 


(x) Oldys's Life 
of Sir W. Ra- 
leg h, p · 28. 


(y) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, p. 253. 


made might be at leaſt virtually performed, which might hinder the colony from being 


diſt reſſcd or diſperſed (0). Such a veſſel was accordingly ſent, and within fourteen days (% Hakluyr's 
after her arrival in Virginia, Sir Richard Greenvile himſelf came thither, with his ſmall _— 
ſquadron of three ſail, ſo punctual he was in the performance of his promiſe, and fo 

zealous for the preſervation of thoſe whom he ſuppoſed depended upon it (c). All this 

care, however, was in vain, for neither the advice ſhip nor Sir Richard's ſquadron could of sir W. Ra- 
ſee any ſigns, or hear any news of the colony left the year before; who, at their own re- b, P. 30. 
queſt, had been taken on board his ſquadron by Sir Francis Drake, who touched there in 

his return from the Weſt-Indies to England, and this but a few days before the advice 

ſhip arrived (4). Sir Richard Greenvile having no intelligence of this, travelled himſelf Geke 
up into the country to make what enquiries he could; and being ſtill thoroughly per- III. P. 4263. 
| | . ſuaded 


ſtory that he could poſſibly collect, to the prejudice of 

that famous man (22). Amongſt other charges one is, (22) The hum- 
that notwithſtanding all the obligations he was under, die Petition and 
not from duty only but gratitude, yet he had flan- e 47 el 
dered and inſulted the memory of his deceaſed mi- ley, Knt. &c. 
ſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. One day, ſays he, myſelf 1618, 4to. 

* upbraiding him with the notorious, extreme injury 

* he did my father, in deceiving him of a great ad- 

venture which my ſaid father had in the Typer, 

when he went to the Weſt Indies with my uncle Sir 

weighty -obſervation, but whoever conſiders it cloſely * Richard Greenvile, which was, by his own confeſ- 

will find, that it was chiefly owing to this prepoſterous * fion, worth fifty thouſand pounds, which came all 

conduct, that all the attempts made by Sir Walter R- to his hands; my father's portion, at the leaſt, be- 

legh for ſettling a colony in North America met with * ing ten thouſand pounds, that he might lawfully 

no better ſucceſs. For if the proper track in failing * claim. He anſwered, that the Queen, however 

had been known, theſe voyages. would not have been * ſhe ſeemed. a great. good miſtreſs unto him in the | 

either ſo tedious or ſo full of hazard; ſupplies might eyes of the world, yet was ſo unjuſt and tyrannous 

have been ſpeedily and ſecurely ſent, and returns * unto him, that ſhe laid the envy as well of this as of 

much ſooner made, ſo that moſt of thoſe objections many other her oppreſſions upon him, and that ſhe 

would have been thoroughly removed, which for a * took all the pearl in a cabinet unto herſelf, without 

time rendered it very doubtful whether the ſcheme of pearl.“ This we 


(e) Oldys's Life 


vigation, the very beſt Engliſh ſeamen, by a perverſe 
adherence to cuſtom, followed the old track, and went 
round by the Weſtward and Caribbee Iflands, in or- 
der to reach the coaſt of Florida, by which they 


and expoſed themſelves beſides to many unneceſſary 
dangers, as well as their men to much more labour 
and fatigue than the voyage required (20). At firſt 
ſight this may ſeem a trivial, or at leaſt no very 


fixing colonies on the North Coaſt of America, which 
has „and till is, of inexpreſſible benefit to this 
nation, ſhould proceed or not. At length Capt. Bar- 
tholomew Goſnold, in 1602, venturing to make uſe of 
his underftanding and maritime ſkit), made a ſucceſsful 
voyage without running ſo far to the South (21); and 
this old error once corrected, the true, that is, the 
ſhorteſt and ſafeſt courſe was very quickly found, and 
has been ever fince in conſtant uſe. 

[G] But publickly affirmed ) This paſſage occurs in 
that defence which Sir Lewis Stukeley publiſhed for 
himſelf, when he had incurred univerſal odium, by be- 
traying Sir Walter Ralegh. He was under a neceſũty 
of up and printing all the pieces of ſecret hi- 


eyer giving him ſo much as one 
find referred by the ingenious author of the life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, to the prize taken by Sir Richard 


Greenvile in his return (23). But as he judiciouſly (23) Oldys's Life 
of Sir Walter 


value ſhould not be better known, or that Sir Richard Ralesh, p. 29. 


obſerves, it is very ſtrange that a prize of ſuch 


Greenvile ſhould never make any complaint of the in- 
juſtice done to him. * After all, it is very likely that 
this prize might be very rich, and that ſome ca- 
binet, or other curioſity, mjght be taken for or pre- 
ſented to the Queen, upon which malice and cove- 
touſneſs might afterwards ground this ſtory, which 
was never brought to the publick view till the death 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, as well as Sir Richard Green- 


vile. 
LH Which 
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(-) Some fny 6&- ſuaded of the great advantages chat muſt ariſe to th kinigdom from the poſſfeſſion of 
* ſuch a country, left, after mature deliberation, and roy Ora own weir mma of 
% Nins Le his men (e), in the iſland of Roanoak, that at leaſt the titie of the Crown and the Pro- 
pire in America, prietor might be preſerved (f). He furniſhed them plentifully with all ſorts of pro · 
Vol. I. p. 35% viſions for two years; and having thus done all chat it was poſſible for him in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. to do, returned again to England (g)] But, as in his out wurd - bound paſſage 
(e) Hakluyt's he made ſeveral prizes, ſo in h return home he landed on the Arores, plundered ſe- 
I, p. 263, veral villages, and picked up afterwards ſome prizes, ſo that though the end of this ex- 
pedition was defeated, yet through his prudence it was fo ordered as to bear, in a great 

(% Ibid. ad calc. Meaſure, it's own expence (v). We have not ſo much as one date in the relation that is 
+ © ſtill preſerved of this voyage, however, it appears clearly from thence, that he muſt have 

(. See the rela. returned towards the cloſe of the year 1.586 (i). The ſummer next enſuing he ſpent in 
tn in Bakluyr, providing, under the patent, and at tlie expence of Sir Walter Ralegh, another ſquadron 
for reinforcing the colony at. Virginia; but from .thefe occupations he was called by his 

(+) Camden, An- Sovereign to cares of a higher nature, which regarded the preſervation of. her perſon, the 
nal. Fa. p. 565. ſupport of her government, and the protection of her ſubjects (#). The Queen had re- 
b ceived repeated intelligence of the defign of the Spaniards to invade England, and that 
W. K. With the whole force of their monarchy, which obliged her to provide for her defence 
leh, p. 39 and as this was a caſe of a very extraordinary nature, ſo ſhe thought it expedient to refer 
the conſideration of the matter and manner to a ſtanding council of war, compoſed of 

(m) Anceftorto nine members, of which Sir Richard was one ((), and- the other eight were the Lord 
2 of Ban Grey, who had been lord - lieutenant of Ireland, and was then lord- lieutenant of the 
county of Bucks; Sir Francis Knowles, treaſurer of the houſhold, and knight of the 

(% Io fome ee. Garter (m); Sir Thomas Leighton, governor of the iſland of Guernſey (u); Sir Walter 
pies written by Ralegh, lieutenant-general in Cornwall; Sir John Norris, lord preſident of Munſter; 
miſtake, Laken. Sir Richard Bingham, once preſident of Connaught; Sir Roger Williams, an excellent 
officer; and Ralph Lane, Eſq; late governor of Virginia (o). Theſe wiſe and ex- 

8 perienced perſons came to a reſolution on the points referred to them, and pointed out 
what to them appeared the cleareſt method of providing againſt any danger from the 
{p) Sir w. enemy, whatever method they might take, wherever they might bend their force, or 
Monſon's Naval What attempts ſoever might be made to favour them by the malecontents in England, 
Tratts, P. 222: which diſpoſition of theirs has been generally approved'(p) [A]. In order to the due 
execution of meaſures concerted in this council (q), moſt of it's members were, as the 
(2) Camien- An- danger approached nearer, ſent where it was thought they might contribute moſt to Her 
kek. sbs. Majeſty's ſervice (r); and upon the ſame principle Sir Richard Greenvile received the 
gone. fie. Queen's commands not to leave the county of Cornwall (s), which put it out of his 
2 power to make a third voyage to Virginia (2); and very poſſibly this might have an unto- 
Speed. ward influence upon the expedition, which it is certain proved unſucceſsful, che ſhips return- 
ing without ever viſiting the coaſt of Florida (2). This command was in all probability 
(s) Carew's Sur. the reaſon, that we find no particular account of his behaviour on that memorable occaſion, 
vey of Cornwall. as Otherwiſe, from the activity of his temper, and conſtant deſire to ſignalize his courage, 
ao HR eſpecially againſt the enemies of his country, might have been expected. In the year 
ode by Cal. Be 1591, the Queen's miniſtry being informed that the rich fleet, which had remained in the In- 
verly, p. 9 dies all the year before, through the dread of falling into the hands of Sir John Hawkins and 
A Sir Martin Frobiſher, muſt of neceſſity return home; it was reſolved that a ſtrong ſquadron 
4 ſhould be ſent to intercept them at the Weſtern Iſlands (πα t. This fleet conſiſted of ſe- 
III. p. 253. ven fail of Her Majeſty's ſhips, viz. the Defiance, of five hundred tons, and two hun- 
| | dred and fifty men, in which was the Admiral Lord Thomas Howard, fon to the Duke 
— = of Norfolk; the Revenge, Sir Richard Greenvile, Vice- Admiral; the Nonpareil, of 
_ 2 five hundred tons, and two hundred and fifty men, commanded by Sir Edward Denny; 
62S. the Bonaventure, of fix hundred tons, and two hundred and fifty men, under . 
TY 5 ols 3 


[H] Which diſpofition of theirs has been generally ſue to be excuſed. It ſeems the gentleman before- 
approved) The decifion of this famous council of mentioned had an eſtabliſhed character for his courage 
war is dated November 27, 1587, and has been pub- and conduct as a ſea-officer, and therefore was aſ- 
liſhed with Sir William Monſon's remarks thereupon, ſigned to command a ſquadron in 1583, upon the 


(24) Naval which are very pertinent and ſolid (24). The only coaſt of Spain (25). Upon this he humbly repreſent- (25) Sir Richard 
| Tradts, p. 222, reaſon for making this note, is to put the reader in ed to the council, that he had ſerved chiefly in the Hawlkins's Ob. 
| mind of the great wiſdom'of the adminiſtration in that narrow ſeas, and doubted of his own capacity for the {ervations, . 8. 


reign, ſhewn in referring every thing to the conſide- charge to which he was appointed, and therefore was 
ration of proper judges, and expecting from them a in duty bound to intreat their Honours to make choice 
of the meaſures fit to be taken, and the reaſons of ſome other perſon, who was better uginted, 
upon which they were grounded. This was the prin- and had more experience in thoſe ſeas, that Her Ma- 
cipal cauſe why almoſt every political ſtep during that jeſty might be the better ſerved, and their Lordſhips 
long reign was atiended, in whole or in part, with derive more honour from their recommendation. 
the conſequences that were expected from it ; and ſuch This was well accepted, and did not turn in the leaſt 
was the virtue of thoſe: times, that when an officer to Sir Henry's prejudice, who commanded Her Ma- 
was appointed, as the caſe once was, with Sir Henry jeſty's ſhip the Antelope, in the memorable ſea- 
Palmer, for the command of an expedition, for fight of 1588 (26), and did therein excellent ſervice, 
which he conceived himſelf not the beſt qualified, he as well as in ſeveral ſubſequent expeditions, | 
judged it no diſcredit to acknowledge this, and to de- 1 Th 
* | an 


(26) Sir Willlam 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, p. 171, 
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Croſs; the Lyon, of five hundred tons, and two hundred and fifty men, commanded 
by Captain George Fenner; the Foreſight, of three hundred ton, and one hundred an 
fixty men, Captain Thomas Vavaſor ; the Crane, of two hundred tons, and one hundred 
men, Captain Duffield ; the bark Ralegh, Captain Thyane; and ſome ſmall veſſels and 
tenders (x), His Catholic Majeſty, who never wanted intelligence, had ſo early an ac- G Sir W. Ra- 
count of this ſquadron; and ot their force, that he ſent orders into the Indies for the gal- ken“ 4 

leons to return very late in the year, and at the ſame time ordered a prodigious armament hos Winn. 
in his own ports. Theſe meaſures were the utmoſt efforts of that refined policy for %% rat i 
which he was ſo famous; for he judged that the galleons ſtaying ſo long the Engliſh e 
fleet would be obliged to return home for want of proviſions; ſhewing plainly thereby, 

that he had rather riſk his ſubjects ſhips and ſilver in that perilous ſeaſon, than run the 

hazard of a naval engagement it that could be prevented; but if this project failed, as it 
did through the care taken in ſending ſtore-ſhips from London, then his ſecond muſt take 
effect, for by this delay he had time enough to provide a fleet of ten times the force of 

the Engliſh, which was to meet and eſcort the galleons (y). On the laſt day of Auguſt, (y) Sir W. 
in the afternoon, Captain Middleton, who had kept the Spaniſh Armada company three + | 
days, the better to diſcover their force, gave intelligence of it to the Engliſh Admiral, les 
who was riding at anchor under the iſland of Flores, and before his meſſage was well 

heard the fleet was in ſight. The Engliſh were in a very indifferent ſituation, having a 

great part of their reſpective crews on ſhore, ſome getting ballaſt, others filling water, 

and not a few employed in collecting freſh proviſions and fruits; the ſhips alſo were ſe- 

veral of them light for want of ballaſt, all things in diforder, and, which was the moſt 

afflicting circumſtance, near half their men diſabled by the ſcurvy and other diſeaſes. 

The Admiral, however, conſidering the danger and the diſproportion, weighed imme- , 
diately and put to fea, as the reſt of his ſquadron did following his example (x). The (=) Care. | 
Revenge weighed laſt, Sir Richard Greenvile ſtaying to recover the men who were on gy m_— 
ſhore, and would otherwiſe have been loſt, having no leſs than ninety ſick on board. 

The Admiral, and the reſt with difficulty, recovered the wind, which Sir Richard Green- 

vile not being able to do, his maſter and ſome others adviſed him to cut his main-fail 

and caſt about, truſting to the ſailing of his ſhip, becauſe the Seville ſquadron was already 

on his weather bow. Sir Richard peremptorily refuſed to fly from the enemy, telling 

them, That be would much rather die than leave ſuch a mark of diſhonour on himſelf, his coun- 

try, and the Queen's ſhip, putting them in hopes that he would pierce through the two 

ſquadrons, and force thoſe of Seville to give him way. But the Spaniſh Admiral, called 

the St Philip, being in the wind, and bearing down upon him, becalmed the Revenge in 

ſuch a manner that ſhe could neither make way nor fee] her helm, and being in this ſi- 

tuation the ſhips that were under his lee luffed up in order to lay him on board (a). The (. Sir W. Ra- 
St Philip boarded firſt, and preſently after four other ſhips, two on the larboard, and two pn, a” © 
on the ſtarboard, however, the reception which the Spaniſh Admiral had from the lower _— 
tier of the guns of the Revenge, laden with croſs-bar ſhot, was ſo little liked that ſhe *** . 
preſently fell off, and the reſt continuing longer were no better treated. Some time after 

the fight began, the George Noble, of London, a ſmall victualler, fell under the lee of 

the Revenge, and aſked Sir Richard Greenvile what he would command him, to which, 

with his uſual greatneſs of mind, he anſwered, Save yourſelf, and leave me to my fate (b). 6d tony 
From the time the fight began, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break of = e 
day the next morning, Sir Richard Greenvile repulſed the enemy fifreen times, notwith- 
ſtanding that, they continually ſhifted their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. He was 

himſelf wounded in the beginning of the action, but continued upon deck till about 
eleven at night, when receiving a ſhot in the body he was carried down to be dreſſed, 
which while his ſurgeon was doing Sir Richard received a dangerous wound in the head, 
and the poor man was killed by his ſide (c). By this time the Engliſh began to want (e) Camden. 
powder, all their ſmall arms were broke, forty of their beſt men, which were but one hun- _ m_— 
dred and three at the beginning, killed, and almoſt every one of the reſt wounded, their 
maſts beat overboard, tackle cut to pieces, and nothing but a hulk left, unable to move | 
one way or other, but as the ſea directed, with the enemy in a ring round them (4). In (4) Sir Water 
this ſituation Sir Richard Greenvile invited the ſhip's crew to yield themſelves to the nth. 
mercy of God, rather than of the Spaniards, and not to tarniſh the high reputation they 
had acquired by ſceking to preſerve their lives for a few hours, or a few days at moſt, to 
which the Maſter-Gunner, and many of the ſeamen aſſented, and the former, who was a 
moſt reſolute man, ſhewed himſelf ready to execute the General's orders, which were to 
ſplit and fink the ſhip (e). But the Captain and Maſter, who were of another opinion, 0) Qi. 
interpoſed, they alledged that there were ſeveral gallant men whoſe wounds were not 638. P 
mortal, and whoſe lives were not to be thrown away ; that they had already done enough 
to ſecure their honour ; that it was now time to conſult their ſafety, and that as to the loſs 
of Her Majeſty's ſhip it ought not to enter into the queſtion, ſince ſhe had ſix foot water 
in the hold, three ſhot between wind and water, the leaks made by which were ſo poor- 
ly ſtopped that they would certainly open with the working of the fea, and the ſhip fink / u. Water 


(f). While the Captain thus argued the caſe with Sir Richard, who was not at all Ra. 
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moved by this reaſoning, the Maſter went on board the Spaniſh Admiral, Don Alphonſo 
Bagan, who immediately offered, finding none of his own fleet inclined to board the 
Revenge any more for fear of being blown up, that all their lives ſhould be ſpared, the 
whole ſhip's company ſent home to England, and no ranſom expected but from ſuch as 
were men in circumſtances (g). When the Maſter brought this news on board the Re- 
venge, moſt of the men who had fided with Sir Richard and the Maſter- Gunner drew 
back, and were eaſily perſuaded to accept thoſe conditions, but the Maſter- Gunner would 
have thrown himſelf upon his ſword, if thoſe who were near him had not ſeized ard 
N. Tine a. locked him into his cabin (5). Don Alphonſo Bagan, as ſoon as the ſhip was in his 
port. power ſent to remove Sir Richard out of a place that reſembled a ſhip leſs than a 
flaughter-houſe, which when it was mentioned to the General he faid, they might do 
with his body what they pleaſed, for that he eſteemed it not. As they carried him out 
of the ſhip he ſwooned, but coming to himſelf again, deſired the company to pray for 
(i) Ibid. him (i). On board the Spaniſh veſſel, into which he was carried, Sir Richard Green- 
vile was very kindly treated, but did not ſurvive beyond the third day, and the laſt words 
(4) Camden. he ſpoke were in the Spaniſh language, and to this effect (e), Here dye J. Richard Green- 
= Ez. b. vile, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended my life as a true ſoldier ought to do, 
fighting for bis Country, Queen, Religion, and Honour; my ſoul willingly departing from this 
body, leaving behind the laſting fame of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier is in duty 
bound to do. This behaviour gained him love and admiration amongſt his enemies, fo 
(0 Linſchotten's that his death was ſincerely lamented, even amongſt thoſe by whom it was inflicted (I). 
2 ch. Yet had the Spaniards no great cauſe to rejoice in their victory, which coſt them ver 
1 dear, for the Admiral of the fly- boats, and the Aſcenſion of Seville ſunk by the ſide of 
(m) Hakluyt's the Revenge, a third veſſel returning to the road of St Michael to refit ſunk there, and a 
2 fourth was voluntarily run on ſhore by the crew in order to fave themſelves (m). Beſides, 
| in their ſeveral attacks, the Spaniards Joſt at leaſt a thoutand men; and if their loſs had been 
(ny Sir Re. leſs, yet conſidering there was fifty three ſail of ſhips, moſt of them larger than this of 
— the Queen's, and in them at leaſt ten thouſand ſoldiers and mariners, the honour could 
not be very great that accrued from ſuch a conqueſt (). But the conſequences were till 
83 more fatal than the action itſelf, and the Revenge was more unfortunate to them than 
Monſon, © ever ſhe proved to us (o) [1]. Thus fell the gallant Sir Richard Greenvile in the ſupport 


of 


g See the note 


OO 
* 
— 


[1] Than ever ſhe proved to us.) In Sir Walter the ground, having in her ſeventy men, Galegos, 
Ralegh's accurate and elegant account, there is a brief Biſcains, and others, with ſome of the captive En- 
relation of the loſs which the Spaniards afterwards * gliſhmen, whereof but one was ſaved, that got up 
(27) Hekluyt's ſuftzined by ſtorms (27); but being written not only upon the cliffs alive, and had his body and head all 
Voyages, Vol. I. while the thing was freſh, but before there was any * wounded, and he being on ſhore brought us the 
part ii. P. 169. certainty of the truth of the evidence upon which it news, deſiring to be ſhriven, and thereupon preſent- 
was founded, we will decline that, and give the reader * ly died. The Revenge had in her divers fair braſs 
part of a narrative, by an unexceptionable writer, pieces, that were all ſunk in the ſea, which they of 
who was an eye-witneſs of what he relates, and * the iſland were in good hope to weigh up again the 
gives us many Circumitances not to be found elſe- next ſummer. On the other iſlands the loſs 
(28) Linſcotten's where (28). * The Spaniſh Navy ſtayed at the iſland was no leſs than in Tercera, for on the iſland of 
| . ber, tothe of Corvo, till the laſt of September, to aſſemble St George there were two ſhips caſt away; on the 
age te the reſt of the fleet together, which in the end were * iſland of Pico two ſhips; on the iſland of Gratioſa 
do the number of one hundred and forty fail of three ſhips: and beſides thoſe there came every 
ſhips, partly coming from India, and partly of the where round about divers pieces of broken ſhips, 
army, and being altogether ready to ſail to Tercera and other things fleeting towards the iſlands, where- 
in good company, there ſuddenly roſe ſo hard and * with the fea was all covered, moſt pitiful to behold. 
* cruel a ftorm, that thoſe of the iſlands did affirm, On the iſland of St Michael there were four ſhips 
that in man's memory there was never any ſuch * caſt away; and between Tercera and St Michael 
ſeen or heard of before, for it ſeemed the ſea would three more were ſunk, which were ſeen and heard 
have ſwallowed up the iſlands, the water mounting to cry out, whereof not one man was ſaved. The 
higher than the cliffs, which are ſo high, that it * reſt put into the ſea without maſts, all torn and rent ; 
amazeth a man to behold them, but the ſea reached * fo that of the whole fleet and Armado, being ons 
above them, and living fiſhes were thrown upon the * hundred and forty ſhips in all, there were but thirty- 
6 
6 


land. This ſtorm continued not only a day or two two or thirty-three arrived in Spain and Portugal; 
yea, and thoſe few with ſo great miſery, pain, and 
labour, that not two of them arrived there toge- 
ther, but this day one, and to-morrow another, next 
day the third, and ſo one after the other, to the 
number aforeſaid. All the reſt were caſt away up- 
on the iſlands, and overwhelmed in the ſea, where - 
by may be confidered what great loſs and hindrance 
they received at that time ; for by many mens judg- 
ments it was eſteemed to be much more than was 
loſt by their army that came for England ; and it 
may well be thought and preſumed, that it was no 
other but a juſt plague purpoſely ſent by God upon 
the Spaniards, and that it might truly be ſaid, the 
taking of the Revenge, was juſtly revenged upon 
them, and not by the might or force of man, but 
by the Power of God, as ſome of them openly ſaid 
in the iſle of Tercera ; that they believed verily 
God would confame them, and that he took part 
with the Lutherans and Hereticks, ſay ing 2 

| that 


s 

6 

» 

= 
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with one wind, but ſeven or eight days continually, 
the wind turning round about in all places of the 
* compaſs, at the leaſt twice or thrice during that 
time, and all alike, with a continual ſtorm and tem- 
« peſt, moſt terrible to behold, even to us that were 
on ſhore, much more then to ſuch as were at ſea; 
* ſo that only on the coaſts and cliffs of the iſland of 
Tercera, there were above twelve ſhips caſt away, 
© and not only upon the one fide, but round about it 
in every corner, whereby nothing elſe was heard 
* but complaining, crying, lamenting, and telling 
© here is a ſhip broken in pieces againſt the cliffs, and 
there another, and all the men drowned ; fo that for 
the ſpace of twenty days after the ſtorm, they 
did nothing elſe but fiſh for dead men, that conti- 
* nually came driving on the ſhore. Among the reſt 
* was the Engliſh ſhip called the Revenge, that was 
* caſt away upon a cliffe near to the iſland of Tercera, 
* where it brake in an hundred pieces, and ſunk to 


(29) See his True 
Report before 
cited, in Hak- 
luyt's Collection. 


30) Annal. 
Eliz. d. 638. 
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of his country's cauſe, and in defence of the Engliſh Flag; for which, in the opinion of 
moſt, his memory merits immortal praiſe: yet others conſider him as a martyr to his 


own obſtinacy, and one who ſacrificed the Queen's ſhip and ſubjects to that fantaſtic ap- 
pearance of honour which ſo often miſleads heroes (p) [X J. But, however, that que- 


* that ſo ſoon as they had thrown the dead body of 
© the Vice-admiral Sir Richard Greenvile overboard, 
they verily thought that as he had a deviliſh Faith 
Rand Religion, and therefore the Devils loved him, 
* ſo he preſently ſunk unto the bottom of the ſea, 
and down into Hell, where he raiſed up all the 
„ devils to the revenge of his death, and that they 
* brought ſo great ſtorms and torments upon the Spa- 
* niards, becauſe they only maintained the Catholic and 
* Romiſh Religion. Such, and the like blaſphemies 
* againſt God they ceaſed not openly to utter, without 
being reproved of any man therein, nor for their 
* falſe opinions, but the moſt part of them rather ſaid 
and affirmed, that of truth ſo it muſt needs be.” 
With great reaſon then might Sir Walter Ralegh ſay 
(29), ſpeaking of this loſs, © A few days after the 
fight was ended, and the Engliſh priſoners diſperſed 
into the Spaniſh and India ſhips, there aroſe ſo great 
* a ſtorm from the weſt and north weſt, that all the 
« fleet was diſperſed, as well the Indian fleet, which 
were then come unto them, as the reſt of the Ar- 
mada that attended their arrival, of which fourteen 
fail, together with the Revenge, and in her two 
hundred Spaniards, were caſt away upon the iſle of 
St Michael. So it pleaſed them to honour the bu- 
rial of that renowned ſhip the Revenge, not ſuffer- 
ing her to periſh alone, for the great honour ſhe at- 
chieved in her life-time.* To the ſame purpoſe Cam- 
den, though in another Language (30). * Navis de- 
« dita, ſed alvo pluribus locis pertorata, paulo poſt cum 
* cc Hiſpanis, impoſitis aliiſque ſimul navigiis orta 
* tempeſtate fluctibus abſorpta. Ut non uLT10 inulta 
* hzc periiſſe videatur, & de una hac nave victoria 
* multo ſanguine Hiſpanis ſtetiſle. 
gine that men of ſuch good ſenſe, and authors of ſo 
high a reputation, muſt mean ſomething more than to 
play with words, or after ſuch a ſtory as this is, at- 
tempt to conſole the reader for the loſs of fo great a 
man, by telling us, that the Revenge did not periſh 


unrewenged. If one might be allowed to reveal their 


meaning, it muſt ſurely have been this, that Sir Rich- 
ard Greenvile did not throw away the Queen's ſhip, 
any more than his own life, but that forming a true 
notion of the duty of a man in his ſtation, upon ſuch 
an occaſion, he choſe to riſk all, rather than ſacrifice 
the glory of the Engliſh Flag, as well knowing, that 
if the worſt ſhould happen, and himſelf and ſhip 


ſhould be loſt, yet the queen and nation would be no 


loſers, the ſuperior loſs of the enemy conſidered ; it 


would be too aſſuming to pronounce this reaſoning 


right, but there is nothing more evident, than that if 
war be allowed to be lawful, this muſt be rational, 
and in that ſenſe Sir Richard Greenvile's conduct he- 
roical, which will be further conſidered in the next 
note, where we ſhall likewiſe explain the probable 
cauſes why theſe great authors did not ſpeak out, and 


give at the time they wrote to this gallant ſeaman that 


(31) Naval 
Tracts, p. 178. 


«a * - 


tribute of praiſe which, if ever man did, he in a 


ſuperlative degree deſerved. 

[X] Which ſo often miſleads heroes) Sir William 
Monſon, who was certainly a very able feaman, and a 
very gallant man, has, notwithſtanding, repreſented 
this whole affair very much to Sir Richard's diſadvan- 
tage ; and, as it 1s our duty to conceal nothing from 
the reader, we will give him Sir William's whole ac- 
count in his own words (31). * The Earl of Cumber- 
land, who then lay upon the coaſt: of Spain, had in- 
« telligence of the Spaniards putting out to ſea, and 
gave notice thereof to the Lord 'Thomas, the very 
night before they arrived at Flores, where my Lord 
lay. The day after this intelligence, the Spaniſh 
fleet was diſcovered by my Lord Thomas, whom he 
knew by their number and greatneſs to be the ſhips of 
which he had warning, and by that means eſcaped 
the danger Sir Richard Greenvile, his Vice-Admiral, 
raſhly ran into. Upon view of the Spaniards, which 
were fifty-five ſail, the Lord Thomas, warily, and 
like a diſcreet general, weighed anchor, and made 


6 
6 
— 
5 
« 
* 


One would ima- 


{tion 


* ſigns to the reſt of his fleet to do the like, with a pur- 

poſe to get the wind of them ; but Sir Richard Green- 
vile being a ſtubborn man, and imagining this fleet 
to come from the Indies, and not to be the armada 
of which they were informed, wo id by no means be 


to follow his Admiral; nay, ſo headſtrong and raſh 
he was, that he offered violence to thoſe that adviſed 
him ſo to do. But the old ſay ing, that a wilful man 
is the cauſe of his own woe, could not be more truly 


ed, and he beheld the greatneſs of their ſhips, he 
began to ſee and repent of his folly; and when 
it was too late would have freed himſelf of hem, 
but in vain; for he was left a prev to the ene- 
my, every ſhip ſtriving to be the firit ſhou!d board 
him. This wilful raſhneſs of Sir Richard mode 
the Spaniards triumph as much as if they had obtain- 
ed a ſignal victory, it being the firſt ſhip that ever 
they took of her Majeſty's and commended to them 
by ſome Engliſh fugitives to be the very beſt ſhe had. 
But their joy continued not long ; for they enjoyed 
her but five days before ſhe was caſt away, with ma- 
ny Spaniards in her, upon the Tercera iſlands. Com- 
monly one misfortune is accompanied with another: 
for the Indian fleet, which my Lord had waited for 
the whole ſummer, the day after this miſhap fell into 
the company of this Spaniſh armada, who, if they 
had ſtaid but one day longer, or the Indian fleet had 
come home but one day ſooner, we had poſſeſſed 
both them and many millions of treaſure which the 
ſea afterwards devoured : for, from the time they 


home, nigh an hundred of them ſuffered ſhipwreck, 


boat, that were ſunk by the fide of the Revenge. 
All which was occaſioned by their wintering in the 
Indies, and the late diſemboguing from thence : for 
the worm which that country is ſubject to weakens 
and conſames their ſhips. Notwithſtanding this croſs 
and perverſe fortune which happened by means of 
Sir Richard Greenvile, the Lord Thomas would not 
be diſmayed or diſcouraged, but kept the ſea as long 
as he had victuals, and by ſuch ſhips as himſelf 2 
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* the charge of the whole action.“ To the juſtice of 
theſe remarks there are ſome very obvious and unan- 
ſwerable objections. Sir William Monſon was a party 
in this matter, being Captain under the Earl of Cum- 
berland in her Majeſty's ſhip the Garland, which, with 
a ſquadron, cruiſed on the coaſt of Spain, and pretend- 
ed to no other ſervice but the ſending intelligence to 
Lord Thomas Howard (32). Sir William was no eye- 
witneſs, and therefore might be miſtaken as to facts; 
and laſtly, he was a creature of the Howard family, 
which might induce him to credit whatever might ex- 
alt the character of Lord I homas (33). 
credit Sir Walter Ralegh, who wrote his narrative like- 
wiſe by way of apology for Lord Thomas Howard, 
this intelligence, inſtead of arriving a day, did not ar- 
rive an hour before the Spaniſh fleet. It is allowed both 
by Sir Walter and Mr Camden, that Sir Richard 


verified than in him: for when the armada approach- 


beſides the Aſcenfion of Seville, and the double fly 
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(p) Sir W. 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, p. 178. 


perſwaded by his maſter or company to cut his cable 


met with the armada, and before they could recover 


the reſt of the fleet took, defrayed the better part of 


(32) Ibid. p. 179. 


If we may ( 33) Sir W. Ra- 
leigh's True Re- 


port, in Hack- 
luyt. 


Greenvile did not ſtay out of obſtinacy but becauſe 


many of the men were on ſhore, and if he weighed an- 
chor laſt, it was his duty as Vice-Admiral. His of- 
fering violence to thoſe who would have cut the cable, 
is a miitake for his refuſing to let them cut the main- 
ſail ; but there is a wide difference between cutting a 
cable to get to ſea on the approach of a ſuperior ene- 
my, and tacking in fight of them in order to fly: Sir 
Walter Ralegh does indeed ſay, that this would 
have been the better courſe, and might have been juſti- 
fied in ſo great an impoſſibility of prevailing. Yet this 
was but Sir Walter's opinion ; nay perhaps he only 
gave it as his opinion. Sir Richard Greenvile thought 
otherwiſe ; and fo cautious was Sir Walter Ralegh, 
that to prevent the leaſt ſuſpicion of his reflecting upon 
our hero, he adds immediately to what he would have 


taken 
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) Grot. Annal. 
hb. i. 


(r) Genealogical 
Remembrance of 
the Family of 
Greenvile, 


(s) E Stemmate 
R. Greenvile. 


(e) Collics's Sup» 
plement to the 
Peerage, Vol, I. 
p. 30. 


GREENVILE. 
ſtion may be decided, or whether it be decided at all, certain it 'is, that by his content» 


poraries he was loadly applauded, and that the fame of this action did not a little con- 
tribute to that high reſpect with which the Engliſh were every where treated abroad, and 


whieh 


produced them real advantages at home (4). This great and gallant perſon eſpouſed 


Mary, eldeſt daughter and coheir, to Sir John St Leger, of Aumery in the county of 
Devon, Knight, by Katherine his wife, daughter co George Lord Abergavenny, and was 
ſon and heir of Sir George St Leger, Knight, fon and heir of Sir James St Leger, by 
Anne his wife, eldeſt daughter and coheir to Thomas Earl of Ormond, lineally deſcend- 
ed from James Earl of Ormond and Eleanor his wife, daughter of Humphry de Bohun, 


Earl of Hereford, by Elizabeth his wite, daughter of King Edward I. (r). 


Alſo the 


aforeſaid James St Leger, was the fon and heir of Sir Thomas St Leger, by Anne his 
wife, ſiſter to King Edward IV. So that the deſcendants of this Sir Richard Greenvile 
by Mary his wiſe beforementioned, were very nobly allied, having iſſue by her three ſons, 
Bernard, John, and Roger, but the two laſt died without iſſue (5). Alſo five daughters, 
Mary married to Arthur Tremain, of Collacombe, Eſq; Catherine to Juſtinian Abbot, 
Eſq; Urſula, who died unmarried ; Bridget, married to John Weeks, Prebendary of 
Briſtol ; and Rebecca, who died unmarried (). 


taken for his opinion, this qualifying expreſſion, Not- 


_ qvithſlanding, out of the greatneſs of his mind he could 


Annal. Eliz, p · 
638, 639. 


(35) The Obier- 
vations of Sir 
Richard Haw- 
kins, Kat. in 
his Voyage into 
the South- Seas, 
p. 10, 


* 


and not unworthy of Si# Walter Ralegh. 
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not be perſwaded. Vet he frames a handſome apology 
for Lord Thomas Howard, every way worthy of him, 
For the 
© reſt of her Majeſty's ſhips, ſays he, that entered not 
ſo far into the fight as the Revenge, the reaſons and 
cauſes were theſe. There were of them but fix in 
all, whereof two, but ſmall ſhips, the Revenge, en- 
gaged paſt recovery. The ifland of Flores was on 
the one fide ; fifty-three ſail of the Spaniſh, divided 
into ſquadrons, on the other ; all as full filled with 
as many ſoldiers as they could contain. Almoſt the 
one half of our men ſick, and not able to ſerve, the 
ſhips grown foul, unromaged, and ſcarcely able to 
bear any fail for want of ballaſt, having been fix 
months at ſea before. If all the reſt had entered, all 
had been loft, for the very hugeneſs of the Spaniſh 
fleet, if no "other violence had been offered, would 
have cruſhed them before them into ſhivers. Of 
which the diſhonour and loſs to the Queen had been 
far greater than the ſpoil or harm that the enemy 
could any way have received. Notwithſtanding it 
is very true that the Lord Thomas would have entered 
between the ſquadrons, but the reſt would not con- 
deſcend, and the maſter of his own ſhip offered to 
leap into the ſea, rather than to conduct that her Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip and the reſt to be a prey to the enemy, 
where there was no hope nor poſſibility either of de- 
fence or victory. Which alſo in my opinion had 


eral, to commit himſelf and his charge to an g{- 
{ured deſtruction, without hope or likelihood of pre- 
vailing , thereby to diminiſh the ſtrength of her Ma- 
jeſty's navy, and to enrich the pride and glory of 
the enemy. The Foreſight of the Queen's, com- 
manded by M. Thomas Vavaſor, performed a very 
great fight, and ſtayed two hours as near the Revenge 
as the weather would permit him, not forſaking the 
fight 'till he was like to be encompaſſed by the 
ſquadrons, and with great difficulty cleared himſelf. 
The reſt gave divers volleys of ſhot, and entered as 
far as the place permitted, and their own neceſlities, 
to keep the weather gage of the enemy until they 
were parted by night.” This, upon Sir Walter's au- 
thority, and indeed he could not have a better, Mr 


Camden has inſerted in his Annals (34), where it will 


remain a ſufficient juſtification for that noble perſon's 
not continuing the fight, without impeaching the cha- 
raſter of Sir Richard Greenvile, who did. But let us 
hear the ſentiments of a worthy and experienced ſea- 
man, the ſon of an able and gallant Admiral, contem- 
with all theſe great men, as well acquainted 

with facts, free from all connections, and who writ 
from a ſpirit of truth, and zeal for his country's good. 
Speaking of the obligation that all officers are under, 
of performing punctually their duty, with whatever 
the performance of it may be attended, he pro- 
ceeds thus (35). * In this point, at the Ifle of Flores, 
Sir Richard Greenvile got eternal honour and repu- 
* tation, of great valour as well as of an experimented 
« ſoldier, chooſing rather to ſacrifice his life, and to 


ill ſorted or anſwered the diſcretion and truſt of a 


* paſs all danger whatſoever, than to fail in his obli- 
gation, by gathering together thoſe which had re- 
mained aſhore in that place, though with the ha- 
zard of his ſhip and company. For we ought ra- 
ther to embrace an honourable death, than to live 


with infamy and difhonour, by failing in duty; and 
I account that he and his country obtained much 


* credit on that occaſion : for one ſhip, and of the 
* ſecond ſort, (rate) of Her Majeſty's ſuſtained the 
* force of all the fleet of Spain, and gave them to 
* underſtand that they are impregnable; for having 
bought dearly the boarding of her divers and ſun- 
* dry times, and with many jointly, and with a con- 
* tinual fight of fourteen or fixteen hours, at length 
leaving her without any maſt ſtanding, and like a 
* log in the ſeas, the made, notwithſtanding, a moſt 
* honourable compoſition of life and liberty for above 
two hundred and fixty men, as by the pay-book ap- 
« peareth, which Her Majeſty of her free grace com- 
* manded in recompence of their ſervice to be piven 
to every one his ſix months wages. All which may 
* worthily be written in our chronicles in letters of 
gold, in memory for all poſterities, ſome to beware, 


and others by their example, in the like occafions, 


cile it with the other accounts, we muſt confider that 
the capitulation was made for all borne upon tte 
ſhip's books, though of theſe there remained not a- 
bove one hundred and fifty, of which ninety were 
ſick in the hold, and the reſt wounded almoſt to a 
man, ſo that uot many returned home to receive the 
Queen's bounty, which was chiefly valuable, as it was 
an apparent mark of her approbation. The ſame 
writer takes notice alſo of Captain Vavaſor, who 
ſhewed his love to Sir Richard beyond the meaſure of 
his duty ; but let me not forget another gallant man, 
Capt. Jacob Whiddon, in the Pilgrim, who got 
through the Spaniſh fleet in the night, bore with the 
Revenge in the morning, and though hunted like a hare 
amongſt many ravenous hounds, yet was ſo fortunate 
as to eſcape (36). Theſe were all tributes of affection 
to Sir Richard Greenvile, flowing from the true ſpirit 
of Engliſh ſeamen, and which ſufficiently indicate 
their ſenſe of his behaviour. But if the word of a 
ſcholar, a patriot, and a ſtranger, will add weight, let 
it be known that the judicious Grotius obſerves (37), 
* That the Greeks and Romans who of old ſup- 
ported all their glorious actions by naval victories, 
© were at this time equalled in fortitude and in con- 
* rage by the Engliſh.” Our learned countryman, 
John Evelyn (38), having related this action in few 
words, crys out, Than this, What have we more ! 
What can be greater ? indeed, I think nothing that 
is recorded in any hiſtory, in any language. Yet this 
man is without a monument, and very little pains 
have been taken to do juſtice to his memory. May 
every virtuous reader pay it the juſt tribute of a tear, 
and may the Britiſh Flag never want, what it lately 
had (39), an officer of the ſame name and ſpirit to 
ſupport it's glory ! E 
> 


GREENVILE 


to imitate the true valour of our nation in theſe 
Ages.“ To underſtand this paſſage, and to recon- 


(36) Sir W. Ra- 
leigh's True Re- 
port, &c. 


(37) Annal. de 
teb. Belgic. lib. i. 


(38) Navigation 
and Commerce, 
their original, 
&c. p. 76. 


39) Capt. 
Thomas Green- 
vile of the Defi- 
ance, ſon to the 
preſent countels 
Temple killed in 
the ſervice of dis 
country, May 3» 


1747» 


(t) Carew's Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, 
tol. 64. b. 


(2) Itinerary 
Vol. III. fol. my 


(3) Vifſitat. de 
Com. Devon. c. i 
in Col, Armor, 


GREENVILE. 
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GREENVILE ISir BEZVII] the grandſon of the former, in whom united not 
only the names, and a great part of the fortunes, but the virtues alſo of two of the moſt 
ancient families in the Weſt of England [4]. He was born at the family ſeat of his fa- 
ther Bernard Greenvile, Eſq; in the year 1596, being the thirty-eighth of Queen Wiza- 


beth (a). He diſcovered early marks of a pregnant genius, accompanied with a moſt 


(a) Viat. ae Com. 


ſweet and amiable temper, which rendered him univerſally beloved at Exeter College in 88 
Oxford, to which he was ſent while yet a boy, for the improvement of his ſtudies, where | 
under the ſpecial inſpect ion of Dr John Prideaux, afterwards Biſhop of Worceſter, he 
laid the foundation of a ſolid and rational piety, and at the ſame time acquired a large 


ſtock of uſeful and general knowledge (5). 


February 17, 1613, he took the degree of (5) Hit. & An- 


Bachelor of Arts, and ſoon after left the univerſity, and returned to his own houſe (c). 
His principal care was to maintain his own credit, and the dignity of his family, not by (%) wor, Fadi 
an oſtentatious magnificence, but by a prudent management of his own eſtate, a kind of Oxon. vol. I. 


paternal tenderneſs for his tenants, and a moſt courteous and reſpectful behaviour to all 


col. 194. 


the gentlemen round him. To theſe engaging qualities, he added a ſtrict attention to 
whatever regarded the public ſervice, and by a multitude of experiments. ſhewed, that i 
was both practicable and profitable to make uſe of coal inſtead of wood in melting of 
tin; and contrived likewiſe ſeveral methods to hinder the waſting of that metal in the 
blaſt, which having brought to perfection at his own private expence, he, from a princi- 


ple of public ſpirit, communicated to his countrymen for their common advantage (d). 
By theſe manly and Jaudable means he conciliated to himſelf the eſteem and affection of 
perſons of all ranks, in conſequence of which he was returned with John Arundel, of 


(4) Lloyd's Me- 


moirs of Loyal 
Sufferers, p. 469. 


Trerice, Eſq; Knight of the Shire for the County of Cornwall, in that parliament which 


prorogued May 29, 1624 (J). 


was called in the eighteenth of James I.; and in the firſt ſeſſions of which the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon was cenſured, and which, after a ſecond ſeſſions was diſſolved, February 
18, 1621 (e). He was alſo returned with William Coryton, Eſq; Knight for Corn- 
wall, in that parliament called in the twenty-firſt of the ſame reign, and which was 
In the three firſt parliaments of the ſucceeding reign he 
was returned with Richard Scot, Eſq; Burgeſs for Launceſton ; and with Ambroſe Ma- 
naton, Eſq; to that parliament which was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter on the 13th 
of April 1640, and diſſolved the 5th of May following (g). 
ceived the honour of knighthood ; for in that unhappy aſſembly called the Long- Parlia- 


(e) Willis's No- 
titia Parliamen- 
taria, Vol. II. p · 
13. 


(f) bid. 


About this time he re- () Ibid. p. 25. 


ment, ſummoned to meet November the third, in the ſame year, we find Alexander 


Carew, Eſq; and Sir Bevil Greenvile, Knight, returned for Cornwall (H). He had in 
the year 1638, raiſed a troop at his own expence, with which he attended the King in 
his firſt northern expedition, by which he gave an early and convincing proof of his loy- 
alty, in (i) which he was never backward upon any occaſion, though without making any 
pretences to court favour. He ſaw ſooner than moſt the bad deſigns that were forming, 


(D) Ruſhworth's 
Collections, part 
lii, Vol. I. p. 2. 


(i) Thurloe's 
State Papers, 
Vol. 1. P · 2, Jo 


and apprehended very clearly the pernicious conſequences which muſt follow from them, Bill fn. an. 
In this ſituation he conducted himſelf with equal ſteadineſs and prudence. He adhered to . 


what he took to be his duty to his King and Country, but he would not plunge himſelf 


into the depths of party. He did not take the famous Proteſtation, which. many wiſe 
and worthy men did, being either awed by the fury of the populace, or deluded by the 
ſpecious pretences of falſe patriots; neither do we find his name in the liſt of Straf- 


fordians. 


His concealing his ſentiments was the pure effect of prudence, and not from 


any doubtfulneſs, or dread of off-nding the prevailing party; which manifeſtly appeared 
in the honeſt advice he gave his unfortunate fellow member Sir Alexander Carew, up- 
on that memorable and melancholy occaſion of paſſing the Bill for the attainder of the 


earl of Strafford in the Houſe of Commons *. 


vote againſt the Bill.“ 


[4] In the Wit of England.) The Bovile's, or 
the Bevile's, were a very ancient family in Cornwall, 
who came in with the Conqueror (1). The chief of 
this family was ſeated at Gwarnock, and Richard 


Greenvile, Eſq; the great grand-father of Bernard 


Greenvile, Eſq; eſpouſed one of the daughters and co- 
heireſſes of John Bevile, Eſq; the other being mar- 
ried to Mr Arundel of Trerice; and they had be- 
tween them lands to the value of four hundred marks 
a year by theſe ladies, in the reign of Henry VIIIth, 
as we are more than once told by our learned Anti- 
quary Leland (2). Bernard Greenvile, Eſq; married 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheireſs of Phillip Bevile, 
Eſq; of Brynne, third fon to John Bevile, and niece 
and heireſs of Sir William Bevile of Killigarth (3), 


whoſe fortune, pretty well repaired by ſucceſſive mar- 
VOL, IV. No. igz. EE 


when it came to be put to the vote, let it never be ſaid that any member of our 
country ſhould have a hand in this fatal buſineſs; and therefore pray ye give your 

To whom Sir Alexander inſtantly replied, * If I were ſure to 
be the next man that ſhould ſuffer upon the ſame ſcaffold, with the ſame axe, I 
would give my conſent to the paſſing of it.“ When this afterwards fell out, and Sir 


Pray, Sir, faid this good man, * Dupdle's 

rt 
— 
bles in England, 
p. 198. 


Alexander 


riages (4), paſſed moſt of it by this marriage into the (4) Carew's Sur« 
family of the Greenvile's. The arms of this vety an- vey of Corawall, 
cient family are, argent, a bull paſſanr, gules; armed fol 131. 

and tripped, or (5). By this Lady Mr Greenvile had 
(6) Sir Bevil, of whom we are now ſpeaking ; Sir 
Richard Greenvile, of whom in the next article; John fol. a, 
Greenvile, who was afterwards of Lincoln's Inn ; Carew's | 
Roger, who was drowned in the ſervice of King of Cornwall, 
Charles I. and one daughter, Gertrude, who became fol. 1317. 

the wife of Chriſtopher Harris, Eſq; ſon and heir of 6) Viktat. de 
Sir Chriſtopher Harris, Knight. Before we cloſe this = A —Snoff] 
note it may be proper to add, that if we may truſt in Col. Armor. 
ſome ancient writers, the father of this Gentleman 

was knighted as well as himſelf, and is often remem- (7) Wood's Faſti 
bered by the name of Sir Bernard Greenvile (7). Oxon, Vol. I. 


| 137. 
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Alexander actually loſt his head upon the ſame ſcaffold, and by the ſame axe, it made 
a great impreſſion upon the minds of men, and many inferences have been drawn from 
it, We will venture to mention one that has got been drawn, and it is this; Sir Alex- 
ander Carew, who ſeemed fo determined, altered his opinion afterwards, and ſuffered by 
thoſe whom he now ſerved ; whereas Sir Bevil Greenvile perſiſted ſteadily in his 
ſentiments, without expreſſing any unneceſſary vehemence, for he thought it to no 
purpoſe to make ſuch a diſplay of his principles as might poſſibly hinder his be- 


(% Ruſhworth's ing able to act up to them (#). He therefore left London as ſoon as he could do 


Collections, part 
iii, Vol. I. p.244, 


it with ſafety, and retiring into his own country, employed himſelf in opening 
the eyes of other honeſt gentlemen, to fee that their welfare and happineſs depend- 
ed on the preſervation of the Conſtitution in Church and State; for the ſupport of 
which thereſore, he adviſed them, whenever it ſhould become neceſſary, to venture their 
lives and fortunes, as they could have no ſecurity for either, if the Conſtitution was de- 


(1) Lloyd's Me- ſtroyed (/). The Parliament, at the breaking out of the war, were almoſt every where 
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the ſtrongeſt; and by the help of their committees ſeemed to be in full poſſeſſion of the 

Veſt, where they had Devonſhire entirely, and the better part of Cornwall, through the 
induſtry of Sir Alexander Carew, and Sir Richard Buller (m). The marquis of Hert- 
ford, whom the King had appointed his General in the Weſt, was able to do little in 
thoſe parts, and what his friends did was in fo calm and legal a way, that their enemies 
did not ſuſpect them of any military talents. Sir Nicholas Slanning, indeed, was poſ- 
ſeſſed of Pendennis Caſtle, and he was known to be an inflexible royaliſt, yet their 
ſtrength was thought ſo deſpicable, that the Earl of Bedford would not give himſelf the 
trouble of purſuing Sir Ralph Hopton with an hundred and fifty horſe, when they re- 
tired into Cornwall (2). In this ſtate of things Sir Bevil Greenvile declared himſelf, and 
without heſitation joined Sir Ralph with his friends, and conducted them to Truro, 
where they began to form into a conſiderable body. The leaders of the parliament party, 
upon this, called in their friends from Devonſhire, and aſſembling at Launceſton, thar 
they might the better deal with their opponents when they had them in their power, pre- 
ferred an indictment at the quarter ſeſſions againſt certain perſons who had appeared in 
arms in breach of the king's peace, and againſt his crown and dignity (). Here Sir Be- 
vil's good ſenſe and wiſe management were clearly diſcovered. When it was leaſt ex- 
pected he appeared with Sir Ralph Hopton, who taking notice of the preſentment, pro- 
duced to the gentlemen of the grand-jury the king's commiſſion to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and his lordſhip's commiſſion to himſelf, aſſuring them that he came only to pro- 
tect them from the impoſition of taxes, and other illegal oppreſſions. The grand-jury 
voted an addreſs of thanks to the King for his royal care of them, preſented Sir Alex. 
Carew, and Sir Richard Buller, for a riot or rout at Launceſton, and directed the ſheriff 
to raiſe the Poſſe Comitatus to diſperſe them, and their adherents (p). This was the 
foundation of all that was afterwards done in ſupport of the King in that part of his do- 
minions. This happened in the ſummer of 1642, and gave for the preſent a new turn to af- 
fairs, but it quickly appeared, that in order to ſupport themſelves, ſome other kind of 
force was neceſſary than that which could be raiſed by the ſheriff. As this could only be 
done by the intereſt, and at the expence of men of rank and fortune, Sir Bevil Green- 
vile, who, as the noble hiſtorian ſays, was the moſt beloved man in that country (9), 
Sir Nicholas Slanning, John Arundel, and John Trevanion, Eſquires, raiſed each of 
them a regiment, and with theſe forces they not only maintained themſclves, and made 
themſelves maſters of Saltaſh, in which there was a garriſon of two hundred Scots, and 
forced the earl of Stamford to retired ro Taviſtock, whether they were followed by part 
of the ſmall Corniſh army, in which Sir Bevil Greenvile was with his regiment, and fo 
very cloſe puſhed that they were at length glad to conclude a ceſſation of arms between 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall, for a limitted time, and this upon very reaſonable 
terms, and without any prejudice to the principles of either party (r). The Parliament 
ſhewing a great diſlike to all treaties of this kind, major-general Chudleigh, who was one 
of the activeſt perſons in their ſervice, brought as confiderable a body of troops as he 
could well collect into the neighbourhood of Launceſton, the night before the ceſſation Was 
to determine, of which Sir Ralph Hopton and Sir Bevil Greenvile having intelligence, 
they came into the town to encourage their friends, though they had bur a very ſmall 
force ; the next day as ſoon as it was light the Parliamentarians attacked the place, or ra- 
ther the avenues to it, which were long and gallantly defended 'till ſuch time as the King's 
forces, collected from different parts of the county, arrived, which was late in the even- 
ing, and then the enemy retired (6). The earl of Stamford, whom the Parliament re- 
lied upon for maintaining their quarrel in theſe parts, aſſembled in the month of May, 
an army of between fix and ſeven thouſand horſe and foot, with which he marched into 
the Hundred of Stratton, which lies in the north corner of Cornwall, and the only part of 
the County well affected to the Parliament, and from thence detached Sir George Chud- 
leigh with twelve hundred horſe to ſuprize Bodmin, where the ſheriff and ſome of the 


0% Lord*Claren- Principal gentlemen in the county were aſſembled (). Sir Ralph Hopton and Sir Bevil 


Vol, III. P · 268. 


Greenvile being informed of this, though they were much inferior in ſtrength, and knew 
the enemy had ſuch a contempt for them, that one part of Sir George Chudleigh's in- 
; | ſtructions 
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ſtructions was, to prevent their retreat to Pendennis, that they might have no more trou- „0% ercaie, 
ble with them; reſolved to leave Launceſton, and to march directly to fight, the Kall. 
though they likewiſe knew that he was intrenched with his forces in a plain ontthe top () Heth's 
of a hill, near Stratton, of very difficult a&eſs, with ſome artillery, plenty of ammuni- 8 
tion, and abundance of proviſions, which were ſo ſcanty with them, that officers and men, the Parliament, 
who both fared alike, had but a biſcuit a day, for two days that preceeded the action (4). Dogdite's Short 
This happened on the 16th of May 1643, when with two thouſand four hundred foot, T. 0 Me 
in four brigades, they marched up the hill, and after twelve hours obſtinate reſiſtance, lind. p. 186. 
totally defeated them; which was in all reſpects one of the greateſt actions, and one of 1 
the cleareſt victories gained in the courſe of theſe unhappy wars (9 [B]. The King, to Reodlen, Vol. 
perpetuate the memory of this victory, in September following, created Sir Ralph Hop- L F. 270. 
ron, Baron Hopton of Stratton (x). The Parliament a little before this, had reſolved to (x) Dugdate's 
ſend Sir William Waller, their moſt ſucceſsful General, to cruſh all oppoſers in the Weſt -44- ap 
and upon the news of this defeat he was haſtencd with all neceſſary ſupplies, and directed May's Hitory of | 
his march to Bath. On the other hand, the King ſent the marquis of Hertford, with "IT 
Prince Maurice, the earl of Carnarvon, and other perſons of diſtinction, with ſeventeen 58. ® _ 
hundred horſe, and a thouſand foot, to join the Corniſh troops, who adyancing like- — pan 
wiſe on their ſide, the junction was quickly made at Chard in Somerſetſnhire, on the bor- ii. Vol. II. p. 
ders of Devon (5). The Corniſh forces amounted to three thouſand foot, and eight hun- 


( Ruſhworth 
dred %, Dugdale. 


DB] In the courſe of theſe unhappy wars.) The * 

whole of this action is very clearly and conciſely re- 

(3) Lord Claren- lated by the noble hiſtorian (8): About five in the 

e TROY of „ morning, ſays he, they, that is, the royal army 

— Ds « diſpoſed themſelves to make the attack, having ſtood * 

e under arms all night. The firſt brigade was com- 

* manded by the Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, 

« who undertook to aſſault the camp on the fouth * 

* ſide: next them, on the left-hand, - Sir Jahn Ber- 

keley and Sir Bevil Greenvile, were to force their“ 

way: Sir Nicholas Slanning and Colonel Trevan- * 

nion, were to aflault the north fide, and on the“ 

* left-hand, Colonel Thomas Baſſet, who was Major- * 

General of their foot, and Colonel William Godol- © 

phin, were to advance with their party, each party  * 

having two pieces of cannon, to diſpoſe as they 

found neceſſary : Colonel John Digby commanding * 

the horſe and dragoons, being about five hundred, 
ſtood upon a ſandy common, which had a way to der; but contenting themſelves with the victory they 
the camp, to take any advantage he could of the had obtained upon the place, which in ſubſtance as 

0 

0 

6 

6 


derful bleſſing of God; and being there poſſeſſed of 
ſome of the enemy's cannon, they turned them upon 
the camp, and advanced together to perfect the vic- 
tory. But the enemy no ſooner underſtood the loſs 
of their major-general, but their hearts failed them, 
and being 4o reſolutely preſſed, and their ground loſt, 
upon the ſecu: ity and advantage whereof they wholly 
depended, ſome of them threw down their arms, and 
others fled, diſperſing themſelves, and every man 
ſhifting for himſelt: the conquerors, as ſoon as they 
had gained the camp and diſperſed the enemy, and 
after public prayers upon the place, and a ſolemn 
thankſgiving to Almighty God for their deliverance 
and victory, ſent a ſmall party of horſe to purſue the 
enemy for a mile or two, not thinking fit to purſue 
farther, or with their whole body of horſe, left Sir 
George ihoyld return from Bodmin with his ſtrong 
body of horſe and dragoons, and find them in diſor- 


enemy if they charged, otherwiſe to be firm as a re- well as circumſtance, was as fignal a one as hath hap- 
* ſerve. In this manner the fight begun, the King's * pened to either party, fince the unhappy diſtraction; 
forces preſſing with their utmaſt vigour thoſe four for on the king's party were not loſt in all above four- 

ways up the hill, and the enemy's as obſtinately de- ſcore men, whereof few were officers, and none 
fending their ground. The fight continued with above the degree of a captain; and though many 
very doubtful ſucceſs *till towards three of the clock * more were hurt, not above ten men died afterwards 

in the afternoon, when word was brought to the * of their wounds. On the parliament fide, notwith- 
chief officers of the Corniſh, that their ammunition 


ſtanding their advantage of ground, and that the 


was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of powder, which, other were the ailailants, above three hundred were 


concealing the defect from the ſoldiers, they reſolved * ſlain on the place, and ſeventeen hundred taken pri- 


could be only ſupplied with courage, and therefore ſoners, with their major-general, and above thirty 


by meſſengers to one another they agreed to ad- other officers. They took likewiſe all their baggage 
vance, with their full bodies, without making any and tents, all their cannon, being thirteen pieces of 
more ſhot 'till they reached the top of the hill, excellent braſs ordnance and a braſs mortar-piece, 
and ſo might be upon even ground with the enemy; all their ammunition, being ſeventy barrels of pow- 
wherein the officers courage and reſolution was ſo * der, and all other forts of ammunition propor- 


well ſeconded by the ſoldier, that they begun to get * tionable, and a very great magazine of biſcuit, and 


ground in all places, and the enemy in wonder of other excellent proythons of victuals, which was as 


the men, who out faced their ſhot with their ſwords ſeaſonable a bleſſing as the victory, to thoſe who for 


„to quit their poſt. Major-General Chudleigh, who three or four days before had ſuffered great want of 

ordered the battle, failed in no part of a ſoldier, food as well as fleep, and were equally tired with 

and when he ſaw his men recoil from leſs numbers, duty and hunger.“ In the accounts publiſhed by the 

* and the enemy in all places gaining the hill upon Parliament, the defeat is aſcribed to the treachery of 

him, himſelf advanced with a good ſtand of pikes their major-general, who is ſaid to have changed fides | | 
upon that party which was led by Sir John Berkeley in the action, and to have charged thoſe he quitted (9). (9) Ruſhworth's 
and Sir Bevil Greenvile, and charged them ſo ſmart- But this ſeems to be clearly confuted by his remaining 3 mu 

ly, that he put them into diſorder, Sir Bevil Green- priſoner ſome time after the action, which is not re- 3 Ma 

vile in the ſhock being borne to the ground, but concileable to his quitting the rebels, and even charg- May's Hiftory of 

quickly relieved by his companion, they fo reinforced ing after he had quitted them. It is however true, the Parliament, 

© the charge, that having killed moſt of the aſſailants that both himſelf and his father, ſtung by theſe impu- P. 58, 59. 

* and diſperſed the reſt, they took the major-general tations, quitted the Parliament's ſervice and reconciled 

« priſoner, after he had behaved himſelf with as much themſelves to the King. which was conſidered as an 

courage as a man could do, Then the enemy gave unpardonable crime in them (10) ; notwithſtanding the (10) Lloyd's Me- | 
ground apace, inſomuch as the four parties growing Earl of Stamford, when he ſurrendered Exeter to Prince moirs, p. 473+ q 
* nearer and nearer as they aſcended the hill, between Maurice, ſtipulated amongſt other things, that his high- ; 
* three and four of the clock they all met together up- neſs ſhould procure his Majeſty's free pardon to his 
* on plain ground, at the top of the hill, where they lordſhip and all his adherents (11} ; which js a demon- (11) Ruſbworth's | 
* embraced with unſpeakable joy, each congratulating tration, that even in his lordſhip's apinion, a pardan 22 part ö 
* the other's ſucceſs, and all acknowleging the won- was a very good thing when it could be obtained. 25 ol, II. p- 
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dred horſe and dragoons; but if they had not been commanded by men of admirabie 
temper, and wonderful virtues, this coalition had been fatal; for though the troops of 
the Marquis were far inferior to them in number and in diſcipline, yet they were ſo fur- 
niſhed with Generals of every denotmination;®that theſe great men who had done ſo 
much and hazarded their all in the King's cauſe, found themſelves reduced to the rank of 
private eolonels, which they bore, notwithſtanding, not only with patience, but without 
murmuring; which appeared ſo extraordinary in the eyes of the Marquis and Prince Mau- 
rice, that they took every opportunity of ſhewing them ſuch reſpect, as in ſome meaſure 
made amends for their loſs of command (2). Taunton, Bridgewater, and Dunſter- 


"Caſtle were immediately reduced, and the army afterwards continued their march towards 


Wells, from whence they diſlodged the Parliament forces, who retired to Mendip- Hills. 
Even there they were attacked, and very roughly handled, by Prince Maurice, Sir John 
Berkeley, and Sir Ralph Hopton, who had conceived a very contemptible opinion of the 
Parliament horſe, and though they had the advantage, of them dere, found them much ber- 
ter troops than they expected (a). As for Sir William Waller, he continued at Bath 
amaſſing arms, ammunition, proviſion, and receiving continual ſupplies from London, 
and amongſt other troops, Sir Arthur Haſlerig's regiment of horfe with breaſt and back 
pieces. But for all this he kept his poſition, and though the Marquis and Prince ad- 
vanced to Froome, and from thence to Brentford, yet he only ſuffered ſome horſe and 


dragoons to ſkirmiſh, At length the royaliſts advanced to Marsfield, five miles beyond 


(5) Lord Claren- 


don's Hiftory of 


the Rebellion, 
Vol. III. p · 282. 


(e) Ruſh worth, 
Heath, May, 
Dugdale, Mercu - 
rius Beltzicus. 


Bath, that they might draw the enemy from the advantageous poſt in which they were, 
which they very probably might have done if they had acted with more temper (5). 
But the unreaſonable contempt they had of the enemy, and confidence they ſhould prevail 
in any ground, together with the ſtreights they endured for want of proviſions, and their 
want of ammunition, which was ſpent as much in the daily hedge ſkirmiſhes, and upon 
their guards being ſo near, as could have been in battle, would not admit of patience ; 
for Sir William Waller, who was not to ſuffer that body to join with the King, no 
ſooner drew out his whole army to Lanſdowne, which looked cowards Marsfield, but 
they ſuffered themſelves to be engaged upon great diſadvantage. It was upon the 5th 
of July 1643 (c), when Sir William Waller, as ſoon as it was light, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
that hill, and after he had, upon the brow of the hill over the high-way, raiſed breaſt- 
works with faggots and earth, and planted cannon there, he ſent a ſtrong party of horſe 


towards Marsfield, which quickly alarmed the other army, and was ſhortly driven back 


to their body. As great a mind as the King's forces had to cope with the enemy when 
they had drawn into battalia, and found the enemy fixed on the top of the hill, they re- 
ſolved not to attack them upon fo great diſadvantage, and ſo retired again towards their 
old quarters; which Sir William Waller perceiving, ſent his whole body of horſe and 
dragoons down the hill to charge the rear and flank of the King's forces, which they did 
thoroughly ; the regiment of cuiraſſiers ſo amazing the horſe they charged that they to- 
tally routed them, and ſtanding firm and unſhaken themſelves, gave ſo great terror to 


the King's horſe, who had never before turned from an enemy, that no example of their 


officers, who did their parts with invincible courage, could make them charge with the 
ſame confidence, and in the ſame manner they had uſually done. However, in the end, 
after Sir Nicholas Slanning with three hundred muſqueteers had fallen upon, and beaten 


their reſerve of dragoons, Prince Maurice and the earl of Carnarvon rallying their horſe, 


and winging them with the Corniſh muſqueteers, charged the enemies horſe again and 
totally routed them, and in the ſame manner received two bodies more, and routed and 
chaſed them to the hill, where they ſtood in a place almoſt inacceſſible. On the brow of 
the hill there were breaſt-works, on which were pretty bodies of ſmall ſhot, and ſome 
cannon. On either flank grew a pretty thick wood towards the declining of the hill, in 
which ſtrong parties of muſqueteers were placed, At the rear was a very fair plain, 
where the reſerves of horſe and foot ſtood ranged, yet the Corniſh foot were ſo far from 
being appalled at this diſadvantage, that they deſired to fall on, and cried out, that they 
might have leave to fetch thoſe cannon. In the end, order was given to attempt the hill 
with horſe and foot. Two ſtrong parties of muſqueteers were ſent into the woods, 
which flanked the enemy; and the horſe and other muſqueteers up the road-way, which 
were charged by the enemy's horſe and routed ; then Sir Bevil Greenvile advanced with 
a party of horſe on his right-hand, that ground being beſt for them, and his muſqueteers 
on the left, himſelf leading up his pikes in the middle, and in the face of their cannon 
and ſmall ſhot from the breaſt-works, gained the brow of the hill, having ſuſtained two 


full charges of the enemy's horſe; but in the third charge his horſe failing, and giving 


ground, he received, after other wounds, a blow on the head with a pole-axe, with which 
he fell, and many of his officers about him [C]. Notwithſtanding, the muſqueteers mo ſo 
| aſt 


Ci And many of his 2 about him.) It is ſaid, wards Earl of Scarſdale, with a pair of the enemy's co- 
that when his body was found, his major and captain- lours twiſted about his arm; Mr Barker, lieutenant- 


lieutenant were lying at his feet, with eight officers colonel] Wall, major Lower, captain James, captain (12) Lloyd's 
| Me-mo'rs, p. 470. 


more of his corps; there were ſlain beſide, the ho- Cholwell, and Mr Baſtard (12). But notwithſtanding 
nourable Mr Leake, ſon to the Lord Deincourt, after - this the victory was clear, and was in many reſpects of 
| | very 


Heath's Chro- 
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faſt upon the enemy's horſe that they quitted their ground; and the two wings who were 


ſent to clear the woods having done their work, and gained thoſe 


parts of the hill at the 


ſame time, beat off their enemy's foot and became poſſeſſed of the breaſt-works; and fo 
made way for their whole body of horſe, foot, and cannon to aſcend the hill, which 
they quickly did, and planted themſelves on the ground they had won, the enemy retir- 
ing about demy culverin, ſhot, behind a ſtone wall, upon the ſame level, and ſtanding. 


in teaſonable good order. 


8 
The King's horſe were fo broken, that of two thouſand 


which. were upon the field in the morning, there were not above fix hundred on the top 
of the hill; the enemy were exceedingly ſcattered too, and had no mind to venture on 


plain 


round with thoſe who had beaten them from the hill, ſo that exchanging only 


ſame ſhot from their ordnance, they looked one upon another 'till the night interpoſed. 
About twelve of the clock, it being very dark, the enemy made a ſhew of moving to- 
wards the ground they had loſt, but giving a ſmart volley of ſmall ſhot, and finding 
themſelves anſwered with the like, they made no more noiſe, which the Prince obſerv- 
ing he ſent a common ſoldier to hearken as near the place, where they were, as he 


could, 'who brought word that the enemy had left lighted matches in the wall. behind 
which they had lain, and were drawn off the field, which was true 


ſo that as ſoon as 


it was day the King's army found themſelves poſſeſſed entirely of the field, and the dead, 
ant all other enſigns of victory. Sir William Waller being marched to Bath in ſo much 


diforder and apprehenſion, that he left great ſtore of arms and ten barrels of 


powder be- 


ind him, which was a very ſeaſonable ſupply to the other fide, who had ſpent in that 
day's ſervice no leſs than fourſcore barrels, and had not a ſafe proportion left. In this 
battle, on the King's part, there were more officers and gentlemen of quality ſlain than 


common men, and more hurt than ſlain, 


But, after all, the victory was clear, and no 


leſs clear, that it was purchaſed by the valour and conduct of the Corniſh troops, directed tier of Dem, 
by. the orders, and encouraged by the example of their gallant commander Sir Bevil e 


Greenvile, who fell like a hero in the field of battle, after having put his enemy to * ” 


flight (d); and having already received the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of his maſter's kind and 
grateful acceptance of his ſervices (e) [D]. His character, as a ſoldier, would be but 
ill underſtood if we ſhould be ſilent as to his care in rendering men better, as well as 
braver, from-being under his command. Under him the Corniſh ſoldier was taught to 
Pray as well as fight; and his forces were as much diſtinguiſhed by their piety as their 
valour. Fervent acts of devotion preceded every attack, ſolemn thankſgivings comme- 


morated 


every advantage, even on the field of battle. Their conduct was exactly re- 


gular in every reſpect, for to Sir Bevil Greenvile it appeared equally abſurd and unjuſt, 
that troops raiſed to protect, ſhould injure property; and rather than avoid hardſhips by 


ſuch means, they choſe to bear them, as they frequently did, with moſt exemplary pa- te) See note ID]. 
tience (F). He likewiſe ſteod very high in the character of a patriot, and took ſo much 


pains to preſerve the communication and trade between the different parts of the co 


very great conſequence; for it leſſened the credit of 
Waller, the beſt eſteemed officer in the Parliament's 
ſervice ; it opened a paſſage for the King's forces, and 


it prevented the enemy from ſending any detach- - 


larendon, ments weſtward (13). But all theſe advantages were 
— cCancelled by the loſs of Sir Bevil Greenvile, whoſe 


authority and example could not be replaced or re- 


paired. His fuperior title to command, and his will- 
ingneſs to be commanded by any man for the public 
ſervice, prevented fewds, and kept every body from 
murmuring ; his conſtant diſcourſes that they were not 
fighting either for fame or for fortune, but for the ho- 
nour of the crown, the ſecurity of the ſubje&, and to 
procure a happy and laſting peace, kept both officers 
and private men in a right temper of mind, and diſ- 
ſed them to do or ſuffer any thing that was neceſſary 
r attaining thoſe valuable ends; ' whereas after his 
death, things gradually changed, narrower fiotiòus be- 
gan to prevail, and this glorious ſpirit evaporated by 
degrees (14). | . 
ID] Acceptance of his ſerwices.] The following let- 
Vers ter is at preſent in the hands of the right honourable 
of Great-Britain Charles earl of Egremont, his lineal deſcendant ; for 
nd Ireland, , 
Sir Philip War- lady Jane Greenvile, eldeſt daughter. to the earl of Bath, 
wick's Memoirs, and Fan to Sir Bevil, eſpouſed Sir William 
| Leveſon Gower ; and by him, amongſt other children, 
had Catherine, who eſpouſed Sir Edward Wyndham, 
and by him became the mother of Sir William Wynd- 
ham, father of the earl of Egremont. 


CHarLEs R. . | 
Truſty and well beloved, wee greet you well. We 
have ſeen your letter to Endymion Porter our ſervant, 
but your whole conduct of our affairs in the Weſt doth 
ſpeake your zeale ta our ſervice and the public good in ſo 
VOL. IV. No. 192. 


(14) Lloyd's 
Memoirs. 
The Civil Wars 


unty, 
even 


full a meaſure, as we reſt abundantly ſatisfied with the 
teſtimony thereof. Your labours and your expences we 
are graciouſly ſenfible of, and our royal care hath been 
to pleaſe you in all that wee could. What hath fallen 
ſhort of our . princely purpoſes and your expectations, 


— 


22 ine 


(d) Lord Claren- 


don's Hiſtory of 


the Rebellion, 
Vol. III. p · 284. 
Dugdale's Short 
View of the 
Troubles in Eng- 
land, p · 186. 
May's Hiftory of 
the Parliament, 
lib. iii, cap. ive p. 
7. 
Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p. 
70. 
Prince's Wor- 


— 


21. 5 
ya 3 Memoirs, 
470. 

The Civil Wars 
of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, p. 
93. 
Wood's Faſti 
Oxon. Vol. L 
col. 194. 
Memoirs of the 
Reign of King 
Charles the If, 
p- 271. 
Heath's Chro- 
nicle, P · 46. 


(F) Lloyd's Me- 
moirs, p · 469. | 


wee know you will attribute to the great malignity of 


the rebellion wee had and have here to wreſtle withall. 
And wee know well, how effectual a diverſion of that 
miſchievous ſtrength you have made for us at your own 
great hazards. Wee affure you we have all tender ſence 
of the hazards you have endured, and the ftate where- 
in you ſtand. Wee ſhall not faile to procure you what 
ſpeedy reliefe may be. In the mean ſpace wee ſend you 
our moſt hearty thanks for ſome encouragement and 
aſſurance on the word of a gracious prince, that God 
enabling us, wee ſhall fo reflect on your faithful ſervices, 
as you and your's ſhall have cauſe to acknowledge our 
bounty and favour: and ſo wee bid you heartily fare- 
well. Given at our court at Oxford, the 24th of March 
1642-3. 


On the cover in which this letter is incleſed, George 
Lord Lanſdowne has wrote, 


Original letter of wax bem unter ta tic wn 
* Greenvile, written upon net, found in his pocket 
at the battle of Lanſdowne, July 5, 1643. Endorſed 
with his own hand {i. e. Sir Bevil Greenvile's) Keep 
* this ſafe.” | : 


In the hand- writing of Sir William Wyndham, Bart. 


Given me by George Lord Lanſdowne, this 26th 

* day of April 1734, to be preſerved in honour of his 
and my grandfather.” . W. W. 

25 * (E] Of 


(pz) Lerd Cla- 
rendon's Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion, 
Vol. III. p. 275, 
234. 


(15) Lord Cla- 

rendon's Hiftory 
of the Rebellion, 
Vol. III. p. 284. 


(16) Memorials, 
P»* 70. 


G RE ENV ELIE 


vented, or, at leaſt, abated, as long as he 


even after this unfortunate war began, that the miferies of it were in fore meaſure pie 
lived. He was the better enabled to do this, 


becauſe no man of his rank, or, indeed, of any rank in the county, underſtood it's in- 
tereſts in all it's different branches better; and by his correſpondence in France, and with 
the loyal, now noble family of Carterer, in Guernſey, he found means to be well ſupplied 


with ammunition ; and having 


an equal tax, it was ſo carefully collected, and fo honeſtly expended, that the. tr 


prevailed upon the gentlemen of the count 


ry to ſubmit to 
troops of 


the county were tolerably maintained, and regularly paid (g). Thefe might paſs for en- 
deavours at panegyric, or at leaſt for heightenings of the truth, if we were not able to 
produce clear authorities from his contemporaries, and which can be ſaid for very few, 
from writers on both ſides, that not only ſupport, but go higher than we have done, for 

the fake of giving a juſt idea of ſo excellent a character to poſterity EI. Sir Bevil 


[LE] Of / excellent a character ta poſterity.) In 
producing the atteſtations referred to in the text, we 
will begin with the noble hiſtorian's remark on the iſſue 
of the battle of Lanſdowne. 
* clouded any victory, and made the loſs of others leſs 


* ſpoken of, was the death of Sir Bevil Greenvile (15). 


He was indeed an excellent perſon, whoſe activity, 
intereſt, and reputation, was the foundation of what 
had been done in Cornwall, and his temper and af. 


fection ſo public, that no accident which happened 


could make any impreſſions in him; and his example 
kept others from taking any thing ill, or at leaſt ſeem- 
ing to do ſo. In a word, a brighter courage, and a 
« gentler diſpoſition, were never married together, to 
* make the moſt chearful and innocent converſation.” 
Whitlocke ſpeaks of him with great reſpect (16). Wal- 
© ler, and his whole army, ſays he, was fought with by 
* Greenvile and Slanning, at Lanſdowne, in the welt ; 
Greenvile did very gallant ſervice, and was ſlain there.” 
Sir Philip Warwick, a man of ſound judgment, ron 
integrity, and not at all profuſe of his praiſes, ſpeaking 


(17) Memoirs of of the battle of Lanſdowne, ſays (17), In this fight 


the Rein of 
King Chai les the 
Iſt, p · 271. 


(18) Ibid. p. 431. 


(19) Ludlow's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 
p. 62, 


(2c) Hobbes's 
Be hemotb, Pe 
2C9. 


(21) Memoirs 
of the Reign cf 
King Charles the 
Iſt, p. 271. 


— 


« fell that excellent perſon Sir Bevil Greenvile, a man 
of great integrity, courage, and intereſt in his coun- 
* try.” This is ſay ing a great deal in few wards ; but 
towards the cloſe of his work, having occaſion to men- 
tion the great ſervices of Sir John Greenvile, after- 
wards earl of Bath, he adds (18), The father of this 


* « gentleman, though not bred a ſoldier, yet was fo 


naturally adapted to it, and was ſo full of humanity, 
as well as clear courage, that having been well ac- 
* quainted with him as a member in the Long Parlia- 
* ment, I was heartily ſorry when, though ſo honour- 
* ably and victorouſſy, he fell at the rencounter of Lanſ- 
« downe.*” Theſe paſſages taken together, fully con- 
firm all that is ſaid by Lord Clarendon. We find, in- 
deed, in the Memoirs attributed to a great officer in the 


parliaments ſervice, ſomething that looks like a con- 


tradition to what is advanced in the text in reſpect to 
the victory of Lanſdowne (19). The two armies, 
© ſays he, engaged about Lanſdowne, where the ſuc- 
©* ceſs was doubtful a good while, but at laſt our's ob- 
tained the victory. The Corniſh men, commanded 
by Sir Bevil Greenvile, ſtood their ground till they 
came to puſh of pike, but were then routed, and Sir 
* Bevil killed. The enemy retreated to the Devizes, 
and our's purſued them. Another writer, though 
of very different ſentiments, gives nearly the ſame ac- 
count (20): Again at Lanſdowne, fays he, between 
Sir Ralph Hopton, and the Parliamentarians, under 
« Sir William Waller, was fought a fierce battle, where- 
in the victory was not very clear on either fide, ſaving 
that the Parliamentarians might ſeem to have the bet- 
ter, becauſe preſently after Sir William Waller fol- 
* lowed Sir Ralph Hopton to Devizes in Wiltſhire, 
though to his coſt, for there he was overthrown.” 
Bat to clear up the point as to the victory, we will not 
quote the noble hiſtorian, who has related it largely, 


but Sir Philip Warwick, who in very few words inſerts 


that parentheſis which ought to ſtand in both theſe ac- 
counts, ſhewing fufficiently the unſtable condition of 
ſublunary affairs, and how quickly and how ſtrangely a 
victory may be loſt and wor, and loſt again (21). * A 
* ſmall accident, ſays he, did great miſchief that day 
* to the lord Hopton's party 5T the greateſt part of 
his ammunition took fire, and he himſelf was much 
* finged and defaced by it: ſo as, for want of powder, 
+ he was forced to march into the town of the Devizes, 
* which Waller coming to underftand, he took courage 


- 


© That which would have. 


© again, and came to beſiege Hopton there; and bad 
not the King ſoon ſent the lordsWilmotand Carnarvon 

* to relieve him, he had not been in a poſture to defend 
* himſelf. - But here the King's forces, at Roundway- 
down, bravely charging him, gave him an intire de- 
feat It is evident from hence, that the valourof 


Sir Bevil Greenvile, and his Corniſh foot, put the mar- 


quis of Hertford and Sir Ralph Hopton in poſſeſſion of. 
the ground and of the victory; that the next morning 
the blowing up of the powder deprived them intirely S 
theſe advantages, and obliged them to retire to the De- 
vizes, whither they were followed by Sir William Wal- 
ler, and the face of affairs was changed again. Sir Wil- 


liam Dugdale, one of the conciſeſt, but, at the ſame, one 


of the correcteſt writers of the hiſtory of theſe unha 


times (22), ſtates the matter truly in the feweſt words (22) A Short 
View of the late 


poſſible: © At Lanſdowne, in Somerſetſhire, ſays he, 
* the lord Hopton'had the better of the rebels, though 
the valiant Sir Bevil Greenvile was there ſlain.” But 
in all theſe writers not a word occurs in the diminution 
of this great hero's character: mention him who will, 
friends or enemies, he is ever mentioned with applauſe. 
At Oxford, the members of the Univerſity, to ſhew 
their ſenſe of the kingdom's lofs, and their own, did 
him, and did themſelves, the higheſt honour in their 


power, by publiſhing a collectiqn of poems, ritten to 


celebrate his memory. What intitled him to ſo ſingu- 
lar a mark of reſpect, might well intitle him to a place 
in this work; and as theſe poems are now ſcarce to be 
met with, we will add two from this collection, which 
were then highly eſteemed, and which are very ſuitable 
to our purpoſe; the rather, becauſe though part of them 
be inſcribed on the monument erected on the ſpot where 
Sir Bevil Greenvile fell, by his illuſtrious deſcendant the 
late lord Lanſdowne, the letters are now ſo obliterated 
and decayed that they are ſcarce legible. 


By Mr William Cartwright. 


Not to be wrought by malice, gain, or pride, 
To a compliance with the thriving fide; 
Not to take arms for love of change, or ſpite, 
But only to maintain afflited right; 
Not to die vainly in purſuit of fame, 
Perverſly ſeeking after voice and name: 
Is to reſolve, fight, die, as martyrs do, 
And thus did he, ſoldier and martyr too. 
He might, like ſome reſerved men of ſlate, 
Wha look not to the cauſe, but to it's fate, 
Have ſtood aloof, engaged on neither fide, 
Prepared at laſt to ftrike in with the tide. 
But well weighed reaſon to!d him, that when law 
Either's renounced, or miſapplied, by th' awe 
Of falſe-named patriots, that when the right 
Of king and ſubject is ſuppreſſed by might: 
When all religion either is refuſed, 755 
As mere pretence, or merely as that uſed : 
When thus the fury of ambition ſwells, 
Who is not active, modeſtly rebels. 
Whence, in a juſt efteem to Church and Crown, 
He offer'd all, and nothing thought his own. 
This thruſt him into action whole and free, 
Knowing no intereſt but loyalty ; 
hs | Nat 


Troubles in Eng- 
Lind, P · 186. 
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eſpouſed Geace, daughter to Sir George Smith of Exeter; knight (ö), by whom he had (5) Vide. 4 
four ſons and three daughters; Elkzabeth, who became the wife of Peter Prideaux, Eſq; 22 5 
Bridget, who eſpouſed Sir Thomas Higgons, knight; and Jane, who married Colonel Not. e. 1. 
Richard Thornbifl, and died fo late as the year 1739. Of the ſons, Richard died young; 
John will be the ſubjeQ-'of a future article; Bernard became the father of George Lord 
Lanſdowne, of whom hereafter; and of Dennis, who was Dean of Durham, and of 


- 


whom we have alteady ſpoken, = + wh 

| | i ; 2 4-4 il e 11225 

Not loving arms as arms, or ſtrife for frife, Soldier encourag'd ſoldier, man urg'd man, 

Nor waſteful, nor yet ſparing of his life ; And he urg'd all, ſo much example can; 

A great exafter of himſelf, and then, | Hurt apon hurt, wound upon wound did call, 
By fair commands, no leſs of other men. He was the butt, the mark, the aim of all: = 
Courage and judgment had their equal part, His ſoul flies while retir'd from cell to cell, 

Counſel was added to a generous heart; At laſt flew up from all, and then he fell. 7 

Affairs were juſtly timed, nor did he!catch But the devoted fland, enraged more 

At an affected fame of quick diſpatch ; | From that his fate, plied hotter than before, | 

Things were prepar'd, debated, and then done, And proud to fall with him, ſworn not to yield, 
Not raſhly broke, or vainly overſpun. ; | Each ſought an honoured grave, ſo gain'd the field, 

_ Falſe periods no where by defign were made, Thus he being fallen, his action fought anew, 
As are by thoſe that make the war their trade: And the dead conquered, while the living flew. 
The building {till was ſuited to the ground, This was not nature's courage, nor that thing 

Whence every action iſſued full and round. We valour call, which time and reaſon bring, 

We know who blind their men with ſpecious lies, But a diviner fury, fierce and high, 

With revelation, and with prophecies, | | Valour tranſported into extacy, _ 

Who promiſe two things ta obtairra third, Which Angels, locking on us from above, 

And are themſelves by the like motives ſtirr d. 'Uſe to convey into the ſouls they love. 

By no ſuch engine he. his ſoldiers draws, | 

He knew no arts but courage and the cauſe : | By Dr Lluelin. 

With theſe he brought them on as well-trained men, : : 3 
And with theſe his he brought them off again. And wal Non n Principle poſſeſ d, 

When now th' incenſed legions proudly came His ne alone expole his fingſe breaſt 

Down like a torrent, without bank or dam Againſt an army's force, and bleeding lay, 

That thunder muſt come downi to ſtop their courſe, Thus flain, thy valiant 2nceſtor did lie, 

Or Greenvile muſt ſtep in; then Greenvile ſtood, When his one bark a navy did defy : 

And with himſelf oppos'd and check'd the flood: When now encompaſſed round, he victor ſtood, 

Conqueſt or death was all his thoughts, ſo fire, And bach d his pinnace in his conquering blood, 

Either o'ercomes, or doth itſelf expire; _ Till all kis purple current dried and ſpent, | 

His courage work'd like flames, caſt heat about, yh He fell, and left the En mes his Wege 3 

Here, there, on this, on that fide none gave out; Where ſhall the next fam'd Greenvile's aſhes ſtand, 

Not aay-yike in that renowned l. I e fill the fea, and thou the labd. 

But took new force from his inſpiring hand: Fo | 3 

| Bs 


.GREENVIL E [Sir R1cmanD), Baronet, brother to Sir Bevil, and General 
of the Forces of King Charles I, in the Weſt, - He was born in the year which commenced 
the XVIIch century; and after having received the firft principles of education in his 
father's family, was ſent for a little time to Exeter College (a), where his brother then (e) Wood's Fafti 
ſtudied. He derived from nature great faculties, for with lively parts and a quick pene- _ * 
tration he had alſo a very ſolid judgment; which induced him not only to meditate at- | 
tentively on all his undertakings, but to review them likewiſe with the ſame prudence 

and patience, and to commit to writing whatever he judged might be of ſervice to him 

in the ſucceeding part of his life (5). His temper and genius led him to a military life, (5) Lloyd, Loyal | 
to qualify. himſelf for which, he entered very early into the beft ſchool in the world; paſſing W 
in the eighteenth year of his age into the Low- Countries (c), where he carried arms amongſt (c) Clrendon's 
the Englith forces, under the command of that accompliſhed hero, Horace Lord Vere, Ren. Vol 
of Tilbury ; and had the farther advantage of acting under the auſpice of the firſt Cap- IV. p. 535. 
tain of that age, Maurice Prince of Orange. He went afterwards into Germany, where 

he ſerved in the war of the Palatinate (d), and having in a ſhort ſpace gained great know- (4) Sir Richard 

in the profeſſion of arms, he returned into his native country, about the beginning of Sn 1 

the reign of Charles I, upon a pr of being employed in that war, which was aſperfions of ma- 
broke out with Spain. He commanded, accordingly, a company of foot in that body t ern: 
of land troops employed in the expedition againſt Cadiz, under the Lord Vicount Wim- x 
bledon (e). In this diſaſtrous enterprize he was a diligent obſerver, and was very far (ö rmakland's 
from having any ſhare in that remonſtrance made againſt the Commander in Chief, gantz p. 114- 
Captain Greenvile was, from the beginning, a lover of diſcipline, and could not endure calledtions, val. 
B to command by their experience, run down by ſuch as having a preju- & 59% 
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(/) Lord Lanſ- 


d.wne's Works, 
Vol. II. p. 231. 


) Sir Richard 
Greenvile's De- 
fence, &c. 
Clarendon's 
Hiftory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
IV. 

Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Vol. II. 


GREENVILE. 


dict to their perſons, tortured tbeir capacitles to find dhjections to their conduct [A]. 


He loſt no teputation in this veyage, whatever his ſuperior officers might do, but re- 
turning home with the credit of having ſhewn both valour and ſkill in the diſcharge of 


his truſt, he had a company of foot given (F) him in the regiment of his old ſchool- 
fellow, in the Dutch wars, Sir John Burroughs, when the duke of Buckingham made 
his diſaſtrous expedition for the ſupport of Rochelle, and landed his forces in the iſland 
of Rhee. As it was a ſcheme of that favourite's, and he flattered himſelf would contri- 
bute to render him reſpected abroad, and popular at home, he was very careful in the 
choice of his officers, and took very great pains to give them all the marks of reſpect 
and encouragement” in his power, to which we may attribute his conferring, as by his 
commiſſion he had authority to do, the honour of knighthood upon Captain Greenvile, 


Portſmouth, June 20, 1627, a week before they embarked for the iſle of Rhee. There 


too he maintained his credit unimpeached, and by ſucceſſive ' deaths came to the command 
of a regiment with general approbation, and as a ſoldier that well deferved it (g). He 
likewiſe wrote memorials of this expedition, which are ſtill extant, and clearly demon- 
ſtrate that he was not ſo very a courtier as not to fee the failings of the great, or fo 
much bent upon expoſing them as to aggravate every thing to the utmoſt. His account 
is more modeſt, and in no reſpe& whatever inferior to any of the relations of that un- 


lucky attempt that have come to our hands [BJ. His prudent behaviour in the courſe cf 


C41 To fnd' objeftions t their condu2.) This war 
with Spain was chiefly of the Duke of Buckingham's 


procuring, and ſeems to have proceeded: more from 


his perſonal diſtaſte to Count Olivarez, than any ſolid 
or honourable motive. However, after the war was 
begun, it ought certainly to have been proſecuted, be- 
cauſe, though he ated from private pique, and at a 
time when it viſibly ſerved his own particular purpoſes, 
yet, without queſtion, the nation had been grievouſly 
injured by the Spaniards ; and there were, therefore, 
ſufficient grounds for taking all the advantages our na- 


val power and our alliance with the Dutch gave us, as 


(1) Frankland's 
Annals, p. 114. 
Ruſhworch's 
Collections, Vol. 
I. p. 196. 


(2) Kennet's 
Compleat Hiſto- 
ry, Vol. III. p · 
12. 
Ruſhworth's 
Collections, Vol. 


J. P · 195. 


(3) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts. 


well as the weakneſs of the enemy, and their firm per- 
ſuaſion that, whatever we might pretend, we ſhould 
not actually commit hoſtilities (1). Sir Edward Cecil, 
grandſon to the great Lord Burleigh, was the perſon 
made choice of for this command; an old ſoldier, it is 
true, but no ſeamen, and therefore not at all qualified 
for the ſupreme direction of ſuch an undertaking. The 
Earls of Eſfex and Denbigh were appointed his vice and 
rear: admirals; and, 2 might be the fitter to com- 
mand men of ſuch quality, he was created Baron of 
Putney, and Viſcount Wimbledon, and had likewiſe 
the military rank given him of Lord Marſhal (2). It 
was thought flrange, that though there wanted not ma- 
ny able ſeamen, ſuch as Sir Robert Manſel, Sir William 
Monfon, and others, yet none of them were intruſted 
but merely ſuch as were in the Duke's favour, which 
was both an unreaſonable and an impolitic thing. The 
force employed was very conſiderable, viz. eighty ſhips, 
Engliſh and Dutch, and ten good regiments ; neither 
was it improbable, that if matters had been well con- 
certed, and properly executed, this expedition might 
have turned to the benefit of the nation, and the ho- 
nour of the King and-his mmiſtry. The Spaniſh Plate 
fleet was then returning hofne, with above a million on 
board, and, if they had gone to Tercera, they muſt 


infallibly have been maſters of it, and, by the de- 


22 of fifty or ſixty galleons, had diſabled the ma- 
time power of Spain for at leaſt a century. But the 
fleet did not fail till October, and then they went upon 
no ſettled ſcheme, but all was left to the diſcretion of 


men who in reality were no fit judges of ſuch matters, 


and befides were, in point of opinion, divided amongſt 
themſelves (3). The General ſailed from Plymouth the 
7th of October, 1625; but when the fleet was got 
ſome leagues to ſea, their ſhips were ſeparated by a 
ſtorm, ſo that they were many days before they got 
together at their appointed rendezvous off Cape Vin- 
cent. On the 19th of October a council was held, 
wherein it was reſolved to attack Cadiz, which accor- 
dingly they did, on the 22d of that month. My Lord 
Eſſex ſtood into the bay, where he found ſeventeen good 


ſhips, riding under the town, and eight or ten gallies ; 


theſe he bravely attacked, but, for want of proper or- 


ders and due aſſiſtance, the Spaniſh ſhips were ſuffered 


to retire to Port Real, whither the Lord Marſhal did 
not think fit to follow them. Then ſome thouſands of 
ſoldiers were landed, and the fort of Puntall was taken, 


after which they proceeded to make ſome attempts up- 


* 
* 


; this 
on the town. The ſoldiers unfortunately becoming 
maſters of too much wine, got exceſſively drunk, 8 
became ſo careleſs, that if the enemy had known, or 
been vigilant enough to have taken this advantage, few 
of them had returned home. The fright into which 


this put their officers, engaged them to reimbark their 


forces 3 -and then it was concluded to cruize off Cape 
St Vincent for the Flota. There the men grew ſickly ; 


and by the ftrangeſt management that ever was heard 


of, that is, diſtributing the fick, under pretence of 
taking better care of them, two in each ſhip, the whole 
fleet was infeQed, and that to ſuch a degree, as ſcarce 
left them hands enough to bring it home. This, how- 
ever, they performed, in the month of December, ha- 
ving done little hurt to the enemy, and acquired leſs 
honour'to themſelves: all which was foreſeen, nay, and 
foretold too, before the. fleet left England. On their 
return, a charge (4) was exhibited againſt the General 
by the Earl of Eſſex, and nine other officers of diſtinc- 
tion. Lord Wimbledon juſtified himſelf, in a long an- 
ſwer (5) to the charge. The reader who ſhall compare 
theſe with Sir William Monſon's reflections on this 
lord's conduct, will diſcern that he is hardly and un- 
juſtly treated. Sir William arraigns him for calling 
councils, when he ſhould have been acting; the offi- 
cers accuſe him for not calling councils, but acting of 


his own head. The truth ſeems to be, he had no no- 


tion of a ſea-command, and his officers no inclination 


(4) See the 
charge delivered 
by the Earl of 
Elſex and nine 
other Colonels at 
the council ta- 
ble, againſt the 
Viſc. Wimble» 
don, &c, 


(5) See the Au- 
ſwer of the Viſc. 
Wimbledon ta 


to obey him. Tn this vindication it is ſuppoſed that the aforeſaid 


Captain Greenvile had a ſhare, at leaſt it correſponds 
with his manner of writing. E 
[I That have come te our hands.) This, like the 


Spaniſh war, was chiefly the effects of Buckingham's 
reſentment, aſcribed to different cauſes, into which this 


is no proper place to enquirez. we ſhall, therefore, 
juſtify what is ſaid in the text, by producing a few cu- 
ripus paſſages from Sir Richard's Journal. The Eng- 
liſh forces were landed on the iſland of Rhee on Wed- 
neſday the 11th of July, the operations of the next day 
our author relates in theſe words: * July (6) the 12th, 
* Monfieur Soubize went to Rochelle, to procure ſome 
aid from them; and Sir William, Beecher was like- 
wiſe ſent by my Lord Duke to know their intentions, 
but they of the town would ſcarce admit them but by 
a poſtern-door, being jealous of the ſucceſs of oar af- 
fairs. After four o'clock the ſame day, we began to 
unſhip our ſoldiers; but by that time we had landed 
ſome twelve hundred, or fifteen hundred of our men, 
with three or four drakes, the enemy, who lay un- 
diſcovered of us by the advantage of a bottom, 

| us with two hundred horſe; and one thoi 
ſand foot. In their horſe-charge they ſhewed them- 
ſelves true Frenchmen, deſperately valiant, and put 
our men, being unranked, and fcarce ſtepped on 
ſhore, to route, and drowned many of the rear ; but 
at length, by the brave example of the colonels and 
general, they reaſſumed their courage, and in grati- 
tude laid above one hundred of, their cavalry on the 
ground. The foot ſeeing the ill entertainment of 
their horſe, came on very unwillingly, their captains 
© waving 
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Charge, 


(6) A true and 
exact Journal or 
Diary of the moſt 
material Paſſages 
happening at or 
after our landing 
at the iſle of 
Rhee, anno 


GREENYVILE. 2299 
this eatexprize gained him the favour of that potent nobleman George Duke of Bucking- (5) Clraten's 
bam 3. and the good graces of ſo eminent a. patron, ( recommended, him 10 a fe, who be Val. 
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* waving their hats to thew, and were glad to quit us; the ill uſage his couſin Aſhburnham received at Pa- 
© for, after two or three vollies of ſhot and ſtones, find- ris, and fent them an abſolute anſwer that he would 
ing our pikes too long before, they betogk themſelves © hold no parley with them, unleſs it were touching 


- ; 
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to flight, and left us maſters of the field ; an honour 
3 15 purchaſed, it being by the death of many of 

our braveſt commanders. That night we began to 
land our horſe, and make good the x 7 by intrench- 
ment, expecting another charge from the enemy that 
night; but they left us quietly to enjoy our victory, 
wherein, if they had been as provident as valiant, 
we had never prevailed ; for if they had firſt charged 
with their foot, to have received our firſt ind hotteft 


hk d fo SS fa 


- 
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ſcarce left us any for a ſecond defeat : but it happened 
otherwiſe, by a diſſention among themſelves, ariſing 
from this cauſe. Monſieur Thorax, goyernor of the 
iſland, had promiſed Baron St Andrew the honour of 
the firſt charge, which he after gave in command to 
his brother ; whereat he being diſcontented, would 
not N at all, nor ſuffer his troops to ſecond the 
vanguard. Yet we muſt not attribute our victory, 
or rather fafety, wholly to this cauſe, but to the ſpe- 
cial favour of God, who, after our ſoldiers took them- 
ſelves for foft, and ran away, gave them courage to 
refiſt, and then beat the braveſt ſoldiers of all France, 
the regiment of Champagne, never before beaten, 
and to defeat their prime cavalry, conſiſting all of 
gentlemen of quality; a thing miraculous for infantry 
to do.“ The following paſſage does not do much ho- 
nour to the French commander, and is, at the ſame 
time, ' a proof that Buckingham was looked upon as the 
author of the war. july the zoth, there came one 
* from the citadel, pretending he ran away, who pro- 


© feſſed himſelf an engineer, and deſiring conference 
with my Lord Duke, he was ſuſpected, his unconfi. 


dent countenance bewray ing him, and being ſearched 
'C by Mr Aſhburnham's appointment, there was, as ſome 


© ſay; a poiſoned dagger ound about him, whereupon 
the torture Being threatened to him, he confeſſed he 
was ſent by the governor to kill him, which he juſti- 


fied to the governor's brothers, and other gentlemen, 


© which came to clear themſelves; for which cauſe my 


Lord Duke would not agree to have or give any quar- 
ter to them. All this while the battery played, but 


was generally concluded by the colonels, and all the 
council of war, a thing impoſſible to take the fort but 
by famiſhing them, yet in all the time we had been 
in the town, we went not about to block them up 
by intrenchments, but took a more prepoſterous way, 
in raifing batteries, before we made our approaches; 
a thing very chargeable and needleſs, for with the 
infinite company of ſhot that we made againſt the 


* fand-hill, we did nothing by the way of breach, but. 
* ſpent more powder and ſhot than half the revenues 
of the ifland was worth, and till the paſſage was o- 


pen for thoſe of the towns round abvut to carry what 


little harm on bath fides ; and; notwithſtanding it 


- 


volley, and then flanked us with their horſe, they had 


te delivery of he fort. Preſently after, the return 


« of this meſlage, came the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the fort, Baron Monthault, with à trumpet, to treat 
© of articles of yielding, and withal told my Lord 
Duke, if they received no ſuccours from the main 
that night, the morrow following they would render 
* it up; which they were in a manner forced to do, by 
© the mutiny of their ſoldiers. But our hopes were all 
* defeated, by the coming of fifteen or ſixteen boats 
from the main. which brought them at the leaſt two 
months proviſion of victuals and munition, of which 
they ſtood in great need. For a fortnight's time before 
we had not a great ſhot from the fort, and our ſol- 
diers marched to their guards in open view of the 
fort, the trenches being full of water, without re- 
ceiving any hurt by their ſmall ſhot for want of pow- 
der. And now, to add to our miſeries, our ſoldiers 
began to ſicken apace, having neither good lodgings 
but in the trenches, nor meat but which ſtunk, nor 
drink but water, all the proviſion of wine in the iſland 
being ſpent: yet the Rochellers would not be ſen- 
ſible of our wants, but for that ſmall proviſion they 
ſent they ſold it at a triple value of the worth. Oct 
ber 7, there landed ſeven boats at the little fort. For 
four or five days nothing was done, our ſoldiers died 
apace. On the 13th, there was great preparation for 
an aſſault, neither would my Lord Duke be difſuad- 
ed but by foul weather, although all the Colonels 
ſubſcribed it under their hands to be a thing impoſſi- 
ble, and alſo for our preſent departure, in as much 
as our army grew ſo weak, and we had certain intel- 
ligence of the landing of four thouſand foot, and two 
* hundred horſe, the horſe being already embarked. 
Sir Henry Sprye uſed a ſoldier- like freedom of ſpeech, 
in ſhewing to my Lord the neceſſity of our departure, 
and that it would be honourable, having ſufficien 
ſhewed our valour and reſolution, in remaining fo long 
time in an enemy's country with ſuch an handful of 
men, and who never dared to meddle with us ; and 
beſides, it would be no more diſhonourable for us, 
being ſo few in number, after four months ſiege to 
go away from a place unfeaſible, than it was for one 
of the greateſt ſoldiers in the world, Spinola, to riſe 
from Bergen-op-Zoom with thirty thouſand men. 
But he was anſwered with a court-like ſcorn, That 
he talked as if he had come from an alehouſe ; and 
for the reſt of the Colonels, who were all of the ſame 
opinion, and durſt ſpeak their opinions, inftead of 
hearkening unto them, by whom he ought to be go- 
verned, he abuſed them in words, inſomuch as many 
of them ſwore they would never come forth with a 
man who durſt not return. But my Lord Duke was 
ſwayed by ſome inſinuating ſycophants, and others, 
who told him it would be diſhonourable to go away, 
having two months victuals; but at length we were 
fain to leave our victuals and men behind us too, to 
run away far more diſhonourably. Then foul wea- 
ther happening, that they could not fall upon the 
fort, Baron St Serin told my Lord Duke he was very 
glad of the weather, and told him freely a truth, the 
experience whereof we dearly bought, That we 
ſhould loſe our men to little purpoſe. On the 2 iſt, 
by my Lord Duke's command, about fix of the clock, 
we quitted our trenches, which the enemy preſently 
poſſeſſed, pulling down our courts of guard in our 
redoubts. - The next day, contrary to the opinion of 
the Colonels, having ſo many men, we fell upon our 
own trenches, to beat the enemy our, who baſely 
ran away, ' fafter than we could follow. On the 23d 
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with'a thouſand men. The day before my' Lord 
Duke gave St Serin leave to depart for the main. 


there were twenty · five boats landed at the little fort. 
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GREENVILYE. 
was conſidered s one of the beſt matches in the Weſt. 'This pur bim in 
good eſtate in the counties of Cornwall and Devon {C]. He ſoſt his 


polfeom Gf 
r 
but his credit was ſo well eſtabliſned, and his character, as an officer, ſo well known, 
that he was raiſed to the degree of a Baronet, by the name of Sir Richard Greenvile of 
Kilkhampton in Cornwall, by letters patents dated April 9, 1630 (i). This flow of 
proſperity did not, however, continue long; in conſequence of his marriage he was um. 


happily engaged in a fuit againſt Theophilus Earl of Suffolk, which being proſecuted 
with great earneſtnefs and acrimony om both ſides, ended in the compleat ruin of Sir Ri- 
chard Greenvile for the preſent, by depriving him of his wife, ſtripping him both of her 
eſtate and his own, and confining him to the priſon of the Fleet, in the month of May 
1632 (4). It is on all hands agreed, that there was ſomething ſu harſh and ſo ſevere 
in this uſage, that the fate of Sir Richard was univerſally regretted ; perhaps, if it be 
more cloſely looked into, it will be found not to have been more cruel than it was un- 


juſt [D]. In this diſtreſs he laboured by every method that either himſelf, or thoſe con- 
5 „ | F cernetd 


* villains who ran away from the fort, that they had 
not four hundred fighting men) a reſiſtance fit for forty 
thouſand men, and we were ſcarce four thouſand. 
They killed above a hundred of our men with ſtones, 
and they might have done the like by our army, if 
they had come on without ever ſhooting ſmall ſhot: 
they blew up three mines, but did little hurt with 
them: in all were loſt and lain, four hundred foot 
and horſe: they took ſome thirty priſoners in traps, 
which they had made in their trenches. On the 
28th, and alſo the night before, there landed five 
boats at the Point, yet my Lord Duke would not be 
perſuaded to be gone, but would have returned Sir 
Henry Sprye, with Sir Henry Peregrine Bertie, to 
La Flot again, which they refuſed to do. About 
three of the clock in the morning, Sir Edward Haw- 
ley and Serjeant- Major Brett came, in the name of 
the council of war, to intreat him to march away, 
but he would not, being perſuaded by a ſeditious 


© minifter, who told him it was diſhonourable and in- 


us. About eight of the clock, Sir 


(7) ColleQtions, 
Vol. I. p. 463— 
465. 


© human to leave our ſick men and Hex behind 
illiam Cunning- 

* ham's horſe came to my Lord Duke, and told him 
© they heard great ſhooting in the main, or rather at 
© the point, and ſaw the enemy marching to the town. 
Then my Lord, having talked with Soubize, com- 
manded to march away, which we did, leaving our 
fick behind us, whoſe throats were after cut, and in- 
humanly ſent us in a barque, which they thruſt from 
the ſhoar two or three days after, with great ſtore of 
proviſion, as well arms as victuals. We had not 
marched a muſket-ſhot out of the town, but we ſaw the 
enemy at the heels of us, ſome two hundred horſe, 
and two thouſand foot, and we were about three 
thouſand foot, and a hundred horſe. We made a 
ſtand, to ſee if they would give us battle, but they 
would not. On we went to La Lamard, a village, 
where we made another ſtand, thinking they would 
have charged us. Then we marched to Loys bridge, 
where we were to embark ; and before two regi- 
ments had paſſed the bridge, being very narrow, they 
fell upon our horſe in the rear, and put them to route, 
and they routed the rear inſomuch that none of our 
foot could charge, ſo every one ran away, and the 
enemy had the execution of five whole regiments, 
which they put all to the ſword, except 3 offi- 
cers and a hundred common ſoldiers taken priſoners, 
and thoſe that were drowned, which were many. 
The enemy had paſſed the bridge, but Sir Pierce 
Croſby, with ſome pikes, and- Sir Thomas Fryar, 
* with muſkets, made them retreat, after they had 
© beaten us out of the work, which was made fo ill 
* it was not tenable.” This Journal agrees very well 
with a relation publiſhed in Ruſhworth, and ſeems to 
juſtify the cenſure paſſed upon this expedition in four 
articles (7). In the firſt it was alledged, That the Duke 
was too flow in his march after his landing, by which 
the enemy had time to recover from their confuſion, 
and to ſupply themſelves with provifions and neceſſaries. 
The ſecond objection was, That great want of kill, 
diligence, and care, was ſhewn ia earrying on the ſiege, 
fince otherwiſe, the ſuccours by which it was fruſtrated 
could never have been received. The third fault found, 
Was neglecting to take the fort in the meadow, which 
le omiſſion was in effect the ruin of the 

whole deſign. Laſtly it was alledged, That the retreat 
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was not well concerted, the proper precautions being 
neglected, and was very indifferently executed, by 
which the army ſuffered much, and the nation more. 
The Duke threw the blame upon the Earl of Holland, 
who was to have brought him a powerfut reinforce- 
ment, which however he found in Plymauth 9 
his return. The Earl of Holland again, diſcharged it all 
on the commiſſioners of the navy, the agent - victuallers, 
and the winds; but the voice of the people, which in 
truth was no other than the eccho of the officers who 
ſerved, and who at their return ſpoke what they ſaw 
and knew, laid it upon the Duke himſelf, who, though 
he wanted experience, thought himſelf ſuperior to ad- 
vice, and ſeldom took any, but what in ſubſtance, and 
in reſpect to the perſons from whom it came, was very 
acceptable. 1 5 

[C] In the counties of Cornwall and Devon. ] It is 
of ſome conſequence to explain who this lady was, be- 
cauſe it ſerves to clear up ſeveral points in Sir Richard's 
perſonal hiſtory, which, as we ſhall ſee, is of no ſmall 
conſequence towards ſettling the credit of one of our 
beſt general hiſtories, with regard to ſuch as were un- 
fortunate enough to ſtand but indifferently in the au- 
thor's good graces. This is not ſaid with any view to 
leſſen the juſt reputation of Lord Clarendon's great 
work, which we have often ſupported, and always 
admired, but for the ſake of truth, which ought to be 
dearer to all who meddle with hiſtory, than the repu- 
tation of any writer whatever. But to return to the 
point: this lady was Mary, the ſole daughter and heireſs 
of Sir John Fitz, of Fitzford, a very worthy gentle- 
man, and the laſt heir male of a very ancient family (8). 
She was firſt married to the honourable Alan Piercy, 
ſixth ſon to Henry Earl of Northumberland, by whom 
ſhe had no iſſue. | 
honourable Thomas D' Arcy, Eſq; ſon to the Lord Viſ- 
count Colcheſter, who likewiſe died without iſſue. By 
her third huſband, who was the honourable Thomas 
Howard, fourth ſon to the great Earl of Suffolk, ſome 
time Lord High-Treaſurer of England, and brother to 
Theophilus Earl of Suffolk, and to the Lady Frances 
Howard, Counteſs of Eſſex, and afterwards of So- 
merſet, ſhe had two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary 


= 1 | | 
p [D] Than it was wunjuft.] The Earl of Clarendon 
has entered more minutely into the perſonal and pri- 
vate hiſtory of this gentleman, than of almoſt any other 
of whom ſpeaks, and it is neceſſary that the reader 
ſhould ſee the whole of it, as it ſtands in his own 
words (10), * Major Greenvile, at the iſle of Rhee, 
* infinuated himſelf into the very good grace of the 
* Duke of Buckingham, who was the General in that 
* invaſion; and, after the unfortunate retreat from 
thence, was made colonel of a regiment, with gene- 
ral approbation, and as an officer that well deferved 
it(11). His credit every day increaſed with the Duke, 
who out of the generoſity of his nature (as a moſt 
generous perſon he was) reſolved to raiſe his for- 
tune ; towards the beginning whereof, by his coun- 
* tenance and ſollicitation, he prevailed with a rich wi- 
* dow to marry him, who had been a lady of extraor- 
* dinary beauty, which ſhe had not yet outlived; and, 
though ſhe had no r by her huſband, a 
younger brother of the Earl of Suffolk, yet ſhe in- 
* herited a fair fortune of her own neaf Plymouth, and 
* was beſides very rich in a perſonal eſtate, 7 8 
| * looke 
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After his deceaſe, ſhe eſpouſed the- 


(3) Riſdon's Sure 
vey of Devon- 
ſhire, Vol, 11. p, 


(9) Pedigree of 


the family, 


(ro) Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. IV. P- 535 


536. 


(11) See bees 


note [J. 


(12) Sir Richard his Hiſtory (12). 
00 4 ax fiſter in- law of the Earl of Suffolk, in whoſe right I 


aſperſions of ma- 
bgaant perſons, 
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cerned for kim, couk# deviſe, to obtain juſtice and redreſs 1 but finding all that he and 


they could do v ineffeRual; ane thinking! ic bard te paſb che rethainder of hin days 
n as in 


* Jooked upon as the richeſt match of the Weſt. This 
* lady, by the Duke's eredit, Sir Richard Greenvile 
© (for he was now made a Knight and Baronet) ab- 
* tained, and was thereby poſſeſſed of a plentiful eſtate, 
« upon the borders of his own country, where his own 
family had great credit and authority. The war be- 
ing quickly at an end, and he deprived of his great 
, „ had nothing now to depend upon but the for- 
© tune of his wife, which, though ample enough to 
* have ſupported the expente, a perfon of his quality 
© ought to have made, was not large enough to ſatisfy 
* his vanity and ambition, nor ſo great as he upon com- 
© mon reports had promiſed himſelf by her. By not 


bo... * N pleaſed with her fortune, he grew leſs 
© plea 


with his wife, who being a woman of a haugh- 
ty and imperious nature, and of a wit ſuperior to his, 
* quickly reſented the diſreſpe& ſhe received from him, 
aud in no degree ſtudied to make herſelf eaſy to him. 
After ſome years ſpent together in theſe domeſtic unſo- 
* ciable conteftations, in which he poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
her eſtate, as the ſole maſter of it, without allowing her 
* out of her own any competency for herſelf, and in- 
* dulged to himſelf all thoſe licences in her own houſe, 
* which to women are molt grievous: ſhe found means 
© to withdraw herſelf from him, and was with all kind- 
* neſs received into that family in which ſhe had been 
* before married, and was always very mach reſpeRed. 
* Her abſence was not ingrateful to him, till the te- 
* nants refuſed to pay him any more rent, and he found 
* himſelf on a fudden deprived of her whole eſtate, 
* which was all he had to live upon ; for it appeared 
* now, that ſhe had, before her marriage with him, 
* ſettled her intire fortune ſo abſolutely upon the Earl 
of Suffolk, that the preſent right was in bim, and he 
required the rents to be paid to him. This begot a 


© ſait in the Chancery, between Sir Richard Greenvile 


and the then Earl of Suffolk, before the Lord Co- 
© ventry, who found the conveyances in law to be fo 
firm, that he could not only not relieve Sir Richard 
Greenvile in equity, but that in juſtice he muſt de- 
© cree- the land to the Earl, which he did. This very 
© ſenſible mortification tranſported him ſo much, that 
* being a man who uſed to ſpeak very bitterly of thoſe 
© he did not love, after all endeavours to have engaged 
* the Earl in a perſonal conflict, Aaron gn himfelf 
© upon him in fuck opprobrious language, as the go- 
a — 4 and raſtiee © of that rime 9 not — LN 
to paſs unpuniſhed, and the Earl appealed for repa- 
* ration to the court of Star-Chamber, where Sir Ri- 
* chard was decreed to pay three thouſand pounds for 
damages to him, and was likewiſe 'fined the ſum of 
* three thouſand pounds to the King, who gave the 
* fine likewiſe to the Earl; ſo that Sir Niehard was com- 


© mitted to the priſon of the Fleet, in execution for the 


hole fix thouſand pounds, which at that time was 
* thought by all men to be a very fevere and rigorous 
* decree, and drew a general compaſſion towards the 
* unhappy gentleman. After he had endured many 
« years of ſtrict impriſonment, a little before the be- 
« ginning of the late troubles, he made his eſcape out 
* -of the priſon, and aig bimſetf beyond the 
* 'feas, remained there till the (parliament was called 
4 that produced ſo many miſeries to the kingdom, and 
* when he heard that many decrees which had been 
made in that time by the court of Star- Chamber, 
ere and the perſons grieved abſolved from 
* thoſe penalties, he likewiſe returned, and petitianed 
t have his cauſe heard, for * a * was 
0 mted, but, before it could be brought to 
* continien, the rebellion broke out in var ar 8 
Let us now hear what Sir Richard Greenvile himſelf 
ſays of all this matter, in a Vindication printed and 
Publiſhed in Holland, which the noble author might, 
and v bly muſt, have ſeen, before he penned 
* In the year 1628, I married the 


obtained againft the Earl a decree' in the court of 
Chancery, for his payment of a great ſum of money. 
He out all proceſs of law, in contempt to that 
4 decree, whereupon a commiſhon of rebellion was iſ- 
* ſued forth} againſt him. Then he, finding that his 


practices, by reaſon of greatneſs, could not 
© free him from the law, he got advice and affiltance 
© to procure great troubles untg me as an enemy, name- 
* ty, by authority ts com me to come from my 
* honſe, two hundred miles from London, with a pour- 
* fuivant, to appear and attend the Council Board. Af- 
* ter many months diligent attendance, nothing was 
charged againſt me: but, in the mean time, ſome 
perſons were employed to urge me to accept of one 
thouſand pounds from the faid Earl, and to acquit 
him of many thouſands which he ſtood engaged to 
N That not prevailing, then was his man 

cis Taylor ſent as a pourſurvant to my houſe in 
Devon, with a warrant of the court of High Com- 
miſfion, to bring my wife unto London, as his pri- 
ſoner, upon the opportunity of a difference betwixt 


divers 


ſaid Earl procured her to come and live with him, in 
his own houſe, as ſhe did for a long time Then the 
Earl commenced a proceſs of law againſt me in the 
Star-Chamber, upon which there paſſed a ſentence 
againſt me of eight thouſand pounds, his ſaid man 
Francis Taylor having ſworn, That I had faid the 
Earl of Suffolk was a baſe lord, notwithftanding the 
contrary was proved by four men preſent at the time 
when thoſe words were pretended to be ſpoken ; ne- 
vertheleſs his friends in that court would not ſuffer 
any depoſition to be taken againſt the Earl, becauſe 
alledged to be recriminal. By the ſame ſentence wag 
I detained priſoner in the Fleet above ſixteen months 
time, during which I laboured by all means deviſe- 
able, bat in vain; to obtain juſtice only. Beſides 

to add thereunto, in a vacation out of term, hs 
precedent, it was contrived with Pye, attorney of 
the Court of Wards, that my wife's eſtate was wholly 
ordered away out of my power, by authority of 2 


to the King's uſe for eight years, on pretence 


forth her livery: which being done, nothing was found 


more to diſable their enemy, by many proceſſes at law 
* was I compelled to pay many great debts of my wife's, 


notwithſtanding I could not receive one penny of her 
eſtate for any occaſion whatſoever. By means of 
which injuſtices and preſſures was I. neceſſitated to 
{ell away mine own eſtate, and to impawn my goods, 
which by it were quite loſt. Thus finding neither 
juſtice nor law in England for me, but, on the con- 
trary, that all paſſed for juſtice againſt me, on the 
17th of October, 1633, i gave myſelf liberty, and 
conveyed myſelf from England into the Swedes ſer- 
vice in Germany.” | 

There is nothing clearer than that one of theſe two 
relations mult be in a great meaſure miſtaken, fince they 
are diametrically oppoſite ; the great point is, to know 
which is the miſtaken caſe : and in order to ſatisfy the 
reader, and to decide a point of ſuch importance by 
proper authority, we find ourſelves obliged to cite the 
caſe as it is reported, which will do the buſineſs effec- 
tually, and ſtands thus (13). | 
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leaſe made unto the Earls of Pembroke and Dorſet, 
ſhe was then a ward to the King, as not having ſued 
prevalent to revoke or remedy that act. And then 
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her and myſelf, and, after her arrival in London, the 


which were owing by her before ever I ſaw her, and 


(13) Reports of 


ſpecial caſes ar- 


Inter Theophilum Dom. Suffolk, Quer. & Ri- kued and decreed 


* chardum Greenvile, Mil. & Bar. & Mariam 
* Ux ejus Def. Lord-Keeper, 
* Juſtice Whitlock, 26 Julii, 7 Car. I. 


The defendant, the Lady Greenvile, whilſt ſole, 


'* had a decree againſt the Earl of Suffolk, for fix hun- 


« dred 


in the court of 


Chance:y, pub- 


Juſtice Hutton, liſhed by 


William Nelſon, 
Eſq; p. 15. 


Earl prayed to be relieved, in regard there was a 


pounds per annum, againſt which decree the 
A 


verbal agreement between Sir Richard Greenvile and 
© the ſaid lady before marriage, that ſhe ſhould have 
the ſole diſpoſal of the ſaid fix hundred pounds per 
annum; that accordingly before the ſaid marriage, 
* ſhe by deed aſſigned the benefit of that decree to one 


* Cutford, and that afterwards ſhe and Cutford releaſed 
the ſame to the ſaid Earl; but not having the {ajd 
* deeds to produce, and alledging that Sir Richard 
which he 
denied, 


* Greenvile had yot and cancelled the ſame, 
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(!) Nelſon's 
Chancery Re- 


ports, p. 15. 
Star · Chamber 


Reports. 


GREEN VM L Z. 


in a priſe, he made big eſcape gat; of the: H 
and by this ſeries of misfortupes, which, mig 


+ denied, it was ordered that be and Carferd mould be 
examined upon interrggatories to diſcover. the ſaid 
deeds, or copies thereof ; and accordingly they were 
examined: but the matter being not cleared by ſuch 
examination, or what were the contents of ſuch deeds, 
the court were all of opinion, That there was no ſuf- 
ficient proof to bar Sir Richard Greenvile from the 
benefit of the ſaid decree, for that the arrears, of the 
ſaid fix hundred pounds per annum being in it's own 
nature a thing in action, and ſo to be merely reco- 
vered by the proceſs of this court, cannot in law be 
aſſigned over to another. So that if the aſignment 
to Cutford had been proved, as. it was not, it would 
have been a void aſſignment in law, and ought not 
to be ſupported in a court of equity, eſpecially where 
no conſideration appears to make it better in equity 
than it is at law. gy 

* They were all of opinion, That the verbal agree- 
ment of Sir Richard Greenvile, in conſideration of 
the ſaid marriage, was to ſubvert both the grounds 
of law, and the right which was veſted in him by 
the intermarriage; and, therefore, if ſuch, agreement 
is not ſettled by ſome legal aſſurances, to make it 
binding in law, it is not fit to be maintained in a 
court of equity, in order to give a feme covert ſuch 
a power as 15 now preteaded. 
* *Tis true things in action are ſometimes turned over 
by a letter of attorney; but if it had been ſo in this 
caſe, yet preſently by the intermarriage, the letter 
of attorney had been revoked and determined, and 
all covenants, promiſes, and agreements, made by 
the hy/band to his wife before marriage, relating to 
the diſpoſal of his eſtate, would be extinguiſhed by 
the marriage ; and, therefore, if Cutford had an ef- 
fectual letter of attorney executed to him, and the 
ſame could be produced, yet he could not in his own 
name ſeal ſuch a re/eaſe to the plaintiff as he had 
done ; the contents whereof appearing only on his 
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witneſs, for he was a party intereſted, and might 


continued differences between him and Sir Richard 
Greenvile: and, therefore, the court held it dange- 
rous to admit the ſufficiency of a deed to be proved 
by the ſingle oath of ſuch a witneſs, eſpecially ſince 
the conſtruction of deeds was the proper office of the 
court of Chancery. But the fact relating to the exe- 
cuting ſuch deeds was proved by witneſſes: ſo the 
* bill was diſmiſſed, and Sir Richard Greenvile had 


| © liberty to proſecute the ſaid decree againſt the 


« plaintiff? | : 7 
There are viſibly many eſcapes, ſome trifling, others 


very material, in the Earl of Clarendon's relation: he 


(14) Dugdale's 
Authentic Cata- 
logue of Baro- 
nets, p. 101. 


615) Ruſh- 
worth's Collec- 
tions, part ii. 


Vol. II. in the - 


Appendix, p. 43 


makes him a Baronet before the marriage. whereas the 
date of his patent ſhews the contrary (14). He makes 
the ſuit between the Earl of Suffolk and Sir Richard 
Greenvile ariſe from a ſettlement of Lady Greenvile's 
fortune upon the Earl, and the decree in the Earl's fa- 
vour : whereas it evidently appears that Sir Richard, 
in right of his wife, had a claim upon the Earl, which, 
by colluſion with that Lord, his Lady endeavoured to 
defeat ; and it was for this purpoſe, after Sir Richard 


was in the Fleet, that the Earl brought his bill, when 


the Lord Keeper Coventry was ſo far from eſtabliſhing 
any thing in favour of his Lordſhip, that, as the rea- 
der ſees, he did ſtrict juſtice to Sir Richard under his 
mĩsfortunes, whoſe account of the whole affair ſtands 
from the report altogether unimpeached. As to the 
proceeding in the Star Chamber, Lord Clarendon 
makes the fine two thouſand pounds leſs than it was, 
yet admits that the proceeding was very ſevere, and 
generally diſliked. | ; ea 
But to put this point paſt diſpute, as indeed every tbing 
" ſhould be put, that relates to ſo great and fo eſtabliſhed 
an author as the Earl of Clarendon, we will alſo cite 
the very caſe as it ſtands recorded, that it may be ſeen we 
have not taken matters on truſt, or on the credit of Sir 
Richard's own narrative, or become parties in an affair 
which concerns us no farther than it concerns truth, 


hiſtory. Thus ſtands the caſe (15): Hill. 7 Car. 


fingle teſtimony, he ought not to be admitted as a 


juſtly be ſuſpected of partiality, becauſe of former and 


which ought to be defended at the expence of any 


N ; 163 
- be wuly ſled 


Attornat. Gener.. verſus.Greenvile, Bar. The.defen- 
*, dadt. upon conference with one; Taylqt,  zouching 
the Earl of Suffolk, did, in the preſence of, two; or 
three others, maliciouſly and diſgracefuliy fay and af- 
* firm, That the ſaid Earl of Suffolk was a baſe lord, 
and had, dealt baſely with him, and that he, would 
* make him repent it, and ſhortly after wiſhed Taylor to 
* tell, him ſo, and afterward told one Brabant what he 
* ſaid to Taylor of the ſaid Earl, That he was a baſe 
* ignoble lord, and had dealt baſely with him, and 
* that he had wiſhed Taylor to tell him fo; and, for 
this he was committed to the Fleet, during his Ma- 
« jeſty's pleaſure, fined four thouſand pounds, to make 
an humble acknowlegment and ſubmiſſion to the ſaid 
Earl in this court, as this court ſhould direct, and pay 
him four thouſand pounds damages. . 

On this occaſion the reader, perhaps, will not be diſ- 
pleaſed if we ſhew him a very ſingular and a very ſtri- 
king inſtance of the bad effects of theſe kind of judg- 
ments in general, and of this, in particular, as it yill 
clearly demonſtrate the neceſſity of taking away a court, 


inen itahſe, Six; Richard 


Greenvile 


the power of which was ſa flagrantly abuſed. Sir Da- 


vid Foulis, and his eldeſt ſon Henry, had with ſome 
warmth oppoſed the commiſſion for compelling men to 
take the honour of knighthood, and in the courſe of 
that oppoſition had dropped ſome expreſſions reflecting 
upon Thomas Lord Viſcount, Wentworth, then Lord 
Preſident of the North, for which they were brought 
into the Star-Chamber, and when the cauſe drew to a 
hearing, that noble peer, then become Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, writes to Lord Cottington, who was to be 
one of the judges, in the following words (16): 


(16) Lord Straf- 


* This term my cauſe comes to an hearing with Fou- ford's Letters, 


* lis, I ſend over this ſervant purpoſely to attend it; I 
* muſt wholly recommend myſelf to your care of me in 

this, which I take to concern me as much, and to 
have therein as much the better, as I ever had in any 
other cauſe all the days of my life, ſo I truſt a little 
help will ſerve the turn. The bearer hath a ſhort 
brief of the cauſe, which on my word you will find 
truth, for I have examined it myſelf. You will find 
that I ſuffer merely in this for doing the King's ſer- 
vice, and that in truth the arrow was ſhot at him, 
albeit they contented themſelves to call upon me by 


right of knighting buſineſs bravely for the crown, for 
in your ſentence you will certainly declare the un- 
doubted right and prerogative the King hath therein 
by common-law, ſtatute, law, and the undeniable prac- 
tice of all times; and therefore I am a ſuitor by you 
to his Majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to recommend the cauſe to the lords, as well in his 
own right, as in the right of his abſent poor ſervant, 
and to wiſh them all to be there. You are like to 
begin the ſentence, and I will be bold to tell you my 
opinion thereon ; you have been pleaſed ſometimes 
as I ſat by you, to aſk me my conceit upon the cauſe 
then before us, admit me now to do it upon my own 
cauſe, for by my troth I will do it as clearly as if it 
concerned me not. Firſt, I defire you to remember 
* bow Greenfield was fined, for calling my Lord of yo 
folk only. baſe, lord how a jury gave. three thouſand 
pounds damage to. my Lord Say. for the fame words, 
and then ballance the | 

« maliciquſly- put upon me by Sir David and his ſon, 
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þ. and ler not me be leſs valued than other men, when 


J concewe that. I merit to be regarded, more than 
they: for firſt, I ſuffer merely for my. zeal in, his Ma- 


- Aue never having given him the leaſt per- 
o 


Vol. I. p. 145, 
146. See alſo 
Pe 189, 202, 


the way. That the ſentencing of this man ſettles the 


ſlander moſt ignominiouſly. and 


onal offence in all my life. Secondly, I was then in 


the heat of his Majeſty's buſineſs, which, might1(by 


this means taking away my credit) have been deſtroy- 
ed. I was (albeit unworthy) in that place chief -go- 
vernor under his Majeſty, his Lieutenant and Preſi- 
dent of his Council there, which makes this a direct 
mutiny, and, ſtirring up a ſeditian againſt the regal 
authority, as well as me. Thirdly; It is the moſt 
untrue, as well as the moſt malicious calumpy that 
ever was ſet upon man, there pot being ſo much as 
* the leaſt ſhadow for any thing they, charge me with, 
* ſo as the formex benefits they have received from the 

| 8 M crown, 


K „ ‚ «„ = 
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GREENYVILE 

Greenvile found himfelf a baniſhed man, and in a manner without hopes of returning 
again into his own country z for no greater crime, admitting all chat is alledged againſt 
him, than, in the midſt of extreme provocation, letting fall an unguarded word (a). We (#) See the para- 
have therefore no cauſe to wonder, that a judicature which paſſed ſuch heavy ſentences, on er 
ſuch light offences, ſhould be thought ſuch a grievance as no free people could bear 3 and ber in oote 
it was amongſt the very few advantages that the enſuing troubles procured to this nation I 

that this intolerable court was taken away (o). In this exile Sir Richard proſecuted his ( S the pre- 
endeavours to render himſelf a compleat maſter, in theory and practice, of the art of nt ef 
war ; and according to his cuſtom, made large collections on the tran ſactions in which he — ». by odlch 
was embarked, and on the ſcenes of which he was a ſpectator; ſo that we need not won- tout is a 
der he attained, both at home and abroad, the character of a compleat officer, ſince parts, 
application, and experience, are the only means by which perfection is attained in any pro- 
fcſſion (p). On thi firſt news of the troubles in the North, and of the King's intention to 
march with an army againſt the Scots, Sir Richard Greenvile came over at all hazards, 
offered his ſervice to his Sovereign, which was well received; and at the head of a troop 
of horſe, compoſed of gentlemen of the beſt families in the two counties of Cornwall 
and Devon, and equipped in a manner ſuitable to their rank, he attended the King in 
1639 (). When the Long- Parliament was called, and enquiries began in reference to (% Lord last. 
the heavy and ſevere cenſurts paſſed by the Court of Star- Chamber, it is ſaid that Sir dawne's Works, 
Richard Greenvile made his complaint, and to any indifferent perſon it will not ſeem . . p. 200. 
ſtrange that he did. But while it was under conſideration the rebellion broke out in Ire- | 
land, and a reſolution was immediately taken to employ him there; and in January 


1642, he had a commiſſion to raiſe a troop of horſe (r), and was appointed major of the 
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(#) Lloyd's Loyal 
» . 473. 


k : . 4 () Clarendon's 
earl of Leiceſter's own regiment, who was at that time appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Hitory of the 
Ircland ; he ſerved in that country with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. But it is imputed to — rap TP 


him, or, at leaſt, to the troops under his command, that they behaved towards the Iriſh 
with great cruelty (5): yet the truth ſeems to be, that the great provocations which had () See the Ar- 
been reecived in the bloody maſſacres, previous to the war, and the faithleſs diſpoſition Fe tothe. | 
of thoſe people, induced the Engliſh officers, or at leaſt afforded a pretence to their ſoldiers, un', Hiftory of 
for acting with a ſeverity repugnant to their nature. This however is certain, that in the 3 
moſt authentic accounts of that bloody war, it appears that Sir Richard Greenvile behaved : 
with equal courage and conduct; for not long after his arrival, he marched with two hun- 
dred horſe and one thouſand. foot to raiſe the ſiege of Athlone (7), and to carry ſupplies to (+) Cox's Hitory 
that garriſon ; both which he effected, but in his return he was encountered by three thou- *! 
ſand four hundred foot and ſix troops of horſe, at Raconell, a place of great diſadvantage 
to him. Nevertheleſs he had the good fortune to defeat the rebels, with the ſlaughter of 
two hundred and fifty of their men, and to take General Preſton's eldeſt ſon, and ſome 
other priſoners. | But that which rendered this victory the more valuable was an ancient 
prophecy, That whoever won the battle of Raconell, ſhould gain all Ireland; therefore 
this victory troubled and diſcouraged the ſuperſtitious Iriſh exceeding]y : in conſequence of 
their fears they began to labour for a peace, or at leaſt for a ceſſation of arms, which at 
length they obtained. But before this was brought about, the very motion of it occaſioned 
_ diviſions in the Engliſh councils, which contributed very much, if they did not entirely oc- 
caſion the deſtruction of the King's affairs (u). The Queen's party, as they were called at 
Oxford, had a bias towards the rebels in Ireland, or as they affected to call them the Ca- 


tholics, 


relano, p. 
109. . 


(») Clarendon's 
Hiftorical View 
of Affairs in Ire» 
land, p. 23, 
Con Hiftory of 
Ireland, p. 133. 


* crown, and the continued \ courteſies I had upon all 


* occaſions afforded them, make them to ſtand, I dare 
* ſay, the moſt inexcuſable men you ever fat upon in 
judgment. Remember how Sir Arthur Savage was 
* ſentenced in that cauſe of the Lord Falkland, yet 
there was private grudgings between them, that was 
but only adviſing to petition his Majeſty in a very 
* foul cauſe, thereby to bring it to juſtice, and ſuch a 
ground for it as ſurely there was a bloody oppoſition 
© in the buſineſs, if they could have light of the right 
* way. This much worſe in Sir David's caſe, no en- 
* deavours to bring any thing into a way of juſtice, but 
* libellouſly to take away my good name by open flan- 
* dering me in a way without all form or pretence of 
« juſtice, no crime at all committed, the rights of the 
* crown only called for, and taken of the ſubje& with 


they both to be ſent down to York, and there pub- 
* lickly at York aſſizes next, to acknowledge, in the 
face of the whole country, the right his Majeſty hath 
* to that duty of knightings, as alſo the wrong he hath 
done me; humbly craving pardon of his Majeſty, 
and exprefling his ſorrow fo to have miſrepreſented 
his Majeſty's moſt gracious proceedings even in that 
* courſe of compounding, where the law would have 
given him much more, as alſo for ſo falſely flander- 
ing and belying me, without a cauſe. For Sir Tho- 
mas Layton, he is a fool, led on by the noſe by the 
the two former, nor was I willing to do him any hurt, 
and ſo let bim go for a coxcomb as he is, and when 
he comes home, tell his neighbours it was well for 
* him he had leſs wit than his fellows.” The judgment 


uw in this cauſe (17), (for the reader will expect to (7) Ruß- 
ow it) went even beyond his lordſhip's inſtructions, worth's Col- 
Sir David Foulis was declared incapable of all the of- . Part ll. 


* good contentment to all but himſelf, and for the per- 
* ſon equally conſiderable, the Preſident there being 
in effect the ſame thing the Deputy is here. Much 


more I could ſay if I were in the Star-Chamber, to 
a 22 in ſuch a cauſe for my Lord Cottington: but 
vill conclude with this, that I proteſt to God, if 


it were in the perſon of another, I ſhould in a cauſe 
* ſo foul, the proof ſo clear, fine t ther and ſon, 


Sir David and Henry Foulis, in two thouſand pounds 

a piece to his Majeſty, and in two thouſand pounds 

a piece damages to myſelf, for their ſcandal; and 
VOL. IV. No. 193. 


fices and places which he enjoyed, committed to the * 
Fleet during the King's pleaſure, fined five thouſand 
pounds to the King, and three thouſand pounds to the 
Lord Wentworth, for the payment of which fines he 
was obliged to ſell part of his eftate ; his fon Henry 
was committed cloſe priſoner to the Fleet during the 
King's pleaſure, and fined five hundred pounds: Sir 
Thomas Layton was diſmiſſed. bs 


= 
. 
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tholics, from a notion that this would facilitate the ſenditig over a large body of regular 
{ag Sora Fas well diſciplined troops, arid thereby enable the King to put a ſhort end to the war (w). The 
Ireland, p. g8, Marquis of Ormond, Commander in chief of the forces in Ireland, was not averſe to this 
29 ' Chro. meaſure, on account of the many relations he had embarked in theſe troubles, and his 
miele of the Civil paſſionate deſire to ſee that ifland reſtored to peace. On the other hand, there was a ſtrong 
War, f. 14a. party againſt a ceſſation, and that from different reaſons (x). Many of them without 
(x) Clarendoa's Queſtion wiſhed well to the cauſe of the Parliament, and were very unwilling that any di- 


Hiftoreal View ver ſton ſhould be created, by the ſending over troops to the King's aſſiſtance from Ire- 
o airs in Ire- 


land, p. a3, 24, land (y). But there were others alſo very zealouſly affected to the royal intereſt, and who 
nn wiſhed for nothing more than an opportunity to ſupport it in England, that were notwith- 
(y) Carte's Life ſtanding vehemently againſt any ceſſation in Ireland, becauſe they thought the Iriſh were 


1 not to be truſted; that it would ſerve only to prolong the war; that. it would diſcredit 


p. 453. his Majeſty's councils; that it would give freſh colour to the Parliament, to treat all who 
adhered to his Majeſty, as ſecretly inclined to the Papiſts; and that conſequently this ceſ- 

ſation, inſtead of promoting, would render impracticable the ends for which it was made, 

(2) See the Vin- and fruſtrate all hopes of peace, either in England or in Ireland (z). Such of the Royaliſts 


dic ation of Sir 


Richard Gren- A were in theſt ſentiments, were thoſe who adhered to the Earl of Leiceſter, who though 
vile. he never went in perſon to Ireland, had a great many friends there, and was believed to 

j— 1 port am hondſt able man, and as well affected to the King as thoſe who made larger profeſſions 
4 af Jayalty (4), Amongſt theſe was Sir Richard Greenvile, who made no ſcruple of pro- 
Clin, feſling his diſlike to a ceſſation while it was in deliberation, or of proteſting againſt it when 
P. III. Vol II. it was concluded; and as little ſcruple of coming over to ſerve the King in England when 
Oe it was propoſed to him, fully perſuaded that he had done nothing in Ireland, but what 
(e) See the Earl was very conſiſtent with theſe principles (4). A conſiderable body of the forces that had 


ae Cen. ſerved in Ireland being embarked, part under the command of Sir. Michael Ernley, landed 


don's Hiſtory, in Wales; the reſt, among whom was Col. George Monk and Sir Richard Greenvile, came 


Sidney Family, WO Briſtol, where they met with a very unexpected reception ; for Lord Hawley, who com- 
prefixed wthe manded there, produced an order ſigned by Lord Digby Secretary of State, to ſeize them 
pp" "Wy as perſons of ſuſpected at leaſt, if not corrupt, principles; which was owing to the infor- 
mations from Ireland, founded upon an averſion to all who had any attachment to the Earl 

(4) Hitory as of Leiceſter, though he was Lord Lieutenant of the King's appointing ; till upon this 
3 extraordinary turn in affairs, that high office was conferred upon the Marquis of Ormond. 
land, p. 9 Lord Hawley, who was related both to Col. Monk and Sir Richard Greenvile, behaved 
(e) Vindication towards them as became a man of his quality; that is, he took their parole to go to Ox- 
- — 3 ford, and ſo diſmiſſed them (c). Col. Monk went thither directly, but Sir Richard Green- 
vile thought it expedient to go a little about. He had conſiderable arrears due to him for 

(4) See Sir R. his ſervice in Ireland, for which the Parliament were reſponſible z he did not care to make 


| Greenvile's own à bad figure at Oxford, and, whether well founded or not, his principle was, that he might 


letter in the note 


(F]. lawfully deceive thoſe who endeavoured to corrupt him (4) EIL. His appplication at Lon- 


[EJ Who endeavoured to corrupt him.) The late * ſoon as they were raiſed, deſerted with them to the 
Lord Lanſdowne, grand-nephew to this gentleman, © King. One cannot think that the calling that money 
and who wrote a vindication of him and of his condut, * arrears will excuſe a breach of truſt and deſertion. 
(18) A Vindica- expreſſes himſelf thus upon this delicate tranſaction (18). Suppoling the money was arrears, if, after he had 
tian of Sir Ri. I will not pretend wholly to juſtify this laſt action, deſerted their ſervice in Ireland, and forfeited theſe 
2 Greenvile, not being a friend to any thing that looks like deceit; * arrears by ſuch deſertion, the Parliament forgiving 
eneral in the . A A . 4 x . * s 
Wet for King all that can be ſaid for it is, that it was putting the * it, and paying him the money on condition he raiſed 
Charles the Firſt, old ſoldier upon a pack of knaves, and biting the forces with it for their ſervice, the treachery and 
from the miſrep- © biter.” Mr Oldmixon, who wrote remarks upon his breach of truſt are the ſame as if there had been no 
—— lordſhip's performance, was highly offended with this lu- * arrears coming to him. Beſides, it is very much 
—.— and che dicrous expreſſion (19) : * I have, ſays he, taken all due * queſtioned whether Sir Richard Greenvile was in ſuch 
Rev. Mr Arch- * Care to avoid giving offence in ſentiment or expreflion, * circumſtances as to ſerve without pay, ſo long that 
deacon Echard, father than the ſubje&t may itſelf offend ; yet, as there was an arrear ſufficient to, leyy a regiment of 
* cautious as I have and ought to have been, I muſt * horſe due to him. The Parliament fo highly refent- 
(19) Reflections * confeſs I have not been without provocation ſome- ed this treacherous act, that the knight was not only 
Hiſtorical ana times to ſpeak the whole of the truth, and in very * hanged in effigy, but was excepted out of their ge- 
Political, c. «intelligible terms, ſuch is the following paſſage, He * neral pardons.” To this the noble apologift thought 


P. 21. 


s put the old ſoldier oni pack of knaves. I will give fit to reply in the following terms (20) : * But what pro. (20) A Letter to 


* a lit of twenty of thoſe knaves, and leave it to the voked you, it ſeems, was the expreſſion of 2 of the author of Re- 


<. xeader to compare the ſtile and the characters. * knaves—which, by an extraordinary ſtrain of ſophiſ- 
Denzil Holles, Eſq; afterwards Lord Holles. * try, you would draw me in to mean twenty Ronour- 

John Crew, Eſq; afterwards Lord Crew. 
Arthur Anneſley, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Angleſey. 

* Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, afterwards Earl of 
* $haftſbury. 

John Selden, Eſq; | 

* John Pym, Eſq; &. 8 | 

It is no flattery to ſay there were not greater men 
* in the Roman ſenate, when Rome was at the height 
s of her liberty and glory, but they were Preſbyterians, 
and might therefore be plundered not only with im- applied it where I never meant it: it never entered 
s punity, but applauſe. | The fact is this: Sir Richard into my thoughts.” It might have been urged in be- 
* Greenvile had received a conſiderable ſum of money half of Sir Richard Greenvile, that having ſerved in the 
* of the Parliament, to raiſe forces for them, and, as army of Ireland, and the King having committed the 
3 | | > management 


able perſons, of whom you give a liſt, whoſe memo- 
ries are to be refpeed, ul the more becauſe they 
lived to feparate themſelves from the pack of hnaves, 
to be aſhamed of their company, and to make ample 
reparation for having kept it ſo long. This very 
ſeparation proves that there was a pack of Inavet, 
whom theſe men of honour and true patriotsdifowned 
and abandoned, as ſoon as they found them out. The 
malice of this reflection turns upon yourſelf, you have 


flections Hiſtori- 
cal and Political, 


7-7 & 


(21) Compare 


GREENVILE. 


don was, well received; his conduct in Ireland very fairly entitled him to his artearyz his 


= 
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protetting againſt the ceſſation with the Iriſh was a ſtrong! recommendation his military 

ill having been bred in the ſame ſchool with Sir Thomas Fairfax and Sir William Waller, 

created a high opinion of him and his influence in Cornwall and D-vonſhire, induced the 
Parliament to wiſh he might enter into their ſervice (e); he did not raiſe many difficulties; (+) Whitlocke's 
but having obtained a conſiderable ſum of money, the rank of a Major-General, and orders Ng, 


Roſhworth's 


to raiſe a regiment (), with power to name his own officers, he went about it with great Colle&ion., 


alacrity, and compleated it in a very ſhort time. We find ſome ſtrictures in Claren- 


tory of the Re- 


don (g), as to his affecting finery in his equipage, which we are told conſiſted of à coach bellen. 


and ſix, a waggon and fix, and ſome led horſes; which, confidering he was a general of- 
ficer, and to command the horſe under Sir William Waller, was not ſo very extraordinar 


Y Collections, Part 


He appointed the rendezvous of his horſe at Bagſhot, to which place he ditected his march _—_ 
with all his new equipage ; and having there acquainted his officers (h) and ſoldiers with 
his intentions, they fell immediately into them, and filed off directly towards Reading. (f) Hifory of 


He went from thence to Oxford, where he was extremely well received, and with very Va 


Vol. Iv. 


good reaſon; ſince he immediately acquainted the King with a conſummate piece of trea- V 537: 
chery, by which in a few days he muſt have loſt the important garriſon of Baſing-Houlſe (i), (5) Lord Lanſ- 


which by this intelligence was prevented. Immediately 


upon his withdrawing, he wrote a downe's Works, 


very full and free letter to William Lenthall, Eſq; the Speaker, in which he ſet forth ſuch e 
reaſons as he thought might juſtify his conduct. But this ſerved only to add fuel to the () Clarendon's 
flame, for the Parliament cauſed him inſtantly to be proclaimed a traitor, with all poſſible Ren. 


Rebellion, Vols 


marks of infamy [F]. This was not the effects of a ſudden and warm fit of reſentment, 1. 2. 537. 


management of that war to the Parliament, he no way 
deſerted the King's ſervice in applying to them for his 
arrears, to which he had an undoubted title, and yet 
he could apply no where to obtain them but where he 
did. It might be ſuggeſted, that being in another 
iſland when the civil war broke out, and having be- 
fides no great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the conduct of 
the King's miniſters towards him, upon his arrival ia 
England, he might have inclined to know what were 
the Parliament's real intentions, and might poſſibly form 
his definitive judgment of things after he knew them. 
Tt might be ſurmiled, that from his conferences with vir 
William Waller, who was much more in their ſecrets 
than the Earl of Eſſex, he came to have ſuch an infight 
into their views, as determined him to che part he acted ; 


or it is not impoſſible chat the communication of the 


treacherous deſign of ſurprizing Baſing Houſe, might 
have a ſudden and violent effect upon his notions. At 
all events, they ſurely had but little reaſon to complain 
of Sir Richar'i's con uct, who in this very inſtance had 
inveigled the brother of a moſt noble perſon to break 
through a the ties of religion, loyalty, and honour, 
to malte his court to them lu the next note we ſhall ſee 
what the noble apologiſt has omitted, Sir Richard's de- 
fence of himf\-], which is much ſuperior to any thing 
that car be ffered by another hand, however able or 
Wil g to defend him | 
[F] 1 ith all poſſible marks of infum.] According 
to the indiſtind relations which we have elſewhere, it 
ſhould ſeem that Sir Richard Greenvile had taken a very 
large ſum of money from the Parliament, and from 
thence a doubt might ariſe, whether the view of making 
ſuddenly a conſiderable fortune, might not have been 
as ſtrong a motive as any other to his manner of acting; 
but when it is known that the whole of this vaſt ſum 
was never called more than ſix hundred pounds, it can- 
fot ſure be taken in this light, more eſpecially when it 
is conſidered that out of this money he had raiſed a re- 
iment of horſe, and, of conſequence, could have but 
ry little leſt (21). We have before obſerved that this 
what is ſaid by gentleman had accuſtomed himſelf to write; and the 
ee who * following piece upon ſo very delicate a point, may per- 
Rofhworch and haps induce the candid reader to allow, that, like Cz- 
Sir Richusg far, he has left it a queſtion hard to be decided, which 
Seat own weapon he managed beſt, the pen or the ſword (22). 
ication. * 


* To the honourable William Lenthall, Speaker 


(22) Ruſh- | of the Houſe of Commons at London, preſent 
worth's Col- theſe : 

lections, Part ini, 

Vol. II. Fe 385, 


* 
«SIR, | | 
My employment in Ireland in his Majeſty's army, 
under the pay of the Parliament, and my faithful car- 
* in it againſt the rebels there, is ſufficiently known ; 
and to ſay no more of it, ſince it concerns myſelf, I 
thank God I can look back upon thoſe actions with 


but 


ſome comfort, and the more that I proſecuted with a 
fincere affection, to the upholding the Proteſtant re- 
ligion in that kingdom, ſo well as his Majeſty's juſt and 
undoubted right to that crown. The occaſion of my 
—_— over is well known too; and truly it was with 
many ſad thoughts of the diſtractions and miſeries of my 
native country. And I aſſure you it was without the leaft 
deſign of engaging myſelf ; for I knew my allegiance 
to my ſovereign was a check to me to lift my hand a- 
gainſt him; and the reverence I bare to the name of a 


Parliament, (which I find hach, and doth deceive many) 


thwarted any reſolution in offering my ſervice to his 
Majeſty, where I knew it was due. I contented my- 
ſelf to think I had ſerved both, without diſſike of either; 
and that therefore I might intend my own particular, 
and before [ any way engaged myſelf (if I ſhonkd de is 
in the future) do it upon knowledge, and not report. 
Landing at Liverpool in Auguſt laſt, I found both there 
and at Warrington that great ſuſpicions were had of 
me, and alſo of my Lord Liſle, that we had brought 
over great ſtore of treaſure z and the iich was ſo great 
to plunder us thereof, and of our horſes, &c. that it was 
told me what we had was moſt uſeful for their ge 
cauſe in hand ; if we were friends it ſhould be but lent, 
if we were other, they muſt not let flip ſuch an advan- 
tage. And truly, though we had inſolencies offered 
us, yet Colonel John Booth, by his diſcretion and good 
uſage of as, kept them from committing thoſe barba- 


. rous injuries I found they were inclined unto. This 


wakened me, and [ ſoon perceived, that, if this were 
the juſtice of thoſe pretenders to religion and reforma- 
tion, the many complaints I had heard from many ho- 
neſt men were not without cauſe In ſhort, from thence 
with great difficulty I was permitted to come up, with 
a ſtrict guard, to London, whence the ſource and ſpring 
of all our miſeries lows. There, Sir, to ſpeak plai 
Engliſh to you, I found religion was the cloak of re- 
bellion; and it ſeemed not ſtrange to me, when I found 
there was ſo little left of the Proteſtant religion, as there 
were few of the learned and reverend divines that were 
wont to preach it. There I found the ſubject's liberty 
had a ſtrange guard for it, his conſcience being forced to 
ſubmit to many unlawful oaths (though it pleaſed God I 
eſcaped them all) his eſtate was liable, upon inte 
of a neceſſitous party, to be exafted from him; and the 
whole government there was but a neceſſity of oaths and 
money, for ſubjects to compound to keep part of their 
own. The privileges of Parliament I knew not many of 
them, and yet was it very viſeble that the great privi- 
lege of this Parliament was to be none of the former. 
This ſome diſcreet and ſober friends, in divers partieu- 
lars, made very clear to me. How the King's name 
was uſed againſt himſelf, was as odious to me as ridicu- 
lous. Sir, by this you will ſee I have lived ſome time 
amongſt you, in which, I muſt confeſs, I endeavoured 
to have diſpatched fome of my own occaſions concern- 
ang 
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* 


GREEN VILE.) 


but a deliberate and decifive act, by which Sir Richard Greenvile was for ever precluded 


from any 


of remiſſion or pardon, whatever turn affairs might take; and as we ſhall 
ſee hereafrer, | this ſpirit of rancour ſubſiſted on both ſides without any abatement during the 


continuance of the war. After ſome ſhort ſtay with the King, Sir Richard Greenvile went 
with a commiſſion to raiſe two regiments into his own country, Where he offered to aſſiſt 
Col. John Digby, who was employed in blocking up Plymouth (#), where Lord Robart:s 
commanded tor the Parliament ; but it is not at all probable, that he had no command there, 
though this is aſſerted by the Noble Hiſtorian, ſince he brought with him a gallant regiment 
to Oxford, and we may very reaſonably ſuppoſe that he carried them with him upon this 
ſervice. At the time he went into the Weſt, Col. Digby had orders to put him in poſſcſ- 
ſion of his wifc's eſtate, which had been already ſequeſtered on account & her adhering to 
the Parliament; and this, all circumſtances conſidered, was but an act of Juſtice, conſider- 


ing how long he had been deprived of it by an extraordinary ſtretch of power. 


In conſe- 


quence of this, he fixed his reſidence at Greenvile-Houſe, near Taviſtock, where he put 
things into the beſt order he was able, and lived there with a magnificence ſuitable to his 
diſpoſition (). Col. Digby being wounded in the eye, Sir Richard Greenvile was charged 
with the blockade, where he continued to command till the middle of July 1644, when 
Prince Maurice found it requiſite to re-call ſuch of his forces as lay before Plymouth, by 
which that place would have been effeCtually relieved, if Sir Richard Greenvile by his per- 
ſonal influence and great reputation, had not aſſembled a new force ſufficient to maintain 


that blockade. 


It was this that conſtrained the Earl of Eſſex to continue his march into 


the Weſt (mn), under a firm perſuaſion that Plymouth once relieved, and Sir Richard 
Greenvile and his forces beaten, the King's formidable power in thoſe parts would be at an 
end. Accordingly he advanced towards Plymouth, and Sir Richard being in no condition 


to oppoſe him, drew off his ſmall garriſons from Mount Stamford, Plympton, and Salt- 


aſh, and retired into Cornwall (a). This gave the Earl an opportunity of taking Greenvile- 
Houſe, which he did by ſtorm, though being a place of no great defence, thoſe within it 
had hung out a white flag ; however, quarter was given to all, but ſome who were ſtiled 


Iriſh rebels, that is, ſome who had returned with Sir Richard out of Ireland. 


In the 


| houſe were taken two ſmall pieces of cannon, a conſiderable quantity of arms, and the va- 
lue of three thouſand pounds in money and plate, and one hundred (o) and fifty priſoners.. 
A few days after he advanced to Newbridge, and after a very briſk diſpute, not without 
conſiderable Joſs, forced Sir Richard Greenvile to retreat, and thereby opened a paſſage. 


into Cornwall ; which occaſioned ſuch a conſternation, that 


part of Sir Richard's forces 


quitted Launceſton, while he with ſuch as remained retired in a very ſoldierly manner to 
Truro (p). But affairs quickly changed their face, for on the iſt of Auguſt the King 
having joined the army of Prince Maurice, entered Cornwall after Eſſex, and conſtrained 
him to retire (q) to Leſtwithiel. His Majeſty advancing to Leſkard, ſent orders to Sir 


ing my private fortune, but without it were obliging 


me in ſome command, which I conceive had an eye to 
your own ſervice, I found ſo little ſervice as any other 
man. At laſt, I conceived that this might be a defign 
to have a hold and engagement upon me in a ſervice I 
was fo ill ſatisfied in: therefore | withdrew myſelf to 
my becoming and lawful duty to his Majeſty, at whoſe 
feet I have now laid myſelf, from whence no fortune, 
terror, or cruelty, ſhall make me ſwerve. This, Sir, 
in ſatisfaction to you and the world; ſo I reſt, as I ex- 
_ pe& you ſhould term me, | 


Your malignant Servant, 
Richard Greenvile.” 


Oxford, March 8, 
1643. 


The two Houſes were ſo incenſed at his going to Ox- 
ford, and at his writing and publiſhing this letter to the 
Speaker, that they cauſed two gibbets to be erected, 
one in the Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, and the other 
overagainſt the Royal Exchange, where a proclamation 
was made by the Provoſt-Marſbal and trumpeters of Eſ- 
ſex's army, in-the words following, which were alſo 
fixed on each of the ſaid gibbets. 

* Whereas Richard Greenvile hath of late preſented 
* his ſervice unto the Parliament, and hath been enter- 
* tained by the Parliament, as Colonel of a regiment 
of horſe: and whereas the ſaid Greenvile, contrary 
© to his promiſe, engagement, and honour of a ſoldier, 
* hath baſely, unworthily, and faithlefsly deſerted the 
* ſaid ſervice, and feloniouſly carried away the money 
paid unto him in regard of the faid ſervice, Theſe are 
to proclaim the ſaid Richard Greenvile traitor, rogue, 
« villain, and ſkellum, not only uncapable of military 
employment, but of all acquaintance and converſa- 
tion with men of honeſiy and honour : and this pro- 


Ca 


Richard 


* clamation, in the mean time, to be nailed to the gal- 
* lows, whilſt it ſhall pleafe God to deliver the Pi 


Greenvile into the hands of juſtice, that he himſelf 


may ſupply the room of this proclamation. 
Done this 15th of March, 1643.” 


The threats of the Parliament in ſuch caſes, were not 
things to be lightly regarded ; for, amongft other cauſes 
of their ſucceſs in military affairs, the ſtrictneſs with 
which they proceeded againſt all whom they conſidered 


in the light of offenders, and more eſpecially for deſert- 


ing them, may be juſtly affirmed to be none of the 
leaft. When Barnſtaple was taken, there was in it one 
Captain Howard, who had been formerly a lieutenant 
in the Parliament's ſervice, and who went to the Kin 

with nineteen horſe, who, on falling thus into their 
hands, was hanged by judgment of a court martial; 
upon which Prince Maurice cauſed one Captain Turpin 
to be hanged, who had been tried and condemned be- 
fore the Judges Heath, Forſter, Bankes, and Serjeant 
Glanville, for high treaſon 3; upon which the Parlia- 
ment ordered thofe Judges themſelves to be impeached 


of high treaſon (23). This was before they publiſhed 2 2 
worth, 
which they condemned many, and, among the reft, ä 


their famous ordinance for martial law, in virtue of 


Sir Alexander Carew, Sir John Hotham, and his ſon 
ptain Hotham, and ſeveral other perſons. As Sir 
Richard had theſe inſtances before his eyes, ſo he felt 
likewiſe their ſeverity in the tendereſt part, för his ſon 
falling into their hands, was hanged in reality, as his fa- 
ther had been in 
ceive, that, with reſpe& to this 
more reaſons to excuſe ſeverity than in thoſe who had 
leſs to fear, and will therefore ſerve to explain ſeveral 
ſubſequent paſſages both in the text and in the notes. 

* [6] To 


effigy (24). We may from hence con- (44) Lord Lart. 
tleman, there were downe s Works. 


GREENVILE 


Richard Greenvile to draw his forces to Gram 
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poſt at Lanhethorock (r). and ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Weſterman-Caſtle, with a ( Walkers 


very ſtrong paſs, within half a mile of Leſtwithiel, ſo that the Earl of Eflex was totall 
ſurrounded. His horſe, indeed, did break through by the careleſſneſs and drunkenneſs 
Goring, but all the foot were made priſoners, by a capitulation figned by Major-General F. va. 13. 


Skippon, and approved by Eſſex, and dated on the 1ſt of September (s). It is very re- 2 
markable, that the account publiſhed by the King, and the letter written by the Earl of 11 


Hiſt [- 
* courſes, 18 62. 
of Rochworth' : 


705- 
2 morials, p- 


Efſex to Sir Philip Stapleton, concur in aſcribing to Sir Richard Greenvile's conduct this 3, 104 
great defeat, which was by much the moſt ſevere ſtroke the Parliament received during the ;, walker, 
whole war, and that which gave them both occaſion and opportunity to lay their unfortu- Hiftorical Dif- 


nate General aſide, and to introduce what was called the new model. 


geſted, that the Royaliſts did not make the moſt of their great advantage, and that the 


conſequences were by no means ſuitable to the clearneſs of their victory [G. Sir Richard 


Greenvile, on the 2d of September, marched in purſuit of the enemy, and to recover Sal- 
raſh, which he effected, and found therein eleven pieces of cannon, and then continued 


his march towards Plymouth. On the x 1th of September the King, with his whole 


* 


[S And to the clearneſs of their vickory-.] It is a 
matter of fact undeniable, that, except a very few, all 
about the King had an earneſt defire to peace. To 
this the King himſelf was alſo inclined, as appears from 
his letter to the Earl of Eſſex; and yet for a meſſage 
which the Lord Wilmot, who had a great friendſhip 
for Eſſex, ſent him that he would be accountable for 
the ſincerity of that application, he was, though Gene- 
ral of the horſe, arreſted, declared in effect a traitor, 
and his command immediately beſtowed upon Goring, 
which ſurprized and diſconcerted the whole army, who 


joined in an application in favour of Lord Wilmot, 


25) Clarendon's 

Hiſtory of the 

Rebellion. 

Sir Philip War- 

wick's Memoirs, 
» 373» 

bir Rehard Bul- 

ſtrode's Me- 

mairs, p. 115. 


which ſoon afterward coſt his friend, the Lord Piercy, 
General of che Ordnance, his poſt (25). This proceed- 
ing had fatal effects at the time, and much more fatal 
conſequences ; Lord Wilmot, though he was not the 
moſt regular man in his morals, yet he was a very cau- 
tious commander, which rendered him, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, as his great care of 
the foldiers, and fingular courteſy to every body, made 
him the moſi · reſpected and the beſt-beloved officer in the 


army. This did not hinder another addreſs being ſer on 


foot by the officers, to promote a peace, which in general 


they ſigned; and the King finding them unanimous, con- 


(26) Sir Edward 
Walker's Hifto- 
rical Diſcourſes. 
Sir Philip War- 


wick's Memoirs, 


p · 27 1. 


ſented that it ſhould be tranſmitted to the Earl of Eſſex. 
The ſecret of this buſineſs was, a defire of renderin 
the Prince of Wales mediator between his father and the 
Parliament; in which it does not appear that Sir Ri- 
chard Greenvile, at this time, at all concurred, though 
he entered into it in a few months after (26). This 
ſome warm writers have repreſented as a meaſure diſ- 
honourable, if not diſaffected; but the truth ſeems to 
be, that theſe officers perceiving the King's nephews, 
Rupert and Maurice, intirely poſſeſſed of his . confi- 
dence, and diſliking the violence of their meaſures, 
thought it the molt effectual means to preſerve their 
country, the conſtitution, and the royal family, to in- 
troduce the Prince of Wales, to whom the Parliament 
could pretend no juſt cauſe of offence, in the high quality 


of a mediator, from whom they might receive ſuch aſſur- 


ances as might lead to a ſafe and ſolid peace, It may 
very well be doubted whether ſuch as attribute future 
miſcarriages to this diſpoſition in the army, have formed 


a right judgment, and there ſeems at leaſt an equal if 


not a greater probability, that theſe unfortunate events 


(27) Sir Richard 


Bu'(trode's Me- 


mois, p. 115. 


were occaſioned by the warm proceedings againſt Lord 
Wilmot, Lord Piercy, and their friends; for how peace- 
ably ſoever the King's army was inclined, when they 
had found that all overtures were rejected, and that Eſ- 
ſex would hearken to nothing, there is no doubt that 
they would have been as unanimous in the purſuit of 
their own ſafety, by taking vigorous meaſures; and if, 
inſtead of arreſting and removing Lord Wilmot, the King 
had openly expoſtulated with him and his friends, and 
ſhewn them that all farther applications of this ſort were 
not only uſeleſs, but dangerous and diſhonourable, there 
had been an end of them, and the army, ungyr officers 


they eſteemed, would have ated with (pirit and unani- 


mity : whereas, by this high act of yo ſo critical 
a conjuncture, the minds of men were amazed and con- 
founded, at the very inſtant when that alacrity which 
ſprings from union was molt neceſſary (27). When the 


Parliament army under Eſſex was intirely ſurrounded, 
VOL. IV. No. 193. 


force, 
came 


and might have been either totally defeated, or obliged 
to ſurrender priſoners of war, their horſe, under Sir 
William Balfour, was ſuffered to eſcape; and the Noble 
Hiſtorian ſays expreſsly, That if the meaſure had been 
well conducted, their foot might have eſcaped likewiſe, 
which was owing intirely to the diſſolute conduct of 
Goring, who had timely notice of their motion, but 
treated that notice with contempt, rather than inter- 
rupt his drunken debauch. This could never have 
been the caſe, if Wilmot had commanded the horſe, 
whoſe eircumſpection upon ſuch occafions the Noble 


t has been ſag. - 


Hiſtorian himſelf allows (28). This was the firſt, and a (28) Clarendon's 


very great misfortune, not only as it leſſened the King's 


Hiſtory of the 


ſacceſs, and preſerved the Parliament's cavalry, but as : a, Ve. 


it weakned his force : for the King's army, equally dif- 
ſatisſied with the bad conduct of the new General, with 
his looſe behaviour, and the ſcandalous licentiouſneſs 


of his troops, began to decreaſe daily; ſo that when 


the foot of Eſſex's army ſurrendered, they were very 
near as numerous as thoſe to whom they ſurrendered, 


V. p. 524. 


and, in point of arms and cloathing, in much better 


condition. From this ſudden and ftrange alteration" in 
the King's circumſtances, as well as from his earneſt de- 
fire to return to Oxford, nothing of conſequence was 
done in the Weſt: for the looking upon Plymouth, with- 


g out reducing it, was doing, if poſſible, leſs than no- 


thing ; whereas if the King's army had been intire, as 
it might have been, both that garriſon and Portſmouth 
muſt have fallen, which, notwithſtanding the defeat of 
Marſton-Moor, which happened a little before, would 
have re-eſtabliſhed his affairs. But this was not all; 
when the King left the Weſt after his victory, he left 
it rather in a worſe condition than he found itz ſo that 


if Sir Richard Greenvile, by his complicated authority 
of Sheriff of Devon and General in Cornwall, had not 
_ aſſembled a force ſufficient to renew the blockade of 


Plymouth, both counties had been left open to the in- 
curſions of that garriſon, and the relieving it, which 
was the principal point that Eſſex endeavoured, had 
been carried, notwithſtanding his defeat. For the pre- 
ſent, therefore, the King plainly left the preſervation 
of the Weſt to the care of it's inhabitants, of which he 
gave the ſtrongeſt teſtimony, by a very warm and grate- 
ful declaration, -in which he did equal juſtice to their 


conduct, their courage, and their loyalty (29); but (29) Lord Lanſ- 
then ſurely it had been prudent to have truſted the com - dowaz's Works. 


mand with gentlemen of fortune and intereſt in thoſe 
parts, of whom there were many whoſe merit and ca- 
pacity were equally out of diſpute. Inſtead of this, 
Goring, who had no intereſt, but, on the contrary, 
was dreaded and deteſted there, was ſpeedily ſent | 
and put at the head of the troops, that he might be out 
of the way of Prince Rapert, who was willing to em- 
ploy his all-powerful intereſt in doing for him all he 
could, provided it was at a diſtance. The reader may 
from hence eafily form a judgment of Sir Richard 
Greenvile's fituation, and of the reaſons which induced 
him not to be over ready in acting, either under or in 
conjunction with Lord Goring, but rather to take 
what precautions he could for the ſecurity of the coun- 
try, for which he had, as became him, a very natural and 
a very laudable affection, and which was not only very 
conſiſtent with, but very eſſential to, the King's ſervice. . 


26 B CH] Than 


Part 
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(e) Ruſhworth's 

Collections, Part 

iii. Vol. II. 

p. 713. 
Whitlocke's 

Memorials, 


p. 103, 


GREFENVILE: 


came defore that town, which he ſummoned (i), but without effect; and as the then ſtate 


of his affairs 
blocking troubleſome garriſon was again committed to Sir Richard Green vile, with 
ſo ſmall a as five hundred foot and three hundred horſe z which inconſiderable body, 
by his care, vigilance, and intereſt, grew very ſoon fo numerouwas to be eſteemed an ar- 


my. While this was doing, a part of the garrifon of Plymouth made an excurſion, which 


(s) Ruſhworth's 
Collections, Part 
iii. Vol. I". 
P · 716. 

Walker's Hiſto- 
rical Diſcourſes, 


p. 105. 


(W) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

p. 106. 

Ruſh worth's 
Collections, Part 
ii. Vol. II. 


p. 713. 


it was not in his power to hinder, as they embarked in a dark night, and landing in Corn- 


required, or at leaſt was thought to require, his return to Oxford, the eare of 
that 


wall, they made themſelves maſters of Saltaſn, Millbrooke, and the fort between thoſe 
two places. This, however, was an advantage which they did not long enjoy; for Sir 


Richard marching in perſon, with a detachment of his beſt troops, amounting to about 
ſeven hundred men, took Saltaſh by ſtorm, on the eighth of October, with great ſlaughter, 
and made a regiment of foot, a troop of horſe, and the remains of ſome other corps, pri- 
ſoners ; who, as they were taken without quarter, he intended to have hanged, yet not 
without informing the King, who ſent him expreſs orders to deſiſt from (u) that reſolution. 
It was about this time that a relation of his, one Mr Greenvile, fell into the hands of the 


' Governor of Plymouth, to whom, by a meſſage, he offered either ranſom or exchange, but 


he was ſo far from gratifying him in this reſpect, that, under colour of a plot, he cauſcd 
him to be immediately hanged up (w-). When the Parliament condeſcended, after much 
ſollicitation, to ſend propoſitions of peace to the King at Oxford, by Mr William Pier- 


point, Mr Denzil Hollis, Mr Whitlocke, and Lord Wenman, which brought on the 


treaty of Uxbridge, the Parliament excepted Sir Richard Greenvile by name, amongſt 
ſuch as were never to expect pardon, and with him were joined Sir Alexander Carew, Sir 
John Hotham, and his fon Colonel Hotham, then in their hands, and deſtined to the 
ſame uſage Sir Richard would have met with, had he been in the fame fituation. It was the 
knowledge of this diſpoſition of theirs, that induced Lord Roberts to behave in the manner he 
did, and to ſhew as little mercy as manners in every tranſaction of the war, more eſpecially 


where it had even a diſtant relation perſonally to Sir Richard, for then it was all rudeneſs and 


rigour. This, and other ſeverities of the ſame kind, induced Sir Richard to practiſe ſome- 
thing of the like nature; and though, perhaps, this may not be ſufficient to juſtify his 


conduct, yet aſſuredly it ought, in ſome meaſure, to excuſe it; and it cannot. but ſeem 


ſtrange, to an impartial reader, that the Noble Hiſtorian ſhould relate very particularly 
whatever acts of violence came to his knowledge of this gentleman, without taking no- 
tice of the provocations that, in the opinion of Sir Richard Greenvile, made them abſo- 
lutely neceflary. How far he might be right or wrong in his ſentiments, we pretend not 
to determine; but the whole truth ought certainly to be ſpoken, when ſuch actions are 
related as have an apparent tendency to ſet the character of a man of ſuch diſtinction in ſo 


| an Se a point of light. He has, indeed, at a great diſtance of time, found as noble 


an apologiſt, who with great wit and ſpirit has vindicated his memory, but, at the ſame time, 


has omitted ſome matters of fact that perhaps might have anſwered the purpoſe much bet- 
ter than can be done by the moſt plauſible arguments [H J. The King having a 


great 
ſenſe 


(z ] Than can be done by the moſt plauſible argu- 


ments.) It is a point of great ſingularity that we are 
to examine in this note ; a point to which we are di- 


rected, and in which we are to be governed intirely by 


(30) Clarendon's 
Hiftory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
IV. p. 535, 536. 


(31) Archdea- 
con Echard, in 
his Hiſtory of 
England, 


(32) Oldmixon's 
Hiſtory of the 
Stuarts, Vol. I, 
Pe 259. 


(33) Clarendon's 
Hiftory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 


IV. p. 539, 


the love of truth. This point is a candid enquiry, how 
far the Noble Hiſtorian has done juſtice to one of the 
King's generals, who made a great figure in his ſervice, 


expoſed his life freely, and carried the certificate of his 
courage in a body covered with wounds. 


The Earl of 
Clarendon (30), as we have before obſerved, enters 
minutely into this gentleman's perſonal hiftory, in 
whach he is copied, as in moſt other things, by another 
hiſtorian (31); and, which is not a little * there 
is a third writer, diffident enough of this great man's 
authority upon all other occaſions, who follows him 
implicitly upon this, and, without the leaſt ſcruple as 
to the juſtice of the character, treats Sir Richard Green- 
vile as a perfect monſter (32). 

There muſt have been ſome reaſon why the Noble 
Author took ſuch peculiar pains about this gentleman 
and his concerns; and what that reaſon was, the rea- 
der ſhall learn from his own words (33). This fo large 
© excurſion upon a private perſon may ſeem very ex- 
© travagant, and to carry in it too much animoſity a- 
gainſt the memory of a man who did ſome things well, 
* and was not without ſome merit in the King's ſervice ; 
but they who know the occurrences of the next year, 
which will be faithfully related, and conſider the ſe- 
* yerity that he compelled the Prince to uſe towards 


bim, of which he made a great noife afterwards in 


* the world, and prevailed with ſome good men to be- 
* lieve that the proceeding againſt him was too rigo- 
* rous, and that the council then about the Prince had 


h e 


ceſſary, that ſuch a man's original nature, manners, 
and diſpoſition ſhould be manifeſt and clearly under- 
ſtood.” 

For the very reaſons here aſſigned, the Noble Hiſto- 
rian ought to have been remarkably circumſpect in what 
he delivered of this gentleman, fince he ſeems to pro- 
feſs that the chief cauſe of entering into his character, 
was to ſhew that he could ſeparate his private reſent- 
ments, and ſpeak calmly and candidly even of a perſon 


ſome perſonal diſreſpe& towards him, may reaſonably 
believe that this enlargement was in ſome degree ne- 


whom he had reaſon to conſider as his enemy; for if 


this had not been his deſign, his lordſhip had much bet- 
ter have left Sir Richard Greenvile, and his private 


character at leaſt, to be celebrated by ſome other pen. 


We will now proceed to ſome matters of fact. Speak- 
ing of the blockade of Plymouth, he ſays (34), The 
. Earl of Eſſex had left the Lord Roberts governor in 
that town, a man of a ſour and ſurly nature, a great 
opiniatre, and one who muſt be overcome before he 
would believe that he could be ſo. The King find- 
ing no good could be done with him, and that the 
reducing the town would require ſome time, purſued 
his former reſolution, and marched away, having 
committed the blocking up of Plymouth to Sir Ri- 
chard Greenvile, a man who had been bred a ſol- 
dier, a of great 7 but of greater pro- 
miſes, ha 1 
taken to 
ditions might be perfo to him; all which were 
punctually complied with, whilſt he made his quar- 
ters as far as ever they had been formerly from the 
town, beginrifng his war firſt upon his wife, who Nerv 
n 


"ing w- manner of aſſurance under- 
take town by Chriſtmas, if ſuch con- 


(34) Clarendon': 
Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Vol, 
IV. p. 534. 


Lord Lanſ- 
8 Works, 
Vol. II. p · 194, 
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ſenſe of Sir'Richard's fervices, and being alfa 


Perfuaded of his abilfries to render him fill 


greater, from His faperior knowledge of chat cotintry, His grear capacity, Ind che credit of 
; EY & | > 7 0 9 A 0 * | his 


© been long in poſſeſſion of her own fortune, by virtue 
* of adecree in Chancery, many years before the trou- 
* bles, and ſeizing upon all ſhe bad, and then making 


* himſelf maſter of all their eſtates who were in the 
* ſervice of the Parliament, without doing any thin 
* of importance upon the town; only upon the rl 
meſſage between the Lord Roberts and him, chere 
* aroſe ſo mortal a miſunderſtanding, that there was 
never civility or quarter obſerved between them, but 
* ſuch as were taken on either fide were put to the 
* ſword, or, which was worſe, to the halter.” 

We have in the text ſhewn how this matter happened; 
but it will be proper to give the words of the noble vin- 
dicator, who, in examining this charge againſt his re- 
lation, delivers himſelf thus (35) :* If the Chancellor 
* had been ſo good as to have explained the nature and 

occaſion of that meſſage, with all it's circumſtances, 
Sir Richard would have been fully acquitted of the 
_ conſequences. The fact was as follows 
* Sjr Richard commanded at that time the blockade 
at Plymouth ; the Lard Roberts was Governor; a 
man, fays the hiſtorian, of a ſour ſurly nature, &c. 
It happened in ſome, ſkirmiſh where priſoners were 
taken on both ſides, a young gentleman of about fix- 
teen years of age, near kinſman to Sir Richard, and of 
his own name, fell into the enemy's hand. Sir Richard, 
by a civil meſſage, reclaimed him as his kinſman, of- 
fering any terms by ranſom or exchange: the gover- 
nor ordered him in the inſtant to be hanged up at the 
gates of the town, in ſight of the meſſenger, without 
other reply. | | | 
After an execution ſo cruel, ſo inhuman, and of 
ſo exaſperating a nature, what could follow but the 
utmoſt returns of vengeance ? 


© Theſe are caſes not to be found in Coke upon Lit- 


<0 © & © @:®- 0: 9 'D 


| * tleton ; the * muſt be to military judges.” 
0 


The author who wrote Reflections upon Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Vindieation, thinks it highly probable that 


this Mr Greenvile was above ſixteen years of age, that 
he was not taken priſoner, in a ſally, or, if he was a 


priſoner, that he broke the law of arms, and acted like 
a ſpy, by which he loſt all title to. ranſom ; in virtue 
of which conjectures he pronounces, that all Sir Richard 
Greenvile's revenges were ſo many murthers. The no- 


ble vindicator, in his Reply, ſays, That he was told b 


(36) Memorials 
of Engliſh Af- 
fairs, p. 106. 


(37) Ruh- 
worth's Cellee- 
tions, Part iii. 


Vol. II. p · 713. 


(38) Lord Cla- 

rendon's Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion, 
Vol. IV. pP · 538. 


(39) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Vol. II. p · 205 


them who knew him, that he was a young man: ſo 
that here is ſome degree of teſtimony againſt the re- 
flector's notions. | | 

Mr Whitlocke gives us this account of the mat- 
ter (36): © One Greenvile, a kinſman of Sir Richard 
« Greenvile, was 
mouth to Sir Richard; but the plot was diſcovered, 
and Mr Greenvile executed.” His being a kinſman 


* 
. 
N * 


of Sir Richard, and the word perſuaded, are not fa- 
vourable by any means to the conjeture. We are elſe- 


where told what this plot was, viz. My Greenvile was 

accuſed of offering Colonel Serle three thouſand pounds 

for delivering up the place (37.) Fen. 
The next charge againſt Sir Richard Greenvile, in 


he made a viſit from his houſe, which he called his 
own, to the Colonel (Digby) and dined with him, 
and the Colonel civilly ſent half a dozen troopers to 


uſual excurſions, might meet with him. In his re- 
turn home, he ſaw four or five fellows. coming out of 
a neighbour wood, with burthens of wood upon their 
back, which they had ſtolen. He bid the troopers 
fetch thoſe fellows to him ; and finding that they 
were ſoldiers of the garriſon, he made one of them 
hang all the reſt, which, to fave his own life, he was 
contented to do; ſo ſtrong his appetite was theſe 
executions he had been accuſtomed to in Ireland, 
without any kind of commiſſion, or pretence of au- 
thority.* "25 * 1 

Lord Lanſdowne recapitulates this ſtory thus (39) : 
He himſelf (that is Sir Richard) ſurpri fome troopers 
in the very act of pillaging and x 1-28 the coun- 
* try, and orders 
8 
0 


em ypon the ſpat to be hanged ; 
es them hang one another, How could 
tter employed?” 'This may ſeem a little 


nay, he 


rogues be 


. 


perſuaded into a plot to betray Ply- 


'* that he had taken a brother of his, whom he might 
ged too, but he had ſuffered him to be ex- 


the Noble Hiſtorian's words runs thus (38): One day 


on ſo very ſerious a ſubjeR (42) 
* diſcovered diſguĩſed in his q 


wait on him home, leſt any of the garriſon, in their 


Richard, in the great cauſe in the. 


$1 Hi ptr od 
14 » «SC 
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but what follows from Ruſhworth, may. perhaps, 
pear > ruf more to the purpoſe 140. e, "34 
On the 11th of July, 1644, Colonel O ian (bro- 
* ther to the Lord Inchiquin, and -in'the King' i ſervice) 
« ſent out a party of two hundred and forty: horſe and 
* foot, from Wareham to Dorcheſter, who faced the 
town ſeveral hours ; but the inhabitants ſtood upon 
their guard, and ſent to the Parliament garriſons at 
* Adderbury and Weymouth for relief; whereupon 
Colonel Sydenham, Major Sydenham, and other for- 
* ces, haſtened thither, put them to flight, and pur- 
„ ſued them almoſt to Wareham, flew twelve, and took 
* ſixty horſes, and one hundred _ riſoners ; 
© whereof eight being natural Iriſh, ſeven bf them were 
* immediately hanged, and the other ſpared for doing 
execution on his fellows.” | | 
We will make no comments upon this, but proceed 
to a third and laſt inſtance of the Noble Hiſtorian's 
inclination to point out this gentleman's enormities; 
and his own Preface will ſhew, that he really had ſuch 
an inclination (41) There hath been, ſays he, too 
much ſaid already to diſcover the nature and the 
temper of this gentleman, if the current of this diſ- 
courſe did not make it abſolutely neceſſary to men- 
tion many particulars with which the Prince was 


6 
„ 
. 
* 
c 


diſogdered the whole buſineſs of Devon and Corn- 
wall, and indeed thereby, the whole Weſt. There 
was one particular that made a great noiſe in the 
country: ſhortly after he was deputed to that charge 
before Plymouth, upon the hurt. of Mr Digby, one 
Brabant, an attorney at law, who had heretofore ſol- 
licited the great ſuit againſt Sir Richard in the Star- 
Chamber, on the behalf of his wife and the Earl of 
Suffolk, living in. thoſe parts, and having always very 
honeſtly behaved himſelf towards the King's Ben 
knowing it ſeems the nature of the 1 
ſalved not to venture himſelf within the precin 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 


go to ſame more ſecure quarter, but was taken in his 
journey, having a mountero on his head. Sir Ri- 
chard, Greenvile had laid wait to apprehend him, 


and he likewiſe had concealed his name; but being 


* 'now brought before Sir Richard, was immediately, 


dy his own direction, without any council of war, 
becauſe he ſaid he was diſguiſed, hanged as a ſpy; 
which ſeemed ſo ſtrange and incredible, that one of 
* tbe council aſked him whether it was true? and he 

anſwered, very unconcernedly, Yes, he had hanged 
him, for he was a traitor, and againſt the King; and 


have han 
changed. He {aid he knew the country talked that 
he hanged him for revenge, becauſe he had ſallicited 
a (cauſe againſt him, but that was not the cauſe ; 
though having played the knave with him, he faid 
* ſmiling, he was well content to find a juſt occaſion to 
« puniſh him. Ys | oh 
Lord Lanſdowne's anſwer is again too ludicrous, up- 
A ipy, ſays h 
| h 25 12 
* him to be hanged: from whence may be concluded 
© his diſreſpect to the profeſſors of the Law, the fellow 
0 being a country attorney ; an honeſt man to be ſure 
by his profeſſion.” All the evidence we have in this 
matter comes from one fide, with this additional cir- 
cumſtance, that it pretends to report at once all that 
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was or could be ſaid on the other, and yet this is not 


very fairly done; for Brabant was not only concerned 
for the Earl af Suffolk and Lady en Sir 
tar Chamber, but 
he gave evidence likewiſe, and therefore it is probahle 
that the grudge, if any, did not ariſe ſo much from ſol- 
liciting, for that any man might have done, and ſome 
muſt have done, as from the ſwearing, which certainly was 
not neceſſary, and, if Sir Richard is to be believed, was 
not true If we take his anſwer as the Noble Hiſtorian 
reports it, we muſt. take it altogether, and then it will 
prove nothing, for Sir Richard clearly affirms, . that be 
was hanged for being a ſpy; and if the ordinances of the 
Parliament 


too ludrierous, and no ſuitablo anſwer tothe acenlation ; | 


troubled almoſt in all places, and which exceedingly 


(40) Ruſh- 


*worth's Col- 


lections, Part iii. 
Vol. II. p. 686. 


(41) Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. IV. p. 669. 


where he commanded, and, therefore, intended to 


he, is (42) Lord Lanſ- 
he commanded downe's Works, 


Vol. II. p. 205. 
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his family, made him Sheriff of the. county of Devon, and granted him, the eſtates-of ſe- 


veral perſons of 


t diſtinction, who were in arms againſt him, in ſequeſtration ; which 


employment and grants enabled him to keep up a great body of troops, to pay them re. 
gularly, and to maintain a very ſtrict diſcipline, as it is on all hands allowed he did (x). 
But, at the ſame time, it exeited againſt him a very ſtrong ſpirit of envy, and, which is 
very fingular, his affecting great order, taking care of the eſtates commitred to his charge, 


and keeping 
nothing 
lour of object 


up a form of government, both civil and military, with much exactneſs, while 
of the like hature appeared elſewhere, ſubjected him to reproach, and gave a co- 
ing to him as crimes, actions which he thought himſelf intitled, and even 


obliged to do, in diſcharge” of his duty [7]. It was a great misfortune to the King's 


Parliament upon that head had been fules to Sir Ri- 
chard, as they might be, though he did not acknowledge 
their authority, his conduct might be juſtified. Mr Bra- 
bant was taken returning out of the King's quarters, in 


an unuſual dreſs, and denied his name; it was from 


(43) Ruth- 

worth's Col- 

lections, Part ii. 
Vol. II. p. 369. 


(44) Lord Lanſ- 
__ duwne's Works, 
Val. II. p. 208. 


thence inferred that he was carrying intelligence. The 
caſe was hard, but there were many hard caſes in thoſe 
times. Mr Daniel Kniveton (43), one of the King's 
{worn meſſengers, charged with a meſſage to the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, from his Majeſty, was hanged at 
the Royal Exchange of London, for delivering it. The 
noble vindicator reaſons very juſtly, when he ſays (44), 
© When an officer has to do with an enemy who ſcruples 
© at no violence, who pillages and plunders, and hangs 
and draws and quarters, without quarter, what has 
© he to do but to deal with him in his own way? If 
violence is practiſed on one fide, and lenity allowed 


on the other, the multitude will deſert where they 


(45) Hiftory of 
the R ebellion, 


Vol. IV. 
5 673, 674. 


are ſureſt of ſafety.” All that we have cited, and 
all that we have ſaid, is ſubmitted to the reader's judg- 
ment; and we beg leave only to add, that it is ſome- 
thing very ſingular, all circumſtances conſidered, that 
ſo many charges of ſeverity, oppreſſion, and cruelty, 
ſhould be brought againſt this gentleman by the Noble 
Hiſtorian, and not one of them occur in Whitlocke or 
in Ruſhworth. Z , | 
[7] 4nd even obliged to do, in diſcharge of his duty] 
The great and heavy charges againſt this gentleman are 
ſolely brought by the Earl of Clarendon ; for as to 
what is ſaid by others, they are only tranſcribed from 
him. Let us hear then what he ſays (45): © Before 
the King left the country, he granted him the ſequeſ- 
© tration of all the eſtate of the Earl of Bedford in De- 
© yonſhire, all the eſtate of Sir Francis Drake, by which 
© he had Buckland Monachorum, which was bis quar- 
© ter whilſt he blocked up Plymouth and Warrington 
by Launceſton in Devon, and the Lord Roberts his 
« eftate in Cornwall; all which, and his wife's eſtate, 
* he enjoyed by the ſequeſtration granted from his Ma- 
© jeſty, and of which he made a greater revenue than 
© ever the owners did in time of peace. For beſides 
© that he ſuffered no part of theſe eftates to pay contri- 
* bution, whereby the tenants very willingly paid their 
full rents; he kept very much ground about all the 
© houſes in his own hands, which he ftocked with ſuch 
* cattle as he took from delinquents; for though he 
* ſuffered not his ſoldiers to plunder, yet he was in 
truth himſelf the greateſt plunderer of this war; for 
© whenever any perſon had diſobeyed or neglected any 
* of his warrants, or when any man failed to appear 
at the Poſſe, which he ſummoned very frequently 
after he was Sheriff of Devon, and for no other end 
but the penalty of defaulters, he ſent preſently a party 
© of horſe to apprehend their perſons, and. to drive 
their grounds. If the perſons were taken, they were 
very well content to remit their ſtock, to redeem their 
'© perſons. For the better diſpoſing them thereto, he 
* would now and then hang a conſtable, or ſome other 
fellow, for thoſe faults of which a hundred were as 


| * guilty; and if, oat of the terror of this kind of juſ- 


- + ſtock of cattle of all forts upon his 


* tice, men hid themſelves from being apprehended, 
they durft not ſend to require their flock, which was 
from thence quietly enjoyed: ſo that he had a greater 
ounds, than any 
< perſon whatſoever in the weft of England. Befides 
this, the ordering of delinquents eftates in thoſe 

© being before that time not well looked to, by virtue 
of theſe ſequeſtrations he ſeized upon all the ftock 
upon the grounds, upon all the furniture in the ſeve- 
ral houſes, and compelled the tenants to pay to him 
all the rents due from the beginning of the rebellion. 


affairs, 


* By theſe, and ſuch- like means, he had not only a 
* valt ſtock, but received great ſums of money, and 
had as great ſtore of ood houſhould-ſtuff as would 
* furniſh well thoſe houſes he looked upon as his own. 
This was his own eſtate, upon which he ſail he had 
maintained himſelf without any allowance from the 
King; which I am confident, beſides what he got by 
© his contributions, which would always pay double the 
men he had, and were ſtrictly levied, and by his o- 
* ther arts and extortions of ſeyeral kinds, was more 
and more worth in money to him, than his Majeſty 
* beſtowed upon all his general commanders of armies, 
and upon all his officers of ſtate, ſince the beginning 
« of the rebellion to that time. 

There are many points in this charge, as the noble 


vindicator truly obſerves, that, upon the very face of 


them, are no crimes ; many others that will appear in 
the ſame light, when truly repreſented, and moſt of the 
reſt either founded in ſuſpicion, or roundly affirmed, 
becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould be diſproved. If 
the King granted his wife's eftate by way of ſequeſtra- 
tion, he certainly did him no more than bare juſ- 
tice, conſidering the hardſhips he had ſuffered, and 
the manner in which it was taken from him. As ta 
the eſtates of delinquents, while in his hands by the 
King's grant, he might well enough call them his own, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the contributions levied upon 
the country. Beſides, the King might very well do this, as 
the Parliament did it in reſpe& to all ſuch as — 
in their duty to his Majeſty, It is a ſhrewd remark 
the noble vindicator, 'That thoſe in arms againſt the 
King are upon all other occaſions very roundly called 
Rebels; whereas, in the preſent caſe, the Noble Hiſto- 
rian makes uſe of the Parliament's own word, Delin- 
quents. Thus far as to the eſtates he held in his hands; 
now as to the money raiſed by other means. 
If we allow Sir Richard Greenvile to be the greateſt 
oppreſſor and preateſt plunderer of the whole war, we 
muſt alſo allow him, upon the ſame evidence, to have 
been the moſt wonderful oppreſſor, the moſt public- 
ſpirited plunderer, that ever exiſted ; for in his cha- 
rater of oppreſſor, we are told the people paid very 
willingly, for he qualified the matter ſo prudently, that 
they found their account in it. He ſummoned the 
force of the county very often, becauſe, as their occa- 
fions required, he very often ſuffered his men to re- 
turn home, which, if he had not done, their families 
maſt have ſtarved. It is confeſſed, that from other Ge- 
nerals they continually deſerted, and yet thoſe Generals 
were very indulgent: but this ſtrict, this ſevere Sir Ri- 
chard Greenvile, could draw together even theſe de- 
ſerters at his pleaſure, and keep them together likewiſe 
as long as he wanted them ; from whence they were 
intitled Greenvile's reformades. What could be the 
reaſon of all this? When they were under the command 
of Sir Richard Greenvile they were regularly paid. One 
cbarge agaiaſt him is, the inſolence of his anſwer when 
they would have left him his command, and taken a- 
way his contributions : he faid, He neither could nor 
would be at the head of an army who were not punc- 
tually paid. In conſequence of this, his ſoldiers never 
wr! z this his enemies allow, and ſay that he was 
oved and reſpected by the country for that reaſon. 
But then, ſay they, he plundered enough for himſelf 
We have ſeen that his houſe was taken by ftorm, by 
he troops of the Feat of Bi, and we know what the 
ſum was they found in it, which certainly did not a- 
mount to a month's pay of his army; ſo that this myſt 
be eſteemed an indifferent proof. After his exile a- 
broad, and of his own motive, he ſupplied the King's 
| __ garriſons 
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affairs, that he had withdrawn the Lord Hopton, to whom he had given the title of Eield- 
Marſhal of the Weſt, and who was a of calm courage, equally ſit for the council 
and the field; and who, while he held the command there, had been always ſucceſsful : 
but it was a much greater overſight to make General Goring, now, by the creation of his 
father, Earl of Norwich, hecome Lord Goring, General of the horſe, at the of Lord 
Wilmot, who was not only deprived of his command, but obliged to feats the ki 
All this, but more particularly the ſending back Lord Goring to commant] in the Welt, was 
attributed to Prince Rupert, who, hating and fearing that Lord, reſolved to remove him fron 
the King's peaſon, and therefore ſent him into the Weſt, where, having no intereſt ar allian- 
ces, he was from the beginning diſliked, and, for his diſſolute life, and the great licence 
he allowed his troops, in a very little time univerſally hated ()). This Lord was very de- (3) Lord Cla- 
ſirous of having Sir Richard Greenvile and his foot under his command, which Sir Ri- Be 
chard, forſeeing they ſhould! not agree, declined, at leaſt till Taunton ſhould be taken, ys mY | 
which was a thing of conſequence, and in which he had embarked. The Noble Hiſtorian Viadeiden uf 
thinks he made no great haſte in the execution of that enterprize ; and yet one would 5 ien 
think he was pretty much in earneſt, ſince, in giving orders for the attack of Colonel p. 210. 
Popham's houſe at Wellington, towards the middle of April, 1645, he expoſed himſelf 
fo much, that he received a ſhot in the thigh, which at firſt was believed ro be mortal, | 
and by which he was for ſome time diſabled (z). Another circumſtance, very unfavoura- (a) Whitlocke's 
ble to the King's affairs in the Weſt, was the ſending thither the Prince of Wales, who 1 
was too young to command himfelf; and aſſigning him a council who were far from bein | 
popular. Amongſt theſe, Sir Edward Hyde, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had a 
great authority, which he exerted in controuling the advices of the King's Generals, who 
could never be brought to underſtand that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Maſter 
of the Rolls were fit perſons to direct an army : Lord Goring made very high demands ; 
Sir Richard Greenvile was alſo diffatisfied ; the council ſometimes played them againſt each 
other, in order to which, a commiſſion of Field- Marſhal was ſent to Sir Richard, who 
acted under it for a ſhort ſpace, but finding great inconveniences ariſe reſigned it (a). For ( Led Lanſ- 
this, and for ſome other actions of a like nature, he was ſeat for before the council, who up- N 
braided him with the King's favours, reprimanded him, and ordered him to retire to his . * 
| houſe as a private man. He ſubmitted with great humility, and remained in that fituation Sn, ol che ü. 
a fortnight, *cill they were obliged to employ him again, the troops refuſing to ſerve if he bellen, Vol. IV. 
did not command them (5). - New: diſputes quickly aroſe, Sir Richard came in perſon td 
wait upon the Prince at Truro, where, he freely repreſented to him the ſituation of his af- (5) tia. 2. 677, 
fairs, and the neceſſity there was of providing for the ſafety of the Weſt, Lord Goring “ 
having deferted his army, his brother-in-law, Lieutenant-General Porter, gone over to 
the enemy, and Lord Wentworth, who now commanded the horſe, terrible to the King's 
ſubjects, and contemned by the Parliament forces. One of the things he propoſed was to 
draw a line from Barnſtaple to. the, ſea, forty miles- in extent, by which he thought all 
Cornwall and part of Devonſhire might be defended againſt any force that could be brought 5 
to attack them (c). This the Noble Hiſtorian looks upon as a mark of his being out of (e) Lord Lan(- 
his ſenſes, and is equally diſpleaſed with another piece of advice which Sir Richard like- rpg 
wiſe gave the Prince of Wales, that his Highneſs ſhould fend to the Parliament for a treaty, 
and ſhould offer, if he might enjoy the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, and they would not 

advance to diſturb him in that county, that then he would not attempt any thing upon them, 
but that they ſhould enjoy the freedom of all their ports in Cotuwall for trade, without an 
difturbance by his Majeſty's ſhips (4). This was allo rejected as unworthy of the Prince, (4) Clarendon's 
becauſe undutiful to the King; but it is plain enough from both theſe overtures, that Sir Rebeilon, Vl 
Richard Greenvile thought the King's affairs deſperate, conſidering the hands in which IV. p. 74. 
they were, and thoſe of the Prince in the high road of becoming ſo too, which he was wil- 199 wu. 
ling to prevent, and at the ſame time to provide for the. ſecurity of the county, as believing 
probably, that if the Prince.of Wales was left quietly in his own duchy of Cornwall, 
more open than any part of the kingdom to foreign aſſiſtance, he might quickly gather ſo 
great a ſtrength as to run no riſk of being diſpoſſeſſed, and in time become ſuch a check upon 
the Parliament, as might hinder them from attempting any thing againſt the King's perſon, 

£110. cot? "ol 8" „ waver * 


garriſons out of what he had left, made a handſome body elſe! The very country-people too, whom he 
preſent to the Duke of York, lived privately; and died had oppreſſed and plundered without mercy, loſt all 
poor. Was there ever ſuch à plunderer as this? he lived patience upon his ill uſage, and addreſſes came from 
| , While in command kept all things in good every quarter to demand that he ſhould be reſtored to 
order, and formed ſchemes for preſerving Cornwall, and liberty and power! Many of the Prince's Council 
Devon, when all the reſt of the King's dominions were diſpleaſed with his treatment; and many who 
were loſt. His projects were rejected and contemned, in were neareſt his Royal Highneſs's/ perſon had ſuch a 
conſequence of which Cornwall was lot too. He was regard+for the Knight, that they were wanting in duty 
a man auſtere in his behaviour, maintained a'ſevere to the Prince ! Is this intelligible ? Is this confiſtent ? 
diſcipline, judged withoat law, and i without Be this as it will, the evidence is preciſely the ſame ; 
mercy. He was therefore hated by his ſoldiers, who the Noble Hiſtorian who brings the charge, and who 
thought his being removed and confined, a deliver- adviſed his commitment, acknowledyes, that theſe were 
ence. Nat fo. neither. He was ſo mach reſpeted s effect. Bur we ſhall fee mach more of this in the 
and beloved by them, that they would ſerve wider no- next note. | enn 
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to con fine him (5) [A]. They were equally diſappointed. in Lord Wentworth, who be- 
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whatever they might do with regard to his authority (e). Hi notuithſtanding the ill re- 
ception this advice met with, and the indifferent opinion Sir Richard had of the Prince's 

counſellors an commanders, he continued to ſerve *cill all things fell into confuſion by 
the warnt 8&f tonduRt in others, and the Prince found it unſafe for him to remain at Ta- 
viſtock, which Sir Richard had foreſeen, and upon his Royal Highneſs's retreat to Laun- 
ce the cars of tho retreat, and the removing all that could be ſaved from Taviſtock, 


was commited to Sir Richard Greenvile. The Noble Hiſtorian informs us, that he per- 
formed this but very indifferently, which is highly probable; for the very next day, he 


repreſented, by letter to his Royal Highneſs, the impoſſibility of keeping that army toge- 
ther, or fighting with it in the condition it was then in; told him, that he had the night 
before ſent directions to Major- General Harris to guard ſuch a bridge, but that he returned 
him word that he would receive orders from none but General Digby; that General Digby 
ſaid, that he would receive orders from none but his Highneſs ; that a party of the Lord 
Wentworth's horſe had the ſame night come into his quarters, where his troop of guards 
and his firelocks were; that neither ſubmitting to the command of the other, they had 
fallen foul, and two or three men had been killed; that they continued ſtill in the ſame 
place, drawn up one againſt another; that it was abſolutely neceſſary his Highneſs ſhould 
conſtitute one ſuperior officer, from whom all thoſe independent officers might receive or- 
ders, without which it would not be poſſible for that army to be kept together, or do ſer- 
vice; that, for his own part, he knew his ſeverity and diſcipline had rendered him fo 
odious to the Lord Goring's horſe, that they would ſooner chooſe to ſerve the enemy, than 


receive orders from him, therefore he deſired his Highneſs to conſtitute the Earl of Brent- 


ford or the Lord Hopton to command in chief, and then he hoped ſome good might be 
done againſt the enemy (F). The Prince received this letter kindly, wrote Sir Richard 
Greenvile a letter of thanks, and, in the beginning of the year 1645, declared Lord Hop- 
ton General of the army, and appointed Lord Wentworth to command the horſe in chief, 
and Sir Richard Greenvile the foot; but Sir Richard defired to be excuſed, alledging 
that he was become infirm, and that he could do more ſervice by drawing together ſuch as 
had quitted the army, and providing for the interior ſafety of the county (g). This was 
ſo ill taken, that, by the advice of his council, the Prince ſeat for Sir Richard, and after 
2 ſharp expoſtulation committed him priſoner, firſt to Launceſton, and then ſent him to 
the Mount, where his confinement laſted as long as thoſe that committed him had power 


143417 ing | 
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indeed a ſtrong party diſcontented with the mea- 
ſares of the Cougcil ; but let no man flatter himſelf, 
be his power never ſo great, that it can ever be a 
doctrine received among, ihmen, That to be diſ- 
fatisfied with the Miniſter, implies diſaffeQion to the 
Prince. In ſhort, the Chancbllor's real apprehen- 
ſion appears to have been, That if once he had quit- 


LX] Had power to confine him. } What is ſaid in 
the text, we have taken entirely from the Noble Hi- 
ſtorian; we will here, in his own words, give the 
Noble Vindicator's explanation (46). * He ſays, that 
* the diſorders in the army daily increafing, Sir Richard, 
* at laſt fairly and honeſtly repreſents in a letter to 
the Prince, the impoſſibility of doing any thing with 


an army ſo diſtracted by different and contradictory 


© orders: and recommends a more abſolute command 
to be given to ſome perſon whom all would obey, 
and names the Lord Hopton, who had formerly 
* commanded with great glory and ſucceſs: he excepts 


© againſt himſelf, upon the account of that ſeverity. 


and diſcipline in which he Aways kept his men, 
* which might make him diſagreeable to that part of 
the army which had been accuſtomed to ſuch licence 
* as he never could overlook, &c. | 


© This advice was readily taken, and he received 
thanks for it; but it was purſued in ſuch a manner 
ſtroke to all hope, where alone 


* as gave a ſmiſhi 


© any hope was left. 1 


The Lord Hopton was immediately declared Ge- 


v © neral; and Sir Richard, without adviſing with him 


© how far it might be agreeable to his intentions, or 


* hearing what in all probability he might have to 
offer in relation to himſelf, was at the ſame time 
declared one of the Lieutenant-Generals under 


him. | 
It could not be reaſonably imagined, that by pro- 
| g to quit the chief command, his deſign could 
e to obey in an inferior poſt in the ſame army. 
But, ſays the Chancellor, this command was ſuperior 
to what he had before. Strange logic, that part 
be more than the whole | Lieutenant 


e. than the Captain ! But it was plain he had 
« ſome under 
o 


drift. Well, what was chat drift? 
Why, to ſtay behind and provide for the ſecurity of 
Cornwall: was Cornwall not worth preſerving ? O! 
but there was a diſcontented party there, and he 
would; have put himſelf at the head of it. Stranger, 
* and Granger-ſlill, A diſcontented party, where all 


were known to be profeſſed Royaliſts! There was, 
2 * 


- 


ted Cornwall, and Sir Richard had remained behind, 
he would have ſhut the door againſt his return : 
this was a perſonal fear, and therefore Sir Richard 
was to be pinned down to this peremptory command, 
| or uathing,, He was noe to be truſted out of fight. 
Here F. is, that the Lord Hopton is ſo highly 
magnified for a ſpeech he is ſaid to have made upon 
accepting this command. That, whereas, it was 
became! à cuſtom for. others to excuſe their diſobe- 
dience, by pretences of honour ; for his part, tho” 
he could not obey at this time without reſolving to 
loſe his honour, he was ready to obey, with the loſs 
of his honour. F hel 
This ſpeech was ſurely meant rather. as. a reproach 
to gvery. body elſe, than an encomium upon this 
gala Lord, and ſeems, ta be a mere hiſtorical 
Jogriſh. "If he had been commanded, like Sit Rich- 
ard; to deſtend from the chief poſt; to obey in an 
inferior one; ſubmiſſion in that caſe, might very 
properly have been called obedience, with loſs of 
onour. But, on the contrary, he was ap- 
pointed to the ſupreme command, which, ſure, was 
an | hanour:: if any hazard a in the execu- 
tion, the more difficult the taſk: the greater the glory. 
By military ſkül, unden extreme diſadvantages, 'as 
much honour is to be gained as in compleat victories. 
No General, ſure, ever excuſed accepting a com- 
mand, upon pretence: of in the execution. 
In what then conſiſted this indubitable loſs of ho- 
© near, for which the, Noble; and the Reverend, Haſto- 
« rany _exto! this implicit | obedience ? nei- 
ther was there at that time any occaſion for ſuch a 
© ſpeech; tlie nſec. was far from being deſperate: it 
*. was\ſoon made ſo, indeed, by the violence uſed to 
* Sir Richard- = I 4 Ong ee 
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* | Sedona + * 


vvants, as the Chancellor ſtyles them, 


GREENVILE. 


ing a very haug! 
bebayed as ind! 


were routed, 


practi- 


cable with regard to his equals, at the ſame time that his ſeverity made him terrible to his 


inferiors, and his oppreſſions odious to all people 


he was no ſooner committed by the Prince, 


. Yet, ſays he, notwithflanding, all this; 
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man, it was thought he wguld reſign 3 but he kept his command, and a 
Da, fferenily in it as ever ; ſo that ſoon aſtet Lord. Hogtos 
and all power of teſiſtance in the Weſt failed (i). It is a ſtrange. account Mat the Noble 
Hiſtorian gives of the conſequences attending Sir Richard's misfortune. He has repreſented 
him as a man of ſuch hawghtineſs as rendered him diſtaſteful to his ſuperiors,. and im 


(i) Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the 


Rebellion, Vol. 
IV. p. 727, 730» 


The Civil Wars 


Ireland, p. 178. 


Dugdale's Short 


than even thoſe who had complained of him View of the 


as much as any, expreſſed great trouble; and many officers of thoſe forces which he had 1 #205: 


commanded, in a tumultuous manner 


ſome 


petitioned for his releaſe; and others took great 
pains to have the indiſpoſition of the people, and the ill accidents that followed, imputed 
to e againſt Sir Richard Greenvile, in which none were more forward than 

f the Prince's own houſhold-ſervants, who were ſo tender of him that theꝝ forgot 


their duty to their maſter () (LJ. In leſs than two months time after the commitment 


In ſhort, Sir Richard perſiſting to excuſe himſelf 
* from being thus commanded, is put under arreſt as 
* the Lord Wilmot had been the year before, and 
committed, with all the public marks of indignation 
and diſgrace that could poſſibly be imagined, a cloſe 
* priſoner in the common county goal at Launceſton, 
* among pick-pockets and highwaymen, and in that 
* condition remained till the fate of the Weſt was to- 
* tally decided. | | 

* I muſt 4 one circumſtance, when he was 
thus ignominiouſly put under arreſt. 

Colonel Roſcarrock, an officer of diſtinction, rode 
* haſtily up to him, and whiſpered him not to ſubmit 
to ſo unjuſt a ſentence: he was ſure of the reſent- 
ment of the troops, they would ſtand by him, and 
follow wherever he would lead. He ſeverely re- 
proved him, enjoining a ſtrift obedience to the com- 
+ mands of the Prince, to which, whatever might be 

* his fate, he was reſolved to ſubmit in every thing 
that was conſiſtent with his honour : and in this he 
* required all, who bad any regard for bim, to follow 

JJ I 5 
Thzhis particular I had from Roſcarrock's own 
* mouth, who lived to have a government conferred 
upon him in Ireland after the Reſtoration, and did 
not die till towards or after the Revolution. 

* I think this ſpeech was full as good as that aſcrib- 
ed to the Lord Hopton, and as fac. from any ſpirit of 
« diſobedience : he not only obeyed with entire reſig- 
nation, but ſacrificed, at the ſame time, the two 
ſtrongeſt paſſions of human nature, ſelf preſervation 
and revenge. back: 363.44 | 

It was neceſſary for the Chancellor to find ſome 


public juſtifiable reaſon for ſo extraordinary a ſtep: 


* a f quis, therefore a proclamation was publiſhed, 
* inviting and zun defense all manner of perſons to 
* appear and give evidence of their grigvances, du. 
ring this arbitrary general's command. If there had 
* been any in reality, well grounded or ſupportable, it 
is natural to bel:eve,, complainants would not have 
© been wanting againſt a man ſo diſgraced, that to ac- 
cuſe him was making their court : now, or 2 
was the time for all the murther and plunder to 
come out. But, to the Chancellor's infinite ſurprize, 
not one mortal appeared. | wt 
On the contrary, the whole country took offence, 


© the very 177 5 who were {aid to have clamoured 
much againſt him, appeared vo clamour as muc 
bim; the ſoldiers murmured, the officers, of dhe 


army went tumultuouſly in a body to demand his re- 
* leaſe, all the members of the council itſelf, except the 
* Chancellor's particular adherents, diſowned the ad- 
vice, and almoſt all the Prince's own houſhald-ſer- 
openly declared 
their diſlike * - Een ft 4.67; cal tt 
This diſappointment was too ſenſible for the Chan- 
© cellox. to contain himſelf in the account he gives of it: 
Dey awere mare tender of Sir Richard, fays he, than 
© of their duty to their-ma/ier. A cruel and unnatural 
reflection upon ſo many perſons of honour, who had 
devoted their lives and fortunes to they Ki 
* could have no other inf 85 
eneral exclamations from every quarter, could be 
ounded upon no Iu motive, but a foreſight of the 
* evil conſequences of ſo 


unjuſt and violent a 
ing: neither could there be a greater proof of the in- 


6” 
( 
* 


nerals, became very ſoon equally dreadful to they 


reſt but their maſter's] Such tc 


nocence and merit of the perſon: thus ill treated, nor 
a fuller anſwer to all that the Chancellor has muſtered 
up to alledge againſt him, than ſo public, ſo volun- 
tary, and fo unanimous an appearance in his defence. 
This is confeſſed by the Chancellor: but then he 
* cries out Bo would have thought it? | 
There is nothing need, there is nothing can, be added 


( ClarenJon's j 


Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 


1 V. p · 729. 


Lord Lanſ- 
dow nes Works, 


Vol. II. p · 221, 
222. 


to this Lord's clear and very curious account of the 


manner of Sir Richard Greenvile's quitting the com- 
mand, and the conſequences it produced ; he writes in- 
deed with the warmth of a relation, but then he reaſons 
very concluſively, and from facts that have not been, 
or indeed ever can be, controverted. cy 

LL] That they forgot their duty to their maſter] We 
have hinted already more than ance, but in this note 


we will clearly declare, our motives for ſetting forth 


the memoirs of this gentleman's whole life, in ſo e- 
pious, and, at the ſame time, in ſo critical a manner. 
They are no other, than an earneſt deſire to throw 
light on a very important and very controverted point 
of the hiſtory of theſe times. We have, in the former 
article, ſhewn that the Weſt of England, and more 
eſpecially Cornwall, were the parts of the King's do- 
minions beſt affected to him, and where his intereſt 


was moſt entire; which has been very juſtly and very 


judiciouſly attributed; to the attachment of the middle 


as well as the lower ſort of people to the gentry of old 


families and large eſtates; and theſe being unanimouſl 
loyal, gave the King the great weight he bad in th 
parts (47). It is no wonder. therefore, that immediately 
after thoſe dreadful times, it became a queſtion ſo mu 


agitated, How the Weſt. came to be loſt? It ſo fi 


treat this matter very particularly, as being a thing in 
which he had an immediate concern, the rather, be- 
cauſe at the time it happened, there were a great num- 
ber, and amongſt them ſame very wiſe and worthy per- 
ſons, who ſuggeſted the true ſource of the ſudden and 


(47) Sir Philip 
Warwick's Me- 
moirs, p. 217, 


out, that the Noble Hiſtorian found himſelf obliged to 


fad turn of the King's affairs in the Weſt, to be the 


wrong meaſures taken by thoſe in whom he priacipally 


conſided; to his preferring ſoldiers of fortune, and 
who had no intereſts in thE country, to thoſe gentlemen 


of bintk and eſtates, who had ſerved him ſo faithfully 
and fo | 


ucceſsfully in the beginning af the war; to the 
licentiouſneſs af the forces which they commanded, 


who behaved as if they had been in an enemy's country, 


and who, imitating the diſſolute behaviour of their 


friends, and contemptable to their enemies; and above 
all, to the departing from the original ſcheme of ſend- 


ing the Prince of Wales thither, as to his own duchy, 


where he ought to have been aſüſted by a council who 


were perfealy acquainted with the country, and had 
a great influence in it, or lo at leaſt would have heard 
and taken the advice of ſuch; as were. The council 
the. Prince had about 

poſed of 


4 


Treaty at New - 


of Wight, p. 57. 


(% Loyd's loyal foreign Princes and States (n). 


of Sir Richard, the Prince of Wales finding his power gone, and his perſon in dangee; 
thought it high-time to retire, as he did on the ſecond of March, from Pendennis kaſtie 
to the iſlands of Scilly; and the very next day Sir Richard Greenviſe embarked on board a 


( Sir Ribe veſſel for France, from whence he made a tour to Italy, and then returned to Flanders (J). 


We have no where any diſtinct account of the motives of Sir Richard's journey, only it 


Lloyd's loyal Suf- may be preſumed that they were not altogether for amuſement or pleaſure. As for the 
eres, p. 473 Parliament, even the moſt moderate and beſt inclined amon 


oft them, who conſented to a 


treaty with the King in the iſle of Wight, ſtill preſerved fo ftrong a reſentment againſt 


him, that, in their p 


ropoſition, dated October 13, 1648. they inſerted Sir Richard Green- 


| () Str Edveard vile's name in the firſt branch of delinquents, who were to expect no pardon (. In all 
Wa'ker's Ac- 


probability this did not much ſurprize him, though it might quicken his endeavours to 

rocure ſome means of returning with a competent force into Cornwall. His having ſerved 
ſo long abroad made him known to ſome of the moſt eminent perſons in almoſt every 
court in Europe; and as the tranſactions in England were at that time the principal topic 


of diſcourſe in all places, Sir Richard Greenvile was particularly welcome, as a 


perſon of 


all others the moſt capable of giving a clear and credible account of the whole tranſactions 
of the war, and of the real and ſecret motives of the diſmal conſequences that had followed 
it. Sir Richard improved this kind of correſpondence as much as poſſible for the King's 
ſervice, both by writings and diſcourſes ; laboured the probability of King Charles the ſe- 
cond's being replaced on the throne of his anceſtors, with a ſmall ſhare of aſſiſtance from 


Theſe repreſentations of his had ſo good an effect, that the 
use, . 475. King, who was now more able to judge for himſelf, and who was free from thoſe counſellors 


who had conceived perſonal prejudices againſt Sir Richard, and the nature of his affairs re- 
quiring alſo the advices of a man of a military genius, his Majeſty, from Jerſey where he 
then was, wrote to Sir Richard to meet him in France, as he accordingly did at Beauvais, 
where his Majeſty conferred with him in his way to Breda, where he was then going to 
mect the commiſſioners from Scotland ; from. which expedition however he was difſwaded 
by Sir Richard Greenvile z but, in obedience to the King's orders, he remained in Bre- 
ragne, and for the moſt part at St Maloes, that he might be ready upon any occaſion to 


(% Sir Rich do what ſervice he was able (o). As a clear and convincing proof of his invariable loyalty, 
Greenvile's Vin- 


he not only ſent cloaths, money, and proviſions, to the garriſon in the Sorlinges, but pro- 


vided in the like manner for the 


garriſon in Guernſey-Caſtle, and ſent a very fcaſonable and 


handſome preſent to the Duke of York, whoſe affairs were in very great diſorder, and to 


whom it was highly acceptable [A]. Aſter the total defeat of the King's 


other, than that Lord Goring, who commanded in the 
Weſt, ſhould march with his troops into thoſe counties, 
where he had a real intereſt, and where, if his troops 
could have eftabliſhed themſelves, they might have ren- 
dered the war burthenſome to the King's enemies, by 
living, as they ought to have done, at their expence; 
that Cornwall and the Weſt ſhould be defended by 
it's inhabitants, under generals choſen from amongſt 
themſelves ; that all poſſible means ſhould have been 
taken to fortify the country, from it's ſituation very 
defenſible, and the entrance of the- enemy diſputed at 
every paſs; that the ports ſhould be kept open for ſuch 
ſuccours as might be obtained from abroad, and that 
the Prince ſhould put his honour and his cauſe on main- 
taining his own duchy, to which he had a clear, he- 
reditary, and indiſputable right. It is however alledged, 
that the Maſter of the Rolls, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and their dependants, were in very different 
ſentiments; and that they compelled the Prince, againſt 
his own opinion, and by the authority of his father, to 
ad ſolely under their directions; that they aſſumed the 
power of Dutch deputies, were for controuling the opt- 
nions, and reconſidering 
war ; that they were for new modelling every thing ac- 
cording to their own notions, without reſpecting the 
King's grants, or the manner in which things had been 
ſettled, while the war had been carried on proſperouſly 
.with little affiſtance from the King's armies elſewhere ; 
that upon the firſt checks, occaſioned ſolely by ill ma- 


nagement, inſtead of altering their meaſures, they fell 


into deſpair ; that they propoſed early the Prince's 


flight into France, concealed it from the Earl of Berk- | 


ſhire, and execuged it at laſt againſt his conſent ; that 
the true — * impriſpning Sir Richard Greenvile, 
was to prevent his making an attempt to preſerve Corn - 
wall, which, to — laſt, ought practicable, 
and, if he had been at liberty, either have per- 
formed it or periſhed. It i to refute theſe affertions, 
and to juſtify the Prince's conduit under his own and 
his friends direction, that the Noble Hiftorian has 
laboured this book fo much more than any other 


5 


the reſolutions of councils of 


army - at 
orceſter, 


* . 


part of his work. This gives the true key to the bad 
character of Sir Richard Greenvile, the weak one of 
Colonel Wyndham, and the ſuggeſtin that the Earl of 
Berkſhire had no character or "intereſt at all. But in 
thoſe times it was alledged, that events did not juſtify 
the wiſdom of theſe councils, that ſome ſtrong places 
in Cornwall, that the iſlands of Scilly, of Guernſey, 
and of Jerſey, held out long ; that if the Prince had 
been in Cornwall, and that dutchy preferved, when 
the fleet returned to their duty, the iament garriſons 
revolted in Wales, the bold inſurrection made in Eſſex, 
and the Scots, reflecting on their own diſhonour in part- 
ing with, had declared again for the King, affairs might 
once more have taken a new turn; and that after all, 
we ſhall find Sir Richard Greenvile and his friends were 
unalterable in their affeAions to the King and his fa- 
mily ; and that ſuch of them as ſurvived, were very in- 
ſtrumental, at the hazard of their lives, having loſt 
their fortunes before, in bringing about the Reſtora- 
tion. | | | 
ILM] And to whom it was bighly acceptable.) This 
epiſtle will ſufficiently convince the reader, that not- 
withſtanding all the ill aſage he had met with, Sir 
Richard preſerved a ſincere affection for his country, 
a. noble zeal for the cauſe in which he was embarked, 
and all poflible reſpect for the Royal family, at the 
ſame time he made no difficulty of declaring whom he 
took for his capital enemy (48). | 


* May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 


Hearing your Highneſs is under ſome ftraits at 
* Jerſey, fince his Majeſty left you there, I have pre- 
* ſumed, out of my great zeal for your Highneſs's ſer- 
vice, by the aſſiſtance of an honeſt loyal merchant 
* here in & Malo's, Mr John Richards, to make your 
* Highneſs a preſent of fix hundred pounds; which L- 
* humbly t by the bearer Major Madren, a Cor- 
* niſh gentleman, who was Major to my regiment, 
when 1 had the honour to be his Majeſty's General 
in the Welk, © MN Oy ed 
* He 


(48) Lord Linſ- 
downe's Works, 
Val. II. p · 226, 
227, 228, 229. 


— 
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Worceſter, and his Majeſty's return into France, there were great intrigues at his court, tho? 
it was very far from being numerous; and thoſe who at that time were in the poſſeſſion of 
the Government in England, were likewiſe very deſirous of gaining at any price exact in- 
telligence of what was doing there, and with whom the King held correſpondence in his 
own dominions (p). The deſire of knowing, and the power of rewarding, filled very na- (7) Clarendon's 
turally a neceſſitous court with falſe friends, who betrayed whatever they could learn; and 
the courtiers, eager and ambitious even of nominal places, endeavourcd to ſerve their re- 


ſpective purpoſes, by imputing theſe perfidious practices, the conſ 


equences of which were 


apparent, and therefore undeniable, one to another; ſo that if the King liſtened implicitly 
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1 


Hittory of the 


Rebeliion, Vol. 
VI. p · 563— 


6 


599. 
Sir Philip War- 
wick's Memoirs, 


to any, he could not help hearing that all about his perſon were traytors (4). Amongſt ” ** 


the reſt, one Mr Robert Long, who had afted as Secretary of State, was removed from (%) See the la- 


his office, and the ſeals given to Sir Edward Hyde; upon ſome ſuch ſuſpicions Colohel 
Wyndham, of whole integrity the King was ſure, and of whoſe ca 


opinion, was diſappointed of the poſt of Secretary, which he expected; and many others 


pacity he had a good 


of leſs quality were in the like ſituation, and being moved, partly by reſentment, partly 
by ambition, and not a little from enyy, at ſeeing the King's confidence wholly engroſſed 


by the Chancellor of the Exch 


equer, they began to place all miſcarriages to his account, 


alledging, that he held a cloſe correſpondence with Cromwell, and riſing by degrees, as is 
common in ſuch caſes, at length ſuggeſted, that he had privately made a tour to England, 
and had been actually ſeen in conference with him (r). Theſe ſtories coming to the ears of 
Sir Richard Greenvile, who thought himſelf hated, and conceived himſelf injured, by Sir 


Edward Hyde, in neither of which perhaps he was miſtaken ; he thought it his duty to in- 
form the King, as he did by letter in the month of Auguſt 1653, but affirmed nothing of 


8 
his own knowledge, and deſired only, that for the King's honour, and the ſafety of ſuch as 


were daily hazarding their lives in his ſervice, the matter might be enquired into. This ap- 


plication, though at ſome diſtance of time, had it's effect; an enquiry was accordingly made, 
which produced a declaration in council, entirely iñ favour of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as prejudicial as might be to his accuſers (5) [N]. The Chancellor of the 


© He will farther acquaint your Highneſs, that 1 
have likewiſe, out of my ſmall ſtock, ſent a relief of 
cloaths for the ſoldiers, and proviſions to Colonel 
Hodge Burges, at Guernſey caſtle, which will ena- 
ble him to defend that place the longer againſt the 
rebels in the iſland. 

« Theſe voluntary ſervices, I hope, will 
me in your Highneſs's * opinion, notwithſtand- 
ing I have ſo powerful an enemy as Sir Edward 
Hyde, to miſrepreſent my actions and loyalty to the 
King, to whoſe ſervice, and to your Royal Highneſs's 
I ſhall be always devoted with great fincerity. 
Preſuming therefore upon my duty to your High- 
neſs, I muſt beſeech you to admit me to make an 
humble petition on behalf of a nephew, my godſon, 
now with me, ſecond ſon to my brother Sir Bevil 
Greenvile, who was flain at Lanſdowne ; That your 
Highneſs would be pleaſed to receive him into your 
family and ſervice, near your perſon: his education 
has been, fince he left his brother in Scilly, at an 
academy in Angers; aud, I find his inclinatians lead 
him to ventare his life, and run his fortune in the 
immedinee ſervice of your Highneſs. Wherefore, 1 
will be anſwerable for him, and ſupport him, if your 
Highneſs will pleaſe to accept of his ſervice ; be- 
ſeeching your Highnels to believe me, with the ut- 
moſt ſubmiſſion and duty, 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
* Your Royal Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
0 and moſt dutiful ſervant, 


« Richard Greenvile. 


The Duke”s Anſwer. 


Sir Richard Greenvile, 


have received from the hands of Major Madren, 
the ſix hundred pounds you have maſt ſeaſonably 
ſupplied me with in this place; the want of money 
having detained me here ever fince the King went 
to Breda, but now, with this help, I will ſuddenly 
remove, and whereſoever I am, retain a memory of 
this, your particular ſervice to myſelf. | 
What you have deſired of me concerning your 
nephew, now with you, when I am in a condition 
to increaſe my family, I will take into my ſervice 
VOL. IV. No. 194. 8 
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preſerve | 


Exchequer, 


© upon your recommendation ; but for the preſent, my 


condition will allow me no more near my perſon, 
* but Harry Jermyn, and Charles Bercley. When I 
* leave this place, you ſhall know where to addreſs 


0 to, 
* Your affeQianate friend, 
<JAMES. 


[N] And as prejudicial as might be to his accufers. 
The E in yo text, 2 
eafily kindle diſtruſt, more eſpecially amongſt men, 
who, on account of events long before paſſed, heartily 
hated each other. But, beſides all. this, there might 
be, and indeed, there certainly were, ſome correſ- 
pondences of Sir Edward Hyde, which might afford 
Sir Richard Greenvile, and perſons of his way of 
thinking, very ſtrong grounds of jealouſy (49). He 
had an intercourſe with ſome of the moſt zealous af- 
ficers in the old army, with perſons who had the 
ſtricteſt connection with Cromwell, and even with the 
children of ſame of the King's judges. To the old 
Royaliſts, ſuch an intercourſe as this muſt have ap- 
peared in a very ſtrange light, and have inclined them 
to believe any, even the moſt improbable, ſtories, be- 
cauſe, whatever they were, they muſt appear leſs ab- 


ſurd, than that ſuch perſons could ever ſeriouſly me- 
_ dnate the reſtoration of the King; and yet this was 


really the fact, and the Chancellor not culpable in the 
leaſt, any more than Sir Richard Greenvile, whoſe 
vindication it is proper the reader ſhould ſee in his 


Sir Richard Greenvile, and thoſe upon whoſe credit 
he had ventured to ſet on foot his accuſation, may ap- 
pear in a true light, and the laſt ſcene of this great* 
man's life be as fully and fairly repreſented as any of 
his preceding tranſactions. Thus then, Sir Richard's 
vindication runs (50): 

* In April and May 1653, when I was in Paris, it 
* was there commonly ff by diders perſons, how 
that Sir Edward Hyde was ſuſpected to have betray- 
ed the King. 

* Afterwards, elſewhere, having underſtood more 
« probabilites of ſuch truths, I believed it my duty to 
«* advertiſe his Majeſty of what I had been informed 


© thereof | 


* Auguſt 12, 1653, I, writ of it to his Majeſty, for 
. * of future miſchief, if * 
2 g 


telligence given 
by Bampficld, 
Manning, Willis, 
&c. in Thurloe's 
Correſpondence. 


(e) Sir Richard 
Greenvile's Vin- 
dication. 


(s) See the Order 
in the Note, | 


(49) Carte's Life 
of James Duke 
of Ormond, 
Val, II. pP · 177. 


own words, that the conduct of the King, the Council, 


(50) Lord Lanſ- , 
downe's Works, 
Vol. II. p. 236 
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Exchequer, Who, though he might have faults, was undoubtedly a very able man, turned 
the edge of the King's declaration againſt Sir Richard Greenvile, by forbidding him his 
5 a | 
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that it was reported Sir Edward Hyde had private 
conference with Cromwell in England, for intel- 
ligence. 

For anſwer thereto, the Marquis of Ormond, by 
letter of the 19th of September, 1653, did write 
to me That his Majefty required to know my 
grounds, for what I did alledge againſt Sir Edward 
Hyde; alſo, that I ſhould fend him all writings 
epncerning that affair, and likewiſe, the names of all 
my authors. | | 

In obedience, I wrote as followeth. 

* 'That my _ was my only ground for what I 
writ concerning Sir Edward Hyde. As for my au- 
thors, Colonel Wyndham ſaid to myſelf at Boulogne, 
in June 1653, That Sir Edward Hyde had been in 


England, and that there he had private ſpeech with 
Cromwell; alſo, ſaid he, Mr Robert Long is now 


in Holland, he cany and will give more certain in- 
formation of it's particulars : and that thereupon, I 
did by letter deſire Mr Long to certify the truth of 
that report. 

july 28, 1653, I received his anſwer, wherein he 
appeared to confirm what IL writ, was faid of Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde, by Colonel Wyndham : which letter I 
ſent, becauſe commanded, but greatly againſt my 
will. . | 
Since which Letter, Mr Robert Long ſent me an- 
other, containing thas—— * 

I will aſſure you, it will be verified, that the per- 


ſon named did poſitively, and conſtantly, affirm be- 


fore two witneſſes; whereof one is on this ſide of 


the ſea, and the other in England, that that perſon 


brought Sir Edward Hyde to a conferegce with 
Cromwell, and deſcribed him ſo particularly, that 
it was evident he was known, and did as particular- 
ly deſcribe a perſon that was then with him.” 

And laſtly, concerning Sir Edward Hyde's pen- 
ſion for intelligence, that it was ſo ſaid by divers 
perſons, ſo commonly, and in divers places, that [ 
did not charge them to my memory, therefore could 


not poſſibly, at certainty, name many authors for it, 


but I did well remember Mr Campbell ſaid it ſundry 
times, in my hearing, at Paris: fo alſo did the 


Biſhop of Derry« ſpeak it to me at Fluſhing, July 


1653. 
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Having thus performed my duty as required, at 


laſt, for- the reward of my conſtant known loyalty, 
the Marquis of Ormond did fignify to me, by let- 
ters dated November 29, 1653, that it was his Ma- 
jeity's pleaſure to command, that I preſume not to 
come in his preſence, or court: that he finds my 
allegations againſt Mr Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to be deficient to the ends they were offered, and 
are taken to be a defamatory libel. 

Since again, for farther vindication of Hyde, have 
been diſperſed many copies of a declaration, in 
writing, as authorized by his Majeſty, January 13, 
1654, whereof divers copies have been diſperſed 
not only in France, but alſo in England, Holland, 
and elſewhere, and of the ſame here next enſuing is 


a copy. 
Tueſday the 13th of January, 1654. 
Preſent, 
The King's Majeſty, 
The Queen's Majeſty, 
The Duke of York, 
The Duke of Glouceſter, 
Prince Rupert, 

N Lord Keeper Sir Edward Herbert, 
Lord Chamberlain Lord Piercy, 
Lord Inchequin, 
Marquis of Ormond, Lord- Lieutenant of 

Ireland, 


Lord Jermin, | 
Mr Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


* Whereas, upon complaint made the 22d day of 
December laſt, by Mr Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
of certain diſcourſes ſpread abroad to his prejudice, 


= 


_ preſence, 


as if he was under an accuſation bf high treaſon : and 
upon his humble deſire that his Majeſty would exa- 
mine the grounds of thoſe diſcourſes, his Majeſty, 
after other inquiries, cauſed a letter to be read, 
which had been written to himſelf, in Auguſt laſt 
paſt, by Sir Richard Greenvile; in which he inform- 
ed his Majeity, That Mr Chancellpr of the Exche- 
quer had made a ſtep into England before his. laſt 
coming to Paris; and that he had there private con- 
ference with Cromwell, and that he had a penſion 
paid him a long time out of England for intelligence; 
for jullifying which information, the ſaid Sir Richard 
being required by his Majeſty to ſend him the grounds 
thereof, had ſent a letter, written to him by Mr Ro- 
bert Long, which was then likewiſe read : Upon 
which matter, after his Majeſty had examined other 
allegations, made by Sir Richard, which he found to 
be untrue, and ſome whereof his Majefty himſelf 
knew to be falſe, his Majeſty had formerly declared 
his judgment to the ſaid Sir Richard, forbidding him 
to come into his preſence. And moreover, his 
Majeſty examined Mr Peter Maſſonet at the board, 
the 12th of this inſtant, in regard, he had been men- 
tioned as one of the authors of that report; and like- 
wiſe cauſed a paper, written by the ſaid Mr Robert 

Long, dated January 13, in juſtification of what he 
had formerly written to Sir Richard Greenvile, to be 
read ; which paper his Majeſty looks upon as a libel, 
derogatory from his own honour and juſtice, as well 
as full of malice againſt Mr Chancellor, and will 
hereafter take farther conſideration thereof. And 
upon the whole matter declares, that the accuſation 
and information againſt Mr Chancellor, is a ground- 
leſs and a malicious calumny, and that he is well ſatiſ- 
fied of his conſtant integrity and fidelity in the ſervice 
of his father and himſelf: and moreover, that he will 
in due time farther examine this unworthy combina- 
tion againſt him, when it ſhall be more in his power 
to puniſh the perſons who ſhall appear to be guilty of 
it. And, in the mean time, his Majeſty farther de- 
clares his former judgment, That the ſaid Richard 
Greenvile ſhall not preſume to come into his preſence. 

* To conclude this declaration I only ſubſcribe— 
O put not your truſt in princes, nor in any child of 
man, for there is no help in them. fs Tr 

Though theſe experiences have grieved me, yet 
they have of late done me good, for they mind me 
of my greateſt duty ; and accordingly I will purſue it, 
to ſeek my peace with God and man, and to find me 
a quiet dying place in my native country, never again 
to touch with any worldly affairs. — 
The premiſes being ſo ordered to public view, it 
is free for the world co judge whether or not I am 
guilty of a crime worthy of baniſhment, becauſe, as 
my conceived duty, I advertized the King how Hyde 
was ſuſpected, and reported to betray Ws Majeſty, 
and I named my authors and my advices received 
thereof. | | 3 
* This being, why ſhould ſuch performance of duty 
be charged againſt me, -as guilty of a combination 
againſt Hyde, whereof I proteſt myſelf not to be 
guilty in any particular ; rather the contrary may be 
conceived, that Hyde is guilty of ſome combinations 
againſt me, in ſome relations not convenieftt here to 
be mentioned. 

If perſons, to perform their loyal duty, ſhall diſco- 
ver probabilities of treaſon, and be ruined for it, 
who then will trouble themſelves to do it, when as 
ſovereignty ſhall cenſure loyalty as a crime. 

I muſt confeſs truths. After ſight of his Majeſty's 
diſpleaſure, it gave me for ſome days a moſt hearty 
ſorrow and grief for myſelf, as having loſt that royal 
countenance which loyal duty made me love. 

© Now alſo I'll confeſs, I am not leſs ſorry for the 
King's loſs of ſo faithful a ſervant, that has freely ſa- 


© crificed both his eſtate and life for him. 


Such he wants, and ſuch he will want, but that's 


not valued. Hyde muſt be conceived injured by 


common fame: he 


may not be taken guilty of any 
diſloyalty. * AR * 


But 


GRE ENVI L E. 
preſence, and thereby ſecured himſelf for the future, againſt an opponent who had abilities 
and merit of every kind, and who, in this very tranſaction, was rather #alous and eredu- 
lous than criminal ; and there is reaſon to believe that the Chancellor himſelf thought bx -- 
fince, in the account he has given us of this matter, in which it clearly appears, that ex- 
cept the Marquis of Ormond he had not a real friend in the council, he never ſo much as 
once mentions Sir Richard Greenvile, being either content with the revenge he had taken, 
or conſcious chat the part he had aRed had nothing in it baſe or unworthy (:). Sir Richard (e) Clatendon's | 
Greenvile himſelf was fo ſecure of this, that he ſoon after publiſhed an apology for his own 1 
conduct, together with the order, in Holland; in which he expreſſes himſelf, as the feader vl. f. 31 » 
has ſeen, with great ſpirit, and as if he had been wholly indifferent as to the event. But 
though great minds may conceal, that does nothing towards preventing their feeling ſtrokes 
of this nature; Sir Richard, who had ſupported ſo many and ſo great misfortunes, ſunk 
under the weight of this; and being deprived of that cordial which had hitherto ſuſtained 

his ſpirits, the hopes of rendering ſervice to his exiled ſovereign, fell the victim of his un- 
deſerved diſpleaſure, and, as the laſt teſtimony of his unſhaken loyalty, died of GRIEF (a). 
This is not ſaid lightly or from conjecture, but is a very certain and melincholy fact. As 
ſoon as he had written and publiſhed his Vindication, he ſhut himſelf up in a cloſe retire- 
ment, ſuffered his beard to grow, in teſtſmony of his ſorrow, and very ſoon quitted that 
life which his misfortunes had rendered hateful ; but when or ere is not in our power to 


ſay : all we know of him farther is, that his remains lie i in a church at Ghent, 
with this inſcription only upon a plain ſtone : 4 


(u) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Vol, II. p. 247+ 


| () Caſes in 
Ne 1 : | | Chancery, p. 10. 0 
Sir Richard Greenvile, - (af San ks 
The King's General in the Weſt, nage, MS. 


Ls | N cd Lanſ- 
His Wife ſurvived him for many years, and came again into the poſſeſſion of her eſtate, Cn Works, 


about which ſhe embroiled herſelf once more in Chancery (w-). He had by this lady only OS 
one daughter, who out-lived him, named Elizabeth, who became the wife of William 


Lennard, Eſqz (x), and was never the better for her mother's eſtate (y), but might be 
truly ſaid to inherit the ill fortune of her Father (z). 


(2) Collins's 
Peerage, Vol. 
V. p · 39. 


« But Sir Richard Greenvile, for his preſuming loy- 


* alty, muſt be, by a public declaration, defamed as a 


* Banditti, and his very loyalty underſtood a crime. 
Howſoever, ſeeing it mult be ſo, let God be pray- 
ed to bleſs the King with faithful counſellors, and 


c 


* him or to any of his relations. 


* As for Sir Richard Greenvile, let him go with the 


reward of an old ſoldier of the King's; there is no 


. + preſent uſe for him, when there ſhall be, the council 


will think on't— if not too late, Yale 
Sir Richard's part in this matter was unavoida- 


that none may be prevalent to be any way hurtful to 


thoſe informations, howeyer improbable, were not 


der the hands of perſong of note and character, who 
undertook, for the proof. Neither was Sir Richard 
haſty or precipitate in producing his evidence, he ſe- 
cured his vouchers under hand and ſeal before he ad- 
ventured to advertiſe his maſter. If there was any 
malicious combination, he poſitively denies any ſhare 
in it: yet ſuch was the Chancellor's grudge to him, 
and to him only, that he was the ſole perſon ſingled 
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time, when his Majeſty might have more power of 
(er) Vindication * ble (51). No generofity could have excuſed ſtifling * examining and puniſhing ; and yet, when that timo 
2 — informations of ſo dangerous a nature. Concealment 
teen vile. 


was high-treaſon: he could do no lefs than commu- 
nicate the advice; and he did it in the moſt private 
* manner, in a letter to the King, which his Majeſty 
* was at liberty either to ſtifle or examine, as in his 


came, and theſe very original accuſers returned to the 
charge, reviving this very article in a parliamentary 
* impeachment, Wyndham was liberally provided for, 
* Mr Robert Long was made Sir Robert, and Auditof 


taken from raſh and idle diſcourſes, but fignified un- 


out to be puniſhed : the reſt were referred to another 


of the Exchequer, and Sir Richard, had he been by 
* own wiidom he ſhould think fit: in this there could alive, perhaps might have been a General again.” 
be no crime, in filence there would, eſpecially fince E 
. * 
GREENVIL E, [Sir Joan] afterwards Earl of Bath; he was born at the houſe of 
(% Ueyd's loyal his father, Sir Bevil Greenvile (a); in the year 1628. And after receiving the firſt elements 
Safferers, p. 472- of à liberal education in his own county, was, about the beginning of the troubles, removed 
(% Wood's A-. to Oxford, and there entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Glouceſter-Hall (5), over which, 
So the famous Degory Wheare at that time preſided (c). His ſtudies there were interrupted 1 
dy the news of his father's immature, though glorious, death, at the battle of Lanſdowne ; 13. Car. II. 
(c) Antiquitat. upon Which, as the chief of his family, and the hopes of Cornwall, this young gentleman, 
mart though ſcarce fifteen, left the ſeat of the Muſes, to put himſelf at the head of his father's (% The Civil 
regiment (4); in which he very. gallantly ſerved, *cil ic was thought neceſſary to fend 4 
on paged * him, with the remains of that regiment, into his own county, to recruit it; where his ex- ed Lag 
L tenfive influence, and wiſdom ſuperior to his years, placed him in the command of a brigade, —— 
inferior to none on either ſide, conſiſting of five regiments of Corniſh infantry (e). In Rebellion, 'Vek 
this tation he was, when, with the reſt of the officers of his Majeſty's forces, Ite ſub- rubnonts 
ſcribed that famous letter to the Earl of Eſſex, from which the calmer and more candid — Part. 
part of both armies, entertained the ſtrongeſt hopes of peace () [4]. After the defeat 2. . 
= | =. 
. men- table war; the reader therefore will be pleaſed to pe- 
x 12 L — _ . "indeed, ruſe, and conſider it, and weigh ——_— the 4 , 
it is one of the papers of moſt conſequence, among the of the officers, by whom it was ſubſcribed. » "vo * 
many that paſſed between both parties, in this lamen- 8 : A 
| | 0 
a 7 ; . 
5 : 
* . . 4 4 
9 +. hk 
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Aulieus. 


Sir Edward Wal- 


Diſcourſes, 


P. 721. 


1) Walker's 
Hiftorical Diſ- 

courſes, p. 59, 
Oz, I, 


Spine, with a body of infantry, 
ker's Hitoricat m. The enemy advancing w 
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of the Earl of Eſſex, he attended his Majeſty in his return to Oxford, and behaving very 
bravely in the ſecond battle of Newbury, fought on the 27th of Octobær, 1644, we find 
his name amongſt the heroes who were wounded in that engagement, by the title of Sir John 
(z) Mercurius Greenvile (g). At the beginning of this action, Sir John was pbſted on an eminence at 


a few pieces of cannon, and a ſmall retrenchment before 
ith a ſuperior force both of horſe and foot te charge him, 


General Goring attacked them with the King's cavalry to prevent it; but, the Earl of 
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© My Lord, 


We having obtained his Majeſty's leave to ſend 
this to your Lordſhip, ſhall not repeat the many 
gracious meſſages, endeavours, and declarations 
which his Majeſty hath made, and _ been ſo 
ſolemnly proteſted in the preſence of God and men, 


that we wonder how the moi ſcrupulous can make 


any doubt of the real, and Yoyal performance of 
them. But we muſt, before this Kpproaching occa- 
ſion, tell your Lordſhip, that we bear arms for this 
end, only to defend his Majeſty's known rights, the 


laws of the kingdom (1), the liberty of the ſubject, 


the privilege of the Parliament, and the true Prote- 
ſtant Religion, againſt Popery, or Popiſh innova- 
tions, And this being the profeſſed cauſe of your 
Lordſtmp's taking arms, we are confident, that, con- 
curring in the * opinions and pretences, we 
ſhall not, by an unnatural war, weaken the main 


ſtrength of this kingdom, and advance the deſign of 


our common enemies, that long ſince have devour- 
ed us in their hopes. My Lord, the exigent of the 
time will not ſuffer us to make any laboured decla- 
rations of our intentions, but only this, That on the 
Faith of Subjects, the Honours and Reputation of 
Gentlemen and Soldiers, we will with our lives 
maintain that which his Majeſty ſhall publickly pro- 
miſe, in order to a bloodleſs peace. Nor ſhall it be 
in the power of any private perſon whatſoever to 
divert this reſolution of ours ; and the ſame we ex- 
pect from you. And now we maſt take leave to pro- 
teſt, That if this our profer be neglected, which we 
make neither in fear of your power, nor diſtruſt of 
our own ; but only touched with the approaching 
miſeries of our nation, that what calamities ſhall op- 
preſs poſterity, ſhall lie heavy upon the ſouls and 
conſciences of thoſe that ſhall decline this overture, 
which we cannot hope ſo ſeaſonably to make again, 
if this conjuncture be let go. And therefore it is 
defired, that your Lordſhip and ſix other perſons, 
may meet our General to-morrow, at ſuch an indif- 


ferent place as you ſhall think fit, attended with as 


many, or, if you ſhall find it any way inconvenient to 


come in perſon, that then your Lordſhip will ap- 


point ſuch, or ſo many, to meet with the like num- 

from hence, that may conſider of all means poſ- 
fible, to reconcile the unhappy differences and miſ- 
underſtandings that have ſo long afflicted the king- 
dom ; and for the ſecurity of your Lordſhip, and 
thoſe - that ſhall come with, and be employed by, 
your Lordſhip, we do engage our Faith and Ho- 
nour, and do expect the ſame from your Lordſhip ; 
defiring withal, your very ſpeedy anſwer, which 
muſt be a guide to our proceedings ; concluding, 
that if this be refuſed, we ſhall hold ourſelves 


« juſtified before God and man, whatſoever ſhall be 
© the ſucceſs. So we reſt, 


Your Lordſhip's humble ſervants, 


From the army, the 


8th of AuguſÞ1644. 
Maurice, Ad. Scroop, | 
Brainford, Herbgrt Lundesford, 
Tho. Wentworth, Barth. Pell, 

* Hen. Shelley, 
The Blog Tho. Pawlet, 

. Blagpe, Theod. Kyrton, 

Amys Pollard, Anthony Brocket, 
= 


Ja. Hamilton, 
Rich. Thornehill, 
Jo. Topping, 
Ja. Dundaffe, 
Giles Strangways, 
R. Smith, 
Nich. Samuel, 
Lyndſey, 
Northampton, 
Jacob Aſteley, 
Joſeph Bampfield, 


Anthony Thelwell, 


Jo. Owen, 

Tho. Stradling, 
Robert Howard, 
Jo. Stocker, 

Bar. Jenkes, 

Hen. Miller, 
Rich. Fielding, 
Tho. Weſton, 
Paul Smith, 

Guy Mouldſworth, 
Phi. Honywood, 
Tho. Culpeper, 
William Leak, 
Jo.. Lunther, 

Jo. March, 

_ Edw. Porter, 
Geo. Armſtrong, 
Rich. — 
Tho. Pigott, 

Jo. Brown, 


; Cleaveland being made priſoner in this charge, the Parliament's forces attacked thoſe under 
n John Green vile with great ſpirit, and met with as obſt inate a reſiſtance; till Sir John, 
receiving a ſevere ſtroke with a ſword upon the head, his troops began to give way, when 


Sir 


Druery Leigh, 
»  Agthur Slingeſby, 


David Skringer, 


Ja. Murray, 
Cha. Compton, 
Richard Cave, 
Bernard Steward, 
Bernard Aſtetey, 
Theo. Gilby, _ 
William Leighton, 
William Murrey, 
Tho. Blackwall, * 
- Tho. Bellingham, 
Richard Page, 
Cha. Fowlke, 
James Carye, 
Geo. Goring, 
et — 
Joſeph Wagſtaffe, 
Tho. Baffet, 


William St Leger, 
Ed. Nott, ah 
Jo. Rideck, 

Alex. Standiſh, 
Jo. Stewart, 
Jo. Gambling, - 
Fo. Greexvile, 

Arthur Hemi 

James Haſwell, 
Will. Maxwell. 


To ſo cool, and moderate a letter, the Earl of Eſſex 
returned the following ſhort and ſurly anſwer. 


My Lords, 


* In the beginning of your letter, you expreſs by 
* what authority you ſend it. I having no power by 
the Parliament (who have employed me) to treat, 


* 


 Liftithiel, Auguſt * 


10, 1644 


* cannot give way to it without breach of truſt, 
My Lords, n 


I am, * 


Your humble Servant, 


ge. 


For his Highneſs Prince Maurice, 
and the Earl of Forth. 


© This letter is ſeverely cenſured by the Noble Hi- 


ſtorian (2), who ſeems to think the 
the officers fell very little 


reign enemy, and not of free-barn 


One 


ing for pay, againſt a fo- 


Engliſhmen, con- 


tending for his Rights and their own Liberties, againſt 
therr deluded countrymen. It was the lofty ſentiment 


of thefe gentlemen, as to the pr 


prerogative of the 


Crowg, when guided by their councils, that gave the 
Parliament great encouragement, and ſank the ſpirit 
of the King's true friends, who fought from principle, 
and had ſomething to loſe ; and hence ſprung the 
notion of getting the Prince of Wales to act, which 


in the ſentiment of the ſame counſellors, approached 


nearer ſtill to treaſon, 


LB] The 


original defign of (2) Hiftory of 
ſhort of treaſon ; and in the the Rebellion, 
ſame light it was conſidered by Sir Edward Walker (3 Vol. IV. 5. 519. 
who wrote immediately under the King's 
would imagine theſe authors 


thought the King was at (3) Hi 
the head of an army fighti - iſcour 


4 J 3 A 4 * - 
" oy * . * 
4 P 1 
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- 
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GREENVILL E. 


Sir John Cansfield, with the Queen's regiment af horſe, happily interpoſed, chethed the 

enemy's progreſs, and ſaved Sir John vile com being taken; in which charge howe- 

(% The Civil ver, Sir John Cansfield had the misfortune to loſe his leg (+) by a cannon ſhot. In the 
NR ſpririg of the following ye, Prince Charles being then in his own duchy, and ſeeing 
land, . 13% How great an intereſt the family had, as well as admiring the prudence and ſpirit of this- 
Sir e Memoirs young foldier, declared him of his ow accord one of his bed- chambet (i) which gave an 
p. 113, occafion, though the King confirmed His choice, to one of thoſe unfortunate. letters to the 
| Ghrendon's Qucen which, being ſoon after taken at Naſeby, were, by the Parliament's order, decy- 
(ados of the phered and publiſhed, on purpoſe to ſhew to how great a degree the King was governed 
e Vols by her counſels (k) [BJ. As for Sir John Greenvile, he continued to ſerve the young 
W Prince with much zeał and fidelity, and with a difintereſtedneſs that in all reſpects me- 
(% Kine's Let- rited the favour ſhe wn him, and wrought fo ſtrong a confidence in him, that when his af- 
ere fairs in the Weſt began firſt to decline, which was not long after Sir John's being ſworn 
of his bed chamber, he made choice of him, though ſo young a perſon, to go over to 

France, in order to know what aſſiſtance he might expect from thence, and whether, in 

caſe of neceſſity, it would be expedient for him to retire thither. At hit return, he brought 

a lettet from the Earl of Norwich, me King's Ambaſſador at that court, in which he very 

roundly declared, the Prince's coming thither would be his certain ruin, referring himſelf 

for bis reaſons in ſupport of ſuch a declaration as this to the bearer, whg, in vindication of 

(0 See the Earl this letter, communicated many paſſages of moment (4). We have thefe facts almoſt in 


of Clarendon's 


CS the theſe words in the work of the Noble Hiſtorian, but not &Þyllable of Sir John Greenvile ; 


2319 


est quoration. Only we Are told that this letter and meſſage was brought by one of the Prince's bed-cham- 


3 ber ( gp" he beginning of the month of March following, the Prince, at the earneſt 
pa. bpm het requeſt A thoſe who, in virtue, as they ſaid, of the King's authority, governed him, em- 
Vol. 1. g. 635+ barked for the iſles of Scilly, where he remained from the 4th of that month till the 16th 
% Rebe webs Of April, and then, by the ſame advice, retired to the ifland off Jerſey (n). Sir John 
Collections, Put Greenvile attended him all this time, and there happened a paſſage during the Priace's ſtay 


ive Vol. J. 


et, 23, in Scilly, Which, though very ſlightly touched by the Noble Writer, might, if it was in 


Cli-2ndun's our power tive it, deſerve a clearer explanation. He ſays, that the Prince received by 
Ho Von, a trumpet a ſummons, rather than an invitation, from Sir Thomas Fairfax; adding im- 
33 mediately, * It was well it came not to Pendennis, where it would have found a party a- 
> * mong the Prince's ſervants (o). It is very poſſible, this party amongſt the Prince's 


Civil Wars of 


Saad ſervants meant him as well as thoſe who were for hurrying him out of his father's domi- 
Leland, p. 178. nions. Sir Thomas Fairfax is faid to have conceived ſome perſonal diſtaſte (p) to the 
King; but there is nothing more certain, than that he was ho enemy to monarchy, and 

very freely hazarded his life and fortune afterwards for the ſervice of this Prince, when 

his affairs were in a much more deſperate condition (q): Who therefore can tell what his 

intentions might be now [C]? The Prince, after ſome ſtay at Jerſey, and freſh diſputes 
EE 7” | T0 


LB] The King was governed by her counſe/s.) This purpoſe. Bat the Juno, in his council, all of them 

(4) See this Let- letter is dated from Droitwich (4), Wednefday, May ſtrangers in that part of the world, and who had no 
ter in the Appen the 14th; and ſo much of it as regards our purpole natural intereſt in it, were extremely jealous of the 
x to Lao 5 | ; : 5 native Corniſh (5), who, they ſaw, and, indeed, it 
* Now, I muſt make a complaint to thee of my ſon was no wonder, as.zealqus to declare their love for 
Charles, which troubles' me the more, that thou their native country, as their loyalty for their natural 
mayſt ſuſpect, I ſeek, by equivacating, to hide the Prince. If this had not been the caſe, the council 
breach of my word, which L hate above all things, would have prevented, by their interpoſition, the 
* eſpecially to thee. It is this, he hath ſent to defire King's finding any thing amiſs, in his ſon's making a 
me, that Sir ſohn Greenfield may be ſworn Gentle- promotion, in his bed-chamber, founded as much in 
man of his Bed-Chamber; but already ſo publickly policy, and his true intereſt, as in affection and grati- 
engaged in it, that the refaſal would be a great diſ- tude. Ina time of perfect ſerenity, the King might, 
grace, both to my ſon, and the young gentleman, perhaps, have had reaſon for his complaint. But in 
to whom it is not fit to give a juſt diſtaſte, eſpe- this broken and diſtracted fituation of things, when 
cially now, conſidering his father's merits, his on- his ſubjefts were every where in arms againſt him, 
| hopefulneſs, beſides the great power that family has and the Prince at a diſtance, to complain of the 
in the Weſt: yet I have refuſed the admitting of Prince, and to exculpate himſelf when, at the ſame 
him, until I ſhall hear from thee. Wherefore, I time, he avers there was no fault, and to one, who 
defire thee, firſt, to chide my ſon for engaging him- could be no judge, though it ſeems ſhe always ex- 
ſelf Mthout one of our conſents ; then not to re- pected to decide, muſt. appear very ſtrange, and leſſen 
* fuſe thy own conſent ; and, laftly, to believe, that the King's character extremely; with which view it 
directly, or indirectly. I never k of this while . was publiſhed by the Parliament, and che very publi- 
* yeſterday, at the delivery of my ſon's letter. So cation of theſe letters ſufficiently ſhew, how little 


Memoirs, Vol. 
III. P · 271. 


farewel ſweet · heart, and God ſend me good news meant to confide. for: the future in the King, | 
from thee.” | forgiveneſs, if they had ever ſeriouſly defired, they 


It is but too apparent from this letter, that though would not thus maliciouſly, needleſsly, and wantonly, 
the King had a judgment ſuperior to thoſe by whom have provoked. | 1 89-24 | A. 
he was ruled, yet in reality he had no will of his [C] What bis intentions might bavnew.) The war 


(o) Hiftory of 


the Rebellion, 


Vol, V. p · 3» 


(P) Carte's Life 
of the Duke of 
— Vol. 


2 M.. Me- 
mirs of Lord 
Fairfax, by Bp. 
5 


(5) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
22 $o Mt 


own, and was very little inclined his (orffhonald have was now in a manner determined, at leaft in the Weſt, ' 


to ſend the Prince into Carnwall, it was pon a is ly, the greateſt force; which was in a ſtrange manner 
ſition, that his preſence in a part of his father's do- 

minions, which in ſome meaſure belonged to him, tween the Prince's council and the Generals, and their 
might be beneficial to both their concerns It is wggy reciprocal miſunderſtandings amongſt themſelves ; for 
plain, that the Prince underſtood it fo, and was they were as little united in their councils of State and 


well inclined to' have done what in him lay to that of War, as with each other. It is a queſtion that has 
| VOL. IV. No. 194. 2 26 E | | been 


any either. When the refobuginy was taken at Oxford where the King had the moſt friends, and, conſequent- 
w 


divided, diſperſed, and deftroyed by tho di be- 


2320 


(r) Clarendon's 
HiFory of the 
Rebe lion, Vol. 


V. p. 33. 


() Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 
284. 
Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

p. 396. 

Geſta Britanno- 
rum, by Sir G. 
Wharton. 


(e) Whitlocke's 
Memorials. 


() The Civil 
Wars of Great 
Britain and Ire- 
land, p · 320. 


quencee of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 


(6) Sir Richard 
Bulſtrode s Me- 
moirs, p. 102, 
103. 

Walker , War- 
wick. | 


G 


R'E/E NVI LE. 


amongſt his little court, came at length, contrary to the advice of his council, to à ſettied 


reſolution of going to France, which he ac 


y executed; but found ſuch a reception 
in all reſpect 


8, as, in the name of the Earl of Norwich, Sir John Greenvile had foretold 


him, and with which he was ſo diſguſted that he did not remain there long (r). About 


this time it ſeems that Sir John Greenvile returned into the ifles of Scilly; for, though 
upon the Prince of Wales's quitting theſe iſlands, and taking with him the beſt part of the 
officers who ſhould have defended them, their inhabitants ſubmitted to the Parliament, and 
received ſome ſmall garriſons. yet, as ſoon as their fleet retired, and the people had:reco- 
vered from the conſternation they were in, they reſolved to deliver themſelves from their 


new maſters ; and, as ſoon as they had done fo, they ſent to make their fabmiffion to the 


Prince of Wales, and to deſire he would fend ſome officer of experience, and well acquainted 
with their iſlands, to defend them, which they thought might be done in ſuch a manner 
as to prevent their feeling that puniſhment with which they were threatened by the Parlia- 
ment (5s). Upon this, Sir John Greenyile, with many officers who had ſerved under him, 


were ſent thither immediately, and eſtabliſhing himſelf in St Mary's, fortified as well as he 


could, and made the beſt diſpoſitions poſſible for the ſecurity and improvement of this laſt 
remnant of his. maſter's ſovercignty. The revolt of part of the fleet from the Parliament 
to the Prince made theſe iſlands of ſtill greater conſequence; for Sir John taking all the 
advantages that their commodious ſituation would. allow, ſometimes alarmed the eoaſts of 


Cornwall, ſometimes thoſe df Devon, and ſometimes his frigates cruized on thoſe of lre- 


land (6). In theſe expeditions they gave terrible alarms, and took ſeveral officers of rank 
in the Parliament's ſervice, whom they kept priſoners, but treated them gently (2). Be- 


ſides all this, Sir John was daily increaſing his forces by the reſort of many 


been more than once aſked, and perhaps, the curious 
reader will think it a queſtion worth anſwering. Whe- 
ther in ſuch a ſtate of things, any method might have 
been. track dut for preſerving the Conftitution, and 
uniting once more the Parliament with the Monarchy, 
in which, without doubt, the eſſence of our govern- 
ment conſiſts? The moderate men in the King's army, 
who diſliked the dictates of Digby, the pompous elo- 


peremptory orders of the princes Rupert and Maurice, 
had, as we have hinted before, and as we intend fully 
to explain here, caſt their eyes upon the Prince of 
Wales, and thought that under his auſpice a ſolid 
peace might be made (6). It has been inſinuated, 
that the worthieſt men on the fide of the Parliament 
had likewiſe thought of the ſame expedient ; and that 
Eſſex and Wilmot underſtood: one another on this 
head ; and that it was to prevent other people from 
being brought to underſtand it, that Wilmot was ac- 
cuſed, and arreſted in the King's army by the in- 
trignes of the miniſters, rather than any real umbrage 
taken by the King. As to the firſt point, that the 


\ calmer and more conſiderate officers on the King's 


(7) Clarendon, 
Walker, War- 
wick, Bulſtrode, 
Echard, 


(3) Eiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
Val, V. 9 · 2, 2 


ſide had this opinion, we haye the fulleſt authority to 
prove (7). In reſpe& to the Parliament, there are 
two things certain, the firſt, that the wiſe John Hamp- 
den, who meant to mend. and not to murther the 
King, er the Monarchy, had ſet his heart on one poſt, 
which was, being governor to the Prince of Wales ; a 


circumſtance, that fully proves he was no Republican, 


or inveterate enemy to the Royal family. The other 
is, that as darkly as the Noble Hiſtorian expreſſes it, 
the Parliament now, when he was ia the iſles of Scilly, 
invited the Prince (8) to come to them. They faw 
what was working by the independent republican 
faction, and they foreſaw what would be the iſſue of 
it; and at the ſame time they could diſcern no me- 


|  thod ſo likely to reſtore the xecling conſtitution, as 


(9) Hiſtory of 
King Charles II. 
by a Perſon of 


Quality, p. 6. 


(ro) Memorials, 
p. 197. 


plaeing at their head the undoubted heir of the 
Crown; and, as at this time they had the greater 

of the army, their new, as well as their old Ge- 
neral well difpoſed to it, the thing might very pro- 
bably have been done. But we muſt not expect to be 
credited on our own authority, or that of an anony- 
mous author, but whoſe work contains remark 
able facts for all that (9). If the Noble Hiſtorian, 
who ſometimes: records things of leſs moment, had 
preſerved, inſtead of ridiculing Sir Thomas Fairfax's 
meſſage, we might have been better able to judge of 
it; however, it is well it is not totally loſt. The ee- 
lebrated Lord-Keeper Whitlocke, who probably had 
ſome concern in it, treats this buſineſs thus (10). 
March 17, 1645, The Houſe being informed that 
the Prince was in Scilly, and in ſome ſtraits for want 
of proviſions, they agreed that à letter ſhould be 


4 


afficers and 
ſoldiers 


© written to ki. in 2 loving and. tender way. * | 


both Houſes of Parliament, to invite him to come 
© into the Parliament, and to reſide in ſuch place, and 
have ſuch attendants and counſelldgfFabout him as 
* ſhould be approved by bath Hou We find in 
the ſame work, that this propoſitiom was puſhed as 
far as it would go, that the Lords (11) joined in it, 


(17) lig. 


that the ſtrongeſt aſſurances were given in reſpe& to p. 190, 202, 
his liberty, and manner of living, and that at length 203, 255, 209. 


Richmond was fixed upon for the place of his reſi- 


dence. To all this, the Prince, ſometimes by the ad- 
vice, perhaps, of thoſe counſellors, the Noble Hi- 
ſtorian ſo much derided, gave very modeſt and mo- 
derate anſwers ; which kept the negotiation alive, til! 


the Prince was either perſuaded, or compelled to leave 


bg. and go to France. Neither was the King; in- 
enſible, or, perhaps, averſe to this, for when in his 
way to the Weſt, the whole county of Somerſet came 
to ſalute him near Ilcheſter, at the cloſe of a long and 


gracious ſpeech, in which he profeſſed, that he defired 


nothing ſo much as peace, and to rule according to 
the laws of the Jand, he pointed to the Prince, and 
laid (12), If I live not to do it, I hope this young 
man, my fon, your fellow foldier in this expedition 
will, to whom I-ſhall particularly it in charge. 
When he ſent his 6wn meſſage to Eſſex for peace, he 
intended to have ſent a meſſenger al with inftruc- 
tions, and this meſſenger was Mr Harding, one of the 
Prince's bed-chamber, and his (+ 3} inſtructions are yet 
extant. Add to all this, that in the laſt moſt diſmal 
ſcene of his life, when all other circumſtances of hope 
or comfort had forſook him, he had recourſe to this 
propoſition, to hear (14) which the High Court of 
Juſtice adjourned. It came, indeed, then too late, 
for the Parliament was purged, the army as much re- 
volted from them as from the King, and Cromwell 


Downes, one of his judges. cried out, Have,we (15 
no bowels? and would have gone further, if he hac 
been permitted” All theſe particulars taken together, 
moſt yndoubtedly ſhew, that at this junfture, when 
the Prince was in the iſlands of Scilly, fuch of his ſer- 
vants as thought he might have treated, were not to be 
looked upon as either wanting in their duty, to the 
King. or deſtitute of common fenſe. If after all ano- 
ther queſtion ſhould be aſked, Why, if affairs ſtood in 


this light, did not the Prince's council unanimouſly in- ( 


eline to treat? To this two things may be ſaid ; Firſt, 
It is very extraordinary the Noble Hiſtorian, who has 
recorded ſo many other things, has not thought proper 
to record theſe rexfons ; the other, that the Parliament, 
though then deſirous of receiving the Prince, were de- 
term ined never to have any thing to do with theſe mi- 
niſters, and had declared it. 5 2 17 


12 5 281 4 


(12) Walker's 
Hiſtorical Diſ- 
courſes, p. 45. 
Ruſkworth's 
Collections, Vol. 
II. Part iii. 

p. 690. 


(13) Walker's 
Hiſtorical Diſ- 
courſes, p · 33 


(14) Ruſh- 
worth's Collec- 
tions, Vol. II. 
Part iv. p. 1422, 


and his aſſociates maſters of all. But even then, Mr 142? 


1423. 

W hitlocke's Me- 
morials, p. 373» 
Lodlow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. I. 
p. 280. : 
Heath's Chroni- 
cle, p. 212, 213. 
Sir Thomas 
Herbert's Me- 
moirs, p. 116. 


15) Heath's | 
Chronicle, 


p · 467. 


(w) Heath's 
Chr \nicle, 
p · 284. 


x) Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
VI. p. 465, 

67. 

Sho Civil Wars 
of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 


5 p · 326. 


{y) Heath's 
Chronicle, 


p. 284, 233, 


2 See the ori- 
ginal articles to 
Sir John Green- 
vile, in the li- 
brary of the ſo- 
eiety for promo- 
ting Chriſtian 
Knowledge, and 
propogating the 
Goſpel. : 
Heath's Chroni- 
cle, p. 289. 
The Civil Wars 
of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 

. 326. 
L550 Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Vol. II. p. 256. 


ſoldiers who had ſerved in the late King's army, and by ſuch as had a mind to ſhare in the 


* 
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riches. which their daily captures produced (w). Theſe cireumſtances taken together, but 

more eſpecially che loud complaints of the city of London, in regard t the depredations 

to which their trade was expoſed, alarmed the Parliament ſo much, that they ſent a ſtrong 

ſquadron with a good body of land troops on board, commanded by two of the beſt offi 

cers in their ſervice, Sir George Ayſcue and General Blake, to reduce thoſe iſlands (x). 

This was in the beginning of May 1651, the King being then in Scotland, and the Durch 

having a good fleet at fea, of whom the Parliament then began to be jealous (y)). This 

was-not without reaſon, for the States had actually made propoſitions to Sir John Green- 

vile, which might have tempted a man of Teſs honour, for they offered him one hundred 

thouſand pounds to put thoſe iſlands into their hands, to which, if he had confented, Van 

Tromp was ready, with a ſquadron of twelve men of war; to have taken poſſeſſion of 

them: but Sir John, after making all the preparations neceſſary for a deſperate reſiſtance, 

entered into a treaty with General Blake; and having made him ſenſible, that, if he 

was driven to extremities, the reduction of thoſe iſlands would be very dearly purchaſed, 

he procured from him as good terms as he could reaſonably expect, which were ſigned on 

the 23d of May (z). In purſuance of theſe articles, the Parliament officers, amongſt vhom 

were the Colonels, Axtel, Sadler, and Le Hunt, were ſet at liberty, the greateſt part of 

Sir John's forces tranſported, purſuant to'thoſe articles, wherever they pleaſed to to go (a), 

and Sir John himſelf, with his principal officers, returned with Blake into England, in Menon. 
order to make his ſubmiſſion, and, without any compoſition, to live quietly upon his own Heath's Chroni- 
eſtate (5), The Parliament, amazed at the large conceffions they contained, at firſt en 
ſhewed ſome diſſatisfaction with reſpect to theſe articles, and ſeemed little inclined to rati- () Whitlocke's 
fy . Blake on the one hand repreſenting his reaſons in a very ſtrong light, and 5 
declaring on the other, that if they were not ratified he would lay down his commiſſion, 

they reſolved that they ſhould be punctually executed, and ſo they were (c) [D]. As foon (0 Lord Lan 
as he found himſelf in ſo eaſy a ſituation, Sir John thought it expedient to ſettle himſelf in Val. Il. gpng 
the world, that he might make his intereſt in Cornwall and Devonſhire ſtill more conſidera- n 
ble, and, at he ſame time, take off the apprehenſions which thoſe then in poſſeſſion of p. 30, go. * 
the governmint entertained of his principles and activity. Accordingly, in 1652 he eſpou- 


(a) Whitlocke's 


p. 39, 90. 


ſed Jane, the only ſurviving daughter of Sir Peter Wych, who, after reſiding twelve years 


as Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, was made Comptroller of the Houſhold to Charles I. 


upon whom he made a very conſiderable ſettlement, in which he durſt not take the title of 


Knight, but ſtiles himſelf John Greenvile, ſon and heir of Sir Bevil Greenvile, late of 


| beloved in his country, conducted his correſpondence ſo warily, behaved ſo decently to 
_ perſons in power, lived ſo uncxceptionably in the country, that he met with little mole- 


(16)Whirlocke's 
Memorials, 
. 473 


he was always one of the Commiſſioners appointed by King Charles for carrying on his af- 


ro} And fo they were.) It is very clear that Sir 


(4) Dugdale's 
Baronage, Vol. 
II. P · 480. 


Stowe in the county of Cornwall (4). The eaſineſs of his citcumſtances, and this alteration 
in his family, did not in the leaft abate his zeal for the King's ſervice. On the contrary, 


fairs in England, and for concerting meaſures with his triends for the ſupport of his Maje- 
ſty and his brethren abroad, or for the bringing him home, He was not even diſcouraged 
when it became neceſſaty for the Ki g to grant a new commiſſion (e), on account of the 


| (e) Baker's 
treachery of one of thoſe, and him none of the leaſt capable, who had been named in the 1 N | 
former. But Sir John, though a young man, in poſſeſſion of a good fortune, and entirely Life of Dr Ber- 


1 wick, p 185, 

454+ tcl Bl 
Clarendon's Hiſ- 
tory of the Re» 
bellion, Vol. VI. 


p. 667—66g. 


He had, 


ſtation, though he was ſometimes reſtrained, and remained always ſuſpected [E]. 
| od | beſides 


EY 


jou Greenvile, while he remained” poſſeſſed of theſe 
ands, gave the wotld a very different notion of them, 


from what had ever been entertained before. A very 


knowing and candid writer ſays, that he made it evi- 
dent, that the poſt he had taken was a key (16) that 
opened a paſſage to ſeveral nations. He had a great 
garriſon to ſabſiſt, and, as the iſlands afforded little for 
that parpoſe, he was forced to make uſe of his frigates ; 


the captains of which, under various pretences, made 


free with the ſhips of all nations, and amongſt others, 


took twenty fail of Dutch merchant-men, of which the 


(15) Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 
234. 


(13) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Voi. II. p. 256. 
Heath's Chreni- 
cle, p. 288, 


(19) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 


p. 493. 


States complained loudly to King Charles II. (17) who 
was then in Scotland; and, at the ſame time, ſent 
Admiral Van Tromp, with a compleat ſquadron, to 
procure ſatisfaction by force, or, which they rather af- 
fefted, to obtain poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands for a ſam of 
money (18). Sir John made no farther uſe of this lat- 
ter propoſal, than to draw from the Parliament better 
terms. Admiral Blake did not grant theſe till he had 
tried what could be done by. force, for he debarked 
Captain Morris (19) with a conſiderable force, who at- 
tacked the two iſfands of Triſco and Briers. with his beſt 
troops, which they carried indeed after a long diſpute. 
But Colonel Wogan, who defended them, ſold them 


ſo dear, that they did not care to purchaſe any thing 
more upon the ſame terms ; and therefore, upon his 


retreat to St Mary's, where there were great maga- 


zines and tolerable fortifications, the Parliament Gene- 
als very wiſely changed their batteries, and p d 

onourable terms. Sir John Greenvile ſtipulated in the 
firſt place indemnity for all under his command, and 
next, a free paſſage for them wherever they had a 


mind to go. By theſe propoſitions he kept his people 


firm; and we {hall be the leſs ſurprized, that even 
Blake was willing to be rid, almoſt at any rate, of ſuch 
troubleſome people, when we: learn, that, at the time 
of Sir John's ſurrender, - he had, under his command, 
three and twenty field-officers (20), fixty captains, a 
proportionable number of ſubalterns, and that all the 
private men were veterans,” who, under ſack; comman- 
ders, would not have been eaſily ſubdued, and who, if 
hard preſſed, might have called in the Dutch if they 
had pleaſed. . This great affair, which Sir John ma- 
naged with ſo much firmneſs, prudence, addreſs, 
with two ſuch great men as Ayſcue and Blake at the 
head of a fleet of, fifty ſail, did him ſo much the more 
honour,-as he. was at this time but in the twenty-third 

ear of his age, a ſeaſon when conduct is not always 
en; even where courage is not wanting. | 


LE] Though be. wa, ſometimes reſtrained and always 
fuſpeZed.] We have, in a former article, dwelt a lit 
tle on the. the natural ſagacity and prudenee of this fa 
mily, and of the wonderful ſteadineſs and calmneſs — 


(20) Heath's 
Chronicle, 
p. 289. 
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beſides that general plan, concerted among the King's friends, ſome particular views of hib 
own. He knew the cloſe cagnection that had ſubſiſted berween Sir Brvil Greenvile and 
Sir Thomas Monk, the obligations, that General Monk, who now commanded in Scor- 
land, had to Sir Richard Greenvile ; and he foreſaw that there might be a time when his 


relation to that family might be of uſe. 


When he came to reſide at Kilkhampton, he 


{f) See the De- found the parſonage as well as his eſtate under ſequeſtration, on account of the delinquen- 

cy, that is the loyalcy, of Mr Rouſe, the incumbent, into whoſe church the ſequeſtrator 
had thruſt his ſon. But, upon the death of Mr Roule, the living being vacant; Sir John 
exerted his right, and beſtowed it upon Mr Nicholas Monk, the General's brother, who, 
having married a widow, lived ſilently and peaceably at a ſmall living, about twelve miles 


dication prefixed 
to Dr Price's 


Myſtery and Me- 


thod ot the 
King's Reſtora- 
tion. 


Sleinner's Life of from it. 


General Monk, 
N go, 91. 


Gumble's Life of 


General Monk, 
p. 104» 


This living of Kilkhampton was worth three hundred pounds a year (%); and, at 


the time Sir John beſtowed it, he gave Mr Monk to underſtand, that, if he ſhould afterwards 
have any occaſion for his ſervice with his brother, he ſhould depend upon him. Mr Monk 
thereupon made him, as a due teſtimony of gratitude, a clear promiſe, which, as ſoon as 


| 5 4 
this gentleman's father, 
reſembled him extremely ; for, with great quickneſs of 
parts, and with much ſolidity of judgment, he had a 
degree of prudence, that, perhaps, did more in the 


management of thoſe dangerous amd difficult things wit 


which he was intruſted, than all his other great quali- 
ties together. He did not promote the King's intereſt, 
or rather endeavour to promote it, as ſome did, by 
feaſting, and having conſtantly about him a number of 
dependants, obſtreperouſly zealous for the cauſe; but, 
on the contrary, held a fair correſpondence with all his 
neighbours in general, and was particularly careful in 
cultivating an acquaintance and friendſhip with ſuch 
gentlemen of fortune and family, as, in the beginning 
of the troubles, had engaged on the fide of the Parlia- 
ment, and afterwards changed their ſentiments on ſeeing 


the unexpected and unnatural lengths to which things 


(zt) Baker's 
e, 
» 040. 
| Sant Life of 


downe's Warks, 
Vol. II. p · 258. 


(22) Liſe of Dr 
Barwick, P · 185, 


4 
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43.1 
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cle, p. 448. 
(23) Baker's 
Chronicle, 

p · 640. 12 


had been carried But this modeſty and ſilence did not 
render him at all leſs ſteady or leſs uſeful in the King's 
ſervice, in promoting which, he was in the firſt com- 
miſſion which his Majeſty granted for the management 
of his affairs in England, and which, for it's ſuppoſed 
impenetrable ſecrecy, was commonly ſtyled, The Sealed 
Knot. It was (21) compoſed of the Earl of Oxford, 


the Lord Bellaſis, Sir William Compton, Sir Richard 


Willis, Colonel John Ruſſel, and Sir John Greenvile. 
But, in October 1659, it was diſcovered, that Sir Ri- 


_ Chard Willis betrayed all to Secretary Thurloe (22). 


Upon this, Sir Edward Hyde wrote to all his corre- 
ſpondents to give them notice of Sir Richard's beha- 
viour ; and the King, upon his return into the Low- 
Countries from the tour he had made to the frontiers 
of Spain, found it neceſſary to ſend over a new com- 
miſſion (23), conceived in the following terme: 
Charles, by the Grace of God, Kiag of England, 


Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 


Faith, &c. To our right truſty and well beloved, Ar- 
* thur Anneſley, Eſq; (afterwards Earl of Angleſey) 
John Mordaunt, (afterwards Lord Viſcount Mor- 
« daunt) Sir Thomas Peyton, Bart. Sir John Green- 
« vile, Knight, and William Legg, Eſq; and to ever 

of them greeting. We do, by theſe preſents, con 

« ſtitute and appoint you our commiſſioners, giving you 
or any one or more of you power to treat with any 
our ſubjefts of our kingdom of England, and domi- 
nion of Wales, that are or have been in arms againſt us 
or our father of bleſſed memory, or that have contri- 
* buted to the preſent rebellion in England (excepting 
* ſuch as actually ſat in 2 for the taleing away 
the life of our ſaid father, or pleaded, as counſel 
learned, againſt his life, or attended as miniſters to 
© that odious pretended court, or laid hands on his 
« perſon in the execution of that horrid murther), and 
to aſſure them in our name, That, if they ſhall for- 
fſalce the ES and join heartily and ef- 
+ feually for the ſupprefſing of the ſame, and for our 
« reſtoration to the rights due to us by the Jaws of God 
© and that of our kingdom; That then we will not 
only freely pardow their former oppoſing us and our 
« dear father, and all other their crimes and offences in 
acting in, adhering to, or complying with, the faid 
« rebellion ; but that we will recompgnſe and reward 
* ſuch of them, as ſhall, by any remarkable ſervice, 
merit of us, either by reducing or r any 
* town, fort, or garriſon of the rebels into our bands, 


Sir Bevil, in which Sir John 


time, ſo as to enjoy quietly, and without 


an 


or into the poſſeſſion and power of you, or of any 
other truſtee employed by us or you for our ſervice. 
And what you or any. one or more of you, ſhall, by 
ks - of this our commiſſian in writing, under your 
hands, or the hands of any one or more of you, pro- 
* miſe in our name, in this kind we ſhall ratify and 
confirm and perform Given at our court at Bruſſels, 
* this 11th day of March 1659, in the CC year 


of our reign *? | | 

In conſequence of this commiſſion, Af who were 
named in it concurred in their endeavours, and left no 
path untried, no method uneſſayed, to reconcile to the 
King's cauſe ſuch as they thought any way capable of 
promoting it. In this they made a very great progreſs ; 
for, as moſt of the ſenfible Lawyers. were averſe to 
overturning every thing that reſembledithe antient con- 
ſticution in the State, ſo the learned and conſcientious 
Nonconformiſts were as little pleaſed with the deſtrue- 
tion of the Church The nobility could not but fee 
with regret, that they were conſounded with the bulk 
of the people, and entitled to no f:rcher reſpe& than 
what reſulted from ' courteſy, and the remembrance of 
their former ſtation. Merchants and citizens, who had 
enriched themſelves by trade, were infinitely defirous 
of ſeeing things ſettled, that they might be able to pur- 
chaſe lands with ſafety ; and there wanted not ſome, 
even among thoſe who had been deepeſt in the worſt 
practices, who, forſeeing what afterwards happened, 
were deſirous, at any hazard, to make their peace: in 
| ueſtion, 
what they had acquired by ſo many former hazards. 
This confuſion of intereſts, the commiſſioners jointly 
and ſeparately managed with ſo much dexterity, that 
many of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the kingdom 
in point of intereſt and property, not a few of the offi- 
cers in the army, and ſome even among the new cour- 
tiers, that is, thoſe who attached themſelves to the fa- 
mily of Cromwell, upon a ſuppoſition tha; the govern- 
ment might have continued in his family, overcoming 
all former prejudices, in a confidence that all paſt fail- 
ings would be likewiſe forgotten, reconciled, themſelves 
thoroughly, and engaged heartily to ſerve the King, 
and to reſtore him to his juſt rights. The remainder cf 
the Long Parliament, who were at this time in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſupreme authority, were far enough from 
being ignorant of what was paſſing ; but, on the one 
hand, they conſidered the attachment of the army to 
them as an invincible ſecurity againſt all their enemies, 
and, on the other hand, they flattered themſelves, that 
they ſhoald for ever fix this army, which however had 
turned them once out before, to their intereſts, aggran- 
dize themſelves their relations, and lay all their 
opponents in the dirt, by ſuffering theſe ſecret deſigns 
ro y wr into act, then ſuppreſs them by the ſword, 
and laftly, ſweep- away the fortunes of all concerned, 
by an unrelenting att of forfeiture ; and this, notwith- 
ſtanding the antient ties of blood or friendſhip; that 
_—_ ubſiſt between them and thoſe who were thus 
deſtined to deflruftion. Such were the perils to which 


Sir John Greenvile voluntarily expoſed himſelf, for 


otherwiſe, he might have ſat ſtill in the peaceable en- 
joyment of his paternal eſtate, and have been treated 


with all poſſible kindneſs by thoſe who would have in- 
dulged him in, any thing, fo he left them their autho- 


rity. ina 


[F] Pho 
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GREENYILE. 
opportunity offered, he likewiſe very readily and. 
hisg followed upon this immediately; but, when the general inſurrect ion was concer- 
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ted, which was the laſt great plan for the King's reſtoration, upon which all his hopes de- 
pended, and in ſupport of which he determined to riſque his perſon, it was thought expe- 
dient to make ſome freſh overtures to General Monk, notwithſtanding he had obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence upon ſome former hints and invitations from the King ; and in this deſign it 
was judged, that no one could fo well ſerve his Majeſty as Sir John Greenvile, who was 


alſo.very deeply embarked in the other affair F J. Upon this; in the ſummer of | 


Tx ] V, was alſo very deeply embarked in the other 


affair.] We have, in the former note, ſhewn in what 
manner the King's affairs were managed at home by 
his commiſſioners, with whom be concurred to the ut- 


time in any manner that ſhould, appear to them ne- 
ceffary, for their encouragement. We have before ob- 
ſerved, that this defign had a very broad bottom; for 
the Rbyaliſts, or thoſe who had been in arms for the 
late King, and the friends of the old Parliament, look- 
ing with abhorrence upon this.remnant.; began to per- 
ceive now be were cool, and had leiſure to reflect, 
that their int 
not ſo remqte from each other as they had formerly 
imagined. Bat as they were thoroughly ſenſible that 
prejudices ſtill, prevailed amongſt the middle ſort of 
eople, they Very prudently agreed that the riſing 
Id be begun by ſuch as had been always avowed 
friend to liberty, and never in arms for the late King, 
of whom there was enough in all the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales to make a formidable appearance (24). 
Sir George Booth was to raiſe Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. 
Sir Thomas Middleton Shropſhire and Flintſhire. Sir 
John Carter Denbighſhire. The Earl of Stamford Lei- 
ceſterſhire. The Lord Willoughby of Parham (who 
alſo advanced money to buy arms) Suffolk. Colonel 
Rofficer Lincolnſhire. Colonel Popham Somerſetſhire 
and Wilthire, and to ſecnre Briftol and Taunton. Mr 
Edward Dunch and others Berkſhire. Major-General 


| 2 „the Herbert of Wotceſter, and Mr How, 
— Sir Willen Es i x 


| mpton, Sir Thomas 
horp, and Mr Fanſhaw, Hartfordſhire. Mr Mor- 


daunt, Sir Francis Vipcent, and Sir Adam Brown, Sur: 
ry. We might mention many more in almoſt every 
uy the kingdom ; but that theſe are ſufficient to 
ew the nature of the defign, and the manner in which 
it was managed, only one thing more is neceſſary, both 
in point of authority and for the fake of perſpicuity, 
and that is the Declaration (25), which was to juſti 
this riſing, and which was penned with great care and 
circumſpection, probably by the commiſſioners them- 
ſelves, ſo as to comprehend, and within a very narrow 
compaſs, the views of all the honeſt part of the nation ; 
and therefore it follows. - rand . 
* Since it hath pleaſed Almighty God to ſuffer the 
* ſpirit of diviſion to continue in this diſtracted nation, 
© and to leave us without any ſettled foundation of, re- 
« ligion, liberty, and property, the legiſlative power 
1 1 ny at pleaſure and contemned, the army, qaiſed 
* at firſt for our defence, abuſed, and miſled into un- 
* warrantable actions, by the cunning and ambition of 
* ſome of the ſuperior officers, no face of government 


« appearing, either in any fingle perſon, or a body of 


men in council lawfully conſtituted, to ,whom the 
* grievances of the people may with any probability of 
„Res be properly addreſſed. Therefore we bein 
cbnſtcious of our duty, and fenfible* of our own an 


_ © the nation's ruin if theſe diſtractions continue, or 


4 
ne property, of the 


iſſue in a more fixed oppreſſion, by fome ſettlement, 


© inconſiftent with the laws, ce, and intereſt of 


FE nations, have taken arms in defence of ourſelves, 
* and all others who will partake with us in the vindi- 
cation and maintenance of the freedom of Parliaments, 

inſt all violence whatſoe ver, of the * os 

people of this na- 
tion, who at preſent groan ander egal, arbitrary, 
and inſupportable taxes and payments, unknown to 
* our anceſtors. This being our duty to God and to 
man, and our only defign, we cannot deſpair of the 
* blefling of him who gives victory, nor of the chear- 
* ful concurrence of all good people, nor of the unde 
© ceived part of the army, whoſe arrears and increaſe 
VOL. IV. No. CXC. 


moſt of his power, and very frankly offered to hazard 
is own pers and the perſons of His brothers, at any 


reſts were the ſame, and their principles 


tho 


„King 


* of future pay, and advancement of high command, 
* we ſhall by all means procure ſuffering no impoſi- 
* tion of force on any man's conſcience ; and to this 
we doubt not but all honeit Engliſnmen will ſay; 
Amen, Amen | 

The day firſt fixed for this rifing was the firſt of July, 
but, from the number of perſons engaged in it, and 
their diſtance from each other, it became abſolutely 
neceſſary to delay it for a month; of which the 
King, who was very punctual on his part, and was 
come to the coaſt of France in diſguiſe (26), had (26) Bker's 
notice. In this ſhort interval, a diſcovery ; was Chronicle. 
made from the indiſeretion of Lady Mary 3 1 
upon which, herſelf, Mr Byron, and arley, were wick, p. 206, 
committed to the Tower (27) ; but, as we obſerved in 207. 
the former note, ſome of the principal- perſons in the 
Committee of Safety, ſtood in no need of ſuch informa- . 
tion. They had it earlier and from a much better _— 
hand, the King's diſcarded commiſſioner (28), in whom, "The Civil Wars 
though the King's friends no longer confided, yet th 


(27) Whit!ocke's 


of Great Britain 
could not hinder his diſcloſing thoſe ſchemes with d Ireland, 


which he had been formerly truſted ; ſo that his new Kane . 


friends were abundantly well acquainted with every thing cle, p. 423, 424. 
that related to the general meaſure, though they thinie . 
not know by name particular men. By the help of (28) Life of Dr 
theſe informations, they took their precautions ſo well, Barwick, p. 185. 
that they diſſipated moſt of the intended riſings, which | 
was very eaſy for them' to do, excepting only that of 

Sir George Booth in Cheſhire, Sir Thomas Middleton 


- in. Denbighſhire, and Lord Byron at Nottingham, a- 


gainſt whom marched Major-General Lambert, with 
three regiments of foot, three of horſe,” and ſome troops 
of dragoons, Forces were likewiſe ſent for from Ire- 
land, fo that Sir George Boath was quickly overpowered 
(29). While Lambert was thus dealing with their op- 
ponents in the field, the Council of State having com- 
municated their lights to the Parliament, 'they con- 
trived how to deal with them as faſt as they fell into ons Me 
their hands. They ſummoned by proclamation the 2. 693. s 
Earl of Litchfield, Mr Mordaunt, Major General © 
Brown, Sir William Compton, Sir Thomas Leven- 

rpe, and Mr Fanſhaw, to ſurrender, which the three 
laſt did. The Earl of Stamford was taken in his own 
houſe in arms, and ſent to Leiceſter ; the Lords Falk- 
land and Delawar were committed to the Tower, as 


(29) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 
p. 633, 684. 


were alſo the Earl of Cheſterfield, the Lord Viſcount 


Falconbridge, the Lord Bellaſis, Lord Charles How- 

ard, and Lord Caſtleton. ' The Earl of Oxford was 

committed to the cuftody of a Serjeant at Arms (30). (30) Heath's 
All this was with a view to fix their authority upon an Chronicle, 
immoveable baſis, and to deliver themfelves at once Erft. Cin 

þ F + | e Civil Wars 

from all their enemies, by diſtributing. as near as poſſi- f Great Britain 
ble, all the property in the kingdom amongſt their and h<land, 
friends, or ſuch as by theſe gifts might be made ſo. p. 370. 
They had no fooner the news of Sir George Booth's 
being taken, than they voted Lambert one thouſand 
ounds to huy him à jewel (3 r), and reſolved to draw 
rom Sir George Baoth, if poſſible, the names of all 
who were embarked in his defign, but his memory 
would not ſerye him for that (32). He acknowledged 
very frankly, that his deſign was to reſtore the King. 
It is much leſs wonderful that the remnant of a Parlia- 
ment ſhould be fo highly tranſported with their victory, 
than that their opponents in general ſhould concur in Heath's 
that ſentiment, and give up every thing for loft. The — | 
Royaliſts retired into the moſt diſtant and leaſt fre- p. 426. 
quented parts of the kingdom. Monk not only diſ- 
miſſed his brother, bat, as the reader will ſee in the 

text, began to think of laying down his command ; 

or elſe thought. it requifite to make ſuch an offer, that 

he might from thence collect how far they ſuſpeQed or 

had proof of his being acquainted with Sir George 

Booth's defiyn. The firmeſt men about the King be- 

| 26 F einst 4 * 


(31) Whitlacke's 
Memorials, 

p. 683. 

Heath's Chroni- 
CC, p. 427. 
Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, Vol. II. 
p. 696. 


3 
0 


A 


| King wrote Sir John Greenvile a letter, intimating his hopes, and at che Gime time in- 

. clofed another to General Monk; but though both theſe were chuched in unlimited 

terms, as the reader will ſee in the notes [G]; yet Sir John was, by private inſtructions, 

confined to the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, to be diſtributed among 

/e) Price's 8;- ſuch officers as the General ſhould find it requilite to gain (g). There was at this time a 
tory and Method very ſtrange concurrence of events; the great enterprize was on the point of breaking out, 
Rego ada, 5. g. and indeed did break out under Sir George Booth (H). Colonel Jonathan Acking, after- 
wards Sir Jonathan, and Governor of Barbadoes, had been ſent to Monk to acquaint him 

(+) Bakers. with the deſign, and to procure his concurrence (i). At this very juncture, Sir Hugh 
p. 649. Pollard, Sir Thomas Stukely, and ſome other loyal gentlemen in the Weſt, had framed 
Hits hs à defign of ſending Mr Nicholas Monk to his brother, as the moſt likely perſon to gain 


Revellion, Vol. him over to the King's intereft ; but in the firſt place it was held expedient that he ſhould 
p. 672. 


The CI Wars go to London, where Sir John Greenvile then was, and receive his laſt inſtructions from 


of Oreat Brirain im (k). Sir John had alſo the ſame views, and therefore inſtantly approved of the de- 
b. 3696. gn, and communicated to him both the King's letters. He alfo deſired to embark 
Hearh's Chroni- Dr Clarges, whoſe ſiſter General Monk had married, and to whom Mr Nicholas Monk 
3, k.. had communicated his intentions before he went to Sir John. He very honeſtly re 


(i) Price's Hifto- his commiſſion, which Dr Clarges very wiſely declined ; he conſidered that Sir John 
Ache Kin, Greenvile was a declared Cavalier, and that it would be very improper for him, who was 


Reftoration, the General's agent at London, to have any intercourſe with a gentleman of that character. 
ys He concurtyl however ſo far, as to preſs the Divine to execute the commiſſion he had un- 
(% Bakers dertaken; and becauſe all the ways to Scotland were obſtructed, he took care to provide a 
Chronicle, frigate for the tranſporting of Mr Nicholas Monk thither, and conveyed him fafe on ſhip- 
p 93%, sn. board(/), fully inſtructed how to manage his negotiations with caution, and expreſsly di- 


| (1) Skinner: TeCted to communicate with none but the General, except Dr Samuel Barrow, Phyſician 


MK ok to the army, a very diſcreet gentleman, and Mr John Price his Chaplain; the firſt of 
which was ejected out of Trinity-College in Cambridge for his affection to his Majeſty, 
and the latter the ſon of a ſequeſtred miniſter, always educated in principles of loyalty, a 

od ſcholar, and an honeſt man; both recommended by Clarges to the General, at his 

rſt going into Scotland, to be near his perſon. The General received his brother kindly, 

and having made choice of a few perſons about him whom he could truſt, and united them 

together by a ſolemn oath of ſecrecy, he directed an expoſtulatory letter to be drawn up, 

addreſſed to the Parliament, which he propoſed ſhould have been ſigned by moſt of his 

officers, and, as far as can be collected, intended this as a prologue to an action of much 

greater conſequence, He changed his mind, however, ſuddenly, and refolved to do no- 

„ thing 

gan to deſpair; and Charles, ſeeing no hopes of his * I cannot eafily reward, but I will do all I can. 

reſtitution, but from the reconciliation between France * And I do authorize you to treat with him, and not 

(33) Claren don and Spain, ſet out for the Pyrenees (33) in order to * only to aſſure him of my kindneſs, but that I will 
Hiſtory of the promote it. In fix or ſeven weeks however all things very liberally reward him with ſuch an eſtate in land, 
22 Vol. altered their face, the Parliament reſolved to abate the * and ſuch a title of honour, as himſelf ſhall defire, 
.es fpirit of the army. The army ſhewed no diſpoſition to * if he will declare for me, and adhere to my intereſt. 
ſuffer it. On the 6th of October, the city, to promote And whatſoever you ſhall promiſe to him on my be- 

a better underſtanding amongſt them, invited the Par- half, or whatever he, or you by his advice, ſhall 

liament, the council of ſtate, and the field officers, to * promiſe to any of his officers, or the army under 


(24) Whitlocke's dinner (34), at Grocer's-Hall. On the 12th of the his command, (which command he ſhall ſtill keep) 
Memorials, ſame month the Parliament declared the commiſſions of I will make good and perform, on the word of a 


p. 684. Lambert and many other officers null, and the very King. 

next day the officers nulled that, by ſetting guards > = 9 
(35) Heath's on the Houſe of Commons (35). All this time Sir | Your affectionate Friend, 
e John Greenvile lived in his houſe in Covent-Garden, July 21, 1659. | 
Tut Ch Wars With more apparent tranquility than almoſt an man of 5 Charles R. 
of Great Britain his condition; and though he neglected nothing that 15 


and Ireland, was in his power to comfort and relieve the diſtreſſed, 


P- 379, 371. to furniſh ſafe retreats to thoſe whom their fears had 


Whitecke"*Me- driven to hide themſelves, and laboured to mollify the That to the General was. 


635, rſons in power with regard to thoſe who were in con- 
WW — ; _ he found ſuch a variety of pretences for SIR, 


doing all this, independent of party, that he ſeemed I cannot think you wiſh me ill, for you have no 


to act rather like a generous -natured man, and * reaſon ſo to do, and the good I expect from you 
one who was above — ad, in their diſtreſs, will bring ſo great a benefit to yaur country, and to 
than as a warm Cavalier. | | | © your fel that I cannot think you will decline my 
[G] In the notes.] The reader, on the peruſal of ; intereſt. The perſoa who gives, or ſends this to 
theſe letters, will very clearly diſcern how entirely the you hath authority to ſay ſo much from me; and if 
King truſted Sir John Greenvile, and how little 9 65 vyou once reſolve to take my intereſt to heart, I will 
he had of General Monk, otherwiſe than through his * leave the way and manner of declaring it entirely 


(36) Baker's influence (26 to your own judgment, and will comply with the 
| ay gg | (9's * advice which you ſhall give me. The har) I refer 
1 . © to the perſon who conveys this to you, it is in 
* + 24x {ag To Sir John Greenvile. © your _— to make me as kind to you as you can 
P93 94 411 | « defire, and to have me always, 
I am confident that George Monk can have no | Your affectionate Friend, 
* malice in his heart againſt me, nor hath he done July 21, 1659. | | 
any thing againſt me, which I cannot eafily pardon ; | Charles R. 
and it is in his power to do me ſo great ſervice that * 
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( 
| 
( 
] 
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(n) knee Hi thing till he faw what became of Sit George Boorh's enterprize (n. As thet gentle. 
Ro -— man was defeated on the firft, and ſent priſoner to'the 'Tower on 82 — of 
Reftorativn Auguſt, Monk immediately cauſed his letter to be burnt unſigned, and finding the mem- 
p. 2326. 


bers, who were ſtiled the Parliament, began to diſplace ſeveral of his officers, and to new 
model his army, he grew ſo diſſatisfied, that he actually ſent a letter to this remnant () of 
a Parliament, to defire he might have leave to lay down his command, and paſs the re- 
mainder of his days in quiet. He reprimanded his brother for having entered into a de- 
ſign of ſuch conſequence, adviſed him to mindthe affairs of his profeflion for the future, 
and went ſo far as to tell him, that if either he or his coufin Greenvife ſuffered this bufineſs 
to come to light, he would do his beſt to ruin them both (). But before the Parliament 
could coine to any reſolution upon his requeſt, they were tyrned out by Fleetwood and 
Lambert, ſo that the victory, which they believed would have fully eſtabliſhed their power, 
proved the ruin of it. The government, panty Ave army, was a kind of council 
compoſed of twenty-three perſbos, with the Keeper, Whitlocke at their head, to whom 
This, revolution was made on the 


(n) Baker's 
Chronicle, 
p. 043+ 


o) Skinner's 
L fe of General 
Monk, p · 109, 
110. 


(p) Baker 


Chronicle, they gave the title of the 2 5 5 ittee of Saſety (90. 

p. 65, 13th of Otober, and General Monk no footer received the news, than he declared imme- 
Nemorals, diately, notwithſtanding all that was paſt, for the remnant of the Parliament that had been 
p · 685. 


turned out (g), In the mean time his brother returned into England by ſea, and giving 


no other anſwer to Sir John Greenvile than that he was under an oath of. ſecrecy, he com- 


municated this to the King, ſo that for the preſent all hopes from General Monk were laid 


) Clarendon's 
5 Rn of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
VI. p. 698. 
The Civil Wars 
of Oreat Britain 


the latter nevertheleſs marched againſt him witli an army much ſuperior in force, and if he 
had proceeded with the ſame activity with which he began, in all probability he had car- 
ried his point. But if Lambert was ſtronger in men, Monk had the advantage in point 
of money, fince he had about feventy thoufand pounds in bank; Lambert had very little, 
3 and no means to raiſe more, unleſs he would have done it by open force (3). While 
(es Mechod of things were in this disjointed ſtate, and Lambert with the beſt part of his forces at New- 
the Reſtoration, caſtle, the remnant: of the Long Parliament made a bold puſh, took advantage of the ſoft 
p#'* temper of General Fleetwood, brought over the beſt part of the troops that were left about 
| (Baker's Chr-o- London, and on Chriftmas day took 1 of their old ſeats again at Weſtminſter, 
_ b. 6% of the army in Ireland and fleet having alſo declared for them (:). This did not hinder Ge- 
General Monk, neral Monk from proceeding in his own way, and marching into England in ſupport of 
pe 134- Lord Fairfax, who had raiſed the North in his favour 5 however, he ſent Major- 
0 rage Hite: Morgan back into Scotland with a reaſonable force, 
ry and Met 0 


the King's Re- 
eration, p. 72. 


and Ireland, 


* 377. 
Rand Chroni- 


cle, [0 430. 


neral 
| land with a real that he might have ſomething behind 
him to truſt to (4), On the third of, February, General Monk, at the head of his forces; 

entered London, and, as through the courſe of a long winter march, he had behaved with 
ü ſo much darkneſs and reſerve, that, except Lord Fairfax and one or two who were about 
Retellion, Vol. him, nobody ever knew or gueſſed at his meaning ; ſo, after he came to the Parliament, 
Med Chronin he balanced with ſo great circumſpection, that he was believed to be firm to one fide to- 
de, p. 43% day, and appeared quite another man to-morrow. By theſe dexterous ſhiftings, with thoſe 
TG a Britzin who were continually contriving to ſhift him out of his power, he did what Cromwell, 
Fleetwood, of Lambert, could never do before; that is, he engaged, or rather he obliged, 

the remnant of the Long Parliament, firſt to admit the ſecluded members, then to pur an 


and Ireland, 
Waihocke's Me- | F ; | 
end to their own ſeſſion, and to iſſue writs for a new Parliament (w), returnable April 25, 


morials, p. 691. 


aſide (r). General Fleetwood and Lieutenant- General Lambert both coutted Monk, but 


(0% Baker's 2660. He was then, as maſter of all, courted by all; the great leaders of the Parliament 
Chronicle, p. Offered him Hampton- Court, and a great. revenue, at length the ſupreme authority in 
657,653 what form and with, what title he thought fit (u). The French Ambaſſador ſeconded this 
Hiſtory of the 


Rebellion, Vol. 


propoſal (y) ; for Cardinal Mazarin, who had made fo good aſe of the firſt, was willing to 


) 23 


VI. p. j. beſpeak the friendſhip of this ſecond Cromwell upon any terms. Sir John Greenvile, 
Stinner's Life of who was likewiſe amongſt thoſe whe kept a ſtrict eye upon the General and all his 
2 = ' motions, reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of executing. the commiſſion he had ſo 
| Frier' Hiſtory long ago received from his maſter, and at the hazard of his life to draw the King out 
the King'sReſtc» Of that perplexity in which he then ſtood IH]. But this opportunity was not to be 2 , 
ration, p. 60, | WE Ok | | 5 5 | 


nd 
the 


| C 3 #68: {Edu t4d 4 No | 
[EI] In which be thew flrod.}. In order to habe 4 General frequently wore out the Chancellor's patience, 


patience 
jaſt and preciſeridea how this important tranſaction of who was very deſirous to be at the bottom of his de- 


the King's Reſtoration was b 


yought about, and by 


wick, written at the time, and which are happily pre- 
ſerved. Theſe are authentic and unexceprtionable evi- 
dences, for, beyond all doubt, the Chancellor was ma- 
ſter of moſt of the King's intelligence. From thoſe let- 
ters, in the carher part of the year, it is moſt appa- 


fign, and = little piqued that none of his friends 


whom; the beſt method that can be deviſed, is to could aſſiſt him. In a very long letter, dated Fe- 
| conkder the letters of Sis Edward Hyde to Dr Bar- bruary 20, 1660, N. 8. he tells Dr Barwick, that 


* ke conceives Mr Otway muſt be with him, and 


© then, ſays he, you cannot be kept in ſuſpence 
as to what Monk reſolves to do, and if Clarges hath 
* the courage to ſhew him the King's letter, it muſt 


work upon him as much as if it had been written to 
* himſelf.” In the fame letter there is another para- 
ph, that the reader will certainly peruſe with plea- 


ure, as it affords us a true pi of the Chancellor's 
mind in that i 


rent that at Bruſfels they only fatigued themſelves with 
gueſſes and conjectures, as to Monk's temper and diſ- 
poſition, and comforted themſelves with the hopes 
that Colonel Cloberry, Mr Otway, and or Red- 
man, whom Der Barwick had reconciled to King, 
and who had all of them ſome (intereſt with Monk, 
might work upon him. However, the reſerves of the * all ſharp expoſtulations till they can 


make a elearer 
judgment 


1323 


(zw) Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 
437, 438, 439. 
Gumble's Life of 
General Monk, 
p. 228, 263, 
271. ; 
The Civil Wa 
of Great Britain 
and Ireland, p · 
375» 376, 577. 
Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 

p. 694, 696. 
Skinner's Motus 
Compoſit. p. 28, 
36, 4. 


(#) Price's Hi- 
ftory ard Method 
of the King's 
Reſtoration, 

p. 127, 128. 
Skinner's Life of 
General Mcnk, 
p. 251, 252. 
Baker's Chroni- 
cle, p. 69 . 
Clarendon's 
Hiflory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
VI. p. 716, 752. 
Cumble's Life of 
General Monk, 
p · 270. 

Sir Philip War- 
wick's Memoirs, 
p. 426. 


(y) Baker's 
Chronicle, 


p. 695. 


important criſis (37). I did hope that (37) Barwick's 
our laſt letters would have brought us ſome news of Life, p. 499, 
the city's reſentment, but I believe they will avoid 59% 


(38) Barwick's 


* 


the General; vas aware of this;deſigns. and. kept at ſuch a diſtance, that Sir John knew 
not bow to act. Az lengtk he berhought himſelf of Mr Morrice, his neighbour in the 


n | > : | ' : <5 5 9 Fl 5 1 1 - ” 
6 judgment of Monks reſolutions, of which methinks, was, not only to fruſtrate, but to puniſh the General 
. b your's of the third, you ſeem ſtill to retain ſome for having ſuch inclinations? In another letter, dated 
* h | 


pes; and it is evident enough from his carriage, Aptil 2, N. S. Sir Edward writes to Dr Barwick (39) (39) Ibid. p. 
*. that he is willing all parties ſhould retain a ftir hope thus. The King is abubdantly fatisfied with the ac- 59, 570. 


* of him. There is no doubt it: is in his power, if © (count you give of your friend *, and hath heard no- 


he be once well reſalyed to make bimfelf ſo ſtrong, thing. that - ſhould _ perſuade , him that Monk hath * Col. Cloberry, 


© by a conjunction with honeſt and worthy men, that * withdrawn any of his confidence from him. But it 
* he need fear no oppoſition,” but may bring all to is very true, one letter from a reaſonable good hand 
* paſs that he can reaſonably deſire, or others defire * (which doth not ſuſpect that we know any thing of 
from him; and he takes very. ill meaſures of his © him) mentions him, as a great ſtickler with the of- 
_ ©, own intereſt, if he doth. not believe that it can be * ficers to promote that remonſtrance which the Ge- 
* more advanced by his adhering to the King, and, * neral quaſhed ;, and I find many others, eſpecially 
* eminently promoting his right, than by any other © abaut Cheſter, who believe Redman to be an Ana- 
* courſe he Can take; and, Mm truth, that no other * baptiſt, and that brigade to be even ready to proteſt 
advancement can be pleaſant or laſting do him. But and engage agaiaſt the preſent government. Bat 
if he ſhould prove ſo falſe and fo fooliſh, as to give _— of thoſe diſcourſes make any impreſſions 
* himſelf up to the imagination of a Republic; I * here, but his Majeſty promiſes himſelf great ef- 
hope the good ſpirit that already appears throughout fects of both their ſervices. And truly, if we 
the whole kingdom will be heightened with indig- may believe what ſome ſober men of the city 
© nation and obſtivacy,: to proteſt againſt a ſubmiſſion, . * ſay of Monk himſelf, and ſome. exprefſions of 
* and ſubjection to ſuch an extravagant and abſurd go; * his to them, we may reaſonably believe, that he 
* yernment as is now. over them, and conſequently, is not only without any malice or ſharpneſs towards 
© will refuſe all payments of taxes and impoſitions, the King, but even with very good purpoſes for his 
and fill Weſtminſter-Hall with proceſs, and com- * ſervice, of which I hope we ſhall ſhortly ſee the ef- 
« plaints to the Judges for the oppreflions they ſuffer * feats.” We will add to all this, a ſhort paſſage from 
* againſt law. So that they may not be only without the ſame Noble Writer's hiſtory, which will effeQually 
hope of a ſolid ſettlement, but may receive ſuch vi - convince the reader, that before Sir John Greenvile 
. © fible oppoſition as may take away all their reputa- went over to the King, the Chancellor was a total 


tion with their neighbours, of their being like to ſtranger to General Monk's intention (40). * This (40) Lord Cla- 
© ſettle: and then will be the time for thoſe Preſby- * ſpeaking of the temper of thoſe who commanded vendon's Hiftory 


* © terian Pulpits, which would be thought to have any the fleet, together with the many good ſymptoms in 

principles of allegiance, - to diſcharge themſelves ef- the ſtate, raiſed his Majeſty's hopes and expectation - 
_ © ficaciouſly.” In a letter dated, March 8, 1660, to higher than ever, if it had not been an unpleaſant 
the ſame perſon, the Chancellor expreſſes himſelf (38) * allay, that in fo great an alteration and application 
thus. As Monk's proceeding hath been very my- of many, who had been eminently averſe from his 
« ſterious, throughout, ſo nothing is more wonderful © Majeſty, of the General, who only could put an end 
© than the ſecrecy of all that hath been tranſacted in all to his doubts, there was, altum /ilentium, no per- 
Scotland; of all which intrigue the King knows no * ſons truſted by his Majeſty could approach him, nor 
© more than he does of his preſent intentions, nor hath was any word known to fall from him that could en- 
any expreſs been diſpatched from Scotland to the courage them to go to him, though they ſtill pre- 
King, to give him any account of what _ * ſumed that he meant well. The General was weary, 
© manded, or the other promiſed ; therefore the King and perplexed with his unweildy burthen, yet knew 
© defires you would uſe the beſt means you can to in- not how to make it lighter by communication. He 
form yourſelf of all the particulars. His Majeſty is. * ſpent much time in conſultation with perſons of 
abundantly pleaſed with the account you give him every intereſt,” the King's party only excepted, with 
of your friend, upon whoſe affection he depends, as whom he held no conference, though he found in 
likewiſe upon his diſcretion, to proceed in that me- his every day's diſcourſes in the city, with thoſe 
* thod, and pace, he finds moſt convenient; who can who were thought to be Preſbyterians, and with 
© beſt judge of his nature, and how he is to be ap- other perſons of quality and conſideration, that the 
* proached, and when it is ſeaſonable he will ſhew people did generally wiſh for the King, and that 
him the King's letter to him, and may aſſure him they did believe there could be no firm and ſettled 
that he cannot be diſappointed in any expectation peace in the nation that did not comprehend his in- 
he ſhall entertain of the King's kindneſs.” At the * tereft, and compoſe the prejudice that was againſt 
claſe of this letter, he adds. This hath been writ- his party. But then there maſt be ſtrict conditions 
ten theſe two days, and L meant not to have made to which he muſt be bound; which it ſhould not be 
any addition, but the expreſs is juſt now arrived in his Mzjeity's power, to break, and which might 
with the great news, who likewiſe brings your letter not only ſecure all who had borne arms againſt him, 
of the 2ift, which gives the King great hope that but ſuch who had purchaſed the lands of the Crown, 
Monk is better diſpoſed and reſolved than he yet or of Biſhops, or of delinquents; and nobody 


avows :, however, the buſineſs is in a good way, and © ſppke more favaurably than for the confirming all 
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rather others ſhould have the glory of ſuch an ac- © Wight. Whether by invitation, or upon his own 
tion than himſelf: but, methinks, this calling an- deſire, he was preſent at Northumberland- Houſe, 
* other Parliament is the fartheſt way about, and, I * in a conference with that Earl, the Earl of Man- 
believe, not eaſy to be practiſed, On the twenty- * chefſter,; and other Lords, and - likewiſe with Hollis, 
ſeventh of the ſame month, he wrote another letter, Sir William Waller, Lewis, and other eminent per- 
though perhaps not. to Dr Barwick, which was inter- ſons, who had a truſt and confidence in each other, 
cepted, and therein ſpeaks very favourably of .Monk, and who were looked upon as the heads and gover- 
adding, * I hope he will quickily diſcern that it is ; nors of the moderate Preſbyterian party; who moſt 
time for kim to declare his inclinations. towards the of them would have been contented, their own ſe- 
King, in compliance with the ſenſe of the king - curity being provided for, that the King ſhould be 
dom, which would have a great impreſſion. upon *- zxeftored to bis full rights, and the Church to it's 
many. and ſo would be of the greater merit in him ; poſſeſſions. In: this conference the King's reſtora- 
This, if thoſe then in the Government, had been in tion was propoſed in direct terms, as abſolutely ne- 
any condition to have acted with vigour, might, have * ceſlary, to the peace of the kingdom, and for the ſa- 
been very fatal to the General, and it is not eaſy to tisfaction of the people; and the queſtion ſeemed 
ſee of what uſe it could have been of to the King; only to be, upon what terms they ſhould admit him: 
for if Monk was fo, well inclined, and yet found it ſome propoſing more \moilerate, others more ſevere 
neceſſary. to conceal his inclinations, why ſhould, Sir * conditions: In this whole debate tlie General in- 
Edward Hyde, purely to expreſs his fentimepts, Tun * filed upon the moſt rigid propoſitions, which he 
the riſk of revealing them to- thoſe, whoſe intereſt it * preſſed in ſuch a mander that the Lords - ow 
ay wt ; « jealous, 


of the Rebellion, 
Vol. VI. p. 732, 


he will by degrees be brought to it, if he had not that had been offered by his father in the iſle of 


„ Baker's Chro- 
nicle, p. 692. 


+ Sidney's Pa- 
pers, Vol. Il, 
Þ» 685, 686, TY 


ſeemed ſurprized ; but ſeeing there was only Mr Morrice in the room, and he at a 


GREENVILE. 


country, his intimate friend, and one of the truſtees in his father's will. This gentleman 
was one of the ſecluded members, and, upon his coming up to town to take his ſeat in 


Parliament, he had been kindly received by the General as an old friend, and admitted as 


far as any man into his confidence, To Mr Morrice therefore Sir John Greenvile addreſſed 
himſelf, and earneſtly deſired him to procure him a private audience from the General, 
that he might impart to him an affair of the utmoſt importance. Mr Morice having in- 
formed the General of this addreſs, he received it with much ftrangeneſs, for they had 
little acquaintance with each other, though related, Sir John entering early into the world 
when the General was under confinement, and afterwards had been long abſent from his 
country. Therefore the General told Mr Morrice, except Sir John would ſend information 
by him of the nature of his buſineſs, he would not allow of any interview with him. Mr 
Morrice thereupon told him, He had already deſired to know that, but Sir John Greenvile 
refuſed it. The General, who was himſelf the cloſeſt man alive, liked very well of this 
reſervedneſs, and bid Mr Morrice acquaint him, That if he came the next day at nine at 
night to St James's, he would ſpeak with him. Accordingly, Sir John waited on him at 
the appointed time, which was on March the ſixteenth, the next night after the diſſolution 
of the Rump Parliament; and after he had requeſted pardon for the importunity of his 
viſit, he deſired his permiſſion to deliver a meſſage to him from the King. The General 
ood 
diſtance from them, he bid him ſay what he pleaſed. He then preſented a letter "a the 
King, and told him, That his Majefty had great confidence in his affections to him, and 
ſince he had fo far complied with the deſires of all the ſober part of the kingdom, for the 
admiſſion of the ſecluded members, in order to a free Parliament, the conſequences there- 
of could not but give ſufficient evidence of his inclinations to his Majeſty's ſervice and re- 
ſtoration, which would. naturally flow from his endeavours, in conjunction with their 
counſels. The General replied (z) That he had long lamented the miſerable diſtract ion 
of his native country, and waited for a fit opportunity to contribute his aſſiſtance towards 
the redemption of it. And when Lambert and thoſe of his party had interrupted the 
Parliament, conſidering that the army had been in a great meaſure, by that Parliament, 
< modelled, he ſuppoſed, by a declaration for their reſtitution, he might gain power into 
* his hands for better purpoſes, and as the better to bring theſe purpoſes about, he had re- 
« ſolved, if by his arms the Parliament ſhould be reſtored, together with thoſe few mem- 
bers who fat at their interruption, to admit thoſe alſo who had been fecluded, intendin 
< to that end, by degrees, to put his army into ſuch hands as would favour his intentions. 
That it was well known to all, how he was diſappointed in that deſign, and through what 
4 difficulties he had arrived to the ſtation he was then in; nor was he even at that time 
« ſecure from great danger of diſappointment, if he ſhould not manage his affairs with 
more than ordinary ſecrecy. As to the King's Majeſty, he ſaid, nobody wiſhed him 
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greater 
jealous, that he had ſuch an averſion ſrom reſtoring * this town, where I find moſt people very buſy, or 
the King, that it would not be ſafe for them then to “ at lealt ſeeming ſo, and the public affairs in a poſture 
proſecute that advice, and therefore it were beſt to *© that needs the advice of better heads than mine. 
acquieſce till the Parliament met, and that they * All perſons here ſhew firong inclinations to bring in 
could make ſome judgment of the temper of it. the King, and re-eſtabliſh the government upon the 
And the General, though he conſulted with thoſe * old foundation. Some there are that would have 
of every faction with much freedom, yet was by him reſtored to all without any condition, only an 
many then thought to have moſt familiarity, and to * act of oblivion, and general pardon to be granted; 
converſe moſt freely, with Sir Arthur Haſlerig, who but the ſoberer people will, I believe, expect terms 
was irreconcileable to Monarchy, and looked upon * of more ſecurity for themſelves, and advantage for 
as the chief of that Republican party, which de * the nation; and. unleſs a full ſatisfaction be given in 
fired not to preſerve any face of government in the * ſuch points as ſhall be judged neceſſary to- thoſe 
Church, or uniformity in the public exerciſe of Re- * ends, it is thought the army will not be pleaſed. 
ligion. This made the Lords, and all others'who * We are told that the force will be removed from 
were of different affections, very wary in their diſ- © the Lords houſe, and that the next repreſentative 
courſes with the General, and jealous of his incli- will not act without us; but until the way be clear 
nations.“ This conference with the Ear] of Nor- for your Lerdſhip to come amongſt us, and that we 
thumberland, reſts upon the credit of the Noble Hi- may be aſſiſted by your counſels, I ſhall have no 
ſtorian entirely, for Dr Clarges, who kept an exact good opinion of our buſineſs; nor, indeed, do I 
journal of all that paſſed in thoſe times, in which * yet well underſtand by what warrant, or upon what 
none was a deeper actor than himſelf, has not a word account, we ſhould meet. Lambert's eſcape out of 
of it“. He does, indeed, ſay, that he went on the be- © the Tower doth a little ſtartle our governors. Co- 
half of the General to a certain great Peer, whoſe * lonel Salmon, Creede, and ſome other chief officers 


name is not in the printed hiſtory, upon ſome propo- 
ſitions about admitting the Houſe of Lords to fit be- 
fore the diſſolution of the old Parliament; and it is 
not impoſlible this might be the very conference 
mentioned by the Earl of Clarendon. But, perhaps, 
the reader may be better ſatisfied with what the Earl 
of Northumberland himſelf ſays, who writing to his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Leiceſter, the man in the 
world he loved beſt, and truſted@hoſt, has theſe 
words F. The meeting my Lord of Southampton, 


in purſuance of ſome overtures that have been made 
for a marriage between his daughter and my ſon, 


* was the principal occaſion that brought me now to 
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of that party it is ſaid, are lately gone privately 
from their uſual dwellings, and cannot be heard of, 
which increaſes the ſuſpicion of a deſign.” From 
this letter, dated April 13, 1660, we may judge of 
the Earl of Northumberland's ſentiments from his 
own words, and compare them with thoſe which are 
aſcribed to him by the Noble Hiſtorian. As to Ge- 
neral Monk's conferences with Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
the true defign of them was, to keep him quiet, a 
matter of very great conſequence at that time, and 
which the General very happily effected, and which 
was of no ſmall conſequence to the King's peaceable 


reſtoration. 
26 G [1] From 
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greater felicity than himſelf, nor deſired his reſtoration with more paſſion ; but if it were 
not cautioully attempted, it would be out of his power to ſerve him in it, ſince, in 
counſels of fo nice concernment, there would not be room for two errors. The people, 
he ſaid, had been long ſeduced by ſeditious informations, and the army had been in the 
hands of ſuch as had always been againſt his royal father, and many of them even againſt 
monarchy itſelf; but that, nevertheleſs, he hoped, if they might find the ſame ſecurity 
under his Majeſty's government, as they had under the uſurpers of it, he ſhould not de- 
ſpair of their reduction to obedience. And to effect this, it was his humble advice, that 
his Majeſty ſhould prevent their fears, by declaring a free and general pardon to all 
his ſubjects, and engage himſelf to give it under the great ſeal to all that ſhould ſubmit 
to his authority, except ſuch as ſhould be exempted by the Parliament. And that he 
would conſent to any act or acts of parliament that ſhould be preſented to him for the 
ſettlement of public fales, and diſpoſitions of lands, to officers, ſoldiers, and others, and 
the payment of the ſoldiers arrears. As allo for toleration of liberty of conſcience to all 
his fubje&s, and that none ſhould be puniſhed for differences in matters of religion, who 
ſhould not diſturb the public peace.“ Sir John Greenvile aſked him what he would give 
in command for himſelf, and if he would write to his Majeſty, which he excuſed, ſaying, 


* Tf his letter ſhould be intercepted before he had compleated the reforming of the army, 
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he had hitherto done, adding, that he ſought not his own advantage in his endeavours 
for the public benefit of his country, and that having with much hazard brought mat- 
ters near to a fair iſſue, in purſuance of the general ſuffrage of the nation, he was unwil- 
ling by indiſcretion to venture a relapſe, but would chuſe to involve himſelf in the ſame 
condition with the generality of people, in expectation of what the next Parliament 
* ſhould bring forth, to the happineſs of his Majeſty and all his dominions.” Sir John 
Greenvile wrote the ſubſtance of this diſcourſe, and repeated it to the General, to be the 
better able to retain it in his memory, who, as ſoon as he had read the paper, tore it in pie- 
ces, and conjured him to acquaint no perſon whatſoever with their conference except the Kin 
himſclt, and to requeſt him alſo to conceal it. But above all, he intreated him to deſire 
bis Mijeſty from him to leave the King of Spain's dominions, and go to Breda, or ſome 
other place under the government of the United Provinces, for that he had certain advice 
he would be detained by the King of Spain's miniſter's, if he ſtayed in his dominions, and 
enjoined him not to return 'till he had ſeen his Majeſty out of Flanders. When Sir John 
took his leave the General ſaid, He was glad that this occaſion of preſenting his duty to 
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the King was an effect of his diligence, whom he was glad to find fo induſtrious in his 
« maſter's ſervice, of which he had before ſome experience, when his brother Nicholas 
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came from him into Scotland.“ Sir John promiſed to obſerve his inſtructions, and ſet out 


it would be impoſſible for him to keep them in temper, or hinder the ſubverſion of all 


immediately for Dover, in order to take the firſt opportunity of paſſing over to Flanders; 
and there it was that he met with the Lord Viſcount Mordaunt, who had prepared a veſ- 
ſel with the ſame view of going to wait on his Majeſty, though diſpatched to the King by 


his other friends, and with notices of quite another nature; neither did Sir John Green- 
vile (a) confer with his Lordſhip at all as to the nature of his buſineſs, though the contrar 
would ſeem more than probable from another account of this matter IJ. They landed at 


Oſtend 


[1] From another account of this matter.] The 
account we have of the tranſactions mentioned in the 
text, from the pen of the Noble Hiſtcriin, is by 
much the moſt extraordinary in his whole book ; he 
begins his account thus (41), * There was at this 
* time, in much converſation and truſt with the Gene- 
ral, a gentleman of Devonſhire, of a fair eſtate and 
reputation, one Mr William Morrice, a perſon of a 
retired life, which he ſpent in ſtudy, being learned 
and of good parts, and he had been always looked 
upon as a man far from any malice towards the King, 
if he had not good affections for him, which they 
who knew him beſt believed him to have in a good 
meaſure. This gentleman was allyed to the General, 
and entirely truſted by him in the management of his 
eſtate in that county, where, by the death of his el- 
der brother without heirs male, he inherited a fair 
fortune. And Morrice being choſen to ſerve in the 
next enſuing parliament, had made haſte to London, 
the better to obſerve how things were like to go.” 
The perſonal character of Mr William Morrice is 
extremely juſt, and the great fault in this paragraph 
lies in the chronology, which is in this hiſtory ſo looſely 
expreſſed, that it can only be collected from circum- 
ſtances. In the preſent caſe, it is plain that af his 
time refers to ſome ſpace after the election of members 
to the Convention Parliament, which is made the cauſe 
of Mr Morrice's going up to London; but the truth is 
quite otherwiſe, This gentleman had been eleded 
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and take his ſeat in parliament, which he did 


knight of the ſhire for Devon in 1645 (42), and though 
he never had fat, was conſidered as one of the ſecluded 
members of the Long Parliament. The way he came 
up to town was this ; the Reverend Mr Nicholas Monk 
wrote to Dr Clarges to put his brother the General in 
mind of ſending for Mr Morrice, as a prudent perſon, 
and well diſpoſed for his Prince's ſervice and the good 
of his country, who might therefore be a proper aſſi- 
ſtant in his councils. Dr Clarges took this hint, pre- 
vailed upon his brother to follow it, and, in the an- 
{wer he wrote to Mr Nicholas Monk. incloſed a letter 


(42) Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol, II, col, 571, 


from the General to Mr Morrice, deſiring him to come 


and this account we have from Dr, afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas Clarges himſelf, who either wrote or cauſed to 
be wrote the continuation of Baker's Chronicle for the 
firſt thirteen years of this reign, which is the moſt au- 
thentic account we have, The General ſoon found 
him fo uſeful in the cabinet as well as the ſenate, that 
he reſolved to have the benefit of his abilities in the 
place where he was moſt pinched, and therefore made 
him a Colonel and Governor of Plymouth, which at 
once ſecured an important poſt, and gave him a ſeat in 
the council of officers. ; 
Let us now n to the Noble Hiſtorian (44). 
* With him the General conſulted freely, touching 
* all his perplexities and obſervations, how he found 
* moſt men of qualuy and intereſt inclined to call in 
the King, but upon ſuch conditions as muſt be very 
| | ungrateful, 


(43) 3 
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Chronicle, 


p- 690. 


(44) Clarendon's 
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Rebellion, Vol. 
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Oſtend on the 23d of March, and proceeded from thence to Bruſſels, where the King 
then was. Sir John, according to his inſtructions, remained there very private, contenting 


ungrateful, if poflible to be received; and the Lon- 
don miniſters talked already fo loudly of them, that 
. the Covenant being new printed, and by order fixed 
up in all churches, they, in their ſermons, diſcourſed 
of the ſeveral obligations in it, that, without expoſing 
themſelves to the danger of naming the King, which 
yet they did not Jong forbear, every body underſtood 
they thought ic neceſſary the people ſhould return to 
their allegiance. 
That which wrought moſt upon the General, was 
the choice which was begun to be made in all coun- 
ties for members to ſerve in parliament, very many of 
them being known to be of fingular affection to the 
King, and very few who did not heartily abhor the 
murther of his father, and deteſt the government that 
ſucceeded ; fo that it was reaſonably apprehended, 
that, when they ſhould ance meet, there would be 
warmth among them that could not be reſtrained or 
controuled, and they might take the buſineſs ſo much 
in:o their own hands, as to leave no part to him to 
merit of the King, from whom he had yet deferved 
nothing. | , 
Mr Morrice was not wanting to cultivate thoſe 
conceptions with his information of the affections of 
the Weſt, where the King's reſtoration was, he ſaid, 
ſo impatiently longed for, that they had made choice 
of few or no members to ſerve for Cornwall or De- 
yonſhire, but ſuch who they were confident would 
contribute all they could to invite the King to return 
And when that ſubject was once upon the ſtage, they 
who concurred with moſt frankneſs would find moſt 
credit, and they who oppoſed it would be overborne 
with laſting reproach. When the General had re- 
fleted upon the whole matter, he reſolved to advance 
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might manage it in that manner before the parliament 
ſhould aſſemble, that what followed might be im- 
puted to his counſels and contrivance.” 

Ir is very evident, that the main deſign of this ac- 
count is to transfer, in a great meaſure if not wholly, 
the merit of the Reſtoration from Monk to Morrice ; 
but here again the want of chronology ſpoils all, as we 
ſhall preſently ſee. The arguments here advanced are 
very pretty and plauſible, but could never have fallen 
from the mouth of Mr Morrice, unleſs he had been a 
prophet. 'Thoſe who were upon the ſpot, very ſeru- 
pulous and ſtrict obſervers of every thing that paſſed, 
and who at this time held a conftant correſpondence 
with Sir Edward Hyde, were ſo far from believing the 
General was influenced (at leaſt in the. Noble Hiſto- 
rian's ſenſe) by the elections, that they aſcribe theſe 


elections going as they did to the General's irfluence. 


ſolely. They affirm, he firſt prompted the Royaliſts to 
ſtand, notwithſtanding their being diſqualified, upon 
this principle, that a free parliament could be choſen 
only by leaving the people's affections without reſtric- 
tions. He is alſo ſaid to have given private encourage- 
ment to many of the Royaliits to ſtand at different 
places, and it is carried fo far, as to affirm, that no 
Cavalier preſumed to ſtand any where, till he had firſt 
obtained the General's tacit approbation (45) Theſe 
circumſtances (if well founded, and this too may be 
proved) ſeem to ſhew a regular gradation in the Gene- 


ral's conduct. which was grounded in a juſt apprehen- 


fion of men and things, and calculated for what 1s the 
perfection of true policy, creating that opportunity, 
and preparing thoſe inſtruments he meant to uſe. Sir 
Philip Warwick, who not only lived in theſe times, 
but had ſome ſhare in theſe meaſures, and who had 
ſeen the account given of them by Dr Clarges, proſeſ- 
ſes that too little is aſcribed to Monk, and too much 
to his aſſiſtants, Clarges and Morrice, for that in reali- 
ty, Monk was ſo far from being managed by any, that 
he managed them all (46), fo that thoſe who were ge- 
nerally eitecmed his inſtructors were in fac but his in- 
ſtruments. Honeſt Anthony à Wood (47) tells us, in 
his rough way, which however is pretty near the truth, 
that the General employed Morrice as a kind of a ſtate 
blind to cajole the Preſbyterians 

Once more let us hear the Noble Hiſtorian (48). 

* There was then in the town a gentleman well 


that deſign, and ſo conſulted with his friend how he 


himſelf 
© known to be a ſervant of eminent truſt to the King, 


* Sir John Greenvile, who, from the time of the ſur- 
* render of Scilly, had enjoyed his eſtate, and ſome- 
* times his liberty, though, under the jealouſy of a 
diſaffected perſon, often reſtrained. He had been 
* privy to the ſending to the General into Scotland the 
* clergyman his brother, and was converſant with thoſe 
6 who were moſt truſted by his Majeſty, and at this 
time were taken notice of to have all intimacy with 
Mr Mordaunt, who moſt immediately correſponded 
with Bruſſels. This gentleman was of a family to 
which the General was allied, and he had been obli- 
ged to his father, Sir Bevil Greenvile, who loſt his 
life at the battle of Lanſdowne for the King, and 
by his will had recommended his much impaired for- 
tune, and his wife and children, to the care and 
counſels of his neighbour and friend Mr Morrice, 
who had executed the truſt with the utmoſt fidelity 
and friendfhip.' | | 
There is nothing in this paragraph which is not ex- 
actly true; but notwithſtanding this, the whole mean- 
ing conveyed, for it is not expreſſed, is as remote from 
truth as can be imagined. This is a great fingularity, 
and deſerves extraordinary attention. Upon perufing 
the paragraph, one immediately apprehends, tha: Mr 
Morrice, an old grave gentleman, intrufted with the 
care of Sir John Greenvile's perſon and fortune by his 
father, and knowing how well he had behaved in the 
King's ſervice, and that he was extremely intimate 
with Mr Mordaunt, to whoſe care the King's concerns 
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were principally intruſted, believed he might be a very 


proper agent for the General as things now ſtood, and 
recommended him accordingly. Yet, whoever ſhould 
advance this might be confuted, by producing the No- 
ble Hiſtorian's own words, which certainly do not ſay 
this, and yet as certainly mean it or mean nothing. 

But to go on (49). | 

* The General was content that Sir John Greenvile 
* ſhould be truſted in this great affair, and that Mr 
* Morrice ſhould bring him lecretly to him, in a pri- 
vate lodging he had in St James's. When he came 
to him, after he had folemnly conjured him to ſecre- 
* Cy, upon the peril of his life, he told him, he meant 


to ſend him to the King, with whom he preſumed he 


had credit enough to be believed without any teſti- 
mory, for he was reſolved not to write to the King, 
nor to give him any thing in writing, but wiſhed 
him to confer with Mr Morrice, and to take ſhort 
memorials in his own hand of thoſe particulars he 


done, he would himſelf confer with him again at an 
hour he ſhould appoint. And fo he retired haſtily 
out of the room, as if he were jealous that other men 
would wonder at his abſence. | 

* That which Mr Morrice communicated to Green- 
vile was, after he had enlarged upon the perplexity 
the General was in, by the ſeveral humours and fac- 
tions which prevailed, and that he durſt not truſt any 
officer of his own army, or any friend but himſelf 
with his own ſecret purpoſes ; he adviſed that the 
King ſhould write a letter to the General, in which, 
after kind and gracious expreſſions, he ſhould defire 
him to deliver the inclofed Jetter and declaration to 
the Parliament, the particular heads and materials 
for which letter and declaration Morrice diſcourſed 
to him, the end of which was, to fatisfy all intereſts, 
and to comply with every man's humour, and indeed 
to ſuffer every man to enjoy what be would.” 

Theſe two paragraphs ſpeak things out plain, and 
entirely ſtrip Sir John Greenvile of the merit of firſt in- 
viting the General to an immediate correſpondence with 
the King, which is transferred to Mr Morrice; but the 
great buſineſs of the commiſſion too is taken from the 
General and tranſlated to the ſame gentleman, as having 
abilities more equal to the taſk. He ſeems here too 
to be endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy, for, not 
content with inſtructing the young man who was to 
carry the meſſage, he likewiſe takes upon him to direct 
what the King ſhould do, which, as his Majeſty really 
did it, it looks as if the prophecy had been fulfilled. 


But 


* * * * * * * * 
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(49) Ibid. | 


(ſhould offer to him in diſcourſe, which when he had 


time he digeſted again in writing what he had received from the General, 


But let us now go on to the laſt paragraph of this 


narrative (50). 
After Sir John Greenvile had enough diſcourſed 
all particulars with him, and taken ſuch ſhort me- 
morials for his memory as he thought neceſſary, 
within a day or two he was brought with the ſame 
warineſs, and in another place, to the General, to 
whom he read the ſhort notes he had taken, to which 
little was added ; and the General ſaid, that if the 
King writ to that purpoſe, when he brought the let- 
ter to him, he would keep it in his hands till he found 
a fit time to deliver it, or ſhould think of another 
way to ſerve his Majeſty. Only he added another 
particular, as an advice abſolutely neceſfary for the 
King to conſent to, which was his Majeſty's. preſent 
remove out of Flanders. He undertook to know 
that the Spaniards had no purpoſe to do any thing 
for him, and that all his friends were jealous that 
it would not be in his power to remove from thence, 
if he deferred it 'till they diſcovered that he was like 
to have no need of them. And therefore he deſired 
that his Majeſty would make haſte to Breda, and 
that for the public ſatisfaction, and that it might be 
evident he had left Flanders, whatſoever he ſhould 
ſend in writing ſhould bear date as from Breda, and 
he enjoined Sir John Greenvile not to return, till he 
had himſelf ſeen the King out of the dominions of 
Flanders. Thus inſtructed he left him, who taking 
Mr Mordaunt with him for the companion of his 
journey, ſet out for Flanders about the beginning of 
April 1660, and in a few days arrived ſafely at Bruſ- 
* | 
At the time of all theſe tranſactions, the Noble 
Writer was abroad, and therefore could not have any 
perſonal krowledge of what he wrote. After his re- 
turn, he might be deceived by thoſe who undertook to 
give him the beſt informations, and certainly was ſo. 
He had the weight of public affairs upon his ſhoulders, 
while at home, and after he was abroad in his ſecond 
exile, it may be, he had no opportunity of correcting 
his miſtakes, or it is poſſible he did not ſuſpect them. 
Be this as it will; there is nothing more evident, than 
that the whole of this narrative, in which no one au-. 
thority is cited, is inconſiſtent with the beſt and the 
beſt informed contemporary writers; irreconcilable to 
facts and dates; incompatible with the King's declara- 
rations, under the broad ſeal, affixed by this Noble 
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Writer himſelf; and incoherent in it's ſeveral parts. 


We are not the firſt who have aſſerted this (51), nor 
ſhall we find it any difficulty to prove it. | 
With regard to contemporary writers, we may inſiſt 
upon Dr Clarges (52) than whom no man could be bet- 
ter informed, and who committed the hiſtory of theſe 
things to writing, to prevent poſterity from being miſ- 
informed. We may mention Dr Thomas Gumble (5 3), 
who was chaplain to General Monk, who, immediate- 
ly upon the death of that great man, publiſhed the hi- 
ſtory of his actions, and addreſſed it to the King We 
may add Dr John Price (54), another of the General's 
chaplains, who wrote the hiſtory of this intereſting 
period very circumltantially, from his own knowledge, 
and from the relations of the Duke of Albermarle and 
the Earl of Bath, which, the former being dead, he 
dedicated to the latter. We may alſo add to theſe au- 
thorities the judicious work of Dr Thomas Skinner (55), 
who was Phyſician to the Duke of Aibermarle, converſed 
much with him during the latter part of his life, and had 
very extraordinary helps in the writing of his hiſtory. 
To theſe we may ſubjoin two other unexceptionable 
hiſtorians, whether we conſider them in the light of 
Memnirs of knowledge or of probity, Sir Philip Warwick (:6), 
and Dr Peter Barwick (57). They all agree that Sir 
Charles I, and John Greenvile addreſſed himſelf to Mr Morrice ; that 
the Conticuation it vyas with ſome difficulty, and not 'till after he had 
— refuſed to treat with Morrice, Sir John obtained a pri- 
vate audience of the General; that at this audience he 
produced the King's letters to himſelf and to the Gene- 


{$1} See Dr | 
WebBer's Preface 
to the Life of 
Genzr.. Me nk, 


(52) B-ker's 
Chron'cle, 
p- 695. 


(53) Life cf Ge- 
neral M. nk, 


p · 275 


(54) The Myſte- 
ry and et hod of 
the King's Reſto- 
ration, r. 133» 


(55) Life of Ge- 
ne!al Monk, 
p. 267. 


(55) 
the Reigu of 


57 Vita Johan» 
ni- Barwick, 
r. 181. 
out a letter, was becauſe the King could not refuſe cre- 
dit to his own miniſter; and that this negotiation reſted 


entirely upon Sir John Greenvile. 
| * 


GREENVIL E. 


himſelf with giving notice to the King, by Lord Mordaunt, where he was, and in the mean 


ral; that the reaſon the General ſent him back with- 


The King went 
to 


It is inconſiſtent with facts and dates, which are ve- 
ry carefully marked in the text. Mr Morrice came up 
to town, in conſequence of the General's letter of invi- 
tation, in the latter end of February ; he was made 
governor of Plymouth in the beginning of March ; he 
introduced Sir John Greenvile to the General on the 
ſixteenth of the ſame month; he ſet out two or three 
days after; all which facts happened previous to the 
date the Noble Hiſtorian has fixed, by the words at his 
time, in the beginning of his relation, and before thoſe 
facts, which, according to him, were the motives of 
this whole tranſaction. He landed at Oſtend on the 23d 
of March, and had finiſhed his negotiation by the time 
the Noble Hiſtorian affigns for his departure out of 
England. | | 

The narrative, as it is given in the text, is clearly 
ſupported by the King's warrant, which the reader 
will find in the next note, and by the preamble of the 
patent by which Sir John Greenvile was created Eart 
of Bath. The relation of the Noble Hiſtorian is in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf; for if Mr Morrice had not come 
to London ' till after his election to the Convention- 
Parliament, he could ſcarce have arrived there before 
Sir John Greenvile's departure for Bruſſels; and if the 
General had been really wrought upon by the motives' 
aſſigned in that narrative, all theſe momentous affairs 
mult have been tranſacted in fewer hours than they took 
up days. | | 

But there is ſomething more to be done before we 
cloſe this note. | 

It ſeems very ſtrange that Sir John Greenvile, who 
was in a joint-commiſſon to manage the King's affairs 
with Mr Mordaunt, now Lord Viſcount Mordaunt, 
than whom no man had more freely hazarded himſelf 
for the King's ſervice, ſhould go with him, without ſay- 
ing one word to him of his commiſſion. But this will be 


very eaſily accounted for, if we conſider two circumſtan- 


ces; the firſt is, that their going together was not by 

deſign but by accident. Take the very words of an ac- #* skinner's Life 

curate hiſtorian ®. * Sir John Greenvile, in his journey of General 

towards Dover, very ſeaſonably found the Lord Mor- Monk, p. 276. 

daunt, who was then going over to the King, and had 

hired a veſſel to himſelf, in which he was very joyful 

to accommodate his old acquaintance Sir John Green- 

vile, and engage together in the King's ſervice; but in 

all their voyage to Oſtend they knew nothing of one 

another's buſineſs. When they came to Bruſſels, 

the Lord Mordaunt reſolved to go directly to the 

court, and Sir John Greenvile to his lodgings, deſi- 

ring his Lordſhip to acquaint the King that he was 

come to town, and where he lodged.” 

Ihe next circumſlance is, that as they met by chance, 

ſo Lord Mordaunt had his ſecret as well as Sir John 

Greenvile. If the reader conſiders the following paſ- 

ſage, perhaps he may ſuſpe& that both their ſecrets 8 

regarded the fame perſon +. | 13 the 
* After ſome time, ſays Sir Philip Warwick, the King's Murther, 

great Lords, Warwick, Mancheſter, and Say, and p. 428, 429. 

ſome chief members, had private conferences with 

ſome perſons of the King's party, as Sir Orlando 

Bridgeman, Sir Geoffry Palmer, and myſelf, the un- 

worthieſt, Not many weeks after, without the 

knowledge of the Lords, Mr Anneſley, (now Lord 

Privy-Seal) Sir Anthony-Aſpley Cooper, and Sir 

William Morrice, met with the ſame perſons 

from the General, to the end that the King might 

ſee their good intentions, through a medium which 

was not likely to deceive him. And though they 

did the ſame thing afterwards themſelves, by particu- 

lar meſſengers. whom they ſent over to the King ; 

yet they thou, ht this a good means early to be right- 

ly underſtood : and the General was ſo well ſatisfied, 

that he confeſſed that there was not a meeting in 

town, but he had ſome intelligence of it, ſave of 

this, which aſſured him of their ſecrecy ; and yet he 

knew not that the ſame perſons met at the ſame time 

* with the Lords.“ This paſſage will alſo ſerve to con- 

firm and illuſtrate what is ſaid of the reception theſe 

propoſals met with from the King, in the text. In 
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plain terms, thoſe who met Sir Philip Warwick in the 
name, and with the concurrence, of the General, 
procured 
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him alone in his coach with the like privacy, and having received from him all that He 
bad to ſay, his Majeſty then told him, it was neceſſary to acquaint the Marquis of Or: 
mond, the Lord Chancellor Hyde, and Sir Edward Nicholas, with this important affair; 
as their advice and aſſiſtance was abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, in framing the dif- 
patches and commiſſions which were fit for him to carry back (5). But the point chiefly 
preſſed by Sir John Greenvile, as that which General Monk had moſt at heart, was the 
King's immediate departure out of the Spaniſh territories; and, in the whole of theſe mo- 
mentous tranſactions, there is no one circumſtance which ſhews the ſagacity of that great man 
ſo much as this; ſince, through the dilatorineſs of his miniſters, who would needs prepare 
their diſpatches there, though they might have drawn them in a ſafer place, when it came to 
be executed it was done with great precipitation, and the King had only a few hours to 
make his eſcape (c), the Spaniards having determined to impriſon him, *cill he had en 
ged to reſtore Dunkirk and the iſland of Jamaica. At this time his _ 
a commiſſion to be drawn up for General Monk, to command as Captain 


ſty only directed 
- General over all 


the forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, which was ſigned by him, and put up with a c 


private letter to him from his Majeſty, written with his own hand (4). There was alſo 
another letter directed To our truſty and well-beloved General Monk, to be by him 
« communicated to the Preſident of the Council of State, and to the officers of the armies 
under his command,” with a copy of the King's Declaration incloſed; and becauſe the 
new and auſpicious Parliament (upon whoſe counſels the hopes both of the King and peo- 
ple did ſo much depend) were ſuddenly to meet, letters were drawn up, to be delivered 


at their aſſembly, by Sir John Greenvile, directed by the King, © To our truſty and right 


« well-beloved the Speaker of the Houſe of Lords ;* and another To our truſty and 


_ © well-beloved the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons ;* in both which were alſo copies of 


Sir John Greenvile. | 


(53) Myſtery 
and Method of 
the King's Re- 
ſtoration, p. 141 · 


(59) Hiftory of 
; the Rebellion, 


Val, VI. pP · 739. s 


his Majeſty's Declaration incloſed. There was alſo a letter directed To our truſty and 
© well-beloved, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- Council, of our city of Lon- 
* don;? in the contents whereof the Lord Mordaunt (e), who was alſo to return with 


Sir John Greenvile, was mentioned; and another to General Monk and General Monta- 


gue, to be by them communicated to the fleer. All theſe papers were dated as from Bre- 
da, on the 4th of April old ſtyle, and on the 14th according to the new; and this latter 
date being commonly mentioned, has occaſioned great perplexity and confuſion, In his 
conference with the King, Sir John peremptorily refuſed, as being expreſsly ſo command- 
ed by the General, to mention any thing, or to permit any thing to be mentioned, of a re- 
ward for his ſervice ; only he told his Majeſty, that in treating with the General he had made 
him an offer of one hundred thouſand pounds a year, and the poſt of Lord High Conſtable 
of England (F/), of which he would not hear, and charged him to make no demands, 
and to receive nothing for him, with which, knowing the General's punctuality, he was 
reſolved to comply. The King however put into Sir John's packet an authentic teſtimo- 
ny of his ſervice, and of his own ſenſe of it, which the reader will find in the notes [X]. 


While 


procured him and the reſt of the King's friends, to 
ſend a perſon whom they could truſt; and this was the 
Lord Mordaunt, with this general meſſage as the reſult 
of their conferences; but, at the ſame juncture, Mr 
Anneſley and Sir Anthony dealt ſecretly and ſeparately 
with the King, in the ſame manner the General did by 


John Greenvile (60), they found it impoſlible to com- 
* ply with General Monk's defire, in managing this ſe 
* cretaffair by themſelves alone, without admitting ſome 
* others to a ſhare in their councils. And therefore 

* his Majeſty reſolved, that the next day the Marquis 

of Ormond, the Lord Chancellor Hyde, and Sir Ed- 
| * ward Nicholas, ſhould be acquainted with it, who 
[X] Will find in the notes.) As at this time the Chan- * accordingly attended his Majeſty privately, together 
cellor was upon the ſpot, and conſequently better quali- 


entered into the relation of thoſe private inſtruions 


fied than any other writer, to relate what paſſed during 
Sir John Greenvile's ſtay at Bruſſels, it is leſs wonderful 
that he ſhould diſagree with thoſe who ſpeak but at 
at ſecond hand; and yet even that is ſuch authority, 
as we can but rarely meet with in hiſtory. Dr Price 
ſays (58), from the mouth of the Earl of Bath, who 
was then Sir John Greenvile, that the King, upon in- 
timation of his being come to Bruſſels, went privately 
to his lodgings, and was alone with him, to whom he 
diſcovered his inſtructions from the General, and by 
whom he was believed, though he had no letter. The 
Noble Hiftorian ſays (59), that Greenvile's and Mor- 
daunt's being in Bruſſels was unknown, they attending 
his Majeſty only in the night at the Chancellor's lodg- 
ing, concealing themſelves from being taken notice by 


any, and all along treats Mordaunt as if joined in com- 


miſſion with Sir John Greenvile. Dr Skinner ſays, 


that on their arrival Lord Mordaunt went directly to 


court, and, as we have ſaid in the text, informed the 
King of Sir John Greenvile's arrival, and where he 
was, which produced a viſit to him from the King 
alone. At this interview, the ſame writer tells us, he 


that he had received from the General ; which, when 
his Majefty had further confidered and debated with Sir 
VOL. IV. No 195. 
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* with Sir John Greenvile, and received this news from 


General Monk with a kind of joyful aſtoniſhment.” 
This was a very right reſolution in the King, and 
reconciles us to the Noble Hiſtorian's account, to 


whom very probably his Majeſty aid nothing of whae 


he thought the General's too caution. The 
Chancellor aſſumes to himſelf the adviſing the letters 
to the two houſes of parliament, which was a very 
prudent well-timed flep, and proved of infinite conſe- 
quence. The Noble Hiſtorian affirms, that Sir John 
Greenvile recommended Morrice to the ſeals ; but he 
ſays nothing of the offers that had been made to Monk, 
and rejected by him, of the Kirg's ſhewing an inclina- 
tion to reward Sir John Greenvile, or of the following 
warrant (61), which was put up in Sir John's packet. 
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„in confderation of the many farvices dove un by 
our right truſty and well-beloved fervant, Sir John 
Greenvile (one of the gentlemen of our bed chamber), 


g * and his father, Sir Bevil Greenvile, who moſt ho- 


* nourably loſt his life at the battle of Lanſdowne, in 
the defence and ſervice of the crown againſt the ro- 
dels, after he had performed many other great and 


« fignal ſervices, But more eſpecially, r 


26 H 


(61) Price's My- 


p · 1 57-160. 
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(62) In the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Hugh 
Gregor, Eſq; 
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While Sir John was with the King, 


he received, 
great weight in England, who informed him that 


eo of duty from ſome perſons of 
had been with General Monk, and 


took great merit to themſelves, from their having prevailed upon him to conſent to- his 
Majeſty's return, on the terms that the King his father had confrnted to in the iſle of 
Wight, to which they intreated him alſo to. conſent; as, it was impoſſible for them, not- 


withſtanding their great importunities, to obtain fromi the General, terms that were 
| 5 77 | "CID: Ib! 


gotten by us or our poſterity, which the ſaid Sir John 
Greenvile hath lately rendered us in his perſon, in 
his ſecret, prudent, and moſt faithful tranſactions and 


which he had lately, by our ſpecial command and 
commiſſion, with our famous and renowned General 
Monk, and wherein HB ALONE, AND NO OTHER, 
was intruſted by us concerning the ſaid treaty, about 
thoſe moſt important affairs. for our reſtoration, which 
he has moſt faithfully performed, with great pru- 
dence, care, ſecrecy, and advantage, for our ſervice, 
expectation, and the commiſſion we gave him, where- 
the effects of our ſaid happy reſtoration: we are gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to promiſe, upon the word of a King, 
that, as ſoon as we are arrived in England, and it 
ſhall pleaſe God to reſtore us to our crown of that 
kingdom, we will confer upon him, our ſaid truſty 
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© place and office of Groom of our Stole, and firſt Gen- 
«© tleman of our Bed-chamber (with all ſees, penſions, 
© and perquiſites, thereunto belonging) * with 
the title and dignity of an Earl of our kingdom of 
England: and the better to ſupport the ſaid title of 
© honour, and to reward as we ought thoſe many great 
« ſervices, and to recompence the loſſes and ar 
© of him and his family, we are further graciouſly 
© pleaſed to promiſe, upon our ſaid roya] word, to pay 
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* his father, have 2 the late wars in our 
ſervice, or in our Royal father's, of bleſſed memory; 


© land, an eſtate of inheritance, to the value of at leaſt 
three thouſand pounds per annum, upon him the ſaid 
Sir John Greenvile and his heirs for ever, to remain 
as a perpetual acknowledgment for his ſaid ſervices, 
and as a teſtimony of our grace and favour towards 
him, and that antient and loyal family of the Green- 
viles, unto all poſterity. Given at our court at Bruſ- 
ſels the 2d of April, in the twelfth year of our reign, 


1660. | | 
By His Majeſty's command, 
 Edw. Nicholas.” 
It is impoſſible to doubt, after perufing this paper, 


what the King's ſentiments were, or what he intended 


the world ſhould think of this negotiation, or the gen- 
tleman who managed it. One would imagine, that, 
at this juncture, Sir Edward Hyde thought preciſely as 
the King did, and believed that their direct intercourſe 
with General Monk was to be through Sir John Green- 
vile alone, and no other, ſince, before he knew whe- 
ther Sir John was in England or not, he wrote him the 
following very remarkable letter (62), which is till 
preſerved, and which, though of ſome length, the 
reader cannot but peruſe with pleaſure. | 


Sir Epwarp Hyvs to Sir Joux Greenvile. 
| April the 23d, Breda 1660. N. 8. 

Sir, | 

The King hath received your's of the 18th from 


© Oftend, and you will eafily believe he wiſhed you a 
„quick and a ſafe paſſage, and is impatient to hear 


942 7100313 00 CU2 
the late moſt extraordinary ſervices, never to be for- turns thanks to all, and 


negotiations, in concluding that moſt happy treaty 


without any conditions impoſed upon us, beyond our 


and well-beloved ſervant, Sir John Greenvile, the - 


all the debts that he the ſaid Sir John Greenvile, or 


and alſo to beſtow and ſettle, in good land in Eug- 
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in any 
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defires them to uſe all their 
- 2 to ſa good an end. Now, as the King re- 
© ſolves to conceal nothing of moment from the Gen- 
* tleman; upon whofe affection he relies entirely, and 
that whatioever he ſhall be informed of by his Ma- 


\ 
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jeſty, ſhall hot be turned to the prejudice of any man g 
ſo J am directed to let you know of one 


cu 
© embaſly he hath received, which puts * — 
wonder, and the Gentleman will better know what 
* uſe to make of it than the King doth. There is a 
gentleman come from my Lady Carlifle, who went 
* hril to the Queen at Faris, and from thence, hither, 
* with inſtructions in writipg, which the lady profeſſeth 


are the Gentleman's poſirive advice, derived to her by 
of we doubt not, but by God's bleſſing, we ſhall ſee 


the Sectetaty) Thompſon, who is the ſole confident 


between them. They contain the Gentleman's poſi- 


tiveſexceptions againſt the King's being in Flanders 
or in Holland, as unfit places for them to treat in, 
the firſt as an enemy's and a catholic country, the 
other as too much intereſted in trade, and fo like to 
take advantage of the King's preſence; and thereup- 
on his advice is. pretended to be as poſitive that his 
Majeſty ſhould immediately go into France, as a 
place without alf exceprion, as if it were Geneva for 
religion, arid a country not at all affected to it's im 
tereſt. Vou will imagine the King believes this not 
to be the Gentleman's opinion, yet he thinks it neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould know it, that he may the better judge 
what deſign there may be in this, and whether, in 
truth, Mr Tkompſon be Ike to have any hand in it. 
There is another thing in which the King dothi as 
much deſire the Gentleman'; adyice,: We have, finge 
I faw you, received very frank gvertures: from Secre- 
tary Thutloe, with many great profeſſions of reſalving 
to ſerve the King, and not only in his own endea- 
vours, but by the ſervice of his friends, who are eaſi- 
ly enough gueſſed at. This comes through the hands 
of a perſon who will not deceive, us, nor is eafily to 
be deceived himſelf, except by ſuch bold diſſimulation 
of the other, which cannot at firſt be diſcovered. 
Yet it is enough ſuſpected by the King, there is ſome- 
what of curioſity accompanies Thurloe's profeſſions, 
for he is very inquifitive to know whether the King 
hath any confidence in the Gentleman, or hath ap- 
1 him the right way, which he deſires to 
now, only that he may finiſn what is left undone, 
or be able the better to adviſe his Majeſty what he is 
to do therein. ” „% 
* The King returned ſuch anſwers as are fit, and de- 
ſires to ſee ſome effects of his good affęction, and 
then he will find his ſervice more acceptable. - Both 
theſe particulars the King thinks fit the Gentleman 
ſhould know, that his Majeſty may receiverhi; advice, 
and to know what his opinion is of Thurloe, and 
and whether he be able, if he were willing, to con- 
tribute much to his Majeſty's ſervice ;, but this. being 
of ſuch'a nature, as being communicated, may be 
turned to the prejudice of perſons, to whom his Ma- 
jeſty wiſheth no burt, and may draw reproach upon - 
himfelf and' his councils ; the King would not have 
you impart either of them to any perſon whatſoever, 
except the Gentleman himſelf and Mr Morrice, be- 
cauſe poſſibly you may not fa conveniently at preſent 
be admitted to the Gentleman, and then no inconve- 
nience can ariſe from it, e 
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I am, 


* from you after you have ſpoken with the Gentleman. 


Since we came to Breda, every day hath brought us 
© moreexprefles than you imagine from England, and tru- 
© ly ſome from confiderable perſons of all parties, and all 
pretend to have great power and credit with the Gen- 
© tleman, and great hope of diſpofing him to ſerve the 
« King; in order to which, many propoſitions are 
made, and from ſome, the very advices which are 
© already followed, you will eaſily think the King re- 


1 Sir, | 
Four moſt affeftionate humble ſervant.* 


+ 


William Morrice, and Secretary of Sev: P 
Lord Chancellor to Sir Jo. Greenvile from reda. 


(:] To 


(63) In the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Hugh 
Gregor, Elq; 


commiſſion, which was therefore delivered back to Sir John Gteehvile, who ſecured ir in a 
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degree better. The fact was ſo far true; that they had applird to the General; and pr 
poled bringing the King home in that manner, to which he was forced id appearance to 
aſſent, that they might not penetrate his real intentions, The King underſtèod this very 
well, and therefore, when he communicated. this affair to Sir John, he covld not help 
ſaying, Theſe people little know on how good terms I ſtand with General Monk through 

your interpoſition (g) Sir John left the court on the firſt of April, went to Antwerp, (% Price's My- 
where; Lord Mordaunt (6) waited for him, and from thence to Oftend, carrying wirf 
him the King's privy ſral and ſignet, which the General was to deliver (i) to whom he King's Reftora- 
thought fit. On his arrival, he privately attended the General at St James's, and delivered nb. l#t er 
to him his Majefty's letter, written with his own hand, together with his commiſſion of General Monk, 
General over all the armies of England, Seotland, and Ireland. The General peruſed the nn 
letter, and kept it with him, but for the prefent he would not truſt his own cabinet with the (5) Clarendan's 
Hiſtory of che 
Rebellion, Val, 
VI. p. 741. 
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ſte y and Me- 
thod of he. 


private place in the floor of his bed- chamber, where he had been long uſed to lay up letters 
and commiſſions from the King, where alſo this lay 'till after the King's return, and was 
then delivered to the General (t). And for thoſe other letters, it was now reſolved, that 
Sir John Greenvile ſhould keep them privately *till the opening of the Parliament, and then 
deliver them according to his inſtructions. The General at this time alfo'deliberated with 
Sir John Greenvile about the difpoſal of his Majeſty's ſeal and fignet, where it was agreed, 
that in regard Mr.Morrice was the only perſon that had been privy to this ſecret affair, 
and had ſo faithfully aſſiſted therein, they would recommend him to the truſt ; which, 
ſo ſoon as the King returned, was accordingly done by the General, though at the ſame 
time he is offered ten thouſand: pounds to procure the place for another. Whatever it 
might be afterwards, his promotion was at this juncture highly acceptable to the Chan- 
cellor, whoOſe complaifance and regard for Sir John Greenvile and Mr Morrice ran as high 
as they could wiffi, or at leaſt he expreſſed himſelf in ſuch terms as manifeſted his deſite 


(i) <kinner's Life 
of General 
Monk, p. 283. 
Pric:'s Hiſtory of 
the Reſtorations 


p. 145 | 
Gum;ble's Life of 
Gen:ral Monk, 
p. 379» 


) Skinner's 
Life of Gene al 
Monk, p. 284. 


2 ohn Greenvile, and of the abilities and 
t 


to perſuade them of his reſpect 
„ 


[LJ 7˙ ferfwade ther I 
It is not impoſſible but bot 

in effect come from the ſame band, chat is to ſay, the 
Chancellor might dictate ths, King's, as well as write 
his own letter; for moſt of King, Charles's letters. are 
remafkably ſhort, and are conceiyed in a quicker and 


more pointed ftile ; but be that as it will, 'theſe letters 


ate inconteſtible proofs, that the King and the Chan- 


cellor were at this time thorougly/ convinced of the ca- 
ity of the new Secretary, of the ſtrict fidelity of Sir 


1 G nd of the a nd affeclions of 
hem both towards the King's ſervice (63). e 
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King Cyarues II. to William Morrice; Efq; 

Mr Morrice, | 

The laſt week Bernard Greenvile was even depart- 

© ing from me with my anſwer to your's of the 2oth of 

© the lat month, when ſome meſſengers arrived: with 

© the news of the reception of my letters and declara- 


— 


* 


< tion, found in the two Houſes, which made moſt that 
I had writ to you unneceſſary, and fo L ſtopped his 
journey. I have ſince received your's of the 5th, and 


© I muſt tell you, I find cauſe enough to rejoice in the 
very good opinion I have of you, and in the choice I 


have made of you for ſo near a truſt, which I am fure 


© you will diſcharge with full abilities, as well as fide- 
© lity to me. I ſhall hereafter write to you with that 
© freedom as is due to ſuch a ſervant, and impart thoſe 


© apprehenfions to you, which it may be you may find, 


| © upon further enquiry," to be very reaſonably ground- 


© ed. That both Houſes are very well conſtituted of 


© men, who defire to reſtore the nation to a full peace 


and ſecurity, upon the right and ſafe foundation of 
* the laws, I do not in the leaſt degree doubt; yet 
there is a little queſtion, that there are ſome perſons 
© both within and without both Houſes, who deſire to 
© keep up the memory of old jealouſies and animoſities, 
© and to prevent ſuch an entire union as can only make 
© us all happy. Next the bleſſing of God, nothing can 
* ſo abſolutely diſappoint thoſe diſguiſes, as my pre- 
* ſence with you, which thoſe men will as much en- 
© deavour to haſten, being moſt aſſured (as I doubt not 
yon are) that I have offered nothing in my Declara - 
© tion or letters that I will not moſt punctuall) and ex- 
ay rm; but without doubt, for the ſpeedy 
© and way of doing it, my preſence is moſt 
© neceſlary, which would cafily adjuſt all thoſe things 


r At this very time an incident 
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bis reſpet and 'affefion.] 
the following letters might 


' © from the 


Breda, 20 May 1660, N. S. 


fell 
Out 


© both in matter and form which are liable to moſt ob- 
jections. And therefore, I pray look upon thoſe 
© who would delay my ſpeedy coming to you, as per- 
ſons who have other deſigns than they yet own 1 
© know the, General cannot but obſerve, that my 
friends in the Houſe have complied with his deſires in 
all things, according ,to the command I gave them, 
and have thereupon departed from their own ſenſe, 
and reſtrained themſelves from purſuing that which 
they 2 molt. for my ſervive. You muſt take 
« care that I do not ſuffer for that temper. and - 
'« ſcenfion ta them, and that. Em Og 
, Either to delay the diſpatch of what is 
neceſſary; on to ſet on foot any unneceſſary and in- 
convenient demands, which muſt be inconvenient to 
me, and would leſſen that joy with which we ſnhould 
meet each other, to receive thoſe great bleſſings 
which God Almighty is ready to pour upon us, if 
any indiſpoſition in the army makes it leſs fit for the 
General to appear; in preſſing that which is moſt 
deſirable, you may eaſily get it to be promoted by 
the Houſes, to which he and the army are obliged to 
ſubmit. Do all I. pray that is neceſſary to be done, 
in order to the bringing me quickly to you; *till 
when, truſt me, there are as many defigns abroad as 
at home, to prevent and diſturb that good intelligenee 
and agreement which can only make us happy, and 
diſappoint the many deſigns which are againſt the 
peace and honour of the nation. I know not what 
to ſay, more till the committee arrive, who 1 hope 
will invite me ſpeedily to repair to you. Sir John 
Greenvile will, I am ſure, be abſent from you, and 
© ſo I cannot communicate ſome things which are not 
ſo fit to write, and therefore I have intruſted Sir Wil- 
liam Compton to impart ſome particulars of my 
doubts and apprehenſfions.to you. He is a perſon in 
whoſe diſcretion you may repoſe great confidence, as 
well as in his affection and fidelity to me, and can 
convey any thing you think neceſſary, and ſhall ad- 
viſe him to many of my friends, who will be very 
uſeful upon all occaſions. I will fay no more, but 
that I long to ſee you, which I hope is at hand, and 
you will then find you have a full credit with : 
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Your affetiondſt-friend, 
CHARLES R. 
Sir 
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out which had like to have thrown all things back again into confuſion.” - This was 
Lambert's eſcape out of the Tower, to whom many diſcontented officers ſpon: repaired ; 
and, if he could have gained time, there is no doubt he might have aſſembled a con- 
ſiderable army. But the General ſent Ingoldſby and Streater in purſuit of him, and was 
extremely well ſeconded by the council of State in his endeavours to reduce them, of which 
however he was ſo far from being confident, that he ſent. for Sir John Greenvile, and 
told him, that if this inſurrection grew to any height, he was determined to publiſh 
the King's commiſſion, and put the Royaliſts in arms in all the three kingdoms (I). 
At the ſame time he wrote an anſwer, to the King's private letter, the firſt he ever wrote 
his Majeſty, and ſent it by Bernard Greenvile, Sir John's younger brother, with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of duty and fidelity. However, Lambert was defeated, and brought 
back priſoner to the Tower (m), before the meeting of the Parhiament. At their meeting, 
the Houſe of Lords choſe the Earl of Mancheſter; for their Speaker, as the Commons 
did Sir Harbottle Grimſton; appointed their-yſual; committees, :and ordered thanks to 
the General, with the moſt entire approbation of his ſervices (2); and then the Houſe 
of Lords adjourned to the firſt of May. In the time of this ſhort receſs, that is, on 
the 27th of April, Sir John Greenvile attending at the door of the council- chamber in 
Whitehall, deſired Colonel John Birch, who was one of the members, to let the General 
know he was there, and upon his coming to the door, he preſented to him the King's let- 
ter, which he was to communicate to the council of ſtate and officets of the army (o). 
His Excellency received it with great ſurprize, and ordered his guards to take care of the 
perſon who brought it, broke the ſeal, and then preſented it to the Preſident ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they had not the courage to read it, ordering that to be poſtponed till 
the Parliament met; yet they called in Sir John Greenvile, and aſked him from whom 
he had it. He anſwered, The King my maſter delivered it with. bis atem hand to me at Breda. 
Upon this they reſolved to commit him, that he might be forth coming when the two 
Houſes met; on which the General told them, thatithough not much of his incance, 
he was his relation, and he would be anſwerable for him. On the 1ſt of May Sir John at- 
tended the Houſe of Commons, and ſeeing the Lord Commiſſioner Tyrrel going in, he 
deſired him to acquaint the Speaker that he was entruſted with a letter to the Houſe from 
his moſt ſacred Majeſty. When the Commiſſioner came in, he found Arthur Anne- 
ſley, Eſq; the Preſident of the council of tate, relating what had paſſed there. As ſoon 
as he had ended, the Commiſſioner acquainted the Speaker with Sir John's meſſage, upon 
which a debate enſued. In the mean time, 'Sir John went, to the Houſe of Lords, and 
having ſent for the Earl of Oxford out of the Houſe, . deſired he would acquaint the Speaker 
that he attended with a letter from his Majeſty. The Lords, after a ſhort debate, reſolved 


of Great Britain 


In the poſſeſſi- 
on of Hugh Gre- 


to attend their Speaker to the door, where Sir John met and prefented him the King's 


letter, for which he had immediately the thanks of the Houſe (p). On his return to the 


* 


Houſe of Conimons, He was as well received there, and ſoon after they returned him their 
moſt ſolemn thanks; and, as a farther memorial of their ſenſe of his ſervice, ordered 
him five hundred pounds to buy a jewel (q), which ſum was carried to his' lodgings the 
next day [AT]. On the 1oth of May, Sir John Greenvile, by direction from the General, 


Sir Enward Hyvps to William Morrice, Eſq; 


© «<SIR, | 

] have enough underſtood from Sir John Greenvile 
© how much I am beholden to you, and I beſeech you 
do not impute it to vanity in me, that I was always 
« confident, that at ſome time or other, either by the 
© repreſentation of ſome friend, or when I ſhould be 
0 ally known to you, I ſhould have a part in your 
« friendſhip. I am afraid I may be now upon ſome 
« diſadvantage, by the ſo good character the partiality 
of Sir J. Greenvile may have given me to you, which 
I may appear far ſhort of; and I ſhall be very well 
content that you think me not ſo good a man as he 
«© hath pleaſed to deliver me, ſo you think me not ſo 
ill a man as others have given me out to be. I hope 
« ſhortly to wait on you, for the King expects and de- 
« fires you to come with my Lord General to meet 
* him, for till then he will take no reſolution of im- 
« portance, and I ſhall make myſelf as worthy of your 
< friendſhip as I can. I have preſumed to write to his 


© Excellency, which, if you think fit, I ſhould deſire 


« you to preſent to him, as likewiſe the other letter to 
Mr Palmer, if the contents be agreeable to your 
© opinion, which will always find a great ſubmiſſion 
from 

Sir, 


D 
| 48 Edw. Hyde.” 
For my worthy friend Mr Morrice. 


went 


Tt would be eaſy to prove, from other authentic evi- 


. dence, that, at this the moſt critical juncture of all, 
the reliance of the King was upon the General, Mor- 


rice, and Greenvile, and extended no farther z but 


that what has been already ſaid may ſeem ſufficient ; 


only let it be obſerved, that the Lord Viſcount Mor- 
daunt, who had been ſo much truſted, and haaarded his 
life ſo freely, had fa clear a ſenſe of Sir John Green- 


vile's merit, that he could not help writing to the 
Marquis of Ormond, on the 7th of May, that they 


ſhould have a care of truſting Dr Clarges on that fide of 


the water (64), but that they ſhould rather let things (64) Carte's 


reſt *till his worthy comrade came. | Collection of _ 
[M] The next day.] The thanks of the Houſe of Leteg, Vol. l 
Commons (65) appear in almoſt all our hiſtories, but net 
curtailed — abridged; for which reaſon we have (65) The Civil | 
thought it requiſite to give them a place here, as belong- Wars of Great 
ing itri&ly- to the perſonal hiſtory of Sir John Greenvile. Britain and Ire- 
Sir Harbottle Grimſtone delivered them thus. land, p. 381. 


Mercurius _ 
: j „ No-. 
« Sir John Greenvile, „ st 20 Et org 8 

I need not tell you with what grateful and thank- 
ful hearts the Commons, now aſſembled. in Parlia- 
© ment, have received his Majeſty's gracious: letter; 
* res ip/a loquitur : you yourſelf have been auricu/aris 
* & oculatus teſtis de rei woritate ; ohn bells and our 
bonfires have already begun the: proclamation of his 
* Majeſty's goodneſa and our - joys: we have told the 

people, that our King, the glory of, England, is 

coming home again, and:they have.teſoupded! it back 

* again in our ears, that they are ready, 2 — 


(66) Hiſtory of 
the Rebcilion, 
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went on board Admiral Montague's ſhip (r), to deſire that he would proceed with the 
navy to the coaſt of Holland, which he promiſed ; and the next day Sir John proceeded 


thither on board the Speaker (3), now called the Mary Frigate, 
King advice on the 14th, and at the ſame time acquainted him with the earneſt deſires o 


of which he brought the 


his ſubjects of all ranks to enjoy his preſence. He accompanied his Majeſty, and was 
preſent at Canterbury when the General received the Order of the Garter, and Mr Morrice 
that of Knighthood, being at the ſame time declared one of his Majeſty's Principal Secreta- 
ries of State (). The ſatisfaction he enjoyed in contemplating the proſperity of his prince (:) Baker's 
and country, which he might very juſtly attribute to the bleſſing of Divine Providence up- 


Clarendon, who had in a manner the ſole and ſupreme direction of affairs. At length, 


at the diſtance almoſt of a year, on the approach of his Majeſty's coronation when ſe- 


veral Earls were to be created, he had the title of Earl of Bath conferred upon him, but 
with circumſtances that were not over pleaſing, ſince, notwithſtanding it was well known 
that General Monk, now become Duke of Albemarle, intereſted himſelf only as to him 
and. Colonel Charles Howard, who had been highly ſerviceable in keeping the army ſteady 
in the moſt critical conjuncture, the Earl of Bath was the laſt but one in the lift, and the 


Earl of Carliſle the laſt of all (#). 


However, this was in ſome meaſure qualified by other 


marks of royal favour, which did not ſo immediately depend upon the Miniſter [NJ]. He 
was one of the Lords who accompanied his Majeſty and the Duke of York to that grand 
entertainment, which was given them by the ſociety of the Inner Temple (), Auguſt 15, 


© hearts are open to receive him; both parliament and 
people have cried aloud to the King of Kings, Long 
© live King Charles the Second. I am likewiſe to tell 
« you, that the Houſe doth not think fit that you ſhould 
return to our Royal Sovereign, without ſome teſtimony 
of their reſpe&s to yourſelf; they have therefore or- 
© dered and appointed, that five hundred pounds ſhall 
© be delivered unto you to buy a jewel, as a badge of 
© thet honour which is due to a perſon whom the King 
© hath honoured to be the meſſenger of ſo gracious a 
© meſſage; and I am commanded in the name of the 
© houſe to return you their hearty thanks” 
Upon which the Noble Hiſtorian very juſtly exclaims 
theſe words (66). ” : 
© So great and ſudden a change was this, that a ſer- 


Vol. VI. p. 761. © vant of the King's, who for near ten years together 


(19) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, 
p · 700. 


12 Car. II. 


(69) MS. Addit. 
to Baron. by Sir 
W. Dugdale. 


(70 Ex Inform. 
p'æhon. Geo, 


Dom. Lanſ - 
done. 


© had been in priſons, and under confinement, only for 


© being the King's ſervant, and would but three months 


© before have been put to have undergone a ſhameful 
© death, if he had been knowa to have ſeen the King, 
© ſh6uld be now rewarded for bringing a meſſage from 
© him. From this time there was ſuch an emulation 


and impatience in lords, and commons, and city, and 


« generally over the kingdom, who ſhould make the 
© moſt lively expreſſions of their duty and of their joy, 
© that a man could not but wonder where thoſe people 
* dwelt who had done all the miſchief, and kept the 
* King ſo many years from enjoying the comfort an 


© ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. | 


As a proof of this we need only obſerve, that the ci- 
ty (67) received the King's letter with as high demon- 
ſtrations of joy, and beſtowed upon the Lord Viſcount 
Mordaunt and Sir John Greenvile, three hundred 
pounds to buy each of them a ring. ES 
[N] Upon the Minifter.) Sir John Greenvile, by 
letters patents (68), bearing date at Weſtminſter, April 
20, in the 13th of King Charles the Second, was cre- 
ated Lord Greenvile of Kilkhampton and Byddeford, 
Viſcount Lanſdowne, and Earl of Bath, being at that 
time Firſt Lord of the Bed-Chamber, and Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries. At this juncture it being ſuggeſted 
(69), that he had by inheritance a real right to the titles 
of Earl of Carboil, and Lord of Thorigny and Granville 
in Normandy, he was fix days after, by his ſaid Majeſty's 
deelaration under his royal ſignet, allowed and permit- 
ted to enjoy, the name, ſtile, and dignity, of Earl of 
Carboil, Lord of Thorigny and Granville, in as full 
and ample manner as his anceſtors formerly uſed, be- 
fore that dukedom was loſt to the crown of England. 
In the preamble of which warrant, his Majeſty uſes 
theſe words (70): * Whereas it appears to us, that our 
right truſty, &c. John Earl of Bath, &c. is derived 
in a direct line as heir male to Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
Lord of Glouceſter and Glamorgan, in the reigns of 
King William the Conqueror, King William Rufus, 
VOL, IV. No. CXCVI. 


1661. 


* and King Henry I. and who was the ſon and heir of 
* rigny and Granville in Normandy, which titles they 
held before Normandy was loſt to the crown of Eng- 
land, whereby he juſtly claims his deſcent from the 
< younger ſon of the Duke of Normandy, as we our- 
© ſelves do from the eldeſt, &c.“ Alſo in the ſame 


6 


year (1661) (71), the King paſſed a warrant under the 


privy-ſeal, whereby he obliged himſelf, and recom- 


| mended it to his ſucceſſors, that, in caſe of the failure 


of male iſſue to General Monk, the title of Duke of 
Albemarle ſhould deſcend to the ſaid Earl of Bath, 
and be continued in his family. And likewiſe, by 
another warrant (72), promiſed the earldom of Gla- 


morgan, formerly enjoyed by Robert Fitz-Hamon, in 


caſe of failure of iſſue male of the Marquis of Worce- 


ſter by his lady then living, to be enjoyed by him and 


his heirs male, and in default of iſſue, to the heirs male 


of Sir Bevil Greenvile his father. 


It is from hence we are to date the humour of chang- 
ing the manner of ſpelling this name, of which the late 


Lord Lanſdowne was ſo remarkably fond, that he cen- 


ſures the Noble Hiſtorian on this head very unjuſtly (73), 
The Chancellor, ſays he, ſpells the family name 
* Greenvil, wherein he has beeen followed by others. 


_ © as an oracle in Heraldry as well as Hiſtory. If Cam- 


den had been conſulted, or any antient authentic re- 
© cord, it would have been found, that 4 and E ſingle 
have often varied in different ages, but never with a 
double E. All antient names have ſuffered the fame 
change, eſpecially of the letter 4 into an E ſingle.” 
To ſhew how little ſtrength there is in this criticiſm, 
we need only produce Dr Gumble {74), who was the 
Duke of Albemarle's chaplain, and perfectly well ac- 
quainted with this gentleman's family. He ſpeaks of 
him thus, Sir John Greenvile, couſin- german to the 
* General, a moſt loyal and active inſtrument in his 
© Majeſty's reſtoration, to whoſe conduct and prudence 
© we are — 2 by juſtice to attribute very much next 
* the General.“ But perhaps Dr Price, another of the 
Duke of Albermale's chaplains, may appear of ſtill 
greater weight ; he dedicates his book to this noble 
perſon in 1680, and the title of his Dedication runs thus 
(75): To the Right Honourable John Earl of Bath, 


« Viſcount Greenvile of Lanſdowne, Baron Greenvile 


* of Byddeford and Kilkhampton, Knight; Groom of 
* the Stole, Firft Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, 
© Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of Devon and Corn- 
© wall, and one of the Lords of His Majeſty's moſt ho- 
* nourable Privy-Council.” To this we may add, that 


Dr Peter Barwick, in his Latin life of his brother, calls 

him always Johannes Greenvillus. It would be imper- 

tinent to multiply authorities upon a point of fo 

little conſequence, and which thoſe already produced 

are * to determine. 
26 


[O] Before 


. 
- 


* Hamon Dentatus, Earl of Carboil, and Lord of Tho- 


2335 
(r) Kennet's 
Chronicle, 

p. 144 


« (r) Ibid, p. 146. 


Chronicle, 
on his own dutiful endeavours, ſtood for ſome time in the place of a recompence for his Cliren, 
many ſignal ſervices, which however he did not aſcribe to any defect either of kindneſs or 
of gratitude in his Royal Maſter, but to the ſlowneſs, or perhaps coldneſs, 


arendon's 


Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
of the Earl of vi. p. 772. 


(42) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Val. II. p. 168, 


(w) Dugdale's 
Origines Juridici- 
ales, p. 157. 


(71) Ibid, 


( 72) Ibid, 


(73) Genuine 

Works in verſe 
and proſe of &c. 
Vol. II. p. 190. 


(74) Life of G 
neral Monk, 


P. 104. 


(75) The Myfe- 


ry and Method of 


his Majeſty's 


happy Reſtora- 
tion, laid open 
to public view, 
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1661, He likewiſe attended the King and. Queen Ing | him (e op. 
(=) Wood's Fri viſit to that univerſity, and bad the degree of Maſter ne gon ns Privy- - ache at White. 
%% tember 28, 1663. His Lordſhip was preſent e f his motives for ing 
* hall, February 22, 1664 (Y) in which the King's . ade to the war in 
(3) Hittry of letters of marque and reprizal againſt the Dutch, which a t — 8 
e reign was made. At this juncture it was a very popular meal * Sa er 
4 Chron, approbation of both houſcs of Parliament, and had fo Ay eh 3 okra 
r don, that they not only readily lent the King one hundred thouſand po 


preparations for that war, but came with equal alacrity into a ſecond loan of the ſame ſort 


ei ſent at the council 
er's d High-Chancellor Clarendon was neither pre . 1 
8 hu Who men; = . we Rive in adviſing (a) or managing the war, which ending 
p. 753. | . 


having been ever oppoſed by that great man, the 
's Hi- leſs proſperouſly _ n in 00 8 to Sir Orlando Bridgeman. In the next 
(4) Bot br on King took the ſeals from im (9), , 1667, the Commons impeached the 
tory of his own Parliament, which began October 10, 1667, t ö Ir J 
. reaſon, and deſired that he might be committed, which their Lord- 
4 1 Earl of Clarendon of treaſon, . d Upon this a conference fol- 
; leſs ſome particular treaſon was aſſigned (c). Up . 
(5) Baker's ſhips refuſed, un Els — pa * offered their reaſons; and upon the report, the queſtion 
4" Uh lowed, eee ith the deſires of the Houſe of Commons, it was carried in the ne- 
n ene ty-feven peers entered their proteſts (4), amongſt whom was the 
OW Ea 2 an well be doubted whether he liſtened ſo much to his reaſon as 
„. Earl of Bath, in which it 1 the Lords of the Committee for Trade, who figned, Auguſt 
Kay of bi own * „r- po nic to the King, of the depredations committed upon his Maje- 
times, Vol.I, 4, 1070, a very explic | NT ſtrong terms, to which the King gave 
5. 255, 256. ſty's ſubjects by the F _ K — 2 = = 3 © 
(4) The Hiſtory à — _—_ an ; ps mediate ſatisfaction. In 1678, his Lordſhip was one of the 
of the Houſe of Of France (e), to fed d the diſpoſſcſiing the Lord Viſcount Purbeck of his peerage, 
Lords from the few peers Who 2335. RO d himſelf to be a true lover of. juſtice, being perſwaded in 
en toe, in Which his Lor inp f Buckingham had at leaſt as much weight in that 
Vol. imſelf, that the intereſt of the Duke of Buckingham h. he Ki 
Las I: p99: himnſelf, ts offered () in favour of the bill. In 1679, when the King, to 
Leners u dullneſs, as the 3 created by the diſcovery of the Popiſh Plot, reſolved to con- 
p. 271, 27%. calm the heats that _ 4 conſiſting of thirty perſons, who, in point of quality and of 
„ ſtitute a new Privy- Council, ting ot tl teful to himſelf, we find the Earl of 
(e) Hiftory of a ight be as acceptable to his ſubjects as grateful to —_— ' OW + 
England, Vol. Character, — 8 r There was no meaſure of the King 8 reign that gained him 
e ns ah and of the number of new members, none _— ynexceptionable 
Cf) The Hiftory more bis Lordfhi who | without incurring envy, enjoyed the King's favour ; * _ 
and Proceedi L a | ept in _ | 
ue Houſe of —_ 7 =D without loſing character, and, excep the caſe of the Earl of Cla- 
| Lords from the all his life a courtier his patriotiſm appeared the pure reſult of principle. A very ſtrong 
. prolecution, bis patriveries irty-one Lords *, who acquitted Wil- 
F f thi ſhewn in his being one of the thirty-on 2 
r inſtance o Vis ward Stafford of high-treaſon, December, 7, 1680, notwithſtanding which 
| "260 2.008 Tons | was alſo one of the ſixteen Privy-Counſellors who 
d ſuffered death. He . | 
Oe” he was Conv NING 55 Fr Declaration, entered in the council books, and dated Mar ch 
p-774 77: ſubſcribed the King's aachen that to prevent any diſputes relating to the ſucceſſion, his 
ine Vo. Ill the third the ſame year, ny On 3 married, or gave eee Mrs 
p. 362. _ Majeſty affirmed, * 8 ys to any other woman whatever, except —_ Katharine 
Walters, other wiſe NES. ime of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
® State Trials, \ - hen living, which was a point at that time o ; | 
vol. 111. p. 212. his conſort, then 75 3 rdſhip maintained this character of being a ſteady friend to the 
Memoirs of Sir public peace T- ed —_ 2 all the variety of changes that happened in that reign, 
; * ww, crown and to aw dar tb King, whom he always ſtyled his moſt gracious Maſter to 
Baker's Chr 2 7. py = time after King James II. was ſeated upon _ N I a" 
cle, p. 780. Be de : ; moved from his office of Groom of the Stole (b), w 
._ 19, 1685: his Lordſhip was re t is clear enough from hence, that his 
Lon os belted upon he Er of Prrbrogh, I i» cer non from hens that hs 
2 n de ale * King might be deſirous, in point of conveniency, 
. brother; and it is — 1 13 of his own religion, But however this might happen, 
Annals of the U- Of having in that ffice a I or he Earl of Bath, as it was very na- 
— > hatever motive this alteration was made, t a K. 
„„ do, thought himſelf ſlighted; and it may be conceived, that as ine 
2 fi 7 the Reſtoration, and had ſucceeded to that throne in which 
Bar Jt 2 5 _ L = 3 his brother, he was bound to conſider ** — 4 478 
il 7. 4% he - d which gave him ſych a title to that poſt, as could not 
had been ſigned at Breda, Nen 22 1 : ever, upon the Duke of Monmouth's land- 
honourably MELO arng be Bip-tone. of Jams I 685 the Earl of Bath raiſed a regi- 
wade ae ooh wn King's ſervice, with the behaviour and diſcipline of which regi- 
% Ibis, p. 457. ment (i) of _ wi A them at Hounſlow, was ſo well pleaſed, that as a _ 
_ ts he conferred the honour of knighthood upon Captain Bev h 
on A x 1 151 of the regiment. His Lordſhip had — OW * 
reenvile, 1 . ; d, leis employed, g 
ee 
ſhewn upon a W IE blican principles, e nad 
e thing without any biaſs either to . = 8 8 N 


a very 


* 
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a very great hand in that amazing turn of affairs which happened in 1688, and was very 
little leſs concerned in the Revolution than in the Reſtoration, though ſome writers (E) (i Burner's Hi- 
have taken pains to leſſen his merit in reſpe& to both. With a view to this it is faid, jn 
that when the Prince of Orange, with his fleet and forces aboard, by ſome accident or e. 788. 
other paſſed Dartmouth and Torbay, the Earl of Bath would not undertake to admit him 
into the port of Plymouth, under pretence that he was managing the garriſon, and that as 
yet the point was not abſolutely in his power, which he did to gain time, and *till he 
ſaw how things would go. The fa truly ſtated however is very different. His Lordſhip 
was at that time Lord- Lieutenant of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and governor of 
the important port and royal citadel of Plymouth, built by King Charles II. and one of the 
beſt (if not the very beſt) fortifications in England, having upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon mounted (I). There was in the place thirteen companies of foot, moſt (0 Supplement to 
of them belonging to the Earl of Huntingdon's regiment, many of the officers, and moſt e Fritan- 
of the ſoldiers, being Papiſts (m). It was ſuppoſed that the Prince of Orange intended to Brome's travels, 
ſteer for the North, ſo that the Earl of Bath could have no notice of his having any deſign * *53' 
upon Plymouth, 'till apprized of it by the approach of the Dutch fleet; and if he did (=) Expedition of | 
make any ſuch anſwer as is before mentioned (though it is not eaſy to conceive how the 2 
queſtion could be propoſed or the anſwer made) it was certainly very proper, and moſt p. 19. ; 
likely to be the truth. For or the night between the roth and the 11th of November, he 5277 8 
ſurprized the citadel of Plymouth, ſeizing the Earl of Huntingdon, and the officers upon Vo! 1. 
whom he moſt depended ; turned all, in whom he could not confide, out of the garriſon ; N 
and having declared for the Prince of Orange, and cauſed his Declarations to be pro- | 
claimed, and immediately admitted part of the Dutch fleet into the harbour, which the 
writers of thoſe times acknowledge to have been a point deciſive in favour of the Revolu- 
tion (n). He alſo ſent his own regiment, under the command of his nephew Sir Bevil (% The exat 
Greenvile, to ſecure the important iſland of Jerſey, where the King had a Popiſh governor, Pdlen, ag 4 | 
and a garriſon wholly devoted to him; fo that the Earl, not without reafon, ſuſpected a The Hiſtory of 
place of ſuch conſequence to the erown of England, might have been delivered to France, _ 
from which danger it was thus happily preſerved (o). His Lordſhip, in the diſputes that e Illu- 
followed, was againiſt the ſettling a regency, and voted for declaring the Prince and Prin- 338, 33. 
ceſs of Orange King and Queen. He was ſoon after ſworn of the Privy- Council, and gon- 
tinued in his former offices (p). He was however as little and as ill received a courtier in ” en ee 
this as in the former reign, but, in reſpec to national concerns, he ſupported and oppoſed of Jerſey, p. 125, 
according to his own notions of the public good. His regard for the conſtitution, abhor- Sent tothe Peer. 
rence of thoſe ſevere and ſanguinary ſentences, which ſeemed calculated to render the law it- xc, Vol. v. 
ſelf odious, and his earneſt defire to take away arbitrary and abuſed power, wherever placed, 
induced his Lordſhip to contend earneſtly for the reverſing thoſe exorbitant judgments, /#) Hitory of 
| believing, that what ought never to have paſſed at all, ſhould not laft and remain on record * Men, 
for ever (3). His Lordſhip heard grievances inſiſted upon as the principal ground of the Collins's Saple- 
Revolution, and from thence concluded, that the redreſs of grievances, and a thorough 5. 71, V: 
amendment of the whole ſtructure of government, was the great end of the Revolution, Keaner's Hiftory 
which with great zeal and inflexible conſtancy he ſet about accompliſhing, without in- 1 
quiring where it would render him acceptable, or whom it might diſoblige or offend. 
He was very aſſiduous, in 1689, in promoting a claufe to be added to the bill of Rights, = ages 
declaring all pardons, upon an impeachment of the Houſe of Commons, to be null and land, Vol. III. 
void, except with the conſent of both houſes of parliament, and though. it was loft in the 7, oo 
Houſe of Peers by a great majority, he entered his proteſt (r). In 1690 he took the fame Houte of Lores. 
ſtep in reſpect to a law which he thought might bear hard on the Earl of Torrington, 
who was then expoſed to a proſecution on the part of the crown, and at the ſame time to 2 — 
the general outcry, not of this only, but of a neigbouring nation, which the Earl of Bath of the Houle of 
conſidered as ſo many additional reaſons that ought to intitle his Lordſhip, in point of g. 3966. 
form as well as matter, to the ſtricteſt juſtice (s). In the year 1692, he found himſelf 
expoſed to the reſentment of King James, who, when he was ready with a potent army to C, b. 495 
invade the ſouthern part of this. iſland, by his declaration, dated at St Germains () the 
10th of April, excepted from his promiſe of general pardon, the Duke of Ormond, the 0 The State of 
Marquis of Wincheſter, the Earls of Sunderland, Bath, Denbigh, and Nottingham, the 8 = 
Lords, Newport, Delamere, Wiltſhire, Colcheſter, Cornbury, Dumblain, and Churchill, 7. 
together with the -Biſhops of London and St Aſaph, and many other perſons of di- 
ſtinction who were commoners. This did not hinder his Lordſhip from perſiſting in his 
former meaſures, and labouring, as much as in his power lay, in parliament, to exa- ( The Hiflory 
mine ſeriouſly into the ſtate of the nation (2), and not to treat as ſenſeleſs and ſeditious rr 
what the courtiers ſtyled public clamour, *cill they were thoroughly ſatisfied they were Lo de, Vol. 1. 
not grievances brought to their ears by the cries of the people. In 1694, came on, 
before the Lord Keeper Somers, in the high court of Chancery, his great ſuit in regard (-) Journal of 
to the ſucceſſion of Chriſtopher, late Duke of Albemarle, in which ſuit his Lordſhip pre- 3 
vailed, as he likewiſe did when it was brought by appeal before the Houſe of Lords (w) 0 Bulop Scilling 
| | ö n © Sa | 'I'rou ſes, 


[0] Pefore the Houſe of Lords.) There are few carried on with great warmth and obſtinacy on all ſides, 
caſes better known to the Lawyers than this, which was | created general expectation on account of many parti- 


cular 


(x) Compleat 
Hiftory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 
p. 729. 

Bur net's Hiſtory 
Times, Vol. II. 


ouſe of Lords. 


(76) See the Caſe 


Montagu, at the 
end of the 2d part 
of Caſes argued in 
the High Court 


(77) See the pre- 


(73) See the Caſe 


Montagu, p. 71, 


(79) This provi- 
ſo was ſeen and 
approved by Sir 
William Jones. 


(30) See the Caſe 


($1) Ibid, p · 63. 
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In 1698 his Lordſhip was amongſt the number of ſixty-one peers, who divided againſt 
the bill for attainting Sir John Fenwick; and was alſo amongſt the forty- one Lords 
who proteſted, upon their paſſing that bill, by a majority of ſeven (x). In the very ſame 


ſeſſion, his Lordſhip gave a like public proof of his ſtrong deſire to ſee the Commons of 000 Hitery arg 


England repreſented in parliament by men of landed eſtates, and conſequently the leaſt 
liable to biaſs of any kind, becauſe men of real property muſt always have the ſtrongeſt 


abhorrence (y) for public confuſions. 


cular and intereſting circumſtances attending it, and re- 
ceived three determinations with as great ſolemnity as 
any thing of this kind ever did (76). We ſhall endea- 
vour to ſtate the matter clearly and conciſely here. 
We have before mentioned how great regard and re- 
ſpe& General George Monk, afterwards Duke of Al- 
bemarle, expreſſed for his relation and friend Sir John 
Greenvile, then become Earl of Bath; and we have 


likewiſe obſerved as a teſtimony of it, that he engaged 


King Charles Il. to promiſe by a ſign manual, that in 


caſe his iſſue male ſhould extinguiſh, he would confer 


the dukedom upon the Earl of Bath or his polterity, 
and likewiſe beſtow upon them the honour of Theo- 
balde, which would then revert to the crown (77). 
This great teſtimony of affection and reſpect, induced 
the Earl of Bath to ſhew the utmoſt tenderneſs and con- 


cern for Chriſtopher, the only ſon and heir of Duke 


George, who in 1675, being then of full age, and ca- 
pable of diſpoſing of his real eſtate, made a will, and 
ſettled a great part of it, on failure of his own iſſue, 
on the Earl of Bath. In the month of July, 1681, 
the ſame Duke made a deed, relative to this will in 
ſome reſpect, whereby the main of his eſtate, after 
the Duke and Ducheſs's death without iſſue, was ſet- 
tled upon the Earl of Bath, and ſome other parts on 
Sir Walter Clarges and Mr Bernard Greenvile (78). 
The reaſons aſſigned by his Grace for making this deed 
being, that his next heirs at law were deſcended from a 
regicide, and his great conſideration and regard for the 
perſons to whom he bequeathed it. - In this deed there 
was a proviſo, that the Duke ſhould have power to re- 
voke any uſes in the deed, and limit new ones; but 
this was to be done by a writing under his hand and 
ſeal, in the preſence of fix witneſſes, of whom three 
were to be peers of the realm, and the tender of fix- 
pence to each truſtee mentioned in the deed (79). After 
all this, in the year 1687 the Duke made another will, 
and thereby gave ſome parcels of his lands to Mr Ber- 
nard Greenvile, Sir Walter Clarges, and others ; made 
ſome larger proviſions for the Ducheſs during her life, 
but gave the bulk and reſidue of all his eftate to Colo- 
nel Thomas Monk, and likewiſe made a petition in 
that will to the King, that he would be pleaſed to con- 
fer a title of honour upon him, and that he would cre- 
ate him Baron Monk of Potheridge (80), the antient 
ſeat of the family ; whereas, in the former will of 
1675, he had deſired the King to grant to the Earl of 
Bath, and the iſſue male of his body, the title of Duke 
of Albemarle, and that his eldeſt ſon might bear the 
title of Lord Monk. | 
But notwithſtanding all this, a little before his going 
Governor to Jamaica, he delivered to the Lord Bath 
the will of 1675, and the deed of 1681, incloſed in a 
paper under his ſeal; and directed Mr Crofts, though 
one of the witneſſes to the laſt will in 1687, to deliver 
the keys of all his evidences to the Ear], whom he like- 
wiſe mentioned as the perſon to be applied to during 
his abſence, and as the perſon who was to be the heir 
of the beſt part of his eſtate, in caſe any thing (81 
happened to him; and parted with his Lordſhip, not 
only without any figns of diſlike or quarrel, but with 
all teſtimonies of fincere and cordial friendſhip, which 
were confirmed afterwards by letters from Jamaica; 
and during the Duke's ſtay there, all applications to 
court on his behalf were made by and through the Earl 
of Bath (82), in conſequence of expreſs directions from 
his Grace. 

After the Duke's demiſe in Jamaica, in January 1688, 
ſeveral ſuits were commenced in Chancery. The Du- 
cheſs of Albemarle, and after her intermarriage wth 
Ralph Lord Montagu, that Lord in her right became 
plaintiffs againſt the Earl of Bach and others defendaats ; 
and in their bill, ſet forth the Duke of Albemarle's mar- 


His Lordſhip 
approved the partition treaty (2), and were deſirous that ſome expedient ſhould be 


was of the number of thoſe, who diſ- 
found to 
prevent 


riage-ſettlement, and his Will of 1687, made with great 


circumſpeCtion by the Lord Chief Juſtice Pollexfen, exe- 
cuted in the preſence. of three witneſſes ; three copies 
engroſſed, one delivered into the hands of the Ducheſs 
of Newcaſtle, another to Colonel Thomas Monk, and 
a third carried by the Duke himſelf to Jamaica, where, 
without thewing or explaining the contents, he told 


Bath ſets up another will, and a deed, which, if ever 
executed by the Duke, they believed was obtained by 
ſurprize, and ought to be ſet aſide in equity; and, if 
it ſhould not be ſet aſide, they pray that the Ducheſs 
may have the lands limited to her by that deed, and 
the rent-charge of two thouſand pounds a year over the 
jointure ſe:tled upon the marriage, and confirmed by 
the will of 1675 ; and they farther pray, that the will 
of 1087 ſhould ſtand good as to the perſonal eſtate and 
legacies, and to be protected in the enjoyment of the 
perſonal eſtate and ſpecific legacies, diſcharged from 
the Duke's debts. - 355 

Another bill was brought by Chriſtopher Monk and 
Henry Monk, ſons of Colonel Thomas Monk, com- 
plaining of the Earl of Bath and othere, ſetting up the 
will of 1675, and the deed of 1681, and praying that 
both will and deed may be ſet aſide, and that the 
PRs might enjoy the benefits and eſtates given them 

y the will of 1687. | 

There was a third bill brought by the Earl of Bath, 
Mr Bernard Greenvile, and Sir Walter Clarges, in 
which they ſet forth the will of 1675, and the deed of 
1681, and the continuance and conſtancy of the Duke's 
friendſhip and truſt to the time of his death, complain- 
ing of the Ducheſs and others, defendants, for ſetting 
up the will of 1687, praying that the - perſonal eſtate 
might be applied to the payment of the Duke's debts, 
and that the real eſtate might be confirmed to the plain- 
tiffs. Theſe cauſes were firſt heard before the Lords- 
Commiſſioners of the great Seal, the 8th of July 1 691, 
when a decree was made, that the perſonal eſtate ſhould 
be accounted for, and applied te the payment of the late 
Duke's debts ; and directed an iſſue at law to try the va- 
lidity of the deed of 1681. According to this order, in 
Michaelmas term following, there was an ejectment tried 
at the King's-Bench bar, wherein the Ducheſs of Al- 
bemarle and Mr Chriſtopher Monk were the leſſors of 
the plaintiffs, and a verdict was then found for the de- 
fendants, which eſtabliſhed the deed at law; this was 
the firſt deciſion (84). | 


The parties then reſorting back to the court of 113. 


Chancery for the deciſion of the points reſerved, the 
cauſes came to be finally heard on Thurſday December 
12, 1693, before the Lord Keeper Somers, aſſiſted by 
the two Chief. Juſtices, Holt and Treby, and Mr Baron 
Powell. That day Baron Powell and the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Treby gave their opinions, and on the next day 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt and the Lord Keeper deli- 
vered theirs, all four concurring in their ſentiments, 
that the bills of the Earl of Montagu, the Ducheſs of 
Albemarle, and the Monks, ſo far as they reſpected 
the deed of 1681, ought to be diſmiſſed (85), 


Which came on to be heard the 27th of February fol- 
lowing ; where, after a full hearing, the decree was 
afirmed ; and this was the final decifion (86). 

ter all, the manor of Potheridge did not paſs 
deed, but in virtue of prior ſettlements deſcended to 


marle, from whom, all diſputes being amicably com- 


promiſed, the EarLof Bath purchaſed it (87). 


(z) Id, p · 26. 


Sir Hans Sloane, his Phyſician, that was his Will (83). ($3) Ibid. p. 
In this bill the plaintiffs complain, that the Earl of 93» 127. 


| There (85) 1bid. p. 
was an appeal from this decree to the Houſe of Lords, 128. 


But af- (85) Journals of 
by this the Houſe of 

. < : Diſcourſes of Dr 
Thomas Pride and Elizabeth Pride, the ſon and daugh- Stillingfeet, Bp. 
ter of Colonel Pride by Elizabeth Monk the daughter of Worcetter, 
of Thomas Monk, elder brother to the Duke of Albe- p. 149. 


(87) Hiſtory of 
Illuſtrious Men, 


[ei From b. 30, 5%: 


(88) Burnet's 
Hiſtory of his 
own times, Vol. 


I, p · 98. 


($9) Lord Lanſ- 

dawne's Works, 
Vol. II. Þo 254z 
255. 


GREENVILE. 
prevent the maritime powers from being embarked in another war, before they had in 


ſome tolcrable degree recovered their ſtrength after the former. His conduct, in regard to 
public affairs in general, was vigorous, from the natural warmth of his cemper, and uni- 


torm to the very laſt hour of his life, being animated by a firm and ſteady attachment to 


the cauſe of liberty, in all caſes and againſt all opponents. 


This ſteadineſs and uniformity 


ſeemed to afford the ſtrongeſt evidence of his having acted conſtantly from principle, 
which however has not entirely ſecured his memory from cenſure [ P]. His Lordſhip 


[P] From cen/ure.] We have, in the courſe of this 
article, made it ſufficiently evident, that any diminu 
tion of this noble perion's merit, in the conduct of the 
great tranſactions in which he was einbarked, muſt pro- 
ceed either from miünformation or injuſtice z and we 
have alſo made it as clear, from facts, as any thing can 
be made, that he was ſcarce ever a boy; but from the 
age of fifteen conſidered as a man, knighted when 
about ſeventeen, ard very eariv eſteemed for that 
which is commonly of the ſloweſt grow:h, though one 
of the higheſt of all human qualities, prudence. His 
family, his reputation, and his polite behaviour, re- 
commended him to Prince Charles, but the King his 
father valued him for his aiſcretion, It was this that 


determined the Earl of Notwich to truſt things with 


him, on which the fate of the royal family depended, 
before he was of age. At twenty-three he made that 
glorious defence in Scilly, and, in conſequence of it, 
that very advantageons treaty with the Admirals, Afcue 
and Blake, which reſtored to him h's eftite and free- 
dom, and ſecurity to all who followed him. He was 
but thirty-three, when, after having run through num- 
berleſs perils, with much ſuſpicion and little hurt, he 
with great dexterity brought about the Reſtoration, 


which, if we will believe one who knew it beſt, King 


Charles the Second, was the work of him and none 
other. When the reader conſiders 
drawn from facts, let him caſt his eye on the manner in 
which we find him introduced upon the ſtage, in the 
hiſtory of a right reverend author (88) * He (that is 
General Monk) took care to raiſe his kinſmo Green- 
vile, who was made Earl of Bath, a man who thought 
of nothing but of getting and ipending money 
His nephew and apologitt was a little warm upon this, 
and with reaſon (89) Would one not naturally 
* think, ſays he, this ſame Greenvile, as he calls him, 

was ſome pitiful ſcoundrel, raiſed from the dirt upon 
no other merit but being che General's coulin ? A 
man or a wretch, *tis the fame thing, wao rhovght 
of nothing but getting and ſpending money, Now 
this happens likewiſe to be directly the reverſe both 


6 
= 
* 
8 ſome laſh he deſerved for the hand he had in the Re- 
* ftoration, ſomething was to be ſaid, hit or miſs, true 
* to believe it upon his word. Dr Burnet ſays it.“ 
We will treat this matter more calmly. The prelate 


muſt have written this part of his hiſtory from informa- 


tion, he might be miſinformed, and he really was fo. 
This ſame Greenvile was not raiſed by his kinſman 
Monk He had the warrant for his earldom before 
the King ſaw the General's face; but as for reaſons 
mentioned in the text, he was not actually created Earl 


of Bath till many months after the Reſtoration, Biſhop 


(90) See the Pre- 
amble to the Pa- 
tent of George 
M:nk, Eſq 
creating him 
Duke of Albe- 
marle, dated 7 
Joly 1660, in 
Peck's Deſiderata 
Curioſe, Vol. II. 
lib, xiv. p. Is 
Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Val, II, p· 167, 


Burnet might be eaſily deceived in that particular ; yer 
if he had conſulted Dr Price's book, he might have 
ſeen that warrant, and have learned from thence, that 
he did not riſe at his kinſman's requeſt, or at his own ; 
but derived his title purely from his proper merit, and 
his maſter's gratitude. But ſtil] this 1s not all So far 
was Sir John Greenvile from being raiſed by his kinſ 
man, that his kinſman was really raiſed by him. It 
was at firſt propoſed to create General Monk Earl of 
Eſſex, with a penſion of three thouſand pounds a year; 
of which the King being aſhamed, and the General re- 
fuſing to make any propoſal, it was left to Sir John 
Greenvile to ſettle the matter, who fixed the title of 
Albemarle, on account of the General's direct deſcent 
from Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of Richard. Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick and Albemarle, with a very 
moderate grant to ſupport the dignity (90). That the 
Earl of Bath was not very rapacious, we may likewiſe 
collect from ſome inconteſtable facts. If he had been 


ſo, he would have taken the hundred thouſand pounds 
VOL. IV. No. 196. | 


this character, 


office as Groom ©! the Stole. 


in character and fact: but it wis a random ſtroke, 


or falſe, it was to take it's chance, and poſterity was 


died 


offered him for the iſles of Scilly by the Dutch. He 
accepted, for the greateſt ſervice a ſubje& could render 
a prince, what the King was pleaſed to give or rather 
promiſe him; and it is highly probable he had only part 
of that, ſince, from his laſt will (91), it appears the King 
his maſter died much in his debt. If he did ſpend mo- 
ney, it was certainly his own, for we ſhall give ſuch 
inſtances of his juſtice, as will leave the reader under a 
moral certainty that he did not ſpend other people's. 
Let us now return to the Right Reverend Hiſtorian ; 
ſpeaking of King Charles the Second's being reconciled 
to the Church of Rome at the time of his death, he 
ſays (92), As ſoon as Huddleſton had prepared every 
thing that was neceſſary, the Duke whiſpered the 
King in the ear. Upon that the King ordered that 
all who were in the bed-chamber ſhould withdraw, 
except the Earls of Bath and Feverſham, and the door 
was double locked. 'The company was kept out half 
an hour, only Lord Feverſham opened the daor once, 
and called for a glaſs of water * The Reverend Fa- 
ther's own account differs fomewhat from this (93). (93) A true Re- 


'gr) C:llins's 
Supplement, 
V. I. V. P · 119. 


(92) Hiftory of 
his own times, 
Vol. I. p. 607. 


R „ „ 


The King, ſays he, having private notice that Mr la nof the late 


* Huddleſton waited at the door, defired to be in pri- Kine 8.de:th. 
vate; the Biſhops and Nobles withdrew, the Duke 5 of 
„ latching faſt the door; the Lords P. B. and F. were two papers, writ- 
going out alſo, but the D. told them they might ſtay en by the late 
It ha: been ſuppoſed, that the three initial letters ſhould F'v2 Charles II. 
be read, Peterborough, Bath, and Feverſham. It ap- va N "cg + 
pears from Huddletton's account, tha. the Earl of grong box. 
Bath would willingly have retired, and his ſtaying 

ought to be aſcribed to the Duke's command, and his 

Some have applied to 

this noble perſon che following paſſage, which clearly 

contradicts the foregoing relations both of the Prieſt 
and Biſhop (94). * I heard a great peer relate, that 
King Charles was in a manner paſt his ſenſes when 
the Duke faid, Brother, will you have the Prieft come 
in; and without any ſenſible anſwer given by the 
King, Father Huddleſton, who was ſet to wait at the 
chamber door, was called in, and did what he pleaſed 
in his way without the King's choice, or any open 
ſign of aſſent to it.“ If any thing of this ſort eſcaped 

him early, it might be a very good reaſon whv King 
James would not have the Earl about his perſon Vet 
the ſame Right Reverend Author tells us, his Lordſhip 
was very deep in the worſt meaſures of that reign (gc). (95) Hiftory of 
* At the ſame time, ſays he, a Parliament was ſum- his own times, 
moned, and all arts were uſed to manage elections, VI. I. p. 625, 
ſo that the King ſhould have a Parliament to his mind.“ 
Complaints came up from all the parts of England, 

of the injuſtice and violence uſed in elections beyond 

what had ever been practiſed in former times. And 

this was ſo univerſal over the whole nation, that no 

corner of it was negleted In the new charters that 

had been granted, the election of the members was 

taken out of the hands of the inhabitants, and re- 

{trained to the corporation men, all thoſe being left 

out who were not acceptabie at Court In ſome bo- 

roughs they could not find a number of men to be 

depended on, ſo the neighbouring gentlemen were 

made the corporation men ; and 1n ſome of theſe, 

perions of other counties, not ſo much as known in the 

borough, were named. This was practiſed in the 

moſt avowed manner in Cornwall by the Earl of Bath, 

who, to ſecure himſelf the Groom of the Stole's 

place, which he held all King Chaorles's time, put 

the officers of the guards names, in almoſt all the char- 

ters of that county, which ſending up forty-four 

members, they were for the moſt part fo chofen, that 

the King was ſure of their votes on all occaſions.” 

In the firſt place, it may not be amiſs to inform the 

reader, that the King, as ſoon as he came to the throne, | 

deſigned to exclude the Earl of Bath from being Groom 

of the Stole; in which poſt he did not ſeek to maintain 


26 K * himſelf 


(94) Bp Kennet's 
c\mpleat Hiſtory 
of England, Vol, 
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GREEN VII E. 


I died at his houſe in St James's (a), Auguſt 22, 1701, and was buried at Kilkhampton in 
Cornwall. He had iſſue, by his ſole conſort betorementioned, and who dying February 
17, 1692, was buried in the Church of St Clement Danes, five ſons and eleven daughters. 
Of the latter, ſeven died while they were young: Lady Jane married William Gower, 
Eſq; and by him became the mother of Sir John Leveſon Gower, who was the firſt Lord 
Gower z; Lady Katharine, married to Craven Peyton of the county of Lancaſter, Eſq; 
Warden of the Mint, who died without iſſue before him; Lady Grace, who married 
Sir George Carteret, raiſed to the degree of a Baron of this realm, by King Charles II. 
and Lady Henrietta Maria, for whom he had provided a fortune of ten thouſand pounds, 
but who died before him unmarried, Two of the ſons alſo died when they were young, and 
three ſurvived him, viz. Charles, who ſucceeded him in his honours, and yet did not live 
to ſee his funeral () [2]. His youngeſt ſon, Bevil, died of the ſmall-pox (c), September 


himſelf by favour, but claimed it as his right. THis 
claim was conſidered more than once by the Privy- 
Council, and was at laſt referred to Sir Robert Sawyer, 
the King's Attorney-General, who reported that the 


| King might beſtow the office, but that the ſalary and 


(96) Hiftory of 
Huftrions Men, 
*. 


(97) Kennet's 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 
7. 439 


erquiſites belonged to the Earl of Bath. Upon this 
King James ſaid, that was giving Peterborough, who 
was his own Groom of the Stole when Duke of York, 
the ſhell, and Bath the kernel (96). After theſe alter- 


_ cations, which certainly were not like to make the 


King love him better, the Earl of Bath was turned out 
on Sunday the 19th of April (97), the Parliament was 
not opened 'till the nineteenth of May. So that in 
this time the elections were made, and the reader will 
judge, whether, under ſuch circumſtances, the Earl of 


Bath was like to go violent lengths for the Court; and 


if he caſts bis eyes upon the liſts of the county and bo- 
roughs of Cornwall in this Parliament, he muſt be ſa- 
tisfied that they were never better repreſented. We 
have before obſerved, that his Lordſhip has been miſ- 
repreſented in the affair of Plymouth at the Revolution. 


The Biſhop admits that he ſent his promiſe to the Prince 


(93) Hiſtory of 
his own times, 


Vol. I. p. 793- 


(99) Hiftory of 
Illuſt rious Men, 
P. 339, 349+ 
Chauncy's Hifto- 
ry and Antiqui- 
ties of Hert fo. d- 
ſhire, p. 297. 


of Orange by Admiral Ruſſel (though probably he 
meant Herbert); and though he diſputes the comply ing 
with it in the place before cited in the text, yet he after- 
wards clearly admits the fact (98). Another writer, 
who was alſo a lover of ſecret hiſtory, has been fo kind 
to inform us, that ſoon after the Revolution, his Lord- 
ſhip applied himſe!f to one who was in the higheſt fa- 
vour with the new King, and deſired him io repreſent 
the claim he had to the royal feat of I heobalds ; but 
it is ſaid (99; that favourite took this opportunity of 
begging it for himſelf; and from thence ariſes an inſi- 
nuation, that the Earl of Bath, by this diſappointment, 
was diſobliged. In reſpe& to this fact we cannot af- 
firm or deny any thing. But this we have a right to 
ſay, that if we take this noble peer's character from 
facts, we mult conclude him a man of a very ſteady 
temper, and of very amiable and eſtimable qualities. 
He was the dutiful and zealous ſervant of Charles the 


Second, and yet durſt oppoſe his favourites and his mi- 


niſters. His loyalty to King James appeared on the 
Duke of Monmouth's invaſion. As to what followed, 
when the King purſued his own notions at the expence 
of the laws, he fet an example fatal to himſelf. But 
that his Lordſhip really followed his ſentiments in that 


great turn, appears from the whole ſtrain of his conduct 


afterwards, by which he was expoſed to the reſentment 
of one King, at the ſame time he was not much in fa- 
vour with the other. T hat he was a firm and faithful 


friend, appears from his behaviour towards the Duke of 


(100) See the 
Caſe of Bath and 
Montagu, p. 
120, 121. 


(101) See the 
Dedication pre- 
fixed to Dr 
Price's Hiſtory of 
the Reftoration, 


Albemarle's family. On the death of the old Duke, the 
King offered him his Garter, but he modeſtly declined 
accepting it, and deſired it might be given the young 
Duke (100), which was accordingly done. As Duke 
Chriſtopher left him a great part of his eſtates in 1681, 
ſo in 1684, the Earl, by his Will made with much 
caution, after the heirs male of his own family, ſubſti- 
tutes the Duke and his, but without making the thing 
Public, ſo that there is not the leaſt hint of it in the 
caſe. As a proof of his juſtice we may remark, that in 
a little time after the Reſtoration, he preſented the Re- 
verend Mr Nicholas Monk and the Reverend Mr Price 
to the King, and made their ſervices known (101). 
We may add another inſtance in his family. His cir- 
cumftances once made it neceflary for him to demand 
his lady's conſent to depart from her right to certain 
lands which were in her jointure , but things changing, 


I5, 


ſo that he was not under the neceſſity of ſelling them, 
he voluntarily replaced them (102). He was an excel- (192) Colling's 
lent father, a kind relation, and a generous maſter. 9 
He lived wich a ſplendour ſuitable to his quality in _ ” Es 
town; be built a fine houſe (103, and ſhewed great (103) See the 
hoſpitality in the country, where, through all the chan- no es to Cam- 
ges in his own fortune, and notwithſtanding all the alte- n= 3r anna, 
rations in the ſtate of public affairs, bis influence was . 1695. 
very extenſive through the whole courſe of his life, and ** 't* 
bis death generally and deſervedly regretted. | 

[2] And yet did not live to ſee his funeral.) If this 
Noble Peer had deſcended from a line leſs fertile in he- 
roes, his actions might well have entitled him to a ſe- 
parate article, whereas here, from the nature of our 
work, we are obliged to confine the particulars that re- 
gard him to a note. His title during his father's life- 
time was Viſcount Lanſdowne, and his turn to a mili- 
tary life being conſpicuous very early, his father con- 
ſented in 1683 to his making a campaign in Hungary 
againſt the Infidels; he was preſent in the month of 
September at the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna, and 


attended the Duke of Lorrain when he gained the fa- 


mous victory at Borkan, on the firſt of October, and 

allo aſſiſted in the ſiege of Gran (104). On his return (104) Hiftory of 
to England, King James appointed him Envoy Fxtraor- 1!\#ticu- Men, 
dinary (105) to the court o! Spain, where he aQuall, . of Eu- 
reſided when the Revolution happened. He retirved rop- for the year 
through France, where he delivered back his letters +791, p. 382. 
credential to King James at St Germains. He was no 

ſooner at home, than he was called up by writ to the (793! Hiſtory of 
Houle of Lords, by the title and with the precedency 8 
of his father's barony (106). In 1690 he did very re- — 
markable ſervice, in defending the coafts againſt the (126) Hifo:y of 
French, after the Earl of Torrington's * cyan at Wſtrious Men, 
ſea, with which Queen Mary, who was then left in the b. 3+3- 
adminiſtration, was highly fatished. In an addreſs which So wm a Fog 
he preſented to her upon that occaſion, he takes the year BN : * 
title of Charles Lord Viſcount Lanſdowne, Count of 382. ; 

the Sacred Roman Empire (107), &. This honour 

was conferred upon him by the Emperor Leopold, for (797) Hiſtory of 
his ſignal ſervices in the war of Hungary, by his charter Hirte Men, 
bearing date at Lintz, Jan. 27, 1684, and was to deſcend 4 — om 

to all his poſterity of both ſexes (108): his Lordſhip how- 

ever voted in the Houſe of Lords as his father did, which (108) Hiftory of 
gave credit to a report, that he ſtood upon indifferent Evrope for the 
terms with King William, occafioned by a warm ex- —— n 
preſſion of his Lordſhip's upon the following occaſion. Collins 8 

He had applied for 8 due to him 4— in N vil. V. 
Spain, and meeting with delays at the Treaſury board, p. 122. 

he addrefled himſelf to King William in perſon, and re- 

ceiving an anſwer he did not expect, he replied with 

ſome warmth, What, does it ſhock your Majefly to do 


2 
+ 


Juſtice (109) ! We have obſerved in the text that he (109) Hiftery of 


did not long ſurvive his father, and indeed the accident IIluſttious Men, 
that brought him to his end was equally fingular and? * 
unfortunate. He had a cuſtom of cleaning his piſtols e Higor of 
himſelf before he went a journey, and deſigning to at- oy. one's 
tend his father's remains into Cornwall, he was thus year 1501, p. 
employed on the 4th of September, when the piſtol, 381, 382. 
the charge of which he was drawing, going fuddenly fuser of la- 
off, ſhot him through the head, ſo that his corpſe, with 218 . 
that of his father, was carried down to Kilkhampton *. 
(110). On the 22d of May 1678, this Noble Lord 111 Hiftory of 
was married at St Martin's in the Fields, to the Lady Europe for the 
Martha Oſborne (111), fifth daughter of Thomas Earl year 1701, 
of Danby, afterwards Duke of Leeds, by whom he had f. 332, | 
iſſue a daughter, who died an infant, which lady was Collars ug. 
buried in Weſtminſtef Abbey, on the 26th of * * 
1689. 


GREENVILE. 
15, 1706. His ſecond fon, John Greenvile, after having ſignalized himſelf by his great 
courage, both- by land and fea, particularly at the ſiege of Cork, in which he led on the 
grenadiers, roſe by his diſtinguiſhed merit to be a Colonel in the guards, Captain of a third 
rate man of war, and Governor of Deal, from all which he was removed, for vindicating 
the conduct of the Earl of Torrington. He was no Jeſs conſpicuous in his character as a ſe- 
nator, having the honour to ſit conſtantly in Parliament, from the firſt year of the reign of 
King James II. to the firſt of Queen Anne, and was a very able and eloquent ſpeaker, 22 
inſomuch, that on March 9, 1703, being then Knight of the Shire for the county of 5. 348- 
Cornwall, he was created Baron Greenvile of Potheridge (e), and conſtituted Lord Lieu- 4 
tenant of Cornwall, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, during the minority of his nephew, 1705. 
and Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, But about two years afterwards was removed, 
to make way for the Lord Rialton, and his father the Earl of Godolphin (f), from the 
two former employments. He eſpouſed Rebecca, daughter of Sir Joſiah Child, and wi- 
dow of Charles Marquis of Worceſter, by whom he had no iſſue; fo that deceaſing De- 1 be for the year 
cember 3, 1707, the title of Lord Granville of Potheridge became extinct (g), but his 5177 * + 
eſtate, which was very conſiderable, fell to his nephew William-Henry, Earl of Bath, 


b Neve's Mo- 
who was alſo the. laſt that bore that title, as the reader will ſee in the notes [R]. 3 


cana, p. 141. 


2341 


(e) Bill. Sign. 


2. Anne 


(g) Hiſtory of 
1!luftrious Men, 


p. 349. 
Hiſtory oſ Eu- 


1689. He married ſecondly the Lady Iſabella, daugh- than to ſeem to retain the memory of kindred and 
ter to Henry de Naſſau Lord of Auverquerque, 


(112) Hftory of 
IHloſtrious Men, 
p. 347» 


(' ro) Cal'ins's 
2 Nan, 


(154) Hiftory of 
E. pe for 1711, 
p. 339+ 


(115) Pointer's 
Chr.nol.,ygical 

Hiſtorian, Vol. 
Vol. II. P 657. 
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Velt-Marſhal of the forces of the States-General, and 
ſiſter to Henry Earl of Grantham, by whom he had 
iſſue (112), his only ſon William-Henry Earl of Bath, 
of whom his mother died in childbed. 

[RJ In the notes.) This hopeful youth was born 
the thirtieth of January (113) 1691-2, and loſing 
both his father and grandfather in the tenth year of 


. his age, the ſuperintendence of his education devol- 
ved on his grandmother, the old Lady Auverquerque 


(i14), who ſo well executed that charge, that his 
Lordſhip even in his youth ſurpaſſed the hopes of his 
friends ; and being excited by the martial ardour natu- 
ral to his family, made two campaigns in the army of 
the high allies before he was twenty years of age. 
While he was thus employed, his couſin, the honoura- 
ble George Granville, Eſq; then Secretary at War, 
wrote him the following letter, which, as it contains 
abundance of hiſtorical circumſtances relating to the fa- 


mily, may with great propriety be inſerted here. 


To WIIIIAMu-Hzuxv, Earl of Bark, &c. at the 
camp in Flanders, September 4, 1710, 


My dear Lord, 


* Whilſt you are purſuing honour in the Field in the 
earlieſt time of your life, after the example of your 
anceſtors, I am commanded by the Queen to let you 
know ſhe has declared you her Lord- Lieutenant of 


for you *till you are of age (115). 
© You will do well to write your moſt humble thanks 


to her Majeſty, for fo graciouſly remembering you, 


* unſollicited, in your abſence : you ſhall likewiſe do 
the fame to my Lord Rocheſter for accepting the 
« trouble. 

* This, my dear Lord, is a preparative to bring you 
upon the ſtage, with ſome luſtre at your firſt appear- 
ance in the world. You are placed at the head of a 
body of gentry, entirely diſpoſed in affection to you 
and your family: you are born, poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
amiable qualities which cannot fail of fixing their 
hearts : you have no other example to follow, but to 
tread in the ſteps of your anceftors : it is all that is 
hoped or defired from you. | 
© You are upon an uncommon foundation in that 


"EZ 7 BE Th BE HE RE. 


hundred years, never made any alliance, male or fe- 
male, out of the weſtern counties: thus there is hard- 
ly a gentleman either in Cornwall or Devon but has 
ſome of your blood, or you ſome of theirs. I re- 
member the firſt time I accompanied your grandfather 
into the Weſt, upon holding his Parliament of Tin- 
ners, as Warden of the Stannaries, when there was 
the moſt numerous appearance of gentry of both 
counties that had ever been remembered together : 
E obſerved there was hardly any one but whom he 
called couſin, and I could not but obſerve at the 
ſame time how well they were pleaſed with it. Let 
this be a leſſon for you when it comes to your turn to 


appear amongſt them. Nothing is more obliging 


the county of Cornwall, the Earl of Rocheſter to act 


part of the world: your anceſtors, for at leaſt five 


alliance, though never ſo remote: and, by conſe- 
* quence, nothing more diſobliging than a forgetfulneſs 
Jof them: which is always imputed to an affected diſ- 
* dainful ſuperiority and pride. 
There is another particular, in my opinion, of no 
* ſmall conſequence to the ſupport of your intereft, 
* which I would recommend to your imitation ; and 
that is, to make Stowe your principal refidence. I 
have heard your grandfather ſay, if ever he lived to 
© be poſleſied of New-Hall he would pull it down, 
* that your father might have no temptation to with- 
* draw from the antient ſeat of his family. From the 
Conqueſt to the Reſtoration, your anceſtors conſtantly 
« reſided amongſt their countrymen, except when the 
o 


for it. 

Stowe, in my grandfather's time, till the civil 
wars broke out, was a kind of academy for all the 
young men of family in the country: he provided him- 
ſelf with the beſt maſters of all kinds for education, and 
the children of his neighbours and friends ſhared the 
advantage with his own. Thus he in a manner became 


affection of the preſent generation, but laid a foun- 
dation of friendſhip for poſterity, which is not worn 
out at this day. | 
Upon this foundation, my Lord, you inherit 
friends without the trouble of making them, and 
have only to preſerve them: an ealy taſk for you, to 
whom nature has been ſo liberal of every quality ne- 
ceſſary to attract affection, and gain the heart, 
© I muſt tell you, the generality of our countrymen 
have been always Royaliſts: you inherit too much 
loyal blood to like them the worſe. 
ſaying amongſt them, that a Godolphin was never 
nown to want wit, a Trelawney courage, or a 
Greenvile loyalty : wit and courage are not to be 
miſtaken, and to give thoſe families their due, they 
ſtill keep up to their character: but it is the misfor- 
tune of loyalty not to be fo clearly underſtood or de- 
fined. In a country ſubject to revolutions, what 
paſſes for loyalty to-day may be treaſon to-morrow ; 
but [ make great difference between real and nominal 
treaſon. In the quarrel of the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, both fides were proclaimed traytors as the 
other prevailed. Even under Cromwell's uſurpation, 
all who adhered to the King were proclaimed tray- 
tors, and ſuffered as ſuch : but this makes no altera- 
tion in the thing itſelf: it may be treaſon to call 
black black or white white : but black will be black 


and white will be white, in ſpite of all the legiſlators 
in the world. 
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public ſervice called upon them to ſacrifice their lives 


the father of his country, and not only engaged ihe 


There is an old 


© There can be no doubt about allegiance unleſs 


« princes become tyrants, and then they ceaſe to be 
* Kings : they will no longer be reſpected as God's 
* vicegerents, wha violate the laws they were ſworn to 
protect. The preacher may tell as of paſſive obe- 
prot P t 

* dience; that tyrants are to be patiently ſuffered as 
© ſcourges, in the hands of a righteous God, to cha- 
* ſtiſe a finful nation, and to be ſubmitted to like 
* plagues, famines, and ſuch like judgments from above. 
Such doctrine, were it true, could only ſerve to _ 
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(a) Cellins's 
Supplement to 
the Peerage, 
Vol. V. P · 98. 


(5) See the arti- 


cle of GRAN- 


VIiLLE 
[GzinGE], in 
Jcob's Lives of 
the Poets ; and 
the article 
LANSDOWNE 
in the General 


Dictiuna'y., 
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lead ill- judging princes into a falſe ſecurity : men are 
not to be reaſoned out of their ſenſes : human nature 
and ſelt-preſervation will eternally arm againſt ſlave- 
ry and oppreſſion. 

It is therefore not to be ſuppoſed that even the 
weakeſt prince would run that hazard, unleſs ſeduced 


Nero himſelf, under the influence of a good miniſtry, 
was the mildeſt, the moſt gracious, and beſt beloved 
of the Emperors. Ihe moſt ſanguinary, the molt 
profligate, and the moſt abhorred, under a bad 
one. A prince may be deceived or miſtaken in the 
choice of his favourites: but he has this advantage, 
he 13 ture to hear of it from the voice of the public. 
if then he is deaf, he ſeems to take upon himſelf the 
biame and odium of thoſe ations which were chargea- 
ble beſore but upon his adviſers. 

Idle murmurs, groundleſs diſcontents, and pretend- 
ed jealouſies and fears, the effect of private prejudice 
and reſentinents, have been, and will ever be, under 
the wiſeſt adminiſtrations : we are peſtered with them 
even now, when we have a Queen, who is known to 
have nothing ſo much at heart as the contentment of 
her people : 'Thefe are tranſitory vapours, which 
ſcatter at the firſt appearance of light: the infection 
ſpreads no farther than a particular ſett of ſour ſple- 
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correfting; univerſal diſcontent can never happen 
but from ſolid provocations. | 

Many well meaning perſons, however abounding 
in zeal, have been often unwarily caught by popular 


by advice, wickedly palliated by evil counſellors. 


pretences, and not undeceired 'till it was tao late, 
* Have a care, my dear couſin, of ſplitting upon that 
rock: there have been falſe patriots as well as falſe 
© prophets. | | 
To fear God and honour the King, were injunctions 


ſa cloſely tacked together, that they ſeem to make 


« 

© but one and the ſame command: a man may as well 
* pretend to be a good Chriſtian without fearing God, 
as a good ſabject without honouring the King. 
Veo, patriæ, amicis, was your great-grandfather 


© Sir Bevil's motto: in three words he has added to his 


example a rule, which in following you can never err 
in any duty of life. The brighteſt courage and the 


charaRer of him: ſo much of him you have begun to 
ſhew us already, and the beft wiſh I can make for you, 
4 to reſemble him as much in all but his untimely 
fate. „ 3 | 
x My Dear Lord, 


geytſeſt diſpoſition is part of the Lord Clarendon's 


I am for ever, &c. 
| GEORGE GRANVILLI.“ 


This excellent young nobleman, of whom ſuch en- 


traordinary hopes were conceived both at home and 
netic enthuſiaſts in politics, not worth minding or 


abroad, was ſeized by the ſmall-pox in the ſucceeding 
year, and died May 17, 1711, in the twenty-firſt year 
of his age, unmarried. His remains were interred the 
twenty-third of the ſame month in Weſtminſter- Ab- 
bey (116). | | E 


 _GREENVILE, or, as he wrote it himfelf, being the great patron of that ortho- 
graphy, GRANVILLE, [GEORGE] created by Queen Anne, Baron Lanſdowne of 
Biddeford in the county of Devon; an eloquent ſpeaker, an elegant writer, an admirable 
poet, and, in a word, one of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen this nation has produced (a). 
It is a misfortune that a perſon ſo able has not left us any memoirs of his own, who 
with ſo much cardour and ſpirit has reſcued from calumny the characters of other great 
men. The materials for this article are for this reaſon, in proportion to the worth of it, 
very ſcanty ; and all that we are able to da towards rendering juſtice to his memory, and 
gratifying in ſome meaſure the expectation of the reader, is to range them in the beſt 
manner we are able, and to borrow from his own excellent writings all the lights we can 
(5). He was the ſon of the honourable Mr Bernard Greenvile, or Granville, who, in 
regard to the merit of his illuſtrious father Sir Bevil, had, by a ſpecial warrant from 
King Charles the Second, the rank given him of an Earl's younger ſon (c), and, who 
ad:ed to the luſtre of his antient and noble family freſh ſplendour by his perſonal me- 


[4] By his perſonal merit.) This gentleman, Ber- 


nard Granville, Eſq; the father of our author, was, as 


(1) Bicgraph'a 
Fritannica, Vol. 
IV. p. 2297. 


(2) E Stemmate 
antiq. & nb. Fa- 
mil. ce Gtechvile. 


we have alteady ſhewn, the ſon of Sir Bevil Granville, 
and brother to the Earl of Bath (1). He was born in 
the „car 1631, and conſequently was not above twelve 
years old when his father was killed at Lanſdowne (2). 
He received his education in the country, and remained 
under the care of ſome of his father's friends in Corn- 
wall and Devon 'till he was about twenty years of age, 
and then ſecretly withdrew himſeif, that he mignt join 


his, brother Sir John Greenvile in the iſlands of Scilly 


G Lerd Lanſ- 
uwne's Works, 


Vol. II. p. 106. 


(4) Collins's 
Supplement to 
the Peerage, 
Vol. V. p. 96. 


(5) Skinner's 
Life of General 
Monk, P · 291. 


(6) Lord Lanſ- 
cowre's Werks, 
Vol. II. P · 161. 


(7) Skinner's 
Lite of General 
Monk, ubi ſupra, 


were ſettled, and all 


(3). He had there the benefit of the capitulation, and 
returning with his brother into the Welt, was very ac- 


tive in the King's ſervice, and eicaped very nairow!y 


with his life upon ſeveral occaſions (4). In the great 
tranſaction of the King's Reſtoration, he was introduced 
by his brother to General Monk ; and that great man 
gave a ſingular inſtance of his confidence in him, by 
intruſting him with his anſwer to tte King's letter at'a 
very critical conjuncture (5). Our author ſays upon 
this ſubject (6), * My father, Mr Bernard Granville, 
* was the perſon entruſted by the General with his laſt 
© diſpatches to the King to invite him home, and to 
* acquaint him that every thing was ready for his re- 
* ception.” In point of time his Lordſhip is clearly 
miſtaken ; for, as Dr Skinner truly obſerves, this was 
the boldeſt ſtroke in the General's whole conduct (7). 
He wrote an anſwer to the King's letter before Lam- 
bert was retaken, and conſequently, long; before things 
matters in readineſs for the 
King's reception, Indeed it appears by the King's 
own letter to the General, that this with which Mr 


rit [A]. His ſort George was born about the year 1667, and is ſaid to have received 


a great 


Bernard Granville was intruſted, bore date the 2oth of 
April (8); whereas the King's letters were not pre- 
ſented to the two Houſes till the firſt of May. But 
this does not at all affect the credit of what his Lord- 
ſhip ſays farther (9), * That when the General gave his 
father his final. inſtructione, he acquainted him, that 
there were other meſſengers going over at the ſame 
time in the ſame ſhip, from Sir Anthony-Aſhly Coo- 
per and others, directed to the Chancellor : that he 
ſhould: take care not to be ſuſpected of any thing 
more than a common paſſenger, nor charged with 
any buſineſs: and above all, to uſe ſuch diligence 


as to get firſt to the King, that his Majeſty might 


not be ſurprized or perplexed by any uneaſy impor- 
tunities or diſagreeable demands, but be prepared in 
what manner to receive and content them with ge- 


by two or three hours to the King, who was at ſup- 
per Upon ſending in his name, his Majetty imme- 
diately arcſe from rhe table, and came to him in 
another room: the King had no ſooner read the 


(116) Hiftory of 
IIuſtrious Men, 
p. 347 

Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope for 1711, 


Pe 539+ 
Monumenta An, 
glicana, p. 228. 


(c) Lives of Illu- 
ſtrious Men, 


p. 349+ 


($) See the Ap- 
pendix to Dr Bar- 
wick's Life, 

P» 528, 


(9) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, ' 
Vol. II. Pp» 161. 


General's letter, but he embraced the bearer, and 
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* neral anſwers. My father accordingly arrived the firſt 
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told him, that never man was more welcome to him. 
He could now ſay he was a KING and not a Doce." 
He was Gentleman of the Bed Ci:amber to the Duke 
of Glouceſler during the time of his exile ; and after 
the Rettoration, Gentleman of tne Horie, and one 
of the Grooms of the Bd-Chamber to King Charles 
the Second (10). He was Choſe for Leſkari in Corn- 
wall in the firit Parliament after the King Reſtoration, 
called the Long Parliament (11), and ſerved for Laun- 
ceſton and daltaſſt in all the Parliaments of that 
PAL 


(10) See the mo- 
num: n tal In- 
icription in Au- 
brey s Surry. 


(11) Willis's 
Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria, Voh 
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a great part of his education in his infancy under the eye of Sir William Ellis, who was 


himſelf a man of letters, and of very quick parts (d). Mr Granville quickly diſcovered (4) Jacob's Lives 
the genius of his family, and being with his elder brother entered of Trinity-College in Cam- dhe — 
bridge, at a time when others have made very little progreſs in a grammar - ſchool, he was, matic Poets, Vol. 
before he reached the age of twelve, diſtinguiſhed, by addreſſing a very fine copy of verſes, en 

of his own compoſition, to her Royal Highneſs Maria Beatrix d'Eſte, Ducheſs of York, 

who in 1679 viſited this univerſity (e). He took his degree of Maſter of Arts there at thit- () Lord Lanf- 
teen, and left Cambridge ſoon after. On the acceſſion of King James the Second, he ad- V1. "4-4; 
dreſſed three poems to that monarch in the firſt year of his reign, and in the eighteenth of Jacob, ibid. 
his own age, all of them very finely written, particularly the laſt, which was looked upon 

as incomparable, Panegyric in proſe and in verſe was in faſhion in thoſe days; Lewis the 

Fourteenth had introduced and rewarded it in France, and from thence, with the other 

modes of that court, it ſpread over all Europe, and very early into England, where Wal- 

ler, Dryden, and Otway, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way; and therefore it was the 

more excuſable for ſo young an author as Mr Granville, prompted alike by inclination and 

ambition, to tread in the ſame path. His obedient genius enabled him to gratify his paſ- 

ſion, and to reach, even in his firſt heat, thoſe who were ſo much practiſed to the race. 

He was from this time conſidered as a maſter of numbers; and we may truly ſay of him, 

what can ſcarce be ſaid of any other, that before he was a man he was a poet. There was, 

and there ſtill is, a degree of complaiſance that waits on the productions of young men of 

faſhion ; but Mr Granville did not at all avail himſelf of this, his very firſt poems are 

among the number of his beſt, and he did not ſtand indebted for his reputation, to favour, 

faction, or common fame, but had it conferred upon him by the firſt and faireſt judges of 

the times, than whom perhaps few ages have produced better (F) [BI. The great eſteem (f) %ee the now 


in 11. 


(iz) Wille reign (12), for Plymouth in the firſt of James the ſe- But in a day of battle, all would yield 

Notitia Parlia- cond (13), and for Saltaſh, in the reign of King Wil- To the fierce maſter of the ſeven-fold ſhield : 

IL. p.25 Py liam, to the time of his death (14), in the 7oth year of Their very Deities were grac'd no more, 
hits his age, on the 14th of June, 1701, and was buried e e le. 

(13) Parliamen- At Lambeth in Surfy, as was alſo his lady, who died * yy eee Jove t e thunder bore. 

tary Regiſter, on the 20th of September following (15) ; ſhe was ſole ur all perfections meet in James alone, 

p. 192. daughter and heir of Cuthbert Morley, of Normanby in And Britain's King is all the Gods in one. 
a Cleveland, in Yorkſhire, Eſq; by his wife, the Lady | 

(14) Willis? 


5 Katherine Leke, daughter to Francis Earl of Scaridale, Ty the author, o hi 1 "MR 
_ m_—_ by whom he had iſſue three ſons, Bevil, George, and uthor, on his foregoing verſes to the Kine, h 


II. p. 80. Bernard; and two daughters, Anne, married to Sir By Mr EDNMunůðg WarTEX. 
lohn Stanley, Bart. and Elizabeth (15). | 5 
(15) Aubrey's [B] Than whom perhaps few ages have produced An early plant, which ſuch 2 bloſſom bears, 
— 3 better.) If teſtimony were of any weight in proving And ſhows a genius, ſo beyond his years, 
uirie 1753 


Vol. V. p. 252. an author to be a genius, we ſhould find no great dit- 


A judgment that could make fo fair a choice; 
ficulty to ſucceed in this particular ; for if the names of J'S — 


(16) Collins's the immortal Dryden (17), who was his friend ; the Go bigk ſujet to employ his W 
Supplement to Telebrated Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; (18) who was his in- Still as it grows, how ſweetly will he ſing 
the Peerage, Vol. timate acquaintance ; the famous Henry St John (19), The growing greatneſs of our matchleſs King. 
8 afterwards Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke who lived with | 
CP him in the greateſt intimacy ; and the ingenious Mr | | | 
S Bevil 8 who was his relation, r ſuffice, * * WALLER. 
ations, by John it is ſecure 3 more eſpecially as they have all given it 5 . 
2 Eſq; : under theit hands, and ſtaked their own credit with po- When into Libya the young Grecian came, 
ol. II. p. 224. 


ſtetity in ſupport of his. But where a man's writings To talk with Hammon, and conſult for fame; 


are extant, it is to them we ought to appeal, and this When hon the Goat wited when be Good. 
jr th —_—_— will juſtify our producing his third poem to King James pod 5 


| ; : ; The Prieſt inſpir'd, ſaluted him a God; 

nourable Joſeph (21), Mr Waller's complement to him, and his own | . 
— Ea reply. They are all very ſhort, and full to the point, Scarce ſuch a joy that haughty victor knew, 
. edit. 1721, 4to. 


but perhaps it may not be amiſs to remark, that our Thus own'd by Heaven, as I, thus prais'd by you. 
author wrote in the dawa of that monarch's reign, and Who e'er their names can in thy numbers ſhow, 


(19) See the Pro- before it was overcalt by any of thoſe offenſive acts in Have more than empire, and immortal grow ; 
logue to his Tra- favour of Popery, which gave occaſion to it's being 


Vol. I. p. 142. 


ged 5 Heroic ro in ſo very different a light to ſucceeding N = ”_—_ —_ —— , 
5 Our beauteous Queen, and Royal Janies's name, 
dt 7 8 For Jove and Juno ſhall be plac'd by Fame; 
of Venice, and Thy Charles for Neptune, ſhall the Seas command, 
— — Heroes of old, by rapine, and by ſpoil, And Sachariſſa ſhall for Venus ſtand: | 
Heroic love. In ſearch of fame, did all the world embroil ; Greece ſhall no longer boaſt, nor haughty Rome, 
Thus to theit Gods each then ally'd his name, But think from Britain, all the Gods did come. 
4 —— This ſprang from Jove, and that from Titan came: 5 
wok I. p.3, % With equal valour, and the ſame ſucceſs, We cannot conclude this note, without confirming 


Ar . _—_ what has been ſaid in the text, by the authority of a 
ee grins - —_— | profeſſed critic (22), who thought like a ſcholar, and (14) Fulton on 


: ; . - wrote like a gentleman ; his work was addreſſed to the the 
Peace is thy choice, and piety thy guide; Marquis of Granby, in 1709. Waller, ſays he, for p. 818. 


By thy example Kings are taught to ſway, © the muſic of his numbers, the courtlineſs of his verſe, 
Heroes to fight, and Saints may learn to pray. © the eaſineſs and happineſs of his thou hts on a thou- 
From Gods deſcended, and of race divine, * ſand ſudjecte, deſerves your Lordſhip's confideration, 
Nefior eil. and Ulyſſes: ſhine ?  * more perhaps than any other, becauſe his manner and 
or in council, * . his ſubjects are more common to perſons of quality, 
VOL. IV. Ne. 196. IM 26 L 85 | * and 


2.344 


(g) Collins's 
Supp'ement to 


the Peerage, 


Vol, V, P · 97. 
98. 


ſays on the ſame ſubject. 


G REE NVIL E. 


in which he ſtood at this court, and the many perſonal marks of favour he received from 
their Majeſties, added to the turn of his education, and the natural generoſity of his tem- 
per, made Mr Granville paſſionately loyal in that ſeaſon of his life, when few, and he the 


leaſt of any, had learned to diſſemble (g). 


At the time of the Duke of Monmouth's re- 


bellion, he was with great difficulty reſtrained from taking arms; and at the Revolution 
he had a return of the ſame kind of political fever, in the firſt tranſports of which he 
wrote his father a letter, which without doubt the reader will be pleaſed to ſee (5) [C]. 


and the affairs of a court. Mr Granville, my Lord, 
* hath rivalled him in his fineſt addreſs, and is as 
happy as he ever was in raiſing modern compliments 
upon ancient ſtory, and ſetting off the Britiſh valour, 
and the Engliſh beauty, with the old gods and god- 
* deſles.” In the preface to a ſubſequent edition, he 
* Tf I had ſeen my Lord 


* Lan{downe's poems in one view, I might have formed 


| © juſter idea of the greatneſs of his genius, and the 


* delicacy of his wit. For when I wrote theſe ſheets, 
they lay diſperſed up and down in the Miſcellanies ; 
* but ſome kind hand hath aſſembled the ſcattered ſtars, 
and added another lyre to the conſtellations.” 


[C] The reader will be pleaſed to fee.) This ſingu- 


lar and. zealous letter has been often printed, but per- 


haps the following quotation from the impartial memoirs 


(23) Memcirs of of a very worthy gentleman (23), wrote in the country, 


Sir John Rereſ- 
by, p. 274— 
277» 
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and at the very time preciſely, when this letter was writ- 
ten, will render it better underſtood : At this time, 
ſays he, Lord Thomas Howard was Lieutenant of the 
Weſt Riding, a rigid Papiſt,and now gone ambaſſador 
to Rome. He had left but three deputies behind him, 
two of which alſo were Papiſts, and but two of the 
three were now in the country, while moſt of the 
gentry of Yorkſhire were come to the city, expecting 
to meet with writs for the choice of members. I 
therefore preſſed the High- Sheriff to give notice to 
ſome gentlemen, while I convened others for the 
next day, when Sir Henry Gooderick began a diſ- 
courſe, which I ſeconded, to ſhew how little we were 
able to ſerve the King with the Militia, without a- 
nother Lord Lieutenant, under whom we might law- 
fully ſerve, meaning a Proteſtant, and at the ſame 
time we ſubſcribed a repreſentation of our caſe to his 
Majeſty. I was well aware, how very ungrateful 
this would be to kim ; but to obviate his diſpleaſure, 
I gave him private intelligence of the intention to 
prepare it, and begged of him to excuſe the concern 
I had therein, aſſuring him it was now abſolutely for 
his ſervice. In the midſt of this, comes down a ſpe- 
cial meſſenger to purge the corporation, to put out 
the former Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and to ap- 
point others, almoſt all Papiſts ; but the commiſſion 
was ſo defective, and there were ſuch miſtakes in the 
execution of it, as fruſtrated the deſign. The next 
day 1 prevailed with the Lord Mayor to call a hall, 
upon which occaſion, I ſpoke to them a full half 
hour, and ſo convinced them of the evil arts which 
had been put in practice againſt me, and the great 
injuſtice done me, that they all ſeemed to be converts 
in my favour ; and to add to what I had ſaid, I gave 
them up the keys, but made them own it as a cour- 
teſy, and 


* 


Lord Fairfax, a Roman Catholic, and Lord Lieute- 
tenant of the North-Riding, being at York, obſerved 
to me, it could be for no good end that the Lords 
Devonſhire and Danby, were come down to the 
country, though the former pretended he was only 
come to view his eſtate, and the latter to drink the 
waters at Knareſborough. They were both of them 
frequently engaged in converſation at Sir Henry 
Gooderick's ; and the firſt of them came to York, 


ceived the ſame from him ; the other I waited on at 
Sir Henry's, not once ſuſpecting that men of their 
high quality and great eſtate, could intend any thing 
prejadicial to the government, or dangerous to them- 
ſelves, and indeed their outward behaviour was very 


expreſs from Lord Preſton, the new Secretary of 
State, Sunderland, Who was turned Papiſt, and had 
been the author of great miſchief ſince he had been 
near the King, being laid aſide, to acquaint me, that 


* his Majeſty had given à very kind reception to our 


ife to reſtore them to me again, when- 
ever I defired it, for his Majeſty's fervice. And now 


where I paid all imaginable civilities to him, and re- 


decent and innocent. Two days afterwards I had an 


After 


* repreſentation on the part of the country ; and that 


in compliance therewith, he had named the Duke of 


© Newcaſtle to be Lord Lieutenant of all Yorkſhire, 
* and his Grace coming to town ſoon after, appointed 
* his deputies and militia officers, both horſe and foot. 
* The King began now, tho' fatally too late, to be 
* ſenſible of his error, in carrying matters to ſo enor- 
* mous a length, at the inſtigation of Popiſh counſels, 
* and now reſtored ſeveral juſtices of the Peace in 
* moſt counties, as alſo the old charters all England 
over; he now quits his hold of the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, does jaſtice to Magdalen college, and begins 
* again to court the Church of England.” We may 
now proceed to the letter, which from the peruſal of 
this paſſage, may be underſtood in the moſt minute par- 
ticulars, and perhaps, taken together, they will afford 


the juſteſt picture of the ſtate of the North of England 


at that great criſis, a thing not to be met with in any of 
our hiſtories, and yet very capable of inſtructing us in 
points of very great importance, and in particular ſhew- 
ing us how that great turn came to be ſo eaſily made; for 
King James had really ſubverted his own government, 


before he was attacked from abroad, and by a ſtrange 


mutability of counſels, diſabled his friends from acting 
when he was attacked. Theſe are the moſt curious and 
moſt intereſting parts of hiſtory ; and yet, not to be 


(5) Lord Lans. 


downe's Works, 


Val, II, b · 105. 


written with any tolerable degree of certainty, but from 


ſuch memoirs, and ſuch letters as theſe, where affection 
filled the heart, and truth guided the pen. 


Mar, near Doncaſter, Oct. 6, 1688. 


(24) To the Honourable Mr Beenard GRAK VILLE, 
at the Earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 


6 Sir, 


© Your having no proſpect of obtaining a commiſſion 


© for me, can no way alter or cool my defire at this 


© important juncture, to venture my life in ſome man- 
ner or other, for my King and my country. 


I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 


© obſcure and idle in a country retirement, when every 


man who has the leaſt ſenſe of honour, ſhould be 


preparing for the field. 

* You may remember, Sir, with what reluctance I 
* ſubmitted to your commands upon Monmouth's re- 
© bellion, when no importunity could prevail with you 
to permit me to leave the academy. I was too young 
to be hazarded, but give me leave to ſay, it is glo- 
© rious at any age to die for one's country, and the 
* ſooner the nobler the ſacrifice. : 

* I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
* was hot ſo old, when he was left among the ſlain at 
the battle of Newbury; nor you yourſelf, Sir, when 
you made your eſcape from your tutors, to join your 
brother at the defence of Scilly. | 

* The ſame cauſe is now come round about again : 

the King has been miſled. Let thoſe who have miſ- 


(24) Lord Lanf- 
downe's Works, 


Vul, II. p. 105. 


he is ſacred in his own perſon, and it is every honeſt 


« 
led him, be anſwerable for it: no body can deny but 


man's duty to defend it. | 

* You are pleaſed to ſay, it is yet doubtful if the 
Hollanders are raſh enough to make ſuch an attempt : 
but be that as it will, I beg leave to infiſt upon it, 


that I may be preſented to his Majeſty as one whole 


aud my country's, after the example of all my an- 

ceſtors. 

The gentry aſſembled at York, to agree upon the 
choice of repreſentatives for the county, have prepared 
© an addreſs to aſſure his Majeſty they are ready to ſacri- 
* fice their lives and fortunes for him, upon this and all 
other occaſions ; but at the ſame time they humbly 
* beſeech him to give them ſuch magiſtrates, as may be 

| agreeable 


o 
6 
bo 
© utmoſt ambition it is to devote his life to his ſervice, 
a 


— 


GRE ENV IL E. 


After things were ſettled, Mr Granville purſued his ſtudies, and gratified his taſte for 
poetry in the enjoyments of a private life. He was the younger ſon of a younger brother, 
and of courſe much reſtrained in point of fortune; and as matters were then ſituated 
with his family, had no reaſon to expect any favours from the adminiſtration (i). How- 
ever, the hereditary prudence of his family, though it ſupplied not all deficiencies, yet co- 
vered all defects from public appearance; and his exact behaviour and correct ceconomy 
prevented the world from diſcerning, that Providence, though indulgent in all other re- 
ſpects, had, to render that indulgence more beneficial, denied him riches ſuitable to the rank 
in which his birth had placed him. This was the mote remarkable, becauſe, when he after- 
wards enjoyed an affluent income, that commendable œconomy was no more diſcerned, which 
had been the ornament of his youth ; whereas, ia moſt men, it is either an infirmity attend- 
ing old age, or at leaſt a habit produced by experience. Being thus excluded from that circle 
of pleaſures in which young men are commonly immerſed, and, at the ſame time, debar- 


red thoſe paſſages to fame, in which the martial difpoſition of his family would have in- 


(25) Jacob's 
Lives Jo the Po; 
ets, Vol, Il, 

re 123. 


_ © agreeable to the laws of the land, for at preſent there 


clined him to tread, he ſtruck out amuſements of anather kind, and though by a different 
road, reached the temple of Honour ſooner than moſt of his contemporaries (t). His dra- 
matic pieces were of very different kinds, and written in very different manners ; but they 
were all well received, and owed that reception to their intrinſic merit, as much as to the 
general eſteem and reſpect that all the polite world profeſſed for their author (1). They are, 
to ſay no more than truth, pieces that have often paſſed the preſs, without any diminution 


of that praiſe which they received upon the ſtage [DJ. He was as true a judge of the 


powers 


Once a Loves, and ALWAYS a LOVER, a Comedy. 


In the preface he obſerves, this is a new building 

© They have been beating for volunteers at York, upon an % foundation; and that taking it under exa- 

© and the towns adjacent, to ſupply the regiments at mination ſo many years after it was written, he flatters 
© Hull, but no body will liſt. | himſelf to have made a correct Comedy of it. To juſlify 


js no authority to which they can legally ſubmit. 


By what I can hear, every body wiſhes well to the 
King. but they would be glad his miniſters were 


preſcribed, and the action entire. He proceeds to 


* The winds continue ſo contrary, that no landing point out the principal alterations that have been 


© can be ſo ſoon as was apprehended, therefore I may 
© hope, with your leave and aſſiſtance, to be in readi- 
© neſs before any action can begin. I beſeech you, 
6 Sir, moſt humbly and moſt earneſtly to add this one 
* a& of indulgence more, to ſo many other teſtimonies 
* which I have conſtantly received of your goodneſs, 


* now he is provided with one, it may ſet him off ber- 
© fer, is With all deference ſubmitted. An author flat- 
ters himſelf very ridiculouſly, if he can ſuppoſe it in 


* his power to argue and reaſon the world into judging 
© and be pleaſed to believe me always, with the utmoſt * as he himſelf perhaps may do, of his own work. 
* duty and ſubmiſſion, | | In praiſe of this performance we find it ſaid (27), 
7 that it“ has a great deal more wit than the ſtage 

& | | 


« 1s generally uſed to; dialogue equalled by few, and 
more juſt ſatirical obſervations than moſt of our 
modern comedies.” 'Theſe, together with the com- 
mendations before given by the author, may be all true, 


© Your moſt dutiful ſon, 


© and moſt obedient ſervant, | | 
ſingle ſcene, in which there are not expreſſions found, 


made, and concludes with the following remark (26). (25) See the Pre- 
Whether this infant deſerved a new coat, or whether _ — 4g 


2345 


(i) Les of Il- 
luſtrious Men. 


(k) See the Po- 


em addretl-d to 
him by Mes Eli- 
zabeth Higgons, 
in his own 
Works. 


J) Gildan's 
Supplement to 
Langbaine's Ac- 


count of the 


Dramatic Poets. 


this pains, he ſays, that he found it regular, the ſcene 
conſtant to one place, the time not exceeding the bounds 
bang d. 


in Lord 
Lanidowne's 
Werks, Vol, 
III, P · I, Zs 


(27) Jacob's 
Lives of the Fo- 
ets, Vob II. Po 
123. 


but at the ſame time, it is as true, that there is ſcarce a 


© Gro. Granville, unworthy of him and of the Britiſh Stage; and for 


| which, all the wit, humour, and vivacity with which 
I] Which they received upon the age.) We have they are mingled, cannot atone. Whatever is immo- 
three plays of his, of which it is neceſſary to ſpeak ſe- deſt is inexcuſable; we can never preſume that he 
parately, and very diſtinctly, becauſe there are ſeveral has correction in his view, by whoſe writings the cor- 


circumftances that are fit to be known in relation to ruption of his audience is in any danger of being 
them, which yet are not mentioned in his works. 


1. The Sys GaLLanTs, a _ acted at the expoſe and ridicule vice, it looks like defeating it, to 


Theatre Royal in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1696. introduce language and characters of the worſt fort, in 
In the advertiſement originally prefixed to this Play, ſuch a manner as to make the moſt pleaſing impreſ- 
it is ſaid, to be the Ci of a Gila, and it is urged in ſions. 
the way of apology for it, that it was written at an : 
age, when ſome perſons are but beginning to ſpell, At Royal with great applauſe, 1696. 
firſt it met with applauſe, but a rumour being indu- This was very juſtly eſteemed a capital performance, 
ſtriouſly propagated, that it was calculated to turn ſome and as Mr Gildon (28) very truly ſays, it was an at- 
great characters into ridicule (25), a formidable party tempt to reſtore the antient manner of writing Traged 
was raiſed againſt it; notwithſtanding which, it was at the expence of the modern. In it, Mr Granville 
ſeveral times played with ſucceſs. The author always obſerved the ſtricteſt rules of the antient drama; the 
aſſerted, that the alluſions beforementioned were down- action is ſingle, the ſcene is never varied, the time is 
right miſrepreſentations, and indeed, ſuppoſing the the ſame with the repreſentation. All extravagance, 
Play to be wrote in 1682 or 1683, or even two or all unneceſſary incidents are cut off ; nothing ean be 
three years later, the author muſt have been a Prophet, more correct, or more free from what is called fuſtian, 
as well as a Poet, to have aimed his ſatire as it was ſup- than the diction of this piece. It is founded upon the 
poſed to be directed. Beſides, its original intention Iliad, and is wrote according to the laws of Ariſtotle: 
was private amuſement, and it was an unforeſeen acci- Tt has been very juſtly commended, and moſt certainly 
dent that brought it upon the ſtage : ſo that in this, as ſhews an accurate judgment, very capable of curbing 
it often happens, the piece was guiltleſs, it was the in- even the moſt exalted genius, It is however, to 
nuendo that made the libel ; and the apprehenſions of ſpeak the truth, as is our duty, rather free from faults, 


falſe friends, which brought certain characters upon than abounding with beauties, and entertains one at 


the carpet, for which the Play and it's author ſuffered, leaft, as much in the cloſet, as it could do on the thea- 
though in reality neither was to blame. Many years tre. But notwithſtanding this, we maſt allow it great 


after, he corrected and gays it a new title, and then merit, as it ſhewed what might be done, without hav- 


ing recounſe to improbabilities or to rant. It is ms 
| ight 


it was called, 


brought about; and if the true end of the ſtage be to 


2. Heroic Love, a Tragedy, ated at the Theatre | 


(23) Supplerent 
to Lingbaine's 
Account of Dra- 
matic Poets, p. 
66. 
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(m) See his Pre- 
face to the Bri- 
tin Enchanters. 


GREEN VII E. 


powers of muſic as the harmony of numbers, and amongſt the ſmall number of poets, àc- 


quainted with the happy ſecret of combining both without injury to either. What he has 
written in proſe would have done him honour upon the ſubject as a critic ; but what he 


has done in verſe does him ſtill more honour, as it 


ewed he was able to execute with 


ſpirit and vivacity, what his judgment taught him with the utmoſt correctneſs. The ſound, 
in reſpect to theſe compoſitions, was truly a comment upon the ſenſe, and one might 
have expected, that what he wrote in this ſtile, ſhould have carried the opera higher in 
Britain than even in Italy; but perhaps it has had contrary effect (). His theory bas 
been always acknowledged perſpicuous, noble, and juſt, but, like other great maſters, his 
practice upon trial has been found inimitable EJ. He was not one of thoſe fine eaſy 


light that it muſt be conſidered, in order to juſtify the 
high praiſes given the author ; and when confidered in 
this light, it will effectually juſtify him, wrote as it is, 


with dignity and ſpirit, great beauty of ſentiment, and 


(29) Jacob's 
ives of the Po- 
ets, Vol. II. 


P. 123, 124 


(30) Original 
Poems and Tran- 
Nations, by John 
Dryden, Eq; 
Vol. II. p. 224. 


without any one of thoſe improprieties which have been 


objected to the Engliſh Tragedy; no diſtortion of hi- 
ſtory, no incredible fictions, no ſhedding of blood upon 
the ſtage, but all that decorum preſerved, which the 
ſtrict rules of criticiſm demand. It was introduced 
with all poſſible advantages (29); the Prologue was 
written by the Right Honourable Henry St John, Eſq; 
the Epilogue by Mr Bevil Higgons, and both are very 
fine pieces ; but what did him the greateſt honour, 
were the numerous complements beſtowed upon his play 
after it appeared in print; and as great politicians ſome- 
times unite the moſt oppoſite intereſts, ſo our author 
drew the praiſes of parties, ſeldom heard in the com- 
mendation of the ſame thing, the ladies and the critics. 
But what muſt have given him the higheſt pleaſure, as 
it was the ſureſt proof of his ſucceſs, was the following 
incomparable poem of Mr John Dryden, which alone 
is ſufficient to fix his character with poſterity, and to 
ſecure his reputation as a poet, againſt all the attacks of 
ignorance or envy : a poem that does equal honour to 
him and to the author, and abounds with ſound ſenſe 
and concluſive argument, delivered with all the force of 
poetry, accompanied with all the harmony of numbers, 
and glowing with that difintereſted friendſhip which 
great minds only feel, and which a great genius only 
could expreſs. 


(30) To Mr. GRANVILLE, 
On his excellent Tragedy, called, Heroic Love. 


Auſpicious Poet, wert thou not my friend, 

How could I envy, what I muſt commend ! 

But ſince tis nature's law, in love and wit, 

That youth ſhould reign, and with'ring age ſubmit, 
With leſs regret, thoſe lawrels I reſign, 

Which dying on my brows, revive on thine. 

With better grace an antient chief may yield 

The long contended honours of the field, 

Than venture all his fortune at a caſt, 

And fight like Hanibal, to loſe at laſt. 

Young Princes obſtinate to win the prize, 

Tho! yearly beaten, yearly yet they riſe: 

Old monarchs tho” ſucceſsful, ſtill in doubt, 
Catch at a peace; and wiſely turn devout, 

Thine be the lawrel then ; thy blooming age 

Can beſt, if any can, ſupport the ſtage, 

W hich ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. 

Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 

They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town, 

And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 

Set up ſome foreign monſter in a bill; 

Thus they jog on; till tricking, never thriving 5 
And murd' ring plays, which they miſcall reviving. 

Our ſenſe is nonſenſe, thro' their pipes convey d; 

Scarce can a Poet know the play he made ; 

"Tis fo diſguiſed in death: nor thinks tis he 

That ſuffers in the mangled Tragedy. 

Thus ty; firſt was kill'd, and after drefs'd 

For his own Sie, thg chief invited gueſt. 


with Thetis, by the aſſiſtance of Proteus, o 


Writers 


1 ſay not this of thy ſucceſsful ſcenes ; , a 
Where thine was all the glory, theirs the gains: 


With length of time, much judgment, and more toil, 


Not ill they acted, what they could not ſpoil : 

Their ſetting Sun “ ſtill ſhoots a glimm'ring ray, 

Like ancient Rome, majeltic in decay: 

And better gleanings their worn ſoil can boaſt, 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt +. 
This difference ; yet the judging wall wi ſee, 

Thou copieſt Homer, and they copy the. 


3. The Jew of Venice, altered from the Mzx- 
CHANT of VENICE, written by Shake/pear, 1701. 

The profits of this Play were deſigned for Mr Dryden, 
but upon his death given to his ſon (31). The Pro- 
logue was ſpoken by the \ "ay of Shakeſpear and Dry- 
den, and was written by Mr Bevil Higgons. It was 
well received then, and much eſteem̃ed finee. The 
chief merit of it is, that much of the original author is 
retained, and the alterations chiefly conſiſt in ſhorten- 
ing the ſcenes, and diſpatching the buſineſs of the play 
with more veracity. 
the time, the Maſque of Peleus and Thetis was intro- 
duced, of which ſomething will be faid in the next 
note. If the Jew of Venice be more fit for the ſtage, 
the Merchant of Venice will be moſt eſteemed in the 


cloſet. The ſcene is Italy, and we ſee the grave and 


the comic manners of the Italians finely preſerved, 
The ſentiments are truly noble and nervouſly expreſ- 
ſed ; the morality is equally ſtriking and pleaſing ; the 
characters ſtrongly marked, and yet extremely natural; 
the whole piece abounding with ſenſible reflections, 
and thoſe very capable of being applied in the com- 
mon conduct of life. On the whole, we may affirm of 
this Play, that ſuch as underſtand it beſt will admire 
it moſt ; and that though it may be rendered more 
faſhionable, yet it can never be ſo altered as to be im- 
proved. This was our author's ſenſe of the thing, as 
well as ours, and therefore it is not cenſure, but com- 
plement, when we ſubmit to it, | „ 

[E] Has been found inimitable.) We have in the 
text hinted the difficulty of ſettling the Chronology of 
our author's writings. eti 
cal pieces when he was a perfect child; he reviewed, 
heightened, and improved them, in the middle part of 
of his life; he reviſed, corrected, and gave them 
the laſt touches, when his judgment was moſt mature. 
His poetic compoſitions of this kind, are but two. 

I. Peleus and Thetis, a Maſque, originally intro- 
duced in the Jew of Venice. 3 
The whole of this exquiſite performance is ſet to 
muſic The argument 1:, that Peleus being in love 
ins her 
favour ; but Jupiter, being alſo in love with the ſame 
immortal beauty, takes her from him, and condemns 
Peleus to ſuffer endleſs pains on mount Caucaſus, There 
he has an opportunity of conſulting Prometheus, ſkilled 
in Aſtrology ; upon whoſe prophecy, that the ſon horn 
of Theti:, ſhould prove greater than his father, Jupiter 
deſiſts from his pretenſions, and Peleus with his conſent 
eſpouſes Thetis. The reader will allow us to juſtify 
what has been advanced in the text, by a ſhort quota- 
tion towards the cloſe of the Maſque. 


(32) Prometheus to Jupiter. 
Son of Saturn, take advice, 8 
From one whom thy ſevere decree 
Has furniſh'd leiſure to grow wile ;--  - 
Thou rul'ſt the Gods, but Fate rules thee. 
| m [The 


- 1 


Me Betterton's 


company in Lin- 


coln's-Inn fields. 


+ Drury- lane 
Play houſe. 


(31) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Vol. III. p. 1, 
11. 


To comply with the humour of 


He compoſed moſt of his poeti- 


(2) Ibid. vol. 
Ew ce 151, 152. 


% Giving her to 
Peleus. 


+ Joins their 
hands, 


(33) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 


Vol. III. p. 156. 


SPOUT re 


writers that compoſe a poem in a morning, but remarkably careful and curious about 
ppeared till 
nation; and even after they had received the ſanftion 
ſafe from his caſtigation; he thought he had a right to trim and prune the products of his 


thing he wrote ; ſo that his verſes never a 


had ne a ſevere exami- 
public applauſe, they were not 


imagination as long and as often as he thought fit, and it is certain that he exerciſed this 
right through his whole life (n). Like Ovid and Tibullus, his muſe was employed in 8 
tranſmitting the charms of beauty, as far as they can be tranſmitted by thoſe of poetry, to Vel. 11. 1. 183. 
ſucceeding times. He began where Waller ended; and as he had conferred immortality 


[The Prophecy] 
Whoe'er th' immortal maid compreſſing, 
Shall taſte joy, and reap the blefling ; 
Thus th' unerring ſtars adviſe : 
From that auſpicious night; an heir ſhall riſe, 
Paternal glories to efface, | 
| The moſt illuſtrious of his race, 
Tho! ſprang from him, who rules the ſkies. 
Jupiter. L Apart] 
Shall then the ſon of Saturn be undone, 
Like Saturn by an impious ſon ? 
Juftly th' impartial fates conſpire, 
Dooming that ſon to be the fire, 
Of ſuch another ſon. ' 
Conſcious of ills that I have done, 
My fears to prudence ſhall adviſe, | 
And guilt, that made me great, fhall make me wiſe. 
The fatal bleſſing I reſign 
Peleus, take the maid divine “, 
Jove conſenting, ſhe is thine ; 
The fatal bleſſing I refign . 


IT. The Barrtsyn EncyanTERs, or no Macic like 
Love : A Dramatic Poem, with Scenes, Machines, 
Muſic, and Decorations, &c. | 

Our author in a ſhort preface prefixed to this work, 
tells us (33), that, * of all public ſpeQacles, that which 
© ſhould be called an Opera is calculated to give the 
* higheſt delight. There is hardly any art but what 
is required to furniſh towards the entertainment, and 
* there is ſomething or other to be provided, that may 
© touch every ſenſe, and pleaſe every palate.” He ob- 
ſerves, that the French Opera is perfect in the decora- 
tions, the dancing, and magnificence ; the Italian excels 


in the muſic and voices, but the drama falls ſhort in 


both. An Engliſh ſtomach, he ſays, requires ſome- 
thing ſolid and ſubſtantial, and will never rife ſatisfied 
from a regale of ſweetmeats. We have, ſays he, ſe- 


veral poems under the name of Dramatic Operas, by 


the beſt hands; but the ſubjects, for the moſt part, 
have been improperly choſen : Mr Addiſon's Roſamond, 
and Mr Congreve's Semele, are rather Maſques than 
Operas. At the cloſe of his preface, he gives the fol- 
lowing account of his own performance, which may 
be alſo ſtiled the hiſtory of it. The unities are reli- 


0 pioully obſerved : the place is the ſame, varied only 
4 


to different proſpects, by the er of enchant- 


ment: all the incidents fall * the very 


time of repreſentation: The plot is one principal 
action, and of that kind, which introduces variety of 
turns and changes, all tending to the ſame point: 
the ornaments and decorations are of a piece with it, 


every act concludes with ſome unexpected revolution, 
and in the end, vice is puniſhed, virtue rewarded, 
and the moral is inſtructive. Rhyme, which I would 
by no means admit into the dialogue of graver Tra- 
gedy, ſeems to me the moſt proper ſtyle for repreſen- 
tations of this heroic romantic kind, and beſt ada 
ted to accompany muſic. The folemn language of a 
haughty tyrant, will by no means become a = 
fionate lover, and tender ſentiments regen the ſo 
colouring. The theme muſt govern 

thought, every character, every ſubject, of a diffe- 
rent nature, muſt f a different An 
humble lover's tle addreſs to his miſtreſs, would 
rumble ſtrangely in the Miltonic dialect; and the foft 
VOL. IV. No. CXCVIL 


ſo that one could not well ſubſiſt without the other: 


ityle, every 


harmony of Mr. Waller's numbers, would ill become 
* the mouths of Lacifer and Belzebub. The terrible 
and the tender, muſt be ſet to different notes of muſic. 
To conclude ; this dramatic attempt; was the firſt 
* eſſay of a very infant muſe, rather as a tafk at ſuch 
hours as were free from other exerciſes, than any way 


having had a caſual fight of it many years after it was 
written, begged it for the ſtage, where it found ſo fa- 
vourable a reception, as to have an uninte 

run, of at leaſt forty days. The ſeparation of the 
principal actors, which ſoon followed, and the in- 
troduction of the Italian Opera, put a flop to it's far- 
ther appearance. Had it been compoſed at a riper 
time of life, the faults might have been fewer : How- 
ever, upon reviſing it now at ſo great a diſtance of 
time, with a cooler judgment than the firſt 

tions of youth will allow, I cannot abſolutely ſay, 
* ſcripfiſſe pudet.” It remains, that we give a ſpecimen 
of his power in reſpect to numbers, which is the prero- 
gative of our language, of the moſt extenſive influence, 
and which, notwithſtanding, is the leaſt underſtood. 
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meant for public entertainment: but Mr Betterton, 


For this reaſon therefore, we will produce ſuch an in- 


ſtance ; and if, for the ſhort time he is reading it, the 
reader will forget Mr Dryden's Ode upon St Cecilia's 
day, he will not be able to recollect a finer piece of 
Lyric Poetry in the Britiſh tongue. 8 


(34) Ode to Discoxv. 
A ſingle voice. 


When Love's away, then Diſcord reigns, 
The Furies he unchains, | 
Bids Zolus unbind 
The northern wind 
That fetter'd lays in caves : 
And root up trees, and plow the plains, 
Old Ocean frets and raves ; | 
From their deep roots the rocks he tears, 
Whole deluges lets fly, 
That daſh againſt the ſky, 
| And ſeem to drown the ſtars. 
Th' aſſaulted clouds return the ſhock, 
Blue light'ning ſinge the waves, 
And thunder rends the rock. 


Then Jove uſurps his father's crown, 
Inſtructing mortals to aſpire ; 

The father would deftroy the ſon, 
The ſon dethrones the fire. 

The Titans to regain their right, 

Prepare to try a ſecond fight ; 

Briareus arms his hundred hands, 


Pelion upon Offa thrown, 
Steep Olympius they invade ; 
Gods and giants tumble down, 
And Mars is foil'd by Encelade. - 


Horror, confuſion, dreadful ire, 
Daggers, poiſon, ſword and fire, 
To execute the deftin'd wrath conſpire : 
The Furies looſe their ſnaky rods, 
And laſh both men and Gods. 


(34) Ibid. p, 
197, 193+ 


The chers, repeat the laß flanza. - 


26 M That 


— 


(F) 


2-348 


(e Lord Lanf- 
downe's Works, 
Vol. I. P · 63, 


and learning as well as the 


[F] That is any where extant.) This performance 

(35) Ibid. p. 38. is his Eſſay on Unnatural Flights in Poetry (35). The 
Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards ſucceſſively diſtinguiſhed 

by the titles of Normanby and Backioghamſhire, had. 

(36) The Works wrote an admirable piece, intitled, An Eflay (36) on 
of John Shef- Poetry 3 the Earl of Roſcommon (37), had likewiſe 
_ Rong . written with the ſame title upon tranſlated verſe. Our 
pars H Norman. author, to compleat the ſubject, wrote this third Eſſay, 
by, and Duke of to ſhew that notwithſtanding all the notions of poetic 
Buckiagham, liberty, whatever is abſurd, extravagant, or unnatural, 
Vol. I. p. 127. can never be either ſublime. or beautiful. 
likewiſe annotations to explain, to eftabliſh, and to con- 

(37) E999 firm his rules by examples. The following inſtances 


by the Riche will give the reader an idea of his Poem (38). 
N the Earl of | | 
Lond, 1680, 4. Thus poetry has ample ſpace to ſoar, 

| Nor needs forbidden regions to explore, 
(3 8 Bauch vaunts as his, who can with patience read, 
Vol. I. p. 9 Who thus deſcribes his hero ſlain and dead. 
n „ « Kill'd as he was, inſenſible of death, 

« He ſtill 6ghts on, and fcorns to yield his breath. 


* Arioſto, 
. The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſt unaiming in the rended ſky : 
Such frantic flights are like a madman's dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. 

The captive canibal, weigh'd down with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains, 
Of nature fierce, untameable and proud, 

He grins defiance, at the gaping crowd ; 
And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
With looks ſtill threat'ning, mocks their rage and 
dies: 
This is the utmoſt ſtreteh that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſom, falſe, and vain. 


I needed not to have travelled ſo far for an extra- 
vagant flight, I remember one of Britiſh growth of the 


like nature. 


See thoſe dead bodies, hence convey'd with care, 
Life may perhaps return with change of air. 


But I chooſe rather to correct gently by foreign ex- 
amples, hoping that ſueh as are conſcious of the like 
exceſſes, will take the hint, and ſecretly reprove them- 
ſelves : it may be poſſible for ſome tempers to maintain 
rage and indignation to the laſt gaſp, but the ſoul and 
body once parted, there muſt neceſſarily be a determi- 
nation of action. 


Quodcunque oftendis mihi ſic incredulus odi. 


I cannot forbear quoting on this oecaſion, as an ex- 
ample for the preſent purpoſe, two noble lines of Jaſ- 
per Main's, in the collection of the Oxford verſes, 
printed in the year 1643, upon the death of my grand- 
father, Sir Bevil Granville, ſlain in the heat of action, 
at the battle of Lanſdowne. The Poet, after having 
deſcribed the fight, the foldiers animated by the ex- 
ample of their leader, and enraged at his death, thus 
concludes : | | 


Thus he being ſlain, his action fought anew, 
And the dead conquer'd, whil@ the living flew. 
This is agreeable to truth, and within the compaſs 
of nature: it is thus only, that the dead can act. 
(39) Ibid. p. 97, 
28, 99, 100. 


» 


a Excites the muſe, let truth be even there. 


He wrote 


| . fling or point of the 
(39) Beauty's the theme, ſome nymph divinely fair to the rule herein ſet down : the word aſhes, metapho- 
rically, can fignify boching but fame, which is mere 


GHEENVILE. 


en Lady Dorothea Sidney, under the name of Sachariſſa, fo the Counteſs of Newbourg, 
who was Granville's Mira, will live as long as the Engliſh language (o). But as much as 
he excelled in the amorous, he excelled alſo in other kinds of poetry, and had the genius 
| ſpirit and the' turn of Ovid, as appears clearly from one of 
(2) Ibid. p. 88. the moſt beautiful pieces of poetical criticiſm. 


that is any where extant (p) [F]. At the 
| acc 
As Painters flatter, ſo may Poets too, 
But to reſemblance muſt be ever true: 
+ © The day that ſhe was born, the Cyprian Queen, 
* Had like t'have dy'd, thro' envy and thro” 
« ſpleen; | 
© The Graces in a hurry left the ſkies 
© To have the honour to attend her eyes; 
And love deſpairing in her heart a place, 
Would needs take up his lodging in her face. 
Tho' wrote by great Corneille, ſuch lines as theſes 
Such civil nonſenſe ſure could never pleaſe ; 
Waller, the beſt of all th' inſpir'd train, 
To melt the fair inſtructs the dying ſwain. 
Le jour qu'elle naquit, Venus bien qu' immor- 
telle, 
Penſa mourir de honte, en la voyant ſi belle, 
Les Graces a l'envi deſcendirent des cieux 
Pour avoir I' honeur d' acompagner ſes yeux, 
Et l'amour qui ne pit entre dans ſon courage, 
Voulut obſtinement loger ſur ſon viſage. 


+ Corneille, 


This is a lover's deſcription of his miſtreſs, by the 


great Corneille, civil to be ſure, and polite as any thing 
can be. Let any body turn over Waller, and he will 
ſee how much more naturally and delicately the En- 
gliſh author treats the article of love, than the cele- 
brated Frenchman. I would not, however, be thought 
by any derogatory quotation, to take from the merit 
of a writer, whoſe reputation is ſo univerſally and fo 
juſtly eſtabliſhed in all nations; but I ſaid before, I 


rather chooſe, where any failings are to be found, to 
correct my own countrymen by foreign examples, than 


to provoke them by inſtances drawn from their own 


writings. Humanum eſt errare. I cannot forbear one 


quotation more from another celebrated French au- 
thor. 


ſwer, which in Engliſh is verbatim thus: 


Under this marble, who lies buried here ? 
| Francis the Great, a King beyond compare. 

Why has ſo great a King fo ſmall a ſtone? 
Of that great King, here's but the heart alone: 
Then of this conqueror, here lies but part, 
No—here he lies all—for he was all heart. 


The author was a Gafcon, to whom I can properly 


or. It is an epigram upon a monument for Francis 
the Firſt, king of France, by way of queſtion and an- 


oppoſe no body ſo well as a Welſhman : for which 


purpoſe, I am farther furniſhed from the forementioned 
collection of Oxford verſes, with an epigram „ by 
Martin Lluellin, upon the ſame ſubject, which I re- 
member to have heard often repeated to me, when I 
was a boy. Beſides, from whence can we draw better 
examples, than from the very ſeat and nurſery of the 


Muſes ? 178 Td 
Thus lain, thy valiant anceſtor did lie, 
When his one bark a navy did defy; 
When now encompaſs'd round he victor ſtood, 
And bath'd his pinnace in his conquering blood, 
Till all the purple current dry'd and ſpent, 
He fell and made the waves his monument : 
Where ſhall the next fam'd Granville's aſhes ſtand ? 
Thy grandfire fills the ſea, and thine the land. 


I cannot ſay the two laſt lines, in which conſiſts the 


epigram, are ſtrictly conformable 


GREENVILE. 


acceſſion of 
which was about five and t 


Queen Anne, he ſtood as fair in the general efteem as any man of his age, 
ys. His father, who was juſt dead, had made ſome provi- 
ſion for him; and his uncle the Earl of Bath, 


who did not ſurvive him long, had alſo left 


Mr Granville a ſmall annuity, which, with the credit of his caufm, ſoon after created 


Lord Granville of: Potheri 


d him to come into Parliament; and he was accor- 
.dingly choſen for Fowey in the firſt Parliament of the Queen with John Hicks, Eſq; (4). 
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7 Willis's No- 
titia Parliamen- 


Soon after he publiſhed, in conjunction with ſeveral other patriots, one of the orations of taria, Vol. II. 


Demoſthenes, in order to excite a proper ſpirit in the nation againſt France; for, as an # 39. 


eminent writer obſerves, the Tories were at this time looked upon as ſincerely inclined to 
vigorous meaſures (r). This new ſpecimen of literature gained him many friends, at the 


ſame time that it added bighly to his reputation, and is ſtill in very great eſteem [GI. Vol. II. p. 114 


His fortune received ſome improvement from an accident, in all other reſpects big with 


irreparable loſs, the death of his 


Ilant brother Sir Bevil Granville, looked upon at that 


time as the riſing hopes of the family, who had given ſuch early proofs of magnanimity, 


led 
and 


ſound, and can fill no ſpace either of land or ſea: the 
Welſhman, however, muſt be allowed to have outdone 
the Gaſcon. The fallacy of the French eprigram ap- 


pears at firſt ſight ; but the Engliſh ſtrikes the fancy, 


ſuſpends and dazles the judgment, and may perhaps 
be allowed to paſs under the ſhelter of thoſe daring hy- 
perboles, which, by preſenting an obvious meaning, 
make their way, according to Seneca, through incre- 
dible to true. | 

[G] And is ſtill in very great eſteem.) As few coun- 
tries were ever bleſſed with more great men at one ſea- 
ſon than this iſland at that time, we may obſerve, that 
in no period that can be aſſigned, there ever appeared 
à truer or a warmer ſpirit of liberty ; it was to keep 
up this ſpirit, that ſome of our ableft patriots thought 
it might be expedient to tranflate ſome of the beſt ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes, as containing the moſt perſwaſive 
arguments to animate the ſubjects of a free ſtate, to 
exert their utmoſt ſtrength in oppoſing the pernicious 
defigns of an ambitious and overbearing neighbour ; 


they thought it very fortunate, that as without any ma- 


(40) Ibid, Vol. 
123. 


nifeſt abſurdity they might compare their own goyern- 
ment to that of Athens; there was at the ſame time, ſo 


great and ſo apparent a likeneſs between the characters 
of Philip of Macedon, and Lewis the Fourteenth, We 
know not whether it was choice or accident, that de- 
termined eur author to the ſecond Olynthian; but what- 
ever determined him, we may very boldly ſay, that he 
has tranſlated it with equal fidelity and beauty, and, 
without either forcing the ſenſe, or ſtraining the ſpirit, 
has rendered it as applicable to the ſubject, which was 


the common object of all the tranſlators, as could be ex- 


pected or even deſired. It has been ſaid, that ſome 


of them made too free with a French tranſlator, con- 


fidering the author's elaquence was to be turned againft 
a French prince ; this certainly was not Mr Granville's 
Caſe, and to ſhew how admirably he did his part, and 
at the ſame time to ſhew how the good ſenſe, and ſound 
reaſoning of one age, may ſquare with the circumſtan- 
ces of another, though at a great diſtance, we will pre- 
fume to give a few paragraphs, and appeal to the reader's 
own judgment, whether the advice given in them, may 
not be read with edifieation even in our age (40). 
What time ſo proper for action? what oceaſion fo 
© happy ? and when can you hope for ſuch another, if 
© this be neglected? has not Philip, contrary to all 
© treaties, inſulted you in Thrace ? does he not at this 
s inſtant ſtraiten and invade your confederates, whom 


_ © you have ſolemnly ſworn to protect? is he not an im- 


7 with the reproach. Each 


s placable enemy? a faithleſs ally? the uſurper of pro- 
© vinces, to which he has no title or pretence? a 
* ftranger, a barbarian, a tyrant, and indeed what is 
© he not? and yet, O ye mortal gods! when we ſhall 
© have abandoned all things to this Philip; when by 
the indifference of ſome, by the treachery of others, 
ve have as it were, added force and wings to his am- 
< bition, we ſhall yet make ourſelves a greater ſcorn to 
our enemies, by upbraiding and loading each other 
h party, though equally 
* puilty by their divifions of the common calamity, 
vill be imputing the miſcarriage to his neighbour ; 
© and though never ſo conſcious, every one will be ex- 


* 


as had di ſarmed the rage of party, and, at the time of his deceaſe, was univerſally acknow- 
ged to be a moſt deſerving officer, and a gentleman equally diftinguiſhed by amiable 
eſtimable qualities HJ. Mr Granville bore this blow of fortune with great ſteadineſs, 


(r) Lord Lanf- 
downe's Works, 


—134 


Times, Vol. II. 
p. 314. 


and 


cuſing himſelf, by laying the blame on another: as 
after the loſs of a battle, not a man that fled, but ac- 
cuſes his companion, condemns his general, and ſe - 
parately examined, no one takes 
each ſhifting the common diſgrace from one to 
another ; but yet it is certain, that every indvidual 
man who gave ground, was equally acceſfary to the 
general defeat. The man who accuſes his com- 
panion, might have ftood firm himſelf, had he pleaſed, 
and that which was a route, had then been a victory. 
Such is the price and folly of parties overborn and 
ſway'd by perſonal prejudice ; facrificing the public 
to private reſentment, and charging each other with 


to be oppoſ.:d by a manager for the other, not gently 
and amicably, but with heat, malice, and unbecom- 
ing reflection; let a third more moderate ariſe, his 
opinion 1s not to be received, but as he is known to 
be engaged in a party. hg goon can be hoped 
from ſuch a confuſion of councils, directed only by pre- 
« judice or partiality, in defiance to ſenſe and right 
* reaſon? if no advice that is given is to be received, 
© but as it ſuits the humours of a party, or flatters the 
* diſtempers of the times, it is not his fault who ſpeaks 
© honeſtly, but yours who reſolve to be deaf to all 
arguments that diſpleaſe you. In debates for the 
public, we are not to ſeek what will pleaſe, but what 
will profit. If our wiſhes exceed what we have 
means to accompliſh, we muſt contract our wiſhes, 
and confine them to what is in our power. Let the 
Gods have your prayers, to grant what is out of your 
reach, nothing is impoſſible to them: but we, who 
© have only human means to act by, muſt be governed 
by circumſtances, doing as well as we can, and truſt- 
ing the reſt to Providence.” The reader upon the 
peruſal will certainly concur with us, in opinion, that 
he could not have choſen a fitter oration than this ; 
one more applicable to the end propoſed, or which al- 
Juded more clearly to the ftate of the times; ſo that 
the advice of Demoſthenes, though he lived ſo many 
ages before, and at ſuch a diſtance from us, is brought 
directly home; and from the ſimiliarity of the con- 
junctures, his exhortations as properly adapted to the 
people of Britain then, as they were to the citizens of 
Athens when delivered. a : 

[HI Equally diſtinguiſhed by amiable and effimable 
qualities.} We have before, mentioned Sir Bevil Green- 
vile's receiving the honour of Knighthood from King 
James the Secand, in the camp at Hounſlow, May 22, 
1686, and his being afterwards ſent by his uncle the 
Earl of Bath, to the iſland of Jerſey. He was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Earl of Bath's regiment at the 
Revolution, became afterwards Colonel (41), and was 
at length promoted to the rank of Major-General, be- 
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having upon all oecaſions with equal ſteadineſs and cou- 


rage; in the battle of Steenkirk, particularly, he fig- 
nalized himſelf more than any officer in the army. 
This battle was fought on Sunday Auguſt 3d, 1692 (42), 
the army of the allies being commanded by King Wil- 


liam, and that of the French, -by the Marſhal Duke de 
Luxemburgh, The vanguard being oppreſſed by 
* — 
. 


ame to himſelf, 


miſcarriages for which they are every one equally ac- 
' countable. A manager for one fide propoſes, he is ſure 


(41) Lives of I- 
luſtrious Men, 
P. 350. 


(42) Kennet's 
Hiftory of Eag- 
land, Vol. III. 
p. 644+ 
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(n Willis's No- 
titia Parliamen- 
taria, Vol. 11. 
p. 75, 14. 


(t) Hiſtory of 
Europe for the 
year 1710, 

p. 571. 
Pointer's Chro- 
nologital Hiſto- 
rian, Vol. II. 
p. 659. 


(z) Hiſtory of 
Europe for the 
year 1711, 


p. 574- | 
Lives of Illuſtri- 
ous Men, p. 
350. 


w) Hiſtory of 
urope for 1711, 
p. 479+ 


(x) Pointer's 
Chronological 
Hiſtorian, Vol. 
II. p. 721. 
Hiftory of Eu- 
rope for the year 
1712, p. 132. 


(y) Pointer's 
Chronological 
Hiſtorian, Vol. 
II. p. 735. 

* H ſtorical 
Rexifter, Vol. 
11, P 12. 
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and continued to dedicate his more ſerious hours to the ſervice of his Gountry, and 
to ſpend his moments of leiſure with the Muſes, whom he courted with dignity and 


freedom, and not with that eagerneſs and fondneſs which render men pedants even in poe- 
try. He continued to ſerve in the Parliaments called in the fourth and ſeventh year of 


the ſame Queen's reign, In the enſuing Parliament, choſen in the ninth year of the 
Queen, he was elected for the borough of Helſton, and alſo Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Cornwall, for which he ſerved (s). On the great change which happened in 


the autumn of 1710, he came into employment with his friends; and on Michaclmas- 


day was declared Secretary at War in the room of the late Earl of Orford, then Robert 
Walpole, Eſq; (:). He continued in this office for ſome time, and diſcharged it with 
great capacity. Towards the cloſe of the next year, he eſpouſed the Lady Mary, 
daughter of Edward Villiers, Earl of Jerſey, at that time the widow of Thomas Thynne, 
Eſqz from whom ſhe enjoyed a conſiderable jointure, and by whom ſhe was the mo- 
ther of the late Lord Viſcount Weymouth (4). On the thirty-firſt of December, 1711, 
he was, in conſideration of the great and eminent ſervices of his anceſtors, and his own 
conſpicuous merit, created a peer of Great-Britain, by the title of Lord Lanſdowne, Baron 
of Biddeford in the county of Devon (w). Amongſt the numerous creations at that time, 
there was none that gave greater ſatisfaction to one ſide, or leſs offence to the other, than 


this. His Lordſhip was apparently the next male in that noble family, in which two 


peerages had extinguiſhed almoſt together. His perſonal merit was univerſally allowed, 
and, with regard to his political ſentiments, even thoſe who thought him moſt miſtaken, 
allowed him to be open, candid, and uniform, expreſſing himſelf frankly upon all occa- 
fions, and ſhewing rather more warmth when in oppoſition to power, than when his no- 
tions ſeemed to receive a favourable colour from faſhion, He ſtood always high in the 
favour of Queen Anne, and with great reaſon, having upon every occaſion teſtified the 
greateſt zeal for het government, and the moſt profound reſpect for her perſon. We nerd 
not wonder therefore, that, in the ſucceeding year, he was advanced to the poſt of Comp- 
troller of the Houſhold, and, on the 18th of Auguſt, ſworn of her Majeſty's moſt honou- 
rable Privy-Council (x). About thar time twelve-month he became Treaſurer of the 
Houſhold (y), being ſucceeded in his former employment by Sir John Stonehouſe. His 
Lordſhip continued in this poſt during the remaining part of the Queen's reign, and 'till 
his Majeſty King George was pleaſed, on the 11th of October, 1714, to beſtow it 
upon the Earl of Cholmondeley (z). His connections with the tory miniſtry, and the ge- 
neroſity of his diſpoſition, which would not allow him to deſert his friends in their diſtreſs, 
induced him to act with them at the beginning of the late reign, when we find his name 
amongſt thoſe Lords, who proteſted againſt the bill for attainting Henry Lord Viſcount 


Bolingbroke, and alſo againſt that for attainting James Duke of Ormond (a), unleſs they ©) Fenn! 


ſurrendered by a day certain. This ſteadineſs of his Lordſhip in the ſupport of his old 
friends, expoſed him, as he muſt foreſee it would, to many inconveniencics ; for upon the 
inſurrections in Scotland and England, his Lordſhip, though he was one of thoſe who 


upon the demiſe of her late Majeſty 


ſigned the proclamation (5) of the late King, 


numbers, and Count Solmes neglecting to ſupport 


them, out of envy to the Engliſh, and diſtaſte to the 
Prince of Wirtembergh, who commanded, and hav- 


ing at laſt ſent horſe inſtead of foot, expreſsly contrary 
to the royal orders, to their relief, his Majeſty, who 
foreſaw the conſequences of this ill conduct. exerted 
himſelf with the utmoſt vigour to repair it, though by 
this time the foot were a mile diſtant from the troops 
that were engaged, and had already ſuffered ſeverely. 
However, the King made all poſſible diligence to get 
the infantry up, ordering a brigade to march to the 


wood, and forming a line of battle in _—_— with 


the wood to the enemies poſſeſſion. 


ſuch foot as could come up. The eagerneſs of the ſol- 
diers to follow and engage the enemy was ſuch, that 
they put themſelves into ſome diſorder, and took more 
time to form their battallions, than could now be 
ſpared ; ſo that before they could reach the wood, the 
van and infantry of the left wing being over- 
powered by thirty battallions of the enemy, who 
charged them continually one after another, and by a 
freſh body of dragoons, brought up by Boufflers, they 
were forced to retreat in great confuſion, and ta leave 
The Engliſh 
Life-guards owed their preſervation to the Daniſh 
Foot-guards ; and a regiment of Lunenburgh, com- 
manded by the Baron of Pibreck, being in diſorder 
upon the ſkirt of the wood, and the Colonel himſelf 
dangerouſly wounded apon the place, Sir Bevil Gran- 
ville, who commanded the Earl of Bath's regiment, 
marched up to his relief, receiving the enemies fire, 
before he ſuffered his battalion to diſcharge. By this 
method he lodged himſelf in the narrow way near the 


* 
- 


+ 


* 


and Proceedings 
of the Houſe of 
Lords, Vol. III. 
p · 17, 18. 


an (b) Hiſtorical 
Queen Regiſter, 
Anne, Vol. I. p. 3. 


wood, ordered his ſerjeants to carry off Baron Pibreck, 
and maintained his poſt till he was commanded to leave 
it by the Prince of Naſſau. The King enraged at the 
diſappointment of the vanguard for want of timely re- 
lief. expreſſed his concern, by often repeating theſe 
words, Oh my poor Engliſh ! how they are abandon- 
ed ! nor would he admit Count Solmes to his royal 
preſence for many months after. But conſidering the 
attack was not to be renewed without endangering the 
loſs of the army, Luxemburgh being conſiderably re- 
inforced by Boufflers, and beſides the night drawing 
on, his Majeſty commanded a retreat, which was per- 
formed with admirable order, and without any great 
diſturbance from the enemy, who never durſt engage 
the Engliſh in the rear. After the death of King Wil- 
liam, in the year 1703, we find Sir Bevil Granville (43) The Britich 
advanced to be governor of Barbadoes, with a fixed Empire in Ame- 
falary of two thouſand pounds a year (43). He was !is, Vol. II. 
extremely welcome to the inhabitants at his firſt arrival, P 0s 
though he had not long been there before diſputes Lives of li 
aroſe, which were gradually carried to a very great 92922 ; 
height, and in conjunction with the warmth of the eli- p. 350. | 
mate, had ſach. an operation on his health, that he Le Neve's Mo- 
ſollicited his re-call ; and having obtained it, went on numenta 
board an infected ſhip, and died in his paſſage home,, -— 
September 15th, 1706 (44), in the flower of his ages (4c) Willis's 
unmarried, and univerſally lamented. He ſerved in 8 N 
Parliament for the Borough of Fowey, in the County mentaria, Vol. 
of Cornwall (45), in the reign of King James; under II. p. 139. 
that of King William, he was elected for Leſtwi- 
thiel (46) | » (46) The Parlia- 
| N . » mentary Regi- 
(1) hich d .. 
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(c) wa. Vol. 11. Anne, yet was ſeized as 4 ſuſpected perſon, September 26, 1715 (c), and committed 
. priſoner to the Tower of London, where he continued a long HA At this unfortunate 

Juuncture, the well intended officiouſneſs of one of his ſervants, deprived the world of ſeve- 
(d) Jacob's Lives ral excellent pieces that had fallen from his pen, by haſtily committing to the flames (d 


of the Poets, 


Vol. II. P. 12g. ſotne. papers, of which he had obſerved his Lord to be particularly careful. The loſs 2 


irreparable z for his Lordſhip being tender of the productions of his youth, ſuffered no co- 
. be taken, till, by repeated corrections and improvements, he had reconciled them 
Cegder for the to his maturer judgment. He was at length diſcharged from his tedious impriſonment (e), 4%, Refleftions 
3 vol. February B, 1717, when all dangers were over. His Lordſhip's being fer at liberty was ü deen 
* highly ſatisfactory to the polite part of the world, as he was a diſtinguiſhed patron of let- by » Treatiie 
ters, and ever cheriſhed in others, thoſe arts by which he had riſen himſelf into univerſal ITY 


| eſteem, We find him, in 1719, as vigorous as ever in the Houſe of Lords, as appears deten of Gene- 
(f Lig» of by his ſpeech () againſt repealing the act to prevent occaſional conformity, to which, = ——od 


V.. II. g. 183 in point of eloquence and ſpirit, there are very few harangues in our language that ought nile, be. 


25 to be preferred. About three years afterwards, his Lordſhip, for the ſake of his health ted, A Reply t 


and for other reaſons, thought fit to go abroad, and continued out of the kingdom for Wet rt of it 


22 Led ſeveral years (g). It was during this ſpace that the firſt volume of the Biſhop of Sarum's Biſhop Burnet's 
28 Hiftor y of his own Times was made public; and, as that work made a very great noiſe, Hiftory of his 


of his Works, it is no wonder that his Lordſhip peruſed it with attention; and finding the characters of New Profs of 


the Duke of Albemarle and the Earl of Bath treated in a manner he thought they did not n ee. 


deſerve, his Lordſhip formed the deſign of doing them juſtice. This led him to look in- 10 in the Earl 


to the works of other Hiſtorians, more eſpecially thoſe of the Earl of Clarendon and Mr % M bse, 
Archdeacon Echard ; where, finding his great-uncle Sir Richard Greenvile more roughly Hiſtories, excrac- 
treated, and his Lordſhip having in his hands memoirs capable of ſetting his conduct in a . Viren 
fairer point of light, he reſolved to follow the dictates of his duty and his inclination, by 2 Rapin's Hi- 
publiſhing his ſentiments upon theſe heads, and giving the world thoſe lights, which in — * 
—— reſpect to them they had long wanted (5). At his return to England in 1732, he made 


Monk, Duke of this work of his public, which was generally well received, as being written with great ©) RK 
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ſpiri . / : on the Right Ho- 
ON OR ſpirit, wonderful beauty of exprefſion, and, being full of new diſcoveries, gave the lovers novrable the 
of Dr Burner, Of perſonal hiſtory infinite ſatisfaction. However, there wanted not ſome who thought 3 
and ſome mi- 


33 themſelves obliged in honour to oppoſe his Lordſhip, for very particular reaſons: amongſt thor of the Re” 


chard, in relation Theſe, Mr Oldmixon (i) was the firſt; and though he was naturally of a very warm we — 
8 be temper, embarked early in an oppoſite cauſe, and in ſome things had copied the authors = as far an re 


2 his Lordſhip condemned; yet, upon this occaſion, he wrote with temper, made his 3 
A Vindication 


a Lordſhip great conceſſions, and contented himſelf with defending only a few Ai 


RN . points, #* _ 
3 le * 5 : : 9 L & 
Granville, Ger and thoſe too not the moſt material in his Lordſhip's performance. The neareſt relation (A Lawns 


(k) of the deceaſed prelate looked upon himſelf as obliged to enter the liſts alſo with his date er Ke 
for King Charles a 8 | 
beer Lordſhip; and though more might have been urged in his excuſe than for any other eau pan] 


. Polit 
the Earl of Cla- man in a Caſe of this nature, if he had tranſgreſſed a little the rules of moderation, enter 8 
1 he really wants it not; his diſcourſe is written with great coolneſs and calmneſs, and, — 7 


. . 1 50 - 5 8 dication of Gene · 
Anon Echa.g, while he ſays every thing that it was in his power to ſay, and in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſi- r and Sir 
heh * ble, there is nothing that has ſo much as an air of vehemence, much leſs of _ 


& 13 Ni ill manners. ville, &c. by the 
Lordſhip's Nay, this writer forbore making any attack, *till his Lordſhip had anſwered his former Night Honours 


Works, Vol. Il: antagoniſt, Mr Oldmixon, in a letter dated from Old-Windfor, Auguſt 22, 1732 (1), — 
P13 in which his Lordſhip made a full return of candour and civility. But in the ſpring of the 1 
ſucceeding year, his Lordſhip met with an opponent of a very different caſt, in Dr Col- 
batch (m), of Trinity-College Cambridge, who undertook to vindicate the memory of 9 An Be 
Mr Archdeacon Echard, in reference to his account of the marriage-treaty between Charles — 
the Second and the Infanta of Portugal; and this he has done with great vigour and judg- int 


ment, but at the ſame time with too much aſperity. He was a perſon perfectly well ac- — — 
quainted with the ſubject, as having reſided long in Portugal, and made the political af- N75 cms 1 


fairs of that country his ſtudy. He was alſo a great maſter of argument, and thought — 


hiqmſelf at liberty to retort where it was in his power, any obſervation; to cenſure every degawtg. 
eſcape in expreſſion; and to criticize his Lordſhip as an author, without paying too Right Honours 


much regard to his quality. He had better fortune than either of his predeceſſors ; he — 
attacked the weakeſt part of his Lordſhip's book, and knowing the advantage he had, — by Dr 
kept ſteadily to that Gogle point, without wandering into the other parts of the diſpute. aiy-Colen” 


al. 
His Lordſhip prudently declined an anſwer, and contented himſelf with having afforded — ” 


the republic of letters an opportunity of ſeeing ſeveral points of Engliſh hiſtory thoroughly 73% #* 
ſifted, and ſome new facts brought to light, which otherwiſe, in all probability, had been 

buried in oblivion [II. His Lordſhip ſoon after took an opportunity of reviſing all his 

| works, 


[I] Which otherwiſe, in all probability, had been bu- has produced a very remarkable letter from King 

ried in oblivion ) We have in the two foregoing ar- Charles the Firſt, dated from his camp at Sudley-Caftle 

ticles, made ſuch abundant uſe of his lordſhip's wri- (47), September 1oth, 1643, of which he informs us, (47) Les Lat. 

tings, as clearly proves the aſſertion in the text, to that there is a copy up in almoſt every ehurch and gowne's Works, 

which, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, we will ſub- chapel in the county. reference to Sir BevitGreen- Vol. II. p. 276, 

join ſome farther inſtances in this note. In reference vile, be has furniſhed us with much ; in regard to Sir 277, 278. 

co the loyalty of the county of Cornwall, our author Richard Greenvile, with a great deal more ; but ſtill 
VOL. IV. No. 197. 26 N | there 
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(43) Memoria's, 
p. 106. 


(49) Wood's 
Faſti Oxanienſis, 
col. 194. 


(50) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 


Vol. II. p · 204. 


(51) Gefta Bri- 
tannorum, p. 
478. 


(cz) Lord Lanſ- 
dow nes Works, 
Vol. II. p. 174, 


7175. 


(53) Examination 
ut the late Mr 
Archdeacon E- 
chard's account 
of the Marriage- 
Treaty betwean 
King Charles II. 
vnd Queen Ka- 
tharine, In fanta 
of Portugal, ad- 
dreſſed to the 
Right Hon. 
George Gran- 
ville, Lord Lanſ- 
downe, p. 42, 


43, 44+ 


ſome conſequence to that gentleman's character. 
ter the defeat of Eſſex in Cornwall, it was reported 
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works, in order to a new edition, which might be worthy of shem and of his Lordſhip, 


a circumſtance that does him great honour, and which has contributed not a little to pre- 
ſerve 


\ 


there are ſome things wanting that would give us much 
farther lights upon this ſubject. Whitlocke has pre- 
ſerved a circumſtance we meet with no where elſe, and 
though but a rumour, and a falſe rumour too, 4 - 


and believed, that the King had created that gentle- 
man (48) Baron of Leſtwithiel, an undeniable evidence, 
that common fame attributed to him the honour of that 
action. We know not what is become of that relation 
which Sir Richard is ſaid not only to have written, but 
to have (49) printed and publiſhed, of his own conduct 
in the Weſt; and we are alſo in the dark as to the 
death of his only ſon ; all that his lordſhip knew was, 
that he ſuffered for his father's principle (50); all we 
have been able to diſcover farther, is the time of his death, 
which was (51) March 8th, 1657-8. Many things re- 
lating to the Reſtoration we have already had occa- 
ſion to mention, and ſeveral more belong to other ar- 
ticle:, which therefore it would be improper to mention 
here. But there is a fact with regard to King Charles's 
Queen Katherine, and her capacity of bearing chil- 
dren, which through his lordſhip's means has been 
ſtated in a pretty ſtrong light, and which for that rea 
ſon ought not to be overlooked. In reference to this, 
his lordſhip ſays (52), as to the incapacity in the In- 
* fanta of bearing children, it was never a nor 
* acknowledged : on the contrary, I have heard many 


ladies of equal quality to the Ducheſs of Guadaloupa, 


* ſome of them my near relations, who had the honour 
to attend upon her Majeſty's perſon from her firſt 
coming into England to her dying day, affirm it to 


have been a falſe imputation, and that ſhe was twice 


declared to be with child, is an undeniable proof of 
it.“ This point is very fully explained by the fol- 
lowing commentary of Dr Colebatch (53). Whether 
matters of this ſort be capable of proof, is more than 
I know; it is not likely they'll be acknowledged by 
the perſons concerned. It was cauſe ſufficient for the 
* Chancellor to take the alarm; and to warn his ma- 
* ſter of the danger, in caſe the thing was believed 
upon any probable preſumption. Mr Echard I'm 

ſure hath dealt fairly with his reader, by acquaint- 
ing bim with what hath been alledged on one fide and 
t'other, which he had for the moſt part from myſelf. 
He fays very truly, that this ſuppoſed incapacity 
could not be imputed to the Infanta's age or cdun- 
try. I have ſeen a woman near Liſbon, with a child 
of her own in her arms, who ſeemed to be near fifty 
years ; and upon my taking notice of it, was told, 
that women there, if they marry ſooner than thoſe of 
other countries, which is commonly the caſe, ſooner 
ceaſe to bear children, and not otherwiſe. So that 
if there was any truth in the report concerning the in- 
capacity of this princeſs, it muſt, as the Archdeacon 
obſerves, be upon account of ſome peculiar infirmi- 
ties of body. But ſuch a report there certainly was, 
and that before the marriage was compleated. Mr 
John 1 a countryman of your Lordſhip's, 
was a perſon ſo eminent in divers reſpe&s, that in 
all likelihood he was well known to your Lordſhip, 
and if ſo, he may have acquainted you with what I 
have heard from him myſelf ; namely, that when the 
Earl of Sandwich came with a fleet to conduct the 
Queen to England, this matter was the common ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe among our merchants at Liſbon, and 
that they, be, Mr Pollexfen, being one of the num- 
ber, remonſtrated to his Lordſhip, that the King 
was not like to have iſſue by his marriage. 
the report may have been confirmed if not raiſed by 
the Ducheſs of Guadaloupa, whoſe brother, the Duke 
of Aveiro, went over from Portugal to Caſtile (and 
ſhe with him as I ſuppoſe), about the time when the 
marriage was agreed upon. I am ſure Sir Robert 
told me, that being at Madrid when the news came 
thither of our Queen's miſcarriage, he waited on that 
lady to acquaint her with it, which having done, he 
added, that there being now cauſe to expect a future 
pregnancy, he hoped it would be attended with a 
more happy ſucceſs. But the Ducheſs, who had been 
acquainted with the Queen from her infancy and in 
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Poſſibly 


* the nurſery; (they are Sit Robert Southwell's. aw 


* words) ſhaking her head, gave him to underftand, that 
© ſhe looked upon ſuch hopes to be altogether ground- 


© lefs I have, as I told Mr Echard, ſeveral times 
heard the ſame thing affirmed by one lady, who had 
the honour of being allied to your lordſhip's family, 
and was the only Proteſtant of her rank and ſex that 
* attended the Queen at Liſbon ; I mean the Lady 
* Wyche, who declared, that to her knowledge, her Ma- 


* jeity was in a childbearing condition till after King 


* Charles's death. I doubt not but that each of theſe 
ladies, had ſome particular reaſon on which to ground 
their opinion, ſo that great deference is due to the 
© teſtimony both of the one and of the other. 
* not ſee how any difference in their quality, ſhould 
affect the credibility of their evidence on either ſide.” 
In proof however of ſo much of the fact, as that this 
matter, which ought always to have been kept ſecret, 
was very early the topic of difcourſe; and occafioned 
ſome very ſtrange reports in Portugal, as well as in 
England ; we ſhall cite a paſſage of Sir Robert South- 
well's letters, the rather becauſe it will give us a hint 
of thoſe, by whom ſuch ftories were propagated, no 
doubt, with the pious intention of deſtroying gradually 
the Engliſh intereſt in every court in Europe. This 
letter of Sir Robert's is directed to Lord Arlington, 
and is dated December 2d, 1667. I would not omit 
* to tell your Lordſhip of one queſtion which the Queen 
aſked me, which was, whether the Queen of England 
was not divorced from his Majeſty, which ſhe ſaid 


manner froin his Royal Highneſs, and all the chil- 

dren declared illegitimate. Your Lordſhip may ima- 

gine in what confuſion I was, to hear her diſcourſe 
on this ſubje&, and the induſtry I uſed to efface theſe 

impreſſions ; adding, for one conviction, the ſtrict- 

neſs of the commands I had now newly received, to 

ſollicit the reſidue of the portion. Unto which her 

Majeſty preſently applied the diſcourſe, pleading the 

poverty of the kingdom more ſenfibly than one who 

had talked of her departure from it. But as to the 
report aforeſaid, concerning the Queen our miſtreſs, 

it is hardly credible how hotly it was diſcourſed in 

this town about ten days ago; and even that her 
Majeſty was already embarked, and it is now in like 

manner flown all over the kingdom ; and though 
I do believe that ſome wild letters have, from the Por- 
* tugueſe in England, been writ hither to this effect, 
« yet I am ſure the French have fomented it with all 
the vigour they could (54). 
having (55) reported in his hiſtory, that the Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth had told Mr Henley of Hampſhire, that ſhe 
believed King Charles the Second was poiſoned ; Lord 
Lanſdowne, who was at Paris, where the Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth was living, procured the queſtion to be 
aſked her, whether ſhe had ever ſaid ſo to Mr Henley 
or not ; to which the Ducheſs anſwered, that ſhe did 
not remember her being ſo much as acquainted with Mr 
Henley, which his Lordſhip looks upon as a clear confu- 
tation ; whereas others look upon it as a mere evaſion, 
and that if there had been no truth in it, her Grace 
would peremptorily have denied the fact, inſtead of 
reflecting upon the memory of the prelate, which ſhe 
did in very coarſe terms. However, in reſpe& to the fact 
of the King's death, his Lordſhip gives us his own ſenti- 
ments in the following words (56). * As to the poiſoning 
« part of the ſtory, it was always my opinion, 
ill grounded neither, that the King haſtened his death 
* by his own quackery. The laft year of his life, he 
* had been much troubled with a fore leg, which he 
* endeavoured to conceal, and truſted too much to his 
* own drugs and medicines. On a ſudden the running 
* ſtopt, and it was then he was ſeized with his apo- 
« plexy: a common caſe, fatal the moment thoſe fort 
of ſores dry up. There being ſo natural a way of ac- 
counting for his death, to what purpoſe then all theſe 
forced ſpeculations from ſtrained circumſtances? no one 
but the next heir could have any intereſt in it, and he 
never was ſo much as accuſed or ſuſpected. The 
* Biſhop himſelf generouſly acquits him.“ This was his 
Lordſhip's ſentiment, and carries in it great ous 
| ity. 
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But I do 


ſhe had heard; as alſo that the Ducheſs was in like 


An eminent prelate, (54) Letters of 
© Sir Robert 
Southwell to the 


Duke of Or- 
mond, &c. p · 


352, 351. 


(55) Burnet's 
Hiſtory of his 
own Times, Vol. 
I, 5 610. 


(56) Lord Lanſ- 


downe's Works, 
and not vol. II. pe 263. 


GREENVILE: 


ſerve that deference and reſpect to his memory, which his many great talents and amiable 
qualities always ſecured, while living, to his perſon. He choſe to increaſe the value of 


his writings, by examining and correcting, rather than by multiplying them; he was his 


own Critic, and performed that office with the fteadineſs of a judge, and without being at 
all biaſſed by the natural tenderneſs of an author for his own productions. He choſe to be 
known to poſterity in his literary character, and very juſtly z having diſtinguiſhed himiſclf in 
ſo many different kinds of writing, both in verſe and proſe. His Lordſhip had the misfor- 
tuae to ſurvive his younger as well as his elder brother ; and perhaps there is nothing more 
affecting in his Lordſhip's character, than that veneration which he had for ſome; and that 


tenderneſs which he had for all his family. 
ny inſtances, and ſome alſo of the latter. 


Of the former, the reader has already ſeen ma- 
But there are two letters, one to his couſin, the 


laſt Earl of Bath, in reſpect to his conduct in private life, the other to his rephew, Mr (% Lord Lant- 
Bevil Greenvile, on his entering into Holy Orders (u), which it would have been an inju 
to his memory not to place in the notes, and therefore there the reader ſhall find them [ X]. 


(% Duke of 
Buckingham's 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 82. 


(58) Examen, 
or an enquiry in- 
tao the credit and 
veracity of a pre- 
tended Compleat 
Hiſtory, by the 
Hon. Roger 
North, Eſq; 
p · 648. 


(£9) Welwood's 


lity. Yet his Grace of Buckinghamſhire; an older 
man, and who had better opportunities of knowing, 
ſeems to think otherwiſe. His words are theſe (57). 
* I would not ſay any thing on ſo fad a ſubject, if I 
did not think filence itſelt would in ſuch a caſe ſig- 
* fy too much ; and therefore, as an impartial writer, 
I am obliged to obſerve, that the moſt knowing and 
moſt deſerving of all his phyſicians, did not only believe 
him poiſoned, but thought himſelt fo too not long af- 
* ter, for having declared his opinion a little too boldly.” 
His Grace likewiſe does the ſame juſtice to his ſucceſ- 
ſor. The Phyſician he mentions was Dr Short, a 
Papiſt, and the expreſſion he made uſe of was, that the 
King had not fair play for his life. A very honourable 
and judicious writer, has explained this in another ſenſe 
than that in which it has been commonly taken (58). 
It ſo fell out, that the very acceſs of the King's di- 
ſtemper was ſuch, as no poiſon or medicament in the 
« world could produce or counterfeit, that is, an apo- 
plectic or epileptic fit, chooſe you whether, for in 
* one of thoſe the King was certainly at firſt taken. 
© He cried out, and then falling back in his chair lay 
as one dead. The phyſician in waiting immediate- 
© ly blooded him, and the following regimen was as in 
« apoplettic caſes, his Majeſty's being preſumed to 
* be that, to get him to wake, and then to keep him 
© from fleeping. One Dr Stokeham, an eminent phy- 
; 
o 
« 
4 
* 


ſician in Covent Garden, declared to me, that the 

phyſician that blooded the King, utterly miſtook his 

caſe; for his fit was not an apoplexy, but epileptic, 

and then all they did was ex diametro wrong For 

in that caſe, bleeding is little leſs than mortal, and 

the way is to let them doſe out the fit without diſtur- 
© bance, and they will come to themſelves and be well; 
5s but the other courſe will ſooner make them mad than 
* recover them Hence he infers, that the natural 
conſtruct ion ot Dr Short's words was, that the methods 
uſed, did him more hurt than good ; and if be had 
been alone, and nothing at all done to him, nature 
had had it's co'irſe, which the Doctor might probably 
mean by fair play. We will venture to add, that theſe 
are the beſt accounts that are to be had of this matter, 
and taking them together we may be pretty certain of 
the truth. It was not the firſt or the ſecond fit of the 
kind the King had had, and recovered from by being 
let alone; but the circumſtance of drying up his leg 
(59) might probably make it more violent, which the 


Memoirs, p. 142. Accident of his being improperly treated rendered 


mortal. The reader will excuſe this ſhort digreſſion to 
which we were induced, that we might the better ex- 
plain the great uſe of ſuch hiſtorical memoirs as thoſe 
are, which Lord Lanſdowne has publiſhed. 

[K] And therefore there the reader ſhall find them. ] 
The firſt of theſe letters is the ſequel of that which the 
reader has already ſeen in the former article; it is ad- 


dreſſed to the young Earl of Bath, and it contains our 


author's ſentiments of the condu fit for a nobleman 


diſtinguiſhed by birth, bleſſed with a large fortune, 


and honoured with a fingular mark of the royal favour, 
to purſue in his own country, upon a ſuppoſition, that 
with theſe advantages 
for him to render himſelf truly popular, not by meanly 
courting vulgar applauſe, but by conſulting the true in- 
tereſt of his country, and thereby joining the people's 
love to the ſovereign's choice. There is a freedom, 
there is an honeſty, in this letter which renders it in- 
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there can be but one thing left 


The 


valuable; and there are ſo many occaſions continually 


occurring, to which it may be applied, and it will be 


peruſed here by ſo many to whom it as properly be- 


d wne's Works, 


Vol. ILL. Ps 18 


—187. Vol. II. 


p · 28 3—235. 


longs, as to the noble perſon to whom it was addreſſed, 


that it cannot fail of doing continual ſervice. 


(60) To WIILIAu-HREXRT, Earl of BAT RHE, &c. at 
the camp in Flanders, September 22d, 1710. 


* Every living creature, my dear lord, is entitled to 
offices of humanity : the diſtreſs even of an enemy 
ſhould reconcile us to him : if he thirſts give him 
drink ; if he hungers give him food ; overcome evil 
with good. It is with this diſpoſition I would have 


which her Majeſty has honoured you over your coun- 
trymen. Let no body inſpire you with party preju- 
dices and reſentments. Let it be your buſineſs to re- 
concile differences and heal diviſions, and to reſtore, 
if poſſible, harmony and good neighbourhood amongft 
them. If then there ſhould be any left to wiſh you 
ill, make them aſhamed and confounded with your 
goodneſs and moderation : Not that I would ever 


friend to your family, to gain fifty new ones; but 
if you can increale the number by courteſy and 
moderation, 1t may be worth the trial. . 


* Believe me, my dear lord, humanity and genero- 


ſity make the beſt foundation to build a character 
upon: a man may have birth, and riches, and power, 
wit, learning, courage, but without generoſity, it is 
impoſſible to be a great man: whatever the rich and 
powerful may think of themſelves; whatever value 
they may ſet upon their abundance and grandeur, 
they will find themſelves but the more hated, and 
deſpiſed for the ill uſe they make of it. You ſhould 
look upon yourſelves but as ſtewards and truſtees for 
the diſtreſſed : your over-abundance, is but a depoſit 
for the uſe and relief of the unhappy : you are an- 
ſwerable for all ſuperfluities miſ-ſpent : It is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that Providence would have made ſuch di- 
ſtinctions among men; ſuch un equal diftributions, but 
that they might endear themſelves one to another by 
mutual helps and obligations Gratitude is the ſureſt 
cement of love, friendſhip, and ſociety. | 
There are indeed rules to be obſerved, and mea 
ſures to be kept, in the diſtribution of favours : we 
know who have both the power and inclination to do; 
but for want of judgment in the direction they paſs 
only for good-natured fools, inſtead of generous be- 
nefactors. 
My Lord —— will grudge a guinea to an honeſt 
gentleman in diſtreſs, but readily give twenty to a 
common ſtrumpet; another ſhall refuſe to lend fifty 
pounds to his beſt friend, without ſufficient ſecurity, 
and the next moment ſet his whole fortune upon a 
card or a die: a chance, for which he can have no ſe- 
curity. My Lord —— is to be ſeen every day at a 
toy-ſhop, ſquandering away his money in trinkets and 
© baubles, and at the ſame time leaves his brothers and 
* ſiſters without common neceſſaries. 
© Generoſity does not conſiſt in a contempt of mo- 
* ney, in throwing it away at random, without judg- 
ment or diſtiation, though that indeed is better than 
locking it up, for multitudes have the benefit of it: 


but in a right diſpoſition to proper objects in propor- 
tion 
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you enter into the exerciſe of that authority with 


(60) Lord Lanſ- 
downe's Works, 
Vol. III. p. 184 
—137. 


adviſe you to ſacrifice one hair of the head of an old 
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{o) See the Dedi- 
cat on ta his 
Loroſhip, prefixed 
to the 2d Volume 
of Jacod's Lives 
of the Poets. 


(p) See towards 
the cloſe of his 
Lordſhip's Eſſay 
on Unnatural 


Flghtvin Poetry. 


(9) See his Lord- 
Koe Preface to 
the Britiſh En- 
chanters, and the 
Prolog ue to the 
Jew of Venice. 


GR EENVI LE. 
The gentlencis of his nature, in liſtening to every application that was made to him in 
every ſtation of life; his willingneſs to oblige to the utmoſt of his power, and his con- 
deſcenſion on ſome occaſions, which added luſtre to his good - nature, might be ſupported 
by various inſtances, if either neceſſity required, or the bounds of this article would per- 


mit (o). His candour in judging of the works of others (p), was the more extraordinary, 


conſidering the care he took of his own, for to them the feverity of his criticiſm was con- 
fined. But his generoſity in ſupporting, encouraging, and recommending men of genius, 
are qualities that muſt not be ſo ſlightly paſſed over. His friendſhip to Betterton and 
Dryden was always conſtant, and his expreſſions of it governed by their diſtreſs ; for to 
them he gave the profits of his plays, which had never appeared upon the ſtage if their 
neceſſities had not required them (2). His affection and reſpect tor Mr Wycherly, ex- 
preſſed in a letter, as is ſuppoſed, to Lord Vilcount Bolingbroke, ſhew his true ſenſe of 
merit in the ſtrongeſt and in the moſt agreeable light. His zeal in bringing the laſt great 
poet this country has produced with that credit on the public theatre, which is fo peceſſary 
to give ſpirit and courage to a riſing genius, ought ever to be remembered with due 


© tion to the merit, the circumſtances, the rank and 
condition of thoſe who ſtand in need of our ſervice. 
Princes are more expoſed than any others to the 
miſplacing their favours : merit is ever modeſt, and 
keeps it's diſtance. The forward and importunate, 
ftand always neareſt in fight, and are not to be put 
out of countenance, nor thruſt out of the way. I 
remember to have heard a ſaying of the late King 
James, that he never knew a modeſt man make his 
way in a court. David Floyd, whom you know, be- 
ing then in waiting at his majeſty's elbow, reply'd 
bluntly, pray, Sir, whoſe fault's that ? the king ſtood 
corrected and was filent. | 

If princes could fee with their own eyes, and hear 
with their own ears, what a happy ſituation it would 
be both for themſelves and their ſubjects: to reward 
merit, to redreſs the injured, to relieve the oppreſſed, 
to raiſe the modeſt, to humble the inſolent: what a 
godlike prerogative ! were a right uſe made of it. 
How happy are you, my dear lord, who are born 
with ſuch generous inclinations, with judgment to di- 
rett them, and the means to indulge them: of all men 
moſt miſerable is he, who has the inclination without 
the means. To meet with a deſerving object of com- 
paſſion, wit hout having the power to give relief; of 
all the circumſtances in life, is the moſt diſagreeable: 
to have the pon er, is the greateſt pleaſure 

© Methinks I ſee you ready to cry out—— Good 
couſin, why this diſcourſe to me? what occaſion have 

for theſe lectures? none at all, my dear lord, I 

am only making my court to you, by letting you ſee 

J think as you do. | | 

© But one word more, and I have done. | 

© In truſt, intimacy, and confidence, be as particu- 
© Jar as you pleaſe: in humanity, charity, and bene- 
© yolence, univerſal. | 
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To my Nephew Mr Bevill Granville, «pon his entering 


into Holy Orders (61). 


When J look upon the date of your laſt letter, 
« I muſt own myſelf blameable for not baving ſooner 
returned you my thanks for it. a 

I approve very well of your reſolution of dedicating 
« yourſelf to the ſervice of God: you could not chooſe 
© a better maſter, provided you have ſo ſufficiently 
* ſearched your heart, as to be perſuaded you can ſerve 
© him well: in ſo doing, you may ſecure to yourſelf 
© many bleſſings in this world, as well as a ſure expec- 
tation in the next. | 

There is one thing which I perceive yeu have not 
© yet thoroughly pu yourſelf from, which is flat- 
© tery : you have beſtowed ſo much of that upon me 
in your letter, that I hope you have no more left, 
and that you meant it only to take your leave of ſuch 
« flights of fancy, which, however well meant, oftner 
put a man out of countenance than oblige him. 

* You are now become a ſearcher after truth: I ſhall 


© hereafter take it more kindly, to be juſtly — by 


© you, than to be undeſervedly complimen 

I would not have you underſtand me, as if I re- 
© commended to you a ſour Preſbyterian ſeverity ; that 
© is yet more to be avoided. Advice, like phyfic, 
© ſhould be ſo ſweetned and prepared, as to be made 
* palatable, or nature may be apt to revolt againſt it. 


Praiſe [L]. The laſt years of his Lordſhip's life were ſpent in privacy and retirement. 


He 


* Be always fincere, but at the (ame time always polite : 
be humble, without deſcending from your character; 
* reprove and correct, without offending good man- 
ners: to be a Cynic, is as bad as to be a ſy cophant; 
* you are not to lay aſide the gentleman with your 
* ſword, nor to put on the gown to hide your birth and 
good breeding, but to adorn it. 

* Such has been the malice of the world trom the 
beginning, that pride, avarice, and ambition, have 
been charged upon the prieſthood in all ages, in all 
countries, and in all religions: what they are moſt 
obliged to combat againſt in their pulpits, they are 
molt accuſed of encouraging in their conduct. It be- 
hoves you therefore to be more upon your guard in 
this, than in any other profeſſion. Let your exam- 
ple confirm your doctrine, and let no man ever have 
it in his power to reproach you with practiſing con- 
trary to what you preach. 

© You had an uncle, Dr Dennis Granville, Dean of 
Durham, whoſe memory I ſhall ever revere; make 
him your example. Sanctity ſat ſo eaſy, ſo unaffect- 
ed, and fo graceful upon him, that in him, we be ; 
held the very beauty of holineſs : He was as chearful 
as familiar, and condeſcending in his converſation, as 
be was ſtrict, regular, and exemplary in his piety : 
as well bred and accompliſhed as a courtier ; as re- 
verend and venerable as an apoſtle : he was indeed, 
in every thing apoſtolical, for he abandoned all, to 
follow his Lord and Maſter. 

May you reſemb'e him ! may he revive in you! 
may his ſpirit deſcend upon you, as Elijah's upon 
Eliſha ! and may the great God of Heaven, in guid- 
ing, directing, and ſtrengthening your pious reſolu- 
tions, pour down his beſt and choiceſt bleſſings upon 
you. 

* You ſhall ever find me, dear nephew, your moſt 
© affeionate uncle, and ſincere friend, &c. : 


W a aa @a' a W G -was 


S M a @ 6:6: 6 ea ee 


GS R M a a 


LansDowns. 


Beſides the Reverend Mr Bevil Granville, to whom 
this Letter is addreſſed, Colonel Bernard Granville, 
his lordſhip's younger brother, who was alſo Lieute- 
nant governor of Hull, had by his wife Mary, daughter 


of Sir Martin Weſtcomb, conſul at Cadiz, Bernard his 


ſon and heir, and two daughters, Mary and Anne (62). (62) Collins's 

LL] Ought ever to be remembred with due praiſe.] — ws 
The length of this letter, prevents our tranſcribing it, Val. v. * 
but the laiter part of it which reſpects Mr Pope, and 
which ſhews that this noble perſon was among the 
number of his firſt patrons, and who, together with 
Mr Wycherley, introduced him to this other Mzcenas, 
runs in the following terms (63). * He ſhall bring with (63) Lord Lanſ- 
him, if you will, a young poet, newly inſpired in the downe's Works, 
© neighbourhood of Cooper's Hill, whom he and Walſh EIS 
have taken under their wing, his name is Pope, he is 
© not above ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
* promiſes miracles : if he goes on as he has begun in 
the paſtoral way, as Virgil firſt tried his ſtrength, we 
may hope to ſee Engliſh vie with the Roman, 
© and this Swan of Wi a as ſweetly as the 
* Mantuan.' | 

All the world knows in what terms Mr Pope addreſ- 
fed this great man in the opening of his Windſor Foreft, 
and therefore it is unneceſſary to repeat them; but 

with 
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He had certainly talents enough to have raiſed him to the higheſt offices, and friends enough 
to have reconciled him to any party; but the mortifications he had met with in the middle 
part of his life, checked his ambition, and he had ſeen enough of the world to deſpiſe it. 
Yet he was not ſoured to a degree of becoming ſplenetic or cynical enough, either to re- 
fuſe or to be ungrateful for royal favours. The late Queen having honoured him with 
her protection, the laſt verſes he wrote were to inſcribe two copies of his poems, one of | 
which was preſented to her Majeſty, and the other to the Princeſs Royal, Anne, now Princeſs | i 
Dowager of Orange (r). His Lordſhip deceaſed at his houſe near Hanover. Square, Ja- {) ef, 
nuary 30, 1733, in the fixty-eighth year of his age (s). By his only wife, Lady Mary Vol. Ill. p. 263; 
Villiers, who died a few days before him (7), he had no iſſue male, ſo that in him the“ - 
title of Lanſdowne became extinct. He had, however, by het Ladyſhip, four daughters, ( London Ma- 
viz. Anne; Mary married on the 14th of March, 1729-30, to William Graham of Plat- ie, Vol. IV. 
ten, near Drogheda in the kingdom of Ireland, who deceaſed (2) in the month of No- 
vember, the ſame year with his Lordſhip; Grace married the 29th of March, 1740, to (e) Hiferical 
Thomas Foley, jun. Eſq; ſon and heit of Thomas Foley, Eſq; Member of Parliament 1 
for Hereford ; and Elizabeth (w). Re . 
At length we have finiſned our memoirs of this antient and noble family, upon whom, (9 1 only 
having dwelt more copiouſly than upon almoſt any other, it may not be improper to ac- V. . 81. 0 
quaint the public with the reaſons. In the firſt place, there are few families that have 
produced perſons more illuſtrious than this, and thoſe in very different kinds, ſeamen, ba) Collins 
ſoldiers, ſenators, ſtateſmen, and poets. In the next place, in treating their perſonal hi- Vol. V. p. toe: 
ſtory, we have been obliged to ſtate and examine ſome very curious and intereſting facts 
in our civil hiſtory, which, to ſpeak the truth, is the greateſt ſervice that performances of 
this nature can render to the republic of letters. We may add to theſe two reaſons, that we 
were in poſſeſſion of many materials; and though we will not pretend to ſay by any 
mearis, that we have erefted a monument worthy of ſo many great men, yet ſure we 
have ſpent our time very ill, if we have not done ſomewhat towards contenting the rea- 
der. We ſaw that moſt of theſe materials had lain too long unuſed, and that, certain 
circumſtances conſidered, it might not be impoſſible they might continue in the ſame 
broken and diſtracted ſtate, at leaſt during our times, upon which we could not help 
teflecting with regret. Laſtly, the males of the eldeſt line being extinct, we thought 
it more immediately our duty, as in the caſe of the Dudley's, to interpoſe in time, and 
to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to ſave from oblivion all the circumſtances we could draw 
together, relative to this race of heroes : theſe which are our true and only motives, can- = 
not but be thought ſufficient to prove, that what we have done in this reſpect, is perfectly 
conſiſtent with the nature and plan of our work; and it would give us great pleaſure, if 
we could render the ſame juſtice to other noble families under the like circumſtances. b 
with the private letter that accompanied that public in · * few: beauties; but what may be made by your blots. 
cription, the world may not be ſo well acquainted ; I am in the circumſtance of an ordinary painter; | 7 
| and therefore, from its pertinence to our purpoſe, we drawing Sir Godfrey Kneller, who by a few touches ' 
2 muſt beg leave to bring it to their notice (64). . © of his own, could make the piece very valuable. I 
(64) The Worker 8 | might then hope, that many years hence; the world 
4 —— To my Lord Laxspown: | might read in conjunction with your name, that of, 
_— |  Binfield, Jan. 10, 1712. t Your Lordſhip's, Rc. 
: 3 9 we will cloſe this note with a juſt ſtroke of cenſure 
© name in the front of it, Tis one thing, when a on his Lordſhip and his writings, by his Grace the 
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© perſon of true merit permits us to have the honour of Duke of Buckinghamſhire and Normanby (65). 8 
0 — him as like as we can; and another; when _ ; Ts „ „ „ dies Works, 
we make a fine thing at random; and perſuade the When Buckingham came, he ſcarce car'd to be ſeen, 


Vol. I. p. 191. 
* next vain creature we can find; that tis his own like- Till Phœbus defir'd his old friend to walk in; | 


5 — _ is MEA w_ ee of — fellow-ſcrib- But a laureat Peer had never been known, 

lers. Vet, my Lord, this honout given me no | 3 . | 

more pride than your honours have given you, but it * CO cnmn's het place as there owe. 

* affords me @ great deal of pleaſure; which is much het if the kind God had been neꝰer fo inclin'd 

© better than a great deal of pride; and it indeed OE WAS et hone ti . 
would give me ſome pain, if I was not ſure of one 40 break an nen: 

advantage, that, whereas others are offended, if they Who of ſuch preferment, would only make ſport ; 

© had not more than juſtice done em; you would be And laugh'd at all ſuitors, for places at Court. 

* diſpleaſed if you had ſo much, therefore I may ſafely - | : 

; — as much injury in my words, as you do your- Notwithſtanding this law, yet Lanſdown was nam'd, 
£m. pom acme. mou ato-think Bat Apollo with kindneſs, his indolence blam'd ; 

4 ve ſhewn you a favour in ſparing your modeſty, , wer 3 

and you cannot but make me ſome return for preju- And e be would chuſe him; but that he ſhould 

, many Long truth to gratify you: this I beg may be fear | 

© the correction of theſe verſes, which will have An employment of trouble he never could bear. 


E 
G ne dee GREGORY [Jamzs} an eminent Mathematician, was born in 1639 (a), at 


1675, at the age 


of: *the 2 Aberdeen in Scotland (þ),. where he likewiſe received his education. He made a good (5) I the title 
U ". A ph . . o „ 2 of his Optica 
(), | proficiency in the Latin tongue at ſchool, but being chiefly inclined to the mathematics, Pes 


Promota, and of 
it was not long before the ſucceſs of his application to theſe ſciences difcoveted a genius b. — 
ſuperior to moſt, and not much, if at all, unequal to the beſt of his time. This hap- 3 

VOL. IV. No. 197. 260 


CY 
- 
- : — 
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(e) At the 59th 
Prop. 


(4) This piece is 
ranked with Dr 
Barrow's Opt cal 
Leſtures, and the 
two authors 


quoted together, 
as the beſt writers 


upon the ſubject, 


by Dr Smith, in 


the 2d Vol. of 
his Optics, Re- 
marks, p. 44+ 
Lond. 1738, 4to. 


(e) His name 
was Reive, he 
made better re- 
fraRors than ei- 
ther Durni or 
Campani. Der- 
ham's Phil. Ex- 


petim. p. 390. 


GR E GO N X.. 


pened to be in the interval between Des Cartes and Sir Iſaac Newton ; when having the 


_ © * 
: 
”y . 


ad vantage of thoſe improvements that had been made by the former, he ſtruck a con- 
ſiderable part of that dawning light into the ſublimer geometry, or geometry of curves, 
which preceded the riſing of the latter. At the age of twenty - four years he acquired the 
diſtinguiſhing title of a firſt inventor, by his reflecting Teleſcope (A]; the conſtruction % phn. Tant 
of which was publiſhed in 1663, in his treatiſe intituled, Optica Promota (c), ſeu abdita ra- No. 83. 
diorum reflexorum & refractorum myſteria goeometrice enucleata; cui ſubnectitur Appendix ſubti- (g) Dominic, 
Ii M morum Aſtronomiæ problematin reſolutionem exbibens (4). Leaving Scotland in a year or 
two after this, he came to London, in order to get his inſtrument executed by ſome able 
hand; and the work was performed according to the wars y given in the book, by the 
i 


moſt ſkiltul artiſt of that time (e). 


Notwithſtanding this it 


d not ſucceed IB]; and though 


our author imputed the miſcarriage chiefly to his own want of ſkill in the technical part 
(H. yet he declined the trouble of improving himſelf therein. Intent upon the ſtudy of % H. n de 
ſpeculative Geometry, he had taken up a reſolution to make a tour to Italy, where ma- 
thematical learning chiefly flouriſhed at that time (g), and haſtening thither he ſeems to 


have fixed his reſidence at Padua, which Univerſity was then in high repute. 


ſuing a hint ſuggeſted by his own thoughts, 
ſeveral new diſcoveries, 


Here pur- 


he puſhed the method of exhauſtions into 
The firſt of theſe was the invention of an infinitely converging 


(b) ſeries, for the areas of the circle and hyperbola [CJ, which he printed at Padua in 


— He acquired the diſtinguiſhing title of a firſt in- 
ventor by the reflecting teleſcope.) His only competitor 


(r) In Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 80. 


(2) Ibid. No. 83. 


(3) As was pro- 
poled by Des 
Cartes. | 


(4) Opꝛiea Pro- 
Nota, prop. 59 


(5) Ibid. p. 93.7 


(6) His words 
are in cujus foco. 


(7) In the origi- 
nal it is denſitati: 
chryſtallirq; 


in this invention, Sir Iſaac Newton, tells us himſelf (1), 
That the firſt thought of ſuch a teleſcope was indeed 
ſuggeſted to him by his diſcovery of the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light, but not till 1666 ; and 
that when he reſumed this ſubje& in 1668, he had Mr 
Gregory's book before him (2). In this book we find 
the particular remark which firſt put our author upon 
contriving his invention, was an inconvenience he fore- 
ſaw from an hyperbolic (3) objeQ-glaſs, which if ſuffi- 


ciently broad to receive light enough into a teleſcope 


that ſhall magnify very much, muſt, he obſerves, of 
conſequence be very thick, and that then the cleareſt 
glaſs would hinder too much of the light from being 
tranſmitted (4). As this teleſcope is made at preſent 
with ſeveral alterations and improvements, we ſhall 
have but a very imperfect idea of the original invention, 
without ſeeing a deſcription, which therefore it will 
be proper to inſert in the author's words. Having de- 
ſcribed two other forts, together with their defects, he 
proceeds thus: Tertium autem genus nulla habet in- 
commoda & omnes priorum generum proprietates habere 
poteſt (5), &c. The third ſort (which, from it's value, we 
may very well call a golden one) has no inconveniences, 
and may have all the properties of the other ſorts, pro- 
vided the lenſes and ſpecula be rightly diſpoſed, that is, 
if the laſt images, and the laſt but one, be produced 
by ſpecula, and the reft by lenſes: we ſhall therefore 
here, for example, deſcribe a teleſcope of this moſt 
perfect kind. Let there be a parabolical concave ſpe- 
culum moſt exquiſitely poliſhed, near (6) whoſe focus is 
placed a ſmall elliptic concave ſpeculum, having a com- 
mon focus and common axis with the concave parabolic 
ſpeculum, and let it be fixed in that ſituation: now the 
ſaid focus of that elliptic ſpeculum muſt be very near 


to it's vertex, and the other focus of it muſt be very 


far from that in the common axis, produced beyond 


the parabolic ſpeculum ; and through the vertex of the 


arabolic ſpeculum muſt be made a round hole, in which 

ole muſt be placed a tube, having the ſame axis with 
the ſpecula, and big enough to receive the rays of a 
viſible reflected from the elliptic concave ſpeculum, 
and let it be continued a very ſmall matter beyond the 
farther focus of that ſpeculum, and there let a lens of 
ehryſtal convex, towards the ſpecula, with the con- 
vexity of a conoid, and the denfity of the chryſtalline 
(7) [of the eye] be fixed, whoſe exterior focus muſt 
be the ſame with (that juſt mentioned) the further focus 
of the elliptic concave ſpeculum, and muſt be plane to- 
wards the eye, and likewiſe have the ſame common 
axis as the ſpecula and the tube. After the deſcription 
he concludes thus: * This will be the way to make 


an excellent teleſcope for preſbytæ; for diſtant objects 


——— —— — 


ſeen through the tube, will appear very diſlincily mag - 


nified, very near in the ratio of the diſtances of the ver- 


tices from the common ſoci, and enlightened in the ſame 
manner as a viſible would be, when ſeen, under ſuch an 
angle, provided the diameter of what produce; the laſt 


1667, 


image be big enough to ſuffer the uvea of the eye to 


be filled with the rays: and how that may be done, 
we have taught in the ſcholium of the 5 1| of this book. 
By this deſeription it appears, that the rays from the 
object paſs on the outfide, or without the margin, of the 


leſſer ſpeculum to the concave face of the larger ſpe- 


Caſſini, Ricciok, 
Ricci, Renaldini, 
Stephano de An- 
gelis, Manfredi, 

Bullialdi, Borelli, 
to name no more, 
were all alive at 
this time, 


firſt who gave 
ſuch ſeries that 
denomination, 
Vid. Epiſt. 
Wallifii ad Leib- 
nitium, Apr. 6, 
1697, in Com- 
mercio Epiſtol. 
Jo. Collins, &e. 
No. LXXV. 


culum, which reflecting them to the leſſer, that returns 


them through a hole in the middle of the larger, to the 
eye-glaſs, placed behind the larger ſpeculum. But 
here the conſtruction is general, being built only upon 
theory, which was carried no farther than to the figures 
of the ſpecula and lens. The particular magnitudes 
and diſtances of each are left to be determined by trial, 
or experience; and what was done in that way will be 
ſeen in the following remark. _ . R 

[B] Being attempted by Mr Reive, it did nut ſucceed. 
Our author, ſpeaking in his Optics of theſe inſtruments 


ſays, De mechanica barum ſpeculorum & lentium ab aliis 


fruſtra tentata, ego in mechanicis minus wverſatus nihil 
dico: whence Sir Iſaac Newton inferred, that there 
had been trials made of theſe teleſcopes, but in vain ; 
And, continues he, I am informed that about ſeven 
* or eight years ſince (8), Mr Gregory himſelf, at Lon- 
don, cauſed one of fix foot to be made by Mr Reive, 
* which I take to have been according to the aforeſaid 
* deſign deſcribed in his book, becauſe, though made 
by a ſkilful artiſt, yet it was without ſucceſs (9).” To 
this Mr Gregory anſwered (10), That as to the words 
cited (by Mr Newton) he ſpoke there only of the hy- 
perbolic and elliptic:glaſſes and ſpeculum, which were 
attempted in vain., * As for my experiment, continues 
* he, with Mr Rives (t1), he could not poliſh the large 
* concave [or object ſpeculum] upon the tool; and 
I not knowing any advantage of the catoptric tele 
* ſcope above the dioptric, ſave only the ſhortnes, and 
ſimilitude betwixt the circle and parabola (which is 
greater than that betwixt the circle and byperbola), 
- imagined, that this great defe& in the figure ¶ being 
ſpherical} wold eafilie counterbalance thefs two 
* pettie advantages. Upon this account, and being a- 
* bout to ge abroad, I thought it not worth the pains 
to truble myſelf anie further with it, ſo that the tube 
was never made; yet I made ſome trials, both with 
a little concave and convex ſpeculum, which wer 
but rude, ſeing I had but tranſient views of the ob- 
ject, being ſo poſſeſſed with the fancy of the defec- 
tive figure, that I wold not be at the pains to fix 
* everie thing in it's due diſtance. Had not our au- 
thor here given us his reaſons, it would have appeared a 
little ſurprizing, that for the ſake of his own invention, 
he did not make ſome trials himſelf to bring his metals 
to their defired form, eſpecially when we confider that 
ſome of the greateſt mathematicians at this time were 
employed in 2 glaſſes with their own hands * , 

in order to reduee them to true conoidical forms. 
[CJ] He fand an' infititth condar ging ſeries, &c.] 
This ſeries is thus, conſtituted ;; he! propoſes the terms 
of it to proceed by pairg, as A and B, C. and D, E and 
F, &c. ſo that the difference betwixt A and B exceeds 
* 9 4 4 3 the 
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(8) The letter 
whence this ex- 
tract is taken, is 
dated May 4, 
1672, 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
883 


(9) Sir Iſ-ac ap- 
prehended it had 
been mide with 
very great diſi 
gence and curiſi- 
ty. See No. VII. 
in the Appendix 
to Dr Gregory's 
Optics, edit. 
1733s 


(10) In a letter 
dated Sept. 26, 
the ſame year. 
See the faid 42 
pendix No. IV. 


(11) Mr Cor as 
nother famous 
glaſs-grinder at 
that time, al- 
ſiſted in this trial. 
Ibid. p. 212. 


* Mr Reives, 
the Opt'cian a- 
bovementioned, 
way inſt ructed in 
the manual op- 
ration by Sir Pe ul 
Niel, Sir Chri- 
ftoph-r Wren, 
and Dr Goddard, 
Phil. Experim. 
by Derbam, ubi 
ſupra. 


il, Tranſ. 
A. and the 
article GR E- 
GORT -:.. 
[janss]in the 


Y From this co- 
4 was de ſigned 

to be reprinted 
here, and the 
impreſſion was 
begun; dut ſoon 
after our author 
ſignifying in a lei- 
ter to Mr Collins 
that it was re- 
printing at Ve- 
nice, cauſed the 
deſian to be 
dropt. Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 35. 
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e quadraturs'in propria ſua por. & The — — 
copies, printed 
(not at Venice 20 


judgment in a matter intirely new, before he ſhould put it into the hands of the Public. — 1 


Padus, with the 
to the prividegs of the + 


$2e the title 
page of the book, 


wiſe an account of this treatiſe to the Royal Society [E] before it was publiſhed, and 


($24 


This anſwer was inſerted and Gen. Dit. 


ubi ſupra. 


Cuſa, in the 
XVth century, 


Our publiſhed a trea- 


tle, De tranſmutationibus geometricis, where he frequen'ly ſpeales ide transformations cur warum, but proceeds no farther than 


deration of polygons, to give ſome right-lined figures nearly equal to the circle. Inter Opera cjus, p. 951, & ſeq. Bali), 


the difference between C and D; and after the fame 
manner that C and D are formed by an analytical ope- 
ration from A and B, ſo E and F are formed from C 
and D, and ſo on continually; by which means the 
difference continually. leſſening, becomes leſs than any 
given quantity, and if the ſeries be continued in infini- 
tum, quite vaniſhes, and the two terms become equal, ei- 
ther of which is the quantity ſought. He mentions alſo 
another form of converging ſeries, conſiſting of ſimple 
terms, to which the foregoing may be reduced. Thus: 


let A, B,. C, D, E, &c. be ſuch a ſeries, and of ſuch a 


nature, that the third term C is compounded in the ſame 
manner from A and B, as D is from B and C, and fo 
on. And let the difference of the antecedent A and B, 
be always greater than that of the immediately ſubſe- 
quent B and C, &c. This ſeries continually approxi- 
mates as the former, and therefore if continued in in- 
finit. the laſt term is the quantity required. To explain 
this a little more particularly, he ſhews, for inſtance, 
that any ſector of the circle, hyperbola, or ellipſe, is 
the termination of a converging ſeries, whoſe two firſt 


terms are A and B, whereof A is a triangle which as to 


the circle or ellipſe is inſcribed but as to the hyperbola 
is circumſcribed to the ſaid ſector, and B a trapezium, 
which contrariwiſe as to the circle or ellipſe is circum- 
ſcribed, but as to the . hyperbola is inſcribed to the 
ſaid ſector; the two ſecond terms are / AB and 
E the two third terms are in like manner 
derived from the two ſecond, as theſe are from the 
firſt, and ſo on infinitely. Hence it is evident, that 
Mr Gregory grounded his method upon that of Archi- 

es, wherein curves are conſidered as their inſcribed 


and circumſcribed polygons, whoſe difference decreaſes 
as their number of ſides is increaſed. The; uſe of this re- 


mark will be ſeen in the ſequel, where ſamething more 


in ſuch a ſeries. 


(11) Phil. Tranſ. 
No. EEE dated 
March 16, 1668. 


ſhall be ſaid concerning the nature of theſe ſeries and 
their approximations. It is ſufficient in this place to 
take notice of what the. preſent occaſion particularly 
ſuggeſts, viz. the manifeſt incongruity of our author's 
expreſſion, in talking of the laft or final term of an 
endleſs and infinite ſeries, and declaring the circle to 
be equal to the laſt inſcribed or circumſcribed polygon 
| However, it may be ſaid in his de- 
fence, that it is a, negligence that ſeems not altogether 
unpardonable, in a; point which no ways affetts the 
truth ar legality. of — ſeries, wherein he pretends ex- 

eſsly to nothing beyond an approximation as near as 
— — We ſhall ſee in remark [G], that Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in ſpeaking of our author's method, 
did not ſeruple to uſe his words. In ſhort, it was a 


manner of expreſſiqn, which in his time had obtained 


a kind of eſtabliſhment by cuſtom, and which ſeems to 
have crept into the acceptance and even favour of the 
firſt modern improvers of the ſublime Geometry, by 
repreſenting them as having in ſome meaſure penetra- 
ted into infinity. But we have lately ſeen the bad con- 


ſequence of this foible, concerning which conſult the 


article of [MACLAURIN]. | 1105 
[D] Having the commendations of Lord Brounker and 
Dr Wallis.) 261 — of it to the — So- 
ciety (12), they obſerve that it was ingeniouſly ma- 
—E written, that it cantained a new. method 
analytical for giving the a of an infinite or in- 


was taught of ſquaring the cirele, ellipſe, and hyperbola, 
by an infinite ſeries ; and laſtly, that by the ſame me- 
thod, from the hyperbola, the author had calculated 


tiſe with this tĩ- 
from the coul - 
1565, fol, 


both the logarithms of natural numbers, and the num- 


bers from the logarithms ; that he found the logarithms 
of all primitive numbers under 1000 by one multipli- 
cation, two diviſions, and one extraction of the ſquare 
root; but for greater prime numbers much more eaſily. 
Dr Halley long afterwards ſhewing a method of de- 
ducing the logarithms (without the help of the hyper- 
bola) from Sir Iſaac Newton's binomial theorem (13), 
thought it requiſite to advertiſe the reader (they are his 
words) that there is a ſmall miſtake in this laſt part of 
our author's work, at prop. 48, where in giving the 
computation of Lord Neper's Log of 10 to 25 + Tron 
he errs in the 18th figure, As I was aſſured, ſays the 


(13) Ibid, Ko, | 
216, 


Doctor, upon my own examination of the number, 


for being deſirous to be fatisfied how this difference a- 
roſe, I took the no ſmall trouble of examining Mr Gre- 


gory's work, and at length found, that in the inſcribed 


polygon of 512 ſides, in the 18th figure, there was a 
o inſtead of a 9, which being rectiſied, and the ſubſe- 
quent work correQed therefrom, the reſult did agree 
to a unit with our number. And this, concludes he, 


I propoſe, not to cavil at an eaſy miſtake in managing 


of ſo vaſt numbers, eſpecially by a hand that has ſo well 
deſerved of the mathematical ſciences, but to ſhew the 


exact coincidence of two ſo very different methods of 


making logarithms, which might atherwiſe have been 


queſtioned.” 
Halley, ſhews the high eſteem which he had of the lat- 


The whole tenor of this remark by Dr 


ter part of our author's piece now under conſideration, 


whence no one will doubt of it's real worth; and as to 
the former part, we are aſſured by Mr Collins (14), 
that the area of the hyperbola had not been given be- 
fore by any man; and that gentleman therefore thought 
it of ſuch importance as to deſerve a particular expla- 
nation, which he accordingly gave of it, concluding 
with a remark of it's uſe in the buſineſs of gauging. 
[E] Mr Collins read an account of this treatiſe to the 
Royal Society.] Befides what is mentioned above, this 
account relates from the preface, that our author, ob- 
ſerving the defects of algebra to be moſt manifeſt in 
the menſuration of curved quantities, propoſes in ſome 
meaſure to ſupply them, by the tranſmutation of curves, 
that is from ſome eſſential property of one figure, there- 
by to give a method of changing it into another figure 
thereto that hath known properties, and of that 

into another, and ſo forward, until at laſt you change 
it into ſome known quantity. And he modeftly faith, 
That his own treatiſe hath ſo far purſued this method, 
that it refuſeth no. particular figure: yet confidered by 
geometers.—T hat to divide an angle in any given ra- 
tio, or ſquare the circle organically, there is no way 
eaker than by the common /inea quadratix, the pro- 
perties whereof are elegantly handled by Leotand, in 
Cyclomathia, Lugd. 1663, 4to.—That all things con- 
cerning logarithms, and the compoſition of ratio's, may 
be — by help of a curve line, drawn through 
the tops of a rank of lines in continual proportion, 
ſtanding as perpendiculars, on a right line and at equal 
diſtances , which, ſays be, ought not to be accounted 
ageometrical, becauſe not performed by the ſole aid of 
ruler and compaſs ; as he ſuggeſts to 'be well obſerved 
by Car. Renaldins, in Geometria ſua nova, dum tratat 
de nouis illis linei quee Medic eas appellat: and for the 
confirmation 


(14) In the ſame 
paper with the 
account of 
Brounker and 
Wallis juſt cited. 
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te) Ia the title 
to the account of 
the diſpute be- 
tween Manſredi 
and Stephano de 


Angeli, heis 
filed F. R. 8 


confirmation of this, our author demonſtrates, that no 
cubic equation that is irreducible to a quadratic, can be 
reſolved by the ſole aid of ruler and'compaſs, or the in- 
terſection of a circle and a right line. From the pre- 
face this account proceeds to the argument of the book 
ſelf, obſerving that it contains theſe ſeveral heads, 
(r.) The menſuration of ſundry ſolids, with general 
methods to that purpoſe, concerning which the author 
ſaith, p. 123, Totus namgue Archimedis tractatus de 
ſphera & qlindro facile demonſtratur ex hufus 3, ad mo- 
dum hujus 46, & aliquot ſequentium ; liber ce conoidi- 
bus ſphæraidibus, & tota Luce Valerii doftrina ex 
hujus 21. Tata Gulilini, Johan. de la Faille & Andr. 


Tacquetti dctrina ex hin, 35, & aliquot ſequentium.' 


And as a corollary to prop. 62, he cubeth or meaſures 
Either of the ſegments of a parabolic conoid cut with a 
Plain parallel to the axis, which may be applied to the 

ben gie gauging of a caſk part out (15). (2.) The menſuration 
eee or plaining of the ſurfaces of divers ſolids and ſpiral 
caſk. 9 85 ſpaces, unknown to antiquity, and not treated of by 
any modern authors till of very late years, from whom 

the author differs in his method; particularly he finds 

a circle equal to the ſurface of a parabolical or hyper- 

bolical conoid {ſpindle}, reſembling a cup or bowl 

when the revolution is about either axis, prop 46, 49, 

and to that of a parabolical hour-glaſs, or ſolid, when 

the revolution is about a touch-line paſſing through the 


(15) Which is 


vertex, p. 52. To that of a long and broad [oblong 


and oblate] ſpheroid, p. 47, 48, and in prop. 67, he 
finds the ſurface of any ſegment of a cone. Laſtly, he 
ſhews in general, prop. 36, the ſurface of every round 
ſolid to be equal to a rectangle whoſe baſe is the cir- 
cumference of the figure, by the rotation whereof the 
ſolid is begot; and the height to be equal to the cir- 
cumference which the center of gravity of the perime- 
ter of the figure deſcribes. (3.) He gives a method for 
ſtraitning of curved lines in the firſt ſix  propofitions, 
and in particular he finds a right line equal to a para- 
bolic curve, pl 51. (4.) There are divers optic propo- 
fitions towards the end of the book, concerning the im- 
perfection of the eye and the confuſion of the fight ; 
the apparent magnitude of the ſun low and high ; the 
tails of comets ; what proportion the earth's illumina- 
tion, by the moon at the full, bears to it's illumination 
by the fun; and a like compariſon between the ſun and 
(16) Pbfl. Tranf. ſirius; that viſion by aid of a teleſcope or microſcope 
= 3 m_ is not deceitful ; and an obſervation of the likeneſs be- 
The titles of his tween the earth and the moon (16). 
ſeveral heads are, 
(i.) De fiderom Mr Gregory maintains a comet to be a kind of humid 
ee ar" * body, emitting it's proper vapours, always wandering 
Fog. cmay -— 8 about the zther, and retaining almoſt the ſame ſitua- 
Quad ſol fit reali- tion in reſpect to the ſun ; which is alſo the opinion of 
f 4 JO Hevelius (17), who thinks the tail produced much af- 
dus, (3-) De 
_ 
foeblimis magnitu- 
dine apparente. 
(4-) De viſibi. 
lum piftura ſub 
tecto obſcuro. (5s) 


ter the ſame manner, namely, that the thinneſt parts 
of the atmoſphere of a comet are rareſied by the foree 
of the heat, and from the fore part and each fide of 
the comet are driven towards the parts turned from the 
ſun. And then, according to our author's opinion, 
F eee, wee, half of the comet which is turned from the ſun, 
caudis. (6.) De and never warmed or inlightened by it, has very groſs 
Hellarum fixarum and very opaque vapours, which being continually ſup- 
diftantia. (.)] plied or fed with the vapour-like matter of the comet, 
Ryod 1/70 Pe, and no way diſſolved, by reaſon of the weak and ob- 
aueh non fe Jiqne light of the ſun, grow to an immenſe beighe, and 
fallax. 8.) Jud every way reflect the ſun's rays, which are not ſtrong 
omne divijibile ſit enough to expel the exhalations. This opinion of Mr 
pre Gregory agrees ſo far with that of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
— 2 por that he believed the tail of a comet to be nothing elſe 
litudinis inter ter- but a very thin vapour, which the heat or nucleus of 
ram & lunam. the comet ſends out by reaſon of it's heat. 

In the next tion concerning the diſtance of the 
(17) See bis Co- fixed ſtars, Mr Gregory having rightly obſerved, That 


Poa Out ?\ this diſtance could not be determined by obſervations 


In the propoſition concerning the tails of comets, 


* — 
A 18 * 

= * 9 F 0 7 
* * : _ 


our author, probably at his motion, being about the fame time choſen a member of 
that body (), communicated ſoon after, an account of the diſpute that had then lately 
happened between Riccioli, ſupported by Manfredi, and Stephano de Angelis, about the 
motion of the earth [F]. Informing the Society, that notwithſtanding the great name 
and aſtronomical, merit of Riccioli, yet his arguments againft that motion were as little 
* eſteemed in Italy as elſewhere. In the mean time a copy of the vera: circuli-quadratura 
having fallen into the hands of Mr Huygens, that (e) gentleman, who had wrote u 


0) See his Weo⸗ 
temat a de Qua- 
dratura Hyperbo- 
les Zllipi: & 
Circali, & "A 
Leyden 1657. 
Alſo De Circuli 
magnitudine in- 
pon vente, Sc. Ibid. 
this 7554 40. 


made in different places of the earth's orbit, fince the 

diameter of this orbit could not be found to bear any 

ſenſible proportion to that diſtance, he propoſes to mea- 

ſure it by an optical method, wherein-he firſt ſhews how 

to find the ratio which the earth's illumination by the 

fun bears to it's illumination by the mG6on or any of 

the planets, and likewiſe to it's illumination by an 

fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude. Then chuſes a fixed 

{tar of nearly the ſame brightneſs with ſome planet, when 

it is at the full, in which caſe the earth is equally illu- 

minated by theſe two ſtars. Whence the mutual dif- 

tances of the ſun, earth, and planet, at the time of the 

abovementioned obſervation, together with their mag- 

nitudes being known, the ratio of the illumination of 

the earth by the ſun and by the fixed ſtar becomes 

known. But the illumination of the earth by the ſun, 

to the illumination of the fame by a fixed ſtar equal to 

the ſun and equally lucid, is well known, by the man- 

ner in which light is diffuſed, to be in the duplicate ra- 

tio of the fixed ſtar from the earth to the diſtance of 

the ſun from the ſame : wherefore the ratio between 

the diſtances of the fixed ſtar and the ſun from the earth 

is known, and conſequently the diftance itfelf of a fixed 

ſtar from the earth is known. By this rule Mr Gregory 

propoſes, for inſtance, to find the diſtance of the fixed 

ſtar Sirius. But the ſuppoſition of the ſun's diſtance 

being known, and that likewiſe of it's being equal in 

magnitude to Sirius, upon which poſtulata the rule is 

founded, are both ſo uncertain, ' that this method was 

never in any eſteem by the learned in Aſtronomy, not- 

withſtanding it was, after our author, further improved 

in ſome meaſure by the celebrated Mr Huygens, in his 

Ceſmotheoroi. 0 

[F] An accowmnt of the diſpate—about the motion 0 

the earth.) This account was taken from the boo 

printed on each fide, and is in ſum as follows : Rictioli, 

in his Almageſtum Novum, pretended to have found 

out ſereral new demonſtrative arguments againſt the 

motion of the earth; but theſe being all grounded up- 

on ſome of the phænomena of gravity in falling bod ies 

not rightly underſtood, were fully anſwered by his an- 

tagoniſt, To go over the particulars in a matter ſo 

well known at this time of day, might juſtly be thought 

tedious ; we ſhall therefore only obſerve, that a great 

part of the debate was about the nature of the line de- 

ſcribed by a falling body [viz:' from the tower of Bo- 

nonia}, a point not well underſtcod by any of the diſ- 

putants. Mr Hooke, many years afterwards, endea- 

voured to ſhew (18) ſuch a line would not be a ſpiral, (18) In a diſ- 

but an eccentrical el{iptoid in caſe of no reſiſtance, and Ray 2 3 — * 

ſuppoſing reſiſtance an eccentric ellipti-ſpiral, which, neck, g. 

by 5.4 — revolutions, would reſt in he — at laft. —_— 

He likewiſe obſerved, that the fall of the body would p. 22. by R. Wal- 

not be directly eaſt (as was then generally thought) but ler. 

to the ſouth-eaſt, and more to the ſouth his : caſt. 

Upon this laſt particular it may not be amiſs to take 

notice of an experiment. mentioned by Stephano de An- 

gelis, in his Reply to-Manfredi, which, he tells us, (as 

related to him by a Swede) had been made with all due 

eireumſpection by Des Cartes, to prove the motion of 

the earth. The experiment was: he cauſed to be e. 

rected a cannon perpendicular to the horizon, which 

being 24 times diſcharged in that poſture, the ball fell 

22 times towards the weſt, and only twice towards the 

eaſt.— It is intimated that Ricciolus called his argu- 

ments, againſt the earth's motion from the effects of 

gravity, ew ones. In that appellation he alludes to 

another and a much better argument, which he had 

brought before, being grounded upon the obſervation (19) Gregory's 

that the fixed ſtars had no '[ſ{enfible} parallax (19). Afron- _—_ 

This was thought ſo formidable an objeRtion, that to P f. 38.4 

ſatisfy it was one motive of Mr Flamſtead's undertaking COS ae 

to find whether theſe ſtars had any parallax or no. But (20) MOLY- 

the reader will ſee more of this mattur elſewhere (20). "NE vx (54- 
* [G] A mrs]. 


— 
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this ſubject, though in a different way, with diſtioguiſned perſpicuity, obſerving the per- 
plexed and intricare nature of our author's invention, took notice of ſome imperfections 
in his book, whereby the legitimacy of his method in ſome things was called in que- 
ſtion, and the whole cenſured as uſeleſs and unfit for practice. This occaſioned a diſpute 
wherein Mr Gregory, thinking his reputation injured, did not ſpire warmly to reſent it, 
and at the ſame time explained and ſupplied what had been objected to as obſcure or 


21) For July 
* November 
1668. 


1669, reckoning 


the year to com- 


mence on the iſt 


of January, ay 18 


done by Mr Gre- 
ary below, in 

— this laſt 

number. Sv 


deficient in his work (p){G]. I do not'find that his doctrine of the tranſmutat 
| ; e SES | | 


terms, Gratias ago nobiliſimo Hugenio quod meas exami- 
nars dignatus eft hinc enim mibi data eſt occaſio illas fu- 
ſius explicandi & confirmandi Hugeniana methodus qua- 


drandi circulum fitne præſtantior mea, experientiæ relinquo 


judicandum: quod enim noſtra hyperbolæ quadrandi illi 


etiam innotuerat, de hoc nihil babes quod dicam, nift 


quod mihi gratuler inventa mea ipſo Hugenio non ſti- 


(23) He means 
his tract, entitled 
Appendicula ad 
veram circuli & 
byperbelæ qua- 
draturam, in his 
Exercitationes 
Geometricæ, 
which were then 
printed, this let- 


ter being dated 


December 15, 
1663, 


mari indigna. This was Civil, and he ſeems to have 
entertained hopes of putting an end thereby to the con- 


troverſy. But Mr Huygens printing a Vindication of 
his Examen, occaſioned our author to ſend a Reply, 


wherein he further explains ſome things ; and having 
complained of the ſeverity of Mr Huygens as unreaſon- 
able, he concludes thus, Ad reliqua ab Hugenio publi- 
cata cum a noftro inflituto fint aliena nihil dico, niſi 
quod ipſa Hugenii dicta, non obſtante exadt iſſima ſua, 
ut ait, materia hujus examinatione, a mee appendiculæ 
(23) fa#is, ni fallor, longe ſuperentur. Mr Oldenburg, 
then publiſher of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in- 
troduced this Reply of our author with the following 
preamble. *© The firſt occaſion of the letters on this 
ſubject was given in the Journal des Sgavans of 
« July the zd, to which a civil return was made in 
No. 37 of theſe tracts, which have been judiciouſly 

animadverted on in another Journal des Scavans of 
November 12, 1668. It was thought agreeable here 
to make public what Mr Gregory hath fince imparted 
therein, out of a defire expreſſed by him farther to 
* elucidate that controverſy ; which how ſatisfactory it 
is we leave the intelligent to judge, profeſſing that 
© we are no farther concerned in this conteft, than to 


© let the ſagacious reader know the proceedings there- 


of, by referring him on one fide to the French Jour- 
* nals, and to theſe papers on the other : which as it 
* is intended to be done without any animoſity or of- 


| * fence, fo we defire the candid reader will pardon us 


* for directing him thus much by this diſpute, from 
* what elſe he might juſtly expect in theſe philoſophi- 


cal occurrences.' A repreſentation ſo much in favour 


of his antagoniſt as is here given, did not fail to kindle 
Mr Gregory's reſentment, who having alſo been diſ- 
turbed farther on this head by Mr Oldenburg and o- 
thers, unburthened himſelf to his friend Mr Collins, in 
a letter dated Jan. 6, 1670, where he writes thus : 
In April laſt I had an anſwer to Mr Oldenburg's que- 
« ries from Mr Bruce, but being accidentally at Edin- 
burgh at that time, and ſeeing the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions [ No. 44.] of February laſt, I was alto- 
ther diſcouraged, by the lines prefixed to my an- 
wer to Mr Huygens, from entertaining any ſuch cor- 
reſpondence. | have fince received an anſwer to the 
ſame queries from one Mr Gordon, but am not fo 
much a Chriſtian as to help thoſe who hurt me. I 
don't know, neither do I defire to know, who calleth 
in that preface Huygenius's animadverſions of No- 
vember the 12th, 1668, judicions ; but I would ear- 
neſtly deſire that he would particularize (if he ben't 
an ignorant) in what my anſwer which is contradic- 
' tory to Huygenius's animadverſions is faulty: for in 
geometrical matters, if any thing be judicious, it's 
contradictory muſt be nonſenſe. I don't know what 
VOL. IV. No. CXCVIII. 
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© need there was of any apology for inſerting my an- 
* ſwer, but to compliment Huygenius, and violently, 
if it be poſſible, to bear down the truth. I imagine 
* ſuch actions below the meaneſt member of the Royal 
Society: however, I may have permiſſion to call to 
an account in print the penners of that preface. I 

hope you will excuſe my freedom in this particular, 
which concerneth me ſo near I intreat you to ad- 
vertiſe me upon what account my books are ſuppreſſed 
* in Italy.” I don't find that Mr Gregory ever put 
this threat into execution; it is not impoſſible that the 
warmth of his zeal for his own ſeries might be much 


- abated, by the letters he received at this time from 


Mr Collins (24), with an account and ſome ſpecimens al- 
ſo of thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton, who therein it was ſeen 
had actually effected that which our author was with 
irreconcileable ſtiffneſs contending againſt Mr Huygens 
to be utterly impoſlible, that is, the ratio of the diame- 
ter of a circle to the circumference expreſſed in a ſeries 
of ſimple terns independent of each other, and intirely 
freed from the magic vinculum of ſurds, in which they 
had till then been indiſſolubly held (25). Upon the 
whole, it muſt not be diſſembled that Mr Gregory had 
not the better in this controverſy ; his method indeed 
was true, but ſo involved and tedious, as not to be 
eaſily underſtood, and abſolutely irredacible to ordi- 
nary practice. Mr Leibnitz, who was far from being 
an enemy to his fame, having paſſed a handſome com- 
pliment to his memory in 1676, the year after his 
death, obſerves that the treatiſe now under confidera- 
tion was very deficient. Vellem, inquit ille, Gregori- 
ana omnia conſervari, fuit enim his certe fludiis prema- 
vendis aptiſimus, ceterum ejus demonſtrationi edite de 
impoſſibilitate quadrature abſolute circuli multa haud 
dubie deſunt (26). Sir Iſaac Newton alſo, in his cele- 
brated letter of the ſame year, hints the tediouſneſs of 
this method in reſpect of the calculus. His words are, 
Quinetiam beneficio ejuſdem methadi [mei] poſſunt ſeries 
ad omnes figuras efformari Gregorianis ad tirculum & 
hyperbalam editis affines, hoc eſt quarum ultimus terminus 
exbibebit guæſitam aream. Sed calculum hic onerofiorem 
nolim lubens ſubire (27). The truth is, complication, 
tediouſneſs, and intricacy, were faults complained of 
in all his ſeries. Dr Halley having aſſerted his jutt me- 
rit as the firſt inventor of a certain remarkable demon- 


_ tration obſerves, however, that it was performed not 


without a long train of conſequences and complications 
of proportions, whereby the evidence of the demon- 
ſtration is in a great meaſure loſt, and the reader wearied 
before he attains it (28). Tis true, he made ſeveral 
improvements in his method during this controverſy 
with Mr Huygens. In his firſt eſſay, the approxima- 
tions, as is ſeen in remark [C]. were made by a ſeries 
of right-lined to the quadrature of curve line planes : 
he now proceeded to the invention of ſome linear ones, 
for the rectification of curve lines, among which the fol- 
lowing ſpecimen, extracted from his Second Anſwer to 
his antagoniſt, was ſent, as a proof how far he had then 
advanced his method, to Mr Leibnitz by Mr Collias, 
who takes notice that Mercator's Logarithmo technia 
had been publiſhed before“ Put for the radius of a 
circle, 4 for half the fide of the inſcribed ſquare, and : 
for the difference between them. Then the ſemiperi- 
phery will be equal to | | 


—— 


23 e* 260 23 
3 god 7564* 113400 4 74844004* 


&c. in infinit. Notwithſtanding the advantage hinted 
as above by Mr Collins, the intelligent reader, upon 
fight hereof, will perceive that our author's ſeries, as he 
declares himſelf, ſtill deſerved the name of ſurds, that 


is, quantities held within a vinculum, from which he 
26 P was 


ion of 
curves den 1724, 40 
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Our author's 


d ok, together 


with the papers 
en both ſides in 
this controverſy, 
were printed in- 
ter Hyygenit Ope- 
ra varia. Ley- 


(24) Commer, 
Epift. ]. Collins, 
&c. No. XIV. 


to XX. inclufive, 


(25) The chief 

part of this diſ- 

pute turaed upon 
ſeveral miſtakes 

aſſerted by Huy- 
gens to be made 
by cur author in 
his Demonfira-_ 
tian (as he called 
it) of the abſolute 
impoſſibility of 
the analytical 

quadrature of the 
circle ; but at the 


ſame time his ex- 


preſſions ſhew 
that he thought 
it could not be re- 
duced to an equa- 
tion by infinite 
ſer es without 
ſurds. Set more 
in the article Dr 
WALLIS. 


(26) Commer. 
Epiſt. No. LIII. 


(250) Thid. Na. 
© > FR | 


(23) The An1- 
logy of the Me- 
ridian Line to a 
Scale of Logatith- 
mic 'Tangents, 
&c, 


* Com. Epifts 
No XXxXVI. 

In the Treatiſe 
here mentioned 
was inſerted Lord 
Brounker's ſet ies 


and a demonſtra- 


tian of it. 


n_e_ Rr, EE n 
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() Ab iiſdem in- 
maa principiis 
(Fluxionum me- 
thodo non mul- 
tum abludebat, 
) are Dr John 
Keil's words. 
Com. Epiſtol. 
No. LXXXI. 


(r) In Phil. 
Tranf, No. 35. 


(29) A very emi- 
nent rathema- 
tician, andone of 
the ſeven who 
conftituted the 
firſt meeting of 


the Paris Acade- 


my, in June 
1666, Du Ha- 
mel's Regie Sci- 
enttarum Acade- 
mig Hiſtoria, 
&c. lib. 1. Long 
after his death a 
method for the 
transformation of 
curves exactly the 
ſame with Mr 
Gregory's was 
publiſhed under 
his name, in the 
Memoirs of that 
academy for 
1692, 


(30) In Phil, 
Tranſ. No. 308. 


Was not likely either that he ſhould have heard _— 


(31) See the pre- 
ce ding re mark. 


(423) Commer, 


Epiſt. No. LI, 


® Ibid. No. LV, 


G R E GG OR X. 


curves met with any ant 


invention was twice invidivuſly attacked, but as 
who has put the juſtice of his claim beyond all diſpute [H]. In 
general rule for the direct and inverſe method of Tan 


iſt in his lifetime; yer. after his death, his right to this: 
defended by Dr David Gregory, 


is treatiſe he gave a 


principles with that of Fluxions, and differs not much from it in the. manner of appli- 


cation () [II. 


In Aptil, this year, Lord Brounker having produced his Series fur 
fquaring the hyperbola (r), a demonſtration of it was ſoon after given by Mr Mercator in 


ts, which ſtands upon the ſame 


the Logarithmo-technia, whereupon our author, before the end of the year, publiſhing his 
Exercitationes Geometrice [K], did therein improve and enlarge Mercator's diſcovery, and 
gave a geometrical demonſtration of it by means of ſumming up the ſecants of a circular 


arch. In this piece he likewiſe firſt of any one demonſtrated the meridian line to be 
analogous to a ſcale of logarithmick Tangents of the half complements of latitude [LI], 


was not then able to extricate them. Inſomuch that 
there was no advancing a ſingle ſtep forward in the ap- 
proximation without recurring back to the firſt term, 
and taking in the whole ſeries from the beginning. 
Thie, together with their ſlow convergency, chiefly 
occaſioned that tediouſneſs which we have ſeen objected 
to them, and which rendered them unfit for practice. 
[E] Dr David Gregory put the juſtice of bis claim 
beyond all diſpute.) In the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Paris for the year 1693, the Abbot Gallois af- 
ſerted, That Mr James Gregory (as well as Dr Barrow) 
ſtole this propoſition from Monſ. Roberval (29}. Dr 
David Gregory thought this aſſertion ſufficiently refuted 


by obſerving, That his uncle had publiſhed his book at 


Padua in the year 1668, (and Dr Barrow his geometri- 
cal lectures in 1674) which though Mr Roberval muſt 
needs get a fight of before he died in 1675, yet he ne- 
ver complained of any injury done him. This anſwer 
was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 
214. Ten years afterwards, the ſame calumny was re- 
vived by the abbot, in the faid Memoirs for the year 
1703, wherein he maintained that the transformation 
of curves was invented by Roberval, and was known 


in Italy before the year 1668 : for that Torricelli, who 
died in 1647, had teſtified in his letters, that it was 


communicated to Roberval; and, therefore, as it is in- 
tirely the ſame with his, it is very probable, ſays he, 
that Mr Gregory, when upon his travels in Italy, —_— 
learn it from the Italians; that, for the reſt, Mr Ro- 
berval lived a retired life, and loved his eaſe, and con- 
ſequently might either not know, or, if he did know 
it, not be diſpoſed to give himſelf the trouble of en- 
gaging in a controverſy. To this Dr Gregory re- 
plied (30), That there was no literary proof that Tor- 
ricelli communicated this invention to the Italians ; that 
it was not at all likely, that the letter pretended to be 
wrote by him to Roberval 60 years before, ſhould lie 


hid in Mr Roberval's treaſures all that time; that Mr 


Roberval was fo far from living retiredly, and being 
unactive, that it was well known he conſtantly attended 
the aſſemblies of the Paris Academicians at the time 
when Mr Gregory's book was publiſhed, and was a 
very active member in thoſe meetings; conſequently it 
of Mr Gregory's inventions, which were then celebra 

in France, and particularly known to Mr Huygens, a- 
nother member of the Royal Academy, who was this 
very year eagerly diſputing againſt (3 1) him; and if 
he did know it, his buſy temper would not have ſuf- 
fered him to conceal the injury. Upon the whole, 
from theſe circumſtances, added to the identity of the 
method aſcribed to Roberval, with that of Mr Gregory, 
this defender lets the world fee where the charge of pla- 
giariſm ought fairly to be laid. And it is obſervable, 
that this invention, and it's uſe for reducing the conic 
ſections to infinite ſeries by diviſion, ſeems evidently to 
be firſt hinted to Mr Leibnitz by a ſight of our author's 
performances (3 2); and the method being communi- 
cated to Sir Iſaac Newton, he declared that it was new 
to him, and more than he expected, after three ways of 
attaining his ſeries, which he had himſelf diſcovered “. 


[1] Stands upon the ſame principles with that of 


fluxions, &c.] We do not mean that Mr Gregory con- 
ſidered geometrical lines as generated by continual mo- 
tion, after the manner of fluxions, nor that he deduced 
his ſeries as Sir Iſaac did, from the extraction of roots, 
for it is certain he did not; on the contrary, his me- 
thod is founded on the continual biſection of an arc, 


and 


and his equations here are redaced into infinite ſeries, 


by the transfarmation of curves, but both methods are 
built, as to their demonſtrative force, upon the ſame 
principle with that of exhauſtions (33). And in the ap- 
plication it is evident, that Sir Iſaac in his analyfes, while 
he is inveſtigating any truth, makes uſe of the ſuppo- 
ficion of an infinitely little quantity, as is done by Mr 
Gregory (and the fame liberty is likewiſe aſſumed by 


Dr Barrow); but Mr Gregory, in expreſſing this imk- 


nitely little quantity by the letter o, (34) came nearer 
than Dr Barrow did (who repreſented it by the letters 
a or 2) to the way of notation in the method of flux- 
ions, where the fame letter „ in the buſineſs of inveſti- 
gation is ufed in the ſame ſenſe, and in the application 
too of this letter there is little difference between the 
two methods; for if inftead of Mr 'S 8, we put 
Sir Iſaac's x, we ſhall fall into the forma of the method 
of fluxions : and indeed as far as Mr Gregory's (and al- 
fo of his rival Dr Barrow's) rule extends, his inverſe me- 
thod of tangents is the fame thing with Sir Mazc's. The 
great difference lies in the different extent of the two 
methods in their application : for neither did Mr Gre- 
gory nor Dr Barrow ever know how to extend their 
methods beyond the boands ef firk fluxions, nor were 
they able to apply it to ſuch algebraical expreſſions as 
were involved either in ſurds or fractions ; whereas Sir 
Iſaac was far from being ſtopt withm theſe limits. 

LX] Erercitatianes Geemetrice.] This book con- 
tains the following articles: (1.) Appendicala ad weram 
circuli & hyperbele guadraturam. (2.) N. Mencatoris 
quadrature hyperboles geometrice demonſirata. (3.) Ana- 
hogia inter lineam meridianam planiſpberii nautici & 
tangentes artificiales geametrice demanſtrata, ſeu guod ſe- 
cantium naturalium additio efficiat tangentes artiſcialas. 
(4.) {tom guod tangentium naturalium additio efficiat - 
cantas artificiales. (5.) Qradratura conchoidis. (6.) 
Quadratur ciſſoi dis. 
componendi tangentes & ſecantes artificiales. 

[L] Demonfirated the analogy of the meridian line ro 
a logarithmic ſcale, &c.) Dr Halley obſerves (35), 
That the meridian line confiſting of the ſam af the 
ſecants of latitude, though called Mercator's, was un- 
doubtedly Wright's invention, as he has made it appear 
in his preface to his Diſcovery of certain errors in Na- 
vigation, &c. that it was diſcovered by chance, and 
appears to be ſirſt publiſhed by Henry Bond, as an ad- 
dition to Norwoad's Epitome of Navigation, about 100 
years ſince ; that the meridian line was analagous 10 a 


ſcale of logarithmic tangents of the half compliments of 


the latitude ; that the difficulty of proving the truth of 
that propoſition ſeemed ſuch to Mercator, that he pro- 
paſed to wager a good ſum of money againſt whoſo 
ſhould fairly undertake it, that he ſhould nat demon- 
ſtrate either that it was true or falſe ; and that Mr Col- 
lins holding a correſpondence with the moſt eminent 
mathematicians of the age, did excite them to this en- 


quiry : whereupen the firſt that demonſtrated it was the 


excellent Mr James Gregory, in his Exercitationes Geo- 
metricæ. The Doctor likewiſe in another place (36), 
having by a method of his own found this ſeries, 


2x.: 23 2 x* ; | 
7 1 T's + 7. and recommended it as con- 


verging very faft, and therefore very proper for the 
practice of making ue logarithms, oblerves that it was 
invented and demeaitrated in the hyperbolic ſpaces, 


analogens to the Jogarithms,: by the excellent Mir James 
Gregory, in His Exercieationes Geomenricee. 
L* HNA er 


(7.) Methodus facilis & accurate 


* 


(33) Viz. That, 
thoſe quantities 
are to be deemed. 
equal, which dif- 
fer leſs than by 
any quantity that 
can be aſſigned. 


(34) Probably : 
borrowed from 
Mr Fermat, who 
had uſed it be- 
fore, See his 
treatife De Max- 
im. & Minim. 
printed in a col- 
lection of Mathe- 
matical pieces at 
Paris, 1693, fol, 


(35) Analogy of 
the Meridian 


Line, &c. printed 
in Miſcellanea 
Curioſa, Vol. II. 
London 1727. 2d 
edit. in 3 Vols 
810, 


36) Phil. 
£6 No. 216. 


S N EGO O N V. 

and. E ended bis method! of ipfivite fries 70 the menſuration of ſome mechanical 
curves, as the Conchoid and Ciffoid of the Ancients. | In 1670 he was appointed Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematicks in the Univerſity of St Andrews in Scotland { MJ. It was then 
a cuſtom, in that country, for people of all ranks to apply to theſe Profeſſors for the 
reſolution of any difficulties they met with in the Sciences; ſo that the buſineſs which 
this occaſioned, beſides the reading of public lectures twice a week, left our author but 
little time after this promotion, to purſue ſuch hints as were contained in his papers, 

towards further. improvements. Yet 'that little time was not loſt, for Dr Barrow's Geo- 
metrical Lectures being publifhed this year, Mr Gregory, on peruling it, found out a ge- 
neral method of drawing Tangents to Curves geometrically, without any previous calcu- 
lation, and drew it up in twelve propoſitions (3). The ſame year allo having received 
ſeveral of Sir Ifaac Newton's Series from Mr Collins, he repaid the favour with ſeveral 
of the like kind difcovered by himſelf (f). One of theſe being ſent among others, ſe- 

veral years afterwards, to Mr Leibaitz, that eminent genjus was ſo greatly pleaſed with 
it's elegancy, that he put it into an arithmetical dreſs, and then adopted it as an inyen- 
tion of his own [N}. But Mr Gregory was ſo fully convinced of the ſuperior excel- 
lency of Sir Iſaac Newton's method, by the ſpecimens he had received from Mr Col- 
lins, that in a great meaſure he dropt the purſuit, and never could be prevailed with 


2 K — 


— E932 — — — * 


(s) Com. Epift, 


(t) Ib. No, x X. 


(37) General 


(33) Cammerce 
Epiſt, No. LI, 


® Recenſio libri 
qui inſcriptus eſt 
 Commerc. Epiſt. 


po 15. edit, 1722. 


after wards to publiſh any thing in the way of infinite ſeries [O]. 


— : f by ? 


I] Profeſſor at St Andrews in 1670.] This is 
collected from the following extract of a letter he wrote 
to Mr Collins, May 17, 1671, wherein he. expreſſes 
himſelf thus: I am now much taken up, and have 
been ſo all this winter paſt, both with my public lec- 
* tyres, which I have twice a week, and in reſalring 
* doubts; which ſome gentlemen and ſcholars propoſe 
to me. This I muſt comply with, nevertheleſs that 
* I am often troubled with great impertinencies, all 
© perſons here being ignorant of theſe things to admi- 


ration; ſo that I have but little time to ſpare in + 


« thoſe ſtudies my genius leads me to (37).* 
[N] Ms Leibuitz gave it out for bis owe invention] 
Mr Gregory's is a general ſeries, exhibiting the length 
of the arc of a cixcle from the given tangent. Thus 
a5: rt: ic 
(1 —=r= FATEAT go pears 
E the arc, „ the radius, and ? the tangent. This Mr 
Leibaitz applies to one particular caſe, where à being 
put far an arc of 45, the tangent becomes equal to 
the radius, or : , whence ſuppoſing (as uſual) r i, 


Mr Gregory's general form goes into this, a 2 1— 


3 
+= Tube „c. and fince 4 times the arc of 459 
9 


= the ſemicircymference, the area of the circle (= to 
the ſemicircumference x into the radius) will he equal to 
this laſt faund ſeries taken four times. Now as the 
{quare of the diameter (putting unity for the radices as 
here) is = 4, if both terms be divided by 4, their pra- 
portion will be as unity is to the laſt-found ſeries. Lu- 
de, to uſe Mr Leibnitz's own words, paſito quadrate 


circumſeripto 1, erit cireulu . — I + — , 
1 


3 = > 
&C. guæ expreſſia laud dubie omaium veel ſinplici ma 
eſt, maxime que a ſſic iens mentem (38). It is true this was 
an eaſy ſtep to take from the ground of Mr Gregory's 
theorem, yet it muſt be allowed that Mr Leibnitz was 
the firſt that took it; and it is obſervable, that almoſt 
all che improvements that were made in the analyſis by 
infinite ſeries before Sir Iſaac Newton, grew by ſuch 
ſmall advances as this of Mr Leibnitz, where in view- 
ing any particular invention, if we conſider what had 
heen already done for the inventor's uſe, one is not ſo 
much ſurprized that it was made at the time, as that it 
was not made before. Nor would Mr Leibnitz have 
loſt che merit of this little improvement, had he not 
induftriouſly concealed his prior knowledge of the im- 
provement of his-, precurſor Mr Gregory, which was 
much greater; but this he diſſembled till the year 1716, 
when not long before his death he made a confeſſion of it 
to the caunteſs of Kilmanſegg *. After all the rapturous 
extaſy into which Mr Leibnitz was tranſported at the 


firſt fight of this ſeries, ſo beautiful in it's Genplicity, 


Sir Iſaac Newgon, whoſe ſuperior good 
r deluded mere the 

there was very 
ſame elegant feries, by 


. 


'F 


In 1672, he was in- 
volved 


convergency, with ſome degree even of contempt (3 ). (39) Commere. 
Having ſhewn that it is no more than one . C Epiſt. Na. LX. 


ſtance of a general theorem found by him before Mr 
Gregory's invention of it, he proceeds to give other ſe- 
ries as examples of the ſame theorem, which, ſays he, 
perhaps you will not diſlike, becauſe they are not in- 
ferior to your's in the point of ſimplicity, and at the 


ſame time converge quicker, as 14 —L—L +! 
I 1 | 1 
— — — . &c. Sed ego, inguit, rem aliter 


11 dy : 2 
eſtima. lud enim melius quod utilius eft, & problema 


minore labore ſalvit. Sic quamvis hec aquatia x3 — 


x == 1 appareat ſinplicior bacce 44— 24 7 — ws 20 


=4/ 20; tamen in confeſſo eſt poſteriorem revera fim - 
pliciorem efſe, propterea quod radicem ejus y geametra fa- 
cilius eruit, & ob banc rationem ſeries pro beinendis ar- 

cubys circuli, vel (quod eodem recidit ) pro obtinendis 
ſectoribus conicarum ſectionum, pro optimis habeo, que 
componuntur ex poteſtatibus finuum. Nam f, quis vellet 


per fanplex computam (40) bujus ſeriei 1 + 2 — 4 — 


- — 5 Sc. colligeri longitudinem guadrantis ad viginti 
figurarum laca decimatia, opus ¶ it 5. ooo, ooo, ooo ter- 
minis ſeriei circiter, ad guorum calculum milleni anni re- 
qairerentur & res tardius obtineretur per tangentem 45 
graduum (41), ſed adbibita finu refs 45 graduum quin- 
quaginta guingue vel fexaginta termini bujus ſeriei 


251444 4-4 0.:0 Ai 
* 2 SEP YE 7 896 fc. fa. . 


computatio tribus, ut opinor, vel quatuor diebus abſolvi 
poffet. Upon the whole, ſo particular a regard for our 
author's performances, as is conſtantly ſhewn by Mr 
Leibnitz, is apt to ſuggeſt an apprehenſion that there 
was ſome particular cauſe for it. This is certain, that 
Mr Gregory, as we have already obſerved, in his firſt 
method ſuppoſes the chord of a curve to be biſected to 
inſinity, ſo that after an inſinite biſection the inſcribed 
polygon might be ſaid to coincide with it. And it is 
no injury I conceive to Mr Leibnitz, to ſuppoſe him 
particulary inclined to this method (which indeed is 
raiſed out of that of Archimedes) and fond of every no- 
table production from it at this time, fince he after- 
wards grounded his own differential method upon the 
ſame poſftulatum, viz. that the infinitely ſmall elements 
are right lines, or that a curve is a polygon of an infi- 
nite number of ſides. c 

[O] Could not be perſuaded to publiſh any thing in the 
way of infinite ſeries.) Ina letter to Mr Collins, Feb. 


15, 1672 (42), oor author writes thus: As to Mr (42) Com. Epifts 
* Newton's general method, I am in ſome meaſure poſ- No. XX. 


© ſefled of it, I think, as well with regard to mechani- 
„cal as geometrical curves; however, I thank you for 
* the ſefiſes you ſent, pleaſe to accept theſe in return. 
He then proceeds to give ſeveral feries for the circle, 

ellipſe, 


7 wot» 


(40) That is, 


FP: e005 Sp: e 


(41) Sir Ifaac 
reduces it to a ſe- 
ries Which con- 
verges very ſwift · 
ly, by ſome im- 
provements of his 
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(43) Ibid. No. 
XX1V, 


(44) Ibid. No. 
XXXVII. 
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volved in the univerſal aſtoniſhment that ſtruck the learned world upon the firſt þ of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's diſcoveries in the nature of light; and though he was very ſenſible 
of the change made thereby in every branch of Optics, yet he readily yielded to the 


ellipſe, and hyperbola, and concludes thus: © Your 
*. kindneſs in moving me to publiſh my things is very 
* obliging, as is alſo the promiſe of your aſſiſtance on 
* that occaſion. But I ſhould be loth give ſo much 
© trouble, neither have I any thoughts of publiſhing 
* any thing, except my quadrature of the circle re- 
« viſed, with ſome trifling additions.” Again, to the 
ſame purpoſe, Mr Collins, in a letter to Mr Strode, 
dated July 26, 1672 (43), having informed that gen- 
tleman that both Mr Newton and Mr Gregory had a 


deſign to publiſh ſome improvements in the method of 


infinite ſeries, ſays that Mr Gregory did not anticipate 
Mr Newton, the firſt inventor ; and the ſame thing is 
repeated by Mr Collins, in another letter to Mr Olden- 
burg, dated April 15, 1675 (44), to be communicated 
to Mr Leibnitz. The ſame friend, in a letter alſo to 


Mr Oldenburg, dated June 14, 1676, after our author's 


(45) Ibid. No. 
XLV. 


(45) Ibid. No. 
XLVII, 


© rrine of equations.” 


(47) Probably 
not much diffe- 
rent from that 
which is printed 
in Dr David Gre- 
gory's Aſtrono- 
my, Vol. I. lib. 
lil. prop. 4. CC- 
tavo edition; as 
alſo in his Exer- 
citatio Geome- 
trica, edit, 1684, 
4¹⁰. 


(48) Com. Epiſt. 
No. XXXVI. 


deceaſe (45), intimates that the reaſon of his backward- 
neſs in this matter was his opinion of the ſuperior ex- 
cellency of Sir Iſaac Newton's method in theſe terms : 
Hujus [ Newtoni] methodi ea eft præſtantia ut cum tam 
late pateat, ad nullam hereat difficultatem. Gregori- 
um autem alioſque in ea fuiſſe opinione arbitror, ut quic- 
quid uſpiam antea de hac re innotuit, quaſi dubia dilu- 
culi lux fuit fi cum meridiana ſua claritate conferatur. 
The ſame year Mr Collins, at the requeſt of ſeveral 
gentlemen of the French Academy, drew up an ac- 
count, which he alſo ſent to Mr David Gregory, bro- 
ther to Mr Gregory, of his inventions, extracted from 
the letters he had received from him (46). Among 
theſe there is one very extraordinary improvement men- 
tioned in the method of ſeries, which though it had 
been much deſired by Mr Collins, and was promiſed 
by Mr Gregory, yet never ſaw the light. This was a 
way of finding the roots of affected equations by in- 


finite ſeries. Upon that ſubje& we have the following 


obſervations, in a letter of our author already cited, of 

ebruary 15, 1672: As to my method of finding the 
© roots of all equations, one ſeries produces only one 
root, but there are an infinite number of ſeries for 
every root. Indeed there is ſome difficulty in be- 


root it belongs; but of this matter you may perhaps 

hear further from me hereafter. You need not ſcruple 
to communicate any thing I ſend you, for I am little 
concerned whether they come out in mine or ano- 
ther's name.” Again, in 1671, he writes thus: * As 
to the matter of equations, either in taking away 
what terms may be taken away, or reducing all equa- 
tions, when it is poſſible, to pure equations, or find- 
ing their limits, or reducing all of them to infinite 
ſeries, I may entertain you [Mr Collins} with theſe 
things more at length afterwards. For your intelli- 
gence ſhewing me that ſo many perſons of vaſt learn- 
ing were upon that ſubje&, hath engaged me to look 
over my notes to theſe purpoſes, where I find great 
improvements can be made -I reſolve, when the 
college riſeth, to apply myſelf ſeriouſly to the doc- 


executed this reſolution, appears from what he wrote 
the year after to the ſame correſpondent ; for having 
ſent him a ſolution of the famous Keplerian problem by 
an infinite converging ſeries (47), which he obſerves 
might be much exaQter for the uſes of Aſtronomy than 
any table of fines, he goes on to acquaint him, that 
thoſe infinite ſeries have the ſame ſucceſs in equations 


which they have in other problems, only that becauſe 


in equations there are many indetermined quantities, 
the ſeries become exceedingly tedious, but abundantly 
ſimple, when theſe are determined. In 1675 Mr Cal- 
lins informs Mr Leibnitz (48), that our author had with 
great pains prepared an infinite ſeries, to be applied in 
general to the reſpective powers of any affected equa- 
tion whatſoever that ſhould be propoſed, ſo that the 
meaneſt algebraiſt, being furniſhed with this treaſure, 
may be able preſently to prepare any ſeries for the figd- 
ing of any root of a propoſed equation, as ſoon as he 
knows on which ſide of the known limit the root wall 
fall; but, ſays be, Mr Gregory has not communicated 


this method, without the'help of logarithms, you may 


his celebrated letter to Mr Olden 


ginning the ſeries right, and in diſtinguiſhing to what, 


And that in ſome meaſure he 


experimental 


this method to us. Mr Collins alſo obſerves, that by 


raiſe any number to any power, even per ſaltum; and, 
on the other hand, from any given power, how much 
ſoever affected, you may find the root, or any medium 
aſſigned between it and unity. Not long after this let- 
ter to Mr Leibnitz, Sir Iſaac Newton likewiſe received 
one from Mr Collins upon the ſame point, intimating 
withal, that the publication of this method was deferred 
in reſpect to Sir Iſaac, as appears by his anſwer, where- 
in he aſſures Mr Collins, That for his part he had never 
applied the doctrine of infinite ſeries to extract the roots 
of affected equations in numbers, and therefore that Mr 
Gregory's method, though he knew nothing of it, yet 
could not interfere with his, or if it did, he could wiſh 
the public might not be hindered from enjoying a thing 
of ſo much value. We find alſo by Sir Iſaac's letter, 
that Dr Pell had interefted himſelf in this affair (49). 
Is it not now a little ſurprizing, that after all this buſtle 


not the leaſt ſpecimen of any ſuch thing by Mr Gre- 


gory ſhould ever appear in public? Indeed Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, in the letter abovementioned, That 
as far as he knew any thing of infinite ſeries, he ac- 
counted it of no great advantage for reſolving affected 
equations in numbers; and Mr Leibnitz mentions ſeve- 
ral difficulties which to him at leaſt appeared inſuper- 
able in this projet. Is it not then moſt probable, that 
either our author did not live long enough to compleat 
his deſign, or elſe left his papers ſo confuſed, and his 
thoughts ſo obſcurely expreſſed, that neither Mr Col- 
lins nor Dr Pell, nor any other of the guardians of his 
fame, were able to unravel them ? | 
Since the writing - this remark, we have met with 

a paſlage in a treatiſe wrote by a perſon (50), as ap- 
pears, very well affected to Mr — — 
which confirms our conjecture. Sir Iſaac Newton, in 
, of Oct. 4, 1676 
(51), has the following paſſage. Sub eo tempore [1671] 
Jacobus Gregorius ex unica quadam ſerie e meis quam 
D. Collinius ad eum tranſmiſerat, poſt multum confidera- 
tionem (ut ad Collinium reſcripfit) perwenit ad eundem 


methodum, & tradtatum de ea reliquit, quem ſperamus 


ab amicis ejus editam iri, figuidem pro ingenio, quo pol- 
lebat, non potuit non adjicere de ſuo nova multa, guæ rei 
mathematice intereſt, ut non pereant. Here we have 
Sir Iſaac giving a very candid teſtimony (grounded upon 


a letter of Mr Collins) that our author had diſcovered 


a method of quadratures of the ſame ſort with his own, 
and had likewiſe wrote a treatiſe of it. 
ſtanding this, as well as the other appearances already 
mentioned, yet it is more than probable that Mr Gre- 
gory left no ſuch treatiſe behind him. And, indeed, had 
there been any ſuch, no doubt it would have been pub- 


But notwith- 


(49) Gen. Dict. 
Vol. VII. p : 


787. 


(50) Mr John 
Stewart, Proſeſ- 
ſor of Mathema - 


tics at Aberdeen, 


(5 t) Com. Epiſt. 
No, LVII. 


liſhed by his nephew Dr David Gregory, who ſucceeded 


to the poſſeſſion of his uncle's papers. But he declared that 
no ſuch method could be found in them (52). In the 
year 1736, theſe papers being then in the cuſtody of 
Dr David Gregory, Canon of Chriſt Church in Oxford, 


(52) Ses the fo}- 
lowing article, 


were peruſed by Mr Stewart and another Gentleman, 


with the hopes (as Mr Stewart ſays) of finding ſome 
ſuch treatiſe as that mentioned by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
but they could diſcover no ſuch thing among theſe pa- 
pers, though they ſaw ſeveral curious ones upon parti- 
cular ſubjects which are not in print. On the contrary, 
ſome letters they ſaw made it evident, that our author 
had not compiled any treatiſe containing the founda- 
tions of this general method a very ſhort time before 
his death. So that all that can be known about his 


method, can only be collected from his letters publiſhed 


in the Commerce. Epiſtolic. and the Short Hiſtory of 
bis Mathematical Diſcoveries, compiled by Mr Collins 
above taken notice of. And hence Mr Stewart con- 
jectures, that the principles of his method were few 
and ſimple, which he could eafily retain in his mind, 
and apply as occaſion offered z and Iam much miſtaken, 
continues he, if they have not been [were not] the 
ſame, ar nearly the ſame, with thoſe of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's method. This he collects too from the letters al- 
ready mentioned, and having cited ſeveral —_— 

rom 


GRE G O R V. 


experimental evidence on which the truth of that theory is founded PI. But at the 
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ſame time, with reſpect to the reflecting Teleſcope, he diſputed with Sir Iſaac the force 
of his reaſons for conſtructing it in a different way from that of his own [J. In the 
courſe of this diſpute, our author deſcribed a reflecting glaſs-mirrour for burning, 
which was then approved by Sir Iſaac, and ſuch I am informed are at this time very 
commonly made [R]; and had he lived to Sir Iſaac's age, he might have ſeen his own 


from them concludes upon the whole, that the method 


Sir Iſaac 
. two 
treatiſes of the 
Quadrature of 
Curves, and A- 
nalyfis by Equa- 
tions of an infi- 
nite number of 
terms, p. 339» 
Lond. 1745, 410+ 


* Com. Epiſt. 
No. XXXVI. 


(54) General 
Di&'onary, Vol. 
V. p. 525. 


(55) See No. IV, 
in the Appendix 
to Gregory sOp- 
tics, udi ſupra, 

p · 263. 


(56) See remar k 


[3]. 


(57) It is dated 
Aug. 6, 1672. 
See Appendix to 
Gregory's Optics 
ubi ſupra, No. 
III. 


(53) In the Me- 
moirs of the R- 
Academy at Pa- 
ris, No. VIII. 
for the year 
1672. 


(59) This differ - 
ed from 22 
gory, only in 

having the leſſer 
ſp*culum convex 


inſtead of con- 


cave. 


uſed by Mr Gregory after the year 1670, was in effect 
the ſame with that of Sir Iſaac Newton (53). In this 
conclufion Mr Stuart muſt be underſtood to mean no- 
thing more, than that after Mr Gregory had ſeen ſome 
of Sir Iſaac's ſeries, he improved his own method there - 
by, ſo as to produce ſeveral of the ſame kind, that is, 
ſuch as conſiſted of ſimple rational terms ſeparated from 
each other; and it is only in this ſenſe that he n ſaid 
by Mr Collins “ to have uſed Sir ' Iſaac's method after 

1671. 

[P] He readily yielded to Sir Iſaac's theory of Light 
and Colours.) In a letter to Mr Erh, 33 9, 
1672, he writes thus: I am much obliged to you for 
* thoſe excellent improvements of learning you adver- 
© tiſe me of, I was exceedingly ſurprized with thoſe 
experiments of Mr Newton, they will cauſe great 
* changes throughout all the body of Natural Philoſo- 
phy by all appearance if the matter of fact be true, 
* which I have no ground to queſtion. I would gladly 
© ſee what Mr Hooke ſays againſt the doctrine raiſed 
* upon them (54). No doubt Mr Gregory embraced 
Sir Iſaac's theory the more readily, as by thoſe di/cove- 
ries. (they are our author's own words) [55] he had made 
the __ teleſcopes preferable to the dioptric; whereas 
before he was aware of no other advantage in the for- 
mer, but that of their being ſhorter than the latter, and 
conſequently more handy and.manageable (56). 

_ [2] He diſputed the preference of his teleſcope againſt 
Sir Iſaac.) Not long after Sir Iſaac had ſent his new 
teleſcope to the Royal Society, Mr Gregory having an 
account of it wrote his thoughts thereof in a letter (57) 
to Mr John Collins from Aberdeen, in theſe terms. 
* It is like indeed that Mr Newton his teleſcope may 
© have an advantage above that which I mention'd in 
my Optica Promota, becauſe the eye glaſſe is ſo near 
* the plain mirroir, yet the obliquity of the mirroir 
* hindreth ſomeqt ; nevertheleſs my teleſcope hath one 
advantage alſo verie confiderable ; for the ſame con- 
* cave mirroir, togither with the ſame plane convex 
eye glaſſe, may give the ſame object mirroir any de- 
* fired charge, &. Your humble and obliged ſervan 
J. Gregory." At the ſame time Mr Calls in pub- 
liſhed a deſcription of a catadioptric teleſcope as his 
own invention (58), which he preteuded had three ad- 
vantages above Sir Iſaac's ; alledging, (1) That the 
mouth or aperture of the tube may be of any bigneſs, 
and conſequently you may have many more rays upon 
the concave ſpeculum than upon that of Mr Newton's. 
(2.) The reflection of the rays will be very natural, 
fince it will be made upon the axis itſelf, and therefore 
more vivid. (3.) The viſion of it will be ſo much the 
more pleaſing, in that you ſhall not be incommoded by 
the great light, by reaſon of the bottom's hiding the 
whole face. In anſwer to this, Sir Iſaac ſſlewed the 
diſadvantages of Mr Caſſegrainꝰs conſtruction (which 
he obſerved was not unlike that (59) of Mr Gregory's) 
in theſe particulars: (1.) That there would be more 
light loſt by reflection from the convex ſpeculum than 
from the oval plane [in his own teleſcope], fince light 
is moſt copiouſly when moſt obliquely r 3 
That the convex would not reflect the rays ſo truly as 
the oval plane, unleſs it were of an hyperbolical figure, 
which is incomparably more difficult to form than a 
plane, and if truly formed, yet would reflect thoſe 
rays truly which reſpe& the axis. (3.) errors of 
the ſaid convex would be much augmented by the too 
great diſtance, through which the rays reflected from ir 
muſt paſs, before their arrival at the eye-glaſs ; for 
which reaſon he had placed his eye-glaſs as near as poſ- 
fible to the oval plane, without obitructing any uſeful 
light in it's paſſage to the object metal. (4.) The er- 
rors of the object metal would be more b 
reflection from the convex than from the plane, 
of the inclination or deflexion of the convex on all fides 


from the points, on which every ray ought to be inci- 


dent. (5.) For theſe reaſons, an extraordinary exatt- 
neſs is requiſite in the figure of the lictlegonvex, which 
was — more difficult to give than in greater pieces 
of metal. (6.) Becauſe the errors at the perimeter of 

VOL. IV. No. 198. | | 


teleſcope, 
the concave object metal, cauſed by the ſphericalneſs of 
it's figure, are much augmented by the convex, it will 
not with diſtinAneſs bear ſo large an aperture, as in 
the other conſtruftions. (7.) By reaſon that the little 
convex conduces very much to the magnifying virtue of 
the inſtrument, which the oval plane doth not, it will 
magnify much more in proportion to the ſphere, on 
which the great concave is ground, than in the other de- 
fign, and fo magnifying objects much more than it ought 
to do in proportion to it's aperture, it muſt nepreſent 
them very obſcure and dark, and alſo — by 


reaſon of it's being overcharged; nor is there any con- 
venient remedy for 


is, for if the little convex be 
made of a larger ſphere, that will cauſe a greater in- 
convenience by intercepting too many of the beſt rays ; 
or if the charge of the eye-glaſs be made ſo much ſhal- 
lower as is neceſſary, the angle of viſion will thereby 
become ſo little, that it will be very difficult and 
troubleſome to find an object; and of that object, 
when found, there will be but a very ſmall part ſeen at 
once (60). After this Mr Gregory in a letter (61) to (60) Phil. 
Mr Collins from St Andrews, Sept. 23, 1672, replied Tranſ. No. $4. 
to Sir Iſaac's animadverſions upon Mr Caſlegrain's tele- 
ſcope, looking upon it as his own diſguiſed ; and pro- 23232 - 20 
poſes to uſe a plane ſpeculum, inſtead of his concave or bes ed. 
Caſſegrain's convex, * and then ſays alne the whol 
* diſadvantages evaniſhe, except onliethe third, and for 


© that there is an advantage as conſiderable if nat more, 


* in that the diflance between the two ſpecula groweth 

* almoſt the one half leſs (by which means his teleſcope 
* would be till ſhorter than Sir Iſaac's by almoſt a half) 
and therefore the errors of the larger concave ar alſo 

* diminiſhed upon the plane ſpeculum by one halfe.” Ne- 
vertheleſs he thinks a little concave or convex worth 
trying, becauſe different charges may be then given to 
the teleſcope with the ſame eye-glaſs, which he thinks 
impracticable in Sir Iſaac's. Sir Iſaac's anſwer to theſe 
objections was ſent to Mr Collins, which he communi- 
cated to Mr Gregory, who ſeems thereby convinced, 
that an oblique reflection is preferable to a direct one 
(62), but does not conceive how Sir Iſaac can alter the (62) fo this let- 
charge of his teleſcope without changing the eye-glaſs. , — March 
Sir Iſaac in his next letter (63) gives an account of his 2 = 
manner of varying the charge in his teleſcope, by almoſt convinced 
making uſe of a gi en with two convex ſurfaces that oblique re- 
and a flat one, in of bis ſmall plane mirrour. He flection cauſerh 
alſo ſhews how the aperture of the eye-glaſs ought to te _—— 


be limited in Me Gregory's teleſcope, and for his own an, act ih e. 


he lays all the ſtreſs of magnifying upon the eye-glaſs. ſwaded that it is 
Mr Gregory in his laſt letter (64) to Mr Collins on this more regular. 
ſubject, commends Sir Iſaac's way of the varying the o. VI. 
charge of his teleſcope, but thinks it liable to ſome ,, * 
errors, owing to the refraction of the rays at their en- ay i 
trance into and emerſion out of the convex ſurfaces of 


the little priſm. He thivks it not worth while to look Aliens, ay 
on terreſtrial bodies with excellent teleſcopes, becauſe 13, 1673. Ap- 


they magnify the particles of the atmoſphere as well pendix, No. 
as the object. But for celeſtial bodies he propoſes a Ill. 
thin plate with a ſmall hole in it to be placed in the 
focus of his eye-glaſs next to the eye, to intercept all 
the ſpurious rays (65); and concludes with aſſerting, (65) without 
that if it appears by trials that common microſcopes which, as it has 
(that is, microſcopes with two or three ) can be *ppexred fince in 
brought to exceed all improvements of a fingle lens, ee Sor — 
then it will follow from thence, that his teleſcope will of no ug. 
exceed Sir Iſaac Newton's. 
[R] He invented a burning. glaſi.] See his letter a- 
bove-cited, of March 7, 1673, No. 6, where he writes 
thus: Mr Newton's diſcourſe of reflection puts me in 
mind of a notion I had of burning-glaſſes ſeveral 
© ago, which appears to me more uſefull than ſubtile. 
© If there be a concave ſpeculum of glaſſe, the leaded 
* convex ſurface having the ſame center with the con- 
© cave (or, to ſpeak preciſalie, albeit hance to lit- 
* tle more purpoſe) let the radius of the convexitie be 
© c, the thickneſs of the glaſſe in axis trenfirx f, the 


. 


9 e TF o 
* this ſpeculum ſal have the foci of both the ſurfaces in 
20Q | © the 


ls) Ibid, No. 


| No. 376, 
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(«) Particularly teleſcope, by the help of ſome improvements 


the ſmaller ſort his com 


petitor, brought to great 


for viewing land- 
objeas. 


(w) Communi- 
cated by Mr 
Short the cele- 
brated Optician, 
who had it from 
Sir Robert Stew- 
art, ſome time 
Profeſſor of Na- 
tural Philoſophy 
at Edinburgh. * 


the age of thirty-fix years (w). 


the ſame point, and not onlie that, but all the rays 
© which are reflected betwixt the two ſurfaces fal in 
their egreſſe come quam proxime to the common fo- 
* cus. The making of ſuch an ſpeculum requireth not 
much more airt than an ordinar plane glaſſe, ſeing 
great ſubtilitie is not neceſſar here: ſo that I believe 
they who make the plane miroir glaſſes, wold mak 
one of theſe three foot in diameter, for four or five 
1. ſt. or little more: for I have ſeen plane glaſſes al- 
* moſt of that bignes ſold even here for leſs money. 
Now ſeing (as Mr Newton obſerveth) that all reflect- 
ing metalls loſe more than 3 of their rayes, this con- 
cave glaſs, even ceteris paribus, wold have an great 
advantage of a metall one; for certainlie an exactlie 
« polithed thin miroir glaſſe of good tranſparent mater, 
after a few reflexions, doeth not loſe 4 of the rayes, 
and upon other accounts this hath incomparable ad- 
* 
8 
4 
« 
8 


* 
O 
. 


vantages, ſeing it is more portable, free from tar- 
niſhing, and, above all, hardlie 26 of the value. 
The great uſefulneſs of burning concaves, this being 
ſo obvious, and as yet (for ot I know) untouched 
by anie, makes me jealous, that there may be in the 
practiſe ſome fallacie. Ye may communicate this to 
intelligent perſons, and eſpecially to Mr Newton, aſ- 
ſuring him that none hath a greater veneration for 


him, admiring more his great and ſubtile inventions 


than his and | | 
5 Your Humble Servant, 


J. Gregorie. 


f you pleaſe to let me hear with the firſt convenience 
what may be judged the reſult of this burning con- 
cave: for I am as much concerned to be undeceived, 
if ther be any inſuperable difficultie, as to be informed 
of an moſt ſurprizing ſucceſs. I have ſpoke of it to 


R « „„ a «© @ 


ſelf, &c. | 
To this Mr [Sir Iſaac] Newton returned the follow- 
ing anſwer (66). | 
The defign of the burning ſpeculum appears to me 
very plauſible, and worthy of being put in practice. 
© What artiſts may think of it I know not; but the 
« greateſt difficulty in the practice that occurs to me is, 
to proportion the two ſurfaces ſo, that the force of 
boch may be in the ſame point, according to the 
theory. But perhaps it is not neceſſary to be ſo cu- 
* T1eus; for it ſeems to me that the effect would ſcarce 
be ſenſibly leſs, if both ſides ſhould be ground to the 
* cencave and gage of the ſame tool. 

LS] The Gregorian teleſcope is now chiefly in uſe.] 
Notwithſtanding Mr Gregory (as we have ſaid) pub- 
liſhed his invention ſo long ago as 1663, and was fol- 
lowed by Sir Iſaac in leſs than ten years, yet both lay 
almoft uſeleſs till the your 1719, when theſe Reflecting 
Teleſcopes were firſt bronght to a uſeful degree of per- 
feftion by Mr Hadley, Vice-Preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety, Sir Iſaac Newton's firſt, and Mr Gregory's ſoon 
after. The inftruments he then made were ahout 5 
feet 3 inches long. He preſented one of the firſt ſort 
to the Royal Society, with a deſcriptian both of the 
inſtrument and the apparatus for managing it, in 1723, 
(67) and of the other in 1726 (68). The great diffi- 
culty in Mr Gregory's form was the conoidical figures 
of his ſpecula and eye-glaſs, in every attempt to form 
and poliſh which there was found inſuperable difficul- 
ties. Wherefore, inftead of theſe, Mr Hadley made 
uſe of ſpherical ſurfaces (as Sir Iſaac Newton had done) 
which by ſeveral experiments were found to anſwer the 
purpoſe in practice as well, he ſays, as the other; and, 
to preyent the object being coloured at the edge of the 
(69) Either both aperture, he introduced a double eye-glaſs (69), inſtead 
plano-cornvex, or of the fingle one propoſed by Mr Gregory; whoſe re- 
chat next the eye mark, concerning the advantage of his inſtrument far 
rather a menus long Gohted perſons, called preſbytæ, was improved 
or concauo con- © 8 P P 
ver, Ibid. p. 253. ao by Mr Hadley, who, by means of a ſcrew fixed 

to the arm of the little concave, to remove or bring it 
forward upon occaſion, fitted this Teleſcope not anly 
for goinmon eyes, but made the rays which enter the 


II. 


(68) Appendix 
to Gregory's Op- 
tics, p. 250, &. 
ſeq, & Plate iv, 
fig. 7. 


5 perfection; inſomuch that it is at 
preferred, and chiefly in uſe (x) [S]. But his life was cut ſnort in December 1675, at 
He died in his profeſſorſhip at St Andrews, which was 
all the preferment he ever obtained. For notwithſtanding the great- talk of a deſign 
that was once taken up by the French Academicians to recommend him for a penſion to 
the Grand Monarch ; yet the whole affair ended in a meer compliment, as it was under- 
ſtood by Mr Gregory himſelf, when the news reached his ears [T J. He ſeems, indeed, 


and 15 inches. This laſt, by experiment, was found 


ſeverals here, but al wer as ignorant of it as my- 


GREGORY: 


in regard to the workmanſhip taken from 
prefent generally 


not 
eye to converge a little for the preſytæ, or diverge for 
the myopes, or (hort-ſighted perſons. And he obſerves 


that theſe teleſcopes were eaſier to manage than thoſe 

of Sir Iſaac's form. After Mr Hadley, theſe tele- 

ſcopes were further improved by Mr Short, a very in- 

genious Optician then at Edinburgh, who about 20 

years ago, inſtead of metal ſpecula, applied ſpherical | 

glaſſes quickfilvered over on the convex fide (70), His (79) As was firſt 

ſpeculums of this kind were made fo true, as to give the — by | 

image perfectly diſtin (71). However, finding the gy p. 94. 

light in theſe glaſs ſpeculums fainter than he expected, 

he applied himſelf to improve thoſe of metal, which (71) One of 

he made of ſeveral focal diſtances, as of 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, = rn en 
iſtance was 


to magnify 60 times in diameter, and, by the time of 888 7 


the tranſits of the ſtars over the viſible area, to take in gyle, with which 
an angle of 19 min. at the naked eye; therefore the it was eaſy to 
magnified angle of viſion was 60 x 19/ = 19?. But in __ v5 EOS 
this conſtruction of Mr Gregory's form, the angle of ante of bis => 
aberrition being two or three times greater than thoſe feet. 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, would cauſe an intolerable degree 
of indiſtinctneſs, were it not diminiſhed by correcting the 
ſpherical figure of the larger ſpeculum, and inclining it 
towards a parabola (72) ; which Mr Short (uo. at Lon- (72) Sir Iſaae 
don} takes conſtant care to do. Some uſeful tables for — — 6 
conſtructing Mr Gregory's teleſcope, are given both by gure as the ag 
Mr Hadley (73), and by Dr Smith (74), and theſe tele- if it could be ob- 
ſcopes are now made in ſuch perſection, that one of five tained. Phil. 
feet is equivalent to the beſt refracting ones of 1 23, ſo that Tranſ. No, 80, 
nothing ſeems to be wanting, only the contrivance of ſuch toad fs the 
a micrometer as can be uſefully applied to them. This 5 a 2 
we are told by Dr Deſaguliers ſome artiſts were endea- ry's Optics, p. 
vouring to do in 1735 (75). But no ſuch micrometer 253, 254, 288. 
has been hitherto compleated, and the advantage of the 
preſent micrometer is ſo much greater in the Dioptric (74) 5 28 
Teleſcope than in the reflecting ſort, that the former is Reals, . 
ſtill uſed for aſtronomical obſervations. However, 105. 
a micrometer applicable to the reflectors was invented | 
by the late ingenious Mr G. Graham, ſome time before (75) Appendix to 
his death ; and ſince that, another of a better oontri- 2 Oęties, 
vance has been very lately ſo well adapted to them by? * 
Mr Dollond of London, as even to give them the ad- | 
vantage of the refractors in this reſpect . Several ob- * Beſides being 
ſervations for a trial were made with bath the men- eser managed, 
tioned inſtruments, by Mr Short and De Nevis, in en zs 
17533 an account of which may be ſeen in the Philo- ſale, and may 
ſophical Tranſactions for that year. And while I am be uſed in all di- 
writing this, Mr Dolland informs me, that this year rections of the 
1755, he ſent one of his to Mr Bradley at Oxford, Teleſcope. 
with inſtructions how to manage it, at the Proſeſſor's 
requeſt, from whom he has lately received an account, 
that he found it to anſwer much better than Mr Dol- 
lond had out of modeſty promiſed ; and that for in- 
ſtance, he had taken the diameter of the Sun's diſk with 
it to a ſecond. So that there ſeems to be ſome grounds 
to expect, that as to all the purpoſes of the micrometer, 
aſtronomical abſervations will be made more accurately 
with this improvent by the reflecting, than can now be 
done by the refracting teleſcope. 

[T] When the news reached bis ears.] The ſtory 
ſeems to be this, Mr Vernon, an Engliſh 
ſtudious in the mathematics, being at Paris in 1671, 
fell frequently inco the company of the French Acade- 
micians. Among whom the converſation ſometimes 
turned upon the improvemeats lately made by = 
Gregory. In one of theſe interviews, ſome of 
French gentlemen, knowing that their Monarch had 
then formed a deſign of granting honorary penſions to 
learned foreigners, prophſed to recommend our author 
to his Majeſty on that occaſion ; and Mr Huygens be- 
ing in company did not think proper directly to op- 
pole it, though, he ſaid, he had reaſon to think him - 
{elf diſobliged by Mr Gregory, an account of the con- 
troverſy then between them (76). Soon after ſeveral 
of thoſe members wrote about this affair to Mr Olden- 


0 see remark 
burg. Secretary of the Royal Society at London, de- 


firing him to acquaint that Society with it, as alſo that 


their Monarch was diſpoſed to allow penſions to one or 
| two 


(77) General 
Dictionary, ubi 
ſupra. 


# See the inſcrip- 


tion upon his 
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not to be endued with an ambitious turn of mind, his temper being ſuch as diſpoſed 


him to enter with high delight into the little amuſing occurrences of a college life [U}. 
After his deceaſe his papers came into the hands of Dr David Gregory, who publiſhed 
the moſt material of them in a treatiſe mentioned in the following article. 


two learned Engliſhmen whom they ſhould recommend. 
But as no anſwer was ever made to that propoſal, the 
Royal Society declining, for many reaſons (too obvious 
to mention) to concern themſelves about it, here 
that deſign dropped, and our Profeffor's projected penſion 
dropped with it. In the mean time Mr Collins (as his 
manner was) with great pleaſure acquainted our author 
with what he had heard from Mr Vernon at Paris. 
But Mr Gregory (who had been abroad) ſaw more 
clearly into the full and true meaning of the French 
compliment, as appears by his very ſenſible and modeſt 
anſwer in theſe terms. I have not ſo much vanity, 
* ſays he, as to perſuade myſelf that you are ſerious, 
having never heard any thing relating to that before. 
© I have ſufficient experience ofthe uncertainty of things 
of that nature before now, which maketh me, ſince 
© I came to Scotland, however mean and deſpicable my 
© condition may be, to reſt contented ; and ſatisfy my- 
«* {elf with this, that I am at home in a ſettled condi- 
© tion by which I can live. I have known many learn- 
© ed men, far above me upon every account, with 
* whom I would not change my condition (77). 

[U] Highly delighted with the little occurrences of a 


college life.) In 1672, our author wrote a ſmall tract 
in octavo, entitled; The great and new Art of weigh- 
ing Vanity; or a Diſcovery of the Ignorance and Arro- 
gance of the new Artiſt, in his Pſeudo-phileſaphical 
writings. To which are annexed, ſome Tentamina de 
motu penduli & prej ectorum. The book is publiſhed 
under the name of Patrick Mathers, Arch-Beadle of the 
Univerfity of St Andrews. In a letter to his friend 
Mr Collins, our Profeſſor gives an 22 of the par- 
ticular occurrence which furniſhed his profeſſorial dig- 
nity with an occaſion of writing this arch piece of drol- 
lery. There is, ſays he, one Maſter Sinclair, that writ 
the ars magna & nova, a pitiful ignorant fellow, who 
has lately written horrid nonſenſe in hydroſtatice, and 
againſt Mr Boyle, for weighing water in water ; and 
has in print abuſed Mr Sanders, a maſter in the Uni- 
verſity here, a perſon very knowing in the Mathema- 
tics, and who is reſolved to get the beadle of the Uni- 
verſity to write againſt him; and upon this account hath 
deſired me to write to you for Stevinn- s mathematics, 
which I intreat you to ſend. We reſolve to make ex- 


" 


cellent ſport with him (78). P (78) Idemn ibid, 


GREGORY (Daviy], nephew of the preceding, had his birth June 24, 1661 * at 


monuraent be. the ſame place where he received the firſt rudiments of his learning, and was afterwards 
low. put to the college there, whence, in order to compleat his education, he was removed to 
(e) Wood's Fafti Edinburgh, and applying cloſely to his ſtudies, was in a few years admitted to the de- 
_ _—_ n. gree of Maſter of Arts, or Doctor in Philoſophy (a). Being well fitted for mathematical 

3 * ſtudies by the natural ſubtility of his genius (5), he ſoon became ſenſible of the advantage (+) $ereral of 
lie bim Subei- given him that way in his uncle's papers (c), and early made himſelf maſter of the im- beſe bad been 


{4] Enercitatio grometrica de dimenfione curvarum 
e.] It would be but little ſatisfaction to the reader 
to be ſent for an account of this treatiſe to the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, No. 163, fince that paper, no 
ies than the book itſelf, is ſo ſcarce as very rarely to 
be met with, and is omitted in all the abridgments, 
as not falling within the compaſs of their defign. We 
{hall therefore inſert the ſubſtance of that account: and 
the rather, becauſe it will be found of uſe towards 
clearing up a point controverted in the preceding arti- 
cle, of ſome importance to the character of Mr James 
(Gregory. For having taken notice of his piece, prin- 
ted at Padua in 1667, de vera cireuli et hyperbole qua- 


draturg, and exhibited the particular conſtruction of 


the infinitely converging ſeries invented by him for thoſe 
quadratures, and having diſcourſed of ſome other things 
relating to the ſame, and to other ſuch like approxima- 
tions. It proceeds in obſerving, * that another method 
© (different from the former) had been publiſhed the 
year following, (viz 1668) by Nie. Mercator in his 
s Logarithmotechnia for ſquaring the hyperbola by an 
s infinite ſeries, proved alfo and demonſtrated by James 
Gregory apogogieally, or by a deductio ad abſurdum 
5 [the only kind of demonſtration of which ſuch qua- 
© dratures are capable]: but that a general me- 
© thad for ſuch caſes was yet —_— Wen about the 
begins ing of the year 1670, he [James Gregory 

0 —— from Mr Collins, that Mr Net 

s Cambridge had before that time a general method 
s of quadratures ; whereof, as an inſtanee, Collins ſent 


© him an example of ſuch a ſeries, accommodated to a 


« czrcular zone, That James —_ was in purſuit 
© of 4 like method of infinite ſeries, 

" by death ; and except ſome particular examples left 
s nothing in bis papers yet come into his ¶ David Gre- 
* gary's] hands, that might declare his method and way 
s 
. 


of finding ſuch . That himſelf therefore, 
David Gregory] doth in his treatiſe make it his bu- 

to explain a method, which may fait ſuch ex- 

amples of his uncle aſſuming the doctrine of indiviff 

s bles, end the arithmetic of infinites, as already known 
* and received by Geometers as ſufficiently demon- 
* Erated ; and applies it to particular cafes in this man- 


was prevented 


ner. Suppoſe a ftraight line, or the axis (called X) 
of a curve cut into parts infinitely ſmall, and the re- 
ſpects of each part L, (which he calls elementum) or 
ſmall part of the curve, which is to be meaſured, an- 
ſwer to each of theſe particles of &, or at leaſt fome- 
what ſo near the values of L that the difference may 
be neglected, as when a ſhort ſubteuſe or tangent is 
taken as coincident with a curve, he doth accordin 
to the doctrine of infinites collect the a te of 
ſuch -L's, which aggregate is the magnitude ſought. 
Of this he gives divers examples in the parabola, hy- 
bola, ellipſe, ſpiral, cycloid, conchoid, ciſſoid, and 
ome other curves, as to their areas or curve lines, or 
ſolids and curve ſurfaces made by the rotation of them, 
or otherwiſe derived from them, and propoſing diverſe 
expedients or preparative obſervations, by diviſion 
and extraction of roots in ſpecies, for reducing of im- 
plicated quantities when need requires into infinite 
ſeries, thereby rendering them capable of having the 
method of infinites applied to them; he concludes, 
* with exprefling his hopes and expectations, that Mr 
* Newton's method to this purpoſe long fince invented, 
© but they not yet publiſhed, ſhortly may be made 
public.“ From this account, the intelligent reader will 
eaſily perceive, that our author's method in this trea- 
tiſe is nothing elſe but that of Dr Wallis and Dr Barrow, 
extended to ſome more cafes than had been done be- 
fore, by the help of his uncle's papers; and ſo much of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's method as was to be found amang 
them. However, it is apparently on account of ſuc 
an improvement, that ſeveral years afterwards in a let- 
ter to Dr Wallis (1), he fpeaks of the method in this (1) Dated July 
tract as his own, in the following _ Methodus _—— — 4 
mea cujus ope ſeries deteguntur, quibus infinite numero un 
_— et bf fs 2 et — — method; nene od 
hafenus cognite legibus ſubjetta menſurantur. And hence 
an obfervation occurs, which ſeems not unſeaſonable in 
this place ; that it was uſual among the Mathematiciang 
in thoſe times, to give any method the title of general, 
for finding the dimenſions of all curves whatſoever, 
when there was laid down a rule in general terms for 
that purpoſe, comprehending all curves in an A. 
braical expreſſion, notwithſtanding any number of caſes 
whatſoever 
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; rdin.crol provements he found therein, in the method of infinite ſeries. Theſe he publiſhed with Mr Jobs Cale, | 
Vina Bd. Ber- ſome additions of his own under the title of Exercitatio Geometrica de dimen/ione figurarum, fu ber author's | 0 
eu . — ive ſpecimen methodi generalis dimetiendi quaſvis figuras [A], in 1684 at Edinburgh in 4to. Gregory. Com. 1 
e p. 47. Lond, | e | | | " 49g 
1704, $v0s 
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(«) We have no not long after he had been promoted to the mathematical chair in that univerſity (d). 


account of the 
exact time when 
he obtained this 
place, but none 
of his lectures yet 
publiſhed were 
read before 1684, 
and he was then 
o 


(e) See Whifton's 
L'fe by bimſelf, 
Val. I. P» 32. 
Lond. 1753+ 


The coll 
does not riſe till 


Midſummer, and 


be was at Lon- 


don in the latter 
end of uly. See 


(2) See remark 
CO} in the pre- 
ceclng article, 


(3) See Com. 
Epiſt. No. XV, 
XVII, XVIII, 
XIX, and XX. 
Mr Leibaitz alſo 
about the ſame 
time ſcems to 
have copied this 
method of James 
Gregory's. Ibid, 
No. XXX, & 
Recenſi0 lib. 
&c. p. 13. edit. 
1722. 


4) Memoirs of 
is life, p. 32. 
Vol. I. edit. 
1753s 
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the execution of this office he was the firſt who introduced the Newtonian Philoſophy into *＋ 
the ſchools (e) [B], and he read lectures with great applauſe 'till 169 13 but after the Lene abour chat 


breaking up of the college for the long vacation that year, he left Scotland and went to 
London (f); where he was introduced to Sir Iſaac Newton, then intent upon bringing his 
theory of the moon to a greater perfection (g). That great man according to his native mo- 2 — 


He likewiſe recommended 


In Ce) This 
from Rs 
ters wrote 


tim, for which 


ſee hi article. 


mat ter in 


9 * deſty and candour preſently conceived a good opinion of our author's {kill in his profeſſion, the article of Or 
and admitted him afterwards to ſome ſhare of his friendſhip. 


LEY. 


him to Mr Flamſtead [C], who gave him all the aſſiſtance that lay in his power in the (i) Wood's Pag 
affair that had brought him to England. This was a view of the Savilian Profeſſorſhip of 
Aſtronomy at Oxford, in which preferment he ſucceeded Dr Edward Bernard, who re- 
figned it this year (5). Upon that occaſion he was firſt admitted of Baliol-College, and 
incorporated Maſter of Arts of that univerſity on the eighth of February, and was created »* admitted to 
Doctor of Phyſic the eighteenth of the fame month (i), He had been choſen into the pn? a. 

Royal Society ſoon after his arrival at London, and to ſhew that he was no unworthy 


member of that body, he ſent them 4 ſolution of the geometrical enigma [D] which 


whatſoever might be produced, to which no practicable 
method of applying the rule for uſe was either taught 
or known. Laſtly, after a declaration ſo full and ex- 
preſs, as we ſee here of David Gregory, that his uncle 
did not live to diſcover Sir Iſaac Newton's method of 
infinite ſeries, nor any general method like it, and left 
nothing in his papers intimating what way he found 
ſome particular examples therein, it is a little ſurpri- 
ſing that Mr Stuart, if he had. ſeen this declaration, 
ſhould entertain any hopes of finding ſuch a method a- 
mong theſe papers ; was it not rather a handſome pre- 
tence made uſe of, in order to procure a ſight of thoſe 
papers, in hopes of meeting, as he tells us he actually 
did meet, with ſome things which would be acceptable 
to the public (2). We find Dr David Gregory mention- 
ivg Sir Iſaac Newton's ſeries for ſquaring the circular 


zone, which was ſent to his uncle about the beginning 


of the year 1670 ; and it is remarkable, that it was 
then ſo much above every thing he comprehended in 
this way, that after having in vain endeavoured by 
comparing it with ſeveral of his own, and combining 
them together to diſcover the method of it, he con- 
cluded it to be no legitimate ſeries ; till being aſſured 
of his miſtake by his friend Mr Collins, after almoſt a 
whole year's indefatigable pains ſpent therein, he diſ- 
covered at laſt, that it might be deduced from one of 
his own upon the ſubject of the logarithms, wherein he 
had given a method of finding the number to a given 
logarithm, or of turning the root of any pure power into 
an infinite ſeries; and in the ſame manner, viz. by 

ing and combining his own ſeries together, or 
elſe by deduction thereſrom he diſcovered ſeveral 
more of Sir Iſaac's, as well as others like them (3), 
in which he daily became more ready by continual 
practice; and this ſeems to have been the utmoſt he 
ever actually attained in the progreſs towards diſcover- 
ing any univerſal method for thoſe ſeries. For to ſpeak 
ingenuouſly, he was not of a temper to conceal ſuch a 
diſcovery, as is evident from the haſte he was in to 
print his book, De vera circuli & hyperbole quadra- 
tura. 

[BI He firſt of any one introduced the Newtonian Phi- 
leſephy into the ſchools.) This is aſſerted _ the au- 
thority of Mr William Whiſton, which in ſuch a point 
will not be controverted. That gentleman informs us 
(4), that after he had taken holy orders in 1693, re- 
turning to the college, he went on with his own ſtudies 
there, particularly the Mathematics and the Carteſian 
Philoſophy, which was alone in vogue at that time. 
But, continues he, it was not long before I with im- 
© menſe pains, but no aſſiſtance, ſet myſelf with the ut- 
© moſt zeal to the ſtudy of Sir [aac Newton's wonder- 
ful diſcoveries in his Philo/opbiz Naturalis Principia 


* Mathematica, one or two of which lectures I had 


© heard him read in the public ſchools, though I under- 
© ſtood them not at all at that time. Being indeed 
greatly excited thereto by a paper of Dr Gregory's, 
when he was Profeſſor in Scotland, wherein he had 
given the moſt 8 commendations to chat 
work, as not only right in all things, but in a man- 
ner the effect of a plainly divine genius, and had al- 
ready cauſed ſeveral of his } ax to keep acti, as we 
call them, upon ſeveral branches of the Newtonian 
Philoſophy ; while we at Cambridge, poor wretches, 
were ignominiouſly ſtudying the fictitious hypotheſes 
of the Carteſian,” 


tra, to Mr Bridgma 
Wallis, in a letter dated Auguſt 30, 1692. The doc- 


[C] Sir Iſaac conceived a good opinion of our authors 
Hill, and recommended him to Mr Flamſtead] Among 
Mr Flamſtead's papers, there is a letter of Sir Iſaac 
to him, dated Auguſt 10, 1691, wherein having ob- 
ſerved, that he had intended, together with ſome other 
friends, to have given Mr Flamftead a viſit at Green- 
wich about a fortnight before, but upon enquiry found 
he was not there, He proceeds thus, The bearer 
© hereof Mr Gregory, Mathematical Profeſſor of Edin- 
* burgh-college in Scotland, intended to have given you a 
* wifit with us; you will find him a very ingenious 
* perſon, a good mathematician worthy your acquain- 
* tance :* and afterwards expreſſing his deſire to have 
the obſervations which Mr Flamſtead ſhould make of 
Jupiter and Saturn, for four or five at leaſt of the en- 
ſuing years: he continues, © but I had rather have 
* them for the next twelve or fifteen years ; if you and 
I live not lang enough, Mr Gregory and Mr Halley 
* are young men (5). | 

[D] 4 ſolution of the geometrical enigma.) This 
enigma was ſent from Italy by way of challenge, in the 
following terms: Among the venerable monuments 
* of ancient learned Greece, there is ſtill in being, and 
* for ever will endare, a moſt auguſt temple dedicated 
to divine geometry of a circular ichnography, which 
is covered by a cupola perfectly hemiſpherical with- 
in; but in this, there are the equal areas of four 
windows diſpoſed about and above the baſe of the 
hemiſphere, of ſuch a configuration and of ſo much 
ingenuity, that theſe being taken away, the remain- 
ing curve ſuperficies of the cupola adorned with cu- 


quadrature : now it is required, which is that qua- 
drable part of the curved hemiſpherical ſuperſicies, 
which is like a diſtended nautical fail : and by what 
art or method the geometrical architect found it; 
and laſtly, what quadrable geometrical plane it is 
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ubi ſupra, wh«ſe 
account being mi- 
flaken by Dr De- 


ſaguliers, he tells 
us our author 


rightwell near 
Wallingford in 
Berkſhire this 


they year. Preface to 
had Pr, Gregory's 


Elements of Ca- 
toptrics, &c. p. 
J. Lond. 1735, 
8 vo. 


(5) This whole 
letter is inſerted 
under remark. 

] of our au- 
thor's article in 
the General Dic- 
tionary. 


rious moſaic work, is capable of a true geometrical 


* equal to?” the problem was ſent from Florence, by 


a perſon who ſtiled himſelf D. Pio Liſci puſſillo Geome- 


= at London, and by him to Dr 


tor preſently found it to be nothing more than the qua- 
drature of Hippocrates's Lunula, and ſent his ſolution 
to the Royal Society, who publiſhed the whole in their 
Tranſactions No. 196. But ſoon after there appeared 
an Italian treatiſe written by the propoſer of the enig- 
ma, on the formation and menſuration of all vaults and 
cupola's, dedicated to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
wherein having converted his former problem into this, 
upon the ſuper ficies of a hemiſphere, to aſſign a portioit 
equal to a given ſquare, he gave an ingenious and ready 
conſtruftion of ic. This piece coming to the hands of 
our author, he conſidered the whole, and not only found 
that the Florentine ſail was equal to four figures of 
right fines of the quadrantal arch, and that the peri- 


phery of the ſuperficies was equal alſo to the ſame, and 


that the parabolical Roman boat-like cupola, was equal 
to the Flepentine veli-form one z but | pits 5 
the conſideration of the figures of right fines (the parts 
of which are eaſily turned into ſquares) was ſufficient 
to the demonſtration of all thoſe things, which were 
delivered concerning other ſolids wrought by the turn- 
ing lathe, or perforate by a cylinder, and their ſuperſi- 
cies mentioned in that treatiſe by the author, who 
now giving the two initial letters of his name V. V. 
Dr Gregory interprets theſe to ſignify TOYS 
y 


„ This gen le- 
man bad before 

bliſhed a trea- 
tiſe De Max imis, 
S Minims, 
which is ſeveral 
times r-ferred to 
by our author in 
bis Elements of 
Optics. 


G R E G OR V. 


. 


had teccived from Florence, and publiſhed in the Tranſactions for the year 1693 (H). 
Two years after that he printed his Elements of Optics at Oxford [E], and in 1697 he 


viani “, the laſt diſciple of Galilzo and Mathematician 
to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. ” * 

CE] His Elements of Optics. ] The title is Catoptrice 
& Dioptrice ſphezrice Elementa, Oxon. 1695, 8vo. 
In the preface he informs us, that theſe elements are 
the ſubſtance of ſome of his public lectures at Edinburgh 
eleven years before. In the book he confiders theſe 
branches of optics, chiefly with a view to the con- 
ſlruction of teleſcopes, and particularly the two refleQ- 
ing ones, that of his uncle James Gregory and Sir 
Ifaac Newton, giving the preference to the latter. He 
has brought his deſign into a ſmall compaſs, and the 
demonſtrations being very neat and eaſy, the book was 
in ſo much eſteem, that ſeveral geometrical demonſtra- 
tions as well as analytical calculations purpoſely omitted 
for the fake of brevity, were ſupplied after his death 


in a ſecond edition publiſhed in 1705, 8vo, by Dr 


(6) The Doctor 
has alſo added an 
jncroduQtion, 
wing the diſ- 
cove:ies made by 
catoptrics and di- 
optries, and 2 
zccaunt of _ 
ſcopes and tele- 
2 from Mr 
Huygens 3 toge- 
ther with ſome 
obſervations 
made in the for- 
mer by himſelf, 
where among o- 
ther things he 
tells us, he once 
ſaw one of the 
eels which ſwim 
in vinegar big 
with four young 
oner, which be- 
ing put into a : 
tub of water, it 
was in ſame 
hours delivered, 
and every one af- 
terwards ſwam 
by itſelf, p · 77» 
78. * 


© potius declaratur : matus di ver i ſunt fines. 


William Brown, Phyſician at Lynn-Regis in Norfolk 
(6), with the recommendation of William Jones, Eſq; 
and Dr Defaguliers ; and this laſt gentleman publiſhed 
a third edition in 1735, 8vo, with an appendix, con- 
taining an account of the Newtonian and Gregorian 
Teleſcopes, together with Mr Hadley's tables for con- 
ſtructing each of them; and likewiſe, ſeveral letters 
which paſſed between Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr Gre- 
gory, in defence of their reſpective conſſructions: upon 
reviewing a piece finithed with ſo much geometrical 
elegance, one cannot help being a little chagrined to 
find any of the rubbiſh of the old vanity of philoſo- 
phizing mingled in the foundation. Surely the dignity 
of the ſcience of Optics is ſufficiently preſerved in reſt- 
ing the proof of a few fimple 2 of light wholly 
upon experiments, without ſuggeſting any further de- 
monſtration of the eauſe of ſuch properties, from a ſup- 
poſed fitneſs in the nature of things, made apparent as 
is pretended by certain ill eſtabliſhed phyſical rules, 
and ill applied geometrical reaſoning. Thus for in- 
ſtance, that from every lucid point in a medium, that is 
homogeneal, rays are diffuſed in right lines, is aſſumed 
as a property of light, not only on account of it's being 
ſimple enough, and confirmed by experiments, but alſo 
becauſe ſuch lines are the orteff. The doctor expreſs- 
ly declares, that in laying down his poftu/ara he fol- 
lowed Kepler. Let us ſee then how that remarkable 
optical writer introduces the ſame property in his cele- 
brated treatiſe, intitled Paralipamena ad Vitellionem, 
which is particularly quoted more than once in the 
piece now under conſideration. The fourth propofi- 
tion of the firſt chap. is drawn up in the followin 
terms. Lineæ gjaculationum lucis rectæ ſunt, dicuntur 
* radii,” which he expounds or demonſtrates thus, 
Nam diæimus attelari a luce figuram ſpherici. Ejus 
vero genefit: vera geometrica confiſtit in equalitate in- 
* tervallorum, per que punctum medium in ſuper ficiem di- 
* ditur. ile vero ſunt rectæ liner, quod fi curvis lex 
* utereter nulla et indidendo equalitas, mil igitur 
«* famile ſphærico. Idem etiam hoe modo probatur, ſeu 
Aut enim 
natura affectat unitatem partium, aut ſeparationem, 
© utrumgque fit per motum rectum compendiofiſſime. Namgque 
* quia quo brevius queque diſtant hoc magis unita intelli- 
* guntur, rectæ ſunt omnium linearum inter eadem 
« punfia breviſime, motum ergo qui unit res ut motum 
« ponderum ad terram chalybis ad magnetem in linea 
* rea fieri neceſſe eſt, alias non omnes partes ad eundem 
« finem tenderent, ſed in medio itinere alicubi, quad erat 
* uniendum alteri deflectet ab hac unionis affeFatione. 
* Eadem de contrario matu ſeparationis, qui in rebus na- 
© turalibus violentus dicitur, intelligenda ſunt. Nam ei 
* etiam contrarius motus unitionis motui competit, retus 
© ipitur, quia rect non nifi rectus contrarius.” In En- 
oliſh thus, Prop. The lines in which light is ga- 
© culated are right ones, called rays. Demonſt. 
e have ſbewn that the ſpherical figure it attract 
© ed by light. But the true geometrical penefis of 
* that, confiſts in the equality of the — through 
aubich . — is propagated to the ſuper ficies. 
Aud theſe inte are right lines. For if the law ob- 
* ſerved curves, there would be no equality in the pro- 


« pagation. Therefore no figure is back ous" to the ſphe- 
tion is alſa proved or rather er- 


© rical. The 

« pounded in this manner. The end of motion are diffe- 

rent. For nature affe#s either a conjunctios or a ſepa- 

© ration of party, each of which is effefed moſt com- 
YOL. IV. No. 198. 


gave 


pendiouſly by a fireight forward or refilinear motion. 
For as things are obſerved to be ſo much more united [i- 
e. to be ſo much nearer together] as the diſtance between 
them is leſſer, and right lines are the ſhorteſt of all be- 
tween the ſame points ; hence it becomes neceſſary, that 
the uniting motion, as that of weights to the earth, of 
Heel to the magnet, &fc. (7 ) hhould be made in a right 
* line, otherwiſe all the parts would not tend to the 
* ſame end; but that which was to be united to another, 
* would ſomewhere in the mid-way deflet from this [in- 
* flinflive) affeation of unity. The ſame reaſoning 

likewiſe holds in the contrary ſeparating motion, which 
in natural. things is called violent. For to this there 
is adapted a ſuitable contrary motion to the uniting 
one, and conſequently a ſtreigbt forward motion, be- 
cauſe [by a known rule in logic) only freight to ftreight 
is contrary.” This will be allowed, I ſuppoſe, to be 
perfectly in the ſublime way, but even this dwindles 
infinitely, when we read the paſſage here referred to 
concerning the proof of the ſpherical figure of light. 
"Tis in the beginning of chap. I. intitled. Luci: Origo, 
and runs in the following terms. * Primum omnium 
rerum natura Deum Conditorem, quantum quægue 
ſuæ eſſentiæ condition potuit, repreſentare debuit. 
* Nam cum conditor ſapientiffimus omnia fluduerat quam 
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(7) This rule is. 

by Kir- 
cher {who alſo 
follows Kepler), 
becauſe the ſpidef 
in forming his 
web which is cir. 
cular makes it up 
of ſtreigh* 
threads. Ana- 
Ca ia artis, 
pg oy 
Theorem I. in 2 
piece intitled Ari 
Maga lucis & 
u mbræ, Vol. II. 
Rome 1646, 
ful. 


* optima ornatiſſima preflantiſſimaque efficere, nibil ſe 


* ipſo melius ornatiuſque nihil præſtantius reperit. Prop- 
terea cum corporeum mundum, agitaret animo formam 


ei deflinavit ſibi ipſi quam fimillimam. Hinc ortum 


* totum quantitatum genus, & in eo curvi rectigue diſcri- 


nina, preflantiſimaque omnium figura, ſpherica ſu- 


« perficies, Nam in ea formanda lufit ſapientiſſimus 
* Conditor adorande ſuæ Trinitatis imaginem. Hinc cen · 
* tri punctum eft ſpherici quædam quaſi origo, ſuperficies 
punct᷑i intimi imago via ad id inveniendum, quegque 
< infinite puncti egreſſu ex ſeipſo uſque ad guandam am- 
rium egreſſuum æqualitatem gignt intelligitur, puncte 
* ſe in hanc amplitudinem communicante, fic ut punctum 
* & ſuper ficies denfitatis cum amplitudine commutata pro- 
portione, fint xqualia : hinc eft undique punctum inter 
* & ſuperficiem abſolutiſſima equalitas, arfiſima uni, 


© pulcherrima conſpiratio, connexus, relatio, proportio, 


commenſus. Cumgae tria ſunt plane centrum ſuperficies 
E intervallum, ita tamen unum ſunt, ut nullum ne 


. © cogitatu- quidem abeſſe paſſit quin totum defiruatur.— 


* Firft of all, the nature of things ought to repreſent 
* God their Maker, as much as every one is capable, by 
* the condition of it's eſſence ; for when the ommiſcient 


g *© archite had fludied to frame all things upon the very 


* beſt, the moſt beautiful, and moſt excellent model, be 
* found nothing better, nothing more beautiful, zothing 
more excellent than himſelf. Whereupon meditating 
* the corforeal world in his mind, he decreed it a form 
* moſt like to bimſelf Hence ſprung the origin of all kinds 
* of quantity, and in them the diſcriminations of curve 


© and right-lined forms, and particularly that which is 


* the moſt excellent figure of all, the ſpherical ſuper ficies. 


For in forming this figure, the all-wiſe builder alluded 


© to the image of his own moſt adorable Trinity. Hence 
* the central point is the fountain head as it were of the 
* ſpherical form, the ſuper ficies being the image of that 
* inmoſt point, and the way to find it, is conceived to be 
generated by the infinite egreſſion of that point out of 
* itſelf, even to a certain equality of all the egreſſions, 
* that [central] point communicating [ai fuſing] itſelf 
© into this amplitude; in /o much, that the centre and 
* ſuperficies, by a commuted proportion of the denſity with 
* the amplitude art equal. Where it comes to paſs, 
* that between this paint and the fuperficies, there is 
* every way the moſi abſolute equality, the cloſeſt union, 
* the moſt beautiful conſpiration, connexion, relation, 
proportion, commenſuration. And as the center, ſu- 
* perficies, and interval between, are evidently three, 
* yet are they fo perfectly one, that none of them can be 
* wanting ſeparated, or even in thought, without de- 
* ftraying the whole.” Having thus profoundly demon- 
ſtrated that the world was made round after the image 
of the Triune-God ; he flades with great eaſe and dex- 
terity into the inference, that light muſt neceſſarily be 
caſt in the ſame mould; theſe are his words in Engliſh : 
* This then being the image of the corporeal world, 
* quhat wonder is it, that light, the moſt excellent thing 
© in the world, is made after the ſame image ? Where- 
« fore -; is in the center of the world, and diffuſing 
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® See the begin- 
ning of his Intro- 


duction, 


reaſoning as antecedent to experiments. 
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yeral inflecting bodies. 
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gave the firſt demonſtration of that curve, which is well known ſince by the name of 


* this principle called light every where in orbem 
* equally, all things conſequently which participate light 
* imitate the Sun.” This he calls the geometrical nature 
of light, and from hence he demonſtrates ſeveral pro- 
poſitions from Euclid, Alhazen, and Vitellio, juſt in 
the ſame metaphyſical way as thoſe authors had done 
before him. Thus philoſophized that eminent mathe- 
matician. And though Dr Gregory ſeems “ to have 
been very ſenſible both of the vanity and prophane in- 
ſolence of ſuch reſearches into the nature of light; yet 
beſides the inſtance already mentioned, we find him 
proceeding after the example of this maſter, in the idle 
attempt to eſtabliſh i, properties upon geometrical 
In this ſpirit 
he concludes his introduction with the two following 
Propoſitions which are aſſumed for axioms, becauſe they 


agree both with geometrical reaſoning and experi- 


ments. 
6 


Axiom 1. A ray of /ight falling perpendi- 
cularly upon a reflecting ſurface, either proceeds di- 
rectly forward, or is reflected back upon itſelf For 
ſince the direction of the ray to the inflecting ſuriace, 
is of all that can be drawn from the radiant point 
either the leaſt, if the inflecting ſurface be a plane, 
or perhaps where this circumſtance is wanting the 
greateſt, and in both caſes a determinate and only one 
of it's kind, the ray will ſtill perfitt in the ſame di- 
rection, either proceeding forward or returning 
backward. For there are innumerable right lines in- 
clined to this only one in any given angle, no one of 
which can conſequently claim to itſelf the direction 
of the ray with greater jultice than the reſt. Axiom 
2d is, that every inflex ion is made in a ſurface that is 
perpendicular to the inflecting ſurface. For ſince 
this ſurface (called the plain of infle tion) is either the 
leaſt or greateſt of all that can be produced through 
the radiant point to the inflecting ſurface, and con- 
* ſequently an only one ; the propoſition is demon- 
* ſtrated in the ſame manner as the former.“ To re-. 
fute this pretended demonſtration by a juſt one, would 
be to run trifling after our author, and in this point 
making him a greater compliment than he deſerves, ſince 
nothing can be more evident than that theſe abſtract geo- 
metrical conſiderations a determinate line, and only one 
of it's kind, either the /eaft, or the greatefl, that can 
be drawn, &c. have no manner of phy ſical efficiency 
at all ; and notwithſtanding theſe, a perpendicular ray 
might be either reflected or refracted in any other di- 
rection, or even be intirely abſorped and loſt in the ſe- 
In ſhort, this vifionary art of 
demonſtrating the properties of light, is learned in the 


« 


ſame ſchool with the juſt mentioned demonſtration of 


Kepler concerning it's nature; and as that repreients 


the Almighty creating light in the geometrical form of 


a ſphere after his own image diſplayed in the Trinity, 
whence it 1s inferred to be geometrical in it's nature ; 
ſo this ſuppoſes the ſame all-wiſe artiſt in giving to 
light ſome of it's properties, to have been determined 
by geometrical conſiderations, whence it is concluded to 
be likewiſe geometrical in it's properties ; and thus the 
ſcholar's preſumption is a copy of the maſter's arro- 
gance, though indeed but a faint one. For to ſpeak 
ingenuouſly, this argument a priori to prove the pro- 
E beſides that it riſes not to ſuch a daring 
height, is rather inſinuated by our author, than openly 
avowed, as Kepler had done in demonſtrating the fewre 


of light; and in the application, we find the Doctor 


ſometimes declaring no more in expreſs terms, than 
that the action of light, as diſcovered by experiments, 
is frequently reducible to the rules and reaſonings of 
geometry, or that ſome geometrical conſiderations are 
applicable thereto. A ſound and ſober ſenſe enough, 


and which comprehends all that is neceſſary to the plan 


of a mathematical treatiſe of optics. But he was plainly 
too much devoted to his maſter's manner, to confine 
himſelf always within theſe limits. For inſtance, under 
his firlt propoſition, that from a plane ſurface, the angles 


F incidence and reflettion ate equal, having in com 


Pliance to that manner demonſtrated (as he calls it) or 
rather expounded it geometrically, he could not for- 
bear ſuperadding another ſpecimen of the argument à 
priori, as a farther proof of the propoſition. It is intro- 
duced in the form of a /cho/tum, where he obſerves, 
that in laying down this law of reflexion, great reſpect 
is had to the maximum and minimum. For that by 
making the mentioned angles equal, the ſum of the in- 


the 
catenaris 


cident and reflected rays becomes a minimum, that is leſs 
than the ſum of any others drawn from the ſame points, 
to any other point of the refleing plane and vice 
verſa, or this is the ſhorteſt paſſage from the radiating 
to the radiated point For, ſays he, it is requiſite that 
it's courſe ſhould be the ſhorteſt of all, becauſe nature 
ever acts by the moſt eaſy and expeditious methods But, 
as he goes on, if the reflexion be from a curve ſurface, 
the aforementioned ſum of the rays (or perhap their 
difference) is ſometimes a maximem. For mathema- 
ticians know how near the relation i» between a maxi- 
mum and a minimum, between the ſum and the diffe- 
rence, and how eaſy the tranfition is from one to the 
other. That is, whether the ray is found to take the 
ſhorteſt or the longeſt, or any middle courſe ber een 
them, till nature therein ever acts by the moſt eaty and 
expeditious method What egregious trifling! but 
there was no other poſſible way of keeping up the ſem- 
blance of an argument, à priori, to ſur with the fit, 
ſince in reflexions from curve turtaces, the ray is fre- 
quently obſerved to paſs through ſeveral intermediate 
diſtances between the leaſt and the greateſt Yet ſo 
fond is he of the argument from this unmeaning law of 
nature, that in pafling to dioptrics, he trifles with it at 
the entrance (8) exactly in the fame manner, demon- 
ſtrativg with the like waſte of geometry, that nature 
ads in the eafieſt and quickeſt way, whether the rays paſs 
in proportion ſlower as the refracting media are denſer, 
which he then, after Barrow and Fermat, imagined 
they did contrary to Des Cartes's opinion; or taſter, 
as Sir Iſaac Newton diicovered by experiments to be 
really the caſe. But ſuch a ridicule was the unavoid- 
able conſequence of carrying geometry beyond it's pro- 
per ſubject Our author however is countenanced in 
taking up this maxim, chiefly apon the authority of 


($' Prop > 4 A 
and Prob, an- 
nexed, 


Mr Leibnitz, who maintained the fame in priat a few 


years before theſe lectures were read at Edinburgh in 
1684 (9), aſſerting that both the direct reflecte and 
re fracted motion of light, might thereby be accounted 
for to a degree of mathematical exactneſs. This is pro 
poſed by him, firſt to be determined in plain ſurfaces, 
and then to be accommodated to concave and convex 
ones, by conſidering the planes that are tangents to 
thoſe ſurfaces. Hence in plain or fimple optics, the 
direct ray proceeds from the point illuminating to the 
point illuminated, in the ſhorteft direct way, (the ſame 


medium continuing all along) that is, in a ſtreight line. 


In catoptrics, the angle of incidence and reflection are 
equal In dioptrics, the fines of the angles of inci- 
dence and refraction are to each other reſpectively, as 
the reſiſtance of the mediums. Here to find the radiated 
point the courſe muſt be taken ſuch, that the way which 
the ray dates may be of all wways the eafteſt ; but now in 
different mediums, the difficulties of the way or progreſs 
are in a ratio ded of the length of the way, 


(3) In a tract 

p +vliſhed in the 
L- pfic Acts tor 
8, p 185, 
which is quoted 
with appr. bation 
by Mr Moll. 
neux in his Diop» 
trics, p- 192, 
Lond, 1692, 
4tos 


and of the reſiſtance of the medium. Whence by arguing 


mathematically, he finds the fine of incidence in air, 
will be to the fine of refraction in glaſs, as the aſſumed 
ratio of the reſiſtance in glaſs, to the reſiſtance in air. 
This is Mr Leibnitz's theory, who tells us further, 
that the catoptrical demonſtration, which he gives, 
was inſiſted on by Pro/emy and other Ancients, and is 
extant in Helrodorus Lareſſaus, and elſewhere. But had 
he proceeded the leaſt ſtep further than he did, to ac- 
commodate this principle to concave and convex ſur- 
faces, as he talked of doing at firſt, he might ſoon have 
perceived the inſufficiency of it, and that a ray takes 
ſeveral other courfes from one point to another beſides 
the ſhorteſt. As to the dioptrical demonſtration, where 
Leibnitz ſays the difficulty of the way which the ray 
makes, will as be the rectargle under the length of that 
way and an aflumed ratio, his notions of difficulty and 
reſiſtance are not eaſy to be underſtood. In all known 
cafes, the motion of a body and the reſiſtance it ſuffers, 
do conſtantly decreaſe together, action and re- action 
being always equal, and therefore the difficulty of the 
way can ſcarce be rightly ext reſſed by the rectangle 
under that way, and a conſtant reſiſtance; but be the 
difficulty and reſiſtance what you pleaſe; no doubt they 
mutt be nothing at all in vacuo, and therefore the eafteſt 
way for à ray to paſs from a given point in any reſiſting 
medium into a vacuum, is to go in a perpendicular to 
the reſracting ſurface as being rhe ſhorteſt way through 
any difficulty or refitlance whatſoever ; which being 
quite over xt the refleQting ſurface, it may then take 

| any 


(10) From Dr 
Smich's Optics, 
Vol. II. in the 
remarks, Art. 
413. 


Tranſ, No. 406. 


(12) Prineit ia 
M.thematica, 
lib. 1. prop. 95 


E Jhid, & ſeq. 


that cauſe. 
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calanaria [ F]. or the curve that is formed by a chain faſtened at each end. In conſideri 


that property of this curve whereby all the parts ſupport each other, he fel! firſt of 


any other courſe in vacuo, without any further dif- 
ficulty ; and, on the contrary, in returning back from 
the vacaum into the denſe medium, it muſt take the 
ſhorteſt courſe through the ſame perpendicular as be- 
fore. And thas, when the fun ſhines on the atmo- 
ſphere, all his rays would be refrafted into lines tend- 
ing to the earth's center, as being the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt 
way through the atmoſphere ; and then we ſhould fee 
the fun exactly over our heads in all places and at all 
times. But what wonder is it, that ſtrange conſequen- 
ces ſhould follow from an arbitrary hypotheſis, I ſhall 
only obſerve further (10), that all theſe theories for 
reſolving reflection and refraction of light before Sir 
Iſaac Newton's, do alſo ſuppoſe that it ſtrikes upon 
bodies, and is reſiſted by them, which yet has never 
been proved by any deduQtions from experience. On 
the coatrary, it appears by Mr Molyneux's and Mr 
Bradley's obſervations upon the parallax of the fixed 
ſtars (11), that their rays are not at all impelled by the 
rapid motion of the earth's atmoſphere, nor by the ob 
ject glaſs of the teleſcope through which they paſs ; 


and by Sir Iſaac Newton's theory of refraction, which 


is grounded upon experience only, it appears, that 
light is ſo far from being reſiſted and retarded by re- 
fraction into any denſe medium, that it is (wifter here 
than in vicuo, in the ratio of the fine of incidence in 
vacuo to the tne of refractian into the denſe medium, 
and vice verſa 12 We ſee vir [liac wis Careful to take 
the rule obſerved by na: ure from experience, and from 
that alone, as the only method of diſcove ing it; and 
we have been the more ſtudious to expoſe this idle way 
of attempting to reduce the properties of light from me- 
taph; ſical rules, à priori, which we fee retained by 
our author after Sir iſaac New on had ſhewn him a bet- 
ter, even upon this very ſubjeA “) becauſe it was in 
deed a long time the bane of all improvemer ts in the 
ſcience that depended upon experimental inquiries 
And of this there is a remarkable inſtance in the treatiſe 
now under conſideration, where Dr Gregory ſpeaking 
of the fundamental theorem of dioptrics, that he fine 
of the angle of incidence is in a given proportion to the 
fone of the refrafed angle, having obſerved that the in- 
vention of it by Des Cartes, was only a ſmall ſtep from 
that of Sneilius, that the ſecants. of thoſe angles were in 
a given proportion, ſubjoins the following remark 
Since we have happened to ſpeak of ſeca gts, it is 
„Worth the taking notice how near the inquifitive 
© Kepler was towards finding out this theorem, who at 
Prop V. and VI Chap IV. Paralipom. ad Vitel- 
© lionem, lays down thoſe ſecants for the reſpective 
* meaſure of refraftions.” Thus the ſcholar always ſtu- 
dious to promote the honour of his maſter. but it is 


- at leaſt equally worth notice, that Kepler was apparently 


averied from the diſcovery, by employing his eyes too 
much in looking after the cauſes, inſtead of confidering 
and examiming the facts and phznomena of refraQtions. 
In his fourth chapter here referred to, which is intitled, 
De men'ura refrafianum, notwithſtanding he ſets out 
wita obſerving, that all our knowledge upon this ſub- 
jeci proceeds from experience. Sea. I. yet he imme- 
diately applies himſelf to the cauſes of refractions, as 
the only proper method to ſettle their juſt meaſure. 
Sect II his words are, Cauſa refradionum eff derfitas 
& ovuliquitas ircidentiæ junttim. The denfity of the 
medium, and obliquity of the incidence, are joint- 
ly the cauſe of refractiar.s. For, continues he, that 
denfity is one cauſe I have proved à priori in Prop. the 
1Aih, Chap I E' quod incidentia concurret ad cauſam 
ſupra guogue, Prop. 20. Chap I à priori deducere ſum 
coxetus, and in Prop. 20. Chap I. I have likewiſe en- 
deavoured to prove 2 priori, that incidence concurs to 
This /emma being compleated, that there 
are two, and only two, cauſes of refrations.: the buſi- 
neſs of apportioning to each cauſe it's due ſhare in pro- 
ducing the effect, becomes the ſubje& of ſeveral propo- 
fitions, of which the th is as follows : Azgulorum in- 
cidentie ſecantes concurrere ad menſuram refrattionum 
gui conflituuntur ad ſuperficiem in medio denfiori.—The 
fecants of the angles of incidence concur to the meafure of 
ve/rations made at the ſurface of a denſer medium ; that 
is, heſe ſecants are (not as our author repreſents the 
whole and adequate meaſare but) the meaſure, as he 
explains himſelf, of that part only which is owing to 
the ſuppoſed increaſe of the reũſtance from the denſity 


any 
one 


in proportion to the increaſe of the obliquity of in- 
cidence ; the other part, ariſing ſimply from the den- 
fity being in proportion to the angles of refraction. 
1heſe are his words, Si medium ipſum cauſa ſuæ denſi- 
tatis conſideraretur ſolitarie, anguli refractionum pro- 
portionales fierent angulis incidentiæ, ſed cum lux obli- 
quius incidit major fit reſiſtentia ab eodem m. dio quam in 
rectiori incidentia reſpectu ipſius etiam medi! Diæ 
cauſe refrattionum ſole concurrunt, ergo altera cauſa 
eft inclinationibus proportionalis, altera creſcit cum ſe- 
cantibus inclinationum, Prop 2, 3. & corol. In ſhort, 
it was a meer miſtake that led Kepler to apply the ſe- 
cants for any part of the meaſure of refrattions For 
having obſerved, after his maſter Tycho, that the angles 
of refraction increaſed faſter than they ſhould do, by the 
meer obliquity of incidence, eſpecially near the horizon 
in the atmoſphere “, if that was uniformly denſe, as he by 
miſtake ſuppoſed it to be, and hi- geometry teaching him 
that the ſecants of theſe angles increaſed in the like 
manner, he applied theſe ſecants to that part only of the 
increaſed refraction, which for wint of confide-ing and 
examining the ftate of the atmoſphere he imagined 
to arife from the meer obliquity of incidence. But if 
Dr Gregory has exce: ded the bounds of ſtrict juſtice in 
favour of Kepler, he ha- fallen as much ſhort of thoſe 
bounds in the cafe of Des Cartes ; whom he repreſents 
upon this occaſion in his dioptrics, aſſerting a flat con- 
tradition to ſome other parts of his works. Cartes, 
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* His fourth and 
fifth propoſitions 
are, Refractionum 
angul: creſcunt 
maj ribus ratio- 
num incrementis, 
uam vbliquitas 
tncidentie. Et ro- 
fraftiores creſcunt 
circa borizontem 
p ip tatis in- 
crementorum pro- 
fortianbus, 


ſays he, taking up the ſame theorem, that the fine of 


the angle of incidence is in a given proportion to the 
fine of the refracted, and (though in other caſes he af- 
firms the propagation of light to be inſtantaneous) would 
have it in his dioptrics, that a ray of light is carried 
with a greater celerity, & But in juſtice he ſhould 
have informed his readers, that this eminent philoſo- 


pher had provided a yeneral falvo for any ſuch 99d | 


inconfiltency in the following remuk Houd difficul- 
ter credi poteſi actionem aut propenſinnem ad motum, 
quam jam dixi pro lumine habendam iiſdem legibus cum 
ipſo motu obnoxiam efſe F It is not hard to conceive 
that the action or propenſion to motion, which I have 
ſaid is to be taken for light, ſhould be ſubjected to the 
ſame laws with motion itſelf. | 5 

[F] He gave the firſt demonſtration of the catenaria.] 
In order to a right notion of our author's merit in this 


point, it will be neceſſary to ran over the following 


ſhore hiſtory concerning the firſt invention of the cate- 
naria This curve was fought after in Galileo's time, 
but nothing done in it till Mr James Bernoulli, of Baſil, 


| had diſcovered the method of Mr Leibnitz's ana/y/cs, 


or calculus differentialis. Soon after which, he ap- 
plied by the medjation of his brother John Bernoulli 
(Who had already entered pretty far into theſe matters) 


by the ſame analyſis it was not poſſible to arrive at the 
ſolution of ſome problems which were difficult, and had 
been attempted by others without ſucceſs ; and in par- 
ticular the curve which a chain will form, ſuppoſing it 
flexible every where. [This Galileo imagined to be the 
parabola, though they did not know that he had engaged 
in the enquiry.) Mr Leibnitz accordingly, as he = 
himſelf, confidered this point and executed it; but in- 
ſtead of publiſhing his ſolution, he encouraged Mr 
Bernoulli likewiſe to undertake it. His ſucceſs was un- 
doubtedly the occaſion that the two brothers [ Bernoul- 
lies] applied themſelves with great vigour to it, and 
that the younger John Bernoulli, (who was afterwards 
profeffor of mathematics at Groninghen) had the ho- 
nour of ſucceeding intirely in the 3 la the 
mean time Mr Leibnitz obſerving to them, that to be 
able to gain this by means of what he had communi- 
cated of his analyſis, ſhewed an extraordinary ſagacity 


and application. The two brothers were very ambi- 


tions to diftinguiſh themſelves upon the method of Mr 
Leibnitz, fo that it was from this beginning upon the 
catenaria, that they found how to make a proper uſe 
of the calculus differentiali; ; after which they were 
capable of proceeding much farther. Thus far 

Leibnitz (13). Two years after the publication of Dr 
Gregory's performance, ſome animadverſions were 
made upon it by Mr Bernoulli, who among other 
things aſſerted rhe firſt diſcovery of the catenaria to 
Mr Leibnitz and himſelf (14). Theſe were imme- 
diately anſwered by our author, who acknowledges the 


Cc 


+ Carteſ. Dioptr. 
p. 23. edit. 
1643, 4to. 


to Mr Leibnitz, requeſting him to conſider, whether | 


(13) In a letter 
to Mr Rernaid, 
publiſhed in the 
Nouvelles de la 
republique des 
lettres, for No- 
vember 1706. 
Art. iii. 


(14) In the Ace 
ta Eruditor, 


Leipfie, for Fe- 


1 bruary 1699. 
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(1 7 Ibid. No 23 ro 
prop. ii. corol. 6. 
This property is 
tranſcribed from 
our author into 
the Builder'sDic- 
tionary, and ta- 
ken notice of 
likewiſe by other 


(15) Phil Tranf. 
No. 259. for 
Dec. 1699. 


(16) Vol. If. 
Lond. 1706. in 
3 vols 8. 
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one upon the diſcovery, that this figure inverted is the form of a true and legitimate arch 
or fornix; whence he obſerves, that when arches of other forms are ſupported, it is becauſe 
in their thickneſs ſome catenaria is included (/). But his moſt celebrated performance a 

peared in 1702, intituled, Aſtronomiæ Phy/ice & Geometrice Elementa [G]. As this piece 


writers upon Architecture, but I do not find that any regard is bad to it in practice. 


claim of thoſe gentlemen to the firſt ſolution of the pro- 
blem; but ſince it was communicated by them without 
any demonſtration, he aſſerts his right of precedence 
in that part, which he declares is all the merit that he 
pretended to (15). Our author addreſſed this tract to 
Dr Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt Church in Oxford, and it 


was inſerted in the Mi/ce/lanea Curio/a (16), as one of 


the nobleſt diſcoveries, that had been at that time pre- 
ſented to the Royal Society. 

[G] Aftronomice Phyfice & Geometrice Elementa.] 
The chief and the moſt uſeful part of his deſign in this 


' treatiſe, is to explain Sir Iſaac Newton's geometry of 


(17) There is an 
account of it in 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
283. It was 
publiſhed like- 
wiſe in 4to. and 
tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Ed- 
mund Stone, 
F. R. 8. The 
ſecond edition of 
which was print - 
ed in 1726 in 2 
vols 8 vo. with 
the addition of 
Dr Halley's Sy- 
nopſis of the A- 
ſtronomy of co- 
Mett. 


the centripetal forces, as far as his diſcoveries in aſtro- 
nomy were built upon it, and to throw the aſtronomi- 
cal part of the Principia into a new form, wherein the 
dryneſs of the geometrical part ſhould be relieved with 


| hiſtorical accounts properly interſperſed concerning the 


Rate of this ſcience before Sir Iſaac's time, both in that 
and the phylical part (17). The uncouth abſurdity 
that is ſeen in the philoſophical opinions, not only of 
Kepler and Cartefius, who preceded that zra, buteven 
of Leibnitz, Bernoulli, and others, the moſt celebrated 
for their knowledge in theſe matters, who were con- 
temporary with Sir Iſaac, is very entertaining, at the 


fame time that it ſerves to diſplay to great 22 


the ſuperior abilities of that firſt founder of the true ſy- 
ſtem of the heavens. It is by means likewiſe of theſe 
hiſtories which inform us of the actual advances that 
were made in this ſubje&, previous to his diſcoveries, 
that we come to a juſt knowledge of his real merit. 
But our author ſeems to ſtretch the point a little too far, 
when in this view he attempts to trace the phyſical part 
of Sir Iſaac's aſtronomy up to the original of that 
ſcience, and thinks he has diſcovered, that the moſt 
ancient philoſophers knew that the celeſtial bodies 
gravitate towards each other, and are retained in their 


orbits by the force of gravity, nay that they were alſo 


(18) Laertius in 
Anax. & Demo- 
critus. Plato in 

Apo log. Socratis. 


Stobeus Eccl. 


Phyſ. c. 25. 
Plutarch. de pla- 
citis philoſoph. 
lib. ii, c. 13 & 
20. 


apprized of the particular law or rule of that force. 
Thus, becauſe Anaxagoras, and his ſcholars Achelaus 
and Euripides, called the ſun and ftars fiery or red hot 
ones, or iron, or gold, and ſuppoſed the moon to be of 
an earthy ſubſtance, while his maſter Anaximenes main- 
tained the ftars to be of a fiery nature, and that there 
are certain terrefirial bodies that are inviſible carried 
together about them (18). Hence the Doctor would 
ſeem to infer, that they underſtood theſe to be ſo many 
ſyſtems like that of the ſolar, and each ſupported by 
gravity. And ſince Anaximenes received his notions 
from Jnaximander, as this laſt did his from Thales, 
the founder of the Ionic philoſophy, he will have it 
that Thales himſelf ſpread this opinion of gravity among 
his ſe& ; whence, ſays he, it ſpread itſelf through the 
Italic philoſophy. And indeed the argument in favour 


of the Pythagoreans, brought to evince that they had 


(19) Plutarch, 
C. 13. 


(20) Ibid. a 30. 


ſome conception of the celeſtial bodies gravitating to 
each other, ſtands upon the ſame ground as the former, 
viz. That it was affirmed by thoſe philoſophers, that 
every flar is a world in the infinite ætberial ſpace, 
wherein are contained earth, air, and ether (19), and 
that the moon was not only of a like nature with the 
earth, but inhabited as our earth * 4 75 by animals 
of a larger ſiæe, and furniſhed with the ſame kind » 
3 1 Le beautiful than ours (20). N + 4 
an im enquirer will be apt to aſk, where lies the 
hint in all theſe expreſſions of any mutual gravitation a. 
mong theſe bodies. On the contrary, the wiſdom of 
theſe Ancients has not the leaſt appearance of being 
ounded upon any juſt reaſoning from analogy, as the 
Qor's argument requires, but was the genuine growth 
of a narrow knowledge, which with regard to celeftial 
matters ſuggeſted nothing better than a meer jumble 
of conceits, and theſe taken from what they found im- 
mediately before them on this earth where they were 
fixed, and where they ſaw no appearances of any ſuch 
mutual gravitation ; notwithſtanding it be true enough 
what our author obſerves, that it is from this principle 
of gravity, that all bodies do actually gravitate mutual- 
ly to each other, a conſequence which was not diſ- 
covered till long after the original of aſtronomy. How- 
ever the argument from Lucretius, it muſt be owned, 


Was 


carries a more promiſing countenance, and therefore 
deſerves to be particularly conſidered. The philoſo- 
pher's words cited by the Doctor, are: 


Suppoſe they all had bounds, ſuppoſe an end, 
Then bodies which by nature muſt deſcend, 

And from eternity purſu'd the race, | 
Had long e'er this time reach'd the loweſt place (21). 


This is one of his arguments to prove his doctrine, 
that nature is infinite and the only Deity, viz. from the 
abſurdity of a contrary ſuppoſition, that it ſhould be 
finite, ſince in that caſe as bodies naturally deſcend, the 
place or center to which their deſcent is directed, would 
be at ſome finite diſtance from them, and therefore by 


eternally deſcending, they muſt have reached that cen- 


ter long ago, and ſo the world, i. e. the ſyſtem of the 
world, would have been deſtroyed, which we ſee it is 
not. But now as nature is infinite, there can be no 
ſuch point or center for them to deſcend to, by which 
means they remain in their proper places. I he force 
of this reaſoning is, that in finite ſyttems, where there 
is a center, bodies naturally deſcend ; but nature bein 
infinite and without a center, they do not naturally de- 
ſcend, that is, they have naturally no tendency to a cen- 
ter, or no principle of gravity from nature. Thus 
notwithſtanding Lucretius talks very well concerni 
the action of gravity upon earth (22), yet with —— 
to the mundane ſyſtem he denies both the action and 
the principle. And indeed to ſuppoſe him, as the Doc- 
tor does, aſſigning an adequate cauſe in the mutual 
gravitation of theſe bodies, for ſupporting his infinite 
worlds or ſyſtems, is making him a better reaſoner than 
his words imply. Having after this manner proved 
that the Ancients had a notion of the heavenly bodies 
gravitating to each other, he proceeds to ſhew with 
equal ſucceſs, that theſe ſame Ancients did not only 
think this was performed by the power of the whole 
matter in the terreſtrial globe attracting all things to 
itſelf, and not by virtue of any point, as a center in the 
earth to which heavy bodies tended; but likewiſe un- 
deritood, that the gravity towards the whole earth, re- 
ſulted from the gravity toward each ſingle part of it. 
But here he has left the Ancients firſt mentioned, and 
deſcends as low as Plutarch, who undoubtedly was well 
acquainted with the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, and clearly inti- 
mates his opinion, that the other 
alſo gravitate toward the earth (23) ; but ſtill has ſaid 
nothing in the places cited by our author, whence it 
can be fairly inferred that he had any fuch thought as 
this of the mutual gravitation of the celeſtial bodies to 
each other, unleſs he meant by it no more than a ten- 
dency of all the rett to the earth, as the center of the 
ſyſtem, whereby indeed they do conſequentially tend to 
each other, or to meet tagether by a tendency of all the 
reſt to one. But our author goes yet a great way far- 
ther, and aſſerts that even the exact rule of this mutual 
gravitation, or the duplicate proportion in which the 
force of gravity decreaſes in receding from the ſan, was 
not unknown to Pythagoras. This he finds in the old 
ſtory told by Macrobius (24), who relates the manner 
in which that philoſopher found out the harmonic pro- 
portion of makes ſtrings, viz. by obſerving the variety 
of ſounds acute and grave, made by a ſmith's hammers 


in proportion to their weights; whence having found, 


that the weights which generate tones in ſtrings of an 
equal thickneſs, are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
lengths of thoſe of an equal tenſion, producing the ſame 
ſound in a muſical inſtrument ; he afterwards applied 
this proportion to the heavens, and from thence learned 
the harmony of the ſpheres. And by comparing theſe 
weights with the weights of the planets, and the inter- 
vals of the tones produced by the weights with the in- 
tervals of the ſpheres ; and laſtly, the lengths of the 
ſtrings with the diſtances of the planets from the center 
of their orbs ; he underſtood, as it were (theſe are 
the Doctor's words) hy the harmony of the heavens, 
that the gravity of the planets toward the ſun (accord- 
ing to whoſe meaſures the planets move) was recipro- 


cally 


(21) creech ': 
Loucretius, lib. i. 


ver 986, & ſeq, 


(22) Lib. i. ver. 
415, and lib. ii. 
ver. 178, and 
ver. 228. 


planets and the ſun 


(23) In his tract 
De facie in orbe 
lunæ, the paſſa - 
ges which are 
too long to be in- 
ſerted here may 
be ſeen in the 
Doctor's preface. 


(24) In Soma. 
Scipicn, lib. ii. 
c. Is | 
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DE! ; 


(e He 4 was wrote to explain and defend that part of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy, ſo our author's 2 

metit in the performance received it's moſt diſtinguiſhed luſtre from the particular atteſta- 
tion given to it by that incomparable perſon, who communicated to him his Theory of 
the moon (), after he had improved it into ſo great an exactneſs, as thereby to correct 
Mr Flamſtead's beſt obſervations (n). The following year our Savilian Profeſſor publiſhed 
at Oxford an edition in folio of Euclid's works in Greek and Latin HJ. The undertaking 
had been begun by his predeceſſor Dr Bernard (o), as the beſt ſpecimen that could be 
given of that noble deſign be had formed of printing the works of all the antient Mathe- 
maticians. And in purſuit of the ſame deſign our author engaged not long after with his 


wiſe inter i 

ſc veral ingenious 
inventions by Dr 
Halley, who in 
his tutn com- 
mends our au- 
thor's ex plication 
of Sir Iſaac's me- 
thod to conſtruct 
the orbit of a co- 
met by three ac- 
curate obſerva- 
tions. Synopſis 
of tbe Aftronomy 
of comets, werſus 


nem. 


(1 Schol. to 1 
prop · xxix. lib. iv. 


(o) See bis article 
in this work, 


VII. II. p · 754. 


2 5) Alate writer 
obſet ves, that it is 
more than proba ; 
ble that Pytha- 
goras was not the 
inventor of the 
ſy ſtem which 
goes under his 
na1a?, but that it 
grew up by de- 
grees afterwards 
among, his fol- 
lowers. Coftard's 
Leiters to M. 
Folkes, Eſq; 
concerning the 
| riſe and proę reſa 
of Aſtronomy, 
p. 120, & ſeq. 
Lond. 1740, 

3 vo. 


| (26) Prop. 71 to 
75 incluũve. 


(27) Ibid. prop. 
67. lib. i. 


(23) Idem ibid. 
Prop. 66. 


(29) In his Coſ- 


(30) Theſe are 
* mſerted into our 


auther's preface. 


where they are (28). 


colleague Dr Halley to publiſh Apollonius's Conics, but was prevented from compleating t. 


was to pre- 
pare the four fit ſt 
broks for the 
preſs, the mate · 
rials of which 
were amony his 
predeceſſor's ma- 
nuſcripts. Ibid. 
rem. [P]. coll. a 
No XV. See 
alſo more of this 
undertaking in 


Dr Halley's arti- 


his ſhare of the work (p) by his death, which happened on the tenth of October 1710, % ta this mo- 


being then retired to Maidenhead in Berkſhire in the pariſh of Bray, 


where his body was 


probably interred, being not carried to Oxford. But a handſome marble monument with 


an inſcription () [I] is erected to his memory in Sc Mary's church there. He was ſucceeded 


cally as the ſquares of their diſtance from the ſun. 
Thus argues our Profeflor, whereas the utmoſt that can 
fairly be inferred from this application by Pythagoras, 
of the muſical to the ſolar ſyſtem is, that he fancied 
the reſpective weights of the planets independently, to 
be proportional to the weights which produce har- 
monic ſounds, but without once thinking of any gravi- 
tation of the planets towards the ſun. * [is true in- 
deed, that if Pythagoras really held what is ſince cal- 
led the Copernican ſyſtem (25), he muſt believe that the 
planets in their motion reſpected the fun ; but there is 
no good reaſon to think he ever went ſo far as to ima- 
gine that this reſpect was cauſed by gravity. Our author 
himfelf has ſhewn in the firſt book of his treatife (26), 
that a different cauſe from that of gravity was aſſigned 
for the production of the harmonical meaſures by Des 
Cartes. It avails nothing to ſay, that Des Cartes's 
vortices are by no means a cauſe adequate do the effect, 
ſince neither is it pretended that Pythagoras demonftra- 
ted gravity to be ſuch a cauſe : any aſſertion of that 
kind muſt needs be very far from our author's thoughts, 
whoſe chief view in theſe hiſtories (and in that of Pytha- 
goras among the reſt) is to ſhew, that no-body was able 
to effect that before Sir Iſaac Newton. Tis true the 
decreaſe of the force of gravity in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of the diftance, is a neceſſary conſequence of the 
harmonic meaſures in the planets, and ſeems, at this 
time of day at leaſt, not very difficult to conjecture, 
nay was actually ſuppoſed long before Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's time. But yet as Pythagoras never, that we know, 
expreſoly made the conjecture, ſo neither is there any 
likelihood, that he ever thought of the conſequence. 
Even Kepler (who firſt founded the harmonic meaſures 
of Pythagoras upon aſtronomical obſervations) explains 
the ſeſquialterate proportions from other principles than 
that of the duplicate ratio of gravity (27). Nay, if 
we may believe our author, he was ſo far from attri- 
buting this to the action of gravity, by which the 
planets tend towards the fun, that he ſuppoſes there is 
a natural fuggiſhneſs in the planets to a// motion, which 
inclines them by reaſon of their matter to continue 
In reality, all this which makes 
up the main of our author's preface muſt not be looked 
on as a philoſophical eſſay, ; as 2 popular diſcourſe, 
and in that light it would appear well enough, had it 
not been prefixed to a treatiſe ſtrictiy mathematical. 
However, ſo much muſt be ſaid in his favour, that in 
aſcribing ſuch a degree of knowledge in the law and di- 
rection of that force, which ſupports the Philolaic ſy- 
ſtem to the firſt founders of it, he is preceded by Ga- 
lileo (29), who aſſerts ſomething like it of Plato from 
ſome paſſages in his Timeus, and another in Diogenes 
Lairtius (30) in Platone, which are to this effect. 


Theſe [the celeſtial bodies] at firſt were moved in a2 
confuſed and irregular manner, but when they were duly 


atjufted and rightly ſettled, then the world was efta- 
bliſhed by God in juſt order and proportion. Again, he 

ave it a motion altogether apreeable to it's nature as a 
body (that is a dire one). And a little farther, 
therefore he afterwards made it continue it's courſe in a 
circle. Here indeed. we find the divine philoſopher aſ- 
ſerting that the mundane ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed at firſt 


pon ſuch motions direQ/and circular, as were agree- 


But to what 
motions are agreeable, there is not I apprehend the leaſt 


_ cerned herein to point at gravity, 
immediate cauſe of the circular courſe 


able to the nature of the great bodies which compoſe it. 
particular principles in that nature theſe 
intimation; nor can Plato, I am perſuaded, be diſ- 
inſtance, as the 


b other 
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In 


light, than that which ſprings intirely from the diſ- 
cerner's fond prepoſſeſſions. 

[H] He publiſhed an edition of Euclid's works.) This 
edition contains the following pieces. (1.) Elemento- 
rum libri xv. (2.) Data cum prefatione Marini. (3.) 
Introductio Harmonica. (4.) Sefio Canonis. (5.) Phe- 
nomena. (6.) Optica. (7.) Catoptrica. (8.) De divi- 
fionibus Liber. (9.) De levi et ponderoſo, fragmentum. 
In the preface, after a ſhort ſummary of Euclid's life, 
ſuch as could be extracted from the Ancients, who as he 
obſerves ſeem by the little they have ſaid of him, to 
have thought it needleſs, if not ridiculous, to give a 
particular account of 2 man whom every body knew. 
The Doctor proceeds to inform his reader, that, agree- 
able to his plan of the life, he has inſerted into this col- 
lection every thing that had been aſcribed by any con- 
ſiderable mathematician to that author. He has here 


nument, if I mi- 
Rake not, the 
ſculptor has exe- 
cuted Shake- 
ſpeare's hint in 
two figures, re- 
preſenting Pa- 
tience ſmiling at 
Grief, 


alſo given a particular deſcription of each, notwith- 
ſtanding he was very ſenſible that ſome of the pieces 


are ſpurious ; concerning which he has given us his opi- 
nion, among others condemning the Catoptrics eſpe- 
cially as a mean performance, not at all ſuitable to Eu- 


clid's character (31). He had in another place before (31) There 


(32), taken notice of one egregious miſtake therein 
(33). Kepler had alſo animadverted (34) upon part of 
the ſame miſtake contained in theor. 16. as well as the 
17th and 18th, which is alſo inſerted from him by our 
author, though without naming him in cor. 2. prop. 
2. as follows: In a plain ſpeculum, the image of any 
radiant point is ſeen in that place where the reflected 
ray, which paſſes through the center of the eye, meets 
with the perpendicular let fall from the radiant point 
upon the ſpeculum ; whence, though every part of the 
ſpeculum, except that which reflects the ray be covered 
or taken away, the image would nevertheleſs be viſible; 
and if that point of the ſpeculum be covered, though 
all the reſt be open, the image will not be ſeen. 
Kepler obſerves farther, that the axiom, upon which 
Euclid builds the contrary doctrine, that the image is 
ſeen in the perpendicular from it to the ſpeculum is 
true enough, but falſely applied, through a perſuaſion 
of the real aſcent of the image along that perpendicu- 


is an 
account of this 
book in Phil. 
Tranſ. No 239. 


(32) In his Ele- 
ments of Catop- 
trics, prop. 7. 


(33) In Theor. 
17 and 18. 


(38) Paral. ad 
Vitell. Cap. libs. 
part 2. 


lar, which, ſays he, differs not much from the ſpecies in- 


tentionales of Ariſtotle. And Dr Smith remarkiog another 
miſtake in the ſame piece, makes the following ani- 
madverſions upon the whole, confidering, ſays he, 
© that catoptrics were known and cultivated by the An- 
cients long before dioptrics ; tis ſurprizing they could 


metal. Euclid in catoptric. prop. ult. ſays, the cen- 


SW ‚ «a «a ea a 


becauſe all the rays which paſs through that point 
are returned directly back (and the ſame is ſaid by 


« Viteltio, lib. 9. prop. 37). But as the ſun's diameter 


* ſequence would be, that a very broad ſpeculum would 
© burn no better than a very narrow one, which is con- 
© trary to experience. It is found, continues he, from 
this and many other blunders in that book, that 
* Euclid the geometer was not he author of it, and al- 
© ſothat the Ancients made very groſs experiments (35). 
[Il 4 monument with an inſcription.) The inſerip- 
tion is in theſe'terms : 
# 
GREGORII M.D. 
Qui 
Aberdenia natus Jun. 24. 1661, 


" DAVIDIS 


26S 


not account for burning by reflexion from a concave 


ter of a catoptric concave metal is the burning point, 


is ſo ſmall, theſe rays are but very few, and the con- 


(35) Remarks, 
art. 93, at the 
end of Vol. II. of 
Smith's Optics. 
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* (Je ca- in the Savilian profefforſhip by Mr John Caſwell, A. M. of Hart- Hall (r) now Hertford. 
3 Coltege in Oxford. He left a widow, and ſeveral children; and his eldeſt ſon David Gre. * 
Ae pOtys D. D. was firſt a ſtudent, and is now a Canon of Chrift-church, and was appointed 
of Oxford, Regius Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory in that univerſity at the inſtitution thereof by King 

George l. Beſides the Commentary upon Sir Haac Newton's Principia mentioned below | 
7 remauſt (5), Out author left a Treatiſe upon Fluxions; another of Trigonometry both plane and i 
74 ſpherical ; and a third upon Mechanics and Hydroftatics. He publiſhed in his life-trime 


ſeveral papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the chief of which are taken notice of 
above; the ſubjects of the reſt may be feen in remark [X]. Since his death there has 


J. Vol. VI. by been publiſhed in an Abridgment of the fame FTranſactions () a fmall tract, intitled, 


tas prælectionibus de motu a Davide Gregorio in academia Edinburgenſi Maiheſeus Profeſſore dic- 
capter of Me- tatis, An. Dom 1686. And in x745 Mr Colin Maclaurin, a ſucceſſor of our author in 


the mathematical chair ag Edinburgh, publiſhed another piece of his in $8vo, with the title 
of A Treatiſe of Praftical Geometry in three parts, tranſlated from the Latin with additions 
| (£1: the ſecond edition of which, printed alfo at Edinburgh, came out in 1751, 8vo. 
| In Academia Edinburgenfi 
| Matheſeos Prælector Publicus 
Deinde Oxonii 
Aſtronomiæ Profeſſor Savilianus 
Obit Oct. 10. A. D 1710 
Etatem Illi heu brevem Natura conceſſit 
| Sibi Ipſe longam prorogavit 
Scriptor Illuftris. 
De ſideratiſſimo Viro 
ELIZABETHA UX OR. 
M. P. 


[LI A Treati/e of Practical Geometry, &] In the pre- 
face, dated at the College of Edinburgh May 1, 1745, 
Mr Colin Maclaurin tells us, that this treatiſe was com- 
poſed in Latin about ſixty years before by our author, 
then profeſſor of mathematics at Edinburgh, where ir 
has been conſtantly taught Gnce that time, immediate- 
ly after Euclid's elements and the plain trigonometry, 
as proper for exerciſing the ſtudents in the application 
of geometry to practice. He obſerves alſo, that ſeve- 
ral additions had been made to the treatiſe to render it 
more uſeful at this time. Some of theſe additions are 
expreſsly ſaid to be taken from a manuſcript of Sir Ro- 
2 Stewart, Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy in the 
ame college (38); the reſt are probably made by Mr ;., c..- 
— One of theſe laſt a mſerted at Prop. 7. — 
Part II. where our author having proved the proportion of che table in p. 
of the ſquare of the circle, to that of the diameter, to 5» and all intirely 
be nearly as 14 70 11, adds the following words: JF tom p. 54 to 67. 
greater exactneſs be required, you may proceed to any de- | 
gree of accuracy, for the ſquare of the diameter is to the 


inſcribed circle, as 1 tol— 4 — oh 


We choſe to infert the whole (which is ſhort) as a pat- 
tern worthy of imitation, where full juſtice is done to 
all the diſtinguiſhed merit of the deceaſed, without any 
of that fulſome Aattery which ſo often diſgraces theſe 
monumental inſcriptions. | 
[X] /n account of the reſt.] Theſe are, (.) 4 
ſcheme of the phaſes with his obſervations on the ſun's 
eclipſe, Sept. 13, 1 650 „ (2) Some 2 5 5 7 9 
ments relating to tbe quadrature of the parts of Hippo- . . e. in infnitum Þ 3 | | 
crates"s Chiu, has, in a letter to Dr Wallis, No. 11 + I 3 Sc. in infinitam. Now this ſeries was firſt 
259. for December 1699. (3) A paper de OxBiTA diſcovered by his uncle James, as is mentioned in his | 
CassINlana, No. 293, for Sept. and Oct. 1704. This article (39), where we have particularly ſhewn from (39) In remark 
was a very eccentric elliptical curve that had been aſ- Sir Iſaac Newton, the exceeding flowneſs of it's con- [0]. 


 figned by that celebrated aſtronomer, in his treatiſe on vergency, which rendering it of no uſe in pradice, we 
the origin and progreſs of aſtronomy, for the orbit which 


the times. 


a planet deſcribes about the ſun placed in one focus, ſo 
that the angles at the other focus are proportional to 
*he invention was ingenious, and thereby 
Caſſini intended to ſupport the common opinion at that 


have alſo inſerted another ſeries praduced from it, by 
ſome improvements of Sir Iſaac, which converges very 
quick. To the ſame purpoſe is the following remark 


to this paragraph of our author, which then had not 


fallen under our obſervation. * Thi ſeries, ſays the re- 
* marker, will be of no ſervice for computing the circle 
accurately without ſame further artifice, becauſe it 
© converges at too ſlow a rate.” Upon the whole it is 
ſomewhat ſurprizing, that our author's knowledge in 
the nature of infinite ſeries ſhould be ſo very imperfect, 
as this inſtance gives room to ſuſpe& it was, at the 
time of his reading theſe lectures in the college at 
at Edinburgh, and after he had publiſhed his Exercita- 
tio Geometrica. But his knowledge in this branch of 
analytics, it ſeerns, was never thought to be very great 
by ſome. good judges. Mr Cotes, for inſtance, about 
the time of his writing the preface to the ſecond edi- ; 
tion of Sir Iſaac Newton's. Principia, ſpeaks ſlightly of (40) Printed at 
our author's abilities upon this point in a letter to Mr tbe end of bis 
Collins, where mentianing his own differential method 727m" moſes 
of interpolation (40), he writes thus, Dr Gregory, in by Dr Smith ia 
Lib. V. Prop. XXV. of his Aſtronomy, refers his rea- 1722, 4to- 

der to a book of Gabriel Mouton, De obſervationibus | 
diametrorum ſolis & lunz,apparentium (41). Though (4.1) 2 the 

I da not much rely upon the Doctor's recommendation, — - Val 
yet, &. To conclude, we learn from Mr Flam- IV. 5. 444. 
ſtead, that our author's countrymen gave out, that he 

had found a great many errors in Sir Iſaac's Principia 
(42). If ſo, it may help us to gueſs what kind of a com- 
mentary that is, which was found among the Doctor's 
papers after his death. | | 


G RES HAM, the ſurname of an antient, worthy, and opulent family, derived, as that 
moſt learned Antiquary Sir. Henry Spelman tells us, from a town ſo called in the hundred 
of North-Erpinghamgar Orpingham, in the county of Norfolk (a), from whence many e- 

minentand honourable per ſons have deſcended (b5)[A]. John Greſham of Greſham ang 

[4] From whence many eminent and honourable per- eurious and 2 of the Greſhams, in the 
ſons have ugſcenua] In the introduction to a very | potfeſſion of the late Sir Marmaduke, and now in * 

| 0 


time aſter Copernicus agallſt Kepler, that there was a 
point within the orbits of the planets, round which 
they deſcribed equal angles in equal times. Our author 
had conſidered this Caſſinian curve in his Elements of 
(36) Lib. it /Afronomy (36), and ſhewn after Mercator (37) ſeveral 
* reaſons why it could not be retained in that ſcience, as 
(37) Phil. Tranſ it neither agrees to the obſervations of the heavens, be- 
No wy " cauſe of the brevity of it's ſhorter axis, nor do phyſi- 
cal reaſons correſpond, ſince for the deſcription of this, 
a centripetal force toward the ſun is required, greatly 
deviating from that which nature makes uſe of. But 
now having conſidered the ſubject {till farther, he found 
that this curve muſt neceſſarily be thrown out of aſtro- 
nomy for another moſt irrefragable reaſon, viz. it's ab- 
ſolute impoſſibility, * It being impoſſible, ſays he, 
that any ſpecies of this figure can be deſcribed by a 
planet, fo that the angles at the other focus where 
the Tun is not, may be proportional to the times. 
For thus the area deſcribed by the radius that carries 
* the planet, would not be proportional to the time. 
For it is not true, that increaſing the angle of one 
* focus by equal increments, the increments of the area 
made at the other, at the ſame time, will alſo be 
equal, as I thought not long ago; and to demon- 
ſtrate the truth of this diſcovery, is the buſineſs of the 

paper here mentioned 


(42) See notes 
upon a letter 
from Dr Wallis, 
ibid. Vol. X. 
P+ 100. 
(a) Poſthumous 
Works, p. 152. 
"T i (5) Engliſh Ba- 
ronetage, Vol. 
HI. P · 113. 
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(1) rom the 
pedigree of the 
family. 


(2) Viſitation of 
Norfolk, M. S. 
in Caius-College, 
Cambridge. 
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Pedigree of the 
family. 


was born; but his father being deſirous that he ſhould have an opportunity of enriching the famil 
himſelf by his own induftry, placed him as an apprentice with Mr John Middleton, Mer- 
of King Henry the Seventh (c) ; and th@{irſt date that oc- 


. 


in the church of St Lawrence Jewry (e): after which he marri 
wW dow, whoſe / maid 
life (F). He was 


— 


— 


* 
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(0 Pedigree of under the reigns of Edward the Third and. Richard the Second (c). 
Greſham ſettled at Holt in the ſame 


7 7 
= 


— 


- 


His ſon James 


county, abgut four miles from Greſham, and was 


Lord of the Manor of Eaſt-Beckham (4). He married Margaret, the daughter of William 
Billingford, of Blackford, Eſqz by whom he had a fon named John, who reſided at Holt 
2 and married Alice, the daughter of Alexander Blyth of Stratton, Eſq; with whom he 

ad a large fortune, by the demiſe of her three brothers, who all died without iſſue (). By 


this lady he 
was the laſt 


had four ſons; William, who ſucceeded to the family eſtate at Holt, and who 
of the Greſhams who. made it the place of his reſidence (g) [B}z Thomas, 


who entered into Holy Orders, and became Rector of South-Reppes.in Norfolk, Preben- 
dary in the Church of Winton, and Chancellor of Lichfield (5), to whom, if to any of 
this family, a certain very extraordinary ſtory is thought to refer (i) [C]. Of the younger 
ſons, Richard and John, we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in the following articles. 


of Sir Charles Greſham, the preſent Baronet ; we are 


told that this family was at once ſeized in Norfolk of 
thirty-five manors ; in Suffolk of five; in Cambridge- 
fhire of one; in Kent of three; in Suſſex of two; in 
Surry of nine; in Middleſex of twq ; in Somerſet of 
of two, in Derbyſhire of three; in Yarkſhire of nine; 
and of twelve granges, and ſeveral other villatae, and 
conſiderable poſſeffions in the fame county, and of three 
manors in the Biſhopric of Durham, as appears by ſe- 
veral letters-patents,' fines, deeds enrolled; inquiſi- 
tions poſt martem, wills and private eyidences now in the 
hands of ſome of that family. And out of which family, 
within the compaſs of an hundred and fifty years laſt 
paſt, there has been one Baronet, nine Knight Bache- 
lors, wheregf que knighted in the field ; one Baronet's 
wife, and nine Knight's wives of the name and family 
of Greſham, and have iſſued from. them in that time, 
two Viſcounts, ſeven Baronets, twenty-four Knights, 
two Counteſſes, five Baronet's wives, and twenty-two 
Knight's wives (1). Particulars honourable in them- 
ſelves, and uſeful alſo in the circumſtance of preſerving 
the memory of them. | 

LB] Whe made it the place of his refidence ] This 
gentleman, who was ſtiled William Greſham of Holt, 
in the county of Norfolk, Eſq; married Ellen, the 
widow of one Mr. Copeland, and the daughter of 
Richard Bodley, by whom he had iſſue two daughters, 
both named Alice, one of whom married Mr March, 
and the other Mr Middleton (20. Their father ſold 
this eſtate to his younger brother Sir John Greſham, 
founder of the family at Titſey, as we ſhall fee hereaf- 
ter; and the year after he had parted with his eſtate, 


viz. 1547, William Greſham departed this life (3). 


But notwithſtanding this, ſome branches of the Gre upon John Greſham, merchant of London (6), who re- 


ſham family ſtill remain in Norfolk. | 
[C] I thought torefer.) This very ſtrange ſtory we 
have from that famous traveller George Sandys, Eſq; 
and therefore it is juſt the reader ſhould ſee it in that 
light in which he thought proper to place it, ſpeaking 
of Strombolo and other iſlands in the Mediterranean, 
in which there are burning mountains, he proceeds 
thus: Theſe places (ſays he) and ſuch like, are com- 
monly affirmed by the Roman Catholics to be the 
jaus of Hell, and that within, the damned fouls are 
.+ tormented. It was told me at Naples by a country- 
man of ours, and an old penfioner of the Pope's, who 


eas a youth in the days of King Henry, that it was 


then generally bruited throughout England, that Mr 


Greſham, a .merchant, ſetting fail from Palermo 
(where there then dwelt oneAnthonio called the Rich, 
who at one time had two ki 
him by the Kiog of Spain) being eroſſed by contrary | 


s mortgaged unto 


* winds, was conſtrained to anchor under the lee of this 
iſland. Now about mid-day, when for certain hours 
it accuſtomedly forbeareth to flame, he aſcended the 
mountain with eight of the ſailors, and approaching 


they heard a voice cry aloud, Diſpatch, Diſpatch, 
the rich Antbonio is à coming. Terrified herewith 
they deſcended, and anon the mountain again evapo- 
rated fire. But from fo diſmal a place they made all 
© the haſte that they could, when the winds ſtill thwart- 
, ing their courſe, and deſiring much to know more of 
this matter, they returned to Palermo, and forthwith 
Senquiring of Anthonio, it was told them that he was 
* dead ; and computing the time, did find it to agree 
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( Engliſh Ba- 
ronetage, Vol. 
III. p. 114. 


(% Willis's Sur- 
vey of Cathe- 
drals. 


(i) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro» 
ſeſſora, P 1. 


as near the vent as they durſt, amongſt other noiſes 


with che very inſtant that the voice was heard by ; 


them. Greſham reported this at his return to the 
* King, and the mariners being called before him, con- 
* firmed by oath the narration. In Greſham himſelf, 
* as this gentleman ſaid (for I no otherwiſe report it) 
* it wrought ſo deep an impreſſion, that he gave over 
traffic, diſtributing his goods a part to his kinsfolks, 
and the reſt to good uſes, retaining only a competency 
for himſelf, and ſo ſpent the reſt of his life in a ſoli- 
* tary devotion (4). The learned hiſtorian of this fa- 
mily, who has likewiſe copied this relation, aſſigns his 
reaſon in theſe words. It is not ſaid that this Mr Gre- 
© ſham went into Orders, but only that he retired from 
* ſecular affairs. However as the ſtory ſuits with the 
© time of Thomas Greſham, who died in the year 
© 1558, for that reaſon I have placed it here (5). 
We have faid in the text, that if this ſtory related to 
any of this family, it muſt be to him. But it is more 
probable that the tale, ſuch as it is, was rather fathered 


fided long in thoſe parts, and in whoſe favour King 
Henry wrote a letter to John, King of Portugal, dated 
from his court at Waltham, October the 15th, 1531, 
defiring that juſtice might be done to him againſt one 
Diego Perez, a ſubject of his Majeſty of Portugal. 


Some ſtories of the like kind have been propagated 


(4) Sandys's 
Travels, b. iv. 
p. 194. 

Clarke's Mirror, 
chap. XXxiii. 
Wanley's Hiſto- 
ry of the little 
World, b. vi. 
chap. xix. 


(5) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors, p. 2. 


(6) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
IL P · 96. 


with great boldneſs of Mount Hecla in Iceland, and an 


appeal made to the inhabitants for the truth of them, 


which it might be well preſumed by thoſe who made it, 


would never reach their ears; but unluckily it did, 
and offended them ſo much, as to produce a natural 
and general hiſtory of this country, written under the 
direction of it's Biſhop, in which the lye is in direct 
terms given to all theſe reports, only it is admitted that 


the waves of the ſea impelled by boiſterous winds, 


creep through the caverns at the bottom of this moun- 
tain, with a hollow murmuring noiſe, that a fanciful 
mind might miſtake for mourning (7). 2 


GRESHAM [Sir Ricyarp], an eminent Merchant, a great promoter of trade, 
and a worthy member of the city of London (a). He was the third fon, as we have al- 
ready-ſhewn, of John Greſham of Holt, in the county of Norfolk, Eſq; by Alice, the 
daughter of Alexander Blyth, of Stratton, Eſq; (5). It does not appear at what time he 


chant.of London, in the rei 


cuts with regard to his tranſactions, is that of his being admitted to the freedom of his 
company, Which was.in :1509 (d). He. married, not long after he was ſettled in buſineſs, 
Audrey, the daughter of William Lynne, of Southwick in Northamptonſhire, Eſq; who 
lived with him to the twenty - eighth of December, 1522 3 and at ¶ deceaſe was interred 


one Mrs Taverſon, a 
whom he ſpent the remainder of his 


with 


—— 17 Worpfall, 
very for tutte in the management of his commerce abroad, by which he 
acquired great wealth, and purchaſed conſiderable eſtates. in land in different counties, He d- 


Was 


mentarius de 

Illandia, per An- 

grimum lonum, 
„vii. 


(a) Stowe, Hol- 
linſhed, Graſton. 


(5) Pedigree of 
Yo 


(c) Le Neve's 
M.$SS. Vol. II. 
p. 297» | 


(4) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors, p. 2. 


(e) Stowe's Sur- 
vey of London, 
b. iii. p. 46. 
(f) Pedigree of 
family, 
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was alſo Agent for King Henry the Eighth in foreign parts, chiefly for the management 1 

of money. affairs, during his wars abroad, which engaged him to vifie Antwerp and other ö 

places; and in this office he gained fo high a reputation for abilities and integrity, that he 

| was continued in that employment through this whole reign, and fo long as he lived under 

75 dd Me- that of Edward the Sixth (g). His favour at court, and his credit in the city, kept an 3 

> 26s, equal pace, fo that in 1531, being choſen Sheriff of London (5), he received the fame 

% Grafton's ear the bonour of knightood from King Henry the Eighth () He ſignalized himſelf 

brief Chron. fol. While in office by an application to Sir Thomas Audeley, then Lord Privy-Seal, for 

129. b. procuring two grants; one for the general benefit of commerce, in which he happily 
ſucceeded, and the other for the particular honour and emolument of the city of London, 


which as he wiſcly contrived, fo his fon Sir Thomas nobly atchieved (k). The firſt re- 


—_ —  A_C_—_—_——— 


(i) Pedigree of 
the family. 


(9 Se ten” ſpected the liberty of banking, then granted by patent, which he repreſented to his 
. = > es In Lordſhip as a great hardfhip and inconveniency, ſhewing at the ſame time how neceſſary 


it was, that all Merchants, foreigners as well as ſubjects, ſhould be allowed to exerciſe ex- 
changes and re-changes, without any reſtraint for the benefit of trade, and as the moſt 
effectual means for the preventing the exportation of ſpecie out of the kingdom; and this 

SC. he requeſted might be done by the King's iſſuing his royal proclamation for that purpoſe, 
(7) Graſton's and this it appears was attained (/) [A]. While he was yet in this office, James Bainham, 
129.k. Eſq; of the Temple, was, through the ſpirit of perſecution. which, reigned in that time, 
delivered into his cuſtody, and committed to Newgate, and was afterwards carried toSmith- 

(=) Fox's AN field and burnt as a Heretic, April 30, 1532 (n). The hoſpital of St Thomas of Acon, 
edit. 1610. p> Or Acars, being ſurrendered into the King's hands, October 21, 1538, it was, by the 


—ů ” === — — of 
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ne * 
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939 means of Sir Richard Greſham, purchaſed by his company, and has been ſince known by 
95 2 the name of Mercers Chapel in Cheapſide (2). In 1537 he executed the high office of 


Lord · Mayor of London with great ſpirit and dignity (9) ; and ſhewed upon that occaſion, 
as far as any prudent man could think it proper to ſhew in ſuch perilous times, his fa- 
vourable ſentiments for the Proteſtant Religion, and his ſteady concern for the intereſts of 
the city he governed, by demanding of the King certain religious foundations, which 

| | about 


ments, Po» co. 
(o) Grafton's 
brief Chronicle, 
tol. 143. b. 


[4] And this it appears was attained] They are 
much miſtaken, who believe that in ancient times there 
Was no care taken by the government of foreign trade, 
or that it was in thoſe days either precarious or inſigni- 


(1) Miſſelden's geant (1). On the contrary, it was the great object of 
Circle ot Cem- 


lion, which was afterwards ſent to the neareſt mint (5). , 
In proceſs of time things took another courſe, and - — — 


Lombards coming over and ſettling in that ſtreet which P. III. chap. i. 
{ll bears their name, drew moſt of this buſineſs into 


their hands, but managed it in ſuch a manner, as turned 


. our King's and of our Parliament's conſideration. They very little to the account of the Engliſh merchant ; 
Maly, nes Lex went for a long ſeries of time upon this maxim, that and therefore, after various acts of parliament made in 
Mercatoria. Commerce could not be beneficial to a country, unleſs it the reign of Henry the Seventh, to remedy theſe mif- 
Haklvyt's was carried on uniformly and under proper regulations chiefs, but with very ſmall effect, this new method was 
Voyages. (2). Upon this principle the notion of a ſtaple was fallen upon in the reign of his ſon, to confine the buſi- 


(2) Malyne's 


founded, at what time is not eaſily aſſigned, but cer- 
Maintenance of 


neſs of banking to thoſe who ſhould be empowered by 
tainly before the reign of Henry the Third, fince from the King's Patent (6). This, inſtead of curing the old, 


f - ; 
0 1 TY his time down to Henry the Seventh, we meet with a brought in new evils, of which Sir Richard Greſham 22 45 Fiee 
—_ 4 multitude of laws on this ſubject (3). This word ſtaple complained to the Lord Privy-Seal, putting him in Trade, p. 95+ 


>. Ei. Was applied to the principal commodities of this iſland, 

(3) Mador's ie. ſuch as wool, leather, lead, tin, cloths, butter, cheeſe, 
e p. 532. Kc. The ports from whence theſe commodities might 
| dy law be tranſported, viz. London, Hull, Bolton, 
Briſtol, Southampton, Newcaſtle, &c. were ſtiled 


mind that Bartholomew-fair was near at hand, when 

by taking off this reſtraint, a great many cloths and 

kerſey's might be ſold that would be otherwiſe left in | 

the makers warehouſes (7). He farther obſerves, that (7) Ward's Lives 
the factors were about to proceed to Bourdeaux, and to of Greſham Pro- 


% 1 ** 


Pg — * 
* 1 


— — * 


4) Stat. 27. 
Eaward III. 


the inhabitants of 


ſtaple ports, the laws made for the direction of trade, 
by thoſe who managed it, were called Staple Laws, 
and the principal magiſtrates of this ſociety were the 


Mayor and Conſtable of the Staple ; this was then re- 
puted, inſtead of a reſtraint upon trade; the only me- 


thod for preſerving it's freedom, fince all the King's 
ſubjects that would bring their goods to the ſtaple, aud 
conform themſelves to the laws and ordinances thereof, 
might be admitted merchants. At theſe ſtaples the 
King's cuſtoms were duly collected and paid into the 
Exchequer twice a year. By the Mayor and Conſta- 
ble of the Staple, the rate of exchange was ſettled ac- 
cording to certain tables poſted up at Dover and elſe· 
where, that no frauds might be committed by ſuffering 
either our commodities or our money from paſſing into 
foreign countries for leſs than their real value. In thoſe 
days there was no ſuch thing as bankers. It was Kivg 
Edward the Third, who may be juſtly ſtiled our En- 

liſh Juſtinian, ſettled theſe points by various good 

ws, and cauſed thoſe tables to be fet up, declaring the 
true value of the ſev ſpecies of coin in all countries, 
h, had any dealings with his ſub- 
In his time there was not only a mint in the 


jets (4). 


Tower of London, but in ſeveral other places, as at 


Cant bury, Kingſton upon Hull, Newcaſtle, Briſtol, 
and Exeter. The Kin alſo his exchanger, who 
had his deputies in the ports, and theſe made 
whatever remittances were neceſſary, value for value, 
with a very ſmall allowance ; and when any waht of 
money was perceived in the kingdom, orders were ſent 
to the Mayor of the Staple to procure a certain propor- 
tion of the value of goods exported to be paid in Bul- 


purchaſe wines, and that if things remained as they 
were, in all probability they would take gold with 
them, which might be prevented, by iſſuing ſuch a 
proclamation as he defired ; he adds upon this head, 
that what he wrote was purely to diſcharge his con- 
ſcience out of duty to the King, and for the benefit of 
his ſubjecte, by promoting the exportation of our com- 
modities, laying it down as a maxim, that merchants 
can no more he without their exchanges and re-changes, 
than ſhips in the ſea without water. He then paſſes to 
the houſe for merchants to meet in, which it was in- 
tended ſhould be built in Lombard- ſtreet, the expence 
of which he calculates at two thouſand pounds, and de- 
fires the King's letters may be addreſſed to Sir George 
Moneux, to diſpoſe him to ſell certain houſes upon the 
round of which this building might be erefted ; and 
or the money, he thought he could colle& one thou- 
ſand pounds before he was out of his office. In a poſt- 
ſcript to this letter, which is dated July 5th, (1531) 
he tells this great miniſter that he had received his let- 
ter, by which he underſtood it to be the King's defire, 
that the Monaſtery of Walfingham ſhould be diſſolved, 
and aſſures his Lordſhip, that he had wrote to the Prios 
to further that defign : he adds a requeſt, that he might 
be permitted to purchaſe from the Crown certain lands 
Which had been part of the Biſhopric of Norwich, ac 
the rate of twenty years purchaſe, provided the ſum of 
one thouſand pounds, advanced to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham by order 
count, were take part, and ſome of theſe lands were 
ranted him about twelve years afterwards, as the rea- 
der will be informed ia the text (8). 
[8] 


feſſors, Appen- 
dix, No I. 


Cardinal Wolſey, on the King's ac- 


(8) Batisford ia 
Com, Suffolk. 
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about thaifime were diſſolved, not for himſelf or his family, but for the reception of lame 

and diſeaſed perſons, that were burthenſome to this corporation, as the reader may fee % juicelianies, 
more at large, the nature of the ſubject requiring it, in the notes [BJ. The ſame year he = of 
had a grant from the Heralds Office to him and his poſterity for additions to his arms, p. 17. 
which grant has been ſince publiſhed (p). In 1541, Sir Richard and Sir John Greſham, 6 
Knights, were put into the commiſſion for hereſies done in the city and dioceſe of London, 4 M.nowens, 
in virtue of that ſanguinary law, ſo well known to poſterity by the title of the Six Articles p. 1096. 

(4). His favour with his maſter was ſo great, his ſervices ſo many and acceptable, and his 
intereſt. ſo conſiderable, that he obtained ſeveral grants of abbies and abbey-lands to a very 
large amount; In the thirty-ſecond year of that King, he had the ſite of the famous ab- 
bey of Fountains, or de Fontibus, in Yorkſhire, formerly belonging to Monks of the Ci- 
ſtertian order (r); in the thirty- fifth, of the hoſpital of Carbroke in the county of Nor- 
folk, to himſelf and Sir Richard Southwell ; and the ſame year he had the hoſpital or 
præceptory of Batisford in the county of Suffolk, granted to himſelf alone (s). In the 
thirry-ſeventh of the ſame King, he had, in conjunction with Richard Billingford, a grant 
of the houſe of the White-Friers, between the weſt gate and the fide of the river Tyne 
in Newcaſtle z as alſo the religious houſe of Walknol near Pandon-Gate in the ſame town 
(); and in the thirty-eighth year of the ſame monarch's reign, the priory of Benedictine 
Monks at Hoxne or Hoxon in the county of Suffolk (2). His ordinary place of reſidence 
was at Bethnal- Green near London, where dying on the 21ſt of February, 1548, his 
corple was removed to the church of St Lawrence Jewry, and there ſome years afterwards 
a tomb with an inſcription was erected to his memory (w-), which remained ſtanding till 
the Fire of London in 1666, when that church was conſumed. He left iſſue by his firſt {;jptioa the 
wife, as the pedigree of the family bears, two ſons and two daughters; but the monumen- eee Wil- 
tal inſcription, if faithfully copied ſays, three ſons and one daughter (x). A very judi- kl. 
cious author prefers the pedigree, and we yield willingly to his judgment in that reſpect 
). His ſons then were Sir John Greſham, of whom ſome particulars are preſerved at 8 


the felons, p. 3. 


(r) Tanner's No- 
titia Monaſtica, 
p. 653. 

Monaſt. Angli- 
can. Tom. I. 


p. 733» 


(s) Tanner's 
Notitia Monafli- 
ca, p · 522, 350. 


(t) Ibid. p. 397, 
398. 

(u) Ibid. p. 56 3. 
(wv) Stowe's Sur- 
vey of London, 
book III. chap. 
iii. P 46. 


(x) In this in- 


[B] In the notes ] It is very remarkable that this 
letter is not directed either to the Chancellor or the 
Lord Privy-Seal, who at this time had great power in 


© Wherefore may it pleaſe your merciful goodneſs, 
© enclined to pity and compaſſion for the relief of 
* Chriſt's very images, created to his own fimilitade ; 


(9) Bibl. Cot. 
Cleopatra, E. 4» 


matters of this nature, but to the King himſelf, which 
is a clear proof of the great intereſt he had with that 
monarch, to whom otherwiſe he would not have 
addrefled it. His hearty zeal for the public ſervice, 
which he ſollicits with as much earneſtneſs as he could 
poſlibly have done any ſuit of his own, and his good 
ſenſe in urging the moſt proper arguments for obtain- 


ing his purpoſe, render this letter one of the moſt re- 


markable pieces extant, with reipe& to his perſonal 
hiſtory, thus it runs (9) : 


* Moſt redoubted puiſſant and noble prince, my | 


moſt dread beloved and natural ſovereign lord, I your 
poor humble and obedient ſervant, confidering and 
ever more and more perceiving by your virtuous be- 
ginnings and charitable proceedings in all your cauſes, 
your perſon and Majeſty Royal, to be the elected and 
choſen veſſel of God : by whom not alone the very 
and true word of God is and ſhall be ſet forth, and 
according to the truth and verity of the ſame; but 
alſo to 8 


enormities, being repugnant to his doctrine, or to the 
detriment of the commonwealth, and hurt of the 
poor people being your natural ſubjects; and further 
to foreſee and vigilantly to provide for the charitable 
reformation of the ſame, which thing hath, and yet 
doth encourage me; and alſo my bounden duty o- 
bligeth me in ſpecial, being moſt unworthy your 
Lieutenant and Maior of your City Royal of London, 
to inform and advertiſe your moſt gracious Highneſs, 
of one thing in ſpecial, for the aid and comfort of 
the poor, ſick, blind, aged, and impotent perſons, 
being not able to help themſelves, nor having no 
place certain where they may be refreſhed or lodged 
at, till they be holpen and cured of their diſeaſes and 
ſickneſles, | 

* So itis moſt 


gracious Lord, that near and within the 
city of London, be three hoſpitals or ſpittals, com- 
* monly called St Mary Spittal, St Bartilmew's Spittal, 
© and St Thomas's Spittal, and the new Abby of Tower 
Hill; founded of good devotion by auncient faders, 
and endowed with great poſſeſſions and rents, only 
for the relief, comfort, and helping of the poor and 
impotent people, not being able to help themſelves, 
and not to the maintenance of Chanons, Prieſts and 
* Monks to live in pleaſure, nothing regarding the mi- 
_ © ſerable people lying in every ſtreet, offending every 


he whom God hath conſtituted and or- 
dained to tedreſs and reform all crimes, offences, and 


to order by your high authority as ſupreme head of 
* this Charch of England, or otherwiſe by your ſage 
* diſcretion, that your Maior of the City of London, 
* and his brethren the Aldermen for the time being, 
* ſhall and may for henceforth have the order, diſpoſi- 
tion, rule, and governance, both of all the lands, te- 
nements, and revenues appertaining and belonging to 
the ſaid hoſpitals and every of them, and of the mi- 
niſters which be, or ſhall be within every of them, 
And then your Grace ſhall plainly perceive, that 
where now a ſmall number of Chanons, Prieſts, and 
Monks, be found for their own profit only, and not 
for the common utility of the realm, a great number 
of poor, needy, fickly, and indigent perſons ſhall be 
refreſhed, maintained, and comforted, and allo 
healed and cured of their infirmities frankly and 
freely, by Phyſicians, Surgeons, and Potecaries : 
which ſhall have ſtipend and ſalary only for that pur- 
So that all impotent perſons not hable to la- 
bour, ſhall be relieved ; and all ſturdy beggars not 
willing to labour, ſhall be puniſhed. - 
* For the which doing, your Grace ſhall not alonely 
© merit highly towards God, but ſhew yourſelf to be 
* more charitable to the poor, than your noble proge- 
© nitor King Edgar, founder of ſo many Monaſteries, 
* or King Henry III. renewer of Weſtminſter, or 
King Edward III. founder of the new Abby, or 
King Henry V. founder of Shene ; but alſo ſhall 
© have the name of Conſervator, Protector, and De- 
© fender of the poor people, with their continual 


© prayer for your health, wealth, and proſperity, long 


© to endure. | 
Your humble and moſt obedient ſervant, 


Rycyaad GrtEsHam:. 


What reception this letter met with, we are no where 
informed, but from it's conſequences we may gather, 
that it made a great impreſſion the King's mind, 
fince towards the end of his life, he ſhewed a deſire 
that theſe hoſpitals ſhould be yet into the hands of the 
city ; Which in the reign of his ſon, with reſpe& to 
three of them, it may be not without the interpoſition 
of Sir Thomas Greſham, was actually brought about 
upon eaſy terms, which ought to be remembred to the 
honour of him, who firſt formed the project of preſerv- 


clean perſon paſſing by the way, with their filthy and ing them for that good purpoſe which they have (to) Stowe, 
* naſty ſavours. ſince anſwered (10), | Strype, Maite 
VOL. IV. No. 199. 26 T 


z) Collins*s 
eerage, Vol. 
III. p. 317. 
(a) Le Neve's 
M.SS. Vol. II. 

p. 297. 


(11) Pedigree of 
the family, 


(12) Le Neve's 
NM. SS. Vol. II. 
p · 29 1. 


(13) Pedigree of 
the family, 


GRE S H A N. 


the bottom of the page [C]; Sir Thomas Greſham, of whom in a ſubſequent Mele z and 
the daughters, Margaret married to Sir John Thynne of Longleate, from whom the noble 
family of Weymouth are deſcended (z); and Elizabeth, who died unmarried: the ſame 
year with her father (a). As for his widow, 


year 1565 (6). 


[C] At the bottom of the page.) We find in the pe- 
digree of the family, but few particulars relating to this 
gentleman, which is the reaſon that we have choſen'to 
digeſt theſe in a note. He was born in the year 1518, 
and brought up to buſineſs under his father (11). He 
was knighted by the Duke of Somerſet, Lord Protec- 


tor, September the 28th, 1547, upon the memorable 


victory gained over the Scots in Muſſelburgh- field (12), 
and admitted a member of the Mercers company in 
1550 (13). In the reign of Queen Mary, he is thought 
to have complied with the times, of which this is re- 
ported as an inftance, that in 1556, twenty-two per- 
ſons being ſent out of Eſſex to London, in the month 
December, in compliance with the proclamation a- 
gainſt heretics, in order to their examination before 


Dr Edmund Bonner, then Biſhop of London; the po- 


(2) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſots, p. 4. 


(5) Baronetage. 
nf England, Vol. 
1II. P · 12. 


(c) Aubrey's An- 
tiquities ot dur- 
ry, Vol. III. 
Pp» 12. | 


(4) Grafton's 


Brief Chronicle, 


ſol. 134. 


(e) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
ſeſſors, P · 4. 


(f) Grafton's 
Brief Chronicle, 


fol. 143. 


(g) Stowe's Sur- 
vey of London, 
b. i. p. 256. 


(5) Maitland's 
Hiſtory of Lon- 
don, P · 152. 


(i) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. I. 
p. 209. 


(+) Phi:pot's Vil. 
Cant. p. 339. 


% Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
tefſors, p. 4. 


pulace as they paſſed through the ſtreets ſnewed ſuch 


evident tokens of compaſſion, or as the prelate under- 
ſtood of approbation, that he ſent Sir John, who hap- 
pened to be with him, to complain of this terrible inſult 
to the then Lord-Mayor and Sheriffs, with which, 
whatever his private opinion might be, it was cer- 
tainly prudent in him to comply. The matter in 
truth was no more than this, that numbers who ab- 
horred perſecution and had a charitable tenderneſs for 


King Ed ward V 


Dame Iſabella Greſham, the deceaſed in the 


out of town to meet the poor ſufferers, and to comfort 


them, which being a circumſtance very few choſe to 
comfhunicate, and there being alſo many of this diſ- 
poſition, their attendance ſwelled in ſuch a manner, 
that by the time they entered London; their train was 
pou to a thouſand men, which Biſhop Bonner thought 

ould have been prevented by the vigilance of the city 
magiſtrates (14). A certain hiſtorian adds the title af 
alderman, to that of Sir John Greſham (15), which if 
it had been ſo, would have rendered him a very im- 
proper meſſenger: ; hut the truth is; that Sir John Gre- 
ſham, Knight and Alderman, had been about two 
months dead, and therefore this muſt have been his ne- 
phew (16). He married Frances, the daughter and 


. heir of Sir Henry Thwaites, of Lownd in Yorkfhire, 


who ſurvived him twenty years, By her he had his 
only daughter Elizabeth, who married Sir Henry Ne- 
ville (17), Knight, gentleman of the bed-chamber to 

I. who made him very large grants of 
Church lands, which were reſumed by Queen Mary, 
and reſtored to him by Queen Elizabeth; by the 
daughter of Sir John Greſham, he had a ſon Henry, 
whoſe lineal deſcendants are ſtill in poſſeſſion of their 
anceſtor's eſtates in Berkſhire. Dame Elizabeth Ne- 


Apoſtle St Peter, cauſing it to be executed both times with the utmoſt ſplendour (4). 


ville, died November the 6th, 1573, and her mother, 


perſons of good fame and credit, expoſed to ſuch ill Dame Frances Greſham, in October 1580. E 


ulage for obeying the dictates of their conſcience, went 


GRESHAM [Si Joan], a very eminent Merchant, a beneficent patron to learning, 
and a moſt worthy magiſtrate in the city of London. He was the youngeſt ſon of John 
Greſham of Holt, in the county of Norfolk, Eſq; beforementioned, and ſucceeded his 


brother Richard as an apprentice to Mr John Middleton (a). He was admitted a member 
of the worſhipful company of Mercers in 1517, and by his great induſtry in trade acqui- 
red a very large fortune (6). This ſingular ſucceſs put it into his power to purchaſe ſeveral 


fair eſtates in the county of Norfolk, as alſo the manor of Titſey in the county of Surry, 
which had been granted by King Henry the Eighth to Sir John Bourchier, Knight of the 


Garter, and Lord Berners, who dying without heirs male, his daughter Catherine married 


Edward Knyvet, Eſq; from whom it was purchaſed by Mr Greſham (c). In 1537, his 
elder brother Sir Richard Greſham being then Lord-Mayor, he ferved the honourable 
office of Sheriff of London, and was the ſame year knighted. (d). He afterwards pur- 
chaſed from his eldeſt brother, William Greſham, Eſq; the capital mefluage of Holt in 
the county of Norfolk, as appears by a deed, dated October 14, 1546 (e). In the ſuc- 
ceeding year, Sir John Greſham himſelf was choſen Lord-Mayor of London (f). There 


had been an antient immemorial cuſtom, of cauſing what was called the marching watch 


to parade through the city at Midſummer, which, on account of ſeveral very expenſive 


and had ever ſince been laid aſide ; but Sir John Greſham revived this pompous fhew in 
his mayoralty, and appoiated it both on the eve of St John the Baptiſt and on that of _ 
* 
was laid aſide again the very next year, and a ſtanding watch, for the ſecurity of the city, 
ſubſtituted in it's room. In the charter granted by King Philip and Queen Mary, for in- 
corporating the Merchants concerned in the Ruſſia trade, and for eſtabliſhing and ſecuring 
their privileges, he is the firſt named to be of their Court of Aſſiſtants (i), which does 


him no ſmall honour, conſidering, that as this has been one of the moſt profitable, ſo it 


is alſo one of the beſt regulated companies ever erected in this nation. But though this 


may ſeem a mark of reſpect, yet he ſuffered in this reign à conſiderable loſs, by the re- 


ſuming of the manor of Weſterham in the county of Kent, which had been granted to 
him on the diſſolution of the abbey of Weſtminſter by King Henry the Eighth. It was 
however reſtored by Queen Elizabeth to his family (c). As he was a perfon of great 
generoſity and magnificence, he was alſo ſtrictly pious, and much diſpoſed to encourage 
uſeful learning. With this view he reſolved to convert the antient manſon houſe of his 


family into a free-ſchool, and endowed it with the manor of Holt 'Hales, and all it's 
members. By an indenture bearing date October the 16th,' 1556, he ſettled the revenues 


and government of this ſchool upon the worſhiptul company of Fiſhmongers in London, 


by whom it has been managed with ſingular integrity and reputation to this time, and is 


now in a very flouriſhing condition (/) [A]. This proviſion was very happily made, Lg 

nn: "he 

H.: 

J] And i 1 @ 90 vuriſhing condition.] converting the ancient ſeat of his family into that of the 

It cod. not * — this 3 2 to Teviſe a me- Muſes, and ſettling. for it's ſupport that eſtate, which 

thod more ſignificant of his love for learning, than by for this purpoſe he acquired by purchaſe ; 
— | | "takin 


(5) Pedigree of 
the family, 


(14) Fox's Ads 
and Monumeats, 
p. 1863. 


(15) Oldmixon's 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, p. 266, 


(16) See his mo- 
numental in- 
ſeription, and 
Stowe, Holinſ, 
Strype. 


(17) Morgan's 
Sphere of Gen- 
try, lib, II. Co 


vi. p. 57. 


muſters, made at the King's command ſome years before, had been forbidden in 1339 (O. 


(1) Ward's Lives 
of the Profeſſors, 


p. 4+ 
Mr Holmes's 
Dedications, 


(2) Stowe's Sur- 
vey, b. to P» 
258, 267, 


| ſome 


GR E S 


H A M. 


he died that day ſev*nnight on which this indenture was executed viz, on the twenty. third 
of October (a), of what in thoſe days was ſtiled a burning ague, which ſeems rather to (m) Petgret of 
hat been a kind of malignant fever, which in the ſpace of ten months had carried off ſe- de m. 

ven Aldermen, five of whom had been Mayors, and ſeems now to have been at it's greateft 
height, ſince in this month there died likewiſe Sir John Champney, Alderman and Skin- 
ner, who was but juſt out of his mayoralty; Sir Henry Hobblethorn, Merchant-Taylor 
of London, who had been likewiſe Lord- Mayor; Sir John Oliff, Surgeon to King Henry 
the Eighth, who had been Sheriff of London, and would have been Mayor if he had 
lived 'till the next year, beſides many other perſons of diſt inction (2). At the time of his () Stowe's Sur- 


demiſe, we find this worthy perſon thus entitled, viz. Sir John Greſham, Knight, Mer- ay 


cer and Merchant of the ſtaple at Calais, Merchant- Adventurer, late Mayor and Alderman 


of London (0). 


He was interred with great funeral ſolemnity at the church of St M 
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* 


London, 
p · 26 3 · 


ichael () Strype's Me- 


Baſſiſnaw, not only his houſe but the ſtreet being hung with black cloth. The funeral il. 7. 34. 
ſermon was preached by the famous Dr Nicholas Harpsfield, after which there was an ex- 
traordinary fiſh dinner, to which all who came were admitted (p)}. By his laſt will he 


left many charitable legacies, which are deſervedly remembred to his honour [B]. 


At 


the ſame time we mention this, it may not perhaps be thought trivial to obſerve, that it 
was in thoſe days thought not a little ſtrange, that two ſons of the ſame man ſhould be 


Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Mayors of London (4). 


This Sir John Greſham had two wives 


the firſt was Mary, daughter of Thomas Ipſwell, Eſq; by whom he had five ſons and fix 
daughters, viz. William Greſham of Titſey, Eſq; of whom and of whoſe poſterity ſome- 
thing more will be ſaid at the bottom of the page (r) [C]. John Greſham of Fulham in 
Middleſex and Mayfield in Suſſex, Eſq; Edmund Greſham of Thorp-Market in the 

county of Norfolk, Eſq; but as for the other two their names are not known. As for 
his daughters, Mary married Sir Thomas Roe, by whom ſhe became the mother of ano- 
ther Sir Thomas Roe; Helen, to William Udall of Hampſhire ; Urſula, who became 
the wife of Thomas Leveſon, or Luſon, in Kent, Eſq; Cicely, to German Cyoll, a 


taking ſo full of beneficence and piety, that it ſeems to 
have merited the peculiar protection of Providence. In 
this famous free- ſchool of Holt, provifion is made for 
the inſtruction of thirty boys of that county in grammar 
learning, to be choſen by the aſſignees of the company 
(1). And by the appointment of the founder, the ma- 
ſter was to have twenty pounds, and the uſher ten 


pounds a year ſalary. But that of the maſter has been 


fince increaſed to thirty pounds a year. He has likewiſe 
a large and commodious houſe, with liberty to take as 
many other ſchalars or boarders as he pleaſes. There is 
alſo a writing maſter and an uſher, the former of whom has 
ten pounds, and the latter fix pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence a year, both of them appointed by the 
upper maſter. And ſuch has been the generoſity of the 


ee that in the year 1729, they purchaſed a li- 


conſiſting of the beſt claſſic writers, with a hand- 
pair of large glebes, to near the value of an hun- 
pounds, for the uſe of the ſchool. The preſent maſter 
is Mr lohn Holmes, who has recommended himſelf to 


ary 


feveral other uſeful and practical treatiſes, which not 
only do him honour, but thoſe alſo by whoſe choice he 
was fixed in that place which he ſo worthily fills, and 
in a manner ſo ſuitable to the donor's intention. 
[B] Which are deſerwedly remembred to his honaur.] 
We have given a brief account in the text of this great 
man's burial, which ſeems to have been beyond the 
ſtandard of thoſe times, as we find it recorded by more 
than one author, but the deſcription by John Stowe, 
may perhaps ſeem not unworthy the reader's notice (2). 
He was buried with a ſtandard and a penon of arms, 
and a coat armour of damaſk, and four penons of 


mantles, and the creſt, a goodly hearſe of wax, and 
ten dozen of penſils, and twelve dozen of eſcutcheons. 
He gave an hundred black gowns of fine cloth unto 
poor men and women; he had four dozen of great 
ſtaff torches, and a dozen of great long torches ; he 
gave: moreover an hiindred of fine black gowns, two 
unto the preſent Mayor, and the ald Mayor, likewiſe 
other to Sir Rowland Hill, and to Sir Andrew judd, 
and to the Chamberlain, to Mr Blackwell, to Mr 
Common-Hant and his man; to the porter that be- 
longed to the Staple, and to all his farmers and his 
tenants. The church and the ſtreets were all hung 
with black, and arms in great ſtore, and on the mor- 
© row three good maſſes were ſung 5 one of the 
* 'Trinity;: another of our Lady, and the third of Re - 


aaa „ «a „ „ K 


< quiem.” In reſpect to his charitable legacies, he gave 


ten pounds to the poor of every ward in London, which 
are twenty-four in number; and to one hundred and 
twenty poor men and women, to each three yards of 


— 


arms, befides an helmet, a target, and 4 fword, 


Spaniard 3 


cloth for a gown, of eight or nine ſhillings a yard ; to 


maids, marriages, and the hoſpitals in London, above 


two hundred pounds (3). | 

[CJ] A the bottom of the page] William Greſham 
of Titſey, in the county of Surry, Eſq; married Bea- 
trix, daughter of Thomas Guybon, of Lynn in Nor- 


folk, Eſq (4) ; by whom he had Sir William Greſham 


of Titſey, Knight, as alſo Sir Thomas Greſham of 
Titſey, who for want of iſſue male, became heir to his 
brother; he married Mary, widow of Mr Walfing- 
ham (5), and by her had iſiue three ſons, Sir John Gre- 
ſham of Titſey, who died without iſſue ; Sir Edward 
Greſham, and Thomas (6). Sir Edward Greſham, 
Knight, married Mary, daughter to Mr Clark, b 
whom he had a ſon Thomas, whom he difinherited, 
and who left no male iſſue (7). Sir Edward's ſecond 
lady was Mary, widow of Mr Wright, by whom he 


had Marmaduke Greſham of Titſey, Eſq (8) ; who 


was advanced to the degree of a Baronet by Letters 


Patents under the Great-Seal, bearing date July 31, 
the public by his Latin and Greek Grammars, and by 


1660, in the twelfth year of King Charles the Second 
(9); he married Alice, daughter of Dr Richard Cor- 
bet, Biſhop of Norwich, by whom he had fix ſons and 


three daughters, all of whom, except thoſe hereafter 


mentioned, died without iſſue (10). His ſecond ſon, 


Sir Edward Greſham, Baronet, married Martha, daugh- ( 


ter of Sir John Maynard, Knight, Serjeant at Law, of 
Gunnerſbury in the county of Middleſex, but dying 


without iſſue male, he. was ſucceeded in his title and 


eftate by his brother Sir Charles Greſham, Baronet, 


who married the daughter of Mr Godfrey, and had by 


her three ſons and five daughters (11). He died in the 
month of April, 1718, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. Sir Marmaduke Greſham, Baronet, his eldeſt 
fon, married Anne, daughter of William Hoſkins, of 
Barrow-green near Godſtone, in the county of Surry, 
by whom he left two ſons and a daughter, dying at 
Bath, January 2d, 1741-2 (12). His eldeft ſon Sir 
Charles Greſham is the preſent Baronet, and is poſſeſ- 
ſed of the ſeats and eſtates of his anceſtors, at Lympſ- 
field and Titſey in Surry, and near Weſterham in Kent. 
Before we cloſe this note, it will be proper to obſerve, 


II. p. 308. 


(þ) Willet's 87. 
nopſ. Papiſm. 
p · 1224. 


) Stowe's Sur- 
vey of London, 
b. i. p. 263. 


(7) Pedigree of 
the family. 


(3) Willet's Sys 
nopſ. Papiſm. 
1224. | 


(4) Aubrey's 


Antiq. of Surry, 
Vol. III. p. 13. 


(5) Baronetage of 
England, Vol. 
III. p · 126. 


Y (6) Pedigree of 


(7) Baronetage 
of England, Vol. 
III. P · 126. 


(8) Philpot's 

Vill. Cant. p. 
359. 

(9) Juli 31. 

12 Car. II. 


A. D. 1660. 


10) Baronetage 
of England, Vol, 
III. p. 126. 


(11) Pedigree of 
the ſamily. 


(12) Baronetage 
of England, Vol, 
III. p. 126. 


that Charles, the fifth ſon of Sir Marmaduke Greſham, 


the firft Baronet, who was bred in Trinity-College, Ox- 
ford, upon the reſignation of Mr King, was unani- 
mouſly choſen Rhetoric Profeſſor in Greſham College, 
Auguſt 2oth, 1686, being at that time a perſon in 
great reputation for his leagmming and abilities; upon the 


Zoth of November, 1688, he was elected a Fellow of 


the Royal-Society, and in 1696, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Dr Godfrey, of Ongar in Effex, which 
obliged him to quit his proſeſſorihip, and in 1699, 
he withdrew himſelf from the Royal- Society (13). E 


(13) Ward's 
Lives of Greſham 
Profeſſors, Lo 


331. 


P — 


M — Spaniard ; Elizabeth, to James Elliot; the name of the youngeſt is not mentioned (5). 
11. 5 5575 HFis ſecond wife was Katherine, the widow of Edward Dormer of Fulham, in the cou ty 
of Middleſex, Eſq; and daughter to Mr Sampſon, who ſurvived him, and died in Me 
0 Pedigree of year 1578 (t). Beſides the principal houſe of the Greſhams of Titſey, there ſprang two 
the am. other families of conſiderable note from this Sir John Greſham, one in Surry, the other 
(% Baronetage of in Norfolk (2). His ſecond ſon, John Greſham, of Fulham in Middleſex and Mayfield 
lo i in Suffex, married Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of Edward Dormer of Fulham, by 
whom he had two ſons who married, and one who died a bachelor. The eldeſt of theſe, 
Thomas Greſham of Fulham, had for his ſecond wife, Judith,“ the daughter of Sir 
William Garrard, by whom he left two ſons; John Greſham ſettled at Albury in Surry, 
(9) Anbrey's and left no iſſue male (w); and James Greſham, who lived at Haſlemere in Surry, and 
Sorry, Vol, Was ſtiled from his great knowledge of the hiſtory of his country, by way of eminence, the 
IV. p. 333 Antiquary(x). We find his name in the liſt of thoſe who were to have been honoured with 
(x) Pediprez of the order of the Royal Oak, after the Reſtoration, and he at that time had an eſtate of eight 
the family, hundred pounds a year (); he married Anne, daughter of Sir Robert More of Loſely in 
oo i Surry, but left no male iſſue; he died in 1687 at the age of twenty-two (z), Edmund 
 Engl-nd, Greſham, the third Son of Sir John, ſettled at Thorp-Market in Norfolk, and having 
Vol. IV. g. 337. married Joan, the eldeſt daughter of Alderman Hind of London, had by her a fon and 
(%% Aubrey's three daughters, and died in 1586 (a). His only fon was Sir Richard Greſham of Thorp- (4) Pedigree of 
Aotiquities of Market, who married Anne, daughter of Thomas Crofts of Saxmundham in the county NO 
4p" of Suffolk, by whom he had a fon and two daughters (b). Beſides this, there is a (5) Account of 
more antient family of the Greſhams in Norfolk, feated at Wilſingham-Parva, deſcended 3 
| from William Greſham, Eſq; ſecond ſon of James Greſham of Holt, Eſq; who was ; 
the grandfather of Sir Richard Greſham, mentioned in the laſt article, and of Sir John (0 Pedigree of 
Greſham, of whom we have been ſpeaking (c). the family, 


GRESHAM [Sir Thomas], an eminent Merchant of London, Agent for King 
Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, in the Low-Countries, and a glorious 
| benefactor to the public. He was the younger ſon of Sir Richard Greſham, Knight, 
Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord-Mayor of London, the nephew of Sir John Greſham laſt 
mentioned, and the younger brother of Sir John Greſham, Knight, who received that 
fs) Ward's Lives honour in Muſſelborough-Field. He was born at London in 1 519.(4), and having at- 
corn ae tained the rudiments of learning under proper maſters, he was removed to Gonville-Hall 
i in Cambridge, where he ſpent ſome years in his ſtudies (5); notwithſtanding which, he 
_ (5) Annales de reſolved, as trade had been ſo fortunate in the hands of his family to embark therein; 
| — for which his father had made proviſion, by binding him apprentice to his uncle Sir John 
Greſham; in conſequence of which prudent meaſure he was admitted a member of the 
1 Mercers Company in 1543 (c). In a ſhort time after this he married his wife Anne, the 
fedors, p. 6. Widow of William Read, of Fulham in the county of Middleſex, Eſq; and the daughter 
of William Fernley, of Weſtcreting in the county of Suffolk (4). He ſeems to have 
on. — 4 * lived at home, and to have purſued the buſineſs of a Merchant with great diligence during 
the life of his father, and had very probably a view of ſucceeding him in his employment 
of managing the King's money affairs at Antwerp, a matter of great conſequence, ſince 
the time of King Henry the Eighth, whoſe ambition had drawn him into great difficulties 
both at home and in foreign parts; for here he had been obliged to debaſe his coin, and 
had run there into great debts, which were heightened by exorbitant uſury as well as by a 
(0% Strype's Me. Variety of artifices, which were familiar to the dealers in money in thoſe times (e). It ap- 
 morlals, Vol. II. rears, however, that Mr Greſham was diſappointed in his expectations; for, upon the 
* demiſe of his father, Sir William Danſell was appointed the King's Agent at Antwerp, by 
(f) Wheeler's thoſe who had the direction of public affairs in the minority of Edward the Sixth (5). 
reatiſe of Cn But his management was ſuch, that the King finding himſelf under great difficulties ſent 
M for him home, in order to enquire more ſtrictly into the nature and amount of his debts 
% Memorial of but Sir William thinking Antwerp the ſafer place declined his return (g); and upon this, 
* Gahan: amongft other Merchants, Mr Greſham was ſent for to Council, and his opinion aſked 
about the management of theſe affairs, which he delivered ſo freely and clearly, that a re- 
ſolution was immediately taken, without any ſuit of his, to ſend him thither; and he 
(b) Strypz's Me- Was accordingly ſent in the cloſe of the year 1551, according to our ſtyle as it then ſtood, 
morials, Vol. II. or in the beginning of the ſucceeding year as we now write (5). He found this a very per- 
EP plexed and troubleſome buſineſs, and attended with circumſtances equally oppreſſive and 
diſhonourable. The King owed very large ſums of money to different perſons, for which 
(i) King Edward he not only gave his own ſecurity under the broad ſeal of England, but likewife joined 
dau wan that of the city of London ; and after doing all this abroad, entered into recognizances to 
rials, Vol. 11. indemnify the city at home (1). The intereſt was very high, feldom under ten per cent. 
P-319 ſometimes twelve; beſides which, other great advantages were taken, by varying the ex- 
(% King Edward Change, to the great prejudice of the nation, and by conſtraining the King to take jewels 
Vick's Jouraale or goods at their own prices, to his extreme detriment (). All theſe obſtacles Mr Gre- 
(1) Strype's Me- ſham had to ſtruggle | iS beſides fome oppoſition the propoſals he made mer with from 
morials, Vol. Il, ſome of the Council A home, who it is probable did not clearly conceive his meaning (1). 


88 For he ſeems at firſt to have ſought the confidence and good opinion of the uſurers he 
ters. had to deal with, by following the practice of his predece and recommending their 


G lem ibid. goods to a good market (n), at the ſame time that he offefed a ſcheme to be etly 


managed 


(1) This Memo- 
rial, which on 
account of it's 
length is omitted 
here, the reader 
may find printed 
at large by Dr 
Ward in bis 
Lives of the Cre- 
ſham Profeſſors, 
p. 8. 


(2) Haynes's 
Collection of 
State-Papers, 
&c. Vol. I. Po 
132. 


charged. 
| —_— the nation. This wiſe 


CY 


G'R E S H A NMI. 

manaved at home for diſcharging the King's debts, and bringing him out of them . 
dually, without | feeling any of. thoſe difficulties with which pa ments had been 
embarraſſed, and this was by receiving twelve or thirteen - hundred 
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pounds a week from the 


Exchequer, wh:ch Mr Greſham took: up daily in bills at Antwerp in his own name, fo 
that the remittances were made without ſinking the exchange; and thus is the ſpace of * 


about two years, he diſcharged this manſtrgus 
he might have borrowed. whatever ſums he would. and at the ſame time r 


loan, raiſed the King's credit Muh, that 


ed a very 


great ſervice to the nation (n) [A]. In the courſe of this negotiation, he had frequent occaſion g/ Memorial of 
to meddle with political affairs, as well & thoſe immediately committed to his charge, through 7 © 
the application of the Emperor's filter, then Regent in the Low-Countries, as well as of the 

King his maſter, ſo that he made ar leaſt forty journies to and from Court, during the 


remainder of that ſhort reign (o). It is certain that this ſervice of his was very acceptable (.) Kiog £4- 


to the young Monarch; who, as it ap 


his wiſe project to bear (p). 


pears from the moſt authentic memorials, 
under his own hand, looked at leaſt as carefully into thefe matters himſelf, as any of the 
Privy-Council, and in all probability was the beſt ſup 


choke ener 
e rials, and that of 
port Mr Greſham had in bringing T. . 


As a mark of his favour, about three weeks before his death, „% Runes 
the King granted him one hundred pounds a year to him and his heirs for ever, promifing 
him at the ſame time a more ſuitable reward, adding theſe remarkable words, You ſball 


State Papers, 
Vol. J. p · 132. 
compared with 


know that you have ſerved à King (). He obtained beſides this in the courſe of that reign, l- 
the grant of a houſe of Grey-Friers, in the county of Carmarthen (r); and in the very 

laſt year of it, the reverſion of Weſtacre, a Priory of Black- Canons, in the county of 2 Memorial of 
Norfolk, after the demiſe of Mary, Ducheſs of Richmond, to whom King Henry VIII. — 
had granted it, of the value of about three hundred pounds a year (). But notwithſtand- (7) Tanner's No- 
ing his good ſervices, and the loſs of all his future coming by ſea from Antwerp, he was 1 
removed from his poſt of agent in that city for the Cĩown, without any reaſon aſſigned (?). 


Mr Greſham. however was not of a diſpoſition to fit flill and ſuffer without ſpeaking, on 


Queen roundly, what he had done for the Crown 
while worn by her brother, of which ſhe rea 


loſſes he had ſuſtained, and hinted the hardſhip he laboured under in being ſhut out from 


the contrary, he remonſtrated to the 


( Idem ibid. 
p. 362. 
ped all the advantage; he repreſented the G Memorial of 


her Royal preſence and favour, who had brought her brother out of his difficulties, while 
he ſaw ſome careſſed and preferred who had no ſmall hand in bringing him into them (2). ( Aﬀerted in 


At the ſame time he made a tender of his ſervice to the 
with reſpect to a debt that was due to him of four hundred pounds from the Duke of 
Northumberland. This method though a little unuſal, had a good effect, and he was 
ſoon after reſtored again to his poſt, in which he remained during the reſt of her reign 


Queen, and deſired her favour 1 Mene- 


(w) Rymer's 
Federa, Tom. 


(w), and towards the cloſe of it was obliged to borrow money in a manner, and upon terms — k. 710 
that muſt have been very diſagreeable to him, ſince he was obliged to give fourteen per | 


cent, excluſive of brokerage, and at the ſame time a collateral ſecurity (x). 
favour that it appears he received during this reign, was the grant of an hoſpital at Maſſing - een 
ham-Parva in Norfolk, which had been united to the priory of Weſtacre, which was in 36. 

Queen Elizabeth at her acceſſion found things at home and abroad ,,, rere 


his hands before (y). 


The only (x) See 
cou A 


war, p- 


in a very broken and diſtreſſed condition, which imputing rather to the circumſtances of Notitia Monat, 


the times, and the conſequences of her ſiſter's marriage, than to the want either of inte- 
grity or ability in her miniſters, ſhe retained as many as it was poſſible of them in her ſer- 

Amongſt theſe was Mr Greſham, whom ſhe immediately employed in provid- 
ing and buying up arms, beſtowed upon him the honour of knighthood, and engaged 


vice (2). 


[4] Rendered a very great ſervice to the nation. ] We 


learn moſt of theſe particulars with great certainty from 
Mr Greſham's own memorial hereafter mentioned (1). 
In that he informs us, that at the time he was appoint- 
ed agent, the King owed two hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds Flemiſh, that the exchange was ſunk ſo low 
as ſixteen ſhillings Flemiſh for a pound ſterling; that the 
intereſt was ten per cent. and the loſs by exchange a 
great deal more, beſides the additional impoſition of 
jewels and goods, which under ſuch circumſtances could 
not well be avoided. But by the method that Mr Gre- 
ſham adyiſed, and in conſequence of his advice, the 
Duke. of Northumberland ordered to be purſued, and 
that twelve hundred and twenty pounds ſhould be paid 
to his aſſigns every week (2) ; the remittances were 
made with. ſo much care and addreſs, that the 
was raiſed to twenty, and even to two and twenty ſhil- 
lings, and at theſe rates the King's (debts were diſ- 
by which one hundred thouſand pounds were 
practice of his was alſo 
felt in the price of commodities, : by which he ates 
the nation could not profit leſs than four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Another advantage was, that the money 


which had been carried out, was t back again. 
It raiſed. the King's credit highly , fo that | 
being undervalued and treated with an air of diflidence 


and contempt, which the bankers at Antwerp would 
uſe even to their own ſoverei 
ted in the higheſt degree, 
VOI. IV. No. 199. 


, he came to be reſpec- 
that he might have bor- 


p. 362. 


(2) Camden, 
Annal. p. 26. 
Stowe, Holin- 
ſhed, Speed, 
n 
rowed what ſums he pleaſed. In the performance of 

theſe ſervices, Mr Greſham often ſtretched his own credit, 

and kept up the exchange at his proper riſk, by which 

he loſt two or three hundred pounds at a time more 

than once; and on a particular occaſion took up fifty 

thouſand pounds for the King's ſervice. If it had not 

been for this management, the debt might have been 

continued and growing, and would have ſwelled to fif- 

teen hondred thouſand pounds by the time in which he 

made this repreſentation. But after all, it was the 

young King's ſcheme of retrenching in his expences, 

and taking various methods, ſuch as keeping the lead 

in his own hands, by Mr Greſham's advice ; ſelling 

ſaperfluous church plate, putting penal laws in force, 

and commuting all felonies for money, &c. ' which arts 

were of Northumberland's devifing, that enabled him 

to comply punQually with thoſe weekly payments, 

as this was the grand inftroment for removing this in- 

cumbrance (3). One or two particulars more we muſt (3) See the 

not omit, the merchants of the Hanſe or, as called here, King's Journal, 
of the Steel-yard, for ſome miſconduR, received a ſevere 5 the {cond 
check, and this was ſo acceptable to the merchants of the 
Staple, that they lent King Edward forty thouſand 


volume of 
Strype's Memo- 
rials. 


pounds (4) at one time, which ſeems to have been Mr 
the crown in the (4) King Edward 


Greſham's firſt 


riment of ſervi 


R E S H A M. 
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hin to borrow a-ſum of money for her at Antwerp, upon the ſecurity of the city of Lon- 
don, for obtaining of whith, ſhe directed her letters to the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen; and 
thereupon her Majeſty's requeſt was very readily granted (a). The conduct of Sir Thomas 
Greſham in this and in other points of the like nature, ſeems to have been fo acceptable to 
the Queen his miſtreſs, who was an excellent judge of men's abilities; and knew how to 
employ' them in the way moſt to her advangage ;z that it is probable ſhe advanced him 
about this time to the higheſt charge of which a per ſon in his ſtation was capable, by con- 
ſtituting bim her merchant (b). That he was fo afterwards, is on all hands acknowledged 
(c), and that he became ſo early, appears extremely probable for ſeveral teaſons; it was 
about this time that he built his ſpacious and magnificent houſe in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, which 
is ſtill remaining, which as a judicious writer well obſerves, he muſt have been moved to 
erect, by his thinking it neceſſary to place himſelf in a ſituation moſt convenient and ſuit- 
able to his character, which ſhews that he muſt have altered his condition, and have ac- 
quired a ſettlement at home (d). Accordingly in 1562, we find that Sir Thomas Smith, 
who was ſent into France to execute a commiſſion of great importance on the part of the 
Queen, had his credit upon him, which makes it highly likely that he was then the Queen's 
merchant (e). It is alſo certain that the care of borrowing money abroad, was committed 
to William Herle, as appears by his inſtructions dated Auguſt 16th, in the year laſt men- 
tioned, upon the ſecurity of the city of London as before (F). In 1563, the Ducheſs of 
Parma then Regent for King Philip in the Low-Countries, under pretence of the plague 
which then raged in England, prohibited the bringing of Engliſh:commodities to Ant- 
werp, though the real cauſe of that ſtrange ſtep was an act of parliament paſſed a ſmall 
time before, for prohibiting pins, knives, hats, girdles, ribbons, and other ſmall manufactures, 
from being brought into this kingdom, our own people by the encouragement of ſome 
eminent Engliſh merchants, and amongſt them Sir Thomas Greſham, having lately ſet 
them up (g). But it being quickly found that the inhabitants of Antwerp ſuffered more 
by this prohibition than the ſubjects of England; a negotiation was ſet on foot the next 
year for reſtoring things to their former ſtate, in which, as Sir Thomas Greſham had no 
ſhare, it amounts to a full proof, that except in extraordinary caſes his agency in thoſe 
parts was at an end (H). In 1564, he loſt, to his great affliction his only ſon Richard Greſham, 
whoſe corps was interred in the church at St Helen's (i), and Sir Thomas, like a wiſe man, to 
alleviate the ſenſe of his private misfortune, elevated his thoughts beyond the narrow 
ſphere of a family, and reſolved to place his future ſatisfaction in things of a public nature: 
This in all probability induced him to revive that glorious deſign which firſt entered into 
the mind of Sir Richard Greſham his father, of building a Burſe or public edifice in which 
the merchants might aſſemble, without being expoſed to the injuries of wind and weather, 
as in Lombard-ſtreet where they had hitherto met (r). He therefore made his intentions 
known to the city, that if they would procure him a proper piece of ground at their charge, 
he would erect ſuch a ſtructure at his own expence (/), which offer was thankfully accepted 
and punctually performed [BJ. Sir Thomas had ſcarce entered upon the execution of this 
Fe ports | Wis grand 


12380 


(4) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors, P · 11. 


(5) See Holinſhed, 
Stowe, and Speed. 


(e) Camden. An- 
nal. p. 223. 


(4) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feflors, P · 11. 


(e) Strype's Liſe 
df Sir T. Smith. 


V Cotton's 
Diſcourſe of a fo- 
teign war, p. 56. 


65) Wheeler's 
Treatiſe of Com- 
merce, p. 39, 
40. 


(5) Camden, 
| Stowe, Strype, 
= &c. 


(i) Stowe's Sur- 
vey, edit. 1603. 
2. 174» 


(Y) Lambard's 
Dictionary, 

p. 174+ 

(J) Stowe's Sur- 
vey, edit. 1720. 
b. ii. p. 135. 


[BI Which offer wwas thankfully accepted, and punc- 
tunlly performed] The beſt account we have of this 


matter is from John Stowe, and indeed we need not with 


66) Stowe's Sur- 
vey of London, 
edit. 1593. P · 
150. | 
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a better; for in matters relating to this capital, and 
which happened in his own time, none could be more 
diligent in obſerving, or more faithful in recording. 
His words are theſe (6): * In the year 1566, certain 


' + houſes upon Cornhill, and the like upon the back 
thereof in the ward of Broad-ſtreet, with three allies, 


© the firft called Swan-alley, opening into Cornhill ; 
the ſecond called New-alley, paſſing through out of 
Cornhill into Broad-ſireet ward, over againit St Bar- 
tilmew-lane ; the third called St Chriſtopher's-alley, 
opening into Broad ſtreet ward, and into St Chriſto- 
pher's pariſh, containing in all fourſcore houſeholds, 
were firſt purchaſed by the citizens of London, for 
more than three thouſand five hundred thirty-two 

pounds, and were fold for four hundred feventy eight 
pounds, to ſuch perſons as ſhould take them down, 
and carry the ſtuff from thence ; alſo the ground or 

plot was made plain at the charges of che city, and 
then poſſeſſion thereof was by certain aldermen in the 

name of the whole citizens, given to dir Thomas 
Greſham, Knight, agent to the Queen's highneſs, 
thereupon to build a Burſe or place for merchants to 
aſſemble in at his own proper charges; and he, on 
the ſeventh of June, laying the firſt ſtone of the foun- 
dation, being briek, accompanied with ſome alder- 
men, every of them laid a piece of gold, which the 
workmen took up, and ferthwith followed upon the 
ſame with ſach diligence, that by the month of No- 
vember in the year 1567, the ſame was covered with 
flate, and ſhortly after fully finiſhed. This noble 

building was a long ſquare with walks on every fide, 

ſupported by pillars of marble, after the manner of 
the famous burſe at Antwerp, and not at all inferior 

| 5 


to it in any reſpect, either of utility or magnificence ; 
the upper part of this edifice was divided into ſhops, 
which were let out by Sir Thomas at a yearly rent. 
The ſize of theſe ſhops was ſeven feet and a half 
long, arid five' feet broad, which being ſo ſmall; it 
often happened that the ſame perſon rented more 
than one of them. And there were likewiſe at firſt, 
other thops fitted up in vaults below, but theſe bein 
found very inconvenient by reaſon of their dampn 
and want of light, the vaults were ſoon let oat io 
other uſes. The upper ſhops were in all one handred 
and twenty, twenty-five on the caft fide, and twenty- 
five on the welt, on the ſouth fide thirty-five and an 
half, and thirty: four and an half on the north; which 
when the others were laid aſide, paid one with ano- 
ther a rent of four pounds ten ſhillings a year apon 
| leaſes of twenty-one years. The perſons placed in 
them by Sir Thomas, were of different trades, chiefly 
young men of {mall fortunes but induſtrious, who by 
their diligence brought great buſineſi to their ſhops, 
and employed ſome thouſands of: poor people in 
working our manufactures.” Dr Ward has cauſed a 
very fine print of this ſtructure to be inſerted in his 
work, engraved from a draught made the very year it 
was finiſhed, on which was the following inſcription 
(7). 
triennii ſpatis bie abſolutam wides, a fundamentis 
ſus extrucndam curavit ; Thomas Greſhamus eques, 
Regie urbis ornamentum, et uſum pablicum.. Anno 1566, 
die 7, menſix ſunii But this glorious ornament of the 
capital of the Britiſh empire, could not refiſt the power- 
ful flames of that dreadful conflagration in 1666, yet 
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was ſpeedily rebuilt by the city and the Mercers com- 
pany, with a magnificence worthy of their truſt, of the 
public uſe for which it was deſigned, and the place in 
which it ſtands. We are told, and that from good in- 

ſormation, 


Par ticum hanc Londinenſem, quam tanto artificio (7) Ward's Lives 
gere of Greſham Pro- 
a 4 ſeſſors, p · 12. 
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grand deßgu, bet the Queen's affairs talled him abroad. For id the ſame: year 1566; hewas 
ſent; over to Antwerp to take up: money for her Majeſty; which! he did, to:the ſum of four- 
teen thouſand fit: hundred ſixty- ſeven pounds ſi ſniillings and eight pence Flemiſh, payable at 
Antwerp the twentieth of February following. And there was then prolonged from the 


20th of Auguſt, the. ſum of thirty- four thouſand three hundred eighty - ſive pounds thirteen 


| ſhillings and four pence Flemiſh; due likewiſe. from the Queen, and payable the twentieth 


principle, that it was more for the 


af February. Theſe ſums amounted together to forty · nine thouſand and fiſty- three pounds. 
And in December the ſame year, there was another debt of the Queen's prolonged, being 
the ſum of eight thouſand five hundred thirty-two pounds Flemiſh, for ſix months (m). 
This muſt have been a matter of neceſlity, and in a particular manner convenient to the 
Queen's ſervice, wha wanted to make uſe of that money abroad ; for otherwiſe Sir Thomas 
Greſham would hardly have been employed therein, ſince it was directly againſt his own 

Queen's honour, and at the ſame time much more for 
her advantage, to borrow of her own ſubjects than. of foreigners, and upon which principle 
he had actually procured a loan three years before (2). It is not however either impoſſible 
or improbable, that by ſtating and prolonging theſe debts in the manner before mentioned, 
he had in view the gaining time to ſettle ſome means for paying and diſcharging them, as 
a neceſſary. foundation for the Queen's borrowing upon. eaſy terms at home for the future 
(o), His great building in Cornhill, was proſecuted with ſuch diligence, that in the month 
of November 1367, it was covered with flate, and ſoon after was in à manner finiſhed (2). 
On the thirteenth of September 1.568, Cardinal Chaſtillion, who retired out of France for 


the ſafety of his perſon, landed at Towcr- wharf, where, by a ſecret order from the Queen, 
he was received by Sir Thomas Greſham, and conducted to his own houſe with the Biſh 


($) Bacon's 
Works, Vol. 
IV. Pp: 335. 


(9g) Maimbourg 
Hiſtoire du Cal- 


viniſme, p. 199» 


(10) Thoan. 
Hiſt. ſui Temp». 
lib, xviit. 


(17) Davila Hi- 
ſtours Ur. ili. 


(12) P. Daniel 
Hiſtoire de 
France, tom. 
Im. p · 493+ 


(13) Brantome 
dans l' Elege de 
M. Tavannes. 


(14) Camdeni 
Annal. Elizabe- 
the, p. 175, 
176. 


(13) Memoires 
de Mais ou de 
Coligni, p. 351. 


(16) Camden, 
Stowe, Speed. 


of Arles, who came over in his company, and the next day the Cardinal in his ſhort cloak 
and rapier by his ſide, rode with Sir Thomas and other perſons of diſtinction to the French 


church; to ſne w his approbatioh of the Proteſtant Religion, from thence to the Burſe as it 


 Greſham's houſeè in Bi 


tween? Monſteur and her Majeſty 


was then called in Cornhill, then to St Paul's church, and fo back again to Sir Thomas 


te-ftreet to dinner (2). On the 2oth of the ſame month, the 


Cardinal was conducted with all poſſible marks of honour to Court, where he had an au- 
dience of the Queen, and was very graciouſly received, which induced him to remain in 
England as long as he lived (7) [C]. There appears to have been more than ordinary no- 
tice taken of this foreigner, and we are aſſured that he made a very grateful return; for in 
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formation, that the 


1 


unn. 


pounds, which is a high and glorious inſtance of the 
wealth and ſpirit of the citizens of London. 

605 A, long as he lied] As we have been obliged 
td mention the coming over of this prelate, and ſome 


circumſtances of that /hogourable reception which he 


met with here, it may prahghly gravity the reader's 
curiofity to know who he was, why he came hither, 
and how he came to end his days by poiſon at Canter- 


bury, a crime to which this country has been in a great 


- meaſure an utter ſtrar ger (8). His name was Odet de 


Chatillon, a man of great quality by birth, and brother 
to Admiral Cotigni;/ bred to the Church in his youth, 
and preferred by the influence of His family to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Beauvais and o 4 Cardinal's hat (9). He 


became notwithſtanding all this a Proteſtant, and was 


once very near lofing his life by a tumult of the people, 
on account of his celebrating the Communion in his 
own palace upon Eaſter-day, initead of being preſent at 
Maſs in his own cathedral as they expected (10). He 


_ was a man of a very high ſpirit, and being provoked by 


ſome aſperſions, as if he meant to trim between both 
parties, and to eloſe with that which happened to pre- 
vail, he laid aſide his robes, wore a ſecular dreſs, and 
took the title of Count de Beauvais, that all the world 


| might ſee he was not aſhamed to own himſelf a Prote- 


ſtant (11), However it is reported, that being inform- 
ed the Pope had excommunicated and deprived him of 
his dignity, he reſumed his Cardinal's habit, and was 


actually married in it to Elizabeth de Lore (72h. After 


wardsiperceiving his party betrayed in France, and his 
lifs in danger, he retired to the coaſts of Normandy 3 
and at length finding no other way to ſecure himſelf from 
his enemies, diſpuiſed as a faifor embarked for Eng- 
land (13). How he was received here, and what im- 
portant ſervice he rendered the Queen, the reader has 
ſeen in the text (i4) ; but it is alfo very certain, that 
he was highly zealous in promoting the marriage be . 
"(8 which was e- 
qually acceptable to the Proteſtants in France, and to the 
Fapiſts in England, both being perſuaded they ſhould' 
have found their advantage in it'(16). We are told in 
a certain ſecret hiſtory, that upon this occaſion, and 
out of zeal for this' match, the Cardinal let the Queen 
know, the Earl of Leiceſter gave out that ſhe was con- 


expence of this moſt ſuperb ſtruc - 
ture, fell little, if at all, ſhort of four-ſcore thouſand 
this his death is aſeribed (17). 
terbury, in 157 


kracted to him, which leſſened her reputation abroad, 
and reſtrained the addreſſes of foreign princes, and to 


It happened at Can- 
©, as he was returning to France on the 


invitation of his brother the Admiral, then reconciled. 


to the Court and it does not appear that there was 
much ſuſpicion of poiſon at that time. But two years 
afcerwards a domeſtic of his being executed at Rochelle 
for another offence, he voluntarily confeſſed that he 


had poiſoned his maſter, with circumſtances that put 


the matter out of doubt (18). If the reader ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the Queen was never in earneſt as to this 


match, and' that her miniſtry were privy to this, and 


conſequently the Earl of Leiceſter, under no tempta- 
tions ta commit ſuch a crime upon that account, he 
may conſult the authorities referred to in the margin, 
which may incline him to ſuſpend his judgment in that 
particular (19). On the other hand, if it ſhould be 
ſuppoſed more reaſonable to believe the powerfal ene- 
mies of the Cardinal in France, took this methad to 
be rid of him ; it is but doing juſtice to. obſerve, that 
they had provided another method, which was that of 
the maſſacre at Paris, which followed immediately af. 
ter, and in which his brother the Admiral was involved, 
as he probably would have been, if he had not died in 


courſe 
wars, 


of foreign 
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(o) Stowe's Sur- 
vey, b. i. p · 


286. 
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pe 135. 


(g) Camden, An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 
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p · 662. = 
Strype's Annals, 
Vol. II. p. 238. 


(7) Stowe's An- 


nals, 


p. 662. 


Strype's Annals, 


(17) Leicefter's 
Commuuwealth, 

edit. 1641, | 
amo. p. 20. 


18) Strypes 
4 Fol. II. 


5 239. 


(19) Camden. 
Annal. Elizabe- 


thæ, 
148, 


p. 147. 
149. 


Earl of Leice- 


ſter's 


Letters to 


Sir Francis Wal- 
ſingham. 


England (20). Vet having entered thus far into this jo} a— 


| ite, liv. i 
the libels publiſhed and diſperſed by the 3 * ” 


matter, we muſt alſo let the reader know, that amon 


the court of Spain, in the Low- Countries, there was 
one in which it was objected, that Queen Elizabeth's 
friendſhip was fatal to all who relied upon it, and the 
names of ten or twelve noble perſons are mentioned to 


prove this, and amongft theſe Cardinal Chaftillion (21). (21) Written by 


An anſwer was penned to this by an eminent Miniſter 
of State, which 1s yet preſerved, and therein it is aſ- 
ſerted, that though the cardinal was poiſoned in Eng- 
land, yet it was by ſubornation and practice of ſome in 
France, as was confeſſed by the criminal when taken 
and executed 4 ; which it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive would ve been alledged, if the man's confeſ- 
ſion had not 


a j eſu 
fictitio 


it under a 
us name. 


been a thing notorious (22). It muſt be (22) M. ss. 


admitted that this. is far from being a clear account of Burghlcian. 
the mares ; but if it be a true one, it is all that we 
pretended to give, and the moſt inquiſitive reader per- 
haps will ſcarce be able to find a better (23). oh 


[DJ Who 


| (23) Stowe, 


Strype, Camden. 
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about 'ſix weeks time after his arrival, a large ſhip of Biſcay, together with four: pirinaces, 
which the Spaniards call Aſſabres, were chaſed into the harbour of P. | 
received protection (s). There was on board the large ſhip, a very conſiderable ſum in 
ready money, amounting to above two hundred thouſand piſtolettes, which as the money 
of the King of Spain, was demanded by his embaſſador Don Giraldo Deſpes, who being 
informed that it was brought on ſhore for ſecurity, became very uneaſy about it (); the 
Cardinal Chaſtillion in the mean time informed the 
long to his Catholic Majeſty, but was in truth the property of ſome Genoeſe 'merchants, 
from whom the King of Spain had taken it by force, and meant to fend it to the Duke 
of Alva in the Low-Countries, where he was in great want of money. Secretary Cecil 
therefore being apprized by Sir Thomas Greſham, of the great benefit that would reſult to 
the Queen by cauſing this money to be coined, adviſed her Majeſty to take this bold ſtep, 
and to acquaint the Spaniſh miniſter, that ſhe would be anſwerable to thoſe whoſe money 
it really was, give them ſecurity for it, and a compenſation for the loan of it, or would re- 
ſtore it when it ſhould be made appear that it actually belonged to the King of Spain (u). 
Proper ſecurity was accordingly given, the conſent of the Genoeſe obtained, and Sir Thomas 
Greſham, to countenance a ſtep which he took to be ſo much for the nation's ſervice, ſent to 
the Tower five ſacks of Spaniſh royals, to be coined for the Queen's uſe, each ſack weigh- 
ing nine hundred ſeventy-two pounds eleven ounces (/): this bold but very judicious pro- 
ceeding was attended with very. ſurprizing conſequences at home and abroad, for the 
Duke of Alva was no ſooner acquainted with it, than he cauſed the Engliſh merchants 
at Antwerp to be arreſted, and all their effects to be ſeiaed; to retaliate which, the Queen 
had recourſe to the fame extremities here in reſpect to the Spaniards, notwithſtanding there 
wanted not ſome amongſt her minifters, who under the ſpecious pretence of a due regard 
to equity and the laws of nations, were for reſtoring the money, and throwing the whole 
blame upon Sir William Cecil, who, very narrowly eſcaped (x) | Dl. The then ſituation 
of affairs might well affect even ſo 
he knew that the publick demands would require a ſupply of money, beyond the produce of 
the Queen's ordinary revenue ; he likewiſe knew that the aſſiſtance uſually procured from 
Antwerp, was no longer to be expected ; and he was not the leſs diſturbed at thele con- 
ſiderations, from his being thoroughly perſwaded, that if any ſiniſter accident fell out, it 
would be wholly aſcribed to his counſels (y). Being under this dilemma he fent for Sir 
Thomas Greſham, and communicated to him theſe difficulties which he laboured to re- 
move, by ſhewing him, that if ſhe punctually adhered to her promiſes, the Queen's ne- 
cefſities might as eaſily and with much greater credit, be ſupplied at London by her own 
merchants, than at Antwerp by foreigners, who could have no view in any thing they did 
but their private advantage (z). To this many object ions were made by that wary mini- 
ſter, to which Sir Thomas Greſham gave at leaſt probable ſolutions, as appears from a very 


curious account of this conference, which is ſtill extant, and which, will remain a laſting 


(=] Ward's Lives 
ot Gretham ro- 
feſſors, p. 13. 


| (24) See the ar- 
ticle of CECIL 
[WILLIAM]. 


(25) Life of Wil- 


liam Lord Bur- 


lewh, to. 1738. 
p. 47 · 


and unque ſt ionable monument of this gentleman's wonderful abilities, and honeſt:exertion 


n, that this money did not be- 


of them for the ſervice of his country (a) [E]. But when he had carried his point with 


[D] Who very narrowly eſcaped] In another part 
of this work, we have repreſented this advice as pro- 
ceeding entirely from Sir William Cecil, and expoſing 
him to more danger than almoſt any other ſtep in the 
courſe of his long adminiſtration ; we mean not to con- 
tradict this fact here, but to explain it (24). The 
Queen took the advice of Secretary Cecil ; Secretary 
Cecil might well take the advice in things that fell 
within the ſphere of his knowledge, of Sir Thomas 
Greſham. It is very probable that Cardinal Chaſtillon 
might acquaint his friend Sir Thomas, that this money 
did not belong to the King of Spain, but to the mer- 
chants of Genoa. This we ſay is very probable, but 
that he perſwaded ſome of the Genoeſe to conſent that 
it ſhould be coined, and that he ſent new Spaniſh money 
of his own to be coined likewiſe is very certain; but it 
is not quite ſo probable that he knew Secretary Cecil's 
reaſons for perſwadirg the Queen to ſtop that money, 
which were chiefly three, and becauſe they are not 
clearly ſet down elſewhere, we ſhall expreſs them here 


(25). In the firſt place, ſome of the greateſt perſons 


in England and of the & arts council, ſuch as the 
Lord High-Treaſurer (Wincheſter), the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earls of Northumberland, Arundel, and Lei- 
fler, were inclined to ſecure their own greatneſs, by 
having an heir apparent to the Crown, as much in their 
interelt as the reigning Queen, which induced them to 
think of procuring the Queen of Scot's right to be ac- 
knowledged, and to keep fair with the King of Spain, 
to whom moſt of theſe great men were under perſonal 
obligations, which was quite'contrary to Cecil's ſcheme 
of politics, and to his miſtreſs's inclinations. The ſe- 
cond was, that the Duke of Alva, at this very tine 
had his agents in England to ſurvey the coaſts, exa- 
mine the harbours, and give him all other lights for fa- 


the 


cilitating an invaſion whenever it ſhould be neceſſary. 
Theſe two motives were ſufficient to determine the Se- 
cretary to detain. this money, jn order to diſappoint his 


deſigns ; and the third reaſon which induced him to 


follow Greſham's advice was, the foreſight he had; of 
what the conſequences muſt be of this ſtep when taken, 
amovgſt which there was none more apparent than this, 
that it would put it out of the Queen's power to bor- 
row any more money at Antwerp ; which conſideration 
might have hindered this proceeding, notwithſtanding 
the two former reaſons, if the borrowing the ſilver and 
coining it, had not. removed this objection, with all, 
which no doubt he acquainted the Queen, who for that 
reaſon remained firm to him, and delivered him from 
thoſe who would otherwiſe have taken occaſion from 
hence to deſtroy him (26). We find that there never was 
any miniſter more diligent, more ſollicitous in his en- 
quiries into the true intereſts of this nation, with re- 
ſpect to manufactures, foreign commerce, coin, ex- 
eſtabliſhing new companies, and other things of 
the like nature than Sir William Cecil, afterwards Baron. 
of Burleigh, and in making himſelf; maſter of theſe 
points, which he did to a great degree; there is no 
doubt, that he received a great part of his information 
from Sir Thomas Greſham, whoſe merit in this reſpect, 
as it was very great, ſo, it ought to be known to poſte- 
rity, which is all that is here intended (27). 
[E] For the ſervice of his country | I be pafi 
ferred to in the text is ſomewhat long, and the, lan- 


guage none of the beſt ; but notwithſtanding this, it is 


clear, curious, and tq the purpoſe; Beſides jt is the 
beſt juſtification that, we can offer for what is advanced 
in the foregoing note, and therefore we cannot but re- 
commend it to the reader's ſerious peruſal (28). * Se- 
* cretary Cecil, ſays John Stowe, who then * 

* the 


age Fe 


bv. where they 


great and grave a miniſter as Cecil, in a very high degree; 


(26) Peck's De- 
fiderata Curioſa, 
Vol. 1. p · 15. 


(27) Serype, 
Sto ue, Ward. 
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(28) Stowe's 
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the Secretary, and had 
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procured leave to propoſe the intended loan to the Merchant-Ad- 


venturers, he found- himſelf not a little deceived in the event. For they, inſtead of debat- 
ing this matter with that ſeriouſneſs and ſecrecy a thing of ſuch conſequence required, 
referred it for their own ſecurity probably to a general aſſembly, and the buſineſs being 
agitated by the confuſion incident to a common- hall, was with little conſideration and leſs 
decency rejected. Sir Thomas Greſham immediately applied himſelf to the Secretary, and 


propoſed a means of getting over this di 
Privy-Council to that potent Campany of 
and the miſtake of which they had been guilty, both roundly and rationally, as the rea- 


only which was by procuring a letter from the 


erchants, repreſenting the matter to them, 


der may ſee at the bottom of the page (5) [F]. This had it's effects, for ſeveral alder- 
men 236. 
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the Exchequer, feared that the merchants ſhould not 
have money enough to carry on the trade, as they 
would have had if all were open with Antwerp. And 
the Queen owing much money to the merchants and 
to her creditors abroad, ſhe intended out of the cu- 
ſtoms of cloth to have repaid them, which ſhe feared 


gers did, which he would wiſh again in ſuch time 
© of extremity to be uſed, for that he knew our mer- 
© chants were able to do it, becauſe the debt is divided 
into many men's hands, and by no means can hinder 
them having intereſt.” This homely detail of a pri- 
yate conference between the Queen's t miniſter 


therefore would fall ſhort, the trade being removed und Sir Thomas Greſham, does equal credit to both 


to a new place. Theſe doubts the Secretary im- 
parted to Sir Thomas Greſham ; who knowing well 
the ſtate of trade and of the merchants, told the Se- 
cretary, that, in his opinion, he needed not to make 
any doubt of that ſeeming difficulty, viz. of the 
Queen's payment of her e if ſhe ſaw her mer · 
chants well paid in London their firſt payment, which 
was half of her debt to them For by that time the 
other money ſhould be payable here to her ſaid mer- 
chants, they ſhould have both plenty of money at 
Hamburgh and here. He aſſured him the goods that 
our merchants had ſhipped from Hamburgh hither, 
were well worth one hundred thouſand pounds and 
better. And the ſhipping that they made now hence 
with our commodities, was richly worth two hundred 
thouſand pounds and better. For that there would 
be above thirty thouſand pounds worth of cloths, 
the cuſtoms whereof would be worth to the Queen, 
at the leaſt ten thouſand pounds, which would diſ- 
charge, he ſaid, that debt, if the Queen pleaſed. 
And whereas the Secretary's greateſt care was, that our 
merchants ſhould not have money enough for to buy 
up our commodities ; Greſham told him, he needed 


not doubt of it, conſidering the great vent they had at 


Hamburgh already, and were like to have. There- 
fore he humbly beſeeched the Secretary, for the ſtay 
and advancing of the Queen's credit, ' that this 
{mall payment agreed upon already. at Hamburgh, 
might be paid, conſidering that he had written be- 
fore to the ſaid creditors, that they ſhould have a 
payment made there now this Auguſt ; which pay- 


ment he faid, would not a little advance her High- 


neſs's honour and credit. And how much her High- 


neſs's credit had ſtood her in ſtead beyond the ſeas for 


ready money, it was now too tedious and long a mat- 
ter to trouble him withal. But that if he were able 
to perſuade the Queen's Majeſty, and him the Secre- 
tary, he would have that matter above all other 


things cared for, aſſuring him that he did know for 


certain, the Duke d' Alva was more troubled with the 
Queen's great credit, and with the vent of her com- 
modities at Hamburgh, than he was with any thing 
elſe, and quaked for fear, as Greſham expreſſed it. 
Which, as he ſaid, was one of the chiefeſt things that 
let and hindered, that the Duke could not come by 
the tenth penny that he then demanded for the ſale 


of all goods any kind of way in the Low-Countries, 


which Greſham believed would be his utter undoing. 
He adviſed therefore, that the Queen would in this 
time uſe no ſtrangers, but her own ſubjects, whereby 
he and all other Princes might ſee what a Prince of 
power ſhe was. And by this means there was no 
doubt but that her Highneſs ſhould cauſe the Duke of 
Alva to know himſelf, and to make that end with 
the Low-Countries, that her Majeſty would herſelf, 
what bruit ſoever was there ſpread abroad to the con- 
trary. And ſeeing he was entered ſo far, as he pro- 
ceeded with the Secretary concerning the Queen's 
credit beyond the ſeas, wherein he had travailed this 
twenty years ; he added, that by experience, in 
uſing our own merchants, he found great honour ac- 


crued to the Prince, and alſo great profit to the mer- 


chants and to the whole realm, whatſoever ſome of 
the merchants ſaid to the contrary. For when our 
Prince ought her own mere merchants ſixty or eighty 
thouſand pounds, then they knew themſelves, and 


| © were daily ready to ſerve as good, cheap as ſtran- 
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their memories ; it ſhews that the miniſter, though as 


able a man as any of that time, was very far from hav- 


ing a ſelf-ſufficient conceit of his own abilities, and as 
far from placing an implicit confidence ia the perſon he 
conſulted. He knew he wanted information, and he 
knew where he might ſeek it, but he likewiſe knew 
that it was fit to fift it ; and which is ſtill more than all 
the reft, after he had ſought and ſo ſifted, he could be 
ſteady in putting the counſel he had received and ap- 
proved in execution (29). It ſhews that the merchant 
was far from being mercenary, or from ſeeking to add 
to his own wealth, without conſidering from whence 


(29) See the ar» 
ticle of CECIL 
[Wittian] 


that addition muſt come. He knew how to conſult. 


his private intereſt upon proper occaſions, and he knew 


when the intereſt of the public ſo required, that it ought 


to give way. In fine, it ſhews that both the miniſter 


and the merchant ated in this great affair from a prin- 


ciple of public ſpirit, and whenever we diſcover this, 
we may admire and applaud, but we can never wonder 
at the great things which ſuch men do. Public ſpirit is 
the Philoſopher's-ſtone, in matters of ſtate, the ground 


upon which, if a political Archimedes will ſtand, he 


may move the world. 

[F] At the bottom of the page] We have the ac- 
count of this tranſaction alſo from the ſame authority, 
and that the reader may form a juſt notion of it, it is 
requiſite to give it likewiſe in his own words (30). 
But this refuſal the Queen's council reſented much, 
and cauſed the Secretary to ſend a letter to the mer- 
* chants, importing how this offer of the Queen's was 
© a matter of great grace and favour, not much uſed 
before this time by any Prince, and therefore in right 
© to have been very thankfully received. That this 
practice of theirs looked as though they were utterly 
* careleſs of the Queen's honour, to make a hall mat- 
© terof it : and undiſcreetly deviſed, contrary to all 
former uſage, to make an open queſtion in a com- 
© mon hall, with a peremptory refuſal by holding u 
of their hands, without firſt giving a probable cauſe 
of their ſo doing: a uſage unmeet for the Prince's 
© cauſe: and the good offer of her Majeſty generally 
rejected, not only by the youth whom they the el- 
ders were commonly wont to blame to the Council for 
all diſorders in their aſſemblies, but by themſelves alſo 
© the heads. The Council added, that they muſt not 
* think that ſuch a dealing would be paſt over, as pre- 
chance as they had thought. But before they meant to 
* diſcloſe the ſame to the Queen, they thought good to 
* impart thus much unto them. Not that they cared 
for their payment of any money there (at Hamburgh) 
* for her Majeſty ; but that they (the Council) would 
* firit know how they could anſwer the ſame : and 
* then they would proceed to ſuch remedy, as ſhould 
© ſeem meet to them, and give them cauſe hereafter to 
© to think that they could, and muſt, for her Majeſty, 
© be anſwerable to all manner of perſons, according as 
© they ſhould deſerve well or ill in the ſervice of her 
© Majeſty and the realm Finally, that the matter 
* was ſuch, that they could not overpaſs, without im- 
«© parting to them, either to lay before them their 
« great overſight, or to require for diminution of their 
conceit againſt them, ſome declaration of their doings 
to be otherwiſe than they appeared: where hereto- 
fore they had many times dutifully made payment of 
* ſums of money for her Majeſty, on the other fide of 
* the ſeas: which had alſo been readily and juſtly re- 
paid them. And ſo doing, they did but the duty of 
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ng duly weighed: what was aſked, as well as what the 
conſequences might be of their refuſal, conſented in the months of November and De- 
cember to lend her Majeſty ſeveral ſums of money, to the amount in the whole of fixteen 
thouſand pounds for ſix months, at the rate of fix per cent (c). For theſe ſums the Queen 
gave them reſpectively ſeparate bonds, and likewiſe accuſtomed bonds to diſcharge them of 

W hen this term was expired, the money was continued for ſix months 
more, paying ſix per cent. again and brokerage, with which all parties were well ſatisfied (d). 
There is good reaſon to believe that the Queen did not meaſure the importance of this 
ſervice by the ſums borrowed, but by the facility of the method, and the conſequences 
with which it might be probably attended; and of this ſhe gave as clear and conſiſtent 


men and eminent merchants havi 


the ſtatute of uſury. 


evidence as thoſe who had rendered her this ſervice could deſire (e). For on the twenty. third 
of January 1570, the Queen attended by her nobility came from Somerſet-houſe, and en- 
tering the city by Temple-Bar, paſſed through Fleet- ſtreet, Cheapſide, and ſo by the North 
ſide of the Burſe, to Sir Thomas Greſham's houſe, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, where ſhe dined. 
After dinner her Majeſty returning through Cornhill, entered the Burſe on the South ſide, and 
after ſhe had viewed every part thereof above ground, eſpecially the pawn, which was richly 
ſurniſhed with all forts of the fineſt gooq; in the city, ſhe caufed the ſame Burſe by a 
herald and trumpet to be proclaimed the Royal-Exchange, and ſo to be called from 


thenceforth and not otherwiſe (f). 


We uſe here the words of honeſt John Stowe, but Mr 
Camden has more elegantly expreſſed it in his Annals (g). 


Thedefign of this was to ſhew, 


that the ſtrufture Sir Thomas Greſham had erected, was to ſupply the place of the change 
at Antwerp, to be thence forward the centre of commerce, the frat of mercantile inter- 
courſe, where all that had been formerly done by the Lombards, was to be tranſacted be- 
tween our own ſubjects and ſtrangers, ſignifying that the trade of England was now able 
to go alone, to ſupport itſelf and ſupply the Crown, and that this noble edifice was there- 
fore properly entitled, Excambium Regium, 1. e. THE Royar-Excnancet (5). After 
this mark of favour to her merchant, ſhe in a few days gave the like token of her 
grateful approbation of her miniſter's ſervices, by .creating Sir William Cecil, Baron of 
Burleigh, and expreſſing her reaſons in the preamble to his patent, which events we have 
learned from the judicious Camden, to conjoin as ſpringing from the ſame cauſe, the 


Queen's perſuaſion, that ſhe was now an. independent Princeſs, and to ex 


xpect her ſup- 


port only from Divine - Providence and the loyal affections of her ſubjects (i). Thefe are 
the genuine honours of thoſe two great men, and if with reſpect to Sir Thomas Greſham, 
they have, to pleaſe vulgar fancies, received ſome ſtrokes of fabulous varniſh, which can-- 


not be maintained by authentic hiſtory, it is very excuſable [G]. In 1572, the 


© honeſt ſubjects. And yet were always both thanked 
and favoured for the ſame.* There were indeed 


| ſome circumſtances that did not a little exaggerate 


| ſhifted and doubled a little, yet at length they ſeemed 


this conduct of their They were fo far from giv- 
ing Sir Thomas Greſham a denial, that though they 


ſo well diſpofed, that he communicated to them from 
the Queen, how ſhe intended by ſome previous pay- 
ments to affiſt them in rendering her this ſervice. 
They had never acquainted Sir Thomas with thoſe dif- 
ficulties they apprehended in the execution of this 
ſcheme, in order to their being removed, and that 


without making this experiment, they had preſumed 


(31) Camden, 
Stowe, Strype. 


(32) London, 
printed for Nat. 
Butler, 1623, 
4to. 


to communicate a propoſal of this high nature to their 
whole body, from whom it ooght to have been con- 
cealed, if it could not have been brought to bear. On 
the other hand, certain circumſtances might be alledged 
on their behalf; the method of managing this bufineſs 
was entirely new, and conſequently the lefs underſtood 
by them. They had but juſt opened a correſpondence 
at Hamburgh, and they were very apprehenſive of giv- 
ing the inhabitants any diſtaſte or diſtruſt, and the ſtate 
of publick affairs had not been ſo dark ſince the open 

ing of the Queen's reign ; a foreign war being appre- 
hended ; a rebellion broke out in the North ; and the 


=” minifters at variance amongſt themſelves (31). 


e may from hence. gather the reaſons why ſo ſmall a 
loan, after all this ſtir, was ſo kindly accepted ; Sir 
Thomas Greſham knew that all beginnings are diffi- 
cult, and that in the hands of able men, even great 
defigns have little of difficulty in them, except in their 
beginnings. | 

61 A is very excuſable.) There is a traditionary 
report, that the timber of which this fabric was built, 
was firſt framed and made in every reſpect fit to be ſet 
up, at Battisford, near 1 in Suffolk ; this is re- 
ferred to in an hiftorical Play, confiſting of two parts, 
the former of which repreſents the troubles of the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, under the reign of her fiſter Queen 
Mary ; and the latter, the building of the Exchange, 
and the famous victory over the Spaniſh fleet in 1588, 
where Sir Thomas is introduced ſpeaking to the Sword- 
Bearer, in the following manner (32). ö 


Queen 
being 

Tell them I wait here in the Mayor's Court; 
Beneath, in the Sheriff 's Court my workmen wait, 
Iz number full an hundred; y frame is read), 

All only flay their pleaſure, then aut of hand, 

Up goes my work, à credit to the land. 


This was well enough calculated to pleaſe a vulgar 
audience, and we may rely upon it was invented for 
that purpoſe. It would however be a very difficult if 
not impracticable taſk, to aſſign the exact time when it, 
was firft opened for the uſe of the merchants. There is 


indeed a very clear account in Stowe's Annals (33); but (33) Stowe 


then the dates are ſtrangely inconfiſtent, he fixes the 
laying the firſt ſtone the ſeventh of Jane 1566, and 


ſays, 
it was opened in November the next year, retalniig 6's 


title of the Burſe till the Queen came thither the Ja- 
nuary following. But in the margin he places that . 
nuary in the thirteenth of her reign, and in the year 
1571, beginning the year with the firſt of that month. 
In another wor 
only in 1567, and finiſhed fooner. But the moſt pro- 
bable and authentic account of the matter, is in the 
Latin infcription on the draught before cited, where it. 
is expreſsly aſſerted to have been three years in build . 
ing, and confequently it was not finiſhed till the ſum- 
mer of 1569, or it may be not till November in that, 
year, and then putting 1569, for 1567, in Stowe's 
account of this matter in his Annals, and rectify ing the 
laſt date in the text, by that in the margin, the whale 
will be very conſiſtent and probable. Yet there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the merchants met there before the 
ſhops and every thing in it was entirely finiſhed, fince 
Sir Thomas Greſham carried Cardinal Chatillon thither 
in 1568 As to the change of it's name from the Bur/e 
of London to the Royal Exchange, upon Queen Eliza+ 
beth's viſit to Sir Thomas Greſham, it is as well aſcer - 
tained as any hiftorical fact can be (34). But inre- 
ſpect to Sir Thomas Greſham's drinking up a pearl of 
eat price diſſolved in wine to the Queen's health at 
is feaſt, we may well regard it as another ſtroke of 
fanciful tradition, which is thus expreſſed in the play 
before mentioned | 0 
1 re 


of his, it is faid to have been flajed. 


Annals, P · 662, 


(34) Stowe, Ho- 
linſhed, Camden. 


| being determined to make a 
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* 
progreſs in the ſummer, judged it expedient not to leave the 
capital of her dominions and her ſeat of empire, without ſome extraordinary mark of her 


attention and concern, and therefore ſhe appointed a committee of nine moſt reſpectable 
perſons, of whom Sir Thomas Greſham was one, to confer and conſult with the ordinary 
magiſtrates at ſtated times; and of this her royal pleaſure (&), ſhe gave notice to Sir 


Lionel Ducket, then Lord-Mayor, in a letter worthy the reader's peruſal [HI. 


Here fifteen hundred pound at one clap goes, 
Inflead of ſugar, Greſham: drinks this pearl, 
Unto his Queen and Miſtreſs : pledge it Lords. 


We have another circumſtance from a panegyric on 
this great man by one of his own profeſſors, relating 
to a great ſervice he did to the Proteſtant cauſe by a 
loan which he procured at Antwerp on his own credit, 


which at that time diſabled the Spaniards from proſe- 


35) Oratio ha- 
bita in Collegio 
Greſhamenk a 
Rogero Mere- 
dith, ineunte an- 
no 1673, cum 
juriſprudentiam 
eſſet prælecturus. 
Append x to 
Ward's Lives of 
Greſham Profeſ- 


ſors, p. 74» 


(36) Grotii An- 
nal. Belgic. lib. 
ü. 


(47) Bearcrofc's 
Accuunt of Tho- 
mas Sutton, Eſq; 
and of his foun- 
dation in Char- 


„ ſome great deſign, that muſt have been fatal to 
the Dutch, which is not to be collected from or re- 
conciled to hiſtory. The author's words are theſe (3 5)- 
Cum ab Hiſpanis quodam anno graviter periclitantibus 
opitulari regina wellet grandique pecunia ad eam rem 
opus efſet rationem excogitavit Greſhamus, qua leui diſ- 
pendio negotium conficeret : omnem nempe. argentariam 
menſam que Antverpiæ erat ſuo nomine mutuatus Hiſ- 
panorum mnervos in eum annum incidit ; Belgis wero 
reſpirandi tempus hoflemque fimul debilitandi præſtitit. 
As there was no open war begun in his time, the only 
turn that can be given to this paſſage, is to ſuppoſe, 
that it has a reference to his procuring the ſtay of that 


vaſt maſs of filver which was to have been tranſported 


to Antwerp in 1569, and which, if the Duke of Alva 
had received, he would very probably have put it out 
of the power of the Dutch to have reſented their ill 
uſage, or to have defended their liberties (36). An- 


other traditionary tale is very clearly refuted, ſo far as 


it regards Sir Thomas Greſham, by the hiſtorian of the 


Charter-houſe (37). It is now a well known truth, 


* that Sir Francis Walſingham, upon notice that the 
* King of Spain had written a letter to the Pope, with 
an account of the true deſign of his mighty prepara- 
* tions, and to beg his bleſſing upon it, got a copy of 
© this letter out of the Pope's cabinet, by the help of a 


* Prieſt his ſpy, and had thence the firſt certain intelli - 
© gence of the deſigned Spaniſh Invaſion ; and that 


« thereupon, that conſummate ſtateſman prevented it 
for a whole year, by procuring our merchaats to 


gather up the chief bills of the bank of Genoa, and 


« to draw the money out of it, juſt as King Philip had 
ordered bills upon that bank to ſet his fleet out to ſea, 
© which being through neceſlity proteſted, there was 
* no remedy but patience, and to wait the arrival of 
© his plate fleet from the Indies for the neceſſary ſup- 
* plies. And in the mean time Eogland prepared for 


the reception of this invincible Armada, and attacked 
it on it's approach ſo vigorouſly, that it was ſoon put 
t and only ſome ſhattered remmants regained . 


* to fligh 
the coaſt of Spain. It is a current tradition, that Sir 
Thomas Greſham was the chief aſſiſtant in this mer- 
* cantile affair: but it is moſt certainly a vulgar error, 
for Sir Thomas Greſham died in 1579 ; but if tradi- 
tion will be allowed of any force, it is ſtrong at Char- 
* ter houſe that it was Mr Sutton, and there is this 
great Fu de to ſupport it, that he was at that 
8 


© time the chief and richeſt merchant in London.“ 


| But after all, perhaps the tradition at Charter-houſe, is 


(18) Memoirs 
of the moſt re- 
markable Tran- 
ſactions in Eng- 
land, p. 9, 10. 


(39) Hiſtory of 
his own times, 


Vol. I. p. 313. 


- At their e 


(40) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, in the 
expedition of this 
year 1587, 


no better founded than that with reſpe& to Greſham. 
The ſtory is told by Dr Welwood (38), and Biſhop 
Burnet (39), and the latter is pleaſed to inform us, that 
it was judged too high a ſecret of ſtate to be truſted to 
Camden, though by the way there is great reaſon to 
believe that bis Annals were in a great meaſure digeſted 
by the Lord Freaſurer Burleigh, and the ſecret could 
not well be too high for him. The feppoſed ſource of 
this tradition is a heavfay from the great Earl of Cork, 
in which there muſt have been ſome miſtake. Ie is in- 
deed a well known truth, that the Spaniſh expedition 
Was. a year before, and was prevented by the 
merchants of London, but in a very different manner. 


xpence a ſtrong ſquadron, in thoſe days it 
might be. called a great - By ay — of thirty 

il of ſtout ſhips, was finted out under the command of 
Sir Prancis Drake, who failing to the coaſt of Spain, 
burat the ſtoreſhips that were provided for this expedi- 
tion, as Sir William Monſon tells us of his own know- 
ledge (40); and as we find it in Camden and other hi- 


This 
method 


ſtorians (41) ; which being a matter of fact out of all 
controverſy, can never be brought to conſiſt with this 
- N of ſlopping the King of Spain's credit at 

enoa. | 

[H] Ina letter worthy the reader's peruſal.) This 
progreſs of the Queen's laſted from July, to the latter 
end of September, in which ſpace ſhe viſited the Lord 
Burleigh, the Lord-Keeper Bacon, the Earl of Leice- 
ſter, and others of her nobility, which was the reaſon 
of her addreſſing this letter to the Lord-Mayor of Lon- 
don (44). 


To the Lond Maron of London. 


Right truſty and well beloved, we greet you well. 
Although we doubt not but that by the authority you 
©, have as Lord-Mayor of our city of London, with the 
aſſiſtances and advices of your brethren of the ſame; 
you may, and will ſee our ſaid city well governed, 
and by our good and faithful ſubjects, ordered and 
continued in quietneſs as other your predeceſſors and 
* yourſelf have commonly done; yet for the ſpecial 


care we have for our ſaid city, and weale of our good 


* ſubjeQs, thinking it convenient for your own eaſe to 
© have you aſſiſted by other perſons of great truſt, wiſ- 
* dom, and experience, during this time of our progreſs 

abſence in remote parts from thence ; and eſpe- 
cally that no diſorder ſhould ariſe in the ſuburbs or 
other places adjoining to the city out of your juriſ- 
diction, we have for that purpoſe made choice of the 
moſt Reverend Father in God, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, Lord Went- 
worth, Sir Anthony Cook, Sir Thomas Wroth, Sir 
Owen Hopton, Sir Thomas Greſham, Dr Wilſon, 


they, or ſome convenient number of them ſhall join 
with you, to deviſe by all good means, from time to 


be continued in our ſaid city, and among our ſubjects, 
and to prevent and ſtay diſorders both there and in 
other parts near to the ſame, being out of your juriſ- 
diction. For which purpoſe, and for the better under- 
ſtanding of our deſire and intention, we have cauſed 
our Privy-Council to confer with ſome of the afore- 
named perſons, as you ſhall underſtand by them. 


« 
c 
c 
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* gether, or ſome of them with you) for the better do- 
ing thereof, to agree upon ſome certain place and time 
once every week, or oftner, as caſes may require, 
. 
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meaning and pleaſure.” 


time as occaſions may give cauſe, for quiet order to 


2385 


(k) Stowe's Sure 
vey, b. v. p. 
434, 435 · 


(41) Camden. 
Annal. Eliz. 


P- 55 1. 
Stowe's Annals, 


Pe 743» 


(43) Maitland's 
Hiftory of Lon- 
don, p. 157. 


and Thomas Wilbraham, and have appointed that 


Willing and requiring you (when you ſhall meet to- 


and there to meet for the due execution of our good | 


There was however at the bottom, ſomething more 


deſigned by this commiſſion, than barely to keep things 
in that order in which they were. All hiſtorians agree, 


that luxury prevailed at this time very ſtrongly through- 


out England, and the truth of this might be eaſily 
proved from the ſermons preached to reform it ; from 
the plays written to expoſe it, and from the laws made 
to ſuppreſs it. But it ſeems all would not do, the 
Queen herſelf loved ſtate and magnificence ; ſame great 
men about the court availing themſelves of this pretence, 
puſhed things to exceſs, bad examples being infectious; 


this diſpoſition ſpread gradually, and mixing itſelf with 


that variety of ill humours which then diſturbed the 
body politic, broke out 8 in acts detrimer 

to private peace and property, and ſoinetimes injurious 
to the public ws =o The Lord-Keeper Bacon, 
had taken a note of theſe things, and had filently con- 
ſalted with ſome very able men how they might be cor- 
rected with fafety, the conſequence of which was, that 
as all reformation creates uneaſineſs and diſquiet, it 
would be the ſafeſt way to do what was to be done in 
the abſence of the Court {43). The time was now 
come when that reſolution was to be carried into ation, 
and as it was foreſeen, that extraordinary prudence 
would be neceſſary to ſuch an affair with ſpirĩt 
and temper, her Majeſty was adviſed to appoint this 
ſtanding committee for the ſupport and affiſtance of the 
ordinary magiſtrates ; and as this ſcheme was happy in 


it's 


tuality of the 


G RE S H A M. 
method anſwered her expectations ſo well, that it was afterwards purſued upon every like 
occaſion, In 1573, the vigilance of the Queen's miniſtry, and the prudence and punc- 
Queen's merchant, ſufficiently appeared in the diſcharge not only of her own 
bonds, but of the obligations of her father and her brother that were yet ſtanding out, to 
the univerſal joy of the citizens, as the learned Camden tells us (I); and thereby ſuch a 
baſis of credit eſtabliſhed, as laſted throughout her reign, and enabled her to triumph over 
the open force and ſecret fraud of all her enemies. The deſires of this excellent and fortu- 
nate perſon therefore were thoroughly ſatisfied with reſpect to the temporal bleſſings of 
wealth and fame, ſo that his thoughts were chiefly confined to the proſpect of futurity, 
and the means of rendering that uſeful to the public, which his want of legal iſſue gave no 
private family any claim to inherit. He had given a ſhining proof of his zeal for com- 
merce in building the Royal-Exchange; he was deſirous of affording poſterity as illu- 


ſtrious a mark of his affeion for learning, by converting his dwelling-houſe in Biſhopſ- 


(n) Fuller's 
Worthies, Nor- 
folk. 


(n) As appears 
from his laſt 
Will, 


gate-ſtreet into a college (m). He knew from his own experience, in how great a degree 
the lights of ſcience aſſiſt an enterprizing genius, and how difficult, nay impracticable, a 
thing it is to attempt the contrivance and execution of any extenſive deſign, without a 
reaſonable degree of theoretical as well as practical knowledge; and that the children of the 
citizens of London might not be deficient in this reſpect, be put to inconvenient expence to 
attain it, or compelled to ſeek theſe uſeful acquiſitions at too great a diſtance, he deviſed 
this new nurſery of the Muſes, and reſolved that the revenues ariſing from his firſt public 
foundation, ſhould go to the maintenance of the ſecond, and that the ſame truſtees ſhould 
have the care of both (n). While he had this deſign in view, he was addreſſed to by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the Univerſity of Cambridge, who by their public orator 


Mr Richard Bridgewater, wrote him an elegant Latin letter, to remind him of a promiſe 


(o) Papers re- 
lating to Gre- 
ſham College. 


made by him, as they had been informed, to give them five hundred pounds, either to- 
wards building a new college, or repairing one already built (o). This letter was dated 
the 14th of March 1574-5, and it is probable that Sir Thomas might formerly have 


intimated ſome ſuch intention, but afterwards changed his mind when he came to enlarge 


| ſciences, 


(fp) See theſe et · 
ters printed and 
publiſhed at large 
in Dr Ward's 
Appendix to the 
Lives of Gre- 


ſham Profeſſors, 


2 See that cu- 
rious letter as be- 
ſore directed. 


his deſign, of which it is likely they were ſoon ſatisfied. For upon the 25th of the ſame 
month, that letter was followed by another, in which no mention is made of the five 
hundred pounds; but they acquaint him with another report that he had promiſed the 
Lady Burghley, both to found and endow a college for the profeſſion of the ſeven liberal 
The only place as they obſerve proper for ſuch a deſign, was either London, 
Oxford, or Cambridge. They endeavour to diſſwade him from London, leſt it ſhould 
prove prejudicial to the two Univerſities (p). And they hope he will not make choice of 
Oxford, ſince he was himſelf bred at Cambridge, which might preſume upon a ſuperior 
regard from him on that account. At the ſame time they wrote another letter to the Lady 
Burghley, in which they earneſtly requeſt that ſhe will pleaſe to uſe her intereſt with him, 
to fix upon Cambridge for the place of his intended college (q). But theſe letters had not 
the deſired effect, for he perſiſted in his reſolution to ſettle it in his houſe at London. And 
accordingly by an indenture quadrupartite, dated the 24th of May 1575, revoking all 
former indentures, he made a diſpoſition of his ſeveral manors, lands, tenements, and 


| hereditaments, with ſuch limitations and reſtrictions, particularly as to the Royal- Ex- 


( Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors, p. 19. 


change and his manſion-houſe, as might beſt ſecure his views with regard to the uſes for 
which he deſigned them. This indenture was ſoon followed by two wills, one of his goods, 
and the other of his real eſtates. The former of theſe bears date July the fourth (r) enſu- 
ing, whereby he bequeathed to his wife, whom he makes his ſole executrix, all his goods, 


ready money, plate, jewels, chains of gold, with all his ſtock of ſheep and other cattaile 
within the realm of England, and ſeveral legacies to his relations and friends, and to all 


(3) Fuller's Wor- 
thies, Norfolle, 


his ſervants, amounting in the whole to upwards of two thouſand pounds, befides ſome 
ſmall annuities. The other will was dated the day following, by which he declared his laſt 
purpoſe and intention concerning all the eſtates mentioned and contained in the ſaid indenture, 
very fully expreſſed his mind with relation to his deſigned college, and made an handſome 
and generous proviſion for the poor () [7]. There is no doubt, that matters of ſuch vaſt 
importance, 


it's contrivance, it was admirable in it's effects. Fleet- 
wood, who was Recorder of London, a bold active and 
reſolute man, managed the judicial part with great ſpirit 


and vivacity ; and there is an extract of a letter of his 


(44) This, with 
many other pa- 
pers of impor- 
tance, are to be 
found in Stowe's 
Appendix. 


extant, written to one of the miniſtry with his accu- 
ſtomed freedom, in which he attributes the ſucceſs they 
had met with in ſearching all diſorders to the bottom, 
and treating them with a ſeaſonable ſeverity, to the 
Court's being at a diſtance. We have good reaſon to 
believe that what was now done, was very pleaſing to 
the Queen and her miniſters, by their ſteady adhering 
to this meaſure, as often as occaſion offered ; and it 1s 
no ſmall honour to the memory of Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, that in a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence, and where 
fagacity was the only recommendation of ſuch as were 
to be truſted, he was conſtantly employed. 

[II And made an hand/ome and generous proviſion for 
the poor.) By this his laſt will and teſtament, he de- 
clares (44), that after the expiration of the particular 


uſes, eſtates, and intereſts for life, and in tail created 
by his deed, dated the 2oth of May, in the ſeventeenth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, ſhall be determined ; he 
grants the Royal-Exchange, with all it's æppurtenances, 
one moiety thereof to the Lord-Mayor, Commonalty, 
and Citizens of London ; and the other moiety to the 
Warden and Commonalty of the Myſtery of Mercers in 
the faid City of London, for the term of fifty years. 
He farther directs, that when the ſaid moiety ſhall come 
into the hands and poſſeſſion of the Mayor, Commonal- 
ty, and Citizens of London, they ſhall by half-yearly 


portions, at the feaſts of Lady-day and Michaelmas, 


pay the reſpective ſums of fifty-pounds per annum, to 
each learned and ſufficient lecturer in Divinity, Aſtrono- 
my, Muſic, and Geometry ; and they were farther to 
diſtribute the ſum of fifry-three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence unto eight alms- folks, by them and their 
ſucceſſors, to be appointed to inhabit his eight alms- 
houſes in the pariſh of St Peter the Poor, W 
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importarice, and in which lat the ſame time he had ſo deep a intereſt, moſt have occupec 
his mind in a great degree; and yet we find him in 7576, in the company of Wiltiatn 
Lord Burleigh, Mr Secretary Walſingham, Richard Martin, Eſquire, Maſter of the Mint, 
and ſeveral other perſons, ſome diftinguiſhed'by their high quality, all by their extenſive 
capacities and eminent integrity, in a ſtri& enquiry into the nature of foreign exchanges, | 
under a royal commiſſion, from which they made may uſeful diſcoveries (1), though it () Matiner's a 
is ſaid, that after all they came to no coneluſion; tHe fame yeat'as a great Antiquary in- f fes Trasse, 
forms us, he procured another loan for his ſovereign from her ſubjects, which was pro- od Lex Merca- 
bably intended for the relief and aſſiſtance of the Dutch (2). In the month of November“ 
this year, Antwerp was ſurprized and ruined by the Spaniards, who contrary to the law 
of nations, put the Engliſh houſe and merchants to ranfom, and effectually deſtroyed that 
great mart of Europe; fo that if through the foreſight and vigilance of Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, a method had not been deviſed for raiſing money upon any emergency, the ſack of 
this city might have been infinitely more prejudicial to this nation than it was (w). In 
the next year 1577, he finiſhed his beautiful ſeat and all the improvements he had thought 
fit to make in Ofterly 'Park near Brentford, which he meant for 4 ＋ of retirement 

near town, to which he might withdraw as often as a day or two might be ſpared from 


(=) Cotton's 
Diſcourſe of fo- 
reign Trade, p. 


uU 
o9 


(w) Strada; G- 
ti us, Stowe, 2 


public or private buſineſs. In building and adorning this agreeable villa, Sir Thomas dit. 
played, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, a kind of mercantile magnificence (x). (] Norden, Spe- 


This edifice which was built of brick, large, convenient, and thoroughly finiſhed, flood . . 
in the midft of a pleaſant park, marked out and impaled at his expence, wooded an 
furniſhed with ſeveral curious fiſh ponds, and through which the little river Brent travel- oy 
led gently to meet the Thames; and for grandeur, there was near the houſe 4 heronry, 
with various contrivances to allure thoſe kind of birds thither, and to keep them fixed 
to their habitation when they were there. Yet in-the midſt of theſe ſcenes of fplendour and 
amuſement, there was ſomething alſo of buſineſs ; for beſides a corn, there was alſo a paper 
and an oyl mill upon this river, which being new manufactures, it is probable Sir Tho- 
mas was deſirous of having them under his own eye; and it may be, that out of the pro- Sl 
duce of theſe mills, a good part of theſe improvements might be defrayed (y). At all 7) Moe 
events it ſhewed the evenneſs of his temper, and that his prudence was not impaired by Norte 


years, or corrupted by proſperity. There is a whimſical ſto 


ry told of him, to ſhew with 


what facility and vigour he proſecuted any deſign to which he applied his mind. It is this, 
Queen Elizabeth having been once very magnificently entertained and lodged there by Sir 
Thomas, found fault with the court before it, as being too large, and faid it would ap- 


pear better if divided with a wall in the middle. He took the hint, and to ſhew 


the ſum of fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence 
annually, to each of them quarterly ; and alſo to the 
poor priſoners in Newſſate, Ludgate, the King's Bench, 
the Marſhalſea, and the Compter'in Wood-ftreet, or 
whereſoe ver that Compter may be moved, the ſum of 
ten N to each of them by quarterly payments, ſo 
long as they ſhall hold and poſſeſs the ſaid moiety of the 
Royal - Exchange and it's appurtenances. He alſo charges 
the Warden and Commonalty of the Myſtery of Mer - 
cers and their ſucceſſors, to pay the ſum of one / hun · 
dred and fifty pounds half yearly, at the rate of fi 
ens per annum, to each of the three lecturers to be 
by them appointed to read in Law, Phyſic, and Rheto- 
Tic, in his ſaid dwelling-houſe ; and farther, that they 
ſhall beſtow and expend one hundred pounds annually, 
in and about a feaſt or dinner for the whole company of 
the ſaid corporation, to be had and made in the Mer- 
cers-hall of the faid city of London, at every quarter 
day, the ſum of twenty-five pounds ; and ſtill farther, 
the ſaid corporation ſtands charged to give and diſtri- 
bute ta the poor perſons and priſoners in the hoſpitals 
of Chriſt Church, St Bartholomew's, Bethlehem, the 
hoſpital in Southwark, and the Poultry Compter, ten 
pounds annually to each, at four quarterly payments, 
for ſo long time as they ſhall hold and poſſeſs the moiety 
of the ſaid Royal-Exchange with it's appurtenances. 
He alſo deviſes to the Mayor and Commonalty of Lon- 
don and their ſu rs, the ſaid eight alms-houſes, 
empowering them to place in each of one poor or 
impotent perſon ; he alſo deviſes to the Lord-Mayor 
and Commonalty of London, and to the Wardens and 
Commonalty of the myſtery of Mercers, his manſion- 
houſe with the gardens, ſtables, and all and fingular 
other the appurtenances in the pariſh of St Helen's and 
St Peter the Poor, upon truſt, to place therein the ſe- 
ven leQurers before mentioned, who are there to inha- 
bit, ſtudy, and read the ſaid ſeveral lectures, and are to 
be unmarried when choſen, and are ſo to remain while 
they continue in poſſeſſion of the ſaid lecture. He ro- 
commends it to the city and to the corporation, to 
cure within the ſaid ſpace of fifty years, a licence from 
the Crown, to hold the premiſes deviſed to them by his 
VOL. IV. No. 200. 


his com- 


plaiſance 


will for ever, diſcharging the trafls repoſed in them. 


He further declares, that in conſideration of ſuch char- 
ges and wardſhip, livery and primier ſeizin, as at the 
time of his deceaſe ſhall happen to be due to the 


Queen's Majefty, ſhall be paid and borne by Sir Henry 


Neville, Knight, or the heirs male by him begotten 
on Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Greſham, Knight, 
and while living heir apparent to Sir Thomas, he wills 


and diſpoſes to them, their executors or aſſigns, the 


manors of Mayghfield and Wadhurſt, with their appur- 


fty tenances; but if his coufin Sir Henry Neville, or the 


heirs of him- and Dame Elizabeth, ſhall not bear the 
charges beforementioned, then the premiſes ſhall re- 
main as the reſidue thereafter limited; and this reſidue 
he wills and diſpoſes to his loving wife Dame Anne 
Greſham, and to her heirs and aſſigns for ever, to uſe 
and diſpoſe of the ſame at her pleaſure. The cloſe of 
this will is very remarkable, and is expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing words. Requiring amongſt all other thingy, 
* that all my debts, legacies, other duties what- 
* ſoever by me due, given, limited, or bequeathed to 
any perſon, or with-hould from any perſon, ſhall be 
fully performed, ſatisfied, and paid and recompenced, 
as the caſe in law, right, equity, or conſcience ſhall 
require. In which behalf I do wholly put my truſt 
© in her, and have no doubt but ſhe will accompliſh the 
* ſame accordingly, and all other things as ſhall be re- 
* quiſite or expedient for both our honeſty's fames and 
good reports in this tranſitory world, and to the pro- 
« fit of the common weale, and relief of the careful and 
true poor, according to the pleaſure and will of Al- 
mighty God, to whom be all honour and glory, for 
ever and ever, Amen. In witneſs whereof, I the 
* ſaid Sir Tho Greſham, have written this will all 
« with myne o hand, and to each of the eight leaves 
have ſubſcribed my name, and to a labell fixed there- 
* unto; all the eight leaves have ſet to my ſeal with 
* the Graſhopper, the fifth day of July, in the ſeven- 
« teenth yere of the reign of our ſovereign Lady Queen 
Elizabeth, and in the year of our Lord God, Anno 
7 


26 Y 


By me Tuonas Gars nA. 
[K] 4ad 


2388 


Worthies, Nor- 
folk. 


(5)- Stowe's An- 
pals. | 
Strype's Annals, 
(e) Holinſbed's 


Stowe 's Annals, 
Ward's Lives of 


of Greſham Pro- 
feflors, p. 26. 


Lives of Greſham 
Profeſſors, p · 27. 


(g) See the con- 
Will in note [I]. 


(5) Stowe's Sur- 
vey, edit. 1598. 


(i) Sir Thomas 
Greſham's Jour · 


plaiſance to her Majeſty, immediately ſent for workmen from London, who in the night 
built up the wall with ſuch privacy and expedition, that the next morniag the Queen to 
her great ſurprize, found the court divided in the manner ſhe had propoſed the day before 
(2). Whatever ſatisfaction Sir Thomas might take in this retreat, he made it nothing more, 
but continued to paſs ſo much of his time in the city, as was requiſite for the diſcharge 
of his buſineſs of every kind, amoogy. which he reckoned the receiving and entertaining fo- 
reigners of diſtinction who came ch viſit England, and to pay their reſpects to the Queen 
his miſtreſs, accordingly on the twenty-ſecond of January 1578, we find that when Prince 
John Caſimir, brother to the Elector Palatine, a Proteſtant Prince, who had done great 
icrvice in the Low-Countries, landed at the Tower at night, he was received by many of 
the moſt diftinguiſhed nobility, the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and principal citizens, who 
conducted him by torch-light to the houſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, where he was received 
with the ſound of trumpets and other muſical inſtruments, commodiouſly lodged, and mag- 
nificently entertained (a). His highneſs did not remain in England long, but in that ſpace 
Was elected Knight of the Order of the Garter, and had ſeveral and very rich preſents 
made him by the nobility; the Queen herſelf gave him two gold cups very richly 
wrought, of the value of three hundred pounds a piece; but as ſhe was naturally frugal, 
it was with ſome difficulty that Secretary Walſingham determined her to this act of gene- 
rolity (5). This proved one of the laſt public tranſactions of Sir Thomas's life, at leaſt 
of which any memorial remains, for on ſaturday November the 21ſt, 1579, coming be- 
tween * and ſeven in the evening from the Exchange to his own houſe, he fell down 
ſuddenly in his kitchen, and being taken up was found ſpeechleſs, and ſoon after died (c). 
Thus was this eminent man removed in a manner unexpected, and at an age when he was 
capable of being further ſerviceable to his country for ſeveral years, for he was not ſixty 
one years old at his deceaſe. By his death many large eſtates in ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land, amounting at that time to the yearly value of two thouſand three hundred pounds 
and upwards, came to his Lady who ſurvived him. His obſequies were performed in a 
very ſolemn manner, being attended by an hundred poor men, and the like number of 
poar women, whom he had ordered to be cloathed in black gowns of five ſhillings and 
eight pence a yard, at his own expence (d). The charges of his funeral amounted to 
eight hundred pounds. His corps was depoſited in a vault at the North-eaſt corner of the 
church, which he had before provided for himſelf and family. Over the vault is a large 
and curious marble tomb; on the ſouth and weſt ſides of which are his own arms, argent a 
chevron, ermin between three mullets ſable pierced, and on the north and eaft ſides they 
are impaled with thoſe of his lady, argent a bend or, on which are three bucks heads 
caboſſed. The tomb is fenced round with a ſtrong rail, and other ornamental iron work 
(e). The arms of Sir Thomas, together with thoſe of the city of London and Mercers 
company, are likewiſe painted in the glaſs of the eaſt window of the church above the 
tomb. There was no inſcription upon the tomb till the year 1736, when for the infor- 
mation of the inhabitants, the following words taken from the pariſh, regiſter, were cut 
on the ſtone that covers it by order of the church-wardens. Sir Thomas Greſham, Migbt, 
was buried December the 15th 1579 (). His creſt was a Gr as8noyPPER, which he uſed. 
for his ſeal, and was then placed on the four angles of the Royal-Exchange, as it is now 
upon the pinacle of the tower onthe ſouth ſide (g). He had promiſed the inhabitants of 
St Helen's pariſh an handſome ſteeple to their church, in conſideration of the ground taken 
up by his tomb, but his ſudden death prevented the performance of that promiſe. By an 
inventory of the goods at his houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, taken after his deceaſe, they are 
faid to have amounted to a thouſand one hundred twenty-ſeven pounds fifteen ſhillings and 
eight pence. He had alſo another houſe at Weſtacre in Norfolk, where the effects were 
valued at a thouſand ſix hundred fifty-five pounds and a ſhilling (5). But his chief ſeat 
ſeems to have been at Mayghfield in Suſſex, one room of which was called the Queen's 
chamber, and the goods and chattles belonging to it, were eſtimated at ſeven thouſand 
five hundred fifty-three pounds ten ſhillings and eight pence (i). This ſhews that his 
riches were great, but the reputation with which he acquired them greater, and the uſes to 
which they were applied, greateſt of all [X J. He appears from the ſtatues and * 
e | | ; that 


TK] fad the ſas to which they were applied greateft a and generous maſter ; a kind friend ; a pa- 


of all.) As very few perſons have been more favoured 
in this world by Providence, in the purſuit of that 
courſe of life to which he was called, than this worthy 

Sir Thomas Greſham, ſo very few have em- 
ployed the good things of this life, either living or dy- 
ing, in a manner more rally approved by his con- 
temporaries, or a d by ity, than he has 
done. If we trace him through the courſe of his life, 
we ſhall find him filling every ſtationyd y, and not 
at all given either to under or over-uE his part; con- 
tent with what — 2. — — — ma cager in 
obtaining, yet in performing utics of any 
office obs — ; active and vigilant in the fer- 
vice of the Crown, bat contriving at the ſame time how 
the nation might be ſerved likewiſe. A citizen with- 
out ambition ; a patriot without ſpleen or private views; 
no lover of pomp, yet living with decent ſplendour ; 


tron of learned men, as Mr Fox acknowledges, who 


knew it from experience (45). Hugh Goughe, in his (45) In the La- 
of the Houſe of Or- tin Life prefixed 
roman. where he is very copious in his praiſes ; and to bis Ache and 


dedication to him of the Of-/prizg 
Richard Rowland's, more frequently called Ve 


in a book he likewiſe addreſſed to him called, The Poſt 


of the World. Theſe were men differing in their ſen- 
timents, and very diſtant in their religions ; yet all af- 
ſiſted by, and all admirers of, Sir Thomas Greſham, 
who was bountiful to merit where-ever he found it. 
As Sir Thomas was a generous benefactor to the public 
in his life-time, and more ſo at his death, fo he 

his donations with ſuch diſcretion, as left no room for 


his relations to It is very probable that his 
wife Dame Anne, brought him a lar fortune ; and 
this being in the early part of his life, might induce 


itable re- 


him to think, that he was bound to make a 


(46) Baronetage 
of England, Vol. 
III. 


(47) Pedigree of 
the Bucons of 
Norſolk, 
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that are till preſerved of him, to haue been 4. man of a ſweet and ſerene aſpect, and of a | 
comely and graceful per ſon (i) 3 he @@s-undoubtedly a man of learning, as well as perfectly (0 Ser his pie- 
acquainted with living languages, and that mixed and general knowledge which is of ſo fab, 204 b 
great uſe in the right conduct of life. His abilities were early ripe, for we find him en- fatue by Feh- 
tered into active life, and not only embarked in buſineſs, but in negotiations of tate by 
that time he was turned of thirty ; and after he was once e ed by the Crown, which : 
was purely the effects of his merit, he maintained himſelf in favour in times moſt difficult, 4 
and in. Courts acting from very different views (/) ; in his manners he was ſo polite; that he () See fereral 
was Choſen to entertain thoſe foreigners of diſtinction, on whom the Court was deſirous — ag 
that a ſtrong impreſſion ſhould be made in favour of the Engliſh nation. His merit as a nal, and lisown 
merchant was very great, and he applied that ſkill and experience which he derived from Memoria - 
his own extenſive concerns in commerce, to promote the welfare of the nation, for which G, Profeſ- 
his zeal was ſo great, that he was deſervedly eſteemed an eminent patriot, in an age when 
that beſt of characters was far from being rare (n). His praiſes might be carried farther (=) See Bacou's 
and higher, and might be ſupported by the authorities of Camden, Evelyn, and other n 2 of the 

eat men, if his actions did not render all helps of this fort unneceſſary 5. What de- Elizabeth ; her 
. aa to be particularly remembred is, that we have not received from any of the writers of {one Fs 
his times, and they were times in which men wrote freely, that tends any way to his diſ- toa's Fragm. Re- 
advantage, except that in his youth he was of an amorous complexion, as appears from his 
having had a natural daughter by a woman at Bruges, whom he beſtowed honourably in 
marriage on Nathaniel Bacon, Eſq; ſecond ſon to the Lord-Keeper, to whom ſhe brought 
a fortune of two hundred and eighty pounds a year in lands, ſituated in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk (1). He married as we before obſerved, Anne, the widow of Mr Read 


(=) See the par- 
ticu 


of Fulham, who furvived him many years, and who not long after his death, having ſome ED Sn | 


diſputes with Sir Henry Nevile, who married her huſband's 


turn to her! and befides, it appears from the deed of bring to the citizens thereof ? 


fettlement to which his will refers, that her conſent was 
neceſſary; the children of Sir Henry Nevile, who were 
his heirs at law, had likewiſe their ſhare. His only 
child Anne, married into the honourable family of the 
Bacon's, to which his wife was alſo allied by marriage; 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper of the Great-Seal, 
having married for his firſt wife, Miftreſs Jane Fernely 


her youngeſt ſiſter (46), ſo that Nathaniel Bacon, Eſq; Sir 
county of Norfolk, in which his family was ſeated 


who married her huſband's daughter, was her nephew. 
This Mr Bacon, had by Mrs Anne Greſham, three 
daughters (47), who were his coheirs, all married to 

entlemen of as great figure as any in the county of 
Norfolk. viz. Anne the eldeſt, to Sir Roger Townſ(- 
hend of Raynham, and brought the Stiff key eſtate into 
that family; the ſecond, Elizabeth, married Sir Tho- 


mas Knyvet of Aſhwelltkorpe and the youngeſt, 


Winifrede, Sir Robert Gawdy of Claxton. 


IL] Did not render all helps 2 this fart nnneceſſary.] 


It may not however be amiſs 


the reader's ſatisfac- 
tion, that what Sir Thomas did for his country, was in 
all times gratefully accepted, to produce ſome of the 
numerous tokens of reſpect paid to him both living and 
dead, The firſt ſhall be from Mr Goughe's dedication 


mentioned in the former note, who after telling him 


of peace might ceaſe our doubtful minds from careleſſneſs 


as might be for a public commodity unto the 


that many had been beneficent to 
country. Some of a zealous mind, had beftowed their 


ſage counſel and politic devices of the fame. Others af a 


favourable affection, had given their labours to the pro- 
curing in readineſs, of ſuch neceſſary inſtruments as in time 


thereof ; and in perilous ſeaſons of war, defend us from 
our daily imminent adverſaries, The reſt not being many 
in number, had of a godly and voluntary will, wholly 
applied their riches or money joined together, and laid 
out their treaſures to the erecting ſuch noble apes 4 
mhabi- 
tants of this worthy iſle of Britain; and then coming to 
apply this to the fingle perſon of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
he proceeded. *© But alas! too few have been furniſhed 
— — 
* rei th to neficial to their country by 
6 counſel ; procuring of ſafe-guard for protection of Ts 
© fame, and beſtowing of their ſubſtance to the build- 
ing of ſuch famous and magnificent works as might 
* ſerve for common utility unto all men. And by the 
* diſcretion of thoſe men that be learned and wiſe, if 
ever any ſubject hath enjoyed them, they attribute it 
* unto you. For who is he that is ignorant of the poli- 
* cies and travels which your worſhip, bath uſed and 
* ſuſtained, for to get ſafe-guard and requiſite furniture 


© to the realm; beſides the infinite riches given to the 
© building of that princely work, commonly called The 
© Burſe, which already declareth, and in London is 
* openly to be ſeen, what commodity generally it will 


England their native 


niece and heir at law, theſe 


8 —— 7 are — little by all men praiſed, can- 
not ighly enough commended.” He praiſed Sir 
Thomas alſo for his temper, courteſy, gentleneſs, 
friendſhip, and liberality towards all men ; yea, and 
towards the unknown and ftrangers ; as divers had ex- 
perienced. Raphael Hollinſhed (48), and John Stowe 
(49), have paid juſt honour to his memory; the great 

1 „ mentions him as an honour to the 


(Jo). 
The unknown author of a poem in Engli 1 


on the Fire of London, addreſſed to Sir James Lang- 


ham (5 1), takes that melancholy occaſion to praiſe 
ſtructure which Sir Thomas raiſed, and to applaud his 
public ſpirit. | 


| In partem trahitur Regalis Burſa rains, — ; 
Linguarum 


Marmoreum Regni Chronicon; ſerieque vetuſta 
Exhibuit nuper Proavos tibi (C ARO L E) Reges. 
„% +4 ® W # 2 S #@® 
$0008 SECS. 0. 
Septrigeros flammz przdam ; dum Regibus ipfis, 
Unicus a grato ſtat Conditor Igne iuperſtes. 


The common wreck the Royal Change doth ſhare, 

Babel of Tongues ; the Univerſe's faire; 

Where both poles daily meet, and what within 

The ſpacious diſtance of the pole is ſeen : 

The kingdom's marble chronicle. To thee 

(Great Prince) it ſhew'd thy Royal pedigree, 

For three times nine deſcents. | 
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The founder ſpar'd, that would not ſpare the frame. 
The late Lord Viſcount Cobham placed this gre 

man in that temple of Britiſh Worthies, — Lge 

the nobleſt ornaments of his celebrated gardens at Stowe 

52 wich the following inſeription over 
» 


Sir Tomas GazsnAu, 

Who by the honourable profeſſion of a merchant, 
Having enriched himſelf and his country, 
Far carrying on the commerce of the world, 

Built the Royal Exchange. 


noble exploits, as 


(48) Chronlele, 
p. 1310. | 


Phe 


* bg p. 158. 


(51) Conflagra- 
tio Londinenfis 


 poetice depicta, 
P. 28, 23. 
Babel, & Mundi Mercatus; utrumque: 
| Quotidie complexa Polum, quodque, inter utrumque 

| eft : 4 


. n * : lf | dis. 
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were at length brought to a rompromiſe, and an act of parliament paſſed in the year 1381, 

(+) Ibid. No. VI. for eſtabliſhing that agreement and carrying it — (5). de Are ith 
voured to procure another act of pailiament to impower her and her heirs, | to make 

leaſcs from time to time of twenty-one years, of the ſhops in the Exchange, tcſerving the 

fines ; but the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, having fully anſwered the ſuggeſtions contain- 

La TER. ed in her petition to the Privy Council, that project was diſappointed (p). However ſhe 
237. prevailed upon the tenants in the laſt year of her life to accept freſh leaſes, By which ſhe 
(g) War#'s tives obtained fines to the amount of four thouſand pounds (). She ſpent her winters moſtly 
of Greſham Fra. in town, at the great houſe in Biſhopſgare-ſtreer, and the ſummer months at Olterley Park, 
felfory r. 31. Where however all the great improvements fell ſpeedily to ruin (r). At length ſhe de- 
(+) Norden's Spe- Cealed there November 23, 1596, from whence her body was brought to London and 


agg * Mid, buried in the church of St Helen, in the ſame vault with her huſband Sir Thomas, on the 


| - 14th. of December following (s). As to the public benefactions of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
len. the Royal. Exchange and his manſion houſe, as on the deceaſe of his Lady, they immediate- 
ly came into the hands of the two corporations; ſo, according to his deſire, they obtained 

| a patent from the Crown, bearing date February the third in the year of our Lord, One 
(4) See the In- thouſand fix; hundred and fourteen, : to hold them for ever, upon the terms expreſfed 


rolment in 


Chancery, the will of the donor (2). 4 


E 


GREVILE [Fur EI, Lord Brook, of Beauchamp's- Court in Warwickſhire, an 

eminent courtier in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Privy Counſellor in that of King James 

and King Charles I. and an ingenious writer both in verſe and proſe; was defcended of 

the antient and noble families of the Beauchamps of Powick, and the Willoughbys de 

Brook; whereof Mr Camden has recorded, that Brook-Houſe, which was fituate upon 
the Avon in that county, and derived it's name from a rivulet or brook which runs into 
this river, had been the ſeat of John Pavely, Lord of Weſtbury, and afterwards gave the 
Sn title of Baron to Robert Willaughby, deſcended from that family, when King Henry VII. 

(a) Carden's. advanced him to this honour (a); by which King he is reported to have been alſo made 
Wilhire. Steward of his Houſhold, and for ſome time High-Admiral of England (b). But this 
(% Lem. Allo family ſoon expired; for he left but one ſon, named Robert Lord Brook, who had by 
a Pedigree of the his firſt wife a fon, named Edward; and he dying in his father's life-time, left a daughter 
— ate named Elizabeth, afterwards married to Fulke Grevile the elder, grandfather to this Lord 
Nobility, folio, Brooke of whom we are writing, as we find in thoſe Heraldical authors who were contem- 
Among dhe has. Porary with him, and others who have written more patticularly of the family (c). As 
Colle&tions of the for that Chriſtian name, we ſhall refer below to an explanation of it from Mr Camden in 

Te — another of his works [J. By that rich heireſs, aforeſaid, alſo deſcended Beauchamp-Court 
"\ W. Ai, do the ſaid Fulke the elder, which is ſituate upon the Arrow below Ouſely, and was ſo 

bu de Genealo- named from the Barons of Beauchamp before mentioned, from whom it devolved to that 

, Life an 


—_—_— lady (d). The faid Sir Fulke the elder, had by her, F ulke Grevile, who was knighted in 


*" a 1 Bo k of Mar- 
Lotd Brook, * the ſcventh year of Queen Elizabeth, and Robert a younger ſon, This laſt Sir Fulke, in 9 ed, 1534, 
MS. written by 


— hs twelfth of that geen, was choſen into the commiſſion for preſerving the peace in 1 
ano 1644, in Warwickſhire; alſo in the fourteenth of her reign ; and again in the twenty-ſixth he was di. e, 
_ elected High · Sheriff of that county (e). He was if the beginning of the next reign very clad,” in; the detf 
| Brook. active in diſcovering and apprehending ſome of the powder-plotters, when they were in e On _ 
(4) Camden, in thoſe parts; he being then Deputy-Lieutenant of the ſaid ſhire (f). Camden ſays alſo, in -nex:4 to his En» 
Warwickſhire. the place laſt above cited, that he was no leſs eſteemed for the ſweetneſs of his temper ry 
0% Fuller's Wor- than the dignity of his ſtation ; and departing this life in the fourth of James I. aged 1657. 
— abe ſeventy years, he left by Anne his wife, daughter of Ralph Nevile, Earl of Weſtmorland, (e) Petizree of 
riffs in Warwick- this Fulke Greyſſe of whom we are here treating, and one daughter named Margaret, who _—O IF 
_ was married to Sir Richard Verney, of Compton-Mordak in the county of Warwick, an- Alf an bitvrical 
erſtor to the preſent Lord Willoughby of Brook (g). As to a more diſtinct account of 8 
theſe anceſtors, ohe lineage of the ſaid family down to this time, we have it alſo in an family of be 
author, who being a native of the county wherein they flouriſhed, and having undertaken Firn Gals“ 
with great induſtry to preſerve the antiquities thereof, his authority may the better be de- EG 80. 1759, 
pended on: therefore we ſhall' here ſubjoin a ſhort extract of his genealogical deduction 8 
thereof; as what may not only confirm the aforeſaid account, but render the ſame more late Supplement 
compleat [B]. : oy | | to the Baronage» 


(f ) John Fox's 


c [4] From Mr Camden, in another of his works.) preſſed (in the ſaid latter edition of Dugdale) (2) in (2) Sir W. Dug- 
? | * Favik'or Fuze, ſays he, forme derive from the theſe words.“ Sir Richard Beauchamp married, dale“: Antiquities 

; | * German wallg, noble. and t but I. fam Falc, © in the private chapel of the mannor-houſe at Alceſter, of Warwickeſhire, 

L «© the. Evgliſh-Saxon word for people ; as though it © called Beauchamp's-Court, Elizabeth, daughter of . = __ 
= were the ſame with publius of the Romans, 'and only Sir Humphrey Stafford, Knt. by whom he had iſſue. lim Thomas, in 
« tranſlated from publius, as beloved of le and © three daughters, his heireſſes, viz. Elizabeth, married. 2 vols folio, 

| (1) Camden's and commons (1).” | to Sir Robert Willoughby, Lord Brook, whoſe fa. 1730. Vol. II. 
7 


Remains concer- [H] As bat may not only confirm the eforeſaid ac- ther Sir Robert Willoughby, Knt. was firſt ſummoned P: 766, k. 
_ — count, but render the ſame more compleat.) This extract to Parliament, by that title in the ſeventh of Henry 
in ch chapter of We ſhall make from Sir William Dugdale, who has * VII. next, Anne, married to Richard Ligon, and 
Names, p. 70. given us an ample pedigree of the Gtevils, from the Margaret, to William Rede; which laſt Sir Robert 
Bieauchampe, for ſeyeral deſcents, down to his own had, in her right, the manour of Alceſter in parti- 
time; Which has been continued by his Iate editor to tion, and died ſeized thereof the tenth of Novem- 
, the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, and by Mr Col- ber, in the thirteenth of Henry VIII. leaving Eliza- 
lins in his work before cited, to the preſent time: but beth, Anne, an Manch, his grandchildren and next 

as much of it as may here concern our purpoſe, is ex- * heirs, viz. daughters of Edward Willoughby his fon, 


© by 


10 Fulle, afterwards-Lord Brock, was born, uwelare inſormed, in the year 1554 
(bh, :and>ay. it is ſuppoſed, at Beauthamp - Court aforemid. Being of the ſame age with, 
and eauſin to, Sir Philip Sidney, they imbibed their juvenile education together at an 
eminent ſchool in Shrewſbury. There, Sidney appears to have been in 1566, by a letter 


fall: of prudent and: paternal. precepts, directed to him the ſaid year, in that town; by his 
father Sir Henry Sidney (i); whence we may conclude, that young Grevile was then his 


ſchoolfellow and affociate 3 and indeed no leſs may be gathered from his own words, where 
he ſays of Sir Philip, with whom I ſhall ever account it honour to have been brought 
up.“ And again, alluding to the earlineſs of his accompliſhments, he fays, Of whoſe 
«* youth I will report no other wonder but this, that though lived with him, and knew 
him from a child, yet I never knew him other than a man (t).“ From this ſchool 
Fulke Grevile was removed to the univerſity. He was it ſeems ſome time a Gentleman- 
Commoner at Oxford, but whether fellow collegiate with Sidney at Chriſt-Church there, 
does not plainly appear; and the Oxonian Antiquary allows him to have been more pro- 
perly of Cambridge (/).; where, at Trinity-College, he compleated his academical ſtudies. 


Nat long after he left the univerſities, he added the knowledge of men to that of books b 


* 
travel, and returned an accompliſhed gentleman ; having not only adorned his mind with 
the moſt agreeable flowers of polite deportment and converfation that flouriſhed in the 
courts through which he paſſed, but attained alſo a competent familiarity with the modern 
languages, and ſome expertneſs in the martial exerciſes, by which the gallant cavaliers of 
thoſe times were uſed to ſignaliae thein courage and activity; inſomuch that, though he 


ſeems to have been early © introduced into the Court, by his uncle Robert Grevile, a ſer- 


© vant to Queen Elizabeth, where he was eſteemed a moſt ingenious perſon, and had in 
© favour by all ſuch as were lovers of arts and ſciences (m) ;* and though he was, through 
the affection of Sir Henry Sidney, Lord-Preſident of Wales, ſoon nominated to ſome be- 
neficial preferments in that principality, yet he could not, for many years, decline at- 
tempting to engage himſelf in ſervices abroad both by fea and land; as what would ſooner 
advance him to the Queen's favour at home, than ſtruggling for it by ſuch indire& and 


circumventing artifices, as are wont to be practiſed among competitors for the ſame at 


(3) Dugdale's 
Baronage, Tom. 
II. p. 88. 


Court; till the Queen herſelf, conſidering his family, fortune, and perhaps the want of 
ſuch athletic or corporal robuſtneſs, as might equal his lively and vigor 


inclinations to 


endure hardſhips and peril, diſcouraged ſuch excurſions in him, and thereby conſtrained 


thoſe with whom he would have been a coadventurer, alſo to evade or diſcountenance his 
aſſociation in ſuch dangerous enterprizes with them, as he has in his more mature or de- 
elining years informed us [C]. It ſeems to have been from one of thoſe excurſions, that 
i SaaS ad eh 8 | Vt; be 
© by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Richard Nevill . tourned, to take the faid Perkyn, if he retourne a- 
Lord Latimer (3). Of which daughters, ſo in mino- 


* rity, Elizabeth the eldeſt, was committed to the 
* tuition of Sir Edward Grevil of Milcate, Knt. who 


obtained her wardſhip, as our ſaid author was in- 


(4) Per Hen. 
Ferrers, Arm. 


* The General, 
&c, of Robert 
Lord Brook, MS, 
before cited. 


(5) Leland's Iti- 
nerary, Vol. IV. 
p. 168, See alſo 
more of the fa- 
mily in Vol. VI. 
f- 19, Kc. 


formed (4), with purpoſe to marry her to John his 
* ſon and heir; but the better affecting Fulke, the 
* younger, {and having eſtate ſufficient for both him 
and herſelf “) became his wife; to whom ſhe brought 
© the manour of Alceſter, with other lands: which 
* Falke much enlarged his manour houſe (5) at Beau- 
* champ-Court, taking ſtone and timber from the then 
* newly diſſolved priory at Alceſter for that purpoſe ; 
* as alſo his park, with part of the waſte belonging tb 
this lordſhip, and bore the office of Sheriff for this 
county and Leiceſterſhire, in the thirty-fourth of 
Henry VIII, being then a Knight: ſo alſo in the 


_ © firſt of Edward VI, and departed this life the tenth 


(6) Inſcrip. Tum. 
apud Alceſter. 


(7) Lift of Queen 
Elizabeth's 


Knights, by H. 
Ferrers, Eſq; 
MS. fol. in Bibl. 
Harleiana ; & 
MS. in Offic. 
Armor, m. 18; 


* Eſc, 3 Elia. 


of November, Anno 1559 (6), leaving iſſue Fulke, 
* his ſon and heir, and Robert a younger ſon ; which 
* Fulke was knighted in the ſeventh year of Queen Eli- 
* zabeth (7), being then twenty-nine years of age. In 
+ the twelfth of Elizabeth, he was firſt in commiſſion of 
* the peace for that ſhire, and departing this life anno 
© 1-606, left iſſue, by Anne his wife, daughter to Ralph 
© Nevil, Earl of Weſtmorland, this Fulke his ſon and 
© heir, &c.” We ſhall here further add, of the fri 
Robert Lord Brook, who was ſummoned to parliament 


by that title, in the ſeventh of Henry VII, as was ob- 


ſerved, and is mentioned in the text to have been ſome 
time Admiral of England ; that there is a letter extant, 
written by the ſaid King Henry to Sir Gilbert Talbot, 


which ſpeaks of this Lord Brook in that naval com 


mand. It is written upon the intelligence his Majeſty 
had received, that Perkin Warbeck and his wife were 
upon the ſea, with ſeven ſhips and a Britiſh prize ex- 
peed to land, and make an invaſion in Cornwall: 
s Whereupon, ſais the King to Sir Gilbert, we have 
« ſent our right truſty counſeillour the Lord D' Aubeney, 
© our Cdn by land, toward thoes parties, &c. 
for the ſubduying of him; and our right truſty Coun- 
© ſeillour the Lord Brooke, Steward of our houſehold 
© by water, with our armee, on the fee, now late re- 
VOL. IV. No. 200. 


© gayn to the ſee ; and we ſhal!, in our owne perſone, if 
the caſe ſoo requir, goo ſo accompanyed thiderward, 
with our Lord's mercy, without delay, as we ſhal 
*. ſubdue the ſaid Perkyn, and all othre that wil take 
© his part, if any ſuch be, &c. The ſaid Robert 
Lord Brooke, by his will, made the 19th of Auguſt, 
and proved the 25th of December 1502, appoints his 


| burial in the church of that pariſh where he ſhall hap- 


pen to die : and there remains in the chapel of the 
borough of Callington in Cornwall, a raiſed altar mo- 
nument, with his effigies thereon ; having the Collar 
of the Order of the Garter, with the George appen- 
dant thereto f. Sir William Dugdale relates a remark- 
able ſtory at large of one of the family, named Lodo- 
vick Grevile, of Mulcote, Eſqz who contrived with 
a ſervant or two of his, to murder Mr Webb of Dray- 
cot in Oxfordſhire, his own tenant, who had been alſo 
his ſteward, that he might get all his riches. Thoſe 
ſervants having ſtrangled him, one of them went into 
his bed, and when the miniſter came, who was to make'a 
will, the murderer in bed,jwith the curtains cloſe pinned 
about him, counterfeited a ſick and dying man, in voice, 
and other infirmities, till he had diſpoſed of the dead 
man's effects, ſeemingly in the deceaſed's own words 
and will, all to Mr Grevile. The murder and fraud 
being afterwards diſcovered, and Mr Grevile refuſing to 
plead, he was preſſed to death in the King's-Bench pri- 
ſon, November 14, the thirty.firſt of Elizabeth; and 
his ſervant was hanged the fame year 1589 |. 

[CJ his more mature, or declining years informed 
us ] His words upon this topic are as follow, When 
* my youth, with favour of the Court, in ſome mode- 
rate proportion to my birth and breeding, in the ac- 
tiveneſs of that time, gave me opportunity of moſt 
bufineſs; then, did my yet undiſcouraged genius moſt 
affect to find, or make work for itſelf. And out of 
that freedom, having many times offered my fortune 
to the courſe of foreign employments, as the propereſt 
forges to faſhion a ſubject for the real ſervices of his 


* ſovereign ; I found the returns of thoſe miſplaced 
* endeavours to prove, both a vain charge to myſelf, 
* and an offenſive undertaking to that excellent gover- 


© refs, 


26 Z 


2391 


(b) A. Wood's 
Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 521. 


(i) Letters and 
Memorials of 
State, by the Sid- 
neyan family, in 
2 vols folio, 
1746, publiſhed 
by Arthur Col- 
lins, Eſq; Vol. I. 
p- 8, 


(i) Sir Folke 
Grevile's Life of 
the renowned Sir 
Philip Sidney, 

p · 2, 6, 


(1) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol, I. col, 521. 


* Mr An1is's 
Rezifter of the 
Order cf the Gar- 
ter, in 2 vols fol. 
1724, Vol. I. 


p. 215. 


+ Dugdale's Ba- 
ronage, Vol. II. 
p. 87. | 


t Anſis, as be- 
tore, Vol. It. 
pe 243 · 


[| See Dugdale's 
Warwickſhire, 
Vol. II. p. 710. 
and Stowe s An- 
nals in that year. 
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neſs, over all her ſubjects duties and affeftions. For 
inſtance, how mild ſoever thoſe mixtures of favours 
and corrections were, in that princely lady, yet to 
ſhew that they fell heavy in croffing a young man's 
ends, I will only chuſe and alledge a 2 out of many, 
fome with leave, ſome without. Firſt, when thoſe 
two mighty armies of Don John's, and the Duke 
Cafimire's, were to meet in the Low-Countries; my 
horſes, with all other preparations, being ſhipped at 
Dover, with leave under her bill aſſigned; even then 
was I ſtaid by a princely mandate, the meſſenger Sir 
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appeal to the judicious reader, whether there be an 
latitude left more than hamble obedience, in theſe 
new caſes, between duty and ſelfneſs in a fovereign's 
ſervice. After this, when Mr Secretary Walling- 
ham was ſent embaſſador, to treat with thoſe two 
_-—_ in a buſineſs ſo much concerning chriſtian 
lood and chriſtian empires ; then did the ſame irre- 
gular motion, which ſeldom refts, but ſteals where it 
cannot tread, perſuade me, that whoſoever would 
venture to without leave, was ſure never to be 
ſtaid. Upon which falſe axiome, truſting the reſt to 
chance, I went over with Mr Secretary unknown : 
but at my return, was forbidden her preſence for 
many months (8).” Hitherto might alſo be referred 
his engagement with Sir Philip Sidney, to accompany 
Sir Francis Drake in his laſt expedition but one to the 
Weſt-Indies (in 1585). But neither could they fo 
cloſely keep their ſecret preparations for the ſame, from 
the knowledge of the State, nor Sir Francis ſo artfully 
diſguiſe from them, his unwillingneſs to lead them ſuch 
a remote and hazardous voyage, but that their whole 
project was fruſtrated ; however he feaſted them with 
a great deal of outward pomp and complacency, the 
night they arrived at Plymouth ; to which port they 
had travelled without ſuſpicion, becauſe, upon the ru- 
mour of Don Antonio's being on the ſeas for England, 
Sir Philip had put himſelf upon the employment of 
conducting that King to Court. Sir Philip's thoughts 
| ſeem to have been too ſanguine and intenſe upon the 
enterprize, to diſcern the real inclinations of Sir Francis, 
through his looks or comportment ; Vet I (ſays our 
* author) that had the honor of being bred with him 
© from his youth, ſo now, by his own choice, of all 
England, to be his loving and beloved Achates in this 
« journey, obſerving the countenance of that gallant 
mariner, more exactly than Sir Philip's leiſure ſerved 
© him to do; after we were laid in bed, acquainted 
© him with my obſervation of the diſcountenance and 
* depreſſion which appeared in Sir Francis; as if our 
coming were both beyond his expeQation and deſire. 
« Nevertheleſs that ingenuous ſpirit of Sir Philip's, 
though apt to give me credit, yet not apt to diſcredit 
others, made him ſuſpend his own, and labour to 
change and qualify my judgment; till within ſome 
* few days after, finding neither the ſhips ready accord- 
ing to promiſe, nor poſſibly to be made ready in 
many days; and withal, obſerving ſome ſparks of falſe 
fire breaking out unawares from his yoke-fellow daily: 
it pleaſed him in the freedom of our friendſhip, to 
© return me my own ſtock with intereſt. All this while 
Don Antonio lands not; the fleet ſeemed to us, like 
© the weary paſſenger's inn, ſtill to go further from our 
« defires : letters came from the Court to haſten it a- 
way: it may be, the leaden feet and nimble thoughts 
of Sir Francis, wrought in the day, and unwrought 
in the night; while he watched an opportunity to 
© diſcover us, without being diſcovered. For within a 
few days after, a poſt ſteals up to Court, upon whoſe 
« arrival, an alarum is preſently taken ; meſſengers ſent 
away to ſtay us, or, if we refuſed, to ſtay the whole 
« fleet. Notwithitanding this firſt Mercury, this errand 
being partly advertiſed to Sir Philip beforehand, was 
«* intercepted on the way; his letters taken from him, 
by two reſolute ſoldiers in mariner's apparel ; brought 
* inſtantly to Sir Philip, opened and read: the con- 
© tents as welcome, as Bulls of Excommunication to 
the ſuperſtitious Romanift, when they enjoyn him 
either to forſake his right, or his Holy Mother 
Church; yet did he fit this firſt proceſs without noiſe 


(8) Sir Fulke 8 
Grevile's Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, 
from p. 167 to 
16. 


© or anſwer. The next was a more imperial mandate, 


carefully conveyed and delivered to himſelf by a peer 
« of this realm, carrying with it in the one hand, 


V 1 L 
he mentions alſo bimſelf, his return out of Germany, and the 
at Delft with William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange [ D). 


Wherein, whatſoever I felt, yet I 


E. 
As for' the civil and domeſtic 
| employments 


* grace, in the other, thunder: the grace was, an of- 
* fer of an inſtant employment under his uncle (the 
Earl of Leiceſter) then og Geoeral into the Low- 
* Countries ; againſt which ough he would have 
* gladly demurred, yet all was eed to the duty of 
* obedience (9).* Again, when my Lord of Lei- 
« celter was ſent General of her Majeſty's forces (the 
* ſame year) into the Low-Countries, and had given 
* me the command of an hundred horſe ; then I, giv- 
ing my humour over to good order, yet found, that 
neither the interceſſion of this grandee, ſeconded 
with my own humble ſute, and many other honour- 
able friends of mine, could prevail * the eon 
* ſtant courſe of this excellent Lady with her ſervants, 
* fo as I was forced to tarry behind ; and for this im- 
portunity of mine, to change my courſe, and ſeem to 
prefer nothing before my ſervice about her: this 
* Princeſs of government, as well as kingdoms, made 
me live in her court a ſpectacle gf disfavour too lon 
as I conceived. Laftly, the univerfal fame of a bat- 
* tle to be t between the prime forces of Henry 
o 


p. 32 to 89. 


III. and the religious of Henry IV. then King of Na- 
varre, lifting me yet once more above this humble 
earth of duty, made me reſolve to ſee the difference 
between kings preſent and abfent, in their martial 
expeditions ; ſo that, without acquainting any crea- 
ture, the Earl of Eſſex excepted, I ſhipped myſelf 
over; and at my return, was kept from her preſence 
full fix months, and then received after a ſtrange 
manner. For this abfolute Prince, to ſever ill ex- 
ample from grace, avers my going over to be a ſe- 
cret employment of her's ; and all theſe other petty 
exiles, a making good of that cloud or figure, which 
ſhe was pleaſed to caſt over my abſence : protecting 
me to the world with the honour of her employment, 
* rather than ſhe would, for example ſake, be forced 
either to puniſh me further, or too eaſily forgive a 
* contempt, or neglect in a ſervant fo near about her, as 
© ſhe was pleaſed to conceive it. By which many 
* warnings, I, finding the ſpecious fires of youth to 
prove = more ſcorching than glorious, called my 
* ſecond thoughts to council, and in that map, clearly 
* diſcerning action and honour to fly with more wings 
* than one, and that it was ſufficient for the plant to 
grow where his ſovereign's hand had planted it; I 
found reaſon to contract my thoughts from thoſe 


© larger, but wandering horizons of the world abroad, 
and bound my profpe& within the ſafe limits of 


duty, in ſuch home ſervices as were acceptable to my 
* ſovereign (10). 

[D] He mentions himſelf, his return out of Germany, 
and his political conferences with William Prince of 
Orange.] The journey in which he had ſuch confe- 
rences with the Prince of Orange, ſeems to have been 
that he took with Sir Francis Walſingham beforemen- 
tioned, which was in 1578 ; becauſe young Sidney, 
being perſonally known to this prince the preceding 
year (11), might better engage that recommendation of (11) Athen. 
him by the ſaid prince here preſerved by our author, Oxon. Vol. I. 
among other characters given by princes and ſtateſmen, cal. 227. 
of his ſaid worthy and renowned friend. His words 
are as follow : * My firſt inſtance muſt come, ſays he, 
from that worthy Prince of Orange, William of Naſ- 

* ſau ; with whom this young gentleman having long 
kept intelligence by word and letters, and in affairs 
of the higheſt nature, that then paſſed current upon 
the ſtages of England, France, Germany, Italy, the 
* Low Countries, or Spain, it ſeems that this young 


(10) Ibid. frons 
p. 169 to 171. 


© gentleman had by his mutual freedom fo imprinted 


the extraordinary merit of his young years into the 
large wiſdom and experience of that excellent prince, 
as I, paſfing out of Germany into England, and hav- 
ing the unexpected honor to find this prince in the 
town of Delfe, cannot think it unwelcome to deſcribe 
the clothes of this prince; his poſture of body and 
mind, familiarity and reſervedneſs, to the ingenious 
reader, that he may ſee with what divers characters 
princes pleaſe and govern cities, towns and people. 
His uppermoſt garment was a gown, yet ſuch, as I 
dare confidently affirm, a mean-born ſtudent in our 
Ians of Court would not have been well pleafed to 
walk the ſtreets ja. Unbuttoned his doublet was, 
and of like precious matter and form to the other, 
* His waſte-coat, which ſhewed itſelf under it, — 

* unlike 
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employments appointed: him by Sir Henry Sidney, the firſt account we meet with thereof 


poſitions for the reformation of diſorders in the marches of Wales, eſpecially for abridin | 
the number of attorneys in the court that was held there; which reduced number he woul 
have lated under a principal officer or two, by patent from her Majeſty ; and Mr 
Ful ile, with his own Secretary, Mr Edmund Molyneux, he recommends for this 
. His letter is dated the 12th of November, 1576. And fix months after, being 
then in his government of Ireland, we find, in ſome inſtructions he ſent over to his ſer- 


vant, Edward Waterhouſe, Eſq; ſome explanation of the buſineſs thoſe officers were to 
1 5 5 ſuperintend, 


« unlike the beſt ſort of thoſe woollen knit ones, which * an agent of extraordinary diligence, worth, and cre- 
ordinary watermen row us in. His company a- dit, with that vaſt ſtate of Turkey, into whoſe abſo- 


1 
8 him, the — of that beer · brewing town; * lute and imperious ſpirit, without any other charge 
* and he, ſo fellow-like, 


| encompaſſed with them, as than infuſing the jealouſies of competition, theſe 
had I not known his face, no exterior ſign of — i 


g N among thoſe Auſtrian uſurpers, might eaſily 
or deſervedneſs could have diſcovered the inequality * have been interrupted. Laftly, it pleaſed him to 
* of his worth, or ſtate from that multitude. Not- 


* queſtion yet a greater overfight in both theſe king- 
* withſtanding, I no ſooner came to his preſence, but doms, England and France: becauſe while their 
it pleaſed him to take knowledge of me. And even * princes ſtood at gaze, as upon things far off, they 


* upon that, as if it had been a fignal to make change, * till gave way for the Popiſh and Spaniſh inviſible 
« his reſpe& of a ſtranger, inftantly begat reſpect to arts and counſels, to undermine the greatneſs and free 
* himſelf in all about him; an outward preſage of in- dom both of ſecular and eccleſiaſtical princes: a mortal 
ward greatneſs, which, in a popular ſtate, 1 thought ſickneſs in that vaſt body of Germany, and by their 
* worth the obſerving :. becauſe there, no pedigree but * inſenſible fall, a raifing up of the Houſe of Auſtria 

many ſteps towards her long affected monarchy over 


worth, could ly make a man prince, and no * 
i the Weſt. The ground of which opinion was, as he 


4 , In a moment, at his own pleaſure. The bu- * 
- LneGer which he then vouchſafed to impart with me, thought, in reſpect that even the catholic princes 


were, the dangerous fate which the Crown of Eng- * and 
land, States of Germany, and the Low-Countries * 
did ftand threatned with, under an ambitious and 
conquering Monarch's hand. The main inſtance, a 
ſhort deſcription of the Spaniards curious affecting to 
keep the Romans ways and ends in all their actions. 
On the other fide, the clear ſymptoms of the heftick * 
fever, univerſally then reigning among the princes of 
Chriſtendom ; ordained as he thought, to behold * 
this undermining diſeaſe without fear, till it ſhould dangerous enemy Feſs; her native Moors, and Jews, 
prove dangerous, nay incurable to them. This ac- * fince craftily tranſported ; and ſo probably have 
tive King of Spain, having put on a maſk of con- * 
ſcience, to cover an inviſible conjunction between the © over that well-tempered, though over-zealous and 
temporal and ſpiritual ambitions of theſe two ſome - ſuperſtitious region of Italy. Fheſe and ſuch other 
times creeping, ſometimes commanding Romiſh and * particulars, as I had in charge, and did faithfully de- 
iſh conquerors. The particulars were many, liver from him to her Majeſty, are ſince performed 
both excellent and enlightning. As firſt, the fatal * 
neutrality of France, jealous of the Spaniſh greatneſs, * was, his free exprefling of himſelf in the honour of 
2s already wronged and threatned by it; and yet Sir Philip Sidney, after this manner: that I would 
their kings ſo full of pleaſures, and conſequently ſo *© firſt commend his humble ſervice with thoſe fore- 
eaſily ſatisſed with the compliments of words, trea- * mentioned ideas to the Queen; and after crave leave 
ties, or alliances ; and fince fall of the Sorbonifts, of her freely to open his knowledge and opinion of a 
their own exempted Church, fo abſolutely poſſeſſed, fellow ſervant of his, that, as he heard, lived unim- 
and governed by the Jeſuits ; as through the be- * ployed under her. With himſelf he began ab vo, 
witching liberties and bondages of auricular confeſ- * as having been of Charles the Vth's Privy- Council, 
fion, they were rather wrought to reſt upon a vain before he was one and twenty years of age; and ſince 
ſecurity of reputed ſtrength, than really to hazard as the world knew, either an actor, or at leaſt ac- 
loſs, and help themſelves by diverſion or aſſailing. * quainted with the greateſt actions and affairs of Europe: 
Again, on the Queen's part, by the way of queſtion, and likewiſe with her greateſt men and miniſters of 
he ſuppoſed a little neglect in her princely mildneſs, 
while the did ſuffer a Proteftant party, raiſed by God, 
in that great kingdom of France, to be a ballance or 
counterpoiſe to that —— heptarchy of Spain, 
then ſcarce viſible, but fince multiplied by an unre- 
ſiſtable greatneſs ; I ſay for ſuffering this ſtrong and 
faithful „through want of employment, to fink 
into itſelf, and ſo unactively, like a meteor, to vaniſh 
or ſmother out in vain and idle apparitions. Withal, 
reverendly he demurred, whether it were an omiſſion 
in that excellent Lady's government or no, by a re- 
miſs looking on, whilſt the Auftrian aſpiring family 


5 wakened, would never have endured any cloud or 
colour of religion to have changed their princely ſo- 
vereignties into ſuch a kind of low and chaplain te- 
nure, as ſince they have ſleepily fallen into; but 


4 
0 
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- bind this miter-ſuperſtition with the real cords of 
6 truth ; and to that end perchance, have ſet Spain on 
o 
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ſtate. In all which ſeries of time, multitude of things 
and perſons he proteſted unto me, and for her ſervice, 


ripeſt and greateſt counſellors of ſtate in Sir Philip 


of which, he was pleaſed to leave his own credit en- 
gaged, until her Majeſty might pleaſe to employ 
this gentleman either _ her friends or enemies. 
At my return into England, I performed all his other 
commandments : this that concerned Sir Philip, think- 
ing to make the fine ſpun thread of friendſhip more 
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* firm between them, I acquainted Sir Philip with; 
framed occaſion to gain, by begging peace, or buying * not as queſtioning, but fully reſolving to do it. 
war from the Grand Signior, and both exceeding © Unto which, he at firſt ſight oppoſing, diſcharged my 
much to their own ends; in reſpeQ that, once in faith impawned to the Prince of Orange for the deli- 
very of it; as an act only intending his good, and ſo 
© to be performed or diſpenſed with at his pleaſure ; 
« yet for my ſatisfaction, freely added hel: words : 
* firſt, that the Queen had the life daily attending her: 
* and if ſhe either did not, or would not value it ſo 
* highly, the commendation of that worthy prince, 
could be no more at the beſt than a living picture of 
© that life, and ſo of far leſs credit and eſtimation with 


+ few years, this Emperor made himſelf General by it 
© aver all the forces of Chriſtendome, and thereby 
+ gained the fame of action, trained up his own inſtru- 
ments martially, and got credit with his fellow-bor- 
« dering princes, through the common-council, or par- 
« ticipation of fear. Beſides, that, in the concluſions of 
« peace, he ever ſaved a maſs of riches, gathered by 
s diets, contributions, devotions, and levies for com- 
* 

» 


mon defence; which, out of the ill aecompting hand © her. His next reaſon was, becauſe Princes love not 

of war, became in his exchequer, treaſure to ter- that foreign powers ſhould have extraordinary affec- 

rify even thoſe Chriſtian neighbours that did contri- * tion in their ſubjects; much leſs to be taught by 
* bute to it. And the more eſpecially he inſiſted upon them, how they ſhould place their own ; as argu- 
this, becauſe all thoſe crafty pageants of her enemies 


ments either upbraiding ignorance, or lack of large 
were diſguiſedly ated, even while her Majeſty had * rewarding goodneſs in them (12). tn n. 
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is in one of Sir Henry's own letters to the Lagds of the Council (a), containing ſome pro- (0 Letters, &c- 


of the Sidneys, 
V. I. I. p. 145. 


iſhops themſelves, had their eyes been well 


would rather have ſtirred them, with many hands, to 
work, with her new and ill-digeſted conqueſts ; her 


troubled the uſurpations both of the Pope and Spain, 


or periſhed with time or occaſion. The laſt branch 


that if he could Jadge, her Majeſty had one of the 
Sidney, that at this day lived in Europe; to the trial 


(12) Sir Fulke 
Grevile's Life of 
Þ» 22 co ZÞ 


il 2394 GREVAHL EE 


5 | ſuperintend, which was the framing of all ociginal bills, and tak ing out: all orders for 
1 ; Proceſs of appearance. But Fulle Grevile being nom ſo well ſped in theireverſions of — 
il of the beſt offices in that court, the Lord Deputy Sidney therefore recommends: his ſon 
1 Robert in his room, to be joined with Mr Molyneux; and theſe inſtructions bear date 
12 May, 1577 (0). Mr Waterhouſe, in a letter of his to Sir Henry Siduey, dated the 
| tenth of June following, mentioning his ſon Philip's return from his embaſſy'1n.Gertna- 
1 ny, ſays, that none of his attendants were ſick in the journey, only Fulke Gtevile had an 
1 (p) Ibid. fs. ague in his return, at Rocheſter (p) 3 by which, if ſeems, we ſhould rather underſtauch 
1 125 that it was in Sidney's return, or that Grevile only met him at the ſea-· port in Kent he 

landed at, to eſcort him, like other friends, to London, and was ſick in that journey, 

than that he bore him company all the way throughout his embaſſy. It muſt be ſo early, 

according to the neareſt computation we can make, as the year 1580, that he had his firſt 

office in the court of the marches. in Wales, by the conteſts which about that time appear 

to have riſen againſt: him, concerning the profits thereof; and his friend Sidney prevailed 

upon his father's Secretary, Mr Molyneux, not to oppoſe his coulin Grevile's title in any 

part, or conſtruction of his patents, by a letter he wrote to him on the tenth of April, 

% Idem, pag- 18 1 (J), as may be ſeen by Mr Malyneux's anſwer. to the ſame (r): and when Sir Fran- 

P CO cis Walſingham appeared as Grevile's friend in the diſpute, it laid all other- oppoſition 

| | 0) wid. p. 294. aſleep. The letter he wrote upon this occaſion we ſhall here under recite [E], and there- 

a 1 unto annex what we have further met with relating to that office, Clerk of the Signet to 

| the Council in Wales, which is ſaid to have brought him in yearly above two thouſand 

Þ » Mr Collins's pounds *, and his other offices in the ſaid court of the marches. He was not however fo 

count af the h. much embarraſſed with buſineſs, but that he could make a conſpicuous figure in the grand 

miy of the Gre- entertainments which were made at Court this year, when the embaſſadors and great num- 

vile p. 313 bers of the nobility of France came over, commiſſioners from Queen Katharine de Medicis, 


and Thomas 


Spencer's general to treat about the marriage of Queen Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou; and after having 


le) Idem, paſs 
187. 


Life, &c. of Ro- 
bert Lord Brook, 
MS, as before. 


here under recite. ] 


(13) Letters, & c. 
of the Sidneys, 
Vol. I. fol. 293. 


been nobly banquetted in a ſpacious edifice, built at Weſtminſter for the 


[EI] The letter he wrote upon this occaſion we ſhall 


Sir Francts WALsINGHAm to Sir HENRY SIDNEY. 


My verie good Lord, | | 
© Abowt the end of Februarie laſt, I writt to your 
Lordſhip, on the behalfe of my couſen Fulke Grie- 
yell, for the profitts of the office fallen unto him there. 
in the marches, by Mr Dudley's death. At that tyme 
alſo, I writt to Mr Fox, frendly —_— him to ſuf- 
fer my couſen quietly to enjoy the ſaid office, with all 
ſuch commodities as Mr Dudley had ; which no 


thincke to bee caried away by ſufficient words of the 
patent. Howebeit, as I underſtand by your Lord- 
ſhip's lettre, and more plainly. by Mr Fox himſelf, 
he intendeth to ſtand in law with my couſen, for the 
proffetts which Mr Dudley had, by the late encreaſe 
of fees in everie proceſſe paſſing the ſignet. Vf Mr 
Dudley, ſerving but a nobleman, could enjoy that 
encreaſe of fees, much more I hope my couſen ſhall, 
being her Majeſtie's ſervant, and a gentleman of 
whome ſhe maketh, as your Lordſhip doth knowe, 
ſome good accompt. I knowe your Lordſhip's good 
affection towards my couſen, and therefore doubt not 
but you have allreadie, and will further doe what 


without law ; which if hee will not, but that 
law muſt needs be commenced between them, 
ſurely it ſhall be proſequuted in ſuch effectual 
ſort, that Mr Fox in the end, will have ſmall cawſes 
to rejoice of the iſſue therof : whereas now, by yeald- 
ing to that is required, hee may avoyd trouble, and 
purchaſe to him ſelf, not only the aſſurance of the 
good love of my ſelfe, but alſo of all other my cou- 
ſen Greivill's friends, which are manie and of preat 
callyng, and may ſtead Mr Fox, and his, in matters 
poſſible of greater importance than this thing nowe in 
queſtion is. Much to this effect I have nowe writ- 
ten to Mr Fox ; in whome, if you ſhall find no pre- 
ſent diſpoſition to yeald to my requeſt, then I wyſhe 
it would pleaſe your Lordſhip, to ſequeſter the pro- 
fitts in controverſie between them, as in former let- 
ters was required, untill the cawſe be determined by 
lawe or otherwiſe. And thus, with my hartieſt com- 
mendations to your good Lordſhip, I take my leave: 
From the Court, the 11th of April, 1581. 
« Your Lordſhip's 
« Aſſured loving friend, 
* Fra ; WALSYNGHAM (13). 
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doubt was ment unto him by her Majeſtie ; and I 


you may with Mr Fox, to yeald to that is reaſon 


purpoſe, and 
| ſplendidly 


This office here ſpoken of to be lately fallen to Mr 
Grevill, appears to be that of Clerk of the Signet; 


+ Which as it is in the letter above intimated, and we are 


elſewhere informed he had granted him by patent from 
the _ The author who ſpeaks of it tothe Queen 
herſelf, ſays, That by vertue of this clerkſhip, or 


 * keeper of her Majeſtie's Signet. Mr Foulke Grevill, 


* doth make out all proceſſes which go out of the ſaid 
court. The fees of the Signet are, for every letter 
* at the ſuit of the party, one ſhilling ; for every pla- 
* card, two ſhillings ; for writing an exempliſication, 
according to it's length, for ſealing it, fix ſhillings 
and eight pence.” It is remarked further, that the 
* fees, as well of this office, as in all others there, are 
* far leſs than in others of her Majeſtie's courts ; and 
© yet the diſpatch there, is more ſpedie, and in all re- 
* ſpets more eaſefull to: the ſuitors {14).* The ſame 
author, ſpeaking alſo a little before of the office of Se- 
cretary in that court, * whoſe duetie was to conceave, 
* deviſe, and write ſuch letters, acts, or public pro- 
* clamations, as either concern the quiet government of 
the ſubjeas, within the lymitts of their authoritie, 
* or the reſolutions of that baard, upon cauſes of eſtate 
depending before them; adds, that Mr Foulk Gre- 
vill is now by patent under the Great-Seale, her Ma- 
* jeltie's Secretarie at the ſaid councell : that he had 


* dyett for himſelf and his ſervant in the Queen's houſe- I 


* hold, and twenty marks fee per annum ; which was 
© to be defalked by the Lord Prefident and Councell, 
if he neglected attendance (15). We are likewiſe 
here further informed, That there is alſo granted to 
* Mr Foulk Grevill, by another patent, the Clerkſhip 
© of the Councill, to be executed by himſelf or his de- 


* putie. By vertue of this office, he hath the keeping 


* of all recordes, the office and place of regiſter; the 
* making of all copies, the entring of all orders, and 
* the making of bonds and commiſſions. He, or his 
* deputie, are tied to continual attendance ; allowed 
* diett for himſelf and one ſervant; and, for the better 
performance of his ſervice in this office, is allowed 
twelve clerks. The office is ſupplied by Thomas 
* Therar, who for many years hath been deputie in the 
* ſame ; and for the better execution thereof, he hath 
divided his office into ſeveral parts, which being diſ- 
* charged by ſeveral perſons, are termed offices, after 
the name of the officer or clerk who ſerveth therein ; 
* as Scroop's office, Bradſhaw's office, &c. as their 
names then were (16). 


Po CF] Come 


(14) The Pre- 
ſent State of the 
Court of your 
Majefty's Coun- 
cil, eſtabliſhed in 
the principality 
and marches of 
Wales, 4to. MS, 
p. 6. among the 
MSS. of the lats 
Nat. Boothe, 
Eſq; of Gray's- 
nn. 


(15) Idem, P. 3. 


(16) Ibid, p. 8. 


(19) Lord Ba- 
con's Apoph- 
thegmes, new 
and old, 12mo. 
1625. P. 421. 


(18) lem. p. 
257. 


and did many men, good: yet he would ſay merrily 
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ſplendidly furniſhed,” they were further entertained; not to ſpeak of other courtly diver- 
Hons, with the martial exerciſes of tilts and tournaments, in the molt magnificent and ex- 
penſive manner, by Philip Ear] of Arundel, Frederick Lord Windſor, Philip Sidney; 
and Fulke Grevile, who were challengers of all comers (56); in which rencounters he be- 
haved himſelf fo gallantly, that he won the reputation of a moſt valiant Knight (/). Sir 
William Dugdale informs us, that he was conſtituted Secretary for the principality of South 
and North Wales, by letters patent, bearing date the twentieth of April, in the 25th of 
Elizabeth, or 138 3; and that the ſaid office was granted to him for life, the 24th of Ju- 
ly, 1 James I (u). When Sir Philip Sidney died of his wounds at Arnham, in October 
2586, he bequeathed in his laſt will! To his dear friends, Mr Edward Dier, and Fulke 
« Grevile, all his books (w).“ In the beginning of 1588, he, among other perſons of 
honour and quality, was created Maſter ot Arts at Oxford, which my author thinks was 
the higheſt degree conferred on him at that univerſity (x). And when Ambroſe Dudley 
Earl of Warwick, died in February, 1589, Fulke Grevile is mentioned to have been a 
mourner at his interment, on the gth of April, 1590, in the chapel at Warwick (y). 
In December 1595, there appearsto have been ſome complaint brought before the Lords of 
the council, againſt Mr Fulke Grevile, for certain abuſes in Kanck-Wood in Warwick- 
ſhire, and an information of fourteen thouſand pounds ſpoil, by good certificate of gen- 
tlemen dwelling thereabouts-: The examination of this matter was left to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer and Sir John Forteſcue, but if it:had:gone hardly. againſt him, it is probable we had 
heard more of it from the ſame pen that informs us thereof (2). In October 1597, he is 
reported to have received, with Egerton, Arthur Gorge, Vaveſor, and others, the honour 
of knighthood (3). In the beginning of March following, he made intereſt for the office 
of treaſurer of the wars (5); and he was about two years after, in the 41ſt of Elizabeth, 
according to Dugdale, as laſt quoted, made treaſurer of marine caufes for life. When 
orders were given out to draw commiſſions for the ꝑreat fleet that was ſer forth, in expec- 
tation of another invaſion by the Spaniards, in Auguſt , 1599, it is reported, 
that Sir Fulke Grevile was to have one as Rear-Admiral (c). We hear no more 


of any ſuch charge that he was entruſted with in te navy, but what he ſomewhat hu- 


mourouſly mentions himſelf upon the execution of his kinſman, the Earl of Eſſex; 
where he ſays, that Himſelf, while he remained about the Queen, was a kind of remora, 
«© ſtaying the violent courſe of that fatal ſhip, and but now was abruptly ſent away, to 
guard a figurative fleet, in danger of nothing but theſe proſopopeia's of inviſible ran- 
s cour, and kept, as in a free priſon, at Rocheſter, till his head was off (4).” In the 
44th and laſt year of Queen Elizabeth, having bought up from private hands ſome claims 
upon the manor of Wedgnock, he obtained from the Queen a grant of the antient and 


| ſpacious park thereunto belonging, for himſelf, his heirs, and aſſigns, in as ample manner 


as John Duke of Northumberland, or Ambroſe Earl of Warwick, had held it“. He 
was a Member ot Parliament, allo frequently of the committees, in ſeveral ſeſſions (e), 
being many times cl-Red, Knight of the ſhire with Sir Thomas Lucy: it is affir nel the 
county could not make a better choice, they being learned, wife, and honeft T; d he 
is reckoned both a laſting and worthy favourite of the Queen's to the end of her reign, by 
authors who had the advantage of drawing their characters of him from the life, ſome par- 
ticulars whereof we ſhall gather into the note below [F]. In 1603, he was made Knight 


of the Bath, at the coronation of King James J and not long after, or in the ſecond year 
of that King; according to my authors, had a grant made him of the ruinous caſt'e of 


Warwick (F). © He, beſtowed ſo much coft, ac leaſt twenty thouſand pounds, in the 
© repairs thereof, beautifying it with the moſt pleaſant. gardens, ' plantations, and walks, 
* and -adorning it with rich furniture; that, conſidering it's ſituation, no place in that 
* midland part of England does compare with it for ſtatelineſs and delight (g).“ Beſides 


other 


[F] Some particulars whereof we ſhall gather into 
the note below,} A little ſpeech of his in the Houſe of 
Commons, the Lord Bacon has thought worthy of pre 
ſervation, among the collection of wile ſayings, which 
he publiſhed but a twelve month before he died ; 
where he informs us that, Wir Fulke Grevill in par- 
© liament, when the lower houſe in a great buſineſs of 
the Queen's, ſtood much upon precedents, faid. to 
* them, Why ſbouli you fand ſo much upon precedents? time or never. He was a brave gentleman, and ho- 
© the times hereafter cuili be good or bad: if good, pre- nourably deſcended from Willoughby Lord Brook, 
* cedents will do'ne harm; if bad, power will make à ind admiral to Henry VII Neither illiterate, for 
* way where it finds none (17).” Another ſpeech of he was, as he would often profeſs, a friend to Sir 
his, upon the idle Roxies that uſed to be fathered upon Philip Sidney; and there are of his now extant, 
him at Court, the ſame author has, together with a * ſome fragments of his poems, and of thoſe times, 
laudable character of him, alſo remembred in theſe which do intereſt him in the Muſes ; and which ſhow 
words, Sir Fulk Grevill had much, and private ac- -* the Queen's election had ever a noble conduct, and it 
* ceſs to Qyeen Elizabeth, which he uſed. honouxably, © motions more of vertue and judgment than of fancy. 

I find that he neither ſought for, or obtained any great 
© of hunſelf, That he was like Robin Goodfellaw 3 for 4 or preferment in court, during all the time of 
© when the maids ſpilt the mill. pant, or kept any racket, his attendance z neither did he need it; for he came 
* they: would lay it upon Robin: /o what tales the ladies * thither backed with a plentiful fortune 1 which, as 
about the Queen tald her, or other bad affices that they * himſelf was want to ſay, was the better held 


rater of him, as an eminent courtier of theſe times, 
where he muſters him among the favourites of that 
Queen, which is as follows: Sir Fulke Grevill, ſince 
Lord Brook, had no mean place in her favour nei- 
© ther did he hold it for a ſhort term; for, if I be not 
« deceived, he had the longeſt leaſe and the ſmootheit 
* time, without rub of any of her favourites He came 
© tq the court in his youth and prime, for that is the 


together 

did, they. would. put it upon him (18). But Sir Ro- * by a ſingle life, wherein he lived and died a conſtant 
bert Naunton has giyen a larger and more general cha- * courtier of the ladies (19). 
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(i) Camden's 
Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, anno 


1581. 


(e) Win ap ley's 


Lives of the 
Enabhſh Pets, 


p· 87. 


(4) Antiquities 
of Warwick (hire, 
V.1. II. ol. 767. 


(<>) Sir Philip 
Sidney 's laſt 
W1ll, in Mr Col- 
lins's Memoirs of 
the Lives and 
Actions of the 
Sidneys, prefized 
to their Letters, 
c. Vol. I. p. iii. 


(x) Athen. 
Oxon. ut ſupra. 


(y) Collins's 
Memoirs of the 
Sidneys, p. 39. 


(z) In the Let- 
ters of the Sid- 
ne ys, Vol. I. 
p- 376. 


(a) Idem, Vol. 
II. pP · 74. 


c) Idem, p. 113. 


(d) His life of 
Sir P. Sidney, 
p- 180, 18. 


* Mr Collins, in 
the family of the 
Greviles, p. 31. 


(e) Sir Symonds 
Dewe's Journal 
of Parliaments, 
&c, tol. 1682. 


+ Mr Collins, 
as before, in the 
family of the 
Greviles, from 
T. Spencer's 


bert Lord Brooke, 


on. vubi ſupra z 
and Mr Collins, 
as before, 


'g) Dugdtale's 
Warwickſhire, 
as before. 


(19) Sir Robert 
Naunton's Frag» 
menta Regalia 3 
or, obſervations 
on the late Queen 
Elizabeth's times 


nnd favourites, 


4t0. 16432, p. 30? 


nes. Like of Ro-- 
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„ d 1 D 
other grants from the crown, he had one alſo of the manor and lands of Knowle, in the 
ſaid county of Warwick ; and he taſted the royal bounty, as yet, more in ſuch grants of 
land, than any offices in the State. Indeed he ſeems to have had more temptation to di- 
vert himſelf with his buildings and his books for ſome years at leaſt, in the former part of 
this reign, than to purſue his intereſt at court, where he met with diſcouragements from 
ſome perſons in power, perceived the meaſures of nment and management of the 
ſtate quite altered, waining from the luſtre in which he had ſeen it ſhine, apd found little 
hopes of being preferred to any thing conſiderable in the miniſtry z therefore he ſeems to 
have formed fome ſchemes of retirement, that he might as much as poſſible live over again 
the glorious times he had been witneſs of in the late reign, by recalling the particulars 
thereof to his memory, and recording the ſame with his pen, which he propoſed to con- 
firm with the moſt authentic vouchers in being: but how poſterity came to be deprived 
of his ſaid intended Life, or Hiſtory, of Queen Elizabeth, his own words may beſt de- 
clare [G]. When he found he could not have the uſe of thoſe papers which were neceſſary. 
to compleat his work in the ſubſtantial manner that might be expected, he diſpoſed him- 
ſelf to reviſe the products of his juvenile ſtudies, and his poetical recreations with Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney. Little of them appeared in print during his life-time, but fince his death 
there have been three or four publications in his name, though it is not improbable, bur 
he has mentioned himſelf all the pieces of his writing which he deſigned for the prefs : 
therefore we ſhall here ſubjoin an account of the writings which have been publickly aſcri- 
bed to him, and then what he ſays of thoſe which he intended ſhould. be printed as his 
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poſthumous works HJ. It was ſome time after the death of the Treaſurer Ceci}, before 


6 How poſterity came to be deprived of his intended 
life of 1 * Elizabeth, bis own words may beſt de- 
elare.] Sir Fulke Grevil, after having given us ſome 
mort memoirs, or a ſummary view in ſeveral inſtances, 
of the wiſe and political government of this renowned 
Queen, proceeds thus in apology, for not exttnding the 
ſame to it's due proportion. * Now if any man ſhall 
* demand, why I did not rather leaye unto the world 
a a complete hiſtory of her life, than this ſhort memo- 
rial, in ſuch ſcattered and undigeſted minutes, let 
him receive this anſwer from a dead man, be- 
cauſe I am confident no fleſh breathing, by ſeeing 
what 1s done, ſhall have occaſion of aſking that que- 
ſtion whilſt I am living. Preſently aſter * death of 
my moſt gracious Queen and miſtreſs, the falſe ſpirits 
and apparitions of idle grief haunted me exceedingly, 
and made all things ſeem either greater or leſs than 
they were; ſo that the farther I went, the more diſ- 
comfortable I found thoſe new revolutions of time, 
to my decayed and diſproportioned abilities; yet 
fearing to be curſed with the ſig tree, if I bore no 
fruit, I rouſed up my thaughts upon an ancient 
axiome of wiſe men; 4 quicquid offendit, relinguimus 
cito ; inerti otio torpebit vita; and upon a ſecond re- 
view of the world, called to mind the many duties I 
owed to that matchleſs ſoyereign of mine, with a re- 
ſolution to write her life in this manner. Firſt, ſe- 
riouſly to have begun with the uniting of the red and 
white roſes, in the marriage of Henry VII. In the 
like manner, to have ren over Henry the VIIIth's 
time, untill his feveral rents in the Church, with a 
purpoſe to have demurred more ſeriouſly upon the 
ſudden change, in his fon Edward VI, from ſuper- 
ſtition, to the eſtabliſhment of God's ancient catho- 
lique and primitive Church. Thoſe cobwebs of re- 
converſion in Queen Mary's days, I had no intent to 
meddle with, but only, by pre · occupation to ſhew, 
that princes captived in nature, can ſeldom keep 
any thing free in their governments, but as foils 
manured to bring forth ill. weeds apace, muſt live to 


branches of immortal truth, to weave in the thin 
leaves of mortal ſuperſtition, and to behold in the 


ar, like ſern · ſeed: Laſtly, I intended, with . 


memory, under whom I was bred. Now in th: 
* courſe, becauſe I knew, that as the liberality of kings 


did help to cover many errors; fo truth in a ſtory, 


Sir Robert 
Cecil, 


'4 adventured to move the 


would make good many other defects in a writer, I 
, that I might 
© hare his favour to peruſe all obſolete records of the 
© council-cheſt, from thoſe times, down as near to theſe, 
* as he, in his wiſdom ſhould think fit. He fft, 
friendly required = end in it, which I as freely de- 
© livered him, as I have now done to you. Againſt 


her memory, he, of all men had no reaſon to keep a 


* ftrit hand, and where to beftow a Queen Elrzabeth's 


* ſervant, with leſs diſadvantage to himſelf, it ſeems, 
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ſee ſchiſm ariſe in the Church, wearing out the real 
« 
ſtate, all their faireſt induſtries, ſpring and fade to- 


pirits as age had left me, to revive my ſelf in gy uber be has ſaid 


* 


We 


readily appeared not; ſo that my abrupt motion took 
hold of his preſent counſell: for he liberally granted 
my requeſt, and appointed 'me that day three weeks 
to come for his warrant 3 which I did, and then 
found in ſhew, a more familiar and graceful aſpe& 
than before; ke deſcending to queſtion me, why 7 
avould dream out my time, in writing à flory, being as 
like to riſe in this time, as any man he knew. 
in a more ſerious and friendly manner, examining 
me, how I eould'clearly deliver many things done in 
that time, 'wibich might perchance be conftrued to 
the prey 101 of this 2 I. ſhortly. made anſwer, that I 
a ws profes was bound to tell nothing but 
the truth; but to tell all the trutk, were both juſt i) 
to wrong und offend, not only princes and ſtates, but 
to blemiſh and ſtir up ngainſt himſelf, the frailty and 
tenderneſs, not only of particular men, hut of many 
families, with the ſpirit of an Athenia Timon; and 
cherefure ſhewed my eff ſo far from being diſcouraged 
with' that objection, as I took upon ine freely to ad- 
venture all my ownigods in this hip, which was tu 
Immediately this nohle 989 
cretary, as it ſeems moved, but not removed with 
thoſe ſelfneſſes of my opinion, ſeriouſly aſſured me 


conceive 


that, upon ſecond thoughts, he dur not prefume to let 


the counſell- cheſt lie open to any man living, without his 
Migjeſty s knowledge and apprabation., With this fu- 
perledeas, I hom took my leave, at the firſt ſight, 

Maring myfelf, this laſt project of his, would neceſ- 
ſarily require, Sheet after ſheet to be viewed, which I 
had no confidence in my own powers to-abide-tife 
hazard of (and herein it may pleaſe the reader to be- 
lieve me the rather, by theſe pamphlets, which hav- 
ing ſlept out my own time, if they happen to be ſeen 
hereafter, ſhall at their own peril riſe upon the ſtage 


fitian [ 


when Lam not). Refides, in the ſame 
further ſay, that the many judgments 


would have ht forth ſuch a world of alterations, 


Then, 


ich thoſe 
embrios of mine maſt probably have paſt through, 


as in the end of the work itſelf, would have ptoved 


a flory of other mens Writing, with my name only put 
to it; and ſo a worſhip of time, not a voluntary ho- 
mage of duty (zo); / 1 

[H] Shall here fubjoin an account of the woritings 
avhich have been publickly aſcribed #0 bim, amd then, 
of -thajſe he intended fbould be printed 
as his poſthumous works.) Moſt of our author's poetical 
works were publiſhed about five years after his death, 
but the name of any editor does not appear in that edi - 
tion of them. The feveral pieces ſeem to be all genuine, 
or of his on tion; and, as may be ſeen before 
fome of them, were licenſed to the preſe, by H. Her- 
bert, in June 1632 (21); The firſt is, A Treath of 


Human Learning, in 150 ftanzas, of fix lines each. 2. 


An Inquiſition upon Fame and Honour, in eighty-fix 
ananas. 3. A Treati/e of Wars, in ſixty ſtanzas. 
4. The Tragedy of Alabam. 'Tis moſtly written in 
rhime, and is adorned with many moral ſentences, and 
Political maxim. It ſeems an imitation of the An- 


crxnts, 


(20) Sir Fulke 
Grevilo's Life of 
Sir P. Sidney, 
from p. 236 to 


0 1 . 
, 8 
0 
- 1 % 
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(27) They are 
entitoled, Cer- 
tain learned and 
elegant Wor ksof 
the Right Hon. 
Fulke Lord 
Brooke, written 
in his youth, and 
familiar Exerciſe 
with Sir P. Sid- 

, Lond. ' 
2 by E. P. 
for W. Sey le, &c. 
fol. 1633 · 


1691, p- 38. 


(5 Vid. Nic, 


(5) Archbiſhop 


GREVA1L x. 


we meet with him in any favour, or advancement conſiderable, in the Court or State. fo 
the twelfth of King James, or 1614, be was by that King made Under-Treaſurer and 


cients, and the prologue is ſpoken by a ghoſt, one of 
the old Kings of Ormus, an iſland fituate at the en- 
trance of the Perſian gylph, where the ſcene of the 
drama lies. This ſpectre gives an account of each 
character, poſkbly in imitation of Euripides, who 
uſually intraduced one of the chief actors, az the pro- 


ſtances Which preceded the opening of the ſtage. The 
author has been ſo careful in obſerving the rules of 
Ariſtotle and Horace, (as to the number of interlocu- 
tors) that he has in no ſcene throughout, introduced 
above two ſpeakers, except in the chorus between 
each act, and even there, he obferves all the rules 
laid dawn by the latter of thoſe maſters in the art of 

(22) Ger. Lang- © poetry, & (22).' . 5. The Tragedy of Muſtapha. 
daine s Account This alfa is built on the like ancient model with the 
of the Enel former, as we ſhall ſee he never deſigned either to 
wag appear upon any modern ſtage. The author laſt 
; quoted obſerves, that, an imperfect copy of this play 
appeared in print, in quarto, Lond 1609; though 
he ſuppoſes without his Lordfſhip's knowledge, fince 
it may rather be ſtiled a fragment than a tragedy : 
pat thoſe. imperfeQtions are mended in this folio edi- 
(23) Idem, p. 39- „tion (23).“ It was upon the occafion of this ſurrep- 
| titious impreſſion, that a poet of thoſe times, in an 
epigram he wrote to the author upon this play, ad- 
draſſes the ſame, To the immortel memory, and deſerved 
honour of the goriter of the Tragedy of Muſftapha, as it 
(24) John Da, ;; written, 2 printed, by dir Fulk Grevill, Knt (24). 
ol, prise in Tet Mr Edmund Bolton, though he had only ſcen this 
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$70. about 16:0, frit edition, calla it, in his Aypercrisica, the Magehleſt 
p. 195. NMufßapha, and ſays of the author, in com 


npany of ſome 
others of note, that his poetry, eſpecially therein, is 
not to be eaſily meuded . At the end of this tragedy, 
in the chorus ſacerdotum, there are fix lines which one 
of our moſt reverend prelates has quoted from this play 
into one: af his ſermons, to anſwer the ſame, as the fa- 
vourite argument of thoſe wha murmur at the injunctiens 
of religion, as:if it attributed w Providence, © the ſetting 

ot our nature and our duty at variance, or the givin 
© us appetites one way and laws another ; the force o 
* which obje&tion, ſays he, is very ſmartly expreſſed 
in thoſe celebrated verſes of a noble poet of our own, 
which are ſo frequently in the mouths of many, who 
are thought io bear no good will to religion :* and 
Os \tis the only example that has Poen drawn 
... - to fuch a ſolemn diſcourſe from an Engliffi play, by 
ane who was ſuch an eminent member of the Church. 
The lagna Meet - 7 hoe nh ns 


Triveti Anna- 
lium Con'in. 


3722, p. 237 · 


Oh, weariſome condition of humanity, 
| Born under one law to another bound? 
Vainly hegot, and yet forbidden yanity | 
 . -: Created fick, commanded to be ſound | | 
Il nature did not take delight in blood, 
' * -* the would have made more eaſy ways to 
Tod (25). | 


illotſon's Ser- 
mons, $vo, 2d . 


But theſe two laſt lines do pot e follow the 
yg —— former in the faid chqrus of the play inſelf; and as for 


&c. See alſo Sir the thought, it has not only been embelliſhed by other F 


Richard Steele's poets of wit and judgment, beſides the Lord Brook, but 
— 1 — 

8 diſreſpect to the divine grdinances of Providence; and 
b. 184, &, eſpeeially ig thoſe celsbrated lines of the famous Italian, 


Battiſta Ggarini, which are as fallow : 


Se'] peccar” 2 fi dolet, 
Eil nan peccar fs nacaſſario ; © troppo 
Ver fata nature, | 
| Che repugni à la legge;; - 
O troppo dura. 2 | 


* 11 Paſtor Fido, Che la natura of end: *. 
atto III. ſcen . iv. 


Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, and his 
follower William Winſtanley, in bis Limes of the En- 
6 Ports, have aſcribed another tragedy to our au- 
thor, named Marcus Tullius Cicero, but erroneouſly ; 
this play not being written, at leaſt printed, till many 
(26) Langbaine, Years after his (26). 6. Cælica: containing 10: 


p. 40. ſonnets of different meaſures, but moſtly on the topic of 


love. This is a name our author alſo uſes in his tragedy 


logne, whoſe buſineſs was to explain all thoſe circum- * 


in them, without any imputation of 


Chancellor 


of Alaham, for the old king's daughter: but he has 
lkewae the names of Cynthia, Myra, and Myraphil!; 
in ſome others of theſe ſoanets. 7. A Letter te an be- 
yourable Lady. 'Tis a long one written in proſe, tho' 
unfiniſhed ; adviſing, how to compoſe herſelf under the 
irre gularities of her huſband, eſpecially under the af- 
flition of having a rival: but it is full, according to 
his vein, of ſuch refined ſpeculations, that jt is well, if 
ſhe every where could be able to underſtand him. 8. 
A Laiter of Travel. This is alfo written in proſe, tom 
his ſeat known by the name of Brook-Houſe, at Hack- 
ney, in 1609, to his couſin Grevil Verney, then in 
France; there is a MS. of it, in the library of Uni- 
yerfity College in Oxford: it contains directions to him, 
for his conduct and management during his continuance 
abroad; and theſe are the contents of this volume: 
what we have more to obſerve In relation to ſome ea- 
trations of it, is reſerved for the laſt note we ſhall 
make upon this article, Several precepts, ma- 
ims, and refleQions, have — 
plays and poems above - mentioned, in a lats col 
of the beſt thoughts, &c. gathered out ef our o 
(27). Afterwards, in the beginning of e ciview 
there wasan hiſtorical iſhed in out < 
name, diſco 
ing to honour, the riſe of Carr Earl of YE 
breach between the Rarl of Effex and Lady 

Howard his counteſs ; her” with Cary” 
Lord 'Freaſurer Cpcil's death; the 
Thomas Overbury ; the death of Henry; the 
releaſe of Sir Walter Raleigh from the Tower, and o- 
ther occurrences from the year 1611, to 1616 (28): 
but neither the ſti nar ſentiments being agreeable to 
Sir Fulke Grevil's Manner, and as he mentions not this 
treatiſe among his other writings, we meet with no 
confirmation of it's being written by him ; and yet, 
as that period of time contains ſuch remarkable events 
in the reign of King James the Firſt, the tract has been 
lately thought worthy: of another impreſſion (29). The 
next piece which appeared in public, wich his name to 
it, was what the editor rather than himſelf ſeems to 
have entituled, The Life of the renowned Sir Philip 
Sidney ; which we have, in this account of the author, 
been much beholden to, for ſeveral extracts relating to 
his Lordſhip. It is evidently a work of his own com- 
poſing, though it lay above twenty years hoarded up in 
Ek. bands before it came abroad (30); and tho” 
it is expreſſed in the title page, to contain Sir Philip's 
principal actions, councils, defigns, and death, with the 
true intereft of England, as it then flood, in rela- 
tiow to all foreign princes, and particularly for 
ſuppreſſing the power of Spain, as ftated by bim; to- 
gether with @ Sort account of the maxim and policies 
uſed by Nuten Elizabeth in ber government: yet his 
whole work has not anſwered the great ideas which 
the world had conceived of his worthy ; finding it ra- 
ther.a charaQeriftical draught of him, in which the 
author ſeems to have aimed more at thoſe delicate and 
courtly forms of addreſs he had been uſed to, in fine 
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the Earl of Nonthamptow vii 


ing of Sit 


(28) It is intitu- 
led, The Five 
Vears of King 
James L or, the 
Condition of the 
State of England, | 
and the relation it 
had to other pro- 
vinces, written 
by Sir Fulke 
Grevile, late 
Lord Broooke, 
printed for R. W. 
4to. 1643, 


(29) In the Har- 
leyan Miſcellany, 
4to. Vol. VII. 


(39) 2 | 
Henry Sey 

— 1652, and 
dedicated by the 
editor, P. B. to 
the Counteſs of 
Sunderland, 


ſpun phraſes, and diſtant or general intimations, rather 


than to be explicite, or plainly particular as a Biogra- 
her ſhould be in folid matters of fat. But indeed he 
was in his declining years when he wrote it, from the 
faint and faded images that remained in his memory, 
without having any, or very little recourſe to books, 
or ſuch other memorials from whence he might have 
enriched his narrative with thoſe hiſtorical requiſites of 
time, place, and perſon, whereof it is ſo deficient. 
Hence Anthony Wood ſays, It were to be wiſhed, 
* that Sir Fulk Grevil's imperfect eſſay might be ſup- 
5 plied (31): and Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that, 
0 ir Faulk has not given the ſtory of his intimate friend 
* fo accurately as we could wiſh, nor as the memory 
© of that extraordinary perſon deſerves (32).” But in- 
deed, as he ſeems not to have deſigned a perfect life, 
however thoſe authors were miſled by theeditor's title to 
believe he had, ſo much as a few ſketches, or outlines, 
for others to fill up ; and in ſhort, as the whole trea- 
tiſe, conſiſting of eighteen chapters, whereof a third part 
does not concern Sir Philip Sidney, appears intended 
bat as ſo many preliminary diſcourſes or parts of a ge- 
neral preface, that was to be only introductory to bis 

ical works, it may as ſuch paſs for a very proper, 
polite, and ingenious performance. There is a manu- 
ſcript copy of it in the library of _—— in 


LE, 


(41) Athen, 
Oxon. Vol. I. 
col. 236. 


(32) Hiſt, Lib. 
folio, 4736, 
Pp. 247» 
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(90 Dugd. War. 
Vol. II. fol. 767. 


(33) The Re- 
mains of Sir 
Fulke Grevile, 
Lord Brooke, 


being poems 


Monarchy and 
Religion, never 
printed before; 
printed for Hen. 
Herringman, 
8ro. 1672, in 
che pte face. 


GR EVI I E 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, alſo choſen one of the Privy- Council, and then or aſter- 
wards one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber (5). 


Cambridge, which either does not, or ſhould not mo- 
nopolize the whole diſcouſe under the name of Sir Phi- 
lip; whoſe life it was apparently entituled by the editor; 
as the moſt popular and vendible title he could give it. 
The haſt book which was ſet forth to the world in our au- 


thor's name, called his Remains, conſiſts of ſome political 


and philoſophical poems, written much in the vein of 0- 
thers before ſpecified ; and having himſelf, in the prece- 
ding work, partly mentioned them, we may therefore 
the leſs doubt their being of the ſame extraction. The 
Bookſeller, in his advertiſement informs us that, 
When Sir Fulk grew old, he reviſed the poems and 
* treatiſes he had writ long before, and, at his death, 
© committed them to his friend Mr Michael Malet, 
* an aged gentleman, in whom he much confided ; 
* who intended what the author propoſed, to have 
© had them printed all together; but by copies of ſome 
« parts of them, which happened into other hands, 
s ſome of them came firſt abroad; each of his works 
© having had their fate, as they fingly merit particular 
© eſteem, ſo to come into the world at ſeveral times. 


He, to whom they were firſt delivered being dead, 


the truſt of theſe remaining pieces devolved on Sir ]. 
M. who hath given me the licenſed copy of them: 
and that the reader may be more fully informed of 
© the author and his writings, and how they are re- 
© lated to each other, we muſt refer to that wherein, 
+ beſides his friend Sir Philip Sidney's life, he gives ac- 
count of his own, and what he hath written (33). 


In theſe poetical Remains, the firſt poem is a Treatiſe 


of Monarchy, which is divided into fifteen ſections, 
and they were firſt deſigned, ag Jowe of them, as 
choruſes to his dramatic compoſitions : they are enti- 
tuled as follow, Sect. I. Of the beginning of Mo- 
narchy. II. The Declination of Monarchy to. vio- 
lence. III. Of weak-minded Tyrants. IV. Cautions 
againſt theſe weak Extremities. V. Of ſtrong Ty- 
rants. VI. Of the Church. VII. Of Laws. VIII. 
Of Nobility. IX. Of Commerce. X. Of Crown: Re- 
venue. XI. Of Peace. XII. Of War. XIII. The 
Excellency of Monarchy compared with Ariſtocracy. 


XIV. The Excellency of Monarchy compared with 


Democracy. 


XV. The Excellency of Monarchy com- 


pared with Ariſtocracy and Democracy together. The 


whole fifteen ſections make fix hundred and fixty-four 


ſſtanzas of ſix lines. The other poem, or Treatiſe of 


+ See Epigrams 


of all ſorts, &c. 


by Richard 


_ Flecknoe, 8vo. 


1671, p. 10. 


(34) E. Phillips's 
Theatrum Poeta- 
rum: or Com- 
pleat Collection 
of the Poets, 
12m. 1675. 


(35) The Muſes 
Library, or a Se- 


ries of Eng liſh 
poetry, &c. by 
Mrs Elizabeth 
(Cooper, $yo0. 
1737, b. 216. 


Religion, conſiſts of an hundred and fourteen ſtanzas, 
and is not divided into ſections. As for the character 
of his writings in general, one poetical author has given 
them a great encomium, in an epigram he has com- 
poſed on his Lordſhip's works, wherein he calls them 


food for ſtrong minds, while thoſe which are weaker, 
may find enoug 


h of that which is lighter, in other 
books; and ſays further, that great wits look upon his 


maſter ſtrokes with reverence and admiration, though 


they are not grown into ſuch eſteem with novices, and 


thoſe of meaner capacity : that his works ſhall endure 


to poſterity, as reliques of his worth, like ſome rare 
ſtatue or buſto, the workmanſhip of ſome maſterly 


hand ; whoſe excellences, a Michael Angelo, or a 
 Barnini, had only the fkill to diſcover, but marble- 


ſpoilers no taſte of f. Edward Phillips ſays, more eſ- 

ially in regard to his poetry, That there is ob- 
© ſervable in all of it, a cloſe, myſterious, and ſenten- 
* tious way of writing, without much regard to ele- 
« gancy of ſtyle, or ſmoothneſs of verſe (34). But in- 
deed he is often very elegant, both in proſe and verſe, 


and ſometimes alſo, very obſcure or abſtruſe in both; 


as a Critic of the fair ſex has very truly obſerved ; 
where ſhe ſays, * Perhaps few men that dealt in poetry 
© had more learning or real wiſdom than this noble- 
© man; and yet his ſtyle is ſometimes ſo dark and my- 
ſterious, I mean it appears ſo to me, that one would 
imagine he choſe rather to conceal than illuſtrate his 
meaning : at other times again, his wit breaks out 
with an uncommon brightneſs, and ſhines, I had al- 


with his poetry ; ſometimes ſo harſh and uncooth, as 
if he had no ear for muſic ; at others, ſo ſmooth 
and harmonious, as if he was maſter of all it's powers 
(35).” Thus having given an account of the works 
that have been publiſhed as our author's, and what o- 
thers have ſaid of them; we ſhall now recite what he 
has ſaid himſelf, of thoſe he intended for publication. 


o 
> 
- 
+ moſt ſaid without an equal. Tis the ſame thing 
« 
„ 
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In his office of Chancellor, it is 
recorded 


This account of his ſaid political and dramatic poems, 
he introduces, after having informed us how he was 
diſcouraged from his engagements in foreign ſervices, 
as was before related, with his determination to take 
Sir Philip Sidney, in whom the exact image of quiet 
and action was ſo happily united, and is ſo ſeldom well 
divided in any, for his pattern: ſo that his compaſs, 
was one of his principal directions, for ſtealing ſome 
portions of time from his daily ſervices at home, and 
employing them in this kind of writing. Then he goes 
on in theſe words: Since my declining age, it is true, 
* that I had for ſome years, more leiſure to diſcover 
their imperfections, than care or induſtry to amend 
them; finding in my ſelf, what all men complain of 
in the world, that it is more eaſy to find fault, ex- 
cuſe, or tolerate, than to examine or reform. The 
works, as you ſee are tragedies, with ſome treatiſes 
annexed. The treatiſes, . to ſpeak. truly of them, 
were firſt intended to be, for every act a chorus; and 
* not borne out of the preſent matter acted, 
yet, being the largeſt fubjett I could then think upon, 
and no ſuch ſtrangers to the ſcope of the tragedies, 
but that a favourable reader might ſtill find ſome con- 
ſanguinity between them; I preferring this general 
ſcope of profit, before the ſelf-reputation of being an 
exact artizan in that poetical myſtery, conceived that 
a perſpective into vice, and the improſperities of 
it, would prove more acceptable to every good rea- 
der's ends, than any bare murmur of diſcontented 


periods of exorbitant paſſions among equals. Which 
with humble fails, after I had once ventured upon 
this ſpreading ocean of images, my apprehenſive 
youth, for lack of a well-touched compaſs, did eaſily 


conſidered firſt, how poorly the inward natures of 
thoſe glorious names were expreſſed ; then, how 
much eaſier it was to excuſe deformities, than 
to cure them, though-I found reaſon to change their 
Places, yet I could not find in my heart to beſtow 
colt or care, in altering their light and limited appa- 
rel in verſe. From hence, to come particularly to 
that treatiſe intitled The Deciination of Monarchy ®; 
let me beg leave of the-favourable reader to beſtow a 
few lines more in the ſtory of this changling, than I 
have done in the reſt; and yet, to uſe no more ſe- 
rious authority, than the rule of Diogenes, which 
was, to hang the poſie where there 1s moſt need. 
The firſt birth of that phantaſme was divided into 
three parts, with intention of the author, to be diſ- 
poſed among their fellows, into three divers acts of 
the tragedies. But, as I ſaid beſote, when upon a 
ſecond review, they, and the reſt, were all ordained 
to change their places, then did I, like an old and 
fond parent, unlike to. get any more children, take 


creatures, with a coat of many ſeams, than carefully 
to drive them away, as birds do their young ones. 
Yet again, when I had in my own caſe, well weighed 


the nice path I was to walk in, between two extre- 
mities ; but eſpecially the danger, by treading aſide, 
to caſt ſcandal upon the ſacred foundations of monar- 
chy, together with the fate of many metaphyſical 
Phormio's before me, who had loſt themſelves in 
teaching of kings and princes how to govern their peo- 
ple; then did this new proſpe&.dazzle my eyes, and 
ſuſpend my travel for a time. But the familiar ſelf- 
love, which is more or leſs born in every man, to 
live and die with him, prefently moved me to take 
this bear-whelp up again, and lick it. Wherein, I 


about, as a fond mother, to put on richer garments, 
in hope to adorn them. But while clothes were 
in ing, I perceived that coſt would but draw 
more curious eyes to 'obſerve deformities. So that 
from theſe checks, a new counſell aroſe in me, to 
take away all opinion of ſeriouſneſs from theſe per- 
* plexed pedigrees ; and to this end, eareleſsly caſt 
© them into that hypocritical figure /ronia, wherein 
men commonly, to keep above their works, ſeem to 
make toys of the utmoſt they can do. And yet a- 
gain, in that confuſed miſt, when I beheld this grave 
ſubject, 


pains, rather to cover the dandled deformities of theſe 


rouſing myſelf under the banner of this flattery, went 


ſpirits againſt their preſent government, or horrible 


wander beyond proportion. And in my old age again, 
looking back on them with a father's eye; when 1 


Printed in his 
Remains as was 


before obſer ved 


the tenderneſs of that great ſubject, and conſequent ix 


(9 A Catalogue 
of all the nobili- 
ty of England ; 
his Majefty's 
Courts of Re- 
cord, his Houſ- 


hold, Councils of 


the North, 
Wales, and the 
Marches; the 
Admiralty, Ar- 
moury, and t 
Mint; his 
Towns of War, 
Caſtles, &c. 
with his Houſes, 
Parks, Forefts, 
c. collected in 
the year 1616, 
folio, MS. in the 
| library of the 
late Nat, Boothe, 
Eſq; of Gray*s- 
Inn, 
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recorded that he had for his fee, forty marks, and twelve pounds ſeventeen ſhilling and ſix- 
pence, livery out of the wardrobe ; and that his fee, as Under-Treaſurer of England, was 
an hundred ſeventy-three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence; and livery out of the watd- 
robe, four pounds ſix and eight-pence (i). In 1617 he obtained a ſpecial charter, con- 
firming all ſuch liberties as had been granted to any of his anceſtors, in behalf of the town 
of Alceſter, upon a new rent of ten ſhillings per annum, then reſerved to the ſaid King, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors (k). And having merited much for his faithful ſervices in his em- 
ployments, being alſo deſcended of the noble Nevils, Willoughbys, and Beauchamps, as 
it is expreſſed in his patent, he was by the ſame, bearing date the ninth of January, in the 
eighteenth year of King James's reign, er 1620, advanced to the dignity of a Baron of 


be this realm, by the title of Lord Brook of Beauchamps- Court (1), with limitation of that 


honour, for lack of iſſue male of his own body, unto Robert Grevile, the ſon of Fulke, 
ſon of Robert, a younger ſon of the firſt Fulke; which Robert, educated at Cambridge, 
ſucceeded him in the title, &c. and was killed by one of the royal party at Lichfield, in 
the beginning of the civil wars, as may be elſewhere read (m). According to A. Wood's 
reckoning, it was in September, 1621, that the Lord Brook was made one of the gentle- 


men of the King's bedchamber (x); and that thereupon, reſigning his Chancellorſhip of 


the Exchequer, he was ſucceeded therein by Richard Weſton, afterwards Earl of Port- 
land, and Lord-Treaſurer of England (o). He was alſo Counſellor of State to King 
Charles I, and, in the beginning of his reign, was the founder of an Hiſtory Lecture in 


ſubject, which ſhould draw reverence and attention 
to be over-ſpangled with lightneſs, I forced, in ex- 
amples of the Roman gravity and greatneſs ; the harſh 
« ſeverity of the Lacedemonian government; the riches 


of the Athenian learning, wit and induftry ; and like 


a man that plays divers parts upon ſeveral hints, left 
« all the indigeſted crudities, equally applied to kings 
« or tyrants ; whereas, in every clear judgment, the 
« right line had been ſufficient enough to diſcover the 
s crooked ; if the image of it could have proved cre- 


. « dible to men. Now for the ſeveral branches, or diſ- 


L Alſo printed in 
his Remains. 


+ Theſe like- 
wiſe in his Re- 


(46) Sir Fulke 
Grevile's Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, 
from p. 172 to 
178. 


 * life and death, as their m 


(37) Idem, 
t 233· 


« courſes following ; they are all members of one, and 
the ſame imperfect body; ſo as I let them take 
« their fortunes, like eſſays, only to tempt and ſtir up 
« ſome more free genius to faſhion the whole frame into 
< finer mould for the world's uſe. The firſt limb of 
« thoſe treatiſes, I mean that fabrick of a ſuperſtitious 
Church “, having by ber maſterful ambition over em- 
< perors, kings, princes, free · ſtates and councels, with 
« her conclave-deceits, ſtrengths, and unthankfulneſs, 


* ſpread ſo far beyond my horizon, as I at once gave 


„over her, and all her derivations to Gamaliel's infal- 
4 lible cenſure, leaving laws, nobility, war, peace , 
and the reſt, as glorious trophies of our old Pope the 
« fin,, to change, reform, or become deformed, ac- 
« cording as vanity, that limitleſs mother of theſe ido- 
+ latries ſhould either win of the truth, or the truth of 
+ them. Laſtly, concerning the tragedies themſelves, 
they were in their firſt creation, three; whereof An- 
* thony ad Cleopatra, according to their irre 


« paſſions, in forſaking empire to follow ſenſuality, 


were ſacrificed to the fire: the executioner, the 


author himſelf. Not that he conceived it to be a 
«© contemptible younger brother to the reſt ; but leſt 
© while he RT bak over-much upward, he might 
* ſtumble into the aſtronomer's pit; many members in 
© that creature, by the opinion of thoſe few eyes that 
© ſaw it, having ſome childiſh wantonneſs in them, apt 
© enough. to be conſtrued, or ſtrained to a perſonating 


© of views in the preſent governors and government (36). 


Towards the latter end of the book, our author ſpeaks 

in of his burning this tragedy, upon the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, as follows. Thus have I, by the 
reader's patience, given that Egyptian and Roman 
Tragedy, a much more honourable ſepulture, than 
© it could ever have deſerved, eſpecially in making 
their memories attend upon my ſovereign's herſe, with- 
out any other hope of being, than to wait upon her 
r did; who hath ever 
© fince been dying, to all thoſe glories of life, which 


© he formerly enjoyed, under the bleſſed, and blefling 
.+ preſence of this unmatchable Queen and woman (37).' 


Laſtly, in the concluding chapter of this treatiſe, he 
reſumes this ſubje& of his dramatic compoſitions again, 
in theſe words. Now, to return to the tragedies re- 
* maining, my purpoſe in them was, not with the An- 
« cient, to exemplify the diſaſtrous miſeries of man's 
« life, where order, laws, doirine and authority, are 
unable to protect innocency from the exorbitant 


viſiog.. ſtir horror, or murmurs agaioſt Providence: 
nor yet with the Modern, to point out God's reven- 
VOL. IV. No. 201. 


R „„ 


in all languages already. 


he may perchance find I ** and for 


.© tention or ap 


wickedneſs; of power, and ſo out of that melancholy 


ing aſpect upon every particular fin, to the deſpair 
or confuſion of mortality ; but rather to trace out the 
* high ways of ambitious governours; and to ſhew in 
the practice, that the more audacity, advantage and 
good ſucceſs ſuch ſovereignties have, the more they 
* haſten to their own deſolation and ruin. 80 that, 
to this abſtract end, finding all little ioftruments in 


I preſumed, or it rather eſcaped me, to make my 


images beyond the ordinary ſtature of exceſs ; where- 


« in again, that women are predominant, is not for 
* malice or ill talent to their ſex ; but as poets 


2399 


(4) Dogdale's 
Warwick ſhire 
Vol. IL as aft 
cited, 


(1) Iaem. i 
— Dugdale's 

ronage of Eng- 
land, Tom. II. 
p- 442. b. 


(m) Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, anno 


Oxon, Vol. I. 
col. 523. 

Alſo T. Spen- 

cer's Liſeg &c. 
of Robert Lud 
Brooke. 


(n) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 521; 


(0) Idem, 
Alſo Camden's 
Annals of King 


« diſcovery of great bodies to be ſeldom without errors, 


the virtues to be women, all nations call them by fe- 


* minine names ; ſo have I diſcribed malice, craft, 
and ſuch-like vices in the perſons of ſhrews, to ſhew 
that many of them are of that nature, even as we 
are ; I mean, ſtrong in weakneſs ; and conſequently 
in theſe orbs of paſſion, the weaker ſex commonly the 
more predominant ; yet as I have not made all 
women good, with Euripides, ſo have I not made 
them all evil with Sophocles, but mixed of ſuch 
ſorts, as we find both them and ourſelves. Again, 
for the arguments of theſe tragedies, they be not 
naked and caſual, like the Greek and Latin ; nor, I 


* encounters of the Italians, but nearer levelled to thoſe 


confeſs, contrived with the variety, and unexpected | 


* humours, counſels and practices, wherein I thought 


© fitter to hold the attention of the reader, than in the 
© ſtrangeneſs, or perplexedneſs of witty fitions ; in 


gular * which, the affections or imagination may perhaps 
and 


* find exerciſe and entertainment, but the memory 
judgment no enrichment at all: beſides I conceived 
8 delicate images, to be over · abundantly furniſhed 
For my own part, I 
found my ereeping genius more fixed vpon the images 
of life, than the images of wit; and therefore choſe 
© not to write to them, on whoſe foot the black oxe 
© had not already trod, as the proverb is, but to thoſe 
* only, that are weather-beaten in the fea of this 
* world ; ſuch as having loſt the fight of their gardens 
* and groves, ſtudy to fail on a right courſe, among 
rocks and quickſands ; and in this ining and or- 
© dering matter and form together, for the uſe of life, 
© 1 have made thoſe tragedies no plays for the flage ; be 
* it known, it was no part of my purpoſe to write for 
them, againſt whom ſo many good and great ſpirits 
© have already written. But he that will behold 
© theſe acts upon their true ſtage, wherein himſelf is an 
actor, even the ſtate he lives in, and for every part 
| every line, 
it may be an inſtance of life, beyond the author's in- 
plication ;_ the vices of former ages be- 
ing ſo like to theſe of this age, as it will be eaſy to 
find out ſome affinity or reſemblance between them ; 
which whoſoever readeth with this apprehenſion, 
will not perchance think the ſcenes too large, at leaſt 
the matter not to be exceeded in account of words. 
Laſtly for the ſtyle, as it is rich or poor, accordir 
to the ſtate and ability of the writer, ſo the value 
it ſhall be enhanced, or cried down, according to the 
grace and capacity of the reader ; from which com- 
mon fortune of books I look for no exemption (38). 
27 B [1] Fas 


(38) Wid. from 
＋ 343 tO 247, 
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paid him [X]; which makes it the more ſurprizing, that the ſame nobleman, a man of 


(49) Dr Fuller's 
Hiftory of the 
univerſity of 
Cambridge, fol. 
1655, p. 165. 


(40) Entitled, 
Spaccio de la Be- 
ſtia Trionfante; 


Propoſto da Gio- 


ve, Effectuato 
d.] conſeglo, Re- 
velato da Mer: u- 
rio, Recitato da 
Sophia, Udito da 
Saulino, Regi- 
ftrato dal Nolano, 
&c. Stampato in 


Parigi, 12mo, 


1584. 


(41) A Miſcella- 
ny of Hiſtorical 
and Poetical Re- 
marks, gathered 
in the reign of 
King James I. 
ꝗ4to. among the 
MSS. of the late 
Thomas Coxeter, 
Eſq; 


(42) Samuel Da- 
nie l's Poet ical 
Works, in 2 vols 
* 17943, 


Vol. II. P · 367. 
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the uhiverſity of Cambridge, with the allowance of 3 handforne ſalary tb the Profeſfor 


thereof [I]. 


Indeed there are many in ſtantes of his favour and beneficence to learning and 


eatned men; and many of them have not only amply celebrated his excellent ſenſe and 
thgenuity, but gratefully acknowledged his extraordinary liberality towards, and patro- 


nage of them, in the dedications of Hooks 


III Wai tht funde, of an hifforital ladturs in the 
tniverfity of Cambridge, with the allowance of an 
handſome ſalary to the Profeſſor thereaf.} Our author, 
or . this foundation, r Fuller, mentions it ander the 
year 1627, where he informs os that, Sit Fulk Gre- 
* vil, Lord Btock, bred long ſince in Trinity-College, 
founded a place for an Hittory-Profeſſor in the Uni- 


* verſity of Cambridge, allowing him an annual ſtipend | 


© of an hundred pounds. ffaac Doriſlaus, Döctor of 
* the Civil-Law, an Hollander, wis fitft placed therein. 
+ Sky not, this implyed want of worthy men in Cam- 
bridge for that faculty; it being but fit, that fodg- 
ders ſhould pleaſe their own fancy in the choice of 
© the firſt Proſeſſor. The Doctor was a Dutchman, 
* very much anglized in language and behaviour. 
© However, becauſe a foreigner, preferred to that place, 
his lectures were liſtened to with the more critical at- 
* rentioh of Cambridge acditöfs. Ineompatddle Taci- 
tus de choſe for hiv ſubject, ard had wot yet paſſed 
* over thoſe firſt words, CLI Rivravan primb Reyes 
© hbabiutrt, when ſome exception was then at his com- 
ment thereon. How hard is it for liquors hot de re- 
ſent of the veſſels they are poured through? for veſ- 
© ſels nt to taſte of the tarth they are made of? being 
* bred n à popular air, his words were interpmited, by 
high Mombkrehitall ears, as over praiſihg a ſtate in diſ- 
grace of a kingdem. Herenp#h he Was atenſed to 
* the King, trbebled at Court, and, after bis ſabmiſ- 
* fon, hardly tegbred to Ms place. This is that Dbc- 
tor Doriſlaus, Cambradge Profeffor of Hiftory, in his 
' life, who bithfelf was made an Hiſtory at his death; 
* fain in Holland, when firſt employed ambaffxdor 
from He Commenwenlth, unto the Rates of the 
© UnRd Provinces [49).” Anony the manuſcripts in 
the Why of Gonvi amd Caius Coltege, there is one 


ente, MHtiches touching the Intention, Oc. of Str Fulk 


Grev#! in the Univerſity ; which we ſuppoſe miy relate 
to his foemnmdation therein #forefard. 

[K] Muy hawe, not only celtbr hell bis ſenſe and in- 
gemirry, Vat ackmotwwledgett his patrowraye, in the literary 
honours they pai him.) Here, not to enlarge upon 
whit i mentioned of Rim in the dedication or epiſtle 
explanatory t Bir Phifip Sidney, of that ſeurce and 
ſometime famons -Iittle book '6f diafophes written by 
Jordane Bruno, White, of bot a Tort vime before: he 
"was at Oxford; one copy wheredf was ſold in the auc- 
tion of Mr Charles Bernard's library, at a Coffee-Houſe 
in Ave Mary-lane, in the year 1711, to Waker Cla- 
wel, Eq at the extravngant prite of kbbve twetity- 
eh pounds (0), #s we may ew here more purti- 
cularly relate ; there beim many of dur dyn Kdthbrs, 
who better Kew, and have ctebrated him in his molt 


proper 'pvitſts df light'; defies John Duvis uf Here- 


ford, in his before mentioned; ſuck as, Sa- 
muel Daniel; between whom and Sir Fulk Grev1], 
chere paſſed an intereourſe of ſeveral letters, upon ſome 
improvements or ſe formation that had been propoſed 
to be made, in the maſques, interludes, or ther Ara- 
matital entertainments at Court; which were n great 
requeſt in cheir time, eſpeciaſty in the reg vf Ning 
James I. they being much eneburaped by ren Ahne, 
and the Lat ies who attended upon her Their ſemiments 
they atfo exchanged in writing, upon the'Wpic of our 
Engliſh verſification, about the time that Daniel Mad his 
controverſy with Dr Campion chereupon, und Sir Full” 
jadgment is often applaaded, with dis wonifieence to 
feverntpmAitioners cherein (41). The faid Samuel Da- 
niel, has ul ſe in his printed works, before his Mauſsphilus, 
edntaĩning a generał defence of all learning, in a poeical 
dialogue between the aid Muſbphiles and Philstoſmus, 
d a dedication in verſe to him, ſb early as before 
he was knig/ited, it being addreſfed do Mr Fulk Gre- 
vil (42). And 'Biſhop Corbet has honourably remem- 
bered him, both for his improvements at Warwick- 
'Caffte, and Hoſpitable entertainment df him there, a- 
mony his „ in that which is/entitled Mer Dorenle. 
But that eharacher which is yiven ef a 
name of Bree, in a noted paſtoral writer ef thoſe 
days, is not td be underſtood of this Lord Brook, 'who 


„by the reports 


and poems, and other literary honours they 


| ſuch 


then was not known"; by this title, bat of one 
Chriſtopher Brook, a Lawyer of the Inner-Tem- 
ple, and a poet of that time in good eſteem, not 
only with this paſtoral poet (43), but dther eminent 
wits who were contemporary with him (44). Some 
diſcourſes and tranſlations aiſo in proſe, we have met 
with dedicated to him; one particularly of a tran{la- 
tion from. the . of Diana of Montmayor, by 
Tho. Wiſon, Eſq; in 1596, which though firſt in- 
ſcribed to the Ear of Southampton, was afterwards de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable Sir Fulk Grevyll, Kat. 
Privy Councellor t his Majeſty, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : tis a manuſcript, fairly written in quarto, 
dound in green velvet, and was among the manuſcripts 
of Bafil Earl of Denbei X 
rious and ſolid labours, he more zealouſly cheriſhed, and 
more ſubſtantially befriended. In 1597, by his aſſidu- 
dus ſhpplicarions th Queen Elizabeth, he obtained the 
feb of Clatencieax King of Arms for Mr Camden (45), 
he very gratefully acknowledyes the benefic ; where he 
informs us that, © this Sir Fulk Grevil doth fo entirely 
* devote hitnfelf to the ſtudy of real vettue and honour, 
* that the nobleneſs of his mind, far exceeds that of 
his birth ; for whoſt extraordinary favours (adds he) 
* thooph 1 maſt d of auakting ſuitable returns, 
yet whether ſpeaking or lent, ' I ma ever preſerve u 
5 1 "remembrance of chem (46).“ Six yearzaf- 


ter, Mr Camdth #ifttthal his edition of our old Latin 


hiftortans to his fad noble patron 3 and at his death, 
left him a piete of plate in his will. In the latter 
end of that Queen's reigh, it was by his cordial recom- 
trendations of the learhed Dr John Qreral, to her Ma- 
jeſty, that ſhe conferred pon him the Denary of St 
Paul's (47). He 


(43) W, Browne, 
iq; in his Bri- 
tannia's Paſt»rale, 
Lib, ii. fol. 16:6, 


Song II. p · 37» 


(44) Dr Donne“ 
Poems, eit. 3vo, 


1669, p. 11 
3 


gh. - Bat the authors of more fe- 


(45) Athen, 
Oxon. Vol. I, 
col. 431, 


(46) Camden's 
Britannia, in 


Warwickſhire, 


as alſd the viſe und amking of a rela- (47) Athen 


tion, who Was uſterwards an eminent mimifter of date; Oren. Vd. 1. 
for, as Dr Fuller hav obferved, Sit Jon Coke, being 3 


* related to Sir Fulk Greuil, Lord Brook, was pre- 
* ferred to be Secretary of the Navy; then Maſter of 
the Requeſts, and at laſt Secrmary of State for twen- 
* ty years together. A zealous Proteſtant, and did all 
© pded offitis fbr che ad vuntemeat of true religion 
0 — 10 n 
ment df John Speed the Hiſteriographer, frpm a me- 
chame empleychent, und his colmmodious eaablement 
ef him v0 parfee the hiſtorical fradies to which he hat 
ſuch an wncoththon inclination, the hearry and unre- 
ferved atktiowted gment' he has publickh made, de- 
ſerves to be written in letters of gold; where having 
mentioned in his deſcription of Warwickſhire, the ex- 
Trudrdinery reparations Which had been made of che de- 
cuyvd . caſſſe at Warwick, by Sir Fa Grevil he adds, 
'* Whoſe merits to - ar, Nd A edge, in et- 
* ting '#his hau fret from the daily employments of a 
* manuel trade, an giving it fall (iberty thus to mepreſs 
* the tnclination of my mind ; himſelf being the proour ty 
* of my preſent ere (48).” 
an opinion df his en. 
gard do his fame and eredit, that he ſubmitted mis 
life of King Henry t . | 
'verfions-; And de réſpect and value which the Lan 
:Bedok | for the Tait per ſormanee upon his re- 
turn of it, is preſetved by the Lord Bacon's:chaphain, in 
the ſhort account he bus given us of kim (49). In 
Eafter-Term 12618, an information being exhibited by 
Sir Henry Yelverton, Attorney-General, in the Star- 
'Otamber, agalnſt one Wrayuham, 'for his libellots 
defamations of the fai Lord Ohancelfor Bacow the 
Lord Brook, and other Lwrds ef the Council there 
preſent, did all'cenfure the faid-unwarrantable accuſer, 
in ſapport of the noble chanifter that was' ſo injuricul- 
ly treated; as By his, and their ſeveral fpeeches may 
appear (50). And long after the ſaid Lord Chancel- 
tor's fall, even in the luſt year of his life, the braef, but 
brilliant character which was 2238 of this peer, 
us has been before quoted, may dſuſicieatiy prove the 
falſhood of t hat idle oy in u ſatirĩenl hiflorian, :wito 
ts that the Lord Brook's butter had-orders 0 re- 
'faſe a meſſenger who'came from the Lord Hacon {then 
retired to his-chambers in Gray 's-Inn) to beg for a ＋ 5 
| | *"ohe 


Jun 


Henry the VII. to hiviperdſal and animad- 


* 
— 


* 
* 


r644'®.” But for his happy iafranchiſ- * Fuller Wars 
thies, in Derby- 
ſhite, fol. 233+ 


(48) J. Speed's 
Proſpect of the 
moſt famous 


The Lord Bacon had fach parts of the 
. fol. 
ment, and friendly _ rr, 


* 
22 bf 0 10 

(6% Dr Wen 
Rawley's Like of 
the Lord Bacon, 
before his 
Works, folio, 
1670, 


„ A 
8 # 


(50) In a Vindi- 
cation of the 
Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, from the 
aſperfion of inju- 
tice Mp n 
him by Mr © + 
Wraynham, &c. 
(firſt publiſhed 
from the MS. by 
W. O.) printed 
for J. Peel in 

in Pater - noſter- 
row, 3%. 1725, 
p. 37, &c. See 
alſo Wrenham's 
Ciſe in Pophamw's 
Reports, 2d edit. 
fol. 16832, p · 


137. 
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ſach-parts as coul# both:rdifhiand cheriſfl thoſe w%ho'wers. endowed with the boſt : A man 


alſu of ſuch aſfluence and intereſt, as: 10 gain ihe efteem and commendatjons of ſo ——4 


ingenious perfons abroad, ſoi many humble ſervanes withour doors, for his friendly graei 
cations or preferment of them, ſhould at laſt fall a ſacrifice to the intenfed and violent 


hand of a diſeontented and mortal enemy at home, becauſe he had ſerved him faithfully _ 


cocnpetent ſubſiſtance, if his Lordſhip ſhould die before him, as the moſt early and authen- 


for many years, without any ſuch reward or proſpect of provifion, as would afford him a 
tic accounts which have been publiſhed of chis ſatal event are commonly interpreted; 


_ which inform us, that his Lordſhip neglecting or delaying to reward one Mr Ralph Hay- 


wood, for that was his Chriſtian name; as it is remembered in one author (p), an antient 
ſervant, who had ſpent the greateſt part of his time in attendance upon him, and expoſtu- 
lating thereupon with his Lord, was ſo ſeverely reproved for the ſame, that the ſaid Hay- 
wood being then with him in his Lofdſhip's bedchamber, at Brook-Houſe in Holborn, 
gave him a mortal ſtab in the back with a knife, on the firſt of September, 1628, and 
with the ſame knife ſtabbed himſelf, as in the laſt quoted author it is expreſſed. Another 
ſays, it was on the thirtieth of September the ſame year that his Lordſhip was ſtabbed 


(20; and another, not-mentioning the day he received the wound, agrees with the gene- 


rality, that it was on this day he died in that year, being then aged ſeventy · ſour years (r): 

and both of them imply, that the weapon wherewith the murder was committed, was a 
ſword; with which the aſfaſſin having withdrawn, and locked himfelf into another room, 
a: compl ag ru the A N ſcene, murdered himſelf, making his un hand the exccutioner of 
juſtice, an 

dibly — en there temained no weitten- memorial or tradition in this noble family 
of any other caufe or reaſon for the ſaid Mr Haywood's extraordinary ny than what, 
is above ſpecified ; but of late ſome further particulars have a in print, relating to- 
the confirmation or aggravation thereof. For the Lord Brook having ſettled the whole of 
his eſtate upon his coukn Nobert Grevile Ny his laſt will and —— he exccuted 


the ſameè on the ng ring February foregoing, which was witneſfed by feveral gentlemen _ 


then it hig ſefvice, among whom was this! Taywood. And ſome months after, a codicil was 
added, whergjo annuities were granted to thoſe gentlemen, but Haywood omitted; which 
made him reſent the neg|e& of him to fuchi degree, as produced the warm expoſtulation be- 


tween them, with the tragedy of both beforementioned. Before he died, his Lordſhip or- 


dered another ſhort codicil to pe added to his will, in which he left handſame legacies to the 
ſurgeons, and ↄthers who attended him on by 


is occaſion 7. A remark or two more upon this 


ee og „ of che k and conelude wich in- © 


(51) Arthur 
Wilſon's Life of 
King James J. 
fol, 1653, anno 
1621, 


{:2) Athen. 
Oxom, Val. H. 


col, 1 135 ! 
E 


tive to it, has La 32 to be concealed, or 


, . 
* * 
In 
oY », 


:, „ 
* J N 
* 


a the 495 705 


10 1 in wok IEG 
notice hen 


Teac: vily 2237 1 forming, 


4 of his beer, 1 e al the wk to account for it, follow ſuck as ogcurs fromthe moſt: 


was provided for the commons in the {aid Inn (51). rational probability, that there was fome private diſ- 


his chaige, which ſhould have been his puniſhment (5). It has been exe- Lo 


1401 


77 Mr Richard 


Smith's Obitva-. 


ry, in Fr. Peck's 
Defideraca Curio- 
fa, fol. 1992, 
lib. ziv. p. 12. 


7 Degel : 


Warwick hire, as 
above, 


(r) Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 522, 
3 the Life of 


(s) Langbaine's 
Dramatic Poets, 
p. 40. in his a- 
count of 


Brook, 


w 2 Collins, in 
is account of the 
- Greviles, as be- 


fore, Þ+ J 35. 


In ſhort, the Lord Broch apparently wred his favours. covery too expreſsly mentioned for the paruſal of the 


on learned and ipgenicnz laſt of his life,, public, therefore that hin lordibip's executors, rela- 
more eſpecially to ais * = * tate of tigns, &c. obliged the pol e ſuch prefa- 
= and pbetyy, 1 2s. in bis pre- tory diſcourſes, and ſuppreſs the fam. a 
rment & eee i 7 Another remark upon this occaſion, we gather from 
cepyon-o 


ot, gm 0p man, a'mapuſcript pow before us, containing many argy- 
ments, rcflexions, authorities and examples, upon the 


into tis family; wich 5 n 
ſo much 7 that he refided under him 2s = 


2 * lordſhip Ived; and it is ng imprghable hut he many hopeful 2 of greater abilities than expe- 
the play. of me of his firit _— as wv his risgce, induced by the baits af plenty, , eaſe, and idle- 

ua ip” 3 1 nconrgemens, they a Fee neſs; or the hapes ef intgzeſt, recommendation, and 
after bis e 70 | advancemgns, have inſevhbly. ſuffered a * free- 
4 J 4 4225 Dre 17 2 2 ca- dam, to ſink and ſubide into one of ſervjlity, and - 

whos bottom 775 19 3 courſe of ſplendid poverty, to any of mare 

f, . ſeems MEE . — to ſuſpect 14 700 ral, laborious and profitable employment; fo in lin- 
1 e of this murder, or the moſt — Lu mo- grning fuſpence have worn away their youth, ſtrength, 


. 88 


a 0 pee 51 h Sf e 


| hoaſes, ie the ng that we 

+ ancient vrultb jd ſepalches, rl thy ge 2 

n 2 — ee is — 10 e nc — their beightnet out in obſcurity, with- 
bins yams i eight randy pe eppaſint' thatiforde out cheneßt fo mankin, or tion © themblyes. 


FRET une e e, Ber ef At Tk 2 pros th 


er, and the true motives to it, might be more ac- Haywood aforeſaid, is one, which the author intro- 


curately, and 1 related nes fr ** — was duces with the — reflections. * Moſt weal 
ror 8 e men 4 9 .of — 
| y .olilaryed, in 2 ot deine onerous 
dir i val = 5 — « fore " Many qxazaples 
„ 6 

id ele by: 8 = | 

e bay god all — Tay Ee er malle 

0 Nager wee f 

the comtents . . the 1 

back of che title TO bee andipernuriqus in prixave. What 


555 27 2 


arch 4 — 
A I 3 


a 2 F ah 
N 


omg 
5 


ief che more — is, bet to — 


DE: 


Writ 


frequent deluſion of domeſtic dependancy; in which, 


culties under ſuch great men, 8 — 2 | 


and his dependant Mr 


— 


® See Dr John 
Collop's Poefis 
Redeviva, &c. 
$vo. 1656, in 
Epiſt. dedic. 


(e) Dugdale s 
Warwickſhire, 
Vol. I. p · 152. 
and Mr Collins 
19 above. 
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forming our reader that, on the 2yth of October following. his Lordfhip's obſequies wete.. 
performed with great ſolemnity; his corps being wrapped in lead, and convey 
wick, under the direction of Sir William Segar, Knight, Garter z Sir Henry St George, 


to War- 


Knight, Richmond Herald; and Henry Chitting, Eſq; Cheſter-Herald. And there it 
was interred on the north fide of the quire of St Mary's church, in his own vault, which 


had formerly been a Cha 


r-Houſe belonging thereto z over which a beautiful and ſtately. 


monument of black and white marble had been erected by himſelf. Whereupon, accord- 
ing to his own appointment, was engraved an inſcription, commemorating his friendſhip: 


with the great 


patron of the Muſes, as his greateſt honour, and moſt permanent epitaph *, 


FULKE GREVILE, 
Servant to Queen Er1izaBeTH, 


Councellor to King James, 


. 
- 
2 


PnILIr SIDNEY, 


Tropheum Peccati (t). 


in theſe words. 
And Friend to Sir 
© time of their lives, which they think they have it in 


their power to do at any time. The continual ſight 
of them, dulls all notion of their ſenſe or ſervice ; 


they are thought to have no diſcernment, therefore 


no reſentment ; ſo the empty name, the very ſha- 
dow of patronage, may go down towards domeſtics, 
the ſubſtance muſt be reſerved for ſtrangers, that it 
may make atonement without doors for the neglect 
of all honourable confiderations within: thus thin 

at a diſtance, are looked on moſt wiſhfully ; things 
cloſe and familiar to them, they look above and de- 


titles, may paſs in the eye of inexperience, for the 
capital attributes of a patron: but if his intereſt and in- 
clinations are not proportionable, or his own generoſity 
to ſupport that character, he ſhall diſable you by long 
: ſuſpenſe from finding it in another, and give you a 
ſting at laſt, how deſperately ſoever it may be re- 
turned, if you grow importunate to find the effects of 
that patronage in himſelf, Such diſregardful treat- 
ment of ſuperior attendants, has ſometimes proved 
very fatal to men of dignity and fortune; whereof 
we have, befides what has been before exemplified, 
a t proof in one of our nobility, Fulk Grevil, 
Lord Brook, who was Under-Treaſurer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, 
and of the Privy-Council to King James and King 
Charles I. A man of breeding, learning and abili- 
ties; liberal enough of his power and intereſt among 
diſtant acquaintance, to the commodious accom- 
modation of many learned and ingenious men, 
but too parcemonious thereof towards the daily 
attendants within his own walls; who by neg- 
lecting as all authors term it, to gratify or make 
any ſuitable recompence to a gentleman who had 
withered away the teſt part of his life unpro- 
* fitably in his perſonal ſervice, and was ſoon likely to 
* be deſtitute of. all ſupport, as his lordſhip had not 


 ©* himſelf, by the courſe of nature, long to live, and 


* being ſeverely reprimanded for reminding him there- 
* of, or, not improbably, incenſed with more violent 


| 6 8388 he drew his ſword upon his Lord, and 
4 


(a) Wood's 
Athen. ed. 1721. 
Vol. II. col. 
837, 238. 


illed him, then withdrawing into another room, 
with the ſame inſtrument deſtroyed himſelf. Vet au- 


GRE WINZuZMIA R] an excellent Philoſopher, and a Phyſician of good, repute and 
part of this century, was born at Coventry, being the 


conſiderable practice, in the laſt and 


« thors have been ſo fuperficial and indifferent in 


ſpiſe. A man's plentifull poſſeſſious and pompous 


theit 
relation of this deſperate murder, or have ſeemed in 
a manner, ſo to ſtifle and huſh it up, that thoſe who 
have moſt diſtinctly related the untimely end of this 
nobleman, by that attendant, have not dropped fo 
much as a reffexion in compaſſion of the one, or ab- 
horrence of the other. * the whole therefore, 
when we confider how enſily perſons foreign to the 
ſervice of this nobleman, were by his intereſt hand- 
ſomely provided for, and that no proviſion was likely 
to de made for one who had ſo long and nearly ſerved 
him ; we may from hence, as well as from the many 
other examples before recited, be inſtructed to believe, 
that all actions 2 2 a ** ſervant, 
or any in this domeſtic and ſtationary dency, . 
are regarded bar as the water of a flanding pool * 
owner, becauſe he ſees the ſurface every day, thinks 
be has alſo ſeen, and known, all that it contains, 
of what depth or ſoever it be ; and efteems - 
every drop flat, and inſipid, that comes from it: 
Bat the ſervices of any free extraneous perſon, how 
ſhallow ſoever, who does not lie under the conſtant 


eye and command of a maſter, is thought ever freſſi 


and grateful, like the waters of a running ſtream. 
Hence it is that the moſt ſuperficial, and ordinary ſer- 
vice from an independent perſon, ſo frequently meeta 
with great thanks and reward; from a ſervant, with 
neither: for the greateſt performances from ſuch, 
are ſwallowed up, in the thankleſs, bottomleſs gulph 
of duty. Theſe obſervations upon domeſtic patro-' 
' nage and dependency, may fatisfy thoſe, who are to. 
be fatisfied with any thing fefs.facal than their own 
experience ; that the favours of great men, though 
they may ſtream forth from every fide, like the rays. 
from the ftars which ſome of them wear: yet 
it is commonly in ſuch a manner, contrary to the re- 
- which are made of all ſuch reſplendent 
ies, as if thoſe rays of favour were inverted, or 
darted ſtronger, and more diffuſive, as they extend 
towards the circumference, or furtheſt extreams of (53) The Pa- 
prijiliing but 'tapered away to the ſmalleſt and tron, er, Fort! 
W 
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* light (53). 'G fancy, ar. MS. 


{ * 


points, neareſt the very center of their own 


ſon of Obadiah Grew, D. D. [A] Vicar of St Michael's in that city (a). He was bred up 


by hs facher, (who had taken the Covenant) in the Puritan way 3 and ftudied in_ons 


[4] Being the ſon of Obadiah Grew, D. D.] This 
Obadiah Grew was born at Atherſton in the pariſh of 
Manceter in Warwickſhire, in November 1607 ; ad- 
mitted a ſtudent of Balliol· College in 1624, where he 
took the d in arts ; was ordained, it 28 
years of age, by Dr Robert Wright, Biſhop of Coven- 
try and Lichfield. But, in the beginning of the civil 
wars, he fided with the Preſbyterians, the Cove- 


nant, and became miniſter of the great charch of St 
Michael's in Coventry ; where he behaved in a moſt 
g | 


all the 
In' 1648, when Oliver Cromwell was at Coventry, in 
his march to London, 0 
to repreſent to him the wickedneſs of the fign then 


regular, and prudent manner, and 
parts of a good, faithful, and diligent — 


of 


Fj. * 


too apparent, he wrote a letter to him to the ſame par- 
poſe, and to mind him of his promiſe. In 1651, Ir Ca 
accumulated the degrees in divinity at Oxford ; and in Continuation of 
1654, was appointed one of the affiſtants to the com- che Miniſters, 
miſſioners for ejecting ſuch whom they then called &c. ejected, 
ſcandalous, ignorant, and inſufficient miniſters, & (1). Vol. II. p. 850. 
Refuſing to conform in 1662, he was from his 
referment ĩn purſuance of the Bartholomew-a& (2). 
e died October 22, 1689, and was buried in the 
chancel of St Michact's church aforeſaid (3). 


LI] For 


(3) Wood, Aths 
ut ſupraz and 
Calamy's Ac- 
count, &c, þ» 
73% 


( © chiefly thereupon. 


R E W. 


the foreign Univerſities, where he took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic (5). For ſome 
time he reſided at Coventry [BJ. But coming to. London about the year 1672, he was, 


through the recommendation of the moſt learned and ingenious Dr Wilkins, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, choſen Fellow of the Royal-Society (c), to which he proved an ornament, and a 


very uſeful member. In April 1672, he was appointed Curator to that illuſtrious So- 
ciety, for the Anatomy of Plants (4): and applying himſelf, with great induſtry and ſuc- 
ceſs, to the ſtudy of that moſt agreeable part of nature, he publiſhed many curious pieces 
upon that ſubject [CI], which were received with great approbation and eſteem, both at 
home and abroad; and ſeveral of them were tranſlated into other languages [DJ. On the 
2 of November 1677, he was choſen Secretary to the Royal Society, in the room of 


Ir Oldenburg, and publiſhed the Philoſophical Tranſactions from January 1677-8, to 
the end of February 1678-9, namely from N?. 137 to 142 incluſive (e). 


LB] For ſome time be refided at Coventry.) The de- 
dication of the firſt book of his Anatomy of Plants to 
John [Wilkins] Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, is dated from 
Coventry, June 10, 1671. | 
[C] He publiſhed many curious pieces upon that ſub- 
jea.) Namely, 1. The Anatomy of Vegetables begun. 
London 1671, 8vo. 2. Continuation of the Anatomy 
of Vegetables, Lond. 1673, 8vo. 3. 4n Idea of a 

hytological Hiflory propounded, Lond. 1673, 8vo. 
4. The comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of Plants, 
with an account of their vegetation, Lond. 1675, 8vo. 

In 1682, he printed all theſe pieces in one folio 
volume, with others of the ſame nature, at the requeſt 
of the Royal-Society ; and with many additions and 
improvements. The general title of which volume is, 
© The Anatomy of Plants, with an Idea of a Philoſo- 
* phical Hiſtory of Plants, and ſeveral other lectures 
© read before the Royal Society. This Idea, &c. be - 
ing the ſame as the firſt part of that which he had pub- 
liſhed before, under the title of, An Idea of a Phytolo- 
gical Hiſtory, is prefixed to the whole, as a proper in- 
troduction; but it is conſiderably augmented and im- 
proved. The reſt follows in four books, and in this 
order. * I. The Anatomy of Plants, begun. With a 
« general account of vegetation, grounded thereupon. 
© Preſented in manuſcript to the rn me 
* time before the 11th of May 1671, and afterwards 
in print, December 7, of the ſame year. II. The 
Anatomy of Roots; proſecuted with the bare eye, 
and with the microſcope : preſented to the Royal- 
Society at ſeveral times, in the years 1672 and 1673. 
Wich an account of the vegetation of roots, grounded 
ITI. The Anatomy of 'Trunks ; 
© proſecuted with the bare eye, and with the micro- 
© ſcope : with an account of their vegetation, ground- 


ed thereupon. The figures hereunto belonging, pre- 


© ſented to the Royal-Society in the years 1673 and 
* 1674. IV. The Anatomy of Leaves, Flowers, 
Fruits, and Seeds; proſecuted with the bare eye, 
© and with the microſcope. In four parts. That of 
© leaves, read before the Royal-Society Oct. 26, 1676. 
© That of flowers, read before the ſame, November , 
© 1676. That of Fruits, read in the year 1677. And 
© the figures of the ſeeds, preſented to the ſaid Society, 
© in the ſame year.” To which are ſubjoined ſeven 
lectures, read before the Royal Society. * 1. A diſ- 
courſe, read December 10, 1674. concerning the 
nature, cauſes, and power of mixture. 2. Experi- 
ments in conſort of the luQation ariſing from the affu- 
fion of ſeveral menſtruums upon all forts of bodies, ex- 
hibited to the Royal-Society, April 13, and June 1, 
1676. 3 An eſſay of the various proportions wherein 


the lixivial ſalt is found in plants. Read before the 


Royal Society, March 1675. 4. A diſcourſe concern- 
ing the eſſential and marine falts of plants. Read be- 
fore the Royal-Society, December 21, 1676. 5. A 
diſcourſe of the colours of plants. Read before the 
Royal-Society, May 3, 1677. 6. A diſcourſe of the 
diverſities and cauſes of taſtes chiefly in plants. Read 
before the Royal Society, March 25, 1675. 7. Ex- 
riments in conſort upon the ſolution of ſalts in water. 
Read before the Royal-Society, January 18, 1676-7. 
The four books of the Anatomy of Plants, are il- 
luſtrated with eighty-three very curious folio copper- 
plates, repreſenting the ſeeds, flowers, and many other 
parts of plants, trees, &c. as they appear to'the naked 
eye, and when magnified by microſcopes : exhibiting 
a moſt ſurprizing, agreeable, and improving view of 


the wonderful variety of veſſels in each, for the con- 
veyance and circulation of the air, ſap, and other nou- 


riſhment neceſſary for their perfection and beauty. 
VOL. IV. No. 201. 


The 3oth of 
September 


The author's judicious obſervations upon that intereſt- 
ing ſubjeR, in his dedication to King Charles II, are 
well worth the reader's peruſal ; being as follow. 
By this your Majeſty will find, that there are Terre 
* Incognitz in Philoſophy, as well as Geography. 
* And for ſo much, as lies here, it comes to paſs, I 
know not how, even in this inquiſitive age, that I 


) See General 
D. ctionary. 


(e) See the Epi- 
ſtle dedicatory to 
his Idea of a 
Phyt-logical Hi- 
ſtory, Lond. 
1673, 3vo. 


(4) See Preface 
to his Anatomy 
of Plants, folio 
edit; Pref, p. 5. 


(e) See Mr J. 

Ward's Kjves of 
the Profgffors of 
Greſham Tol- 


lege, p. 182. 


* am the firſt, who have given a map of the country. 


* Your Majeſty will here ſee, that there are thoſe 
things within a plant, little leſs admirable than within 

an animal. That a plant, as well as an animal, is 
compoſed of ſeveral organical parts ; ſome whereof 
may be called it's bowels. That every plant hath 
bowels of divers kinds, conteining divers kinds of 
liquors. That even a plant lives partly upon aer ; 
for the reception whereof, it hath thoie parts which 
are anſwerable to lungs. So that a plant is, as it 
were, an animal in quires; as an animal is a plant, 
or rather ſeveral plants bound up into one volume. 
Again, that all the ſaid organs, bowels, or other 
parts, are as artificially made ; and for their place 
and number, as punctually ſet together; as all the ma- 
thematic lines of a flower or face. That the flaple 
of the ſtuff is ſo exquiſitely fine, that no ſilk- worm 
is able to draw any thing near ſo ſmall a thread. 80 
that one who walks about with the meaneſt ſtick, 
holds a piece of nature's handicraft, which far ſur- 
paſſes the moſt elaborate woof or needle-work in the 
© world. That by all theſe means, the aſcent of the 
+ ſap, the diſtribution of the aer, the confection of ſe- 
« veral ſorts of liquors, as lymphas, milks, oyls, bal- 
ſames, with other parts of vegetation, are all con- 
* trived and brought about in a mechanical way. In 
«* ſum, your Majeſty will find, that we are come aſhore 
© into a new world, whereof we ſee no end.'——The 
learned author tells us in the preface, that The firſt 


6 


the year 1664, upon reading ſome of the many and 
curious inventions of learned men, in the bodies of 
* animals. For conſidering, that both of them came 
at firſt out of the ſame hand; and were therefore the 
contrivances of the ſame wiſdom : he thence fully aſ- 
* ſured himſelf, that it could not be a vain detign ; to 
© ſeek it in both.” ——Biſhop Wilkins, to whom the 
firſt part of it was dedicated, gives it it's juſt com- 
mendation, in the following words. * You was 
« very happy in the choice of this ſubje& to write 


# 


parts of philoſophy ; and ſuch an one, as hath hither- 
to lain uncultivated. And you have been very ſuc- 
ceſsful in your firſt attempt about it, in ſo many re- 
markable obſervations and diſcoveries, as you have 
* made already. I could heartily wiſh, that you would 
« ſtill apply yourſelf to this kind of enquiries. You will 
find that additionals will come in more copiouſly and 
« eafily. And it is not fit, that any ſhould, by his ſuper- 
ſtructions, carry away the praiſe from him who was 
© the firſt inventor, and who laid the foundations, 
wherein the greateſt difficulty doth conſiſt (4) 

[D] 4nd ſeveral of them were tranſlated into other 


a The firſt book of the Anatomy of Plants, P 


a little it came out, was elegantly and exactly 
tranſlated into French, by Monſieur le Vaſſeur, an in- 
genious gentleman at Paris. And the three firſt books 
of the ſame, were publiſhed in Latin by the collectors 
of the German Ephemerides ; but their unſkilful tran- 
ſlator often fails of the grammatical ſenſe. The ſecond 
lecture of Mixture was alſo very well tranſlated into 
arg 4 Monſieur Meſmio, a learned phyſician in 
aris (5). 
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occaſion of directing his thoughts this way, was in 


upon; one of the moſt noble and the moſt copious 


(4) Preface to 
the Anatomy of 
lants, folio edit. 
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September 1680, he was admitted an honorary Fellow of the College of Phyſicians In 


London (F). He publiſhed in 1681, * A catal 


ogue and de ſcription of the natural and 


artificial rarities belonging to the Royal Society [E], and preſerved at Greſham-Col- 


lege. 


ibliſhed alſo a treatiſe on the purging 


W hereunto is ſuhjoined the comparative anatomy of ſtomachs and guts begun. 
Being ſeveral lectures read before the Royal-Society, in the year 1676.“ 


In 1695, he 


ſalts [F]: and ſome ſmall pieces of his appeared 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions [G]. His laft work was calculated, as indeed all his 
writings were, not only to promote the ends of real and ſolid Jearhing, but alſo of true 


piety and religion. 


He intitled it, A Diſcourſe of the Univerſe, as it is the Creature 


* and Kingdom of God [H]: and, having from his youth addicted himſelf to the con- 
templation of nature; he ſhewed in that book, that religion is ſo far from being incon- 
ſiſtent with philoſophy, that it is the higheſt point and perfection of it (g). One of his 
poſitions therein, namely, that there is a vital ſubſtance in nature, diſtinct from a 
* body (5) ;“ hath been reflected upon by Mr Bayle (i); and vindicated by Mr John Le 
Clerc (&) [1]. Dr Grew's character is ſufficiently plain from all his works. For, they 


breathe a ſpirit of ſincere piety and 
of his knowledge and 


goodneſs ; and evidently ſhew, that he made that uſe 
philoſophy, which all wife and good men ought to do; namely, to 


promote the glory of God, and the good of mankind, and to encourage and recommend 
virtue and true religion. He died ſuddenly at London, March 25, 1711 (1). | 


[E} A catalogue and deſcription of the natural and 
artificial rarities belonging to the Royal-Society, &c.] 
The whole title is, Muſeum Regal Societatis': Or 
a Catalogue and Deſcription, &c.* This book is de- 
dicated to Daniel Colwall, Efq; the founder of that 
Muſzum ; who was alſo at the charge of engraving the 
plates. It is not a bare catalogue, but contains exact 
deſcriptions of moſt of the rarities, and is enriched with 
many learned and curious obfervations. 

[F] A treatiſe on the purging ſalti.] This treatiſe 
is in Latin, and has this title. Tra&atus de ſalts ca- 
thartici amari in aquis Ebefbamenſibus & bujuſmodi 
aliis contenti Natura & Uſu. Lond. 1695, 12mo. 

[G] And ſome ſmall pieces of his appeared in the 
Philofophical Tranſactions.] amely, Obſervations 
touching the nature of ſnow (6). Of the texture of 
« ivory (7). Anſwer to a letter of Mr Lewenhoeck's 
go my Lord Brouncker, De natis e ſemine maſculo 
© animalibus ; and Dr Grew's opinion, De 8 in 
craſſa ſeminis materia obſervatis (8). The deſcrip- 
tion and uſe of the pores in the fkin of the hands and 
Account of a diſeaſed ſpleen (10). Ob- 
* fervations on the Tomineius, or Humming-bird (11). 
A demonſtration of the number of acres in England 
* (r2).” Which, according to his computation, is, 
forty-ſix millions and eighty thouſand. | 

[EH] A diſcourſe of the univerſe, as it the creature aud 
kingdom of God ) The whole title is, Co/mologia Sa- 
* cra: or a diſcourſe of the univerſe as it is the crea- 
* ture and kingdom of God. Chiefly written to de- 
* monftrate the truth and excellency of the Bible; 
* which contains the laws of his kingdom in this lower 
* world. In five books, Lond. 1701, fol.“ He ob- 
ſerves in the preface, that having addicted himſelf to 
tlie contemplation of nature, from his youth upward: 
as he hop'd, he was in ſome meaſure qualified, for 
an eſſay of this kind; ſo he concluded, the applying 
* of his ſmall talent hereunto, to be the beſt uſe, he 
© ſhould ever be able to make of it.“ This excellent 
difcourſe being divided into five books, as hath been 
already mentioned; the firſt book fheweth, That 
© God made the corporeal world: and what it is.“ And 


- treats, in five chapters, Of God: Of the corporeal 


world: Of corporeal principles: Of compounded 
bodies: Of their uſe. Book II. Sheweth, that 
there is a vital world which God hath made: 
« and what it is. Comprehending, in eight chapters, 
« theſe ſeveral heads; of life: of ſenſe: of mind; 
and of phancy, or phantaſtic mind: of intellectual 
mind: of ſcience : of wiſdom : of virtue: of cele- 
« ftial mind. In Book III. Is ſhewed, that God go- 
« yerns the univerſe which he hath made; and in * 4 
manner. Tis divided into theſe fix chapters; of 
* the nature of God's government, or of Providence: 
* of the ends of Providence ; and firſt in this life : of 
Providence over public ſtates : of the celeftial life: 
* of the rules of Providence ; and of the law af na- 
* ture : of poſitive law. Book IV. Sheweth, that the 
* Bible, and firſt the Hebrew code, or old Teſtament, 
is God's poſitive law. This book is divided into 
eight chapters, comprehending theſe ſeyeral points; 
* of the .ntegrity of the Hebrew code: of the truth 
* and excellency of it, as they appear from foreign 
* proof : as they appear from the writers hereof : as 
* they appear from the contents of the hiſtory : and 


from the miracles related therein: and from the pro- 
phecies: of the divine law ; firſt of the law given to 
Adam and Noah: and then of the Mofaiclaw. In Book 
V. is ſhewed, That the New Teſtament is alſo God's 
poſitive law. And the fix chapters this laſt book is di- 
* vided into, treat, of the integrity of the New Teſta- 
ment: of the truth, and excellency of it; as they ap- 
* pear from the writers thereof: and from the contents 
© of the New Teftament, particularly the miracles : 
as alfo from the doctrine; eſpecially the articles of 
* faith : of the laws of the goſpel ; and of the pre- 
* cepts which equally concern all : of our Saviour's pro- 
* Phecies.”——ſn the ſecond chapter of the fourth 
book, he very learnedly fhews, the agreement of pro- 
fane authors with the facred writings ; both with re- 
gard to the matter, and the expreſſions. And in the 
next chapter, hath many curious obſervations about the 
authors of the books of the Old Teſtament, and their 
manner of writing : anſwering, at the fame time, many 
of Spinoſa's cavils and objetions againſt ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in thoſe ſacred books. Likewiſe, in the eighth, 
chapter of the fame book, he gives a large account and, 
defcription of the Jewiſh tabernacle ; a thing as he ob- 


ſerves (13), hitherto wanting. Upon the whole, it (3) 
were much to be wiſhed, that ſo uſeful and excellent a. face, 


work, were read and peruſed with due and univerſal 
attention; and that it might have a ſuicable effect upon, 
the minds and morals of mankind. : 
[1] One of his poſitions therein, namely, that there is 
a vital ſubſtance — bath been reflected upon by r Bayle, 
and vindicated by Mr John Le Clerc.] Mr Bayle, in 
the place above referred to, obſerves that, * the Athe- 
iſts are very much perplexed to account for the for- 
mation of animals, which they aſcribed to a cauſe 
© not conſcious of what it did, and yet that followed, 
© a regular plan, without knowing by what laws it 
vent to work. But Dr Cudworth's plaſtic form, and 
© Dr Grew's vital 22 are exactly in the ſame caſe. 
For, if God could communicate ſuch a plaſtic power, 
it follows that it is not inconſiſtent with the nature of 
things that there be ſuch agents : they may therefore 
exiſt of themſelves, will the adverſary ſay ; whence 
it would alſo follow, that the regularity we obſerve in 
the univerſe may be the effect of a blind cauſe, 
* which was not conſcious of what it did.“ However 
Mr Bayle ſuppoſed, that theſe two learned gentle- 
men were not aware of the conſequence, which, ac- 
cording to him, followed from their ſyſtem. —— Mr Le 
Clerc, anſwered to this, * that the vital or plaſtic 
* natures which theſe gentlemen admitted, cannot in 
the leaft fayour the Atheiſts, becauſe theſe natures are 
© but inſtruments in the hands of God, and have no 
power or efficacy, but what they receive from him, 
* who rules and directs all their actions: that they are 
but inſtrumental cauſes, produced and employed b 
* the chief and firft cauſe : and that it cannot be ſaid, 
© that a popes has been huilt up without art, becauſe 
not only the hammers, rules, faws, &c. hut even 
the arms of men which made uſe of theſe inſtruments, 
are deſtitute of knowledge. I is ſufficient that the 
mind of the builder directed all theſe things, and em- 
« ployed them according to his defign. It is therefore 
« plain, adds he, thät the Atheiſts, who deny the be- 
ing of an intelligent cauſe, cannot retort our two Phi- 
* loſophers argument upon them.” C 
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E V. 


| - | 
- GREY {Lady Jaxx], otherwiſe ſtiled Lady Janz DvDpLizy, but more commonly 


than either, Queen Jans, as having been proclaimed 


Queen ot England upon the de- 


miſe, and in pusſuance of the appointment, of her couſin King Edward the Sixth (a). She 
was, as all our hiſtorians agree, moſt nobly deſcended. Her father, Henry Grey Marquis 
of Dorſet, derived himſelf in a direct line, from, Sir Thomas Grey, Knight of the Gar- 


ter, Lord Harrington in right of his wife, and created Marquis of Dorſet by Edward the 


Fourth, who married his mother (5). Her mother, was Lady Frances Brandon, the eldeſt of 


the two ſurviving daughters of Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, by Mary 


Dow 


[4] 4rd fifter to King Henry the Eighth.) As this 
artiele is of great importance in reſpect to our hiſtory, 
many things relating thereto being obſcurely and im- 


perfectly repreſented, even by our beſt writers, and the 
facts referring 


thereto ſo complicated, as to render it 
very difficult to underſtand the ſhort hints given us by 
our old hiſtorians and political authors in treatiſes about 


the ſucceſſion; we think it incumbent upon us, to uſe 


Anęl. Hiſt, 
lib. xXV+ 


(2) Lord Her- 
bert's Reign of 
Hen. VIII. 


(3) Pat, bt H. 
VIII. pP · I, 


(4) Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, 
Vol. I. bo 9. 


(5) Pat. 5. H. 
VIII. p · 2. M. Jo 


(6) P. Daniel 
Hiſtoire de 
France, Tom. 
VII. p. 331. 


(7) Herbert's 
Reign of Henry 
VIII. p. 54 


(8) Thuan. Hiſt. 
lib, i. 


(9) Herbert's 
Reign of Henry 


(10) Burnet's 
Hiſtory of the 
Refqrmatian, 
Vol, | p · Qs 


(11) Pol. Virg. 


| xAvii. 


(12) Herbert's 
Reign of H. 
VIII. p · $4» 


(13) Mill's Ca- 
talogue of Ho- 
nour, p. 543 


(14) Brooke's 
Catalogue, p. 
212, 


(15) Baronage of 
England, Vol. 


II. p · 300. 


(16) Ex Carta- 
phy lacco 3 


(17) Mill's Cata- 
logue of Honour, 

543. 

rooke's Cata- 

logue, &c. p. 
212, 

Vincent's Diſco- 
very, &c. p. 
508. 


that is, to the 


French King, 


all the care and diligence imaginable, to ſet all theſe 
points in as true and clear lights as pofſible, and with this 
view we will begin with giving in this note, ſuch par- 
ticulars in relation to Sir Charles Brandon Duke of 
Suffolk, as _ more particularly to this ſubject, 

deſcent of the illuſtrious Lady of whom 
we are ſpeaking. He was the fon of Sir Thomas Bran- 
don, Knight of the Garter, and the grandſon of Sir 
William Brandon, who carried the ſtandard of Henry 
Earl of Richmond, at the battle of Boſworth, and in 
that ſervice was ſlain (1). This Sir Charles Brandon 
being extremely handfome in his perfon, and withal 
one of the eſt and ſtouteſt men in the kingdom, 
was 2 great favourite with Arthur Prince of Wales, and 
of his brother Henry (2). Upon the acceſſion of that 
prince to the throne, he was made one of the Efquires 


of his body, and Chamberlain of North Wales; after- 


wards for his ſervices both by ſea and land againſt the 
French, he was on the 15th of May 15 13, advanced to 
the dignity of Viſcount L'Iſle (3), though Bifhop Bur- 
3 aſſerts he was then created Dake of Suf- 


{4), which however he was not till the thirteenth 


of February following (5). In the fucceeding year he 
was preſent in France at the marriage of the Princeſs 
Mary, the King's younger fiſter, with the French King 
Lewis the Twelfth (6). 
ſolle, and Henry Marquis of Dorfet, acquired great 
reputation .in the tournaments that were held on that 
occaſion, as affittants to Francis of Valois (7), who ſoon 
after was himſelf king by thedemife of Lewis, whom an 
eminent French hiſtorian affirms, became a victim to 
his extravagant paſſion for his new Queen (8). That 
princeſs, who is ſaid to have had no diſlike to the Duke 
of Suffolk before her marriage, was no ſooner a widow, 
than ſhe wrote to her brother, to defire his permiffion 
to marry (9) ; and at the ſame time, as a reverend hi- 


ſtorian fays, told the Duke of Suffolk, that if he did 
not gain her conſent in four days, he ſhould not be the 


man (10). But, as the fame writer juftly obſerves, this 
could not put him under any great difficulty, and there- 
fore the marriage was quickly after celebrated, April 
the 15th 1515 (11), and by the interceffion of the 
Francis the Firſt, Kin 
along intended the match, was cally pacified (12). 
But here ariſes a queſtion, as to the ſtate this noble 
perſon was in at the time of his W ? It is pretty 
certain that he had heen twice married before, but it 
is not quite ſo clear to whom; one author ſays, his firſt 
wife was Anne, daughter to Sir Anthony Brown, Go- 
vernor of Calais (13) ; another, that it was Margaret, 
the daughter and coheireſs of John Nexile Marquis 
Montague (14), and that the other lady was his ſecond 
wife. Ke is a difficult matter to knaw what Sir Willi 
Dugdale's ppinion was, fince he afferts Margaret 12 
the firſt wife in his hiſtorical aceount, and then produces 
an authentic pedigree of the family in which ſhe is made 
to be the ſecand (15), as in reality there is good reaſon 
to believe ſhe was, becauſe the lived many years after 
his marriage with the Queen, being repudiated as the 
pedigree ſays, or as ſome writers report divorced (16). 
The fame incertainty there is in reference to the chil- 
dren of this Duke, at the time of his marriage, ſome 
fay he had one, others two, and while ſome affirm they 
were by the firſt wife, others as poſitively aſſert that he 
had no iſſue but by the ſecond (17). It is however ta- 


At this time the Duke of Suf- 


Henry, who all they b | | | 
; 22 born after the death of Lady Mortimer, ſo that 


yeen 


ager of France, youngeſt daughter of King Henry the Seventh; and ſiſter to King 
Henry the Eighth (c) [4]. This marriage proceeded from the great kindneſs 


which 
Henry 


lerably clear from comparing the pedigrees of our an- 
cient nobility, that at the time he married the Queen 
he had two daughters living, both by his firſt wife, but 
the eldeſt of them Anne, was born before marriage, 
however ſhe eſpoufed Edward Grey Lord Powis(18), and 
lived to the reign of Edward the Sixth, when ſhe ſold 
her title to certain lands that had been her father's, to 
Sir John Beaumont, Maſter of the Rolls, who as that 
young monarch tells us under his own hand, forged a 
deed of this Charles Duke of Suffolk, by which he af- 
figned thoſe lands to Anne Baroneſs of Powis, to 
give the better colour to a decree which was to efta- 
bliſh his own poſſeſſion, and all this he is faid to have 
confeſſed under his hand (19). The ſecond daughter 
Mary, born after marriage, became the wife of Wil- 
ham Lord Monteagle (20). As for his ſecond wife, 
who was the widow of Sir John Mortimer, ſhe be 

after he left her, the ſpouſe of one Robert Horne (21). 


Upon his third marriage with Mary Dowager of France, 


he procured a grant in general-tail, of all the lordſhip, 
manors, lands, and tenements, formerly belonging to 
Edmund de la Pole, late Earl of Suffolk (22), which 
Edmund had been beheaded in the Tower, April 39, 
1513 (23), for reaſons of ſtate, rather than for 
other crime, his elder brother John Earl of Lincoln, 
having been declared prefumptive heir of the Crown by 
Richard the Third (24). By this third wife, Charles 
Duke of Suffolk had iſſue, Henry Brandon, who in the 
ſeventeenth, year of Henry the Eighth, was created at 
Bridewell Earl of Lincoln, being then as our heralds 
ſay, twelve years of age (25), in which it is probable 
there is ſome miſtake, fince if it was true, he muſt have 


been born before the marriage of the Duke of Suffolk 


with his mother (26). He died not long after without 
iſſue (27). Beſides this ſon, there were two daughters 
of this marriage, Frances, who married Henry Mar- 
quis of Dorſet, as is ſaid in the text; and Eleanor, 
who became the wife of Henry Clifford Earl of Cam- 
berland, by whom he had only one daughter, Marga- 
ret, the wife of Henry, and the mother of Ferdinando 
Earl of Derby (28). Here it may be proper to obſerve, 
that among the clandeſtine diſcourſes held in the reign 
of Queen Elizaberh about the ſucceſſion, there were 
fame who preferred the title of this Lady Eleanor, 


then Coanteſs Dawager of Cumberland, to that of the 


houſe of Suffolk, for which they pretended one reaſon, 
and kept in reſerve another (29). The diſcloſed rea- 
fon was, that this lady ftood one degree nearer to her 
common anceftqr Henry the Seventh, than Lady Ka- 
therine Grey (30) ; but the concealed motive which 
held to be much flronger, was the Lady Eleanor's 


by the help of a poſt contract, after the demife of that 
lady, they conceived that all colour of iltegitimacy was 
taken away with reſpect to the Counteſs of Cumberland 
and her deſcendants (31). We have now nothing far- 
ther to add relating to this matter, except that from 
the time of her marriage, the King's ſiſter was tiled 
the Ducheſs Queen, and that ſhe departed this lite 
June 23, 1533 (32), having ſeen the King her bro 
divarced from his firft Queen Katherine; married to 
Anne Boleyn Marchioneſs of Pembroke, and that 
Queen big with child of her daughter Elizabeth; the 
could not therefore frame any conjecture as to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Crown, as the King had a daughter by 
one wife ; a child begotten, but not horn, of another ; 
and his favourite, though baſtard ſon, Charles Fitzroy, 
Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, Earl of Nottingham, 
Lieutenant- General beyond Trent, Warden-Geyeral of 
the borders of Scotland, and r of 
Evgland was then living (33) ; and a noble hifforian 
gives us this reaſon for E ſo many honours u 
a child, that the King conſidered as yet he had no 
| wful 
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Henry the Eighth had for the Marquis of Dorſet, and his affection for his niece (d); but 
as in many other inſtances, ſo in this, that monarch's conduct was very-irregular, ſince 
either to oblige the Marquis, or to gratify his own inclination, he took no notice of an 


obſtacle (e) that ought otherwiſe to have hindered this match [B]. The principal ſcat of 


lawful male iſſue (34), from whence it may be gathered, 
that he was not without thought of preferring this 
youth to any female iſſue (35). 

Since this note was compoſed, and while the article 
was in the preſs, we been acquainted with the minutes of 
a ſpeech made in the thirteenth of Queen Elizabeth, 
on the ſucceſſion, in parliament, which till remain in 
the Cotton Library, and as they clear up entirely the 
perplexed account of the Duke of Suffolk's ſeveral mar- 
riages and iſſues, we ſhall tranſcribe ſo much of that 
curious paper as regards this matter“. As the next of 
blood, and the true and juſt heirs of our laws, the 


Crown ought to deſcend to the heirs of the French 


* Queen, which be the daughters of the Lady Frances 
and the Lady Eleanor. And preſently to the Lady 
Katherine, being the eldeſt daughter to the eldeſt 
ſiſter the Lady Frances. Againſt thefe heirs of the 
French Queen is objected: ſay they, theſe cannot 
inherit. Why ſo? becauſe they were not lawfully 
born. For Charles Duke of Suffolk, had at that 


wife living, that is the Lady Mortymer. To this [ 
anſwer, that although it were true that the Lady 
Frances and the Lady Eleanor were not lawfully born 
(as it is not true as ye ſhall hear hereafter) yet it hurt- 
eth not the title of the heirs given by King Henry's 
will For it is appointed to the heirs of them not to 
themſelves, as the will plainly declareth. But verily 
this is a mere ſlander grown altogether on malice, 


For I beſeech you tell me, is it like, or can any rea- 
ſonable man think, if Duke Charles had had another 
wife living when he had married the French Queen, 
that King Henry would have conſented that his ſiſter 
ſhould have received ſo great an injury, that ſhe ſhould 
have been kept for a concubine ? would the Council 
have ſuffered ſo great infamy, to have come to their 
maſter's ſtock ? would the noblity of the realm, with 
ſo great triumph, have honoured fo unlawful an act? 
would the common people, who many times are 
ready to ſpeak evil of well doing, have holden their 
tongue in ſo manifeſt adultery ? Is it like, that in fo 


together as man and wite (that is all the days of the 
was it poſſible, that among ſo many women that daily 


reſorted unto her (whoſe natures are to ſeek for all 
ſuch things, be they never ſo ſecret, and to commu- 


© nicate them to others) that none ſhould have told 


her? is it to be believed, that ſhe, contrary to the 
nature of all women, would have been content that 
another ſhould be partaker of that fleſh, that ſhe 
according to God's word took only to be her own ? 
or can any man think that any woman can be con- 
tent to live in mean degree when ſhe may be a Du- 
cheſs, as the Lady Mortymer ſhould have been juſtly, 
if ſhe had been the Duke's wife ? ſurely CIT 
there is no reaſon to make any man to think, \ 
much leſs to report ſo ? but ſuppoſe that the Duke 

another wife living at what time he married the French 
Queen, yet for as much as he and ſhe were married 
openly, continued together all their lives as lawful 
man and wife, and nothing ſayd againſt them, and 
every man took them for man and wife : and that 
the ſaid Lady Frances, and the Lady Eleanor, were 
not during their lives taken to be baſtards, Now af- 
ter their death, neither they nor their children may 
by the laws of this realm, be convented therefore. 
For the laws of this realm ſay thus, Nec juſtum eft ali- 
quando mortuum facere baſtardum, qui toto tempore ſuo 
tenebatur pro legitimo : as appeareth by judgment 
given at Weſtminſter 13 Ed. I. But for the declara- 
tion of the truth of this matter, and to pluck out of 
the heads of the people, their fond opinion and con- 
ſideration, and maintained of ſuch as paſs not fo 
mach of the truth as they defire to ſatisfy their fond 
affections; ye ſhall underſtand that the Duke, being 
Sir Charles Brandon, living in the Court, being ſole 
and unmarried, made a contract of marriage with a 
gentle woman called Anne Brown, and before any 
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* {olemnization of marriage, not only had a daughter 


time when he married the French Queen, another 


and no accuſation made upon any juſt preſumption. 


long time as the French Queen and the Duke lived 


French Queen) that ſhe ſhould not have heard of it? 


don, and King 


the 


by lier, which after was married to the Lord 
* Powis, but alſo brake promiſe with her, and openly 
* and ſolemnly married the Lady Mortymer, Which 
marriage the ſaid Mrs Anne Browne judicially ac- 
cuſed to be unlawful, for that the ſaid Sir Charles 
Brandon, had made a pre- contract with her, and had 
carnally known her. Which being duly proved, 
ſentence of divorce between the ſaid Sir Charles 
and the Lady Mortymer was given. And he 
married ſolemnly the ſaid Mrs Anne Brown. 
which marriage all the nobility was preſent, and did 
honour it. And after, had by her another daugh- 
ter, which was married to the Lord Mounteagle. 
After this the ſaid Mrs Anne Brown continued with 
him all her life as his wife, and died his wife, with- 
out any impeachment of that marriage. 
death, King Henry having the ſaid Charles Brandon 
in great favour, meant he ſhould for his better pre- 


* 


® 4 

WS © 
(e) Brown's 
dication of the 
Queen of Scot's 
title, 


At 


After whoſe 


ferment have married the Lady Liſle, being a young 


madam and an inheritrix. Whereupon the ſaid 


Charles Brandon was created Viſcount Liſle : but that 


c 

6 

* 

* marriage, by reaſon of her youth, took no place. 
After this he was created Duke of Suffolk, and Lewis 
the French King died, and leaving the ſaid Lady 
* Mary, King Henry the Seventh's daughter, a widow, 
© the faid Duke Charles being ſent into France for her, 
* with conſent of King Henry married her twice, 
* firſt ſecretly in France, and after openly here in Eng- 
land, as before is declared, and then lived together 
* quietly as man and wife all their lives. They were 
* ſo accepted and taken of all perſons. No perſon im- 
* pugned or gainſayed the ſaid marriage For there 
was no cauſe, and had iſſue between them, the ſaid 
* Lady Frances and Lady Eleanor, againſt whom the 
* ſaid Lady Powis their baſe ſiſter, in the time of King 
Edward VI. alledged baſtardy. But they were by 
* the laws of the realm and the canon laws declared 
to be legitimate, and born in lawful matrimony. 80 
that no man that hath underſtanding can ſay they be 
* baſtards ; and if they could, yet at this preſent (be- 
* cauſe it was once adjudged for them, and alſo that 
* they be both dead, and dyed taken as legitimate) he 
* ought not to be heard by order of any law in the 
world, if he would object againſt them." 


[B] To have hindered this match.) This Henry 
Grey Marquis of Dorſet, Baron of Groby, was the 
ſon of Thomas Marquis of Dorſet, by Margaret, 


daughter of Sir Robert Wotton, of Bocton in Kent, and 
the widow of William Medley, Eſq (36) ; Henry ſuc- 
ceeded his father in his honours, in the year 1530 (37), 
and was eſteemed a man of great perſonal courage and 
much generoſity, to which we may add, that he wanted 
not ambition, though he was a reſerved man, loved to 
live in his own way, and was rather deſirous to keep u 

that magnificence for which our ancient nobility were ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed, in the place of his reſidence in the 
country, than to involve himſelf in the intrigues of a 
court (38). His father having a cloſe friendſhip with 
William Earl of Arundel, and being deſirous to unite 


the intereſts of their families as cloſely as poſſible, cauſed 


this Henry, afterwards Marquis of Dorſet, to eſpouſe 
the Lady Katherine Fitz-Alan, that Earl's eldeſt 
daughter, and gave Lady Katherine Grey, his own 
daughter, to Henry, afterwards Earl of Arunde!, then 
heir apparent to his father (39). This conjunction, by 
which they were made doubly brothers-in-law, cauſed 
a great affection and friendſhip between theſe noble- 
men in their youth ; but when Henry Marquis of 
Dorſet, had caſt his eyes upon the Lady Frances Bran- 
Henry expreſſed no diſlike to the 
match, it produced very high reſentment in the Lord 
Maltravers, afterwards Earl of Arundel, who could 
could not bear to ſee his fiſter excluded from her huſ- 
band's bed, to make way for another lady, though of 
the blood royal (40). His complaints, however juſt 
and well founded, were over-looked and ill-taken ; yet 
by the mediation of friends, an annuity was ſettled 
upon Lady Katherine, which was duly paid during the 
Marquis's life, for this lady ſurvived him ſeveral yeays 
(41). But notwithſtanding this, and that the Earl was 
ſtill his brother-in-law 

reſented 


y his own marriage; he 
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the Marquis of Dorſet, was the ſtately bouſe of Broadgate in Leiteſterhire, where it 1s N 
generally believed, though there is no direct authority to prove it, that the Lady Jane was 
born, anno domini 1337 (/. In other lives, we uſually paſs over the tender years of thoſe of) — 
of whom we ſpeak, or at leaſt touch them bur lightly 3 it muſt however be other wiſe in neformatio, 
the preſent caſe, ſince the infancy of Lady Jane was truly remarkable. Nature (if the ex- 


ol, UI. p. 272. 
preſſion may be allowed) crowded even that ſtate of her life with wonders, and beſtowed upon . 
her ſo many virtues and-graces, that her perſonal accompliſhments ourſhone the luſtre of 

her rank, and made her moſt admired by thoſe who were leaſt affected by the gifts of for- 

tune (g). We have no diſtin account at what time ſhe gave the firſt indication of that 8 
aſtoniſhing pregnancy that afterwards appeared; but notwithſtanding this, we may with - Chalaner. 
out ſuſpicion of flattery or credulity affirm, that it muſt have been very early. She was cer- 
tainly within a few months of the ſame age with King Edward ; and ſuch as were intimately 
acquainted with human nature, and had likewiſe an opportunity of knowing him thorough- 

ly, thought him a kind of miracle (5). Yet one of theſe, who knew him well and loved (5 3 
him better, very candidly acknowledges, that the Lady Jane was ſuperior to him, and m. 
this in every reſpect (i). She may be ſuppoſed to have been firſt taught feminine accom- 
pliſhments, which in thoſe days were of different kinds, and not fo eaſily attained as at 
preſent, yet in theſe ſhe excelled. Her genius appeared in the works of her needle, then 
in the beautiful character which ſhe wrote, commended by all who had ſeen it; ſhe played 


(i) Fox's Acts 
and Monuments; 


ſuperficial judges (/), but of Mr Aſcham and Dr Aylmer, men who in point of veracity 16 


while a perfect child. Her parents, as we learn from her own teſtimony, as well as that I of Br 
of others, were both of them ſomewhat auſtere, ſo that notwithſtanding her high rank, $c ale the - 
ſhe was fo far from ſuffering by indulgence, that the misfortunes of her tender age, flowed 58.9% % L 5 
from the contrary extreme (n). The Marquis of Dorſet, her father, had himſelf a tinc- ca am. | 
ture of letters, and was a great patron of learned men. He had two chaplains, Harding 
and Aylmer, who were then zealous Proteſtants both, as the latter always continued, but 
the former became afterwards a Papiſt, and one of the ableft writers on that ſide (o). 
Theſe great men, for they were truly ſuch, were the tutors and companions of Lady Jane 
in her infancy. Her tutors as they inſtructed, her companions as they converſed with her, 
for ſhe had a ſedateneſs of temper, a quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a ſolidity of judgment, 
that enabled her not only to become the miſtreſs of languages, but of ſciences ; ſo that ſhe 
thought and ſpoke, and reaſoned upon ſubjects of the greateſt importance, in a manner that 
ſurprizedeven thoſe who from their own abilities (p) were not much inclined to eſteem what 82 
the reſt of the world would have thought very extraordinary. With theſe high endowments For's Ad, and | 


ſhe had ſo much mildneſs, humility, and modeſty, that ſhe ſet no value at all on theſe vaſt Carrer zt. 


acquiſitions ; but ſpoke of the love of learning, as the ſource of happineſs, and profeſſed of Eccebafial 


that, when mortified and confounded by the undeſerved chidings of her parents, ſhe re- beg * — 
turned with double pleaſure to the leſſons of her tutors, and ſought in Demoſthenes and 

Plato, who were her favourite authors, that delight that was denied her in all the other 
ſcenes of life, in which ſhe mingled but little, and ſeldom with any ſatisfaction (2). In (% athang 
1545, When the Lady Jane was in the ninth year of her age, died her grandfather, by the 
mother's ſide, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in as abſolute poſſeſſion of his maſter's 


favour as he had ever been, though after the deceaſe of the Queen-Dowager of France, he (+) EG. 2. 
had married a young wife [C]. The next year after, her great uncle King Henry the 33 f. vur. 


* he 
have formed very early in his reign, and to have | 


(n) Aſchami 
Epiſt. p. 34+ 


(e The Jewel of 
Jy, by Tho- 
+ 
Brit, 


Epiſt. p. 34- 
Fox's Acts and 
Monuments. 


- 


reſented this ill uſage from the Marquis, and could never 


(42) Leicefter's 
Commonwealth, 


(43) Godwin's 
Annals, p. 27 1. 


be brought to diſſemble his diſlike of him, till he was 
created Duke of Suffolk, and Arundel committed to 
the Tower, for being embarked in the conſpiracy, as it 
was called, of the Duke of Somerſet (42). But that he 
diſſembled even then, and was not cordially reconciled 
to the Duke of Suffolk, or to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, to whom he alſo bore ill - will, appears from his 
giving ſecret intelligence of King Edward's death to the 
Lady Mary, which prevented her falling into the hands 
of the two Dukes, and proved in the end their de- 
ſtruction, in every ſtep of which the Earl of Arundel, 
as he had been before a concealed, was afterwards an 
active inftrument (43). This priar marriage of the 
Marquis of Dorſet, is that blemiſh mentioned in the text, 
and it is hardly poſſible to conceive a reaſon-why the 
King acted as he did, unleſs it was to embroil the ſuc- 
ceſſion with ſuch inextricable difficulties, as might render 


See Herbert it moſt expedient for the parliament to leave the deci- 


fion of it to his will (44), which project he ſeems to 
VOI. IV. No. CCIL. 


it always in view, though the validity of that laſt act of 
his, which bore that title, has been juſtly queſtioned 
405 He bad married ] We have al 22. 
e married a young wife. e have al- 

ready ſhewn, that Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, cer ef the roll, 


became a widower by the death of the Ducheſs-Queen, gate in 
in 1533, having no iſſue living by any of his wives but Reign of Queen | 


daughters, which very probably induced him to marry Mary. 
Katherine, ſole daughter and heireſs of William, Baron 
Willoughby of Ereſby (46), in hopes of male iflue in 
which he was not miſtaken, for by her he had two ſons, 
Henry Earl of Lincoln, and Lord Charles Brandon, 
who ſurvived him (47). But beſides theſe children, 
and thoſe which have been already mentioned, he had 
two natural children, Sir Charles Brandon, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and one of the heirs of Tho- 
mas Pigott of Nippon in Yorkſhire ; and a daughter 599: 
Frances, who eſpouſed Andrew Billeſby, of Miley in 
the 3 Eſq; and by him had iſſae (48). 

27 i 
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Eighth departed this life, and vas ſuceteded by bis ſon Edward the Sixth (vb), with whom 
her ſathet the. Marquis of Dorſet was in 


in Leiceſterſhire we find her in 1550, being the fourth year of that monareh's reign, ' and 
the fourteenth of her age (7). 


with 


him a Greek epiſtle, and wiſhes that ſhe would likewiſe write his friend Sturmius another, 
that what he had ſaid of her wherever he came, might be rendered credible by ſuch au- 
thentic evidence (u). 


of Northumberland, with precedency to the Duke of Suffolk (y) ; the Earl of Wikſhire, 
was likewiſe created Marquis of Wincheſter (z); Sir William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and Mr William Cecil, one of the Secretaries of State, knizhred (2). By theſe 
honours and promotions, it was conceived that all former jealouſies were effaced from their 
minds, and a firm friendſhip eſtabliſhed amongſt them, for other wiſe they had not much 
cauſe to love each other, fince but a little before, the Duke of Suffolk had been obliged 
to reſign his wardenſhip of the Marches, which the King had beſtowed on the other duke; 


| great fłvour, and herſelf alſo received many marks 
of his attention. Yet Lady Jane, ſtill remained for the moſt part in the eovhitry,- for 


It was here that Mr Aſcham found her, when he had that 
conference with her, of which we have given an acrount elſewhere, and which made fo 
ſtrong an imprefſion upon his mind, that he afterwards wrote her a lows letter, penned 
equal elegance and freedom; which demonſttates how high an opinion he had of 
her underſtanding, independent of her learning, and in which he defires ſhe will write 


On the 14th of July 1551, died Henry and Charles Brandon, 
Dukes of Suffolk, of the ſweating fickneſs, at the Biſhop of Lincoln's 
(), which opened a paſſage for Henry Lord Marquis of Dorſet, to obtain by the favour 
of the Earl of Warwick, and without whom indeed nothing could be obtained, a parent 
for this new-fallen honour, and accordingly October 11, 't55r, he was created Duke of! 
Suffolk (x), and on the ſame day, the great Earl beforementioned was created Duke 


palace of Bugden 


8 


Sir William Herbert had been rather of the contrary faction, and Cecil had been impri- 


ſoned at the pulling down of the Lord Protector, but now all was forgiven and ſuppoſed 
to be forgot (5). On the ſeventh of November following, Sir Thomas Palmer diſ- 
covered what was called the Duke of Somerſet's conſpiracy, in which ſeveral other noble- 
men were involved and ſent to priſon, particularly the Eart of Arundel, who, for reaſons 
that we have before mentioned, had an old grudge tothe Duke of Suffolk, and was no 
friend to the Duke of Northumberland, and Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, a very brave man, 
but a little high ſpirited, whom the two dukes had a mind to bend to their purpoſe (c). 
In the midſt of this confuſion, came the Queen-Dowager of Scotland from France, who 
was honourably received by King Edward, magnificently entertained, and amongſt other 
ladies of the blood royal, was compliniented by the Lady Jane, who was now at Court 
and much in the king's favour (4). As foon as thefe folemnities were over, and this prin- 
ceſs, who was mother to Mary Queen of Scots, ſet out on her journey, the trial of the 
Duke of Somerſet and his aſſociates was broug 
Earl of Pembroke aſſiſted, and the Marquis of Wincheſter, Lord-Treafurer, preſided as 


Lord High-Steward (e). The ruin of this potent duke, left Northumberland, who really 


managed all, without rival and without oppoſition. By his favour the Earl of Arundel 
gained his liberty, as did alſo the Lord Grey, but upon hard terms, and a promiſe that 


they would be faithful and obedient for the time to come (/ ). In the next ſummer, the 


king with his court made a progreſs with a view to divert the mind of that young prince, 
to diſpel the diſcontents of the people, and to influence the choice of members for the en- 
ſuing parliament (g). At this juncture in all probability, Lady Jane went to pay her duty 
to the king's fiſter, the Lady Mary, at New-Hall in Effex, where reproving the Lady 
Anne Wharton, for making a low curteſy to the Hoſt, ſome officious perſon carried it to 


the princeſs's ear, who it is ſaid retained it in her heart, and never loved Lady Jane after- 


wards (5). In January 1553, the king caught a great cold, which grew rather worſe 
than better, from the medicines that were given him; ſo that when the parliament met 
in March, they were forced to go from Weſtminſter to Whitehall to him, for other- 
wife his bad Rate of health would have deprived them of his preſence. They fat only that 


month, and having finiſhed a few important affairs that were brought before them, were 


diſſolved (i.) The Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland were now as great as they could 
with to be, and the only object of their wiſhes was to preſerve the high authority they had 
gained, towards which they had taken many ſteps already D]. But in the midſt of this proſpe- 
| 5 . | rity, 


This t Duke dying in the full poſſeſſion of his ma- Cavendiſh, Eſq; Thomas Glembam, Eſq; John Ker- 
ſter's 


vour at Guild ford, was removed from thence to 
the collegiate church of Windſor, and there buried at 
the King's expence, with great folemnity (49). We 
have ſhewn in the text, at what time his two ſons by 
his laſt wife died, which opened a way for advancing 


Henry Marquis of Dorſet, to the title of Suffolk, but 


it will be however to remark here, that his 
other chi] being but of the half blood, could not 
inherit any thing from thoſe two Dukes, and therefore 
in the fecond of Queen Elizabeth, the deſcendants of 
Sir Witfiam Brandon his Grandfather, being found his 
next heirs, that great inheritance whereof he died ſei- 
zed in fee, came to be ſhared amongſt them, which 
were theſe, viz. Sir Henry Sydney, Knight, William 


ſey, and Francis Kerſey, his ſon by Margaret, his wife 
deceaſed, as heir of the ſaid Margaret ; hriſtian Dar- 
nell, widow, Walter Aſcoughe, Eſq; and Henry Aſ⸗- 
coughe, his ſon by Elizabeth his wife, aud John Trye, 
Gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife (50). 

[D] Towards which they had talen many fleps al- 
3 In ſeveral other articles we have had occaſion 
to take ſome notice of the ſtate of the Engliſh Court at 
this juncture, and yet ſome points of great conſequence 
wete left to. be explained = Such as can indulge 
themſelves in a liberty of believing, and which is more, 
of reporting, that the. Duke of Northumberland poiſoned 
the King his maſter, contrived and executed that 
plot againſt himſelf, for which the Duke of * 

ied, 


ht on. At this the two Dukes with the 


g Cooper, 
Heylin, Burnet, 
Strype, Collier. 
King Edward's 
Journal. 


(5) Fox's Acts 
and Monuments. 
Clarke's Marrow 
of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, P. II. 
b. ii. 10 98. 
Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, p. 
1100. 


(i) Burnet, Col- 
lier, Stry pe. 


(50) Duzdale's 
Baronage, Vol. 
II. p. 3500. 
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1) Sir John 
3 L 
and Reign of 


Edward VI. 

Cod win's Annal. 
Churchill's Divi 
Britannici, p- 
301, 302, 393» 


(1) Three Con- 
verſions of Eng- 
land, Vol. I. 

p · 602. 


(51) Heyward, 
Heylin, Parſons, 
&c. 


(52) Charchill's 
Divi Britannici, 
p · 3015 302. 


(53) Fox, Coo- 
per, Godwin, &c, 


(54) England's 
three Conver- 
fions, Vol. I, 
p. 619, 620, 


(55) Hiftory of 
the Reformation, 
p. 139, 


(56) See his con- 
duct in this re- 
ſpect in Heylin, 
Burnet, and 
Strype. 


ray the King 'n Aenlth diclining daily, fremdd to theeatdn hem with- ſumę ſullden and 


vide reverſe. tune (t). Forth the penttraom ati Ggacty ofthe Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, ſuggeſted no other remedy than altering the-fucceſſion of the Crown, which 


however he did not think fit to p 
curing the fafety of his on family, 


ropuſe before cæitain meaſutes were taken for effectuallj ſe- 
by imnareititig into that tu which he meant to transfer 


the Crow; and having a juſt fort fight of the grent hazard to which they muſt be ex- 
poſed by fo. bold a meaſure, he contrived to. fartify: both houſes: ſtil} more, by other ad- 


vamageous matches, which, conſidering luis prefent high and flruriſhing condition, were 
y brought about with thoſe w ho could: nat fee fo far into: fururity as this great politician 
(1). His three eldrſt ſons, the Earl of War wink, then Mater of the Horſe, Lord Am- 57 


broſe, and Lord Robert, were already married, he therefore matched Lord Guilford 
Dudley his fourth ſon, who of them all, as a certain hiſtorian affirms, had Jeaft in him of 
the father, with our Lady Jane, the Duke of Suffolk's eldeſt daughter (n). It was at the II. 5 49 
ſame time reſolved, that che Lord Herbert, eldeſt for to the Fail of Pembroke, ſhould: 


eſpoufe her ſiſter Lady Cathetine 
contracted. to Lady Mary 


(a); and the ſon of Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
Grey; whe Duke's thad: dayghtdt, and at that time a 


child (o); the Duke of Northumberland's two daughters were married. to Sir Henry Syd-' 


ney, and the Lord Haſtings, ſon to the Earl of Huntingdon 


(P). On what day the two 


firſt marriages were celebrated does not any where appear, yet it is certain that it was in the 
latter end of May, to the King's great ſatisfaction (), who though he was naturally ſparing (4) C oper, 


was however very bountiful upon this 


® 4. 


died, and bent or broke every thing that ſtood in bis 
way, at his pleaſure, may account for all that paſſed ia 
this critical ſituation of affairs without much trouble, 
but then they are not able to produce any proofs, which 
is'2 mode of writing juſtly diſliked at preſent (51). 
We may indeed agree: thus far with them, that this 
great nobleman meant ta eſtabliſh his fortune on the 


and his abilities being ſupetior to thoſe of other cour- 
tiers he ſucceeded, which is very natural liſtewiſe. But 
then if we can point out the means by which he ſuc- 


ceeded, relying on none but inconteſtable facts, may 
we not be thought to came nearer the truth, than by 


recurring to ſuppoſitions that are deſtitute of any tole- 
rable evidence: His firſt ſeheme of greatneſs, was from 
pulling downiof the Duke of Somerſet when ProteQor, 
which he managed with great "dexterity: (52). His 
next was to reconcile himſelf to that Duke, and to make 
an alliance between their families ; but when he found 
that 3 alliance, the Duke either of 
himſelf, or through the perſwaſions of his Ducheſs, aim- 


occaſion, 
| Gt; ITT 


and it ſeems to be owing to this intelligence that he had 
time to do what he did, in which however there was 
muc 


on foundation poſſible, which was very natural, 


\ 
a 


as may be ſeen at the bottom of the page [E]. 
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: 
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precipitation, and ſome errors that afterwards 
coft him dear, ſuch as not fending for the King's ſiſters 


in time, confiding as he did in his old enemy the Earl of 


Arundel, and relying upon his late alliance with the 
hauſe. of Huntingdon, who notwithſtanding deſerted 
him (57). But with reſpe& to the Duke of Suffolk and 
his numerous family, they all ſtuck cloſe to him, and 
as in their ſuperior fortunes they roſe, ſo they likewife 
fell together (58 ) „ | 
[LE] A may be ſeen at the bottom of the page] We 
have an account of the preparations made for theſe mar- 
riages in Strype, who, with a kind of religion if not 
ſuperſtition, collected every thing that bore the ſtam 


indifferent ſoever they may ſeem, become ſome time or 
other uſeful, and ought therefore to be laid by ; or at 
the worſt, will ſerve for the amuſement of ſuch as 
love to look back on paſt times, becauſe they take no 
pleaſure in what paſſes in their own. Let us now hear 


ed at recovering his former poſt by his deſtruction; he. what he has collected out of the book of warrants, and 


- 


and being a far better politician, turned t | 
tempt upon himſelf, and facrificed him to his ambition 
(53). 
fading him more manageable, projected the maiate- 
nance of their greatneſs, by gaining as many of the no- 
bility as it was poſſible to their intereſt, and depriving 
of all power ſuch as he conceived to be irreconcileable 


ſaw plainly that they could nat be any ＋ bog ſafe, 
e's at- 


(54). In this too he ated with great dexterity, and in 


all appearance with great ſueceſs, and not without 


ſome violence alfo, as appeared in the proſecution of 


Dr Tonſtall, Biſhop of Durham, the Lord Paget, and 
ſome others, for alt which however he uſed . 
pretences; ſo that his poliey ſeemed rather to conſiſt in 
improving occaſions as they fell out, than in ſuch deſ- 
perate contrivances as he is charged with; for if he had 
really foreſeen the King's death fo long beforehand, as 
Heylin (55) and ſome other writers inſinuate, it is not 
eaſy to conceive why he delayed fo long the marriage of 


his ſon with Lady Jane,' or why he was ſo late in ſet- 


tling the ſucceſſion ; for theſe things appear evidently 
to have been done in a hurry, and with a variety of 
circumſtances that have much more the appearance of 
neceſſity than foreũght. His procuring from the 
King ſuch large grants of the eſtates af the Piercy's, 
and of the lands belonging to the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, are ſo far from being nts of his taking 
meaſures to put the King out of the world, and to ſe- 
cure the Crown to his deſcendants, that they. are rather 
evidences to the contrary ; for they raifed him many 
enemies, and expoſed him to the clamours of the peo- 
ple, which he would probably have avoided, if at this 
time he had had any fuch hopes, fince having his 
daughter-in-law a Queen, and his fon, perhaps a King 
he might then have provided for the reſt of his fami 
with much more decency aud ſecurity (56). It is indeed: 
highly probable, that he had earlier and better intel- 
ligence of the nature of the King's diſeaſe than others; 


He next ſtruck in with the Duke of Suffolk, and 


the records of the wardrobe, in the time of King Ed- 
ward (59). Anno Domini 1553. A little before 
© this time (June) were great preparations making for 
* the match, which was celebrated in May, of the 
* Lady Jane with Guilford, Northumberland's ſon, 
* and ſome other marriages that were to accompany 
* that, as the Carl of Pembroke's eldeſt ſon with the 
* Lady Katherine, the Duke of Suffolk's ſecond daugh- 
5. ter, and the Earl of Huntingdon's eldeſt ſon, with 
* the Duke of Northumberland's youngeſt daughter; 
© and another of the ſaidDuke's near relations; Sir An- 
drew Dudley was likewife matched near the ſame time 


* with Margaret Clifford, the Earl of Cumberland's 


* daughter. And for the more ſolemnity and ſplendour 


* &f this day, the maſter of the wardrobe had divers 
* warrants to deliver out of the way, % wardrobe, much 
* rich apparel and jewels. As to deliver to the Lady 


A M K „ 


thumberland, to the Lady Marchioneſs of Northamp- 
ton, to the Lady Jane, daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, 
and to the' Lord Guilford Dudley, for wedding ap- 
« parel (which were certain parcels of tiſſues and cloth 
* of gold and filver, which had been the late Duke and 
* Ducheſs of Somerſet's, forfeited to the King) and to 
* the Lady Katherine, daughter to the ſaid Duke of 
Suffolk, and the Lord Herbert, for wedding apparel, 
* and to the Lord Haſtings, and Lady Katherine, 
0 2 to * Duke of 823 for wed- 
* ding apparel, certain parcels of ſtuffs and jewels. 
* Dated a . 24th of April. A war- 
© rant alſo there came to the wardrobe, to deliver to 
the King's uſe, for the finiſhing certain chairs for his 
* Majelty, fix yards of green velvet, and fix yards of 


| © green ſattin: another, to deliver to the Lady Mary's 
 * Grace, his Majeſty's fifter, a table diamond with a 


2 « 

ane et 

black with a clock, te pare] of the 
; o 


enamelled 
Ducheſs of 
Somerſet's 


(2) H 
net, Strype. 


(m) Heylin's Hl. 
ſt/ ry of the Re- 
ſor mat. an, p. 


(n) Dupda'e's 
Baronage, Vol. 


d (%) Dialogue - | 
Was! t aching the Suc- 
fect cethon, P. II. 


chap. vi. 


eylin, Bur- 


Hey vnd, Stowe. 


(57) Sanders, 
P ar ſons, Thua- 
uus. 


(58) Grafton, 
Holinſhed, Speeds 


of antiquity, ſuppoſing that all things how ſlight and 


(59) Strype*s 
Memorials, Vols 
II. p · 25. 


Frances Ducheſs of Suffolk, to the Ducheſs of Nor- 
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(] Godwin's 
Annals. 
Heylin's Hiſtory 
of the Reforma- 
tion, p. 138. 
Churchill's Divi 
Britannici, P» 
302. 

Strype's Memo - 
rials, Vol. II. 
p. 423. 
Holinſhed's Chro- 
nicle, p · 1083. 


4) Burnet's Hi- 
ſtory of the Re- 
formation, Vol. 
II. p · 178. 


(e) Cooper's 
Chronicle, fol. 
358. b. 
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4 G R E n Y. | 
The populace, as is. commoaly the cafe in all countries, were very far ftom being pldaſed with 
the exorbitant greatneſs of the Duke of Northumberland, and . 
miring that beauty and innocence : which appeared in Lord Guilford, and his. bride 3 but 
the pomp and ſplendour attending the celebration of their puptials, was the laſt gleam, of 
Joy that ſhone in the palace of King Edward, who grew ſo weak in a few days after, 
that Northumberland thought it high time to carry his great project into execution, with- 
out which he ſaw clearly, that himſelf or his friends could not long continue great, or 
even ſafe (r). Upon theſe motives therefore he determined in the beginning of the month 
of June, to ſet on foot that ſcheme for which he had been by theſe ſteps preparing, 
and to conſtrain all upon whom he had any influence, either from love or fear, to do their 
utmoſt in their reſpective ſtations, to bring about and ſupport that diſpoſition he meant 
ſhould be made of the Crown (). The firſt motion he knew muſt proceed from the 
young monarch, and he was unwilling to truſt any but himſelf with the firſt overtures in 
relation to ſo delicate a ſubject, and at the ſame time there were certain circumſtances that 
made it no eaſy or acceptable thing fon him to break it to a Prince, who though ſo young, 
was ſo wiſe and worthy in all reſpects as Ed ward. But neceſſity preſſed him not only in 
reſpect to the deed, but alſo with: regard to the time, of which he had now none to ſpare: 
(i). To bring about this contrivance, he ſuggeſted how happy the nation had been un- 
der his government, and what a glorious Reformation had been carried on by him: that 


when ſuch a bleſſing was ſo far advanced, the next point was to ſecure it's continu- 


ance, that religion being conveyed. to. poſterity, in this condition of purity, the public 
happineſs would be perpetuated, and the beſt proviſion made for the honour of his memory : 
that if the Crown ſhould deſcend to the Lady Mary, both the civil and religious intereſt 
of the kingdom would be in great danger: for that it was well known, how ſtrongly that 
princeſs was inclined to the doctrine and pretenſions of the court of Rome: and in caſe ſhe 


| ſhould marry with ſome powerful prince of that communion, the Engliſh conſtitution might 


probably be overthrown, and the country made a province to a foreign nation ; that both his. 
ſiſters were the iſſue of marriages cenſured and diſallowed in parliament ; 
late King having them by ſeveral venters, they were only of the half blood, and by conſe- 
quence could neither be heirs to his highneſs, nor to each other. As for the young Queen 


of Scots, ſhe had rejected an alliance with his majeſty, engaged with the French, and there- 


(u) Collier's 
Church Hiſtory, 
Vol. II. p. 337. 


fore was no farther to be thought on (2). That the Lady Jane, who ſtood next upon the 
royal line, was a perſon of extraordinary qualities, that her zeal for the Reformation was 
unqueſtioned, that nothing could be more acceptable to the nation than the proſpect of 
ſuch a princeſs; that in this caſe, he was bound to ſet aſide all partialities of blood and 
nearneſs of relation, theſe were inferior conſiderations, and ought to be over- ruled by the 


public good. In order to corroborate this diſcourſe, the Duke of Northumberland took care 


) Life and 
eign of Edward 
VI. by Sir John 
Hayward. 


(x) C 's 
Chronicle, fol. 


to place thoſe about the King, who would make it their buſineſs to touch frequently upon 


and beſides, the 


this ſubject; to enlarge upon the accompliſhments of the Lady Jane, and deſcribe her 
with all imaginable advantages (w). The King's affections ſtanding for this diſpoſition of 


the Crown, he was gained at laſt to overlook his ſiſters, and break through his father's will 


To this purpoſe, Sir Edward Montague, Chief- Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, received an 
order from the Privy-Council at Greenwich, to come thither the next day, and bring 


Sir John Baker, Chancellor of the Firſt-fruits and Tenths, Juſtice Bromley, the Attorney 


and Sollicitor-General along with him (y). This order was ſignified by the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, the Duke of Northumberland, the Earls of Bedford, Shrewſbury, and Pembroke, the 


65) See Sir Ed- 
ward Montague's 
account in Ful- 
Jer's Church Hi- 
| Kory, b. vili. pP; 2. 


Lords Clinton and Darcy, Sir John Gate, Sir William Petre, Sir William Cecil, and Sir 
John Cheke. When Sir Edward Montague and the reſt came to Court, the King told 
them that his ſickneſs had given him occaſion to conſider the ſtate of the realm, the courſe 
of the ſucceſſion, and the conſequences likely to enſue. And here he repreſented the dan- 


(x). The next thing was to draw an inſtrument, and put the ſettlement in form of law. 


ger to religion and the laws, in caſe the Lady Mary ſhould ſucceed him. And therefore, 


(60) Cooper's 
Chronicle, fol. 
358, b. 


to prevent a misfortune of this nature, his pleaſure was, the Crown ſhould pals to ſuch per- 
ſons, and under ſuch circumſtances, as were ſpecified in certain articles then laid before 
| 1 them: 


* Somerſet's jewels. And laſtly, another warrant to 
Sir Andrew Dudley, to take for the Lady Margaret 
Clifford, daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, and 
to himſelf for their ee e e ſundry ſilks and 
« jewels. This laſt warrant bearing date June the 8th.” 
T his paſſage though trivial in appearance, is notwith- 
ſtanding clear and ſufficient evidence of ſome points 
that contribute much to the giving us a right notion of 
this tranſaction. The contents of it ſhew plainly, that 
theſe marriages were much to the King's ſatisfaction, 
and that he meant to expreſs it, by having them cele - 


brated in ſome meaſure at his expence, which with re- y 


ſpe& to Lady Jane, was ſo much the more reaſonable, 
as ſhe was his very near relation (60). It appears like- 
wiſe from hence, that all was done in a hurry, 
with a view to have things ready as ſoon as poflible, 
for otherwiſe we cannot conceive that the ſpoils of the 
Duke of Somerſet's family would have been employed 


upon this occaſion, Neceflity may excuſe this, but r0- 


and might be miſled, but he co 


thing elſe can. Laſtly, it renders it highly probable, 
that the deſign of altering the ſucceſſion had not eſcaped 
from the brain of Northumberland, how long ſoever it 
had lodged there at this time, for otherwiſe ſome notice 
would have been taken of it ; for though there was 
enough done for his coufin Jane, yet there was much too 
little for the preſumptive heir to his Crown; beſides 
the complement paid to the gr Arq aig carries _— 
appearance, and though this might 1 y 
to others, yet the Eug would not have ſuffered it, if 
he had underſtood it in this light (61). 
oung or ſo weak as to be impoſed upon groſsly, 
what he did afterwards with reſpect to the ſueceſſi 


He was not ſo (61) There isa 
for letter extant of 


the Lady Mary 


ON, acknowledging 


was done ſenſibly and willingly ; his underſtanding this mark of fa- 


miſled, if he had not had a good This 
may ſeem ſtrange to ſome, but thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with courts, will know it to be truth. 


[EF] Vn 


underſtanding. 


never have been thus voure 


Marquis of Northampton and the Lord Chamberlain Darcy being 


| awed, and drew a ſettlement of the Crown upon the Lady Jane. 


N . | — 


' 7 
. 


them : theſe articles they were to digeſt into method, and draw up an inſtrument to the 
beſt of their ſkill (z). The Chief- Juſtice and the reſt excepted againſt the order; and de- 
fired to be excuſed : and when further preſſed, moved for time to conſult the ſtatutes and con- 
ſider the conſtitution z being afterwards required by a meſſage from the Lords, to go on with 
expedition, they made their report at the council-board, that having compared the articles 
with the ſtatutes of ſucceſſion, they found his Majeſty's command impracticable: that in 
caſe they ſhould draw up an inſtrument purſuant to their inſtruftions, not only them- 
ſelves, but all their Lordſhips would be in danger of treaſon : that they thought it their 
duty to inform their Lordſhips how the laws ſtood : thet they had not done any thing 
already, neither had they reſolution enough to run ſuch a riſque, and croſs ſo directly upon 
the conſtitution (a). The Duke of Northumberland was not in the council-chamber when 
this anſwer was returned, but being informed of it, he came immediately in. He was 
highly enraged at the diſappointment, called Sir Edward Montague traitor, ſaid he 
would fight in his ſhirt with any man in that quarrel, and menaced them to that degree, 
that Montague and Bromley were afraid he would have ſtruck them, When they appeared 


next at the board, the King reprimanded them for not diſpatching the inſtrument (5). 


The Chief- Juſtice told him it would ſignify nothing in law after the King's deceaſe, 
becauſe the ſucceſſion being ſettled by a& of parliament, it could not be altered but by 
the ſame authority. In ſhort, the Chief- Juſtice Montague and the reſt, were at laſt over- 

However they took 
the beſt precautions the cafe would admit to indemnify themſelves : for they only engaged 
upon the condition of being authorized under the broad ſeal, and having a general pardon 
when the inſtrument was finiſhed (c). And to give the conveyance a ftronger colour of 
law, all the judges were ſent for, and being required to ſubſcribe the inſtrument, they all 
put their hands to it, except Sir James Hales, one of the Juſtices of the Common- 
Pleas (d). None of the Lords of the Council, as far as it appears, ſcrupled the ſigning 
this inſtrument, except the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. This prelate, though he approved 
the perſon, was not ſatisfied with the method, and therefore endeavoured to fruſtrate the 
project at it's firſt propoſal. He took the freedom to argue againſt it with the King, the 
preſent, He deſired 
to ſpeak with the King alone, but that could not be granted, The Duke of Northum- 
berland told him, he had miſbehaved himſelf already, in remonſtrating againſt the King's 
will. The Archbiſhop. was not diſcouraged by this rebuke, but bore up againſt Nor- 
thumberland at the council-board : he inſiſted on his being ſworn to perform the late 
King's will, and urged the entail of the Crown upon the two Princeſſes Mary and Eliza- 
beth (e). To this the Council oppoſed the reſolution of the judges, and the opinions of 


others learned in the law, who affirmed, that notwithſtanding this entail the King being 


(62) Churchill's 
Divi Britannici, 
p. 302. 


in poſſrſſion might diſpoſe of the Crown as he thought fit. This was more than the 
Archbiſhop could underſtand; but being little ſkilled in the common-law, he ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be overcome by the learned in that profeſſion, and more eſpecially the King's At- 


torney and Sollicitor, and yet in all probability he would not have ventured to ſign, if it 
had not been for the young King's perſwaſion (J). 
things conſidered, was very extraordinary, and it is equally difficult to conceive how ſo 
many grave and cautious men could be drawn to embark themſelves ſo far as they did, and 
that after running ſuch a hazard, and knowing their own force, they ſhould notwith- 
ſtanding undo all that they had done, and this purely through fear and want of confidence 
in each other, while their ſtrength was entire, and they had ſuffered nothing either from 
accident or force (g). But revolutions are always ſudden in this country, and precautions 
are vain, when the peoples affections are once alienated [F]. This difficult affair once ac- 


compliſhed, 
[F] Vben the peoples affetions are once alienated.] 


The concurrence in this meaſure, all 


It is juilly obſerved by as threwd a political writer as 


any who ever meddled with the affairs of this kingdom, 


that nothing could be more artfully contrived than this 
ſcheme, conſidered in all it's branches. It was, to ſay 
the truth, the utmoſt effort of falſe politics, and one of 
the ſtrongeſt inſlances of the power of faction, that is 
to be found in our own hiſtory or in any other. The two 


Dukes, by a variety of alliances, had connected ſo many 


reat perſons in point of intereſt to themſelves, had 
Tilpoſed of all places and offices in ſuch a manner a- 
mongſt their friends, and under pretence of zeal for the 
Proteſtant religion, influenced the inferior clergy in 
ſuch a manner, that thoſe who diſliked the act, durſt 
not expreſs themſelves as freely as they deſired to do, 
or perſiſt in their behaviour, even to that degree which 
they expreſſed ; ſo that what through hope, intereſt, 
and fear, a more extenſive influence was hardly ever 
ſeen (62). The inſtrument which the lawyers were 


afraid to draw, and which for all that was very well 


drawn, was, after the execution, ſubſcribed by thirty- 
three members of the Privy-Council, and amongſt theſe, 
by all the great officers of the Crown, of whom none 
but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhewed any ſcruple ; 


the Lord High Treaſurer, the Lord Chancellor, the 
VOL. IV. No. 202. 


Lord- Chamberlain, and the reſt not only ſubſcribed 
but promoted it, and took as large a ſhare both before 
and after (till they found themſelves in danger), and 
ſeemed as much in earneſt as the two Dukes themſelves 
could deſire or wiſh (63). This was going a great way, 
for beſides this capital inſtrument, there was another 
drawn likewiſe by the King's ſpecial order, of which 
the more notice ought to be taken, becauſe it is not 
mentioned by many of our hiſtorians. In this writing 
they engaged upon their oaths and honour, to adhere 
to and perform every article and branch contained in 
the ſettlement of the ſucceffion ; and that if any af them 
ſhould depart from this engagement, they ſhould look 
upon it as a ſcandalous infraction, and endeavour to 
puniſh the offender as a diſturber of the public repoſe. 
The perſons ſubſcribing are theſe (64). T. Cant. T. 
Ely. Wincheſter. Northumberland. J. Bedford. H. 
Suffolk. W. Northampt. F. Shrewſbury. F. Huntin- 
don. Pembroke. E. Clinton. T. Darcy. G. Cobham. 
T. Cheyne. R. Riche. John Gate. William Petres. 


Johan. Cheek. W. Cecyll. Edward Mountague. John 


Bakere. Edward Gryffyn. John Lucas. John Gof- 
nald. One would have thought, that meafures thus 
taken, thus ſupported; muſt have ſubſiſted for ſome 
time, or at muſt have created ſome ſtruggle be- 
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( 2) Strype, Bur- 
net 7 Collier. 


# p ' 
(a) Sir Edward 
Montague's Ac- 
cunt. 
Heyward, Hey- 
lia, Burnet. 


6% Affirmed by, 
Sir Edward Mon- 
tague in his Ac- 
count. 


(e) Hey ward, 
Heylin, Burnet, 
Strype, Collier, 


(d) Cooper's 
Chronicle, fol. 
358, b. 
Heyliu's Hiſtory 
of the Reforma- 
tion, p. 163. 
Strype's Memo - 
rials, Vol. II. 


(e) Collier's Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiſto- 
ry, Vol. II. p. 
337. | 
Strype's Memo» 
rials of Abp, 
Cranmer, p. 209. 
Burnet's Hiftory 
of the Reforma«- 
tion, Vol. II. 
p- 224. 


{f) Burnet, 
Strype, Collier, 
Foxii MSS. 


g Churchill's 
Divi Britannici, 
p. 302, 303, 304. 
Leic*tter's Com- 
monwealth, p. 
35. | 

The Reign of 
Queen Marv in 
Graſton's Cnro- 
nicie, Which was 
written by George 
Ferrets, Eſqz 


(63) Burnet, he 
vtrype, wins 


(64) Collier's 
Ecclefiaſtical Hil- 
ſtory, Vol. II. 


p- 3377 338. 


| 
| 
| | 
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() Sir John 
Hey ward's Life 
and Reign of 
Edward VI. 
Cecil's MSS. 
Strype's Memo- 
rials, Vol. II. 


(!) Cooper's 
Chronicle, fol. 
358, d. 
Stowe's Annals, 
p. 609. 
Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. 
II. p. 1084. 
Strype's Memo- 
rials, Vol. III. 


p. 1. | 
Heylin's Hiſtory 


of the Reforma- 


tion, p. 154+ 


(65) Stowe's 
Annals, p. 609. 


Holinſhed, | Speed, 


if he could have executed would have made all things eaſy and ſecure. 


G R E V. 


compliſbed, and the letters- patents having paſſed the ſcals before the cloſe of the month, 


the Dukes had nothing to do but to concert in the belt manner they. were able, the pro- 
pereſt method for carry this new ſettlement into execution, and till that was done, to 
keep it as ſecret as they could (5). Northumberland indeed had formed a projet, which 
He directed 
letters to the Lady Mary in her brother's name, requiring her attendance at Greenwich, 
where the Court then was, and ſhe was within half a day's journey of that place when King 
Edward reſigned his ſoul to his Creator, July the ſixth, 1553 (i), of which ſhe had imme- 
diately notice given her by the Earl of Arundel, and thereby avoided the ſnare which had 
been laid with ſo much artifice (e). The Dukes, though they had been ſo long contriv- 
ing, and fo long expecting this event, were notwithſtanding in very great confuſion when it 
happened, and therefore concealed it for more than two days, that they might have time 
to gain the magiſtrates and citizens of London, and to procure the coaſent of Lady Jane, 
who was ſo far from having any hand in this buſineſs, that as yet ſhe was unacquainted with 
the pains that had been taken to procure her the title of Queen, for as to the power ſhe never 
had it, and perhaps it was neyer meant ſhe ſhould (). In the management of their af- 
fairs at this delicate conjuncture, the Lords, and thoſe who adhered to them, which as yet 
was every man in the adminiſtration, had as much ſucceſs as they could reaſonably ex- 
pe, ſo that they flattered themſelves, the beginning of the new Queen's reign would 


It does not appear that they 


not be attended with any conſiderable diſturbance (m) [G]. 


fore they had been aver-turned. The two Dukes no 
doubt thought ſa themſelves, but they were diſappoint- 
ed, and this notwithſtanding they had a conſiderable 
force at command; which is a leſſon worthy the con- 
ſideration of the graveſt paliticians ; as it $ that 
how broad, how ſtrong ſoever a faQtion may be, it 
loſes all it's power, as ſoon as the people comprehend 
it is but a faction. 

CG With any confiderable diſturbance) The only 
method of underſtanding this curious but hitherto con- 
fuſed part of our hiſtory, is to refer every fact as far as 
it is pra&icable to the day on which it happened, and 
this at the ſame time that it will make the whole ſtory 
elearer, by throw ing things into that natural order in 
which they fell out, fo it will afford us an opportunity 
of diſcovering many falſehoods and inaccuracies that 
for want of this precaution have eſcaped ſome very di- 
ligent writers (65). All agree that the two Dukes, and 
thoſe who were moſt fincerely attached to them, uſed 
the utmoſt caution in order to conceal the King's death, 


which had it been in their power, they would willingly 


bave done for a fortnight ; among other reaſons it is ſaid, 


in hopes that the Lady Mary might fall into their hands. 


(66) Leicefter's 
Cummonwealth, 


(67) Strype's 
Memorials, Vol. 
III. p. 2. 
Heylin's Hiſt. 
Reform. 


(68) Strype's 
Memorials, Vol. 


II. p. 424, 425» 


Of this there would be the more probability, if we 
could depend upon what a very bitter (66) but a very 
intelligent writer aſſures us, that Northumberland him- 
ſelf kept a ſecrets correſpondence with her highgefs, 
and actually wrote her a letter on the zoth of June, the 
very day before King Edward's letters-patents paſſed, 
with the ſtrongeſt affurances poſſible of his duty and ſer- 
vice. The very next day after the King's death, the 
Lord High-Treafurer Wincheſter, the Earl of Shrewſ⸗ 
bury, and the Lord High- Admiral Clinton, went to 
the Tower (67), where they turned out Sir James 
Croſt, who had the charge of that important fortreſs, 
and adminiſtred the oath of Conſtable to the Lord Ad- 
mital Clinton, who immediately gave the neceffary di- 
rections for putting it in a ſtate of defence; for the re- 
ception of thoſe who were ſpeedily expected, all Which 


was the more eaſy, ſince ſome (68) ſteps for this pur 


poſe had been previouſly taken befoze the death of 
King Edward. The Tower being thus ſecured, the 
next ſtep was to ſecure the City, and for this puspoſe, 
the Council, as it was very common in reſpect to af- 
fairs of moment, wrote their letters for Sir George 
Barnes, with fix Aldermen, as many Merchant - Adven ; 


turers, and the ſame number of the Merchants of the 


(5g) Kowe's 


(50) Memorials, 
Vol. III. P+ 3 


Staple, to repair to che Court, which they accordingly 
did on Saturday the eighth of July ; and being by the 
Council informed of the ſlate things were in, and of 
the diſpoktioa the King by letters patents had made of 
the Crown ; they were ſworu to Jane and diſ- 
miſſed, with directions 10 keep the King's death a ſe- 
cret (69). We may from hence perceive, that Mr 
Strype (70) malt be miſtaken, when he alerts that Dr 
Ridley preached the next day at Payl's-Croſs, in main- 
tenance of Quees Jane's title, who as yet was not pro- 
claimed ; and therefore when he ſays there were hut 
two Paul's ſermons preacked in this ſhort reign, and the 
latter by Mr Rogers, wha preached only upon the gol- 
pel of the day, it is highly probable that he exchanged 


others. By this 


ſuffered 


the preachers, putting the firſt laſt, and the laſt firſt, as 
the ſubjects of their ſermons very plainly teſtify, as well 
as the concurring evidence of the beſt writers (71) of 
thoſe times, who fix the ſermon of Biſhop Ridley to 
the fixteenth, and not to the ninth Indeed, what 
probability is there that the Council ſhould recommend 
ſecrecy to the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, and at the 
ſame time give or ſend inſtructions to Mr Rogers (72), 
who really preached on the ninth, or to Biſhop Ridley, 
as Strype would have it, to declare Queen Jane's title 
to the people. So far was this from being their pur- 
poſe, that in their firſt letters to the embaſſadors at 
Bruſſels, which were diſpatched on the ſaturday (73), 
though they mention the King's death, yet they ſaid 
nothing of the ſucceſſion ; but finding by the Lady 
Mary's letters the next day, that ſhe was appriſed of 
it, and that it could not be kept a ſecret ; they then 
wrote to Sir Philip Hoby, Sir Richard Morriſon, and 
the Biſhop of Norwich, and acquainted them with 
Queen Jane's acceſſion. At the fame time they ſwore 
the guard and the head officers of the houſhold to jane 
(74), and took the refolution of proclaiming her the 
next day (75). It is very remarkable, that in pur- 
ſuance of their engagement, the Council at this time 
ſtuck together, and acted in all outward appearance 
with the utmoſt harmony ; and yet if they were in 
earneſt now, they could not, eunſiſtent with the princi- 

s of conſcience or juſtice, diſlike any thing that paſ- 
ed afterwards, fince that was only in maintenance of 
what was now done, which might indeed be more 
dangerous then, but not at all more illegal or unjuſt 
than now ; the truth is, that ſeveral were unſatisfied 
and only wanted courage to declare themſelves ; nay, 
in the opinion of Sir William Cecil (76), who was at 
this time Secretary of State, the major part of the 
Council were rather inclined to Queen Mary's title; ſo 


(#) Burnet's Hi. 
tory of the Re. 
formation, Vol. 


IL. p. 233. 


(/) Leicefler's 
Commonwealth, 
P- 85. 

See the Speech of 
Arun-el to the 
Lords at Bay - 
nacd's Caſtle, 


(m) Cooper's 
Chronicle, fol, 
353, b 
Churchill's Divi 
Britanaici, p- 
104. 

G. Camden. præ- 
fat ad Aaual. 
Elia. 


(71) Stowe's 


Annais, p. 609, 
Holinſhed's | 
Chronicle, Vol, 

II. p. 1087, 


(72) Strype's 
Memorials, Vol, 


III. p. 3. 


(73) Zurnet' ? 
History of the 
Reformation, 


(74) Strype's 
Memorials, Vol. 


III. p. 2, 4, 5. 


(75) Burnet's 
Hiſt. Reform. 
Vol. II. =o 235. 


(76) Cecil's 
MSS, 


that he aſcribed it to ſome impropriety in the conduct 


of one Hungue, who was intruſted with her letters; 


than to the diſpoſition of the Council that it did nos 
ſucceed. If this ſeems inconſiſtent with that ſtrong ſtile 
in which their anſwer to the Lady Mary is penned, the 
reader muſt confider that this was the buſineſs of Sir 
John Cheke, who was very hearty ; and when he had 
drawn it while Northumberland was preſent (77), none 
of the Council was ftaut h to decline ſigning it. 
They apprehended that the face of authority and the 
ſtrength of the nation was with Jane and the two Dukes, 
and therefore with them they Raid till hearing of the 
forces that reſorted to Mary, they began to wiſh that 
they had tuck to their firſt notions in favour of her 
title. This is the plain and naked truth, not taken 
upon the authority of this or that author, or from a 
biaſs to, or prejudice again, either fide of the queſtion, 
but drawn from fats that cannot admit of diſpute, and 
from the declarations not: only of thoſe who lived in 
theſe times, but of ſome of the prigcipal perſons of 
whoſe conduct we are 2 ſuch as Avchbiſhop 
Cranmer, Sir William il, Sir John Mafon, and 
pecimen the reader wilt find it no 
difficult matter to account for and form a right judg- 
ment of all that afterwards happened. _ 
f by 


(77) Biblioth, 
Cotton, Titus, 
b. u. 
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ſuffered themſelves to be uadeccived in any degree dy rhe letters which they received from! 


Mary, in which, chough ſhe did not take the title of Queen, ſhe clearly afſerred her tight 
to the Crown, took notice of their concealing her brother's death, and of the practices into 
which they had ſince entered, but intimated that there was fil} room for teconciliation; 
and that if they complied with their duty in proclaiming her Queen, ſhe could forgive 
and even forget what was paſt (2). In their anſwer, the Lords and others of the Privy- 
Council, for it was ſigned by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and twenty others, inſiſt 
upon the indubitable right, and their own unalterable fidelity to Queen Jane, to whom 
they perſwaded the Lady Mary to ſubmit (9). Theſe previous ſteps being taken, the 


Tower and the City of London ſecured, the Council quitted Greenwich, and came to 


London, and on Monday July the tenth in the forenoon, the two Dukes repaired to Dur- 
ham- houſe, where the Lady Jane reſided with her huſband, as patt of Northumber- 
land's family (p). There the Duke of Suffolk with much ſolemnity explained to his 
daughter the diſpoſition the late King had made of his Crown I eee the 


clear ſenſe the Privy- Council had of her tight, the conſent of the magiſtrates and citizens 8. 


of London z and when he had made an end of ſpeaking, himſelf and Northumberland fell 
on their knees and paid their duty to her as Queen of England (q). The poor lady ſome- 


what aſtoniſhed at their diſcourſe, but not at all affected by their reaſons, or in the leaſt 


elevated by ſuch unexpected honours, returned them an anſwer to this effect 655 That 
« the laws of the kingdom and natural right ſtanding for the King's filters, ſhe would be- 
* ware of burthening her weak conſcience with a yoke which did belong to them; that ſhe 


ter; that it were to mock God and deride Juſtice, to ſcruple at the ſtealing of a ſhilling, 
and not at the uſurpation of a Crown. Beſides (ſaid The) I am not ſo young nor ſo little 


read in the guiles of fortune, to fuffer myſelf to be taken by them. If ſhe enrich any, 
it is but to make them the ſubject of her ſpoil ; if ſhe ra 


| ile others, it is but to pleaſure 
| herſelf with their ruins ; what ſhe adored but yeſterday, is to day her paſtime. And if 1 
now permit her to adorn and crown me, I muſt to-morrow ſuffer her to cruſh and tear 
me in pieces. Nay, with what Crown doth ſhe preſent me? a Crown which hath been 

_ violently and ſhamefully wreſted from Katherine of Arragen, made more unfortunate by 
the puniſhment of Anne Boleyn, and others that wore it after her; and why then 
would you have me add my blood to theirs, and be the third victim from whom this fa- 
tal Crown may be raviſhed, with the head that wears it? but in eaſe it ſhould not prove 
fatal unto me, and that all it's yenom were conſumed, if fortune ſhould give me war- 
© rantics of her conſtancy, fhauld I be well adviſed to take upon me theſe thorns which 
would dilacerate, though not kill me out- rigit; to burthen myfelf with a yoke which 
would not fail to torment me, though I were aſſured not to be ſtrangled with it? my 
liberty is better chan the chain you profer me, with what precious ſtones ſoever it be 
« adorned, or of what gold ſoever framed. I will not exchange my peace for honourable 
and precious jealoufies, for magnificent and Cn e bs And if you love me fin- 
6: cerely and in good earneſt, you will rather wiſh me a ſecure and quiet fortune though 
mean, than an exalted condition, expoſed to the wind, and followed by ſome diſmal 


fall.“ But notwithſtanding the prudence, goodneſs, and eloquence of this ſpeech, ſhe 
was at length prevailed upon, by the exhortations of her father, the intercefſion of her 


mother, the artful perſwaſions of Northumberland, and aboye all, the earneſt deſires of 


her huſband, whom ſhe tenderly lord, to yield her aſſeat ta what had been and was to 
be done (5) ; and thus with a heavy heart ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be conveyed by water to 


the Tower, where ſhe entered with all the ſkate of a Queen, attended by che principal no- 


bility, and, which is very extraordinary, her train fupported by the Ducheſs of Suffolk her 
mother, in whom, if in any of this line, the ri 


o'clock in the afternoon ſhe was proclaimed with all due ſolemnities in the city, which 
proclamation we are aſſured Sir William Cecil declined drawing (), and it was therefore 
penned by Sir John Throckmorton, with great fkill and elegance, and becauſe it contains 
the fubſtance of King Edward's letters- patents, and whatever elſe could caft any colour 


of right upon the title of Queen Jane, and this in the moſt conciſe terms (u), is inſerted 


lions, 
was 


at the bottom of the page fH J. The concourſe of people, as is uſual on ſuch occa 


[EH] I inſerted at the bottom of the page.) There is © the Church of England, and alſo of Ireland, under 
nothing does more honour to Natthumberiaud's :- in earth the ſupreme head. To all our moſt 
nagement in this affair, than the kill and ſpirit with * loving, faithful, and obedient ſubjefts, and to every 
which the- _ were drawn, which came either to- © of them ig. Whereas our moſt dear coufin 
the eye of. the public, or to the hands of particular Edward the Sixth, late King of England, France, and 
perſons ; and this is ſo much the more ſingular, as the Se- © Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and in earth the ſu- 


cretaries Cecil and Petze were not well diſpoſed, but as - © preme head under Chrift of the Church of England 


gl 
far as they were able declined acting, which he paſſed * and Ireland; by his letters patents figned with his 


by at this time, as being deſirous to be aſſiſted on on hand, arid ſealed with his great ſeal of and, 
ſuch critical occaſions by any, rather than concealed ene- * bearing date the twenty-firſt day of June, in the fe- 
mies; and therefore when Sir John Cheke was not- venth year of his rein, in the preſence of the moſt part 
preſent, he frequently drew the letters, and more fre- © of hisnobles, his coanſdllers, judges, ind divers other 
tly the minutes himſelf. As for this proclamation. grave and ſage perſonages, for the profit and fortty of 
Cecil put it upon the Attorney-General, but after all it the whole vealas thereto ing and ſubſcribing their 
was thus penned by Sir John Throckmorton. names to the ſame; hath by the ſame his letters- patent⸗ 
* ] ANE, by the grace of God, Queen of England, * recited, That for as much as the Imperial Crown of 
France, and Ireland, defender of the Faith and of * this realm, by an act made in the thirty-fifth year of 
| F | | * the 


underſtood the infamy of thoſe who had permitted the violation of right to gain a ſcep- 


ght of ſucceſſion remained (1). About fix 
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the reign of the late King of worthy memory, King 
Henry the Eighth, our progenitor and great uncle, 
was for lack of iſſue of the body of our ſaid late cou- 
ſin King Edward the Sixth, by the ſame act limited 
and appointed to remain to the Lady Mary, by the 
name ot the Lady Mary his eldeſt daughter, and to 
the heirs of her body lawfully begotten ; and for 
default of ſuch iſſue, the remainder thereof to the 
Lady. Elizabeth, by the name of the Lady Elizabeth 
his ſecond daughter, and to the heirs of her body 
lawfully begotten, with ſuch conditions as ſhould be 
limited and appointed by the ſaid late King of wor- 
thy memory, King Henry the Eighth, our progeni- 
tor and great uncle, by his letters-patents under his 
great ſeal, or by his laſt will in writing ſigned with 


his hand. And for as much as the ſaid limitation of 
the Imperial Crown of this realm being limited as is 


aforeſaid to the ſaid Lady Mary and Lady Elizabeth, 
being illegitimate and not lawfully begotten, for that 
the marriage had between the ſaid late King, King 
Henry the Eighth, our progenitor and great uncle, 
and the Lady Katherine, mother to the ſaid Lady 
Mary; and alſo the marriage had between the ſaid 
late King, King Henry the Eighth, our progenitor 
and great uncle, and the Lady Ange, mother to the 
ſaid Lady Elizabeth, were clearly and lawfully un- 
done by ſentences of divorces, according to the word 
of God and the Eccleſiaſtical Laws. And which ſaid 
ſeveral divorcements have been ſeverally ratified and 
confirmed by authority of parliament, and eſpecially 
in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, our ſaid progenitor and great uncle, re- 
maining in force, ſtreng , andeffett, whereby, as 
well the ſaid Lady Mary, as ao the ſaid Lady Eli- 
zabeth, to all intents and purpoſes are, and have 
been clearly diſabled to aſk, claim, or challenge the 
ſaid Imperial Crown, or any other of the honours, 
caſtles, manors, lordſhips, lands, tenements, or other 
hereditaments, as heir or heirs, to our ſaid late 


_coufin King Edward the Sixth, or as heir or heirs to 


any other perſon. or perſons whoſaever,. as well for 
the cauſe before rehearſed, as alſo for that the ſaid 
Lady Mary and Lady Elizabeth, were unto our ſaid 
late couſin, but of the half blood, and therefore by 
the ancient laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of this realm, 
be not inheritable unto our ſaid late couſin, although 
they had been born in lawful matrimony, as indeed 
they were not, as by the ſaid ſentences of divorce and 
the ſaid ſtatute of the twenty-eighth year of the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, our ſaid progenitor and 
great uncle, plainly appeareth. And for as much alſo 


as it is to be thought, or at the leaſt much to be 
doubted, that if the ſaid Lady Mary or Lady Eliza- 


beth ſhould hereafter have and enjoy the ſaid Impe- 
rial Crown of this realm, and ſhould then happen to 
marry a ſtranger born out of this realm, that then the 


ſame ſtranger having the government and the Impe- | 


rial Crown in his hands, would adhere and practiſe 
not only to bring this noble free realm into the ty- 
ranny and ſervitude of the Biſhop of Rome, but alſo 
to have the laws and cuſtoms of his or their own na- 
tive country or countries, to be practiſed and put 
in uſe within this realm, rather than the laws, fta- 
tutes, and cuſtoms, here of long time uſed ; where- 

n the title of inheritance of all and fingular the 
ſubjects of this realm, do depend to the peril of con- 
ſcience, and the utter ſubverſion of the common weal 
of this realni. Whereupon our ſaid late dear coufin, 
weighing and conſidering with - himſelf what ways 
and means were moſt convenient to be had for the 
ſtay of the ſaid ſueceſſion in the ſaid Imperial Crown, 


if it ſhould pleaſe God to call our ſaid late coufin out 


of this tranſitory life, having no iſſue of his — 
and calling to his rememberance, that we and the 
Lady Katherine and the Lady Mary, our ſiſters, be- 
ing the daughters of the Lady Frances our natural 
mother, and then and yet wife to our natural and 
moſt loving father, Henry Duke of Suffolk, and the 
Lady Margaret, daughter of the Lady Eleanor, then 
deceaſed, ſiſter to the ſaid Lady Frances, and the 
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GB. E V. 
was very great, but they came tather out of curioſity, than to teſtify their coticutrerice ot 
conſent; ſo that their acclamations were but faint, moſt being ſilent, ſome teſtifying their 
diſlike, and amongſt the crowd a vintner's boy had the boldneſs to vindicate 


title, for which he was preſently committed (x). This day likewiſe Jane aſſuming the re- 
gal title, confirmed the Lords-Lieutenants throughout the kingdom, and wrote to the 


Queen Mary's 


Marquis 


late wife of our coufin Henry Earl of Camber- 


* land, were very nigh of his Grace's blood of the part 


of his father's fide, our faid progenitor and great 
uncle; and being naturally born here within the 
realm, and for the very good opinion our faid 
late couſin had of our and our faid fifters and couſin 
Margaret's good education, did therefore upon good 
deliberation and advice herein had and taken, by his 
ſaid letters patents declare, order, affign, limit, and ap- 
point, that if it ſhould fortune himſelf our ſaid late 
couſin King Edward the Sixth to deceaſe, having no 
iſſue of his body lawfully begotten, that then the 
ſaid Imperial Crown of England and Ireland, and 
the confines of the ſame, and his title to the crown 
of the realm of France, and all and ſingular honours, 


. caſtles, prerogatives, privileges, pre-eminences, autho- 


rjties, juriſdictions, dominions, poſſeſſions, and heredi- 
taments, to our ſaid late couſin King Edward the Sixth, 
or to the ſaid Imperial Crown belonging, or in any wiſe 
appertaining, ſhould for lack of ſuch iflue of his body 
remain, come, and be unto the eldeſt ſon of the body 
of the ſaid Lady Frances lawfully begotten, being 
born into the world in his life-time, and to the heirs 
male of the body of the ſame eldeſt ſon lawfully be- 
gotten, and ſo from ſon to ſon, as he ſhould be of 
antienty in birth, of the body of the ſaid Lady Fran- 
ces lawfully begotten, being born into the world in 
our ſaid late couſin's life-time, and to the heirs 
male of the body of every ſuch ſon lawfully begot- 
ten, and for default of ſuch fon born into the world 
in his life-time, of the body of the ſaid Lady Frances 
lawfully begotten ; and for lack of heirs male of 
every ſuch ſon lawfully begotten, that then the ſaid 
Imperial Crown, and all and ſingular other the pre- 
miſes ſhould remain, come, and be to us by the name 


of the Lady Jane, eldeſt daughter of the ſaid Lady 


Frances, and to the heirs. male of our body lawfully- 
begotten, and for lack of ſuch heir male of our. 
body lawfully begotten, that then the faid Im- 
perial Crown, and all other the premiſes, ſhould 
remain, come, and be to the ſaid Lady Kathe- 
rine, our ſaid ſecond ſiſter, and to the heirs male 
of the body of the ſaid Lady Katherine lawfully be- 
gotten, with divers other remainders, as by the ſame 
letters-patents more plainly, and at large may, and 
doth appear. Sithens the making of which letters- 
patents, that is to ſay on thurſday, which was the 
ſixth day of this inſtant month of July, it hath plea- 
ſed God to call to his infinite mercy, our ſaid moſt 
dear and intirely beloved coufin Edward the Sixth, 
whoſe ſoul God pardon; and for as much as he is 
now deceaſed, having no heirs of his body begotten, 
and that alſo there remain at this preſent time, no 
heirs lawfully begotten of the body of our ſaid pro- 
genitor and great uncle King Henry the Eighth ; and 
for as much alſo as the ſaid Lady Frances our ſaid 
mother, had no iſſue male begotten of her body, and 
born into the world in the life-time of our ſaid couſin 
King Edward the Sixth; ſo as the ſaid Imperial 
Crown, or other the premiſes to the ſame belonging. 
or in any wiſe appertaining, now be, and remain to 
us in our actual and royal poſſeſſion, by authority of 
the ſaid letters-patents : we do therefore by theſe 
preſents fignify unto all our moſt loving, faithful, 
and obedient ſubjects, that like as we for our part, 
ſhall by God's grace, ſhew ourſelves a moſt gracious 
and benign ſovereign Queen and Lady, to all our 
good ſubjects, in all their juſt and lawful ſuits and 
cauſes, and to the uttermoſt of our power, ſhall pre- 
ſerve and maintain God's moſt holy word, chriſtian 
policy, and the good laws, cuſtoms, and liberties of 
theſe our realms and dominions ; ſo we miſtruſt not but 
they and every of them will again for their parts, at all 
times, and in all caſes, ſhew themſelves unto us their 
natural Hege Queen and Lady, moſt faithful, loving, 
and obedient ſubjefts, according to their bounden du- 
ties and allegiances, whereby they ſhall pleaſe God, and 
do the thing that ſhall tend to their own preſervations 
and ſureties ; willing and commanding all men of all 
eſtates, degrees, and conditions, to ſee our peace and 


£ accord 


Marquis of Northampton, who was Lord Lieutenant of Surry, Northamptonſhire, Bed- 
ford hire, and Bucks, to aſſiſt and defend her title 0). On tueſday the eleventh, Gilbert 


Pot, ſervant to Nin ion Saunders a vintner, who was convicted of ſpeaking ſeditious words 
the day before, on the evidence of his maſter a gunner of the Tower; ſtood in the pillory 
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(y) Strype's Me- 
morials, Vol. 
III. P. 2. 


to which his ears were nailed, and when his time of ſtanding was ended, they were cut off, 


a herald proclaiming his offence, and a trumpet founding all the time. An unſeaſonable act 
of ſeverity, which diſpleaſed rather than terrified the people (z), and which a ſubſequent 
accident made' more remarkable, for his maſter, with one Owen, a gunſmith, coming 
from the Tower that evening, were drowned in ſhooting London- Bridge (a). On wed- 
neſday the twelfth, a letter was written from Jane to the Emperor, notifying her acceſſion, 
which was committed to the care of Richard Shelly, who was likewiſe intruſted with the 
Council's letters to the ambaſſadors at Bruſſels, in which they ſtiled that princeſs our Sove- 
reign Lady (b). This Princeſs and her Council however had their thoughts diverted from 
matters of form, to things of greater conſequence, by their recetving certain intelligence, 
that Mary was gone to Keninghall- Caſtle in Norfolk (c), attended by ſome of the nobility, 
and with ſuch a reſort of the commons, as plainly fhewed ſhe wanted not thoſe who would 
ſapport her claim to the Crown, which ſhe had likewiſe ſhewn her own intention to main- 
tain, by aſſuming the title of Queen (d). A ſquadron had been before ſent to cruize upon 
the coaſt of Suffolk and Norfolk, to prevent her eſcape to Flanders; but now the neceſ- 
ſity of an army appeared, and the firſt reſolution was, that it ſhould be commanded by 
the Duke of Suffolk, who had a great ſtake in this buſineſs, and who wanted not either 
courage or any other abilities to qualify him for that office (e). But the Queen's tender- 
neſs over-ruled her judgment, and the Council falling eafily into her opinion, conſented 
that Suffolk, with the title of guardian to the Queen's perſon, ſhould remain where he 
was, and that Northumberland, whoſe military talents they magnified, ſhould put himſelf 


at the head of the forces, which he ſeemed chearfully to accept, becauſe he ſaw that it & 


could not poſſibly be refuſed (f). He then ſignified to the Council, that he would make 
ready his own power on the morrow after, not doubting but they would ſend theirs with 
him, or ſpeed them after him ; that he muſt recommend the Queen unto their fidelity, 
of whoſe ſacred perſon he deſired them to be very tender, all which they promiſed him to 

do (g). And having thus ſettled theſe affairs, they made the Queen acquainted in Nor- 
thumberland's preſence, with how great readineſs he had taken the danger of that action 
upon himſelf, to give her the contentment of enjoying her father's company, till the preſent 

ſtorm was over blown, who humbly thanked the Duke for ſo great a favour, and chearfully 
deſired him not to be wanting to the public and his perſonal ſafety (5). The ſame day arms 
and ammunition were ſent from the Tower, for the uſe of the troops that were quickly to 
be put in motion. On thurſday the thirteenth, after taking due care, ſo far as was in his 


power, for aſſembling troops ſufficient for the intended enterprize, which was reducing 233. 


thoſe in arms againſt Queen Jane, and bringing Mary priſoner to the Tower (i); Nor- 
thumberland went for the laſt time to Court, and having put the nobility and council in 
mind that Newmarket was the place of rendezvous, he delivered himſelf farther, to this 
effect (c) . My Lords (ſaid he) 1 and theſe other noble perſonages, with the whole 
army that now goes forth, as well for the behalf of you and your's, as for the eſtabliſh- 
ing of the Queen's Highneſs, ſhall not only adventure our bodies and lives amongſt the 
bloody ſtrokes, and cruel aſſaults of our adverſaries in the open fields; but alfo we do leave 
the conſervation of ourſelves, children, and families, at home here with you, as toge- 
ther committed to your truſt and fidelity. Whom, if we thought you would, through 
malice, conſpiracy, or diſſention, leave us your friends in the briers, and betray us, we 
could as well ſundry ways foreſee and provide for our own ſafe - guards as any of you by 
betraying us can do for your's. But now upon the only truſt and faithfulneſs of your ho- 
-nours, whereof we think ourſelves moſt aſſured, we hazard our lives, which truſt and 
promiſe if you ſhall violate, hoping thereby of life and promotion, yet God ſhall not 
count you innocent of our bloods, neither acquit you of the ſacred holy oath of alle- 
giance, made freely by you to this virtuous lady, the Queen's highneſs, who by your 
and our enticement, is rather of force placed therein, than by her own ſeeking and requeſt, 
Conſider alſo, that God's cauſe, which is the preferment of his word, and the fear of the 
return of Popery, hath been (as ye have heretofore always faid) the original cauſe where- 


upon ye (even at the firſt motion) granted your good wills and conſents thereunto, as 


by 


eee eee ee ee eee 


accord kept, and to be obedient to our laws, as they 
tender our favour, and will anſwer for the contrary 
© at their extreme perils. In witneſs whereof, we have 
© cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs 
© ourſelf, at our Tower of London, the tenth day of 
July, in the firſt year of our reign.” | 


Anno Domini 


| M.D.LIII. God Save the QU EEN, 


Londini, in ædibus Ricardi Graftoni, 
 Reginz a typographia excuſum. 
um privilegio ad imprimendum 
ſolum. 
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If Mr Strype (78), had ever ſeen a printed copy of (78) Memorials, 


this proclamation, or if the laſt line had been preſerved 
in that which Biſhop Burnet printed amongſt his records, 
he would not have been ſo angry, that Grafton, 
who likewiſe printed the proclamation of Queen Mary, 
was removed, and John Cawood appointed the Queen's 
printer in his room, or have attributed it as he does, 
to his being a Proteſtant, and having printed the Bible 
in Engliſh, fince it is far more likely, that the cauſe of 
his being turned out of his employment and meeting 
with other hard uſa 

mation. At leaſt this is ſo good a reaſon, that there is 
no need of looking for a better. 


27 F [1] d4gainf 
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by your hand writing appeareth. And think not otherwiſe but that if you mean deceit; 
though not forthwith, yet hereafter God will revenge the ſame. - I can ſay no more, but 
in this troubleſome time wiſh you to uſe conſtant hearts; abandoning all malice, envy, 
and private affections. Which ſaid, and. having pauſed a little, he ſhut up his addreſs 
in theſe following words: I have not ſpoken to you, my Lords, in this fort upon any 
* miſtruſt that I have of your fidelities, of which always I have hitherto conceived a truſty 
* confidence, but -I have only put you in remembrance thereof, what chance of variance 
ſoever might grow amongſt you in my abſence. And this I pray you, that you would 
not wiſh me leſs good ſpeed in this journey, than you would have yourſelves.* To which 
laſt words, one of them is reported to have thus replied : My Lord, if you miſtruſt any of 
us in this matter, your Grace is much miſtaken in us. For which of us can waſh bis hands 
clean of the preſent buſineſs ; for if we ſhould ſhrink from you, as one that is culpable, which of 


us can excuſe himſelf as being guiltleſs (1) ? Little the more aſſured by this quick return he 


went to take his leave of the Queen, where he found his commiſſion ready ſealed, toge- 
ther with certain inſtructions ſubſcribed by all the Lords of the Council, in which his 
marches were laid out and limited from one day to another. This is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been by his own advice, but that he might have the authority of the Privy-Council 
to plead, for every motion he made (mn). At his departure the Earl of Arundel, who had 
been betraying them all the time, and who medicated their deſtruct ion now, which he 
ſoon accompliſhed, came to the Duke, profeſſed his ſorrow that he was not appointed to 
go with him, in whoſe preſence he could find in his heart to ſpend his blood, and to lay 
his life down at his feet (z). Northumberland, accompanied by the Marquis of Nor- 
thampton and the Lord Grey, weat in his barge to Durham- Houſe, and from thence to 
Whitehall, where having muſtered his forces, and given the neceſſary orders for their 
march, he returned to Durham-Houſe for that night (o). On friday the 14th of July, 
he marched with two-thouſand horſe and ſix- thouſand foot through Shoreditch, accompanied 
by the Lord Grey of Wilton, and Sir John Gates his conſtant friend bringing up the 
rear (y). The Duke of Suffolk having the care of the Queen's perſon. and of the Tower, 
found himſelf very fully employed, and in a very little time perceived what a miſtake had 
been made in ſending Northumberland into a country where he was univerſally hated, and 
leaving the direction of the council to him who was no politician (q). On ſaturday the 
fifteenth, thoſe intrigues began which deſtroyed that unanimity that in appearance at 
leaſt had ſubfiſted in Jane's little Court. Sir William Cecil ſeems to have been the perſon 
who firſt intimated a diſlike of the condition they were in, and he very quickly found that 
many were in his ſentiments. He had wiſely declined executing his office of Secretary, ſo 
that moſt of the papers of ſtate had been drawn by Sir John Cheke, which was certainly 
no diſadvantage to the cauſe ; for as he was one of the moſt learned and polite, he was alſo 
one of the cleareſt and correcteſt writers of that time (r). The perſon applied to by Cecil, 
was the Lord-Treafurer Wincheſter, whoſe maxim it was, that in ftormy times, an oak 
was more expoſed than a willow, and this gave him ſuch a facility in bending, that we 
find him well rooted, and flouriſhing in every Court from the days of Henry, to the times 
of Elizabeth (s). Arundel was next tampered with, and he contented himſclf with ſaying, 
that he liked not that air; Paget and Petre were known to be in the ſame ſentiments ; 
theſe cabals were indeed very ſecret, but it was not long before their effects appeared (i). 
On ſunday July the ſixteenth, Dr Nicholas Ridley, Biſhop of London, preached at 
Paul's-Croſs, where he very juſtly commended the virtues and abilities of Queen Jane, 
maintained her title by the beſt arguments he could deviſe, and inveighed againſt the 
claims of King Henry's daughters (a) [7]. In all this no doubt he ated with great fin- 

[1] 4painſt the claims of King Henry's daughters.) It * ſubvert the true religion then eſtabliſhed by the laws 
has been before ſhewn, that this ſermon muſt have been * of this realm. He alſo ſhewed, that at ſuch time 
preached upon the ſixteenth of July, by directions as ſhe lived in his dioceſe, he had travelled much 
from the Council, as it ſtands in Stowe and other old * with her, to reduce her to the true religion, but that 
writers, and as it was underſtood to be by Biſhop Bur- though otherwiſe, ſhe had uſed him with great civi- 
net (79) ; for though that prelate does not expreſsly * lity, ſhe ſhewed herſelf ſo Riff and obſtinate, that 
ſay this, yet he ſays it in effect, fince he tells ns that it there was no hope to be conceived, but that ſhe 
was preached on the very ſame day that Dr Sands would diſturb and deftroy all that which with ſuch 
preached upon the very ſame ſubject at Cambridge, great labour had been ſettled in the reign of her bro- 
and the time of parking (hon ſermon was never liable ther. For which ſermon he incurred ſo much diſ- 
to any doubt. But the beſt and moſt concife account * pleaſure, that it could never be forgiven him when 


of this we owe to Heylin (80), who ſpeaks thus: On 
* ſunday the ſixteenth of the month, Dr Nicholas Ridley, 
« Biſhop of London, is ordered by the Lords of the 
Council to preach at St Paul's-Croſs, and in his ſer- 
* mon to advance the title of Queen Jane, and ſhew the 
* invalidity of the claim of the Lady Mary. Which he 
performed according to ſuch grounds of law and po 
* lity, as had been laid together in the Letters-Patents 
of King Edward, by the authority and conſent of all 
© the Lords of the Council, the greateſt judges in the 
land, and almoſt all the peers of the kingdom. But 
then withal, he preſſed the incommodities and incon- 
* veniences which might ariſe by receiving Mary for 
* their Queen, propheſying that which after came to 
« paſs: namely, that. ſhe would bring in a foreign 
„ power to reign over this nation, and that ſhe would 


* the reſt were pardoned, by whoſe encouragement 
* and command he had undertaken it.” But this re- 
mark is only that author's conjecture; for if we govern 
our notions of Queen Mary's temper by facts, we ſhall 
find that hereſy was with her a more heinous crime 
than treaſon, However this ought to be a warning ta 
clergymen not to embark themſelves in ſchemes of 
policy, with which the goſpel has very little to do ; 
and ſurely therefore it had been better if the Proteſtant 
cauſe had not mingled ſo much in this diſpute, by 
which it was made ſo obnoxious to Mary; fo that it is 
no wonder if ſhe thought that all who were of her bro- 
ther's religion, were againſt his ſiſter's ſucceeding him, 
to which this cogdut of Biſhop Ridley might not a 
little contribute ; fo that after all, theſe kind of decla- 
rations ſhould be left to thoſe to whom they properly 

belong, 
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terity, for he was a man of primitive piety and unſpotted integrity; notwithſtanding 


which, this ſermon is with great probability believed to have coſt him his hfe (). That 
evening the Lord · Treaſurer went privately out of the Tower, which was no ſooner known 
to the Duke of Suffolk, than he cauſed the gates to be ſhat, though it was but ſeven of 
the clock; and about midnight, we are told, the Lord Treaſurer was brought in again 


(x). On monday the ſeventeenth, the ſpirit of diſcord began to work powerfully, upon 
the Lord-Treaſurer W incheſter's reporting that the people in general were for Mary; that 
many of the nobility who were at liberty had joined her; that the ſhips had revolted to her 
which were ſent to cruize on the coaſt of Norfolk, and that there was very little hopes of 
Northumberland's ſucceſs (y). All this was abundantly confirmed by letters from Nor- 
thumberland himſelf, complaining that they had not ſent the powers they had promiſed 
to Newmarket; that this had diſcouraged his forces fo, that they began to dwindle, and 
preſſing them for the ſake of religion, of the Queen, and of themſelves, to haſten their 
ſupplies (z). Theſe diſpatches were read and debated upon in council, but in private they 
were buſy in contriving how to get out of the Tower, in which they were already a kind 


of priſoners, and to which they were afraid of being ſent by another authority for what 


they were then doing againſt their will (a). On tueſday the eighteenth, Queen Jane by 
the advice of her council, wrote to Sir John St Lowe, and Sir Anthony Kingſton, to 
raiſe forces in Buckinghamſhire for her ſupport (6). 
though with all the outward zeal and ſolemnity imaginable, was directly againſt their real 
ſentiments, and entirely owing to the ſtrictneſs and vigilance with which the forces under 
the command of the Duke of Suffolk kept the gates, fo that their ſituation ſeemed equal- 


| ly deſperate with reſpect to the meaſures they were taking, and with regard to their de- 
| fired eſcape (c). On wedneſday July the nineteenth, the council was aſſembled in the 


morning, an account of letters received from Lord Rich, Lieutenant of the county of 
Eſſex, giving them notice that the Earl of Oxford with the forces under his command, 
had deſerted to the Lady Mary, upon which they wrote in the ſtrongeſt terms that could 
be deviſed, to keep him to his fidelity and to expreſs their own (d); and they had no 
ſooner ſigned this letter, than ſome of the ſhrewdeſt amongſt them, made it a handle for 
executing their deſign of getting out of the Tower (e) [X J. With this view they ſug- 
geſted the abſolute neceſſity they were under of complying without any longer delay, with 


their engagements to the Duke of Northumberland, and that it was impoſſible for them 


to do this, without going to levy and preſs men for the ſervice in perſon, and even march- 
ing with them, fince it appeared how little truſt could be repoſed in ſome men's faith, 
inſtancing Sir Edward Haſtmgs, the Earl of Oxford, and others, who had carried the 
forces, raiſed by their orders for the ſervice of Queen Jane, to her competitor (f). The 
Duke of Suffolk, who was no deep politician, deceived by theſe appearances, and at the 
ſame time preſſed by neceſſity, gave way to this motion, and agreed, that all ſhould take 
the beſt meaſures they could for recruiting Northumberland's army, and for the ſupport 
of his daughter's ſervice, which moſt of theſe zealous people were about to deſert (g). 
As ſoon as they found themſelves at liberty, the Earls of Shrewſbury and Pembroke, with 


Yet whatever they did of this kind; 
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Sir Thomas Cheyne and Sir John Maſon, went immediately, under pretence of conferring Heylin. 


with the French Ambaſſador, to Baynard's caſtle, a houſe in the city that belonged to the 
laſt of thoſe lords; and, in a very little time, the reſt of the council repaired thither like- 
wiſe (L) ; where, as ſoon as they were ſet, the Earl of Arundel in a long and bitter ſpeech, 
for malice is ever copious, ripped up all the failings of Northumberland, laid every grie- 


vance, and every reputed grievance, during the late reign, at his door, and concluded, 


with adviſing the aſſembly to follow his example, which was, to lay all the guilt upon Dud- 


ley, to take all the merit of repentance to themſelves, by returning to their duty, and 


($1) Taken from 
the appendix to 
Memorials of 
Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, p. 164, 


| * theleſs like a nobleman, to remain in that pro- 


proclaiming Queen Mary without delay (i). The Earl of Pembroke ſpoke next; Heylin 


ſays he was an unlettered man (&) ; but how little ſoever he had read, certain it is that he 
could 


belong, that is to the heralds and other inſtruments of * forſaake. From the Toure of London, the xixth 

ſtate, and not the paſtors or prelates of the Church. of Julie 1553. : | 
[X] Of getting out of the Tower.) It is impoſ- 

fible to give the reader any notion of that ſtrange 


© Your L. aſſured loving freends, 
height to which diſſimulation was carried upon this oc- e 


caſion, without producing the very letter which the T. Cant. T. Ely, Cane. W. Petre, 8. 
Lords of the Council ſigned, the very morning of that H. Suffolk. Jo. Bakere. 
day on which they proclaimed Queen Mary (8 1). Pembroke. J. Bedford. 
| | | William Paget. F. Shrewſbury. - 
To the Lord Rien, Lord- Lieutenant of the County of Wincheſter. Rychard Cotton; 
Eſſex. Arundel. Jo. Cheek. 
| | | | T. Darcy. Robert Bowes. 
* After our right heartie commendations to your T. Cheyne. . 


Lp. although the matter conteined in your letters of 
© therle of Oxfords departing to the Lady Mari, be 
gre vous unto us for divers reſpects, yet we muſt neades 
« give your Lp. our hartie thankes for your redi ad- 
vertiſement thereof. Requiring your Lp. never- 


We may without believing the Duke of Suffolk fo 
weak a man as ſome writers (82) repreſent him, eafily 
apprehend he might be deceived by a meaſure like this; 
for ſuppoſing him to be, as all our hiftorians (83) allow 
he was, a man of a plain, open, fincere, but haſty 
temper ; we may without difficulty conclude, that this 
letter laid all jealoufies in him aſleep, and left him 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion. Befides, if he had not 
given them leave to go out, it would have been only 

| the 


* miſe and fteedfaſtnes to our ſovereign Lady Queen 
Jane's ſervice, as ye ſhall find us readi and firm with 
* al our force to the ſamg Which neither with ho- 
nor nor With ſaftie, nor yet with duty WE mai now 
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could think, and having been a principal manager of thoſe councils which Arundel had ſet 


forth in ſuch a ſable dreſs, he conceived it neceſſary to do ſomething extraordinary; and 
therefore not only ſeconded ArundePs motion, but clapped his hand to his ſword, and 


avowed himſelf ready to fight in defence of 


= 


Queen Mary's title, who had married his fon 
but a month before to the ſiſter of Queen Jane (/). 


and a meſſage thereupon diſpatched ta the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen to be ready, and 


This propoſal was quickly cloſed with, 


then the Lords and ethers proceeded from Baynard's-caſtle through: St Paul's Church-yard, 
to the croſs in Cheapſide, where Sir Chriſtopher Barker, Knight of the Bath and Garter 


King at Arms, proclaimed Mary, the daughter of King Henry the Eighth and 


Katharine, the undoubted 


Queen 


Queen of England, France, and Ireland, with the loudeſt ac- 


clamations of a numberleſs multitude of people aſſembled on this occafion (m). They 
went next to St Paul's church, and there ſung Te Deum. On their return to Baynard's- 
caſtle, the Earl of Arundel and Lord Paget, with thirty horſe, ſet out to carry this good 
pews to Queen Mary, and ſome companies were detached to ſecure the Tower for the ſer- 


vice of the new Queen (n) [L]. 


The Duke of Suffolk did not wait for new: inſtruc- 


tions from the Council; the ſhouts of the people, flying from ſtreet to ſtreet, had reached 
the Tower before their meſſengers arrived ; and the Duke having not either power or will 
to reſiſt went immediately to his daughter's apartment, and in the ſofteſt terms he could, 
acquainted her with the ſituation of their affairs, and that laying aſide the ſtate and digni- 


ty of a Queen, ſhe muſt again return to that of a private perſon (o). 


ſcrene and ſettled countenance, ſhe made this anſwer : Sir, I better brook this meſſage than 
Holinfed's my former advancement to royalty : out of obedience to you and my mother I have grievouſly 


ſinned, and offered violence to myſelf. Now I do willingly, and as obeying the motions of m] 


ſoul, relinquiſh the crown, and endeavour to ſalve thoſe faults committed by ot bers, if at leaſt ſo 
great a fault can be ſalved, by a willing relinquiſhment and ingenuous acknowledgment of them 


(DN 


Thus we are come to an end of the diary of that ſhort reign, which, from the time 


of it's continuance, is ſaid to have given birth to the common proverb of a nine days wonder 
(). A reign in which the ſceming ſovereign was always apprehenſive of ſceing herſelf ſud- 
denly ſunk into the character of a guilty ſubject, and to find thoſe the walls of her priſon 


which ſerved for a ſhort ſpace to encloſe her court (7). 


A reign, upon which not to beſtow 


a ſhort reflection would argue an incapacity of writing it, and leave the reader room to think 


hardly of him who could pen ſuch a ſcene unmoved [M]. The Duke of Suffolk 


the works for him, and the better for them, ſince the 


diſpute would nevertheleſs have been determined by 
Northumberland's proclaiming Queen Mary at Cam- 
bridge (84), which he did, before he received the news 
of the revolution at London. How this happened, 


and what really produced ſo ſudden and fo ſurpriſing a 


turn, will appear in the next note. 
[L] For the ſervice of the new Queen.] We ſhall 


here as ſuccinctly as poſſible repreſent the motions of 
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Chron, Vol II. 
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Queen Mary, from the time of King Edward's death 
to that of her being proclaimed at London. It appears 
ſhe was informed ot that event almoſt as early as it was 
poſſible, for on the day after the King's demiſe (85), 
ſhe quitted St Edmund's-Bury, under prerence of being 
afraid of the plague, one of her ſervants having died 
ſuddenly, and went directly to Keninghall in Norfolk 
(86), from whence on the eighth, ſhe wrote letters to 
Sir George Somerſet, Sir William Drury, Sir William 
Waldgrave, Knights, and Clement Higham, Eſquire, 
ſignifying unto them the King's death, and thereby 
her right to the Crown, requiring them to obey no 
commandment to be iſſued out upon any pretence or 
gloſs of the deceaſed King's authority, being bound 
now to be true liegemen unto her only. And laſtly, 
charging them in all haſte poſſible, to prepare and put 
themſelves in order to repair to her, where at their 
coming, they ſhould know farther of her pleaſure. On 


the ninth, ſhe wrote to the Council (87), and the ſame 


day to Sir Edward Haſtings (88), who was a warm 
Papiſt, in the ſame terms ſhe had uſed to Sir George 
Somerſet; in a few days ſhe was joined by the 
Earls of Bath and Suſſex (89), and other perſons of no- 
bility and diſtinction. On the twelfth, ſhe ſent orders 
to the magiſtrates of Norwich to proclaim her Queen, 
which they refuſed, or rather were afraid to do, as 
having no certain intelligence of King Edward's death, 
but being the next day ſatisfied in that particular, they 
not only complied with her command, but ſent her a 
ſupply of men, ammunition, and proviſions (go). She 
removed notwithſtanding this to Framlingham Caſtle 
(91) in Suffolk, as ſtanding near the fea, and being at 
the diſtance of fourſcore miles from London, by which 
her perſon was more ſecure, time gained for raiſing 
forces, and an opportunity procured of applying for 
foreign aſſiſtance, of which however ſhe quickly ſtood 
in no need, her army being avgmented in a few days 
to thirteen thouſand men, and plentifully furniſhed with 


having 
depoſcd 


proviſions of all kinds (92). This was entirely owing 
to the general diſpoſition of the nation in her favour, 
and more eſpecially of the commons, who were in all 
places devoted to her ſervice, and abſolutely refuſed to 
act againſt her. What contributed not a little to her 
ſucceſs, was her promiſes with reſpe& to the Prote- 
ſtant religion ; thoſe who joined her at firſt from Suf- 


folk and Norfolk, being for the moſt part zealous for 
the Reformation. Of theſe promiſes ſhe was afterwards 


not forgetful only, but declared her reſolution of 
breaking them (93), by cauſing Mr Dobbs, a gentle- 
man of Suffolk, to be ſet in the pillory, only for re- 
minding her of them. In proportion as her ſtrength in- 
creaſed, Northumberland's diminiſhed, and thoſe that 
were left about him ſhewed plainly, that they had 
not either hands or hearts to fight againſt her; nay, 
when in compliance with the general inclination he 
had proclaimed her at Cambridge, his very guards 
ſeized (94) upon his perſon, that he might juſtify them 
from the guilt of rebellion. Thus it is evident that 
the people made her Queen, from a perſwafion of her 
right, and overturned without bloodſhed, that potent 
confederacy, which with ſo much art and addreſs had 
been framed, by thoſe who were at that time in autho- 
rity, to defeat her ſucceſſion. | 

LM] Who could pen ſuch a ſcene unmoved.] There 
is a very fingular circumſtance (95), which was preſer- 
ved amongſt John Fox's papers, from the information 
of the very perſon whom it concerned, that will ſerve 
to ſet the ſuddenneſs of this ſurprizing revolution, in a 
clearer light than almoſt any other thing that is to be 
met with. There was one Mr Edward Underhill, de- 
ſcended from a good family in Warwickſhire, who 
for his ſervices in the army, had been taken into the 
band of gentlemen- penſioners, in which he remained 


during the reign of Edward, and was now about Queen 


Jane. He had in his youth been what we call a man 
of pleaſure, but being converted to the-reformed reli- 
gion, became ſo fincere and ſo zealous a Proteſtant, that 


thoſe of the band, who were leſs religious, nick-named 


him the hot Goſpeller. This gentleman was known to, 
and very well efteemed by the Queen, and it fell out 
while he was upon duty at the Tower, his wife was 

t to bed of a fon. At the chriſtening of this 
child, which was fixed for the nineteenth of July, 
1553, the Duke of Suffolk and the Earl of Pembroke 
were godfathers by proxy, Queen Jane was 3 

; an 
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depoſed his daughter, whom. he had: forced to aſcend the throne, went next to the Council, 
and ſubſcribed: the ĩaſtructions, that were ſent to the Duke of Northumberland, by Roſe 
Purſuivant at Arms, requiring him to diſband his forces and ſubmit to Queen Mary, if 
he meant they ſhould become humble ſuicors to their ſovereign for him and his, as well as 
for themſelves (5). In this however Northumberland prevented them; for finding how 
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| ſtrong the current ran in the country, he ſuſpected it's ſource to be at London, and had 
therefore proclaimed Queen Mary at Cambridge before the Purſuivant arrived (1). This 


did not hinder his being fiezed ſoon after, and ſent to the Tower, where it muſt have ad- 
ded no ſmall weight to the Lady Jane's misfortunes, to fee the father of her huſband, 
with all his family, and many of the nobility and gentry, brought priſoners (), for having 
ſupported her claim to the crown; and this grief muſt have met with ſome acceſſion, 
from his being condemned ſoon after and brought to the block (wh. With him died Sir 
Thomas Palmer and Sir John Gates (x), the former (y) ſuppoſed to have been hisggſtru- 
ment in the ruin of the Protector Somerſer, which however he did not confeſs ; afid the 
latter (z) held his agent, in perſwading King Edward to alter the ſucceſſion, which the 
Duke denied, affirming him to have done it of his own acccord, and to have been there- 
by the cauſe of all this miſchief; Aith what degree of probability every man muſt judge 
for himſelf, On the 27th of July in ſome (a), or, as others ſay (5), on the 28th, ſhe had 
the mortification of ſceing her own father the Duke of Suffolk in the ſame circumſtances 
with herſelf ; but her mother the ducheſs not only remained exempt from all puniſhment, 
but had ſuch an intereft with the Queen, as to procure the duke his liberty on the laſt day 
of that month (c). Lady Jane, and her huſband the Lord Guilford Dudley, remaining 
ſtill in confinement, were, on the third of November, 1553, carried from the Tower to 
Guildhall, and with Archbiſhop Cranmer and others arraigned and convicted of high- 
treaſon (d) before Judge Morgan, who pronounced on them ſentence of death, the remem- 
brance of which afterwards affected him ſo far, that he died raving (e). From this time 
the unfortunate Lady Jane, and her no leſs unhappy huſband, lived in the very ſhadow of 
death, and yet rot without ſome glrams of comfort. For in the month of December, 
the Marquis of Northampton, who in the fame cauſe had fallen into the like circumſtan- 
ces, was pardoned and diſcharged ; and at the ſame time the ſtrictneſs of their confine- 
ment mitigated, by permiſſion granted to take the air in the Queen's garden (f), and 
other little indulgences, that would however have been ſo many acts of cruelty, if the 
Queen had then intended what ſhe afterwards thought fit to inflict. But this, by the 
conſent of our beſt hiſtorjans (g), is allowed to be altogether improbable ; and that there 
are good reaſons to believe the Queen would have ſpared Lady Jane, ſince ſhe had already 
pardoned her father who was much more guilty, and that ſhe would have extended her 

However, in the firſt 
parliament of her reign, an act was paſſed for eſtabliſhing the validity of ſuch private con- 
tracts, as were dated during Jane's nine days adminiſtration, with a proviſo, that all pub- 
grants of lands, or the like, if any ſuch there were, ſhould be void. Another /+) Holinwed, 
act likewiſe paſſed for confirming the attainders of Northumberland, Canterbury, and the Seed, Burnet. 
reſt, who had been convicted of high-treaſon, which perhaps was thought neceſſary, to (5) Heylin's Ht- 
confirm the opinion of the Judges, who had over-ruled their plea ; that what they did was ftory of the Re- 
in obedience to the ſupreme authority then ſubſiſting (5) : but whatever hopes Lady Jane . 
and her huſband might entertain, whatever eaſe they might enjoy, were quickly taken 
away by an unhappy event, which it was impoſlible for them to foreſee, and in which it?“ ““ 
is not ſo much as pretended that either of them had the leaſt hand. There was a great ſpirit () Barnet: Hd. 
raiſed in the nation againſt the Queen's marriage with Philip of Spain; and upon this a ge- Reform. Val. U. 
neral inſurrection (i) was concerted, which, if it had been executed with any degree of that Tm 
prudence ſhewn in the planning of it, or rather if the Providence of God had not inter- (+) Heylin's Hf. 
poſed, could ſcarce have failed of ſucceeding ; Sir Thomas Wiat of Kent, a man of a 3 
great eſtate and a greater influence, managed thoſe who were afraid, under colour of ,, . 
this marriage, the kingdom would be delived up to a foreign prince and his partizans (&). 2 
Sir Peter Carew, in Cornwall, dealt with ſuch as were deſirous of ſeeing the Princeſs p . 1 
Elizabeth upon the throne, and in the arms of Courtney (I), whom the Queen had lately ria, Vol. 111. 
reſtored to the title of Devonſhire, and the Duke of Suffolk, to whom danger had in vain 
preached diſcretion, and who could not learn loyalty even from mercy, made uſe of that oy 
great intereſt which his large eſtates gave him, though he held them by the Queen's favour, p. 1095. 
to miſlead her ſubjects from their duty, and to take up arms againſt her perſon (m). What g. 
the real view of this deſign was even time has not diſcovered ; but by raſhneſs, and mifintelli- * © 
gence of thoſe at the head of it, all miſcarried (n). The Duke of Suffolk, with his bro- 
thers Lord John and Lord Thomas Grey, were in arms, and with a body of three 


n) Stowe, Hey · 
0 ey 


hun- , Burnet, 


dred 
and as a till higher mark of her favour, directed that the canopy of ſtate removed, with all other enſigus of 
the child ſhould be called Guilford after her huſband. royalty, out of which ſhe was quickly drawn, by an in- 
The perſon ſent to repreſent the Queen, was Lady timation from one of the new officers, that her Lady 
Throckmorton, the wife of Sir Nicholas Throckmor- was a priſoner for high treaſon, and that ſhe was to at- 
ton, who at the time ſhe left the Tower, in order to 


tend her under the like circumſtances. This relation 
be preſent at the ceremony, received the commands of 


is not indeed of an at moment in itſelf, b 
the Queen, in a manner ſuitable to that rank, and car - thin 7 of * ut, all 


| gs conſidered, the reader will perhaps be of opi- 

ried them to Mr Underhill's. But on her returnto the nion, that there is hardly any thing like i in hiſtory. 

Tower, her amazement muſt have been great, to find | OE 4" 
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dred horſe preſented themſelves before the city of Coventry (o), in which they had a ſtrong 


party.; but the Queen having ſent down the Earl of Huntingdon, he ſecured that place (p), 


and Suffolk finding his deſign abortive, and his people dropping away, retired, with as 
many as he could kcep about him, to a houſe of his in Leiceſterſhire, where, having di- 
ſtributed what money he had to thoſe who were the companions of his fortune, he adviſed 
them to ſhift for themſelves, truſting to the promiſes of one Underwood his park-keeper, 


who undertook to conceal, and who is ſuſpected to have betrayed him to the Earl of Hun- 


tingdon (2), by whom himſelf and his brother Lord John bring apprehended, were carried 
to Coventry, and, after ſome ſtay there, ſent to London under a guard, where they did 
not arrive *cill the tenth of February, and were then committed to the Tower (r), out of 
which the Duke never came but to his trial and to his death [N]. This weak and ill ma- 
naged buſineſs gave the miniſters an opportunity of perſwading the Queen, that her ſafety 
could ᷣꝶ no otherwiſe provided for, than by putting Lady Jane and her huſband to death 
to which, a learned prelate aſſures us (), the Queen was not wrought without much diffi- 
culey; and it is very remarkable, that Sanders (2) makes the very ſame obſervation, ſo 
that the truth of it can hardly be called in queſt ion. The news of this fatal reſolution 
made no great impreſſion upon this excellent lady; the bitterneſs of death was paſſed, ſhe 
had expected it long, and was ſo well prepared to meet her fate, that ſhe was very little 
diſcompoſed. But the Queen's charity hurt her more than her juſtice. The day firſt fixed 
for her death was Friday February the ninth (u), and ſhe had in ſome meaſure taken leave 
of the world, by writing a letter to her unhappy father, who ſhe heard was more diſturbed 
with the thoughts of his being the author of her death, than with the apprehenſion of his 
oon; which letter the reader will find in the notes [O]. In this ferene frame of mind, 
Dr Feckenbam, Abbot of Weſtminſter, came to her () from the Queen, who was very 
deſirous ſhe ſhould follow her father- in-law's example, and be reconciled to the Church of 
Rome. He was indeed a very fit inftrument (if any had been fit) for this purpoſe ; for 
he had an acute wit, a very plauſible manner of ſpeaking, and a great tenderneſs in his 
nature. Lady Jane received him with much civility, and behaved towards him wich fo 
much calmneſs and ſweetneſs of temper, that he could not help being overcome with her 
diſtreſs; ſo that either miſtaking or pretending to miſtake her meaning, he procured a 
reſpite of her execution *till the twelfth (x). Yet he did not gain any thing upon her in 

- regard 


CLV] But to his trial and to his death.) Oar hiftories 
give us but very dark and indifferent accounts of this 
inſurrection, which if we may credit one of our old 
chronicle writers (96), and his authority John Stowe, 
was purely to prevent the Queen's marriage with a 
foreign prince: the paſſage is very fingular and worth 
reading. Upon ſaturday, being the 17th of Febru- 
* ary, the Duke of Suffolk was arraigned at Weſtmin- 


to the reader's judgment. | , 
[O] Which letter the reader will find in the notes. 
T his letter (99) muſt in all probability have been writ- 
ten before 22 
upon the firſt of February (100), publick proclamation 
was made, that the Duke and his company were diſ 
fed, and foon after that (101), himſelf and one of his bro- 
thers were taken and carried to Coventry, from whence 


Feckenham procured her reprieve; for ** 


* fter, and there condemned to die by his peers, the 

© Earl of Arundel being that day chief judge. Where 

© forme have written, that he ſhould at his laſt going 

* down into the country, make proclamation in his 

* daughter's name, that is not ſo ; for whereas he 

| © flood by in Leiceſter, when at his commandment the 
e « proclamation was there made againſt the Queen's 
| * matriage with the Prince of Spain, &c. Maſter Dam- 
port, then Mayor of that town, faid to him, My 

Lord. I truſt your Grace meaneth no hurt to the 
Queen's Majeſty. No, faith he, Maſter Mayor, lay- 

ing his hand on his ſword, he that would her any 

hurt, I would this ſword were through his heart, for 

©* the is the mereifulleſt Prince, as I have truly found 

her, that eyer reigned, in whoſe defence I am, and 

© will be ready to die at her feet.” But to this we may 


3 2 the authority of a very learned prelate (97), who 
(97) Cooper's wife wrate a Chronicle, lived himſelf in thoſe times, 
2 fol. and publiſhed it witkin lefs than fix years after the event. 


Henry Duke of Suffolk, ſays he, father to Lady Jane, 

© lately proclaimed Queen, flying into Leiceſterſhire 

and Warwickſhire, with a ſmall company, in divers 
places as he went, again proclaimed his daughter, 
| — the people did not greatly incline unto him A 
798 Thames, very judicious and impartial foreigner (98). WO had 
Ilg. üb. xii, great opportunities of knowing our affairs at this junc- 
; ture, not only affirms the ſame thing that Biſhop Cooper 
does, but acquaints us farther, that Queen Mary had an 
intention, as ſoon as Wyat's riſing in Kent was known, 
to put the Duke of- Suffolk at the head of the troops 
that were ſent againſt him; to avoid which, being con 
ſcious of his own engagements, and over perſwaded by 
his brother Lord T homas ar he departed from his 
houſe at Sheen, on the 25th of January in the evening 
in order to raiſe the counties beforementioned It is 
not however impoſſible that he might proclaim his 
daughter in his paſſage, and finding that not ſo well re- 
ceived as he expected, alter his lauguage at Leiceſter ; 
but this is barely a conjecture, and as ſuch ſubmitted 


* 0 


Lady Jane might have at this time news of his great 
grief on her account. But it ſo fell out afterwards, that 
he was brought to the Tower two days before her exe- 
cution (102), which as ſhe could not poſſibly foreſee, it 
is improbable ſhe ſhould delay her letter beyond the 
day firſt fixed for her death. | 

* FaTnrR, Although it pleaſeth God to haſten my 
© death by you, by whom my life ſhould rather have 
been lengthened ; yet can I fo patiently take it, as 
I yield God more hearty thanks for ſhortening my 
woeful days, than if all the world had been given 
into my poſſeſſion with life lengthened to my will ; 
and albeit, I am well affured of your impatient do- 
lors, redoubled many ways, both in bewailing your 
own woe, and alſo as I hear, eſpecially my unfortunate 
eſtate : yet my dear father, if | may without offence 
rejoice in my miſhaps, methinks in this I may ac- 
count myfelf blefſed ; that waſhing my hands with 
the innocency of my fact, my guiltleis blood may cry 
before the Lord, mercy to the innocent: and yet, tho” 
I muſt needs acknowledge, that being conſtrained, and 
as you well know, continually aſlaied in taking the 
Crown upon me ; I ſeemed to conſent, and therein 
grievouſly offended the Queen and her laws : and yet 
do I aſſuredly truſt, that this my offence towards 
God, is ſo much the leſs, in that being in fo. royal an 
eſtate as I was, my inforced honour never mixed with 
my innocent heart ; and thus, good father, I have 
opened my ftate to you, whoſe death at hand, al- 
though to you perhaps it may ſeem right woful, to me 
there is nothing that can be mare welcome, than, from 
this vale of miſery, to aſpire to that heavenly throne 
of all joys and pleaſure with Chriſt our Saviour: In 
whole ttedfaſt faith, if it be Iawful for the daughter to 
write ſo to her father, the Lord that hitherto hath 
ſtrengthened you, ſo continue you, that at laſt we 
may meet in Heaven, with the Father, Son and 


Holy Ghoſt, Agen. 
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© and I ſhall never meet again.” 
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 fituattan, that far from defiring her death might 


tiently, 
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regard to the deſign upon which he was: ſent; on the contraty, though ſhe. heard him pa- 
et ſhe anſwered all his arguments with ſuch ſtrength, ſuch clearneſs, and ſuch a 


ſteadinef, of mind (y), as ſhewed plainly: that religion had been her principal care; and 
that the hopes of being happy in a future ſtate, from acting according to the diftates' of 
her conſcience in this, had fortified her not only againſt the fears of death, but againſt 
all doubts or apprehenſions whatever -[P}. On the Sunday evening, which was the laſt 


ſhe was to ſpend in this world, ſhe: wrote a letter (z) in the Greek tongue, as ſome 
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{y) Burnet's 
Hiſt. Reform. 
Vol. II. p. 271. 


ſay (2) See the note 


on the blank leaves at the end of a Teſtament in the ſame language, which ſhe bequeathed as LTI. 


a legacy to her ſiſter the Lady Katherine; which 


piece of her's, if we had no-other 


left, would be ſufficient to tender her memory immortal, and therefore the ſubſtarice of 
it in Engliſh is inſerted at the bottom of the page [T]. The fatal morning being come, 


[P] But againſt all doubts. or apprehenſions what- 
ever.) We have avoided loading theſe notes, with 
more of this excellent perſon's writings than were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and for this reafon only we have 
omitted her letter to Dr Harding, her father's chaplain, 
and one of her tutors, upon his renouncing the Prote- 
ſtant religion, and reconciling himſelf to the Church of 
Rome. He had himfelf about the time of King Ed- 
ward's death, diſcovered a clear foreſight of all that 
followed, ang, exhorted his Proteſtant brethren to ſup- 
port thoſe Ms which they were about to undergo, 


with chriſtian patience and fortitude. , This in all pro- 


bability induced Lady Jane to write with ſo much ve- 
hemence and zeal, as to one who in her own opinion 
had quitted his faith through fear, and taken up a new 
profeſſion in order to eſcape danger. Dr Aylmer her 
tntor (103), and who had lived, with Harding in the 


quis of Dorſet's family, publiſhed this letter in his 
proof of it's being 


exile, which . affords us the cleareft 
genuine. _ -- | 5 | 
| But Feckenham could know nothing of this, other- 
wiſe in all appearance he would not have undertaken 
Lady Jane's converſion. He thought he ſhould have 
found her in great diſorder and confuſion, and that it 
would be nb difficult matter to triamph over the feeble 
underſtanding of à dejected and heart · broken young 
woman, but he found it quite otherwiſe; notwithſtand- 
ing which, ſhe would have declined the diſpute, tel- 
ling him ſhe had no time to ſpare, that controverſy 
might be fit for the living, but not for the dying, and 
that thererefore, the trueſt ſign of his having that com- 
paſſion for her, of which he made ſuch ſtrong profeſ- 
fhons, would be to leave her andifturbed in wp: vi her 
peace with God. It was upon this, that he applied 
himſelf to the Queen for a ſhort reprieve, with which, 
when he acquainted this admirable woman, ſhe told 
him, That he bad entirely miſunderflood her ſenſe of her 
de- 
layed, Se expected and wiſhed for it as the period of her 
miſeries, and her entrance into eternal happineſs (104). 
Yet ſhe could not then avoid entering into diſcourſe 
with. bim, more, eſpecially when he deſired: her to give 
him a brief account of her faith, that he might clearly 
underſtand it, and make a true report thereof to the 
world. Upon this they diſcuſſed the doctrine of 
the real preſence in the Sacrament, which Lady Jane 
denied in the * = —— aſſerted, and that 
ight not be impoſed upon by any fallacious 
— If this conference, ſhe — u ſubſcribed 
a clear and conciſe account of it, to which, if the rea- 
der has any curiofity, he may eafily have recourſe (105). 


At length finding he could make no impreſſion, he took 


his leave of her, and ſaid, Madam, I am ſorry for 


our obſtinacy, and now I am aſſured you 
* It is moſt true, Sir, 
* ſaid ſhe, we ſhall never meet again, except Gop 
© turn your heart; for I ſtand undoubtedly aſſured, 
« that unleſs you repent and turn to God, you arg in a 
© ſad' and deſperate cafe: and I pray to God in the 
© bowels of his mercy, to ſend you his holy ſpirit, for 
© he hath given you his great gift of utterance, if it 
« pleaſe him to open the eyes of your heart to his 
truth. | 
a | — 5 that this was underſtood as it was 
n, as flowing from a neligious zeal, and not from 
— diſtaſte of 8 diſlike to his per- 
ſon, ſince we find that Feckenham, fa from de rting, 
attended her to the very laſt, and that the Lady Jane 
ſnewed a very proper ſenſe of his attention and reſpect 
for her, in the ſight and hearing of all who were upon 
or near the ſcaffold (106). Before we cloſe this note, 
it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of the papers we 
have inſerted, and of thoſe to which wo refer, that it 


ſelf may be 


24: ng biens 


may appear we have taken ſome pains te ſatisſyoỹ - 
ſelves, in order to the reader's * N 
are really her's. Firſt then with reſpect to 


it! X to r Fagacit | 
there can be no doubt at all, Biſhop Ay imer was Ker 
tutor, Aſcham knew her intimately, Sir Thomas Cha- 
loner, Dr Parkhurſt, John Fox, John Bale, were her 
contemporaries, and knew her likewiſe, Secondly, 
moſt of her papers are ſigned Jane Dudley, which in it- 


Thirdly, they were printed and publiſhed as the pre- 
cious remains of that incomparable. perſon, immediate-. 
ly after her death, and in every bodies hands (197). 
| Ser the titles of them are to be found in john 
Bale's great work (108), and the firft line of the ſeveral 
Pieces, which as he tells us, he finiſhed in 1558, with- 
in four years of her death, and almoſt as many years, 
before, they were involved in John Fox's voluminous, 
Work. Laffly, they have been printed verbatim from 
the original edition in a late collection of ancient tracts 


(109), which from the value of thoſe it contains, is now 


become not very common ; taking therefore all this 
evidence together, there ſeems to be no colour left to 
doubt that theſe pious and extraordinary performances, 
are the very ſame that fell from the pen of that great 
and good woman, which intitled her to the univerf: 

compaſſion of thofe with whom ſhe lived ; and that 
ought to entitle her, as far as it is poſſible, to an immor- 


tal memory, towards which we have willingly beſtowed 


ſome diligence in the conſtruction of this little monu- 
ment. | 

[2] 4t the bottom of the page] We ſhall in a- 
nother note have occafion to more at large of this 
Lady Katherine Grey, ſiſter in merit and learning, as 
well as by blood, to Lady Jane, and her fifter likewiſe 
in misfortanes 3 which though they brought her not to 
die in the fame manner, 'yet occafioned her dying in 


4 


Tk 


= 


preſumed” a prefervative againſt forgery -'*- 


+ (i kn old 
n 


date. 


Britan. cent. Xit« 
in append. p. 


109. 


(109) The Phare 
nix, or, a revi- 
val of ſcarce and 
valuable pieces no 
where to be found 


but in the cloſets 


ot the curious, 
Lond. 1708. $vo, 
in two volumes, 


Vol. II. p. 37. 


the ſame place, in a way, which if leſs violent was 


more grievous, ſhe had therefore many years, in which 
ſhe” might practiſe thoſe excellent leſſons, beſtowed 
upon her in this hetic legacy (110). 

f. T have re - dear ſiſter Katherine, a 
book, which although it be not outwardly trimmed 
with gold, or the curious embroidery of the artfulleſt 
© needles, yet inwardly it is more worth than all the 
precious mines which the vaſt world can boaſt of. It 
is the book, my only beſt and beſt loved ſiſter, of the 
law of the Lord: It is the teſtament and laft will 
* which he bequeathed unto us wretches and wretched 


(110) From an 


old printed copy 


of the pieces writ- 
ten by Lady Jane 
Grey. 


*- finners, which ſhall lead you to the path of eternal 


joy: and if you with'a good mind read it, and with 
* an earneſt deſire follow it, no doubt it ſhall bring 
* you to an immortal and everlaſting life. It will teach 
you to live, and learn you to die: it ſhall win you 
© more, and endow you with greater felicity than you 
* ſhould have gained by the poſſeſſion of our woful fa- 
*. ther's lands; for as if God had proſpered him, you 
* ſhould have inherited his honours and manors ; 
©.ſo if you apply: diligently this book, ſeeking to di- 
rect your life according to the rule of the ſame, you 
* ſhall be an inheritor of ſuch riches, as neither the co- 
« vetous ſhall withdraw from you, neither the thief 
* ſhall ſteal, neither yet the moths corrupt. Deſire 
with David, my beſt ſiſter, to underſtand the law of 
the Lord your God; live ſtill to die, that you by 
© death may purchaſe eternal life ;; and truſt not that 
© the tenderneſs of your age ſhall lengthen your life; 
© for unto God when he calleth, all hours, times, and 
ſenſons are alike, and bleſſed are they whoſe lamps 
are furniſned when he cometh, for as ſgon will t 
Lord be glorified in the youny as in the old. My 
. fiſter, once again more let me intreat thee to 
learn to die; deny the world, defy the devil, and 
deſpiſe the fleſh, and delight yourſelf only in the 
Lord 
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() Heylin's 


Hit. Reform. 
p. 107, 


* 


% Clarke's 
Marrow of Eccl. 
Hift. P. ii. p. 65, 
Holinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. II. 
p. 1099. 


(e) H=ylin's Hiſt. 
Reform. p · 167. 


(4) Fox's Mar- 
tyrs. 


(e) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 622. 
Burnet's Hiſt, 
Reform. Vol. II. 


P 272. 


(f) Heylin's 
Hift. Reform. 
p. 167. 

Sirype's Memo- 
rials, | 


tg Heylin's 
Hiſt. Reform. 
p. 167, 


(hb) Godwin's 
Annal:, 


(111) Holinhed's 
Chron, Vol. II. 
p. 1 100. 


(112) Stowe's 
Annals, P · 623. 


G E 


the Lord Guilford earneſtly defired the officers that he might take his laſt 
Which though they willingly, permitted, yet upon notice ſhe adviſed the contrary, 


farewel of her (a). 


* 
» 
? 


aſſut ing 


him, that ſuch a meeting would rather add to his afflictions, than increaſe that quiet where- 


with they had poſſcfled their ſouls for the ſtroke of death; 
which would put fire into the wound, and that it was to be feared her preſence would ra- 
ther weaken than ſtrengthen him; that he ought to take courage from his reaſon, and de- 
rive conſtancy from his own heart; that if his foul were not firm and ſettled, ſhe could 


7 als demanded a lenitive_ 
4 


not ſettle it by her eyes nor confirm it by her words; that he ſhould do well to remit this 
interview to the other world; that there indeed friendſhips were happy and unions indiſ- 


ſolvable, and that theirs would be eternal if their ſouls carried nothing with them of terre- 
ſtrial, which might hinder them from rejoicing. All ſhe could do was to give him a fare wel 
out of a window as he paſſed toward the place of his diſſolution, which he ſuffered on the 
ſcaffold on Tower-Hill with much Chriſtian meckneſs (5). His dead body being laid in 
2 car and his head wrapped up in a linnen cloth, were carried to the chapel within the 
Tower, in the way to which, they were to paſs under the window of the Lady Jane; 


which fad ſpectacle ſhe likewiſe beheld (c), but of her own accord, and not either by ac- 


cident, or as ſome (d), without any colour of truth, have inſinuated, by deſign, and with 
4 view to increaſe the weight of her afflictions [K J. About an hour after the death of her 


huſband, ſhe was led out by the Lieutenant to the ſcaffold (e) that was prepared upon the 


green over-againſt the White - Tower. It is ſaid that the court had once taken a reſolu- 


tion (F) to have her beheaded on the fame ſcaffold with her huſband ; but conſiggring how 
much they were both pitied, and how generally Lady Jane was beloved, it was termined, 
to prevent any commotions, that this execution ſhould be performed within the Tower. 
She was attended to and upon the ſcaffold by Feckenham (g), but ſhe was obſerved not 
to give much heed to his diſcourſes, keeping her eyes ſteadily fixed on a book of prayers 
which ſhe had in her hand, after ſome thorc recollection ſhe ſaluted thoſe who were preſent 
with a countenance perfectly compoſed ; then taking leave of Dr Feckenham, the ſaid, 
God will abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your bumaniily to me, though your diſcourſes 


gave me more uneuſmeſs than all the terrors of my approaching death (b). She next addreſſed 


herſelf to the ſpectators in a plain and ſhort ſpeech, which is inſerted in the notes [S]. 


Lord; be penitent for your fins, and yet deſpair not; 
be flrong in faith, yet preſume not; and deſire with 
St Paul, to be diſſolved and to be with Chriſt, with 
* whom even in death there is lite. Be like the good 
ſervant, and even at midnight be waking, leſt when 
death cometh and ſtealeth upon you like a thief in 
the night, you be with the ſervants of darkneſs 
found fleeping ; and leſt for lack of oil, you be found 
like the five fooliſh virgins, or like him that had not 
on the wedding garment, and then you be caſt into 
© darkneſs, or baniſhed from the marriage. Rejoice in 
* Chriſt, as I truſt you do, and ſeeing you have the 


© name of a Chriflian, as near as you can follow the 


« ſteps, and be a trae imitator of your maſter Chriſt Je- 
* ſus, and take up your croſs, lay your fins on. his back, 
and always embrace him. Now as touching my death; 
rejoice as I do, my deareſt fiſter, that | ſhall be de- 
livered of this corruption, and put on incorruption 3 
for I am aſſured that I ſhall for loſing of a mortal life, 


+ © win one that is immortal, joyful, and everlaſting, 
the which I pray God grant you in his moſt bleſſed 


© hour, and fend you his all-ſaving grace to live in his 


fear, and to die in the true Chrittian faith. From 


* which, in God's name, I exhort you, that you never 
*. ſwerve, neither for hope of life nor fear of death; 
for if you will deny his truth, to give length to a 
* weary and corrupt breath, God himſelf will deny 
* you, and by vengeance make ſhort what you by your 
ſoul's loſs would prolong ; but if you will cleave to- 
him, he will ſtretch forth your days to an uncircum - 
«* ſcribed comfort, and to his own glory. To the 
* which glory God bring me now, and you hereafter, 
when it ſhall pleaſe him to call you. Farewell once 
again, my beloved ſiſter, and put your only truſt in 
God, who only muſt help you. Amen.“ 


Your loving fiſter, 
Janz Dvotey. 


[RI And with a wiew to increaſe the weight of her 

Mios: ] The Lieutenant of the Tower at this time 
was Sir 
moſt noble family of that name Dukes of Chandos, and 
who in the month of April following, was himſelf 
created a Baron (112) by that title, and the ſame to 
whom ſhe afterwards gave her prayer book upon the 
ſcaffold. He was with her in the apartment which ſhe 
had at Mr Partridge's, from the windows of which ſhe 


ohn Bridges (111), the anceſtor of the preſent 


Then 


had the laſt ſight of her Lord living and dead. It was 
after this ſad aght.that ſhe wrote three ſhort ſentences 
in her table book (113), in Greek, Latin, and Engliſh, 
and this very book, upon Sir John's intreaty that ſhe 
would beſtow upon him ſome memorial, ſhe preſented 
him as an acknowledgment for the civility the received 
from him. By this accident the world came to learn' 
with what ſteadineſs, and at the ſame time with what 


tenderneſs ſhe looked upon thoſe dear remains. The 
ES 7 


ſenſe of the Greek ſentence was. 

II his ſlain body ſhall give teſtimony againſt me before 
men, his moſt bleſſed ſoul ſhall render an eternal 
proot of my innocence in the preſence of God. 


The Latin was to this effect. 


(r73) Heylin's 
Hiſt. Reform, 
P. 167, 


The juſtice of men took. away his body, but the K. 


vine mercy has preſerved his ſoul. 


The Engliſh ran thus. 

If my fault deſerved puniſhment, my youth at leaſt, 
and my imprudence were worthy of 
and poſterity will ſhew me favour, 

In the place of her confinement, theſe verſes were found 
as ſome ſay, written with a pin (114). | 
Non aliena putes homini quz obtingere poſſunt : 
Sors hodierna mihi, cras erat illi tibi. 


5 > 


Stand not ſecure, who ftand in mortal ate, 
What's mine to day, ſhall next day be thy fate. 
Deo juvante nil nocet livor malus, 
Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 

| Poſt tenebras, ſpero lucem. 


If Heaven protect, Hell's malice cannot wound, 
| By Heaven deſerted, peace can ne'er be found. 


Theſe ſhadows paſt, I hope for light. 


[Sl Which is inſerted in the notes.} This we find 
printed as her laſt ſpeech by more authors than one, 
but we publiſh froth that little collection (115) of pieces 
before mentioned, which ſeems to be the moſt authentic. 

| The 


excuſe, God 


(114) Holinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. II. 
P» 1100. 


(115) From an 
old printed COPY . 
of the papers 
written by Lady 
Jane Grey. 


8 R E V. 


Then kneeling down ſhe ſaid the Miſerere in Engliſh, after which ſhe ſto6d up, and gave 
her women, Mrs Elizabeth Tilney and Mrs Helen, her gloves (i) and her handkerchief ; 
and to the Licutenant of the Tower, whom Heylin () calls Sir John Gage, but Holinſhed 
(1) Bridges, her prayer. book. When ſhe untied her gown the executioner offered to aſſiſt 
her (n), but ſhe deſired him to let her alone; and turning to her women, they undreſſed; 
and gave her a handkerchief to bind about ker eyes (). Tlie exccutioner kneeling, deſired 
her parden ; to which ſhe anſwered moſt willingly () Le deſiring her to ſtand upon 
the ſtraw, which bringing her within ſight of the block, ſhe ſaid, I pray dr/patch me quickly y 
adding preſently after, Will you take it off before I lay me down (p); the executioner ſaid, 
No Madam: upon this, the handkerchief being bound cloſe over her eyes, ſhe began to 
feel for the block, to which ſhe was guided by one of the ſpectators z when ſhe felt it, 
ſhe ſtretched herſelf forward and ſaid, Lord, inlo thy hands I commend my ſpirit, and imme- 
diatcly, at one ſtroke, her head was divided from her body (q). Her fate was univerſally 
deplored, even by thoſe who were beſt affected to Queen Mary; and as ſhe is allowed to 
have been a princeſs of great piety, it muſt certainly have given her much dilquiet to be- 
gin her reign with ſuch an unuſual effuſion of blood; and, in the preſent caſe, of her near 
relation, one formerly honoured with her friendſhip and favour, who had indeed uſurped, 


but without deſiring or enjoying, the royal diadem, which ſhe aſſumed, by the conſtraint 


of an ambitious father and an imperious mother; and which, at the firſt motion, ſhe 
chearfully and willingly reſigned. This made her exceedingiy lamented at home and 
abroad, the fame of her learning and virtue having reached over Europe, fo as to excite 
many commendations, and ſome expreſs panegyrics in different nations and in different 
languages. But whereas, ſome of our own writers ſeem to doubt whether ſhe was with 
child or not at the time of her deceaſe, and forcigners have improved this into a direct aſſer- 
tion, that ſhe was five months gone, it ſeems to be improbable, ſince there were at that time 
ſo many buſy and inquiſitive people, that if the fact had been true it muſt have been known, 


and would have been perpetually repeated in thoſe pieces that were every day ſent abroad, 


in order to exaſperate the nation againſt the Queen and her miniſters. On the twenty-firſt 
of the ſame month, the father of Queen Jane, Henry Grey Duke of Suffolk (r), loſt his 
head upon Tower- hill: neither was the jealouſy excited by King Edward's appointment, 
and their nearneſs in blood to the royal line, ſo fully extinguiſhed by the blood of ſo many 


victims, but that it revived in the ſucceeding reign, and proved a new ſource of diſquiet 


to the ſad remains of this unhappy family [J. We have treated this article the more 
largely, becauſe hitherto, excepting Hc-ylin, none of our hiſtorians have reprefented the 
public and private life of this admirable perſon with any tolerable degree of diſtinctneſs; 


but have been content to hurry over her ſhort poſſeſſion of the crown, as if it had been an 


The cloſe varies in words, but not fo the ſenſe of 


what is ſet down in the text. 


* My Lords, and you good chriſtian people which 
come to ſee me die; I am under a law, and by that 
law, as a never erring judge, I am condemned to die, 
not for any thing I have offended the Queen's Maje- 
ſty, for I will waſh my hands guiltleſs thereof, and 
deliver to my God, a ſoul as pure from ſuch treſpaſs, 
as innocence from injuſtice ; but only for chat I con- 
ſented to the thing I was forced unto, conſtraint mak- 


ſtood, notwithſtanding I have offended Almighty 
God, in that I have followed over much the luſt of 
mine own fleſh, and the pleaſures of this wretched 
world ; neither have | lived according to the know- 
ledge that God hath given me, for which cauſe God 
hath appointed unto me this kind of death, and that 
moſt worthily according to my deſerts ; howbeic [ 
thank him heartily that he hath given me time to re- 
pent of my fins here in this world, and to reconcile 
myſelf to my Redeemer, whom my former vanities 
had in a great meaſure diſpleaſed. Wherefore (my 
Lords, and all you good chriſtian people) I moſt 
earneltly defire you all to pray with me, and for me, 
whilſt I am yet alive, that God of his infinite good - 
neſs and. mercy will forgive me my fins, how num- 
berleſs and grievous ſoever againſt him: and I be- 
ſeech you all to bear me witneſs, that I here die a 
true Chriſtian woman, profeſſing and avouching from 
my foul, that I truſt to be ſaved by the blood, paſ- 
ſion, and merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour only, and 
by no other means, caſting far behind me all the 
works and merits of mine own actions, as things ſo 
far ſhort of the true duty I owe, that I quake to think 
how much they may ſtand up againſt me. And now 
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. © I pray you all pray for me and with me.” And at 


thoſe words ſhe repeated the Pſalm of Miſerere mei; 
which done ſhe ſaid, Lord, ſave my ſoul, which now I 
commend into thy hands. And fo with all meekneſs of 


ſpirit and a faint-like patience, ſhe prepared herſelf to 
the block. | | 


VOL. IV. No 203. 


ing the law believe IL did that which I never under- 


ordinary 


We find theſe Latin verſes written to her memory (116). 


Regia ſtirps triſti cinxi diademate crines : 
Regna ſed omnipotens hinc meliora dedit. 
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(i) Holinſhe1's 
Chronicle, Vol. 
I. p. 1110. 
Clarke's Marrow 
of Ecclefiattical 
Hiſtory, P. i 
p. 66. 


(k) History of 
the Reformation, 
p- 167. . 


(1) Chron. Vol. 
II. p. 1ico. 


(m) Clarke's 
Marrow of Eccl. 
Hiſt, P. it. p- 66. 
Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. 
II. p. 1110. 


(n) Clarke's 
Marrow of Eccl. 
Hiſt. P. ii. p. 66. 
Heylin's Hiſtory 
of the Reforma- 
tion, p · 168. 


(el Holinſhed's | 
Chronicle, Vol. 
II. p. 1100. 


(þ) Clarke's 
Marrow of Ecel. 
Hiſt. p · 67. 


{q) Holinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. II. 
p · IICO, 
Heylin's Hiſt. 
Reform, p. 168, 


r) cooper“ 
Chronicle, ſol. 


263. ; 
Burnet”: Hiſtory 
of the Reforma- 
tion, Vol. II. 


p · 27 2. 


(116) Clarke's 
Marrow of Eecl. 


From Eings deſcended, crown'd on earth with care, 


But now in Heaven, an olive-crown I wear. 


It is impoſſible to cloſe this account of her better, 


or more truly, than by this diſtich written by John 
Fox (117). | 


Tu quibus iſta legis incertum eſt, lector, ocellis : 
Ipſe quidem ſiccis ſcribere non potui. 


How thine ey es feel, kind reader, know I not: 
Mine were not dry, when I this ſtory wrot. 


[7] To the ſad remains of this unhappy family.] We 
have ſhewn in the text how ſtrangely the Duke of Suf- 
folk involved thoſe who ought to have been, and who 
without doubt were neareſt in blood, and deareſt to 
him in affection, in his laſt, as well as in his firſt miſ(- 
fortunes. It is indeed ſaid, that his brother, Lord 
Thomas Grey, perſuaded him to concur with Wyar, 
and if this was proved, it is oo great wonder that he 
felt the ſtroke of juſtice (118) as well as the Duke. 
However that be, certain it is, that he loſt his head on 
the 27th of April, being taken in Wales, whither he 
fled after their defeat in Leiceſterſhire. But Lord John 
Grey following the Duke rather out of fraternal love, 
than any principle of diſloyalty, was pardoned by the 
Queen, (119), and we find him often mentioned after - 


wards in the next reign, by the title of Lord John ©* 


Grey of Pyrgo in Eſſex, but his ſon Sir Henry Grey, 
was again enobled by King James the Firft, who created 
him Baron of Groby (120), in the county of Leicefter, 


and his grandſon Henry, was raiſed to the title of Earl 


(117) Fox's 
Acts and Monu- 
ments, 


(118) Stowe's 
Annals. 


(110) Holinſhed's 
ron. 

Strype's Annals, 

(120) Pat. Jac, 

J. p · 14. 

(121) Pat. 3 Car. 


of Stamford, by Charles (121) the Firſt, which honours dh; 


are now enjoyed by his deſcendant (122), with a very 
27 H | conſiderable 


(122) Collins's 
Peerage, Vol. II. 
b. 232. 


(123) Annal, 
Eliz. p. 105. 


(124) Heylin's 
Hiſt. Reform. 
p · 203. 


(125) Camden. 
Annal. Eliz. p. 
89. 


(126) Strype's 
Life of Archbi- 
107. 


(127) Li'e of Sir 
Thomas Smith, 


P« 123. 


{a) As appears 


by ſeveral letters 
of his in my poſ- 


ſeſſion. 


(>) From his let- 


ters, M. S. 


(c) Ruſhworth's 


Hiſt. Col. Vol. 
III. p. 1107. 
Liſt of the re- 
preſentatives in 
the H:ftory of 
Colcheſter, 
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ordinary inſurre&ion, and to ſpeak of her death in general terms of compaſſion, with an 


exaggeration of ſome and a ſuppreſſion of other circumſtances, fo as to put it out of the 
power of the reader to form a juſt notion of the whole tranſaction, which we have laboured 
to deſcribe as accurately and with as much impartiality as poſſible. : 


conſiderable part of the old family eſtate of the Mar- 
quis's of Dorſet Frances Ducheſs of Suffolk ſurvived 
her huſband many years, ending a miſerable life as 
Camden (123) tells us, in 1563, after forgetting her 
greatneſs ſo far, to uſe the words of the ſame author, 
as to accept for her huſband, Adrian Stokes, a gentle- 
man in low circumſtances (one of her domeſticks) which 


how much ſoever it might tend to her diſcredit, yet 


ſeemed to anſwer the view with which it was done, by 
contributing to her ſecurity. Her ſecond daughter, 
Katherine, being left by the huſband of her good for- 
tune, who preſently after eſpouſed another Katherine 
(124), daughter to the Earl of Shrewſbury, lamented for 
ſome years the diſtreſſes of her family and her own. 
She was ever looked upon with jealouſy in the Court of 
Elizabeth, more eſpecially after it was diſcovered that 
the (125) Spaniards in 1559, had formed a deſign of 
ſtealing her away. About two years after this, ſhe 
privately married the Earl of Hertford's eldeſt ſon, by 
whom proving with child (126), the Queen treated 
this as an affair of ſtate, and committed both the par- 
ties. A ſuit was alſo commenced, and being brought 
before a court of delegates, where the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſat as chief, a definitive ſentence (127) was 
pronounced, that their cohabitation was unlawful, and 
that for their incontinence, they both deſerved to be 


puniſhed ; but notwithſtanding this, procuring acceſs 
to her in the Tower, ſhe became again with child, 
and brought him another ſon (128). Upon this he was 
charged in the Star-Chamber, with having ſeduced a 
virgin of the royal blood in the Queen's palace, with 
breaking priſon, and with abuſing her a ſecond time, 
and for theſe crimes he was fined five thouſand pounds, 
and condemned to nine years impriſonment (129). Lady 


Katherine remained in the Tower to the time of her 


deceaſe, January 26, 1567. But in a ſucceeding and 
leſs jealous reign, the validity of her marriage was 
brought to the decifion of a jury, of which John Digby, 
Eſq; (130) was the foreman, and the reſt, gentlemen, 
who, upon the oath of the miniſter that married them, 
and other circumſtances, found it to be good ; and 
from the iſſue of this lady, deſcended the late Duke of 
Somerſet, and the noble families of Northumberland 
and Egremont, by the female line deſcend ; as for 


the third filter, Lady Mary Grey, though contracted 
in her nonage to a perſon of equal quality (131), yet 
ſhe afterwards thought it more ſafe to follow her mo- 
ther's example, than to hazard the like fate with her 
elder ſiſters, and therefore took to her bed (132) Mar- 
tin Keyes, Eſq; Serjeant-Porter to Queen Elizabeth, 
and by this humble marriage, having no iſſue, ſhe died 
April 20, 1578 (133). | | E 


GRIMSTON [Sir HarBoTTLE], a famous Lawyer, and Maſter of the Rolls, in 


the laſt century, was deſcended from a very antient and good family [A], and born at 
Brad field-Hall near Maningtree in Eſſex, about the year 1594 [B]. 


received his education, or whether he was ever a member of one of our univerſities, unleſs 
it were Cambridge, I am not able to learn, However, he ſtudied the municipal laws of 
the land, at Lincoln's-Inn (a), with great induſtry and ſucceſs z and practiſed in that pro- 


feſſion with conſiderable applauſe and eſteem. 


In Auguſt, 1638, he was choſen Recorder 


(128) Strype's 
Life of Parker, 
p- 119. 


(129) Camdeni 
Annal. Eliz, p. 
89. 


(130) Dugda'e's 
Baronage, Vol, 
II. p. 369. 


(131) Strype's 
Memorials, Vol. 
II. p. 4235. 


(132) Stowe's 
Annals, 


(133) Strype's 
Annals, Vol. Il, 
p. 548. 
Collins's Peerage, 
Vol. II. p · 23 1. 


In what ſchool he 


of Colcheſter (5), and having purchaſed the houſe of the late diſſolved Crouched-Friers 


in that town, made it the place of his reſidence. 


And ſo great did his intereſt become 


there, that he was choſen one of the repreſentatives of the ſame, in the Parliament which 
met at Weſtminſter, April 13, 1640; and again in the Parliament which met Novem- 


[4] Was deſcended from a very ancient and good fa- 
mily.) The pedigree of this family is derived from 
Silveſter Grimſton, of Grimſton, who was Standard-bear- 
er to William the Conqueror, at the battle of Haſtings ; 
and afterwards did homage to that prince for Grimſlon, 
Horton, and Tunſted ; and other lands he held of the 
Lord Roos, as of his manor of Roos in Holderneſs in 
the county of York: [which Lord Roos, was Cham- 
berlain of the houſhold to King William, and not our 
Silveſter, as the author of the Iriſh Compendium aſſerts] 
(1). The three immediate deſcendants of this Silveſter, 
were Daniel ; Sir Thomas, Kt. who lived in King Ste- 
phen's time; and John. This laſt had iſſue William, 
living in 1231; who by his wife, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir John Callam, of Callam, Knight, had 
two ſons, Alexander that died without iſſue ; and Ro- 
ger, his eldeſt ſon and heir: this Roger marrying —— 
daughter of Fulk Conſtable, of F ryſemarſh, had by her 
Gerard, that left no iſſue ; and Walter, who by 


his wife, daughter and heir of Herbert Flinton, of 


Flinton in Holderneſs, had theſe three ſons, John, Dean 
of Rocheſter, and afterwards Abbot of Selby ; Gerard, 
that died without iſſue ; and William, whoſe wife was 
Armetruda, daughter of Roland Ryſonn, of Ryſonn 
in Holderneſs : by her he had three ſons, Thomas, 
living in 14103 who by Dionyſia his wife, daughter of 
Guzins Sutton, Baron of Sayre, and Lord of Sutton, 
had iflue Robert, that had no children; and Thomas, 
whoſe poſterity remained ſettled at Grimſton in York- 
ſhire. The two other ſons of William Grimſton a- 
bovementioned, were, John, Dean of Rocheſter in the 
time of King Henry V. and VI. and ROBERT, who 
came and fixed himſelf at Ipſwich : by his wife 
daughter of Antony Spilman of Suffolk, he had his only 
ſon and heir, Edward Grimſton, of Reſing hall and 
Ipſwich in the ſame county, who married two wives, 1, 


ber 3, the ſame year (c). He was then a diſguſted perſon, and one of thoſe anti-courtiers 
who were branded with the name of Puritans, as appears by ſome printed violent ſpeeches 


of 


Mary, daughter of William Drury, of Rougham in 
Suffolk, and 2. Philippa Lady Roos, daughter and 
heir of John Lord Tiptoft, and widow of Thomas 
Lord Roos. By this laſt lady he had no children; but 
by the firſt he had, John, who died without iſſue, Ed- 
ward, bern 24 March, 1451, Thomas, born 5 July, 
1453, Anne, born 26 July, 1457, Elizabeth, born 17 
November, 1458, Alice, born 15 February, 1459, 
Chriſtopher, born 3 July, 1456, and John, who be- 
came ſeated with his poſterity at Oxborough in Nor- 
folk. Edward, laſt mentioned, married Margaret, 
daughter to Thomas Harvey Eſq; and had iſſue Ed- 
ward ;. who marrying Anne, daughter of John Gar- 
niſh, of Kenton, Ik, had a ſon, named Edward, 
knighted afterwards ; and ſome other children. This 
laſt Edward, was father of another Edward, ſeated at 
Bradfield in the county of Eſſex; and alſo of Edmund, 
Serjeant at Arms to King James I. Edward the eldeſt 
ſon and heir, died 15 Auguſt, 1610. By Joanna his 
wife, ſecond daughter and coheir of Thomas Riſby, of 
Lavenham in the county of Suffolk (by daugh- 
ter and heir of Harbottle), he had iſſue, Mary 


the wife of Tho. Cornwallys, Eſq; Harbottle Grimfton, 


of Bradfield, Eſq; made a Knight, and one of the firſt 
200 Baronets created by King James I ; and Henry, 
alſo knighted Sir Harbottle married Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters of Ralph Coppinger, of Stoke in Kent ; 
by which he had Edward, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Tho. Marſham, Eſq; but had no ſurviv- 
ing iſſue; Sir Harbottle, concerning whom we are 
writing ; Henry, and Elizabeth (2). 

[B] And born about the year 15,94.) He muſt 
have been born about that time; conſidering that he 
was aged go, on 3iſt of December 1683 when he 
died; as A. Wood informs us (3), 


[C] 45 


2) MS. Geneal. 
of T. Jekyll, 
Eſq; 

Iriſh Compend. 
ubi ſupta. 


(3) Athenz 
Oxon, edit. 1721, 
VoI. II. col. 15 · 


(5) Nalſop, ubi 


GRIMS T O Ni. 
of his [C]. And he not only ſpoke, but ated alſo, with vehemence againſt the Court 


meaſures, as is manifeſt from ſome original letters of his, of which abſtracts are given 
in the note [D]; as alſo from this other inſtance, that he was in moſt of the committees 


* 0 


[C] 4: appears by ſome printed ſpeeches of his] He 
was the firſt that ſtood up in the Houſe of Commons, 
April 16, 1640, after the reading of the petition from 
the county of Hertford againſt ſhip- money, projects, 
monopolies, ſtar-chamber, high-commiſſion-courts, and 


| Other grievances ; and, in his ſpeech, has theſe words. 


(4) Ruſhworth, 
ubi ſupra, p. 


1129. 
Nalſon's Collect. 
Vol. I. Pe 319. 


ſupra, p. 308, 
Ec. 


Ruſhworth, p. | 


1349, 1353, 
13:4, 1359, 


(6) Nalſon, ubi 
ſupra, p · 690. 


——* The Commonwealth hath been miſerably torn 
and maſſacred, and all property and liberty ſhaken, 
the Church diſtracted, the Goſpel and profeſſors of 
it perſecuted, and the whole nation over-run with 
ſwarms of projecting canker-worms and caterpillars, 
the worſt # all the Egyptian plagues: Then, as the 
caſe now ſtands with us, I conceive there are two 
points very conſiderable in it. The firſt is, what 
hath been done any way to impeach the liberties of 
the ſubjects, contrary to the petition of right? the 
ſecond is, who have been the authors and cauſes 
of it? the ſerious examination and diſcuſſion of theſe 
two queſtions, do highly concern his Majeſty in point 
of honour, and his ſubjects in point of intereſt. And 

all that I ſhall ſay to it, are but the words that Ezra 
uſed to King Artaxerxes. Whoſoever hath not 
done the laws of God and the King, let judgment be 
ſpeedily executed upon him, whether it be unto ba- 


ſonment.— His Majeſty yeſterday did graciouſly 
confirm unto us, ,our great and ancient liberties of 
freedom of ſpeech ; and having his kingly word for 
it, I ſhall reft as confidently upon it, as the greateſt 
* ſecurity under heaven, whileſt I have the honour to 
© have a place here, and I ſhall with all humility be 
bold to expreſs myſelf like a freeman (4).'———In 
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the next parliament, November 9, 1640, when the 


nation's ſpirits were in general much embittered by the 
haſty diſſolution of the former, he ſpoke in a much ſe- 
verer manner ”_ the grievances then complained of, 
viz. The Speaker's refuſing to put the queſtion in the 
laſt parliament ; adjourning the houſe without the con- 
ſent of the ſame ; impriſoning ſome of the members, 
and ſearching their ſtudies and pockets, the new canons, 
and the oath, et cætera. Towards the concluſion, he 
breaks out thus. Mr Speaker, This is the age; this 
is the age, Mr Speaker, that hath produced and 
* brought forth Achitophels, Hamans, Woolſies, Emp- 


© ſons and Dudleys, Trefilians, and Belknaps. Vipers 


and monſters of all forts (5). However he adds, 
I doubt not but when his Majeſty ſhall be truely in- 
formed of ſuch matters, as we are able to charge them 
© withal, we ſhall have the ſame juſtice againſt theſe, 


* which heretofore hath been againſt their predeceſ- 


* ſors, in whoſe wicked ſteps they have trodden * And 
that ſhews, he retained a due reverence for the regal 
dignity.,———The 18th of December following, he 
made a virulent ſpeech againſt Archbiſhop Laud, where- 
in he hath theſe furious words. * We are now 


© fallen upon the great man, the Archbiſhop of Can- 


© terbury ; look upon him as he is in highneſs, and he 
is the ſtye of all peſtilential filth that hath infected the 


ſtate and government of this Commonwealth: look 


c 

4 

upon him in his dependances, and he is the man, the 
© only man, that hath raiſed and advanced all thoſe, 
that together with himſelf have been the authors and 
© cauſers of all our ruins, miſeries, and calamities we 
now groan under. Who is it but he only that hath 
© brought the Earl of Strafford to all his great places 
© and imployments ; a fit ſpirit and inflrument to act 
8 
o 
o 
o 
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and execute all his wicked and bloody deſigns in theſe 


kingdoms ? who is it but he only that brought in 

Secretary Windebank into this place of ſervice of 

truſt, the very broker and pander to the whore 

of Babylon? who is it, Mr Speaker, but he only that 
© hath advanced all our Popiſh Biſhops. I ſhall name 
* but ſome of them, Biſhop Manwaring, the Biſhop of 
* Bath and Wells, [William Pierce] the Biſhop of Ox- 
ford, [John Bancroft] and Biſhop Wren, the leaſt of 
© all theſe birds, but one of the moſt unclean ones 
And he concludes with adviſing, that the Archbiſhop 
ſhould be immediately accufed of high treaſon {6).- 
He was much mare moderate in his next ſpeech, Feb. 
9, 1640-1, concerning Epiſcopacy, wherein is this pa- 
ragraph ;——* I muſt confeſs, when I look upon the 
«* Biſhops, or at leaſt upon ſome of them, and the way 
of their government, I wonder not at all at the mul- 

0 


niſhment, or to confiſcation of goods, or to impri- 


for 


titude of petitioners, and petitions that have this par- 
liament been preferred againſt them. But it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh between the perſons of 
the Biſhops, which are ſo obnoxious, and their func- 
tions and offices ; for there is no more weight in the 
argument, that becauſe the Biſhops have done amiſs; 
therefore take away Epiſcopacy, than there is in it, 
becauſe the judges of the common-law are in fault, 
therefore take away judges, and take away the com- 
mon law (7) 

[D] 4s is manifeſt from ſome original letters of his. ] 
2 firſt to Mr Wade, Mayor of Colcheſter, is as fol- 
o.. | 
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* Mx Mayor, | 3 
I received a letter the laſt weeke from Mr Alder- 
man Cole, in your abſence when you were att Nor- 
wich, it came not to my hands 'till the Frydaie mor- 
ninge, after I had diſpatched my letter to you with 
the intelligence of ſuch occurrencies, as happened 
that weeke heere in Parliament; thereuppon I 
thought fitt immediately to give ſome direccons in the 
buſines of Mrs Payne, to examine Mr Paine whether 
hee had ſent awaie into Ireland Sir John Sylyard's 
letter ; if it were gone, then to knowe to whome it 
was directed; if otherwiſe, uppon the producinge of 
it, to open it, and to ſee whether tneir bee any 


Parliament-houſe I acquainted the Parliament with 
it, whereuppon they made an order for tne ſearchinge 
of Mrs Paine's houſe, and to diſarme her, and to in- 
tercept all letters; I doubt not but Mr Cole hath 
imparted the buſines to you. And I ſhould have 
bene glad this weeke to have heard from you what 
hath beene done in it; I would likewiſe adviſe, that 
att the next quarter ſeſſions of the peace to be houlden 


her companie and ſervants who come not to church, 
that they ſhould bee indicted, and proclamacion made 
thereuppon accordinge to the ſtatute, that they maie 
bee convicted. As tor newes, wee had letters out of 
Ireland uppon Saterdaie laſt, whereby wee are in- 
formed, that the rebells do everie day gather ſtrength 
and increaſe in number; that there is a total defec- 
cion of nyne counties, and that they expect their ap- 
proach to Dublyn very ſuddainely. Wee have alrea- 
dy ſent over {yfty thouſand pounds, and are bor- 
roweinge two hundred thouſand pounds more for that 
© ſervice. The Lo. Leiuetenante is goeinge over with 
< ten regiments, which are to be devided into three 
* briggades. The firſt is to bee under the command 
of my Lo himſelf, the ſecond under his Leiutenante 
« generall, and the third under Sir Symon Harcourt, 
* whois to lie with his forces at Dublyn. The Chardge 
of a regiment for a yeare will come to threeſcore and 
* fix thouſand pownds att the leaſt, which beinge mul- 
* tiplied by tenn does come to a mighty ſome of mo- 
© ney, which muſt goe out of our purſes; and tis 
thought that that will not doe it, for the rebells are 
very ſtronge, and have already gotten moſt of the 
« greateſt townes of conſequence in Ireland, and where 
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© they meet with any oppoſicion from the Engliſh they 


* cutt their throats, and where they ſubmitte, they 
* ftripp them and turne them out of all they have. 
* Sir Symon Harcourt is now goeinge downe into 
* Cheſheire with Sir William Brewerton, to beat upp 
* drummes, and to raiſe men in thoſe parts beinge 
* neereſt, and beinge moſt convenient to bee ſent over 
* from thence. Wee have likewiſe ſent awaie inftruc- 


* cions to the Parliament of Scotland or the raiſinge of 


* men in the north parte of that kingdome. A fleete 
is preparinge to and ſecure the [Iriſh partes for 
* feare they ſhould have releif from forraigne partes, 


It is heere confidently reported, that the Kinge will 

bee at Yorke uppon Thurſdaie next; and Sir Arthur 
Ingram tells mee that his Majeſtie is to lie att his 
give the better credit to 


© houſe, which makes mee 
« myne intelligence. Yeaſterdaie one Thomas Beale 
© came to the Flouke of Commons, and informed that 
«* beinge under a bankes fide, hee heard two men ſaie 


2428 


(7) Nalſon, ubi 
ſupra, p. 771. 


thinge of danger in it: ſoe ſoone as I came to the 


for our borrough, that Mrs Paine, and ſoe many of 


that they had, with two hundred more, taken an 


© oath of ſecrecie att a lord's houſe who muſt not yett 
* be named, The bufines they were to doe was this, 


- uppon 


ww. 


(4) Nalfon, 


I, P 679, 690. 
Vol. 11. p. 7, 11, 
&c, 


(e) Whitelcck's 
Memorials, edit. 
1732, p. 59. 


(f) Ibid. p. 62. 
Mercurius Ruſti- 
cus, edit. 1646, 
P · 5 g 
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for the redreſs of grievances [E], and for bringing thoſe to juſtice who had rendered 


vol. themſelves moſt obnoxious to the people (d). 


In 1642, he was made one of the Licu- 


tenants of the county of Eſſex, in purſuance of the Parliament's ordinance for the mili- 
tia (e); and in Augult the ſame year came down to his þorough, and with Sir Thomas 
Barrington, the other repreſentative of it, publiſhed two orders againſt Sir John Lucas, 
proclaiming him guilty of high-treaſon, for intending to aſſiſt the King, &c. (f). 
But in proceſs of time, ſhocked at thoſe dangerous extremes which ſome were driving ar, 


he ap 


peared to be one of the worthy parriots who were for reforming the government, 


and not for totally ſubverting of it, like Cromwell, and other deteſtable tools of ambition. 
And therefore, from about the year 1644, though he continued in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, he concurred not with all the violent meaſures there taken (g), 


However, he ſo 


well maintained his reputation with all perſons of honeſty, candour, and moderation, 
that in September 1647, he was appointed one of the Parliament's Commiſſioners at the 


treaty of Newport in the iſle of Wight (+). 


uppon this daie they ſhould have come to the houſe, 
and quarteringe themſelves in ſeverall places about 
the paſſages from our houſe (being armed with ſwords 
and piſtalls) they ſhould have cutt all our throats ; 
at laſt they diſcovered this man ; whereuppon, one 
of them ſwearinge a great oath that they were diſco- 
vered, ranne his ſword att him, and thought hee had 
killed him, but the hurt proves to bee very flight; 


Worceſter's honſe and other great recuſants have 
beene this daie ſearched, but the men diſcribed can- 
not bee mett withall, nor any thinge yet of juſt feare 
diſcovered : The Lord More hath given ſome of re- 
bells m Ireland a defeate ; with one thouſand men 
hee mett with five thouſand Iriſh, and killed about 
a thouſand of their men and made the reſt runne 
awaie ; it is hoped that this loſſe will give them ſome 
diſcouragement. The Kinge of Portugall is in great 
diſtreſfe, and in great danger of looſinge his king- 
dome agaive ; I fent the order for diſarminge of Mrs 
Paine, and intercepting of letters down. to Mr Cole 
the laſt weeke, and my man delivered the letter to 
Mr Humberfton ; and the Parliament havinge bene 
poſſeſſed with the buſines, I ſhall bee glad to knowe 
what hath beene done in it And foe with the re- 
membrance of my kinde reſpects and love to yourſelf 
and the reſt of the Aldermen your b:ethren, I reſt 


Lyncolnes Inne, « Your aſſured lovinge friend, 


gber 17, 1641. « Har, GRIMS TOR.“ 


Another letter of his, dated November 4, 1642, 
runs thus: | 


MR Mayor, | | 

I had intelligence yeaſterdaie, about 3 of the clock, 
that ſome horſes were come from Hamburgh, where- 
of 3 were at Maningtree, and the reft ſtill on ſhip- 
board at Harwich ; whereuppon imediately I ſent 


likewiſe another warrant to the Mayor of Harwich 
and the Cap:aine of Langerfort, to ſeize upon thoſe 
horſes that are there on thippboard, with order to 
ſett riders of our owne uppon them, and to carrie 
them to the Parliament. Praie make ſtaie of thoſe 
horſes att Colcheſter, and ſoe ſoone as I heare from 
Harwich I will give your further direccions in this 


diſcoveringe thus much, that horſes were providinge 


hether to the kinge. That declaracion, together 
with thoſe inſtruccions which myſelf and the reſt of 
the Deputie- Leieuetenants of this county have re- 
ceived from both houſes of Parliament, givinge us 
authoritie to ſeaze uppon all horſes, money, and 
plate, which wee ſhall ſuſpect to bee intended to bee 
 imploied againſt the kingdome.* 

In another letter to the Mayor of the ſame town, 
dated the next day, he hath theſe words : 

I received yeaſternight late an order from the Par- 
liament concerning the ſpeedinge away of our horſes 
for draggoones, whereof I have here incloſed ſent 
you a coppie. I doubt not but you knowe by this 
time the great ſtraightes wee are in; the kinge beinge 
now approached very neare to the cittie with a great 
army; and our army att a great diſtance, ſoe as I 
feare the Earle of Eſſex will not bee able to come in 
time enough to releive us; by this order you maie 


„ a «a a aa 


this man is now under examination, and the Earle of 


downe my warrant to ſtaie them at Maningtree, and 


buſines ; there came out a declaracion not longe ſince, 


at Hamburgh and in Denmarke to be brought over 


There he behaved himſelf ſo handſomely to 
| King 


* perceive wee are commanded to appoint receivers of 
* the horſes, as for this parte of the country noe place 
* ſoe fitt as Colchefler—'I herefore I muſt intreate you 
to take the care of this buſines — l have made out 
* warrants into all tliefe partes to the conſtables for 
* the callinge in of ſuch monies as are ſubſcribed far, 
* as allſce to return the names of ſuch as have not ſub- 
* ſcribed, or not in a proportion anſwearable to their 
© eſtates.” | 

Anothker letter of his to the ſame, dated November 
16, 1642, is as follows: 

We have received letters from Mr Strickland, 


agent for the Parliament in the Low- Countries, that 


* the queene is cominge over wich many ſhipps, in 
which ſhee brings with her money, amunition, ard 
30co old ſoulatcrs, and that ber purpoſe is to land 
att Harwich ; by his intelligence ſhee ſhould ſett out 


hope will ſtaie her a while, untill wee bee a little 
better provided for her comeinge in our parts. I 
ſuppoſe the deſigne is to make Kent and Eſſex the 
ſeat of the warre, for the kinge is gone over the 
Thames at Kingſton, and tis thought hee will paſſe 
through Surrey into Kent. And if the kinge with 
his foices on the one fide, and the queene wich her 
forces on the other fide, ſhall comand the Thames 
eaſtward, they will then bee able not onely to inter- 
cept all manner of releif of fewell or victuall which 


wiſe overthrowe their trade, which evidently in a 
ſhort time wil bee their ruine and deſtruction. If the 
queene doe land there, Colcheſter is likely to bee 
the firſt towne they will fall upon 

In another letter of the 23d following, he has theſe 
words : 

Since my lad letter wee have received advertiſe- 
* ments out of 'the Low-Countries, that the queene 
hath altered her reſolution of landing at Harwich ; 
nevertheleſſe 1 thinke it very neceſſary j ou ſhould 
take into your conſiderations the fortifying of your 
towne, for it is poſſible that this is given out to make 
us the more ſecure. — You knowe the Parliament 
hath given 15001. for the makinge your towne and 
the blockhouſe defenſible ; if that will not doe it 


S ®.ca ̃ wü r - a. a ae 6 a 6a a oo: ao w- XS - 6 


towne together with our lives and eſtates —As for 
the men you ſent upp with a fortnight's pay in hand, 
they ſay it was given them but to come upp, and 


they will have paie heere likewiſe for that time, or- 


elſe they will not ſerve; and they wil bee comanded 
but by whome they liſt, and goe noe further than 
they pleaſe. They have moſt of them diſcharged 
themſelves.* 

LZ] He was in moſt of the committees for the redreſs 
of grievances.) Namely, in the year 1640, in the 
committee that examined the new canons (8) ; and in 
the committee appointed to conſider of the breach of 
privileges, in the two former parliaments (9). He was, 
in 1641, one of the committee to prepare the charge 
againſt the Earl of Strafford ; and one of thoſe mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, who were appointed to 
be preſent at the examination of witneſſes, preparatory 
to that Earl's tryal (10). In 1642, he was in the com- 
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mittee, named ſor vindicating the privileges of parlia- 
ment, upon occaſion of the King's going to the Houſe 
of Commons to demand the ſive members: and in the 
committee for Iriſh affairs; in which laſt he made, Ja- 
nuary 5, 1641-2, an excellent ſpeech, at Guild -hall, 
concerning the power and privileges of parliament. 
[F] That 


g) © And conti. 


nu*d rather thin 


Concurred with 
tlicm,” as the 
Lord Clatendan 
exprell2; it, 
Hitgry ut the 


Rebellion, edie. 
173 3.0. Vol. 


VI. p. 753. 


(b) Ibid. 
Ruſhwor'h's 
H-ſt, Col. V.1, 


VII. p. 1263. 


Wi cleck's Me- 
morials, p. 234. 
Sir Edw, Wal- 
ker's Huter. cal 


D. ſc :urſes, 


to ſea this day, but the winde is croſſe, which 1 


maie bee brought to the cittie that waie, but like- 


(8) Nalſon, Val, 
I. P» 679. 


(9) Ibid. p. 690. 
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Kins Charles the Firſt, that his Majeſty was well fatizfied with him; and after his return 
to parliament, he preſſed the acceptance of the King's conceſſions: on which account, 
and becauſe he was one of the commiſſioners for diſbanding the army, he was in the num- 
ber of thoſe who were forcibly excluded the Houſe by a party of ſoldiers (i). After the 
cruel and violent death of King Charles the Firſt, he ſeems to have ſo much diſliked his 
own country, and the new form of government, that he quitted his recorderſhip of Col- (*) Cennet, ind. 
cheſter, and went and travelled beyond-ſea for a while [#]. How long he ſtaid abroad 3 
doth not appear ; but, in 1656, he was elected one of the ſixteen repreſentatives for the (9) _ _— | 
county of Eſſex, in Oliver Cromwell's parliament, according to the new inſtrument of Hertfordſhire, by 
government. And not being approved by the Council, he joined in a moſt excellent re- Sr Hey | 
monſtrance with ſeveral other perſons of the greateſt worth and eſtatò, thus diſapproved ee 
and ſet aſide (k). In February 1659-60, he was choſen one of the new Council of State () Idem ibid. 
[G]; in whom the executive power was lodged by the remains of the Long-Parliament * 37 
that reſtored King Charles the Second (/). And a few months after, was alſo choſen (9) Not 26 years, 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in the Healing Parliament, which met April 25, 1660 Cx ms, 
(n). May 11, following, he failed to Holland with Sir John Granville, in order to wait vbi pra, p. 465+ 
upon King Charles the Second at Breda (n). After the King's arrival in his dominions 60 Chas 
Sir Harbottle was much in his favour, and had the honour of entertaining him, on the ibid. p. a6, 
25th of June, at his houſe in Lincoln's-inn-fields (o). Upon preſenting the money-bills to _ 
his Majeſty, September 13, he made an elegant and loyal ſpeech, of which part is given mand ee 
in the note [H]. Having thus heartily concurred in the reſtoration and eſtabliſhment of (+) s. Taylor's 
King Charles the Second, he was rewarded, on the third of November, 1660, with the Fife7 o pen 
Maſterſhip of the Rolls (p) ; which honourable office he diſcharged for above three and 4. b. 213. 
twenty years () with great abilities and integrity (r). He was alſo appointed, in 1660, 1 
Chief. Steward of the Burgh of St Albans (5), and Recorder of Harwich (f); and from Cocbetter, in if 
the Reſtoration to the time of his death, continued one of the repreſentatives in Parliament e repreſenta» 
for the Burgh of Colcheſter (2). For ſeveral years he entertained Dr Gilbert Burnet, 
afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, as his chaplain, or preacher at the Rolls (w), and greatly 8 
aſſiſted and encouraged him in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of England [1]. BUK 


BURNET 
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Sir Harbottle never obliged the world with any thing of his own, but he publiſhed the [G ZI TJ. 


Reports of his father-in-law Sir George Croke, Knight [K J. He died December 31, 

1683, aged about ninety (*); and was buried in the chancel of St Michael's church in (x) Wood, ubi 
St Albans [L]. He was twice married: His firſt lady was Mary, daughter of Sir George the 
Croke juſt now mentioned, by whom he had iſſue, George, Samuel, Mary, and Eliza- 


| beth. George married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Sir Edward Alſton of London, 


M. D. but died without iſſue. Whereupon the title and eſtate deſcended to Samuel the 


[FJ That he quitted his recorderſhip of Colcheſter] 


Upon which occaſion, he writ the following letter, 


July 6, '1649, to the Mayor of that town. 

* Soe long as I was in a capacitie of ſerveing the 
* towne of Colcheſter, with a poſſibility of reſettling 
* myſelf in the county, I was willing to retayne the 
place of Recorder there, but a ſad hand of Providence 
* hath nowe otherwiſe diſpoſed of affayres, and having 
© loſt my deare yooke fellow, I knowe not howe to 
* ſpend 'my tyme better, than in giveing my ſonne 
* ſome education abroad, with whom | intend to travell, 
* if I may have leave ſo to do, which I hope to ob- 
© teyne, therefore out of conſcience, and the true love 
and affetion which I beare to the towne, that their 
« ſervice may not ſuffer by my abſence, I do hereby 
* abſolutely make void the place by my ſurrender, de- 
* firing you to enter it amongſt your records, and to 


give notice thereof to the free-burgiſſes, at a general 


hall, where according to your charter and conſtitu- 
tions, you may procede to the choice of another 
c (1 1 | | 

[G) He was choſen one of the new Council of State] 
This council conſiſted of thirty-one perſons, with Ge- 
neral Monk at their head: molt of them men of inte- 
grity, and well affected to kingly government, as J. 
Phillips affirms (12). Or, according to Dr Skinner 
(13), moſt of them for their character, and good incli- 
nations towards the King's ſervice, were accounted of 
the very choice and flower of the Houſe of Commons. 

[EH] He made an elegant and loyal ſpeech, of which 
part is given in the note.) It began thus, * Sir, The 
royal favour and fatherly kindneſs unto your people, 
© hath naturalized their affections to your perſon, and 
* their obedience to your precepts. And as it is their 
duty, ſo it is their deſire to manifeſt the truth and 
reality thereof, by ſupporting and upholding that 
* grandeur and ſplendor which is due to the majeſty of 
g — a prince as yourſelf. And therefore 
they have reſolved uno flatu and nemine contradicente, 


to make up your Majeſty's conſtant and ordinary re- 
VOL. IV. No. 203. 


ſecond 


venue, twelve hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
Ec (14). 

[7] And greatly aſſiſted and encouraged him in his 
Hiflory of the Reformation of the Church of England.] 
This the Doctor thankfully acknowledges in the fol- 
lowing words, ——* I muſt acknowledge myſelf highly 
* obliged by the favour and bounty of the honourable 
Maſter of the Rolls, Sir Harebottle Grimſtone, of 


digreſſion, if I would undertake to fay all that the 
ſubje& will bear : the whole nation expreſſed their 
value of him, upon the moſt ſignal occafion, when 
they made him their mouth and ſpeaker in that bleſ- 
{ed aſſembly which called home their King, after 
which real evidence, all little commendations may be 
well forborn. The obligations he has laid on me are 
ſuch, that as the gratitude and ſer vice of my whole 
life, is the only equal return I can make for them ; 
ſo, as a ſmall tribute, I judge myſelf obliged to make 
my acknowledgements in this manner, for the leiſure 
I enjoy under his protection, and the ſupport I re- 
ceive from him ; and if this work does the world 
any ſervice, the beſt part of the thanks is due to him, 
that furniſhed me with particular opportunities of 
carrying it on (15). | | | 
LX] But he publiſhed the reports of his father-in-law 
Sir George Croke, Knight.) They were publiſhed un- 
der the title of, Reports and ſelect caſes of law, &c." 
in three volumes folio : the firſt containing caſes and 
reports in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: the ſecond, 
in the reign of King James I. and the third, in the 
reign of King Charles I Lond. 1657, 1658, 1661, 
Sir George Croke was one of the juſtices of the King's 
Bench, and died 15 February, 1541-2 (16). 

[LJ And was baried in the chancel of St Michael's 
church in St Albans) And not in the church of Gor- 
hambury, as Mr Wood ſays by a miſtake (17), there 
— no ſuch church. 
pariſh of St Michael's, famous for having been the reſi- 
dence of Sir Nicolas Bacon, Lord- Keeper, and of his 
ſon, cio a Lord Viſcount Verulam (18). 0 
27 


11 S222... a0 4.4 @ SS. 


Gorhambury is a manor in the col. 


(14) Kennet, ubi 
ſupra, &c. p. 254. 


whoſe worth and goodneſs to me I mult make a largg— 


(15) Preface to 
Part I. of the 
Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, 
P. 3. 


(16) Wood's 
Athenz, as a- 
bove, col. 15. 


(17) Ubi ſupra, 
15. 


(18) Chauncy, 
ubi ſupra, p. 464. 
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(y) Chauncy, 
ubi ſupra, p. 465. 
T. Jekyl's Gen, 
M. 

Itich C:mpend;- 
um, edit. 1735, 


p. 254. 


(*) Pag. 465. 


(a) Pag. 3. 
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ſecond ſon, Who married, firſt, Elizabeth, daughter of Heneage Finch Earl of Not- 
tingham z and ſecondly, Anne, daughter of John Tufton Earl of Thanet, and left a 
daughter by each of them, but no fon. Of Sir Harbottle's two daughters, Mary was 
married to Sir Capel Luckyn of Meſſing-hall in Eſſex, and was grandmother to the 
prelent Lord Grimſton, whoſe father was adoptive heir to Sir Samuel Grimſton; and 
Elizabeth became the wife of Sir George Grubham- How, of Banvick in the county of 
Wilts, Bart. Sir Harbottle's ſecond lady was Anne, daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon of 
Cultord hall in Suffolk, Knight, and telict of Sir Thomas Meautys, of Gorhambury 
near Sc Alban's, of whoſe heirs Sir Harbottle bought that manor and eſtate (y). Sir 
Henry Chauncy gives this character of him (z). He had a nimble fancy, a quick appre- 
henſion, a rare memory, an eloquent tongue, and a found judgment, which parts he held 
to the laſt: he was a perſon of free accels, ſociable in company, ſincere to his friend, 
hoſpitable in his houſe, charitable to the poor, and an excellent maſter to his ſervants, 


GRINDAL [Ep MU DJ a very learned and pious prelate of the XV Ith century, 
and one of the firſt reformers of our religion under Queen Elizabeth, was born about the 
year 1519, in a little angle of the county of Cumberland, called Cowpland or Copland, 
at Henſingham in the pariſh of St Begh's. The hiſtorian of his life, the laborious Mr 
Strype, gives us no account of his family, which he ſays (a) he is unable to trace. Our 


Prclate, after having gone through his grammar ftudies, was ſent to the univerſity of 


college, probably with a view of ſome exhibition or other encouragement ; and from thence 


Reg. Acad. 


(5) MS. de Cuſt. 
Per brochian. 
Faſti Eccl, Ang. 
P+ 394. i 

Le Neve's Lives 
of the Biſhops, 
Ec. P. i. p. 30. 


; (e) Ex Regiſt. 
Acad. 


＋ Reg. Weſt, 


(1) Mr Strype, 
who by miſtake 
quotes Fuller's 
Ch. HA. for 
this paſſage, in- 
ſtead of his Hiſt, 
of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, p. 
127, thinks 

t Reſe laſt words 
ſheuld rather be, 
For icoo years 
after Chriſt. 


(2) Fuller's Hiſt. 
of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, 

p · 127. | 


Cambridge, where three colleges may boaſt of him; Magdalen college firſt entertained 
him, and gave him his earlieſt ſeaſoning ; afterwards he became a member of Chriſt's 


removed to Pembroke-Hall, where he was choſen fellow in 1538, as ſoon as he was ca- 
pabl- of a fellowſhip, being then Bachelor of Arts “. In 1540 he was choſen Junior- 
Treifurer of the college, and next year commenced Maſter of Arts. In 1548 he was de- 
clared public Proctor of the univerſity, and next year became Preſident of Pembroke- Col- 
lege (5), and is often called in the acts of the univerſity, Afiſtens Vicecancellarii in judiciis, 
i. e. the Vicechancellor's aſſiſtant in matters judiciary, Being now Bachelor in Divinity, 
he was this ſame year, 1549, admitted Lady Margaret's public preacher in Cambridge, 
by the unanimous conſent ot the Maſters and Prefidents of the univerſity (c); and when 
an extraordinary Act was commenced this year for the entertainment of King Edward's 
viſirors at Cambridge, Grindal was one of the four diſpurants choſen out of the whole uni- 
verſity [A]; at which diſputation he acquitted himſelf with great honour and applauſe. 
Thus our divine made a very conſiderable figure in the univerſity before he began to be 
diſtinguiſhed in the Church, where his firſt appearance was in 1550, when he removed to 


London, being appointed by Ridley, then Biſhop of that ſee, to be his chaplain [B]; 


and the year following, Auguſt 24, was collated to the chantorſhip of St Paul's cathedral, 
by his patron Biſhop Ridley, who had before deſigned him the prebend of Cantrelles in 


the church of St Paul's, but was obſtructed by the Council [C]. The ſame year he was, 


through Ridley's means, made one of the King's chaplains [DJ. In July 1352 a Prebend 
of Weſtminſter was conferred on him for life , though he afterwards reſigned it to Bi- 
ſhop Bonner. In November following he was nominated for a Biſhopric in the North, 


but 


[4] Grindal was one of the four diſputants elected 


out of the whale univerſity.) The viſitors appointed by 
King Edward VI. were, Goodrich, Biſhop of Ely; 
Ridley, Biſhop of Rochefler ; Sir William Paget, Sir 
Thomas Smith, Sir John Cheke, Dr Mey, and Dr 
Wendy, all very learned men ; and the queſtions to be 
diſputed were, * Whether tranſubſtantiation could be 
proved by plain and manifeſt words of ſcripture ; 
© and, whether it might be collected and confirmed by 
the conſent of Fathers for theſe thouſand years paſt (1) 
Grindal was one who aſſerted the negative, the other 
three diſputants being Pern, Gueſt, and Pilkington (2). 
The diſputation may be ſeen at large in Fox's Marty ro- 
logy. 

7 B] Ii 1550 he removed to London, being appointed 
Biſhop Ridley's chaplain.) Soon after his removal, 
Martin Bucer, the King's Divinity-Profeſſor, having oc- 
caſion to write from Cambridge, upon certain buſineſs 
of the Biſhop, ſtiles our divine, eximium eruditione & 
ſietate, membrum Chriſti præcipuum, & colleg am ſuum 
in ſanttifſimo admi niſtrandi verbi Dei munere ; i. e. 
* eminent for his learning and piety, a chief member 
of Chriſt, and his aſſociate in the moſt ſacred miniſtry 
of the word of God.“ Such a character, from ſo 
great a man, does too much honour to our prelate, to 
be paſled over in ſilence. 

CJ He deſigned him the prebend of Cantrelles, but was 
objirufted by the Council) When the Biſhop, upon a 
vacancy of this prebendſhip, was going to collate his 
chaplain Grindal to it, one Thomas, clerk of the Coun- 
cil and a great favourite with King Edward, laboured 
with the King and Council to obtain it for himſelf ; 


but the Biſhop not caring to beſtow it upon him, let- 
ters were Written to the Biſhop by ſome of the Council, 


to flay his collation. of the prebend; ſome of them hav- 


ing procured it to be ſettled for the furniſhing the 
King's ſtables, 


who thereupon applied to Cheke, Wroth, and Cecyl, 
at Court, to interpoſe with the King, that with the 


favour of the Council he might have leave to give this 


living to his well-deſerving chaplain, who was with- 


© out preferment, and to whom he would grant it with 
all his heart, that ſo he might have him continually 


© with him, and in his dioceſe to preach, adding, that 
© he was known to be both of vertue, honeſty, diſ- 
* cretion, wiſdom, and learning 
cannot tell whether, after all this, Grindal enjoyed 
Cantrelles or not, but the Chantorſhip of St Paul's, 


which was of greater value, becoming vacant ſoon af- 


ter, the Biſhop gave him that (3). 5 

[D] Was appointed one of the King's chaplains.) In 
December 1551. a reſolution was taken by the King's 
Council, that his Majeſty ſhould retain fix chaplains, 


whoſe employment was thus fixed. Two of them were 


always to be with the King in waiting ; the other four 
to be ſent over the kingdom, efpecially the remoter 
counties, to preach to the common people, and to in- 
ſtruct them in the principles of true religion, and obe- 
dience to their prince. Theſe fix were afterwards re- 
duced to four, and Grindal was one of theſe ; the 
others being Dr Bill, Dr Harley, (afterwards Biſhop of 
Hereford) and Dr Pern. Their annual falaries were 
40 J. each (4). | | 


I]. He 


This extremely troubled the Biſhop, 


ſu pra. 


Mr Stry pe ſays, he 


(3) Strype, P. 
„ 


(4) Fuller, ubi 


bi 
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but did not obtain it IE] and a little before King Edward's death, a report went, 


Ridley being to be tranſlated to the ſee. of Durham, Grindal was to ſucceed him in Lon- 
don, being then but 33 years old. Upon the death of King Edward in 1553, he retired 


into Germany, to avoid the perſecution under Queen Mary, and ſettled at Straſburg, and 
applied himſclf with great diligence to learn the German language, in order that he might 


preach in the churches there. 


In 1554 he was engaged in the diſputes among the Engliſh 


at Franckfort, concerning a new model and form of worſhip, varying from the laſt cor- 
rected liturgy under King Edward the Sixth. He was alſo a moſt diligent collector of 
the writings und agcounts of the ſufferers in England for the Proteſtant religion, and greatly 
aſſiſted Mr John Fox in compiling his Martyrology, both by his continual advice, and 
by ſupplying him with materials for it, moſt of which he drew up and methodized him- 


ſelf, ſo that Fox's work was only to tranſlate into Latin (e). 


Mary, in 1558, he returned to England, and was employed in many weighty eecleſiaſti- 
cal aftairs for the reformation of religion, under 


Queen Elizabeth. He was concerned in 


drawing up a form of prayer and public worſhip, which was to be preſented to the Queen's 
firſt Parliament; and was alſo one of the eight Proteſtant divines, choſen to enter the liſt 
againſt the Popiſh prelates, in a public diſputation, a more particular account of which is 
to be found in Strype's Annals of the Reformation (F). He was generally appointed to (f) 
preach before the Queen, Privy-Council, &c. upon public occaſions ; and was likewiſe ch. 


one of her Majeſty's commiſſioners in the North for the royal viſitation, to require the 


_ eath of ſupremacy, to inſpect cathedrals and the manners of the clergy, to deſtroy the in- 


(5) Strype's Life 
of Abp Cranmer, 
lib. it, e. 5 


ſtruments of ſuperſtition and idolatry, &c. 


This viſitation alſo extended to the univerſi- 


ties; and at that of Cambridge, Dr Young was removed from the Maſterſhip of Pem- 
broke-hall for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy, and Grindal choſen in his room in 1559 *, 
though he at firſt declined it; but the college urged him ſo ſtrongly to accept it, that at 
laſt he yielded to their ſollicitations [F]. The ſame year he was nominated to the biſhop- 
ric of London, in the room of Biſhop Bonner depoſed ; but labouring under ſome ſcruples 


with regard to the habits, and certain ceremonies required to be uſed 
ſhops, he conſulted Peter Martyr, then Profeſſor of Divinity at Zurich in Swiſſerland [G]; 


[E] He was nominated for a biſhopric in the North, 
but did nat obtain it.] What this northern biſhopric 
was, to which Grindal was nominated, we are left to 
conjecture. It was concluded in the year 155 2. by the 
King and his Council, that the biſhopric of Durham, 
then void by the deprivation of Tonſtal, ſhould be di- 
vided into two, and they had it under conſideration 
how to place fit and able perſons in them, as appears by 
King Edward's memorial, publithed by Mr Strype, in 
his life of Archbiſhop Cranmer (5). + here is little 
doubt but that Grindal, being a north country man, 
was pitched upon for one of theſe biſhoprics : for the 
King's memorial, juſt mentioned, was writ by hin in 
October, 1552, ard in the next month Biſhop Ricicy 


wrote a letter to Sir John Gate and Sir William Cecil, 
wherein he gives God thanks, for that it had pleaſed 


* him to move the heart of the King's Majeſty to chuſe 
* ſuch a man, o ſuch godly qualities as Grindal, unto 
* ſuch a room;' and begs to have the collation of the 
provend which would be vacant upon Grindal's remove. 

ut all this came to nothing, there being then, ſays 
* Mr Strype, a great topping courtier, that put an end 


to this pious purpoſe of ſupplying thoſe parts where 


(6) Strype, p. 8, 


* ignorance and ſuperſtition moit prevailed, with two 
* Biſhops. For by his ſway he got the whole biſſiopric 
: Cw and ſettled as a temporal eſlate upon him- 

ſelf (6). | 


[F] Thecollege urged him ſo ftrongly to accept it, that 


at laſt pe FN to tbeir ſo/licitations.) The college 
de 


now, looked on Grindal, who was at this time Biſhop 
ele& of London, as deſigned for the higheſt honours of 
the Church, and therefore, as well as in regard to his 
ſuperior merit, they were very defirous of ſecuripg 
him for their patron, and wrote him a moſt affectionate 
letter, upon the removal of their late maſter Dr Young, 
ſaying, The time was now came, that they had the 
liberty to chooſe him not only for their Maſter, but 
alſo their Patron and Defender. That the very day 
after Dr Young's deprivation, they haſtened, and, with 
one mind and vote, unanimouſly choſe him their 


© Cuſtos: adding, that they hoped he would not retuſe 


that houſe which educated him, nor reject the higheſt 
© place there, ſince there was a time when he had not 
© refuſed the loweſt z nor yet forſake thoſe men who 
© had preſerved his memory when he was abſent ; and 
* laſtly, they prayed him, to embrace them who ſtrove 
© together in loving him; and to receive them into his 


protection.“ And when Grindal declined their offer, 


they wrote to the King's viſitors, to deſire them to 
* exhort him by their influence and authority to accept 


by ſuch as were Bi- 


and 


it;“ and alſo wrote again to him, to perſwade him, 
notwithſtanding his advancement to the biſhopric, to 
be their head, telling him they had had ſeveral Biſhops 
for their Maſters He was prevailed on by this re- 
newed entreaty, to accept the government of their 
college, which he held but a little time, his other 
weighty affairs in the Church hindring his refidence 
there; and he ſeems to have reſigned in May 1562, 


if not before (7). he three next maſters who ſuc- (7) Strype, p. 
cceded were all recommended by him, ſo great was the 310. 


reipect and eſteem the college bore him, and which 
they took every opportunity of teſtifying In one of 
their letters.to him, {and there are ſeveral preſerved in 
the college, expreſſing the love, honour, and high ve- 
neration they had for him) there is this paſſage ; 
From the time you firſt purged us from the dreg: of 
* Popery, and took us under your care, we have had 
* ample experience of your patronage and favour, and 
in you alone we have repoſed all our counſel and 
hope. N 

[G] But labouring under ſome ſcruples with regard 
to the habits and certain ceremonies required to be uſed by 
Biſhops, he conſulted Peter Martyr.) The Reformed in 
thoſe times thought, that in order to the compleat 
freeing the Church of Chriſt from the errors and cor- 
ruptions of Rome, every uſage and cuſtom practiſed by 
that apoſtate and idolatrous Church ſhould be aboliſh- 
ed; that all the ceremonies and circumſtances of reli- 
gious worſhip ſhould be entirely abrogated, and that the 
lervice of God ſhould be moſt fimple, ſtripped of all 
that ſhew, pomp, and appearance, that had been uſed 
before. This opinion, which the late Engliſh exiles 
had more particularly imbibed, gave riſe to Grindal's 
doubts, whether he might with a ſafe conſcience accept 
of a biſbopric, as he muſt ſubmit to many of theſe 
things if he did ; therefore he communicated his doubts 
in a letter to Peter Martyr, in Auguſt 1559, which 
came to his hands in October following, deſiring his 


ſpeedy reſolution of them, that he might, according to 


the light which he ſhould give him, accept the epiſco- 


pal office, or refuſe it One of theſe doubts was con- 
concerning impropriations which were to be annexed 
to biſhoprics: for the Queen, chiefly to gratify ſome 
of her courtiers, now made exchanges with ber Biſhops, 
by the authority of a late act of parliament, taking 
to herſelf their antient good manors and lordſhips, and 
making over to them in exchange, tythes and impra- 


priations. This was extremely regretted by thoſe firſt 


Biſhops, who ſcrupled whether they ſhould comply in 


a point fo injurious to the revenues of their reſpective 
1 ſees, 


2429 
tant pur of is 
ſhops, p. 178. 


Upon the death of Queen (% ses the 1.ife 
of ſoux Fox in 
this work. 


chap. Ve. Þ» 88. 


Faſti, p. 424. 
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and though he was nominated to the biſhopric in July, he did not abſolutely accept it tilf 
December, being conſecrated the 2 1ſt of that month, together with Cox Biſhop'ele& of 
Ely, Barlow of Chicheſter, and Scory of Hereford ; and theſe four (together with Parker, 
preferred to the fee of Canterbury) were the firſt made prelates in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth [H]. In the year 1560, our Biſhop was made one of the Queen's eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſioners, appointed by the Parliament to inſpect into the manners of the clergy, and 
regulate all matters of the Church, He was alſo appointed by the Queen's ſpecial letters to 
be one of her commiſſioners for changing certain chapters uſed for leſſons, for others more 
edifying to the common people; and for the making a new calendar for the Book of 
670 Stryp-'s Life Common- Prayer, for adorning of chancels, and preſcribing good orders for the collegiate 
9 Abb. Grindal, churches. The ſame year he, in conjunction with the Archiſhop of Canterbury and the 


2.4.30 


p. 53: | | 
The inftrumene Biſhop of Ely, wrote a private letter to the Queen, to perſwade her to marry. He alſo, 


fer vniting the 
pariſh of St Mary 
Axe to St An- 
drew Underſhatt, 
may be ſeen at 
large in the ap- 
pendix to the Re- 
pertorium Eccle- 


baſticur, No. iii the living (g). This year the Biſhop alſo held his primary viſitation of his dioceſe. In 
| | | 1363, 


biſhopric before he received it: but Martyr's advice 
was agreeable to what Grindal had done, that he 
ſhould not decline it, becauſe of the great want cf mini- 
ſters (8), for that it was greatly to be hoped, that if ſuch. 
men as he ſat at the helm, many, if not all, of theſe 
things might be redreſſed. Grindal had alſo aſked his 
advice in other matters ; firſt, as to the dealing with 
obnoxious papiſts, and whether popiſh prieſts ſhould be 
continued in their places, or admitted to livings. Mar- 


with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, this year reformed the kalendar, and ordered that the 
ten commandments in Engliſh ſhould be ſer upon the eaſt wall of every church throughout 
the kingdom, In the year 1561, our Biſhop unired the pariſh church of St Mary Axe 
to St Andrew Underſhaft, upon the ſpecial petition of the pariſhioners of the former, 


ſees, which muſt ſuffer conſiderably by theſe exchan- 
ges, and by which all hope would be cut off of reſtor- 
ing the tythes ſo long unjuſtly detained from the re- 
ſpective churches for the maintenance of the incum 
bents. Another point at which Grindal ſtuck, was 
wearing certain peculiar garments, whether extra /acra, 
or in /acris. Peter Martyr, in the beginning of No- 
vember wrote him an anſwer. And firſt with regard to 
impropriations, he thought that Grindal had no occa- 
ſion to be ſollicitous ; ſince it was a thing not in his 
power, whence, or how the Queen thought proper to 
provide a ſupport for her Biſhops and the pariſh mini- 
ſters. With reſpect to wearing a cap, whether round 
or {quare, and a gown upon ordinary occaſions, when 
they were not employed about holy things, his judg- 
ment was, that they ſhould not diſpute more than was 
neceſſary about them, ſince ſuperſtition ſeemed not 
Pony concerned in them. But as for the habits to 
e uſed in the miniſtry of holy things, ſince they car- 
ried an appearance of the maſs, and were mere remains 
of Popery, he obſerved that it was the opinion of Bul- 
linger the chief miniſter of Zurich, that they were to 
be refrained from by Grindal, leſt by his example, a 
thing that was ſcandalous, ſhould be confirmed. Bur 
_ Martyr ſaid, that though he was always againſt the uſe 
of ſuch ornaments, yet he ſaw the preſent danger, leſt 
they ſhould be excluded the office of preaching ; and 


forgotten, but for the future nothing ſhould be admits: 
ted contrary to the preſent religion, and that ſuch as 
ſhould hereafter be preſented by patrons to the Biſhops 
for livings, ſhould not be by them inſtituted, unlcſs 
they ſubſcribed to the religion eſtabliſhed. Secondly, 
whether the ſacramental bread ſhould be unleavened ;' 
that is, wafer. Martyr anſwered, the Churches abroad 
every where uſed it. Thirdly, about going the per- 
ambulation in the Rogation weeks, which ſeemed to 
have been derived from the perambulations or walkings 
of the heathens. Martyr anſwered, that if God _ 
were prayed to therein, ſuperſtition would be avoided ; 
but that endeavours ought to be uſed to explode ſuch 
cuſtoms as relicks of the Amorites, and both magiſtrates 


purſuance of this advice, Grindal, the firſt Rogation 
ſeaſon after his conſecration, ordered that the miniſters 


that perhaps there might be ſome hopes, that as altars 
and images were already taken away, ſo thoſe appear- 
ances of the maſs might in time be likewiſe removed, 
if Mr Grindal and others, who had taken upon them 
epiſcopacy, would uſe their endeavours. But notwith- 
ftanding, if it came not to good effect, yet if he ſhould 
decline the office, another might ſucceed in his place, 
who would not care to have thoſe relics rejected, but 


perhaps would rather defend, cheriſh, and maintain 


them. He was therefore, he ſaid, more backward to 
adviſe him to refuſe the biſhopric, than to refuſe the 
uſe of veſtments. But becauſe he ſaw that ſcandals of 
that kind were by all means to be avoided, he more 
eaſily had yielded to Bullinger's opinion abovemention- 
ed. But if altars and images had been continued and 
preſerved, then he plainly thought that Grindal ought 
not by any means to engage in the epiſcopal office. In 
general, he adviſed him to do nothing againſt his 
conſcience. He acknowledged that the queſtions he 
had ſent him, had difficulty in them ; and therefore 
excuſed himſelf that he had not imparted his counſel 
ſooner, ſince it could not be eafily given. He added, 
that when he was at Oxford, though he was a canon, 
he would never wear a ſurplice in the choir. He knew 
that his example was no juſt confirmation of Grindal, 
but that which moved him then, and ftill did, might 
perhaps have ſome force with him, viz. that that was 
not to be done which might confirm the practice of 
what his conſcience did not approve. The ſame year, 
in October and November, Mr Grindal wrote other 
letters to Martyr, for his advice. One of his queſtions 
was, Whether, ſeeing he was not at liberty with 
regard to the veſtments, he ſhould accept of the 
epiſcopal function offered him, becauſe of the im- 
poſition of the matters abovementioned ? Martyr's 
anſwer came too late, for Grindal had accepted of the 


ſhould make a perambulation only, not a proceſſion; 
that they ſhould ſuffer no banners, or other marks of 
ſuperſtition to be carried ; that the miniſters ſhould go 
without ſurplices or lights, and uſe no drinkings, 
except the diſtance of the place required ſome neceſſary 
relief ; and to uſe at convenient places, the form of 
prayers and thankſgivings appointed by the Queen's in- 
junctions. | | 
[H] Theſe were the firft made prelates in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.) It ought to be remembred, that 
theſe five prelates had the honeſty and courage to pre- 
fer a petition to the Queen, for the granting ſeveral 
things of great uſe and benefit to the Church: as, to 
ſtop the exchanging of Biſhops lands for the great tythes 
and impropriations in the Crown, which the Parliament 
had empowered her to do, to the great detriment of 
the epiſcopal ſees, and diſabling the Biſhops from en- 
couraging learning, and exerciſing that hoſpitality 
which was expected from them: and they offered he 
as an equivalent, 1000 marks a year during their lives. 
They alſo beſought her Majeſty, in behalf of ſmall bi- 
ſhoprics, and of the inferior clergy, as may be ſeen 
more at large in the annals of the Reformation (9). 
The excellent letter itſelf may alſo be ſeen in the life of 
Archbiſhop Parker. The petition however had but 
little effect. — 
It muſt be obſerved, that an exchange of lands was 
in hand between the Queen and our Biſhop, even be- 
fore his conſecration, but was not fully ſettled; and till 
this was done, he could not compound for his firſt 
fruits, the conſequence of which was, that it hindered 
him from exerciſing his epiſcopal function; to remedy 
which inconvenience, he was obliged to have the 
Queen's expreſs authority, which ſhe gave him by let- 
_ to impower him to exerciſe his eccletiaſtical juriſ- 
iction. | 


[7] Be 


who for ſeveral years had been without an incumbent, on account of the narrow revenue of 


(8) Ibids p · 28, 
29, 30. 


tyr adviſed, that for peace ſake, all paſt ſhould be 


and people ought to be inſtructed againſt them. In 


(9) Annal. Re- 
form, p · 98. 


(10) 8 = 
Life 2 


p. 91, 92, 93s 
94» 


 #s of himſelf, and by nature. 


of Grindal. 
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1563, he, together with the Archbiſhop and ſome Civilians, was employed in preparing 4 
book of ſtatutes for Chriſt- Church Oxford, which as yet had no fixed ſtatutes. This year 
he alſo greatly aſſiſted the Engliſh Merchants in their ſettlement at Embden in Eaſt-Frieze- 
land (5) [J]. The ſame year he wrote animadverſions upon Juſtus Velſius's Cbriſtiani 


Hominis Norma [K]. 


the clergy to uniformity [LL]. October 3, 


the celebrationof the Emperor Ferdinand's funeral, and his ſermon was afterwards printed [Ml. 


[7] He affifted the Engliſh merchants in their ſettle- 
ment at Embden in Eaft-Frizeland.) Our merchants 
ſettled at Antwerp, and other places in the dominions of 
Spain, being provoked with the repeated exactions and ill 
uſage of the Spaniards, thonght of removing out of their 
territories, and fixed upon Embden as the moſt conve- 
nient place both for freedom of religion and of trade. 
To obtain which, they made the Biſhop their friend, 
they having been formerly ſerviceable to the exiles in 
Queen Mary's reign, and he chearfully eſpouſed their 
cauſe, was their mediator with the Queen, and treated 
with the agent appointed by the Counteſs and Earl of 
Eaſt-Frizeland ; and, in ſhort, managed the affair fo 


dextrouſly, that the merchants were ſoon ſettled at 
Embden. | 


[XK] He wrote animadverſfims upon Juſtus Yelftus's 
Chriftiani Hominis Norma.) This Velfius was of the 


Hague in Holland, a man of learning, but very eathu- 


ſiaſtical, and held ſome peculiar opinions, and had 
ſome followers and admirers. 


He drew up at London, 
a ſummary of his religion under this title: Chriſtiani 
Hominis Norma, ad quam ſe explorare perpetuo quivis de- 
bet : i. e. The rule of a Chriſtian man, according to 
© which every one ought continually to try himſelf.” It 
was compoſed by way of queſtion and anſwer. The 
firſt queſtion was, What is a Chriftian ? the anſwer to 
which was, one who by participation and pnuce is ren- 
dered, and to be rendered, that which Chrift was, and 
The next queſtion was, 
What Chrift was, and is of bimſelf and by nature? to 
which is anſwered, God in man, and afterwards man 


| God. Velſius likewiſe affirmed in this piece, that while - 


the Ward was made fleſh and dwelt in us, he brought 
down God from Heaven to us, joined and united him to 
our paſſible nature; and that by his glorious reſurrection 
the fleſ was made the Word, and dwelt in God, and 
lifted up man to God. He ſpoke of a double regeneration, 
one of the internal man, and the other of the external ; 
and aſſerted, that the one made Chriſtians God in man, 
in this world; and the other made them Men- Gedi, in 
the world to come. Mr Strype has publiſhed this piece 
in the appendix, No. 8. to the firſt book of the life 
In March, Velſius wrote bold letters 
to Sir William Cecil the Secretary, and even to 
the Queen herſelf ; ſending his Norma to them, which 
he had done alſo two months before to our Biſhop, who 


thought fit, upon the Secretary's advice, to write ani- 
mad verſions upon that piece, extant in the paper of- 


fice, and publiſhed from thence by Mr Stry pe, in the 
appendix No 9, to the firſt book of his life ot our Bi- 
ſhop. Velſius fancied himſelf endued with the ſpirit of 
prophecy, and that Chriſt dwelt in him. By this au- 
thority he took upon him to denounce judgments upon 
perſons and places, and particularly upon the Queen 
and the kingdom, in his letter to her, unleſs ſhe and her 
ſubjects received his doctrine. He ſolemnly by a writ- 
ing excommunicated Peter Delane, miniſter of the 


Dutch congregation in London, and delivered him up 


to Satan, becauſe he would not allow of a challenge to 
a public diſputation, which Velſius made to one Ni- 
cholas, a preacher there. Velfius being cited before 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, Biſhop Grindal, the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, and the Dean of St Paul's, repre- 
ſented to him the erroneous doctrine of his Norma, 
which he obſtinately defending, they at laſt charged 


| him in the Queen's name to depart the kingdom. This 


he complained of in very rude terms to the Queen, tel- 
ling her, that he could not obey their order, pretend- 
ing ſome miracle from God to confirm his doctrine (10). 

[LI He began to preis the clergy to uniformity.) An 
agreement and uniformity among the clergy in wearing 
the ſame habits, and uſing the ſame rites in divine ſer- 
vice, was hitherto neglected, eſpecially in London, 
where many of them rejected the orders of the book of 
Common-Prayer. The plague of late ſpreading itſelf 


in London and other places, the Biſhops could not take 
VOL. IV. No, CCIV. 


© | 
. 
* 


April 15, 1564, he took the degree of DoQtor in Divinity at 
Cambridge; and the ſame year, by the Queen's peremptory command, he began to preſs 


the ſame year, he preached at St Paul's at 
In 


that cognizance, and exerciſe the diſcipline requiſite for 
this purpoſe. But towards the latter end of this year, 
by a peremptory order from the Queen to the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, uniformity in the habits and cere- 
monies were required of the clergy ; whereas many 
hitherto ſhe ſaid, had taken a liberty of varying from 
her injunctions in this regard. The Archbiſhop there- 
fore having this order, immediately diſpatched his letters 
to our Biſhop, to ſignify the Queen's mind and reſolution 
to the reſt of the Biſhops of the province, and that they 
ſhould ſee the laws and ordinances already eſtabliſhed, 
ſet forth and complied with every where, and to ſend 
up thoſe of the clergy who were incompliant. The 


greateſt difficuity was to correct theſe neglecis in Lon- 


don, where there were many who neither wore ſur- 
plice, tippet, nor ſquare cap, and did not uſe the other 
ceremonies preſcribed in the book of Common- Prayer. 
This work was incumbent upon our Biſhop, who found 
great difficulty in redreſſing theſe matters among the 
City minifters, after whoſe example the clergy in other 
parts of the nation would be apt to govern themſelves. 
So that throughout this and ſome other part of the next 
year, Biſhop Grindal frequently ſat in ecclefiaftical 
commiſſion with the Archbiſhop and other commiſ- 
ſioners, for the regulating the city clergy, and trying 
all gentle methods to bring them to conformity. In 
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0) Strype, p-. 
$6, 37, 38, &e- 


the beginning of this work, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury thought fit to excite and quicken our Biſhop now 


and then to ſet diligently upon reforming his London 
clergy, as he was otherwiſe ſlow in his proceedings a- 
gainſt them. And by the Archdeacon's means, the 


Archbiſhop procured a ſpecial letter from the Queen to 
him, to look particularly after uniformity in thoſe under 
his charge in London ; and he charged him, as he 
would anſwer it to God, to be diligent in puniſhing all 
recuſants, by cenſures eccleſiaſtical, fince the Biſhops 
had power and authority by act of parliament to uſe 
them. Mr Strype ſays, the Biſhop went thus tenderly 
about this work, becauſe he knew the ſcarcity of mini- 
ſters at that time; and therefore uſed all gentleneſs and 
meekneſs with them. But afterwards obſerving the 
ignorance and obitinacy of ſome, and the dangerous 
principles of others, ſtriking at the very eccleſiaſtical 
order itſelf, he proceeded with more reſolution, and 
reduced many to compliance; ſome were ſequeſtered, 
others ſuſpended, and even deprived ; ſome, who 
were Papiſts, went beyond ſea, and ſome were after- 
wards put in priſon for their diſobedience. Mr Strype 
ſays (12), that the puritan party, becauſe our Biſhop 
was not forward to uſe theſe extremities, * confided 
* much in him, and gave out that my Lord of London 
was their own, and all that he did was upon a force, 
and unwillingly, as they flattered themſelves.* How- 
ever, Biſhop Grindal was not wanting in his endeavours 


to bring over the Non-conformiſts to be ſatisfied with 


what was enjoined ; and among other means, he pub- 
liſhed a letter of Henry Bullinger, the chief miniſter in 
Swiſſerland, addreſſed to him and two other Biſhops, 
viz Dr Horn of Wincheſter, and Dr Parkhurſt of 
Norwich, 
habits, but drawn up for the ſatisfaction of Samſon and 
Humfrey, two Oxford divines of great eminence, the 
former, Dean of Chriſt-Church, and the latter Prefi- 
dent of Magdalen College. The letter was written 
with ſuch a clearneſs of reaſon, ſuch evidence from 
* ſcripture, and in ſuch a fatherly compaſſionate ſtyle, 
that it had a very good effect upon many that before 
were ready to leave their miniſtry, but having read 
it were ſatisfied (13). 

LM] He preached the Emperor Ferdinand's funeral 
ſermon at St Pauls.) It was cuſtomary in thoſe days 
to celebrate the funerals of crowned heads, with as 
much ſolemnity as if their bodies were actually depo- 
fited here. Thus at this of the Emperor's, the choir 
was hung with black, and adorned with eſcutcheons of 


his arms, of ſundry forts, and in it was erected an 


27 K hearſe 


(12) P. 105 · 


concerning the lawfulneſs of wearing the 


(13) Ibid, p. 1050 
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which occaſioned him to write a vindication of himſelf to the Council [O]. 


(14) Ib'd. p. 
100, 101. 


In 1567 he convented {ome Separatiſts before him [N], and probibited unlicenſed 
preachers. In 1368 he made a contribution for the perſecuted Proteſtants abroad, by 
way of benevolence, or collection from his clergy, for which he was threatened by ſome 
of them, diſafftcted to this cauſe, with a premunire, for laying a charge upon the clergy 
without authority from the Queen. But this did not diſcourage him. In 1369 he pro- 
cured. the liberty of ſeveral Puritan Separatiſts who had been in priſon, for holding private 


aſſemblies, and uſing a form of prayer different from that allowed and enjoined by law 


and yet theſe very men complained of the Biſhop this ſame year to the Privy Council, 
The laſt 
piece of fervice our Biſhop did in his dioceſe, before his tranſlation to the fee of York, 
was the reformation of the hoſpital of the Savoy, a charitable foundation for the relief and 
entertainment of poor travellers, which was almoſt brought to utter ruin by the abuſes 
and ill conduct ot it's maſter, whom the Biſhop, having procured a commiſſion from 


's lenity and his patience. 


the Queen to viſit the hoſpital, deprived. 
tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York [ P]. 


hearſe richly garniſhed ; the Queen, by proxy, was 
chief mourner, attended by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and many of the prime nobility. In the ſer- 
mon, our Biſhop ſet forth with much eloquence, the 
Emperor's quality, deſcent, and virtues ; and is, as 


Mr Strype thinks, the only diſcourſe, except one, that 


was ever printed, and being very ſcarce, he has given 
part of it in his life of the Biſhop (14). | 
[VJ * 1567, he convented /ome Separatiſts before 


tim.) Mr Strype obſerves, that the refuſers of the 


orders of the Church, who by this time were commonly 
called Puritans, were now grown into two factions. 
The one was of a more quiet and peaceable demeanor, 
who indeed would not uſe the habits, nor ſubſcribe to 
the ceremonies enjoined, as kneeling at the Sacrament, 
the croſs in Baptiſm, the ring in Marriage ; but held 
the Communion of the Church, and willingly and de- 
voutly joined with the common prayers. But there was 
another ſort who diſliked the whole conſtitution of the 
Church lately reformed, charging it with many groſs 


remainders of Popery, and that it was ſtill full of cor 


ruptions not to be tolerated, and anti-chriſtian z and 
eſpecially the habits which the clergy were enjoined to 
uſe upon ordinary occaſions, and in their miniſtration. 
Theſe latter ſeparated themfelves into private aſſem- 
blies, meeting together not in churches, but in private 
houſes, where they had miniſters of their own. At 


theſe meetings they rejecting wholly the book of Com- 


mon-Prayer, uſed a book of prayers framed at Geneva 
for the congegration of Engliſh exiles lately ſojourning 
there. This book had been reviſed and allowed by 
Calvin and the reſt of the divines there, and indeed 
was for the moſt part taken out of the Geneva form. 


At theſe private congregations they had not only prayers 
and ſermons, but the Lord's Supper hkewiſe fometimes 


adminiſtred. This gave great offence to the Queen, 
who iſſued out her letters to the eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 


| foners, which were ſubſcribed by the Privy-Council, 


and were to this effect; That they ſhould move theſe 
Non-conformiſts by gentle means to conformity, or 
elſe for their firſt puniſhment to loſe their freedom of 
the city, and afterwards to ſuffer what would follow. 


About an hundred of theſe Separatiſts having hired 


Plumber's-Hall, upon pretence of keeping a wedding 
there, but in reality for a religious meeting, on the 
19th of June, they were diſturbed, by the Sheriffs, and 


about fourteen or fifteen of the chief of them ſeized, and 


examined the next day before the Lord-Mayor, the Bi- 
ſhop of London, and others of the Queen's commiſſion ers. 
The Biſhop argued with them with great mildneſs, and 
endeavoured by arguments and reaſoning to convince 
them of their errors, but was treated by ſome of them 
with reproaches and rude language, inſomuch, fays Mr 
Strype, That much notice was taken of it; and find- 
ing them fo irrechimable, it abated much of the 
© favour which he was inclinable to ſhew them. Beza, 
© the chief miniſter of Geneva, otherwiſe a great fa- 
* yourer of this ſort of men, liked not of their beha- 
* viour, and ſigniſied his diſallowance of it, in an epi- 
„ ſtle to this our Biſhop, wherein he commended his 
They were very ſevere upon 
© him afterwards in their prints, by ſlandering of him 
© in a moſt high manner; and therefore it is the leis 
vonder, that this mild and patient man was ſome years 
after provoked, (obſerving alſo their unquiet diſpo- 
* fition) to expres himſelf ſomewhat ſeverely againſt 
them.“ As we ſhall ſee in the next note. 


The ſame year, May 1, 1570, the Biſhop was 


One of his firſt ſervices to this ſee was, his 


recovering 


[O] He was complained of to the Privy-Council, 
which occaſioned him to write a vindication of himfelf } 
The ground of the Separatiſts complaint againſt the 
Biſhop was.this. The Separatiſts who in the beginning 
of this year had the favour ſhewn them, to be ſet at 
liberty by that Biſhop, ſtill continued their former 
practices of having private aſſemblies, and performing 
religious offices in their own way, notwithſtanding the 
Biſhop's admonition to them at their diſmiſſion, and the 
threatnings of the Council read to them. Their chief 
teachers were Bonham and Crane, who at theſe meet- 
ings uſed to preach and expound the Scriptures, bap- 
tize, adminiſter the communion, marry, (according to 
the Geneva book, which they ſtiled tbe mo? fucerr 
order) and withal would inveigh very vehemently a- 
gainit the government and religious uſages of the Church 
of England. When theſe men had been ſet at liberty, 
through the Biſhop's interceſſion, they promiſed before 


his hand, that for the future they would neither preach, 
nor be preſent at any preaching, contrary to the jaws 
of the land. After which, the Biſhop granted Bonham 
the liberty of preaching, which ne abuſed, and mar- 
ried and baptized according to another form, and fo did 
Crane alſo ; wherefore Bonham was taken up again by 
the Bithop's order, and Crane was forbid ro preach any 
more in his dioceſe, Upon this, the Londoners of 


the Biſhop's vicar-general, and Bonham gave it ander 


their party, who had alſo been under confinement in 


Bridewe!l and (et at liberty, were very angry with the 
Biſhop, and had even the impudence to lodge a com- 
plaint againſt him to the Privy-Council, as though he 


had broke his word with them, as having allowed them 


to abſent themſelves from their pariſh churches, and to- 
lerated their different ways and modes of divine ſervice, 
and given licence to Bonham and Crane to hold private 
lectures. The Council fent this petition to the Biſhop, 
and alſo wrote him a letter, deſiring to know how he 
had proceeded with them, and what courſe, in his opi- 
nion, was fit to be uſed with them. The Biſh 
was touched with the ungrateful behaviour of thof 
people, to whom he had ſhewed ſuch gentleneſs 


and mercy, and eſpecially when he ſaw that they had 


wrongfully repreſented his dealings with them ; he 
therefore diſpatched an anſwer to the Council's letter, 
and ſhewed particularly what he had done in the affair, 


and withal gave his opinion, That all the heads of 


this unhappy faction ſhould be with all expedition ſe- 
verely puniſhed, to the example of others, as people 
fanatical and incurable. Which puniſhment would 
breed the greater terror, if it proceeded from their 

Lordſhips. And becauſe all priſoners, for any colour 
of any religion, be it never ſo wicked, find great 
ſupport and comfort in London, it would not be amiſs 
that fix of the moſt deſperate of them ſhould be ſent 
to the 'common goal of Cambridge, and fix likewiſe 
to Oxford, and others of them to other goals near 

London (15). | . 

[P] He was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York.) 
By the original inſtrument in vellum, of the Dean and 
Chapter of York, -it appears that the Queen's letters- 
patent to them, to permit them to chuſe a paſtor for their 
church, bore date at Windfor, April 1ſt, 1570, and they 
in their letters to the Queen, April 11, declare their elec- 


C gg „ G G > 


tion of Grindal for their and for the — — 


church of York's Archbiſnop (16). This ſee had been va- 
cant ever fince June 1568, by the death of archbiſhop 


(15) Strype, p. 


154, 155, 156, 


(16) MS. 


Young (17). The Lord Henry Howard, brother to (17) Fadi, 5. 


E 311. 
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recovering by law a houſe at Batter ſea in Surry, formerly Glonging to the Archbiſhops of 
Vork, together with 80 actes of demeſne land; which houſe and lands were for the con- 
venience of the Archhiſhops, when they came up to parliament or convocation; or other 
buſineſs at court. The ſame year, 1570, the famous Thomas Cartwright having attacked 
the government of the Church, in his lectures at Cambridge, and thereby occaſioned great 
diſorders and diſturbances in the univerſity, our Archbiſhop wrote a letter to Secretary 
Cecil, that a ſtop might be put thereto, and Cartwright ſilenced. This letter Mr Strype 
has preſerved, and our Church hiſtorian, Mr Collier, has alſo given it at length, in order, 
as he ſays, to do juſtice to the Archbiſhop's memory, and clear him from all imputation 
of Puricaniſm (i). The year following, 1571, he began his metropolitan viſitation, and 
gave forth his own injunctions to the clergy and laity, conſiſting of 25 articles, in which 
he ſhewed a becoming zeal for the diſcipline and good government of the Church. This 
viſitation continued the next year, 1572, and then the Archbiſhop viſited the Dean and 
Chapter of York, and gave them allo injunctions conſiſting of 19 articles. In 1573, he 
interceded for the clergy oppreſſed by concealments []. In 1574 he held an ecclcfjaſti- 
cal commiſſion, took an account of ſome Papiſts, and tent a certificate up of the proceed- 
ings againſt chem, who were only five in number ; for by the great care and diligence of 


the good Archbiſhop, the number of Papiſts daily diminiſhed in his dioceſe, who a few 
years before were many and powerful, 


For one of his chief cares ever fince the eccleſiaſti- 
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* Strype, p. 175; 


(1) Collicr's Ee- 
cleſ. Hift. of G; 
Bri-. Vol. II. 


p · 525 


cal power and conduct had been committed to him, was, to ſupply the churches under 


him with preachers, of which there was a great ſcarcity every where in his time, though 
the people then the moſt wanted them, when ſuperſtition and Ignorance had, by popiſh 
policy, ſo much overſpread them. And it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of our Arch- 
biſhop, that while he preſided in the ſee of York, he procured above forty learned 
preachers, and they Graduates, within leſs than fix years, to be placed in that dioceſe, (a 
great number in theſe times) beſides thoſe he found there; the fruits of whoſe travails 
in preaching, as he told the Queen, ſhe was like to reap daily, by moſt aſſured daily 
* obedience of her ſubjects in thoſe parts. For his opinion firmly was, that by frequent 


preaching the word of God, two very good things would prevail among the people, viz. 


true religion towards God, and obedience and loyalty rowards the prince. As a proof of 


the latter, he mentioned a remarkable inſtance which happened ſome time before in the 


Queen's reign 3 which was, that in 1569, when almoſt all the North had roſe and re- 


| belled, the town of Hallitax, which had been better inſtructed than the reſt by good 
preaching, remained firm and loyal to her, and ſent forth 4000 men armed to quell the 


the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution.” 


men backed. 


(18) Epiſtle dedi- 
catory to the Life 
of Abp. Grindal, 
P. 3. 


rebellion. Our Archbiſhop however was extremely careful in his choice of the miniſtry, 


the Duke of Norfolk, aſpired to it, and had made 
great intereſt to obtain it, but being popiſhly inclined, 
his endeavours proved vain, and Grindal was at 
length preferred to it, through the favour and intereſt 
of Secretary Cecyl, and with the approbation of Arch- 
biſhop Parker, who was conſulted about it, and de- 
clared, * That he liked well of his removal, for he 
© reckoned him not reſolute and ſevere enough for the 
government of London; fince many of the miniſters 
and people thereof, notwithſtanding all his pains, 
« ſtill leaned much to their former prejudices againſt 
But withal he told 
the Secretary, That my Lord of London would be 
very fit for York, who were @ heady and flout people; 
* witty, but yet able to be dealt with by good govern- 
* ance, as long 48 good laws could be executed, and 
When the ſee of York firit became 
vacant in 1568, Dr Matthew Hutton, Dean of York, 


ſenſible of the great need that proviace ſtood in of a fit 


and able paſtor, wrote a letter to Secretary Cecyl, 
ſhewing what qualifications he that was to be ſent a- 
mong them ought to have, viz. * That he ſhould be a 
© teacher, becauſe the country was ignorant; a virtu- 
ous and godly man, becauſe the country was given 
to ſift ſach a man's life : a ſtout and couragious man 
in God's cauſe, becauſe the country otherwiſe would 
abuſe him; and yet a ſober and diſcreet man, leſt 
too much rigour ſhould harden the hearts of ſome, 
who by fair means might be mollified, &c. and ſuch 
a biſhop likewiſe as was both learned himſeif, and 
alſo loved learning, that that rude and blind country 
might be furniſhed with learned preachers.” And all 
theſe excellent qualities he reckoned centred in Grin- 
dal, for, he adds, Such a man was the biſbop of Lon- 
don known to be ; and therefore he wiſhed that Lox- 
© pox were tranſlated to York (18).” This agrees 
very well with the account our Archbiſhop gives of the 
Rate of this people, at his firſt coming among them, in 
a letter to Secretary Cecyl; The greateſt part of 
our gentlemen, ſays he, as I am informed, are not 
* well affected to godly religion, and that among the 
people there are many remanents of the old. They 


he 


© keep holy days and faſts abrogated. They offer 


© money, eggs, &c, at the burial of their dead. They 


pray beads, &c fo as this ſeems to be another Church, 


as it were, rather than a member of the reſt. And 
for the little experience I have of this people, me- 
* thinks I ſee in them three evil qualities ; which are 
great ignorance, much dulneſs to conceive better in- 
* ſtruction, and great ſtiffneſs to return to their wonted 
* errors. I will labour as much as I can, to cure every 
* of theſe, committing the ſucceſs to God.” 

[2] He interceded for the clergy oppreſſed by conceal- 
ments.) The Queen had by her letters patent, granted 
to her Gentlemen-Penfioners, the penalties incurred and 
forfeited by the clergy, under pretence of concealment 


of lands and rents given for ſuperſtitious uſes, belong- 
| Upon 


ing now by Act of Parliament to the Crown. 
this they ſent deputies through the kingdom, who be- 
ing indigent men uſed great extortion, and extremely 
oppreſſed the clergy. I his occafioned our Archbiſhop 
to make complaint thereof to the Lord-Treafurer, who, 
though he approved not of the thing itſelf, yet the let- 
ters- patent being paſſed, wrote back to the Archbiſhop, 
that the Gentlemen-Penſioners might enjoy the penalties 
forfeited by the clergy, fince it was ſo appointed by the 
Queen, and beſtowed upon them. The Archbiſhop 
then ſhewed his Lordſhip that he did not intend they 
ſhould be abridged of it, but that he found fault with 
their manner of proceeding, which was troubleſome, 


chargeable, and diſhonourable, fince they ſummoned 


all the clergy, as well innocent as faulty, as others of 
good reputation, to appear before them as the Queen's 
commiſhoners, whereas they had no ſuch commiſſion; 
and that they compounded with the clergy for offences 
paſt and to come; which tended not to the reſtraint of 
abuſes, but was rather a means to increaſe them. 
And laſtly, that they were men noted formerly for evil 
dealing and bribery. He defired therefore, that for 
the preventing of theſe troubles, the Gentlemen Pen- 
fioners would fend him down in articles, a form of pro- 
ceeding to be obſerved by their deputies, by which the 
inconveniencies abovementioned might be avoided 


(19). 
[R] That 


a 


(19) Strype, 
p. 18a, 183. 


(4) Strype, p. 
190, 193. 


(1) See Mr 
Strype's Appen- 
dix, No. IV. to 
d. ii. 


(ꝛc) Strype, p. 
188. 
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he allowed that none but men bþ ſome learning and abilities might might be admitted to 
the cure of fouls [R]. For this purpoſe he provided, that all who came for inſtitution to 
livings ſhould be well examined firſt, and ſuch as were found unlearned he rejected, not- 
withitanding their preſentations. We ſhall give an inſtance of this in the note [S]. 
which may ſerve to ſhew how groſsly ignorant ſome of thoſe who pretended to ſerve 
God in his Church were in thoſe days. Upon the Death of Dr Matthew Parker in 1575, 
our prelate was advanced to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, in which he was confirmed 
February 15 (4) (T]. The ſame year a Convocation was held under him, in which, 
among other things for the advantage of the Church and State, ſome articles for the regu- 
lation of the clergy were agreed upon, entitled, © Articles touching the admiſſion of apt 
and fit perſons to the Miniſtry, and the eſtabliſhing of good order in the Church ;* which 
were publiſhed and printed by the Queen's authority (/), The next year he procured a 
new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which was very extenſive, as may be ſcen in Mr Strype's 
Appendix, No. VI. b. ii, He allo ſet about reforming ſeveral abuſes and diſorders in his 
courts, regulated diſpenſations, inhibitions, &c. in which he was aſſiſted at his own deſire 
by the molt learned lawyers and civilians of thoſe times. The ſame year he held a metro- 
political viſitation 3 and perceiving ſtill the ignorance and ſloth of the clergy, and the great 
nerd there was of more frequent preaching, for the inſtruction of the people in the grounds 
and truth of religion, upon his firſt coming to the ſee of Canterbury, he ſhewed himſelf 
more favourable to the exerciſe of propheſy ing than his predeceſſor had been, and not only 


tron. 


attempted to regulate it, but to bring the 


Queen and Council to have a favourable opi- 


nion of it. Theſe exerciſes or propheſyings had been uſed before (but with ſome abuſes) 


in moſt dioceſes, and had the countenance of the reſpective Biſhops [U]. But 


[RI That none but men of ſome learning and abilities 
might be admitted to the cure of ſouls.) Our Archbiſhop 
once made proteſtation of this to the Queen. That for 
* his part, be it ſpoken without oſtentation, he was very 
careful in allowing ſuch perſons only, as were able 

and ſufficient to be preachers, both for their know- 
ledge in the ſeriptures, and alſo for teſtimony of their 
good life and converſation ; and that he gave great 
charge to the reſt of the Biſhops of the province to 
do the like. 'That he admitted no man to that of- 
fice, that profeſſed either Papiſtry, or Puritaniſm 
and that generally the graduates of the Univerſity, 
were only admitted to be preachers ; unleſs it were 
ſome few, that had excellent gifts of knowledge in 
the ſcriptures, joined with good utterance, and godly 
« perſwafion.” | 
[S] We ſhall give an inflance of this in the note. ] In 


« a * R a K a a 


May 1574, one William Ireland having been preſented 


to the rectory of Harthil, came to the Archbiſhop to 
be inſtituted, and was examined by his Grace's chap- 
lain. 
& obedientes, which the chaplain requiring him to tran- 


ſlate, he expounded them, your humbleneſs and obedience. 


The chaplain then aſked him who brought up the peo- 
ple of Iſrael out of Egypt? he anſwered, King Saul. 
And being aſked, who was firſt circumciſed, he could 
not anſwer. Upon this the Archbiſhop rejected him, 


and one Hugh Caſſon was preſented to and obtained 


the benefice of Harthil, which he enjoyed fifty years 
20). | 

[7] In 1575, he was advanced to the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury.) Archbiſhop Parker died in Auguſt, 
and the Queen, after three months deliberation, who 


Was fitteſt to ſucceed to that high ſtation, pitched upon 


Grindal, recommended by the Lord-Treaſurer, his pa- 
But this honour was not of our Archbiſhop's 
ſeeking ; on the contrary, he had many inward mo- 
tions to decline it, being very diffident of his own abi- 


lities for ſo exalted a ſtation, but was ſwayed thereto 


by the fears of giving offence ; and when the Lord- 
'Treaſurer adviſed him by letter of the Queen's inten- 
tion to remove him to the ſee of Canterbury, the 
Archbiſhop did not anſwer his letter till after fifteen 
days conſideration, the Lord- Treaſurer's letter being 
dated 25th November, and the Archbiſhop's anſwer 
roth December from Biſhopthorpe, in which he ſays, 
I underſtand by your Lordſhip's letter of the 25th of 
of November, what your Lordſhip thinketh of her 
Majeſties inclination for my remove. If her Majeſty 
ſhould ſo reſolve, (al 1 I have had heretofore 
many conflicts with myſelf about that matter) yet I 
have in the end determined to yield unto the ordi- 
nary vocation, leaſt in reſiſting of the ſame, I might 
with Jonas offend God, occafion a tempeſt, &c. Be- 
ſeeching God to aſſiſt me with his grace, if that 
weighty charge be laid upon me : to the ſuſtaining 
whereof [I find great inſufficiency in myſelf.” Grin- 
dal was ſucceeded in the archbiſhopric of York, as he 


Z 


In his preſentation were the words veſtri bumiles 


the well- 


meaning 


had been before in the ſee of London, by Dr Edward 
Sandys, Biſhop of London ; and it is remarkable, that 


theſe two prelates both ſprung from the town of St 


Bees, lived together in the Univerſity, and were both 
fellow exiles in the time of perſecution. Our Archbi- 
ſhop, as a ſtanding memorial of his riſing in three re- 
moves, from a private ſtation, to the higheſt advance- 
ment in the Church, cauſed to be painted upon glaſs, 
four coats of arms; and to be ſet up at Bekeſbourn, 
near Canterbury, where was formerly a palace of the 
archbiſhops of that dioceſe. The firſt was the coat of 
Grindal by itſelf: the ſecond, fignificative of his firſt 
advance, was the coat of the ſee of London, impaled 
with Grindal. The third, that of York, and the 
fourth of Canterbury. And though that palace hath 
been now long demoliſhed, yet, as Mr Strype tells us, 
* Theſe four panes of glaſs are yet preſerved in a gen- 
* tleman's houſe in that pariſh, as ſome remembrance 
* of this good man (21).” We muſt not omit here, 
the compliments paid him by Pembroke-Hall, upon his 
promotion to the metropolitical ſee of Cantetbury, in 
a congratulatory addreſs, elegantly penned in Latin, 
wherein after thanking him for ſome late endowment 
of their college, from his foundation of the ſchool of 
St Bees, they take notice, How in the height of 
his honour he ſtill ſpake moſt affectionately of their 
college, and of the care he ſtill took of them and their 
* concerns. And what could be more advantageous, 
* more glorious, for Pembroke-Hall, than to be un- 
der the kind eye, not only of an excellently learn- 
* ed and fingularly pious man, but of a Biſhop, an 
* Archbiſhop, and, in one word, of Gzinpar. 
never was there any nurtured in that univerſity, 
educated in their college, of greateſt fame in hiſtory 
for learning, to whoſe fidelity, virtue, and integrity, 
they would ſooner recommend themſelves, than his; 
that in him, now Primate of all England, the Pem- 
brochians gloried ; that divers Biſhops, as of Carliſle, 
Exon, Winton, Durham, London, York, formerly 
ſcholars of their college, were praiſe worthy for their 
notable learning and virtue ; but now at laſt, to their 
eternal honour, they had not only an Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, a Metropolican, a Primate, and the firſt 
prelate of the whole realm, but him adorned with all 
the ornaments of mind and fortune. They triumph- 
* ed in ſuch a learned Mzcenas, and right noble pa- 
* tron: And conclude with their earneſt prayers for 
© him, that God would long preſerve and protect his 
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© Grace, as well for their own private benefit, as for 


the common good of Church and State, &c.“ Mr 
Strype has printed the original Latin letter, in the ap- 

pendix to his life of our Archbiſhop, No. 21. B. 2d. 
[U] He applied himſelf to encourage and regulate the 
exerciſes called propheſyings, which had been uſed in moſt 
dioceſes before, but with ſome abuſes.] The method of 
theſe exerciſes WAs thus. The miniſters of a particular 
diviſion, at a ſet time met together in ſome church be- 
longing to a market town, or other large town; — 
| there 


That 


(21) Pag. 191. 
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meaning Archbiſhop could not ſucceed in his deſign, beifſ checked in it very angrily by 
the Queen, who diſapproved of them becaufe they were practiſed by the Puritans, to con- 
firm them in their diſlike of the eſtabliſhed religion; nor did ſhe like that the laity ſhould. 
negle& their ſecular affairs by repairing to theſe meetings; which ſhe likewiſe thought 
might fill their heads with notions and opinions that might occaſion diſſenſions, and render 
them turbulent to the State. Add to this, that the Queen ſaw how apt they were to be 
abuſed ; and there had been ſome diſorders at one of theſe conferences, the report of which 
had been brought and aggravated to the Queen, which ſo provoked her, that ſhe was re- 
ſolved to have them all put down; and the Archbiſhop being at Court, ſhe particularly 
declared herſelf offended at the number of preachers as well as at the exerciſes, and ordered 
him to redreſs both, urging that it was good for the Church to have few preachers, that 
three or four might ſuffice for a county, and that the reading of the Homilies to the peo- 
ple was ſufficient. In ſhort, ſhe required him to do theſe two things, viz. to abr age the 
number of preachers, and to put down the excrciſes. This was no ſmall affliction to the 
Archbiſhop, who thought ſhe encroached upon his office, to whom the higheſt truſt in the 
Church of England, next to herſelf, was committed ; and therefore that ſhe was ſomewhat 
too peremptory in requiring this to be done, without adviſing at all with him in a matter 
ſo dire&ly regarding religion : nor could he in conſcience . comply with her commands, 
having quite different ſentiments of theſe exerciſes, believing they tended much to the im- 
proving the clergy, and the exciting them to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, as well as to the 
edifying of tuc peopſe. When he came home therefore, he reſolved to write his mind 
to the Queen at large, which he did with ſuch a noble ſpirit as became a virtuous man 
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and an Engliſh prelate. 


We have inſerted the ſubſtance of this famous letter in the 


note [V]. But it was impoſſible to get Elizabeth over her prepoſſeſſions in matters of 


there each in their order explained, according to their 


| ſpace of time. 


them before. 


ability, ſome particular portion of ſcripture allotted 
And after they had all done, a mode- 
rator, who was one of the graveſt and beſt learned a- 
mongſt them, made his obſervations upon what the 
reſt had ſaid, and determined the true ſenſe of the 
place. All this was to be diſpatched within a ſet 
At theſe aſſemblies there was common- 
ly a great concourſe of people to hear and learn, which 
obliged the miniſters and curates to read authors, and 
conſult expoſitors and commentators, and to follow 
their ſtudies, that they might ſpeak to the purpoſe 
when they were to appear in public, and thus they con- 
ſiderably profited themſelves in the knowledge of the 
ſcriptures. But the exerciſes were attended with ſome 
inconveniencies, which occaſioned confuſion and diſtur- 
bances. For the laity as well as clergy being here allow- 
ed to ſpeak, they would ſometimes hold forth, and affet 
to ſhew their parts, and confute the clergy. Some- 
times they would advance heterodox opinions ; and 
ſome who had been filenced from preaching, or ſuſ- 
pended, or deprived for nonconformity, would intrude 
themſelves here, and take the liberty to declaim againſt 
the liturgy, and goverument of the Church. Some- 
times their ſatire was played againſt the State. Some- 
times they glanced upon perions, and run out into par- 
ticular invectives The people alſo tell to arguing and 
diſputing much about religion, in ſhort, the exerciſes 
degenerated into faction, diviſions, and cenſurings, 


* which brought them into ſome diſreputation. Our Arch- 


(22) Pag. 220, 


(23) Collier's 
Eecl. Hiſt, b. ii. 
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biſhop believing theſe irregularities only accidental to 


the exerciſes laboured to redreſs them, being unwil- 


ling utterly to aboliſh a practice, the deſign of which 


be thought was ſerviccable for the improvement of the 
people and clergy, and therefore endeavoured to make it 


anſwer upon experiment, and bring the practice up to 
the plan. To this purpoſe he drew up a ſet of rules and 
orders for the better management of the exercifes, and 
which would have effectually removed all occaſions of 
diſorder thereat. They are digeſted into articles or 
heads, and are extant in the Cotton Library, and alſo 
publiſhed by Mr Strype (22), and Mr Collier (23). 
[9] He wrote his mind to the Queen at large in a 
letter, the ſubſtance of which is in the note.) The 
Archbiſhop takes notice, that the Queen's not being 
pleaſed to hear him out upon the argument at his laſt 


waiting upon her, was the occaſion of his addreſſing 


this way. He begins with a profeſſion, that nothing 


but neceſſity and conſcience ſhould make him incom- 


liant. He believes her zeal and meaning were of the 
beſt, but good princes may be ſometimes miſtaken. He 
then expoſtulates with her about keeping in the Church 
but a few preachers, ſhewing her, That nothing was 
more plain in Scripture, than that the goſpel of Chriſt 
* ſhould be plentifully preached, and that plenty of la- 
* bourers ſhould be ſent into the Lord's harveſt.” Then 
he ſhews the great benefit of preaching, not only to re- 

VOL. IV. No. 204. 


religion, 


ligion, but to the State; and in anſwer to what th* 
Queen had ſaid to him, that the reading of the Homi- 
lies to the people was ſufficient, he ſays, * The Homi- 
© lies have their uſe, but were nothing comparable to 
the office of preaching. That the preacher could ap- 
* ply his ſpeech according to the difference of tines, 
places, and hearers, which cou} not be done in Ho- 
milies. I har exhortations, reprehenſions, and per- 
ſwaſions, were uttered with more affection to the 
moving of the hearers in ſermons than in Homi- 
lies. That they were only deviſed in King Edward's 
time to ſupply the want of preachers, and were by 
his ſtatute not to be preferred, but to give place to 
ſermons, whenever they might be had. And laſtly, 
they were never thought in themſelves alone to con- 
* tain ſufficient inſtruction for the Church of England.” 
With regard to the ſecond point, concerning learned 
exerciſes and conferences amongſt the miniſters, he ſaid; 
* He had conferred with diverie of his brethren the bi- 
* ſhops, by letters, who thought as he did, that it was 
a thing profitable to the Church, and therefore ex- 
pedient to be continued, And he hoped, that her 
Majeſty would alſo think the ſame, when ſhe ſhould 
be informed of the manner and order thereof, and 
what authority they had from ſcripture ; what uſe 
they were of, and what inconveniencies would fol- 
low it they ſhould be abſolutely taken away. Then 
he proceeded to give her an account of theſe exerciſes ; 
That both Samuel and Eliza practiſed them. That 
St Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. makes expreſs mention, that the 
like in effect was uſed in the primitive Church, and 
gives rules for the order of the ſame That he calls 
them prophecies, and the ſpeakers, prophets ; names 
odious in our days, becauſe not rightly underſtood ; 
for St Paul, by prophecies, does not mean prediction 
of things, but the interpretation and expoſition of the 
* ſcriptures ; and therefore he attributes to thoſe he 
calls prophets, (in the ſame chapter) doctrine to edi- 
© fication, exhortation, and comfort Then he ob- 
ſerves, that many biſhops, as of London, Wincheſter, 
Bath and Wells, Lichfield, Glouceſter, Lincoln, Chi- 
cheſter, Exeter, and St Davids, had fignified by letter 
to him, the profit and advantage which had accrued by 
theſe exerciſes ; particularly, That the minifters of 
the Church became more ſkilful and ready in the 
ſcriptures, that it reftrained them from idleneſs ; 
and that ſome, ſuſpected in doctrine, were brought 
to open confeſſion of the truth. That ignorant 
miniſters were induced to ſtudy, if not for con- 
ſcience, yet for ſhame. That the opinion of the 
laymen. concerning the ignorance of the clergy was 
removed. That nothing was fo ſucceſsful in demo- 
liſhing of popery. That where before there were 
not three able preachers, there were now thirty qua- 
liſied to preach at St Paul's croſs, and forty or fifty 
beſides capable of inſtructing their own cures. That 
only men backward in religion, and contemners of 
: : 
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religion, and therefore the Archbiſh 


0 
to him for ſuppreſſing the . 
regulating and tolerating them; and the 


G RN ND 
's letter availed nothing. She repeated her orders 


as he did his excellent remonſtrances to her for 
Queen finding that he was inflexible on that 


head, in May 1577 ſent her letters to the biſhops to do what the archbiſhop could not be 
perſwaded to do, viz. to forbid all Exerciſes and Propheſyings, and all preachers and 


teachers not Jawfully called, of which there was no {mall number. 


In June, the Archbi- 


ſhop ſtill refuſing any compliance, which the Queen and ſeveral of the lords in the flar- 
chamber had required of him, the ſaid lords, by virtue of their eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
confined him to his houſe, and ſequeſtred him from his juriſdiction for fix months (m)\ X]. 


« learning ſet themſelves againſt thoſe exerciſes. That 

the Aiffolution of them would occaſion the adverſary 
to triumph. That abuſes might be reformed, and what 
was good be retained ; and that he could not with a 
ſafe conſcience, and without the offence of the Maje- 
ſty of God, give his aſſent to the ſuppreſſing of theſe 
exerciſes, much leſs could he ſend out any injuncti vi 
for the utter and univerſal ſubverfion of the ſame. 
And that if it were her Majeſty's pleaſure, for this or 
any other cauſe, to remove him out of this place, he 
would with all humility yield thereto, and render a- 

in to her Majeſty that which he received of her. 

hat he conſidered with himſelf what an horrible 
thing it was to fall into the hands of the living God ; 
and that he that acted againſt his conſcience, edified 
to Hell. And what ſhould he win if he gained (he 
would not ſay a bilhopric but) the whole world and 
© loft his own ſoul.” He then, like an archbiſhop and 
chief governor of the Church, took upon him to adviſe 
and warn her in two things, wherein ſhe ſeemed to have 
gone ſomewhat beyond the limits of her duty. The 
firſt was, That ſhe would refer all eceleſiaſtical mat- 
ters which concerned religion, or the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Church, unto the biſhops and divines 
of her realm, according to the examples of all godly 
Chriſtian emperors and princes in all ages. For that 
they were things to be judged, as an antient Father 
writ, in the Church or Synod, not in the palace. 
That when her Majeſty had queſtion of the laws of 
her realm, ſhe did not decide the ſame in her court, 
but ſent them to her judges to be determined. Like- 
wiſe for doubts in matters of religion or diſcipline of 
© the Church, the ordinary way was to refer the deci- 
ſioa of the ſame to the biſhops, and other head mini- 
4 {ters of the Church.” And he quoted to her the 
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words of St Ambroſe to an emperor, for this purpoſe, 


That in caſe of the faith, the biſhops were wont to 
« judge of Chriſtian emperors, not emperors of the bi- 
* ſhops.” The other advice, which he prudently cal- 
led by the name of a petition, was, I hat when ſhe 
dealt in matters of faith and religion, or that touched 
< the Church of Chriſt, ſhe would not uſe to pronounce 
© ſo reſolutely and peremptorily, quaſi ex authoritate, 
as ſhe might do in civil and external matters ; but al- 
ways remember that in God's cauſes, his will, and 
not the will of any earthly creature, is to take place. 
That it was the anti-chriſtian voice of the Pope, fc 
w2lo, fic jubeo, and that in God's matters, all princes 
«* ought to bow their ſceptres to the ſon of God.“ He 
further exhorted her to remember, that ſhe was a mor- 
tal creature ; and to look not only, as it was faid to 
Theodoſius, upon the purple and princely array where- 


with ſhe was apparelled, but to confider withal, what 


it was that was covered therewith. Was it not fleſh and 
blood ? was it not duſt and aſhes ? was it not a corrup- 
tible body, which muſt return to it's earth again, God 
knew how ſoon ? © Muſt you not, added he, appear 
alſo one day before the dreadful tribunal of the cru- 
cified Chriſt, to receive according as you have done 
in the body ? although you are a mighty princeſs, yet 


remember that he that dwelleth in heaven is mightier. 


* Take care you never once think of declining from 
God, left that be verified of you, which is written of 
* Joaſh, who continued a prince of good and godly 
government for many years together; and afterwards 
* when he was ſtrengthned, ſaith the text, his heart 
« avas lifted up to his defirution ; and he neglected the 
* Lord. You have done many things well, but ex- 
« cept you perſevere to the end, you cannot be bleſſed. 
For if you turn away from God, then God will turn 
* away his merciful countenance from you.“ A re- 
proof proceeding, probably, from an obſervation the 
Archbiſhop had made, of ſome lulce warmneſs into which 
the Queen of late had ſeemed to have ſunk. There is 


fo much honeſty, freedom, and plainneſs in this declara- 
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Towards 


tion of his mind to the Queen, as does honour to his 
memory ; he offers freely the reſiguation of the higheit 
and nobleſt preferment in the Church, and to be turned 
again into private life, rather than do any thing againſt 
conſcience, though the command of his ſovereign, which 
in all indifferent things bore, as it ought to do, a great 
ſway with him. Fuller has publiſhed this memorable 
letter (24), but very incorrectly and imperfectly ; and 
is miſtaken in aſſigning the time when it was written, 
which he is confident to have been in 1580, whereas it 
appears to have been written four years before, in De- 
cember 1576. Mr Strype however is not quite cor- 
rect in his date of it, which is, 2oth of December, 
whereas it muſt have been about the 8th, becauſe there 
is a letter wrote by the archbiſhop to the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, dated the 16th, wherein he fays, * I writt my 
opinion to her Majeſty about eight days ago, touchin 
the two matters wherewith her Highneſs ſhewed her- 
* ſelf cffenced at my laſt bey ing at Courte. My Lord 
* of Leyceſter delivered my ſaid writing to her M.je- 
* ftie. I thank him therefore. But I cannot yet un- 
derſtande whether her Highneſs hath redde it or no; 
* moche leſſe whether ſhe ly ke or diſlyke of it The 
* writing was ſomewhat long, and could not be other- 
* wiſe, if any prooffes ſhould be uſed.* This letter is 
taken from a manuſcript, which the author of this life has 
in his hands of Mr Strype's own hand writing. contain- 
ing a great number of additions and alteration: to his 
lite of Archbiſhop Grindal. The next day the Lord- 
Treaſurer aſſured the Archbiſhop, that he would be 
caretul of this cauſe of the Church. The Earl of Lei- 
celter alſo wrote to him the ſame day his opinion con- 
cerning the exerciſe*, and ſeeming to object only againſt 
the lay-peoples being prelent at thoſe meet.rgs, the 
Archbiſhop ſent an anſwer, which he incloled together 
with the Earl's letter, in one to the Lord Frealurer, 
dated 17th December, as follow:, * I thank your Lord- 
* ſhip that you are fo careful in this cauſe of the Church. 
* My Lord of Leyceſter writeth to me in forme as you 
* ſee. I pray your Lordfhip return me his letter. I 
* {ee no reaſon why the people ſhould be excluded, ſee- 
Ring St Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. giveth ſo great commenda- 
* tion to that which was uſed in the primitive Church, 
* ſpecially for the benefit that growed thereby to the 
* hearers. I have written thanks to my Lord of Ley- 
* cefter, I pray your Lordſhip let one of your ſervants 
deliver my letter, &c (25). The Archbiſhop to give 
himſelf, or rather others, full ſatis! action in the law- 
fulneſs, nay divine authority, of the exerciſe of prophe- 
ſying, employed ſeveral of his chaplains or other di- 
vines to tranſcribe what diverſe Fathers, and other mo- 
dern learned men, had writ concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the Apoltle in 1 Cor. xiv ; as Chry ſoſtom, Hom. 
36. Greg. Nazianzen, Ambroſe, Lyra, Calvin, Peter 
Martyr, &c (26). All which tranſcripts Mr Strype, in 
this manuſcript, ſays he has in his hands. 

LX] The lords confined him to his houſe, and ſeque- 
fired bim for fix months.) This was an extraordinary 
thing, ſays Mr Strype (27), to tye up the hands of an 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who is the great mover under 


the prince in eccleſiaſtical matters, and the govern- 


ment of the Church; the archbiſhop being now alſo in 
the midſt of his viſitation (28). Cox, biſhop of Ely, 
was much troubled at this reſentment of the Queen a- 


(24) Ch. Hiſt, 
b. IX, 123. 


(25) M53, 


(26) Ibid, 


(27) Pag 231. 


(28) Ibid, 


the Archbiſhop, and thought it had been better 


Er him at this juncture to have complied with the 
Queen, for the ſtop of theſe exerciſes for the preſent; 
and that in convenieat time good rules being made and 
enjoined for them, they might be renewed again, 
knowing how very uſeful they were for the improving 
of the clergy in knowledge (29). Of this diſgrace put 
upon the Archbiſhop, and of the injury religion ſeemed 
to ſuffer by it, Sir Robert Cotton hath theſe words. 
© In thoſe days there was an emulation between the 
* clergy and the laity; and a ſtrife whether of 2 
* thou 


(29) MSS. ubi 
ſupta. 


(30) Strype, p. 
230, 231. 


(31) Pag. 238, 


had a principal ſhare in the tranſact ions of it [Z]. Some of the members of this ſynod 


pol. 


I flowing of theſe 


P 
Towards the expiration whereof, in November following; the Lord - Treaſurer wrote the 
Archbiſhop a friendly letter, to acquaint him in what manner the ſtar- chamber would 
proceed further againſt him, and advifed him to declare his approbation of the Queen's 
proceedings in ſuppreſſing the propheſyings; to own himſelf forry for his incompliance; 
to make a general acknowledgment of his fault, and beg the Queen's pardon. The 
Archbiſhop not conſcious of any crime, refuted to betray his innocence, and give into 
ſo abſolute a ſubmiſſion ; nor did he appear in perſon before the lords in the ſtar- chamber. 
However he ſent them a very dutiful though no mean letter, ſubmitting to their cenſure, 
but apologizing for his conduct, and defiring they would intercede with the Queen for 
his liberty, and for the taking off his ſequeſtration, which he had ſuffered for ſix months 
patiently, and declaring his great trouble of mind at the Queen's diſpleaſure. But as he 
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had not expreſsly owned himſelf to be in the fault, neither this letter, nor a declaration of 


the inconveniencies and miſchiefs attending this ſequeſtration of the Archbiſhop, as they 
were drawn up by ſome learned civilian at that time, would procure him either his libert 

or the exerciſe of his juriſdiction; and in January following there was even a talk of de- 
priving him, but the deſign was laid aſide [7]. In 1579 his confinement was either taken 
off, or elſe he had leave for his health ſake to retire to his houſe at Croydon, for we find 
him there then, conſecrating Dr John Wolton Biſhop of Exeter, Auguſt 2; and in 
1580 he conſecrated Dr Joha Watſon, Biſhop of Wincheſter, at Croydon, alſo Dr Over- 
ron Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry; fo that he exerciſed this part of his archiepiſcopal 
function, by commiſſion from the Queen, even under his ſequeſtration. The other affairs 
of his ſre during this interval were managed by two civilians appointed by the Queen and 
Council for that purpoſe (two of the Archbiſhop's nomination being ſet aſide), from whom 
iſſuedall licences to preach, &c. inſtitutions to benefices, commiſſions to viſitations, and the 
like; yet ſtill with deference to the Archbiſhop, and conſultation with him in what the 

did. But ſometimes upon letters ſent to him from the Queen or the lords of the Council, 
he acted in perſon, and iſſued out orders in his own name, was employed upon ſeveral 


occaſions during his ſequeſtration, and was, as much as may be, active and vigilant in the 


care of his dioceſe as occaſion offered. In 1580, when there was a violent earthquake, 


our Archbiſhop, after having iſſued out an order for prayers and humiliations, compoſed a a 


prayer for families throughout his dioceſe, which was allowed of by the Council, who in 
a letter to him commended his great zral, and required him to enjoin the obſervation of 


his new order of prayer in all other dioceſes (2). The ſame year the Council referred to 


the Archbiſhop the deciſion of a diſpute that happened in Merton college, Oxford, where 
he was viſitor(o); and ſoon afterwards he was employed by the Lord Treaſurer in a contro- 
verſy between the vice-chancellor and doctors of the town of Cambridge, and the maſters 
and heads of colleges (p). This year alſo the metropolitical viſitation, which had been 
begun by our Archbiſhop upon his firſt entrance into the ſee of Canterbury, but had been 
interrupted by his troubles and diſgrace, was renewed ; but the commiſſion did not iſſue 
from the Archbiſhop, but from the civilians who officiated for him. The ſame year a 
Convocation met at St PauPs, at which, though our Archbiſhop did not appear, yet he 


were 


e ſhould ſhew themſelves moſt affect ionate to the Goſ- 
Miniſters haunted the houſes of the worthieſt 
men, where jefuits now build their tabernacles ; and 
* poor country churches were frequented with the beſt 
of the ſhire The word of God was precious: prayer 
and preaching went hand in hand together : until 
Archbiſhop Grindal's difgrace, Hatfield's (perhaps 
Hatton's) hard conceit of propheſying, brought the 
good graces to a ſtill water (30). 
[Y'} There was a talk of depriving him, but this de- 
fi7n was laid aſide.) This deſign of depriving the 


ly, and that he ſhould only continue under his ſeque- 
tration (32). 
[Z] At which, though our Archbiſhop did not ap- 
pear, he had a principal ſhare in the tranſa&ions of it } 
Elmer, Biſhop of London preſided at this Sy nod, in the 
room of our Archbiſhop. 'Though Fuller (33) calls this 
a Silent Convocation, yet ſeveral weighty affairs were 
treated of, and laboured to be re&tihed ; as concerning 
making of miniſters ; concerning faculties, commuta- 
tion of penance and excommunication, and a founda- 
tion was laid for ſome good regulations which after- 


A 4 «a «a 


Archbiſhop, fays Mr Strype (31), was was very much 
reſented by the true Proteſtants, and they were highly 
concerned at it, urging how much it would prove 
the encouragement and joy of Papiſts. Sir Prancis 


| Knowles, treaſurer of the Queen's chamber, wrote to 


this purpoſe, to Secretary Wylſon. * If her Majeſty 


© will be ſafe, ſays he, ſhe muſt comfort the hearts of 


* thoſe that be her moſt faithful ſubjects, even for con- 
* ſcience fake. But if the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſhall be deprived, then up ſtarts the pride and prac- 
tice of the Papifts, and down declines the comfort and 


chard the Second's men will flock in court apace, and 
will ſhew themfelves in their colours. From the 
which company, the Lord blefs her Majeſty : and 
the thinking thereof doth ſo abhorr me, that I am 
more fit to die in a private life, than to Jive a cour- 
tier, unleſs a preventing heart may enter into her 
Majeſty betimes. Upon the whole, when it was 
confidered that the deprivation of the Archbiſhop, ef- 
pecially for a crime that did not merit it, would give fo 
great diſguſt, ir was determined to proceed more mild- 
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ſtrength of her Majeſty's ſafety : and then King Ri- 


wards took place. Our Archbiſhop, as Mr Strype be- 
lieves (34), drew up a writing, ſhewing an expedient 
for keeping up the authority of the ſpiritual courts, a- 
gainſt ſuch as contemned and diſobeyed them, whereby 
they incurred the crime of contumacy, com.nonly pu- 
niſhed by excommunication ; in the room of which, he 
propoſed that this cenſure ſhould be wholly aboliſhed, 
but the conſequence of it, impriſonment after forty 
days, ſhould remain in force; and that inſtead of a 
writ de excommunicato caprendo, ſhould be a writ de 
contemptore juriſdickronis eccleſiaſticæ capiends. This is 
a very good paper, and is preſerved by Mr Strype (35). 
The writer ſhews that this terrible Church-cenfure was 
to be uſed very ſparingly, as it was formerly. That 
in all crimes of the moſt heinous nature, excommunica- 
tions might be pronounced by the Archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops in their own perſons, as was wont to be in the 
Primitive Church. The handling this weighty ſubject 
of excommunication, which had been ſo abuſed, was 
owing in a great meaſure to our archbiſhop, who ear- 
neffly recommended the conſideration and reformation 
of it to this fynod. He alſo laboured the reformation 


of 


(=) Strype, y. 
248, 
(9) Ibid. p. 249. 


P) Pag. 250. 


(32) Strype, p- 
239. 


b. ix. P+ 135 


(34) Pag. 259. 


(35) Appendix, 
No. XV. to b. ii. 
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(3) Faſti Angl, 
Eccl. p · 8. 


(36) Pag. 261. 


(37) Fuller's Ch. 
Hiſt. b. ix. p. 
120. 


(38) Journal 
Convoc, fol. 144. 


(39) P. 271, 


2 


after to have enjoyed much of the 


G RI N D A . 


were ſo ſtrongly affected with the diſgrace of the Archbiſhop's ſequeſtration, that out of a 


generous zeal for their metropolitan, they moved againſt entering upon any buſineſs, or 
ſo much as granting a ſubſidy, 'till the ſequeſtration was taken off, and the Archbiſhop re- 
ſtored. But the majority being fearful of offending the Qyeen, they came to an unani- 
mous reſolution to draw up an humble addreſs to her, for the Archbiſhop's reſtitution. 
Though this petition was preſented to the Queen it proved ineffectual [A A]; nordoes 
it clearly appear at what preciſe time his ſequeſtration was taken off, though it ſeems moſt 
probable to have been in the year 1382 but it is certain the ſeverity uſed towards him 
was far from bringing him over, and the furtheſt advances he made, were only ſuch a ſub- 
miſſion as became a dutiful ſubject to his ſovereign [B B], though he does not ſeem ever 
Queen's favour, In the year 1583, finding himſclf 
under great infirmities by the loſs of his ſight, which had failed him ſome time before, as 
alſo by the ſtone, ſtrangury, and colic [C Ci, he reſigned his archbiſhopric, and retired 
upon a penſion to Croydon [DD], where he died two months after, July 6, 1583 (4), 


of another great and neceſſary part of eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
cipline, that of penance for open fins; and that it 
might not be performed merely as a matter of form, 
but produce a good effect, to bring the ſinner to amend- 
ment, and to ſerve as a ſeaſonable warning and exam- 
ple to all ; our Archbiſhop did himſelf draw a form of 
penance to be for the future obſerved, and laid it be- 
fore the Synod. The reader may ſee it in Mr Strype's 
Life of our archbiſhop (36) 5 
[4 4] The Convocation, at their finſt meeting, drew 
up an humble petition to the Queen in fav ur of the 
Archbiſhop]. H his was done in Latin by the elegant 
pen of Toby Matthew, Dean of Chcilt-church, in the 
name of the whole Sy nod; in this petition, they not 
only, as far as they dare, endeavour to leſſen his of- 
fence to the Queen in reſpect of his conſcience, but al- 
ſo ſet forth how well he deſerved of the Church, and 
* how exceedingly grieved they were, that he ſhould, 
after ſo many years, fall into ſo great and ſo durable 
an offence of her Majeſty : that he was a man that 
did not often offend, and but once in his life 
ſeemed to have diſpleaſed her, and that not ſo much 
with a wilful mind as by a tender conſcience ; of 
which, ſo great was the force, that eminent authors 
and the beſt men had writ, that whatſoever was done, 
(the conſcience reclaiming, or erring, or doubting) 
was done amiſs, and to be condemned as no little fin. 
That the Archbiſhop had led a life free not only of all 
crime, but even from the ſuſpicion of a crime ; pre- 
ſerved his religion not only from all corruption of 
popery, but from ſchiſm, and had ſuffered perſecution 
for righteouſneſs ſake, having wandered abroad in other 
countries for the cauſe of the Goſpel. Therefore 
they moſt humbly and unanimouſly beſeeched her, not 
only to lift up the Archbiſhop, broken and feeble 
with grief, but to reſtore the Church to him and him 
to the Church, to her ſubjects, to his own brethren, 
to foreign nations, and, in a word, to all pious peo- 
ple,“ &c. Fuller ſays (37), that this petition was 
preſented, but failed of ſucceſs. 'That ſuch an addreſs 
was preſented is not to be doubted, but that it was 
paſſed as an act of Convocation, is more than appears 
by the extracts from the journal. And the learned Dr 
Heylin, who peruſed the Convocation records at length, 
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ſays he found no ſuch petition (38. 


[B BI The furtheſt advances be made, extended only 
to ſuch a ſubmiſſion as became a dutiful ſubject to his ſo- 
wereign.] Mr Strype (39) tells us, that he has ſeen a 


ſubmiſſion made by the Archbiſhop without mention of 


the month or year, which being well taken of the 
Queen, he thinks might occaſion the taking off his ſuſ- 
penſion. After this ſubmiſſion, the lords of the Coun- 


cil ſignified to him the reaſon of the Queen's diſpleaſure 


againſt him : upon which the Archbiſhop made this fol- 
lowing further confeſſion and declaration. * That 
being advertiſed of the cauſe of her Majeſty's offence, 
as was ſet down by the lords of the Council, and of 
her gracious inclination towards him upon his humble 
© ſubmiſſion, doth confeſs, that he is moſt heartily ſor- 
ry that her Majeſty hath been offended with him, as 
a matter more grievous to him than any worldly ca- 
lamity. And though he refuſed to execute her Ma- 
jeſty's commandment by reaſon of ſcruple of conſci 
ence, which moved him to think that the Exerciſes 
might have been in ſome points reformed, and ſo 
continued ; and underſtanding that her Majeſty there- 
in did uſe the advice and allowance of certain biſhops, 
his brethren, who by likelyhood certified, that they 
in their own dioceſes found the ſame more hurtful 
* 


aged 


* than profitable ; in and for that he is perſwaded that 


* ſhe had herein a fincere and Godly meaning, to the 
* quietneſs of her people ; and that alſo her command- 
* ment was not againſt poſitive law or conſtitution 
* of the realm ; he cannot but think and ſpeak honou- 
* rably and dutifully of her Majeſty's doings, as of a 
* Godly prince, meaning well of the Church and her 
people in this her Majeſty's direction and command- 
ment. And as he is moſt heartily ſorry that he hath 
incurred her Majeſty's grievous offence, for not ob- 
ſerving that her commandment, ſo doth he moſt 
humbly and lowly beſeech her Highneſs, not to im- 
pute the ſame to any obſtinate intent, meaning to 
diſobey her Majeſty, but only that he was then 
moved in conſcience to be an humble ſuitor to her 
Majeſty, to be ſpared from being the ſpecial inſtru- 
ment in ſuppreſſing the ſaid exerciſes. And to the 
intent her Majeſty may think that he meant no diſo- 
bedience in any maintenance of them to continue 
contrary to her commandment, he doth pray her 
Majeſty to be truly informed how he himſelf did in 
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' ſuffer no ſuch exerciſes to be uſed after the time of 
her Majeſty's faid commandment.” This ſubmiſſion 
is as much an excuſe or apology for the Queen's con- 


duct as for the Archbiſhop's, and is far from amounting 


to a confeſſion that he was in fault, only that he had 
no fixed purpoſe or intention of offending the Queen, 
and that he acted only according to the dictates of his 
own conſcience. Mr Strype places this tranſaction in 
the year 1582, becauſe there appears to have been a 
commiſſion iſſued out January 20 that year, in theArch- 
biſhop's own name, to viſit the city and dioceſe of 
Lichfield ; and alſo an inhibition to the biſhop of Co- 
ventry, iſſued out likewiſe from the Archbiſhop himſelf 
Feb. 18 ; ſo that he muſt at this time have been reſto- 
red to the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and 
his ſequeſtration taken off; though Mr Strype (40) 
mentions alſo a commiſſion for the commiſſaryſhip of 
Canterbury, dated January 30, 1581, granted by the 


his own biſhopric, and other peculiar juriſdictions 


(40) Pag. 265. 


Archbiſhop himſelf in his own pcoper perſon ; ſo that it 


cannot be certainly known when he was reſtored. 
[CC] A. alſo by the fone, colic, and ſtrangury] 
The Archbiſhop had been long afflicted with theſe diſ- 
orders, as appears from a letter of his to the Lord- 
Treaſurer in 1547 (41'; wherein he ſays, I am glad 
to underſtand by your chaplain, that your Lordſhip's 
health hath of late been betcer than afore ; my fits of 
colic, fione, and ftrangury, are very grievous when 
they come, but God ſendeth me ſome intervals, elſe 
they were intolerable ? Et 
[ D] He refigned his archbiſhopric, and retired up- 
on a penſion to Croydon] We are not exactly informed 
when this was done, nor indeed whether it was done at 
all. The biſhop had formerly deſired leave to reſign, 
which the Queen would not then grant; but, in con- 
ſideration of his infirmities, it was now thought reaſo- 
nable, and in January 1582, the Queen ſent Piers, bi- 
ſhop of darum her almoner, to the Archbiſhop, to fig- 
nify that it was her pleaſure that he might reſign, and 
have an honourable penſion for life: and ſhe ſoon after 
ſignified the ſame by the Lord Treaſurer, to whom the 
Archbiſhop ſent an anſwer ſhewing the reaſons that had 
hindered him from ag un offering a reſignation after he 
had been refuſed, and that knowing her Majeſty's plea- 
ſure, he would now very willingly refign, but hoped 
that he might be 
Michaelmas, when the audit of the ſee was kept for 
the whole year, and that the Queen would grant him 
| the 
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(41) M. 88. ut 
ſupra. 


rmitted to continue in his place till 
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aged 63, He was, at his own deſire, buried in the chaticel of the church 6f Croydon; 
where a ſtone monument, with his effigies ly ing at length, is erected on the ſouth fide of 
the communion table, againſt the wall [E E]. His common motto was, Turris fortiſſima no- 


men Domini (r). 


with his wife and only ſon died in 1567, leaving four daughters, orphans; the ſecond of 


whom, Anne, married, againſt the Archbiſhop's conſent, William Dacres, ſon of Richard 
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He lived and died unmarried. He had a brother named Robert, who (/) Le Nere's 


Lives of the Bi- 
hops, P. i. p- 45» 


Dacres, Gent. (5), which William-'Dacres was in the rebellion in Cumberland in 1569. () Strype; p. 3. 


The archbiſhop had likewiſe ſeveral nieces by his ſiſter Elizabeth Woodhall. 


He does 


not feem to have amaſſed much wealth, which is the more admirable, conſidering the 
large revenues he poſſeſſed, and the length of time he enjoyed them in the three ſees of 
London, York, and Canterbury, and that all the time free from the incumbrance of 4 
family. This, as Fuller obſerves, may perhaps be imputed erroneouſly to his prodigality, 
which more truly is to be aſcribed to his contempt of the world, unwilling to die guilty of 
much wealth, The little he had, as it was well gotten, was well beſtowed in pious uſes 
on the two univerſities, and the building and endowing a free-ſchool at St Begh's, his na- 
tive place; of which, together with ſome charitable benefactions and legacies left by his 
will, we ſhall give an account in the note [FF]. We do not find that our Archbiſhop 


the houſe at Croydon, with ſome land belonging to it, 
that he might retire to, ſhewingithat in all reſignations 
of biſhops, there had been always one houſe at leaſt be- 


longing to the ſee, aſſigned to the reſigner, for which 


he cited Matthew Paris. The Queen however would 
only allow the Archbiſhop till Lady-day to reſign his ſee ; 
which drawing near, and his penſion, the proportion- 
ing of which lay very much in the appointment of the 
Lord-Treaſurer, not being yet ſettled, the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, being then abſent from Court, ſent to put the 
Queen in mind, that the Archbiſhop was ready to re- 
ſign ; that he yielded himſelf to her Majeſty's goodneſs 
to have ſome penſion during his ſhort life, which he 
(the Treaſurer) wiſhed to be great and honourable, al- 
though it ſhould be to the ſucceſſor burthenous for the 
preſent. But he that ſhould have it, muſt ſhape his 
garment with his cloth for the time. That he had 
{cen into the value of the archbiſhop's poſſeſſions, and 
found them to be above 2780 l. per ann. according to 
the rate of the book of firſt-fruits ; that he had alſo 
ſeen the particular books of the annual receipts, which 
grew ſomewhat, but not much above ; and if the then 
archbiſhop might have ſeven or eight hundred pound a 


year penſion, he thought his ſucceſſor with good huſ- 


(42) M.SS, ut 
ſupra, 


(43) Pag. 286. 


(44) See Re- 
cords, No. 90. 


(45) Fuller, p. 
1643, b. viii. 


(46) Reg. Whit- 
ft 


Strype's Liſe of 
Abp. W hitgift, 
111. 


bandry might make the reſt to be 2000 l. according to 
which he might compound for his firſt- fruits, and ſor 
no more. The letter itſelf written by the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, we find among his memorials (42). The Arch- 
biſhop's reſignation however was not compleated at 
Lady-day, and in April 1583, being then in a bad 
ſtate of health, beſides the loſs of his fight, and grow- 
ing weary of his burthen, he again fignified to the 
Lord Treaſurer that he was ready to reſign, and tranſ- 
mitted a draught of his refignation to this miniſter, 
which it is probable was but imperfect, neither ſigned 
nor ſealed, and only put into the Treaſurer's hands for 
his approbation : and in this condition we have it in 


the paper-office, without date, ſeal, or ſubſcription. 


And indeed it ſeems probable, as Mr Strype ſuppoſes 


(43), that the Queen was not yet provided with a ſuc- 


ceſſor for the archbiſhop, Whitgift, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, (according to Fuller, refuſing the Queen to ac- 
cept of it) (44), reſolving not to enter upon that ſee 
while Grindal was alive (45). That the refignation 
was not executed before the 8th of May following, ap- 
pears from his wilt which bears date that day, and 
wherein he ſtiles himſelf Archbiſbop of Canterbury, 
whole of mind and of perfect remembrance, and in about 
two months after, he died ; neither does it appear the 
reſignation was further preſſed during this interval ; nor 
was the fee filled till near a month after Grindal's de- 
ceaſe (46), by Whitgift, a divine who had already di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, and regard, for the 
Church of England. | | 

[EE] His monument is errefed on the ſouth fide of 
the communion table, againſt the wall} In one part 


of the monument are theſe verſes placed, as a character 


Grindallus dofus, prudens, Gravitate verendus, 
Juſtus, munificus, ſub cruce fortis erat. 

Poft crucis erumnas Chriſti gregis Anglia fecit 
Signiferum, Chriſtus cælica regna dedit. 


VOL.IV. No. 204. 


left 
Beneath his eff gies on one fide ate theſe verſes. 


Præſulis eximii ter poſtquam eft auctus honore, 
Perwvigilique greges rexit moderamine ſacro, 
Confectum ſenio, duriſque laboribus, ecce © 
Tranſtulit in placidam mars exoptata quietem. 


On the other ſide thels. 


Mirtua narmores conduntur membra ſepulc bro; 
Sed mens ſaucta viget, fama perennis erit. 
Nam ſludia et Muſz, quas magnis cenſibus auxit, 

Grindalli nomen tempus in omne ferent. 


The epitaph or inſcription upon his monument is 


long, and being only hiſtorical, containing a recital of 


his charitable benefactions, which we ſhall give an ac- 


count of in another place, we ſhall not inſert it here. 


[FF] He founded and ended a freel ſchool at St 
Begh's, of which, together with ſome charitable bene- 


Factions, and legacies left by his will, we ſhall give 


an account in the note.) The ſchool of St Begh's was 


incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, her letters- patent 


bearing date the 15th of Tune, in the 27th year of her 
reign, by the name of the Wardens and governors of the 
poſſeſſions, revenues, and goods, of the free grammar-ſchool 
of Edinund Grindal Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in Kirk- 


by Beacook, alias St Begh's, in the county of Cumber- 
The pious founder drew up ſome excellent ſta- 


land. 
tutes for the good government of the ſchool before his 


death, and gave 3661. 13s. 4d. ſor building and fur- 


miſhing it, which was done by his executors, upon a 


piece of ground given by Thomas Chaloner, Eſq; (fon 
of Sir Thomas Chaloner) who alſo gave forty loads of 
coals yearly out of his coal-mines at St Begh's, for the 
uſe of the ſchool, reſerving a right of placing two ſcho- 
lars there by the name of Chaloner's ſcholars. The 
Archbiſhop ſettled 30 l. per ann. upon the ſchool, viz. 
201. to the ſchool-maſter; 31. 6s. 8d. to a poor 
ſcholar to be uſher there; and the remaining 61. 13s. 
4d. to the repairs of the ſchool, and to be laid up for 
the purchaſe of revenues from time to time, for the 
maintenance of poor ſcholars in the Univerſities. Sir 
John Lowther of Whitehaven, added a fair library to 
the ſchool, and a benefaction of 5 l. a year. Dr Lam- 
plugh, archbiſhop of York, alſo gave 51. per ann. to 
it, but this is ſaid to be ſince withdrawn (47). The 
moſt remarkable of our Archbiſhop's other charitable 
benefactions and legacies, are theſe. In yearly reve- 
nues to Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, 221. viz. to 
the reader of Greek, 21. for the maintenance of a fel- 
low, 10 l. of two ſcholars, 61. 13s. 4d. the reſidue 
to the uſe of the college. The fellow and ſcholars to 
be choſen out of ſuch as have been brought up at St 
Begh's ſchool. This college had at ſeveral times ex- 
perienced the Archbiſhop's good will and bounty to 
them. They had enjoyed the ſtipend of 40s. a year 


for a Greek reader ever fince the year 1568, and the 


inheritance of it was confirmed to them by the Archbi 
ſhop's laſt will. It was about the ſame: time that he 
obtained from a widow lady a perpetual ſcholarſhip for 
the college. In 1570, he obtained a licence for the 
college, to purchaſe lands in mortmain to the value of 
forty pounds, He likewiſe appointed, that out of the 

27 M monies 


(47) Strype, ut 
ſupra, p. 291, 
292. 

Ex inform. 
Ralph Thoreſby 
Arm. & D. Guil. 
D. Epiſc. Carleol. 
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numents of the 


Church, p. 1263. 


(2) Fuller, b. ix. 
p. 164. 

Qldys's Lie of 
Sir Walter Ra- 


legh, p. 73 
(40) Epiſtle De- 
dicatory to Grin- 


dal's Life, p. 3. 


(x) Pag. 295. 


% 


G R IN D A 1 


left much in print behind him We have already. mentioned. the: ſhare he had in rhe 
Aels and Monuments of the Church, publiſhed by J. Fox; we ſhall only add, that he wrote 
a Dialogue between Cuſtom and Truth, ſoon after his coming back into England, which is 
extant in Mr Fox's work () [G]. It ought not to be forgot that our Archbiſhop, when 
he returned home from his exile, firſt brought the tamariſk into England, ſo uſeful in 
medicine againſt diſcaſes of the ſpleen (2). We ſhall conclude this atticle with the cha- 
rater of our prelate as given by Mr Strype, the faithful hiſtorian of his life, backed with 
the teſtimony of many learned hiſtorians, conte m parat ies of the Archbiſhop. Mr Strype 
obſerves (w), that it has been Archbiſhop Grindal's misfortune to be of later times deemed 


an ill governor of this Church; but in the time wherein he lived (when he was better known) 


his epiſcopal abilities and admirable endowments for ſpiritual government, as well as his 
ſingular learning, were much celebrated. In order therefore to revive the memory, and 
do right to the name of this holy Primate, Mr Strype (x) proceeds to make ſome obſer- 
vations upon his temper and qualifications, as a man, as a chriſtian, as a miniſter, a 
biſhop and chief paſtor of the Church of Chriſt in this kingdom. He always led, ſays 
he, an unblemiſhed and uſctul life, devoting hiqmſelf to the ſervice of God and the ad- 
vancement of pure religion, purged from all the dregs of Popiſh ſuperſtition, and for 
theſe ends ſaved by the good providence of God out of the Romiſh fires, wherein ſeveral 
of his companions periſhed under Queen Mary, He was a man of great firmneſs and 


reſolution, though of a mild and affable temper, and friendly diſpoſition; in his de- 


(43) Pag. 310, 
311. 


portment courteous and engaging, not eaſily provoked, well ſpoken, and eaſy of acceſs, 


and that even in his elation, not at all affecting grandeur or ſtate, always obliging in his 


carriage, kind and grateful to his ſervants, and of a free and generous ſpirit, 


monies ariſing from the foundation of St Begh's ſchool, 


every eighth year for ever, ſome new fund ſhould be 
purchaſed for the maintaining of a ſcholar. And that 
this college, and that of Queen's in Oxford, ſhould al- 
ternately enjoy the benefit accruing from thence every 
eighth year. But Mr Strype ſays (48), that this has 
never been done but once, of which the college has 
complained. The Archbiſhop alſo left the college ſe- 
veral books, ſome of which were Greek of the curious 
print of Henry Stephens. He alſo gave to the maſter's 
ſtudy, a curious Hebrew Bible, in ſeveral tomes in fix- 
teens, which formerly belonged to T homas Watts, 
Archdeacon of Middleſex, and was preſerved in an 
oval box. He alſo gave them a ſtanding cup of above 
forty ounces, double gilt, which in honour of him they 
called, Poculum Cantuarienſe, i. e. The Canterbury 
Cup. This was a preſent from the Queen to the Arch- 
biſhop the year after his promotion to the ſee of 
Canterbury. In yearly revenues to Queen's-college, 
Oxon, he gave 201. and 61. 13s. 4d. yearly for the 
maintenance of a fellow and two ſcholars, to be choſen 
out of St Begh's ſchool. He alſo. gave them ſome 
books, a neſt of bowls, and 50 l. in money. To 
Magdalen-collegs, Cambridge, he gave 1001. to pur- 
chaſe 5 1. a year for the maintenance of a ſcholar, to 
be choſen of ſach as come from St Begh's ſchool. To 
Chriſt's college, Cambridge, a ſtanding cup value 131. 
6s. 8d. To the city of Canterbury, to ſet the poor 
to work, 100 l. To the poor of Lambeth and Croy- 
don, 201. For the purchaſe of lands, or other profits, 
for the relief of the poor alms-houſes in Croydon, 50 l. 
For the repairs of the pariſh church there, 5 l. To 
the poor of St Begh's, 131. 6s. 8d. To the pariſh 


church of St Begh's, his communion cup and cover 


double gilt, and his beſt great Bible. To the Queen, 
a curious Greek "Teſtament of Stephens's impreſſion. 
To his ſueceſſors ſeveral pictures and implements. To 
his old patron and friend the Lord-Treafurer Burleigh, 
a landing cup of fifty ounces, which the Queen had 
given him the laſt new year's day before he died. To 
Sir Francis Walſingham, a ſtanding cup of forty ounces, 


Beſides theſe, there are many other legacies to relations, 


(49) Pay. 103, 
104, & leq. 


friends, and ſervants, not material to inſert here, but 
the reader may ſee them in 8 will ot, 1 2 4 
Mr 8 's appendix (49). Thus did thi Arch- 
biſhop. 1 = in eſtate, but rich in good works. 
He had been very liberal in his benefactions to St 
Paul's church, having beſtowed on the repairs thereof, 
at ſeveral times, when he was biſhop of London, 
11841. 18s. 11 d. as his executors made appear when 
they were ſued for dilapidations, by Whitgift his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury. They alſo proved that 
he had expended upon London Houſe, during his in- 
cumbency, 1471. 28. 2d. on Fulham- Houſe and the 
bridges, 3561. 15s. 7d. and upon Hadham-houſe, 
2001. 10s. 9d. Thus it appears how freely the 


Archbiſhop beſtowed a ſhare of his revenues in repair- 


ing and keeping up the edifices belonging to the ſees 


God 


over which he preſided, which he thought it no leſs his 
duty to do, than to preſerve their revenues. Yet would 
not this ſave his executors from being troubled for di- 
lapidations, though' they affirmed to the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer and Secretary Walſingham, the overſeers of the 
Archbiſhop's will, to whom they appealed, that in ge- 
neral he left his houſes in much better condition than he 
found them at his predeceſſor Parker's death. | 

[G E] He wrote a dialogue between Cuſtom and Truth, 
extant in ir Fox's As and Monuments of the Church] 
Mr Strype ſays (50), this piece is written in a clear me- 
thod, and with much rational evidence, againſt the real, 
that is, the groſs and corporeal, preſence in the Sacra- 
ment. That Grindal was the author of it, Mr Strype is 
informed, from the manuſcript before cited, wrote by 
biſhop Wren, and preſerved in Pembroke-hall. Fox 
indeed has concealed the author's name, (forbid pro- 
bably by him to diſclofe it) and only ſays, * That it 
* was writ by a certain learned and reverend perſon of 
* this realm, and who, ander the perſons of Cuſtom and 
* Verity, manifeſtly laid open before our eyes, and 
* taught all men not to meaſure religion by cuſtom, 
but to try cuſtom by truth, and the word of God.“ 
He has thought fit to place this diſcourſe next after a 
public diſputation upon the ſame argument, of the 
learned Peter Martyr at Oxon, and another by the 
other learned men before the King's viſitors at Cam- 
bridge, and the determination by biſhop Ridley, as a 
full and ſatisfactory diſpatch of the groſs papal tranſub- 
ſtantiation. Our author wrote this diſcourſe ſoon after 
his coming back into England, for the better ſervice of 
the Church, that was then to be purged of Popiſh doc- 
trines and ſuperſtitions ; as appears from this paſſage, 
wherein Cuftom is brought in ſpeaking thus. * Are 
* you ſo great a ſtranger in theſe parts? hear you not 
how men do daily ſpeak againſt the ſacrament of the 
* altar, denying it to be the real body of Chriſt?“ Ve- 
rity anſwers, © In ſooth, I have been a great while a- 
broad, and returned but of late into this country. 
* Wherefore you muſt pardon me if my anſwers be to 
* ſeek in ſuch queſtions. But you have been longer 
© here, &c.” In this tract, after the author had excel- 
lently explained the ſenſe of thoſe words of Chrift, 
this is my body, he proceeded to produce divers ſentences 


out of the antient biſhops and doors of the Church to 


confirm his interpretation ; becauſe Cuſtom had boaſted 
of doctors and old writers, and men inſpired with the 
Holy Ghoſt, that were againſt the doctrine of the Pro- 
teſtants ; and that in theſe days the wiſeſt and beſt 
learned called them heretics ; and at length in the con- 
eluſion of the diſcourſe he tells Cuſtom, © That as ſhortly 
and in as few words as he could, he had declared unto 
* him what Chriſt meant by thoſe words, 2his is my 
body, what the Apoſtles thought thereof, and in what 
* ſort they delivered them to their ſucceſſors ; and in 
what ſenſe and meaning the holy Fathers and old 
« writers, and the univerſal and catholic Church had 
always taken them.” | 

|  FHH) W? 


His fear of 


(50) Pag. 313. 


GRIN D A L. 
God and ſineere love of religion, evidently appeared in his willingly foregoing of his own 


country, his eaſe, his preſidentſhip in Pembroke- hall, his good prebends in the churches 
of St Paul and Weſtminſter, and all his preferments and hopes; and living abroad in a 
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ſtrange land, that he might preſerve his conſcience, and ſerve God in purity and truth. 


He was a great preacher in King Edward the Sixth's time, and one of the moſt eminent 
both at court and univerſity; and in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign; when 
the Proteſtant Religion was to be declared and inculcated to the people, he was one of the 
chief employed to that end, frequently in the pulpit at St Paul's, and before the Queen 
and nobility. He was a prelate of great moderation towards the Puritans, and it was 
perhaps owing to their intereſt in the cabinet, as well as to his own merits, that he was 
preferred. He 1s indeed generally thought to have held the reins too looſe in reſpect to 
this ſort of men, and is commonly blamed for his ſlackneſs in his government of the 


_ Church's affairs. But, as Mr Strype obſerves, this ſeems to be an unjuſt accuſation; by 
what it is evident he did towards them. 


He beſt knew what courſes were fitteſt. to be 
uſed, who lived in thoſe times, and obſerved how things then ſtood in the State and 


Church; and if Grindal be condemned for gentle uſage, Whitgift, his ſucceſſor, is com- 


mended for the ſame by Sir George Paul, who writes thus : * Happy ſure it was for that 
crazy ſtate of the Church, not to meet with too rough and boiſterous a Phyſicician. 
For he preſerved it with conſerves and electuaries, and ſome gentle purges, which with 
* ſtrong purges, in all likelihood, might have been much more in danger.” And again 
that author profeſſes, He could not ſufficiently expreſs that Archbiſhop's ſingular wiſdom 
and clemency, albeit ſome younger ſpirits were of opinion that he was much to blame in 
that kind, and imputed it unto his years and want of courage (y).“ Which words may 
well enough be applied to our Archbiſhop, when his mildneſs is cenſured, eſpecially ſince 
that upon occaſion was joined with ſeverity too. Certainly his zeal and affection for the 
reformed Church ſhewed itſelf particularly, in his endeavouring to reclaim theſe Puritans 
and Preciſians, as they were called, who for ſome little ceremonies made a breach in 


_ Chriſtian Communion, Yet when all his mild perſwaſions and arguments proved inef- 


fectual, when he ſaw that rigour was neceſſary, he thought himſelf bound, as a faithful and 
careful overſeer of the Church, to make uſe of the ſeverer methods warranted by the laws 
againſt them. There is nothing, as Mr Scrype obſerves (z), that lies ſo heavy upon our 
Archbiſhop, as the matter of the exerciſes and his ſuſpenſion. This, ſays he, is the 
+ ſtumbling block and the rock of offence, ' whence many have ſurmized an inclination in 


(5) Strype's Life 
of Abp, Whit- 
gift, p. 82. 


(2) Epiſtle Dedis 
Catory, Ps 3. 


* him towards a diſcipline in this Church, different to what was eſtabliſhed.” In order 


therefore to vindicate our Archbiſhop from any ſeeming compliance with the innovators, 
or doing any thing, by his countenancing theſe exerciſes, to the prejudice of the religion 
eſtabliſhed, but rather to the general edification of clergy and people, we have thrown to- 
gether ſome further remarks upon the uſe and practice of propheſying in the note [H HI. 


[HH] We have thrown together ſome farther * 


marks upon the uſe and practice of propbehing in the 
note] Whether the exerciſes were ſuppreſſed in the 


province of York, as well as that of Canterbury, or 


(51) Int. Epiſt. 
Edwin Archiep. 
Ebor. penes J. 
Strype. 


(52) Declaration 
of the King's In- 
tentioun and 
meaning towards 
the laſt. Actis of 
Parliament, im- 
printed at Edinb, 
anno 1585, 


whether the Queen had a better opinion of them after- 


wards, upon ſome regulation made, is uncertain ; but 
it is certain that not above a year or two after they 
were forbidden, in 1578, Archbiſhop Sandys in his 
metropolitical viſitation of his province of Vork, en- 
joined them to his clergy there; and even took a part 
in them himſelf, and as he ſays, did as much as the 
reſt (51). Whence it appears that theſe prophecies 
were ſtill countenanced and praQtiſed ; and the biſhops 
thought them till the beſt means to promote good 
preaching, and the increaſe: of learning in the clergy. 
It was not above ſeven or eight years after our Archbi- 
ſhop's diſgrace, that King James of Scotland, publickly 
allowed and encouraged them in his kingdom, as ex- 
cellently conducive to Chriftian knowledge, without 
any ſuſpicion of the inconvenience of them, fince his bi- 
ſhops were concerned in the appointing and regulating 
them. The fifth article of his declaration runs thus 
(52): That his Majeſties intentioun was, to main- 
tene the exerciſe of prophecy: for the incres and 
continuing of knawledge amongis the miniftry. In 
the quhilk ane -wiſe and grave man ſelectit 
* biſbop, or commiſſioner, at the ſynodal aſſembly, ſall 
« preſide ; and rander ane compt of the adminiſtration 
Jof that bounds quhair the exerciſe is hald in. For the 
* quhilk cauſe ſome reſpe& of leving fall be had unto 
him, quha ſuſtenis the burding. From whence it may 
appear; in what eſteem and requeſt propheſying was in 
the neighbouring nation among thoſe of the epiſcopal per- 
ſwagon; and that at the ſame time the King had diſchar- 
ged the Preſbyterian Church Government, aud eſtabliſhed 
Epiſcopacy, he took particular care for the maintenance 
of this exerciſe, for the increaſe of knowledge in the 
clergy, according to the judgment and experience of 
our Archbiſhop in this kingdom. And further, it is ob- 


by the - 


ſervable, that for the more regular and quiet manage- 
ment of theſe propheſyings, the king trod in the Arch- 
biſhop's ſteps, in appointing that there ſhould be ſome 
wiſe and grave perſon ſelected by the biſhop, or com- 
miſſioner, to preſide within the reſpective bounds of the 
ſeveral exerciſes. Let us add the judgment of the 
learned Lord Bacon, in a diſcourſe to King James, 
then King of England (53): where he conſidered, 
Whether it were not requiſite to renew that good 
* exerciſe which was practiſed in this Church ſome years, 
and afterwards put down by order indeed from the 


Our 


(53) Conſiderat. 
of the Edificat. ot 
the Ch. of Engl. 


Church, in regard of ſome abuſes thereof, inconve- 
* nient for thoſe times; and yet againſt the advice and 


opinion of the greateſt and graveſt prelate of the land, 
© (as he worthily ſtiled our Archbiſhop) and was com- 
* monly called propheſying.” He then deſcribes the 
manner of it, and ſays, That in his opinion, it was 


the beſt way to frame and train up preachers, to 


handle the word of God as it ought to be handled, 
© that had been practiſed. Orators have their declama- 
tions; Lawyers their moots; Logicians their ſo- 
* phems ; and every practice of ſcience hath an exer- 
* ciſe of erudition and initiation, before it come to the 
life: only preaching, which is the worthieſt, and 
*-wherein it is moſt in danger to be amiſs, wanteth an 
iatroduction Mr Collier the hiſtorian fays, * He 
will not pretend to determine whether Grindal 
vas right or not in pleading for the propheſying meet- 
« ings,' though it muſt be ſaid he has offered a great 
© deal in defence of them; and 'tis moſt likely, could 
* they have been kept within the compaſs of his regu- 
lation, they would have proved ſerviceable to the 
« Church . We ſhall only add one circumſtance more 
upon this ſubject, to ſhew the high eſteem our Arch- 
biſhop had even at that juncture, when he lay under 
his prince's' frowns, and that it was not his favour to 
another Chureh's diſcipline, and diflike of this, that 
was the cauſe of his diſgrace. When Barnes biſhop of 
Durham, had taken the liberty to ſpeak ſomewhat re- 

feQtingly 


* Collier's Eccl, 
Hiſt. b. ii. p. 
$57» 
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that he knew now what to ſay, when hereafter he ſhould hear any ſuch ſlanders ſtarted 


{ a) Strype's Life 
of Grindal, p · 
$00, 301. 


(5) Pag. 304. 


(54) Dedicat. 
2· 4, 5 


(55) Ch, Eiſt. 
p. 123. 


G RMD e 
Our Archbiſhop himſclf profeſſed, that the loſs of the Queen's favour was one of the greateſt 
afflictions of his life; and therefore his advancement to the chair of Canterbury may be 
reckoned among, his chief misfortunes, ſince he was no ſooner feated in it than it brought 
upon him the Queen's frowns, who before mightily eſteemed and valued him for his 
great goodneſs and excellent abilities. Yet would he take no undue means for the averting 
this evil, being endued with that immutable conſtancy of mind, in perſiſting in what he 
thought his duty in the faithful difcharge of his office ; hence his plain but humble refu- 
ſal of the Queen's commands to put down the Exerciſes, may be juſtly eſteemed one of the 
nobleſt paſſages of his life. It proceeded not from any clation of mind on account of his 
high place and dignity z for ſuch external accidental things made no change in his temper 


and diſpoſition, which was ever at the fame ſtay of meckneſs and gentleneſs ; however he 


had been ſeverely charged by ſome with pride, covetouſneſs, perſecution, and the like, 
which are common imputations upon thoſe who fill ſuch exalted ſtations in the Church as 
he did. Thomas Sampſon the Puritan, his old acquaintance, and late Dean of Chriſt- 
church Oxford, took occaſion to tell him of theſe things at large in a letter. The good 
Archbiſhop returned him a very friendly and obliging anſwer, written (as he ſaid) fine fuco 
aut faſtu, laying aſide all ſtate, and at large related to him what his own temper really 
was, and folemnly proteſted himſelf to be free and innocent of thoſe rude reports that 


went of him, and that he loved ſome godly brethren that wiſhed ſuch things reformed 


as were amiſs; inſomuch that Sampſon in another letter declared himſelf fatisfied, and 


concerning him (a). In fine, the Engliſh nation generally held this Archbiſhop in great 
honour and eſteem ; and ſo likewiſe did the Proteſtant ſtrangers and foreigners reſiding 
here, who choſe him, when he was biſhop of London, ſuperintendant of their church in 
Auſtin-friars London, and appealed to him in any differences ariſing among them about 
matters of religion, And as for the clergy of the land, what high eſteem and veneration 
they had for him, appears from the concern they took in his diſgrace, and their zealous 
endeavours to have him reſtored to the Church, by the petition of the Convocation to the 


Queen in 1580, as we haverelated above. To conclude, our Archbiſhop, ſays Mr Strype 


(), in the diſcharge of his high function, lived and died unblameable, and was univerſal- 


ly eſteemed and beloved. Fair and honourable are the characters our belt hiſtorians, his 


contemporaries, give of him with one conſent, Their teſtimonies are too important to 
the eſtabliſhing his character, and rectifying the ſtrange miſapprehenſions that have been 
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taken up of him, to be omitted here. We have therefore inſerted them in the note [III, 


flectingly upon the Archbiſhop, ſoon after his diſgrace, 


the Lord-'T reaſurer Burghley wrote to him and charged 
him therewith. Barnes wrote an anſwer to the Lord- 
Freaſurer, in which it is obſervable, he does not charge 
the Archbiſhop with want of ſincerity towards the 
Church, nor condemns the exerciſes ; only, like a cour- 
tier, and one who ſought for further favours from the 
throne, accuſed him of * Wilfulneſs in contemning the 
regal power, and obſtinacy in not yielding to that 
which their Honours of the Star-Chamber had ſet 
down. And as for the Exerciſes, he confeſſed, that 
being well ordered, they were De bene efſe religionis, 
yet they were not de ee religionis fincere. And 
therefore not to be urged ſo as to contend with her 
Highneſs and her Council. He ſaid he had ſpoken of 
this only to two or three perſons, and that only in de- 
fence of her Majeſty when reports had been ſpread 
that the Archbiſhop had been cruelly dealt with, and 
had not deſerved ſuch treatment; and that the Lord 
Leiceſter and others ſhould further his troubles, which 
he ſaid he knew to be moſt falſe ; and that he was 
therefore under a kind of neceſſity to aſſert the Arch- 
biſhop's wilfulneſs and undutifulneſs to be the juſt oc- 
caſion thereof; and more than this he affirmed he had 
not done ; nor, but that he was forced, he ſhould 
not have done or ſaid any thing of him at all.“ Mr 
Strype adds, * That biſhop Barnes had no good will to- 
* wards the Archbiſhop, who not long before had dealt 
« againſt him for ſome defects, either in diſcharge of 
© his epiſcopal function, or for his bribe-taking officers 
(54). As to what biſhop Barnes ſays concerning the 
report of the Earl of Leiceſter's incenſing the Queen 
againſt the Archbiſhop, Fuller affirms the ſame thing 
(55) ; that about the time of the Archbiſhop's writing 
his bold letter to the Queen about the exerciſes, the 
Earl of Leiceſter took occaſion to quarre] with the 
Archbiſhop, and would have gotten Lambeth houſe 
from. him, and that this was really the reaſon of the 
Queen's diſpleaſure, the Earl having ſecretly exaſperated 
her Majeſty againſt him. But it appears that the Earl 
and Archbiſhop were then good friends, fince the Arch- 
biſhop made him deliverer of his letter to the Queen; 
and the Earl and he correſponded together in a friendly 
manner, as we have ſhewn before. However there 


that, 


was a_ conjecture, which was current ſince that time, 
that the Queen was provoked againſt our prelate by that 


Earl, who had taken offence at him for denying to give 


a favourable ſentence in behalf of one Dr Julio, the 


Earl's Phyſician, who had married another man's wife, 
having alſo one of his own, and was reſolutely proſe- 
cuted for the ſame by Grindal, when biſhop of London, 
notwithſtanding the Earl's interceſſion for him. 'This 
is alſo related by Camden (56) ; who ſeems, ſays Mr 
Strype, too lightly to have taken it up from the mali- 
cious author of Leiceſter's Common-wealth, who ſays, 
that This  Archbiſhop's overthrow was principally 
* wrought by this tyrant, for contrarying his will in ſo 
* baſe a command (57). . Boot: 
[II] Ve have inſerted the honourable teſtimonies of 
hkiftorians concerning our Archbiſhop in the note] Arch- 
biſhop Parker, in his book De Antiq. Brittan. Eccle/. 
writes thus of him, Vir ſpedtatæ gravitatis & pruden- 
tiz, &. * He was a man of reſpected gravity and 
* prudence ; and who in that commiſſion of the Queen 
for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, underwent many labours both 
by day and night, not leſs diligently than ſucceſsful- 
ly; and whoſe ſeverity in a buſineſs of that great im- 
port was neceſſary, that ſuch as would not be drawn 
* by gentleneſs and clemency to the ſervice of God and 


(<6) Hiſt, of Q. 
Elizabeth, p. 
287, edit. 1675, 


(57) Strype, p. 
224. 


* the laws, and ftood obſtinately in their opinion, 


* might more hardly be dealt with, and compelled by 
* ſharper chaſtiſement. Camden in one plate ſtiles 
him an excellent divine (48) ; and when he comes to 
relate his death (59), fays, © He was a religious and 


grave man, that: flouriſhed in great grace with the 


Queen, until, by the cunning artifices of his adverſa- 
* ries, he quite loſt her favour ; as if he had leaned to 
*..conventicles of turbulent and hot-ſpirited miniſters, 
and their prophecies, as they called them; but in 
truth, becauſe he had condemned the unlawful mar- 
* riage of one Julio, the Italian Phyfician, with ano- 
* ther man's wife, while Leiceſter in vain oppoſed his 
proceedings therein.“ (See the latter part of the pre- 
ceding note). Holinſhed ' obſerves (60), that | This 
good man in his life-time was ſo ſtudious, that his 


(58) Camd. Elie. 
p. 30. edit. 1675. 


(59) Pag. 237. 


(60) · Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, p. 


* books were his bride, and his ſtudy his bride- chamber; 1354+ 2. 


* whereupon he ſpent both his eye ſight, his ſtrength, 
* and his health, &c. of whom much might be ſpoken 
| * for 


(61) Pag. 306. 


(62) Ch. Hiſt. 
: b. ix. P» 130. 
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that, as juſtice and religion require, right be done to the name and memory of this moſt 


venerable and apoſtolical Primate. This was the laudable motive, as Mr Strype acquaints 


* for other's imitation ; but this ſhall ſuffice, that, as. 
* his learning and virtues were inſeparable companions, 


ſo the reward of both is the good name that he hath 


left behind him, as a monument perpetual.” Stowe, 
another faithful hiſtorian and his contemporary, in 


mentioning the death of our Archbiſhop, ſpeaks of his 


numeroas benefactions: ſo doth Godwin, in his Cata- 
logue of biſhops. Mr Thomas Rogers, chaplain to 
Archbiſhop Bancroft, in the preface to his book, inti- 
tled, The Faith, Doctrine, and Religion, profeſſed and 
protect ed in the realm, printed in 1607, ſtiles Archbi- 
ſhop Grindal * A zealous confeſſor and tried ſoldier, 
and right worthy prelate.” And remarks that, His 
care was great to further the glory of God, but that 
through the envy and malice of his ill-willers, his 
* power was but ſmall ; his place high, but himſelf 
made low through ſome diſgrace brought upon him 
by his potent adverſaties, which he meekly and pa- 
« tiently endured.” He remarks, that there were two 
inconveniences which our Archbiſhop's troubles and 
ſequeſtration occaſloned; the one, the flocking of 
Jeſuits into the kingdom; the other, the inſolence and 
boldneſs of the home faction. by which Mr Rogers 
means the Puritans. And laſtly, this hiſtorian ranks 
our prelate with the excellent archbiſhops, from Cran- 
mer to Bancroft, all of famous and venerable memory. 
Sir John Harrington, who lived in and after the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, undertakes to give ſome ſtrictures 
of her biſhops, which, ſays Mr Strype, are commonly 
but 4 rumours of Court, and often idle and trifling ; 


| yet what he ſays of Archbiſhop Grindal points not to 


any miſgovernment«of the Church: but whereas it was 
commonly ſaid that he was blind ſome years before his 
death, Sir John would make a myſtery of it, telling us 
that he was not blind, but that when the Queen en- 
joined him to keep his houſe, his friends gave out that 
he was blind, and that he kept at home the better to 
conceal his puniſhment which the Queen had laid upon 
him. * This would have been very likely, ſays Mr 
Stry pe (61), had the report of his blindneſs happened 
* at the time that the Queen had commanded his con- 
finement. but he was not blind till five years after at 
leaſt. And that he was then blind, I have ſeen the 
ſubſcription of his name, that evidently ſhews it to 
have been written by a blind man. Some other paſ- 
ſages he ventures to write of the Archbiſhop, ſo ſlight 
and improbable, that I ſhall not repeat them. But 
this author writes not one word of his remiſlneſs in 
government, or countenance towards ſuch as oppoſed 
the conſtitutions of the Church. Mr Fuller appears 
to have been the firſt who vented this notion concern- 
ing our prelate. His accounts ſeem to be rather 
hear-ſays, than built upon any good authority either 
of records or manuſcripts.” He tells us (62), that 
Grindal was generally condemned for remiſſneſs, in 
parting with more from the ſee than ever his ſucceſſors 
thanked him for Mr Strype obſerves, that this is an 
hard charge, but ſpoken in general terms ; and that if 
Fuller means exchanges with the Queen, Grindal, and 
all the reſt of the biſhops, were obliged to make theſe 
exchanges by an Act of Parliament which paſſed for 
that purpoſe in the beginning of her reign ; but that he 
and two or three others of the firſt elects wrote a pri- 
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vate letter to her Majeſty, and made a voluntary offer 


of a large yearly equivalent, to forbear making uſe of 
that power which the parliament had given her, as hath 
been ſhewn before. And that Grindal was not ſo eaſy 
to part with the revenues of his biſhopric this hiſtorian 
ſhew shimſelf, by relating how ſtrongly he oppoſed part- 


ing with the palace at Lambeth to the great favourite, 


which, he ſays himſelf, brought upon him the malice 
of the Leiceſtrian faction. Fuller likewiſe ſpeaks of ſome, 
Who ſtrained a parallel between Eli and Grindal, in 
« reſpe& of his being guilty of dangerous indulgence 
© to offenders ; and as a father of the Church, he was 
«* accuſed of too much conniving at the factious diſtur- 
© bers thereof (63). Mr Strype, in vindication of our 
Archbiſhop, obſerves, * That Fuller does not give one 
© inſtance thereof; that he ſeems to note theſe things 


concerning the Archbiſhop, rather as reports and ru- 


* mours taken up in his times, than as matters of un- 
* doubted truth. That after all, he places the Arch- 
biſhop's remiſineſs and neglect in requiring ſubſcrip- 


« tion to the laſt year of his life but one; and attri- 
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us; 


* butes it to his age and impotency ; though he adds; 


© (to make what he bad ſaid before conſiſtent) that in 
greater ſtrength, he did but weakly urge conformity: 

He ſhould not have forgot to mention the Archbi- 
ſhop's ſuſpenſion, whereby his hands were very much 
tied up from acting in his place and function; during 
which time, great liberty was taken by ſuch as were 
diſaffected to the Church and it's conſtitution.” In 
the concluſion however, Fuller calls our Archbiſhop, a 
prelate moſt primitive in all his converſation ; and an 
impartial corrector of mens vicious converſations, and 
that he undeſervedly fell under the Queen's diſpleaſure, 
through the malice of his enemies“. Dr Hey lin, 
another of our modern hiſtorians, ſpeaking of thoſe 
Engliſh Proteſtants who in the beginning of the Refor- 
mation ſtood affected to the diſcipline of Geneva, writes 
(64), that they made uſe of Biſhop Grindal to bring 
about their purpoſe, by making him inſtrumental to 
the ſetting up of a church in London for the French 
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* Fuller, ubi 
ſupra. 


(64) Hiſt. of the 
Reform, p · 205. 


Proteſtant refugees, to worſhip God according to the 


manner uſed in their own reformed churches at home; 
for, © That he was known to have a great reſpe& to 
* the name of Calvin ; and that in this church, they 
* were not only to erect the Geneva diſcipline, but to 
* ſet up a form of prayer that ſhould hold no confor- 
* mity with the Engliſh liturgy ; and that Calvin gave 
* Grindal thanks for his favour in this tranſaction.“ 
Mr Strype obſerves, that Grindal, no doubt, had a 
great reſpect to the name of Calvin, as well as to thoſe 
of Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Bullinger, 
Zanchy, and the reſt of the pious foreign reformers of 
religion, with whom he had contracted a friendſhip, 
and ſtill correſponded : but that the liberty now granted 
to foreigners, was no more than what had been a little 
before granted to Grindal and his fellow exiles, in the 
cities and places abroad, where they ſojourned. The 
letter, from whence Dr Heylin took the above account, 
and which is extant among Calvin's epiſtles, dated 
May 15th, 1560 (6;), is only to return thanks to our 
Biſhop for his care of the poor French Proteſtants that 
had ſettled themſelves in London, by his obtaining for 
them a licence from the Queen of worſhiping God pure- 
ly, (that is, without the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 
Church) and to defire that they might have a faithful 
miniſter of their own to preach God's word, and per- 
form other miniſterial offices among them, And it ap- 
pears, that to this civil letter ot Calvin, the Biſhop 
gave as reſpectful an anſwer, and withal defired him to 
recommend ſome able and fit miniſter to that congre- 
gation. And not long afterwards Calvin ſent, by-con- 
ſent, Nicholas Galaſius, a man of great piety and 
worth, to ſupply that place: and this was the begin- 
ning of the Walloon church, ſituated in Threadneedle- 
ſtreet, London, which hath continued ever ſince for 
the uſe of the French nation. And ſurely, ſays Mr 
«* Strype, Biſhop Grindal could do no lefs than this, 


* ſhewn to him and many others of the Engliſh nation, 


that fled abroad in the laſt reign upon the ſame ac- 
count of religion, as theſe godly French now did 


295. 


fince he was too grateful to forget the like reſpects 


© hither: and fince he and they received the like free · 


dom and favour in the ſeveral places in Germany and 
Switzerland, where they had bur lately ſettled them- 
* ſelves. And likewiſe that he might teſtify that cbri- 
* ſtian communion and brotherly concord which he bore 
© to all the reformed churches.” Our more mggern 
hiſtorians, among whom the chief is Mr Collier, are 
very favourable to the character of our Archbiſhop. 
We have already ſhewn that Mr Collier clears him 
from all imputations of Puritaniſm. The ſame writer 
alſo obſerves, = the Archbiſhop's articles at one of 
his metropoli viſitations, That he was no negli- 
gent governor, nor a perſon of latitude and indiffe- 
* rence for the ceremonies of the Church (66).* And 
with regard to the Archbiſhop's behaviour in the mat- 
ter of the Exerciſes, he writes, That Grindal was a 
« prelate of more conſcience and courage, than to be 
* dazzled with the luſtre of a court, to reſign againſt 
his judgment, and be over-ruled into inſigniſicancy. 
That his letter to the Queen was penned with a mix- 
ture of freedom and regard. That he writes with the 
* ſpirit of a primitive biſhop, like a ſubje& in the State, 
and a governor in the Church, and takes care neither 
to forget her Majeſty nor himſelf. His application is 

27 N « religiouſly 


(66) Collier's 
Kccl. Hift, b. th 
p. 5536 
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| (e) Dedication, 
Pp. 2, 


is the duty of a member of the Church of England, to preſerve the memory, fair and 


(x) Preface to 
Mr Grove's 
Poſthumous 
Works; p. 7. 


(5) Ibid. 


(c) Letter to the 
Rev. Mr Ball, 
p. 19. 
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us, that produced the excellent life of him, which with great labour and induſtry he com- 
piled, from authentic manuſcripts, records, papers of State, -private letters, and regiſters. 
For (c), *Tis humane, ſays he, to vindicate the reputations of the dead, who cannot 


GRINDAL. GROVE. 


* ſpeak for themſelves. It is the part of a Chriſtian to do it for thoſe who have been 
confeſſors for religion, and lived and died conſtantly in the true faith of Chriſt, But it 


unſpotted, of one that had been advanced to the higheſt honour and truſt in it, and bore 
«* ſo great a part in the firſt reformation of it.“ Hi | F 


religiouſly brave, and has not the leaſt appearance of * be more ſerviceable to diſengage the Queen from the 
* intereſt or fear, Beſides the piety of the addreſs, tis * flattery of her court, and bring her off from lofty mi- 
managed with great force and advantage. The ad- * ſtakes her favourites ſeemed to have led her into 
vice is admirable and well directed; nothing could (67). 


GROVE [HENRY], a very learned divine, was born at Taunton in the county of 
Somerſet, January 4, 1683, being the youngeſt of fourteen children, of whom he only 
and a ſiſter ſurvived their parents. He was defcended, both by his father and mother, 
from families of conſiderable repute and antiquity, and which for ſeveral generations had 
been remarkable for ſtrict piety, ſincere goodnels, and a ſteady attachment to religious 
liberty, and the rights of conſcience ; the Groves of Wiltſhire and the Rowes of Devon 
(a). 
in Devonſhire for nonconformity, at that diſtinguiſhed period of Church-hiſtory, when ſo 
many hundreds of the miniſters of Chriſtianity gave a noble proof, that their religious pro- 


feſſion was not the reſult of ſecular policy, but of conſcience, by giving up the moſt con- 


fiderable worldly intereſts to preſerve the peace and integrity of their minds. His father 


His grandfather Grove was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, ejected from a good Living 


H (57) Collier, ut 
ſupra, p. 554, 


ſuffered much and chearfully in the ſame cauſe, for lay-nonconformity, under Charles and 


James the Second (5). The eminent piety of Mr Rowe, his grandfather by the mother's 
ſide, may be known from his life, long ſince publiſhed by the learned Mr Theophilus 
Gale. The character of Mr Grove's parents, with his grateful ſenſe of his obligations to 
their pious care and tenderneſs, will be beſt repreſented in his own words to Mr Ball (c), 
printed in the note [4]. His father, in particular, filled a life of eighty years honoura- 
bly and uſefully, and died univerſally eſteemed and lamented, having been remarkable for 
uncommon prudence and temper, unſpotted integrity, a ſtrict yet chearful and amiable 


piety, and a generous charity. From ſuch parents as theſe, Mr Grove derived an excel- 


lent natural diſpoſition for religion, which diſcovered itſelf very ſoon : he was naturally 
very modeſt and benevolent, and had a ftrong ſenſe of honour, which appeared in variety 
of inſtances in early life. His quickneſs of apprehenſion and love of literature were ſoon 
viſible, and carried him through the learning preparatory for the college much ſooner than 
is uſual ; and he was at fourteen, poſſeſſed of as large a ſtock of claſſical learning as is 


commonly thought a ſufficient preparation for the academy. The acquaintance he began 
with the claſſics at the grammar-ſchool was continued through life, and his reliſh for them 


increaſed, as his judgmeut and knowledge of mankind improved; the Latin poets, phi- 
laſophers, and hiſtorians, and the Greek moraliſts, were his delightful companions [B]. 
Mr 


[4] In his own words to Mr Ball, printed in the 
note.) It runs thus: I thank you for the ho- 
nourable mention you make of thoſe two perſons, 
whoſe memory will be ever precious to me. It 1s 
with pleaſure I recolle& the example they gave of 
the reality and excellency of every chriſtian virtue in 
their own lives; how far their parental inſtructions 
were from having any thing ſour, auſtere, and diſ- 
* couraging in them, and their government from being 
© ſevere and rigid; and that they finiſhed life with 
« great decency, wholly taken in exerciſes becoming 
© their age, and in preparation for that better world on 
* which they were about to enter. I repeat my thanks, 
Sir, for your having given me an opportunity to of- 


Sa «a «a a a a 


fer this ſmall tribute of grateful acknowledgment to 


* the memory of thoſe, to whom, under the ſupream 
author of my being, I am ſo much indebted.” 

[B] The Latin poets, philoſophers, and hiflorians, 
and the Greek moralifts, were his delightful companions. } 
Among the Latin poets, Horace was a favourite, for 

the delicacy of his ſentiments and expreſſion, his know- 
ledge of human life, and nice diſcernment of the de- 
corum of characters, and the ridicule of vice, appear- 
ing peculiarly in his ſatires and epiſtles. He was much 
- converſant with Cicero's philoſophical works, eſteem- 
ing his treatiſe of laws, to contain the ſolid principles 
on which the unalterable excellence and obligatioa of 
morality is founded ; his offices he thought a fine de- 
lineation of the beautiful form of virtue; and his diſ- 
courſes of the nature of the Gods, and the immortality 
of the ſoul, an unanſu erable demonſtration of the great 
neceſlity and advantage of the Chriſtian revelation a- 
gainſt thoſe who would pretend, that when Chriſt ap- 


peared to enlighten and reform the world, he was not 
wanted, and that unaſſiſted reaſon was ſufficient for this 
end ; for the uncertainty in which Cicero, one of the 
2 genius's of paganiſm, was involved, and repre- 
ents all their philoſophers as involved, with regard to 
one of the moſt important doctrines, of the exiſtence, 
perfection, and providence of God, and their own future 
exiſtence and ſtate, is an argument from fact which over- 
turns all the ſpecious theories of modern deiſts; and ſhow- 
ed too their great ingratitude, who, enlightened by che 
goſpel, and thus enabled to think more clearly and juſtly 
on theſe ſubjects, refuſe to own their obligations, and 
employed as an argument againſt Revelation, the light 
they really received from it. Among the Latin hiſto- 
rians, Mr Grove chiefly admired Sallaſt and Tacitus; 
and among the Greek writers, he was greatly pleaſed 
with the eaſy and clear reaſonings and fine morality of 
Xenophon, and the ſublime of Plato; the plain, but 
ſtrong —_— and virtue of Epictetus, and the unaf- 
fected nobleneſs of thought and ſubſtantial worth of the 
Emperor Antonine, charmed him through all the ne- 
gligence of his method and expreſſion. Though Mr 
Grove wanted not a taſte for the real beauties of 
Homer, yet he would often declare himſelf tired with 
his everlaſting fightings and flaughters, and diſguſted 
with the barbarous manners of his heroes, and the fol- 
lies and vices of his gods, and on this occaſion fre- 
quently quotes thoſe lines of Roſcommon ; | 


For who, without a qualm, hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, tho' by Homer cook'd ? 

Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded Gods 

Make ſome ſufpect he ſnores, as well as nods (1). 


For 


(1) Lord Roſ- 
common's Eſſay 


on tranſated 
Verſe. 


G R O VE. 
Mr Grove went through a courſe of academical learnirg under the Reverend Mr Matthew 
Warren of Taunton, who was for many years at the head of a flouriſhing academy. Here 
he read Locke and Le Clerc, and acquainted himſelf with the ſtrong reaſonings and excels 
lent morality of Cumberland. Having gone through a counfe of philoſophy and divinity 
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under Mr Warren, Mr Grove removed to London, and ſtudied ſome time under the Re- 


verend Mr Thomas Rowe, to whom he was nearly related. At this time Mr Grove con- 
tracted an acquaintance and friendſhip with Dr Watts, which continued with great mutual 
eſteem *cill his death, though their judgments were different as to ſeveral points warmly 
controverted among divines. While he ſtudied under Mr Rowe, he contracted an inti- 
macy with ſeveral other perſons of merit: Mr Rowe was a zealous Carteſian, which occa- 
fioned Mr Grove's examining with a particular exactneſs the philoſophy of Deſcartes ; 
and though he was not entirely ſatisfied with his metaphyſics, and yet leſs with his phyſics; 
he ſtill thought the learned world very much obliged to that great man: but it was only 
in the Newtonian philoſophy Mr Grove could find ſatisfaction as to the conſtitution and 
laws of the material world; and he thus expreſſes his high veneration of that incomparable 
man (d): How doth ſuch a genius as Sir Iſaac Newton, from amidft the darknefs that 
involves human underſtanding, break forth and appear like one of another ſpecies. 
The vaſt machine we inhabit lies open to him; he ſeems not unacquainted with the ge- 
© neral laws that govern it: and while, with the tranſport of a philoſopher, he beholds 
© and admires the glorious work, he is capable of paying at once a more devout and more 
© rational homage to his Maker.“ After ſpending about two years in London, Mr Grove 
returned into the country, and began ching with great reputation. An exact judg- 
ment, a lively and beautiful imagination, a warmth of devotion, and a rational and amia- 

ble repreſentation of Chriſtianity, made his ſermons, delivered by a voice, which though 


not ſtrong, was ſweet and well governed, generally admired. There appears alſo, even 


in his firſt diſcourſes, a larger ſtock of well-digeſted learning than could be expected at 


the age of twa and twenty. The ipiric of amiable exalted devotion, which prevailed in 


his ſermons, early procured him the eſteem and friendſhip of Mrs Singer, afterwards Mrs 


(d) Spectatoꝶ, 
Vol. VIII. Nos 


635. 


Rowe; which ſhe expreſſed im a fine manner in an ode on Death, addreſſed to Mr Grove; 


and the friendſhip begun by this ſimilitude of taſte and temper was improved, and flou- 
riſhed 'till Mrs Rowe's death. Soon after his beginning to preach he married, and at the 
age of twenty-three was, upon the death of Mr Warren, who had been long tutor of the 
academy at Taunton, choſen to ſucceed him, by the unanimous vote of a great number of 
miniſters afſembled for that purpoſe ; and he, with two others, continued the academy, 
which was then very full. This was an uncommon teſtimony to his early worth. The 
province firſt aſſigned him was Ethics and Pneumatology. His undertaking Ethics was 


of conſiderable advantage to himſelf as a preacher, as well as to the ſtudents who came 


under his care. His concern with the academy obliging him to a reſidence at Taunton, 
he preached for eighteen years to two ſmall congregations in the neighbourhood; and though 
his ſalary from both was leſs than twenty 8 a year, and he had a growing family, 
he went through it chearfully. At his firſt entering into the academy he compoſed ſy- 


po 
ſtems of Ethics and Pneumatology, and was continually improving His Fthics particular- 


ly was his favourite work, which he deſigned for public view, when he had given it all 
the perfection of which it was capable. Juſt before his death he had begun to tranſcribe 
it, and give it his laſt hand in order to a publication (e). As it is publiſhed in his 
umous works, though not finiſhed in all it's parts, yet for the clearneſs and ſtrength 
with which he eſtabliſhes in it the principles of morality, the juſt and beautiful deſcrip- 
tions there given of the ſeveral virtues, and excellent directions for attaining them, and 
the noble repreſentation it contains of the ſupreme happineſs of man, it is well deſervin 
of the public view. From his ſyſtem of Pneumatology, was taken his Eſſay on the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, and a great part of his Diſcourſe on the Proofs from Reaſon of it's Im- 
mortality; and ſince his death, the Eſſay to demonſtrate the Being and Perfections of God; 
and by theſe the public may judge of the other parts. In the year 1708, Mr Grove pub- 
liſhed his Regulation of Diverſions, which he drew up for the uſe of his pupils, with a 
view to take off their attention to pleaſures, and diſpoſe them to improve their time in 
purſuing cloſely! and ſucceſsfully the pleaſures of knowledge and virtue. This his firſt 
offering to the public ſhews a ſolidity of judgment, and a knowledge of human nature 
much above his years; and the agreeable manner in which he gives his advice, is well 
fitted to engage the attention of that age of life, above all, bent on pleafure, and averſe 
to harſh inſtruction. About this time, Dr Samuel Clarke publiſhed his excellent diſ- 
courſe on the Being and Attributes of Cod. His proof from our neceſſary ideas of ſpace 
and duration not convincing Mr Grove, he wrote to the doctor for information and ſatiſ- 
faction upon that head. This occaſioned their exchanging ſeveral letters on theſe abſtruſe 


ſubjects 3 and after ſome time, not being able to convince each other, the debate was 


dropped, with expreſſions of great mutual efteem. The next offering of note which Mr 


A 


For beauty, varie 
well as true ſublime 


tryman Milton greatly preferable ; and though he al- with the Chriſtian, 
lowed Homer the praiſe ofa very great genius, he 


grandeur of deſcriptions, as thought the Tliad would no more bear a compari 


[CJ For 


Grove made the public, was ſeveral papers in the eighth volume of the Spectators, viz. 


pariſon 
ſentiments, he thought our coun- with Paradiſe Loſt, than the pagan ſcheme of theology 


(e) Sermons and 
Tracts, in fouf 
volumes, 
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{f) Preface to 
the Poſthumous 
Works, p. 29. 


(s) Ibid. 


himſelf obliged.) It will not, ſays he, be altogether 


Ae 
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| \ | 
No. 588, 601, 626, and 635. Their finding a place in that celebrated work is ſufficient 
proof of their worth. By theſe papers Mr Grove ſhewed himſelf welt acquainted with 
the lovely and generous affections of the human ſoul, as well as it's furptizing dignity and 

rge capacities for happineſgy, which he has repreſented in a manner fit to inſpire his 


readers with a ſtrong concern to act a part anſwerably generous and noble. The laſt of 


theſe papers was re-publiſhed by the direction of the Right Reverend Dr Gibſon biſhop of 
London, in an excellent treatiſe, entitled, The Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion, by Jo- 
ſeph Addiſon, Eſq; 12mo 1731 (f). In 1718, Mr Grove publiſhed his Eſay towards 
a Demonſtration of the Soul's Immateriality. Mr Grove's continual application weakened a 
conſtitution naturally tender, ſubjected him to frequent head-aches, and ſcarce a ſpring 
paſſed without a fever. In the year 1718, a fever brought his life into extreme danger, 
but it pleaſed God to recover him; upon which occaſion he compoſed the noble ode ſince 
printed, and juſtly admired for the eaſy harmony of the numbers, and the exalted piety 
of the ſentiments. Amidſt his various engagements as a tutor and miniſter, Mr Grove 
did not neglect any of the virtues of a private Chriſtian, but was a moſt amiable example 
of all. Having been a good ſon, he naturally proceeded to be a good huſband, father, 
maſter, and friend. He had a large ſtock of natural benevolence, which cheriſhed and 
improved by Reaſon and Chriſtianity, led him to diſcharge every ſocial duty in the beſt 
manner; and he was an example of the character he ſo well deſcribes in the Spectator, 
No. 601. * Perſons conſcious of their own integrity, fatisfied with themſelves and with 
their condition, and full of confidence in a Supreme Being, and the hope of immortali- 
« ty; ſurvey all about them with a flow of G00 il. As trees that like their ſoil, they 
© ſhoot out in expreſſions of kindneſs, and bend beneath their precious load to the hand of 
the gatherer.” Though his family was growing, and his income as a tutor and a mini- 
ſter inſufficient to ſupport it without breaking in on his paternal eſtate, yet he knew not 
how to refuſe any call of charity, and was bountiful tar beyond his fortune. And though 
his uncommon merit, and the reputation it had gained him, would have given him a fair 
proſpect of making his fortune in the Church, would he have conformed to the eſtabliſh- 
ment, yet he could never turn his thoughts that way : the further he carried his enquiries 
in religion, the greater reaſon he thought appeared to him for diſliking various doctrines 
and practices, which had the ſanction of the civil authority; and no worldly intereſt could 
ever tempt him to ſubſcribe articles, or uſe expreſſions or practices in religion, which 
he did not inwardly approve: he valued the peace and approbation of his own 
mind, an unreſtrained liberty to purſue truth, and profeſs and practiſe religion in (what 
he thought) it's genuine ſimplicity, before all the wealth and grandeur of life; at the 


ſame time thinking and ſpeaking with great candour and charity of thoſe who could 


reconcile their judgments to the public forms. The principles on which he founded his 
conſtant ſelf-enjoyment, and the rules he purſued to improve the goods of life, and 
brighten the darker occurrences of it, cannot be better repreſented, than he has done 
them in a letter to a particular friend ; for a copy of which the reader cannot but think 
himſelf obliged (g) [C]. Though Mr Grove's great modeſty and love of retirement kept 
him pretty much out of the way of public notice, yet his uncommon worth would not ſuf- 
fer him to be concealed. When he preached occaſionally in ſome of the more conſiderable. 
congregations, he did not fail of gaining numbers of admirers, and had ſeveral invitations 
to places of note, as Exeter, &c. which he declined, in a great meaſure through his ſtrong 


. affection 
[C] For a copy of which, the reader cannot but think * to pleaſe them, not from a meanneſs of ſpirit, not 
from artful views, but from an unaffected benevo- 
lence, is another rule of greater importance than is 
eaſily imagined ; and more effeQually reaches all that 
is aimed at by ſelf-love, without deſigning it. 
To this add, that though we ſhould be impartial, yet 
not ſevere in the judgment we paſs, and the demands 
we make upon ourſelves ; watchful againſt the infir- 
mities and errors too incident to human nature, but 
not ſuppoſing that we ſhall be entirely free from 
them, nor afflicting ourſelves beyond meaſure to find 


- 
out of character, if I write down a few reflections on 
* 
„ 
= 
8 
o 
our worldly portion; raiſe it as a means and oppor- that we are not. Such an over-ſtrained ſeverity 
c 
* 
« 
o 
o 
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the art of improving human life, ſo as to pais it in 
peace and tranquillity, and make it yield the nobleſt 
© pleaſures it is capable of affording us. The firſt rule, 
and in a manner comprehenſive of all the reſt, is al- 
ways to conſider human life in it's connection, as a 
ſtate of tryal, with an everlaſting'emiftence. How 
does this ſingle thought at once raiſe and fink the 
value of every thing under the ſun ? fink it as part of 


tunity of promoting the glory of the great author of breaks the force of the mind, and hinders it's pro- 
greſs towards perfection. In the choice of con- 
ditions, or making any ſteps in life, tis a dictate of 
© wiſdom to prefer reality to appearance, and to follow 
Providence as our guide. To be more indiffe - 
rent to life, and all things in it, which the leſwe 
value, the more we ſhall enjoy. And lafitly, 
to conſider that the happineſs of the preſent ſtace 
conſiſts more in repoſe than pleaſure ; and in thoſe 
pleaſures that are pure and calm (which are likewiſe 
whereas, the chief delights of a reaſonable being, the moſt laſting) rather than in thoſe which viotently 
muſt reſult from it's own operations, and reflections * agitate the paſſions. Happy are we, when our plea- 
upon them as conſonant to it's nature, and the order * ſures flow from the regularity of our paſſions, an 
it holds in the univerſe. How do I feel myſelf with- even courſe of piety and gums an humble confi- 
in? am I in my natural ſtate ? do JI put my faculties * dence in the mercy of God from the hope of 
to their right uſe ?—— | * immortality ! not to be conte Without a perpetual 
To require leſs from others, than is commonly * ſucceſſion of other pleaſures beſides theſe, is the way 
done, in order to be pleaſed, and to be more ſtudious * never to know contentment.” 


all good, and the happineſs, preſent and future, of 


In 


our fellow creatures as well as our own ? 


8 

o 

s 

« 
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the next place, we are to lay down this for a certain 
maxim, and conſtantly attend to it, that our happi- 
* 
c 
c 
F 
* 
« 
« 
= 
= 
-. 


neſs muſt ariſe from our own temper and actions, not 
immediately from any external circumſtances. Theſe, 
at beſt, are only conſiderable, as they ſupply a larger 
field to the exerciſe of our virtue, and more leiſure 
for the improvements and entertainments of the mind : 


[D] From 


(2) Mr Addiſon, 
Spectator, Vol. 
VIII. No. 610. 


affeQion- to quiet, liberty, and independence; and from his deſire to purſue and enjoy; 


with the leaſt interruption poſſible, the pleaſures of truth, goodneſs, and devotion [D]. 
Mr Grove's averſion to engage in thoſe angry diſputes, which about the year 1719 unhap- 
pily divided the Diſſenters, was another reaſon that made him more fond of his retirement. 
His moderate conduct drew on him the cenſures and diſpleaſure of ſome, as if he were 
indifferent to the truths of the goſpel ; but they could not prevail on him to alter it, ot 
bring him to believe that the wrath of man could ever work the righteouſneſs of God; or 
that interpoſing the authority and deciſion of fallible man was a proper way of ending con- 
troverſics of faith, and eſtabliſhing divine truths. The reaſons for this moderate conduct he 
hath given more largely in his Eſſay on the Terms of Chriſtian Communion [ EJ. No one was 
better qualified to handle devotional diſputes than Mr Grove; his diſcourſe on ſecret prayer, 
publiſhed ſince in 1723, at the requeſt of ſeveral miniſters of note in London, is a proof 
how well he could treat ſuch ſubjects, with a warmth free from enthuſiaſm, and an exact- 
neſs of judgment without coldneſs. He added to the ſecond edition two diſcourſes ; one 
upon the rational grounds of prayer, and the other on the qualifications neceſſary to render 
it accepted; in which, by arguments brought down to common underſtandings, he eſta- 
bliſhes the wiſdom and advantage of prayer, in a manner not to be overturned by the moſt 
ſubtile enemy to devotion. In the beginning of the year 1725 he loſt his partner in the 
academy, the Reverend Mr James, with whom he lived in perfect harmony, and to 
whoſe character he did juſtice, in a ſermon publiſhed on occaſion of his death. Mr Grove 
was now obliged to take the ſtudents in divinity under his direction. The duties of this 
poſt he diſcharged with the greateſt eaſe, having made all his other ſtudies center in this 
one great point, the eſtabliſhing and illuſtrating the principal truths and duties of religion; 
and giving in his preaching a pattern of the beſt manner of recommending theſe. He 
confined himſelf to no ſyſtem in divinity, directing his pupils to the beſt writers on natural 
and revealed religion; and an impartial examination of the chicf controverſies therein. 
He likewiſe ſucceeded Mr James in his paſtoral charge at Fulwood near Taunton, and 


engaged his nephew to undertake the other parts of Mr James's work as a tutor. Mr 
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Grove continued at Fulwood *till his death. He had ſeveral invitations from London and 


other parts during this period, but nothing could prevail on him to quit his ſettlement. 


In 1728, he publiſhed, at the requeſt of an aſſembly of miniſters, the Friendly Monitor, 
in which he diſcovered the great delicacy of his moral diſcernment, and pointed out with 
great judgment ſome of the principal errors and imperfections in the conduct of Chriſtians, 
by which they leſſen both their own reputation and that of their religion. In the ſame 
year, in a ſermon preached and publiſhed on occaſion of the death of a young lady of 


great merit, he conſidered the fear of death as a natural paſſion, both with reſpect to the 


grounds of it, and the remedies againſt it. He treated the ſubject in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that a perſon of conſiderable rank in the learned world declared, that after reading it, he 
could have laid down and died with as much readineſs and ſatisfaction as he had ever done 
any action of his life (5). In 1730 he publiſhed the Evidence of our Saviour's Reſurrection 
conſidered, with the improvement of this important doctrine. A late Lord Chief- Baron 


expreſſcd 


[D] From his defire to enjoy the pleaſures of truth, 
goodneſs, and devotion. } Mr Grove's temper and taſte 


of life was much like Cowley's ; the ſpirit of whoſe eſ- 


fays he much admired, and would often repeat, with a 
peculiar emphaſis, thoſe lines of his : . 


The wiſe example of the heavenly lark, 
Thy fellow- poet, Cowley, mark. 

Above the clouds let thy proud muſic ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on the ground. 


How much there is in ſuch a turn of mind, we may 


learn from ſome obſervations of one of the beſt judges 


of human excellence (2). * I have been inclined to 
think, ſays he, that there are greater men who lie 
concealed among the ſpecies, than thoſe who come 
out and draw upon themſelves the eyes and admira- 
tion of mankind. If we ſuppoſe there are ſpirits 
or angels, who look into the ways of men, how dif- 
ferent are the notions which they entertain of us, 
from thoſe which we are apt to form of one another? 
we are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, the oſten- 
tation of learning, the noiſe of victories; they, on 
the contrary, ſee the philoſopher in the cottage, who 
poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience and thankfulneſs, under 
the preſſures of what little ſouls call poverty and di- 
ſtreſs. They do not look for great men at the head 
of armies, or among the pomp of a court; but often 
-find them out in ſhades and ſolitudes, in the private 
walks aud by-path's of life. The evenings walk of a 
wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their fight, than the 
* march of a General at the head of an hundred thou- 


VOL. IV. No. 205. 
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© ſand men, A contemplation of God's works; a vo- 
© luntary act of juſtice to our own detriment ; tears that 
are ſhed in filence for the miſery of others; a private 
* deſire or reſentment broken or ſubdued ; in ſhort, an 
© unfeigned exerciſe of humility, or any other virtue ; 
are ſuch actions as are glorious in their fight; and de- 
nominate men great and reputable. The moſt famous 
among us are often looked upon with pity, with con- 
tempt, or with indignation ; while thoſe who are 
moſt obſcure among their own ſpecies are regarded 
with love, with approbation, and efteem.” 


[E] The reaſons for this moderate conduct he has 


given, c.] Mr Grove has likewiſe in a ſermon of 
his, on the blefſedneſs of the peace - maker, thus de- 
ſcribed his own temper and conduct. He is not for 
widening of differences, nor repreſenting the diffe- 
rences in opinion, or in other things, greater than 
really they are; would bring Chriſtians as near to- 
gether as he can, and perſwade them to be of one 


* 
o 
* heart at leaſt, if they cannot be of one mind; which 


(5) Prefaceg 
. 44+ 


in this ſtate of doubt and imperfection, is hardly to 


be expected, If his judgment were to be followed, 
all things ſhould continue in the Chriſtian Church as 
the head of it has left them, indifferent things in a 
* ſtate of indifference ; things diſputable, or of leſs im- 
«© portance, to be freely diſputed, and never impoſed. 
He always acts upon this principle, that liberty and 
charity, in religious diſputes, do at once moſt effec - 
tually ſecure the peace of the Church, and we may 
add, the genuine truths of the goſpel, and tend to the 
ee of the power and practice of true godli- 
neſs.” 


27 Q 


(F] Both 
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expreſſed a high value for this performance, as having not only placed the arguments uſual- 
ly urged, in a very advantageous light, but offered ſeveral thoughts entirely new, as well 
as of great ſtrength.—The ſame year he publiſhed Some Thoughts concerning the Proof of a 
Future State from Reaſon, in anſwer to the Reverend Mr Haller, junior, who in his great 
zeal for the Chriſtian Revelation, and to make it appear abſolutely neceſſary, had endea- 
voured to weaken the arguments from reaſon for a future ſtate. Mr Hallet replied to this 
anſwer z and Mr Grove, though very averſe to controverſy, yet this being with him a fa- 
vourite ſubject, and, as he apprehended, of the laſt importance, to vindicate the moral 
government of God, determined to review the debate; in which Mr Grove had, beſides 
the introduction, finiſhed one chapter of the Veigbt of Tradition concerning 4 Fulure State, 
in a manner to make it juſtly regretted that his other avocations firſt, and his death after- 
wards, prevented his compleating the deſign,, Clamours having been raiſed by divines, 
more zealous than judicious, againſt ſome paſſages in which Mr Grove had repreſented 
the uſefulneſs of reaſon in religion; to ſatisfy them if poſſible, that reaſon, of which they 
were ſo much afraid, was in reality the beſt friend to the goſpel, he publiſhed, in 1732, 
without his name, Some Queries offered to the Conſideration of thoſe who think it an Injury to 
Religion lo ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of it; in which he has ſaid enough to fatisfy thoſe who 
think coolly and impartially, and filence thoſe who will not. His diſcourſes on Savi 
Faith, on the Reſurremion of Chriſt, the Lord's Sapper, and the Perfection of the Chriſtian 
Religion, not to name others, are a ſufficient proof, that a man may be a friend to Rea- 
fon, yet worthily eſteem Chriſtianity, and be zealous for natural- religion, without being 
indifferent to revealed. In the ſame year he printed a diſcourſe Concerning the Nature and 
Defign of the Lord's Supper, and treated the ſubject with a plainneſs that makes it in- 
ſtructive to common underſtandings, and a judiciouſneſs which will make it approved by 
all thoſe who are deſirous to obſerve this inſtitution in it's original ſimplicity, and as a 
means of making them better; not as an imagined equivalent for the want of real holineſs, 
and an uniform obedience to the Goſpel. In the ſecond edition, he added ſome Devotio- 
nal Exerciſes relating to the Lord's Supper, in which are as much warmth and light united, 
as are to be found together in any compoſitions of this kind. In 1734 Mr Grove pub- 
liſhed, without his name, Wiſdom, the firſt Spring of Aion in the Deily ; in which he en- 
deavours to demonſtrate, that the moral perfections of the Deity, as well as moral virtue 
and goodneſs in man, are founded in the unalterable relations of things, and the eſſential 
fitneſs or unfitneſs of actions and diſpoſitions ariſing from hence. This treatiſe, the writer 
of Mr Grove's life is informed, has been pronounced by a prelate of the moſt diſtinguifhed 
merit, and who, if named, would be allowed to be one of the beſt judges of writings - 
of this kind, a maſterly performance, and inferior to none which this age has produced 
on this argument. And Mr Balguy, whoſe excellent writings on this ſubject muſt give 
great weight to his approbation, even where he differs from Mr Grove, fays, the diſcourſe 
abounds in ſolid remarks and found reaſonings. In 1736, Mr Grove publiſhed a Diſcourſe 
on Saving Faith, in which he has not only with great clearneſs repreſented the ſcripture 
notion of it, and reſcurd it from enthuſiaſtical or contradictory interpretations; but, which 
is entirely new, ſhewn the reaſons why the writers of the New Teſtament often ſpeak 
of Faith as a great part of religion, and ſometimes as in a manner the whole of it. This 
treatiſe has allo had the honour of being particularly approved by the excellent prelate juſt 
mentioned. About this time Mr Grove met with an affliction, which gave him an op- 
portunicy of ſhewing the ſtrength of his Chriſtian patience and pious reſignation; this was 
no leſs than the death of his wife ; from which time the ſeemed to apprehend his own 
was not far off; for he wrote on the ſermon he preached after her death, O may I pre- 
pare 10 follow! And in that ſermon he has ſeveral reflections which ſeemed defigned to re- 
concile himſelf to the expectation of a ſpeedy departure out of the body, and his friends 
to their loſs in his death. And in a little more than a year after this, Providence called 
him to the tryal; for, having preached on ſunday February 19, 1737-8, and both in 
his prayers and ſermons had an uncommon flow of ſpirits, which he faid he could hardly 
govern, and which, attended with a pain in his head, made him apprehend an ap- 
proaching fever; he was violently ſeized at night, and the fever increaling, in ſpight 
of all means uſed to abate it, or bring it to an intermiſſion, he died the ninth day, Fe- 
bruary 27, about ſeven in the morning. This diſorder in a great degree affecting his 
head, unfitted him for thinking or ſpeaking much, yet left him the uſe of his reaſon till 
the day before he died, and in a capacity ot concluding life as he had always lived, with a 
modeſt greatneſs, and a ſerene compoſure of mind. It is not eaſy to expreſs the concern 
which the apprehenſion of his death accafioned in London amongſt his friends, as well as 
in the country. There was a great deal of beauty and juſtneſs in what one of his hearers 
- faid after his death, ſpeaking of the general grief and concern his illneſs excited. Our 
* ſorrow for Mr Grove's ſickneſs was not like our concern for other friends when dying, 
* whom we pity and lament; but a ſorrow ariſing as from the apprehenſion of the re- 
moval of one of the higher order of beings, who had condeſcended to live on earth 
for a while to teach us the way to Heaven, and was now about to return to his native 
place.“ And it may with ſtrict truth be ſaid, that few of his ſituation in life lived more 
entirely eſteemed and beloved, or died more regretted. His friends erected an handſome 
” monument 
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thonument near his grave, on which is a latin inſcription, compoſed by the very learned 
Profeſſor of Rhetoric at Greſham-college, who obliges the public alſo with the Engliſh 
verſion of it; both which ſee in the note {F]. And the generous ſubſcription to his 
poſthumous works is a proof what rank he bore, not only in the eſteem of the principal 
gentlemen and miniſters in the diſſenting intereſt, but of ſome of the beſt judges of merit 
in the eſtabliſhed Church [GJ]. Mr Grove had thirteen children by his wife, five of whom 
ſurvived him; the death of ſeveral of them, on account of the ſenſibility of his temper, 
and the prevalency of the ſofter affections in his conſtitution, gave him opportunities for 
manifeſting great degrees of a pious reſignation to God. He deſeribes the working of his 
own heart on theſe occaſions, in the ſermon entitled, The Mourning Parent, in the firſt vo- 
lume of his poſthumous works, which was compoſed upon the death of a very promiſing 
child. Beſides what may be learnt of Mr Grove's character from the preceding account, 
all who knew him will agree, that he had a judgment in an uncommon degree, quick 
and folid, together with what does not often attend it, an imagination ſtrong and beau- 


tiful, 
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Patrem enim ex antiqua Groviorum familia Wiltunenſ | For which province his ingenuous temper and ingaging 


Matrem ex Rovioram in agro Devonienſi baud minus behaviour 
vetulla Seemed naturally to hare formed him 
Ortos pietate et Beneficentia inſignes habuit Nor were their hopes diſappointed by the event 
| Utrigfque Virtutum Fils Heres . For being employed in that ſtation upwards of thirty 
Bonarum Literarum Studiis tam fedulo fe applicuit | years _ 
Ut anno Zatis viceſimo tertio in frequenti Theologo- | With no leſs reputation to himſelf than the benefit of 
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Ad juventutem liberalibus Diſciplinis iaſtituendama | He carefully endeavoured to cultivate the minds of his 
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Neque ſpem eventys fefellit | And both in his ſermons and writings 
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Eaque quibus ſalus humana præcipue afficitur | government 
Tam in Concionibus quam Scriptis inculcans | As the chief doctrines of religion 
Nihil ad Gratiam aut partium ſtudio dicere ſuſtinuit His mind was ſo happily framed 
Simplex autem verique Studioſſimus That to whatever ſubject he applied himſelf 
| Pietatem in Deum in Homines Charitatem —- Fe could think juſtly, diſtinguiſh clearly, judge ſolidly, 
Cupiditatem Moderationem et ſumma Religionis capita | | And expreſs his ſentiments with eaſe. - 
| Omnium zpprobationi commendavit "M1 But he had ſo modeft an opinion of himſelf 
Ea ingenii Felicitate uſus eſt jn 1 no one for differing from 
Ut in quodcunque argumentum ſeſe convertit — 3 
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Tot tantiſque Virtatibus ornatus | On the 27th of February 1737 
Omnibus ſibi notis Amatus vixit obiit deflectus And the 55th of his age. 
III. Cal. Martii Anno Domini MDCCXXXVII. 
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tiful, yet always under government. He was thus qualified not only to think clearly 
and juſtly, but to repreſent truth and virtue in a moſt engaging light, and to be a good 
judge in works of imagination and polite literature, as well as of reaſon and argument 
and in theſe latter his genius improved by continual exercife and ſtudy; and preſerved 
uncorrupt by a prevailing love of truth and goodneſs, gave him a right.to be ranked 
amongſt the molt diſcerning. His moral ſenſe was delicate; his piety as modeſt and un- 
affected as it was warm and elevated: his benevolence was warm, active, and conſtant ; 
and he was perfectly free from all artifice and diſſimulation. He could converſe with the 
great without meanneſs, with a reſpectful freedom and an eaſy complaiſance ; was obliging 
in his behaviour to all, and enlivened converſation with a good-natured wit, and enriched 
it by a ſuperior knowledge of books and men. His taſte for the nobler pleaſures of know- 
ledge, devotion, and goodneſs, made it very eaſy for him to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules of 
temperance with regard to bodily pleaſures, as his firm faith in the Divine Providence 
made it eaſy to deſpiſe the wealth and ſhew of the world. How much Mr Grove ſtudied 
the Scriptures, and how much he valued them, appears from the ſhare they have in his 
compoſitions. They make a part of his ſtyle, and are not quoted injudiciouſly, and mere- 
ly by the ſound, but according to their genuine conſiſtent meaning; which he eſtimated 
by an agreement with the evident principles of natural religion, and the rules of a found 
criticiſm. He had taken great pains on ſome of the moſt difficult parts of Scripture, par- 
ticularly the Epiſtles to the Romans and Epheſians; and his expoſitions on theſe, had he 
given them the laſt hand, would haxe well deſerved the public notice, containing many 
important obſervations, proper. to ſet the Apoſtle's reaſoning throughout in a clear and 
conſiſtent light. His great knowledge of human nature and human life, qualified him to 
reach the heart with a peculiar efficacy, in all thoſe diſcourſes where there was room for 
thoſe ſubjects to enter; and there were few wherein ſomething of them might not proper- 
ly appear. He made it the great aim of his preaching not to inſpire his hearers with a 
fondneſs for party notions, but with a love of God and of mankind z with a noble indif- - 
ference to the intereſts and pleaſures of life. The diſtinguiſhing excellency which runs 
through his compoſures, is not merely the clearneſs of his thought and expreſſion, and the 
Juſtnets of his reaſoning ; but his every where repreſenting religion in a rational and amia- 
ble view, and animating all with a warmth delivered from a ſublime devotion. As for 
popularity and ftriking the paſſions, though few were better qualified for this than Mr 
Grove, yet he would never addreſs the paſſions till he had convinced the judgment, nor 
aim to raiſe the paſſions higher than the ſobereſt reaſon would approve. ' The contrary 
practice he thought very miſchievous in religion, leading men to place the main of it, not 
in ſubſtantial goodneſs, but in a ſudden heat raiſed they ſcarce knew how or why, and 
vaniſhing without any laſting beneficial effects on the temper or conduct. As a tutor, he 
was for free philoſophy, as well as for a Scripture Creed, As much as he admired Locke 
and Newton, he implicitly ſubmitted his underſtanding to neither, but was ſolely deter- 
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mined by the evidence they offered: 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri. 


His great concern with his pupils, was to inſpire and cheriſh in them a prevailing love of 
truth, virtue, liberty, and genuine religion, without violent attachments or prejudices in 
favour of any party of Chriſtians; and his reputation on this account, as well as on ac- 
count of his uncommon abilities, learning, and probity, was ſo great, that ſeveral gentle- 
men of the eſtabliſhment choſe to place their ſons under his care; and the many perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed merit in the learned profeſſions, but chiefly in divinity, who were formed 
under him, will be a laſting proof of his great abilities and fidelity as a tutor, and give 
the friends to knowledge and goodneſs reaſon to regret, that a man of ſuch eminent 
abilities, and ſo heartily engaged in ſerving the preſent, as well as the future immortal 
(i) Preface to his Happineſs of mankind, was removed from among us in the midſt of his days and uſe- 
Wok, fulaeſs (). H 


GUNTER[EDpmunD}, an excellent Mathematician, a learned writer, and Profeſ- 
for of Aſtronomy in Grefham-college in the ſeventeenth century. He was the ſon of a 

| gentleman of good fortune in Hertfordſhire, and a native of that county, though deſcended 
1 from a family of ſome antiquity, ſeated at Gunter's- town in the county of Brecknock in 
lio, fl. p. 271. South-Wales (a). He was born in 1768 1, and received the firſt. part of his education at 
% Wars Lives Weſtminſter-ſchool 3 from which royal foundation, when he was about the age of eighteen, 
of Greſham Pro- he was elected to Chriſt-Church-college i Oxford (5). He took the degree of Bachelor 
fellurs, f. 77. of Arts in that univerſity, December 12, 1603 (c); as he did that of Maſter, July 2, 
00 Fadi Oxon 606 (4). As he applied very early to the ſtudy of the mathematics, fo about this time 
Vol. J. col. 165. he invented and explained in Latin, thoſe curious and uſeful lines laid down by him upon 
(4) Idem ibie, that admirable inſtrument the Ste rox, which was about this time made according to his 
10. 174 directions, though the large Engliſh deſcription thereof, in three books, was not compoſed 
| or 
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lib. ü. P. 271. 


8 Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 391, 
508. : 
Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Oxon. lib, ii. 


p · 271. 


(1) Fofter's Sec- 
tor improved, 
p. Is 


© moſt formal contrivance, and mot l 


2) Gunter's 
Works, p. 152. 
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the 


degree of 


or publiſhed till many years after (e) [A]. He entered into Holy Orders, and took 
* Bachelor of Divinity, November 23, 1615 (F): but it is not true, tho? 


IS 


poſitively aſſerted by Wood, that he was at this time Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at 


Greſham-college, or 


t he became ſo upon the demiſe 
wood, who was the firſt perſon elected into that office 


the learned Edward Brere- 
3 though Mr Wood's mi- 


ſtake may well be excuſed, ſince this was aſſerted as a fact by a very grave and great 
man (b), through a ſlip of his memory, by whoſe authority the Oxford Antiquary might 
be eaſily miſled [BJ. The real ſtate of the caſe was this, Mr Brere wood was ſucceeded 


in his Profeſſorſhip 


days after Mr Williams's reſignation (i). 


| by Thomas Williams, Maſter of Arts of Chriſt-Church-college in 
Oxford, who was the ſon of John Williams of London, Mercer 


Sir Thomas Greſham; and our author was elected into his place, 


formerly ſervant to 
arch 6, 1619, two 


A few months after he was ſettled at Greſham- 


college, he gave the public an authentic teſtimony of the wiſe choice made by his electors, 
by ſending abroad his Canon TrxiancuioRum, which was the firſt book of it's kind, 
and which, if he had publiſhed nothing elſe, might alone have preſerved his memory to lateſt 
poſterity, as it was an admirable help to ſuch as were ſtudious in that ſcience, and as ſuch 
is gratefully commemorated and highly commended by ſeveral of the moſt eminent Ma- 


thematicians who were his contemporaries (t) CJ. But his acute and active genius 


[4] Till many years after.) The reader will ob- 
ſerve, that we do not in the text attribute abſolutely 
the invention of the Sector to Mr Gunter, becauſe there 
is reaſon to believe, that an inftrument of that name, 
though different in it's conſtruction from his, had been 
in uſe before, as may appear from the following paſ- 
ſage, ina work written by one of his ſucceſſors (1), upon 
his improving this very inſtrument of our author's. 
* Amongſt the many writers, ſays he, that have been 
e Sector, Mr Gunter hath done beſt, the lines 
of his inſtrument being moſt in number, and of the 
ly commen- 
© ted upon.” The ſame may be likewiſe collected, 
and moſt of the facts delivered on this head, confirmed 


from Mr Gunter's conclufion to the reader, at the end- 


of his treatiſe on the Sector, dated Greſham college, 
May the firſt, 1623, and conceived in the following 
terms (2). It is well known to many of you, that 
© this Sector was thus contrived, the moſt part of this 
© book written in Latin, many copies tranſcribed and 
© diſperſed, more than ſixteen years ſince I am at the 
* laſt contented to give way that it come forth in En- 
* gliſh. Not that I think it worthy either of my la- 
© bour or the public view, but partly to ſatisfy their 
© importunity, who not underſtanding the Latin, yet 
« were at the to buy the inſtrument, and partly 
for my own eaſe: for as it is painful for others to 
© tranſcribe my copy, ſo it is troubleſome for me to 
give ſatisfaction herein to all that defire it. If I find 


_ © this to give you content, it ſhall encourage me to do 


this ſactor, by which one may fairly ſuppoſe he meant 


© the like for my Crofle-ſtaffe, and ſome other inſtru- 
ments. In the mean time bear with the Printer's 
* faults, and ſo I reſt. It is worthy of notice, that in 

ing of the inftrument he defcribed, he calls it 


to diſtinguiſh it from any thing of the like ſort. We 
have no certainty what became of his original Latin 
treatiſe, or whether it was ever printed. His Engliſh 
treatiſe bore this ſhort and modeſt title. 


Deſcription of the Sector, in three books, Lond. 1624, 


| 2 It was afterwards joined to his deſeription of the 


-ſtaffe ; and after bis deceaſe, the fourth edition 
of it was diligently corrected by Mr Henry Bend, and 
with tha addition of the Sector altered, by Mr Samuel 
Foſter, publiſhed in 1661; and a fifth time, with the 
reſt of our author's works, by Mr William Leybourn, 
who has likewiſe made ſome alterations, and from theſe 
the Sectors now in uſe differ confiderably. The French 


from it's uſes, inſtead of the Sector, call it the compaſs 


(3) Ovghtred's 


Letter A 
3 


of proportion, and have ſeveral uſeful treatiſes upon it 
in their own languages. ne 
L Might be cafily miſled.) The famous Mr Wil- 
liam Oughtred, in a ſmall piece of his publiſhed ſeven 
years after our author's death, has this paſſage (33). 
* In the ſpring, 1618, I being at London, went to ſee 
my friend Maſter Henry Briggs at Greſham- 
college, who then brought me acquaiated with Ma- 
* fter Gunter, lately choſen aſtronomy reader there, 
* and was at that time in Dr Brooks his chamber, with 
* whom falling into ſpeech about his quadrant, I 
© ſhewed him my horizontal inſtrument. He viewed it 
very heedfully, and queſtioned about the projecture 
and uſe thereof, often ſaying theſe words, It is 4 uery 


6 good one. And not long after he delivered to ma- 
VOL. IV. No. 205. 


led 


* ſter Briggs, to be ſent to me, mine own inſtrument 

printed off from one cut in braſs, which afterwards I 
underſtood he preſented to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Bridgewater. And in his book of the Sector, 


teth down this ; herein ingenuous, that he did not 
challenge it to himſelf as our challenger doth, but 
not ingenuouſly enough acknowledging from whom 
he had it. But ſuch is the providence of God, I 
kept that very letter of Maſter Briggs, wherein he ſent 
me that print from Maſter Gunter, dated from Gre- 
ſham.college, June 2d, 1618, and the poſtſcript, 


1oth. In which letter are theſe words, Maſter Gun- 
ter doth here ſend you the print of a horizontal diall 
of his drawing after your inflrument | his very let- 
ter hath been left by me in tne hands of Elias Allen, 
above theſe two years, to be ſeen of any one that 
will require it.“ In reſpect to the time, it is very 
plain that Mr Oughtred might be right in his facts, 
though certainly wrong in the circumſtances of Mr 
Gunter's being then Aſtronomy- Profeſſor, into which 
he might be eaſily drawn by the company in which he 
found him, and his coming afterwards into that office. 
Mr Wood taking it theretore for certain, that he was 
Profeſſor in 1618, concluded from thence that he muſt 
have ſucceeded Mr Brerewood, whereas Mr Williams 
came in between them (4). In reſpect to the horizontal 
dial, this reverend perſon had certainly no reaſon 
to complain of Mr Gunter at all, who, if he had ever 
intended to have laid claim to that invention, woald 
never have furniſhed two ſuch evidences againſt him- 
ſelf as the print and Mr Briggs's letter. I he former 
ſent by him, and the latter written at his requeſt. 
What he delivers in his book of the Sector, is inciden- 
tally only, having before ſhewn how the ſame thin 
might be done another way ; but in the ſame ia 
he has ſpoken ſo plainly of other perſons from whom he 
borrowed, that it is very hard to imagine he bad any 
finiſter view in not mentioning Mr Oughtred, who 
lived a very retired life, and affected ſuch a degree of 
privacy, that it is very probable Mr Gunter was unwil- 
ling to mention him for fear of offending him Be 
that as it will, the beſt evidence that learned perſon 
had to produce againſt his adverſary, was this paſſage 
in Mr Gunter's book, and this letter from Mr Briggs, 
as he tacitly admits, by leaving it in the hands of his 
publiſher. It is indeed evident enough from all Mr 
Gunter's writings, that his principal aim was to be 
uſeful to the public, and that he was very far from 
being ambitious or jealous of reputation, a circumſtance 
that does him great honour, fince a defire to do good 
is a much more elevated virtue than the thirſt of fame, 
which however, ſo long as it is kept within due bounds, 
ought not to be eſteemed a vice. 
CJ Who were his contemporaries.] The title of 
this book in the firſt edition runs thus : . 
Canon Triangulorum, five, Tabule finuum artificia- 
lium ad radium 10,0000000 ſcrapula prima qua- 
drantis. Lond. 1620, 8vo. s was dedicated to his 
moſt honoured Lord John Earl of Bridgewater, Viſ- 


count Brackley, &c. but in the fecond edition, the 
title runs thus: 
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(b) Oughtred's 
Apologetical Epi- 
file to the Engliſh 
Gentry az-inft 
Mr R. Delamain [1 


(i) Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors, p. 76, 77. 


k) Burton's A- 
nitomy of Me- 
ſancholly, p.265, 
Mr Henry Bond's 
Advertiſement at 
the cloſe of Nor- 
woods Epitome 
of Navigation, 


printed fix years after, among other projections, ſet- 


June 4th, and which came to my hands June the 


(4) Athen. Ox- 
on, Vol. Þ col. 
391, 508. 


(1) Gellibrand's 

Diſcourſe Mathe- 

matical on the 
Variation. 


(n) The Croſſe- 
ſtaffe, lib. i. C. 6. 


| (n) Wood's A- 
then, Oxon. Vol. 
II. col. 207. 


(5) Prefixed to 
the table of Lo- 
garithms in Gun- 
ter's Works, 
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(6) Preface to 

the Confiruction 
and Uſe of Loga- 
rithmical Tables 


(7) Anatomy of 
Melancholly, p. 
285. 
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(3) Advertiſe- 
ment at the cloſe 
of Norwood's 
Epitome of Na- 
vigation. 


(9) Philoſoph ical 
Tranſactions, 
No. CCLXXVI. 
p. 1036. 
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him continually to freſh purſuits, in which. his quick penetration and very great ſa 
gave him aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. For he it was, that in the very ſame year made that impor- 
tant diſcovery in magnetiſm, which has ſince exerciſed the underſtandings of ſome of the 
ableſt Philoſophers and Mathematicians in all nations, viz. That i variation of the mag- 
netic needle varres (); and though this, as we have in another place obſerved, has been 


aſcribed by Dr Wallis to Mr Gellibrand, as it alſo was by Dr Hook to Mr Fofter, yet it 


was really due to our author, as will be fully ſhewn in the notes [D]. He alſo invented that 
famous RuLE of PROPORTION Which ſtill bears his name, and which, not long after he 
made it public, was carried over to France by his. friend Edmund Wingate, Eſq; who 
wrote a treatiſe to explain the uſes of it in French, as our author himſelf alſo did in En- 
gliſh (m), with that plainneſs and perſpicuity which were his peculiar talents, and of which 
he ſeems to have had a juſt eſteem, as appears from the anſwer he made Mr Wingate, 
when preſſed by him to write upon it ſtill more fully; it 7s not io be expected that the rule 
ſhould ſpeak (n); intimating that ſomething was to be left to the diſcretion and induſtry of 
thoſe who uſed it. By the help of this admirable contrivance, ſuch things as before ap- 
peared ſo dark and abſtruſe, as to diſcourage people of ordinary capacities from attempting 
them, became ſo eaſy and practicable, as to invite even the common ſort to theſe ſtudies, 
which were of wonderful utility in the ordinary employments of life, and in perfecting 
mechanic arts; which was a thing of prodigious conſequence, and which was entirely 


1 


Canon Triangulorum, or table of artificial Sines and 
Tangents to a Radius of 10,0000000 parts to each minute 
of the Yuadrant. By Edm. Gunter, Profeſſor of Aſiro- 
nomy in Greſham-college, Lond. 1624, 4to. 

In this edition, the logarithms were continued from 
1000 to 10000, and a rule given at the end for aug- 
menting them to 100,000. How careful he was to 
avoid all ſufpicion of aſſuming to himſelf the credit of 
other men's labours, and how modeſtly he ſpeaks of 
his own, appears from the following account of the 
uſe of his canon (5). This canon, ſays he, hath like 
* uſe as the tables of right fines and tangents ſet forth 
© by others, but the practice ſomewhat more eaſy. For 
keeping to their rules and working by theſe tables, 
you may uſe addition inſtead of their multiplication, 
and ſubtraction inſtead of their diviſion: and ſo re- 
* ſolve all ſpherical triangles without the help of ſecants 
or verſed ſines. The like may be done for the ſolu- 
tion of right lined triangles, by the help of the loga- 
* rithms of my old collegue and worthy friend Mir 
Henry Briggs (10000 whereof follow). For both 
© proceed from the ſame ground, and ſo require the 
* ſame manner of work, as I often ſhew in my public 
lectures in Greſham-college. Where I reſt a friend 
© to all that are ſtudious of mathematical practice. 
But his right to this improvement of logarithms in their 
application to ſpherical triangles, is largely and clearly 
aſſerted by Edmund Wingate, Eſq (6) ; by Mr Burton 
(7), by Mr Henry Bond, ſenior (8), who was himſelf 
an eminent mathematician, and never queſtioned by 
any. 
To this work of his, Mr Gunter prefixed a large diſ- 
courſe concerning the general uſe of the canon and table 
of logarithms, written with admirable plainneſs, and 
calculated, as all his other performances were, to leſſen 
the difficulties in learning, and to excite a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry in proſecuting mathematical knowledge, by de- 
monſtrating it's extenſive utility, and by what ſhort and 
eaſy methods thoſe ſpeculations which had coſt him ſuch 
infinite pains and labour, might be rendered uſeful in 
the hands of others. | 

[D] A, will be fully fhewn in the notes] The very 
learned Dr Wallis, in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, dated 
Oxford, September the zoth, 1701, ſhews a very 
great zeal in vindicating Engliſh inventions and diſ- 
cover ies, and diſcourſing on that head, has the follow- 
ing paſſage (g). * I think it is now agreed on all 
* hands, that what we call the Variation of the Varia- 
tion, is an Engliſh diſcovery of Mr Gellibrand, if I 
* miſtake not, one of Sir Thomas Greſham's profeſſors 
* at Greſham-college, about the year 1635.“ In an- 
other letter directed to Captain Edmund Halley, dated 
Oxford, May 23d, 1702, he proſecutes this matter 
fill farther, © The doctrine of the magnet, ſays he, 
* hath been moſily improved at Greſham-college, or 
by thoſe related thengmato, and there converſant for 
an age or two laſt pas Blagrave, Gunter, Gelli- 
brand, Gilbert, Norwood, Wright, Briggs, Foſter, 
&c. and of late by yourſelf. If I have miſtaken 
ſome names, or miſplaced them, or omitted others, 
you will be able to rectify it, I have given ſome 


owing 


* intimation of it, but very imperfectly, in a letter of 
mine inſerted in the Tranſactions for the month of 
December 1701, where beſide divers literal faults, 
they have unhappily miſ printed 1635, inſtead of 


1625 Dr Robert Hooke, in treating of this ſub- 


je&, in one diſcourſe of his, ſays (10), Later ob- 


* ſervatious have found that this magnetical variation 
* varies, though the parts of the earth do not ſeem at 
© all to have altered their poſition ; this was found by 
Mr Foſter and others, in the year 1635.“ In a lec- 
ture read at Greſham- college, July the 7th, 1686, he 
treats this matter expreſsly and at large, and delivers 
himſelf thus (11). It was ſuppoſed, ſays he, that va- 
* riations would be found always regular and the ſame, 
in the ſame place at all times, as proceeding from 
the greater attraction from the parts of the earth, 
which were prominent and elevated, and which were 
not likely to be altered by time, at leaſt, not enough 
to make a ſenſible variation of the variation. This 
was Dr Gilbert's, but in proceſs of time this was by 
Mr Gellibrand of this college and fome others found 
to alter, and there was found a variation of the va- 
riation of the magnetic needle in the ſame place, and 


This overthrew all the former hypotheſes, and we are 
now to ſeek a new one; Mr Bond and Mr Philips, 
and ſome others, have been hammering at a new hy- 
potheſis, wherein they make the magnetic virtue to 
be in the air, and ſo the magnetic poles to be move- 
able in circles round about the poles of the zquinoc- 
tial, and the magnetic axis of the earth, to have a 
conical motion about the axis of the diurnal revolu- 
tion: which conical motion they ſuppoſe to be per- 
formed in a certain number of years; ſo that at 
length the polar points of the magnetic virtue, after 
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(11) Hook's 

Poſt humous 

Works, p. 482, 
Jo» 


that not verified in one, but in thouſands of places. | 


they have revolved a periodiek circle, return from 


the ſame point from which they did begin. But as 
Mr Ward very candidly obſerves (12), if this difcovery 
thereiore was owing to ore of Sir I homas Greſham's 
profeſſors, and made ſo early as 1625, it muſt be attri- 
buted to Mr Gunter, and not to Mr Gellibrand, who 
did not come from Oxford to Greſham-college, till the 
latter end of the year following, upon Mr Gunter's 
death [he truth of the matter ſeems to be, that our 
author has a clear right to this diſcovery, for theſe rea- 
ſons: J. His experiment at Deptford, was in 1622, 
while Mr Gellibrand was at Oxford, and foon after he 
began to apply himſelf to the mathematicks, ſo that in 
point of time, it is the earlieſt of which we have any 
good account. II. The variation obſerved, was with- 
in two minates of five degrees, which made it very re- 
markable, and removed all ſuſpicion of it's proceeding 
from any accident or error in obſervation, and therefore 
could not fail of exciting the attention of ſo able a ma- 
thematician. III. Mr Gellibrand himſelf acknow- 
ledges, that it was Mr Gunter's obſervation that in- 
duced him to make another at the ſame place, that is 


at Deptford, in 1634, and finding then a variation of 


above two degrees in twelve years, it put him upon 


writing his diſcouzle on that importany ſubject. 


tei / 


(12) Lives of 
Greſham Proſeſ- 
ſors, p. 80. 

See Mr Petit's 
curious letter to 
Mr O'denburgh 
in Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, 


No. XXVII. 2. 
330. 


dials in Whitehall 


i and 20 thet wqnderful Fai he had of cat 

nieatiag his conceptions to others (o) [EF], Our author 'Ikewift dre the lines gn, the 
a+ n, and wrote the deſcription and uſt of them by 

of Prince Charles, in a fmall tract which he afterwards printed þy order of his M 

King James, in the year 1624 (p). The dials were placed, as he deferibes them, 

ſtone, which, at the baſe, was a ſquare of ſomewhat more than fout' 


ajcfty 
on 1 
feer and an half, the 


| height three feet and three quarters, and unwroqght contained abgve 'eigh feet, or five 


ton of ſtone. Five dials were deſcribed on the upper part, one on each of thg four cor- 
ners, and a fifth in the middle, which was the chief of all, the great . 
Befides the dials at the top, there were others on each of the Rides? eaft, welt, north, and 
ſouth. But for the ſeveral lines drawn upon theſe digls, and the yſcs of them, I muff 
refer to the book itſelf (q). There was, as he tells us, a ſtene of the ſame ſize and form, 
with the like planes and concaves, and dials on them, in that place before z but the lines 
on his dials were much different, excepting thoſe which ſhewed the hour of the day. 
This ſtone remained to our times, and was removed not many years ago; but the dials 
were in a great meaſure defaced by the drunken frolics of a nobleman in the reign of King 


Charles the Second (7), from whence our author's book, by the ſole aſſiſtance of which 


they may be at any time and in any place reſtored, is become ſo much the more valuable 
[FJ]. To him alſo we are indebted for the invention of a ſmall portable quadrant, and ſe- 
veral other inſtruments, which were ſucceſſively made the ſuhjects of his lectures at Greſham- 
college, and afterwards diſpoſed into treatiſes, and printed in his works (s) [GJ]. There 


the direction” 


[E] Of communicating his conceptions to others.) 


When we ſpeak only of the Line of Numbers, it is com- 


(13) Oughtred's 
Letter Apologeti- 
cal, p. 22. 


capacity, and to vindicate his title as the parent of in- 


(14) Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, 
No.ccLxxvills 
p. 1107, 1108, 


monly called Gunter's Line, and with very great pro- 
priety, ſince he firſt thought of this eaſy and excellent 
method of combining Arithmetic and Geometry, and 
this not in a matter of ſpeculation, but in a manner 
adapted to practice, and which very far tranſcended 
whatever had been done upon any mathematical rulers 
before ; but when we ſpeak of Gunter's Scale, it takes 
in all the other lines laid down and fitted to the line of 
numbers, all which are admirably explained by our 
author himſelf, in that book of his which we ſhall pre- 
ſently mention. His title to this invention, than which 
there hardly ever was one of ſo general uſe, is confeſ- 
ſed by Mr Oughtred, in as clear terms as could be ex- 
pected (13). © With regard to the circles of propor- 
tion, he confeſſes that he had not ſo good a claim a- 


* gainſt all men, as for his horizontal inſtrument, the”. 
* againſt Mr Delamain he had. The honour of the ia- 


vention, ſays he, next to the Lord of Merchiſton, 
and our Maſter Briggs, belongeth (if I have not been 
* wrongly informed) to Maſter Gunter, who expaſed 
their numbers upon a ſtreight line, which being ance 
* done, was there any ſuch maſtery to bring the ſame 
© line about a circle ? and what doth this new inſtru- 
© ment (call it the circles of proportion, or call jt 

* ring, or what other name you liſt) ought elſe, bug 


This is candid and clear, and as his circles of propor- 


tion, ſo Brown's ſpiral, and all the tribe of ſliding ru - 


lers flow from hence. Tt is not intended by any thing 
here ſaid, to prejudice the inventions or improvements 
of other men, for that would be a barbarous and invi- 
dious taſk ; but to ſhew the excellence of Mr Gunter's 


ſtramental arithmetic, and whatever depends upon it. 
[F] Is become ſo much the more valuable.) The title 
of our author's book runs at large thus : 
The deſcription and uſe of his Majeſty's Dials in 
Whitehall Garden, Lond. 1624, 4to. | 
In reſpe& to theſe dials, however, there is a great 
miſtake in Dr Wallis's letter before cited, to Captain 
Halley (14). * It was, ſays he, about the beginning of 
© the reign of King Charles the Firſt, that Mr Gelli- 
© brand (if I have not been miſ informed) cauſed the 
great concave dial to be erected in the Privy Gar- 
den at Whitehall, (which I think is yet remaining) 
with great care to fix a true meridian line, and with a 
large magnetic needle, ſhewing it's variation from 
that meridian from time to time. 
not amiſs if exact obſervation were now made, whe- 
ther the meridian be now juſt the ſame as it was then. 
For it is very poſlible that the pole of the earth may 
in time ſuffer ſome little variation, which may not 
readily be diſcerned, which may cauſe an alteration 
of the meridian line. And this, if ſo, will be more 
diſcernible nearer the pole than farther off. And tho' 
ſuch proviſion as was now ſayd, were made at White- 
hall, for obſerving the needle's variation from the true 
0 | 


I think it were 


18 


North; and though no doubt notice have been given 
* many times (there and elſewhere) what the variation 


* hath been at ſuch times: yet I doubt no regiſter 


© hath been kept of ſuch obſervations, whence we 
might form a ſcheme how ſuch variations do proceed 
from time to time.” We may very eaſily pardon 
this miſtake, though in juſtice to our author, we could 
not avoid taking notice of it, when we conſider the 
honeſt deſign of the doctor, which was to excite a de- 
fire of preſerving the memory of paſt improvements as 
neceſſary helps towards increaſing the ſtock of true 
ſcience in times to come ; his generous zeal for the ho- 
nour of his country, founded upon the true baſis of the 
worthy deeds of it's inhabitants ; and what not only a- 
tones for theſe ſmall imperfections, but ſhould teach us 
to admire him, he inforces his petitions, by obſerving 
that he was then eighty-fix ; that it was probably his 
req nd that he made it for the public and not 
elf. Bug after all, there were once in the ſame 
place other dials equally curious and extraordinary, 
made by ane is Hall, alias Line, an Engliſh Jeſuit, 
creftcd on ; de pedeſtal in the year 1669. Theſe 
dials were d in fix ranks one above another, in 
form of a id. But as the ſurface of them was all 
of gas apdiexpoled to the weather, they ſoon decayed 
wF want of a cover. The contriver publiſhed a deſcrip- 


. tion of them a few years after they were ſet up (15), 
only bowe and inflet Maſter Gunter's line or ruler.” 


at which time they were, as he complains, much 
damaged. 

[G] Aud afterwards diſpoſed into treatiſes, and prin- 
ted in his works.) The ſhorteſt method of anſwering 
the intention of this note, is to give the reader the title 
at large of the only treatiſe of our author, which has 
not been hitherto mentioned. * 

The Croſſe-Staffe, in three books; the firſt, contain 
ing it's deſcription and the uſe thereof in taking of heights 
and diſtances ; the ſecond, contains the uſe of the lines 
thereon in the meaſuring of all manner of ſuperſicies and 
ſolids, as board, glaſs, land, timber, ſtone, and gaug- 
ing of veſſels, as alſo in the famous art of navigation 
the third, contains the uſe of the lines of numbers, /ines 
and tangents in dialling, and an excellent and compendi- 
ous treatiſe, fully teaching, and amply explaining, the 
grounds and reaſons thereof, from a projection of the 
ſphere in plano. To which is added an appendix, con- 
taining the deſcription and uſe of a ſmall portable qua- 
drant, for the more eaſy finding the hour and azimuth, 
and other ſolar concluſions of more frequent uſe. By 
Edmund Gunter, London, 1524, 4to. 

All his works collected together were printed in 
quarto, carefully corrected by Mr Henry Bond, and 
the tourth edition of them appeared in 1662, with the 
addition of two new inventions, and tracts deſcribing 
them, by Samuel Foſter, as we have mentioned elſe- 
where ; the fifth edition was publiſhed by William Ley- 
bourn, who was the printer of the former edition, and 
the editor and corrector of this, in which he inſerted, 
as he ſays, divers neceſſary things and matters through 
the whole work ; but, as Mr Ward judiciouſly obſerves, 
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(o) See the au- 

thors be fore cited, 
and all the Fg 
tome s and 9: her 
Treatiſes on Na- 


viga: ion. 
. 


point 950. 


in no'e 


() Deſcription 
and uſe of his 
Majeſty's Dials in 
Wnitchall-gar- 
den, 4to. 


( Ward's Lives 
of Greſham Pro- 
feilots, p. 80. 


(s) See Gunier's 
Works, 1662. 
4to. 


(15) An Expliea- 
tion of the Dial 
ſei up in the 
King's garden af 
London, anno 
1:69, in which 


very many lorts 


of dials are con- 
tained, by which, 
befides the nours 
ot all kinds di- 
verſly expreſſed, 
many things alſo 
belonging to Ge- 
ography, Aſtro- 
logy, and Aſtro- 


nomy, are by the 
ſun's hadow 
made viſible to 


the eye; amoręſt 
which very ma- 
ny dials, eſpecial- 
ly the moſt curi- 
ous, are new in- 
ventions, hitherto 
divulged by none: 
all theſe particu. 
lars are ſhortly 
yet clearly (et 
forth for the 
common good, 
by the Reverend 
Father Francis 
Hall, otherwiſe 
Line, of the So- 
ciety of Jeſus, 
Profeflor of Ma- 
thematĩcs. 
Printed at large 
by Guillam- Hen« 
ry Street, in the 
year of our Lord 
1673. Saperio- 
rum Permiſſe, 


4to. p. 60. 


Dre and accurate Mr Ward obſerves ; the want of which, however, wil 
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is no reaſon to doubt, conſidering the many great things he performed in ſo ſhort a time, 
that the public would have ſtill greater advantages from the fertility of his genius, 

and that laudable diſpoſition to communicate his diſcoveries, if he had lived to an advanced 

(*) mo W. Bez but he was removed from his life and labours, December 10, 1626, in the forty- 
28 fifth year of his age, at his a t in Greſham-college (t). He was buried in the pari 

of St Peter le Poor ia Broad without any monument or * * as the judicious 


be the leſs regretted, 


"7 ſince the publication of his excellent work (u). 


it is to be wiſhed he had ſo printed them, that they with books which bear in their title the fixth edition 
might have been diſtinguiſhed from what m_— his 1680, yet that title is all that is new in them, as the in- 
author. This laſt edition was alſo printed at London quiſitive reader will eafily perceive. E 
in 1673, in quarto ; for though we ſometimes meet 


(i) Account, 
&c. by Plume, 
us above, p. J» 


his 


ACKET [Jonrx], Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry in the XVIIth 
& century, was born in the Scrand near Exeter-houſe, within the pariſh of 
St Martin's in the fields and liberty of Weſtminſter, September 1, 1 592 
(a). His father Andrew Hacket, deſcended from an antient family of 
that name at Putferin in Scotland (5), was then a Senior Burgeſs of 
& Weſtminſter, and afterwards of the Robes to Prince Henry [A]. When 
= EX very young, he was admitted into Weſtminſter- ſchool, where he became 
known to Dr Lancelot Andrews, Dean of the collegiate church there ; who, in the neceſ- 
fary abſence of the maſter, coming ſometimes into the ſchool to teach the boys, took no- 
tice of this young ſcholar for his great diligence, modeſty, pregnancy of parts, and ſtrong 


inclination to learning and virtue, which he afterwards conſtantly cheriſhed both at the 
ſchool and univerſity. In 1608, he was elected, with Mr George Herbert the pious poet, 
into Trinity-college in Cambridge [B]; where he was ſoon taken notice of, not only for 


of Bachelor of Arts in 1612, and was choſen Fellow of his college as ſoon as capable ac- 
cording to the Statutes (c). In 16i5 he commenced Maſter of Arts (4), and grew into 
ſuch credit, that he had many pupils, and of many of the beit families in Englind One 
month in the long vacation, retiring with his pupil, afterwards Lord Byron, into Notting- 
hamſhire, he there compoſed a Latin comedy intituled Loyola, which was twice acted be- 
fore King James the Firſt (e), and printed in 1648 (). At his return to college, he ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of Divinity; and, in December 1618, received Holy 
Orders from Dr J. King Biſhop of London, who expreſſed a ſingular affection and kind 
neſs for him upon all occaſions: as did alſo Biſnop Andrews, from whom he oftentimes 
received preſents of money to buy books. But, above all others, he was taken notice of 
by Dr John Williams, Dean of Weſtminſter and Biſhop of Lincoln: for he being ap- 
pointed Lord- Keeper of the Great Sral in 1621, choſe Mr Hacket for his chaplain, ar.d 
ever loved and eſteemed him above the reſt of his chaplains. In 1623 he took the degree 
of Bachelor in Divinity ; and the ſame year was made chaplain in ordinary to King James 
the Firſt [CJ, and collated December 20 to the prebend of Aileſbury in Lincoln-cathe- 


dral 
41 Was then a ſenior burge/s of Weftminfler, and 


parts and learning, but alſo for his ſobriety and great integrity. He took the degree 


afterwards of the Robes to Prince Henry.) His father 
and mother were both true Proteſtants, and great lovers 
of the Church of England, conſtant repairers to the di- 
vine prayers and ſervice thereof ; and would often be- 
wail to their young ſon after the coming in of their 
countrymen with King James, the feed of Fanaticiſm 
then laid in the ſcandalous neglect of the publick litur- 
gy, which all Q Elizabeth's time was exceedingly fre- 
quented, the people then reſorting as devoutly to 
prayers, as they would afterwards to hear any famous 
preacher about the town (1). 

[B} Is 1608, he was elected, with Mr George Her- 
bert the pious poet, into Trinity-college in Cambridge.] 
When his father (though unacquainted) ſpoke in his 
behalf to Dr Nevil, Mafter of 'Trinity-college ; the 
Doctor preſently bid him ſpare further ſpeaking to any 
one; For that boy ſhould go to Cambridge, or he 
would carry him upon his own back.“ And his ina- 
ſter, Mr Ireland, ſaid, at parting, to him and George 
- VOL. IV. No. CCVI. 


Herbert, That he expected to have credit by them two 
at the Univerſity, or would never hope for it after- 
wards by any while he lived (2). 

[C] And chaplain in ordinary to K. James I.) He 
preached in his courſe before his Majeſty ; particularly 
once upon the Gowries Conſpiracy, for which a Thankſ- 
giving was continued all that King's reign on Auguſt 
the 5th. And though ſome people have denied the 


treaſon, * Yet (ſays Dr Plume) our good biſhop was 


(a) Account of 
the Life and 
Death of Biſhop 
Hacket, prefixed 
to his Century of 
Sermons, by 1. 
plume, D. D. 
Lond. 1675. fol. 


p. Jo 


S (6) ibis. 


A. Wood's A- 
then. edit. 172T, 
Vol. II. col. 


1147. 


c] Account, &c, 
by Plume, p. 
8 6 


Wood ubi ſupra, 
col. 1148. 


(4) From the 
Univerfity Re- 
gift-r<, 

He was incorpo- 
rated Maſter of 
A ts at Oxtord, 
July 9, 1616. 
Wood's Fafti, 
Val. I. col. 202, 


(e) Account, &c, 
p 6. 


4 f ) London, 
v0. 

Woud's Faſti, 
Vol. L col. 202, 


(2) Thid. p. 5. 


* aſſured, that the moſt religious Biſhop Andrews once 


* fell down upon his knees before King James, and be- 
© ſought his Majeſty to ſpare his cuſtomary pains upon 
that day, that he might not mock God unleſs the 
thing were true: the King replied, © Thoſe people 
© were much to blame who would never believe a trea- 
* ſon unleſs their Prince were actually murdered : but 
did aſſure him in the faith of a Chriſtian, and upon 
the word of a King, their treaſonable attempt againſt 

him was too true (3). 


27 Q [D] His 


2456 
(p) Survey of 
the Cathedral of 
Lincoln, &c. by 
Br. Willis, Eq; 
Vol. II. p. 134. 


(5) Account &c. 


p · 6— to. 

(*) Ib, p. 13, 14. 
(a) Ib'd, 

Br. Willis, ubi 


fupra, p. 125. 


„ K E T. \ 
dral (g). The year following, upon the Lord-Keeper's recommendation, he was « 
ſented to the rectory of St Andrew's Holbourn by his Majeſty, in whoſe diſpoſal that living 
was, by reaſon of the minority of Thomas Ear] of Southampton, His patron procured 
him alfo, the ſame year, the rectory of Cheam in Surrey [D], fallen likewiſe into the King's 
gift by the promotion of Dr Senhouſe to the biſhopric of Carliſle. In 1625, he was 
named by the King himſelf to attend an embaſſador into Germany: yet, upon ſecond 
thoughts, he was diſſwaded from the journey, by reaſon, that being the author of the co- 
medy of Loyola abovementioned, which ſeverely reflected upon the Jeſuits, he was told, 
he would never be able to go ſafe though in an embaſſador's train. In 1628 he com- 
menced Doctor in Divinity. At his return to Holbourn his fame increafed exceeding]y z 
for, by indefatigable ſtudy, conſtant preaching, and wiſe government, he reduced that 
great pariſh to a perſe& and regular conformity (5); and, by his charity and exemplary 
piety and converſation, endeared himſelf to all (i, In the year 1631, bis patron Dr Wil- 
liams, Biſhop of Lincoln, conſtituted him Aﬀchdeacon of Bedford, to which he was 
collated October 4 (c) [E]. His church of St Andrew's being very old and decayed, he 
undertook to rebuild it [F]; and, for that purpoſe, obtained very large ſubſcriptions from 
the nobility and gentry, and from many other of his well- affected pariſhioners. 


H A 


the year 1639 he had got together many thouſand pounds, in ſtock and in ſubſeriptions; 


real health or fitting ſtate, required it: yet he wauld 


(4) Ibid. p · 8, 9» 


(5) Acccunt, &c. 
by Plume, p. 12. 


(6) Ibid. p. 15. 


but, upon the breaking out of the civil wars, the Parliament ſeized them, as well as what 
had bren gathered for the repair of St Paul's cathedral, In March 1641, he was one of 
the ſub-committee appointed by the Houſe of Lords, to conſult of what was amiſs and 
wanted correction in the Liturgy [G], in hopes by that means to difpel the cloud then 
hanging over the Church, Whilſt the bill for taking away deans and chapters was de- 
pending in the Houſe of Commons, ſeveral members of that Houſe being friends to the 
Hierarchy, moved, that no man's freehold might be taken away in Parliament, without 
hearing them ſpeak for themſelves : whereupon, the whole committee [abovementioned, 
deſired Dr Hacket forthwith te depart to his awn-houle, and meet them again the next 
morning, prepared to ſpeak as the Advocate; of the Church of England in the behalf of 
deans and chapters. Accordingly he made a ſpeech the day following [HJ, which 


conſulted upon, were, innovations in doctrine, ard 


[Dl His patron procured him alſo, the ſame year, the 
diſcipline ; concerning the Comman-prayer-book ; the 


rectory of Cheam in Surrey.] Telling him, that he in- 
tended him Holbourn for wealth, and Cheam for 
health. Theſe two livings, being within a ſmall di- 
ſtance of ten miles, he held till the troubles came, and 
though he was a great lover of reſidence, and would 
ſay non reſidence was never to be excuſed, but when 
utility to the Church, or neeeſſity to the perſon for his 


the laſt tranſlation, to expunge all apogryphal leſfons, 
and alter fome. paſſages in the body of the Common» 
prayer-book, and certain other things, which divers of 
the Preſbyterian divines ſaid were ſatls factory. And 
when a furious patty ftill preſſed at'conferences for fur- 
ther abatement of conformiay, and the laws eſtabliſhed, 


often diſpute the neceſſity of a country living for a | | 
J. White told chem, ume, would come, when the 
as of 


London miniſter to retire to in hot ſummer-time, out 
of the ſepulchral air of a church- yard. At Holbourn 
he generally reſided till the end of Trinity-term, and 
then retired to Cheam for health and privacy till 
Michaelmas-term (4). | : 

[E] Dr Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, conflituted him 
Archdeacon of Bedford, &c.)] In his charges to his 
clergy, he uſed to exhort them, to keep ſtrictiy to the 
orders of the Church, to all regular conformity to the 
doctrine and diſcipline by law; eſtabliſhed, without 
under or over doing; aſſerting in his opinion, that Pu- 
ritaniſm lay on both ſides; whoſoever did more than 
the Church commanded, as well as leſs, were guilty of 
it. And that he only was a true ſon of the Church, 
that broke not the bounds of it either way (5). 

LF] He undertock to rebuild it.) It muſt alſo be re- 
membred, That in 1625, when there was a very great 
plague; upon complaint of the common-council-merrof | 
his pariſh, that they wanted room to bury their dead, 


would will they had been content with What w 
fered. Theſe conſultations wete held 'on fix ſ 
days, till -the middle of May, when the bringing in 
the bill into the Houſe of Commons for taking away 
deans and chapters, defeated all theſe pacific ſchemes 


(7). 9825 N 
[H] Accordingly, he made a_fyeech the diy 
ing.) Which was the 12th:of May. This fpeech'is 
2 at length in the biſhop's life, by Dr Plume; 
from a copy found among his papers. Dr Hacket be; 
gan with ferving, that, The unexpectedneſa to be 
thus employed was joined with another difadvamage, 
namely, the not having heard upon what crimes ot 
offences of the deans and chapters, ſo great a patri» 
mony as they enjoyed was called in queſtion, that 
they might purge themſelves of ſuch imputations; 
but only reports flying abroad had arrived to cheit 


* 
* 
= 


* 
0 
c 
c 
* 


5 


Sars . 


had 4 


regulation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, &e/ The com! 
mittee condeſcended, ta. print the liturgiek pfalms of 


he purchaſed for that end the new church-yard in Shoe- 
lane (6). 

[G] In May 1641, he was one of the ſub committee 
appointed by the Houſe of Lordi, c.] That houſe ſet- 


| tled (among many other committees) a committee for 


religion, conſiſting of ten Earls, ten Biſhops, and ten Ba- 
rons: and, at the ſame time, appointed a ſub committee 
to prepare matters fit for their cognizance. 'The Biſhop 
of Lincoln was chairman in both, and was authorized 
to call together divers biſhops and other divines, to 
conſult about what was amiſs, and to ſettle peace. Of 
the ſub-committee, thoſe that appeared and conſulted 
together, were, beſides the chairman, Ja. Uſher Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, Tho Morton biſhop of Durham, 
Joſ. Hall then. biſhop of Exeter; the Doctors, Sam. 
Ward, Joh. Prideaux, Wi. Twiſſe, Rob. Sanderſon, 
Dan. Featlye, Ralph Brounrigg, Ric. Holdſworth, 
Joh. Hacket, Corne Burges ; Mr John White, Steph. 
Marſhall, Edm. Calamy, and Tho. Hill. The place 
of their meeting was the Jeruſalem-chamber, in the 
Dean of Weſtminſter's houſe. And the points they 


That cathedral and collegiate churches with 
their chapters, were accounted by — to be of no uſe 
or convenience, — In anſwer to which, he ſhews 
the great uſe and convenience of them, 1. In the daily 
ſervice of public prayer. 2. In conſtant preaching, 
3. For the advancement and encouragement of learn- 
ing; our principal grammar-ſchools being maintained 
by the charity of thoſe churches ;. and the preferments 
there, an encouragement, as well as a reward aud main- 
tenance to the greateſt men in the kingdom. 4. That 
the deans and chapters are the council of the biſhops, 
to aſſiſt him in his juriſdiction. 5. That the firſt mo- 
numents of piety built in this kingdom, were cathedral 
churches.— Then he offers the following additional 
arguments. That multitudes of officers have their 
maintenance, and no other livelihood but by them, 
ſome one cathedral church having three hundred per- 
ſons and more depending upon it. That the tenants 
had proſpered better by holding leaſes from deans and 
chapters, than farmers elſewhere under other incorpo- 
rations. That the vities, eſpecially thoſe that were not 
maritime, are very poor in trade, but very 9 2 
| riche 


About 


(7) Ibid. p. 16, 
17. 

T. Fuller's 
Church- Hiſtory, 
book zi. p. 174, 
17 Fo 
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very gaod effect. upon the Hauſe: ſo that, notwithſtahdiag Dr Corn. Burgess teply, 


it was put to the queſtion, and carried by a great majority, that the revenues of deans and 
chapters ſhould not be taken away. Yet not long after, in the ſame ſeſſion, after an 


unpariiamentary manner, they put it to a ſecond vote; and without 
voted the contrary (/). The committee being thus at an end, private meeting 


ſecond hearing 


at the Doctor's houſe by biſhops and other emihent cletgy, who wrote letters to all divines 
in England of learning and teputation, to exhort them to ſtand faſt in the cauſe of the 
King and Church. They alſo deſired che opinion of the moſt celebrated foreign divines 
upon the points in debate, Which they freely communicated (m). March 28, 1642, he 
was preſented by the King to a Prebend and Reſidentiary's place in the church of St Paul's 
London, vacant, and fallen into his Majeſty's diſpoſal by the promotion of Dr Thomas 
Winniff to che ſre of Lincoln (#). - But the troubles coming on, he had no quiet enjoy- 
ment of it, nor of his rectory of St Andrew's [J]: and beſides, ſome of his pariſhioners 
there having articled againſt him at the Committee of Plunderers, his friend Mr Selden 
told him, it was in vain to make defences,- and adviſed him to retire to Cheam, where he 


would endeavour to keep him quiet. 


But he could not be long ſo; for the Earl of Eſſex's 


army marching that way, took him priſoner along with them: and he rejecting great of- 
fers made him by the Earl and-others, if he would turn to their fide, they diſmiſſed him 
after a while. From that time he lay hid in his retirement at Cheam, where he conſtantly 
officiated X], and did much good in the country, by keeping many gentlemen firm to 
the Proteſtant religion, who were much affaulted by lurking Romiſh Prieſts (o): In (*) _— 
1648-9, he attended, in his taſt moments, Henry Rich Earl of Holland, who was beheaded ” © 

for attempting the relief of Colcheſter (p). At the reſtoration of King Charles the Se- (7) Ibid. p. 27. 
cord, Dr. Hacker recovered all his preferments, and was offered the biſhopric of Glouce- 
ſter, which he refuſed : but he accepted ſhortly after of that of Lichfield and Coventry 
L and was conſecrated December 22, 1661 (), upon the fame day that he had forty- (7) Res. Juxon. 
three years before received his firſt orders (x). The fpring following he repaired to Lich- 
field ; where finding the beautiful cathedral almoſt ruined to the ground [M], he ſet up, 
in eight years, a compleat church again, better thai ever it was before, at the expence of 

twenty thouſand pounds, a thouſand pounds of which he had from the dean and chapter, 
and the reſt was of his own charge and procuring from benefactors. Being finiſhed, he 
dedicated it anew with proper ſolemnity on the 24th of December, 1669, and feaſted 


three companies for three days (). He laid out alſo a thouſand pound U 
© houſe, which he was foreed to live in (his palaces at Lichfield and 


ccleſhall having been 


demoliſhed during the civif wats), and thought to procure an Act of Parliament for an- 
nexing it to the ſce, but did not (:). And likewiſe he added to Trinity-college in Cam- () Ibid. 2. 35. 


bridge a peculiar building called Biſhops- Hoſtel, which coſt him twelve hundred 


pounds 


ordering, that the rents of the chambers ſhould be laid out in buying books for the college 
library («). | Beſides theſe great acts of munificence, he left ſeyeral benefactions by will ( i p. 48. 
[N]. Having arrived to a good old age of ſeventy- eight years, one month, and twenty- 


- riched partly by the hoſpitality of the cl: 
partly by pitality 0 


{even days, he died at Lichfield, October 28, 1670, and was buried in his cathedral, 


̃ partly by 
great numbers of the inhabitants being choſen to be the 
officers. of thoſe churches, and partly by the frequent 


livelihood to moſt degrees and ranks than the neigh- 
Bouring kingdoms do; it is but reaſonable, that the 
cletgy ſhould" have a better maintenance than in the 


reſort urifo them. That = and rok hag better. 


neighbour reformed Churches. And, finally, That 


the clergy paid greater ſums to the Exchequer by firſt- 


fruits, tenths, and ſubfidies, according to the propor- 


8) Account, &c. 
by Plume, p. 
18—25. 


4% Book xi. p. 
177, &c, 


(10) Plume, n | 
abeve, p. 20, 


tions enjoyed by them, than any other eſtates or cor po- 
rations in the kingdom ; beſides finding horſe and arms 
for the defence of the tealm. He concludes with this 
epiphonema; U pon the ruins of the rewards of learning 
no ſtructure can be raiſed up but ignorance ; and upon 
the chaos of ignorance no ſtructure can be built but pro- 
faneneſs and confuſion (8). T. Fuller hath inferted 
in his Church-hiſtory (9), the brief heads of this ſpeech, 
copied (with the Doctor's leave) out of his own papers. 

11 ] Nov bu rüde of St Andrew's. One ſun- 
day while he was reading the common -p 
church, a ſoldier of the Earl of Eſſex came, and clappetl 
a piſtol to ber commanding him to read no fur- 
ther. The doctor fmiled at his inſolency in that ſacred 
place; and not at all terrified, ſaid, he would do what 
became a divine, and he might do what became a ſol- 
dier; ſo the tumult for that time was quieted, and the 
doctor permitted to proceed (10). | 


* 5 — 


[K] Where he conſtantly oſſiciated] 


He preacked 


there every - ſunday morning, expounded. the Church 


Catechiſm every afternoon, read the common prayer 
all ſundays and holidays, continued his wonted charity 
to all poor people, that reſorted to it upon the week 
days, in money, beſides other relief out of his kitchen, 


till the committee of Surrey enjoy ned him to forbear 


rayer in this 


under 


the uſe of it by order of Parliament at any time, 
and his catechiſing out of it upon ſunday in the after - 
noon, Let, after this order, he ever ſtill kept up the 
ule of in moſt parts, never omitting the Creed, 
ord's-Prayer, and Ten Commandments, Confeſſion and 
Abſolution, and many other. particular collects (1 1). 

I] But he accepted of that of Litchfield and Coven- 
try.] After it had been kept vacant about a year, to 
try whether R. Baxter would conform, and take it 


| © + URI Hy | 

L] Where: fading the beautiful cathedral almoſt 
ruined to the groand.] For the ſtone roof, the timber, 
lead, and iron, glaſs, ftalls, organs, and utenfils of 
rich value, were all embezelled. Two thouſand great 
ſhot, and fifteen hundred granadoes, that had been diſ- 
charged again it, had quite battered down the ſpire, 
and moſt of the fabrick. But the biſhop, the very next 
morning after his arrival, ſet his own coach-horſes on 
work, together with other teams, to carry away the 
rubbiffi; which being cleared, he procured the beſt 
workmen of all ſorts: and, in eight years, as is ſaid a- 
bove, cauſed the whole roof fram, one end to the gather 
to be all repaired with ſtone, 411 feet in length; to 
be all laid with good timber, given by K. Charles IT; 
and all leaded throughly . He alſo beautified the 
choir with comely ſtalls of exquiſite workmanſhip ; and 
ſet up an excellent organ, which coſt above 6001. He 


bad eveh cbntracted for fix large bells, but lived only 


to have the tenor hanged, the reſt Being done by his 
executor (13). | * OY 


1 2 4 4 
[N] He left guνον benefadtions h wall.} Among 
the reſt, fifty pounds to Clare-hall ; to St John's-col- 
lege in Cambridge fifty pounds : and to the Univerlity- 
library, he bequeached all his own books, which had 
co& him about 15001 (14). 


[0] Under 


were held (1) F 


T. Fuller's 
Church- Hiftory, 
book xi. p · 174 
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Plume, p- 
26. 


(n) Plume, p- 
25, 26. 


(n\ Newcourt's 
Repertorium, 


Vol. 1. p. 181. 


Bp. Kennet's 
Chronicle, edit. 
1728. p. 587. 


(7) Plume, p. 30. 


n 2 prebendal () Ibid. p. 37, 


34» 35 


(11) Ibid 


(12) Wood's 


Ath. Val. II, 
col. 1147» 


* Plume, p · 37. 


(13) Ibid. p. 52. 


(14) Ibid, p. 49, 
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(ww) Ibid.. p. 54, 


88. 
Wood's A hen. 
ubi ſupra. 


(x, Plume, p. 10. 


I. col. 484. 


(x) Plume, p. 10. 
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under a handſome tomb [O], erected by his eldeſt ſon Sir Andrew Hacker, a Maſter 


in Chancery (w). By his firſt wife, which died in 1637, he had ſeveral children, as he 
had alto by his ſecond wife; and by both lived to ſee: thirty-two children and grand- 
children (x). We ſhall give his character in the note [PJ]. He publiſhed only the 


comedy of Loyola abovementioned ; and a ſermon preached before the King at White- 
hall, March 22, 1660, on Acts xv. 39. Lond. But after his deceaſe, * A Century of 


his Sermons upon ſeveral remarkable, ſubjects, was publiſhed by Thomas Plume, D. D.“ 
Lond. 1675, fol. And * The Life of Archbiſhop Williams', written by him, was 


printed at London in 1693, fol. of which an excellent and improved abridgment was 


publiſhed in 1700, 8vo. by Ambroſe Phillips. His ſtyle is but indifferent, very diffuſe 
and verboſe, and full of ſcraps of Latin and hew-coined words. He intended to have 
written the Life of King James the Firſt, and for that purpoſe the Lord- Keeper Wil- 


liams had given him Mr Camden's manuſcript notes or annals of that King's reign, [which 
therefore our author did not ſteal, as Mr Wood invidiouſly ſuggeſts (y )], but having loſt 


many of his books and papers upon his ſequeſtration at Holbourn, he was diſabled from 


going through that undertaking (z). 


[O] Under a bandſome tomb.) Of which there is a 
repreſentation at the end of his life, prefixed to his Cen- 
tury of ſermons. That part of the epitaph thereon 
which includes his character, is in the following 
words: ; | 

Primzvz pietatis 
Et ſummæ eloquentiz præſulem, 
Eccleſiæ Anglicanz & fidei orthodoxz 
Aſſertorem ſtrenuum, N 
Concionatorem etiam ad ultimum aſſiauum, 
3 Et | 
Superſtitionis Babylonicz tam maturum hoſtem, 
Ut pens in cunis firaverit Loyolitas ; 
Vitz denique integritate, & innocentia, 
Morum ſuavitate & candore, 
| Charitate erga pauperes eximia, 
Et liberalitate erga ſuos inſignem typum, Ee. 


[P] We ſhall give his character in the note.) As to 
his perſon ; he was ſmall and ſlender of ſtature, in all 
parts clean and well ſhaped, of a very ſerene and come- 
ly countenance, lively eyes, with an uncommon ala- 
crity and ſweetneſs of aſpect: his conſtitution was 


rather delicate than ſtrong, yet through temperance 


(15) Plume, ubi 
ſupra, p- 51. 


(16) Ibid. p. 48. 


and cuſtom, grown patient of long ſitting and hard 
ſtudy. 
deniſe by ſome the fineſt bell in the univerſity (15). 
In his behaviour, he was modeſt, humble, genteel, and 
civil; and though naturally irritable, and ſubjett to 
great irruptions of anger, yet he was exceeding pla- 
cable, and ready to be appeaſed ; and too generous to 
be revengeful (16). He was extremely charicable ; and 


when made a biſhop, no man was lefs greedy of gain : 


for he defired to hold nothing in commendam; he re- 
newed all his leaſes for years, and not for lives, and 


| * very moderate ſines; and ſpent a very conſider- 
abl 


(17) Ibid. p. 49+ 
(18) Ibid. p. 51. 
(19) Ibid. p. 46. 


(a) J. Balei 
Scriptorum Bry- 
tanniæ Centuria 
IX. No. 87, p. 
762. 

Fuller's Worthies 
in Buckingham- 
- ſhire, p. 121. 


e ſhare thereof upon the repairs of his cathedral. 
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great pains in the ſtudy of Antiquity ; and in the Ecele- 


His voice, was _ wonderfully ſweet and dlear, ' 


His bounty ſometimes extended to perſons of a differ- 


ing religion, with whom he held no Chriſtian commu- 
nion but in this one thing of giving, and never looking 


to receive again (17). His dreſs was always plain, not 


moroſe or careleſs, but never coſtly (18). He was very 
hoſpitable, chearful and pleaſant at table, and free, 
communicative, and improving in his converſation (19). 
When young, he had a moſt lively and acute wit, 
which rendered him acceptable to all companies, but 


HADDONIWALTERAJ, an excellent Qrator and Poet, and a great reſtorer of the 
learned languages in England, in the XV Ith century, was born of a knightly family in 
Buckinghamſhire, in the year 1516 (a) A]. His education in Grammar-Jearning was at 
Eaton- ſchool, under Richard Cox, then maſter [B], afterwards Biſhop of Ely (5); by 


(4] In the year 1526.) This is manifeſt from his 


age at the time of his death ; as ap from his epi- 
taph ſet down below. 


ſarname, either from Haddon in Derbyſhire, or Had- 


don in the counties of Northampton or Huntingdon : 


and were wont to write their name de Haddon. For 


we find John de Haddon, Prebendary of Welton-Beck- 


. 


- 


pears oY, 
The Haddon family took their 


ever tempered with wiſdom. and learning, that rendered 
him more acceptable to the beſt ; and with it he had 
a 'prodigious and immortal memory, whereby be ever 


bore about him a conſtant chronicle of all occurrences, 
ſo that he was able to give a preſent account of what- 


ſoever he had at any time read, heard, or ſeen (20). 
By a conſtant ſtudy he had ſearched into all kinds of 
learning, and particularly into Natural Hiſtory ; but 
could never make himſelf maſter of the eaſtern languages. 
And indeed he often bewailed, that many good wits of 
late years proſecuted the eaſtern learning ſo much, as 
to neglect the weſtern learning and diſcretion too. And 
Mr Selden and Biſhop Creighton both affirmed to him, 


(20) Ibid. p. 252. 


that they often read ten pages for one line of ſenſe, and 


one word of moment, and did confeſs there was no 
learning like to what ſcholars may find in Greek au- | 
thors, as Plato, Plutarch, &c (21). He had taken (21) Ibid. p. 51, 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory was inferfor to very few: but in the 
hiftory of our own: Church, there was nothing whereof 


E he was ignorant (22). In his younger time he had been (22) Ibid. p. 40. 


much addicted to {chool;learning, then much uſed in 
the univerſity ; but afterwards grew weary of it, and 
profeſſed he found more ſhadows and names than ſolid 

Juice and ſubſtance in it; and would much diſlike their 
horrid and barbarous terms more proper for incantation 


3) e was an enemy to all ſeparation 
Per Bod 2 2 


than divinity (2 5 
ngland, of whatſoever faction or 


(23) Ibid. p. 37. 
from the Churc 


ſect; and in all points a perfect Proteftant according to 


the articles of the Church of England. But in the Pre- 

deſtinarian controverſy, he was of the ſame ſentiments 
as Biſhop Davenant and Dr Ward, under whom he was 
bred (24). He.thought the increaſe of Popery ought to 
be ſtrictly watched, not only for the perniciouſneſs of 
it's tenets, as being in his opinion idolatrous and fa- 
youring of rebellion, but likewiſe for the cruelty and + 
ſanguinary minds of Papiſts themſelves ; for whereas 

Proteſtants expreſs a charitable reſpe& towards the ſouls 
and bodies of Papiſts, abhorring all bloody perſecutions 
of them; on the other fide hg nos aculis ad mor- 
tem; Papiſts ever bear bloody minds towards us, and 
want nothing but power and opportunity to make as ma- 
ny bonfires in England, as they had done formerly (25). 
He abounded not only with great learning, acute wit, 
excellent judgmert and memory, but with an incom- 
parable integrity, prudence, juſtice, piety, charity, 
conftancy to God and to his friend in adverſity, and in 
his friendſhip was moſt induſtrious to fulfil it with 
good offices (26). His motto was, Serve God and be (460) Ibid. P. 5% 

chearfull. | | C | 


(24) Ibid, p. 43. 


(25) Ibid, p. 47, 
42. 


(3 See above, 
the article C O & 
[RienaAzp]. 
and Wood Ath. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
I. col. 204. 

& Faſti, ibid. 
col. 78. 

p. 17, 33, 35 


whom, 
Haddoni Lucubrat. edit 1567, 4to. 


1) Survey of 
(9 Cathedral 
of Lincoln, &c, 
by Br. Willis, 
Eſq; Vol. II. 
p · 255. 
(2) Life of Arch- 
b ſhop Parker, 
edit. 1711, fob 
PE · 360. 


hall, in the Church of Lincoln, from 1363 to 1372 


1). 

[BJ His education in grammar learning was at 
Eaton-ſchool, under Richard Cox, then maſter.) This, 
Mr Strype poſitively affirms (2): and it is quite plain 
from ſeveral paſſages in Ir Haddon's works; where 
writing to Dr Cox, or ſpeaking of him, he calls him 

| 46: M præceptorem 


(c) Wood": Faſti, 
ibid. 


(d ) Stryp='s An- 
nals, Vol. II. 
4223 and 
Dae of M. Par- 
ker, p. 366. 


(e Vide Aſcha- 
mi Epiſt. edit. 
Oxon. 1703+ p · 
299, 300. 


(f) Vide Had- 
doni Lucubtatio- 


nes, p-. 1, 59, 
64. and Strype's 
L'fe of Cheke, 


p · 78. 


) T. Foller's 
(eo. of Cam- 
bridge, p. 127- 


(b) Wood, HA 
& Antiq. Umv. 

Or n. lub ii. p. 
191. & Faſti ut 


ſupra, col. 78. 


( 1) Haddoni Lu- 
cubrat. p. 17, 
33,35, 175, 183, 
184. 189, 190, 
193. 

(4) Ibid. p. 185. 


(5) Ibid. p. 191. 


(6) Ibid. p. 141. 


(7) Lucubratio- 
nes, p. 117. 


(8) Ibid. p. 150. 


(9) Epiſt. p. 
299, 300. 


? 
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whom, very probably, he was not only grounded in polite literature, but alſo in the prin+ 


ciples of the Proteſtant religion. 


In 1533, he was elected ſcholar (c), and ſoon after fel- 


low, of King's-college in Cambridge; of which he became one of the greateſt ornaments; 


nay of the whole univerſity, in his time. 


For, being a moſt diligent and accurate reader 


of the beſt antient authors, particularly of Tully's works, he attained to a fine Ciceronian 
ſtyle [C, and was accounted one of the moſt elegant Latin writers among all his contem- 
poraries (d). He ſtudied alſo the Civil Law (of which he took the degree of Doctor), and 
read public lectures in that faculty at Cambridge in 1547, and the two years following: 
which ſo endeared him to the univerſity, that upon a vacancy in the Profeſſor's chair, in 
1550, they recommended him in the ſtrongeſt terms to King Edward the Sixth and his 


Council [Di, as the propereſt perſon to fill that place (e). 
Profeſſor of Rhetoric, and Orator of the univerſity (Ff). 


He was allo for ſome time 
During King Edward's reign, he 


was one of the brighteſt lights of the Reformation, in that noble ſeminary of learning 
wherein he was planted, and promoted it to the utmoſt of his power. Upon the depriva- 
tion of Biſhop Stephen Gardiner, he was conſtituted, in his room, Maſter of Trinity- 


hall, and ſerved the office of Vice-Chancellor in 1550 (g). 
mendation of the Court, though not qualified accordin 


Through the earneſt recom- 
g to the ſtatutes, he was choſen, 


September 30, 1552, Preſident of Magdalen- college in Oxford; and incorporated, the 
ſecond of December following, Doctor of Laws ia that univerſity. But he quitted his 
Preſident's place, October 30, 1553 (b), upon the d-ath of King Edward the Sixth and 
acceſſion of Queen Mary, for fear of being expelled, or worſe uſed, at the time of Biſhop 


in 


Gardiner's viſitation of the ſaid college. Some have ranked him among the Engliſh exiles 
Queen Mary's days (i); but others have affirmed, with more probability, that he 
ſheltered himſelf in private during that reign (t) [E]. 


On the acceſſion of Queen Eliza- 


beth to the throne, he was ordered by the Privy-Council to repair to her Majeſty at Hat- 
field in Hertfordſhire (/); and ſoon after was conſtituted by her one of the Maſters of the 


Court of Requeſts (m) [F] 


His good friend and intimate acquaintance, Dr, Matthew 


Parker Archbiſhop of Canterbury, made him alſo Judge of his Prerogative Court (v). 
In the royal viſitation of the univerſity of Cambridge, performed in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, he was one of her Majeſty's commiſſioners, as appears by the 
ſpeech he then made, which is printed among his works (o). But, in the years 1565 and 


præceptorem meum (3), my maſter ; & excellentiſime 
&& ornatiffime præceptor: and himſelf, alumnus diſci- 
pling tuæ (4), & ego tuus diſcipulus (5), i e his ſcho- 
lar. 
acknowledges it in theſe elegant words, which are the 
beginning of an oration he made to the Eaton ſcholars. 
Magnam locus admonitionis vim habet, ſuaviſſimi 
pueri. Nam hec ipſa cernens, quondam mea, nunc Ve- 
fira fludiorum incunabula, communium memini veſtrarum 
literarum, & vos amo tenentes illum wite curſum, in quo 
vos ipſe ſum antegreſſus. Quales enim vos nunc eſtis 
tales nos olim pueri fuimus, & quales nos jam efſe cerni- 
tis, tales vos dies viros efficiet (6). 

LC] He attained to a fine Ciceronian flyle.) So that 
his own words were applicable to him. IE omni vero 
dicendi ratione, nos & ſcribendi, Cicero expolit (7), 1. e. 


We learn from Cicero all the polite arts of ſpeaking and. 


writing And he recommends to Henry Brandon Duke 
of Suffolk, the continual reading of Cicero, in words, 
that ſhew, he himſelf was not inſenſible of the praiſes 
beſtowed upon him on account of his Ciceronian ſty le. 
Si continua Ciceronis lectione confirmabitur unus aut alter 
annus, talem nobis Suffolcienſem afferet, qualis nunguam 
Haddonus fuit, quem multitudo aliquid e credit, ni- 
mi rum ipſa quoniam parum intelligit (8). 

[D] They recommended bim in the ftrongeft terms to 
X. Edward VI and his Council] For that purpoſe 
they made uſe of the elegant pen of Roger Aſcham (9), 
whoſe recommendation to the King was in theſe words : 
Princeps prudentiſſimus Henricus ofavus pater tuus, II- 
luftriſime Rex, maximam & ſfibi laudem, ad ſempiter- 
van nominis memoriam: & huic Academic ſpem, ad 


ſingularem Doctriaæ cultum excitavit : cujus divino be- 


ui cio fadtum eft, ut omnium linguarum & optima- 
rum ſcientiarum optimi profeſſorts, ampliſſimis ab 
% donati premiis, in bac Academia conflitueren- 
tur. Inter hec patris tui immortalia monumenta, mu- 
ns profitendi juris ciuilis nunc vacuum eft. Cajus ſcien- 
ti praclaxam doctrinam, tanto ingenio, eruditione, & 
a ſſiduitate, frequentiſſimo hominum concurſs Gualterns 
Haddonus hoc triennium apud nos tradidit, ut nibii 
pr ius, univerſi nos una voce a Majeflate tua contenda- 
mus, quam ut hoc docendi munus huic dodtiſſimo viro can» 
feratur. Et talem virum Majeflati tuæ commendamus, 
cujus unius ingenio, & illuſtri doctrina, univerſa bec 
Academia commendatior exiſtit.—— Part of the recom- 
mendation to the Privy-Council was as follows. 
VOL. IV. No. 206. 


As to h's being educated at Eaton-ſchool, he 


1566, 


Schola Juris Civuilis nunc apud nos conticeſcit. Due cum 
has aliguos præteritos annos, dodtiſſima Gualteri Haddoni 
voce, ad illius immenſam laudem, ad Academiæ ſummam 
utilitatem, circumſonuit : lubentes quidem hoc tempore 
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(i) Strype“s Life 
of M. Parker, ag 
above, p. 366. 


(#) Wood's Faſti, 
udi ſupra. 


(J) Strype's An- 
nals of the Re- 
forma; ian, Vols 
I. edit. 1725, 

p- 6. 

(m) Wood's 

Fa ti. 

(2) Strype's Life 
of M. Parker, 

p- 365. 

(o) Lucubrat. p. 


134. 

Sec Fu'ler's Hift, 
of the Univerfity 
of ©-mbridge, 
pe 135. 


facimus, ut cujus divino ingenio, & fingulari doctrina, 


univerſa hæc Academia mirifice illuflrata eft, is ipſe 
etiam, publica Acadeniæ voce, wiciſſim ad hoc munus 
commendaretur. Yunanquam non Haddoni cauſſam, ſed 


literarum cum praſentem ſalutem, tum poſteram jpem 


agimus The ſubſtance of which is, That K. Henry 
VIII. to his immortal praiſe, and the fingular benefit 
of learning, having founded profeſſorſhips for all lan- 
guages, and the beit ſciences, in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge ; and the profeſſorſhip of civil law being then 
vacant,. they unanimouſly and earneſtly beſought his 
Majetty, to confer that office upon the moſt learned 
Dr Walter Haddon ; who had, for three years before, 
read lectures in that ſcience, with great ingenuity, 
learning, and applauſe ; to his own honour, and the 
advantage of the univertity, &c. | 
{E] Some have ranked him among the Engliſh exiles 
in Queen Mary's days, c.] Particularly the indu- 
ſtrious Mr Strype “; grounding himſelf upon this paſ- 
fage of John Bradford the martyr's Jetter to the univer- 


fity of Cambridge, in 1555, a little before his martyr- 3 


dom, viz. * Call to mind the threatnings of God, now 
« ſomething ſeen by thy children, Lever and others. Let 
* the exile of Lever, Pilkington, Grindal, Haddon, 
Horne. Scory, Ponet, &c. ſomething admoniſh thee.” 
But it appears from the Diſcourſe of the troubles at 
Franckford (10), that it was James Haddon, the doQor's 
brother (11), who was one of the exiles abroad, du- 
ring Queen Mary's cruel and perſecuting reign. 

[F] One of the Maſters of the Court of Requeſts ] 
The Court of Requeſts was a court of equity of the 
ſame nature with the Court of Chancery, but inferior 
to it ; and inftituted principally for the relief of ſuch 
petitioners, as in conſcionable caſes addreſſed themſelves 
by requeſt, or ſupplication, to the King or Queen, 
Of this court, the Lord Privy-Seal was chief judge, 
aſſiſted by the two Maſters of Requeſts. It began firſt 
about the gth of Henry VII. and was taken away by 
ſtatute 16 and 17 Caroli I. c. 10. Some have called 
it the Poor Man's Court, becauſe there he was to have 
juſtice without paying any money : [No wonder there- 
fore it was ſuppreſſed !] otherwiſe the Court of Con- 
ſcience (12). 

27 R [8] For 


„ Life of M. 
Parker, p. 365, 
66. | 


(10) Edit. 1573, 
4to. p. 13, 16, 
23. 


(11) Vide Had- 
doni Lucubratio- 
nes inter Poema- 
ta, p. 100. 


(12) See the 
Commonwealth 


of England, by 
ed. 1635, lama. 
b. 23% 
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(þ\) The others 
were, the Lord 
V;ſcount Monta- 


(g) Camdeni 


Annales Fl'za- 


det. ad annum 


1504. 


( Fuller's Wor- 
thies. 
Wood's Faſti, as 
above. 


(13) Annal. ad 
ann, 1564. 


(14) XII millio- 
nes aureorum. 


H AD 


1566, he was engaged in affairs of a more public nature. For he was one of the three 


— 


D O N. 


. WR „ J * N 3 
. 


Engliſh Agents (y) ſent to Bruges, for reſtoring the commerce between England and = 
1 the Nethetlands upon the antient terms () [G]. Some authors affirm that he was em- (0 Wood", Fatti, 


have been employed in any other but that 


juſt now mentioned. He died January 21, 


1571-2, in the 56th year of his age, and was buried the 25th of the ſame month, in 
Chriſt's Church in London; whegg ga fair monument was erected to his memory [H], 
which was deſtroyed with that church by the great fire in the year 1666 (5). An account 


of his writings is given below in the note 


appears equal to his learning and politenels. 


poems (/), as does alſo Biſhop Parkhurſt (u). 


* 


[G] For reſtoring commerce between England ag the 
Netherlands, upon the ancient terms.) The cruefſes of 
the Duke of Alva, and the perſecutions of Cardinal 
Granvell, together with the fears of the Inquiſition, 
had cauſed the Englith, about this time, to remove 
the mart from the Netherlands to Embden. But Diego 
Guſman de Sylva, then embaſſador in England, a wiſe 
man, and zealous for the intereſt of his maſter, -aſed his 
utmolt endeavours to reconcile all differences. For, as 
Mr Camden rightly obſerves (13), He well knew, 
© how great gainers the Flemings were by their trade 
with England, ſince Lodowic Malanus Earl of Flan- 
ders, about the year 1338, had allured the Ergliſh, 
by the grant of very ample privileges, to ſettle the 
ſtaple of Engliſh wool at Bruges. From that time, 
the reſort was ſo general 4 of all nations 
into Flanders, to buy the Engliſh cloth, and 
other Engiiſh goods, and to diſpoſe of their own ; 
that 'tis incredible, what an advance it made in the 
merchants, and retale trade, and how much it im- 
proved the fiſhery and ſhipping of the Nether- 
lands. Inſomuch, that the Engliſh wool has proved 
to them a true Golden Fleece ; to which the famous 
order of the Golden Fleece owes it's origin, and the 
Dukes of Burgundy their great riches.” The ſame 


learned author adds, that * In this time, (as appeared 


* by anthentic accounts) the trade between England 
and the Netherlands amounted to above twelve mil- 
lions of ducats of gold (14) per annum ; and the En- 
gliſh cloths yearly exported to Antwerp, (without 
reckoning the lead, tin, &c.) were valued at five 
millions of ducats of gold. D. Guſman therefore 
wrought ſo hard and fo effeually, that the trade, 
which had been interrupted, was reſtored to it's 
former ſtate; and whatever ordinances had been 
made on both ſides to the contrary from Jan. 1. in 
the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, were ſuſpended, 
till further orders from commiſſioners of both nations. 
But the year following (1565) when the Lord Viſ- 
count Montacute, Nicolas Wotton, and Walter 
Haddon, deputies from England; Montigni, Aſſon- 
ville, and Joachim Giles, commiſſioners for the 
Flemings, came to treat upon thoſe points at Bruges, 
the troubles in the Netherlands put a ſtop to the con- 
* ferences; after it had been agreed, that there ſhould 


. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
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6 
« 
6 
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be an open trade, till one prince denounced war a- 


(rz) Stowe's 
Survey cf 2 
don, with Strype 3 
additions, edit. 
1720. Vol. I. 
book: iii. p. 136. 


« gainft the other; and the merchants in that caſe to 
© have forty days notice to diſpoſe of themſelves and 
their effects. | | 

[H] Where a fair monument was erected to his me- 
mory.] With this Epitaph, S. Memoria. Gualtero 
Haddono, Equefliri loco nato, Juriſconſulto. Oratori, 
Pactæ celeberrima, Grace Latineque eloquentie ſui 
temporis facile principt ; ſapientia & ſanttitate uitæ, 
in id cvecto, ut Regine Elixabetbæ a ſupplicum libellis 
Magifter efſet : Deftinareturque majoribus, nifi fato im- 
maturius ceſſifſet. Interim in omni gradu wiro longe 
eminentifſimo, conjugi ſuo optimo meritifimoque, Auna 
Suttona, uxor ejus 2 flens, moerens, defiderit ſui fignum 
pofuit. Obiit anno Salut. hum. 1572. AEtatis 56 
(15). i. e. To the memory of Walter Haddon, born 
* of a knightly family ; a moſt famous lawyer, orator, 
and poet; and the greateſt maſter of the Greek and 
© Latin eloquence in his time; raiſed by Queen Eliza- 
© beth, on account of his wiſdom and exemplary life, 
© to the office of Maſter of Requeſts ; and defigned for 
* higher employ ments had he not been ſnatched away 
by an untimely death, &. His ſecond: wife, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Sutton, erected this monu- 


yy 


the chief of which are a paraphraſe upon 


(7 J. Throughout every part of them, his piety 


The famous Leland celebrates him in his 


nor bis iſſue. In one of his letters he mentions the 


death of his firſt wife, in 1566, in the moſt tender and 
affectionate words (16). Her name was Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Clere of Ormeſby in Norfolk; by 
whom he had Clere Haddon his ſon and heir, born in 
1553, who was afterwards drowned at Cambridge f. 
III An account of his writings is given below in the 
note.] I. He, and Sir John Cheke, rendered into 
elegant Latin, and were partly concerned in drawing 
up, that uſeful code of ecclefiaſtical law, publiſhed, in 
1571, by the learned John Foxe, under this title, Re- 
formatio Legum Eccleſiaſticarum, 4to. As appears by this 
paſſage in the editor's preface. * Summz negotii præ- 
* fuit The. Cranmerus, Archiepiſ. Cant. Orationis lumen 
© & ſplendorem addidit Gualterus Haddonus, vir diſer- 
* tus, & in hac ipſa juris facultate non imperitus. 
Quin nec ſatis ſcio an Joan Chect viri ſingularis eidem 
negotio adjutrix fuerit manus (17). *Tis pity that ſo 
e e a work was not confirmed by parliament ; but 
the lovers of the glorious uncertainties in the law have 
always oppoſed it : becauſe, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, 
* It was found more for the greatneſs of the Preroga- 
tive, and the authority [and intereſt] of the civil 
* courts, to keep that undetermined (18).* II. He 
publiſhed in 1563, a letter, or anſwer to an epiſtle di- 
rected to Queen Elizabeth, by Hierom Oſorio Biſhop 
of Silva in Portugal, and intituled Admonitis ad Elixa- 
betbam Reginam Anglia (19). Wherein the Engliſh 
nation, and the reformation of the Church of England, 
were miſrepreſented, abuſed, and treated in a harſh and 
ſcurrilous manner. This anfwer of Dr Haddon is pub- 
liſhed among the reſt of his Lucubrations ; and an ab- 
ſtract of it is given in Engliſh, by the induſtrious Mr 
Strype, in his ' Annals of the Reformation (20). H. 
Oſorio's letter being tranſlated into French, and alſo 
into Engliſh, and printed at Lorain in 1565, under 
the title of A Pear! for a Prince; one Abra. Hartwell 
publiſhed, the ſame year, a tranſlation of Dr Haddon's 
anſwer, which he intitled 4 fight of the Portugal Pearl, 
in anſwer to the Epifile of Hierom Oſorius, entit. A 
Pearl for a Prince. And Oſorio having replied to Dr 
Haddon, in three books, intitled, Ir Gaalterum Had. 
donum Elixabethæ regine Magiſtrum libellorum fuppli- 
cum de vera Religions libri ut, Olifipone 1567, 4to. 
The Doctor began an anſwer ; but, when he had gone 
about through half of it, being prevented by death, 
John Foxe compleated it, and publiſhed it in 1577, 
under this title, Contra Hieron. Oſorium, ejuſque odioſas 
in ſectationes pro Evangelice veritatis neceſſaria defenſi- 
one reſponfio apologetica, 4to. tranflated into Engliſh by 
James Bell, 1581, 4to (21). III. The other works of Dr 
Haddon, were collected by Tho. Hatcher of King's 
college Cambridge, and publiſhed in 1567, 4to. under 
this title, G. Haddoni Legum Doctoris, S. Regine Eli- 
zabethe a ſupplicum libellis, Lucubrationes paſſim col- 
lete, & editze. This collection contains ten Latin 
orations, and fourteen letters befides that abovemen- 
tioned to Oforio : as alſo our learned author's poems; 
the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, chapters of St Matthew, and on the Epiftle 
of St James; aud the reſt moſtly upon religious ſub- 
jets. For, to his honour, he was a pious and modeſt 
t ——A new edition of theſe poems, or another 
collection of Dr Haddon's is mentioned by Ant. 
Wood (22), printed at London, 1592, 8vo. But we 
have not been able to obtain a fight of them at any 
rate. Several original letters written by him, in 


Latin, are preſeryed in the Harleyian Library of 
ment, but the name of the firſt ia not there mentioned; 


8 * 


HAKLUYT 


ployed in ſeveral embaſſies (Fg, which ſeems to be a miſtake; for he doth not appear to _ col, 


(e) Encomia, 
&c, edit. 1589, 
4to. p. 102, 


(«) Epigram. 
edit. 1573, 4to. 
pP · 157. 


(16) Lucubr, p. 
341. X 


＋ Extract of 
Heraldical Col- 
lections from the 
library of the 

ate Sir Henry 
St George, by 
W. O'dys, Eſq; 
4to. p. 18. 


( I 7) Prefat. p. 
ult. 


See Burnet's Hiſt, 
Reform. Part I, 


p. 330. and Part 
III. p. 208. 


Strype's Memo- 
rials, Vol, II. 


p. 303. 


(18) Hiſt. Re- 
term. Part I. 
as above. 


(19) Vide H. 
Olorii Opera, 
Tom. II. 


1725, P · 4272, 
&c. 


(21) Strype ibid. 
p. 431, &e. 
Wood's Faſti, ut 
ſupra, col. 75, 


78. 


22) Faſti, ue 
col, 75. 


4. 


reign of 


a T. Follet's Arms, Gules, three battle-axes, or (a). 
Worthies of Eng- 
land, in Here- 
ſordſhite, ful. 43, 
44, c. 
Others ot the 
name and family 
are to be fern a 
m-ng the Mem- 


about the year 1553. 
ſelf, were trained up 
literature (c). 


H A K L U V FT. 


HAKLUYT [Ricx4np], our moſt eminent and worthy Naval Hiſtorian in the 
Queen Elizabeth, was deſcended of an antient and genteel family at Eiton, ot 
Yetton, in Herefordſhire ; of which we may read, in the lifts of High-Sheriffs for the 
ſaid county, that ſeveral of this name were elected to that offi 
Edward the Second to King Henry the Eighth ; and in the fe 
of Sir Leonard Hakluyt, whoſe ſeat or abode was then at Yen in that county, and his 


We alſo meet with Thomas Hakeleuet, who was 
Chancellor of the dioceſe of Hereford in the latter | 


reign, anno 1349 (5). But this Richard was born, as we take if, in or near London, 

He had it ſeems three brothers; and two of them, b-ſides him- 
in Weſtminſter ſchool, that fruitful nurſery, as he terms it, of 
The eldeſt, named Thomas, was elected from thence to Trinity-college in 
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4) Electio Dif- 
cipulorum Weſt» 
monaſterienſium, 
ad utramque A- 
cademiam, &c. 
MS. fol. in Bibl. 
Harleian. 


from the reign of King 
of Henry the Fourth; 


* 


King Edward the Third's 


(e) Hakluyt's 
Epift. to Sir Fra, 
Walfingham, as 
before, 


bers of Par in. Cambridge, anno 1567 (4). The next was this Richard; and he mentions himſelf to - 2 
Ka Will have been one of the Queen's ſcholars in that ſehooſ from whence he removed to Oxford 

(e), as we ſhall ſoon obſerve. The third, named er Hakluyt, was ſent to the fame Ho _ 
© 5 ro college in that univerſity, to which his aid brother was elected, but it was three years af. col. 413. : 


Eathecrals, 4to. 
Vol. I. 1742+ 
p · 542. 


(e) Ric. Hak- 
luyt's Epiſt. Ded. 
to Sir Fra. Wal- 
finzham, of the 
firſt edit. of his 
Voyages in folio, 
1589. 


miral Howard (5). 
chambers in the Middle- Temple; 


ter him (/); and applying himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic, is celebrated for his practice in 
that faculty with reputation and ſucceſs (g). His laſt and youngeſt brother was Edmund 
Hakluyt, who was tutor ſome years to the Lord William, fon and heir of the Lord Ad- 
While this Richard, the ſubject of our enſuing diſcourſe, was a youth 
at Weſtminſter, he was wont to viſit his couſin Richard Hackluyt of Eyton, Eſq; at his 


(5 R. Hakluyt's 
Epiſt. De lic. to 
Charles Howard 
Earl of Notting- 
ham of his Voy- 
ages, Vol. I, 


our author never ſtudied the municipal law there, as FIR RE 
A. Wood miſtakes of him, inſtead of his faid couſin (i), who was well known and eſteemed ( Athen. Oxon, 


of, as well by ſome pincipal miniſters of ſtate, as by ſeveral moſt noted perſons among the 


in th- article of 


Ric. Hakluyt, 


mercantile and maritime part of the kingdom, as a great encourager of Navigation, and * before. 


the improvement of trade, arts, and manufactures [A]. 


14] 4 | great excourager of navigation, and the im- 


ovement of trade, arts, and manufattures.] T his 
r Richard Hakluyt the elder, of the Temple, had fo 


great a knowledge in thoſe products of foreign coun- 


tries, which would be of the greateit advantage to the 
improvement of our trade ; and was a man of that pub- 
lic ſpirit, ſo famous for encouraging the importation of 
all ſuch commodities, as other climates enjoyed in 


greater plenty or excellence; eſpecially ſuch uſeful ve- 


getables as our ſoil would foſter, and ſupply our own 
wants in thoſe reſpects, that he was continually applied 
to, and ſollicited by our ſea-officers, merchants, and 
their agents, for his notes of direction and enquiry ; 


which, as be moſt chearfully imparted, ſo he received 


many curious memorials from them, of whatever was 


obſervable in their faid voyages, and might be beneſi - 
cial to thoſe ends. This may ſufficientl» appear, in ſo 


much of the intercourſe that was held between him and 
ſome of his ſaid correſpondents, as hath been preſerved 
by our author his couſin, in ſeveral parts of his naval 
hiſtory : and as the heads or titles, with a few extracts 
from ſome of thein, will teſtify the exemplary vigilance 
and. aſſiduity of our predeceſſors, to mport or natura- 
lize, whatever would conduce to the emolument, or 


embelliſhment of their native country, and may awaken - 


a like propenfity in the drowſy part of their poſterity, 
ſuch diſcourſes, notes of enquiry, and remembrance of 
vegetable importations, are therefore here mentioned 
and referred to in our author, as follow: | A Di/- 


courſe of the Weſtl-Indies ; written at the requeſt of this 
Mr Hakluyt of the Temple, by Henry Hawkes, Mar- 


chant, Anno 1572, when be made his woyage to Nova 
Eſpanna; where, travelling for the ſpace of five years, 
he obſerued many notable things ; which are in the taid 
voyage recorded (1; JI. | he ſaid Mr Hakluyt's ad- 
vice and notes to divers gentlemen of Sir artin Frobi- 
ſer's company, in their North-Wift diſcovery ; in his 
third and laſt voage to Meta Incognita, 1578 (2). 
III. Mr Anthony 
Haklayt, reporting the true ſtate and commodities of Neaw- 
foundland, November 13, 1978 in which there is 
(2) Tn the firſt a great encomium upon that My Hakluyt, for ſo zea- 
folio edit. p. 636. Jouſly devoting himſelf to the public good, and ac- 
quiring the glorious character, not only of a friend, but 
a ſervant to his country (3). IV. Mr Halluyt's di- 
red ians to Morgan Hubbletborn, Dier, ſent into Perſia, 
1579 (4) V 4 liter from Henry Lane, % to the 
ſaid Mr Hakluyt, concenging the firſt embaſſy from the 
Ruſſian Emperor to Lucey, Elizabeth, at Otelands, in 
Auguſt 1567. Where the ſaid Mr Lane, being in his 
office, obſerved that, after the Ruſſian ambaſſadors had 
repeated the long ſliles and title of their maſter, they de- 
livered their letters and preſents; which were, fables 
for tippets, and lucerns, ae other rare furs: For, 


(i) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, the 
firſt edition, in 
one vol. folio, p. 
545. and in the 
laſt edit. Vol. 

III. fol. 462. 


(3) In the laſt 
edit. Vol, 111. 


(4) In the firſt 
io edition, p · 
154 


arkbuſt's letter to the ſaid Mr 


The arms alſo of this Mr Ha- 
kluyt, 


at that time, ſays he, that princely ancient ornament 

* of furs, was yet in uſe; and great pity but that it 

* might be renewed, eſpecially in Court, and among 

* magiſtrates, not only for reſtoring of an old worſhip- 

ful art and company, but alſo becauſe they are for 

* our climate, wholeſome, and better, with ſmall coft 

to be preſerved, than thoſe new filks, ſhags and rags, 

* wherewith a great part of the wealth of the land is 5 

* haſtily conſumed (;).” From which obſervation it (5) In the lat 

may in ſome meaſure be computed, when the general 8 

wear of furs went out of faſhion among perſons of di- 5 

ſtinction in that reign, as this letter was written ſoon 

after the year 1579. VI. Mr Halluyt's inftrudions to 

Arthur Pit, and Charles Fackman, in their voyage by 

ſea towards Cathay, ſet out by the Muſcovy Company, 

for their diſcovery of the North Eaſt Straights i580 

(6) VII The report of Mr Oliver Dawbeny to the (6) In the firſt 

ſaid Mr Hakluyt of the Temple, of Mr Hore's voyage to folio edit. p. 460. 

Newfoundland and Cape Briton, in 1536: wherein is 

comprehended, aiſo the report made to our author, 

Mr Hakluyt of Oxford, of ſome other incidents in the 

ſaid diſtreſsful voyage, as will be ſomewhat further re- 

lated, from the only perſon living, who had been in it, 

named Mr Thomas Buts, ſon of Sir William Buts of 

Norfolk ; the ſame learned Knight we take it, who 

having been a famous doctor of Phyſic of Cambridge, 

alſo phyfician to King Henry VIII, and one of the 

founders of the College of Phyſicians in London, died 

in 1545, and was buried in the church at Fulham near 

the ſaid city (7). VIII. Mr Halluyt': Remembrances s mo 

of things to be endeavoured at Conflantinople, and other mn -=_ * 

places in Turkey ; touching our clothing and dying, and Bowick's Anti- 

the went of our native commodities : with other p quities of Middle- 

and judicious inſtructions for an Engliſh FaQor at O. ſer, in two parts, 

ftantinople, Anno 1582 (8). In his directions and ad- 41 1705. 

vertiſements to the ſaid factor, having ſpoke of the co- — tara, 

lours that are uſed in dying, ſuch as anile, woad, ſu- Sir john Cheke, 

mack, ſaffron, &c. and declared how neceſſary it is &c. 8vo. 1705 

to have them growing, or plentiful and cheap, in Eng- P. 38. 

land ; having alſo ſhewn, how commodiouſly our coun- 

try is ſeated for the art and manufacture of cloathing ; 

what waters, earths, and drugs we have for that pur- 

poſe, being only ſomewhat deficient in plenty of oil : 

he adds, © The want whereof, if any man could deviſe 

to ſupply at the full, with any thing that might be- 

come natural in this realm, he, whatſoever he were, 

* that could bring it about, might deſerve immortal 

fame in this our commonwealth ; and ſuch a device 

* was offered to the parliament, and refuſed ; becauſe 

© they denied to endow him with a certain liberty, 

« ſome others having abtained the ſame before, that 

« praftiſed to work that effect by radiſh-ſeed, which 

* only made a trial of ſmall quantity, and that went no 

further, to make the oil in plenty: ä 
a 0 


(7) See his mo- 


(8) In the laſt 
edit. of Hak- 
luyt's Voyages, 
Vol. II. fol. 
160, &c. 


(Y In Dugdale's 
Origines ſur:di- 


ciales, ſolie, edit. 


1671. p. 226. 


(1) Hakluyt's 

Epi dd. to Sir F. 

Walfingham, as 
above. 


(n) Pſalm cvii, 
ver. 23, &c. 


(o) Idem, fol. 
163. | 


(to) Leo Africa- 
aus, lid. 8. 


for ſome miſmanagements, might have furniſned our 


(11) See an Ac- 
count of the Riſe 
and Progreſs of 
the Beech Oil in- 
vention, and all 
the fleps which 
have been taken 
in that affair, 
from the firſt diſ- 
cuvery to the pre- 
ſent time: alſo 
what is further 
deſigned in that 
undertaking, by 
Aaron Hill, Eſq; 
$v0, 1715. 


(12) Hakluyt's 
laſt edit. Vol. II. 
p. 164. 


(14) Mr Camden 
obierves, that 
Saffron was 
brought, in ſuch a 
pilgrimage, from 
the Holy Land, 
in the reign of 
King Edwaid 
nl. 

See his Britanaia, 
in Edex, &c. 


(14) Probably 
hen he returned 
ton Rome, a 
little before his 
tranſlation of 
Proclus's Sphere 
into Latin, was 
there printed by 
Aldus in folio, 
1499, and not 
the next year, as 


ee mi- 
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kluyt, as one of the moſt eminent members, and probably benefactors, of the ſociety In that 
Ian of Court, were painted in one of the windows of the hall belonging to the Middle-Tem- 
ple, and correſpond with thoſe abovementioned in all but the blazonry; the field here being 


azure, and the axes gulcs, 12 to the ſculpture that was etched of them by the delicate 


and admired hand of that 


e artilt, Wenceſlaus Holler (). At his chambers, young Ela- 
kluyt was, in one of thoſe viſits, fo highly entertained with certain books of Coſmography, 


and maps of the world, which Jay upon the table, that his couſin ſeeing him curious, and 
taking uncommon delight therein, beſtowed ſome pains to inſtruct him, and explain 
thereby the diviſion of the earth; firſt, into three parts, after the antient diſtribution, and 
afterwards, according to the more modern and improved diſtinction, into more (). He 
then more particularly pointed out to him with a wand, all the known ſeas, rivers, 
gulphs, bays, ſtraights, capes, dukedoms, kingdoms, empires, and other territories of 
cach part; and diſtinguiſhed what productions or commodities they yielded, and in what 
they were deficient. Hence he inferred, how, from the benefits of traffic, and the inter- 
courſe of merchants, the wants of all nations are mutually ſupplied. Then he turned to 
the Scriptures, and ſhewed how ſolemnly, how ſublimely, the wonders of the Lord are 
expreſſed 3 and how his mercies, no leſs than his menacies are manifcſted in the Deep (m). 
Theſe books of voyages, travels, and maps, together with the ſolemn words of the Scrip- 


ture, and his couſin's judicious paraphraſe upon, or deductions from them, ſo captivated 


* offered this device, was a merchant, and is dead, and 
* withal the device is dead with him (9). He alſo ſpeaks 
of making oil of the ſeed of ſeſamum, as they did in Egypt 
(9) ; which is mentioned alſo by Pena and Lobell, be- 
ſides other Botaniſt-, ancient and modern, to be a cod- 
ded herb, full of oily ſeed. But the invention of a 
more excellent oil, drawn from the Beech maſt, of 
which our iſland would yield enough, however it might 


not be conſtantly, in ſuch great plently, as it does once 


in three years, to ſupply all our wants, eſpecially in 
our woollen manufacture, was not then known, it ſeems 
2mong us; though it was many years uſed in France, 
before the project was here fo vigorouſly ſet on foot, 
under a patent granted by Queen Anne in October 1713, 
to the late Aaron Hill, Eſq, that, if it had not been 


nation with a much better oil, and cheaper, than that 
which is drawn from Rape ſeed, and have ſaved vaſt 
ſums of money, which are deſperſed abroad for worſe 
oils to ſupply our clothiers. ſoap-boilers, & (11). 


But to return, our author recommend*s, among his 


other things to be remembered, by the factor before- 
mentioned, his enquiry into the vent or conſumption 
they have in Turkey for their ſaffron; as in Tripolv, 
and ſome parts of Barbary, there is ſuch great uſe of it 
according to Leo and others, that though they have it 
in good plenty, they have not ſufficient for their pur- 


poſe : and as there is no better than we have in Erg- 


land, we might, if it was more wanted, ſet our poor 
more to work, in Eſſex, Cambridgeſhire, and Here- 
fordſhire, where the beſt of all England grows, ſays he, 
and the foil yields the wild ſafforn commonly (12). 
Then he goes on thus: It is reported at Saffron- 
Walden, that a pilgrim, propoſing to do good to his 
country, ſtole an head of ſaffron, and hid the ſame in 
his palmer's ſtaff, which he had made hollow before of 
purpoſe, and ſo he brought this root into this realm, 


with venture of his life; for if he had been taken, 
by the law of the country from whence it came, he 


had died for the fact (13) If the like love in this 
our age, were in our people that now become preat 
travellers, much knowledge, and many trades, and 
many herbs and plants might be brought into this 


realm, that might do it good: and the Romans hav- 


into Italie, all arts and ſciences, and all kinds of 
beaſts and fowles, and all herbs, trees, buſhes and 
plants, that might yield profit or pleaſure to their 
country : and if this care had not been heretofore in 
our anceftors, then had our life been ſavage now ; 
for then we had not had wheat nor rie ; peaſe nor 
beans ; barley nor oats, pear nor apple; vine, nor 
many other other profitable and pleaſant plants; bull 
nor cow, ſheep nor ſwine, horſe nor mare, cock nor 
© hen, nor a number of other things that we enjoy ; 
* without which our life were to be ſaid ba#barous : 
For theſe things and a thouſand that we uſe more, 
« the firſt inhabitors of this iſland found not here And 
in time of memory, things have been brought in, 
© that were not here before: as the damaſk roſe, by 
Doctor Linaker, King Henry the Seventh's and King 


oy 
6 
* 
ing that care, brought from all coaſts of the world 
o 
6 


King Henry the Eight's phyſician (14) ; the turky- 


* cocks and hens, about fifty years paſt, the artichoke 


c 
i 
+ be made into Spain, Italie, Barbarie, Egypt, Zante, the ſaid Dr Grin- 
6 
* 
6 
5 
6 


his 


« in time of King Henry VIII; and of late time was 

* procured out of Italie, the muſk-roſe plant; the 

plum, called the Perdigwena, and two kinds more, 

© by the Lord Cromwell, after his travell ; and the 

abricot, by a French prieſt, one Wolfe, gardiner to 

King Henry the Eight: and now, within theſe four: 

years, there have been brought into England, from 

Vienra in Auſtria, divers kinds of flowers called, 

'Tulipas; and thoſe, and others procured thither, a 

little before, from Conſtantinople, by an excellent 

man, called M. Carolus Clufius ; and it is ſaid, that 

fince we traded to Zante, the plant that bareth the 

coren, is alſo brought into this realm from thence ; 

and although it bring not fruit to perfection, yet it 

may ſerve for pleaſure, and for ſome uſe ; like as our 

vines do, which we cannot well ſpare, although the 

climate, ſo cold, will not permit us to have good 

wines of them: and many other things have been 

brought in, that have degenerared by reaſon of the cold 

climate ; ſome other things brought in, have by negli- 

gence been loſt. The Archbiſhop of Canterburie, 

Edmund Grindall, after he returned out of Germany, 

brought into this realme, the plant of tameriſ from | 
thence (15) ; and this plant he hath fo increaſed, (15) Dr William 
that there be here thouſands of them; and many Turner was the 

people have received great health by this plant: and » GIRO 
if, of things brought in, ſuch care were had, then ; 


« 
4 
6 
o 
6. 
6 
* 
0 
4 


covered in Ger- 


could not the firſt labour be loſt. The ſeed of To- many, and de- 
bacco hath been brought hither out of the Weſt- In- ſcribed in bis 
dies; it groweth here, and with the herb, many have Herba the true 


been eaſed of the reume, &c. Each one of a 8 * raft 


great number of things were worthy of a journey to ly obſerved : but 


Conſtantinople, the Weſt-Indies, and to divers other r 
places, nearer, and further off than any of theſe ; 4 1 
yet foraſmuch as the poor are not able, and for that, of Canterbury), 
the rich, ſettled at home in quiet, will not, there- ac his return 
fore we are to make ſute to ſuch as repair to foreign from exile there, 
kingdoms for other buſineſſes, to have ſome care here- fd er 
in, and to ſet before theit eyes the examples of theſe 8 
good men, and to endeavour to do for their parts the plant, probably 
like, as their ſpecial buſineſs may permit the ſame. at Fulbam, about 
Thus giving you occaſion, by way of a little remem- — 2 N 
brance, to have a deſire to do your country good, his annals of Q 
you ſhall, if you have an inclination to ſuch good, do Elizabeth, Dr 
more good to the poor ready to ftarve for relief, than Fuller, in his 
ever any ſubje& did in this realm, by bailding of Worthies of Eng- 
alms-houſes, and by giving of lands and goods to the es 
relief of the poor : thus may you help to drive idle- 
ne(s, the mother of moſt miſchiefs, out of this realme, 
and win you perpetual fame and the prayers of the 
poor, which is more worth than all the gold of Peru, 
* and of all the Weſt Indies (16).” There are more- (16) Hakluyt. 
over, ſome other things written by, or to this Richard Vol. II. p. 165. 
Hakluyr, Eſq; as that letter from Virginia, by Ralph 
Lane, Eſq; Sir Walter Raleigh's deputy, or governor 
there, directed to the ſaid Mr Hakluyt, and dated in 


1585 ; which is alſo preſerved in our author's collections (7) Idem, Vol. 
(17) : and among Mr Selden's manuſcripts at Oxford, III. in the Vir- 
there is this Richard Hakluyt's diſcourſe of the places 8i%ian Diſcove- 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where ſundry ſorts of ſpices grow, _ 

with the prices of precious ſtones, which is no: printed, 

I think, in his kinſman's naval collections. * 


[21 Sir 


, Y n ” * 
p OE L _—_ - 


his attention; and wrought ſuch deep impreſſions on his youthful apprehenſions, hicherts 


unpoſſeſſed with inferior engagements, that he thehceforth nouriſhed a conſtant reſolution; 
if ever he were preferred to the univerſity, where he might have ſufficient leiſure and con- 


veniencies to enjoy his ſtudies, that he would proſecute bee a 
ledge and literature, to which the ſweet and delightful taſte 


raiſcd in him ſo great an appetite. 


others this kind of know- 
now received had already 


According to this reſolution, when he was not long 
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after, in the year 1570, removed to Chriſt-church-college in Oxford (u), he beſtowed all (=) Elettio bi- 
is vacant hours, that were not employed in his uſual academical exerciſes, upon the 
cultivation of thoſe coſmographical ſtudies ;- and to that end, made himſelf ſuch a pro- 
ficient in the languages antient and modern, that he read over whatever printed or writ- 
ten diſcourſes of voyages and diſcoveries, or naval enterprizes, and adventures of all 
kinds, which he found extant, either in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, , 
French, or Engliſh; 'till he became ſo conſpicuous, that he was choſen to read public 
lectures upon theſe branches of ſcience, whereof he had made himſelf ſuch an able maſter ; 
and was the firſt man among them who produced and diſtinguiſhed both the old im- 
perfectly compoſed, and the new lately reformed maps, globes, ſpheres, and other inſtru- 
ments of this art, for demonſtration in the common ſchools, to the great inſtruction and 


general ſatisfaction of his auditory. 


In proceſs of time he became, through theſe un- 


common acquirements, familiarly converſant with, and highly reſpe&ed by, the principal 
ſea-commanders, the greateſt merchants, and moſt ſkilful mariners in our nation. And 
though it was but few years after, that he went to reſide a long time beyond-ſea; his 
fame made ſeveral voyages thither long before him. It is not unlikely, when the King 
of Spain's Coſmogropher, Abraham Ortelius, was in England, as the author of his life, 


before his Theatrum orbis Terrarum (o), acquaints us he was, in the year 1577 (p). 
he became acquainted, among other learned men, with Mr Hakluyt; for after his return 


but 


home, we find they correſponded together, and with other eminent foreigners, alſo of 

exalted fame for their improvements in Coſmography, he was likewiſe held in great eſteem, 
amongſt whom Gerard Mercator was not the leaſt conſiderable; one of whoſe friendly let- 
ters to him, upon an Engliſh: undertaking to diſcover the north-eaſt paſſage, dated from 
Ducſburg in Clive, the 28th of July, 1580, our author has himſelf communicated to 


the public (). 


Nor could he long behold the advancements in Coſmography which had 


been publiſhed by foreign authors; what that celebrated Venetian, Battiſta Ramuſio, or 
Francis Lopez de Gomara, and others, had ſet forth of the diſcoveries and improvements 
in navigation, which had been made by the voyagers of other countries; or what Mr Ri- 
chard Eden and Richard Willes had exhibited, as patterns of imitation for our own (7); 
but he was ſoon fired with an emulation to improve upon them, and ſhew the world 
what gallant figures, more particularly ſome of our own brave and adventrous Argo- 


nauts would make in ſuch like hiftorical repreſentations. 


At firſt indeed he laid open 


Cip. & Athen. E 
Oxon. ubi ſupra« 


1612, 


p) Abr. Ortelii 
Antwerpienſis 
Vita, Franciſco 

Swertio Authore, 
c. ibid. 


(7) Hakluyt, in 
the firſt folio 
edit. p · 483. 
and in the laſt 
edit. Vol. I. 


1598, p. 443 · 


(7) See Eden and 
Willes's Hiſtory 
of Travayle in 
the Weſt and 


but a ſparing ſample of the treaſure that was to be produced, and gave us only an earneſt cs 


of his future communications. This appears in a ſmall ColleFion of Voyages and Diſcove- | 


ries, which he publiſhed two years after in 1582, and dedicated the ſame to the moſt lau- 
dable promoter of all ingenious and uſeful knowledge in that illuſtrious reign under which 


he flouriſhed, Mr Philip Sidney; but this Collection being afterwards ſwallowed u 


p, like 


little ſtreams or rivers in the ocean of his larger naval collections, the ſaid firſt edition has 
been overlooked or undiſtinguiſhed, by thoſe who have attempted any catalogue of his 
publications in particular, or of travels and voyages in general. It appears in the ſaid epi- 
ſtle dedicatory, that his Lecture of Navigation beforementioned, was ſo well approved of 
by the renowned Sir Francis Drake, that he made ſome propoſals to continue and eftabliſh 


it in Oxford [B], upon the proſpe& which Mr Hakluyt ſoon after had of ſome en 


LB] Sir Francis Drake made ſome propoſals to eftabliſh 
bis lecture of navigation at Oxford] This particular 
we remember to have read ſome years fince, in the de- 
dication aforeſaid, by our author, of the firſt collection 
of his voyages, abovementioned: and as by the abſtract 


we then took thereof appears, Sir Francis Drake did ſo 


(13) See Ha- 
kluyt's Dedica- 
tion to Mr Phil. 
Sidney, of the 
firſt edition of his 
Voyages, in 4to. 
1582. 


well conceive the uſefulneſs of promoting naval know- 
ledge in that manner, and was ſo well inclined to pa- 
tronize, and be himſelf an encourager thereof, that he 
deſired Mr Hakluyt to find out a proper perſon to read 
or continue ſuch lecture at Oxford in his abſence ; on 
whom he propoſed to ſettle a ſalary of twenty pounds 
a year, and to advance twenty pounds towards farviſh- 
ing him with books. Hakluyt did accordingly find a 
rſon willing and qualified to read ſuch lectures; but 
he inſiſted on forty pounds per annum, alledging that 
leſs would not do to maintain him ; but Sir Francis, 
not propoſing that ſuch employment ſhould entirely en- 
groſs his time, did not mean that he was to be intirel 
maintained by it: and ſo that matter dropped (18). 
Several years after, when Sir Francis Drake was dead, 
our author reſumed this topic; and ſo zealouſly re- 
commended the foundation of ſuch a lecture in the city 
of London, to the Lord- Admiral Howard, that his 
hearty good will for the ſervice of his country has been 
VOL. IV. No. 206. 


Bage- 
f ment 


much applauded by ſome judicious men. Mr Hakluyt's 
addreſs to the ſaid Lord-Admiral, upon conſidering his 
Lordſhip as the father and principal favourer of the 
Engliſh navigation, is expreſſed to him in theſe words: 
I truſt it ſhall not be impertinent, in paſſing by, to 
point at the means of breeding up of ſkillful ſeamen 
* and mariners in this realm. Since your Lordſhip is 
* not ignorant that ſhips are to little purpoſe, without 
* ſkillful ſeamen ; and ſince ſeamen are not bred up, 
to perfection of ſkill, in much leſs time, as it is ſaid, 
© than in the time of two *prentiſhips ; and fince no 
kind of men, of any profeſſion in the commonwealth, 
* paſs their years in fo great and continual hazard of 
* life ; and fince of ſo many, ſo few grow to gray 
© hairs, how needful is it, that by way of lectures and 
* ſuch like inſtructions, theſe ought to have a better 
© education than hitherto they have had, all wiſe 
men may eaſily judge. When I call to mind how 
* many noble ſhips have been loſt, how many wor- 
thy perſons have been drenched in the ſea, and how 
greatly this realm hath been impov”riſhed by the loſs 
© of great ordinance, and other rich commodities, 
* through the ignorance of our ſeamen, I have 
« greately wiſhed there were a Lecture of Naviga» 
© tion read in this city for the baniſhing of our for- 
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the fruit 
Hand ryche 
oluccaes, &e. 
printed by R. 
Jugge,4t0, 1577» 


(s) This Mr 
The Butts bad 
not en long or 
but few years 
dead, when Mr 
Hak luyt pubiiſh- 
ed this Narrative 
of his ſaid Ad- ® 
ventures, in the 
firſt folio edition 
of his Voyages, 
1589, p. 517. 


(e) Idem, p. 518. 


(2) Ibid. p. 519. 
and in the laſt 
edition ot his 
Voy 3ges, Vol. 
III. folio, 1600, 
from p. 129 to 
131. 
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ment abroad. But while he was at home, there could not be a more lively or emphatical 
teſtimony given, of his eagerneſs in the purſuit of all ſatisfactory authority or confirmation 
in theſe maritime adventures, than that he once about this time, as we compute, rode a 
journey of two hundred miles, ꝓurpoſely, or for no other end than, to acquaint himſelf with 
the true incidents and circumſtances of a certain perilous voyage which had been made to 
Newfoundland, in the twenty- eighth year of King Henry the Eighth; from the mouth of 
a worthy gentleman, in the firſt note of this article beforementioned, Thomas Butts, Eſq; 
who was then the only ſurviving adventurer therein (5); in which voyage, the ſaid com- 
pany was driven to ſuch diſtreſs for want of food, that ſeveral of them were providentially 
preſerved from periſhing only out of a bird's- neſt, with the fiſhes of various kinds which 
were hourly brought in great plenty thither by an oſpray to her young (7) ; but that pro- 
viſion being too ſcanty to ſupply them all, or the greateſt part of two ſhips crew, they 
were driven to feed upon the weeds and roots of the earth, and at laſt, by the increaſing 
rage of hunger, upon one another; *till thoſe wretched ſtarvelings who were left alive, 
among whom was the ſaid relator, emaciated to ſuch a ſkeleton, that his parents at his 
return did not know him, meeting with a French ſhip plentitully victualled, ſeized upon 
and returned in it to England; where, when King Henry heard the lamentable ſtory of 
their manifold ſufferings and extremities, inſtead of puniſhing his ſubjects for the capture 


complained of, he ordered a princely recompence to be made to the owners for the loſs 


and damages they had ſuſtained (2). In ſhort, the many ſingular proofs which Mr Ha- 
kluyt gave of his unwearied diligence, to compaſs and commemorate every extraordinary 
enterprize made by our countrymen or others, in any foreign nation, that would redound 
to the glory or advantage of his own, could not remain. long concealed from the notice 
and approbation of the State; inſomuch that he received particular encouragements from 
Secretary Walſingham, by letters dated in the latter end of the year aforeſaid, to perſevere 

| in 


the worthy and excellent Sebaſtian Cabota, to be 
Grand Pilot of Exgland ; allowing him a moſt boun- 
tiful penſion of one hundred fixty-fix pounds, fix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence by the year, during his life, as 
appeareth in his letters patents; which are to be ſeen 
in the third part of my work. And if God had 
granted him longer life, I doubt not, but as he dealt 


mer groſs ignorance in marine cauſes, and for the en- 
creaſe and general multiplying of the ſea-knowledge 
in this age, wherein God hath raiſed ſo general a de- 
fire, in the youth of this realm, to diſcover all parts 
of the face of the earth, to this realm in former ages 
not known. And that it may appear that this is no 
vain fancy or device of mine, it may pleaſe your 
lordſhip to underſtand, that the late Emperor Charles 
V. conſidering the rawneſs of his feamen, and the 


which not Tong after to the great hindrance of this 
manifold ſhipwrecks that they ſuftained, in paſſing 


o 

o 

* commonwealth, was miſerably turned to other pri- 
and repaſling between Spain and the Weſt Indies, vate uſes, ſo his princely Majeſty would have ſhewed 
with high reach, and great foreſight, eſtabliſhed, * himſelf no niggard, in erecting, in imitation of Spain, 
not only a pilot-major, for the examination of ſuch * the like profitable lecture of the art of navigation. 
as ſought to take charge of ſhips in that voyage, but And ſurely, when I conſider of the late memorable 
alſo founded a notable lecture of the art of navigation, bounty of Sir Thomas Greſham, who, being but a 
which is read to this day in the Contractation-houſe at * merchant, hath founded ſo many chargeable lectures, 
Sevil : the readers of which lecture, have not only care- and ſome of them alſo, which are mathematical, tend- 
fully taught and inſtructed the Spaniſh mariners by ing to the advancement of marine cauſes, I nothing 
word of mouth, but alſo have publiſhed ſundry exact doubted of your Lordſhip's forwardneſs, in ſettling 
and worthy treatiſes concerning marine cauſes, for the * and eſtabliſhing of this lecture; but rather, when your 
direction and encouragement of poſterity. The Lordſhip ſhall ſee the noble and rare effect thereof, 
learned works of three of which readers, namely * you will be heartily ſorry, that all this while it hath 
Alonzo de Chavez, Hieronymo de Chavez, and not been erected. As therefore our ſkill in naviga- 
Roderigo Zamorano, eame long ago very happily to tion hath hitherto been very much bettered and en- 
my hands, together with the ſtraight and ſevere exa- creaſed under the Admiralty of your Lordſhip ; fo, 
mination of ali ſuch maſters as deſire to take charge for if this one thing be added therennto, together with 
the Weſt-Indies. Which, when L firſt read, and * ſevere and ſtraight diſcipline, I doubt not but with 
duely conſidered, it ſeemed to me ſo excellent and ſo God's good bleſſing, it will ſhortly grow to the higheſt 
exact a courſe, as I greatly wiſhed that I might be ſo pitch and top of all perfection; which, whenſoever it 


This matter, as it ſeemeth, took no light impreſſion * finite wealth and honour of your country, to the proſ- 
in the royal breaſt of that moſt renowned and victo- * perous diſcovery of many rich lands and territories of 
rious prince, King Henry VIII. of famous memory ; * Heathens and Gentiles, as yet unknown; to the 


with princely liberality, erected three ſeveral guilds, people, to the great comfort and rejoycing of our 
or brotherhoods ; the one at Deptford, here upon the * friends, and to the terror, daunting and confuſion of 
Thames; the other at Kingſton upon Hull; and the * our foes, &c (19).” Among others who have expreſ- 
third at Newcaſtle upon Tine; which laſt was efta- fed their good-liking to this public-ſpirited exhortation, 
bliſhed the twenty-eighth year of his reign. The the learned Dr Hakewill is not to be forgotten : who 
chief motives which induced his princely wiſdom having recommended ſuch pains to be taken upon our 
hereunto, himſelf expreſſeth in the manner following. author's works as they deferve, to render them capable 
Ut Magiſtri, Marinarii, Gubernatores, et alii Ofh- of being read in the moſt general manner, and intelli- 
ciarii Navium, Juventutem ſuam in Exercitatione Gu- gible ta other nations no leſs than our own, proceeds 
bernationis Navium tranſigentes, mutilati aut aliquo Alſo to revive and confirm the above recommendation to 
alio caſu in paupertatem collapſi, aliquod relevamen that nobleman, in the following words: « For 
ad eorum ſuſtentationem habeant, quo non ſolum illi * the better breeding, continuance, and increaſe ofex- 
reficiantur, verumetiam alii juvenes moveantur et in- pert pilots among us, it would doubtleſs bea good 
ſtigentur ad eandem ariem exercendam, ratione cu-. * and profitable work, according to Mr Hukluyt's ho- 
jus doctiores et aptiores fiant navibus et aliis vaſis no- neſt mention, in his epiſlle dedicatory to the Lord- 
ſtris, et aliorum quorumcunque in mare gabernandis * Admiral then being, if any who had the means, had 
et manutenendis, tam Pacis quam Belli tempore, * likewiſe the mind to give allowance for the reading 
cum opus poſtulet. To deſcend a little lower; of a lecture of navigation in London, in imitation of 
King Edward VI, that prince of peerleſs hope, with * the late Emperour Charles Y (20)'. So proceeds 


| © the advice of his ſage and prudent counſaile, before to relate the benefits of that prince's foundation, and 


* he entred into the North-Eaſtern diſcovery, advanced. the learned lectures it produced, as beforementioned. 


moſt royally in eſtabliſhing that office of Pilot-Major, 


happy as to ſee the like order eſtabliſhed here with us. ſhall come to paſs, I aſſure myſelf it will turn to the in- 


who, for the encreaſe of knowledge in his ſeamen, * honeſt employment of many thouſands of our idle 


(19) Hakluyt's 
Deoication to 
Charles Howard 
Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High 
Admiral, &c. 
before the firſt 
volume of his 
Voyages, folio, 
1593, 


(20) Dr George 

Hakewili's Apo- 
logy, or Declara- 
tion of the Power 
of Providence, in 
the government 

of the world; the 
third edition, fol. 


1635, p+ 310. 
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in his ſaid commendable collections and communications, as well in juſtice and honour to 


(zw) De Navige- 
tione Illuſtr's & 
Magnanimi E- 
quitis Aurati 
Humfrili Gilber- 
ti, &c, 

Carmen 8mifal;- 
x3y, Stephani 
Parmenii Budei, 
Dat. Prid. Cal. 
Aprilis, 1533. 
In Hakluyt, Vol. 
III. p. 137+ 


(* Epiſt. Steph. 
Parmenii, orna- 
tiſſimo viro ma- 
giſtro Ric. Ha- 
kluyto. &c. dats 
porto Sancti Jo- 
annis, 6 Aug. 
1583. 

Ibid. p · 161. 


(y) Pedigree of 
the Stafford ta- 
mily, MS. Alſo 
A. Wood, in Fa- 
ſti, Vol. I col. 
99. and Sand- 
ford's G:neal. 
Hiſt. fol. 1707, 


p. 483 · 


(z) In Sr Fran- 
cis Walfingham's 
. Table-book, 8va. 
MS. in the Har- 
leyian Library. 


(a) Halcluyt's 
Epiſt. to Sir Fra. 
Walſingham, as 
before. 


(5) Rymer's Fœ- 
dera, Tom. 


XIV. p · 748. 


their anceſtors and contemporaries, as for the example or inſtigation of their hopeful po- 
ſterity. He alſo gave him a commiſſion to confer with the mayor and merchants of Briſtol, 
upon the naval expedition they were undertaki 

impart to them ſuch uſcful intelligence and advertiſements, id much encourage the 
ſame, and they gratefully acknowledged to the faid Secretary, in the beginning of the next 
year, 1583, would be ſignally inſtructive and beneficial to them [C]. It appears to be ſo 
early as this year laſt mentioned, that Hakluyt had ſome tempting offers made him, to 
accompany that accompliſhed and adventrous knight Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in his ſaid 
laft voyage to Newfoundland ; becauſe the learned and ingenious Stephanus Parmenius of 
Buda, who compoſed an heroic poem in praiſe of ſuch naval expeditions, and our brave 
adventurers in them (), upon his departure to that country; wrote alſo, when he arrived 
at St John's port there, a letter to Mr Hakluyt, in Auguſt the year aforeſaid, wherein he 
meritions his expectation that he would have followed them (x). But Providence had 
otherwiſe decreed it; for they loſt their lives in that voyage, while Hakluyt was elſewhere 
more ſafely engaged. For his excellent qualifications having recommended him to the 
patronage of Sir Edward Stafford, a deſcendant of that Duke of Buckingham, who fell a 
ſacrifice to the revenge of the puiſſant and over-bearing Cardinal Wolſey (y), Mr Hakluyt 
was received by him as his chaplain, or other principal attendant, when he went over, in 
the quality of her Majeſty's Ligier Ambaſſador, to France; whoſe inſtructions to negotiate 
with the Queen- Mother and the Duke of Alangon, we find were ſome time among the 
State Papers of Sir Francis Walſiugham (z). Here our author bore him company for 
ſome years, during the dangerous and expenſive reſidence of that careful and diſcreet mi- 
niſter at the French gourt, in the Queen of England's ſervice (a). And as we are in- 
formed that Mr-Hakluyt, then Maſter of Arts and Profeſſor of Divinity, had obtained in 
the month of May 1585, the royal mandate for the next prebend that ſhould become va- 
cant; whichghappened, it ſeems, by the death of Dr John Gough, who had long en- 
joyed the ſame (5), to be one in the firſt ſtall in the church of Briſtol ; and it appearing 
that Hakluyt was poſſeſſed of it in 1586 (c, we compute that he was elected or preferred 
to the ſame while he was now at Paris. Here he found opportunity of renewing his be- 
loved reſearches, and approving himſelf a ſingular pattern of induſtry, no leſs abroad than 
at home; for being acquainted with ſome eminent Mathematicians, Coſmographers, and 
other Literati, in his own ſphere of ſtudy, he enquired after every thing that had any rela- 
tion to, or affinity with, our Engliſh diſcoveries; and prevailed with ſome men to ſearch 
their libraries for the ſame: at laſt, having met with a choice narrative in manuſcript, 
containing The Notable Hiſtory of Florida, which had been diſcovered about twenty years 
before, by Captain Loudonniere and other French adventurers, he procured the publica- 
tion thereof, at his own expence this year laſt mentioned, in the language of that country, 
wherein they wrote it, by an able and ingenious Profeſſor of the Mathematics, named 
Marti Baſaniere (d); who has, in a dedication thereof to Sir Walter Ralegh, highly 
extollèd his perſeverance and liberality upon the like enterprize, of his own late difcovery, 
and conjunction to the Engliſh dominions, of the bordering country of Virginia, There 
are alſo ſome poetical encomiums prefixcd to this book, in honour of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and thoſe other diſcoverers, by Joannes Auratus, the French King's poet and interpreter ; 
alſo by the ſaid Martin Baſaniere and Mr Hakluyt, as hath been partly before obſerved in 
another work (2), and may hereafter be more particularly in this. How grateful the pub- 
lication of that hiſtory of Florida was to the ableſt miniſters of ſtate in France, and how 
warmly they expreſſed their reſentments the next year, when the impreſſion of it was well 


diſperſed 


[C] Such uſeful intelligence at they acknowledged to 


cleſiæ Anglicanæ, 


the Secretary, would be fignally beneficial to them.) 
One of the letters beforementioned, which was written 


by the ſaid Secretary of State to our author, encourag- 


ing him in the ſtudy of Coſmography, and the further- 
ing of new diſcoveries, is as follows: 


Sir Francis WALSINGHAM to 
M. Ricyard HakituvyT of 
Chrift Church in Oxrord. 


I underſtand, as well by a letter I long ſince 
received from the May of Briſtol, as by conference 
vith Sir George Pekham, that you have endeavoured 
and given much light for the diſcovery of the Weſtern 
partes, yet unknowen: as your ſtudie in theſe things 


is very commendable, ſo I thanke you much for the 


(21) Hakluyt's 
third volume of 
Voyges, folio, 
1600, p · 181. 


ſame ; wiſhing you do continue your travell in theſe, 
and like matters, which are like to turne, not only to 


* your owne good in private, but to the public benefite 
© of this realme. And fo I bid. you farewell. From 
the Court, the 11 of March 1582. 


« Your living friend, 


Fx Axels Wan (21). 


P 


There is another letter written by Sir Francis, dated 
the ſame day and year with that above, from the Court, 
alſo then at Richmond, to Mr Thomas Aldworth, 
Merchant, and Mayor of Briſtol ; which he ſent thither, 
by Mr Hakluyt and Mr Thomas Steventon to him; 


wherein he commends the Mayor's good inclinations 


towards the Weſtern diſcovery, under Sir Humfrey 


Gilbert, then preparing for the ſame ; and therein re- 


fers himſelf further to Mr Hakluyt and Steventon, re- 
commending the Mayor to their conferences thereupon 
(22). And in Mr Aldworth's anſwer ſent to Sir Francis, 
in the latter end of the ſame month, next year, he ac- 
knowledges ſome good lights given by Mr Hakluyt to 
the merchants, who were leaſt acquainced with the 
country, the enterprize, and proſpetts of advantage in 
the ſame, whereof they were fo well ſatisfied by his re- 
preſentations, that they readily ſubſcribed towards the 
expence thereof, upwards of a thouſand marks. Be- 
fides which, they agreed to fit out a ſhip of threeſcore; 
and a bark of forty tuns, to be left in the country, un- 
der the government of the ſaid Secretary's ſon-in-law, 
Captain Chriſtopher Carliſle : ſo entreating his further 
direction by letters to the company, becauſe they meant 
to proceed on the voyage by the end of April next, he 
concludes from Briſtol, on the 275th of Match 15893 
(23). 


(DI Ha- 


(22) Idem. p⸗ 


for Newfoundland, and incitements to 


(c) See J. Le. 8 
Neves Fafti Ee- 
folio, 1716, p. 
51. and Brown 
Willis's Survey 
of Cathedrals, 
4to. Vol. I. 


1742, p. 789. 


(4) L' Hiſtoiĩre 
Notable de la 
Floride, &c. de- 
ſcrits par Je Ca- 
pitaine Laudon- 
niere, &c. Mi 
en Lumiere par 
M. Baſaniere, 
Gentilhomme 
Frangois, Ma- 
thematicien, a 
Paris, 8vo. 1586. 


e) In the Liſe 
of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, p · 146. 
be fore his Hiſto- 
ry of the World, 
edit. folio, 1736. 


182. 


(23) Ibid 


'24) Nr Hi- 

k iuyt's Dedica- 
tion to Sir Ko- 
dert Cecil, before 
his ſecond vo- 
lume of Vo) ages, 


toho, 1599. 


(25) See the Ar- 
rival, &c. of Mr 
Hawkins in Flo- 
rida, in Ha- 
kluyt's Voyages, 
edit. folio, 1389. 
P. 543» 


(26) Entituled, 
A Notable Hi- 
Arie, camaining 
tour voyegzes, 
made by certain 
French Capt-ins 
into Florida, &c. 
tranflated out of 
French into Eng- 
hfh, dy Mr Ri- 
chard Hakluyt, 
In his Voyages, 
Vol. III. folio, 
too. p. 301. 


(25) Idem, in 
his Dedieation to 
Sir Walter Ra- 
legh. 


(28) Vide Setun- 
da Pars A meticæ, 
apud Theocore de 
Bry, ſolio, 1591. 
being the 
next year, 
after the ſaid de 
Bry publiſhed his 
curious Engliſh 
edition in folio, 
at Frarcſerd, of 
a brief and true 
Report of the 
new found land 
of Virginia, by 
T. Harict ; with 
the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the 
Dec ple, tranſlated 
tom the Latin 
by Mr Hakluyt, 
and the picts 
of their ſaſhicns 
from the draw- 
ings of Mr john 
White: and o- 
thers of the an- 
tient pits 
(which John 
Speed has copied 
: 10 ooden prints) 
dedicated by 
de Bry to Sir 
Walter Ralegh, 
in folio, 1590. 
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diſperſed among them, that it was no ſooner brought to light, we refer to our author's 
own words [D]: and that his countrymen might want for no intelligence, directions, or 
admonitions, in the proſecution of their plantations and ſettlements in America, which 
the hiftory of this diſcovery would afford, he forthwith tranſlated it into our own tongue. 
And this Englith tranſlation he made of that Hiſtery of Florida, is dedicated by himſelf 


alſo to Sir Walter Rulegh, in the beginning of May, 1587 [E]. But Hakluyt could not 


reſt here; for, ever deſirous of extending our knowledge into the American world, and 
exciting our ambition, like other Europeans, to avail ourſelves of it's undeflowered trea- 
ſures, and partake our ſhare of it, he publiſhed another hiſtory about the ſame time, when 
he tranſlated that of the French expedition to Florida, ſetting forth the diſcoveries, con- 
queſts, and ſettlements, which had been made in America by the active and adventrous 


Spaniards ; that their example alſo might inflame us to emulation, 


For having with great 


care and diligence reviſed and corrected, he brought forth, the ſame year laſt mentioned, 


at Paris, a new edition of Peter Martyr's book, entitled, De Orbe Novo [FI, illuſtrated 


[DP] How warmly the French miniſtry expreſſed their 
reſentments that it wwas no ſoner brought to light, aue 
refer to our author's own words) His own account of 
this acceptable publication is as follows, * In the 


© year 1587, when I had cauſed the four voyages of 


* Rivault, Loudonniere, and Gourges, to Florida, at 
my own charges to be printed at Paris; which by the 
* malice of ſome, too much affected to the Spaniſh 
Faction, had been above twenty years ſuppreſſed ; as 
* ſoon as that book came to the review of the reverend 
* and prudent councellor Monfieur Harlae, the Lord- 
© Chief: Juſtice of France, and certain other of the wiſeſt 
« judges ; in great choler they aſked, Who had done ſuch 
« 1ntollerable wrong to the whole kingdom, as to have 
* coricealed that worthy work ſo long ? protelting fur- 
* ther that, if their Kings and the State had thoroughly 
© followed that action, France had been freed of their 
long civil wars, and the variable humours of all ſorts 
* of people might have had very ample and manifold 
© occaſions of good and honeſt employment abroad, in 
* that large and fruitful continent of the Weſt Indies 
* (24). 6 | 

LE] His tranſlation of that Hiſtory of Florida, is dedi- 
cated by himſelf to Sir Walter Ralegh, in the beginning 
of May, 1587.) It appears that there have been two 
editions of Mr Hakluyt's tranſlation of this Hiſtory of 
Florida publiſhed by himſelf. The firſt, in a ſmaller 
fize, was printed fingly, in the ſame year it was tran- 
ſlated, as it ſeems, by an extract from it, of Mr, af- 
terwards Sir John Hawkins his courteſy to the diſtreſſed 
Prenchmen upon that coaſt, which our author has 
quoted into the firſt folio edition of his voyages (25) ; 
and the ſecond impreſſion of that tranſlation, he re 
printed in the laſt folio edition of them (26). It ap- 
pears alſo in our tranſlator's dedication, To the Right 
Honourable Sir Walter Ralegh, &c. that the firſt edi- 
tion of his ſaid tranſlation had a large alphabetical ta- 
ble annexed to the end of the work, which in the folio 
edition is omitted. And many other ſpecial points 
concerning the commodities of thoſe parts, he thinks 
needleſs to recount ; becauſe, as he ſays, in the ſaid de- 
dication, the ſame, with other things of chief impor- 
tance, were lively drawn, at Sir Walter's no ſmall 
charges, in colours, by that ſkilful painter, James 
Morgues, or Le Moyne, ſome time living in the Black- 
Fryers, London; whom Admiral Chaſtillon had ſent 
with Loudonniere for that purpoſe This French Pain. 
ter alſo recorded in writing, many ſingular deſcriptions 
of Florida, not mentioned in this hiſtory of that coun- 
try, which he afterwards publiſhed, together with the 
portraitures (27). And after Le Moyne's death, Lou- 
doniere's hiftory of Florida was tranſlated alſo from the 
French, together with Le Moyne's narrative, or de- 
ſcriptions of the religious ceremonies, habits, and man- 
ners of the people, into Latin ; likewiſe his drawings 
of the iahabitants in their ſaid habits, &c. from the 
life, were elegantly engraved on copper-plates, by 
Theodore de Bry, and all publiſhed by him, in one 
part of his coſtly collection of voyages; in the like man- 
ver as Six Walter Ralegh's Diſcovery of Virginia is 
printed, and adorned, in the beginning of the ſame 
volume (28). 
Mr Hakluyt to that great encourager, as well of his 
naval collections, as thoſe of De Bry, the gallant Sir 


Walter Ralegh ; our author has not only very intelli- 


gently ſer forth his expenſive and aſſiduous proſecution 
of the Virginian diſcovery towards an happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and pointed out ſuch uſeful precautions, as may 
be gathered fiom this of Florida, but alſo greatly com- 


In the reſpeciful dedication aforeſaid of 


with 


mended him for permitting the fertility of thoſe regions 
to come to light, by his chriſtian and charitable endea- 
vours. And indeed the generous zeal of that great 
man to enlighten our knowledge in the like diſcoveries, 
was ſuch, that he once purchaſed the narrative of a 
voyage made to the Red-Sea by Stephen Gama, the 
Portugal Viceroy of the Eaſt-Indies, written by Don 
John de Caſtro, which, as he ſays himſelf, he gave to 
Mr Hakluyt to publiſh (29) ; and, as we are informed 
by the publiſher of our a 's remains, who has given 
us an abridgment of it, had coſt Sir Walter no leſs than 
threeſcore pounds, beſides the coſt he was alſo at, to a 
perſon of learning and leiſure, to make a tranſlation 
thereof, and the pains he was himſelfjat, in correcting 
the phraſe, and making marginal nofes upon it with his 
own hand (30). We obſerve that Mr Hakluyt's dedi- 
cation aforeſaid to Sir Walter Ralegh, of Loudonniere's 
Hiftory of Florida, is dated from London, the firſt of 
May, 1587, which, however right in the time, we 
think may import ſome miliake in the place, and that 
it ſhould rather have been dated then, from Paris, or 
ſome other part of France, as may appear, no leſs by 
other circumſtances, than by the number of years which 
he mentions himſelf, as we ſhall ſee above in the 
text, to have continued there. 
Florida, we ſhall hereafter ſpeak of, which was alſo 
tranſlated by our indefatigable author, trom the Portu- 
gueze, and publiſhed in the next reign. 

[F] He brought forth at Paris, a new edition of Pe- 


ter Martyr's book, De Orbe Novo.] This bon is en- 


titled, DE OrBe Novo Petri Martyris Angſerii Me- 


(29) See Sir 
Walter Ralegh's 
Hiftory of the 
World, lib, IT, 
cap. in. ſect. 8. 
Alſo he Life of 
Sir Walter Ra- 
legh prefixed 
theretc, in the 
edit. fol. 1736, 
p · 110. 


(30) Purchas's 
Pilyrims, Part 
II. fol. 1122. 


Another Hiſtory of 


diolanenſis, Protonotarii, et CAx oll guinti ſenatoris, 
Decades Odto, diligenti temporum Obſervatione et utiliſ- 


fimis Annotationibus illuſtrate, ſuoque nitori reſtituæ. 


Labore et Induſtria Richardi Hakluyti, Oxonienſis, 
Angli. Additus eft, in uſum Lectoris, accuratus totius 
Operis Index. Pariſ 8vo. 1587. There is prefixed, 
a copious dedication in Latin, as was faid, in about 
nine pages, to The Illuſtrious and Magnanimous Sir 
Walter Ralegh, &c. as he ſtiles him; wherein our edi- 
tor has juſtly celebrated his memorable and much ap- 
plauded enterprize upon Virginia ; his ſettlement of 
colonies there; his liberal encouragement of naviga- 
tors, cfficers, and ſurveyors thereof ; ſuch as the learn- 
ed Mr Thomas Harriot, and others ; with many com- 
mendable exhortations, both from argument and ex- 
ample, to proceed in that, and ſuch like heroic under- 
takings, for the honour, advantage, and aggrandize- 
ment of his country; as may be more particularly read 


in the addreſs itſelf. This dedication is dated from 


Paris, on the 8th of the calends of March in the year 
aforeſaid. There 1s printed in this edition, beſides his 
brief marginal notes, to illuminate the text, or point 
out the chief heads of the hiſtory, and a commodious 
index of the contents, at the end, alſo a map at the be- 
ginning, from a copper { re of New England and 
America, havirg the Englifh poſſeſſions engraved, or 
marked thereupon. And the ſaid map is inſcribed to 
our author Mr Hakluyt, as an eminent promoter of 
ſuch coſmographical diſcoveries and plantations. This 
ſculpture is alſo dated from Paris, on the calends, or 
firſt of May, in the ſame year. And that this work 
might be rendered more generally exemplary to his 
countrymen, it was, through his recommendation, 
near twenty years after, in the next reign, when ſuch 
adventures, eſpecially to Virginia, were in ſome danger 
of ſtagnation, tranſlated into Engliſh. This tranſlation 
bears the title of, The Hiftorie of the Weſt- Indies : Con- 
taining the Aae Adventures of. the Spaniards, 


| which 
* 


a 


(37) In 4to. 
without date. 


\ 
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with marginal notes, a commodious index, a map of New. England and America, and 
a copious dedication, alſo to Sir Walter Ralegh. And the ſaid book, written by Peter 
Martyr, he afterwards cauſed likewiſe to be tranſlated into Engliſh. But this induſtrious 
revival, and liberal diſplay of the brave exploits of the Spaniards and other foreigners, in 
this new-found world, ſerved only, with many, to confirm that character wherewith the 
Engliſh nation had been aſperſed by ſome among them, of indolence and negligence, in ſuch 
like glorious and gainful acquiſitions ; and that we, who had greater advantages than 
other nations for ſuch enterprizes, made the leaſt uſe of them. For not only in ſociety, 
but in his ſtudy among their books, he found us more durably branded therewith, as he 
ſays himfelf (F); and that, as well in their compoſitions as their converſation, he found 
other countries marvellouſly extolled for their notable diſcoveries and atchievements by 
ſea, but the Engliſh of all others, for their ſluggiſh ſecurity, and continual negle& of the 
like attempts, eſpecially in ſo long and happy a time of peace, either ignominiouſly te- 
ported of [G], or exceedingly condemned; with whoſe ſingular opportunities, if ſome 


ewhich have conquered and peopled thoſe Coun- 
tries ; inriched with warietie of pleaſant Relation, of 
the Manners, Ceremonies, Lawwves, Governments, and 
Warres of the Indians. Publiſhed in Latin by My Hal- 
luyt, and tranſlated into Engliſh by M. Lok, Gent. 
London, printed for Andrew Hebb, &c (31). * This 
« work, ſays that tranſlator, of the Decades, written 
© by Peter Martyr, a Millanoiſe, of Angleria, intituled 
© The Hiſtory of the Neue World, containeth the firſt 
« diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, together with the ſub- 
« je&ion and conqueſt thereof. Wherein we are chiefly 


© to conſider the induſtry and travails of the Spaniarde, 


© their exceeding charge in furniſhing ſo many ſhips for 
© this intended expedition ; their continual ſupplies to 
further their attempts, and their active and undaunted 
* ſpirits in executing matters of that quality and difficul- 
< ty ; and laſtly their conſtant reſolution of plantation: 
all which may be exemplary unto us, to perform the 
* like in our Virginia; which being once thoroughly 
© planted and inhabited with our people, may return as 
0 benefit to our nation in another kind, as the 
Indies do unto the Spaniard. For although it yield 
© not gold; yet is it a fruitful pleaſant country, re- 
* pleniſhed with all good things, neceſſary for the life 
* of man, if they be induſtrious who inhabit it. But 
* we leave this to them who have authoritie and good 
* purſes to further a matter of ſuch important con- 
* ſequence, and return to our purpoſe. Beſides the 
* firſt diſcoverie of this countrie of the Weſt-Indies, 
© this hiſtory likewiſe declareth the conqueſt and ſub- 
« jeftion of the people, the manner how, and what 
© myriades of millions of poor naked Indians were 
* favghtered and ſubdued through the , conquering 
* ſword, and the number of the Spaniards that at- 
4 tempted and performed the fame. Wherein the 
© chief men of note, and principal commanders have 
* their particular names ſet down, and Chriſtopher 
© Columbus, Fernando Cortes, Fern Magellanus, aud 
© the reſt, whom the author hath expreſsly men- 
© tioned, to their eternal commendation ; and for the 


© incitement and provocation of the living to the like 


* honourable and high attempts. Here alſo are the 
© people deſcribed, by their ſeveral nations, particular 
© rites, ceremonies and cuſtoms ; by their habit and at- 
© tire, either in war or in peace; alſo by their reli- 
© gion, ſacrifices, and other demeanour and geſtures 
© whatſoever : ſo that to read the particulars diſcourſed 
© there at large, which I briefly mention here, will ſo 
© allure the reader, that nothing may ſeem more plea- 
© fing and delightful. For as in faſhions of apparell, 
and ordinary diet, we like extraordinary variety and 
change, though both tranſgreſs the rules of modeſtie 
© and ſobrietie, yet either of theſe pleaſe the appetite 


and intemperate defires : ſo doth varietie of hiſtorie 


© yield more pleaſure and contentment ; which, being 


_ © ching of more indifferency, and as ſtrong a motive 


© in another kind, cannot but affect the ſenſes, and in- 
tellectual faculties with far greater delight. Hereunto 
he addeth the ſpecial diſcription of the ſeveral coun- 
tries, with their particular fituation, bounds, abut- 
ments, and quality of ſoil; together with their moun- 


reſt, alles, plains and champions, and what 

goodlie cities and fortified towns are there erec- 

ted, with the matter and manner of their archi- 

tecture and building, with all the ornament and 
« elegancie thereof; their huge palaces, and houſes 
© of pleaſore, far exceeding many princes courts ; 
their orchards, gardens, and other incloſures, 
* for wild beafts and fowls of divers kinds, beau- 
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« tains, hills, rivers, meddows, paſtures, woods, fo- 
s 


other 


tified with wonderful art and euriofity ; their 
mightie lakes, whereof ſome are little inferior to the 
Euxine ſea, abounding with excellent fiſh, and what- 
ſoever elſe the divine bountie might beftow upon a 
* bleſſed countrie, to enrich them with all earthly fe- 
« licity. And laltly, he largely diſcribeth what thoſe 
mountains, hills, vallies, and champions, rivers and 
* lakes ingender, and bring forth ; what minerals, as 
gold and filver, and what pearls and precious ſtones 1 
* what wild beaſts, prodigious and ftrange ; what 
* fowl and fiſh; flies and worms of the earth, and 
* other noyſome things are bred there ; and of the na- 
ture and qualicie of all theſe. All which, this hiſto- 


(f) In his Dedi- 
ea tion to Sir 
Francis Walfing- 
ham, of the bt 
folio edition of 
his Voyages, as 
before. 


rian, moſt learnedly, in a more large and ample 


© manner diſcribeth, than this ſhort narration can re- 
« port ; which, leaſt it exceed the juſt meaſure of due 
limits and bounds, I willingly perſuade the reader to 
© have recourſe unto the author himſelf ; from whence 
© he ſhall receive a more perfect ſatisfaction touching 
« particulars, than this generality doth include, & 
© (32).” About ſome five or fix years after, there was 
another edition of this tranſlation publiſhed, with ſome 
variation in the title; wherein the author's name is 
mentioned, with other particulars, more expreſ-ly z 
and probably by the direction of Mr Hakluyt. This 
edition appears under the title of, De Orbe Novo, or 
The Hiſtorie of the Weſt- Indies, &c. Compriſed in eight 
Decades ; written by Peter Martyr, a Millanoiſe of 
Angleria ; chief Secretary to the Emperour Charles V. 
and of his Privy Council : Whereof three have been 
formerlie tranſlated into Engliſh by R. Eden; where- 
unto the other five are newly added, by the induftrie and 
painful Travaill of M Lok, Gent. Lond. Printed for 
Tho. Adam, Quarto, 1612 Before this Engliſh edi- 
tion is prefixed a dedication by the ſaid us ee Mr 
Lok, in Latin, to Sir Julius Cæſar, Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, and afterwards Maſter of the Rolls; where- 


in, he informs his ſaid patron, that this tranſlation was 
undertaken and performed, by the perſuaſion and en- 
couragement of the accompliſhed Mr Richard Hakluyt, 
who had ſo well deſerved of the publick There was 
another impreſſion of this Engliſh tranſlation publiſhed 
in the ö of King Charles the Firſt his reign, 
about the year 1628. 

[G] The Engliſh, of all others, for their ſluggiſh ſe - 
curity, &c. ignominiouſly reported of ] Here Mr Hak- 
luyt produces the authority upon which theſe reflexions 
are partly grounded, of a noted French writer ; where 
ſpeaking in commendation of the Rhodians. vho being 
iſlanders, like ourſelves, were excellent in navigation 
he thereupon wonders much that the Engliſh made no 
2 figure than they had done, or were not more 

med in naval exploits. This made that French author 
ſometimes inquiſitive, what it might be, that could 
hinder the Engliſh, who had wit, means, and courage 
enough, from rifing to great reputation among all 
chriſtian countries, and from making themſelves more 
conſiderable, or accounted of, upon the ſea ; fince that 
element is, and ſhould be more natural to them than 
other people ; who ſhould ſubmit. and be inferior to 
them, in the building, fitting out, and conduct of their 
navies ; as he had oftentimes obſerved in many places 
among them: for this is the ſenſe of his own words, 
which are; Ce gui m'a fait autresfois rechercher les 


* occaſions, qui empeſchent que les Anglois, qui ont d . 
* prit, de moyens, et valeur aſſex, pour ſaquerir un 


© grand hanneur parmi tous les Chreſftiens, ne ſe font 
* plus valoir ſur element, qui leur eff, et doit eftre 
* plus naturel gu autres peuples ; qui leur doi vent 
* ceder en la fracture, accommodement, et police de Na- 

27 T © wires : 


(32) Mt Lok's 
Pretace to his 
Tranſlation of 
Peter Martyr's 
Hiſt. of the Well 
Indies, 4t0, 10 
dates 


2468 
(g) Idem. 


(>) Ib'd. Alſo 
his Dedication to 
the ſaid Lord Ad- 
miral, Charles 
Ear! of Notting- 
hem, before the 
firft volume of 
his laſt edition of 
Voyages, &c. 
folio, 1598. 


(i) See Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh's Aſ- 
ſignmeat to di- 
vert gentlemea 
and-merchants of 
London, for the 
inhabiting and 
planting of vur 
people in Virgi- 
nia; dat. 7 Mar. 
1 Eliz. in Ha- 

uyt's firſt folio 
edit. p. $15. 
And the Life of 
Sir W. Ralegh, 
folio, 28 be fore, 
p- 8, 49. 


(13) L' Admiral 
de France; par 
la Popeliniere, 
folio, 1573. p» 
2, 1. 


„ 
hement, that they would far otherwiſe have uſed them (g). Such like refleQion. _ 9 8 


luyt ſoon recollect, that while be was paying honour to the writings and actions of wor- 
thy men abroad, he might be charged himſelf with neglect, in forbearing longer to pro- 


duce and exemplify that which was juſtly due to thoſe at home. Infomuch, that after his 


abode now in France five years with Sir Edward Stafford, returning into England in 
company with the accompliſhed Lady Sheffield, fiſter to the Lord Admiral Howard (+), 
in the latter end of 1588, that memorable year wherein his country men ſo bravely defeated 
one of the great enterprizes which the Spaniards themſelves accounted invincible, he grew 
impatient to ſet forth the naval hiſtory of England more expreſsly and extenſively than 
it had ever yet appeared. And ſo intenſe were his zeal and application herein, that howe- 
ver incompliable he found ſome contracted and tenacious tempers, he obtained the com- 
munications of many other perſons of the greateſt diſtinction and experience ia maritime 
knowledge. And to give farther intereſt, countenance, and credit, to his ſaid laudable 
undertaking, Sir Walter Ralegh choſe him, among other gentlemen and merchants in 
the latter end of the year aforeſaid, one of the corporation of counſellors, aſſiſtants, and 
adventurers, to whom he aſſigned his patent for the proſecution of diſcoveries and planta- 
tions in America (i). And now he applied himſelf fo cloſely to amaſs, tranſlate, and di- 


geſt, all ſuch voyages, journals, narratives, patents, letters, inſtructions, &c. as any way 


concerned the Engliſh navigations, which he could procure either in print or manuſcript 
that in the latter end of the next year, 1589, he publiſhed his ſaid collections in one folio 


volume [H], with a dedication before it to Sir Francis Walfingham, who was a principal 


« wires : comme j ay ven en plufieurs endroits parmi eux 
(33). Thus Hakluyt, both hearing and reading the ob- 
loquy of our nation, but finding few of our own — 
inclined, or able to reply herein, and ſeeing none 

ward in recommending to the world, the induſtrious 


labours, and painful travels of our countrymen; that 


he might prevent the diſperſion of ſuch reproaches, he 
determined, upon his return from France, to under- 


take the burden of that work, wherein all others pre- 


(14) Hakluyt's 
Dedication to Sir 
Francis W3lfing- 
ham, of tbe firft 
falio edit. of his 


Voyages, as be- 
fo e. 5 


tended either ignorance, lack of leiſure, or fufficient 
argument: whereas, ſays he, to ſpeak truly, the huge 
toil, and ſmall profit, were the chief cauſes of their re- 
fuſal. He calls the work a burden, becauſe theſe 
voyages lay ſo diſperſed, and fo hidden in the hands of 
huckſters, that he wonders at himſelf, to ſee how he 
was able to endure the delays, ſcruples, and backward- 
neſs of many, from whom he was to receive his origi- 
nals (34). But paſſing over the difficulties and diſcou- 
ragements, which he at lat ſurmounted, he proceeds, 
in confutation of ſuch refle&ions, to make it appear 
wherein our countrymen have been moſt ſignally worthy 
of praiſe, for their many notable and extraordinary ad- 


ventures and expeditions, performed with the greateſt 5y 


intrepidity, expertneſs, and ſucceſs, to the great in- 
creaſe of experience, profit and renown, in their voyages 
of diſcovery, traffic and alliance with many kingdoms 
and regions, moſt diſtant and divided. * It cannot be 
denied, fays he, but as, in all former ages, they have 
© been wen full of activity, ſtirrers abroad, and ſear- 
chers of the remote parts of the world; ſo in this 
* moſt famous and peerleſs government of her moſt ex- 
* cellent Majeſty, her ſubjects, through the ſpecial aſ- 
« ſiſtance and bleſſing of God, in ſearching the moit 
* oppoſite corners and quarters of the world, and to 
* ſpeak plainly, in compaſſing the vaſt globe of the 
© earth, more than once, have excelled all the nations, 
and people of the earth. For which of the Kings of 
* this land, before her Majefty, had their banners ever 
© ſeen in the Caſpian Sea? which of them hath ever 


dealt with the Emperor of Perſia, as her Majeſty hath 


done, and obtained for her merchants, large and lov- 
ing priviledges ? who ever ſaw, before this regimen, 
an Engliſh Leiger in the lately porch of the Grand 
Signor at Conſtantinople ? whoever found Engliſh 
© Confuls and Agents at Tripolis in Syria, at Aleppo, 
« at Babylon, at Balfara, and which is more, who ever 
heard of Engliſhmen at Goa, before now? what Engliſh 
* ſhips did heretofore ever anchor in the mighty river of 
plate ? paſs and repaſs the unpaſſable, in former opi- 
* nion, Straight of Magellan ; range along the coaſt of 
© Chili, Peru, and all the back fide of Nova Hiſpania, 
further than any Chriſtian ever paſſed ; travers the 
« mighty breadth of the South Sea; land upon the Lu- 
* Zones, in deſpight of the enemy: enter into alliance, 
« amitie, and traffic, with the Princes of the Moluc- 
„ caes, and the Iſle of Java ; double the famous cape 
* of Bona Speranza ; arrive at the Iſle of Santa Helena; 
* and laſt of all, return home moſt richly laden with 
© the commodities of China, as the ſubjects of this new 


patron 


6 flouriſhing monarchy hath done (35) ;?“ and in theſe 
ſnining courſes they continued to exert themſelves, till 
the end of that renowned reign ; ſtill enlarging their 
honour and glory, by their naval exploits ; whether in 
the diſcovery or inveſtigation of unknown countries, in 
the conqueſt of their enemies, or inlargement of com- 
merce with their friends; as may moſt evidently ap- 
pear in the voyages ſet forth by Maſter Hakluyt ; 
wherefore a Dutch author, who jn the former part of 
the next reign, had a juſt knowledge of their maritime 
merits, has in one of his nautical diſcourſes given them 
a character equal thereunta ; where he delivers it for 
an unconteſted truth, That the Engliſh, at that time, 
ſurpaſſed all nations, even the Hollanders themſelves, 
for their induſtry and kill in navigation: Hoc certum eff, 
ſays that author (36), 2 


(35) Idem. See 
allo Hakluyt's 
Preface to the 
firſt volume of 
his laſt edition, 


folio, 1598. 


8 gentibus, navi (36) Barth, Ke- 


gandi, induſtria et peritia, ſuperiores e Anglas ; et kerman, 


e9ff > Hollandos. : 

J In the latter end of the next year, 1589, ba 
pub liſped his ſaid 1 one ale * We 
This work is intituled, The Principall Navigatians, 
Voyages, and Diſcoveries of the Engliſh Nation, made 
Sea, or over Land, to the moſt and furtheſt diſtant 
Quarter of the Earth, at any time within the Compaſs 
of theſe Fifteen Hundred Tears: Divided into three ſe- 
veral Parts, according ta the Poſitions of the Regions 
wwhereunto they were Zee, Se. Imprinted * 


don by Geo. Biſhop and Ralph Newberrie, Deputies ta 


Chr. Barker, Printer to the Queene ; moſt excellent Ma- 
Jefty. Folio 1589 It is dedicated by the author, as 
we have before obſerved, To the Right Honourable Sir 
Francis Walfingham, Knight, Principal Secretary ta 
her Majeſtie, Chancellor to the Duchie of Lancaſter, 
and one of her Majeftie*s moſt Honourable Privy-Coun-. 
cell, and dated from London, 17 November (in the 
year aforeſaid). After the dedication, from which we. 
have receited ſome uſeful particulars, and in which it 
appears that the whole work bad paſſed the cenſure 
and approbation of that learned phyfician, Dr James, 
according to the defire and direction of Sir Francis, 
there is a very diſtin and articulate preface, wherein 
we are made acquainted with the aythor's method, or 
diſpoſition, and digeſtion of the whole wark, according, 
to the diviſion propoſed in his title: ſhewing how he 
has marfhalled all our voyages of greateſt, importance, 
1. To the South, and Sout parts of the world. 2.. 
The North and North. Eaſtern voyages. 3. And lafly, 
The Weſtern navigations, which have been more lat- 
terly made, for the diſcovery and tation of the 
New, and American World, &. Under all which 
heads he inſtances ſame of our capital expeditions. 
Whereunto is added, the laſt renowned voyage | 
the globe of the earth, by Mr Thomas Cavendiſh > 


which being the more circumſtantial, renders the want 
of Sir Francis Drake's, in this edition, the leſs neceſ- 
ſary ; wherein though our author took extraordinary 
pains to correct, digeſt, and adapt it to his work, yet 
was he diſſuaded, xdntrary to his expeQation, from in-- 
ſerting the ſame, lelt it might anticipate the undertak - 

wg 


round. 


H A K L UG Y T. 


pron. and prothoter pf the ſaid publication j from which epiſtle we have received ſome 


good, intelligence and; direftions in this article relating to the author himſelf, as may be 


perceived in our frequent references thereto. 


In 1590, when the fifth vo 


was under- 


Vage 
taken to Virginia by three ſhips, under Governor White, ſor relief of the colony there; 
and Sir Walter Ralegh had, at the requeſt of Mr Hakluyt and the other affignees, ſent 4 


licence from the Queen, 


thoſe under the governot, with orders to proceed, notwith- 


ſtanding. the emhargo which was then laid upon all Engliſh ſhipping, and other private 


oppolitians; the maſters and mariners under the governor, by excurſions after 8 


paniſh 


prizes, loſing their ſeaſon, returned, without ſeeing the planters, and not without ſome 
loſſes ſuſtained by ſtorms ; as appears in the Governor's letter afterwards to Mr Hakluyt, 


dated the fourth of February, 1593 (&) z but the greateſt lofs of all was, a Spaniſh Mexi- 
can prize, which the Little John, their Vice-Admiral, had rendered fo leaky and diſabled, 
by great ſhot, about the Organes, that, ſinking before they coujd-board, to clear it, they 


(% Halcluyr's | 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p. 287. 


loſt fifteen pipes of ſilver, by the conqueſt they had too effectually made thereof; as ap- 
pears in the Governor's journal of that voyage, printed alſo by our author with his letter 


aforeſaid (/) Though about this time, or the year 2594, as we compute, he entered in- 
to the ſtate of matrimony, it diverted not the continuation of his collections; the labout 


ing of another perſon, to draw. the ſervices of that 
night into one volume. . „ | 
From the ſaid preface, as it was never afterwards 
reprinted, we may the rather alſa here remember, 
that our author gratefully acknowledges from whoſe 
friendly intereſt, communications, and encourage- 
ment, this collection was chiefly compiled. For, 
as he accounted thoſe unworthy. of future, who 
are unthankful for former favours, ſo, ſays he, I 
* ſhould think it groſs ingratitude, ta forget, and wil - 
* full maliciouſnels not to confeſz that man, whoſe 
only name doth carry with it ſufficient eſtimation and 
* love, and that is, Maſter Edward Dier ;* of whom 
he further ſays thus much, in few words; That, 
bath myſelf, and my intentions herein, by his friendly 
means, have been made known to thoſe, who, in 
in ſundry particulars, have much ſteaded me: more 
* eſpecially in my firſt part, Mr Richard Staper, Mer- 
* chant of London, hath furniſhed me with divers 


_ © things 2 the trade of Turkie, and other places 


both gentlemen of 


(37) Hakluyt's 
Dedication to Sir 


ü F. W3lfingbam, 


as above. 


(33) Vide Viag- 
g'o Atorns il 
Liondo, fatia & 
deſe ritto per M. 
Ant. Pigafetta, 
Vincentino. Ca- 
val, de Rhodi, in 
pri mo volume & 
terza editione 
Delle Navigationi 
& Viapgi raccol- 
to gia da M. Gio. 
Batt. Ramufio, 
&c. fol. Venet. 
1563. p. 352, b. 
Allo an Abſtract 
thereof in Eden 
and Willes's Hiſt. 
of Trav. &c. 4to. 
1577, P 432 


nin the Eaſt. 


William Burrough, Clerk of her 
* Majeſtie's Navy, and Maſter Anthony jenkinſon, 
great experience and obſervation 
in the north regions, have much pleaſured me in the 
* ſecond part: in the third and: laſt, beſides my own 
© oxtream travaile, in the hiſtories of the Spaniards, 
© my. chief light hath been received from Sir John 
© Hawkins, Sir Walter Ralegh, and my kiaſman, Ma- 
© ſter Richard Hakluyt, of the Middle-Temple (37). 
And whereas, ip this hiſtory, mention is often m 
of many beaſts, birds, filkes, ſerpents, plants, fruits, 
herbs, rats, apparel, armour, boats, and ſuch qther 
rare and ſtrange curightics, which wiſe men take great 
leaſure to read of, but. more to ſee, aur author was 


ngvlarly delighted in beholding them gathered toge- 


ther, at no ſmall coſt, and preſerved with no little di- 


ligence, in the excellent cabinets of bis worſhipful and 
learned friends, Mr Richard Garth, one of the Clerks 
of the Petty-Bag, and Mr. William Cope, Gentleman- 
Uſher ta the Lord-Treaſurer Burghley. | | 

As for ge N and hydrographical tables, he 
cantented himſelf with inſerting into the work, one of 
the beſt general maps of the world only, till the pub- 
liſhing of a. very large and moſt exact terreſtrial globe, 
colle&cd aad reformed according to the neweſt, moſt 
ſecret, and late diſcoveries, both Spaviſh, Portugal and 
. 494 compoſed by Mr Emmery Mollineux of Lam- 
beth, a rare gentleman in his profeſſion z being therein, for 
divers years, {upported, by the purſe and liberality of that 
worſhipful Merchant. Mr William Sanderſos: fo wiſh- 
ing the reader's profit. and pleaſure as great as his la- 
bour and paing had been, our author concludes the 
ſaid preface. 

After that preface, ſrom whence theſe extracts are pro- 
duced, we have ſome poetical eacomiums upon the au- 
thor and his labours, in Greek, by Mr Hugh Brought- 
on; in Italian, Ry. Marc. Antonio Pigaſetts, who was 
the ſon, or pther relation, ol that famous yoyager fo 
named, with Magellan round the world (38); and in 
Latin, by Mr Camden and Philip Jones. In the whole 


collection, the voyages, travels, journals, Sc. are be- 
tween ninety and one hundred; and the records, pa- 
tents, privileges, letters, embaſſies, commiſſions, in- 
ſtructions, orders, rules, edifts, paſſports, notes of 
commodities, direction. enquiriea &c. are about ane 


* - 


or enlarge the Engliſh accounts of them; bat for ſeve- 


(1) luem, pi 25. 
and 


hundred and three-Icore, contained in 825 pages. Be- 

ſides the dedication and preface beforementioned, there 

are alſo in this volume | Ka few voyages, inftrutnents; 

and other things, which, partly to avoid being too vo- 

luminous, were not revived in his next and more ample 

edition; particularly the Itinerary of Sir John Man- 

deville, the greatet Aſian traveller that had been in 

Europe 5 which he dedicated to King Edward the 

Third, and of which we have here a more correct im- 

preſſion in Latin than had hitherta been publiſhed (39); (39) There was 

however ſome writers. have ſpoken very diſpairingly of — * 8 

ever ſeeing a genuine and uncorrupted edition thi — 1 

in any lauguage, though we have many old manuſcripts de Mandeville 

of this author, at Oxford, Cambridge, and in other Itineracum a | 

libraries. Some letters alſo in this volume, and that Terra Angi, in 

alignment of Sir Walter Raleg above cited, are omit. Ens es- 

ted in the next edition 3 and in that is likewiſe wanting; res tranſmarioss, 

an accurate and uſeful index, wherewith this is fap+ abautore primom 

plied. But his rules of condu& in both, are more ex- Cxllce conſcrip- 

plicit, ſatisfaftory, and hiflorical, than in moſt ether 2 Wage Lans 

ſucceeding collections of voyages. He records the te- yerfom, 4to. in 

ſtimonies of bis — — _ word, in whatever lan- - tine? Ring 
age written; refers to the pages of their books, and Henry VIII.. 

Pabjoins his own tranſlations, or the ſubſtance of their 2 yp = 

narratives, in Engliſh : hes aſcribed each voyage to the 156 * 

adventurer who performed and the author who coni- 2 laſtly, one 

piled it, that every man may anſwer for himſelf: has in old Englith, 

confined his collections to the navigations of our own — dg 

nation, and annexes the evidence of ſtrangers to confirm 2 — + 

Mr David Colley, 

ral adventures and tranſactions of his countrymen in fo- 8vo. 1725. in 


reign nations, he could only be beholden to the rela- which may be 


tions of foreigners, from whom, e e _ * 
our antient traveNers, he received more intelligence; in 1 in Leland, 


ſome reſpects, than any of our own hiſtorians, t Bale, and Pitta; 
Bale, Fox, and Eden. He has left out little ſhort Gerard Mercator, 
trading voyages to neighbouring and European ports; mw 8 
and alſo many of warfare and hoſtility ; as that againſt _ Monu- 
the Spaniſh armada, and the Portugal expedition; thoſe ments. 

of Sir Francis Drake upon the bay of Cadiz, and near 

the iſlands, upon the huge Eaft Indian carrack, which 

&& diſcharged Molucca fpices on the Engliſh ſhores : 

ſuch as theſe were at preſent intermitted, as what being 

recent, might at any time hereafter be incorporated, 
but at preſent, befides his preſcribed limits, and not of 
ſcope or extention enough to advance our experience in 
Coſmography and Trac, or engage our curioſity in 
diſcoveries and plantations, the chief ſubject and drift 
of his preſent plan 3 but he afterwards enlarged and 
enriched it with thoſe particulars, in the next edition, 
as the invaſions of our enemies, and our repulſe of 
them, gave occaſion: ſor then, perceiving that fech 
examples, as would train his countrymen to the naval 
arts of domeſtic defence, might ſometimes concern us 
more nearly than thoſe which would make us rover af- 
ter diſtant and extrageous xitions, he therefore ve- 
ry acceptably and inſtructiveſy zecorded all fuck nava? 
engagements of moment as mtermediately occurred” im 
his ſaid latter impreflion ; wherein it ap more to 
the honour and renown of the Engliſh natios, than in 
any other work, that we were then become mord e- 
pert, formidable, and famous, by our warlike exploits 
at ſea, than any of our neighbours could,” by the like 
heroic and victorious atchievements, 

dered themſetves. ' © 


boaſt to dare ren 
[1] Ne 


. . 
- : K 


(m) Hakluyt's 
pref. to the laſt 
edit, of his Voya- 
ges, Vol. I. 


(») Idem. 


(o) Ibid, 


divided and diſlocated member to it's natural order and 


HE AN UUUT H 


and expence of many years, could not abate his vigorous endeavdurs'Rill te go on, dt oi 
ly in reſcuing our naval antiquities from the wreck of oblivion; and preſerving the memo- 
rable enterprizes of our modern navigators from the like hazard; but in ſuch manner, as 
to adjuſt the diſplaced and fcattered limbs, as well of antient and late voyages by ſea as 
travels by land, and traffic of merchandize by both, into one regular body; reftoring each 
| ſymmetry ; and, as he ſays him- 
(elf, by the help of Geography and Chronology, which he calls the ſun and moon, or 
right and left eye of all hiſtory, referring each particular relation to it's due time and 
place (). To accompliſh this arduous taſk, what reſtleſs nights and painful days he en- 
dured; how many long and chargeable journeys he travelled; how many famous libraries 
he ſcarched; what variety of antient and modern writers perufed ; what a number of 
records, patents, privileges; letters, and other manuſcript vouchers, he tranſcribed and 
revived from their graves; what variety of acquaintance. he contracted; what monies diſ- 
burſed ; and yet what fair opportunities of private profit, preferment, and eaſe, he neg- 
lected, though his readers could hardly imagine, he daily found and felt, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, and ſome of his intimate acquaintance could ſufficiently teſtify (n): yet no bodily toi}, 
perplexity of mind, or detriment to his ſubſtance, was inſuperable to him, or could diſ- 
courage his indefatigable perſeverance : The honour and benefit of this Commonwealth, ſays 
he, halb made all difficulties ſeem eaſy, all pains and induſtry pleaſant, all expences of light va- 
lue and moment to me (o). With this undiſcourageable ſpirit he went on, till his Collection 
of Engliſh Voyages laſt mentioned was augmented into three folio volumes; whereof he 


publiſhed the firſt in 1598, and the others in the two enſuing years ſucceſſively [I]. 


[1] Whereof he publiſhed 'the firſt in 1598, and 
the others in the two yy year, He.] In this laſt 
edition of our author's coſlections, though the former 
part of the title is much like that of the foregoing edi- 
tion, yet the contents or diſpbſition of the parts are 
different, being titled, The Principal Navigation:, 
Voyages, Tra ſigues, and Diſcoveries, of the Engliſh 
Nation, made by ſea or over-land, to the remote and 

furtheſt diftant quarters of the Earth, at any time within 

_ the compa/ſi of be 1509; yuars; divided into three vo- 
fumes, He. i The Fe, containing the worthy Diſeove- 
nies, &c. f the Exgliſh towards the North and North- 
Fal. ty fra, Mc. with many notable Teftimonies of the 
' entient foreign Trade, the warlike and other ſhipping of 
this Realm: aa a brief Commentary of the true State 
of [celand and tbe Northern Seas, with the memorable de- 
feat of the Spaniſh Armada in 1588, and the viftory at 


* For theſe two, Cadiz, 1596 By Richard Hakluyt Maſter of Arts, 
eh'6vugh they ' | ſometimes Student of Cbrif Church in Oxford. Imprinted 
. falio, 1598, in 619 page n 

— th 51 Herewith is uſually bound, The ſecond volume of the 


thern Voyages, principal Navigations, &c. of the Engliſh Nation, Ce. 
et to ſatisfy the #0 the South and South-Eaſt parts of the World, within 
mportunity of tbe compaſs ef theſe 1600 yeari: divided into two 
= >. we s parts; the firſt, through and within the Straite of 
Pow dur aucber Gibraltar, to Algier, Ce. almoſt to China the ſecond, 
fays, in Ys pre- without the Straite of Gibraltar, to ht I/lands of Azores, 
face, that be e. By R. Hakluyt, folio, 1599; in 372 pages, the 
. fomewhat ſtrain- firſt part; and 204 the laſt. Beſides dedications, pre- 
8 face, and tables of content. 
RT The third and laft volume of the Voyages, &c of the 
Eng liſb Nation, and in ſome few places where they have 
not been of Strangers performed, within and before the 
time of theſe 100. years, to all parts of the new found 
World of America, or the Weſt-Indies, from 73 degrees 
of nottherly, to 57 of ſoutherly latitude, &c. together 
with the two renowned and proſperous Voyages of Sir 
Francis Drake and Mr Tho. Candiſh , ound the whole 
Earth, c. by R. Hakluyt, Sc. and printed, as the 
others, by G. Biſhop, &c. folio, 1600, in 868 pages, 

beſides the dedication and tables. 

The Poems to the author, before the laſt edition, 
are reprinted before the ſirſt volume of this, all but 
one copy, and a diſtich, writ by P. Jones, which are 
left out for two copies by Richard Mulcafter, who was 
Maſter of Paul's ſchool. Some copies of the firſt vo- 
lume appear dated alſo the next year after it was print- 
ed ; not that the volume was then reprinted, but only 
the title page; in which all notice of the Cadiz voyage 
was left out, and the voyage itſelf, at the end of the 
volume, cancelled in moſt of the copies, which then 
remained unfold; left offence ſhould be given by ſuch 
an hongurable memorial of the Earl of Effex's moſt 
proſperous expedition; as the time when he was fallen 
under the Queen's unpardonable diſpleaſure. But at 
laſt an uncaſtrated copy being found, in the library of 
Auditor Jert, as I remember, about the year 1723, 
this voyage was thence reprinted, and has made many 


unperfe& copies complete. Moreover, in the dedica- ploits, 'as * aſter thoſe great exemplers teach 


W [1] 


The 
firſt 


tion of the firft volume to the Lord Admiral Howard, 
dated Lond. 7 Octob. 1598. our author acknowledges 
himſelf much bound' to the Biſhop of Chicheſter (40), 


for procuring him the liberty of tranſcribing ſome cu- 


rious manuſcripts out of the Lord Lumley's ſtately li- 
brary (4i) ; which, as Mercator and Ortelius informed 
him, they had many years inquired after in vain. He 
alſo mentions a little medicinal manuſcript which he 
defigned to have printed, for the relief of thoſe diſtem- 
pers to which travellers are ſabje& in hot countries 
(42) ; but declined it, upon the admonition he received 
from Dr W. Gilbert, that eminent Phyſician, who 


wrote ſo learnedly upon the loadſtone, how defectively 


the ſaid manuſcript' was written. Each of the two laſt 
volumes, as we faid, are dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil, 
Secretary of State, Mafter of the Court of Wards, and ohe 
of her Majeſty's Privy-Council : the former, on the 24th 
of October, 1599; the latter, on the iſt of September, 
1600 and we have before quoted as much as may be 
thought i neteſſary in this article out of them. The 
whole three volumes contain the hiftorical accounts and 
particular ' narratives of near two hundred and twenty 
voyages, beſides above three hundred and ſeventy patents, 


(40) Dr Anth, 
Watſon, 


(47) There is an 
alphabetical Ca- 
talogueof the Ld, 
Lumley's reſerved 
L'brary, among 
Sir Hen. Pucke» 
ring's MSS. in 
Trin. Coll, 
Camb. 


(42) George 
Watſon's Cure 
of Hot Diſeaſes, 
incident to travel - 
lers in long fouth - 
ern Voyages, de- 
dicated to the 
Queen, ia Mg. 


privileges, inſtructions, orders, letters, paſſports, in- 


quiries, &c. of princes and their minifters, admirals, 


officers, merchants, and others, of power or experience; 
which are a great credit to the colſection, and, as more 
preferable; for'the greater regard and authority they are 
of, than if prefaces or introductions had been prefixed 
to every voyage, by the hand of an editor, though it 
were ſuch a one as Ramuſio or Hakluyt himſelf : fo 
may they ſerve as forms of precedent, in any ſuch en- 
terprizes or engagements as ſhall be hereafter appointed, 
or undertaken : For this edition is built upon a very 
comprehenfive plan, and may, at all times, be no leſs 
ſerviceable many ways, than reputable to'the nation ; 
as it is a magazine, ſo richly ſtored with ſome of the 
moſt adventrous atchievements of our anceſtors, that 
were of the moſt national concern, atteſted by eye-wit- 
neſſes, as well as other moſt credible and authentic 
vouchers. Containing, not only ſach examples as may 
animate their poſterity to diſpiſe all and hard- 
ſhip, bloodſhed' 'and death itſelf, for a knowledge of 
the uneultivated world, and the honour that may be 
reaped in it, to their own advantage, and the a - 
dizement of their country : not only ſuch examples, as 
may ſhame the gallants, who make it their heigheft 
breeding and accompliſhments to travel abroad, for 


fuch faſhions and corruptions in foreign countries, as 


may poiſon them with prejudice againft their own ; 
not only ſuch mereantile voyages, '23 may be further 
improved to our enrichment by traffic, and the impor- 
tation of: beneficial productions; not only fach voyages 
of diſcovery and enlargement of the Britiſh dominions, 
with new. poſleflions, by colonies and plantations upon 
ſtrange coaſts, unpoſſeſſed by Chriſtian poop, as may be 
extended to the, further civilizing of ſavage nations: 
but withal ſuch martial and heroic expeditions and ex- 
as to 
keep 


firſt volume is properly T 
Sir Robert Cecil, then Principal Secretary 
enn Miene TY Ade 5111 114 1 1 
keep aclelves able, in likd ianver; eee 


to uphold our naval ſtrength, kill and courage, by 
good cxconomy, Eiſeipline and practice, ſo as . 


' 
of 


rve whit de are'alteady poſſeſſed of, from the trea- 
cherdus encroachments of falſe; faithleſs, and ambitious 
neighbours; Such triumphant) voyages here me, a8 


may inſpire us to kee up the ſuperiority of Eugliſh 
fleers, to reafſume dur Gre ignty of the Britiſh ſeas, or 


aſſert our priority of þoſſeffions by land; ſuch as may 


encourage us to encreaſe or ſecute our fiſheries and fac- 


(43) See the A- 
merican Library, 
4to. 1713. in the 
Dedication by Dr 
White Kennet, 
after Biſhop of 
Peterborough. 


(44) See the Na- 
eal Hiſtory of 
Tho. Lediard, 
Elq; fol. 1735+ 
in the Preface, 


(45) In the Bri- 
tiſh Librarian, 
$vo. 1738. from 
p. 136 to 158, 


(46) His Pil- 
grims, Part IV. 
1625. P · 1187. 


(47) His Pilgri- 
mage, fol. 1626. 
p. $17, 


(43) Hakluytus 
Paſt humus, or 
Purchas's Pil- 
grims; contain- 
ing a Hiſtory of 
the World, in 
Sea Voyages, &c. 
wherein God's 
woagders, &c. 
with a world of 
the Werld's rari- 
ties, are, by a 
world of eye-wit- 
neſs authors, re- 
lated to the 
World, &c. Ser 
the engraved title 
of Purchas's firſt 
volume, fol. 
1624. 


(49) See Pur- 
chas's P ilgrimage, 
the laſt edit. fol. 
1626. in the De- 
dications to King 
Charles and 
Archbiſhop Ab- 
bot. 


our author, might be expe 


tories, and yield matter of intelligence and direction, 
eſpecially out of the rich treaſury, of maritime records 
here repoſited, in many future embaſſies, for maintain- 
ing our ancient rights and privileges, in treaties of al- 


Lance, commerce; &c (44). - Such alſo do here occur, 


which may give continual lights and hints of improve- 
ment in the ſciences of Aſtronomy, nay A Hy- 
drography, Navigation, and other parts of the Mathe- 
matits, no leſs than in the Natural Hiſtory of animals, 
plants, metals, minerals and drugs; uſeful in phyſic, 
painting, dying, beſides many other arts, manufac- 
tures and occupations of life: and laſt of all, though 
above all, ſuch as may no leſs conſtantly infufe a grate- 
ful ſenſation of the Divine Providence, 'in ſo many 
wonderful deliverances, from ſtorms, ſhipwrecks; py- 
rates; ſlavery, famine, and other moſt imminent perils 
in peace, no leſs than war, and by land as well as ſea. 

Though we would willingly give an inventory of the 
treaſures in this collection, as what might be here very 
acceptable, from the voyages of King Arthar, down 
to thoſe of Hawkins and Frobiſer, Gilbert and Gren- 
vile, Drake and Ralegh; Davis and Cavendiſh, beſides 
the Earls of Nottingham, Eſſex, Cumberland, and the 
reſt of thoſe illuſtrious navigators, who in the reign of 


the moſt renowned Elizabeth, laid the foundation of 


our naval glory (44) ; yet when we conſider the num- 
ber of our voyages and inſtruments herein preſerved, 
we cannot in this place, engroſs fo much room, as the 
moſt ſuccinct recapitulation of them would require: 
and as the bare titles of theſe. voyages, &c. in what 
years performed, to - what places bound, with the ad- 
venturers names, and the authors by whom recorded, 


have been lately drawn forth to public view, in the 


molt. conciſe manner, with the moſt cordial deſire to re- 
commend this valuable work to a newimpreffion, yet, 
as they take up above twenty pages in octavo, we muſt 
at preſent refer thoſe who cannot readily conſult the 
originals, to that draught in minature of them (45), 
and the obſervations thereunto annexet ; while we 
here proceed to aſſemble a few of the diſperſed: cha- 
racers that have been delivered both of 
this compiler and his collection: among which, ſach as 
ſhould contain the moſt 1 acknowledgments to 
| to be found in Mr Pur- 
chas, who was moſt obliged, for the | beſt, if not the 

eateſt part of thoſe four volumes, which hel has named 
bi Pilgrims, to the unpubliſbed remains of Mr Hak- 
uyt. 


me 


portions. indeed of his gratitude we may 


6. find diſperſed in thoſe. volumes, but not equal to the 


benefits he received, or the merits of his benefaQor : 
as, Where he refers to our author's painful performances, 
who hath ſo well deſerved of this iſland, and it's Nep- 
tunian heroes ; and accounts ſome parts of his o] nar- 
ratives, but as ſummaries or indexes to Mr Hakluyt (46). 
Where he confeſſes that, to Hakluyc's labours, his 
own are ſo much indebted (47): and where he ap- 
plauds him as a great, or happy diſcoverer of diſcove- 
ries, according to his ingenious faculty of jingling, and 
ringing the changes, or otherwiſe playing now and 
then, with the ſame words; which kind of ſtile ap- 
peared of ſuch force and. beauty to him, that he could 
not forbear flouriſhing out his very title with it, in the 
raved fronteſpiece of his. ſaid work. (48).. And Ki 
ames's head was ſo turned to, or with this ſort of rhe- 
torick, and other like reading, which made him ſuch 
a proficient in theology, philoſophy, politics, poetry, 
dantry and punning, as he was, over a 
volume of this writer's, adorned with ſuch flowers 

of ſcience, preliminary to thoſe of his pilgrims, no leſs 


than ſeven times ; as the ſaid Mr Purchas has informed, 
as ber Aa Majeſty's 1 ſon and ſucceſſor, as the 
Archbiſhop, to whom was, chaplain (49) ; but 
neither the fondneſs of one King to his writings, nor a 
romiſe from the other, of a 
VOL. IV. No. 207. 


deanry, made any repa- 


hin 5 


ing ceſſary motives, and appendages thereto 


2 1 4 & Sant * be | 2 „ | * 1 
| | . * A 
H . A ' * 4 * * .. 1 * ; . . 


dedicaed to the Lord Adthirul Howard; and eich of the laſt to 
of State; from whom he 


{2:41 1037017 
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acknowledges thut he 


ration of the ruindus expence he was at, in thoſe pub- 


lications, which he did not long ſurvive. The truth 
is, bis genius was thought too narrow or deſultory for 


Eis Gapacious and weighty undertaking, which tempted 
ſhdwever ever? gol nytatives in His Golledtidn 

are left entire-and/ unimpuited to uſe ſoriie of his mate- 
rials in a wafleſul manner, and to have dtawn but in- 
accurate or ſuperficial accounts from them ; not ſo 
much for any needful retrenchment of redundances, 

ſo often pretended in the mangling and multilating of 
good aathors, as the reſtleſs defire of novelties, varieties, 

and continuations. And as arguments are neyer want- 
ing in ſuch ſchemes of monopoly, to contract and de- 

miniſh the records of the greateſt actions performed by 

our moiſt worthy anceſtors, that room may be left more 
ſpaciouſly to compliment thoſe of the moderns, which 

muſt be annexed to them: ſo Purchas has been ſuffi- 

ciently imitated, and ſurpaſſed, in that point of grati- 

tude, with relation to Hakluyt; in whom, more than 

a whole volume of the moſt renowned and memorable 

Exploits by ſea, during the long reign of Queen Eliza- 

beth, that are to be found in all our annals, 'we ſhall 

ſometimes behold, ſo dwarfiſhly ſhrunk ap, into a 


4471 


meagre chapter; ſo enervated, emaſculated, and ſtripped 


of every thing intereſling, affecting, animating and re- 
markable (50), that moſt of theſe conipretienfive 
ſchemes from the earlieſt to the lateſt times, in ſach 
contracted compaſs, ſkimming over the ſurface of ge- 
neralities, and graſping wide but not deep, are apt to 
leave as little impreſſion of excitement, or emulation 
upon our minds, as ſo matiy almanacks. Dr Hakewill's 
project to enlarge the fame of our author, together 
with that of his country; was much more noble and 
eligible, than any that has attempted to leſſen both, by 
the diminution of his works ; where having; not only 
obſerved, © What excellent precepts Have been given 
* for the art of navigation, by Pedro de Medina (5k), 
« Baptiſta Ramufio, and others; but how happily the 
Hart itſelf hath been_praffiſed, by the Portugals, Spa- 
*.niards, Hollanders, and our own nation, whoſe 
voyages and diſcoveries, Maſter Hakluyt hath col- 
© leted and reported, in three ſeveral volumes, &c. he 
adde, and it were to be, wiſhed as well for the honour 
of the Engliſh name, as the benefit that might there- 
by redound to other nations, that his collections and 
5 relations, had been 'writtan in Latin, or that ſome 


0) See tbe 
(507 remarkable 
Tran ſactions at _ 
Sea. &c. by Jo- 
ſiah Burchet, 
Eſq; fol. 1720. 
&c. 


(51) L'Art 41 
avigar. & So- 
ville, 1545. 


printed at Lyons, 
4to. 1561. &c, 


learned pen would be pleaſed to turn them into that | 


© language (52):” And to the fame purpoſe, he further 
wiſhes, that the commendable treatiſe of Mr Hues 
upon the celeſtial and terreſtrial globes, for the inftruc- 
tion of navigators in the principles of geometry and 
aſtronomy, . were, for the better uſe of ſach as are 
ignorant in the Latin tovgoe, alſo tranflared into 
our language (53). Thus Dr Hakewill we ſee, near 
an hundred and twenty years fince, recommended an 
edition of this collection, in Latin, which doubtleſs 
would be a moſt reputable work to us, among fo- 
reigners, at leaſt ſhew them as well how much we had 
been miſrepreſented, as how glorious we have been ac 
ſea; and what glory will accrue to the preſent age, 
in ſhewing by compariſon what we are, our deſcen- 
dants may moſt freely and impartially judge. If a La- 
tin edition -were commendable, to acquaint foreigners 
with the ſpirit of oar anceftors, how much more would 
an Engliſh one be ſo, to revive, or preſerve that ſpirit, 


(52) Dr Geo. 
Hakewill's Apo- 
logy, &c. edit. 
fol. 1635, as be- 
fore, Þ. 310. 


(53) Idem. 


among ourſelves,” and poſterity ? We find the tranſla- 


tion of Hakluyt's voyages into French, ſo particular! 
deſired alſo by that nation, that M. Thevenot dos 
according!y taken pains to render ſome of them intelli- 
gible to his countrymen, in that language ; together 
with ſome of the inſtructions, and other original te- 
cords, which anthortzed or animated the fame, as ne- 
(54) ; of ſuch 
conſiderable ſervice - and © importance, that nation e- 
ſteemed this collection: and ſhall foreigners think it 
worth their while to be at the labour and of 
tranſlating and printing an Engliſh author, whom En- 


gliſhmen will not be at the pains, without the charge, | 


as it may be done by ſubſcription, only to reprinc ? 
ſince the ſcarcity of the book was obſerved above three- 
ſcore years ago (55), and the neglect of a new impreſ- 
ſion complai of as then much wanting among us. 


Dr Fuller ſpeaking of Hakluyt's large colleftions of 
of voyages ſays, * They were taken partly out of pri- 
>," WF © vate 


(54) Relations 
de divers Voyages 
curieux, qui n ont 
point eſte publi- 
ces, ou qui ont 
eſte Traduites 
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(p) Hakluyt's 
dedication to Sir 
Nobert Cecil, be- 
ſore his third vo- 
lame of Voya 
folio, 1600. 


(9) Rem. 


« price,,or_ 
. © Fach uſeful 


H A K L. UI Ve. TH 


"5 


tecqived ſome ſabiancial teſtimony of ſercut, Ot, an he dzprofſe/ity- whole earneſl deſires 


0 dg him good, lately broke.out into; moſt boungifal.entiacoepth 


might,,.from the fair proſpects thereof, 


particularly than he had hitherto done, his own perſonal intereſt ; but could never, when 


and high titles or dig- 


x 


grties in the Chutch ; never relinquiſh his brave naval adventurers,-or withdraw Bis conſtancʒ 


in the co 


1 of thoſe who had moſt, hazardouſly put. their truſt in the moſt ins 
conſtant element; however, we may now read in the laſt of rhoſe Urtications to this 

eretary, that, As he long ſinee foreſaw, his profeſſion of Divinity, the tate af his fam 
ly, and other occaſions, might call and divert him from thefe kind of endeavours, 


1. 


therefore had, for three years paſt, encouraged and furthered in theſe ſtudies of Coſmo- 


« graphy, and foreign hiſtories, his honeſt, induſtrious, and learned friend, Mr 5 
ſpeciall fill, and extraordinary hope, to perform great matters in the 


< Poryz one of 


ame, 


and beneficial tothe commonwealth (). The fruits of his ſaid encouragement and fur- 
therancę of Mr Pory was, that this gentleman having undertaken, at the inſtance or re- 
commendation, and probably uader the inſpection, of Me Hakluyt, to give the public 


a tranſlation from the Spaniſh of John Leo's excellent Hiſtory of Africa, it was this 


vate letters, which never were, or without his care 
© had not been, printed; partly out of ſmall treatiſes, 
printed and fince irrecoverably loſt, had not his pro- 
© vidence preſerved them. For ſome pamphlets are pro- 
« duced, which for their cheapneſs and ſmallneſs, men 
for the preſent neglect to buy, preſuming they may 
« procure them at their pleaſure ; which ſmall books, 
© their firſt and laſt edition being paſt, like ſome ſpirits 
chat appear but once, cannot afterwards with any 
i Pains be recovered : In a word, many of 
Qs of ſea adventures, which before were 
« ſcattered as ſeveral ſhips. Mr Hakluyt hath imbodied 
into a fleet, divided into three ſquadrons, ſo many 
* feveral volumes. A work of great honour to Eag- 
* land; it being poſſible that many ports and iflands 
in America, which being baſe and barren, bare only 


2 bare name for the preſent, may prove rich places 


for the future ; and then theſe voyages will be pro- 


. * duced and pleaded, as good evidence of their be- 


* Sutter * Wor- 
thies, under the 
article of Hak - 
_ loyt, in Here- 
ſoruſhite . 


-- 


+ <4 _— 


«longing to England, as firſt diſcovered and degomi- 
© nated by Engliſhmen . As for that anonymgus 
writer, who had no true taſte of this collection, nor 
due information of many others, he undertakes to 
charaQerize.; reported to have been one Mr Locke, 
but apparently not the underſtanding Locke; he has 
betrayed his, want of knowledge ia the; very beginning 
of his criticiſm ,ypqn our author, where he ſpeaks of 


.., Hakluyt, as the firſt Engliſhman who compiled any col- 
lection of trayels; and his want of judgment is no lefs 


viable, in making the warlike expeditions and naval 
victories which are preſerved by our author, ſo much 
to the honour and reputation of our country, a matter 
of abjection; as if the art of war by ſea, was not moſt 


_.. eflentially requiſite to us who are ſutrounded by it. 
Then he cannꝗt xeliſh the charters, patents, commulſions, 


privileges, treaties, letters, and inſtructionz, "which are 
the very foundation of all regular expedigions, from 
which their authority is derived, which ſnew the mo- 
tives and reaſons of them, and diſtinguiſh all lawful pro · 
ceedings of this kind from thoſe of pyrates and robbers ; 
theſe he ſeems to think unneceſſary, though they will 
often be uſeful precedents, as was.oblerved-b 


Mr Thevenot thought ſome of them ſo, curigas as,to 
tranſlate them into, the French, layguage, Then as to 
what he calls Pilgrimages, though ſome were made by 
pious. perſons to jeru alem, which. are yery pertinent 
in a general colleQion of voyages and travels, for let- 
ting us into the knowledge of places, as well as the 
manners of the times; yet he confounds without any 

illinktion, thoſe which were made by ſome zeligious 
orders of men to the Holy-Lapd, with the warlike ex- 


peditions undertaken by ſome of our. greateſt Kings, 


Fin 


56) See a Col- 
leclion of Vaya- 
tes and Travels, 

abliſhed by A. 
[nd : Churchil), 
in £ bolt fol. 0 
e 
the ĩturd da tory, 
charaktera of hoſt 
dooks of travel, 
pe 57. 
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ces, Peers, and;Knjgits of higheſt renown, to fe, 
cover it from the hands of infigels. Vet in the whole. 
this author allows Hakluyt's collection to be ſcarce and 
valuable, for the good that is to be. picked out of it.; 
as he does alſo of Purchas his collection, though be has 
thrown in all that came to hand, and is full of his 
own notions, quibbling and play ing upon words (56). 
On the other fide, a later author, in his edition of a- 
nother colleclion, has more adviſedly made a greater 
difference between theſe two collectors, and ſet them 
at a muck greater diſtance in point of merit from one 
another: where he ſays, * We have in our owa lan- 


his manner, for I cannot call it method, is 1 


year, 
16 
© guage, as good and as bad collections as ever were 
* made ; one inſtance of each may ſuffice. Mr Hak- 
* luyt was an able, ingenious, ' diligent, accurate, and 
* uſeful compiler 3 and his collections are as valuable 
* as any thing in their kind; on the other hand, Par- 
chas his Pilgrims are very voluminous, and for the 
molt part a very trifling and infignificant collection : 
lar 
and confuſed ; his judgment weak and pedantic ; his 
* remarks often filly and always little to the purpoſe 
Thi ſhews how) mach. depends upon the care and {Ht 
* of the collector; who on the one hand is to provide, 
* what may entertain and pleaſe, and-on the other, is 
to be careful, chat knowledge and inſtruction be con- 
* veyed with pleaſure and amuſement (57). There 
was at laſt, about farteen years ſinee, fo much 
paid to Mr: Haklayt's collection, that a propofal was 
then printed for giving us à new. impreſſion of it, in one 
folio volume, of three /handved ſheets; as the manner 
then prevailed, by weekly iptblications. Phe ingeni- 


dus editor in his account of chis new intended edition, 


baving given a deſerved character of the work, and it's 
compiler, ſeu forth in hat manner he propoſes to com- 
prehend the ſame in the com paſs aforeſaid, by ſome 
little reformation. of the ſtyle, in changing of obfotere; 
and diſcharging ſuperſinous words,” without any altera- 
tion of the ſeaie, or custailing the ſubſtance-of the au- 
thor. Alo by omiteing the difeoarſes, articles, &c. in 
Latin; and other languages. retaining the tranſlations 
after they have been compared with the originals. Alſo 
by dividing each of the three booles into two; the firft 
including the gravels, voyages, and diſeoveries; and 
the ſecond, the naval. expeditions and ſea fights, &c. 
with the ſeveral inftruments'rolativg to trade, maritime 
affairs, dc. and with no. other alterations than the au- 


oft bouny | ble: effeQts CH whick 
incline him to. the thoughts of purſuing, more 


5 he had attained, perhaps by the death of his elder brother, or the fortune of his wife, an 
eaſy competency, break his reſt, with aſpiring after rich benefices 


(57) The new 


- edition of Dr 


John Harris? 
Collection of 
Voyages, &c. in 
2 vols fol. Vol. 

I. 1744. Introd. 
pP. 2. 


thor wWoul haue made, had he been now alive, to 5 


publiſh himſelf amew editing as it may be ——— 
from the alterations he made in the lat. To which 
ſome improvements were to be added; in notes from 
other and later authors ; or obſervations to ſupply de- 


ficiences, retlify .latitudes, and correct names, 


and with an addition or ſupplement of Alf Kaklupvs poſt . 


bum aus remains, from Parthas, which he gathered 
pre paratory to another 
count in the. preface of the: principal · worthies, whoſe 
adventures and diſcoveriesi have ent iehedꝭ this excellent 


„ Likewiſe ac⸗- 


collection; as well as of the worthy collector himſelf, 


Hoping the publication wowfd'be the more ſeaſonable 
at that juncture, as it riſes a branch ſo confider- 
able , of the Engliſh hiſlory, and might ſerve to revive 


ſuch a-@iritiof trade and induſtry, as prevailed, among | 


us formezly, or has of late 
rope; melt remarkable hitherto for their floth and in- 
dolener (58). But the foundation being inſufficient to 
ſupport the expence, [the publication gave way to 
others, and it was dropped: yet Hakluyt went on, to 
be pillaged, abridged, and reduced, as he had been; 
to be tranſpoſed and transſbrmed, _ and de- 
formed; fo has been publiſhed and republiſhed, little 
or much of him, ſrom one end to the other, in a con- 
ſuſed, or indiftin conjuuction with other collections; 
and no oy gong Hakluyt, or gratefal acknowledg- 
ment to wt, after more than one hundred and 
bfty years, vevived yet. a 

(X] * 


eſſed the nations of Eu- 


(58) See the Pra- 
poſals for reprint- 
ing by ſubſctip- 
tion, the Navi- 
gations, &c. of the 
Engliſh Nation, 
by Ric. Hax ſeyt, 
M. A. Ke. ia 
one vol. folio, : 
printed on a-half 
ſheet, 1736. 


1600 brought forth from the preſs [N. But Hakluyt bimſclf appeared not long behind 
him with che trapſſation of another hiſtory, in 2601, written by A. Galvano in the Por- 
tygueſe tongue; containing à compend ious relation of: the maſt conſiderable diſcoveries that 
had been made in various parts of the univerſe, from the earlieſt to the later times [L]. 
And this ſpecimen; no leſs than many others of our author's induſtry, has yielded no 
ſcanty contributions to Mr Samuel Purchas's voluminous collections. About the year 
1605, Doctor Richard Webſter, Prebend of the fourth ſtall at Weſtminſter; dying (r), he (-) Richard 
was ſucceeded therein by Mr Hakluyt; which, with the} reftory of Wetheringſet in the nee Ph 
county of Suffolk (5); is all the eccleſiaſtical promotion we can find he arrived at. And London, Ke. . 
about this time; as we compute; the tranſlation of Peter Martyr's Hiſtory of the Weſt- Vat. + 99% 
Indies was undertaken, and firſt publiſhed by Mr Lok at the requeſt and encouragement of (0 Athen. Oxon. 
our author; and what is ſaid in the preface thereof before cited, might happily conduce V+ 1. © 443. 
to promote the grant of a patent by King James, for continuing or renewing the 
plantation of Virginia, dated April 10, 1606, wherein we find Richard Hakluyt, Clerk, 
named and choſen as one of the ſaid corporation (t). Certain it is, that beſides the repu- () Sam. Par- 
tation he acquired by his own publications of Naval Hiſtory, far ſuperior to any thing of —— 
the like kind that had ever appeared in this kingdom before; and his incitements of 1625. b. 1631: 
others, to tranſlate, and familiarize among us, the canqueſts and diſcoveries of foreign 
adventurers, with the advantages accrueing thereby; the ſpirit he alſo animated to the 
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3 


| (60) Idem, p. 
: 42. 


(61) Raccola del- 
le Navigazione, 
Ed. in primo 
volume & terza 
edit, fol. 1563, 
p. 11. b. 


(62) Hiſt of A- 
frica, lib. iv. Po 
231. 


(53) Idem, lib. 
U. p. 92. 


(64) Ibid. lib. ii. 
7. 96, 


(65) Idem. lib. 
li. p. 90. 


(66) Lib. iii, p. 
150. 


(67) Lib. ii. p · 
35, 74, &c. 


good mangery, afar 


like national benefits, in thoſe of his country men who were engaged in the like enterprizes, 


by 
[KI Þ was this year, 1600, braught forth from the with a treatiſe of the Arabic Poetry (68), and the lives (68) Lib. ii. p. 
prefi.] This book is entituled, 4 Geographical Hiſto- of the Arabian Philoſophers, which were printed by 50. 
rie of Africa, written in Arabick and Tala, by John Hottinger at Zurich. 


Leo, 4 More, born in Granada, and brought ap in 
Barbarie, &c. To which is prefixed, 4 Map of Afri 
ca, with a general Deſcription of Africa and other 
aces, wndeſcribed by Leo: and there is added at the 
end, A Relation of the great Princes, and the Religions 
is Mita: tranſlated and cullected ” John Pory, aueh 
of Gonawill and Cains e in Cambridge. Lond. In- 
552 Geo. Biſhop, fol. 1600. The ſaid tranſlator, in 
is dedicatiation to Sir Robert Cecil, Principal Secre- 
tary to her Majeftie, &c. defires him to accept of this 
Geogtaphical Hiftory, as it pleaſed him, not long fince, 
moſt favourably to take in good part thoſe commenda- 
bas endeavgurs of his reverend friend Mr Richard Hak- 
uyt; © Who, ſays he, out of his mature ju nt in 
* thefe ſtudies, knowing the excellence of this ſt 
above all others in the fame kind, was the only man 
* that moved me to tranſlate it.” Dated at London, 
the forty-third coronation day of her Majeſty, 1600. 
As for the author, Jahn Leo, tis ſaid he was horn 
at Granada in Spain ; and when, it was taken by King 


Afcieans ill ſpaken of, he would afficm himſelf to be of 
Granaga 5 apd when che people of this copnitry were 
diſcommendgd, he would cler chimſelf an African ; 
vet be ſays ,cxprofly hut a flitztle bęfore, according to 
this tranſlatian (G0), that ſhe was barn in Africa; or at 
leaſt, according to his n words in, Namnſio, that he 
was nurſed and educated there (61). However it ap- 
pears, in the ſecond bgok of his hiſtory, that he was 
no older than ten years at the deſtruction of Azaſi by 
the Portugueſe. We may ſeelthroughout, that he was 
well trained in the learning of that country, and in 

nne en en much gſtemed (62). 
And that he was well allied, may be gathered from his 
uncle's being ſent ſorngzimes upon , es by the 
King of Fez (63); and being beloved by him for his 
accompliſhments, heing a 0d orator and poet, as his 
nephew this author alſo was, who at fixteen years of 
age, compoſed verſes ypan. the. Prince of Tenueres, 
which ſo pleaſed him, that che gave chim fifty ducats, 
befdes a good horſe, and gyn, ducats apigce to his ſer- 
vants (64). He copied the epitaphs in the temple of 
Sella, in the year of the Hegira 915, which was about 
our year 1506. Between this and the year 1512, he 
ſerved Mahomet King of Fez in his wars againſt the 
Portugueſe, at Arzella, and was ſent Ambaſſador from 
the ſaid King to Morocco, about that or the next year 
(65). And in his travels, was once near being drawn 
into the water by crocodiles, and twice in danger of 
being devoured by lions. He mentions alſo himſelf 
other books of his writing ; as an Arabian Grammar 
(66), which has been commended by thoſe who have 
ſeen it: alſo a Diſcourſe of the Mahometan Religion (67), 


Zur His laſt voyage that we read of, 
was from Fez to Conſtantinople, and from thence to 


Egypt; but in his return, he was taken priſoner be- 


tween Tunis and Tripoly, by feme Italian corſairt, 
who carried him to Rome, and his Hiſtory of Africa 
with him, in which it appears he had been writing, 
till about or beyond the year 1520. They were boch 
preſented by the patron who bought him, to Pope Leo 
X. who won him over to Chriſtianity, and he was bap- 
tized John Leo, after the Pope's name. While he was 
at Rome, he learnt the Italian tongue, and tranſlated 


this Hiſtory from his own Arabic copy into that lan- 


guage, in the year 1526; which, coming afterwards 
into the hands of Ramufio, Secretary to the republic of 

n un a; correct edition of it in the 
character, to the author's commendation, in his Epiſtle 
Dedicatory to his friend Fracaſtorius. This, with the 
approbations of our author Mr Hakluyt, who accounted 
that Hiſtory the beſt, moſt particular, and methodical 
of any, which was come to light af thoſe territories ;. 


Venice, he has given 
» firſt volame of bis Voyages, as above quoted ; alſo 


Antonio, Bibl. Hiſp. H. Hottinger, in Biblioth. Li- 
hertus Fromandus, Meteor. * cap. 2, 3. and 


Ferdinand and Iſabella, in 1491, he removed to Afri- and the teſtimonies alſo af Ortelius, before his maps of 
ta, whence he * Africanus, as may be ſome - Africa and Barbary, with others hy John Bodin, in his 
what ;impljad from the application of his own fable, Method af Reading Hiſtory, cap. iv. as alſo by Ant. 
(9) Leo's Hift, Concerning the amphibious bird (5g), to that occaſional Poſſevinus de Hiſtoricis, cap. ii. ſect. 7. may be ſeen EN 
of Africa, at the COnformity, peceſlary for the ſafety of all diſcreet cra- ia this Engliſh tranſlation (69). . See likewile Bernard (59) f 
a firſt vellers; where he proſeſſes, that when he heard the Aderete, lib. iu.. art. Hiſp. & Afric. cap. v. Nic. EN 


Vaſſius de Hiſtor. lib. iii. As Leo was the Grit author 


who has given any faithful and diſtin account af thaſe 

Parts af the world, from his own knowledge and abſer- 

vation, many hays beep his tranſlators into the Euro- 

pean IgE: and hefides Marmal, ſeveral others 
e 5 


- 


plagiaries ; but Wedmanſtadius is the 


his wark is known i 


Richard 
Hakluyt, Lond. quart, x6Q1. The author was Go- 
xerpar. of Ternate, the chiaf land of the Maldeca!s 3 


1 (cries, it, | Seen my p, 
= ers that are copious and diſtint have — = 
tracted and cramped up in larger works. Particularly 
Mr Purchas, in that part of his Collections which he 
entitles the Voyages of Spaniards and Portugueſe, taken 
out of this treatiſe, ſays in a m—__— note, That the 
« ſaid author writ in Portugal, a ſummary of diſcoveries 
in chronological order, from the 3 <2 the 
world; and that he was tranſlated and publiſhed in a 
© ſmall book in quarto by Mr Hakluyt.” Whereunto 


he adds, I have choſen theſe which follow out of his 
book; thoſe which are here omitted I have more fully 
delivered in other parts of this voluminous work (70)." 

(M] Which 


2 f. K 
168 5. P. 1671, 
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(Purchase. Part - 
It. fol. a6, which 


Ducip. Weſt mo- 
naſt. &c ut ſu- 


(y) Rob. Fo- 
therby's Voyage 
of Diicovery to 


| Purchas, ibid. 
(z) Athen. Ox- 


(a) T. Fuller's 


Herefordſhire, 


— ; 8 | 
8 he has ſcattered them, or parts of them, about his four volumes, after his irregular and 


the Englich Na- 8 | 
en, 410. MS. thor, yet has he now and then dropped ſome ſhort but emphatical and deſerved praiſes of 


by his moſt incelligem and communicative! ebnverſaiicn; walked the higheſt eat and 


honour to his name and memory, by mariners. in general of all ranks;' i 


n The tnoſt diſtant 


nations, no leſs than his own, whereof there are ſeveral inſtances ; and particularlyg iti 
thoſe northern diſcoveries that were made at the charge of the Mufcovy Merchants in 1 608; 
under Captain W. Hudſon; when, among other places there denominated, on the conti- 
nent of Greenland, which were formerly diſcovered, they diſtinguiſhed an eminent pro- 
montary, lying in eighty degrees northward, by the name of Hakluyt's Headland, 


continues to be fo called, ſays our author, to this day (2). And now he exhibited 


another; laborious proof of his faithful affection to Virginia, and the inviolable attachment 
thereof to the crown of England, in his tranſlation from the Portugueſe, of an Hiſtory, 
which ſhews how highly that country ought to be prized ; by another deſcription of Flo. 
rida, contiguous to it, from the travels of Don Ferdinando de Soto, the Adelantado 


thereof; which tranſlation he publiſhed in the beginning of 1609 [M]. 


Two years after, 


in 1611, we find Edmund Hakluyt, the fon of our author, entred a ſtudent 'o f Trinity. 


college Cambridge (w). 


And in the ſame year, that the northern diſcoverers, under the 


company aforeſaid, in a voyage to Pechora in Ruſſia, denoted a full and flowing ſtream 
they arrived at, having it ſeems a pure and active current, by the name of Hakluyt's Rivet 


(x) W. Gour- (x) 3 and three years after, anno 1614, it appears, that the banner and arms of the King 
don's Relation of Of England were erected at Hakluyt's Headland abovementioned (0). All that we meet 
. with more of our author is, that he paid his laſt debt to nature, probably at his apart- 
1 ments in the college at Weſtminſter, on the 23d of November, in 1616, and was buried 


in the church of that abbey, dedicated to St Peter, on the 26th of the ſame month; leavin 
to his ſon Edmund aforeſaid, whom he had by his wife Frances, his manour of Bridge- 


Place, and ſeveral] houſes in Tothil-ftreet Weſtminſter (z). 


Some authors inform us, 


that he left a fair eſtate to an unthrifty ſon, who embezzelled or ſquandered it away; yet 
was wont to boaſt, how much he had deceived the covetous uſurer who bought it, and 
had given him ſpick and ſpan new coin for the dirty old clods of his great-grandfather (a). 
Our author's literary treaſures, however, met with a fate ſomewhat more favourable, and 
much more than thoſe of the celebrated Ramuſio; one part of whoſe manuſcript remains, 
which might, to his Naval Hiſtory, have added a fourth volume, being burnt in the houſe 
of his Printer; but Hakluyt's remaining collections, whereof he left ar leaſt as much as 
would have made another volume alſo to his three, falling into the hands of Mr Purchas, 


curtailed or contracted manner; and though in the whole not with due juſtice to the au- 


him, as was before obſerved ; thereby concurring with thoſe writers of eſtabliſhed judgment, 
who have diſtinguiſhed, according to his deſerts, the ſurpaſſing knowledge and learning, 
diligence and fidelity, of this Naval Hiſtorian. 27 


FM} Which tranſlation he publiſhed in the beginning 
of 1609.]} Tis printed under the title of Virginia 
richly valued, by the Deſcription of the maine Land of 
Florida, her next Neighbour ; out of the four years con- 
tinual Travell and Diſceveris for above one thouſand 
miles Eaft and Weſt, of Don Ferdinando de Soto, and 
| fix hundred able men in his companie. Wherein are 


truely obſerved the Riches and Fertilitie of thaſe parts, 


abounding with things neceſſarie, } og a profita- 
ble, for the life of Man : with the Natures and Diſpo- 
fitions of the Inhabitants. Written by a Portugal Gen- 
 tleman of Eluat, employed in all the Action, and tranſ- 
lated out of Portugueſe, by Richard Hakluyt. London, 
printed by F. Kyngſton, quarts, 1609. It is dedicated 
from his lodgings in the college of Weſtminſter, 15 
April the ſame year, To the Right Honourable the 
Right Worſhipful Counſellors and others, the chereful 
adventurers for the advancement of that Chriſtian and 
noble plantation of Virginia. And our author, after 


acing authorities for the richneſs of that country, 


which is conti to Virginia, ſays to them, What 
need I to ſtand upon foreign teſtimonies, fince Maſter 
* Thomas Heriot, a man of much judgment in theſe 
© caſes, — a all at your laſt ſolemn meet- 
ing. at the houſe of the Right Honourable 

© of Exeter, how to the ward of our 
Virginia, the often informed him, 


© manner in working the ſame. Beſides our own In- 
« dians lately have found either this or another rich 
mine of copper or gold, in a town called Ritanoe, 
near certain mountains lying weſt of Roanoac,” So 
he goes on to enumerate the other rich and uſeful com- 
modities of that country, with the manners and diſpo- 
fitions of the inhabitants: and concludes with exhorting 
them, that, by their wiſe inſtruftions, all things in 
their intended ſertlement at Virginia, may be carried 
on to the beſt advantage, for the honour of God, and 
the enlargement of his Majefty's dominions. | 
Upon the revival of our plantation in that country, 
which afterwards enſued, Michael Drayton the poet 
ſpeaks thus to and of our author, in his 5 


ODE 
To the 
VIRGINIAN VOYAGE. 
Thy Voyages attend, 
Induſtrious Hakluyt; 
Whoſe reading ſhall inflame 
Men to ſeek fame, 
And much commend, 
To after wmes thy wit. 


HALE 


n 


HAL E [Sir MarTu Ew], a man of great learning and integrity, and Lord Chief- 
Juſtice! of the King's- Bench in the laſt century, was the only child of Robert Hale a Bar- 
riſter of Lincoln's- Inn [A], ard born at Alderley in Glouceſterſhire November 1, 1609. 
Having loſt his mother before he was three years old, and his father before he was five, 
he was committed to the care of Antony Kingſcot, Eſq; a near kinſman of his ; who 
being puritanically inclined (a), cauſed him to be educated in grammar-learning by Mr 
Staunton, Vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, a noted Puritan (5). In Michaelmas term 1626, 
he was admitted in Magdalen-hall in Oxford, and put under the tuition of Obadiah 
Sedgwick, a zealous man of the ſame party. He was an extraordinary proficient at ſchool, 
and for about three years at Oxford: but the ſtage-players coming thither, he became ſo 
much corrupted by feeing many plays, that he not only forſook his ſtudies, bur alſo ran 
into many of the levities and extravagances of youth; ſtill preſerving however his purity, 
and a great probity of mind. Yer, being over-fond of rough and martial exerciſes, he 
was preparing to go along with his tutor Sedgwick, who was chaplain to the Lord Vere 
in the Low- Countries, with a reſolution of entering himſelf in the Prince of Orange's ar- 
my. From this raſh deſign he was diverted, by being engaged in a law-ſuit with Sir Wil- 
liam Whitmore, who laid claim to ſome part of his eſtate. For Serjeant Glanvill, who 
was recommended to him for his counſellor, obſerving in the young man a clear appre- 
hen ſion of things, a ſolid judgment, and a great fitneſs for the drudgery of the Law, took 
pains to perſwade him to forſake all thoughts of being a ſoldier, and to apply himſe)f to 
the ſtudy of the Law. His perſwaſions were ſo effectual, that November 8, 1629, Mr 


Hale was admitted into Lincoln's-Inn, being juſt entered into the 21ſt year of his age. 


Deeply ſenſible of the great quantity and value of the time he had loſt, he reſolved to re- 
deem it, by following his ſtudies with an incredible diligence : for he ſtudied for many 
years at the rate of ſixteen hours a day. At the ſame time, he threw aſide all fine cloaths, 


and betook himſelf to a plain faſhion [B], which he continued to uſe in many points to 


his dying day (c). Still he went an keeping too much company with ſome vain people, 
*tifl he was frightned from it by an unhappy accident that befel one of his companions 
[C].. But thenceforward' he forſook all his bad acquaintance, and divided himſelf between 


the duties of religion [ D] and the ſtudies of his profeſſion (4). Not being ſatisfied with 


the law-books then publiſhed, and firmly reſolving to take things from the fountain- head, 


he was very diligent in ſearching records. And, with collections out of the books he 
read, mixed with his own learned obſervations, he made a moſt valuable common-place- 


bock [E]. He was early taken notice of by a gentleman of the ſame inn with himſelf, 


William Noy, Eſq; the Attorney-General, who directed him in his ſtudies, and grew to 
have ſuch a friendſhip for him, that he came to be called young Noy (e). The great and 
learned Mr Selden alſo ſoon found him out; and though much ſuperior to him in years, 
took ſuch a liking to him, that he not only lived in great friendſhip with bim, but 


lefr 


[4] Was the only child of Robert Hale, a Barrifter 


of Lincoln's-Inn } His grandfather was Robert Hale, 
an eminent clothier of Wotton-under Edge in Glou- 


ceſterſhire, where he and his anceſtors had lived for 
many deſcents ; and they gave ſeveral parcels of land 
for the uſe of the poor, which are enjoyed by them to 
this day. This Robert acquired an eſtate of ten thou- 
ſand pounds, which he divided almoſt equally among 
his five ſons ; beſides the portions he gave his daughters, 
from whom a numerous poſterity has ſprung. His 
mother was Joan, daughter of Matthew Poyntz of Al- 
derley, Eſq; deſcended from the noble family of the 
Poyntz's of Acton. His father was a man of that 
ſtrictneſs of conſcience, that he gave over the practice 
of the Law, becauſe he cc uld not underſtand the reaſon 


of giving colour in pleadings, which as he thought was 


(1) Burnet, as 


above, p. 1, 2, 3 


to tel! a lye; and that, with ſome other things com- 


monly practiſed, ſeemed to him contrary to that exact- 
neſs of truth and juſtice which became a Chriſtian, ſo 
that he withdrew himſelf from the Inns of Court to 
jive on his eſtate in the country [A very uncommon in- 
ſtance, ſeldom practiſed fince, and the like to which could 
hardly be found now-a-days!] As the care he had to 
iave his ſoul, made him abandon a profeſſion in which 
he might have raiſed his family muck higher, ſo his 
charity to his poor neighbours, made him not only deal 
his alma largely among them while he lived, but at his 
death he left (out of his ſmall eſtate which was 1001. a 
year) 201. a year to the poor of Wotton, which his 
{on confirmed to them with ſome addition, and with 
this regulation, that it ſhould be diftributed among 
ſuch poor houſe-keepers, as did not receive alms 


of the pariſh ; for to give it to thoſe, was only, as he 


uſed to ſay, to fave ſo much money to the rich, who 
by law were bound to relieve the poor of the pariſh (1). 

(21 And betook himſelf to a plain faſhion.) Paſ- 
ſing thus from the extream of vanity in his apparel, to 
that of neglecting himſelf too much, he was once taken, 


when there was a preſs for the King's ſervice, as a per- 
. VOL. IV. No. 20). 


having peruſed it, 


ſon fit for ſea-ſervice; for be was a ſtrong and well built 
man : but ſome that knew him coming by, and giving 


notice who he was, the preſs-gang let him go. This 


made him return to more decency in his clothes, but 
never to any ſuperfluity or vanity in them (2). | 
[C] He was frightned from it by an unhappy acci- 
dent that befel one of his companions] The accident 
was this. Mr Hale with ſome other young ſtudents 
being invited out of town, one of the company called 


Hale could do to prevent it, he went on in his exceſs 
till he fell down as dead before them : ſo that all that 
were preſent were not a little affrighted at it, and did 
what they could to bring him to himſelf again. This 
did particularly affect Mr Hale, who thereupon went 
into another room, and ſhutting the door, fell on his 
knees, and prayed earneſtly to God, both for his friend, 
that he might be reſtored to life again ; and that him- 
ſelf might be forgiven for giving countenance to ſo 
mach exceſs : and he vowed to God, that he would 
never again keep company in that manner, nor drink a 
health while he lived. His friend recovered, and he 


moſt religiouſly obſerved his vow, till his dying day | 
fi 4nd divided bimſelf between the duties of reli- 5 


gion.) He was fo regular in the duties of religion, 
that for ſix and thirty years, he never once failed going 
to church on the Lord's-day. Which is an obſervation 
he made himſelf (4). 

[EJ] He made a moſt valuable common-place-book.] 
It was done with great induſtry and jud t. In- 
ſomach, that an eminent Judge of the King's- Bench 
having borrowed it of him, (though he very unwilling- 
ly lent it, as ng too imperfect,) the judge, after 

id, that though it was compoſed 
by him ſo early, he did not think any lawyer in Eng- 
land could do it better, except he himſelf would again 
ſet about it (5). | | 
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[F] Will 
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(a) Life ad 
Death of Sir 
Matthew Hale, 
by G. Burnet, 
D. D. Lond. 
1682. 8 vo. p. 
1, &c. | 


(%% Wood, Ath. 


edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 571 


(e) Burnet, 2s 
above, p. 7. 


4) liem, p. 7 
1. 


(e) Idem, p. 19 
— 12. 


alſo 


(2) Burnet, 20 
above, p. 12. 


for ſo much wine, that, notwithſtanding all that Mr 


( 3) Burnet, p- 
» Jo 


(4) See Burnet, 
p · 10. 


(5) Idem, p. 24+ 


g) Wood, Ath. 


(5) Vide Corne- 
lium Nepot. in 
vita P. Attici. 


(:) Burnet, as 


Archbiſhop Laud, 


(+) Memoirs of 
the Dukes of 
Hamilton, by G. 
Burnet, D. D. 
Lond. 1676. fol. 
Where Mi Hale's 


Duke 1s printed. 


(1) Life by Bur- 


net, as above, 


HAL 


left him at his death one of his executors. It was this acquaintance that firſt ſet Mr Hale 
on a more enlarged purſuit of learning, which he had before confined to his own: profeſ- 


fion. So that by his uncommon induſtry and good natural parts, he arrived at a conſide- 
rable knowledge in the Civil Law, in Arithmetick, Algebra, and other mathematical 
ſciences, as well as in Phyſick, Anatomy, and Chirurgery, He was alſo very converſant 
in Experimental Philoſophy, and other branches of philoſophical learning; and in Antient 
Hiſtory and Chronology. Nor was he unacquainted with the antient Greek Philoſophers, 
but want of uſe wore out his knowl:dge of the Greek tongue ; and though he never ſtudied 
Hebrew, yet by his frequent converſations with Selden, he nnderſtood the moſt curious 
things in the Rabinical learning. But, above all, he ſeemed to have made Divinity his 
chief ſtudy z to which he not only directed every thing elſe, but alſo arrived at that perfec- 
tion in it, that thoſe who read what he wrote on thoſe ſubjects, will think they muſt have ta- 
ken moſt of his time and thoughts (F) [F]. Some time before the civil wars he was called to 
the Bar (g), and began to make a figure in the world. But, upon their breaking out, ob- 
ſerving how difficult it was to preſerve his integrity and to live ſecurely, he reſolved to 
follow theſe two maxims of Pomponius Atticus (h), whom he propoſed to himſelf as a 
pattern: namely, to engage in no faction, nor meddle in publick buſineſs ; and, conſtant- 
ly to favour and relieve thoſe that were loweſt. Accordingly he avoided all publick em- 
ploy ment, and the very talking of news; being ſtrictly careful, never to provoke any in 
particular, by cenſuring or reflecting on their actions. And he often relieved the Roy- 
aliſts in their neceſſities [G]. This ſo ingratiated him with them, that he came general! 
to be employed by them in his practice. He was one of the Counſel to the Earl of Straf- 
ford, Archbiſhop Laud, and King Charles himſelf (i): as alſo to the Duke of Hamilton 
(+), the Earl of Holland, the Lord Capel, and the Lord Craven („) [A]. Bur being 
eſteemed a plain honeſt man, a perſon of great integrity and knowledge in the Law, he 
was entertained by both partics, the Preſbyterians as well as Loyaliſts. In 1643 he took 
the Covenant, and appeared ſeveral times with other lay perſons among the A ſſembly of 
Divines. He was then in great eſtcem with the Parliament, and employed by them in 
ſeveral affairs, for his counſel, particularly in the reduction of the garriſon at Oxford; 


being, as a lawyer, added to the commiſſioners named by the Parliament to treat with thoſe 
appointed by the King. 


W hitelock 's Me- 
morials, &c<. edit. 
1732. p. 520, 


(6) Life, a5 a. 
dove, p. 18, 19. 


(7) Burnet, Life, 
as above, p. 21, 


In that capacity he did good ſervice, by adviſing them, eſpecial- 
ly the General, Fairfax, to preſerve that famous feat of learning from ruin. 


Afterwards, 


though the barbarous death of King Charles I. was a great grief to him, yet he took the 


oath called the Engagement. 


[F] Vill think they muſt have taken moſt of bis time 


and thoughts.) * It may ſeem almoſt incredible, as 
* Dr Burnet obſerves (6), that one man, in no great 
compaſs of years, ſhould have acquired ſuch a va- 
riety of knowledge: and that in ſciences, which re- 
quire much leiſure and application. But as his pazts 
were quick, and his apprehenſion lively, his memory 
great, and his judgment ſtrong ; ſo his induſtry was 
almoſt indefatigable. He roſe always betimes in the 
morning; was never idle; ſcarce ever held any diſ- 
courſe about news, except with ſome few in whom 
he confided entirely. He entered into no correſpon- 
dence by letters, except about neceſſary buſineſs, or 
matters of learning, and ſpent very little time in eat- 
ing or drinking ; for as he never went to public 
feaſts, ſo he gave no entertainments but to the poor; 
for he followed our Saviour's direction (of feaſting 
none but theſe) literally : and in eating and drinking, 
he obſerved not only great plainneſs and moderation, 
but lived ſo philofophically, that he always ended his 
meal with an appetite ; ſo that he loſt little time at 
it, (that being the only portion which he grudged 
himſelf) and was diſpoſed to any exerciſe of his 
mind, to which he thought fit to apply himſelf im- 
mediately after he had, dined. By theſe means he 
gained much time, that is otherwiſe unprofitably 
waſted. He had alſo an admirable equality in the 
temper of his mind, which diſpoſed him for what- 
ever ſtudies he thought fit to turn himſelf to; and 
* ſome very uncatie things which he lay under for 
many years, did rather engage him to, than diſtract 
- + him from, his ſtudies.” 

[G] And he often relieved the 7 in their ne- 
cefſities.] * This he did in a way no leſs prudent than 
charitable, conſidering the dangers of that time: for 
he often depoſited. conſiderable ſums in the hands of a 
worthy gentleman of the King's party, who knew their 
neceſſities well, and was to. diſtribute his charity ac- 
cording to his own diſcretion, without either letting 
them know from whence it came, or giving himſelf any 
account to whom he had given it (7). | 

[H] And the Lord Craven.) When he was counſel 
for this Lord, he pleaded with that force of argument, 
0 
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And, on the 20th of January 1651-2, was one of thoſe 
appointed ta conſider of the Reformation of the Law (n) [I]. 


Oliver Cromwell, who af- 
fected 


that the then Attorney-General, Edmund Prideaux, 
threatned him for appearing againſt the government : 
to whom he anſwered, He was * pleading in defence of 
* thoſe laws, which they declared they would maintain 
and preſerve, and he was doing his duty to his client, 
* ſo that he was not to be daunted with threatnings 
« (8). 


(7] Was one of thoſe appointed to conſider of the Re- 


formation of the Law.) The reſt of the commit- 


tee, were, William Steel, Eſq; Recorder of London, 
Charles-George Cock, Eſq; Mr Manby, Mr Sadler, 
Col. Blount, Sir Henry Blount, Kt. Mr Berners, Ma- 
jor General Defborvugh, Mr Moyer, Col. Tomlinſon, 
John Fountaine, Eſq; Alderman Fowke, Hugh Peters 
clerk, Major Packer, Sir William Roberts, Mr Melt- 
wold, Mr Manſell, John Ruſhworth of Lincoln's-Inn, 
Mr Sparrow, and Sir Antony- Aſhley Cooper, Bart. 
They were to take into conſideration what inconvey 
niences there were in the law ; how the miſchiefs 
which grew from delays, the chargeableneſs, and irre- 
gularities in the proceedings of the Law might be pre- 
vented, and the ſpeedieſt way to prevent the ſame. 
And. to preſent their opinions to the committee of Par- 
liament appointed for that purpoſe, and they or any 
ſeven of them had power to ſend for any perſons to 
confer with them in this bufineſs, and for records.“ 
They met ſeveral times, and defired the Judges in their 
ſeveral courts to return to them a liſt of their ſeveral 
officers, what fees they received, and what they did 
for the fame. And nope was more buſy than Hugh 
Peters, who underſtood little of the Law, and was very 
opinionative. On the 21ſt of February next enſuing, 
they paſſed the following reſolutions. * If the defen- 
* dant in a perſonal action, before pleading, tender 
* ſatisfation to the plaintiff with coſts of ſuit; and ir 
* appear afterwards at the trial to the jury ſufficient 
and not accepted of, the plaintiff to loſe his own and 
pay the other's coſt in the ſuit. That ſummons be 
the firſt proceſs in all perſonal actions, with the true 
* date when ſued forth and executed upon oath, and 
« returnable within fifteen days after the ſervice ; the 
* defendant to have” a copy from the original, under 
* ſeal, given or left at his houſe, and the cauſe of — 

ſuit 


(8) Idem, p. 2% 
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fected the reputarion of honouring and truſting perſons of eminent virtues, and wanted 2 wy og 
ſuch a man as Mr Hale to give countenance to his courts, never left importuning him, þ. 22. a3. 
'till be accepted of the place of one of the Juſtices of the Common - Bench, as it was then Kool Ath. 4 
called. For which 3 he was by writ made Serjeant at Law, on the 25th of Ja- The Perfect po- 
nuary 1653-4 (=). In that ſtation he ated with great integrity and ſuitable courage [K]. —— 
The ſame year he was elected one of the five Knights to repreſent the county of Glouceſter, by J. S. Lond. 
in the Parliament which began at Weſtminſter, September 3, 1654 (o). He duly at- = _— 
tended the Houſe, on purpoſe to obſtrut the mad and wicked projects then ſet on foot, 

by two parties, that had very different principles and ends (p) [ Z).. When the Protector 

died, he not only excuſed himſelf from accepting of the mourning that was ſent him, 
but alſo refuſed the new commiſſion offered him by Richard; alledging, He could act 


(o) Br. Willis's 
Notitia Parlia- 
no longer under ſuch authority ().“ He did not fit in Oliver's ſccond Parliament, in 


mentaria, edit. 
17%. 8%. Part 
ii. pe 261, 


1656; but, in Richard's, which met January 27, 1058-9: he was one of the Burgeſſes 
a 


for the univerſity of Oxford (r). And in the Healing 


rhiament, anno 1660, which 


recalled King Charles II. he was elected one of the Knights for the county of Glouceſter, 
through the Lord Berkeley's intereſt, and without any charge to himſelf, though he had |, ute, ur o- 


a competitor that had ſpent near a thouſand pounds; a great ſum to be employed 


* ſuit ſet down in the body of the writ ; that upon de- 
* fault of appearing, a further proceſs be granted to 
« arreſt the party, till he appear or give warrant. And 

in caſe of non appearance, the defendant's lands and 
goods to be diſtrained to a certain value, till he ap- 
* pear or give warrant.” The 23d of March, they 


| Preſented to the Committee of Parliament, the draughts 


(9) Whitelocle, 
as above, p. 520, 
521. 523, 528. 


Wood Ath. as a- 


bove, col. 574+ 


(to) Life, p. 23, 
35, &c. 


of ſeveral acts: two of which were, For taking a- 
way common recoveries, and the unneceſſary charge 
* of fines, and to paſs and charge lands intailed, as 
© lands. in fee ſimple. For aſcertaining arbitrary fines 
upon deſcent, and alienation.of copy bolds of inheri- 
* tarice (9).“ Very neceſſary laws to reſtrain the op- 
preſſions of Lords of Maners. | | 

[K] In that flation, he ated with great integrity 
and ſuitable courage.) He had at firſt great ſcruples 
concerning the authority under which he was to act. 
And, after having gone two or three circuits, he re- 
fuſed ro fit any more on the crown fide ; that is, ro 
judge criminals. He had indeed ſo carried himſelf in 
ſome tryals, that the powers then in being were not 
unwilling he ſhould withdraw from meddling farther in 
them ; of which Dr Burnet gives the following inſtances 
(10). Not long after he was made a judge, when he 
went the circuit, a tryal was brought before him at 
Lincoln, concerning the murder of one of the townſ- 
men, who had, been. of the King's party, and was kil- 
led by a foldier of the garriſon there. He was in the 
fields with a fowling piece on his ſhoulder ; which the 
ſoldier ſeeing, he came to him, and faid, it was con- 
trary to an order which the Protector had made, That 
none who bad been of the King's party ſhould carry arms ; 


that 
way 


ſheriff concerning it, he found the jury had been re- 
turned by order from Cromwell ; upon which he ſhewed 
the ſtatute, that al! juries ought to be returned by the 
ſheri, or his lawful officer: and this not being done 
according to law, he diſmiſſed the jury, and would not 
try the cauſe. Upon which the Protector was highly 
diſpleaſed with him, and at his return from the circuit, 
he told him in an 
which all the anſwer he made was, That it was very 
true. Another thing met him in the circuit; apon 


(p) Burnet, as 
above, p. 28, &c. 


7) Idem, p. 30. 


pra, p. 291. 


ger, He was not fit to be a judge; to 


which he refolved to have proceeded ſeverely. Some 


Anabaptiſtts had raſhed into a church, and had diſturb- 
ed a congregation while they. were receiving the facra- 
ment, not without ſome violence. At this he was 
highly offended, for he ſaid, It was intolerable for 
men, who pretended ſo highly to liberty of conſcience, to 
go and difturb others ; eſpecially thoſe who had the in- 
couragement of the lacw on their fide But theſe were 
ſo ſupported by ſome great magiſtrates and officers, that 


a ſtop was put to his proceedings; upon which he de- 
clared, he would meddle no more with the tryals on 
When Penruddock's tryal was 


the Crown fide. 
brought on, there was a ſpecial meſſenger ſent to him, 
requiring him to aſſiſt at it. It was in vacation time, 
and he was at his country-houſe at Alderley : he plainly 
refuſed to go, and faid, The four terms. and two cir- 
cuits, were enough, and the little interval that was be- 
tween, was little enough | 
and ſo he excuſed himſelf. But, if he bad been urged, 
1 would not have been afraid of ſpeaking more 
plainly.” | 

[L] Or purpoſe to obfruF the mad and wicked pro- 


and ſo he would have forced it from him. But as the jeds then ſet on foot by tauo parties, fc] One of thoſe 
parties, who were down right brainfick Enthuſiaſts, 


ether did not regard the order, ſo being ſtronger than 
the ſoldier, he threw him down, and having beat him, 
left him. The ſoldier went into the town, and told 
one of his fellow-ſoldiers how he had been uſed, and 
got him to go with him, and lye in wait for the man, 
that he might be revenged on him. They both watched 


his coming to town, and one of them went to him to 


demand his gun ; which he refuſing, the ſoldier ſtruck 
at him ; and as they were ſtruggling, the other, came be- 
hind, and ran. his ſword into his body; of which he 
preſently. died; | It was in the time of the affizes, fo 
they were both tryed : againft the one there was no 


evidence of forethought felony, ſo he was only found 


_ Whaley, that commanded: the 


guilty of manſlaughter, and burnt on the hand; but the 
other was found guilty of murther : and though Col. 
e garriſon, came into the 
court, and urged, Tbat the man was killed only for di 
obeying the. Protedtor's order, and the ſoldier was 
but doing bis duty ; yet the Judge regarded: both his rea- 
fons and threatnings very little; and therefore he not 
only gave ſentence againſt him. but ordered the eaecu- 
tion to be ſo ſuddenly done, that it might not be poſ. 
ſible to procure a reprieve ; which he believed would 
have been obtained, if there had been time enough 
granted. for it. Another! oecafion was given him, 
of. ſhewing both his juſtice and courage; hen be was 
in. another circuit. He underſioad that the Protector 
had ordered a jury to be returned for a tryal, in which 
he was more than ordinarily concerned. Upon this 
information, he examined the ſheriff about it, who knew 
nothing of it, for he ſaid he referred all ſuch things to 
the under-ſheriff ; and having next aſked the under- 


were reſolved to pull dowa a ſtanding miniſtry, the 
law and property of England, and all the ancient rules 
of this government, and ſet up in their room an indi- 

nthuſiaſtical Scheme, which they called the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, or of his ſaints ; many of them be- 
ing really in expectation, that one day or other Chriſt 
would come down, and fit among them, and at leaft 
they thought to begin the glorious thoufand years men- 
tioned in the Revelation. The others, taking 


advantage from the fears and apprehenſions all the 


ſober people of the nation were in, left they ſhould fall 
under the tyranny of that diſtracted ſort of people, 
(who, to all their other principles added great cruelty, 
which they had copied from thoſe at Munſter in the 
former ape) intended to improve that opportunity to 
raiſe their own fortunes and families Amidſt theſe, 
Jadge Hale ſteered a middle courſe ; for, as he would 
engage for neither fide, ſo he, with a great many more 
worthy men, came to parliaments, more out of a defign 
to hinder miſchief, than te do much good ; that is, to 
oppoſe the ill defigns of both parties, the Enthufiaſts as 
well az the Uſurpers. Among the other extravagant 
motions made in this parliament, one was, to de 

all the records in the Tower, and to ſettle the nation 
on a new foundation; ſo he took this province to him- 
ſelf, to ſnew the madneſs of this propofition, the inju- 
ſtice of it; and the miſchieſs that would follow on it; 


and did it with ſuch'clearnefs and ſtrength of reaſon, as 
(for it may be ſup- (11) Burnet, 


not only ſatisfied all ſober perſons 


for their private affairs ; 


poſed that was ſoon done) but ſtopt even the mouths of Ife, Ac. p. 28, 
the freutick people themſelves (17). a « 


[M] Conflituted 


29, 30. 


(s) Burnet, 
30, 31. 


of his own Time, 
edit. 1753. vo. 
Vol. I, P» 122. 


(a) Idem, Life, 
as above, p. 32. 


(ww) Syderſyn's 
Reports, fol. 


p. 2. 


(x) Dugdale 
Chron, Series. 


(12) Idem, p. 
32. 


(13) 1d:m, p · 
33s 


14) Idem, p. 
37, 38. 


(15) Life of the 
Hon. Sir Francis 
North, Baron of 
Guilford, &c. 

Land. 1742. 4t0. 
p. 61, &. 
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» way in thoſe days (5). Ia that parliament, he moved: that: a committee. might: be up: 


pave to look into the pro 


L EA 


poſitions that had been made, and the conceſſions that had 


been offered by King Charles I. during the fate war; that from thence ſuch;propoſitions 
(e) Burnet Hit. Might be digeſted, as they ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the King at Breda (7). He 
was alſo very earneſt and inſtrumental in getting the act of indemnity paſſed (u). The 


22d of June, his Majeſty recalled him, among others, by writ, to tlie 


jeant at Law (w). 
November 


degree of Ser. 


And, upon ſettling the courts in Weſtmioſter- hall, conſtituted him, 
7 the ſame year, Chief. Baron of the Exchequer (æ) (MJ. 'Soink time after 
he was knighted (y) [VI. He continued eleven years in that place; and very much 7) rune, 1.5 
_ raiſed the reputation and practice of the Court, by his exact and impartial adminiſtration * above, p. = 
of juſtice [O], as alſo by his generoſity, . vaſt diligence, and great exactneſs in tryals (z). 
According to his rule of favouring and relieving thoſe that were loweſt, he was now very (0 Ibis. 


charitable to the Nonconformiſts, and took great care, to cover them as much as poſſible 
from the ſeverities of the law [P]. He thought many of them had merited highly in the 


; vo. Jl | 
[M] Conſtituted him, November 7, 288 ear, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer.) When the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon delivered him his commiſſion, he made 
a ſpeech to him accordiny to cuſtom, wherein he expreſ- 
ſed his great and juſt eſteem for him in the following 
words. That if the King could have found out an 
* honeſter and fitter man for that employment, he 
* would not have advanced him to it; and that he had 
*. therefore preferred him, becauſe he knew none that 
« deſerved it fo well (12). . 

[N] Some time after he was knighted.) It is an 
honour uſually conferred upon the Chief Judges ; but 
Mr tale deſired to avoid it: and therefore declined 
for a conſiderable time all opportunities of waiting on 
the King. Which the Lord Chancellor obſerving, he 
ſent for him upon buſineſs one day, when the King was 
at his houſe, and told his Majeſty, « There was his 


* modeſt Chief-Baron ;* upon which he was unexpec- 


tedly knighted (13). 

[O ] By his exadt and impartial adminiſtration of 
juftice.) Of which we have the following inſtances. 
He would never receive any private addreſſes or re- 
commendations from the greateſt perſons, in any mat- 
ter in which juſtice was concerned. One of the firſt 
Peers of England went once to his chamber, and told 
him, That having a ſuit in law to be tried before him, 
* he was then to acquaint him with it, that he 
might the better underſtand it, when it ſhould come 
to be heard in court.” Upon which Sir Matthew in- 
terrupted him, and ſaid, * He did not deal fairly to 
come to his chamber about ſuch affairs, for he never 
received any information of cauſes but in open court, 
where both parties were to be heard alike ;* ſo he 
would not ſuffer him to go on. Whereupan his Grace 
(for he was a Duke) went away not a little diſſatisfied, 
and complained of it to the King, as a rudeneſs that 
was not to be endured. But his Majeſty bid him * con- 


tent himſelf that he was no worſe uſed,” and ſaid, 


* He verily believed he would have uſed himſelf no 
© better, if he had gone to ſollicite him in any of his 
own Cauſes.” Another paſſage fell out in one of his 
circuits, which was ſomewhat cenſured as an affectation 
of unreaſonable ſtrictneſs; but it flowed from his 
exactneſs to the rules he had ſet himſelf. A gentleman 
had ſent him a buck for his table, that had a tryal at 
the afſizes ; ſo when he heard his name, he aſked, * If 
he was not the ſame perſon that had ſent him veni- 
© ſon ;' and finding he was the ſame, he told him, 
* He could not ſuffer the tryal to go on, till he had 
paid him for his.buck :* to which the gentleman an- 
ſwered, That he never ſold his veniſon, and that he 
had done nothing to him, which he did not do to 
every judge that had gone that circuit, which was 
confirmed by ſeveral gentlemen then preſent: but all 
would not do, for the Lord Chief Baron had learned 
from Solomon, That 4 gift perverteth the way: of judg- 
ment ; and therefore he would not ſuffer the tryal to 


g0 on, till he had paid for the preſent; upon which: 
the gentleman withdrew- the record. And, at Saliſ- 
bury, the Dean and Chapter having, according to cu- 


ſtom, preſented him with fix ſugar-loaves in his cir- 
cuit, he made his ſervants pay for the ſugar before he 
would try their cauſe (14). 1 1 

[P] And tack great care to cover them as much, as 


poſſible from the ſeverities of the lau.] The honourable: 


Roger North, Eſq; affirms, that he was even partial 


to them. His account, of Sir Matthew, in his judicial 


capacity, is as follows (15)——* While Hales was 


Chief Baron of the Exchequer, by means of his great 


- 


wot; 1 - buſineſs 
* learning, even againſt his inclination, he did the 
* crown more juſtice, in that court, than any others, 
in his place, had done with all their good will and leſs 
* knowledge. But — his foible — was leaning to: 
wards the popular ; yet, when he knew the law Was 
for the King, (as well he might, being acquainted 
with all the records of the Court, to which men of the 
law are commonly ſtrangers) he failed not to judge ac- 
cordingly. He was an upright judge, if taken within 
himſelf ; and when he appeared, as he ofien did, and 
really was, partial, his inclination or prejudice; inſen- 
fibly to himſelf, drew his judgment afide. His bias 


lay ſtrangely for, and againſt, characters and denomi- 


nations; and ſometimes the very habits of perſons. Fad 
one party was a courtier, and well drefled, and the 
other a ſort of puritan, 'with a black cap and plain 
cloaths, he inſenſibly thought the juſtice of the cauſe 


with the latter, If the diſſenting, or anti court party 


was at the back of a cauſe, he was very feldom impar- 
tial ; and the Loyaliſts had always a great difadvantage 
before him. It is ſaid he was onee caught. A cour- 
tier, who had cauſe to be tried before him; got one 
to go to him, as from the King, to ſpeak for favour 
to his adverſary, and ſo carried his point; for the 
Chief Juſtice could not think any el og to be in the 
right, that came ſo unduly recommended. Mr 
North adds theſe further particulars concerning him. — 
He became the cuſhion exceeding well: his manner 
of hearing patient, his directions pertinent, and his 
diſcourſes copious and, though he heſitated often, 
fluent. His ſtop, ſor a word, by the produce always 
paid for the delay; and, on ſome occaſions, he would: 
utter ſentences heroic. One of the bankers, a courtier, 


by name Sir Robert Viner, when he was Lord-Mayor 8 


of London, delayed making a return to a mandamas;' 
and the proſecutor moved for an attachment againſt 
him. The Recorder Howel appeared; and, to avert 
the rule for an attachment, alledged the greatneſs of 
his magiſtracy; and the diſorder that might happen in 
the city, if the Mayor were impriſoned. The Chief 
Juſtice put his thumbs in his girdle, as his way was, 
and, Tell me of the Mayor of London, ſaid he? Tell me 
of the Mayor of Queenborough : but ſtill this was againſt 
the Court. He put on the ſhew of! mach valour, as if 
the danger ſeemed to lie on that fide, from whence 
either loſs of his place, (of which he feally made Ho 
great account) or. ſome more violent, or as N pre 
tended, arbitrary iufliction might fall upon Hm, 
Whereas, in truth, that fide was ſafe, which he“ mull 
needs know, and that all real danger, to a judge, was 
from the impetuous fury of a rabble, who have as lit- 
tle ſenſe and diſcretion as juſtice ; and from the Houſe 
of Commons, who ſeldom want their wills, and, for 
the moſt part, with the power of the Ctown, obtain 
them. i ers he was very fearful j and 
one bred, as he \ in the rebellious times; when the 
government, at beſt, was but rout and riot, either of 
rabble committees, or ſoldiers, may be allowed to have 
an idea of their tyranny, and conſequently ſtand in fear 
of ſuch brutiſh violence and injuſtice as they committed. 
But it is pleaſant to conſider that this man's not fearing 
the Court was accounted valour ; that is by the popu- 


lace, who never accounted his fear of themſelves to 


have been a mere timidity. ' Whatever his courage or 
fear was, it is moſt certain his vanity was exceſfive ; 
which grew out of a felf-converſation, and being little 
abroad.' 
this great man way often a ſlave to prejudice, a ſub - 
tiliſer, and an inventor of unheard of diſtinctions, and 

exerciſing 


Mr North adds moreover (16), That (16) 1bid. p. 64- 


* 


H A L E. 


bufineſs of the King's Reſtoration, and at leaſt deſerved that the terms of Conformity ſhould 


not have been made ſtricter than they were before the war. 


But as he lamented the too 


rigorous proceedings againſt them, ſo he declared himſelf always of the ſide of the Church 
of England, and ſaid, Thoſe of the Separation were good nien, but they had narrow ſouls, 
who would break the peace of the Church about ſuch inconſiderable matters as the points 


in difference were (4). 


After the Fire of London, he was one of the principal Judges 
that ſat in Clifford's-inn, to ſettle the differences between landlord and tenant ; bein 


g the 


firſt that off-red his ſervice to the city in that affair: wherein he behaved himſelf to the 
ſatisfact ion of all parties concerned (5). In 1668, he earneſtly promoted the Comprehen- 
ſion then ſet on foot between the Church and the Nonconformiſts, and drew up the bill to 


be preſented to Parliament for that purpoſe (c). 


On the 18th of May 1671, he was pro- 


moted to the place of Lord Chief Juſtice of England, that is of the King's Bench, vacant 
by the deati uf Sir John Keeling. He behaved in that high ſtation with his uſual ſtrict- 
' neſs, regularity, and diligence [Q], and thereby drew moſt of the buſineſs of the other 


courts after him (4). But, about four years 


and a half after this advancement, he, who 


had hitherto enjoyed a firm and vigorous health, to which his great*remperance and the 
equality of his mind did not a little conduce, was on a ſudden brought very low by an in- 
flam mation in his midriff: In two days time it broke his conſtitution to ſuch a degree, 
that he never recovered ; for his illneſs turned to an aſthma, that terminated in a dropſy, 


which brought him to his end (e). 


Finding himſelf unable to diſcharge the duties of his 


ſunction, he petitioned, about the beginning of the year 1675 6, for a writ of eaſe : but it be- 
ing delayed, he ſurrendered his office into the Lord Chancellor's hands, the 2 iſt of February 


1675-6. He had now nothing to do but to prepare himſelf for his death, which hap 


pened 


the 25th of December following. On the 4th of January, he was interred in the church- 
yard of Alderley [R] among his anceſtors; and a plain monument, according to his di- 
rection, was ſoon after erected over his grave (F) [S]. The moſt material part of his 


character, as drawn up by Dr Burnet and others, is given below in the note [T] 


_ exerciſing criticiſms to get the better of known maxims 


of the law, and thereby to tranſmit great eſtates and in- 
tereſts from ſome perſons and families to others. This 
over-ruling temper of his did not ſo much take place in 
ſmall concerns, and ia thoſe between common men; 
for there his juſlice ſhined moſt, and armed him with 
reputation that ſuſtained his authority to do as he plea- 
ſed in greater. Whereby it ſeems that if he never had 
dealt in other but great cauſes, to hear and determine 
them, he might have been accounted the worſt judge 
that ever ſat. —Yet the generality, both gentle and 
ſimple, lawyers and laymen, did idolize him.—— His 
voice was oracular, and his perſon little leſs than a- 
dored. This faſcination, as Mr North ſtyles it, pro- 
ceeded ſin his opinion, ] from faction, and had, at 


the root, more of confederacy than judgment; for be- 


North having delivered himſelf. thus freely about Sir 


(17) Ibid. p. 69. 


(13) Viz. %ou 
Francis N: rth, 
Chief Jutice of 
the Common 
Pleas, and afcer- 
wards Lord 
Keeper, 


cauſe the Chief Juſtice was, in principle, averſe to 
Monarchy and the Court, they all, with one voice, 
exalred him, in order to have him lead the Law, and 
all the lawyers, that way ; and left no room for juſt 
thoughts of him, which attributed enough of honour 
and commendation, but all that he ſaid was right, and 
whoever ſaid to the contrary was wrong. '———Mr 


Matthew Hale, concludes his account of him with the 
following apology (17). © I muſt not part with- 
out ſubjoining my ſolemn proteſtation, that nothing is 
here ſet down for any invidious purpoſes, but merely 


for the ſake of truth. ; firſt, in general, for all truth is 


profitable; and, ſecondly, in particular, for juſtice to 
the character I write of (18), againſt whom never any 
thing was urged ſo peremptorily as the authority of 
Hales ; as if one muſt of neceſſity be in the wrong, be- 
cauſe another was preſumed to be in the right. I heſe 
two Chiefs were of different opinions in matters of pri- 
vate right, as well as touching the publick. And if 


one were a Solomon, Saint, and Oracle, what muſt the 


other be taken for? therefore I have underſtood it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for me, as I have done, to ſhew Hales 
m a truer light than when the age did not allow ſuch 
freedom, but accounted it a delirium, or malignancy 


at leaſt, not to idolize him; and thereby to manifeſt 


that he had his frailties, defects, prejudices, and va- 


nities, as well as excellencies ; and that he was not a 
very touchſtone of law, probity, juſtice and publick 
ſpirit, as, in his own time, he was accounted : but 
that ſome, that did not agree with him, might have 
thoſe virtues as eminently, in the eye of a juſt obſerver. 
This is the only conſideration that moved me ſo freely 
to diſplay the matters aforegoing ; wiſhing only that [ 
had means, or ability, of doing it with more punctua- 
lity. I conclude with this obſervation ; that it is a ge- 


neral error of the commnnity, learned and unlearned, 
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He 
was 


when a man is truly great in ſome capacities, by the 
meaſure of them to magnify him im all others, wherein 
he may be a ſhallow pretender. But it is the office of 
a juſt writer of the characters of men, to give every one 
his due, and no more.“ 


[2 ] He behaved in that high lation with his uſual 


ftrieneſs, regularity, &c.) One thing was much ob- 
ſerved and commended in him, viz: that when there 


was a great inequality in the ability and learning of the 
counſellors that were to plead one againſt another, he 
thought it became him, as the judge, to ſupply that : 


ſo he would enforce what the weaker counſel managed | 


but indifferently, and not ſuffer the more learned to 
carry the buſineſs by the advantage they had over the 
others, in their quickneſs and ſkill in law, and readineſs 
in pleading, till all things were cleared, in which the 
merits and ftrength of the ill defended cauſe lay. He 
was not ſatisfied barely to give his judgment in cauſes ; 
but did, eſpecially in all intricate ones, give ſuch an 
account of the reaſons that prevailed with him ; that 
the counſel did not only acquieſce in his authority, but 


were ſo convinced by his reaſons, that he brought them 


often to change their opinions; ſo that his giving of 
judgment was really a learned lecture upon that point 
of law. And even the parties intereſted were generally 
ſatisfied with the juſtice of his deciſions, even when 
they were made againſt themſelves (10). 

[R] He was interred in the church-yard of Alderley. 
He did not much approve of burying in churches, 
uſed to ſay, * The churches were for the living, and 
the church-yards for the dead (20). 


[S 4nd a plain monument, according to his direction, 


das ſoon after erected over bis grave.) The ſides are 


of black and white marble, and the top a plain black 
marble, with the following inſcription ordered by 
himſelf. | 


Hic inhumatur corpus 
Matthei Hale, Mzi/itis ; 
Roberti Hale, ef Joannz, 
Uroris ejus, Filii unici. 
Nati in bac Parochia de 
Alderly, primo die Novem- 
bris Anno Dom. 1609. 
Denati vero ibidem vicrſimo 
quinto die Decembris, 
Anno Dom. 1676. 
LEtatis ſue LXVII. 


[T] The moſt material part of his character, as 
* His capa- 
Cities, 


drawn up by Dr Burnet and others, &fc.] 
27 Y 
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(a) Idem, p. 39, 
49, 41, 


(5) Idem, p. 33» 
34 


(e) See the Life 
of R. Baxter. 


d) Burnet, Life, 
as above, p. $5» 
&c. | 


(e) Idem, p. 57s 


(F) Idem, p · 
70, 71. 


(19) Burnet, 3 
Life, &c. 48 J- F 
bove, p. 55, 56» 3 


(20) Thid, p. 70. li 
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21) Burnet, 
ife, as above, 
9.8399. 


ſend meat warm to them from his table. 


H A 


was author of ſeveral things, ſome of which were publiſhed by himſelf [U}, and others 


cities, ſays Dr Burnet, were great, and much improved 
by conſtant ſtudy ; which rendered his learning various. 
He roſe always early in the morning ; loved to walk 
much abroad, not only for his health, but he thought 
it opened his mind, and enlarged his thoughts, to have 
the creation of God before his eyes. He had great vi- 
vacity in his fancy, as appears by his inclination to 
poetry, and his poetical performances ; but he looked 
on eloquence and wit as things to be uſed very chaſtly 
and ſparingly. He was a devout Chriſtian, a ſincere 
Proteſtant, and a true ſon of the Church of England; 
moderate towards Diſſenters, and juſt even to thoſe from 
whom he differed moſt. He uſed conſtantly to worſhi 

God in his family, performing it always himſelf, if 
there was no clergyman preſent : he was alſo very re- 
gilar in his private devotions. So far was he from co- 


vetouſneſs, that he did not make the profits he might 


have had by his practice: taking, in common caſes, 
only ten ſhillings for bis fee. And he raiſed his eſtate, 
from one hundred pounds a year not quite to nine hun- 
dred; of which a very conſiderable part came from 
his ſhare of Mr Selden's effects, to whom he was an 
executor, and reſiduary legatee. In his practice; if he 
ſaw a cauſe was unjuſt, he, for a great while, would 
not meddle further in it, but give his advice that it was 
ſo: if the parties, after that, would go on, they were 
to ſeek another counſellor, for he would aſſiſt none in 
acts of injuſtice : if he found the cauſe doubtful or weak 
in point of law, he always adviſed his clients to agree 
their buſineſs. In his pleading, he abhorred thoſe too 
common faults of miſ-reciting evidences, quoting pre- 
cedents or books falſly, or aſſerting things confidently ; 
by which ignorant juries, or weak judges, are too often 
influenced. He pleaded with the ſame ſincerity that 
he uſed in the other parts of his life, and uſed to ſay, 
It was as great a diſhonour as a man was capable of, 
© that for a little money he was to be hired to ſay or 
do otherwiſe than as he thought.“ All this he aſeri- 
bed to the immeaſurable defire of heaping up wealth. 
When he was a practitioner, differences were often re- 
ferred to him, which he ſettled ; but would accept of 
no reward for his pains, though offered by both parties 
together, after the agreement was made ; for he faid, 
In thoſe caſes he was made a judge, and a judge 
© ought to take no money.” Feſtina lentè, was his be - 
loved motto, which he ordered to be ingraven on the 
head of his ſtaff ; and was often heard to ſay, © That 
he had obſerved many witty men run into great er- 
* rors, becauſe they did not give themſelves time to 
think.“ He laid aſide the tenth penny of all he got 
for the poor, and took great care to be well informed 
of proper objects for his charities ; and, after he was a 
judge, many of the * of his place were ſent by 
him to the jayls, to diſcharge poor priſoners. He 
uſually invited his poor neighbours to dine with him, 
and made them ſit at table with himſelf: and if any of 
them were ſick, ſo that they could not come, he would 
But as to 
common beggars, if they were able to work, he would 
einploy them. He loved building much, wherein he 
conſulted uſefulneſs more than magnificence: for, in 
that, as well as his furniture and clothes, he avoided 
every thing that looked like pomp or vanity. He was 
a gentle landlord to all his tenants, and was ever ready, 
n any reaſonable complaints, to make abatements ; 
for he was merciful as well as righteous. After he was 
made a judge, he would needs pay more for every pur- 
chaſe he made than it was worth ; of which he affigned 
this reaſon, * That it became judges to pay more for 
what they bought than the true value; to the end, 
* thoſe they dealt with, might not think they had any 
right to their favour, by having fold ſuch things to 
* them at an eaſy rate.” He was of a moſt tender and 
compaſſionate nature ; and, at trials, behaved himſelf 
with that regard to the priſoners, which became both 
the gravity of a judge, and the pity that was due to 
men whoſe lives lay at take. His mercifulnefs extend - 
ed even to his beaſts, for when the horſes that he had 
kept long, grew old, he would nat ſuffer them to be 
fold, or much wrought, but ordered his men to turn 
them looſe on his grounds, and put them only to eaſy 
work (21). He was a great encourager of all young 
perſons, that he ſaw followed therr books diligently, to 
whom he uſed to give directions concerning the method 
of their ſtudy, with a humanity and ſweetneſs, that 


after 


wrought much on all that came near him: and, in a 
ſmiling pleaſant way, he would admoniſh them, if he 
ſaw any thing amiſs in them. He was very free and 


communicative in his diſcourſe, which he moſt com- 
monly fixed on ſome good and uſeful ſubject, and loved 


for an hour or two at night, to be viſited by ſome of 
his friends (22)." Mr North ſuggeſts (23), that thoſe 
friends were none but flatterers. For, ſays he, When 
© he was off from the ſeat of juſtice, and at home, his 
converſation was with none but flatterers.” * He 
was, adds Mr North (24), the moſt flatterable crea- 
ture that ever was known; for there was a method of 
reſignation to him, and treating him with little meals, 
and private, with his pipe, at eaſe, which certainly 
captivated him. In ſhort, to give every one his due, 
there was in him the molt of learning and wiſdom, 
joined with ignorance and folly, that ever was known 
to coincide in the character of any one man in the 
* world.” But he doth Sir Matthew this juſtice, to te- 
ſtify of him, that his reputation for his great ability 
in the law, and rigorous juſtice will be very long 
lived in Weſtminſter-hall, and the Inns of Court and 
* Chancery.” —And praiſes him, for his great 
* learning in the hiſtory, law, and records of the En- 
* gliſh conſtitution :* ſtyles him, an upright judge; 
and ſays, he was allowed on all hands to be the moſt 
profound lawyer of his time —— R. Baxter gives 
this character of him (25). He was an unwearied 
* ſtudent, a prudent man, a ſolid philoſopher, a fa- 
* mous lawyer, the pillar and bafis of juſtice, (who 
would not have done an unjuſt act for any worldly 
price or motive) the ornament of his Majeſty's 
government, and honour of England; the higheſt 
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faculty of the ſoul at Weſtminſter-hall, and pattern to 
all the reverend and honourable Judges, a godly ſe- 


* rious practical Chriſtian, a lover of goodneſs and all 


* good men ; a great contemner of riches, pomp, and 
* vanity of the world, a pattern of honeſt plainneſs and 
© humility, &c.'———Dr Burget concludes his cha- 
rafter in theſe words: hat he was one of the greateſt 
patterns this age has afforded, whether in his private 
« deportment as a Chriſtian, or in his publick employ- 
* ments, either at the bar or on the bench.” | 
(U] Some of which were publiſhed by himſelf.] 


(22) Ibid. p. 99, 
100. 


(23) Life of Lord 
Guilford, as a- 
dove, p. 62. 


(24) Ibid, p. 64. 


(25) Additional 
Notes on the Life 
and Drath of Sir 
Matth. Hale, 
Lond. 1682. 
$vo. p. 43, 44. 
a ſmall pamphlet. 


Namely, I. An Eſſay touching the Gravitation, or 


Non- Gravitation of Fluid Bodies, and the Reaſons 
* thereof.” Lond. 1674, 8vo. II. * Dificiles Nuge, 
* or: Obſervations touching the Torricellian Experi- 
* ment, and the various folutions of the ſame, eſpe- 
* cially touching the Weight and Elaſticity of the Air.“ 
Lond. 1674, 8vo. Dr 
marks upon this, ſo far as it might concern any paſſages 


ing the Principles of natural Motion, and eſpecially 
touching Rarefaction and Condenſation, together 
© with a Reply to certain Remarks touching the Gra- 
© vitation of Fluide.“ Lond. 1677, 8vo. IV. Con- 
* templations Moral and Divine.” In two parts. The 
firſt printed at London in 1676, 8vo, and the ſecond 
part in 1677, 8vo. To the firſt were added, Di- 
rections touching keeping the Lord's day: And, 
Poems on Chriſtmas-day. They were both reprinted 
together in 1679, $vo. Theſe Contemplations came 
abroad without his knowledge, and contrary to his in- 
tention. V. An Engliſh tranſlation of The Life and 
Death of Pomponius Atticus, written by his contem - 
« porary and acquaintance Cornelius Nepos ; together 
* with Obfervations political and moral.“ Lond. 1677, 
9vo. This tranflation is ſaid to be badly done (26). 
VI. The primitive Origination of Mankind con- 
* fidered and explained according to the Light of Na- 
ture. Lond. 1677, fol. vir. He alſo wrote the 
preface to, and publiſhed, the Abridgment of many 
© Caſes and Reſolutions of the Common Law, alpha- 
© betically digeſted under ſeveral titles, &c.” By H. 
Rolle. Lond. 1668, fol. VIII. Likewiſe, he was 
partly the author of, London's Liberty: Or a learned 
Argument of Law and Reaſon, An. 1650. Re- 
printed in 1682, fol. under this title, London's Li- 


derties: Or, The Opinions of thoſe great Lawyers, 


Lord Ch. Juſtice Hale, Mr Juſtice Wild, and Mr 
* Serjeant Maynard, about the Election - of Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Aldermen and Common-Council of Landon, 
and concerning their Charter,” | 


enry More wrote ſome re- 


in his Enchiridion Metaphy/. III. Obſervations touch- 


(26) See Life of 
Lord Guilford, as 
above, p. 63» 
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after his deceaſe [J/]. By his Will, be bequeathed to the ſociety of Lincoln's-inn, his 
manuſcript books A] of ineſtimable value, which he had been near forty years in gather- 


ing, with very great induſtry and expence. An account of his wives and family is given b 


below in the note [T ]. 


[VI] And others after his deceaſe] They were, 1. 
© Pleas of the Crown: or a Methodical Summary of 
the Principal Matters relating to that Subject.“ Lond. 
1678 8vo. 2. Diſcourſe touching Proviſion for the 

Poor Lond. 1683. 12mo +3 * A Treatiſe touch- 
ing Sheriffs Accounts.“ Lond. 1683 8vo To which 
is joined his Tryal of Witches at the Aſſizes held at 
Bury St Edmunds on the firſt of March, 1664.“ His 
condemnation of thoſe poor crazy wretches, was the 
worſt and the moſt culpable action in his whole life 
(27). 4. His * Judgment of the Nature of True Re- 


Jon De —_— 
027 nlun's  * ligion, the Cauſes of its Corruption, and the Churches 


Hutchinſon's 


Hi(t» ical Eflay „ Calamity by Mens Additions and Violences; with 
eee the deſired Cure, Lond. 1684. 4to. Publiſhed by 
gary 77 18. 240, R. Baxter. 5. Several Tracts, as A Diſcourſe of 
p. 109, &c, * Religion under three heads, &c. His Treatiſe con- 


* cerning Proviſion for the Poor, already mentioned: 
A Letter to his Children, adviſing them how to be- 
have in their ſpeech: A Letter to one of his Sons, 
© after his recovery from the ſmall-pox.*' Lond. 1684. 
8vo. 6. * Diſcourſe of the Knowledge of God and of 
our Selves, firſt by the Light of Nature, ſecondly by 
the Sacred Scriptures.” To which is added, Brief 
Abſtract of the Chriſtian Religion: and conſiderations 
* ſeaſonable at all times for the cleanfing of the Heart 
and Life.” Lond. 1688. 8yvo. 7. The Original 
« Inſtitution, Power, and Juriſdiction, of Parliaments.“ 
Lond. 1707. 8vo. 8. * Hiftoria Placitorum Corone. 
* The Hiſtory of the Pleas of the Crown. Firſt pub- 
* liſhed, in 1736, from his original manuſcript, and 
* the ſeveral references to the Records examined by the 
Originals, with large notes, By Sollom Emlyn of 
* Lincoln's-inn, Eſq; 2 vols fol.“ The Houſe of Com- 
mons had made an order, 29 Novemb. 1680, that it 
ſhould then be printed ; but it was never printed 'till 
now. The Pleas of the Crown, &c printed in 1678, 
8vo. (as above) was only a plan of this work. 

He left ſeveral other pieces in manuſcript, as, Con- 
© cerning the Secondary Origination of Mankind, fol. 
© Concerning Religion, 5 vols fol.” and many others, 


(a) Mr Wood 
calls him the beſt 
critic of the laſt 
age. Atb. Ox. 
Vol. 1 col. 556. 


* See the title 
page to his Gol- 
den Remains, 
and his Trafts 

| likewiſe. 


(6) There was 
never any who 
went beyond him 
either for ditpu- 
tations or decla- 
maticns. Idem, 


of no great valut : whereof an account may be ſeen at 
the end of his life by Dr Burnet (28) 


LX] By his Will he bequeathed to the ſociety of Lin- 


x” 
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(25) P. tr, & 


coln inn his manuſcript boot, c] They are of ine- 


ſtimable value; as being, Cloſe and Patent Rolls, and 
Charter-Rolls in the time of King John for the clergy : 
the principal matters in the Cloſe and Patent Rolls of 
Henry III. from the gth to the 56th of his reign : 
Cloſe Rolls of King John: Placita de tempore Reg. Fo- 
hannis, Edw. I. Edw. Il. Edw. III. Ric. II. Henr. 
IV. and V. Placita de Banco, Edw. I. ab anno 1 ad 
annum 21 : the Pleas in the Exchequer, ſtyled Commu- 
nia, from 1 to 46 Edw. III. Clole Rolls of Edw. II. 
and [I[, Cloſe and Patent Rolls in the time of Edward 
III Leagues of the Kings, Edw I. II. and III. in 
many volumes. He deſired they ſhould be kept ſafe, 
* and all together, bound in leather, and chained ; 
not lent out or diſpoſed of: only, if any of his pode- 
* rity of that ſociety ſhould deſire to tranſcribe any 
* book, and give good caution to reſtore it again in a 
© prefixed time, they ſhould be lent to him, and but 
one volume at a time. 'T hey are, ſays he, a treaſure 
* that are not fit for every man's view ; nor is every 
man capable of making uſe of them (20). 

[Y] An account of his wives and family, &c ] He 
was twice married. His firſt wife was Anne, daughter 
of Sir Henry Moor of Faley in Berkſhire, by whom be 
had ten Children: the four firſt dyed young, the other 
ſix lived to be all married; and he outlived them all 
except his eldeſt daughter and his youngeſt ſon. The 
name of his eldeſt ton was Robert, to whoſe children 
he left his eſtate. [heir poſterity is ſtill ſeated at Alder- 
ley. Sir Matthew, it, ſeems, was not very happy 
in his children (30). —His ſecond lady was Anne, 
daughter of Mr Joſeph Biſhop of Faley abovementioned. 
She was his own ſervant : and it was upon occaſion of 
his marriage with her, that he made uſe of this ludi- 
crous ſaying, * That there is no wiſdom below the 
« girdle (31). — *: 


HALES{]Jonn], an excellent Divine and Critick (a) uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
appcllation of ever memorable *; ſeems to have been deſcended from a family ot ſome note 
[A] in Somerſctſhire, and was born in that county at the city of Bath in Sc James's pariſh 
anno 1584; where bring put to ſchool, he made a progreſs in grammar learning fo quick 
as to be judged fit for the univerſity at the age of thirteen, and in the beginning of the 
year 1597 being ſent to Oxford, became a ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti-college, where he 
continued for ſome time; and takirg his firſt degree in Arts, ſignalized himſcIf 
giouſly in all his academical excrciſcs (4), and was much famed for his accurate ſkill in the 
Greek language. Such rare talents particularly engaged the attention of Sir Henry Savile 
then Warden of Merton, who always ſtudious to promote the honour and intereſt of his 
ſociety, took care ro bring Mr Hales into it [B]; and in 1605 he was choſen fellow there, 


prodi- 


Vol. I. col. 199. his merit having procured him the firſt place in the election (c). He had not been long 


(c) Mr Wood in 
the place above 
cited intorms us, 
that in this elec- 
tion Mr Hales 
che wed himſelf to 
be a perſon of 
learning above his 


of his abilities (d). 


in this ſtation, when the learned Warden reſolving to make uſe of his aſſiſtance in preparing 
St Chryſoſtom's works for the preſs, had the ſatisfaction to receive continually freſh proofs 
In the interim he was appointed Greek Lecturer in the college, and 
preferred in 1612 to the public lecture of that language in the univerſity (e), Upon the 
death of Sir Thomas Bodley founder of the Bodleian Library, January 28, 1613 (), that 


aze and ſtanding. univerſity determining to interr the corpſe in the moſt ſolema manner, choſe Mr Hales to 


He proceed: d 
Maſter of Arts, 
probably not long 
afterwatds. 


d) Id. ibid. and 
Heylin's Cypria- 
nus Anglicus, 
lib. iy, p. 362. 


(4] Deſcended from à family of ſome note.) This is 
collected from the account of it by Mr Wood, who 
obſerves (1) that our author was a younger fon of John 
Hales (ſteward to the family of the Horners in Somer- 
ſetſhire) eldeſt ſon of Edward Hales of Highchurch in 


(1) Ath. Ox. 
Vol. II. col, 199. 


that county, ſon of John Hales of the ſame place, ſon 


of Richard Hales by his wife the daughter of Beau- 
champ. | 5 12 


Mer ton - college.] The laſt cited author from whom we 
have this particular expreſſes it thus, The prodigious 


_ author's return from Holland, See his account of the Life and Writings of Mr Hales, 
(i) Probably by the intereſt of Sir H. Savile, and allo of Sir Dudley Carlton. Ath. Ox. Vol. ve 


Me _ "mended or imitated (3). 
[J] Sir Henry Sævile took care to bring him into 


make the funeral oration which he ſpoke on the 29th of March (g), and on the 24th cf 
May (+) following was admitted Fellow of Eton- college (i), being then in Holy Orders, 
and a few years after an eminent preacher according to the taſte of thoſe times [C]. 


In 


1618 
&c. p. 3. 


© pregnancy of his parts being diſcovered by the hedge- 
© beaters of Sir Henry Savile, he was encouraged by 
them to ſtand for a fellowſhip in Merton college (2). 
And another author intimating that Sir Henry was uſed 
to do the like in refpe& to all young men who diſtin- 

iſhed themſelves in the nniverſity by their merit, ob- 
erves that the example 


[CJ BA frw' years became an eminent preacher.) 
The firſt ſermon of the collection in his Golden Remains, 
edit. 1659. upon 2 Pet. i. 16. wreſting hard 

> jon 


* 


(29) Burnet in 
the ſame Life, p. 
116, &c. 

See North, as 
above, p. 63. 


(30) North, 23 
above, p. 63. 


(31) Ibid. 


(e) Wood ubi ſu- 
pra. 


(f) Id-m, in 
the artlele 
BOULEY 

[ ſnomas}, 
who it appears 
there was buried 
at the upper end 
of the choir in 
Merton college - 
chapel. 


77) See the 
ſocech, which was 


printed at Oxford 


that year, and a- 
gain in Vit ſe- 
lectorum al quot 
virorum, &c. by 
Dr W, Bates, in 
1681. 4to. 


5) Or elſe the 
4th. Compare 
Gen, Dig. Vol. 
V. p. 783. with 
Vol. VIII. p. 
236. note [B]. 
Des Maizesux is 
miſtaken in fit- 
ing the time of 
this fact after our 
Lond. 1719. 8 vo. 
col. 199. 


2) -i. 


can never be too much com- 


tte lux s account 
of the Lite and 
Writings of ot 
avthor, Lond. 
1719. 870. p. 1. 
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(A) This is evi- 


dent from his et- 
ters, thuugh the P 
contrary is atT-rt- 
ed by two authors 


cited by Mr Des 
Maizeanx, udi 
ſupra, p. $2. in 
the notes. 


(4) Mr Wood. in 
Ath. Ox. Vol. 
II col. 125. firſt 
edition, but tis 
omitted in the ſe- 
cond edition of 
this work. 


(5) Golden Re- 
mains, p. 70. 
edit. 1673. 


2 


fn his letter to 
Archbiſhop Laud, 
See below in te- 
mark [L]. 


(6) In bis letter 
tu Gartbwait 
prefixed to the 
Golden Remains. 


(7) See our au- 
thor's letters to 
Sir Dudley, the 
firſt and third in 
the laſt cited 
piece. 


+ So we are in- 
formed in the 
ace to that 
Collection by Dr 
Pearſon. 


H A I. E S. 


1618 be accompanied Sir Dudley Carlton Embaſſadour to the Hague in quality of cha- 


lain, by which means he procured admiſſion into the ſynod of Dort [D]; and though he 


was not properly a member (+), yet his ſetters to Sir Dudley giving an account of their 
procerdings, are penned with greater reſpect to that aſſembly, than thoſe written on the 
ſame occaſion by Mr Balcanqual Commiſſioner there for the Scottiſh Church [EX], Every 


places of Scripture, which 'tis ſaid was printed in 1617 
at Oxford in 4'o (4) ſeems inferior to none that we have 
of his in any point, and is freer than moſt of them from 
that affected archneſs of argument and quaintneſs of ex- 
preſſion and obſervation, which indeed was the vice of 
the times, and he was a compleat adept therein. It 
will not be amiſs to give one inſtance as a ſpecimen. 
We ſhall take it from his firſt ſermon of Duels preached 
at the Hague before the Embaſſador ; wherein obſerv- 
ing that the Scriptures every where inculcate gentleneſs, 
meekneſs, and peace, he proceeds thus, I he Son of 
God, who is the wiſdom of the Father, and who for 
us men came down from heaven, firſt, and before all 
other virtues, commended this unto the world: for 
when he was born, the ſong of the Angels was, 
Peace upon earth, and good will towards men. All 
his doctrine was peace, his whole life was peaceable, 
and no man heard bit voice in the ſtreets; his laſt le- 
gacy and bequeſt left unto his diſciples was the ſame ; 
Peace, faith he, I leave unto you, my Peace I give 
unto you: as Chriſt ſo Chriſtians.” So far the piety 
and gravity of the preacher is truly admirable, the hearer 
muit needs feel and acknowledge the force of his elo- 
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quence; but this it is that ſerves to make the contraſt 


in what follows ſo much the more conſpicuouſly odious, 
for thus he ſhuts up the argument. In the building of 
* Solomon's temple there was no noiſe of any hammer, 
of any inſtrument of iron; ſo in the ſpiritual building 


and frame of a Chriftian, there is no ſound of iron, 


* no noiſe of any weapons, nothing but peace ard gen- 
© tleneſs (5. Can this be read upon the ſubject of du- 
els without ſuggeſting theſe two lines of Hudibras, 


Ab me what perils do inviron, 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 
In reality, a ſolid and pious ſtrain of reaſoning, pointed 


with ſuch a quaint witticiſm at the «nd, is thereby me- 
tamorphoſed into a compleat piece of drollery. How- 


ever this is no more than a ſingle ſtroke, and the only 


one that diſgraces that ſermon, and ſuch a one too as pro- 
vokes indignation as much as laughter. But whoever 
has the curiofity to peruſe the firſt of the four ſermons 
[not in the Remains] publiſhed in 1673, will find himſelf 
held in a continued twitter throughout. It is abſolute- 
ly a maſter-piece in the art of text-ſplitting fo much 


admired in thoſe days; and as our author was then 


probably young. being alſo, as he tells us himſelf, of a 
gay temper *, it will perhaps not be doing him any 
wrong to ſuppoſe, the review of ſuch a lucky production 
of his own genius could not fail of raifing a ſmile in 
him. Somewhere in theſe ſermons, if I miitake not, 
he tells a tory which naturally ſtarts up on this occa- 
ſion, of Zeuxis the famous Grecian painter, who having 
finiſhed the picture of an old woman exactly to his 
mind, was ſo extremely delighted in viewing the deli- 
cious piece, that he killed himſelf with laughing at it. 
Aſter all, in juftice to our author it muſt be allowed, 
that theſe diſcourſes abound with excellent uncommon 
turns of reaſoning and oratory, as well as curious hifto- 
rical reflections; and in that light are indeed non wul- 
garis monet2, as is intimated by his friend Mr Farindon 
6). 
| [D] He procured admiſſion into the ſynod of Dort.) 
This ſeems to have been his principal view in going to 
Holland with Sir Dudley, who, beſides his brother the 
Biſhop of Landaff firſt Engliſh Commiſſioner, recom- 
mended him to Bogerman Prefident of the Synod, and 
ſome others of the leading men there (7) ; by which 
means he got acquainted with their moſt ſecret delibe- 
rations, and being conſtantly preſent at their open ſeſ- 
fions, he was a witneſs to their public tranſactions, and 
ve an account of every thing in a ſeries of letters to 
the Embaſſador, from whoſe archives they were ob- 
tained, and thence inſerted in his Golden Remains . 
[LE] His letters are more reſpetful to the Synod than 
thoſe of Mr Balcangual.] This appears evidently upon 
the face of the letters; we ſhall give one inſtance as a 
ſpecimen. Mr Balcanqual, ia a letter dated the 13th 


body 


of February (it ſhould be Janoary), 1618, writes in 
theſe terms. © The confuſion here in handling of bufi- 
* neſs is very great; they don't know how to put any 
thing to committees to agree of buſineſs, and then 
* afterward to propound it to the Synod to be 2pproved 
or diſapproved, which hath been the cuſtom obſerved 
in all Councils and Sy nods; bat nothing is known 
'till it be propounded in the Synod, and then there 
are almoſt as many ſeveral voices as heads ; if your 
Lordſhip would give your advice to ſome of the Eſtates 
in this kind, it may be they would apprehend it, and 
we ſhould bring bufineſs to ſome iſſue. 
divines and we (8) have met now three times, and 
we have agreed on the ſame propoſitions, and have 
reſolved to call one of every college of the foreign 
divines, and communicate the fame with them, that 
ſo, if it be poſſible, all we ſtrangers may ſet up, and 
throw down the ſome conclufions. For the Provin- 
cials, for any thing I can ſee, they are fo far ſet againſt 
the Remonſtrants, I wiſh not their perſons as well as 
their opinions, that I am afraid they will not like 
well of our moderation For the diſmiſſion of the 
Remonſtrants, fince your Lordſhip is pleaſed to take 
notice of it, I hope I may without offence fav, that 
it was certainly ſuch as did the Synod much wrong. 
On friday when they ſeemed to yield, then the Ex- 
teri Theologi could not be heard for the continuing 
them in the Synod. Nay the trick which was put 
upon them was a little too palpable : For the Dele- 
gates [of the Eflates General] bad the decree of their 
diſmiſfion written before they came into the Synod. 
Vet our voices were aſked, hoping it ſhould have 
been anſwerable to their decree ; but finding it was 
otherwiſe, without ſo much as laying their heads to- 
gether for conſultation, they publiſhed a decree which 
they brought written with them into the Synad. On 
Monday the late acts of the Remonſtrants incredible 
obſtinacy being read, the Theologi Exteri gave ſuffra- 
ges for their diſmiſſion; only one, to wit Steinius, 
gave a bitter ſentence, their [the foreigners] voices 
being aſked only, who are not above a third part of 
the Synod, they were called in and diſmiſſed with 
ſuch a powdering ſpeech, as I doubt not but your 
Lordſhip hath heard with grief enough. [ proteſt I 
am much afflicted, when I think of it; for if the 
Remonftrants ſhould write, that the Preſident pro- 
nounced a ſentence, which was not the ſentence of 
the Synod, they ſhould not lye. The civil lawyers 
* and canoniſts of France, who write much about the 
* formalities omitted in the Council of Trent, urge 
«* exceptions of leſs moment than theſe ; ſo neither was 
© there above a third part of the voices aſked ex quibas 
« ſententia ferri nequit : neither was the ſentence con- 
* ceived in writ, and approved by the Synod, and the 
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* bitter words in the ſentence were not the words of 


any of the ſuffrages, unleſs that ſome of them were 
* ſpoken by one man only (9).“ Thas Baleanqual, 
whoſe letter is followed by that of Mr Hales, dated 
January , 1618, upon the fame ſubject, viz. the 
diſmiſſion of the Remonſtrants, wherein he relates 
the ſimple matter of fact, without making any re- 
flections thereon, except in the fing'e ſtep of omitting 
to take the votes of the Provincials, for which he offers, 
what was undoubtedly the true reaſon, by way of apolo- 

When the foreigners had ſpoken, ſays he, it 


The Palatine 


(8) That is, the 
Engliſh Commiſ- 
fioners w'th bim- 
lei. Ba ſcanqual 
having, 15 appears 
from the begin- 


ning ot his letter, 


l:tely cb:ained an 
appointment 
from K. Jamey 
to be ind with 
them, to make 
up one. Cr/ley rum 
7 keolovorum 
Magnæ Britan- 
nie, 


(9) Golden Re- 
maine, p. 77. 
4to. 


* was thought ſufficient ; neither did the Præſes proceed 


to aſk the judgment of the Provincials, knowing belike 
before what it was.” The fame caution of ſticking 
barely to the matter of fact is obſerved by him in the 
next letter wrote the day following on the ſame ſubject 
(10) : and he begins a third letter dated 3 January, 
with the gm the Synod, on account of the un- 
becoming heat ſhewn in that proceeding. Thus, 


Right Honourable and my very good Lord, 
The errours of . actions (if they be not very 
© groſs) are with leſs inconvenience tolerated than a- 


* mended. For the danger of alteration, of diſgracing 
or diſabling authority, makes that the fortune of ſuch 
proceedings 


t. 74 0 79 


(It) Ibid. p. 84, 
8. Mr Hales | 
tis true before he 
left Dort grew 
out of humovr 
with the Synod, 
and cenſu:es one 
h flep very frrel/ 3 
but this was only 
an oi det paſſed in 
a private ſeſſion. 
See his laſt let ter 
dat. 7 Feb. 1619. 


(12) Limborch 
in Præſtantium 
ar Eruditorum 
Virorum Erifto- 
Is Eccl.ſiaſticæ 
& Theologica, 
&c. Edit. 2. 
Amt. 1684. fol. 
as alſo the third 
edit. printed in 
1704. 


(11) In bis letter 
above cited. 


(14) Jee Gen. x 
Dict. Vol. VIII. 
p. 236. note LB]. 


(15) Sufferin is of 
the Clergy, Part 


H AL 


CK JS 


body knows the iſſue of that ſynod in general; but the reſult thereof to our author was, 


that he went thither a Calviniſt and returned home an Arminian,. 
copius [F] he grew fond of the Remonſtrants method of theologizing [G], and bei 


* 
* ever well or ill done, they muſt for ever after be up- 
held. The moſt partial ſpectator of our ſynodal acts 
cannot but confeſs,” that in the late diſmiſſion of the 
Remonſtrants with ſo much choler and beat, there 
was a great overſight committed; and that whether 
ve reſpect our common profeſſion of Chriſtianity, gue 
nil niſi juſtum ſuadet & leme ; or the quality of this 
people apt to mutine by reaſon of long liberty, and 
not having learnt to be imperiouſly commanded, in 
which argument the Clergy above all men ought not 
to have read their leſſon. The Synod therefore to 
whom it is not now in integro to look back, and rec- 
tiſie what is amiſs without diſparagement, muſt now 
80 forward, and leave events to God, and for the 
countenance of their action do the beſt they may. 
For this purpoſe have they lately, by deputies ap- 
pointed- for that end, made a declaration of all their 
proceedings unto the States General, from whom 
they have procured a decree in confirmation of them 
* (11).” This inſtance of our author's temper and 
judgment above that of his fellow correſpondent with 
the embaſſador, was afterwards as unawgſdably ſo unde 
ſignedly infinuated by an eminent divine among the Re 
monſtrants in Holland (12), who to ſerve that cauſe, 
publiſned among other letters fifteen of Mr Balcanqual's 
and ſeven of Mr Hales's in Latin, with the following 
account of them prefixed in the preface of his book. 
* Sed & non pauca hic quibus hiſtoriæ veritas explorari 
poteſt, monumenta comparent ; & inter alia in epi- 
ſtolis Johannis Haleſii & Gualtheri Balcanqualli, plu- 
* ra in Synodo Dordracena ſecreto & poſt ſiparium geſta, 
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© ac hactenus orbi Chriſtiano incognita, diductis quaſi 
_ © velis reteguntur, illa autem hic ea fide ac certitudine 


* exhibentur, quæ omnem dubitandi anſam penitus ex- 
« cluduant.” He then informs his reader what the ſta- 
tion of each of them was at the Synod, and proceeds 
to confirm the indiſputable authority of their ſeveral 
accounts by a circumſtance which he deſcribes: in the 
following words, Uterque res eodem quo ſcribebant 
die aut ſaltem hebdomade geſtas, quarum proinde re- 


* cens erat memoria Legato narrat, & Balcanquallus 


* nonnunquam non fine indignatione. 

[F] The diſciple of Epiſcopius.] So Mr Farindon in- 
forms us. You may pleaſe, ſays he to Mr Garthwait 
* (13), to take notice, that in his younger days he was 
* a Calviniſt, and even then when he was employed in 
that Synod [of Dort], and at the well preſſing of St 
John iii. 16 by Epiſcopius there I bid John Calvin 
good night. as he often told me.“ This account is 
confirmed by Mr Montague, one of the truſtees to our 
author's laſt will (14) To the ſame effect is the re- 


mark of Dr Walker (15) who relates that a friend of 


Mr Hales finding him one day reading Calvis's Inſtiau- 
tions, alked him if he was not paſſed that book? to 
which he anſwered, In my younger days I read it to in- 


ii. p. 95. col. 1. form myſelf, but now I read to reform him. But howe- 


Lend. 17 14. ſol. 


ver certain it be that he changed his opinion upon the 
points of the Predeſtinarian controverſy, yet it is not leſs 
certain that he eſteemed it to be no more than an opi- 
nion. For we find him in his ſermons declaring, with 


regard to that diſpute (in which he obſerves the 


Churches were then at variance), that the will of God 


and bis manner of proceeding in Predeſtination is undiſ- 


(16) Sermon on 
Rom, xiv. 1. 
Golden Remains, 


5. 49, 50s 


cernable, and ſhall ſo remain until that day, wherein 
all knowledge ſhall be made perfe&, and that each fide 
in that diſpute had an equally favourable countenance 
of ſcripture, which indeed was herein ambiguous, and 
therefore that the beſt courſe would be, To think that 
* theſe things which with ſome ſhew of probability we 
* deduce from ſcripture are at the beſt but our opinions, 
for that this peremptory manner of ſetting down our 
on concluſions under this high commanding form of 
neceſſary truths, is generally one of the greateſt cauſes 
which keeps the Churches this day ſo far aſunder; 
when as a gracious receiving of each other by mutual 
forbearance in this kind might peradventure bring 
them nearer together (16). This propoſal of a mu- 
tual toleration is ftrenuouſly pleaded for in the ſpeech 
of Epiſcopius at the Synod of Dort, as the only method 
of ſettling theſe differences. It is indeed the main drift 


of that ſpeech, as appears from the abſtract thereof 
VOL. IV. No. 208. 


proceedings admits no regreſs, but being once howſo- 


The convert of Epiſ- 
ng na- 


taken by our author, and printed in his Go/den Remains 
(17). 

[G] He grew fond of the Remonſtrants method of theo- 
logizing.) Befides what is mentioned in the laſt re- 
mark, where we have ſeen him fide with Epiſco- 
pius againſt the then eſtabliſhed doctrine of the Engliſh 
Church, in reſpe& to the prudential neceſſity of the ar- 
ticle concerning Predeſtination (18). There is another 
point generally held to be of much greater importance, 
wherein he ſeems to follow the ſame maſter, at leaſt 
he embraces the ſame opinion with that leading divine 
among the Remonſtrants. I mean the neceſſity of be- 
lieving the article of Chriſt's divinity (19). Here fol- 
lows his doctrine concerning that point. It is in his 
famous tract of Schiſm, where ſpeaking of that ſpecies 
of it, which is occafioned by variety of opinion, he 
expreſſes, himſelf thus. It hath been the common 
« diſeaſe of Chriſtians from the beginning, not to con- 
* tent themſelves with that meaſure of faith, which 

God and ſcriptures have expreſsly afforded us, but 
out of a vain defire to know more than is revealed, 
they have attempted to diſcuſs things, of which we 
can have no light neither from reaſon nor revelation, 
neither have they reſted here ; but upon pretence of 
Church-authority which is none, or tradition, which 
for the moſt part is but figment, they have perempto- 
rily concluded, and confidently impoſed upon others, 
a neceſſity of entertaining concluſions of that nature, 
and to ſtrengthen themſelves have broken out into di- 
viſions and factions, oppoſing man to man, ſynod to 
ſynod, till the peace of the Church vaniſhed, with- 
out all poſſibility of recall. Hence aroſe thoſe an- 
« cient and many ſeparations amongſt Chriſtians, occa- 

ſioned by Arrianiſm, Eutychianiſm, Neſtorianiſm, Pho- 
tinianiſm, Sabellianiſm, and many more both ancient 
and in our time ; all which indeed are but names of 
ſchiſm, howſoever in the common language of the Fa- 
thers, they were called Hereſies. For Hereſy is an act 
of the will, not of reaſon, and is indeed a lye, not a mi- 
ſtake, elſe how could that known ſpeech of Auſtin go 


for true, Errare poſſum, herœticus efſe nolo. Indeed 
Manicheeiſm, Valentinianiſm, Marcioniſm, Maho- 


- 
c 
o 
c 


know that the authors of them received them not, 
but minted them themſelves, and ſo knew that which 
they taught to be a lye. But can any man avouch 
that Arrius and Neſtorius, and others, that taught 
erroneouſly concerning the Trinity, or the perſon of 
our Saviour, did maliciouſly invent what they taught, 
and not rather fall upon it by error and miſtake ? 
till that be done, and that upon good evidence, we 
will think no worſe of all parties than needs we muſt, 
and take theſe rents in the Church to be at the worſt 
but Schiſms upon matter of opinion (20).” We have 
given the paſſage intire, as containing in itſelf a clear 
proof, needing no comment, of the truth of the aſſer- 
tion, that our author held the no neceſſity of believing the 
article of Chriſt's divinity. And that herein he follow- 
ed his maſter Epiſcopius, ſeems probable in that he was 
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turally 


(19) P. 44. & 
leq. Part . 


(18) The reader 
will take notice 
that we are in- 
qui ing here bate- 
ly into the ſact, 
what might pro- 
bably be the oc- 
caſional means o 
fixing eur author 
in theſe ſenti- 
ments, without 
any intention to 
impeach the real 
merit of the ſen- 
timents theme» 
ſelves, 


(19) See Biſhop 


Bull's treatiſe De 
neceſſitate creden- 
di, quod Teſus : 
Chriſtus fit verus 
Deus, contia E- 
piſcopium, 1694+ 
to. 


metaniſm, are truly and properly hereſies. For we 


(20) Tract of 
Schiſm, p. 212, 
& ſeq. among his 
other tracts, 
Lond. 1677. vo. 


of a contrary opinion before he went to Holland, as 


appears from a paſſage in his ſermon on 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
printed as we have already obſerved in 1617, where 
ſpeaking of the abuſe of ſcripture by too much ſubtility 
of wit, as the great fault of the Greek Church, he has 
the following words. The Grecians, till barbariſm 
began to ſteal in upon them, were men of wonderous 


* ſubtility of wit, and naturally over indulgent unto 


* themſelves in this quality. Thoſe deep and iubtile 


* herefies concerning the Trinity, the Divinity of 
* Chriſt, and of the Holy Ghoſt, the union and diviſion 
of the divine ſubſtance and perſons, were all of them 


+. begotten in the heat of their wits, yea by the ftrength 


* of them were they conceived and born and brought 
to that growth, that if it had been poſſible for the 
gates of Hell to prevail againſt the Church, they 
* would have prevailed this way ; wherefore as God 
dealt with his own land, which being ſometimes the 
* mirrour of the world for fertility and abundance of 
* all things, now lies ſubject to many eurſes, and eſpe- 
* cially to that of barrenneſs ; ſo at this day is it with 
* Greece, where ſometimes was the flow and luxury of 
* wit, now is there nothing but extreme barbariſm and 


27 2 « ſtopidity, 
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{21} Goldeh Ne- 
mains, p. 7. 8. 


(22) Cyprianus 
Anglicus, ubi 
ſupra. 


(23) Preface to 
the Colden Re- 
mains. 


(24) Mr Garth- 
wait, to whom 
this is addreſſed 
in aletter referred 
to above, 


(25) Ath. Ox. 
Vol. II. col. 200, 


(26) Account, 
Kc. p. 4. & ſeq. 
in note [3]. 


(27) Vol. V. p · 
703. in note £]. 


(23) I mean with 
regard to Des 
Maizeaux's Ac- 
count, &c. p. 26, 
note [G]. Dr 
Birch has added 
Dr Sam. Ward 
one of the Com- 
mithoners at 
Dort. See Ucher's 
Life, &c. by 
Parr, let. 181. 
p. 473. edit. 
Lond. 1686. fol. 
But theſe gentle- 
men mention on- 
ly one of theſe 
books, intitled 
Drſquifitto brewts, 
&c. Thecther 
called D. ſſertatio 
de Pace & Con- 
cordia cc i æ, 
is aſcribed to our 
author by Mr 
Wood, ubi ſupra, 
ook 202. -_ 


(29) About the 
year 1638, when 
Dr Heyhn ob- 
ſerves that Arch- 
biſhop Laud was 
particularly buſi- 
ed in ſupp eſſing 
Socinian tovks, 
as is likewiſe re- 
marked by Des 
Maizeaux in ano- 
ther place, viz. 
in Account, p. 
26. note [G. 
And the Canons 
of 1640 are ub - 
ſer ved by Lord 
Clarendon to 
contain more ex- 
preſs declarations 
againſt Socioian- 
iſm than are made 
dy any other 
Church. Cla- 
rendon againft 
Creſſy, p. 190, 
or thereabouts, 
Lond, 1674. 8vo. 
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turally of an open frank diſpoſition [H], he both talked and wrote in ſuch a ſtyle as 


brought him under ſome ſuſpicion of leaning a little to Socinianiſm [1]. Bu 


ſtupidity, —— God as it were putpoſely plaguing 
their miſerable poſterity with the extreme want of 
that, the abundance of which their fathers did fo 
wantonly abuſe (21). 

[HJ Of a frank and open diſpoſition ] Dr Heylin 
tells us (22), that as he was a man of infinite reading, 
ſo had he not leſs ingenuity ; being free of iſcourk 
and as communicative of his knowledge as the celeſtial 
bodies of their light and influences. Biihop Pearſon 


likewiſe obſerves, that though no ſollicitations of his 


friends who often urged him to it, could prevail with 
him to write any thing for the public, yet that he can- 
not be accuſed for hiding his talent, being ſo communi- 
cative, that his chamber was a church and his chair a 
pulpit (23). We are informed too by Mr Farindon, 
ſpeaking of the letters written by him, that he had 
much trouble in that kind from ſeveral friends ; and, 
continues he, I heard him ſpeak of that friend's letter 
you (24) mention pleaſantly, Mr —-, He ſets up tops, 
and I muſt aubip them for him. Laſtly to the ſame purpoſe, 
Mr Wood tells us, that being highly eſteemed by learn- 
ed men beyond and within the ſeas, he ſeldom failed 
to receive letters every week, wherein his judgment 
was defired as to ſeveral parts of learning (25). 

[1] He wrote in ſuch a flyle as brought him under the 
ſuſpicion of leaning to Socinianiſm.] 45 
he was ſuſpected of Socinianiſm it is even notorious and 
has been obſerved already by Des Maizeaux (26), (and 
after him by Dr Birch in the General Dictionary) (27) who 
has ſufficiently expoſed that part of the charge which 
made him the author of two books actually written by 
profeſſed Socinians. Theſe are (1.) Brewis Diſguiſitio an 
& quomodo vulgo dicti Evangelici Pontificios ac nomina- 
tim Val. Magni de Acathalicorum credendi regula Judi- 
cium ſolide atque evidenter refutare queant. Eleuibero- 
poli apud Godfridum Philalethium, 1633, 12mo. (2) 
Diſſertatio de Pace & Concordia Eccleſiæ | edita per Ire- 
acum Philalethen] Eleutberopoli, 1628, 12mo. The firſt 
of theſe pieces was written by Joachimus Stegmannus 
a Socinian Divine, and the other by Przipcovius a Poliſh 
Knight and an Unitarian, as appears from Sandius's 
Bibliotheca Anti trinitariorum, p. 123, 132, 133. 
Who obſerves that this letter had been aſcribed to Epi/- 
copius. So far is clear on the fide of Mr Des Maizeaux, 
who goes on thus. For the reſt it is not unlikely but 
what gave occaſion 10 attribute theſe books to Mr 
Hales, was the general principles they are grounded 
upon, viz. having no rule of faith but the ſcripture 
explained according to ſound reaſon, and allowing all 
Chriſtian communions an equal right to interpret the 
ſcripture to the beſt of their judgment, and to order 
their government and diſcipline accordingly ; that 
theſe general principles, I ſay, were agreeable to 
Mr Hales's notions, as they are, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, principles common to all Proteſtants, but ex- 
* Plained and inſiſted upon with more freedom and in 
a particular manner by our author This conjecture 
evidently points to Dr Heylin, who ſtands principal 
in the liſt of thoſe who have laid theſe books to our 
author's charge (28), and whoſe notions of Church 
power are aſſerted to be very different from thoſe of 
Mr Hales. Now though we ſhould allow all this to 
be true, yet it may be obſerved that the truth, as it 
ftands in the paſſage juſt cited, isa little unfairly repre- 
ſented, though perhaps not deſignedly. For the charge 
of Socinianiſm might very well take it's riſe from the 
danger that was then particularly apprehended from 


the ſpreading of Socinian principles, ſince at ſuch a 


juncture (29), the ſingular freedom and particular man- 
ner uſed by our author, would be unavoidably watched 
with a more jealous eye, which in ſome things too might 
find matter to ſuſpect him inclining that way. 
tract concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
having obſerved, that generally the reformed divines do 
falſly report that holy action, whether you regard the 
eſſence or uſe thereof, and given ſome inſtances of both 
reſpects, he proceeds thus. Now all theſe millakes 
and errors have riſen upon ſome ungrounded and 
fond practices crept long ſince (God knows how) 
into the Church, and as yet not ſuffictently purged 
out. I will be bold to inform you what it is, which 
is Tparer , the main. fundamental fallacy 
whence all theſe abuſes have ſprung. There hath 
been a fancy of long ſubſiſtence in the Churches, that 


to the fact that 


would be perfect without any, concludes his a 


In bis 


* in the communion there is ſomething given beſides 
* bread and wine, of which the numerality given men 
into which the bread is tranſubſtantiated, ſome fay it 
is the ſame body with which the bread is conſubſtan- 
tiated : ſome, that the bread remaining what it was, 
there — with it to the ſoul, the real body of God 
in a ſecret unknown manner. Some, that a further 
degree of faith is ſupplied us: others, that ſome de- 
gree of God's grace, whatever it be, is Exhibited, 
which otherwiſe would be wanting. All which 
variety of conceits mult needs fall out, as having no 
other ground but conjeure weakly founded. To 
ſettle you therefore in your judgment, both of the 
thing itſelf, and of the true uſe of it, I will commend 
to your conſideration theſe few propoſitions. Firſt, 
In the communion there is nothing given bnt bread 
and wine. Secondly, The bread and wine are ſigns 
indeed, but not of any thing there exhibited, but of 
ſomewhat given long ſince, even of Chriſt given for us 
upon the croſs ſixteen hundred years ago and more. 
Thirdly, Jeſus Chriſt is eaten at the communion table 
in no ſenſe, neither ſpirit 
done there, nor really, neither metaphorically nor 


bread) is called Chriſt by a metaphor ; but it is eaten 
truly and properly. Fourthly, The ſpiritual eating 
of Chriſt is common to all places as well as the Lord's 
table. Laſt of all, the uſes and ends of the Lord's 
ſupper can be no more than fuch as are mentioned in 

the ſcriptures, and they are but two. Firſt, The 

commemoration of the death and paſſion of the Son 

of God ſpecified by himſelf at the inſtitution of the 

ceremony, Secondly, To teſtify our union with 
Chriſt and communion one with another; which end 
St Paul hath taught us. In theſe few concluſions the 
whole doctrine and uſe of the Lord's ſupper is fully ſet 
down, and whoſo leadeth you beyond this, doth but 
abuſe you. Quieguid ultra guæritur non intelligitur 
* (30).' He had before argued againſt the neceſſity of 
uſing any words of conſecration, or their having any 

force to that purpoſe, and maintaining that the action 
ment 


fee no 
great harm could enſue, were they [the words of in- 


* ttitution] quite omitted. Certainly thus mach good 
would follow, that ſome part (though not a little 
one) of the ſuperſtition that adheres to that action by 
* reaſon of an ungrounded conceit of the neceſſity and 
force of the words in it, would forthwith pill of and 
fall away (31).“ Such as are acquainted with the con- 
troverſies on this ſubject, need not be told, that theſe 
tenets are maintained by the Socinians, in conſequence 
of their doctrine concerning the perſon and office 
of Chrift, and the ordinary reader may find it particu- 
larly ſhewn in each article by Dr Waterland, who 
likewiſe expreſsly takes notice of our author's unortho- 
dox opinion in one of them (32). He is treating of 
the ſanctify ing grace conferred in the Euchariſt againſt 
the Socianians, and having anſwered other objections, 
he concludes thus. Some perhaps may think it an 
© objection to what has been pleaded, that grace is alſo 
« promiſed ſometimes to prayer, ſometimes to faith, 
and ſometimes to hearing, and therefore is not pecu- 
* liar to the facraments. For it has been ſ , 
that the /piritaal eating of Chriſt is COMMON to all 
places as well as to the Lordi table (33). This I 
* have touched upon before, and ſhall only add here, 
that we do not conſine God's grace to the ſacraments, 
neither do we aſſert any peculiar grace as appropriate 
to them only, but what we aſſert is ſome peculiar de- 
« gree of the ſame graces, or ſome peculiar certainty or 
conſlancy as to the effect, in the due uſe of thoſe means 
© (34).' To conclude, there ſeems to be no good grounds 
for the inſinuation that it was only our author's particu- 
larly free manner of handling the Popiſh controverſy, 
which occaſioned the cenſure of Socinianiſm, neither 
does Mr Des Maizeaux produce any inſtance to confirm 
it. A liberal freedom was apparently the natural turn of 
his genius, and he might be more eaſy in indulging it 
on thoſe occaſions, in the view of letting his ſmart an- 
tagonilts fee, that as he was a match at leaſt for them in 
ſubtlety of reaſoning, ſo he knew how to return their 
ſcorn with a ſuitable ſtile of contempt (35). 

| [X] He 
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thus. * And in truth to ſpeak my opinion, 


t however 
. | 1 G that 


have not yet agreed: ſome ſay it is the body of God 


ually by virtue of any thing 
literally. Indeed that which is eaten (I mean the 


(30) Traft on 
the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Sup- 
per among his 
Tracts in 1677, 
vo. p. 58 to 62. 


(37) Ibid. p. 47. 


(32) Viz. the 
4th. See his 
Review of the 
Doctrine of the 
Eucharift, &c. 
chap. x. p. 423, 
424. Lond. 
1737. do. 


(33) Here he re- 
fers in the mar- 
gin to Halcs's 
Tract, p. 57 · 


(34) To confirm 
this he quotes the 
following word: 
of Voſſius de Sa- 
cramentis, p. 
25. Verbum & 
Sacramenta in es 
conventunt, quod 
ambo gratiam re- 
gererationts nffe- 
runt & exbibeant, 
ſed quod nannun- 
uam Sacramentis 
peculiariter ad- 
ſeribi videtur. id 
inde et quad fides 
in Sacraments 
banc gratiam vi- 
deat clarius, ap- 
prebendat ſortius, 
teneat cert ius. 


(35) The like 
apology in re ſpect 
to another ot out 
authot's Tracts, 
The power af the 
keys, is offered by 
Des Maizeaux * 
kimflt. Ace- 
count, P · 81. 
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that be, tis certain that he gave into the opinion of thoſe who were after wards called La- 
ticadinarians. His ſentiments in that reſpect were expreſſed very unreſervedly, in the 
{mall tract which he wrote for the ufe of his friend Mr Chillingworth (7), about the year (ö) Ath- oe. 

1636, concerning Schiſm, &c. [K] ; and being informed that Archbiſhop Laud was diſpleaſed . LI. or 203. 


up a vindication of himſelf, which he addreſſed in a letter to his Grace 


[L}, who in 1638 ſent for him to Lambeth, and after a conference of ſeveral hours appears 


[K] He gave into the opinion of the Latitadinerians, 
as appears by bis traft of Schiſm.) This has never been 
denied, and indeed is evident beyond all contradiction, 
from the following paſſages — tract. Were litur- 
gies and public forms of ſervice ſo framed, ſays he, as 
© that they admitted not of icular and private fan- 
cies, but contained only things as in which all 
Chriſtians do agree, Schiſms on opinion were utterly 
vaniſhed. For conſider of all the liturgies that either 
are or ever have been, ang remove from them what- 
ſoever is ſcandalous to any party, and leave nathing 
but what all agree on, and the event ſhall be, that 
the public ſervice and honour of God ſhall no ways 
ſuffer : whereas to load our public forms with the pri- 
vate fancies upon which we differ, is the moſt ſove- 
reign way to perpetuate ſchiſm unto the world's end. 
Prayer, confeſſion, ; thankſgiving, reading of ſcrip- 
tures, expoſition of ſcripture, adminiftration of fa- 
craments in the plaineſt and fimpleſt manner, were 
matter enough to furniſh out a ſufficient liturgy, tho 
nothing either of private opinion or of Church 
of garments, of preſcribed geſtures, of imagery, of 
muſic, of matter concerning the dead, of many ſu- 
perfluities which creep into the Churches under the 
name and order of decengy, did inter poſe itſelf. For 
to charge churches and liturgies with things unneceſ- 
ſary, was the firſt beginning of all ſuperſtition, and 
when ſcruples of conſcience began to be made or pre 
tended, then ſchiſms began to break in. 
toal guides and fathers of the Church would be a little 
ſparing of incumbring churches with ſuperflaities, and 
not over rigid either in reviving obſolete cuſtoms, or 
impoſing new, there would be far leſs danger of 
ſchiſm or ſuperſtition ; and all the inconvenience, 
likely to enſue, would be but this, they ſhould in ſo 
doing yield alittle to the imbecillities of inferiours ; 
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* a thing which St Paul would never have refuſed to 


(36) Trac of do (36).” After this ſpeaking of ſchiſm, occafioned 
Schiſm, p. 215 by epiſcopal ambition, and particularly the ſuperiority 
to 218. of biſhops in different ſees, he declares that it had been 
from time to time a great treſpaſſer againſt the Church's 
peace, and was now the final ruin of it. The Eaft 
and the Weſt, through the fury of two prime biſhops, 
being irremediably ſeparated without all hope of re- 
concilement. And beſides, continues he, all this 
* miſchief, it is founded in a vice contrary to all humi- 
lity, without which no man ſhall ſee his Saviour: for 
they do but abuſe themſelves and others, that would 
perſuade us, that biſhops by Chriſt's inſtitution have 


rence ; or that any biſhop is ſuperiour to another, 
further than poſitive order agreed upon amongſt Chri- 
: ſtians hath preſcribed. For we have believed him 
ther high nor low, and that in giving honow every 
man ſhould be ready to prefer another before himſelf, 
which ſayings cut off all claim moR certainly to fupe- 
riority by title of Chriſtianity, except men can think, 
that theſe things were ſpoken only to poor and private 
men. Nature and religion agree in this, that neither 
of them hath a hand in this heraldry of /erundum /ub 
& /upra, all this comes from compoſition and agree- 
ment of men among themſelves. Wherefore this 
abuſe of Chriſtianity to make it lacquey to ambition, 
is a vice for which I have no extraordinary name of 
ignominy, and an ordinary, I will not give it, leſt 
you ſhould take fo tranſcendent a vice to be but tri- 
© vial (37).” Theſe paſſages are quoted by Dr Stilling- 
fleet in his Irenicum (38), as ſerving his purpoſe in that 
treatiſe wrote plainly in the view of promoting the Com- 
prehenfion, and 40 the Doctor we may add another 
gentleman who will not perhaps take it wrong to be 
e ee eee, me ttiled the Alefius naſtri temporis, and who having de- 
3 clared his opinion in favour of moderation, proceeds 
them Lich the thus. And now if men ſhould ſay I perſwade to in- 
bighes cloginme + differency, I muſt bear e I am — 
of our author, to « yet without remedy as they are; for patience wi 

wn I —— and reaſon cannot cure them The words 


happens they are : : . . 
"why de. are borrowed from a pious, ingenious, earned, chari- 
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(37) Ibid. p. 1 
224, 225. 


(33) B. I. e. vi. 
And the doctor, 
28 is uſual on 
ſuch occafions to 
a brother mili- 


If the ſpiri- 


any ſuperiority over other men farther than of reve- 


that hath told us, That in Fe/us Chriff there it nei- 


ro 


table, and fweet tempered Biſhop,who with a noble can- 
dour and generous openneſs, pleads the cauſe of liberty of 
propheſying, and who never was cenſured for it by any 
man worth the mentioning (39), though probably he was (30) Biſhop Tay* 
reviled by thoſe who called | illotfon an Atheiſt If theſe 
two excellent prelates, and Eraſmus, and Chillingworth, 
and John Hales, and Locke, and Epiſcopius, and Gro- 
tius,—had been contemporaries, and had met together 
freely to determine the im portant queſtion. ¶ hat makes 
a man a Chriſiian, and what profeſſion of faith ſhould 
be deemed ſufficient, they would probably have agreed, 
notwithſtanding the diverfity of opinion they might all 


have had in ſome theological points (40). 
was 


In reality it 
the Latitudinarian (and not the pretended Socinian) 


principles advanced in this tract of ſchiſm, which oc- 
caſioned fo much notice to be taken of it by the writers 
on each fide in that controverſy. As is evident by the 
account of them in the Ath. Oxon. under our author's 
article, and more largely in Des Maizeaux's account of Hiftory, Vol. I. 
his life, &c. 


[LI He wrote an apologetical letter to Archbißbep 


Land.] This remarkable letter was firſt printed in Dr 
Hare's Difficulties and di ſcanragamenti, Qt. 7th Edition 


1716, 8vo. 


of the ſeveral paſſages cenſured in his tract, therefore 
being given only piece-meal by Mr Des Maizeaux, and 
in the General Dictionary we ſhall preſent the reader 
with an extract from it, in the order it lies, as follows. 
He begins thus, Whereas of late an abortive diſcourſe 
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indited by me for the uſe of a private friend, hath 
without lawful paſs wandered abroad, and miſtaking 
it's way 1s arrived at your Grace's hands : I have 
taken the boldneſs to preſent myſelf before you in be- 
half of it, with this either apology or excuſe indiffe- 
rently, being reſolved in «tramwis aleam, to beg 
either approbation or your pardon. Whatſo- 
ever there is in that ſchedule, which may ſeem apt to 
give offence, conſiſts either in phraſe and manner of 
expreſſion, or in the conceits and things themſelves 
there preſſed and inſiſted upon. For the firft, who- 
ſoever has the misfortune to read it, ſhall find in it 
for ftile ſome thi over-familiar and ſubruſtick, 
ſome things more ſour and fatyrical. For theſe my 
apology is but this, that your Grace would be pleaſed 
to into conſideration, firſt, what the liberty 
might entice me to. Secondly, I am by genius open 
and uncautelous, and therefore ſome pardon might be 
afforded to harmleſs freedom and gaiety of ſpirit, ut- 
terly devoid of all diſtemper and malignity. Thirdly, 
ſome part of the theme I was to touch upon, was 
(or at leaſt ſeemed to me) of ſo ſmall and inconfider- 
able a moment, and yet hath raiſed that noiſe and 
tumult in the Church, that I confeſs it drew from me 
that indignation which is there expreſſed. For all 
theſe things which I have above touched upon, my 
anſwer is, iscumbant in ſpongiam, and I could hear- 
tily wiſh, (for in the caſe I am, I have nothing but 
good wiſhes to help me) that they into whoſe hands 
that paper is unluckily fallen, would favour me ſo 
much as to ſpunge them out.” After this declaration 


he proceeds concerning the things diſcufſed in that pam 
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phlet, I humbly beg leave before I come to particu- 


lars, to ſpeak for myſelf thus much in general. If they 
be errors which I have there vented (as perchance 
they are) yet my will bath no part in them, and 
they are but the iſſues of unfortunate inquiry. Galen 
that great phyſician ſpeaks thus of himſelf, Eye 
ur o dro ev 39s, ac. I know not how, fays 
that worthy perſon, even from my youth up in a won- 
derful manner, whether by divine inſpiration, or by 
fury and poſſeſſon, or however you may pleaſe to 
ſtyle it, I have much contemned the opinion of 
the many ; but truth and knowledge I have above 
meaſure affected; verily perſuading myſelf, that 2 
fairer, more divine fortune could never befall a man. 
Some title, ſome claim, I may juſtly lay to the words 
of this excellent perſon ; for the purſuit of truth 


£ hath been my only care, ever fince I firſt underſtood 


* the meaning of the word. For this I have forſaken 


© all 
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lor's Liberty of 
Propheſying is 
joy ned in the | 
ſame cenſure with 
that of Mr 
Hales's Tract of 
Schiſm, in & 
piece intitled Mr 
Hales's Tract of 
Schiſm, &c. ex- 
amined and cen- 
ſured, Lond. 
1678. No. by 
Mr Tho. Long» 


40) Remarks 
2 Eccleſiaſtical 


in preface, - 40, 
41. Land. 1751. 
vo. 


It contains our author's own fentiments 
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5 {1 1 
G He ſucceeded to have been reconciled to him N 


Dr James Row- 
landſon, wo 
died on the gth 
of May. Ath. 
Ox. Vol. I. col. 
670. and Mr 
Hales's patent 
bears date May 
23. Walker's 
Sufferings of the 
Clergy, p. 94+ 
C. 1. 


14.1) No preacher 
. makes frequenter 
or better ule of 
the Fathers than 
our author does 
in his ſermons, 


and generally 


with that judg- 
ment and impar- 


tiality for which 


he was diſtin- 
guiſhed. Vet in 
one of theſe he 
carries their au- 
thority ſo high, 
as to ſubſcribe to 
the truth of the 
miracle of the 
thundring legion. 
A degree of cre- 
dulity which 
would not be 
thought very ju- 


dicious at this 


time of day. 
Sermon on Duels 
in Golden Re- 

: mains, P · 8o, 
3r, 


4) In Cypria- 
nus Anglicus, ad 
anno 1633, 
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], telling him that he might have any preferment that 


Jas 1 COTS 
1 4 


he pleaſed, which was modeſtly declined by him; yet a Canonry of Windſor was preſſed 
upon him the next year in ſuch a manner, be thought himſeif obliged, though unwilling, 
to accept it [N], and was inſtalled June the 27th 1639:(#) ; however he enjoyed it only 
for two years *till the beginning of the civil wars in 1642'(n).: And the ſame year- his 


tract of Schiſm was printed in one large ſheet in 4to. without his conſent, being thought 


all hopes, all friends, all deſires, which might biaſs' 
me, and hinder me from driving right at what [ 
aimed. For this I have ſpent my money, my means, 
my youth, my age, and all I have ; that I might re- 
move from myſelf that cenſure of Tertullian fuo vitro 
quis quid ignorat. If with all this coſt and pains, my 
purchaſe is but error; I may ſafely ſay to err hath 
coſt me more, than it hath many to find the truth ; 
and truth itſelf ſhall give me this teſtimony at laſt, 
that if I have miſt of her, it is not my fault, but my 
misfortune. And howſoever I may have miſcaſt 
ſome parcels of my account, yet am I molt certain 
that the ſum total is right, for it amounts to no more 
than that precept of the apoſtle. As far as it is poſ- 
* fible have peace with all men; and ſurely there can 
* be no great harm in the premiſes, where the conclu- 
* fion is nothing elſe but peace.” Theſe things being 
premiſed, he goes on. All that may ſeem to lie open 
* to exception, is compriſed under two general heads : 
my carriage, 1. Towards antiquity, 2. Towards au- 
thority. He anſwers firſt thoſe who thought he had 
been too ſharp in cenſuring antiquity beyond that 
good reſpect which is due unto it (41). And as to 
authority, whereas in one point ſpeaking of Church 
authority. I bluntly added, [which is none}. I 
muſt acknowledge it was uncautiouſly ſpoken, and 
being taken in a generality is falſe, though as it re- 
fers to the occaſion, which there I fell upon, 'tis as 
I think I may ſafely ſay moſt true. By Church au- 
thority, I do not mean the juriſdiction of ecclefiaſti- 
cal perſons in Church cauſes or matter of fact, 


have the ſame authority, as any other have to whom 
power of juriſdiction is committed. I heir conſiſto- 
ries, their courts, their determinations ſtand upon as 
warrantable evidence, as the deciſions of other benches 
and courts do. But what I vifibly meant was the 
deciſion of eccleſiaſtical perſons in point of Church 
queſlions and diſputable opinions. I count in point 
of deciſion of theſe, if I ſay of the authority of the 
Church that it was none, I know no adverſary that I 
have, the Church of Rome only excepted ; for this 
cannot be true, except we make the Church judge of 
controverſies; the contrary of which, we generally 
maintain againſt that Church. Now it plainly ap- 
pears, that upon this occaſion I ſpake it; for be- 
ginning to ſpeak of ſchiſm ariſing by reaſon of ambi- 
guous opinion, I brought in nakedly thoſe words, 
which gave occaſion of offence ; which if I had 
ſpoken with due qualification, I had not erred at all. 
Again, whereas I did too plainly deliver myſelf az 
origine dominii, and denied it to be founded either in 
nature or religicr. ; I am very well content to put off 
the deciſion of this point till Elias comes; fince it is 
but a point of meer ſpeculation, which in common 
life and uſe hath no place at all. And whether do- 
minion in civilibus or in ſacris, be zTig:s & c. or 
comes in by divine right, it concerns them to look 
to, who have dominion committed to them : To 
others whoſe duty it is to obey (and myſelf above all 
who am beſt contented to live and diea poor and pri- 
vate man) it is a ſpeculation merely uſeleſs; ſave only, 
that what is commanded to private perſons by their 
« ſuperiors, may be done with good conſcience.* Laſt- 
ly, he vindicates himſelf againſt ſome perſons, who by 
reaſon of the paſſage cited in the preceding note, where- 
in he ſharply takes epiſcopal ambition, ſuſpected that 
in his heart he did ſecretly lodge a malignity againft 
the epiſcopal order, and that under pretence of taxing 
the ancients, he ſecretly laſhed at the then preſent 
times; ſhewing that he had not given the leaſt pre 
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tence for ſuch an imputation : and concludes by rejoy- 


cing at the happy condition of Epiſcopacy in the Church 
of England, as it was then, and had been ſettled for 
well near one hundred years. 

[M] The Archbiſhop after a conference at Lambeth 
ſeems to have been reconciled to him.) The beſt account 
we have of this much talked of conference, is that 
given by Dr Heylin (42), of which the ſubſtance i, 


wherein the ſaid perſons in cafes of their cognizance 


zealous and ſteady 


tO 


That the Archbiſhop, intent to prevent the ſpreadin 
of Socinianiſm, had directed the ſuppreſſing all boo 
of that kind imported from abroad. That one of 
theſe called D:/quifitio 's, was commonly aſcribed 
to Hales of Eton. That there paſſed alſo up and 
down a Diſcourſe of > in MS. levelled chiefly a- 
gainſt the authority Me Church, which being dif- 
perſed about this time { 1638], gave the Archbiſhop oc- 
caſion to ſend for him to Lambeth, in hope to gain the 
man whoſe abilities he was well acquainted with. 
About nine o'clock in the morning, he came to know 
his Grace's pleaſure, who took him into his garden, 
giving orders not to be diſturbed upon any occaſion. 
There they continued in diſcourſe till the bell rang to 
prayers, and after prayers till dinner was ready, and af- 
ter that too, till the coming in of the Lord Conway 
and ſome other perſons of honour, put a neceſſity upon 
ſome of his ſervants to give him notice how the time 
had paſſed away. So in they came high coloured, and 
almoſt panting for want of breath ; enough to ſhew that 
there had been ſome heats between them not then fully 
cooled, I was chance, continues he, to be there that 
* day (43), and I found Hales very glad to ſee me (44), 
* as being himſelf a meer ſtranger there, and unknown to 
all. He told me afterwards, that he found the Arch- 
biſhop (whom he knew before for a nimble diſputant) 
to be as well verſed in books as buſineſs, that he had 
been ferreted by him from one hole to another, till 
there was none left to afford him any further ſhelter, 
that he was now reſolved to be orthodox, and declare 
himſelf a true ſon of the Church of England, both for 
doctrine and diſcipline. That to this end he had ob- 
tained leave to call himſelf his Grace's chaplain, that 
naming him in his public prayers for his lord and 
patron, the greater notice might be taken of the alte- 
ration. Thus was Hales gained unto the Church, 
and gained a good preferment in it; promoted not 
* long after by the Archbiſhop's commendation to a 
« prebend at Windfor, and to hold the ſame by ſpecial 
« diſpenſation. with his place in Eton.” Mr Des 
Maizeaux, thinking this too ſevere upon our author's 
memory, hath ſpent more thawthirty pages (45), in 
labouring to invalidate it, which ſurely was altogether 
needleſs upon the plan of his piece, fince Mr Hales's 
letter to the Archbiſhop, compared with the ſubſequent 
conduct of each, and the well known temper and prin- 
ciples of Dr Heylin, furniſh the beſt key for interpreting 
his narrative. We ſhall only obſerve in regard to Mr 
Hales's ſaying, he was reſokved to be orthodox, and to 
declare himſelf a true ſon of the Church of England ; 
that in ſuch a ſpeech, according to the known language 
of thoſe times, the word orthodox was not oppoſed to 
the heretic, as Mr Des Maizeaux apprehended, but 
the puritan (46), and is explained in the followin 
words, a true ſon of the Church, &. which ſet forth a 
advocate thereof, the word true 
being oppoſed to falſe, in the ſenſe only of /ukewarm. 
But ſuch miſtakes are pardonable in a foreigner, not 
acquainted with the critical hiſtory of our language. 
[NN He accepted the Canonſhip of Windſor unwil- 
lingly.} We owe this particular to the General Dic- 
tionary (47), where it is related as follows. As to 
Mr Hales's being diſcontented (48), he was ſo far 
from it, that he would willingly have waved the 
© Prebend of Windſor when it was ſent to him, 
* knowing nothing of it by Archbiſhop Laud ; and h 

* would have refuſed it, but that it was preſented to 
© him at a public dinner among many friends, who 
* perſuaded him to the contrary. Archbiſhop Laud 
did alſo ſend for him, and told him he might have 
* what preferment he pleaſed, and he anſwered, JF ie 
* pleaſe your Grace, I have what I defire' Mr Des 
Maizeaux (p. 18.) tells ns, that our author aſſiſted 
the Archbiſhop in preparing the edition of his book 
againſt Fiſher the Jeſuit, which was printed this year, 
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but no authority is produced to vouch the truth of this Poſed 


fact, only we are referred to compare A. C's objections 
in that work, with ſome pieces of Mr Hales. © 


[0] He 


(n) Gen. Dict. 
where laſt cited, 


(43) He way 
chaplain to the 
Archbiſhop, 


(44) The doctor 
calls Mr Hales | 
his dear friend in 
the Quinquarticu- 
lar Hiſtory, Part 
I. chap. v. 87 
and 10. 


(45) Viz. from 
p- 27 to p. 35 in 
note [G] againſt 
Dr Heylin the 
principal, and 
from 35 to 58 
againft his fol- 
lowers. I. Dr 
Sam Parker, in 
his Reproof to 
the Rehearſal 
tranſpoſed, 
Lond. 1673. 

vo. II. Tho. 
Long, in a piece 
mentioned alrea- 
dy in remark 
[XI. III. Mr 
Wood, in the 
firſt ed. tion of his 
Ath. Ox. Vol. 
I. col. 124. IV. 
Dr Walker, in 
Sufferings of the 
Clergy, &c. 
Lond. 1714. fol. 


8 Part II. p. 95. 


V. Mr Echard, 
in his Hiftory of 
England, Lond. 
1718. fol. Vol. 
II. p. 140. 


(46) And be 
might have ob- 
ſerved that this 
ſpeech of cur au- 
thor's was ſo un- 
der ſtood by Mr 
Wood, Ath. Or. 
ol. II. col. 200. 


(47) Vol. vil. 
p. 236, note 


[8]. 


(43) Mr Wood 
is hereby correc- 
ted, who ia the 
article of our au« 
t cal. 204. 


this ſup- 
diſcontent 


as one cauſe of 
Mr Hales's wri- 
ting his Tract of 
Schiſm. 


(o) See Wood 
where laſt cited, 
and Des Mai- 

zeauxy and Gen 


thor's article. 


Pivbably at 
_ Dicken- 
ſon's Houle. See 
our author's Will 
in remark [R. 


(4) Gen. Dit. ib. 


„ The En- 
gage nent was 
enacted ia 1648 
or 1649. It was 
an oath tv b: 
faithful to the 
Commonwealth 
of England »8 
then eflabiiſhed, 
without a King 
cr Houle of 
Lords. 


(* He refaſcd 
100 pounds a year 
with bis diet and 
ſervant, and 2 
couple of borſes, 
which was offer- 
ed him by that 
gentleman. Ath. 
Ox. ubi ſupta. 


155 (s) He ſcems to 


have reſided at 
D.ck:nfon's 
houſe that year 
ꝛ gain. 

e) The lady's 
name was Salter 
(Fſter as Mr 
Wood imagined 
to Dr Duppa Pi- 
hop of Sarum)» 


40) Ibid, col. 
200. 


(55) Aceount of 
Mr Hales's Life 
and Writings, ubi 
ſupra, p. 61, 62. 
note [K ]. 


(5 1) Ibid. in the 
texts 


(52) See a copy 
of the Will in 


Rem. [R]. 


(23). Gen. Dict. 
Vol. VII. as laſt 
cited, 


(54) Vol. II. 
p. 226, 2d edit. 


(55) She was not 
then married to 
Powney, but 
Dickenſon's wi- 
dow, as app 


by the Will in 
the following re · 
mark, She mar- 
tied Simon Pow- 
ney afterwards. 
Wood in our au- 
thor's article, 


H A L. E 8. 


ts favoiir the then prevailing party (v). About the time of the Archbiſhop's death,. 


j _— td - " ö A % 
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he retired from his lodgings in the college into a private chamber ar Eton (p), where 
el. cur au- he remained for a quarter of a year unknown to any, and ſpent in that time only ſix- 

pence a week, living only upon bread and beer; and as he had formerly faſted from 
tueſday night to thurſday night, ſo in that time of his retirement he abſtained from his 
bread and water; and when he heard that the Archbiſhop was murdered, he wiſhed 


that his own head had been taken off inftead of his Grace's (g). 


He continded in his 


fellow ſhip at Eton though refuſing the Covenant, nor complying in any thing with 
the times; but was ejected upon his refuſal to take the Engagement“, and Mr Pen- 
warden put into his room, to whom he gave a remarkable proof of the ſteadineſs of his 
principles with regard to the public [O]; and to a gentleman of the Sedley family in Kent 
he gave another no leſs remarkable proof of the ſteadineſs of his remper with regard to a 


private and ſtudious life (7). 


In this reſolution he retired to the houſe of a gentlewoman 


near Eton about a year after his cjection (5), accepting of a ſmall ſalary with his diet to 
inſtruct her ſon (7); here hz officiated as chaplain, performing the ſervice according to 
the liturgy of the Church of England; and Dr Henry King the ſuffering Biſhop of 
Chicheſter being at the ſame houſe (a) with ſeveral of his relations, they formed a kind of 


college there (w). 


But this retirement, which muſt in his preſent circumſtances needs have 


been very agreeable to him, he was not ſuffered to enjoy long (x) ; for upon a declaration 


by the State, prohibiting all perſons to harbour Malignants, i. e. Royalifts, he left that 


family [P], notwithſtanding the lady aſſured him that ſhe would readily undergo all the 


danger which might enſue by entertaining him, 


His laſt retirement was to a lodging in 


Eton, at the houſe of a perſon (y) whoſe huſband had been his ſervant. Here he 


was entertained with 


great care and reſpect, but bein 


g now deſtitute of every other 


means of ſupporting himſelf, he ſold a great part of his valuable library to a Bookſeller 


in London (z) for 700 pounds (a a). 


However though his fortune was much broken 


by his ſufferings, yet the current ſtory of his being reduced to extreme neceſſity appears 
by his Will not to be well grounded [.J. He was not long ſick, about a fortnight, 


The falary was 50 pounds a year, Her ſon is called in our author's Will William Salter of Rich-Kings, Eſq; 


[O] He gave a proof of his ſteady loyalty.) Some 
time after Mr Penwarden was put into his fellowſhip, 
he voluntarily offered to refign the place to Mr Hales, 


who refuſed it, declaring that the Parliament having 


put him out, he was reſolved never to be put in again 
by them. Mr Des Maizeaux, who thought this ac- 
count of Wood (49) too looſely worded, has explained 
it by ſappoſing the refuſal was grounded upon the con- 
fideration, that he could not be re- admitted without 
complying with ſuch things as he did not think lawful 
or proper for him to ſubmit to (50). That gentleman 
alſo further obſerves (51), that when the rebels had 
uſurped the ſupream authority, Mr Hales's loyalty to 
the King, and his zeal for the Church of England, 


made him part cheerfully with his fellowſhip and ca- 


nonry. For this he quotes Mr Wood in the firſt edi- 
tion of his Ath. Oxon. but the word cheerfully is not 
in the ſecond edition of that work, and though the cir- 


cumſtance may perhaps not be improbable with reſpect 


to the canonry, yet as to his fellowſhip it is hardly 
conſiſtent, with his own words in his will, where he 


calls that ejectment ar unjuſt and cauſele/s extruſion © 


(52). But Mr Des Maizeaux knew nothing of our au- 


thor's will, and ſuppoſed likewiſe that he loſt his ca- 
The former of 


nonry and fellowſhip at the ſame time. 
theſe was kept void till the Reſtoration, when it was 
filled, ſays Wood, by Anthony Hawles, D. D. ſome- 
time of Queen's-college in Oxford. 

[P] He left that family upon a declaration againſt 


harbouring Malignants.) It is ſaid that the ſame order 


which carried Mr Farindon from his preaching in Lon- 
don, removed Mr Hales from Lady Salter's, he affirm- 
ing that he would be gone, leſt he ſhould miſchief his 
friends (53). This, if truc, will ſerve to explain the 
account given of Mr Farindon, by the author of the 
Athen. Oxon. who tells ns (54), that this friend of Mr 
Hales having been made Vicar of Bray in 1634, and 
ſoon after divinity reader in the King's chapel at Wind- 
ſor, was turned out of the firſt place after the breaking 
out of the civil wars, and at length out of all. That 
thus reduced, he was invited by Sir John Robinſon 
kinſman to Archbiſhop Lay. and ſome pariſhioners of 
St Mary Magdalen Milk ftreet London, to be paſtor 
there. That in 1647, he publiſhed ſome of the ſer- 
mons he had delivered to them, and that he died in his 
houſe at Milk ſtreet, September 1658. | 

[2] The flory of his being reduced, appears by his 
will not to be <vell grounded] The ſtory is this, that 
* My Farinden coming one day to ſee Mr Hales a few 
* m before his death, found him in his mean 
Cy at Mrs Powney's houſe (55), but in a tem- 


© per gravely cheerful, and well becoming an excellent 
VOL. IV. No. 208. | | 


and 


* Chriſtian in ſuch circumſtances, after a ſlight and very 
* homely dinner, and ſome diſcourſe concerning the 
* times, Mr Hales defired Mr Farindon to walk out 
with him into the church-yard, where this grgat man's 
neceſſities preſſed him to tell his friend that he had 
been forced 70 ſell his whole library, ſave a few books 
which he had given away, and fix or eight little 
books of devotion which lay in his chamber, and 
that for money he had no more than what he then 
ſhewed him, which was about ſeven or eight ſhillings, 


lodging. Mr Farindon it ſeems did not imagine 
that it had» been ſo very mean with him, and was 
much ſurprized to hear it, and withal:Wd, I have at 
preſent money to command, and to-morrow will pay 
you fifty pounds in part of the many ſums I and my 
poor wife have received of you in our great neceſſities; 
and will pay you more ſuddenly as you ſhall want it. 
To which he anſwered, No, you don't owe me a pen- 
ny; or if you do, I here forgive you, for you ſhall never 
pay me a penny ; I know you and your's will have oc- 
caſion for much more than what you have lately gotten. 
But if you know any other friend that hath too full a 
purſe, and will ſpare ſome of it to me, I will not re- 
fuſe that; to which he added, when I die (which I 
hope is not far off, for I am weary of this unchari- 
table world) I deſire you to ſee me buried in that 
place of the church-yard, pointing to the place But 
why not in the church, ſays Mr Farindon, with the 
Provoſt [Sir H. Savile}, Sir Henry Wotton, and the 
reſt of your friends and predeceſſors ? becauſe, ſays 
he, I am neither the founder of it, nor have I been 
a benefactor to it, nor ſhall I ever now be able to be 
* ſo; I am ſatisfied. Dr Walker, who tells this tory, 
acquaints us likewiſe how he came by it. This diſ- 
courſe, ſays he in a marginal note, between Mr Fa- 
ringdon and Mr Hales, I had out of a looſe ſheet which 
was one of Mr Faringdon's papers retrieved by Mr Ful- 
_ of C. C. C. in order to have written the life of Mr 

ales. 
Archdeacon Davies of Saperton in Glouceſterſhire, a- 
mong ſeveral other notices relating to my undertaking. 
Wood. Ath. Vol. II. p. 625 (56). In ſhort the ſtory 
is ſo cireumſtantially told, and ſo well atteſted, that it 
could not have been diſcredited by any evidence leſs 
than that of Mr Hales's will. Something of the ſtory 
ſeems to have come to the ears of Andrew Marvel, 
which drew from him the following remark, That it 
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befides, ſaid he, I doubt, I am indebted for my 


It was communicated to me by the late Mr. 
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() The Biſhop 
was there before 
Mr Hales's co- 
ming, Gen. 
Dict. Vol. VIII. 
p- 236. 


(ww). Walker's 
Suiferings of the 
Clergy, &c. p. 
94+ 


(x) This is col- 
lected from bis 
laſt Wiil, where 


- he ſays he b. d 


been at Hannah 
Dickenſon's 
houſe a long time 
line has eatrofigg,. 


from his college 


(y\ Hannah Dic- 
kenſon. Mr Wood 
lays the had for- 
merly at ber 

marriage received 


of My, Hales's 
bound. See his 
Will. 


(2) His name 
was Cornelius 
but Wood is mi- 
ſtak en in ſupp3- 
fing it was his 


whole ] brary. 


See his Will. 


(aa) Dr Walker, 
ubi ſupra, tells us, 
he ſhared this 
money withiNe- 
veral deprived 
miniſters, ſcho- 
lars, and others; 
and the ſame is 


. alſo intimated by 
Dr Pearſon in his 


preface to Golden 
Remains, 


(36) Walker's 


Sufferings of the 


Clergy, &c, p. 


is not one of the leaft ignominies of that age, that ſo (57) The Re- 


eminent a perſon ſhould bade been by the iniquity of the 
times reduced ta thoſe neceſſities under which he lived 
(57). | 


28 A LR] He 


hear ſal tranſpro- 
ſed, p. 175, 2d 
edit, 1672, 8v0. 


+ 
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rs Ger: Dif and then not ill; but diſcourſed with all his friends as freely as in his health *cil! 


very 
236. whereitis Within half an hour before his death (bb), which happened on the 19th of May 1656, 


4 obſerved that Mr 
Montague was 
. then talking 


being aged 72 years; he dyed in his laſt mentioned lodging, and the day after was buried 
en ta according to his own deſire [R] in Eton- college church- yard, where a monument was 
N erected over his grave by Mr Peter Cur wen (cc). As to our author's perſon, he had the 


for half an hour marks of great ingenuity in his countenance, which was ſanguine, cheerful, and full of 
ound him dca 


on his return. 


(cc) Who was 
bred at Eton, 
and was a great 
admirer of our 
author, The in- 
ſcription, which 
is not ill done, 
may be ſeen 

ig Wood ubi ſu- 
pr», col. 202, 
203. only ob- 
ſerving that the 
laſt word inftead 
of chore ſhould be 
conſortro, Le 
Neve's Monu- 
menta Anglicana, 
&c. p. 44+ 
1718. 3vo. 


Windſor, Grocer. five pounds. 


air; his ſtature little, his body well proportioned, and his motion quick and ſprightly (44) (44) Ach. Os. 
He never married, and probably never had any inclination that way [S J. As to the reſt, * ven 


all writers agree in giving the character of one of the greateſt as well as the beſt men of 
And Biſhop Pearſon in particular gives the following elogium 


that or any other age (e e). 


(f f) of him, wherein he declares, he ſhall ſpeak no more than his own long experience, in- 
timate acquaintance, and high veneration grounded * both, ſhall frecly and ſincerely 


prompt him to. Mr Hales, ſays he, was a man I thin 


and ſubtilicy 


of as great a ſharpneſs, quickneſs, 


wit, as ever this or perhaps any nation bred : his induſtry did ſtrive it 


it were poſlible to equal the largeneſs gf his capacity, whereby he became as great a ina- 
© ſter of polite, various, and univerſal learning [T], as cver yet converſed with books. 
* Proportionate to his reading was his meditation, which furniſhed him with a judgment 
© beyond the vulgar reach of man, built upon unordinary notions, raiſed out of {range 
« obſervations and comprehenſive thoughts within himſelf. So that he really was a moſt 


. © prodigious example of an acute and piercing wit, of a vaſt and illimited knowledge, of 


* a ſevere and profound judgment. Although this may ſeem, as in itſelf it truly is, a grand 
| | N Elogium 3 


[R] He was buried in the church-yard according to 
his own requeſt.) It was declared in his will, of which 
the following is a copy : | 


In Dei nomine Amen Maji decimo none. A. D. 16 56. 


My ſoul having been long fince bequeathed unto the 
mercies of God in Jeſus Chriſt my only Saviour ; and my 
body naturally bequeathing itſelf to duſt and aſhes, out of 
awhich it was taken. I John Hales of Eton in the coun- 
ty of Bucks, Clerk, by this my laſt will and teſtament, 


do diſpoſe of the ſmall remainder of my poor broken eſtate, 


in manner and form following. | 
Firft, I give to my ſiſter Cicely Combes, five pounds. 

More, I give to my Siſter Bridget Gulliford, five pounds. 

More, 1 give to the poor of the town of Eton, to be di- 


frributed at the diſcretion of my executrix hereafter 


named, five pounds. More, I give to fix perſons, to be 
appointed by my ſaid executrix to carry my body to the 
grave, three pounds, to be wg among them ty 
even portions. More, I give to Mr Tho, Manfield of 
More, I give to Mrs 
Mary Collins, rvife to Mr John Collins of Eton, five 
pounds, to thirtnd and purpoſe, that ſhe would be pleaſed 
to provide her a ring in what manner ſbe liſteth, to re 
main with her in memory of a poor deceaſed friend. All 
awhich monies here begueſted, do at this preſent reſt in- 
truſted in the hands of my ſingular good friends Mr Mil- 
liam Smith and Mr Thomas Montague. 
Moreover all my Greek and Latin books ( except & 
Ferom's works, which I give to Mr Thomas Montague) 
1 give to my moſt deſervedly beloved friend William Salter 
of Rich. Kings, Eſq; to whom ¶ further give five pounds, 
to this end, tbat he would provide him a fair ſeal-ring of 
gold engraven with his arms and hatchments doubled and 


 mantled, to preſerve the memory of a poor deceaſed friend. 


All my Engliſh books, together with the remainder of all 
monies, goods, and utenſils whatſoever, I give and be- 
queath to Mrs Hannah Dickinſon of Eton, widow and 
relift of Jobn Dickinſon lately deceaſed. In whoſe houſe 
{ for her's indeed it is, and not mine, as being bought 
ac ith her money, how-ſoever for ſome reaſons I have ſuffer- 
ed the public voice to entitle me to it) in whoſe houſe, I 
fay, I have for a long time (eſpecially fince my unjuſt 
and cauſeleſi extruſion from my college) been with great 
care and good reſpect entertained. And her the ſaid 
Hannah, 1 do by theſe preſents 22 and ordain my 
fole executrix. And unto this my laſt will I make over- 
ſeers my very good friends Mr Thomas Montague and Mr 
William Smith of Eaton, and to each of them I give 
five pounds, humbly requeſting them to be aſſiſtance to my 
ſaid executrix with their beſt advice to belp, if ſo be ſhe 
chance to find any trouble. ; 

Now becauſe monies are many times not at command, 
bat may require ſome time to take them up, 1 ordain, that 
in fix months after my een, ſhe ſee all theſe my be- 
queſts and legacies orderly and faithfully diſcharged, 

As for my funeral, I ordain, that at the time of the 
next even-ſong after my departure (if conveniently it 


may be] in the church-yard of the town of Eton, (if I 


chance there to die) as near as may be to the body of my 
little godſon Jack Dickenſon the elder ; and this to be 


done in a plain and ſimple manner, without any ſermon, 


or ringing the bell, or calling the people together ; with- 


out any unſeaſanable commeſſation or compotation, or o- 
ther ſolemnity on ſuch occaſions uſual. 

And [ ftrialy command my executrix, that neither of 
her own head, neither at the inportunity or authority of 
any other, neither upon any other pretence whatſoever, 
to take upon her to diſpenſe with this paint of my will ; 
for as in my life I have done the Church no ſervice, fo 
awill 1 not, that in my death the Church do me any 
honour. | 

The will was proved before Richard Alleſtree, D D. 
Provoſt of Eton, Ordinary of that exempt juriſdiction, 
on the 29th of March 1666. 

[S] He had no inclination to narry] He intimates 
this diſlike to matrimony in a letter to Sir Dudley Carl- 
ton from Dort (58), where ſpeaking of the delibera- 


(ee) In this cha- 
racter not only 
the advocates of 
his principles, 
who might be 
ſuſpetted of par- 
tiality, but the 
o poſers of them, 
coucur. I bid. 


(FF) In his Pre- 
face to the Gol- 
den Remains. 


(5g) Golden Re- 


tions in that ſynod about ordering the manner of cate mans, 2d fart, 
chizing, he relates the practice of the ſeveral Proteſtant ** *** 


Churches, and concludes with the following remark. 
But doubtleſs the moſt effectual way of all the reſt to 
bring young perſons to learn their catechiſme, was that 
which was related by one of the Helvetian Deputies. 
For, he told us, that in his country the manner was, that 
all young perſons, that meant to marry, were to repair, 
both he and jhe, unta their miniſter, a little before they 
meant to marry, and by him to be examined how well 
they had conned their catechiſm. ¶ they had not done it 
perfectly to his mind, he had power to defer their mar- 
riage, till they had better learnt their leſſons. I was 
much addicted, continues he, to this courſe, when I 
heard it; and I thought, that doubtleſs it was a ſpeedy 
way to make all young perſons, excepting myſelf and 
two or three more, that mean not overhaſtily to marry, 
to be ſkilful in their catechiſm. | 

[T ] He was a great maſter of polite learning.) Mr 
Wood informs us that he uſed to divert himſelf with 
writing verſes, and his talent that way appears from 
Sir John Suckling's ſeſſion of poets (59). And as he 
was an excellent critic, his company was much deſired 
by the greateſt wits of that time, Lord Falkland, Sir 
Will. Davenant, Ben. Johnſon, &c. and there is a let- 
ter in verſe among Sir Joha Suckling's works (60), 


which appears to be wrote from London, to our author 


at Eton or Windſor, inviting him, as the oracle of his 
friends, to come to town and enjoy their company. 
Mr Wood alſo tells us, that when the King and Court 
reſided at Windſor, he was much frequented by noble- 
men and courtiers, who ere extremely delighted in 
his company, not for his profound learning, but for his 
polite diſcourſes, ſtories and poetry. In converſation 
he had one felicity which could not fail of making him 
their darling, that with all his knowledge, he was ſo 
modeſt, as to be patiently contented to hear the diſ- 
putes of perſons at table, and thoſe of ſmall abilities, 
* interpoſing or ſpeaking a word till defired 
(61). * at 


oo. 


VU] He 


(59) In thoſe 
lines which begin 
thus, Hales fat 
by himſelf, &c. 
Fragmenta aurea, 
&c. by Sir John 
Suck ling, p. 14, 
31 edit. 1658. 

8 vo. See alſo 
Rowe's Life of 
Shakeſpear. 


(60) Ibid, Pe 49, 
41. 


* 
(61) Ath Ox. 
Vol. II. col. 
200. 


» ——© ww 


(62) Ibid, 


(63) Vol. VIII. 
ubi ſupra, from 
a letter of De 
Nath. Inge lo to 
Ri:hard Marriot. 
dated Oct. 29, 
without men- 
tioning the ;eir. 


64 One of the 
truſte-s to his 
WII. 


(55) Probably 
the ſame already 
mentioned of 


KRich-Kings, Elq; 
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matters to judge, it was he, who had fo lon 
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Elogium; yet I cannot eſteem him leſs in any thing which belongs to a good man, 
than in thoſe intellectual perfections: and had he never underſtood a letter, he had 
other ornaments ſufficient ro endear him. 
ſpeak) ſo kind, ſo ſweet, ſo courting all mankind ; of an affability ſo prompt, ſo ready 
to receive all conditions of men, that I conceive it near as eaſie a taſk for any one to be- 
come ſo knowing as ſo obliging. As a Chriſtian, none more ever acquainted with the 
nature of the Goſpel, 3 none more ſtudious of the knowledge of it, or more curi- 
ous in the ſearch, which being ſtrengthened by thoſe great advantages beforementioned, 
could not prove otherwiſe than highly effectual. 
judging, not of others, but for himſelf ; and if ever any man might be allowed in theſe 
g, ſo much, fo advantageouſly conſidered and 


For he was of a nature (as we ordinarily 


He took indeed to himſelf a liberty of 


* which is more, never could be faid to have had the leaſt worldiy deſign in any of his 


« determinations. 


He was not only moſt truly and ſtrictly juſt in his ſecular tranſactions 


« [U], moſt exemplary meek and hucmble, notwithſtanding his perfections, but beyond all 
example charitable, giving unto all, preſcrving nothing but his books to continue his 
« learning and himſelf : which when he had before digeſted he was forced at laſt to feed 
upon, at the ſame time the happieſt and moſt unfortunate Hellus of books, the grand ex- 
« ample of learning, and of the envy and contempt which followeth ir.” None of his 
pieces, except that upon Schiſm and one or two ſermons (g g), were publiſhed in his life- 
time. We ſhall give the contents below of his poſthumous works [VI. 


[U] He was rich juſt.) Mr Wood obſerves the 
ſame, and in confirmation of it gives the following re- 
markable inſtance, That while he was Burſer of his 
college, when he had taken any bad money, he laid it 
aſide, and put good of his own in the room of it to 
pay others. Inſomuch that ſometimes he hath thrown 
into the river 20 l. or 3ol. at a time, all which he 
hath ſtood to at his own loſs, rather than others of the 
ſociety ſhould ſuffer any (62) 

[VI The contents of his poſthumous works.) The 
firſt collection of theſe, intitled Golden Remains of the 
ever memorable Mr John Hales of Eton college, which 
was publiſhed in 1659. 4to. contains (1.) Nine Ser- 
mons. (2.) Mr Hales's and Mr Balcanqual's letters, 
thirty of the former and fifteen of the latter, ſent from 
Dort to Sir Dudley Carlton. To the whole is prefixed, 
beſides a letter of Mr Ant. Farindon intimatiog the ge- 
nuineſs of theſe papers, a preface by Dr (afterwards Bi- 
ſhop) Pearſon, containing a character of the author; 
to which is ſubjoined an advertiſment, fignifying that 
the editor had ſome more of Mr Hales's ſermons and 
tractates in his hands, and inviting others who had any 
to communicate them to the Printer, F. Garthwait, 
upon promiſe, and any other engagement, that he will 
take care to ſee them printed, and ſet forth, by them- 
ſelves. In 1673 came out the ſecond edition in 4to. 
with this title, Golden Remains, &fc. with additions 
from the authar's own copy, vix Sermons and Miſcella- 
nies. Alſo Letters and Expreſſes concerning the Synod of 
Dort (not before printed) from an authentick hand. 
The additions are firſt five Semons ſubjoined to the for- 
mer. Theſe are followed by the Miſcellanies, which 
are (1) Mr Hales's Confeffion of the Trinity. The 


following remark in the General Dictionary (63) ſeems | 


to relate to this paper. Mr Montague (64) ſays that 
© he [Mr Hales] gave an explication of his belief con- 
* cerning the Trinity to Mr Salter (65). according to 
the doctrine of the Church of England.” Upon what 
occaſion is not there mentioned; perhaps it might be 
drawn up for the ſatisfaction of his friends, on account 
of thoſe ſuſpicions already mentioned of his orthodoxy 
in that article. (2) How we come to know the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God. Here he inſiſts only upon 
the external evidence waving the internal, as unfit to 
yield argument by way of diſpute, to ſtop the captious 
curioſities of wits diſpoſed to wrangle. (3.) Concerning 
the Lawfulneſs of Marriages betwixt firft couſins and 
couſin germans, in a letter dated Sept. 8, 1030. It 
ſeems to be wrote at the requeſt of ſome friend who 
was a Civilian, he gives his opinion for the lawfulneſs 
of ſuch marriages. (4.) The Method of reading Hiftory. 
At the end there is laid down an excellent method for 
common placing in that ſtudy. (5.) A Letter to an bo. 
nourable Perſon concerning the Weapon-ſalve, dated 
from Eton college 23 Novemb. 1630. The ſubject is 
the then new deviſed cure of wounds, by applying 
the ſalve to the weapon that did the miſchief. As this 
cure was ſuppoſed to be wrought by ſome particular 
concentricks or epycicles of fimpathies and antipathies 
of eradiations or emanations of ſpirits, our author takes 
occaſion from thence to banter with his uſual pleaſagtry 
the viſionary conceits of the Roſicrufians. Laſtly, in 
this edition to the former letters concerning the Synod 
* 


of Dort, are ſubjoined fix more to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, one from Sir Dudley Carlton and five from 
the Engliſh deputies, and a letter of the firſt of theſe; 
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eg) Befides the 
ficlt already men- 
tioned in rema; x 
[C}, Mr Fa- 
riadon ſeems to 
inſinuate, that 
the ſecond had 
alſo been printed, 
ſoon after it was 
preached, and 
Mr Wool, in 
the firſt «dir. col, 
125. of his Ath. 
Ox. ſays that the 
ſermon of Duels 
was alſo prin 

Bur it is not 
mentioned in the 
ſecond edition of 
that work. 


the Biſhop of Landaff, to Sir Dudley. It has been con- 


jectured. that theſe additions were only ſuch papers as 
are ſaid to be in the hands of the former editor, and 
an advertiſement, &c. to Robert Pawlet, for whom 
this edition was printed, appears here again after Dr 
Pearſon's preface of the ſame purport with the former, 
inviting others to communicate. 
four other ſermons of our author were printed by them- 
ſelves, and by the ſame Printer Tho. Newcomb, but 
for another Bookſeller R. Marriot (66), with this title, 
Sermons preached at Eton by John Hales, late Fellow of 
that college. The ſecond edition, 1673. 47 (67). In 1688 
the third edition of the Remains was publiſhed, from 
the ſecond, without theſe four ſermons. In 1677 there 
appeared another collection in 8vo. intitled, Several 
Trades by the ever memorable Mr John Hales of Eton- 
college, with the author's picture before it. There is 
no preface nor advertiſement, but it is handſomely 
and carefully printed, and contains, (I.) A Trat con- 
cerning the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. He confines 
the. commiſſion of this blaſphemy to thoſe who were 
eye-witnefles of Chrift's miracles. In which opinion 
he is followed by Dr Tillotſon, if I miſremember not, 
in a ſermon upon that ſubject. (z.) A Trad concerning 
the Sacrament of the Lord's upper. To which ſhould 
be added, and the queſtion, Whether the Church may 
err in Fundamentals. Among the abuſes of this Sacra- 
ment, he reckons that of making it an arbitrator of 
civil bufineſſes, & — We teach, continues he, that 
it confirms our faith in Chriſt, whereas indeed the 
receiving of it is a ſign of faith confirmed, and men 
come do it, to teſtifie that they do believe, not to 
« procure that they may believe. For if a man doubt 
of the truth of Chriſtianity, think you that his 
* ſcruples would be removed upon receiving of the Sa- 
* crament : I would it were ſo, we ſhould not have ſo 
* many doubting Chriſtians, who yet receive the Sacra- 
ment oft enough.“ Surely the argument here is a 
little looſely worded, for as the doubter is deemed an 
incompetens perſona, unqualified for this Sacrament, and 
therefore cautioned not to receive (68). The proceſs 
from confirming our faith to the procuring it, ſeems in 
reality (to uſe a ſchool phraſe well known to our au- 
thor) to be a meer Ignoratio Elenchi. Is it not moſt 
manifeſt, that the word. confirming is applicable neither 
to the unbeliever nor the doubter, but underſtood of a 
wavering unſteady or ineffective faith. He proceeds in 
the ſame uncautious ſtile to cenſure the practice of the 
Church in the Communion to the Sick, intimating it to be 
uſed as awviaticum morientium(69). He concludes this tract 
with excuſing himſelf (by reafon of the narrow bounds 
of a letter) for not producing the proofs of his doctrine. 
But theſe may be ſupplied from a late treatiſe upon that 
ſubje& (70). In the ſecond part, falling upon funda- 
mentals, he expoſes with his uſual gaiety as well as ſo- 
lidity, the merriment (as he calls it) newly ſtarted [by 
the Papiſts], of requiring a liſt of them. In this part it 
is obſervable that he expounds thoſe words, The gates 
of bell ſhall never prevail againſt it [the Church], to a 
enſe contrary to that which appears in his Remains, 

aſſerting 


But the ſame yeat 


(66) If this be 
the ſame Richard 
Marriot men- 
tianed in the 
Gen. Dict. in 
note 63, it will 
help us to the 
year about which 
Dr Ingelo's lettet 


was written. 


(67) Theſe are 
bound up with 4 
copy of the Re- 
mains, 2d edit. 
now lying before 
me. Mer Des 
Maizeaut ſays, 
the ſecond efit. 
of the four ſer- 
mons was printed 
the ſame year in 
3vo. by T. New- 
comb, Book ſel- 
ler. 


(68) See th: Ex- 
hoi tation in the 
Communion Oſ- 
fi ce. 


(69) This paſſage 
was ani madverted 
on by Dr Tho. 
Smith in his ac- 
count of the 
Greek Church, 
p. 169. Lond. 
1682, 3vo. 


(70) See a Diſ- 
courſe upon the 
Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, 
Lond. 1736. 

8 ro. by Biſhop 
Hoady, who 
therein follows 
the ſentiments of 
our author, 
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(71) Some one of 
theſe is generally 
inſerted into the 
copies of his 
Golden Remains. 


;, 


'HALES HALL. 


aller here that they contain no promiſe of perſeve- 
ring in the truth to the Viſible Church; as in a paſſage 
of one of his ſermons inſerted in remark [G] is intima- 
ted they do, but an aſſurance of final victory in the re- 


ſurrection againſt death and [ Ans] hell to the Inviſi- 


ble Church, i. e. to ſuch as do perſevere in the truth. 
(3.) The third tract is 4 Paraphraſe on St Matthew's 
Goſpel, chap. xii. Here he likewiſe expounds the Sin 
againſt the Hol, Ghoſt to the ſame ſenſe as in the firſt 
tract. (4) 4 Tradt concerning the Power of the Keys 
and auricular Confeſſion, dated from his ſtudy the Sth 
day of March, 1637. In this piece he indulges the 
freedom and pleaſantry of his wit more than any where 
elſe. (5.) Is the Tradt concerning Schiſm and Schiſma- 
ticks, where is briefly diſcovered the original cauſes of 
all Schiſm, never before printed by the original copy. 
Theſe laſt words are added to ſhew, that all the former 
editions are ſpurious, as well that already mentioned of 
1642, as the ſubſequent ones (71). They are indeed ſo 
very incorrect, and maimed and mangled, that the 
ſenſe of the author is often either perverted or rendered 
unintelligible. We ſhall give one inſtance of the for- 
mer, which at the ſame time will be of uſe in illu- 
flrating that paſſage of our author's letter to Archbiſhop 
Laud, where he intimates that he had not forgotten to 
pay all good reſpect to antiquity in this tract. Having 
noted the Schiſm occaſioned by the diſputes about the 
time of keeping Eaſter, he makes the following remark 
upon it. By the way, ſays he, by this you may ſee 


| # 
the danger of our appeal to antiquity for reſolutibn in 
* controverted points of faith, and how ſmall relief we 
* are to expect from thence. For if the diſcretion of 
the chiefeſt gaides and directors in the Church did in 
* a point fo trivial, ſo inconſiderable, ſo mainly fail 
them, as not to ſee the truth, wherein it is the greateſt 
* marvail how they could avoid the fight of it;can we, 
* without the imputation of extream groſſucſs and folly, 
* think ſo poor-ſpirited perſons competent judges of 
* the queſtions now on foot betwixt the Churches, 
= 

* note from me.' Here the importance of the word 
not in the concluſion is notorious : and Mr Des Mai- 
zeaux (72) has marked a ſtrong ridicule, which one of 
the cenſurers of this tract ſuffered himſelf to be led into, 

by following a ſpurious edition of it, in this conclution, 

where that important negative is unluckily omitted. 

(6.) After the Tract of Schiſm follows Miſcellanies, 

under theſe heads, (1) How» te know the Church. (z.) 
To the Deſcription of the Church. (3.) How Chrift is 
the Head of the Church. t4.) Of Peter's Miniſterial 
Headſhip in the Church. (5.) Anfaver to the Biſhop of 
Rome's Pratice of Supremacy. Beſides theſe two vo- 
lumes of Mr Hales's Poſthumous Works, there has 
ſince appeared two of his letters, one from Archbiſhop 
Laud, printed in 1716, mentioned in remark [LI, 
and the other to Mr Qughtred the famous Mathemati- 
clan, for which ſee his article. Þ 


HALL Joszr n]. ſucceſſively Biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, in the laſt Century. 


The account given of this learned Prelate by Mr Bayle, in his Dictionary, being very im- 


perfect, we ſhall endeavour, in this article, to ſupply his omiſſions. He was born July 1, 
1574, in Briſtow- park, within the pariſh of Aſhby de la Zouch in Leiceſterſhire, of ho- 
neſt parentage. His father was an officer to Henry Earl of Huntingdon, then Preſident 


(a) Some Speci- 


alties in the Life 


of jof. Hall, &c. 
w:itten with his 
own hand. Pre- 
fixed to The 
Shaking of the 
Olive- tree, or his 
Remaining 
Works, Lond. 
1660. 4to. 


(6) Specialties, 
&c. p. 5- and 
from the Uni- 
verſity-Regiſters. 


5 Specdal- 
os. &c, p. 8— 
11. Joly 11, 
1598, he was in- 
corporated Maſter 
of Arts at Ox- 
ford, Wood Fa- 
Ni, edit. 1721. 
Vol. I. col, 155» 


d) Specialties, 


p- 10. 


of the North, and under him had the government of that market-town, wherein ſtands 


the chief ſear of that Earldom. His mother Winifride, of the family of the Bambridges, 
was a woman of uncommon piety (a). Having from his infancy been devoted by his pa- 
rents to the miniſtry, he was for that purpoſe educated in the public ſchool of his native 
place: and, at the age of fifteen, was admitted into Emmanuel- college in Cambridge [A]; 
whereof he was choſen Scholar; and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1592 (). 
About three years after, his ſcholarſhip being expiring, and the ſtatutes of the college, 
which allow but one perſon of a county to be Fellow, cutting off all hopes of his ſettling 
there; he intended to remove into the iſland of Guernſey, where a place was offered 
him. But the Earl of Huntingdon having prevailed upon Mr Hall's countryman and 
tutor, Mr Gilby, to reſign his fellowſhip [B], room was, by that means, made for Mr 


Hall, who was unanimouſly choſen Fellow. 
Arts: 
which he was often called to. 
two years, with conſiderable applauſe. 


In 1596 he took the degree of Maſter of 


and thenceforth acquitted himſelf with good ſuccefs in the public diſputations, 
He read alſo the Rhetoric Lecture in the Schools, for 
But, thinking it diverted him from his favourite 


Pardon me, I know net what temptation drew that 


(72) Towards 
the end of his ac 
count of cur au- 
thot's Lite, &c; 
The ridicule lies 
in the an mad 
verter's archly 
ſerving his cwn 
pur pole in ſeveral 
nutable conj e- 
fares conceru ing 
thac particular 
temptation ſup- 
poſed to b» here 


hinted by Mc 


Halrs. 


ſtudy of Divinity, he gave it up to Dr Dod; and entering into Holy Orders, preached 
often, as occaſion offered, both in country villages, and befor@ the univerſity (c). After 
having continued about fix or ſeven years in the college (4), he was recommended, by the. 
Maſter Dr Chaderton, to the Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, for the Maſterſhip of 


[4] And at the age of fifteen was edited into 


Emmanuel college in Cambridge.] He tells us, that, in- 
ſtead of being ſent to the univerſity, he was very near 
being placed for education under the care of one Mr 


Pelſet, who was lately come from Cambridge, to be 


the publick preacher of Leiceſter. But h's elder bro- 
ther having occaſion to go to Cambridge, and waiting 
upon Mr Nath. Gilby, Fellow of Emmanuel-college ; 
the latter, on hearing of the diverſion of the father's 
* purpoſes from the univerſity, importunately diſſuaded 
from that new courſe, profeſſing to pity the loſs of ſo 
good hopes. The elder brother, moved with thoſe 
* words, at his return home fell upon his knees to his 
father, and beſought him to alter ſo prejudicial a re- 
« ſolution, and not ſuffer the young man's hopes to 
© be drowned in a ſhallow country channel : but that 
* he would revive his firſt purpoſes for Cambridge; ad- 
ding in the zeal of his love, that if the chargeableneſs 
* of that courſe were the hindrance, he would rather 
be pleaſed to ſell ſome part of that land which in 
* courſe of nature he was to inherit, than to abrid 

* his brother of that happy means to perfect his educa- 
tion. A very uncommon inſtance of generoſity | — 
But after our author had been two years at the univer- 
ſity, he had like to have been called away from thence 


Tiverton- 


in an untimely and diſagreeable manner; of which be 
pleaſed to take the account in his own words. My 
two firſt years were neceſſarily chargeable, above 
the proportion of my father's power, whoſe not very 
large ciſtern was to feed many pipes beſides mine; 


was wrought upon by the counſel of ſome unwiſe 
friends, who perſwaded him to faſten me upon that 
ſchool as maſter, whereof I was lately a ſcholar. 
Now was I fetcht home with an heavy heart, and 
now this ſecond time had mine hopes been nipt in the 
bloſſom, had not God raiſed me up an unhoped be- 
nefactor, Mr Edmund Sleigh of Darby, out of no 
other relation to me, ſave that he married my aunt, 
pitying my too apparent dejectedneſs, he voluntarily 
urged, and folicited my father for my return to the 
univerſity, and offered freely to contribute the one 
half of my maintenance there, till I ſhould attain to 
the degree of Maſter of Arts; which he no leſs really 
and lovingly performed (1). 
LB] But the Earl of Huntingdon having prevailed. 
upon Mr Hall's countryman and tutor, Mr Gilby, to re- 
his fellowſhip ] By taking him for his domeſtic 
— and promiſing him preferment (2), 


[C] With 


* * * R - A A a CY * * LY A - - 


[for he had twelve children} his wearineſs of expenſe 


(1) Some Speci- 
alties, &c. as 2+ 


bove, p. 4—3+ 


(2) See ibid. p. 9- 


I” 
' my 
S 
x 
- 


H A D i 


Tiverton- hob! in Devonſhire, then hewiy founded by Mr Blondel. He had accepted 
of it, and was but juſt come out from the Chief. Juſtice's, when he met a meſſenger in the 
ſtreet, who delivered him a letter from the Lady Drury of Suffolk; offering him the 
Rectory of Halſted near St Edmund's bury, and very earneſtly deſiring him to accept of 
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it, which he did, and relinquiſhed the ſchool (e). Being thus ſettled in that ſweet and (%) wid. p. 11 
civil country of Suffolk, as he expreſſes it (J), his firſt work was to rebuild his par ſonage- 


houfe, which was extremely ruinous. Two years after, he married a daughter of Mr 
George Winniff of Bretenham, with whom he lived happily nine and forty years. In 
1605 he accompanied Sir Edmund Bacon to the Spa, where he compoſed his ſecond Cen- 
tury of Meditations (g). He had an opportunity, in this journey, to inform himſclf with 
his own eyes of the ſtate and practices of the Romiſh Church; and, at Bruſſels entered 
into a conference with Coſter the Jeſuit. About a year and a half after, his patron Sir 
Robert Drury refuſing to reſtore to the Living of Halſted about ten pounds a year, which 
he_pnjuſtly detained, our author went to London to ſollicit him upon that point. And 
be invited by the Earl of Eſſex's tutor to preach before Prince Henry at Richmond, 
who much admired his Meditations ; the Prince ſo well liked the two ſermons he preached 
before him, that he made him one of his chaplains (5). In the mean time, Sir Robert 
Drury; by his unjuſt detention abovenarned, refuſing to make his living 4 competent 
maintenance; though our author alledged to him, among other arguments, that he was 
forced to write books in order to be, able to buy ſome; he refolved therefore to embrace 
the firſt opportunity of removing. from Halſted. While he was taken up with thoſe anxi- 


ous thoughts, Edward Lord Denny, afterwards Earl of Norwich, gave him the Donative 


(3) See Fuller's 
Church-Hiftory, 
bouk x. p. 77, 
&c, 


(4) P. 357, &e. 


&c. p. 31. 


of Waltham-Holy-Croſs in Eſſex. And about the ſame time, which was in the year 
1612, he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity; having taken the degree of Bachelor in 
1603 (i). Thus, as he ſays, he returned home, happy in a new maſter, and in a new 
patron, betwixt whom, he divided himſelf and his labours, with much comfort and no 
leſs. acceptance (t). In the ſecond year of his monthly attendance on the Prince, when he 
came for his diſmiſſion, his Highneſs ordered him to ſtay longer; and, at laſt, when he 
allowed him to depart, offered him the honour of being continually reſident at Court, 
with promiſe of ſuitable preferments. But being loth to forſake his noble patron, who 
bad placed much of his heart upon him, he waved that offer, and remained two and twenty 
years at Waltham, where he preached a long time thrice a week, as he had done before 
at Halſted. In the mean time, he was made Prebendary of the collegiate church of Wol- 
verhampton, and was the chief inſtrument in recovering a conſiderable eſtate, detained 
from that church by a fraudulent conveyance (1). In 1616, July 12, he attended the 
embaſly of James Hay, Viſcount Doncafter, into France : During his abſence, the King 
conferred upon him the Deanery of Worceſter, which he had promiſed him before his 
departure (m); and he was preſented to the ſame December 9, 1616 (n). Before he could 
go to take poſſeſſion of it, namely, on the 14th of March 1616-17 (o), he attended his 
Majeſty into Scotland, as one of his chaplains. In 1618, he was ſent to the Synod of 
Dort, with other of our Engliſh divines [C]; but by that time he had ſtayed two months 
there, the unquietneſs of the nights, in thoſe garriſon rowns, working upon the tender 
diſpoſition of his body, brought him to ſuch weakneſs through want of reft, that he was 
obliged to return home. However, before his departure he preached a Latin ſermon be- 
fore the Synod ; which, by their Preſident and Aſſiſtants, took a ſolemn leave of him: 
and the Deputies of the States diſmiſſed him with an honourable retribution, and ſent after 
him a rich golden medal, having on it the portraiture of the Synod (p). He was not ri- 
gid in the five points controverted in that Synod, as appears by a treatiſe he writ ſoon af- 
ter [D]. Having refuſed, in 1624, the biſhopric of Glouceſter, which was earneſtly of- 
fered him (q); he accepted, in 1627, of that of Exeter [E], to which he was conſecrated 


(F) Ibid. p. 14 


(g) Ibid. p. 15 


ati - 


25. 


. 


(i) Ibid. p. 24, 
25. and from 
the Univerfity- 
Regiſters, 


( Some Speci- 


alties, &c. 2 25. 


(1) Ibid, p. 26 
*. 


( Ibid. p · 31 
32, 33. & Cam- 
deni Annal. ap- 


paratus. 


n) Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &c, 
by Br. Willis, 


Eſq; Vol. I. p. 


659. 

(o) Camden, ibid, 
(fp) Some Spe- 
cialties, &c. p. 
34, 35» 


(2) Upon the * 
death of Miles 


December *. 


LC] With other of our Engliſh divines.] The reſt 
of the Engliſh div ines ſent by K. James I. to the ſynod 
of Dort, were, Dr Geo. Carleton, hen Biſhop of Lan- 


* ſomewhat differ from the commonly-received tenet 
* 
daff, and afterwards of Chicheſter ; Dr John Davenant, 
c 


one fide, and out of our Engliſh divines at Dort on 
the other, ſuch common propoſitions concerning 
theſe five buſy articles, as wherein both of them are 
fully agreed ; all which being put together, ſeemed 


Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in Cambridge, and Maſter 
of Queen's-college ; Dr Samuel Ward, Maſter of Sid- 
ney-college; and Dr Thomas Goad, ſent in Dr 
Hall's room (3). C 


[Di 4: appears by a treatiſe he aurit ſoon after. ] It 


unto me to make up ſo ſufficient a body of accorded 


was printed amongtt his remaining works (4), under 
this title; Via media. The way of Peace in the five buſy 
© Articles commonly known by the name of Arminius; 
touching, 1. Predeftination. 2. The extent of 
* Chriſt's death. 3. Man's Free- will and corruption. 
* 4. The manner of our converſion to God. 5. Per- 
* ſeverance. Wherein is laid forth ſo fair an ac- 
commodation of the different opinions as may con- 
tent both parts and ＋ happy accord.“ And he 
gives this account of it (5) ; upon occafion of Mr 
* Moncague's tart and vehement affertions, ——— I 
-* wrote a little project of Pacification, wherein I de- 
© fired to rectify the judgment of men, concerning this 
* miſapprehended controverſy ; and becauſe Biſhop 


Overall went a midway betwixt the two opinions 
VOL. IV. No. CCIX. 


L 


© truth, that all other queſtions moved hereabouts, ap- 
« peared merely ſuperfluous, and every moderate Chci- 
* ſtian might find where to reſt himſelf, without ha- 
* zard of contradiftion : theſe I made bold by the 
hands of Dr Young, the worthy Dean of Wincheſter, 


© to preſent to his excellent Majeſty.— 


LZ] He accepted, in 1627, of that of Exeter.) He 
met, at his firſt coming to that dignity, with much 
vexation and uneafineſs, as he relates himſelf (6). * I 
* entred, ſays he, upon that place, not without much 
« prejudice and ſuſpicion on ſome hands ; for ſome 
* that fate at the ſtern of the Church, had me in great 
« jealouſie for too much favour of Puritani/me ; I ſoon 
had intelligence who were ſet over me for eſpialls ; 
my ways were curiouſly obſerved. and ſcanned. —— 


© which he held extream, and muſt needs therefore | 
in theſe points, I gathered out of B. Overall on the 


(6) Specialties, 
p. 41. 


Aud ſome perſons of note in the clergy —— finding, + 


0 
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J. Le Neve's December 23 (r). holding with it in commendam the rectory of St Breok in wall (s 
att, Ke. f. 30. Though he 2 Run. a favourer of Putitaniſm (), ek writ, at En 8 
the troubles in this kingdom, with great ſtrength and elegance in defence of Epiſcopacy 
[F]. The 15th of November 1641, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Norwich, vacant 
the death of Dr Richard Montague (2). But, on the goth of December following havin 
joined with the Archbiſhop of York, and eleven other Biſhops, in the Proteſtation | 
againſt the validity of all laws made during their forced abſence from Parliament (w); he 
was voted among the reſt to the Tower, and committed thither the zoth of January, in 
all the extremity of froſt, at eight o“ clock in a dark evening. Shortly after, they were 
impeached by the Commons of high-treaſon ; and, when they ſhould have made their de- 
fence, were told, that it being then late they ſhould have another day: but that day never 
came. At length, about June 1642, he was releaſed upon giving 3000 l. bail: whereupon 
he withdrew to Norwich (x). Here he was received with more reſpect than he could have 


(s) Specialties, 
- Kc. p. 41. 


(e) See his Speci- 
alties, p. 41. 


(2) Le Neve, ut 
ſupra, p. 213. 
and Godwin de 
Preſul. edit. 

W. Richardſon, 
p. 44. 


4 . 


(x) See Biſhop 
Hall's Hard 
Meaſure, at 
the end of his 
Specialties, p. 4 
(w) See Ruſh- ns a 
worth, Vol. IV. 


p. 466. and all ()] See Collec- 


* 


jointly wrote an anſwer, under the name of dmectymnuus, * ther conſultation concerning the delivering and whole 
| being the initial letters of their names; and under the carriage of it. But e're we could ſuppoſe it to be in 
# title of, An Anſwer to a Book entituled, An humble any hand but his own, the firſt newes we heard, was, 
"Y Remonſflrance. In which the originall of Liturgy, that there were meſſengers addreſſed to fetch us in 
i Epi ſcopacy, is diſcuſſed; and Quæries propounded con- to the Parliament upon an accuſation of high treaſon. 
3) See above, cerning both, &c. Lond. 1641, 4to (8). ———— For, whereas this paper was to have been delivered, 
ol. II. p. 1102. Whereupon Biſhop Hall, wrote, 3. A Defence of * firſt to his Majeſties Secretary ; and after peruſall by 
under the article « the Humble Remonftrance againſt the frivolous and him to his Majeſtie, and after from his Majeſtie to 
CALAMY « falfe Exceptions of Sme&ymnvvs. Wherein the * the Parliament, nd for that purpoſe to the Lord 
[Eonony], , right of Leiturgie and Epiſcopacie is clearly vindi- 1 . the Lord Littleton, who was the Speaker of 
© cated from the vaine cavils, and challenges of the * the Houſe of Peers; all theſe profeſſed not to have 
* Anſwerers. Seconded (in way of e with * peruſed it at all, but the ſaid Lord Keeper _ 
the judgement of the famous Divine of the Palatinate, enough to take this advantage of ingratiating himſe 
* Abrahamus Scultetus, late Profeſſor of Divinitie in with the Houſe of Commons and the faction, to 
the Univerfitic of Heidelberg: concerning the divine which he knew himſelf ſufficiently obnoxious, finding 
Right of Epiſcopacie, and the No right of Lay-el what uſe might be made of it by prejudicate minds, 
« derſhip.” Lond. 1641.——The ſame Smectymnvvs reads the ſame openly in the Houſe of Lords: and 
replying, in 4 windication of the Anſaver to the Hum- when he found ſome of the faction apprebenfive 
ble Remonſtrance, from the unjuſt Imputations of Frivo- enough of miſconſtruction, aggravates the matter as 
louſnefſe and Falſchood: Wherein the Cauſe of the Li- highly offenſive, and of dangerous conſequence ; and 
turgy and Epiſeapary is further debated. . 1641, * thereupon not without much heat and vehemence, 
4to. Biſhop concluded the diſpute with, 4 A and with an ill preface, it is ſent down to the Houſe 
Short Anſwer to the tedious Vindication of Smec- of Commons, where it was entertained hainouſly, 
* tymayvs. By the author of the humble Remon- Glynne with a full mouth crying it up for no lefs 
© france.” Lond. 1641, 4to. Theſe ſeveral pieces than high-tzeaſon ; and ſome comparing, yea prefer- 
: of our learned author are written in a very handſome, * ring it to the Powder-Plot. Though, when 
lively, and witty manner; as his adverſaries diſtin- * it = wi be — one of ou ey * 
iſh themſelves by a peculiar fiercengſi of ſpirit, and manded his judgment concerning the fact, pro 
{g} Ibid, — aſperity in 4 (9). In 4. they write to them, they Me with as good reaſon accuſe them — 3 
with uncommon 2 and confidence, like perſon: * of adultery (14). CH] 4 51. TT 


our Engliſh Hi- 
ſtarians, 
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expected in ſuch times, and frequently preached to numerous audiences ; enjoy i 
till the beginning of April, 1643. But then the ordinance for ſequeſtring not 


peace 
ious Ye- 


linquents eftates being paſſed, wherein he was included by name (y); all his rents were 
ſtopped, when he was in hopes of receiving the foregoing half year, for the maintenance : 
of his family. And, a very few days after, ſome of the ſequeſtrators came to ſeize upon 4 s Collection, 


me ever ready to encourage thoſe whom I found con- 
ſcionably forward, and painfull in their places, and 
willingly giving way to orthodox and peaceable lec- 
tures in ſeverall parts of my dioceſs, opened their 
mouths againſt me, both obliquely in the pulpit, and 
directly at the Court; complaining of my too much 
indulgence to perſons diſaffected, and my too much 
liberty of frequent lecturings within my charge. The 
billowes went ſo high, that I was three ſeverall times 
upon my knee to his Majeſty, to anſwer theſe great 
criminations, and what conteſtation I had with ſome 
great Lords concerning theſe particulars, it would be 
too long to report; only this, under how dark a 
cloud I was hereupon, I was fo ſenſible, that I 
plainly told the Lord Archbiſhop of Canter. [Laud} 
that rather than I would be obnoxious to thoſe flan- 
derous tongues of his miſinformers, I would caſt up 
my Rochet ; I knew I went right wayes, and would 
not endure to live under undeſerved ſuſpicions '— 
[F] He writ, at the beginning of the troubles in this 
kingdom, with great flrength and elegance in defence of 
Epiſcopacy.} His ſeveral pieces upon that ſubject, were, 
1. Epiſcopacie by divine Right aſſerted. Lond. 
1640, 4to. This treatiſe was occaſioned, by G. Gra- 
hame, Biſhop of Orkney's, renouncing his epiſcopall 
function, openly, before the whole body of the aſſem- 
bly of the clergy at Edinburgh, and craving pardon 
for having accepted it, as if thereby he had committed 
ſome hainous offence (7). 2. He publiſhed, * An hum- 
© ble Remonſtrance to the high Court of Parliament, 
* by a dutifull Sonne of the Church.“ Lond. 1640, 
4to. in behalf of the Liturgy and Epiſcopacy. 
To this, Stephen Marſhall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
Yourg, Matthew Newcomen, and Willam Spurſtow 


ſupported By the ſecular arm, and that could depend 
upon ſtronger and more irreſiſtable arguments, than 
thoſe upon paper. | | 

(6G) —_— Joined with the Archbiſhop of York, and 
eleven other Biſhops in the Proteflation, &c.) This 
Proteſtation is printed in Ruſhworth's (10) and Nal- 
ſon's collections (11), and in the Lord Clarendon's 
(12) and Rapin's Hiſtories (13), and other places ; 
therefore need not be inſerted here. But Biſhop Hall 
having mentioned ſome curious particulars relating 
thereto, it will be proper to lay them before the 
reader. — Upon our reſolved forbearance, (ſays 
* he) from Parliament, the Archbiſhop of York 
* [Williams] ſent for us to his lodging at Weſtminſter, 
* lays before us the perillous condition we were in, 
© adviſes for remedy {except we meant utterly ta aban- 
don our right, and © deſert our ſtation in Parliament) 
to petition both his Majeſty and the Parliament; that 
* fince we were legally called by his Majeſties writ to 
give our attendance in Parliament, we might be ſe- 
* cured in the performance of our duty and ſervice a- 


gainſt thoſe dangers that threatned us; and withall 


to proteſt againſt any ſuch acts as ſhould be made 
during the time of our forced abſence, for which he 
aſſured us there were many precedents in former Par- 
© liaments, and which if we did not, we ſhould betray 
the truſt committed to us by his Majeſtie, and ſhame- 
© fully betray and abdicate the due right both of our- 
© ſelves and ſuccefſours. To this purpoſe, in our pre- 
© ſence he drew up the ſaid petition and Proteſtation. 
* avowing it to be legall, juſt, and agreeable to all 
former proceedings, and being fair written ſent it to 
* our ſeverall lodgings for our hands, which we accord- 
« ingly ſubſcribed, intending yet to have had ſome fur- 


# 


tion of Ocdinan- 
ces, &c, printed 
for Ed. Huſband, 
Lond. 1646, fol, 
p. 13. and Seo- 


37» 


(io) Vol. Iv. 


pe 466. 


(11) Vol. II. p. 
794» 


(!2) Edit. 1731. 
Vol. II. vo. 
p. 351. 


Edit. 1733. 


(13) 
fol, p. 494+ 
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A nn 
his palace, and all his eſtate both real and perſonal HJ. Thus deprived of all ſupport, 
he applied to the committee at Norwich; which allowed him 400 l. a year, out of the 
biſhoprick's revenues. And yet this took no effect; for, before he could gather one 
quarter, there came down an order from the ſuperior committee for ſequeſtrations at Lon- 
don under the hand of Serjeant Wild the chairman, and procured by Miles Corbet, for- 
bidding any ſuch allowance: and telling the Nor wich- committee, that neither they, not 

any other, had power to allow him any thing; but if his wife needed a maintenance; upon 
her application to the Committee of Lords and Commons, ſhe ſhould have a fifth part. 4% ln f. 61 
Accordingly, upon her petition, though after long delays, it was granted her. But ſo © ® 
confuſed and imperfect an account was brought in to the Sequeſtrators, by their Sollicitor (3) 1d. p. 64. 
and Collector (who had both his temporal and ſpiritual revenues in their hands) that tie 
Biſhop could never gome to know what a fifth part meant; and thetefore, it ſeems; was (0 Cl. W. Ri- 
obliged to take what they thought fit to give him (z). And, which was yet harder! Geer Frs 
whiles hg received nothing, yet ſomething was required of him, For they were not fol. vtſupra, 5. 
aſbamed, after they had taken away and fold all his goods and perſonal eſtate, to come to E. — 
him for aſſeſſments and monthly payments for that eſtate which they had ſeized, and took oe Clergy, - 
diſtreſſes from him, upon his moſt juſt denial. Nay, they vehemently required him do In bis Will bo 
find the arms uſually furniſhed by his predeceſſors, when they had left him nothing; M4 nn 
And, upon many occaſions, offered him inſolent affronts and indignities (a) [1]. Still God's houſes 
he remained in his palace, though with a poor retinue and maintenance: but at laſt he 
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=) See his Hard 
eaſute p. 56 
Ho, 


was forced to quit it at three weeks warning, (though his wife offered to pay rent for it — — 
but of her fifths) and might have lain in the ſtreet; ſuch was the inexorableneſs of his mer- 1 i= 


(15) Ibid. p. 57» 
58. 


16) Hard Mea- 


and his family. This was his hard meaſure, as he writ it d 


cileſs enemies! had not a neighbour in the Cloſe voided his houſe 
Shortly after, he retired to a little eſtate which he rented 4g 


to make room for him 
n May 29, 1647 (6). 
Higham near Norwich 


where, notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of his circumſtances,” he diſtributed a weekly cha- 
rity to a certain number of poor widows. In this retirement he ended his life September 


8, 1656, in the 82d year of his 


without any memorial (c). He is univerſally allowed to have been a man of incompa- toe, nec interim 
minor erat mo- 


age: and was buried in the church- yard of that pariſh), 


rable piety, meekneſs, and modeſty, having a thorough knowledge of the world, and 
of great wit and learning (4). As to his writings (beſides thoſe already mentioned in 
this article, and by Mr Bayle) a ſhort account is given of them in the note [K]. 


[H] Ad all his eftate both real and perſonal.) He 
gives the following accoumt of the hard uſage he met 
with upon that occaſion. The ueſtrators ſent 
certain men appointed by them, (whereof one had 
© been burnt in the hand for the mark of his truth) to 
© appraize all the goods that were in the houſe ; which 
a — accordingly executed with all diligent ſeverity, 
© not leaving ſo much as a dozen of trenchers, or my 
* childrens pictures, out of their curious inventory. 


© Yea they would have appraized our very wearing 


* clothes, had not ſome of them declared their opinion 
© to the contrary. Theſe goods, both library aud 
* houſhold-ſtuff of all kinds, were appointed to be ex- 


« poſed to publick ſale. But in the mean time Mrs 


* Goodwin, a religious good gentlewoman, whom yet 
* we had never . or ſeen, being moved with 
* compaſſion, very kindly offered to lay down to the 
* ſequeſtrators that whole ſum which the goods were 
* valued at; and was pleaſed to leave them in our 
© hands for our uſe, till we might be able to re-purchaſe 
them. As for the books, ſeveral ſtationers lookt.on 
© them, but were not forward to buy them; at laſt 
Mr Cook, a worthy divine of this dioceſs, gave bond 
* to the ſequeſtrators, to pay to them the whole 
© ſum whereat they were ſet, which was afterwards fa- 
© tisfied out of that poor pittance, that was allowed me 
* for my maintenance (15).” | 
[1] Ad upon occafions offered him inſolent af- 
fronts and indignities. ] gives himſelf two inftances 
of it, the firſt, that one morning, before his ſervants 
were up, there came to his gates a London trooper, 
attended with others, requiring entrance, and threat- 
ning if they were not admitted, to break open the 
tes. The pretence for their coming, was, to ſearch 
for arms and ammunition. And though the Biſhop told 
them, he had only two muſkets ; yet not reſting upon 
his word, they ſearched round about the houſe, looked 
into the cheſts and trunks, and examined the veſſels in 
the cellar. Finding no other warlike furniture, they 
took away one of the Biſhop's two horſes, though he 
told them his age would not allow him to travel on 
foot. At another time, the mob beſet his palace at 
a very unſeaſonable hour, for having ordained ſome 
perſons in his own chapel, and had the inſolence to 
demand his ap ce before the Mayor (16). 
[X] A to his writings (befides thoſe already men- 
tioned in this article, and by Mr Bayle), &c.) They 
* 


make in all V. volumes in folioand 4to. The 1. pritited 
(or rather collected) together, in 1617, and again in 
1624 ; contains, * 1, Meditations and Vowes, di- 
* vine and morall : three centuries. 2. Heaven 

earth; or, of true Peace and Tranquillity of mind. 
© 3. The Art of divine Meditation ; with a Meditation 
* of Death. 4. Holy Obſervations. 5. Some of 
David's Pſalmes, metaphraſed, in verſe. 6. Cha- 
rafters of Vertues and Vices, in two Books. 7. 
Solomon's divine Arts, of Ethicks, Politicks, Oeco- 
nomicks ; with an open and plaine Paraphraſe upon 
* the Song of Songs. 8. Epiſtles, in fix Decads. . 
Six Sermons. 10. A common Apologie of the 
* Church of England, againſt the unjuſt challenges of 
the Browniſts ; (viz. Smith and ks} 11. A 
brief Summe of the Principles of Religion, by way of 
Catechiſme. 12. Contemplations upon the princi- 


- * * * 


_ © pall Paſſages of the holy Storie, in eleven books: 


To which, in the edition of 1624, eight more books 
were added, making in all nineteen. In that edition 
alſo is inſerted, © 't he Honour of the married Clergy 
© maintained, &c.“ And three new ſermons. III. 
The ſecond volume of his works, is A plaine and 
familiar Explication (by way of Paraphraſe) of all 
* the hard Texts of the whole Scripture of the Old and 

© New Teſtament.” Lond. 1633, fol. in two columns. 

III. The third volume, printed in 1634, con- 
tains, © Meditations on the New Teftament; 13 

* Sermons; TraQs againſt Popery ; Meditations, 

© &.—— The IVth volume, publiſhed in 1660, after 
his deceaſe, in 4to, is intituled, The Shaking of the 
« Olive-Tree. The remaining works of that inco 

* rable Prelate Joſeph Hall, D. D. late Lord Biſhop 

of Norwich. With ſome Specialties of divine Pro- 
* vidence in his life. Together with his Hard Mea- 

© fure. Written by himſelf.” This volume conſiſt 

chiefly of ſermons, letters, ſpeeches in Parliament, &c. 

V. The laſt volume contains, Divers Treatiſes written 

upon ſeveral occafions. Now firſt collected into one 

volume, Lond. 1662, fol.— His moral works were 

reprinted at London in 1738, fol. ——Befides all the 

above pieces, be publiſhed in 1597, * Yirgidemiarum. 

© Satires in fix books.” And calls himſelf, in the Pro- 

logue, the firſt Satyrift in the Englith language. 


J firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh Satyriſt. 


ne 


(d) Walker, 


0 Puritans, 
Vol. II. p. 397. 
uſe 


ſubtili & exercita* 


deftiz & indolis 
manſuetiffimae 
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17) Sir Henry 
otton, in his 


letter to Dr Col- 
ins. 


(13) A' che end 
of the article 
HALL IIo- 
rA]. 


(a) In cur au- 
thor's El:ge in 
the Memoirs of 
the Royal Aca- 
demy at Paris, in 
1742, bis birth 
is placed Nov. 8, 
1636. 


(5) Manuſcript 
Memoirs, com- 
manicated by our 
author's ſon-in- 
law Mr Price. 


* Wood's aX 
Or. Vol. II. 
cob. 931, 


poetical, academica}, moral. The three laſt biteing 


5 * * 1 a 9 5 
1 — 1 f „ N » 4 * 
. * * 36 Y L » * 4% 
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HALL. H 


The thtee firſt books are called Toothlefs Satires, 


their reſemblance to Seneca's Morals. N. B. Th 
critical remark after note [C in the General Di 
tionary, under this article, might have been ſpared 3 
for inſtead of W. Di Revolted, it is in Mr Bayle's ori- 
ginal French (19), 4 V. D Rewvolte, &. W hich is a 
literal tranflation of Dr Hall's direQion of his Sion! 


Satites. They were re- printed at Oxford in 1753, 8. 
In his manner of writing, he has imitated Seneca, 
more than any of our other Engliſh authors ; for which 
reaſon he is ſtyled the Chriſtian Seneca (17). But we 
do not find that he publiſhed any book under that 
title, as Mr Bayle ſeems to think (18), deceived un- 
doubtedly by the tranſlators either of his Letters or 
itations ; who ſo entituled them, on account of 


namely from the Proteſtant Religion. So that there 


was no danger of any one's miſtaking Rewo/ted for an 
Italian ſurname. : 


HALLEY[Epmvunp], was born near London, October 29 (a), 1656, in the pa- 
riſh of St Leonard Shoreditch, at a place called Haggerſton, which then conſiſted of little 
more beſides a country houſe belonging to his father Edmund Halley, who was a Citizen 
and Soap-boiler in Wincheſter-ſtreet; and having acquired an opulent fortune ig his buſi- 
neſs, reſolved to give this ſon, his only child, and a youth of the moſt ene? geni 
an education ſuitable to it. In this view he put him at a proper age to St Paul's-ſchool, 
under the care of that eminent maſter Dr Thomas Gale. Our author in a ſhort time out- 
ſtripped the reſt of the boys, and became captain of the ſchool at the age of fifteen (5). 
He not only excelled in every branch of claflical learning, but was particularly taken no- 
tice of for the extraordinary advances he made at the fame time in the Mathematicks. In 
ſo much, that he ſeems not only to have acquired almoſt a maſterly ſkill in both plain and 
ſpherical Trigonometry, but to be well acquainted with the ſcience of Navigation, and to 
have made a great progreſs in Aſtronomy before he was removed to Oxford [4]. Where 
be was entered a Commoner of Queen's: college in act-term 1673, being then in the 15th 
year of his age . At the univerſity, having brought a curious apparatus of inſtruments 
(purchaſed by his father,” who ſpared no expence to encourage his ſon's genius) (c), he 


continued eager in the purſuit of theſe ſtudies, applying himſelf with ſurprizing dexterity * 


and (kill as well to practical as geometrical Aſtronomy, and the ſucceſs of his induſtry was 


* 


(1) Ath. Or. 
Vol. II. col. 93 1. 


(2) Phil. Trand. 
No. 195. where 
it is inſerted into 
his table of thoſe 
variation: 


z; Mr Halley 
in drawing up his 
title had appa- 
iently his eye up- 
on this of Seth 
Ward's treatiſe, 
+ as he alſo put an 


end to the diſpute 
een that au- 


thor and Bullial- 
dus; opon which 
ſee Gregory's A- 
Rronomy, book 
iii. where is in- 


ſerted t his pro- 


blem of Mr Hal- primariorum aſtronomia, 


key, prop. 3. 


4) To ſuppoſe 


theſe motions o- 


therwiſe was 
thought incon- 
gruous to the na- 
ture of thoie in- 
telligences, 
which, according 
to the philoſophi - 
cal Creed of the 
Ancients, pre ſided 
over the planets, 
and di / ected their 
motions; and E- 
pycicles were 
therefore invented 
to ſalve the appa- 
rent irregulari- 
ties. Zraſ. Oſ- 
<wwaldi in Purba- 
ebti theoremata 
Commentaris, p. 


felt by the learned world in a ſhort time. For with reſpect to the latter, at 19 years of 


age he publiſhed a Direct and Geometrical Method of finding the Aphelia and Eccentricity of 


the Planets (d), the want of which 'till that time had been an opprobrium to Kepler's 


hypotheſis [8B]. Nor did he leſs diftinguiſh himſelf in the former part of Aſtronomy. 


[4] A great progreſs in Aftronomy before he was re- 


moved to Oxford) Mr Wood (1) tells us, our author 


had at this time perfectly learned the uſe of the cele- 
Rial globe, and could make a compleat dial; and we 
are informed by Mr Halley himſelf, that he obſerved 
the change of the variation of the magnetic needle at 
London in 1672 (2), that is a year before he left 
ſchool. 

[B] An opprobrium to Kepler's hypotbeſis.] Kepler 
havin 
facts, as they appeared in the aſtronomical tables of 
Tycho, thought that ſufficient, leaving the geometri- 
cal proof of it to others. Mr Halley ſupplied this de- 
fect in a paper which was publiſhed in Phil. Tranſ. 
anno 1676, No. 128. with the following title, Metho- 
dus diretta & geometrica cujus ope inveſtigantur Aphelia, 
Eccentricitates, Proportioneſgue Orbiuam Planetarum 
Primariorum,abſqie ſuppoſita equalitate anguli motus ad 
alterum ellipſeos focum, ab Aſtronomis bactenus uſur- 
pata, i.e. A direct and geometrical method of inveſti- 
gating the Aphelia, Eccentricities, and Proportions, of the 
Orbits of the Primary Planets, without ſuppoſing the 
equality of the angle of motion : granting this equality, the 
propoſition had been demonſtrated by others, and parti- 
cularly by Dr Seth Ward, in a piece intituled, 4ftrono- 
mia geometrica, ubi methodus proponitur, qua planetarum 
ive elliptica, five circularis, 
poſſit geometrice abſolvi (3), Lond. 1656, 8y0. Be- 
fore Kepler's time there had been ſuppoſed what the 
aſtronomers call a center of middle motion, that is a 
point from whence the motion of the earth would be 
always ſeen in a mean between it's quick and flow pro- 
greſs in the ecliptic. Copernicus and many others, 
who maintained that opinion, thought it abſurd to ſup- 
poſe the earth carried in a circle (as they did) whoſe 
center was not the center of equal motion, ſeeing then 
the earth's motion muſt not only be in appearance 
but really unequal, and in ſome part of the periphery 
of it's orbit it would move faſter, and in others ſlower, 
contrary to their eſtabliſhed maxiin of having all the 
motions perfectly uniform (4). But Kepler, when he 
had ſhewn from Tycho's obſervations, that Mars and 
the other planets were not carried round in circular but 
in elliptic orbits ; and that che ſun was in one of the 
foci of theſe ellipſes ; and that the planets in moving 
round him did ſo regulate their motions, that a line 
or ray drawn from the ſun to the planet, did ſweep an 


$8 il, 1556. %eliptic area or ſpace always proportionable to the time 


built his theory upon the ſure foundation of 


Beſides . 


the planet moved, he thought it but reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe the earth in turning round the ſun ſhould ob- 
ſerve the ſame law, and be carried likewiſe in an ellip- 
tic orbit. This theory anſwers exactly to all appear- 
ances in the phenomena, but it follows from it, that 
there are no centers of equal or middle motion, from 
which the planets can be ſeen to deſcribe angles pro- 
portional to the times. And therefore many aſtrono- 
mers till adhering to the opinion that there were cen- 
ters of equal motion, rejected Kepler's rule of the 
planetary motions, though they retained the elliptic 
form of their orbits, and becauſe in the axis of an ellip- 
ſis, there are two points equally diftant from the center 
which are called the * one of which they with 
Kepler placed the ſun, Me other, which is diſtant 
from the ſun the double of the eccentricity, they ima- 
gined to be the center of equal motion, and round it 
they ſuppoſed the planets to deſcribe angles proportion- 
able to the times; which indeed in ellipſes that are 
not very eccentrical, ſuch as are deſcribed by moſt of 
the primary planets, is nearly true, as Kepler alſo ac- 
knowledges. This they liked the better, becauſe in 
the theory of Kepler, there was no dire& or geometri- 
cal method to find out the true anamoly from the 
mean “, which was eaſily done by their own theory; 
and this indeed was evidently the reaſon, why Biſhop 
Ward contented himſelf with ſhewing a geometrical 
method of deſcribing the planetary orbits upon that theo- 
ry, though he knew it was not ſtrictly true. So much 
of this ſubject, though a little dry, was thought clearly 
neceſſary to give the reader a right apprehenſion of the 
importance of author's problem (5), in confirming the 
true ſyſtem of the world, which though firſt diſcovered 
by Kepler, yet received it's firſt geometrical foundation 
from Mr Halley. And I cannot forbear remarking, 
that the firſt draught by which the demonſtration of the 
ſyſtem was completely perfected, and ſhewn from the 
laws of gravity neceſſarily to obtain in nature, happened 
to be executed by Mr Newton this ſame year 1676 (6). 
Mr Wood obſerves that our author's name will be for 
ever famous by the ſolution of this problem, and the 
writer of his eloge (7) at Paris, declares it to be * A 
work, which might juſtly excite the envy of the moſt 
* ſkilful aſtronomers of that time, and which put an end 
to a celebrated diſpute that had long ſubſiſted among 
them upon that ubject F. Des Cartes, continues 
* this writer, began his geometry with a problem, 


a. 


(19) Ibid. ro's 
[C] edit. 1720, 


Diffewaſrve from Popery, To M. D. Revilted, 8&< ay," 


(c) MS. Me. 
moirs, &c. A. 
mong theſe were 
his tube and ſex- 
tant, the firſt 24 
feet long, and 
the ſecond 2 feet 
diameter ; he 
carried them to 
St Helena, to 
Dantzick, to pa- 
ris, and Rome 2 
and after his m at- 
riage ſet them u 
at | ſlington, 
whence they be- 
came the chief 
inſtrument of his 
ame; and it is 
no wonder thit 
he was particu- 
larly fond of 
them. 


(4) Printed in 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
128. 


That is 2 pro- 
blem of another 
nature, and 
much more int1i- 
cate than this of 
our author. Se 


the article KEIL 


Lon]. 


(5s) Viz. In te- 
ſpect to Aſtrono- 
my. What i:'s 
merit is in regard 
to Geometry, he 
has 6gnified bim- 
ſelf in the conclu- 
fion of his paper. 
Oftendi guemode ex 
tribus locis belis- 
centricis planet, 
& diſtantiis a ſol 
ob ſeruatis. deſcri- 
bi poſſit orbit a 
iſtius planet æ, 
quod non niſi — 
ue talibus 0 
vationibus batte- 
nus e fectum vide- 
tur. 


(6) See his arti- 
cle. 


(7) Mr Mairan. 


+ We have al- 
ready mentioned 


that had ſtopped the progreſs of the ancients, and the that diſpute in 
| 0 firſt note (3). 


* = 


_ -, 


(e) No. 128. | 
(f) Ibid. 


( See ibid. No. 


' (6) No. 129» 


185 and 361. 


(% MS. Me- 
moirs. Theſe 
were mad: uſe of 
by him in cor- 
refting Mr Huy- 
gens's Theory of 
Saturn's fourth 
{atellite, printed 
in Phil, Tranſl. 
No. 145+ anno 
1083. | 


® Preface to 
plamſtead's Doc- 
tiine of the 
Sphere, 163 I, 


ꝗto. * 

alſo publiſhed ſe- 
veral years after- 
wards ſome uſeſu 
remaiks upon 
ſome allowances 


to be made in a- 


ſtronomical ob- 
ſer vat ions for the 
re fraction of the 
air, without the 
trouble of triaa- 
nometrica! calcu- 
la ions. Plul. 
Tranſl. No. 181. 


(2) His father al- 
lowed him 300 l. 
per annum au- 
ring his travels 
both to St Hele- 
na and afterwards 
to Italy, MS, 
Memoirs. 


(m) The founder 
of the Mathema- 
tical ſchool at 
Kocheſter. See 
more of this af- 
fair in rem. [G]. 


(3) In præfat. ad 
Apollonium de 
ſectione rationis. 
An account of 
which ſee below. 
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Beſides an eclipſe of the moon, June 27, 1675, obſerved at his father's houſe in Winche- 
ſter-ſtreet (e), ſeveral obſervations made by him concerning a ſpot in the fun, feen at Ox- 
ford in July and Auguſt 1676, were, publiſhed, with others by Mr Flamſtead upon the 
ſame ſubject, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (). By theſe the motion of the ſun round 
it's own axis, a phenomenon 'till then not well aſcertained (g), was fully and finally de- 
termined. The ſame year he likewiſe obſerved there, Auguſt 21, an occultation of Mars 


by the moon (5), which he made uſe of afterwards, with others, in ſettling the longitude | 


of the Cape of Good Hope againſt the objections of the French Aſtronomers (i). During 
his ſtay at Oxford he alſo accurately obſerved the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, whereby 
he made ſeveral correct ions in the beſt aſtronomical tables then extant of thoſe planets (&). 
About this time alſo, before his voyage to St Helena, he had diſcovered the method now 
well known of conſtructing eclipſes of the fun, by which means the calcul:tion of paral- 
laxes in thoſe phænomena was ſaperſeded ®. Neither yet was his in luſtry confined within 
theſe limits. All the time from his firſt admiſſion he had been caretu! ro make the proper 
obſervations for aſcertaining the true places of the fixed ſtars, and thereby correcting 

errors of Tycho Brahe. His original view therein was to carry on the deſign of that firſt 
reſtorer of Aſtronomy, by compleating the catalogue of thoſe ſtars from his own obſerva. 
tions; but upon further enquiry, finding this province taken up by Mr Hev-lius and Mr 
Flamſtead, he dropped that purſuit, and immediately formed a reſolution of perfect ing the 


g the 


whole ſcheme of the heavens, by the addition of the ſtars which lie fo near the ſourh pole 


[CJ, that they could not be obſcrved by thoſe Aſtronomers, as never riſing above the ho- 
rizon either at Dantzick or Greenwich. Fired with the proſpect of making ſo diſt in- 
guiſhed an improvement in his favourite ſcience, he left the univerſity before he had been 
there long enough to take any degree, and returning to his father, applied for his conſent 
to ſo remote a voyage, as was neceſſary for carrying his project into execution. Here he 
met with all the encouragement which ſo hopeful a ſon could either expect or with from 
the affect ion of an indulgent parent (/) Whercupon he. addreſſed himſelf to Sir Joſeph 
Wilhamſon (mn) then Secretary of State, and to Sir Jonas Moor Surveyor of the Ordnance, 
both of them great promoters of theſe ſtudies, and the latter an able Mathematician. 
Theſe gentlemen highly applauding his purpoſe, mentioned it to King Charles the Sccond. 
His Majeſty was much pleaſed therewith, and without any delay gave him a letter of re- 
commendation to the Eaſt-India- Company (n), who thereupon promiſed to ſupply him 
with all the accommodations and conveniencics that lay in their power, and to carry him 
to St Helena (o), which he pitched upon as a very proper ſituation (y) for his deſign. 
Accordingly he loſt no time, but embarked for that iſland in November 1676, and ar- 
riving there ſafely in three months, he ſtuck cloſe to his teleſcope, 'till he had entirely 
finiſhed the taſk he had ſet himſclf, and compleated his catalogue. This done he returned 
to England in November 1678+ While he continued at St Helena, he made ſeveral other 
curious phyſical remarks (q) and aſtronomical obſervations, which were of uſe to him in 
promoting thoſe branches of literature, as ſhall be mentioned in their proper places. Du- 


ring b. 


* frſt path ſtruek out by Mr Halley, eondudted him at 
* once to the moſt remote and abſtruſe parts of aſtro- 
* nomy.* A compariſon betwixt Des Cartes, and Dr 
Halley, might be the natural reſult of that remarkable 


affinity of genius, which appears in the works of theſe 


two great maſters of philoſophy ; a genius ſcarcely leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by the bold flights of it's imaginative fa- 
culties in ſtarting hypotheſes, that it is by the ſagacity 
and ſolidity of it's reaſoning powers in making uſeful im- 
provements, and alike happy alſo in ſetting forth it's 


productions in the moſt engaging dreſs. That particular 


inſtance of this affinity, here remarked by Mr Mairan, is 
indiſputably well choſen for the purpoſe of an eloge ; 
but if we ſhould allow the politeneſs of the French- 
man's compliment therein to the latter, it ought not, 
becauſe it cannot fairly, be denied, that the compli- 
ment is carried much higher on the fide of the former, 
it is carried even beyond the truth. A cenſure which 
perhaps will not be thought too ſevere, when we ſee it 
ſupported by Mr Halley himſelf (8), who gives it for 
one reaſon of his taking pains to correct and publiſh the 
preface of Pappus Alexandrinus to the ſeventh book of 
his mathematical collections, that it might appear 
thereby how unjuſtly Des Cartes had accufed the An- 
cients of ignorance, in boaſting himſelf to have been 
the firſt mortal who was able to conſtruct a /ocus to four 
right lines, which had been attempted by Euclid ; 
fince Apollonius had plainly enough ſhewn, that he had 
done it in the place where he ſays it is impoſſible to 
give that conſtruction compleat, without thoſe propoſi- 
tions found by himſelf, and inſerted in the third book 
of his Conicks ; which, continues Mr Halley, is the 
ſame thing as to ſay, that by the help of thoſe propo- 
fitions, it would have been eaſy and obvious for Euclid 
to have conſtructed the /ocus ; and truly whoever com- 


pares that operoſe ſolution, perplexed with a monſtrous 
VOL. IV. No. 209. 


a!gebraical calculus, given by Des Cartes in the begin- 
ning of his geometry, with that wonderful concinnity 
in which the whole buſineſs is compleated geometri- 
cally, and without any calculus at all, in the 17th, 
18th, and 19th /emmata to the firſt book of the Matbe- 
matical Principles of Natural four G4 + by the help of 
two propoſitions in the third book of the ſaid Conics, 
will never doubt, but Apo//onius had performed more 
in this matter than Des Cartes thought he had. To 
this it may be added, that as to the problem ge ſechiane 
determinata, a full ſolution of which was given by 
Apollonius, the whole difficulty of deſcribing the /acus 
lies in finding the fifth point. But from five given 
points, Pappus ſhews how to deſcribe the elliptic locus, 
lib. 8. prop. 13, 14, and by the ſame method, mutatis 
mutandis, without any greater difficulty is the locus 
hyperbolicus deſcribed through the ſame points. 
[C] To complete the catalogue of the fixed lars, ad. 
ding thoſe near the ſouth pole] There were two ac- 


counts of theſe ſouthern lars than extant ; one, where - 


in they were named by the Portugueze, and corrected 
by Peter Theodore, was inſerted in Kepler's catalogue 
of the fixed ftars ; the other was that upon Beau”: cele- 
ſtial globe laid down, as is generally reported, from 
the obſervations of one Frederic Houtman, a Dutch- 
man (9). But both theſe were very imperfect and in- 
accurate, and this part of the celeſtial globe very ill de- 
ſcribed, being done chiefly from the rude obſervations 
of mariners, who had other thoughts in their view, 
than that of improving aſtronomy. Conſequently Mr 
Halley's catalogue of theſe ftars was an entirely new 
acquiſition to the learned world, in what may not un- 
aptly be called Cælum Auftrale eo uſque incognitum ; 
and thence he acquired an indiſputable claim to the 


title which was not long after given him by Mr Flam- 
ſtead (10) of our Southern Tycho. 


28 C [D] He 


2495- 


(n) MS. Me- 
moirs. 


(0) Then in the 
poſſoſſion of that 
Company bv a 
grant fr: m the 
Crown. 


(p) It Fes in the 
latirud- of 15® 
55 ſouth. 


7) Among o. 
thers he found 

b. melt oblige= to 
ſhorten his pen- 
dulum to make it 
k-ep the ſame 
time as in Eng» 
land, This be- 
ing told ſeveral 
years after by Mr 
Hook to Sir 1 
ſaac Newton, he 
declared it was 
the firſt notice he 
had of ſuch an 
experiment, and 
he made uſe of it 
to confirm his 
opi nian of the 
oblate ſpheroidi- 
cal figure of the 
ear'h. Sec a let- 
ter of Sir Iſaac to 
our author in 
General Dictio- 
nary, Vol. VII. 
p. $00. in notes. 


(9) Greg. Aſtron, 
book TR * 229. 


(10) In his pre- 
tace to the Doc - 
trine of the 
Sphere, in Sir 
Jonas Moor's Sy- 
ſtem of the Ma- 
thematics, Load. 


1631, 40. 
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ring the navigation, in his paſſage, he had frequently experienced a great inconvenience 
in an inſtrument well known to the ſeamen by the name of Davis's Quadrant, which then 
had only a ſhadow-vane to the leſſer arch. Wherefore immediately after his landing he 
added a glaſs to that vane [D], and then haſtened to prepare the beſt teſtimonial, he could 
give of his gratitude to his royal benefactor. Having delineated a planiſphere, wherein 
with the niceſt accuracy he laid down the exact places of all the ſtars near the ſouth pole, 
from his own obſervations, he preſented it with a ſhort deſcription to his Majeſty, 'who 
was greatly ſatisfied therewith [E], and gave him at his own requeſt a letter of mandamus 
to the univerſity of Oxford for the degree of Maſter of Arts [F]. This letter was dated 
November 18, and the ſame month he was alſo choſen Fellow of the Royal-Society ; and 


he gave an ample confirmation of his juſt claim to thoſe honours in the three pieces men- 


+ According to 
the Book ſeller's 
ſtile, but in the 
ſame year 1678 
in the common 
computation. 
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(11) Ubi ſupra. 


(12) See a de- 

ſcription W th a 
draught of it by 
the inventor, in 


Phil. Tranſ. No. 
376. 


tioned below (G), which were publiſhed by him the following year +. Theſe works 


[D] He added a glaſs to that vane.) Mr Wood 
(11), to whom we owe this particular, obſerves very 
juſtly, that this was a very conſiderable improvement 
in that uſeful inftrument. As the ſpot of light exhi- 
bited by the glaſs can be clearly ſeen at ſuch times 
when the ſhadow is fo faint, that it's edge cannot be 
ſufficiently diſcerned. Mr Hadley's reflecting quadrant 
is till a farther improvement in this article (12), and 
the friendly intercourſe which was obſerved between 
them, makes it more than probable that the invention 
was not perfected without the aſſiſtance of Dr Halley. 

[LE] His Majeſty was greatly ſatisfied with it.] This 


_ Planitphere diſcovered a remarkable inſtance of our 


(13) Ubi ſupra. 


author's addreſs. Among theſe ſtars there appeared 
the ys of the Royal Oak, with this deſcrip- 
tion. Robur Carolinum in perpetuam ſub illius latebris 
ſervati Caroli ſecundi Magne Britannie Regis memo- 
riam, in calum merito tranſlatum. Thus as the writer 
of his eloge obſerves (13), Mr Halley recorded his gra- 
titude in thoſe ſkies, which the patronage and libera- 
lity of that prince enabled him to ſurvey. 

[F] 4 mandamus for the degree of Maſter of Arts. 
The recommendatory words of this letter were, That 
His Majefly has received a good account of his learning 
as to the mathematicks and aflronomy, whereof he 
has gotten a good teſtimony by the obſervations he has 
made during his abode in the iſland of St Helena. The 


degree was conferred at Oxford the third of December 


(14) Wood's Fe- 
ſti, Vol. II. col. 
210. 


(15) Ath. Ox. 
ibid. col. 982. 


* See his letter 
to Hevelius, 
wrote about this 
time from Or- 
ford, in remark 


LA]. 


(16) His words 
are, that he pro- 
cured letters from 


bis Majeſty, &c. 


(17) See his Life 
by Dr Smith at 
the end of Biſhop 
Huntingdon's E- 
les, p. 45. 
— 1704. vo. 


following (14). Mr Wood hereupon remarks, chat our 
author made no return by this voyage but that of 


praiſe (15) ; and indeed we do not find that he was 


preſented either with a purſe or a place on this occa- 
ſion, but his heart was not ſet upon ſuch rewards “. 
He was abundantly ſatisfied with his degree, which 
conſidering that his admiſſion in the univerſity was little 
more than five years before, and that he had not taken 
his bachelor's degree, was no doubt a very diſtinguiſh- 
ing atteſtation of his extraordinary merit. Mr Wood 
alſo intimates, that this mandamus was particularly re- 
queſted by Mr Halley (16), and if fo, there is ſome room 
to imagine, that he had then the Savilian profeſſorſhip 


in his wiſh at leaſt, if not in his view at this time. 


We are told that Mr (afterwards Dr) Edw. Barnard, 
who then ſat in the Aſtronomical chair, though highly 
delighted therewith for a while, yet ſoon grew leſs 
fond, and in a few years became ſo weary of it, that 
he was even defirous to reſign either to Mr Flamſtead 
or Mr Halley, who he ſaid had cultivated that ſcience 
with prodigious application and ſucceſs, and with the 
applauſe of all Europe (17). But whatever may be 


thought of this conjecture, tis evident our author had 


a filial affection for his Alma mater, returning to her 
arms preſently after his landing from St Helena, and 
making the honours ſhe could confer the chief view of 
his ambition. He was likewiſe particularly eſteemed 
by the other Savilian Profeſſor Dr Wallis, as appears 
from a letter he wrote while our author was at Dant- 


 zick, recommending him to Mr Hevelius, the firſt 


Aſtronomer of the age, not only on account of his 
merit in that ſcience, but alſo for the hearty fincerity 


and ingenuity of his temper, the letter was in theſe 
terms, 


Clariſſima et Spectatiſſimo Viro 
Domino Jobanni Hevelio 
Conſuli Dantiſcano 
Johannes Wallis Geometriæ Profeſſor 
Savilianus Oxonii. S. 


Clariſſime Vir, - 
* Deflinaveram ad te literas per Dominum Hallej um 
© roſtrum ferendas ; qui, ante ſex menſes credo, ad Te ap- 


- A - * - - Lo - ” - * - - — LY * 


Were 


* pulit, avidus tuorum apparatuum Spectator; ſuaque 
* Tecum communicaturus obJervata. Sic autem accidit, 
ut Londino Ille prius diſceſſerit, quam ad Eum ferrentur 
mee litere, fuerimque ea ſpe deflitutus, Non autem 
erat oblitus (pero) Te neo nomine quam humaniſſime 
& offcioſe ſalutare ; hoc utigue hinc diſceſſurus in ſe 
Jaſcepit uin gratus tibi fuerit acceſſus ejus non du- 
bito; cum et Ipje Vir fit ingenuus, wariaſque, Tibi im- 
pertiendas, habuit Objervationes fleilarum Europeis 
inconſpicuarum; ſoleaſgue Tu ſumma cum humanitate 
advenas accipere. Num adbuc in Angliam redierit 
haud certus ſcio; Oxonii certe nondum eum vidiſſæ con- 
tigit reducem. Fama interim hic accepimus Te alte- 
ram partem tuæ celeſiis Machine abſolviſſe. Quo 
quidem gaudeo, atque ut curiofiſſimarum obſervationum 
Theſaurum amplexabor, rei Aſtronomicæ magno emolu- 
mento futurum, Qc. Vale. Scribebam Oxonii, 8, 
Julii, S. J. 1679 *. | | 

[6G] Three pieces mentioned below] Theſe are, (1.) 
Catalogus flellarum Auſtralium, five ſupplementum cata- 
logi Tychonici exhibens longitudines & latitudines flella- 
rum fixarum, que prope polum antarcticum ſitæ in hori- 
zonte Urinaburgico Tychoni inconſpicæ fuere, accurato 
calculo ex diftantiis ſupputatas, et ad annum 1677 com- 
pletum correfas (18), cum ipfis obſervationibus in in- 


ſula 8. Helenz cujus latitudo eft 159. 55). quſty. et 


longitudo 7% O ad occaſum a Londino, ſumma cura et 


ſextante ſatis magno f, de cal depromptis. Opus ab 


Aftronomicis hactenus deſideratum. Accedit Appendicula 
de rebus quibuſdam Aftronomicis notatu non indignis. 
Authore Edmundo Halleio, e Coll. Regin Oxon ||. 
In the preface he notes, That from his ſaid obſerva- 
tions it is clear, that all the aſtronomical tables till 


®* Frcerpta ex li- 
terts il/uftrium & 
clariſſim.rum vi- 
rorum ad nobi- 
lili mum ampliſſ, 
& con Ui, 

Dn. Johannem 
Hevelium Conf. 
Gedanenſem per- 
ſcriptis, &c. Stu- 
dio ac opera Jo- 
hannis Erici Ol- 
hoffii, Secret arii, 
p. 189. Gedani, 
1683. 40. 


(13) They were 
aſterwards fitted 
to the year 1726, 
and inſerted in 
Flamftead's Hi- 


foria Celeftis 


Britannica , Vol. 
III. | | 


+ See note (c) 
above in the text, 


There is an 


then extant, were defective in calculating the motions of account of this 


the celeſtial bodies, that Saturn moves much more 
ſlowly and Jupiter more ſwiftly than is reckoned 
upon; that hereupon he began to go about to correct 
them, but preſently foreſaw, that it could never be well 
done without a more correct catalogue of the fixed 
ſtars, the performance whereof was already undertaken 
by other hands, that he choſe therefore to take 
upon himſelf the ſtating of the places of the fixed ſtars 
near the ſouth pole, and out of our horizon, which no 
one that he knew had with proper inſtruments before 
undertaken. What Frederick Houtman's inſtruments 
were, by whoſe obſervations in Sumatra Bleau pretend- 
ed to correct his celeſtial globe, our author declares he 
knew not, but ſaith, that by comparing that globe 
with this his preſent catalogue, it appears he un- 
derſtood little of aſtronomy. That conſidering this, 
and being alſo approved and encouraged by divers 
perſons of much worth and honour, as the Lord Viſ- 
count Brounker, Sir Joſeph Williamſon ft, and Sir Jonas 
Moor, and others, and even by the King alſo, he 
thereupon furniſhed himſelf with proper inſtruments 
for the purpoſe, which he particularly mentions and 
deſcribes, that of theſe he made the moſt aſſiduous uſe 
he could in a place of ſo thick and cloudy a ſky as he 
found that of 8 Helena, contrary to the common re- 
port, that he had reſtored about 350 fixed ſtars which 
were omitted in Catalogo Tychonico, the places whereof, 
he preſumes, he had truly aſſigned with reſpeR to the 
places of ſome of the fixed ſtars in Tycho's catalogue. 
That the obliquity of the ecliptic is ſuppoſed to be 23“. 
30. which he obſerves is moſt certainly too much; yet 
becauſe he deſigned not a correction of the whole 
ſphere, and becauſe it was not then known within 
half a minute how great the obliquity is, and that this 
his own catalogue may be eafily reduced to any obli- 
quity, he thought not fit to meddle with that. After 
the preface followg,the obſervations themſelves, where- 
in, to his own, he has added an ancient catalogue out of 


Clairus's 


book in Phil. 


Tranſ. No. 141, 
for Sept. Oct. 
and Nov. 1678. 
Tis none of the 
leaft inſtances of 
our author's ac- 
tive induſtry that 
he publiſhed this 
book, procured a 
mandamus for his 
degree, went to 
Oxford and took 
it, reſolved to go 
to Dantzic, and 
wrote this letter 
to Hevelias, and 
was choſen F. R. 
S. all within the 
compaſs of a 
month aſter his 
landing from St 
Hel: ma, 


1 This gen- 
tleman had been 
a conſiderable be- 
nefactor to 
Queen's-college 
in Oxford, of 
which Mr Hal- 
ley was at this 
time a member. 
Ded. of Phil. 
Tranſ. Vol. IX. 
for the year 
1674. which 
year Sir Joſeph 
rook his degree 
of Doctor of 
Laws, being then 
Fellow ot Queen's 
college, and late · 
ly made Secretary 
of State. Wood's 
Fafti, Vol. II. 
col. 197. 


Dantzick, for the ſatisfaftion of Mr Hevelius, with regard to the diſpute betwixt him 


{ This conjec- 
ture was occaſio- 
ned by his di ſco- 


vering, whilft at 
St Helena, a lus 
cid ſpot in the 
Centaur. He 
proſecuted this 
ſubject afterwarcs 
in Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 346 and 
347, having in 
1714 diſcovered a 
6th new ſtar in 
the conſtellation 
of Hercules. 


See remark 


[BB] and [CC]. 


(16) Dr David 
Gr. gory men- 
tions it to the 
hong ur of his 
uncle Mr James 
(3:2y0r y, that he 
ſuſpecled this in- 
equality to bel ng 
to the moon in 
his Optica Pro- 
mota. Schol. to 
prop. $6, See 
Gregor, 's Aſtro- 
nomy, book iv. 
Frope 29. 


See Nova Lu- 
n Theoria inter 
Horroxti opera 
poſthuma, edit. 
1673. in 2 vols 


A41to. and Prince. 


Math. lib. iii. 
p-. 35. ſchol. 2d 
edit. 1713. 4to. 
compared with a 
paſſage upon this 
ſubject in a letter 
of Sir Iſaac, dated 
OR. 24, 1694. 
inſerted in re- 
mark [E E]. 
The reader will 
obſerve that the 
moon's or bit is 
only elliptical in 
reſpect to the 
ſun, and not a 
perfe ellipſe, 
that planet mo- 
ving round the 
earth's annual 
orbit abſolu ely in 
a line of the ſpi- 
ral kind, which 
ts always concave 
toward the ſun. 


+ He was firſt 
invited into it by 
a letter of Qlden- 
durę, dated Land. 
18 Feb. 1663. 
and having ac- 
cepted the offer in 
an anſwer dated 
Jan. 4, :654, 
he was elected 
Avril 30 enſuing, 
and the diploma 
was ſent to him 
with a letter 
from Oldenburg, 
da'ed May 11 
following, Ex- 
cerpta ex literig— 
a4 Hevelium, 
Oc. p. 77, 78, 
88, 3g, 90. ubi 
ſupra. 


Anu Climac- 
teicus Jo. Heve- 
lit, p. 14. Geda- 
11, 1685. foho, 


H A L 


Clairw's commentaries in Spheram Johannis de Sacro 


Boſco, and that of Bartfichins e tabulis Rudolphinis 
Kepleri ; that by comparing them with theſe his ob- 
ſervations it might evidently appear, how much the 


— Wobes do almoſt every where differ from the 


heavens. From theſe obſervations, as he proceeds, he 
propoſeth ſome conjeQures of the corruptibility, or at 
leaſt the mutability of the fixed ſtars 4. Next to theſe are 
tables of the right aſcenſions of the ſouthern fixed ſtars 
and their diſtances from the pole, for the uſe of ſeamen. 
The Appendicula contains, (I.) Mercurii tranſitus ſub 


ſolis diſco, Odtob. 28, An. 1677, cum tentamine pro 
ſolis parallaxi. Upon the ſubje& of the ſun's parallax, 


he remarks in the preface, that were the place of Mer- 
cury's node once found, the ſaid parallax might be de- 
duced from this his obſervation of Mercury F. (2.) 
Modi quidam pene geomet! ici pro parallaxi Lune inve- 
fliganda. Of theſe ways there are propoſed three, 
yet the beſt way of finding the lunar parallax would be, 
as he notes in his preface, by comparing the meridian 
altidude of the ſun obſerved at St Helena and in Europe 
at the ſame time. (3.) Quædam Lunaris Theorie 
emendationem ſpectantia. Under this article our author 
ſhews that the elliptical figure of the moon's orbit, is 
mote curve in her quadratures with the ſun than it is 
in the ſyzigies. This had never been publiſhed by any 
one before. The Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences 
in France tells us indeed, under the year 1698, that 
the ſame thing had been obſerved in 1668 by Mr 
Picard. In this tract likewiſe Mr Halley firſt of any 
one ſeparated from the other inequalities in the moon's 
motion, that particular one which ariſes from her in- 
creaſed and diminiſhed periodical time about the earth, 
by reaſon. of the diminiſhed or decreaſed diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun, 1. e. That which depends upon 
the earth's mean anamoly (19). All the annual equa- 
tions or corrections for finding the moon's motion, were 
then neglected in the conſtruction of tables except this; 
and though this was obſerved by Tycho, Kepler, and 
Horrox, yet they confounded it with the other. Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves that Horrox was the firſt who 
advanced the theory of the moon's motion moving in 
an ellipſe about the earth placed in the lower focus “, 
and that our author improved the notion by putting the 
center of that ellipſe in an epicycle, whole center is 
uniformly revolved about the earth, and from the motion 
in this epicycle ariſes that inequality in the progreſs and 
regreſs of the apogee, and in the quantity of the eccen- 
tricity. Our author having obſerved in the preface, 
that aſtronomy is moſt of all defective with regard to 
the theory of the moon, in order to incite the lovers 
of the ſcience to ſupply that defect, remarks, that if ever 
the irregularities of the moon's motion were truly de- 


termined by celeſtial obſervations, and a true phyſical 
theory, and the places of the fixed ſtars rightly deter- 


mined by the obſervations of Hevelius and Flamſtead, 
then a moſt exact method would be given to find the 
longitude. Agreeably to this remark we ſhall find him 
2 the theory of that planet, the principal ſubject 
of his aſtronomical ſtudies hereafter, during the whole 
courſe of his life. | 


[H] He was pitched upon by the Royal-Society to 


vit Mr Hevelius | That gentleman having employed 


himſelf in preparing a new catalogue of the fixed ſtars, 


obſerving that it would not be complete without the 


tiars near the ſouth pole, applied to the Royal-Society, 
of which he was a member +, withing that ſome ſkil- 
ful perſon of their body might be prevailed upon to 
execute that part of his deſign | This motion being 
approved, and the obſervations completed, he wrote to 
Mr Flamſtead to procure them for him. That letter, 
as will appear preſently, is dated ſome months before 
our author's arrival from St Helena, but the catalogue 
of thoſe ſtars being printed ſoon after, a copy of it was 
ſent to the Conſul, with the following letter by Mr 


Halley. 


Præclariſimo Ampliſſimoque Viro 
Fohanni Hevelio Conſ. Gedanenſi 
Aſtronomorum facile Principi. S. P. 


Nudiis tertius eft, Vir Clariſfime, ex quo literas tuas 
21 Auguſti datas mecum communicavit amicus meus Do- 


minus Flamſtadius, ex quibus non ingratas Tibi futuras 


L E Y, 


were ſcarcely out of the preſs, when he was pitched upon by the Royal-Society [H ] to go to 


2497 
and 
Mr . 


obſervationes meas flellarum prope polum antarcticum 
lucentium intellexi, catalogum meum paucos ante dies 
editum ad Te mitto, quem, fi conceſſa fuiſſet commoda 
aligua tranſmittendi opportunitas, citius in manus de- 
diſſem veſtras, lætatus admodum hac occafione tanti Viri 
amicitiam mihi conciliari poſſe. Honores a Te mibi de- 
fignatos, labores meos quales qua les tuorum monumentis ad- 
jungendo, gratiſime babes; vereor tamen, ne | hec 
cepta mea juvenilia non accurata ſatis apud Judicem 
adeo oculatum videantur, nec digna, que exguiſito illi 
catalogo, quem de Te expectat orbis literatus, connec- 
tantur. Obſervationibus vero ineft fincera fides pro ra- 
tione inflrumenti, ut & calculo iis ſuperſtructo, in quo 
ſuppoſui plerumgue latitudines duarum Tychonicarum cum 
diſtantia obſervatas, namque meridianas altitudines 
cœlum plerumque nubilum nequaquam permiſit obſervatas. 
In catalogo meo ſuppono obliquitatemTyconicham 23®. 31“. 
30%. & præceſſionem equinotiorum, five longitudinem 
1 Stellz 8 18. 41). quanta fuit ineunte anno 1678, 
utraſqgue vero a Te paulo aliter flatutas non dubito ; 
quocirca calculi laborem repetere non gravarer, fi modo 
correctiora haberem fixarum, quibus uſus ſum, loca de ca- 
talogo Tuo deſumpta, ut potius Heveliani quam Tychonici 
Catalogi ſupplementum, opus meum inſcriberem. Yualia 
fint noſtra obſervata, comparatione cum veſtris facta in 
quibuſdam flellis ab utroque noftrum obſervatis, facile 
conſtabit, nec magnas inveniri differentias aufim ſpon- 
dere. Ipſe vero de ſe loquetur Catalogus, quo Tui Juris 
fatto utere pro lubitu, ac fi dignum recenſeas, quem lucu- 
brationibus veſtris adjungas, me plurimis officii vinculis 
obſlrifum tenebis, Animumgue Tui & Aſtronomie ferwi- 
dum majori ardore accendes ; hoc etenim pacto inter volu- 


mina tua nunquam moritura nomen meum oblivionis fato 


ereptum apud paſteros quantumwvis ſeros legetur, nec majus 
hominibus ( me ſaltem judice) contingit bonum, quam grata 
per cuncta ſecula memoria de bene geſtis in uſus publicos vel 
literarum parta. Dominus Flamſtedius, qui jam ad Te 
[cribit, obſerwationes eclipſeas Lunaris Ofobris e a 
Nobis feliciſſime babitas tranſmittere promiſit, itaque 
me ea de re excuſatum habeos velim, Brevi, Deo vo- 
lente, Civitatem veſtram viſurus iter ſuſcipio, ut Virum 
apud Eruaitos uni verſos celeberrimum, quemque non ſine 
æmulationis guadam ſpecie veneror, oculis meis agnoſcam, 
utque inſtrumenta Tua modumque ob ſervandi expertus in- 
telligam, utque de ulteriori Aflronomie profectu Te con- 
Sulam. Juventuti vero noſtræ, que viæ hodie vigefimum 
ſecundum annum attingit, venia impetranda eſt, dum Re- 
verentiam Veflram majoribus curis occupatam ineptiis 
meis laceſſo. Vale, Vir Clariſſime, meque omnibus ob- 
ſervantie ac obſequii winculis Tibi devinfium ne dedigne- 
ris redamare | 
Dabam Oxoniz, 
Novemb. 11, ſt. vet. | | | | 
. a 
1678. Epvunpum HALLE I Vd f 128 — 1 
um, p. 182, 183, 
It appears by this letter, that Mr Halley had reſolved 184, ubi fu 
already upon making a viſit to Dantzick ; accordingly 


he took ſhip for that city in May the enſuing year, 


carrying with him from the Royal Society, the follow- 


ing letter to Hevelius. 


Vir Clariſſime, 

Cum Vir admodum ingenioſus et eruditus Dominus 
Edmundus Halleius e ſocietate noſtra, inſigni prorſus 
* erga ſtudium Aſtronomicum amore jampridem inca- 
* luerit, eoque accenſus longinquam navigationem in 
inſulam Sanz Helenz ſuſceperit, ut ſtellarum Au- 
© ſtralium, quæ ob ſuam polo antar&ico vicinitatem, 
hactenus Aſtronomis noſtris inobſervatæ fuerunt, ca- 
talogum adornaret, Tychonico ceu Mantiſſo loco ad- 
jiciendum; (quod accurata obſervationum admini- 
* ſtratione egregie præſtitit, earumque longitudines et 
* latitudines in tabulis digeſſit) jam ſecundam peregrina- 
tionem Aſtronomiæ duntaxat cauſa inſtituat, utque 
* Te Patrem & Principem Aſtronomorum hujus ſeculi 
* videre propius, et ſuper his rebus conſulere poſſit, 
* Dantiſcum excurrere cogitet ; Voluit idcirco Societas 
noſtra Virum tam eximie de Re Aſtronomica meri- 
tam, ſuis ad Te literis cohoneſtare ; Etfi ſatis per- 
* ſpeftum habeat, quam Tu propenſo affectu in Eos is, 
qui divinam hanc ſcientiam colunt atque amant inti- 
© mius: 


ipue in Talem Virum, qui quantus in his 
* ſtudiis — 


ſit, jam edito in publicum ſpecimine 
* ſatis 


8 © One — 
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Mr Hook, about the preference of plain or glaſs ſights in aſtroſcopical inftruments. Mr 
Halley ſet out for that city on the 14th of May (r), 1679, and arriving there the 26th, 


21) Ibid. p. 185. 
D Croun's letter 
was read the ſame 
cay it was dated 
before the R. So- 
ciety, and a copy 
of it is preſerved 
in their letter- 
bock, Vol. VIII. 


8.73 5 


fo. Hexelii 
Anus Climacte- 
r. cus, ubi ſupra. 


H A L 


L ER Nl 


immediately waited on the Conſul, and after ſome conference, agreed to enter upon the 
buſineſs of his viſit that ſame night [I]; on which, and every night afterwards (the ſk 
permitting) the two Aſtronomers made their obſervations together 'till the 18th of July, 


when our author taking leave, gave his opinion of the ſurprizing accuracy of the Con- 


ſul's obſervations, in a letter addreſſed to himſelf [ KJ. Returning home to his father, 


« ſatis oſtendit Scribebam Societatis juſſu ac nomine. 
* Londini, Aptilis 3, ſt. vet. Anno 1679. 


« Tuz Claritatis 
Cultor aſſiduus 
Gulielmus Croun, M. D. 
* Societ. Reg. Soc. (21). 


Let us now hear from the Conſul's own mouth, how 
acceptable our author's coming was to him. After 
mentioning the day of his arrival, he proceeds in theſe 
terms. * Cujus adventus miriſice mill extitit gratur, 
non ſolum eam ob cauſam quod a præclariſimo Gulielmo 
* Croun, M D. Societ. Regiz Socio, ine totius III. 
 Societatis perquam mihi et, commendatis, tanguam 
© Vir de Re Aſtronomica eximie meritus, ſed quod nunc 
* tand:m id obtinuiſſem, quod jampridem exoptaſſem, me 
' nempe talem invifiſſe rerum Aſtronomicarum bene 
« gnarum, & probe exercitatum in obſervationibvs, in- 
* flramento piunacidiis teleſcapicis inſlructo expedicndis, 
gui etiam ſecum ejus generis ſextantem apportaſſet. 
He concludes the paragraph with teſt: fying his ſatisfac- 
tion in having an eye-witneſs of the accuracy of his own 
obſervations made with plain ſights“. Mr Halley had 
likewiſe particularly recommended himſelf both in the 
preface to bis catalogue of the ſouthern ſtars, where he 
had mentioned the Conſul's obſervations with reſpect, 
and in the letter which accompanied it, wherein he ex- 


| preſſes his defire to make this viſit in the view of his 


(22) In pref. p. 
4. This was one 
reaſon of giving 
his book that ti- 
tle, 49 being, as 
he obſerves, a cli- 
macterical num- 
ber. Beſides he 
reckors ſome 0- 
ther remarkable 
cven:s which 
happened to him 
that year, as (1.) 
The finiſhing of 
the ſecond part of 
his Machina Cæ- 
leflis. (2.) The 
ſending of Mr 


_ Halley by the R. 


Society. (3.) The 
lofs of all his in 

&K:uments, which, 
together with his 
obſervatory, were 
totally defiroyed 

by a fire on the 

26th of Sept. this 
ſame year, occa- 
fioned by the ne- 
gligence or malice 


of a ſervant. 


+ The diſtance 
between theſe 
two ftars had 
been long before 
particularly pro- 
poſed by him, to 
try the accuracy 
of his obſervations 
and inſtruments. 
See his letter to 
Mr Oldenburg, 
dated June 13. 
1660, printed in 
An. Climac. P» 
41, 42 


own improvement, as it would give him an opportunity 
of inſpecting both into the manner of obſerving made 


uſe of by the firſt aſtronomer in Europe, and likewiſe 


into the curious contrivance of his inſtruments. Con- 
cluding with an inſinuation, how honourable the em- 
ploy would be to himſelf a youth, ſcarcely two and 
twenty years of age, while Mr Hevelius, as appears 
from his Annus Climactericus (22), was an obſerver of 
49 years practice. 
in this viſit, will be ſeen in the remark [X] : 
[1] Entered upon the buſineſs that ſame might) It is 
worth ſeeing how Mr Hevelius himſelf repreſents the 
matter. Itague quamprimum hic appulifſet ( Hallzi..s ) 
© omni remota mora, me dic ſcilicet 26 Maii wifitatum 
* wenit.—Ex primo autem colloquio inter nos inito ſatis 
« ſuperque perſpiciebam ardorem illius ad res noftras 
* celefles, ſummumque Ejus deſiderium Uraniam meam 
* inviſendi, organaque noſtra contemplandi, manituſ- 
* gue ſuis traftandi ; Idcirco protinus eo iſo die Teſpe- 
ri, cælo etiam annuente, ad ſpeculam meam illum 
© deduxi. Simul ac adveniſſet, petiit ut haud gravarer 
* ſextante meo orichalcico diſtantiam, et quidem Reguli et 
* Spice obſervare, guippe inquiens ſe dubitare, me poſſe 
5 
c 


in minutis integris eandem ipſam quam forte olim di- 


menſus fuerim, in ſua preaſentia determinare. Exop- 

taſſem quidem, fateor, Hoſpitem meum gratiſſimum 

Autumnali vel Brumali tempore adveniſſe, quo nodes 
* obſcuriores ac plerumque defæcatiores ſunt, nec non 
© Stelle clarius multa in oculos incurrunt, quam hoc 
tempore æſtivo, Sole jam in ſexto gradu Gemino- 
© rum exiſtente, atque ad ſolſtitium vergente, bre- 
* wviſſemis illis noctibus, long iſſimo et intenfiſſimo cre- 
« puſjcula; accedebat, quod Luna ſplendente eaque 
fere plena obſervationes ſuſcipere deberem; adeo 
* ut reſpeflu mei vix commodum videretur obſerva- 
© tionum examina nudis oculis, pinnacidiiſque inſtituere: 
verum dixifſes Clariſſimum Halltium ſtudio fine dubio 
Hoc tempore adveniſſe, quo poſſet inſirumenta mea co 
© rigidius accuratiuſque examinare, vireſque noſtras ex- 
© plorare, atque fic poſtea rebus bene ſuccedentibus con- 
* cludere, fi nobis liceret tempore <ſtivo lacidiſſimis noc- 
* tibus tum Luna affulgente et plena aliquid dignum 
© preftare, utique credendum, etiam obſcuriſſumis ſere- 
viſſimiſgue noctibus, Luna ſilente nos per ficere quicquam 
© þofſe.” He then proceeds to relate that the diſtance 
between theſe two ſtars Regulus and Spica F, was taken 
by three ſeveral obſervations by them both, and af- 
terwards compared, at Mr Halley's requeſt, with the 


How Mr Halley acquitted himſelf * 


2 1 
ſame diſtance as ſet down in the Machina Cæleſtis, Lib. 
IV. p 171. from obſervations made by Mr Hevelius 
in 1653, 1661, 1665, and i671. He concludes with 


_ teſtifying that the ſame diſtance was again obſerved on 


the iſt and 7th of June, for Mr Halley's further ſatis- 
faction. who was preſent when he made thoſe laſt ob- 
ſervations (23). The Conſul alſo wrote a letter on Mid- 
ſummer-day following, to Dr Grew, then Secretary to 
the R. S. wherein he expreſſes the greateſt ſatisfaction 
in Mr Halley's preſence (24). | 

[K] He awrote à letter to Mr Hevelias.] This is 
the letter, 


Anpliſſimo ſpe ta tiſſimoque vira Jobanni Hewelio, Conſuli 
Gedanenſi, Ajtronomo ſummo, S. P. 


* Nuperrime intellexi ex Dn Ola io Domi nat. veſliram 
* a me cæpealare, ut animi mei ſenſum de obſervationibus 
ac inſtrumentis wveſtris ſcripto expanerem, quod quidem 
lubentiſſime faciam, cum jam ſatis abunde mihi conſtet 
de roram uſu & certitudine Fateor equidem me ſemper 
dbitaſſe, ex quo primum cepi ſcientiam Aftronomicam 
excolere, ne forte collimatia per nuda veſtra pinnaci- 
dia facta, incerta fit aliquot minutis, atque non ſe- 
mel miratus ſum, que ratio diſſuaderet ab uſu teleſco- 
piorum ad iſtud negotium ; interea tamen non auſus 
eram quidguam fidei ueſtræ in dubium vocare, atque 


veſtræ integram, ut cuivis pater ox prafatiuncula ca- 
talogi met Dum vero his dubits perturbatus fim, ve- 
nit ad nos fama, jam editum fuiſſe lil rum, obſervatio- 
nes omnes wveſiras uno wolumine complectentem, atque 
quidem tales que novum fixarum catalogum multo auc- 
tiorem & correctiorem concederent 1. Ego letatus ad- 
modum adea magnifice auctam Uraniæ ſupellectilem, 
partim gratulabundus, partim etiam ſuſpicionibus mei: 
ſubwenturus huc me recepi. Quod vero tanto affetn, 
tanta benevolentia a dominatione weſlra receptus ſim ; 
tanto candore & Hinceritate totus apparatus Aſtronomi- 
cus mihi commonſtratus fit, atque quad toties mihi con- 
ceſſim fit veſtris adeſſe obſervationibus, non inter mini- 
mas felicitates pono, ſed etiam abunde mihi gratulor de 
ſeſcepto meo itinere Taceo inverta ingeniofiſſima iſta. 
quibus ingentia veſira organa nullo fere negotio quaſi 
minimo digita dirigi poſſunt ; que omnia in perpetuum 
Aſtronomorum commodum accuratiſime, prout res fert, in 
priore parte machine veſtræ cæleſtis deſcribuntur *. 
Me vero ultro teſtem offero, certitudinis vix ereden- 
dz inſtrumentorum, contra omnes qui inpoſterum “ 
obſervationes veſtras in dubium vocare poſlint, quippe 
qui hiſce oculis vidi, non unam vel alteram, ſed etiam 
plures obſervationes ſtellarum fixarum ſextante magno 
orichalcico, a diverſis etiam obſervatoribus, quando- 
que etiam a me ipſo licet parum exercitato, peractas, 
ac amota regula repetitas, accuratiſſime atque fere in- 
credibiliter inter ſe convenire, ac nunquam niſi tem- 
nenda minuti parte inter ſe diſcrepare ; quod an ma- 
* ori gaudio an admiratione exceperim neſcio. Namgque 
* ex intimo iſto affectu, quo ſcientiam ſideralem colo, nil 
gratius mihi obtingere potuit, quam quod certo conſta- 
ret, tanta ac tam accurate penu locupletatam eſſe 
* Aftromoniam, nec quidguam magis mirum, quam quod 
* adeo accuratus fit. Hinc paſſunt examinari 2 
* jam conſiructæ, atque etiam nouæ procudi, quas for- 
* /an non adeo facile eludet calum, dummoda ſibi conſtans 
* fit, (de quo dubitare cogit motus Saturni nondum nu- 
merorum legibus adſIriqus ) (25, neque ipſe gravabor, 
volente DE O, operam dare iſti negotio. Interea vero, 
Vir Honorande, favore veſtro cohoneſtare atque animos 
addere ne deſinas ; nec pereat affetus veſter benevolus 
erga me immerito conceptus. Dum ege precibus fufts 
DEU Opt. Max. ſuppliciter, roga ne uncuam defici- 
ant animi corporiſoe wires, utque poſſis diu orbi lite- 
rato prodefſe, nec nift ſerus ad cælum redeas. Sic vo- 
vet nominis veſlri cultor aſſid ius Edmundus Halleius. 
Dabam Gedani Juhi , 1679 (26). Our author per- 
ceiving it impoſſible to perſwade an old practitioner in- 
to the uſe of any method except his own, very politely 
at 
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mecum ſemper con ſerua vi vwenerationem Aſflronomiæ 


(r) | MS. Me- 
Mons. 


(22) hid. p. 
15, 16, 


(24) Ibid. p. 99. 


The fame who 
pub iſheo Excrrpta 
ex literis ad He- 

v-lium, &c. and 


was Sec etary to 
the Conlul. 


t Al. redderent. 
Excerpta ex lite- 
ris, &c, 


Al. impoſte- 
rum, ibid. 


(25) See note (+) 
above in text. 


(26) Annus Cu- 
mattericus, p- 
101, 102, & 
Excerpra ex lite- 
ris ad Hewelium, 
&c. p. 187, 188. 


( 


(s) MS. Me- 


moirs- 


te See Mr Hal- 
ley's letter Af the 
end of Rrookſby's 
Life of Dodwell, 
Lond. 1715+ 3v0. 


(27) Printed in 


Phil. Tranf. No. 


175. Pp. 1162. 


a ſmall part of a minute.” 


H A L 


L E v. 


he continued there 'tiN the latter end of the enſuing year 1680; when he ſet out upon 
what is uſually called the Grand Tour. He was accompanied by the celebrated Mr Robert 
Nelſon (5), ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for his piety. That gentleman had been his fchool- 


fellow (z), and always retained a juſt eſteem of his merit. 


They croſſed the water in De- 


cember to Calais; and in the mid-way, from thence to Paris, Mr Halley had firſt of any 
one a fight of the remarkable comet, as it now appeared a ſecond time that year, and 
thence gave as it were a new era to the aſtronomical world. It was at this time in it's af- 
cent or return from the ſun, he had the November before ſeen it in it's deſcent, and he 
now haſtened to compleat the ggatification of his curioſity, in viewing this extraordinary, 
and at that time unaccountable (), phznomenon, from the Royal Obſervatory of France 
[Ll. That building had been finiſhed not a great many years before (w), and our au- 


thor's deſign in this part of his tour was to ſettle a friendly correſpondence between the 


two royal Aftronomers of Greenwich and Paris; and at the ſame to negle& no means, if 
any offered, of improving himſelf as he had done before with Mr Hevelius, ſo now with 


at parting made him as obliging a compliment as the 
nature of the caſe would in the moſt favourable ſenſe 
admit TI offer myſelf, ſays he, {in the above words, 
marked *] voluntarily a witnef+ of the ſcarcely credible 
certainty of your inſtruments, againſt any one who ſhall 
hereafter call the truth of your obſervations into que- 


lion ; ſince I have ſeen with my own eyes not one or 


two, but ſeveral obervitions of the fixed ſtars made 
with your lurge braſs ſ-xtant by different obſervers, and 
fome of them by myſelf, which even when repeated 


did moſt accurately and almoſt incredibly agree, and 


never diſfered but in the trifling part of a minute. 
This letter (among others), together with the obſerva- 


tions, was printed by M. Hevelius in 1685, and the 


book preſented to the Royal Society. Wherein Mr 
Halley finding his compliments cenſured by ſome as too 
high firained, and obſerving the true ſtate of the obſer- 
vations unſairly repreſented, and the two foot ſextant 
which he took to Dantzic ſpoken of as a large inſtru- 
ment by M. Hevelius, thought it neceſſary to ſet the 
matter right, and at the ſime time not to be wanting 
in any part of the reſpe& due to that Aſtronomer's ac- 
knowledged merit. A very candid account of the 
Annus Climactericus (27) was given to the Royal Socie- 
ty by Dr Wallis, which having diſpleaſed Mr Flam- 


ſtead, the doctor in his own defence ſent him a letter, 


where among other things he writes thus. * As to 
* Mr Halley, if you think (as you ſeem to intimate) 
© that he hath been too laviſh in his commendations, 
< you muſt needs think Mr Hook hath been ſo in his 
* reprehenſions. Nor are the inſtruments and obſerva 
© tions ſo contemptible even in your judgment, as he 
ſeems to repreſent them.— If Mr Halley think it conve- 
nient, as perhaps he may, to ſay any thing in defence 
or excuſe of his own inſtruments and obſervations, he 
may do it without diſparaging thoſe of Hevelius, 
which he has already ſo much commended, and I 
think he may beſt do it by way of anſwer to Mr Mo- 
lyneux's letter. And for that reaſon I think it muſt 


Ireland defire it) 'till that of Mr Halley be ready to 
print with it. He may there ſay, without offence, 


what obſervations were taken in his abſence, which 
therefore as he cannot a'teſt ſo neither can he contra- 
dict, and I preſume they are none of thoſe at which 


any be, (for I do not perceive which you mean) is 
miſnamed a ſextant, with what elſe of like nature 
he thinks fit. And then I do not ſee, but that each 
may ſucceed in what way himſelf thinks beſt without 
offence to one another. For my own part, I am ſo 
little verſed in obſerving either way, that I do not 
pretend to judge of the point in queſtion, whether 
plain or teleſcopic ſights be every way the beſt. But 
this I think is undeniably evinced, that Hevelius with 
his inſtruments can diſtinguiſh by plain fights, not- 
withilanding what hath been ſaid to the contrary, to 
This letter is dated Feb. 
12, 1685, and upon the 2cth another was written to 
Mr Flamſtead upon the ſame ſubject by Mr Wil- 
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liam Molyneux from Dublin, who alſo takes no- 


tice of that of our author, mentioned by Dr Wallis, as 
follows. I perceive the controverſy between Heve- 
* lius and our Engliſh Aſtronomers, will never be ended 
* whilſt the old man lives, and indeed, if it be as you 
* ſay, I think Hevelius much to blame, that he did not 


in the relation of the conteſt between Mr Halley's 
VOL. IV. No. 209. 


be adviſable not to print that letter (though they of 


what rectification for parallaxiſm is to be allowed; 


Hevelius ſays he was preſent; and what quadrant, if 


Paris F He found the aftronomical a 


ſo 


and his inſtrument, fairly declare the matter of fact. 
For, as you rightly obſerve, he calls Mr Halley's 
quadrant a ſextant, and ſpeaks of it, though but two 
foot radius, as of a very large inſtrument |, and this 
gave ocraſion to my error of thinking that inſirament the 
* ſame Mr Halley uſed at St Helena. -—-I underſtand 

Mr Halley is printing a letter againſt Hevelius's 
Annus Clima@ericus, but ſurely he cannot for ive 
contradit that large encomium he gives of Hevelius's 
inſtruments in his epiſtle in that book, neither can he 
poſſibly evade it, by giving that letter a different con- 
ſtruction; for it is very literal, and plainly to be 
underſtood. So how he will come off I know not. 
As ſoon as Mr Halley's letter comes out, if it be por- 
table in a letter, I wiſh you would wrap it up, and 
ſend it to me. But above all Hevelius is to blame, 
that he mentions not the allowance of any thing for 
correction in Mr Halley's inſtrument. Indeed I ad- 
mire at his diſingenuity in this particular. Bat yet 1 
ſay, let it be how it will, if Hevelius takes diſtances 
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(us) Sir Iſaac 
Newton for ſome 


time concluded it 
to be a different 
comet from that 
which appeared 
in November, 
there being then 
no apprehenſion, 
that theſe, like 
other pianets, 
twiſted round the 
ſan, 


(0) A. Caſſinĩ 
firſt began to ob- 
ſerve there in ö 
September 1677, 
Du Hanel Re- 
giæ Scientiarum 
Academia Hiſto- 
ria, Parif. 1701. 
2d edit. fol. 


|| The paſſage of 
the Annus Cli- 
met, here refer- 
red to is in p. 30, 
31. where Mr 
Halley 's ſextant 
is ca''e4 only a 
much larger in- 
ſtru ment than a 
quad rant of a foo 
radius, then made 
uſe of by Heve- 

] us in taking the 
meridi:n altitude 
of ſome fixed © 
ſtars, 


and altitudes to five ſeconds, it is as much as can be 


expected {rom man, and if I am not forgetful, when 
© I was with you at the Obſervatory, you ſhewed me 
* that Hevelius and you differed only in contemnenda 
* minuti parte (28). CE | 

We ſhall cloſe this remark, with an extract of a let- 
ter from Dr John Fell, [in the Excerpta f, by miſtake 
called Jell] Dean of Chriſt-Church and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, to Hevelius, on receiving his Come- 
tographia, preſented to the Univerſity. After many 
other high compliments as uſual on ſuch occaſions, the 
Dean concludes with a moſt extraordinary eloge upon 
his plain- ſighted inſtruments, in the following words: 
A bonis illis viris, apud quos teleſcopio ſeu perſpicil- 
© lis uti, czcutientis plane animi certiflimum eft indi- 
* cium ; quibus obſtinatio pro fide, inveteratus error 
pro conſtantia habetur, & omnis in ſcientia profectus 

hæreſis quzdam audit, fruſtra expectaveris, ut ſtudia 
hæc tua ullatenus placeant: veritatis interim & litera- 
rum cultoribus alia longe futura eſt ſententia, cui 
* ultro accedere, atque publico juxta et privato nomine 
* calculum ſuum apponere, compendio geſtit 


© Vir Illaftriſſime 


Oxonii, 12 Nov. 


* Dignitatis meritique Veſtri 
Anno 1668. 


« Eſtimator Addictiſimus, 


(28) See theſe 
two letters intire 
in the axzicles of 
Walli Mo- 
lyneux in the 

General Dictio- 


narys 


t Excerpta ex li- 
teris ad Hevelium, 


Ke. ubi ſupra, 


p. 123, 124. 
where p. 152 is 
a letter of De 
Chales, author of 
the Curſus Ma- 
thematicus, dated 
Paris, 14 Nov. 
1675. ingenuovſ- 
ly informing the 
Conſul on the o- 
ther hand, that 
his admirer Bulli- 
aldus was there 
called a heretic in 
Aftronomy for 
his warm adhe- 
rence to plain- 
fights, 


J. F.. 


[L] In viewing that pbænomenon from the Royal Ob- 
fervatory of France.) One part of our author's view in 
viſiting Mr Caffini, was to inform himſelf more parti- 
cularly in that aſtronomer's obſervations upon this 
comet at it's appearance in November before For 
this purpoſe he carried with him, both his own upon 
it, and thoſe made then by Mr Flamſtead, who like 
wiſe afterwards ſent him others made during his ſtay at 


tus here 
much inferior to that of Greenwich. T he radius of 


+ MS. Memoirs, 


the inſtrument for taking diſtances, being not half ſo 


large, and yet more difficult to manage. However 


our author aſſiſted Signor Caſſini in making ſeveral ob- 
ſervations upon that comet, which were of great ſer - 


Newton (29) in ſettling the path of it, 
aſtronomy 


C The 


vice to Sir I 


and thereby laying the foundation of a new 
with regard to thoſe celeſtial bodies. | 
28 D 


(29) See his arti- 
de, 


SIO 


(x) MS. Me- 
moirs. : 


+ The force of 
the earth upon 
the magnet is not 


properly attiac- 
tive but ditectise. 


( y) Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 148, 


(30) In the arti- 
cles GUNTER 
and GELLI- 


* 


(31) Theſe di. 
rections extended 
alſo to the incli- 
nations of the in- 
clinatory or dip- 
ping needle, of 
which ſce more 
in the article 
WHRISTON 
(WILL AM] 


(32) That is a 
change in the 
meridians, and 
conſequently in 
te obliquity of 
tie Ecliptic. See 
the next remark, 


A L 


ſo great a maſter as Signor Caſſini. 


* 


E EF, 


From Paris our author went with his fellow. traveller 
by the way of Lyons to Italy, where he ſpent a great part of the year 1681“. 


fairs then calling him home, he left Mr Nelſon at Rome, and returning by land, he made 


ſome ſtay a ſecond time at Paris, being received with the greateſt reſpect by the moſt emi- 


nent per ſonages there. 


He had not been long in England, when he changed his condi— 


tion, and in 1682 married Mary daughter of Mr Tooke, Auditor of the Exchequer, a 


young lady equally amiable for the gracefulneſs of her perſon and the beauties of her mind, 
in whofe ſociety he lived happy for fifty- five years. 


his marriage 


S 


Upon he took a houſe 


at Ilington near London, where he immediately ſet up his tube and ſextant, the attendance 
on theſe being his darling employment (x). The following year, 1683, our author pub- 
liſned his Theory of the variation of the magnetical compaſs [ M }, wherein he ſuppoſes 
that the whole globe of the earth is ond great magnet, having four magnetical poles or 
points of attraction , near each pole of the equator two, and that in thoſe parts of the 
world which lie near adjacent to any of theſe magnetical poles, the needle is governed 


thereby, the neareſt pole being always predominant over the moſt remote (y). 


By reaſon 


of the well known difficulty of the ſubject, this hypotheſis in it's fürſt drets was well re— 
ceived both at home and abroad : however, upon a review, being found by himſclt liable 
to ſome unanſwerable object ions, he offered ſeveral years after an amendment of his theory, 
not without venturing to advance a new and bold conjectutg concerning the fabrick of the 


CV] The theory of the mag necica] compaſs.) The 
iudliſpenſible neccflicy there is for every teaman to be 
thoroughly acquainted with this excelleat theory, hav- 
ing made ic vulgarly known, the inſerting it here might 
well be thought tedious, and the hiltory of the varia 
tion from it's fit diſcovery hath been already touched 
upon (30). We ſhal! therefore emplcy the preſent re 
mark, agreeably to one principal deſign of this work, 
in exhibiting a view of our author's fituation, with re- 
ſpe& to the enquiry in genera), and intimate what were 
the particular motives which firſt turned his induſtty 
this way. To come at this, when Mr Halley's pro- 
found veneration for the Royal Society is conſidered, 
there needs no other clue, than the ſeveral papers of 
that ſociety which were publiſhed from time to time, 
to excite and encourage the undertaking. Thus in 
1666, preſently after the refo'ution was taken to print 
their moſt uſeful papers under the title of Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, there appeared No. 24, wherein the firſt 
pie:e contained directions to all maſters of ſhips, pilots, 
and others, to be diligent in obſerving the variation of 
the needle, ſhewing thera ſeveral ways of doing it ac- 


curately both by ſea and land, from the inſtructions of 


Sir Rob. Moray and Mr Hook, wherein alſo the great 
uſefulneſs of making exact obſervations of this kind is 
taken notice of (31). 'I'wo years afterwards, in 1668, 
No. 40 preſented the variations of the magnetick 
needle, predicted for 50 years at London, by Mr Henry 
Bord, an eminent teacher of the mathematicks in Lon- 
don, with a table ſhewing the particular variation for 


each year, and ſo to be continued to the world's end, 


deduced from former obſervations of his own and o- 
thers. In 1670, No. 58, there was inſerted a paper in 
titled, An Obſervation of Mr Adrian Azout, a French 
Philoſopher, made in Rome {where he now 1s) about 
the beginning of the year 1579, concerning the decli- 
nation of the magnet: out of an Italian printed paper, 
extracted by the publiſher of the Tranſations. This 
extract, whereby it appears that Mr Azout had not 


been able to aſcertain the variation exaAly, for want of 


proper meridians, concludes in theſe terms. * [t were 
* well to obſerve, whether the declination which hath 
been almoſt throegh all Europe eaſtward, be now 
© every where weſtward, as alſo in America, where 
* the declination was almoſt every where weſtward, be 
© increaſed in proportion, and fo of other parts of the 
* world. Noting withall the year, (which is not at 
all minded by ſome who relate the obſervations with- 
out aſſigning the year) in regird it will be very ufeful 
to know the preſent declination, that it might be put 
into journals for navigation, and ior the uſe of mag- 
* netic quadrants.” In purſuance of this, orders were 
hereupon given by the R. S. that preciſe meridians be 
made in ſeveral places of England, for obſerving the 
preſent declination of the needle from time to time here 
in London, and in other parts of the kingdom, and 
that thoſe meridians that were made very exactly ſome 
time ago, be examined by a careful deſcribing of new 
ones, to ſee whether they ſtill hold true in regard of 
the ſuſpected alteration in nature (32). As to the man- 
ner of obſerving the variation, the curious ate here re. 
ferred to No. 21, already mentioned. Laflly, to name 
no more, in 168;, No. 143, came out, Epiftola Int: - 


Pridin pron Pine ſeharibus inflitiendas; 


internal 


tatoria at nf ſorwationss magnetic variationis comment 
Dat. Au Ne. 
rin 95 die Fed: Paschalis 1582 Oe Iturmius, Arth. 
Prof. at Mtort, the author of this epittle, navipg men- 
tioged the ſeveral Reps by which the dodrige of the mag- 
net had been aguanced to it's then pretend tate, from the 
firit diſcovery of it's verticity to the poles, by our coun— 
tryman Roger Bacon, to that of the variation of the 
declination tagen notice of within a 
Hevelius, Avzout, Petit, Vo kanner, and others, con- 
clades from theſe laſt, that the variations are regularly 
made. Whereypon he here invites the ingenious in all 
countries to give their joint 2i2ince to bring the point 
to a certainty, from * wiznce, ſays he, we may rea- 
5 ſonably expect among other particulare, great im- 
* provements in theſe two, navigition 22d geometry.“ 
By theſe means it came to pos tnt many inngnetical 
experiments were made, and the variations diligently 
obſerved by the navigators: and it was by the help of 
theſe, together with ſeveral of his own made in his 
voyage to and from St Helena, that our author formed 
his theory. We have already mentioned Mr Bond's 


But his af- 


There {* zn 
account by him 
cf (ome very con- 
ſide rable obſerva- 
tions made at 
Ballaſore in In- 
dia, ſerving to find 
t ite longitude ot 
that place, &. 
in Hooks Phi o- 
ſhfn⁰e¹ C :liec- 
tions, No. 5. v. 
124. anno 10681. 


tew years before h/ 


attempt of the like kind in 1668; ard after him Mr 


Hook allo in 1673, propoſed to the Royal Society, 
another not much different, that the magnet hath it's 


peculiar poles diſtant 12 degrees from the poles of the 


earth, about which they move, ſo as to make a revolu- 


tion in 379 years, whence, ſays he, the variation hath 
altered of late 10 or 11 minutes every year, and will 
probably continue to do fo for ſome time, till it begins 
to grow ſlower and flower, and will at length be ſta⸗ 
tionary, and retrograde, and in all probability may re- 
turn (33). But it is obſervable, that both theſe at- 


tempts laboured under the fame defet, the want of 


obſervations ſufficient to ground a reaſonable hy potheſis 
upon; and it is perhaps none ofthe leaſt commendations 
of Mr Halley's judgment, that prompt and eager as 
he was by nature to advance forward, we here find 
him waiting however till ſuch a number of facts could 
be obtained, as might provide a ſure ſonndation for the 
ſuppport of a probable theory; and that the facts 
might be better aſcertained, he made an improvement 
in the azimuth compaſs, to take the nced!e's declina- 
tion more accurately than before (34'. The ſucceſs 
was anfwer:ble-; and the theory as it ſtands in it's laſt 
improvement, received fo perfect a completion from the 
Spaniſh journals mentioned in the text, that one cannot 
help withing our author's lite had been extended a few 
years longer, that ſo he, who always made a diſinte- 
reſted honeſt fame the grand motive of his induſtry, and 
who particularly cor ſulted the honour of his own coun- 
try in every undertaking, might have ſeen thoſe jour- 
nale, and what Admiral Anſon ſays upon that occaſion, 
that © he eſteems the obſervations therein, none of the 
* leaſt advantages of his voyage, hat they were, though 
in vain often publickly called for by Dr Halley, and 
to his immortal reputation, confirm as far as they ex- 
tend his wonderful hypotheſis, very nearly corre- 
ſponding in their quantities of the variation to the 
predictions he publiſhed above fifty years ſince, long 
before he was acquainted with any one obſervation 
made in thoſe fea." 
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(31) Tife of Dr 
Fl k by R. 
Walter, p. 19. 


(31) M3. Fe- 
moirs, ub. lara. 


* Anſon's 
Voyage by Wal- 
ter, in the intro - 
duction. 


+ Mis propoſal :s 
to apply a needle 
to a tertella, firſt 
entire, and then 
erculped in ſome 
pl1-es lilee the 
tace of the earth. 
Ce» nis Diſcourte 
mathematical of 
the Variation, 
dc. Lund. 1635. 
410. p. 7 


fame kind was 
eff-rcd for a ſoln- 
tian of the chanee 
in the Variation 
by Mr De la 
Hire, bnt being 
tried with a ter- 
rella of the R. S. 
dd nat ſucceed. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
138, ſer the year 
1687. It hes 
been found ſince, 
that no good 
mognet has more 
than two poles. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
45. 


(;) De Mazne- 
„ 


lib. 6. cap. 2. 
Lond. 1600, fol. 


If See Phil, 
Tranſ. No. 64. 


See particular- 
ly No. 190. for 
November 1687, 
where he obſerves 
that this was an 
old erquiry then 
lately revived by 
Dr Hook, in bis 
„Hays upon the 
great mutations 
ard cataflrovhes 
which in all ap- 
pearance have 
tapered to the 
:urfacc of the 
earth, 


* Ibid. No. 2 18. 
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internal parts of the earth; the probability of which, though little reſpected for a great 
number of years, ſeems to be favoured by ſome late obſervations made on another occaſion 
both by the French and Engliſh in different parts of the world [VI. Whatever may 


[V] He wentured to advance a bold hypotheſis, Cc. 
which bas been favoured by ſeveral late obſervations. | 
Flis opinion is, that within the outward ſurface of the 
earth, as a Hell. there is contained a nucleus or inner 
globe, with a fluid medium between, which, having 
the ſame common center and axis of diarnal rotation, 
turns about with our earth each 24 hours; only this 
outer ſphere, having it's turbinating motion a ſmall 
matter either ſwifter or ſlower than the internal ball, 
and a very minute difference in length of time by many 
rep2titions becoming ſenſible, the internal parts will by 
degrees recede from the external, and not keeping pace 
with one another, will appear gradually to move either 
ealtwards or weſtwards, by the difference of their 
motions. Suppoſing therefore the external e and 
internal aucleu to be both magnets, having their poles 
at different d1icances from the poles of diurnal rotation, 
he gives a reaſouable account of the four magnetical 
pole, which he preſumes are demonſtrated by the phæ- 


nomena, as he does likewiſe of the needle's variations; 


to do which, fo as to ſatisfy the whole ſtate of the fact 
com pretending the lateſt obſervations, had been till 
then unuttempted. This hypotheſis, like ſome others 
ſtartcd by him, has been generally thought too whim- 
fica! to merit any ſerious attention. But before paſſing 
ſent?vce, let vs look at thoſe of his præcurſors on the 
ſme myſterious work of nature, and then perhaps we 
may be alittie reconciled to it. The conjeRures of 
[Kircher, Gilbert, Des Cartes, are taken notice of by 
our author, and ſeverally ſhewn in this paper, to be in- 
confiltent with the fact of the change in the variation. 
After thoſe, Mr Gellibrand referred to in the preceding 
remark note (30), having in 1635, propoſed an in- 
g2r.inus explication of Dr Gilbert's hypotheſis þ, ſup- 
poſirg the variation to be conſtant, ſtops there, as in 
the generally received opinion, without venturing any 
farther. Nay, in contemplating the change of the va- 
riation (then indeed ſcarcely well aſcertained) he ſtands 
perfectly wonder ſtruct, as at ſome præternatural event 
hardly poſſible to happen according to the ordinary 
courſe of nature's workings, and in that ſituation of 
mind, he refers to a report of Galileo, concerning a 


7. change in the poſition of the earth's axis, ſaid then to 
Something of the 


be lately diſcovered by a gentleman of the Marfilian 
family in Italy. This though only a hearſay ſtory, de- 
livered in general terms, without any circumſtances, is 
thought worth notice, as promiſing to throw ſome light 


into a ſubject, which mocked the efforts of the beſt phi- 


loſophical wits at that time; all whoſe conjectures a- 
bout the cauſe of this wonderful phænomenon being, as 
Mr Gellibrand inſinuates, nothing better than ſo many 
fanciful conceits ; ſuch for inſtance as that, which he 
gives for a ſample of the reſt, of aſcribing it (as he 


hints) according to the philoſophy then in vogue, to a. 


ſympathy between the poles of the magnet and thoſe of 
ſome of the planets, whereby the motion of the former 
holds a correſpondence with the latter. The change in 
the poſition of the earth's axis mentioned by Galileo, 
had been advanced before by Dominicus Maria, of 
Ferrara, maſter to Copernicus, who collecting it by 
comparing the latitude of ſome places in Ptolemy's geo- 
graphy, with his own obſervations, ſeems therein to 
have ſound the cauſe of the needle's variation, but it 
is rejected by Dr Gilbert (35), on account of the un- 
correctreſs of Ptolemy, who, as he remarks, took fre- 
quently his latitudes from Hipparchus, without obſerv- 
ing himſelf. Yet this change called a libration in the 


earth's axis, was alſo aſſigned for the like change in the 


variation of the needle, by Hevelius in 1642 ||. The 
truth js, the queſtion concerning the former change, 
though bandied in difcourſe, was never till of late pro- 
periy ſearched into. Dr Halley, whoſe eyes were 
every where, communicated ſome papers upon the ſub- 
je& to the Royal Society f, and recommended a me- 
thod of determining it effectually, by procuring ſome 
— obſervations of the altitude of the pole at Aracca in 

yria, that altitude having been taken, as he found, very 
accurately by Albatagni above 800 years before 
In 1670, the change in the variation of the needle be- 
ing found to amount to 10? or more, Mr Azout, alrea- 
dy mentioned, obſerves, that ſuch a difference cannot 
be attributed to the change of the pole of the earth, as 
ſome, ſays he, efleemed perhaps before they knew it was 

* 


prove 


ſo great; where fore rejecting this as well as other cauſes 
that had been ſtarted as altogether inſufficient, he de- 
clares it to be very difficult to hit upon the true cauſe, 
but is inclined to believe, that it may depend upon the 
flux of a certain matter paſſing through the earth and 
the exterior part ſtreight along the axis. In ſupport of 
this opinion he alledges, that the change in the varia- 
tion may be ſaid to proceed from the changes made in 
the ſaid flux, which, ſuppoſing the inequalities in the 
earth, and the alterations both artificial and natural F 
continually made therein, cannot but in progreſs of time 
change it's ſituation ; he proceeds to illuſtrate this by an 
example taken from rivers, which although they be run- 
ning ſtreight, cannot remain long without winding and 
changing their courſe, if it happen that the ground 
over which that ſtreight courſe tends, be unequal or of 
a different nature; fo it is probable, that the changes in 
the earth may in time occalion ſome bending in the 
current of the magnetic matter, and make it change 
it's bed and channel : whence it comes to paſs, that 
the needle changes it's direction, according as the cur- 
rent changes which directs it: and if you well conſider 
the variety of motions and directions ſeen in rivers with 
their cauſe, poſſibly a reaſon may be rendered of the 
many differences obſerved in the declination of the 
needle, eg why in ſome parts the needle varies much 
in a little time, why in others it is always turning with- 
out any ſtation, as ſome ſay they have obſerved it; 
why the greater alterations are met with in going in 
and out of iſlands, and many other things, which for 
brevity fake, continues he, we paſs by, as we alſo omit 
to deduce from it divers particulars relating to naviga- 
tion; he then proceeds to obſerve, that if what is thus 
ſugzeited ſnould prove the true cauſe of the declination, 
then there would be no hopes of finding a regular hypo- 
theſis, ſince it would depend upon cauſes that have no 
regularity at all in them, as moſt of the motions in na- 
ture are. 
the following remark : 'I hat if there be a proportion 
between the force of the ſaid current and the earth, 
that may be able by changing it's bed to remove 2his 


2501 


+ The firſt by 
excavations and 
ſuch like works, 
the other by cor 
ruftons of fire and 
water, &c. and 
by the generation 
of metals and 
ſtones, beſides 
various other 
changes we can» 
not think of, by 
reaſon of the lit - 
tle knowledge 
we have of the 
internal parts of 
the earth. 


Mr Azout concludes theſe conjectures with 


from it's proper ſite, which would produce an altera-® 


tion in the height of the pole as ſome think they have 
obſerved, if that may not be aſcribed to a defect in the 
obſervations, of which we may be rendered certain, 
when more exact ones ſhall have been made: and fo, 
whereas others would impute the various declinations of 
the magnet to the change of the pole; on the contrary, 
the change of the pole ſtonuld be imputed to the decli- 
nation of the magnet“. In 1673, Mr Bond under- 
took ro ſhew the cauſe of the variation of the magneti- 
cal needle or compaſs, by the motion of two magneti- 
cal poles, as alſo how theſe poles are found, and what 
their diſlance is from the poles of the earth, what their 
annual motion is, and whence it proceeds. This fa- 
mous teacher of navigation gave out alſo that he was 
able to find the longitude of any place in the world, 
by the help of a table which he had calculated to every 
five minutes, of the inclination of the inclinatory or 
dipping needle; both theſe propoſals were publiſhed at 
once in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. gs, in the 


view of procuring a proper recompence for the diſcove- 


ry of them. But not meeting with encouragement then, 
we find a paper of the like import in No. 130. of the 
ſame Tranſactions, for the year 1676, where Mr Bond 
declares that his diſcovery was the reſult of no lefs than 
thirty- eight years ſtudy. However, the true reaſon of his 
diſappointment, no doubt, was a defect in that moſt eſ- 
ſential point, the true ſtate of the fact, that is, a ſuf- 
ficient number of obſervations accurately taken. This 
Mr Halley could not but ſee, and therefore we find he 
did not advance his hypotheſis till the true ſtate of the 
fact was a good deal better aſcertained, but ſtill it was 
very far from being fully known. He obſerves that the 
exact determination of ſeveral particulars in the mag- 
netic ſyſtem, was reſerved for remote poſterity : all, 
continues he, that we can hope to do, is, to leave be- 
hind us obſervations that may be confided in, and to 
propoſe an hypotheſis, which after-ages may examine, 
amend, or refute. In the mean time he offers ſeveral 
arguments in favour of it. One of theſe is drawn from 
a propoſition of Sir Iſaac Newton, concerning the force 
of the moon in producing the tides, where the moon is 


ſhewn 


Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 58. 


lanpitude and la- 


ter, Lond. 
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prove at laſt to be the fate of a theory which preſumes to dive into the dark womb of our 
common parent, yet the phænomena of the variation of the needle upon which it is raiſed, 
being ſo many certain and undiſputed facts, our author ſpared no pains to poſſeſs himſelf 


(] dee note 
(2 x). 


of all the obſervations relating to it, he could poſſibly come at. To this end he procured 
an application to be made to King William the Third (z), who appointed him Com- 
mander of the Paramour Pink, Auguſt 19, 1698, with expreſs orders to ſeek by obſerva- 


(+2) The reft of tions the diſcovery of the rule of the variation (aa). He let out on this attempt the 24th 
kizeommiſion of November following, and proceeded fo far as to croſs the Line; but his men growing 


runs thus; toll 


ar hi Mae's ſickly and untractable, and his firſt Lieutenant mutinying, he returned home in the end of 


ſett je ments in 
Ame: ica, and 


June 1699; and having got his Lieutenant tried and caſhiered, he took his departure a 


male ſuch für- lſecond time in September following, having the fame ſhip accompanied now with another 
ther obſervations of leſſer bulk, of which he allo had the command. Thus equipped, he traverſed the vaſt 


as are neceſſary 


tr the better lay- Atlantic Octan from one hemiſphere to the other, as far as the ice would permit him to 


122 down the 


go; and in his way back touched at St Helena, the coaſt of Brazil, cape Verd, Barba- 


Gude of thole does, Madeiras, the Canaries, the coaſt of Barbaty, and many other latitudes, arriving in 
ogy veg England September 1700 [O0]. Having thus furniſhed himſelf with a competent number 
very of what land Of obſervations, he publiſhed a General Chart (O), ſhewing at one view the Variation of the 


lies to the ſouth 


„the cle Compaſs in all thoſe ſeas where the Engliſh Navigators were acquainted. Hereby he firſt of 
ccean. any one laid a ſure foundation for the diſcovery of the law or rule whereby the ſaid varia- 


lt was pub- 


tion changes all over the world. The phenomena fo far all anſwered perfectly to his 


ra ein t” theory... They were veribed afterw#ds by the concurrent obſcrvations reported. by the 
and firte2 *or the French pilots (cc); and as the ſame Jaw has been ſince confirmed by a ſeries of others for 


prec*d.n, year, 


been ny years | the ſpace of more than 150 years, found in the Spaniſh Journals, taken by (the then 
XVItt century, Commodore now} Lord Anlon (4d), in his paſſage through the ocean which divides Aſia 


(ec) Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 341 


(4d) See the 
Chart in his 


and America, and which was, as Captain Halley obſerves, the great defideratum 'till then 
wanting to compleat the truth of the theory, this invention muſt be eſteemed one of the 
molt uſeful benefact ions that mankind ever received from a fellow-creature. Havin 

thrown what related to the ſubject of the magnetical variation into one veiw, we ſhall now 


de e wi, rn the ſeries of our author's life, in which for a long courſe of time there ſcarce paſſed 
oyage - 


1743. Ato. 


ſhewn to be denſer than the earth in the proportion of 

9 to 5. If ſo, ſays Mr Halley, why may we not rea- 

ſonably ſuppoſe the moon, being a ſmall body and a 

ſecondary planet, to be ſolid earth, water, ſtone, and 

this globe to conſiſt of the ſame materials, only four- 

ninths thereof to be cavity within and between the in- 

ternal ſpheres, which I would render not improbable. 

But in this argument our author very appoſitely over- 

looked another propoſition in the ſame book, where 

Sir Tſaac, in determining the figure of the earth, founds 

his calculus upon the ſuppoſition of an uniform denſity, 

; which was never called into queſtion by thoſe who diſ- 
(39) ana pute the figure he aſſigned to the earth (36). However 
OT figure this laſt diſpute has occaſioned ſeveral experiments to be 
of the earth, made, as well by the vibrations of pendulums, as by 
book iti, cap 6. meaſuring a degree of the earth in different parts of it's 
y 5. Allo Me- ſurface. And by theſe experiments, the earth is found 
een en indeed to be an oblate ſpheroid, as Sir Iſaac had con- 
at Paris, for the cluded from his theory; but at the ſame time they give 
year 1735. and Teaſon to think, that the variation of the denſity of it's 
Phil. Tranſ. No. internal parts is conſiderable ; and to enable us to form 


* ſome judgment of this, Mr Maclaurin has enquired 


mathematically, what proportion of the ſemidiameter 
of the equator and of the ſemi axis, as alſo of the gravi- 
tation at the pole to the gravitation at the equator 
would ariſe, not only when the denſity is ſuppoſed to 
increaſe or decreaſe gradually towards the center, but 
even when the earth is ſuppoſed to be hollow with a 
nucleus included, according to the ingenious hy potheſis 
(fo he ſty les it) advanced by Dr Halley. By this en- 
quiry he found that the hy potheſis of a greater denſity 
towards the center, may account for a greater increaſe 
of gravitation from the equator to the poles, than that 
of an uniform denſity, but not for a greater increaſe of 
the degrees of the meridian ; and the hypotheſis of a 
leſs denſity towards the center, may account for a 
greater increaſe of the degrees of the meridian, but 
not for a greater increaſe of the gravitation ; ſuppoſing 
always (according to Sir Iſaac Newton) the columns of 
the earth to extend from the poles, and the equator to 
the center, and there to ſuſtain each other. This was 
likewiſe the reſult of his computations, when he ſup- 
ſed the denſity to increaſe or decreaſe continually 
from the ſurface of a ſpheroid to the center, ſo as to 
be uniform in the different parts of any one fimilar and 
concentric elliptical ſuperficies, and in ſeveral other 
caſes. And here, continues he, there ſeems to be ſome 


foundation for propoſing it as a query, whether the in- 
* 


a year, wherein he did not either deviſe ſome uſeful invention, or make ſome new diſcove- 
ry and improvement in one or other of the arts and ſciences. The method of finding the 


longitude 


ternal conſtitution of the parts of the earth abovemen- 
tioned, that was propoſed by Dr Halley, for reſolvin 

ſome of the phænomena of the magnetic needle, will 
not be found to account in a probable manner for the 
increaſe of gravitation, and at the ſame time of the de- 
grees of the meridian from the equator to the poles, as 
it has been determined by the beſt obſervations hither- 


to (37). We muſt not conclude this remark without (37) Maclaurin's 


taking notice, that Kepler in his phyſical aſtronomy method of Fluxi- 
accounting for the elliptical orbits of the planets, ſup- 9%? 1 8 
poſes each of them to conſiſt of an exterior cruſt, whoſe x5jab. 1742, h 
axis keeps a given poſition, namely that about which 2 vols 4to. 
the planet is turned in it's diurnal motion, and a globe 
within, ſeparate and divided from this cruſt, and no 
ways yielding to it's diurnal motion, whoſe axis and 
right lines parallel thereto, may ſuſtain the places af 
the libratory fibres, according to the direction of which 
to the ſun, it's attractive power acts upon the planet 
with greater or leſſer force, and therefore while theſe 
libratory fibres keep the poſition neceſſary for that ef- 
fect (by means of which the planets move not in cir- 
cular, but in elliptical otbits) the exterior cruſt revolves 
by a diurnal motion peculiar to itſelf (38). That our (38) An account 
author was no ſtranger to this hypotheſis, of the cauſe of Kepler's hypo- 
of the elliptical orbits of the planets, will ſcarcely be " * > 
queſtioned, and we leave it to others to judge, whether A ork 
he might not probably enough thence take the firſt i. prop. 78. edit. 
hint of his own, concerning the variation of the needle; 1726. 8vo. ' 
however that be, 'tis well known he was very fond of 
it (39), and ſeveral years afterwards applied it to ac- (39) In his pic- 
count for the aurora borealis, by ſuppoſing the ſubtle ture, now in the 
luminous vapour contained between the ell and the —— of Mr 
nucleus, to iſſue at the poles of the earth, and produce fe Bod, 855 
all the appearances of that phænomenon (40). own direction 

[0] He arrived in England in 1700.] In ſpeaking holding in his 
of this voyage, he has been heard to ſay more than band a ſcroll, 
once, that tho' he croſſed the Line 4 times, and went 2 hes as 
directly as many times into the coldeſt climates of the = — 
South, yet he had the good fortune not to loſe a ſingle 
man of his company by ſickneſs, which, no doubt, muſt a 

* aan? : 49) Phil. Tranſ. 

be owing in a great meaſure to the extraordinary care No, 363. for 
he took of them, and to that humanity, which was a Novemb. 1719. 
diſtinguiſhing part of his character. However this hap- 
pineſs was daſhed with the misfortune of loſing a fa- 
vourite boy, who by ſome unlucky accident was thrown 
over board and drowned, and the captain was ſo deep- 
ly affected with thg loſs, that during his whole life af- 
terwards he never mentioned it without tears (41). (41) MS, Me- 


[P] He moirs, 
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longitude at fea by the motion of the moon was an early thought of our author“; and he 


had no ſooner erected his teleſcope at Iſlington, but he reſolved to put it into execution 


[P]. He entered u 


it early in the year 1683, and held on obſerving for the courſe of 


ſixteen months without any aſſiſtance, and yet without any interruption ; ſo that within 
that time he had gotten near 200 ſeveral days obſervations, moſt of which he collated with 
the beſt. theory of the moon then extant; and having placed the errors in an abacus, he 
perceived the irregularities to be ſo regular within the revolution of the Sarotic period 


(ee) [AJ, that he could even predict the errors of the tables with a certainty not much 
But his ſanguine views were now ſuddenly cut 


inferior to the obſervations themſclves. 


ſhort by unforeſeen domeſtic occaſions (ff), which obliged him to poſtpone all other con- 


ſiderations to the neceſſary defence of his patrimony [R]. 


It was not long before he com- 


menced an acquaintance, though Without any ſuch view, which proved of ſervice to him 
in that reſpect, for having in January 1684 turned his thoughts upon the ſubje& of 
Kepler's ſeſquialterate proportion, he concluded from it that the centripetal force mult de- 
creaſe in proportion to the ſquares of the diſtances reciprocally; but finding himſelf unable 


to make it out in any geometrical way [SJ, he firſt applied to Mr Hook and Sir Chriſto- 


[P] He reſolved to put it into execution.) This was 
no triflirg event or common enterprize. It was neceſ- 
ſary for the purpoſe, that the true theory of the moon 
ſhould be aſcertained to a degree of exactneſs at that 
time unhoped for; ſince it was not only an intricate, 
but alſo a tedious ſubject, requiring to compleat it a 
continued ſeries of obſervations for a long period of 
time, which had never been attempted by any of his 
predeceſſors in allronomy. But all theſe difficulties and 
diſcouragements did not deter Mr Halley from under- 
taking tlie arduous taſk * Tis true, Hevelius and Flam- 
ſtead had both of them this point among other defi- 
derata in their view, but their obſervations to that end 


| were very ſparſe, being taken as their other deſigns 


gave them leiſure. We ſhall know what to think of 
the latter, when we ſee what our author ſays of them 
hereafter ; and as to the former, though from the 
time of publiſhing his Selenagraphia in 1647, he had 


raiſed ſome expectations of apply ing himſelf particularly 


to this undertaking, yet nothing hitherto had come from 


him anſwerable to thoſe expectations, and his great age 


(42) The dedica- 
tion of bis Aſtro- 
nomia Geometri- 
ca to the Couſul. 
Oxon. 1655. 4to. 


now cut off all hopes for the future. In a word, to ſay 
the truth, this theory had been always before our au- 
thor's attempt eſteemed above the compaſs of one 
man's daring, and we find the ſame intimated by Dr 
Seth Ward, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, 
in a place (42), where he particularly compliments 
Hevelius upon the ſubject, as follows. Quis tanto la- 
* bore atque conſtantia opibus aut honoribus inhiavit un- 
« quam? quanto Tu Lunz phænomenis multorum anno- 
rum ſpatio invigilaſti ? Eo certe fine, ut opprobrium 
illod aſtronomicum tollas, ut proximam terris Sydus 
accurate fattis obſervationibus, in hypotheſin certam 
atque naturæ rerum congruentem redigere homines 
poſſint. Atque hæc quidem res tam demum peragetur, 
* cum librationis lunaris legibus perſpectis, centrique 
* variatiore intellecta, in uſum ducendz erunt accuratiſ- 
ſimæ obſervatiores, quas præſtitiſti. Incumbis itaque 
non immerito in hane rem, Vir Clariſſime, ut ex epi- 
ſtola ad J. B Riciolum (quam ad me tranſmittero dig- 
o 

gente noſtra noſtraque academia comites præſtantiſſi- 
mos, adeo ut communi ftudio et labore perfectam iri Se- 
* lenographiam ſperemus, atque ad uſus omnes aſtrono- 
micos accommodatam. Dr Ward in proceeding de- 
clares, that himſelf was with-held, by this expectation 


of ſeeing the Selenography perfected, from meddling 


with the motions of the moon and her theory, and 
then concludes in theſe terms, which ſtrongly intimate 


the great difficulty of compaſſing that moſt defirable 


work * Utcunque Tu certe laude dignus es immortali, 


quod hominibus oftenderis quid fit agendum, et quali 


Vid. epiſt. 
Wallifii, inter 
excerpta ex lite is 
«ad Hevel. ubi 
ſupra, p. 16. 


(43) See more of 
this in tem. [00] 
and [AA. 


* molimine res attentanda fit, ut ad Syderis iſtius deſi - 
deratiſſimam ſcientiam perveniatur *. 

[2 ] The Sarotic period.) This period, which as is 
well known, confiſts of 223 lunations, or 18 years, 
wherein all the correſpondent new and full moons are 


ſuppoſed to return, having been long neglected by the 


Aſtronomers, was reſtored to it's ancient reputation b 

our author, who made it the ground-work of all his 
enquiries towards ſettling that part of the lunar 
theory. He happened from this year 1683, to ſurvive 
three of theſe periods, and made tables of the eclipſes 
that recurred between 1701 and 1718, from the beſt 
obſervations both of his own and others, by the help of 
which he was able to predict an eclipſe to half an hour 


without any trouble (43). 
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natus es) ſatis innoteſcit. Atque habes in hoc negotio ex 


pher 


[R] He ava, interrupted in this favourite purſuit by 


unforeſeen dumeſiic occaſions.) This unexpected ſtroke 
ſeems to have fallen upon him at the death of his father, 
who although poſſeſſed of an eſtate of a thouſand pounds 
a year in houſes before the fire of London, yet as he 
was a great ſufferer by that fire, ſo entring into an 
imprudent ſecond marriage, he became unable to renew 
the leaſes of his houſes, when the old ones ex- 
pired, whence it came to paſs, that his fortune 
mouldring away by degrees, ſunk at laſt into a low ebb 
(44) Ihe difficulties into which his ſon and heir 
muſt neceſſarily be brought on that occaſion, may well 
be thought ſufficient to produce the change in his ſtudies 
mentioned in the text. It may be further obſerved, 
that his family increafing apace from this time, he never 
had leifure ſufficient to proſecute ſteadily, nor even 
without great interruptions, this his favourite plan for 
compleating the moon's theory, till he was ſettled in 
the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich. However, the 
attendance he gave at this time to that theory, diligent as 
it was, did not hinder him from conſidering other ſub- 
jets as occaſion offered; for inſtance, befides the ob- 
ſervations concerning the longitude of Ballaſore, men- 
tioned above, he publiſhed, (1) A correction of Mr 
Huygens's numbers in regard to the theory of the Satellite 


. of Saturn, in Phil. Tranſ. No 145, for March 1683. 


(2.) Dr Thomas Smith having in 1683, ſent to the 
Royal Society an extract from the manuſcript of Mr 
John Greaves, in the Savilian library at Oxford, con- 
taining aſtronomical and geographical obſervations 
made by him in Egypt“. I his paper was read before 
that ſociety, December 19, 1683, and referred to the 
conſideration of Mr Halley, who made his report on 


the gth of January following, and collected from it 


the latitude of Conſtantinople to be 419. 7/. 4 N. and 


that of Alexandria to be 319. 4. N. Theſe two re- 


marks are evidently made by our author in the view of 
ſettling the great difficulty concerning the obliquity of 
the ecliptic; accordingly we find him taking notice 
elſewhere on that occaſion, that this latitude of Ale- 
xandria, taken with a ſufficient inſtrument by Mr 
Greaves, was but 67. more than that given by Ptolemy 
and Eratoſthenes f. Mr Halley was alſo very deſirous 
to have good obſervations of the eclipſes of the moon 
at Alexandria, as well as thoſe at Bagdat and Aleppo, 


2503 
See remark 
#G] ot the end. 


fee) He calls it 
ſometimes the 
Plinian period, 

ſr om the mention 
made of it in that 
author's Natural 
Hiftory, lib. . 
cap · LJ» 


(ff) See the 
Appendix to the 
ſecond edition of 
Street's Caroline 
Tables, publiſhed 
by Mr Halley in 


17 10. 40. 


(44) MS. Me- 
moirs. 


* Vitz quorun- 
dam erudſtiſſ. & 
illuſtr. Virorum, 
a T. Smith, in 
pre fatione, p. ix. 
& x, 8 


§ Letters of the 
R. S. Vol. IX. 


p- 8, & leq. | 


+ Phil. Tranſ. 


No. 190. prop. 
Ut. 


in order to aſcertain an opinion firſt ſtarted by him, 


that the moon accelerates her mean motion about the 
earth, which was countenanced and accounted for alſo 
by Sir Iſaac Newton ||. 
the tides at the bar of Tonquin f in China, was pub- 
liſhed in Phil. Tranſ. No. 162, for Aug. 1684. The 
tides in that port are ſo extraordinary, 55 ſeemingly ir- 
regular, and ſo different from all others, that nobody 
before him had attempted to give any ſolution of them. 
Indeed to account for this phænomenon by the action 
of the moon, he confeſſeth was then a taſk too hard 
for his undertaking. Whence it is more ſurprizing 


to fee, how eaſily that taſk was not long afterwards 


performed by Sir Iſaac Newton in the third book of his 
Principia. Laſtly, it ſeems to be about this time that 
our author had a diſpute with De L'Ifle, and the 
French Geographers, about the longitude of the Cape of 
Good-Hope, an account of which he afterwards pub- 
liſhed in Phil Tranſ. No. 189 6. 

[S] Not being able to make it out geometrically.) Mr 
Halley's argument was in general the ſame of that of Sir 


Iſaac Newton, and in ſubſtance this, That all force re- 
28 E | 


(3.) Our author's theory of | Phil. Tranſ. 


No. 204. & 
Princip. Math. a 
&c. lib. iii. prop. 
42. 2d edition. 


{7 The account 
of theſe tides had 
been lately 
brought to Eng- 
land by one of 
the ſactoꝛrs of our 
Eaſt- India Com- 
pany. 


He proſecuted 
this point further 
in No. 361. for 
the year 1718, 
where, he ſays, 
it was then about 
35 years fince he 
ad this diſpute 


ſpecting with the French. 
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(gg) Sin lee 
not. finding readi- 
Iy his paper then, 
ſent the calcula- 
tion ſhortly ac- 
cordunig to his 
promiſe to Lon- 
don by Mr Paget, 
Mathematical 
Maſter of Chriſt's 
hoſpital, and up- 
on the peruſal of 
it Mr Halley 
made a fecond 
journey co Cam- 
badge. See Sir 
Iſaac Newton's. 
article, 


Tranſ. No. 179. 
for Jan. and Feb. 
1686. a paper in- 
titled, A Diſccurſe 
concerning G ravi- 
ty and it's Pro- 
Perties, written, 
as our author de- 
clares, preparato- 
ry to Sir Iſaac's 
Principia, which 
was then almoſt 
ready for the 


_ preſs. 


(46) In the arti- 
cle of Sir Iſaac 
Newton. 


. 
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pher Wren, and meeting with no affiſtance from either of them; he went to Cambridge 


in Auguſt to Mr Newton, who ſupplied him full 


Seeing this, Mr Halley, always indefatigable in the fervice of Aſtronomy, purſued the 
matter further. Having now found an immenſe trraſure of that learning, he could not 
reſt 'til he had prevailed upon the owner to enrich the public there with, and to this inter- 
view the world is in ſome meaſure indebted for the Principia Mathematica Philoſopbie Na- 
taralis [TJ]. Before the concluſion of the following year 1685, Dr William Muſgrave 


Secretary to the Royal-Society declining to act (), our author was appointed Affiſtant-' 


ſpecting the ſun as it's center, and 1— upon 
matter, muſt needs exert itſelf more vigorouſly in a 
{mall ſphere, and weaker in a greater, in proportion as 
it is contracted or expanded; and if ſo, ſeeing that 
ſurfaces of ſpheres as are the ſquares of the radii, this 
power at ſeveral diſtances will be as the ſquares of 
thoſe diſtances reciprocally, and then it's whole action 
upon each ſpherical ſurface, be it great or ſmall, will 
be always equal; fo that by this rule, the whole plane- 
tary ſyſtem would be ſupported (45). This was right 
enough, and ſufficient alſo for the purpoſe, had he 
been able to carry the calculation through all the phz- 
nomena as he deſigned and attempted ; but theſe in the 
purſuit preſently became ſo variouſly complicated, 
though from the uniform action of the ſingle power of 
gravitation, that he preſently found humſelf obliged to 
deſiſt. : 

[T] The world is indebted to Mr Halley for Sir 
Taac Newton's Principia, &c.] The following extracts 


from a letter of Sir Iſaac upon this occaſion to our 


author, and his anſwer thereto, contain ſeveral parti- 


culars relating to this matter, which though publiſhed 


in the General Dictionary (46), the reader may fairly 


expect to find here. The firſt is dated from Cambridge 


June 20, 1686, in the concluſion whereof, Sir Iſaac, 
mentioning a proof that had been ſent by Mr Halley, 
and his approbation of it, proceeds to inform him 
particularly of his deſign, viz. That the whole was 


to confiſt of three books, the ſecond of which was 


book wanted the theory of comets. 


finiſhed the preceding ſummer, being ſhort, and 
only wanted tranſcribing, and drawing the cuts fair- 
ly. That ſome propoſitions, he had thought on 
4. might as well be omitted. That the third 
That the autumn 


before he had ſpent two months in calculations to no 


purpoſe, for want of a good method, which made him 
afterwards return to the firſt book, and enlarge it with 
divers propoſitions, ſome relating to comets, others to 
other things found out the preceding winter. That he 
now deſigned to ſuppreſs the third. * Philoſophy, con- 


_ © tinues he, is ſuch an impertinently litigious lady, that 


He means 
(47) — 
of his Theory of 
Light and Co- 
lours. 


a man had as good be engaged in law ſuits, as have 
to do with her. I found it fo formerly (47), and now I 
am no ſooner come near her again, but ſhe gives me 
warning. The two firſt books, without the third, will 
not ſo well bear the title of Philoſophiz naturalis prin- 
cipia mathematica, and therefore I had altered it to 
this, De Motu Corporum Libri duo. But upon ſe- 
cond thoughts 1 retain the former title. *'Twwill help 
the ſale of the book, which J ought not to diminiſh now 
"tis your's. The articles are with the largeſt to be 
called by that name. If you pleaſe you may change 
the word to Sections, though it be not material. In 
the firſt page I fliruck out the words, uti poſthac do- 
cebitur, as referring to the third book. Which is all 
* at preſent from your affectionate friend and humble 
« ſervant, | 


a P K «a 6a @ K «a @& 


© Is, NewrTon.! 


To this our author returned the following anſwer 


from London, June 29, 1686. 


Sir, | | 

© I am heartily ſorry that in this matter, wherein all 
© mankind ought to acknowledge their obligations to 
© you, you ſhould meet with any thing that ſhould give 
« you diſquiet, or that any diſguſt ſhould make you think 
of deſiſting in your pretenſions to a lady, whoſe fa- 
© yours you have ſo much reaſon to boaſt of. Tis not 
© ſhe, but your rivals envying your happineſs, that 
© endeavour to diſturb your quiet enjoyment ; which 
* when you conſider, I hope you will ſee cauſe to alter 
« your reſolution of ſuppreſſing your third book. There 
© being nothing which you can have compiled therein, 
* which the learned world will not be concerned to 
© -have concealed. Thoſe gentlemen of the ſociety to 
© whom l have communicated it, are very much troubled 


Secretary : 


* at it, and that this unlucky buſineſs ſhould happen to 
* give trouble, having a juſt ſentiment of the author 
* thereof. "According to your defire in your former, I 
* waited upon Sir Chriſtopher Wren, to enquire of 
* him, if he had the firſt notion of the reciprocal du- 
* plicate proportion from Mr Hooke. His anſwer 
* was, that he himſelf very many years fince, had had his 
* thoughts upon making out the planets motions by a 
compoſition of a deſcent towards the ſun and an im- 
preſſed motion; but that at length he gave over, 
not finding the means of doing it. 
Mr Hooke had frequently told him, that he had 
done it, and attempted to make it out to him, but 


with what he had ſo ardently foeght (gg). 


Since which time 


(65) The place 
is reckoned com, 
an. Fol. a year; 
Dr Muſgrave way 
then Secretary to 
the Philoſophical 
Society at Ox- 
ford, and Pellow 
of N ollege. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
158. 


that he never was ſatisſied that his demonſtrations 


were cogent. And this I know to be true, that in 
January 1683, I having from the conſideration of 
the ſeſquialterate proportion of Kepler, concluded that 
the centripetal force decreaſed in the proportion of 
the ſquares of the diſtances reciprocally, came on 
Wedneſday to town [from Iſlington} where I met 
with Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr Hooke, and fal- 
ling in diſcourſe about it, Mr Hooke affirmed, that 
upon that principle all the laws of the celeſtial mo- 


had done it. I declared the ill ſucceſs of my at- 


tempts, and Sir Chriſtopher to encourage the enquiry 


ſaid, that he would give Mr Hook or me two months 
time to bring him a convincing demonſtration thereof, 
and beſides the honour, he of us that did it, ſhould 
have from him a preſent of a book of forty ſhillings. 
Mr Hooke then ſaid he had it, but that he would 
conceal it for ſome time, that others trying and failing, 
might know how to value it when he ſhould make 
it public. However I remember that Sir Chri- 
ſtopher was little ſatisfied that he could do it, and 
though Mr Hooke then promiſed to ſhew it him, E 
do not find that in that particular he has been ſo good 
* as his word. The Auguſt following, when I did 
* myſelf the honour to viſit you, I then learned the 
* good news, that you had brought this demonſtration 
* to perfection, and you were pleaſed to promiſe me a 
* copy thereof, which I received with a great deal of 
* ſatisfaction from Mr Paget [Mathematical Maſter of 
* of Chrift's Hoſpital], and thereupon took another 
« journey to Cambridge, on purpoſe to confer with you 
about it, ſince which time jt has been entered upon 
© the regiſter books of the ſociety.” He on to 
vindicate Sir Iſaac's right againſt the pretenſions of 
Mr Hooke, and fays, the Royal Society were all of 
of opinion that Sir Iſaac ought to ve conſidered as 
the inventor. * I am ſure, concludes he, the Society 
have a very great ſatisfadtion in the honour you do 
© them, by the dedication of ſo worthy a treatiſe. 
Sir, I muſt now again beg you not to let your re · 
* ſentments run ſo high as to deprive us of your third 
book, wherein the application of your mathematical 
« doarine to the theory of comets, and ſeveral curious 
experiments, Which, as I gueſs by what you write, 
* ought to compoſe it, will undoubtedly render it ac- 
ceptable to thoſe, who will call themſelves Philoſo- 
phers without mathematicks, which are much the 
« greater number (48). Now you approve of the 
character and paper, I will puſh on the edition vi- 
* gorouſly. I have ſome times had tho of having 
the cuts neatly done in wood, fo as to ſtand in the 
page with the demonſtrations, it will be more conve- 
© nient and not much more charge. If it pleaſe you 
to have it ſo, I will try how well it can be done: 
* otherwiſe I will have them in ſome-what a larger fize 
* than thoſe you have ſent up. | 


I am, Sir, 
+ Your. moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


© tions were to be demonſtrated, and that he himſelf 
» 
o 
b 


© E. HalrI zr.“ 


[U] An, 


) Sir Iſaac 

. 
write it in a po- 
pular 

Sec his article. 
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6% Wa. No. Secretary ; in which. poſt the firſt pager that he. publiſhed. contained a tract of his own 
179. upon the ſubject of gunnery (i i), wherein he gave an improvement in that uſeful art [CI]. 
(+k) Ibid, No. This paper was preſently followed by another (K A), wherein our author firſt of any one 
181. diſcovered that eaſy method (ſince ſo well known) of meaſuring the elevation of very high 
(11) ma. No, mountains, ſteeples, and other eminences, by the barometer [J. The fame year faw 
133. a third tract by the ſame canal (71), containing both the hiſtory and phyſical cauſe of 
„ For 2409 the trade winds and monſoons [X], he. likewiſe publiſhed a chart repreſenting their 
Cf loogirags and direction, wherever they are found to blow, through all parts of the globe known to (»n) Ser thepre- 


40? of latitude ; 
they are repre- 
ſented in the ſame 
chart with the 
variations of the 
compaſs, The 


the Engliſh mariners (mm). Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia being finiſhed the ſame year 44 


1686, Mr Halley (who had the whole care of the impreſſion) (un), by the direction of 2 
the Royal - Society preſented it to his Majeſty King James II. with a proper diſcourſe of u gene 4s 


omni genere doce 


north part of the 
Pacific Ocean, be- 
ing known only 

to the Spaniards, 
is not included 


his own [7]. He alſo wrote an elegant copy of verſes in Latin, which are prefixed 


(U] An — in the art of gunnery.] This 


that 


From this ſingle principle, joined to the encertain EX- 


to * eruditiſſi- 
num. 


therein. improvement conſiſts in the ſolution or a problem con- halation and precipitation of the vapours lodged in the 
cerning the belt elevation of a mortar : it had exerciſed air, which too in a great meaſure depends upon 
the wits of ſome of the firſt rate genii of thoſe. times. the former, he ſolves all the phænomena of that 
The problem was this, To hit an object above or below weather gage (52). When Mr Halley went to St (52) In the Mif- 
the horizontal line, with the greateſt certainty and leaſt Helena, he carried one of theſe inſtruments, having a 2 Curiola, 
impelling force. This problem, though of the greateſt thermometer (as it has been ſince denominated) joined * * 
uſe in gunnery, was left untouched by Torricelli the to it, and fitted for. the ſea uſe by Mr Hook, along : 
firſt writer upon the ſubject. It had indeed been ſolved with him (53), and having found it very ſerviceable in n 
(40) See his by Mr Anderſon in 1674 (40), but his ſolution re- that voyage, by giving early notice of all the bad weather ! 


Treatiſe of the 
genuine uſe and 
effects of the 
tun, printed t hat 
year in 4to. 


quired ſo large a calculus, that it put our author upon 
the ſearch if it might not be done more eaſily, and the 
reſult was, that in 1678, he found out the rule, and 
thence the geometrical conſtruction, delivered in this 
piece. Tis true, a large treatiſe was afterwards pub- 
liſhed, intitled, L' Art de jetter les Bombes, by Monſ. 
Blondel, wherein he gave a ſolution of this problem 


by Meſſieurs Buet, Romer, and De la Hire, but none of 


| No. 216. 


them being the ſame with our author's, or in his opi- 
nion more eaſy, and molt of them more operoſe, and 
beſides his rule finding the tangent which generally de- 
termines the angle better than it's fign, he fays, He 
* thought himſelf obliged ta print it, for the aſe of all 
© fach as defire to be informed in the mathematical part 
© of the art of gunnery. In 196, reſuming this ſub- 
ject (50), he confidered how to improve the practical part 
thereof, and found oat a more compendious method 


for practice than before; whereby it became as eaſy to 


ſhoot with a mortar at any object on demand, as if it 
were on the level, there being no need in this new in- 
vention of any computation, but only fimply laying the 
gun, ſo as to paſs in the middle line between the 
zenith and the object, giving it it's due charge He 
intimates a method of laying a mortar in the required 
elevation (which may be of ufe in the want of in- 


ſruments) by a piece of looking glaſs plate applied 


parallel to the muzzle, on which the engineer looking 
along a thread with a plummet, raiſes or depreſſes the 

iece, till the »bje&t appears on the fame part of the 

eculum wnere the plummet falls; but he obſerves, 
that this method depends upon the muzale of the mortar 
being turned truly ſquare to the bore of the piece, and 
both that and the looking-glafs muſt be a true plane, 
which they are not exact enough for this practice. 
However, as the thing is done very eaffly with inſtru- 


ments, all that remains is by good and valid experi- 


(51) In a piece 


ments to be aſſured of the force of gun-powder, how to 
make and conſerve it equal, and to know the effect 
thereof in each piece, that is, how far differing charges 
will caſt the ſame ſhot out of it; this he thinks ma 

moſt conveniently be engraved on the outſide thereof, 
and were this matter well aſcertained, it might be 
worth while to make all mortars of the like diameter, 
as near as may be alike in length of chafe, weight, 


chamber, and all other circumſtances. This ſubje& 


of gunnery has been lately re-confidered by Mr Benja- 
min Robins, F. R. S. (51), and ſeveral improvements 


he had, this engaged his attention the more to it; ac- 
cordingly we find ſeveral papers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, containing an account of the improve- 
ments which he made therein (54) ; for inſtance, in 
Ne. 197, he firſt gave the hint and propoſed the mak- 
wg thermometers of quickfilver, or the mercurial 
thermometer, which being brought into uſe long after- 


wards by Mr Farenheit, hath fince gone by his name, &c. 


Ph. Tr. No. 381. He alſo propoſed an improvement 
in Patrick's barometer for taking the height of places, 
ibid. No. 366. In the preface to which (as his man- 
ner was) he gives an hittorical account of all the im- 
provements made in this inſtrument from Torricelli the 
firſt inventor, down to that time. We ſhall only add, 
that Mr Cotes of Cambridge, in his hydroſtatical, &c. 
lectures, conſtantly read Dr Halley's account of the rife 
and fall of the mercury, &c. as what he perfectly ap- 
proved, and it is inſerted in the appendix to Mr Cotes's 
Hydroſtatical and Pneumatical Lectures publiſhed by Dr 
Smith, the ſecond edition, 1747. | 

[A] The phyfical cauſe of the trade winds and 
mon/oons.) Upon this ſabje& our author obſerves, that 
as wind is nothing elſe but a ſtream or current of air, 
ſo. where ſuch: a current is fixed and permanent in it's 
courſe as in the trade winds, it mutt neceflarily proceed 
from a t unintermitting cauſe. This he takes 
to be no other than the action of the ſun-beams upen 
the air and water as it paſſes every day over the oceans, 
which he finds to anſwer all the phænomena of the gene- 
ral trade winds ; and he obſerves, that if the whole ſur- 


' face of the globe was ſea, theſe would undoubtedly 


blow all round the world as they are found to do in 


the Atlantic and Echiopic oceans; but fecing that ſo 


great continents do interpoſe and break the continuity 
of the oceans, regard muſt be had to the nature of the ſoil, 
and the poſition of the high mountains, and theſe he 
ſuppoſes the two principal cauſes of the ſeveral varia- 
tions of the winds from the former general rale. This 
he ſhews with reſpect to the Atlantic and Ethiopic ſea, 
as well as in the great South-Sea or Pacific Ocean. Two 
of the three branches into which he divides the univer- 
ſal ocean ; but in the third branch, or Indian fea, he al- 
lows there are ſome difficulties not well to be accounted 
for, as firſt, why the change of the monſoons from the 
north · weſt to the ſouth-eaſt (as the ſun is on the north 
or fouth fide of the equator) ſhould be any more in this 
ocean than in the ſame latitudes in the Ethiopic, where 


(54) In No. 197, 
229, &c. ſeenin 
one view in the 
Abridgment, 
Vol. II. p · 33» 


intituled, A Pro- made therein, eſpecially in the article of the charges there is nothing more certain than a ſouth-eaſt wind all 

Peſal for increa- proper for each piece here recommended for farther the year. He thinks it alſo very hard to conceive, why 

115 — 'bof examination by our author. | the limits of the trade winds ſhould be fixed about the 

hen 1 [I] 4 method of meaſuring the height of eminences 3oth degree of latitude all round the globe, and that 

guns, fromthe 18 by the barometer.) This is done by of & the pro- they ſhould fo ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall ſhort of thoſe 

Lauder dun, portionable aſcent of the mercury. To this he added, bounds, as likewiſe that in the Indian ſea, only the (5 The wer 

2 2 _ an attempt to diſcover the true reaſon of the riſing and northern part ſhould be ſubje& to the ble mon- of his Eloge ob- 

L. rrezer falling of the mercury A. ur change of the weather. ſoons, and in the ſouthern there be a conſtant ſouth- ſerves, that the 

bere, Lond, 1742. His hypotheſis is founded upon the principal obſerva- eaſt. Which particulars he recommends to future en- oP mo 32 

419, tions that had been then made upon this inſtrument; quirers (55). CT 
whence he concludes, that the riſe and fall of the mer- [T] Preſented the Principia to King James, II. with tenfive reading, 
cury is chiefly owing to the variable winds which are a diſcourſe of his own.) In this diſcourſe, which he 1 well as his 
found in the temperate zones, and whoſe incon- firſt read before the Royal Society, * gies a ge- —— 8 
flancy here in England, ſays he, is moſt notorious. neral account of the aſtronomical part of that 1 


always be joined, - 
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(o 0 Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 189. 


eb) bid. No. 
192. 


t See remark 
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that book. This year likewiſe our author underrook to explain the cauſe of à natural 
phznomenon, 'which had ' till then baffled the re ſearches of the ableſt Geographers. ' The 
Mediterranean ſea is obſerved noe to ſwell in the leaſt, notwithſtanding there is no viſible 


diſcha 


L K V. 


rge of the prodigious quantity of water, which runs into it from nine large rivers, be- 


ſides ſeveral ſmall ones, and from the conſtant ſetting in of the current at the mouth of the 
Streights (o). His folution of this difficulty gave ſv much ſatisfaction to the Society, that 
he received their orders to profecute theſe enquiries. He did ſo ( pp) with the moſt ſur- 


prizing diligence and ſagacity [Z]. But that employ was not enough to fill up the ſphere 
| 53% 5 45 er Ou of 


where in the eafieſt language he ſhews the moſt ſtriking 
excellence of the great author's genius therein, to con- 


ſit in being able to deduce the vaſt ſyſtem of the world 


from the common principles of projectiles. He after- 
wards enters into a more particular explication of the 
theory of the tides contained in it. This was a ſub- 


je& upon which his own thoughts had been turned 


pretty much about this time f, and he introduces it 
with a polite addreſs to His Majeſty, to whom, as 
having (when D. of York) been High- Admiral, that 
ſubject, he obſerves, could not be uninterefling. This 
paper was not publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, 'till many years afterwards, of which there is 
given the following account. * It may perhaps ſeem 
* firange, that this paper being no other than a partial 
account of a book long ſince publiſhed, and whereof 
* a fuller extract was given in No. 187, of theſe Cranſ 
* ations, ſhould again appear here; but the deſire of 


| © ſeveral honourable perſons, which could not be with- 


(56) Phil. Tranſ, 
No. 226. for 
1696-7, whereit 
is intitled, The 
True Theory of 
the Tides, ex- 
trafted from the 
admired Treatiſe 
of Sir I. Newtcn, 


© ſtood, hath obliged us to inſert it here, for the fake of 
ſuch, who being leſs knowing in mathematical mat- 
ters, and therefore not daring to adventure on the 
author himſelf, are notwithſtanding very curious to 
be informed of the cauſes of things, particularly of 


* ſo general and extraordinary phænomena, as are 


thoſe of the tides. Now this paper having been 


© drawn up for the late K. James's uſe (in whoſe reign 
© the book was publiſhed) and having given good ſa- 


tisfaction to thoſe. that got copies of it, it is hoped, 
the Savant of the higher form, will indulge us this 
© liberty we take, to gratify their inferiors in point of 
* ſcience, and not be offended that we here inſiſt more 
© largely on Mr Newton's theory of the tides, which, 


© how plain and eaſy ſoever, we find is very little un- 


« derſtood by the common reader (56).” With regard 


to the fifty Latin verſes prefixed, Mr Mairan, who 


ſcruples not for this ſingle eflay to dignify our author 
with the title of Poet, gives the following account of 
his poetical inſpiration. That while Mr: Halley was 
employed in preparing Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia 
for the preſs, he found ic impoſſible to be the inſtru · 
ment of exhibiting ſo many objects of aftoniſhment' and 
admiration, and to ſee them conſtantly paſling in re- 


view before him, without catching the fire of ſublime 
enthuſiaſim, which broke out in fifty Latin verſes, in a 
deſeription of the wonders which he ſaw, * Tycho 


Brahe, continues this writer, was inſpired with a like 
« poetical impulſe at the fight of the inſtrument with 
* which Copernicus made his obſervations, and changed 
* the face of the heavens. Tycho's verſes were en- 
* graven on the inſtrument which inſpired them, thoſe 
of Mr Halley prefixed to that immortal work which 
is their ſubject, being themſelves worthy to ſhare it's 
* immortality.” Theſe lines are too well known to 


be inſerted here, and the Engliſh reader may find the 
tranſlation of them in his own language in verſe, in 


Martin's General Monthly Magazine. Mathematical, 
Sc. No. 1, for Jan. 1755. But the occaſion ſuggeſts 


a a Curioſity of the like kind, with which we ſhall here 


eirs for the ſole 
printing bis 
works in Scotland 
for 30 years. 


oblige the reader. Mr Halley's verſes (as well as his 
diſcourſe) were no doubt preſented along with the Pria- 
cipia to K. James II. and the following Latin verſes 
written by his grandfather King James, I. were pre- 


fixed to Tycho's works, in 1610. 


Jacobi Scotorum Regis, 
De 
Generofi viri Tychonts Brahe Dani 
Aftronomicis operibus, 
Eulogium. 
Ethereis bis quinque globis, queis machina mundi 


Vertitur, ut celſo eft cruſtatus fornice Olympus 
Tpnibus, et pichus fulgentibus undique lychnt : 


Pellucent vitreit domibus waſiiſque planets 
Orbibus, ut geminant curſus vi et ſponte rotati; 
Ut miti aut torvo adſpectu longe ante futura 
Præmonſirant, regniſque Tonans que fata volutet 
Hi tellure cupis, gut vis, quis motus, er ordo, 
Cernere, ſublimem deduFtumque ætbera terre ; 
Tychonis pandunt oper, lege, diſce, widebis 
Mira, domi mundum, invenies, celumque libells. 
| Aliud. | 
Nuam temere eft auſus Phatton, vel præſtat Apollo, 
Qui regit ignivomos there anhelus equor, 
Plus Tycho; cuncta aſtra regis ; tibi cedit Apollo, 


Charas et Uranie es hoſpes, alumnus, amor. 


Mr Halley's verſes are eyidently formed upon the 


ſame plan with the firſt copy of theſe royal ones, and as 
he frequently turned over the works of Tycho, he muſt 
often have ſeen them; whether he took thence the hint 


of his own plan or no, let the reader judge. But thus 


much we will venture to ſay, that whoever reads thoſe 
of Mr Halley with a juſt degree of admiration, will cer- 
tainly read theſe of His M:jz{ty, not without an equal- 
ly juſt degree of amazement. | 

(Z] He proſecuted it with ſurprizing diligence and 
ſagacity.] Having ſhewn, by the moſt accurate expe- 
runents, how that great increaſe of water was actually 
carried off in vapours raiſed by the action of the ſun 
and wind upon it's ſurface; he proceeded with the like 
ſucceſs to point out the true method uſed by nature, to 
return the ſaid vapours into the ſea. This circulation 
he ſuppoſes to be carried on by the winds driving theſe 
vapours to the mountains, where being colledted they 
form ſprings, which uniting become rivulets or brooks, 
and many of theſe again meeting in the vallies, grow 
into large rivers, emptying themſelves at laſt into the 
ſea. Thus demonſtrating in the moſt beautiful manner, 
the way ia which the equilibre of receipt and expence is 
continually preſerved in the univerſal ocean. Our au- 
thor's account of the origin of ſprings, is too well 
known to allow our ealarging upon the ſubje& ||. And 
ſuch as (if there be any who} are not acquainted with 
it, will not take it amiſs to be referred to the original 
in the Philoſophical TrapſaQions, where they will be 
no leſs pleaſed with the eaſineſs of the ſolutioo, than 
with the beauty of the deſcription. But we mult not 
omit to take notice, that he aſſures us, this theory of 
ſprings is not a bare hypotheſis, but founded on expe- 
rience; which, ſays he, it was my luck to gain in 
* my abode at St Helena, where in the night-ume on 
* the tops of the hills about eight hundred yards 
above the ſea (57), there was ſo ſtrange a conden- 
ſation, or rather precipitation, of the vapours, that 
it was a great impediment to my celeſtial obſerva- 
tions. For in the clear ſky the dew would fall ſo 
* faſt, as to cover each half quarter of an hour, my 
* glafſes with little drops, ſo that I was neceſſitated to 
* wipe them ſo often : and my paper on which I wrote 
my obſervations, would immediately be ſo wet with 
* dew, that it would not bear ink. By which it may 
be ſuppoſed, how faſt the water gathers in the 
0 3 of the higheſt mountains f. In purſuing the 
ſubject of the riſe of vapours, he obſerves that vapours, 
raiſed by the ſun in ſtill weather, hang on the ſurface 
of the water cloathing it like a fleece ; whence he takes 
occaſion to give an account of that odd phznomenon of 
ſeeing the cattle in the Iſle of Dogs from Greenwich 
at high water, when none of them are to be ſeen at 
low water. 
* the water, having a greater degree of refraction than 
* common air, may fuſfice to bring down the beams to 
© the eye, which> when the water is retired and the 
* vapours ſubſided with it, paſs above; and conſe- 


«* quently the objects ſeen at one time, may be con- 


(4 The 


* ceived to diſappear at the other (58). 


For, ſays he, the vaporous effluvia of 


[| It was bor- 
rowed, thouyh 
without naming 
him, by Caro 
Fontana, an Ita- 
lian, in a treatie 
intitled Ur:!l;jimo 
Trattato del Ac- 
gue corrente, Ca- 
pitolo, V. Rome 
1695, fol. 


(57) This mea- 
ſure was probably 
aſſigned by the 
rule he afrer- 
wards gave for 
ſuch things by 
the barometer, 
and was therefore 
Known to him at 
St Helena, 


+ He alſo obſer- 
ved, that though 
the ſheep on this 
iſland are very 
fertile, ſo a5 com- 
monly to have 
each two or three 
lamts yearly, yet 
they are very 
ſhort-lived, dying 
of the {dropſical ] 
rot, which he 
took to be the ef- 
fe of the great 
moiſtore on the 
hills. Huſbandry 
and Trade im- 
proved, &c. by 
John Houghton, 
F. R. S. Paper 
xxxio. Vol. I, in 
4 vols 8%. 24 
edit. 1727. 


(58) Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 212. 
paper is int it led 
the Evaporation 
of Water in a 
cloſe room at 


Gieſbam. 


This * 


0 «a' 


is 


No. 190. paper 
iii, for Novem- 
ber 1687. 


1 It was not 
printed till the 


year 1724. in 


Phil. Tranſ. 


for that year. 


. 
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of his activity. This induſtrious bee at the ſame time ranged into the fields of Speculative 


Geometry, where obſerving ſome imperfeftions in the methods laid down by 


for conſtructing ſolid problems or equations of the third and fourth powers ; for the 


affecting the purpoſe, he furniſhed new rules, which were both more-@aſy and more ele 


than any of the former. Nor did this ſatisfy him, *cill he had proceeded to ſhew ry 5 — vane 


others (2 q), 4 


1507 


9) 


way of finding the number of roots in ſuch equations, as alſo the limits of them, and this tical republic. 
too by the help of that particular curve line, the rectification of which being the firſt per- 
formance in that way, was firſt compleated by our countryman Mr Neil, and thence called 
the Neilian Parabola (rr) [AA]. The year after, being that of the Revolution, Mr Hal- () Phil. Tran, 
ley publiſhed the following ſheet in 8vo. Ephemeris ad annum a Nativitate Domini 1688, 
& ad Longitudinem Urbis Londinenfis ex novis bypotheſibus exactiſſime ſupputata, & Reg. Soc. 


dicata [B B]. Our author ſtill continued to give his labours to the world by th 


[44] The Neilian Parabola.] It was in the ſame 
Tranſaction || alſo that he firſt ſtarted the hint of aſcri- 
bing Noah's flood to the ſhock of a comet. Havin 
read to the Society an account, which he had lately re- 
ceived of ſome obſervations made at Nuremberg, ſhew- 
ing that the latitude of that place had continued with- 
out any ſenſible alteration, for two hundred years then 
laſt paſt, he makes the following remark upon it. That 
from theſe obſervations it would follow, that if the in- 
undations, which have actually happened, were pro- 
duced by any regular motion of the poles of the earth, 
it would require a prodigious number of ages to effect 
thoſe changes; neither could ſuch inundations be fatal 


to the inhabitants, who might foreſee them, and pro- 


vide for their ſafety. © But, continues he, the holy 
« ſcripture and pagan tradition do unanimouſly agree, 
that the laſt great deluge was brought to paſs in a 
© few days without any previous notice; ſo that the ac- 
count we have thereof, could not by this hypotheſis 
* be made out, without the ſuppoſition of a great and 


«* ſudden alteration in the poles of the earth's diurnal 


© revolution ; for which, whether we ſhould have re- 
* courſe to the intelligent power, that firſt impreſſed this 
© whirling motion on the ball, or leave it to be per- 
formed naturally by the caſual ſhock of ſome tranſient 
* body, ſuch as a comet, or the like, whereby the former 
axis might be loft, and a new revolution produced, 
« differing both in time and poſition from the old, I 
* will not undertake to diſpute.” However, he ob- 


ſerves, © that ſuch a ſuppoſition would always include 


* a change in the length of the year, and the eccen- 
t tricity of the earth's orbit, for which, ſays he, we 
© have no ſort of authority.” Hence it appears, that at 
this time he did not incline to the opinion which aſ- 
figned the chock of a comet for the cauſe of the Deluge, 
as not being agreeable to the account given thereof in 
the ſcripture. But having conſidered the ſubjeR further, 
he read another paper before the Society in December 
1694 , wherein favouring that opinion as neither im- 
poſſible nor entirely improbable, he endeavours to re- 


_ concile it with the ſcripture in the following manner. 


The account, ſays he, we have of the univerſal 
* deluge, is no where ſo expreſs as in the holy ſcrip- 
© tures, and the exact circumfiances as to point of time 
© ſhew, that ſome records had been kept thereof, more 
6 2 than is wont in thoſe things derived 
from remote tradition, wherein the hiſtorical minutie 
< are loſt by length of time. He proceeds to obſerve, 
that the ſcripture account ſeems much too imperfeR to 
be the reſult of a full revelation from the author of this 
dreadful execution upon mankind, who would have 
ſpoke more amply as to the manner thereof, had he 
thought fit to lay open the ſecrets of nature to the ſuc- 
ceeding race of men; and ] doubt not, continues he, 
* but to all, that conſider the 17th chapter of Geneſis 
* impartially, it will paſs for the remains of a much 
* fuller account of the Flood left by the patriarchs to their 
«* poſterity, and derived from the revelation to Noah and 
© his ſons.” To this cauſe he aſcribes the difficulties 
that are found in ſeveral particulars of that account ; 
as in the conſtruction of the ark, the reception, and a- 
greement of the animals therein, and the preſervation 
of it during that wind, in ſo immenſe and boundleſs an 


ocean, which was ſent to drive the waters away ; * bat 


6 is muſt alſo be allowed, ſays he, that length of time 
* may have added, as well as taken away, many nota- 
* ble circumſtances, as in moſt other caſes of the flory of 
* remote times and ations.” And hence he infers, that 
the Deluge might be occafioned by the near approach of 


a comet to the earth, notwithſtanding the filence of 
ſcripture in that 


particular. Upon the whole it is ob- 


ſervable (which-too is one principal reaſon of inſerti 
VOL. IV. No. 210. | I 


e canal of the 
Philofophical 


the preſent remark) that our author here all along very 
frankly intimates his opinion, that Moſes had the ac- 


g count he gives of the Deluge merely from tradition 


alone, however it might be matter of revelation to 
Noah and his ſons. 

LB B] He publiſhed an Ephemerit for the year 1688.] 
This is inſerted upon the authority of Mr Wood . lt 
is certain that our author, as Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, was at this time the publiſher of the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions. The firſt of theſe Ephemerides came 
out in the year 1685 for 1686, of which there is an 
account in thoſe papers (59), to the following effe&. 
That there being then great want of proper Epheme- 
rides of any tolerable exactneſs, thoſe which had been 
done before having been complained of by Mr Flam- 
ſtead in his tables of the Ecliples of Jupiter's Satellites 
7; therefore ſeveral gentlemen well ſkilled in theſe things 
had engaged in this undertaking, and had executed 
the preſent Ephemeris from tables of their own, which 
anſwer with great preciſeneſs to the celeſtial motions, 
except in the moon, whoſe motion, by reaſon of her 
manifold inequalities, not being yet reduced to the 
nicety of the planets, it was thought needleſs to do 
more, than to reduce her tychonic places in argol to 
our meridian, and compute the true altitudes. The 
account concludes with declaring, that the ſeveral per- 
ſons concerned propoſed a continuation of theſe Ephe- 
merides for ſome years to come.” From this account it 
ſeems very probable that Mr Halley was one, if not 
the chief of theſe perſons. The deſign was carried on 
to the year of the Revolution, and then ſeems to have 
been dropt, but for what reaſon does not, as I know 
of, any where appear ; perhaps the public commotions 
at that juncture might be the occaſion : of which, if 
the following ſtory which paſſed current ſeveral years 
afterwards concerning his behaviour then, has any 
foundation, Mr Halley was far from being an unmoved 
ſpectator. The ſtory is this, That the grateful ſenſe 
of the favours he had received from the two preceding 
princes, lying always near his heart, he continued to 
expreſs it with his uſual warmth and openneſs after the 
Revolution : That after ſome time the matter reaching 
the ears of King William, His Majeſty upon the firſt 
news was a little alarmed, and thought the behaviour 
of a perſon of ſo great reputation, and ſo conſpicuous 
in the learned world, as Mr Halley then was, ſhould 
not be negleQed ; but upon a nearer enquiry, being 
truly informed that the Warmth of our author's zeal for 
the ejected prince, was the pure effect of his gratitude, 
and without any mixture of particular diſlike to his 
ſucceſſor, and eſpecially obſerving he was continually 
employed at his teleſcope, determined not to diſturb 
his ſpeculations ; being fatisfied from his character, 
that his cloſe attachment to theſe, would effectually 
prevent him from puſhing his affection any further at 
moſt than drinking a health. The credit of this ſtory 
is left to the reader, but whatever be it's fate, it will 
be proper and agreeable to the general plan of theſe 
memoirs, to obſerve that a few years after, viz. in 1691, 
there was publiſhed @ di/coxr/e of his tending to prove 
at what time and place Julius Cæ ſar made his fir de- 
ſcent upon Britain (60). In this diſcourſe (whatever oc- 
cafioned him to turn his thoughts upon the ſubject) be- 
ſides an accurate fkill in the Greek language, he has 
given an admirable inſtance of his expertneſs in apply- 
ing aftronomy to determine critical diſputes upon 
pu of hiſtory. The difficulty was this, Czfar had not 

n exact in relating the time or place of his landing. 
Dr Halley therefore having determined the former to 
an hour by calculating an eclipſe of the moon, pro- 
ceeds to 7 into the place; whereupon he obſerves, 

chat — Dion Caſſius in relating 9 
28 | es 


No. 138 and 190. 


* ſn Ath. Or. 
under our au- 


thor's article. 


(5 U No. 179, 


Mr Flamſtead's 
tables of the e- 
clipſes of Jupi- 
ter's ſatellires for 
1684 are in No. 
154. for Dec. 
1683, and thoſe 
for 168 5 in No. 
16 5. This de- 
fign was carried 
on by our author 
for the er 
1688. and pub- 
liſhed in No. 197. 
for Dec. 1637. 
wherein he com- 
pliments Mr 
Flamſtead for 
teaching their uſe 
in Geography. 


+ Tis certain 
the Phil. Tranſ. 
were not printed 
during that hur- 
ry, which alſo 
ſee ms to be the 
reaſon for pub- 
liſhing the Ephe- 
meris for 163$, 
ſingly. 
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(s 2) Ibid. No. 
193» 


(tt) Ibid. No. 
348. 


(61) The word 
in diſpute is ei; 
Ta T&vayn. Dion 
Caſſ. Hiſt. lib. 9. 
which Mr Halley 
renders ad vadum 
marts. 


(62) In his Com- 
mentaries, lib. iv. 


(63) No. 194. 


I Tn præfat. ad 
finem. 


See a tran ſla- 
tion into Engliſh 
of this Eloge, 
printed in the 
Gentleman's 
Magazine for 
OR. and Nov. 
4 N. B. 
ben our author 
left Iſlington, he 
removed to a 
houſe in Golden - 
Lion- court Al- 
der ſgate-ftreet, 
London. 


(64) In his Op- 
tics, Vol. II. p · 
230. Lond. 

1738. 2 vols 4to. 
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L E V. 


Philoſophical Tran ſactions, of which for many years his pieces were the chief ornament 
and ſupport [C CJ. In 1691 he publiſhed there a paper, entitled, De Vifbili Com unctione 
inferiorum Plantlarum cum Sole Diſſertatio (53). The tables in this differtation are obſer- 
ved to exhibit the pegiodical conjunct ions of Mercury and Venus with the Sun to a ſur— 
prizing degree of exactneſs [D D]; and he.afterwards ſhewed one extraordinary uſe to 
be made of thoſe relating to the conjunctions of the latter (77), towards difcovering the 


true diftance of the ſun from the earth [EE]. 


* 


- 


makes uſe of an expreſſion, which had been generally 
conſtrued to import, that Cæſar on his landing fit 
engaged the Britons in a fenny country; yet the 
words (61) of that hiſtorian, as he ſhews from Suidas, 
Poly bius, and others, may fairly be underflood to mean 
no more than that this conquerer engaged the Britons at 
the water's edge; whence it follows, that he might, con- 
ſiſtently enough with that deſcription of Dion, actually 
make his firſt deſcent in a firm champaign country as the 
Downs is, where this firſt landing ſeems to be deter 

mined, as our author ſhews, by Cæſar's own account of 
the matter (62). Mr Halley likewiſe printed in the 
ſame Tranſactions (63) a few years afterwards, another 
peice of criticiſm upon Harduin's Pliny (then lately 
printed). The title is, Emendationes et Note in tria 
loca witioſe edita in textu vulgato Naturalis Hiſtor ie, 
C. Plinii. Theſe emendations are another proof (no 
ways inferior to the former) of his critical acumen, as 
will be found upon the peruſal, to which, for fear of 
being too tedious, we mult refer, in order to make 
room for the two following ſpecimens of the like kind. 

Some Engliſh merchants who had vilited the ruins of 
Palmyra in 1678, commanicating their obſervations to 
Mr Halley, he thereupon in Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No. 218, publiſhed a ſhort hiſtory of that an- 
cient city, together with ſeveral ingenious remarks 
on the inſcriptions found there. And the ſame ruins 
having been lately reviewed with great accuracy by ſe- 
veral geatlemen of learning, a further account was pub- 
liſhed of them in a piece intitled, The Ruins of Pal- 
myra, Lond. 1753, fol. in the preface whereof by Mr 
Robert Wood, the ingenuity of our author's remarks, 
though ſhort, has received a freſh encomium. (2.) The 
other piece intimated above ie, Ptolemy's catalogue of 
the fixed Stars, inſerted in the ſecond volume of Geo- 
grapbiæ weteris Scriptores Græci minores, publiſhed in 
2 vol. 8vo. Ox. 1712, by Dr Hudſon, who gives the 
following reaſon || for ſubjoining it to that work, que 


vers hiſce omnibus ſubjungere placuerit Ptolomæi catala- 


gum fixarum ſlellarum, alicui forſan mirum videatur, 
cum fit argumenti plane diſſimilis, minime tamen dubi- 
to, quin hoc mihi ignoſcat, qui noſcit, quot ab illis 
fideribus maculas abſflerſit, quantamque eis lucem 
affudit, Cl. Halleius, eandem ſcilicet, qua Ptolomeo 
illa contemplante, enituerant, cum in libris tam manu- 
ſeriptis quam editis ob woces perturbatas, numeroſque con- 
fuſes, illa cæli lumina craſſis obvoluta f iſſent tenebris. 
To theſe muſt be added allo another critical piece upon 
Mr Dodwell's book De Cyc/is, in a letter of our author 
to Mr Brookſby, and ſubjoined by him to his life of 
Dodwell, Lond. 1715, 8vo. | 
[CC] His papers were for ſeveral years the orna- 
ment of the Philoſophical Tranſa#ions.) Their various 
merit is thrown into one view by the writer of his 
eloge, who, having mentioned his hiſtory of the trade 
uind and monſoons, proceeds in theſe terms. This 
was immediately followed by his, eſtimation of the 
* quantity of aqueous vapours which the ſun raiſes from 
* the ſea ; the circulation of wapours ; the origin of 
«* fountains ; queſtions on the nature of light and tran 
© ſbarent bodies; a determination of the degrees of mor- 
* tality, in order to adjuſt the valuation of annuities on 


« lives, and many other works, in almoſt all the ſeien- 


ces, altronomy, geometry, and bra, optics and 
dioptrics, baliftic and artillery, ſpeculative and ex- 


« perimental philoſophy, natural hiſtory, antiquities, 


« philology, and criticiſm ; being about twenty-five 
or thirty diſſertations, which he produced during the 
nine or ten years of his reſidence at London; and 
* all abounding with ideas new, fingular, and uſe- 

[DD]; Exact tables of the conjuntions of Mercury 
and Venus with the Sun.] Dr Smith, Plamian Profeſ- 
ſor of Aſtronomy at Cambridge, ſpeaking of this diſ- 
courſe (64) in the year 1738, obſerves, hat it con- 
* tains a moſt accurate theory for finding the viſible 
* conjunctions of Mercury and Venus, with a ſpecimen 
© thereof in tables, comprehending all the times of 


This year Dr Edward Bernard refigning 
the 


* their appearance in the ſun's diſk for two centuries, 
beginning from the time of the invention of tele- 
* ſcopes (05). Which tables, continues he, agree with 
the lateſt and beſt obſervations to a wonderful degree 
* of exaèlneſs; fo that for the future, aflronomers may 
* truil theſe tables to a few minutes, as the author has 
* Jultly obſerved, and not wait with the uncertainty of 
hours, nay days, as had been lately done.” In 1725 
our author publiſhed ſome corrections of the tables of 
Mercury, in Phil. 'Franſ. No. 386. 

[EE] A method of diſcovering the diſtance of the 
earth from the ſun, more nearly than is yet done.] We 
have obſerved above, that our author's papers were the 
chief ornament and ſupport of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions for ſome time. The truth of this appears con- 
ſpicuouſly, not only when we conſider the great num- 
ber and variety of the ſubjects, but alſo that peculiar 
recommendation which they carry with them to the 
public, from his entertaining manner of handling them. 
Jo pals over at preſent, how much the ſtrength of his 
reaſoning 1s enforced with a ſpirited and mettled dic- 
tion. There is one thing in almoſt all his pieces, 
which never fails to leave the reader's mind after he 
has peruſed them, in that ſtate of full complacency aud 
ſatisfaction, which is the teſt of good writing. I mean 
thoſe ſhort but accurate hiſtorical accounts of the ſub - 
jeQs that are improved by him. We have an inſtance 
of this in the problem now before us, of determining 
the diſtance of the ſun from the earth. 


* problem, ſays he, more difficult than this, nor more 
unſettled by the beſt aſtronomers hitherto. Ptolemy 


and his followers, as alſa Copernicus and Tycho, 


ters of the earth, Kepler raiſes it near 3500 of theſe 
ſemidiameters. Ricciolus doubles the diſtance of Kep- 
ler, which Hevelius only enlarges by an half. All 
theſe computations were founded upon the ſuppoſed 
magnitude of the inferior planets, which by the ra- 
diancy of their reflected light, were taken to be 
much larger than the truth. Theſe errors received 
their firſt correction by viewing thoſe planets within 
the diſk of the ſun. For when thus ftripped of their 
borrowed ſplendor, their ſemidiameters were found 
to be much leſs than was before thought. Thus 
Venus ſubtends not above a quarter of a minute. 
Mercury, at it's mean diſtance, is ſeen under an 
angle of ten ſeconds. Saturn, under the ſame angle, 
and Jupiter, the greateſt of all the planets in one, not 
above a third of a minute. Hence ſome modern aftro- 
nomers arguing from analogy, have thought the ſe- 
midiameter of the earth alſo, when ſeen from the ſun, 
to ſubtend an angle at the intermediate magnitude of 
15% equal to Venus, and therefore concluded the 
ſun's diſtance from the earth, at near 14000 of her 
ſemidiameters. But by this ſuppoſition, at the ſame 
time that the earth, a ſuperior planet, is aſſerted to 
be no bigger than Venus an inferior one, yet the 
moon, a ſecondary planet, is advanced to be no leſs 
than Mercury a primary one, which would break the 
order and harmony wherein the planetary ſyſtem 
ſeems to be eſtabliſhed. Let then, continues he, 
the ſemidiameter of the earth ſeen from the ſun, or, 
which is the ſame thing, let the horizontal parallax 
* be 127 (whence the moon will be leſs than Mer- 
* cury, and the earth bigger than Venus) and then the 
earth will come out 16500 ſemidiameters diſtant from 
* the ſun.” But Dr Pound and his nephew Dr Bradley 
(the preſent Aſtronomer Royal} by many repeated trials 
made with the niceſt inſtruments, found this parallax 
not to be more than 12//, nor leſs than 9'! (65). 
W hence our authar ſets it at a medium to be 10 4%. 
Yet this parallax might have been brought to a much 
greater degree of exactneſs, had the ſeveral conjunctions 
which have happened of Venus with the ſun been care- 
fully obſerved by. former aftronomers. But our coun- 
try man Mr Horrox, was the firft mortal who ſaw this 
phænomenon in the year 1639, and Dr Halley has 
ſhewu in the piece now under conſideration, 8 
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(6:) Fefore that 
invention, theſe 
tranſits, as well 
as the ſpots in 
the ſun, being 
imperceptible by 
the naked eye, 
could at mott be 
only a ſubje& for 
conjecture by the 
Anti-nts ; and fo 
had never fallen 
under philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculations. 


There is no 


make the ſun's diſtance to be only 1200 ſemidiami- 


(66) $S:e Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 363, 
366. Dr Halley 
ies preſent at 
ſome of theſe ob- 
ſer vat ions, and 
likewiſe ob erded 
the ſame himſeiſ. 


67) On the 
or of Novem- 


ber, 1677+ 


This was the 
f,urth time 
that phæno 


menon had been 


ſeen ſince the in- 
vention of the 
tele ſcope. Mr 
Shakeriey went 
on purpoſe to Zu- 
rat to ſee the ſe- 
cond in 166 i, 
which happened 


when it was 


night in Europe. 


ln the memcirs 


ot his own life, 
Vol. I, p · tos. 
edit, 1753+ 


+ See idem ibid. 
p. 207, 208, 


where Mr Whi- 


ton relates, that 
on his refuſal of 
a glaſs of wine 
from him on a 
friday, this friend 
faid be was afraid 


be [ Whiſton] bad. 


5 Fope in bis bel- 
ly, However, 
Mr Halley's 
friendſhip to the 
man of learning 
and integrity was 
not thereby aba- 
ted, as will ap- 
pear ſrom ſeveral 
inſtances both in 
the preſent me- 
moir, and in that 
of Mr Whifton. 
See MrWhifſton's 
Memoirs, ubi ſu- 
pra, p. 205 ard 
p. 2:91, and his 
Af ronomy in the 
preface, 


Phil. Tran. 
0. 143. for 


H A I. 


ſame appearance will happen again in 1761. When 
on May 26th, near 6 in the morning at London, 
Venus will appear in the ſun's diſk not above 4 ſouth 
of it's center, the tranſit will continue almoſt eight 
hours, from two in the morning till almoſt ten, and 
therefore the ingreſs into the ſun's diſk cannot indeed 
be ſeen in England, but it may nevertheleſs be obſerved 
in other parts of the world; and he aſſures us from his 


own obſervations of Mercury at St Helena (67), that 


the beginning and end of the tranſit of this planet over 


the ſun 9, may be obſerved to the exactneſs of 1“/ of 


time. * I bad the good luck, ſays he, to ſee Mercury as 
he was entring the ſun's limb, and made a black notch 
© in it, and was certain of the inſtant of this total ingreſs 
* by a fine thread of the ſun's light, which immediately 
© broke out from the ſun on the anterior contact of the 
© two limbs, and ſtruck my eye inſtantly ; and at the 
beginning of the egreſs of Mercury, the like thread 
* of light was broken, and vaniſhed inſtantly at the 
© other anterior contact.“ If the like obſervations be 
duly made upon the enſuing tranſit of Venus, with a 
good clock and teleſcope in feveral diſtant countries, 


he ſhews in what manner we may thence determine 


the ſun's parallax and diſtance from the earth to the 
exactneſs of a 500th part of the whole. Whereas by 
the beſt obſervations made till the time when this diſ- 
courſe was written (in 1717), we were not abſolutely cer- 
tain of theſe quantities to leſs than about a 7th part of 
them. He concludes with exhorting, in thaymoſt pa- 
thetic terms, all aftronomers who ſhall be then alive, 
to be prepared for that important obſervation, and to 
exert their utmoſt ſagacity and (kill in remarking every 
circumſtance of a phænomcnon fo rare and fo decifire. 
Hence the writer of his eloge remarks, that tho' he 


* indulged no flattering hope of being himſelf a witneſs 


© to this appearance, yet he was not on that account 
© leſs ſollicitous about the event, or negligent of any 
thing which might contribute to it's ſucceſs. All 
* philoſophy, continues that writer, which weakens our 


* defire of being uſeful to poſterity, and takes from us the 


* pleaſure we poſſeſs in a probable proſpect of obtaining 
* that end, ſaps the foundation of true heroiſm, and 
© ought to be rejected with abhorrence and indignation.” 

[FF] He was diſappointed of the Savilian Prefeſ- 
ſorſbip.] Concerning this matter we have the follow- 
ing ſtory by Mr Whiſton , who tells us from Dr 
Bentley, as be ſays, that our author being thought of 
© for ſucceſſor to the mathematical chair at Oxford, 
* Biſhop Stillingfleet was deſired to recommend him at 
Court; but hearing that he was a ſceptic and a ban- 

terer of feligion, the Biſhop ſcrupled to be concern- 
ed, till his chaplain Mr Bentley ſhould talk with him 
about it, which he did; but Mr Halley was fo fincere 


to believe the Chriſtian religion, though he thereby 
was likely to looſe a profeſſorſhip, which he did ac- 
cordingly, and it was then given to Dr Gregory.“ 
Whatever truth there may be in this tory, for the 
right underſtanding of which, Mr Whiſton's religious 
principles ſometimes bantered + by his friend, will per- 
haps be thought a proper key; tis certain that in this 
affair our author found an enemy in Mr Flamſtead. 
From the time of Mr Halley's acting as Secretary to 
the Royal Society, there had been a miſunderſtanding 
between theſe two celebrated aſtronomers, which ſeems 
to have taken it's riſe from a jealouſy in Mr Flamſtead, 


of his ſuffering ſome diſparagement in the efteem of 


Sir Ifaac Newton, from our author's growing friendſhip 
with that great man. To evince the truth of this aſ- 
ſertion, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Mr Flam- 
ſtead, beginning with the year 1683 ||, con for 
ſome years following to publiſh a tide table e bigh 
water at London-bridge, which he had been at ſome 

ins to make very accurate ; to this was ſubjoined the 

owing rule for applying them to ſerve for any other 
ports in his Majeſty's dominions or neighbouring coun- 


tries, viz. To ſubtract or add ſo much time to the 
high water noted in it, as the high water obſerved in 


ſuch places ſhall be found to precede or follow the time 
of the high water the ſame day herein noted; for. con- 
tinues he, by ſuch accounts as I have received and met 
with of the tides in remote places, I find there is every 
where about England, the ſame difference betwixt the 


Jan, 1682-3 _ ſpring and nepe tides that is here obſerved in the river of 


— 


PA 


in his infidelity, that he would not ſo much as pretend 


L E VN 
the Savilian Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy at Oxford, Mr Halley applied for that place, but 
| | 5 | tract 


to this rule he added tables for 
the ſaid reduction in ſeveral ports, among which, that 


* 


Thames, and according 


of Dublin was included . 
Sir Iſaac Newton, when he was engaged in drawing up 
his theory of the tides, he thought proper to apply to 
Mr Flamftead on that occaſion, and in a letter dated 
Sept. 19, 1685, writes to him as follows. 7 per- 
* ceive by your tide tables you have been curious upon 
* that ſubjef, which makes me hope, that you can tell 
* me, how much the perpendicular riſe and fall of the 


© ſpring tides about the ſolſtices is greater than the like 


* riſe or fall of the neap or quarter tides at the ſame 
* time of the year, and aiſa how much the one is greater 
* than the other at the equinoxes.” Whatever was Mr 
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Theſe tables being ſeen by 21554. 155: for 


1684. The rule 
was not inſerted 
in the firſt for 
1683, for want 
of ſurficient in- 
ſo mations from 
the ſeveral p rts. 


Flamſtead's anſwer, tis certain that on this ſubje& of 


the tides, Sir Iſaac particularly conſulted Mr Halley, 
who had long made that phenomenon one part of his 
ſtudies, and we find him proſecuting the enquiry with 
his uſual diligence and ſagacity, and thence diſcavering 
a miſtake in the rule which had been given by Mr 
Flamſtead for applying his tables to other ports, beſides 
that of London, and eſpecially to the port of Dublin. 
Our author having applied to Mr Will Molyneux, for 
an account of the courſe of the tides in this laſt men- 
tioned port, and received the ſame, publiſhed it in the 
Phil. Tranf. + with the following remark. * This ob- 
* ſervation makes the tides upon the quarter moons 
come in [ater in reſpect of the moon's ſouthing, than 

upon the new and full moons by half an hour, where- 
as in the Thames as high as London, the quarter 
moons make high water above an hour and a quarter 
ſooner in that reſpect, than the new and full, as may 
be ſeen by the accurate tide tables of Mr Flamſtead. 
But it is from hence found that the ſaid tables are not 
applicable to the ſea ports, where there is not the 
ſame reaſon for the anticipation of the nepe tides 
upon the quarter moons. The cauſe of this phæno- 
menon ſeems to be, that the impulſe of the ſun on 
the quarter moons is not ſo vigorous as in the new 


is found by daily experience ; whence it comes to 
paſs, that in the open ſeas, and in ports upon the ſea- 
coaſt, as Dublin, the bigh-water time falls out later 
than when the motion is more rapid in the new and 
full “: But on the contrary in rivers at any conſider- 
able diſtance from the ſea, the reſiſtance of the 
weight of the freſh water, which is kept ſuſpended 
during the time of the flood, is longer overcome by 
the more potent impetus in the new and full, than by 
weaker in the quadratures, and from hence this dif- 
ference ſhould be more and more conſiderable as the 
port is farther removed from the ſea.” Before this 
paper was publiſhed, Mr Flamſtead having got an inti- 
mation that our author had procured ſome account of 
the tides at Dublin from Mr Molyneux, grew a little 
jealous us it ſeems of that friend, and expreſſed his 
uneaſineſs in a letter to him; in anſwer to which Mr 
Molyneux writes from Dublio, Nov. 13, 1686, as fol- 
lows, * The only information I wrote to Mr Halley 
about bur tides, was what I wrote to you about three 
« years ago, in mine of Aug. 11, 1683. I can aſ- 
«* ſure you there was nothing more, ſo that you need 
not miſtruſt my kindneſs in that point. He propoſed 
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the ſame queries to me, that then you propoſed, and 


« I anſwered him in the ſame way, only indeed he 
© added, on the coaſt of Ireland, whereabouts do the 
tuo floods meet. To this I then anſwered him not, 
© becauſe I had not yet got information, but ſince that 
I am informed, that it is between Carlingford, in 
Ireland, and Solway Frith in Scotland.” Some time 
before this letter could arrive at Greenwich, out 


came Mr Halley's account, &c. with the remarks juſt 


mentioned, containing the ſlur upon Mr Flamflead's 
tide tables. Whereupon the Royal Agzonomer broke 


all meaſures with his competitor, and even endeavour- 


ed to draw Mr Molyneux into his quarrel, as 
from another letter dated Feb. 1, 1686-7, wher t 
gentleman writes thus: I much admire at Hs 
+ dealing with you, and I thank you for the advice 
you give me of being cautious what I communi- 
* cate. But I think my circumſtances are ſuch, that 
it lies not in his way to do me or my reputation any 
© harm. For as to this late buſineſs about the tides, I 
' know not what to ſay to ſay to it. IRE 


and full, nor the motion of the waters ſo quick, as 


F No. 184. for 


OR. 1686. 


* Ina letter to 
Flamſtead, dated 
May 17, 1687. 
Mr Molyneux 
writes, from the 
information of 
one Glover, a 
good ſeaman and 
Mathematician, 
that there is little 
or no difference 
at Dublin in 

the times of flow- 
ing 3nd ebbing at 
the ſyzigiz and 
quarte! 8, 


* 


- 
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992 Ibid, No, tract (x 4), which from the nature as well as extenſive uſefulneſs of it, is perhaps more 


actions) is like to reflect on me. 


known, eſpecially at home, than any thing that ever came from his pen; I mean his 


3 - 

© the Tranſaftion wherein it is inſerted, I am a ſtran- 
ger to what he ſays of it; and being, ſo, I think it 
were improper for me to take any notice of it by my 


Brother to the Society. What you ſay concerning it 


v jn your's of January 17th, is very reaſonable, and Mr 


« Halley ſeems to be in the wrong, but I cannot pro- 
« perly take notice of your information to juſtify myſelf 
* to the Royal Society, for that were to bring you 
upon the ſtage in my cauſe, which trouble I know 
© you do not defire, neither would I willingly give it 
* you. Indeed Mr Halley himſelf wrote to me the 


* 27th of laſt November, in which letter he has this 


« paſſage. I thank you for the communication of the 
« manner of the tides at Dublin. I make this remark 


* thereon, that the neap-tides with you are half an 


« hour later in reſpe# of the moon's ſouthing, than the 
SHring tides upon the new and full moons. Whereas at 
© London, upon the quarter moons, it is high water near 
© upon an hour and a half ſooner than upon the new and 
full moons in reſpect to the moon's ſout bing. It were 
« worth conſidering what ſhould be the reaſon thereof. 
* My conjefure is, that the impulſe whereby the water 
i driven forward in the flood, is fironger in the new 
© and full; and jo in the open ſea, or in a bay as with 
you, the high water happens ſooner, by reaſon the 
© water is heaped up with a greater velocity. But in a 
river, the weaker tides upon the quadratures are ſooneſt 
© checked by the weight of the freſh, which it flops, which 
© the greater force of the ſpring tides is able to repell 
* much longer. Thus far Mr Halley.” An anſwer to this 
being ſent preſently by Mr Flamſtead, who it ſeems 
had undertaken his friend's cauſe without his privity. 
Mr Molyneux made this return thereto. Dublin, 
March 24, 1686-7. My honoured friend, I return 
© you my hearty thanks for your endeavours to vindi- 
« cate my credit againſt the falſe deduction, which you 
* ſay (as it was managed by the publiſher of the Tranſ- 
I am ſufficiently 
perſuaded by your laſt of February 12, of the groſs 
errors therein; and I wonder how it ſlipt from Mr 


. 


-< Halley. But though I acknowledge myſelf indepted 


to you for your care of my repute, and the kindneſs 
and love you have ſhewed me therein; yet I muſt 
confeſs, I myſelf am not concerned about it; for I 
place ſo little ſtreſs upon conjectural aſſigning of 
cauſes, that I heed not whether they be true or falſe, 
mathematical or not ; ſo that I can eafily forgive Mr 
Halley, and ſhall never quarrel with any man about 
a notion. I lately received a letter from Mr Halley, 


wherein he expreſſes his concern at the breach between 


you, and ſeems very deſirous of an accommodation. I 


am ſo certain of your good nature and chriſtian piety, 


And therefore pray let all miſunderflanding be cleared 
between you, and renew your former friendſhip. If 
you pleaſe you may take notice of my mediation in the 
caſe, for in his letter he deſires to know of me, where- 
in I think you ſo highly injured as to deſerve theſe ſe- 
were reſentments. And in my return to him, I con 
feſt, I was rather for making peace than renewing the 
conteſt ; and therefore defired all may be paſſed over. 
He alſo deſired from me a little paper I wrote, 4. 
apparente magnitudine ſolis humilis & ſublimis ; but 
fince I ſent it to him, I have wiſhed I had ſent it firſt 
to you; but I know you may have it from him to 
© read it, if you will take that trouble. Notwith- 
ſtanding this mediation came from ſo good a friend, 
yet being attended with a ſuggeſtion in our author's fa- 
your, it was not accepted by Mr Flamſtead, who re- 
tained his old grudge much longer, as we find by a let- 
ter to him from Sir Iſaac Newton, dated October 24, 


1694, where he expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms. 
«Aa 


y or two before I left London, I dined with Mr 


' © Halley, and had much diſcourſe with him about the 


© moon. I told him of the parallacting equation a- 
« Si@mnting to about 8“ or 9, or at moſt 100, and of 
ic: equation, which is greateſt in the octants of 
the moon's apogee, and might there amount to about 
* & or /, though I had not yet computed any thing 
about it. He replied, that he believed there might 


© be alſo an equation depending upon the moon's nodes. 
To which I anſwered, that there was ſuch an equa- 
tion, but ſo little as to be almoſt inconfiderable. But 
* what kind of equation this was, I did not tell him ; and 


c 
that I need only mention this to move you thereto. - 
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© I believe he does not yet know it, becauſe it is too lit- 
* tle to be eaſily found out by obſervations, or by any 
other way than the theory of gravity. He told me 
« ſome years ago his correction of the moon's eccentrici- 
ty, and repeated it, when I was with him laſt at Lon 
« don, and this made me free in communicating my 
things with him. By your obſervations, I find it to be 2 
very good correction. I reckoned it a ſecret which he 
had intruſted with me, and therefore never ſpake of 
it till now. Upon my ſaying that I hoped to mend 
the moon's theory by ſome obſervations you had 
communicated to me, and that thoſe obſervations 
made the parallactic equation in the quadratures be- 
tween 8“ and 10/, he was deſirous to view them; 
but I told him, he muſt not take it ill if I refuſed 
him that, becauſe I ſtood engaged to communicate 
* them to no-body without your conſent. 7 am wery 
* glad, that there is like to be a new correſpondence be- 
© tween you, and hope it will end in friendſhip.” 
Such were Sir Iſaac's wiſhes, but inſtead of reconcilia- 
tion, the breach between them grew ſtill wider, as 
is evident from the following extracts of a letter, aud 
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the remark3 upon it, written in 1698, in the firſt of 


which Dr Wallis, then engaged in printing the third 
volume of his mathematical works, and having re- 
ceived ſome aſtronomical obſervations to be inſerted in 
that work from Mr Flamſtead, returned this anſwer. 
Oxford, December 28, 1698. Sir, I received on 
Mon laſt, December 26th, your letter of De- 
cember 24th, and the packet of papers directed to 
me, of which I ſhall take care ; and at the ſame 
time I received another letter from one in London, 
* which deſires me not to print any paragraph in your 
* letter, which ſpeaks of your giving to Mr Newton 
* obſervations of the moon. He is a friend to both of 
* you, but he does not give me his reaſons why. I 
* thought fit to acquaint you with it, and defire your 
advice upon it.“ Mr Flamſtead wrote the followin 

notes on this letter. You ſay Dr Gregory is a friend 
to both of us. I much doubt it, had he been a 


A W a a 


friend of mine, he would have ſent me word that 


paragraph would diſpleaſe Mr Newton. A letter 
* would have come hither, and an anſwer have gone 
back in almoſt as little time as one goes from Lon- 
don to Oxford. It is much to be ſuſpected, he is 
* only Mr Newton's friend for Mr Montague's ſake, 
* ſince his countrymen gave out formerly, that he had 


found abundant errors in his Principia. Now that 


* Mr Newton gave them to him, (to deal plainly with 
* you) his friends reſort to Hindmarſh's ſhop in Corn- 
* hill, and who they are, you may eaſily be informed 
even at Oxford. 
* That I was at London the Friday they arrived, and 
the following. That I wrote to Mr Newton on Mon- 
day, and ſent him an account of what Dr Gregory 
wrote to Dr Wallis, as alſo the paragraph of my let- 
ter which Dr Gregory would ſuppreſs. That re- 
ceiving no anſwer by Thurſday morning, I then 
wrote to him again for one. That ſince he takes no 
notice of my letter ; I conclude, I need not take 
notice of Dr Gregory's nor you neither, and there- 


Dr Gregory is a friend of Mr Halley, though he was 
his competitor. But I perceive by this tranſaction, 
he is no friend of mine, though I ſhewed him more 


friendſhip than he could reaſonably expect on that 
occaſion, and Mr Halley as much enmity. But he 


thinks Mr Halley has an intereſt in Mr Newton, and 
therefore is become his friend, and takes the ſame 
courſes Halley did to ingratiate with him, whoſe fa- 
vour may be of uſe to him with Mr Montague (68). 
Thus Royal Aſtronomer, we fee, carried his enmi- 
ty againſt Mr Halley at this time ſo high, as to extend 
it to ſuch as lived in friendſhip with him, and amon 

theſe, the occafion leading him to it, his laſh is particu- 
larly exerciſed upon Dr David Gregory. That occafion 
was Mr Flamſtead's letter concerning the parallax of the 
— ſtar, which being publiſhed at the end of Dr Wal- 
iss works as mentioned above, Dr Gregory took pains to 
conſider it, and in his Aſtronomia Phyfica (69), &c. pub- 
liſhed in 1702. d the defeats and inconclu- 
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ſiveneſs of Mr Flamſtead's obſervations for prov- 
ing that parallax. In theſe laſt letters we ſee ano- 
ther cauſe beſides that of the tides of Mr 3 

uus 


(68) The ſeveral 
tters whence 
theſe extracts are 
taken, are print- 
ed at length in 
the General Dic- 
tionary, under 
the articles M O- 
LYNEUXRX, 
WALLIS, 
and N E W- 
TON. 


(69) Prop. 55. 
book iii. 


r 


the requeſt of Mr 
Will. Molyneux, 
in an appen 
his Treatiſe of 
Dioptrics. It is 
well explai 


a ſupplement to 
De Gregory 3 E- 
jement's of Ca- 

toptrics and Di- 
optrics, by Dr 

Brown. Same - 
thing alſo of 


H A L 


ee : Tables fpewi the value of Annuities fur Lives, calculated from- the Bills of Mortality at 
tſt pu 1 ar 


L E V. 


Bre/law in Silgſia [G GJ. This piece was, publiſhed in 169a, and the ſame year came out 


his famous Uni ver ſal 
reſigned his 


diſguſt to his rival, viz. the theory of the moon. 


the We have already mentioned Mr Halley's reſolution to 


ike kind done by bring that theory to perfection, in the view particularly 


Mr Cotes 13 
printed in the 
notes to Vol. 
of Dr Smith's 


Optics. 
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the way of finding the longitude by the moon in re- 


* Phil. Tranſ. 


No. 154. for 
Dec. 1683. 


+ See remark 
[BB] note 
(59). 


2 
I. Phil. Tran. 


Ns. 226, 


1. II. 


be eaſily managed 


in . 


of finding the longitude at ſea, and that he entered on 
it in the year 168 33 and it is obſervable, that Mr 
Flamſtead publiſhing his catalogue of the eclipſes of 
Jupiter's Satellites the ſame year, ſubjoined an infor- 
mation concerning it's uſe, wherein he makes the fol- 
lowing declaration. © I muſt confeſs, ſays he, it is 
« ſome part of my deſign to make the more knowing 
« ſeamen aſhamed of that refuge of ignorance, their 
idle and impudent aſſertion, that the longitude is not 
© to be found, by offering them an expedient, that will 
aſſuredly afford it, if their ignorance, ſloth, cove- 
touſneſs, and ill nature, forbid them. not to make 
uſe of what is propoſed. Thoſe of them, continues 
he, that pretend to greater talents or ſkill than o- 
thers, will acknowledge that it might be found by 
obſervations of the moon, if we had tables, that 
would anſwer her motions, exactly. But after two 
thouſand years experience (for we have ſome obſerva- 
tables extant erring ſometimes in two minutes or 
more in her apparent place, which would cauſe a 
fault of half an hour or 7* x in the longitude, de- 
duced by comparing her place in the heavens with 
that given by the tables: I undervalue not this 
* method, for I have made it my buſineſs, and have 
* ſucceeded in it, to get a large ſtock of good lanar 
© obſervations, in order to the correction of her theory, 
© and is a good ground-work for better tables, but the 
© examination will be a work of long time, and if we 
Soul happily afterwards attain what we ſeek, yet 
* the calculation will be /o perplexed and tedious, that 


© it will be found much more inconvenient and difficult, 
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*_than that 1 propoſe by obſerving the eclipſes of Fupi- 
© ters Satellites, which therefore at preſent I muſt pre- 
« fer? Ile adds: «po 


the two following objections 


to her eclipſes ; firſt, the difficulty there is to de- 
— the — time of . ingreſs into the 
ſhade ; and ſecondly, that there are ſcarcely four 
eclipſes of the moon viſible in a year ; and then con- 
cludes with a further recommendation of the method 
here propoſed by the. eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites, in 


that, as he aſſerts, a teleſcope of eight foor long, whith 
e eclipſe: 


would be ſufficient for obſervi 
at ſea 
Halley, though he approved and promated the deſign 
of applying the tables of the eclipſes of the Satellites, to 
the finding the longitude at land 1, yet was far from 
agreeing with Mr. ſtead, as to their -uſe in that 
view at ſea. Inſomuch, that three years after that 


x in the diſcourſe which he read to King Jar 
H. e be dete ii fr gel, with Sp nt New: 
ton's 'Principia; &c. ſpeaking of the theory of the 
moon, he exprefles himſelf thus: Though by reaſon of 
the great complicatian of the problem, he [Mr Newton] 
bas not yet _ able to make 45 72 geometrical, "tis 
hoped, that in fome further eſſay he may ſurmount 
ffeulty, and having perfefied * theory, of the 
defied diſeovery of the Jongitade' (which 
pra le this way) may af length be 
, great honour of your Mejeſy, 


and advanta 


e 


His 


ins Bee nn ens 

0 E 1692 3 and falli of 
courſe into OF Mr H 
ſiſtant · Secretary to the Society, they 


on examination, to be drawn up 
tiality and exatneſs that the purpoſe required; where · 
upon he applied himſelf to make a p uſe of them, 

adjuing thereby the valuation of annuities upon 
lives. He was induſtrious to calculate a table ſhewing 
. VOL.IV. No. 210. | We” 


the 


s « 
* 9 


tions of eclipſes much ancienter) we find the beſt 


which is 


t ples, night | 
the other hand, 


2 heorem for finding the Foci of Optic Glaſſes, produced as an inſtance 
of the great advantage of modern Algebra (ww). On the firſt of Januarꝝ this year he 
place of Aſſiſtant- Secretary to the Royal-Society (x x) ; however, there is 

dt illudrsted in ſcarce a ſingle number in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the three following years 
[H HF], without ſome remarkable paper of his publiſhed there, ' beſides which he 


commu- 
nicated 


the value of theſe annuities for every fifth year of age, 
to that of ſeventy ; leaving it to the ordinary arith- 
* metician (theſe-are his words) to compleat the calcu- 
* lation, whenever bills of mortality ſhould be given 
for a ſuitable large number of years.” But expe- 
rience and obſervation having ſhewn theſe to be ſuf- 
ficient, the ſubje& has been proſecuted by others, 
and brought upon his grounds to a very uſeful degree 
of perfection (70). In 1736, there was publiſhed an 
ay to aſcertain the value of leaſes and annuities for 
years and lives, by Weyman Lee, Eſq; wherein the 
author attacked the juſtneſs of Mr Halley's rules. This 
brought out the following piece, Obſervations on an 
Ea, &c. Wherein Dr Halley's method is particularly 


confidered, and rules laid down for eftimating the chances © 


of the duration of lives, and the value of annuities for 
years and lives, in a letter to a friend, by H. B. 
I. T. S. 1739, 8vo. Beſides this principal uſe of 
theſe bills, there are two more ſubjoined by our author 
which aught not to be omitted, as they are conſpicu- 
ous proofs of that religious and benevolent turn of mind 
wich regard to his fellow creatures, which was ſo 
amiable a part of his Firſt then he infers 


251T 


(70) See De 


Moivre's Annui- 


ties upon lives, 
the ſecond edit. 
of which was 


ſavjeRt by Mc 
Simpſon. 


from theſe tables, how unjuſtly we repine at the ſhort- 


* neſs of our lives, and think ourſelves wronged if we 
* attain not old age. Whereas it appears hereby, 
* that the one half of thoſe that are born, are dead in 
* ſeventeen years time. 


at what we call untimely death, we 


© materials, and of our nice and frail ſtructure and 
* compoſition : and to account it as a bleſſin 
© have ſurvived perhaps many years that period of life, 
.* whereat the one half of the race of mankind does not 
arrive. A ſecond obſervation, continues he, I make. 


So that inſtead of murmuring 
Wi ought with pa-' 
© tience and unconcern to ſubmit to that diſſolution, 

the neceſſary condition of our periſhable. 


g, that we 


from the ſame table is, that the growth and increaſe ; 


of mankind is not fo much ſtinted by any thing in the 
* nature of the ſpecies, as it is from the cautious dif- 
© ficulty moſt people make to adventure on the ſtate of 
marriage, from the proſpect of the trouble and 
charge of providing for a family 7 nor are the poorer 
© ſort herein to be blamed, ſince their difficulty of ſub- 
* ſiſting is occaſioned by the unequal diſtribution of 


*: poſſeſſions, all being neceſſarily fed from the earth, 


of which ſo few are maſters; ſo that beſides themſelves 
* and families, 7 are yet to work for thoſe who ow 
the ground that feeds them. And of ſuch does by very 
mach the greater part of mankind conſiſt, otherwiſe 
* it is plain that there might well be four times as many 
births as we now find. For by computation from 
the table, I find that there are nearly 15000 perſons 
* above 16 and under 45 years of age, of which at leaſt 
* 7000 are women capable to bear children; of theſe, 
* notwithſtanding, there are but 1238 born yearly, 
© which is but little more than a ſixth part, fo that 


* about one in fix of theſe women do breed yearly. 


* Whereas were they all married, it would not appear 
* ſtrange or unlikely, that four of fix ſhould bring a 
child every year. The political conſequences hereof 


* 


* I ſhall not inſiſt upon; but the ſtrength and glory of a 
«* King conſiſting in the multitude of his ſubjec̃ts, I ſhall 
© only hint, pry £6 a a4 ſhould be diſ- 
« couraged, as extraordi taxing and military 
« ſervice, and thoſe who Rn families of 
c children to be countenanced and by ſach 
© laws, as the jus trium /iberorum the Romans ; 
but eſp ally by an effectual care to provide for the 
*  ſubliſtence of the poor, by finding them-employments 

they may earn their bread without being 
eto. the public.” W , 
[EA] The three following years.] The moſt chuſi- 
derable of theſe will be found occaſionally inſerted in the 
courſe of this memoir, except his new method of deter- 
mining the exact time of the. ſolitices ®. Wherein he 
proves, againſt the opinion of all former Aſtronomers both 
antient and modern, that it is eaſier to aſcertain the ſun's 
OM” +: the tropical points, thay. it ing" 

Sl 
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(y y) See rema k 
2 A] above. 


(xz =) MS. Me- 
moirs, abi ſupra. 
N. B. This place 
was not impro- 
bably procured by 
Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's intereſt 
with Mr Monta- 
gue, who was 
alſo Prefident of 
the R. S. about 
this time, See 
the dedication of 
Vol. XIX. Phil. 
Tranſ. and re- 
mark [F F]. 


(aaa) Some of 
the hail-fones 
weighed 3 quar- 
ters of a pound. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
229. 


(5 59) Ibid. No. 
240. he found 
the height of 
Snowdon to be 
1240 yards per- 
pendicular. 


(ce c) Idem, ib. 
He alſo gave in 
the ſame number 
an account of an 
extraordinary 
rainbow ſeen by 
him in Ab- 
chmch-lane in 
1695. 


(ddd) The 
writer of his E- 
lope takes 
notice, that his 
rout in that 
voyage is marked 
on the laſt maps 
of Mr De L'iſle, 


among hoſe of 


the moſt eminent 
failors, in the 
number of whom 
he may be rec- 
kaned in reſpect 
to meer practical 
navigation, and 
the working of a 
chip. 


+ In note F to 
remark [Z]. 


| ive the whole quantiey of land. Thus, As the weight 


nicated others that were not then printed. Among theſe was a piece in 1694, containing 
an Hypotheſis concerning the Phyſical Cauſe of the Univerſal Deluge, by the approach of a Comet 
involving tho Earth in it's watery Atmoſphere (yy), which was firſt made uſe of afterwards 
by Mr Whiſton in his New Theory of the Earth. When the government had reſolved. 
upon recoining the ſilver ſpecies, there being for diſpatch five mints erected on that occa- 
fiorr, Mr Halley was appointed Comptroller of the Office at Cheſter in 1696 (z z). This 
employ brought him to that city, where he reſided for two years, that is, as long as the 
office was continued, In the mean time the attendance upon that buſineſs put no check to 
the vivacity of his active genius in following thoſe purſuits to which his inclination led 
him. Accorgingly we find him at this time ſending to the Royal Society an account of 
an extraordinary ſtorm of hail, which fell in Wales and at Cheſter on the 29th of April 
1697 (a aa), and preſently afterwards climbing to the top of Snowdon-hill, in order to 
improve the rule he had before recommended, for meaſuring great heights by the propor- 
tionable fall of the mercury in the barometer (455), He likewife made ſome uncommonly 
curious obſervations upon a ſurprizing rainbow ſcen by him at Cheſter on the 6th of Au- 
guſt the following year 1698 (ccc) [11]. An account of this was publiſhed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions for Novembcr, and it was in the third of the fame month, as has 
been already mentioned, that he fer fail in the Paramour Pink man of war, in order to 
obſerve the variation of the compaſs, &c (d d d). wherein we are informed, that his own 
private views were of much greater extent than the inſtructions of the Court. The Cap- 
tain, for he had now acquired that ſtile and character, had been at home little more than 
half a year, when he went in the ſame ſhip, with another expreſs commiſſion from the gn tells us, 5. 
King, to obſerve the courſe of the tides in every part of the Britiſh Channel at home, and author wanted 
take the longitude and latitude of the principal head-lands, in order to lay down the coaſt ae for tha 
truly (eee). Theſe orders were executed (ff f) with his uſual expedition, and ſoon after poepoſe, Whi- 
his return he publiſhed, in 1702, a large map of the Britiſh Channel. The Emperor of Vol. l. > 
Germany having come to a reſolution to make a convenient and ſafe harbour for ſhipping et. 1783. 
in that part of his dominions which borders upon the Adriatic, Captain Halley was ſent /+4r1 Mt Mu 
this year by Queen Anne to view the two ports on the Dalmatian coaſt lying to that ſea, n obſerves, that 
He embarked in the Thames on the 27th of November, went over to Holland, and paſ- (nee en. 
ſing thence through Germany to Vienna, and having conferred with Mr Stepney the En- _— 
gliſh miniſter there, he proceeded to Iſtria, with a view of entering on the execution of th. br 
the Emperor's deſign; bur ſome oppoſition being then given to it by the Dutch, he re- 1e klo, 
turned to Vienna, where being introduced by Mr Stepney to Leopold, he gave him an 
account of two harbours on the Iſtrian coaſt. W hereupon his Imperial Majeſty preſented 
him wich a rich diamond ring from his own finger, and gave him a letter of high com- 
mendation, written with his own hand, to Queen Anne. He was likewiſe received 
with great reſpe& by the King of the Romans, TIP Eugene, and the principal. 
officers of that Court. Preſently after his arrival in England he was diſpatched again upon 
the ſame buſineſs. This time he paſſed through Ofnaburg and Hanover, where he ſup- 6 
ped with his preſent Britiſn Majeſty then Electoral Prince, and bis ſiſter the Queen of ner un gem 
Pruſſia. Arriving at Vienna, he was preſented the ſame evening to the Emperor, who private negotia- 
directly ſent his chief engineer to attend him to Iſtria, where they repaired and added zr rai, na 
ſome new fortifications to that of Trieſte, the port of Boccari being found by the Cap- charges. 
tain fit to receive all kind of ſhipping with ſafety (gg x). Having ſeen the work finiſhed 
he returned to England, where he arrived j 1 before the great ſtorm which hap- 
pened November 26, 1703 z and Dr Wallis being deceaſed, a few weeks before (bh h b), 179% Sen. 
our author was appointed Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry at Oxford in his room, and Mary's church a. 
| | had b 


of the circle is to the weight of the reſt of the map: 
So che quan 
i 


(eee) He hid 
long before ob- - 
ſerved that little 
had been done to- 
wards eſtabl ſning 
a true theory of 
thoſe tides. See 
Phil. Tranſ. No, 
162. As to the 
ſurvey of the 
coaft, Mr Wbi- 


(228) MS. Me- 
moirs, ubi ſupra, 
The laſt cited 
author, who had 
his intelligence 
from Mr Folkes, 
late Preſident of 
the R. S. ſeems 
to inſinuate that 


(555) The doe- 
tor died Oct. 28, 
1703. See his 


the true time of the equinoxes. He ſhews how to 
perform it by three ſubſequent obſervations, made near 
the tropics at proper intervals of time, which are capa- 
ble of all the exat᷑tneſs requiſite ; and that without any 
confideration of the parallax of the ſun, refraction of 
the atmoſphere, the greateſt obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
the latitude of the place. Befides what he publiſtied 
himſelf, our author was very ready to aſſiſt others in 
the purſuit of any laudable defign. Of this, among 
others, there is the following inftance ; one Mr John 
Houghton, already mentioned” F, F. R. 8. projecting 
about the year 168 2, to write a courſe of papers upon 
the ſubje& of huſbandry and trade, found it — 


1 


antity of land in the circle {to be meaſured 

Fic en to the quantity of land in the reſt of 

the map, which' two quantities put together. make up 
the wHole.” This though acknowledged to be but a 
rude way, yet was thought to come as near the truth 
as any computation then extant, and being judged exad 
enough for Mr Houghton's purpoſe, was made uſe of 
by him, and inſerted (as well as the contents of each 
county performed in the ſame manner by Mr Halley) 
in bis weekly paper for che improvement of huſbandry 
and trade (71). " * pO 77) No. 24 and 
U 2 farprizing rainbow at Chefter:) This rain- 25. publifhed in 


- 
. 


for his porpoſe to get ſome knowledge of the quantity bow was a ſecondary arch produced by reflection from Jaws ng. - > 
of land in England. Upon that occaſion he took the the riyer Dre Our author queries whether any ſuch volume of Huſ- 


freedom of applying to Mr Halley, whoſe communica- 
tive diſpofition was no leſs known, than his excellent 
talent at contriving expeditious methods for difpateh, 
when the cafe required it. Accordingly the following 
expedient was immediately put into practice by im. 
He procured the beſt map of England extant at that 
time, and having very carefully cut off the fea all 
round the coaft, he then firock che largeſt circle that 
was e upon it, and cutting it out, he took the 
weight of that in the niceſt ſcales, as alſo of the reſt of 
the map. This done, the rate of proportion would 


had ever been obſerved before, and declares he had ne- bandry and Trade 
ver read of any. L 7 though, ſays he, 'Des Cartes _— 14 
ſpeaks df an inverted one, jet it is not pe ble to be ſeen , os 

@s be Aer Bes it." Mr Halley afterw: dec commendation of 
apr $a ry concerning the rain this undertaking 
of each bow, 


by ſeveral mem- 
bers of the R. S. 
and of Mr Halley 
among the reſt, 


2). 
Des "Bk who in his chapter of meteors 
uſed only an indire& and tentative method. In Which (72) Phil. Tranſ. 
too he had been foltawed by other, writers of eminent No. 267. in the 
ahte upon this ſabjea.” * * n 329 
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had the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him by that univerſity. He ws ſcatce „, 
well ſettled at Oxford, when Dr Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt-Church, engaged him in an 2 whe am 


undertaking that had been entered upon by Dr Bernard, which was, to tranſlate into fb, = ee 
Latin from the Arabic, Apallonius de ſeFione rationis: the taſk was no flight one, eſpecial- preforrin nacke- 
ly to our new Profeſſor, who then was entirely unacquainted with the Arabic language; 7 N in 
and his precurſor in the work had done no more than a few paſſages only. But Dr h gen 
Halley, who was a perfect maſter of the ſubject, knew how to make uſe of theſe as a anf: reffimenius 
key to the reſt, by which means he in a manner decyphered the whole, and compleated % He mate 
the tranllation with a ſucceſs that was very ſurprizing [X X J. At the ſame time our 2 excellear uſe 


editor, from the account given of them by Pappus, reſtored the two books which are — 2 
loſt, of the ſame author, De Sectione Spatii, and the whole work was put into one vo- rA beat 
lume, and publiſhed by him at Oxford, 1706, 8vo. with the following title, Apollonii 1 
Pergei de Settione rationis libri duo, ex Arabico manuſcripto latine verſi. Accedunt ejuſdem * vw, 2 — 
vantage of 
Præmittilur Pappi Alexandrini præfatio ad ſepiimum colleftionis Malbematicæ nunc primum . 
Grace edita : cum Lemmatibus ejuſdem Pappi ad hos Apollonii libros. Opera & ſtudis Ed- earth to the fon, 
mundi Ilalley, apud Oxonienſes Geomet. Profeſſ. Saviliani. Oxonii e Theatro Sheldoniano, Phil Tin. 
Vol. II. p. 126, 
legue Dr David Gregory, in preparing for the preſs the ſame Apollonius's Conics.. Here . The Ok o- 
again he engaged in that which was by far the molt difficult part of the work, and ventu- riginal wa never 
red to ſupply the whole eighth book, which is loſt, of the original [LL]. Nor was this OY | 
+ With this ti- 
added the treatiſe of Serenus on the Section of the Cylinder (& x k) and Cone, printed from the te, ele, 
original Greck, with a Latin tranſlation , in two books, and publiſhed the whole in 1710 4, & N. 
reni Ant:ſſenſis de 
4 . 


the earth in all 
de Seftione ſpatii libri duo reſtiluti. Opus Analyſeos Geometric ftudioffis apprime utile. nage of 
| preſent oblique 
a Phil. Tranſ. 
1706 (iii). This was no ſooner out of his hands, than he took a ſhare with his col- 
printed. 
arduous undertaking ſufficient to employ the whole extent of his faculties. He likewiſe 
R libri octo, & Se- 
in fol io f. At the ſame time he alſo prepared for the preſs an edition of Menelaus's Spherics 


| This remerk 

of Dr Sykes was 
extracted” from 
the MSS. Me- 
moirs, to wh: 
we are ſo greatly 


[X K] He reftored and publiſbed Apollonius de ſefione 
rationis |] The Arabic manuſcript of this tract of 
Apollonius, aepi A aToJojpuns, was firſt diſcovered 
among thoſe of Selden in the Bodleian library by Dr 
Edward Bernard, who reſolved to tranſlate it into La- 
tin, but laid it aſide before he had gone through a 
tenth part of the work, probably by reaſoa of the dith- 
culty thereof. For befides that the manuſcript was ve- 
ry ill wrote, and the letters left frequently without 
the uſual points of diſtinction, very often words, and 
ſometimes whole periods, were omitted ; and the letters 
marking the lines of the diagrams very incorrect. Some 
time after Dr Bernard's death, what he had left of the 
verſion was reviſed and corrected by Dr Gregory his 
ſucceſſor, who alſo procured a fair copy thereof to be 
written. This being ſhewn by Dean Aldrich to our 
author, then lately made Savilian Profeſſor of Geome- 
try, he immediately reſolved to compleat the verſion, 
however difficult the taſk muſt be, eſpecially to him 
wha then knew nothing at all of the Arabic language. 
'The method therefore he took was, firſt to obſerve 
carefully the ſenſe of all ſuch words ia the original, 
which Dr Bernard's perſon 2 after that by 
conſidering the argument onius, he began by 
: Fas is be Os Gals of the reſt, and thus goi 


through; and in a manner underſtood it, fo that by a 
ſecond peruſal he brought it to the form in which we 
now have it, without the help of any other perſon 
whatfoever. Dr Sykes, then Hebrew Profeſſor at 
Cambridge, and the greateſt orientaliſt of his time, was 
particularly ſurprized therewith, and told a friend, that 
the Captain talking with him upon this ſubject, ſhewed 
him two or three paſſages in the original, which ſhould 
be amended, telling him what the author actually there 
ſaid, and what he ſhould have ſaid; which ſenſe Dr 
Sykes found the words in queſtion would eafily admit, 
with only a, ſmall correction |. With regard to the 
Arabic manalcriph Mr Halley obſerves that it is the only 
verſion extant of the original Greek, which is loſt ; that 


-h as to it's antiquity, the poſſeſſor's name written in the 


ficlt page, anno Hegirz 633, that is of Chriſt 1235, 
ſhews it to be done at leaſt 50 years before. That 
there is no certain proof how much older it is, but he 
conjectures it was made a little after the year 820 of 
the Chriſtian æra, when Almaimon, Chalif or Emperor 
of the Saracens, 

the books of their beſt Philoſophers and Mathematicians, 
and procured them to be tranſlated into Arabic. He 
obſerves that theſe pieces (as well as ſeveral more of the 
ſame author by others) had been after a manner reſtored 
before by Willebrozd Snellius, this being no difficult 
r Verum, in- 
quit ule, perpendendum off, aliud offe problema aliquatiter 
raſolutum dare, quod modis variis plerumgue fabi poteft, 


mainder of the work fell upon Dr Halley. 


purchaſed of the Grecian Emperors ing 


aliud methodo elegantiſima id ipſum efficere, analy 
breviſſima & fimul perſpicua, ſyntheſi concinna & mini- 
me apereſa (73). | 

[L L] Apollonius's Comics, c.] 
begun by Dr Gregory, who had undertaken to prepare 
the four firſt books for the preſs, with the comment of 
Eatocius in Greek and Latin, while Dr Halley was to 
do the reſt. But Dr Gregory dying, when he had pro- 
ceeded no further than the 44th page, the whole. re- 
In the pro- 
ſecution of it, he was obliged to peruſe ſeveral Arabic 
manuſcripts in the Bodleian library, particularly a ver- 
ſion of Apollonius into that language, made by Thebit 
Ben Corah, but reviſed (about 450 years before 1710) 
by Naſir Eddin, two of the moſt famous Mathemati- 
cians of the Eaſt. He ſometimes alſo conſulted another 
Arabic manuſcript in the fame library, by Abdolmelech 
Schizazita a Perfian, five hundred years ago, and 
brought out of the Eaft by Chriftianus Ravius, who 
had given a barbarous tranſlation of it. Bat that which 
he found of the greateſt uſe to him was the famous 
manuſcript of Golius, purchaſed of Golius's heirs by 
Dr Narciſſus Marſh, Primate of Ireland, who readily 
communicated it to him for the public benefit. From 


going this he in many places not only corrected his own ver- 
on in this way of decyphering, he read the whole book 


ſion, but alſo ſupplied the deficiencies in the Greek 
text. This manuſcript was likewiſe Thebit Ben Co- 
rah's verſion, but firſt corrected by Beni Moſes, and af- 
terwards reviſed by Mohammed Ebn Al Haſan Taſzus, 
who began his corrections Auguſt 16, 1247, and finiſhed 
them March 9, 1248. The fcholia were written by 
Achmed Ebn Ali Abülfarai Mohammed, ſurnamed 
Ebno Ibawwab of „ who finiſhed that part 
in October 1263, the whole being compleated on 
the 3oth of March 1303, at „a city on the 
confines of Media and Affyria. This valuable manu- 


ſcript contains the firſt ſeven books of the Conics of 


Apoallonius ; but in the margin of the laft is writ- 
ten to the ing effect. At the end of: the copy 
from which this is tranſcribed, it is written, That abe 


(73) Prefat. ad 


Apollon. 
This work was — 


(74) Prefat in 
Apollon. Conic, 


%% H A L 1 E N 
(27 OS EMM]. In the midſt of all this buſineſs came out the Miſcellanea Curioſa, contain- 
1 ing beſides others, ſeveral of his pieces, and the whole printed under his direction in 
1708, in three volumes, 8vo VNNVI. In 1713, on the 13th of November, he ſuc- 
ceeded Dr [afterwards Sir] Hans Sloane in the poſt of Secretary to the Royal-Society 
(= mm) Ibia, (mmm). As perfecting the theory of the moon's motion was always uppermoſt in his 
a thoughts, ſo he had never omitted to give all the hours he could ſpare to that ſubject (nnn) 
4 from other employ ments, to which the care of his family called him. In the year 1715, 


— — he had nearly compleated this theory with regard to the ſyzigies or conjunctions. By this 


before by him in Means he not only predicted within a very few minutes the central eclipſe of the ſun which 
this 6: — do happened that year, but drew a map likewiſe, wherein the extent of the moon's ſhadow 


life, Phil, Trang, Was repreſented to a wonderful degree of exactneſs, as was verified by the event {O - a 
No. 421, | The 


LMM] He prepared for the preſs an edition of Me- unity to any number to conſiſt always of the ſame ink- 
nelaus's Spherics.] There is in hiſtory the following nite number of ratiunculæ, their magnitude in this caſe 
account of this antient author. That he was by birth will be as their number in the former Wherefore if 
a Mileſian, that he made obſervations of the fixed ſtars between unity and any number propoſed there be any 
at Rhodes, and alſo at Rome, and found the preceſſion infinity of mean proportionals, the infinitely lictle aug- 
of the equinox, or the firſt ſtar of aries, to be 69. 12/. ment or decrement of the firſt of thoſe means from uni- 
that he flouriſhed almoſt a whole century before Ptole- ty will be a ratiuncula, that is the momentum or fluxion 
my, who compared his own obſervations with thoſe of of the ratio of unity to the ſame number ; and ſeeing 
Menelaus ; who wrote fix books De Subtenfis vel Chor- that in theſe continual proportionals all the rat iunculæ 
dis, beſides the three of Spherrics, That from the are equal, their ſum, or the whole ratio, will be as 
third book of this laſt treatiſe, which contains many the ſaid momentum is directly, that is the logarithm of 
acute demonſtrations concerning the proportion of fines, each ratio will be as the fluxion thereof. Wherefore if 

| ſeveral things were borrowed by Ptolemy, and inſerted the root of any infinite power be extracted out of any 

in the firſt book of his M:yaan Euvr]atis. But that number, the differentiola of the ſaid roots from unity 
the Sphærics of Menelaus, coming afterwards into the ſhall be as the logarithm of that number, and thence 
hands of Teibitius, were obſerved by him to be incor- the logarithms are produced by extracting the root of 
rect and defective, and that thereupon he reviſed and an infinite power by Sir Iſaac Newton's binomial theo- 
corrected the work; and by ſupplying the demonſtra- rem. Now though it cannot be denied that the loga- 
tions where they were wanting, brought the whole into rithms are calculated with a moſt ſurprizing eaſe arid 

(75) See Clar- much better order than it had appeared in before (75). expedition by this method, which was likewiſe the firſt 

rum Mathemati- Merſennus, from a MS. of this piece, has given in his attempt to explain the conſtruction of logarithms with- 

corum Chronelo- Synopſis an extract of the propoſitions contained there- out having recourſe to Geometry, yet the infinitely lit- 

2 in; and I have now ly ing before me a book printed in tle augment or decrement of the firſt mean proportional, 

noniz, 16 1 f. 4to. 8 vo. compleat, only that there is neither preface nor in an infinity of ſuch means, is inveloped ſo much in 

Item Univerſe title- page; but the running title is Menelai Alexandri- infinity, that it has been thought obſcure and almoſt 

Geomerrice mix- ni Sphericorum, libri tres. The appellation of Alexan- unintelligible, at leaſt to conceive the idea clearly, is 

pr. ap «tbems- - cons mult be amiſtake, if the above account, that Mene- faid to put an ordinary imagination to the ftrain ; and 

I. N 8 5 laus, the author of the Sphærics, was a Mileſian, may on that account it is highly cenſured and condemned | 

pera F. M. Mer- be depended on. However, as is already obſerved, as too viſionary by Mr Stone (76), who for this reaſon (76) In his Na- 

ſenni M. Paril. the book is compleat, with the ſupplements of Teibi- prefers the former method made uſe of by Sir Iſaac _— cal nba 

1644. 4. P. tius entire, and inſerted in their proper places. Blan- Newton, of making uſe of the hyperbola in explaining — 124 

| — — canus ® mentions Menelaus of Alexandria, an excellent the logarithms. But on the other hand, ſeveral of the edition, $70, 

ricorum, lib. I. Geometrician likewiſe, who flouriſhed in the fourth beſt Algebraiſts have highly extolled this performance | 

in prefatione. century, and who gave ſome demonſtrations upon the of our author as admirably neat and elegant (77) ; and (77) Particularly | 

Ibid. p. 23% 25th propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid's Elements, tis certain that without taking in the conſideration of by Mr Cotes in 

which are extant in Proclus f. Upon the whole, it infinity, we can have no notion of logarithms ; ſo ns. 

® InChronol-gia, ill be eafily underſtood, that the deſign of the preſent that upon the whole, there ſeems to be no juſt reaſon 318. i 

1 remark is, to furniſh ſome matter for forming a proba- for robbing him of any part of his merit in being the 

* ble conjecture concerning the motives which might firſt inventor of a method of demonſtrating the nature 

+ Dr Gregory induce Dr Halley (whoſe regard for Ptolemy's works is and conſtruction of logarithms without the help of the 

tells us, that one ſeen on all occaſions) to think of publiſhing the Sphz- hyperbola, eſpecially fince this being a matter purely 

Menelaus made rics of Menelaus. | arithmetical, is not, as he well obſerves, ſo properly de- 

obſervations of [NN] Miſcellanea Curioſa, &fc.] Among other monſtrated from the principles of Geometry (78). (78) The ſub- 

— . Le nag pieces of our author contained in this collection, we Another piece of Mr Halley's, inſerted in the Miſcella- ſtance of this 

4s year of the find, in the ſecond volume, his Compendiow and 440, ves eri, and which we ought not to omit mentio. Fc, and net ll 

reign of the Em- Method for conſtructing the Logarithms, exemplified and ning here, is his Analogy of the Logarithmic Tan . 


ents been lately in- 
— . demonſtrated from the nature of numbers, without any to the meridian line demonſtrated, written in 1 696 +. — in 1 
reg. Aſtron. 


* regard to the hyperbola, with a ſpeedy method for finding ſince it contains a much eaſier method than had been pendix to a trea- 
ide f. fror. 39. ze number from the logarithm given. In this diſcourſe, given before, for calculating a table of meridional parts, tif of co 
which is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of ſuch neceſſary uſe in the art of Navigation. bene Brit aue 
No. 216. he rejects the old definition of logarithms, [O O] 4s was werified by the event.) Though it be 4, &c. by Iſase 
numerorum proportionalium equidifferentes comites, ſub- certain from the principles of Aftronomy, that there Barrow. Lond. 
ſtituting a new one, wherein he calls them aumeri rati- happens r a _ Ln - the ſun in 3 1751. 80. 
onum exponentes, confidering ratio as a quantitas ſui ge- part or other of the globe, ut 28 times in each pe- ; | 
neris, — from — of equality, or 1 to 1 riod of 18 years, and that of theſe no lefs than 8 do 12 7 
=0: and theſe rationes he ſuppoſes to be meaſured paſs over the parallel of London, 3 of which 8 are to- Jan. ak Feb. 
by the number of ratiunculæ contained in each. Now tal with continuance ; yet from the great variety of the 1695-6. 
theſe ratiunculz are to be underſtood as in a continued elements whereof eclipſes confiſt, it had fo happened | 
ſcale of proportionals, infinite in number, between the before that time, that fince the zoth of Mareh r14o, 
two terms of the ratio, which infinite number of mean there had not been a total eclipſe of the ſun at London, 
proportionals, is to that infinite number of the like and though the ſhadow had paſſed ſeveral times over other 
equal ratiunculs between any other two terms, as the parts of Great Britain. Mr Halley therefore thought 
logarithm of the one ratio is to the logarithm of the proper not to negle& this opportunity of getting the 
other. Thus if there be ſuppoſed between 1 and 10 the dimenſions of this ſhadow aſcertained. To this 
an infinite ſcale of mean proportionals, whoſe number is E he cauſed the abovementioned ſmall map to 
- 100,000, &c. in infinitum, then between 1 and 2 there diſperſed all over England, with a requeſt to the 
ſhall be 30,102, &c. and between 1 and 3 there will Curious to obſerve what they could about the eclipſe, 
be 47,712, &c. of them, which numbers therefore are and more nn the exact time of continuance of 
the logarithms of the rationes of 1 to 10, 1 to 2, and total dar , as this required no other inſtrument than 
1 to 3, and not ſo properly to be called the logarithms a pendulum clock, and being determinable to the ut- 
of 10, 2, and 3. But if, inſtead of ſuppoſing the lo- moſt exaftneſs, by rgaſon of the momentaneous occul- 
_ garithms compoſed of a number of equal ratizwcu/z tation and emergence of the luminous edge of the ſan, 
proportional to each ratio, we ſhall take the ratio of whoſe leaſt part makes day. The pains he —_ 
85 * 


* | 


* 
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(+00) By tbe The Aſtronomet Royal as well as Mr Whiſton gave out a ſcheme and calculation of this 42 
particu ar recom- 


mendation of the 
Earl of Maccles- 
field Lord High 
Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Sun- 
derland *ecretary 
of State. Mr 
Mairan's Eloge, 
and Memoirs of 
W. Whiſton, p- 
1252. Vol. I. 2d 
edition. 


(pf) The 


wores of his com · 
miſſion 7 
o ly bim(: 
* the ut 
care and di ligence 
to ebe rea: fyirg 
the tables of t be 
motions of the hea- 
mens, and :be 
places of the fixed 
ars, in erder to 
find out the ſo 
"much defired lon- 
gitude at ſea, for 
the per ficting the 
art of Nawiga- 
tion. 


2 77 Viz. In 
di two places, 

- that at Oxſord 
and this at 
Greenwich, and 
therefore we find 
bim preſently af- 
ter this laſt pre- 
f-rment refigning 
the poſt of Secre- 
| tary to the R.S. 
which he held 
de fore al: ng with 
his Savilian Pro- 
feilorſhip. 


(rr 7) The fur- 
ni-ure of the Ob- 
ſervatory, as well 
s that of the 
*hovſe, being the 
property of Mr 
Flamftead, the 
whole was taken 
away by bis exe- 
cutors 3 among 
the reſt was a 
moral arch erct- 
ed at his own ex- 
pence. Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 421. 


fore a very conſpicuous inſtance of his ſuperior abilities at leaſt in that article of Aſtronomy. 
His merit in that ſcience became from this juncture univerſally acknowledged, ſo as to be 
above the reach of envy or party oppoſition. Several other inſtances of this merit appeared 


alſo in the ſubſequent years [PP], ſo that upon the death of Mr Flamſtead in 1719, Dr 


Halley was appointed to ſucceed him (900) by his late Majeſty King George the Firſt. 
Thus fixed at Greenwich, he now at length ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion, not only of ſuch 
advantages in reſpect to his fortune as ſatisfied his moderation, but alſo of thoſe opportu- 
nities with regard to his fame, which had all along been the principal view of his life. 
His moſt ardent wiſh was to bring the theory of the moon's motion, at leaſt into ſo great 
a forwardneſs, as ſhould be a ſufficient incitement to others to finiſh his ſcheme of that 
which he had conſtantly to this time looked on as the only practicable method of finding 
the longitude at ſea, Here he was not only provided with the beſt conveniencies for 
that purpoſe, but had the honour of his royal maſter's expreſs commands to apply him- 
ſelf particularly to that ſubje& (ppp), and at the ſame time he was put into a capacity 
of proſccuting it uninterruputedly (which had not been hitherto his fortune), by having 
a handſome competency for the ſupport of his family (117). Nor did he fail to anſwer 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of his friends. For thougk he entered at Greenwich 


into a houſe where nothing was left but bare walls (rr), yet be immediately fixed a 


tranſit inſtrument upon the meridian, and fell to his darling employment with that aſ- 


ſiduity which was a very diſtinguiſhing part of his character. He was now in the ſixty- 
fourth ycar of his age, a time of lite when Cicero ſaid of himſelf in the words of Plautus, 
Mibi quidem etqs alta ferme eſt, Life is almoſt over with me (5 55),” and yet Dr Halley attended 
his tele ſcope without any aſſiſtance for eightcen years after wards. In all which period he 
ſcarce loſt a meridian view of the moon, whether by day or by night, as often as the hea- 
vens would permit (ft). That he might have fo avocation from this work, he re- 
ſigned the poſt of Secretary to the Royal Society in.1721 ( ), and the next year he be- 
gan to take the right aſcenſions of the moon with his tranſit inſtrument, 'till the cele- 


brated mural arch was ( ww) erected and finiſhed at tie publick expence in 1925, by — 


which he was enabled to determine their longitudes from obſervations (x'x x). Upon the 
acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to the throne, his conſort Queen Caroline thought proper 
to make a viſit at the Royal Obſervatory, and being greatly ſatisfied with the polite recep- 
tion ſhe met with, among other things, took particular notice that our author had: for- 
merly ſerved the Crown under commiſſion of a Captain in the Navy; and ſhe was pleaſed 


ſhortly 


with 


nat miſs of having their defired effect. For the weather 
happening to prove generally favourable, he received 
from many places ſuch good accounts, that they fully 
anſwered all his expectations, and were ſufficient. to 
eſtabliſh ſeveral of the elements of the calculus of eclip- 
ſes ; * So as for the future, ſays he, we may more ſe- 

curely rely on our own predictions, though it muſt 
be granted, that in this our Aſtronomy has loſt no 


credit.“ Our author received particular orders from 
the Royal Society to obſerve l on the top 


of their houſe. in Crane · cburt 
inſtruments belonging to the Society ; ; theſe were a 


| till in Aſtronomy, particularly the | 


Had Mr Monmort and the 


eet ſtrect, wich the 
quadrayt of near 30 inches radius, fixed 
ght, and moved with ſcrews, ſo as to follow the fun. 
with great nicety. He was accompanied with ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction and others, eminent for their 
4 Tod F H | nar! of Abingdon 
and arker {afterwards Earl of : Macclesfield) then 
Chief Juftige of the Lage hes Lobſerved along with 
him, having inſtruments by "for them ; as alſo 

evaſier de Lourille, which 


laſt came from Paris expreſsly on this occaſion. 


- 
- 
— 


E 


1 


(+9) Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 447» 


-_ 
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| 
i To effect this 


problem, he in- 
vented a new and 


When the central eclipſe happened, February 28, 


8 1730, Mr Maclaurin obſerved Eümfelk at Edinburgh, 
and ſent fo his friends to determine the duration of 
ye aa pres, ha 

_ lervatig 


by comparing, their ob- 
_————— 


vations | 9 5 own, trac 
the center and the limits 


we owe the beſt deſcription of an eclipſe that 
Aftronomical Hiſtory affords (79) e 


[PI Several inflances of his abilities is . 
Venus 


i years] Among theſe are an account 


s 18 ſelected by the 
"es =. pag 
| pplying lation to . phyfaco- 
mathematical oblems |. ib nog — at 
that time vi to the naked eye at mid-day, and in 
firong ſun ſhine. I ſaw.it ſo 


ſeen in g N in 1716, Thy 
21 or is e . as a lemarkab 
. 


m myſelf more than once or 
rem in Trigono-  *WICE- Mr Halley's d ion, ſhews that proper 
metry, _ allowances being made for her diſtance from the earth, 


and the magnitude of her viſible part, ſhe can never 


appear ſo a" ue, as When her luminous creſcent oc- 
No. CCXI 


VOL.I1 


| with a teleſcopic. being conveyed into it throu 


e path of uſe ii 
e center and the limits of that phaznomenon, after 
the Semple given in 1715 by Dr Halley, to whom, ] 
 fays He, » b 


Latitude in 


| Cupies but the fourth part of ber diſk f. This account 
was publiſhed by our author in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions (80), and in the ſame paper he inſerted his 
inyention of a new diving-bell, wherein the diver might 


eclipſe, which proved to be nothing near ſo exact as that of our author. This was there- Bru: and G- 


ro, in the 4th 
volume of Dr 


Middleton 
Works in 4to. 
Lond. 175%. Þ. . 
331. Epiſt. 14. 
N. B. The ge- 
nuineneſs of theſe 
epiſtles will be 
=== 
P 
in the article 
MIDDLETON 
[Con v8 · 
(tte) Ms. Me- 
moirs. 
(s un] He was 
ucceeded therein 
by Dr Jorin, 
Nov. 17. Hiſto- 
rical Regiſter, p. 
44. for that year. 
(0 There 
is a deſcription 
| a figure of 
both theſe inftru- 
ments in Dr 
Smith's Optics, 
Vol. II. 
(x x x) This ap- 
pears from the 
title of this part 
of his lunar ta- 
bles, as follows, 
Lune meridianæ 
aſcenfiones ret 
Grenovr obſerva- 
tæ a die Fan, 13, 
1722, ann. Ju- 
lian. ad diem De- 


f She was then 
within 4c®, or 
in the middle, 
between her 
ſhorteſt and 


continue at the bottom of the ſea in much longeſt diſtance 
depth than in the uſual way, as long as he — 


means of a contrivance to convey freſh air to him 
for reſpiration. Of this he made an experiment him- 
elf, being let down in company of four others from a 
ſhip's ſide in it, to a prodigious depth, together with a 
chair, table, and pen, ink, and paper. The whole 
; being, ſo ordered as to remain very ſteady, and light 
gÞ a ſpherical glaſs fixed at 

the top, he could ſee to write very well, and actuall 
ſent meſſages up to the ſhip in writing, containing di- 
rections for moving him, &c. as he thought proper. 
The ,machine indeed is too complicated and cumber- 
ſome for the uſe of the pearl fihery, However, the 
particular of what he faw and felt during the expe- 
riment, the different colours and reflections of light, 
filtered as it were through ſuch an immenſe 


tity of 


from the fun. 


(80) No 349. 


This invention 


Trade improved, 


Y &c. No. 103. 


July 20. 1694+ 


water, were, as Mr Mairan obſerves (81), — ob. (81) See his ge- 


jects of a learned curiofity, and afforded great affiftance 
e And it is worth 
tice, . he invention, by reducing it to the com- 


jeſiy at Stockholm, 


a moment 


fafe, Phil. Tranſ. No. 414, for 1736. des theſe 
two articles, . he. publiſhed the following in the fame 
TranſaQions within the time mentioned in the text. (1.) 
Ar account of ſeveral extraordinary meteors ſeem by 
himſelf. (2) dn account 'of an axrore in 
1715-16, (3.) The lax of the fun. (4.). 4 finall 
teleſcopic comet ſaem June: 10, 1717. (5.) { change of 
of the fixed flars. (G.] An account of 
an extraoranary metceor ſeen March 19, 1718-19. 
(7.) 4% account of an aurora boreali; 
open 10, 1719 (83). | 
2 a 


[22] 4 


* 347, 347» 


per, intitled, 
Some 
concerning the 
nature of light 
and dia 


(32) In bis E- 
loge, ubi fupra. 


(33) Viz. No. 


— 


354+ 355» 
363. 


2816 


(yyy) MS. 
Memoirs. 


(* 2 ) See his 
Eloge by Mr 
Mairan of that 
Academy, ubi 
ſupra, 


(a a a @) See be- 
low in remark 


[YR]- 


(5 35% When 
attacked with a 
flight fever on 
catching cold, he 
uſed to take at 
one doſe half an 
ounce of Jeſfuit's 
bark in water- 

_ gruel, which he 
called his choco- 
late, and by 
which he was 
always relieved. 
MS. Memoirs. 


1. 


- 
1 


ſhortly after to obtain of his Majeſty for him a grant of his half- pay for that commiſſion, 
which he enjoyed during his life from that time. An offer was alſo made to him of being 
appointed Mathematical Preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, but he declined that ho- 
nour by reaſon of his great age, and becauſe he deemed the ordinary attendance upon that 
employ would be inconſiſtent with the performance of his duty at Greenwich (yy). In 
Auguſt 1729, he was admitted as a foreign member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
in the room of Signor Bianchini (zz 2). Even from his firſt entering upon the moon's 
theory, conſidering well the great tediouſneſs and difficulty of that taſk, he had been al- 
ways very deſirous to have others join (leſt any thing ſhould happen to himſelf) in car- 
ry ing it on to a perfect completion (a a aa). It was with this view that he publiſhed a 
propoſal in 1731 for finding the longitude at ſea within one degree or 20 leagues [22]. 
He had now attained the 75th year of his age. Yer he ſtuck cloſe to his mural teleſcope 
as abovementioned, till the end of the year 1739. When having compleated- his third 
Plinian period, he'there cloſed this important work. He had indeed been ſeized a year 
or two before with a paralytic diſorder in his right hand. This was the firſt attack he 
had ever felt upon his conſtitution (4b 46), and though it is true it did not diſable him 
from carrying on his obſervations with the ſame aſſiduity as before, yet after this time he 
was obliged to make uſe of a friend to write down his calculus (ccc). 
as uſual once a week, *rill within a little while before his death, to ſee his friends in town 
on thurſday, before the meeting of the Royal Society. This pleaſure he continued to en- 


Joy to the laſt verge almoſt of his life, neither 'till within a few months of his death did 


he quite neglect his mural arch ( d d 4). He was of a happy conſtitution, and preſerved 
his memory and judgment to the laſt, as he did alſo that particular chearfulneſs of ſpirit 
for which he was remarkable. His paralytic diſorder gradually-increafing, and thereby 
his ſtrength wearing, though gently, yet continually, away, he came at length to be wholly 
ſupported by ſuch cordials as were ordered by his Phyfician (e z&e), *rill being tired with 
theſe he aſked for a glaſs of wine, aud having drank. it preſently expired as he fat in his 
chair without a groan, on the 14th of Jan. 1741-2; in the 86th year of his age (ff ff). 

Ds ! | | | His 


; [2&2] A propoſal for finding the longitude at ſea, 
within à degree or twenty leagues] He had now per- 
fefted his tables for one whole period of the moon's 
aper], Which is performed in ſomething lefs than 
nine years. In that compaſs of time he had obſerved 
the right aſcenſion of the moon at her tranſit over the 
meridian near 1500 times, and with an exactneſs, he 


was bold to fay (they are his words) preferable to any 


thing done before, a number, this not leſs, than all 
that were made by Tycho Brake, Hevelfas, and Flam- 
fead, taken in one ſum. There being near four of his 
lunar obſervations for each degree of the entum 
annuum, or diftance of the ſun from the apogæum. 
Long before this he had reſumed his firſt d in 
1683, of filling his Synopſis of the defects in the lunar 
theory. Being encouraged therein by Mr Flamſtead's 
obſervations publiſhed in 1704, and alſo by Sir Iſaac 


Newton's theory, a ſketch of which had been firſt in- 


ſerted by Dr Gregory, in his Aſtronomiæ, &c. Ele- 
meuta, publiſhed in 1702, and again in the ſecond edi- 
tion of Sir Iſaac's Principia, whieh eame out in 1713. 


Where the ſame theory was reviſed and amended by 
himſelf to that degree of exafineſs, that the reſult 


frequently at that time, as our author found, for many 
months together, rarely differed two minutes of motion 


from the obſervations themſelves. Dr Halley had 


though 
end 
the 


ji 


reenwich, might be duly applied to 
defects of his former computations ; he had 
with the abovementioned tables, not 
w own obſervations, bat alſo upwards of eight 
of Mr Flamftead's ; who indeed as he notes, 
enough poſſeſſed 
0 2 had a continued ſeries of obſervations 
than two periods of eighteen years; by which 
it in his power to have done all that could be 
cted from obſervations towards di the law 
of the lunar motions ; but that he contented himſelf 
with ſparſe obſervations, leaving wide gaps between, 
ſo as to omit frequently whole months together, and 
even the whole year 1716. He further informs us as 
to himfelf, that he 4 Was IR | _— 
calculus in 1690 and 1708, w comparing 
— — what he found in the 
ſitnation of the fun and apogzum in 1726 [the 
next ſarotic period}. by this event, he next 
examined what di might ariſe from the period of 
nine years wanting nine days; but the return of the 
fun to the in chat time, differing above four 
times as much from an exact revolution, as in the period 


E 


15 
LF 


qree 


his journal in thoſe errors which ate unavoidable 


for 'takin 
of the Royal Obſer- 


of eighteen years, he could'not expect, he ſays, the like 
K N in that; however, having now entered upon 
the 


. tenth year, he compared what he bad obſerved in 
1721 and 1722, with the obſervations in 1730 and 
1731, and rarely found a difference of more than a 
ſingle minute of motion (part of which might perhaps 
ariſe from the ſmall uncertainty that always attends 
aſtronomical obſervations), but moſt commonly this dif- 
ference was wholly ipſenſible ; ſo that by the help of 
what he obſerved in #722, he preſumed he was able 


(cecc) This at. 
ſiſtant was Mr 
Gale Morr's, 

F. R. 8. a gen- 
tleman remarka- 
bly ſkilled not 
only in Aſtrono- 
mical but in all 
other kinds of 


He came ſtill calculations. 


MS. Memoirs, 


o dd d) He ob- 
erved that a ſtu- 
dious life had this 
advantage, that 
it kept a man out 
of harm's way. 
Tillotſon's Life 


by Birch, p. 95. 


(e eee) Dr Mead. 


(H bid. 


during the then preſent year 173 t, to compute the 
true place of the moon with certainty, within the com- 
Paſs of the two minutes of her motion mentioned in 


his appendix to Street's Caroline tables. —He then 
obſerves, that the motion of the moon was ſo ſwift as 
to afford us ſcarce ever leſs than two minutes for each 
degree of longitude, and ſometimes two and a half. 
fo this fwifenef ok Hoon motion that * put 
e Captain upon thinking to diſcover the longitude 
it, fince the paltes or 3 — by the — — 


be tbferved wich a ſport teleſcope, fuch as was ma- 


nageable on ' ſhipboard in moderafe weather. This 
he experienced himſelf in the remote voyages he took 
in 1698, ' and the two following years, to aſcertain the 
magnetic” variations, where the few obſervations he 
had made in 1683 and 1684, proved of fignal uſe'to 
him in determining the longitude of his hip, as often, 


de cod get fighr'of 2 near tranſit of e moon by a 
known $004 ſtar, and thereby he frequently c 


* 
the common methods in long ſea voyages (84). Mr 


Hadley the ſame year had printed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 420, an accbunt of his inſtrument 

I d teflection; which he cinclules 
with the folldiving remark. © How far än inſtrument of 
this kid may be of ufe At fea; to take che diſtance of 
'the- moon's Hmb from the ſun or a ſtar, fn order to find 


the ſhip's itude, when the; th 'of that planet is 
— — to others t Jeter tie. The Society 
has the ſatisfaction to know that theory to be alread 
to 2 degree of certainty and — 
through the conſummate fkill of 2 very learned mem- 
ber, and have great reaſon to hope it will in a little 


(84) Phil. Tran(. 
No. 421. 


time be compleäted by the continued” application of 
ſome of their own body. 80 far Mr Hadle 112 it 
un- 


muſt be obſerved, that re fe others to | 


— our author had lately publiméd in Philoſo- 
— ranfactions, — 69, | b 

proved, containing befides the known ſtars, a great 
number of teleſ — ſtars, whoſe poſitzons, were ex- 


7 P 


. 43] 3 0 


WF E 1 5 Wt 


[RR] He 


is Zodiacus Stellatus WE 


—— 


_— 


His corpſe- was ' interred near Greenwich, in the church-yard of a ſmall village 
called Lee, by his own requeſt, in the ſame grave where he had ſeen that of his beloved 
conſort laid a few years before [R RI. With regard to Dr Halley's character it may 
be obſerved, that in his perſon he was of a middle ſtature, inclining to tallneſs, of a thin 
habit of body, and a fair completion, and always ſpoke as well as ated with an uncom- 
mon degree of ſprightlineſs and vivacity, As he was a member whoſe name reflects an 
honour upon the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Mr Mairan, a member thereof, 
read, according to cuſtom, the Eloge (which we have frequently quoted) of him before 
that Academy in 1742. Wherein after an oratorical account of the univerſality of his 
genius [S S], and the boldneſs of his philoſophical hypotheſes [T T J, the concluſion pre- 
ſents us with the following particulars relating to the character of our author's temper and 
manners, communicated by Mr Folkes, who ſucceeded him in the French Academy, 
and was then Preſident of the Royal-Society. He, Dr Halley, ſays this Eloge writer, 


1517 


poſſeſſed all the qualifications neceſſary to pleaſe princes who were deſirous of inſtruction, 


great extent of knowledge, and a conſtant preſence of mind; his anſwers were ready, and 
at the ſame time pertinent, judicious, polite, and ſincere. When Peter the Great, Em- 
peror of Ruſſia, came into England, he ſent for Mr Halley, and found him equal to the 
great character he had heard of him. He aſked him many queſtions concerning the fleet 


which he intended to build, the ſciences and arts which he wiſhed to introduce into his Ke See 


dominions, and a thouſand other ſubjects which his unbounded curioſity ſuggeſted ; he 
was ſo well ſatisfied with Mr Halley's anſwers, and ſo pleaſed with his converſation, that 
he admitted him familiarly to his table, and ranked him among the number of his friends, 
a term which we may venture to uſe with reſpect to a prince of his character; a prince 
truly great, in making no diſtinctions of men but that of their merit (gg gg). But Mr 
Halley, continues this writer, poſſeſſed ſtill more of the qualifications neceſſary to obtain 
him the love of his equals. In the firſt place he loved them; naturally of an ardent and 
glowing temper z he appeared animated in their preſence with a generous warmth, which 

T7”: 1 the 


[RR] He was buried at Lee near Greenwich. ] 
Over the , Which is near the fence on the eaſt 
fide of the church-yard, there ſtands a handſome tomb 


1 


this un» 
der 1 
1 an c- 
bs. + of . 
Emperor's Li 
by Mr Mottley, 
in folio, who 
obſerves that the 
Emperor then re- 
fided in a houſe of 
Sir John Eve- 
lyn's, called 
Say's-court at 
Deptford. 


his reviewing the Emperor's ports on the gulph of | 


Venice as an engineer, which gave room, as we have 


already obſerved, to infinuate, that under that cover 


of Portland ſtone, erected by his two furviving daugh- 


he negotiated ſome ſecret ſtate affairs between the two 
ters, upon the face of which, is the following plain in- 


Crowns. Mr Mairan cloſes this part of his 


plan in 
fcription in Latin: | theſe term. While vue thought the eulogium of an 
I BIPS pr 8 6 ronomer, a Natural}t, —_— and a Phe. 
| Sub hoc marmore * pher, comprehended our whole ſubjet ; we have been 
Placide requieſcit cum mxore cariſima * inſenfibly ſurprized into the hiftory of an excellent 
* Eirundur Halleins, LLD © Mariner, an illuſtrious Traveller, an able Engineer, 
3% Eil , 226 | : BI CE © and almoſt a Stateſman.” | 
\__ ſfronomorum ſui ſeculi facile princeps [T T] The boldneſs of his Philoſophical wir.] We 
Gl D e vero ſeias leflor have already taken notice of his free manner of inter- 
ous; lis quantu/que vir ille preting the Moſaic account of the Deluge in favour of 
1 * 4 I e Fong his hypotheſis, which, aſcribing it * the near ap- 
3 1 5 ; proach of a comet to the earth, as alſo of his extraor- 
Luibus omnes ere artes & ſcientias dinary ſolution of the Aurora Borealis. Beſides theſe, 
Wluftravit ornavit amplificavit he propoſed a method of tracing the world's age bacle- 
Asen eft igitur wards to the — by A obſervations of | 
12 122 e many years upon the ſaltneſs of the ſea (85), which by (85) In Phil. 
Due quem cives ſui viram ſome experiments of bis own, he conjectures, is — 4 Tranſ, No. 344+ 
'  Tantopere caluere tually increaſing by the acquiſition of new ſalts extrac- 
Memoriam ejus poſteritas ted ————— vague yay wb" upon 
41... Greta veneretur veyed to the ſea. As this hypotheſis led him to a much 
- >, ian; 1... MDCLVI, greater age of the world than is uſually inferred from 
| — el. A. C. a MDccxLI. ay i 9 he ſuppoſes each of the ſix days of 
B da oftimis parentibus reation to be much | r than thoſe afterwards, 
= 3 — tis flie nuf and even extends every one of them to the length of a 


thouſand years; being of opinion, that ſuch a 
is not inconſiſtent with any thing delivered by . 
Further. As he emhraced the common opinion con- 
reality and infinitude of ſpace, he con- 


| *41 45408 Eine ar; >: $530) Tr . 

3 "Here is al dera Mes Margaret Hallo 
Ehdeft daughter of the above Dr Halley 
Who ditd on abe 13 of October 1743 

8 


and ſe- 


cerning the 


5 5.44 6 


4 
#2 


the tenets, 
ther * 


=” 


account 


Thoſe ſpecim ' 
Halley's univerſal ſcholarſhip, : 
defigned for no more chan leadin 
riſe by them grad ta the 
Part of his character. In this view, having g 
th ed particulars of on anthor's g 


4 wif & 
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(6b b bb) Beſides 
the ſeveral in- 
ſtances of this, 


mentioned below, 
there is a paper 
communicated to 


Mr Wotton by 
our author, 
wherein he de- 


t lares, that as to 
Dioptrics, though 
fome of the An- 


tients mention 
refraction as a 
natural effect of 
tranſparent me- 


dia, yet Des Car- 


tes was the firſt 
who in this age 
diſcovered the 
laws of refrac- 


tion, and brought 
dioptrics to a ſci- 
ence, Wotton's 
Reflections upon 


antient and mo- 
dern Learning, 
chap. xxiv. p. 
Gor. 3d edit. 
1705. $vo., 


(37) This re- 


mark will appear 


the more candid 
with regard to 


the latter, as Mr 


Fermat has 
ſhewn ſeveral 
miftakes which 
Des Cartes fell 


into for want of 


underſtanding 


fully, as he ſays, . 


the true nature 
of Geometry» 


the pleaſure alone of ſeeing them ſeemed to inſpire z he was open and punctual in his 
dealings, candid in his judgment, uniform and blameleſs in his manners, ſweet and affa- 


ble, always ready to communicate, and difintereſted. He opened a way to wealth by all 


that he effected for the improvement of Navigation: to the glory of which he has added 
that of having done nothing to enrich himſelf: he lived and died in that mediocrity ſo 
much extolled by Philoſophers, the free choice of which implies a great degree both of 
virtue and wiſdom. The only meer Jucrative place he ever had, was that in the mint at 
Cheſter, which ſoon determined, and he never deſired another. He was generous, and 
his generoſity exerted itſelf even at the expence of a vanity from which the learned are no 
more exempted than other men, and which perhaps they more frequently betray. I am 
furniſhed, proceeds Mr Mairan, with an inſtance of this by a letter which accidentally 
came into my hands about ſix years ago, written by him to an author whom he knew on- 
ly by reputation. Mr Halley, in this letter, with equal ſagacity and politeneſs points out 
an error in a very critical calculation which that author had fallen into, in treating on the 
turning point of a queſtion in Aſtronomy and Phyſics. It muſt not however be con- 
cealed, that Mr Halley never publiſhed that letter, although it would certainly have 
done him honour; but we muſt not too particularly reveal a ſecret, from concealin 

which he derives ſtill more. 
leſs jealouſy and anxious emulation were ſtrangers to his breaſt. He was equally igno- 
rant of thoſe extravagant prejudices in favour of one nation, which are injurious to all 
others. The friend, countrymay, and diſciple of Newton; he ſpoke of Des Cartes 


4 perhaps 


(bb hb)[UU}] with reſpect; and ſucceſſor to Dr Wallis; he did juſtice to the merit of 


[UU The friend, countryman, and diſciple of New- 
tor ; he ſpoke of Des Cartes with reſpect.] There are 
ſeveral inſtances of the truth of this remark. Among 
the reſt we ſhall inſert the following, as neceſlary to ex- 
plain the juſt force of Mr Mairan's expreſſion. To be- 
gin with his paper concerning the conſtruction of ſolid pro- 
blems ; where making uſe of what Des Cartes had de- 
livered upon that ſubject, he introduces it in the fol- 
following words. Cartefius's conſtruction, which 
does very eafily diſcover the roots of all cubic and bi- 
* quadratic equations where the ſecond term is want- 
ing. may be ſuppoſed as known; yet ſince tis the 
© main bottom, on which all that follows does de- 


« pend, that this diſſertation may not ſeem to want a 


principal part; I'll here add the rule taken out of his 


s o oy . ö 
© geometry, altering ſome few things as 1 think for the 
© better." Again purſuing the ſubje& in a diſcourſe 


concerning the number of roots in ſolid and biquadratic 
equations, c. having declared that his firſt view 
reached no farther than to perform ſomething ſervice- 
able to geometers of the ſecond rank, he proceeds in 


theſe terms: Coming to look nearer into the buſineſs 
.* ſays he, I found I was imprudently fallen in among 


© ſome of the profound difficulties of geometry, and de- 
ſtined to handle the ſame things, that formerly em- 
* ployed the pains of two illuſtrious men, Harriot, and 
* Cartes. In which they either of them (by a like fate, 
* though in a different way) committed a paralogyſm, 
the only one in all their geometrical writings 
« (87), as ſhall be afterwards proved. Laſtly, in his 
geometrical diſſertation concerning the rainbow, ſpeak- 
ing of the cauſe and reaſon of the colours thereof, be 
writes thus. Theſe were things that a long while 
and very greatly perplexed, as well the Moderns as the 
Ancients, neither did they do any thing to the _— 
therein, till the famous Monſieur Des Cartes, ing 
uſe of the mathematical ſciences, ſhewed by ſeveral 
examples, that more ftri and cloſe methods of rea- 
ſoning might and ought to obtain, even in our ma- 
nagement of thoſe phyſical ſpeculations. Among other 
things, he explained the theory of the rainbow, and 
having diſcovered the laws of refraction, he clearly de- 
monſtrated, that the primary iris, &. Mr Halley af- 
terwards refers his reader to the 8th chapter of Cartes's 
book on meteors, and then remarks, that Cartes having 


- uſed an indirect and tentative method in determining 


the angles of refraction, did not ſeem clearly to appre- 
hend the eafineſs of the problem he propoſed to him- 
ſelf ; and becauſe, continues he, none that I know of 
fince him has handled the ſame argument more fully ; 


and alſo fince, fome have miſunderſtood ' what Des 


Cartes did, committing very I was 


willing to ſupply” what I thought was wanting in this 


doctrine. Thus we ſee at the ſame time, that Dr 


' Halley did not ſpare to do juſtice to the true merit of 
Des Cartes, he took care to raiſe a laſting monument 


to his own fame, by correcting the errors, and ſapply- 
ing the deficiences of that eminent French Philoſopher, 
herein treading exactly in the ſteps of his great matter 


and duly obſerved the caution, 


nes 
of his 
here 


orbits (geometrically, on a ſuppoſition ' 


our 


Sir Iſaac Newton. Nor was he lefs mindful to reflect 
back a good part of the honour derived to him in the 
friendſhip of that illuſtrious perſon. While Sir Iſaac 
was unfolding the myſteries of the mundane ſyſtem, by 


The reputation of others gave him no untaſineſs, a reft- 


the help of a new geometry invented by himſelf, this 


diſciple extended that geometry to ſubjects altogether 


untouched, and perhaps unthought of by the inventor ; 


ſeveral of theſe have been mentioned in the courſe of 
this memoir, to which we refer the reader ; but as in 
applying the method of fluxzions, Dr Halley has expref- 
ſed himſelf concerning their nature, in terms which 
may not ſeem altogether agreeable to his great maiter's 
mind, it may be expected that ſome notice ſhould be 
taken of it in this place. It muſt indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that our author. does not ſcruple to call mo- 
ments by the name of indivifibles ($8), yet ſignify ing 
at the ſame time that they are ſuch indivifibles as have 
not any determinate magnitude. 'The repreſentation 
tis true ſeems harſh, at leaſt prima facie, and the term 
indiviſible, as well as the doctrine, is well known to 
be cautiouſly avoided by Sir Iſaac, when he teaches 
the nature of his fluxions. However, it cannot be 
denied, that the ſame harſh idea is conveyed almoſt un- 
avoidably by his own ' words, white he calls his mo- 
ments the evaneſcent decrements of quantities conti- 
nually decreaſing, at which ſtate thoſe quantities when 
infinitely diminiſhed do arrive, being then, or on ſuch 
arrival, accurately in the ratio of their generating ve- 


locities, and are repreſented, as not differing really ſo 


much as modally from the limits at which thoſe velg- 
cities are taken (89). Mr Maclaurin alſo underſtands 
moments in reſpect to time, not to be but ter- 
minations and limits of time (go), and furely a limit is 
ſtrictly indiviſible. In a, ſentiment not much unlike 
this of our author, Mr Machin obſerves that = (the firſt 


moment] when conſidered as the meaſure of x, is in- 


 divifible, though in reſpe& of x [the ſecond nt] 


it be taken as the part, according to. which 

ſure was made, and therefore be diviſible (91). 
mean time it is agreed, that'theſe two properties ex- 
preſſed by the Doctor are thoſe characteriſties which 


In the 


require a moſt careful attention iu ufing the method of 


fluxions,, and no body diſputes, that he has conflantly 


ſo that his conclufiqns 


always came out perfectly right. ; Thus was he an ho- 


' Hour to his maſter's geometry; and whoever looks into 


the third book of the Principia, will preſently be con- 
vinced, that without Dr Halley's affiſtance, the ſyſtem 
of the world would have been far ſhort of that 


tion, wherein it now appears. Almoſt every ge pre- 


ſents ſdme inſtance or another of this truth. 2 


is one particular which the determined breyity of 

illuſtrious author in that work, would not ſuffer kim to 

ſhew in it's full. proportion of merit, and which yet 

ſhines conſpicuouſly above the other various production 

of Liſciple, ape therefore. muſt not be omitted 

— * mean his Synop/f, „er of 2 
ir Iſaac having ſhe n a method of delineatipg tl 


about 


($$) See his De- 
monſtration of 
the Analogy of 
the Logarithmie 
Tangente, &c. 
and his General 
Propoſition, 
ſhewing the di- 
menſions of all 
curves of the cy- 
cloidal kind, 
where he not on- 
ly calls, but con- 
fiders them 28 in- 
diviſibles, and 
declares that his 
demonſtration 
would not hold 
without it. 


89) See Princi- 
Pla Math. &e. 
emma ii. ana 
the general ſcho- 
lium. 


(90) See his 
Treatiſe of Flux- 


0 ions, Vol. I, p · 


245. 


(91) Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 447 · 
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which is the nobler endowment of virtue.“ 


 (HVALÞ | 


LL EB 


aur antient Geometricians [#7 . To conclude, theſe uncommon and valuable qualifi- 
cations were tempered in Mr Halley with a vein of gaiety and good humour, which nei- 
ther his abſtrated ſpeculations, the infirmities of old age, nor the palſey itſelf; which 
ſeized him ſome. years before his death, could impair : and this happy diſpoſition, the 
gift of nature, was the more perfect, as it was ſtill attendant upon that peace of mind, 


= 
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Since his death, his long expected tables of 


the ſun and planets were publiſhed in 1752, in 4to. with. this, title, Afronomical Tables, 
with Precepts both in Eagliſh and Latin for computing the places of the. Sum, Moon, Planets, 


and Comets [XX]. 


about the ſun in a parabolic orb, and deſcribing areas 
taken at the center of the ſun, proportional to the times 
as he proved in the comet of 1680 (92). Dr Halley 
following the ſteps (they are his own words) of ſo great 
a man, attempted to bring the ſame to arithmetical cal- 
culation, and ſucceeded in the attempt. To effect this, 
having firſt collected all the obſervations he could meet 
with 1n all hiſtory, he thence formed a table exhibiting 
the aſtronomical elements of the motions in a parabolic 
orb of all the comets, that had then been duly ob- 
ſerved. This table contains the nodes, parhelia di- 
ſtances, and courſe, of twenty-four comets, the firſt 
(93] To this he of which appeared in 1337, and the laſt in 1098 (93). 
has ſubjo ned a. Jn conſtructing this table, he ſpared no pains that it 
peter 2 might come forth perfect, as a thing conſecrated to 
rn apy Sick polterity, and to Jaſt as long as aſtronomy itſelf, this 
i general ina he ſcruples not to declare; and however fond ſuch an 
parabolic o. b, of opinion may ſeem, it has been in a large meaſure ju- 
which he gives ſtified by the univerſal eſteem, which this great work 
= 3 " (for ſo it may well be called, though lying in a very ſmall 
in two examples. Compalſs) (94) has been ſince received by the beſt aſtrono- 

mers. He declared it to be the labour of many years; 
(94) It is contai- and the preciſe number hath been lately determined to 


Principia, do; 
va:d the end 0 
the third book. 


ned in a fingle be eighteen, by a French author (95), who apparently 
* reckons the whole interval between the firſt edition of 
(95) Mr Monier, the Principia Mathematica, Ic. in 1687, to 1705, 


in his Theorie des When the Synopfer, Ec. was firſt publiſhed in the Phi- 
Comettes, Paris, loſophical Tranſactions, No. 297, where he declares 
1743- $v0- that opportunity of publiſhing it was taken, leait 
8 happening to die, the papers might be loſt, which 
thor, as well as 0 g ; 

Mr Coſtard in his every man, continues he, is not capable to retrieve, 


Riſe and Progreſs bec::uſe of the great difficulty of the calculation. The 


of Aſtronomy, principal uſe of the table, and that which induced our 
. „ d. author to conſtruct it is, that whenever a new comet 
— 2 — l ſhould appear, it might be known by comparing the 
ley's Syn2p/is, elements, whether it be any of thoſe which have ap- 
&c. was inſerted peared before, and if ſo, we might be able to determine 
in _— — it's period, and the axis of it's orbit, and to predict it's 
14 return. Upon theſe principles he ventures to foretel, 


7706. fol. The that the comet of 1531, was the fame with that of 
firſt ſpecimens f 1682, and obſerving a period of 75 f years may be 
it given to he expected to return in 1757, which, if it ſhould happen, 
43 as he obſerves, will greatly confirm the truth of his 
| pub ok table. He thinks alſo that the famous comet of 1680, 


v. prop. 35. and was the ſame that appeared in the time of Julius Cæſar 


it's ſcholium, performing it's period in 575 years (96). It will no 
publiſhed at O*- doubt ſeem 2 little paradoxical to ſuch as are not well 
£1. by ks acquainted with geometry, to talk of the periodical 


ſhew it was not Tevolutions or returns of a body which is ſuppoſed to 
then perſected. move in a parabola. For the ſake of thoſe perſons, it 
| will not be amiſs to obſerve, that notwithſtanding our 
(96) 8 author, after his maſter, reduced the cometical orbits 
the pork ar the to a ſimple parabola, having the ſun in it's focus in 
comet in 1737, Common with the ellipſes deſcribed by the ordinary 
concluded it from planets, which greatly facilitates the cometic calculus, 
oy 8 and was agreeable to aſtronomical obſervations, yet 
5 28 the path or line of a comet's motion was not ſo pre - 
comet inſerted ciſely determined by thoſe obſervations, but that itmight 
there, which be elliptical ; however as theſe bodies do not make 
appeared in 1556. returns upon that ſuppoſition till after long periods of 
— Traaf. No. time, the ellipſes deſcribed by them muſt be very ec- 
* centrical; in which caſe, the velocity being very 
nearly equal to that in a 12 (97), the difference 

will be eaſily compenſate 
tion of the orbit. Indeed it ſeems probable that comets 
2 :, rather move in ſuch eccentric ellipſes for many rea- 

e ell pſis to it's c : . 
whole anis; that ſons, and particularly this, that though they appear 
teing the propor- frequently enough, yet none of them are found to 
tion of the /atus move with an hyperbolic motion, or a motion ſwifter 
— of 22 than what a comet * acquire by it's gravity to- 
3 "hich ward the ſun. Upon that principle therefore, when 
has the ſame di- the Synopſis came out again in the ſecond edition of the 
fiance in it's pe- Miſcellanea Curioſa, Sc. in 1727, the Doctor ſigni- 
ribelium. fied, that he had made ſome progreſs in calculating the 
elliptical orbits of the two comets abovementioned ; de- 


claring at the ſame time his reſolution to compleat it. 
VOL. IV. No. 211. 


(97) Viz. In the 
{uyduplicate ratio 
of the diſtance of 
the aphelium in 


in determining the fitua- 


Accordingly we find this ineſtimable work with that 
addition, publiſhed with his Lunar tables, under the 
following title. Synopfis Aftronomiæ Cometice, qua 
cometarum hactenus debite obſeruatarum motus in orbe 
parabolico debite repræſentantur. Zorumgue qui annis 
1680 & 1682 (98), fulſere poſt certas. periodos re- 
. deuntium motus in orbibus ellipticis accurato calcula ſub- 
jictuntur. By ſuch egregious productions as theſe, did 
Dr Halley tranſmit his own fame, in company with 
that of Sir Iſaac Newton ; nor did his friendſhip dege- 
nerate into formal heartleſs expreſſions after Sir Iſaac's 
deceaſe. On the contrary, he thought himſelf then 
obliged by that tie to ſhew himſelf the guardian of his 
friend's fame, and in that character we find him ſe- 
conding Sir Iſaac's defence of his Chronology, againſt 
ſome farther objections made by P. Souciet in 1727. 
This defence is inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No. 397. The piece is ſhort, but he has un- 
anſwerably proved the point he undertook, and no hu- 
mane mand can read it without being ſenſibly touched 
with that warmth of a moſt generous friendſhip, which 
* glows ardently throughout the whole. To conclude, . 
this friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, had the happineſs of 
flouriſhing under fix crowned heads (99), and received 
favours from each of them, ſuch as were the pure ef- 
fefts of his ſingular merit; which merit being as well 
known abroad as it is at home, what wonder is it 
that foreigners in viewing the tombs in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, = 47 they have ſtood a while admiring Sir 
Iſaac's monument. are apt ſometimes to aſk, where is 
that of his friend Dr Halley. 

[FW] He did juſtice to the merit of our ancient 
Geometricians.) This writer had before taken notice, 
that the geometry of the Ancients, the ſtrictneſs of their 
demonſtrations, and the elegance of their conſtructions, 
were always held by our author in great eſtimation ; and 
that with this turn of mind he tranſlated Apollonius's 
Conics, and the two books of Serenus; and to theſe 
may be added his copy of Menelaus's Spharics, and 
the correct edition of Ptolemy's catalogue of the fixed 
ſtars mentioned in theſe remarks But the inſtance of 
his doing juſtice to the merit of our ancient geometri- 
cians, produced by Mr Mairan in this place, ſeems a 
more direct proof of what he obſerves a little befare, ' 
concerning Dr Halley's freedom from thoſe extravagant 
prejudices in favour of one nation, which are injurious 

to all others. Here follows the inſtance: © In the 
introduction to an algebraical memoir which he 
* [Halley] read to the Royal Society, he makes no 
* difficulty to acknowledge, that Harriot, Oughtred, 
* and many others, as well Engliſh as foreigners, had 
taken from Vieta, all that was valuable in what- Whiſton's ac- 
ever they had publiſhed on that ſubject. It is worth count of this 
obſerving alſo, that our author's reſpe& is tempered 2 in the _ 
with the ſame impartiality to Vieta, as we have ſhewn 9 
in the laſt remark it was to Des Cartes, and that out of by him, ARE 
this reſpect he alſo raiſed a monument to his own fame, with the appen- 
making the tediouſneſs (which he remarks) of Vietas's dir, by the parti- 
method for reſolving roots of equations, a foil to ſet off eg ” 
: | , : . ares, of 
the elegance of his own, as delivered in the memoir both the authors, 
here alluded to by Mr Mairan, being his rational and 
irrational formula for extraing ſuch roots without any (101) Oor au- 
previous reduction. It was firſt publiſhed in the Philo- thor's tables of 
ſophical Tranſactions, No. 210, in the year 1694, e which 
and afterwards in an appendix to the firſt edition of Sir . e 
Iſaac Newton's Arithmetica Univerſalis, in 1707, 8vo, tions, ou 170t 
as proper to ſupply that part of the treatiſe, which was to 1718, with 
left untouched by the author (100). the correction 
[XX] Tables of the ſun, moon, c.] This work — bad 
a . : . or that 
was printed in Latin by our author in 1739, with the purpoſe, and cal- 
following title prefixed, Edmundi Halleii A ronomi dum led the Plinian 
piveret Regis Tabuls Aſftronomice. Accedunt de uſu Period, are omit- 
tabularum pracepta. But after his death the precepts 
here mentioned, not being found, were added by an- 


. (98) The laſt 
mentioned gentlẽ - 
man, Aſtronomi- 
cal Proſeſſor of 
Greſham -- college, 
having diſcovered 
a very praQticable 
rule for finding 
the true anamoly 
from the mean in 
the elliptic orbits 
of comets, illu- 
ſtrates it by the 
examples of theſe 
two, Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 447. 


(99) Viz. 
Charles II. 
James II. Willis 
am III. Qieen 
Anne, George I, 
and George II. 


(100) See Mr 


ted, both becauſe 
that period is leſs 
accurate, and be- 
fides after a few 
periods becomes 
of little uſe. 


other hand, as were alſo a table of the mean conjanc- 
tions * ſun and moon 
28 


(101) ; another of refrac- 
tions: 
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(a) Life of Dr 
Hammond, by 
John Fell. D. D. 
Lond. 1662. p. 1. 
But A. Wood 
places his birth- 
day on the 25th, 
Athenæ, edit. 
1721. Vol. II. 


Col. 245. 


(5) Fell, ibid. p. 
2. and Life of 
Dr Hammond, 
prefixed to his 
PraQical Cate- 
chiſm, ecit. 
1715. vo. 


(e) The ſame 
that aſſiſted Sir 
Henty Saville in 
his fine edition of 
St Chryſoſtome. 
Fell, p. 4+ 


(4) Fell, p. 3, 


4, 5 6. 
Wood Athen. ut 


ſupra. 


(e) Wood, Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 222. 


231. 


Vol. II. col. 245 · 


(b) Fell, p · 5 
7, 8. 


(1) Fell, p. 3, 4. 


H 


tions 3 aud a third of the longitude and latitude of the 
moſt remarkable places for ancient eclipſes and modern 
obſervations ; the whole being reviſed by Dr Brad- 
lev, the preſent Aſtronomer Royal. Inu the preface it 
is obſerved, that our author made uſe of Mr Flamftead's 
obſervations, which, though taken with great care, 
and faithfully entered in his book, were tao few of the 
ſun to determine the ſolar numbers with fufficient exact- 
neſs, of which Dr Halley frequently complained ; 
hence he could not determine either the ſpecies or po- 
ſition of the earth's orbit, much leſs could he diſcover 
any equations to the motion of the aphelia and the 
other ſmall equations, by which the orbit is affected, 
ſince theſe are not to be found out, nor their quantities 
determined, but by a long ſeries of the niceſt obſerva- 
tions. It is likewiſe further obſerved, that neither the 
aberration of the light of the fixed ſtars, nor the equa- 
tions to the poſition of the equinoctial points, nor that 
of the nutation of the earth's axis were at that time 
known, which equations, though ſmall, are ſufficient to 


produce a fentible appearance of error in good obſerva- 


tions. That the great candour of Dr Halley is mani- 
feſt in this, that he never intended to offer his lunar 
tables to the public as perfect, rather chooſing to omit 
ſome equations, for determining which he had not 
proper obſervations ; and at the | time reſolving to 
publiſh what errors he ſhould find in them from his own 
obſervations. As to the precepts, they are very ſhort, 
but illuſtrated with a great number of examples for the 


HAMMOND ſHzxzv), one of the 


ALLEY. HAMMON D. 


uſe of common mariners, The method is thus: Firſt; 

obſerve nicely the time of an occultation, or cloſe ap- 

plication of a fixed ſtar to the moon, then find in the 

tables a correſpondent obfervation, i e. when there is 

the ſame mean anamoly and diſtance of the moon from 

the ſun, in the ſame year of her period of cighteen 

years and eleven days, and about the ſame time of the 

year ; this done, the difference of the time between 

the two obſervations, reckoning two minutes of time to 

a degree, gives the diſtance of the ſhip's meridian from 

that of London, for which the tables are calculated. 

The rule ſeems to be eaſy enough for general uſe, but 

it has not hitherto been found, that obſervations can 

ordinarily be made by ſailors to the required degree of 

exactneſs. Our author indeed hoped, or rather wiſhed, 

the ſame would be brought to perfection by Mr Had- 

ley's reflecting quadrant (102), and ſeveral obſervations (102) Mentioned 
were made in 1732, on board the Chatham Yatcht, by i2remark{Q 1. 
Dr Bradley and Mr Hadley, off Graveſend, and alſo 

near Sheerneſs, for the trial of it. But the truth is, 

all farther proſecution of this method for finding the 

longitude at ſea, was dropped ſoon after thoſe trials, 

being ſuperſeded by Mr Harriſon's clock, which was 

approved by Dr Halley himſelf, as well as others, the 

beſt ſkilled in theſe matters ; and which as well from 

the curious contrivance, as alſo from a ſucceſsful trial 

thereof croſs the Bay of Biſcay, is univerſally allowed 

to promiſe much the eaſieſt and moſt accurate way of 
attaining this grand Quæſitum. | | 


moſt learned, pious, and rational, Engliſh 


Divines in the laft century, was born at Chertſey in Surrey Auguſt 18 (a), 1605. He 
was the youngeſt ſon of Dr John Hammond, Phyſician to Henry Prince of Wales, who was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name (5); and, by the mother's fide, was deſcended 


from Dr Alexander Nowell, Dean of St Paul's. 


Being yet in his long coats, which for- 


merly were worn beyond the years of infancy, he was ſent to Eaton-ſchool ; where, thro' 
the more than paternal care and induſtry of his father (who was an exact critic in the 
learned languages, eſpecially the Greek), he became a great proficient in Latin and Greek. 
His fingular improvement and ſkill in the latter, was owing more particularly to the 
friendſhip and converſation of Mr Thomas Allen, Fellow of Eaton-college (c). He is 
alſo ſaid to have attained at ſchool a competent knowledge of the Hebrew tongue [A]. 
And was very remarkable for ſweetneſs of behaviour and uncommon piety ; never engaging 
upon any occaſion into fights or quarrels, and often retiring into places of privacy to ſay 
his prayers. At the age of thirteen, anno 1618, being ripe for the univerſity, he was 
ſent to Magdalen- college in Oxford; of which, on July 30, 1622, he was choſen De- 
mie (d), and the 11th of December following took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (e). 
June 3o, 1625, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (f), and on the 26th of July the 
ſame year was elected Fellow of his college (g); having been appointed before reader of 


the Natural Philoſophy lecture there. Som 


e time after taking his degree, he applied 


himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity [B]; and in 1629, being arrived to the age of twenty- 


four, entered into Holy Orders, as the ſtatutes of the college required. During his reſi- 


dence in the univerſity, he generally ſpent thirteen hours a day in his ſtudies, which car- 


ried him not only through the whole courſe 
claſſick authors; upon the more conſiderable 


of Philoſophy, but almoſt through all the 
of which he wrote notes and critical emenda- 


tions, and drew up indexes for his private uſe at the beginning and end of each book (þ). 
On the 28th of January, 1633-4, he proceeded Bachelor in Divinity (i): and ſome time (3) Wood Fafti, 


before [C], Dr Frewen, then Preſident of his college, and one of his Majeſty's Chaplains, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of York, giving him the honour to ſupply one of his turns at 


ut ſupra, col. 
$537» 


Court; Robert Sydney Earl of Leiceſter, who happened to be one of his auditors, was ſo 


deeply affected with the ſermon, and thence took ſo juſt a meaſure of the preacher's merit, 


[4] He is alſo ſaid to have attained at ſchool a com- 
petent knowledge of the Hebrew tongue.) And to have 
even become a kind of tutor to ſeveral perſons in that 
language. For (as Dr Fell obſerves) *© It being then 
rarely heard of even out of grammar- ſchools, he 
* grew the tutor of thoſe who began to write them- 
«* {elves men, but thought it no ſhame to learn of one 
© whoſe knowledge ſeemed rather infuſed than ac- 
* quired; or in whom the learned languages might be 
thought to be the mother-tongue (1) 

[B] He applied himſelf to the fludy of Divinity.] Dr 
Fell informs us, that * Having taken his degree [of 
* Maſter of Arts] he preſently bought a Syfem of Divi- 
nity, with defign to apply himſelf ſtraightway to that 
ſtudy; but, upon ſecond thoughts, he returned for a 
time to human learning : and, afterwards, when he 
reſumed his purpoſe for theology, took a quite diffe- 

rent courſe of reading from the other too much uſual, 


o 
6 
F 


that 


* beginning that ſcience at the upper end, as conceiving 
it mot reaſonable to ſearch for primitive truth in the 
primitive writers [He ſhould have added, eſpecial, 
* the Holy Scriptures) and not to ſuffer his . 
* ing to be prepoſſeſt by the contrived and intereſſed 
; — 8 of modern, and withal obnoxious authors 
2). 
[C] And ſome time before.) Dr Fell ſays, that 
not long after his entring into holy orders, he took 
the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. And, as he places 
that fact before his preaching at Court, one would be 
apt thence to conclude, that be took that degree in the 
beginning of the year 1633. But by comparing Dr 
Fell's relation (3) with A. Wood's Faſti (4), it is evi- (3) P. 3. 
2 that = Hammond did not take his Bachelor 
of Divinity's degree till January 28, 1633-4 ; ſome (4) Col. 257. 
months after he had been inducted into his living, 


(2) Id. p · 


[D] Not 


HA MM ON D. 
that he immediately offered him the rectory of Penſhurſt in Kent, then void, and in his 
gift. Our author accepting of it, was indufted Auguſt 22, 1633. Thereupon he quit- 
ted the college, and went and reſided upon his cure, where he performed every branch of 
the miniſterial function in the moſt diligent and exemplary manner: not only by conſtant 
preaching [D], but alſo in daily reading the public prayers [E], adminiſtring the Sacra- 
ments [F], relieving the poor, keeping hoſpitality [G], reconciling differences amongſt 
neighbours, viſiting the ſick, catechiſing the youth [H], &e. (&). March 7, 1638-9, (4) Fell, p. 9, 
he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity (I): and in 1640 was choſen one of the mem 
bers of the Convocation, called with the ſhort Parliament that began April 13 that year. () Wood, Fafti 
Alſo, by the unſought-for favour of Dr Brian Duppa, then Biſhop of Chicheſter and af- 3 — 
terwards of Wincheſter, he was made in 1643 Archdeacon of Chicheſter : and the fame 
year named one of the Aſſembly of Divines, but never ſat amongſt them (n). In the be- (=) Fell, p. 23 
ginning of the national troubles, he continued und iſturbed at his living (except the bein 
now and then ſummoned before the committee of the country) *cill the middle of July 
1643. But joining then in the fruitleſs attempt made at Tunbridge in favour of the King, 
he was forced to retire in diſguiſe to his old tutor Dr Buckner, to whom he came about 
the 25th of July, early in the morning. In this retirement he continued quietly about 
three weeks, *cill an alarm was brought, that ſtri& enquiry was made after Dr Hammond, 
and a hundred pounds reward promiſed to the perſon that ſhould produce him. There- 
upon he found it neceſſary to remove; and, by the perſwaſion of Dr Oliver, newly choſen 
Preſident of Magdalen-college, who had abſconded with him, they jointly withdrew to 
Oxford {[]. Having procured an apartment in his old college, he ſought that peace in 
his retirement and ſtudy which was no where elſe to be found ; taking no other diverſion 
than what the giving encou agement and inſtruction to ingenious young ſtudents afforded 
him, and the ſatisfaction which he received from the converſation of learned men (2). In 


the 


2821 


() Fell, p. 26 
— 


(5) Fell, p. I, 


(6) Ibid. p. 1a, 


(7) Thid, p. 115 


($) Ibid. p. 13, 


[D] Not only by conflant preaching.) His preaching 
was not at the ordinary rate of the times, an unpreme- 
ditated, undigeſted effuſion of ſhallow and crude con- 
ceptions ; but a rational and juſt diſcourſe. His me- 
thod was, after every ſermon to reſolve upon the en- 
ſuing ſubject; and that being done, to purſue the 
courſe of ſtudy which he was then in hand with, re- 
ſerving the cloſe of the week for the proviſion of the 
next Lord's-day Whereby not only a conſtant progreſs 
was made in knowledge, but materials unawares gained 
for the immediate future work (5). 

[E] But alſo in daily reading the public prayers] 
Namely in his own church : and that, not only upon 
ſundays, and feſtivals and their eves, as alſo on wed- 
neſdays and fridays, according to the rubrick ; but 
every day in the week, and twice on ſaturdays and 
holy-day eves. And at thoſe devotions he took order, 
that his family ſhould give diligent attendance (6), 
Even when deprived of his living, he did not intermit 
ſo neceſſary a duty, as that of prayer. For, in the ten 
laſt years of his life, his certain perpetual returns of 
prayer exceeded David's ſeven times a day. As ſoon 
as he was ready, which was uſually early, he prayed 
in his chamber with his ſervant, in a peculiar form 
compoſed for that purpoſe. After this he retired to 
his own more ſecret devotions in his cloſet. Betwixt 
ten and eleven in the morning he had a ſolemn inter- 
ceflion in reference to the national calamities: to this, 
after a little diftance, ſucceeded the morning office of 
the Church, which he particularly deſired to perform 
in his own perſon, and would by no means accept the 
eaſe of having it read by any other. In the afternoon 
he had another hour of private prayer, which on ſun- 
days he enlarged, and ſo religiouſly obſerved, that if 
any neceſſary buſineſs or charity had diverted him at 
the uſual time, he ſpent the ſupper-time therein. About 
five of the clock, the ſolemn private prayers for the 
nation, and the evening ſervice of the Church returned. 
At bed time his private prayers cloſed the day : and 
after all even the night was not without its office, the 
5 iſt Pſalm being his midnight entertainment (7). 

[F] Adminiftrin 
ftration of the holy communion in particular, he re- 
duced to an imitation, though a diſtant one, of primi- 

tive frequency, to once a month ; and therewith its 
ancient inſeparable attendant, the Offertory: wherein 
his inſtruction and example ſo far prevailed, that there 
was thenceforth little need of ever making any poor- 
rate in his pariſh. Nay 'tis reported, that in a ſhort 
time 2 ſtock was raiſed to be always ready for putting 
out children apprentices. And, after that, there yet 
remained a ſurplus, for the aſſiſtance of the neighbour- 
ing pariſhes (8). 

[G} Relieving the poor, 28 
the relief of the poor, he conſtant 


Boſpitality.] For 
y ſet apart a weekly 


the Facramenti.] The admini- 


allowance of money, over and above the tenth part of 
all he received, and the daily alms given at his door. 
To which muſt be added, his ſelling of corn to his 
poor neighbours under the market-price; which 
though, as he faid, he had reaſon to do, in that it 
ſaved him the charge of carriage, yet was it no ſmall 
benefit to poor labourers, who, befides the abatement 
of price, and forbearance of payment ſometimes, ſaved 
thereby a day's work. As he was thus liberal to 
the neceſſitous, ſo was he no leſs hoſpitable to thoſe of 
better quality ; eſpecially on Sundays, which ſeldom 
paſſed without ſome of his neighbours at his table ; he 
well knowing how much the application at the table 
inforced the JoQrines of the pulpit, and how neceſſary 
the endearing of his perſon was to the e 
his inſtructions. In every inſtance he was kind 
and obliging to his pariſhioners ; not only in com- 
pounding with them for their tithes, but alſo in reced- 
ing even ſometimes from- his right. For inſtance ; 
having ſet the tithe of a large meadow, and upon a- 
greement received part of the money at the beginning 
of the year ; it happening that the crop was afterwards 
ſpoiled by a flood, when the tenant came to make the 
laſt payment, he not only refuſed it, but returned the 
former ſum, ſaying to the poor man, God forbid 1 
ſhould take the tenth where you have not the nine parts. 
By theſe and the like means he came to be univerſally 
beloved in his pariſh : ſo that when he was driven 
away, and his books plundered, one of his neighbours 
bought them in his behalf, and preſerved them for 
him till the end of the war (9). 

[H] Catechifing the youth.) His cuſtom was, 
during the warmer ſeaſon of the year, to ſpend an hour 
before evening prayer in catechifing ; at which the 
parents, and older ſort of people uſed to be preſent, 
and from whence (as he was wont to ſay) they reaped 
more benefit than from his ſermons. And that no 
imaginable aſſiſtance might be wanting, he provided an 
able ſchool maſter in the pariſh, whom he continued 
during the whole time of his abode there (10). 


mond was forced to withdraw, chiefly through the 
malice of one who wanted to get into his good living. 
He made much difficulty to conſent to go to Oxford, 
thinking that too public a place ; and, what he more 
confidered, too far from his cure, whither he had 
hopes, (when the preſent fury was allayed) to return 
again ; and, for that purpoſe, had wrote to ſuch 
friends of his as were in power, to uſe their intereſt for 
procuring his ſafety. t his letters meeting with a 
cold reception, and the company of his friend on one 
hand, and the appearance of deſerting him on the 
other, charming him to it, he was at laſt perſuaded : 
ſo encompaſſin $Hamfhire, they came with ſome difi- 
culty to Oxford (11). | 


(9) Fel), p. 14 


(to) Id. p. 20 
[1] They jointly withdrew to Oxford.] Dr Ham- 22· 


(rn) Fell, p. 26 
[XK] And 3% 
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the number of theſe was Dr Chriſtopher Potter, Provoſt of Queen's college, with whom 


he had a particular intimacy, and who prevailed upon him to publiſh his Practical Cate- 
chiſm in 1644 [K J. The ſame year, and the following, he put out ſeveral uſeful pieces 


adapted to the times [L]. In December 1644, he attended, as chaplain, the Duke of 


(o) See the Me- 
morable Occur- 
rences, at the 
end of Mercurius 
Ruſticus. 


2 Fell, p. 37, 
38, 39. 


(g) Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &c. 
by Br. Willis, 
Eſq; Vol. II. 

p. 450. 


(r) Fell, p. 44, 
45 · 


(12) See the ar- 
ticle C HI L- 
LING- 
WORTH 
LWIITLIAAuI. 


Publiſhed in 1715. 


Richmond, and Earl of Southampton, who were ſent to London by King Charles the 
Firſt, with terms of peace and accommodation to the Parliament (o). And when a treaty 
was appointed at Uxbridge, he appeared there as one of the Divines on the King's fide ; 
in which ſtation, he not only laboured to undeceive thoſe ſeduced perſons whom he had 
opportunity to converſe with: but alſo managed, greatly to his honour, a diſpute with 
Richard Vines [M], one of the Preſbyterian miniſters ſent by the Parliament (p). A few 
days after the breaking of this treaty, a Canonry of Chriſt-church in Oxford becoming 
void by the death of Dr William Strode, King Charles beſtowed it, about March 15, 
1644-5, on Dr Hammond (); and the univerſicy choſe him alſo their public Orator [N] 
His Majeſty coming to reſide in that city, appointed him moreover one of his chaplains 
in ordinary. But theſe new employ ments did not divert him from his beloved ſtudies, 
nor hinder him from publiſhing ſeveral books, adapted chiefly to the increaſing miſchiefs 
of the times (r) (O]. His attendance as chaplain was ſuperſeded by the ſurrender of Ox- 
ford, and the King's captivity in the Scots camp, and at Holdenby : but, when his Ma- 


knowledge, to all appearance. 
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jeſty came into the army's power, he was permitted to attend him again, in his ſeveral 


[K] And awho prevailed upon him to publiſh his Prac- 
tical Catechiſm.) It was publiſhed at their joint 
charge, (as the reader may ſee in Dr Hammond's life) 
and without the author's name ; at Oxford 1644, in 
4to, and in 1645, 12mo. The bookſeller printed a 
new impreſſion of it in 1646, 4to. without the author's 
For, before publica- 
tion, the Doctor ſent to him additions and changes, 
which he printed under the title of, * Large Additions 
to the Practicall Catechiſme, written by Henry 
Hammond, D. D. Containing theſe heads, Of 


'* Juſt Dealing; Of the Creed; The Sacraments ; The 


* Commandments ; St Baſil's Prayer, &. Together 


© with the Author's Preface, and many other inſer- 


tions by way of Appendix: which were printed in 
4to, as part of the IVth, and the Vth, and VIth, 
books of that work. This is a very neat edition. — 
Though it was one of the moſt valuable and excellent 
books publiſhed at that time, yet becauſe it did not 
ſuit the nonſenſe then prevailing, great objections were 
raiſed againſt it by fifty-two miniſters within the pro- 
vince of London ; and eſpecially by Fr. Cheynell, the 
ſame infamous perſon that ſlandered, in the meaneſt 
manner, the memory of the moſt learned Mr Chilling- 
worth (12). Dr Hammond therefore was obliged to 
vindicate his Catechiſm in the following pieces. 1. 


A view of ſome Exceptions to the Practicall Cate- 


* chiſme: from the cenſures affixt on them by the Mi- 
© niſters of London, in a book entituled, 4 Teſtimony 
* to the Truth of Jeſus Chriſt, &.” 2. A copy of 
* ſome Papers paſt at Oxford, betwixt the Author of 
* the Practicall Catechiſme, and Mr Cheynell.“ Lond. 
1646, 4to. 3. © Vindication of three paſſages in the 
« practical Catechiſm.” Lond. 1648, 4to. Not- 
withſtanding all diſcouragements and oppoſition, that 
good book met with ſo kind a reception, that the 7th 
edition came out in 1662: and the 15th edition was 
The 2d, zd, and 4th books are 
an explanation of our Saviour's ſermon ox the mount. 
[L] The ſame year, and the following, be put out ſeve- 
ral uſeful pieces adapted to the times.) I. Of reſiſting 
© the Lawfull Magiſtrate under colour of Religion: 
and appendant to it, of the word Kpiya rendered 
Damnation, Rom. 13. Alſo, of the Zelots among 
the Jewes ; Of taking up the croſſe; A vindication 
of Chriſt's reprehending St Peter, from the excep- 
tions of Mr Marſhall.” Oxford, 1644, 4to. II. 
Of Conſcience, Scandall, Will-worſhip, and Super- 
ſition.” Oxford, 1645, 4to. III. * Confidera- 
tions of preſent uſe concerning the Danger reſulting 
from the Change of our Church- government.“ IV. 
A view of the new Directory, and a Vindication of 
the ancient Liturgy of the Church of England ; in 
anſwer to the Reaſons pretended in the Ordinance 
and Preface, for the aboliſhing the one, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the other.” Oxford. 
LA] But alſo managed, greatly to his honour, a 
diſpute with Richard Vines.) At this treaty, Dr 
Steward and Mr Henderſon were at firſt only admitted 
to diſpute ; but at the ſecond meeting the other Divines 
were called in: which was a ſurpriſe, and deſigned for 
ſuch, to thoſe of the King's part, who came as chap- 


2 confinements 


lains and private attendants on the Lords ; but was be- 
fore deſigned and prepared by thoſe of the Preſbyterian 


way. And in this conflict it was the lot of Dr Ham- 


mond to have Mr Vines for his antagoniſt ; who, in- 
ſtead of offering a ſcholaſtick diſputation, read from 
a paper a long Divinity lecture, in which were inter- 
woven ſeveral little cavils and exceptions deſigned for 
arguments. Dr Hammond perceiving this, drew out 
his pen and ink, and as the other was reading, took 
notes of what was ſaid, and then immediately an- 
ſwered the ſeveral ſuggeſtions in order, being about 
forty. Which he did with that readineſs and ſufficien- 
Cy, as at once gave teſtimony to his ability, and to 
the evidence of the truth he aſſerted. However, an 


impudent falfity was afterwards raiſed upon the Doc- 


tor, namely, That Mr Vines utterly filenced him; in- 
ſomuch that he was fain to uſe this unheard-of ſtrata- 
gem to avoid his adverſary's demonſtration, viz. to 
ſwear by God and the holy Angels, that though at pre- 
ſent a ſolution did not occur to him, he could anſwer 
it. But the Doctor being informed of this ſlander, 
wrote a letter in his own vindication, Jan. 22. 165 5, 
wherein he has theſe words; © I am both ſure that I 
* never called God and his holy Angels to witneſs any 
* thing in my life, nor ever ſwore one voluntary oath 
* that I know of (and ſure there was then none impoſed 
* on me) and that I was not, at that meeting, con- 
* ſcious to myſelf, of wanting ability to expreſs my 
* thoughte, or preſſed with any conſiderable difficulty, 
or forced by any conſideration to wave the anſwer of 
any thing objected (13). | 
[NV] And the univerſity choſe him their 
tor.) In his predeceſſor's time, viz. in 1626, that 


Canonry was annexed to the office of public Orator 


| Fell, | 
public Ora- 2 4 e 


(14); which is the reaſon why Mr Wood ſays (15), (14) Wood Hitt, 
that By virtue of this Canonry he became 3 . 


* the univerſity.” 
from that office. 
[O] Nor hinder him from publiſhing ſeveral books, 
adapted chiefly to the increaſing miſchiefs of the times.] 
Namely, V. Of Sinnes of Weakneſſe, Wilfulneſſe, 
And appendant to it, A paraphraſticall Explication 
* of two difficult Texts, Heb. vi. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
* 7,8. and Heb. x. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31.” Oxford, 


1646. 4to. VI. Of a late or a death bed Repent- 


* ance.” Oxford, 1646. 4to. VII. Of Idolatry.” 
Oxford, 1646. 4to. VIII. A View of ſome Excep- 
tions which have beene made by a Romaniſt, to the 
© Lord Viſcount Falkland's Diſcourſe of the Infallibi- 


But it has been ſeparated again ſince Oxon. Lib. ii. p. 
47. 


(15) Athenz, ut 
ſupra. 


* litie of the Church of Rome. Together with the 


* Diſcourſe itſelfe of Infallibilitie prefixt to it.“ 
4to. 
and looling.” Lond. 1647. 4to. X. Of fratern 

* Admonition and Correption.*” Lond. 1647. 4to. 
XI. The Chriſtian's Obligation to Peace and Charity. 
© Delivered in an Advent-Sermon at Cariſbrooke-caftle, 
an. 1647. And now publiſhed with IX. Sermons 
* more.” Lond. 1649. 4to. They are dedicated to 
the King; who had 2. * pleaſed to call, for about 


1646. 


* twelve weeks' before, for the firſt ſermon ; as the 


learned author ſays in his dedication, which is dated 
Sept. 16, 1648. | 
[P] When 


IX. Of the Power of the Keyes: or, of —— | 


(16) Wood Hiſt. bers of Chriſt-church (16). | 


& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. Lib. I. p 


394» 3977 398. 


to Weſtwood in Worceſterſhire, the ſeat of the loyal Sir John Pack ington, fromwwh 


— 


H AM M © N O. l 
con finements and removes of Woburn, Caveſham, Hampton-court, and the Iſle of 
Wight ; at which laſt place he continued till Chriſtmas 1647, the time that all bis Maje- 


hit je 
ſty's ſervants were put away from him (5). Deprived of this his deſired employment, he 


| pl 
returned again to Oxford; where, being choſea Sub-dean of Chriſt- Church (an office to _ 


which belongs much of the ſcholaſtic government of that college), he undertook the entire 
management. of all affairs ; and diſcharged it with great abilities and admirable diligence, 


"ill March 30, 1648, when he was forcibly turned out by the parliamentary viſitors (2) (e) Fel, 2. 48; 


2523 
0% Fell, f. 47; 


[P]. Inſtead of being commanded immediately to quit Oxford, as others were, a Com- f. walker gt. 


mittee of Parliament voted him and Dr Sheldon to be priſoners in that place, where they 
continued in reſtraint for about ten weeks. During this confinement, he began his excel- 
lent Paraphraſe and Annotations on the New Teſtament [I. Some intention there was 
of removing him and his fellow-priſfoner to Wallingford- caſtle RI. But, by the inter- 
poſition of his brother-in-law Sir John Temple, he had leave to be removed to Clapham 
in Bedfordſhire, the houſe in which his friend Sir Philip Warwick lived. The tryal of 


terings of the | 
Clergy, &c. Part 
ii. be. 103. 


King Charles drawing on, and our author being in no other capacity to interpoſe than bß 


writing, drew up an addreſs to the General and Council of Officers, and tranſmitted it to 


them [S]. His grief for the death of his royal maſter was extreme; but, after having 
indulged it a while, he reſumed his ſtudies, and publiſhed ſeveral pieces (u) [T J. And 
the rigour of his reſtraint being taken off in the beginning of the year 1649, he removed 


om 


he 
[P] When he was forcibly turned out by the parlia- priſoners. During their confinement at Oxford, the 
mentary 2 The accuſations laid againſt him King defired that they ſhould attend him at the treaty 
were; His refuſing to ſubmit to the viſitors power; in the Iſle of Wight. But this reaſonable requeſt was 
His being concerned in drawing up the reaſons which not granted; under pretence, that they were priſo- 
were preſented to the Convocation againſt the authori- ners.' And, probably, the gaining that, was the cauſe 
ty of that vifitation ; and, His refuſing to pabliſh the why they were ſo ; as Dr Fell obſerves (18). 
viſitors orders for the expulſion of ſeveral of the mem- [S. Drew ap an addreſ5 to the General, and Council 
| of Officer:.] Which he publiſhed under this title, 
[2] His Paraphraſe and Annotations on the New 


XII. To the right honourable the Lord Fairfax, 
Teftament.] The ground-work of this excellent book 8 and his Councell of Warre - the humble Addreſſe of 


Henry Hammond. Lond. 1649, 4to: XIII. 


| Shortly after he put out a vindication of the ſame, in- 
with reference to the cuſtoms of the Jews, and of the 


(x5) Fell, pe 58. 


" ther, og fv wad. XIX. A ſecond Defence of the learned Hugs Gro- 


tituled, A Vindication of Dr Hammond's Addreſſe, 

firſt Heretics in the Chriſtian Church, and alſo of the * &c. from the Exceptions of Eutactus Philodemins, in 
Heathens, eſpecially in the Grecian games; above all, two particulars ; concerning the Power ſuppoſed in 
the importance of the Helleniſtical dialef, into which the Jew, over his own Freedome ; the no-power 
© over a man's own life. Together with a brief Reply 
manner be happened to take in all the difficulties of to dr Soba Goodwin's Tegel AA as far as con- 
that ſacred book): he began to conſider that it might * cerns Dr Hammond Lond. 1650, 4to. The per- 
ſon who affumed the name of EztaZus Philodemins, 

immediate care, to write in our vulgar language, and was the author of The Original and End of civil Go- 
wvernment 5 | 

[T] And publiſbed ſeveral pieces.) Particularly 

fore collated ſeveral Greek copies of the New Teſta- ay. 82 pd 4 


tor was not very converſant, and . 
his er in_-ſtudying. the 
than to obtain an &. from 


* 
” 
— 


alludęe to ch 


ng ſome texts 


Lada go Grotius, &c.” Lond. 1653, 4to. 


But Colo - tius, of a'yindication of the Digrefion concerning him 


[U] Particularly 


(u) Fell, P» 53 
2 


(18) See Fell, 
Pe 31 54+ 


2524 


(#) 


6, 6 


| (a) Fell, p. 73, 
76, 78. 


7 5. 


* 5. 64, 


H A M M O N 5. 


he bad received a kind invitation. Here He ſpent the femainder of his days. 1a 16 Ft, 
when King Charles the Second came into thoſe parts, he waited upon him, and received 


2 letter from his own hand, of great impottance, to fatisfy 
his adherence to the Religion of the Church bf nm om His Majefty's defeat, and rhe 


ſubſequent perſecution that fell upon the getierous maſtet of the family in which he was 
entertained, greatly diſconcerted his mind. But his grief was much alleviated by the 
King's deliverance and wonderful efcape (w). And, as foon ts he could compoſe his 


thoughts, he purſued his ſtodies with amazing diligence. For in 1653 he 
great work on the New Teſtament; and after that went on applying antidotes to the di- 
ſtempers of the Church and State, and oppoſing thofe monſtrous, ill-grounded, and ab- 
ford renets, which were daily broached under the name of Religion: particularly thoſe of 
the Anabaptiſts, and other Enthuffaſts VJ. Popery, which alfo was lifting up its head, 
through the ufurper's connivance or encouragement, and by taking advantage of our un- 
happy troubles and diviſions, received due correction from his maſterly hand [J. And, 
though the loſs of all his preferments had- in a great meaſure deprived him of the means 
of exerting his favourite virtue of Charity [A], yet he exerciſed it to the utmoſt of his 
power, eſpecially towards the loyal exiles [7]. Alſo he formed at the ſame time this ge- 
nerous defign, namely, to preſerve the future being of the Church of England, which was 
in danger of being utterly deſtroyed by the cruel interdict of January 1655 (x) [Z J. But 
theſe deſigns did not divert him from his further endeavours to improve and benefit the 
world by his learning: ſince he undertook a Paraphraſe and Commentary on all the books 
of the Old Teſtament; of which he publiſhed the Pſalms, and went through a third part 

of 


his loyal ſubjects concerning 


A Schiſme. Lond. 16567 ft. XXXI. P 


(] Particularly thoſe of the Anabaptiſts and other 
Enthufiafts.) Of this kind were, XXI. A Letter of 
* Reſolution to fix Queries of preſent uſe in the Church 
* of England, viz. 1. Of the way of reſolving Con- 
* troverfies, which are not clearly ſtated and refolved 
in the Scriptures. 2. Of marrying the wiſe's ſiſter. 
* 3. Of Polygamy and Divorces. 4. Of the baptiſm 
* of infants. 5. Of impoſition of hands for ordination. 
6. Of the obſervation of Chriſtmas-day, and other 


© Feſtivals of the Church.“ Lond. 1653, 8vo. XXII. 


* An Account of Mr Cawdry's triplex diatribe, con- 
* cerning Superſtition, Wil-wotſhip, and Chriſtmaſs- 
« feftivall.” Lond. 1654, 4to. XXIII. © Of Funda- 
© mentals in a notion referring to practice.“ Lond. 
1654, 12mo, XXIV. The Baptifing of Infants re- 
viewed and defended from the Exceptions of Mr 


© Tombes, in the three laſt chapters of his book enti- 


© tuled* Anti- pædo-baptiſn. Lond. 1655, 4to. XXV. 

with his fullneſs of habitual Grace, in reply to the 
author of a book entit. A mixture of Scholaftical 
Divinity, &c. by Henry Jeanes.“ Lond. 1656, 4to. 
XXVI. The grounds of Uniformity from 1 Cor. xiv. 
40, vindieated from Mr Henry Jeanes's Exceptions 
7 in one 


paſſage in the View of the Direttory. Lond. 
16 75 4to. BT "oe ; n JD 204 
| ts J Popery—alſo received due correction 


from bis naſterly Band.] For, (befides his two pieces 


aàgainſt the Romaniſts mentioned above under note [O! 


No. 7, 8.) he publiſhed againſt them, XXVII. An 


Appendix, or Anſwer, to what was returned by the 


- © Apologiſt.” | Lond. 1650, 4to. That Apologiſt was 
„the author of, 4 Treatiſe apologetical touching the 
is infallibility of the: Chnrch Catholic, bc.” in anſwer 
to Lord Falkland. XXVIII. Of Schiſm: or, a Pe- 
"©, fence of the Church of England, againſt the Ex- 
ceptions of the Romaniſts.“ 

{John Serjeant put out an anſwer to it. XXIX. A 
Reply to the Catholick' Gentleman'® Anſwer to the 


to is annexed, An Aceoant of H- T. Kis A 3 


* 


. © Abbot of Bangor's Anſwer to ine, 


_ remittances to 


Lond. 1654, 12mo. 


Appendix place, or at any private metting of ah 

to his Manual of Controverſies, concerning* the | than thoſe of his own family ; nor at 2, 
or the Lord's Supper, or marry. | 

165 4, 4to. "XXX. '* The Diſarnier's Dexterities ex - Ae 'or the forms © 


White, and Richworth or Ruſhworth.] XXXIV. 


Ar <Anfevar, or a Brief Account of one Suggeſtion 


of the Romanik againſt the Diſpatcher diſpatched.” 


Lond. 1660, 4to. | 
LA] Aud, though thi loſs of all his preferments had 


in a great meaſure deprived him of the means of exerting 


his favourite virtue of Charity.) At the time of his 


flight from Penſhurſt, his whole fortune was bare 

three hundred. pounds. But, by the ſale of a leaſe left 
him for his portion from his father, and the aſſiſtance 
of his Canonry of Chriſt-charch, he raiſed it to near a 
thouſand, notwithſtanding all his laviſh charities. The 
only other way of income he had, was the buying of 
leaſes for years, and the printing of his books ; from 
the latter of which, when all charges were deduQed, 
very little came into his pocket. And yet he grew 
rich in ſpight of all his liberality, as Dr Fell expreſſes 


| it. being worth at the time of his death about 1500 1. 
© The degrees of ardency in Chriſt's Prayer, reconciled ( | | | 


=_— TO 

[T] Tet he exerciſed it te the utmoſt of his power, 
eſpecially towand' the loyal exiles.] The reader may ſee 
an account of his great and very numerous charities, (too 
many to come within the compaſs of this note) in his 


publiſhed his 


(19) Fell, p, 
144—148, 


life written by Dr Fell (20) : and, among the reſt, his (20) Fram t | 


the 


by the cruel interdict of January 1655.) This inter- 
dict, or declaration, injoyned, that after the firſt day of 
January 1655, no perſons ſhould 


| ello College, or School-maiter ; nor 
permit any of their children to be taught by fuch. And 


that no perſon who had been ſequeſtered, or ej 


out of any benefice, college, or ſchool, 
er e aid firſt day of, 
.* moſt material} parts of the booke of Schiſme. Where · either public or private 


January, keep any ſchool 
nor preach in any ublic 
Ons 


ans, or ufE'the 


any 
f 
2 


keep in their houſes 
or families, as Chaplains or — for the cha 
cation df their children, any ſequeſtered or ejected. Mi- 

niſter, Fellow of a College, 


les dige 


the Royal exiles, though it was declared 236 to 165, 
high-treaſon. The perſon intruſted. with theſe was di- 
covered to Oliver, Cromwel!, -who notwithſtanding 

Doctor eſcape without puniſhment (21). © (31) Fell, 5. 
LZ] Which was in danger of being utterly deflroged 77. 78. 


22) See J. Wal- 


1 . 
' © amined; | In a ſecond defence of the Neatiſe of in contained (22). As the ancient ffock of 7 622) f 
were by this edict in a manner rendered uſeleſs, Ad ker'z Suffering, 
Kc. as above, 
Part i. p. ye, 


arewneſts Ec. 


HA diſcoufſe of Hereſy in deſence of our Church a- the Church was at beft but a ſet of ancient p 
gainſt the Romaniſt.” Lond. 1656, gv XXXII. haf & it 
: © Reply to ſome paſſages of the Reviewer, in his late * — De Hamimon 
othet-par- nary of youth trained up in piety and learn 
_ 4, tirofars.* „ Lond? 1657, d. XX XIII The the ſober keene Bie of | 
Diſpatrher difpatched = Or, an Examination. ef the“ of England 
- © Romaniſts rejoyndef to the Replies of De H. being a ployed in 


- © Book: of Schiſme, concerning bis- charge of Cotrup 
- © tions in tha primitive Chureh, and ſome 


» {6 


+ haſtening to their graves; who m 


The 


a ſew y 
perſ6ns-m. our two 


: Flag in chirge” to thoſe whon\ he em- 
* oo to ſeek our fuel us 


third Defence of the Treatiſe of Schiſme, wherein is * were piouſly inclined, and to prefer that qualification 
8, 4 


_ * inſerted a view of their poſſeſſion and oral Tradition 


© before unſanAtified good parts," adding this as a Cer- 


and Scobell's 


in 
d projected, by penfions to Bot- ledion, p. 346. 
ee en 


in the way of M. White.“ Lond; 1659, 4. [This tain maxim, * That exem lary virtue mult reſtore the 
- is moſt: particularly levelled againſt D; Holden; TI. Church z ).. OTE (23) Fell, p- 
; . : en D687 ERS 28 Dome] " | [AA. 77. 


* 


* [1 1 ” * 
1 * * ng 1 
% = 


buſineſs, but unwillingly retaining the contexture and punctualities of words, 


** 45 F x N * "_ 
* „ I'S * \ * * PI 


* ” * n+ * * . G * * * N * 
. * — 0 7 \ 
- 1 4 V 

; , . 


bf the book of Proverbs [4 4]. His want of healch only hindered him from proceeding 
further. For, that ſtrength of body, which before had attended his indefatigable-mind, 
beginning to fail him about the year 16454, he was ſeized by thoſe four tormenting diſtem- 
pers, each of which hath been judged a competent tryal of human patience, namely, the 
ftone, the gout, the colick, and the cramp; the laſt of which was as painful as any of the 
other (y). But the ſtone put an end to his valuable life. For, while King Chacles-the 
Second was deſigning him for the biſhopric of Worceſter, and he was preparing to go to 
London, whither he had been invited by the moſt eminent divines, he was ſeized with a 
ſharp fit of the ſtone [B B] on the 4th of April, of which he died the 25th of the ſame 
month, in the 55th year of his age. The next day he was decently buried in the neigh- 
bouring church of Hampton-Lovet, with the office and rites of the Church of England; 
his body, in token of reſpect, being borne to the grave by clergymen (2). Dr Hammond 
was a very handſome man; his ſtature being of juſt height, and all proportionate dimen- 
fions ; his complexion clear and florid ; his eye quick [C C] and ſprightly; and his face car: 
ried dignity and attractives in it, being ſcarce ever clouded with a frown, or ſo much as 
darkened by reſervedneſs. H's conſtitution was ſtrong ; patient of cold [D D], and of 
the greateſt labour, and ſevereſt hardſhips. As to the faculties of his mind; his judgment 
was found, clear, and diſcerning his invention fruitful, nay.inexhauſtible, whence pro- 
ceeded his great facility in compoſing [E E], and that copiouſneſsghor rather in ſome re- 
ſpects blamcable exuberance, which appears in his writings [FF]. His memory was a ſign 
of his good judgment, that is, it was ſerviceable but not officious; faithful to things and 
With re- 
gard to his moral conduct, he was moſt exemplary for charity [G GI, temperance [H H], 
chaſtity, and all ſocial virtues [[7]. He was likewiſe a man of uncomman diligence 


and 


4 


4623 


(9) Fell; . 72s 


$3. 


(2) Fell, ps 
209-—236, 


4 4] Of which be publiſhed the Pſalms, and went 
through a third part of the book of Proverbs.) He 
_ publiſhed, XXXIV. his Paraphraſe and Annotations 
on the book of Pſalms.” Lond. 1659, fol. And 
XXXV. The © Paraphraſe and Annotations on the ten 
* firſt Chapters of the Proverbs, which he lived to 
_ were publiſhed after his deceaſe. Lond. 1683, 


{B B] He was ſeized with a ſharp fit of the ſtone.] 
Namely, on the 4th of April ; with thoſe ſymptoms 
that are uſual in ſuch caſes; which yet upon the 
voidance of a ftone ceaſed for that time. However, 
on the 8th of the ſame month it returned again with 
ane violence : and, though after two days the pain 

creaſed, the ſuppreſſion of urine yet continued, with 
frequent vomitings, and a diſtention of the whole body, 
and likewiſe ſhortneſs of breath upon every little mo- 
tion. At length, it turned to a violent bleeding at the 
nole, which put an end to his life (24). 


(14) _ 2 | 
$13, d [[C] His eye guick.] His fight was quick to an un- 
N nſual degree ; inſomuch that if by chance he ſaw a 


not of men, a flock of ſheep, or herd of cattle, be- 
ing engaged in diſcourſe, and not at all thinking of it, 
the would involantarily caſt up their number, which 


others after long delays could hardly reckon. His ear 
aan accurate and tuned to his harmonious ſoul, fo 
_ ',, - 2hatihaving/never! learned to ſing by book or ſtudy, he 

WE bus er n 
DdDarpfſcon or theorbo; and frequently did fo in his 
mai vigufbus years after the toyl and labour of the 
„adap, and before the remaining ſtudies of the night 
25) Fell, p. 


( 
$7, 88. Patient of cold.) Inſomuch that for the moſt 


5 aflyanzage of a fire, than to.look upon it, at a diſtance 
(26) Fell, p. 87. 2 90 Mi 81 ET: ; a 
= . TEE] Whence proceeded his great facility in com- 
_ 7 He diſpatehed — with ineredible 
5 ſmiſtnukſs, uſually compoſing faſter than his amanuenſis, 
_ © -- \ ghpugh g yay.dextrous perſon, could tranſcribe after 
ee f duration: preſenb uſe concerning Epiſ- 
won up after teh of the clock at night in 
ber; who profeſſed; that (fitting by all 


'nar'that he took off pen from 
bad done; and the very next morning, it 


have no premeditation or ſecond thoughts, he 
by the 


— . 
- 
b 9 
. 


14 pages in 4to. 3 
printed cloſe and 


mall. being that very night after ſupper employ 


14 ” - 
* 

94 

30 72 


leid « Biſhop:: On sat 4k. 80 likewiſe he began his 


2 traſt, of ca Aua at eleven, at night,. and finiſhed it be- 
— ge —_— fi 
oy thipg with him, but. moſt cuſtomary ; five 
2 — dis ocher diverſious, been ſundry 
timep his one day's; work aiding wi ſo-much of the 
6 (a0) 2 1 botrowed from fleep and ſupper 
» . * Ap. of 5 ' I, on? F 


ater fon nm ogy oY 


Bi 


rm” his part of many things to a 


1 D D 
pack Cd i in the fierceſt cold, he took no other 


Nor was this a peculiar or ex- 


[FF] And that copiouſneſs, or rather in ſome re- 
ſpe4s blameable exuberance, which appears in his writ- 
ings.) This defect is acknowledged by the writer of 
his life, the learned Dr Fell, who calls it, The beſt 
kind of defeR ; the tide and torrent of his matter be- 
ing not eaſily confined by periods; whereby his ſtyle; 
though round and comprehenfive, was incumbred 
ſometimes by Parentheſes, and became difficult to vul- 
gar underſtandings : but (adds he) by the uſe of writ- 
ing, and his deſire to accommodate himſelf to all capa- 
cities, he in his latter years maſtered that defeR : ſo as 
to deſerve from King Charles I. this character and te- 
ſtimony, That he was the moſt natural orator he 
ever heard (29).” This fault was plainly owing to his (29) 
overhaſtineſs in compoſing, and the not allowing him- 
ſelf time to arrange his thoughts in neat, ſhort, and 
clear periods; a method indeed not very common in 
his time, and chiefly brought in after the Reftora- 
[ ] He was moſt exemplary for charity.) As Dr 
Fell expreſſes it (30), * Miſery and want, wherever he (39) P. 138, 13 
met with them, ſufficiently endeared the object. His 
alms was as exuberant as his, love ; and in calamities, 
he never was a ſtranger to the exigence, whatever he 
might be to the man that ſuffered,” To this beneficenc 
diſpoſition he devoted the tenth of all his income; 
wherein he was ſo ſtrictly punctual, that commonly the 
firſt thing he did was to compute and ſeparate the poor 
man's ſhare. To this he added every week five ſhil- 
lings. Over and above which, he compleated the de- 
votions of his weekly faſt, by adding twenty ſhillings 
to the poor man's heap.” For inſtances of his charity, 
ſee his life by Dr Fell (31). 

[HH] Temperance.) His diet was of the plaineſt 
meats. Sauces he ſcarce ever taſted of, but often ex- 
preſſed his wonder, How rational creatures ſhould eat 
* for any thing but health, fince he that did eat or 
* drink that which might cauſe a fit of the ſtone or 
« gout, though a year after, unmanned himſelf, and 
© acted as a beaſt.” Therefore, in the time of his full 
health, he ſeldom did eat or drink more than once in 
24 hours, and ſome fruit towards night; and two 


I r. 9 


* 


(21) P. 157, U. 


days in every week, and in Lent and week three 
days, he eat but once in thirty - fix. His temperance 


in ſleep reſembled that of his meats, midnight being 

the uſual time of his going to reſt, and four or ſive, TIT 

very rarely fix, the hour of hi reliog (38) © (32) Fell, p. 
[III And all facial wirtues.] was, in particu- 106, 107, 1164 

lar, a paſſionate lover of friendſhip ; which, in his | 

opinion, was the next ſacred thing unto. religion. 

Therefore he reflected with com on the 1gno- 

rance of thoſe, who were ſtrangers to it, ſaying that 

* fuch-muſt lead a pitiful infpic derb john Ae life.” 

Upon thisground,he n to reconimond and 

propagite friendſhip ; and profeſſed, that © he | 

* ſuch way of enjoying any thing as by reflexion from | 

el. es 


+ < 
& 
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(a) Fell, p. 117, 
112, &c, 


(8). Wood Ath. 


ut ſupra, col. 
6. 


(e) Hift. of his 
own Time, edit. 
1724 p · 177. 


(33) Id, p. 122, 
123, 125, 131 


2 


induſtry, abhorring floth and idleneſs (a) [KK]. And, to conclude his character 


with what A. Wood and Biſhop Burnet have ſaid of him; Great were his natural 


« abilities, greater his acquired; and in the whole circle of arts he was moſt accurate; 


He was alſo eloquent in the tongues, exact in antient and modern writers, well verſed 
in Philoſophy, and better in Philology, moſt learned in School- Divinity, and a great 


© maſter in Church- Antiquity (5). 
« ſpeakable loſs to the Church. 


* His death, faith Biſhop Burnet (c), was an un- 
For, as he was a man of great learning, and of moſt 


* eminent merit, he having been the perſon that during the bad times had maintained 
the cauſe of the Church in a very ſingular manner; ſo he was a very moderate man in 


his temper, though with a high principle, and probably he would have fallen 
* counſels. He was alſo much ſet on reforming abuſes, and for raiſing in 


y healirg 
clergy a 


due ſenſe of the obligations they lay under.” Beſides his ſeveral pieces abovementioned, 


fome were publiſhed after his deceaſe [L L]: 


and his amanuenſis, the learned Mr William 


Fulman, collected them together into four volumes folio in 1684. 


. 


was the readieſt way to make him ſo. The prin- 
cipal thing he contracted for in friendſhip, was a free 
uſe of mutual admonition ; and he uſed to ſay, that he 
delighted to be love, n reverenced (33). 

[XX] H. was likewiſ® a man ef uncommon dili- 
gence and induſtry.) He not only avoidedy but bore a 
perfect hate, and emed to have a forcible antipathy 
to idleneſs, and ſcarcely recomended any thing in his 
advices with that concern and vigour, as, to be furniſhed 
always with ſomewhat to do. This he propoſed as the 
beſt expedient for innocence and pleaſure ; aſſuring, 
that No burthen is more heavy, or temptation more 


dangerous, than to have time lye on ones hand; the 


* idle man's brain being not only (as he worded it) 
©. the devil's ſhop, but his kingdom too, a model of, 
* and appendage to, hell, a place given up to torment 
and miſchief.* Beſides thoſe portions of time which 
the neceſſities of nature and of civil life extorted from 
him, there was not a minute of the day which he left 
vacant, When he walked abroad; which he did not 
ſo much to recreate himſelf as to obey the preſcriptions 
of his phyfician, he never failed to take a book with 


him. and read all the while: and in his Chamber alſo 


($4) Id. p. 111, 
112. 


are further proofs of his very great induſtry. 


the 


* Clarendon's 
Eft. of the Rebel- 
lion, Vol. I. p. 
204. firſt edit. in 
fol. Whitlocke 
ſays, of the an- 
tienteſt extraction 


in Buckingham- 


ire. Memorials 
* of the Engliſþ 
Aﬀairs, p. 70. 
1732. in fol. 


(2) Ath. Oton. 
Vol. H. col. 31. 
& Faſti, col. $8 
and go. 
(2) Clarendon a 
14. of the R- 
bellion, &c. Vol. 
III. Po 60. firſt. 


edit, 1704. fol. 


of Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchinbroke in Hunting 


he had one lay conſtantly open, out of which his ſer- 
vant read to him while he was dreſſing and undrefling ; 
by which one piece of huſbandry, in a ſhort time he 
diſpatched ſeveral confiderable volumes (34). 
following obſervations of the learned author of his life, 
He 
that ſhall conſider his laborious way, immerſt in almoſt 
Infinite quotations, to which the turning over books 
and conſulting ſeveral editions was abſolutely needfbl ; 
his obligation to read not only claffick authors, but the 
more recent abortions of the preſs, wherein he proved 
frequently concerned ; his peruſal of the writings of 
his friends and ſtrangers, defigned for the preſs ; his re- 
views of his own works, and correcting them with his 
own hand ſheet by ſheet as they were printed, which 
he did to all his later tracts; his receptions of viſits, 
whether of civility, or for reſolution of conſcience, or 
information in points of difficulty, which were nume- 
rous and great devourers of his time ; his agency for 
men of quality, providing them ſchoolmaſters for their 
children, and chaplains in their houſes, in which af- 


The 


fair he had ſet up a kind of office; his general correſ- 


pondencies by letter, whereof ſome coſt him 10, others 
20, zo, 40, nay 60 ſheets of paper, and ever took up 
two days of the week entirely ; the time exhauſted by 
his ſickneſſes; his conſtant preaching, and inſtru 

the family where he was; and, amidf all, his ſure re- 
turns of prayer : all theſe, were ſufficient proofs of a 
moſt uncommon diligence (35). 

(LE] Some were publiſhed after his deceaſe.) 
Namely, XXXVI. Prayers of interceſſion for their 
* uſe who mourn in ſecret for the publick calamities of 
this nation, with an anniverſary prayer for the zoth 
* of January, &c.“ Lond. 1659, 8vo (36). XXXVII. 
* Xepis Y Eipnyvy 3 Or, a pacific Diſcourſe of God's 
Grace and Decrees; in a letter of full accordance 
* written to the Reverend and moſt learned Dr Sander- 
* ſon. To which are annexed the ExtraQts of three 
Letters concerning God's Preſcience reconciled with 
Liberty and Contingency* Lond. 1660, 8vo. 
XXXVIII. His laſt words; being two prayers for the 


(35) Felt. p. 32, 
93, 94 


(36) See Biſhop 
Kennet's Reg. 
p. 38. 


peaceful re · ſettlement of this Church and State. 


XXXIX. The daily Pradice of Piety: With devo- 
tions and Prayers in time of Captivity. Lond. 1660, 
8vo. XL. Spiritual Sacrifice : Or, Devotions and 
Prayers, &c. 
vice to the Convocation, with directions to the Laity 
* how to prolong their happineſs.” Cambr. 1661, 
Publiſhed by Tho. Smith, of Chriſt-college in Cam- 


XLI. A ſolemn Petition and Ad- 


bridge. XLII. De Confirmatione froe benedifione poſt 


baptiſmum ſolenni, per impoſfitionem manuum Epiſcopi 
celebrata, commentarius, ex ſententia Eccle An %. 
cane, Lond. 1661, 8vo. XLIII. Several 
* mons.* Lond. 1664, fol. They are in number 31, 
and ſome of them had been publiſhed before. XLIV. 
Of Hell-Torments : Or, an Aſſertion of the Exiſtence 
and Duration of Hell-Torments, &c.“ Ox. 1664, 
12mo. XLV. An Accordance of St Paul with St 
James in the great point of Faith and Works. On. 
1665, 8vo. XLVI. Anſwer to Mr Richard Smith's 
Letter concerning the Senſe of that Article in the 
© Creed, He deſcended into Hell: Dated April, 
* 1659.* Lond. 1684, 8vo (37). XLVH. Nine- 
teen Letters of his were publiſhed by Fr. Peck, M. A. 
in 1739. 22 ' . .'S 


HAMPDEN [Joan], Eſq; of Hamden in Buckinghamſhire, frequently diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Patriot Hampden, was a gentleman of a fair eſtate and good'extrac- 


tion ®, and couſin- 


german to Oliver Cromwell [ 4]. 


1594, and at the age of fifteen ſent from ſchool to Oxford in 1609, where he was admitted 


moved to the Inns o 


poſition he indulged to himſelf all the freedom in 
were uſed by men of the moſt jolly converſation. | 
Charles the Firſt he obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons [BI and having allo'a f. 22 


John 
hter 


4 LS Oliver Cromwell.) His fat e 
n Eſq; married — 9 


donſhite, Grandfather ta the Protector, who tis ſai 
was adviſed by this kin while alive (1), and al- 
ways adored his memory after his death (21. 


1625-6.] 80 that Mr Hampden was 


EI This Parliament met at fatal, Feb. 7 


x 


©1154 


thirty, a proper age © has been ſometimes terkackel, 


He was born in London in-the year 


(37) This se- 
count is partly 
taken from the 


and partly from 


(a) Ath. Ox. 


a Commoner of Magdalen- college; but leaving the univerſity without any degree, he re- Si Philip Was 
f Court, where he made a conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the gp. 

Law (a). With this, the ordinary education of a gentleman, he went to refide upon' his had greet know 
eſtate at Hamden ; ſetting out at firſt in the jovial way ſuitable to his years. In that dif- . 

ſports and exerciſes and company which the Law. Mem. 
In the ſecond parliament of King K. Chr i. 


Os * 
1 
* + „ 


for putting off the man of pleaſure bow on the 
man of bufineſs 3 the ſeeds of that ambition { robe 


which perſons of the higheſt rank and fuireſt opporth- 
nities, fink into ſome 


degree of diſvalue) 


inging up in all 
4 e Mr 


tlocke obſerves, that it ] 
Mr pden's afefion 10 public liberty and apyldnſe 3 
ia 


HAMPDEN 
place there ia che two ſucereding parliaments, he quitted his pleaſures, and turned his 


mind 10 publio buſineſs; wherein fiding with the party againſt the Court, he took up a 
* reſerved 'and prec 
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ifs! behaviour, living with extraordinary ſobriety and ſtrictneſs; but ſtill 
per ſerved The naturul cheerfulnefs and affability of his remper (4). It ſeems to be about ene de 
this time that, changing alſo his condition, he married Sarah, ſecond daughter of Thomas 


(% Clarendon's 
Hiſt. of che Re- 
del ion, &c. Vol. 


was poſſeſſed 
I. p. 14% and Foley, Eſq; great · grand- father to the firſt Lord Foley, and widow of Eſſex Knightley, with he mat 
7e, e Es of Famellcy in Northamptonſhire (e), Hitherto Mc Ham r 


the moſt abſolute 
faculties to go- 
vern the people, 


Rabe figire in che public. For though he concurred. in the proſecution againſt the Duke 
of Buckingham, and ſuffered among many others for refuſing to comply with the loan (4) 


= (c) Peerage of 
England, Vol. 


IV. p. 286. in 1626; yet his name is not among thoſe who were pricked for Sheriffs, in order to 3 | 
Lond, ga. prevent their election in the enſuing parliament z nor was he any of thoſe who were com- Ibid. p. 205. 
4 vor VO, Fen | f 


mitted to che Tower in 1.625 for ,a.riatous- proceeding in the Houſe of Commons, while 
(d) N er che was read. that aubvever Pould bring in innovations in religion, Ic. ſhould 
Noo: edt, 1733: Herder e enemies to the kingdom. But in the year 1636 he became univerſally known, 


lol. by a folem Vtryat at the King's Bench, on bis. refuſal to pay the ſhip-money { D]. He be- 
Wees WAX ae temper and modeſty in this ſuit, and obtained more advantage and 
Cregit by. loſiag it, than the King did of ſervice by gaining it (e) [ZE]. From this time 
he ibn grew to be one of the moſt popular men in the nation (f), and a principal leading 


(g) He was te- 
turned for his 
covnty both in 
this and the ſhort 
parliament pre- 
ceding. 


(b) Theſe are, 
Raſhworth, 


(e) Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, 


member it the Long Partianient (g): fo that bis actions aud conduct became the ſubject Whiclocke, ad 
Vol. 1. p 53 
ubi ſupta. 


rendon. 
11. 0 af 1 | 
- CU 1 45 MUTIGE! 84 Fe 4. 354.4 ; more 
is his country, asbieb [drawing him into action] expoſed 
(3) Memorials of h to many * 
A certain 


Sfficalties and troablet (3. 

the Englih al- [e] He married Mr Knightly's idw. 5 
% Þ- 75 bel. anchor weiteey 'thaty-* Mr Hampden being a perſon of 
— Lend, 1733+ le „ amtimanaretieal” principles, Ne did not ohly ride for 
< ſeveral years; befage the grand tebellion broke out, 
ita Scotland, to keep conutrs with the convenant- 
ing brethren there, but kept his circuits to ſeveral 
+; puritemnical -howfes* in Engtand, particularly to that 
+ of Knightley in Notthamptonſhire, and alſo to that 
of Lord Say, at Broughton near Banbury in Oxford- 
©, ſhire, where there wàs a room anda paſſage thereto, 
\ 77 2 4 which=ttis/\Lordſhip's ſervants were prohibited to 
docnm neus, when the company met.” The ſame au- 
dat ald renes That the party having in theſe and 
£. other ,plec6s'- thelt conncil-chambers atid chief ſpea- 
+; kers ; whictover- ermbrioes were codceived in the 
C couatry, Were afterwards ſhaped in Gray's Inn · lane 
4, near Londen j Where, contifmes he, the under- 
© takes ſot ti Ie of Providence did meet, brought 
f them do puſe, and put them out to nurſe in London 
4:44)-b (We ſhould not have cited an author, whoſe 
.eputation::is nororiouity murdered by his own viru- 
dency, and has Jain 18g rotten in tlie grave of obli- 
ion |; bat only as fome facts are there found, which 
ace not Improbable from other circumftances, in rela- 


SSC 42 


of general hiſtory, to which, therefore we refer the reader (b) [F] 3 and ſhall only (as falling eſpecially w 


a 

had brought his Guſe to be firſt heard and argued, 
with which judgment it was intended the whole right 
* of that matter ſhould be concluded, and all other 
* caſes over-ruled. Yet the Lord Say, continues the 
Earl, would not acquieſce, but preſſed to have 
© his own caſe argued, and was ſollicitous in perſon 
* with all the Judges, both privately at their cham- 
© bers, and publickly in the courts of Weſtminſter, and 
indeed was very grievous to them (8).” The noble 
author has not given his opinion what might be the 
reaſon of this preference ſhewn to Mr Hampden, but 
perhaps it may be found clearly enough in one part of 
the character given of him by his Lordſhip, that he 
was a man of the greateſt addreſs and inſinuation to 
bring any thing to pals which he deſired, of any man of 
that time; and that a great part of this addrefs con- 
| fiſted in his fingular modeſty, humility, and ſubmiſſion. 

This conjecture ſeems to be confirmed by another paſ- 

ſage in the ſame hiſtory, where his Lordſhip giving an 

account of the debates on the grievance of ſhip-money, 

at the beginning of the ſhort ES in April 1640, 2 

obſerves, that Herbert the Sollicitor-General, while 5 

he was ſpeaking in commendation of the King's can- | 

dour in that affair, took occaſion to froke and commend 

Mr Hampden, <who ſat under him, for his great temper 


(8) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, &c. 
ubi ſapra, p. 
145. Vol. I. 


(4) See apiece in- 
titled, Perſecutio 
Undecima, or, the 
Church's Eleventh 
P er ſecut ion, &c. 
chap. vii. p. 103. 


and modeſty in the proſecution of that ſuit (9). (9) Ws 148, 
Lond. 1648. 4to. tion ta the partieular company with whom Mr Hamp - LE] Obtained more advantage and credit by lofing om 
den joined after he left” the jovial courſe, and which 7, &c.] *Tis this fingle tranſaction of his life, which 
alſo..are: of ue to comfirm and muſtrate a remark on firſt procured him the title mentioned in the text, of 
this Change: of his -tife,, made dy Lord Clarendon, Patriot Hampden, and his memory has been very 
whoſe Words are, chat, be retired to a more reſerved . lately embalmed afreſh for it, in an elegant Poem 


dan ebe - foctety.” For which chan 


| ge in his (10), intituled, 4n Elegy written in a Country Church- (ic) Written by 
477 '-" . mans, His [ordhip proceeds to give this as a proof. yard, where the author preſents him in the moſt inte- Mr Gray. The 
* That thoigh they who converſed nearly with him, reſſing view, as follows. | | ninth — 8 it 
found him grewing into a diflike of the eceleſiaſtical 4 _ 
government ef the Church; yet moſt believed it Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid, " 
+ rather a dMflike of ſome churchmen, and of ſome in- | | 


| © Some heart once þ i efti 
| *cnvcucemeints of thein, which he apprehended nt . %, fla, he rod of pes pounds e 
(5) Eig. of the <,didquiet the; pedlic peace tg]. That is (as is evident An 
Rebellion, &c om: l 's charafter of Mr Hampden) that the _ * OrcuaF 818 exiafy the Suing He. WES 
hon; Lin el. Hotter of his. eart was carefully concealed, even from © * * „ 
Re: tho who converſed nearly with him. | * Some village Hampden, that with dauntle/i 
(I He :berame famons by bis trial for refuſing to * breaſt | | 


pay the ſbip-money.} The particulars of this tranſaction 
| ave do well known to be iolarged upon here; it will 
de more 'agreeable to the defign of this undertakin 
ire hy what means Mr Hampden came to obtain 
2c which had been refuſed to ſeveral others. For 
5 inſtance, Mr Richard Chambers, a merchant in Lon - 


* The little tyrant of his fields withflood, 
* Some mute inglorious Milton, here may ref; 


© Some Cromwell, guiltleſs of his country's blood.” 


dod, on hiv refefat to pay this tax, was impriſoned in 
the King's bench; and though upon brin ing bis 
bebe cor pus, he was admitted to bail, yet the fudge 
{Eericeloy} abſolately refuſed in June 1636 to let the 
——— 4 che 


(6) Ruſhworth's 
ollections, Part, 
li. p. 323- firſt 
edit. in fol. 


). A petition was alſo 
ber e ſuwe time by the city of London 
complaining of-it's* Weyjatiry, bot the trial was ftill 
— — mate uſe of to perſuade the 


: city de eompliarice-(7). We are likewiſe affured by 
. * the noblechiflorien, that, © Lord Say did as abſolute! 


- /- +. refult de payment of ſhip- money as Mr Hampden, 
8 the latter by the choice of the King's counſel 
2" VO L. IV. Ne. CC NI. 
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y to the public, by particular inſtances, in the 


LF] Ve refer to the general biflories.} In the note 
to theſe words, Lord Clarendon is diſtinguiſhed above 
the reſt, as the author who has given us many more 
particulars of Mr Hampden's life, than are to be found 
in any of his cotemporary writers, and thoſe too made 
much more intereſſing by a finely animated ſtile. His 
Lay was indeed mot ſenfibly touched by the ef 
ſects of Mr Hampden's addreſs, eſpecially in the caſe 
of his darling Lord Falkland; and has not only ſet 
forth his antagoniſt's merits and demerits, with | 

e of 
his life, but brought the whole together into one view, 
in . of him after his death. The 

2 noble 
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(11) Mr Hamp- 
den was of the 
committee to pre- 
pare the charge 
and manage the 
evidence againſt 
the Earl. 


(12) Memorials, 
&c. p. 41. 
* 


reflection. 


H A M 


P D E N. 


more properly under the deſign of this work) take notice of ſome few particulars concerning 
him, which have been either unfairly and partially repreſented, or elſe left altogether 
untouched by others [G]. After he had, by the advantage of ſome peculiar and extrabr- 


dinary talents [HI, held the chief direction of his party in the Houſe of Commons againſt 


+ 


noble author's fingular talent at drawing characters is 
univerſally acknowledged. Whence this is the moſt en- 


tertaining part of his hiſtory to all readers, and princi- 


pally uſeful ro young ſtudents in this ſcience. In which 
view the charaQter of Mr Hampden deſerves particular 
notice, it being eaſy to make an extract of the ſeveral 
facts as they lie in the hiſtory, which are the proper foun- 
dation for an attempt to form the character, and by 
comparing this, when done, to that of his Lordſhip, 
the difference is ſeen at once, and eaſily noted for im- 
provement. | 


[G] Particulars partially repreſented or untouched.] 


The fact ſuggeſted above to be partially repreſented, 
is to be found under our author's article in the General 
Dictionary, in the remark [BI, to theſe words, Before 
this trial [of the Earl of 8 rd} (11), there was ſaid 


to be a propoſal for veſtoring the Earl to his former fa- 
weur and honour, on condition that his Majefly would 


promote Mr Hampden, to be Tutor to the Prince, and 
other eminent oppoſers of the Court, to the moſt conſider. 
able poſts. In ſupport of this, only Mr Whitlocke is 
cited (12), without mentioning Lord Clarendon's ac- 


count of this matter, or ſo much as referring to it, 


which at leaſt might fairly be expected. For though 
indeed with regard to Mr Hampden, the difference be- 
tween the two accounts is not material, yet in reſpect 
to the King there is an eſſential difference. For in- 
ftance, Mr Whitlocke concludes his account with this 
But whether upon the King's alteration of 
* his mind, or by what other means is uncertain, theſe 
* things were not effected; and the great men baſfied 
© thereby, became the more incenſed and violent againſt 
© the Earl, joining with the Scots Commiſſioners, who 
were implacable againſt him.” Here the reader is 
put into the road of aſſigning the worft cauſe for this 


change of his' Majeſty's mind, eſpecially when he con- 
ſiders how often he was afterwards charged by theſe 


ons with breach of promiſe. But all juſt grounds 


for ſuch an injurious infinuation are taken away by the 


(143) Hift. of the 
Civil Wars, Vol. 
| I. p · 166, 167, 

168, 169. folio 
edition. | 


following account, which Lord Clarendon gives of this 
tranſaction (13). * From the time, ſays he, that there 
vas no more fear of the Archbiſhop, nor the Lord 
© Depaty of Ireland, nor of any particular men, who 
s were like to ſucceed them in favour, all who had 
© been active in the Court, or in any ſervice for the 
King being totally diſpirited, and moſt of them to 
de diſpoſed to any ill offices againſt him. The great 
« patriots thought they might be able to do their coun- 
© try better ſervice, if they got the places and prefer- 
ments of the Court for themſelves, and ſo prevent 


the evil counſels which had been uſed to ſpring from 


* thence ; for which purpoſe they had a faſt friend in 
* the Marquis of Hamilton, .who could put ſuch an 
affair into agitation, &c." His Lordſhip afterwards 
mentions the particular perſons to be promoted, the 
ſame with Mr Whitlocke, only Mr Hampden is omit- 
ted here, being taken notice of preſently, and pro- 
ceeds. * Thus far the intrigue for preferments was 
entirely complied with, and it is great pity it was not 


fully executed, that ſo the King might have had 


* ſome able men to have adviſed and aſſiſted him, 
© which probably theſe very men would have none, after 
© they had been ſo thoroughly engaged; whereas the 
King had none left about him in any immediate truſt 
in buſineſs (for I ſpeak not of the Duke of Richmond, 
and ſome very few men more about his perſon, who 
always behaved themſelves honourably) who did not 
either betray, or fink under the weight or reproach of 
it. But the Earl of Bedford was reſolved, that he 
would not enter into the Treaſury, till the revenue 
was in ſome degree ſettled ; at leaft, the bill for 
tonnage and roundage paſſed, with all decent cir- 
cumſtances, and for life; which both he and Mr 
Pym did very heartily labour to effect, and had in 
their thoughts many good expedients by which they 
intended to raiſe the revenue of the Crown, and none 
of them were very ſollicitous to take their prefer- 
ments, before other accommodations were provided 
for ſome of the reſt of their chief companions, who 
would be neither ſo well pleaſed with their ſo haſty 
* advancement before them, nor ſo ſubmiſſive in it 
after, to follow their diQates. Hampden was a man 
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to make no 


the 


* 


they could not leave unprovided for, and therefore 
there were ſeveral deſigns, and very far driven, for 
the ſatisfaction and promotion of him, and Eſſex, 
Kimbolton, and others; though not 16 fully con- 
cluded as thoſe abovementioned. For the King's 
great end was by theſe compliances to {ave the life of 
the Earl of Strafford, and to preſerve the Church 


danger of his life : and there were few of the perſons 
mentianed before, who thought their preferments 
would do them much good, it the Earl was ſuffered 
to live : but in that of the Church, thę major pare 
even of thoſe perſons would have been willing to have 
ſatisfied the King, the rather, becauſe they Bad bo 
reaſon to think the two houſes, or indeed either of 
them, could have 1 to have purſued the 
contrary. And ſo the continued enraged vio- 
lence in the proſecution of the Earl of Strafford, 
made the King well contented (as other reaſons pre- 
* vailed with other perſons) that the putting theſe pro- 
* motions. in practice, ſhould be for'a time ſuſpended: 
By this account the noble author ſeems to be well aware 
how much, and how unjuftly his Majeſty either had 
been or would be cenſured in this proceeding, and 
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therefore thought it neceſſary to ſhew the world clearly, 


that it was not indeed ſo much the King's fault as it 
was his misfortune to have the ſcheme of the promo- 
tions fruſtrated. Py, a 
The particulars hinted above as untouched by any of 
the hiſtorians, relate firſt to the report about the City 
of London in the beginning of 1643, that the Earl of 
Eſſex was to reſign his poſt of General, and to be ſac- 


from ruin; for no-body thought the Archbiſhop in 


ceeded therein by Mr Hampden (14), and the truth of (14) Wood, Ath, 
the report ſeems probable enough. His firſt reſolution Ox. Vol. II. 


influence and authority he had in the army, and: his 
perſonal courage, both ſufficiently manifeſted in the ac · 
tion of Chalgrove-Field, mentioned in the text, ſuit 
very well with ſuch a deſign. - But the fame action 
ſhews, that his courage was not ſufficiently tempered ; 
he was hot and raſh, and the fatal conſequence of that 
raſhneſs, to which he fell a ſacrifice, clearly demon- 


ſtrates him not ſo fit ſor a General's. command. Au- 
other remark which has eſcaped all the writers who 
mention him, reſpects the conſequence of his loſs. g 


the Parliament. Lord Clarendon indeed touches upon 


peace with the King, as well as the great 30. 
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that conſequence to both fides in general, as follows. - 


© But that which would have been looked upon as a con- 
* fiderable recompence for a defeat, could not but be 
* thougbt a great addition to the victory, which was 
* the death of Mr Hampden, to as great a conflernatien 
© of all that party, as if their whole army had been de- 
s feated or cut off (15).” The greatneſs of the conſterna- 
tion is ſtrongly marked in theſe words, but the particu- 
lar effects of that conſternation are not produced. Howe- 
ver, when a little below, in the ſame hiſtory, we read of 
Sir Will. Waller's defeat at Roundway Down near the 
Devizes in Wiltſhire on one fide, and of the Queen's 
ſafe arrival at Oxiord with the forces from France on 
the other ſide, and both theſe events attributed to the 
Earl of Eſſex, who ſuffered a ſtrong 
march out of that garriſon, by which means the de- 
ſtruction of the former was effected; and gave no kind 
of hindrance to her Majeſty's march into it; but /pext 
his time between Tame and Ailſbury about ten miles from 
Oxford, without any ation after that ſtirmiſb imawhich 
(they are his Lordſhip's words) Mr Hampden was flain 
(16). Surely it will be thought no injury to the noble 
author, if we preſume his intention; in theſe laſt words 
was to ſuggeſt, that this change, which brought a bet- 
ter face upon the King's affairs, than they had ap- 
peared with fince the beginning of the war, was owing 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, to that conſternation into 
which the Earl of Efſex's army was thrown by Mr 
Hampden's death, and which had rendered the whole 
corps diſcreet, or if you wall diſpirited. OFT 
H] Some peculiar and extraordinary talent,] What 


theſe are may be fully ſeen in his character drawn by 


Lord Clarendon in the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c 
(17), to which therefore we ſend the reader for the rea- 
ſon mentioned in the text, and ſhall ſpend this remark 
agreeable to the plan of the proceeding, in taking 

notice 


(15) Hit. of the 


Rebellion, p. 
204. Vol. II. 
ubi ſupra. 


party of horſe to 


(16) Ibid. p. 224+ 
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the King, he took up arms in the ſame cauſe, and was one of the firſt who dpeabd of 
war by an action (though without ſucceſs) at a place called Brill, a garriſon of the King's 
upon the edge of Buckinghamſhire (i), about five miles from Oxford. He took the d) Hitt. of the 


2529 


bellion, &c. 


command of a regiment of foot under the Earl of Eſſex, and had he lived, would proba- Vol. It. f. 128. 


bly have been ſoon raiſed to the poſt of a General (c). Always behaving with a military. 
bravery in the Field, equal to the civil intrepidity which he had ſhe wn in the .Houſe., But haut Ii. in 
whatever views either himſelf or his friends for him had of any kind, they were all cut olf 
by a mortal wound, which he received in a ſkirmiſh with Prince Rupert at Chalgrove- () The place 


field in Oxfordfhire (/); of which we have the following unconteſted account. 7t was DI. 


confeſſed, ſays Lord Clagendon, by the priſoners that were taken that day, and acknowledged ordinance of the 


by all, that upon the alarm that morning after their quarters were beaten up, Mr Hampden — 


was exceeding ſollicitous 'to draw forces together to purſue the enmy, and being & Colonel of 5 the Rebellion, 
foot, put himſelf as a volunteer among thoſe 9 
Prince made a ſtand, all the officers were 0 


(n) Ibid. p. 208, 


perſwaded and prevailed with them to advance'(m)." He was ſhot into the ſhoulder with a — 


brace of bullets, which broke the bone, on the 18th of June 1643 ; and after ſuffering oy 7. 
much pain and miſery, he died thereof on the 24th of that month (u), greatly lamented. folio. Lord Cla- 


paid ta his allignees, bes woes 


kit) Life of 


Vol. II. col. 37. ter his death, Mr 


of the reccipts of Goldſmich's- hall; and the King's be exadt in his 


bolton, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr Pym, 


notice of a paſſage in that charadher, which has been 
Mack; op a little unfaizly, though artfully, repre 

ed 3 a late author... Tha poor — 
one which congludes the character, chat he [Mr Hamp- 
den] had a: head ta contrive, a tongue. is perſuade, and 
a hand to execute any miſchief. In an account of this 


gentleman lately publiſhed, the author having cited 5 


the words, takes this opportunity to obſerve, that not- 
withſtanding; what has .been aſſerted to the contrary, 
the hiſtory, where they are found, is. faichfully printed 
from the original manuſcript, which he had.ſeen ; and 
every body elſe ſees the reflection caſt upon his Lord- 
ſhip in this artful inſinua ion (:8). [Suppoſe it to be 
ohn Hampden, what Cicero calls Verbum Ardens, yet even then, in 
awry +: the ”—_ of that orator and critic, it brings it's own 
Perſons, e. excuſe. But the preſent caſe admits ſtill of a further 
with cuts, Lond. Plea in his Lordſhip's behalf. Tig generally allowed, 
1743 · folio. that the beſt way to come at the true ſenſe of ſcripture; 


is to interpret it by itſelf ; if this rule had been ab: . 


ſerved here, no ipjury had been done to his Lordſhip's 
memory, as is evident from the following paſſage in 
(19) P. 235. the ſame hiftory (19), where the noble author having 
Vol. I, mentioned Mr Hampden as one of the committee that 
attended the King in his journey to Scotland, takes 
occaſion to give him this character. The latter 
« [Hampden] hath been mentioned before as a man 
of great underſtanding and. parts, and of great ſaga- 


* city in diſcerning. men's natures and manners, and alſo aboat the ſame time created him a Lord, to fit in 
© he muſt upon all occaſions ſtill be mentioned, as the upper or ather houſe '(25). The other pargicular (25) Ath 


© a perſon of great dexterity and abilities, and equa/ 
to any truſt or management, good or bad, which be 


wat inclined to undertake.” 


ed Speech ſpoken in the Parlia- 
Mr Hampden. Burgels of Buckingham (), 
Majeſty againf. birgfelf, Lord Kim- 
and Mr Hollis, wortby members 0 


bad 


: 1 8 N Nn een An 
Cromwell's roughneſs apd-anpoliſhedpeſs, which in the 
beginning of the. [Long] Parliament he affected, con- 
trary to the ſmoothneſs and complaiſance which his 
Einſman and boſom friend Has practiſed. towards 


% 


dates, ſays, he 
lay three weeks 


in extraordinary 


pain. 
(e) Ibid, Part iv. 


Vol. VII. p. 934+ 


(p) Ath. Or. 
Vol. II. col. 31. 


An | lollis, „ 
the Houſe of Commons: Therein ſhortly declaring the different between 4 good abet and a Ten 


Buckingham 
ſhire, 


all men, bei equally neceſſary, and alike employed; 


to nurſe in it's infant ſtate their jointly determined 


) (21). bs 2 Nes , 
already taken notice of in. the text. Of his children, 
one daughter,, Mary, was married 10. dir John Hobart, 
ſam of Sir Miles Hobart, «ho in 1628, was impriſoned 
for locking the door of the Houſe of Commons, while 
the famous Proteſtation above mentioned was read (22). 
Colonel Hammond, Governor of the iſle of Wight, 
who had the cuſtody of the King there, married another 
of Mr Hampden's daughtgrs by. the advice of Oliver 
Cromwell (23). Me Hampdey's eldeſt ſon Richard 
(for we have found. no account of any other) as well as 
his grandion John, made a figure in Parliament, and in 
the public, from the Reſtoration to the reign of Queen 
Anne, as may be ſeen in the General Hiſtory of England 
(24), to which therefore, for the reaſon already mention- 
ed, we refer the reader, and ſhall only take notice of two 

ticulars. which are not in that hiſtory. The firſt is, 
That Richard when young, . was choſen one of the five 
Knights for Buckingbamſhire, to ſerve in the Paclia- 
ment called Sept. 47, 1656, by the Protector, who 


not mentioned in the General Hiſtory of En re- 
lates to the grandſon. John Hampden, Eſq; who being 
confined two- years ® in the ſame priſon with Mr Sam. 


[1] Greatly lamented by the Parliament.) Mr Wood Johnſ: 


(20) Ath. Or. (20), in his uſual yein, having told us, that ſoon af- 

Rickard Baxter did tranſlate the ſopl- 
of him and of John Pym into heaven, in his Saint: 
everlaſting 7eft, and that others of hig; qpinion made 


bow on him, declaring to the world. his great worth 
an 


loſs, proceeds to inform us, that he d the 
perſon wwho adviſed his kinſman, Oliver Cromwell (af- 
terwards Lord Protector) to oppo/e — — and honour 
of his Majeſty's cauſe, with an affected zeal of conſcience 
and pure religion, as the ſaid Cromwell did ſeveral 
times confeſs to his friends and relations. Whatever 
may be thought of this ſtory, taken apparently from 
the ſcandalous. chronicle, we have a much better au- 
thority for aſſerting, that theſe two were boſom friends, 
and were actuated with the ſame ſpirit of hypocriſy, 
and for the ſame ends, though wearing contrary faces. 


right of conqueſt. (2.) That of Providence. (3.) 
That of poſſeſſion. And (4.) That of the vacancy of 
the throne by King James's abdication. This account 
is prefixed to an edition of Mr Johnſon's works, by the 
editor, who obſerves, That every body muſt own Mr 
Hampden to have been as able a judge of that ſubjact, as 
any man in England before or fince (26): | 


(1] 4 


(21) Hift, of the 
Rebellion, p. 80. 
Vol. III. ubi 
ſupra. 


(22) Peerage of 
England, Vol. 
IV. oo 138. edit. 
1741. 3vo. 


(23) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion where 
laſt cited, 


(24) See Ken 
net's Hiſt. of 
England, in 3 
vols folio, 


And Boyer's Hiſt, 


(26) Memorials 
of the Life and 
—_— of Mr 
uel Johnſon, 
— his 
Works, 2d edit. 
1713. folio. : 


of Strafford's try- 


uently ſpeak - 
— in the inter 
locutory parts of 
that tryal, but 


what is uſually 
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bad, and referring his own tryal e le judgment of that: honourable afſenidly' HJ. Lond. 
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[L] 4 ſpeech in the Houſe of Commans—riferrilly bis * ligion eſtabliſsed in the land arrardiag to the tenth of 
trial to that hanourable aſſembly.) As this is the only God is one fign of an evil and bad ſuiect. Secondly, 
ſpecimen we have of his talent this way (27), ie muſt © to yield obedience to the command; of a King,.if againſt 
not be omitted here, though it is printed in the Gene- © rhe true religion, againſt the antitnt and fundamen- 

Py ee ITT IND a laws.of the land, is another fign'of an ill jubje&: 


$44)7-- 44 |. 1 


A Ot 1 o 1 508 Ane ©: Tbiraq;. to refift the lawful peer of the King'; ts 
Mr SPEAKER, | ; raiſe inſurrection againſt the Ning, adnit hint 4. 


© It js a true ſaying of the wiſe man, That all things * verſe in his religion; to conſpire againſt his ſacred 


© happen alike to aft men, as well to the good man as * perſon, or any "ways te rebel, though commanding. 
© to the bad. There is no flate or condition whatſdover, * things againſl our conſcience in exerciſing religion, or 
© either of proſperity or adverſity, but all men are fharers . Wot: the rot and\privileges of the ſubje 3 it an 
© ju the ſame. Ne man can be diſcerned truly by the.. . /aklte 1 of. a died, and traitzrow fuljee; 
© outward appearance, whether he be a gaod ſubjeR either And now aving given te * of diſcerning cui aud 
© to his God, bis Prince, or bir Conntry, ani he be diloyal jubjeeh, [” feall only $727 you. in à apord or 
« tried by the teachſtne of loyalty, Give me le, 1 . wa. the. A, , diſcerning vb are. int bud gu 
© beſeech you, to parallel the lives of either fort, that © en ev/y. by. turning ,theſs three For ab odd, 
© awe may in ſome meaſure diſcern truth from faiſhoad. * Hic un an the contrary fie, 1. He that willingly and 
* Andin ſpeaking = fimilize their lues. (1.) In * chedrfully endeawvoureth himſelf to obey his foverrign's 
« religion towards God. (2. ) In loyalty and duz ſubjec- * communds for the defench of his own perſon and hing- 


tim th: their ſovereign, in their affe#jow toward: Laut fi Ithe deftnce of irur reltgion,' for the defence 
© the, fafety of Tow rountry. 1. Chncermieg religion 20 ec bit ro O A loyal -anx good Ries, 
© the beſt, means. to diſcern between the Ng and {al/d rg 11-7 e Te en phegienceiig;o King ehimanding any thing 
« Jigion is, by fearching the ſacred writings of the old 4g21%/ Gog's true eworſbiþ and. religian, againſt. the, 
And new Teſtament, awhich is of itſelf pure, indited y ae, aid fullimental laws of the land; in endea- 
© the ſpirit of God, an written by boly men unſpothed tir ouring . &þ perform rhe fame, is a gend ſuljeck. 3. 
© their lives and \conver/ations ; and by thin fucted: : Not ta refift. the lawfal and royal power of the King ; 
„werd, ye may vue whether our religion be of C Per £9 1765/6 {edition or, inſurpgtion againſt bis perfans 
© or no ; and [4 king in this glaſs, e er, ndy to jet divifion betzveen the. and bis good fab 
' 4 Whether wt tart in the right Tony by “ 3527 A 4 2) by Werle, f although commanding things * 77 
ite the ſame, I. find by this tFutb Gd bar bel ir + CY religion, er agb, le 
« but, ge Cod, ans Chriſt, ane Faith! one Ralig i. cb 11. Tt ( dvi ger thi ſubject | bit patiently for 
i the goſpel of Chriſt, and the doftring of The proyhets | „eau eg wnderge is Frines c diſpliaſine, whether it 
* and apoſtles. In theſe two Teftaments art contained - 8 to his impriſonment, confiſcation of goods, banifh- 
All things neceſſary to ſalvation. If that our religion ment, or any other puniſhment whatſoever, without 
© doth hang upon this doctrine, and no other ſecondary * murmuring, grudging, or reviling againſt his ſove- 
« means, then it is true ; to which comes neareft the Pro- * reign or bis proceedings ; but ſubmitting wil 2 and 
* teflant religion, which: we profeſs, AI veathy and cheer fly bim/ely, and his canſe to | ight "Gd, 1 
« hh belles ad <onfuqiently thas religity,} "which thr only fign of un obedient aid loa? Alan. * 1 
5 joineth with the u of Chriſt and bis apofbles," the *- come now tothe ſechnd meant to knew the 2: rene“ by- 
© ?raditiont andywointion: of mem, prayer ie +heHirgin *Pwern' a, good fubjeB and « bad, by their objdience to 
Mary, angels, inf, ibar are uſed in the. exerci/e by the laws, flatutes, and ordinance} made 'by the King, 
5 of err religion, ſtrange and ſuper fitious worſhipping, * with the whole conſent of his Parliament. And in 
. © cringing, bowing, creeping to the altar, wine Pre. * this Tobferor a two-fold fabjeBion ; in the particular 
„en, Arges, and ſurb like, cameo bs Br u0;\bht-enro- * members ' thereof | diſſenting from the general vate. of 
mens, nay devilifi aud all that is mainiuined inthe * the whole Parliamint | and ſecondly, the whale Nat 
* Church of Roms, as neceſſary as the. ſetiytire to Jul. **0f3he bingdom in a fell Pathamemt. - Pf. 1 7 
Fü Ü 8 Ceres both * if any particular member of Pavinent, although b, 
* in dofrine and diſcipline; wad all uber fdr and © judgment and'wvtc be contrary, do OY wbmig 
* ſchiſms that lean not only on the ſeriptures, though * to the reſt, beit an ill ſabject to the King and country, 
* never fo contrary to the Church of Rome, is a falk * Secondly, to refit - the ordinance of the whole Plate of 
' © eworſoiping of God, and not true religion. And thus * the kingdom, either by ſtirring up a diflike in the hearts 
* much concerning religion, to diſcerw the truth and * of his Majeſty's fibje#s of the proceedings of the Par- 
©. falfehood tharrof. I come now, My Speaks, to tt t ; to endeavour by levying of arms to foe? : 
* fecond thing intimated unto. you, which was to diſcern ; the King and Parlizment to make Tel laws as ſeem beſt 
1 4 ftate between” good /; and bail, by Abi: them ; ro deny the power, authority, and privileges 
tali ayd due fubjeion to their lawful fovereign'; 5 of Parliament ; tc aſper fan upon the Jame ; to 
iu which I ſhall, under funf, obſerve Wwe ing. * procure the untimely di olution and breaking off the Par- 
« (1. ) L ſubjeftion t6'a King in his own perſon, © Hiament, before all things be ſettled by the ſame for the 
« ond the commands, edits, and proclamations of the * ſaftty and tranquillity both of ww /-— Hate; is an 
« Prince and his Privy-Council. 2. Lawful obedience apparent of a traiterous 2 &- 
6 


[ laws, flatutes, and ardinances maile * garmſt bis King and country. And thus having troub- 
2 b os, © 8 bo your patience in ſHewing the difftrence, Lana 


RK a 


« bjs great ue Pruteffants and falſe, between loyal ſubjes and 
For the firſt: * traitors, in a pre; rm the means how to © 
« Lfoverei dim then: I humbly defire ny ations may be com- 
« . faith, gare tits either, both as an a fubjef, a Prote- 
« Counſellors, and the edits of the Prince are all one, fun, and @ native in this country; and as I am a 


„ the one never without the © member of this preſent and buppy Parliament. Aud as 
defend bis royal perfon and Rh *© 7 ſhall be found guitty upon theſe articles exhibited a- 
nirber public or pri. 
lege and nf. 4 good faded ts my gracious ſtyertign and native. 
right to © country, to recefue ſach ſentence upon the ſame, as by 
E, © this See, li Houſe Ball be ronctived 9 agree with 


> Vit 2 ! * : 4 5 b R 11 


fy 


LY _ __... HARRINGTON 


© painſt my/lf and the other gent lemin, either a bad or | 
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HARRINGTON (Janzs}, an eminent political uriter in the XVIIth century, 


was the eldrſt ſon of Sir Sapcate Harrington, by Jane the daughter of Sir William Samuel 


of Upton · in Northamptonſhire (a). Though his immediate predeceſſors were not enno- (: — 
bled; his family was one of the moſt honourable in England. It had long flouriſhed in bon, 5. 1. Pre- 
Rutlandſhire? and, as the hiſtdrian of that caunty Obſerves, had, when: he wrote, pro- fx:4 t bis Oc 
duced eight, dukes, three marquiſes, ſeventy earls, | twenty-ſeven viſcounts; and thirty-ſix Works, printed 
barons.z. of which number ſixteen: were Knights of the Garter (5), He was born at Upton 4 17375 
the firſt Friday of January, 1611 (c). In his very infancy there appeared promiſing indi- 
cations, of his future ability and attainments. He had an early propenſity to learning, (5 Wright, in 
with a ſeriouſneſs of temper, and gravity. of behaviour, ſo much beyond what is commonly the ountf of * 


he ounty of 
| ſeen in chil ren, that, inſtead of needing reſtraint or correction, he rather impreſſed on be 


Rutland, p. 52. 
his parents and teachers an awe of him: and yet, when grown to manhood, he diſcovered 


not the leaſt ſourneſs or auſterity of diſpoſition 3 but, on the contrary, was remarkably fa- 62. Val. ll. = 
cetious and witty (d). When he had made a ſufficient progreſs in the rudiments of learn- 


588. 2d edit. 
ing, he was, ſome time in 1629, entered a Fellow-Commoner of Trinity. college in Ox- Lond. 1721. 


ford, where he had the happ neſs of being placed under the tuition of the famous William 


(d) Life of Har- 
_ Chillingworth (e), who had been admitted a Fellow thereof on the 1oth of June in the 


as excited the envy or admiration of all Europe. 


rington, p. 14. 
preceding year (f) Here he made a conſiderable proficiency in the literature then in 


m4 | Hap (+) Wood, ubi 
vogue, and taught in thoſe ſeminaries; and more particularly applied himſelf to the learn- 8 

ing of ſeveral foreign languages ; for the underſtanding of which, as he was determined to UF) Lifeef Chil 
ſee the world, he -prudently foreſaw an occaſion. He had not been above three years at | 


- . 5 : lingworth, by Ff 
his ſtudies, when his, father died, leaving him under age (2). Though the oppr effive Court 


Des Maizeaux, 
of Wards was in being, yet the tenure of his eſtate impowering him to chuſe his own 


guardian, he pitched on the Lady Samuel, his maternal grandmother, a woman of diſtin- 


(g) Life of Har- 
guiſhed-prudcnce and virtue. From her and the reſt of his governors he obtained a 


permiſſion sten, P. 16. 


of quitting the uniyerſicy, before he was of ſtanding requiſite for a degree, and of travel- 


ling abroad (5). His firſt, ſtep was into Holland, in thoſe days the principal ſchool of (5) vid: 
martial diſcipline 3; and (what ſtill rendered it more agreeable to him) a country ſo won- 
derfully flouriſhing, under the auſpices of liberty, in commerce, ſtrength, and grandure, 


Now, we may ſuppoſe, it was, that he 


began to make government the main ſubject of his medications; for he uſed to ſay fre- 


but a ſhort time. No one could reliſh the charms of that Republic more exquiſitely ; but no- 


bauble. His companions were not fo ſqueamiſh ; they 


(1) Life of Har- 
riogton, p. 15. 


quently afrerwards to his acquaintance, that, before. he lefr England, he knew not the 
true nature of monarchy, anarchy, ariſtocracy, oligarchy, and the like. On his comin 


8 
into the Netherlands he entered a volunteer, and fo continued ſome months, in Lord Cra- 


ven's regiment ; during which, being much at the Hague, he had an opportunity of adding 
greatly to the accompliſhments both of his mind and perſon, by frequenting the courts of 
the Prince of Orange and the Queen of Bohemia. both of which were then reſident in that 
beautiful village. Mr Harrington had qualities that ſoon recommended him to the notice 
of the latter of theſe excellent perſons, and ſhe accordingly received him very graciouſly. 
She was indecd influenced in her conſideration: of him by a two- fold motive, viz. on the ſcofe 
of his own merit, and in regard of his uncle John Lord Harrington, who had formerly been 
her governor. The Elector alſo courted him into his ſervice. He attended his Highneſs 
in a viſit he paid the King of Denmark at Copenhagen, whither he went co try if he could 
engage that monarch in his intereſt ; he waited upon him likewiſe ſome years in his chamber, 
and was intruſted by him with the affairs of the Palatinate ſo far as they were tranſacted at 
the Britiſh Court (i). Returning from Denmark to Holland, Mr Harrington ſtayed there 


thing could extinguiſh the thirſt he had of viſiting other nations; and therefore, taking Flan- = 
ders in his way, he ſct out on a tour through part of Germany, France, and Italy. While 
he was at Rome, the Pope performed the ceremony of conſecrating wax-lights on Candlemas- 
day. When his Holineſs had ſanctified theſe torches, they were diſtributed among the 
people, who ſought for them very eagerly. Mr Harrington was deſirous of one of them; 
but, as it was not to be obtained without kiſſing the Pontiff's toe, he declined the ſacred 

gained them by a mean ſubmiſſion, 
When they came home to England, they had the folly to complain of his ſtiffneſs to the 
King; who telling him he might have complied with the practice, as a reſpect only to a 
temporal prince, he very politely replied, That fince he had the honour of kiſſing his 
Majeſty's hand, he thought it beneath him to kiſs any other prince's foot (&). Venice he (0 Life of Har- 
admired beyond all the other Latian ſtates; eſteeming it's conſtitution the beſt in the _— 
world, immutable by any external or internal cauſes. Here he cultivated an acquaintance 
with men of letters, or otherwiſe of character, by whoſe friendſhip he could reap any bene- 
fit; and enriched his library with a collection of all the valuable books to be found there 
in the Italian tongue, eſpecially relating to Politics (I). He came back to his native (1) 14a. 
country in all points greatly improved, and qualified to ſerve and adorn it. He was 
heartily welcomed by many, and received moſt joyfully by his own family, the ordering 
of which was now an object of his deepeſt Concern [4]. At the commencement of the 


civil 
[4] A. lies of bis deepeſt concern.] His brother noticed for his ingenious contrivances, that he was re- 
wk as Mr Toland in —_— to be 


ceived a Fellow of the Royal Society. He took all 
a merchant, in which calling he became a conſider- the care of a 


able man; he was a good architect, and was ſo much would 


in the education of his fiſters, and 
VOL. IV. No. 212. 


make large diſcourſes to chem concern - 
| ing 
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() Wocd, ubi 
ſupra. 
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civil war, in 1642, he was manifeſtly inclined on the Parliament's fide 1515 and endea- 
vpured to procure a ſeat in the Houſe ; hut in this he was diſappointed (m). His inclina- 
tion ta Rudy kept him from ſeeking after public employments; fo that we have nothing 
more concerning him 'till January 1646; when, out of curiofity, accompanying the 
Commiſſioners appointed by the Parliament to go to the King at Newcaſtle,” to treat of 
peace, and bring him nearer to London, he was by ſome of thefe Commiſſionets named 
to wait on his Majeſty, as a perſon known to him before, and engiged in no party or 
faction. The King approved the propoſal, and Harrington entered on chècſtation of a de- 
meſtic. However, he would never preſume to come into the royal płeſenee except in pub- 
lic, 'till he was particularly commanded by the King; and that he and Thomas Herbert 
(created a Baronet after the Reſtoration) were made Grooms of his Bed- Chamber at Holm- 
by, in the month of May, 1647, on the diſmiſſion of ſome of his old ſervants. The 
Commiſſioners were ordered by the Parliament to recommend thoſe two gentlemen for 


that poſt ; and the King having taken notice that they had followed the Court ſince his 


(Wood, ut 


2. 
Life of Harring- 
ton by Toland, 
p- 16. 


coming from Newcaſtle, and being ſatisfied with what he himſelf had obſerved, and 
with the report he had received concerning them from others, as to their ſobriety and 
good education, he received them very willingly in that eapacity. Mr Harrington per- 
formed the duties of his office with untainted fidelity to his Sovereign, without doing any 
thing inconliſtent with the welfare of his country; and he thereupon became very'aceepra- 
ble ta the King. His Majeſty perceiving him to bea leartied ingenians man, loved his 
company, and choſe rather to converſe with him than with the teſt about him 050. They 
talked of books and foreign countries with mutual pleaſure; but Government was Mr 
Harrington's favourite topic; the King often diſcourſed with him thereon, but was alwa 
manifeſtly chagrined when he entered on the ſubjeRt of a Commonwealth [C]. Theſe 
frequent familiar intercourſes gradually reftified the miſtaken notion Mr Harrington, as 


well as many other honeſt men, had formerly conceived of his Majefty, for want of a 


() Weod, ut ſu- 
pra. | 


nearer acquaintance with him, and thraugh the wicked 51 of a faction, 
who ſerved their own villainous ends by hes and ſcandal (o). Mr Harrington's growing 
eſteem of the King, and com te concern on account of his diſtreſsful circumſtances, 


induced him to ſollicit his friends in Parliament to have matters accommodated to the 


) Life of Har- 
rington by To- 
land, ut ſupra. 


Port, there, hurried away, by Licutenant-Colonel Ralph Cobber, to 


_ knowledge by _— uſefal- books,” and to ſhew the b 


contentment both of Prince and People. During the treaty in the Iſle of Wight, he 
frequently warned the divines of his acquaintance, to take heed how far they preſſed the 
King to inſiſt upon any thing, which, however it conduced to their dignity, was no eſ- 
ſential point of religion; and that ſuch matters, driven too far, would infallibly ruin all 
the endeavours uſed for a peace (p). Soon after the breaking off this treaty, he was turned 
out of the King's ſervice, by thoſe who had then forcibly aſſumed the difpoſal of his facred 
* He incurred the diſpleaſure of thefe ſons of violence in the following manner. 

ts Majeſty being carried away from Holmby, to the head quarters of the army, from 
thence conveyed by ſlow journeys to Hampton. court, next deluded into the Me of Wight 
(where he treated with the Commiſſioners of Parliament for peace), and from New- 
Hurſt-caftle in 

Hampſhire 


ing the reverence that was due to Almighty Gad ; 
the benevolence they were obliged to ſhew all man- 


kind ; how they ought to furniſh their minds with 


of their diſpoſition by a conſtant practice of 
virtue: in a word, he. taught them the true rules of 
humanity and decency, always inculcating to them 
that good manners did not ſo much conſiſt in a faſhion- 


able carriage (which yet ought not to be neglected), as 


in becoming words and actions, an obliging addreſs, 
and a modeſt behaviour. He treated his mother in- 
law, as if ſhe were his own, and made no diſtinction 
between her children and the reſt of his brothers and 

LB] Inclined onthe Parliament”: fide.) There were 
many truly honeſt and judicious men, at that juncture, 
who were of the ſame principles, and had the fame 
views as cor author. The adminiſtration, during the 
courſe of Charles the Firſt's reign, to that time, was ſo 
far from unblameable, that it abounded with errors, 
and was 2222 very grievous eneoruachments 
on the rights of the people. The King himſelf had an 
upright heart, but he had been miſled and ill · biaſſed; 
he had not been inſpired with a juſt idea of the Britiſh 


Canſtitution, and could hardly be induced to think his 


ſubjeQs praperties exempt from the ſtretch of his prero- 

_— : he fancied Bn ws be ſomewhat conferred on 

im by Heaven ; not a delegation from the people, to 
be limited by, and exerciſed only for, their intereſts. 
It was to maintain theſe, and reſcue them from un- 
warrantable infractions, that thoſe brave patriotm, who 
made a ity of the long Parliament, firſt entered 
into that di with the Crown, which proceeded 
to ſuch an unjuſlifiable length, and lad ſo lamentable an 


ie. They foreſaw not dhe tragieal cataſtrope. Ie 


was nat againſt his Majeſty's perſon or legal gavern- 


ment they unſheathed the ſword ; but againit that exor- 
ditance of power, which was raiſed to an intolerable 


height, and which my Lord Clarendon, an unexcep- 


tionable loyalift, has fairly deſcribed. M Harrington 
was one of this claſs, and not to be reckoned among 
thoſe firebrands, who were unhappily mixed with the 
genuine friends of liberty, at laſt got the better of 
them, as well as of their ſovereign, and reduced all to 


ruin. 1 C3 1 

[C] When he entered on the ſulact off a G - 
wealth, c.] Toland, on this occaſion, makes the 
following reflection: Here I know not which moſt 
© to commend ; the King for truſting a man of ropub- 
* lican principles, or Harrington for ownipg his princi- 


« ples while he farved a King (2). But, in truth, (z) Life of Har- 
there ſeems little to commend, or wonder at on either rington, p. 16. 


fide in this caſe. The King, we, may ſuppoſe, con- 
fided no farther in Harrington, than as the leaſt excep- 
tionable of thoſe, whom, in that deplorable ſmuatiom, 
he was conſtrained to rgceive, 2s attendants, at the 
— of the Parliament. who were then his maſlers, 
or did it diſcover any extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul 
in Harrington, to talk to a captive prince (for ſuch the 
King realty then was) in ſo dif 2 ſtrain. It 
would have been more noble in him to haue ſhunned 

the diſguſtfal topic at that ſeaſon ; and more prudent 
in his Majeſty to have betrayed no reſentment of it. 
The one would hardly have preſumed to act the part of 
an advocate for a Commonwealth, a few years before, 
at Whiteball, wher ehe King was in the ſplendor of 
his dignity : nor would! the other have red it, 
without infliQing ſeverer tokens of his _—_— . 
25 | 0 


(3) Athenæ. 2d 
edit. Vol. II. 
col. 589. 


with 
© hour the King opened his 


wo & - 
* 
5 ” 
1 * — 


Hampſhire [ Dl, on November 30, 1648 ; it happened that Harrington, who in all theſe | 
changes accompanied his Majeſty, did one morning fall into converſation with the govet-- 
not of that caſtle, and ſome other officers of the Parliament forces, concerning the late 
negotiations at Newport, wherein he magnified the King's wifdom in his arguments with 
the Commiſſioners upon the propoſitions for peace the ſatisfactorineſs of his 
conceſſiona; and the probability of an happy iſſue of that affair, if this force in rei 
him to Hurſt. caſtle had not intervened, and made an unhappy rupture; enlarging a 
upon his Majeſty's learned diſputes with Mr Richard Vines, and other Preſbyterian Mini- 


ſters, on the points of eccleſiaſtical government and diſcipline. This diſcourſe, however 


true in itſelf, was, in that unlucky ſeaſon, undeniably, inconſiſtent with prudence : and 
this was his Majeſty's own ſentiment of it; who, inſtead of reaping any benefit thereby, 
bad the mortification, on the ſcore thereof, to be deprived of the moſt valued of his ſervants ; 
and ſo had reaſon for blaming the good man's indiſcretion, though he could not but enter- 
tain a grateful ſenſe of his zeal and affection, In ſhort, the perſons to whom he had thus 
talked, whoſe conviction was what he aimed at, without any defign of offending them, 
withdrew, greatly incenſed ; and, after conſulting a little among themſelves, returned, 
and let him know they were diſſatisfied with what he had ſaid. He deſired them to in- 
ſtance wherein, and would have explained and juſtified bis meaning. But they, interrupt- 
ing, told him in plain terms, they could not ſuffer his attendance on the King any longer. 
Accordingly he was ſecluded his prefence 4 and there is no ſute ground to think he ſaw 
him any more [E], *till that fatal day when he was brought to the ſcaffold, where Mr 


([ Ta: Hurſt-caflle in Hampſhire.) The King's * beckoned to Herbert to come in and make him 
circumſtances here were truly miſerable : abſolutely in * ready. Herbert was in ſame eonſternation to ſee his 
the power of a ſet of men inured to ſlaughter ; haunted © Majeſty ſo much diſcompoſed, and wept : which the 
by the difmal appretienfions of their iafolent cruelty ; King obſerving, aſked him the meaning of it; Her- 
no friend or ſervant of his own at hand, to comfort or bert replied, Becauſe I perceive your Majefly ſo much 
defend him, except Herbert, of his bedchamber, and * concerned at the news I brought. The King ſaid there- 
he weak and diſpirited by an aguith diſorder. An in- upon, I am not afraid; but do you not know that thus 
cident relative to this matter, and which in fome ſort * is 4he man ( Harriſon ) wheintendeth to afſaftnate me, 
ſhews the wretchedne(s of his Majeſty's condition, is @s by letter I was informed during the lates treaty ? 
tald by Wood (3). * About thiee days before he * to my knowledge I never faw the Major, theagh 1 
© was moved. to Windſor, at midaight, there was an * have often heard of ham, nor ever did him injury. The 
* unuſual noiſe in the ſaid Hurſt caſile, that awakened 
him out af his fleep ; and he was ia ſome marvel to 
© hear the draw-bridgg let down at that unſeaſonable 
© hour, and ſome horſemen enter, who being alighted, 
© the reſt of the night was in deep filence. The King 
being deſirous to know the matter, he rang his fil ver 


6 

© commiſſioners indeed hearing of it, repreſented it from 

* Newport to the Houſe of Lords : what ſatisfafiiow be 

© gave them I cannot tell; this I can, that I 

* in God, who is my belper 5 I would not be farpri, 

* but this is @ place fir for ſuch @ purpoſe. Ala, 7 | 

* truſt to your care; ge again; and make farther in- 

ong before break of day, (which, with both © quizy into this buſineſs. Immediately afterwards 

c 

* 


© his watches, he uſually laid upon a Roo! near the Herbert went out, and finding an opportunity of 
© wax lamp that was ſet near them in a large filver *© ſpeaking in private with Captain Reynolds (who 
© baſon). aßen which call, Herbert opened the bed- being a gentleman well educated, and at all effays 
chamber door to know his Majeſty's pleaſure. Fhe ready to exprefs civility towards the King, with 
© Kiag told bim he weald riſe ; and as he was making whom he moſt times walked upon a long narrow paſ- 
© ready, he aſked him if he heard a noiſe that was * ſage of flony ground joining to the caſtle, and was 
© made about midnight. Herbert anſwered he did, always courteous to his ſervants) he told him the 
© 25 alſo the falling of the draw-bridge, but he being Major's buſineſs was to remove the King thence to 
© ſhut up in the back-ſtair room next to the bed. © Windfor-caftle, within three days at farthet. Her- 
chamber, and the door, by the Governor's order, bert believing the King would be pleaſed with 

being bolted without, he neither could nor would, © exchange, by leaving the worſt to enjoy the 

* without his Majeſty's order, adventure out at ſuch a © caſtle in England, returned to his Majefty with a 
time of night. The King then bid him go and learn mirthful countenance, little imagining, God knows, 
* what the matter was, which he did accordingly, and 


| the ſad conſequence ; but as ſoon as the King heard 
* knocking at the back ſtair door, the ſoldiers unbolted © Windfor named he ſeemed to rejoice at it It was 
it without; ſo that entering into the next room he on a window of Hurſt caſtle that this difeonſolate 
© happily found . Reynolds there alone by a fire, prince wrote the following line of Ovid; 
and, after ſome ourſe, he enquired of him who | | 
© they were that came ſo very late into the caltle laſt Qui decumbit humi non habet unde cadet. 
night, and their errand. The Captain in a joking 
© way bad him be wary in carrying news to the King, He was eonveyed hence to Windſor in his own coach, 
for he was among ſupercilious ſuperintendants, Harriſon fitting therein with him, all the way, covered. 
© and his comrade was ſerved for an example. Her- 
© bert thanked him far his friendly caution, and at 
length got out of him who the commander was that 
© came fo late into the caſtle, but would nat diſcover 
* what his buſineſs was. Whereupon he returned to 
* his Majeſty, and told him it was Major Thomas * 
* Harriſon that came ſo late into the caſtle. Are you 
* ſures it was Major Harriſon, ſaid the King ? May it 
, # your M (ſaid Herbert) Caprain Reynolds 
told me ſoa. The King then making a lietle pauſe, 
© ſaid, Then I believe it; but did you fee Major Harri- 
* ſon? Ne, Sir, {aid Herbert, Then the King ſaid, 
* Would not Captain Reynolds tell you what the Major's 
* buſineſs is? bert then replied, that be did what be 
* could to be informed, but that all he could then learn 
« from the Captain was, that the occafion of Harviſon's 
* coming w be. known ſuddenly. The King: ſaid no 
more, but bad han wait in the next room ; and forth · 
his Majefly went — In leſs than an 
chamber door, and 


granted, and he 
the hand, and him into him; 


5 
4 
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(s) Toland, ut 
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Harrington was with him, and where, or a little before, he received: a token of his Ma- 


| jeſty's affection (2). The King's execution affected him extremely. He oſten ſaid, no- 


thing ever went nearer him, and that his grief on the ſcore of it was ſo great, he had 
thereby contracted a diſeaſe; ever after, even while Oliver reigned, ſpeaking of that un- 
fortunate prince with the greateſt zeal and paſſion imaginable (r). After this ſhocking 
event he was more recluſe than ordinary keeping for the moſt part in his library. His 
friends attributed this for a good while to melancholy and diſcontent, and took all oppor- 


tunities of perſwading him to a more agreeable ſort of life. At length, to convince them 


of their miſtake, and rid himſelf of their importunity, he ſhewed them the real cauſe of 
his retirement, and how he was therein employed, by laying before them a copy of his 
Oceana [F], which he had been then writing: telling them withal, that ever ſince he be- 
gan to examine things ſeriouſly, he had principally addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of civil 


government, as being of the higheſt importance to the peace and felicity of ' mankind 
and that he ſucceeded, at leaſt, to his own ſatisfaction; being now convinced that no go- 


vernment is of ſo accidental or arbitrary an inſtitution as people are wont to imagine z 
there being in ſocieties natural cauſes producing their neceſſary effects, as well as in the 
earth or the air (s). It was with difficulty that he produced this curious piece to the 


world. After he had effectuated the conception of ſo elaborate a ſyſtem, it had like to 
have been ſtifled in the birth. Some of Oliver's courtiers hearing of it, and that it. was 
in the preſs, ſet all their emiſſaries at work in ſearch of it. In ſhort, they found, they 


ſeized, and carried it to Whitehall. All the author's ſollicitations were inſufficient for 
the recovery of it. At laſt, his memory ſuggeſted an happy expedient. He recollected, 
that Oliver's favourite daughter, Lady Clay pole, acted the part of a princeſs very natural- 
ly, obliging all perſons with her civility, and frequently interceding for the miſerable. 
To her, therefore, he determined to apply ; and he ſucceeded to the very ntmoſt of his 


wiſhes. This, however, was, perhaps, owing to an unforeſeen and comical incident (GI. 


permitted to flay.--To ſtay where ? or, in what character? 


— No-body can gather from this paſſage —He was di/- 
charged from his office —He was in no office. He had, 


by Toland's own account, been diſcharged from his of- 


(6) Toland, ut 
ſupra, p. 21. 


* 


-fice a while before The circumſtance indeed is in itſelf 
of little moment; but I take notice of it, to inſtance what 
: obſcure and inaccurate writers Wood and Toland are. 


[F] A copy of his Oceana] This is a kind of po- 
litical romance, in imitation of Plato's atlantic ſtory, 


' where by Oceana Harrington intends England; exhi- 


biting a plan of republican government, which he 
would have had erected here, in caſe theſe kingdoms 


had formed themſelves into a genuine Commonwealth, 


inſtead of that ſpurious monſter which aſſumed the ve- 
nerable name during Oliver's uſurpation. The book, 
according to Toland's analyſis of it (6), confiſts of pre- 
liminaries divided into two parts, and a third ſection 
called the Council of Legiſlators ; then follows the 
Commonwealth ; and laſtly comes the concluſion or 
corollary. | 

The preliminary diſcourſes contain the principles, 
generation, and effects of all governments, whether 
monarchical, ariſtocratical, or popular; and their ſe- 
veral corruptions, as tyranny, oligarchy, and anar- 
chy, with all the good or bad mixtures that naturally 
reſult from them. 

The firſt part of the preliminaries particularly treats 
of antient prudence, or that kind of government 
which generally prevailed in the world *till the time of 
Julius Cæſar. None can conſult a ſurer oracle, that 
would conceive rightly of foreign or domeſtic empire ; 
the balance of land or money; arms or contracts; 
magiſtrates and judicatures ; agrarian laws; elections 
by the ballot ; rotation of officers, and the like. 
The ſecond of the preliminaries treats of 
modern prudence, or that which has chiefly obtained 
fince the expiration of the Roman liberty ; eſpecially 
the Gothic conſtitution. Here we — — — a clear 
idea of the liſh government, er the Romans, 
Saxons, — and Normans, till the foundations of 
it were ſubverted under Charles I. and here we may 
learn to underftand the antient feuds and tenures, the 
origin and of our nobility, with the inferior 

of the populace : What was meant, under the 
Saxons, by Ealdorman or Earl ; King's Thane ; mid- 
dle | Thane or Vavaſors ; their Shire Moots, Sherifs 
and | Viſcounts ; their Halymoots, Weidengemoots, 
Kc. Here alſo we ſee what the of the Nor- 
mans was; ſome being of that rank by their poſſeſſions, 
others by writ, or by patent. In the latter part of 
this diſcourſe, the author diſplays the natural cauſes of 
the diſſolution of the Norman monarchy under Charles 
the Firft, and the generation of the Commonwealth, 
or rather anarchy, that — 


their ſeveral ſyſtems. 


Be t 


Next follows the Council of Legiſlators. Harring- 
ton deſigning to offer the world a moſt perfect ſyſtem 
of government, ſtudied all the ancient and modern po- 
liticians, that he might imitate what was excellent, 
and avoid or rectify whatever he found inconvenient in 
Jo this end therefore he intro- 
duces nine legiſlators, under ſictitious names, perfect]: 
acquainted with the different ftates they are appoint 
to repreſent. The province of the firſt is that of the 
Jews ; of the ſecond, Athens; of the third, Sparta; 
of the fourth, Carthage; of the fifth, the Archæans, 
Etolians, and Lycians; of the ſixth, Rome; of the 
ſeventh, Venice; of the eighth, Switzerland; of the 
ninth Holland. Of the excellencies of all theſe, and 
the fruits of his own wiſe invention, he framed the 
model of his Oceana. 00 | | 

The method he obſerves in that work, is, to lay 
down his laws or orders in fo many poſitive propoſi- 
tions, ſubjoining to each an explanatory difcourſe ; 
and, if occaſion requires, adding a ſpeech, ſuppoſed to 
be delivered by the archon, or {ome of the legiſlators. 
In the corollary, or, concluſion, he ſhews how: the 


laſt hand was put to his Commonwealth. His ſyſtem 


comprehends not only the form of a ſenate and aſſem- 
blies of the people, the manner of waging war and go- 
verning in peace, but, moreover, the diſcipline of a 
national religion, and the ſecurity of a liberty of con- 
ſcience ; a form of government for Scotland, Ireland, 
and the other provinces of the Republic ; governments 
for London and Weſtminſter, proportionably to which 
the other corporations of the nation are to be faſhion- 
ed; directions for the promoting of trade; laws for 
regulating academies ; with admirable rules for the 
educating of youth, as well to the wars or the ſea, to 
manufactures or huſbandry, as to law, phyſic, or divi- 
nity, 'and, chiefly, to the breeding and figure of ac- 
compliſhed gentlemen ; excellent orders for reforming 
the * z the number, choice, duty, and ſalaries, of 
the officers of ſtate, of the revenue, and the like:; 
with an eſtimate of the ordinary annnual expence of the 
whole community. | 

[G] Owing to an unforeſeen and comical incident. ] 


Toland relates (7), that Harrington having thought fit (7) Toland, ubi 
to make his application to Lady Claypole, though ſhe ſupra, p. 19- 


was an abſolute ſtranger to him, being led into her anti- 
chamber, he ſent in his name, with his humble requeſt 
that ſhe would admit him into her preſence. While he 
attended, ſome of her women coming into the room, 
were followed by her little dau „ about three years 
old, who ſtaid behind them entertained the child 
ſo diverringly, that ſhe ſuffered him to take her up in 
his arms till her thether came ; whereupon, he Rep- 

ing towards her, and ſetting the child down at her 

et, ſaid, Madam, 3 


* 
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Be that 5s it will, his copy was reſtored; and he was ſuffered ta:procee in the ptintiag o 
it. As ſoon as it a — in the world, it was greedily bought and a roy dy 


neral ſubje&-of converſation (). Several undertook a refutation of it;*to' whom Haifing+ 0 Te, ot 
of it 3 and indeed; ic might very well * * 


ton replied [H}. Many were defirous of an epitome 

bear one. Mr Harrington was not uſed to fay too little upon any matter; he was rather 
apt to encumber or obſcure his ſubject by an exuberance of expreſſion. His ſcheme; when 
reduced to a narrower compaſs, would become more perſpicuous, and eaſier in the pur- 
chaſe, and ſo be of greater utility. In compliance therefore with a genetal importunity, 
he printed an abridgment of it in the year 1649, calling it The Art of 1 


0 * X 6 Bs | ' 13-o 


three books. The firſt, which treats of the Foundation and Superſtructures 
Government, is an abſtract of his preliminaries to the Oceana: and the third book, ſhewing 
A Model of Popular Government, fitted to the preſent State or Balance of this Nation, is an 
exact compendium of the Oceana itſelf, with ſhort diſcourſes explaining the propofi 

The ſecond book, between theſe two, is A full Account of the Commonwealllfh of Iſrael, 
with all the Variations it underwent. To the Art of Lawgiving is annexed a ſmall diſferta- 


rving, in 


of all kinds of 


tions. 


tion, or A Word concerning a Houſe of Peers (u). Harrington not only endeavonted to () m. 


- propagate his republican notions by writin 


gz but for the more effectually advancing a 


cauſe, of which he was enthuſiaſtically enamoured; he formed a ſociety of gentlemen, 


agreeing with him in principles, who met nigh 


tly at Miles. coffee-houſe in the New-Pa- 


lace-yard Weſtminſter, 'and were called the Rota (w-). The room where they aſſembled (w) vt wwpra, 


was open to all, and many came out of curioſity, and probably for the ſake of prating'or ,. 
diſputing z for it ſeems as if ſtrangers and occaſional viſitants had that liberty. The diſ- 
courſes here were political; tending to inſti] a diflike of Monarchy, and by diſplaying the 


ood, ut ſupri, 


col. 591. 


advantages of a Commonwealth, to create a fondneſs in the people of that ſort of govern- 


ment. 


" 5 


of time, or I had certainly ſtolen this pretty little lady. 
Stolen her, replied the mother! pray, what to do 
with her? for ſhe is yet too young to become your 
miſtreſs. Madam, ſaid he, though het charms aſſure 
her of a more conſiderable conqueſt, yet I muſt confeſs 
it is not love, but revenge, that prompted me to com- 
mit this theft. Lord, anſwered the Lady again, what 
injury have I done you, that you fliould ſteal my 


child? none at all, replied he, bat that you might 


he induced to prevail with your father to do me juſtice, 
by reftoring my child that he has ftolen. But ſhe urg- 
ing it was impoſſible, becauſe her father had children 
enough of his own ; he told her, at laſt, it was the iſ- 
ſue of his brain, whieh was miſrepreſented to the Pro- 
tector, and — — the by his _ She 
immediptely promiſed to procure it for him, if it con- 
tained . prejudicial to her father's government ; 
and he aſſuring her it was only a kind of political ro- 
mance, fo far from any treaſon againſt her father, that 
he hoped ſhe would acquaint him he deſigned to dedi- 
cate it to him ; and promifing that ſhe herſelf ſhould 
de preſented with one of the firit copies; the Lady was 


J N To fo well pleaſed with his manner of ad- 


drefs, t | 
r undertook a refutatios of it 


Ferne, afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter. Harrington pub- 
liſhed the whole controverſy between them in the year 
1656, under the title of Pian Piano, or, An Intercourſe 
between * Ferne, Doctor in Divinity, and James 
Harrington, Eſq; upon occaſion of the Doctor: Cenſure 


(8) Toland, ubi of, the Commonwealth. of Oceana (8). The next that 


ſupra, p. 24+ 


(9) Ibid, 


eared againſt it, was Matthew Wren, eldeſt. ſon to 
Biſhop of Ely. His book was intitled Confidera- 
tions, and confined to the firſt part of the preliminaries 
only. Mr Harrington anſwered in the firſt book of his 
Prerogative of Popular Government, where he explains 
and vindicates his aſſertions. He treats his adverſary 
with a good deal of contempt, and it was thought he 
had the better of him by much (9). In the courſe of 
this debate with Wren, he has diſcuſſed ſeveral curious 
and incerefling points: as, whether a Commonwealth be 
rightly defined to be a government of laws, and not of 
men ; and monarchy to be a government of ſome men, 
or a few men, and not of laws ?—Whether the balance 
of dominion in land be the natural cauſe of empire ?— 
Whether the decrees of the Roman Senate, or, Sexatzs 
Canſulta, had the power of laws ? Whether the 
en.Commandments, propoſed by God or Moſes, were 
Tow god Failed into laws by the people of Iſrael 7 
hether a Commonwealth, coming op to the perfec- 
tion. of the kind, comes not up to the perfection of 
8 4s wy is, whether the beſt Commonwealth 
not t ?— Whether monarchy, 
VOI. IV. N 


0. 212. 


Wood is very particular in his account of this aſſociation, or gang as he terms it 
(x) (7]. After the Reſtoration Mr Harrington lived rather more privately th 


was ever conquered by any monarch ? where be ſhows 
that none ever were; and that the greateſt monarchjeF” 


had ſo contemptuous an opinion of this piece, that he 


ton's . anſwer to his Confiderations, immediately pub- 


| well | not to deſerve any farther mention. 
t he had his book ſpeedily reſtored to him. 
to whom 


Harringtes replied.) The firſt of theſe was Dr Henry balloted how things 


an he hl (.) Ut , 
due 
14 1 | Ko? ths, - 1151 541 
coming up to the perfection of the kind; eomes not 
ſhort of the perfection of government, and has not ſame 
flaw in it? that is, whether the beſt monarchy be got, 

the worſt government. Whether any Common-. 

wealth, that was not firſt broken or divided by itfelf, 


* 


have been broken by very ſmall commonwealths, Er. | 

& (19). ; „ (16) Bb 
It was chiefly againſt the Oceana that Richard Baxter 

wrote his Holy Commonwealth. But Mr Harrington 


vouchſafed it no other anſwer but half a ſheet of cant | 
and ridicule (11). Wren, not ſatisfied with Harring- (12) Ibid. p. 266 


liſhed a vindication of them, under the title of Monar- 

chy Aſſerted (12). | This was penned in a very abuſive (12) A. 
ſtrain, with little force of argument. In both theſe | 
_— Harrington was even with him in his re- 

Ply. | | 
Something alſo paſſed between Dr Stubbe and Har- 
rington, relative to Oceana; but it was ſo trifling as 


[1] Wood is very particular in his account of this 
aſſociation.) They had a balloting box, and 

| ſhould be carried, by way 
of Tentamens ; which not being uſed or | Ga 
© in England before for this purpoſe, the room 
© every evening was very full. Befides Harring- 
ton and Henry Nevill, who were the prime men of 
© this club, were Cyriack Skinner, a Mercer's ſon of 
London, an ingenious young gentleman, and ſcholar 
to John Milton, which Skinner. ſometimes held the 
chair; Major John Wildman, Charles Wolſeley of 
« Staffordſhire, R Cake, author of the Detection 
of the four laſt reigns, William Poultney, afterwards 
© a Knight, who ſometimes held the chair; John 
« Hoſkyns, John Aubrey, Maximilian Pettie of Tetſ- 
< worth in Oxfordſhire, a very able man in theſe mat- 
* ters, and who had more than once turned the coun- 
« cil, board of Oliver Cromwell, Michael Mallet, Phi- 
lip Carteret of che Ifle of Guernſey, Francis Cradock 
© a Merchant, Henry Ford, — Venner, Thomas 
iett of Warwickſhire, Henry Croone'a Phyfi- 

ard Bagſhaw of Chriſt-church,. and ſome- 

rt Wood of Lincoln-college, and James 

or ſoon after a divine, wi 

antagoniſts and. auditors of 


f 


Þ3 
f 


Robert 


Arderne, 


; 
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done during the uſurpati 
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rpation : demeaning bimſelf peaceably, as berame a man of no party. 


He, was, viliged however by 


many of different ranks and denominations ; ſome with a ma- 


levolent deſign is ſpics; others with nobler intentions, eicher to improve by his inſtructive 


. converſation, or to 
rough ſettlement of the kingdom. A 


enabled to 
formed, and fi 


put him on the compoſing of ſomething which might direct to a tho- 
ugh ſe 1 mong theſe was an eminent Royaliſt, who prevai 
with him to draw up f@ne inſtructions for the King's ſervice, whereby he might be 

govern with ſatiafaction to the peo 


led 


ple and ſafety to himſelf. This being per- 


gned with his own name, his friend, after ſhewing it to ſeveral of the 


courtiers, found, as he might eaſily have foreſeen, they did not approve a ſcheme that 


was not favourable. to their 


On this, the author himſelf delivered it to a great 


miniſter about the King, is order to it's being offered his Majeſty. The acceptation it 
there found may be imagined from the uſage, we are going to mention, which he met 
with ſhortly after. Abovt this time he was buſy in reducing his politics to ſhort and eaſy 
aphoriſms, Sigeſted into a natural order, and ſuited co vulgar capacities. Of this he made 
no. ſecret, and freely communicated his papers to any of his acquaintance. Ir muſt be 


confeſſed there was too little 


in this behaviour. He ſhould have known, a-work 


of this nature could not fail (if divulged) of rendering him obnoxious to a monarch, who 
had his principles in the utmoſt deteſtation, and vhoſe meaſures were the reverſe of them. 


Acecordi 


(14) ler. 


UE) Bb but BOG bi 


progenitorr, before that perivd. 

jr nh the picture he has drawn of Mary Queen of 
15) Works of Jpotst he even onfcandalizes Bitharnan (1 f). 
the Pic, alſo, 


e has 
painted her ſon, | the moſt 
colours; fayy the ſamt time, that he 
wan not bor of the Queen, but Was a ſuppoſidous im- 
-ant?, no right to che Crowns he 


f „ Karles the Firſt is 
16) Idem, & erited (8). es an 

4 ibominable me (17), Deſides feverat other bad 

(r7) dem, p. 31. , and one moſt , even' parricide, he ſays 


| n col- 
lected by Toland, 
— 1737. fol. 


ingly, while he was putting the laſt hand to this ſyſtem, he was, by an order from 8 


ure; for as ſhe was ſure that none of his ſubjects exceeded him 


pred it from Oliver, To this artful plea the 


ged againſt him, than he wiſhed any brother 
brought to 


ngaged in any conſpiracy againſt the 
virulently, nay even traiterouſ. 


of him, Never was man ſo reſolute and obſtinate in a 
« tyranny.——He was one of the moſt conſuminate in 
* the arts of tyranny that ever was. And it could be 
© no other than God's band that arreſted him in the 
height of his deſigns and greatnels, and cat off him : 
F. Charles the Second was in (18) Idem, p. 32. 
Scotland when this libel was publiſhed, ſo defamatory 
of him and his anceſtors; which circumſtance I men- 
tion, that the enſuing paſſages may be more intelligj- 
| ; : weat thicker A kicks . 1 5 
ueſt of that people, who profeſſed the, higheft loyalty  _. . 
o hey afed him there 555 5 6 5 | 
every one. His fituation was truly miſerable ; rather an 


object of pirty, than to be envyed. They treated him 
ker a flave than a ſovereign. But, mſtead of commiſe- 
rating the unhappy Prince, or blaming the brutality and 
ſottiſhneſs of his mock ſubjectz, Harrington, redicts the. 


God on them, for receiving hita at all, 


- unleſs (as he odly fays) the Englich progy yeon opted 


there, 


- 


(9) Week dates the King, on the 28th of December, 1661 (5), ſeized by Sir William Poultney (a quon- 
aw” 103i dam brother of the Rota) and others, and committed to the Tower of London for trea- 
EN ſonable deſigns and practices. He had the written ſheets of his Aphoriſms lying before him 
on the table, when the aforeſaid perſons entered his chamber; and underſtanding they in- 
tended to carry them to the Council, he begged they would permit him to ſtitch them toge- 
(ﬆ) Toland, ot ther, which was granted, and ſo they were removed with ſome other papers to Whitehall (x). 
* f. 3% Fig himſelf was inſtantly hurried to the Tower, withdut being allowed to take leave of any 
: one, and ſecreted from the ſpeech or fight of any of his friends. His fiſters were hereupon 
inconſolable. One of them, who had formerly experienced the King's favour, threw herſelf at 
his feet, beſeeching him to — her brother, who, through a great miſtake, was fal- 
len under his Majeſty's diſp! 
in loyalty, fo his Majeſty might ſee he was not the man they deſigned, fince the warrant was 
for Sir James Harrington, whereas her brother was never honoured. with ſuch a title by his 
Majeſty's anceſtors, and he would not have aece | 
King as politely anſwered, That though they _—_— miſtaken in kis title, he doubted he 
might be found more guilty of the crimes alled 
of her's to be. Then ſhe petitioned he might be examined before his Majeſty, or 
a ſpeedy tryal. Not one of her requeſts was gratified, Shortly after, Lord Lauderdale, 
who was ſomewhat a-kin to him, Sir George Carteret, and Sir Edward Walker, were. 
ſent to examine him in the Tower, about a plot, which they ſaid he had contrived againſt 
m. pe 3. his Majeſty's perſon and government (y). At the hearing of this he was greatly revived: 
for, till then, though he might know he was not e 
Co oy fince his Reſtoration, he could not be inſenſible how | 
ly, Re had abuſed his character, as well as his royal progenitors, before that period [K] 
; 4 and 
© The foldiers, who commonly were there as auditors 
and ſpeQators, would have kicked them down ftairs, 
. © but Harrington's moderation and perſuaſion hindred 
(z) Wood, ut them (13).” The plan of government thefe meet- 
fupra, col. 591. inge were intended to recommend, was conformable to 
Harrington's Oceanz. The ſupreme” authority of the and his family (i 
nation was to be in a ſenate, a third part of which 
ſhould rote ont by ballot every year ; fo that every 
ninth year the faid ſenate would be wholly altered. 
No magiſtrate was to continue in office above three ble to the reader. 
yeurs, and all to be choſen by batlor. This dodtrine 
vun very taking ; and the more, as there ſcarcely ap- and affeQion. 
peared at that time a poſſibility of the King's return. 
However, the of the parliament men hared it, 
as being againſt their Eight or ten were for it, 
of which number Henry Nevil was one, who pre 
. OHs 
that, m way 0 - yen ce © 
ment; they ſhould” be ruited. This ab laked Hil 
rg, When the feckuded | | 
e, all their, with that nation, as a 


the Deities idffiing it. He repreſents 
| - Nei e hi Foe ſufferin 
chem to play about him ; chem adds, Yet God w 
* ſuffer kim (if the Engliſh army prevents not) to turn 
Stork and devour them, while their cries ſhall not be 
© heard, as thoſe that (in f ight of the warning of Pro- 
© vidence, and the light of eir o n reaſons, or thei 
con corrupt intereſt and greed e ee 
© thoſe miſeries upon themſelves (191. And he cloſes 
The Gtoutids and Reaſons of Monarchy [a magazine of 
this and abundantly more Kander] wit the following 
Dan graph * © Our ſcene is again in Scotland, which 
hab accepted Charles the Firſt's fon, whom, for di- 
a tation Bike. we will be content to call 7 
| ond, 


(19) Idem, p. 15. 
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© as to God's judgment perpetually 
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But now he 


dily releaſed. However, th 
tranſmitted to his ſiſters, he made a plau 


* 2 4 
” # 


perceived his accuſation was not of that, 
crime, whereof he was not guilty, he fancied: he ſhould eaſily clear 


* 
1 


> * 
* * 
. * 
7 - 
8 


N 


and therefore might well fear the weighe of his vengeance, whenever in 00 


A 


- 
* 


but of 
him 


, and be ſpe: 
ough, according to that account of „ 


defence, and even ſeems to have in ſors 


meaſure inclined Lauderdale and the reft to believe him innocent ; and though a commitita 


of Lords and Commons, after ſeveral ſittings, could make nothing of this imagi 


plot [LI, and never ſo much as named him in all their reports (z), he remained a cloſe (=) lm, 
priſoner. His ſiſters in the mean time being impatient to know his condition, after ſeve- 
petitions, at length obtained an order of Council to admit them into the Tower 5 


ral 


where they found him barbarouſly uſed by the Lieutenant, whom they ſoftened into more 


humanity by a prefent of fifty pounds, under the notion of fres. By them he delivered 4 
petition to the King; not only aſſerting his innocence, but commending his own beliavivue 


in the late times, When he had oppoſed the aſurper in fuch a manner, as was judged; 


< even by the Royaliſts themſelves, to be very much to his diſad vantage. 


W herefore 


he begged the favour of a public tryal, or a more eaſy confinement (4), Other ſuppli- 


cations were made in his behalf, but all to no pur 


ter, he turned his eyes toward the Parliament, and framed petition, repreſenting to 


that illuſtrious body the hardſhips he had unde 


rgone, * by lying a cloſe priſoner in the 


Tower for five months, on a bare ſuſpicion of ſome diſaffection to the government, 
* which in all his examinations did not in the leaſt appear; that he hoped in that time 
* fo to have cleared his innocence by a public tryal, as to deſerve his liberty; and that 
« becauſe he underſtood theſe matters were in ſome meaſure before their Houfe, he 
< would not preſume, without firſt making his application to them, to ſue for his 
© freedom by other legal means.” But ſo much was that Houſe then under the awe and 
influence of the Court, that his ſiſter could get none of the members to deliver this pe- 


tition, or to give her any encouragement. 


from any application at all, leſt, inſtead of procuring her brother any benefit th 
ſhe haſtened his deftruftion : whereas, if ſhe continued patient under his ſufferings, 
might be ſafe in his reſtraint (5). Theſe methods failing, he advifed his fiter to move 
for an habeas corpus. She did fo. It was at firſt abſolutely denied. It was afterwards 


Several, on the other hand, difſwaded her 


granted, and duly ſerved ; but the effect of it baſely defeated by a moſt arbitrary and cruel 
proceeding: for when he and his friends juſtly expected, that, in conſequence of this writ, 


he ſhould have been 


* Second. Certainly theſe people were ſtrangely blind 


family; or elſe wonderfully addicted to their own 


©. intereſt, to admit the ſpray of ſuch a ſtock ; one that 
has ſo little to commend him, and fo great improba- 
© bility to further their defigns and happineſs ; a 
« popiſh education, if not religion too, however for 


« the preſent he may ſeem to diſſemble it; France, 


* the Jeſuits, and his mother, good means of fach an 
improvement; the dangerous maxims of his father, 
0 belides the revenge he owes his death, of which he 
« will never totally acquit the Scots; his hate to the 


whole nation; his ſenſe of Montroſe's death; his 


fa tytangizing | 


(20) Idem, p. 32. 


« r to 2 to 3 all _ means 
failed {both his foreign begged aſſiſtance, his pro 
t fifions to the Wore and commiſſions to Montroſe 
and, laſtly, his late running away to his old friends 
in the North: ſo that any may ſee his preſent com- 
6 ce to be but hiſtrionical and forced, and that as 
© ſoon as he has led them into the fnare, and got power 
into his own hands, ſo as that he may appear once 
* more faced, he will be a ſcourge upon them for 
* their ; hypocriſy, and leave them a ſad inſtance 
t all nations, how dan it is to ſach an 
« intereſt, againſt which with fo viſible and ſevere 
* a hand does fight, carried on by and for the ſupport 
nobility and clergy, and, wherem the 
poor people are blindly led on and made inſtrumen- 
* tal with: their own eſtates and blood towards inflayi 
and ruining themſelves (20).” Whatever 
there toight be for this invective, there cans be none 
ng the writer of it a true friend or ſubje of 
Second : nor can we conceive" with what 


preſently brought to a legal tryal, or enlarged, his warder came one 
day to his ſiſters at Weſtminſter, and informed them, that, between one and two o'clock 
that morning, their brother was put on board a ſhip, to be tranſſ 


poured out upon a acqua 


_ © Parliament-men 


) a ſpecial care ought to be had about members for the 


ported he knew not whi- 


ther, without any time given him, either to ſee his friends, or to make proviſion of mo- 88 
ne linnen, or other neceſſaries (c). His relations were under the deepeſt concern on ac- 6) lems * 
count of this ſtrange incident. They made all the 

at the Tower, and at the Secretary's office, but all to no purpoſe. They eould get 


enquiry they could poſſibly after him, 
no in- 
celligence 


the beginning of his impriſonment, while he was un- 
ye with the real occafion of it. 

L d make nothing of this imagi lat.] The 
account Chancellor A aps Ex . of 
the Lords and Commons, was, * That one and thirty 
* perſons were the chief managers of it ; that they met 
in Bow-ftreer Covent garden, in St Martins-le-grand, 
© at the Mill-bank, and ja other places; and that they 
were of ſeven different parties or interefls, as, three 
for the Commonwealth, three for the long Parlia- 
* liament, three for the city, three for the purchaſers, 
* three for the diſbanded army, three for the indepen- 
© dents, and three for the fifth-monarchy men. That thei 
* firſt confideration was how to agree on the choice of 


againſt the inſuing ſefion ; and that 


city of London, as a — for the reſt of the 
* kingdom to follow, whereupon they nominated the 
four members aſter choſen, and then fitting in Parlia- 
mont. Their next care was to frame a petition to the 
Parliament for a preaching miniſtry, and liberty of 
* conſcience. Then they were to divide and fub-divide 
* themſelves into ſeveral councils and committees, for 
* the better carrying on their bufineſs by themſelves er 
© their agents and accomplices all over che kin | 
* In theſe meetings Harrington was ſaid to be: i 
the chair; that they had taken an oath of ſecrecy, 
* and concetted meaſures for levy ing new md 1 ? 
The Chancellor added, that though he had ecrtain i. 
formation of the times and places of their meetings, u 
thoſe of — and Wildmaen, they 
were nevertheleſs ſo fixed in their nefaridus defign, that 
none of thofs they had taken would confeſs hy 
not fo mech as that they had ſeen dr ſpolien u ond 
another at theſe times or places (2 99. 


(4) Life of Hare 
Finding no rehief from this quar- hed, 6. 3 + 


3 
(5) mi, f. 36. 
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(4) ldem. 


hand on board one of the King's 
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HARRERIFNG T O N. 
telligence of him any where. They were a- fortnight labauring under this painful anxiety; 
uncertain of his condition, and dreading his fate; when they received a note from his own 
ſhips, then lying under Hurſt-caftle, informing them he 
believed he was bound for Plymouth. About a month after, he ſent them word, by ano- 
ther letter, that he was landed on a ſort of rock oppoſite to Plymouth, called St Nicholas's 
iſland 3 from whence bg frequently afterwards wrote to them (4). His cloſe reſtraint 
here, where: the water was very bad, and he had ſcarcely room enough to move in, quickly 


' impaired his health. This occaſioned a. petition for his being removed to Plymouth, 


(s) idem. 


CF) hid. p. 37. 


(xg) ldem. 


which he received no benefit) he was put wholly under t 


which was complied with, on his brother and uncle obliging themſelves in a bond of five 
thouſand pounds, for his ſafe impriſonment. Here he had the liberty of walking on the 
hoe, and was exceedingly well treated by the Deputy-Governor of the fort, Sir John 
Skelton. At this place he unfortunately became acquainted with one Dr Dunſtan, who 
adviſed him to take a preparation of Guaiacum in coffee, as a certain cure for the ſcurvy, 
with which he was then troubled. He drank of this liquor in great quantities, morning and 
evening; which, it is like, had a very pernicious effect, for he ſoon grew dilirious. His 
ſiſters having notice of this from his landlady, one of them applied to the Earl ef Bath, 
then Chief Governor of Plymouth, and informed him of his priſoner's ſad condition (e). 
This noble lord hereupon repreſenting his caſe to the King, and interceding for his remo- 


val to London, where he might have the advice of able Phyſicians, his Majeſty granted a 


warrant for his releaſe, ſince nothing appeared againſt him, ſupported by any credible evi- 


dence or preſumption (f). The next day Lady Aſhton, with another of his ſiſters, ſet 


out for Plymouth, where they found him in a miſerable ſtate ; his underſtanding quite 
impaired, and his body waſted to a ſkeleton. A rumour among the people of the town, 
that he had taken ſome drink which would make any one mad in a month ; the ſurlineſs 
of the doctor, and ſome expreſſions that dropped from a maid, who was put to attend 
him againſt his will, made ſeveral ſuſpect he had foul play, leſt he ſhould write any more 
Oceanas (g). It was near a month before he was able to bear the journey to London in a 
coach, Here (after paſſing a time at Aſhted in Surry, to drink the Epſom waters, from 


all his art could afford him little help for the weakneſs of his body, and none at all for 


the diſorder of his mind. He would diſcourſe of other things as rationally as any man; 
but when his own diſtemper was touched on, he would fancy and utter ſtrange things about 
the operation of his animal ſpirits, which tranſpired from him, he ſaid, in the ſhape 
flies, bees, or the like. He talked ſo much of good and evil ſpirits, that he even terrified thoſe 
about him. But he was wont to argue ſo ſtrenuouſly, that theſe chimeras were not the iſſues 


he care of Dr Prujean, who with 
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of birds, 5 


of a diſordered imagination, that his Doctor, as we are told, was often put to his ſhifts for an 


anſwer [M]. He would on ſuch occaſions compare himſelf to Democritus, who, for his ad- 
mirable diſcoveries in Anatomy, was reckoned diſtrafted by his fellow-citizens (5). In this 
crazy condition he married the daughter of Sir Marmaduke Dorrel of Buckinghamſhire; a 
very agreeable woman, and celebrated wit, whoſe perſon and converſation he always admired, 
and who had been long intimate with his family. He had made his addreſſes to this lady 
in his younger days; but ſhe was then in the height of her charms, and did not make 
choſe returns of affection he defired. And now ſhe thought fit to accept him, having 
probably been diſappointed of greater expectations, it preſently appeared the match was 
not fo diſintereſted on her ſide as ſhe pretended. Some intimations of this in her conduct 
occaſioned a difference between them, ſoon after their nuptials; however, a reconciliation 
quickly enſued, and he treated her with great generoſity and reſpect during the remainder 
of his life. Towards his latter end he was ſubje& to the gour, and enjoyed little eaſe, 
but drooping and languiſhing a good while, he was at laſt ſeized with a palſy, and died 
at Weſtminſter, the eleventh of September, 1677, leaving his eſtate to his brother's 


children, and lies buried in St Margaret's church, on the ſouth fide of the altar, next 


i) Ib d. p. 38. 


the grave of Sir Walter Ralegh (i). Mr Harrington was a man of genius and learning, 
but he can hardly be deemed a fine writer. He is redundant in reſpect of his matter, 


too verboſe, and his ſtile not only exuberant, but disfigured with uncouth terms and 


phraſes. However, a ſkilful and patient reader may collect a very valuable ſtock of 
political knowledge out of his writings. We ſhall give a liſt of them below IV]. 


perfefly amazed at the diſcovery of ſo mighty a 
ſecret ; and it had ſuch an influence on him, x A 
could never after, as he tells us, be convinced of Har- 


(M] Was often put to his ſhifts for an anſwer.) was 
There muſt ſurely have been ſome flaw in the Doctor's 


own underſtanding, or he would never have ſtudied any 


reply to the raving of a lunatic : for ſuch Mr Harring- 


ton was certainly in this inſtance. Nor can one other- 
a — — which Mr Toland 
offers ini behalf of whimfies ; which he owns 


indeed puzzled him for a while, till he at length hap- 


(224 ldem, y. 3. 


2 — that, in his judgment, frees them 
all: imputation of madneſs. This he found in a 
paper written by Harrington, himſelf, and commu- 
nicated, after his death, to Mr Toland ; whereby it 
ed. That the ſaid Harrington's pretended vi- 
of angels and devils were nothing elſe but 
or bad animal ſpirits, and that his flies and 
were only fimilitudes whereby he uſed to expreſs 
and forms of thoſe particles 
on the reading of this piece, 


rington's being delirious in this particular. And to 
— the learned in the 5 „a he 
imagines, concerned therein, he has preſented them 
with the diſcourſe itſelf, at the concluſion of the 
C f . — kift of them below } I. © The 
| e ſhall give a lift of them N 
e 8 Oceana. Firſt printed at Lon- 
don, in Folio, 1656. II. * The Prerogative of Po- 
© pulax Government.” | Firſt printed at London, in 
quarto, 1658. III. The Art of Lawgiving.* Firſt 
printed at in octavo, 1659; IV. A Word 
© concerning a Houſe of Peers. Firſt printed at Lon- 
don, in octavo, 1659. V. Valerius and Publicols, 
© or the true Form of a Popular Commonwealth er- 
« tracted & puris naturalibus. — 
1959. 


(231 Ibid. po 41. 
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of Politics delineated in ſhort © Mr 
from Mr. 


26 n VI. 6 A | 
1 Ap y ms.“ This was firſt 


2 manuſcript of the author's, after his death, by Mr . i 

Toland. VII. Political Aphoriſms.* Pirſt printed 
at London, -in.quarto, 1659. VIII. Seven Models 
© of a Commonwealth, or brief Directions ſhewing Liberty, leit it 
* how a fit and perfect Model of Popular Government introduce Monarchy, or invade the Liberty of Con- 
© may be made, found, or underſtood.” Firſt printed _ © ſcience,” Firſt printed at London, in quarto, 16 
at London, in quarto, 1659. IX. The Ways and XVII. A Diſcourſe ſhewing, that the Spirit of Par- 
Means whereby an equal and laſting Commonwealth * liaments, with a Council in the Intervals, not to 
may be ſuddenly introduced and perfectly founded, be truſted for a Settlement, left ic introduce Monarchy 
«© with the free Conſent and actual Confirmation of the and Perſecution for Conſcience.” Firſt printed at 
* whole People of England.“ Firſt printed at London London, in quarto, 1659. XVIII. A Parallel of 
in quarto, 1660. X. The humble petition of divers the Spirit of the People with the Spirit of Mr 
© well affected Perſons, delivered the fixth of July, Rogers; and an Appeal thereupon unto the Reader, 
* 1659 ; with the Parliament's Anſwer thereto.” Theſe © whether the Spirit of the People, or the Spirit of 
were the writings of Mr Harrington that Toland col- * Men like Mr Rogers, be the fitter to be truſted with 
lected, methodized, reviewed, and publiſhed in one the Government. Firſt printed at London, in quarto, 
volume, folio, at London, in the year 1700. But 1659, XIX. A ſufficient Anſwer to Mr Stubbs.“ 
there was another and much compleater edition of his Firit printed at London, in quarto, 1659. XX. A 
works ſet forth, in 1737, by Andrew Millar, Book- * Propofition in order to the propofing of a Common- 
ſeller, of the ſame city. This edition contains the fol- wealth or Democracy.' Firſt printed at London; in 
lowing articles, omitted in Mr Toland's ; and for which folio, 1659. | XXI. The Rota, or a Model of a 
the world is obliged to the Rev. Thomas Birch, D D. * Free State or equal Commonwealth, once propoſed 
F. R. S. who communicated them to the editor, viz. and debated in brief, and to be again more at 

XI. Pian Piano, or, Intercourſe between H. Ferne, * propoſed to, and debated by, a free and open So- 
P. D. and J. Harrington, Eſq;; upon Occaſion of the * ciety of ingenious Gentlemen. - Firſt printed at Lon- | 
Poctor's Cenſure of the Commonwealth of Oceana don, in quarto, 1660 (24). Mr Harri made (24) Ibid. p. 45. 
Firſt printed at London, in duodecimo, 1656. XII. ſome attempts in the poetical way, but they gained | | 
The Stumbling Block of Diſobedience and Rebellion, him no reputation (25. However, in 1658, ——_ (25) Wood, ut 
* cunnivgly imputed by P. H. unto Calvin, removed in liſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of two Eclogues of Virgil, ſupra, col. 590 · 
« a Letter to the ſaid P. H. from J H* Firſt printed and two books of the ÆEneis, under the title of, An 

at London, in quarto, 1659. XIII. A Letter unto Eſſay upon two of Virgil's Eclogues and two of his 
* Mr Stubbs, in Anſwer to his Oceana weighed, c.“ * Aneis, towards the tranſlation of the whole, octavo; 
Firſt printed at London, in quarto, 1659. XIV. and in 1659, was printed his tranſlation of the third, (26) Ibid. cal. 
* Policicaſter, or a comical Diſcourſe, in Anſwer to fourth, fifth, and fixth books of the Eneis (260. I 59% ' © 


.) Ses debe in HARRIOT [Tnomas}, the firſt inventor of the way of notation fince univerſally (4) Tdem md. 
remark [EH]. uſed in Algebra (a), was born and bred at Oxford (5); and having completed his Bache- en 
be in- lor of Arts degree in Lent 1579 (c), being then about 19 years of age, he had fa remarkably 9) 1a the lis of 
(5) See ! . * . . . . o 0 . © iS Y th rſons ho 
{cription upon bis d iſt inguiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in Mathematics, as to be recommended ſoon after to Sir gad. Pint 
monument iu re- ; 1 88 M ' 4 
wk [Fl. Walter Ralegh as a proper Preceptor for him in thoſe ſciences. Accordingly that gen 


tle- Virginia, our au- 
> became his firſt patron, and took him into his family, with the allowance of an an- thor is ranked 2 
(e) He took this a 


degree Feb. 12. nual penſion (d). This was the firſt reward of his merit, and there are ſeveral inſtances 15 þ 


men, and his | 
and completed it which undeniably evince that his patron found him worthy of his eſteem and confidence. frond place + 
rin lows. For in the firſt place, after he had, in purſuance of his patent for the purpoſe, made a te the Admiral | 
Faſti, Vol. I. 


28 ſufficient diſcovery of the country now called Virginia, in 1584, he ſent our author, with the A 
—— col. colony, undef Sir Richard Greenvile, the following year, as a perſon every way qualified to uni. Ser an 


; ; 8 : 1 g + » account of the 
8 3 open the way or ſing it (e). From their firſt arrival there, in June 1585, Mr Harriot applied — of 


rior was entered himſelf to the buſineſs with all the diligence which the occaſion required (f); and upon ere enges 


| 1 : f the Engliſh- 
10 , and bres their return home, after a full year's ſtay, by reaſon of ſome Unforeſcen accidents, without men lefe u Vir 


Wicks | Ba | inia, Kc. i 
under 8 having made ſuch a progreſs towards the ſettlement as was expected [A], he was employed 7. Hebloot's 


bees dic by Sir Walter to draw up and publiſh a topography of the country, in order to keep up Voyages, &c. 
— the ſpirit of the undertaking LZ]. This piece was publiſhed in 1388 in 40 (x) and jt Vol. III. p. 285. 


Lond. 1660. fol. 
ip a 3 (2 E UI 3097 EIA 12 -F " *> LEPITF vB WAS 
(F). See Sir Richard Grinvile's Voyage for Sir W. Ralegh in 158 5. Ibid. p. 281. (x) It is ſubſcribed February 1587. in the 
concluſion, where he ſays, he had drawn up a chronicle of all the remarkable occui rences of the ſeveral colonies, from the firſt diſcovery of Vir- 
ginia in 1584 to that time, which be then intended to publiſh,” but did not, being probably prevented by the accounts of others, | 
(1) An account | 


- [4] Some unforeſeen accidents obliged them to return [B] He drew up a topography of the country, to lee 
of the et che e- <without ſucceſs. ] 2 (afterwards Sir) Ralph Lane, up the Hirie of the A gab 1 ackied. * 
ployments of the -wha on the departute of Sir Richard Greenvile, was Brief and true Report of the New Found Land of Vir- 
Englihmen leſt leſt by him Deputy Governour of the colony, thought ' ginia : Of the Commodities there found and 40 be raiſed, 
in YO — himſelf obliged to leave the country on account of the as well merchantible as others. Written 7 homes 
the care of Le, weakneſs of his company, as well as their ſmall nim- Harriet, Servant to Sir Falte Ralegh, 4 Member of 
&c. ſent and di- ber; the loſs of their bark, which with all their pro- the Colony, and there employed in diſcovering it a twelve 
refted to Sir Wal- yifions was carried away by a ſtorm, and their diſap- month. From this treatiſe we have already in the pre- 
ter Ralegh. pointment in their —— ſupply, which though ceding remark taken notice of the ill-will which had 
— "Vol, Promiſed by Sir Richard Greenvile, to be with them begun to take root in ſome of the inferior ſort of the 
I. p. 255. & undon . — . was not _—_ ow} ny Lars 3 this N SER Fey no- 
ſeq. edit. 1660. come, ixely to come that year (1). to theſe thing elſe but the ſimple effect, as is ordinarily feen, of 
folio. reaſons may be added what Mr Harriot writes concern- aid pointivent +; 154 there being no ane way of J In not finding 7; 
(2) In his brief ing the temper and qualities of ſome of the inferior RN the preſent, the diſtemper grew f0ld nd filver c 
b _—_— d e members of this colony (2), that either through igno- to a in the paſſage, and ſoon after their arrival in 2 — | 
Land of Virginia, rance of the nature of ſuch an undertaking, or malice England broke out in various diſpa agin miſrepre- 
in the introduc- and ill-will- to their maſters, or elſe through lazineſs ſentations of the country, in order to involve the 
2 Thid. p. and ö delicacy of life (which probably re- ruin of the whole deſign in their particular diſap- 
266. & ſeq. duced them io that weak condition mentioned by the pointment. Every body Engws how many difficyl- 
* — . Rr ä hoy 22 8 weary of, — 8 2 e New « 
; | or ni affected » tne enterpre. or. rea- broad, as well as era 
— — ſons it was — proper not to loſe the unity people at Home to believe e Werz 1 155 
zuſtine, Thid of returning in the- Fleet wich Sir Francis , who hear abdut it. Twas to prevent the jnuſc 


Vonage to Veg happened to touch there in his way home. Accord- falſe and flanderous reports, that our aut 
ia in 1586. 


ingly they ſet ſail on the igth of June 1586, and ar- clares (4), was prompted to draw up ; 
% Nast ef Tived at Portſmouth the 27th of July following (3). — preſent treatiſe, which therefore i E. 25 
the Particulari- VOI. IV. No. COXIH. , 
ties, &c. part ii. 

at the end, 


hundred and twenty 


HH AR RI O T. 
wit probably eicher this or the following year, that his patron introduced him to the 
knowledge of Henry Perey Earf of Northumberfand, who being pleaſed with his affability 
and peaceable temper, and convinced of his profound learning, gave him a penſion of one 
pounds a year, and afterwards 
ſome other of his mathematical friends [C], in the Tower, where his Lordſhip was impri- 
foned in 1606 for life, diverting the melancholy of his confinement in the daily ſociety of 
men of learning and ingenuity. Sir Walter Ralegh being alſo in the Tower at the 
# Week, whe ſame time, frequently joined in the company (5), enjoying the ſweets of friendſhip in a 


r * : f 1 * L N 
. * . . . "*; 


kept a handſome table for him, and 


free and unreſerved declaration of ſentiment upon points of literature with his preceptor [ Di, 


who always retained a moſt 


grateful fenſe of his patron's favours. It was in this ſentiment 


that he firſt introduced Captain Keymis to him [E], whoſe information afterwards of a 


appolitely, 4 true Report of the New Found Land, 
be. and to gain credit to his report, he fignifies not 
only that he had been in the diſcovery, ayer eſpe- 
cially employed in dealing with the natural inhabitants, 
and had therefore ſeen and known more than the ordi- 
nary fort. In farther confirmation of the truth of his 
report, there is prefixed a preface by Mr Lane, the 
Deputy-Governour abovementioned ; wherein he flakes 
his own credit for the ſaid truth, atteſting that the au- 
thor of the treatiſe, was a man no lefs for his honeſty, 
than for his learning commendable. | | 
(C] Kept table for him and ſome of his mathema- 
_ tical friends.) Theſe friends were Walter Warner and 
Robert Hughes. He alſo allowed to each of theſe a pen- 
Gon, but of lefs value than that of Mr Harriot, as in- 
(5) Waltifi Ope- deed their merit was lefs (5. They were the Earl's 
__ ol. II. in conftane companions while he was detained in the 
prfation®., Tower, and were uſually called the Earl of Northum- 
(6) Wood's Ath. beriand's Three Mags (6). Of Mr Warner, we ſhall 


Ox. col. 450 have occaſion to ſpeak further in the ſequel ; the other, 
Vol. I. To Mr Hughes, is well known by his treatiſe of the globes, 
_ agar the firſt edition of which was printed in Latin in 1593, 


Nath. Torperley, 8 vO. With this title, Tractatus de globis & eorum uſu ; 
who had been " accomodatus iis qui Londini editi nt. Mr Hughes was 
amanuenſis to alſo tutor to the Earl of Northumberland's ſon, Alger- 
dhe famous Vieta goon Percy, while he was at Chriſt-church-college in 
* Ibid. Oxford (7). We are told that the Earl retained an ac- 
e quaintance of Mr Hughes's in his ſervice, the famous 
(7) Ath. Ox. Nicholas Hill (8), author of a = intitled, Ph:lo/o- 
col. 572. Vol. I. phia Epicurea, Democritana, Theophraftica, propofita 

liciter non edoa, Pariſ. 1601, vo. of which Ben 


($) Idem ibid. ſohnſon has theſe lines (9): 
A J (9 
| Tg) in his ei- Thoſe atomi ridiculous, whereof old Democrite, and 
3 Hill Nicholis, 


One ſaid, the other ſwore, the world confits. 


The witty Ben might probably ba prompted to intro- 
duce Hill Nichotis into this epigram, on account of the 
following pleaſant ſtory conceramy him. That when 
he was ſecretary ta Edward, the poetical and prodigal 
Earl of Oxford, among other accounts he brought in 
this. Tren, for making @ man, 10 J. 0s. o d. and be- 
ing required by the Earl to explain it, he ſaid he had 
merely out of charity given that ſum to a poor perſon 
who had frequently told him, that tex pounds awould 
make him a man (10). 

[Dl A free converſation upon points of learning with 
bis preceptar.] Mr Wood, from whom this account is 
coll will needs have our author to be a deiſt, and 
ſaggeſts, that when theſe converſations turned upon re- 

I , the ibfinity of matter and of the world, and 
points, contrary to the accounts in the Bible, 

were maintained by him. But it has been already ſug- 
(17) In the Ge- (11), that this imputation is charged upon him 
neral Dictionary, without any authority, and alſo is very inconſiſtent 


(10) Wood, 
v bere laſt cited. 


under our n: with My Harriot's behaviour. In his employment o 
thor's article n : mp9 


convert the-natives of Virginia to the Chriſtian religion, 


when explaining to them the contents of the Bible, he 
declared. That therein was ſet forth the true and anly 


© God and bis mighty warks ; that it contained the true 
Aris, of ſabuation through Chrift, with many par- 
© ticularities-of miracles and chief points of religion, 
© a; I wvas able, ſays he, then to utter, and thanks t 
owever at the ſame time we find 


* far the time.” ve 
. cautioning them againſt runvipg into 
any ſuperſtitiogs veneration of the ſaid book, hen he 


' aw them embrace and-kiſs it, and ſtroke over all their 
bodies with it, obſerving to them that the book mate 


rially and of not of ſuch virtue as he thought 


was 
they conceived, but only the doQrine therein con- 
In reality, the whole diſcoarſe of qur author 
thoſe heathens, is diätated by a yye. ſpirit of 


gold 
piety, as well as good ſenſe; and that he continued 
ſteady in the ſame principles of religion to his death, 
appears both from the inſcription upon his monument, 
where he is declared to be, Dei Triniunius cultor piiſi- 
Mus, - alſo from a remark in a poem on the appear- 
ance the comet in 1618, addreſſed to Sir Tho. 
Ailſbury, by Dr Richard Corbet, ſucceſſively Biſhop of 
Oxford and Norwich, where he writes thus, t 


Now for the peace of God and men adviſe, 

Thon that haft where auithal to make us wiſe, 

Thine own rich fludies, and deep Harriot's mine, 

In which there is no droſs, but all refine (12). 2 
Poems. p. 56. 


As this poem appears to be wrote particularly upon the Lond. 1672, Sve. 


opinion at that time in general vogue, that comets 
were certain fore - runners of ſame impendent judgment 
from the Deity. The Biſhop therein ſeems to allude to 
a remarkable paſſage in the diſcourſe about religion to 
the natives of Virginia juſt mentioned, wherein Mr 
Harriot, ſpeaking of the extraordinary ſucceſs in their 
military engagements againſt thoſe idolators, which be- 
came more effectual by a general ſickneſs wherewith 
they were ſeized, thereupon makes this remark. Some 
of them ſaid, It was the eſpecial work of God for our 
* ſalts, as we ourſelves, continues he, have cauſe in 
6 ſome ſort to think no leſs, whatever ſome do, or 
may imagine to the contrary, eſpecially ſome aſtrolo- 
gers knowing of the eclipſe of the ſun, which we ſaw 
* the ſame year before in our voyage thitherward, 
* which in the time appeared very — and alſo of 
* a comet which begun to a but a few days be- 
fore the beginning of the ſaid ſickneſs; but to exolude 
* them from being the eſpecial cauſes of ſo eſpecial an ac- 
* cident, there are further reaſons than 1 think fit at 
1 to be alledged.” Hence i appears that Mr 
arriot's religion and piet) were Kept by his good 
ſenſe withia the bounds of reaſon, and if in the free 
converſation between him and his patron, ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious and gronndleſs conceits, too ſtifly maintained 
the divines of thoſe times, were handſomely rallied, 
that was a further proof of the good ſenſe of both ; 
Though turned by Mr Wood into an occaſion of aſ- 
perſing both as deiſts (13). | (13) Sir Walter 
IE] He introduced Captain Keymis to Sir Walter.) Ralegh's charac: 
This is inſerted upon the authority of Mr Wood *, who alſo by ran 
has ranked hign the namber of our author's ma- to ſeveral yart of 
thematical friends, of which the following Latin poem his Hiftory of 
written by Captain Keymis, and prefixed to the ac- fh World. Se 
count of his ſecond voyage to Guiana in 1596, is an 014 by * 
illuſtrious proof. It contains a deſcription of that conm- n. 
wy, and runs thus : 72 : 42 0 14 | 


Ad Thomam- Hariotum, Matheſeos et Univerſe, 
Philaſopkiz peritiſſimum. De Guiana Carmen. 
| Datum Anns 1595. 
| Aﬀontibus oft Regie, queſ muri, 
Gircumſapst aquis quot Ralecana ſiui 
Intus habet largo: Guaina receſſus, | 
_  Hoſfili geftans libera colla jugo. 
Hiſpanus clims illis ſudawit, et alft, 
Soptem aunos uovies nec tamen invaluit. 
Namen & emen ineft numeris : fatale fit illi, 
Es nobis, wirtus fit recidiva, precor. 
Gualtero patefaa via off duce & au/pice Ralegb 
Mens uno: 5 fads hoc neming quo celebrem ? 
Jade diegue, davis welis, remifque laborans, 
Taue fungus dextevitatis hs. 
 Soilicet expenſit maguis non ille peporcit, 
"Communi natus conſulpifſe bans. 
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(7) See General gold mine in Guaians (4), as tis faid, was made uſe of by Sir Walter to procure: his re-: 
Hiſt un che leaſe from the Tower. The attempt conſequent. thereupon: proved indeed farally: ruidous 
Life and Reign of to both theſe friends of Mr Harriot by different Ways, though from the fame cuuſe. But 
1 particularly brought an indelible infamy upon the royal author of 


Lond. 1653. p. the death of Sir Walter ; he ri ; 
— :ndHowel's it. Neither did his friend, the ſubject of the preſent article, long ſurvive it. For c 
tters, & c. let. 


frequently ma- 


43 p. 95- edit, ſeized with a cancer in his lip, he put himſelf under the care of Dr Alexander Rhead (t) ; pin ag 
1650, but that cruelly painful incurable malady (7) put an end to his life, July 2, 1621. He MX rem ro for 


; The get that Mr Har- 
FOR died in Sion-college, where he had reſided ſeveral years for the fake of his ſtudies ;. whence rims fes lay 
beg, Works, his corpſe was carried with great funeral ſolemnity to St Chriſtopher's church, and interred en he her 


culation than in 
Treatiſe 2. 0 


Tre". Led. 26, there, a4 monument being erected to his —— by his noble executors, Robert Sidney tbe prafiice of 
Lond. 1650- Viſcount Liſle, and Sir Thomas Ayleſbury, with an inſcription (m) which is inſerted be- 


where the d 


alſo obſerves, " low UFJ. Our author left ſeveral poſthumous pieces (), none of which have been printed (=) Ath. or. 
that Harriot nd () except the following in folio, whereof the title-page is thus drawn up, Artis Anaiytice ** . 460: 


his three friends 


vi mentioned praxis ad ægualiones algebraicas nova expedila, & general: methodo refolvendas, e Poſfthumis (.) See remark 
were main'ained 


„e al 7 home Harrioti, Philoſophi ac Matbemalict celeberrimi ſchediaſmatis ſumma fide & diligentia (51: 
2 — deſcriptis, łg Illuſtriſſimo Domino Henrico Perceio Northumbrice Comili, gui h4c primo ſub 6h. One inks. 
land while in e patronatus munificentia ſus auſpiciis ad proprios uſus & lucubrata in communem Mathemaiico- rs Fo 
Le gen the Ma- rum utilitatem denuo reviſenda deſcribenda & publicands mandavit, meritiſſimi bonoris ergo ed in Sion- college 
nuncupatus. Lond. 1631 [G]. This work contains ſo many excellently uſeful improve. ir. 


eenas of learning 
aud all learned 


men. 


(14) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p. 666, 


(15) Stowe's 
Survey of Lon- 
don, Vol. I. 
book ii. Po 123. 


Providus excubuit fimili diſcrimine Joſepb, 
Sic fratres fratrem deſeruere ſuum. 
Fama coloratam deſignet fi bona weſtem, 
Vefti: ſciſſa malis fic fuit illa modis. 
Mira leges, aure/que animumgue tuum arrige, tel- 
VIE 
Hæc aurum et gemma, graminis inflar, habet. 
Ver ibi perpetuum oft : ibi prodiga terra guatannis 
Luxuriat, ſola fertilitate nocens. 
Anglia noftra licet dives fit, et undique falix, 
Anglia, ft confers, indiga frugis erit. 
Expertes capitum volucres, piſceſque, feraſyue, 
Prætereo: haud preſunt, ques novitate placent. 
Eft ibi, uel nuſquam, quod querimus. Ergo peta» 
us: | | 
Det Deus banc Canaas poſſideamus, Amen. 
Tei amantif. L. K (14). 


F An i ſcription upon his monument.) It was con- 
Git] in . of London, but is preſeryed by Mr 
Stowe, whence, as it contains ſome particulars of his life 
referred to in this memoir, we ſhall tranſcribe it at 
length. | 


Sifte Viator, leviter preme, 
Jacet hic juxta quod mortale fuit 
QF; | 
 Thome Harrioti. 
Hie ſuit doctiſſimus Ille Harriotus 
De syon ad flumen Thameſin, 
Patria & Educatione 
Qui omnes ſcientias calluit, & in omnibus excelluit; 
Mathematicis, Philoſophicis, Theologicis. 
Verxitatis Indagatar Studiofiſimus. 
Dei Triniunius cultor piiſſimus. 
Sexagenarius aut eo cireiter 
Mortalitati valedixit non Vitæ 
An. Chriſti MDCXXI. 2. Julij (15). 


© they performed in ſome conditional cafes acc 


ments 


by the latter, of his having made any fach ſupplies, it 
is certain that one remarkable hiatus in the manuſcrip 
was left by him unſupplied in the printed copy, and 
was afterwards obſerved and filled up by Dr Wallis i 
his hiſtory of Algebra. All that Mr Warner added, 
was a preface and an epilogue, in both which he has 
indeed ſhewn himſelf to be a friend worthy of Mr Har- 
riot, the ſtile in both being perſpicuons and ele 
and the matter cloſe and pertinent. With regard to the 
preface. in order to give the reader an exact and com- 
prehenfive view of Mr Harriot's true merit in this 
piece, he lays before him an account of the ſtate of the 
analytick art in the ſeveral ſtages from it's origin and 
invention by the Ancients, to it's reſtitution by Vieta, 
In execnting this general plan, he proceeds to obſerve, 
particularly, That in the buſineſs of inveſtigation 
the Ancients. generally made uſe of the analytic art, 
though nothing thereof appeared upon the face of the 
problem as it ſtood in their works, the conſtruction 
g ſynthetical, which was conſequently demon- 
* trated geometrically ; but that this method was ex- 
* tended univerſally no further than to quadratic equa- 
© tions, or tothe leci planxi, for when the analytical ſo- 
* lation terminated in the formula of the higher orders, 
* as cubics, biquadratics, &c. they had recourſe to the 
* loci ſolidi, or the conic ſections; and where that failed, 
to the loi, Which they called /inear, that is, to me» 
* chanic curves, ſuch as the helix, conchoid, quadra- 
© trix, &c. but that this laſt method was only a necef- 
* ſary ſupplement to their defeQtive art; theſe mecha- 
© nical conſtructions being by the nature of them inca- 
« pable of geometrical demonſtrations. In this ftate 
* the analytic art or power in ſolving problems, ftacik 


- © among the Grecians, nor were any improvements 


© made therein by the Arabs, who did nothing more 
than give to the art the name of Algebra from their 
* own language. Here it ſtood till Cardan and Tarta- 
* glia, Italians, building upon a certain geometrical 
0 ation, endeavoured to advance it to the foln- 
tion of cubic equations demonſtratively, and this 
© bat by a very perplexed form in binomial roots * 
and even fo, this baſis of the ſolation is not general 
and abſolute. Which being obſerved by Stevinus, 
* he a ſtep further, and exhibited, (I.] A 


Ge method of ſolution for ſuch cubic equations as were 
abs 5 « reſolvable by their original nature and condition, 

(16) Wallis's | (] Artis analytice praxis, fc.) This book was that is, fuch ſolutions may be drawn from the 

Hiſtory of Alge- publiſhed r Mr Warner (though without mentioning © ſuppoſed foundation. (z.) He reduced and 

* 82 168 5. his nan 1760, concerning which Mr Wood gives the thoſe forms of cubic ions which are reducible b 

rr 
© to the r ; arner * | biquadratics ey are reduced to 

(17) Ach. Ox. undertook to perfect and publiſh ft, an condition thoſe primary cubics to which they are reducible. 

Vol. I. col. 461. * that Algerngon, eldeſt ſon of Henry Earl of Nor- All the reſt unconditionated, as well cubics as biqua- 
* thumberland would, after his father's deceaſe, con- * dratics (which is a great part of the whole) beit 

(13) That zen- <© tinge his p. to him during his life. This being by a tacit excluſion, condemned as jirreſolvable, 

2 are < obtained by the interaſt of Sir Thomas Ailſbury (18), the detriment of the art. Thi was the'pro- 

annual penfion, © Warner took a great deal of pains init, and at length 

though ſmaller © publiſbed in that ſort as we ſee it naw x he limited, 

828 _— obvious inference from — 4 is, _ manu- * 

en 2 ſcript being left imperieR author, defects 

e were ſupplied by the editor, which however is ſo far a 

ibid. 


wide of the truth, that beſides no notice being taken 


,- 


2542 


* 
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H RAR R RI OT 
ments in Algebra; entirely bis own inventions, that he is deſetvedly ranked among thoſe 
illuſtrious authors who are an honour to our country; which requires the more notice, as 
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we were for many years robbed of that honour by the management of Des Cartes, who 
plumed himſelf with theſe Engliſh feathers ſo artfully, that they were generally eſteemed 
abroad to be the genuine growth of France [H]. N 


© arithmetical courſe, and thereby happily invented 


| © both the logiftes ſpecioſa, and exegeſis numer oſa, 


® "Tis no inju- 


ice to Sir Iſaac {4 


Newton to fay 
that ſome of his 
improvements in 
Algebra are raiſed 

out of this way 
| of notation, 


which by the nature of it comprehending the ſolution 
of all equations, of all orders and forms by a general 
uniform and invariable method, ſo that the ſolution 
of problems being finally compleated by the reſolu- 
tion of equations, he marked it by the magnificent 
name of that univerſal problem, »a/lum non problema 
* ſolvere.” Mr Warner concludes the preface, with 
ſhewing the improvements which were made in Vieta's 
method by Mr Harriot, the particulars of which will be 
ſeen in the next remark. | 
In the epilogue, the editor declares, that he had 
publiſhed this work of his friend as a prodromus to ſeve- 
ral others, all built upon the ſame method of logiſtic 
' ſpecies by the ſame author; which he had in his hands, 
and intended to give to the public ; but none of theſe 
were ever printed, and are now probably long ſince 


(19) By Mr loft. As to Mr Warner, we are informed (19), that 
DON To he was born at Leiceſterſhire, and was a good philo- 

3 ; ſopher as well as a mathematician, that he invented a 
(20) See more of uble of logarithms, different from that of Briggs (20). 
cle of PELL That beſides this he wrote a /reatiſe upon coin and coin- 
[Jon x] age, and firſt communicated the ſecret of the circula- 


tion of the blood to Dr Harvey, an account where- 
of will be ſeen in his article, and that he died in 1640. 
[H] Mr Harriot's inventions were borrowed by Des 
Cartes.) After what is ſaid of theſe inventions above, 
the curious reader will naturally expe& to ſee ſome ac- 
count of them here, and his curiofity will be fully 
oratified with the following liſt of them given firſt by 

Wallis. Mr Harriot greatly improves the art, ſays 
he, (1.) In producing ſmall letters inflead of capitals to 
define his ſpecies, as taking up leſi room, eſpecially when 
they come to be frequently repeated. (2.) His waving 
the terms of quadratic, cubic, ſurſolid, Qc. in the defig- 
nation of them, which be performs very naturally by the 
bare number of their dimenſions as aa, aaa, aaaa, 


which when they come to be numerous, are conveniently 


expreſſed by numeral figures, which is alſo ſometimes uſed 
others. (3 His putting the whole equation to one 
, making it equal to nothing; and, aubich was the 
end why he did it, (4. ] Shewing thence the true ori- 
ginal of higher equations from a compoſition of lateral 
or more ſimple equations, Which is the great key, that 
opens the moſt abſtruſe myſteries in algebra, and which 


I think we owe purely to him. And, conſequently 


| fo many as are the dimenſions of it's higheſt term. 


Pieta calls it, wiz. 


| frattions. and ſurds. 


thereupon, (5.) Determining the number of roots (affirma- 
tive, negative, or imaginary) in every equation, 66. 
Diſcovering the genuine conſtrucion of the abſolutely 
known quantity, or homogeneum' comparationis, as 
a continual multiplication of all 
the roots. (7.) 4s alſo the conſtitution of all the coef- 
fecients, wiz. of what and how many numbers each coef- 
ficient dath confiftl, and by what multiplication of roots 
into one another each member is made. (8. * 7 
diuiſion an rquation ſo compounded into thoſe e 
— — of which by multiplication it is made thy ) 
Determinin ( by comparing common equations with his 
canonical; 7 ow many roots of each equation are real 
and not merely imaginary) and how many of theſe are 
affirmative, and how many negative. (10.) Reducing 
conditional equations to more ſimple forms by ſuppoſition of 
certain qualities, or reſpective proportions in their ſeve- 
ral roots among tbemſelues, whereby ſame of their places 
become vacant, or ſa and ſo qualified, and ( conſequently). 
(11.) 4 diſcovery of thoſe qualities and proportions in 
the roots, from ſuch want of, or qualifications of the 
coefficients as ariſe from thence. (12.) Turning at 
once by changing the ſigns of even places, all be off: 
matius roots into negative, & & contra. (13.) Mul- 
tiphing and dividing the roots of any on yet un- 
. „ in any 7 at pleaſure. And, (14. 
er reging the coefficients of any equation from 
, 15.) lacreaſing — in 
the ualus of ſuch unknown roots, by the addition 645g 
duftion of any quantity aſſigned. And ſo, ( 16.) By 
this means (if there be occafion ) making ſome or all of 
| the negative roots to become affirmative or vice verſa. 
And, 7177 Taking away (by the ame means) one or 


4 


- 


44 


more of the intermediate terms in any equation, and 
thereby reducing the equation to fewer terms. (18.) 
7 away in particular, the ſecond term in any equa- 
tion, by increaſing or diminiſhing the value of the root 
by an aliquot part of the cot ficient, denominated by ſuch 
number as is that of the dimenſions of the higheſt term. 
(19.) Reducing thereby all affected quadratic equations 
to fimple quadratic. (20.) Reducing in like manner all 
affected cubic equations to two forms very convenient for 
Further reduction. (21.) Reducing farther the ſame 
affected cubic —_— to fimple cubics, as far as they 
are capable of being reduced into ſpecies. (22.) Di 
covering thoſe cubic equations, which are not capable of 
explication in ſpecies ( according to ſuch ways of notation 
as are yet received ) without imagining the ſquare root of 
a negative quantity, with the . of that in- 
capacity. (23.) Shewing notwithſtanding that theſe 
ſame equations have real roots, and not merely imagi- 
nary. (24.) A peculiar way, and very expedient, of 
reducing affected quadratic equations, ta fimple quadra- 
tics, by completing the ſquare. (25.] An improvement 
of the exegeſis numeroſa, that is, the numeral ſolution 
or extraction of roots of affected equations, firft intro- 
duced by Vieta. All theſe, continues the Doctor, are 


either explicitly delivered by him, or are obvious to remark 


upon the bare inſpection of what he delivers, and moſt of 


them are properly his own diſcoveries, as far as 1 can yet 
find, though in ſome few of them Vieta had you before him. 


To this flate had Harriot advanced algebra, in that his 


pofthumous work, written long before ; for he died in 
1621, but publiſhed in 1631. In running over theſe 
improvements of Harriot, the Doctor remarks thoſe 
(and they were the greateſt part of them) which he ob- 
ſerves were borrowed by Des Cartes, and inſerted in 


the firſt edition of his Geometry, publiſhed by himſelf 


in 1637. Whence upon the whole, the Doctor con- 
cludes with the following remark in juſtice to Mr Har- 
riot. That, pure algebra, as it fimply confiders the 
* computation and management of proportion, abfirat 
from the conſideration of any particular ſubject, none 
before him | Harriot] had ſo accurately delivered by 4 
genuine deduction from it's true principles, and what 


Des Cartes (who hath borrowed his algebra from him, 


© and others fince him) has added to it, are built upon 
* thoſe foundations which he bad laid (2 1.]“ While this 
was in the preſs, the Doctor received the following ac- 
count from Dr John Pell, to whom it was related by 


Sir Charles Cavendiſh, (only brother to William, then 


Earl, and afterwards Duke of Newcaſtle,) a perſon of 
honour, well ſkilled in the mathematics. He diſcour- 
ſing at Paris with Monſ. Roberval, an eminent French 
mathematician concerning that piece of Des Cartes then 
lately publiſhed. © I admire, faith Roberval, that no- 
tion in Des Cartes, of putting over the whole equation 
© to one fide, making it equal to nothing (22) ; and how 
© he lighted upon it. The reaſon why you admire it, 
* fays Sir Charles, is becauſe you are a Frenchman ; for 
* if you were an Enpliſhman, you would not admire it. 
* Why jo ? ſdith- Mr Roberval. Becauſe, ſaith Sir 
Charles, we in England know where be had it, name- 
* ly from Harriot . Algebra. What book is that ? 
* ſaith Monſieur Roberval, 7 or it. Next time 
« you come to my chambers, ſays Sir Charles, { will few 
it you. Which a while after he did, and upon peru- 
ſal of it, Monfieur Roberval exclaimed with admira- 
tion. // Pa ve Ia ven i. e. He bad ſien it, 
* be had ſeen it, finding all that in Harriot which he 
© had before admired in Des Cartes, and notſoubting 
but that Des Cartes had it from thence (23).*” Upon 
this, Dr Wallis, in the preface to his hiſtory of Algebra, 
ſeruples not to aſſert that Mr Harriot in his Artis Ana- 
lyticæ Praxis, &. * Had taught (in a manner) all 
* that, which hath fince paſſed for the Carteſian method 
of Algebra, there being ſcarce any thing of pure Alge- 
* bra in Des Cartes, which was not before in Harriot, 


(21) The doctor 
had before expreſ- 
ſed the ſame 
things in the fol- 
owing words, ® 
Without which 
(foundation of 
Harriot) the 
Thole ſuper ſtruc · 
ture of Des Car- 
tes ( I doubt ) bad 
never been, Hiſt. 


of Algebra, c, 30, 


(22) This is the 
third improve- 

ment by Harriot 
beforementioned. 


(23) Wallis“ 
Hiſtory of Alge · 
bra, C. 33 edit. 
1685. Oo 


* from whom Des Cartes ſeems to have taken what he 


* hath that is purely Algebra, but without naming him.” 
So bold an attack upon Des Cartes, made a great 
noiſe both in France and Holland, where it had always 
paſſed current for truth, that he was the undoubted 
genuine inventor of what was called the Carteſian 

| Algebra. 


fo 


See Sir Sa- 
22 More land's 
Letter from U- 
-recht, dated Ja- 
nuary 8, 1688; 
and Dt Wallis's 
Anſwer, cared 
Joly 4, 1692, to 
Mr Preſtit, a 
French author, 
both ivjerted in 
Wa'l s's Riſto: y 
of Algt bra, &c. 
c2p. 53. edit. 
1694. 


(25) La Vie de 
Mon. De: Cartes 
redu.te en ab-ege 
par Mol.. Bailler, 
240 Parts, 
269). 12100» 


p 490, 49 o 


(27) It malces 
the ſecond vo- 
jume of his 
Works, in 3 vols 
in Latin, 1694. 
fsli0, 


{23) Lettres de 
Monſ. Des 
Cartes, ler. 
hexviii. Tom. 
III. p. 457. Pa- 
ris, 1667. 4to. 


(a) From his 
Will, and the 
Regiſter of St 
Butolph's, 


(5) J. Le Nere's 
Lives of the Pro- 


teſtant Biſhops, 


Vol. I. Part its 
p. 128, 


Algebra (24\. And this book of Dr Wallis coming to 
the hands of Mr Baillet, that gentleman in his Abridg- 
ment of the life of Der Cartes, endeavonred to vindicate 
him in the following manner. Fuſt, He obſerves that 
both Roberval and a certain Jeſuit, had objected the 
conformity of Des Cartes's Algebra, to that of Harriot, 


ia order to prejudice Cartes's reputation, which he 


was informed of by a letter from Carcavi, but thought 
ſo unworthy a treatment from ſuch a friend as Mr Ro- 
berval, did not deſerve any anſwer (25). 2. Mr Baillet 
declares, that the matter was decided in favour of Des 
Cortes by Hudden, in a letter inſerted in Cartefius“s 
Geometry: as alſo by Schooten, in his notes upon that 
treatiſe, and by Mr Preſtet, in the preface to the ſe- 
cond edition of his Mathematical Elements (26).* This 
attempe of Mr Baillet in defence of Des Cartes, being 
publiſhed in 1693, was peruſed by Dr Wallis, who 
took the opportunity of returning an anſwer to it in 
ſome additions to the preface of his Hiilory of Algebra 
in Latin in folio, the following year (27). Where 
he obſerves, firſt, © I hat Des Cartes's behaviour, as re- 
preſented by Mr Baillet, amounts to a confeſſion of the 
charge. He was informed by a letter from Carcavi, 
that Roberval had objeRed the conformity of his me- 
thod with that of Harriot. But what ſays he to this, 
does he deny the fact that he had made uſe of Harriot's 
inventions? No. What then? U/ n'y ent que Pindig- 
nite de la conduite de Roberval qui empecha M. Des Car 
tes de repondre ſur ce point. 1 hat is, ſays the Doctor, 
If I conſtrue it right, he took it heinouſly that it ſhoald 
be imputed to him by Roberval, that he had made uſe 
of Harriot's inventions, but did not deny the thing, 
rather choſe to make no anſwer to it.“ Carcavi, it 
ſeems, as a friend to Des Cartes had declared to him 
very explicitly what had happened. 
dated at Pari-, September 24th, 1649, where he writes 
thus. Monſieur Roberval aſſures me, what I would 
© not mention to you, but that it concerns your intereſt to 
© know it, that he could reproach you, with what an 
* anonymous author, who wrote a ſmall tract in Algebra 
eme believe bim to be a Jeſuit ) objects to you, that 
in the formation of equations, you only copy what 
* was publiſhed in the year 1631, by an Engliſhman, 
whoſe name was Harriot, and who is very lutle 
© known to us here, at leaſt to me (28).* In anſwer 
to the ſecond part of Mr Baillet's apology, Dr Wallis 
produces the words of Hudden, which are, Regulam 
hanc de equatione biquadratica in duas quadraticas re- 
folvenda quam Dom. Des Cartes, p. 79, 80, 81, ſue geo- 
metriæ deſcripfit, meo, inquit, judicio non veriftmile vide- 
tur ipſum ex ullis aliis authoribus, ut nonnulli opinan- 
tur, deſumpſiſſe. i. e. It does not ſeem probable in my 
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opinion, that Des Cartes borrowed t 


rule, which he 2 

gives in the 79, 80, 81 pages of his Geometry for re- 
lving biquadratic equations into to quadratics, from 

any other authors, as ſome imagine. Schooten likewiſe 

makes the ſame remark. Hem, cries Wallis, nacrum 


teftimonium! a flender evidence this ! Hudden + 
thought, that for one ſingle rule, Carteſius was obliged 
to no body. But what ſays he of the reſt, which he 
has in common with Harriot, not a ſyllable, 2 p 
guidem. Why am not I alfo ſummoned on the ſame 
tide, who throughout the whole 55th chap. of my Al- 5 
rw contend that this very rule was not taken from 

riot, nor in Harriot's book, but (as far as I ſaw) 
was Carteſius's own invention. As to Mr Preftet, tis 
true he ſpeaks indeed more directly and poſitively, and 
does not ſtick to charge the Doctor with being inſti- 
gated herein by an envious principle againſt the glory 
of the French nation in reſpe& of mathematical learn- 
ing ; protelting that his accuſation of Des Cartes, was 
raiſed upon idle conjectures alone, unſupported by any 
kind of proof, and conſequently deſerved not the leaft 
credit. His words as related by Dr Wallis, are, In- 
© venio ibidem [in prafatione ad elementa ſua mathema- 
© tica] Dom. Preſtet male habere, quod ego in Algebra 
* mea Anglice edita an. 1685, Harrioto noflro e 
rin (prout res eff) eorum plurima puram Algebram 
© ſpetantia, que in Carteſii geometria comparent ; quod- 
* que id (at ait) vanis conjecturis fecerim, prague invi- 
* dia et amulatione Gallice gloriæ in rebus mathemati-, _ __ 
* cis, quodque r iverim (prout ille loqui- (#9) — 
* tur) ridiculam illam accuſationem (29), cui, cum ego 2 — | 
* abſque ulla probatiane id dixerim, non vult efſe craden - to repeat that ri- 
dum. But what this teſtimony contains of ſuh- diculous accuſa- 
ſtance, was ſo notoriouſly falſe, that to wipe it away, — | 
the Doctor had nothing more to do than to appeal as chat . 
he does to the ſeveral facts upon which his charge was had heard of the 
grounded: and as to the confident air with which Mr 4oftor's defign to 
Preſtet pronounces his aſſertion. It may be obſerved, ob ih bis own 
that ſuch a face is frequently aſſumed, to ſupply the — 
want of veracity. To conclude, In further conſirma- )Lavie de D 
tion of his point, the Doctor takes notice that Mr Bail- = — 
let acknowledges Des Cartes 's being in England in this ſopra, p. 229, 
very year 163 1, when Mr Harriot's book was printed, 230 where he 
and that he came to conſult our famous mathematicians — that 
(30). Whence it is more than probable, that he muſt. — | 
then have heard of the book at leaſt, and have been netical eren 
alſo informed of the nature of it, and upon that ac- ments at London, 
count, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, which is more than can in the neigh- 
be made probable, that it was not finiſhed at the preſs, — 
and publiſhed before his departure: yet it — be the change —— 
doing him an injury to imagine, he had not the curio- variation of the 
ſity to procure it afterwards. | P needle, 


 HARSNET [SAMUEL], a learned writer in the laſt century, ſucceſſively Biſhop of 
Chicheſter and Norwich, and Archbiſhop of York. He was born in the pariſh of St Bo- 
tolph, in the town of Colcheſter in Eſſex, and baptized June 20, 1561 (a) [4]. Moſt 


probably, he received his firſt education in the free-ſchool of his native place. 


However, 


September 8, 1576, he was admitted into King's-college in Cambridge : from whence he 
removed to Pembroke hall, of which he became ſcholar, and was elected Fellow of the 


ſame, November 27, 1583 (b). He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1580, and 


(e) From the 


that of Maſter in 1384 (c). About three years after, being offered the maſterſhip of the 1 


free · ſchool in Colcheſter, he accepted of it [B], and was elected in March 1586-7 (d). 
But, after a ſhort tryal of little more than a year and a half, chuſing rather to follow his 


giſters. 
(4% Hift. of Col- 


Mudics at Cambridge, than the painful trade of teaching; he quitted the ſchool [C] in .. book 6. pe 


[4] And baptized June 20, 1561.) The day of 
his birth is not mentioned any where: but that he was 


baptized June 20, 1561, appears from the regiſter of 
St Botolph's, where : 


Samuel Haſnothe, ſon of Haſnoth ;* for ſo 
is the ſurname incorrectly written, being ſet down as it 
was vulgarly ſounded. The Harſnet, or Halſnothe, 
family was very numerous in Colcheſter in the ſixteenth 


century; many of that name being frequently men- 


(1) Hift. of Col- 
cheſter, by P. M. 


ol. 1748, book 
Ne p. 17, 18. 


tioned in the Town- Records: but it is now quite ex- 
tinct. Our learned author's father was named William, 
and a Baker (1). 

LB] He accepted Hit.] The teſtimonial given him 
by his college, upon that occaſion, was in theſe words. 
* Our comendations remembred, &c. Wheras we late- 
* lye received letters from you touchinge Mr Harſnet 


fellow of our colledge : we thoughte good in ty me 
* convenient to make aunſwer to the - Thes 


e is entered under the name of 


17, 18. and 
November, book ii. p. 24. 


you requeſted of us, namelie his ſufficiencye to teache 

* m the Latin and Greek tongues as well proaſe as 
verſe, with his honeſt behavioure and converſation ; 

that we do knowe and promiſe in his behalfe, that 

he is very meet, able, and ſufficient to 'performe 

thoſe duties, as alſoe of a good name, and honeſt 

converſation amonge us. In fignification whereof, 

We the Præſident and Fellowes of the Colledge have 

* ſeverallie ſubſcribed our names to thes our letters, and 

* ſo with our hartie commendations we wiſhe you fare 

* well. From Pembrook hall this thirde of May 1586.” 

Subſcribed by Henry Farr, Lancel. Andrewes,—and 

fifteen more of the fellows (2). (2) From the 
(C] He guitted the ſchool.) When he had deter- viginal 

mined to leave it, he writ the following letter to the 

then bailiffs of the town, who were the eleQtors. 

* Right worſhipfull, my bounden duetie 

I give you 


« 
c 
o 
c 
c 


moſte humble thanks 8 


* therfore may certifye you concerning thoſe pointes * lovinge kindneſſe and curtefie, which I have re- 
* ceived 
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e November 1588, and retired to Pembroke-hall (e), where he applied himſclf to Divinity, 
with great diligence and ſucceſs. But he was well initiated in that moſt uſeful ſcience, 


other M. 88. 


{f) ] Le Neve's 
Fafti, p. 398. 


(g) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. III. 


p. 432. 


(2) Newcourt's 
Vol, I. 


p 73, 406. 


even before his accepting of the ſchool, as 


of his Univerſity in 1592 (f). 


pears by a learned and very rational ſermon, 


preached by him at Paul's-Croſs, October, 27, 1584 [D]. He was one of the Proctors 
| About five years after, he became Chaplain to Dr Richard 
Bancroft Biſhop of London (g), by whoſe favour he obtained ſucceſſively numerous and 


conſiderable preferments. For, he had, of his gift, the · Rectory of St Margaret Fiſh- 


ſtreet, London, which he reſigned in 1604 (). On the 14th of June, 1597, he was 
inſtituted by him to the Vicarage of Chigwell in Efſex, but reſigned it in 1605 (i). Au- 


guſt 5, 1598, he was collated to the Prebend of Mapeſbury in St Paul's cathedral : and 


January 17, 1602, to the Archdeaconry of Eſſex; all in the Biſhop's diſpoſal (4). The 


« ceived from you all. It bath pleaſed God, whoſe 


c pleaſure is good, to chaung the thoughts of my harte, 
and to diſpoſe of my purpoſes, befides my purpoſe, 
* unto the ſtudye of divinitye : pardonne me right 
« worſhipfull, if I crave your pardonne and your prayer 


* bothe, that it may be to his glorie, and the good of 


his Churche. Nowe mine earneſt ſuite unto your 
W. is that it may pleaſe you to remember the pro- 


' © miſe which with one conſent you made unto me at 


27, 1584.] 


unconditionate predeſtination ; as 


« my firſte entrance, namelie to accept at myne hangs 
* a twelve monthes warninge, for which time, I be- 
* ſeeche you to admitte uppon triall, the man alreadie 
* commended unto you Mr Sadlingtonne.' After 
giving a character of whom, he goes on thus. This 
* my ſuyte I truſte is reaſonable, and I knowe you are 
my good frendes, which I defire no further than I 
© am a frend unto your towne, and unto my poor 
© ſchollers whom I favor from your harte, and thus [ 
© ſhall be bound to praye alwaies unto God, that ic may 
« pleaſe him to be preſent in the middeſt of your meet- 
«© ings and conſultations for the good of that Chriſtian 
© people committed to your chardge. Your W. ſer- 
* vant to command S. Harſnet. From Pembrook hall 
© the 28 October (3).' | 
[D] Sermon N by him at St Paul s-creſt, Oct. 
e cannot learn with any certainty, 
whether this ſermon was publiſhed the ſame year, or 
ſoon after, it was preached; or, whether it firſt ap- 


uw in print in 1658, at the end of three of Dr 
tewart's ſermons. 'The text is Ezek. xxxiii. 11. and 
the defign of this excellent diſcourſe, is, to ſhew the 
unreaſonableneſs and abſurdity of the cruel doctrine of 
appears by the fol- 
lowing extracts, with which we ſhall oblige the reader; 
the book being now grown very ſcarce. * There 
© is a conceit in the world (ſays he)—That God ſhould 
* defign many thouſand; of ſouls to hell before they were, 
* xot in eye to their faults, but to his own abſolute will 
* and power, and to get him glory in their damnation. 
© This opinion is grown huge and monſtrous (like a 


© Goliah) and men do ſhake and tremble at it; yet 


© never a man reacheth to David's ſling to caſt it down. 
© In the name of the Lord of Hoſts, we will encounter 
© it: for it hath reviled, not the hoſt of the living 
God, but the Lord of hoſts. 1. It is directly oppo- 
© fite ta this text of holy ſcripture, and ſo turns the 
truth of God into a lye. For whereas God in this 
© text doth ſay and fwear, that he doth not delight in 
© the death of man; this opinion faith, that not one or 
* two, but millions of men ſhould fry in hell ; and 
© that he made them for no other purpoſe, than to be 
© the children of death and hell; and that, for no 


© other cauſe but his mere pleaſure's ſake, and ſo ſays, 


© that God did not only ſay, but ſwear to a lye ; for the 
© oath ſhould have run thus: 4s I /ive (faith the Lord) 7 
As delight in the death of man. 2. It doth (not by con- 
© ſequence, but) directly make God the author of fin. 
For, if God, without eye to fin, did deſign men to 
© hell, then did he ſay and ſet down, that he ſhould 
* fin; for without ſin he cannot come to hell. And 
© indeed, doth nat this opinion ſay, that the Almighty 
© God, in the eye of his counſel, did not only fee, but 
* fay, that Adam ſhould fall, and fo order and decree, 
and ſet down his fall, that it was no more poſſible for 
him not to fall, than it was poſſible for him not to 
eat? and of that which God doth order, ſet down, 
and decree, | Say he is the author. 3. It takes 
away from (in his ſtate of innocency) all free- 
dom of will, and liberty not to fin. For had he had 
freedom to have altered God's deſignment, Adam's 

had been above the defignment of God. And 
here I remember a little witty ſolution is made ; 
that is, if we reſpe& Adam's will, he had power to 
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© fin, or not to fin ; but if God's decree, he could not 
but fin. 'Fhis is a filly ſolution: and indeed, it is 
* as much, as if you ſhould take a ſound ſtrong man 
* (that hath power to walk and to lie ſtill) and bind 
* him hand and foot (as they do in Bedlam) and lay 
* him down; and then bid him riſe vp and walk, or 
* elſe you will ſtir him up with a whip ; and he tell 

you that there be chains upon him, ſo that he is not 

able to ſtir; and you tell him again, that that is no 


i) Ide m, vol. 
II. p- 143. 


(&) Idem, Vol, 
I. Þ+ 170, 73. 


excuſe, for if he look upon his health, his ſtrength, 


his lege, he hath power to walk or to lie till ; but if 
upon his chains, indeed, in that reſpect he is not able 
to walk: I truſt, he that ſhould whip that man for 
not walkirg, were well worthy to be whipped him- 
ſelf, —— And therefore, if God ſet it down for a de- 
cree, that Adam ſhould fall, Adam had no more ji- 
berty not to fall, than the man in the chains had li- 
berty to wa!k.——- 4. As God doth abhor a heart 
and a heart, and his ſoul deteſteth a double-minded 
man ; ſo himſelf cannot have a mind and a mind, a 
face (like Janus) to look two ways. Yet, this opi- 
nion maketh in God two wills, the one flat oppo- 
ſite to the other: an hidden will, by which he ap- 
pointed, and willed that Adain ſhould fin ; and an 
open will, by which he forbad him to fin. His 
open will ſaid to Adam in paradiſe, Adam thou Halt 
not eat of the tree of good and evil : his hidden will 
ſaid, Thou ſhalt eat; nay more, I myſelf cannot 
keep thee from eating, for my decree from eternity 
is paſſed ; thou ſhalt eat, that thou mayeſt drown all 
thy poſterity in fin, and that I may drench them (as 
I have deſigned) in the bottomleſs pit of hell. — 


« 

6 

8. The poets had a device of their old god Saturn, 
* that he eat up his children as ſoon as they were 
born, for fear leſt ſome of them ſhould diſpoſſeſs him 
of heaven. Pharaoh King of Egypt had (almoſt) the 
* ſame plea; for he made away all the young Hebrew 
* males, leſt they ſhould multiply too faſt: Herod, for 
fear our Saviour Chriſt ſhould ſupplant him in his 
* kingdom, cauſed all the young children in Galilee to 
© be flain : thoſe had all ſome colour for their barba- 
* rous cruelty. But, if any of thoſe had made a law, 
* defigniyg young children to torments before they had 
* been born ; and for no other cauſe and purpoſe, but 
* his own abſolute will, the heavens in courſe would 
© have called for revenge. It is the law of nations, 
© No man innocent Sall be condemned; of reaſon, not 
© ta hate where we are not hurt; of nature, to like and 
© love our own brood. Ot, to yer (faith the 
* Holy Ghoſt) we are God's kindred ; he cannot 

© us when. we are innocent, when we are not 

o 
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when we are not. Now, touching God's glory 


(which is to us all as dear as our life) this opinion 
bath told us a very inglorious and ſhameful tale: for 
it ſaith, The almighty God would have many ſouls 

to hell; and that they may come thither, they 
muſt fin, that ſo he may have juſt cauſe to condemn 
them. Who doth not ſmile at the Greciaus conceit, 
that gave their god a 22 title for killing of flies? 
God's glory in puniſhing ariſeth from his juſtice in 
revenging of fin: and for that it tells (as I aid) a 
very fad ard unpleaſant tale: for who 7 
it, to hear a prince ſay after this manner? I will be- 
get me a ſon that I may Kill him, that I may ſo get 
me a name: and that I may have ſome colour to 
kill him, I will beget bim without both his feet ; 
and when he is grown up, having no feet, I will 
command him to walk on pain of death: and when 
he breaketh my commandment, I will put him to 
death. O beloved, theſe glorious fancies, imagina- 
tions and ſhews, are far from the nature of our gra- 
cious, mercifull, and glorious God,'— 
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15th of April, 1604, he received iaſtitution to the Rectory of Shenfield in the ſaid ooun- 
ty ; being preſented to it by Sir Thomas Lucas of Colcheſter ((). And the year following, 


11 
; : 
N 5 E | f yo 
; * * F I - 


upon the reſignation of Biſhop Andrews, was choſen Maſter of Pembroke-hall ; which 
place he held 'till 1616 (m)[E]. He ſerved the honourable office of Vice-Chancellor of (=) J. LeNew's 


the univerſity of Cambridge in 1605, and again in 16143 and in 1605 was created Doctor 
But, to go on with his other eccleſiaſtical preferments; May 16, 160 
he was admitted to the Vicarage of Hutton in Eſſex (o) ; which, though but ſmall, he ac- 


in Divinity (2). 


lm, Vol. 
p. 526, 


Fafti, p. 399, 
400. and Lives 
Kc. p. 129» - 


cepted, undoubtedly on account of irs nearneſs to Shenfield. However, he reſigned it in c) Ibid. f. _ 8 


1609, as he did alſo his Prebend of Mapeſbury, and Archdeaconry of Eſſex (2p). Where- 
upon Dr Bancrofr, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom he continued Chaplain, 
gave him, September 28, the Rectory of Styſtead in Eſſex (). As he had ſucceeded Dr 
Lancelot Andrews in the Maſterſhip of Pembroke-hall, ſo did he alſo ſucceed him in the 


For, upon that learned Prelate's tranſlation to Ely, our author being 
nominated Biſhop of Chicheſter in his room, was elected November 13, confirmed De- 


See of Chicheſter. 


cember 2, and conſecrated the day following, by Archbiſhop Bancroft, who had undoubt- 
edly a great hand in his promotion (7). He was allowed to hold with his Biſhopric the 
ReQory of Styſlead in commendam, 'till the year 1619, when he was tranſlated to Nor- (9) !4em, Vol. 
wich [F], upon the death of Dr John Overall (s). We find, that he was one of thoſe Kath ces 
divines, who had the ill luck of not being in the good graces of the troubleſome Puritans (9) j. Le Neve's 
of his time. For, in the laſt Parliament of King James the Firſt, the Commons, at a 


conference, accuſed him of ſeveral miſdemeanours [G]. This accuſation, however, 


[E] Was choſen Maſter of Pembroke-hall ; which 
(4) Lives of the place be held till 19.6.) Mr J. Le Neve ſays (4), 
Biſhops, Ke. as That, in that year, Pembroke-hall petitioned the 
above, p. 130, Kiag againſt him, to whom they exhibited their 
FE” © grievances in fifty-ſeven articles. They wrote alſo 
to Dr Andrews, Biſhop of Ely, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, the Lord Hay, Sir 
Thomas Lake, Sir George Villiers, and others, de- 
« firing their aſſiſtance in this affair. Some of the 
© crimes in the articles objected agiiaſt him were ſo 
© ſcandalons, and the proof fo evident, that the Biſhop 
thought belt to retire, and fo he did, reſigning the 
matterſhip in June this year.'—Mr Le Neve adds, 
that, notwithſtanding * all decent endeavours, he could 
not obtain a copy of thoſe articles.” And, therefore, 
what they were, we cannot judge. They might be, 
for preſſing too rigorouſly the obſervance of the new 
ceremonies, as they were then called : or, perhaps, for 
hurting the college revenues. | 
[F] When he was tranſlated to Norwich ) His 
conge d' gſlire was dated June 1, and he was elected 
June 16, obtained the royal aſſent July 20, was con- 
firmed Aug. 28, and had reſtitution of the temporali- 
% Continuation ties, Sept. 22, 1619 (5). | 
2 e 2 [G] Accuſed him of ſeveral miſdemeanors.] What 
n val. XVII. the ſubſtance of the accuſation, and of his miſdemea- 
», 163, 176, 180, nors, was, will beſt appear by the following extract 
| from the, Journals of the Haaſe of Commons (6), 17 
May 16 * The Commſttee met at Sir Edward 
* Cooke'y chamber to examine 4. conſider of the 
heads of the charge, to be preſented againſt the Bi- 
* ſhop of Norwich. — 19 May, Sir Edw. Cooke re- 
ports from the Lords about the Biſhop of Norwich. 
© —Have related the whole charge to the Lords, con- 
* fiſting of ſix heads. 1. Patting down of preaching. 
« *2.gtting up of images. 3. Praying to the eaſt. 
* 4- Puniſhing ſome, for coming to hear their own 
*. miniſter, after evening prayer, catechiſe, and ſing 
* pſalms. 5. Extorting of undue fees. 6. Not re- 
* giſtering inſtitutions and inductions.“ From the 
Lords, * Anſwer was, that they would take ſuch order 
herein, as ſhould appertain to juſtice, and our ſatiſ- 
faction. But this being ſet forth more at large in 
the Parliamentary Hiſtory, we ſhall give the following 
extract of it. 

May 8, 1624. The Commons defired a confe- 
rence with the Lords, touching ſome accuſation againſt 
the Lord Biſhop of Norwich, unto which his Lordſhip 

+ Parliamentary has not yet been heard T. The 14th of the ſame 
2 74 month, the Biſhop beſought the Lords to remem- 
1 2; * ber the aboveſaid meſſage from the Commons, and 
to appaint a time for hearing his accuſation. The 

19th, after a conference with the Commons, the 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury reported the charge a- 

inſt the Biſhop, exhibited by the citizens of 
Norwich ; which conſiſted of theſe fix articles. 1. 
That he inhibited or diſheartened preachers on the 
Sabbath-day in the forenoon. 2. That were 
ſet up in the churches, and one of dhe Holy Ghoſt 
fluttering over the font; that a marble tomb was pul- 


10) Vol. p · 
789, 790. 


* 


be no Popery. 


was 


led down, and images ſet up in its room, and the Bi- 
ſhop bleſſed them that did it. 3. That he puniſhed 
thoſe who prayed not towards the eaſt. 4. That he 
puniſhed a miniſter for catechiſing his family, and 
ſinging of Pſalms. 5. That he uſed extortion many 
ways. 6. That he did not enter inſtitutions, to the 
prejudice of patrons.—The Biſhop anſwered theſe arti- 
cles diſtinctly, after having made the following previous 
obſervations. He proteſted he was no way guilty of 
the firſt part of his accuſation ; if he were, then he 
was unworthy to bear the name of a Clergyman. He 
ſhewed the unworthineſs of ſuch as ſhould diſhearten 


130. His ener- 


eile for that de- 
gree was excuſed 
by a grace of the 
Houſe, | 


(e) Neweourt, - 


(P) Idem, Vol. 
1. p · 73. 176. 


Lives, ubi ſupra, 
P» 130. 


J. Le Neve: 
aſti, P. 412. 


preachers from preaching the word of God. That 


whilſt he was Vicar and Parſon, he preached every 
Sabbath in the morning, and catechized in the after - 
noon ; and that he continued the like preaching whilſt 
he was Biſhop of Chicheſter : that in Norwich he ne- 
ver miſled the public place, and ever preached there 
againſt Popery.—As touching preaching and non-reſi- 
dence, he had been reckoned more than half a Puri- 
tan; he left the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſervice that 
he might go to his cure. He wondered why he ſhould 


be thought a Papiſt ; he thought it might be owing to 


his diſputations, and his ſermons at Paul's-Crofſs, an 


Predeſtination negative, unadviſedly preached by him 


for which he was checked by Archbiſhop Whitgift, and 
commanded to preach no more of it; and he never 
did, though Dr Abbot, late Biſhop of Sarum, hath 
ſince declared in print that which he then preached to 
That Popery is a fire that will never 
be quiet ; he hath preached a thouſand ſermons, and 
nothing of Popery can be imputed to him out of any 
of them. That there were divers obſtacles to keep 
him from Popery : four of which he mentions ; namely 
The uſurpations of the Pope of Rome; their religion 
dyed in blood ; their juggling and feigned miracles, of 
which he had writ a book againſt them; and their 
equivocations. He 2 with acknowledging 
the Church of England to come neareſt to the primi- 
tive; and that we fetch not our reformation from 
Wicklif, Huſs, and Luther, of latter times, but from 
the firſt 400 years next after Chriſt. 

Then he proceeds to anſwer the ſeveral articles of 
his accuſation. As to the firſt, he confeſſed, that fix 
or ſeven of the abler ſort of miniſters in Norwich uſed 
to expound, in their qwn churches, before the ſermon 
began in the cathedral church; and many reſorted 
from other places to theſe expofitions, and in the after- 
noon to their ſermons. The preachers themſelves 
found fault with this, · being willing to be rid of the 
pains, for they were to preach in the afternoon and on 
the you days, 7 2 do many diſorders therein; 
as the cutting part e prayers, or beginni 
them too early ; and they beſoughe —— 
medy it, becauſe they, being itipendiary men, were 
loth to do it, for fear, belike, to loſe their tipends : 
whereupon he ſent for them by an officer, and willed 
them to omit theſe ions in the forenoan ; and 
yet he had fince taken order for the.erefting of thiee 
ſermons in the moſt remote parts of W 


2546 


t J. Le Neve's 


Lives, as above, 
p. 132, 


* IJ. Stowe's 
Annales, edit. 


1631, p. 1055. in Chigwell. church in Eſſex, according to the direction he had given in his will (Y) [II. G). L: 
® (w) ] LeNeve's A year or two before his deceaſe, he had founded and endowed a free-ſchool in that pa- i lahr. 


Lives, &c, Po 
132. 


edit. 1721, Vol, 


J. col. 731. 
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no hindrance to his further advancement. For, upon tie death of Dr Monteigne, he was 
tranſlated, in his room, to the Archbiſhopric of York [H]; being elected November 26, 
1628, and confirmed the 23d of January following (9 November 10, 1629, he was 


ſworn of the Privy- Council () 


He enjoyed his Archtepiſcopal dignity but a little while : 


For, he died at Morton-in-the-marſh in Glouceſterſhire, the 25th of May 1631 (w), on 
his return-from Bath to his manor of Southwell- in Nottinghamſhire (x) : and was buried 


riſh, wherein are to be two maſters, one to teach Latin and Greek, and the other writing 


and cyphering; and aifo ſome alms-houſes (z). 
(x) Wood Athen. corporation of Colcheſter, 


By his will, he gave his library to the 


Neve, 


(z) Newegurt, 


for the uſe of the clergy there; and legacies to ſeveral places “ . b. 73. 


[XK]. Beſides his Sermon abovementioned, he had a controverſy with one John Darrell 
about the caſting out of devils, of which an account is given in the note [L]. He was 


cathedral church ; and he had alſo erected many lec- 
tures in ſeveral places of the country. 2. As touching 


the images in a church: what was done, was done 


without his knowledge ; it was meant by St Peter's 


church. He never ſaw that church *till one evening 


as he came by: when going in, and perceiving the pa- 
riſhioners had beſtowed very great coſt, and not ſeeing 
or knowing of any image at all ſet up there, he ſaid, 
© God's bleſſing on their hearts that had beſtowed ſuch 
© coft an God's houſe.” 3. As touching prayers to 


the eaſt; he never enjoined it, nor heard of it till now. 


4. The miniſter he puniſhed, with doing of penance, 
was ſent to him by the Juſtices of the Peace, and nad 


formerly been convicted of fimony and conventicling, 


and of infecting the pariſh with ſtrange opinions. 5. 
His Lordſhip abſolutely denied that he impoſed any 


| fees, and affirmed that he had not any of thoſe fees 


which were complained of ; only the fees for inſtitu- 
tion, which he took as his predeceſſors did. 6. His 
Lordſhip affirmed, that he had regiſtred all the inſtitu- 


Parliamentary tions . Upon the whole therefore, the ſum of theſe 


Hiſtory, as above, 
p- 311, 312, &c. 


accuſations was no other, than the common clamours 
of the Puritans of thoſe times. Now, at this day, 
when the world can reflect coolly upon ſuch matters, 
we cannot, on the one hand, wonder enough at the 
weakneſs and preſumption of thoſe men, who preſſed 
too earneſtly ſuch points; when they were quite diſa- 
greeable; and gave ſo great offence to the generality of 
the nation. And, on the other hand, how great was 
the obſtinacy, ill behaviour, and I may truly ſay, diſ- 
honeſty, of the Puritans; to raiſe vehement outcries 
about ſuch trifles ; and to treat thoſe who ſtood for 
them as Papiſts, or popiſhly affected, when they were 
in the main as ſound Proteſtants as themſelves their ac- 
cuſers, and better ſons of the Church of England ! We 
ought therefore to look down with pity upon the con- 
tentions of both ſides about ſuch infignificant matters. 
Unworthy they certainly were of the cognizance of 
Parliament: but what would not ſuch a four ill-tempered 
man as Sir E. Coke, then in diſgrace, not do, to be 
revenged of the Court ; which favoured Dr Harſnet, 
and other divines of his perſuaſion ?—To which muſt 
be added, that, far ſome of the articles above ſet down, 

ticularly for the laſt, the doctor was not accounta- 
ble For the regiſtering of inſtitutions and inductions 
belongs to the Regiſter of each dioceſe, not to the 

iſho 


p. | 

[H] He was tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of York ] 
This high dignity was procured him by Thomas Earl 
of Arundel, who had a great eſleem for him, and had 


(7) J. Le Neve's committed his younger ſon to him for education (7). 


Lives of the Bi- 
ſhops, &c. p. 
132. 


Eier- ſtaff, but the 


5 [| 


[1] According te the direction he had given in his 
vill.) Namely, in the following words, My body 
« I will to be buried within the pariſh church of Chig- 
« well without pomp or ſolemnity, at the foot of Tho- 
mazine late my beloved wife, having only a marble- 
« ſtone laid upon my grave, with a plate of braſs mol- 
ten into the ſtone an inch thick, having the effigies 
of a Biſhop ſtamped upon it, with his mitre and cro- 
to be ſo rivetted and faſtened 
clear through the ſtone, as ſacrilegious hands may 
© not rend off the one, without breaking the other. 
s And I will that this inſcription be engraven round 
© about the braſs: Hic jacet Samuel Harſnet, am Vi- 
* carius hujus eccleſiæ; primo indigau Epi ſcopus Ciceſtren- 
« fis, dein indignior Norwicenſ. demum indigniſſimus Ar- 
* chiepiſcopus Eboracenſ. Which was accordingly per- 
formed with theſe additional words, Qui obiit 25 die 
Maii, 4. D. 1631, Lud ipfiſſimum Epitaphium ex 


© and ways. 


one 


abundanti humilitate ſibi poni curavit teſtamento Reve- 
rendiſſimus Præ ſul (8). | 

[XK] Aud legacies to ſeveral places] The words of 
his will are, © I bequeath to twelve poor widows of 
* Chigwe!l, who ſhall attend my hearſe from my houſe 
* at Chigwell unto my burial, twelve black gowns.— 

Ten pounds for a ſober civil banquet for as many of 
the pariſhioners as ſhall pleaſe to accompany my body 
to the earth. To the Prebendaries of Southwell 501. 
to furniſh their Communion table with plate.—To 
the building of the poor-houſe at Cawood, in caſe [ 
live not to finiſh the ſame myſelf, 1001. together 
with the bricks, timber, and ſtone, that I have pro- 
vided for the ſame.— To the poor of St Botolph's in 
Colcheſter, where I was born, 101.—of Shenfield in 
Eſſex 101.—of Stiſted in Eſſex 101.—To the poor 
priſoners in the King's-Bench 201.—in Ludgate 201. 
in the White Lion in Southwark 201.“ —Beſides 
legacies to his ſervants. He left no iſſue. Therefore 
his nephew Sam:el Harſnet was his ſole executor. 
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8) Survey of 
the Cathedrals of 
York, &c. by 
Br. Wil is, Eq; 
Val, I, Po 53 


[LI He had a controverſy with one Jobn Darrell 


about the caſting out of devils.) Take an account of 
this Darrell, and his practices, in the words of the in- 
duſtrious Mr Strype (g). When the open practices 
* of the Puritans for ſettling the new diſcipline would 

not prevail, there was a more ſecret method made uſe 
of by ſome of their miniſters, of doing ſomething 
that looked little leſs than miraculous ; namely, The 
caſting out devils from perſons pretending to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by them: that ſo the amazed multjtude, hav- 
ing a great veneration for theſe exorciſers of devils by 
* the power of their prayers and faſtings, might the 
* more readily and awfully ſubmit to their opinions 
(Which likewiſe was a praQice borrowed 
* from the Papiſts, to make their prieſts revered, and 
to confirm the laity in their ſuperſtitions) (10).” One 
of them was John Darrell, B. A. who about the year 
1586, at the age of three or four and twenty, before 
he was a miniſter, did take upon him to caſt out: firſt 
one devil, and afterwards (upon a pretended repoſſeſſion) 
eight devils, out of a maid near ſeventeen years old in 
Derbyſhire, named Katherine Wright. The hiſtory 
of this feat he himſelf writ, and gave one copy of it 
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(9) Life of Abp 
Whitgift, p. 
492. and his An- 
nals of the Refor- 
mation, Vol. HI, 


P 431. 


(10) What ſol - 
lows is taken 
from 8. Harſnet's 
Diſcovery, p. Is 
&c. 


to the Lady Bowes. From that time till the 28th af, © 


March, 1596, the ſaid Mr Darrell (now become oH 
of the miniſters at Nottingham) was out of work ; not- 


withſtanding he omitted few occaſions to intimate what 
he had done about Kath. Wright: beſides the print 
of his book. But in the year 1596, his glory-enlargec 
itſelf, when it was pretended that he caſt a devil out of 
one Thomas Darling, a boy in Burton, aged about 14 
years; of which an account was publiſhed by one Mr 
Deniſon, after it had been ſeen and allowed by Mr 
Darrell and Mr Hilderſham. Upon the fame of this 
mighty exploit, Darrell was ſent for into Lancaſhire, 
by one Mr Starkie ; and on the 17th of March 1596-7, 
he diſpoſſeſſed, in the ſaid Mr Starkie's houſe, ſeven 
perſons at one clap ; viz John Starkie, Anne Starkie, 
Margaret Hardman, Elianor Hardman, Ellen Holland, 
Margaret Byrom, and Jane Aſhton : [which laſt falling 
into the hands of certain ſeminary prieſts, was carried 
by them up and down the country, and by her cunnin 
counterfeiting of fits, got her craft-maſters no ſmal 
gain and credit.) -Thoſe nine perſons abovementioned 
coſt Mr Darrell but little trouble; for he diſpatched 
them in two or three days. But one William Somers 
of Nottingham, ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed, and whom 
he took in hand zin November 1597, ſtuck in his fin- 
gers almolt five months; however, he — Yo 
{Tl ev 


* 


Practiſes of John Darrell. 


HARSNE T. HARVEY. 
one of the beſt and cleareſt writers in his time; and the firſt, according to Mr Fuller (a), 


who uſed the expreſſion of Conformable Puritans, to denote thoſe who conformed out of 
policy, and yet diſſented in their judgments. 


devil at laſt. ht Somers, after having counterfeited 
himſelf to be poſſeſſed, diſpoſſeſſed, and repoſſeſſed, 
and held on that courſe ſucceſſively, for the ſpace of 
about three months; he did at the laſt, being got out 
of Mr Darrell's hands, confeſs and avow, that all 
he had done that while was but diſſembled, and as he 
had been trained and inſtructed by Mr Darre! : ſhewing 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of Nottingham, how he 
had aQed all his former fits Whereupon Darrell being 
called before the High-Commiſſion- Court at Lambeth, 
was condemned for a counterfeit; and he, with George 
More a miniſter and his confederate, depoſed from the 
miniſtry, and both committed cloſe priſoners.— To 
expoſe this wicked and ſenſeleſs impoſture, our learned 
author Mr Harſnet, who was then Chaplain to Biſhop 
Bancroft, publiſhed, I. 4 Diſcovery of the fraudulent 
© praiſes of John Darrel Batcheler of Artes, in his 
© proceedings concerning the pretended poſſeſſion and diſ- 
* poſſeſſion of William Somers at Nottingham: of Tho- 
© mas Darling the boy of Burton at Caldwall : and of 
© Katherine Wright at Mansfield and Whittington : 
© and of his dealings with one Mary Couper at Not- 
* tingham, detefing in ſome ſort the deceitful trade in 
© theſe latter dayes of caſting out devils, Lond. 1599. 
4to. A paſſionate anſwer to which was publiſhed by 
Mr Darrell, under this title, A Detection of that fin- 
ful, ſhamful, lying, and ridiculous Diſcours, of Samuel 
Harſhnet. Entituled : A Diſcoverie of the fraudulent 
Wherein is manifeſtly and 
apparantly ſhewed in the eyes of the world. Not only 


the unlikelihoode, but the flate impoſſibilitie of the 


pretended counterfayting of William Somers, Thomas 
Darling, Kath. Wright, and Mary Couper, togeather 
with the other 7 in Lancaſhire, and the ſuppoſed 
teaching ef them by the ſaide John Darrell. 4to. 1600. 
The ſame year, Mr Darrell publiſhed alſo, * A true 
Narration of the ſtrange and grevous Vexation by the 
Devil, of 7 perſons in Lancaſhire, and William Somers 


of Nottingham. Wherein the doctrine of Poſſeſſion 


nal. Was Joan 
Halke. Wood s 
Faſt, Vol. II. 
cl, 6. 


and Diſpoſſeſſion of Demoniakes out of the word of 


God is particularly applyed unto Somers, and the reſt 
of the perſons eontroyerted: togeather with the uſe we 


are to make of theſe workes of God. By John Darrell 


_ HARVEY [Witt1am}, an eminent Phyſician, who firſt diſcovered the circulation 
(% His mother's of the blood; was eldeſt ſon of Thomas Harvey, Gentleman (a), of Folkſtone in Kent, 
where he was born April 2, 1578. At ten years of age he was put to the grammar- 


ſchool at Canterbury, and thence at fourteen removed to Gonvil and Caius-college in Cam- 
bridge, in the view of breeding him to Phy ſic. 


dy of his art, he went at the age of nineteen, for further improvement, through France 
3) He went allo and Germany to Padua (6) in Italy; and having purſued his ſtudies under the beſt maſters, 
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(s) Church Hi- 
tory, book: x, 
p. 144+ 


Miniſter of the word of God.“ 4to. Both viſibly 
printed abroad. During tris impriſonment, he publiſhed 
likewiſe, © An Apology or Defence of the poſſeſſiou of 
William Somers, &c Wherein this work of God is 
cleared from the evil name of counterfeiting. And 
therupon alſo it is ſhewn, that in theſe days men may 
be poſſeſſed with devils ; and that being fo, by prayer | 

and faſting the unclean ſpirit may be caſt out. (11)'— (11) In theſe 
His confederate George More ſeconded bim, in, A P*<= bus Darrell 
true Diſcourſe concerning the certaine poſſeſſion and mo 23 
diſpoſſeſſion of 7 perſons in one familie in Lancaſhire, 


of a weak head, 
which alſo may ſerve as part of an Anſwere to a fayned or 2 very bad 
and falſe Diſcoverie which ſpeaketh very much evill, as bert 


well of this, as of the reſt of thoſe great and mightie 
workes of God, which be of the like excellent nature." 
1500. 8v0.—Mr D. Neal, in whoſe eyes a Puritan is al- 
"_ — has endeavoured to defend, at leaſt to 
palliate, theſe extraordinary proceedings ; ſaying, 
* One would think here was a plot 8 
deſigning men, to conjure the people into the belief 
* of the diſcipline ; but all vaniſhes in the peculiar 
principles of A weak and (as Mr Strype confeſſes) ho- 
* neſt max, whoſe name was Darrel, &c. (12).” [N. B. 
Mr Strype's words are (1.3),- -This weak but honeſt max 1. edit. 1732. 
(Gall I call bin? Which is doubting, not confelling.] P. 535 
Had Mr Neal given himſelf the trouble to peruſe Dar- 

rell's writings, he would have found, that he was not (11) Life of 
the one and only mat concerned in this affair, For Whitzift, p. 495. 


there were no leſs than fixteen preachers, iſe 
himſelf) after an exerciſe at SE Re 


(12) Hiſt. of the 
Puritans, Vol. 


a r y-de-la-Zouch, that Detection 
adviſed and = him to go to Mr Starchy's, when * _ | 
he was ſent for (14).. Several miniſters alſo were con- covery, p. 26. 
cerned in the diſpoſſeſſing of Somers (15). Conſult, 

moreover, Mr George More's Difcourſe —The affair (5) See Life of 
of the Surey Demoniack in the laſt century, may be Wen. 249% 
called the ſecond part of Mr Darrell's pranks (16). II. | 
Belides the Diſcovery of Darrell's fraudulent practices, Get Sw9 
Dr Harſnet writ, © A Declaration of egregious Poi . 
Impoſlures, to withdraw the Hearts of her Majeſty's publiſbed in 1695, 
Subject from their Allegiance, &fc. under the pretence ind the Anſwer 
of caſting ont Dewils, praiſed by Edmonds, alias We. 


to it by Zach. 
ton, 4 Jeſuit. Lond. 1603. 4to. = in 1697. 


(e) Nena de 
la Republique des 
lettres pour Mois 


de Fuin 16 
23 


Having ſpent five years there in the ſtu- (7) Wood, ubi 


Goodall's Hiſto- 


rical Account of 

— zrticularly the famous Hieron. Fabricius ab Aquapendente (c) [A], for five years more, the Calleye ef 
citat. de Generati” N was created Doctor of Phyſic and Chirurgery in that univerſity in 1602. Soon after — ar 
_ — his he returned to England; and taking his Doctor of Phyſic's degree at Cambridge, he Empiric, &c. in 

TO to London, entered upon the practice of his profeſſion there, and married (4) [B]. ogra 

5 | | | In 4 
- - 

(1) In his ** I] He was inſtructed by Fabricius ab Aquapen- that the female bird has a power of conceivin | 

been .] Befides Fabricius, Mr Wood mentions (1), eggs (5) without the help of the male. The Slowing (5) His words 
in the preface to Our author's ſtudying at Padua under two other maſters, account of this event is inſerted in the Doctor's own — Ly dawn 
his Exercit, de Euſtacius Radius, and Joh. Tho. Minodaus, which in- words, as a ſample of his elegant Latin ſtile. Ino ventanes —4 
Gener, Animal. deed is not at all improbable ; but Fabricius was the * vero u/que adeo libidinoſe interdum a ves ſunt, ut fi dur- defeQtum maris 
an dy je Perſon whoſe lectures he ſeems to have attended the * ſum carum manu ſolum leviter tangas, fiatim procum- Tlaecunda. De Gee 
among the An- moſt diligently, as being moſt agreeable to him. * bane, orificiumque aterinum nudent e exporrigant : 5g gegen, v. 
tients and Fabri- Tis certain he had icular regard for this maſter, * uod i blande digito demalſeris, vage murmure ala- OY OS. 
cius among the Whora he often quotes, and in terms of the higheſt re- rumgue gefticulatione gratam Yeneris dulcedinem expri- 
NOT _ ſpect (2), and even declares that he was the more wil- © munt. Quineliam famellas ova inde concipere, et 
BO 57 Jes. ling to-- publiſh his book de motus cordis, &c. becauſe * Ariftoteles autor ef, & ipſemet in turds, merula, 
fratorem. this maſter who had learnedly and accurately delineated * alii/que expertus ſum : idque olim primam fortuito, 
(3) De Mow ina pom treatiſe, almoſt all the parts of animals, meogue damno didici. Plittacum nempe infignem doc- 
Grd &c. . had t the heart alone untouched (3). © teque garrulum, uxor mea diu in deliciis habuit. 
(e The inferip- FM (B) And married.) We have not. met with any ac- * Erat is adeo familiaris, ut quocunque vellet, libere 
tion upon his  <Ount either of the name or family of his lady, but * per zdes vagaratu i 


monum :nt in the 
church of Hem- 
ted in Hartford- 
ſh.re, concludes 
in theſe terms, 
Quum taum cir- 
curt Microcoſmum, 
Medicine Decte 
& Medicorum [m- 
froles obdor u νj,ſF 


whoever ſhe was, it ſeems the Doctor had no iſſue b 
her (4) ; and *twas probably for want of children ta 
employ her time and care, that ſhe became 


very fond 
of, and amuſed herſelf often with an excellent talking 
parrot, whoſe extraordinary fate ed her huſband 
with the firſt experiment in ſu of his doctrine, 


VOI. IV. No. 213. 


r ; abſentem dominam inquireret ; 


y * 1nventz hilari voce ablandiretur ; vocanti etiam re- 


* ſponderet ; advolaret ; veſtemque roſtro pedibuſque 
« vicifſim comprehendens, ad ſummum humerum ſcan- 
* deret; indeque per brachium deſcendens ſuper 
* manum ſemper ſe fiſteret. Juſſus loqui tare 
etiam noctu & in tenebris morem geſſit. u. 

* bundus 
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* lidem ibid. 


+ From the Col - 
lege Regiſter. 


H A R 


V E V. 


* 


In 1604 he was admitted candidate of the College of Phyſicians, and three years after 
elected Fellow. In 1615 he was choſen Lecturer of the Anatomy and Surgery Lecture, 
founded by Dr Richard Caldwal “; and he began his fiyſt courſe of Lectures in Anatomy 
in April the following year, when he firſt opened his famous diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood, which he continued to explain in his ſubſequent lectures, and a few years after- 


wards [C] finiſhed his treatiſe upon that ſubject. 


It was probably about this time that he 


became Phyſician to King James I. and that he was continued in the fame character b 
K. Charles I. from the beginning of his reign [D]. Dec. 3, 1627, he was appointed one of 
the Elects of the College of Phyſicians r, and his Exercitatio Anatomica de motu cordis & fan- 


© bundus et laſcivus ſedentis gremium adibat ; ubi 
caput fibi attractari dorſumque demulceri geſtiebat, 
© & blando ſtrepitu ſummam animi lætitiam teſtabatur. 
Ego hæc omnia ab uſitata pridem familiaritate & 
* obſequio proficiſci interpretabar ; marem enim ſum 
« arbitratus ob loquelz & cantus eximiam præſtantiam. 
« Quippe inter aves fœmellæ raro cantillare, aut voce 
* invicem provocare ſolent: ſed mares ſolum ſuavi 
« yocis modulamine ſœmellas delinire, & ad veneris 
© obſequium pellicere, animadvertimus. The Doctor 
then cites Ariſtotle and Virgil to confirm this obſerva- 
tion, and proceeds thus. Non diu autem poſt blandas 
© has contreQationes pſittacus, qui multos jam annos 
© {anus vixerat, ægrotavit, crebriſque tandem convul- 
* fjonibus obortis, in dominæ ſuz gremio, ubi toties 
© luſerat, animam, plurimum defideratus, expiravit. 


© Difſe&o itaque cadavere (ut mortis cauſam inquirerem ) 


(6) Ibid, 


© ovum fere perfedtum in utero reperio; ſed ob defectum 
© maris corruptum quemadmodum aviculis in caveis reclu- 
« fis ſæpe accidit, que maris conſortium deſiderant (5). 
[C] He firft opened the diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood, and drew up his treatiſe upon that ſulject a 


few years afterwards.) That he then firſt opened 


- 


(7) To Dr Ar- 
gent the Preſi · 
dent, and the reſt 
of the College of 
Phy ficians in 
London. There 
is another dedica- 


tion ta the King» 


this diſcovery appears from the original manuſcript of 
theſe lectures, which is preſerved in the valuable 
Muſeum of the late Sir Hans Sloane, purchaſed by the 
Parliament. It is intitled, Prælectione: Anatom. Uni- 
werſal. per me Gulielmum Harveium, Medicum Londinen- 


fem, Anato. & Chirurg. Profeſſorem, An. Dom. 1616. 


Anno ætatis 37. Prele&. Apr. 16, 17, 18, That he 
continued to explain the circulation in the 2 
lectures, is evident from the dedication of his book (7) 
upon this ſubject, which begins thus. Meam de mo- 
tu & uſu cordis & circuitu ſanguinis ſententiam, excel- 
«* lentif]. D. D. antea ſæpius in prælectionibus meis ani- 
© tomicis aperui novam, ſed jam per novem & amplius 
* annos multis ocularibus demonſtrationibus in conſpectu 
« weftro confirmatam, &c. Hoc libello in lucem pro- 
« duximus.” My new opinion concerning the motion and 
uſe of the heart, and the circulation of the blood, 
which was frequently declared before in my anatomical 
lecturet, being now confirmed by ocular demonſtration 


. before the college for more than nine years, I have 


_ there 


thought fit to publiſh to the world in the following trea- 
tiſe. The ſame dedication furniſhes the proof in part, 
that this treatiſe was finiſhed not many years after the 
reading of his firſt anatomical lectures in 1616. For 
e expreſsly declares, that it had been finiſhed 
ſome years before [1628]. Libellum hanc per aliquot 
abhinc retro annos perfectum. But we are able to de- 
termine the time of our author's writing this treatiſe, 
ſomething nearer the truth by what follows. Johannes 
Leonicenus having aſſerted that Father Pau author 
of the Hiftory of the Council of Trent, diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood, as well as the valves of the 
veins, obſerves, that he durſt not make that diſcovery 
public for fear of expoſing himſelf to trouble, ſince he 
was already ſuſpected, and there wanted only ſuch a 

adox to transform him into a heretic in a country 
where the Inquifition prevails. For this reaſon he 
truſted the ſecret to Aquapendente alone, who being 
cautious of rendering himſelf obnoxious to the rage of 
a great many perſons, who would treat ſuch a notion 
as a capital offence againſt the Ancients, never opened 
the ſecret intruſted to him by Father Paul to any, but 
men of whom he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion ; and 
waited till that father's death before he would ſuffer 
his treatiſe of the valves of the veins to be preſented to 
the Republic of Venice. But becauſe in that country 
the ſlighteſt novelties are apt to terrify the minds of 
of 
library of St Mark. But as Aquapendente had diſ- 
covered the ſecret to a curious young Engliſh gentle- 


people, this treatiſe was repoſited privately in the 


guinis 


the ſame diſcovery in confidence to the Engliſhmen 
upon their return home, being in a country of freedom 
publiſhed it, and having confirmed it by a variety of 
experiments, claimed the whole honour to themſelves 
(8). From the ſame ſtory, the diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood was aſcribed alſo to Father Paul, 
by Charles Fracaſſati, in his preliminary epiſtle to Mal- 
pighi, and by John Wzleus, in his firſt epiſtle to Bar- 
tholine. Theſe attempts to deprive our countryman 
of the honour juſtly due to him for making that dif- 
covery, being obſerved by his intimate friend Dr 
George Ent, he to confate theſe pretences remarks, 
that Dr Harvey had long before related to him the oc- 
caſion of this ſtory, which was as follows. 
netian embaſſador upon his return home, having been 
preſented by the Doctor with his book concerning the 
circulation of the blood, lent it to read to Father Paul, 
who tranſcribed a great many things out of it, in order 
that he might remember them ; theſe tranſcripts after 
his death came into the hands of his executors, gave 
occaſion to ſeveral perſons to imagine that he was the 
author of thoſe tranſcripts. And Dr Harvey had let- 
ters from Fra. Fulgentio, Father Paul's moſt intimate 


The Ve- 


(8) Nouvelles ge 


la Republique des 
Lettres, for June 
1684. art. 2. 


friend, which ſet the affair in a clear light (9). From (9) Letter to Dr | 
the whole, it appears that Dr Harvey's book muſt have Harvey, prefixed 


been finiſhed ſome time before the year 1623, fince 44 
Father Paul died January the 14th in that year (10). c; 


vir G. Ent to 
Apologia pro 


rculatione Fan- 


Perhaps we ſhall not be far wide of the truth, in fixing gin. Lond. 
it to the year 1618 or 1619 ; that is nine years before 1611. 4to. 


it was publiſhed, which, upon reviewing what 


has 
been ſaid of it, ſeems not altogether improbable to be 
ſuggeſted by him in the words already cited from the 
beginning of his dedication. 
[J] is probable about this time he became phyſician 
to King James I. and was in the ſame poſt under King 
Charles 1. from the beginning of his reign.) That he 
was phyſician to the firſt . 
agree, but as to the year, no time is fixed by any au- 
thor when he was called to that honour, they are all 
ſilent. This defect then can only (if at all) be ſupplied 
by circumſtances, and what circumſtance bids fairer to 
ground a probability upon, than that of his finiſhing his 
treatiſe of the circulation of the blood, and preſenting 
the copy of it in manuſcript to the Venetian embaſſa- 
dor upon his retarn home. Before that time the Doc- 
tor had ſcarcely attained his fortieth year, and was too 
young a practitioner to be eminent enough for ſuch a 
diſtindion; but his diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, ſufficiently demonſtrated by experiments, and 
drawn up in an elegant Latin ftile, into a compleat 
treatiſe, muſt unavoidably bring him into the eye of 
the Court, and entitled him to the honour of the King's 
Archiater, and that the ſame honour was continued to 
him in the ſucceeding reign, ſeems evident from the fol- 


lowing paſſage in his book De Generatione Animalium, 


c. where he takes notice, that King Charles's uſin 
the exerciſe of ſtag or buck hunting almoſt every w 

in each ſeaſon after he came to man's eſtate, gave him 
[the Doctor] abundant opportunities of diſſecting what 
number he pleaſed of both the ſexes of theſe animals. 
Sereniſſimo Regi Carolo, quam grimum exceſſit ex ephe- 
* bis, mos erat, animi a curis Favioribus laxandi fri- 
* mandeque waletudinis gratia, fingulis fere ſeptimanis 
* feras venari; præcipue cerwos & damas ; cujus generis 
© nemo in orbe princeps plures vel in ſaltibus ſybviſque 
* errantes, vel intra ſepta ac vivaria concluſos in bunc 
« finem aluit. Tribus quidem æſtivis menfibus mares jam 
© obeſos, eſuique jucundos, aurumno vero & byeme Jari 
* temporis ſpatio famellas wenabatur. Hinc mihi ( quo 
tempore famine libidinantur mare/que admidtunt, conci- 
* piunt, & utero novellos fartus gerunt ) eas difſecandi 
« quotidie facta eſt copia ; parteſque omnes, preſertim 
5 roms intuerk atque obſervare quoties vellem libere 


(10) Vita del 


Padre Paolo, s 
Fra, Fulgentio. 


theſe crowned heads all 


A 


(11) Exercitatro- 
nes de Generatione 
Animalium, 
Exercitat. heiv. 
N. B. His Majc- 
ſty's frequent 
hunting furniſhed 
the doctor with 
ſy many opportu- 
nities of diſſectim 
theſe animals, 
that he has made 
nature's proceſs in 
their generation 
the ſubject of this 
and the 6 follow- 


ing Exercit tions, 


the whole being 

ſuperſir bed with 
this title, Hiſtoria 
Generationis Cer- 
varum & Dama- 
rum, ceu religuo· 


man, whoſe name was Harvey, and who ſtudied under * /icuit (11). —.— 
him at Aua; and at the ſame time Father Paul made Fange ratiored- 
he. Ls * . [EJ His dirur. 


(12) Exercitat. 
Anatom. iii. 
publiſhed in 
1649- | 


$4 3) Cap, xi. 


_ which he ha 


a doubt. 


H A R 


S. 


guinis in 1 was printed the following year at Francfort in 4to EJ. This piece. 


[E] His Exercitatio Anatomica din motu Cordis & 
Sanguinit ciremtu.] The beſt unt of the nature of 
Dr Harvey's diſcovery, is ſeey Mthe following recapi- 
tulation of it by himſelf, which will be ſo much the 
more ſatisfactory, as it was drawn up expreſsly with a 
view of clearing it from the various miſrepreſentations 


q obſerved to have been given of it by 
others (12). Becauſe, ſays he, I {ee men doubtful of 
the circulation, and ſome men oppoſe ſuch things which 
underſtand them not aright as I intended them. I 
ſhall briefly rehearſe, out of my book of the motion of 
the heart and blood, what I did there intend. The 
blood which is contained in the veins (as in it's own 
hold) there where it is moſt abundant (viz. in the vena 
cava) near the baſis of the heart, and the right auricle 
growing hot by degrees from it's own internal heat, 
and being attenuated, it ſwells and riſes like leaven, 
whence that auricle being firſt dilated, and afterwards 
contracting itſelf by it's pulſific faculty, ſtraitways drives 
it out into the right ventricle of the heart, which bein 
filled in it's ſyſtole, and thereby conſequently freeing 
itſelf from that blood which is driven into it, as the val - 
vulz bicuſpides hinders it's regreſs that way, it impels 
the ſame blood into the vena arterio/a, where the paſ- 
ſage is open and diſtends it. W hence not being able 
to return againſt the va/vule figmoides, it finds through 
the lungs (which are extended, amplified, and reſtricted, 
both by inſpiration and expiration) a paſſage to the ar- 
teria venoſa and from thence into the left auricle, 
which performing it's office with a motion the ſame, 
and in the ſame order to that of the right auricles, 
impels the ſame blood into the left ventricle, as the 
right auricle drove it into the right ventricle, whence 
the left ventricle, in like manner and at the ſame time 
with the right (the paſſage back to the left auricle be- 
ing ſtopt by the valves) forces it into the trunk of the 
aorta, and conſequently into all the branches of that 


artery, ſo that the arteries being filled with the ſudden 


impulſe, and not able ſo ſuddenly to diſburthen them- 
ſelves, are diſtended, impelled, and ſuffer a diaſtole. 
Whence, fince the ſame motion is reiterated continually 


and inceſſantly, I collect, that the arteries, both in the 


langs and in the whole body, by ſo many ſtrokes and 


Impulſions of the heart, would be ſo diſtended and 


ſtuffed with blood, that either the impuliion muſt en- 
tirely ceaſe, or elſe the arteries muſt burſt, or be di- 
lated ſo much as to contain the whole maſs af, blood 
exhauſted from the veins, unleſs they were unloaged by 
an efflux of the blood ſomewhere. The ſame reaſon- 
ing holds likewiſe with regard to the ventricles of the 
heart, which being filled and ſtuffed in like manner 
with blood, would at laſt be diſtended and deſtitute of 
all motion, unleſs the arteries ſomewhere diſburthened 
themſelves. This conſequence of mine is demonſtra- 


. tively true, and fo lows of neceſſity, it the premiſes be 


true, but the truth or falſehood of theſe muſt be had 
from our ſenſes, and not from any received ways of 
reaſoning ; not from the operation of the mird, but 
from ocular teflimony. I affirm likewiſe of the blood 
in the veins, that it does always and every where run 


out of the leſſer into the greater, and haſtens from all 


parts tcwards the heart; whence I collect, that the 
whole impelled quantity of blood which the arteries 
receive from the veins, returns and flows back thither 
from whence it was firſt driven, and in this manner the 
blood moves in a circuit in a flux and reflux from the 
heart by impulſion, the force of which carries it into all 
the fibres of the arteries, and that being abſorpt and ex- 
hauſted thence from all parts into the viens, it afterwards 
returns by a continual flux through them to the heart. 
Our ſenſes teach us theſe truths, and neceſſary deductions 
drawn from things obvious to ſenſe leave no room for 
Upon the whole, this is what I endeavoured 
to declare and make manifeſt by obſervations and expe- 
riments, and I choſe to prove it not by reaſoning from 
cauſes and probable principles, but to eſtabliſſi it by 
the greater authority of ſenſe and experience in an ana- 
tomical way. This account is inſerted at length for 
the ſake of the following remarks. (.) It is obſerva- 
ble, that our author here has expreſſed himſelf very 
cautiouſly in general terms only, concerning the paſ- 
ſage (abſorption or exhauſtion) of the blood from'the 
extremities of the arteries to the veins, This caution 
appears to be the genuine effect both of his modeſty and 


fidelity. In his firſt exercitation (13), he had expreſ- 


being 
ſed it, that the blood paſſes from the arteries into the 
veins, either immediately by anaſtomoſis, or imme- 
diately through the poroſities of the fleſh, or both ways. 


He had declared before (14), that no man had then (1% 16:5. cap. 2. 


ſaid any thing right concerning the anaſtomeſis, where 
it is, how it is, or for what cauſe ; I am at preſent upon 
that inquiry; and what was the reſult of this inquiry, we 
find in his third r , where he openly de- 
clares his opinion againſt that way of communication or 
connection of the arteries to the veins, and diſputed the 
reality of them with Riolanus upon his grand principle, 
that neither he himſelf, nor any body elſe, could ſhew 
their exiſtence anatomically ; however, his modeſty 
and good ſenſe appears in this, that he does not pretend 
poſitively to defend the queſtion, but rather recom- 
mends it as a proper ſubject for further enquiries. (2.) 
We find the Doctor in this laſt reviſal of his hypotheſis, 


* Exercitat. da 
Motu Cordis, 
citat. iũ. in parte 


prima. 


maintaining as he had done at firſt, the ſynchronal 


motions of the two auricles and the two ventricles of the 


g heart, aſſerting that the paſſage from the ventricles 


through the arteries and veins of the lungs, and thoſe 
of the reſt of the body into the auricles, is cauſed wholly 
by the impulſe of the ventricles of the heart, withqut 


any help from the arteries, and performed in the ſame* 


time with the paſſage from the auricles into the ventri- 
cles, and this order, he ſays, is even perceptible to the 
ſenſe in touching the heart ; and for a further ſupport 
of this doctrine he maintains, that the arteries have no 
proper pulſiſic faculty, and therefore their diaftole being 
intirely occaſioned by the impulſe of the blood from 
the heart, when free from that impulſe they collapſe, 
and that no time intercedes between the conſtriction of 
the heart and the dilatation of the arteries, not even of 
thoſe that are furtheſt diſtant from it, but theſe two 
motions are ſimultaneous ® +, whence the two auricles 
beat together, and alternately to the two ventricles, 
which alſo beat together. This opinion of the office * 
of the arteries in carrying on the circulation, not being 
approved by Dr Frank Nicholls, Phyſician to his preſent 
Majeſty, and formerly Profeſſor of Anatomy at Oxford. 
That gentleman aſcribing, with other anatomiſts, a 
ſyſtole and diaftole to the two arteries, equal in their ef- 
fects to the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the auricles and ven- 
tricles of the heart, in conſequence thereof, ſuppoſes 
the circulation not to be performed without fix diſtinct 


Our author's 
words are flant 


fimul, 


+ Though this 
poſition is con- 
ſtantly maintain» 
ed by him, yet 
he accounts for 
the dilatation of 
the great arteries, 
from their not 
being able to eje& 


ſteps or impulſes; whence it follows, contrary to our au- Giicks 


thor's doctrine, that the two auricles, the two ventricles, 
and the two arteries, are relaxed and contraſted alter- 
nately, 1. e. the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the right auricle, 
thepulmonary artery, and the left ventricle are ſynchro- 
nous to each other, and alternate to the ſyſtole and dia- 
ſtole of the right ventricle, the left auricle, and the 
aorta, which conſequently are ſynchronous alſo a 


_ themſelves. In ſupport of this opinion, the Doctor 


maintains that the coats of the arteries, though not 
muſcular, are elaſtic, and therefore muſt have in them - 
ſelves a contractive force, or pulſiſie faculty. He 
thinks his opinion is likewiſe confirmed from the ſol- 
lowing conſequences of it, which ſeem neceſſary for 
carrying on the circulation. Firſt he obſerves, that the 
whole heart, and ſo much of the two great arteries as 
is included within the pericardium taken together, as 
alſo the two auricles taken together, and the two ven- 
tricles taken together, and likewiſe both the auricles 
and both the ventricles taken together, will by this 
means always make up an equal bulk, and fill an equal 
ſpace in every ſlep and ftate of the circulation, and 
therelly that motion and friction, which he conceive 
muſt uttend Dr Harvey's theſis, and would greatly di- 


ſturb the œconomy, will be avoided. In the fame 
view, another 


will thereby be found to produce a circulation, in which 
the inferior artery beats alternately to the ſuperior ar- 
tery, and the blood of the inferior cava, will wholly 
and ſolely paſs through the foramen ovale into the left 
auricle, and the of the ſuperior cava, will 
wholly and ſolely paſs through the right auricle and the 
right ventricle into the pulmonary artery, to be diſtri- 
buted partly into the pulmonic branches, and pa 
through the * canalis arteriofus into the aorta inferior, 
and thereby the circulation will be carried on in fuch a 
manner as is peculiarly neceſſary to the ſertus. which 
does not. breathe ; and upon theſe principles likewiſe, 
the alteration of tho(s paſſages be the neceflary 
conſequence 


themſelves of the 
blood ſo ſuddenly 
tam ſubito] as 
it is impelled into 
them by the 
heart, Exerci- 
tat, iii, 


* 


favouring this latter poſition 
is, that the canalis arterieſus, and the foramen ovale, 


im: 
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N. B. The 
reader will take 
notice, that we 
have inſerted 
purely what was 
communicated by 
Dr Nicholls, 
without interpo- 
fing our own opi- 
nion. Indeed we 
do not ſee the 
grounds for ob- 
jeRing the want 
of theſe conſe- 
quential advanta- 
ges to Dr Har- 
vey's theſis, 


H A R 


conſequence of that protruſion of the heart, and ſtreteh 
of the canalis arterioſus, which immediately follows 
upon the firit reſpiration of the infant. The Doctor 
thinks that the truth of his poſition, as grounded upon 
this reaſoning, is clearly more than probable, and it he 
has not been able, by reaſon of the almoſt inſuperable 
difficulty thereof, to make ſuch anatomical experiments 
in this caſe as come up perfectly to the point, and can 
ſafely be relied on, in order to eſtabliſh it upon that 
ſure foundation : ſo neither does he apprehend, that 
the opinion of Dr Harvey in this particular, notwith- 
ſtanding it's univerſal reception, can be fairly ſaid from 
any experiments produced by himſelf or by others for 
him, to have a juſt claim to ſuch an eſtabliſhment. 
Upon the whole, it is now a long time ſince Dr Nicholls 
has laid afide all reſearches of this kind, and he hopes it 
will not now be expected that he ſhould reſume 


them. He acknowledges there are many things in the 


circulation not yet ſatisfactorily e and there- 
fore he would recommend the further inquiry into the 
true manner thereof, as a proper ſubject to employ the 
induſtry of every ſtudious anatomiſt. | 

[F] His diſcovery was-attacked by authors in different 
wiews.] The Doctor's adverſaries on this occaſion may 
be divided into two parties, by whom he was attacked 


on different ſides and by very different arguments, 


the 


though probably both were urged thereto by the ſame 
principle of envy. Of theſe, one party denied the 
truth of his diſcovery, while the other party acknow- 
ledging that, gave away the honour of it from him to 
his predeceſſors in anatomy. The firſt he anſwered 
himſelf, as far as they deſerved an anſwer, an account 
of which will be the ſubje& of the next remark. But 
of the other he was more regardleſs, either not being 
apprehenfive of any danger to his fame from that quar- 
ter, or elſe (which we may judge from his writings, was 
indeed the caſe) he was more ſollicitous to ſhew the im- 
portant uſe of the diſcovery, ſince it was made, to the 
practice of phyſic, than anxious about his right of being 
firft diſcoverer ; and this is confirmed by his con- 
duct already mentioned, in reſpect to Fracaſſati and 
Walzus, who had aſcribed the diſcovery to Father Paul 
Servita the Venetian. He contented himſelf, we ſee, 
with relating to his friends in private diſcourſe, the 
grounds of that miſtake, by which it appeared that Servi- 
ta had the diſcovery from himſelf (15). He had, 'tis true, 
in the proem to his book, demonſtrated his own right 
conſequentially, in demonſtrating, that whatever had 
been ſaid by any author before him concerning the 
motion and uſe of the heart and arteries, was either ab- 
ſurd, incongruous, obſcure, or impoſſible; and in the 


ſame view we find him at the entrance upon his treatiſe, 


(16) Terence. 


„ 


17) Remark 

E], in the arti- 
cle HARRIOT 
[Tuomas]. 


(18) Ath. Ox. 
Vol. I, col. 461, 


very aptly applying the following words of the poet to 
bimſelf. | 


Nunquam guiſquam ita bene ſubducta ratione ad 
vitam fuit, | | 

Duin res ætas uſus aliquid apportet novi, 

Aliguid admoneat, ut que te ſcire credas, neſcias, 

Et, que tibi putaris prima, in experiunda repu- 
dies (16). 


But this, though ſufficient as it was for the ſatisfaction of 
all ſuch as would give themſelves leave to conſider the 
matter thoroughly and impartially, yet did not prove 
ſufficient to ſecure his fame from the attacks of ſeveral 
perſons beſides thoſe already mentioned. Bar in. 
ſtance, Mr Wood tells us, that Dr Morley, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Dr John Pell, uſed to ſay, that Warner, 
mentioned in a preceding article (17), made it appear in 
a manuſcript of his compoſition, that the blood in a body 
circulates ; which he communicating to Harvey, the 
Doctor took his firſt hint thence concerning that matter, 
who afterwards publiſhed it as the firſt inventor (18). 
Bat this is too imperfe& a ſtory to deſerve any notice. 
Honoratus Faber likewiſe made ſame prentefions to the 
firſt diſcovery, which are confuted by his own account, as 
is ſhewn by Borelli, who on this occaſion handſomely ex- 
ſes Faber's vanity (well known in the mathematical re- 
public) as follows. Cum vero fit omnino intredibile & im- 
p0/ſibile hominem nobilem, religioſum & pium ¶ Harveum 
ſe.) ca, que vera non ſunt, aſſerere wvoluifſe, nil aliud 
in eius ¶ Fabri] excuſationem dicendum 'reftat, niſi quod, 
cum ingenio vc lociſſimo preditus fit, a celeritate ipſa qua 


V. EYE 
being attacked in different views by ſeveral authors [F], and particularly by Jo., Riolanus, 
Icbrated 


aliena "legit, & propria ſeribit, multoties decipiarar. 
uod alias ei contigiſſmon erit ſupervacameum oſtendere, 


ut inde pateat ſolennt ei efſe authores alicujus nominis 


Furti infimulare, bac ſolummodo de cauſa, quia curfim & 
oſcitanter eorum opera legit, fi enim patienter & de- 
bita attentione dignatus fuiſſet legere ea, que ſpatio 38 
annorum edita fuerant, & vulgatiſſima per univerſam 
Euroapam erant, proculdubio non ſeripfilſet, anno 1666, 
Lib. primo de Homine, Prop. 2. ſe circulationem ſangui- 
nis inveniſſe & docuiſie ab anno 1638, antequam Guli- 
elmi Harveii, Exercitatio Anatomica de motu Cordis 
prodiret (19), quem pariter multa Fabri inventa in ſuis 
exercitationibus inſeruilſe affirmat : omnes enim ſciunt 
Harveium, An. Dom. 1628, Francofurti, typis Gual. 
Fitzeri, ſuam exercitationem primum edidiſſe; ſcilicet 
decem annos antequam Cl. Faber ſanguinis circulationem 
docuifſet (20). Theſe were feeble attacks and eaſily 
repelled. But others vent further, Vander Linden, 
publiſhing an edition of Hippocrates in Holland, about 
1664, took a great deal of pains therein to prove, that 
Hippocrates knew the circulation of the blood, and 
that Dr Harvey only revived it; and many years af- 
terwards Mr Bayle, in his Dictionary (21), very confi- 
dently aſſerts, that * it would be robbing Cæſalpinus of 
* a very great honour, to paſs over in filence that he 
knew the circulation of the blood, the proofs of which, 
* ſays he, are ſo clear, that they cannot be eluded by 
any evaſion.* Theſe proofs are two paſſages from two 
pieces of that author, one of which is cited at length 
(22), and the other referred to in a marginal note (23). 
However, we have the ſatisfaction to obſerve, that 
theſe and other injuries and inſults offered to Dr Har- 
vey's memory, have been clearly wiped away by ſome 
of his countrymen, and as it is done by no body that I 
know of ſo pertinently and ſo much to the mind of Dr 
Harvey, as by Dr Freind, we ſhall lay his account of 
the matter before the reader, and the rather, becauſe 
the true merit of this moſt important diſcovery is there 
ſet in the moſt conſpicuous light, and expreſſed alſo in 
that genteel, proper, and eaſy language, which di- 
ſtinguiſnes the gentleman united to the ſcholar. The 
Doctor traces the ſubject as high as to the end of the 
fourth century, when Nemeſius, Biſhop of Edeſſa, 
wrote a treatiſe concerning the nature of man, which 
being publiſhed at Oxford in 1671, 8vo. the editor had 
therein contended, that the circulation of the blood, an 
. ſays the Doctor, the moſt conſiderable that 
ever Was made in phyfic, and which the laſt century ſo 
much bragged of, was known to Neme/ius, and deſcribed 
by him in very plain and ſignificant terms, which are 
theſe. For the motion of the pulſe takes it's riſe from the 
heart, and chiefly from the left wentricle of it : the 
artery is with great vebemence dilated and contracted by 
a ſort of conſtant harmony and order ; while it is di- 
lated, it draws the thinner part of the blood from the 
next weins, the exhalation or vapour of which blood is 
made the element for the vital ſpirits ; but while it con- 
tradts, it exbales whatſoever fumes it has through the 
awhole body and by ſecret paſſages; fo that the heart 
throws out whatever is fuliginous, through the mouth and 
the noſe by expiration . U pon this ſingle ſlender proof, 
continues the Doctor, does he [the Oxford editor] at- 
tribute this great diſcovery of the circulation to Neme- 
ſius; and thoſe who have inſiſted that it was known 
both to Hippocrates and Galen, have full as good argu- 
ments on their fide. I ſhall only fay this, that from 
this very deſcription, and from what the ſame author 
ſays of the liver in the ſame chapter, that it miniſters 
nouriſhment to the body by the veins, one may demon- 
ſtrably infer, that Nemeſius had no idea of the man- 
ner in which the circulation of the blood is performed, 
* I ſhall not enter into a diſpute upon this head, but 
© ſhall now content myſelf with obferving, that the 
true circulation was not at all rightly underſtood by 
a much later writer, and that a very elegant and ac- 
curate ons, Columbus; who, as he was an excellent 
anatomiſt, about one hundred and fifty years ago 
with the niceſt exactneſs explained not only the ſtruc- 
ture, but the uſe too of every part belonging to the 
heart, except a little miſtake about ſome of the vel- 
ſels ; and does in as clear a manner as words could 
expreſs ſhew, how by the contraction and dilatation 
of the heart, and mechaniſm of the veſſels, the blood 
circulates through the lungs from the cava to the 
aorta (no body, as he ſays himſelf, having either 
| * obſerved 
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fecit. 


(19) Faber deubt- 
lels was drawn 
into this ridicule, 
by ſering the an- 
ſwer of Poriſanus, 
m-ntioned in re- 
mark [G]. 
printed in 16:9, 
who in the d. di- 
cation intimates, 
that Harvey's 
book had reached 
Venice only ſome 
months before, 
His words are, 
Superioribus elap- 
fis menſibus hic 
Venetias Harmeit 
E xercitatio appu- 
lit, 


(20) Meterrolo- 
gia ine, five 
Horta & Me. 
teorolagia incendii 
Etui, anni 
1669, Ke. Re- 
gio Julio, 1670, 
4to. 


(21) Under the 
article C/E3AL- 
PINUS, 


(22) From his 
Queſtiones Peri- 
patetice, lib. iv. 
cap. vii. fol. 125. 


(23) Idem, Quæ- 
tion. Medican. 
lib. ii. c. 17. fol. 
234. edit. 1593. 
N. B. A Scotch 
author alſo ſpeak 
ing of this diſco- 
very, has theſe 
words, Par decus 
manet & illum 
(Cæſalpinum) gu- 
primum invent, 
& (Harveum) 
ut pyſlromum per- 
Anat. Specimen, 
p. 140. a Jacob. 
Douglas, &c. 
edit. 1715. 8vo. 


+ Ch. xxiv, de 
pulſibus, 


Lib. vii. 
cap. 24+ 


mixed together, are taken in by the branches of the pul- 


+2zef. Peripat. 


{| De Trinitate. 
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© obſerved this, of written any thing of it) and from 
* thence into all the parts of the In his language 
© (as to the ſenſe, much indeed the ſame with what we 
* find in Servetus a contemporary writer, though much 
more fully explained) the lungs are for generating vital 
* ſdirits, and this he deſcribes in the following expreſ- 
Hon. The wind=pipe draws the air into 7 of 
* the lungs, the lungs mix this air with the blood, 
* ewhich comes from the right ventricle of the heart by 
* the pulmonary artery; the blood, by this continual mo- 
© tion of the fluid, is agitated, attenuated, and ming- 


led with the air, which air itſelf by this collifion and 


* rarefattion is ſo prepared, that both the blood and air, 


« ' monary vein, and through it's trunk conveyed to the 
Ae wentricle of the heart; and the air conveyed 
* hither, is wholly mixed and attenuated, that there is 
little more left to do for the heart ; therefore after a 
little further labour here, which gives as it were the 
© laſt hand to the vital ſpirits, there remains nothing, 
© unleſs that the heart, by the belp of the aorta, ſhould 
* throw and diſtribute the blood into all the parts of the 
* body. This is literally the ſenſe of this inquiſitive 


© anatomiſt, and we ſee how exactly conſonant to 


the truth his doctrine is, only he ſtopt ſhort here, and 
does not at all explain how the blood flows from the 
* argeries to the veins ; nay it is evident from what he 
« ſays, in ſeveril places, of theſe veſſels, that he did 
* not in the leaſt comprehend any communication be- 
« tween them. For beſides that he afligns the carry- 
ing of the vital ſpirits only to the arteries ; in another 
* diſcourſe he tells us, that the veins convey the blood 
* from the liver to all parts of the body. And in this 
point chiefly, that is the intercourſe between the ar- 
© teries and the veins, is his doctrine of the circulation 
* deficient ; however little it has been underſtood by 
© thoſe, who have wrote for or __ Harvey. Czſal- 
© pinus indeed drops the word Fnaftomoſis + (copying 
perhaps from Servetus, whoſe word it is |) by whic 


© he ſuppoſes the native heat may paſs from the arteries 


© to the veins, but this in the time of ſleep only; and 
* from the ſentence immediately following it is plain, 
© that he had no notion of the circular progreſs of the 
© blood, for he makes it only move like an curi pus, the 
© very word he uſes, a ſort of undulating motion from 
© one extremity of the veſſel to the other, which is in- 
© deed the very idea Hippocrates himſelf had of the 
© motion of the blood. And Aquapendente in direct 
terms deſcribes the blood as circulating by way of flux 
and reflux in the arteries. Were we indeed to rea- 


. © ſon from what theſe writers ſay concerning the circu- 


(24) This demon- 
ſtration was per- 
ſormed by Har- 
vey. See the re- 


mark preceding. 


t De Venarum 
Ofticlis, 


* lation of the blood, both through the heart and 
through the lungs into the aorta, the concluſion muſt 
* demonſtrably be, that the blood which goes into the 
© aorta, muſt return back into the cava ; elſe how 
could the conſtant current which by their own ac- 


count runs through the heart and lungs be maintained 


* (24). But it is alſo demonſtrable, that they did not 
« perceive this conſequence which naturally and neceſ- 
« ſarily flows from their own principles. Neither is 
* this ſo much to be wondered at, for Columbus and 
+ Cafalpinus might as well go ſo far and no farther, as 
© that Aquapendente could diſcover and deſcribe the 


valves of the veins, and yet be at the ſame time ig- 


© norant of the true uſe of them , as it is very plain he 
* was from his own deſcription of them.” Whence the 
Doctor concludes with giving the honour of this in- 
vention to Harvey, as follows. As this great diſ- 
* covery was intirely owing to our countryman, ſo he 


- + has explained it with all the elearneſs imaginable; and 


(x5) Freind's 
iſtory of Phy- 
ſie, Vol. I, 9. | 
227, & ſeq, 
Lond. 1725, 2 
vols, vo. 


though much has been written upon that ſubject, I 
may venture to ſay, his own book is the ſhorteſt, the 
6 pon and the moſt convincing of any, as we may 
be ſatisfied, if we look into the many apologies writ- 
ten in defence of the circulation, or have the patience 
© to read the tedious uninſtruftive treatiſe of Raymund 
« Vieuſſens de ſanguine & cord (25). 

[] Exercitationes de ci one ſanguinis, & wy 
In 1639, there came out in quarto, from the p 
at Leyden in Holland, a piece intituled, Galielni Har- 
væi Angli, Medici Regii, & in Londinenfi Medicorum 
Collegio Profeſſoris Anatomice, de Motu Cordis & San- 


geinis in Animalibus Anatomica Exercitatio, cum Refuta- 


VOL. IV. No. CCXIV. 


H | A R V E *. 

» Se nm xi · a celebrated Abatomiſt (2); the; Doctot afterwards *® | e. ) Wore 
fencc of his doctrine, under the title of Exercitationes Anatomice duæ de 2 

nis, ad J. Riolanum F. Filium [GI. December 30, 1629, he reſigned the place 


2 
, 
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publiſhed two Exercitations more in de- ( in 


Frta E Th | 
x ae . P KG 
ſurer 1 
13 2 
tionidus AEmilii Pariſani Romani Philoſaphi ac Medici ſeftors of bodies, 
Veneti. Et Jacobi Primrofiit in Londigenfs Collegio Doc- a, Prof 

toris Medici. In anſwer to the firſt of theſe, it was that 2d De of 4 


Sir George Eat publiſhed his Apologia pro circulatione , A Aa 
Samguinis contra /Emilium Pariſanum, already men- fe, f the Queen- 
— 1 bag was doing _ more honour _ — 4 of Lewis 
ei t or any other of his antagoniſts de- nz” 
ſerved, in the opinion of Dr Freind, who in that view 592 21% Don-, 
makes the following remark. * Sed ut fers invidia 341. Ana. ubi 
* premitur quicquid eminet, quique omnibus antecellit ſupta, p 161. 

* multos habet ut plurimum inimicos, fuerunt futiles qui- Item, p. 204+ 
* dam homunculi, ignari perinde. atque invidi, qui 

Avis illius laboribus obtreZarent. Dues quidem 

* ille, qua fiit animi conflantia, contemptui babaiſer, 

ni amplius quid & enucleatins de iiſdem rebus @ /c 
* dici poſſe putaſſet (26). How agreeable this remark 
was to the mind of our author, a 


ppears from the fol- 7 
lowing paſſage in his third Exercitation, where ſpeak- 090 24 
ing of the ſame opponents, though without naming any 
of them, he expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms. Vitu- 
_ g momios, ſcriptoreſque convitiorum labe 
ſordidos, ut nunquam legendos mecum ſtatui, (a qui- 
bus nihil ſolidum aut præter maledicta os He. 
* randum) ita multo minus reſponſione dignos jadicavi. 
* Utantur ſuo malo genio, vix unquam benevolos lecto- 
res habituros puto ; neque (quod præſtantiſſimum & 
* maxime optandum) ſapientiam donat Deus optimus im- 
* probis ; pergant maledicendo,donec ipſos (ſi hon pudet) 
* pigeat,vel denique tædeat.— In libello de cordis & ſan- 
* guinis motu in animalibus, illa tantum exhibuiex multis 
* aliis obſervationibus meis, quibus aut ertores redargui, 
aut veritatem ſatis ſtabilitam iri arbitrabar ; plurima 
alia d iſſectionis ſenſu perceptibilia, tanquam re- 
« dundantia & inutilia dereliqui ; quorum quædam in 
g — ſtudioſorum, qui illa efflagitant, paucis ver- 
bis nunc addam (27). On the other hand it muſt be (27) Excreiter, 
obſerved, that the Doctor treats Riolanus, an antago- Aten. iii. de | 
niſt of a different claſs, with all poſſible reſpect, ant cog 
him for the preſent of his Exchiridion, which be calls adus 
a learned, polite, and ſuccinct treatiſe, and declares that 
he had never received any thing more elegant ; and as 
Riolanus had therein afſented to a great part of his doc- 


bita ex Harvei 
Inflituto, c. 
Octob. die 18. 
anno 1720. 


trine concerning the circulation, and ſeemed only drawn 


to oppoſe the reſt out of a veneration for the Ancients, 
and for Fernelius, who had been his maſter, more than 
from any perſuaſion of his own mind, the DoQor con- 
gratulates himſelf on the occaſion, Gratalor, ingquit i/le, 
mihi ob ſententiam qua circulationem exornaſti (28). (13) Exercitar, 
It muſt be obſerved, that Riolanus having in the time An. ii. ad 
of the troubles of France, attended his miſtreſs Mary finem. 
de Medicis, Queen-Mother of Lewis the Thirteen 
into England, had then frequently diſcourſed with 
Dr Harvey about his diſcovery of the circulation. 
Againſt which, though he was not ſatisfied with the 
Doctor's arguments, he made no objection at that 
time, becauſe (if we may believe his own account of 
the matter) being then in a ſtate of baniſhment, he | 
thought it not ſuitable to ſpeak his doubts freely ®. His * Sed peſt madum 
opinion, as it is contained in his Enchiridion Anatomi- *” Rs" _—_— 
cum & Pathologicum, to which the ſecond Exercitation susa 
of Dr Harvey de circulo ſanguinis + is an anſwer, was, cum Maria Me- 
that the circulation went no farther than the larger dices, ſenſum 
veſſels, being abſorpt in their extremities for the nou- n nan drutius 
richment of the parts. Dr Freind likewiſe in the fame I Hiri. Spec 
ſpirit with Dr Harvey having obſerved, that this doQrine . 
of the circulation, though proved beyond all doubt in a 
demonſtrative way, met with great oppoſition, and that + Publiſhed at 
the inventor of it was obliged to bear the attacks of num- Leyden in 1649+ 
berleſs adverſaries, who generally in their anſwers had 
more a ſpirit of contradiction than any force of reaſoning, 

| thus, * The learned Gaſſendus ated very diffe- 
rently, and behaved with that ingenuity which became 
a ſcholar, and though he had very ſtrenuouſly denied 
the circulation, and the communication of the chyle with 
the blood, yet at laſt was convinced of his error b 
Pecquet, the diſcoverer of the receptacle of the chyle, 
and the tracer of the thoracic duct in a human body; 
and as ſoon as he was convinced, he expreſſed great 


joy, that, dying as he was, he had come to the know- 


ledge of theſe two important diſcoveries. Addin 


that he looked upon theſe two truths, which prove o 

another, as the two poles, upon which for the future 

all * to turn (29]. | 
2 


(29) Freind's 
Hiftory of Phy- 


L] He be, ubi ſupra. 


2552 


0 Mr Wood tells 


us, he made 
King's Ptyicin 
the 


preceding 
ear, Fafti, ubi 
pra. Whereas 
be Riſes himſelf 
Mefficus Regiutin 
the title-page of 
b book de MD 
; Cords, &c. 
printed in 1628. 
Jen Sperimen Bib, 
© Far, p. 226, 


+ Wood, ibid. 


le 
that he alfo at- 
© tended the King 
thither in 1639. 


® Te is probab 


(30) De Genera- 
rrone Animalium, 
Exertitat. zi. 


tiones de x 


a ‚ a K a 


© ſuum circuitu amplitudo ejus clauditur. 


H A R 


ſuret of che college, and feems' tb have. attended hifMijefty. 
.\Phyſfician, in his journey to Scotland in 1633 *[{7}; And adhering to the royal caoſe upon 


V E V. 


the breaking out of the civil war, he attended his Majeſty at the battle of Edge- bill, and 
thence to Oxford, where he was incorporated Doctor of Phyſic December 7, 1642, and 
by virtue of the King's letter, he was elected Warden of Merton-college in that univerſit 


in 1645 T. But this preferment, which he had ſo well menged of his Ma 


jeſty [I J. he was 


not ſuffered to hold long; for, upon the ſurrendry of Oxford to the Parliament, the fol- 
lowing year the doctor reſigned (F) his wardenſhip, and retired to London. But paſſed 
his time privately in the neighbourhood of that city, greatly lamenting the iniquity and 


calamity 


of the times (g). However, he took this opportunity of purſbing his favourite 


ſtudy, with all the diligence which affection naturally inſpires ; and finiſhed his Exercita- 
tiones de generatione Animalium [X], which was publiſhed in 1651, in 4to. at the requeſt 


* 


[H] He attended the King to Scotland in 1633. ] This 
is collefted from the following paſſage in his Exercita- 
| generatione, which ſhews that he had been in 
Scotland, and there ſeems to be no time in the courſe 
of his life ſo likely to fix the journey thither, as the oc- 
caſion here mentioned. The paſſage exhibits a maſt 
pictureſque view of the Baſſe, a rock or ſmall ifland ſo 
called in that country. * In Scotiæ inſults orieatalibus 
© deſertis tanta omnis fere generis avium marinarum 
© copia referitur, ut fi que a fide dignis accepi retulers ; 
wereor ne fabulas majores narrare videar, quam qua: 
authores varii de anſeribus Scoticis, ex arborum qua- 
rundam fructibus (quos nunquam widerunt ) in mare 
delabentibus, prognatis tradiderunt. Quæ ipſemet 
vidi, bona fide ediſſeram. ; | 
« Eft inſula parva, Scoti Baſſe nominant, (ex hac una, 
lector, noſce omnes) non procul a littore in alto mari 
fita,abrupto & confragoſo clivo editiſſima, (verius ſaxum 
ingens ſive ſcopulum dixeris) haud amplius mille paſ- 
Hujus inſulæ 
1 (menfibus Majo & Junio) nidis, ovis, pul- 


li ropemodum tota inſtrata eſt; adeo ut vix uſ- 
2 33 copia, pedem libere ponere liceat: 


ſolem ccelumque auferant; tantuſque vociferantium 
clangor & ſtrepitus, ut prope alloquentes vix audias. 
Si ſabjectum mare inde [tanquam ex edita turri & altiſ- 
ſimo præcipitio) deſpexeris, idem quoquoverſum in- 
finitis diverſorum generum avibus natantibus prædæ- 
que inhiantibus opertum videas; quemadmodum 
verno tempore ftagna alicubi ranis refertiſſima cer- 
nuntur, & aprici colles manteſque acclives frequen- 
tiſſimis ovium caprarumque gregibus obſeſſi eminus 
ntur. Si circumnavigando eminentem clivum 
picere libuerit, videas in ſingulis prærupti loci crepi- 
dinibus & receſibus avium cujuſlibet generis & magni- 
tudinis ordines innumerabiles ; plures ſane quam illuni 
nocte & ſereno ccelo ſtellz conſpiciuntur ; fi advolan- 
tes avolanteſque eminus adſpexeris, apum profecto in- 
gens examen credas. Haud facile dixerim quantus 
reditus quotannis ex plumis & nidorum (foco utilium) 
reliquiis, ovorumque coctorum commercio poſſeſſori 
accedat; adeo, quod ipſe mihi narravit, fidem exſu- 
perat. Hoc unum, quod ad propofitum noſtrum 
propius ſpectat, potiſimum mihi memorabile videtur, 
ue præfatæ multitudinis clarum indicium. Tota 
hc inſula adventantibus candido nitore micat, clivi- 
que tanquam ex albiſſima creta, fulgent ; ſaxi tamen 
nativus color obſcurus & niger eſt. Inſulam albam 
& ſplendentem reddit eruſta ei adhærens albiſſima, 
friabilis, ejuſdemque cum ovi cortice conſiſtentiæ, 
coloris, & naturæ: adeo omnia ejus Jatera 8 
mento duro, teſtaque friabili ſuperinducta, trulliſſata 
ſunt. Pars ima quam reciproca maris unda quotidie 
abluit, nativo ſao colore conſpicua, luculenter docet 
albedinem illam in ſummo fucatam eſſe, & a liquidis 
avium excrementis (quæ cum alvi fæcibus elidunt) 
roficiſci ; quibus tanquam ovi teſta alba, dura, & 
Friabili ſaxum obtegunt, & (accedente acris ambientis 
frigore) incruſtant : eodemque modo Ariftoteles quo- 
que & Plinius ovi teſtam fieri voluerunt. Harum 
avium nullæ iſtius loci inquilini ſunt, ſed pariendi 
cauſa advenz, per aliquot duntaxat ſeptimanas ibi - 
dem, tanquam in diverſorio, morantur. Tamen 


* 


« alba illa cruſta, adeo ſolida, firma, & profunda ad- 


« hzret, ut genuinam illius ſoli naturam crederes (30). 
[1] He had merited of his Majefly the wardenſhip of 


Merton-college.) This merit did not only conſiſt in his 


' conſtant and diligent attendance upon the King, for 


hom he takes all occaſions of expreſſing the moſt pro- 
found reſpett, and to whoſe cauſe he faithfully adhered ; 


tantaque ſuperyolitantium turba, ut (nubium inſtar) 


of 


he had alſo another and more particular claim to this 
bounty. Notwithſtanding he had both leave, and an 
expreſs order from the Parliament, to attend his Maje- 
ſty upon his leaving Whitehall, yet hi houſe in Lon- 
don was in his abſence plundered of all the furniture, 
and his Adverſaria, with a great number of anatomical 


Kiag Charles I. 46 King's | 


57 On this 
change Sir Nath, 
Brent returned to 
Oxford, and was 
reinſtated in the 
Wardenſhip, 
Ath. Ox. Vol. 
II. col. 161, 


(g) See the dedi. 
cation of his Ex- 
ercitatianes de 
Generatione 
Animalium, 


obſervations, eſpecially relating to the generation of 


inſets, were taken away; a loſs which he laments ſe- 
veral years afterwards, as it muſt needs touch him moſt 
ſenſibly, in the following pathetic words; Argue ber 
dum agimus, ignoſcant mibi nivie anime, fi ( ſummarum 


injuriarum memor) levem gemitum effudere. Doloris 


mihi hc cauſa eſt : cum inter naperes noſtros tumultus, 


& bella pluſſuam civilia, ſereniqimum Regem (idgue nan (31) Id. Exerci- 


Solum Senatus permiſſione ſed & jufſu) ſequor ; rapaces 
quedam manus non modo ædium mearum ſupellectilem 
amnem expilarunt, ſed etiam (que mibi cauſa grawior 
2 Adverſaria mea multorum annorum labori- 
bus parta, e nuſæo meo ſummanarumt. Quo factum eft, 
ut obſervationes plurimæ ( preſertim de generatione inſec- 
torum) cum reipublice literariæ (auſim dicere) detrimento 
perierint (31).” We have obſerved in another place 
(32), that Mr John Greaves, who was then Fellow of 
Merton-college, had a ſhare in this promotion of Dr 
Harvey to the wardenſhip, in which he ſucceeded Dr 


Nathaniel Brent, who, as Wood obſerves, though he 


had received the honour of knighthood from his Maje- 
ſty, at Woodſtock, in 1629 yet ſided with the Preſ- 
byterians afterwards, became a frequent witneſs againſt 
Archbiſhop Laud, and left his college when the King 
iſoned Oxford (33). It may alſo be obſerved, that 

r Harvey very probably rendered himſelf more ac- 
ceptable to the King by his courtly addreſs, wherein 
he was no ordinary adept, as is evident from the gen- 
teel and prudent caution with which the account of his 


being plundered is expreſſed ; and that he was a very 


univerſal ſcholar, appears by the ſeveral parts of his 
writings. But we are told alſo, that he was particular- 
ly well ſkilled in the hiſtory and politicks of both the 
ancient and modern times ; and that upon b account 
he is introduced under the title of the Phyſician, in the 
dialogue called Plato Redivivus, written by Mr Henry 
Nevil (34). - | | | 
K] Exercitationes Anatomic de Generatione Ani 
malium *, fc.) The Doctor had given the public 
ſome expectation of ſeeing this work, and alſo raiſed 
it's curioſity thereto, in his treatiſe De Circalatione 
Sanguinis (35) 3 where ſpeaking of the opinion of Ari- 
ſtotle, who maintained the heart to be the principle of 
attraction, and the generation of the blood and ſpirits, 
he ſays, If I may ſpeak freely, I do not think that 
theſe things are fo, as they are commonly believed; 
for there are many things which perſwade me to that 
opinion, whereof I will take notice in the generation 
of the parts of animals, which do not properly belong 
to this place; but it may be things more wonderſul 
than theſe, and ſuch as will give more light to Natural 
Philoſophy, ſhall ſoon be publiſhed by me. Aprrte 
i loguar, hæc ita eſſi (ut vulgo recepta ſunt) non op- 
* nor: multa enim ſunt, que me in alam ſententiam ire 
* ſuadent in generatione partium obſer ande, que hic 
* recitare non expedit ; ſed propediem for ſan miraculo/io- 
ra, majoremgue /ucem naturals pbiloſophiæ allatura, 
© a me in publicum dabuntur . But notwithſtanding 
this promiſe, we find he was with-held ſome time from 
performing it, by the oppoſition and trouble which his 
firſt work had brought upon him; and it was at laſt 
owing to the perſwaſions of Sir George Ent that he 
conſcated to the publication . 
We have the follSwing account of this work by Dr 
Goodall. After the anatomy of the parts ſerving for 


.generation 


tat, Ixvili. ad fi- 
nem. 


(32) In the arti- 
cle of 


GREAVES 
[Jon x]. 


33) Ath. Or. 
Vol. II. col. 16 1. 


(34) Account of 
the Life and 


Writings of My 


Moyle, prefixed 
to his Poſthu- 
mous Works, 
7336 :- 


The whole 

title is, Exerci- 
tationes de Gene- 
ratione Anima- 


lium, quibus acce- 


dunt guaedam de 
partu de mem- 
branis ac bumori- 
bus uteri: & de 
conceptione, 
There have been 
ſeveral editions of 
it, and it has 
been alſo tranſla- 
ted into Enęlich. 
The laſt edition 
in Latin, bdth of 
this and the £x- 
ercitat. de Cordis 
Motu, was print- 
ed at keyden in 
1737. 4t0, 


(35) Exercitart; 
iii. ad Riolanum, 
p. 274. edit. 
Rotterdam, 
1661, 12 mo. 


This being 
printed at Cam- 
bridge, and alſo 
at Rotterdam in 
1649, 12mo. 
ſhe ws that our 
author's promiſe 
was performed 
ſooner than the 
account of it 
given by the edi 
tor in his dedica- 
tion, and tran- 
ſcribed by Dr 
Goodall, ubi fu- 
pra, would in- 
duce one to be- 
lie ve. 


+ See the dedica- 


tions 


(% Ibid. 


his age and weakneſs were ſo 
that great office.: 


of Dt Geocge Ent (ö), who dediented it to the Preſident and College of Phy ficians. In 


and therefore re 


1654, on Michaelmas-day, Dt. Harvey was choſe Prefident of the col 
and apparentiy without his knowledgey but coming thither the day after, he acknowledged 
his great obligation to the electors, for chuſing him into à place of the fame honour and 
dignity, as if he had been elected to de Medicorum omnium apud Anglos Princeps; but that 
great, that he could not diſcharge the duty incumbent upon 
them to choſe their learned Prefident Dr Prujean, 
who had been highly ſerviceable to the college in bis former diſcreet and 


lege in his abfence, 


ent govern- 


0% Goodail, ubi ment (i). And as he had no children; he made the eollege heirs to his paternal eſtate, for 


ſupra. 


(4) From the 


which pur 
28th of July following (&). 


poſe, he. ſettled that eſtate, which lay in Kent, upon the college, on the 


college Regiſter library, and a muſæum; and in 1656 he brought the deeds of his eſtate, and preſented 
them to the college; at which time he was preſent at the firſt feaſt inſtituted by himſelf [L], 
to be continued annually, together with a commemoration ſpeech in Latin, to be ſpaken 
on the 18th of October, in honour of the benefactors to the college; havin appointed a 
handſotne ſtipend for the orator “, and alſo for the keeper of the library and muſæum, which 
ſtill are called by his name. For the ſupply of which, and alfo for keeping the college- 
buildings in repair, the annual produce of his eſtate, which amounted to fifty-fix pounds, 
(1) See below in was appropriated by him (1). Having thus compleated theſe munificent benefactians upon 
the verge of his eightieth year, he reſigned his Lecturet's place (m); and gave way to 
im) He was fuc- fate in June 1657 (u). His body wrapped in lead was carried to Hempſted in Hartford- 
ſhire, and interrcd in a vault in that church, where there is a monument erected to his | 
memory (o); and not long afterwards, a @haracter of him was drawn up, and engraved ( Wee, where 


® See remark. 


(MJ. 


remark [M]. 


ceeded therein by 
Sir Charles Scar- 
| borough. Good- 


all, ibid. 


on a copper plate, which was put under his picture at the college [M. 
ſeveral paſſages in the two books which were printed by him, that he had 


generation in the hen, our author acquaints us with the 
formation and growth of the egg, and then with the 
ſeveral parts whereof it conſiſts. This done, he pro- 
ceeds to give an account how the chick is formed, 
which he obſerved by a daily inſpection of the eggs 
during the time of incubation; and was the firſt who 
diſcovered, that the original of the chick was from the 
cicatricula. He then gives an account in what order 


the ſeveral parts appear, and confutes a multitude of 


errors delivered by former writers 3 proving that the 
punFum ſaliens is the heart; that the blood is not 
formed by the liver, becauſe it's parenchyma is formed 
after, and of, the blood, and grows to the - blood-veſ- 
ſels ; nor yet by the heart, becauſe that is not in being 
till ſome time after the blood. He ſhews that all the 
viſcera, at their firſt formation, appear white ; that 
the veins are the firſt conſpicuous foundation, as it 


were, of the whole body ; that the diviſon of the 


into ſpermatical and ineous is ridiculous, 
fince all come from the ſame original. He delivereth 
an account of the parts ſerving for generation in a deer, 
and how the fœtus is formed; he acquaints us that no- 
thing is to be found in utero for a conſiderable time 
after coition ; and how analogous conception is to an 
egg; and that it is ſome time # utero before it is af- 
fixed to it. He takes notice of feveral memorable 


things concerning the generation of other animals, both 


oviparous and viviparous. In ſpeaking of the forma- 
tion of the human Fetus, he delivers ſeveral curious 
obſervations made on abortions of ſeveral ages; as alſo 
inſtances of ſuperfcetation, hermaphrodites, of a fta, 
found in tuba uteri, &c. When he treats de parts, he 
gives very curious and memorable inſtances to ſhew 
how the fats conduces to it's own birth. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſeveral remarkable obſervations occa- 
fionally interſperſed through the whole book; as et 
partu difficili, de gravidatione falſa, de ulcere uteri, 
de uteri procidentia, &c. as alſo de uteri membranis, 
humoribus, placenta, de concegtione, de calido innato, de 
humido primigenio, &c. and of his cure of a /arcoctve, 
of that bi „ that none durſt undertake the cure, ei- 
ther by cutting or otherwiſe ; which he happily per- 
formed by tying the artery, and thereby depriving it 
of nouriſhment ; by which means it was afterwards 
eaſily extirpated. To this account of Dr Goodall we 
ſhall add, that in this ur author brings the fol- 
lowing remarkable inſtan to confirm his doftrine of 
the circulation. A young nobleman of the Montgo- 
mery family having the misfortune to break the ribs of 
his left fide, was perſectly cured, and ſo as to be reſto- 
red to his former health ; but, however, not without 
2 large aperture remaining in his breaſt, through 
which, upon removing a thin plate of metal, which he 
aſually wore upon it, the cone of his heart was laid 
immediately open to the fight. By which means the 


materials for 


doctor laying his finger to the wriſt, could perceive 
that the ſyſtole of the heart was exaQly. ſynchronous 
with the diaſtole of the artery |. Whence it follows 
(though he does not indeed make the inference here, hav- 
ing done it before in his former book) that the diaſtole of 
the right auricle is immediately ſubſequent to the ſyſtole 
of the left ventricle, And, as by parity of reaſon, the 
didftole of the left auricle is immediate 
the ſyſtole of the right ventricle. The conclufion be- 
comes unavoidable, that the twe auricles are relaxed 
and contracted together, and alternately to the relaxa- 
tion and cagtrattion of the two ventricles, which are 
in theſe alſo ſynchrogous to each other, according to 
the opinion conſtantly maintained by Dr Harvey þ. 
[Zl He was preſent at the firſt feaft and annual 
ſpeech inflituted by himſelf.) The reader will be pleaſed 
with the following account of this matter in the elegant 
words of Dr Freind. Having ſpoken of Dr Harvey's 
writings, he proceeds thus. At parum fuit Harvas 
© donare Collegium ſcriptis, niſi ædes ipſas locupletaret 
* ornaretque, ni canaculum & muſeum condtret, i 
* biblioathecam ſuo ſumptu inſirueret, nifi demum exemplo 
* phuſquam Attalico & proje inaudito, ipfe alacer pleno 
© in ſoda lium conſeſſu, & ut admodum ſenex cum adeſſet 


. © ſponte ſuo ſe exueret patrimonio, ad nos ut pertineret 


* illa, ipſo vi vente, hereditas. Omitto minora inflirumenta 
Chirurgie, Profeſſorem uftbut, arſlinatu. Convivium 
menftruts Cesſorum comitiis inſtrumum : licet, cum in 
* beneficiis æſlimandis id præcipue attendi debeat, gus ea 
E: Te. animo, ſiudia, atgue voluntate fecerit, etiam 

iſfima munuſcula utcunque parum habeant gloriæ 
atque ſplendoris, tamen neque gratia ſua carent neque 
digaitate. Ilhud vero prirterire nefas e arbitror, 
* epulum hoc hodiernum, & manc tandem, uti auguror, 
* futurum prout «ſe debuit annum, (36) non magnifice 

* magis quam prudenter fuiſſe inflitutum. FVidere videor 
: oultus hilaritate, qua animi lætitia munificen- 
* tifkmus ille ſenex ſuo interfuerit conviva gonvivio : 
* quam fauſta omuia de hoc fadatitio ominatus fit, cum 
* ſenſerit id, quod in omni ſocietate maxime valet, ſe efſe 
* canſecutum, ut hac convictus ſermonumgue liberalium 
* jucunditate recreati, ad vitæ morumque comitatem, ad 
* concerdiam atque amicitiam traheremur. Hunc ipſum 
in finem, & fortaſſe etiam ut epulo ſuo aliguid condimen- 
ti accederet, ann,, & s proemitts ornetum 
oratorem conflituit, qui viroram de nobis neſtriſſue re- 
bus optima merentium res geſtas memoraret. Yuorſum 
enim hot? ni ut animis noftris eorum, qui in hoc nos 
curriculs praceſſere, fama gloriaque accenſi, ad om- 
nem ſcientiæ laudrm, ad i humtnitatis officia pro- 
vocentur (37). 33 : 

(M] 4 — upon a copper plate under bis pic- 
ture.] is character, containing ſeveral particulars 
of his life, not to be found elſe where, is thought pro- 
per to be inſerted here as follows, 

| Gulielmus 


Sn ‚ m a a «a & #6 


y ſubſequent to 
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may be ſeen. in 


the Gen. Dia. 


with which a- 
grees the inſcrip- 
tion under his 
picture in the 


He had three years before built them a combination room, a college. But Mr 


Wood, in Faſti, 
Vol. II. col. 6. 
ſays, June 30. 
as does alſo the 
author of the 
Lives of ſeveral 
Illuſtrieus Per- 
ſons, &c. in 
1745. fol. in the - 
article of Dr 
HARVEY. 
But Peck, in 
Defider ata Curio- 
fa, Vol. II. ch. 
XV. p. 29. fixes 
it on June 22» 


It appears from re 


De Generatione 
Animalium, Ex- 
- uo lit, | 


1 This poſition 
is the main diffi- 
culty that attends 


from the ventri- 
cles through the 
whole length of 
the arteries, and 
by the veins into 
the auricles, as 
ſuddenly as it 
paſſes from the 
auricles immedi- 
ately into the 
ventricles, 


(36) By reaſon of 
ſome diſorder in 
the college finang- 
ces, this ſpeech 
Ty diſcontiaued 

r many years 
but ht =. 
1719, when the 
firſt ſpeech was 
ſpoken by Dr 
Pellet, after- 
wards Prefident 
of the college. 


(37) Oratio An- 
niverſaria, &c. 
a Johanne Freind, 
M. D. Oct. 18. 
1720. 


® The __ 
premlum is ten 
pounds, - 
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H A R 


ſeveral other treatiſes, and that he had ſometimes thoughts of making them public;'.. Of 


theſe we have the following catalogue T 


die to bis Thefss of the circulation of the 


VB V. 


Goodall. (f.) A Practice of Phyfic, confarma- 
d [N]. (2.) Tractatus de — rr er motu, 


de eventilatione omni atriſque neceſſitate & uſu; de variis & differentibus. organis bujus cauſa 
in animalibus factis. (3.) Traftatus de quantitate: ſanguinis in unoquoque, aut fingulis puis. 
nibus protruſa, & quando plus, & quando minus, & qua de cauſa; tlidem de circuitus caufis 
utilitatibus, & ſanguinis arcanis. (4.) Obſervaiiones de uſu lienis. (5.) Exercitationes de 
reſpirationis cauſa 3 itidem de circuitus caufis utilitatibus, & ſanguinis arcamis. (b.) Obſer- 
vationes de uſu lienis. (J.) Exercitationes de reſpirationis cauſis organis & uſu. (8.) O5. 
ſervationes de motivis organis animalium, & de muſculorum fabrica, (9.) Tractatus de anima- 


lium amore, libidine, & coitu, (10.) Obſervationes megicinales de hernia carnoſæ 


Gulielmus Harvæus | 
Anglus natu, Galliz, Italiz, Germaniz, hoſpes, 
Ubique Amor & Deſiderium. 
Quem omnis terra expetiſſet Civem, 
Medicinz Dr Coll. Med. Lond. Socius & Confiliarius 
Anatomes, Chirurgizque Profeſſor, 
Regis Jacobi Familiz Caroloque Regi Medicus 
Geſtis clarus, omiſſiſque, honoribus, 
Quorum alios talit, oblatos renuit alios, 
| Omnes meruit. 
' Laudatis priſcorum ingeniis par; 
honoravit maxime imitando, 
Docuitque Poſteros exemplo. 


Nullius laceflivit famam, veritatis ſtudens magis quam 


gloriz, 
Hanc tamen adeptus 
Induftria, ſagacitate, ſucceſſu nobilis 
Perpetuos ſanguinis zſtus circulari gyro 
Fogientis, ſeque ſequentis, 
Primus promulgavit mundo. 
Nec paſſus ultrà mortales ſua ignorare primordia, 
Aureum edidit de ovo atque pullo librum, 
Albæ Gallinæ Filium. 
Sic novis inventis Apollineam ampliavit artem 
Atque noſtrum Apollinis Sacrarium Auguſtius eſſe 


Tandem voluit ; 
JZuaſu enim & cura D. D. Duni Franciſci Prujeani Præſidis 
Os Et ED 
Edmundi Smith Electoris 


An. MDCLIII, | 
Senaculum, & de nomine ſuo Muſzum horto ſuperſtruxit 
Quorum alterum plurimis libris & Inſtrumentis Chirur- 
| [gicis 
Alterum omnigena ſupellectile ornavit & inſtruxit 
 Medicinz Patronus fimul & Alumnus. 
Non hic anhela ſubſtitit Herois Virtus, Impatiens vinci 

Acceſſit porro Munificentiz decus. | 
Suaſu enim & Confilio Dai. Dris. Edv. Alſtoni Præſidis 
Anno MDCLVI. | 
Rem noftram anguſtam prius, annuo LVI. I. reditu 
Auxit. > 
Paterni Fundi ex aſſe hæredem collegium dicens ; 

Quo nihil Illi charius Nobiſve honeſtius. 

Unde zdificium ſartum tectum perennare, 
Unde Bibliothecario Honorarium ſuum, ſuumque Ora- 
a [tori 

' 1 
Unde omnibus ſocĩis annuum ſuum convivium, 
Et ſuum denique (quot menſes) conviviolum Cenſoribus 
b | [parari, 
Joflit. 


Ipſe etiam pleno theatro geſtiens ſe hæreditate exuere, 
In manus Præſidis Syngrapham tradidit. 
Interfuitque Orationi veterum Benefactorum, novo- 

| [rumque IIlicio, 
Et Philotefio Epulo. 
Illius auſpicium, & pars maxima; 
Hujus Conviva fimul, & Convivator. 
Sic poſtquam ſatis ſibi, ſatis nobis, ſatis gloriæ, 


artery is cut off, this doctrine explains how the courſe 


curatione, 
aliiſque 


+ It has been 
ſaid by the late 
Dr Mead and 
others, that upon 
the total loſs of 


Czlicolim Atria ſubiit 

Jun. IIIo. MDCLVII. 
Quem pigebat ſuperis reddere, ſed pudebat negare : 
| Ne mireris igitur Lector, 


F Kr. R his ſight bedrank 

Si, quem marmoreum illic ſtare vides, a draught of 
Hic totam i opium, andexpired 
Hic totam implevit tabulam. eee ee 


Abi, & merere alteram. 


[N] A practice of phyſic conformable to his theſis of 
circulation.) This piece 1s particularly taken notice of | 

Dr Freind (38), who obſerving that the deſign was a (38) In his Hi- 
noble one, recommends it to the Faculty, as highly de- ftory of Phyfc, 
ſerving to be finiſhed, and for an encouragement to the and alſo in his 
undertaking, has given a ſpecimen of ſuch a work. iz veian ſpeech. 
Here follow his words: From this doctrine of our great On 
countryman, many improvements even in the cure of 
diſtempers might be made. He had thought of com- 
poſing ſach a work himſelf, to ſhew the advantage of 
his doctrine in relation to practice, but was prevented 
by ſickneſs and death. The deſign of the architect 
was very noble, and I wiſh ſome of his ſucceſſors might 
finiſh it. At preſent I will hit only at two or three par- 
ticulars, which will convince us of what uſe a perfe& 
notion of the circulation may be to us, if rightly ap- 
plied in the practical part of our profeſſion. The Doc- 
tor produces four inſtances, of which the firſt is the 
practice now univerſally uſed of tying up the arteries 
in amputations, which he obſerves, though invented 
by Parey (39), before the diſcovery of the circulation ; 
yet for want of it's proper eſtabliſhment from that diſ- *. Cc. 24. Where 
covery, was but little uſed even in France (40); leſs till, be as, 3 
if at all, in Germany (4) 3 and in Holland utterly re- ipidas, 2 f 
jected (42); for a long ſeries of years: nay, was but of were, upon 
late revived, or rather introduced among ourſelves by reading Celfus. 
a conviction of it's reaſonableneſs, from a right under- 
ſtanding of the circulation. The next inſtance likewiſe (49) See an ac- 
regards amputations ; wherein, when the trunk of the unt of it's re. 

ception there in 

Viguerius's Sur- 
EY, p. 39. 


(39) Opera, lib, 


of the blood is univerſally preſerved, a problem which 
the Doctor obſerves, can never be ſolved upon any 


other principles than thoſe of the circulation, and is ſo (41) Hildanus, 


far from being an objection, as ſome ignorant writers de Gangrena, 
make it, againſt this doctrine, that it is one, and not Peaks lightly of 
the leaſt demonſtrative, proof of it. For a third in- 
ſtance he obſerves, that this doctrine at firſt fight ſhews, . 
the true method of treating an aneuriſm which ariſes (42) en . 
upon a puncture, viz. not to uſe compreſſion, but af. 2 1 
ter proper ligatures to divide the veſſel, and tie the ar- 
tery both above and below the puncture; a practice 
which though followed by our ſurgeons, yet that of 
other nations is very defective in this point. The Doc- 
tor concludes with the inftance of the doctrine of re- 
vulſion, upon which there was for almoſt two centuries, 
as warm a diſpate as ever was in phyſic, whether in a 
pleuriſy a vein ſhould be opened: on the ſame or the 
oppoſite fide ; neither was this point underſtood by 
the Ancients, whatever ſome ignorant zealots for them 
would pretend; but the whole affair was entirely ſet- 
tled by the circulation ; which alſo, as to bleeding in 
general, quite confounded and ſuperſeded all thofe 
rules, which had been before with ſo much pains 1 
down, as to opening in particular caſes this or that 
vein: and though the i t part of the Faculty have 
loſt a good pretence of g on this way a trade in 
7 and of making a myſtery, where there is none: 
hoſe ſurely who underſtand their profeſſion muſt ac- 
knowledge, that they have this advantage at leaſt from 
the circulation, of knowing exactly how indifferent it 
often is, which vein is made choice of, or if there be 
any preference, of judging without any hefiration, 
which vein to chũſe. 


[0] Of 


of 


1 
; 
1 


"HAR 


% 


E F. 


 aliiſque curationibus præter vulgi ſententiam & methodum feliciger peraftis. (1 i.) De nutri- 
 - $ioms modo. (12.) Hiftoria mullorum animalium, preſertim inſetorum ab inconſpicuis pre 
exiguitate principiis (p), & ſeminibus quaſi atomis in atre volitantibus, @ ventis buc uſque (Oh — 


. ſparfis ac diſſeminatis, ortorum. 


ſtuntia, & reliquis accedentibus ſenſibilibus a naturali forma & apparentia permutentur, & 
quam variis modis & miris afficiantur, enarrare ſuſciperet. As to our author's character, it 
is a little unaccountable, that in the elogium of him, under his picture at the College of 
Phyſicians, no notice is taken either of his piety in regard to religion, nor of his modeſty 
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( 13.) Anatomia Medica ad Medicinæ uſum niaxime accomo- the materials for 
data, ubi tx multis diſſefionibus cor porum ægrotorum graviſſimis & miris affectionibus confec- 
trum; quomodo & qualiter paries interiores in fitu, magnitudine, conſtitutione, figura, ſub- 


this piece were 
lo#, in remark 
III. 


and prudent caution in philoſophizing, for both which he was eminently and moſt amia- (9) Hobbe, in 


bly diſtinguiſhed. 


It has been obſerved, that he lived to fee his doctrine of the circulation — 


univerſally received, and was the only perſon that ever had that happinefs (4). And no- 2 I. de corpe- 
thing perhaps contributed ſo much to effect it as theſe two marks of his character. We 


have ſern (r) the firſt applied to that purpoſe by an eminent Italian author not a great many 
years after his death [O], and of the latter an inſtance has been already produced “. 


* — 


at it woul:1 not be doing him juſtice to omit another moſt remarkable one, wherein both 520 remark 


thels excellent qualities are ſcen together, and by that means each reflect a luſtre upon the A. 
other. We ſhall therefore inſert it below [P]. | 


[O] Of the firſt we have already given an inflance.) 
Befides that of the anaſi»moſes, there is another equally 
remarkable in the ſame Exercitation iii. referring to his 
tieatiſe De motu Cordis. It reſpects the exiſtence and 
action of the calidum innatum, Which he makes to be 
the principle and cauſe of the diaſtole of the heart and 
arteries, moved thereto, as he profeſſes, by the autho- 
rity and teaſoning of Ariſtotle, which is produced by 
him; yet no:withitanding the profound veneration he 
conſtantly pays to that maſter, not being ſufficiently 
conviaced of this principle by experimental proots, he 
concludes in theſe terms. * After this manner do | be- 
lieve that the native heat, or the calidum innatum, as 
being the common inſtrument of all operations, is alſo 
the firſt efficient cauſe of the pulſe. This however I 
do not confidently and affuredly aver, but propound it as 
a theſis, and ſhould be glad to hear what may be ob- 
jected to it by men of learning and probity, without 
ſcurrilous language, calumnies, or reproaches ; and I 
ſhould be exceedingly pleaſed if any ſuch perions would 
undertake the matter. Atque hoc mods autumo calorem 
nativum five calidum innatum, ut omnium operationum 
commune inſirumentum, fic pulſus quoque efficiens pri 
© mum eſſe. Hoc non adbuc conflanter aſſevero, ſed tan- 
* tum pro theſs propono. Quid in contrarium — a 
© wiris doftis & probis, fine verborum ſcurrilitate, con- 
< witiis, wel contumeliis, ſcire libenter velim, & fi quis 

(43) Exercitat. * hanc rem ſuſceperit, pergratum mihi fecerit (43). 
tii. de circulation [P] We fball inſert it below.) It is in his book de 


22 2 generatione animalium, where ſpeaking of the efficient 
277. Rotterd, Cauſe of animals, he maintains againſt Sennertus, that 


an, 1661, 12mo, whether the generation of the pullus be effected wholly 
by the male, or that the female has alſo her ſhare in it; 
whether it be produced by the virtue of the ſeed or of 
the egg; yet none ef theſe are any thing more than the 
inſtrumental and not the primary efficient cauſe of the 
animal, ag is evident from the art, intellect, and provi- 


dence, which ſhews itſelf conſpicuouſly in every part and 


ſtate of the production. In proceeding, he examines that 
opinion whighy, aſcribes this buſineſs to the ſun as the 
rincipal cauf&and having ſhewn in what ſenſe it may 
allowed, that So/ & homo generent hominem, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus. deogue were wigent wernantque 
© omnia ; appropinguante ſc. ſole, ( qui communis pater 
© off & genitor ; vel ſaltem ſummi creatoris in genera- 
© tione immediatum & univerſale infirumentum ) non ſolum 
* plante ſed etiam animalia, nec minus illa que ſponte 
« proveniunt, quam que maris famineque mutua opera 
« progenerantur. Tanquam adveniente nobili hoc aſtro, 
© de cæle delaberetur Alma Venus, Cupidinis chari- 
* tumque choro ffipata, cunctague viventia blands amo- 
© ris &ſtro ad perennitatem ſui exflimularet, Vel (ut 
* eft in fabulzs) quaſi es tempore, Saturni genitalia in 


VOL. IV. No. 214. 


* mare prejecta ſpumam excitarent, undeque naſceretur 
Aphrodite. Nempe in generatione, animalium, ſu- 
« perat (ut poEta ait) tener omnibus humor, ſpumant 
* turgentque ſemine genitalia.” In the next place he 
refutes the opinion, that the vegetative ſoul is the pri- 
mary efficient cauſe of the animal, wherein obſerving 
that this doctrine, when applied to the generation of 
man, makes the vegetative faculty to be more excellent, 
and a more expreſs image of the Deity than the rational 
ſoul, he deſcribes the difference between inftin& and 


intellect, and ſhews that man's part in generation is 


merely the effect of an inſtinctive impulſe, and not the 
work of his intelle&, the utmoſt power of which is ex- 
celled by the {kill and providential contrivance ſeen in 
the animal produced by generation, as much as the art 
of nature exceeds the nature of art. Ideogue, pergit 
* ille, ad artificialia qui reſpiciunt, haud ægui rerum 
* naturalium ceftimatores habendi ſunt. Siquidem 
« potius vice verſa ſumpto a natura exemplari de rebus 
* artefattis judicandum el. Artes enim omnes imita- 
* tione q 
« five intelloctus, ab intelleAu divino in operibus ſuis 
* agente profluxit. Qui cum habitu perfecto in nobis 
* exiftit, quaſi altera anima adventitia & acquifita, 
© ſummi ac diviniſſimi agentis imaginem ſuſcipiens, ope- 
* rationes five effectus fimi 
cludes the whole remark with the following moſ pious 
ſtrain. * Quapropter rem recte pieque (mea quidem ſen- 
© tentia) reputaverit z qui rerum omnium generationes 
* ab codem illo æterno atque omnipatente mine deduxerit, 
a cujus nutu rerum ipſarum untverfitas dependet. Nec 
* magnopere litigandum cenſeo, quo nomine primum hoc 
agen, compellandum aut venerandum veniat (cui nomen 
* omne venerabile debetur), frue Deus, ſive Natura natu- 
* rans, fve Anima mundi appellatur, id enim omnes in- 
* telligunt, quod cunct᷑arum rerum principium fit, & finis, 
* quod æternum & omnipotens exiftat, omniumque autor & 
* creator, per varias generationum viciſſitudines, cadu- 
* cas res mortalium conſervet, ac perpetuet 3 quod ubi- 
* gue preſens finguiis rerum naturalium operibus non 
* minus adfit quam toti univerſo ; quod numine ſuo, five 
* providentia, arte, ac mente divine, cundta animalia 
* procreet.” Whence taking occaſion to run over all 
the various ways of tion in different creatures, 
rational, animal, or vegetable, he cloſes all in the fol- 


lowing words. Omnia vero corpora naturalia ſummi 

* ejus numinis & opera ſunt, & inſtrumenta; ſuntque 

* bac vel naturalia ſolum, ut caler, ſyiritus, atris, 

* patredinifue tepor, G&fc. wel final etiam animata: 

* guippe animalium quoque vel motu, vel facultate, wel 

anima, aligus modo utitur ad perfetionem Univerſs, & ( 
| 1 5 


animalium procreationem (44). 


a8 HAWKINS 


les produxit. He then con- 


m nature comparate ſunt, noftraque ratio 


44) De G 


tione Animalium, 


Exercit, L. 
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(a) From the 
Grant of a Creſt 
to Sir John 
Hawkins, by W. 
Harvey, Claren- 
cieux, A. D. 
1565. 


(5) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol, 
III. P · 700. Y 


(c) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 807. 
Pr.nce's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 


p. 989. 


(d) Stowe's An- 
nals, p · $07. 


HH A W K INS. 

HAWKINS [Sir Jonx], an able ſeaman, an excellent officer, and one of the moſt 
celebrated commanders of the Engliſh fleet in the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
mother of her ſubjects, the terror of their enemies, and the toundreſs of our navy. He 
deſcended from a good family in Devonſhire, diſtinguiſhed both by merit and fortune. 


His grandfather was John Hawkins, Eſq; of Taviſtock, who married Joan, 


the daughter 


of William Amidas in the county of Cornwall, Eſq; His father was William Hawkins, 


Eſq; a gentleman of a good eſtate; ſome part of which he had acquired by 


his great indu- 


ſtry, admired prudence, and ſingular good fortune at ſea z which raiſed him a very high 


and juſt reputation in the reign of Henry the Eighth, with whom he ſtood in much perſo- 
nal favour, for bringing over a Brazilian Prince (a) to viſit him, which, with ſome other 
curious particulars relating to this worthy perſon, the reader will find farther explained in 


the notes (5) [A]. His mother was Joan Trelawney, 


the county of Cornwall, Eſq; 
2 (e), but in what year cann 


daughter of William Trelawney of 


Tbis worthy perſon was their ſecond ſon, born at Ply- 


: ob vith certainty be known; however, from circum- 
nces we may gather it could not be well later than 1520. He was from his youth ad- 


dicted to Navigation, and the ſtudy of the Mathematics, as indeed were all his family, 
and began very early to put his {kill in practice, by making ſeveral. voyages to Spain, 
Portugal, and the Canaries, which were in thoſe days extraordinary undertakings, and 
muſt have given him much more experience than almoſt any of his contemporaries (4). 
Of theſe voyages we have no particular account; but being undertaken with the conſent 


and the lights he drew from them, aſſiſted by his father's obſervations, he came early into 


the world with a great reputation, and was employed by Quren Elizabeth as an officer of 
conſideration at ſea, when ſome of thoſe, who were afterwards chief commanders in her 
reign, were but boys, who joyfully ſerved under, and learned the ſkill by which they. 
roſe from him [B]. Ia the ſpring of the year 1562, he formed the deſign of the firſt 


[4] Will find farther explained in the notes.) The 
dawn of our Engliſh commerce was, in the preceding 
reign, when with the commiſſion, and at the expence 
of Henry the Seventh, Sir John Cabot endeavoured to 


. outdo Columbus, and to reach the Eaſt-Indies by a 


(1) Evelyn's O- 
rigin and Progreſs 
of Navigation and 
Commerce, p-. 


$7, 73 


(2) Maffæus in 
Hiſt, Indic. lib. 
ü. - 

Boter. Pars . 


(3) Sir Jofiah 
Child's Treatiſe 
of Trade, p. 73, 


north-weſt courſe: this bold attempt, though it did 
not prove ſucceſsful, yet excited that ſpirit of diſcovery, 
which has produced ſo many and ſo great effects (1). 
Amongſt thoſe who entered early into this glarious 
career, Captain William Hawkins gained no {mall re- 

utation ; he had already a competent fortune, when 

e formed the deſign of viſiting the coaſt of Brafil, 
and of trading with the natives, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrange accounts publiſhed of them by the Partugueſe 
(2). He was owner and commander of a veſſel, called 
the Paul of Plymouth, of the burthen of two hundred 
and fifty tons, which was in thaſe days ſtiled a tall 
and goodly ſhip ; as indeed it well might, ſince there 
were very few merchautmen in England of ſo large a 
ſize at that juncture (3). In the year 1530, he car- 
ried his ſcheme into executiop, whether on his own 
bottom, or with the aſſiſtance of his neighbours, does 
not appear. He failed firſt to the port of Seftos, on 
the cdaſt of Guinea; where, for a cargo of ſmall price 
that he carried out, he purchaſed from the negroes 
elephants teeth, and other commodities, which he 


| Judged might be acceptable in the country to which he 


(4) Hakluyt's 
III. p · 700. | 


was next bound. He proceeded accordingly with this 
cargo to the coaſt of Brazil, where he dealt only with 
thoſe whom the Portugueſe reputed ſavages, and whom 
he regarded in the light of a free people. He dealt 
with them in a manner ſo full of juſtice, candour, and 
beneficence, as to gain their confidence entirely ; and 
yet the profits of his voyage were very, conſiderable, 
more ſo, perhaps, than if he had ſhewn a rapacious 
appetite for gain (4). He liked their manner of deal- 
ing ſo well, that he made a ſecond voyage thither in 
1532, and was receiyed with the fame cordial kind- 


neſs as at firſt. The gentleneſs of his behaviour, and 


(5) Parchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1179. 


the charms of his converſation, had ſuch an effect up- 
on the mind of a Brazilian Prince, that he offered to 
go over with him to England, in caſe he would leave 
one of his men as a hoſtage for his ſafety with the 
Brazilians (5). The propoſal was readily accepted, 
and one Martin Cockeram of Plymouth, by his own 
conſent, ſtayed behind. On the arrival of this Weſt- 
Indian Prince, he was carried up to London to ſalute 
the King, at that time Henry VIII. who received him 
very kindly, and examined him very attentively at 
Whitehall, where the ſtrangeneſs of his figure invited 
a great concourſe of all ranks to behold him. He was 
a tall, well limbed man, but in his cheeks there were 
many liztle, Roles, in which ſmall bones were placed, 
that ſtuck out about an inch from the ſkin ; and in the 


hollow of his under-lip, there was a larger hole, in 


which is a fact we thought very prope 


famous 


which was placed a precious ſtone as big as a pea. 
Theſe, it ſeems, were ornaments ſuited to his high 
dignity in his own country; but which, in the eyes of 


King Harry's courtiers, looked not a little odd (6). (6) Hakloyt's 


However, that monarch treated him with much con- 
deſcenjion ; and, after he had remained here near a 
year, Captain Hawkins, in order punctually to fulfil 
his promiſe, embarked with him again at Plymouth; 
but in his 
of which he died. This troubled Captain Hawkins 
extremely, from an apprehenſion of what might befal 
the man he had left behind. But he was ſoon eaſed of 
theſe fears, for the ſavages relied entirely upon his 
word ; and not only traded with him as before, but 
ſet Martin Cockeram at full liberty, who, on his re- 
turn home, 9 a little office in the town. of Ply- 
mouth, probably by the interpoſition of Captain 
Hawkins, where he lived and par) (7). This — 
merce between the Brazils and England ſubfiſted many 
years afterwards at Southampton, and in procefs of 
time fome Engliſhmen went thither and ſettled (8). 
Amongſt theſe was Mr John Whitehall, who in a 
letter to a friend of his, dated June 26, 1578, ac- 
quainted him that there were many rich mipes of gold 


in that country (9) ; and theſe, as we learn from ſub- 


ſequent accounts, the Spaniards, who by this time were 
become maſters of Portugal, and of the colonies be- 
longing to that crown, prevented from being wrought; 


mentian 
here, becauſe it is far from being commonly known, 


Voyages, Vol. 

III. p. 700. 
Ame ; ie. Veſpuc, 
ap. Ramuſio. f 


paſſage home, he was ſeized with a diſtemper 


(7) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p. 700. 


(8) See the Ac- 
counts in Hak - 
luyt and in Pur- 


(9) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
III. p. 701, 702. 


notwithſtanding we now ſhare ſo largely in their pro- 


duce. | * 

[BEI By which they roſe from him.] The reaſon of 
our giving this note, is to mention a cuſtom that Cap- 
rain Hawkins, and very probably other commanders 
in thoſe times, had of carrying young gentlemen with 
them, in quality of volunteers, in order to inſtruct 
and give thein proper notions of the fea ſervice. We 
have a clear and diſtinct proof of this, in a lift at the 
end of Captain Hawkins's ſecond voyage to the Weſt- 
Indies, bearing this title, The Names of certain Gentle- 
men that were in this Voyage, viz. Mr John Cheſter, 
Sir William Cheſter's fon, who was afterwards a Cap- 
tain in the royal navy ; Mr Anthony Parkhurſt, who 
was afterwards an eminent man at Briſtol, and a great 
adventurer in different parts of the world ; Mr Fitz- 
william, Mr Thomas Woorley, Mr Edward Lacy, 
Mr John Sparke, jun. who wrote the narrative of that 
voyage, with ſeveral others (10). We might, if we 
had the like liſts of thoſe he carried out in his other 
voyages, render this account very curious and compleat ; 
but fince theſe are wanting, it ſhall ſuſice to ſay, that 
under him were bred the famous Sir Francis Drake, 
and his brethren, Captain William Hawkins, our Hero's 
own brother, and Sir Richard Hawkins, his ſon, — 

whom 


(10) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1179. 
Relation of Ge- 
neral Hawkins's 
Second Voyage, 
Kc. by J. Starke. 


the Solomon, and two barks, the Tyger and the Swallow. 


| H. | A W K 1 N. S. 


famous voyage he made, which was highly advantageous to himſelf and moſt of his pro- 
more ſo in conſequences of it to his country (e). Ia ſeveral trips to the (e) Hakluvt's 


his tenderneſs and humanity, he had made bimſelf very much be- HI. f. 30 


prietors, hut much 
Canaries, where, by 
loved, he acquired a knowl 


edge of the ſlave trade, and of the mi 


al 
: 


ghty profit, which, even 


in thoſe days, reſalted from the fale of negroes in the Welt Indies. After the moſt ma- 
ture conſideration, therefore, he reſolved to attempt ſomewhat in this way, and to raiſe a 


ſubſcription for this purpoſe amongſt his friends, the 


greateſt traders at that time in the city 


of London, in hopes. of opening a new trade, firſt to Guinea, for ſlaves, and then to Hiſ- 


U 


paniola, St John de Porto rico, and other Spaniſh iſlands, for ſugars, hides, ſilver, &c. 
pon his ample and clear repreſentation of this important ſcheme, Sir Lionc! Ducker, 


Sir Thomas Lodge, Sir William Winter, Mr Bromfield, and Mr Gunſon, whoſe 


dau 


ghter Mr Hawkins had married, readily accepted his propoſal, and joined t 


ether in 


the undertaking (f). At their expence a little ſquadron was prepared, compoſed of the 


following ſhips. 


which Mr Hawkins himſelf failed ; the Swallow, of one hundred tons, commanded by 
Captain Thomas Hampton; and a bark of forty tons, called the Jonas; on board of all 


which there were about one handred men. 


With theſe veſſels he ſailed from the coaſt of 


England, in the month of October, 1562 ; and, in his courſe, firſt rouched at Teneriffe ; 
thence he proceeded to the coaſt of Guinea, where, having by money, and, where that 
failed, by the ſword, acquired three hundred negro flaves, he failed directly to Hiſpanio- 
la; and making there a large profit of his European and African cargoes, at three different 
ports in that iſland, he returned ſafe into England in the month of September, 1563 (g) 


[C]. 


The next year, with the like views, he made another voyage, but with a greater 


force, himſelf in the Jeſus of Lubeck, a ſhip of ſeven hundred tons, accompanied by 


He failed from Ply mouth the 


_ eighteenth of October 1564, proceeded to the coaſt of Guinea, and thence to the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; where, in ſeveral different places, he forced a trade much to his profit; | 
and after viſiting the coaſts of Jamaica and Cuba, where for want of right inſtruction he (+) Stowe's An- 
miſſcd the port of the Havanna, came home through the Gulph of Florida, arriving a 3 
Padſtowe in Cornwall on the twentieth of September, 1365; having loft, notwithſtanding thies of Devon, 
many untoward accidents and frequent ſkirmiſhes, no more than twenty perſons in the 


| whole voyage, and bringing with him a large cargo of very rich commodities 


(11) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1179. 
Riſdon's Deſcrip- 
tion of Devon- 
ſhire, p. 262, 
263. | 
Stuwe's Survey. 


* 


(12) Thorne's 
Memorials con- 


cerning the Spa- in theſe early times, could preſerve the monopoly of 
niſh Commerce in this lucrative 


America. 


Iz) Sce Robert 
Thomſon's Ac- 
count of his 
Voyage to New 
Spain, in Hak- 

| luyt's Collection, 
Vol, II. P · 447» 


(14) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol, 
IV. p. 1179. 


whom there were never braver men, nor better officers, 
in the ſervice of the Engliſh Crown (11). The worthy 
popils of perſons diſtinguiſhed in any profeſſion, are a 

ind of political offspring, which they bring forth to 
the public, and is the utmoſt effort of that benevolent 


virtue which prompts them to purſue the welfare of 


ſociety, not only beyond their own, but to the utmoſt 
limits of time. 

[CY H the month of September 1563.] At this junc- 
ture there was an appearance of perfect amity between 
the Crowns of England and Spain, notwithſtandin 
which, the latter was ſo exceedingly tender of her poſ- 
ſeſſions in the New World, as it was then commonly 
called, 'that they confidered the appearance of any 
range veſſel in thoſe ſeas as an act of hoſtility, and 
treated whoever commanded ſuch a ſhip, not as an in- 
terioper, but as a pirate (12). Vet with 
cautions, we muit not imagine that the Spaniards, even 


commerce unimpeached ; for it appears, 
that ſome years before this, that is, almoſt as ſoon as 
the Spaniards were eſtabliſhed there, Engliſh merchants 
faund means to trade there under the names of their 
Spaniſh correſpondents ; and for the better carrying on 
of this clandeſtine commerce, had their ſecret agents in 
Spain, which was the more practicable, fince for many 
year3 there was a cloſe conjunction of intereſts, and a 
very great intercourſe between the two nations (13). 
All this, without doubt, was well known to Captain 
John Hawkins, but as he was already a very expert 
ſeaman, and hau frequently viſited the Canaries, he 
thoughe this method of trading injurious to his profeſ- 
fion as well as detrimental to the nation ; and therefore 
having gained the beſt information poſſible, of the pro- 
per method of carrying on ſuch a traffick as he deſired 
from England to the Weſt- Indies directly, and being alſo 
well aſſured that this attempt would not be diſagreeable 
to the ſubjects, how diſtaſteful ſoever it might be to the 
Crown of Spain; he ſettled his project with great ſa- 
gacity, and executed it afterwards with equal pru- 
dence. We ſhall apprehend this more clearly, if we 
refle& that his attempt was very fingular, his return 
very ſpeedy, and his voyage in all reſpects perfectly 
ſucceſsful (14). In reſpe& to the ſingularity of his at- 
tempt, it was not only without precedent, ſo that he 
had no rule by which to ſquare his conduct but his 


all theſe pre- 


c 


( D]. 
e 


own judgment; it was alſo perilous in every ſtep, for 
he went without commiſſion, expoſed to the reſentment 
of the moſt vindictive power in Europe; and though 
the_chief part of his cargo was to be provided, and all 
the tranſactions in this commerce to be ſup 


p · 500. 2 


Purchase 
Pilgrims, Vol. 


The Solomon, of the burthen of one hundred and twenty tons, in Iv. p. 177g. 


{g) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
111. P · 500. 


nals, p. 807. 


p. 389. 
Hakluyt's Voya- 
ges, Vol. III. p · 
501. 5 


arms, yet his force was very inconſiderable, his three 


veſſels making in the whole but two hundred and ſixty 
tons, and the number of his men ſcarce one hundred 
(15). He failed firſt ro the coaſt of Guinea, where 
though it is darkly expreſſed in the ſhort relation we 
have of this voyage, yet it is very certain that if he 
purchaſed ſome, he took by force the beſt part of the 


(15) Hakloyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
II. p. 550. 


three hundred negroes which he carried to the Weſt- In- 


dies, where he viſited three ſeveral ports, opened a trade 
by terror as well as perſuaſion at each of them, and yet 
anchored again at Plymouth within the year (16). But 
ſtill he made no more haſte than good ſpeed. He 
brought home his own three ſhips fully laden with 
hides, ginger, ſugar, and other Weſt-India commodi- 


ties, beſides a good quantity of pearl, which then ſold 


at a high price ; yet this was not all, for having got 

more in America than he could tranſport to Europe, 

he freighted two veſſels that he met with in thoſe parts 

with the coarſeſt of his goods for Spain, where they 

came hkewiſe to a good market (17) ; fo that viewing 

it in every light, this voyage of his was amaziogly pro(- 
rous. 

L] Of very rich commodities.] We have a very copi- 
ous relation of this voyage, om whence it is but rea- 
ſonable that we ſhould extract a few paſſages relative to 
the perſonal hiſtory of this great man ; becauſe, as we 
ſhall plainly prove hereafter, he left his great actions to 
be celebrated by others, and how brave ſoever in his 
2 was not only modeſt, but even baſhful with 

is pen. 
ter they left the iſland of Teneriffe, the pinnace of his 
own ſhip the Jeſus, overſet by her fide, by the care- 
leſſneſs of two men that were in her. As they had a 
briſk gale before this accigent was diſcerned, and the 
ſhip could put about, ſhe was driven half a league to 
the leeward, ſo that being out of Gght, the pinnace and 
the men were given for loſt, as they muſt have been, 
but for the Providence of God, and the ſkill and tender- 
neſs of their captain, who being upon deck; and hav- 
ing well marked which way the pinnace drove by the 
ſun, he ordered out his great boat with four, and twenty 


* 


On the twentieth of November, the day af- 


(16) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von, p- 390. 


(17) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
II. p; 500. 
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(i) Prinee, in the 
page defore cited, 
tells us, he took 


this from the 
original patent. 


(#) Sir Richard 
Hawkins's Ob- 
ſervations in his 
Voyage into the 
South-Seas, I 
21, 22. 


(7) See an Au- 
thentic Account 
of this Voyage, 
written and ſub- 


- feribed by Sir 


| Jobn Hawkins, 


in Hakluyt, Vol. 


III. P · 521. 


HH A W K I N S. 
His ſkill and ſucceſs had now moſt deſervedly raiſed him to ſuch a reputation, that Mr 
Harvey, then Clarencieux King at Arms, granted him by patent for his creſt, a demi 
Moor in his proper colour, bound with a cord (i). In the beginning of the year 1567, 
he ſailed to the relief of the French Proteſtants; and returning home in the ſummer, be- 
gan immediately to make the neceſſary preparations for his third voyage to the Weſt In- 
dies z which with vaſt expectations, grounded on his former ſucceſs, he ſome time after- 
wards performed. At his return from France, while he waited the Queen's orders with 
His ſquadron at Catwater, there happened an event, which, though it has ſlipped the ob- 
ler vation of moſt of our hiſtorians, is yet worthy of being recorded with all it's circum- 
ſtances. The Spaniſh fleet of near fifty fail paſſing between the iſl and and the main, bound 
to Flanders, without lowering their topſails or taking in their flags, Captain Hawkins 
ordered a ſhot to be made at the Admirals flag; but that not having the deſired effect, 
he directed a ſecond, which pierced it through and through; and upon this the Spaniards 
took in both topſails and flags, and came to an anchor. The General then ſent one of 
his principal officers in a boat to expoſtulate the matter, and to know the reaſon of ſuch 


288 Captain Hawkins would not let him come aboard, or ſo much as receive 
I 


s meſſage in perſon ; but upon it's being reported to him by an officer, he ſent him 
word by the ſame perſon. to tell his General, that as he had entered the Queen's port, 
and neglected to pay that reverence which was due to her Majeſty, more cſpecially as 
her ſhips were there, and having ſo numerous a fleet, it could not but create ſuſpicion 
of ſome ill deſign ; for which cauſe he required him to depart the port in twelve hours, 
upon pain of being conſidered and treated as an enemy. The Spaniſh General having 
received this meſſage, came in the ſame boat, and deſired to ſpeak with the Engliſh 
commander, which at firſt was refuſed ; but, upon his prefling it a ſecond time, was 
admitted, When they met, the Spaniard aſked Captain Hawkins if there was war be- 
tween Spain and England? he anſwered, no, but that it was not impoſſible this proceeding 
might be thought ſufficient cauſe for a war; that he meant to diſpatch an expreſs im- 
mediately to the Queen and Council, with an account of what had paſſed, and that in the 
mean time he might depart. The Spaniſh Genera] pretended that he could not compre- 
hend wherein he had given offence, defiring to be made ſenfible of his fault. Captain 
Hawkins aſked him, if an Engliſh fleet came into a Spaniſh port, where any of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty's ſhips were, and pretended to keep their topſails up and their fl:gs flying, 
whether they would not immediately fire upon and drive them out? The Spaniari owned 
they would, confeſſed his fault, offered to pay any penalty, and defircd that no dif- 
pute between them might injure that harmony which ſubſiſted berween their princes. As 
this was preciſcly what Captain Hawkins deſired, he after a little difficulty agreed to paſs 
things over, and then, as good friends, they feaſted each other both on board and aſhore 
(&). The Spaniſh fleet proceeded, as ſoon as the wind was fair, for the coaſt of Flanders, 
and Captain Hawkins went on with his preparations for his intended undertaking. Our 
gallant ſeaman made this, as he did his former voyage, in the great ſhip, called the Jeſus 
of Lubeck, accompanied by the Minion and four other ſhips (1). He failed with theſe 
from Plymouth, October the ſecond, 1567. At firſt they met with ſuch ſtorms, that 
they had thoughts of returning home ; but the weather growing better, and the wind be- 
coming fair, he continued his courſe to the Canaries, thence to the coaſt of Guinea; and 
having there, by purchaſe and force, procured about five hundred ſlaves, proceeded to the 
coaſts of Spaniſh America to ſeil his negroes. The Governor of Rio de la Hacha refuſing 
to trade, Hawkins landed and took the town, in which there ſeems to have been ſome 
collufion ; for after this they traded together in a friendly manner, *cill moſt of the ne- 
groes were ſold or exchanged. Thence he failed to Carthagena, where he diſpoſed of the 
reſt ; but in returning home, being ſurprized by moſt violent ſtorms on the coaſt of Flo- 
rida, he was forced to ſteer for the haven of St John de Ulloa in the bottom of the bay of 
Mexico, He entered this port on Tueſday the fifteenth of September, 1568, when the 
Spaniards came on board, ſuppoſing his ſquadron to have come from Spain, and were 


_ exceedingly intimidated when they diſcovered their miſtake. Captain Hawkins treated 


$) john 
(18) ] 


's Account not always as he would have them, once in particular, 
of the Voyage of 


| n Hawkins, 
— the Weſt- 
„ A. D. 


1564. 


Ge 


oyages, 
II. P · 506. 


covered the two poor fellows, who were ſitting upon 


them very civilly, aſſuring them that all he came for was proviſions; neither did he attack 
twelve merchant ſhips that were in the port, the cargoes of which were worth upwards of 
two hundred thouſand pounds, but contented himſelf with ſeizing two perſons of diſtinction, 

whom 


being done with civility, the Frenchmen did not 

grudge ; but when the captain paid them for it in 

ready money, contrary to the practice of thoſe times, 

when at ſea, the ſtrongeſt of every nation made no 

ſcruple of ſuppiying themſelves at free coſt, they were 
exceedingly ſurprized (20). This voyage, though not (20) This is 
without it's croſſes and ſome loſs too, was upon the whole — Sparke 6: W 
very profitable, and he who dealt juſtly even with uns prebnt. 
ſtrangers, being no leſs punctual to his proprietors, 

they were with good reaſon highly ſatisfied with his ſe- 

cond expedition, in which it is doubtful whether he 

had the concurrence of the Crown or not, but more 

probable that he had, fince the Jeſus of Lubeck was 


out fellows, direAing them on which point to row to 
windward, and contrary to all expectations they re- 


the keel of their veſſel driving at the mercy of the wind 
and waves (18). On the coaſt of Africa, things went 


the taking of ten negro ſlaves coſt him the captain of 
one of his ſhips and fix of the ſtouteſt of his crew, be- 
fides twenty-ſeven more that were wounded ; yet his 
countenance remained unclouded, and though he was 
naturally a man of compaſſion, he made very light of 
his loſs, that others might not take it to heart (19). In 
his return, upon the coaſt of Newfoundland, being in 


at want of proviſion, he took from two French fiſh- the Queen's ſhip (21}, (31) Purchas's 
ing veſſels as much as might ſerve him home, which ilgrims, Vol. 


[E] Solemmly N. P. 179. 
* - 
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whom he kept as hoſtages until the return of an expteſs, which was ſent to Mexico 


with an account of his demands (m). The next day the Spaniſh fleet appeared in fight, 


which unlooked for event gave Captain Hawkins great uneaſineſs; for if he kept them 
out, he was ſenſible they muſt be inevitably loſt, with all they had on board, _— 
to near two millions ſterling () ] an act, which, ' conſidering there was no war declar 
againſt Spain, he was afraid Queen Elizabeth his Sovereign would never pardon. On the 
other hand, he could not but ſuſpect, the port being narrow, and the town populous, 
the Spaniards would not fail, if once they were ſuffered to come in, to attempt ſome 
treachery. At length, however, endeavouring out of two evils to chooſe the leaſt, he 
determined to admit the fleet, provided the new Viceroy of Mexico, who was on board 
it, would undertake that the Engliſh ſhould have victuals for their money, that hoſtages 
ſhould be given on both ſides, and that the iſland, with eleven pieces of braſs cannon 
therein, ſhould be put into the hands of his people while they ſtaid. - Upon his makin 
theſe demands, the Viceroy ſeemed at firſt diſpleaſed; yet in a ſhort time after he con 
ſented to them, and, at a perſonal but public conference with Captain Hawkins, ſolemnly 
promiſed to perform them (o) [E]. Theſe negotiations over, which took up three days, 
all things being concluded, the fleet entered the port on Monday the nineteenth day of 
September, with the uſual ſalutations, and two days more were employed to range the 
ſhips of each nation by themſelves, the officers and ſailors on both ſides profeſſing towards 
each other a great deal of friendſhip. But the Spaniards intended nothing leſs; for they had 
by this time muſtered, a thouſand men on ſhore, and defigned, on Thurſday the twenty-third 
at dinner time, to make a general attack on the Engliſh on every ſide. On the day ap- 
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(m) Camden. 
Annal. Eliz. p · 
158. 

Prince's Wer- 
thies of Devon, 
p. 9. 


„ 


(n) 3 

Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1177. 

Hakluyt's Voyt- 
tes, Vol. III. 

p. 439, 490. 


(o) Camden. An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 158. 
Hakloyt': Voys- 
p · 522, 523 
Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 
5. 389. 


K 


pointed, in the morning, the Engliſh perceived the Spaniards ſhifting their ammunition | 


from ſhip to ſhip, and pointing their -ordnance towards them; they likewiſe obſerved 


much greater numbers of men paſſing to the ſhips from land, in boats of all ſizes, than 


the buſineſs on board the ſhips required; which, with other circumſtances, giving very 
ſtrong grounds of ſuſpicion, Captain Hawkins ſent to the Viceroy to know the! meaning 
of all theſe preparations z upon which, the Viceroy ſent orders that every thing ſhould be 
removed which might give the Engliſh umbrage, with a promiſe, on the faith of a Viceroy, 


to be their defence againſt any clandeſtine or inſidious attempts of the Spaniards (p). 


upon the Engliſh on all ſides [F.. 


(22) The title of 
this tieatiſe at 
large is, A 
Dilc. urſe written 
dy one Miles 
Phbilipe, Engliſh 
man, one of the 
company put on 
ſho:e northward 
of Panuco in th: 
Weſt- Indies, by 
M. Jobn Haw- 
| kins, 1 68. con 
taining many ſpe- 
cial things o! that 
country, and of 
the Spaniſh G:- 
vernment, bu! 
eſpecially of their 
cruelties uſed to 
our En.liſhmen, 
and, amoneſt the 
reſt, to himſelf, 
for the ſpace of 
fifteen or ſixteen 
years together, 
un'il by g od 
and happy means, 
he was delivered 
from their bloody 
hands, and re- 
turned into his 
own country, 
anno 1582. 
(23) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
II. p. 437. 

(24) The Rela- 
tion of this fa- 
mous though un- 
fortunate Voyage 
was alſo written 
by Sir John 
Hawkins him- 
ſelf, 


(25) Job Hor- 
top's Kelation, 
5. 489. 


However, the Captain not being ſatisfied with this anſwer, becauſe he ſuſpected that a 
great number of men were hidden in a ſhip of nine hundred tons, which was moored next 
the Minion, ſent Robert Barret, the Maſter of the Jeſus, who perfectly underſtood Spa- 
niſh, to know peremptorily from the Viceroy whether it was ſo or not, and whether any 
provocation had been given. The Viceroy, finding he could conceal his mean and trea- 
cherous deſign no longer, detained the Maſter, ordered him into irons, and directed the 
trumpet to ſound a charge; on which the Spaniards, who waited only for that ſignal, ſet 


[LZ] Solemnly promiſed to perform them.) We have 
befides that relation of this voyage which was written 
by Captain Hawkins himſelf, two other accounts, one 
by Miles Philips a private ſailor (22), and the other by 
Job Hortop, who was a gunner on bo rd the Admiral's 
ſhip (23) ; from theſe we learn many particulars worthy 
of notice, which Captain Hawkins did not think it be 
came him to commit to paper, or at leaſt to make 
publick, from whence we may be able to illustrate 
many paſſ,ges to the reader's fatisfaftion. It appears 
that of the ſquadron he commanded, two were the 
Queen's ſhips, the Jeſus of Lubeck, and the Minion, 
commanded by Captain John Hampton ; but for the 

other four, which were the William and John, Captain 
Bolton; the Judith, Captain Francis Drake, the Angel, 


and the Swallow, the names of thoſe captains are not re- 


membred, were fitted out by Capt. Hawkins at his own 
expence (24). The William and John, was loft in a ſtorm 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. In their paſſage from Cartha- 
gena, they took a ſmall ſhip, on board which were ſome 
friars, and one Don Auguſtin de Villa Nueva, a man of 
parts, and who had formerly made a figure, but was 
fallen into general odium of his own nation for betray- 
ing ſome Indian lords, who by his means lott their 
lives. This man, as he was very capable, gave Cap- 
tain Hawkins many informations, who treated him 
thereforo with great kindneſs and reſpe& (25). Upon 
his arrival in the port of St John de Ulloa, Captain 
Hawkins ſet all his priſoners at liberty, without taking 
or ſuffering any thing -to be taken from them ; and 


though he might have ſeized ſome perſons of the firſt 


diſtinction, who, as is ſaid in the text, came on board 
his veſſel by miſtake, yet he detained only two, viz. 
Don Lorenzo de Alva, and Don Pedro de Revera, by 
way of hoſtages, ſending at the ſame time a meſſage to 
the Viceroy of Mexico, fignifying that he was criven 
into that port by ſtreſs of weather, that he meant not 
any injury to the ſubjects of the Crown of Spain, and 
that as ſoon as his veſſels were refitted, and he had a 


reaſonable ſupply of proviſions, towards which he de- 


| VOL. IV. No. 214. 


Thoſe who were upon the iſland being ſtruck with 


fear 
fired his Excellency*s aſſiſtance, he would immediately 
put to ſea again (26). Before he received any anſwer 
to this meſſage, the Spaniſh fleet. conſiſting of thirteen 
ſai of large ſhips, with Don Martin Heariquez the new 
Viceroy, arrived ; as ſoon as that Lord had intelligence 
that the Engliſh were in the haven, he ſent in a pin- 
nace with a flag of truce and an officer on board, to 
know whoſe ſhips they were. General Hawkins, for 


ſo he was ſtiled during the expedition, told the officer, 
. They were the Queen of Enyland's ſhips which came in 


For viftuals for their money ; adding, if your General 
will come in, I will go on one fide of the port, and he 
may ſail in on the other, To this the Spaniard replied, 
That his mafler was a Viceroy, and had a thou/and 


(p) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1177. 
Sir Walter Ra- 
legh*'s Works, 


Vol. II. pP · 271, 


(26) Hawkins's 
own Account, i 
9 


men, to which Hawkins replied, I repreſent my Queen's 


perſon, and am a Viceroy as well as be, and that if be 


had a thouſand men, his powder and ſbot would take the 
better place (27). T his meſſage, together witn his pro- 
poſitions being carried to the Viceroy, after ſome diſ- 
pare, produced a civil anſwer, importing that he had 
eard a good character of his proceeding« towards his 
Catholic Majeſty's ſubjecte, and the conditions of the 
agreement being reduceg} to writing, was on both ſides 
figned and ſealed, and fix hoftages given, but with this 
difference, that Hawkins ſent gentlemen, and the 
Viceroy fix mean perſons finely dreſſed, which was 
uickly diſcovered, and gave the Engliſh General the 
ſt ſuſpicion of what afterwards followed (28), in di- 
ref. breach of the Spaniſh Viceroy's promiſe and 
[F] Set upon the Engliſb on all fides.] Theſe facts 
are confirmed by the other two relations, but with 
many additional circumſtances. It ſeems that General 
Hawkins was at dinner when the trumpet ſounded, aud 
his falſe friend Don Auguſtine de Villa * with him, 
who on that fignal had undertaken to diſpatch him, 
and had ſor that e a da in his ſleeve, which 
was perceived before he could lay his hand upon it by 
one John Chamberlaine, at the very inſtant the trumpet 
— — which the General ordered him to be 
3 | l 


carried 


(28) Miles Phi- 
lip*'s Diſcourſe; 
ch. ii 7 
Hawkins's own 


Account, p. 523. 


HAW K IN S. 
fear at this ſudden alarm, fled, thioking to recover their ſhips z but the Spaniards entering 
in great numbers on the ifland in ſeweral places at once, which they might do without 
boats, the ſhips lying claſe to the ſhore 3 flew them all without mercy, except a very few, 
who eſcaped on board the Jeſus with much difficulty, and under the greateſt terror poſſi - 
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* 


(9) Hakhyt, 
| — 5 80 board the Minzon 3 but the officers in her ſetting all hands to work the moment their ſuſ- 


Elis. 9 15h. picions commenced, had in that ſhort ſpace, which was but half an hour, weighed all her 
zrime; Vol. Iv. Anchors. Having thus gotten clear, and avoided the firſt brunt of the great ſhip, the lat- 


7. 373, ter clapped the Jeſus aboard, which was at the fame time attacked by two other ſhips. 
| However, thoſe on board her, with much ado, and the loſs of many men, drove them 
fy fag off till ſhe cut her cable, and got clear alſo (r). As ſoon as the Jeſus and the Minion 
ec. were got two ſhips length from the Spaniſh fleet, they began the fight with them in a 
manner that teſtified the ardour of their reſentment, which was ſo furious, chat, in the 

ſpace of a ſingle hour, the Admiral of the Spaniſh fleet and another ſhip were ſuppoſed to 
he funk, and their Vice- Admiral burned, ſo that now they had little to fear from the ene- 
my's hips ; yet they ſuffered exceedingly from the ordnance on the ifland, which ſunk 
their ſmall ſhips, and tore all the maſts and rigging of the Jeſus in ſuch a manner, that 
there was no longer the leaſt hopes of bringing her off (). This being the caſe, they de- 
' termined to place her as a defence to the Minion 'till night, and then taking out of her 
„ What victuals and other neceſſaries they could, to leave her behind. But preſently after, 
perceiving two large ſhips, fired by the Spaniards, bearing down directly upon them, the 
men aboard the Minion, in great confternation, without conſent of either the Captain or 
Maſter, ſet fail, and made fail from the Jeſus in ſuch haſte, that Captain Hawkins 
had ſcarce time to get from on board her. As for the men, moſt of them followed in a 
ſmall baat; the reſt were left to the mercy of the Spaniards, Which, ſays the Captain 


— the Re- 
Jations of Phi- 


lips and Hortop. 


(s) Travels of and the Judith were the only two Engliſh ſhips that eſcaped ; and in the night, the Ju- 
ob Hortop, a. dith, which was a bark of no more than fifty tons, ſeparated herſelf from the Minion, on 


ble (f). The great ſhip, wherein three hundred men were concealed, immediately fell on 


in his Narrative, I doubt was very lilile (1). Out of the whole ſquadron, the Minion 


uller's Holy 
State, p. 224. 


) Hakluyt's 
oyages, Vol. 
Hil, p. 525. 


— A iv. hunger reduced them, ſome refreſhment. This was about the mouth of the river Tam- 
p. 177. ico, in the latitude of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes north; where his company 
ö Hiriding on their own motion, and the better to prevent immediate ſtarving, one hun- 
tops dred deſired ta be ſet on ſhore (w) [G]; and the reſt, who were about the ſame num 


carried priſoner into the ſteward's room, and then 
mounting upon deck, he ſaw the Spaniards ifſue 
out of their hulk and board the Minion which lay 
cloſe to them (29). At this he cried with a loud voice, 


: © God and St George fall upon thoſe traitors and reſcue 
. 490. © the Minion, I truſt in Gor the 2 1 * 

* (30).” His men immediately leaped out of the Jeſus 
(30) Mo UB, of Lubeck into the Minion, drove out the Spaniards, 
words, in Sir and by a ſhot which went through the Spaniſh Vice- 


J hu H.wkins's Admiral, and is thought to have taken it's paſſage 


own Relation, through the powder room, blew three hundred men 
who were in that Gp 2s the air. They alſo ſet the 
Spaniſh Admiral on fire, which continued burning half 


an hour. On the other hand, all the Engliſh in the 
iſland were cut off except three, of whom Job Hortop 
was one, and they eſcaped by ſwimming. They like- 
wiſe ſunk the Angel and took the Swallow ; as for the 
Jeſus of Lubeck, her foremaſt was cut aſunder by a 
chain ſhot ; there were five ſhot through her mainmaſt, 
and her hull was fo pierced in different places that it 
was not poflible to bring her away, yet they did not 
Geſert her till the Spaniards in deſpair ſet fire to two of 
their own ſhips, and ſent them down apon her and upon 
the Minjon, when the crew of the laſt mentioned ſhip, 
without the conſent of the Captain or Maſter, cut 
their cables and pat out to ſea in ſuch haſte, that Ge- 
neral Hawkins had ſcarce time to 2 board, nor 
| could have done it, if with all their haſte they had not 

1) Hortop, in ſtood in again to receive him (31}. There hap 
t, Vol. about this time a which does General Hawkins 
Pe 429 t honour, and which as it is preſerved by Hortop 
hall appear in that honeſt man's own plain language. 
© The Minion was forced to ſet ſail and Rand of fro 
© us, and come to an anchor without ſhot of the iſland. 
Our General couragiouſiy cheered up his ſoldiers 
* and gunners, and called to Samuel his page for 
© a cup of beer, who brought it him in a filver cup, 
6 bs drinking to all men, willed the gunners to 
fland by their ordnance luftily like men. He had 
ſet the cup out of his hand, but a demy 


mot ftroke away the cup and a cooper's plane 


m terms, 


board which was Captain Hawkins (u) and the beſt part of his men. In this diſtreſs, 
having little to eat, leſs water, in unknown ſeas, and many of his people wounded, he 
continued till the eighth of October, and then entered a creek in the Bay of Mexico, in 
order to obtain, either from Spaniards or ſavages, and on any terms whatever, fo low had 


ber, 


that ſtood by the main maſt, and ran out on the other 
© fide of the ſhip. which nothiag diſmayed our Gene- 
ral, for he ceaſed not to encourage us, ſaying, Fear 
nothing, for God who hath preſerved me from this 
* ſhot, will alſo deliver us from theſe traitors and vil- 
* lains Then Captain Bland meaning to have turned 
cout of the port, had his main maſt truck over board 
with a chain ſhot that came from the ſhore, where- 
* fore he anchored, fired his ſhip, took his pinnace 


© with all his men and came aboard the Jeſus of La- 


© beck to our General, who ſaid unto him, that he 
thought he would not have run away from him; he 
© anſwered, That he was not minded to have run 
© away from him, but his intent was to have turned 
and to have laid the weathermoſt ſhip of the 

© fleet aboard, and fired his ſhip, in 
© have ſet on fire the Spaniſh fleet ; he faid, if he had 
done fo, he had done well. With this night came 
* on. Our General commanded the Minion for ſafe- 
guard of her maſts, to be brought under the Jeſus of 


© Lubeck's lee: he willed Mr Francis Drake to come 


© in with the Judith, and to lay the Minion aboard to 
© take in men and other things needful, and to go out, 
* and ſo he did (32). Upon the whole, this action 
continued from noon till night, in which ſpace the 
Spaniards, befides their Admiral and Vice-Admiral 
both diſabled, loſt four ſhips 
and five-hundred and forty men out of fifteen hundred, 
as the Engliſh priſoners were afterwards informed by an 


authentic account that was tranſmitted to Mexico (33). (33) Miles Phi- 
CG] Defired to be put on bore.) In the relation lips's Diſcourſe, 


iv, 


given by Captain Hawkins, he ſays in very expreſs 
| after they had been a fortnight at ſea and 
were reduced to the utmoſt extremity, when they 
landed once mare in the bay of Mexico, in hopes of find - 


ing or taking ſome ſubliſtance from either Indians or 


Spaniards ; the peo ceiving this alſo to be vain, 
— that R country near them, 
were defirous of travelling as. well as they could in 
ſearch of relief, upon which at their own requeſt he 
divided them, ſuffering thoſe to take —— 

ought 


e therewith to 


that were ſunk or burnt, 


(32) See the ar- 
tiele of DRAKE 
[Sir Francis]. 
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ber, refolving at all 'everics to endeavour at leaſt to get home. Accordi 
tcenth of the fame month, they weighed and flood through the Galph 


2$6t 


y, en the fix- 


all the Gil they were able for Europe. In their paſſage, afrer enduring innumerable 


and incredible hardſhips, 


when they drew near home, they were forced to put into Ponte 


Vedra near the famous town of Vigo in Spain; where the people of the country coming 


thought it the leaſt evil of the two, and ufing all the 


(34) Hakluyt means in his power to encourage the reſt (34). Vet 
oyages, 01. 


thoſe who. envied his reputation, gave out reports of 

U. f. 535" another kind, which could never have eren 
tually refuted, if Job Hortop, who was one of thoſe 

left bebind, had not given us a large accoant of the 

matter, which certainly puts it beyond all doubt, his 

(35) Job Hor- words are theſe (35). When the wind came off 
i * ſhore, we fer fail and went out in deſpite of the 


©, Spaniards and their ſhot, where we anchored with 

* two anchors under the iſland, the wind being norther- 
ly, which was wonderful dangerous, and we feared 

* every hour to be driven with the lee ſhore. In the 

end, when the wind came larger we weighed anchor 
and ſet ſail ſeeking the river Panuco for water, where- 

© of we had very little, and victuals were fo ſcarce that 

« we were driven to eat hides, cats, rats, parrots, 

* monkeys, and dogs ; wherefore our General was 

* forced to divide his company into two parts, for 

there was a mutiny among them for want of victuals. 

© and ſome faid that they had rather be on the ſhore 

to ſhift for themſelves amongſt the enemies, than to 

* flarve on ſhip-board. He aſked them who would go 

on ſhore and who would tarry on ſhip-board, thoſe 
that would go on ſhore he willed to go on foremaſt, 

* and thoſe that would tarry, on baftmaſt. Fourſcore 

and fixteen of us were willing to depart. Our Gene 

© ral gave unto every one of us fix yards of Rouen 

cloth, and money to them that demanded it. When 

© we were landed he came unto us very friendly, imbrac- 

© ing every one of us; he was greatly prieved that he 

* was forced to leave us behind him; he counſelled us 

God and to love one another, and thus ceur- 
teouſly he gave us a ſorrowful farewel, and promiſed, 
if God ſeat him ſaſe home, he would do what he 
could that ſo many of us as lived, ſhould by fome 
brought into England, and fo he did. 
return into England, I have heard that 
iſliked that he left os ſo behind him and 
away n » but the reaſon is this, for 
them he might have had victuals or any other thing 
needful, if by foul weather he had been driven upon 
© the iſlands, which for gold or filver he could not have 

| © had.' This fact is ſomewhat differently related by 
(36) Miles Phi- Philips (36), who was alſo one of thoſe who went on 
bps's Diſcourſe, ſhore, he tells us (which indeed is natural enough) that 
TO the General firſt ſet afide ſuch perſins as it was neceſſary 
ſhould remain with him for the ſafety of the ſhip, and 
then made the divifion ; but he adds, that when it was 
made, ſome who defired to be left on ſhore repented, 
and would willingly have ſtaid, but then it was too late. 
He alſo complains that they were hardly uſed at the 
time they were put on ſhore, but afſcribes this 


entirely to Captain Hampton of the Minion, and two 


other perſons whom he names; and agrees with H & 
as to the great ſorrow and kind expreſſions of the Ge- 
neral: at. parting. After all, Captain Hawkins was 
very- near ſharing the ſame fate himſelf, for landing the 
next day with fifty men, that they might make the 
more diſpatch in filling their water, the weather be- 
came of a ſudden fo tempeſtuous, that for the ſpace of 
three whole days it was impoſſible for them to get on 
beard, while the other moiety of the crew who were 
in the ſhip, expected every moment to be driven on 
ſhore or to founder at ſea. | 
III Arrived in' Met bay in Cornwall the twenty 
fifth of” the ſame month.] Av to the hardſhips en- 
dwzed” in this unfortunate tion, they cannot be 
mere ſtrongly or exactly pictured than in the following 
lines with which Captain Hawkias concludes his own 
relation. * If all the miferies and troubleſome affairs 
© ſays he, of this ſorrowtul voyage, ſhould be perſecth 
© and thoroughly written, there ſhould need a painful 
* man with his pen, and as grent a-time as he had, 


2 know. their weakneſs, thought by treachery to feize them a ſecond time; but they 


His fon gbſerves, that the 


places, yet was 


ly to Vigo, which, as we obſerved, is not far off. They there met with ( ang, -- 
ſome Engliſh ſhips, the Maſters of which chearfully ſent them twelve freſh men; fo that, 1. 5. 

departing on the twentieth of January, 1568, they arrived in Mount's- Bay in Cornwall 
the twenty fifth of the ſame month (x) [H IJ. In honour of his famous action at 


II. g. 525. 
Camdnids - 
Rio sur Ana 
de p- 807. 


that wrote the lives and deaths of the Martyrs [37)." (37) I- 
great loſs incurred by this V, 


anfortunate ition, fell very heavy üpon his father * 

and reduced his fortune very much (38). The reader 18) Sir Richard 
* 2 | a / 

may probably defire to know / what became of the poor Hawlkins's Ob- 


men who were ſet on ſhore in the bay of Mexico, and fervaiions in his 
of this therefore we will give him a ſuccin& relation. Y07-8* to the 
The Indians they firſt met with fell upon and killed eight — 
without the leaſt provocation; however on their ſub- 

miſſion, and finding they were not Spaniards, they did 

them no farther miſchief. but directed them to the port 

of Tampico. The Engliſh then divided, part of them 

marched northward, and part of them weſtward ; David 

Ingram, who was with the former, with two of his 

companions, Richard Brown and Richard Twide, af. 

ter marching quite croſs the continent of North Ame- 

rica, arrived in that country which is now called Nova 

Scotia, and returned to in a French hip in | 

1569 {39). As for thoſe who matehed weſtward, they (39) la the eld 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards who ſent them pri- << 
ſoners to Mexico, and after ſome time, were out $61 

to live with the inhabitants as ſervants. Upon the efta- B h omitted in 
bliſhment of the Inquifition in the Indies, they were the laft eiten, 
again ſeized, deprived of all they had acquired by their printed A. B. 
labour, pat into dungeons, and in the year 1575, 
ſixty-five of them were ſentenced to ſeveral cruel 
puniſhments, beſides three that were burnt. Miles 

Philips, 


Europe 
Spaniſh fleet ; where notwichſtanding they 
whole fleet from deſtruction, they were very cruel 
treated. Upon their arrival in Spain, they $1 again 
into the hands of the Inquifition, who ordered R 
Barret and 


means to eſcape and to return to in 1590, 
after having endured i ble miſEfy for twenty- 
three years (41). It is obſerved by Mr Camden, that (41) Job Hor. 


the report of the ill ufage of Captain Hawkins and b Aclation, 
thoſe who ſerved under him, without any provocation ® #95: 

on his fide, occaſioned a great clamour upon his return, 

and that many warm people would have puſhed things 

to a rupture, if the Queen's prudence, and the fituation 
of things at that time in Scotland had not prevented it 

(42). The fame author obſerves, that whatever che (42) Camden. + 
Spaniards might apprehend, the treaties of peace be- Acail, Elie. p 
teen the Crown of England and the Emperor Charles 25%. 
the Fifth, gave the ſubjects of the former a right to 


trade in all parts of the dominions of the latter, with- 


out any exception or reſtriction whatever. It ſeenis 
that this voyage, notwithſtanding, had a farther ſanc- 
tion, of which none of our Hiſtorians have taken the 
leaſt notice. For when the Spaniſh ambaſſador charged 
Sir Walter Ralegh, after his return; with intending to 
act againſt the Crown of Spain, and mentioned the 
great force with which he went out as a proof of it; 
becauſe if planting or working his mine had been his 
ſole bufinefs, he might have done either without any 
moleſtation, and con y needed no ſuch mili 

rength. Sir Walter replied in theſe” words (43): (43) Apology for 
If Sir John Hawkins in his former journey to St John his Voyage to 
© de Luz, notwithſtanding he had leave of the Spaniſh ©7*=*. 


© nexz, whom he 


2.562 


Prince's 
jb of De- 
von, p. 389. 
Catalogue of the 
Names and Ams 
of the Gentry of 
Devon 


(z) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 307. 


( a) dir W. Mon- 
ſon's Naval 
Trae, p. 322, 


323, 370. 


de ta Hacha, and to 
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Mr Cook, then Clare 
Eſcallop 


preferve the memory of his other noble atchievements in America,“ 
ncieax, added to his arms, on an eſcutcheon of pretence; Or, an 
between two Palmers, Sable; and this patent for his augmentation is ſtill extant 


(y) [1]. As our hero was now inclined to remain ſome time at home; to ſee what turn 


affairs would take, and when a favourable opportunity would offer, 
Queen-and her 
they never let ſlip, of turning his great ſkill and expe 
lic ſervice. With this view, as well as to make known her Majeſty's approbation of his 
paſt ſervices, he was appointed Treaſurer of the Navy in 1573 (z). A poſt, in thoſe. 
days, not only of conſiderable honour and profit, but of great cruſt likewiſe ; the Treaſu- 


ſenſible of their injuſtice, it gave the 


rer or Comptroller of the Navy having uſually the command of any ſquadron fitted out for 
ſcouring the narrow ſeas; and, in a great meaſure, the direction of what might be ſtiled 
the œconomy of the Navy, with regard to building, repairing, equipping, victualling, 


and manning, the veſſels in the Queen's ſervice (a). 


An office, therefore, not only fit 


for, but in truth only fit, for a ſeaman; and, in the diſcharge of which, Captain Haw- 
kins gave the higheſt proofs of his capacity and integrity, as is univerſally confeſſed by 
| thoſe who have touched upon this curious point, and acquainted poſterity with the gradual 


progreſs of our naval power, the ſource and the ſu 


pport of our dominion at fea, the 


boundleſs ſeat, while that remains ſuperior, of BRITISH EMPIRE IX J. The 


«© changeably pledges delivered, and had the Jeſus of 
© Lubeck, a ſhip of her Majeſty of a thouſand tons 


© burnt, his men flain which he left on land, loſt his 


© ordnance and all his treaſure which he had gotten by 
trading. What reaſon had I to go unarmed upon the 
© ambaſſador's promiſe ?* The reader will obſerve, that 
Sir Walter calls this the former, in contradiſtinction to 
his laſt hoſtile expedition in 1593, and inftead of Martin 
de Henriques, calls the Viceroy Don Henrico de Mar- 


' tinez, which was his true name. 


44) Peacham's 
— Gen- 
tleman, Lond. 
1622. 4t0. p · 


151. 

Anſtis's Order of 
the Garter, Vol. 
1. p · 288. 


(45 Carter's A- 
nalyfis of Ar- 
moury, pP · 20. 


(46) Copied from 
an authentic 
tranſcript of the 
Patent. 


(47) See the ar- 
ticle of DRAKE 
[Su FrANCIs]. 


[1] And his patent for this augmentation is flill 
extant.) The Greeks and Romans had various ways of 
exciting men to virtue by perſonal marks of honour, 
'The northern nations went farther, and by eſtabliſhing 
coat armour, gave a ſtronger impulſe to noble actions, 
by tranſmitting the honour of them to the poſterity of 
him by whom they were atchieved. On the {ame 
principle was built their additions of honour, which 
have been long in uſe and practiſed in other nations as 
well as ours. Thus the Catholick King Ferdinand, 
honoured Sir Henry Guilford with a canton of Grana- 
da, for his ſervice in that war againſt the Moors (44). 
In like manner Sir Henry St George, Norroy King of 
Arms, had a canton of the arms of Sweden beſtowed 
upon him by the monarch of that kingdom, when he 
went thither in embaſſy (45). In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, this, as all other honours, was but ſparingly 
conferred, and only upon perſons that were highly 
worthy. As for inſtance, when Dr Matthew Parker 
was elected "germs of Canterbury, Sir Gilbert 
Dethick, Garter Principal King of Arms, added to 
his paternal coat on a cheveron Argent, three Eftoiles 
Gules, the patent for which bears date November 28, 
1559 (46). We have in another place mentioned an 
henour of the like ſort afforded to Sir Francis Drake 
(47), and with reſpe& to Sir John Hawkins, who 
ſurely was not his inferior in any thing, fave ſucceſs, 
we find his arms blazoned at large in a catalogue of the 
gentry of Devonſhire, from the patents mentioned in 
the text, in theſe times. He bears Sable on à point 
waver, a Lion paſſant, Or; in chief three Beſants ; 
On a Canton, Or; a Scallop between two Palmers 
Staves, Sable. Creſt. Upon his Helm a Wreath, 


- Argent and Azure, a Demy Moor in his proper colour, 


(48) Riſdon's 
Catalogue of the 
N-mes and Arms 
of rhe Principal 
Gerery in De- 


time. and 


bound and captive, with amulets on his arms and ears, 
Or; mantelled Gules, doubled Argent (48). Theſe re 
wards, though highly honourable and extremely grate- 
ful to the ſubject, were however very cheap to the 
Crown, which perhaps may be the reaſon that they 
have gradually grown into leſs eſteem, in conſequence 
of real and profitable being confounded, and our en- 
tertaining a notion that theſe are a kind of airy diftinc- 
tions which few underſtand and fewer affect; but is 
this reaſoning ſolid or ſuperficial ? to ſpeak with pro- 
priety, that reward only fs hora » ang ; _ 

uniary gratifications are ſe o, ons ceaſe in 
— even eſtates moulder _ 3 bus ſo long as 
2 man's poſterity remains, theſe rew s remain an- 
nexed thereto. Bur it will be faid, that they loſe 
their value, and being founded only in opinion, are 


ſubje& to alter therewith. It may be ſo, it would be 


bearing too hard on the preſent age to ſay it is ſo ; but 


what if it was, this would prove nothing, becauſe it 

proves too much; for the rewards of virtue, ean never 

be ſo contrived as to ſubſiſt in times when all ſentiments 

of virtue are worn out. With our anceftors theſe 
honours. laſted long, and who: knows, whatever we may 
think of them now, that the ſame regard then paid to 

them, may revive in the minds of our poſterity, which 
is the rather to be. wiſhed ; fince without principles of 
honour and public ſpirit, there is no hopes of ſeeing 
ſuch men as theſe. The defire of other rewards may 

tempt men to fell, but it is the ambition of honeſt 

fame only, that can inſpire the human heart, with a con- 

tempt of all danger and difficulties, to ſerve, preſerve, 

or to enrich their country. | 

LX] Of Britiſh Empire ] We have in the valuable 

and judicious writings of Sir William Monſon, a very 

clear and diſtin&, account of what was eſteemed the 

duty of the Treaſurer of the Navy (49) in thoſe days, 
which is too long to be inſerted here, and this is the leſs 

neceſſary, ſince the ſubſtance of it is expreſſed in the 
text. Sir William thought this office might be well diſ- 
charged either by a merchant or a mariner, but ſurely 
much better by one who was both, which was really 
the caſe of Captain Hawkins, who was a very con- 
ſiderable trader, as well as a very experienced officer. 


He kept therefore the accounts of the navy in exact or- 


der, took care that the men ſhould be punQually paid, 
and that the Queen ſhould be ſerved in her docks and 
yards, her magazines and ſtorehouſes, and in whatever 
elſe fell under his direction or his inſpection, as well, and 
upon as moderate terms, as the nature of the ſervice 
would allow. We are aſſured that he invented falſe 
nettings in the very beginning of the Queen's reign, 


which he cauſed to be introduced into the fleet, and 


was highly approve@® and commended. He was alſo 
the author of chain-pumps which were of excellent uſe; 
and beſides theſe, he brought in many other of his in- 
ventions from time to time, and was moſt indefatigable 
in labouring to bring all things as near as might be to 
perfection (50). It was he, in conjunction with Sir 
Francis Drake, that contrived and eſtabliſhed that uſe- 
ful and bonourable fund, which is called the Cheſt at 
Chatham (51), a convincing proof, if there had been 
none befides, that he had a clear head and an upright 
heart; the former no leſs qualified to ſupply the means, 
than the latter was ready to contrive how to do good to 
the ſeamen, and defend them from thoſe inconvenien- 
ces by which before his days they bad been grievouſly 
diſtreſſed. Sir William Monſon obſerves, that it was 
neceſſary for a Treaſurer of the Navy to reſide ſome- 
times at London, that he might ſollicit upon the ſpot, 
the neceſſary iſſues from the Exchequer, and ſometimes 
at Depttord,that he might have an eye to the manner in 
which they were laid out, and truſt as little as poſſible 
to the reports of others (52). Whether Sir William 
drew this remark from the practice of Captain Hawkins 
we cannot determine, but it is certain that this was his 
practice; and amongſt the papers of the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, there were many papers and memorials, 
which ſhewed with how great exactneſs he executed 
avery branch of Ris office. But that we may add a 


fuller, and at the ſame time a more inſtruc᷑tive — 
a o 


2] to make the Spaniards' 
Miniſtry an opportunity, and ſuch. 
rience more immediately to the pub- 


(49) Sir William 
Monſon's Nayal 
TraQs, p. 322. 


{50) Stowe's 
Annals, p. $07. 


(51) Camden's 
Britan. in Kent, 


(52) Sir W. 
Monſon's Naval 
Tratts, p · 323 


- 8 . * 4 1 © * 
, than #4 2.6 ita 


very next year after he had obtained this 


an implacable reſentment. - However, Capta 


culty that he defended himſelf, after receivi 


high reputation at fea, was by one un 
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preferment, he was 
he went to Court, to pay his duty to the Queen; 
ſo tar from having received any injury or provocat 
not his perſon, but took him for Mr Vice-Chamberlain Hatton, to whom his 


tm lowever, Captain Hawkins's danger was not at all the lefs, 
fince, without any injury, this furious bigot attacked him; nor was it without ſome diffi- 


| X ving one dangerous wound, and ſeized 4his ir- 
cenicd aſſaſſin (5). When Queen Elizabeth heard of the fact, and the dan 
and Hawkins were in, ſhe was on the point of cauſing the deli 
without delay (c) ILL We muſt 2 that this great man, who had acquired ſo 


voyage diſguſted with his profeſſion; for this 


ger both Hatton 
nquent to be put to death 


as very near being murdered 4 
by an hair-brained Enthuſiaſt, EP 
ion from him, that in reality he Ene 


rty had 


was ſo far from being the caſe, that he continued to hazard a conſiderable part of that for- 


tune, which he ſtill poſſeſſed, on that element, where a great part of it was acquired. 238 
g his zeal to ſerve his country againſt the Spa- 


a flect for the ſcrvice of 


Neither did he miſs any occaſion of expreſſih 


niard, offcring, as ſoon as aſked, his aſſiſtance towards fitting out 


Don Antonio, who was driven from the throne of Portugal by Philip the Second, and 


was fled for retuge into England; but at that time the ſcheme was laid af 
of the Lord Treaſurer (4). Some years after, anno Domini 158 3, this 


of his pundtuality and ceconomy, let us from the col- one, and of the other, that i» within the ſpace of a cen- | 


153) From the leQtions of another great officer. in the Navy (53), ex 
valuable Collee- hibit the Rate and expence thereof in the days of the 


tions of Samuel 


tury or thereabouts; 


Pepys, Eſqz Se- 1 . : | , 
| —— Ĩ be different ſtates of the Royat, Navy. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In the year 1695. 


I. The number of ſhi and veſſels of the bur- 
then of fifty tuns and upwards - - =» But 


40 ſhips. Above 


IT. The general tunnage of the whole - Beneath 23,600 tons. Above 112,400 tons. 
III. The number of men required for manning * . of eee 8 
RE. > — ow 7.800 men. Above ,000 men. 
IV. The r the annual charge during : 45,00 
1 6— —— Beneath 15,500 pounds. Above 400, ooo pounds. 
18 4 1 | War VV 90, 400 pounds. Above 1,620,000 | 


[LI To be put to death without delay.) This fact, 
23 it made a great noiſe at the time, is very fingular 
in itſelf, and cauſed a great reſentment in the Queen 


2gainft the Puritans, deſerves to be particularly related, : 


becauſe we find it confuſedly ſet forth by ſome, and 

totally omitted by other, Church Hiſtorians. The 

perſon who attempted this bloody fact was Mr Peter 

f or Burchet, 1575 Middle- Temple; and the 

cauſe and manner of his attempting it was this (5 4). 
28 On the morning of Wedneſday October 11, 1573, he 
284. called upon another gentleman to go with him to Mr Sam- 
| ſon's lecture at Whittington-college, after his return from 
which he was heard to ſay, ſtanding by himſelf, Shall I do 

it? What, ſhall I do it? Why then I will do it; upon 

which he went to his chambers, as it is ſuppoſed, to 

fetch. his . While he was in this tranſport of 

mind, he molt unfortunately faw Captain Hawkins and 

Captain Winter coming up Middle- | emple-lane, in 

order to go into Fleet-ſtreet. He followed them as faſt 

as he could, overtook them in the Strand, and ſudden- 

ly ſtabbed Captain Hawkins with his dagger ; who 

preſently ſeized him, and, not without much reſiſtance, 

diſarmed him. Birchet expreſſed no kind of ſorrow for 

what he had done, till he heard it was Captain Haw- 

kins, and not Hatton, whom he had wounded ; and 

then all his concern was about his miſtake. The 

Queen, when ſhe heard it, was exceeditgly provoked ; 

and being informed by the Earl of Leiceſter, that her 

ſiſter, in the time of Wiat's inſurrection, had cauſed 

ſome perſons to be executed by martial law ; ſhe reſol- 

ved to follow that precedent, and ordered a commiſſion 

(55) Life of for that purpoſe to be drawn up (55). At the perſwa- 

Archbiſhop Par- ſion, however, of ſome of her Council, and of the 

ker, b. iv. P Lord Treaſurer Burleigh particularly, ſhe was induced 

720. to alter her intention, and to leave this man to a tryal 
in the ordinary method of the law. However, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of October, according to my author, 

er ag noch oh ay a gee ro Mr Pick t, and his 
anſwer demanded to it in writing (36). 

—— * © Whether a private man, being perſwaded in his 
© own conceit. that one is a wilful Papiſt, and hinders 
© the glory of God ſo much as in him lies, may of 
© own authority, in the fervency of his zeal, kill 
* ſame perſon? And whether the ſame act is to 
© warranted by the Word of God or no? Item, Whe- 
ther if you had killed Mr , being perſwaded 


on thought the ſame a& to be lawful, and that you 
would not repent the ſame deed.” \ 


To this Caſe Birchet gave this anſwer. 


Life of Archbi- 
ſhop Parker, p. 
450. 
Stowe's Annals, 


de by the advice * 7" 
deſign was revived, KN 


P. 211. 


In my fimple judgment, being no Divine, a pri- 
* vate man being peiiwaded in his own conceit, by 
* ſuch preſumptions and proofs as I have had of Hat- 
ton, that (tuch) one as he (as | have thought) is a 
+ wilful Papiſt, and hindreth the glory of God fo much 
* as in him lieth Though he may not of his own 
* authority, in the fervency of his zeal; kill the ſame; 
* yet being ſo perſwaded in conſcience by ſuch pre- 
* ſumprions and aſſured perſwaſions, as he may be and 
I was, that thereby he ſhould be ſuch an inttrument 


* as Joab was, to take away ſuch a Saba, as Reg. 
* XX. or an Ahad to Eglon or Phineas, for the preſer- 


* vation of David his royal prince, the wealth of his 
country, eſpecially for the glory of God, as I was, 
* I think, at this time, be may do it, and to be war- 
* ranted by the word of God. I being perſwaded, as 
* before, if I had killed um, the act had been lawful 
* by God's law, if not by man's law, and I would no 

© have repented me of the ſame deed ? | 


© Subſcribed by me, Pet. Byrchet, 27 Oct 1573. 
As this opinion of his was plainly heretical, he had 
ſeveral of the learned clergy to him, by whoſe ar- 
nts he ſeemed to be convinced, and pretended that 


would abjure his hereſy ; but when preſſed thereto, 
put it off from time to time, remaining ftill a pri 


in the lower, where at length he beat out his 5 
brains with a billet, for which fact he was condemned, 


and executed on the twelfth of November followi 


ing 
(57). The Queen defired that he might be very cloſely 
examined the night before, and — 4a. 
his execution, Whether he had any accomplices? 
Whether he had been taught theſe principles by others, 
or took them up himſelf? And whether he had made 230 


elign of 


killing Mr Hatton ? (u. 
anſwer 


2564 


(e) Camden. An- 
nal. Elis. p. 370. 
© Strype's Annab, 
Vol. III. p. 213. 
Bp CatJetog's 
Herdenphemncys 
{f 1 Stawe's An- 
nals, p. S0 
Camden. Annal. 


Elia. 5 
876. —— 


| Vidtory, and had 


- 


uickly break out, and 


: 
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when it was plain the war with Spain, which bad hitherto been. covertly carried: on, would 
be attended with huſtile attempts upon the Queen's dominions. 


Captain; Hawkins not only diſcovered the fame readineſs as before, but gave his advice 


how the intended expedition might be beſt undertaken (e) [I]. The next great action 


of this w 
the Spani 


* 


hy ſeaman was, his ſervice under the Lord High-Admiral, in 1588, againſt 
Armada, wherein he afted as Rear-Ad mira on board her Majeſty's ſhip the 
as large a ſhare in the danger and of the homour of that day as any man in 


the ffcet, for which he deſerredly received, from the hands, of the Lord High Admiral, 
the honour of knighthgod (// and in the purſuir pf. che flyiag Spanzards he did-extrabrdi- 
nary ſervice, in ſomuch, that on his return from the fleet he was particularly commended 


by the Queen (g) LNVI. In 1590, he was (cnt, in coajunct ion with Sir Martin Forbiſher, 


T1 Might be bef wdr alen] This progeliion. 
| * firſt 1 1 | 
poſed was, that Queen 


( canſe-chat,þad moved Nm te ſap his mind 
581, and the matter pro- 
Elizabeth ſhould aſſiſt Don An- 


1 : 
i 4397 1 


aſk frankly in 

6 this matter, and, to ſet doyyn thoſe notes, ineloſed, 

© praying the Almi hty God, who directeth the daR 
t © 


tonio, who had been once King of Portogal, and t / of all governors; either to the good and benefi 


pretended a right to that kingdom, in bis war againſt 
the King of Spain, and it was ſurmiſed that this might 


be done without affording any pretence for his Catholic 


M, jeſty to break with Queen Elizabeth; becauſe, in 


the month of Auguſt preceding. King Antonio was in 
paſſeſſian of Tercera, and therefore the Queer might 
well preſume him to be King of Portugal, and allow 


any of her ſubjects to aſſiſt him in maintaining his 


poſſeſſion; as alſo becauſe there was no league between 
the Crown of England and the Crown of Spain, re- 
ſpecting the dominions of Partugal, as belonging to the 
latter. Thoſe who principally encouraged this under- 
taking, where Secretary Walſingham, Sir Francis 
Drake, Captain Hawkins, and others; and Den An- 
tonio had put a jewel of great value into the Queen's 
hands, who was to lend him five thouſand pounds to- 
wards this expedition, But the Treaſurer's objection 
was, that however ſatisfactory theſe reaſons might ſeem 
to be in England, there was good cauſe to doube whe- 


ther they would be reliſhed by the King af Spain; 


who, if he judged it, as he well might, a mark of 


_ enmity towards him in the Queen, he might revenge 


(60) Amongft 
the Burghleian 
MSS. there are 
many curious 
memorials on this 
ſubject. 


it in the ſame way, by affilting the rebels in Ireſand, 


or ſtir up the King of Scots to be ag ill neighbour ; 
for which he judged this expedition, at that juncture, 
to be inexpedient ; but added, that if it was not un- 
dertaken, Don Antonio ought to have his jewel again, 
dr money advanced thereon, to purchaſe ſhips and am- 
munition, with which he might do what he would (60). 


About three years after, the Treaſurer, of bis own 


accord, conſuled Captain Hawkins, as to the preperet 
method for annoying the Crown of Spain -with the 
leaſt expence ; for, it ſeems, he bad then loft thoſe 
fcruples with which his mind was troubled before, 
finding his Catholic Majeſty, out of innate malice to 
the Queen, had done all that he apprehended he might 


| have been provoked to do, by giving any aſſiſtance to 


Don Antonio. Upon this the | reaſurer of the Navy 


ſent him a new ſcheme for the execution of the old 


project, which is too long to be inſerted here; and 


(61) Strype's 
Annals, Vol. 
III. p. 211, 212. 


© means, in the courſe © 


with it a letter, ſome paragraphs of which we will 
tranſcribe, for this gentleman's honour, and the rea- 
der's ſatisfaction. In this letter he ſays (61), © Surely, 
my very good Lord, if I ſor ald only confider and look 


for mine own life, my quietneſs and commodity, 


then truly mine own nature and diſpoſition doth pre- 
* fer peace before all things. But when I confider 
« whereunto we are born: not for ourſelves, but for 
the defence of the Church of God, our Prince, and 
our Country, I do then think how this moſt happy 
government might, with good Providence, prevent 
+ the conſpiracies of our enemies. That he nothing 
« at all doubted of our ability in wealth; for that he 
© was that the ſubſtance of this realm was 
© trebled : adding, God be glorified for it. Neither 
did be think there wanted proviſions, carefully pro- 
«+ vided, of ſhipping, ordnance, powder, armour, and 
munition: ſo as the were exerciſed, by ſome 
war. For he read, that 
© when Mahomet, the Turk, took the famous city 
« Conſtantinople, digging up in the foundations and 
+ bottoms of the houfes, he found fuch infinite trea- 
the faid Mahomet, condemning their 

have 
they had in time pro- 


5. vided now. of 'war and faraitare for their defence, 


«© as they were very able. So, ſaid he, there wanted 


10 ability in us, if we were not taken unprovided, 


and upon a ſudden, And that this was the only 


examine all ſhips taken, and to condemn t 


. * the people, for their relief and deliverance, or elſe 
_ * deth alter and hinder. their, onderſtanding, to the 


* puniſhment and ruin of the people, for their fins and 
* offences. Humbly beſeeching his good Lordſhip to 
bear with his preſ.mption, in dealing with matters ſo 
* high, 1 them by his great wifdom and 
© experience, how they might, im his Lordſbip's judg- 


* ment, be worthy the confideration, and*ſo hum 


g) Overthrow 
of the Spaniards 
Invincible Arma- 
da, p. 13. 


* taking his leave from Deptford, the 2oth of july, 


* 1584.” The principal points in his great project 


were theſe (62), That Don Antonio of Portugal ſhould 


(62) Inter MS$, 
'glil, 8 


grant his commiſſions to ſych as were willing to cruize Bu'ghl 


upon tire Spaniards at theit 'own'expence, and fhould 
reeeive an allowance from them of between five and 
ten per cent. on all prizes, which concert of his h 

be managed by an agent; that her Majefty ſhould 
likewiſe appoint a perſon to take cognizance of thoſe 
who entered inte his Portugueſe Majeſty's ſervice, and 
mould allow them ſome port in the Weſt of England, 
where they might equip, victual, refit; and vend their 


prizes, upon which her Majeſty ſhould likewiſe receive 


between five and ten per cent; that no veſlels ſhould _ 


given ſecurity to e to make none but ſawfUI 
prizes ; and that commiſſioners ſhould be r 


expoſed to ſale; and that any convicted of piracy ſhoatd 
be left to martial law. Theſe conditions granted, he 
thought that the beſt merchants in London would 


be ready to adventure; chat the merchants and owners 


in the Weſt would enter deeply into this ſcheme, that 
the Dutch would contribute to it, that the French 


Proteſtants would be eager to come in for a ſhare, that 


the Portugueſe at Brazil and Guinea would be continu- 
ally revolcing, that her Majeſty, without any expence, 
would by this means have a number of able ſeamen, 
ready apon any emergency ; that his Catholic Majeſty 
would have no pretence to aſcribe this ſolely to the 
Engliſh, fince there would be Scots, Flemings, French, 


Germans, and other nations, on board theſe ſhips ; 


and that, in a ſma!l ſpace of time, he would find his 
coaſts ſo watched, the trade and fiſhing of his ſubjeQs 
ſo diſturbed, and the intercourſe between different parts 
of his dominions ſo interrupted; that he would be glad 
to treat more ſincerely with her Majeſty than he had 
done, and to ſubmit to reaſonable terms, in order to 


engage her Majetty to remove this ſcourge from him. 


Captain Hawkins was an adventurer likewife in the 
famous expedition on his behalf ſome years after, by 

which he was no gainer. ? OM 
[N] He was particularly commended by the Queen.] 
The Spaniſh invafion obliged the Queen to call moft of 
her ſea officers to fervice; and amongſt them, ir ap- 
pears from Sir William Monſon's lift of the Queen's 
fleet, that Captain Hawkins, in her Majeſty's ſhip the 
Victory, was Rear-Admiral in this N When 
the fleet came to be divided into ſquadrons, he was 
intruſted with the command of the third, the High- 
Admiral of England and Sir Francis Drake having the 
two firſt, and Sir Martin Forbiſher the fourth (63). 
He did his duty punctually, as his manner was, with- 
ont exceeding his orders, for which he had the Lord- 
Admiral's and the Queen's thanks, It was owing to 
him that the fleet was kept at ſea long enough to meet 
with that of Spain; for even the ſagacious Secretary 
Walfingham was perſwaded, that the Spaniards had 
put off their defig®, and wrote expreſsly ſo to the Ad- 
miral, with orders to lay ap the large fhips to prevent 
expence. Sir, William Monfon obſerves very juſtly, 
s I do „„ - t at 


80 to ſea with the King's commiſſion, 'till they had 


em before 


(63) Stowe's 
«744 


Jo, 


H AW X V N. 93 
euch beving k-ſquadron: of five men of wür, to it ſeſt the coats of Spain, and to intercept, 
if, godgble, the-Blate Fleet: At firſt is Cattiolie'Majefty thoughs © 


oppofing theſe famons 


commanders, with a ſuperior fleet of twenty ſail, under the command of Don Alonzo de 
Baſſan ; but, upon more mature deliberation, he abandoned this deſign, directed his ſhips 


to keep cloſe in port, and ſent inſtructions into the kndies, that the fleet, inftead of re- 
turning, ſhould winter there (5). Sir John Hawkins and his cofledgues ſpent ſeven 
months in this ſtation, without performing any thing of note, or ſo much as taking of a 
ſingle ſhip, .. They after wards attempted the ifland of Fayal, which had ſubmitted the 
year before to the Earl of Cumberland; but the citadel being refortifſed, and the inhabi- 
rants well furniſhed with artillery and ammunition, Sir John and his colleague, after due 
deliberation, and ſome tryal made, thought fit to retreat (i). 2 
eye of the world, or voice of the common people, that ſmal} reputation was gained by the Pech, 
Admirals in this expedition, and yet they loſt no credit at Court, that is, with the Que . 
their ſovereign and her wife Miniſters, dy whom the 'iſſac of che Buſineſs was better un- 
derſtood (T). By compelling the Spaniſh navy to fly into fortified ports, they deſtroyed 
their reputation throughout all Europe as a maritime power; and the wintering of their 
proved ſo great a detriment to the merchants of Spain, that 

many broke in Seville and other places; beſides, the worm, as is uſual, and indeed una- 
voidable, in-thoſe ſcas, entering their ſhips, it was ſo great a weakening to their veſſels, 
that the damage could not be repaired in many years (7). Thus, though no immediate 
| y over their enemy, acerued, the end of this 
expedition: was fully anſwered, and the State gained a very conſiderable though not ſignal 


Plate ſhips in the Indies, 


profis to the dation or:even appetit victor 


(5) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
_ p. 177. 


178. 

Sir Richard 
Hawkins's Ob- 
ſ-ryarion in 2 
Voyage te the 


It muſt be owned, in the South Seas, p. 


Pi- 
Qu een grins, Ns IV. 
(5) Sir W. Mos 
ſon's Naval 
Trafts, p. 478. 


(4) Sir Richard 
Hawkins's Ob- 
ſervations in his 
Voyage to the 
South Sea, p. 21. 


(1) Linſchotten's 


: : t ny £ Voyages, chap, | 
or ſtrik ingadvantage, by leſſening their fame in Europe, and in the Indies grievouſly xz. 

diſtreſſing the-Spaniards/{O] The war ſtill continuing, and it being evident that nothing 
galled the enemy fo much as the loſſes they met with in America, à propofition was made 


to the Queen by Sir John Hawkins and Sir Frarcis Drake, who 


were very juſtly 


eſtuemeu the moſt fortunate ant} the moſt experienced (ea 


home and abroad 
men in her king- 


dom, for undertaking! a more effectual expedition into thoſe parts for diſturbing and 


that if the Engliſh could have attacked again, or pur- 

ſued them farther, thev-mull either have been deſtroyed 

or ſurrendered ; that; chis was hindered for want of pro- 

viſions is no leſs true; bat chat this proceeded. 

any fault in 5 efts, may 

(64) Sir William very well be face it is very clear, that 
Monſon's Navel the fleet had: beer} qut beyond the appointed time, and 
Tratts, P. 171. that when they put to ſea from Plymouth to follow the 
Spaniards, it was in ſuch haſte, that they could not 

ſtay for any proviſions ; and for the ſame reaſon no 

ſquadron was ſent to the Toaſt of Ireland, which had 

ate _neceſlary, to prevent the rexder's conduding, from 
what is let fall-by fore Nafty writers, that this figral 
victory was not improved to ſuch a degree as it might 
have been; for though Sir William Monſon pomts 
aut theſe omiſſions, yet he. freely acknowledges that 
they did not proceed from want of judgment or want 
of foreſight, but from #Want« of ability. But if we 
were deficient im ſome reſpeſtsg more eſpecially, as hab 
been before obſerved): in; point oi intelligence; the Spa- 
niards were: guiky of far greater and! more fatat errors ; 
and this, nat from neceflity} but from preſamption ; 


and this in direct breach of the Catholic King's orders, 


which, if they had been obeyed, t we cannot 
pretend to ſay what would have happened, yet this is 
evident and certain, that they muſt have happened 
otherwiſe than they did. The King's orders were, 
that they ſhould keep on the Freneh coaſt as far as Ca- 

A l. F, w. Lais (55) wich which, if cheir commanders had cam 
Monſon's Naval plied, they had ſuffered no interruption from the Eng- 
Tracts, Diſcourſe lich fleet, but might have landed their army by that 
on the Defeat of time the Admiral could · have had intelligence of what 
the Armada, &c. they were doing, and had been able to get out of Ply- 
mouth. It is one thing not to do all that might be 

done, becuaſe means are wanting: and quite another, 
from a ſelf-ſufficient defire of doing more than is ex- 
pected. to break: through orders, and, by fo doing, run 
into the way of danger, that might have been eſcaped; 
if theſe obſervations: took riſe only from conjecture or 
obſeure authorities, they had been better omitted; but 
being founded in facto, the truth of which cannot be 
controverted, they ought to be recorded for the uſe 
of thoſe who may hereafter find themſelves in like cir- 
, ( = 
([O] Grivvoafhh diftrefing the Spaniards.) There is 
not the leaſt notice taken of this expedition by Camden, 
which very probably aroſe from it's producing no fignal 
advantages ; and yet to fach as look cloſely into the 
ſtate of things, it will appear an event of as great con- 
ſequence, as any mentioned in his Annals during the 


(65) Strype's 


— 


weakning 


compaſs of that year. It they how mack things were 
changed in a very ſmall 2 of time, that is, in 
eighicen' months at the moſt; within which ſhort pe- 


N res the ;Crown of Spain, from being the moſt font. 
{ en s as he , may 
* 8 g. Þ1 gens 


able maritime power in Eurape, was ſunk ſa low, as 
to be obliged to act entirely on the defenſive, and to 
rely rather upon fortifying-it's coaſts than upon it's 
fleets, which is the moſt apparent fign of weakneſs that | 
a maritime ſtate can diſcover (66). We may farther (66) Sir Walter 
diſcern to how great a degree the ſpirit of Philip the dale: Dil 
Second. was humbled, when he thought it impradent ih Spain, 4 
to truſt a fleet of twenty fail, under the command of | 
an experienced officer, againſt an Engliſh ſquadron of | 
ten ſhips, of not half the ſtrength of his own. The 
reaſon was, that he knew the conſequence of their be- 
ing beaten, and was ſenſible that it bore no proportion 
to the advantage that might have ariſen, — their 
giving a check to this ſmall force of the Queen's, Vet 
after all, it was owing to an accident that this expedi- 
tion was not attended with more auſpicious ſucceſs, as 
the fop of this great mari has ſhewn, who was himſelf 
2 in his father's ſquadron (B57. * In the fleet 
of her Majeſty, ſays he, under the charge of my fa- 
© ther Sir John. Hawkins, anno 1590, upon the coaſt 
* of Spain, the Vice-Admiral being a head one morn- 
9 wg hw his place was to be a ftern, loſt us the 
* taking of i: a men of war, loaden with munition, 
victuals, and proviſions, for the ſupply of the ſoldiers 
in Britain ; and although they were ſeven or eight 
* leagues from the ſhore when our Vice-Admiral began 
to fight with them, yet for all that, the reſt of our 
© fleet were ſome four, ſome five, and ſome more di- 
© ſtant from them, when we began to give chaſe, the 
* Spaniards recovered into the harbour of Monge, be- 
fore our Admiral could come up to give directions; 
yet well beaten, with loſs of above two hundred men, 
© as they themlelves confeſſed to me after. And 
* doubtleſs if the wind had not-overblown, and that to 
* follow them I was forced to ſhut all my lower ports, 
* the fhip I undertook: had never endured to come 
* to the pott; but being double fly - boats, and 
* all good failors, they bare for their lives, and we 
what we could to follow and fetch them up.“ This 
would have been a moſt acceptable ſervice at that junc- 
ture if it could have been ;, and the diſap- 
iatment therefore was the which 
om ſuch an accident, ans os —— 
in the foregoing note, viz. that breach of orders or 
diſcipline, is of all errors the leaſt excuſable in it's na: 
ture, and the maſt fatal in it's effefts.. 


(67) Sir Richard 
Hawkins's Ob- 
ſe- vations in his 
Voyage to the 
South Sea, p. 10. 


LFI 4nd 


(m) C:mden, 
Moaſon, Hak · 
luyt. 
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— , 
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weakning the Crown of Spain, than had been hitherto made through the whole courſe Uf 
the war; and, at the ſame time, they offered to be at a great part of 'thelexpence $f thik 
extraordinary undertaking themſelves, and to engage their. friends to bear à conſiderable 


proportion of the reſt (m). There were, excluſive of the love of glory and zeal for the 
public ſervice, ſeveral ſecret motives which induced our Admiral, though then far advan- 


 ccd in years, to hazard his fortune, his reputation, and. his perſon, in this dangerous ſer- 


(* Sir W. Mon- 
ſon's Naval 
Tradts, p. 183. 


(4) Camden. An- 
nal. Elia. p · 699. 
Purchas's Pil- 

grims, Vol. IV. 


* 179. 


(p) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
| von, p. 390. 


cares“ Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, 
fol. 115. 


* Camden. An- 
nal. Eliz. p. 699. 
Sir W. Monſon's 


Naval Tracts, p. + 


(s) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1184. 


—_ 


vice; amongſt which this was not the laſt or the leaſt, that his ſon Richard, who was 
afterwards Sir Richard Hawkins, was at this very time a priſoner in the hands of the Spa- 
niards ; and ſome hope there was, that, in the courſe of ſuch an enterprize, an opportuni. 
ty might offer for procuring his freedom either by ranſom or exchange (n). The < geen 
readily gave ear to this motion, and furniſhed on her part a ſtour {ſquadron of men of war, 
on board one of which, the Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked (o). Their whole 
force conſiſted of twenty-ſeven ſhips and barks, and in theſe there were about two thouſand 
five hundred men. Of all the enterprizes throughout tne whole Spaniſh war, in which 
every year produced an expedition, there was none of which ſo great hope was conceived 
as of this, and yet none met with leſs ſucceſs (p) [P]. The flect was detained for ſome _ 
time after it was ready on the Engliſh coaſt by the arts of the Spaniards ; who, having 
intelligence of it's ſtrength, and of the ends for which it was intended, conceived that the 
only means by which it might moſt probably be diſappoiated, was by procuring ſome 
delay ; in order to which, they gave out that they were ready themſelves to invade Eng- 
land, and to render this the more probable, they actually ſent four gallies to make a de. 
ſcent on Cornwall (2). By theſe ſteps they carried their pbint; for the Queen and the 
nation being exceedingly, and not without reaſon, alarmed, it was by no means held 
proper to ſend ſo great a number of ſtout ſhips on ſo long a voyage at fo critical 'a junc- 
ture, At laſt this ſtorm blowing over, the fleet failed from Plymouth on the twenty - 
eighth of Auguſt, in order to execute their grand deſign of burning Nombre de Dios; 
marching thence by land to Panama, and there ſeizing the treaſure which they knew was 
arrived in that ſmall town, as the manner then was and ſtill is, from Peru (r). A few 
days before their departure, the Queen ſent them advice that the Plate fleet was ſafely ar- 
rived in Spain, excepting only one galleon, which, having loſt a maſt, had been obliged to 
return to Porto Rico; the taking ot this veſſel ſhe recommended to them as a thing ve 
practicable, and which could prove no great hindrance to their other affair. When they 
were at ſea, the Generals in a very ſhort time. differed, as is uſual in conjunct expeditions. 
Sir John Hawkins was for executing immediately what the Queen had commanded, and 
to think of no new ſervice; whereas Sir Francis Drake, pefiwaded by Sir Thomas Baſ- 
kervile, inclined to go firſt to the Canaries, in which he prevailed'(s)| 2 ]. But the at- 
| | © | Gs eee attempt 


executing it, 


more 'important purpoſe, was not at all agreeable to 
the wiſe proceedings of that reign. But take it in it's 
true light, and this enterprize will appear equally ſuita- 
ble to the prudence of that victorious Princeſs, and cor- 
reſponding with the high reputation which all theſe 

cers had gained. It was an undertaking, which 
if it had been attended with ſucceſs, of which alſo 
there was the higheſt probability, it had given a mor- 
tal blow to the Spaniards in the Indies, and put into 
our power that important iſthmus that had rendered us 
as formidable to our enemies as they were to the In- 


dians. It was the glory of this exploit that invited 


might well have 


(6g) Sir W. 
Mon(ſon's Naval 
Tracts, Pe 177. 
Purchas's Pil- 


$ 
gims, Vol. IV. 
p. 1184. 
Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devon, 
p. 390. 


— Vol. 
IV, p. 1184. 


Drake, the hopes of obtaining his ſon's releaſe engaged 
Sir John Hawkins, to quit an honourable eaſe at home 
for difficulties and dangers abroad, when his years 
ed him ; and Sir Thomas Baſ- 
kerville had an ambition of being the firſt Engliſh Go- 
vernor in the Weſt Indies; for whatever place they 
had taken had been left to his charge (69). The beſt 
part of the expences of this ſquadron was borne by the 
Generals themſelves, their friends, and ſuch as put a 
confidence in them ; and the Queen had likewiſe a 
part: but it is eaſy to diſcern that the profit could not 
2 divided; for though private perſons received 
no benefit from the miſchiefs done to others, yet theſe 
are a real profit to the Crown ; ſo that whatever be- 
came of the reſt of the proprietors, the Queen was mo- 
rally certain of gaining, as ſhe really did ; and we need 
not therefare wonder that great pains were taken to 
magnify this project while it was in preparation, that 
the number and ſpirit of adventurers might be increaſed 


9125 In which he prevailed.) We have all the rea- 


ſon in the world to believe, that in the contrivance of 


_ 


Iz 
his expectations, in ſuch a manner, that his chagrin, 
that began ſoon after they weighed anchor, ended only 
with his life It is unanimouſly 2 | 
project of attacking the Grand Canary was formed by 
Sir Thomas Baſkerville, conſented to by Sir Francis 
Drake, and oppoſed by Sir John Hawkins. In favour 
of this attempt it was urged, that being maſters of the 
iſland, they might have excellent retreſhment ; 
the inhabitants were rich, and would pay largely to 
preſerve their city from burning: and that it would 
give them reputation, aſtoniſn the Spaniards, and oc- 
caſion great joy at home. Sir John Hawkins ſaid 
that, couſidering the ſmall time they had been out, 
there was no ſuch need of refrechments ; that, to ſuc- 
ceed in thi- incidental enterprize, they muſt hazard 
their whole fleet and army ; and that, at all events, it 
would be lofing time which could never be recovered. 
* Francis and Sir — — 
were ing it to the vote ; not being ſure 
ſucceed 2 Sir Francis Drake declared 
undertake the exploit with ſuch as would follow him, 
and the reſt might go with Sir John Hawkins 
finding himſelf too weak upon this diviſion, he 
of it with ſuch tenderneſs and paſſion, 
Hawkins yielded his own ſentim 
might not ſeem to deſert him. What 
all that Sir John had faid ; for 
found the Spaniards ſo well fortified 
my could not land, yet of thoſe who ventured 


8 


in ſeveral far refreſhment, there were many kil- rime, Vol. Iv. 


led, and i Grimſtone among the reſt (71). 
[R] He 


BY — — 2 TY 
J MF ; 7 * | 1 ö 


attempt they made of reducing the largeſt of thoſe iſlands proved as diſhonourable as it wis 


unſaccefsful. And then they failed for Dominica, where, in ſpite of all Sir John Haw- 
kins could ſuggeſt to quicken them, they ſpent too much time in refreſhing and ſetting 
their pinnaces (1). In the mean time the Spaniards had ſent five ſtout frigates to bring 


away the galleon from Porto Rico, having exact * of the de 
force, of our ſquadron, and alſo of the intention of the a 
On the thirtieth of October Sir John Hawkins weighed from Dominica, and, 

in the evening of the ſame day, the Francis, a bark of about thirty-five tons, 


place (u). 


rture, as well as 


ngliſh Admirals to attempt that 


and the 


ſternmoſt of Sir John's ſhips, fell in with the five fail of Spaniſh frigates beforementioned, 
and was taken ; the conſequences of which being foreſeen by Sir John, it threw him into — IV. 
a grievous fit of ſickneſs, of which, or rather of a broken heart, he died on the twenty-firſt p. 118 

of November, 1595 (w) [R], when they were in fight of the iſland of Porto Rico; and 
not, as Sir William Monſon ſuggeſts, of chagrin, on the miſcarriage in attempting the 


capital city of that iſland (x), which, in truth, was an event he never lived to Haklayt 
death made a great impreſſion upon thoſe whom he commanded, as well for the affection 22, 


ſre. His 


they bore him, as from a perſwaſion that the miſcarriages which he foreſaw and foretold g 53+, pu- 
would be juſtined by the event, as in truth they were; the grief for which conquered ſome grims, val. Iv. 


(72) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
II. p. 584 


(73) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1184. 


(74) Camden. 
Annal. Eliz. p. 
700. 


(75) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
II. P · 584. 


(76) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
TraQts, p. 209. 


and remarkably beloved by them (a). 


time after the great mind of Sir Francis Drake, which had been *rill then invincible (5). 8. 


(t:) Camden. An- 
nal. Elia. p. 699. 
Purchas's Fix 
grims, Val. Iv. 
. 1134. 


(u) Hakloyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
Hl. p. 584. 

Purchas's Pil- 


1134. 


(w) Camden. 
Annal Elia. p. 
700. 50 
t Voya- 

| Vol. III. 
p. 584. 


At home the loſs of theſe two great officers was exceedingly regretted z neither did this . dr. 28 
concern eaſily blow over, but was mentioned many years after as a public calamity. As 
to his perſon, Sir John Hawkins was eſteemed grace ful in his youth, and of a very grave 
and reverend aſpe&t when advanced in years. He was well verſed in mathematical learnin 

for thoſe times, and underſtood every branch of maritime affairs thoroughly and to the 


bottom. 


He was a man of as much perfonal courage as that age produced, and had a co. 


prefcnce of mind that ſet him above fear, and which enabled him frequently to deliver himſelf 
and others out of the reach even of the moſt imminent dangers (z), He had a wonderful p- wo 


ha 


ſenſe of things. 


He formed his plans very judiciouſly, and executed them and the or- von, p. 390. 


ders he received with the utmoſt punctuality, as far as lay in his power. He was ſub- 
miſſive to his ſuperiors, and courteous to his inferiors z extremely affable to his ſeamen, 


of failings; and theſe, after his deceaſe, were ſet in a pretty ſtrong light, by ſuch as 
found it eaſy to cenſure men, whom it would have been very difficult to imitate [S]. As 


E] He died on the twenty-firſt of November, 1595.] 
Sir Francis came to an anchor between Domini- 
ca and Guadalupe, with part of the fleet, before Sir 
John Hawkins, with the reft, arrived, which was the 
thirtieth of October, 1595 (72). The ſame day the 
Francis was taken, and the Delight brought Sir John 
the news, who, from that moment, never held up his 
head ; not for the loſs of his bark, which was far from 
being confiderable, but becauſe he underſtood that five 
Spaniſh frigates were gone to Porto Rico, which he fore- 


ſaw would add ſo much ftrength to the Spaniards, as 


might enable them to preſerve their treaſure, and dii- 
appoint their attempt upon that ifland; in the ſame 
manner they had been already torced to leave the Ca- 
naries, and-all this in conſequence of their lighting his 
advice, and lofing time, which, if they had not done, 
they muſt have ſucceeded. All this gave him ſuch a 
roſpect of the remaining part of the voyage, as fairly 
roke his heart, to the great ſorrow, as one who had a 
command in the voyage affirms, of many in the fleet ; 
and, as ſoon as the breath was out of his body, Sir 
Thomas Baſkerville came to take the command on 
board the Garland (73). Mr Camden makes his death 
to have happened the ſame day that Sir Nicholas Clif- 
ford and Mr Brown were killed (74) ; but in that he is 
miſled by the ſea journals, in which the day is reckoned 
from noon to noon ; but the truth is, that Sir john 
Hawkins died on the twelfth of November about mid- 
night, and the gentlemen beforementioned received the 
wounds, of which they died, by a cannon ſhot, which 
went through Sir Francis Drake's cabin while he and 
they were at ſupper, on the thirteenth of November 
(75)- But Sir William Monſon is much more miſtaken, 
and yet he repeats it twice, when he places the death 
of this great man after the attempt upon' Porto Rico. 
On that occaſion, however, he informs us, that, tho 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir Thomas Baſkerville miſcar- 
ried in 1595 (76), yet the place was without diflicul 
taken by the Earl of Cumberland, with a fit- 
ted out at his own expence in 1598 ; and he ſhews the 
reaſon of this, which was, that the crew of the five 
iſh veſſels gave the garviſon a ſuperior ſtrength at 


that time; whence it is evident, that, if the Engliſh 
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[ 


ty all others whomſoever. 


to 


fleet had ſailed directly to Porto Rico, as Sir John 
Hawkins adviſed, they had done their bufine(s before 
the Spaniards arrived. Several of theſe circumſtances 
may perhaps appear trivial to ſome, or at leaſt too mi- 
nate ; but if truth be of any conſequence, or if we 
would ever know how things really happened, and what 
the ſources were of ſucceſs or ill fortune, in great en- 
terprizes, this is the only method. ; + 
[S] hom it would have been very difficult to imitate.) 
We, have, in. the Reverend Mr Hakluyt's Collection, 
a clear and conciſe narrative of the facts, which ha 
ed in this expedition (77); but, in Mr Sam. Purchas's 
1 work. there is a very curious Paper of Remarks 
written by ſome perſon who had a command in the ex- 
pedition, which contains abundance of particulars, not 
to be met with any where elſe. In the ſame place we 
have tue following letter (78), whether written by the 
fame, or another hand, we cannot, at this diſtance of 
time, determine ; and to which we give a place here, 
rather, to gratify the reader's curioſity than to inform 
his judgment, for certainly many things are ſaid there- 
in with more acrimony than accuracy ; but take it as 
it is. 


„ | 5 5 

I have, according to your requeſt and my own 
© plainneſs, ſent you here the compariſon between 
* thoſe two commanders, Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins. They were both much given to 

travel in their youth and age, attempting many ho- 
nourable voyages alike ; as that of Sir John Hawkins 
to Guinea, to the iſles of America, to St John de 
_ Viloa. 80 likewiſe Sir Francis Drake, after many 
diſcoveries of the Weſt-Indies and other was 
the firſt Engliſhman that did ever compaſs the world; 
* wherein, as alſo in his deep j it in ſea cauſes, 
© he did far exceed, not Sir John Hawkins alone, but 
In their own natures and 
* diſpoſition they did as much differ as in the managin 
* matters of the wars. Sir Francis being of a li 
* ſpirit, reſolute, quick, and ſufficiently valiant, 
other, flow, jealous, and hardly brought to reſolu- 
tion. In Council, Sir John Hawkins iffer 


» The 
to 
did often d 
233 X * from 
*. 


(x) Naval Trac, 
pe 184. 


(y) Camẽen. 
Annal. Elia. p. 


Purchas's Pil- 
grims, Vol. IV. 


ſagacity, which, as it enabled him to make a right judgment of events long before they ho ew: 
ppencd, ſo it taught him to be very cautious in his expreſſions, and hindered him from REAR 
diſcloſing himſelf fully, that he might not diſcourage ſuch as confided entirely in his — 


De- 


With all theſe great qualities he had an intermixture (e) Camden, 


Hakluyt, Pur- 
chaa. 


4 


(77) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
II. P · 583. 


(78) Purchas's 
ilgrims, Vol. 


2568 


) Stowe, Ho- 
linſked, Monſon. 


(e) Willis“: No- 
titia Parliament. 
Vol. II. p. 295 · 


(4) Apalogy for 
his Voyage to 
Guaiana, p. 2+ 
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to his family affairs we know but very little of them, except that he bad two wives 3 and 


by the firſt a ſon, of whom the reader will have a further account. To conelude, in ſpite of 


all the, objections that have been made, and which are deduced. chiefly: from his misfor- 
tunes, we have made it evident from facts, that he was one of the principal ſupports of the 
Engliſh navy, in a reign when it's glory was very conſpicuous, in.conſequence of which he re- 
ceived as many teſtimonies of honour, favour, and reward, as any man of his rank (b). His 
merit was not only underſtood at Court by the Queen and her Miniſters, but by the coun- 
try alſo ; for Sir John Hawkins was ſo popular a man, that he was twice elected Burgeſs 
for Plymouth, the firſt time with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and the ſecond with Edmund 
Tremaine, Eſq; he was likewiſe a third time in Parliament for ſome other borough (c). 
We may add that he was a pious man likewiſe, as appears by his erecting an hoſpital at 
Chatham for the relief of poor and diſeaſed failors. We will end this account with the 
remark of one who knew him well, and was an unexceptionable judge of the character he 
deſerved, the celebrated Sir Walter Ralegh (4), who lays, * That, notwithſtanding the 
« diſappointments and diſtreſſes they met with in their laſt voyage, Sir Fx ANIS Dx ARE, 
Sir Joun Hawkins, and Sir THOMAS BASKERvVILII, were men for their expe- 
« rience and valour as eminent as England ever had [T]. 


from the judgment of others, ſeeming thereby to 
know more in doubtful things than he would utter. 
« Sir Francis was a willing hearer of every man's opi- 
nion, but commonly a follower of his own ; he never 
© attempted any action wherein he was an ahſolute 
© commander, but he performed the ſame with great 
© reputation, and did eafily difpatch great matters. 
Contrariwiſe, Sir John Hawkins did only give the 
bare attempt of things, for the moſt part without any 
fortune or good ſucceſs therein. Sir John Hawkins 


© did naturally hate the land- ſoldier, and though he 
were very popular, yet he affected more the common 


* ſort than his equals. Sir Francis, contrarily, did 


mach love the land-ſoldier, and greatly advanced 


© good parts whereſoever he found them. He was alſo 
© affable to all men, and of eaſy acceſs. They were 
© both of many virtues, and agreeing in ſome. As 


_ © patience in enduring labours and hardneſs, obſerva- 


tion and memory of things paſt, and great diſcretion 
© in ſudden dangers, in which neither of them was 
© mach diſtempered ; and in ſome other virtues they 
© differed. Sir John Hawkins had in him mercy and 
« aptneſs to forgive, and true of word. Sir Francis, 
© hard in reconciliation, and conſtancy in friendſhip ; 
© he was, withal, ſevere and courteous, magnanimous 
© and liberal: They were both faulty in ambition, 
© but more the one than the other. For in Sir Francis 
© was an inſatiable deſire of honour, indeed beyond 
* reaſon. He was infinite in promiſes, and more tem- 
© perate in adverſity than in better fortune. He had 
© alfo other imperfections; as aptneſs to anger, and 
© bitterneſs in diſgracing, and too much pleaſed with 
© open flattery. Sir John Hawkins had in him malice 
© with diflimulation, rovenes. 3 and 9p 
6 pang aring, indeed mi They were bot 
EN 2 1 being great commanders, but not of 
equal ſucceſs; and grew great and famous by one 
© means, riſin chrough their own virtues and the for- 
© tune of the ſea. ere was no comparifon to be 
made between their well-deſerving and good parts, 
© for therein Sir Francis Drake did far exceed. This 
© js all T have obſerved in the voyages wherein I have 
© ſerved with them. 5 


R. M. 


FT} A. eminent as England ever Bad.] This com- 
mendation from ſo knowing a man, might well juſtify 


the pains and vindicate the praiſes we have beſtowed up- 


s) Prince's 
orthies of De- 
von, Þ» 391. 


(5) Hawkins's 
Obſervations in 
his Voyage to 
the South · Sea, 
p. 2. 

(c) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
ven, . 391. 


on this great ſeaman ; but perhaps it may contribute to 


the reader's ſatis faction, if we inform him briefly of 

the ſentiments which the moſt competent judges have 

entertained of his ſuperior merit. f 1s not only in this 

place, but in many other parts of his writings, that 

Sir Walter Ralegh mentions him with admiration, 

as one of the greateſt men, in an age more fruitful of 

great men than almoſt any that our hiſtory can boaſt, 

and this too without any qualifications or exceptions, 

which is not the caſe in reſpe& to another great com- 

mander, whom, though on the whole he admired, yet 

in many things he diſapproved (79). The judicious (79) Sir Walter 
Lord Bacon ſpeaks of him with reverence, and aſcribes R*l<8h's Works, 
the miſcarriage of his laſt voyage entirely to the miſun- . II. p. 258. 
derſtanding that happened between him and Sir Francis 

Drake (80) ; for otherwiſe he concludes, that their va- ($0) Diſcourſe on 
lour and abilities muſt have been fatal to the Spaniards, 2 War with 

Sir William Monſon, another of his contemporaries, Pein, p. 13. 
acknowledges Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiſher, for the 

three greateſt ſeamen in England (81); and, which (81) Naval 
perhaps does him no leſs honour, in deſcribing the Tracte, p. 232+ 
abuſes that had crept into the navy in the reign of 
King James, he hints, that they were too many to 
enumerate, and then proceeds thus (82). * I will now 
* apply myſelf to redreſs theſe encroaching dangers 
and corrupt. dealings, and bring it to the ſtate of 
* Hawkins's and Buzroughs's time, who were perfect 

* aud honeſt men in their places ; the one Treaſurer, 

the other Comptroller. The ingenious Dr Faller 

laments the manner of his death, which he ſuppoſes to 
proceed from the grief ofſecing his advicecontemned($3), (33) Holy gute, 
If we — again to later times, let us hear what P. 179+ 

that impartial and incomparable of merit, Mr 

Evelyn, delivers upon this head py ©] go on to (34) Diſcourſe of 
* enquire (but without much ſatisfaction I confeſs) what — ie 
© medals were ſtamped. from the reign and revolutions © "* 

of our Seventh and Eighth Henries time to almoſt | 
this age of ours } Had ſuch actions and events 

6 — among the reſt of the poliſhed world, we 
6 Id not be now to ſeek for the heads of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Cayendiſh, Hawkins, Frobiſher, Green- 
vil, Fenton, Willoughby, and the reſt of the A 

© nauts.; and ſurely; they that firſt circled this globe of 
earth and, ſea (in whoſe entrails ſo much gold and fil- 
* ver, and all other metals are contained) might at 

© leaſt be thought worthy. the honour of a copper me- 
dal, which yet I no where find. After this citation, 
the judicious peruſer. will certainly hold us right, in 
ſupplying the want of a medal, by tranſmitting to 
poſterity theſe ample memoirs of Sir John — 


($2) Ibid. p. 371. 


HAWKINS [Sir RicyAaRrD], the ſon of Sir John Hawkins, and himſelf a very 


experienced and gallant officer in the Royal Navy («). He was born at Plymouth, but in 
what. year it is —_— at this diſtance of time, to ſpeak. with any degree of certainty. 
We may collect, from | 

of his mother - in- law, not only in terms of the greateſt decency, but alſo with great com- 


his own writings, that he was by the firſt venter, though he ſpeaks 


mendation (b). We are as much in the dark as to the place and manner of his education; 


but there can be no doubt, his father's character and his on merit conſidered, that he 
had all proper care employed in bringing him up, and that a ſufficient time was allowed 
far his 
tak himſelf very early to the ſea ferviee; and, having ſo many ſhining examples. in his 
own family, followed it with equal vigilance and ſpirit (c). He was alfa of a 


uiring a due tincture of letters. It is, however, no leſs probable, that he he- 


Hawkins went thither, when he was ſo treacherouſly uſed by the Spaniards. 


(1) Hawkins's 
Obſervations on 
his Voyage into 
the South- Seas, 
p. 86, 87. 
Purchas's Pil- 
trims. Vol. IV. 
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grave turn, and very much given to reflect on the principal events that happened in his 


own life-time at fea, to ſift out their cauſes the beſt he could, and to connect theſe with their 


conſequences, that by ſuch lights he might regulate his own conduct, and to ſupply, by 
this method, the want of experience, which is the | 


greateſt impediment, generally ſpeaking, 


to the advancement of youth. He ſucceeded perfectly well in his plan; for we find, that 
in the year 1582, when, as himſelf afſures us, he was but a very young man, he had the 


command of a veſſel, which was Vice-Admiral of a ſmall 


ſquadron, commanded by his 


uncle, William Hawkins, Eſq; of Plymouth, which ſeems to have been employed in a 
private expedition to the Weſt- Indies, upon much the ſame ſcheme in which Captain John 


Upoa this 


occaſion our young ſeaman gave a very extraordinary inſtance of integrity and intrepidity, 


which without doubt raiſed his character highly, and contributed not a little to his prefer- 


In the ever memorable year 1588, he was a Captain 
of one of the Queen's ſhips, called the Swallow (e), which ſuffered the moſt of any 


ment when he came home (4) [A]. 


(4) Hawkins's 
" Obſervations in 
in the his Voyage to the 


defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, and that by a fire-arrow, which being hid in the ſai); burne ch. 82, p. 36. 
2 hole in her beak head, which was not diſcovered 'till the arrow fell out, and, floating (.) Monton's 
by the ſhip's file, gave them the firſt ſuſpicion of what had happened (/). He remarked Naval Trats, 
many things in this glorious action, of which we have little or no account any where elſe; * 7”. 

but it is very remarkable, that in relating them, he takes occaſion to do juſtice to the cha- H Hawkite's 


rafters of others, without ſaying any thing of what he performed himſelf ; though it 
highly probable, that, as his ſhip ſuffered moſt, he was not the leaſt active in procurin 


and purſuing that important victory, his obſervations upon which give us an equal idea of 


. Obſervations 
is bis — dy. 
g South-Sea, p. 51. 


his modeſty and penetration [BJ. When his father went with Sir Martin Frobiſher to the 
coaſts of Spain in 1390, he commanded her Majeſty's ſhip the Crane, of the burthen of 


two hundred tons, was very active in purſuing the Spaniſh ſquadron (g), that was em- 
ployed ia carrying relief to their forces in Britanny, and in cruizing near the A 


[4] And contributed not a little to his preferment 
«when he came home.] Amongſt the veſſels that com- 
poſed this privace ſquadron, there was one called the 
bark Bonner, which, while they were cruizing off the 
weſt end of the iſlind of Porto Rico, became ſomewhat 
leaky ; upon which the Captain complained, alledging 
that his ſhip was in ſuch a condition, as made it impoſ- 
fible for him to proceed in her to England 1). This, 
as is uſual in ſuch caſes, being brought before their 
Council, was decided according to the Captain's deſire, 
and a reſolution taken, that her ſtores and proviſions 
being removed, and the men diſpoſed of in the other 
Kips, the hull ſhould be either ſunk or burned. Our 
young Captain, who had been fitent till judgment was 
given, interpoſed to prevent execution. He had a no- 
tion that the Captain was deſirous of getting into a ſhip 
that failed better ; and that being under the power of 
this prejudice, he repreſented the ftate of his ſhip to 
be worſe than it really was. He therefore expoſtulated 
the matter with his uncle, ſuggeſting to him, that as 
they had gained nothing hitherto for the proprietors, 


it was ſo much the more requiſite to be careful of the 
principal; and added farther, that if he was ſo pleaſed, - 


he would coſlect out of his own and the reſt of the ſhips 
a ſufficient number of men to go home with him in 
that bark, which ſhould be ſtiled the Vice Admiral in- 
ſtead of his own veſſel, upon condition, however, that 
if they navigated the bark ſafely home, the crew ſhould 
have one fourth part of the clear value of the bark Bon- 
ner by way of ſalvage. His uncle propoſed, that the 
prineipal officers ſhould with him go on board the 
ſhip in queſtion, and that there the point ſhould be de- 
termined. But the Captain of the bark no ſooner heard 
this propoſal, than he gave for anſwer, that if any man 
could carry her to England, he could with the crew 
that was in her; which he accordingly did, without 
any riſk. at all in his p The ſhip, after this, 
was continually employed for nine years together, 
and might have been ſo longer; but that being laid up 
in a careleſs mam ner, ſhe grew rotten. His uncle, up- 
on this occaſion, Genel him heartily for his good 
will ; and the proprietors, no doubt, were very well 


pleaſed with this ſteadineſs and conduct in a young 


man, by which ſo much money as this bark was worth 
was ſaved in their pockets. He adds, in relating this 
Rory, that this was an artifice often practiſed, and by 
which many a ſhip was condemned and deſtroyed, 
though in-a very ſerviceable condition. 
II] FPhich give us an equal idea of his modeſty and 
etratiom.] It appears from an authentic lift of the 
al Navy in that reign, that the Swallow was a 
ſhip of three hundred and thirty tons, and that carried 
one hundred and fixty men. The juftice he does to 


the noble perſon who commanded the Enylith fleet, 
3 2 


from hence, that Camden was ri 


(g) Monſon's 
. Naval TraQts, 
Zores ; P. 77. 


where, 


can never be ſo well repreſented as in his own words 
(2). Fabius Maximus, the famous Roman, ſays he, 
* endured the attribute of Coward, with — 222 
* infamies, rather than he would hazard the ſafety of the South-Seas, 
* of his country by raſh and incertain provocations. P- 93 · 

In which reſpe&, no leſs worthy of perpetnal memo- 
* ry, was the prudent policy and government of our 

Engliſh navy in anno 1588, by the worthy Earl 
of Nottingham, Lord High-Admiral of England, 
who in like caſe, with mature and experimented 
knowledge, patiently withſtood the inſtigations of 
many couragious and noble Captains, who would 
have perſwaded him to have laid them aboard ; but 
well he foreſaw that the enemy had an army aboard, 
he none; that they exceeded him in number of ſhip- - 
ping, and thoſe greater in bulk, ſtronger built, and 
higher moulded; ſo that they, who with ſuch ad- 
vantage fought from above, might eaſily diſtreſs all 
oppoſition below, the ſlaughter, peradventure, pro- 
ving more fatal than the victory profitable ; by being 
overthrown he might have hazarded the kingdom, 
whereas, by the conqueſt (at moſt) he could have 
boaſted of nothing but glory and an enemy defeated. 
But by fufferance, he always advantaged himſelf of 
wind and tide, which was the freedom of our coun- 
try and ſecurity of our navy, with. the deſtruction of 
theirs, which in the eye of the ignorant (who judge 
all things by the external appearance) ſeemed invin- 
cible, but truly conſidered, was much inferior to 
others in all things of ſubſtance, as the event proved; (4) Diſcourſe 
* for we ſunk, ſpoiled, and took of them, many, and concerning the 
they diminiſhed of ours but one ſmall pinnace, nor Sbaniſh Fleet in- 
* any man of name, ſave only Captain Cocke, who in nr — 
* died with honour amidſt his company. ft appears — 
ght as to the name of by ber Majeſty's 
the only Engliſh officer who loft his life in this engage Navy under the 
ment ; and though an eminent writer expreſſes much Cp of Lord 
coneern that his Chriſtian name is not recoverable (3) High-Admiral of 
yet we can direct the reader to a little piece, in which England, written 
it is ſaid that his name was Captain William Cockes (4). ' 
It is a remark of our author's, and therein he is fingu- 
lar, that fire-ſhips were not invented by the Englifh, 
but copied from the Spaniards, who firſt employed 
them againft his father, Sir John Hawkins, in = bay 
of Mexico; and the ſame practice was repeated upon 
their armada ; for which purpoſe fix or ſeven veel pin 
were prepared, and of theſe, two belonged to Captain 
Richard Hawkins himſelf (5), 
therefore, in this matter we may the more ſafely depen 
Indeed the thing ſpeaks for idſelf, fince the actount of (5), Obſervation 
his father's voyage, and therein of this 2. 7 1 — 


(2) Hawkins's 


(3) Foller's Wor- 
thies in Devon, 
p · 261. 
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Spaniards to burn his veſſels, was actually —— 


ublic Voyage into 
before this invaſſon in 1588. K South. Sans, 1 


ÞÞ 
ei. 
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65) Lindſchoten's 
Voyages, p. 331» 


(i) Hlawkins's 


Obſervations in 


dis Voyage to the W 
South=Sea, p · 36. 
Monſon's Naval - 
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where, though they were not ſo happy as to take a ſingle ſhip, yet 
reign writer of great veracity, who was at that time in the iſland, 
Interruption to the trade, and occaſioned ſuch diſtraction to the Spaniſh ſettlements, that 


the people openly curſed the miniſters who 


with England (#). In this voyage, which was of ſome continuance, though 
action, Captain Richard Hawkins had an opportunity of adding largely to 


we are aſſured by a fo- 
that they gave ſo much 


had embarked the Crown of Spain in a war 


of no great 
that ſtock of 


uſeful knowledge, which he took every occaſion to collect, and which he methodized and 


digeſted at his leiſure (i) [C]. 


At his return, he began to think in earneſt of a 
hich he had meditated ſome time before, and for which he had cauſed a new ſhip to be 
built, of the burthen of between three and four hundred tons; to which his mother-in- 


voyage 


Traets, p. 177. law, lady Hawkins, having given, for what reaſon he could never learn, the name of the 
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383. 
Hawkins's Ob- 
ſervations in his 
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South-5e2, p. 13. are perhaps any where extant [DJ. This obliged him to think of putting into a 


(5) Purchas's 


IV. p. 1373. 


Repentance, it diſtaſted him ſo much, that he ſold her to his father. 


But the ſhip having 


been employed in the Queen's ſervice with great good fortune, and Queen Elizabeth, as 
ſhe lay at Deptford, rowing round her in her barge, and having new named her the Dain- 
ty, our young hero was reconciled to his ſhip, repurchaſed her from his father, and reſu- 
med his firſt intention of making in her a grand voyage tor diſcovery (+). The ſcheme of 
this expedition, which was digeſted by the advice of Sir John Hawkins, and had the ap- 
probation of the Queen and her Privy Council, was of great extent; for he propoſed no 


leſs than viſiting the iſlands of Japan, as well as the Moluccas and Phillippines, 


taking in 


his courſe through the Streights of Magellan, and intending probably to return by the Cape 


pe (). The univerſal eſteem which his father had acquired, and the great 


reſpe& borne to himſelf, induced all who were in power to give him whatever aſſiſtance 


he could either deſire or expect; and the Lord High-Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, and Sir 
Walter Ralegh, and many other perſons of 


rank, promiſed to pay him a viſit on board 


his ſhip in the river; which, however, was prevented by the foulnets of the ſeaſon; and 
the wind coming fair, he judged it improper to loſe opportunity for the ſake of ceremany 
the South-Sea, and therefore directed the Dainty to fall down to Graveſend, April 8, 1593 (m). In her 
Purchas's Pil- paſſage ſhe narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, through the negligence of leaving her ports open. 
This miſchief eſcaped, they proſecuted their voyage to Plymouth, where his ſmall ſqua- 
dron was to be formed, and entered that harbour on the twenty - ſixth of the ſame month. 


The other two veſſels were likewiſe his own, and but ſmall; the one called the Hawk, 
and the other a pinnace, which he named the Fancy (a). 


mouth of May, before he could, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, and eſpecially of his 


It was towards the cloſe of the 


wife's father, get every thing in order to put to ſea; and, at the very time he was ready to 
weigh the anchor, he was very near ſeeing an end of all his hopes. His three ſhips riding 


in the Sound, were ſurprized by a ſudden ſtorm ; the Dainty ſprung her main-maſt, and 


IV. the Fancy, driving on the rocks, went to the bottom before his eyes, who was on ſhore, 
a ſad ſpectator of this new misfortune (o). But, notwithſtanding this ſecond diſcouraging 
accident, he, with infinite induſtry and no ſmall expence, put all things to rights again in 


the ſpace of ten days; and, though the tender intreaties of his wife had once brought him 
to heſitate, yet, as he ſays very emphatically himſelf, conſidering how many eyes there 
were upon his ball, and having himſelf opened it, he reſolved to dance on, though he 
ſhould only hop at laſt (p). Accordingly, June the twelfth, 1593, about three in the af- 
ternoon, he left Plymouth Sound, and before the end of the month arrived at the Madei- 
ras; on the third of July he paſſed the Canaries, and ſoon after the iſlands of Cape de 
Verde, without any remarkable accidents ; but, upon approaching the coaſts of Brazil, 


the ſcurvy began to prevail amongſt the ſhip's crew, and gave Sir Richard Hawkins an 


opportunity of examining into, and making as juſt reflections upon, that terrible diſcaſe, as 


(ci And which he net bodixed and digeſted at bis lei- 


ſure.) According to his account, they were becalmed 


a great part of the time, when he took notice, that 
the ſea, for want of motion, became full of ſeveral 
ſorts of jellies (6), reſembling ſerpents, adders, and 


' ſnakes, ſome green, ſome black, ſome yellow, and 


ſome ſpeckled, of a yard and a half and two yards 


long; which, ſays he, if I had not ſeen I could have 


hardly believed, appealing for the truth of what he 
related to the companies of thoſe ſhips which compoſed 
that ſquadron ; adding, that they found it difficult to 
draw up ſo much as a bucket, without having ſome of 
this corruption mixed with the water ; and to this ma- 
lignancy of the air and ſeaſon he attributes that ſick- 
neſs which invaded all their ſhips except his own, and 
proved fatal to many. A circumſtance indeed very 
wonderful, and which, if it had not been related of his 
own knowledge, would ſcarce have been credible. As 
it ſtands, it is an evident proof, that if the Providence 
of God did not prevent it, the waters of the ſea would 
very ſoon become naturally as loathſome, as thoſe of the 
river Nile were once rendered by miracle. 

FD] A. are perhaps any where extant.) In the ſen- 
timent of our author, the ſea ſcurvy is a kind of 
dropſy, which he remarks, is apt enough to invade 


port of 
Brazil 


ſeamen in all places when they have been a long time 


on board, but has a kind of peculiar malignancy a lit- 
tle to the ſouth of the Equator, as appeared by infect- 
ing the whole crew in a few days (7). 
ſymptoms he obſerved, were want of appetite, with a 
great drought, ſwelling in all parts of the body, but 
more eſpecially in the gums and legs. But above all, 
what he tiles a loathſome lazineſs, and a perpetual in- 
clination to reſt and ſleep, though the patient was con- 
vinced that nothing could do him more hurt. The 
cauſes he aſſigns are various, firſt, the alteration of the 
climate, which conſequently produces no ſmall change 
in the conſtitution ; next, bad nouriſhment, there be- 
ing a certain degree of corruption in all ſalt meats, 
which is rather kept from proceeding than altogether 
prevented by the pickle ; and laſtly, a bad diſpoſition 
in the air, ariſing from the calms that are common 
in thoſe parts, whence come a ſtagnation and a putrid- 
neſs in all fluids ; upon theſe principles he accounts for 
the prevalence of this diſeaſe amongſt Engliſh ſeamen, 
more than thoſe of any other nation ; becauſe, coming 
out of a temperate climate, being uſed to eat plentiful- 
ly of wholeſome proviſions and enjoying a pure air, they 
are attacked at once by thoſe contrarieties that are moſt 
likely to debilitate the ſtomach, and to diſturb 0 
| ; whole 


The chief (7) Obſeryations 
in his Voyage to 


the South- Sea, 


ſet, xvi. 


Brazil for refreſhment z and having written a letert in Latin to the governor, informing 
him that his was an Engliſh ſhip bound to the Eaft-Indies, and driven thither by contrary 


winds, deſired leave to 


) Camden. 


purchaſe refreſhments for money, ſending a piece of cfimfon vel- 
vet, ſome fine holland, and other curioſitics as a preſent (). 


The governor was flow in 


Annal. Eis. p. fending an anſwer, . ſevere in it's ſenſe, but civil in it's expreſſion, He told Captzin Haw- 
mw keins, th; <i ime cen the two crowns, the ſtrictneſs of his m- 
Porchas's Pil- keins, that there being at that time a war between the t r 1 is of 

grim, Vol. IV. ſtructions put it out of his power to grant his requeſt ; but in regard to the polite manner 
Pan Wor in which he made it, he granted him three days time to depart ; and before the anſwer 


thies of Devon, 
p · 392. | 


came, having had a ſupply of oranges and other fruits, he reſolved to weigh with the firſt 
fair wind, as he did, and proceeded to the iſlands of St Anne, in the latitude of twenty 


degrees thirty minutes ſouth, where his whole ſquadron arrived ſafe on the fifth of No- 
(0 Carden. Aa- vember (r). There he cauſcd all the proviſions to be taken out of the Hawk, and burnt 


nal. Eliz. p. 682. 
Baker's Chroni- 
le, p. 383. 

| 3 Ob- 
ſer vations in his 
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$4, 55» 


her; and on the tenth of December ſailed for Cape Frio, with only fix men fick ; and 
having taken in water and refreſhments there, and in the adjicent iſlands, failed again on 
the eightcenth of December for the Streights of Magellan; and, in bis 
made prize of a Poriugueſe ſhip, but as ic belonged to an old knight, who was going 
Governor to Angola, and who, after many years ſervice, had veſted his all in that => 


paſſage thither, 


and cargo, he contented himſelf with diſarming fifty ſoldiers that were an board, and ſuf- 


(%) Prince's Wer- fered him to depart without any loſs (5). 
thies of Devon, 
292. 
* kins's Ob- 
ſervations in bis 
Vovage to the 


South-Sea, p. Gcictal in the Dainty, and to return home; which baſe action was the ruin of this expe- 
+ os Fil- dition (t) [4]. Sailing along the coaſt of Pentagonia, in the latitude of forty-eight de- 
grims, Vol. IV. grees, he gave names to ſeveral places, and beſtowed on that whole country, which appea- 
e red to him very fair and promiſing, and ſituated in a very temperate climate, the title of 
Hawkins's Meiden- Land; becauſe, as he ſays, it was diſcovered at his expence, and in the 
reign of a maiden Queen. On the teoth of February they had the Streights of Magellan 
open, in the latitude of fifry-two degrees fifteen minutes; and paſſing through them, 
came into the South-Sca, March 29, 1594 (2). His deſcription of his paſſage is one of 
the beſt and plaineſt that is any where extant, and, like the reſt of his work, ſull of inge- 
whete frame of the body He thinks that boiling (10). He then proceeds to facts that oughe to appear 
meat in ſea water, being often wet with it, and eating in his own words (11). * Theſe deſertions and eſcapes, 
mouldy bread, increaſe all the ſy mptoms and heigh:en * fays he, are, generally ſpeaking, only to pilfer and 
the infection. He therefore preſcribes as the beſt re- * ſteal, as well by taking of ſome prize when they are 
mediee, keeping the ſhip as clean as poſſibſe, ſprinkling * alone and without command to hinder or order their 
(3) See Sir John it with vinegar, ſmoaking it with tar (8), feeding as * bad proceedings, as to appropriate that which is in their 
Narborough's little as poſſible upon ſalt meats, and more eſpecially * intrufted ſhip, caſting the fault, if they be called to ae- 5 
Remarks in hu opon ſalt ; fiſh, and being very cleanly, waſhing and count, upon ſome poor and unknown mariners, whom 
be ar the ſhifting as often as poſſible He mentions it as a great they ſuffer with a little pillage to abſent themſelves, 
South-Seas. 


ſecret, and which himſelf had practiſed with much fuc- 
ceſs, to keep the men in action as much as poſſible, by 
making them exerciſe' their arms, move things from 
lace to place, and when they have any leiſure, to 
pend it in feats of agility, or in diverſions that kee 
their limbs in motion. At the changing of wh 
watch, he recommends the giving of every man a bit 
of bread and a draught of wine and water mixed; He 
likewiſe praiſes Dr Stephens's water, and a few drops of 
oil of vitriol difſolved in a convenient 
water. But beyond all other helps, the ſuffering the 
men to land as often as poſſible, and to procure for 
(9) See a large them oranges, lemons, and other acid fruits (9). After 
account given of having given us theſe remarks.and many more, he con- 
this ciſternger in cludes with wiſhing, that ſome able phyſician would 
Lird Anſon's kd: vie: Aled 5 

Voyage round the make this diſeaſe | hat t | 
World. might be better known, and ſtill more effectual reme- 
dies found out, which, ſays he, would be a work me- 
ritorious in the fight of God and man, and moſt bene- 
ficial to the 22 of this country; ſince in the ſpace 
that he had uſed the ſea, which might be about twenty 


years, he had known above ten thouſand men die of 


this diſeaſe. . 1 en & y 
[EI Which baſe actien was the ruin of this 
tion.] The Captain of this veſſel, Robert Tharlton, 
had in 2 former voyage, and in the ſclf-ſame place, de- 
ferted the famous Captain Thomas Cavendiſh, by 
which he ruined his voyage and broke his heart. Our 
author aſſures us, that all the misfortunes and diſtreſs 
he afterwards ſuffered was owing to this accident, for 


ſhewn himſelf at all upon the coaſt of Pera, he might 
have availed himſelf of the proviſions, medicines, and 
refreſhments, that were on board that pinnace ; and 
— 2 A2 acknowledges that the men on board were 
but few, yet he-infifts upon it, that even with thoſe 
few men, if they had been with him, he could have 
taken the Spaniſh Vice · Admiral, and have cleared him- 
ſelf in that engagement where he was made priſoner 
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erpedi- 


if the Fancy had continued with him, he heed not have 


Ia the height of the river of Plate, and at the 
diſtance of about fiſty leagues from land, they had a little blowing weather, which, though 
it expoſed them to no great danger, yet afforded an opportunity to Robert Thatlcon, who 
commanded the Fancy, to perſwade thoſe who were on board that pinhace to deſert their 


the more cunningly to colour their greateſt diſorders 
and robberies. For doubtleſs, Robert Tharlton in 
the Fancy, if he would, might have come unto us 
with great facility, becauſe within fixteen hours the 
ſtorm ceaſed and the wind came fair, which brou 

us to the Straits, and endured many days after with 


us at north-eaſt. This was good for them, though 


ſprung, any leak, wanted victuals or inftruments for 
finding us, or had had any other impediment of im- 
portance. he might have had ſome colour to cloak 
his lewdneſe: but his maſts and yards being ſound, his 
ſhip ſtaunch, and loaden with victuals for two years 
at the leaſt, and having order from: place to place 
where to find us, his intention, is eafily ſeen to be bad, 
and his faule ſuch as a6rthily deſerved to be made 
exemplary unto others. 
return by his manner of proceeding, making a ſpoil of 
the prize he took in the way homewards, as alſo of 
that which was in the ſhip, putting it into a port fit 
For his purpoſe, where he might have time and com- 
* modity to do what he would.” He looks upon this 
breach of duty and honour, to be the peculiar ſcandal 
of the Engliſh nation ; becauſe, ſays he, thoſe who are 
injured, either dying t h grief, or falling into ex- 
treme poverty, are ſeldom able to proſecute ſuch of 
fences, which procured impunity tempts others to fol- 
low a bad * whereas in Spain, the King's Attor- 
ney-General notice of all fuck offences of courſe, 


and u his ſait they are ſo fever iſhed, that 
MID oe a6 Grey pie, th 
Spaniards, and to this, and this only, he attributes all 
their ſucreſs 3 in all other things, ſays he, we are at 
leaſt their equals, in many; much their ſuperiors, but 
much inferior to them in this; not that the Spanjards 
are more docible or leſs inclined to mutiny, but be- 
cauſe juſtice halts with us, and walked with ſo quick a 
pace amongſt them, as ever to overtake the b 
which in a very ſhort time took away the offence. 

28 * (F] And 


Which he manifeſted at his 
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nious and inſtructive reflections. He obſerves, that not withſtanding the received opinidn 
at that time, the Streights are certainly navigable: through the 'whole year; but he adds, 


(w) Purchas's 
IV. p. 1492, 


that the true ſeaſon for paſſing is in the months of November, December, and January, 
when the wind is ſteady and favourable; whereas it is very inconſtant, as in all narrow 
ſeas, during the other months of the year;(w). On the 19th. of April, which that year 
was Eaſter-Eve, they anchored under the iſland of Mocha, where they ran a very great 


Baker's Chroni- riſk of ſuffering. by the Araweans, a nation of Indians, equally famous for the ſubtlety of 


cle, p. 383. 


Sir W. Monſon's' 


Naval Tracts, 
P+ 177. 


(x) Hawl:ins's 


Obſervations in 
his Voyage to 


101. 
Purchas's Pil- 


their heads, and for their proweſs of their hands, notwithſtanding all the precautions 
that could be taken to guard againſt them. -Procecding from thence along the coaſts of 
Chili, they were welcomed into that which is ſtiled the Pacific Ocean, by a ſtorm that 
laſted ten days. This was ſucceeded by very warm diſputes amongſt themſelves (x). 
Captain Hawkins was for continuing his voyage quietly, and without making any prizes, 


the South-Sza, ?till they were above Callao, which. is the port of Lima; becauſe then they might be ſure 
1 of keeping what they got, as the Spaniards could hardiy fit out a ſquadron ſtrong enough 
to take them in thoſe ſeas, and would never judge it either reaſonable or practicable to 
purſue them in their great run to the Philippines. On the other hand, the mariners, 
who knew they had a right to make prizes, and who believed, in that country, every ſhip 
that went to ſea was laden with gold, were againſt loſing any time, and for taking every 
. thing that they could take. The Captain finding that it was in vain to reaſon, and that 
ſelf· intereſt, though miſunderſtood, governed, to a man, every one on board his ſhip' but 
hace: , himſelf, was forced, contrary,to his on ſentiments, to comply with this notion ). In 
8 conſequence of this, they took a few days after four ſhips, in the harbour of Valpariſo, 
uk Ob- and very ſoon after a fifth, out of which they were extremely well ſypplied with proviſions, 
Voyage to but with very little gold; and even the ranſoms that they obtained were not very conſide- 
Souch-Sea, p. rable. But, as ſmall as this treaſure proved, it was more than enough to raiſe diſputes ; 


for the ſeamen immediately demanded their third, which was due to; them by contract. 


grims; Vol. IV. The Captain by no means diſputed this, but took great pains to ſhew; them the folly of 


Pe 4393. 
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Obſervations in 


their demand, and the bad effects with which it muſt be attended in regard to themſelves, 
ſince it could only ſerve them to game with, and to create quarrels; to which, though at 
firſt both angry and obſtinate, they at length yielded their aſſent, and were willing, that 
whatever gold or ſilver they took ſhould be put into a cheſt with three locks, of which the 
Captain was to have one key, the Maſter a ſecond, and a perſon choſen by the ſhip's crew 
a third, and that no diviſion ſhould be made till they came to England (z). Arriving in 
the height of Ariquipa, they found that intelligence had been given to Don Garcias Hur- 


the Sead , tado de Mendoęa, Viceroy of Peru, of their entrance into the South-Seas; who thereupon 
anche Pi. fitted out a ſquadron of fix armed veſſels to fight and take them. At this time Captain 
ine. Val iV. Hawkins had with him in the Dainty, and a little Indian prize which they had fitted up 
P. "a9 8 as a pinnace, ſeventy-five, men and boys ; with which inconſiderable force, ſuch was the 
ſpirit of thoſe times, he braved the whole Spaniſh ſtrength in the Soath-Seas. About the 
middle of May, the Spaniſn fquadron, under the command of Don Beltrian de Caſtro, 
came in fight of them near Cavite; the Engliſh being then to wind ward, and the breeze 
ſpringing up about nine in the morning, they ſtood out to ſea, and the Spaniards with 
«) Camden. them (a). As the wind ſtrengthened and the ſea began to ſwell; the Spaniſh Admiral 
go 3 ſnapped his main-maſt, the Vice- Admiral ſplit her main- ſail, and the Rear-Admiral 
Hawkins's Ob. cracked her main-yard, which threw them into great confuſion, and gave the Engliſh an 
2 pportunity to eſcape as they did; the ſailors being by this time convinced that Captain 
South-Sea, p. Hooking was in the right, and willing enough, when they had wooded and watered, tb 
"OO | proceed to the Eaft-Indies with what little they had got, though they did take ſome 
(% Porchas's trifling prizes afterwards (5). As for the Spaniſh ſquadron, upon it's return to Lima all 
4 on board it were fo laughed at and contemned, for not being able to deal with a ſingle 


ſhip, much inferior in force to any one of theirs, that the Admira petitioned to put to 
fea again, | with ſuch a force as could be ſooneſt got together; and this being no more than 
two ſhips and a pinnace, he put the ſtouteſt of his men into them, and failed, without 
lofing time, to find thoſe who had before eſcaped him (c), If Captain Hawkins could 
have perſwaded his men to have been ſteady even to their own reſolution, this might have 


is Voyage to | | 
the bse, been rendered impracticable; but they were ſtill ſo bent upon chaſing every thing they 
ous ſaw, that on the tenth of June they came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames; from 
whence they were on the point of. ſailing again on the twentieth in the morning, when 
they defcried the Spaniſh ſquadron, whom Captain Hawkins preſently knew for what 
they really were; but his men, miftaken and obſtinate as uſual, would have it to be the 
Peru fleet bound for Panama, laden with treaſure, which they already ſhared in imagina- 
8 tion (d). It was not long, however, before they were convinced by facts, and ſo a very 
IV. p. 1333. unequal diſpute began between a veſſel that had been many months at fea, with a very 


poor defenceleſs pinnace, againſt three clean well armed ſhips, two of them of ſuperior 
force, and, in all three, thirteen hungred men, eſtermed the beſt, in that country. la 
ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, the Engliſh defended themſelves gallantly for two whole 


2 2 b days and a great part of a third; nor did they ſurrender at laſt, till Captain Hawkins 
Baker Chron was diſabled, and forced to quit the deck, when, beſides thoſe killed in the action, they 
» P. 383 


had forty wounded men, and their ſhip in a ſinking condition (e) [F]. As ſoon as he 


FI And their Sig in a faking condition.) The ſhips 
all U 4 — DA 2 


ceived how much he had been miſtaken in his gunner, 
who promiſed what great things he would do againſt an 


H AW K I N S. 


a MY F 1 ein e 2 4 SI feud I TY 
ſkip was in the hands of the Spaniards, the General ſent for Captain Hawkins on board 
his own veſſel, Where he received him courteouſly, and with tears in his eyes; treated 
him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and aſſured him, that the terms which had been granted 


at the time his veſſel ſtruck ſhould be punctually performed (F). As this gentleman was 
brother to the Conde de Lemos, had ſerved many years in Flanders, and a 


+ in all his 


» * * LW 
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F) Hawkins's 
Obſervations in 


; £ his Voyage to 
actions a man of ſtrit honour as well as great magnificence, Captain Hawkins, who began be Sotb-Sea, 


now to recover (as by a wonderful Providence all the wounded men did) reſumed his ſpi- 
rits, and, as bccafion offered, entered into a free converſation with that noble perſon and 


his officers ; by which he informed his own judgment and theirs, exploded many pernici- 
ous prejudices which they had taken up, and by this means not only did himſelf great 
ſervice, but diſpoſed them likewiſe to treat other Engliſhmen better (g) [G]. On the 


enemy, and now loft all ſenſe and ſpirit (12) By his 
careleſſneſs or treachery, two hundred fire-balls, which 
were all they had, took wet and were ſpoiled ; car- 
tridges were wanting within an hour, and his behaviour 
was ſo very bad, that Captain Hawkins and the Ma- 
ſter of the ſhip were forced to ſupply his place. On 
the other fide, the gunner in the Spaniſh Admiral was 
an Engliſtitnaan, who alſo promiſed to do mighty things, 
either from a ſpirit of rancour or of flatrery, but his arro- 
gance was ſoon humbled by a ſhot, which in the be- 
ginning of the action took off his head. In the even- 
ing they were boarded by the Vice- Admiral, from 
whom they cleared themſelves, killing a great number 
of the enemy, and might have taken the veſſel if they 
could have ſpared men to have boarded her. This 
compelled the Spaniards to alter their manner of fight- 
ing, and to rely upon their artillery. In theſe board- 
ings the Engliſh ſuffered ſome loſs, and their com- 
mander much more, fince the Mafter of the ſhip had 
one of his eyes, his noſe, and half his face ſhot away, 
and one Mr Henry Courton was killed, who were the 
two principal perſons he relied on. Captain Hawkins 
himſelf alfo had fix wounds, of which two were very 
dangerous, one in the neck, the other through the arm 
alittle beneath the ſhoulder. He was therefore obliged 
to appoint a Captain under him, to whom the Spaniards 
having propoſed good quarters, it occaſioned a debate, 
in which Captain Hawkins, by a warm and eloquent 
ſpeech, prevailed wpon'the'crew to reject them. They 
endured a great cannonading all the night and the next 
day, in which they were very near diſabling the Vice- 
Admiral, and if they had proſecuted their advan 
they night poiſtbly- have diſengaged themſelves, but by 
ſhewing too great earneſtneſs to eſcape, they loſt the op- 
portumity of eſcaping The third day in the afternoon, 
which was June the twenty ſecond (13), 1594, more 
of their fails being torn, their maſts ſpoiled, their 
pumps rent, with eight foot water in their hold, very 
few men withont wounds, and thoſe ſo much fatigued 
they could ſcarce ſtand ; the laſt propoſal was made, to 
which the Caputin aſſented, though without Captain 
Hawkins full concurrence. When he knew how 
things ſtood, he ſent Juan Gomez de Pineda, a Spaniſh 
pilot then his priſoner, to the General, to demand his 
word of honour for their fair uſage, and a pledge for 
(14) Obſervations it's being punRually kept (14). la the midit of this 
2 5 © treaty, ſays he, the Vice Admiral not knowing of 
as ; Ka — what had paſt, diſcharged her two chace pieces at us, 
156. " © and hurt our Captain very ſore in the thigh, and 

* maimed one of our Maſter's mates called Hugh 
* 'Maires in one of his arms, but after knowing us to 
be rendered, he ſuccoured us: and we fatisfying 
© them that we could not hoiſt out our boat nor ſtrike 
* our ſails ; the Admiral laid us aboard, but before 
any man entered, John Gomez went unto the Gene- 
© ral, ho received him with great courteſy, and aſked 
„ him what he required : to which he made anſwer, 
« my demand was, that in the King's name he ſhould 
* give us his faith and promiſe to give as our lives, to 
5 | va the laws of fair war and quarter, and to fend 
us preſently into our country, and in confirmation 
© hereof that I required fome pledge ; whereunto the 
General made anfwer, that in the King's Majeſty's 
name his maſter, he received us a buena querra, and 
* {wore by God Almighty, and by the habit of Alcan- 
„tara (whereof he had received knighthood, and in 
© token whereof he wore on his breaſt a green croſs, 
© which is the enſign of that order) that he would give 
us our lives with good entreaty, and ſend us as ſpeedi- 
© ly as he could into our own country, in confirmation 
* whereof he took off his glove and ſent it to me as a 
pledge. With this meſſage John Gomez returned, 


(12) Purch*s's 

Pilgrims, VI. 

IV. p · 1402, 
149 Js 


(13) Camden. 
Annal. Eliz. p. 
632, 

B:ker's Chroni- 
cle p 383. 
Prince's or- 
tbia of Devon, 
p · 391. 


» apprehended himſelf entituled to from the 


ninth 


© and the 
* ſhip.” | 

[G) To treat other Engliſhmen better.) The Spa- 
niſh officers made a practice of diſputing roundly and 
freely in Captain Hawkins's preſence the nature of his 
caſe ; ſome ſaid they were Lutherans, and therefore no 


-Spaniards entered and took poſſeſſion of our 


2. 155, 


69) Porchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1413. 


faith was to be kept with them; others, that they were 
brave fellows, and deſerved to be well treated; ſore, 


that they were corſairs, and ſo not entituled to the 
rights of war ; and others again, that this muſt de- 
pend upon the good pleaſure of the Viceroy of Peru, 
from whom the General had his commiſſion. Captain 


Hawkins, without meddling with the main point, took 


the liberty of touching now and then upon acceſſaries. 
He obſerved, that as to their being hereticks, they 


knew it befote their promiſe was made, fo that the true 


queſtion was, whether a Spaniſh General ſhould give. his 


word when he meant not to keep it; as to their being 
corſairs or pirates, he proved to them, that this was a 
vulgar miſtake, for that pirates were ſuch as took veſ- 
ſels by force in a time of full peace, or that acted with- 
out a commiſſion from the government of that ſtate to 
which they belonged, whereas the facts were notorious 


to them, both as to the war between Spain and Eng- 


land, and as to their acting ander Queen Elizabeth's 


commiſſion, the laſt error indeed he allowed to be 


more excuſable, becauſe the Crown of Spain never 


licenſed private ſhips of war (15). In conſequence of 
ſeveral diſcourſes of this kind, the Spaniſh General one 
day at his table, demanded what his ſentiments were 
upon the main queſtion, 'or in other words, what he 


(15) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. 
IV. p. 1412, 

1413. 


general 


promiſe of fair quarter; this as far as he was able, he 


laboured to decline, but when he found this would not 
be admitted, and that moſt of thoſe who were preſent, 


joined with their General in defiring him to ff pes 


freely, he delivered himſelf thus (16). Sir, under 
the capitulation of Buena Querra (or fair wars) I have 
ever underflood, and ſo it hath ever been obſerved 
in theſe, as alfo in former times, that preſervation of 
* life and good entreaty of the priſoner have been com- 


(16)Obſervations 
on his Voyage 
into the South. 
Seas, p. 162, 
163. 


* prehended ; and further, by no means to be urged 


to any thing contrary to his conſcience as touching his 
* religion, nor to be ſeduced or menaced for the alle- 
* giance due to his Prince and Country, but rather to 
* ranſom bim for his months pay. And this is that 
* which I have known practiſed in our times in gene- 
* ral amongſt all civil and noble nations. 
* gliſh have enlarged it one point more towards the 
* Spaniards, rendered a Buena Querra in theſe wars, 
have ever delivered them which have been taken, 
* upon ſuch compoſitions without ranſom ; but the co- 
* vetouſneſs of our age hath brought in many abuſes, 
* and excluded the principal officers from partaking of 
the benefit of this privilege, in leaving chem to the 


But the En- 


* diſcretitirof the victor, being many times poorer than 


* the common ſoldiers, their qualities  confidered, 
* whereby they are commonly put to more than this 
ordinary rar ſom, and not being able of chemſetves to 
© acco it, are forgotten of their Princes, and 
* ſometimes ſuffer long impriſonment, which they ſhould 


* 


* not. With this Don Beltran ſaid. This atabiguity 


you have well refolved ; and Ike a worthy gentle - 
man, and with great courteſy and liberality, added, let 
not the laſt point trouble you: bar be of good com- 
fort, for I here give you my word anew, that your 
ranſom (if any ſhall be thought due) ſhall be z 
couple of greyhounds for me, and other two for my 
brother the Conde de Lemos ; and this I ſwear to 
« you by the habit of Alcantara. Provided always * 
* the King my maſter leave you to my diſpoſe, as i 
right you belong unto me. 
(H] He 
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(9) His own 


words are, Hav- 
ing brought on me 


wothing but loſs 
and miſery, 


(17) Ibid. p. 
140, 141. 


great danger 


the Whole town as if it had been in a light fire, the houſes, galleries, and churches, 


ninth of July they arrived in the haven of Panam 


na, where the night following they ſaw 
being 


filled with candles, and the Spaniſh ſhips correſponded with their friends on ſhore, in 
public teſtimonies of joy for this ſignal victory; for fo it appeared to them, ſince, from 
the time that Magellan firſt opened the Streights which bear his name, Captain Hawkins 


was, in their account, the ſixth man that had paſſed them, 


anch of theſe he was the third Eng- 


liſhman (b). While they remained here, the Spaniſh General diſpatched expreſſes, as well 
to the Viceroy of New Spain, who had likewiſe fitted out a flect againſt this potent ene- 
my, as to the Viceroy of Peru, under whom he acted ; and by cheſe expreſſes Captain 
Hawkins alſo was permitted to ſend letters to his father and ſome other friends, as alſo to 
the Queen, which the General aſſured him ſhould be forwarded to Europe (i). Upon 
this occaſion, whether from openneſs of heart or any concealed view is uncertain, Don 
Beltran ſhewed him a letter from the King to the Viceroy, in which there was a diſtinct 


added the General, when he ſhewed it him, 


land, and what ſpeedy and uſeful intelligence they give him (&). 


account of his own little ſquadron, and the names of the veſſels, their burthen, pieces 
of artillery, and number of men, as exact as it was 


poſſible ; You may judge from hence, 
what friends the King my maſter has in Eng- 
Before they returned to Li- 


ma, it was found neceſſary to ground and trim the Engliſh ſhip which they had taken; 
and this being performed, the General, his Captains, and fome religious men, went on 
board, and with great ſolemnity beſtowed a third name upon this veſſ-l, which was now 
called the Viſitation, becauſe ſhe was ſurrendered to them on that feaſt which they (tile 


the Viſitation of the. Bleſſed Virgin. 


He ſpent upwards of two vears in Peru and the 


adjacent provinces, after which he was ſent to Panama, and from thence on board a gal- 
leon, of the burthen of five hundred tons, with the reſt of a fleet that was then returnin 

into Europe (/). In his paſſage, he was once very near being killed or ſet at liberty; 
for this fleet came to the Tercera iſlands in the month of September, 1597, preciſcly at 
the time that the Engliſh fleet was there; and in entering the harbour, the galleon, on 


board of which Captain Hawkins was, had twelve perſons grievouſly hurt by ſplinters, 


occaſioned by a ſhot from the Engliſh Admiral, though the ſhot itſelf did no exrcution at 


all (m). 


When he had remained there ſome time, he was at laſt ſent to Seville [H], in 


which famous city he was allo ſome time confined, and then transferred ro Madrid; where 
his cauſe, which was before litigated in the Indies, was again brought into debate. The 


point was, whether Don Beltran de Caſtro, who had promiſed him life and liberty in the 


name of the King of Spain his maſter, had any authority to make that promiſe, ſince he 


did not derive his power from the King, but from the Viceroy of Peru. 


In the whole 


courſe of this debate, the Spaniſh General ſaid and did every thing that could make for his 
priſoner's advantage, avowed his promiſe in the cleareſt terms, and employed all his friends 


in ſolliciting that it might be made good to Captain Hawkins (). 


The true reaſon that 


this affair was drawn into ſuch a length, was to deter others, by his example, from making 
expeditions into the South Seas. When in the end it came before the Privy- Council, the 
Count de Miranda, who was then Preſident, gave it as his opinion, that the promiſe of a 
Spaniſh General in the King's name ought to be punctually kept; for otherwiſe no veſſel 
would ever ſurrender, ſince in ſuch junctures it was impoſſible for them to know whoſe 


authority the General had (o). 


The deciſion of the Council being thus in his favour, he 


was ſet at liberty and returned to England. We know nothing farther of the fortunes of 
Sir Richard Hawkins, excepting that he died in a very ſingular manner; for, as he 
attended the Privy -· Council on ſome particular occaſion, he was ſeized with an apoplec- 
tic fit, of which he expired in 1622 (). His book was at that time in the preſs, and pro- 


finiſhed ; ſince the Dedication to Charles Prince of Wales, afterwards King Charles 


the Firſt, was prefixed thereto by himſelf; from which it appears, that the unhappy iſſue 
of his voyage to the South-Seas, his long confinement, and the diſaſters which naturally 
attended it, brought him into great diſtreſs (q). This work of his was foon after publiſhed 
by a friend, and was received with that approbation which it ſo well deſerved [I]. 


[EH] He was at laft ſent to Seville.) Whatever 
conceit Sir Richard Hawkins might have of the un- 
luckineſs of his ſhip, he ſeems to have been not at all 
more fortunate in any other; for, as he very narrow ly 
eſcaped being killed at the Tercera's by an Engliſh 
cannon ſhot ; ſo in the river of Seville, he was in very 
, from a diſpute between two Spaniſh offi- 
cers about a point of honour (17). His Catholic Ma- 


Fieſty had ſent eight new ſhips under a General, who 


was a man of great quality, to fetch the galleons from 


thoſe iſlands ; and having paſſed the bar of St Lucar, 


the ſhips laden with treaſure were moored in the midit 


of the river, and their eſcorte, on the fide near the 


ſhore, in ſuch a manner, that one of the Admiral's ca- 
bles overlaid the only one the galleon, in which Cap- 
tain Hawkins came home, had left; by reaſon of 
which, the current of ebb and a freſh wind cauſed 
the Admiral's anchors to give way, which likewiſe 
brought up that of the galleon ; ſo that both ſhips be- 


to drive, and were in the utmoſt peril of running 
one of the other. In this untoward ſituation, the 


General ſtanding in his gallery, gave no orders at all, 
becauſe he judged it beneath him to veer out a cable 
firſt ; but the Captain of the galleon, who was a man 
of leſs ceremony, crying out, that upon his honour he 
had not another cable, that there were two millions of 
filver on board his veſſel, and that he proteſted againſt 
the General for any damage that might happen either 
to his Catholic Majeſty or to the a that great man 
was pleaſed to iſfue the neceſſary orders, by which both 
ſhips, though not without ſome difficulty, were pre- 
ſerved ; whereas, by weighing his anchor at firſt, all 
peril might have been prevented. What is ſtill more 
ſurprizing than this accident, our author aſſures us, the 
General was a very experienced officer, to which he 
attributes his condeſcending ſo far as he did; for if he 
had been a freſh-water Admiral, it is more than pro- 
bable, the deciding this point of honour had coſt the 
* Spain two millions in filver, and two fhips inte 
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The Obſervations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knight, 

in his Voyage into the South-Sea, Anno Dota. 1593. 
Lond. 1522. folio. 

The various particulars, which we have extracted 
from this venerable work, wiil give the reader ſome 
notion of the numerous matters of fact, that, from a 
laudable zeal for the honour of his country, and out of 
a generous benevolence to mankind, he preſerved from 
oblivion in that treatiſe (18). Thele citations will 
likewiſe ſhew his manner o, writiag aud his ſtile, 
which for thoſe times were elegant and perſpicuous 3 
in ours, probably, they will be thought to have con- 
tracted the ruſt of antiquity ; which if, as the critics 
allow, rather heightens the value of medals, as 1t is 
an evidence of their being genuine; it is not eaſy to 
diſcern why it ſhould leflca che value of hitory Bat 
be that as it will, we thought it our duty to erect the 
beſt monument we cou!d for a man of ſo much probity 
and publie ſpirit, of whom and of his father, a learned 
Antiquary of th-ir own country (19) has given a juſt 
ecoanium in this obſervation; That had lortune been 
a: propitious to them both, as their virtue, valour, and 
enowledge, were cini sen, they might have equalied 
the choiceſt worthie- of any age We might have 
h:d fill farther and better evidence of this from his 
own per, if he had been ſpared by Providence life and 


R N E. 
of his Obſervations ; in which he propoſcd to have 
ſhewn, what happered to him - ard bis companions 
duriog their ſtay in Peru and in the Terra Firma, 
which muſt have been very entertaining and inttruttve, 
as he was not only a very curious enquirer, but a per- 
fon alſo of great ſugacity and much general knowledge. 
He meant alſo to have related his adventures in the 
iſland of Tercera, and in the cities of Seville and Ma- 
drid ; ſo that we have good reaſon to believe the ſecond 
part would not have ben in any degree inferior to the 
firſt ; and like that, no doubt, would have ſupplied us 
with a multitude of intereſting particulars, which are 
not to be met with ejſewhere, and which, through the 
ſudden death of Sir Richard Hawkins, muſt remain in 
perpetual oblivion. This is a circumſtance fo diſa- 
grecabl. to all lovers o. true hiſtory and authentic in- 
formation, that there is reaſon to hope it will inſpire 
them wich a generous incluaiion to prevent, as far as 
in them lies, every misfortune of that kind, by encou- 
raging ſuch as have reaped no other profit, either from 
the troubles of an active life or a laborious purſuit of 
learning, than à ſuperior ſtuck of practical knowledge, 
to give it in time to the world, and not ſuffer a private 
ſhipwreck to become, as in this and in many other 


es has often fallen out, an irreparable loſs to the 
Public. | | 


leiſure to have written, as he integded, the ſecond part 
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HEARNE [Tromas], an indefatigable collector and editor of books and manu- 


ſcripts, was the ſon of George Hearne, Pariſh-Clerk of Wh:te- Waltham in Berkſhire, by 


Edith, daughter of Thomas Wiſe of Shotteſbrouke in the ſaid county. Hr was born at 
Little acld-grecn, iu tne above Pariſh, 1680. His father, beſide che employment of his 
cler k hp, k-pt a wricing-ſchool in the vicarage-houſe, being permitted by the miniſter ſo 
to do, and to hive there, on condition of his teaching ten boys annually, without any other 
reward, Flere he retained his ſon Thomas under his own tuition until he was thirteen 
years of age: win Francis Cherry of Shuiteſbrooke, Eiq; took him from thence under 


his patronage, and put him to the ftree-ſchool of Bray in Berks, in order to his attaining 


the Greek and Latin tongues. In th's place he diſtinguiſh:d himſelf by his ſobriety and 
extraordinary application, and made an anſwerable proficiency in letters; which was ſo 


agreeable to his generous benefactor, that he thereupon reſolved, in conformity with the 


advice of his dearcſt friend, the famous Mr Dodwell, to adopt the youth into his family, 
provide for him as his own. This he accordingly did, about Eaſter 1695. Mr 


9 
Cherry having thus taken him home, regarded him in the character of his child, and eve- 


ry day nurturec him in religion as well as claſſic learning; when at home hearing him 


read, and engaging Mr Dodwell, when he himſelf was abſent, to officiate as Pre 


tor: both, in their turns, explaining to him the diffi ulties that occurred in his exerciſes, 


and illuſtrating the ſubjrcts of them with uſeful and entertaining reflections. The pains of 


theſe benevolent inſtructors were not thrown away on their diſciple ; he grew apace in 
literature, and ſoon became acquainted with the Greck and Roman Hiſtorians. Mr 
Cherry was pleaſed with cultivating a genius ſo ſuſceptible of improvement, and determi- 
ned to beſtow on him an academical education. To this end he had him entered a Batler 


of Edmund- hall is Oxford, December the 4th, 1695, where he was matriculated the day 


following. Immediately after he returned to Mr Cherry's, from whence he went daily 


again to Bray ſchool, 'till Eaſter term, 1696, when this good man, in perſon, carried him to 
Oxford, and fully ſettled him at the aboveſaid Hall, with a proviſion of every thing requiſice 
to his maintenarice. That foundation was governed by Dr Mill, who had under him, as Vice- 
Prefident, White Kennet, afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, then one of the moſt eſteemed 
tutors in the univerſity, and at the ſame time Vicar of Shotte ſbrooke, to which cure he had 
been preſented by Mr Cherry. To the ſpecial overſight and tutelage of chis gentleman was 


our Thomas committed, and for Mr Cherry's ſake, their common patron, and for the 


lad's own, was he treated with all poſſible care, and with a parental tenderneſs. Hap- 
pily for him, both the head of his college and the deputy were votaries of Antiquity, and 
young Hearne had a natural and even violent propenſity that way. Somewhat of the kind 
was con{picuous in him whilſt a very boy: when he was obſerved to be continually plod- 
ding over the old turfuli of his own pariſh church- yard, almoſt as ſoon as he was maſter of 
the Engliſh alphabet (a). This diſpoſition, joined with his unwearied induſtry, rendered 
him a fovourite with zheſe his ſuperiors. Dr Mill was then about an Appendix to his 
Gicck Teſtament, and finding him to be well verſed in manuſcripts, he got him to exa- 
mine ſcveral he had occalion to make uſe of in that work. When he was of three years 
ſtanding, he went to Eaton, at this learned gentleman's requeſt, to collate a manuſcript of Ta- 
tian and Athenagoras belonging to that college. The copy of the variations he had noted, 
written by his own hand, is in the Bodleian library, and was uſed by Mr Worth in his edi- 
tion of Tatian, and by Mr De Chaire in that of Athenagoras, though neither of theſe edi- 
tors had candour enough to acknowledge the obligation. He was likewiſe very affiſtant 
to the celebrated Dr Grabe, then reſident in Edmund-hall, for whom he compared many 


manuſcripts, and made conſiderable collections. In Act term, 1699, he took the degree 
VOL. IV. No. CCXVI. 28 2 of 


(a) A Vindica- 
tion of thoſe who 
take the oath of 
allegiance. Print- 
ed in the year 

1731. Preface, 
Þ» 5» 
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to their ſollicitations. 


( Ibid. p. 12. 
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of Bachelor of Arts, and determined in the ſchools the Lent following. Being now qua- 
lified to enter on the ſacred function, his friends turned their thoughts towards a proviſion 
for him in that way. Dr Bray was then intruſted by the Biſhop of London with the care 
of providing Miſſionaries for our weſtern colonies in America ; he was deſirous. of engaging 
Mr Hearne to enter upon that apoſtolical office; and, through the mediation of White 
Kennet, made him very advantageous propoſals, if he would croſs the Atlantic Ocean. 
But the converting a miſerable crew of ſavages was not the moſt eligible employment in 
the opinion of Mr Hearne, He was fo pleaſed with Oxford, on account of the many va- 
luable acquaintance he had contracted there; ſo addicted to the ſtudy of Engliſh Antiqui- 
ties, for which hardly any place afforded equal opportunities; and ſo enamoured of that 
eneſtimable treaſure of literature which he enjoyed in it's Public Library, that he was deaf 
That noble repoſitory of erudition might be deemed his habitation, 
for he almoſt dwelt therein. It had the richeſt furniture in his eye, and what he could 
appropriate to his own uſe, without depriving or offending others. He was ſo noted for 
the length and _— of his viſits, that Dr Hudſon, ſoon after he was choſen Keeper 
thereof, took him for a Coadjutor ; having firſt aſked and obtained the conſent of the Cura- 
tors. In this ſtation he behaved, not only unexceptionably, but very much to the benefit 
of his truſt. In 1703, on the third of July, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (0). 
Upon the death of Mr Emanuel Pritchard, Janitor of the Public Library, that place was 
conferred on him. About this time, alſo, he was offered two chaplainſhips, ſucceſſively, 


of Corpus-Chriſti and All-Souls colleges, by the reſpective heads of thoſe houſes ; but, as 


(e) ibid. p · 13. 


(4) Ibid. p. 14. 
Leland. Collect. 
Vol. I. p. 56. 


(1) Preface to 
the Vind cation, 
c. p. 2. 


(2) Vindication 
of the Oath of 
Allegiance, p. I. 


() Ibid. p. 2. 


he could not hold either of them with the office of Janitor, which he was unwilling to re- 
linquiſh, he declined thoſe intended favours. In 1712, he became ſecond Library-Keeper 
of the Bodleian library, on the deceaſe of Mr Crabb. On the 19th of January, 1714-15, 


he was elected Archetypographus of the Univerſity, and Eſquire-B-adle of the Civil-Law 


(c). This we find him acknowledging to be an honour, which he took the firſt * oppor- 
« tunity of mentioning to the world, on purpoſe that his gratitude might be made known 
to poſterity. And notwithſtanding he was conſcious to himſelf, that the univerſity fa- 
yours were conferred on one who every way undeſerved them, in reſpect of learning and 
other requiſite qualifications ; yet ſtil] he had very good reaſon for accepting them, upon 
this account amongſt others, as they ſeaſonably aſſiſted and relieved one of their mem- 
bers, that had for many years led an obſcure and retired life, and was at that time 
© reduced to a neceſſitous condition, through the great expence he had been at in carrying 
on many public deſigns (4). This poſt he held, together with that of Under-Librarian, 
till the 8th of November following; but then finding they were not tenable together, he 


reſigned the beadleſhip, and, very ſoon after, the other place alſo, by reaſon of the oaths, 


which he could not conſcientiouſly comply with: though he had formerly endeavoured to 


perſwade others to a ſubmiſſion [A]. He continued a nonjuror to the 


[4] Endeavorred to perſuade others to a ſubmiſſion.) 
There is imputed to him, A Vindication of the Oath of 
Allegiance, &c. ſaid to be written in the twenty-ſecond 
year of his age (1) 3 whether merely for the declaring 
his ſentiments at that time in relation thereunto, or fer 
the reconciling his patron, Mr Cherry, to the taking 
of it, cannot be reſolved. In 1731 this was prin- 
ted, by an anonymous editor, who prefixed to it 
a preface, containing a fatirical account of the au- 
thor. The piece itſelf is ſo wretched a compoſi- 
tion, in all reſpects, as to be a real curioſity. It 
did not prevail on the gentleman to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed : he perſifted a ſteady Nonjuror to the end of 
his life. It is plain, however, that when Mr Hearne 
compiled it, he was of opinion, © a King might forfeit 
the allegiance of his ſubjects, when he broke his oath 


by tyrannizing upon, and depriving them of their 


© Liberties ; and that, in ſuch a caſe, the common 


good of the nation required either his depoſition, or, 


* at leaſt, that a reſtraint ſhould be put on him ſome 


other way: thoſe who had ſworn to him being now 
_ © diſcharged from their obligation.” 


Mr Cherry, he had ſhewn, in a former letter, by a de- 
tail of the occurrences between King Henry the VIth 
and Edward the IVth (2). But underſtanding, what 
he then offered had not the expected effect, he preſum- 
ed, in this, to proſecute the ſame thing farther, by 

iving an hiſtorical account of what ye in relation to 
Maud the Empreſs, and Stephen Earl of Blois, as to 
the fitting on the throne ; and ſhewing, That thoſe 
« who took an oath to Stephen, as to their ſovereign 
* Lord, notwithſtanding they had before ſworne alle- 
* giance to her the Empreſſe, thought themſelves, yea 
even were, looſed from their obligation to her, be- 
* cauſe the common good of the nation ſo required it(3). 
bat the common good did require a ſubmiſſion to 
Stephen, none can deny, if they confider, Firſt, That 
Maud was then in France, when Stephen was in 
England, and that thereby opportunity was offered 


This, he tells 


laſt, much at the 
expence 


to Stephen of doing an extraordinary miſchief to the 
* land, provided he were not received; and that more 
* eſpecially, becauſe his brother was (as ſaid) Biſhop of 
« Wincheſter. Secondly, If they conſider that the 
* priviledges of the Clergy had been infringed ; and 
* therefore that they required ſuch a Sovereign as would 
© maintain them to the utmoſt of his abilities ; as Ste- 
« phen promiſed, and did in a great meaſure perform 
© (4). To inforce theſe weighty reaſons (as he un- 
doubted thought them) Mr Hearne adds, * Not one of 
© our Nonjurors can be fo bold as to affirm, that the 
whole nation was ſo wicked in thoſe days as to perjure 


(4) Ibid. p. 23. 


* themſelves, without any reſpect to the reaſonableneſs of 


* what they did. For certain it is, that they knew very 
well that the prime end of an oath is to be preferred to 
one which is inferior. The prime end of an oath is 
| The good of the perſons concerned in it; and the infe- 
rior one, The aſcertaining ſomething to him to whons 
performed. Therefore whatſoever the intention of the 
perſons was, how ſtrict ſoever the expreſſions may be, 
if the keeping the oath be really inc onfiſtent with the 
welfare of a people, in ſubverting the fundamental 
laws which ſupport it, I do not fee how ſuch an oath 
continues to oblige: For, there is no relation of man- 
kind one to another, but there is ſome good, antecedent, 


in to each other. Sothat, fince the common good of 
the nation, namely, the preſervation of it's rights and 
priviledges, &c. required a ſubmiſſion to Stephen, the 
nobles, &c. might really think themſelves, yea and 
even were, ſolved from their antecedent oaths to the 


Empreſs (5). But farther yet, The common good of (5) Idem, p. 24+ 


the nation was ſo much reſpected in this ſubmiſſion to 
Stephen, that his wearing the Crown during his life, 
and then the reverſion of it to Henry the Second, 
was confirmed by Parliament: which will in ſome 
* meaſure confutg thoſe, who affirm the Parliament hath 
* nothing to do in matters of this nature (6). 
not tire the reader with any more quotations, 2 
[ 


. 
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o 
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o 
« evhich is the juſt meaſure of that obligation they fland 
6 
c 
0 
0 


I will (6) idem, p. 25. 
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expence of bis worldly intereſt; for, on that ſcore, he rejected ſome preferments, that would 


have been of conſiderable emolument, and very agreeable to his inclinations (e). He died 


in the Eaſt at Oxford ; where there is a tomb erected over his remains, with an inſcription 2 


thereon of his own compoſing, wherein he ſtiles himſelf Maſter of Arts, 


and preſerved antiquities; to which character he has ſubjoined two paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament, viz. Deut. xxxii. 7. and Job viii. 8, 9, 10. He had with great parſimony man 


ſaved about thirteen hundred pounds in caſh, which his relations, who were poor, found | 
among the books and papers in his chamber, after his death. A liſt of the books he pub- William Bedford. 


liſhed (for he was rather an editor than an author) may be acceptable to the curious. We 
ſhall enumerate them as bricfly as poſſible [B]. 


there are in the book, from which the foregoing are 
taken, ſome other paſſages, that evidently prove Mr 
Hearne to have been, at the time he wrote it, firmly 
of opinion, that it was the duty of the people of Eng- 
land to (wear and bear true allegiance to thoſe who 
were placed on the Britiſh throne after the expulſion of 
James the Second. 

[B] We ball enumerate them as brief) as poſſible } 
They are I. Reliquiz Bodleianz : or ſome genuine Re- 
mains of Sir Thomas Bodley, &c. London, 1703, in 
8vo, II. Plinii Epiſtolæ & Panegyricus, Ic. Oxford, 
1703. in 8vo. III. Futropii Breviarium Hiſtoriæ Ro- 
mane, &c. Oxford, 1703, in 810. IV. Ductor Hi- 


ſtoricus: 4 fort Syſtem of, or an Introduction to, the 


Study of Univerſal Hiftory, 2 vols 8vo. They did not 
come out together ; a ſecond edition of the firſt was 
publiſhed at London, 1705. It was printed again in 
1714 and 1724, without the author's knowledge. The 


ſecond volume came out at Oxford, 1704, and was 


printed three times afterwards at London. Mr Hearne 
was not ſolely concerned in this work. Some of the 
parts of it (viz. the two firſt books in the 2d, 3d, and 
4th editions) were written by another hand; ſo was the 
preface. V. M. Juniani Juſtini Hiſtoriarum ex Trogo 
Pompeio Libri XLIV. Oxford, 1705, in 8vo. VI. 
Titi Livii Patavini Hieriarum ab urbe condita Libri 


o ſuperſunt, &c. Oxford, 1708, in fix volumes, 8vo. 
VI 


I. 4 Letter, containing an Account of ſame Antiqui- 
ties between Windſor and Oxford, fc. Printed in 
1708, in the Monthly Miſceilany, or Memoirs for the 
Curious ; and re-printed at the end of the fifth volume 
of Leland's Itinerary. VIII. The Life of Alfred the 
Great by Sir John Spelman. Publiſhed from the origi- 
na MS. in the Bodletan Library, &c. Oxford, 1710, 
in 8vo. IX. The Itinerary of Fohn Leland the Anti- 
guary, intermixed with divers curious diſcourſes, wwrit- 
ten by the editor and others. In IX Falumes, $870. 
Oxford, 1710, 1711, 1712. As there were but 108 
copies of this edition printed off on ordinary paper, 
and 12 on a finer, it ſoon became very ſcarce; and fold, 
at length, for a guinea a volume, though ſmall ones. 
A new edition was printed at Oxford in 1744 and 1745. 
X. Hemrici Dodwelli de Parma Equeſtri Woodwardiana 
Diſſertatio, &c. Oxford, 1713, in 8vo. XI. Jo- 
hannis Lelandi Antiquarii de Rebus Britannicis Collecta- 
nea, Oxford, 1715, in fix volumes, 8vo. XII. 47a 
Apoſtolorum Greeo-Latine, literis majuſculis. E codice 
Laudiano in Biblioathecs Bodleiana adſervato, c. 
Oxford, 1715, in 8vo. XIII. Joannis Roffi Antiguarii 


Mar æuicenſis Hiſtoria Regum Anglia. E codice MS. in 


Bibliotheca Bodleiana, c. Oxford, 1716, in 8vo. 
It was printed again at the ſame place. with the ſe- 
cond edition of Leland's Itinerary, and now goes along 


with that work. XIV. Titi Livii Foro- Fulienfis Vita 


Henrici guinti, * Angliææ. Accedit Sylloge Epiftola- 
rum a variis Angliæ Principibus Scriptarum. Oxford, 
1715, in 8vo. XV. Aluredi Beverlacenſis Annales, 
Ave biſtoria de geftis Regum Britanniæ, Libris IA. &c. 
Oxford, 1716, in 8vo. XVI. Gulielmi Roperi vita D. 
Thome Mori Equitis aurati, lingua Anglicand contexta, 
ec. Oxford, 1716, in 8vo. XVII. Gulie/ni Camdeni 
Aunales Rerum Anglicarum & Hibernicarum regnante 
Elizabetha. Tribus Voluminibus comprebenſi, c. Ox- 
ford, 1717, in 8 vo. XVIII. Gulie/mi Neubrigenfis 
Hiftoria five chronica rerum Anglicarum, libris quinque, 
fc. Oxford, 1719, in 8vo. XIX. Thome Sprotti 
Chronica, &fc. Oxford, 1719, in 8vo. XX. 4 Col- 


lection of curious Diſcourſes, written by eminent Anti- 


quaries upon ſeveral Heads in our Engliſh Antiquities, 


Oxford, 1720, in 8vo. XXI. Textus Roffenſis, &c. 
Oxford, 1720, in 6vo. XXII. Roberti de Aveſbury 


Hiſtoria de mifabilibus geſtis Edvuardi tertii, &c. Ox- 

ford, 1720, in 8vo. XXIII. Tohannes de Fordun 

Scotichronicon genuinum, una cum ejuſdem ſupptemento 
. 0 


ac continuatione. Oxford, 1722, in 8vo. XXIV. The 
Hiflory and Antiquities of Glaſtonbury, &c. Oxford, 
1722, in 8vo. XXV. Hemingi Chartularium Eceleſiæ 
2 Sc. Oxford, 1723, in 8 vo. XXVI. 
Robert of Gloucefler's Chronicle, c. two volumes. 
Oxford, 1724, in 8vo. XXVII. Peter Langtof?'s 
Chronicle (as illuſtrated and improved by Robert of 
Brune) from the Death of Cadwalader to the End of 
K. Edward the Fir: Reign, Se. Two volumes, 8vo. 
Oxford, 1725. XXVIII. Johannes, Confratris &f 
Monachi Glaflonienfis, Chronica, five Hiftoria de Rebus 
Glaſftonienfibus, Ic. Oxford, 17 26, in 8vo. XXIX. 
Adami de Domerham Hiſtoriæ de Rebus geftis Glaſtonien- 
fibus, Cc. Two volumes in 8 vo. Oxford, 1727. 
XXX ſbemæ de Elmbam Vita & Geſta Henrici quinti, 
Arg lorum Regis, &c. Oxford, 1727, in 8vo. XXXI. 
Liber niger Scaccarii, &c. Two volumes, in 8 vo. 
Oxford, 1728. XXXII. Hiftoria Vite & Regni 
Richardi II. Angliz Regis, a Monacho quodam de Eve- 
ſham conſignata, &c. Oxford, 1729, in 8vo. XXXIII. 
Joannis de Trokelowe Annales Edwardi II. &c. Oxford, 
1729, in 8vo. XXXIV. Thome Caii (Collegii Uni- 
verfitatis regnante Elixabetbã magiſtri ) Vindiciæ Au- 


 tiguitatis Academia Oxonienfis, Se. Two volumes, 


in 8vo. Oxford, 1730. XXXV. Valteri Heming- 
Forde, Canonici de Gifſeburne, Hiſtoria de rebus geftis 
Edvardi I. Edvardi II. & Eqdvardi III, &c. Iwo 
volumes in 8vo. Oxford, 1731. XXXVI. Duo Rerum 
Anglicarum Scriptores weteres, vix Thomas Otterbourns 
& Johannes Withamftede, ab origine gentis Britannice 
»/que ad Edvardum IV, &. Two volumes, in 8vo. 
Oxford, 1733. XXXVII. Chronicon five Annales 
Prioratus de Dunſtable, una cum excerptis e chartulario 
ejuſdem Prioratus, &c. Oxford, 1733, in 8vo. 
XXXVIIT. Benedictus, Abbas Petroburgenſis, de Vita 
geſtis Henrici II. Ricardi I, &. Two volumes, 
in 8vo. Oxford, 1735. Beſides the foregoing, we 
may aſcribe to Mr Hearne that letter, whereof ſome- 
what is ſaid in note [A], the title of which is, 4 Yiz- 
dication of thoſe who take the Oath of Allegiance to his 
preſent Maj eſtiy from prejudice, injuſtice, and diſloyalty, 
charged upon them by ſuch as are againſt it. Wherein is 
evidently ſhewed, that the common Good of a Nation is 
what is primarily and principally reſpected in an Oath, 
and therefore when the Oath is inconfiftent with that, the 
perſons who have taken it are abſolved from it. This 
epiſtle is addreſſed to Mr Cherry; from whom it came 
(with many other MSS.) expreſ-ly by will to the Bodle- 
ian Library. It is dated from Edmund Hall in Oxford, 
June 11, 1700, though not publiſhed till 1731, when it 


was ſurreptitiouſly printed Mr Hearne made the index to 


Sir Roger L' Eſtrange's Tranſlation of Joſephus into En 
lib, London, 1702, in folio: three indexes to prall 
Hieroſolymitani Opera, Oxford, 1703, in folio: an in- 
dex to the four parts of Dr Edward: Preſervative 
againſt Sociniani/ſm, Oxford, 1704, in 4to : and that 
to the Lord Clarendon's Hiftory of the Rebellion, Oxford, 
1704, in folio. He defigned to have alſo printed, 
from an ancient MS. in the Harieyan Library, Voan- 
nis Beveri, Monachi Weftmonaſlerienfis, Chronicon a 
Bruti primi Regis introitu in hanc Inſulam uſque ad an- 
num Domini 1306. To which was to be added from an 
old MS. in the ſame library, Joannis Merylinch, Mo- 
nachi Glaſtonienfis, Rerum (in Anglia ſpeciatim ac 
Hibernia ) ſub novem primis annis Toannis XX 1] di Pon- 
tificis Romani, geflarum, Deſcriptio. In two volumes, 
8yo, But death defeated this intention. Mr Hearne 
was an editor of a very peculiar caſt. He ſcarcely ever 
publiſhed an old writer, without intermixing with, or 
adding to, him, a parcel of yon which had little 
relation, or perhaps none at all, to the principal ſub- 
jet. Theſe odd farragoes are generally introduced by 
long and elaborate prefaces, ſome in Latin, others in 
Engliſh, as miſcellaneous as their following collections: 

an 
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(e) Theſe cir- 
on the tenth of June, 1735, aged fifty-five years, and was buried in the yard of St Peter's warranted by 


who ſtudied by bimſelf, and 
with his other 
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(a) Hall's Chro- 
nicle, p. 203. 
Stowe's Annals, 
p. 421. 


6) Vir at. de 
Com Saſop. 
1624, per Ro- 
d- rt. Tre(well & 
Aueuſt Vincent, 
in Offic. Armor. 


p. 270. 
(e) Ibid. 


(4) Dugdale's 
F1ronage, Vol. 
II. p- 26 I, 


(e) Inſcript. Tu- 
muli apud Welſn- 
poole. 


V Clarendon's 
Hiſtery of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 


VI. p. 514. 


(;) E Coll e- 
tione Thom. 
Meller, penes 
Arthur Collins, 
Arm. 


(1) Ruſbworth's 
Collections, Vol. 
I. p · 308. 


(2) Lloyd's Loyal 
Martyrs, p. 645- 
W hitlocke's Me- 
morials, p. 6. 


(4) Ruſhworth's 
Coileftions, Vol. 
II. Part ii. p. 


1144. 
Lloyd's Loyal 
Martyrs, p. 645 


(4) Ruſhworth's 
Collections, Vol. 
II. Part ii. p · 
1112. 

Hifory of the 
Rel llion, Vol. 


1. p · 133. 


(5) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p. 
3+ 


(6) C'arendon's 
Hifory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
I. p. 139. 
Whidock's Me- 
morials, p. 34- 


an account is therein uſua!ly given of the author ſet 
forth 3 where he was found, or how Mr Fearne came by 
him: with a variety of incidental matters, ſuch as came 
into his head while his pen was a-going The capri- 
ciouſneſs of the man's genius, and the oddity of his taſte, 


are in all this ſufficiently cor{pic1ous ; however, though 


agrecable entertainment. 


HERBERT ſ[Axrrnuva), afterwards created Baron of Torbay, and Earl of Tor- 
rington; a very gallant ſeaman, and for ſome time in the direction of the Admiralty in the 
reign of King Willicm. He was very nobly delcended, as may be perceived from the 
foliowing ſuccin& account of his genealogy. Sir Richard Herbert, biocher to William 
Earl of Pembrove, remarkable for his ſtature and ſtiength, in which he excelled moſt men 
of that age, being dik en priloner at the battle of Danct- Mode, with the Earl his brother, 
by the adherents of the Duke of Clarence and Earl of Warwick, then in rebellion agaiaſt 
Edward the Fourth, was, with his ſaid brother, beheaded in the eighth year of that mo- 
narch's reign (a). This noble perſon, by Margaret, daughter to Thomas ap Griffith ap 
Nicholas, had iſſue three ſons ; Sir William Herbert of Colebrooke, Knight; Richard 
Herbert of the Caſtle of Montgomery, Eſq; aud Thomas Herbert of St Pere (5). Sir 
Richard Herbert, the ſecond fon, had iſſue, by Anne his wife, daughter to Sir David ap 
Ennion ap Leuciling Vaughan, Edward Herbert Eq, who eſpouſcd Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward Price of Newton, Eſq; by whom he had thre: tons and five daughters (c). 
His eldeſt fon, Richard, was the father of Edward, the firſt Baron of Chirbury (4). 


Matthew, the ſrcond fon, was the anceſtor of the preſent Earl of Powis (e); and Charles 


Herbert of Aſton, in the county of Montgomery. Eq; was the father of Ed ward, at- 
terwards Sir Edward Herbert of London, Knight; tirit Sollicicor, then Attorney Gene- 
ral, to King Charles the Firſt, and after warus intruſted with the Great Scal of England, 
by the title of Lord-Keeper at Paris, by King Charles the Second, when in exile z and 
held the title, though not the Seals, to the tiine of b's denile in 1657 (f) [A]. This 
Sir Edward Herbert, by Margaret his witc, leit itjue three ſons. Arthur, of whom we 
are to treat; Edward and Charles (g). Arthur tne cluclt, though he had a ſmall eſtate, 


his compoſitions are ſo irregular, there is a kind of rea - 
ders, to whom they will, notwithitanding, afford an 
1 


[4] To the time of his dereaſe in 1657.] There has 
been hitherto ſo li tle notice taker, of this gentleman, 
though he made ſo great a figure in his life, and had 
the honour to bear at his death the title of Lord- Keeper 
of the Great Seal, that we have choſen to preſerve ſome 
circumilanccs relating to him in a note, to avoid the 
imputation of having treated kim with like neglect. 
He was very eminent in his profeſſion, as a Lawyer, 
when King Charles the Firſt aſcended the throne ; and 
being choſen a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
ſhewed himſelf a great advocate for the liberty of the 
people, as well as againſt the enormous power of the 
Duke of Buckingham; who, by monopolizing the roy al 
favour, ic groſſing many great offices in his own hands, 
and making all who refuted to concur in ſupporting his 


power, feel the weight of his diſpleaſure, rendered go- 


vernment diſtaſteful to the ſabject, and made thoſe, 
who with reaſon had no kindneſs for him, inad vertent- 
ly enemies to their Prince. On theſe principles, in 
the year 1626, he managed the three firſt articles of 
the impeachment (1) againſt the ſzid Duke, on the 
behalf of the Houſe of Common, and continued in tae 
ſame courſe during the two next years (2), till the de- 
ceaſe of Zuckingham; but then believing that matters 
were carried tou far, he altered his conduct, and in 
proceſs of time became Sollicitor General, and had a 
good intereſt at Court (3). In the Parliament that aſ- 
ſembled April 13, 1540, he fat for the borough of 
Old Sarum in the county of Wilis; and, as the Noble 
Hiſtorian obſerve-, vindicated his maſter's meaſures 
with great force of reaſoning and much eloquence of 
ſpeech ; for, as he obſerves, no man ſpoke wiih greater 
addreſs (4). But it ſeems he was impoſed upon by Sir 
Henry Vane, then Secretary of State and Treaſurer of 
the Ho:ſhoid, who demanded twelve ſubſidies in the 
name of the Crown, as an equivalent for ſhip- money; 
and at the ſame time declared, that the King would 
not permit any alteration in the matter or in the man- 
ner of the grant, which occaſiored the diſſolution of 
that Parliament on the 5th of May (5). This is com- 
monly aſcribed to malice in Sir Henry Vane, but it is 
fit that point ſhould be explained. Several members 
knowing that this Parliament was called by the advice 
and in:crpoſition of the Earl of Strafford, had men- 
tioned him with great reſpect; ſo that the Secretary ſaw 
if any good came of this aſſembly, it wo.ld be aſcri- 
bed to tae Ear! ; which, being that Earl's enemy, he was 
inclized to prevent (6). On the meeting of the Long- 
Parliament, the Sollicitor grew weary of his employ- 
ment, from an apprehenſion of the ſtorms with which 
he muſt have been continual!» ſurrounded in the Tlouſe 


Pleas. 


of Commous, and therefore very willingly accepted of 


the poi. of A:torney-General, on the pro notion of Sir 
John Banks to the ſeat of Chief J:ſtice of the Common 
In order to underſtand this, we muſt remem- 
ber, that 1a thoſe days, though the Sollicitor was per- 
mitted to fit in the Houle of Commons, yet the Attor- 
ney-General was not, as having a writ to aſſiſt, and a 
ſeat aſſigned him, in the Houſe of Lords (7). However 
right his policy might be, Sir Edward Herbert quickly 
found, that, in times of general confuſion, there is no 
ſuch thing as a place of ſafety. The King commanded 
him, in virtue of his office, to accuſe the Lord Kim- 
bolton (8), and five other members of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the Hoſe of Lords of high-treaſon ; 
which he did: 2nd though the King by letter took the 
Whole of this upon himſelf, and declared that his At- 
torney only obeyed his orders, and did not either ad- 
viſe the accuſation, or frame the articles on which it 
was founded, yet the Houſe of Commons impeached 
him; and though he defended (9) himſelf fo ably, as 
to eſcape ail the votes of cenſure that were propoſed by 
the popular party againſt him, and ſo ſeemed upon the 
whole to be acquitted (10), yet the Houſe thought fit 
afterwards ſo far to gratify the reſentment of the Com- 
motie, as to paſs a kind of ſentence upon him, that 
diſabled him from holding any other office than that 
which he pofſ. fled, and likewiſe committed him to the 
Fleet (11). He continued to adhere ſteadily to his 
maſter under all his misfortunes, for which the Par- 
liament put him into the liſt of thoſe who were to ex- 
pect no mercy, in the very laſt treaty they had with 
the King (12). After his Majeſty's deceaſe he retired 
abroad, and attached himſelf particularly to the Duke 
of York, who had a very high value and efteem for 
him, which naturally induced him to have a great re- 
guard and a fincere affection for his family. On the 
demiſe of Sir Richard Lane, King Charlies the Second 
delivered the Great Seal to bim at Paris, with the title 
of Lord-Keeper (13) But his Lordſbip having the 
misſortune to differ with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who ſtood very high in the King's favour, his 
Majeſly reſumed the Seal into his own keeping, though 
Sir Edward Herbert retained the title to the time of 
his death (14), as we have ſaid in the text; in which 
we have been the more particular, becauſe, though 
we dra, theſe facts from the work of the Noble Hiſto- 
rian himſelf, yet it ſo fell out, that after the Reſtora- 
tion, his name is entirely omitted in the liſts of Chan- 
cellors and Reepgys, for which it is not very ealy to 
aſſigu a reaſon. 


[B] To 


entered 


(7) Dugdale*s 
Chron. Series, 
p. 111. 

C are ndon's Hi - 
ſtory of the Re- 
bellion, Vol. & 
Pp. 210. 


(8) Kennet's 
Hiſtory of Eng» 
land. Vol. III. 
Pp. 122. 


(9) Ruſhworth's 
Collect ions, Vol. 
I. Part ili. 9 
490. 


(10) Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 


I. p. 434. 


(11) Ruſh- 
worth's Col/ec- 
tions, Vol. I. 
Part lii. p. 493» 


(12) Walker's 
Hiſtory of the 
Treaty in the 

Iſle of Wight, 
p. 18. 


(13) Clarendon's 
Hiſt, ry of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
III. p. 514. 


(14) Sir Richard 
Greenvile's De- 
fence againſt all 
aſperſions of ma- 
lignant perſons, 
p- 11. 
Clarendon's Hi- 
ſtory of the Re- 
bellion, Vol. III. 


p. 517, 518. 


entered into the ſea · ſervice; in which he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, that in 
the firſt Dutch war after the Reſtoration, he was, though a very young man, promoted 
to the command of a ſhip by his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York ; and; among other 
inſtances of remarkable bravery, there is ſtill remaining a diſtinct account of his fighting a 
Dutch ſhip in the bay of Cadiz, which did equal honour to himſelf and the Engliſh navy 

b) [B.. 
Jo's mg Oo Rear-Admiral Kempthorne was failed with his ſquadron for the Streights 
mouth, where he took care to join him with a ſmall fleet of ſixteen or ſeventeen merchant- 
men under his convoy, in order to proceed with the Rear- Admiral to England. They 
met with nothing extraordinary in their paſſage till about the middle of the month of 
May, when being off the iſland of Portland, the Pembroke ran foul of the Fairfax in the 
night, and ſunk at once; but Captain Herbert and moſt of his crew were happily ſaved; 
there being none loſt in the veſſel but a few ſick men, who were not able to help them- 
ſelves, and whom the ſuddenneſs of the accident, and the confuſion every body was in, 
hindered being aſſiſted by others (i). After this narrow eſcape, Captain Herbert went on 
board one of the ſhips of the ſame ſquadron, and arrived ſafely at Portſmouth. It was not 
long before he had another ſhip given him; and, both in that and in the ſ-cond Dutch war, 


he behaved upon all occaſions with great ſpirit and reſolution, receiving ſeveral wounds, and, 


as we ſhall ſee in due time, loſing the ſight of one of his eyes in his country's ſervice ; all 


1 
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He continued, from this time, in the Streights for about ſix weeks, till he had 25575 * 
note . 


(i Monthly In- 
telligence, foreign 
and donleſtie, 


May, 1667. 


which conſidered, it muſt ſeem very ſtrange, that when he fell afterwards under misfor- 


tunes, his courage ſhould be diſputed (c). In one of the laſt ſea fights in the ſecond Dutch 


war, he had the command of the Cambridge, a third rate, in which Sir Fretchville Hollis ou 


had been killed in the battle of Solebay; and as Captain Herbert ſucceeded in his com- 
mand, he was very near ſucceeding alſo to the ſame diſaſter; being deſperately wounded 
in the action, and his ſhip ſo diſabled, that together with the Reſolution, which was in 
as bad a condition, ſhe was by Prince Rupert ſent home to refit (/). In the year 1674, 
Captain Herbert having then alſo the command of the Cambridge, came up with fix fail 
of French ſhips near the Neſs ; two of theſe were of fifty guns, one a frigate of twenty-ſix 
guns, and three fire-ſhips. As they did not lower their topſails, our gallant officer fired at 
them ; on which the French, being to windward, came nearer. 
the Cambridge, to know why they did not ftrike ; to which he received for anſwer, that 
they would ſtrike to nobody. Captain Herbert, thereupon, fired a ſingle gun, and then 


a broadſide ; which they anſwered with another; and, having the wind, bore away. At 


 litary ſtores to Tangier, then in our hands, as alſo a ſquadron to curb the inſole 


(15) Remarka- 


dle paſſages in the 


Life of Lord 
Torrington. 


his return, Captain Herbert informed King Charles the Second of this inſult offered 
to his Flag; for which his Majeſty demanded ſatisfaction from Lewis XIV. who imme- 
diately ſent over the Commodore, Captain Pannetier, to aſk the King's pardon (m) in 
very ſubmiſſive terms; which he did, and ſo the matter ended. In 1678 he ſerved in 
the Mediterranean, having the command of the Rupert, a third rate; having with him 


The Captain called from 5 


(#) Annals of the 
verſe, p. 
1 377» 


(1) Account of 
the Proceedings 
of his Majefty's 
Fleet, under the 
command of 
Prince Rupert, 

5 4+ 
An Impartial 
Account of ſome 
rema: kable paſſa- 
tes in the Liſe of 
Arthur Earl of 
Torrington, &c, 
169 t. 40. 


(m) Annals of 
the Univerſe, 
Pe 332· 


the Mary, a third rate alſo, commanded by Sir Roger Strickland ; and on the third of 
April came up with an Algerine ſhip, pierced for fifty-four, but actually carrying forty 


guns and five hundred men. The Rupert, being a prime ſailor, reached her firſt and enga- 


her; but being commanded by an old Turk, he behaved very gallantly, and did not 


urrender 'till Sir Roger Strickland came up, having loſt three hundred men, and, before he 
ſtruck, threw all his arms overboard. In the Rupert, all the officers, to the Boatſwain's 
mate, with nineteen private men, were killed ; Captain Herbert and forty more wounded, 
the Captain, more eſpecially, by the blowing up of ſome cartridges in his face; and here, 


perhaps, it was that he loſt his eye; however, the prize was carried into Cadiz (n). On («) Ibid. p. 377- 
his return home, he was very graciouſly received by the King his maſter; and as a reward 

for his ſervices, was appointed Rear- Admiral of the Blue (o); being at this time conſidered (. 1 
as a perſon as likely to riſe as any in the royal navy. An occaſion ſoon after offered, which — Pepys 
fully juſtificd this opinion; for it being found neceſſary to ſend a ſupply of troops and mi- Pape = 


LB] To himſelf and the Engliſh nation.) The rea- 
der will find a very plain and artleſs account of this 
matter, in the following letter, dated from Cadiz, in 
March 1667 (15). * Captain Herbert in the Pem- 
* broke is now in this port, being newly returned from 
© a freſh diſpute with a Zealand man of war, of thirty- 
four guns, and one hundred and eighty men, with 
whom he fought ſome days before in ſight of that 
bay, from two in the afternoon, till the night put an 
end to that day's work. All that night the Pem- 

© broke frigate carrying out a light for the Zealander, 
© and the next morning being to the windward, fired 
a gun, and bore up to re- engage her; but the Zea- 
© lander being the nimbler ſailor, bore away once or 
twice before the wind, declining any farther diſpute, 
* which the frigate perceiving, and fearing to be put 
* to leeward of the port, by a fruitleſs purſuit, the 
* wind then blowing a ſtrong Levant, came again for 
* the bay, which the Zealander wanted not the confi- 
* dence to boaſt of as a mark of his victory. Since 


« this, the frigate being put a-ſhore to waſh and tallow, 
VOL. IV. No. 1 


nce of the 
Algerines, 


* the Zealander made ſeveral challenges, but went out 
. — to ſea before the frigate could get ready. 
© Yeſterday morning the Zealander coming in, the fri- 
gate being ready went out to meet him, and 

* five times upon him within piſtol-ſhot, until the 
* Zealander, finding the ſervice too hot, bore in for 
* the bay, purſued for a long time by the frigate, which 
* being unable to overtake him, fired her chaſe-gun 
and ftood out again to ſea, the Zealander anſwering 
her challenge with a friendly ſalute of three guns to 


* leeward, but yet thought it convenient to put into 


* the bay, where he triumphantly fired all his guns, 
* leaving the Pembroke at ſea in vain attending him 
* "till the next morning. The captain of the Zea- 
© lander afterwards came a-ſhore, endeavouring to 

* ſuade the people that his main-maſt was di 

and that he wanted ſhot for his guns. In this diſ- 
; you the frigate had ſeven men killed, and five hort, 
* bu 


t none mortally, and her fore-maſt ſomewhat diſ- 


* abled, but will ſpeedily be refitted and made ſer- 
« viceable." 


29 A [C] Equally 
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Naval Hiſtory, 
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I An Impar- 
tial Account of 
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(r) From Secre- 
tary Pepys's Pa- 
pers. 55 
(s) The Laws, 
Ordinances, and 
Inſti · utions, of 
the Admiralty of 
Great-Britain, 
Vol. II. p. 367. 


(e) Sir John 
Rereſby's Me- 
moirs, p · 241. 
Sandford's Hiſto- 
ry of the Coro- 
nation of King 


(«) Sir John 
Rereiſby's Me- 
moirs, p. 241. 


(w) An Impar- 
tial Account of 
ſome remarkable 
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of his own tices, 


Val. I. p · 671, 


Sir John Rereſ- 
by's Memoirs, 
p. 241, 


(16) Corps Di- 
plomatique, Vol. 
VII. Part ii. p · 
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H E R B E R F. 
Algerines, who, notwithſtanding the treaties that had been concluded but a few years 
re, began again to diſturb our commerce (p), it was reſolved that the command of 
this armament ſhould be given to Admiral Herbert, who was accordingly inſtructed to 
contribute as much as poſſible to the raiſing the ſiege of Tangier; and when that was done, 
to uſe his beſt endeavours to bring the Algerines to a ſubmiſſion, and to à new treaty, 
upon better and more explicit terms, than thoſe contained in that they-had lately broken, 
which they pretended to explain in ſuch a manner as to juſtify their piracies. In 1682, Rear- 
Admiral Herbert failed into the Mediterranean, with a ſtrong ſquadron, and a conſiderable 
number of tenders and ſtore-ſhips, which arrived very fafe under his convoy at Tangier, He 
found that fortreſs not a little ſtraitened by the Moors, by whom it was ſo cloſcly blocked up, 
that nothing could enter it by land. Admiral Herbert not only relieved the garriſon, 
the feaſonable ſupply that he brought of proviſions and military ſtores; but reſolved alſo to 
reſtore his countrymen to liberty as well as plenty, by compelling the enemy to raiſe the 
blockade. He landed, with this view, as many ſeamen out of the fleet as he could poſſi- 
bly ſpare ; formed them into a battalion ; and, by attack ing the Moors on one fide, while 
the garriſon made a briſk ſally, and drove them from moſt of their poſts on the other, 
obliged them to leave the neighbourhood of the place, and to retire further within land. 
He executed the other part of his charge, with reſpect to the Algerines, with equal ſpirit 
and ſucceſs; deftroyed ſome of their ſhips, and difpoſed things in ſuch a manner, to di- 
ſturb and diſtreſs that ſtate by ſea, as obliged the Dry to ſummon a divan, in which it 
was reſolved to enter into an immediate negotiation with the Engliſh Admiral (). The 
terms were very ſpeedily ſettled, without any of thoſe ambiguities, which left them pre- 
tences for breaking their treaties when they pleaſed ; and the buſineſs of his expedition 
being happily over, he returned home fafe, with the ſquadron under his command, to- 
wards the latter end of the fame year, and had the pleaſure to find his conduct as an officer 
and negotiator equally approved [C]. As a reward of theſe ſervices, he was promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral (r); and, as a till ſtronger proof of the confidence repoſed in 
him by his royal maſter, we find his name inferted in the commiſſion, granted April 17, 
1684 (5), for executing the office of Lord High- Admiral ; viz Daniel Earl of Notting- 
ham; Sir Humphry Winch, Baronet; Sir Thomas Meeres, Knight; Sir Edward Hales, 
Baronet ; Henry Saville, Eſq; Sir John Chichelcy, Knight; Arthur Herbert, Eſq; John 
Lord Vaughan. On the King's demife, when great changes were expected, and many 
of the firſt people at Court and of the nation were diffiijent as to their condition, and ap- 
prehenſive of what might follow, he was not difturbed with theſe fears. The favours he 
had received from the Duke of York, gave him room to expect farther preferments, upon 
the acceſſion of that prince to the throne z nor was he deceived in his expectations, ſince, 
in the beginning of the new reign, he was made Vice-Admiral of England and Maſter 
of the Robes (2), there being at that time no man of his rank, who was more heartily at- 
tached either to the government or to the perſon of that prince. But when the ſcheme 
for repealing the teſt-aft came under confideration, and King James thought fir to cloſer 
ſach of his officers in the army and fleet as had ſeats in the Houfe of Commons, it quickly 
appeared that Vice-Admiral Herbert was none of thoſe complying ſpirits, who, for the 
ſake of private profit, would facrifice the intereſt of the public (u). His brother, the 
Lord Chief- Juſtice Herbert, had expoſed himſelf to public odium, by giving judgment 
in bis court in favour of the King's diſpenſing power, upon an action brought againft Sir 
Edward Hales, who had accepted an employment without qualifying himſelf for it, by 
taking the oaths the law required; and, though this ſeemed in ſome meaſure to have done 
all that the King wanted, he ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of having the teſt- act repealed ; 
which, amongſt other extraordinary conſequences, produced the diſgrace of Vice- Admiral 
Herbert (w), who to that hour had never done any thing to diſoblige the King, or had 
perceived the leaſt coldneſs in his Majeſty towards him. We may ſrom hence conclude, 
that the part he ated aroſe from a principle of conſcience, though his private life was 
| none 


[C] Equally approved.) This treaty of peace was 
concluded on the 1oth of April 1682 (16), according to 
the Chriſtian zra, and on the 11th of the moon of April, 
in the year of the Hegira 1093, on the behalf of 
Charles the Second, King of Great - Brit uin, by Arthur 
Herbert, Eſq; who is therein ſtiled Admiral of his 
Majeſty's fleet in the Mediterranean, and the Baſhaw 
Dey, Aga, and Governors of the famous city of Algier 
in Barbary. It contains in the whole twenty-one ar- 
ticles, and is ſo full, ſo clear, and fo circumſtantial in 
every one of them, that it is very eaſy to perceive the 
humble frame of mind in which thoſe corſairs were 
at the time they concluded it. For in this treaty there 
is no one conceſſion made to theſe people, except that 
of ſending on board to ſee the paſſport ; and with re- 
ſpeft to this, it is ſtipulated that no more than two 
perſans ſhall have right to go on board any Engliſh 
veſſel ; and upon producing a paſſport from the Engliſh 
Admiralty, they are to be permitted to continue their 
voyage without any moleſtation or viſitation Whatever; 
and H paſſengers, money, commodities, merchandizes, 
and moveables, let them belong to whom they will, 


are to remain ſafe and untouched. There is a farther 
proviſion, that for fifteen months after figning the 
treaty, if any veſſel ſhould not be furniſhed with a paſſ- 
port from the Admiralty, yet if the major part of the 
crew appear to be Engliſh, they were to have the be- 
nefit of this treaty as much as if they had a paſſport. 
There is beſides the treaty a ſeparate article, dated the 
5th of March, in the year of our Lord 1682, but in 
the Hegira 1094, which plainly ſhews that the former 
date was acco:ding to our ſtile, and that it was 1683 
with other nations, and by this ſeparate article the 
form of the paſſport is regulated. This treaty conti- 
nued in force, and was very punctually executed, during 
the remainder of the reign of Charles the ſecond, and 
alſo during that of James the ſecond ; for there is like- 
wiſe a form of that Monarch's paſſports, who took. the 
Admiralty into his own. hands, and therefore it con- 
cludes, Given under our ſeal manual, and under the 
ſeal of our Admiraly, and is ſubſcribed James R. and 
lower, By the command of his Majeſty, Samuel Pepys, 
who was Secretary of the Admiralty, and the ſole Mi- 
niſter in that department during King James's reigy. 

| [D] Frein 


H E R B 


none of che moſt tegular ; for it will be found upon a trick eximination, that, av the ad- 


vantages of a moral conduct, even in this life, wilt influence ſome men, who have vel 


unſettled notions in ref 


pe& to religion; ſo there are others, who, though in many in- 
ſtances miſled by their paſſions, yet retain ſuch a ſenſe of religion, as never to queſtion 


the truth of it: and that this was Vice- Admiral Herbert's caſe, the reader will learn; 


from a Right Reverend Hiftorian, in the notes [DJ. The ſmall appearance there was 
his being able to live with honour; or even with fafety, at home; and his inclination to fol- 


of 


low many perfons of great reputation, who at that juncture choſe to retire abroad, induced 


him to withdraw to Holland (x), whither he was either accompanied, or quick 
by his brother Colonel Charles Herbert, and by his couſin Henry Herbert, 


followed, 
; whom 


; 
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(ﬆ) Kennet's l 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 


King William afterwards created Lord Herbert of Chirbury. Upon his arrival at the v 518. 
Hague, the Vice-Admiral was exceedingly well received, and not long after taken into 


the ſervice of the States, which was a very prudent; and, in it's confe 


quences, beneficial 


| ſtep; numbers of Engliſh ſcamen following, and entering, for his fake, into the Dutch 


(17) Hiſtory of 


his own times, 


Vol. I. p. 671. 


- * firſt ſetting out to that day. 


ſervice (y) ; which convinced the States, that things were come to a criſis in England, and 
that the King had loſt the affections of his ſubjects to a ſtrange degree, when the ſeamen, an, 6. 
who of all others had ſhewed themſelves moſt hearty in his cauſe, 

At the Prince of Orange's court, Vice-Admiral Herbert was very 
he was known to be a man of great weight and ex 
per and ] 
it (z). His firm and ſteady diſpoſition; and the ſtate that he kept up in the midſt of his 
misfortunes, made an impreſſion upon the Dutch ſtateſmen, and even upon the Prince of 


the ſtace of the Engliſh fleet, and the tem 


an to forfake him. 
cetely welcomed; 
tence, one that perfe&ly underſtood 
aracters of the officers who commanded 


Sir John 
ebe Me 


82 
remarkable paſ- 


Orange himſelf; though a celebrated Hiſtorian informs us, this was ſuch an impreſſion, ſages, A. 


as in the main did not turn much to his advantage [E]. It ſeems to put 


D]̃ From a Right Reverend Hiſtorian in the nates. 
It is generally believed, that when a perfon of di- 
ſtinguiſhed underſtanding acts in any point of impor- 
tance in direct oppoſition to his intereſt, he mult be in- 
fluenced by paſlion, prejudice, or principle. It is 
pretty clear that Admiral Herbert's intereſt, to ſay no- 
thing of duty and gratitude, bound him to the King 
his maſter. Paſſion or prejudice would have lain the 


_ fame way, for his ruling paſhon was ambition; his 


education and his practice had given him a habit of 
loyalty, if, therefore, upon his maſter's propoſing to 
him, which was a ſpontaneous act in him, and which 
Herbert. could not either foreſee or avoid, as the 
title of his favour, a meaſure repugnant to the dic- 


tates of his conſcience, to what in candour and juſtice 


cin we aſcribe his rejecting that propoſal, but to prin- 
ciple * Biſhop Burnet having cenſured the Admiral's 
brother, Sir Edward, for promoting the King's defigns 
in Weſtminſter Hall, proceeds to give us an account of 
the Admiral's conduct in the folftowing words. 80 
© little rd had the Chief- Juſtice's neareft friends to 
his opinion in this particular, that his brother, Ad- 
miral Herbert, being preſſed by the King to promiſe 
that he would vote the repeal of the Teſt, anſwered 


_ © the King very plamly, that he could not do it either 


in honour or conſcience. The King faid, he knew 


he was 2 man of honour, but the reſt of his life did 


not look like a man that had great regard to con- 
* ſcience. He anſwered boldly, he had his faults, but 
* they were ſuch, that other people, who talked more 
aof conſcience, were guilty of the like. He was, 
* indeed, a man abandoned to luxury and vice; bat 
* though he was poor and had much to loſe, having 
* places to the value of four thouſand pounds a year, 
he chofe to loſe them all rather than comply. This 
made much noiſe ; for, as he had great reputation 
for his conduct in ſea affairs, ſo he had been moſt 
« paſſionately zealous in the any ſervice from his 
t appeared by this, 

that no paſt fervice would be conſidered, if men were 
not reſalved to comply in every thing (17). The 

reader will obſerve that our remarks, previous to this 

citation, are ſupported by the citation irſelf, which 

very clearly prove on which fide Admiral Herbert's 

intereſt lay, that to this time he had been always warm 

in the King's ſervice, and that the general ſentiment 
of the court and the world at this time was, if Her- 

bert's ſervices could not fave him, there was no man 

who could place any dependance ow his merit. On the 

whole, perhaps, it will appear, that this gentleman was 

one of thoſe who thought he had a right to judge for 

himſelf; and if he did, he muſt naturally think that 

he ought eſpecially to exert this right in matters of 

importance. When therefore be had laid things to- 

gether in his own mind, and had from thence formed 

an opinion, be purſued it with that warmth, or, as our 


© firmneſs that grew 


it beyond all 
queſtion, 


prelate ſtiles it, zeal, which was the effect of his tem- 
per; and this reflection, candidly purſued, will afford 
us the true key of his whole con ay | 
[Z] Tarn much to his adventage.} Here again we 
mult have recourſe to the Biſhop of Sarum's Hiſtory, 
where we ſhall find Vice-Admiral Herbert placed in a 
very different point of light, from that in which 
have already feen him in the ſame Hiſtory. © Admiral} 


* Herbert, ſays his Lordſhip (18), came ever to Hol- (18 


© land, and was received with a particular regard to 
his pride and ill humour; for be was, every oc- 


Hiftory of 
his own times, 
Vol. I. p. 762, 


* cafion, fo ſullen and peeviſh, that it was plain he ſet 


* a high value on himſelf, and expected the ſame of 
all others. He had got his accounts paſſed; in which 
© he complained that the King had aſd bim not only 
* hardly, but unjuſtly. He was a man delivered up to 
pride and luxury, yet he had a good underſtanding, 
and he had gained fo great a reputation by his ſtead 
behaviour in England, that the Prince underſt 

* that it was expected he ſhould aſe him as he himſelf 
* ſhould defire, in which it was not very eaſy W 
* to conſtrain himſelf fo far as that required. The 
managing him was in a great meaſure put on me; 
and it was no thing. It made me often 

© on the Providence of „that makes ſome men in- 
© ſtraments in great things, to which they themſelves 
have no ſort of afﬀe&tion or ſition ; for his pri- 


vate quarrel with the Lord outh, who he 
* thought had more of the King's confidence than he 


© himſelf had, was believed the root of all the ſullen- 

* nefs he fell under towards the King, and of all the 
oat of that. It muff 

more wonderful than any thing obſerved by our Hi- 

ſtorian, if this was the real character of the mau, that 


the States-General and the Prince of Orange ſhould 


give him the title of Lieutenant General- iral, 


and intruſt him with the (19) ſupreme command of (19) Le Clere 


their fleet; it is true, our author fays, 
not very eaſy to the States, or to the P 
who — an abſurd thing. Bat why did 
it then? 

(20). 
that the States and the Prince of Orange had & very 
high opinion of his talents or of his intereſt, in 
ſo extraordinary a ſtep, merely becauſe he would not 
be content without it. But it is more probable that he 


they do 
othing leſs, ſays he, would content Herbert 


that this was — 
Prince himſelf, Tom, Il. r. 


409. 
Mercure Hiſto- 
If this was ſo, we have ſome reafon to believe rique & Politique, 
| _ 
123 


(20) Hiſtory of 
his own times, 


was put at the head of the fleet, becauſe there were Vol. I. f. 764. 


many reaſons that made him the propereſt man for that 


command; ſuch as the nature of the defigh itfelf ; his 
intereft the officers of the Engliſh Navy, his 
perfect tance with our coaſts, his being malt 


likely to engage the Governors of Sea-Port to 

come into the Prince ; and, | 

were under of havin oo 
con 


2582 HER BE N T. 
queſtion, that it was the great capacity, known ſkill, and long experience, of this gentle - 
man, that placed him in the committee appointed to prepare every: thing requiſite for the 
embarkation of the Dutch forces; that is, to take up ſeven hundred tranſports, and to 
diſpoſe on board them the requiſite military and naval ſtores, as well as proviſion for a 

| great army, and this in a ſhort ſpace of time, and with vaſt ſecrecy ; theſe commiſſioners 
(4) Borner's Hi- were, Bentinck Dykvelt Van Hulſt and Herbert (a). In the ſpace of two months, theſe 
times, Vol. I. commiſſioners actually executed this arduous commiſſion ; which ſeems to demonſtrate, 

p. 781, not only their great vigilance and dexterity, but alſo the moſt perfect harmony; for if 
there had been any diſputes amongſt them, the ſervice could not either have been effected 
or concealed. After ſuch an inftance of his capacity and indefatigable care, they might 

well expect that the reſt of his conduct would be of a piece. But what ſeems farther to 
explain the real intention of the States and the Prince of Orange in truſting Vice-Admiral 
Herbert, though a ſtranger, with ſo high a command, was, the publiſhing his letter to 

0) ee" 12ns, the Commanders of the Engliſh fleet (5, at the very ſame time with the Prince of Orange's 

ory of England, a > . a 

Vol. 111. p. 525. Declaration; for if they had not placed very ſtrong hopes in that, without queſtion it 

dan af Ac. had never been publiſhed at all; and, if they had ſuch hopes, this alone will ſufficiently 

remarkable pat. account for the giving him the chief command under the Prince of Orange, to whom, by 
lages, &c, the nature of his commiſſion, he was Lieutenant- General by ſea. Neither were theſe 
hopes of influencing the Engliſh ſeamen lightly grounded, fince The pamphlets wrote in 

thoſe times univerſally agree, that the ſeamen had a very general and warm averſion to 

Popery, diſliked and deſpiſed ſuch of their officers as had embraced that religion, and 

were very prone in their cups to drink Admiral Herbert's health; ſo that theſe were very 

ſtrong indications of their ill will on one ſide, and their good will on the other [F]. In 
conſequence of private intelligence received, and in compliance with the preſſing inſtances 

of ſome about the Prince, he ſtood over towards the Engliſh coaſt with the Dutch fleer, 

in order to try whether any advantage could be taken of that of the King's, which was 

not yet formed, and to give an opportunity to the Engliſh captains to come over, in caſe 

| any amongſt them were 10 inclined; but the weather proving very bad, he was obliged to 

e) Burnet's Hi- return without ſucceſs (c) in either reſpect; after which, all his endeavours were bent to 
dms, vel. l. finiſh the preparations for the great expedition. When every thing was ready, the troops 
Pe 779 were embarked with ſo much ſpeed and ſecrecy, that no advices could be given in England 
| that could be of any uſe; but notwithſtanding this care, the fleet was obliged to return. 

(4) Kenner's They failed on the 19th of October, 1688, and they put back into port on the 22d (4). 


u This was a great diſappointment; and, without doubt, had things been managed by a 


p. 526. Trince of leſs firmneſs, or by an admiral of leſs experience, their expedition had been loſt. 
— —_— p. A is reported, that Admiral Herbert adviſed putting off the buſineſs to that late ſeaſon of 


19 . ngen, che Year, becauſe he judged that the winds would be more favourable, that the King's 
of bis own timer, fleet would be leſs able to act, and that, when the enterprize was ſo long delayed, it 
Vol. I. r 7%» would be concluded in England to be given over. His Serene Highneſs came into this 


783- propoſition | 


it is no difficult thing to ſee, that of all the Engliſh fer your arms to prevail, to what end can your vic- 
who were about his Royal Highneſs, Vice-Admiral * tory ſerve you, but to enſlave you deeper, and 
Herbert was in every reſpect the fitteſt man to be in- overthrow the true religion, in which you have lived 
truſted with that command, and therefore, if nothing and your fathers died, of which I beg you, as a friend, 
elſe would content him, it might not proceed from to conſider the conſequences, and to reflect on the 
pride, from ambition, or ill humour, but from his * blot and infamy it will bring on you, not only now, 
making a right judgment of things, and knowing that but in all after ages, that by your means the Pro- 
nothing could contribute ſo much to the ſucceſs of the * teſtant Religion was deſtroyed, and your country de- 
enterprize ; yet of the two, it is infinitely more proba - prived of it's ancient liberties ; and if it pleaſes God 
ble that he did not infift upon this himſelf, but that the to bleſs the Prince's endeavours with ſucceſs, as I do 
States and the Prince of Orange conferred the com- not doubt but he will, confider then what their con- 
| mand upon him, as a thing which they ſaw to be very dition will be that oppoſe him in this ſo good a de - 
(221) Hiſtory of expedient, or rather abſolutely neceſſary (21). | © ſign, where the greateſt favour they can hope for, is 
the Revolution, [F] And their good will on the other.) It is how- their being ſuffered to end their days in miſery and 
Pe 135. ever true, that this letter had not the effect that was want, deteſted and deſpiſed by all good men. It is 
expected from it, or rather had not ſuch an effect ſo * therefore for theſe, and for many other reaſons too 
ſoon as it was expected; but as the letter itſelf is cu- long to inſert here, that I, as a true Engliſhman and 
rious, and as it is not commonly to be met with, unleſs © your friend, exhort you to join your arms to the 
in a French tranſlation, it may not be diſagreeable to * Prince for the defence of the common cauſe, the 
the reader here ; and there is the more reaſon to inſert * Proteſtant Religion, and the liberties of your country. 
it, becauſe nothing can have a cloſer relation to this It is what I am well aſſured the major and beſt — 
noble perſon's memoirs, ſince it muſt be allowed to of the army, as well as the nation, will do, fo ſoon 
have been the moſt remarkable, and moſt important as convenience is offered. Prevent them in ſo good 
paper, that ever fell from his pen, and was conceived * an action while it is in your power, and make it ap- 
in the following words. | « pear, that as the kingdom has — depended on 
| | © the navy for it's defence, ſo you will yet go further, 
To all Commanders of Ships and Seamen in his by making it, as much as in you lies, the protection 
by _ Majeſty's Fleet. bd of her religion and liberties, and then you may aſſure 
me « yourſelves of all marks of favour and honour ſuitable 
 GenTLEMEN, * to the merits of ſo glorious an action. After this I 
I have little to add to what his Highneſs has ex- *© ought not to add ſo inconfiderable a thing, as that it 
« preſſed in general terms, beſides. laying before you * will for ever engage me to be, in a moſt particular 
© the dangerous way you are at preſent in, where ruin * manner, 
or infamy muſt inevitably attend you, if you do not ; | 
« join with the Prince in the common cauſe for the Your faithful friend and humble ſervant, 
« defence of your religion and liberties ; for ſhould it — 
pleaſe God, for the fins of the Engliſh nation, to ſuf- Aboard the Leyden in the Goree. Ax. 1534 
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make any attempts, and 


H EN R BY ER T. 


propoſition for the reaſons before aſſigned, and for ane as weighty as any of them, which 
was more immediately known. to, and more fully comprehended by, hi i 
was, that the ſeaſon of the year for a campaign being over, the French were not like to 
conſequently the States-General ran little or no hazard, by their 


*F 


imſelf; and his 


troops being thus employed at this juncture (e). It is on all fides acknowledged, that i 
was owing to reaſons ſuggeſted by Admiral Herbert (f), that the Prince of Orange lai 

aſide his intention of failing northward to the Humber, which muſt have been attended 
with great inconveniences, as no fleet could lie long with ſafety on that coaſt ; but it is 
not certain whether he gave the advice, which, however, was followed, of publiſhing in 
all the Dutch Gazettes, that the fleet had been very roughly handled by the ſtorm, that 
abundance of horſes had been thrown overboard, that many perſons of diſtinction, and 
particularly Dr Burner, were caſt away and drowned ; which had the effect that was ex- 
pected from it (g), of perſwading ſuch as were not in the ſecret, that the expedition was 


totally overthrown, or that it muſt be poſtponed for ſome months at leaſt. 


* is very CET- 


rain, that this unexpected check made many people mighty unealy, and occaſioned ſome 


very extraordinary propoſals to the Prince. 


Amongſt the reſt, one was, that Admiral 


Herbert (hb), with a ſtout ſquadron, ſhould proceed to the Engliſh coaſt, and fight the 


King's fleet, 


to which he was not at all averſe; but the weather rendered it * 
The Prince of Orange, however, never altered his intention in the leaſt; 


it having 


given the neceſſary orders for repairiog the ſhips and refreſhing the troops, which was 
ſoon done, the flect ſailed again upon the firſt of November, and arrived ſpeedily and 
ſafcly on the Engliſh coaſt ; where, by the ſkill and care of Admiral Herbert, the troops 
were very ſoon landed (i), and by his intelligence with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in the 


neighbourhood, amply ſupplied with proviſions and other neceſſaries. 


In a very few days 


after, the good effects of the Admiral's letter appeared, by the coming in of ſeveral ſhips ; 
the firſt of which was the Newcaſtle, lying at Plymouth, under the command of Captain 
Churchill (&); and the way being once broke, the ſeamen declared in general for the 
Prince; from all which it fully appeared, how much the ſucceſs of this great affair was 
owing to the valour, vigilance, and prudence, of this noble perſona. When King James 
was obliged to retire into France, the Admirals brother, Sir Edward Herbert (/), went 
with; or very ſoon followed him, and adhered, with great ſteadineſs, to what he took to 


be his duty as long as he lived [GJ]. As for the Admiral, and his younger 


LG] 4s long as he lived.) This gentleman, the 

younger brother of the Earl of Torrington, was born 

in the year 1646, and received the firit principles of a 

| learned education in Wincheſter- School, from whence 
(22) Wood's he was elected to New College in Oxford, in 1665 (22); 
Athen. Oxon» He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, April 21, 
Vol. II. col. 994. 1669 (23). He was then removed to the Middle- 
| Temple, . became a Barriſter at Law, and very eminent 
23) Faſti Oxon. r k : | Ff hi 
(+3) II. col. 173. in his Proſeſſion; and having the countenance of his 
| Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, was appointed 
(24) Complete A; torney General in Ireland (24). In February 1683, 
Hiſtery of Eng- he was knigh'ed. In 1685, when Sir to 4 Jefferys 
land, Vol. III. was made Lord Chief ] ſtice of the King's Bench, he 
A 8 ſucceeded him as Chief Juſtice of Cheſter (25), and ſoon 
| g P''”. after became Attorney-General to the Duke of York. 
(25) Faſti Oxon. Upon the 16th of October, in the ſame year, he ſuc- 
Vol. II. col. 173. ceeded the ſame perſon, Lord Jefferys, as Chief Juſtice 


of the King's-Bench, and was ſworn of the King's 


(26) Complete moſt Honourable Privy Council (26). In this high 
Hiftory of Eng- office he gave great offence in the deciſion of the fa- 
8 III. mous cauſe between the King and Sir Edward * 
e, - which was an information brought on purpoſe to 
Ce iter eftabliſh the Diſpenſing Power by Law, and this 
of England, Vol. Sir Edward did, by the judgment he pronounced. 
I. p. 330. In this however it is to be preſumed he ated accordin 
one 45 to his conſcience, and the ſenſe he had of the law as 
marks on Wil- it then flood ; for, like his brother, he was very ſteady 
mer's Caſe, in in his ſentiments, and would not either diſſemble him- 
the fourth vo- ſelf, or ſuffer others to diſſemble for him, as appeared 
—_ the State hy his diſavowing opinions given in his name by Sir 
Mr Francis Withins in open court. But it appeared full 
| more clearly, when the Court attempted, from the let- 
ter of an old ſtatute in the reign of Edward the fixth, to 
keep the army in awe by the help of the civil power ; 
for whereas that law enaQs, That it ſhall be felony 
without benefit of Clergy, for any ſoldier taking pay 
in the King's ſervice, in his wars beyond the ſeas, 
upon the ſea, or in Scotland, to deſert; it was pro- 
poſed, to extend this Jaw to the ſtanding army in 
England by conftruftion. The not ſeeing this in the 
light defired, proved equally fatal to two great men in 
the law, Sir John Holt, then Recorder of London, 
afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, and Sir 
Edward Herbert, who was then ſo, and who was re- 
moved, April 22, 1687, to the Common Pleas (27). 
He was ſucceeded in the King's-Bench by Sir Robert 
VOL. IV. No. 216. 


(27) Complete 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 
5. 449. 

Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 992. 


brother 
Charles, 


Wright, who hanged a poor ſoldier upon that old law, 
and thereby kept the army from deſerting, till they 
were able to do it with impunity As for Sir Edward 
Herbert, he continued Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas as long as his maſter did upon the I hrone; and 
when he thought fit to retire into France, Sir Ed ward 
followed his fortunes, returned with him into Ireland, 
was excepted in King William's pardon, and was al- 
ways confidered as a perſon zealouſly attached to that 


Prince, though at the ſame time no man was a firmer 


Proteſtant (28). The tempers and the conduct of the 
two brothers were much alike, and ſeem to have been 
very innocently fatal to each other; for the enemies of 
the Earl of Torrington inſinuated that he was a very 
unſit man to be truſted by King William, whoſe bro- 
ther had King James's broad ſeal in his keeping; and 
the like objections were made at St Germains to Sir 
Edward Herbert, as far as we can judge from circum- 
ſtances, and in ſuch caſes circumſtances are far from be- 
ing the worſt evidence, without the eaſt foundation on 
either fide By degrees both loſt their credit with their 
reſpective maſters, and there are ſome who affirm, that 
Sir Edward Herbert loſt his liberty alſo. He was cer- 


tainly a very free ſpeaker, which gave his enemies 


great advantages. Mr Skelton, who was Comptroller 
of King James's Houſhold, and Sir William Sharpe, 
charged him with ſpeaking diſreſpectful words of King 
James, and in particular with ſaying, That his violent 
temper would ruin himſelf and all who followed him. 


Sir Edward acknowledged the words, and ſaid they 


were ſpoken in Ireland, in reference to the act of ſet- 
tlement; explained his meaning ſo clearly, and vindi- 
cated his intention ſo fully, that his maſter diſmiſſed it 
as a frivolous complaint (29). But being afterwards 
charged with carrying on a correſpondence in England, 
he was put under confinement, which broke his ſpirit 
extremely. All the correſpondence he held, was with 
his brother, who relieved him frequently and gene- 
roufly ; _—_ ſome ſay, that declining it at laſt, po- 
verty, and the ſenſe of ill uſage, finiſhed his days, in 
the ſame place and in the ſame manner with his facher, 
by breaking his heart (30). He deceaſed in November 
1698, bearing the title of Lord Chancellor (31); but 
it does not appear that he left any iſſue by Mrs Fox. a 
lady of 
proſperity and in his misfortunes. 


29 B Sir 


great merit, and who, like a dutiful wife, 
ſhared alike in his 


land, Vol. III. 
p. 526. 
Life of 


. 
ing _ 


1 volume of 


State Tracts, p. 
59+ 


( Burnet's Hi- 


flory of his own 
times, Vol. I. 
Pp. 736, 


(i] Kennet's Hi- 
ſtory of England, 
Vol. III. p. 527. 
Bar- 


of his own times, 
Vol. I. p. 787, 
788. x | 
Life of King 
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(28) Complete 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 
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(29) Complete 
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Charles, they were equally'ztatoos for the Revelutlon; and ſo was Meir cbüſin Flerbert. 
after wards created Lord Chirbury (, WhO is faid to have determined the controverted 
Point, as to the Princeſs of Orange's being aſſociated with her huſband in the govern- 
ment ; ſo that it ſeems theſe Herberts, though they took different political roads, were 
equally warm and zealous, whatever road they rook. As footy as the new government 
was fettled, King William, by a commiſſion' dated March 8, 1688, appointed the fol- 
lowing commiſſioners for executing the office of Lord High- Admiral; viz. Arthur Her- 
bert, Eſq; John Earl of Carbery ; Sir Michael Wharton; Sir Thomas Lee, Baronet ; 
Sir John Chicheley, Knight; Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven, Baronet ; and William 
Sacheverel}; Eſqʒ but the laſt decliained accepting that poſt, declaring, that, as he under- 
ſtood nothing of maritime affairs, he could not accept the ſalary with a ſafe conſcience (n). 
As for the command of the fleet, that was intruſted with Admiral Herbert (o) from the 
beginning; and he had likewiſe, though ſome time before, the honour of bringing over 
the new Queen, who arrived on the twelfrh of February, and accepted the regal dignity, 
wich her conſort, the thirteenth (p). He was named alſo, with the Earls of Nottingham 
and Carbery, one of the Plenipotentiaries () for concluding a new treaty with the States; 
but it does not appear that he acted under this commiſſion. At the entrance of the month 
of April, 1689, he failed for Cork, with a ſquadron of twelve men of war; but, upon 
information that King James was fome time before landed at Kingſale, he failed directly 
for Breſt, in hopes of intercepting the ſquadron tha: had eſcorted him thither, Being dif- 
appointed in this, and having gradually reinforced his fleet, he proceeded again to the 
coaſt of Ireland, and, in the latter end of the month of April, diſcovered forty- four ſail 
of French ſhips, ſteering, as he apprehended, for Kingfale. The next day he heard they 
were gone into Baltimore; but, upon his arrival before that place, finding it falſe, he 
ſtood for Cape Clear; and getting ſight of the enemy, chaſed them into Bantry-Bay, at 
the mouth of which they anchored that night. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of twenty one 
fail in all, of which eight were third rates, ten fourth rates, one fifth rate, and two ten- 
ders. On the other hand, the French had twenty-four ſail of large ſhips ; that is, fifteen 


third and nine fourth rates, with fix fire-ſhips, and four merchant-men laden with ſtores, 


with a confiderable ſum of money on board the men of war ; which, as ſoon as they ſaw 
the Engliſh colours, they put on board the fire-ſhips, and, for greater ſecurity, ſent them 
with the merchant-men up the bay. The Engliſh had certainly the wind, and might 
therefore have avoided fighting if they had ſo pleaſed ; but this was by no means agreca- 
ble to Admiral Herbert's temper ; he therefore endeavoured all he could to get into the 


bay, that he might come to a cloſe engagement; but the French ſaved him the labour, 
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ment; inſomuch, that many thought that if the reſt of the officers had done their duty as 


by bearing down upon him in three diviſions, about ten in the morning, on the firſt of 
May. The firſt diviſion conſiſted of eight ſhips, under the command of Mr Gaberet ; 
the ſecond, of the like force, was commatided by Admiral Chateau- Renault; the third, 
which was alſo of eight ſhips, had for it's commander Mr Forant. The fight was pretty 
warm for about two hours, but then flackened, becauſe a great part of the Engliſh fleet 
could not come up. Yet they continued firing on both ſides *cill about five in the after- 
noon, Admiral Herbert keeping out all the time to ſea, becauſe he found the diſpute very 
unequal, and that there was no other way by which he could poſſibly gain the wind, and 
thereby an opportunity of bringing his whole fleet to engage. But about the hour before- 
mentioned, the French fleet ſtood into the bay, which put an end to the fight (7). The 
Engliſh writers aſcribe this, either to want of courage, or to the Admital's being reſtrained 
by his orders. But the French inform us, that he retired, in order to take care of the 
ſhips under his convoy; and that, after they had entirely debarked the ſupply they had 
brought, he diſpoſed every thing, in order to put to ſca the next morning, which he did. 
In this action, the French had one ſhip, the Diamond, ſet on fire, and two others fo 

much damaged, that they were forced to draw out of the line. The Engliſh loſt Captain 
Aylmer (5), who commanded the Portland, on whoſe widow the King ſettled a penſion 
of one hundred pounds per annum; ninety-four ſeamen killed, and two hundred 
wounded ; ſo that the French had but little reaſon to paint, in ſuch ſtrong colours as they 

did, the ſmall advantage they had in this action. As to the perſonal behaviour of Admiral 
Herbert in this action, it was altogether unexceptionable. He was in the hotteſt of the 
ſervice himſelf, had ſeveral of the largeſt of the enemy's ſhips upon him at a time, not- 
withſtanding which, he continued to expoſe himſelf, to encourage the ſeamen ſword in 
hand upon the quarter-deck, and to do all that lay in his power to continue the engage- 
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well as he, they had given a better account of the French than they did, For which ſame 
officers were called to a Court-Martial, and broke; fo much was the Admiral a lover.of 


diſcipline (f. On the 15th of May, when the King dined on board his ſhip, he 
pleaſed to expreſs great ſatisfaction in his conduct, and declared 
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him a peer, as he afterwards did, viz. by letters patent, bearing date on the 29th of the. of Tcrrington. 
| ſame month, by the title of Baron Herbert of Torbay, and Earl of Torrington (a). The ( Nasser: 


Houſe of Commons (ww) alſo were pleaſed to give him thanks, for the ſexvice he had dane By — | 


the nation, in taking the firſt opportunity to fight the French in Bantry-Bay [H J. Ak par. 1. will, and 


this time one would have imagined, that no man could well have ſtood in a fairer point Mary. 
of lighe, after an action in which he had no ſucceſs to boaſt. But it ſpeedily appeared, ( 5. rote 
that either his conduct at the Admiralty-Board was diſliked, or his new honours envied; IH]. 
this he quickly perceived, which induced him to retire from that board (x) ; and the King 
chercupon, January 20, 1689, appointed a new Board of Admiralty, conſiſting of Tho- 


mas Farl of Pembroke and Montgomery; John Earl of Catbery; Sir Thomas 


Baronet; Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven, Baronet 3 and Sir John Chicheley, Kat (5). 
It was reported at this time, and perhaps not without foundation, that the Earl of Tor- 
rington was inclined to quit the ſervice alſo; but if he had any ſuch intentions, he 
was prevailed upon to lay them aſide, and to take the command of the combined fleets the Vol. II. p. 367. 


next furnmer. 


Lewis the Fourteenth was then in the zenith of his power; and the great 


int he had in view was, to eftabliſh the reputation of his naval force; in order to which, 
be propoſed to have a fleet at ſea, ſufficient, not only to reſiſt, but to attack that of the 
maritime powers; and in order to effect this, his miniſters exerted themſelves to the ut- 
moſt. On the other hand, our affairs were far from being in the beſt poſture ; party 
ſpirit ran high in the nation, and the adminiſtration was not thoroughly united. Admi- 
ral Ruſſel was ſent into the Mediterranean, to eſcort the young Queen of Spain (z); and 


had orders to block up the Toulon ſquadron, which was not in his power. 


[H] To fight the French in Bantry-Bay.) The rea- 
der will without doubt be pleaſed to ſee this matter ſet 
in the moſt authentic light, from the journal of the 
Houſe, in which it appears, that Arthur Herbert, 
Eſq; then Burgeſs for the town of Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, being in his place, had their thanks, 
in coniequence of an order made the Saturday before, 
which are thus entered; | | 


Martis 219. die Maii primo Willielmo & Marie. 

Mr Speaker gave Admiral Herbert the thanks of the 
Houſe, according to their order of Saturday laſt, to 
the effect as followeth, viz (32) | 


c Admiral HERBERT, 


* This Houſe hath taken notice of the great ſervice 


* you have performed in engaging the French fleet; 
they do look upon it as one of the braveſt actions 
done in this laſt age, and expect it will raiſe the re- 
« putation of the Engliſh valour to it's ancient glory. 
I udo therefore, by the command of this Houſe, re- 
© turn you their hearty thanks for this ſervice, and 
* defire you that you will communicate the like 
* thanks, in their name, to the officers and ſeamen 
that ſerved under your command; and to let them know 
4 


merits, and take care, as much as in them lics, to 


give them all due encouragement.” 


Whereupon Admiral Herbert ſpake to the 
followeth. 
SIR, | | 

I am in ſome confuſion at this great and unexpected 

* honour, and the more, becauſe I want words to ex- 

* preſs my ſenſe of it. The beſt return that I think 

< myſelf capable of making, is, to aſſure this Honoura- 

ble Houſe, that with my utmoſt hazard I will en- 

© deavour, by my future actions, to deſerve it; and 
* will not fail to obey their commands, in acquainting 

* the officers and ſeamen who were with me of the 

* favourable acceptation by this Houſe of their ſervice. 

And fiace the Houſe have fo favourable an opinion 

© of their actions, I would beg their leave to make an 

humble motion, and I think it is a thing becomin 

the greatneſs of this nation, and indeed has been the 

+ care of almoſt all nations that have any commerce at 

\* ſea: it is to aſſign ſome place and revenue for the 
* ſzpport of ſuch as are maimed in the ſervice and 

defence of their country. There is no ſufficient pro- 

* vifion- made at preſent in this kingdom, and indeed it 
is too great a charge for the Crown. I therefore 
* humbly move it may be ordered by this Houſe, that 


effect as 


that this Houſe will have a particular regard of their 
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Another 
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© an act may paſs, that they may have a ſupport and 
* ſubſiſtence after they have, by wounds, been made 
* uncapable of farther ſervice. 

* Reſolved, That the Houſe will take care to make 
© a proviſion for ſuch ſeamen as are or ſhall be 
* wounded in their Majeſties ſervice; and for the 
* wives and children of ſuch as are, or ſhall be lain 
therein: and that a committee be appointed to eon - 
* fider how the ſame may be done. 

And it is referred to Admiral Herbert, Mr Hales, 
Mr Boſcawen, Mr Aſhburnham, Sir William Wil- 
* liams, Mr Garway, Mr Elwel, Lord Coqke, Mr 
© Holles, Mr Papillon, Mr Gwyn, Lord Falkland, 
* Lord Sherrard, Mr Bickerſtaff, Mr Henry Herbert, 
Mr Edward Ruſſel, Mr Bromley, Mr Thomas Foley, 
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Sir Duncan Colcheſter, Mr Leveſon Gower, Mr P. 
Foley, Sir Henry Capel, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, - 


* Mr Sacheverell, Mr Cooke, and Sir Thomas 
« Littleton.” | 


We have an account with ſome remarks upon this 


buſineſs of Bantry-Bay, by the Biſhop of Sarum, which 
we will add in his own words. © Our operations 
on the ſea were not very profperons. Herbert was 
© ſent with a fleet to cut off the communication be- 


- © tween France and Ireland, The French had fent 


over a fleet with a great tranſport of ftores and am- 
© munition. 
* returning back. As they came out of Bantry-Bay, 
* Herbert engaged them. The wind was againſt him, 
* ſo that it was not poſſible for the greateſt part of the 
fleet to come up and enter into action, and ſo thoſe 
who engaged were forced to retire with ſome diſ- 
advantage. But the French did not purſue him. 


They had landed their 2 were 


He came back to Portſmouth, in order to refit ſome 


* of his ſhips, and went out again, and lay before Breſt 
* *till the end of the ſummer. 
did not come out any more all that ſummer ; ſo that 
* ours lay ſome months at ſea to no purpoſe. But if 
we loſt few of our ſeamen in the we 
* loſt a great many by reaſon of the bad viftualling 
* (33).* There is all the reaſon in the world to be- 
lieve, that the Reverend Prelate is miftaken in his 
account, fince it agrees with none of thoſe that were 
publiſhed at the time ; for whereas theſe all (34) ſay, 
that Admiral Herbert followed the French, and en- 
them as they went into the bay ; the Biſhop 

joſt the reverſe, that he en them as they came 
ont. As to what regarded the victualling, Lord Tor- 
rington gave up thoſe who were guilty to the juſtice of 
the Houſe of Commons ; and finding this created ill 
blood, he thought fit to quit bis ſeat at the Admiraky- 
Board, in which he did not perhaps act quite @ pry- 
dently, as he flifl choſe to continue in the ſervice, 
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bert, Eſq; John Earl of Carbery ; Sir Michael Wharton; Sir Thomas Lee, Baronet ; 
Sir John Ckickeley, Knight; Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven, Baronet ; and William 
Sacheverel}, Eſq; but the laſt declinined' accepting that poft, declaring, that, as he under- 
ſtood nothing of maritime affairs, he could not accept the ſalary with a ſafe conſcience (). 
As for cke command of the fleet, that was intruſted with Admiral Herbert (o) from the 
beginning; and he had likewiſe, though ſome time before, the honour of bringing over 
the new Queen, who arrived on the twelfth of February, and accepted the regal dignity, 
with her conſort, the thirteenth (p). He was named alfo, with the Earls of Nottingham 
and Carbery, one of the Plenipotentiaries () for concluding a new treaty with the States; 
but it does not appear that he ated under this commiſſion. At the entrance of the month 

of April, 1689, he failed for Cork, with a fquadron of twelve men of war; bur, upon 
information that King James was fome time before landed at Kingſale, he failed directly 
for Breſt, in hopes of intercepting the ſquadron tha: had eſcorted him thither, Being dif- 
appointed in this, and having gradually reinforced his fleet, he proceeded again to the 
coaſt of Ireland, and, in the ſatter end of the month of April, diſcovered forty. four ſail 
of French ſhips, ſteering, as he apprehended, for Kingfale. The next day he heard they 
were gone into Baltimore; but, upon his arrival before that place, finding it falſe, he 
ſtood for Cape Clear; and getting ſight of the enemy, chaſed them into Bantry-Bay, at 
the mouth of which they anchored that night. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of twenty one 
fail in all, of which eight were third rates, ten fourth rates, one fifth rate, and two ten- 
ders. On the other hand, the French had twenty-four fail of large ſhips ; that is, fifteen 
third and nine fourth rates, with fix fire-ſhips, and four merchant-men laden with ſtores, 
with a confiderable ſum of money on board the men of war; which, as ſoon as they ſaw 
the Engliſh colours, they put on board the fire-ſhips, and, for greater ſecurity, ſent them 
with the merchant-men up the bay. The Engliſh had certainly the wind, and might 
therefore have avoided fighting if they had fo pleaſed ; but this was by no means agreca- 


ble to Admiral Herbert's temper ; he therefore endeavoured all he could to get into the 


by bearing down 


bay, that he might come to a cloſe engagement; but the French ſaved him the labour, 
upon him in three diviſions, about ten in the morning, on the firſt of 
May. The firſt diviſion conliſted of eight ſhips, under the command of Mr Gaberet ; 


the ſecond, of the like force, was commatided by Admiral Chateau-Renault ; the third, 


which was alſo of eight ſhips, had for it's commander Mr Forant. The fight was pretty 


warm for about two hours, but then ſlackened, becaule a great part of the Engliſh fleet 
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could not come up. Yet they continued firing on both fides *cill about five in the after- 
noon, Admiral Herbert keeping out all the time to ſea, becaufe he found the diſpute very 
unequal, and that there was no other way by which he could poſſibly gain the wind, and 
thereby an opportunity of bringing his whole flect to engage. But about the hour before- 
mentioned, the French fleet ſtood into the bay, which pur an end to the fight (7). The 
Englith writers aſcribe this, either to want of courage, or to the Admital's being reſtrained 
by his orders. But the French inform us, that he retired, in order to take care of the 
ſhips under his convoy; and that, after they had entirely debarked the ſupply they had 
brought, he diſpoſed every thing, in order to put to ſca the next morning, which he did. 
In this action, the French had one ſhip, the Diamond, ſet on fire, and two others fo 
much damaged, that they were forced to draw out of the line. The Engliſh loſt Captain 
Aylmer (3), who commanded the Portland, on whoſe widow the King ſettled a penſion 
of one hundred pounds per annum; ninety-four ſeamen killed, and two hundred 
wounded ; ſo that the French had but little reaſon to paint, in ſuch ſtrong colours as they 
did, the ſmall advantage they had in this action. As to the perſonal behaviour of Admiral 
Herbert in this action, it was 2 unexceptionable. He was in the hotteſt of the 
ſervice himſelf, had ſeveral of the largeſt of the enemy's ſhips upon him at a time, not- 
withſtanding which, he continued to expoſe himſelf, to encourage the ſeamen ſword in 
hand upon the quarter- deck, and to do all that lay in his power to continue the engage- 
ment; inſomuch, that many thought that if the reſt of the officers had done their duty as 
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for his own conduct in that point, which was moſt 
liable to objection : and this produced two anſwers, 
one from William Atwood, Eſq; Barriſtet at Law, the 
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Pleas ; the title of our author's performance was, 
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which Judgement was given in Sir Edward his 
Caſe. London, 1689. 4to. 
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well as he, they had given a better account of the French than they did, For which ſame 


the nation, in taking the firſt opportunity to fight the French in Bantry-Bay [H J. At 
this time one would have imagined, that no man could well have ſtood in a fairer point My. 
of lighr, after an action in which he had no ſucceſs to boaſt. But it ſpeedily appeared, 
that either his conduct at the Admiralty- Board was diſliked, or his new honours envied; 
this he quickly perceived, which induced him to retire from that board (x) ; and the King 
chercupon, January 20, 1689, appointed a new Board of Admiralty, conſiſt ing of Tho- 
mas Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery; John Earl of Carbery ; Sir Thomas Lee, 
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It was reported at this time, and perhaps not without foundation, that the Earb of Tor- 
rington was inclined to quit the ſervice alſo; but if he had any ſuch intentions, he 
was prevailed upon to lay them aſide, and to take the command of the combined fleets the Vol. II. p. 367- 
next fummer, Lewis the Fourteenth was then in the zenith of his power; and the great 
oint he had in view was, to eftabliſh the reputation of his naval force; in order to which, 
be propoſed to have a fleet at ſea, ſufficient, not only to reſiſt, but to attack that of the 
maritime powers; and in order to effect this, his miniſters exerted themſelves to the ut- 
moſt. On the other hand, our affairs were far from being in the beſt poſture ; party 
ſpirit ran high in the nation, and the adminiſtration was not thoroughly united. Admi- 
ral Ruffcl was ſent into the Mediterranean, to eſcort the young Queen of Spain (z); and (s) Burcher's 


had orders to block up the Toulon ſquadron, which was not in his power. 


CH] To fight the French in Bantry- Bay.] The rea- 
der will without doubt be pleaſed to ſee this matter ſet 
in the moſt authentic light, from the journal of the 


Houſe, in which it appears, that Arthur Herbert, 


Eſq; then Burgeſs for the town of Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, being in his place, had their thanks, 
in contequence of an order made the Saturday before, 
which are thus entered; 


 Martis 219. die Maii primo Willielmo & Mariæ. 


Mr Speaker gave Admiral Herbert the thanks of the 
Houſe, according to their order of Saturday laſt, to 
the effect as followeth, viz (32) 


„Admiral HERBERT, | 
* This Houſe hath taken notice of the great ſervice 
© you have performed in engaging the French fleet; 
they do look upon it as one of the braveſt actions 
done in this laſt age, and expect it will raiſe the re- 
« putation of the Engliſh valour to it's ancient glory. 
I do therefore, by the command of this Houſe, re- 
turn you their hearty thanks for this ſervice, and 
deſire you that you will communicate the like 


that ſerved under your command; and to let them know 
that this Houſe will have a particular regard of their 
merits, and take care, as much as in them lies, to 
give them all due encouragement.” 


DEF RS Iy Io oo ie A 


Herbert ſpake to the effect as 
_ followeth. 


SIR, 

] am in ſome confuſion at this great and unexpected 

* honour, and the more, becauſe I want words to ex- 

+ preſs my ſenſe of it. The beſt return that I think 

< myſelf capable of making, is, to aſſure this Honoura- 

© ble Houſe, that with my utmoſt hazard I will en- 

© deavour, by my future actions, to deſerve it; and 

* will not fail to obey their commands, in acquainting 

* the officers and ſeamen who were with me of the 

* favourable acceptation by this Houſe of their ſervice. 

And ſiace the Houſe have fo favourable an opinion 

© of their actions, I would beg their leave to make an 

* humble motion, and I think it is a thing becoming 

* the greatneſs of this nation, and indeed has been the 

* care of almoſt all nations that have any commerce at 

\* ſea: it is to aſſign ſome place and revenue for the 
A 2 of ſuch as are maimed in the ſervice and 
* defence of their country. There is no ſufficient pro- 

viſion made at preſent in this kingdom, and indeed it 
is too great a charge for the Crown. I therefore 
* humbly move it may be ordered by this Houſe, that 


thanks, in their name, to the officers and ſeamen 


Another 
ſquadron 


25 


* 
"4 4 


Pat. I. Will. and 


* See note 


]. 
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© an act may paſs, that they may have a ſupport and 


ſubſiſtence after they have, 
* uncapable of farther ſervice. 
© Reſolved, That the Houſe will take care to make 
* a proviſion for ſuch ſeamen as are or ſhall be 
* wounded in their Majeſties ſervice; and for the 
* wives and Children of ſuch as are, or ſhall be lain 
therein: and that a committee be appointed to eon - 
* fider how the ſame may be done. 


And it is referred to Admiral Herbert, Mr Hales; 


by wounds, been made 


Mr Boſcawen, Mr Aſhburnham, Sir William Wil- 


* liams, Mr Garway, Mr Elwel, Lord Coqke, Mr 
* Holles, Mr Papillon, Mr Gwyn, Lord Falkland, 
Lord Sherrard, Mr Bickerſtaff, Mr Henry Herbert, 
Mr Edward Ruſfel, Mr Bramley, Mr Thomas Foley, 
Sir Dunean Colcheſter, Mr Leveſon Gower, Mr P. 
Foley, Sir Henry Capel, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
* Mr Sacheverell, Mr Cooke, and Sir Thc 

« Littleton.” 

We have an account with ſome remarks u 
buſineſs of Bantry-Bay, by the Biſhop of Sarum, which 
we will add in his own words. Our operations 
on the ſea were not very proſperous. Herbert was 
* ſent with a fleet to cut of the communication be- 


pon this 


© tween France and Ireland, The French had ſent 


* over a fleet with a great tranſport of ſtores and am- 
* munition, They had landed their loading, and were 
* returning back. As they came out of Bantry-Bay, 
Herbert engaged them. The wind was againſt him, 
* ſo that it was not poſſible for the greateſt part of the 
fleet to come up and enter into action, and ſo thoſe 
who engaged were forced to retire with ſome diſ- 
© advantage. But the Prench did not purſae him. 
He came back to Portſmouth, in order to refit ſome 
of his ſhips, and went out again, and lay before Breſt 
* *till the end of the ſummer. 
© did not come out any more all that ſummer ; ſo that 
* ours lay ſome months at ſea to no purpoſe. But if 
* we loſt few of our ſeamen in the e it, we 
* loſt a great many by reaſon of the bad viftualling 
* (33).* There is all the reaſon in the world to be- 
liere, that the Reverend Prelate is miftaken in his 
account, fince it agrees with none of thoſe that were 
publiſhed at the time ; for whereas theſe all (34) ſay, 
that r Herbert followed the French, and en- 
paged them as they went into the bay ; the Bi 

joſt the reverſe, that he en AD prince 
ont. As to what regarded the victualling, Lord Tor- 
rington u who were guilty to the juſtice of 
the Houſe of Commons; and feding this created ill 
blood, he thought fit to quit bis ſeat at the Admiraky- 
Board, in which he di not perhaps act quite ſo pry- 
dently, as he ſtill choſe to continue in the ſervice, 


But the French fleet 
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H E R B E R T. 
ſquadron. was employed, under Sir Cloudeſiy Shovell, in eſcorting King William to Ire- 
land. In this ſituation, the Earl of Torrington proceeded to the b 
upon him the command of the ſhips that were left. The Dutch alſo were exceeding flow 
in their motions, ſo that the enemy had all the advantage they could well deſire, and were 
out at ſea by the middle of June, with three ſquadrons, each conſiſting of three diviſions, 
and compoſing, in the whole, ſeventy eight men of war, and twenty-two fire-ſhips. 
With this force they arrived, on the twentieth of that month (a), off the Lizard. The 
next day they took ſome Engliſh fiſhing-boats, whom they ſoon after let go; and it was 
from the men on board theſe fiſhing: boats, that it was firſt known the French fleet was 
upon our coaſts. The Earl of Torrington was at St Helens (5), waiting for Admiral 
Ruſſell's ſquadron, and the reſt of the ſhips that were to join him, when from Weymouth 
he received this news, the certainty of which he could not doubt; which intelligence muſt 
have greatly ſurprized him, fince we are aſſured he ſo little expected it, that he had ſent no 
cruizers to the weſtward. He put to ſea, however, with ſuch ſhips as he had, and ſtood 
to the ſouth-eaſt on Midſummer-day, leaving his orders, that all the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips which could have notice ſhould follow him. This ſhews how much he was confuſed, 
and how little expectation he had of a ſpeedy engagement; and indeed it was impoſlible that 
he ſhould have framed any proper ſcheme of action, when he had no certain account of 
the ſtrength of the French. In the evening, he was joined by ſeveral ſhips, and the next 
morning he found himſelf within ſight of the enemy. The French landed, and made 
ſome priſoners on ſhore, and by them ſent a letter from Sir William Jennings, an officer 
in the navy, who had followed the fortunes of King James, and ſerved as third Captain on 
board the Admiral, promiſing pardon to all ſuch captains as would now join them and adhere 
to that prinee (c). The next day, our Admiral received another reinforcement of ſeven 
Dutch men of war, under the command of Admiral Evertzen ; however, the fleets conti- 
nued looking upon each other for ſeveral days. It is certain, that the Earl of Torrington 


did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to venture an engagement (4), and, in all probabili- 


ty, the reſt of the Admirals, viz. Sir John Aſhby, Vice-Admiral of the Red; Edward 
Ruſſell, Eſq; Admiral of the Blue; Ralph Delaval, Eſq; Vice-Admiral of the ſame 
ſquadron ; and George Rooke, Eſq; Rear-Admiral of the Red, were of the like opinion. 
Beſides, he waited for Sir Cloudeſly Shovell, Rear- Admiral of the Blue, who was to have 


Joined him with the Plymouth ſquadron, and ſome other ſhips. His whole ſtrength con- 


ſiſted of about thirty-four men of war of ſeveral ſizes, and the three Dutch Admirals had 
under their command twenty-two large ſhips. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
ſeeing himſelf out numbered by above twenty ſail, he was not willing to riſk his own ho- 
nour and the nation's ſafety upon ſuch unequal terms. But the Queen, who was then 
Regent, having been informed that her father's adherents intended a general inſurrection ; 
and that, if the French fleet continued longer on the coaſt, this would certainly take ef- 
fe, by advice of the Privy- Council, ſent him orders to fight at all events (e), in order 
to force the French fleet to withdraw, In obedience to this order, as ſoon as it was light, 
on the 3oth of June, the Admiral gave a ſignal for drawing into a line, and bore down 
upon the enemy, while they were under fail, by a wind, with their heads to the north- 


ward. The ſignal for battle was made about eight, when the French braced their head- 
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ſails to their maſts, in order to lay by. The engagement began about nine, when the 


Dutch ſquadron, which made the. van of the united fleets, fell in with the van of the 


French, and put them into ſome diſorder. About half an hour after, our blue ſquadron 
engaged their rear very warmly; but the red, commanded by the Earl of Torrington in 
perſon, which made the center of our fleet, could not come up ?cill about ten; and this 
occaſioned a great opening between them and the Dutch. The French, making uſe of 


this advantage, ſurrounded the latter; who defended themſelves very gallantly, though 


they ſuffered extremely from ſo unequal a diſpute. The Admiral, ſeeing their diſtreſs, 
endeavoured to relieve them ; and, while they dropped their anchors, the only method 
they had left to preſerve themſelves, he drove, with his own ſhip and ſeveral others, 
between them and the enemy; and, in that ſituation, anchored about five in the after- 
noon, when it grew calm; but, perceiving how much the Dutch had ſuffered, and how 
little probability there was of regaining any thing by renewing the fight, he weighed 


about nine at night, and retired eaſtward with the tide of flood (f). The next day it 


was reſolved in a Council of War, held in the afternoon, to endeavour to preſerve the 


fleet by retreating, and rather to deſtroy the diſabled ſhips, if they ſhould be preſſed by 


the enemy, than to hazard another engagement, by endeavouring to protect them. This 
reſolution was executed with as much ſucceſs as could be expected, which, however, 
was chiefly owing to want of experience in the French Admirals ; for, by not anchoring 
when the Engliſh did, they were driven to a great diſtance ; and, by purſuing in a line 
of battle, inſtead of leaving every ſhip at liberty to do her utmoſt, they could never reco- 
ver what they loſt by their firſt miſtake. But notwithſtanding all this, they continued 
their purſuit as far as Rye-Bay, and forced one of our men of war of ſeventy guns, called 
the Anne, which had loſt all her maſts on ſhore near Winchelſea, they ſent in two ſhips 


to burn her, which the Captain prevented, by ſetting fire to her himſelf. The body of 


the French fleet ſtood in and ont of the bays of Bourne and Pemſey in Suſſex, while 

about fourteen of their ſhips anchored near the ſhore. Some of theſe attempted to burn 

a Dutch ſhip of ſixty- four guns, which at low water fay dry; but her 8 
ende 


owns, in order to take 


(45) Hiſtory ef 
his own times, 
Vol. 11. P · 527 
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HER 


defended her ſo briſkly every high water, that they were at length forced to defift, and 
the Captain carried her ſafe into Holland (g). Our loſs in this unlucky affair; if we ex- 

cept reputation, was not ſo great as might have been 
ſea captains, two captains of marines, and three hundred and fifty private men. The 
Dutch were much more unfortunate, becauſe more thoroughly engaged. Beſides three 
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expected; not above two ſhi 
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ſhips ſunk in the fight, they were obliged to ſet fire to three more, that were ſtranded ip 


the coaſt of Suſſex; in all, ſix ſhips of the line. They loſt likewiſe abundance of gallant 
officers, particularly their Rear- Admirals, Dick and Brakel, and Captain Nordel, wit 
great number of inferior officers and ſramen (5). Our fleet retreated towards the river 
Thames; and the Earl of Torrington, going on ſhore, left the command to Sir John 
Aſhby ; but firſt gave orders to Captain Monck of the Phœnix, together with four other 

fifth rates and four fireſhips, to anchor above the narrow of the middle grounds, and to 
appoint two of the frigates to ride, one at the buoy of the ſpits, the other at the lower 


. 
of (5) Life of King 
William III. 5p. 
75. 


Kennet's 
III. p. 602, 


end of the middle, and to take away the buoys (i), and immediately retreat if the enemy Gg, 
approached; or, if they preſſed yet farther on him, he was ordered; in like manner, to, . 
take away the buoys near him, and to do what ſervice he could againſt them with the fire- 


ſhips ; but ſtill to retire, and make the proper ſignals in ſuch caſes CI]. As ſoon as the 


II] And make the proper fignals in flich caſes.) In 
order to ſee this affair in every light of which it is ca- 
pable, we ſhall produce in this note, thoſe accounts 
that bear hardeſt upon the Earl of Torrington ; and 
in the firſt place, that of Biſhop Burnet, who relates 
the thing thus (35). On the day before the battle 
of the Boyne, the two fleets me to à great engage- 
© ment at ſea, 'The ſquadron that lay at Plymouth 
could not come up to join the great fleet, the wind 
being conirary ; ſo that it was under debate what 
was fitteſt to be done. The Earl of Torrington 
thought he was not ſtrong enough, and adviſed his 

coming in, *till ſome more ſhips that were fitting out 
« ſhould be ready, Some began to call his courage in 
© queſtion, and imputed this to fear. They thought 
* this would too much exalt our enemies and diſcourage 

our allies, if we left the French to triumph at ſea, 
and to be the maſters of our coaſt and trade; for our 
merchants richeſt ſhips were coming home, ſo that 
the leaving them in ſuch a ſuperiority, would be both 
very unbecoming and very miſchievous to us. The 
© Queen ordered Ruſſel to adviſe both with the Navy 
* Board, and with all that underſtood ſea affairs; and 


8 
o 
* 
oy 
4 


number, yet our fleet was ſo equal in ſtrength to 
them, that it was reaſonable to ſend orders to our 
Admiral to venture on an engagement: yet the or- 
ders were not ſo poſitive, but that a great deal was 
left to a Council. The two fleets engaged near 
Beachy in Suſſex. The Dutch led the vnd, and to 
ſhew their courage they advanced too far out of the 


4 
4 
* 


ſquadron engaged bravely: but the Earl of Tor- 
rington kept in his line, and continued to fight at a 
diſtance. The French ſeeing the Dutch came out fo 
far before the line, fell on them furiouſly both in 
front and flank, which the Earl of Torrington neg- 
lefted for ſome time, and when he endeavoured to 
come a little nearer, the calm was ſuch, that he could 
not come up. The Dutch ſuffered much, and their 
Whole fleet had periſhed, if their Admiral Calem- 
bourg had not ordered them to drop their anchors 
while their ſails were all up. This was not obſerved 
by the French, ſo they were carried by the "tide, 
while the others lay till; and thus, in a few mi- 
nutes, the Dutch were out of danger. They loſt 
many men, and ſunk ſome of their ſhips which had 
ſuffered the moſt, that they might not fall into the 
enemies hands. It was now neceſſary to order the 
fleet to come in with all poſſible haſte. Both the 
Dutch and the blue ſquadron camplained much of 
the Earl of Torrington, and it was a general opi- 
nion, that if the whole fleet had come up to a cloſe 
* fight, we muſt have beat the French; and, confider- 
* ing how far they were from Breſt, and that our ſqua- 
* dron at Plymouth lay between them and home, a 
victory might have had great conſequences. Our 
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© upon a view of the ſtrength of both fleets, they were 
of opinion, that though the French were ſuperior in 


line, and fought in the beginning with ſome advan- 
tage, the French plying before them; and our blue 


_ © of the enemy that aſſailed them 


Earl 


f the * of r — letter to 
the States (3 The 4th of this month we joined gor 

« the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, riding near the Idle of be, Tn 
Wight with three men of war; there he underſtood 1. p. fo. 
that the French fleet had been deſeried riding in ſe- | 

* veral places, to the number of eighty twd men of 

war, and ſmall; thereupon it was reſolved 

that they ſhould weigh anchor, with a reſolution to 


(46) Mercure _ 


find them out and obſerve their motions. Before 
* the Arrival of Admiral Evertzen, it was a be- 


tween the two nations, that the Hollander ſflould 
have the vanguard, which was in appearance to do 
them honour, but at the bottom to conceal Tor- 
rington's defigns. After they had been under fail 
. about two or three hours, they were obliged by fogs 
and bad weather to come to an anchor, but ſoon a 

they perceived the French fleet to bear up towards 
them with the wind at eaſt Immediately they 
* weighed anchor, and endeavoured to gain the wea- 

ther-gage, which they did with ſach ſucceſs, thiat 
Torrington gave the ſignal for the firſt ſquadron to 
engage, but the French thought fit to retire. The 
6th, 7th, 8th, and gth, the two fleets were always in 
view of each other ; but in regard the Fretich fleet 
was much the ſtronger, both for number and bigneſs 
of ſhips; it was judged moſt proper not to fight in 
the o ſea ; and Torrington did his part ſo well, 
that he avoided engaging till he was come off 
Beachy-Head, which was favourable for his purpoſe, 
and there it was that he received the Queen's orders 
not to delay engaging, if the wind and the weather 
would permit, which was the reaſon that upon the 
Toth by day-break we went to ſeek the enemy, who 
expected us in order of battle: and ſo by nine 
o'clock the engagement began, between the blue 
ſquadron of the French and the vanguard of the 
Dutch, and both fides fired deſperately for three 
hours together, till the French ſquadron, not liking 
their entertainment, bore away with all the tack they 
could make ; but about one there happened a cali, 
which not only prevented the, Hollanders purſuit, 
but put them into a little dender! upon which the 
French, whom the ſame calm hindered from getting 
away, were conſtrained to begin the fight again, 
which laſted till five o'clock in the evening with an 
incredible fury. As for what concerns the' En 

moſt certainly, unleſs it were ſome few veſſels that 
fought againſt Torrington's order, the reſt did no- 
thing at all; ſo that the main body of — — 
E and Ravin 

; ing *till evening, and d 

* themſelves fo g gain ſuch a — number 

ry ſide, they 


« were ſo battered, that hardly three were ca of 
making any defence, which conſtrained to 
* make their way t h the French fleet, and bear 
* away for the coaſt of England, between Beachy 
* Fetley: | Admirals Brakel, Jean Diek, 
* Nordel were ſlain The Friezland, having 
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* fleet was now in a bad condition, and broken into ber maſts, and not to be tuwed off by reaſon 

* factions ; and if the French had not loſt the night's * calm, was taken towards the of the fight. 
* tide, but had followed us cloſe, they might have de- * Admiral E n' gave this ony 
* firoyed many of our ſhips. Both the Admirals were * Dutch and ſoldiers, there 
* almoſt equally blamed, ours for not fighting, and the * that did not exactly perfor his duty. 


French for not purſuing his victory.“ We will next * has not been heard, that ever twenty- 
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Earl of Torrington came to town, he was examined before the Council, 'where he juſtified 
himſelf with great preſence of mind; he ſaid, there were two things 


to be principally con- 


ſidered, the loſs that had been ſuſtained in the fight, and the motives which had induced 


him to retreat. The firſt, he alledged, was owing to the ill grounded 
Engliſh and Dutch officers had of the behaviour of the French at fea ; 


contempt the 
and, as to the lat- 


ter, he affirmed that he had ated according to the rules of prudence, by which he had 
ved the fleet ; and that he had much rather his reputation ſhauld ſuffer for a time, than 


(% Burnet's Hi- 
Kory of his own 


his country undergo a loſs, which ſhe might never be able to repair. The Council, 
however, thought proper to commit his Lordſhip cloſe priſoner to the Tower (&); and, 


times, Vol. II. that they might ſtill the clamours of the crowd, and give ſome ſatisfaction to the Dutch, 
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they directed a committee to repair to Sheerneſs, in order to make a tho 
into the real cauſes of this diſaſter [X J. The King, 
preſſed great concern about this affair; the honour of the nation was in ſome meaſure af- 


rough enquiry 


upon his return from Ireland, ex- 


Hiſtory, p. 438. fected; the common cry was very ſtrong againſt the Earl ; and the Queen had engaged 
(1) Life of King her promiſe to the Dutch, that his conduct ſhould undergo a ſtrict examination (). On 


276, 


William III. p. the other hand, the Earl had been very inſtrumental in the Revolution, 


had great alliances 


called to an account for any real errors in his conduct, he was in danger of being ſacrificed 
to the reſentment of foreigners, merely for preſcrving the Engliſh fleet. The great diffi- 
culty, as to the devcloping this perplexed buſineſs, lay in the manner of bringing him to a 
tryal. The King was refolved it ſhould be by a Court- Martial; the friends of the Earl 
maintained, that he ought to be tried by his Peers. A doubt was likewiſe ſtarted as to 


the 


power of the Lords of the Admiralty.; for though it was allowed that the Lord High- 


among the nobility, and had found the means of perſwading many, that, inſtead of being 


Admiral of England might have iſſued a commiſſion for try ing him, yet it was queſtioned 


whether any ſuch. authority was lodged in the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty or 


+ 

© fought ſa long againſt eighty-two, of which ſeven- 
© teen carried no leſs than from eighty to an hundred 
guns.“ The reader may obſerve, that both theſe 
writers agree the Earl of Torrington was in his judg- 
ment againſt fighting; that in this, other great officers 
of the fleet concurred; that while he acted according 
to his and their notions, he did all that could be ex- 
d, and might probably have continued on the 
fenſive till properly reinforced ; that the Secretary's 


letter, in the name of the Queen, determined, or ra- . 


ther obliged him to fight; the Prelate ſays, that it was 
conditional, but the Dutch Admiral that it was poſitive. 
| Biſhop Burnet gives the honour of ſaving the fleet to 
the Dutch Admiral Calembourg, - of which however 
Evertzen ſays not one word; and Burchet, upon good 
authority, aſcribes it to the Earl of Torrington ; ac- 


cording to the Engliſh Biſhop, part of our fleet behaved 


well; according to the Dutch Admiral, nobody did 
any thing but themſelves ; and the wonder was, how 
' twenty-two ſhips could ſuſtain the fire of upwards of 
fourſcore, many of theſe carry ing a prodigious weight 


of metal. If this had been the caſe, how came the 


officers of the blue ſquadron to complain ſo much; 


haw came the Engliſh to loſe ſome ſhips, and to have 


ſeyeral very ill treated ? But, ſays the Engliſh Prelate, 
if the whole fleet had come to a cloſe fight, we ſhould 
have had a victory attended with ſuch circumſtances, 
as muſt have been followed by great conſequences. 
This is the judgment of a Clergyman at a difiance ; 
the Earl of Torrington, a great ſeaman upon the ſpot, 
thought otherwiſe ; and that the French might have 
gained a greater victory than they did, which in it's 
- conſequences might have been deciſive againſt the 
maritime powers; ſo that, in his judgment, the greateſt 
ſexvice that could then be done, was to ſave the fleet, 
and wait a proper ſeaſon for repairing this diſaſter, 
which was eech done at La Hogue. The impar- 
tial reader will decide, as to the probability of theſe 
relations, and as to the propriety of our reflections. | 
f tk 1 this di/after.] Ab this diſtance of time, there 


. 
c 


can ng reaſons ſubſiſt, which oughgto prevent our ex 
: mini an affair of this importance to the bottom. 
The 


he commiſſianges (37) appointed ta go from ſhip to 


(37) Ralph's ſhip, were the Duke of Devonſhire and the Earl of 


Hiftory of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. 
p. 229. 


. enquiries, ami this certainly was very proper ; but be- 
——— of fork exawinacioae conld-be — 


* 
+4 +4 z 


there wers ſome very ſtrong ſteps taken, for the Earl of 


Notz x wrote. 4 deter to Lord Dualley, then at 
dhe e, in expreſs.tarms ; © that the Dusch ſqua 

« dron, had behaved with ſo much bravery, that if my 
Lord Torri had done his duty, we ſhould in 
all appearance Wye, abtained a Wimpleat victory." 
This deter was publihed in Dutch in the Cqurant, to 


212 * 


— 


Pembroke, who were charged to make the ſtricteſt 


not; 
and, 


forementioned, inſerted in their French (38) Hiſtorical 
Memoirs, in order to circulate this as a fa& through all 
Europe. It appears likewiſe, that our miniſters (39) at all 
foreign courts, had informations of the like kind given 
them. But what was ſtill more, the Queen ſent over 
Mr Harbord (40) to the States-General, to let them 
know how mach ſhe was concerned at the misfortune 
which had befallen their ſquadron in the late engage- 
ment, and at their not having been ſeconded as they 
ought to have been, which matter her Majeſty had di- 
rected to be examined into, in order to recompenſe 
thoſe who had done their duty, and to puniſh ſuch as 
ſhould be found to have deſerved it. That her Maje- 
ſty had given orders for refitting the Dutch ſhips that 
were diſabled at her own charge, and commanded that 
all poſſible care ſhould be taken of the ſick and wound- 
ed ſeamen, and that rewards ſhould be given to the 
widows of thoſe that were killed, behaving themſelves 
bravely in the fight, to encourage others to do well for 
the future. The King in his ſpeech to the Parliament 
on the u of Ottober, has this paſſage (41). * I can- 
* riot conclude, without taking notice alſo how much 
the honour of the Nation has been expoſed by the 
ill conduct of my fleet in the laſt ſummer's engage- 
ment againſt the French; and I think myſelf ſo much 
concerned to fee it vindicated, that I cannot reſt ſa- 
« tisfied 'till an example has been made of ſych as ſhall 
* be found faulty upon their examination and trial, 
* which was not praQticable while the whole fleet was 
* abroad, but is now put into the proper way of bein 

done as ſoon as may be. Thus it appears plainly, tha 

the Court concluded the Earl of Forrington guilty of miſ- 
management at leaft, if not of ſome greater crime, and 
by publiſhing their ſentiments, had thrown him inta a 
ſtrange fituation, conſidering that he was ſtill to be 
brought to a trial; for if without proceeding to that, 
he had been deprived of his commiſſion and diſgraced ; 
many plauſible things 7 * have been ſaid, upon po- 
litical principles, and all circumſtances conſidered, it 


might have been looked upon as a meaſure, which the 


then conjuncture of affairs rendered neceſſary. But a 
trial was a thing of another nature, in which as a ſub- 
ject and as a Pe@ of England, he was entitled to ſtrict 
juſtice, and was to be heard in his own defegce, before 
he could be condemned. There were many who 
thought this ſhould be done by impeachment, in caſe 
he was charged with high-treaſon or treachery. But 
thoſe who profecuted him, were inclined to a mare ge- 
neral charge of miſmanagement and miſbzhaviour, and 


were therefore for bringing this cauſe to another tribu- 


nal, which was that of a Court-Martial, notwithſtand- 


ing that to this like wiſe, there lay great exceptions, as 


it was a thing unprecedented, and for various other rea- 


- ſons, which wilf appear more fully in the next note. 
ie dhe, populace» of that nation, the paſſage-be- 


k 6 


[LI In 


(38) Mercure 
Hiftorique & Po- 
lit ique, Tom. 
IX. p · 36. 


(39) Tindal's 
Continuation of 
Rapin's Hiſtory 

of England, Vol. 
I. p. 140, 141. 


(40) Kennet's 
Compleat Hiſtory 
of England, Vol. 
III. p. 603. 
Ralph's Hiſtory 
of England, Vol. 
II. p. 229. 


(41) Life of 
King William 
III. p · 291. 


go. 


P 405, 406. 


H E R B E R T. 


and, though ſome great Lawyers gave their opinion in the affirmative, yet it was judged 
expedient, to ſettle fo important a point by authority of Parliament. In order, Ee 
to obviate this dicßculty, a new law (mn) was made, declarative of the 
miſſioners of the "Admiralty ; and, immediately after the paſſing o 
miſſioners, who, in virtue of letters patent, dated June 5, 1690, were, Thomas Earl of 


, therefore, 


Pembroke and Montgomery; John Earl of Carbery ; Sir Thomas Lee, Baronet ; Si 
John Lowther, Baronet; Edward Ruſſell, Eſq; Sir Richard Onſlow, Baronet; an | | 
Henry Pricſtman (n), Eſq; iſſued a commiſſion for this purpoſe, though many of the no- (*) Hiſtory of | 


bility had declared their diflike of that law, and expreſſed their reaſons with great force 


wer of the Com- (m) Stat: I. * 
this, theſe Com- gef. l. at. 2. 


2589 


the Admiralty of 
Great-Britain, 


in a proteſt (o) [L]. At the time this Law paſſed, the Earl of Torrington was in the )— pak is 
Tower, and much indiſpoſed, but was immediately removed.into the cuſtody of the Mar- | 

ſhal of the Admiralty ; where he had not continued long, before he brought his caſe into (e) See note [L]. 
the Houſe of Commons, where he was extremely anxious that it ſhould be placed in a 


true light. 


ſtody. 


This was done, by a Member's acquainting the Houſe, that this noble Peer 
was deſirous of being heard at their bar, in ref] 


pect to the matter for which he was in cu- 


Upon this, an order was made for his Lordſhip's being brought thither the next 


day; the Serjeant at Arms was directed to ſerve the Marſhal of the Admiralty with a co- 
py of it, which he did accordingly ; and November the twelfth, the Houfe being infor- 
med that his Lordſhip was in the lobby, directed him to be brought in by the Serjeant 
with the mace, to a chair ſet for him within the bar, on the left hand of the Houſe as he 
came in; and having fat down thereon for ſome time covered, and the mace being laid 
upon the table, his Lordſhip roſe, and ſtood at the back of the chair uncovered (p), and 
was heard before the Houſe ; after which his Lordſhip withdrew, the mace attending him. 
This is all we mert with in the Journal; but a writer of thoſe times aſſures us, that his 
Lordſhip found himſelf ſo much embarraſſed in the preſence of that aſſembly, as not to 
be able to expreſs himſelf as he intended; upon which he acquainted the Commons, that, 
being accuſtomed rather to act than to ſpeak, he found himſelf at a loſs tor words, and 
therefore defircd to make uſe of his papers, which was allowed him. He then took notice 
how early he had entered into his country's ſervice, how many years he had ſpent therein, 


and of his having loſt much blood, as well as his havin 


g been deprived of his eye, in 


their quarrel. He proceeded next to the loſs he had ſuſtained, for ſupporting the Prote- 
ſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of England, under King James the Second, 
Laſt of all, he ſpoke of the engagement with the French fleet off Beachy Head]; in reſpect 
to which, he excuſed his not fighting, from the want of intelligence, want of ammuni- 


tion, ſhortneſs of wind, inequality of numbers, and, in ſupport of what he ſaid, | ne) 
ſome letters: but all this was of little or no uſe to his Loraſhip (); the Houſe remitted (9) Remarkable 


produced 


him to that tryal, for which the late act had made way, and of which the higheſt expecta- 
tions were raiſed at home and abroad. The King alſo gave directions for haſtening it, 


being reſolved not to embark for Holland 'till it was all over. 


Accordingly, Saturday 


the ſixth of December, 1690, his L ordſhip went down to Sheerneſs in his yatcht, the 


_ Court-Martial ficting there on boar the Kent 


On Monday December 8, Sir Ralph De- 


laval being in the chair (r) as Preſident, the commiſſion was opened and read, and other 
preliminaries adjuſted ; after which, the court adjourned to Wedneſday the tenth, The 
charge againſt the Earl was, that, in the late naval engagement off Beachy-Head, he had, 
through treachery or cowardice, miſbehaved in his office, drawn diſhonour on the Engliſh 
nation, and ſacrificed our good allics the Dutch. His Lordſhip defended himſclf with Remarkable Pale 
great clearneſs of reaſon, and with extraordinary compoſure of mind. He obſerved, that, 

| * 


[ZLI * a proteſt.] The bill for veſting the ſame 
yur in the Commiſſioners of the Admiralgy, as had 
hitherto placed by law in the Lord-High-Admi- 
ral, was read in the Houſe of Peets for the third time, 
October 30, 1690, when, the leave of the H 
ing previouſly obtained, ſeventeen Peers enter 

(42) The Hiſto- proteſt for the following reaſons (42). 
ry and Procred- Firſt, Becauſe this bill gives a power to Commiſ- 
„ e ſioners of the Admiralty to execute a juriſdiction, which 
16% by the Act of 13 Car. II. entitled, An act for eſtabliſm- 
ing articles and orders for the regulating and better go- 
vernment of his Majetty's navy, ſhips of war, and 
forces by ſea, weonceive they had not; whereby the 


their 


e be- 


* 


Thirdiy, The jodges Mving unanimo 


* a 


given by that act are to be exerciſed, and without vhgſe 
conſent ſingiy, no ſentence of deatk can be executed. 
We think it of dangerous conſequence exfound 2 
law of this capital nature, atheswiſe"than the literal 
words do import; and a we conceive it without pre- 
cedent to paſs even explanatory laws, much leſs ſuch 
as have a retroſpect in them in caſes of life and death ; 
ſo we think it not at all neceſſary to,make ſuch a prece- 
dent at this time, there being an undoubted legal way 
already eſtabliſhed” to bring this Earl to a trial by a 
Lord-High-Admiral. 


declared, 


that the law marine was no where particularized in 


Earl 4 Torrington may come to be tried for his life, their h whereby the power or juriſdiftion of the 
for fafts committed ſeveral months before this power Lord- miral may be aſcertained "fo that the 
was given or defired. We think it reaſonable, that practice is all that know of it ; we ive it un- 
every man ſhould be tried by thatlaw that was known ente and of dangerous conſequence, that the 
to be in force when the erime was committ urffdition” exerci the Lord-High-Admiral, 


| Secondly, It is by virtue of the ſaid a of 13 Car. II. ſhould by a law be declared to be in the Commiſſioners 


that the Earl of Torrington was judged by this houſe, o 


not to have the privilege of 
any offences commuted agai 
is no other law as we concei 


. of this realm, for 
the ſaid act; and there 
by which the ſaid Earl 
could have been debarred from enjoying the privilege 
of a Peer of this realm ; which act making no mention 
of Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, but of a Loml- 


High - Admiral only, by whoſe anthority all the powers 
* * » „ 


* * 


. 


hereby an unknown and therefore 


Rivers, Huntingdon, Rocffeſter, Weymouth, 
- Stamford, 1 Oxford, Maccleſ- 
field, Tho. Roffen, Crewe, Bath, Granville, 
Herbert raven, J. Exon, Bolton, J. 


[Mf ww 


Bridgewater, 
* 


. 


(Pf) Journal · boole 
of the Houſe of 
Commons, die 
Martis, Nov. II, 
& die Mercurii, 
Nov. 12, 1690. 


aſſages n the 


Liie of Lord To 


ring ton. 
Me cure Hiſto- 
rique & Politique, 
Tom. IX. p · 
657, 653. 


7) Kennet's Hi- 
A", of England, 


Vol. III. p. 603, 


Mercure Hifto=- 
rique & Politique, 
Tom. X. p · 36, 


2 the Life 
of Lord Torring» 
don. 


HE R B E R T. 


in the ſeveral Councils of War held before the fight, not only himſelf, but all the Admi - 


rals in the fleet, were againſt engaging. He took notice of the Queen's order, which 
obliged them to fight againſt their own opinion, and without any probability of ſucceſs. 
He remarked the inequality of the confederate and French fleets, thEformer conſiſting 
but of fifty - ſix, and the latter having eighty- two, ſhips which were actually engaged. 
He aſſerted, that the Dutch were deſtroyed by their own raſhneſs, and that, if he had 


ſuſtained them in the manner they expected, the whole confederate fleet muſt have been 


1) Burchet's 


aval Hiſtory. 


428. 
Remarkable Paſ- 
ſages in the Life 
of Lord Torring- 
ton. . 

Life of King 
276. : 
Kennet's Hiſtory 
of England, Vol. 
III. p. 603. 
Columna Roftra- 
ta, p · 258. 


(e) Mercure Hi- 
ftorique & Poli- 

tique, Tom. X. 

p. $6, | 


were clearly treaſon and treachery. 


furrounded, as they were; and, as ſome reflections had been thrown out, of his having 
a pique to the Dutch, to gratify which he had given them up, he not only juſtificd 
himſelf very warmly on that point, but concluded his defence with ſaying, that his con- 
duct had ſaved an Engliſh fleet, and that he hoped an Engliſh Court-Martial would 
not ſacrifice him to Dutch paſſion, prejudice, and reſentment. After a full hearing, 
and ſtrict examination of all that had been advanced on both ſides, his Lordſhip was 
unanimouſly acquitted (); and though fome writers of our own as well as of another na- 
tion, have taken great liberties with this judgment of the Court- Martial, yet, on the 
whole, there ſeems to be no juſt ground, either for cenſuring them, or fixing any im- 
putation on the character of that noble perſon, It is true, the day after his acquittal, 
the King took away his commiſſion (t), and he was thence forward laid aſide, which 
might be a very right ſtep in politics, as it tended to ſatisfy our allies, and gave his Ma- 


jeſty an opportunity of employing a more fortunate officer; but, when we allow this, in 


juſtification of the King and his miniſters, we muſt in juſtice to this nobleman declare, that 
there are no ſufficient grounds in any of the accounts that are ſtil] extant, to leave a ſtain upon 


his memory to poſterity [AL]. This will appear the more reaſonable, if we conſider the 


CM] Upon his memory to poſterity.) The object 
which thoſe have in view, who are actors in theſe 
great affairs, is to carry their point ; the bufineſs of 
thoſe who record them, is to come at the truth, and 
to repreſent it fairly whenever they can come at it. 
The crimes firſt imputed to the Earl of Torrington, 
If he had been 


' guilty of theſe, he ought to have been and he might 


have been impeached. ln a very little time however theſe 


Charges were dropped, even by thoſe who brought 


them, and in their ſtead were ſubſtituted want of cou- 


rage and pique to the Dutch (43). In reſpett to theſe 
however, his enemies felt themſelves early in ſuch 


want of proof, that they declared to all the world, 


that they ſhould hold themſelves obliged to Death, if he 
would rid them and his lordſhip of all perplexity, by 
removing him while he lay in the Tower (44). Theſe 


certainly were no very ſtrong preſumptions of his Lord- 


ſhip's guilt. The powers lodged in the Lords Commiſ- 
fioners of the Admiralty were ſoch, that they might 
pick out of all the Captains in England, whom they 
pleaſed to be his judges ; and ſurely nothing but the 
force of innocence could enable a man to detend him- 


ſelf before ſuch a Judicature. The Prefident Sir Ralph 


| {45 Burchet's 
aval Hiſtory — 
b. 428. 


(46) Colliber's 
Columna Roſtra- 
ta, p. 257, 258. 


(47) Hiftery of 
＋ _ 
* pound tre 


© ſon to believe that a council of 


* 


to paſs t, declaringy 


Delaval, had been himſelf in the action, and was Vice- 
Admiral of the blue ſquadron, which was ſuppoſed to 
have ſuffered almoſt as much as the Dutch (45) ; ſo that 
that if any credit be due to appearances, one would 
think the unanimous acquittal of the Earl of Torring- 
ton, could proceed from nothing but a conviction, 
that he was proſecuted without any foundation (46). 
Bet the hiſtorian of his own times thought otherwiſe. 
= giving the hiſtory of the ſeſſions of Parliament of 
1690, the retend prelate proceeds thus (47). There 
© were no — debates in the Hook: of Lords. 
© The Earl of Torrington's buſineſs held them long. 
The form of his commitment was * to be ille- 
gal, and the martial-law, to which by the ſtatute 
all who ſerved in the fleet were ſubje&, being lod 

© in the — — it was doubteg, whether 
© the Admiralty being now” in commi t power 
was lodged with the Cosmiſſioners. The Judges 
© were inion that it was: yet ſince the power of 
© life and death was too facred a thing to paſa ly 
* a conſtruQion of law, it was thought the g 
4 that the powers of a - 
« High-Admiral did reſt in tha Commiſfiogers. 


* ſecret enemies of the Godftoment who intendeSto, 
os th Earl of Torrington 
= ——ů - wolles in 


embroil matters, mov 
© ſhould be impeached 
© that way being alwagy flow, incidents were Mo apt 
© to fall in that might create diſputes the o 
* Houſes, which did ſometimes end in a rupture: but 
* the King was apprehenſive of that, and though he 
* was much ae inſt that Lord, and had rea- 
would treat bim 
er to let it go ſo, 


very favourably, yet he choſ 


* 


Haha 


- © him. However,”upo 


whole 


- ® 
than to diſorder his affairs. The Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty named a court to try him, who did it 
with ſo groſs a partiality, that it reflected much on 
the juſtice of the nation; ſo that if it had not been 
for the great intereſt the King had in the States, it 
might have occaſioned a breach of the alliance be- 
' tween them and us. He came off ſafe as to his per- 
fon and eftate, but much loaded in his reputation ; 
ſome charging him with want of courage, while 


of temper, that made him, ſince orders were ſent 
him contrary to the advices he had given, to re- 
ſolve indeed to obey them and fight, To in ſuch a 
* manner as ſhould caſt the blame on all thoſe who had 


others imputed his ill conduct to a haughty ſullenneſs 


ſent him the orders, and give them cauſe to repent 


it.“ Such were the ſentiments of Biſhop Burner, let us 
compare them with thoſe of the Dutch news writer, who 
was known to be under the protection and influence of 
the States. His narrative runs thus (48). At length, 
the charge againſt the late Admiral the Earl of For- 
rington was brought to a trial, on board the Kent 
frigate at Chatham, the 19th of the laſt month. 
There were high diſputes for ſome time, and ſome 
officers that accuſed him, reproached him loudly with 
cowardice and treachery. This however did not 
hinder his judges to declare him innocent, whether 
they thought him ſo indeed, or whether ſwayed by 
particular intereſt, is left for others to determine. 
The Earl, as ſoon as he was acquitted, gave orders 
to ſome of the Captains, as a mark of his retaining 
his authority, and then returned in triumph up the 
Thames, carrying the Admiral's flag on his yatch ; 
the judges having declared, that his commiſſion was 
in force till the King took away his patent. Many 
people were much ſurprized at this judgment, and 
— his Majeſty himſelf ſeemed to be aſtoniſhed. 
The next day he ſent for this Earl's commiſſion, and at 
the ſame time diſmiſſed him from his command of 
one of the marine regiments: He deſired to have the 
© honour:to kiſs the King's hand, and to have laid his 
© commi at his royal feet, but that was refuſed 
n the 26th, he went to the 
« Houſ# of Lords, and took his ſeat,among the Peers, 
but the greateſt part of the members looked upon him 
5s but with an indifferent eye. He is 2 
ing to retire to his heuſe in the country. A reſolution 
© alſo has been taken, © give no employment to any of 
© his judges, which confirms the opinion of thoſe who 
thought that they did not obſerve the ſtrictneſs of 
© law. - Upwards of forty ſea officers have been remov- 
© ed, ſome, becauſe they are ſuſpected not to have 
done their duty in thElaſt enga t; ſome being 
thaught too much d to the Lord Torrington's 
« intereſts ; and others for different reaſons. Mr Ruſ- 
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« {el is made Admiral of the Red ſquadron ; Sir John 
0 12 Vice-Admiral, and e _ =” 
* Admiral ; Captain Killigrew of the Blue; Sir Ralp 
_ FIRE * Delaval, 
- 3s 5 
* 1 


(43) Mercure 

H ſtorique & Po- 
litique, Tom. X. 
2. $5, 8, $7, 


were entailed on him and his heirs male, and his dying immaturely, and without being ev 
married, made this loſs ſo much the greater, In 1692, Admiral Ruſſell was cha 
with not making ſo much uſe as be might have done of the 


(49) Kennet's 

Hi lory of En;- 
Ian], Vol. III. 
p. 564. 


whole tencur of bis Lotdſhip's cbnducb afber chis. heey chixfortuce, end- in xhich it does 
not appear that he was at all prejudiced: or diverted from his former principles: hy 
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ment. On che contrary, during the very next ſeſſion of Parliament, be, afted preciſely in 
the ſame manner as. when he was in power, though he never afterwards courted any admi 

nitration, He had the misfortune to Joſe his youngeſt brother, Colonel Charles, Herbert, 
who was killed at the battle of Aghrim in Ireland, on Sunday July 12, 1690 after 
having paſſcd a bog up to the middle, at the head of his regiment, and forcing the Iriſh 
to quit the hedges they had occupied beyond it. But puſhing them briſkly to their main 
body, he was unluckily taken prifoner 3 and the enemy perceiving that he was like to be 
reſcued, they, to prevent it, barbarouſly put him to death. The honours of this noble Peer 


which he poſſitively affirmed was owing to 


glorious victory at la Hogue, 


the looſe intelligence and ill- judged orders 


that were ſent him by the Earl of Nottingham, then Secretary of State. The Houſe of 


Commons were fo well ſatisfied with this, that t 


hey: thanked him over and over. . But 


the courtiers. in the Houſe of Lords ſupported the Earl of Nottingham z and the King 


* 

* Delaval Vice, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Rear- Ad- 
* miral of the ſame ſquadron.” - 74 

We have now re this affair, as tated on all 
fides, that the reader may be the better able to judge 
of :t, and without attempting to biaſs his opinion, we 
ſhall likewiſe ſpeak our own. The courage of the Earl 
of Torrington had never been called in queſtion, theſe 
memoirs that we have collected, few that it ought not. 
There is however ſomething farther that deſerves to be 
mentioned upon this occaſion, which was his behaviour 
the year before in attacking the French ſquadron, 
though ſuperior to himſelf; in Bantry-Bay. King Wil- 


liam faw this in it's true light, and ſpoke of it like a 


great Prince and a wiſe Captain, he ſaid (49), That 
* ſuch inſtances of courage were neceſſary at the begin- 
ning of a war, but might be fatal in the courſe of it.“ 
This was a leſſon to the Earl of 7 orrington, who in 
this attack had a mind to ſee whecher in action, the 
French ſhips were as formidable as in their appearance, 
and having found they were, he very probably reſolved 
not to fight again but upon equal terms. His abilities 


were never queſtioned, he knee the ſtate of the fleet he 


commanded this ſummer, te found it aſſembled flowly, 
he felt the want of intelligence, be underſtood better 
than any body the ſuperiority of the enemy, which did 
not diſpoſe hit to fighting, more eſpecially as he ex- 
pected to be joined by the Portſmouth ſquadron, and ' 
except a little confuſon, did not foreſee any great im- 
preſſion the French could make upon our coaſts The 
reſt of the Admirals, Dutch as well as Engliſh, who 
ſhould have been, and very probably were, the beſt 
judges of theſe matters, thought as he did, concurred in 
the expediency of declining an engagement in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and in doing this, which was all that was fig 


to be done, Admiral Evertzen himſelf admits, that 


(50) Life of King 
William III. p. 
274 | 


(51) Ralph's 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. 
p. 226. 


the Earl acted very ably. Bit the Earl of Notting- 
ham, then Secretary of State (50), alarmed by the 
general conſternation which the appearance of the 
French fleet had occaſioned, ſent him the Queen's 
orders to ſight, which he could not but obey; 
and yet, unleſs he could have commanded fortune 
and the winds, ſhould not be entirely anſwerable 
for the conſequences. The French Fleet was in all 
reſpects ſuperior, by at leaſt a fourth; the Dutch be- 
haved gillantly, and are ſaid to have made ſome im- 
preſſion, but it does not appear that any of the enemies 
ſhips were diſabled ; ſo that after their misfortune, the 
Engliſh were ſtil! left to conteſt with the whole French 
fleet. If the Earl did not come up, time enough ta ſup- 
port the Dutch, he alledged that this was owing to 
their eagerneſs and the finking of the wind; and that 
this really was ſo, appeared by his expoſing himſelf ex- 
tremely for their preſervation. It is on all hands al- 
lowed, that he ated with t prudence and preſence 
of mind in making the retreat which by * 2 
diſ- 


incompatible with every article gf the charge ; 
charges him alike from treaſon, „ and cowar- 


dice (51). But after all it may be ſaid, the 
ſome where. No doubt it did. Hh i 
well lie in an overbearin 
dertake the direction of all things, 
Rood them or not ? was it not this Secretary who 


rted the clamour againſt the ge whoa 
ter to Lord Durſſey, who dickachd the miellage ©" 
Mr Harbord, who prejudiced the 
VOL. IV. No. 217. * * 


confidered in this light, the judgment 


© Hevertem, had the rear guard; the 


having 


gainſt Torrington, and who two years after did the 1 

ſame with regard to Admiral Ruſſel (5 2)? Things being (52) Kennet's 
of the Court Hiſtory of 7 

Martial might be agreeable to truth and reaſon, though 5 2 1 

being contrary to their expectations it might be GE 

received at Court. But that the members of it were 

never employed afterwards is a glaring falſhood, fince 


Sir Ralph Delaval, who was Preſident of the Court 


Martial, was one of the joint Admirals of the fleet the 
very next year (53) ; and as to the great intereſt of the 
Earl of Torrington in the Engliſh navy, the reader will 
be pleaſed to conſider how that is to be reconciled to 
the character that is given him, of being one of the 
baughtieſt and moſt intractable men living. However, 
impartial hiſtorians of all parties have done him juſtice, 
and it is particularly to the honour of Mr le Clerc, that 
be has treated this affair with all the candour imagin 
able (54), and without ſuffering himſelf to be carried 
away by the calumny of thoſe times, whether Dutch or | 
Engliſh It would have been as well, if Mr Brazen de N * 
la Martiniere had obſerved the ſame moderation, 
more eſpecially as he ſe ems to have been but very in- 
differently acquainted wich facts. In order to ſupport 


{53) Life of King 
William III. p. 
363. 


(50) Hiſtoire des 
vinces Unies, 


ſo harſh a charge as this, we will produce his own ac- 
count of the confederate fleet at the time of the 


ment. The Dutch, ſays he, commanded by Admiral 
Engliſh, under 
© the orders of Herbert, otherwiſe called the Earl of 
* Torrington, were in the van, and the main body 

vas compoſed of the ſhips of both nations (5 5).“ In (55) rigoire de 
all this there is not one word of truth, any more than Louis XIV. 
colour of decency, or propriety of diction ; for it was Tom. IV. p. 
Rear-Admiral Evertzen, who commanded the van ; the 438. 

Earl of Törrington was in the center, and the E 

blue ſquadron formed the rear, as the Engliſh, French, 


and Dutch accounts agree (56). We need not wonder 56) See the notes 


therefore that this writer ſhould fay the Engliſh Admi- III IXI ILI. , 
ral fought ill, almoſt always kept the wind, and ſeemed 
to engage from a point of complaiſance, and preciſely 
to ſuch a degree, as that it migbt not be ſaid that he 
fled He cites (with what juſyge the reader knows) 
for theſe ſuggeſtions the anthority of Bichop Burnet. 
The French writers themſelves have ed this mat- 
ter with more modeſty and juſtice, except in a ſingle 
inſtance, where they convert the burning a very incon- 
fiderable village in Devonſhire with three fiſhing ſmacks, 
into an expedition of conſequence, in which Ini 
(57) has followed them very exactly, he ſays, that on (5j M. a 
gth of Auguſt, they landed under the fire of their cy, Hiftoire Mi- 
ies, within cannon ſhot of Tingmouth, that litaire, Tom. II. 
two hundred. Engliſh militia abandoned an ihtrench- ?; Bd. Hi 
ment which they were poſted to defend, upon the ap- goire de France, 
proach of the Count D Eſtrees at the head of four hun- Tom. X. p. 155. 
dred men, who made themſelves maſters of the town Hiſtoire de la 
and port, in which they burnt four armed veſſels and _ rangols, 
eight merchantment. Before we put an end to this ar- 3 
ticle it will not be amiſs to remark, that the French XIV. Tom. IV. 
never had ſo great an advantage over us at ſea; that for p. 490. 


they were maſters upon 


y any regular tr in the kingdom ; that 
of diriſion 2 ſo — 


pt 
that ju 
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Avvirg Gr chuncked che advice of bot Houſes, upp tie ther ſtate, of affairs, it was propoſed 
Ga t joitit cotmifiiba to conſider, the condition of the kingdom, that, upon a 
ft a ſuitable return to che Crown, This pro- 


enquiry; they might concur! in making 
1 way rejected in the Houfe of Lords by a- majority of twelve, againſt 
Which the Earl of Torrington and ſeventeen other peers entered their proteſt, In this his 
Lordſhip may be pieſumed to have acted with great impartiality, ſince Admiral Ruſſell 
Was not looked upon as his Lord ſhip's friend, and had formerly ſhewn a reluctance at 
leuſt, if not refuſed; to act under him. Yet the ſame influence that had prevailed againſt 
the Earl of Torringtom, 11 * King to lay aſide Admiral Ruſſell alſo for the pre- 
ſetit 5 though the condudt of the Secretary apprared ſo exceptionable, that the King found 
; it at laſt requiſite to remove him, and to give the Seals to the Earl of Shrewſbury the year 
(+) Kemel® following, when Admiral Ruſſell was alſo reſtored to the command of the fleet (u). As 
44, Val. 11s, for the Earl of Torrington, it does not in the leaſt apprar that he ever ſought to come 
again into employment, or to enter farther into the management of public buſineſs, than 
Willam 11. äs the cognizance of it belonged to the Houle of Peers, where he conſtantly attended for 
p. 375» abbve twenty years after, without altering his conduct in the leaſt ; which is a manifeſt 
w) See theDe- Þtoof, that he was not governed by caprice but by principle (w). He was always on the 
tes inthe {ide of the Crown, and very rarely in an oppoſition to it's Minifters ; ſometimes, howe- 
Vol. I. ver, he was, and then he commonly proteſted, that the reaſons of his gppoſition might 
appear, and that the world might not aſeribe his diſagreement with men in power to ſpleen, 
In matters that related to the marine, he was generally moſt forward; and, in reſpe& to 
them; the Houſe heard him with attention; and, upon ſuch occaſions, he ſhewed him- 
felf commonly a friend to ſtrict diſcipline, and a frugal management in the Navy. His 
Lordſhip was twice married, firſt to Anne, daughter of Mr Hadley, and the widow of 
Mr Pheaſant, who was near ſeventy years of age, and very rich, hav:ng eſtates in York- 
ſhire, and other parts of the kingdom, to a great value. After her decraſe, he eſpouſed 
Anne, daughter to Sir William Airmine, of Oſgoodby in the county of Lincoln, Baronet, 
who had been twice married before; firſt to Sir Thomas Woodhouſe of Kimberley, in 
the county of Norfolk, Baronet ; and ſecondly, to Thomas, Lord Crew of Stene, in the 
county of Northampton; ſo that, excluſive of the moiety of her father's great eſtate, ſhe 
(ﬆ) — brought him two large jointures, which he enjoyed during his life (x). His Lordſhip 
v. 2. 29%. deceaſed on the 13th of April, 1716, being then upwards of ſeventy ()). He left all his 
eſtate, which was very conſiderable, to the Right-Honourable Henry late Earl of Lincoln, 
; + Srv on account of that noble perſon's ſteady adherence to his principles, and becauſe, as ſome 
year 1716, f. fay, he was diſſatisfied in his own mind, as to a vote he had given, in a matter of private 
Collins's Peerage, Property, againſt that noble peer; which is very conſiſtent with that nice ſenſe of ho- 
Vol. V. p. 129. nour, and diſintereſted ſpirit, which his Lordſhip had ſhewn upon other occaſions. 
) Hitorian Anne, Counteſs dowager of Torrington, his widow, deceaſed April 2, 1719 (z). 
Lans for te In reſpect to this title, which was often conferred and often extinct, and of which there 
yer 1716, f. 15. ere ſeveral dowagers of different families, which has occaſioned fome confuſion, it may 
not be amiſs to ſhew, at the cloſe of this article, by whom it was borne, and how it has 
bern beſtowed, fince it became a title of honour, to this time. It firſt gave the title of an 
Earl to General George Monk, who, by letters patent, bearing date July the ſeventh, 
in the twelfth year of the reign of King Charles the Second, was created Baron Monk of 
Potheridge, Beauchamp, and Tyes, Earl of Torrington, and Duke of Albemarle. In 
nis Hfe· time, his ſon Chriſtopher was ſtiled Earl of Torrington ; and his conſort, Lady 
tizabeth Cavendiſh, daughter to Henry Lord Ogle (ſucceſſively Ducheſs of Albemarle 
and Montague), was called Counteſs of Torrington. It was very ſoon after the deceaſe of 
Chriſtopher Duke of Albemarle and Earl of Torrington, that King William beſtowed 
'the latter title upon Admiral Herbert. But this noble perſon had not been long dead, 
before his late Majeſty created the honourable Mr Thomas Newport, brother to the 
Earl of Bradford, by letters patent, bearing date the 25th of June, in the ſecond year of 
his rei Baron of Torrington. He was alſo a Teller of the Exchequer, and one of his 
Majeſty" moſt honourable Privy-Council ; but his Lordſhip died May the twenty-ſe- 
venth, 1719, by which demiſe this title became extinct. However, his widow, who was 
the daughter of Francis Pierpoint of Nottingham, Eſq; and was his Lordſhip's third 
wife, furyived him, and bore the title of Lady Torrington to the year 1735, when ſhe 
decraſed. Aſter the ſignal Vi obtained over the Spaniards in the Streights of Meſſi- 
"na, his ſaid late Majeſty created, by letters patent, dated September the nineteenth, in the 
ſeventh-year of his reign, Sir George Byng, Knight and Baronet, Baron Byng of Southill 
in the county of Bedford, and Viſcount Torrington in the county of Devon. His Lord- 
hip died ry 17, 1733, but his widow Margaret, daughter of James Maſter of 
Eaſt-Lanfiden in the county of Rent, furvived to March 30, 1755. The title is now 
enjoyed by their grandſon by their ſecond ſon, Gorge, Lord Viſcount Torrington, who 
dectafed April Ts 1750. | | | * | E 
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| HAF Ly N. 23593 
_HEY LIN [PzT3zz], an, eminent Engliſ divine and writer in the XVIIch cepty-, 
ry, was the Woo ſon of Henry Heylin, Gentleman (a), by Elizabeth, daughger of (a) Theologo- = 
Francis Clampard of Wrotham in Kent (5). He was born as Burford, in Oxfogdſhire, theme Lic 
November 29, 1600 (c), and in the free-ſchool of that place he acquired the pringiples Peter Heylia, 
of grammatical learning. Here likewiſe he firſt diſplayed his growing abjlities, by ſome e 
compoſitions that were thought well of at that time, and from one of his tender years z Nerd, DD. 
particularly a tragi-comedy on the wars and fate of Troy, with ſome other hiſtorical ener- 


p. 75. edit. 
1 
ciſes (4). In 1613, he was, by his father, entered of Hart- hall in Oxford (e). Here he a 
ſtudied under two tutors ſucceſſively, one of which was a zealous Puritan. ln the year (b) Ibid. p. $0. 
following, he ſet up for a Demy's place in Magdalen-college ; but being thought rather (c) . p. 74; 
too young, and the majority of the fellows having been previouſly engaged in the intereſt 
of another, he loſt the election: however, in the next year he was choſen, when he gave 
ſufficient evidence of his having made a conliderable progreſs in academical literature (. 
Shortly after this, he gave a farther proof of his talent for dramatic poetry, by compoſing 22 
a tragedy in Engliſh, entitled Spurius, which had the general approbation of the ſociety AN - 
to which he belonged ; inſomuch, that the Preſident, Dr Langton; ordered it to be ated | 
in his apartments (g) ; but it was not printed (5), On the 19th of October, 1617, he (/) m. 
was created Bachelor of Arts (i). After this, *till his taking the degree of Maſter, he, eve- (x) Barnard, abi 
ry long vacation, read coſmographical lectures in the common refectory of the college (t). fopra, p. 26. 
As this was an unuſual thing, and he was very converſant in the ſubject, he gave great 
ſatisfaction to the auditors. The very firſt of theſe diſcourſes, which he delivered towards wupra, col. 279. 
the end of July, 1618, was ſo well approved, that he was elected Probationer- Fellow. | 
and Moderator of the ſenior form in the Hall; and, on July 19, 1619, was admitred R 
Perpetual Fellow (1). July 1, 1620, he was made Maſter of Arts (n). In the year en- . 0. 
ſuing he appeared in the character of a writer, when he ſet forth his Adicrocoſmus : or, (% Hem, Athens 
A Deſcription of the Great World. The chief materials of this work were the abovemen- Olen. cot. 276. 
tioned leftures. He began the compoſing of it on the 22d of February, 1619, and {1) lem. 
finiſhed ir on the 29th of April following (1). It was firſt publiſhed in quarto, Novem- 
ber 7, 1621 (0). It was dedicated and preſented to Prince Charles, who received it and l 
the author very graciouſly, It was univerſally liked, and ſperdily bought up; ſo that, ci. 216. 
in 1624, it was reprinted in the ſame ſize, but with conſiderable additions, and again re- | 
ſented to it's royal patron. It was ſoon after put into the hands of King James, by Dr 09. a. 
| Young Dean of Wincheſter. His Majeſty, at firſt view, ſeemed greatly pleaſed with it; II. col. 256. 
till, meeting with a paſſage therein, where Heylin gave precedency to the French King, ( Lite of Hy- 
and ſtiled France the more famous kingdom, he was, forſooth, ſo exceedingly offended, 2 by Dr Ber- 
forgetting how much more he had degraded both himfelf and the Britiſh nation, in the *** * 
eyes of all Europe, that he ordered the Lord Keeper to ſuppreſs the book. Heylin was 
then at Oxford, whither Dr Young ſent him notice of this untoward circumſtance, per- 
ſwading him to repair immediately to London, and endeavour the appeaſing of his angry 
ſovereign. But, by the advice of his friend Lord Danvers, who knew better ho to e 1 
mate that King's 2 ous — he was, and oply * back 3 the Doctor an 
apology, wherein he declared, that the error, in one exceptionable paſſages (p), 
was entirely the Printer's, who had put is inſtead of was; and that when he Mang 45 
tioned the precedency of France before England, © beſides, that he did not ſprak of Eng- 
land as it then ſtood augmented by Scotland, he took what he did ſay from en In 
* his Remains.“ James was hereby ſatisfied, and Heylin took care, on the other hand, 


that the whole clauſe, which gave ſo much diſguſt, ſhould be left out of all future i . 


4) Ibid. p. 87, 
2. : 


% Wook, ub 


(p) Microcol- 
mus, p. 441, I. 
1. edit. 162.4. 


ut of all future impreſ- (9) ng 
fions (2). This work was ſucceſſively enlarged, till it became a great folio [4]. 1 logs, —— 

[4] Till it bee reat folio.) Intitled, Co:- his Geagraphy, to make.it,mare.compleat, 
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and Hiſtory of the whole World, and all tbe principal 


Kingdoms, Provinces, Seas, and the Iſles thereof. Se- 


veral editions of it, in this fize, were printed at Lon- 
don, 1652, 1664, 1667, 1682 : the laſt was in the 
year 1703 ; ſaid to be improved beyond all the former, 
with an hiſtorical continuation to that time, by Ed- 
mund Bohun, Eſquire. It was towards the expiration 
of the year 1648, that Heylin ſet about the enlarging 
of this work, which has done him more honour than 
all his other wrifiogs, whereof he has given ſome ac- 
count in his preliminary advertiſement to the reader. 
He there ſays, That being. by the unbappineſs of his 
deſtiny, or the infelicity of the times, deprived of his 
preferments, and diveſted of his miniſterial function, as 
to it's pubic exerciſe, he had leiſure enough, and op- 
rtunity 

pected or defired. Under theſe circumſlances, being 
willing to do ſomewhat wh 

e yacant ſeaſons ; 


know how he had . A 
and conſidering of ſome particulars within. his power, 
and anſwerable to that ſmall ſtock of books which he 


ing more idle hours than he ever ex- 
enſuing times might - 


he at firſt neglected. His deluetude 


the times, and the unhandſome.entertai 7 
his endeavours for the ic had lately met with, 


ſeeming ſufficient to dilſuade him from the undertak- 
in e Kae, e , ſame 
of Parliament, and hy others 9 . 


the Jaſt, a mare Chriſtian duty, di ſatisfy tha hoh 
fires of ſo many men, than to ſacrifice any | ö 
his own privacy and retixedneſs, to which he 
tended to devote himſelf ; and, accagdiogly reſol 


. 
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t credit with the vulgar. Heard 
he was, with. a — — 
hem without 


genuous, patience, and, diſmiſſed. by. 
cenſure z hut molt delpightfully.zovilod gd parſerucad, 


with 
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1613 he tock Orders, being ordained Deacon and Prieſt by Dr Howſon, Biſhop of Ox- 


ford, at St Aldate's-church in that city (r). In 1625, he paſſed. over into France, and 


continued abroad about fix weeks; in which time he alſo viſited ſome of the adjacent 
iflands. However he might like that country as to the ſoil and climate, he certainly en- 
tertained but a mean opimon of the people, whether as individuals, or as a nation ; and 
has expreſſed a great contempt of them, in the relation of his journey that he publiſhed * 


thirty years after. April 24, 1627, he anſwered, pro forma, upon theſe two queſtions, 


1. An Eccleſia unquam fuerit invifibilis ? i. e. Whether the Church was ever inviſible ?? 
2. An Eccleſia poſſit errare ? i. e. Whether the Church can err ?* Both of theſe he deter- 
mined negatively. This raiſed a mighty clamour againſt him, as a Papiſt, or, at leaſt, a 
favourer of Popery. And, to ſay the truth, there are ſome doctrines very friendly to that 


religion, which we may ſuppoſe this diſputant was not over deſirous of undermining. With 


D 


regard to the firſt of theſe queries, it may be obſerved, The rigid Calviniſts of that day 


were for unchurching the whole Romiſh Communion, alledging, they had utterly de- 


ſtroyed Chriſtianity by their idolatrous corruptions; while Mr Heylin, and his Arminian 


ty, were for doing the ſame good turn for all of the Calviniſtical ſtamp, as having de- 
parted from Chriſt when they left the Biſhops. The Calviniſts (denying the Church of 
Rome to be a true Church) when preſſed with this queſtion, F here the Church of Chriſt 


tor ſays, and | 
'the * amending of ſuch errors, of which, by the 


© formation, he ſhould be convicted. 


with exceſſive noiſe and violence, by ſuch as thronged 


about the doors of that committee, to expect the iſſue, 


and even in the ſtreets. Amongſt others, he was en- 
countered, in his paſſage from Weſtminſter to White- 
hall, by a tall big gentleman, who thruſting him rudely 
from the wall, and looking over his ſhoulder at him, 
in a ſcornful- manner, ſaid, in a hoarſe voice, Geogra- 
phy is better than Divinity; and ſo paſſed along. Whe- 
ther his meaning was, that the Doctor was a better 
Geographer than Divine ; or that Geography had been 
a ſtudy of more credit and advantage to him in the eyes 
of men, than Divinity was like to prove, Heylin could 
not determine ; but ſure it is, he afterwards very often 
thought of it; and the thought thereof had it's effect, 
in drawing him to look back on thoſe younger ſtudies, 
in which he was reſolved to have dealt no more: and 
thereto, in the preface of his Microcoſm, had obliged 
Himſelf; where he had ſolemnly declared, that the 
reader ſhould not fear any further enlargements, 
Which might make him repent his (then) preſent 
markets; that it had received his laſt hand; and 
© that from thenceforth he would look upon it as a 
* ftranger only. But it was meant withal, the Doc- 
reſſed accordingly, unleſs it were for 


© ſtrength of his own judgment, or any ingenuous in- 
And errors he 
found ſo many, on this laſt peruſal, and thoſe not only 


'verbal but material, as did not only free him from that 


obligation, but did oblige him to a further review 
thereof. For being written in an age on which the 
pride of youth and ſelf-opinion might have ſome pre- 
dominancies, he thought it freer from miſtakes, than 
he, on examination, found it. And thoſe miſtakes, 
by running through eight editions, fix of them without 
his peruſal or ſuperviſing, ſo increaſed and multiplied, 
that he could no longer call it his, or look upon it with 


an tolerable degree of patience. So that if the im- 
portunity of friends 
manner, on this employment, the neceſſity of conſult- 


not enforced him, in a 


his own fame, and leaving the work fair behind 


' him, would have perſuaded him, in the end, to do 


ſomewhat in it. Now, as to what the world might 
expect from ſo great en ents, the Doctor ſays, 


his deſign, originally, was only to look over the former 


book, to purge it of the errors it had contrafted ; and 


not ſo much to make a new book, as correct the old. 
- But when he had more ſeriouſly confidered of it, he 


found ſufficient reaſon to change that purpoſe, to make 
it new both in form and matter; and to prefent it to 
the world with all thoſe advantages which a new book 


might carry with it. In the purſuance of this work, 


-as he has taken on himſelf the of an Hiftorian and 
Geographer, ſo he has not forgotten that he is an 
Engliſhman, and, which is ſomewhat more, a Church- 
man. As an Engliſhman, he has been mindful on all 
occaſions, to commit to memory the noble actions of 
his country, 


has apprehended every 
the heroic acts of his native foil, and filing on the regi- 


- ters of . perpetual fame, the gallantry and brave at- - 


exploited both by ſea and land, in moſt ' 
parts of the world. Though the Hiſtory and Cho- 
hy of the world be his principal buſineſs, yet he 
modeſt occafion of recording * 


was for ſeveral ages preceding the Reformation, were uſed to have recourſe to the 


Berengarians 


chievements of the people of England ; exemplified in 
their many victories and ſignal ſervices in Italy, France, 
Spain, Scotland, Belgium; in Paleſtine, Cyprus, 
Africa, and America, and indeed, where not ? nor 
has he pretermitted their great zeal and piety, in con- 
verting to the faith ſo many of the German and Nor- 
thern nations, Franconians, Thuringians, Heflians, 
Saxons, Danes, Friſons ; as alſo amongſt the Scots and 
Pits ; together with thoſe of Lithuania, and the peo- 
ple of Norway.——And as he has been zealous to re- 
cord the actions, ſo he has been as careful to aſſert the 
rights of the Engliſh nation, inherent perſonally in 
their Kings, by way of public intereſt in the ſubje& 
alſo. Of this kind are, the true ſtating of the title of 
the Kings of England to the Crown of France ; de- 
monſtrating the vaſſalage of the kingdom of Scotland 
to the Crown of England ; vouching the legal intereſt 
of the Engliſh nation, in right of the firſt diſcovery or 
pou ſeizure, to Eſtotiland, Terra Corterialis, New- 
oundland, Novum Belgium, Guaiana, the countries 
near the Cape of Good-Hope, ſeveral of the Indian 
iſlands, and ſome other places, againſt all pretenders : 
infinuating the precedency of the Engliſh kings before 
thoſe of Spain, with their ſovereignty in the Britiſh 
ocean. Next, as a Church-man, he has taken eſpecial 
notice of the antient and preſent face of Chriftianity, 
in all parts of the world ; the planting and government 
of Churches, alſo the heterodoxies and opinions of thoſe 
ſeveral ſects into which it doth now ſtand diſmembred. 
As a Geographer, he has been exact in giving every 
province it's peculiar bounds, in laying out their ſeve- 
ral land-marks, tracing the courſe of moſt of the prin- 
cipal rivers, and ſetting forth the fituation and eſtate of 
the chiefeſt towns. And herein he has taken pains 
in ſearching out the firſt inhabitants of each ſeveral 
country, as far as he could ſee by the light of letters, 
or go by probable conjeQures in finding out the place 
of ſuch ancient cities as are now decayed, not eaſily 
viſible in their ruins ; and adding to ſuch cities as are 
now in being (if of any antiquity) their original names. 
——Laftly, as an Hiſtorian, he has traced the affairs 
of each ſeveral country, from the firſt inhabitants there- 
of, *till theſe later times. For the better doing of 
which, he has taken extraordinary care, to ſettle all 
the firſt adventurers (after the proud attempt at Babel) 
in their right plantations ; and that in the way of an 
introduction, that he might the eaſier know where he 
was to find them, and that he might go on with their 
affairs undiſturbedly. The reſt of their occurrences he 
has ſummed up into fo ſhort an abſtract, as may be 
uſeful to the learned in the way of a remembrancer ; 
to the leſs knowing man in the way of a tutor. —Nor 
has he only kept himſelf to the ſtory of kingdoms, or 
the greater nations, which are, or have been, of the 
eateſt conſideration in the ſway of the world; but 
ooked on the eftates of fach Dukes, Earls, and inferior 
Princes, as in theigati have had the ernment of 
thoſe parts which title to them ; whoſe actions 
and ſuccefſions are diſtincily ſpecified, and all ſuch al- 


terations noted, as have happened either in the ruin of 


ſuch eftates, or the , of them from one houſe 
to another : until the year 1648. | 
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Berengarians in Italy, the Waldenſes n France, the Wicliffiſts in England, and the Huſſites 
in Bohemia. But this way of accounting was not approved by Mr Heylin. He would not 
be obliged to the ſcattered conventicles (as he calls them) of theſe ſculking ſchiſmatics, for 
any defence of the Proteſtant Church (and conſequently of the renowned Church of Eng- 
land), ſecing they themſelves could hardly be deemed Churches. By recurring to theſe 
ſes, that ſucceſſion of the Hierarchy, which the Church of England claims from the 
very Apoſtles and their immediate ſucceſſors, he judged would be utterly diſcontinued : 
and therefore he choſe rather to find out a viſible Church in Afia, Ethiopia, Greece, yea 
Rome itſelf, as alſo in the weſtern provinces, then ſubject to the Roman Biſhop, when 
he was chief Patriarch: and as there were Epifcopal Churches at all times, conſpicgoully, 
in thoſe places, there was a ſufficient ground, as he thought, for his deciſion concerning | 
the Church's perpetual viſibility. However, Mr Heylin was not eaſy under the charge of 0 
being popiſhly affected; for which reaſon, to clear himſelf from that imputation, he took 
an opportunity, preaching before the King in November following, on John iv. 20. of 
declaring vehemently againſt ſome of the errors and corruptions of the Romiſn Church (5). ( Barnard, p. 3. 
In the beginning of the year 1628, the Earl of Danby recommended him to the favour of 
Biſhop Laud, then of Bath and Wells, as a man deſerving ſome good preferment in the es 
Church: for the power and ſplendour of which he was a moſt hearty advocate (f). In the (7) Dan 
latter end of this ſame year he waited on that nobleman, in quality of Chaplain, to a 1627. 
Guernſey, of which iſland his Lordſhip was Governor. He continued there about three 
weeks only; and after his return wrote an account of that voyage, which was printed and 
publiſhed along with the relation of his former journey, abovementioned. June 13, 1629, 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (x) ; and, by the intereſt of his aforeſaid noble Aa 4 war 
patron, was made one of the Chaplains in ordinary to his Majeſty (x). On A@-Sun- cl 247. - 
day, 1630, he preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at Sc Mary's, on Matth. xiii. | 
25 [In his ſermon, he freely delivered his ſentiments in reſpect of an affair, which, at firſt «gc 
fight, had a ſpecious appearance of promoting the honour and emolument of the eccleſiaſtical II. col 277. and 
ſtate, but was, in reality, a moſt iniquitous ſcheme, to the prejudice of the laity, and of js © 29% 
no ſervice where it was pretended to avail. This was a feoffment, that ſome defigning 
perſons had obtained, for the buying in of impropriations. Mr Heylin ſaw through the 
diſguiſe, and laid bare the knavery. This made a noiſe, and greatly incenſed thoſe whoſe 
views were thereby in danger of being diſappointed. About this time he reſigned his fel- 
lowſhip, having been married almoſt two years before to Letitia, a daughter of Thomas 
Highgate of Heys, Eſq; According to the ſtatutes he ſhould have quitted his fellowſhi 
before he altered his condion, or immediately after; and his being ſuffered to retain it 15 
long, illegally, was, becauſe thoſe who would otherwiſe have obliged him to relinquiſh, 
were ignorant of his nuptials. They were indeed celebrated in his own college-chapel, on 
St Simon and Jude's day, between ten and eleven in the morning, before witneſſes enough, 
of both ſexes, and the wedding-dinner given in his own- chamber, to which even ſome of 
the Fellows were invited; and yet the thing was ſo managed, that theſe gentlemen 
knew not it was a marriage-feaſt, but ſuppoſ d it merely a friendly entertainment; the reſt 
of the company keeping the hymenial rites, whereat they had been juſt before, a protound 
fecret. Mr Heylin's behaviour in this caſe was not quite juſtifiable ; for, undoubtedly, the 
circumſtances thercof were intentionally ſo ordered, as to evade the laws of the ſociety, 
and defeat the founder's inſtitution, which to be ſure he had engaged to obſerve and main- 
tain: h- hearkencd to the voice of intereſt, and not to his conſcience, in the matter. 
The fact is not to be queſtioned ; we have the teſtimony, for it, of Wood (y', Barnard (2), 80 nw Vol. 
and Vernon (4) The laſt juſtifies our reflections; he ſays of the marriage, It was a 
marriage clancularly, a marriage in maſquerade, a marriage incognito to the college, (=) In bis Life 
© becauſe the Preſident and Fellows neither knew nor believed there was a true ſolemniza- . 
tion of marriage in their chapel z and though ſome of them were invited to the wedding- (a) In his Life of 
dinner, they took the invitation to a merriment and not to a marriage. In truth, it H, f. 13. 
* was not clandeſtine againſt the laws of the Church and Realm, becauſe the uſual ce- | 
remonies and formalities of both were performed in the ſolemnization betwixt the par- 
ties; but ſuch marriage was expreſsly againſt the laws and ſtatutes of the college-foun- 
der, and much more for a married Fellow to keep his fellowſhip after.“ In 1631, Mr 
Heylin publiſhed his Hiſtory of that moſt famous Saint or Soldier of Feſus Chriſt, St George of 
Cappadocia, aſſerted from the fiftions of the middle ages of the Church, and oppofition of the 
preſent. To this was ſubjoined, The Inſtitution of the moſs noble Order of $t George, named 
the Garter, and a Catalogue of all the Knights of the Garter from the firſt Inſtitution to this 
preſent ; as alſo of the principal Officers thereto belonging. There were two impreſſions of 
theſe pieces at London, quarto, in the years 1631 and 1633. At the end of the latter 
edition is a review of the whole performance, conſiſting of addictions and emendations. 
Mr Wood intimates, as if the motive of Heylin's undertaking this work, ſoon after his 
being appointed Chaplain to the King, was a deſire of becoming known to the great ones 
at Court, and conciliating their favour in order to his advancement (5). Be that as it will, 1 
it is certain his Majeſty accepted the work very graciouſly, when he attended him with it mm 
at Whitehall, on the ſecond of February, 1630-31, being introduced to his preſence by 
Dr Laud, then raiſed to the ſee of London. Soon after this, he received ſeveral tokens 
of this Prince's benevolence; for, in October 1631, he was preſented by him to the rec- 
tory of Hemingford in Huntingdonſhire ; to a prebend of Weſtminſter, on the firft of 
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of Quality which happened to be then in London. 


(e) Wood, ut 


ſupra, col, 
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November following; and ſhortly after to the rectory of Houghton, in the biſhoprick of 


Durham, worth nearly four hundred pounds a year (c). This laſt he afterwards exchanged 
with Dr Marſhall for the rectory of Alresford in Hampſhire; and this he did by deſire of 
his Majeſty, that he might be more in the neighbourhood of the Court (4). After waiting 
on the King with it, he carried his Hiſtory to all the Knights of the Garter and Perſons 
He met with a genteel reception from 
all, but Archbiſhop Abbot and the Earl of Exeter. The former had a contemptuous 
opinion of the ſubject, and the latter of the author, whom he treated as a begging ſcholar ; 
an indecence, of which that nobleman was afterwards aſhamed (e). The book was no 


280. *79 ſooner publiſhed, than it was attacked by Dr Hakewil!, in a diſcourſe (as Heylin ſays) 
Barnard, p. 124+ full of moſt baſe and malicious calumniations, both againſt the perſon and religion of the author 


the Advettiſe- 
ments in Sander- 


ſon's Hiſtory, 


(% Appendix to (F). The King being informed of this circumſtance by Laud, took part in the matter, 


ſo far as to command Heylin to conſider Hakewill's objections; and that he might be the 
better qualified for ſuch a taſk, he ſent him to ſearch the records of the Order of the Garter 
at Windſor. Having ſo done, he printed a ſecond edition of his Hiftory, in 1633, 
wherein he endeavourcd to invalidate the exceptions of his antagoniſt, This ſeems to have 
had ſome effect on Hakewill ; for, in a ſecond edition of his Apology or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God, he retracted thoſe paſſages in the firſt which related to St 
George. However, it is plain that he was far from being entirely reconciled to Heylin's 


bock: for though he made no formal reply to what concerned him in the ſecond impreſ- 


(g) See Sander- 
ſon's Poſt-hafte, 
A Reply to Pe- 
ter's Appendix to 
his Treatiſe, in- 
titled, Keſpondet 
Petrus, p · 13. 


(5) Fafti Oxon, 
Vol, I. col. 258. 


(1) Hiſtorical 
and critical Eſſay 
on the- 39 Arti- 
cles, introduc- 
tion, p. 28. 


- 
© men, he vilifies them more, than he did in his firft edition. 
4 
= 


ſtituere quod verbo Dei ſcripto adverſetur, &c. 


chimera. —That it did not teach or determine any tbing.— Tbat controverſies bad better be refer- 


fion of it, he, about the ſame time, acquainted his friends what his ſentiments were there- 
of, in ſeveral letters; in one of which he writes thus (g). In the ſecond impreſſion of 

this book [the Hiftory of St George], where he hath occaſion to ſpeak of the Roman 

writers, eſpecially the legendaries, he magnifies them more, and when he mentions our 
But the matter is not 
much what he faith of the one or the other, the condition of the man being ſuch, that his 

word hardly paſſeth for commendation or ſlander, &c.“ April 13, 1633, Mr Heylin was 
created Doctor of Divinity (). In his Latin exerciſes for this degree he diſputed on the 
enſuing queſtions, I. F/hether the Church hath authority in determining controverſies of Faith ? 
II. Whether the Church hath autherity of interpreting the Sacred Scriptures ? III. Whether 
the Church hath authority of appointing rites and ceremonies ? Of all which he maintained 
the affirmative. This gave freſh offence to Prideaux, and all the puritanical members of 
the univerſity. This orthodox divine accuſed him on the ſpot, of falſify ing the doctrine 
of the Church, in charging the article with that ſentence, Habet Ecclefia ritus five ceremo- 
nas, Sc. which was not found in the whole body of it. And, for proof thereof, he read 
the article out of a book there before him, beginning thus, Non lice: Ecclefie quicquam in- 
This book was the Harmony of Confeſ- 
ſions, publiſhed at Geneva, 1612, which was indeed, in this particular, conformable to 
the articles, as they ſtood in the time of Edward the Sixth, 1552, wherein that ſentence 
was not found. Heylin, gueſſing the book by the ſize of the volume, anſwered, that 
however it might be there, it was otherwiſe, and as he had affirmed, in the articles agreed 
on by the Convocation in 1562, to which moſt of the clergy had ſubſcribed. This aſſer- 
tion of our new doctor did not ſtop the mouth of Prideaux, or quite ſatisfy others that 
were preſent, and of the ſame opinion with him. Whereupon, Heylin ſent immediately 
to a neighbouring bookſeller for a book of Articles; which being brought, he read out of 
it the diſputed one in Engliſh, thus, The Church bath power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in controverſies of Faith, &c. which done, he delivered the book to a by- 
ſtander, who defired a fight of the paſſage, and it was handed from one to another, till 
all were convinced by ocular demonſtration (i), and Prideaux, as well as his partizans, 
filenced [BJ. This warm man, in the courſe of the diſpute, uttered ſome tenets, that 

ve no leſs diſguſt ro Laud, Chancellor of Oxford, and to the King, whom that pre- 
ate informed of them, than Heylin's had to him. He aſſerted, The Church was a mere 


red 


[ B] And Prideaux, as well as his partizans, filenced.] 
Anthony Collins remarks on this (1), that they were 
ſatisfied with very little reaſon; © for the Engliſh edi- 
tion produced, which was in all probability the late 
© edition ſet forth with the King's Declaration, ſeems 
very improper to determine the controverſy, when 
© the queſtion related to the Latin articles. If any 
Latin copy of the articles, printed by authority, had 
© been brought into the ſchools, the aſſembly muſt 
* have been ſatisfied of the contrary, if they had 
* judged of the authority of the clauſe by a printed 
copy of the articles.” But, after all, what is there 
in the Latin article, as read by Prideaux, any more 
than in the Engliſh one, produced by Heylin, that 
contradicts the poſition of this latter which gave fo 
much offence. Where is the difference, in ſenſe, be- 
tween Non licet ecclefie quicquam inſtituere quod uerbo 
Dei ſcripto adverſetur ; and, The Church hath power to 

cree rites or ceremonies, and authority in controverſies 
F Faith : yet not ſo as to ordain any thing contrary to 


God's written word. Here is no real, but a ſeeming 
diverſity only. For though the Latin is negatively, 
and the Engliſh affirmatively, expreſſed ; yet the affir- 
mation of the one is implied in the negation of the 
other : for, is it not an abſurdity to talk of limiting a 
power which does not exiſt ? if the Church, then, had 
not, generally, a power of decreeing, it would be 
nonſenſe to ſay, ſhe might not decree contrary to God's 
word. The ſaying, ſhe may not ordain any thing con- 


trary to the Scriptures, infers, ſhe may ordain any thing, 


relating to her province, that is conſiſtent with them. — 
Whether the Church always confines herſelf within due 
bounds, or may not ſometimes miſuſe her authority ?— 
Whether ſhe has any authority in ſuch things at all? — 
Or, finally, whether there is ſuch a thing as a Church, 
according to Heylin's acceptation of that term ? are 
other points: but, moſt certainly, the twentieth ar- 
ticle of the Church of England, whether Latin or En- 
glich, ſeems as favourable as need be wiſhed, to the 
cauſe Heylin defended. 


[C] Of 


* 


H E V. L I N. 


red to Univerſities than to the Church, and might be detided by the. Literati there, Pa” though 


Biſhops were laid afide (k). 


Heylin afterwards found an oppgrtunity of revenging himſelf () 


on Prideaux [C]. for the ill treatment he had from him, at the times of his taking the two i. wot. 255 _ 


aforeſaid degrees. In 1636 he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Sabbath (1), which he wrote for 


reconciling the 


kingdom. 


year. 


people to that order the King had lately iſſued, for permitting (if not en 
Joining) public games and diverſions on the evenings of the Lord's day. Thus treatiſe en- 
deared him greatly to his Majeſty, and the leſs 


Court; but rendered him no leſs odious to tho 


This book was twice printed in quarto, at London, in the ſpace of about a 
He now likewiſe publifhed A Coal from the Altar : or, An Anſwer to the Biſhop of 


BP, (whether lords or prelates) of the 
e of a more religious caſt throughout the 


Lincoln's Letter to the Vicar of Grantham, againſt placing the Communion-Table in the manner 
of an A''ar, The Biſhop, in 1637, replied in a piece intitled, The Holy Table, name and 


thing. 


In this laſt year he put out the following tracts, I. A brief Diſcourſe, by way of 
Le ter, touching the Form of Prayer appointed to be uſed by Preachers before their Sermons. 


II A brief and moderate Anſewer to the ſeditious and ſcandalous Challenge of Henry Burton, in 
two Sermons preached by him on the fifth of November 1636, and in the Apology ſet before 


them. 


III. Antidotum Lincolnienſe : or, An Anſwer to a book, intitled, the Holy Table, 
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Wood, A- 
col. 278. . 


Hic. & Antiq. 
Univerſ. Oxon. 


b. i. p-. 300. 


) Athen. Ox- 
on. ut ſupra. 


name and thing. Williams, Bifhop of Lincoln and Dean of Weſtminſter, having incurred 
the King and Laaud's diſpleaſure, was now ſuſpended and impriſoned; whereupon Heylin 


t 


was made Treaſurer of the Church of Weſtminſter, and was alſo prefented by the Prebendaries, 
his brethren, to the rectory of Iſlip near Oxford, in value about two hundred pounds a 
year: this he exchanged, in 1638, for that of South-Warnborough in Hampfhire z and, 


the ſame year, was made one of the Juſtices of the Peace for that county. 
was employed by Archbiſhop Laud to tranſlate the Scotch liturgy into Latin. 


In 1639 he 
Oa the 


tenth of April, 1640, he was choſen by the College of Weſtminſter their Clerk, to repre- 


ſent them in Convocation (). 


About this time he was involved in new troubles by his 
old antagoniſt Biſhop Williams [Di, and William Prynne (#). 
men of his principles might well be under apprehenfions. 


This was a ſeaſon when 
A cloud was gathered, which 


threatned to overwhelm all, who, like him, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves as champions 
for royal or eccleſiaſtical prerogative. To ſhelter him from the impending ſtorm, he reti- 


red from the metropolis, where he had lon 


g baſked in the ſhine of a Court, to his par- 


ſonage of Alresford ; but not thinking himſelf there ſufficiently ſecure, he retreated to 
Oxford, then garriſoned by the King, and the ſeat of his reſidence. On this the Parlia- 
ment voted him a delinqueat, and diſpatched an order to their committee at Portſmouth 


[C] Of revenging himſelf on Prideaux.] This di- 
vine had delivered a lecture on the Sabbath, which was 
ſomewhat freer than ſuited the rigid orthodoxy of that 
time. However, it ſhould ſeem, the matter had then paſ- 


ſed without much, if any, obſervation or cenfure. But 


ſhortly after, when the King, by publiſhing the book 
of ſports on ſundays, had raiſed a violent out-cry 


| throughout the nation againſt himſelf, his evil coun- 


on. Vol. II. col. 
278. LEE? 
Hift. & Antiq. 
Univerſ. Ox2n., 


lib. i. p. 340. 


ſellor Laud, and all who were in the leaſt ſuſpected of 
doubting the divine inſtitution of that holy day, or that 
did not zealouſly urge even a ſew- like obſervation of 
it; Heylin tranſlated this lecture into Engliſh, to which 
& prefixed a preface, and publiſhed it in Hilary- 
erm, 1634-4, to the great vexation of Prideaux, 


who hereby ſuffered much in the eſteem and affection 


of the Puritans (2). | f 

LD] By his old antagoniſt Big Williams.) The 
Doctor preaching at Weſtminſter- Abbey, and (oddly 
enough, conſidering his own temper and behaviour) 
exhorting Chriſtians to moderation, love, and charity 
among themſelves, for the preſervation of the public 
peace, although they differed in ſome opinions ; pro- 
ceeded (not very conſiſtently) to juſtify the Church in im- 
poling doctrines and rites, and to cenſure any oppo- 
ſition thereto, in theſe words, ls it not that we are 
* ſo affected with our own opinions, that we condemn 
* whatſoever ſhall opine the contrary ; and fo far 
* wedded to our Qwn wills, that when we have eſpou- 
* ſed a quarrel, neither the love of God, nor the God 
of Love ſhall divorce us from it? inſtead of hearken- 
ing to the voice of the Church, every man hearkens 
to himſelf, and cares not if the whole miſcarry, ſo 
that himſelf may bravely carry out his own devices. 
* Upon. which ſtubborn height of pride what quarrels 
have been raiſed ? what ſchiſms in every corner of 
this our Church? to inquire no further, ſome rather 
putting all into open tumult, than that they would 
* conform to the lawful government, derived from 
* Chriſt and his Apoſtles to theſe very times.” At the 
ſpeaking of theſe words, the Biſhop of Lincoln, fitting 
in the great pew, knocked aloud with his ſtaff upon 
the pape ſaying, No more of that point, no more of 
that point, Peter. To whom the Doctor readily an- 
ſwered, I @ little more to ſay, my Lord, and then 

5 


ln 7 
* 
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to 


baue done ; which was as follows: Others coming 
into cloſe and dangerous factions, becauſe ſome points 
aof ſpeculative divinity are otherwiſe maintained by 
* ſome than they would have them ; alſo regardleſs of 
the common peace, that rather than be quiet, we 
vill quarrel with our bleſſed 
© to compoſe the differences, though to the prejudice 
* of neither party. Thus do we fooliſhly divide our 
Saviour, and rent his ſacred body on the leaſt occa- 
* ſion, rarely conceiving that a difference in a point 
© of judgment muſt needs draw after it a disjoining of 
© the affections alſo, and that conclude at laſt in an 
open Schiſim Whereas diverſity of opinions, if 
* wiſely managed would rather tend to the diſcovery 
© of the truth, than the diſturbance of the Church, and 
rather whet our induſtry than excite our paſſions. It 
* was St Cyprian's reſolution, not to ſuſpend any man 
from the communion of the Church, although the 
© matter then debated, was, as I take it, of more 
Cc 

© 


which moderation if the preſent age had attained 


pieces, nor by our frequent broils offered that injury 
and inhumanity to our Saviour's body. which was 
not offered to his garments.” One would think there 
was nothing in theſe words that could diſpleaſe a 
biſhop ; but they occaſioned an altercation berween his 


Lordſhip and the DoQor, in which the latter ated 


with an unconquerable refolution, and, at laſt, got the 
better of the prelate. For when Heylin was brought be- 
fore the committee, a ſecond time, as may be ſeen in 
note [4], and this matter was there alledged againſt 
him, it was declared by the unanimous voice of all 
then preſent, that there was nothing in the aforeſaid 
paſſage which did not become an honeft man to ſpeak, 
and a good chriſtian to hear; anc only fo, but that 
the Biſhop was beyond his bounds, and 
failed in his accuſtomed prudence. — The troubles 
alſo into which he was broaght by Mr Prynne, who 
ſummoned him before the committee for the Court of 


| Juſtice, and there accuſed him of being one of the chief 


agents and contrivers of all bis ſufferings, ſoon came to 
an end, without any grievous conſequence. 


[E] There 


peace maker for ſeeking. 


weight than any of the points now controverted : 


unto, we had not then fo often torn the Church in 


(m) See, for theſe 
particulars, Bar- 
nare's Life of 
Heylin, p. 172, 
173, 74. 177. 
and Wood, A- 
then. O ron. Vol. 
II. col. 278. 


(a) Some Ac- 
count of what he 
ſluffered, by 
means af this lat 
ter, may be ſeen 
in note [4 ] 


0) See, for the 
ing particu- 
lars, Barnard's 
Life of Heylin, 
p. 202, 203, 
204, 205. 
Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 278, 279. 


(3) Athen. Ox- features of either.) Wood tells us (3), that he was 


on. Vol. II. 
col, 279. 


| (4) Barnard, p. 
258, 259. 


AI 
to ſequeſter his whole eſtate, and ſeize upon his goods. In conſequence of this ſevere de- 
cree, he was deprived of his moſt curious and valuable library ; it being carried, with 


other his houſhold furniture, to that town. As he was thus ſtripped of his ſubſtance, and 
the income of his livings with-held, his condition at Oxford would have been very diſtreſ- 
ſed, if the King had not appointed him to write a periodical paper, that was publiſhed 
weekly in that city, intitled Mercurius Aulicus: Which, for ſome time before, had 
been penned by one John Birkenhead, who, as Wood tells us, pleaſed the generality of 
readers with his waggeries and buffooneries, far more than his ſucceſſor did. This poli- 
tical performance for a while afforded him a ſubſiſtance. But, in 1645, the King's affairs 
becoming almoſt deſperate, and the Mercurius Aulicus no longer ſupported, the forlora 
author quitted Oxford, and wandered from place to place, himſelf and family reduced to 
the urmoſt ſtraits. At Wincheſter he ſtayed for a while with his wife, &c. 'till that city 
was delivered up to the Parliament, when he was forced again to remove. In 1648, he 
went to Minſter-Lovel in Oxfordſhire, the ſeat of his elder brother, which he farmed for 
the ſix or ſeven following years of his nephew, Colonel Hcylin, where he ſpent much of 
his time in writing. He now in ſome meaſure recovered the enjoyment of his temporal 
eſtate, for which he compounded with the Commiſſioners at Goldſmith's-hall. On his 
quitting the aforeſaid farm, he went to Abingdon in Berkſhire, reſiding at a manſion cal- 
led Lacy's-court. Here too he employed himſelf in the compoſing of ſeveral treatiſes, 
which he printed. In 1657, he ſuffered afreſh in his fortune by decimation. Upon the 
reſtoration of Charles the Second, he was likewiſe reſtored to all his ſpiritualities. But he 
undoubtedly expected from that prince ſome very eminent dignity in the Church, then re- 
eſtabliſhed, as he had heroically exerted himſelf in the behalf of it, as well as of the 
Crown, and endured ſo much on that account, during their ſuffering condition. Howe- 
ver, herein he was utterly difappointed, being never raiſed above the ſub-deanery of 
Weſtminſter. This was matter of great vexation to him, and of wonder to many others, 
who did not ſufficiently conſider the diſpoſition, figure, and qualities of the man; which, 
though well enough for the tool of a party, were not the propereſt recommendations to pre- 
ferment, or moſt ſuitable to a ſublime ſtation. He died on the 8th of May, 1662, and 
was interred before his own ſtall, within the choir of the abbey, where a monument was- 
erected to his memory (o). Wood and Barnard have each of them left us a character of 
him, but there is nothing extraordinarily engaging in the features of either [E]. His 
works are numerous, but not very valuable ; we ſhall eſpecially recite the titles of thoſe 
that have not been mentioned in the courſe of theſe memoirs [F]. 


LE] There is nothing extraordinarily engaging in the quarto. XI. A View of the Proceedings in the Weſt for 
a Pacification. XII. A Letter to a Gentleman in Lei- 
cefterſhire about the Treaty at Uxbridge, ſhewing that 
all the Owertures, which have been made for Peace and 
Accommodation, have proceeded from his Majeſty only. 
XIII. The Round-Head's Remembrances : Or a true 
and particular Relation of the great Defeat given to 
the Rebels by bis Majeſty's Subject: of Cornwall, &c. 
1643. XIV. A Relation of the Proceedings of Sir Jobn 
Gell, &c. printed 1643. XV. The Black Croſs ; ſhew- 
ing that the Londoners were the Cauſe of the preſent Re- 


A perſon endowed with ſingular gifts, of a ſharp and 
© pregnant wit, ſolid and clear judgment. In his 
younger years he was accounted an excellent poet, 
© but very conceited and pragmatical ; in his elder a 
© better hiſtorian, a noted preacher, and a ready 

or extemporanean ſpeaker. He had a tenacious 
memory to a miracle. He was a bold and undaunted 
man among his friends and foes (though of very mean 
port and preſence) and therefore by me of them he 
was accounted too high and proud for his funtion.— 


bellion. 


A conſtant aſſerter of the Church's right and the 
© King's prerogative ; a ſevere and vigorous oppoler of 


© rebels and ſchiſmatics, a deſpiſer of envy, and in 


mind not at all diſcouraged. —In ſome things too 
© much a party to be an hiſtorian, and equally an ene- 
* my to Popery and Puritaniſm. Dr Barnard informs 
us (4), that, He was of a middle ſtature, his 
face oval, his completion florid, his hair ſhort 
© and curling, his eyes quick and ſparkling, be- 
© fore he loſt his fight ; that he had a prodigious me- 
© mory ; and that he was of great generoſity and 
charity. 
[F] That have not been mentioned in the courſe of 
theſe memoirs.) I. Theomachia, a comedy, never 
printed. II. Auguſtus, an Eſſay, printed 1682, and 
ſince inſerted into his Co/mography. III. An uniform 
Book of Articles to be uſed by all Biſhops or Archdeacons 
in their Vifitations. London, 1640, quarto. IV. 
De jure paritatis Epiſcoporum, written, 1640, on 
occaſion of a queſtion in the Houſe of Lords, whether 
Biſhops ſhould be of the committee for the preparatory 
examinations in the cauſe of the Earl of Strafford. It 
is printed among his Hiſtorical and Miſcellaneous 
Tracts. V. Reply to Dr HakewilPs Diſſertation touch- 
ing the Sacrifice of the Eucharift, London, 1641, quarto. 
Vi. An help to E Hiſtory, &c. London, 1641, 
octavo. VII. Hiftory of Epiſcopacy, London, 1642, 
uarto. VIII. Hiflorical Narration of Liturgies, &c. 
Ix A Relation of Lord Hopton's Victory near Bodmin 
in Cornwall, c. X. A brief Relation of two remark- 
able Occurrences in the Northern Parts, wiz. The land- 
ing of the Queen in Burli Bay from Holland, and 
of the Repulſe of the Rebels at Newark, Oxford, 1642, 


XVI. The Rebel's Catechiſm, compoſed in an 
eaſy and familiar way, to let them ſee the heinouſneſs of 
their offence, printed 1643, _ XVII. Dj 
courſe in Anſwer to the common, but groundleſs, clam 
of the Papiſts, nick naming the Religion of the Church of 
England, A the Name of a Parliament Religion. This 
piece was written in 1644, at the requeſt of a friend ; 
but when printed next year, at Oxford, quarto, it was 
intitled, Parliament Power in Laws for Religion : Or 
an Anſwer to that old and groundleſs Calumny, &c. It 
went through other edition, with a different title from 
the two former. XVIII. 4 brief Relation of the 
Death and Sufferings of the moſt reverend and renowned 
Prelate the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with a Copy 
of his Speech, and other Paſſages on the Scaffold, &c. 
Oxford, 1644, quarto. XIX. Bibliotheca Regia : Or 
the Royal Library, Lond. 1649, 1650, 1659, 8vo. XX. 
The Stumbling-block of Diſobedience and Rebellion, cun- 
ningly laid by Calvin in the SubjeA's Way, diſcovered, 
cenſured, and amended, London, 1658, quarto. XXI. 
The promiſed Seed, in Engliſh verſe. XXII. The unde- 
ceiving the People in Point of the Tythes, &. London, 
1648, 1651. XXIII. Theologia Veterum: The 
Sum of Chriftian Theology contained in the Creed, ac- 
cording to the Greeks and Latins, &. London, 1654, 
1673, Folio. XXIV. Obſervations on the Hiſlory of 
the Reign of K. Charles, publiſhed by Hamon L' Eftrange, 
Eſq; for the Illuſtration of the Story, London, 1656, 
octavo. L'Eſtrange anſwered this, and Heylin re- 
plied in a piece intitled, XXV. Extraneus Vapulans ; 
Or the Obſervator reſcued from the violent but Vain aſ- 
faults of Hamon L'Eftrange, Eſq; andyghe back 
Blows of Dr Barnard, an Iriſh Dean, &. XXVI. 
Ecclefia vindicata; Or the Church of Juſtified, 
_- F 1. 47 
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* 


hex. Reſarmation; te. 


beg 


Deacons, London, 
det Petrus; Or the 


* 
1 Ir 


Party by the ſaid Lord Primate, in the Point of the 4 
p- 


ander Q. Elizabeth, &c. London, 1661 1 
| )- folio. NN Cyprianus Angſicus: Or 

pendix in Anſwer to certain Paſſages in My Sanderſon's of the Life and Death of William Ls 

. Canterbury, &c. London, 1668, 167 7, folio: | 

XXIX. Short View of the Life and Reign of K. Charles Aerius Redivivus: Or the Hiftory bf the; Preflyterians:: 

( the ſecond Monarch of Great- Britain) from his Birth Containing the Beginning, Pnagrefn, and Satcofſes of that 

to his Burial, London, 1658, oftavo. XXX. Exa- Sec * ee re Epiſcapal Go- 

men. Hiſtoricum ; Or a Diſcovery and Examination of wernment ; thiir Inhovationi in the Marel; and their Im- 

the Mita las and Defe#s in ſome Modern |Hiftories, &c. broylments of the Kingdoms and Eftdtts of Chriiflendem in 

"Theſe were, Fuller's Church HMory of Britain; and che Par/uit e their: Defigns, from. tht' Dar 15300 

Sanderſon's Hiſtories of Mary Queen of Scots; and of 1647, London, 1670, 1672, folio. . XXXVIII. K. 

her ſon K. James the VIth ; of King James the Firſt flarical and Micelaxcons Trad Londan, 168 1, folio. a 

of Great - Britain; and of K. Charles the Firſt, from his Some of theſe tracts were ſeparately publiſhed be fore 

cradle to his grave. XXXI. The Parable of the Tares, this edition of them; and have been already mentioned 

expounded any, applied in ten Sermons, with three ether in this note: Dy Heylin wrote alſd, 4 Difeoarſs of 

Sermons by the ſame Author, London, 1659, 1661, , the Afritan - Schiſs ; and, in,1637;;at|Laud's defire, 

quarto. XXXII. Certamen Epiſtolare : Or the Letter drew up, The Judgment of Writers an 2 Texts of © 

Combat, managed by Peter Heylin, D. D. ' with, 1. Scripture, in uh 25 the Teſuits found the Popedom and | 

Mr Baxter Kidderminſfer. 2. Dr Barnard of Gray's- the Authority of the Roman Church: both which pieces "oe 

Inn. 3. Mr Hickman of Magdalen-College, Oxon. 4. were intended by the Archbiſhop as materiale towards 

James Harrington, Eſq; &c. London, 1650, oftavo. his anſwer to Fiſher, . which was priated,. 1639, in 

XXXIII. Hiſtoria - Quinquarticulatis : Or @, Declara- folio. SOIT i I 
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HOBBES [Tromas], a celebrated writer in the XVIIth century, was born at 
Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, April 3, 1588. His father was à miniſter of that town, of 
the ſame , not very remarkable for his learning, and who contented himſelf with 
reading to his congregation the Homilies ſet forth by authority, rather than adventure on 
N of his own (a). His mother was fo frighted with the news, of the (4) Thome 
Spaniſh fleet, then upon the Engliſh coaſt, that ſhe was brought to bed of her ſon Tho- turicnks vita, 
mas before her time, who, notwithſtanding, was gf a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution, At muas expreſia, 
four years of age he was taught tb read, and, wha he was about fix years old, he began vVite Hens 
do apply hitmfeIf to the learned languages (4). When he was in the eighth year of his age, — 
he was put under the care of Mr Robert Latimer, then Maſter of the grammar-ſchool at Hittoria & Anti- 
Malmefbury ; who, having a great opinion of his parts, treated him with much kindneſs 8 
and indulgence, and gave him all poſſible aſſiſtance in his ſtudies.” In theſe he made fo 376. 
extfaorGibaty A progfeſs, that, before he was ſent to the univerſity, he tranſlated the Me- 8 
dea of. Fpeipi es out of Greek into Latin verſe: (c). In 1603, he was entered of Mary- Hobbes, p. 1. 
Magdalen- hall in Oxford, of which Dr Huſſee was then Principal, who was afterwards Lug Hobbiane 
knighted, and became Chancellor of the dioceſe of Saliſbury, a learned man, and a true 23. So 
patron of letters. While at college, he was chiefly ſupported by an allowance from his Gn. Val 11. 


uncle, who. was Alderman. of Malmeſbury, the chief office in that corporation, and-who * 


at bis death left him a ſMall annuity, that he might nor be obliged to deſert his ſtudies (2). 00 T1 
In»1 607, our atthor' rook the degree of Bachelor of Arts the year following, by the re- Hobbes Maimer- 
commendation'sf Mr John Wilkinſon,  Pringipal of Magdalen- hall, he was taken into the Vite ele 
family of the Right-Honourable William Cavendiſh,” Lord Hard wicke, ſoon after created Auduriem, p. 
Earl of: Devonſhire, in quality of tutor to his fon William Lord Cavendiſh ; with whom, . r, 3 
being much of an age, he was admitted to an extraordinary degree of intimacy, ſo as not Oreo. Vol. 11. 
only to aſſiſt him in his ſtudies, but to be his companion alſo. in the ſports of the field, to 5 

which that young lord was. much inclined. By his prudent behaviour, Mr Hobbes re- (4) vice Tho- 

commended hi ſo effectually, both to this young nobleman and his father, zhat he vf rz 

vas ſent abroad with him on his travels in 1610, and made the Tour of France an Italy, A nan, p. 

' which gave him an ee of making himſclf compleatly maſter of the languages of 15 4 , _ 
thoſe countries, as well as of the politer parts of learning (e). Upon his return with the quitates Oxatien- 
Lord Cavendiſh, finding that his ſtock of academical knowledge was ſomewhat decayed, he 1 l. 2-376- 

applied himſelf with fach gyligence to the ſtudy of the beſt authors of antiquity, that 


| | Nhe („) Thom 
arrived at a clear ſtrong Latin ſtile, and acquired a perfect knowledge of the tongue. Hobber Malmeſ- 
Theſe cen e with a good addreſs, made him known to perſons of high rank, Viee Hobbiame 


as well as men eminently diſt inguiſhed for their parts and learning; ſuch as the Lord- — Pe 
Chancellor Bacon, who admitted him to a great degree of — and, it is faid, Wood's Athen. 
made uſe of his pen for tranſlating fome of his excellent works into Latin. He was like- — 2 — 
wiſe much in the fayour of that learned, and accompliſhed nobleman, Edward, Lord Her- 
bert of, ys bury.” Another of his intimate friends was, Sir Robert Ani, to 
Que conſort to King James the Firſt, one who had raiſed himſe 9 
ion V, the elegancy with which he wrote Latin verſe (F). The celebs Benjamin (%) v Hob» 
Johoſon was likewiſe of his acquaintance, and had fo great an eſteem for him, that he re- ns Aran. 


viſed the firſt of his-works that our author made public, viz. an Engliſh tranſlation of tb 
Hiſtory of Thucydides, undertaken from an honeft and laudable defire'of preventing thaſe 
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| diftorbances he was appretenfive might ariſe in his on country, by (hewing the fatal 
1 e inteſtine troubles. by while he. meditatad this 0 20 patron, 

William of Devoaſhice, depasted this life in 1626 3 and, in 1628, the very ſame 
vent that work was publiſhed; his fon and ſaccefior, who was ef the fame Chriſtian name, 
| died likewiſe; js whoſe ſervice Hobbes had lived twenty years, firſt in quality of his tu- 

(r) — tot, and afterwards of his ſecretary 2 Theſe ſtrokes affected him to fab a degree, that 

Vier Hobblanz lie willingly accepted an offer made him of going abroad with the ſon of Sir Gervaſe Clif- 

e too, whom be accompanied into France, and ſtayed there ſome time. As he had never 

Hiforia & Anti- been any great admirer of the Logies, Phyſics, and Metaphyſics of the ſchools, he 

—— n time might be better employed in the purſuit of the Mathematics. He began 

therefore 

ry 


wich the werks of Euclid, which he read with great application and extraordina- 
pleafure ; not ſo much on account of the ſubject, for he thought the properties and re- 
terions of lines and angles, ſpeculatively conſidered, was of very little conſequence to the 
buſineſs of humnn life, though of vety great uſe when reduced to practice; but his ſagaci- 
228 LY taught him to admire, in the writings of that Philoſopher, the clearneſs of his reaſon- 
buriencs Vita. 18g; the connection of his arguments, and the wonderful perſFicuity of his method, from 
Via Thomz whence truth appeared inconteſtible (5), While his hours were thus employed, he found 
Wood's Athen. himſelf follicited to return to England, and reſume his concern for the hopes of that fami- 
Oxon. Vol. II. ly, to which he owed ſo many and ſo great obligations. The Counteſs-dowager of De- 
p. 642. J . | . 8 . age 
vonſhire, a lady more coaſpicuous from her virtues than her quality, deſired to put the 
(i) Thane young Eat! of Devonſhire under his care, who was then about the age of thirteen (i). 
burienfis Vita, This was very ſuitable to Mr Hobbes's inclinations, who diſcharged this truſt with great 
Vitz Hobbiane diligenet and fidelity. He took occaſion from this employment to republiſh his tranſlation 
424. of Thucydides, to which he prefixed a dedication to that worthy young nobleman, in 
nay rg" which he gives a large character of his father, and repreſents, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
cal. 642, gratitude he owed to that illuſtrious family [A]. The ſame year he accompanied his pupil 


any 
.* really, and leſs for glory's ſake, favoured thoſe that 
© ſtudied the liberal arts, liberally, than my Lord your 
* father did; nor in whoſe a man ſhould leſs 
need the Univerſity than in his. For his own ſtudy, 
ae boa bring ain priced i 169, wh : Earning which Lese te gin hd hour of 
d being again printed in 1675, with, learning whi | pains and 0 
only of a wy in] « great perſons, hiſtory and civil knowledge ; and di- 
| © refed not to the oſtentation of his reading, but to 
os — re 
have of wri the author * he: {þ read, that took in 5 
i care of the wage and income is * jo | into wilde 
which myſt not be paſſed by, the learned Dr ability to benefit his country: to whi 
war pp of Canterbury, one * plied himſelf with zeal, but ſuch as took no fire, 
well as pne of the faireſt antagoniſts either from faftion,or ambition. And as he was a 
* ith, * of Nara that — * man for ee — 7 and cs ex- 
undamental maxins of his polities, preſſion of hi in matters of diſiculty and cogfe- 
of Ler- the Athepian A mba e uence, both in public and in private ; ſo alſo was he 
is printed ih the fixth bock of that he one whom no man was able either to draw, or juſlle 
the time it was publiſhed, Mr Hobbes © out of the ſtraiglit path of juſtice. Of which virtue, 
very ſagacious and public ſpirited man, I know not whether he deſerved more by his ſeverity 
n heart 92 0 in Tb it (as be did to his laſt breath) on ki 
proſperity of his country, by expoling * ſelf, or is magnanimity in not exacting it to him - 
— $i! Kik from others. No man better diſcerned of men; 
. * and therefore was he co in his friendſhips, be- 
cauſe he regarded not * nor adherence, 
but the men, wich whom alſo he converſed with an 
© openneſs of heart, tha no other guard than his 
* own integrity, and that Nil Conſcire. To his equals 
* he carried humſelf equally, and to ba inferior fi- 
© larly, but maintaini — ages As 
© in whom t 
* honeſty 29 85 the fame thing in the different de- 
© grees of perſons. To him and to the me- 
* mory* at his worth, be conſecrated this, though un- 
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yendiſh, * worthy, offering. And now, imitating in this civil 
0 avs. 2 the religious worſhip of the Gentiles, who, 
© when they dedicated any thing to their Gods, broughr 
P n I bring and 
2 RC OE C 
* dides, int Koglith, with n I 
b Lordſhip, | 

* s | 

a ü 
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to the underſtand 


blemiſhed probity, who entertained a 
From Paris Mr Hobbes attended his 


returned with his patron into England (1): 


him in the family, where he had already ſpent ſo great a part of his life ; and 
reſidence in the noble palace at Chatfworth, had afforded him an 
his inclination to Latin poetry, in celebrating the wonders af the 


due time to read it. I could recommend the author 
* unto you, not impertinently, for, that he had in his 
« veins the blood of Kings ; but I chooſe rather to re- 
commend him for his writings, as having in them 
profitable inſtruftious for noblemen, and ſach as may 
come to have the managing of great and weighty ac- 
tions. For I may confidently ſay, that notwitliſtand- 
mg the excellent, both examples and precepts of 
heroic virtue you have at home, this book will con- 
fer not a little to your inſtizytion ; eſpecially when 
you come to the years to frame your life by your 
own obſervation. For in hiſtory, actions of honour 
and diſhonour do appear plainly and diſtinctly; which 
are which; but in the preſent age they are ſo di- 
guiſed, that few there be, and thoſe very careful, that 
be not groſsly miſtaken in them. But this (I doubt not) 
"Y is ſuperfluouſly ſpoken by me to your Lordſhip : there- 
fore I end with this prayer, That it will pleaſe God 

© to give you virtues ſuitable to the fair dwelling he 
* hath prepared for them, and the happineſs that ſuch 
« yirtues lead unto, both in and after this world: 
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* Your Lordſhip's 


Sues Bias: * moſt humble ſervant, 


1634. * Tuo. Hoss. 
LB] The wonders of the Peak:) Our author in this 
m, which is inferibed to the Right Honourable 
illiam Earl of Devonſhire, in heroic verſe, deſcribes 
the wonders of the Peak in Derbyſhire, and ag the firſt 
of theſe is the palace of Chatſworth, he takes occaſion 
from thence to celebrate the Cavendiſh family, and 
that famous Counteſs of Shrew ſbury, to whole pru- 
Hence and oeconomy ſo many noble families Rood fo 
much obliged, and from whom the three Earls of Devon- 
| ſhire, Newcaftle, and Kingſton were deſcended. Theſe 
of all Mr Hobbes's poetical performances have been 
efteemed the beſt verſes, which however deſerve not 
any extraordinary commendation. We are ſome- 
what at a loſs for a reaſon, but the faſt is very certain, 
that their author himſelf undervalued them much in 
the latter part of his life, which was not a lite con- 
trary ; his character, as he manifeſted upon every 
other a ſufficient efteem for his own writings. 
It is not altogether improbable, that having delivered 
ſome things in them as a poet, which did not perfectly 
agree with the ſentiments he afterwards maintained as 
a philoſopher, he had a mind to let the world ſee he 
could deſpiſe even his own Performances, when con- 
vinced there was any thing in them erroneous, which 
notwithſtanding was an unneceſſary nicety, fine no 
candid critic would ever object matters thus delivered, 
againſt the fotzons laid down by the author in another 
c z where, from the nature of his ſubjeR, he 
muſt he ſuppoſed to have a firit regard to truth, where- 
as fiction is allowed to be not only requiſite, but eſſen- 
tial to mw We will likewiſe give the reader a cita- 
tion fram theſe, as a ſpecimen of our author's talent in 
poetry, which in his own time was highly admired, 
the rather hecauſe we —— been favoured — op 
ſlation, which though it he very cloſe, is a 
ing oa Fear or ſo bald as thoſe that have been hither- 
to publiſhed, and will of conſequence afford the Engliſh 
reader à better idea of our author's work, than he 
tould hitherto any where acquire. 


De Mirabilibus Pecci, 

Caumen | 
Thomæ Hobbes, Malmeſburienſis. 
Alpibus Angliacis, ubi Pecci nomine, ſurgit, 


* 


HOB RR S 


to Paris, where' he applied' his vacant hors to Natural Philoſophy, 


literary 
s pupil into Italy, where; at Piſa, he kungen 
to that great Aſtronomer Galileo Galilei, who mmunirated to him his notions very 
freely ; and after having ſeen whatever was remarkable in that 33 
His attachment to that noble perſon retained f U 
his long —— 
of cxercifing Auduiam, p. 


through 


country, be, in 1637, 


"Peak: (B13 which Prem 47s 


Derbenfa regio, monte ad fidera tollens, 


Fœcundaſque rigans, non uno flumine, valles, 


Stat Chatſworth pritclara domus, tum mols ſu- 


undam; | | 
Miranti fimilis portam preterflait amis 


* 


Hic tacitys; faxis, infra fupraque, fonoras = 
At mons terga domus rapidjs deſendit ab Eucis, 
Præſectoque die; producens tempora ſaminj. 
Synimovet a tergo rupes gratiflzua hasta, 


Pingaia oderatis ybi tellus florihya Met: 


Arbor ubi in mediis ſylris ſihi bers viſe 
Dat frut᷑tus ini uſſu ſacs; uhi frondas tasta 
Arboreis præhent invite frigars ſale 
Porticibus, potiora tuz (Mars) dine fagi ; 
Informes ſcopulos ; & frigida ſontibus antre. 
Libera nativis veniens 2 rapibus unda | 
Accedit poſitis, patrio captiva metallo, 

Et telluze latens, duplicem jaculatur in orberti 
Juſſa, ſuum laticem, per mille foramina coca, 
Et fcopulum complena tenacibus undique venis, 


Adzavat ; in mediis fargitque us, 4b 
Infudens nitidam manibus de marmore lympham, 
Et quamvis tubulis tantum effluat ihn quaternis, 
Non tam Calliroe pulehre flait Ennencruns. 
Angulus akerjus, testa alta a fronte-videntis. 
Diſpedta hie gemize cullacent ordine tagna, 
Lnmerfum tremulis undis quatieatia ſolem, - 
Queis magno numero ſalit, 6& infeivus innerrit 
Non intellefto conclaſus carcere piſcis. - 
Abjicit Meftam, morem obferrace pes 


| Innatum, captace viros, &ſpernere captos !- 


Aggere ſuſpenſos hontos { qua Orlare moles 
Digna Cavendifas cene eſt in gents, pulillym 
E I n. At d . haudis 


Faman : gue magnecs Gbi condciliovit amicos, 


L, 


ng of mechaniſm, and the cauſes of animal motion, Upon theſe thb- 1 
jects he conferred with Father Marin Merſenno, 2 man of entenſice —— of un- Vitz Han. 
echt 10 Wood's Athen. 

Ozen. Vol. U. 

el. 641, 


** 


260% 
; of his, though-written ſome 


* 
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years before, was not made public till about this time. The 


troubles in Scotland now grew high; and, as popular diſcontent is always contagious, 


began to ſpread ſouthward, and to threaten the utter ſubverſion of the 


peace of the whole 


* iſland. As few foreſaw this earlier, and none apprehended it more than Mr Hobbes, he 


7 thought it might contribute to the public tranquillity, if he bent his thoughts to politics 
and compoſed an antidote againſt choſe; peſtilential opinions which began to prevail. It 


Was * that engaged hick to commit to __ certain PI" out of which he firſt 


"Candidiore frui Muſz cenſentur amico. 


Hinc, ad tecta, ſolo ſurgente, aſcenditur, Extra, 


Auguſta aſpectu, ſublimia, Regia; & intra, 

Commoda, culta, capacia, ſplendida, ditia tecta. 

At tu marmoreis quæ fint deſcripta figuris 

Ficta Poetarum, priſcorum aut facta virorum, 

Ne cures duro nec certans marmore gypſum. 

Ingenuos nec cupias numerare miniſtros; 

Sed Dominum mea Muſa, colas, cui gente vetuſta 

Orto, dat titulos Devonia, Derbia Curas. 

Acrem judicio ; ; conſtantem pectore ; lautum ; 

Utentemque opibus, luxu fine, & inter amicos. 

Ille Chori veſtri ſummum decus ; ille benigna 

Otia dat Muſis; fed & illi Muſa diſerto 

Ore loqui atque animo ſecernere turpia honeſtis. 

Tum Dominam ſpectes, alta de gente Bruſorum 

Magnanimo proavos ſpirantem pectore Reges. 

Amborumhue vide Sobolem, imprimiſque Puellam 

Dignam, qua caleat Superi, binoſque Puellos 
Angelicos, eaſti communia pignora lei. - 

Hos tu mireris, ſobolemque & utrumque parentem ; 

Cetera que referes miracula, ſunto minoris. 

Alt nne e miracula Pecci. 


fo Engl cha 


Where 1 fam's PEAK, our Engliſh ALPS 
_ aſcend, 

And DE RB Y's mountains to the ſkies extend; 

Where ſilver ſtreams, enrich the fruitful ſoil, 


Fair CHAT SW OR TH fands, inimitable pile! 


SGregt of itſelf, and from it's maſter great, 
Near DzzwenT's rapid tide, —ſtruck with it's ſtate 
Silent che waters flide 3 
F | 
Behind, a mountain ſhades it from the Eaſt, 
And day excluding, favours lengthen'd reſt. 
Beyond the rocks, a beauteous garden lies, 
Where fragrant flowers, in lovely order riſe ; 
And as in native woods, unprun'd appear, 
— trees, that fruit ſpontaneous bear, 
Whoſe ſpreading boughs, no noon- tide rays in- 
vade, 
But rival Mazo even thy Beechen made. 
Art, but like nature drefs'd, joins iron and flone, 
So that for rugged rocks they here are ſhewn,. 
And there, if Phcebus hurts th' aching fight, 

A gelid grotto: hides you from the light. 
Tres from the crag, the filver fiream deſcends, 
Which it's own country metal, quickly bends 
Ih dauble circles, o'er the ſtony maze, 
The winding pipes, the fetter'd rill conveys, 
Till from on high, by this coercive power, 

At will deſcends, in drops, the mimic ſhower. 
From thence, a ſpacious marble fount receives 
It's tide aud to domeſtic uſes gives, 

- Falling in chryſtal fireams, for ev'ry rite, 
That might of old, the houſhold gods delight, 
From four fair dufts,' it pours it's chryſtal tide, 

 Calliroe's ſtream, from nine ſaves more bop. 

- ply'd,: 9 
The e che 0 lie, 


z ctb 43 


— 


compoſed 


Such labours o'er theſe waters are convey'd, 
Where from the palace, other front ſurvey'd, 
Another garden lies. 

Here thro' a double row of fiſh-ponds ſtrays, 
And back reflects the ſun's inſulting rays z 
The ſcaly ſhoals in wanton motions rove, . 
Unconſcious of reſtraint in which they move. 
Pleas'd we behold, the female fiſher take, | 
The finny prey, and but for pleaſure's ſake, 0 
Rejecting ſoon, their captives in the lake. 

Innate in women's breaſts, ſuch paſſions riſe, 


Fond to ſubdue, what fickly they deſpiſe. 


How ſweet the fight ! how pleaſing is the theme 
A penſile garden, riſing o'er the ſtream. 
CESARIAN works ! yet in the Can'pisn line 

A woman form'd and finiſh'd this deſign. - 
SaLoP's Eliza! by whoſe wondrous thought, 


More ſtately palaces, with {kill were wrought, * 
Wealth ſhe attain'd, by prudence all approvd, 


The higheſt courting, whom the pooreſt loy'd ; 
Sprung from herſelf, a num'rous line expand, 
Which then adorn'd, and ftill adorn our land ; 
How pleaſant *midſt theſe filver pools to ſtray, 


Attentive nature's labours to ſurvey 


In this ſweet place? Or frame ſome trifling ſong 
Like this, that may to it's greaggh,ord belong: 
For ſure to fing, no ſcene could more invite, 

No Lord than him more worthy to delight. 

See how without, the dome affects the eye, 
Auguſtly fair, firm, beautiful, and high ! 
Commodious, pleaſant, ſplendid, and, in fine, 
Capacious, neat, and elegant within. * 
I mind not ancient tales in marble me + 
The ſculptor imaging the poets thought, 


Nor ftop to number all the faithful band 


Of ſervants, who in decent order ſtand, 7 


Intent to fing their Lord. 


Of an illuſtrious line, the noble heir, 


Him Devon title gives, and Derby care, 


Of judgment piercing, firm, and conſtant 
Courteous to all, to 4 
Free, not profuſe, yet often he unbends, 
And treats, tho' not luxuriouſly, his friends 3 

His favours oft the Muſes voice inſpire, | 1 
Himſelf no ſtranger in the Muſes choir ; | 

Returning thus, their juſt reſpe& he pays, 

Who flattery well diſtinguiſhes from praiſe : 

His conſort next with due regard produce, 

Whoſe charms confeſs the royal blood Of Bxucs. 

Now view their progeny—a lovely maid, 

Whoſe - heavenly eyes — heavenly breaſts in- 


vade, 

Two youths of 88 to virtue bred, 

The lovely pledges of their nuptial bed, 

Theſe could my verſe in proper colours dreſs, 

With eaſe my following ſabjects F'd expreſs ; 

And tho” the labours long, alert and gay, 

The ſeven range wonder of the PEAK ar 
play, 

Wonders indeed | which of themſelves might 
pleaſe, 

Yet hardly wonders—if n with Theſe. 


1 [(C] With 
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works (n). 


tempted to eſtabliſh points of the higheſt conſequence from innate ideas; Mr Hobbes, as 


well as ſome other judicious men, took the liberty of diſſenting from his opinion. 
theſe was the celebrated Peter Gaſſendi, the King's Profeſſor in Mathematics, a man 


Amongſt 


juſtly eſteemed for his extenſive knowledge, and for his communicative diſpoſition, as well 
as for his reviving the Philoſophy of Epicurus ; with whom Mr Hobbes entered into a 
ſtrict friendſhip, which ſuffered no interruption till the death of the former (o). In 1642, 
our author printed a few copies of his famous book De Cive; which, in proportion as it 
became known, raiſed him many opponents, who charged him with inſtilling dangerous 
principles [C]. In 1645, he embarked in a mathematical controverſy about the quadra- 


[C] With inſtilling dangerous principles.) The title 
of this extraordinary work, by which our author be- 
came conſpicuous abroad, ran in Latin thus, Elementa 
Philoſophica de Cive. Auctore Thom. Hobbes, Malmeſbu- 
rienſis, In the Engliſh tranſlation, the title was more 
diffuſe, being conceived in the following terms, viz. 
* Philoſophical Rudiments concerning Government and 
Society: or a Diſſertation concerning Man in his ſe 
veral Habitudes and Reſpects as the Member of a 
Society, firſt ſecular, and then ſacred : Containing 
the Elements of Civil Polity in the Agreement which 
© it hath both with natural and divine Laws ; in which 
© 1s demonſtrated, both what the Origin of Juſtice is, 
* and wherein the Chriſtian Religion doch conſiſt, to- 
gether with the natural Limits and Qualifications both 
of Regimen and Subjection.“ This work is alſo de- 
dicated to William Earl of Devonſhire, and in the 


dedication, he apologizes both for the method and the 
deſign of his treatiſe, opening thereby a true and fair 


account of the manner in which he was led to theſe in- 
quiries ; which, as it will afford the reader an oppor- 
tunity of entering into the character of the man, we 


will exhibit to his view. After ſhewing what vaſt ad- 


vantages, have been derived to the world,from that ſkill 
and certainty with which mathematicians have handled 
their ſcience, and how much greater benefits might 
have lred from morality, if i had been as judi- 
ciouſly treated; he affirms, that the want of this ariſes 
from the writers on that ſubje& taking various and im- 


proper methods; For, ſays he, we may not, as in a 


* circle, begin the handling of a ſcience from what 
point we pleaſe. There is a certain clue of reaſon, 
* whoſe beginning is in the dark, but by the benefit of 
whoſe conduct, we are led as it were by the hand 
into the cleareſt light; ſo that the principal of tracta- 
tion is to be taken from that darkneſs, and then the 
light to be carried thither for the irradiating it's 
doubts. As often therefore as any writer doth either 
weakly forſake that clue, or wilfully cut it aſander, 
he deſcribes the footſteps, not of his progreſs in 
ſcience, but of his wanderings from it. And upon 
this it was, that when I applied my thoughts to the 
— of natural jaſfice, I was preſently adver- 
tiſed the very word juſtice, which ſigniſies a 
ſteady will of giving every one his own ; that my firſt 
enquiry was to be, from whence it proceeded that 
any man ſhould call any thing rather his own than 
another man's. And when I found that this proceed- 
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ö 
ed not from nature, but conſent ; for what nature at 


© firſt laid forth in common, men did afterwards diftri- 
* bute into ſeveral impropriations. I was conducted 
from thence to another enquiry, namely; to what 
end, and upon what impulfives, when all was equally 
every man's in common, men did rather think it 
fitting, that every man ſhould have his incloſure; and 
I found the reaſon was, that from a community of 
goods, there muſt needs ariſe contention whoſe en- 
« joyment ſhould be greater, and from that contention 
VOL. IV. No. 218. 


© ſtudy, which I enjoyed by your Lordſhip's goodneſs, 


ture 


* all kind of calamities muſt unavoidably enſue, which 
by the inſtinct of nature every man is taught to ſhun. 
* Having therefore thus arrived at two maxims of hu- 
* man nature, the one arifing from the concupiſcible 
part, which defires to appropriate to itſelf the uſe of 
thoſe things in which all others have a joint intereſt ; 
the other proceeding from the rational, which 
teaches every man to fly a contra-natural diſſolution, 
as the greateſt miſchief that can arrive to nature, 


them to have demonſtrated, by a moſt evident con- 
nection in this little work of mine, firſt the abſolute 
neceſſity of leagues and contracts, and thence the ru- 
diments both of moral and of civil prudence. That 


of God; hath been done with this intent, that the 
dictates of God Almighty in the law of nature, might 
not ſeem repugnant to the written law revealed to us. 
in his word. I have alſo been very wary in the 
whole tenor of my diſcourſe, not to meddle with the 
civil laws of any particular nation whatſoever ; that is 
to ſay, I have avoided coming on a ſhore which the 
times have ſo infeſted both wich ſhelves and tempeſts. 
At what expence of time and induſtry I have been in 
this ſcrutiny after truth I am not ignorant, but to 
what purpoſe I know not. For being partial judges 
of por a we lay a 22 eſtimate upon our own 
productions. I therefore offer up this book to your 
Lordſhip's not favour but cenſure ; firſt, as having 
found by many experiments, that it is not the credit 
of the author, nor the newneſs of the work, nor yet 
the ornament of the ſtile, but only the weight of rea- 
ſon which recommends any opinion to your Lordſhip's 
favour and approbation. If it fortune to pleaſe, that 
is to ſay, if it be ſound, if it be uſeful, if it be not 
vulgar, I humbly offer it to your Lordſhip as both 
my glory and my protection. But if in any thing I 
© have erred, your Lordſhip will yet accept it as a te- 
© ſtimony of my gratitude; for that the means of 
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© I have employed to the t of your Lord- 
* ſhip's fayour. The God of Heaven crown your 
* Lordſhip with length of days in this earthly ſtation, 
and in the heavenly Jeruſalem with a crown of glory.” 
Immediately after the appearance of this „ the 
famous Mr Des Cartes gave this judgment upon it in 
one of his letters (4). * I am of opinion, that the au- 
* thor of the book De Cive, is the ſame perſon who 
« wrote the third objections againſt my meditations. I 
think him a much greater maſter of Morality than of 
Metaphyfics or Natural Philoſophy, thou 


gh I can by 
no means a 

are r becauſe they 
ſuppoſe all men to he wicked, or give them occafion 
© to be ſo. His whole defign is to write in favour of 
* monarchy, which might be done to more advantage 
© than he has done, upon maxims more virtuous and 
* ſolid. He has wrote likewiſe very much to the dif- 
29 G | | © advantage 


appendage, which is added, concerning the regimen 


of his principles or maxima, which 


(% vit Habbi- - 


anæ Auctarium, 
p. 53» $4» 33 


(o) Thomæ Wo 
Hobbes Malmeſ- 
burienfis Vita. 


(fp) Vite Hob- 
bianæ Aucta- 
rium, p. 64. 
Hiſtoria & Anti- 
quitates Qxonien- 
lis, p. 377» 


which principles being laid down, I ſeem from 
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H OBEFTxvT BE S. 
ture of the circle; in which, though many of the greateſt men in Eurape were likewiſe 
n- engaged, yet none of them gained higher reputation by their writings than. our author (). 
tor es” Amongſt many other worthy perſons, who the ſhipwreck of the royal cauſe retired 
de. Amit. 1647. for ſafety into France, was Sir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the loyal Duke ofs New- 
caſtle; and this gentleman, who was diſtinguiſhed by his perfect acquaintance with every 
branch of mathematical ſcience, proved a conſtant friend, and to the utmoſt of his power 
a kind patron, to our author; whoſe fame for that kind of learning was now ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, that, in 1647, he was recommended to inſtru Charles Prince of Wales, after- 
(-) Vita Thome Wards King Charles the Second (r). His care in the diſcharge of this office gained him. 
Hobbes, P. ©, 7+ the eſteem of that prince in a very great degree (5) ; and though he afterwards withdrew 
(%) Confiderations his public favour towards Mr Hobbes, on account of thoſe writings which will be. hereaf- 
— ter mentioned; yet he always retained a ſenſe of the ſervices he had rendered him, of which 
Manners, and he afforded him various marks after he was reſtored to his dominions, and, it is reported, 
3 had his picture always hanging in his cloſet (7). This year alſo came out a ſecond and 
of Malmeſbury, more compleat edition of his book De Cive, which was neatly printed in Holland by the 
Pe 7+ care of Dr Sorbiere, who alſo made a tranſlation of it into French. To his edition of 
(+) vu Hobbi- the Original, there are prefixed two Latin letters to the editor in commendation of the book, 
anz Auttarium, One Written: by Mr Gaſſendi, and the other by Father Merſenne, which, however, could 
NONE not reconcile the world in general to the notions contained in that piece («). While his 
(=) Wood's A- time was thus employed at Paris, Mr Hobbes was attacked by a violent fit of fickneſs, 
. 44. Which brought him very low, inſomuch, that many of his friends began to deſpair of his 
recovery. Amongſt thoſe who viſited him in ſo weak a condition, was his old acquain- 
tance Father Merſcnne beforementioned, who taking this for a favourable occaſion, began, 
after a few general complements of condolence, to mention the power of the Roman 
Church to forgive fins. But Mr Hobbes immediately replied, Father, all theſe matters I 
have debated with myſelf long ago, ſuch kind of diſputes would be troubleſome to me 
now, you can entertain me on ſubjects more agreeable, When did you ſee Mr Gaſſendi ? 
His viſitant, eaſily underſtanding his meaning, troubled him no farther, but ſuffered the 
converſation to turn, as Mr Hobbes deſired, upon general topics. Yet ſome days after- 
wards, when Dr John Cofins, afterwards Biſhop of Durham, came and propoſed to pray 
with him, he very readily accepted the propoſal, provided he uſed the offices appointed 
by the Church of England; and alſo received the Sacrament from his hands (w). By de- 
we grees, however, he recovered his health, and his former robuſt conſtitution. In 1650, 
he wrote an anſwer to a long letter, written to him by Sir William D'Avenant, who 
had ſubmitted his poem, called Gondibert, to his peruſal; which anſwer of his, together 
(ﬆ) See the art- With Sir William's letter, was prefixed to that poem, when it was publiſhed, but did not 
dle of D'AVE- anſwer the intention of defending this performance from the fury of the critics, who, not- 
Was withſtanding Mr Hobbes's approbation, cenſured it very ſeverely (x) [DJ. The ſame 
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(q) Vid. Con- 


(w) Vita Tho- 
mæ Hobbes, p. 


() De Civil. 


Prudent. cap. 
xiv. 


(6) De Jur. Nat. 
& Gent. Pref. 
ad Lector. 


7) Præfat. in 
lement. Juriſp. 
Univerſal, 


ad 
lic 


vantage of the Church, and of the Roman Catho- 
igion; fo that if he is not particularly — 
* by ſome powerful intereſt, I do not ſee how he can 
© eſcape having his book cenſured. Our author 
Hobbes w and obviated his firſt objection in his 
preface, in which he ſays, that to.ſuppoſe all mankind 
wicked, is a falſe dedudion from his principles, which 
only incline us to act towards mankind as if we actually 
ſuppoſed them wicked, becauſe it is impoſſible to di- 
ftinguiſh who are, and who are not ſo. Whence he 
infers that his caution is well founded, and yet his pre- 
miſes do not afford room for any ſuch conclufion. 
The learned Herman Conringius (5) cenſures our au- 
thor in pretty rough terms, for boaſting that tho 
phyſics were a new ſcience, yet civil philoſophy was 
fill newer, fince it could not be ſtiled older than his 
own book De Cive. Whereas, ſays that great man, 
there is nothing good in that work of his, which was 
not always known. But the celebrated Samuel Puffen- 
dorff, ſpeaks another language (6). Thomas Hobbes, 
« ſays be, in thoſe parts of bis works which regard civil 
ence, has many excellent things, and no- body 
is well verſed in ftudies of this nature, can deny 
he has looked fo cloſely into the principles of 
d civil ſociety, that there are very few who 
ots before him upon theſe ſubjes, ta whom he 
not deſerve to be preferred. Nay, even where 
gone out of the way, he nevertheleſs 
to our conſideration, which otherwiſe would 
bably never have. entered into any man's 
The ſame worthy. and judicious perſon, in 
his preface ta another work, has theſe wards (7): 
Neither are we a little indebted to Thomas Hobbes, 
whole — es his — 5 Cive, —— 
£ is — T 7 0 fondle and ſound.” Thus we ſee, that 
eyen thoſe. who were offended with ſome of his. notions, 
hich we are alſo very far from approving, were never- 
Reis perſwaded, that he was 2 great man, and had 
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entered more deeply into this ſubject than ſome of his 


harſheſt cenſurers could perhaps conceive. 

D] Cenſured it very ſeuerely.) We have in another 
place given a large account of this poem, and of our 
author's judgment upon it, which had not that * 
with the world that he 3 his client's poem 
ing ſeverely and almoſt unanimouſly condemned by the 
critics, and even to this day that judgment ins un- 
reverſed. But as we ſometimes admire the gence 
of an advocate who defends a cauſe that is none of tha 
beſt, and applaud apologies that are well written in 
the defence of characters that remain nevertheleſs as 
odious as before; ſo in the preſent caſe, whatever be- 
comes of the merit of the cauſe, what our author has of- 
fered upon the ſubject, will with all candid perſons, do 
him great honour. He read a long poem, and wrote 


his ſentiments upon it in a week (8) ; and yet, whoever (3) Compare the 
peruſes them will find his labour not thrown away, but dates of the let- 


on the contrary, will be ſurprized to diſcover ſo much 
ſtrength of judgment, ſuch an acute penetration, 


ters as they ftand | 


before the Gon- 


ſo gibert in che firt 


large a fund of ſolid and ſubſtantial learniog ſo ſud- edition. 


denly drawn together, and compreſſed into ſo narrow a 
compaſs. In order to juſtify this character of his per- 
formance, we will produce a ſingle paſlage ag a ſample, 
by which the reader may ſafely judge of the-uhele > 
lar piece, and at the ſame time conceive a notion of 

perſpicuity, and of that ſtrong and correct ſtile, for 
which, even by the F aſt judges, this writer was gene- 
rally admired (9). Time and education, ſays he, 
* begets experience ; experience begets memory, me · 
* mory begets jud t and fancy, judgment begets 
* the ſtrength and ſtructure, and fancy: the orga» 
ments of a 


poem. The Ancients therefore fabled not 
© abſurdly in making Memory the mather of the Mufes. 
For memory is the world (though not really, yet ſo as 
in a looking-glaG) in which the. judgment, the ſeve- 
rer filter, buſieth herſelf in a grave and rigid exami- 
nation of all the parts of nature, and is regiftring by 
letters their,prcer, cauſcs,. uſes, differences, and re- 
* ſemblances, 


(9) From the 
author's anſwer 
to Sir William 
Davenant's pre- 
face prefixed to 
the Gondibert . 


H O B 


year was publiſhed at London, a ſmall treatiſe of 6ur author's, entitüledd Buna Nass. 
expreffed afterwards a bad 


which was much eſteemed by ſome, who 


B E S. 


inion of Mr 


| oprnio 
Hobbes [EZ]. Another larger treatiſe of his, entitled De Corpore Poli/ico : or, Of the Ele- 


{10) This ſecond 
impreſſion is 
printed at Lon- 
don for Thomas 


Newcomb, and 
for Francis Beau- 
mont at Oxford, 
anno Domini 
1651. 


ments of the Law, made likewiſe it's appearance the ſame year. 


All this time he had 


been digeſting, with great care and pains, his religious, political, and moral principles, 


into a compleat ſyſtem, which he entitled Leviathan, and which was printed in Engliſh at 
London in that and the year following. He cauſed a copy of the Leviathan, very fairly writ- 


ten on vellum, to be preſented to King Charles the Second. But after that monarch was in- 
formed of the bad opinion entertained by the Engliſh Divines of this performance, who conſi- 
dered it in a very diſadvantageous light, and as abounding with doctrines equally irreconcilable 
to true religion, and the principles of civil government, he is ſaid to have withdrawn hiscounte- 
nance from the author, and to have reſtrained him by a meſſage, delivered by the Marquis 
of Ormond, from coming into his preſence, which was the higheſt puniſhment then in 
his power (y) [F]. It has been very confidently ſuggeſted, that his principal view in 


* ſemblances, whereby the Fancy, when any work of 
art is to be performed, finds her materials at hand 
and prepared for uſe, and needs no more than a ſwift 
motion over them, that what ſhe wants and is there 
to be had, may not lie too long uneſpied. So that 
when ſhe ſeemeth to fly from one Indies to the other, 
and from heaven to earth, and to penetrate into the 
hardeſt matter and obſcureſt places, into the future, 
and into herſelf, and all this in a poiat of time ; the 
voyage is not very great, herſelf being all ſhe ſeeks, 
and her wonderful celerity conſiſteth not ſo much in 
motion, as in copious imagery diſcreetly ordered, and 
perfectly regiſtred in the memory, which moſt men 
under the name of philoſophy have a glympſe of; and. 
and is pretended to by many that groſsly miſtaking 
her, embrace Contention in her place. But ſo far 
forth, as the fancy of man has traced the ways of true 
philoſophy, ſo far it hath produced very marvellous 
effects to the benefit of mankind. All that is beauti- 
ful or defenfible in building, or marvellous in en- 
gines, and inſtruments of motion, whatſoever com- 
modity men receive from the obſervations of the hea- 
vens, from the deſcription of the earth, from the ac- 
count of time, from walking on the ſeas, and what- 
ſoever diſtinguiſherh the civility of Europe from the 
barb2rity of the American ſavages, is the workman- 
ſhip of fancy, but guided by the precepts of true 
philolophy Bur where theſe precepts fail, as they 
have hitherto failed in the doctrine of moral virtue, 
there :he archite& (fancy) muſt take the philoſopher's 
part upon herſelf, He therefore that undertakes an 
heroic poem (which is to exhibit a venerable and 
amiable image of heroic virtue) muſt not only be the 
poet to place and connect, but alſo the philoſopher 
to furniſh and ſquare his matter; that is, to make both 
© body and foul, colour and ſhadow of his poem, out 
© of his own ſtore: which how well you have per- 
formed, I am now conſidering.” 

[E] 4 bad opinion of Mr Hobbes.) This perfor- 
mance, which makes fewer than one hundred and ſe - 
venty pages in a ſmall duodecimo, is dedicated to Wil- 
ham Earl of Devonfhire, Governor to the Prince of 
Wales, and is ſaid to have been compoſed by his 
Lordſhip's commands, out of materials delivered and 
approved by the Earl, in many familiar and private 


converſations. This dedication is dated May qꝗth, 
1640. But beſides this dedication, there ſtands before 


the firſt and ſecond editions of this ſmall treatiſe (10), 


the following advertifement, which is worthy of being 
well conſidered. 


his READ ER, 


* 

It was thought good to let you know that Mr 
Hobbes hath written a body of philoſophy, upon 
ſuch principles, and in ſuch order, as are uſed by 
© men converſant in demonſtration ; this he hath di- 
« ſtinguiſhied into three parts, De Corpore, De Ho- 
© mine, De Cive, each of the conſequents beginning 
at the end of the antecedent, and infiſting thereupon, 
as the latter books of Euclid upon the former. The 
« laſt of theſe he hath already publiſhed in Latin be- 
« yond the ſeas; the ſecond is this now preſented; and 
* if theſe two receive juſtice in the world, there is 
hopes we may obtain the firſt. He whoſe care it is 
© and labour to ſatisfy the judgment and reaſon of 
* mankind, will condeſcend ſo far, we hope, to ſatisfy 
© the defire of thoſe learned men whom theſe ſhall 
« either have found or made, which cannot be until 
they ſhall analytically have followed the grand phæ- 
* nomena of ſtates and kingdoms, through the paſſions 


to the tr 


compoſing 
* of particular men, into the elemental principles of 
natural and corporeal motions. The former work was 
c N by the author, and ſo is out of danger, this 
* by a friend with leave from him, and to ſecure this, you 
are intreated to conſider the relation wherein it ſtands, 


* eſpecially to the book De Cive. It was thought a 


part of 13 not to make any chan 
* author's 


* tained, and ſo it comes forth innocently, ſuppoſing 
nothing to have 1 — fince the dedication of it, 
* which if it ſeems a ſoleciſm to ſome, it may to others 
© give a ſatisfaction, in calling to mind thoſe times and 
opportunities to Which we are indebted for thoſe ad- 
* mirable compoſitions. | 


without the 


F. B. 


Theſe initial letters were intended to ſtand for Fran- 
cis Beaumount; the bookſeller at Oxford, for whom the 


treatiſe was printed; but it may be preſumed, that 


few readers believed it was of his writing. A certain 
author tells us plainly (11), that it was written for him 
by Dr Seth Ward, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
became within the ſpace of a few years one of our au- 
thor's bittereſt enemies ; though it plainly appears from 
the foregoing advertiſement, that he had read and con- 
ſidered the whole ſcope of his ↄhiloſophy before that 
difference began. The only inference we draw from 
hence is, that at this time the clergy, who knew the 
aim of Mr Hobbes's ſyſtem as well as they ever could, 
did not apprehend any tendency therein to impiety, 
which the author always diſavowed, but freely ac- 
knowledged it was his judgment, that the ecclefiaſtical 
ſhould be dependent on the civil power, in point of or- 
der and diſcipline; and that religion ſhould dif 

men to love one another, and not be made the ſource 
of heart-burnings, ſeditions, and diſturbances, as it 
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vice, which could not ſuddenly be ob- 


(11) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. Vol. 


had been for ſo many years; and while the ſectarieg 


continued triumphant and could be alone affected 
it, this doctrine was thought innocent enough, and it's 
author a very wiſe man. A ſtronger proof of this can- 
not be defired, than the moſt elegant copy of Latin 
verſes prefixed to it by the then reverend Ralph Ba- 
thurſt, Maſter of Arts, then of Trinity-college, after- 
wards the celebrated Dr Bathurſt, Dean of Bath, and 
one of the worthieſt men his time affords. © With re- 
rd to the remaining tract which was to compleat the 
body of his philoſophy, his book De Corpore Politico, 
it came abroad without any dedication, having only an 
anonymous advertiſement to the reader, purporting this 
was the piece promiſed by the advertiſement prefixed 
on Human Nature. This was received no 
tefs favourably than the reft both at home and abroad, 
infomuch that we are aſſured, that being ted to 
and read by the very learned Peter i (12), 2 
very few months before his death, he firſt kiſſed it, and 
then delivered his opinion of it in theſe words. This 
* treatiſe is indeed ſmall in bulk, but in my judgment 
* it is the very marrow of ſcience.” , 
[F] Then in bis power. The title of this work 
which made ſo great a noiſe in the world was, LZVIA- 
THAN: or the Matter, Form, and Power of a Comtmon- 


wealth, Eccleſiaſtical and Cuil. Written by Thomas 
In his introduction he 


Hobbes, Londm 1651 2 
obſerves, that nature is the art by which God made the 


world ; which, ſays he, man has ſometimes imitated in 
making a kind of artificial animal. Such in his opinion, 
may a watch be eſteemed; for, fays he, hg is the 
heart, but the ſpring ; the nerves, but ſo 4 — 
and the joints, but as many wheels ? The art of 
adds he, has gone yet further, ahd-attempted no 


than 


4 
ie „ Pref. in 
Oper. Gaſſend. 
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(ﬆ) Lord Claren- 
's Brief View 
and Survey of Mr 
Hobbes's Levia- 
than, p. 7, 8. 


(13) Introdue- 
tion to the Levi- 
athan, p. 1, 
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compoſing this work, was to open a paſſage for his ſafe return into England, by exhibi- 
ting the only ſyſtem of policy that either could juſtify or ſupport the government of Oli- 


ver Cromwell (z) ; and in this he is faid fo far to have ſucceeded, as to have 


than making the reſemblance of the moſt perfect work 
of nature, which is man (13). * For by art is created, 
that great Leviathan called a Commonwealth or State 
* (in Latin Civitas) which is but an artificial man, 
though of greater ſtature and ſtrength, than the na- 
tural, for whoſe protection and defence, it was in- 
tended, and in which the ſovereignty is an artificial 
ſoul, as giving life and motion to the whole body, 
the magiſtrates, and other officers of judicature and exe- 
cution, artificial joints ; reward and puniſhment (by 
which, faſtened to the ſear of the ſovereignty, every 
joint and member is moved to perform it's duty) 
are the nerves that do the ſame in the body natural ; 
the wealth and riches of all the particular members, 
are the ſtrength (Salus Populi) the people's ſafety ; 
it's buſineſs, counſellors; by whom all things needful 
for it to know, are ſuggeſted to it, are the memory; 
equity and laws, an artificial reaſon and will ; 
concord, health ; ſedition, fickneſs ; and civil war, 
death. Laſtly, the pacts and covenants, by which 
the parts of this body politic were at firſt made, ſet 
together, and united, reſembled that fiat, ar the 
Let us make Man, pronounced by Gob in the Crea- 
tion.” Thus perhaps the true meaning and ſcope of 


his performance is as fully explained, and as clearly 


the 


expreſſed as our own, or perhaps any other language 
would permit. One ſees plainly, that the ſame ſenti- 
ments inſpired our author in this, as in his former per- 
formances ; he was ſcandalized at the vicious lives of 
many pretended Enthuſiaſts, and he was frighted at 
the miſchiefs which they brought 9 mankind, by 
the great influence they had on their deluded followers. 
His great end therefore was to diveſt them of an ill- 
grounded power, of which he thought they made like- 
wiſe a very bad uſe, and to put all authority into 
the hands of men, who were to act from clearer prin- 
ciples and more intelligible motives. That he carried 
his notions in this reſpect too far, no reaſonable man 
or true chriſtian can doubt, but that he meant any pri- 
vate advantage to himſelf, beyond what he deſired to 

rocure for the reſt of mankind, ſeems very far from 
ing ſo clear a caſe; and that he doubted himſelf of 
ion that this work of his would meet with on 
either ſide of the water, is abundantly evident from his 
dedication to Mr Francis Godolphin, the brother of 
the celebrated Mr Sidney Godolphin, to whom the au- 
thor was well known, and by whom he had been very 
much obliged. This dedication, which is very ſhort, 
it is for many reaſons neceſſary the candid reader ſhould 
peruſe, and therefore we place it here. 


HonovreD Sis, 

© Your moſt worthy brother, Mr Sidney Godolphin, 
when he lived, was pleaſed to think my ſtudies = 
thing, and otherwiſe to oblige me, as you know, 
with real teſtimonies of his good opinion, great in 
themſelves, and the greater for the worthineſs of his 
perſon. For there is not any virtue that diſpoſeth a 
man either to the ſervice of God, or the ſervice of 
his country, to civil ſociety or private friendſhip, that 
did not manifeſtly appear in his converſation, not as 
acquired by neceſſity, or affected upon occafion, but 
inherent and ſhining in a generous conſtitution of his 
nature. Therefore, in honour and gratitude to him, 
and with devotion to yourſelf, I humbly dedicate 
unto you, this my Diſcourſe of Commonwealth. I 
know not how the world will receive it, nor how it 
may reflect on thoſe that ſhall ſeem to favour it. For 
in a way beſet with thoſe that contend on one fide for 
too great liberty, and on the other fide for too much 
authgrity, 'tis hard to think between the points of 
both unwounded. But yet methinks, the endeavour 
to advance the civil power, ſhould not be by the 
civil power condemned, nor private men by repre- 
* hending it, declare that power too great. 

Tf not of the men, but (in the abſtraQ) af 's 
© ſeat of power, like to thoſe fimple and ial 
© creatures in the Roman Capitol, that with their noiſe 
< defended thoſe within it, not becauſe they were there 
© offending none, I think, but thoſe without, or ſuch 
* within (if there were any ſuch) as favour them. That 
@which perhaps may moſt offend, are certain texts of 
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had ſome 
overtures 


* 


Holy Scripture alledged by me to other purpoſe 
* than ordinarily they ule to be by others. But I have 
done it with due ſubmiſſion, and alſo in order to my 
* ſubje& neceſſarily, for they are the outworks of the 
enemy, from whence they impugn the civil power. 
* If notwithſtanding this, you find my labour generally 
* decryed, you may be pleaſed to excuſe yourſelf and 
* ſay, I am a man that love my own opinion, and think 
* all true I ſay; that I honoured your brother, 
and honour you, and have preſumed. on that to aſ- 
* ſume the title (without your knowledge) of being 
© as I am, 


1 
© Your moſt humble, and moſt 


Paris, April 23, 


1651, * obedient ſervant, 


© Tao. Hons.” 


It is very poſſible, and indeed it is highly probable, 


that our author in the framing this work might have 
his return to England in view, but that he had any 
notion of fortifying and ſecuring the government that 
then ſubſiſted in this country, much more that he had 
any malicious intentions againſt his royal pupil, will 
not appear very likely to thoſe who either examine 
ſtrictly into his conduct, or look very cloſely into his 


book (14). Such as ſuggeſt the contrary, begin with (14) Conßdera- 
laying down a falſe fat, which is, that Oliver Crom- tions on the Re- 


well was then at the head of the government, and if 
this had been ſo, what they ſay would have been plau- 
fible at leaft, though not certain. However, there was 


putation, Loyal- 
ty, Manners, 
and Religion, of 
Thomas Hobbes, 


abundantly enough in the Leviathan to oblige, and p. 25. 


conſequently to juſtify, King Charles in doing as he 
did, if we conſider where he was, how ſupported, and 
by whom attended. But that his majeſty was full as 
well inſtructed as to the real intentions of Mr Hobbes, 
as any other man could pretend to be, may fairly be 
preſumed from the preſent that the author made him of 
it upon vellum ; which if it had been directly written 
to ſubvert his title, to fix the power that then prevailed 
at home, and prevent the return of that Prince, and 
the reſtitution of the ancient free government in theſe 
kingdoms, would not have been more extraordi 
than impudent. It might therefore be with ſome other 
view, and what that view was, and with how much 
propriety at leaſt in his own judgment, may be perhaps 
collected from this concluſion of his ſecond part. 
Thus far concerning the conſtitution, nature, and 
right of RY and concerning the duty of ſub- 
« jets, derived from the principles of natural reaſon. 
And now conſidering how different this doctrine is 
from the practice of the greateſt part of the world, 
eſpecially of theſe weſtern parts, that have received 
their moral learnin 
how much depth of moral philoſophy is required in 
* them that have the adminiſtration of Se wal 
power, I am at the point of believing this my la 
© bour as uſeleſs as the Commonwealth of Plato ; for he 


© But when I con 
* Tal jobien, 6.08 
* and their principal 


of mine. may 


rpreter, and by the exerciſe of entire ſovereignty 
in protecting the public teaching of it, convert this 


1 


[G) Which 


- 


from Rome and Athens, and 


H 6 5 


overtures made 


— x . 

| r 1 
| him, to enter into the ſervice of the Protector in quality of his Secretary (a). (-) Dowell 
The great Earl of Clarendon, once his very particular friend, and never his perſonal ene - ai, Or 
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on. 1633. 


my, has given the world an account of ſome circumſtances, which attended the writing . p. 135. 


and publication of this book, from his own knowledge, which are very curious [G]. 


[617 ich are very curious.] This great man 
wrote, during his banjſhment in 1670, a hook againſt 
Mr Hobbes, which was printed ſix years afterwards at 
Oxford, with this title, 4 brief View of the dangerous 


and pernicious Errors to Church and State, in Mr 


(15) Clarendon's Hobbes“? Book 


Survey of 
Leviathan, p. 2. 


(16) Ibid, p · 7. 


entituled, LEVIATHAM (ig). In the 
introduction, the Earl obſerves, * That Mr Hobbes's 
© Leviathan contains in it good learning of all kinds, 
« politely extracted, and very wittily and cunningly 
« digeſted, in a very commendable and in a vigorous 

and pleaſant ftile ;* and that Mr Hobbes, * was a 
man of excellent parts, of great wit, ſome reading, 
and ſomewhat more thinking, One who has ſpeat 
many years in foreign parts and obſervations, under- 
ſtands the learned as well as modern languages, hath 
long had the reputation of a great philoſopher and 
mathematician, and in his age hath had converſa- 
tion with very many worthy and extraordinary men; 
to which it may be, if he had been more indulgent 
in the more vigorous part of his life, it might have 
had greater influence upon the temper of his mind ; 
whereas age ſeldom ſubmits to thoſe queſtions, en- 
quiries, and contradictions, which the laws and li- 
berty of converſation require. And it hath been al- 
ways a lamentation among Mr Hobbes's friends, 
that he ſpent too much time in thinking, and too lit- 
tle in exerciſing thoſe thoughts, in the company of 
other men of the ſame, or of as good faculties; for 


contracted ſuch a moroſity, that doubting and con- 
tradicting men were never grateful to him. In a 
word, Mr Hobbes is one of the moſt ancient acquain- 
tance I have in the world, and of whom I have al- 
ways had a great eſteem, as a man, who beſides his 
© eminent parts of learning and knowledge, hath been 
* always looked upon as a man of probity, and a life 
© free from ſcandal.” The Earl informs us, that when 
Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles the Second, 
went firſt to Paris from the Iſle of Jerſey, and the Lords 
Capel and Hopton continued with him at Jerſey, he 
heard ſhortly . that Mr Hobbes, who was then at 
Paris, had printed his book De Cive there. The Earl, 
then Sir Edward Hyde, wrote to Dr Earl, who was 
then the Prince's chaplain and tutor, to remember him 
kindly to Mr Hobbes, with whom he was well acquaint- 
ed, and to deſire him to ſend him that book, by the ſame 
token that Mr Sidney Godolphin, who had been 


killed in the civil wars, had left him a legacy of two 


hundred pounds. The book was immediately ſent to 
Sir Edward by Mr Hobbes, with a deſire that he would 
tell him, whether he was ſure that there was ſuch a le- 
zacy, or how he might receive it. 
Mr Hobbes word, that he might depend upon it, and 
believed that if he found a way ſecretly to demand it 
of Mr Francis Gadolphin, brother of Mr Sidney Go- 
dolphin, who had told Sir Edward he would pay it. 


This information was the morivgy the dedication of 


the. Leviathan to Mr Francis -Gedolphin, whom Mr 
Hobbes had never ſeen. When Sir Edward went ſome 
few years after from Holland with King Charles II. to 
Paris, Mr Hobbes viſited him, and told him that Mr 
Godolphin had confeſſed the legacy, and had paid one 
hundred pounds, and promiſed to pay the other, for 
all which he thanked him, and ſaid he owed it to him, 
for he had otherwiſe never known of it. When Sir 
Edward returned from Spain, by Paris, Mr Hobbes 
frequently came to him, and told him that his book, 
which he would call Leviathan, was printing in Eng- 
land, and that he received every week a ſheet to cor- 
rea; of which, he ſhewed him one or two ſheets, and 


*thought it would be finiſhed in little more than a month: 


and alſo communicated to him, the epiſtle to Mr Go- 
dolphin which he intended to prefix to it, and con- 
cluded that he knew, when Sir Edward read his book 
he would not like it; and therefore mentioned ſome 
pan upon which Sir Edward aſked him, why 

would publiſh ſuch doctrine, to which, after a diſ- 
courſe between jeſt and earneſt, upon the ſubject, he 
ſaid (16); The truth is, I have a mind to go home. 
Within a ſhort time after, I came, ſays | Earl, 
into Flanders, which was not much more than a 
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want whereof, his natural conſtitution, with age, 


Sir Edward ſent 


cr 


month, from the time that Mr Hobbes had conferred 
with me, Leviathan was ſent to me from London, 
which I read with much appetite and impatience. 
Yet I had ſcarce finiſhed it, when Sir Charles Caven- 
diſh (the noble brother of the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
who was then at Antwerp, a gentleman of all the ac- 
compliſhments of mind, that he wanted of body, be- 
ing in all other reſpects a wonderful perſon) ſhewed 
me a letter he had then received from Mr Hobbes, 
in which he deſired he would let him know freely 
what my opinion . was of his book ; upon which I 
wiſhed he would tell him, that I could not enough 
wonder, that a man who had ſo great a rey or 


W M 
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to it, ſhould publiſh a book, for which by the con- 
ſlitution of any goyernment now eftabli( 
rope, whether monarchical or democratical, the au- 
thor muſt be puniſhed in the higheſt degree, and 
with the moſt ſevere penalties. With which anſwer, 
which Sir Charles ſent to him, he was not pleaſed, 
and found afterwards, when I returned to the King 
to Paris, that I very much cenfured his book, which 
he had preſented engroſſed in vellum, in a marvel- 
lous fair hand to the King, and likewiſe found my 
judgment ſo far confirmed, that a few days before I 
came thither, he was compelled ſecretly to flie out of 
Paris, the Juſtice having endeavoured to apprehend 
him, and ſoon after eſcaped into England, where he 
never received any diſturbance. After the King's 
return, he came frequently to the Court, * 
had too many diſciples, and once viſited me. I re- 
ceived him very kindly, and invited him to ſee me 


no good opinion of his book, that he came to me 
only that one time, and methinks I am in a degree 


* 
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I look with ſo much prejudice upon his book, which 
* hath gotten him ſo much credit and eſtimation with 
© ſome other men.” The Earl afterwards obſerves, 


civil government, that he reſolved all wiſdom and 
religion itſelf into a ſimple obedience and ſubmiſſion 


Fn Eu- 


often, but he heard from ſo many hands that I had 


indebted to him, to let him know ſome reaſons, why 


That the review and conclufion of the Leviathan, is 


only an abridgment and contracting the moſt conta- 
* gious poiſon that runs through the book into a leſs 


« veſſel or volume, leſt they who ſhould not take the 


pains to read the book, or reading it, may by inad- 
vertency and inconſiſtency not be hurt enough by 
it, may here in leſs room, and more nakedly, ſwal- 
low his choiceſt doQrine at one morſel, and is in 


truth a ſly addreſs to Cromwell, that being then out 


o 

« 

> 

of the kingdom, and ſo being neither conquered nor 
© his ſubject, he might by his return ſubmit to his 

* vernment, and be bound to obey it : which being 
* uncompelled by any neceſſity or want, but having as 
much to ſuſtain him abroad, as he had to live upon 
at home, could not but proceed from a fincere heart, 
© and uncorrupted. This review and concluſion he 
* made ſhort enough, to hope that Cromwell himſelf 
might read it, where he ſhould not only receive the 
* pawn of his new ſubjects allegiance, by declaring his 
* own obligations and obedience, but by publiſhing 
* ſuch doctrine, as being diligently infuſed, by ſuch a 
* maſter, in the myſtery of government, might ſecure 
© the people of the kingdom (over whom he had no 
right to command) to acquieſce and ſubmit to his 
brutal power (17).“ The latter part of this charge, 
though very poſitively aſſerted by many others, as well 
as this noble Peer, cannot certainly be made out, unleſs 


Mr Hobbes was a prophet, as well as a politician ; for 
Cromwell, was then no more than eral of the 


forces, and if there had been any evident ſign of his 


becoming maſter of the government, it is more than 


probable, ſome of the eagle-eyed people of that age 


(17) Tbide p. 377. 


would have diſcerned it, as ſoon as Mr Hobbes (18). (18) Confiders- 


But it is eaſy to find the meaning of a paſſage, or rather 
to apply it, when events have pointed the prefumed oc- 


General Cromwell, though it is very poſſible that from 
the dodrine contained in it, the author had he been 
inclined (which it does not appear he ever was) might 
. in paying his court 
29 to 


tions on the Re- 
putation, Loyal- 
caſion. Yet at the juncture th Leviathas was publiſhed, 2 
no mortal could imagine that it was a complement to 19. 


c. of Th. 
r. 18, 


L 
Hereti- 


* 
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— after it's publication, he returned to England, "partly, as he himſelf affirmed, from his 
6. Oxon. P. f. apprehenſions of the conſequenees that might follow, from the offence taken againſt him by 
, t Popiſh clergy, and partly on account of an indiſpoſition in his ſtomach, from which, 


Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 642. 


(e) Thome 
Hobbes Vita, p · 
9, 10. 

Vitze Hobbiane 
Auctarium, p · 
$3, 84. 
Confiderations on 
the Reputation, 
Loyalty, &c. of 
. Hobbes, Po 
11 „ 2, 


H O B 


Whatever his motives might be to the writing 


by the uſe of 
pear, that he 


roper medicines, he perfectly recovered (5). 
Fought for any favour from the hands of thoſe then in power, beyond that 


H E S. 


his Leviathan, certain it is, that, not long 


But it does by no means ap- 


of living in quiet. And finding the Chureh of England ſubverted, and the churches filled 


with thoſe who made no uſe of any liturgy, and whoſe ſermons, in his opinion, were of- 
ten blaſphemous, he omitted, for three months, communicating with any body of. 


Chriſtians y but being afterwards carried ta a congregation, where the ſervice of the Church 
of England was with great privacy uſed, he joined 'in communion with them, and conti- 
nued to reſort thither (c). This, and his conduct in his ſickneſs, he afterwards urged as a 
proof that he was no Atheiſt ; but, on the contrary, a Chriſtian, and ſincerely attached 
to that Church in which he was educated (4) [A]. After his coming over into his own- 


to the Protector. But notwithſtanding things of this 


' ſort were no doubt carried to the King's ear, yet they 


did not make ſuch an impreſſion upon him, as upon his 


_ miniſtexy, in complaiſance to whom, though he forbid 


(19) Ibid. Po» 23, 


mer note that he had 


20) Mercurius 
oliticus, No. 
$4. from Jan. 8. 
to Jan. 15. anno 

1651-2. 


our author his preſence, yet he could not help declar - 


ing at khe ſame time, that he did not believe Mr Hobbes 


We have ſhewn in the for- 
good reaſon to be of this opinion, 
and yet it muſt be allowed, that the Leviathan was 
in two reſpects a noxious book, or rather an obno- 
xious book. In the firſt place, it ſet the impiety, ſu- 
perſtition, and tyranny of the Papiſts, in the ſtrongeſt 
light poſſible ; and in the next, it evidently diſpoſed 
men's minds (by furniſhing a plauſible apology for their 
conduct) to ſubmit and to live quietly, under the 
power whatever it was that prevailed in England. By 
this, the author provoked theRomiſh clergy, whom, tho' 
he had not been a timorous man, he might have good 
reaſon to fear, and diſguſted the high Royaliſts, that 
is ſuch as were proſcribed, and could not go home; 
fo that he had the ſtrongeſt motive that could be to 
leave France, and, after the King's meſſage, ſearce any 


intended him any hurt (19). 


means left to ſtay. AE | 

[EH] R which he was educated.) | At the time that 
our author ſent abroad his Leviathan, there was a kind 
of ſtate news paper circulated here, written by one 


Marchmont Needham, from which it plainly appears, 


that from the moment Hobbes's book was publiſhed, it 
was ill received at King Charles's Court, though at the 
ſame time not at all diſpleaſing on this fide the water (20). 
The aüthor, ſays this writer, ſent one of his books 
© when he had publiſhed it, as a preſent to the King 
of Scots, which he accepted, in regard he had been 
his tutor in the mathematics ; but being afterwards 


informed by ſome of his Prieſts, that that book did 
o 


(21) The Levia- 
than Heretical, 
Pe 137. 


not only contain many principles of Atheiſm and 
roſs impiety (for ſo they call every thing that 
quares not with the. clergy intereſt) but alſo ſuch 
© that were prejudicial to the Church, and reflected 
© dangerouſly upon the Majeſty of ſovereign Princes; 
© therefore when Mr Hobbes came to make a tender of 
© his ſervice to him in perſon, he was rejected, and 
word brought him by the Marquis of Ormond, that 
the King would not admit him, and withal told him 
the reaſon. By which means Mr Hobbes declines in 
credit with his friends there of the Royal ftamp.”, 
One of Mr Hobbes's antagoniſts afferted in his life- 
time, as is faid in the text, that the Leviathan was ſo 


o 
c 


acceptable to Cromwell, that he made him an offer of 


being his Secretary (21). If this was true, it does in- 
deed prove, that the Government then ſubfiſting. in 
England were well ſatisfied with Mr Hobbes's notions ; 


but it does at the ſame time alſo prove, that he was 


not ſatisfied with their authority, and that though he 


thought it conſiſtent with his principles, to live peace- 


months he declined going to any public place of wor- 


ably under their protection, yet he did not care, by 
accepting preferment, to acknowledge, that either the 
Parliament, or the Protector, had made a legal acqui- 
ſition of power. This ſhews his attachment to the 
State. He affirms himſelf, that he was not at all leſs 
ſteady in his principles as to the Church. He found 
upon his coming over, a public profeſſion of religion, 
and preaching and pray ing in abundance, yet for - 


ſhip ; but en y a friend, that a clergyman 
of the eſtabliſhed Church, ventyred to officiate every 
Sunday, and to read the ſervice preſcribed by the 
Common Prayer, he went, though it was a mile diſtant 
from the place of his reſidence, conſtantly ta hear it ſo 
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country, 


read by him, and received the Sacrament from his 
hands (22). In one of his works written by way of 
dialogue againſt Dr Bramhall, Biſhop of Derry, after- 
wards Primate of Ireland, he puts his Lordſhip's ſtate 
of the caſe from the Leviathan, and then his anſwer to 
it in theſe words (23). | 


(4) Vita Thoma 
Hobbes, p. 11. 


(22) Vita Tho- 


mæ Hobbes, p. 
IO, Il, 


(23) Hebbes's 


Anſwer to the 


Jonx Derry, 


* His fifth concluſion may be, that the ſharpeſt and 
moſt ſucceſsfal ſword in any war whatfoever, doth, 


concerning the kingdom of God, not according to their 
truth or falſehood, but according to that influence 
which they have upon political affairs.“ Hear him, 
But becauſe this doctrine will appear to moſt men a 
novelty, J do but propound it, maintaining nathing in. 
this or any other paradox of religion, but attending the. 
end of that diſpute of the * ies the autho- 
rity (nat yet amongſt my countrymen decided) by which, 
all forts doctrine are to be approved or rejected, fc. 
For the points of doctrine toncerning the kingdom of. 
God, have /o great influence upon the kingdow of man, 
as not to be determined, but by them that undgr Gad, 
have the ſovereign power, ; i 


R a * RK „ 6 


Y 


| — Careat ſucceſſibus opto 
Daiſquis ab eventu, facta notanda putat, 


© Let him evermore want ſucceſs, who thinketh ac- 
tions are to be judged by their events. This doctrine. 
may be plauſible to thoſe who defire to fiſh in trou- 
bled waters. Bat it is juſtly hated by, thoſe which. 
are in authority, and all thoſe who are lovers of 
peace and tranquillity, The laſt part of this conclu- 
ſion ſmelleth rankly of Jeroboam,; Now. ſhall the king- 
dom return to the houſe of Da id, if this, people 29. 
up to do facrifice in the houſe of the Lord at Jeruſa- 
lem : whereupon the King took counſel, and made 
two calves of gold, and id unto them, It is tao 
much for you to go up to Jeruſalem, behold thy, 
Gods, O Iſrael, which brought thee out of the 


mighty. God, this policy turned to a fin, and 
the utter deſtru 


things, Where men make their greateſt faſt- 


holy | 
neſs, many times they find moſt danger,” 


Tromas Honnes, 


catching of the 
Leviathan, p. 


107, 108, 109. 


give ſovereign power and authority to him that hath it, | 
to approve or reject all ſorts of theological doarines. 


land of Egypt. But by the juſt diſpoſition of Al- 


of Jeroboam and his family, E 
is not good jeſting with edge - tools, nor playing with, - 


« His Lordſhip either had a ſtrange con/cience, or. 


underſtood not Engli/s. Being at Paris when there 
was no Biſhop nor Church in England, and eye 
man writ what he pleaſed ; I reſolved when it Hand 
pleaſe God to reſtore the authority ecclefiaſfical, ta 
ſubmit to that authority, in whatſoever it ſhguld de- 
termine. This his Lordſhip conſtrues for a tempo: 
rizing and too much indi 
ſays further, that the laſt part of my words do ſmell 
of Jeroboam. To the contrary, I ſay my words were 
modeſt, and ſuch, as in duty I ought to uſe, And 
I prafeſs ſtill, that whatſoever the Church of England 
(the Church, I ſay, not every Doctor] ſhall forbid. me 
to ſay, in matter of faith, I ſhall abſtain from ſaying 
it, excepting this point, That Jeſus Chriſt he Son 
of God died for my fins. As for other doctripes, I 
think it unlawful, if the Church define them, far any 
Member of the Church to contradict them.“ Theſe 
ſentiments of Mr Hobbes were certainly very conſiſtent 
| with 


6 
6 

6 

o 
* 
6 
* 
o 
« 
o 
o 
o 
Cc 
c 
6 
6 


ency in religion, and“ 


H O B B E 8. 


country, he paſſed the ſummer commonly at Chatſworth, the Earl of Devonthire's feat in 
Derbyſhire, and ſome of his winters in town, where he had, for his intimate friends, 
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ſeveral of the greateſt men of that or of any age; ſuch as, Dr William Harvey, the 

reat light and reſtorer of Phyſic; John Seiden, Eſq; that prodigy of learning; Sir John 
3 afterwards Chief - Juſtice of the Common-Pleas ; Abraham Cowley, no leſs di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the innocency of his life than the elegance of his writings; and Sir Charles 
Scarborough, afterwards the King's Phyſician, a man famous for mathematical learning, | 
his exquifice ſkill in Phyſic, and for his open, generous, and communicative tetyper, (e). (% Vite Hobbl- 
In 1654, Mr Hobbes publiſhed his Letter upon Liberty and Neceſſity, which occaftoned 5, 5%, 3, 18. 
a long controverſy between him and Dr Bramhall, Biſhop of Londonderry, afterwards on 
Lord -· Primate of Ireland. About this time, likewife, began the controverfy with Dr 
Wallis of Oxford, which laſted as long as our author lived, and in which he had the miſ- 
fortune to have all the Mathematicians againſt him (J). 


) Thome 
Hobbes Vita, p. 
In, 


It is indeed ſaid, that our author Vitz Hobbiana 


| 1% E; | | | Mr 26:0 [3 Autzrinm, 
came too late to this kind of ſtudy, for a man who would excel in it; and that though far N 
a time he maintained his credit, while he was content to proceed in the fame. track with 7s Athen. 


others, and to reaſon in the accuſtomed manner, from the eſtabliſned principles of the 8 — 
ſeience; yet when he began to digreſs into new paths, and ſet up for a reforrier; inventor, 


and improver of Geometry, he loſt himſelf extremely (g). But, notwithſtanding, theſe (x) See che note 


| {S]- 
debates took up much of his time, he pony ſeveral philoſophical treatiſes. in Latin | : 
in compliance with the promiſes which he had formerly given, and in which he made it (5) Vitæ Hobbi- 


anæ Auctarium, 


his rule to be very punctual. Such were his occupations *tilf the'year 1660, hben, afyg 558, 92, 93. 
the King's reſtoration, he came up to London; where, being at Saliſbury-hafe with his Ben. Va. 11. 


19 «4 — , Oxon. Vol. II. 
patron, when the King P in his coach, he accidentally faw kim, and fent for him, Col. 642. 
gave him his hand to kiſs, 


and enquired kindly after his health and circumftances. Some % Thoms 
time after this, bis Majeſty directed that eminent Limner, Mir Samuel Cooper, to go tb Hobbes Via, p. 
him and draw his picture (5). He likewiſe afforded our author another private audience, Vi Hobbians 
ſpoke to him very kindly, aſſured him of his protection, and ſcttled a penſion upon him Aurium,, p. 
of one hundred pounds a. year out of his.privy-purſe; which laſt ciraumſtance iv very pur. Woge Athen. 
ticularly mentioned by himſelf, in his account of his own life in Latin verſe (i) [II. Yer: — Vol. II. 
e l 5 ET are gk this b 


with. his practice, ſo that ſuch as reproached him with 


diſreſpet for the Chriſtian Religion, Impiety; and 


Atheiſm, could de it no otherwiſe than from their own - 
- . which was very different 
or rather oppoſite to the ſenſe in which he declared he 


interpretation of his writings 


meant them, and for the proof of this fincerity appealed 
to his practice. and in reſpect to this, even his noble 
antagoniſt, as in the former 
word to ſay. 


[1] I» Latin werfe.Þ In-theſe metrical memorials: 


relating to himſelf, for one can bardly call them with 


any propriety a poem, he gives a very particular ac- 
count: of his eſtate, and of the changes it underwent, 
as we have mentioned in the text. He likewiſe inti- 
mates in theſe, as well as in his proſe memoirs, and in 


| Other parts of his works, that he knew well enough 


* Thomæ 


of — with your Majeſty, to give yourſelf the 
leiſure and 


who they were that repreſented him, or at leaſt his 
writing, in a diſadvantageous light to the King, Of 
him however he profeſſes he never had any juſt reaſoa 
to complain, not even for liſtening to theſe repreſenta- 
tions, and in conſequence of them, forbidding him his 
preſence and his. Court. The reaſon he renders is 
this “. 5 


Nam tunc adoleſcens 
Credidit ille, quibus eredidit ante Pater. 


He then a youth, believ'd it was but juſt, 


note appears, had not a 


ſabjefts an 


0 reading the context or obſervation of the confequehces, 
to believe his propolifions to be more inhocent or 
leſs miſchievous, than upon à more deliberate peru- 


* ſal they willl ind them to! be, and the loye of His 


perſon and company} have rendered the iniquity of 
* his principles leſs difeernable.”- There is no doubt 
that theſe were _this-noble perſonꝰs real ſentiments, or 
that they were thoſe alſo of many others; but at the 
ſame time there were others of the King's friends, who 
thought that Mr Hobbes's book might do his Maſeſt) 
very effectual ſervice, by. giving many of his exited” 
is 7 nity of going home and of gettfii 
into the poſſeſſion of their —_— by ſubmitting,ts. 
a compoſition, which they confidered as giving 4 Part 
to retrieve the whole. It was alſo apprehended, that 
thoſe who returned, would not be leſi the King's ſabjeQs; 
or leſs likely to ſerve him from e 0 _ 
that perhaps this book might likewife open the' eyes o 
the people, and- ew clint upon What iriciples thint 
new government floed. - Taken in this light, however 
dangerous the priytiples laid dewn ifr the DI 
might be; they could not be dangerbas to the ing, 
more eſpecially when the author was publickly dif- 
graced by him for publiſhing them: That tilis was 
really the caſe, and that Mr Hobbes had ſome” reaſon 
to take it amiſs, to'have-atly-milice impüted to him: 
againfs the King or his government, mah appegr im hi 
apology to that Prinee; publiſhed within'twg years after 


his'Reftoratio (24% P wilt not break the tuſtotn of (24) Prefized te 

« joining'to-my-offermg/z prayer anc it is, that your {ven Philoſophi- 

* Majeſty will be plested to pardon this following ort ©, fe een 

6 apology for my Leviathan, not that' I rely upon in Geometry, 
apologies, but upon your Majeſty's moſt gracious A. D. 1662. 

general parden. That which is in it of theology, 

contrary to the general current of divines, © is not plit 

there as my opinion, but propounded ww u ſubitkon 

to thoſe that have the power ecckfiiftical. I did 

never after, either in writing or difcourfe' maintain 

it. There is nething in it” againift epildopacy. I 

cannot therefore imagine what reaſdi' any epiſcopal 

man can have to ſpeale of me, as T hear ſome of them _ 

do, as of awAthieft, or man of no religion, unlels it 


© be for making the a8 of the Church depen 
3 


hurch depend 


To truſt in thoſe, who had his father's truſt. 


Me find that his ſentiments in this reſpect were very 
well founded, for his noble antagoniſt, in that admir- 
able dedication of his to the King, clearly and candidly 
avows what our author only ſuggeſts. * I have often, 
* ſays. he, heretofore when I had liberty for that pre- 
© ſumption, advertiſed your Majeſty of the wickedneſs 
of very many of the principles upon which that whole 
book is ſupported, and was not without ſome hope 


the trouble to peruſe and examine ſome 

mw of it, in confidence, than they would no 
* ſooner be read than deteſted by you: whereas the 
frequent reciting of looſe and disjointed fentences and 
bold inferences, for the novelty and pleaſantneſs-of 
the expreſſions; the reputation of the gentleman 
for parts and learning, with his confidence in converſa- 


tion, and eſpecially the humour and inclination of the Pr 
time to all kind of paradoxes, have too much pre- kingdom was made uſe of for tlie moſt hartid actions 
* vailed with many of great wit and faoulties, without * that" can be imigmed,* and itwis in juſt indignation 


* of 


[ajefty will think is 'nefther* Ath | 
«* But what had I to de to meddſe with 'matters of that 
* nature; ſeeing regio is not philoſophy bar'law 7 it 
a written in a time, when the prerence of 5 


2610 


ür 


V 


this did not render him intirely ſaſe ; for, in 1666, his book of the Leviatban, and his 
treatiſe De Cive, were cenſured by Parliament, which alarmed him very. much; as did 
alſo the bringing in of a bill in the houſe of Commons, to puniſh Atheiſm and Proſane- 
neſs. It is thought, that, upon this occaſion; he compoſed his Hiſtorical Narration of 
Hereſy, and the puniſhment thereof, or rather detached, it from bis Leviathan, and added 
to it ſome freſh remarks, with a view of demonſtrating that he could not be legally guilty | 
of Hereſy, in writing or publiſhing that. book, becauſe the High-Commiſſion- Court was - 
the only judicature in England that could declare what was Hereſy ; andirhat court being 
aboliſhed at the beginning of the troubles, and not reſtored afterwards, whatever was can- 
tained in his book, written in the interim, could never, in a legal ſenſe, be adjudged He- 


reſy (t) [XK]. When this ſtorm was a little blown over, he began to think 


« of that, that I deſired to ſee the bottom of that doc 


_ © trine of the kingdom of Chriſt, which divers mini- 


* ſters then preached for a pretence to their rebellion, 
* which may reaſonably extenuate though not excuſe 
the writing of it. There is therefore no ground for 
© fo great a calumny in my writings, there is no ſign of 
it in my life, and for my religion, when I was at the 
5 yu of death at St Germains, the Biſhop of Dur- 
b can bear witneſs of it, if he be aſked. 'There- 
fore I moſt humbly beſeech your ſacred Majeſty, not 
© to believe ſo ill of me, upon reports that proceed 
* often (and may do ſo now) from the diſpleaſure which 
commonly ariſeth from difference in opinion; nor to 
think the worſe of me, if fnatching up all the weapons 
to fight againſt your enemies, I lighted upon one that 
© had a double edge.” It muſt be allowed, that how 
truly or juſtly ſoever this was certainly very elegantly 
ſaid, and that both the logic and rhetoric therein, has 
more the air of the Court than of the Cloiſter. Indeed 
from the hour he left Oxford, Mr Hobbes ſpent his 
time chiefly amongſt perſons of great quality and di- 
ſtinction, from whoſe converſation no doubt, he bor- 
rowed much of that vivacity and facility, and perhaps 
alſo of that conciſeneſs and perſpicuity for which his 
writings were then.admired ; and that they were ad- 
mired at Court, and not publickly diſapproved by the 
King, was what chiefly kept up the old man's ſpirits, 


and enabled him to employ his pen at an age when 


other men are ſometimes paſt reading. | 
LX] Be adjudged Hereſy.) Amongſt all the pieces 
that fell from our author's pen, which were not a few, 


we may with preat truth aſſert, there is none in which 


he ſhewed more ingenuity, learning, or addreſs, than 
in this. To ſay the truth, there was nothing iinported 
him ſo much in the circumſtances he then ſtood, as to 
ſet this matter in a clear light, or at leaſt in ſuch a 


| light as might intereſt moſt of his readers in his cauſe, 


them falſe, 


theſe different 


by Ronny the poſſibility of it's becoming their own ; - 


ſetting up at the ſame time ſuch a defence of his 
own conduct, as might ſecure him againſt any proceed- 
ings, which were not founded on a law ex peſt fade; 
which he knew, for their own ſakes, the Commons, 
would never be brought to paſs. The method he took 
was this ; he with explaining the term Hereſy, 
which he obſerved was a Greek word, ſignifying the 
taking of any thing, and which came to be particularly 
applied to the taking of an opinion. When ry 
was freely taught in Greece, there aroſe ſeveral wiſe 
and great men, who laboured to explain the general 


ſyſtem OP in very different manners. As for in- 
3 : ras, Ariſtotle, Epicurus, and 
Zeno. . ; 


that each of theſe taught was 
ſtiled his Hereſy ; and, in proceſs of time, as. each of 
opinions came to be embraced by many, 
the followers of them were ſtiled S:Xs, from the Latin 
à ſequendo ; and this is his notions of Hereſy and Sets 
— ile conſined to Oy But when the — 
igion began generally to prevail, it was ra 
by Philoſophers of all kinds, who quickly began to 
conciliate and explain ſcriptures themſelves accord- 
ing to their former notions ; and their ſentiments being 
embraced by others, this introduced Hereſies and SeQts 
into the Church. As this was productive of many and 
manifeſt inconveniences, and gave great ſcandal to un- 
believers, the remedy applied was, to convene the 
Paſtors of the Church, who examined any new opinion 
as ſoon as it was broached ; and if it appeared to 
they ſammoned the author to retract it, 
which if he would not do they ſhut him out from 
their communion ; the members of which conſidered 
kim from thence forward as a heathen, branding him 
with the name of Heretic, as one perſiſting in his own 
private opinion, again the common of the 


of which. it was declared. 


of procuring . 
. beautiful 


Church: hence aroſe the termyg Catholic and Heretic, 
as relatives; and the latter grew a name of reproach 
and difgrace. He obſerves next, that the preſerving 
the catholic faith made way for councils and creeds ; 
in the former of which it was ſettled, and by the latter 
| In the firſt four general 
councils, the peace of the Church was the principal 
object, which ſoon after was changed for the power of 
the Church As the authority of the Biſhop of Rome, 


under a variety of titles, grew up, there was no doctrine 


which tended to the power eccleſiaſtical, or to the reve- 


rence of the clergy, the contradiction whereof was, not 


by one council or another, made hereſy, and puniſhed 
arbitrarily. by the emperors. with baniſhmenr or death. 
And at laſt, kings themſelves, and commonwealthe, 
unleſs they purged their dominizons of heretics, were 
excommunicated, interdicted, and their ſubjects let 


looſe upon them by the Pope; inſomuch, as to an in- 
— and ſerious Chriſtian, there was nothing ſo 


ngerous as to enquire: concerning his own ſalvation 
of the Holy Scripture ; the careleſs cold Chriſtian was 
ſafe, and the ſkilful hypocrite a faint. The Pope, now 
poſſeſſed of the power of the Church, declaring what 
were Hereſies, kings and other ſtates made ſuch laws, 
as they thought proper for the extirpation of them; 
the firſt that was made here was in the fiftlvof Richard 
the Second, againſt the Lollards, or follewers of John 


Wicliffe; by which law, Sheriffs and ſome others were 


to have commiſſions to apprehend ſuch, as the prelates 
certified to be preachers of Hereſy, and their abettors ; 
and them to hold in ftrong priſon till they juſtified 
themſelves, according to the law of the Holy Church. 
Richard the Second being depoſed, Henry the Fourth, 
who in aſpiring to the Crown ſteod in need of the bi - 
ſhops good will, in the ſecond year of his reign, gave 
his aſſent to a law, by which every Ordinary might 
convene before him and impriſon any perſon ſuſpected 
of Hereſy ; and, if he remained obſtinate, he was to 
be burat before the people. His fon and ſucceſſor, 
Henry the Fifth, went farther; and, in the ſecond 
year af his reign, conſented to a law, declaring, that the 
intent of the Lollards was to ſubvert the Chriſtan Faith, 
the Law of God, the Church, and the Realm; and 
that a heretic convict ſhould forfeit all his fee-fimple, 


lands, goods, and chattels, and be burned beſides. 


Henry the Eighth, in the tweoty-fifth year of his reign, 
enacted, that a heretic convict ſhould abjure his Here- 
fies ; and if he refufed ſo to do, or relapſed, then to 
be burned in an open place for example ſake. This 
was after he had aboliſhed papal power; which ſhewed, 
that his intention was not. to alter religion, but to-reco- 
ver his own ecclefiaſtical authority. This, and all 
other laws againſt herefy, were repealed in the time of 
Edward the Sixth. Under the reign of Queen Mary, 
her father's ſtatute was revived. Queen Elizabeth, in 
the fifth year of her reign, repealed all the eceleſiaſtical 
laws made by her filter, and all former laws concerning 
the puniſhment of. heretics. By the ſame ſtatute it was 
enacted, that the Queen, by her letters patent, conſti- 
tate the Biſhops, and others her Commiſſioners far exe- 
cating eccleſiaſtical authority, to whom the power was 
attributed of declaring Hereſy ; but then they were re- 
ſtrained to ſuch as had been declared ſo by one of the 
firſt four general councils. This was the origin of the 
High-Commiſſion, which, upon the application of 


Parliament, King Charles paſſed a law to aboliſh (25). (25) An Hiſtori- 
* But, ſays our author, though the High-Commiſſion cal Narration 

concerning Here- 
ſy, and the Pu- 


* ſued the rebellion, and put down both Epiſcopacy p. 25, 26. 


were taken away, yet the Parliament having other 
ends beſides the ſetting up of the Preſbyterate, pur- 


and Monarchy, erecting a power, by them called the 
Commonwealth, by others the Rump; which men 


* obeyed, not out of duty, but for fear ; nor was there 
any 
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u beautiful edition of ſuch of his works, as were either written by himſelf, or tranſlated 
into the Latin tongue, to be publiſhed in his life-time; and finding this to be a thing 
impracticable in England, he cauſed it to be undertaken abroad; where they were made 


public in 4to. in 4668, from the preſs of John Bleau ((). In 1669, he was viſited by 0 


(ij Vitz Hobbts 
ane Auctarium, 


Coſmo De Medicis, then Prince, afterwards Duke; of Tuſcany, who gave him ample 


marks of his eſteem and reſpect; and having received his picture, and a_compleat collec- 5 


tion of his writings, cauſed them to be repoſited, the former amongſt his curioſities, the 


latter in his celebrated library at Florence (m): 


ambaſſadors, and other ſtrangers of diſtinction, who were curious to ſee a perſon, wh 
ſingular opinions and numerous writings had made ſo much noiſe over all E 


The like viſics he received from _—_— 
ole 
urope; which 


not only gratified the old man's paſſion for applauſe, which was his greateſt foible, but 
really raiſed his reputation; inſomuch, that ſome young men at the univerſities began to 
ſtudy his Philoſophy with great application, and embraced, with the paſſion natural to 


that ſeaſon of life, all his opinions (a). 


Amongſt theſe, there was one Daniel Scargill, 


Bachelor of Arts, and Fellow of Corpus-Chriſti-college in Cambridge, who undertook to 
defend ſome poſitions extracted from the Leviathan, which drew upon him a very ſevere 


academical proſecution, that ended in impriſonment, depriving him of his degree, 
moving him from his fellowſhip, and expelling him the univerſity (o). The man himſelf 


afterwards publiſhed a very full recantation, in which he acknowledged himſelf to have an augurius, 
been drawn into the groſſeſt errors and impieties, by the ſtudy of our author's writings. P. 106. 


This enj 


aged him to write a vindication in reference to this matter, as he had often done 


upon other occaſions z which, notwithſtanding, was never publiſhed, but ſhewn only to a 


few intimate friends (). 


In 1670, there was committed to the preſs in Latin, the Hiſto- 


ry and Antiquities of Oxford, by Mr Wood, or, as he tiled himſelf, Anthony à Wood 


which was written by the author in Engliſh, but tranſlated and 


publiſhed at the expence 


of Dr Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, who cauſed ſome conſiderable alterations to be made, as 
well as many things to be left out, in the account given of our author and his writings (4). 
Upon this, Anthony à Wood, in juſtification of himſelf, acquainted him with the whole 
of that tranſaction, pointing out the ſeveral alterations and omiſſions; and our author; 
in a Latin letter, dated April 20, 1674, addreſſed to Mr Wood, publiſhed all this to the 
world, with very warm and bitter complaints againſt Dr John Fell. To this, that great 
man vouchſafed to publiſh a reply; in which he aſſerted, that the article contained in Mr 

Wood's Engliſh book was not compoſed by himſelf, but was tranſmitted to him, either 
by our author, or by his great friend and diſciple John Aubrey, Eſq; juſtifying likewiſe | 
his corrections and omiſſions, in as ſtrong terms as thoſe which had been made uſe of by (% Theme 
Mr Hobbes in his charge; and this vindication of himſelf he cauſed to be annexed to the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Oxford (r) [L]. In 1692, the Philoſopher of Malmeſbury 
wrote his life in Latin verſe, when, as he obſerves, he had compleated his eighty-fourth Yi. Hobbians 
year; in which, whatever may be thought of the poetry, there is certainly a great deal of Atrium, p. 
ſpirit, and, it may be, of vanity alſo (). He mentions at the cloſe of it, that when he pJtiine in 


retired to France, his whole ſtock was five hundred pounds; as alſo 


8 any human laws left in force, to reſtrain any man 


* from preaching or writing any doctrine concerning 
_ © religion that he pleaſed ; and, in this heat of the 
* war, it was impoſſible to diſturb the peace of the 
State, which then was none. And in this time it 
* was, that a book called Leviathan was written, in 
defence of the King's power, temporal and ſpiritual, 
© without any word againſt Epiſcopacy, or againſt any 
* Biſhop, or againſt the public doctrine of the Church. 
It pleaſed God, about twelve years after the uſurpa- 
tion of this Rump, to reſtore His Moſt Gracious Ma- 
« jeſty, that now is, to his father's throne ; and pre- 
© ſently his Majeſty reſtored the Biſhops, and pardoned 
the Preſbyterians ; but then both the one and the 
other accuſed in Parliament this book of Hereſy, 
* when neither the Biſhops before the war had declared 
* what was Hereſy; when if they had, it had been 
made void, by the putting down of the High-Com- 
© miſſion, at the importunity of the Preſbyterians : ſo 
* fierce are men for the moſt part in diſpute, where 
either their learning or power is © wow that they 
never think of the laws, but, as ſoon as they are of- 
* fended, they cry out cyxcifige, forgetting what St 
Paul faith, even in caſe of obſtinate holding of an er- 
* ror, 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. The ſervant of the Lord 
* muſt not firive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meckneſs inſfructing thoſe that op- 
* poſe ; if God peradventure may pive them repentance 
* to the acknowledging of the truth. Of which coun- 
© ſel, ſuch herceneſs as hath appeared in the diſputa- 
tion of divines, down from before the Council of 
« Nice to this preſent time, is a violation. 
[LI To the Hiftory and Antiquities of Oxford.) In 
the Engliſh work of Anthony Wood, who was an 


honeſt and very fincere man, though ſometimes a little 
VOL. IV.” No. CCXIX. gh — 


the addition made to 


it; 


rude, in the catalogue he gives us of our author's 
treatiſes, he mentions this letter to himſelf, and then 
adds (26): * It was written to Mr Wood, upon his 
* complaint made to Mr Hobbes; of ſeveral deletions 
© and additions made in and to his life and character, 
* which he had written of him in that book, by the 
« publiſher (Dr John Fell) of the ſaid Hiftory and Anti- 
© quities, to the great diſhonour and diſparagement of 
the ſaid Mr Hobbes. Whereupon, when that hi- 
* ſtory was finiſhed, came out a ſcurrilous anſwer to 
© the ſaid epiſtle; written by Dr Fell, which is at the 
end of that hiſtory.” The reader will obſerve, that 
in this paſſage, Mr Wood contradiQs what is alledged 
by Dr Fell, that the article of Mr Hobbes was written 
by himſelf, or his friend Mr Aubrey, and ſent to Mr 
Wood, whereas he who muſt know this beſt, affirms 
that it was of his own writing: There is certainly, as 
we have obſerved in the text, great fpirit in Mr 
Hobbes's letter, and not leſs in Dr Fell's reply (27) ; 
the former, after all his complaints, declares himſelf 
ſatisfied, that his own fame at home and abroad ſtood 
beyond the reach of envy, and that though he held it 
his right to expoſe the il} aſage he met ya. Ft this 
did not proceed in the leaft, from an appreh 
injuries of this kind could affect his reputation. On 
the other hand, the reply of the Dean is not at all leſs 
angry, and a great deal more rude, he tiles him 25⁴ 
moſt vain and waſpiſh animal of Malmeſbury, tfeats His 
political performances as and dangerous, and 
his mathematical writings as idle and f̃idiculous. 
from thence infers, that as the editor of the work, in 
which this favourable character of Mr Hobbes was to 
appear, he had a right to expunge whatever was force 
or falſe, in order to reſtrain it within the bounds of ht- 
ſorical truth. Pp 
tu] Riche? 
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100. 
Hiftorja & An- 


tiq. Oxon, P. it, 
P- 377» 

(m) Vita Hobbi⸗ 

ane Auctarium, 
p. 103. 


Wood's Athen 


Oxon. Val. 
col. 642, 


(n) Vite Hobhi- 
ane — 
p. 104, 105, 106; | 
Wood's Athen, 
Oxon. Vol. II. 


re- col. 646; 


(e) vn Hoblli- 


(þ) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon, Vol; 
II. col. 646, 


(2) Vitz Hobbi- 
anæ Au@trium, 
111, & ſeq, 
Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 


2 


(r) Vita Hobbi» 
ana Auctarium, 
p. 123—147. 
Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Oxon. ad calcem i 
Wood's Athen. 
Oxon, Vol. II. 
col, 645. 


H bbeſii Vita; 
authore ſeipſoʒ 
Lond. 1 6 79. 


Engliſh verſe, 


Lond; 1630, fol. 


(26) Athes; 
Oxon. Vol. It; 
col. 645. 


(27) Vitz Hob- 
bianzAuQariumy 
p. 109-—147. 


on that 


He 
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it, by the legacy of two hundred pounds from Sidney Godolphin, Eſq; a man, whom 


virtue, loyalty, and learning, equally commended to the reverence of poſterity. He takes 


(7) Vita Hobbe- 
Ki, p- 15. 


(2) Vitæ Hobbi- 
anæ Auctarium, 
p. 150. 

Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. Vol, II. 
col. 647. 


428) Conſidera- 
tions on the Re- 
putation, Lryal- 
ty, &c. of T. 
*Hobbes, Pe 56, 
37. 


have foreſeen; and firſt, for his (that is T. Hobbes) 


notice likewiſe of an annuity granted him of fourſcore pounds a year, by his patron the 
Earl of Devonſhire, and the annual penſion given him by the King of one hundred 
pounds; which proviſion, he declares, exceeded his wants, and adds very pleaſantly, that, 
by computing his effects in French ſols or Spaniſh marvedies, he could perſwade himſelf 
that Crœſus or Craſſus were not at all richer men than he (2) [M]. In 1674, he publiſhed 
in Engliſh verſe four books of Homer's Odyſſey, which were very well received by the 
public; and this excited in him a reſolution of tranſlating, not only the Odyficy but the 
Iliad. The ſame year, in the month of July, he took his leave of London, and went to 
ſpend the remainder of his days in Derbyſhire, but without the leaſt abatement of his na- 
tural ſpirit and vivacity; which, together with his parts, he preſerved 'till within a very 
few days of his death (u). In 1675, he ſent abroad his Engliſh verſion of the Hiad and 
Odyſſey, with a ſhort diſcourſe prefixed ; which were in thoſe days generally eſteemed, 
though they have been cenſured by a modern poet and an enellent judge [NM], as if they 


Were 


I] Richer men than be.] Tt may without any town. Every great city is as a ftanding army, which, 
danger of a breach of truth be aſſerted, that never any if it be not under the Sovereign's command, the peo- 


man had a higher opinion of himſelf than Mr Hobbes; ple are miſerable ; if they be, they may be taught 


nor is there indeed ſcarce any treatiſe of his, in which their duties in the univerſities ſafely and eaſily, and 


he does not tell us as much; and this not with any be happy. I never read of any Chriſtian King that 


apology, or as if it were a foible, but as a point of was a tyrant, though the beſt of Kings have been 
fact, of which he neither was or ought to be aſhamed. * called ſo.” - 
Nay, what was yet much ſtronger, when he was re- In the two lives written by himſelf of himfelf, he 
proached with this by his antagoniſts, he was ſo far ſpeaks exactly in the ſame language, and with the ſame 
from prevaricating or denying it, that he avowed and air of eaſy aſſurance. In the profe life, which was the 
juſtified it; and yet with ſuch an air of pleaſantry and later written of the two, ſpeaking in the third perſon, 
good humour, that ſometimes he had his reader on his he deſcribes himſelf thus. In familiar converſation 
fide, which, conſidering the point he defends, perhaps * he was eaſy and pleaſant, except to ſuch as came to 
never happened to any but himſelf and Montaigne. diſpute with him about what he had already publitſh- 
See how fairly he has ſtated the caſe between himſelf ed concerning the right of ſovereignty in civil and 
and Dr Wallis (28), who thought he had convicted eccleſiaſtical cauſes. For in reſpect to theſe, he diſ- 
him of this crime, or folly at leaſt, of talking loudly *© puted ſometimes a little more vehemently perhaps 
and impertinently in his own praiſe. than was neceſſary. He was naturally very open, and 
To the reſt of your (Dr Wallis's) calumnies the © amongft his adverſaries, who were many, and ſome 
© anſwers will be ſhort, and ſuch as you might eafily of them very potent, it was rather owing to his inno- 
cence than his ſkill that he remained ſafe. As no 
man underſtood juſtice better, ſo none practiſed it 


© boaſting of his learning, it is well ſummed up by ) | 
more ſtrictly. Neither was this at all ſtrange, as he 


you in theſe words. "Twas a motion made by one 
* (whom I will not name) that ſome idle perſon ſhould 
© read over all his books, and collecting togetber his ar- of his fortune conſidered, he was beyond meaſure be- 
* rogant and ſupercilias ſpeeches, applauding himjelf neficent, but through the kindneſs of his patrons, and 
© and deſpiſing all other men, ſet them forth in one of the beſt and moſt humane of Princes, Charles the 
* ſynopfis, with this title, Hobbius de ſe. What a Second, the old man lived very comfortably.” At 
© pretty piece of pageantry this would make, I ſhall leave the cloſe of his life in verſe, in the ſame ſingular and 
* to your own thoughts ?" | not unpleaſing manner, he ſings of himſelf thus (29). 
Thus ſay you: now ſays Mr Hobbes, or I for him. | 
© Let your idle perſon do it, and fet down no more Nam mea vita meis non eſt incongrua ſeriptis : 


than he has written (as high praiſes as they be) I'll Juſtitiam doceo, juſtitiamgue colo. 
« promiſe you he ſhall acknowledge them under his 


a a a. «a a «a a ae 


i Improbus eſſe poteſt nemo qui non ſit avarus, 

* hand, and be commended for it, and you ſcorned. i 8 3 
A certain Roman Senator having propounded ſome- | Nec Fan quiſquam fecit avarus — 
thing in the aſſembly of the people, which they miſ- OFoginta _”_— complevi S quaruor annos: 
« liking made a noiſe at, boldly bad them hold their Pene adta eft vitæ fabula langa mee. 
peace, and told them he knew better what was good i 

* for the Commonwealth than all they: and his words | In Engliſh thus, 

are tranſmitted to us as an argument of his virtue, ſo OLI 

much do truth and vanity alter the complexion of ſelf- Nor to my writings is my life untrue, 

« praiſe. Beſides, you can have very little ſkill in mo- Juſtice I teach, and juſtice I purſue. 

« rality, that cannot ſee the juſtice of commending a The root of wickedneſs is luſt of gain, 

* man's dy well as of . 2 elſe in his own de- Good works from miſers men expect in vain. 
« fence : and it was want of prudence in you, to con- - 

«© ſtrain him to a thing that would ſo much diſpleaſe Years having ſeen compleat, fourſcore and Fs 
© you. That part of his ſelf-praiſe which moſt offends The farce of life, with me, will ſoon be o'er. 


* you, is in the end of his Leviathan in theſe words: 3 hs 

6 Therefore I think it may be profitably printed, and In the firſt edition, the two laſt lines run ſomewhat 
* more profitably taught in the Univerfities, in caſe differently, viz (30) 

they alſo think fo, to whom the judgment of the fame _ _ ; 

© belongeth. Let any man conſider the truth of it : Ooginta annos complevi jam quatuorque, | 


Where did thoſe miniſters learn their ſeditious doc- Et prope flans dictat Mors mihi, Ne metwe, 
© trine, and to preach it, but there? where therefore 3 5 

© thould preachers learn to teach loyalty but there ? In Engliſh thus: 

© and if your principles produced civil war, muſt not 5 | 

© the contrary principles, which are his, produce For having paſt, my four and fourſcor'th year, 


© peace. And conſequently his book, as far as it Death beckons now, and bids me nothing fear. 
handles civil doctrine, deſerves to be taught there. pork . 


was very careleſs about money, and the narrowneſs 


(23) Thoma 
Hobbes Vita, 


p · 15. 


(30) Ibid, Londi 
4to. 1679. pe 
14 


* But when can this be done ? when you ſhalt have no ILV] By @ mogern port and an excellent judge.] 4% 


longer an army ready to maintain the evil doctrine good an opinion as our author had of himſelf, he re- 
* wherewith you have infected the people. By a ready ſolved to make a trial of the public's taſte in reſpect to 
army, I mean arms and money, and men enough, his poetry, ſo much the more neceſſary as he now wrote 


though not yet in pay, and put under officers, yet in Engliſh, and was of courſe to have both the learned 
gathered together in one place or city, to be put un- and 
64 


* fion, ſuch as are the people of a great and populons books of the Odyſſey, How it ſucceeded, we learn 


; from 


e unlearged for his judges. His ſpecimen 
er officers armed and payed, on any ſudden occa- conſiſted of the fnth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth - 


(31) Vita Tho- 
mae Hobbes, p · 
| 17. 


8 ciſm. 


(32) Iliad of 

Homer, by T. 
Hobbes. Lund. 
1632, p. ©, 7. 
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wefe ehuaily below the reputation of Hobbes and of the Grecian bard. In 1676, he 
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cauſed his diſpute with Dr Benjamin Laney, Biſhop of Ely, concerning Liberty and Ne- 
ceſfity, to be printed; for he loved not only to ſhew that he was living, by the exerciſe of 
his pen, but alſo to make the world take notice of it by annual publications (w). In 
1678, appeared his Decameron Phyſiologicum: or, Ten Dialogues of Natural Philoſophy ; 
about the ſame time he reviſed and put the laſt hand to a work formerly publiſhed, 1 
though without his name, the Art of Rhetoric, collected from Ariſtotle and Ramus 3 Gl. s 
to which he added a book, compoſed ſome years before at the requeſt of a perſon of great 
diſtinction, entituled, A Dialogue between a Philoſopher and a Student of the Common Law 
of England; which is a very ſingular performance, and very evidently proves, that, if Mr 
Hobbes had applied himſelf carly to that, or indeed any other learned 1 he could 


not have failed of making a great figure therein; though, for want o 


that early applica- 


tion, there is in it an air of poſitiveneſs, which does no honour to the author's abilities [O]. 
In the month of June the ſame year, he ſent another book of his, entitled Behemotb: or, 


from the author's proſe life (31). © His adverſaries 
* now ſilent, he publiſhed in the eighty-ſeventh year of 
* his age, the Odyſſey of Homer, and the next year 
the Iliad in Engliſh verſe.” In leſs than ten years, 
both run through no fewer than three large editions. 


The modern, poet mentioned in the text, is the cele- 


brated Mr Pope, who in the preface to his own tran- 


ſlation of the Iliad of Homer, has given us the follow- 


ing free and fair character of our author's performance. 
rect explanation of the ſenſe in general, but for par- 
ticulars and circumſtances lops them, and often omits 
the moſt beautiful. As for it's being eſteemed a cloſe 
tranſlation, I doubt not, many have been led into 
that error by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not 
from the following the original line by line, but from 
the contractions abovementioned. He ſometimes 
omits whole ſimilies and ſentences, and is now and 
then guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his 
learning could have fallen but through careleſſneſs, 
His poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean for criti- 
We readily admit all this to be true, and that 
though our author's tranſlation is no longer to be con- 
ſidered as an elegant, or it may be as a paſſable poem, 


yet it may ſtill perhaps be looked upon as a curioſity. 


For though in Pope's excellent verſification, the genius, 
force, and majeſty of Homer, appears to an Engliſh 
reader. and appears to great advantage, yet poſſibly he 
may wiſh :o ſee ſomewhat more, and think it not time 
at all mil-ipent to read a coarſer compoſition, pro- 
vided it conveys the plain ſenſe of the Greek. We are 
in raptures at a finiſhed picture by a firſt rate painter, 
but even a ſketch too after ſuch a maſter has it's merit. 
The reader may compare the following ſpeech of 
Achilles, which is remarkably cloſe, and takes in juſt 
twenty ſeven lines of the Greek (32), with the ſame 


paſſage in Pope, and he will probably both underſtand 
and reliſh the latter better after the compariſon. 


Achilles ſtill, nothing but choler breath'd, 
And Agamemnon thus revil'd anew. 


Dog's-face, and drunkard, coward that thou art, 
That hat'ſt to lead the people out to fight: 
Nor yet to lie in ambuſh haſt the heart, 
And painfully watch in the field all night. 


But thou to take from other men their due, 
(Safe lying in the camp) more pleaſure haſt ; 
But fools they are, that ruled are by you, 
Or elſe this injury had been your laft. 


But this I'll ſay, and with an oath make good, 


(Now by this ſcepter which hath left behind ; 
The ſtock whereon it once grew in the wood, 


| And never more ſhall have nor leaf nor riad, 


And by Achean Princes now is born, 
By whom Jove's laws to th' people carried be) 
You hear now what a great oath I have ſworn, 
If e'er the Acheans ſhould have need of me, 


And Agamemnon cannot them relieve, 
When Hector fills the field with bodies lain, 
And Agamemnon only ſor them grieve, | 
They my afliftance wiſh for ſhall in vain, 


Mr Hobbes in his verfion, ſays he, has given a cor- 


a Hiſtory 
This ſaid, Achilles threw the ſcepter down, 
That ſtuck all over was with nails of gold; 
And Neſtor roſe of Pyle that wore the crown, 
Wile and ſweet orator and captain old. 


His words like honey dropped from * tongue, 


Two ages he in battle honour gain'd ; 
For all that while he youthful was and ſtrong, 
And with the third age, now in Pyle he reign'd. 


| [0] To the author's abilities] T heſe two pieces of 
our author, which did not appear together till after 


(w) Vite Hob: 
bianzAuRarium, 
p. 191. 

Wood's Athen. 


I. 645. 


his deceaſe, are in eſfect but detached branches of his 


general ſyſtem of philoſophy. The firſt of them is a 


diſplay of the art of convincing and perſuading, which, 


according to his doctrine, took place in civilized ſtates, 
of that violence which he aſcribes to a ſtate of nature, 
that is, mankind at large, and unreduced to ſociety. 
The latter is an application of his principles to the go- 
vernment of England. In this, no doubt, he ſhoots be- 
yond the mark, and having been once frighted out of 
his wits by anarchy ; entertained too favourable an 
opinion of abſolute power. 
pable of entering into the genuine ſenſe of our laws, 


and ſetting them in a clearer light than that in which 


they appear in the works of ſome very conſiderable per- 
ſons, the unprejudiced reader will probably diſcern from 
the following paſſage (33). | 

La. All other crimes (that is except treaſon) merely 
temporal, are comprehended under felony or treſpaſs. 

Ph. What is the meaning of the word felony? Does 
it ſignify any thing that is in it's owa nature a crime, 
or that only wuich is made a crime by ſome ſtatute ? 
for I remember ſome ſtatutes, that make it fe/ony to 
tranſport horſes, and ſome other things out of the king- 


But that he was very ca- . 


(33) Dialogue + 
between a Laws 
yer and a Philo- 
ſopher of the 
Common- Law of 
England, p. 102 
— 105. 


dom, which tranſportation before ſuch ſtatutes made, 


and after the repealing of the ſame, was no greater 
crime than any other ulual traffic of a merchant. 

La. Sir Edward Coke derives the word fe/ony, from 
the Latin word fe/, the gall of a living creature, and 


accordingly defines fe/ony, to be an act done animo fel- 


leo, that is to ſay, a bitter, a cruel act. 


Ph. Etymologies are no definitions, and yet when 
they are true, they give much light towards the finding 


out of a definition ; but this of Sir Edward Coke's carries 


with it very little of probability, for there be many 
things made felony by the ſtatute law, that proceed 
not from any bitterneſs of mind at all, and many that 


proceed from the contrary. 


La. This is matter for a critic, to be picked out of 
the knowledge of hiſtory. and foreign languages, and 


you may perhaps know more of it than I do. 


Ph. All that I, or I think any other, can ſay in this 


matter, will amount to no more than a reaſonable con- 
jeRure, inſufficient to ſuſtain any point of controverſy 
in law. The word is not to be found in any of the old 
Saxon laws ſet forth by Mr Lambert, nor in any ſtatute 
printed before that of Magna Charta, there it is found. 


Now Magna Charta was made in the time of Henry. . 


the Third, grand-child to Henry the Second, Duke of 
Anjou, a Frenchman born and bred in the heart of 
France, whoſe language might very well retain 
words of his anceſtors, the German Franks, as ours d 


of the GermanSaxons, as alſo many words of the language. _ 


of the Gauls, as the Gauls did retain many words of the 


Greek colony planted at Marſeilles. Bat certain it is, the 


French lawyers at this day, uſe the ward felon juſt as | 


our lawyers uſe the ſame. 
ple of France uſe the word #/:» in the ſame ſenſe ; but 


Ales 


Whereas the common peo- 
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a Hiſtory of the Civil Wars from 1640 !o 1660, to an eminent Bookſeller, wich a letier 
ſhewing the reaſons for his communication, as well as for his requeſt, that he would rior 


publiſh it Till a proper occaſion offered (x). 
memory, it was much read and admired [P]. 


filon fgnifieth not the man that hath committed ſuch an 


act as they call fe/ony, but the man that maketh it his 


trade to maintain himſelf by the breaking and contemn- 
ing of all laws generally, and comprehendeth all thoſe 
unruly people called cheaters, cut-purſes, pick-locks, 
catch-cloaks, coiners of falſe money, forgers, thieves; 
fobbers, murtherers, and whoſoever make uſe of ini- 
quity on land or ſea, as a trading or living. The 
Greeks upon the coaſt of Aſia where Homer lived, 
were they that planted the colony of Marſeilles, they 
had a word that fignified the ſame with fe/or, which 
was g1anTns filetes, and this fletes of Homer, ſignifies 
properly the ſame that a fe/on ſignifies with us: and 
therefore Homer makes Apollo to call Mercury 
q/a17ny fileteen, and apy © gianror: I inſiſt not 


vpon the truth of this etymology, but it is certainly 


more rational than the animus fe/lzus of Sir Edward 
Coke. And for the matter itſelf it is manifeſt enough, 
that which we now call murther, robbery, theft, and 
other practices of felons, are the ſame that we call 


| felony, and crimes in their own nature without the help 


of ſtatute. Nor is it the manner of puniſhment that 
diſtinguiſheth the nature of one crime from another, 
but the mind of the offender, and the miſchief he in- 
tendeth conſidered together with the circumſtances of 
perſon, time, and place. 

Beſides theſe, there were ſome other pieces printed 


after his deceaſe, ſuch as his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in 


Latin verſe, and alſo ſome of thoſe pieces that had 
been before publiſhed from ſurreptitious copies, were 


reprinted again from his originals, by Mr William 


Crooke, who ſeems to have had the diſpoſition of his 
writings in his life-time, and after his death. It muſt 
however be acknowledged, that they are very incor- 
realy printed, and that the ſenſe is ſometimes ſo much 
diſturbed by typographical errors, that it is not eaſy to 
recover it with any tolerable certainty. | 
LP] It was much read and admired.) In reference 
to the Behemoth, there is no doubt that the author was 
very ſollicitous to prevent it's coming abroad in his life- 
time, as will appear from the following extract of a 
letter (34), written in the month of June 1679, to his 
bookſeller Mr William Crooke, at the Green Dragon 
without Temple-bar. But as there were ſeveral tran- 
ſctipts of it; this had not the effect hoped, though it 
did prevent the genuine copy which he had depoſited 
with Mr Crooke, from being ſent to the preſs ; and 


thoſe ſpurious editions were ſo faulty and imperfect, 


that they ſerved only to raiſe the curioſity of the pub- 
lic for the true one. The letter is the more curious, 
from the matters of fact it contains, and becauſe it is 
not printed as one might have expected, before the 
genuine edition. | | 


Cnarswokrn, June 19th, 1679. 


I would fain have publiſhed my dialogue of the 


© Civil Wars of England long ago, and to that end 1 
« preſented it to His Majeſty ; and ſome days after, 


when I thought he had read it, I humbly beſought 


him to let me print it. But his Majeſty, though he 
© heard me graciouſly, yet he flatly refuſed to have it 
« publiſhed. Therefore I brought away the book, 
and gave you leave to take a copy of it, which when 
« you had done, I gave the original to an honourable 
and learned friend, who about a year after died. The 
King knows better, and is more concerned in pub- 
* liſhing of books than I am: therefore I dare not 
venture to appear in the buſineſs, leſt it ſhould of- 
© fend him. Therefore I pray you not to meddle in 
the bufinefs. Rather than to be thought any way to 
© farther or countenance the printing, I would be con- 
© tent to loſe twenty times the value of what you can 
expect to gain by it, &c. 1 pray do not take it ill. 
It may be I may live to ſend you ſomewhat elſe, as 
« yendible as that, and without offence. I reſt,” 

The treatiſe itſelf is likewiſe valuable in many re- 
ſpekts, as being wrote by a perſon of great penetration, 
ftrong judgment, and extenfive information ; one who 
lived in thoſe times, ſaw the events, and converſed 
with the people of whom he ſpeaks. It may be, that 
he had his prejudices, and that he writes with preju- 
dice ; but then we have ſome knowledge of theſe too, 
which is abundantly ſufficient to prevent us from being 


At that time, when things were freſh in 
Indeed the author gives his opinion very 
freely 

miſled. The reader will form a judgment as to the 
propriety of theſe remarks, from the following quota- 
tion (35), in which, Mr Hobbes ſtates the tempers and 


conditions of the people at the time of the breaking 
out of the civil war. It is to be obſerved, that this 


. treatiſe likewiſe is written in dialogue; after obſerving 


that epidemic corruption preceded the civil war, he fays, 
B. But how came the people to be fo corrupted ? 
_ what kind of people were they that did fo feduce 
em? | 
A. The ſeducers were of divers ſorts. One fort 
were miniſters, miniſters (as they callec themſelves) of 
Chriſt, and ſometimes in their ſermons to the people, 
God's ambaſſadors, pretending to have a right from 
God to govern every one his pariſh, and their aſſem- 
bly the whole nation. | | 
| Secondly, There were a very great number, though 
not comparable to the other, which notwithſtanding 
that the Pope's power in England, both temporal and 
eccleſiaſtical, had been by act of parliament aboliſhed, 
did ſtill retain a belief that we ought to be governed by 
the Pope, whem they pretended to be the vicar of Chrilt, 
and in the right of Chriſt, to be the governor of all Chri- 
ſtian people, and theſe were known by the name of 
Papiſts, as the miniſters I mentioned before were com- 
monly called Preſbyterians. | ö 
Thirdly, There were not a few, whe in the begin- 
mng of the troubles were not diſcovered, but ſhortly 
after declared themſelves for a lBerty in religion, and 
thoſe of different opinions on other, ſome of 
them becauſe they would I Congregations free 
and independent upon one another) were called Lnde- 
pendents: others that held baptiſm to infants, and 


ſuch as underſtood not into what they are baptized to 


be ineffectual, were called therefore Anabaptiſts. 
Others, that held that Chriſt's kingdom was at this 
time to begin upon the earth, were called Fifth 
Monarchy Men, befides divers others ſects, as Quakers, 
Adamites, &c. whoſe names and peculiar doctrines I 
do not well remember, and theſe were the enemies 


(35) Behemoth, 
p. 3, 4, Ss 6, 7. 


which arofe againſt his Majeſty, from the private inter- 


pretation of the {cripture, expoſed to every man's ſcan- 


ning in his mother's tongue. 


Fourthly, There were an exceeding great number of 
men of the better fort that had been ſo educated, as 
that in their youth, having read the books written by 
famous men of the ancient Grecian and Roman Com- 
monwealths, concerning their politie and great actions; 
in which books the popular government was extolled by 
that glorious name of liberty, and monarchy diſgraced 
by the name of tyranny ; they became thereby ia love 
with their forms of government, and out of theſe men 
were choſen the greateſt part of the Houſe of Commons, 
or if they were not the greateſt part, yet by advantage 
of their eloquence, were always able to ſway the reſt. 

Fifchly, The city of London and other great towns 
of trade, having in admiration the proſperity of the 
Low-Cauntries after they had revolted from their 
monarch the King, of Spain, were inclined to think 
that the like change of government here, would to 


them produce the like proſperity. 


Sixthly, There were a very great number that had 
either waſted their fortunes, or thought them too mean 
for the good parts they thought were in themſelves, and 
more there were that had able bodies, but faw no means 
how honeſtly to get their bread : theſe longed for a war, 
and hoped to maintain themſelves hereafter by the 
lucky chooſing of a party to fide with, and conſequently 
did for the moſt part ſerve under them that had greateſt 
plenty of money. 

Laſtly, The people in general were ſo ignorant of 
their duty, as that not one perhaps of ten thouſand, 
knew what right any man had to command him, or 
what neceſſity there was of King or Commonwealth, 
for which he was to with his money againſt his 
will, but thought himſelf ta be ſo much maſter of 
whatſoever he poſſeſſed, that it could not be taken from 
him upon any pretence of common ſafety without his 
own conſent. King they thought was but a title of the 
higheſt honour, which Gentleman, Knight, Baron, 
Earl, Duke, were but ſteps to aſcend to with the help 
of riches, and had no rule of equity but precedents 
and cuſtom, and he was thought wiſeſt and fitteſt 2 


(36) Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 647. 


freely upon abundance of delicate and important ſudjects, and lays open very roundly the 
faults. of ſome great bodies of men, who, in his judgment, made but an indifferent uſe 
of that high and general reſpe& which the world paid them. This was in ſome meaſure 
his legacy to the Public, ſince it was the laſt piece of his that went to the preſs during 
his life. About the middle of October, he was afflicted th a ſuppreſſion of urine, for 
which he had the affiſtance of one of the Faculty, who promiſed to do all that was in his 
power to give bim eaſe; but told him plainly, that, on account of his great age, he had 
litrſe hopes of making a perfect cure (y). On the 2oth of November, his patron the 
Earl of Devonſhire removing from Chatſworth to another feat of his, called Hardwick, 
he obſtinately perſiſted in deſiring that he might be carried too, though this could be no 
other way done than as he lay upon a feather-bed. He did not ſeem to be much diſ- 
compoſed with this journey; and yet, within ſix or ſeven days afterwards, he loſt, by 
a ſtroke of the palſy, the uſe of ſpeech and of his right fide entirely; in this condition he 
remained for ſome days, taking little nouriſhment, and ſleeping much. He ſometimes 
endeavoured to ſpeak, but was not able. There did not appear, in the courſe of his laſt 
illneſs, any ſymptoms of a fever; ſo that he ſeemed to be quite worn out, and Nature 
being no longer able to furniſh wherewith to feed the flame of life, he expired December 
4, 1679, in the ninety-ſecond year of his age (z). Mr Wood tells us, that after he re- 
ceived the anſwer, which has been beforementioned, from the learned perſon who attended 
him, he made uſe of this expreſſion, Then I ſball be glad to find a bole to creep out of the 
world at (a). The fame author obſerves, that his not defiring the company of a Miniſter 
to receive the Sacrament before he died, ought in charity to be imputed to his being ſo 
ſuddenly ſcized, and being afterwards deprived of his ſenſes; the rather, becauſe the Earl 
of Devonſhice's Chaplain declared, that, within the two laſt years of his life, he had often 


runs thus, 


ſtone of Mr 


; and over his 


- Parliament, that was maſt averſe to the 
ranti n yments: 
0 A fe eaſe.]- The chief and the moſt 


A 


choſen, for 
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pa 
faſtmg monument to the memory of our author, 
s that tripartite life of him which appeared not long 
after his deceaſe, and concerning which, there have 


been great controverſies. among ſome of the moſt emi- 


nent writers of literary hiſtory, the title of this work 
Thome Hobbes, Angli, Malmeſburienſic, 
Philoſophi vita. That is, The life of Thomas 
2 Hobbes an Engliſhman, Philoſopher of Malmeſbary ;' 
and is faid to be printed, Carolopoli, apud Eleuthe- 
rium Anglicum, ſub figno Veritatis, That is, In 
© Charles's City, by | wt Engliſh, at the Sign of 
Truth.“ It may be ſuppoſed that this method of 
concealing, if it can be ſo called, the place where it 
was printed, and the perſon by whom it was publiſhed, 
was on account of the book's not being licenſed; and 
yet at the end, it is ſaid to be printed for William 
Crooke, at the Sign of the Green Dragon without 
Temple- bar. It is inſcribed to the Right Honourable 
William Earl of Devonſhire, by the editor: then fol- 
lows a preface to the reader, wherein we are told, 
that a book concerning the life and manners of the de- 
ceaſed Mr Hobbes, written by ſome learned friend of 
his, coming by the interpoſition of J. A. i. e. John 
Aubrey, into; his hands, .he thought it his duty out of 
reſpect to the memory of the deceaſed to publiſh it. 
This preface is ſubſcribed only with the initial letters 


KR. B. which ſome very learned foreigners underſtood to 


ſignify Ralph Bathurſt, Doctor of Divinity and Dean of 
Bath, who was indeed a great friend and admirer of 
Mr Hobbes, but not the perſon to whom thoſe initials 
refer, who was, as Mr Wood tells us (36), Richard 
Blackbourn, Maſter of Arts of Trinity-College in Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards Doctor of Phyſic in the Uni- 
verſity of Leyden. After this ſhort life, which con- 
tains no more than twenty pages, follows one much 
longer under this title, Fire Hobbiane Aufarium : 
that is, A Supplement to the Life of Hobbes.“ The 
account which Mr Wood gives of this matter, is in 
theſe words, ſpeaking: of the inſcription upon the grave 

E and of the account of his perſon, 
which, ſays he, © You may ſee at large in Vitæ Hob- 
* biane Auftarium, following the life in proſe (written 
* by himfelf) and publiſhed by Richard Blackbourn. 
It W from hence, that Mr Wood aſcribes the 
firſt life to Mr Hobbes himſelf, and in the catal 


wh our zuthor's works, he ſets it ſo down expreſsly ; 
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grave a black marble ſtone was laid, with an in- 


the place and time of his birth, and of his deceaſe [I]. 


As there 
a 


and the ſupplement to that life, is what he attributes 
to Dr Blackbourn. 
rials for this ſupplement were all, or at leaſt the moſt 
part, taken from the Engliſh life in manuſcript of 
Thomas Hobbes, largely and more punctually writ- 
* ten by John Aubrey his ancient acquaintance.* This 
is very likely to be true, fince beſides what is faid in 
the preface, ſuch a life in, Engliſh is promiſed by an 
advertiſement from the bookſeller to the reader, at 
the end of this ſupplement. The title of the third and 
laſt piece in this collection, which however in point of 
time is the firſt, is this, Thome Hobbes Malmeſburienfis 
vita Carmine expreſſa. Authore Seipſo : that is, The 
* Life of Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſbury metrically 
* expreſſed. Written by himſelf.“ About this there 
is no diſpute at all, the author ſpeaks in his own per- 
ſon, in his own flile, and with that pleaſant kind of 
confidence which was familiar to him. In the courſe 
of theſe memoirs we have cited all the three lives, and 
have treated the ſhort proſe life upon Anthony Wood's 
credit, as written by Mr Hobbes; to whom it has been 
alſo aſcribed by others; yet whoever will peruſe 
carefully, and reflect a little on the firſt paragraph of 
the ſupplement to Mr Hobbes's life, will ſee reaſon to 
doubt at leaft, whether the author of that ſupplement 
was not the author of the ſhort life in proſe ; and upon 
comparing both with the preface, whether the editor R. 
B. that is Dr Blackbourn, was the author of either, or of 
any thing more than that preface, and it may be the 
inſcription to the Earl of Devonſhire. If therefore the 
reader ſhould afk, who was then the author of theſe 
lives, and why, if this was our opinion, we have at- 
tributed the proſe life to Mr Hobbes? We ſhall anſwer 
clearly, that we have heard the thort proſe life was 
written by Thomas Rynier, Eſq; the famous critic, in 
the life-time, and with the participation of Mr Hobbes ; 
and our conjecture is, that he wrote the ſupplement 
after his deceaſe, at the requeſt and from the materials 
furniſhed him by Mr John Aubrey ; bat being defirous 
that this might remain a ſecret, he ſuffered that gentle- 
man to put them into the hands of Dr Blackbourn, who 
publiſhed them ; and this we take to be a probable at 
leaſt, if not a certain account of this matter. But be- 
fore we conclude this note, we will give the reader for 
the ſake of a reflection that he will meet with in a ſub- 
ſequent note, the Latin inſcription upon our author's 
tombſtone, and the rather, becauſe it is very ſhort and 


ogue ſimple (37). 
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He adds farther, © that the mate- 
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Wood, ubi ſupra. 
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are many particulars. very worthy. of ; remembrance in regard to his private life, we will 
add ſome account of his perſon, temper, and manners. In his ſtature he was pretty tall, 
of a ſpare habit of body, his ſkin remarkably tender; ſo that, to defend himſelf from the 
injuries of cold, he went commonly very warmly cloathed (c). Hig face. was comely 
enough; his brow large and but, in the more advanced part of his life, it became 
deeply wrinkled ; his eyes very quick and fparkling ; his fight ſtrong, penetrating, and 
tolerably good even to the laſt; his noſe ſomewhat long, with a lively colour in his 


' cheeks 3 his hair, before age turned it grey, was of a bright black, but his beard of a yel- 


lowiſh red; a little of which he preſerved on his chin; but on his lip he wore his muſta- 
choes thick and turning upwards. His complexion was a ſanguine melancholy, as ſome 
ſtile it; that is, he was ſtrong and vigorous, but, withal, of a calm and grave deport- 
ment. In his youth his health was tender, and he was frequently threatned with the 
jaundice; but by forty he came to have it more ſettled z however, he kept his bed but 
rarely through his whole life, and dealt ſparingly in Phyſic. When he was about three- 
ſcore his hand ſhook, and he was in other reſpects affected by the palſy towards his end (d). 
He was no way nice in his eating; on the contrary, there was hardly any kind of food came 
amiſs to him. When he grew in years, he dined at a certain hour, ſmoaked a little to- 
bacco, but eat no ſuppers. In the vigour of his age he was not exempt from amnroug 


failings, but perſiſted nevertheleſs in the reſolution he had taken to continue a bachelor 


fellow - creatures as ſo many articles of Faith. It is commonly reported, though without 
any proof, that he was afraid of ghoſts, &c. which his Philo 


for the ſake of his ſtudies. He uſed a great deal of exerciſe on the ſcore of his health; 


he played often at hand-ball, even after he was turned of ſeventy, and would even then 


take long walks, and at his return cauſe his limbs to be rubbed; *till he fell aſleep. 
When age made this exerciſe painiy) to him, he contented himſelf with having his cham- 
ber artificially heated, and the circulation promoted by the ſame. kind of. frictions. The 
chearfulneſs, activity, and ſoundneſs of mind, which he maintained to upwards of ninety, 
make even theſe trivial circumſtances worthy of notice. In reference to his manners, reli- 
gion claims the firſt place. He acknowledged Gop the author of all things, but thought, 
or at leaſt pretended he thought, too reverently of him to believe his n could: be com- 
prehended by human underſtanding. But what gave a handle to ſome o eat him as an 
Atheiſt was, the contempt he expreſſed for many of thoſe ſcholaſtic terifis, invented by 
aſſuming men, who would impoſe their own crude notions of the Divine Being on their 


ſophy had exploded ; yet 
it is very poſſible he might not affect ſolitude, that he might avoid expoſing” himſelf to 
the violence of the numbers who had declared themſelves his enemies. embraced the 
Chriſtian religion as taught in the reformed Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; 


and profeſſed himſelf equally ready to defend her tenets, when attacked either by Papiſts 


or Sectaries. He had a great averſion to theological controverſies, but was much inclined 
to whatever tended to promote piety or ſound morals, He thought it more pious and 


reverent to believe in Gop, than to pretend to comprehend him. He would often blame 


ſuch, whatever their profeſſion might be, as pretended. to innovate the ſimplicity of the 


Chriſtian Faith, by intermixing vain, and ſometimes profane, ſpeculations of their own, 


He thought it would turn 'much more to the benefit of fociety, if, after eſtabliſhing a 
due reverence for the Supreme Being, men, inſtead of conteſting about theſe ſpeculations, 
would apply themſelves to ſtudy, and perform the ſeveral offices to which they are called, 
in civil and ſocial life. In reſpect to this, he gave himſelf a good example, being always 
concerned for the welfare of his country, obſervant in his duty to his ſovereign, religiouſly 
faithful in his friendſhips, and truly beneficent to his relations. The paternal eſtate of the 
family, which was of ſome value, he made over to his brother ſome years before his death. 
Several other acts of kindneſs he did in his life-time to thoſe who were of kin to him, and 


diſtributed his little fortune very prudently amongſt them at his demiſe. To the poor, he 


was in diſcourſe compaſſionate, and charitable in act to the extent of his abilities; and, to 
the reſt of the world in general, ſtrictly juſt, and very decent in his addreſſes as far as be- 
came him. In his converſation, his cuſtom was, to mingle with that ſound language, 
which is ſuitable to grave ſubjects, a peculiar kind of pleaſantry, that prevented the hearer 
from becoming weary. He had naturally a wonderful readineſs in anſwering whatever was 
propounded to him; but this was regulated by his judgment, which taught him to deli- 


berate 
Condita hie ſunt Offa In Engliſh. 
Thomæ Hobbes Malmeſburienfis es i 
Qui per multos annos ſervivit Here lie the Remains 
Duobus Devoniz Comitibus, Of Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſbury 
Patri & Filio ; Who was for many years in the Service 
Vir Probus, & Fama Euriditionis Of two Earls of Devonſhire 
Domi Foriſque bene cognitus. _ ather and Son 3 :; ' 
Obiit Anno Domini 1679 A Man of Integrity and from the Fame of his Learning 
Menſis Decembris die 4. At home and abroad well known. 
Atatis ſuz 91. He died in the year of our Lord 1679 
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berate and to think well with himſelf before he ſpoke. He was of a ſimple and open diſ- 
poſition, de ſirous of inſtructing others, and very willing to communicate what he knew; 


mild and complaiſant to every body, except, perhaps, to ſome impertinent pretenders to 
learning, who, under pretence of diſplaying their abilities, came purely to contradict him. 


He never attacked others; but, whenever attacked himſelf, he ſhewed ſpirit enough in 
his own defence; yet was withal a little too tenacious of his own opinions. Theſe are the 
ſtrokes of a friendly pencil, inclined to draw a handſome likeneſs 3 but, if the reader in- 

clines to ſee the portrait of our author in very different colours, he ſhall be gratified in that 
reſpect, and that too by an able hand [R]. The truth is, that all eminent perſons, from 


this very circumſtance, are liable to be repreſented in very different and even 


[R] Au that too by an able hand] A celebrated 


writer, who had great opportunities of knowing the 
minuteſt particulars in regard to Mr Hobbes's manner 


of living, in his honourable retreat at Chatſworth, has 


been pleaſed to give them to the public in this manner 
(33). The Earl of Devonſhire, for his whole life, 
* entertained Mr Hobbes in his family, as his old tutor 
* rather than as his friend or confident. He let him 
live under his roof in eafe and plenty, and in his own 
way, without making ufe of him in any public or ſo 
much as domeſtic affairs. He would often expreſs 
an abhorrence of ſome of his principles in policy 
and religion, and both he and his lady would fre- 
quently put off the mention of his name, and ſay he 


him. There is a tradition in the family, of the 
manners and cuſtoms of Mr Hobbes, ſomewhat ob- 
© ſervable. His profeſſed rule of health, was to dedi- 
« cate the morning to his exerciſe, and the afternoon 
* to his ſtudies. And therefore at his firſt rifing he 
* walked out, and climbed any hill within his reach, 


© within doors by ſome exerciſe or other, to be in a 


ſweat, recommending that practice upon this opinion, 
that an old man had more moiſture than heat, and 


3 
© and moiſture expelled. After this he took a comfort- 
— 
* wait upon the Earl, the Counteſs, and the children, 
and any conſiderable ſtrangers, paying ſome ſhort 
addreſſes to all of them. He kept theſe rounds till 
about twelve o'clock, when he had a little dinner 
provided for him, which he eat always by himſelf 
without ceremony. Soon after dinner he retired to 
his ſtudy, and had his candle with ten or twelve pipes 


fell to ſmoaking, thinking, and writing for ſeveral 
hours. He retained a friend or two at Court, and 
eſpecially the Lord Arlington, to prote& him if oc- 
caſion ſhould require. He uſed to ſay, That it was 
lawful to make uſe of ill inſtruments to do ourſelves 
good. /I were caſt, ſays he, into a deep pit. and 
the devil Should put down his cloven foot, I would 
take hold of it to be drawn out by it. Towards the 
end of his life he had very few books, and thoſe he 
read but very little, thinking he was now able only 
to digeſt what formerly he had fed upon. If com- 
pany came to viſit him, he would be free in diſcourſe, 
"till he was preſſed or contradicted, and then he had 
the infirmities of being ſhort and peeviſh, and refer- 
ring to his writings for better ſatisfaction. His friends, 
who had the liberty of introducing ſtrangers to him, 
made theſe terms with them before their admiſſion, 
that they ſhould not diſpute with the old man, nor 
contraditt him. After mentioning the dread our 
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author was under when the Parliament cenſured his 


book, he continues his account in the following terms 
(39). It is not much to be doubted, that upon this 
© occaſion he began to make a more open ſhew of reli- 
gion and Church communion. He now frequented 

the chapel, joined in the ſervice, and was generally 
a. partaker of the Holy Sacrament. And whenever 
any 3 in converſation with him, ſeemed to 
queſtion his belief, he would always appeal to his 
conformity in divine ſervices, and referred them to 
the chaplain for a teſtimony of it. Others thought it 
'a meer compliance to the orders of the family, and 
obſerved that, in city and country, he never went to 
any pariſh-church, and even in the chapel on Sun- 
„days, he went out after prayers, and turned his back 
upon the ſermon ; and when any friend aſked the rea- 
« ſon of it, he gave no other but this, They could teach 
him nothing but what he knew. He did not conceal 
© his hatred to the clergy, but it was viſible, that the 


o 


was an humoriſt, and that no body could account for 


or if the weather was not dry, he fatigued himſelf 


therefore by ſuch motion, heat was to be acquired, 


able breakfaſt, and then went round the lodgings to 


of tobacco laid by him, then ſhutting his door, he 


contrary 

lights; 
* hatred was owing to his fear of their civil intereſt and 
* power, He had often a jealouſy that the biſhops 
would burn him, and of all the bench, he was moſt 


afraid of the Biſhop of Sarum (Dr Seth Ward) be- 


cauſe he had moſt offended him, thinking every 
man's ſpirit to be remembrance and revenge. 
After the Reſtoration, he watched all opportunities 
to ingratiate himſelf with the King and his Prime 
Miniſters, and looked upon his penſion, to be more 
valuable as an earneſt of favour and protection, than 
upon any other account, His following courſe of 


dure to be left in an empty houſe ; whenever the Earl 


laſt ſtage from Chatſworth to Hardwicke. When in 
a very weak condition, he dared not be left behind, 
but made his way upon a feather-bed in a coach, 
though he ſurvived the journey but a few days. He 


caſt off all thoughts of it: He delighted to reckon 
upon longer life, The winter before he died, he 
made a warm coat, which he ſaid muſt laſt him three 
years, and then he would have ſuch another. In his 
laſt ſickneſs, his frequent queſtions were, whether his 
diſeaſe was curable ? and when intimations were 
given, that he might have eaſe but no remedy, he 
uſed this expreſſion, / ball be glad then to find a hole 
to creep out of the world at, which are reported to 
have been his laſt ſenſible words ; and his lying ſome 
days following in a filent ſtupefaction, did ſeem 
owing to his mind more than to his body. The 
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* in time of health, was to take care of ſome inſcrip- 
* tion on his grave. He would ſuffer ſome friends to 
* diftate an epitaph, among which, he was beſt pleaſed 
* with this humour: This is the true PRILOSOPHER's 
* STONE, Which indeed would have had as much re- 
* ligion in it, as that which now remains.” 

It would have been very eaſy to have given the rea- 
der other accounts of the Philoſopher of Malmeſbury, 
that might have balanced the reflections contained in 


life, was to be free from — he could not en- 


removed, he would go along with bim, eren to his 


could not bear any diſcourſe of death, and ſeemed to 


only thought of death that he appeared to entertain 


this; but we are not concerned to defend Mr Hobbes, 


our buſineſs is to diſtinguiſh truth. In order to this, it 
may not be amiſs to remark, that beſides dedications 
to the Earl of Devonſhire, ſome of our author's trea- 
tiſes are no other than letters to him ; in which, though 
without the leaſt mixture of flattery, he acknowledges 
his kindneſs, and commends his familiarity. . | he 
manner in which he lived in his family, the giving a 
hundred pounds to the uſes of his will, the directing 
the place of his interment, and the acceptation of the 
lives of Mr Hobbes, publiſhed by Dr Blackmore, will 
ſcarce incline us to believe that he deteſted his notions. 


But that he deteſted the notions aſcribed to Mr Hobbes, 


there are the beſt grounds to believe, and his great 
civility to and friendihip for, the old man, ſeem very 
concluſive arguments to prove, that they were only aſ- 
cribed to, and not maintained by him. His going re- 
gularly to chapel at Chatſworth, while he refided there, 
is attributed to apprehenſion, but what apprehenſions 
had he when he defired the aſſiſtance of Biſhop Cofins 
in France, or when he joined himſelf to the almoſt in- 
viſible Church of England, in England? Wood ſays 
(40), that the chaplain teſtified he received the Sacra- 
ment with all exterior marks of devotion ; and he ac- 
counts, as is ſaid in the text, for the manner in which 
he lay, and his not defiring any ſpiritual aſſiſtance at 
the time of his death, from his being ſuddenly ftruck 
with the palſy, and thereby lofing his ſpeech and 


(40) Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 647. 


ſenſes, which conſiſts very well with the Biſhop's ac- 


count, who records the laſt ſenſible thing he ſaid ; and 
men are not held reſponſible for their commi 


much leſs for their omiſſions, after they have lok their 
ſenſes, : | 


(s And 
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(41) R. R. in 
Præfat. ad Lu- 
cem Mathemat. 


H O B B E S8. 


lights; and there are very few characters tranſmitted 
flattered by ſome writers, and injured by others. The 


ſon, have handled our author roughly; for which, he not only gave them © occaſion but 
example. This indeed was his weak part, and ſhewed rhe obſtinacy of his temper ; for 
though he was over and over refuted, and his miſtakes pointed out,' yet he adhered as 
pertinaciouſly as ever to his old opinions, and not only defended them as warmly as before, 
but rendered that a perſonal quarrel, which ought to have continued a literary diſpute; - 
and perſiſted to the laſt with the ſame keenneſs and aſperity of language, as if he in reality 
had intended to eſtabliſh a kind of tyranny in ſcience, and to force his own opinions 
upon mankind, becauſe they were ſo, though contrary to their reaſon, and thoſe principles 
of knowledge which had been univerſally received, and which therefore no authority could 
ſubvert [S]. In reſpect to his moral, political, and religious ſentiments, he was = leſs 

e | politive, 


IS] And which therefore no authority could fubvert.) 
The hiſtory of that diſpute, which ſubſiſted for upwards 
of twenty years, between the Phlloſopher of Malmeſ- 
bury and the moſt eminent Mathematicians of the age 
in which he lived, is a matter of more conſequence, in 
reſpe& to literary Hiſtory, than any that has hitherto 
been diſcuſſed in this article ; and yet, from the trou- 
ble and perplexity with which it is attended, has never 
been thoroughly or properly ſtated, though his life, 
and the lives alſo of Mr Hobbes's antagoniſts, have 
been ſo often written. We will therefore uſe our beſt 


_ endeavours to ſupply this defect. It began, then, up- 


on our author's publiſhing the following work, 

1. Elementorum Philoſophiz, ſectio prima, de Cor- 
pore. That is, The firſt ſection of the Elements of Phi- 
loſophy, de Corpore, or, of Body, 8vo. Lond. 1655. 
in Latin ; again in Engliſh, in 4to. 1656. and at Am- 
ſterdam in 4to. 1668. in Latin. | 

This is the account of the feveral editions given by 
the writer of his life, by Mr Wood, and, indeed, by 
every body elſe, except one writer (41) ; who aſſures 
us, that this book de Corpore, was publiſhed in the 
beginning of the year 1653. But as this writer ſent 
abroad his work when the parties were living, and for 
ſome other reaſons which will hereafter appear, he 
ſeems moſt to be depended upon ; for, in the ſucceed- 
ing year, the Reverend Mr Seth Ward, then Aſtrono- 
my Profeſſor in Oxford, publiſhed, 

Vindicie Academiarum containing ſome brief Ani- 


madverſions upon Mr John Webſter's book, entitled, 


The Examen of Academies ; with an Appendix concern- 
ing what Mr Hobbes and Mr William Dell have pub- 
liſhed on the ſame arguments. Oxon. 1654. 4to. 

Mr John Wallis, Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in 
the ſame univerſity, declared in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
expreſs terms againſt the mathematical part of our au- 
thor's Philoſophy, in a treatiſe written directly againſt 
it, under the title of, 

Elenchus Geometriæ Hobbianæ. That is, a Refuta- 
tion of Hobbes's Geometry. Oxon. 1655. 8vo. in 


Latin. 


Theſe attacks were very ſpeedily repulſed by Mr 
Hobbes, in a treatiſe entitled, | | 

2. Six Leſſons to the Profeſſors of Mathematics of the 
inflitution of Sir Henry Savile. Lond. 1656. 4to. 

To this they both replied ; Dr Wallis in Engliſh, 
under the following title, ; 

Due Correction for Mr Hobbes: or, School-Diſci- 
pline for not ſaying his Leſſons right, &c. Oxford, 
1656. 8vo. | 

Dr Ward more at large, in a Latin treatiſe which 
bore this title, | 

In Thomæ Hobbii Philoſophiam, exercitatio Epi- 
folica ad Dominum Johannum Wilkinfium, Guardia- 
num Coll. Wadhami; cum Appendicula ad Calumnias 
ab eodem Hobbio, in ſex documentis nuperrime editis, in 
authorem congeſtas, reſponſoria. Oxon. 1656. 8 vo. 
That is, An Epiſtolary Diſſertation againſt the Philoſo- 

hy of Thomas Hobbes, addreſſed ro Dr John Wil- 

ins, Warden of Wadham College ; together with an 
Appendix, containing an Anſwer to the Calumnies 
thrown by the ſaid Hobbes, in his fix Leſſons lately 
publiſhed, upon the author. 

The very next year Mr Hobbes returned to the 
charge, and publiſhed in Engliſh, a very warm trea- 
tiſe, called, — 

3. ETIT MAT, The Marks of the abſurd Geometry, 
rural Language, &c. of Dr Wallis. London, 1657. 
8vo. 

Dr Wallis very ſpeedily replied to this, in an Eng- 
liſh treatiſe, entitled, 


and Emendation of modern Mathematics. 
1660. 4to. in Latin; and again at Amſterdam, 1668. 


Hobbiani Puncti diſpunctio: or, An Anſwer to a 
late Treatiſe &c. Oxon. 1657. 8vo. 

After the Reſtoration, our author renewed this paper 
war, by publiſhing a new work, which was, 

4. Examinatio & Emendatio Mathematicz hodiernz, 
ſex dialogis comprehenſa. That is, The Examination 
Londini, 


4to. | 
The next year produced the two following books, 
5. Dialogus Phyſicus, five de Natura Aeris. That 


to poſteriry, which have not been 
at 


hematicians,' not without rea- 


is, A Phyfical Dialogue concerning the Nature of the 


Air. London, 1661. 4to. again at Amſterdam, 1668. 


4to. : | 
Againſt which the celebrated Mr Robert Boyle wrote 


more than one treatiſe (42). 


6. De Duplicatione Cubi. That is, Of the Dupli- 


cation of the Cube. London, 1661. 4to. the ſame at 


Amſterdam, 1668. 4to. 

It appears, that, on the erection of the Royal Soci- 
ety, the King hoped ſome extrordinary things from 
Mr Hobbes ; as is evident from the following paſſage, 
in a very uſeful work lately publiſhed (43). 

* A propoſition of Mr Hobbes, for finding two mean 
« proportionals between two ſtrait lines given, was de- 
* livered into the Society, by Sir Paul Neile, from the 
King, indorſed with his Majeſty's own hand, and 


(13) See Boyle's 
orks, as cited 
at large in note 


[T] 


(43) Birch's Hi- 
ſtory of the 
Royal-Society, 
Vol, I. P- 42. 


© was ordered to be regiſtered ; as was afterwards the 


* anſwer to the problem by Lord-Viſcount Brouncker 
6 » 

He | LAG the next year, 

7. Problemata Phyſica ; viz. 1. De Gravitate, 2. 
De ÆEſtibus Marinis. 3. De Vacuo. 4. De Colore 
& Luce. 5. De Duro & Molli. 6. De Pluvia, Ven- 
to, aliiſque Ceeli varietatibus. 7. De Motuum ſpecie- 
bus. Adjundtæ ſunt etiam Propoſitiones duz, de Du- 
plicatione Cubi, & Dimenſione Circuli. That is, Phy- 
ſical Problems relating to Gravity, to Tides, to a Va- 
cuum; to Colour and Light, zo Hard and Soft, 10 
Rain, Winds, and other alterations of the Heavens ; 
ta the ſeveral kinds of Motion. To which are added, 
two Propoſitions, one concerning the Duplication 
Cube, and the other of the . F the 


LE 


(44) Regiſter 
Book, Vol. I, 
p. 101. 


Lond. 1662. 4to. again at Amſterdam, 1668. 4to. 


He alſo publiſhed this in Engliſh, under the title of 
Phyſical Problems ; with an Addreſs to the King; 
which is commonly called Mr Hobbes's AroLocy, 
which has been already frequently cited. 

To this Dr Wallis returned a moſt ſarcaſtic anſwer, 
bearing the title of, OPS 

Hobbius Heautontimorumenos : or, 4 Confidera- 
tion of Mr Hobbes his Dialogues. 

This gave our author occaſion to ſend abroad, 

8. Confiderations upon the Reputation, Loyalty, 
Manners, and Religion, of Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſ- 
bury, written by himſe!f by way of letter to a learned 
perſon, i.e. Dr Wallis. Lond. 1662. 4to. again 1680. 8yo. 

His next performance was, | | 


9. De Principiis & Ratiocinatione Geometrarum, | 


contra faſtum Profeſſorum Geometriæ. That is, OF 
the Principles and Reaſoning of Geometricians, againſt 
the Vanity of certain Profeſſors of Geometry. Londini, 
1666. 4to. again at Amſterdam, 1668, 4to. Our au- 
thor's ſtock of patience ſeems to have been worn out 
when he wrote this piece, fince he gives us the fol- 
lowing ſtate of the diſpute. * With reſpect to thoſe 
* who have written upon theſe kind of ſubjects, and 


* myſelf either, I alone am mad, or they are all out 


of their ſenſes ; ſo that no third opinion can be ta- 
ken, unleſs any will ſay that we are all mad.“ There 


is a ſhort accouns of this piece in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions 


Oxford, 1662. 8vo. 


«Y hy 3, a4 X 
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poſitive, .but not fo eaſily refuted ; becau , Certainly wa 
truth, and becauſe he conſtantly denied the conſequences which his antagoniſts endeavoured 
to draw from his principles. His defire, or rather his humour, of penetrating to the bot- 
tom of all things. and of dictating in matters, which, perhaps, are beyond the reach of 
the human underſtanding, at once expoſed him to continual contradict ions, and furniſhed 
him with the means of maintaining the diſpute. This will be the more eaſily compre- 
hended, if we reflect, that ſome of his ableſt adverſaries, while they labaured to diſprove 
his doctrines, and to fix upon him a charge of Atheiſm, brought the ſame imputation 
from others upon themſelves; which afforded the cleareſt evidence, that men, with the 
beſt intentions in the world, may, upon certain metaphyſical ſubjects, excite notions in 
other men, utterly inconſiſtent with their own views, and for which notions they ought 
not certainly to be condemned. Beſides, in thoſe dangerous and diſtracted times, there 
were other wiſe and good men, as well as Mr Hobbes, who had recourſe to weapons, 
which they afterwards found had a double edge; and if, from their being of milder tem- 


pers, they did not perſiſt ſo long or ſo warmly as he did, yet even their apologies ſhewed, 


(45) No. 14. p. 
253- 


146) No. 16. p. 
ag. 


| (47) No. 48. p. 
971. 


(48) No. 86. p. 
304). 


(40 No. 87. p. 


5067, 


that men may be miſtaken without malice, and 1n certain conjunEtures advance poſitions, 
that they may afterwards find it equally hard to retract or to defend. At leaſt this is cer- 


refuted ; becauſe, in them, certainly there was a mixture of 


cain, that if here at home there were many, and thoſe too, perſons of piety, learning, and 


honour, 
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Tranſactions (48). There is alſo ah anſwer to it by his The laſt mathematical treatiſe, publiſhed by our au- 


old antagoniſt Dr Wallis (45), written with as much 
acrimony as Hobbes had ſhewn in his work. 

His next mathematical performance was, 

10. Quadratura Circuli, Cubatio Sphæræ, Duplica- 


tio Cubi, breviter demonſtrata. That is, The Quadra- 


ture of the Circle, the Cube of the Sphere, and the Du- 
plication of the Cube, briefly demonſtrated. Lond. 
1669. 4to. TT 

To this Dr Wallis immediately gave an anſwer, 
which bore this title, 

Tho. Hobbii Quadratura Circuli, Cubatio Sphæræ, 
Daplicatio Cubi, confutata. Oxon. 1 
is ſome account of beth of theſe in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions (47). 5 N 

The ſame year our author republiſhed his work, 11. 
together with an Anſwer to the Objections made by 
Dr Wallis, and dedicated it to Coſmo de Medici, 
Grand Prince of Tuſcany. To this Dr Wallis replied, 
and dedicated his work to William Lord Viſcount 
Brouncker. It is dated December 21, 1669. 
Though our author was now in the fourſcore and 
fourth year of his age, he had ſpirit enough to under- 
take a new work, and to ſubjoin to it a criticiſm on 
one that had been publiſhed by his antagoniſt. 

12 Roſetum Geometricum : five, Propoſitiones ali- 
quot fruſtra antehac tentatz, cum Cenſura Brevi Doc- 
trinz Walliſianæ de Motu. That is, The Geometrical 
Roſe-Garden : or, Some Propoſitions hitherto unſucceſſ- 
fully attempted, with a brief Cenſure of the Walliſian 
Doctrine of Motion. Lond. 1671. 470. 

The ſame year appeared, on 

13. Three Papers, preſented to the Royal Society, 
againſt Dr Wallis, together with Confiderations on Dr 
Wallis his Anſwer to them. London, 1671. 4to. 

The year following, the public received a preſent of 
another work, bearing this title, | 

14. Lux Mathematica, excuſſa Collifionibus Johan- 
nis Wallifii, Theol. Doctoris Geometriz in celeberrima 
Academia Oxonienfi Profeſſoris Publici, & Thomæ 
Hobbeſii Malmeſburienſis; multis & fulgentiſſimis auc- 
ta Radiis authore R. R. That is, Mathematical 
Light, ftruck out from the Claſhings between Dr John 
Wallis, Profeſor of Geometry in the celebrated univer- 
fity of Oxford, and Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſbury ; 
augmented with many and ſhining Rays by the author 
R. R. Lond. 1672. 4to. 

This work contains a hiſtory of the diſputes between 
our author and his opponents. It is written with won- 
derful perſpicuity and vivacity, ſpeaks every where of 
Mr Hobbes in the third perſon, bor gives him clearly 
the victory over his antagoniſt in every point. We 
have a very ſuccin& account of this in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions (48), and a very long anſwer by Dr 
Wallis (49), who lets us into the ſecret who this R. R. 
is. Theſe letters, ſays he, ſtand for Ro/eti Repertor, 
that is, the Finder of the Roſary, or Mr Hobbes 
himſelf ; and as the book was written, ſo he ſays it 
ſhall be anſwered, by R. R. that is, Roſeri Refutator, 
or the Refutor of the Roſary. What ſeems to put Dr 
Wallis's conjefture out of doubt is, that we find this 
treatiſe in the liſt of our author's works, in that which 
is called Dr Blackbourn's Supplement to his Life. 


VOL. Iv. No. 219. 


669. 4to. There 


thor, bears this title, 

15. Principia & Problemata aliquot Geometrica, an- 
te deſperata, nunc breviter explicata & demonſtrata. 
That is, Some Geometrical Principles a»d Problems, 
heretofore looked upon as deſperate, now briefly explained 
and demonſtrated. London, 1674. 4to. 

We have alſo an account of this performance in the 


_ Philoſophical Tranſactions; which, becauſe it is very 


ſhort, and will, notwithſtanding, afford the reader 
ſome notion of the nature of theſe diſputes, we will 
ſabjoin it (50). | 

The famous author of this tract, having entertained 
the reader with ſome generals concerning the ſubject, 
« principles, and method of mathematics, and with 
c his doctrine of ratio, as alſo his ſenſe of algebraical 
operations, together with two chapters of quadrate 
© figures, quadrate numbers, and angles, undertakes to 
© confirm his former doctrine, 1. Of the ratio of the 
© circumference to the radius of a circle. 2. Of mean 
« proportionals. 3. Of the ratio of a quadrat to the 
© quadrant of a circle inſcribed in it. 4. Of ſolids and 
their ſuperficies: to which laſt he ſubjoins another 
method of demonſtrating ſolids and their ſuperficies 
© by their efficient cauſes. Which done, he concludes 
the book with a diſcourſe touching demonſtrations, 
© the principal and moſt frequent cauſe of fallacies in 
© the mathematics, and the notion of the word infinite: 
* complaining very much that Geometry hath received 
it's greateſt prejudice, from thoſe that diſcourſe of a 
line without latitude, that take the fide of a ſquare 
for the root of a number, that underſtand not the 
© true nature of ratio, and that ſpeak unſavourly of in- 
* finity. Which accuſations, how well they are ground- 


ed, we muſt leave to competent judges to determine.“ 


The truth of the matter is, that Mr Hobbes had talked 
ſo much, and thought ſo long, of matter and motion, 
that, notwithſtanding the quickneſs of his parts and 


(50) No. 97. p. 
6131, 


the ſubtility of his genius, not at all impaired by his 


age, he could apprehend nothing inconſiſtent with 


_ theſe notions, and had perſwaded himſelf, and was de- 


firous of perſwading others, that, becauſe a point could 
not be made without quantity, a line drawn without 
latitude, or a ſuperficies repreſented without ſomewhat 


of depth or thickneſs, therefore they could not be ſo 


conceived ; whereas, in truth, they cannot be con- 
ceived otherwiſe ; for a point, a line, a triangle, as 
they ſubſiſt in the mind, have not quantity, latitude, 
or depth ; though when, for the purpoſes of ſcience, 
they are produced to the ſenſes, they have all theſe ; 
which yet if we conceive them to have, as he did, and 
reaſon upon them accordingly, it will lead us, as it led 
him, into an inextricable labyrinth of confuſions and 
abſurdities. This therefore was the plain foible of 
Hobbes, and which ſerved to refute and overcurn what- 
ever was falſe or dangerous in his notions as to Divini- 
ty; ſo that there was no need of exaggerating, and 
charging him with conſequences which he abſolutely 


denied; adding once with ſome heat (51), Nor can the (3) Confidera- 
clamour of his adverſaries make Mr Hobbes think bim- nnd upon the 


ſelf @ worſe Chriſtian than the beſt of them. He might 
err, as to the ſenſe of the Scriptures, without bei 


Reputation, &c, 
of Thomas 


an H £ 
Apoſtate; and be might be miſtaken in his notions of MASS 


the Deity, without being an Atheiſt. 


29 L [TJ 4nd 
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| (52) Harring- 
ton's Works, 
Lond. 1747. fol. 
p. 14, 33, 47, 
45, 52, 58, 364. 
(53) Obſervations 
concerning the 
Original of Go- 
verament, & 1, 


(54) Monarchy 
aſſerted, &c. p. 
16. 


(55) See Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde's Let- 
ter to Dr Bar- 
wick, in the Ap- 
pendix to Dean 
Barwick's Life 
p. 439» 

(56) Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 647. 


(570 Obſervations, 
Cenſures, and 
Confutations, of 
tSe notorious er- 
rors of Mr 
Hobbes in his 
Leviathan and 
other books. 
Lond. 1663. to. 
Occaſional Ani- 
madverfions on 
ſome Writings of 
the Socinians, 
and ſuch other 
Heretics of the 
ſame opinion 


* 


 % . 


the light of an apoſtate from Chriſtianity, and much leſs as an Atheiſt [T], It may be, 


-4 TT I FEISTY 4 i n he 57 
N 13 And much liſi as on Aebeif J In this note, we 
will enumerate the, antagoniſts our author met with at 
home, many of de concurred in attacking his writ - 
ings, even in thoſe in which they attacked each other. 
As for inſtance, the ingenious James Harrington in his 


Oceana (5 2), falls upon our author's ſentiments with great 


freedom and ſpirit, which was natural enough the re- 
pugnancy of their reſpective principles conſidered. But 
one would fcarce have imagined that Sir Robert Filmer 
(53), ſhould: ſpend a whole; ſection in refuting the doc- 
trines contained in che Leviathan, which however he 
has done, though he confeſſes Mr Hobbes's book to be 
right in the main, only it ſtood on another foundation 
than his own Patriarcha. Doctor Matthew Wren, in 
an excellent work of his on the ſubject of Government, 
juſt mentions Mr Hobbes (54) ; but that he who op- 
poſed Harrington in every thing, was ſtill far from 
Mr Hobbes's ſentiments, appears from the pains taken 
by- the Earl of Clarendon, to engage the r to 
write againſt him (55). There was a furious paper 
war between our author and Dr Wallis, which laſted 
all the life-time of the former, and it was in anſwer to 
a treatiſe which the Doctor publiſhed, entitled Hobbius 
Heautontimoromenos, five contra Dialogos ejus Phyficos 
diſſertatio; that he wrote his Con/iderations on the Re- 
putation and Loyalty, &c. which though not by name, 
is addreſſed to the Doctor. We have already mentioned 
the Primate of Ireland, Bramhall, who was one of our 
author's maſt early opponents, and the Biſhop of Ely, 
as alſo Dr Seth Ward, who is thought to be the perſon 
mentioned by Mr Wood (56), when he ſays, That one 
who was made a Biſhop ſoon after the Reſtoration, 


Aich Air Hobbe . von. ſay ſome years before when this was little eæpett ed, 


Lond. 1675. 4t0. 


(58) The Creed 


of Mr Hobbes 
examined, &c, 
Lond. 1670, $y0, 
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aturz, Lond. 
1670, to. cap. ĩ. 
§ 10, 17, 12. 


60) Opera Phi- country clergymen, publiſhed a very ſuccin& and me- 
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1670. Tom. I. 
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nis. Cantab. 
1673. 8vo. 


(62) The great 
Law of Nature 
vindicated. Lond. 
| 1673. v0, 
(63) Lond. 
1672. 3vo. 
(64) Tentamina 
de Deo, Diſp. to 
Y 27, 28, 29, 
o, 31. Diſp. its 
30. 
(65) Intellectual 
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chap. ii. 8 21. 
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Lond. 1680. 8 vo. 
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Works. Lond, 
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Vol, I. p · 76, 
119, 122, 124, 
125, 126, 139, 
133, 137, 140, 
143, 149, 151, 
153. Vol. II. 
p. 253, 254, 
255, 280, 373, 
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ol. III. p · 
476, 473, 479, 
430, 481, 433, 
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437, 439, 491, 
320. 
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that he had rather be the author of one of Mr Hobbes's 
:books than be King of England. At the time he ſaid 


this, he could not ſurely think Mr Hobbes an Atheiſt. - 


Dr William Lucy, afterwards Biſhop of St Davids, 
wrote two treatiſes againſt the Leviathan (57), under 
the aſſumed name of William Pyke ; as did alſo Dr 
Sharrock, whoſe books, though in other reſpects 


eſteemed, were not thought to anſwer the end for which 


they were written. Archbiſhop Tenniſon, then only a 
thodical performance dedicated to the Earl of Manche- 


ſter (58). It is written by way of dialogue between 


Mr Hobbes and a Student in Divinity at Buxton Wells, 
and is penned with equal perſpicuity and politeneſs, as 
well as. with great judgment and learning; but above 
all is remarkable for it's impartiality, there being no- 
thing put in the mouth of Mr Hobbes, but what is 
taken out of his own writings, and expreſſed in his own 


cellent treatiſe of The Laws of NaTure (59), was 
likewiſe written againſt our author's ſyſtem, and is de- 
ſervedly eſteemed the cloſeſt and the beft book of it's 
kind ; indeed, he is the only one of all Mr Hobbes's 
antagoniſts that underſtood the advantages the old man 
had, as appears by his chaſing freſh ground, and diſ- 


Puting in a manner quite different from the reſt. The 


famous Dr Henry . Moore (60), has in different places 
of his numerous writings canvaſſed and refuted ſeveral 
propoſitions of Mr Hobbes: and the - Philoſopher of 
Malmeſbury, is ſaid to have been ſo ingenuous as to 
own, that whenever he diſcovered his own philoſophy 
to be unſuſtainable, he would embrace the opinions of 
Dr Maore. Dr John Templar of Cambridge, publiſh- 
ed a Latin treatiſe (61) againſt our author; and Mr 
Shaftoe wrote likewiſe in Engliſh, in oppoſition to the 
notions of Mr Hobbes (62). Neither muſt we forget 
the two dialogues of Dr John Echard, between Timo- 
thy and Philalethes (63) ; or Dr Parker's, afterwards 
Biſhop of Oxford, large work, in which our author is 
very roughly handled, though in very elegant Latin 
(64). His notions are likewiſe combated in Dr Cud- 
worth's Intellectual Syſtem, though there is no mention 
of his name {65). There was one Mr Whitehall of the 
Inner-Temple (66), who wrote againſt his Behemoth; 


and we find ſeveral parts of his philoſopby examined 


and refuted by the honourable Robert Boyle, Efq (67). 
But in the midſt of theſe contentions, as we have al- 
ready ſhewa, he wanted not patrons or friends who ex- 
preſſed a great eſteem for him and his writings-;- the 
names of many of theſe we have already mentioned in 


. 


words. Doctor, afterwards Biſhop, Cumberland's ex- 
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of faith as well as morals, Who did not condemn our 
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158 others, as irreproachable in point 
author's ſentiments, or look upon him in 
if 
he 


the text, to which without impropriety we may add 
(68), the famous Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himſelf 
x great philoſopher ; the judicious Mr Chillingworth, 

mond. Waller of Beaconsfield, Eſq; whoſe poetry will 
laſt as long as our language ; Sir Henry Blunt, Francis 
Oſborne, Eſq; Mr Samue! Butler, who wrote that ad- 
mirable poem entituled Hudibras ; Sir William Dave- 
nant, Poet Laureat in two reigns ; Dr Walter Charl- 
ton, diſtinguiſhed for his extenſive knowledge in every 
branch of uſeful literature; and Dr Ralph Bathurſt, 
Dean of Wells, who, together with Mr Jaſper Maine, 
Canon of Chriſt Church, were his conſtant admirers. 
Among later writers there have been two eminent and 
eloquent prelates, who, though they have hardly agreed 
in any thing elſe, have each had a ftroke at the charac- 
ter of Mr Hobbes. Biſhop Burnet (69), who has given 


a dreadful character of the Leviathan; and Biſhop At- bis 


terbury, who in one of his ſermons (70), has vouch- 
ſafed to affign the reaſons why Mr Hobbes was con- 
tinually terrified with the apprehenſions of ghoſts and 
apparitions. But to juſtify the great pains we have 
taken in this article, by ſhewing how highly our author 
was eſteemed by ſome men, who were themſelves di- 
ſtinguiſhed even in that learned age for fpirit and 
genius ; and for the reader's entertainment, we ſhall 
cite a few poetical complements, that if they ſhould not 
ſetve to ſupport his character, will at leaſt ſuffice to ex- 
cuſe his vanity. The firſt of theſe ſhall be the conclu- 
ſion of Dean Bathurſt's Latin poem on Human Nature 
(71), which has been always eſteemed a very fine per- 
formance independent of the ſubject. 


Conſultor audax, & Promethzi potens 
Facinoris Anime ! quis Tibi dedit Deus 

Hæc intueri Szculis longe abdita, 

Oculòſque luce tinxit Ambroſia tuos? 

Tu. Mentis omnis, at tuæ nulla eſt capax. 

Hic laude ſolus fruere : Divinum eſt opus 
1328 Animam creare ; proximum huic, oſtendere. 
The laſt ſanza of Cowley's ode (72), is equally 


it's ſenſe and e poetry; the former as ſound, and the 
litter as animated as is perhaps any where to be mei 
with in that author's writings. 


Nor can the ſnow which now cold age does thed, 


Upon thy reverend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fires within ; 
But all which thou haſt bin, 
And all that youth can be, thou'rt yet; 
So fully ſtill doſt thou 
Enjoy the manhood and the bloom of wit, 
And all the natural heat, but not the fever too. 
So contraries on Ætna's top conſpire: 
Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out fire. 
A ſecure peace the faithful neighbours keep; 
Th' embolden'd ſnow next to the flame does ſleep. 
And if we weigh, like thee, | 
Nature, and cauſes, we ſhall ſee, 
That thus it needs muſt be; | 
To things immortal, time can do no wrong; 
And that which never is to die, for eyer muſt be 
| young. | . 


His Grace of Buckinghamſhire, when Earl of Mul- 


grave, wrote a poem on the death of our author (73), 
in which are the following beautiful lines. 


| While fame is young, too weak to fly away, 
Malice purſues her, like ſome bird of prey ; 
But once on wing, then all the quarrels ceaſe ; 
Envy herſelf is glad to be at peace. 
Gives over, weary'd with fo high a flight, 
Above her reach, and ſcarce within her fight. 
Hobbes td this happy pitch arriv'd at laſt, 
Might have look'd dow with pride on dangers paſt: 
But 
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(72) The Works 


worthy of the reader's notice, from the perfection of of Mr Abraham 
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he had been more gently treated, if he had been commended where he was right, if his 
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miſtakes had been ſhewn him with candour, if a proper allowance had been made for the 
time in, and the circumſtances under, which he wrote, and his ſubmiſſion to authority in 
Church and State had been accepted, he might have been better diſpoſed to the review and 
correction of his writings : whereas, charged as he was with a multitude of the moſt atro- 
cious crimes, of which, very probably, no man had a greater abhorrence than he; ſuch 
as Atheiſm, for thinking, as he affirmed, more reverently of the Deity than moſt other 
men; Apoſtacy, though he made belief in the miſſion and ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt a 
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.timents of our author. 


fundamental out of the power of the Church, to' whoſe decrees he was for ſubmicting in 
in every other reſpect ; with attachment to Oliver's uſurpation, before perhaps Oliver had 
formed in his mind the project of uſurping ; of treaſon againſt a Prince to whom he was 
always devoted, and who always looked upon him with favour and eſteem; and, in fine, 
with propagating the moſt deteſtable principles, notwithſtanding he always declared that 
he did not hold them, and that they were propagated chiefly by thoſe who pretended to 
find them in his writings ; we need not at all wonder, that it increaſed the natural obſti- 
nacy of his diſpoſition, and inclined him to repel with acrimony the charges of his oppo- 
nents, or to recriminate ſeverely when he ſometimes had it in his power. In foreign 
countries, his correct and elegant Latin ſtile recommended his writings to a very general 
reception; inſomuch, that the works of very few Engliſh authors, at leaſt during their 
life-times, were diffuſed ſo much as his; to which it might alſo contribute not a little, 
chat his perſon and converſation were alſo well known, as having lived in great intimacy 


and friendſhip with ſome of the moſt conſiderable members of the republic of letters [U }. 


But ſuch the frailty is of human kind, 
Men toil for fame, which no man lives to find; 
Long rip'ning under ground this china lies; 
Fame bears no fruit, till the vain planter dies. 


(U] Of the republic of letters.) In other parts of 


Europe our author's writings were read, and as at 


home, either heavily cenſured or highly applauded ; 


amongſt the moſt remarkable of theſe, we will mention 


a few only. To begin with thoſe who wrote in his 
life-time. 


Adam Ofiander (74), a German divine, 
inveighed againſt him with great bitterneſs. Reg- 


nerus a Manſvelt (75), Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 


the Univerſity of Utrecht, takes occaſion to fall 
very ſeverely upon the writings of Mr Hobbes. Sa- 
muel Rachelius, an eminent lawyer of Holſtein (76), 
in his large work concerning the law of nature and na- 
tions, declares alſo with great warmth againſt the ſen- 
Dr Gilbert Cocquius (77), a 
Dutch divine, wrote expreſsly againſt Hobbes's treatiſe 
De Cive, out of which, if therg be taken what he bor- 
rows from the writings of Calvin and Beza, very little 
worth notice will be left. The ſame author with the 
like view wrote another treatiſe (78), in which he at- 
tacked moſt of our author's writings, and pretended to 
prove that Hobbes had apoſtatized from the Chriſtian 
religion, by which however he gained no great reputa- 
tion to himſelf, nor does it appear that he has done 
much hurt to that of our author, in the ſentiments of 
candid and impartial readers, who will always di- 
ſtinguiſn between aſſertions and evidence. The learn- 


ed and laborious John George Morhoff (79), in his 


great and uſeful work, makes frequent mention of 
Thomas Hobbes and his writings, but ſpeaks of them 
always with ſeverity and diſlike, from a perſuaſion, 
that excluſive of their plain and natural ſenſe, they 
have another concealed meaning of a dark and dange- 
rous tendency. Dr Francis Buddeus (80), fixes our au- 
thor Hobbes, after Sir Thomas Brown, in his cata- 
ve of Engliſh Atheiſts, but is ſo modeſt, as not to 
inſiſt, that the character abſolutely belongs to either of 
them Frederick Reimmanus (8 1), on the other hand, 
places him before Sir Thomas Brown, and immediately 
after Edward Lord Herbert of Chirbury; adding, that 
as he was ſhrewder and more learned, ſo he was alſo 
better verſed in philoſophy than that noble perſon, 
which is a character that, very poſſibly, Mr Hobbes 
way no better deſerve, than he does that of an Atheiſt. 
It is not however from all foreigners, or even from all 
the German writers, that Mr Hobbes has received ſuch 
bad treatment ; on the contrary, the judicious and in- 
defatigable Gundlingius (82), in his excellent obſerva- 
tions, has written a long and curious diſſertation in de- 
fence of Mr Hobbes, in which, with great judgment 
and by dint of ſtrong arguments, he ſhews, that he is 
very unjuſtly accuſed of Atheiſm. And indeed, if we 
conſider how many great and good men are aſperſed by 
(81) Hiftoria univerſalis Atheiſmi & Atheorum, Hildeſiz, 
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the ſame writers, and abuſed with the ſame impu- 


tations that are caſt upon Hobbes, we cannot but 
believe, that this knowing and diſintereſted critic is in 
the right. The celebrated Leibnitz (83), ſeems to be 
however of a contrary opinion, to whoſe judgment not- 
withitanding, we may oppoſe that of the no leſs famous 
Mr Bayle (84), who, whenever he ſpeaks of our au- 
thor, treats him with candour and decency. In fine, 
we may conclude theſe remarks with obſerving, that it. 
is the deductions which others have made from Mr 
Hobbes's writings, that render them dangerous; by 
their 2 in them poſitions which the author abſo- 
lately denied; and drawing from them conſequences 
which he never meant, at leaſt, if he knew his own 
meaning. There is therefore good reaſon to wiſh, 
that in this learned and 3 age, his philoſophy 
might be again reviewed, thoſe things that are good in 
him, ſevered and collected from whatever there may be 
amiſs, and the reſt rejected; for ſurely, ſo many great 
and able judges as have given public teſtimonies of their 
eſteem for him and his writings, could not be abſolute 
ly deceived, and beſtow their applauſe on a man alto- 
gether void of merit. It is very material to do this for 
many reaſons. It is with falſe reaſonings in philoſo- 
phy, as with unſucceſsful experiments in chemiſtry, 
they have their advantages, though they are without 
profit ; and we cannot better defend ourſelves from er- 
rors, than by contemplating and diſcovering the four- 
ces of error in other men. It is of conſequence 
to glean up the hints he gives us of his conjectures, 
and ſometimes ſhort hiſtories of his diſcoveries, which 
would point out'to us many things that have eſcaped 
notice, and may for ever eſcape notice, in the bulk of 
his works. It is but juſtice to expoſe the true grounds 
of the quarrel between him and the clergy, that the 
nature of the prejudices on both ſides may be known; 
he apprehended the ill judged ſeverities exerciſed by 
ſome of the prelates, to be one of the cauſes of the civil 
war; he aſcribed the deſtructive and moſt deplorable 
events that followed, to the ambition and hypocriſy of 
the miniſters ; and that ſtate of immoral confuſion into 
which the nation fell under the government, and after 
the death of Cromwell, to the enthuſiaſm and fanati- 
ciſm of the ſectaries. This induced him to place the 
ſupreme power, facred as well as civil, in the Sove- 
reign, as the beſt remedy he could deviſe againit theſe 
evils. The clergy, for this, repreſented him as the 
ſubvertor of all religion, which by expoſing and exag- 
gerating their ill conduct, he retorted upon them. It 
was impoſſible for foreigners to be acquainted with this, 
becauſe many of his and his opponent's writings were 
in Engliſh, which has occaſioned their painting him in 
the blackeſt colours (85). Laſtly, it may be very right 
to ſhew, that the ſtrength of his capacity appears in 
his political writings, where much depended upon ſpe- 
culation ; but that in other things his abilities frequent- 
ly failed, which will ſufficiently abate his credit with 
impartial judges, and ſhew the falſehood of that popu- 
lar conceit, that atheiſtical and irreligious notions 
are 
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In ſucceeding times, when all perſonal prejudices are worn out, together with the humour 
of the age, and the habir of conſidering things as agreeing or diſagreeing with the reign- 
ing ſyſtem, our author's Philoſophy has met with a fairer acceptation; not that it is in 
higher or more general eſteem than in his own time, but that it is beheld with greater 
calmneſs and candour. We perceive that he had looked ſtrictly into human nature, and 
that, like Socrates, he perfectly well underſtood the ſtrength and weakneſs of human fa- 
culties, the ſpring and force of our paſſions, "and the ſpirit and vigour of the under- 
ſtanding, independent of the _ received from religion. We diſcern, that from hence 
he reaſons more correctly and cloſely, in many political points, than either Tacitus or 
Machiavel, and gives many ſingular and ſtrong hints of the cauſes of thoſe events, in our 
own and in other ſtates, which we have ſince ſeen ; but at the ſame time we clearly com- 
prehend, that, notwithſtanding the vivacity of his parts, and the ſolidity of his judgment, 
in matters that were the proper objects of both; yet, in things that lay without and be- 


| yond his reach, unleſs with ſuch affiſtance as he declined, he erred as much and as wildly 


as any man could. So that, to defend ourſelves from following him in his miſtaken notions 
as to Religion, we need only acquire a thorough knowledge of his erroneous ſentiments in re- 
gard to the Mathematics; for, upon a ſtri enquiry and proper reflect ion, we ſhall find them 
both to flow from the ſame cauſes, an overweaning opinion of his own abilities, and a ſu- 
percilious contempt for thoſe of other men. Great weakneſſes in a Philoſopher no doubt, 
but no proofs of madneſs, folly, or wickedneſs, much leſs of apoſtacy, impiety, and 


atheiſm; and, as great as theſe weakneſſes were, we muſt allow the ſtrength of his fa- 


culties at the fame time; and if we conſider his natural diſpoſition, the confuſions of which 


he was a ſpectator ; the ill uſage he met with, the retired courſe of life he led for many 


4) De Vita & 
iptis Hum. 
Hodii Diſſertatio, 
P · 57 6. Prefixed 


to his learned 


worlke De Gracis 
illaſtribu Lingue 
Greece irſtaura- 
toribus, &e, and 
extracted from 
a MS. Life writ- 
ten by himſelf in 
Engliſh, 


tutor to his ſon at Wadham-college. The deprivation of the Biſhops in 1691, 


(i) Dugdale O- 
rig. Jurid. in 
Chronic. Serie, 
p. 74» 


(2) Pat. 2. Hen. 
VII. p. 1. m. 
21. 


(3) Hall's Chro- 
nicle. 


4) Coke's Pre- 
to the firſt 
part of the Iafti- 
tuter, &c, 


5) Placit. coram 
„ t. Paſch, 
18 Hen. VI. 


rot. 1. 
Et de Vita, &c. 


at ſupra, p. 5, 6. in 


See alſo Prince's 
Worthies of De- 


von, p. 368. 


years, and the great age to which he lived, we ſhall be the more indulgent to his failings. 
At all events, we have done what lay in our power to render juſtice to his fame and 
writings; and, if there be any defect in the performance, we hope it will be ſupplied by 
the candour of the reader. 2 | 


are found in the writings of the ſhrewdeſt men. | like the other infirmities of human nature, are inhe- 
Whereas in truth, the love of ſingularity, and the am- | rent as well in little as in great minds, | 
bitioa of appearing wiſer than the reſt af their ſpecies, | 


HODY[Hvumensrey), a late learned Engliſh Divine, was born January 1, 1659, 
in the county of Somerſet, at Odcombe, of which his father was Rector [A]. The 1oth 
of March, 1676, he was admitted, with his two elder brothers, John and Richard, into 
Wadham-college in Oxford (a), where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, October 
23, 1679; that of Maſter, June 19, 1682 (6); and in 1684 was choſen Fellow of that 
college. In 1680 and 1681, when he was only twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, 
he wrote his learned Diſſertation againſt Ariſteas's Hiſtory of the LXX Interpreters [B]. 
It was received with great applauſe by the learned, except by Dr Iſaac Voſſius, who pub- 
liſhed an anſwer to it, at the end of the appendix to his Obſervations on Pomponius Me- 
la (c). October 31, 1689, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (4). The ſame 
year he wrote Prolegomena, or a preface to John Melala's Chronicle, 5 at Oxford. 1. f. 7— 


In 1690, he was made Chaplain to Dr Edward Stillingfleet Biſnop of Worceſter, being ht 
who (d) —_ Faſti, 


(5) Wood Fati, 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 211, 219. 


(e) De Vita, &e. 


had refuſed the Oaths to King William and Queen Mary, engaged our author in a 
| controverſy 


| Northover in the ſame county, Eſq. 


[4] Of which his father was Refor.) His father 
was Richard Hody, younger brother of John Hody of 
He reckoned 
among his anceſtors, in the ſixth generation, Sir Wil- 
liam Hody, Knt. whom K. Henry VII. conftituted, 
in the firſt year of his reign (1485) his Attorney-Gene- 
ral (1), and, the year following, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer (2). This office he enjoyed till the 13th of 
Hen. VIII. when he refigned it, on account of his 

reat age, being above fourſcore years old (3). 
The father of this Sir William, was Sir John Hody of 
Stawall in the ſaid county, Knight, a learned lawyer, 
who aſſiſted Judge Littleton, in compiling the Inſtitutes 
of the Laws of England (4). In the Parliaments, 9 
Henry V, and 1, 3, 6, and 15, of Henry VI, he was 
one of the Burgeſſes for Shafteſbury in Dorſetſhire, 
where he had conſiderable eſtates ; and, afterwards, 
was one of the Knights of the Shire for the county of 
Somerſet. In the eighteenth of Henry VI, he was 
conſtituted Chief Juſtice of England (5). 

[B] Diſſertation againſt Arifteas's Hiftory of the 
LXX Interpreters.) The ſubſtance of that Hiſtory of 
Ariſteas, concerning the LXXII Greek Interpreters of 
the Bible, is this. Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, founder of the noble library at Alexandria, be- 
defirous of enriching that library with all ſorts of 
books, committed the care of it to Demetrius Phale- 
reus, a noble Athenian then living in his Court, The 


latter being informed, in his ſearch, of the Law of 
Moſes among the Jews, acquainted the King with it;: 
who thereupon ſignified his pleaſure, that a copy of 
that book (which was then only in Hebrew) ſhould be 
ſent for from Jeruſalem, with interpreters from the 
ſame place to tranſlate it into Greek. Ad tion 
was accordingly ſent to Eleazar the High- prieſt of the 
Jews at Jeruſalem ; who ſent a true copy of the Hebrew 
original of the Law of Moſes, and LXXII Interpre- 
ters, fix out of each of the twelve Tribes of Iſrael, ta 
tranſlate it into Greek. They being come to Egypt, 
the King tried their ſkill by propoſing to them 72 
queſtions ; and then cauſing them to be conducted into 
the iſland of Pharos near Alexandria, in a houſe pre- 
pared for them, they compleated their tranſlation in 
LXXII days. —- Such is the ſtory told by Ariſteas; 
who is ſaid to be one of K. Ptolemy Philadelphus'; 
Court. Our learned author ſhews, that it is the in- 
vention of ſome Helleniſt Jew ; that it is full of ana- 
chroniſms, and groſs blunders; and, in ſhort, was 
written on purpoſe to recommend and give greater au- 
thority to the Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament, 
which from this ſtory hath received the name of the 
Septuagint.—T his diſſertation is highly commended by 
the moſt learned Cha Du Freſne, in his notes on the 
Chronicon Paſthale ; and by the no leſs learned G. Me- 
nage, who itvles Mr Hody eraditi/imus, doct iſimus, 
eleganti//imus, & 


[CJ The 


© Vindication of the Depriv'd Biſhops, &c 


ivinity in February, 1692-3. 
Body aſſerted [D],“ &c. 


„0 


* 5 - *. N N 


controverſy [C], of which af account is given below (e). He took 


great opinion of him from his writings, conſtituted him his domeſtic Chaplain, May 25, 


1694. The good Archbiſhop being ſnatched away the 22d of November the ſame year, 


by a ſudden death; his ſucceſſor Dr Tenniſon continued Dr Hody his Chaplain (F). And, 
ſoon after, gave him the rectory of Chart near Canterbury (g): which before he was col- 


lated to, he exchanged with Mr De PAngle, for the united rectories of St Michael-Royal 
and St Martin's. Vintrey in London, being inſtituted to theſe Auguſt 15, 1695 (5). Ih 


1696, at the command of Archbiſhop Tenniſon, he wrote Animadverſions on two 
Pamphlets lately publiſhed by Mr Collier, &c [E].“ The 6th of March, 1698, he was 


appointed Regius Profeſſor of the Greek tongue in the univerſity of Oxferd : and Auguſt 


I, 1704, inſtituted to the archdeaconry of Oxford, which the Archbiſhop had made his 


option. 


He was alſo Rector of Monks-Riſborough in Buckinghamſhire (i). 
bore a part in the controverſy about the Convocation [F]. 


In 170 rhe 
In 1704 he publiſhed his 


learned book Of the Original Text, and Greek, and Latin vulgate, Verſions of the Bible 


[6]: 


And left behind him in manuſcript, An account of thoſe learned Grecians, who re- 


tired to ltaly before and after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, and reſtored the 


Greek tongue and learning in theſe weſtern parts of the wotld [H ]. 


[C] The deprivation of the Biſhops in 1691, ——en- 

aged our author in a tontroverſy.) The pieces pub- 
Tithed by him upon that occaſion, were theſe. * The 
s Unreaſonableneſs of a Separation from the new Bi- 
* ſhops; or, A Treatiſe out of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. 
© Shewing, That although a Biſhop was unjuſtly de- 
* prived, neither he nor the Church ever made a ſepa- 
© ration, if the ſucceſſor was not a Heretick. Tran- 


© ſlated out of an ancient manuſcript in the publick 


© library at Oxford.” 


[One of the Baroccian MSS.} 
London, 1691, 4to. 


He tranſlated it afterwards into 


Latin, and prefixed thereto ſome pieces out of eceleſia- 


Rica] antiquity relating to the ſame ſubject. Mr Henry 
Dodwell publiſhing an anſwer to it, intituled, * A 
Lond. 
1692, 4to. Dr Hody replied, in a treatiſe, which he 
ſtyled, © The Caſe of Sees vacant, by an unjuſt or un- 
* canonical Deprivation, ſtated : in Reply to a Trea- 
* tiſe, entituled, 4 Vindication of the Deprived Biſhops, 
* &. Together with the ſeveral Pamphlets publiſhed 
as Anſwers to the Baroccian Treatiſe.” Lond. 1693, 
4to.——Theſe two other pieces he publiſhed in the 
ſame controverſy. * A Letter to a Friend concernin 
a Collection of Canons ſaid [by Mr Dodwell] to be 
« deceitfully omitted in the Edition of the Oxford Trea- 
* tiſe againſt Schiſm.” Oxon. 1692. * Reflexions on 
« a Pamphlet entituled, Remarks on the Occaſional 
Paper, Numb. VIII. relating to the Controverſy be- 
« twixt Dr Hody and Mr Dodwell ; and on another 
© entitled, A Vindication of the Deprived Biſhops, 
« written by Mr Dodwell ; with an Anſwer to a third, 
called Hiſtorical Collections concerning Church Af- 
„fairs. Lond. 1698, 4to. | 

[D] The Reſurrection of the ſame Body aſſerted, c] 
Printed at London, 1694, 8vo. Mr Nicolas Beare, a 
clergyman in Devonſhire, wrote an anſwer to it, which 


he intituled, * The Reſurrection founded on Juſtice, 


(6) See Com- 
plete Hiſtory of 
England, edit. 
1719. Vol. III. 


| P · 712. 


or a Vindication of this great ſtanding Reaſon aſſign'd 
by the Ancients and Moderns, wherein the Objec- 
© tions of the learned Dr Hody againſt it are anſwered, 
* &.” Lond. 1699. 

LE] He wrote animadver ſions on two pampblets lately 
publiſhed by Mr Collier, &c.) Any perſon that has 
the leaſt acquaintance with our Engliſh hiſtory, knows, 
that Mr Jeremy Collier, Mr Cook, and Mr Snatt, 
three Nonjuring clergymen, did take upon them to 
pronounce to Sir William Perkins, and Sir John Friend 
(who were executed for the aſſaſſination plot in 1696) 
the abſolution of the Church as it ſtands in the viſita- 
tion of the ſick, and accompanied this ceremony with 
a ſolemn impoſition of hands. For this imprudent 
action, they were not only indifted ; but alſo the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops publiſhed, © A declaration of 


© their ſenſe, concerning thoſe irregular and ſcandalous 


proceedings. Mr Collier publiſhed ſome pamphlets 
to vindicate his own, and his brethren's conduct (6) : 
in anſwer to which, Dr Hody wrote, Animadver- 


ſions on two Pamphlets lately publiſhed by Mr Col- 


lier, the one called, 4 Defence of the Abſolution 


given to Sir William Perkins at the Place of Execu- 
© tion ; the other, 4 Vindication thereof, accaſioned by 
* a Paper entitled, A Declaration of the Senſe of the 
© Archbiſhops and Biſhops, &c.“ 

VOL. IV. No. CCXX. 


valued. | 
of the Greek verſions, viz. thoſe of Sy mmathus, . 
Aquila, and Theodotion ; of Origen's Hexap/a, and 


It was not publiſhed 
till 


[FJ I 1701 he bre a part in the controverſy about 
the Convocation.) He publiſhed upon that occaſion, 
* A Hiſtory of Engliſh Councils and Convocations, and 
of the Clergy's fitting in Parliament, in which is alſo 
comprehended the Hiſtogy of Parliaments; with 
. an Account of our ancient Laws.“ Lond. 1701, 

vo. ; 

[GJ] Of the original text, and Greth, and Latin wal- 
gate, verſions of the Bible.) It is written in Latin, 
and intituled, De Bibliorum Textibus originalibus, Ver- 
fronibus Græcis, & Latina vulgata: Libri IV, &c. 
The firſt book, is his Diſſertation againſt Ariſtæas's 
Hiſtory ; which is here reprinted with improvements, 
and an anſwer to Voſſius's objections. In the ſecond, 
he treats of the true authors of the Greek verſion, cal- 
led The Septuagint, and of the time when, and the 
reaſons why, it was undertaken ; and the manger in 
which it was performed. The third, is à hiſtory of 
the original] Hebrew tex:, of the Greek verſion called 
The Septuagint, and of the Latin vulgate : ſhewing 
the authority of each in different ages, and that the 
Hebrew text hath been always moſt, eitzemed and 
In the fourth, he gives an account of the reſt 


other antient editions ; and ſubjoins liſts of the books 
of the Bible at different times, which exhibit a conciſe, 
but full and clear view of the Canon of holy Scripture. 


— Upon the whole, he thinks it probable, that the 


Greek verſion, called The Septuagint, was done in 
the time of the two Ptolemies, —Lagi—and Philadel- 
phus That it was not done by order of K. Ptole- 
my, or under the direction of Demetrius Phalerzus, in 
order to be depoſited into the Alexandrine library, but 


3634 © 4 
the degree of Doctor in (% De vid, && 
And, in 1694, publiſhed * The Reſurrection of the ſame 
Dr Tillotſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having coriceived a 


&c. 


ut ſupra, p. 16; 


(f) d. p. 27. 
(g) Which was 


become vacani by 


the death of the 
learned Henry 


Wharton. 


p. 23, 


Idid. 


(b) Ibid. and 
Newcourt Reper- 
totium, Vol. I. 


p. 495» 


(i) De Vita, &e. 
ut ſupra, p. 32, 


&c. ond Er. 


Willis's Survey 
of the Cathe- 
drals, Vol. II. 


p. 446, 447» 


- 


by Helleniſt Jews for the aſe of their own country- 


men. | 

[HI An account of thoſe learned Grecians, fc.) It 
remained in manuſcript *till the year 1742, when it was 
publiſhed by Dr S. Jebb, under this title, De Grecis 


illuſtribus Linguæ Grece Literaramque humaniorum In- 


flauratoribus, eorum Vitis, Scriptis, et Elogiis libri duo. 
E. Cod. potiſſimum MSS. aliiſque authenticis ejuſdem 
Aevi Monimentis deprompfit Humphredus Hodius, S. T. P. 
Lond. 1742, 8vo. It is divided into two books: the 
firſt whereof treats of thoſe who came to Italy before 
the taking of Conſtantinople. And the ſecond, of 
thoſe who came after the taking of that city. Theſe 
were, 1. Leontius Pilatus, Emanuel and Joan : Chry- 
ſolaras, Theodorus Gaza, Georgius Trapezuntius, 
Beſſarion Cardinalis, Iſidorus Cardinalis Ruthenus, 
and Nicolaus Secundinus. 2. Joannes Argyropy lus, 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, Joannes Andronicus Calliſtus, 
Tranquillus Andronicus, Andronicus Contoblaca, Geor- 
gius Harmonymus Charitonymus Chriſtony mus, Joan- 
nes Polo, Conſtantinus Laſcaris, Joannes Laſcaris, 
Michael Marullus, Manilius Rhallas, Marcus Muſurus 
Creticus, Angelus Calaber, Nicolaus Sophianus, 
Michael Sophianus, Geor. Alex. Jo. Geor. et Demetr. 
Moſchi, Emanuel Adramyttenus, Zacharias Calliergus, 
Nic. Blaſtus, Arſenius Monembaſienſis Archiepiſc: 
Ariſtobulus Apoſtolius, Demetrius Ducas, Nicetas 
Phauſtus, Juſtinus Corcyrzus, &c. 


29 M 
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2624 


(De Vita, &c. 
ut ſupra, p. 14, 
33, 38, &. 


(a) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
I. col. 312. and 
Nicol ſon's Engl. 
Hiſtor. Libr. 


) T. Hearne 
t. ad Cam- 
Seni Annales, p · 
n 


(1) Nicolſon, 
abi ſupra, 


Tanner Bibli- 
otheca, &c. e&x 
M. 88. Inett. p. 
408. | 


 firſhand ſecond are 
"undoubtedly, it will 


"-* 


(2) Otherwiſe 
Barry. See a- 
bore, the article 
BARRY 
[GizaLp.]. 


H O Dv. HOLINSWED 


till the year 1742. In order to encourage the ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 


of which he was ſo great a maſter himſelf, he founded in Wadham-college ten ſcholar- 
ſhips, of ten pounds a piece; and appointed, that five of the ſcholars ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the Hebrew, and five to the ſtudy of the Greek, languages. He died 
January 20, 1706, and was buried in the chapel belonging to Wadham college, where he 
had received his education, and to which he had been a benefactor (4). C 


HOLINSHE D, or HOLLYNSHED [RAPRHAEL ], the firſt author, or 
compiler, of the Chronicles that go under his name. This moſt uſeful and induſtrious 
writer, who hath reſcued many illuſtrious perſons and facts from oblivion, is ſo unhappy 
as to have little or no acccount of himſelf tranſmitted to poſterity [A]. The beſt account 
therefore we can give of him, muſt conſiſt only of ſuch imperfect hints and notices, re- 
lating to him, as have been dropped occaſionally by ſome few authors. We are told (a), 
that he was deſcended from thoſe of his name that lived at Boſely in Cheſhire ; educated 
in one of the univerſities [B] (but which is not certain); and that he was a Miniſter of 


God's Word. Others affirm, on the contrary, that he was neither a clergyman, nor even 


had an academical education z but that he was ſteward to Thomas Burdett of Bromcote in 


the county of Warwick, Eſq; or employed in ſome other fervice in that family (5). 


However, in what place, or from whomſoever, he received his education, he appears to 
have been a man of conſiderable learning, and to have had a head particularly turned for 
Hiſtory. This he fully manifeſted in the voluminous Chronicles which go under his 


name [C]; though he was aſſiſted in that work by William Harriſon [D] and others 55. 


Vowell, of Exeter, Gent. 


LA] L fo unhappy as to have litils or no account of 


 Bimſelf tranſmitted to poſterity.] Biſhop Nicolſon, ob- 


ſerves, that, Tis not certainly known where they 


'* [he and Will. Harriſon] ſpent the moſt of their days. 


© So remarkably careful have they been to benefit the 
© Public, without the vanity of making their own ſtory 
© known th Poſterity (r). 

LB] Educated in one of the univerſfities.] Biſhop 
Tanner ſays, he was educated in Cambridge, where he 
commenced Maſter of Arts in 1544. 35 

C] In the volumi nous Chronicles which go under his 
2 Theſe Chronicles were firſt publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 1577. 2 vols folio, with a great number of 
wooden guts, which were all omitted in the ſecond 


edition. This firſt edition is very ſcarce, and ſeldom 


to be met with. The ſecond edition came out in 


1587, being finiſhed in January that year, as it is noted 


in the laſt pages of the ſecond and third volumes: for, 
this ſecond edition is in three volumes; whereof the 
erally bound in one.— And here, 
a pleaſure to the curious reader, 
to know what ſhare our author Holinſhed had in this 
large work, as it appears in the ſecond and moſt com- 
mon edition. To take it, therefore, in the order 


wherein it ſtands; Vol. I. contains, An Hiſtoricall De- 


ſcription of the Iland of Britaine, in three books, by 
William Harriſon : next, The Hiſtorie of England, 
from the time that it was firſt inhabited, untill the 
time that it was laſt conquered, by R. Holinſhed. Vol. 
II. contains, The deſcription, conqueſt, inhabitation, 
and trobleſome eſtate, of Ireland : particularly the de- 
ſcription of that kingdom, compiled by Richard Stani- 
hurſt ; the conqueſt of Ireland, tranſlated from the La- 
tin of Giraldus Cambrenſis (2), by John Hooker, alias 
The Chronicles of Ireland, 
beginning where Giraldus did end, continued untill the 

ear 1509, from Philip Flatſburie, Henrie of Marle- 
1333 Edm. Campian, &c. by R. Holinſhed ; and 
from thence to the year 1586, by R. Stanihurſt and J. 
Hooker.—The Deſcription of Scotland, tranſlated from 


the Latin of Hector Boethius, by R. H. or W. H. 


The Hiſtorie of Scotland, conteining the beginning, 
mcreaſe, proceedings, continuance, ads and govern- 
ment, of the Scotiſh nation, from the originall thereof 
unto the yeere 1571, gathered by Raphael! Hollinhed : 
and continued, from 1571 to 1586, by Francis Bote- 
vile, alias Thin, and others. Vol. III. begins at Duke 
William the Norman, commonlie called the Conque- 
ror ; and deſcends, by degrees of yeeres, to all the 


Kings and Queenes of England. Firſt compiled by 


Raphael! Holinſhed, and by him extended to the yeare 
1577 ; augmented, and continued to the yeare 1586, 
by John Stow, Fr. Thin, Abraham Fleming, and 
others. —How our author, R. Holinſhed, came to be 
engaged in this work, he acquaints us himſelf, in the 
dedications to his ſecond and third volumes af theſe. 
Chronicles; which is to this effect, That Reginald 
Wolfe, Printer to Queen Elizabeth, having undertaken 


to publiſh an univerſal Colmography of the whole 


made in theſe Chronicles. John Stow, who expreſſes 


Wolfe, and finiſhed by 
* liking; and that Rayne Wolfe, a 


Hooker, He was born in Exeter about the year 1524s 


world, and therewith particular hiſtories of every known 
nation, he procured our author to take in hand the 
collection of thoſe hiſtories. But, after five and twenty 
years labour ſpent in that work, Wolfe died and his 
executors, willing to reap ſome fruit of what he had fo 
long employed himſelf about, deſired R. Holinſhed to 
continue his endeavours for the furtherance of it. 
However, the volume growing ſo large, that the un- 
dertakers were not willing to go through the whole 
original deſign, they reſolved to publiſh firſt the Hiſto- 
ries of England, Scotland, and Ireland; which produ- 
ced theſe three volumes. —Leland dying at Wolfe's 
houſe, this eminent Printer had nas ve. his collec- 
tions; of which, we ang told (3), a great uſe was (3) J. Bagfort's 
Letter, prefixed 
to T. Hearne's 
edit. of Leland's 
Collectan. Vol, I, 


himſelf ſomewhat enviouſly about our author, ſays, 
that © The Chronicle was firſt collected by Reigne 

ell Hollenſhed : that it 
without warrant or well 
| grave and learned 
« citizen, hired Ralphe Holinſhead to tranſlate for him 
* (4). Which, however, doth not detract from his (4) Stow's An- 
learning or induſtry. nales, edit. 160g. 

[D] Villian Harriſon.) This ingenious Hiſtorian 410. p. 1177, 
was born in London (5), educated in Grammar-learn- 1438. 
ing at Weſtminſter, under Mr Alexander Nowell, in (5) See Dedica- 
the latter end of King Henry VIII. or beginning of tion of his De- 
Edward VI. thence ſent w Oxford, but to what col- ſcript. of Bri- 
lege is not certainly known, unleſs it was Chriſt-church, taine, p. 2. 
He ſtudied alſo at Cambridge (6) ; and afterwards be- 
came Houſhold-Chaplain to Sir William Brooke, Knt. 
Baron of Cobham, and Lord-Warden of the Cinque- 
Ports ; by whom he was preſe in 1558, to the 
rectory of Radwinter in Eſſex. He was alſo admitted, 
in 1570, to the vicarage of Wimbiſh adjoining (7). 
He died in 1593 (8). What part he had in Holin- (7) Nevcourt | 
ſhed's Chronicle, appears from the foregoing note. , 2a & "hag 
And as to his manner of proceeding in that work, be 
pleaſed to take an account of it from himſelf, in his (8) Ibid, p. 479. 
dedication to the Lord Cobham.——* Indeed I muſt 
needs confeſſe, that untill now of late, except it 
were from the pariſh where I dwell, unto your Ho- 
© nour in Kent; or out of London, where I was borne, 
* unto Oxfard and Cambridge, where I have bene 
brought up, I never travelled 40 miles foorthright, 
and at one journey, in all my life ; nevertheleſſe, 
in my report of theſe things, I uſe their authorities, 
* who either have performed in their perſons, or left 
in writing upon ſufficient une whatſoever is want- 
ing in mine.“ He ſaid re, that he * obtained 
© one helpe, and none of the ſmalleſt', from Leland's 
Collections, books utterlie mangled, defaced with 
« wet and weather, and finallie unperfect through want 
© of ſundrie volumes. — Beſides the Deſcription of Bri- 
taine, printed in theſe Chronicles, he compiled alfo a 
Chranology, never printed (9). | 

[EJ And others.) Namely, Jebn Hooker, alias 
Vowell, of Exetef, Gent. uncle to the famous Richard 


was printed and reprin 


(6) Wood Ath. 

edit. 1721. Vol. 
I. col. 234. 

See alſo Dedica- 
tion, as above. 
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in the ſecond edition, ſeveral ſheets were ealtfatdd ig the ſecond and third volumes, un- 
» doubtedly becauſe there were paſſages in them diſagreeable to Queen Elizabeth and her 


Miniſtry [F]. 


The time of Holligſhed's death is unknown; but it appears from his 


Will, that it was between the firſt day of October, 1578, and the twenty-fourth of April, 
1582 [J]. Biſhop Tanner ſays, he died at Bromcote, in 1580 (q). 


being the ſecond fon of Robert Hooker, Mayor of 
that city in 1529. by Agnes his third wife, daugh 
of John Doble of Woodbridge in Suffolk. His ance- 
Itors were gentlemen of faſhion. He was brought up 
in ſchool-learning under Dr Moreman, Vicar of Men- 
hinit in Cornwall, and afterwards educated at Oxford, 
either in Exeter or Chriſt's-Church-college Then he 
travelled into Germany, where, at Cologn, he kept 
exerciſes in Law, ab undoubtedly took hid degree 


there. Next he went to Straſburg, and ſojourned with 
the famous Peter Martyr, who inſtructed him in Divi- 


+ Wood Athen. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
I. col. 311. 


See Notitia 
arliamentaria, 
by Browne Wil- 

lis, Eſq; Vol. 
I. p. 272. and 
| Hooker's Supplie 
of the Iriſh Chro- 
nicle, p. 121, 


nity. Returning home, after a ſhort ſtay he travelled 


into France, and intended alſo to have travelled into 


Italy and Spain; but was hindered by the declaration 
of war, So he retired to his native place the city of 
Exeter, where he married, and became the firſt Cham- 
beplain of it in 1554 1; and was choſen ene of the 
Citizens for the ſame, in the Parliament holden at 
Weſtminſter in the year 1571 ||. His works are, 1. A 
tranſlation,” from Latin into Engliſh, of the Epiſtle of 
St Auguſtin to Dardanus. 2 of Eraſmi De- 
tectio Præſtigiarum. 3. He wrote a book of Enſignes. 
4. A book of the Order of Orphans; and a pamphlet 
of the Government of the city of Exeter. 5. He 
printed the Statutes of Ireland, and the Order of keep- 
ing a Parliament in Ireland. —Not i» England, az Wood 
ſays ; there being no ſuch mentioned by him in his 
own Catal Lond. 1572. 4to. 6. He tranſlated 
into Engliſh, The Hiſtorie of the Conqueſt of Ireland. 


with Scholies, from the Latin of Giraldus Cambrenſis, 


inſerted in the ſecond volume of Holinſhed's Chroni- 
cles; and compiled The Supplie of the Iriſh Chroni- 
cle continued from the death of K Henry the eight 
* 1546, untill the year 1886, inſerted alſo in the ſame 


volume, together with The Order and Uſage how to 


(ro) Prince's 
Worthies of De- 
von, p · 388. 


(11) See Holinſ- 
hed's Chronicles, 
Vol. III. p. 
1590. 


(12) Newcourt 
Repertor. Vol. 
I. p · 519. 


Iz) Holinſhed, 


as above, p · 
1590. 


(14) Newcourt, 
abi ſupra, 


(15) Prefat. ad 
Camdeni Ann. ut 
ſupra, p · Ixzxiv. 


keepe a Parlement. abovementioned. 7. A Catalogue 
or Hiſtory of the Biſhops of Exeter, and the Deſcrip- 
tion of that city, and of the ſundrie aſſaults given to 
the fame ; printed in the third volume of the ſaid 
Chronicles, &c. © 8. He wrote a Synopkfis chorographi- 
cal: or an Hittorical Record of the Province of Devon. 
Never printed He li: ed in the pariſh of St Mary the 
More in the city of Exeter, where ſeveral of his family 
lie interred He died in November 1601, at the age 
of near 80, and was buried in Exeter-cathedral, as ap- 
peed from a ring »ith his ſeal of arms, dug out of 


his grave bout the beginning of this century (10). 
Another aſſiſtant in this work was Abraham Fleming, 


born in London (11), and a clergyman; being Rector 
of St Pancyas Soperlane in that city (12). He made 
ſeveral additions in the ſecong.edition, which are de- 
noted by the letters A. F. and Abr. Fl. in the margin. 
The firſt, ſecond, and fourth Tables or Indexes to 
Vol. I. and II. and the Index to Vol III. are alſo of 
his compilings 4 bi/ce Chronicis detergendis atque di- 
latandis, una cum uberrimorum indicum acceſſione, plu- 
rimum deſudavit, as his own words are (13). He died 
in 1607 (14). | 

Francis Botevile, alias Thin, Lancaſter-Herald, made 
alſo many ufeful additions to theſe Chronicles ; parti- 
cularly with regard to the catalogues of the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury, of the Nobility, and other important 
articles. T. Hearne ſtyles him, a man of great learn- 
ing and judgment, and a wonderful lover of Antiqui- 
ties: Virum cum ſummo ingenio, tum acerrimo judicio 
ana, admirabilique quodam ad Antiquitatem ftudio 
concitatum (15). 

y, they received ſeveral improvements from 
the hand of the induſtrious and weld inven Antiquary 
Jabn Stow. | 

[F] Several Stets were caſtrated in the ſecond and 
third wolumesr, undoubtedly becauſe there were paſſages 
in them diſagreeable to Cue Elizabeth and ber Mini- 
firy.] Theſe ſuppreſſed ſheets go generally under the 
name of Caftrations to Holinſhed's Chronicle ; and hav- 
ing been reprinted ſome years ago, are ſold by them- 
ſelves to compleat gentlemens books. They are chief- 
ly ſome of the additions made by Fr. Thin In the 

ond volume, there are only four ſheets ſuppreſſed, 
and that in the Annales of Scotland. The firſt is from 
page 421 to 424 incluſive ; the ſecond; from p. 433 


to 436 and the third and fourth together, from p. 


* 
+ * . 
wy 


443 to 450. What they treat of, is the violent con- 


tention which ſubſiſted in the years 1577, &c. between 
the two oppoſite parties in Scotland; and Queen Eli- 
zabeth's interfering therewith by her frequent Embaſſa- 
dors. Points, which ſhe did not care o have made 
public. In the third volume, the caftrations are much 
larger, being as follows. One ſheet, from p. 1323 to 
13 31 incluſive ; containing, part of a libel upon Cam- 
plan's execution, and a large account of the depart 

of the Duke of Alenſon, and his reception in Holland, 


The next is of thirty-nine ſheets together, including 
four after 


. 1491 that are in the common copies. 


(c) Biblioth, ut 
ſupra. 


And the chief contents of them are, A diſcourſe 


of the Earls of Leiceſter by ſucceſſion. The Earl of 
Leiceſter's proceedings in the Netherlands. The lives 
of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury by Fr. Thin, in 16 
ſheets, chiefly 2 from Mat. Parker's. {The ho- 
nourable mention he makes there of Card Pole, was 
probably the cauſe of their ſuppreſſion.} A yeatiſe of 
the Lord Cobhams. The catalogue of the Lord- 
Wardens of the Cinque Ports, and Conſtables of Do- 
ver · eaſtle A fuller account of Sir Henry and Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, and of Tho. Lovelace. Execution of Wm. 
Tomſon and Richard Lea, Seminary Prieſts. Jone 
Caſon, a pretended witch, executed at Feverſham. A 
fuller account of the conſpiracy of Babington and the 
reſt ; and of Sir Fr Drake's return to England ; with 
a deſcription of Hiſpaniola, and ſome ities of Tho. 
Newton in his praiſe. —Theſe caſtrations were made 
by order of the Privy-Council, as is evident from ſome 
original papers of Abraham Fleming abovementioned, 


that were in the hands of the late Rev. Mr Francis 


Peck ; and of which he gives this account at the end 
of the firſt volume of his Defiderata Curioſa. *© 1. De 
* Caſtratione Chronicorum, quæ Raphaelis Holingſhedi 
* nuncupantur; & imprimis de eorundem Cenſuris, 
© quando Roberto Comiti Leiceſtriæ, D. Thomæ Brom- 
© ley, Canceliario, & D. Gul. Cecil, Theſaurario, ob- 
lata; prout ea omnia Camdenus Flemingo retulit. 
2. Cenſuræ aliæ diverſorum hominum malevolentium, 
© ſen nimium ſubtilium, in ead-m Chronica; cum re- 
ſponſionibus Abrahami Flemingi 3 Che Council's 
Letter ro Whitgift Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tonch- 
ing the Examination and Reformation of the Addi- 
tions of the new Edition of Hollingſhed*s Chronicle, 
Thurſday 1 Feb 1586. 4. 2 Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's Letter to Thomas dolph, Henry 
Killigrew, Eſqrs. and Mr Hammond, touching the 
* Examination and Reformation of the Additions to 
© the new Edition of Hollingſhed's Chronicle, on 
© Thurſday 1 Feb. 1588. 5. Abrahami Flemingi 
(qui przerat Typis & Przlo) de modo caftrandi refor- 
mandique Chronica prædicta, brevis & vera relatio.” 
[G] But it appears from his Will, Sc.] It was 
firſt communicated to the Public by the induſtrious Mr 
Hearne (16) : and we ſhall give it at length here, be- 
caufe it confirms the account we have given of our au- 
thor. In the name of God Amen. | Raphael Hol- 
© lynſhed of Bromecote in the county of Warr' ordaine 
and make my laft Will and Teftament, in manner 
© and form r Firſt, I bequeath my finful 
© foule to Almighty God, the creator of me and all 
© mankind, truſting that, by the merits and blood- 
© ſhedding of his deareſt fon Jeſus Chriſt, he will par- 
don me of all my offences, and place my ſaid finfull 
© ſoule, waſhed and purged from the filth of fin, among 
* the number of his Elect in the bliſs of heaven. Se- 
condly, for my worldly goods, whatſoever the ſame 
be, wherein I have any property to give and beſtow 
the ſame, I give and bequeath them, and every part 
and parcel of them, unto my maſter Thomas Burdett, 
of Bromcote aforeſaid, Eſq; making and conftitating 
him my only and ſole Executor. In witneſs - 
of, I have written my laft Will and TeftamentWith 
mine own hand, and ſubſcribed my name, and put 
to my ſeale, the firſt day of October, in the year of 
our Lord God a thouſand five hundred ſeventy-eight. 
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(a) In the in- 
ſeciptions upon 
the prin's of his 
own head, etched 
by himlelf, 


(5) The Life of 
Wen. Hollar, 
annexed to a De- 
ſcription of his 
Works, by Mr 
Geo. Vertue, 
M-mber of 
Socie'y of Mi- 
quaries, Lond. 


410. 1 745 pP · 
121. | 


fs) Sculptura: or 
the Hiſtory of 
Chalcography, 
and graving in 
copper, by John 
Evelyn, Eſq; 
870. 1662. p- 
7 
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HOLLAR (WewTzer,.or] WexctsLAaus, as he wrote himſelf, and as ke iB 
generally written; one of the molt indefatigable, admired, and famous Engravers, in u 
Germany, Holland, and England, for above fifty years in the laſt century. He was de- 
ſcended of a genteel family in Bohemia, and born in the city of Prague in that —— 
anno 1607, as we have it teſtified under his own hand (a). After ſome compekent quali- 
fication in ſcholaſtic learning, he was put forth to the practice of the Law; but his miid 
diſpoſition fot reliſhing that dry, wrangling, and igtricate profeſſion, together with the 
troubles and tumults that, invading the placg of his nativity, rendered it the calamitous 
ſeat of war, ſoon diſengaged him from his clerkſhip ; and the unfortunate adherence of his 
friends and relations to that party which oppoſed the imperial intereſt, ſubjecting them to 
plunder and ruin in the battſe of Prague, which was fought in the year 1619 (5), they 
were deprived of the means to make fuch proviſion for him as had been propoſed. Here- 
upon, having a great command of his pen, and following the propentity of his own ge- 
nus, though not much to the approbation of his friends, he removed from Prague in 
1627; and during his abode in ſeveral towns in Germany, applied himſelf to drawing and 
deſigning ; to copying the pictures of . ſeveral great artiſts, taking geometrical and per- 
ſpective views and draughts of cities, towns, and countries, by land and water; wherein 
at length, he grew ſo excellent, eſpecially for his landſkips in miniature, as not to be ex- 
celled in beauty and delicacy by any artiſt of his time. He had ſome regular inſtruRion, 
and was, for a while, under the. diſcipline of Matthew Merian, who was eminent for his 
uſeful and numerous ſculptures of towns, landſkips, and battles, eſpecially thoſe of his own 
prince, the famous Guſtavus Adolphus; and we are particularly informed, that the ſoft 
varniſh, and feparating aqua fortis, were the materials he uſed upon his plates (c). Hence 
may we account for the long, conſtant, and dexterous uſe thereof, alſo by Hollar himfelf, 
in his own innumerable performances. As experience improved him in the art, it might 
alſo in the choice and management of his materials for working in it; which have been 
thought ſo worthy of regard, that the whole proceſs of his preparing his plates, or opera- 
tion upon them, has been preſerved, and ſince his death communicated to the public; 


which, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, is here ſubjoined [A]. He was but eightcen 


years 


[1] Which, for the ſatiifaction of the curious, is have rubbed the copper with theſe coals, then pour 
Bere ſubjoined.] As we have this proceſs in manuſcript, clean water over it, and let the copper ſtand ſloap- 
agreeing totally in ſenſe with that in Print, but more * ing till it be dry; then ſcrape ſome chalk upon the 
correct in ſtyle, and retrenched of ſeveral ſuperfluous *© copper, and rub it off with a very clean rag. That 


_ expreſſions, we ſhall here give a tranſcript of the for- done, there muſt nothing touch the copper till you 
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mer, and refer to the latter for our authority. put the ground on, which muſt be done thus: 
Put into a fire-pan ſome ſmall-coal (for charcoal is 
too hot) lay down the copper over that, ſo as the 
fire may have air 5 then take your ground tied up in 
a linen rag and rub it up and down the copper, nei- 
ther too thick nor too thin, but ſo as may ſufficiently 
cover the plate, then take a feather of a duck's — 
or ſome other bird that has ſtiff feathers, and ſprea 
the ground with it as ſmooth as poſſibly you can, 
firſt, all one way, then croſs and croſs again, till it 
bs even to your eye, and take care all the while that 
your copper be not too hot; for ſo the moiſture of 
the ground will be burned away, which will cauſe it 
to break in etching. Then let it cool, and grind 
ſome white lead with water, and as much gum as 

the quantity of a cherry ſtone, will ſerve for a piece 
of white lead as big as a nutmeg or more ; but there 
muſt be ſo much water amongſt it, that the white 
lead may freely quit your pencil, and ſpread over the 

plate; then you muſt have ſuch a bruſh as the Pain- 


Mr WexctsLaus HoLLar's ground for etching in 
copper or braſs ; with his directions how to uſe it. 


Take three parts of virgin wax, one part of aſ- 
phaltum, one part of the beſt maſtick ; if you will, 
you may take away ſome third part, or thereabouts 
of the aſphalt, and put inſtead of it, as much rofin 
that is tranſparent and clear, which I hold to be bet- 
ter than aſphaltum altogether ; for this will make the 
ground too black ; it is true you ſhall then better- 
{ee your ſtroke when you work, but when you are 
to flop ſome things, which you would have faint, 
then you ſhall hardly ſee your work, by reaſon of 
the blackneſs of the aſphalt, when the work doth ap- 
pear black alſo ; but the roſin will make the ground 
paler and tranſparent, through which you ſhall ſee 
what you do. 


Therefore, beat your aſphalt and roſin to powder, 
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* as alſo the maſtick, and mingle them well together; ters uſe, the hair of which in compaſs may be about 
then put your wax into a clean pipkin, where no- the bigneſs of a walnut or more, eſpecially for your 
* thing hath been before, except ſuch ground ; ſet it * great plates ; with that, ſweep twice or thrice acroſs 
* over a gentle fire, and let it melt, till it begins to over the plate, till it lies even; then you muſt have 
© boil, then put the aſphalt and the maſtick into it; another pencil or bruſh bigger than the firſt, but 
* mingle altogether 'till they be well melted. Then * ſmooth, made of ſquirrels tails ; with that you may 
take a porringer with ſome clean water, and pour that ſmooth gently the white, which you could not do 
Y ny ground into it, all but the dregs ; and let it * with the other bruſh, and ſo let it dry. 

* cool, fo as you may work it into a ball, or what you * Then take the deſign after which you are to work, 
* will ; then take a fine clean linea cloth double or and ſcrape on the back fide thereof ſome red chalk 
* treble folded, and put into it a piece of the ground, all over, and rub a ſoft piece of ſmall-coal or char- 
* as big as a walnut or more, and tie it up, till you coal over the red chalk, till both mingle t 3 
* 


have occaſion to uſe it. 
© Now for the copper, that muſt be well poliſhed, 
but though it be ever ſo well poliſhed, you muſt 
* (before you put the ground upon it) rub it over with 
* a coal, which muſt be prepared thus, viz. 
Either burn ſome charcoal; and when it is well 
* kindled, put it into cold water; that which ſinks is 
© the belt, that which will ſwim is nought ; and take 
* heed that there be no outſide or cruſt left on the coal, mer directions, and ſo put your print on that, by 
for that will make ſcratches ; therefore it muſt be which means your print will be kept clean. 
well ſcraped of with a knife : or burn billets of * You muſt have commonly three or four ſorts of 
© beech wood, (according to the former directions) * needles, ſome bigger, and ſome ſmaller, which muſt 
* thoſe coals will be more gentle. And when you be put into little ticks of the thickneſs of a pen, and 
: f 6 an 


then with a hard bruſh, or great pencil that is very 
ſtiff, rub it 'till all be fine and even, and fo lay the 
deſign upon your copper: and with a blunt point of a 
needle draw the out-ſtrokes ; this done, take off your 
deſign and fo go to work: but if you would preſerve 
the print, or drawing, you would copy, from being 
ſoiled on the back fide, you may rub over a piece of 
Venice paper with red chalk, according to the for- 
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eds of age when the feſt ſpecimens of his art appeared in print ; and thoſe hd ate c- 

_ noifſeurs in his works have obſerved, that he inſcribed the earlieſt of them with only 4 

cypher of four letters z which, as they explain it; was intended for the initials of Wenceſ- 397% 

laus Hollar, Pragenſis, Excudit (d). Thus we have ſeen three of his firſt.pieces marked; (d) Mr Vence 
an Ecce Homo, in @ ſwall ſquare, and a Female Penitent of the like ſize, both printed 1 © I, 

in the year 1625. Another ſmall piece of his, of the Virgin and her fon, with a Greek Hs, n dees, 

verſe out of St Luke, was publiſhed, after Albert Durer, in the ſame year; and Fortune on 

a globe, &c. from the ſame maſtef, with the like cypher, the next year : then- taking 

ſpirit from the encouragement he met with, we ſee his other copy of the Virgin and the 

infant under a tree, aſter the ſame maſter again, printed the ſame year 1626, with his 

name written at length. Thus he went on, copying heads and portraits, ſometimes from 

Rhembrandt, Henzelman, Fcœlix Biler, and other eminent hands: but his little delicate 

views of Straſburgh, Collen, Mentz, Bonn, Frankfort, and many other towns along the ; 

Rhine, Danube, Neccer, &c. (e), got him ſo much reputation, that when Thomas 0 anos 

Howard, Earl of Arundel, was ſent Embaſſador to the Emperor Ferdinand the Second in d Ni- 

in 1636, concerning the recovery of the Palatinate, that great encourager of arts, and gg. à W. H. 

collector of antiquities, curioſities, &c. was ſo highly pleaſed with the. performances of debe. & feulp. 

this ingenious artiſt, that, by little other recommendation than their own merits, he was 8 . 

ſoon received into his Lordſhip's retinue, and bore him company through all the towns 

from Collen to the Emperor's Cougt at Lentz, alſo to Vienna, &c. where it was then 

obſerved, that the taſte or fondneſs was grown ſo exceſſive in ſome perſons for fair and 

beautiſul flawers, that three hundred and forty pounds had been given once for one tulip. 

root, as was atteſted to his Lordſhip by a credible gentleman, named Sir Ferdinando Ca- : 

rey (); of whom this ſhort but remarkable memorial is elſewhere recorded, that being an {) Crown's 

officer formerly at the ſiege of Burgen op Zoom by the Marquis of Spinola, and though the remarkable | 

an huge corpulent man, was ſhot through the body at the navel, without any mortal hurt, Pantone nu. 

and the ſame ball killed his ſervant who ſtood behind him (g). In this progreſs alſo, the travels of 

| Hollar made ſeveral draughts and prints of the places through which they travelled ; .as 7% fonts, 
that view of Wurtzburg, under which is written, Hollar deliniavit, in Legatione Arunde- %c. Ambaſſador 

liana ad Imperatorem. He then made alſo a curious large drawing, with the pen and pen- Fam il. 

cil, of the city of Prague, in the ſame ſize with the print that was etched after it, in two Emperor of Ger- 

large plates; which drawing, giving great ſatisfaction to his patron then upon the ſpot, Land. NN 

is ſtill in being (5). After the Earl had finiſhed his negotiation in Germany, and been 57 

about nine months upon his embaſſy, he returned to the Engliſh Court, in the latter end „%) Se. the Fa- 

of December the year aforeſaid, as we are informed by the Hiſtorian of his journey, who miliar Letters of 
attended upon, and returned with him (i); when Hollar, alſo arriving in his train, then Har het, 

made his firſt appearance in this nation. He ſeems not to have been at that time ſo en- 1678; b. 147. 

tirely confined to his Lordſhip's ſervice, but that he had liberty to accept of ſome employ- -- 

ment from others; accordingly, we ſoon find his hand engaged by the Printſellers, &c. (5) Preferred s- 

and Peter Stent, who was one of the moſt eminent among them in thoſe times, prevailed an Col- 

upon him to make an ample view or proſpect of and from the town of Greenwich in Kent Richud Re- 
to London, which he finiſhed in two plates in 1637, the earlieſt date of his works in this ** 

kingdom. *Tis almoſt incredible to believe, that his labours ſhould have been ſo much () w. Crown's 

admired, and fo poorly rewarded ; ſince we are informed, that he was paid for thoſe very 23 0 as 

etchings, which are near a yard in length, but thirty ſhillings; when if the plates were 

as thick and weighty as he ſometimes choſe them to work on, the very copper would 

amount to that ſum; and we are aſſured by a good judge of the art and pains beſtowed | 

upon them, that they were fairly worth five times the money he received for them (k). 32 | 

In the next year appeared alſo his elegant proſpect about Richmond. In both thoſe 2 betee, — 

years, and the next year following, he finiſhed ſeveral curious plates from the fine paintings, 

&c. in the Arundelian Collection, and ſome of them not improbably of that number 


which 


1 
« CVS 


- 


on the other end, a pencil to ſweep off the ground that way, not point way; with the help of that, mike 

* will riſe up where you have wrought it away. To * your wax flick to the copper, ſtill ſlopping it as you 

* make the blunteſt needles, you — rub them on the go along round about it. If the work be fine, take 

bs beep of a r the fineſt needles, you muſt whet aqua - fortis of three n ounce, and gory 

« tly on a fine whetſtone, till they have a * with at leaſt too parts of wine vinegar ; but if the TE 

6 Fall poiat ; but let it not be too ſharp, but blunted * work be coarſe, requiring much deepneſs, then (5) Mint Dues 

© on a table book leaf, or ſome ſuch thing. And always * muſt take of the aqua-fortis alone; and from ſuch Rl of Draw- 

« when you leave your work, be ſure not to let your places as you would have faint, you muſt pour the ing, Limning, 

© plate ſtand open, but wrap it up in a paper: for the * aqua-fortis off the plate, and put on in it's room only Waſhing, or Co- 

air in time will co the ground, and take out the fair water, ſo let the plate ſtand till it be dry; whic — of _ 

* moiſture from it, which will be prejudicial in etch- done, melt ſome candle-greaſe with a little of yout | paige Anat | 

0 ing, and ſubje& to danger, eſpecially in winter-time, * ground, and ſtop ſuch places, with a pencil dipped ing; with the 

* when you commonly muſt keep a good fire while you in that mixture, as you would have faint ; then pour Names and Mix- 

* work, otherwiſe your ground will leap away. on your aqua-fortis again, as before, ſo often as oc- - of Colours 
When you are going to etch, take ſome green wax, caſion ſhall require. Then uy og. pages an 82 

* melt it in a little pipkin, and with a pencil, cover * fire till the ground melts, and wipe it off with a rag 3 with direftions 

* all the four edges of the copper ; then take more of then rub the plate with a little piece of a beaver-hat how to paine 

© the wax, and frame it into long flat ſlices in the ſhape * dipped in oil; and ſo your plate is done (1).” Then piftures upon 

of a ruler, but nothing ſo broad ; lay them alſo along alſo follows, in this printed book, a Receipt to make — WH 

* the Edges which you had ſwept with your pencil; hard varniſh, for etching in aqua-fortitz but as it is Hills for john 

then you muſt have a little piece of pencil-ſtick, or not expreſaly appropriated to Hollar, we chuſe rather Garret, 

* ſome ſuch thing, made ſharp underncath the broad to refer to it there, chan recite it in this place. 1685, p. 20. 
V OL. Iv. No. 220. 29 N III Making = 


(4). Hiftoire de 

I Entree de la 
Reyne Mere du 
Roy Tres: Chre» 
fiien, dons la 
Grande Bre- 
taigne: Enrichie 
de Flanches. Par 
le Sic ur de la 
Serre, Hiſtorio- 
graphe de France, 
fol. a Londre, 
1639. 


(m) Prince 
Charles his 
Drawing-Book ; 
in the Harlcian 
Library, 


(=) Entitled, Or- 
natus Moliebris 
Anglican. &c. 


(e) Inſcript. un- 


der his own par- 


trait, etched by 
bimſelf, in the 
Collection enti- 
tled, Image de 
divers Horn mes 
D'eſprit fub;.me, 
qui par leur Art 
& Science debu- 
royent vivre eter- 
nellement, &c. 
par J. Meyſſens, 
fol. 4 Anvers, 
1649. 


(p) In the Life 
of W. Hollar, as 
before, p. 125. 


(9) See a View 
of the Life and 
Actions of Tho- 
mas Earl of A- 
rundel, in Sir 
Edward Wa ker's 
Hiftorical Diſ- 
courſes, folio, 
1705. p. 220. 


(r) Entitled, 
Theatrum Muli- 
erum: five, Va- 
rietas atque Dif- 
ſerentia Habi- 
tuum Fœminei 
Se xus di ver ſorum 
Europæ Natio- 
num hodierno 
Tempore, vulgo 
in uſu, pars 
prima, Lond. 
1642. The o- 
ther, whether 
partly the fame, 


oral various, 18 


entitled. Aula 
Veneris : fave, 
Varietas Fœmini 
gexus diverſarum 


| Europz Natio- 


num different. 
Habituum, ut 
ſunt apud illas 
nunc uſitati, 
Lond. 1644. 


i] See the Life 
of Hollzr, &c, 


P. 134» 


| * - 


which were 


Albrough in Surry. 


H O L L A Rt: 
preſented to his Lord in his late embaſſy. In'the midſt of his working upon 
theſe pieces, arrived in London Mary de Medicis the Queen-Mother of France, to viſit 

her daughter Henrietta Maria Queen of England; and ſhe alſo had an Hiſtorian, who 


recorded the particulars of her journey and entry into this kingdom. His work, written 
in French, was printed in this city, and adorned with ſcveral portraits of the Royal Fa- 


mily, etched for the ſame, by the hand of Hollar (). The lame year that he finiſhed 
theſe portraits, was publiſhed, his effigies of his patron the Earl of Arundel on horſcback, 
as afterwards he etched another of him in armour, and ſeveral views of his country-ſeat at 
In 1640, he ſeems to have been introduced into the ſervice of the 
Royal Family, to give the Prince of Wales fome taſte and inſtruction in the art of de- 
ſigning; as may appear in a book, containing fome draughts for that purpoſe, adorned 
with ſilver claſps, and mounted with the Prince's arms or badge engraved thereon, and 
ſome of Hollar's writing in it (). This year appeared lis beautitul ſet of figures in 
twenty-eight plates, containing the ſeveral habits of Engliſh women of all ranks or de- 
grees (n): they are repreſented at full length, do ſignally teſtify the charming tenderneſs 
of his needle, and have rendered him very famous among the lovers of ſculpture. It is 


intimated, and not improbably by himſelf, that either before the irruption of the civil 


wars, Or at leaſt before he was driven by them abroad, that he was in the ſervice of the 
Duke of York (o). 


and ſevtral after Vandyck's moſt capital portraits; and though he could not always imi- 
tate his graceful and maſterly manner, eſpecially in his larger or half ſheet plates; yet, as 


other eminent artiſts have more failed in their imitation of this great maſter ; as even ſome 


of his belt pieces have been highly copied by Hollar, and by him only, the collectors of 
Vandyck's works in print are always glad of admitting Hollar's among them: and, To 
do juſtice to his memory (ſays Mr Vertue upon this head) ſome of his portraits may be 
* obſcrved to be truly well done, fo far did he arrive to excel, from the ſmalleſt begin- 
ning, in the moſt difficult branch of that profeſſion ; which is, to expreſs life and like- 
* nels; on which depends great application and ſtudy (p). 
broke out, and his patron, the Earl of Arundel, leaving the kingdom about the latter en 

of this year, in his attendance upon the Queen and Princeſs Mary, who was to be eſpouſed 
to William the young Prince of Orange, his Lordſhip embarked at Dover for Holland; 


and there taking leave of his native country, which he never ſaw after (), Hollar was left 


to ſhift for himſelf. And now he went on with cloſer application, if poſſible, than ever; 
for indeed his whole life was a rare and moſt exemplary pattern, or rather prodigy, of in- 
duſtry. Now appeared 1n print many other parts of his works, after Holbein, Vandyck, 
&c. eſpecially the portraits of ſeveral perſons of quality of both ſexes, Miniſters of State, 
Commanders in the Army, learned and eminent authors, both in large and ſmall prints ; 
more eſpecially another ſet or two of female habits in divers nations of Europe (r). Theſe 
figures are leſs than thoſe beforementioned of the Engliſh habits, and etched in threeſcore 
plates or more; beſides many other habits afterwards of other kinds, not only of women 
but men, in the moſt eminent and conſiderable ſtations of life. In the year 1644, he pub- 
liſhed, beſides ſeveral others beforementioned, two prints, faid to be of his wife; by 
whom he had a fon, whom he trained in his own art; and he proved a very promifing 
genius, as may be ſeen in ſeveral of the pieces, partly graved by Mr Francis Place, who 
acquainted the worthy author of his father's life before quoted with this particular, as he 
has courteouily informed us; and alſo that the ſaid ſon, to the great grief of his parents, 
died at the age of about ſeventeen (6). Whether he grew obnoxious, and was moleſted as 
an adherent to his patron aforeſaid, or as a malignant, for the honour he did to ſo many 
of the royal party, by his portraits of them, is not expreſsly ſaid ; but it ſeems, that he 
was driven to take ſhelter under the protection of one or more of them, *cill they were 
defeated, and he taken priſoner of war with them upon the ſurrendry of their garriſon at 
Baſing-houſe in Hampſhire, which was on the 14th of October, 1645 (7): but Hollar 
making his eicape, or otherwiſe obtaining his liberty, went over after the Earl of Arun- 
del, who then, or rather lately, reſided at Antwerp [B] with his family, and had tranſ- 
ported thither his moſt valuable collection of pictures (4), &c. There Hollar alſo pub- 
liſhed ſeveral prints from the works of the greateſt maſters in that collection and others; 
but that climate not agreeing with the Earl's ſtate of health, he had been adviſed to go to 
Italy, where he died at Venice in 1646, Hollar remained ſeveral years after chiefly at 
Antwerp, working, partly out of that collection, partly out of others, for Printſellers, 
Bookſcllers, and publiſhers of his works ; but ſeems to have cultivated no intereſt among 
men of fortune and curioſity in the art, to diſpoſe of them by ſubſcription, or otherwiſe 
moſt to his advantage. In 1647 and 1648, he etched eight or ten of the Painters heads 


with 


Arundel out of England into Flanders, his houſes 
here and eſtates being plundered or deſtroyed, poor 
Hollar being left bebind, tried in ſome way the for- 
tune of war, by entering under the command of the 
noble Marquis of Wincheſter, and Colonel Robert 
Peake “, at Baſing-houſe in Hampſhire ; there he 
was made priſoner of war ; but made his eſcape from 
* hence, and went over to Antwerp to his patron the 
Earl of Arundel (2).' 

[C] Hereunto 


II] Making his eſcape, Efc. he went over to Ant- 
ewerp.] A fuller account of this circumſtance is deli- 
vered to us in theſe words, from the information of a 
late noted Antiquary, who was acquainted with Hollar. 
* As his good fortune depended mnch upon his noble 
« patron, ſo the misfortune of the King's friends the 
* Loyaliſts, in thoſe civil wars, or grand rebellion, 
* tofſed Hollar about with the loyal party; and when 
diſtraction ran ſo high, that it drove the Earl of 


But now the civil wars _ 


In 1641 were publiſhed his prints of King Charles and his Queen, 


(e) Sir George 


Wharton's Geſta 


Britannorum, 


Kc. $vo, 1662. 
p. 22. 


(«) The Life of 
Hollar, p. 146. 


Who had been 
a Painter, and 
dealt with, for 
pictures by ſome 
of the Rcyal Fa- 
mily. 


(2) Mr Vertne's 
Life of Hollar, 

c. as bcfore, 2 
126, 2 
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with his on, in Myſſen's book of portraits before veferred to ꝶ befidet varus Mer cu- 
rious pieces then likewiſe, as the picture of King Charles I. ſoon after Wis death, with 
ſevetal of the Royaliſts; and alſo, in the three following years, many portraits and land- 
ſkips, after Breughil, Elfheimer, and Teniers, with the triumphs of death, beſides divers 
others of the molt delicate and admired part of his works, from the moſt celebrated paint- 
ings (): he etched alſo King Charles II. ſtanding, with emblems, and afterwards pub 
liſhed a print of James Duke of York, his young maſtey, eat. 18, anno 165 1 from a 
picture drawn of him, when he was in Flanders, by Teniers. He vas more punctual in 


bes dates than maſt other engravers, which has given very obliging lights und directions, 


both to the more regular narrative of his own perfonal hiſtory and perf6rmances, and thoſe 


of many others. But at laſt, either not meeting with encouragement enough to engage 


his reſiding longer abroad, or by the intelligence of ſeveral magnificent and coſtiy werks, 


propuſcd or preparing in England, wherein his ornamental hand might be employed 


more unrivalled, and more to his benefit, he was invited to return hither in the year 1632. 
After which time, ſome foreign writers ſeem to have known no more of him; though it 
well known to us, that he ſince then performed many of the moſt conſiderable or inſtruc- 
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(0) Id. p. 128. 


tive and elaborate of his publications, ſome of which he wrought while he lived with Mr 


William Faithorne, another famous engraver, of our own country, near Temple-bar, in 


1654 (x). But though he was an artiſt of genius and aſſiduity ſuperior to moſt others, 


yet had he the fate, harder than many others of them, to work here as he had done 


(x) Ibid. p. 111 


abroad, ſtill in continual ſubordination, and more to the profit of others than his own ; 


his grinding publiſhers only (y), reaping plenty from his moſt laborious and fruitful hand. 
The liberality of his lahour has been reported by a deſcendant of one of thoſe 


to have fo grown upon him, notwithſtanding his penurious pay, that he contracted a vo- 


luntary afteCtion to his extraordinary toil, even to the ſetting almoſt two thirds of his 
whole time at it, and would not be diverted or diſengaged *cill his hour-glaſs had run to 


the laſt moment propoſed. Thus he went on for many years in full bufineſs, ever making 


art a rival to nature, or abſent perſons, places, and things, preſent; reſtoring to our me- 


mory, objects long forgotten, and producing thoſe far diſtant from our ſight before our 
eyes; ſcarcely ſo much imitating as multiplying originals; reviving the dead, and making 
the living, if we may not ſay more populous, more popular we may well ſay : and this, 
in relation to mankind, the chief and nobleſt of thoſe objects, not under the reſtraint of 
his talents to any partial repreſentations ; for art and ingenuity, learning and knowledge, 
valour and virtue, with him were of no party; and nothing, at his powerful ſummons to 
appearance, could make reſiſtance, Thus went he on, I fay, though with profit or re- 
ward much inferior to his reputation or deſerts, *till the reſtoration of Monarchy brought 
home many of his friends, and him into freſh views of employment. We hear of no ex- 
ception taken to any part of the pains he beſtowed, during the interregnum, upon any of 


the heads of the predominant party; the rather, perhaps, as he was under the influence 
and employment of others; beſides, ſuch a public diſplay as might then be taken to their 


honour, might now appear to their expoſure; as the liſt of thoſe who were concerned in 
the King's tryal and death, is always revived by the Royaliſts to ſtigmatize their memory 
with infamy. Ir was but two years after that memorable epocha, that the learned and 
ingenious Mr Evelyn publiſhed his curious and intelligent Hiſtory of Engraving before- 


cited; in which he has left upon record ſuch an encomium of Hollar, as were it not 


hereunto annexed [C], might be accounted an unpardonable deficiency. Some of _ firſt 
E468 hings 


publiſhers I. 


[C] Hereunto annexed.) The encomium that au- * there has been more curiofity about chimera's, and 


thor has given of thi: Engraver is as follows, Wen- 
© ceſlaus Hollar, a gentleman of Bohemia, comes in 
© the next place ; not that he is not before moſt of the 
© reſt for his choice and great induſtry, for we rank 
< them very promiſcuouſly, both as to time and prehe- 
© minence, but to bring up the rear of the Germans 
* with a deſerving perſon, whoſe indefatigable works 
* in aqua-fortis do infinitely recommend themſelves, by 
© the excellent choice which he hath made of the rare 
things furniſhed out of the Arundelian collection; 
* and from moſt of the beſt hands and deſigns ; for 


i ſuch were thoſe of Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Parmen- 


„ fis, Titian, Julio Romano, A. Mantegnio, Corregio, 
* Perino del Vago, Raph. d'Urbino, Seb. del Piombo, 
* Palma, Alb. ö Hans Holbein, Vandyck, Ru- 
bens, Breugel, Baſſan, Elſheimer, Brower, Artois, 
and divers other maſlers of prime note, whoſe draw- 
* ings and paintings he hath faithfully copied; be- 
« fides ſeveral books of landſkips, towns, ſolemnities, 
© hiſtories, heads, beaſts, fowls, inſe&s, veſſels, and 
* other ſignal pieces; not omitting what he hath etched 
after De Cleyn, Streater, and Dankers, for Sir Ro- 
bert Stapleton's Juvenal, Mr (Tho.) Roſs's Silius, 
the Polyglotta Biblia, the Monaſticon, firſt and ſecond 
part, Mr Dugdale's Paul's and Survey of Warwick- 
* ſhire, with other innumerable frontiſpieces and things 


by him publiſhed, and done after the life; and to 


© be, eo nomine, more valued and eſteemed, than where 


things which are not in nature: ſo that of Mr Hol- 
* lar's works we may juſtly pronounce, there is not 4 
more uſeful and inſtructive collection to be made (3). 
In a further part of his work, the ſame author recom- 
mends, for the improvement of our engravers in this 
inſtruQtive and delightful art, the copying and publiſh- 
ing the beſt pieces in the collections of our nobility and 
gentry, as what would bring them into a good manner 
of deſigning, and render our nation famous abroad : 


+ Eſpecially (adds he) if, joined to this, ſuch as exceed 


in the talent, would entertain us with more landſkips 
and views of the environs, approaches, and proſpeas, 

of our nobly ſituated metropolis, Greenwich, Wind- 
ſor, and other parts upon the 
which Mr Hollar has ſo worthily merited, and ether 
countries abound with, to the immenſe refreſhment 
of the curious, and honour of the induſtrious artiſt : 
and ſuch, we further wiſh, might now and then be 
encouraged to travel into the Levantine parts, the 
6 Indies, Rat and Weſt; from whoſe hands we might 
hope to receive innumerable and true deſigns, draus 
after the life, of thoſe ſurpriſing — memora- 
© ble places, cities, iſles, trees, plants, flowers, and 
* animals, &c. which are now ſo lamely and fo.w 
* edly preſented and obtruded upon us by the ignorant, 
and for want of abilities to reform them (4). To 
this judgment of Mr Evelyn's, of Hollar's merits, 
there is little need to add that of another author, who 
pronounces 


y Thames, in 


N Peter Stent 
ohn Overton, 


(3) Mr Evelyn's 
H:ſtory of Ea- 
graving in Cop- 

„ c. as & 
bove, Po 21, 82. 


: 


(4) Idern, . 


100, 101. 
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) Life of Hob 


s) Bcing in the 


(5) Life of Hol- 


'® Gee th in” 
the Indicution, 
Laws, and Cere- 
monies, of the 
moſt noble Order 
o! the Garter, 


ww indfor- Hera!d, 


ts) The Excel- 
lencies of the Pen 
and — %o. 


˖6) Cabinet des 
D Architeture, 
-Freamwre, up- 


veure, &c. Par 
Florent Le Ci m- 


Windſor, the- gate of Sc. John 


1 0 L L A 
things Mopetbt med after ghe Reſtorazion were; a 
in Sulomon's-tample ; maps of 19 Middleſex, &c. views of St George's chapel at 

of Jeruſalem near Londog, and many animals, 4 


. i. 4 . * 


'Y | 
map of Jeruſalem, thè Jewiſh ſacrifice 


its, 


flowers, inſects, &c, after Francis Barlow and others; befades many heads of nobles, bi- 


ſhops, judges, 


© &c. ſeveral proſpects about London, eſpecially this metropolis itſelf, as 


well bEtare. the general conflagration, as after it's-ruin and rebuilding; though when thoſe 
deplo:able-,interroptions and diſcquragements of all arts broke out, in the fatal Plague, 
anno 1665, and the Firg of London in the following year, theſe public calamities muſt 
have very much ſtagnared all arts of this kind, and are thought to have reduced him to 


ſuch diſficulties as he could never afterwards clearly overcome (z). 


Vet a number of his 


wints do appear, beyond all expectation, in theſe times, and even 'till he was ſent over to 


jer In 


Africa, in the quality of his Majeſty's Dcſigner, to take the various proſpects 


there of the town, garriſon, fortifications, and the circumjacent views of the country. 
We are told that he accompanied the Lord Henry Howard, who was the Governor; and 
many of his drawings upon the ſpot, dated 1669, ſtill preſerved by a very worthy poſſeſ- 
ſor (a), were, within three or four years after, made public in ſeveral prints; upon ſome 


whereof Hollar ſtyles himſelf Scenographus Regis. 


| rity, as we are informed, of a 
home, Hullar narrowly eſcape 


It is further recorded, upon the autho-' 


rſon who was acquainted with him, that, in their return 
being killed, or taken priſoner by a Turkiſh rover the 
© fame year, in a fight that happened between the ſhip named the Mary Roſe, in which he 


was, and ſeven Algerine men of war; yet after all his travels and labours, all his preſer- 

ment, performances, and time ſpent in this ſervice, with the hazard of his life in a ſtorm, 
and by the enemy, he got no other recompence than barely one hundred pounds (5). 
Hollar engraved alſo a print of this engagement, and it was publiſhed the next year, with 
à narrative thereof, printed at the letter-preſs under jt; which, for the better underſtan- 
ding of the danger he was in, is more ſuccinctly related in the note below [D]. After his 
return into England, he was variouſly employed in finiſhing his views of Tangier for pub- 
lication, and taking ſeveral draughts at and about Windſor in 1671, with many repreſen- 
tations in honour of the Knights of the Garter “. About the year 1672 he travelled north- 
ward, and drew ſeveral views of Lincoln, Southwell, Newark, and York-Mirfter. In 


1673, a continuation of many ruins he had before 


publiſhed from Sebaſtian Vranck; and, 


except ſome other views, as thoſe about Plymouth, &c. moſt of the remainder of his time 
was engaged in etching of towns, caſtles, churches, and their feneſtral figures, arms, &c. 
beſides tombs, monumental effigies, with their inſcriptions, and alſo many beautiful proſ- 
pects, to embelliſh ſome hiſtorical and topographical works now publiſhing, as he had 
before done for others, in ſuch numbers, as would make the whole endleſs to enumerate 
[E]. He appears not to have had much aſſiſtance in his operations, not only from the 


pronounces him the preateſt artiſt of his time in aqua- 
fortis (5) ; but ſhall conclude upon this head, with the 
ſubſtance, or abſtract of a character given him by a 
French author, who was himſelf both a Painter and 
Engraver ; where he ſays, C' un de ceux, de qui, 
nous vorons le plus de pieces, &c. * This is one of thoſe 
* artiſts, of whoſe prints we behold the greateſt num- 
* ber, as well invented as graved, upon all forts of 
* ſubjefts ; and after the molt excellent maſters. He 
has given us many enchanting proſpects, ſeveral of 
them after P. and J. Breughel, J. Wildens, and A. 
Eſheimer; and has even reformed the taſle or ſty le 
of graving, in thoſe which he has made after J. Van. 
Artois, being much after the manner of Morin. The 
public is indebted to him for every beautiful ſcrap 
that he has etched, as well at Antwerp as in England, 
after the originals preſerved in the Earl of Arundel's 
* houſe, as well in hiſtorical pieces as portraitures, 
* fiom the year 1632 to 1650, &c. (6) The former 
of which dates may be rectified from what has been 
before obſerved. 

[o] More fuccin&ly related in the note below.) This 
encounter is entitled, A true Relation of Captain 
Kempthorn's Engagement in the Mary Roſe with ſeven 
Ager ine Men of War ; and the ſubſtance of it is briefly 
as follows. * In the beginning of December, 1669, 
the Lord-Ambaſſador, Henry Howard, having obtain- 
ed letters of ſecurity from Taffaletta Emperor of Bar- 
bary, reſolved to purſue his journey to his court, and 
ordered his baggage, with moſt of his retinue, to be 
embarked in the -Roſe, which had tranſported 
him from England; purpoſing himſelf, and ſome fifteen 
of his attendants, to- go by land, and the ſhip by ſea, 


Sa «> a 2» -> «a a 


@ Sallee ; ſo the ſhip ſet ſail along the ſhore of Barba- 
ry on Wednefay the 8th of that month; and beyond 
Arzil it took an Engliſh veſſe} that had been taken by 
an 


jer man of war; but it fo retarded their voyage, 
that they arrived not at Sallee till Saturday noon. 
There they were accofted by a brigantine, with Engliſh 
colours, belonging to Tangier ; by which they were 


_ uniformity, 


admoniſhed not to land, but rather receive aboard all 
the Engliſh who were aſhore, with their effects, the 
ſtate ol affairs at Tangier, fince their departure, being 
much altered. They tarried there 'till Monday ; and 
then, not getting any body on board, were ftorm- 
beaten far at ſea. On the 18th they diſcoved ſeven 
Turkiſh men of war, off from La Rotta, on the Spa- 
niſh coaſt, and there enſued an hot engagement between 
them; the ſaid Engliſh Captain having, beſides his 
own ordinary ſhip's crew, above ſeventy land- ſoldiers 
of Tangier, and about forty of the Ambaſſador's reti- 
nue, in all above 250 men. But after the Engliſh 
Captain had received five broadſides, beſides their 
ſmall ſhot, and returned them as briſkly as he could, 
the Turkiſh Admiral, juſt as he was about to board derne wich 
him, receiving a ſhot between wind and water, and. maps, &c. by 
another, which tore his main-ſail from end to end, was ſohn Ogilby, 
ſo diſabled, that with his fleet be was forced. to ſheer Ea; Maſter of his 
off, though the Engliſh ſhip had eleven men killed in 124 
her, ſeventeen wounded, and was herſelf very much 1670. p. 219. 
ſhattered. The next day in the evening they arrived 
in the bay of Cadiz, being the zoth of December, 
St. Vet. 1669 (7). | 

[E] Would make the whole endleſi to enumerate.) 
Indeed, from ſuch an univerſal genius or taſte to all 25 
objeAs, ſuch continual application, and ſuch an expe - nenen ee 
ditious hand as he had, tis queſtionable, if he were qu'il a Vu de plus 
alive, whether he could himſelf enumerate the produc- remarkable en fa 
tions of it. If Michael de Marolles, the Abbot of Vie, &e. = 
var ney who in three years time collected fourſcore oor Bo ay 

ouland copper prints, by the year 1644, as a credi- : 
ble author Mes ahead A. a he did (3), from the 2. = 
Abbot's Memoirs of his own Life (9), had then among. pes & de Figures 
them the nine hundred fifty-nine of Hollar's etching, n Till: mm 
as it is aſſerted he ſome time had, in the Catalogue Vene, d, I= 
that was afterwards publiſhed of his Collection (10), Cabinet des Sin- 
we may well compute, not only from the labours that gularites D. Ar- 
Hollar publiſhed after that great treaſure was amaſſed, chet. Print. 
but from the vaſt diverſity of his works ftill in being, p- © Gr. 


that he muſt have publiſhed much above thrice — — 2 9 


(7) Engliſh At- 
las, Tom. 1. 
containing Afri» 
ca, &c. collect ed. 
tranſlated, and 


8) Evelyn's | 
Sculptura, p. 135. 


(9) Memoires Bt | 


> number: 
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uniformity, but ſuperior labour; the fulneſs and cloſeneſs, the neatneſs and delicacy, in 
the generality of his workmanſhip ; though he had ſeveral diſtant, or ſlight and looſe co- 


number: or if we were only to compute of them from 


the many large volumes, of which the | rears collec- 
tion extant conſiſts, and the catalogue of particulars in 
theſe volumes now before us, which, though very con- 


ciſe, makes the greateſt part of a moderate volume in 


uarto. 
— be expected, becauſe it would appear dry without 
a commentary, and with one would fill a volume: 
thereſore, neither entirely to diſappoint the curious, 
nor burden thoſe readers who have but little curioſity 
in the art, we ſhall here mention ſuch parts of his 
works in ſuch manner as may give a reaſonable idea of 


the whole, and refer to our ſaid author's catalogue of 


them ſor the reſt. This catalogue is divided into four- 
teen claſſes, as follow. I. Religious ſubjects. II. Hi- 
ſtories, fables, and emblems. III. Maps, plans, views, 
and proſpects. IV. Ships and ſea- proſpects. V. Le- 
onard da Vinci's, and other Italian maſters. VI. Dutch 
deſigns and landſkips. VII. Various habits of nations 
and religions. VIII. Portraits, Engliſh and foreign. 
IX. Churches, monuments, cenotaphs, and coats of 
arms. X. Inſects, flowers, and ſhells. XI. Animals, 
hunting, fiſhing, and boys. XII. Coins, medals, ſeals, 


vaſes, and cups. XIII. Seaſons, muffs, fans, and 


ſwords. XIV. Frontiſpieces and titles of books. 
The whole concludes with a repertory or recapitulation 
of the whole, and another chapter of addenda. Out 
of all theſe, we ſhall here give an extract, only under 
three diviſions. Firſt, The heads and portraits of ſuch 


'perſons 4s have been moſt eminent. Secondly, A Miſ- 


cellany, the moſt comprehenſive that we can, out of 
all the reſt ; therefore not ſo much of ſingle prints, as 
thoſe which were publiſhed in, or intended for, ſets. 
And laſtly, ſuch of ous larger printed books, as 
have been adorned with his ſculptures: I. Beſides 
his prints of the Royal Family, ſame of which are 
already mentioned, we have alſo ſeveral of their 
predeceſſors; and among them, one of the moſt 


curious pieces of Engliſh Antiquity, is, the portrait re- 


preſenting King Richard II. in his youth, at his devo- 
tion. Tis in two tables or half-ſheet prints; the one 
repreſents him kneeling before his three Patron Saints, 
St John the Baptift, King Edmund, and Edward the 
Confeſſor ; having a crown on his head, and robes, 


adorned with harts and broom- cods, in alluſion to his 


mother's. arms, and his own name of Plantageniſa; 
thus he is praying to the Virgin Mary with the Infant 


in her arms: On the other table, ſurrounded with 
_ Chriſtian virtues, in the ſhape of angels, with collars 


of broom cods about their necks, and white harts pen- 
dant at their boſoms ; one holds up a banner of the 
croſs before them; the ground is ſtrewed with lilies and 


roſes, and verſes at the bottom, compoſed by Henry 
Peacham, explaining the whole picture. It is expreſ- 


ſed at top to be etched from an original painting in 


colours; was then dedicated to King Charles I. in 


(11) Deſcription 
of Hollar's 
Works; p. 4- 
See alſo, in the 
Regifter of the 
Order of the Gar- 
ter, Ts An- 
ſis, E 5 Kc. 
ſome further Re- 
marks upon theſe 
two obſervable 


om. I. f. 112, 
113, &c, 


1639, and the ſaid original tables or pictures, about 
eighteen inches high, are now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Earl of Pembroke (11). Among the heads he etched 
out of the Arundelian collection, after Hans Holbein, 
are thoſe of King Henry VIII. in 1647. Mary Queen 
of France, and Princeſs Mary, the ſame year ; Queen 
Jane the next year; and Queen Anne Bolen the year 
after. The Lord Denny, Sir Henry Guldeford, and 
his lady. Dr Chambers, ætat. 88. Mr Morett, the 
King's Jeweller, and Hans Van Zurich, Goldſmith, 
both etched in 1647. Anne of Cleve, in 1648. Hen- 
ry Howard Earl of Surrey: Hans Holbein himſelf, 
from a painting by himſelf, in a circle (ztat. 45. anno 
1543). Albert Durer, ſenior and junior. Pietro Are- 
tino, from Titian, a fine, bold, and lively head, in 
1649 : another of him in profile, 1649. La Bella 
Laura, after Palma, 1650. Raphael D'Urbin, 1651. 
Martin Luther (nat. 1483, ob. 1546). Sir Thomas 
Chaloner (ætat. 28, 1548), &. Alſo theſe, among 
many others, after Vandyck, befides his patron the 


Earl of Arundel, in ſome pieces partly beforementioned, 


and the Lady Alathea his Counteſs ; the Earl of Straf- 
ford and Archbiſhop Laud in 1640. Alſo, Algernoon 
Earl of Northumberland, Sir Peter-Paul Rubens; 
Vandyck himſelf, after a draught of his own, 1644. 
And Margaret Lemon, faid to be his miſtreſs, with 
an encomium ia French verſes at bottom. Alſo Mark 
Gerard the Painter, in the year laſt mentioned. Inigo 
Jones the Architect, Jerom Lord Weſton, Earl of 
VOL. IV. No. 220, | | 


To repeat ſuch a catalogue in this place can- 


pyiſts 
Portland, in 1643. Charles Lodowick, Count Pala- 
tine 1646 : and ſeveral ladies. Franciſcus Junius, ztat. 
49. About forty heads of the Nobility, and Members 
of Parliament, in ſmall ovals ; ſome Royaliſts, others 
Republicans: Prince Rupert, William Earl of New- 
caſtle, Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury : Robert 
Devereux Earl of Eſſex, Robert Earl of Warwick, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, 1648. Alſo Alexander Henderſon; 
with Engliſh verſes at bottom; Dr Baſtwick, William 
Prynne, Hen. Burton, Dr Leighton, and John Lil- 
burne, with inſcriptions under them, exprefling their 
ſevere ſufferings by ſentence of the Star-Chamber court; 
for exclaiming againſt the Popiſh clergy : the Judges, 
Crook, Barkley, Hutton, Clench, Heath, and Crew : 
Archbiſhop Spotſwood, Arthur Lake Biſhop of Bath, 
1640. Lancelot Andrews Biſhop of Winton, 1647. 
John Overal Biſhop of Norwich, 1657. Robert San- 
derſon Biſhop of Lincoln, 1668. A head of the Lord 
Bacon with the Great Seal, his monumental effigies at 
St Alban's, 16580. Mr Ovghtred, ætat. 73. Tho. 
Hobbes the Philoſopher of Malmeſbury, W. Dugdale 
the Antiquary, 1656. John Tradeſcant, father and 
ſon, the two Virtuoſi of Lambeth, the ſame year. 
James Harrington, 1658 ; Elias Allen the Mathemaii- 
cian, 1666: alſo, to paſs over many others, ſome re- 
markable perſons ; as the twin-birth ſeen at Colen, the 
year before Hollar came into England, being the man 
who had his brother growing out of his fide; alſo 
Francis Battalia the Italian youth, with a diſh of ſtones 
in one hand; which he fed upon or ſwallowed (12); 
and Blaiſe de Manfre, with water ſpouting out at his 
ear, &. Under the II. diviſion, beſides the ſets of 
habits, domeſtic and foreign, already mentioned, we 
have many little ſets more of ſmall dreſſes, of men as 
well as women, in circles, ovals, and ſquares, to the 
number of near two hundred. Among the religious 
ſubjects, fix days of the Creation, in two ſets; his 
{mall ſcripture flories, beginning at Adam and Eve, 
thirty-fix of themz cuts for the Common-Prayer, 
eighteen; others after Stella and Palma, in number 
eight; twelve others of the New-Teſtament ; and a 
ſmaller ſize, in twenty-four cuts, as ſome foreigners 
reckon (13) now very ſcarce, repreſenting Chriſt's Paſ- 
fion, after Holbein ; wherein the Pope, with his Bi- 
ſhops, Monks, and Friars, are expoſed as the perſe- 
cutors of Chriſt, with four Engliſh verſes at the bottom 
of each: but it is modeſtly intimated, in a reflection 
upon this work, that the Ecclefiaſtics were not his 
executioners, by a French author before quoted (14). 
Though ſome have doubted whether theſe pieces were 
deſigned by Holbein, becauſe his name is inſcribed but 
on one of them, or whether etched by Hollar, becauſe 
his name appears not at all, nor the time when done ; 
yet there might be good reaſon for ſuch reſervation ; 
and thoſe who are well acquainted with his works, 
have made no doubt to admit them of the number, as 
thinking themſelves doubly guided againſt miſtaking 
another artiſt's for his, becauſe his hand is as well 


known by his writing as his etching. A more noted 


(12) See the Bris 
QuLibrarian, 
8vo. 1738. p. 
368. from De 
Jobn Bulwer's 
Antropo- Meta- 
morphoſis, or 
Artificial Change; 
ling, 4to. 1653. 
ſcene 18. 


(13) Cabinet des 
Singularites | 
D' Archit. Peint. 
Kc. Tom. III. 
p. 358. 


(14) Idem Ibid. 
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collection is that which is called Holbein s Death's 


Dance, through the various 
life, in thirty ſmall ſquare prints: Abr. Diepenbeck inv. 
with ornamental borders; another ſet without borders, 
and four Latin verſes at bottom. The holy reliques at 
Aix la Chapelle, on a ſheet in twenty-nine compart- 
ments, &. Among his hiſtories, &c. the print of 
Seleucus, beholding his rigid law againſt Adultery exe- 
cuted upon his own ſon, after Julio Romano, wi 

verſes under it by Henry Peacham, is reckoned an ex- 


tes or conditions of 


cellent piece. The views of the diſpoſition of King. 


Charles's army at the Leaguer in the North, on his 
march to Scotland, in 1639, in ſeveral ſheets. The 
form of Archbiſhop Laud's tryal, and the Earl of 
Strafford's, with the manner of his execution, in three 
ſheets.” The funeral ſolemnities of M. Jean Baptiſte 
de Taſſu, in 1645. The fire-works near Stockholm, 
at the inveſtiture of Charles King of Sweden, with the 
Order of the Garter. Many fables and emblems, in 
the ſmaller ſize, after A. Elſheimer, Corn. Schut, &c. 
and about twelve of the emblems, deviſed from ſever 


% 


(6) vide ths 


blemata Hofatia- 


ſentences in Horace, by Otho Venius (15). ' His five na Imaginibus in 
ſets of the ſeaſons, in half lengths, full lengths, && = — incifis notiſ- 


twenty plates. A ſet or two of the ſeaſons. A ſe 


illuſtrata; 


Studio Othanis 


the months; ſets of the alphabet, ſome with emblems, Væni, 410. 


&. Among his proſpects, c. there are between fif- 
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pyiſts after him. Some were indeed his ſcholars or diſciples ; but their hands are very di- 
ſtinguiſhable in thoſe few plates wherein their labours were united, or thoſe pieces which 
they publiſhed in imitation of his; as may be ſeen in the works of Dudley, F. Carter, D, 
King, and R. Gaywood ; which laſt, in ſome ſamples, approached the neareſt of them to 
his maſter, and had moſt right, after his death, to inſcribe himſelf his Quondam Diſciple. 


F. Place and P. Tempeſt received alſo inſtructions under him, and might lend him a hand 
in ſome of his pieces that were moſt in haſte, eſpecially now in his declining age. But 


though few artiſts were able to imitate his works, many lovers of the art, both abroad 
and at home, have, from his time to ours, diſcovered a peculiar fondneſs, and even emu- 
lation, in collecting them [F]. And though they were liberal in the purchaſe of his per for- 


teen and twenty maps, plans, and views of the city of 
London both before and after the fire ; one whereof is 
two yards and a half long, from Weſtminſter to beyond 
St Katherine's, with Latin verſes at bottom, by Edward 
Bendlowes, Eſq; dedicated to Queen Henrietta-Maria 
and William Prince of Orange, and fold at Amſterdam, 
by Corn. Danckers, 1647. Beſides many other parts 
of the city and ſuburbs; as the Royal-Exchange, 
Tower, St Mary Over's church, Covent-garden piaz- 
za, Whitehall, Weſtminſter-hall, Lambeth, and abun- 
dance of the environs. Six ſmall proſpects of the Iſle 
of Man, in compartments about the map of it, Four 
proſpects of Elizabeth-caſtle in the Iſle of Jerſey, five 
of Dover, three of Plymouth, fix of Albury, fifteen of 
Tangier. Proſpects of Oxford, Cambridge, Canter- 
bury, &. Map of Great-Britain, England and Wales, 
in fix theets ; another in one ſheet, with views about it 
of thirty principal cities therein. Ireland, Middleſex, 
« Surrey, and other counties. Several of Holland, Ger- 
, © many, Denmark, Candia, Italy, Africa, America, &c. 
and perhaps more views in ſome of thoſe countries than 
in our own, at leaft more than can be here recited. 
Among his ſea-proſpects, we have his navmm variæ 
feure & forme, in twelve plates: nine ſtorm- pieces: 
the ſea-fights, under Prince Rupert and the Duke of 


Albemarle, againſt the Datch, anno 1666, in ſeven 


ſheets, &. From Leonard da Vinci, and other Ita- 
lian maſters, di verſæ probe for learners. Twelve 
plates of monſtrous or deformed heads, and antick faces. 
as alſo twenty-three more, after F. Place. Several 
lates of Cupids, after Julio Romano: a drawing- book 
in ten plates; and landſkips, abundance after P. Van- 
den Avont, eſpecially his ſet of boys; Wildens, Jacques 
Van Artois, P. Pontius, D. Teniers, Aug. Braun, P. 
and J. Breughel, P. Brill, A. Elſheimer, &c. &c. As 
for his habits and portraits, we have touched upon 
them before. His churches, monuments, cenotaphs, 
and arms, will be found moſtly in the books mentioned 
under the next head. Of his animals, wild and tame, 
- Hunting and fiſhing, with fowls, after Barlow, &c. we 
have ſeveral ſets; alſo his flowers, fruits, plants, and 
trees, particularly the great hollow tree, thirty-fix feet 
round, in Langley-park near Windſor ; with a door in 
the trunk, and ſtairs within, up to the great turret at 


mances, 


only for Ogilby's Latin edition of that poet (19), which (19) fol. 1658 
volumes, in both languages, were then juſtly accounted 
the moſt beautiful productions, for paper, print, and 
ſculpture, of the Engliſh preſs ; but the ſame plates 
were alſo choſen to ſupply the Louvre edition of this 
poet ; and laftly, for Mr Dryden's tranſlation of him 
(20), the arms, and inſcriptions at bottom, being (26) Fol. 1697; 
changed. Some of his works alſo appear in Sir Henry | 
Spelman's 4/pi/ogia (21) ; and in Dugdale's Antiquities (21) Fol. 1654. 
of Warwickfhire, there are reckoned to the number of 

near fourſcore prints of his doing (22), many of them (22) Fol. 1656. 
with great pains and accuracy. He was, not improba- 

bly, at the author's ſeat, at leaſt a conſiderable time 

in that county, while he was at work upon them. In 

the learned Dr Brian Walton's Polyglot Bible, there 

are ſome elaborate proofs of his art (23); and Dug- (24) In 6x voly 
dale's Hiftory of St Paul Cathedral is adorned through- folio, 1657. 

ont with abundance of ſepulchres, effigies, buſto's, 

arms, epitaphs, inſcriptions, proſpects, and perſpective 

views, within and without the cathedral, by his artful 

and unwearied hand (24). In Ogilby's Tranſlation of (24) Fol. 1658, 
Homer, there are ſome * of his etching, after | 
Fra. Clem (25). In Sir Robert „ gore dgy nor (25) The Iliad, 
of Juvenal, his ſet of cuts, after E. Streeter, J. Dan- '* - _ — 
kers, and F. Barlow, etched in 1658, were two years 2 — 
after publiſhed (26). There is alſo, as we remember, © 


ſome of his work in that beautiful large Bible, at leaſt (26) Fol. 1660, 


ſome copies of it, which was printed by J. Field at 

Cambridge the ſame year (27); and in the grand cere- (25) Fol. idem. 
mony of the King's cavalcade, or proceſſion to his co- | 
ronation, publiſhed by Mr Ogilby the next year (28). (28) Fol. 1661s 
The tranſlation of Silius Italicus his poem, on the ſe- 

cond Punic war, between Hannibal and the Romans, 


by Tho. Rofs, Eſq; is alfo embelliſhed by his hand 
(zg). In Mr dag poetical verſion of Eſop's Fa- (29) Fol. ibid; 
bles, there are near threeſcore plates that he has etched, | 


ſome of them very accurately ; to which is joined, the 

ſtory of the Ephefian Matron, verfified alſo by the ſaid 

editor, from Petronius Arbiter, &c. and repreſented | 
in ten plates by Hollar (30). In Sir William Dugdale's (30) Two vols. 

Origines Furidiciales, there are many plates performed fol 1665, 1668. 
by him, of the antient arms of, dur moſt eminent Law- 

yers, from the feneſtral wang, 5 &c. in the inns of 

court ; alfo, ſome of the Fadyes eads, &c. beforemen- 


top, thirty-four feet about: and the ſtately yew-tree, tioned (31). Soon after appeared Mr Aſhmole's curi- (31) Fol. 1657, 


in Anſley-park, with a bower at top, and a ladder to 
aſcend it, &. Of his inſects, we have twenty-two 
plates; and his ſhells, in thirty-eight plates, are the 
ſcarceſt of his works ; they were ſome of his laſt per- 
formances out of the Arundelian collection, and ſeveral 
of them have letters of reference upon them, as if they 
were etched to explain ſome treatiſe upon this part of 
Natural Hiſtory, His vaſes, wrought cups, ſeals, 
coins, and medals; alſo ſeveral ornaments of dreſs for 
men and women, as Holbein's rich deſigns of ſword- 
hilts, for King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI. 
are elegantly etched by him ; alſo his fans, tippets, 
maſks, and muffs, in about eight plates, all delicately 
executed, and very much admired. III. and laſtly, 
if the ſculptares only which he etched, to adorn fo 
many pompous and coſtly printed books as we meet 
with, publiſhed in his time, were to be particularly de- 
ſcribed, this part of his works alone were ſufficient to 
gain him a ſuperior character of genius and induſtry, 
and give him a preheminence above many artiſts of no 
ender reputation for both ; and this obſervation was 
ſoon confirmed, by only turning over thoſe volumes; 
ſome whereof have been already mentioned, others not: 
as, the entry of Queen Mary of Medicis (16). The 
three elaborate volumes of the Monaſticon, by Mr 


* Lond, 


(x7) In fallo, dſworth and Dugdale, at ſeveral times publiſhed 
publiſhed (17). 
— 1661, a e alſo etched about forty-five prints in Mr John Ogil- 


by's Virgil, in the years 1652, 1654, &c. (18), fo 
(38) Fol. 1654. highly to his reputation, that they were preferred, not 


+ 


ous book of the Order of the Garter, which is enriched *c- 
with many delightful proſpeQs, proceſſions, interviews, 
combats, martial ſolemnities, habits, ornaments, arms, | 
badges, &c (32). In Ogilby's Embaſly from the Eaſt- (30) Fol. 1672. 
India Company to China (33), there are ſome of our 
artiſt's pieces; and in that part of his Atlas, entitled (33) Fol. 1673. 
his Britannia, others (34): but in Francis Sand ford's 2 
Genealogical Hiſtory of the Kings of England, there (34) Fol. 1675. 
are many monuments, cenotaphs, effigies, ſeals, &. | 
etched by him, ſome in 1664, 1666, &c. though pub- | 
liſhed later (35). And laſtly, in Dr Robert Thoroton's (45) Fol. 1679: 
Antiquities of Nottinghatnſhite, ſeveral views of towns; 
churches, country-ſeats of the nobility and gentry, 
monuments, inſcriptions, &c. ſome onfiniſhe and 
moſt of them dated the ſame year he died (36). But (36) Fol. ibid, 
if we were to mention all the books before which there 
appear heads, frontiſpieces, or title-pages, &c. of his 
doing, they would amount to a little library, at leaſt 
three times the number of thoſe already ſpecified. 

[F] Have diſcovered a peculiar fondneſs, and ever 
emulation in collecting his works.] It is apparent that 
the painters, gravers, and operators in other arts 
bordering upon theirs, were the moſt early and con- 
ſtant collectors of his as well as other prints; and a- (37) In a MS, 
mong Sir Peter Lely's vaſt collections, not only of _ of _— 
paintings and drawings, but ſculptures, which were yt 


valued, as we have read, at ten thouſand pounds (37), ey wy — 


there ſeems to have been ſome of Hollar's moſt finiſhed Painter; in the 


and eſteemed performances. Among private gentle- Harlcian library. 
men, 


ern 


mances, the performer himſelf was ſo incompetently recompenced for them tit he could 


I A R. 


not now in his old age, with all his toils to the laſt, keep himſelf clear from the incum- 


brances of debt, and all thoſe diſpiriting, or, indeed, heart- breaking vexations, as they 


men, Mr Evelyn, before quoted, was one of the firſt a- 
mong us, that we can hear of who made a collection 
of copper prints, eſpecially Engliſh heads; not ſo much 
for the bare entertainment and curioſity there is in ſuch 
ar ful and beautiful imitations, or the leſs ſolid intelli- 
gence of the different mades, or habits and faſhions of 
the times, as the more important direction and ſettle- 
ment of the ideas upon the true form and features of 
any worthy and famous perſon repreſented ; and alſo 
the diſtinction of families, and men of ſuperior merit 
in them, by their arms and mottoes, or emblematical 
alluſions to their actions, writings, &c. the inſcriptions 
of their titles of honour, preferments, and moſt ſignal 
ſervices, or other obſervables ; with the chronological 
particulars thereof, as well as of their birth, age, deaths, 
&c. and the ſhort characters, or encomiums of them, 


often ſubjoined in verſe or proſe : beſides the names of 


(38) Evelyn's 
Sculptura, p. 
df 


9) Athen Ox- 
on: Val, I. cl 
388. 


(ao] Item ibid. 


One MS. volume 
in folio, howe- 
yer, eſcaped the 
flames; contain- 
ing the copies and 
draut hts of many 
antie d evidences 


and ſeals; which 


was preſerved in 
the Harleian li- 
brary. 
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the painter, deſigner, graver, &c. and the dates alſo of 
their performance: whereby, a ſingle print, when an 
artiſt is thoroughly apprehenſive, or well adviſed, in 
what he is about, and will embrace the advantages or 
opportunities he may, to anſwer the expectations of the 
curious, in their various taſte and enquiries, may be- 
come a rich and plenteous banquet, a full - ſpread table 
of choice and uſeful communications; not only moſt 
delightful to the eye, but moſt inſtructive to the mind: 
and ſo, a collection may be made, one of the moſt 
compendious helps to many ſciences, or rather, accord - 
ing to the projet and practice of the ingenious La 
Martelay, they are all moſt expeditiouſly to be learned 
by ſculpture alone (38). Mr Evelyn was ſo famous, in 
the beginning of the civil wars, for one of the beſt col- 
lections that could be then made of this kind, that Hol- 
lar dedicates one of his portraits, as we remember of 
Sir Anthony Vandyck, to him, as an eminent or di- 
ſtinguiſned patron and promoter of ſuch curious and 
comprehenſive memorials. Mr Aſhmole was alſo a 
cotemporary collector of copper prints; and beſides 
what Hollar etched for him in his Order of che Garter, 
part of which he had, ſeparately, in his volumes of 
proceſſions, proſpects, &c. he had alſo a large collec- 
tion of Engliſh heads; among which probably, were 
many by the fame hand, for | Hans he had which were 
not incorporated in that collection of Hollar's doing 
Nich we have ſeen. And he had for ſeveral years 
| an appetite to collect all curious pieces of this 
kind, that he would often purchaſe a volume for the 
ſake only of the face that was before it, which he 
would paſte among the reſt, and underwrite from 
whence it was taken (39), a practice which other col- 
lectors have .fince followed. Bat thoſe volumes of 
Prints, as well as the reſt of Mr Aſhmole's curious li- 

rary, with all his other antiquities and curioſities, his 
old evidences, charters, pedigrees, ſeals, coins, me- 
dals, &c. which he had been above thirty years gather- 
ing, to aſſiſt him in the books he was writing, were all 
conſumed at his chambers in the Middle- Temple, by 
the great fire that happened there, in January 1678 
(49). Mr Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty, 
had alſo in his library of MSS. and printed books, a 
good collection of Engliſh heads; in which Hollar's 
made no ordinary figure; and among them one of his 


own, for he had two engraved by Robert White, ſigni- 


ficantly denoting his love of prints, by repreſenting his 
picture in a picture, or his effigies in a paper print upon 
a copper-plate. But the late John Bridges, Eſq; of 
Lincoin*s-Inn, had in his copious and well-choſen li- 
brary, a collection of Hollar's works alone, bound in 
four volumes folio, which were fold in the auction of 
his books after his death, for above an hundred pounds; 
a price that would not compaſs a quarter of his pertorman- 
ces according to the Dutch valuation of them that we 


have ſeen. As for the collectors of them, more near our 


preſent times, many honourable and curious perſons 


might be named. The Duke of Rutland has a very 


large collection of Hollar's in ſeveral volumes; Sir 
Hans Sloane bought a great volume of Hollar's works 
many years after his death of his widow, and he has 
'fince, as we heard, much increaſed them. Sir John 
Evelyn is poſſeſſed of his grandfather's ancient collec- 
tion, and has alſo made ſome conſiderable additions to 
it. Sir Anthony Weſtcomb's collections of Hollar, 
0 


ſeem 


are likewiſe admired for being of the ancient and beſt 
impreſſions. The late General Dormer, and Brian 
Fairfax, Eſq; had ſome choice pieces of his amon 

their prints. Dr Mead and Mr Samuel Gale, are alſo 
remembered for their diſtinguiſhing taſte of the art, in 
the preſervation they have made of this artiſt's labours. 
And if the Hollars, in the poſſeſſion of James Weſt, 
Eſq; are proportionable to the great number of other 
prints, eſpecially Engliſh heads in his colle&ion, they 
muſt fall little ſhort of the moſt numerous aſſembly that 
has been made of them. But the crown of all; for the 
moſt complete collection of Hollar's works, is without 
diſpute, that of the moſt noble preſerver of every thing 
that could contribute to the promotion of liturature, 
Edward, lata Earl of Oxford. Among the vaſt trea- 
ſures of ſculpture in his moſt magnificent library, his 
Hollars appeared ſo conſpicuous, that he appointed the 
prints and ſets he had, to be ſelected, and ſpared for 
no enquiry or encouragement to make them perfect. 
Then he had them ſtuck upon the fineſt largeſt imperial 
paper, more or leſs upon a leaf, according as the ſizes 
of them would permit, ſo had them bound in ſeveral 
ſpacious and ſplendid volumes of red Morocco leather, 
with the leaves gilt, and covers richly adorned with 
gold. He had thus bound up ten volumes before his 
death, which happened in the year 1741. And about 
a twelve month before, he had procured a conſiderable 
augmentation of them out of Holland. Theſe, the 
worthy poſſeſſor of them, his Lordſhip's ingenious 
daughter, the preſent Ducheſs of Portland, directed to 
be digeſted, diſpoſed of, and bound in the ſame fize and 
manner, ſo that the whole collection is now in twelve 
volumes complete ; and Mr Vertue's catalogue of them, 
to which we have, in this article, been much indebted, 
though very ſuccinaly taken, makes fifteen ſheets in 
quarto It has been often wiſhed that ſome other able 
hand, fince the moſt able declines it, were to do the like 
juſtice to his performances, before delay increaſesthe dif- 
ficulty ; that the titles of their works might be united with 
their names, and the memory of Hollar and Vertue ſur- 
vive together. In the next century, there may probably 
be as much enquiry after the labours of the one, as in this, 
of the other; and then it may poſſibly be known, that 
this omiſſion lay not at the door of ſuch a friend to the 
art, as may have been the firft who promoted a public 
catalogue of our gravings, eſpecially of Engliſh heads; 
and we hope that the uſes which are manifeſt in the 
ſpecimens that have appeared, eſpecially of the late Mr 
John Nickols his collection, who was F. R. S. and 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries (41), will en- 
courage others to proceed, and lay open this long con- 
cealed channel of knowledge, to the ſervice and be- 
nefit of the curious. All that we have more to obſerve 
of the grand collection of Hollar's aforeſaid, is, that in 
a ſpare leaf before one of the additional volumes 
which | Lordſhip, as we obſerved, procured from 
abroad, there was an encomium written in honour of 
the ſaid celebrated artiſt, which we ſhall here give the 


reader in the original, with a tranſlation thereof ; as 
follows. 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, & urbes, 
ITzacus eſt digitis dignus, Hon RE, tuis : 


At mores hominum melior qui ſculpſit, & urbes, - 


Solus erit digitis gloria lauſque ſuis : 
Qui tantum vidit, cœcum tulit ille poetam z 
Qui ſculpſit, propriis claruit ex oculis. 
Eternum vives, proprio tumulatus in zre, 
HoLLaks ; nec norunt hæc monumenta mori. 


For towns, and faſhions ſeen, by ſea and land, 
Urrsszs got the praiſe of Howzr's hand; 
But who theſe towns in braſs, and faſhions fram'd, 
Needs only by his own hand to be fam'd. ® 
Blind poets ſerve to blaze the feats of t, 
Whilſt, HoLLar, thou can'ſt ſhine Yp thy own 
light; 01 

Iaſhrin'd by thy own braſs, then may ſt thou lie, 

And live; ſuch monuments can never die. 


(41) See a Cata- 
logue of Engliſh 
cads: or an 
Account of about 
two thouſand 
Prints, deſcribing 
what is peculiar 
on each; 28 che 
names, title, or 
office, of the per- 
ſon ; the habit, 
poſture, age, or 
time when done; 
the name of the 
Painter, Graver, 
Scraper, Ec. 
with ſome parti 
culars of their 
by Joſeph Ames, 
F. R. S. and Se- 
eretary to the So- 
ciety of Antiqua 
ries, So. 174. 


[G] Propoſition 
. 


2634 


ür) Thoroton's 
An“iquities of 


Nottinghamſhire, 


(4) Idem, p. 501. 
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HOLLAR HO LL ES. 
ſeem to hayg been in his Eaſe, that attend it. Vet is it viſible that he was varloufly and 
cloſcly employed, to a very ſhort time before his death. But as many of his plates are 
dated that year, in the very beginning whereof, as we are informed, he died, *tis likely 
they were ſomewhat antedated by him, that the ſculptures might appear of the ſame date 
with the book in which they are printed (c). Some of them appear unfiniſhed ; and one 
page, that is entirely blank, was left ſo, probably, for a plate that he was to have ſup- 
plied (d). It may be but cold encouragement for the practitioners of ſuch curious arts, to 
to know that, while he was railing many a rich and royal manſion for the dead, he could 
ſcarcely be allowed a little homely one himſelf to die in; that he was forced to leave the 
ſumptuous monument of ſtee], erected in St George's chapel at Windſor for King Edward 
IV. St Mary's church at Nottingham, with Mr Plumtre's hoſpital, beſides other honou- 


rable and ornamental ſtructures there, unfiniſhed, becauſe the rewards of all his diligence, 


(e) Life of Hol- 
lar, p. 135. 


right hand of Fortune, nor Frugality the left. 


now that he had reached to the verge of his ſeventieth year, were ſuch and fo infufficienr, 
that they could not prevent the aſſault of an execution upon him, at his houfe in Gardi- 
ner's- lane Weſtminſter ; which probably haſtened his end. He deſired only the liberty 
of dying in his bed, and that he might not be removed to any other priſon but his grave; 
which was in the New-Chapel church-yard, near the place of his death; and this his final 
removal, as it appears in the pariſh regiſter of St Margaret's church in that city, was on 
the 28th day of March, 1677, being attended to his interment by ſome few of his ac- 
quaintance; one of whom, Mr Francis Place of York beforementioned, communicated 
theſe particulars to the author of his life (e), as we have been obligingly informed by him; 
whoſe generous propoſition, to raiſe a decent monument over the place of his burial [G], 
is likely to wait *til} a more grateful age ſhall contribute to the accompliſhment thereof. 
Thus died this rare pattern of perſeverance in his profeſſion; a man, who, though all his 
life ſo averſe to all idleneſs and extravagance, has likewiſe left himſelf an example of ex- 


ception againſt an often- confirmed maxim, and proved, that Induftry is not always 157 


[G] Propoſition to raiſe a monument over the place of ed. Bat no ſuch monoment being erefted, we may 
his burial.) The author of Hollar's life aforeſaid, con- 


fidering how ungrateful it was, that he, who had raiſed 
ſo many ſumpruous monuments of great men, in the 
copies he has made of them, which will outlaſt the 


originals, ſhould now ſo long after his death, of as 


a) The particu- 
fars of this article 
are chiefly taken 
from a manu- 
ſcript account of 
the Holles family 
Cavendiſh Holles, 


(1) Andreas Ho- 
les, Cancellarias 
Eccl. Sarum, 
makes his Will 
anno 1467, 
whereby it ap- 
pears, that Lady 
Alianore Vernon, 
- the Lady of 
Brereton, and the 
Lady Joan of 
Fouleſhirſt, were 
his ſiſters. Regiſt. 
Vocat. Godin. qu. 
30 in Cur, Præ· 
reg. Cant. 


the county of Cheſter. 


as Holland, 


'many fail, who might raiſe ſome little memorial of 
that kind in honour of him, very generouſly deſigned 


a decent monumental ſtone to be erected over Hollar's 
grave, if his impreſſion of the catalogue of his wor ks, 
and the life of him annexed, ſhould meet with a ſuit- 


able encouragement ; and for that purpoſe has given 
us a ſculpture at the end of the ſaid life, of the form he 


intended the fame ſhould be built in, with an inſcrip- 


tion ſetting forth, where, and when he was born; 


how famous he became by his indefatigable labours ; 
how much efteemed by the curious ; and, after his 
peregrinations in many parts, was here depoſited to reſt 


in the year of our Lord, and of his age beforemention- 


preſume there was no ſuch encouragement, by the 
curious who have ſo eſteemed him. After the ſaid 


plate was thus inſcribed, a friend of the author's ſent 
him the following | 124 


Erirarz upon HoLtar. 


The Works of Nature, and of Men, 
By thee preſerv'd, take life again; 
And e'en thy Pracve ſerenely ſhines 
Secure from Ravage in thy Lines: 
In juſt Return, this Marble fain 
Wou'd add ſome ages to'thy name : 
Too frail alas | 'tis forc'd to own, 


Thy SHavows will aut laſt the Srox x. a 


HO L LES [Joan], the firſt Earl of Clare (a) of his name, was deſcended from the 
cadet of an antient family [A], being the eldeſt ſon of Denſil Holles of Erby, Eſq; by 
| | 44 00 


* 
written by Gervaſe Holles, Eſq; of Great-Grimſby in Lincolaſhire, now [1752] in the poſſeſſion of the Right Honourable Henrietta | 


Counteſs-Dowager of Oxford. 


[4] Deſcended from the cadet of an ancient family.] 
In order to trace this family to it's original, Mr 
Gervaſe Holles begins with the etymology of the name, 
which he finds written variouſly both in ancient and 
modern records ; as Holiſh, Holes, Holeys, Hollis, 
Hollies, Holles, and Hollys, but moſt frequently 
Holes (1) anciently; yet his grandfather and his father, 
always ſigned their names Hollys, though of late by all 
the family Holles, conforming in that to the firſt Earl of 
Clare. As to the etymology then, ſome who aver the 
original to be Holleys, will have the name to be French, 
and to ſound as much as hault-lys, in the French pro- 
nounciation Holys, the high flower de lize. Others 
would have it to be Holyes, gueſling it from the creſt 
or rebus, which heretofore was uſed by-the family, 
viz. the arm and hand holding a holly-buſh ; but theſe 
ſeeming to be groundleſs fancies, that which my au- 
thor molt inclines to is (believing it to be truly written 
Holles), to ſignify as much as concavitat, hollowneſs ; 
olcraft, &c. had likewiſe their denomi- 
nati@ from the lowneſs or hollowneſs of their ſituation, 
and with hi: he believes the name to be local, and 
firſt aſſi from a mannor called Holes or Holles in 
There was a very ancient fa- 
mily of Holes in that county, denominated from the 


mannor beforementioned ; whereof Robert Holes was 


Juſtice of Cheſter, anno. 1394, 20 R. II (2). He ſuc- (2) Webb's Vale 
ceeded Robert de Veer, Duke of Ireland, Thomas Royal of Eng- 


Plantagenet, Duke of Glouceſter, and Thomas Mou- 
bray, Earl of Nottingham, in that office. After him 
was Sir Hugh de Holles, Knt. a judge in the King's. 
bench in the reigns of Hen. IV. & V. and was buried 


in the church of Watford in Hertfordſhire, with this 


(3) Weever's 
Fun, Mon. By 
Hic Jacet Hugo de Holes Miles Juſticiarius Bancs 591. | 


epitaph (3), as it was remaining in the laſt century. 


Regis Tempore Regni—obiit—anno—1415. 


His wife is likewiſe entombed in the fame charch, 
with this epitaph (4). 


Hic jacet Margaretta que fuit Uxor Hugonis 
Holes ——— obiit 4 Die Martii 1416. 


Sir Wingfield Bodenham gave me (continues Mr 
Holles) the copy of a deed bearing date the laſt day of 
March, anno 16 R. II. 1392, whereby John Dom- 
ville grants to Thomas de Holes his granchild and heir, 
the ſon of Margaret (his daughter and heir) his mannas- 
of Modberleigh [called now Mobberley] in the county 
of Cheſter, to which is appendant his arms, viz. _ 

| a Lyon 


H 0 L 


bis wife Eleanor, daughter of Edmund Lord Shefficld. He was born at Haughton in the 
eounty of Nottingham near the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 


a Lyon rampant, Argent collared Gals, which arms he 
charges him to bear upon his bleſſing (5). The ſaid 
e Thomas Holes, I take to be ſon of Sir Hugh de Holes 
11 Lok Hen- and Margaret his wife beforementioned. For by inqui- 
rietta Cavendiſh ſitions taken in 3 H. V (6). it appears that Sir Hugh de 
Holles, oni Holes held, the day he died, half of the mannors of 
daughter 3 Fordeſham and Newport, and a third part of the mannor 
9 of Eggemandone in Com. Salop. of the King in ſoccage; 
file, and Coun- Alſo the reverſion of the mannor of Albrighton in the 
teſs Dowager of ſame county, held of the King ia capite by Knight's 
Oxford. ſervice. And that Thomas de Holes is ſon and heir of 
the ſaid Hugh, &c. as alſo to the third part of the 
mannor of Tillal in Com. Heref, held of the King in 
capite (7). It appears likewiſe that Andrew Holeys 
was of the bed-chamber to H. VI. who in the 13th 
year of his reign employed him with Adam Moleyns on 
an embaſly to Pope Eugene, concerning the D. of Bur- 


(5} In 1742 
this deed was 


(5) Eſc. 3. H. 
V. Salop 


(9) Eſc. 3. H. 
V. Heref, 


(8) Rymer's 


gundy's being abſolved from the oaths he took to the 
— Vol. X. French King (8). From a cadet of this houſe, the firſt 


Earl of Clare derived himſelf in a pedigree written 
(9) in the poſ. with his own hand (9), as follows: John Holles, Eſq; 
ſeflion alſo of the living in the reign of Edward III. married Emma, 
Counteſs Dowa- daughter of ———— Eaſtleigh, and had iſſue John 
— 3 4 his ſon and heir, William ſecond ſon, and a daughter 
wich the effges Emma, wife of William de Bryanſon. John the eldeſt 
of the Earlof had to wife, Anne, daughter to Thomas de Cornwal, 
Clare, and the by whom he had iſſue Edward, who had to wife Maud, 

e mne, meg daughter to Thomas de Syward, and had iſſue, John, 
of his anceſtons. james, and Richard. John the eldeſt wedded Jacobine, 
(10) He goes no daughter to James de Grandone, and had iſſue Edward 
higher, becauſe, Holles, Eſq; who married Joyce, daughter to Thomas 
as he obſerves, Cantilupe, by whom he left iſſue Jobn Holles of Stoke 


= —_— © in Warwickſhire, father of Thomas Holles of Stoke 
ne by. = '* near Coventry, who had iſſue four ſons and four daugh- 


record, which 
however is uſual 
in the pedigrees 
in the Herald's 
office, where he 
met with it ſign- 
ed by the Earl's 
own hand, Vid. 
Officin, Fecial. 
Nott, anno 1614, 


daughters his coheirs ; Sir William Holles, anceſtor to 
the Earl of Clare ; Thomas Holles a prieſt, and Ed- 
ward Holles. Thas the Earl of Clare ; but Mr Gervaſe 
Holles goes no higher than to Thomas Holles the fa- 
ther of the firſt Sir William Holles {10) ; and obſerves, 
that Humphry Randel of Stoke, living in the reign of 
H. VIII. affirmed, that he married a daughter of 
Moore, by a daughter of Thomas Holles, the father of 
Sir William Holles ; and that the ſaid Thomas, in the 
is Survey of reign of K. Edward IV. dwelt in Stoke near Coventry, 
* an 


London, p. 582 was a man of good account and infight ; but hav- 
is miſtaken, in 


(1 1) Stowe, in 


ing ſlain a perſon there, he fled to Calais, where he ſtaid 


—— _ ſeven years, till Henry VII. entered England, when 
of London, and he had a charge in the fight under him againſt K. R. 
not Thomas III. His ſecond fon William (11), was certainly Sir 
Holles of Stoke William Holles, Lord Mayor of London, who laid the 
in Warwickſhire, 


er of foundation of the greatneſs of this family, and was 
Sir 43 md born in Edward IVth reign at Stoke aforeſaid, a vil- 
| les, Dugdale's lage within a mile of Coventry, about the year 1471 
Warwickſhire, p. (12). He was bound apprentice to Robert Kirvile, 
28 Rer. de Citizen and Mercer of London, July 13, 8 H. VII. 
vildhall, 8 H. f . 2 . . 
VII, as appears from the regiſter of Guild-hall cited in the 
margin [note 11] where he is mentioned to be the ſon 
(12) He died, of Thomas Holeys of Stoke yoeman. However Mr 
aged 71, in the Gervaſe Holles thinks he was really a gentleman, per- 
f g. A ſuaded thereof by the aſſertion of the firſt Earl of Clare 
of the firſt 22 , , . x 
Farl of Clare to Who in his letter to Lord Burleigh [mentioned in note 
ord Burleigh, 12] tells him, he was very able to give account, what 
ted by Mr Ger- the Lord-Mayor's anceftors were, when he ſhould find 
2 4 obi them queſtioned. He was made free of the Mercer's 
P company 17 Sept. 15 H. VII. 1499{13), choſen war- 
(13) Lime-firect den thereof 11 f. VIII. and maſter of the ſaid company 
book of Free- 21 H. VIII. (14). He was choſen Sheriff of Middleſex 
doms, fol. 1225. by the commonalty the laſt of Auguſt 19 H. VIII (15), 
and was elected Alderman of Aldgate ward on the laſt 
(14) Records of of March following in the ſame year of H. VIII (16). 
commurſiraces to He received the honour of knighthood October 
Mr Gervaſe Hol- 25 H. VIII (17), and was elected Lord-Mayor of London 
les by Sir W. on St Edward's day 31 H. VIII (18). Something more 
Dugdale. than a year after his mayoralty ended, and much about 


md a year before his death he made his will, dated Decem- 


Sarvey, p. 532. ber 25, 1541, by which it appears among other things 
- (17) In a Court-Roll of Itby io Lincolnſhire, bearing date 

(16) Regiſt. at 8 Oct. 25 H. VIII. he is called ooly Alderman ; and in a 

Guildhall. 


record, dated the laſt of that month and the ſame year, 
ba ü ftiled Miles. (58) Stowe, p. 532. and Regift. 
| of Guildhall, 15 Mart. 1538. where are more particulars 
, of his mayoralty ; as alſo in Stowe, p. 132. b. and p. 27. 
| 2 and alſo Baker's Chron. Vita H. VIII. Hall's Chrea. 
fol. 241 and 239. and Hollinſhed, p. 948, 949, 950. 
' VOL. IV. No. C XJ. ar 


John [or Thomas] Scopeham, who died ſoon after 


ters; John the eldeſt ſon, who married and left two 


the Knights of the Carpet 
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From his child- 
| hoed 


that he left 200 1. for the building a croſs at Coventry, 
which beautiful croſs was begun that year, and finiſhed in 
1544 (19). He died in October 1542 (20) at his houſe 
in London, and was buried in the church of St Helen's, 
where there is a monument of grey marble fill ſtanding 
over him in the midit of the north iſle, but the inſcrip- 
tion is intirely effaced. His eftate that he left to his 
three ſons was very great. I believe, ſays our author, 
as great as ever Lord-Mayor had before him. In the 
time of H. VII. he had married Elizabeth, daughter of 


(19) Dugdale's 
Warwick ſhite, 
p. 95. 4. 


(20) Cole's Eſc, 
Lid.2. 61 A. 13. 
p. 26 in Bibl. 
Harl. and the 
prohate of his 
Will bears date 
Dec. 13, 1542. 
Regiſt. Spe rt. qu. 
14. Stowe in his 
Survey, p. 179. 
b. falſly ſets him 
down buried in 
1540. 


him in London, March 13, 1543, and was buried at 
her own requeſt in the ſame grave with her huſband. 
By her will, among other things, it appears that ſhe 
was the real foundreſs of thoſe fix alms houſes in the 
pariſh of St Helen's, which, by Stowe (21) and others, 
are aſcribed to Sir Andrew Jadde, one of her execu- 
tors. Sir William Holles had by her three ſons, Tho- 
mas, William, and Francis, and a daughter Ann, who 
married John Whiddon, afterwards Chief Juſtice of the 
King's-bench, and it is ſaid was the fiſt jadge who 
rode to Weſtminſter-hall on a horſe, the judges before 
his time riding on mules. Sir Thomas Holles eldeft 
ſon of the Lord-Mayor, was a ſon of misfortune, and by 
his profuſeneſs and improvidence the ruin both of himſelf 
and his poſterity. Hs Father left him a very fair eſtate, 
yet he lived to ſpend it all, and died in priſon. Bat 
though the firſt branch withered, yet there remained 
a flouriſhing eſtate in the hands of the ſecond, both to 
yield a preſent luſtre and found a future greatneſs. 
This ſon William had left to him by his father, the 
mannor of Haughton, with the moiety of the mannors 
of Crumwell and Baſeford, and the advowſon of the 
church of Crumwell, with lands in Gamelſton and 
Waleſby in the county of Nottingham. The mannor 
and advowſon of the Church of Irby, with his other 
mannors and lands in Caſtor, Cabourne, Cadney, 
Burgh in the Marſh, Moreton, Adlethorp, Winthorp, 
South Willingham, Nettleton cum Smythefield, Mal- glence ; after ber 
ton, and Whaplode in the county of Lincoln. The death he married 
mannors of Pingiſton, Blackwell, Whitewell, and Jane, dzushter 
Croſſewell, with the advowſon of the church of White- 2 37 Richard 
well in com. Derb. And his lands and tenements in „hom he alſo 
the pariſh of St Clement Danes, St Giles, St Pancras, ſurvived, but had 
and Kentiſh-town in the county of Middleſex ; which no iffue by her. 
lands in the county of Middleſex by the improvement | 
and building upon them, yield his heir at this preſent 
[1658] (22) 3000] a year, and when the leaſes are ex- 
2 they may treble that value. Beſides he had in 
us father's life-time the moiety of Denſel's eſtate with 
his wife (23), viz. on the partition the mannors of 
Denſel alias Denyſell, and Trenowith, with lands in 
Leving, Skilligorra, and Eneſworgy in the county of 
Cornwall, and a little after his father's deceaſe reverted 
to him (by the death of his younger brother Francis 
without iffue, March 29, 33 H. VIII) the mannor of 
Yoxhall, with a good eſtate there in the county of 
Stafford. This Sir William Holles was born in Lon- 
don in the beginning of H. VIIIch's reign, and ſhortly 
after his father's deceaſe, ſeated himſelf at Haughton 
in Nottinghamſhire, a ſeat of the family of Long Vil- 
liers, from whence through Maulovel it deſcended upon 
Stanhope. He was by ms Edward VI. made one of (24) His retinue 
e 


bruary 22, two days after was always mag- 
the coronation, all thoſe then ſummoned being to be went. Arche 


made Knights of the Bath, but for want of time the ard VI. | dk 
ceremonies were omitted“. He was elected one of the peared with 50 
Knights for the county of Nottingham, in the firſt year followers in blue 
of Queen Mary ; and was twice high-ſheriff, the firit — _— 
time for Nottinghamſhire and Derbyſhire, and the ſe- {\p.cpoa Ge. 
cond time (after the diviſion of the cquoties) for Not- gons, but four 
tinghamſhire alone, in the 14th of Queen Elizabeth. miles from his 
He kept both the ſhrivalties with great pomp, and ap- bouſe, 2 th zo 
peared at the ſeveral aflizes with a very numerous re- ha. * 
tinue (24), but chuſing a country life, he never deſired | 
to repreſent the county again in Parliament. He died (25) This was 
at Haughton, 18th of January N 590 he had by in — in 2 
reat hoſpitality, and always kept a company 32 
players of his ae which Yreſered him wich maſques gan Is 
and plays at feſtival times and on days of ſolemnity 26) Grandfather 
(25). He left two ſons, Denſil and Gervaſe (260, and (z — 
a daughter Gertude, married to W 


(21) Survey of 
London, p. 99 
and 182, 


(22) This ac- 
count by Mr 
Gervaſe Holles 
appears to be 
written ia that 
Jer. | 


(23) Anne, eldeft 
daughter and co- 
beir of Joha 
Denſel of Denſel 
in the county of 
Cornwall, Ser- 
jeant at Law, de» 
ſcended froth a 
family of great 
antiquity, deno- 
minated from the 
mannor of Den- 
ſel in the pariſh of 
St Mawgan, the 
place of their re- 


N. B. John de 
Vere, 6th Earl 
of Oxford, with 
the Duke of Suf- 
folk, the Earl of 
Heriford, and o- 
ther * 
were then made 
Knights of the 
Bath ; and being 
created with great 
royalty, were or- 
dered to pay dou- 
ble ſees to t he 
Heralds. So 
Strype s Memo 
rials, Vol. II. 
p. 23. & MS. in 
Offic. Arm. I. To 


of who compiled 


Wefſt-Bromwich in Staffordſhire, a cadet of the Alu- this account of 


ſtrious houſe of the Earls of Derby. For the payment the family. 
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hood he diſcovered an extraordinary genius above moſt of his contemporaties ; his under: 


ſtanding and apprehenfion being quick, and his judgment found and ripe, even in the 


morning of his life, which yet (though contrary to common obſervation} continued vivid 


and vigorous even to the laſt. He had not attained the age of thirteen when he was ſent 
to Cambridge, but fo well fitted for the univerſity, that the Mafter of the college into 
which he was admitted, examining him, as uſual, both in Grammar and Greek, received 
ſuch unexpected ſatisfaction at thoſe years to every queſtion, that taking him up into his 
arms, he kiſſed him, and faid to the by-ſtanders, This child, if be lives, will prove a ſin- 
gular honour and ornament to this kingdom. From the univerſity he was ſent by his father 
to Gray's-Inn, where he continued ſome years, and furniſhed himſelf with ſo much know- 
ledge in the Law, as was neceſſary both for the management of his private eſtate, and for 
the ſervice of his country in the diſcharge of public offices; ſo that there never was a more 


upright or a more able juſticiary. Thus accompliſhed, he was called to the Court, and 


choſen by Queen Elizabeth into the band of her Penſioners, a poſt at that time of much 
honour (5); But being refolved to compleat himſelf in every branch of the moſt genteel 
education, he entered into the army, and ſerved firſt for ſome time as a volunteer, under 
his kinfman Sir Francis Vere, in the Netherlands. He afterwards entered into the ſea- 
fervice, and was in the famous engagement in 1588. He was then but young, and with- 
out any command; yet he was called to all the councils of war “, and particularly was pre- 


s See remark 
FE]. 


„ Edward Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, 
in pute love to 
his country, had 
hired ſhips at his 
own charge, and 


with difficulty carried in the affirmative, eſpecially by the ſound and refolute arguments of 
Sir Martin Forbiſher. He had ſuch ſtrength and activity at this time, that being heavily 
joined the gran, armed at all pieces he could without difficulty climb to the top of the talleſt ſhip in that 
Elis. in Hiſt. of fleet, In the year 1590, he loſt firſt his father and then his grandfather, whereby there 
For 10 devolved upon him a very fair and opulent inheritance, and with it the care of divers bro- 
; thers and ſiſters [BJ. Shortly after his grandfather's death, namely, in May 1591, being 

. | > | then 


ſent at that great debate, whether they ſhould engage the Spaniſh fleet or no; which was 


of this daughter's portion, her father ſold ſome lands 

in Derbyſhire, and others in Burgh in the Marſh, 

Adelthorp, and Wiathorp'in Lincolnſhire. Denfil the el- 

deſt ſon of this Sir William Holles, was born at London 

about 1538 (27). His mother's firname gave him his chri- 

ay of the Coun- ſtian name of Denſil, and he married Eleanor, daughter 

tefs dowager of to Edmund Lord Sheffield, the firſt Baron of that race, 

Oxtord, his age about the cloſe of Queen Mary's reign ; and the man- 
anne © gor of Irby, with other lands in Lincolnſhire, bein 

1586, nns ſettled upon him at his marriage, he fixed his reſidence 

| at Irby (four miles from Great Grimſby) lying at the 

entrance upon the Wolds. A place, ſays our author, 

happy in the ſweetneſs of the air, and very delightful 

by the pleaſant hills and dales, where there are dry and 

inviting walks both ſummer and winter, with a wel- 

come proſpect toward the ſea; affording as good 

| hawking and hunting, and as good conveniency for 

training and airing young horſes, as can be found any 

where. This Lordſhip not being intirely his own, he 

4 | purchaſed that part which belonged to our author's 

(28) Our au- grandfather Kingſton (28), and had it conveyed to him 

erty 18 Eliz. viz. one meſſage, one cottage, a garden, an or- 

les, nlarried Eli- Chard, 104 acres of land, 30 acres of meadow, and 40 

 zaberh, daughter acres of paſture, with the appurtenances. After this pur- 


27) In bis pic- 
ture in the cuſto- 


and coheir of chaſe he improved the Lordſhip by inclofing it, and di- 

Jobo Kingſton, viding it into farms laying the lands of each farm by them- 

* ſelves, which he fenced with quickſet hedges, the beſt and 

moſt thriving in all the country; this added much both 

to the beauty of the place and conveniency of the inha- 

bitants. He had alſo that juſt care as to leave the commons 

very large (beyond the proportion of any of their neigh- 

bours) ; and all theſe together, ſays my author, has been 

the caufe, that I never knew in that town any tenant that 

was not thriving. He had a defign likewiſe of building a 

fair manfion. houſe near to the place where the ſprings of 

Welbeck have their rife, &c. but theſe defigns were 

cut ſhort by his death, which r at Irby, April 

22, 1590, near nine months before his father, being 

then about 52 years of age, and was buried in the 

chancel of that church under a grave ftone without any 

2 inſcription. His wife died before him, having brought 

2 him beſides John the eldeſt, afterwards Earl of Clare, 

— elaeſt the ſubject of the preſent article, three more ſons, 

fon. His daugh- Villiam, who died a youth, Sir George Holles, and 

ter Douglas, Thomas, and five daughters, Douglas, ; Anne, 

who died before Jae, and Gertrude, of all whom mention will be made 
him,” was proba- 2 the f 1 (29). 
bly named from in the leque (29). 


her aunt, wife to [BI An opulent inheritance, and the care of divers 
ohn Lord Shef- Brothers and fifters.) As to his inheritance on the in- 


Held, and davgh- quiſition taken at Nottingham October 4, 33 Eliz. af- 
Lobo og — the death of Sir William Holles his — — the 
Sngbam, of jury found that the ſaid Sir William died on the 26th 
whom fee re- of January laſt, and that John Holles was his dſon 
mark [LI]. and heir, and at that time 25 years of age. grand- 


faid John Holles was his heir. 


father died ſeized of the mannors of Haughton, Eaft- 
hall, Cromwell, and Carleton, with the advowſon of 
the church of Cromwell, Foxhall-grange in Bothom- 
ſale and Haughton, the mannor of Basford, with the 
ad vowſion of the rectory of Kirton, and advowſion of 
the church of Bothomſale, and divers meſſuages and 
lands in Haughton, Great Markham, Bothomſale, and 
Waleſby, all in Com. Nott. the mannor of Yoxall in 
Staffordſhire, the mannor of Blackwell in Derbyſhire, 


the mannor of Denſell alias Deinſell in Cornwall, and 


of forty meſſuages, twenty cottages, 20 tofts, one mill, 
one dove. houſe, ſixty gardens, ſixty acres of meadow, 
one hundred acres of paſture, ten acres of wood, 
in the pariſhes of St ane. Danes without Temple 

bar, St Giles, and St Pancraſe in the Fields, and Ken- 

tiſh-town, in the county of Middleſex, to all which the 

Moreover by his fa- 

ther's will he ſucceeded to the mannor of Irby, as 

likewiſe to lands purchaſed by him in Barnalbie (30). (30) See the 
With regard to his brothers and ſiſters, of theſe latter WII 8 
which were now four, two only lived to be married, 1 
Frances, in the life-time of her father, to Sir Francis Cantuar. Qu. 31. 
Cooke of Truſsley in the county of Derby, Knt (31), 

eldeſt brother to Sir John Cooke, Principal Secretary 
of State in the reign of Ring Charles I. And Jane, af- 
ter her father's deceaſe, e the wife of Thomas 
Saunderſon, Eſq; younger brother of Sir Nicholas jointiy with his 
Saunderſon, Viſcount Caſtleton. By her father's will, e'4:& ſon John 
her fortune on the deceaſe of her two fiſters Anne and Holles. 
Gertrude before marriage being trebled, was advanced 
to 3000 marks. Concerning his two brothers; Sir 
George Holles was born February 19, 1575, and 
Thomas, in 1579. He ſent them both to Cambridge, 
from whence the elder, Sir George, made a ſally inte 
the Netherlands, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars 
againſt the Spaniards. In the famous battle of Newport, 
where Sir Francis Vere (by thefingular courage of the 
Engliſh, and the conduct of his brother Sir 
Horace Vere after he himſelf was ſhot) overcame the 
Spaniards and obtained a great victory, Sir George re- 
ceived a wound in his right arm with a pike, and a ſhot 
in his body. After that, for the ſpace of nine months 
he ſerved within Oſtend, where Sir Rrancis Vere was 
Governor, and at the time when the Marquis Spinola motion he loft an 
beſieged it. There he ſucceeded to the company of annuity of 131. 
Captain Wilford then flain (32), and afterwards re- 6 *- 8 d. be. 
ceived a ſhot in at his left eye, and out of his neck be- 1 _ 
hind, with which he immediately fell down ſenſeleſs each of hieſons 
from the parapet of the town, and was carried off by for life, or 'till 
his friends, _ got him into bed. A while after he either came to 
recovered his ſenſes, but was blind, the anguiſh of one Preſerment worth 
eye having for the preſent taken away the ſight of the , wel ; 


: in which caſe to 
other. 80 ſoon as he came to himſelf he gro remain to the 


(31) He was ap» 

pointed by his fa» 
ther-in-law exe- 
cutor of his Will, 


(32) By this pro- 


his breeches, in the pockets of which, ET other brothers 
| | ere 


(33) See the La- 
tin inſcription on 
his monument, in 
the chapel of St 
John the Evan- 
gelit in Weſt- 
minſt er · abbey. 


panies, and was at the 


1 O 1. 


then 26 years of age, he entered into a marriage with Anne, the only daughter of Sir 


Ll 


Thomas Stanhope of Shelford in the county of Nottingham, Knight (c). This marriage; 
though it brought him all the happineſs that could be hoped for in a wife; yet it conveyed 
to him a deep and laſting animoſity from a great and potent neighbour, the ſon of kis 
grandfather's eſpecial friend, Gilbert Earl of Shrewſbury [C]. But his courage and good 


there was ſome gold, and miſſing it, he ſwore an oath 
that the French had made a booty of him (it being near 
their quarters that he fell), but being told that his 
friends had taken it out for ſafety, he was well ſatisfied. 
Of chis hurt he recovered, but Joſt his eye, over which 
he wore a black patch ever after. At length for his 
ſignal ſervices he was made Serjeant-Major-General of 
the Engliſh forces in the Low-countries, and died in 
London unmarried in 1626 (33), and by his laſt will 
made his nephew Denſil Holles (afterwards Lord Holles 
of Isfield) and Mr Nicholas Drake his executors. He 
lies buried on the eaſt ſide of the chapel of St John 
the Evangeliſt in Weſtminſter-· abbey, next to his kinſ- 
man, and firſt commander Sir Francis Vere. His fu- 
neral was ſolemnized May 23, 1626 ; and Mr Gervaſe 
Holles relates, that it was the greateſt and moſt ſolemn 
of any in thoſe days. To which, continues he, both 
the advantage of time and place added much ; it hap- 
pening ſoon after the term, in Parliament time, and a 
little before the expedition to the iſle of Rhee, when 
London was full of nobility, gentry, and commanders. 
All the city trained-bands were preſent. The hearſe was 
borne by twenty-four colonels and field-officers, eight at a 
time, the reſt encompaſſing it. His brother the Earl of 


Clare, and the Lord Vere of Tilbury, were the chief 


mourners ; a great train of the nobility and gentry follow- 
ed it, and an infinite concourſe of people of all ſorts were 
ſpectators. The Earls of Oxford and Effex offered their 
aſſiſtance to bear the corps, but the Earl of Clare would 
not permit them. Over his grave his brother the Earl 
of Clare ſhortly after erected a handſome monument. 
His effigies, curiouſly performed, is in the habit of a 
Roman General ftanding on a pedeſtal in a command- 


ing poſture, with a battoon in his hand, and is en- 


riched with other figures, cartouches, &c. 
We ſhall now proceed to Thomas Holles his younger 
brother, who alſo made a ſally from the Inns of Court 
into the Netherlands not long after his brother, and be- 
came like him a brave and eminent commander. He 
was (ſays Gervaſe Holles) Lieutenant-Colonel to Sir 
Horace Vere's regiment confiſting of thirty-two com- 
fieges of Sluys, Gulicke, the 
Grave, Grell, Rhinebergh, and the famous fieges of 
the Boſch and Maeſtricht, where he was appointed to 
aſſault the breach, as my Lord Craven can witneſs, 
who, as a volunteer, aflifted him in that afſault. He 
died in Holland, October 13, 1642, aged fixty-three. 
He had to wife, Katharine, daughter of Joachimi Van 
Ecke of Guelderland, by whom he had iſſue two ſons 
and two daughters; Denfil, who died an infant, 
George, an officer in the ſervice of the States, who died 


at Maeſtricht, unmarried, the roth of March 1654. 


and was buried in St John's church there; Eleanor, 
who died unmarried, and Elizabeth, who wedded 
Theodore Becquer, but died without iſſue. 

CC] This match drew him inta a quarrel with the 
Earl of Shrewſbury.) It ſeems there had been a treaty 
between the old Earl of Shrewſbury and Sir William 
Holles, concerning -a marriage betwixt this his grand- 
ſon and a neice or kinſwoman of the Earl's. To which 
motion, whether he meant it in earneſt, or pretending 
it only for fear of diſpleaſing his grandfather, he ſeem- 
ed not unwilling, ſo that every one thought it would 
have proceeded. But after the deceaſe of them both 
(for George Earl of Shrewſbury and Sir William Holles 
died in the ſame year) liking Mrs Stanhope better, he 
married her, and relinquiſhed the Earl's kinſwoman. 
This the Earl took as the greateſt affront, the rather 
becauſe Sir Thomas Stanhope and the Earl were great 
enemies. The proceſs of this difference cauſed a 
deal of trouble and ſome loſs of blood. For firſt, Ro- 


ger Orme, who was then Sir John Holles's ſervant, 


though afterwards a captain in Ireland and the Low- 


Countries, fought a duel with one Pudſey gentleman of 
the horſe to the Earl of Shrewſbury, in which Pudſey 
was ſlain. And this-quarrel aroſe upon the grounds of 
the difference between their maſters. The Earl eagerly 
proſecuted Orme's life, but Sir John Holles got him 
conveyed into Ireland, and maugre the Earl's power, 
procured his pardon of Queen Elizabeth. Upon 
Orme's buſineſs followed that of his own with my couſin 


fortune 


Gervaſe Markham, ſo much talked of yet in theſe parts. 
Gervaſe Markham was a great confident, or as the 
phraſe is now, the gallant of the Counteſs of Shrewſ- 
bury, and was uſually in thoſe days termed her cham- 
pion. A proper handſome gentleman he was, and of 
a great courage. He, after Pudſey was ſlain, let fall 
ſome paſſionate words, accuſing Sir John Holles as the 
cauſe of that quarrel, and as being guilty of his death. 
This coming to the ears of Sir John, he ſends him a 
Chartell to this effeR. 


For GRRVASR MARKRHA, Fe | 
. Whereas you have ſaid that I was guilty to that wil- 
lany of Orme in the death of Pudſey, [affirm that you by, 
and ly like a willaine, which I ſhall be ready to make 
ood upon your ſelf, or upon any gentleman my equal 
ing. N 
Joun HoLLes. 


Markham returned for anſwer, That he accepted the 
challenge, and would accordingly give a meeting ſuch 
an hour alone, or with either of them a boy of fourteen 
or under ; the place Workſop Park, and the weapons 
5 and dagger. Sir John Holles allowing of the 
other circumſtances, excepted againft the place, bein 
the park where his mortal enemy the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury then lived, which he thought neither reaſonable. 
for himſelf to admit, nor honourable for his enemy tu 
propound, and therefore urged, that a more [ 
place might be aſſigned. Markham taking advantage 
of this, as if he had declined the encounter, publiſhes it 
accordingly to his diſgrace. Sir John Holles finding 
this unworthy dealing, and that he could not have an 
equal place aſſigned him, reſolved to take that oppor- 
tunity, which fortune ſhould next offer him, and ſuch a 
one ſhortly after offered itſelf on the following occafion. 
To the chriſtening of his ſecond ſon Denzil Holles, the 
Lady Stanhope his mother-in-law was invited a god- 
— after which performed, ſhe returned from 
Haughton to Shelford ; and Sir John Holles accom- 
panying her part of the way over the foreſt of Shir- 
wood, it fortuned, that Gervaſe Markham with others 


in his co paſſed by. So ſoon as 


mpany met them, and | 
he ſaw that Markham was paſſed, he took leave of the 
Lady Stanhope, galloped after, and overtook him. 
When obſerving how unworthily he had dealt with him, 
they both alighted, and drew their rapiers. I have 
heard him ſay, that upon the firſt encounter he uſed 
theſe words, Markham, Guard your ſelf better, or 1 
ſhall ſpoil you preſently; (for he ſaid, he lay as open 
to him as a child) and the next paſs he run him be- 
tween the privities and the bottom of the guts up to 
the hilt, and out behind toward the ſmall of the back. 
With" this wound Markham fell, and was carried off 
the field by thoſe in his company, whilſt Sir John Hol- 
les with his ſervant Aſhton and a groom, who only 
were with him, returned to Haughton. The news com- 
ing to the Earl of Shrewſbury, he immediately raiſed 
of his ſervants and tenants to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty, with a reſolution to apprehend Sir 
John Holles, ſo ſoon as he ſhould know, that Mark- 
ham's wound was mortal ; which Edmund Lord Shef- 
field, afterwards Earl of Mhlgrave, underſtanding, he 
ſpeedily repaired to Haughton, with threeſcore in his 
retinue out of Lincolnſhire, to aſſiſt his couſin-german, 
in caſe the Earl ſhould attempt any thing. An old ſer- 
vant of Sir John Holles told me, he was preſent, when 
the Lord Sheffield came, and that his maſter going 
forth to meet him, he aſked him, how it was wi 


great Markham ? he replied, That he thought the greateff 


danger was, that he had ſpoiled his whoring. I hear 
coufin, ſays the Lord Sheffield, that my Lord of Shrew/- 
bury is prepared to trouble you, take my word, before he 
carry you, it Hall coft many a br ad woo And he 
went in and remained at Haughton until they had cer- 
tain account, that Markham was danger, who 
indeed recovered, and lived after to be an old man, but 
never after eat ſupper, nor received the facrament ; 
which two things he raſhly vowed not to do, until he 
were. revenged. 


[Dl He 
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(e) Anceſtor ta 
the preſent Earl 
of Cheſterſield, 
Earl Stanbope, 
Earl of Harring- 
ton, and others. 
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(4) Mr James 
Howel obſervee, 
that this power 
of conferring bo- 
nours and 
knighthood, is a 
point of grandeur 
in which the 
Lord- Deputy of 
Ireland exceeded 
the Viceroy of 
Naples or any 0- 
ther that he 
knew. Howel's 
Letters, Vol. I. 
dect. 6. Lett. 
xxxvi. p · 226. 
edit. 1650. 


The laſt cited 
author having 
written an Eſſay 
concerning the o- 
rizinal, growib, 
changes, and pre- 
ſent conſiſtence, 
of the French 
language, ſub - 
mit'ed it to his 
Þ :rdſhip's correc- 
tion, as to a per- 
ſon who had an 
exaſt knowledge 
of many langua- 
ges, not in a ſu- 
perficial vapour - 
ing way, Lut in a 
moſt exact man- 
ner, both in 
point of practice 
and theory. 

bia. p · 469. 
ecit, 1754. 


® As the Earl of 
Clare had the 
higheſt venera- 
tion for the fami- 
ly of Vere, it 
may not be amiſs 
to obſerve here, 
that Edward Vere 
Earl of Oxford, 
who married 
Borleigh's daugh- 
ter, had at this 
time quarelled 
with him, for re- 
fuſing his ſuit to 
intercede for the 
life of the Duke 
of Norfolk, con- 
demned for aſſi- 
ſting Mary Queen 
of Scots. Duad. 
Baronage, Vol. 


J. p. 199. 


(34) Freſcheville 
Holles, fon of 
Gervaſe, men- 
tioned in note 
(26). He was alſo, 
as well as his cou- 
fin the Earl of 
Clare, in the fa- 
mous engagement 
againſt the Spa- 
Dtards in I 538, 
Our author had 
an only fon of the 
fame name, who 
became a brave 
ſea - officer, as ap- 
pears from his 
monument in St 
Edward's chapel 
in Weftminfter- 


abbey, 


(35) Annal. E- 
liz, anno 1570. 


* 


HO L L E S. 
fortune carried him through all the oppoſition he met with on this occaſion with honour 
and advantage. Indeed his courage was ſo great, that it rendered him in a manner un- 
concerned at any danger with which his enemies could threaten him; ſo that he aſſumed 
for his motto in theſe times, Qui inimicum limet, amicum non amat. However, finding 
there was much animoſity and a ſtrong combination againſt him, he reſolved to take a 
proper method to divert it; and thence, indulging alſo his own inclination ſtrongly bent 
to knowledge and actions of honour, he made ſzveral ſallies out of the kingdom, and 
ſpent many years either in travail or military employ ments, and bat after a marriage to a 
lady, who both deſcrved and had for him a very great and tender affection. Some of his 
time he ſpent in Ireland under the then Deputy Sir William Fitz- Williams; where, ac- 
companying Sir Henry Norris in an expedition he made againſt the Iriſh rebels, and 
behaving in that ſervice with great bravery, he received from the Deputy at his return the 
honour of knighthood (4), as a reward of his merit. He ſerved likewiſe two years in 
Hungary againſt the Turks; and in his paſſage to and from thence, viewed and obſerved 
the beſt parts of France and Italy; both which languages he was maſter of, and reaſonably 
well of the Spaniſh. And whilſt he ſerved in Hungary, he grew ſo perfect in that tongue, 
that he might have paſſed for a native *. His laſt military employment was with the Earl 
of Eſſex to the Terceras, an iſland of the Azores, in the year 1597, in the company of 
his kinfman Sir Francis Vere, who was Lord-Marſhal in that expedition (e), with whom 
he failed in the ſhip called the Mary Roſe (F). Theſe, and thoſe beforementioned, were 
the ſcenes of his warfare, which gave him great advantage in knowledge, and added 
greatly to his reputation, But before this laſt voyage he daſhed upon a rock, which 
probably might have ſunk him, and indeed threatened more danger than all thoſe enmi- 
ties he had encountered before. This was a ſharp difference with the Lord Burleigh [D], 
Lord High-Treaſurer of England, who was then and long before of great power with the 
Queen. But this danger vaniſhed upon the death of the Treaſurer, which happened ſoon 
afterwards, Neither did this quarrel] caſt him at all (as his enemies hoped it would) in the 
Queen's regard, who never ſteered her opinion of any man by the paſſions or affections of 


(e) See an ae- 


count of this ex- 


pedition, in a 
piece entitled, 
The Commenta- 
ries of Sir Francis 
Vere, being di- 
vers pieces here - 
in he had Com- 
mand; written by 
imſelf in a way 
of Commentary. 
Publiſhed by 
William Dilling- 
ham, D. D. 


others, but by her own judgment : ſo ſhe continued to him that fame gracious favour ſhe 2557: 

had always done, even to her deceaſe, which happened about five years after. Upon the %) g.. .in of 
acceſſion of King James I. to the throne, Sir John Holles, much out of humour with the gentry at the end 
new face of things at Court [E], retired into the country and attended his eſtate, which 
till then he had very little leiſure to look into, and which he had impaired, by ſelling vos. 
lands of good value both in Lincolnſhire and Derby ſhire after his grandfather's deceaſe [F]. 


[D] He had a ſhary difference with Lord Burleigh ] 
What was the grounds of this quarrel is not certainly 
known, though ſome have imagined it to be the very 

reat familiarity, that Sir John Holles had with the 
dy Hatton, the Treaſurer's grand - child“; but 
certain it is that the Treaſurer, during the preparation 
for this expedition, inveighed bitterly againſt him (with 
little arguments of that gravity and wiſdom he had for- 
merly expreſſed) in the — Chamber. This im- 
prudent and injurious behaviour of the Treaſurer did 
exceedingly inflame Sir John Holles, and he reſolved not 
to ſit down with it, but to return him his own. In 
this ſpirit he writes him a letter, wherein he lets him 
know the malice and falſhood of his- invectives, and 
then retorts ſeverely upon himſelf, and that in ſo home 
and nicking a way, as the Treaſurer had never met 
with the like in his life. The delivery of this letter, 
continues our author, he entruſted with my father (34), 
giving him direction, that as ſoon as he received notice 
that he was got on ſhip-board, he ſhould go with it to 
the Treaſurer's houſe at dinner-time, and after he had 
delivered it to one of the ſervants, he ſhould flip away 
and make ſpeed to the fleet after him. This was per- 
formed accordingly ; and the Treaſurer having read 
the letter, and 
ſently to apprehend the bearer, but he was gone, and 
being a young gentleman unknown at Court, no man 
could tell him what he was. Moreover, as Sir John Hol- 
les thought he had received a public injury, he reſolved 
to make his vindication as public; and to that end, diſ- 
perſed among his friends divers copies of this letter, 


which yet remain in ſeveral hands, and one I had, but 


have loſt it. I have heard many wiſe men fay, they 
eſteemed this one of the boldeſt acts that ever he did: 
for the Treaſurer having power enough, would not have 
wanted means one way or other to have ruined him. 
Nor was he unapt (as ſome that knew him have affirm- 
ed) to ſecret revenges, which his own creature Cam- 
den (3;}, doth more than darkly inſinuate in the death 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. 

[E] Out of humoar with the new face of things at 
Court.] My author having obſerved that the Queen's 
death conveyed a great and general lamentation to all 
her ſubjects, and to him [Sir John Hollis] who ever 


ing in a great paſſion, ſent out pre- 


He 


had faithfully and religiouſly ſerved and honoured her, 
and moſt fincerely loved his country, of which ſhe was 
the glory, felicity, and firmament, &c. proceeds thus: 


This bright ftar ſet, the ſcene at Court was ſtrangely 


altered, for though King James entered with the great- 
eſt expectation and acclamations that any Prince could 
do, (ſuch as his wiſdom and virtues well merited) yet 
he brought with him a crew of neceſſitous and hungry 
Scots, and filled every corner of the Court with theſe 
hungry blue-caps. This was that which firſt darkened 


of a diſcourſe con- 
cerning that 


the glory of the Engliſh Court, which Queen Elizabeth 


had ever maintained in great luſtre. I have heard the 
Earl of Clare ſay, that when he was penſioner to the 
Queen, he did not know a worſe man of the whole band 
than himſelf; and that alb the world knew he had then 
an inheritance of 4000 l. a year. It was the conſtant 
cuſtom of that Queen to call out of all counties in the 
kingdom, the gentlemen of the greateſt hopes, and the 
beſt fortune and families, and with thoſe to fill the 
more honourable rooms of her houſhold fervants ; by 
which ſhe honoured them, obliged their kindred and 
alliance, and fortified herſelf. But when moſt of thoſe 
rooms were poſſeſſed by ſuch trotting companions, the 
better ſort of the gentry declined the Court, as ſcorn- 
ing their fellowſhip. Hence it followed, that in a lit- 
tle time, the Court was in a manner wholly compoſed 
of theſe Scots, and ſuch inconfiderable perſons, as fa- 
vourites preferred, or money introduced. This cauſed 
Sir John Holles at that time to retire into the country. 
(F] He had fold ſome lands after bis grandfather's 
death.] However he repaired that loſs by a far greater 
improvement afterwards. Por he purchaſed the lord- 
ſhip of Gamelſton, Maplebecke, and Bevercotes, with 
a mannor in Baſeford; the rectories of Bothomſale, 
Eaſt-Markham, and Weſt-Markham, with divers lands 


in Elkeſly, Waleſby, and little Drayton, all in the 


county of Nottingham. He likewiſe purchaſed one 
half of Prince's-ſtreet in Drury-lane, and cauſed to 
be erected thoſe edifices called Loche's buildings, with 
the moſt .part of Clement's-inn-lane, Blackmore ſtreet 
by Drury-lane, and a part of Clement's-inn-fields. So 
that by theſe purchaſes and improvements, he advan- 
ced his eſtate before his death to near 80001. per an. 
He likewiſe enlarged Thurland-houſe (now - 

| are 


called 


H 0 1. 


"He was engaged during this reign in three conſiderable law-ſuits, the firſt of which being 


carried for the Crown [G], made him much averſe to King James, for whom he 


little kindneſs. However, when Prince Henry was created Prince of Wales, May 30, 


1610, Sir John H 
after [H]. 


olles was by the King appointed Comptroller of his Houſhold Þ. 
this office he continued during the Prince's life, which was about two years and a half 
But with the loſs of that brave Prince all his favour at Court vaniſtied; and 


In 


he lay open and expoſed to the reſentments of his adverſaries : fo that, about three years 
after a bill was filed againſt him in the Star- Chamber, containing ſeveral allegations of 
high miſdemeanours, which were particularly preſſed and amplified by Sir Edward Coke, 
Chief Juſtice-{7]. And though Sir John made a defence, the eloquence of Which gave 


Clare houſe) in Nottingham, and new built the Inn 


called the Blackmoor's head there. He had alſo an in · 
tention of building a new houſe at Haughton, and had 
ſeveral platforms drawn of it, reſolving to have ſeated 
it on higher 2 above the barns ; but the charge 
thereof was like to be ſo great, that he thought it bet - 


ter to conſider of, than to undertake it. 


[G] He had three laau ſuits, of which the firfl was 
carried for the Crown.) This firſt law-ſuit was about 


the wardſhip of Robert Sutton, afterwards Lord Lex- 
ington, whoſe mannor of Averſham, was held of his 


® Theſe are our 


author's words, 


mannor of Haughton by fealty and knight ſervice, 
which had ever been performed by the anceſtors of Mr 
Sutton, to the anceſtors and predeceſſors of Sir Joha 
Holles ; and their wardſhips accordingly accrued, when 
any of thoſe Suttons died, and the heir within age. 
But when this laſt fell, a trick was found to intitle the 
King thereto, for whom judgment was given in the 
Court of Wards againſt Sir John. His ſecond law-ſuit 
was with the Society of the Inn of Chancery, called 
Clement's-Inn ; and the caſe was thus. Sir William 
Hawte, and Margaret his wife, had long before ſold by 
their deed bearing date 17th of December, 23 H. VIII. 
to Sir William Holles [the Lord-Mayor], their mannor 
or capital meſſuage called Clement's-Inn, with divers 
other meſſuages, lands, and tenements, in the pariſhes 
of St Giles and St Panchraſe in the county of Middle- 
ſex. Shortly after, Sir William Holles demiſes the 
capital meſſuage called Clement's-Inn to that corpora- 
tion of ſtudents for the term of ninety-nine years, reſerv- 
ing a rent. That term near expired, the Earl of Clare 
his great-grand-child and heir reſolving to enter upon 
it, and theſe clerks and attornies to keep the poſſeſſion 
they had got, he put it in ſuit; and they brought the 
Earl into Chancery ; there the Lord-Keeper 
to favour thoſe ſetting-dogs ® of his own profeſſion, de- 
creed, that they ſhould hold their poſſeſſion for ever, 
acknowledging him lord of the fee, and paying him a 
ſmall yearly rent, with an allowance to him and his 
heirs of two chambers in that houſe for a ſollicitor. 
Both theſe cauſes were carried againſt him with all the 
injuſtice that might be; the firſt by the power of the 
King, and the next by the partiality of the lawyers. 
In the third, though he had a worſe cauſe, yet he 
found better — It was concerning the rectories 
[impropriations] of Elkeſley and Bothomſale, which 
he had purchaſed for a valuable confideration ; but 
there proving a flaw in the title, he was impleaded by 
one Brigham, who pretended to a better right, and he 
he was forced to fly to equity. I well remember, that 
I attended him to Sir Humphry Davenport, Sir Tho- 
mas Crew, Sir Francis Aſhley (all then An and to 
Mr Noy, all whom he would have retained as counſel 
in this cauſe. Sir Humphrey Devenport (though a 
great lover and honourer of him) abſolutely refuſed 
him. The other would appear-for him ; but all ad- 
viſed him to compound it as well as he could, telling 
him he would be caſt. He found he had been abuſed, 
and was very unwilling to loſe what he had well paid 
for ; ſo he procured meetings with the then Lord- 
keeper, Sir Thomas Coventry. They met in Hatton- 
houſe garden. When the day of hearing came, I at- 
tended my Lord of Clare to Weſtminfter-hall. I re- 
member we met there with Mr Serjeant Glanvil, who 
was one of Brigham's counſel, who ſaluting him ſaid, 
My Lord, I am againſt you to day, and believe you muſt 


| lofe the cauſe. And the ſame Serjeant when he argued, 


cold the Keeper, That this cauſe would not require 
many words, for it was the ſame (terminis terminanti- 
bus) that he had decreed that very term betwween ſuch and 


uch parties. Yet in conclufion, the Keeper gave judg- 


ment for the Earl. I have heard the Keeper much con- 
demned for that judgment, who was a man of great 


abilities and learning in his profeſſion, and for a good 
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reat 


while had the reputation of a juſt Judge : but at laſt he 
appeared with a bare face, and died very ſeaſonably 
before the Parliament met, elſe no man had heard 
louder of his corruptions. The loſs of Mr Sutton's 
wardſhip made Sir John Holles, as ſome have thought, 
much averſe to King James, for whom he had little 
kindneſs, nor indeed was a friend to his memory. 

have heard him ſay, That he came to govern a people, 
that be knew he was not worthy of, and then he wa! 
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+ Henry Earlof 
Oxford was the 
firſt choſen to be 
of thb arder of 
the Bath at this 
creation. Anſtis's 
Obſervitions on 
the Kaights of 
the- Bath, p. Gt, 
& (eq. This is 
mentioned 3s an 
inſtance of the 
connection be- 
tween the two 
families of Vere 
and Holles, 
which was moſt 
aſſiduouſly culti» 
vated by this firſh 
Earl of Clare. 


ruled himſelf by two beggars and a baſe fellow, Suf- 


folk, Northampton, and Saliſbury. And at any time 
when he mentioned any thing, which he thought an 
error in that King, he would ever give his difcourſe 
this ſevere cloſe, which now he feels. 

[H] He was Comptroller of the bouſhold to Prince 
Henry.) The Prince ever expreſſed a very great love 
to him and value of him, inſomuch that once he took 
a progreſs to his houſe at Haughton, where he con- 
tinued with him many days, and found an entertain- 


ment anſwerable to his greatneſs. And I may well 


queſtion, had the Prince lived to be King, whether 
any ſubje& had found greater proofs of his love. But 
in 1612 that Prince died. A Prince of fo great expec- 
tation, that not only the eyes of all England, but of 
all Chriſtendom, were upon him. Moſt people think 
he was poiſoned, and the Earl of Somerſet not a little 
ſuſpected for it I remember Sir George Radcliff told 
me, he aſked the Earl of Clare, whether he thought 
the Prince was poiſoned or no, and that he replied, he 
thought he was not ; but if he was, he believed he had 
it half a year before he died. What he meant by that, 
Sir George underſtood not ; nor did he further queſtion 


him. But I think that had he believed it, and ſuſ- 


peed Somerſet of it, he would eternally have hated 
and abhorred him, whereas, on the contrary, he con- 
tinued to his death his friendſhip to him. 

[1] Allegations preſſed by Sir Edward Coke, and in- 
validated by Sir John 8 "Tis ſaid Sir Edward 
Coke bore a ſpleen againſt him for the familiarity which 
Sir John Holles had with his then wife, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Hatton. The allegations were, that he had pri- 
vate conference with two jeſuits, Jervas and Garnet, 
at their execution ; and that in all his leaſes to his te- 
nants, he inſerted a condition that they ſhould not go 
to law one with another, but ſhould e him the um- 
pire of all their differences ; with other as in- 
conſiderable. But the Chief Juſtice called thoſe cove- 
nants regal covenants, and ſaid, it was no leſs than 
to uſurp over his tenants a regal authority. He ſaid, 
that his private conference with thoſe traitors the 
jeſuits, was a boldneſs of a dangerous infinuation, and 


ought to be both cenſured and puniſhed ; and with his 


law rhetoric endeavoured to give as ugly a face, as he 
could, both to thoſe, and the reſt of his charges. Sir 
John Holles made his own defence, being ſecond both 
in reaſon and oratary to no perſon that I knew in his 
time. He told the Lords, that he wondered much 
how he could have ſuffered ſo great a charge and in- 
convenience upon ſuch flight accaſations ; did he not 
know withal, that fince the death of his royal maſter, 
he had been left tanguam piſcis in aridum littus. But 
it was his happineſs, he ſaid, that he was to make his 
defence before ſuch honourable perſons, who would 
rightly judge both of his innocency, and the malice of 
his adverſaries. He then profeſſed, that if he had 
erred at all, they were only errors of ignorance. For 
he could not underftand at all, that it might be miſcon- 
firued a crime in him, to endeavour that his poor te- 
nants ſhould not undo one another by umeceffary ſuits 
and quarrels, whilſt he might be a medium to recon- 
cile their differences, And having had the honour to 
ſerve the Crown in near relations, and having been 
ever bred up in a ſchool of duty and obedience, he was 
far from that preſumption to trench in the leaſt manner 

29 upon 
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(g) The pream- great ſatisfaction to his hearers, 
dle of his patent 


mentions only bis Priſoner ſome weeks; until at laſt he came out a Baron of England, being created ſuch on 
ſervice to Prince the gth of July 1616, in the 14th year of King James (g). 
Henry, his inte- . : . . 
grity and fidelity then favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, ten thouſand pounds ſterling [A]. Tis cer- 

tain that, much about this time, he in a manner wholly withdrew from Court [Z]. 


to the Crown, 
and his abilitics 
to ſerve it. 


yet he was committed to the Fleet, where he continued a 


upon regal authority. That he could as little appre- 
hend, how his diſcourſe with thoſe condemned perſons 
could infinute any dangerous conſequence, fince dying 
men are far from a capacity to threaten any ſuch thing. 
Adding, that he had travelled the beſt parts of Chri- 
ſlendom, and obſerved the cuſtoms of thoſe people a- 
mongſt whom he came, but could never obſerve, that 
any man was prohibited to ſpeak to a dying perſon. Sir 
Edward Coke (who had as much law and levity in him, 
as any of his profeſſion ever had) interrupted him, ſcof- 
fingly turning upon him that verſe of Virgil, a little 
_ varied, 195 


Et que tanta fuit Tiburne tibi cauſa videndi? 


We have ſeen that this was not the only vengeance 
which Sir John's ſuſpeRed intrigue with Lady Hatton 
brought upon him, and the filence of his advocate Mr 
Gervaſe Holles upon that head, leaves room to con- 
clude that the ſuſpicion was not entirely without good 
grounds, If ſo, it may be obſerved, that he inherited 
this weakneſs from his father Denfil Holles, who was 
inſerted in a paſquil made in thoſe days upon the Lin- 
colnſhire gentlemen, as follows: 


Hollys hits in every hole, 
And Denfil drives thro' all their dintes, 
He gets his neighbours wives with fole, 
And yet they ſay the man but mintes. 


I remember, ſays Mr Gervaſe Holles, that walking in 
Irby grounds with the firſt Earl of Clare, he ſhewed me 
a handſome farm houſe, telling me his father built it 
to pleaſe a fooliſh woman. The truth is, he was ſel- 
dom without one or other in it for his private uſe 
and pleaſure. But this could not be ſo private, as to 
be unknown to his wife, who notwithſtanding ſhe had, 
as it ſhould ſeem, recourſe to patience, as the only re- 
medy in the caſe of a huſband's falſeneſs to the mar- 
riage-bed ; yet ſhe proved inexorable in the caſe of her 
fiſter-in-law Douglas, daughter of William Lord 
Howard of Effingham, and wife to John Lord Sheffield, 
of whoſe incontinency with the Earl of Leiceſter, de- 
tected by this Denſil's wife, we have the following ac- 
count by Mr Gervaſe Holles. The Lord Sheffield, ſays 
he, and the ſaid lady lived together for ſome years 
with much happineſs and contentment. Until at laſt it 
happened, that Queen Elizabeth took a progreſs north- 
ward, upon whom the Earl of Leiſter (the then powerful 
favourite) attended, and ſome days ſhe abode at the 
Earl of Rutland's at Belvoir-Caſtle. Thither the 
principal perſons of Lincolnſhire repaired to ſee their 
Queen, and do their duty, and among others the Lord 
Sheffield and this fair young lady of his, who ſhone as 
a ſtar in the Court, both in regard of her beauty, and 
the richneſs of her apparel. Leiceſter (who was cauda 
ſalax) ſeeing her, and being much taken with her 
perfections, he made his addreſſes of courtſhip to her, 
and uſed all the art that might be (in which he was 
maſter enough) to debauch her. There is ſmall hopes, 
that ſhe, who hach once permitted a fiege, can hold 
out. For that woman who keeps a looſe guard upon 
her honour, hath one port already open, and there 
wants nothing but a bold man to enter. To be ſhort, 
he found her frail, and had the unlawful fruition of her 
body. Their crime being arrived at this height, their 
next deſign was how to ſecure it, as alſo the continu- 
ance of this their wickedneſs ; which they thought 
could not well be, ſo long as the Lord Sheffield lived. 
He was a gentleman of preat ſpirit ; him therefore 
they contrived how to make away, and before they 
parted, Leiceſter (who was perfect in thoſe villainies) 
undertook the charge of it. Not long after, being at 
at Normanby, and her fiſter Holles with her, Leiceſter 
who had wrote letters to her, in one (after many amo- 
rous expreſſions) told her, That he had not been unmind- 
ful in removing that obflacle, which hindred the full 
fruition of their cantentments ; that he had endeavoured 
one expedient already, which bad. failed; but he would 


However, 


try another, which he doubted not would hit more «re. 
This letter (as ſhe was going down ſtairs to walk a- 
broad) ſhe dropped in pulling her handkerchief out of 
her pocket, and her filter Holles, following her, took 
it up, and either overcome with a woman's curioſity, 
or guided by,a higher providence, ſhe put it in her 

ker and read it, when ſhe found her opportunity ; 


and finding therein a plot againſt her brother's life, re- 


ſolved (as it befitted her) to acquaint him with it. The 
lady ſoon after miſſed the letter, and being ſufficiently 
affrighted, conſcious enough of what was in it, ſhe 
ſtrictly examined all her women (the gentlewoman 
from whom I had this relation, was one of them) at 
firſt with intreaties, at length with ſeverity and cruelty. 
But out of them, who indeed knew nothing, ſhe got 
nothing. Then ſhe came to her ſiſter Holles, and fal- 
ling down on her knees beſought her, if ſhe had found 
any ſuch letter, to deliver it unto her, aſſuring her, 
that nothing of harm ſhould come from what the con- 
tents of it might ſeem to threaten. But ſhe was inex- 
orable, and would not own the knowledge of any ſuch 
accident. Shortly after the Lord Sheffield returns 
home, and his ſiſter Holles (watching her opportunity) 
gives him the letter. He reads it with anger and a- 
mazement ; that night he parts beds, the next day 
houſes, and retired from her. He meditates with him- 
ſelf in what manner he might beſt take an honourable 
and juſt revenge upon the adulterers. Having reſolved, 
he poſts up to London to effect it; but the diſcovery 
was arrived at the knowledge of Leiceſter before him ; 
who finding a neceſſity to be quick, bribes an Italian 
phyſician (whoſe name I have forgot) in whom the 
Lord Sheffield had great confidence, to poiſon him, 
which was immediately effected after his arrival at 
London. He being removed by this villainy, ſhe ex- 


For this dignity he paid the 


pected the reward of it, that Leiceſter, as he promiſed, 


ſhould have married her ; but he (according to the 
nature of all men, who think baſely of their proſti- 
tutes) after he had cohabited with her ſome time, and 
begot on her a baſe ſon (Sir Robert Dudley, who cal- 
led himſelf Duke cf Northumberland (36) ) reje&s her 
and marries the Lady Lettice, widow to Walter Deve- 
reux Earl of Eſſex, who, *tis thought, ſerved him in 
his own kind every way. I have been, concludes this 
author, the longer and more punctual in this relation, 
becauſe it is known to few, yet a certain truth (37). 

[X] He purchaſed his Barony.) Mr Gervaſe Holles 
obſerves, that after the entrance of King James, the 
ſale of honours was become a trade at Court, and 
whilſt the Duke [of B.] lived, ſcarce any man ac- 
quired any honours, but ſuch as were either his kin- 
dred, or had the fortune (or misfortune) to marry with 
his kindred, or miſtreſſes; or paid a round ſum of 
money for it. Nor indeed (continues this author) did 
that way of merchandiſe ceaſe all the reign of our laſt 
martyred King (38), which was one cauſe, and not the 
leaſt of his misfortunes. I have heard the Earl of 
Clare (I now treat of) often inveigh bitterly againſt it, 
and he would uſually call it temporal fmony. I remem- 
ber once I took the liberty (hearing him ſo earneſt on 
that ſubje&) to aſk him, why he would purchaſe him- 
ſelf, ſeeing he condemned the =y for ſelling. He 
anſwered, That he obſerved merit to be no medium to an 
honorary reward ; that he ſaw divers perſons, who, 
he thought, deſerved as little as he either in their per- 
ſons or eflates, by that means leap over his head; and 
and therefore ſeeing the market open, and finding his 
purſe not unfurniſhed for it, he was perſuaded to wear 
his money, as other men had done. 

[L] He withdrew from Court.) For what reaſon 
principally is not known, but there was found written 
by his own hand in one of his books, theſe fix lines. 


 Aazon once Diana naked ſpied 
At unawares, yet by his dogs he died. 
So ill, not done but taken in all things, 
Doth cloud the uncleared eyes of minor Kings. 
Then hafle from Courts of ſuch unſound complexion, 
If that thy ſafety be in thy election. 
[LN] He 


(36) Ses ſome + 
account. of this 


perſon in the ar- 


ticle GREAVES 


[Jon x]. 


(37) The tragi- 
cal part is touched 
upon in Leice- 
ſter's Common- 
wealth, a Satyre 
upon Leiceſter, 
diſperſed in the 
days of Queen 
Elizabeth ; but 
Mr Holles fays, 
he received the 
relation from a 
perſon of credit 
then living ia the 
family, who gave 
him an account 
of the ſhare his 
aunt Holles had 
in it. : 


(38) This was 
written, as has 
been already ob- 
ſerved, in 1658. 
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However, the ſame favourite, eight years afterwards, for 5000 pounds; procured him 
the Earldom of Clare [MA], by letters patent, bearing date 2 November 1624 (). He % Tram 
had now acquired the higheſt digaity of honour that in reaſon he could aſpire to, which takes novice of 
may be reckoned among the felicities of his life. Yet this was accompanied with ſeveral nag de 9. 


inſt the pa- 
near and preſſing afflictions, the death of many of his children, and downfal of ſome of wards 2nd te bp 


X | , | . - ch rebels, and 
his neareſt friends. For between and about the time of his two creations, he buried four DO — 


of his youngeſt ſons and two daughters, and ſaw the ruin of the Earl of Somerſet, and the of an anneal tre 
beheading of Sir Walter Ralegh [VI, both much eſteemed and beloved by him. King * 
James, a little before his cloſe, diſcovered an intention of making the Earl of Clate Lord- gam. 4 
Treaſurer; which was ſo generally believed, that ſeveral applications were made for places 
under him. And this was the more likely, (notwithſtanding his Majeſty's former dryneſs 
towards him) becauſe, about the ſame time, he bewrayed ſome jealouſies and wearineſs of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and an inclination to introduce again into favour the Earl of 
Somerſer. But his death, which followed immediately upon it, made fruſtrate both theſe 
intentions. King Charles, in the firſt year of his reign, diſplaced Williams Biſhop of 
Lincoln from the cuſtody of the Great-Seal. This the Earl of Clare was concerned at, 
the Biſhop being one of his intimate friends; and when the King deſigned both his ſons 
to be Knights of the Bath at his Coronation, and gave them notice thereof by his letters, 
they both refuled it. As did alſo his younger ſon Denſil Holles to be of that maſque 
which was then preparing, and in which the King invited him to take a part. 
Neither did the Earl himſelf move towards London 'till the meeting of the Parliament, 
and then likewiſe wholly abſented himſelf from Court; which cauſed the King to obſerve 
him as a perſon diſcontented. That Parliament was remarkable for the charge againſt the 
Duke of Buckingham, which being delivered from the Houſe of Commons by eight re- 
porters, was again reported by eight Lords in the Houſe of Peers, of which the Earl of 
Clare was one, who ſpoke to the fame part that Mr Pym had done before. But the King 
quickly ſtopt their further proceedings by diſſolving the Parliament. About this time 
the Duke had uſed all poſſible endeavours to gain the Earl of Clare to his party; to which 
end he had procured two or three meetings with him in the Strand, at the Counteſs of 


1 


— 


Banbury's, but could never obtain him [O]. And the next Parliament (which was th 


LM] He procured the Earldom of Clare.) It was not 

a little wondered at, that he could obtain this title of 
Earl of Clare. For the Lord Rich, when he was 

created an Earl, did very much defire that title, and 
the King's counſel after ſeveral debates about it con- 
cluded, that fince the time of the firſt Earls of Clare 
. determined, that honour of Clare had ever been con- 
ferred on a Prince of the blood royal ; Clare and Cla- 

rence being one and the ſame title, and therefore not 

to be allowed to a meaner ſubject. Whereupon the 

Lord Rich was created Earl of Warwick. But the 

power that procured the dignity, prevailed for the 

title, wnich was the Duke of Buckingham, to whom 

King James could not well deny any thing. That he 

procured it, is plain from a letter (the copy whereof I 
have ſeen) from this Earl of Clare to the then Biſhop of 
Lincoln, which began thus. 


My Lonxp, 8 | 
My patent is now paſt for the Earldome of Clare 
{ the title wherein my Lord of Warwick was ſo emboged) 
but what is it, that à powerful favourite cannot do, 


0 | 

[VI He had a particular friendſhip for Sir Walter 
Ralegb.] There was found written by the Earl of 
Clare with his own hand this epitaph on him. Which 


though his poetry was the worſt part, ſays our author, 
yet I ſhall here remember. 


Here lies Ralegb's corps, his ſoul is gone, 

To inhabit many, tao much for one. 

By his we learn the harmes of rarity, 

That ſafety only dwells in doe-nought parity. 
Artes, Nature, henceforth no more ſuch pieces, 
Whilſt fortune's dragon guards the golden fleeces. 


Our author here takes occaſion to relate the following 
paſſage, not contained in the hiſtories of that time. It 
was much laboured by Sir Walter Ralegh's friends to 
ſave his life, and particularly by the Earl of Clare, who 
had ſome power with his proſecutor (Gondemar the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador) with whom he had frequent 
converſations. He diſcovered, as he thought, an incli- 
nation in Gnndemar to make ſuit to King James for Sir 
Walter Ral«gh's life, in caſe he [Sir Walter] would in- 

treat him to do it. This the Earl of Clare intimated 
to Sir Walter by Mr Charles Thynne, one of his faſteſt 
friends, bidding him withal let him know, that there 

* 


of 


was no other way for his preſervation. When Sir 
Walter Ralegh heard it, he pauſed a little, and then 
aye this anſwer, I am yet neither ſo od, nor ſo infirm, 
but I could be content to live, and therefore this would I 
do, if I was ſure it would do my buſineſs ; but if it fail, 
then I loſe both my life and my honour ; and both theſe I 
awill not part with. A reſolution, ſays Mr Gervaſe 
Holles, really not unworthy ſo famous a perſon. 

[O] At this time the Duke of Fuckingham tried in 
vain to obtain bim.) His diſpoſition with regard to 
the Court at this time, as well as the temper obſerved 
by him in oppoling the meaſures thereof, may be in- 
ferred from a letter to his ſon-in-law Sir Tho. Went- 
worth, afterward Earl of Strafford, on the following 
occaſion. Sir Thomas, in the Houſe of Commons, 
had ftrenuouſly aſſerted the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, and had fo far diſpleaſed the Duke of Bucking- 


at 


ham, that, by his inducement, the King, in 1625, - 


declared fix that had been members in the laft Parlia- 
ment Sheriffs of ſeveral counties, to prevent their being 
returned to the new Parliament. Among theſe, Sir 
Tho. Wentworth was for Yorkſhire, Sir Edward Coke, 
who had been Lord Chief. Juftice, for Buckinghamſhire, 
Sir Francis Seymour for Wiltſhire, &c (39). Sir Fran- 
cis, having taken advice thereon. was informed that he 
might be returned and ſerve for any town or city out of 
his own county ; and thereupon he made an offer to 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, that he would procure him to 
be choſen in the Weſt, if he would favour him to get 


' him elected for ſome place in the North. Of which 


he wrote to the Earl of Clare, requeſting his ſentiments 


(39) Earl of _ 
Strafford's Let- 
ters, &c, Vol 1. 


p · 30. | 


how he ſhould proceed; and his Lordſhip ſent him the 


following anſwer. 


SON, 

You reſolve, in my opinion, of this particular rightly ; 
for we live under a prerogative government, where 
book-law ſubmits unto lex-loquens ; then be theſe extraor- 
dinaries, that rely rather upon inference or interpreta- 
tion than the letter, too weak flaves for ſuch ſubj ects to 


lean upon. This is a novelty and a flranger, that a 


Sheriff, who, according to the received rule of our fore- 
fathers, is tied to his county as a ſnail to his ſhell, may 
cauſe himſelf to be choſen a burgeſs or ſervant for a bo- 
rough ; and ſo in a ſort quit the greater and the King's 
ſervice for a ſubject s a leſs ; therefore as a novelty it is 
rather to be followed than to begin it, and as a ftranger 
to be admitted as a probationer, and to be embraced upon 
further acquaintance. For my part, I ſhall be glad 7 = 


* 
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Lord Wil. 
loughby at the 
ſame thme laid 
claim alſo to the 
title of Earl of 
Oxford, as like- 
wiſe to the ticles 
of Lord Bole- 
beck, Sanford, 
and Badle ſmere. 
See their ſeveral 
caſes, as delivered 
to the Houſe of 
Pezrs, in the 
Hiſtorical Collee- 
tions of the noble 
families, Caven- 
diſhe, Holles, 
Vere, Harley, 
and Ogle ; by 
Arthur Collins, 
5100 Lond. 1752. 

p. 269, & 
ſeq. 


(40) Ibid. p. 31. 


(41) The fee of 
this office was 
granted by Hen. 
I. to Alberic de 
Vere Earl of Ox- 
ford, the ſecond 
of that name, in 
the room of Ro- 
bert Malet (Lord 
of the honour of 
Eye in Suffo'k) 
who had been 
difinherited and 
baniſhed in 2d 
Hen. I. for de- 
ſerting the King, 
and adhering to 
Robert Curthoſe. 
Pat. I. Hen. 
VIII. p · 1. m. 
26. cited in Hi- 
ſtorical Collec- 
tions, &c. p. 
218. by Collins. : 


party, and made a reſolute ſpeech on the occaſion [P]. 


of 3 Car. I.) made the breach ſtill wider between them, For the great cauſe being 
heard in the Houſe of Peers between Robert Vere Earl of Oxford and Robert Bertie 


Lord Willoughby of Ereſpy, concerning the office of Great - Chamberlain of England *, 
the Earl of Clare aſſerted the right of the former againſt the Duke of Buckingham's 


He continued to oppoſe the 


Court meaſures till the death of the Dake, and ſhortly afterwards particularly offended 
the King, by countenancing the report of his Majeſty's having a defign to entertain a 


body of German horſe, in order to awe the 


ſoned for ſome time, and then reproved at the Council-board | 9 |. 


kingdom. For this offence he was impri- 
He was alſo turned 


out of the commiſſion of the peace, which he took ill, and the country worſe where he 
lived; miſſing on the bench a perſon of ſuch courage, integrity, and fo great abilities. 


Edv. Coke and Sir Rob. Philips can make their under- 
taking good. And I could wiſh Sir Francis Seymour 
werr a burgeſs, ſo you were not ſeen in it: and if any 
of them, without your knowledge or conſent, ſhall confer 
any 2 place on you, you are no way in fault thereby; 
and yet Caeſar's wife muſt be free from ſuſpicion. So as 1 
may conclude, it is not good to fland within the diftance 
of abſolute power. But I ſee the iſſue. The queſtion 
will fall between the King and the Parliament; the 
Houje will demand her member ; and the King denies 
his officer, and the King's election was prior, ſo as in 
concluſion ſome drops of diſpleaſure may fall upon the bo- 
rough, whoſe charter is always in the King's reach : 
but this is my chimera, and the lion may be leſs terrible 
than the picture. Howſoever, this wwell-proceeding, would 
put the Courtier out of his trick, ſecure the Parliament 


better, and the Subject in general, and make great ones 
more cautious in wreſtling with that high court. 


Yet, 
as you write, Son, this buſineſs is of ſuch a nature, as 
it is much better to be a ſpectator than an actor ; and in 
this I give you no opinion, 1 only confirm your's. 1 am 
glad to hear of my daughter's good health. The Lord of 
Heaven continue it, and bleſs you both with his beſt 
bleſſings. Amen. 


Haughton, 
Nov. 27, 1625. 


Your aſſured loving father-in-law, 
CARE (40). 


[P] He made a reſolute ſpeech on the occaſion.) The 
Earl of Oxford claimed the Chamberlain's place (41) as 
heir-male, and the Lord Willoughby as heir-general, 
to Henry Vere Earl of Oxford, deceaſed. They were 
both near allied in blood to the Earl of Clare, but he 
had a principal love to the Veres, from which family 
his grandmother came, and he believed alſo that ju- 
ſtice lay on his fide. The Duke of Buckingham, on 
the contrary part, having ever endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
the old nobility, ſays our author, laboured earneſtly, 
both with the Judges who were to deliver their opini- 
ons, and with the Peers who were to be judges of the 
right, in the behalf of the Lord Willoughby ; and 
finding he had gained the moſt of them, he haſtened 
the tryal a little before the Term began, and when but 
few of the Judges were yet come to town. They were 
but five, whereof two (and they of the greateſt learning 
and reputation) declared their opinions for the Earl of 
Oxford, the other two for the Lord Willoughby ; the 
fifth (which was Juſtice Dodderidge, an able Antiqua- 
ry) made a long and learned diſcourſe, but determined 
nothing. So ſoon as the Judges had ſpoke their ſenſe, 
the Earl of Dorſet ſtood up, and with an excellent me- 
mory delivered the ſum of what the Judges had ſaid, 
then made an eloquent oration in the behalf of the 
Lord Willoughby, and moved the Lords to proceed to 
the vote. The Earl of Clare riſes up after him, and 
ſpoke to this effect. That he had not intended to have 
ſpoken that day, for he had ever obſerved it the manner 


of the Houſe of Peers, that when any great cauſe was 


agitated before them, after the Judges had given their 
opinion, the Lords took time to confider of the arguments, 
and to weigh well every circumſlance, before they would 
proceed to judgment ; but fince that Lord which ſpoke 


laſt, had, with a very happy memory, delivered the ef- 


fe of what the Judges bad diſcourſed, and with no lit- 
tle force of elocution had endeavoured to incline their 
Lordſhips in favour of the Lord Willoughby, he would 
take the liberty to ſay ſomething in the behalf of the 
Earl of Oxford: and firſt he thought it requifite and 
Juſt not to proceed to the wote until they had heard all 
the Judges deliver their opinions; he ſaid that might be 
ſhortly done, for the term was at hand, when they muſt 
repair to town, He told them, that in caſe of right 


Whilſt 


between private perſons, when the cauſe appeared any 
thing knatty or doubtful, the ſeveral courts never uſed to 
proceed unto judgment, until the matter had been delibe- 
rately argued and debated by all the Judges in the Eæ- 
chequer chamber; and if yet there appeared any diſſatiſ- 
Faction, they deferred the determination of it unti! the 
next Parliament : wherefore if in leſſer cauſes and be- 
tween meaner perſons, both preſent and former ages had 
been ſo tender in matter of right, How much more ought 
the Lords to be in this particular, being between perſons 
of ſo great nobility, and a right of the moſt antient and 


the moſt honourable tenure of grand Sergeantry then in 


being ? Yet, notwithſtanding all this, if they would pro- 
ceed to a vote with ſuch precipitation, he deſired them ta 
confider, firſt, as to the Judges opinions, the ballance yet 
ng even, nor would be endeavour to caſt it by making 
compariſons of the perſons ; their Lordſhips knew them 
ewell enough (42). Then he wiſhed them to remember, 
that whenever before, as ſometimes it had happened, 
there bad been a failing of the heir. male in the dire 
line, not only the earldom of Oxford, but likewiſe the 
office of High Chamberlain, did revert unto the next col- 
ateral male of the ſame name and family. And laſtly, 
be wiſhed them to recollect, that this noble perſon who 
then made claim, was the 19th Vere who had borne 
that honourable title of Earl of Oxford, deſcended from 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Guiſnes in Normandy, and 
Beatrice his wife, fifler to King William the Conqueror. 
A family that bad aut - laſted three races of the bload- 
royal; a family that had ever been true to the Crown, 
and untainted in every branch of it ; a family that had 
filled our hiftories with the records of their noble actions, 
being ever, both in peace and war, moſt ſerviceable to 
the Crown of England. Concluding, that what Lord 
ſoever ſhould give a vote to take away that offce from 
that family, 5 was not worthy to have the blood of a 
Vere in his veins. But notwithſtanding this ſpeech, 
the _ was Carried by many voices for the Lord Wil- 
loughby (43). I remember (ſays our author) my Lord 
Clare came that day to dinner (which he ſeldom uſed 
to do in Parliament time), and fitting down, he was 
filent a good while, looking very red, as he uſed to do 
when angry. At laſt he broke forth thus, Well, this 
day I have parted with all my opinion of Parliaments, 
when I ſee that thoſe men, whoſe qualities and dignities 


ſbould render them the leaſt inclinable to fear or partia- 


lity, can yet, for fear of one great man, their fellow- 


ſubjef, do an at ſo full of injuſtice as they have done 


this day in the cauſe of my Lord of Oxford. And the 
next day entering the Houſe of Peers, he found four 
or five Biſhops talking together (all the Biſhops, by the 
Duke's inſtigation, had voted for the Lord Willough- 
by), whom he ſaluted, ſaying, My Lords, I obſerved 
yeſterday you went all one way, and yet you ſhall nat all 
be Biſhops of Canterbury. 

[2 IH. was confine, and reprimanded at the council- 
Board.] This defign, with a liſt of the ſeveral perſons 
names who were taken up and impriſoned for counte- 
nancing and for diſperſing the pamphlet in which it 
was written, is mentioned in our general hiſtories, to 
which we refer, and ſhall only obſerve, that the Earl 
of Clare was confined to the Biſhop of Wincheſter's 
houſe; and that though the Earl of Bedford very ſub- 
miſſively acknowledged his fault, and his Majeſty's fa- 
vour in the liberty and pardon he ee him, yet 
the Earl of Clare would not ſpeak one word. Of 
which being told by ſome of his friends, he replied, 
That he would thank the King for bis favours, but not 
for his puniſhments, eſpecially when he could not under - 
fland that he had at all offended ; for he could not think 
it a crime, d:ſervigg impriſonment, to look on that paper, 
which had run through the hands of every man. cel He 


(42) According 
to the Journal of 
the Huuſe of 
Peers, Dodde- 
ridge Velverton, 
and Barn Tre- 
vor, gave their 
opinions for the 
heir general: 

the other two, 
Lord Chief - Ju- 
ſt ice Crew, and 
Lord Chief-Ba- 
ron Sir John 
Walter, for the 
heir-male. The 
major part thus 
declaring, the 
Lords voted ac- 
cordingly. Jour- 
nal of Parlia- 
ment, 2 Car. I. 


(43) Whereupon 
he was admitted 
into the Houſe, 
13 Apr. 2 Car. 
I. with his ftaff 
of that office, 
and took his 
place of all the 
Barons, accord- 
ing to the Act of 
Parliament of 31 
Hen. VIII. ca 
10. N. B. Thi 
office has conti- 
nued ever fince in 
his family z His 
Grace Peregrine 
Bertie, Duke of 
Ancaſter, being 
deſcended from 
him. 
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H O L L E 8. 
Whilſt the Earl continued under this cloud, the King making a progreſs into the North, 
together with the Prince Elector and Prince Rupert, who were then in land, conti- 
nued ſeveral days at Rufford- Abbey, hunting in the foreſt of Shirwood. Whereupon, 
the Earl being then at Haughton, but four miles off, wrote a letter to the Prince Elector, 
(from whoſe mother, the Queen of Bohemia, he had found good reſpeR) entreating his 
good offices for him with his Majeſty ; which being performed, he came ſhortly after and 
kifſed the King's hand [R]. Before this time he had altogether eſtranged himſelf from 
the Court; nor did he much repair to the city, but lived for the moſt part in the country, 
at his mannor of Haughton and his houſe in Nottingham, cheriſhing more quiet and con- 
tented thoughts in a retired life. He had by his lady fix ſons, John, Denſil, Francis, 
William, and two who died infants of the name of Charles ; and four daughters, Eleanor, 
Arabella, Elizabeth, and Margaret. The three younger ſons and Margaret died chil- 
dren, Elizabeth when ſhe was near marriageable, and Francis at 18 years of age *. So 
that, about twelve years before his death he had only four remaining, the two eldeſt of 
each ſex. Of theſe he ſaw both his ſons (of whom hereafter) and Lady Arabella married +, 
and lived to ſee grandchildren from all of them. Only Eleanor at his death continued a 
maid, afterwards married to Oliver Fitz-Williams Earl of Tyrconnel. The ſunday before 
he fell ill of that diſorder which carried him off, going from prayers at St Mary's- church 
in Nottingham, he ſuddenly ſtept (taking his lady with him) into a place in the church; 
where laying the end of his ſtaff upon the ground, he ſaid, In ibis place will J be buried. 
After he found himſelf ill, he ſent for Dr Plumtree, accounted the beſt Phyſician there, 
who gave him phyſic but it never wrought ; whereupon he grew worſe, and after a few 
days delivered his ſoul into the hands of God, on Wedneſday the fourth of October 1637, 
at his houſe called Clare-palace in Nottingham, aged 73 years and about 4 or 5 months, 
as the inſcription on his picture ſets forth. He was interred in Clare-iſle in St Mary's- 
church, the place where himſelf had appointed. There was no Wall found after his death, 
except one made above 40 years before upon his going the iſland voyage, wherein were 
ſeveral legacies to perſons dead before him. But a day or two before his departure he 
called his daughter Eleanor to him, and told her he gave her 6000 pounds, which was 


ready in the houſe for her. 


[R] He came to Rufford-abbey and kiſſed the King's 
Band.] He then told his Majefty, that he found he had 
incurred his diſpleaſure, but he did not know for what, 
only he conceived it was by the miſinformation of ſome 
perſons that were ill affefied to him: and humbly beſought 
his Majeſty, that when the like ſhould happen again, he 
would tell him of it, aſſuring him, that he would either 
clear himſelf, or acknowledge his error if he had offend- 
ed, and aſk his pardon; which he could not doubt of, 
becauſe his etrors would appear only errors of ignorance ; 
and greater faults than theſe his Majeſty pardoned every 
day. The King promiſed him he would, but the Earl 
ſaid, he forgot his promiſe, He would ſay of the 
courtiers at that time, that they had little power to do 
good, but power enough to do hurt : for they could miſ- 
repreſent any man to the King, and flamp an ill cha- 
rater upon him, and he ſhould never know who injured 
Bim, and in what he was injured. | 

LS] His character drawn by Mr Gerva ſe . 
The author having obſerved that Mr William Skipwi 
wrote a handſome elegy upon the Earl, which he once 
had, but had loſt it, proceeds thus. I ſhall now give 
ſome deſcription of his body and diſpoſition. He was 


a perſonage of a gallant preſence, full fix feet high, 


ftraight, and of a ftrong limb. In his youth he was 
ſomewhat lean, but in his later days grew well in fleſh, 
though not corpulent : his hair was of a light brown, 
ſomething towards an aburne, his eyes grey, his ſkin 
white, and his cheeks roſy. In his face there was a 
ſtrong mixture of ſeverity and ſweetneſs, and his motion 
was ſtately, befitting ſo great a perſon. I heard a lady 
ſay, that he came when he was a young man to the 
Earl of Huntingdon's, where he found divers perſons 
of quality dancing, and he fell into the dance with 
them with his cloak and rapier on, which he performed 
with the beſt grace that ever ſhe had ſeen any thing 
done in her life. He had a moſt becoming ſeat on 
horſcback, and was an excellent horſeman. In his 
youth he had a very active body, nor was it at all un- 
ſerviceable in his old age; for I have ſeen him walk 
often from Chaloner-houſe in Clerkenwell, where he 
then lived, to the Parliament-houſe- at Weſtminſter, 
his coach paſſing after him. And I remember he ſee- 
ing his ſon Denſell fencing, he took the other foyle, 
and played with him, which he performed with great 
ſkill (for he was fingularly good at his rapier) and with 
as active a delivery, as the youngeſt man of them all. 
Thus much as to his body. But his mind was yet the 
VOL. IV. No. 221. 


Mr Gervaſe Holles has drawn a character of him, which is 
inſerted below [8]. His eldeſt ſon John, the ſecond Earl of Clare, was born at Haughton 
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See his mon- 


ment in St Ed- 
mund's chapel in 
Weftminſfier-ab- 
bey, with an in- 
ſcription in Eng- 
liſh verſe by his 
father. 


+ Viz. To Sir 
Tho. Went- 
worth, after- 
wards Earl of 
Strafford. See 
his article. 


June 


far nobler part, which was adorned with all the orna- 
ments that the Univerſity, the Inns of Court, the 
King's Court, the Camp, Travayle, and Language 


could enrich him with. I muſt not forget the judg- 


ment of Sir John Brooke, now Lord Cobham (who was 
contemporary with him) which he delivered at the Lord 
Lexington's table in theſe words, I have travailed the 
beſt partes of Chriſtendome, and have conver ſed with the 


moſt noble perſons where 1 came, yet in all my life 1 


never met with ſo exactly accompliſhed a gentleman as 


my Lord of Clare. He had a felicity of converſation 


beyond all other men. No perſon of what condition 
ſoever, that came to him, parted away uncontented ; 
he had ſo juſt a penetration, that he quickly found the 
bottom of his capacity, and which way his genius lay, 
then would diſcourſe with him civilly in his own ele- 


ment, ſo as all men took their leave of him with a 


great deal of fatisfaftion. His table was in effect a 
continual convivium philoſophale ; for after he had rea- 


ſonably well checked his appetite, he would ever ſtart 


ſome diſcourſe, either in divinity, philoſophy, or hi- 
ſtory, in all which he was excellent. So that every 
man there had his mind as well as his body feafted. It 


hath often repented me, that I have not gathered 


and preſerved thoſe apophthegme, which fell from 
him at ſeveral times, which really would have weighed 
with the beſt of the Antients. His table was always 
good, and his retinue anſwerable, having ever the ſons 
of ſome gentlemen to follow him, who would ſend 
them to him, as to a ſchool of knowledge (44), vir- 
tue, and temperance, for he hated drunkeaneſs and de- 
bauchery, nor would he endure exceſs in his buttery, 
which cauſed his houſe keeping (in this lewd age where 
no entertainment is valued, that does not ſwim in 
drink) to be the leſs commended. The gentleman 
of his horſe once took the liberty to tell him, that his 
table was good, and a little charge more would make 
his houſe-keeping without exception, and much to his 
honour, viz. 1001. more yearly in his cellar, and as 
much in his ſtables: he replied, Watſon, Watſon, 
lock you to my profit, I will look to my hanour myſelf 
(45). He was exceeding eloquent, and in his familiar 
letters, had one of the beſt ſtiles that ever | met with. 
One diſcourſe he was writing, and I believe fia:thed 
before he died, but I have ſeen but a part of it, I: 
was an anſwer to ſome paſſages in Sir Francis Bacbn's 
Eſſay on Empire: wherein he ſays, that the errors of 
Princes for the moſt part proceed from a ſatiety of go- 
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vernmeut, 


(44) He took 
care of the edu» 
cation of Mr 
Qervaſe Holles 
for more than 3 
y-ars, de cending 
even ta the pains 
of reading Lovic 
and Philoſophy 
to him himſelf. 


(45) Mr Ger- 
vaſe Holles ob- 
ſerves, that his 
grand/ather was 
more liberal this 
way, and even 
tiled the wonder 
of his age, for 
conſtant ho{pita- 
lity, which cau- 
ſed the Ear! to 
et fall an unbe- 


coming word, 


that bis grandfa- 


ther ſent all bls 
duet down 


tbe privy- beuſe, 


+ 
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June r3, 1595; and marrying Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Horatio Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, befides other children, had iſſue by her Gilbert, the third Earl of 
Clare; who was born at Hackney near London, April 24, 1633, and took to wife 
Grace, fourth daughter of the honourable William Pierpoint, ſecond fon of Robert Earl 
of Kingſton, who brought him three ſons ; the eldeſt of whom, John, born January , 
1661-2, became the fourth Ear! of Clare; and four daughters, of whom the youngeſt, 
Grace, being married to Sir Thomas Pelham of Suſſex, became mother to the preſent 
Duke of Newcaſtle ; to which title, as alſo to that of Marquis of Clare, he by creation (i) 
fucceeded her brother his uncle, the fourth Earl of Clare, who obtained the ſame by crea- 
tion, May 14, 1694 (K), having married Margaret, third daughter and coheir of Henry 
Cavendiſh Duke of Newcaftle, by whoſe Will he alſo ſucceeded to the whole of the Ca- 
vendiſh eſtate. But dying July 15, 1711, without male iſſue, the family of Holles 
thereby became extinct. His Grace made his laſt Will and Teſtament Auguſt 29, 1707, 
four years before his deceaſe ; herein be defires his body may be buried in that vault in 
MWeſtminſter- abbey, where the Lord Tilbury lies Buried“, and that bis funeral be performed 


"ay 


(i) He was firſt 
created Ear] of 
Clare and Viſ- 
count Haughtca 
OR. 26, 1714, 
and afterwards 
Duke of Newca- 
tle and Marquis 
of Clare, Aug. 
2. 1715, with 

' remainder to his 
brother Heary 
Pelham, 


%) He was alſo 
created, by the 
fame patent, 
Marquis of Clare. 
N. B. The 
Dukes of Shrewſ- 
bury, Leeds, 


Bedford, and De- 
vonſhire, were all 
created ſo about 
the ſame time. 
Bayer's Life of 
Queen Anne. 


® The family of 
Vere Earls of 


become extinct by 
the death of Au- 
brey de Vere, 
March 12, 
1702-3, whoſe 


became his ſcle 
heir, being mar- 


to Charles Bea 


in ſuch manner, and ſo much money be expended therein, as his executors ſhall think fit. 


And 


that they, in ſome convenient time after his deceaſe, ſhall cauſe a monument to be erefted for bim 


in ſuch part of the ſaid church as they ſhall think proper. 


He bequeaths to his wife Margaret, 


Lady- Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, bis capital mankon-houſe, called Orton-houſe, with the appurte- 
nances in Orton or elſewhere in the county of Huntingdon, which he purchaſed of the Earl of 


Kingſton, to her and her heirs and afſigns for ever: but he defires ber Grace io diſpoſe of the 
Oxford was then ſame to bis daughter the Lady Harriot Cavendiſh Holles, if by ber duty and obedience to her 


mother ſhe ſhall merit and deſerve the ſame ;, and, confirming bis wife's jointure, be alſo gives 


her the uſe of all his plate during her life, and all his jewels abſolutely. 


He bequeaths to his 


ſaid daughter and her heirs for ever, all his eftates in the counties of Stafford, York, and Nor- 
daughter Diana ſhumberland (except ſuch as are of bis own purchaſing in the county of York), over and beſides 


20000 


pounds, which is provided to be paid ber by bis marriage. ſetilement; which ſettlement, 
ried, Apr. 1694, as to the 20000 pounds, be alſo ratifies and confirms: 


and as for all other his eſtates, he gives 


rk Duke of and deviſes them to the honourable Thomas Pelham (now Thomas Holles (1) Duke of New- 

caſtle) ſon and beir apparent of the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Pelham, entailing them on 
bim and bis heirs male; in default, to the Honourable Henry Pelham, one other of the ſons of 
the ſaid Thomas Lord Pelham, and his heirs male : in default, to the Honourable William 
Vane, ſecond ſon of Chriſtopher Lord Bernard, with like remainder : in default, to the Ho- 


St Albans, fon to 
King Charles II. 
by Mrs Eleanor 
Gwin, from 
whom is deſcenc- 
ed George the 
preſent Duke of 
St Albans. 
Collins's Hiſt. 
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nourable Gilbert Vane (m), ſon and heir of the ſaid Lord Bernard and bis iſſue male : in de- 


fault, to the right beirs of bim the ſaid Jobn Duke of Newcaſtle. Provided that whoever ſhall 


vernment, which makes them deſcend many times, for 
variety, to low entertainments, as Nero to be a ſtage- 
player, Commodus a fencer, and the like. The Earl of 
Clare on the contrary proves, that the errors of Princes 
are in the perſons abuſing the office, and not in the of- 
fice appropriated to a fit perſon, A diſcourſe worthy 
the public view, being clad in an excellent ftile, and 
defigned with a ſingular judgment. He was of a moſt 
courteous and affable diſpoſition, yet preſerved exactly 
the grandeur and diſtance of his quality: nor was it 


poſſible, but all men ſhould have loved him, had not 


the poiſon of envy ſwoln the ſtomachs of divers, who 
therefore were his enemies, becauſe they well knew, 
what little inconſiderable trifles they were in compari- 
ſon of him. His youth was lively and ſpiritful, and 
he would ſay, it was a prepoſterous thing to ſee a 
young man old ; but his age was ever accompanied 
with a chearful gravity. 
ing to reconcile a difference between two of his poor 
neighbours, the one of them let a very ſlovenly ſpeech 
fall concerning the other, at which the by-ſtanders fell a 
laughing ; he preſently rebuked them ſaying, Yee ought 
rather to pity the poor man, than deride him; for if 
God had given him better education, he would bave ex- 
preſſed better manners. A better huſband, that is a 
more kind or careful, lived not; and indeed he had the 
happineſs of a wife, that deſerved all goodneſs from a 
huſband. Neither was there a better Ather, or a bet- 
ter friend, more conſtant both in proſperity and ad- 
verſity ; of which the Earl of Somerſet and the Biſhop 
of Lincoln had good experience. I well remember, 
that the firſt time I ſaw the former of theſe (after the 
Earl's deceaſe) he ſtood: a pretty while ſad and mute 


after he had ſaluted me; then he began thus. You and 


J. Mr Folles, haue loft a good friend. And then throw- 
ing up his eyes, he thus proceeded. Next the loſi of 
myſelf, the loſs of my Lord Clare was the greateſt cala- 
mity that ever befel me. I was once upon the top, when 
1 was able to confer favours, and did ſo to ſome ; though 
1 muſt ſay, to my Lord of Clare, I never did one con- 
fiderable courteſy. Yet I nuſt tell you, had I food, be 


had riſen ; but in my calamity, and when I was under- 


I remember that endeavour- 


Pe poſſeſs the ſaid eſtates ſo deviſed, ſhall aſſume the name of Holles |. His Grace was buried in 


| Weſtminfter- 


foot, whether J look upon your nation or my own country- 
men that I had deſerved well of, I found not one faithful 
friend but my Lord of Clare. One other paſſage con- 


3 I muſt not omit. His mortal enemy, Ger- 


vaſe Markham, being then ſheriff of Nottinghamſhire, 
(which as I take it was in 1625) was robbed of about 
50001. during his abſence from home, by two of the 
Soubeys his reputed baſtards, and others. But purſuit 
being made after them, they hid about 20001. of the 
money in Gameleſton woods (a Tordſhip of the Earl of 
Clare), which was found, and brought to the Earl, as 
lord of the fee, to whom, as felons s, it eſcheated : 
but he preſently ſent the whole ba 


himſelf by the ſpoils of his enemy. This a& more 
enraged Markham than the loſs of his money, becauſe 
it impoſed upon him an obligation to his adverſary ; 


(7) He aſſumed 
the name and 
arms of Holles, in 
purſuance to his 
uncle's Will, 
being therein a- 


(m) Theſe two 


Vanes were his 


Lordſhip's ne- 
phews, by his 
eldeſt ſiſter Eli- 
zabeth, wiſe to 
their father, 
Chriſtopher Lord 
Bernard. 


Ex Regiſt. 
vocat. Fagg. 
No. 548 quire 
202. in Cur. Pra 
rog. Cantuar. 


to Gervaſe Mark- 
ham from whom it was ſtolen, ſcorning to advantage 


yet after he had curſt and ſwore like a beggar, he im- 


poſed upon himſelf ſo good manners, as to come 


to the Earl at Haughton, to give him thanks, which 


from the time of their combat, was the only time, dur- 
ing their lives, that they had ſeen one another. He 
(the Earl] was naturally juſt, but nothing liberal, no 
man living being more ready to oblige by his intereſt 
and endeavours, but not at all by his purſe: which I 
have often fancied to be the reaſon, why our modern 
writers are ſo filent concerning him. For it is not 
merit ſo much as munificence that ſtuffs hiſtory with ſo 
many commendable characters. And writers for the 
moſt part remember not ſo willingly, who deſerve well, 
as who deſerves well of them. This little monument [ 
have raiſed to his memory, which I hope ſhall laſt, as 
long as my poſterity laſts ; at leaſt ſo long as any of 
them ſhall retain a love either to goodneſs, or to their 
anceſtors. I ſhall conclude concerning him, making 
uſe of that of Tacitus upon Agricola: Quicquid ex Es 
amavimus, quiquid mirati ſumus, manet, manſurumgue 
eft in animis hominum, in æternitate temporum, famna 
rerum. Nam multos Veterum welut inglorias & ignobiles 
oMfivia obruet, Clarenſis Poſteritati narratus & traditus 
ſuperſles erit. 5 
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Weſtminſter-abbey according to the appointment in his Will, Auguſt 9 following his 

deceaſe, and in 1723, his only child Henrietta Cavendiſh Holles Harley erected a magni- 
ficent monument to his memory (n), in the north croſs iſle near the entrance by Solo- 
mon's porch on the left hand. In the 5th of George I. there paſſed in Parliament an act, 
to render more effectual the agreements that have been made between Tho. Holles Duke 
of Newcaſtle, Henry Pelham Eſq;, Edward Lord Harley, and the Lady Henrietta his 


wife, William Vane, and Gilbert Vane, Eſqrs. ſons of Chriſto 


pher Lord Bernard, or any 


of them, in relation to the will and eſtate of John late Duke of Newcaftle ; and for ſettling 
the ſame in ſuch manner as may be agreeable to the intent of the ſaid agreements, and for 
other purpoſes therein mentioned. Her Grace Margaret, Ducheſs- Dowager of Newcaſtle, 
deceaſedat London in the 65th year of her age, Dec. 24, 1716, and was interred with her 
anceſtors in the burial place of the Cavendiſhes, in the church of Bolſover, January 5 fol- 
lowing. Their Graces only daughter and heir, the Lady Henrietta Cavendiſh Holles, is 
now [1752] Counteſs-dowager of Oxford, and reſides for the moſt part at Welbeck in 


Nottinghamſhire. 


Her Ladyſhip was married October 31, 1713, to the Right Ho- 


nourable Edward Lord Harley, only ſon and heir of Robert Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer, Lord High- Treaſurer of England; and by the death of his father, May 


21, 1724, ſucceeded to his honours and eſtate, and died June 16, 1741. 


They had 


iſſue an only daughter their heir, Lady Margaret Cavendiſh Harley, married July 11, 
1734, to his Giace the preſent Duke of Portland. | — 


HOLLES [DENSsIL]. Baron of Isficld in Suſſex, and ſecond ſon of the former, 


was born in 1597 at Haughton, his father's ſeat in Nottinghamſhire, 


He had a noble 


education ſuitable to his quality, and his excellent endowments appeared from his youth, 
having the advantage of ſo great a tutor as his father, who gave all his children an educa- 
tion equal to the beſt, and beyond moſt of the nobility (a); and this was his favourite 


ſoa [A]. 


He had likewiſe the advantage of being far ſome time a companion and bedſel- 


low to the Duke of York, afterwards King Charles I. who took great delight in him, 
However, as ſoon as he came to man's eſtate, falling in with the ſentiments of his father, 
he ſided with the party againſt the Court in the laſt Parliament of King James I. having 


obtained a ſeat there as one of the repreſentatives for Mitchel in Cornwall (5). 


He perſe- 


vered in the ſame temper after the acceſſion of King Charles I. to the throne, as has been 


already mentioned in the preceding article. Early in this reign he married [B] Doroth 


[4] Denfil was his favourite fon.) Mr Gervaſe * paſſion ; for we ſuffer ſufficiently for it, and now we 


(i In Parentela Holles obſerves (1), that the Earl ſaw nothing but ar- 
& Parentalia guments of comfort in his children, fave only a diffe- 
Hollefiarum, de tence, which happened betwixt his two ſons, and 
_ 2 which to his dying day he could not reconcile, they 
- being both of great ſtomachs. Yet the ground at the 
firft was ſlight, being only a trivial difference between 
their wives at cards, 'which drew in the huſbands to 
make a party. Though, continues he, ſomething of 
jealouſy might ſtick concerning their father's affection; 
the Earl ſeeming to diſcover more of kindneſs to his 
younger ſon; led to it paradventure by the ſame 
ground, which makes grand-fathers love beſt their 
grand-children, as thoſe that may be the leſs content 
to part with them. 
LB] He married early in the reign of King Charles J.] 
This is evident from the concluſion of the following 
(2) Earl of Straf- letter (2), wrote by him to his brother-in-law Sir Tho- 
ford's Leiters, mas Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) then con- 
Vol. I. p. 4 fgned in Kent for refuſing to 
1626. 


GoOD BaOTHER, | 
| To begin without complement, as I wiſh we may 
$) See in the art. © ever ſo continue (3), I know not, how your foggy 
of the Earlof air, you complain of, may affect your brains ; but I 
e eee « am ſure ſomething has played ſuch tricks in mine, 
which broke the that Jupiter's head aked not more, when Minerva 
neck of thiswiſh. was in it all in armour, than mine has done this 
fortnight ; but if I had a Minerva, it was a craſſa 
Minerva, for I had never a whit the more wit for 
it; and God be thanked I am now pretty well eaſed 
of the pain, as I think by this time you are of your 
Marfbalſea ill air (a thing fatal to all priſoners) and I 
like your remove better beyond ſea into Kent, than 


Curriogton's over Thames into the Fleet, but ſeeing. 


to ſend him a journey by water. I ſhall defire to 
know where your rendezvous is, that I may now and 
then afflit you with ſome weftern intelligence; for 
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75 
ſole 


can ery out as faſt on the other ſide: that ſince theſe 
wars all our trading is dead, our wools lie upon our 
hands, our men are not ſet on work, our ſhips lie in 
our ports unoceupied, to be ſold as cheap as fire 
wood : land, ſheep, cattle, nothing will yield 
money ; hot to ſpeak of other petty inconveniences 
we have found by the ſoldiers raviſhing mens wives 
and daughters (getting them with child otherways 
was fair play, counted a favour) ; killing and carry- 
ing away beefs and ſheep off the ground (ſtealing of 
poultrey was not worth the ſpeaking of) ; killing and 
robbing men on the highway, nay in fairs and towns 
(for to meet a man coming from the market with a 
Pair of new ſhoes or a baſket of eggs or apples, and 
take them from him, was but ſport and merriment), 
and a thouſand ſuch other pretty pranks; come a 
a dozen of them to a Juſtice of Peace and Deputy 
Lieutenant's houſe, and make my lady give them five 
or ſix pieces to be gone. Why we weltern lads re- 
ſpect not ſuch things as theſe, ſo we may have wars, 
and be in action; for as you fay our prizes make 
amends for all ; yea, but the craft is in the catching, 
and ['!] aſſure you, we are not overburthened with 
the ftore of them; and thoſe few that are, now and 
then a barque of fiſh, or canvas from our neighbours 
and late friends by alliance the French (4), by that 
time my Lord Admiral and bis Vice-Admirals be ſa- 
tisfied, and all other rights and wrongs be diſcharged, 
a flender gleaning is left for the taker. And I do 
not find the country to be any thing the better ſerved 
for the ſale of them, for every thing is at a moſt ex- 
ceflive rate, I proteſt a great deal dearer than at Lon- 
don. No, the prizes molt common now a-days are 
the priſes des corps of you rebellious gentlemen, who 
will not open your purſe-ſtrings, and ſupply his Ma- 


« jeſty's wants for the maintenance of the wars, and my 


Lord Duke's expences by ſea and land, in war and 

ce. I hear there are more of you ſent for, four- 
teen out of Yorkſhire, eight out of Cornwal, cum mul- 
tis aliis, guss nunc perſcribere longum eſt, or rather 


and accordingly we were the firſt that cried out upon * ques vn proſeribere longum eſt; for this is the Engliſh 
the dull ſleepy time of peace, and deſired action, in * of it, it will not be long before many more of you be 
which virtue does conſiſt. But we now to our coſt * baniſhed your own homes. I hope now you ſee, we 
find the old logic rule true, there is no action without play fighting in earneft ; take towns, and countries, 


« whole 


(a) Memoirs of 


the family of 
Holles, by Mr 


Gervaſe Holles, 
ubi ſupra. 


(5) Williz's No- 
tit. Parliament. 
p. 188. 


(4) This war 
with France was 
occaſioned by the 
King's diſmiſſing 
the Queen's | 
French ſervants. 
See the general 
hiſtories of Eng 
land. 


This gentle- 
1635, Mr Hol- 
les ſuctecded to 
about 1200 l. 


lands, befides a 
good perſonal e- 


rard"s letter to 
Lord Wentworth, 


Strafford's Let- 


+ Willis's Not. 
Parl. Vol. II. p- 


ll Willis, p. 240, 


from the ſame 
author, p. 229, 
23. that Mr 
Holles was cho- 
ſen for the ſame 


ment, which met 
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ſole daughter and heir to Sir Francis Aſhley *, one of the King's Serjeants at Law, and 
Recorder of Dorcheſter, whereby he became ſeated at Winterburne/ St Martin in Dorſet- 
ſhire; and in the Parliament which met March 17, 1627, being returned for Dorcheſter 
T. he collected the three famous reſolutions againſt Popery and Arminianiſm, and the 
King's right to tonnage and ge, without conſent of Parliament; and, together with 
Mr Valentine, held the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons forcibly in the chair, while (e) Huwane's 
they were read by Sir John Elliot. He was, with the reſt concerned, ſharply proſecuted: Bates ganef 
for this violence, which rendered him ſtill more irreconcilable to the Court [C]; i 


and Votes, &c. from 
being returned again for Dorcheſter, in the Long- Parliament called in 1640 |, he was lach . fe 


worth, Vol. VI, 
p. 216, 217, 
and Whitlock, 
p. 191. 


h 21, 1643, 
then at the head of the moderate Preſbyterian party [D]; and though he would not be 5. 73, 24. 'Tis 
concerned in the proſecution of his brother-in-law the Earl of Scrafford, yet he carried u 8 
the general impeachment of Archbiſhop Laud. He was one of the five Members accuſed the King propo- 
of high-treaſon by the King, in January 1641; and in conſequence thereof, at the break- — — 
ing out of the Rebellion, had a regiment conferred upon him by the Parliament; and ben gde my 
having been nominated by the Commons as a fit perſon to be trufted with the militia (c), worth, vol. 
was made Lieutenant of Briſtol, and exerciſed the militia there. Thus, notwithſtanding 
he was well affected to the cſtabliſhment both in Church and State, yet he unwarily 

| | _ concurred 


producing the treaty of Uxbridge, he was one of the 
commiſhoners there, who, as Lord Clarendon remarks 
(10), * defired a peace upon much honeſter conditions 
than they durſt own, and that he was the frankeſt 
* among them in owning his animoſity and indignation' 
* againſt all the independent party, and was no other- 


whole iſlands, ſcare our enemies, beggar ourſelves ; 
for the end of our victories, I am afraid, will be as 
the good wife ſaid to my Lord Biſhop by her medi- 
cine, we ſhall be never the better, nor they much 
the worſe. In the mean time we have loſt many 
good men, yet let us make the beſt of it, and I hope 


(10) Hift. of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 

II. p. 460. firſt 
edit, in folio, 


a > a = xa 


_ (5) According'y 
the brought him 


Francis, born 10 
days after the 
date of this letter, 
MS. of the Fa- 
mily of Holles in 
the Harleian li- 


(6) By her fon 
William, after- 

wards Earl of 

Straffod, born 
une 8 , 1626, 


Lord Strafford, 
Strafford's State - 


(7) Vbi ſupra, 


it will make our wives, inſtead of bearing wenches, 
which of late you ſay they have been much given to, 
fall to bringing of boys, young ſoldiers for the rein- 
crew of our army ; and I know no reaſon, but mine 


W U 8 @ 


* ſhould begin (5), and ſhe had as good do it at firſt, 


for if ſhe do not, at her peril I hope to make her 
: go again for it; and when my ſiſter Arabella ſhall 
* fee how mine is ſerved, I hope ſhe will take fair 
* warning, and do as ſhe ſhould do, but I fear not her 
* ſo much, for ſhe has begun pretty well already (6). And 
now I will cloſe my letter to you, as you do your's 
* with thanks by the way for it (as alſo for the whole 
© letter) heartily praying, ſhe may ſo continue to make 
* you a glad father of many goodly and godly boys, 
and ſome wenches among, leaſt the ſeventh work 
* miracles, as old wives will tell us; and herſelf be a 
« joyful and good mother, as I know ſhe is a good and 
loving wife, and long may ſhe ſo be to your comfort 
and her own; and this is the prayer of, 


© Your moſt affectionate 
Dorcheſter, g 


Aug. 9, 1627. * loving brother and ſervant, 
PD. Hours,” 


[C] Sharply proſecuted for this behaviour, which ren- 
dered him more irreconcilable to the Court.) Mr Ger- 
vaſe Holles (7) was of opinion, that his oppoſing the 
Court prejudiced his father the Earl of Clare in the 
King's judgment, and relates the following circum- 
ſtance. A friend of the Earl's beſought the King not 
to impute any miſcarriage of the ſon to the Earl his 
father, nor let him ſuffer for the ſon's offence in his 
Majeſty's opinion: the King replied, He was ſorry 
ewith all his heart for the miſcarriage of his old com- 
panion and bedfellow; however he would be fo far from 
refleting on the father in it, that he would be content to 
hear the father in the ſon's behalf. Yet, proceeds this 
author, was Denſil Holles kept cloſe priſoner in the 
Tower for above twelve months, and when with much 
difficulty his liberty was procured, he was bound to his 
good behaviour for many years after. But he does not 
ſay that the father accepted the King's kindneſs in 
making the overture for an application, and ſtrongly 
ſuggeſts the contrary both by his filence, and by the 
account he gives of the Earl's condu at this time, as 
related in the preceding article. And it may be ob- 
| ſerved, that though Mr Holles was one of the five 


* wile affedted to the Preſbyterians, than as they con- 
© flituted a party, upon which he depended to oppoſe 
* the other, foreſeeing that many of thoſe, who ap- 
© peared moſt reſolute to concur with him, would-by 
degrees fall from him, purely for want of courage, 
in which he ſo abounded.“ There are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of this ſignal courage, a very remarkable one is 
related by the ſame hiſtorian as follows. Holles one 
day upon a very hot debate in the houſe, and ſome 
rude expreſſions which fell from Ireton, perſuaded him 
to walk out with him, and then told him, that he 
ſhould preſently go over the water and fight him. Ireton 
replying, his conſcience would not ſuffer him to fight a 
duel. Holles in choler pulled him by the noſe, telling 
him, if his conſcience would keep bim from giving men 
Satiifattion, it ſhould keep him from provoking them (11). 
We have another inſtance from Mr Whitlock (12), 
who was an eye-witueſs of it, being joined amon 
others with Mr Holles to carry the Parliament's propo- 
ſitions for peace to the King at Oxford, in November, 
1644. Soon after their arrival, ſome officers of the 
King's, army coming into the hall of the inn, where 


they were lodged by the Governor's order, quarrelled 


with their ſervants, calling them, and their maſters, 
and the Parliament, rogues, rebels, and traytors, and 


would not ſuffer them to come near the fire, on which 


there enſued a fray ; and the ſervants acquainting their 
maſters with it, Mr Holles went preſently to one of the 
King's officers there, a tall, big, black man, and 
taking him by the collar, ſhook him, and told him it 
was baſely and unworthily done to abuſe their fervants 
in their own quarters, and contrary to the King's ſafe 
conduct; and preſently took his {word from him. This 
encouraged Mr Whitlock to do the like to another of- 
ficer; and the reſult was, that the action being ap- 
proved by the Governor, he ſent the two diſarmed 
officers to priſon, and the commiſſioners were after- 
wards quiet. | | | 

[D] He awas at the head of the moderate Preſbyterian 
party] The laſt mentioned noble author gives him this 
character (14). * That he was as much valued and 
eſteemed by the whole party [againſt the Court] as * 
any man ; as he deſerved to be, being of more ac- 
compliſhed parts than any of them, and of great reputa- 
tion by the part he aQed againſt the Court and the 
Duke of Buckingham in the Parliament of the fourth 
year of the King, and his long impriſonment and ſharp 
proſecution afterwards upon that account, of which he 


(ri) Ibid. Vol. 


8 (12) Memorials, 


(14) Clarendon, 
Vol. I. 3vo. edi · 


3) Whitlock's 


(9) Upon their 


King's propofi- 
tions for peace, 
ſent from Oxford 
to the Earl of 
Eſſex in January 


retained the memory with acrimony enough : but he 

would in no degree intermeddle in the counſels or pro- 

ſecution againſt the Earl of Strafford (which he could 

not prevent) who had married his fiſter, by whom he (15) His Lord- 
had all his children (15), ſo that he was a ſtranger to ſhip ſeems to 
all thoſe conſultations, though it did not otherwiſe in- have been a = 
terrupt the friendſhip he had with the moſt violent of ©72necr ro 
thoſe proſecutors. In all other contrivances, he was in then family 
the moſt ſecret councils with thoſe who moſt governed, with the Earl of 
of thoſe, who were afterwards generally ftliled Rot and was reſpeQed by them with very ſubmiſs applica- — —4 
and- Branch men (9), and accordingly theſe propoſals tion as a man of authority. | nder 


; [E] After ticle. 


Members of the Houſe of Commons accuſed of high. 
. — Majeſty in January 1641. Vet being 
appointed of the committee to carry propoſitions agreed 
2 made to the King for a —— 2 beginning 
. of November 1644. His Majeſty made no objection 
to him, as he had before to others that were accuſed, 
and nominated ia former treaties (8). Tis true his 
eyes were then open, ſo that he diſcerned the deſigns 


was av fit to rule 


Independeney, 


Part lit. p: 21. 
edit. 1648. 4to, 


Holles, &c. p. 


+ Ibid, P · 252. 
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by helped to put into Meir bands that ſword which was emplo 


festen he ſaid was too late to 
at Kingſton in | 


1648, that he 


L AE S 


» When Crom- concurred in all the meaſures of thoſe who aimed at the utter exti 


rpation of both, and there- 
yed againſt himſelf, when it 


poſe them. After having ſuffered much from both ſides, he joined 


heartily in bringing back [E] the King [Charles II.]; who for that ſervice was pleaſed 
before his Coronation to advance him to the dignity of a Baron of England, by the ſtyle 1. Cr il. ro. 
of Lord Holles of Isfield (d) in the county of Suſſex, having before called him into his !in's Help te H- 


Privy-Council (e). He was afterwards employed in ſeveral weighty affairs of 


[FE] Aer having ſuffered much on both fides, he 
joined heartily in bringing back the King.) We have 

already mentioned his ſufferings in general from the 
King's fide ; and as theſe were 55 many inſtances of his 
merit on the ſide of the Parliament, he afterwards in 
his own juſtification to that party, ſet forth the parti- 
culars in the following account, which at the ſame 
time is a ſignal teſtimony of his ſingular diſintereſted- 
neſs in their ſervice. Having taken notice how greatly 
thoſe that adhered to the army, had bettered them- 
ſelves in their fortunes, he proceeds, I myſelf for my 
* ſufferings after the Parliament 3 Car. which con- 
* tinued many years, coſt me ſome thouſands of pounds, 
and prejudiced me more, had five thouſand pounds 

given me by the houſe for my reparation. I refuſed 
it, and ſaid, I would not receive a penny till the 
public debts were paid. Let any of them ſay ſo 
much. I defire whoever ſhall chance to read this, 
to pardon me this folly. I don't mean for not tak- 
ing the money, but ſeeming to boaſt of it. I muſt 
again repeat the Apoltle's words, [ am become a 
fool in glorying, but they have compelled me. It 
is true, I paid for a fine impoſed in the King's-bench 
a thouſand marks. This in the time of theſe trou- 
bles, when my whole eſtate was kept from me in the 
* Weſt, that for three years or thereabout, I received 
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(16) Memoirs of © thence not one farthing, was reimburſed me (16).' 


Thus far on that fide. On the other hand, from the 
year 1643, when he began (as has been already men- 
tioned) to ſee into the deſtructive deſigns of the lead- 
ing men in the army againſt the conſtitution, he op- 
poſed them with the ſame vigour and intrepidity as he 
had before ſhewn againſt the oppreſſions of the Court. 
To this end he found means continually to excite the 
King never to deſiſt from offering propoſitions of peace 
to the Parliament even to the laſt, as their neglecting 
his gracious invitations would make them odious, if 
they continued in their obſtinacy ; and ſo early as 
1644, adviſed the Earl of Eſſex to diveſt Cromwell of 
his command in the army, and preſſed to have him 


» Whitlock, p. Accuſed to the Parliament as an incendiary . Perſever- 
ing with the ſame ſpirit in 1647 he made a motion in 


the Houſe of Commons for diſbanding the army, and 
even prevailed to have the foot regiments diſbanded . 
But it was now too late, and the army having got the 
abſolute maſtery impeached him of high-treaſon at the 
head of ten more of the principal members of his party. 

So that he was obliged to ſeek his ſafety by flying into 
France; where fixing his reſidence at St Mere Eglide, 
in Normandy, he wrote memoirs of the miſeries that 


had befallen the kingdom. To which he prefixed the 
following dedication. | 


* To the unparallelled couple, Mr Oliver St John, His 
* Majeſty's Sollicitor- General, and Mr Oliver Crom- 
well, the Parliament's Lieutenant-General, the 


* two grand deſigners of the ruin of three kingdoms. 


© GENTLEMEN, | | 
As you have been principal in miniſtring of the 
matter of this diſcourſe, and giving me the leiſure of 
making it, by baniſhing me from my country and 
bufineſs, ſo it is reaſon I ſhould particularly addreſs 
it to you. You will find in it ſome repreſentation of 
the groſſer lines of your features, thoſe outward enor- 
mities that make you remarkable, and your pictures 
eaſy to be known, which cannot be expected here ſo 
fully to the life, as I could wiſh. He only can de 
that, whofe eye and hand have been with you in 
ſecret cauncils ; who has ſeen you at your meetings, 
your ſabbaths, where you have laid by your aſſumed 
ſhapes (with which you cozened the world) and re- 
ſumed your own ; imparting each to other, and 
and both of you to your fellow-witches the bottom 
of your defigns, the policy of your actings, the turns 
of your concrivances, all your falſhoods, cozenings, 
« villainies, and cruelties, with your full intentions to 
ruin the three kingdoms. All I will fay to you, is 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXII. 


State; 
though 


no more than what St Peter ſaid to Simon the ſorce- 
rer, Repent therefore o this your Twickedneſi, and 
* pray God, if perhaps the thoughts of your bearts may 
* be forgiven you. And if you have not grace to pray 
for yourſelves, (as it may be you have not) I have 


* charity to do it for you, but not faith enough to 
* truſt you. 


© So I remain, 


At St Mere Eglide | 1 thank God, not in your power, 
in Normandy this 
14th of February, 


and as little at your ſerwice, 
1647, Se. J. f 


DzNZzII Horl LES. 


We have tranſcribed this addreſs, as it is a true 
ſpecimen of the temper which ſwayed Mr Holles's pen 
at that time. His indignation was inceed that of a pa- 
triot indiſputably juſt and noble, and the general merit 
of the piece, does more than atone for his too hattiiy 
crediting the ſtories of others concerning Cromwell's 
cowardice at the battles of Mariton-moor and Bafing- 
houſe (17), eſpecially when it is conſidered that he had 
been himſelf an eye-witneſs of that tyrant's cowardly 
behaviour at Edge-hill. However Mr Holles did not 
4 to publiſh theſe memoirs , reſtrained proba- 

ly by an expectation, which there was ſome grounds to 
entertain ſoon afterwards, that he ſhould be diſcharged 
by his own party in the Houſe of Commons from the 
impeachment againſt him. This being effected in June 
1648 (18), he returned home and reſumed his ſeat in 
that houſe on the 14th of Augult (19), and was the 
firſt of the ten commoners in the treaty with the King 
at the Iſle of Wight. When Colonel Pride ſeized on 
the forty-nine members, the very day that Cromwell 
returned from Scotland (20), Mr Holles being appriſed 
of the inveteracy of the army againſt him, forbore 
coming to the Houſe, whereby he eſcaped an impriſon- 
ment ; and finding the Parliament ſubmitted to their 
power, he conſulted his own ſafety by retiring beyond 
the ſeas, and before the King's death went a ſecond 
time into France. He now choſe to reſide in Brittany, 
and making uſe of ſuch means as lay in his power for 
reſtoring King Charles II (21), he ftaid there till 
Monk came to London in the latter end of the year 
1659, when he returned and took his ſeat in the Houſe 
of Commons with the ſecluded members on the 21ſt of 
February. On the 2d of March, all votes againſt him 
were repealed, and the two acts of ſequeſtrations of his 
eſtate, and on the 1oth, they made him Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of the county of Dorſet. Upon the diſſolution of that 
Parliament and the ordering writs for a new one on the 
ith, he was appointed of the council of ſtate to go- 
vern in the interim {22}. During which he was one of 
thoſe that held a conference at Northumberland- houſe 


with Monk, where the King's reſtoration was propoſed 


in direct terms, but not without ſome conditions (23). 
Hence it appears that he did not actually promote, 
though he readily concurred in and ſubmitted to the 
Reſtoration, as it was afterwards brought about, without 
any terms or conditions. Upon the meeting of the 
Parliament, April 25, 1660, Mr Holles aſlilted by 
General Monk and Mr Pierpoint (anceſtor to the pre- 
ſent Duke of Kingſton) placed Sir Harbottle Grimſton, 
who was choſen ſpeaker, in the chair (24). He was 
afterwards chairman of the committee of ſeven ap- 
pointed to prepare an anſwer to his Majeſty's letter de- 
livered to the houſe May 1 (25), and was alſo of the 
committee appointed to confer with that of the Lords 
for preparing inſtructions for thoſe who were to go with 
the letter of anſwer to his Majeſty (26) and probatly 
was the perſon who drew it up. Laſtly, he was one 
of the twelve Commoners, who with fix Lords, car- 
ried the Parliament's invitation to the King at the 
Hague to retarn (27), on which occaſion he was pitched 
on to make the ſpeech for the Commons (28), and ac- 
cordingly returned with his Majeſty ſhortly after. 
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4) The patent 
bears date 20 A- 
pril, 13 Car, ib 
His ſon was alſo 
created a Baronet 
by patent, dated 
June 27, 1660, 


ſtory, p. 634. 
(e) HiR of Inde- 


L : 
and laſt part, by 
T. M. p. 111. 
edit. 1660. 


4to. 
Dugda'e's Baron - 
Age, Vol. II. p · 
433. 


(17) See Crom - 
well's article in 
remark [M]. 
N. B. Theſe flo- 
ries are retailed in 
the General Dic- 
tionary, and re- 
ferred to in Tin 
dal's note to Ra- 
pin's Hiflory, 
without any ani- 
mad ver ſion. 


® They were 
publiſhed in 16gg 
in 4t0, with this 
title, ?emoirs 
of Denũl Lord 
Holles, Baron of 
Isfield in Suilex, 
from the year 
1641 to 1648, 


p. 306, 


(19) Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 1226, 


(20) Dagdale's 
View of the 
Troubles, &c. 


p. 363. 


(21) Thurloe's 
State Papers, 
where he is 
mentioned as one 
of the principal 
agents in the roy - 
al cauſe. 


(22) Whitlock, 
p- 698 and 699. 


(23) Clarendon, 
Val. VI. pP · 753. 


(24) Journals of 
the Huuſe of 
Cmmons, Vol. 
X. p. 1. 


(25) Ibid. Þ» 4. 
(26) Ibid. P+ 20s 


(27) Hiſt. of Ia- 
dependency, 

by T. M. 
verſus fine m. 


(28) Some com- 
plaints being 
made of this 
ſpeech aſter- 
wards, the Houſe 
of Commons re- 
ſolved, June 2, 
that Mr Holley 
have the leave of 
this Houſe to 
print his ſpeech 
to his Majefty, 
with his Maje- 
ſty's anſwer there 
to, which he 
hath leave given 
him by bis Ma- 
jetty to print; 


and alſo the in- 


ſtructions of this 
Houſe for his vin- 
dic-tion. Jour- 


nals of that 


Houſe, Vol X. 
p. 57 
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(f) Viz. Claren- 
don. Whitlock, 
Ruſhworth, 
ournals of Par- 
&. 


29) Hiſt of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
I. p. 205 to 272. 
t vo. edition. 


(30) Hiſtorical 
Collections of the 
Holles F amily, 
P- 108, 


H O L 
thaugh {kill retaining bis firſt principles, he always ſided with the country 
the particulars of bis public employments and his conduct therei 


L E & 


we ſhall refer to the (f), In his Hite. 


general hiſtories cited in the margin (/), the ſubſtance of which is put together in the ac- of che 7 


count of his Lordſhip's life by Archur Collins, Eſq; (g). *Tis only 
making that account more perfect and compleat (which is the more immediate deſign of 
theſe memoirs), that ſome miſtakes committed therein are rectified below [Fl, and one 


IF] Carre ſome miſtakes and miſrepreſentations.] 
Theſe are as follow. Firſt, Speaking of the plot to 
bring up the army to awe the Parliament in 1641, he 
refers to Lord Clarendon's account of it (29), with this 
remark, that his Lordſhip's obſervations and conclu- 
fions may admit of ſome diſpute in readers, that will 
examine the ſeveral particulars that were then pub- 
liſhed. In ſupport of this general charge, nothing is 
produced but only that his Lordſhip aſſerts, © That 
4 Wilmot Aſhburnham and Pollard, on their examina- 
tions upon oath denied their meeting at Mr Percy's 
chamber, and of a diſcourſe of the Parliament's neg- 
let of the King, and favouring of the Scottiſh army, 
the taking an oath of ſecrecy, and ſome other particu- 
lars [contained in Percy's letter]. Alſo alledging, 
that in all their teſtimonies produced, there was ſo lit- 
th ea of proof of à real deſign or plot to bring up 
the army to awe the Parliament, that in truth it was 
very evident, there was no plot at all, only a free 
communication between perſons ( the major part where- 
of was of the Houſe ) of the ill arts that were gene- 
rally uſed to corrupt the affetions of the people; and 
of ſome expedient, whereby in that ſo public infection 
the army (in which they had all conſiderable command, 
* two of them being general officers ) might be preſerved 
* from being wrought upon and corrupted.” Our author 
apparently in the view of invalidating the force of theſe 
aflertions, inſeris Percy's letter and the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland's teſtimony concerning it given to Mr Hol- 
les (30), who was employed by the Houſe of Commons 
on this occafion, and as it is upon his account only that 
this matter is introduced, it ſeems thereby to be inſinuat- 
ed, that he would not have been concerned in the affair, 
had he not been perſuaded of the reality of the plot. But 
ſurely it ought to have been obſerved, in juſtice to the 
Earl of Clarendon, that it is no prejudice to the cha- 
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| rafter of Mr Holles, to ſuppoſe him innocently drawn 


(31) In bis Me- 
moirs, &c. frum 
the year 1641 10 
1648. edit. 1699. 
40. 


into this belief, and engaged in chis affair by the arti- 
fices of thoſe with whom he was joined at this time, 
having then, as he himſelf intimated afterwards, no 
ſuſpicion of their defigns (31) ; and that therefore Mr 
Holles's perſuaſion and behaviour thereupon, is far 
from being a ſufficient reaſon to diſpute the veracity of 
his Lordſhip's account, and eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered, how very poſitive his Lordſhip is in maintaining 
his aſſertion concerning Percy's letter, and how well it 
is ſupported, a bare reference thereto may perhaps 
hardly be deemed enough to clear Mr Collins from 
the charge of partiality. The noble author having 
related what was generally believed afterwards con- 
cerning the letter, viz. © That Percy finding the ſea- 
ports ſhur, and watches ſet for his apprehenfion in all 
* thoſe places [be:orementioned] whereby the tran- 
«* ſporting himſelf into foreign parts was very difficult, 
© he found means to return to London, and to put 
* himſelf into his brother's protection, where it is 
thought he was harboured, till his hurt was 
« cured, the ſlrictneſs of the enquiry over, and till he 
* had prepared that letter to his brother the Earl of 
Northumberland, which ſerved as far as in him lay 
to deſtroy all his companions. His Lordſhip then 
proceeds thus. The truth is, that after his brother's 
* being accuſed of high-treaſon, and then upon his hurt 
* in Suſſex coming directly to Nort humberland houſe to 
* ſhelter himſelf, the Earl, being in great trouble of mind 
* to ſend him away beyond the ſeas after his wound 
* was cured, adviſed with a confident friend then in 
* power, whoſe affection to him he doubted not, and in- 
* nocently enough brought Mr Pym into the council, who 
* over-witted them bath, by frankly conſenting that Mr 
* Percy ſhould eſcape into France, which was all the care 
* the Earl had ; but then obliged bim firft to draw ſuch 
2 letter from him, as might by the party be afplied as 


4 evidence of the reality of the plot after he was 


* eſcaped ; and in this manner the letter was procured, 
* which made a laſting quarrel between the tawo 
* brothers.” To confirm this his Lordſhip adds, as a 
ſufficient argument to evince what opinion the Houſe of 


Commons had of the letter, as well as of their other evi- 


dences of the plot, that they never proceeded againſt 


many well affected abroad, that if they 


: : milies of Caven- 
in the view of — 


&c. from D. log 


conſiderable 
Wilmot, Aſhburnham, or Pollard, who were in their 
power, though they patiently attended, and impor- 
tuned a trial above a year after their accuſation. 
Another miſrepreſentation given by Mr Collins, and 
that founded upon a groſs miltake concerning a matter 
of fact atteſted by the Earl of Clarendon, relates te the 
famous Proteſtation made by both Houſes, on occaſion 
of the ſame plot, to defend the Proteſtant Religion. 
His Lordſhip having recited the Proteſtation, proceeds 
thus. This oath of their own making to entaogle 
the people (ſo like a covenant) by which ſuch admir- 
able things had been compaſſed by their neighbours, 
and upon which they could make what gloſs they 
pleaſed when they had occaſion, as they did within 
two days after, ſome of their own party taking occa- 
fion to inform the Houſe, that ie was apprehended by 


ould take the 

Proteflation, they ſhould thereby engage themſelves for 

the defence of the biſbops, c. Whereby without any 

great oppoſition, in a thin Houſe, the enſuing or- 

der was made. Whereas ſome doubts have been raiſed 

by ſeveral perſons out of this Houſe, concerning the mean« 

ing of theſe words in the Proteſtatian lately made by the 

members of this Houſe. The true reformed Proteſtant 

Religion expreſſed in the doctrine of the Church of 

England, againſt all popery and popiſh innovations 

within this realm, contrary to the ſame doctrine. This 

Houſe doth declare, that by thoſe words was and is 

meant, only the public doctrine profeſſed in the ſaid 

Church, ſo far as it is oppoſite to popery and popiſb inno- 

vations ; and that the ſaid words are not to be extended 

to the maintaining of any form of worſhip, diſcipline, 

or government, nor of any rites or ceremonies of the ſaid 

Church of England. His Lordſhip farther recites, that 

this Explanation was made in the Houſe of Commons, 

without ever adviſing with the Houſe of Peers ; and 

that they ordered the Proteſtation, together with the 

Explanation, to be printed and publiſhed without con- 

ſulting with them (32). Upon this Mr Collins makes the (32) Hiſt. of the 
following obſervation. That in the diurnal occurrences of Rebellion, &c. 
thoſe times, wherein the proceedings of the Lords and M - . 3 
Commons are ſer forth, ſome particulars relating to the as agg ag 
Proteſtation, &c. are differently related; and, continues particular is con- 
he, as Mr Holles (of whom I am treating) was choſen by firmed by the au- 
the Commons to confer with the Lords thereon ; I think rect the Diar- 
it neceſſary to remark, that the Explanation beforemen- both Houſes of 
tioned is not cited by any but the Earl of Clarendon Parliament, from 
(33). Strange eſcape ! It is not only to be ſeen in Ruſh- 3 Nov. 1640, to 
worth (34), together with the day, May 13, 1641, 3: Nov. 1641. 
when it paſſed the Houſe, but was alſo printed and pub- 377319 
liſhed that ſame year, together with Mr Holles's ſpeech (43) Hiſtorical | 
on preſenting the Proteſtation to the Houſe of Peers, Collections, &c. 
as alſo the Proteſtation itſelf, and the preamble ; the p. 116. 

whole concluding with the order for taking it, entitled, 

Direction for more orderly making the aforeſaid Prote- (34) Ruſbworth's 


ation (35), which being not common to be met with Collections, Part 


we ſhall inſert as follows. It is thought fit that the 3. 


Proteſtation which the Parliament lately made, be tales folio. 
by the City of London, in the ſeveral pariſh: churches in 
the afternoon of ſome Lord's day after ſermon, before the 
congregation be diſſolved, by all maſters of families, 
their ſons, and men. ſervants, in manner and form fal- 
lowing. Firſt, that forthwith notice of this intention 
be given to the miniſter, church-wardens, and ſome 
other meet perſons of each pariſh in London, liberties, 
and adjacent pariſhes, and ſame of them to give notice to 
the reſt of the pariſhioners. Secondly, That the minifler 
be intreated (if he pleaſe) to acquaint his pariſh in his 
ſermon, either forenoon or afternoon, with the nature of \ dann 
the bufineſi, more or leſs, as he ſhall think fit, far the prog 2 
better and more ſolemn taking the ſaid Proteſtation ; or tion made by them 
if the miniſier refuſes it, that ſome other be intreated to is fit to be taken 
preach, that will promote the buſineſs ; or if neither of 5 Are, 2 
theſe may be had, that ſome other convenient courſe be 5 nb mars 2 _ 
taken by ſome well affected to the buſineſs, to ſiay the and to the gead of 
pariſh and communicate the matter to them. Thirdly, the Common- 
That the miniſler or miniſters of every congregation firſt wealtb, &. Di- 
take it in his or their own perſon, reading the ſaid Pro- 1 
teſtation in ſa diflin# a voice, that all preſent may * as, 
conueniently bear it, and that all the afſumbly preſent 

do 


(35) It does not 
appear by what 


authority theſe 
directions were 
drawn up, but it 
was evideatiy 
done in purſuance 
to the vote of the 
Hcuſe of Com- 
mons, die Ven. 
30 July, 1641. 
{bat this Houſe 


* 


(36) Hiſtorical 
Collections, p. 


(37) Lord Cla- 
rendon obſer ves, 
that this was vo- 


Houſe ; but if 
Mr Holles was 
not then preſent, 


concurred in it 


H © UL 


conſiderable omiſſion ſupplied in remark [G]. | 
1665, whilft he was Ambaſſador there, he was married in King Henry VItch's 


do make the ſame Proteflation diſtinctiy after this man- 
ner, every man taking this Proteflation into his band. 
J. A. B. do in the preſence of Almighty Gad, freely and 
beartily promiſe, wow, and proteſt, the ſame which the 
leading perſon took, naming the perſon. Fourthly, That 
there be a regiſter- boot, wherein every man taking this 
Vw or Proteſtation, ſubſcribe his name or mark, and 
that the names be taken of ſuch as do refuſe the ſame. 
Fifthly, That all the pariſhioners aboveſaid, whether in 
town or out of town, be earneftly required to be preſent 
at their own pariſh-church in the afternoon of that 
Lord s-day wherein it ſhall be taken, that every man 
may take it in their own place, and if any be neceſſarily 
abſent, that they may be deſired to take it the next Lord a- 
day after, or as ſoon as may be with convenience. 
Srzxthly and lafily, That all whom it doth not imme- 
diately concern, be earneſtly required to depart. A copy 
of the whole lies now before me, intitled, A True 
copy of the Speech made by the Honorable Denzell Hol- 
les, Eſq; at a Conference by a Committee of both Houſes 
of Parliament in the Painted Chamber, concerning the 
Proteflation formed by the Houſe of Commons, which 
was ſolemnly made by every Member of the ſame; where- 
in is ſet forth the Proteſtation itſelf, and the reaſons 
inducing them to make it; together with their deſire that 
the Lords would concur with them in the ſame zeal and 
affetion for the public ſafety, with an Explanation 
upon ſome doubts made upon the ſaid Proteſtation. Lon- 
don printed MDCXLI. but without the printer's 
name. With regard to Mr Collins, it is obſervable 
taat this famous Explanation being notoriouſly levelled 
againlt che Biſhops, is little conſonant to what he remarks 
in the introduction to his account of it concerning Mr 
Holles, who, ſays this author, as he was not only a 
ſon of the firit Earl of Clare, and brother to the Earl 
Clare (a conflant attendant of the Houſe of Peers), but 
had alſo by his learned and elegant ſpeeches in ſeveral 
debates gained great applauſe, the Houſe of Commons, 
in their conferences with the Lords, choſe him to de- 
liver their ſentiments on the moſt important occafions ; 
except, continues he, their proceedings againſt the Bi- 


ſhaps, wherein he would not be prevailed on to be con- 


cerned (36). That is (as it muſt be underſtood) after 
he begun to ſee into their deſign againſt the Monar- 
chy ; for before that, he joined in every ſtep that was 
taken againſt Epiſcopacy. And beſides the Explana- 
tion (37) and Proteſtation juſt mentioned, and his ſpeech 
thereupon, there is in print another, and as tart a one 
as ever came from him, which he ſpoke againſt the Bi- 
ſhops in the debate about taking away their votes in 
Parliameat. | 

[ Supply an omiſſion in that account.) This omiſſion 
relates to a paſlage in his Lordſhip's private life, 
wherein his character being aſperſed, he printed and 
publiſhed his own defence, under the following title. 
4 true Relation of the unjuſt Accuſation of certain 
French gentlemen charged with a Rabbery (ef which 
they were moſt innocent) and the Proceedings upon it, 
wwith their Trial and Acquittance in the Court of King' ;- 
Bench in Eafter Term la. Publiſbed by Denzel Lord 


Holles. Partly for à further Manifeftation of their 


Innocency (of which, as be is informed, many do yet 
doubt) and partly for his own Vindication, in regard of 
fome Paſſages at that Trial, which ſeemed very ſtrongly 
to refle# upon bim. In the introduction, having inen- 
tioned his reaſons (the ſame in ſybſtance as in the title) 
for publiſhing this account, he proceeds to the matter, 
wherein he obſerves, that theſe two gentlemen, one a 
youth of about ſeveateen, called Valentine Simon, Che- 
walier de [ that is Knight ?] Hoeville, he being defigned 
it ſeeins by his parents, to be a Knight of Malta, when 
it is uſual co give them the appellation of Knight even 
very young before their going thither to take upon 
them the vow and habit. The other, whoſe name was 
Adrian Lampriere St des Mazieres, nineteen years of 
age, and of a good family in Normandy, as well as 
the former, both of them neighbours to Lady Hol- 
les, and to her ſeat in thoſe parts, and their parents of 
acquaintance and friends to her Ladyſhip. That 
though they arrived in London on the third of No- 
vember 1669, yet ſhe heard not of them, till they 
were made to cry to her out of Hertford goal, whither 
they were ſent on the eleventh of that month, having 
becn ſeized with three more of their countrymen 
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His Lordſhip's firſt wife dying at Paris in 
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chapel in 
Weſtminſter- 


and acquaintance at Hatfield (38), for robbing four (38) They all 
butchers upon Totternoll-hill in Bedfordſhire, on the went on borſe- 


eighth inftant. His Lordſhip engaged with admir- _— fiſt . 


able diligence in their behalf, which was become Barnet, with 
abſolutely neceſſary by the behaviour of one of the whom they had 
butchers [Bellingham], who on every occafion perſiſted ſome bufinefs, 
ſteady in ſwearing very peremptorily againſt them. _ — 
For that reaſon, notwithſtanding there was unqueition- ,, fe. rope re 


4 24 ſee Ila: field 
able evidence to prove their being in London on the — and were 


ſame day and hour when the fact was charged upon :pprehen'cd at 
them to be committed in Bedfordchire, yet his Lord- the inn where 
ſhip was not ſati-fied till he had found the very perſons n m 
who actually committed the fact, and brought one of on. See a true 
them [Walrond] to confeſs it in open court. Twas Rclation, &c. 
his Lordſhip's management in this laſt particular, which Lond. 1671. 40. 
occaſioned the reflections upon him mentioned in the title *. 44 Ps. 
page of his narrative, and of this he gives the following 
account. I was, ſays he, from the beginning as certain 
as of any thing that I had not ſeen with mine eyes, 
that the French gentleman were innocent, and there- 
fore when Du Val and Mac Guy were taken up for a 
robbery, I did verily believe they had done this, and 
therefore I went with Mr Hall of Dorſetſhire to News. 
gate ; but Du Val denied it.” Yet after two days, one 
of the French gentlemen came to him and told him, 
that Du Val had then confeſſed it to a Romiſh Prieſt an 
Engliſhman. * It was upon a council-day, and, con- 
tinues he, I was then going to council, where I ac- 
quainted the King with what had been told me that 
morning, and got the King's warrant to bring Belling- 
ham to confront Du Val.” Whereupon taking two 
juſtices along with him they went to Newgate, where 
Du Val coufeſſed che fact before the juſtices, and 
ed Walrond as an accomplice, who was then in 
the Gate-houſe on a general ſuſpicion only. His Lord- 
ſhip therefore went to him, and before Lady Brough- 
ton, keeper of the priſon, and the turnkey, aſked him, 
* If he knew any thing of the rabbery, &fc. of which, 
ſays he, I deſired bim but to tell me the trath. My Lord, 
anſwered he, as no-body as yet hath come againſt me to 
accuſe me, ſo I have not been indicted, and if I ſhould 
accuſe myſelf, I might bring myſelf into trouble, and I 
have not yet my parden, which I hope I ſhall obtain by 
the King's mercy. I replied, Mr Walrond, I ill pro- 
miſe you, that whatever you ſay to me, ſhall not ariſe in 
judgment againſt you ; his anſwer was, my Lord, I will 
acquit myſelf to you, and tell you all, and then did con- 
feſs to me the whole matter, and told me many particu- 
lars ; and then indeed 1 told him, that he had done well, 
and had told me, what I knew before, for that Du Val 
and Mac Guy had confeſſed the ſame thing ; and as to his 
pardon, I did again aſſure him, that it ſhould be no pre- 


judice to it, and happily it might be an advantage, for 


that I would endeavour all I could to help it forward. 


| He afterwards put down in writing what he had ſaid, 


and I did move his Majeſty for his pardon, and got it 
paſſed far him is charity, as he had no money to pay for 

it. But, continues his Lordſhip, he was terrified at 

the trial, and told, he had now confeſſed enough to be 
indicted for it, and fo perplexed with queſtions, that he 
knew not almoſt what he ſaid, and left an impreſſion, I 
verily believe, with moſt of the ſtanders by, that he 
was gained by me to take this robbery upon himſelf, 
merely to ſave the Frenchmen at the bar, himſelf not 

at all guilty of it. But how undeſervedly that could be 
imputed to me, let my greateſt enemy be judge, if this 

my narrative be true, as I take the God of truth to 
witneſs that it is true, I mean for matter of fact, and 

for what I relate here as ſaid or done by me. Having 
related the whole trial, with all the proceedings prepa- 
ratory thereto, and the acquittal of the Frenchmen, 

he proceeds to obſerve the bad conſequences that would 
probably have followed, if theſe gentlemen had been 
condemned and ſuffered ; that they had friends and 
kindred in their own country, who had courage enough 

to reſent, and very likely would have revenged it upon 
the next of the Engliſh they had found in * and 
thence it might have bred a national quarrel. Rat 
that now they had received fome reparation, for 
that having fince brought their action againſt the 
butchers an unjuit and malicious profecution, 
they had recovered four hundred dam in 
the Common - Pleas before the Lord Chief. Juſtice 
Vaugbas. Lord Holles likewiſe received ſatisfactian — 
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() He had mar- 
ried his 3d wife 
in 16 . See re- 
mark 61. 


(i) He had three 
more ſons by his 
firſt wife, viz. 
Denzel, John, 
and another Den- 
zel, who all died 
in their infancy, 
MS. de Famil. de 
Holles in bibl. 
Harleian. 


(k) Chauncey's 
Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of Hert- 


| fordſhire, p · 491. 


| (39) Journal - 
book of the 
Houſe of Peers, 
anno 1671, 


(40) See the text 
in note (4). 


(41) Ex Regift. 


apud Weſtmonaſ. 
They were mar- 
ried in Henry 
VIIch's chapel. 


(42) His Lord- 
ſhip had a re- 
markable ſuit in 
Chancery with 
Lady Carr, ſiſter- 
in-Jaw to his 
wife, for her por- 
tion, which was 
decreed in his fa- 
vour in 1686. 
Vernon's Re- 


ports, Vol. I. p. 
431. caſe 406. 
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H O L 


L E S. 


Weſtminſter. abbey, September 14, 1666, to Jane, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Shirley of Isfield in Suſſex, Knight, widow of Sir Walter Court, Knight; and 
after her deceaſe, which happened in a few years (5), he married Heſter, ſecond daughter 
and coheir to Gideon de Lou, Lord of the Mannor of Columbiers in the duchy of Nor- 


mandy in France, widow of James Richer, 


Lord of the Mannor of Cambernon in the 


ſame province. He had no iſſue by either of theſe latter wives. He died on Tueſday, 
17 Feb. 1679-80, aged 81 years, 3 months, 16 days, and ſome hours, and was interred 
at Dorcheſter, being ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his only ſon (i) Sir Francis Holles, 
Baronet [H], who, in the latter part of his life, reſided at the ſeat purchaſed by his father 
at Aldenham in Hertfordſhire (t), where he was buried. He died March 1, 1689.90, 
leaving an only ſon and heir, Denzel Lord Holles, born April 9, 1675. But his Lordſhip 
dying of a fever, January 25, 1693-4, unmarried, was the laſt of this branch of the family; 
whereby the honour became extinct, and his eſtate devolved on his heir John Holles Duke of 
Newcaſtle, mentioned in the preceding article, who in 1699 erected a ſtately monument, 
in the church of Dorcheſter, with an inſcription, in reverence to the memory of his great- 
uncle, Denzel Lord Holles, the firſt Baron of Isfield, the ſubject of this article [I]. 


the affronts put upon him at the trial by the Lord 
Chief-Juſtice Keeling, who when he attempted to 
ſpeak to the characters of the Frenchmen, ſtopped him, 
{aying, he muſt not interrupt the Court; and Lord Holles 
replying, that it was neither to interrupt the Court, 
nor to do them any wrong to inform them as much as 
ble of all paſſages, &. The Chief-Juſtice an- 
wered again very angrily, My Lord, you wrong not the 
Court, but you wrong yourſelf ; and it is not the firſt 
time you have been obſerved to appear too much for 
firangers. So, ſays Lord Holles, I was ſnubbed and 
* ſet down again, but I muſt ſay it was language I had 
* not been uſed to, nor I think any of my condition, 
* that had the honour to ſerve the King, in the qua- 
* lity, I do, of a Privy-counſellor.” The Lord Chief- 
Juftice alſo upon Walrond's evidence declared (looking 
fully at Lord Holles, whence the whole Court under- 
ſtood it to be meant of him) that there had been ſome 
Foul doings. Upon theſe injuries he petitioned the 
Houſe of Lords, who on Friday March 10, 1670, 
made the following order. This day the Lord Hol- 
* les produced ſeveral witneſſes to be examined con- 
* cerning his complaint on his petition of ſeveral indig- 
nities put upon him by the Lord Chief- Juſtice of the 
Court of King's-Bench, at the trial of ſome French 
genilemen in the ſaid Court of King's-Bench, who 
were there falſely accuſed of a robbery by four 
butchers in Eaſter-Term laſt. After the hearing of 
which witnefles, the Lord Chief-Juſtice made his 
defence, and denied, that he intended any thing a- 
gainſt the Lord Holles when he ſpoke thoſe words at 
the ſaid trial, that it was a foul contrivance, &c. as 
in the petition is ſet forth ; to which defence the 
Lord Holles made a ſhort reply, and then voluntari- 
ly withdrew himſelf, and the Lord Chief-Juſtice 
withdrew himſelf alſo. Upon which the Houſe took 
the whole matter into ſerious conſideration, and or- 
dered, that the Lord Chief- Juſtice ſhould be called 
to his place as a Judge ; and openly (in the preſence 
of the Lord Holles) the Lord-Keeper ſhould let him 


riage toward the Lord Holles in this buſineſs, and 
therefore has ordered, that he ſhould make this ac- 
knowledgment, which is to be read by the Clerk as 
followeth, That he did not mean it of the Lord 
Holles when he ſpoke theſe words (that it was a foul 
contrivance) and that he is ſorry that by his beha- 
viour or expreſſions, he gave any occaſion to inter- 
pret it otherwiſe, and aſks the pardon of this Houſe 
and the Lord Holles. Then the Lord Chief. Juſtice 
of the Court of King's-Bench was called to his place, 
and (the Lord Holles being alſo preſent) the Lord- 
Keeper performed the directions of the Houſe, and 
* the Lord Chief Juſtice read the acknowledgment 
* aforeſaid, only changing the ſtile into the firſt perſon.” 


John Browne, Cleric. Parliamentorum (39). 


[H] Sir Francis Holles, Baronet.) He was born 
Auguſt 19, 1627, at Dorcheſter, and created a Ba- 
ronet in the life-time of his father (40). On the 22d 
of Auguſt, 1661 (41), he married Lucy, youngeſt 
daughter to Sir Robert Carr of Sleford in Lincolnſhire, 
Knight and Baronet, and had by her two daughters, 
Mary and Denzella, who both died in their infancy, 
and were buried in Holles's ſouth iſle adjoining to the 
church at Isfield, and their mother dying September 15, 
1667 (42), Sir Francis took to his ſecond wife, Anne, 


know, that this Houſe is not ſatisfied, with his car 


eldeſt daughter and coheir of Sir Francis Pile, the ſe- 
cond of that name of Compton- Beauchamp in Com. 


Berks, Baronet. She brought her huſband one daugh- 


ter, Jane, who dying an infant, was interred in 1673, 
at Isfield, as was alſo her mother, on Thurſday May 
4, 1682. So that ſhe lived to be Baroneſs Holles, 
and died in the houſe of her Lord in Lincoln-ſquare, in 
Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, Middleſex “. 

[1] An inſcription in reverence to the memory of the 
ſubject of this article.] It is drawn up in the following 
terms. 


To eternize the name and honour of Deane Lord 
. Holles, Baron of Ifield. 4 


His birth was equal to his virtues, being the ſecond 
ſon of John the firſt Earl of Clare, who by ſea and land, 


at home and abroad, did not more fignalize himſelf in the 


ſervice of his country, than he was meritoriouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed and rewarded by Queen Elizabeth and King 
James. All that Denzel's wit or courage, probity or 
induſtry preſaged in his youth, he made good and exceeded, 
when a man. For as his excellent endowments and abili - 
ties made him early known to his Prince and country, ſo 
he could by his eloquence and valour intrepidly defend the 
liberty of the laſt, without refufing the obedience that 
was due to the former. When the rights of the nation 
were barbaroufly invaded by that army, which the Par- 


* MS. de Famil. 
de Holles, in 
Bibl, Harlcian, 


liament levied to ſecure them, he bore the violence and in- 


Juſtice of his enemies, as it became a finiſhed hero: nor 
could lofſes, exile, or his hatred to the factious, make him 
forget the love that he oxved to England. After the re- 
floration of monarchy, he was created Baron of Ijfield by 


King Charles II, and had the honour of repreſenting him 


in two extraordinary ambaſſies; the one to Lewis the 
French King, who no leſs admired the generofity, whereby 
he maintained ſo high a character zh than he dreaded 
that virtue he was not able to corrupt by his magnificent 
preſents, which were more princely refuſed, than offered. 
No part of his reputation was diminiſhed, when he went 
afterwards Plenipotentiary to the treaty at Breda. His 
learning was unaffeted, uſeful, and general; but not ta 
be exceeded by any in the knowledge of the ancient records 
of the kingdom (440, and the diftind powers of the ſeve- 
ral parts of the adminiſiration. So true à friend, that none 
could exceed or equal him. He was as great a patron to 
religious, as to civil liberty, which made him univerſally 
beloved and lamented, when he peaceably ended a long and 
glorious life, the ſeventeenth of February in the year of 
Chriſt, one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-nine, and in 
the eighty-ſecond year of his age. This monument is there- 
fore dedicated to his memory for the honour of the preſent 
age, as well as an example to poſterity, by his nephew's 
ſon and heir John Duke of Newcaſtle. | 
MDCXCIX. 


We have inſerted this inſcription, becauſe it contains 
an exact and particular account of his Lordſhip's cha- 
rater. And ſeveral articles of it are confirmed and 
illuſtrated by remarkable inſtances in the following let- 
ter, wrote, as appears, in confidence, and conveyed 
privately to Sir William Morrice, then Secretary of 
State (45). 


Paris, july, —64. 


*SIR, | 
Il have received your's of June 27, molt welcome 
* to me; and I give you my humble thanks for it, be 
: , the 


(43) Sir Henry 
Chauncey relates, 
that, during Mr 
Holles's Embaſ- 
ſy in France, he 
continualiy kept 
a noble table, fur- 
niſhed with diſhes 
of meat after the 
Engliſh faſbion, 
and in contempt 
of the French 

. Antiq. 
of Her tfordſhire, 
p · 491. 
(44) His Re- 
mains are an il- 
luſtrious inſtance 
of this truth. 


(45) The origi- 
nal was commu- 
nicated by Dr 
Birch to Mr Col- 
lins. Hiſtorical 
Collections, &c. 


p. 159, 
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the contEnts what they will, which muſt be what the 
complexion of the time affords, and not always what 
you and I would defire. Cloudy enough it is for the 
poor Proteſtants, methinks, in all quarters; and no 
where worſe than here. The poor people of Privas, 
that are forced from their lands and houſes, are not 
ſuffered to carry away their moveable goods with 
them, but are robbed of it as they go; And the coun- 
try of Gex by Geneva, which had been antiently the 
Duke of Savoy's, taken from him by the Swiſſes of 
Berne, and upon the reſtitution of it back from them 
to him, agreed they ſhould ſtill enjoy their liberty of 
religion; which the Duke of Savoy ſtill ſuffered them 


to do, and afterwards paſſed it over to the King of 


France upon an exchange, but with that condition 
for the freedoin of their religion, which they have 
ever ſince enjoyed from the time of Henry IV. being 
all Proteſtants : now all their temples are every one 
pulled down to the number of three and twenty, and 
the exerciſe of their religion ſuffered but in two pla- 
ces, where they are glad to make uſe of barns ; and 


no reaſon given for it to ſuch as have been deputed 


hither, both from them and from the Canton of 
Berne, to endeavour to obtain ſome favour in it, but 
Le Roy le vent. Truly I doubt it will drive them 
to deſpair at laſt, and they will ſo wring them, that 
blood will come at laſt. Here is a report this week, 
that the Proteſtants of Hungary have made their 


agreement with the Turk; and probable enough, for 


the Emperor had uſed them moſt ſeverely ; and cer- 
tain it is, that the Proteſtant cantons of the Swiſſes 
are ſo ill ſatisfied with France, ſeeing the hard hand 
held here upon the Proteſtants, and their mediation 
for them ſo little conſidered, that they begin to 
hearken to the King of Spain, who hath made an 
offer to take off the Inquiſition in Spain, upon condi- 
tion that they will enter into a league with him. 
One Veroldingues of the canton of Uri is the promo- 
ter of it, and hath been with all the Proteſtant can- 
tons about it, inſomuch as Berne have ſent their de- 
puties to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador there, the Conde 
de Caſſati. The levies which Spain makes there are 
now perfefted, and are upon their march, two thou- 
fand Swiſles and two thouſand Griſons ; and but need 
enough, for they are in Spain in a very bad condi- 
tion, not able to take the field, a few horſe, about 
five thouſand, and in bad equipage, no foot at all ; 
and the Portugueze on the other fide as ſtrong, have 
taken Valenga de Alcantara, a place of importance; 
and the very letters from Madrid ſay, may take Al- 
buquerque after, and all Eltramadura ; for, ſay they, 
our councils are bewitched and our forces ſmall, 
that we have nothing to oppoſe them: and I think 
they are bewitched indeed, for weak as they are, 
they go not about to ſtrengthen themſelves, nor to 
make friends 1 do not find that Sir Richard Fan- 
ſhaw, from whom I had a letter this week, is well 
ſati fied with them : his expreſſion is, that he does 
not find the middle to anſwer the beginning, whate- 
ver the end will be, ſpeaking of his uſage there ; 
and I hear his men and the Spaniards have heen to- 
gether by the ears. All ſeems to make for the great- 
neſs of France. The weakneſs, and diviſions, and 
ill counſels, and ill ſucceſſes of the undertakings of 
all the other Chriſtian princes and ſtates, are the ele- 
vation of this young king, who may be raiſed ſo 
high, that his brains may turn, and he may ſuis vi- 
ribus ruere, commonly the fate of human greatneſs. 
Vet he bach certainly great advantages of his own, 
beſides what his neighbours contribute to make him 
great ; a clear underſtanding, a good judgment, an 
indefatigable induſtry ; then a vaſt treaſure and abſo- 
late power within his kingdom, all of them neceſſa- 
ry qualifications for one that will carry on great de- 
ſi ans. Our war with Holland will be no hinderance 
to him, and may give way to his growth up at ſea, 
where his greatelt defect is, and he knows it; and 
thereſore now bends all his thoughts and care to ſup 
ply it, and to that purpoſe hath ſet up an Eaſt-India 
company, to which himſelf contributes vaſt ſums, 
five millions ; and allows great privileges to encou- 
rage adventurers, who come in apace; and then for 
the Mediterranean ſea and the trade there, he hath 
now ſet out a fleet of thirteen ſhips, eight galleys, 
ſome fire ſhips, and forty other veſſels of lading, with 
all manner of materials for the bailding a fort upon 
the coaſt of Afric, where he will land near upon ſe- 
ven thouſand men, within ten, 
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HODDE 8. 


© once he can to be conſiderable at fea, he will be 
+ formidable i z and yet need not our maſtet fear 
© him except he will; and he only of all the princes of 
* Chriſtendom is out of his reach, who can prejudice 
* him, and receive no prejudice from him; except it 
* be that the other plow with his heifer, get within 


his councils ; ſo will he unriddle his riddles, and I 
doubt not doth now; otherwiſe I ſhould not have 
orders ſent me to go and viſit the Princes of the Blood, 
which is now a tame yielding of that up which we 
have ſtruggled for all this while, ani had gotten with 
ſo much difficulty ; for in every body's judgment that 
hears of it, it is giving them the precedency, and as 
at a diſhonour to the King as can be after all this 
uftle ; and to have carried it, as I may fay, in the 
field, to be outwitted, and perſwaded out of it in his 
chamber. Sir, it makes me mad, that I wiſh my- 


= 
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ſelf ten thouſand miles off, to be the unhappy man, 


that muſt be forced to deliver up the honour of my 
king and nation. Oh that I had never come bither! 
or that I might ſoon be ſuffered to return from hence 
(46), where I ſhall be aſhamed hereafter to ſhew my 
face, which hitherto I could hold up with ſome com- 
fort, though I received no favour nor kindneſs from 
them. Yet they got no ground of me ; nay, they 
had loſt ground, which now they recover with ad- 
vantage ; for to recover a loſt game, is more than to 
have fortune give it at the firſt ; it is the product of 


a greater virtue. I am full, and glad I can unbur- 


then myſelf into a friend's boſom ; all is, how I 
ſhall be ſure to get it thither, that it fall not into ano- 
ther hand, which I hope I ſhall by the means of an 
honeſt merchant, which muſt be your way, when 
you write any thing you would have no-body elle ſee. 
Remember my humble ſervice, I beſeech you, to our 
good Lord-General, whoſe humble ſervant I am, as 


I am alſo moſt affectionately, 


Sir, 
* Your very faithful 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


* HoLLEs.” 


There has been printed another of his Lordſhip's 


letters, written in the year 1676, which is evidently dic- 
tated by the ſame patriot ſpirit, and addreſſed to Mr 
Van Benninghen, who had been the Dutch Ambaſſador 
in England. Butit is too long to be tranſcribed here *. 
We ſhall only take notice, that, among other memora- 
ble paſſages, his Lordſhip obſerves, that England was 
then in a very weak condition ; which he aſcribes to 


two cauſes. 
the nobility to the people. 


(1.) To the change of the ballance from 
(2.) To a ſucceſſion of 


three weak princes together ; in which caſe, ſays he, the 
government can hardly ſtand “ And therefore I make 
no doubt to affirm, that if the government of the Par- 
liament had not been interpoſed in the middle, the 


government muſt have ſunk e're now; for ſave what 


they did, we have not taken one true flap, nor ſtruck one 
true flroke, ſince Queen Elizabeth's time.” Whoever 
compares this paſſage with the ſentiments of his Lord- 
ſhip's father, ſeen in the preceding article, concerning 
the Stuarts, will perhaps be inclined to think, that a 
diſguſt to that family was inbred in the ſon. 


Beſides what have been already mentioned, there 


(46) His Lord- 
ſhip entered on 
this embaſſy July 
7, 1663. and 
propoſitions ſor 
an accomodation 
being made by the 
French, aſter 
their declaration 
of war, Jan. 27, 
1665 (4), he did 
nut come away 
preſently, but ad- 
vertiſing his Ma- 
jeſty that they 
played a double 
game (5), he was 
recailed, and ar- 
rived at White- 
hall 24 May, 
1666 (c). 


(a) Kennet's 
Hiſt. of Eng. 


Vol. III. p. 279. 


(5) Pointer's 
Chron. Hiſt. 
Vol, I, p · 212. 


(e) Salmon's 
Chron. Hiſt, un- 
der this year 
1666. 


* It may be ſeen 
in Mr Collins's 
Hiſtorical Ac- 
count, p · 152— 
157. who tranſ- 
eribed it from the 
Memoirs of the 
Holles Family; 
the author of | 
which maintains, 
that it ought to 
be ſet in golden 
characters, and 
preſerved to all 
Kennet's Hift. of 
Eng. Vol. III. p · 
341. Kc. b. 


came out in 1682, in 8vo, a piece intitled, © Lozo . 
HoLrt1s His REmains : being a ſecond letter to a 
friend, concerning the judicature of the Biſhops in Par- 


liament. 


In the vindication of what he wrote in his 


firlt, and in anſwer to a book fince publiſhed againſt it, 
entitled, The Rights of the Biſhops to judge in Capital 


Caſes in Parliament, cleared, &c. 


It contains likewiſe 


part of his intended anſwer to a ſecond tractate, en- 
titled, The Grand Queſtion touching the Biſhops Right | 
to vote in Parliament, ftated and argued . In the pre- + This diſpute 
face, the editor, who hath added a traQ of his own on 
the ſame ſubject, having aſſerted the authenticity of this 
piece, obſerves, that his Lordſhip lived not to finiſh 
his anſwer to the Grand Queſtion, &c. but often affirm- 
ed that he had conquered all the difficulties in it * Na- 
ture, continues he, was /pent.—And when aue Tonftder 
that he had paſſed the age of man, having arrived to 
his eighty-firſt year, and that he continued ftill writing 
for eternity— ſurely I cannot be taxed of impertinence, 
upon a juſt account. if I here flrew upon his hearſe ſome of Cicero's happy 
This under the command of Mr * 


Beaufort; and if wert, fince ane «would think they ſprung up now for 


29 T this 


was occalioned by 
the debates in 
Parliament, pre- 


ceding the trial 


of the five Popiſh 
Lords in 1675, 
on account of the 
Popiſh plot. Ibid. 
p. 355. 2d edit, 
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() He was bap- 
tized the next 
day, Ath. Ox. 
Vol/1l. c. 1039. 
probably on ac- 
count of his 
wealcneſs, 


(5) All their o- 
ther children 
were nurſed a- 
broad. Life of 
Dr Hooke, pre- 
fixed to his Poſt- 
humous Works, 
by Rich. Waller, 
Eſq; fol. 1705. 


(e) He copied ſe- 
veral prints with 
a pen fo well, 
that Mr Hoſ- 
kyns (fon of the 
famous Hoſkyns, 
Cowper's maſter) 
much admired 
they could be 
done by one not 
inſtructed. Ibid, 


(d) Ibid, and 
Wood, ubi ſupra, 
who fays, he 
likewi!e learned 
of his own accord 
to play 20 leſſons 
upon the organ, 
and invented 30 


8 _ + ways of flying, 5s 


. himſelf and Dr” 

Wilkins of Wad- 
ham-college had 

reparted, 


— 


H O O K E. 


gaater =tatis placida ac lenis ſenectus, AC- mortuas eſt (47).* * 


HOOK E [ROH BERT], an eminent mechanic genius, was born on the 18th of July, 
1635 (a), upon a peninſula called Freſhwater, on the weſt fide of the Iſle of Wight, 
where his father Mr John Hooke was miniſter. Being a very weakly child he. was nurſed 
at home (b), with ſmall hopes of his life for the firſt ſeven years. Yer under this conſti- 
tutional infmity, which particularly ſubjected him to violent pains in the head, there ap- 
peared a ſprightly and active temper, which being accompanied with a quick apprehen- 
ſion and a promptneſs at his book, induced his father to think of breeding him to the 
Church; and, having taught him to read, he proceeded in that view to inſtruct him in 
Grammar for ſome time; but growing aged and infirm, was obliged to drop his deſign, 
not being able to go through a work wherein he met with too many diſcouraging hin- 
drances, from the frequent returns of his ſon's head-ach. Thus left to himſelf, the boy 
followed the peculiar bent of his genius, which was naturally turned to Mechanics, and 
employed his time in making toys of that fort with uncommon attention [A]. Theſe 
indications led his friends to think of ſome ingenious trade for him; and, as he had alſo a 


this . ER etiam quiete & 4 f cont 1 | RED 
wery, purpeſe quietz & purz atque c 


77 7 3 7 ar 
E - 


de 
ute, 


great fancy for drawing (c), ſo, after his father's death, which happened in the month of 


October 1648, he was placed with the celebrated Painter Sir Peter Lely ; but the ſmell 
of the oil-colours increaſing his head-ach, he quitted that buſineſs in a ſhort time, being 
kindly taken thence by Dr Buſby into his houſe, and ſupported there while he attended 
Weſtminſter-ſchool. | 
Greek, together with an inſight into Hebrew, and ſome other oriental languages, but al- 
ſo made himſelf maſter of a good part of Euclid's Elements, being encouraged therein by 
the doctor, who allowed him particular hours for that ſtudy (4). About the year 1653, 
he was removed to Chriſt-church-college in Oxford (e), a choriſter's place having been pro- 
cured for him there, and he was admitted ſervitor to one Mr Goodman *. In 1655, 
he was introduced to the Philoſophical Society at Oxford (F); where, his inventive genius 
being obſerved, he was firſt employed to aſſiſt Mr (afterwards Dr) Thomas Willis, in his 
operaticns of Chemiſtry ; and this eminent Phyſician recommending him to the honoura- 
ble Robert Boyle Eſq;, he afterwards ſerved that curious and inquiſitive gentleman in the 
ſame capacity for ſeveral years. The ſame year, 1655, he was inſtructed by Dr Seth 
Ward, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, in that ſcience ; and applying himſelf to improve 
the pendulum for Aſtronomical obſervations in the two ſubſequent years, he contrived a 


way to continue the motion of the pendulum, ſo much commended by Ricciolus in his 


(x) Our author's 
oven account, in 
his Life, by R. 
Waller, p. 1. 


(2) Ibid. in af 
notes to an Ex- 
tract from our 
; author's papers, 
inſerted in P» J» 


In the title- 
it is put 

2676. from the 
euſtom of the 
Printers in be- 
Finning the year 
nt Michaelmas ; 
after which, and 
before Chriſtmas, 
this treatiſe of 
 Helivſcopes muſt 
have bcen print- 
ed. See note (49). 


+ See alſo Der- 

- ham's Artificial 
Clock - maker, p · 

102, 103. edit. 
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Almageſt; which book had been recommended to him by Dr Ward. Having made ſome 


trials to this end which ſucceeded to his wiſh, the ſucceſs of theſe put him upon thinking 


to improve it further, for finding the longitude; and by the method he had made for me- 
chanic inventions [B], being quickly led to the uſe of ſprings inſtead of gravity for the 
making a body vibrate in any poſture, he firſt of any one invented, in 1658 and the fol- 
lowing year, what is now called the pendulum watch [C J. About the ſame time he alſo 

I invented 


[4] He made ſome mechanical toys with great atten- of, find out and perfect this contrivance both in the 
tion.] For inſtance, ſeeing an old braſs clock taken to * theory and experimental verification thereof, of which 
pieces, he made a wooden one that would go; he. * I diſcourſed to ſeveral of my friends, but concealed 
likewiſe made a ſmall ſhip about a yard long, fitly © the modus. About fifteen years ago, viz. in the year 
ſhaped, maſted, and rigged, with a contrivance to 1666, I was in treaty with divers perſons of honour 
make it fire ſmall guns, as it was failing croſs a haven * for the diſcovery thereof upon propoſed articles of 
of ſome breadth (1). | | * encouragement. This I can prove by undeniable 

LB] His method for mechanic inventions] Mr Wal- witneſſes yet living; and I have ſtill all the papers, 
ler obſerves, that he never could meet with this me- articles, and tranſactions of this matter by me in their 
thod mentioned here, and in ſeveral other places of our © own hand writing. In order to bring this treaty to 
author's works, and called ſometimes by him a Mechanic * paſs, I was neceſſitated to diſcover ſomething of my 
Algebra for ſolving any problem in mechanics, as eaſily invention about meaſuring time, which was this way 
and certainly as any geometric problem is ſolved by alge- of applying ſprings to the arbor of che ballance of the 
bra, aſſerting that by this his method, he could readily * watch, for regulating the vibrations thereof in all 
determine whether any ſuch problem was poſſible, and * poſtures.” We find him alſo in another place (3), 


if ſo, which was the eaſieſt and neareſt way of ſolving 
it (2). | 

2 ] He invented the pendulum watch in 1658.] The 
invention whence this watch had it's name, 1s a ſpring 
faſtened at one end to the plate, and at the other 
end to the arbor of the ballance, to regulate it's ſtrokes 
and motion. That Mr Hook was the firſt inventor of 
this ſpring cannot be denied, if his firſt thought was 
conceived at the time here mentioned ; and that it was 
ſo, is inferred from the following account of it given 
by himſelf, and confirmed by Mr Waller. In the 
poſtſcript to his treatiſe of He/io/copes, publiſhed in 
1675 ®, expreſsly to vindicate his right to this inven- 
tion, our author writes thus, About ſeventeen years 
* ſince 7, being very inquiſitive about regulating the 
meaſute of time in order to find the longitude, I did 
* from a mechanical algebra which I was then. maſter 


giving the ſame account, and naming Mr Boyle, as the 
particular friend to whom he firſt applied to on the oc- 
caſion, who imparting the affair to the Lord Brounc- 
ker and Sir Robert Moray, they adviſed the getting of 
a patent, and that Sir Robert drew up the form of one, 
* The principal part whereof, continues our author, 
© viz. the deſcription of the watch ſo regulated, is his 
* own hand writing, which I have yet by me.“ In 
confirmation of this account, Mr Waller ſays, that 
among Mr Hooke's papers, he met with a draught of 
an agreement to this purpoſe, between the Lord 
Brouncker, Mr Boyle, and Sir Robert Moray, with 
Robert Hooke, M. A ||. The ſubſtance of which 
was, that Robert Hooke ſhould diſcover to them the 
whole of his invention, and ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of 
the profits to be made by it as is there ſet forth, and be 
publickly owned the author and inventor thereof, That 

there 


> 


By this means, he not only acquired a competency of Latin and 


(e) Waller, p. 2. 
probably from 
our author's 
papers, there 


being now no en- 


try of his admiſ- 
ſion in the col- 
lege regiſter. 
Whence Mr 
Weed, ubi ſupra, 


places it in 1650 


doubtleſs on re- 
port only. 


® Ibid. N. B. the 
choir- ſervice was 


then ſuppreſſed. 


(f) See an ac- 
count of this ſo- 


ciety in the arti. 


cle of Dr Wallis, 


(2) Journals of 
the Royal-Socie- 


ty, Vol, I. p : 
104+ 


(3) MS notes of 
our author, ubi 
ſopra. 


And conſe- 
quently not be · 


ſore 1663, when 


that degree was 
conferred upon 


him. See above 


in the text, and 
in note (e. 


— 
Poa 


cas wn % „K wiim A209 25 


(% MS. notes of 
our author, 
printed by Wal- 
ler, ubi ſupra. 
Mc Wood tells 
us, that he ex- 
plained Euclid's 
Elements and Des 
Cartes's Philoſo- 
phy to Mr Boyle. 
Ath. Ox. ubi 
ſupra» 


i) This Com- 
mittee conſiſted 
of Wilkins, Eat, 
Whiftler, Ward, 
Henſhaw, 
Drs, an Mr 
Rooke. Hi, of 
vols, by Rireh, 
edit. 1756. Vols 
1. p. 25. N. B. 
This ſubject has 
deen ſince proſe 
cuted by Mr 
Haukeſby, Dr 
urin, and o- 
chers, a may be 
ſeen in the Phil. 
Tranſ. 


{k) Ibid. p. 125. 


{/) Ibid. p. 150. 


(4) Ibid. p. 5. 
Perhaps it was 
one of theſe other 
draughts which 
Derham rells us 
was drawn in 


1660. 


(5) Artificial 
Clock - malcer, ö 
ch. vill. edit. 
1734» 


(6) Ibid. p. 103. 
Compare his 
Brevis Inſtitut io 
de uſu borologto- 
rum ad invenien- 
das longitudines, 
edit. 1657. and 
his Horologrum, 
in 1658. with 

his Horolog. Oſ- 
cill. P- 3 


ſeg 


(8) Life of Dr 
Hoo! :, p. 8. 


(9) Derham's 
Artificial Clock - 
maker, p. 98. 
edit. 1714 


(10) See a de- 
ſcription thereof, 
with other mat- 
ters relating to it, 
in Hook's Cutle- 
rian Lectures, 
and in his Ani- 
mad. in Hevelii 
Machina Cœle - 
ftis, p. 69. 


(12) A perſon of 
this name was an 
ative member of 
the R. S. at it's 
firſt ſett lement in 
1660. Hiſt. of 
theR.S. in two 
vals 4to. edit. 
2756, Val. I. 
bee. 


(7) P. 500, E 
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invented ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments, for making obſervations 
Dl. and was alſo particularly ſerviceable to Mr 


the air-pump (5) [E]. 


| Fi 
* * x , 


Boyle, in compleating the invention of 


In 1660, he publiſhed a ſmall tract in 8vo. upon the riſing of 


water in ſlender glaſs pipes higher than in larger ones, and that in a certain proportion to 
their bores, together with the cauſe thereof [FJ]. This ſubje& was taken into conſidera- 
tion by the Royal - Society, and a committee appointed to examine into the truth of the 
fact, on the 28th of May, 1661 (i). Which year our author publiſhed another piece in 
40. intitled, A Diſcourſe of a new Inſtrument (lately invented by him) to make more accurate 
obſervations in Aſtronomy than were yet made, November 12, 1662, Sir Robert Moray, 
then Preſident, propoſed him for Curator of Experiments to the Royal-Society z whereupon, 
being unanimouſly accepted of, it was ordered that Mr Boyle ſhould have the thanks of the Socie- 


ty, for diſpenſing with him for their uſe, and that be ſhould come and fit among them, 


bring in every day of their meeting 3 or 4 experiments of his own, and take care of ſuch others | 
as ſhould be mentioned to him by the Society (k). 


tion [G], that, upon the eſtabliſhment of that illuſtrious body by the royal charter, 


and both 


He executed this office ſo much to ſatisfac- 
his name 


was in the liſt of thoſe who were firſt nominated by the Council, May 20, 1663 (); 


and he was accordingly admitted, June 


Council himſelf (#). 


both at fea and land (*) 
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culiar, as it was 
ordered at his ad» 


the R. 8. Vol. 
II. D 241. 


(n) See their 
Journals, | 


() Wood's Ath. 
Or. Vol. II. 
col. 1039, 1040. 
& Faſti, col. 156. 
but it does not 


following, with a peculiar exemption from all f- abe Re- 
payments (m); and he was frequently afterwards a member of the 


giſler, whether 
he was then ad- 


The fame year, on September 28, he was nominated by the Earl of Clarendon, Chancel- mite! = e 
lor of Oxford, for the degree of Maſter of Arts (o); and on the 19th of October it was 


ordered, that the repoſitory of the Royal. Society ſhould be committed to his care, 
weſt or white gallery in Greſham-college being appointed for that uſe (p). 
of May, 1664, he begun to read the Aſtronomy lecture at Greſham for the Profeſſor Dr 
Pope, then in Italy “; and the ſame year he was made Profeſſor of Mechanics to the 


the 
In the month 


Royal-Society by Sir John Cutler, with a ſalary of fifty pounds per annum, which that 


there were ſome other draughts which differed only in 
the diviſion of the profits (4). Theſe circumſtances 
leave no room to doubt that the regulator was invented 
at the time here fixed for it. But it muſt not be omit- 
ted, that in the firſt invention, the form of this ſpring 
was not ſpiral (as now) but ſtreight (5), like the clock 
pendulum, which is of the ſame uſe in that machine, 
as this ſpring is in the watch, and was invented a little 
before it, viz. in the preceding year 1657, by Mr 

Huygens (6). Dr Derham, obſerving that one end of 
this tender ſtreight ſpring played backward and forward 
with the ballance, proceeds thus, * ſo that the ballance 
vas to the ſpring as the bob of a pendulum, and the 
little ſpring as the rod thereof.” This analogy indeed 
holds well enough with regard to the form as well as 
the reſpective poſition and motion of theſe contri- 
vances; but in their reſpective uſes the order is inverſe, 
the ſpring in that view being to the ballance as the bob 
of a pendulum, and the ballance as the rod. 

[D]; Several aſtronomical inflruments, &c.) Our 
author tells us, that he afterwards ſhewed theſe inſtru- 
ments to the Royal-Society, and Mr Waller thought 
they were thoſe inſtruments which are mentioned in his 
aſtronomical lectures, publiſhed in his poſthumous works 
7). About the ſame time alſo, as Mr Hooke himſelf ſays, 
he contrived the circular pedulum and the uſe of it, for 
continuing the motion of another pendulum which he af- 
terwards ſhewed to the Royal Society in 1663, about 
which time and afterwards ſeveral 
ing to it are inſerted in their journals. as his (8). 
He alſo gives an account elſewhere of his bringing it 
into uſe in 1665, and exhibiting it to the ſaid Society 
the following year ; and we are told by another author 

(9), that © the motion of this pendulum being as regu- 
* lar as the vibrating one, was contrived by Mr Hocke, 
to give warning at any moment of it's circumgyra- 
tion, either when it had turned a quarter, half, or 
any leſſer or greater part of it's circle. So that here 
* you had notice not only of a ſecond, as in the pen- 
© dulum vibrating ſeconds, but of the moſt minute 
part of a ſecond of time, by which means it was made 
very uſeful in aſtronomical obſervations (10). 

[E] He was ſerviceable to Mr Boyle in perfefing the 
invention of the air- pump] Our author tells us (11), 
that in 1558, or the following year, he contrived and 
perfected the air pump for Mr Boyle, as it was printed 
in 1660, having firſt ſeen a contrivance to that purpoſe 
made for that excellent perſon by Mr Gratorix (or 
Greatrix (12)), which was tao groſs to perform any 
great matter. Mr Hooke here afſumes the honour of 
of perſecting that celebrated machine to himſelf. 
The ſequel of this memoir, will diſcover the exact 
weight of that authority as to ſuch claims. In the 
mean time tis certain, that he made a draught of the 


&c.] 


particulars relat- 


gentleman 


air-pump as then publiſhed by Mr Boyle. This draught 
was in the hands of Mr Waller, whom he informed, 
that Mr Boyle ſent him then to London to get the bar- 
rel and other parts of that engine made there, which 
could not be done at Oxford (13). 
[F] A tract about the riſing of water in ſlender pipes, 
In the catalogue of our author's printed works 
by Mr Ward, the firſt is, An attempt for the explication 
of the phenomena obſervable in an experiment publiſhed 
;& the Honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; in the XXXV ex- 
periment of his Epiſtolical Diſcourſe touching the air: 
in confirmation of a former conjefture made by R. H. 
London, 1661, 8vo. Upon which that gentleman makes 
the following remark. Mr Waller, ſays he, informs 


us, That ſoon after the beginning of the Royal-Society 


« wiz. about April 1661, a debate aroſe in the Society 
© occafioned by a ſmall tract printed in 1660, about the 
cauſe of the riſing of water in ſlender glaſs pipes higher 
than in larger, and that in a certain proportion to their 
bores. This dijcourſe was wrote and publiſhed by Hooke, 
the explication of which difficult phenomenon made bim 
the more regarded. The ſum of his reaſonings upon 
this ſubject he publiſhed afterwards in his Micrography 
Obſervation VI. in which there are ſeveral very cu- 
rious, and then new remarks, and hints as to the nature 
of fluidity and gravity, which laſt is farther proſecuted 
in his Treatiſe of Springs. This ſmall tract, con- 
tinues Mr Ward, here ſaid to have been written and 
publiſhed by Mr Hooke in 1660, ſeems to agree in 
all circumſtances with that, whoſe title I have here 

iven, except. in the year of it's publication 1661. 


often antedated, and as I do not find upon the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, that he ever publiſhed any other ſe- 
parate diſcourſe upon that ſubje&; I cannot but 
think this is the tract referred to by Mr Waller (14). 
[G] He executed this office to their ſatisfadion.] 
The journals of the Society are a ſufficient teſtimony of 
this truth, by the large number and variety of his expe- 
riments and inventions therein recorded. Some of 
theſe are taken notice of by Dr Spratt, in 1666 (15), 
and Mr Waller recited a great many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them, and ſuch as were brought neareſt to 
perfection in 1705 (16) ; ſeveral others were printed by 
Dr Derham afterwards in 1726 (17) ; and the reſt that 
are worth notice, will fall into the defign of Dr Birch ; 
who has publiſhed ſome of them this year, together 
with others, as a ſupplement to the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions (18); wherein likewiſe ſeveral of our 
author's experiments and obſervations may be found ; 
and ſome years ago, about 1640, a large number of 
his original papers and draughts in the Society's poſſeſ- 
ſion, were collected into one volume, and diſpoſed in 
order of time by Dr Tho. Stack, F. R. S. 

LH] His 
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(p) Ward's Life 
of Dr Hooke, in 
the Lives of the - 
Greſham Profeſ- 


ſors, . 174. 


* Mr Hooke 
continued to read 
this lecture till 
Dr Pope's return 
ſome time in the 
following year. 
Ibid. p. 112. 


( 13 Hooke's 
Life, p. 3» _ 


ut as it is well known, that books when printed are 


(14) Livesof the 
Greſham Proſeſ- 


ſors, p. 189. 


(18) In bis Hit. 
of the R. 3. 4to. 


(16) Liſe of 
Hooke, p. 8. & 
ſeq. 1705. folio. 


(17) Philoſ. Ex- 
per. and Obſerv. 
&c. of the late 
Dr R. Hooke, 
edit. 1726, $v0. 


(18) Hift. of the 
R. S. &c. in ® 


vols 4to. 1756. 
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(4) Both the ſub- 
ject and number 
of the lecture: 
were to be ap- 
pointed by the 
Society, who or- 
dered their 
thanks to be re- 
turned to the 
founder, for his 
' kindneſs to ſo 
worthy a mem- 
ber. Waller, p · 
10. from the 
12 of the 


(r) Birch's Hiſt. 
of the R. S, Vol. 
II. p. 3 and 8. 


(s) Ward, ubi 
ſupr As . 


(e) They return- 
ed March 14, 
and the quadrant 
was produc: d 


March 3. Jour- 


nals of R. S. 


(2) This was 
done by moving 
the arm with a 


ſcrew on the limb 


of the inftru- 
ment, and might 
perhaps be the 
firſt of the king, 
which is now in 
common uſe, 
Waller, ibid. 
There is a de- 
ſcription of one 

at large, p. 4. of 
the Animad. up- 
on the Machina 
Ceœleſtis. 


(19) There is al- 
an account of it 
in the Journal des 
Sgavans, for Dec. 
1666, 


(20) The famous 
Optician at that 
time. 


(21) Life of 
Hooke, p. 10. 


(22) Ward, in 
our author's Life, 
p. 190. 
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man, the founder, ſettled upon him for life (). On the 4th of January, 1664-5, I. was 


K E. 


ordered that the Society be ſummoned to meet on Medneſday following, for the election of Mr Hooke 


as Curator by office, who was recommended from the Council to the Society by the Preſident. 
cordingly, at the next meeting, on January 11, He was elected Curator by office to the Society, 
and that for perpetuity, with a ſalary of thirty pounds a year pro tempore (r). 
20th of March following, he was elected Profeſſor of Geometry in Greſham- college (g). In 
1665, he publiſhed at London in folio, his Mzcrographia, or ſome Philoſophical Deſcrip- 


lions of minute bodies made by magnifying glaſſes, with Obſervations and Enquiries thereupon 


LA]. 


And during the receſs of the Royal-Society on account of the 


plague, the ſame 


year, he attended Dr Wilkins and Sir William Petty, about the middle of July, to Dur- 
dens, a ſeat of the Earl of Berkeley near Epſom in Surry, where ſeveral experiments were 
made, which were afterwards communicated to the Royal-Society. And at one of their 
firſt meetings after their return to Greſham-college (7), he produced a very ſmall quadrant 


for obſerving accurately to minutes and ſeconds (u). 


September 19, 1666, he produced a 


model of his own deſign for rebuilding the city, deſtroyed by the great fire. This being 
approved by the court of the Lord- Mayor and Aldermen [1], though not carryed into 
execution, Mr Hcooke was appointed City-Surveyor (w); in virtue of which office he 
laid out the ground to the ſeveral proprietors for rebuilding. As this proved a very gain- 
ful employ { K], ſo a great part of his time was ſpent upon it, which occaſioned an unavaid- 


able interruption in the buſineſs of experiments. 
year, in purſuance of an order by the Royal-Society on the gth of January 1666-7, he 


However, before the expiration of the 


begun to proſecute his obſervations of the earth's parallax, which had been propoſed by 
him formerly (x). He produced ſeveral new inventions in this and the four following years, 


the moſt conſiderable of which are printed in ſome of his works, or related b 
Mr Wallcr. But we muſt not omit to take notice, that, in 1668, Mr Hevelius, 


the famous Aitronomer at Dantzick, having preſented a copy of his Cometographia to Mr 
Hooke (y), among other members of the Royal-Society, our author in return ſent the 
Conſul a deſcription of the dioptric teleſcope, with an account of the manner of uſing it, 
at the ſame time recommending it to him as greatly preferable to thoſe with plain ſights (z). 
This gave the firſt riſe to the diſpute between them, mentioned in a preceding Memoir 
(a a); wherein, though Mr Hooke had the beſt ſide of the queſtion, yet he managed it 
ſo as to be univerſally condemned [LI. But in 1671, he attacked Sir Iſaac Newton's 


[H] Hi: Micrographia, Se.] In the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, No. 11. there is an account of this book 


(19). In which, as Mr Waller obſerves, * It will hardly 


© be denied that there are more excellent hints and 
* philoſophical diſcoveries, than in moſt extant of it's 
* bulk. The book, continues he, being well known, 
© I ſhall only obſerve that there are deſcribed in it ſe- 
* veral ſorts of microſcopes, with the ways of uſing 
them. As alſo the baroſcope, hygroſcope, an inſtru- 
< ment to graduate thermometers. An engine to grind 
* optic glaſſes. An inſtrument to try the refraction of 
* liquors. I remember, ſays he, Mr Marſhall (20), 
* when he deſired the Society's approbation of his new 
method of grinding ſpectacles, owned he had the firſt 
« intimation of it from a hint of Mr Hooke's, in this 
* book about poliſhing many of the ſmall microſcopic 
« glaſſes at once (21).” But whatever merit this piece 
had, it never was printed but once; the later date 
1667, found in ſome copies, being only put to a new 
title page (22), 

[1] His model 24s approved by the Lord: Mayor and 
Aldermen.) Sir John Lawrence, the late Lord-Mayor, 
being preſent when the model was produced to the So- 
ciety, acquainted them, that the ſaid court deſired it 
might be ſhewn to his Majeſty. However no notice 
was taken of this requeſt ; probabiy becauſe Dr Wren's 
model had been then delivered to his Majeſty, and by 
him approved and laid before the Council ; though as 
the Doctor had not an opportunity to communicate his 
either to the Royal-Society or the City, before it was 


| ſent to the King, neither of them probably at that 


23) Ibid. p. 175. 


(24) In the Life 
of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, p. 102. 


time had ſeen it; that is, in their corporate capacity, 
or at a public meeting, as it muit be underſtood, for 
Mr Ward, who gives this account (23), refers therein 
to a letter wrote to Mr Boyle by Mr Oldenburg, 


September 18, 1666, of which he has, in the place re- 


ferred to (24), tranſcribed the following extract. 
Dr Wren las, fince my laſt, drawn a modell for a new 
citty, and preſented it to the King. I vas yeſterday 
* morning with the Doctor, and ſaw: the modell. 1 


'* then told him, that if I had had an opportunity to ſpeak 


« with him ſooner, I ſhouid have ſuggeſted to him, that 
« ſuch a modell contrived by him, and reviewed and ap- 
« proved by the Royal-Sacicty or a committee thereof, be- 
* fore it had come to the view of his Majeſty, would 
* have given the Society a name, and made it popular, and 


New 


© availed not a little to ſilence thoſe, who aſk continually, 
* What have they done. | 
© been ſo preſſed to haſten it, before other deſſeins came in, 
* that he could not poſſibly conſult the Society about it. 


Ac- 


And on the, 


(w) One Mr o- 
liver, a Glaſs- 
Painter, was 
Joined with him 
in it. Waller, 
p. 13, and Ath, 
Oxon. ubi ſup, 


(x) See remark: 


] Birch's Hi- 
fiory of the R. S. 
Vol. II. p. 312. 
Our author had 
made Hevelius 2 
handſome com 
pliment, on ac- 
count of his Se- 


M I-nographia, 


printed in 1647, 
ee his preface to 
Micrographia, 


(z) Annus Cli- 
madct: ricus Jo- 

han, Hevelii, &c, 
p. 39, 40, 41, 


(a a) That of 
Dr Halley, 


He anſwered, that he bad 


* However, ſince it is done without taking in the Society, 


* it muſt ſuffice, that it is a member thereof that hath 
done it; and, by what I ſee, hath done it fo, that 
other modells will not equall it. And I hope, that 
außen it comes to be preſented to the Parliament, as the 
* author ill be named, fs his relation to the Society will 
not be omitted. The date of this letter ſhews, that 
when Mr Hooke's model was produced to the Society, 


that of Dr Wren had been ſeen by Mr Oldenburg, 


and therefore probably by others, eſpecially as there 
was not the ſame reaſon for keeping the ſecret ſo ſtrictly 
after he had got the ſtart in preſenting it to the King. 
Bat the chief reaſon of inferting this extract here, is 
the manifeſt diſguſt that appears in it on the occaſion 
of Dr Wren's not having communicated his model to 
the Society. This diſguſt doubtleſs had ſpread itſelf a 
good way among them; and thence it is obvious to 
conceive, how a perſon of Mr Hooke's temper might 
be encouraged to make the attempt, we have ſeen he 
did, upon them by his intereſt in the City ; which be- 
haviour, conſidering his competitor's great merit and 
eſteem, particularly in that Society, ſeems otherwiſe 
to be unaccountable. 


[XJ] This proved a gainful employ.) The profits of 
it aroſe from the money which was given him by the 
ſeveral proprietors of the ground for diſpatch. The 


whole amounted to ſeveral thouſand pour:!; in gold and 
ſilver, and he put it all into a large iron cheſt, which was 
found after his death locked down with a key in it, 
and a date of the time, ſhewing it to have been ſo ſhut 
up for above thirty years (25). 

[L] He managed it ſo as to be univerſally condemned.] 
This Lee at firſt was conducted with temper 
enough on both ſides, by means of Mr Oldenburg ; who 
receiving Hevelius's letters, which were addreſſed to 
him, returned the ſubſtance of Hooke's anſwers there- 
to (26). However, theſe firſt letters diſcover the point 
in diſpute between them, which being carried to extre- 
mity on both fides, furniſhed fuel for the flame that 
broke out afterwards. This point was, whether diſlances 
and altitudes could be taken with plain fights any nearer 
than to a minute. Mr Hooke aſſerting they could not, 

* whereas, 


(25) Walker, abi 


ſupra. 


(26) See five of 


theſe letters in 


Ann. Climact. i 
from p. 39 to 46. 
Our author ſeems 
never to have 
held any direct 
correſpondence 
with Heveliute 


527) One of theſe 
diſtances is that 
between Regulus 
and Spica, men- 
tioned in Dr Hal- 
ley's article, re- 
mark [I], p. 
2498. 


(23) Mr Hook 
afterwards de- 
clares he was 
now unkindly 
uſed, See his 
defence below 

at note (38). 
And Hevelius 
ſays, that the 
preference of te- 
leſcopes to the 
degree here men- 
tioned, was in- 
culcated by him 
in theſe letters 
ad nauſea m. 
Ann. Climact. in 
præfat. p. 9+ 


whereas, with an inſtrument of a ſpan radius, by the 


help of a teleſcope, they might be determined to the 
exactneſs of a ſecond. Mr Hevelius on the other hand 
infiſting, that by the advantage of a good eye and long 
uſe, he was able with his inſtruments to come up even 
to that exactneſs; and appealing to experience and 
facts, ſent by way of challege eight diſtances, cach-be- 
tween two different ſtars, to be examined by our Pro- 
feſſor (27). Thus. the affair refted for ſome time with 
ſufficient outward „ though not without ſome 
inward grudge on each fide (28). In 1673, the Con- 
ſul publiſhed the firſt part of his Machina Caleftiz, as a 
ſpecimen of the exactneſs both of his inſtruments and 
obſervations; and ſending ſeveral copies to be preſented 
as preſents to his friends in England, left out Mr Hooke. 
On the other hand the Cutlerian Profeſſor taking occa- 
fion to read ſeveral lectures upon that book and the 
inſtruments therein deſcribed, printed them in 1674, 
with the title of Animadverfions on the fir Part of the 
Machina Cœleſtis of the learned and deſervedly famous 
Aftronomer Johan. Hevelius, Conſul of Dantzick. But 
now not being able to contain himſelf longer within the 
bounds of decency, he aſſumed a magiſterial air, and in 
that ſpirit threw out ſeveral unhandſome reflections upon 
the Conſul. How this behaviour was reſented, appears 
from a letter ſent by Hevelius to Mr Oldenburg, Aug. 
31, 1675, wherein he writes as follows: Literas tuas, 
Vir honorande, die 16 Aprilis ſcriptas una cum tranſ- 
miſſis illis libellis—accepi. Inter libros autem 
* illos—etiam Cl. Hoockii Auimadverſiones in Machinam 
« meam reperi, ſollicite quidem & anxie conſcriptas. — 


* Duamprimum ver ſionem ¶ in linguam Latinam] obtinuero, 


amnia debite, ut decet, reſpondebo. Ad hanc autem opellam 
* credas, Mi Amice, gre admodum accedo, non quod non 
* confidam me ſuos nodos Gordios ſolvere, aculeoſque ſus, 
« guibus me ſæpius pungere ipſi placuit, minime detegere 
© atque a me avertere poſſe, haud ſane ! ſed 

| Wd "PO 
© quod animus meus res tales plane abhorreat, cum primis 
cum aliis rixari, werbiſque nudis & otioffs, & qui- 


dem contra ſocium ejuſdem Ill. Reg. Societ. conten- 
© dere, prout etiam, ficuti puto, ingenuum & cordatum 


virum decet. Ego quoque, abfit jactantia, re ipſa 
© nunguam non luculenter oflendi, ac ſemper de me meiſque 


* laboribus atque ſtudiis magis moan de aliorum fui ſollici- 
* tus, & quidem non tam ver A ma opere ipſo, ut mea, 
© guouſque liceret, perficerem, lubens Iubenſque (nifi co- 


© aftus) aliorum Clariſſ. Virorum operas, utut nonnun- 
* quam in quibuſdam mecum non conventrent, relinguens ; 


| * nullum ſane ad meas partes coegi, nec perſuadere operoſe 


« ſum conatus, ut ſuas partes omnino quos veriores eſſe pu- 
« tarent, deſererent ; multo minus ita me geſſi, quaſi in 
« liberas mentes Difaturam exercere mihi praſumerem. 
Aabæc in opuſculis meis neutiquam alicui nec Poſteritati 
« leges præſcripſi, ut veſtigia mea omnimode ſequerentur, 
guad fic, & non aliter negotia illa tractanda forent, 
nec rationes meas & inventiunculas efſe omnium optimas, 
« ſecuriſſimas & ſubtiliſſimas, que unquam excogitari ab 
aliguo poſſent, demonſirari ſum conatus, neutiquam pro- 
« feffo. Longe aliter ſemper ſenſi & adbuc ſentio, ficuti 
« abunde legere eſt in machina mea cœleſti; poſſe nimirum 
cum Deo 2 die abunde præſtantiora, accuratiora, & ſub- 
* tiliora inveniri, & in lucem protrabi. Ego non nifi 
© literis ſemper conſignavi quecunque pro meo modulo a 
Deo conceſſo, jam divino adſpirante numine, perfeciſſem, 
E quouſque ea ſucceſſiſſent ; prout & tata mea machina 
non nifi hiſtorica relatio eft earum ſcilicet rerum, ques 
peractæ a me ope divina eſſent, qua via rem aggreſſus, 
* nihilque addidi, quod ſciam, quod non per plurimos annos 
ad praxin ipſemet deduxiſſem, ut ita ex mea mente feli- 
citer ſatis ſuccedere ex ipſa experientia eſem compertus ; 
* minime vero de rebus futuris, que & quomodo fieri de- 
* berent & poſſent, atque fic de incertis nulla glorie/a 
* werba faciendo. At vero Cl. Hoockius, ut video, plane 


© diverſum habet animum ; magis enim circa aliena quam 


* ſua eft curioſus ; ubi inventa ſua jam fattis & obſerva 
* tionibus a ſeipſo peractis demonſirare deberet, ibi nudis 
E prolixiſſimis verbis, & ſdlendidiſſimis rationibus rem 
« gerit. Secundo nihil potius agit, quam ut mihi totique 
* mundo perſuadeat (mibique paſſim exprobret,. quad ip/i 
non obtemperem ac ſequar, ac fi illi aliquod dominium 
in me competeret ) rationem ſuam ahſervandi aftra eſſe 


© oftimam—— que in eo genere inueniri „ 


© oftentationibus confiſtat. 
| © eff, aliorum optima intentione peractos, & adbuc pera- 


bus & 


cum tamen totum ſuum negotium i nudis /e 
Deinde pariter indignum 
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new theory of light and colours, with ſomewhat better ſucceſs in regard to his reputation, 


* pendos labores, quacungue etiam ratione id fit, protinus 
© carþere, contemmere, & rejicere, E. guidein tales guos 
© widere Cl. Hoockio nunguam adhbuc obtigit, nec videre 
© ulla ratione potuit, Satins igitur eff, ut judicium 


© fium de noflris qualibus qualibus eo uſque ſuſpendat, donec 
* noſira rede widerit, & integerrime abſque omni livere 
* examinaverit z nobis vero de ſuis obſervationibus cre- 


* dendum, & ambabus manibus eaſdem amplectendas nibil 
© obtrudat, donec & ſua coram intueri, & examinare in- 
* tegrum erit omnibus. ———Verum eninrvero quomodo in 
« fongulis fere animadvuerfionum ſuarum pagellis mea ob- 
« ſervata atque opellas ſugillet, perſtringat, ac flocci- 
* faciat, megue ipſum m carpat, 2 ; 

* brioſe, non ſolum coram ſuis diſcipulis ſed etiam toto 
* erudito mundo tractet, legere eft. Nihil enim 
© refe unquam wel debite à me ex ſua opinione ſuſceptum 
del tramſactum, quod non cenſuram & intempeſiivam 
* ſuam correctionem mereatur. — V ideri quidem paſſim 
* yult, ac fi mihi admodum fit addictus, ac me mire 
© laudet; ſed quo animo & affectu, quilibet ad rem 
« attentus, etiamſi putet ſubtiliſſime rem a ſe eſſe ge- 
ſtum, perſpiciet. Summa ſummarum; dum me laude 
« quaſi afficit, ut ex reliquis diverſarum paggllarum 
6 > anal loquendi manifeſtum eſt, magis magiſque me 
* ludit ac pungit (29. Videtur fere, quod de me in hiſce 
« pagellis quaſi vindicare ſe voluerit, iramque ſuam ea de 


* cauſa evomere, quod illum non pariter inter pr acipuos 


2655 


„ ac ludi- 


(29) This paſ- 
age is reſerred to 
in note (37). 


« meos Angliæ Fautores & Amicos nuper poſuerim ; ſed. 


ratio bæc nimis eft leviuſcula ; & & contraria religuæ, 
guat adducit, apud me minime valent; ac itague nulla 
« fere ſupereſt, quam quod alios reprehendendo & redar- 
6 » ſuaque ad calum extollendo, inſignem gloriam 
atque famam fibi acquirere ſtuduerit. Verum 
© nolo amplius de Cl. Hoockii conatibus erga me, ne tibi 
amico optimo fim moleſtus, verba facere ; figuidem no- 
lens wolens ommimode cogor alio loco hac omnia fuſius de- 
© ducere, annectendo, non omnia ab ipſo prolata, mira- 
* cula & oracula efſe, & quod in alieno pluſquam in ſuo 
« wvideat. Equidem ipſi longe glorioſius fuiſſet, ut 
© nudis verbis peperciſſet, remgue ipſam ſolummodo in po- 
« fterum tractaret, quam ipſe in aliis adeo operoſe carpit, 
: greg WU nn, get or qualis videri 
c 


haberi wult, & quod illi eque facile fit imitari, ac 
arpere ——Perum iterum iterumque valde dubito, an- 


non Nob. Tycho, Iluſtriſſ. Landgravius, aliigue, quos in 


animo ſuo adeo contemptim habet, plura, majori diligen- | 


tia, ardore, & multis in rebus (in multis, inguam, non in 


tius & correfius, & quidem nudis oculis, illiſque ru- 


dioribus pinnacidiis perfecerint, quam ipſe Cl. Hoockius 


(de aliis non loquor ) adminiculo widelicet omnium ſua- 
rum ſubtiliſſimarum inventionum Teleſcopiorum, Mi- 
croſcopiorum, Polemoſcopiorum, Speculorumgue, utut 
ipſi hoc tedio/iſimum fit percipere, imo plane abſurdi/- 
 fimum videatur. Unicum autem peto unice, ne domi- 
* netur in mentem meam. Nam neque eum, quiſquis etiam 


© omnibus, quippe aberrationi quilibet eſt abnoxius ) exquiſi- 


lle fit, neque ullum aliquem, in meis ſcilicet gualibus gua- 


« libus fludiis, pro Didtatore ac Principe agnoſco. Vivunus 
in libera Republica literaria, libera Illuſt. Regia So- 
« cietate, cujus Symbolum NuLtivs in VerBa (30). 
In 1679, Mr Halley, at the requeſt of the R. Society, 
went to Dantzic on occaſion of this diſpute, and after 
examining ſufficiently both the inſtruments and obſer- 
vations made therewith, gave, in a letter to the Conſul, 
that favourable opinion of both, which has been al- 
ready related in his article (31), Mr Hevelius having 
beſides this received other letters ſtill more fully in his 
favour, took the opportunity of inſerting them. among 
the aſtronomical obſervations in his Annus Climacteri- 
cus, printed in 1685 (32). To which he prefixed a 
long preface, wherein grounding himſelf upon the 
ſtrength of theſe teſtimonies, he repeats what he had 
before wrote to Mr Oldenburg, with more confidence 
and greater indignation, and particularly exclaims a- 
gainſt our author's dogmatical and magiſterial manner 
of aſſuming a kind of dictatorſhip over him. This 
book being ſent to the Royal-Society, an account was 
given of it at their requeſt by Dr Wallis, who therein, 
among other things, took notice, that the Conſul's ob. 
ſervations had been miſrepreſented, fince it appeared 
from this book, that he could diſtinguiſh by plain 
fights to a ſmall. part of a minute. About the ſame 
time Mr William Molyneux alſo wrete a letter to the 
Society in vindication of Heyelius, againſt our author's 
* Mr Hooke drew up an anſwer to this 
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(30) Ann, Ch- 
mact. p. 54 to 
p. 60. 


(31) In remark 
LXIJ. p. 2498. 


(32) Among 
theſe there are 
ſeveral from Mr 
Flamftead, who 
there (peaks with 
great contempt of 
our author's - 
ſtronomical me- 
rit. See particu- 
larly Ann. Cli- 
mact. p. 65. 
There is alſo one 
from Oldenburg, 
aſſuring Hevelius, 
that the R. 8. 
were ftrangers to 
the publiſhing of 
Mr Hooke's 
book, and that it 
had not in the 
leaſt prejudiced 
their eſteem of 
him. Ibid, p. 95. 


(33) Phil. Tran 
No. 175, 


(4) Both the ſub- 
ject and number 
of the lectures 
were to be ap- 
pointed by the 
Society, who or- 
dered their 
thanks to be re- 
turned to the 
founder, for his 
kindneſs to fo 
worthy a mem- 
ber. Waller, P · 
10. from the 


22 of the 


(7 Birch's Hiſt. 
of the R. S. Vol. 
II. p. 3 and 8. 


6% Ward, ubi 
ſupra. 


(e) They return- 
ed March 14, 
and the quadrant 
was produc: d 
March 31. Jour- 
nals of R. S. 


(2) This was 
done by moving 
the arm with a 
ſcrew on the limb 
of the inſtru- 
ment, and might 
perhaps be the 
firſt of the kind, 
which is now in 
common uſe, 
Waller, ibid. 
There is a de- 
ſcription of one 
at large, p. <4. of 
the Animad. vp- 
on the Machina 
Celeftis. 


(19) There is al- 
an account of it 
in the Journal des 
Sgavans, for Der. 
' 1666, 


(20) The famous 
Opticiaa at that 
time. 


(21) Life of 
Hooke, p. 10. 


(22) Ward, in 
our author's Life, 
p. 190. 


23) Ibid. p. 175. 


(24) In the Life 
of Sir Ch:iſtopher 
Wren, p. 102. 


H O O K E. 


man, the founder, ſettled upon him for life (). On the 4th of January, 1664-5, I. was 


ordered that the Society be ſummoned to meet on Wedneſday following, for the election of Mr Hooke 


as Curator by office, who was recommended from the Council to the Society by the Preſident. 
cordingly, at the next meeting, on January 11, He was elected Curator by office to the Society, 
and that for perpetuity, with a ſalary of thirty pounds a year pro tempore (r). 
20th of March following, he was elected Profeſſor of Geometry in Greſham-college (s). In 
1665, he publiſhed at London in folio, his Micrographia, or ſome Philoſophical Deſcrip- 


tions of minute bodies made by magnifying glaſſes, with Obſervations and Enquiries thereupon 


[i]. 


And during the receſs of the Royal-Sociery on account of the plague, the ſame 


year, he attended Dr Wilkins and Sir William Petty, about the middle of July, to Dur- 
dens, a ſeat of the Earl of Berkeley near Epſom in Surry, where ſeveral experiments were 
made, which were afterwards communicated to the Royal-Society. And at one of their 
firft meetings after their return to Greſham- college (7), he produced a very ſmall quadrant 


for obſerving accurately to minutes and ſeconds (u). 
model of his own deſign for rebuilding the city, deſtroyed by the great fire. 


September 19, 1666, he produced a 


approved by the court of the Lord- Mayor and Aldermen [1], though not carryed into 
execution, Mr Hcoke was appointed City-Surveyor (w); in virtue of which office he 
laid out the ground to the ſeveral proprietors for rebuilding. As this proved a very gain- 
ful employ [K], ſo a great part of his time was ſpent upon it, which occaſioned an unavaid- 


able interruption in the buſineſs of experiments. 


However, before the expiration of the 


year, in purſuance of an order by the Royal-Society on the gth of January 1666-7, he 
begun to proſecute his obſervations of the earth's parallax, which had been propoſed by 
him formerly (x). He produced ſeveral new inventions in this and the four following years, 
the moſt conſiderable of which are printed in ſome of his works, or related by 


Mr Wallcr. 


But we muſt not omit to take notice, that, in 1668, Mr Hevelius, 


the famous Aitronomer at Dantzick, having preſented a copy of his Cometographia to Mr 
Hooke (y), among other members of the Royal-Society, our author in return ſent the 
Conſul a deſcription of the dioptric teleſcope, with an account of the manner of uſing it, 


at the ſame time recommending it to him as greatly preferable to thoſe with plain ſights (z). 


This gave the firſt riſe to the diſpute between them, mentioned in a preceding Memoir 
(aa); wherein, though Mr Hooke had the belt ſide of the queſtion, yet he managed it (,, Tha of 


[H] His Micrographia, &c.] In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 11. there is an account of this book 
(19). In which, as Mr Waller obſerves, * It will hardly 
© be denied that there are more excellent hints and 
* philoſophical diſcoveries, than in moſt extant of it's 
* bulk. The book, continues he, being well known, 
© I ſhall only obſerve that there are deſcribed in it ſe- 
* veral ſorts of microſcopes, with the ways of uſing 
them. As alſo the baroſcope, hygroſcope, an inſtru- 
© ment to graduate thermometers. An engine to grind 
* optic glaſſes. An inſtrument to try the refraction of 
* liquors. I remember, ſays he, Mr Marſhall (20), 
* when he deſired the Society's approbation of his new 
method of grinding ſpectacles, owned he had the firſt 
intimation of it from a hint of Mr Hooke's, in this 
* book about poliſhing many of the ſmall microſcopic 
* glaſſes at once (21). But whatever merit this piece 
had, it never was printed but once; the later date 
1667, found in ſome copies, being only put to a new 
title page (22). | 


[I] His model avas approved by the Lord. Mayor and 


Aldermen.) Sir John Lawrence, the late Lord-Mayor, 
being preſent when the model was produced to the So- 
ciety, acquainted them, that the ſaid court defired it 
might be ſhewn to his Majeſty. However no notice 
was taken of this requeſt ; probably becauſe Dr Wren's 
model had been then delivered to his Majeſty, and by 
him approved and laid before the Council ; though as 
the Doctor had not an opportunity to communicate his 
either to the Royal-Society or the City, before it was 
ſent to the King, neither of them probably at that 
time had ſeen it; that is, in their corporate capacity, 
or at a public meeting, as it muit be underſtood, for 
Mr Ward, who gives this account {23), refers therein 
to a letter wrote to Mr Boyle by Mr Oldenburg, 
September 18, 1666, of which he has, in the place re- 
ferred to (24), tranſcribed the following extract. 
* Dr Wren hos, fince my laſt, drawn a modell for a new 
« citty, and preſented it to the King. I was yeſterday 
* morning with the Doctor, and ſaw the modell. 1 
* then told him, that if I had had an opportunity to ſpeak 
« wwith him ſooner, I ſhouid have ſuggeſted to him, that 
« ſuch a modell contrived by him, and reviewed and ap- 
« proved by the Royal-Sacicty or a committee thereof, be- 
fore it had come to the view of his Majeſty, would 
* have given the Society a name, and made it popular, and 


ſo as to be univerſally condemned [LZ]. But in 1671, he attacked Sir Iſaac Newton's 


New 


© availed not a little to ſilence thoſe, who aſh continually, 
What have they done. He anſwered, that he had 
* been ſo preſſed to haſten it, before other deſſeins came in, 
that he could not poſſibly conſult the Society about it. 
* However, ſince it is done without taking in the Society, 
* it muſt ſuffice, that it is a member thereof that hath 
done it; and, by what I ſee, hath done it fo, that 
© other modells will not equall it. 

« awhen it comes to be preſented to the Parliament, as the 
* author will be named, fs his relation to the Society will 
* not be omitted. The date of this letter ſhews, that 
when Mr Hooke's model was produced to the Society, 
that of Dr Wren had been ſeen by Mr Oldenburg, 
and therefore probably by others, eſpecially as there 
was not the ſame reaſon for keeping the ſecret ſo ſtrictly 
after he had got the ſtart in preſenting it to the King. 
But the chief reaſon of inferting this extract here, is 


the manifeſt diſguſt that appears in it on the occaſion 


of Dr Wren's not having communicated his model to 
the Society. This diſguſt doubtleſs had ſpread itſelf a 
good way among them ; and thence it is obvious to 
conceive, haw a perſon of Mr Hooke's temper might 
be encouraged to make the attempt, we have ſeen he 
did, upon them by his intereſt in the City ; which be- 
haviour, conſidering his competitor's great merit and 
eſteem, particularly in that Society, ſeems otherwiſe 
to be unaccountable. 

[XJ This proved a gainful employ.) The profits of 


it aroſe from the money which was given him by the 


ſeveral proprietors of the ground for diſpatch. The 
whole amounted to ſeveral thouſand pour:!s in gold and 
ſilver, and he put it all into a large iron cheſt, which was 
found after his death locked down with a key in it, 
and a date of the time, ſnew ing it to have been ſo ſhut 
up for above thirty years (25). 

[L] He managed it ſo as to be univerſally condemned. ] 
This 3 at firſt was conducted with temper 


enough on both ſides, by means of Mr Oldenburg; who 


receiving Hevelius's letters, which were addreſſed to 
him, returned the ſubſtance of Hooke's anſwers there- 
to (26). However, theſe firſt letters diſcover the point 
in diſpute between them, which being carried to extre- 
mity on both fides, furniſhed fuel for the flame that 
broke out afterwards. This point was, whether diſlances 
and altitudes could be taken with plain ſights any nearer 
than to a minute. Mr Hooke aſſerting they could not, 
| as whereas, 


Ac- 


This being 8 


And ] hope, that 


And on the 


(w) One Mr 0. 
liver, a Glaſs- 
Painter, was 
Joined with him 
in it. Waller, 

p · 13, and Ath. 
ron. ubi ſup, 


(x) See remarl; 
111. 


(y) Birch's Hi- 
vw - the R. S. 
ol. II. p. 313. 
Our ben 2 
made Hevelius 2 
handſome com- 
pliment, on gc- 
count of his Se- 
lenographia, 
printed in 1647. 
ee his preface to 
Micrographia. 


(2 Aanus Cli- 
macte ricus Jo- 
han. Hevelit, &c, 


p · 39, 40, 41. 


Dr Halley, 


(25) Walker, ubi 


ſupra. 


(26) See five of 
theſe letters in 
Ann. Climact. 
from p. 39 to 46. 
Our author ſeems 
never to have 
held any direct 
correſpondenoe 
with Heveliute 


527) One of theſe 
diſtances is that 
between Regulus 
and Sprca, men- 
tioned in Dr Hal- 
ley's article, re- 
mark (I 1. p. 
2498. 


(28) Mr Hook 
afterwards de- 
clares he was 
now unkindly 
uſed, See his 
defence below 

at note (38). 
And Hevelius 
ſays, that the 
preference of te- 
leſcopes to the 
degree here men- 
tioned, was in- 
culcated by him 


in theſe letters 


ad nauſeam. 
Ann. ClimaR. in 
præfat. p · Jo 


new theory of light and colours, with ſomewhat better ſucceſs in regard to his reputation, 


whereas, with an inſtrument of a ſpan radius, by the 


help of a teleſcope, they might be determined to the 
exactneſs of a ſecond. Mr Hevelius on the other hand 
inſiſting, that by the advantage of a good eye and long 
uſe, he was able with his inftruments to come up even 
to that exaneſs ; and appealing to experience and 
facts, ſent by way of challege eight diſtances, each be · 
tween two different ſtars, to be examined by our Pro- 
feſſor (27). Thus. the affair reſted for ſome time with 
ſufficient outward „ though not without ſome 
inward ge on each fide (28). In 1673, the Con- 
ſul publiſhed the firſt part of his Machine Caleftis, as a 
ſpecimen of the exactneſs both of his inſtruments and 
obſervations; and ſending ſeveral copies to be preſented 
as preſents to his friends in England, left out Mr Hooke. 
On the other hand the Cutlerian Profeſſor taking occa- 
fion to read ſeveral lectures upon that book and the 
inſtruments therein deſcribed, printed them in 1674, 
with the title of Animadverfions on the fir Part of the 
Machina Cceleftis of the learned and deſervedly famous 
Aftronomer Johan. Hevelius, Conſul of Dantzick. But 
now not being able to contain himſelf longer within the 
bounds of decency, he aſſumed a magiſterial air, and in 
that ſpirit threw out ſeveral unhandſome reflections upon 
the Conſul. How this behaviour was reſented, appears 
from a letter ſent by Hevelius to Mr Oldenburg, Aug. 
31, 1675, wherein he writes as follows: Literas tuas, 
Vir honorande, die 16 Aprilis ſcriptas una cum tranſ- 
miſſis illis libellis—accepi. Inter libros autem 
* illos—etiam Cl. Hoockii Auimadverſiunes in Machinam 
* meam reperi, ſollicite quidem & anxie conſcriptas. — 


© Duamprimum ver ſionem [ in * Latinam] obtinuero, 


« omnia debite, ut decet, reſpondebo. Ad hanc autem opellam 
* credas, Mi Amice, ægre admodum accedo, non quod non 
* confidam me ſuos nodos Gordios ſolvere, aculeoſque ſuos, 
guibus me ſepius pungere ipſi placuit, minime detegere 


© atque a me avertere poſſe, haud r ſane ! ſed 
© guod animus meus res tales plane K N cum primis 


cum aliis rixari, verbiſſue nudis & otioſis, & gui- 


dem contra ſocium ejuſdem 11]. Reg. Societ. conten- 


© dere, prout etiam, ficuti puto, ingenuum & cordatum 


« wirum decet. Ego quoque, abfit jactantia, re ipſa 
© nunguam non luculenter oflendi, ac ſemper de me meiſque 


* laboribus atque fludiis magis ”— de aliorum fui ſollici- 


* tus, & quidem non tam verbis opere ipſo, ut mea, 
* quouſque liceret, perficerem, 4 ang lubenſque (nifi co- 
© aftus) aliorum Clarifſ. Virorum operas, utut nonnun- 
* quam in quibuſdam mecum non conventrent, relinquens ; 


* nullum ſane ad meas partes coegi, nec per ſuadere operoſe 


_ © oftentationibus conſiftat. 


« ſum conatus, ut ſuas partes omnino quos veriores efſe pu- 
« tarent, deſererent ; multa minus ita me gelſi, quaſi in 
« liberas mentes Dictaturam exercere mihi praſumerem. 
* Adhec in opuſculis meis neutiquam alicui nec Poſteritati 
« leges præſcripſi, ut veſtigia mea omnimode ſequerentur, 
* & quod fic, Q non aliter negotia illa tractanda forent, 
nec rationes meas & inventiunculas efſe omnium optimas, 
« ſecuriſſimas & ſubtiliſſimas, quæ unquam excogitari ab 
© aliquo poſſent, demonſtrari ſum conatus, neutiquam pro- 
« fefto. Longe aliter ſemper ſenſi & adhuc ſentio, ficuti 
abunde legere eft in machina mea cœleſti; poſſe nimirum 
© cum Deo 25 die abunde præſtantiora, accuratiora, & ſub- 
* tiliora inveniri, & in lucem protrabi. Ego non niſi 
© literis ſemper conſignavi quæcungue pro meo modulo a 
Deo conceſſo, jam divino adſpirante numine, perfeciſſem, 
© & quouſque ea ſucceſſiſſent; prout & tata mea machina 


non nifi hiſtorica relatio eſt earum ſcilicet rerum, que 


peractæ a me ape divina efſent, qua via rem aggreſſus, 
* nihilque addidi, quod ſciam, quod non per plurimos annos 
ad praxin ipſemet deduxiſſem, ut ita ex mea mente feli- 
* ctter ſatis ſuccedere ex ipſa experientia eſem compertus ; 
* minime vero de rebus futuris, que & quomodo fieri de- 
* berent & poſſent, atque fic de incertis nulla glurieſa 
* werba faciendo. At vero Cl. Hoockius, ut video, plane 
© diverſum habet animum ; magis enim circa aliena quam 
* ſua eft curioſus ; ubi inventa ſua jam fattis & obſerva 

* tionibus à ſeipſo peractis demonſtrare deberet, ibi nudis 
E prolixiſſimis verbis, & plendidiſſimis rationibus rem 
gerit. Secundo nihil potius agit, quam ut mihi totigue 
* mundo perſuadeat (mihique paſſim exprobret, quad ip/i 
* non obtemperem ac ſequar, ac fi illi aligquod dominium 
in me competeret) rationem ſuam abſervandi aftra eſſe 
* eptimam—— que in es genere inveniri poſſet an, 
cum tamen totum ſuum negotium m nudis ſermonibus & 
Deinde pariter indignum 


| © off, aliorum optima intentione peractor, & adbuc pera- 
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though 


* pendos labores, quacungue etiam ratione id fit, protinus 
 carpere, cuntemere, & rejicere, & qluidem tales guos 
* widere Cl, Hoockio adbuc obtigit, nec videre 
ulla ratione potuit, ———Satixs igitur eft, ut judicium 
ſuum de noftiris 11 eo uſque ſuſpendat, donec 
* noſira rette widerit, & integerrime abſque omni livere 
* examinarverit z nobis vero de ſuis obſervationibus cre- 
* dendum, & ambabus manibus eaſdem amplectendas nibil 
© obtrudat, dunec & ſua coram intueri, & examinare in- 
* erit omnibus. Verum enimvero quomodo in 
« fongulis fere animadvuerfionum pagellis mea ob- 
* ſervata atque opellas ſugillet,, perſtringat, ac flocci> 
faciat, megue ipſum paſſim carpat, Mae, ac ludi- 
* brioſe, non ſolum coram ſuis diſcipulis ſed etiam toto 
* erudito mundo trafet, abunde legere eff. Nihil enim 
© rele unquam wel debite à me ex ſua opinione ſuſceptum 
« wel tranſaftum, quod non cenſuram & intempeſiivam 


« ſuam correctionem mereatur.Videri quidem paſſim 
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* yult, ac fi mihi admodum fit additus, ac me mire 


© laudet; ſed quo animo & affectu, quilibet ad rem 
« attentus, etiamſi putet ſubtiliſſime rem a ſe eſſe ge- 

ſtum, perſpiciet. Summa ſummarum ; dum me laude 
0 2 afficit, ut ex reliquis diverſarum paggllarum 
formulis loquendi manifeſtum eſt, magis magiſque me 
ludit ac pungit (29). Videtur fere, quod de me in hiſce 
« pagellis quaſi vindicare ſe voluerit, iramque ſuam ea de 


cauſa evomere, quod illum non pariter inter præcipuo: 


ratio hæc nimis eſt leviuſcula ; & «+ contraria religuæ, 
quas adducit, apud me minime valent; ac itague nulla 
ere ſupereſt, quam quod alios reprehendendo & redar- 
guendo, ſuaque ad calum extollendo, inſignem gloriam 
atque famam ſibi acquirere ſtuduerit. Verum 
nolo amplius de Cl. Hoockii conatibus erga me, ne tibi 
amico optimo ſim moleſtus, verba facere ; ſiguidem no- 
lens volens ommimode cogor alio loco hac omnia fuſius de- 
ducere, annectendo, non omnia ab ipſo prolata, mira- 
cula & oracula efſe, & quod in aliens fluſquam in ſuo 
wvideat. Equidem ipſi longe glorioſius fuiſſet, ut 
nudis verbis peperciſſet, remque ipſam ſolummodo in po- 
fterum tractaret, quam ipſe in aliis adio operaſe carpit, 
omnes & finguli videant, quod talis fit, qualis videri 
2 haberi wult, & quod illi eque facile fit imitari, ac 
carpere.Ferum iterum iter valde dubi 


to, ax- 


non Nob. Tycho, Nluftriſſ. Landgravius, aliique, quos in 
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(29) This paſ- 
ſage is referred to 
in note (37). 


meos Anglia Fautores & Amicos nuper poſuerim ; ſed 


animo ſuo adeo contemptim habet, plura, majori diligen- 


* 

* 

© tia, ardore, & multis in rebus (in multis, inquam, non in 
© omnibus, quippe aberrationi quilibet eft obnoxius ) exquifi- 
* tius & correfius, & quidem nudis oculis, illiſque ru- 
© dioribus pinnacidiis perfecefint, quam ipſe Cl. Hoockius 
* (de aliis non loquor ) adminiculo videlicet omnium ſua- 
rum ſubtiliſimarum inventionum Teleſcopiorum, Mi- 
* croſcopiorum, Polemoſcopiorum, Speculorumqgue, utut 
ipſi hoc tædiaſiſſimum fit percipere, imo plane abſurdi/- 
* ſimum wvideatur.—— Unicum autem peto unice, ne domi- 
 netur in mentem meam. Nam neque eum, quiſquis etiam 
* ille fit, neque ullum aliquem, in meis ſcilicet gualibus gua- 
« libus ſtudiis, pro Dictatore ac Principe agnoſco. Vivunus 
in libera Republica literaria, libera Illuſt. Regia So- 
« cietate, cujus Symbolum NuLLius in VerBa (30). 
In 1679, Mr Halley, at the requeſt of the R. Society, 
went to Dantzic on occaſion of this diſpute, and after 
examining ſufficiently both the inſtruments and obſer- 
vations made therewith, gave, in a letter to the Conſul, 
that favourable opinion of both, which has been al- 
ready related in his article (31). Mr Hevelius having 
beſides this received other letters ſtill more fully in his 
favour, took the opportunity of inſerting them, among 
the aſtronomical obſervations in his Annus Climacteri- 
cus, printed in 1685 (32). To which he prefixed a 
long preface, wherein grounding himſelf upon the 
ſtrength of theſe teſtimonies, he repeats what he had 
before wrote to Mr Oldenburg, with more confidence 
and greater indignation, and particularly exclaims a- 
gainſt our author's dogmatical and magiſterial manner 
of aſſuming a kind of dictatorſhip over him. This 
book being ſent to the Royal-Society, an account was 
given of it at their requeſt by Dr Wallis, who therein, 
among other things, took notice, that the Conſul's ob. 


ſervations had been miſrepreſented, ſince it appeared 


from this book, that he could diſtinguiſh by plain leaſt 


fights to a ſmall. part of a minute. About the ſame 
time Mr William Molyneux alſo wrote a letter to the 
Society in vindication of Heyelias, againſt our author's 
Azimadvuerfions, Mr Hooke drew up an anſwer to this 

29 | 5. 34h letter, 


(30) Ann. Ch- 
mact. p. 54 to 
p · 60. 


(31) In remark 
LXI. Þ+ 2498. 


(32) Among 
theſe there are 
ſeveral from Mr 
Flamftead, who 
there (peaks with 
great contempt of 
our author's A- 
ſtronomical me; 
rit. See particu - 
larly Ann. Cli- 
mact. p. 65. 
There is alſo one 
from Oldenburg, 
aſſuring Hevelius, 
that the R. 8. 
were ftrangers to 
the publiſhing of 
Mr Hooke's 
book, and that it 
had not in the 
prejudiced 
their eſteem of 
him. Ibid, p. 95. 


(33) Phil. Tranf 
No. 175, 


- (45) Ibid. rem. 
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letter, which was read likewiſe before the Society ; 
wherein he obſerves, that he was not the firſt aggreſfor 
in print, as appeared from fix pages in the Machina 
(34) Viz. from Cwleflis itſelf (34); that in his animadverſions, he 
b. 293 to p. 300. had no where enpreſſed his doubt whether Hevelius 5 
obſervations could be made true and always the ſame to 
two or three minutes, as Mr Molyneux had aſſerted 
(35) This impu- (35), nor that an inſtrument of a ſpan radius might be 
tation is often made that ſhould perform obſervations fixty times more 
ne thoch accurate than coutd be done with his beſt inftroments 
not expreſely (36); that as for any diſreſpectful or undervaluing 
charged upon the ſentiments he had of Hevelius or his performances, the 


Animadverfions. con a from the following paſſage, where he 
| = — — ou: tur * & be under . by thefe animad- 
mp4 &in * wer ffons, to undervalue the wworks and performances of 
| praf, p. 20, 4 perſon ſo highly meriting the thanks of the learned 
© avorld, for his gow expence and caſt pains in perform- 
36) This is ex- * ing a work /a hight; uſeful to aſtronomy and navagation ; 
Nag charged has he 47 — * leaſt doubt, but that it — be 
| — ye "act « work of tual efteem, and much preferable to 
Clmact. pe ge * thi the like kind yet done in the world; and that 
| * had as far as poſſible for human induſtry to go «ith 
inſtruments of that kind, which avere as complete and 
exact as infiruments with plain fights could be maue; 
| © and that Mr Hevelins had calculated them with all 
© imaginable care and ſtill, and delivered them with the 
© like candour and integrity. But yet that it was my 
opinion, that this ought not to diſco others 
from making uſe of teleſcopic-fights, and to make 
better obſervations with inſtruments by that means 
(37) Mr Heve- more exact (37). Our author concludes this defence 
lius particularly in the following words. As to my not returning the 
complains of this obſervations of certain diſtances of ftars which Hevelius 
een open deſired, it is ſufficiently known what inconveniences 
him, and declares we lay under in this place after the fire of London; 22d 
| he was reproach- bad I found conveniences, yet the unkind reception thoſe 
ed more than give; found, which I ſent him, wwas enough to deter me 
from ſuch a compliance (38), though be was ſenfibls 1 
had often been ready to gratify his curiofity in many 
other particulars (39). t when his Machina Cæle- 
is was publiſhed, I was obliged to write thoſe ani- 
— madverſions, in which I hope all unprejudiced readers 
Ann. Climact. will juſtify my procedure; at leaſt, I am ready to 
p. 57, 59, 60. Prove any thing I have therein aſſerted.” It is obſerv- 
able, that though the unkind reception of the things 
(33) Theſe are ſent is here expreſsly mentioned, yet no notice is 
the words refer- taken of the particular reaſon given for it, which He- 
red 2 note velius had more than once declared to be the haughty 
"ow imperious manner of obtruding them upon him ; a be- 
Mention is haviour which we ſhall ſee him hereafter charged with 
(39) in bis Poſt- ſhewing to a much greater man than Hevelius. 
humous Works, [M] He attacked Sir Iſaac Newton's theory of light 
p. 498. of a mi- and colours.) After what paſſed in the Tranſactions 
crometer divider. upon this ſubject, the theory gaining ground continual- 
(there deſcribed) ly, our author took a contrary method, and inſtead of 
for Hevelius. 
And the late Oppoſing, began to aſſume ſome part at leaſt of the 
| WAlL Jones, Eg; credit of it to himfelf ; this appears by the following 


- was poſſeſſed of a extract of a letter which Mr Newton wrote to Mr 
letter of our au- 


* containing Oldenburg in December 1675, * As to Mr Hooke's 
deſcription both inſinuation, that the ſum of the hypotheſis I ſent you 
of his manner of [on the 7th inſtant (40)} had been delivered by him 
managing large in his Micrography. I need not be much concerned 
teleſcopes and of at the liberty he takes in that kind. Yet becauſe 
Co ker Sk vou think it may do well, if I ftate the difference I 
an offer of procu- take to be between them, I ſhall do it as briefly as I 
ring them at the can, and that the rather, that I may avoid the favour 
loweſt price for of having done any thing unhandſome or unjuſtifiable 
Mr Bach. «cowards Mr Hocke. But for this end, I mult firſt 
. (to ſee what it is) caſt out what he has borrowed 
| — ebenthis from Des Cartes or others, viz. that there is an zthe- 
is referres © real medium. That light is the action of this me- 

to at note (70). dium; that this medium is leſs implicated in the 
of ſolid bodies, and ſo moves more freely in them, and 
* tranſmits light more readily through them ; and that 
© after ſuch a manner, as to accelerate the rays in a 
© certain proportion. That refraction ariſes from this 
acceleration, and has fines proportional. That light 


6j at firſt uniform. That it's colours are ſome diftur- 
* bance or new modification of it's rays by refraction 


or reflexipn. That the colours of a priſm are made 
© by means of the quieſcent medium accelerating 
« ſome motion of the rays on one fide whiere red ap- 
« pears, and retarding it on the other ſide where blue 
appears; and that there are but theſe two origin:! 


HOOK K. - 
thong it! reſpect to che argurnitht he wis forced to ſubmit IBT]. In 1673, he propoſed 
4 2500. Healſo 4 theory of the variation of the mariners compaſs, which has been 322 (bb), 

| In 


I 


* colours or coloar-making modifications of light ;. 
* which by their various degrees, or, as Mr Hecke 
calls it, dilatings, produce all intermediate ones. 
This rejected, the remainder of his hypothefis it 
that he has changed Des Cartes's preſſing or progreſ- | 
* five motion of the medium to a vibrating one; the 
rotation of the globuli to the obliquation of pulſes ; . 
and the accelerating their rotation on the one hand, 
and retarding it on the other by the quieſeent me- 
dium to produce colours, to the like action of the 
medium on the two ends of his pulſes for the ſame 
© end. And having thus far modified his by the Car- 
* tefian hypotheſis, he has extended it farther to ex- 
« plicate the phenomena of thin plates, and added 
another explication of the colours of natural bodies 
© fluid and folid. | | 
* This, I think, is in ſhort the ſum of his hypothe- 
* fis, and in all this I have nothing common with bim 
but the ſuppoſition that æther is a medium ſuſcepti- 
© ble of vibrations, of which ſuppoſition I make a ve 
« different ufe, he ſuppoſing it light itſelf, which [ 
* ſappole it is not. This is as great a difference, as is 
* between him and Des Cartes. But beſides this, the - 
© manner of refraction and reflexion, and the nature 
* and uction of colours in all cafes (which takes up 
the body of my difcourſe) I explain very differently 
from him; and even in the colours of thin tranſpa- 
rent ſubſtances, I explain every thing after a way ſo 
* differing from him, that the experiments I ground 
my diſcourſe on, deſtroy all he has ſaĩd about them ; 
and the two main experiments, without which the 
manner of the production of thoſe colours is not to be 
found out, were not only unknown to him when he 
wrote his Micrography, but even laft fpring, as I 
* underſtood in mentioning them to him. This there- 
fore is the ſum of what is common to us, that æther 
may vibrate ; and fo if he thinks fit to uſe that notion 
of colours a from the various bignefs of pulſes 
(without which his hypotheſis will do nothing) his 
© will borrow as much from my anſwer to his objec- 
tions, as that I ſent you does from his Micrography. 
But it may be he means that I have made uſe of 
© his obſervations ; and of ſome I did, as that of the 
« inflexion of rays, for which I quoted him ; that of 
« opacity ariſing from the interſtices of the parts of 
bodies, which I infift not on; and that of plated 
* bodies exhibiting colours, à phznomenon for the no- 
* tice of which I thank him. But he left me to find 
out, and make ſuch experiments about it, as might 
inform me of the manner of the production of thoſe 
* 
6 
o 
» 


colours to ground an hypotheſis on ; he having given 
no further infight into it than this, that the colour 
depended on ſome certain thickneſs of the plate ; 
though what that thickneſs was at every colour, he 
confeſſes in his Micrography he had attempted in 
vain to learn; and therefore ſeeing I was left to 
meaſure it myſelf, I ſuppoſe he will allow me to 
make ofe of what I took the pains to find out. And 
© this, I hope, may vindicate me from what Mr Hooke 
has been pleaſed to charge me with.” Preſently af- 
ter the writing of this letter, our author perſiſting in 
his aſſertion infinuated the fame thing before the 
Royal-Society, with which Mr Newton being ac- 
quainted by the Secretary, returned the —_— an- 
ſwer in a letter dated Janvary 10, 1675-6. * I am 
* obliged to you, Sir, for) our candour in acquainting 
me with Mr Hooke's infinuations. It is but a rea- 
* ſonable piece of juſtice I ſhould have an opportunity 
* to vindicate myſelf from what he undeſervedly caſt 
on me; and therefore ſince you have been pleaſed 
to be my repreſentative there, and I have no means 
* of knowing what is done but by you, I hope you will 
continue that equitable candour ; though I think the 
« preſent bufineſs of no great moment as to me, not 
« imagining that the Royal Society are to be impoſed on 
in a thing ſo plain, or that Mr Hooke himſelf will 
© perſiſt in his miſtake, when he hears the diffe: ence 
* ſtated, The only thing, I faid, he could pretend 
taken from his hypotheſis was, the diſpoſition of 
« zther to vibrate ; and yet whilſt he graſps at all, he 
© js likely to fall ſhort of this too. That æthereal vi- 


prations are t is his; hut that zther may vibrate 


« (which is all T ſuppoſt) is to be had from a higher 
* fountain ; for that æther is a finer degree of air, and 
* air 


8 © 2 
=- 
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19:2 674 he pabliſhed the two following books in 4to.-('s.) Aw Auampr 1s prove the. M 
(ec) There nan af abe Barth from Obſervations (ec) IMI. (2). Avimaduerfonr on the firſt yours of the Machina . 
account wm uo. Cteleſtis of the honourable, learned, and deſervedly famous Aſtronomer, Fobannes Hevelius, efcription of a 
en. Conſul at Danizick : together with an explication of ſome inſtruments made by R. H (dd). Sag. nest y 
des ran I BE Royal-Society having begun their meetings again at Greſham-college, on the 12th' bim, which he 
A of November this year, the Greſham- Committee, December 19 following, allowed him — * 
book in Pl. forty pounds to erect a turret over part of his lodgings, for trying his —_— and 8 
»- making aſtronomical obſervations (ee). In 1675, be - publi j Ur 
ſelf, as Me Wars feape s, 


pra, Mr Ward 
of is miftalcen in 
thinks, ubi ſu- 


ſaying there is an 
„p. 191. 1 5 . account of this 
: 1 actions, in regard to his invention of pendulum watches. This charge drew him into a 2 
=” * diſpute with that gentleman, which ended in a declaration af the Royal-Society in their phil. Tran, No. 
Secretary's favour [0]. During this diſpute, our author publiſhed in 4to. 1 bo 2 _ 


air a vibrating medium, are old notions, and the vention, and the contriwance whereof he then con- 
principles I go upon. I dere Mr Hooke to ſhew cealed in an anagram ; but explained it fully in a letter 
me therefore, I {ay not only the ſum of the hypo- of February 20, following. The Society in their let- 
theſis I wrote, which is his inſinuation, but any part ter of thanks intimated to him, that a watch of the 
of it taken out of his Micrographia. But then I ex- like contrivance had been invented ſome years before by 

& too, that he inſtance what is his own, It is moſt Mr Hooke (47). Shortly after there being printed a (47) Phil. Tranſ. 
fein he will pretend I had from him the application figure of Mr Huygens's watch, with a deſcription in the No. 118. 
of vibrations to the ſolution of the phænomena of Journal des Sgavans ; an extract of that journal came 
thin plates; and yet all the uſe I make of vibrations, out in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, March 12, 
is to ſtrengthen or weaken the reflecting power of the 1674 (48), wherein no notice was taken of Mr Hooke. 
ethereal ſuperficies; which is ſo far from being in his This he reſented in the poſtſcript mentioned in the 
Micrographia, that the laſt ſpring, when I told him text, and calls it anbandſame proceedings, maintaining 
of the reffecting power of the zthereal ſuperficies, he not only that he was the firſt inventor, but that he had 
took it for a new notion, having till then ſuppoſed publiſhed the invention to the world long fince in his 
* light to be reflected by the parts of groſs bodies. Cutlerian lectures upon this ſubjet, which were read 


* To the things that he has from Des Cartes, pray add in the open hall at Greſham-college before a great 
* this, that the parts of ſolid bodies have a vibrating number of the Royal-Society and many ſtrangers, in 
motion, leaſt he ſhould fay I had from him what I 


1664, and having alſo cauſed ſome of the ſaid watches to 
* ſay about heat. And his having from Des Cartes be made in that and the following year; and towards 
© the reduction of all colours to two, you may, if need the concluſion, expreſſes his reſentment in the follow- 
be, explain further for me thus: that as Des Cartes ing words: 1 forbear now to mention any farther the 
© puts every globulus to be urged forward on one fide carriage of the-nvriter of the Tranſactious in this a- | 
by the illuminated medium, and impeded on the other fair (49). Mr Oldenburg preſently returned both (49) In No. 118. 
* by the dark one; fo Mr Hooke puts every vibration the accuſation and the reſentment as follows, It is for OR. 1675. 
| * to be promoted at one end, and retarded at the other certain, ſays he, that the deſeriber of helioſcopes ande the article 
© by thoſe mediums, and thence both alike derive two * ſome years ago, cauſed to be actually made ſome count of Mr 
modifications of light on the two ſides of the refraft- * watches of this kind, yet without publiſhing a de- Hooke's Treatiſe 
(47) Theſe let- ed beam for the production of all colours (41). « ſcription of them in print to the world. And it is as upon Helioſcopes, 
me 5 — w [NI 4n att to prove the motion of the earth * true, that none of theſe watches ſucceeded, nor was Were acer mae 
2 Will J . from obſervations ] He had begun theſe obſervations * @ny thing fince done to amend the invention, till Mr aufer 
Eſq; which is in 1666, as mentioned in the text; having for that «Hp 


{s, and 
| Yume communicated his contrivance totheSociety ; thy toe; cite 
now in the poſ- purpoſe 22 a of about a foot ſquare 
7 A through the roof of his lodgings at Greſham- co 


(48) No. 113. 
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* the deſcription of which and figure being produced at poſtſcript is in- 
lege done of their meetings, were not only ſeen, but a copy ferted in it's ſtead 
geld. (42), and therein fixed a tube perpendicular and up- * of the figure was then taken by Mr Hocke, who | 
right, of about ten or twelve foot in length, and a foot knew that both were deſigned to be publiſhed in the 
(8) That d in ſquare, ſo as that the lower end thereof came through Tranſactions, and had he given to the editor of them 
the Affronomy the cieling, and was open into the chamber underneath * the leaſt intimation that he defired notice might be 
Profeffcr's apart- (4.3). But he had made no more than four obſerva - taken at the ſame time of his invention of the like 
ments; his pro- tions, when he was obliged to deſiſt, partly on account kind; it would certainly have been complied with, as 
2 Abo. of the weather, and partly by reaſon of his ill health. * had been done on other occaſions, Witneſs ſeveral of 
teſſor, dem then © This hindrance in proceediog with the obſervations at * the fame tracts, wherein divers diſcoveries of this ac- 
ealcen up fer the * that time, continues he, has been no ſmall trouble to © cuſer have been formerly both printed. and vindicated 
ule of the city. me, having an extraordinary defire to have made from the uſurpation of others.” In proceeding he 
Ward, p. 17% other obſervations with mach more accurateneſs infinuates ſtrongly that Huygens hit upon the invention 
in note (a), and. than I was able to make theſe, having fince found as ſoon as Mr Hooke, and before he knew any thing of 
p. 112, . a b 4. y camg 
+ ſome inconveniences in the inſtruments, which I have 


what Mr Hooke had done. Thus, concludes he, * I 
8 o © NOW regulated (44). Thos the defign, like moſt of * ſhall difmiſs him, not doubting but all candid readers 
prove the Motion his, was left imperfect. However, the foundation will blame him for the expreſſion in p. 30. of his ſaid 
of the Earth, p. Which he had laid, proved a ſufficient encouragement * — which is, that he forbears to mention any 
17. to build upon. Mr Samuel Molyneux and Mr Brad- * 


r the carriage of the writer o the Tranſactions in 
ley (45) reſumed the enquiry, and determined it by pur- 


ay, this affair; and only add, that if this writer of mecha- 
(44) Ibid. p. 24. ſuing our author's plan, which had been preferred as © nics will think fit to explain what he means by it, nage 
ow 2 the beſt for that purpoſe. The account we have in the 


; © ſhall certainly meet with a full anſwer, vindicating the 

made July 6 and Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 406. is a clear proof of * integrity of the publiſher in ſuch a manner, that all 

9, Aug. 6, and this fact. We ſee there, that the obſervations made by * impartial and good men will be abundantly fatisfied 

Oct. 22, anno theſe gentlemen, were begun, continued, and repeated, therewith.” Our author, highly provoked with this 

1669. in hopes of verifying thoſe that Mr Hooke formerly nettling anſwer, made the following reply in his 
communicated to the public concerning the of 


(45) The preſent | poſtſcript to his Lampas the following year. The 


6 the fixed ſtars. That therefore the ſame ſtar was made * publiſher of the Tranſactions, ſays he, in that of Oc- 
al. choice of, almoſt the ſame method followed, and the * tober 167 5, endeavours to cover former injuries 
' inſtrument conſlructed upon principles nearly the ſame, by accumulating new ones—otherwiſe he would not 
| though indeed greatly exceeding the Doctor's in ex- have affirmed that none of my watches ſucceeded. For 
(46) Theſe in- actneſs (46). | © how could he be ſure of a negative, whom I have 
mad MG. [0] 4 diſpute with Mr Oldenburg about pendulum acquainted with my inventions, fince I looked on 
Graham, F. R. . Watches.) As this diſpute gave Mr Hooke an occa- as 


S.. Phil. Tran, ſion of aſſerting his right to the invention of theſe 
No. 406. watches againſt Mr Huygens, it will be 
| — n account of it. The diſpute had it's riſe 
from a letter of Mr Huygens, dated 30, 1674-5, 

| to the Royal-Society, acquainting them with his i 


not publiſhed to the world, h they 
lickly read of in Sir John Cutlor's lectures, 
———and though they were made, and ſhewn to thou - 


Lande 
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proper to give int, he prevaricates, and would have it believed, 
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® Lampas, p. 53. 


(50) No. 128. 


(52) No. 129. 


(52) The date in 
the title · page of 
the Lampas is 


1667. but that 
_ ſeeming inconſi- 


ſtency with the 
date of this de- 


claration is owing 
to the cuſtom of 
the Printers, in 


begianing their 


year at Michael- 


(53) Ubi ſupra, 
P · 130. 


(54) Life of Dr 
Hooke, Io To 


(55) That is in 


the application of 


the ſpring to the 
ballance. But 
Mr Huygens's 
had a _ 
ing, and the 
— were much 
flower, the bal- 
Lance turning ſe- 
veral rounds eve - 
ry vibration; 
whereas in Dr 
Hooke's it turned 
ſcarcequiteround. 
Artificial Clock- 
maker, ch. viii. 
edit. 1734. Mr 
Hooke's way is 
that now in uſe. 


(56) Ibid, Where 
the author in- 
forms us, that 
Dr Hooke had a 
grant the ſame 
year for a patent 
for theſe watches, 
but did not take 
it out, as think- 
ing it not worth 
while, by reaſon 


the fingle ballance ( Focze 1675.” That this plate was then in the hands 
of George Graham, F. R. S. who informed him that 


watches being 


much eafier made 


and cheaper, 


were found to an - months that 


ſwer very well. 


. 
* 
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Lamps : or Deſcriptiqus of ſame Mechanical Improvements of Lamps and Water-poiſes. To- 


gether with ſome other Phyſical and Mechanical Diſcoveries. The ſame year he was ſucceeded 


fands, both Engliſh and foreigners, and writ of to 
many, and laſtly in 1666, publiſhed to the world in 
print in the Hiſtory of the Royal-Society . To 
this Mr Oldenburg, by way of rejoinder; publiſhed the 
following advertiſement at the end of the Tranſaction 
for the months of Auguſt and September 1676 (50). 
The publiſher of this tract intends to take another 
* opportunity of juſtifying himſelf againſt the aſper- 
* fions and calumnies of an immoral poſtſcript put to a 
* book called Lampas, publiſhed by Robert Hooke. 
»Till which time, tis hoped, the candid reader will 
«* ſuſpend his judgment.” And to the next Tranſaction 
(51), was ſubjoined the following declaration of the 
Council of the Royal-Society. * A declaration of the 
Council of the Royal-Society, paſſed November 20, 
1676, relating to ſome paſſages in a late book of Mr 
* Hooke, intituled Lampas, &. Whereas the pub 
* liſher of the Philoſophical Tranſactions hath made 
* complaint to the Council of the Royal- Society, of ſome 
* paſſages in a late book of Mr Hooke's entituled Lam- 
« pas,&c (52). and printed by the printer of ſaid Society, 
« refleQing on the integrity and faithfulneſs of the ſaid 
« publiſher in his management of the intelligence of the 
* ſaid Society; this Council hath thought fit to declare 
in the behalf of the publiſher aforeſaid, that they knew 
* nothing of the publication of the ſaid book ; and fur- 
* ther, that the ſaid publiſher hath carried himſelf faith- 
fully and honeſtly in the management of the intelli- 
8 2 of the Royal Society, and given no juſt cauſe of 
ſuch reflections. To this Mr Oldenburg ſubjoined what 
follows. The Council having juſtified the publiſher, 
he will only add that part of a letter written to him by 
Mr Chr. Huygens de Zulichem, 20 Feb. 1675, which 
relates to the taking out a patent of his the ſaid Mr 
Huygens's invention, and then let the world judge of 
the preſcriber's accuſation about an endeavour to de- 
fraud him of his contrivance. The words of the ſaid 
letter engliſhed, are thus. For the reſt, Sir, if you be- 


lieve that a priviledge (ſo he calls a patent) in England 


would be worth ſomething, and that either the Royal- 
Society or you might make ſome advantage thereof, I 
willingly offer you all I there might pretend to. So that 
if there was a defire in the publiſher to take out a pa- 
tent of the invention, it was for no other contrivance, 
but that which was ſent by Mr Huygens formerly to the 
Royal-Society, and was printed in No. 112 of theſe 
tracts. Thus ended this controverſy, which Mr Ward 
obſerves (53) might have been ſooner over, had ſome 
warm expreſſions been forborn on either fide. However, 
there is one expreſſion in it that deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, and that is, where Mr Oldenburg declares, 
that the watches made by our author's directions in 1665 
and 1666, did not ſucceed, and that nothing was fince 
done to amend the invention, till Mr Huygens commu- 
cated bis contrivance. Mr Waller thought that this 
paſſage eded from paſſion (54), the invention 
and principle of Hooke's and Huygens's being, ſays he, 
the ſame as are now [in 1705] uſed (55), but he ac- 
knowledges at the ſame time that he never could learn 
whether Mr Hooke's watches were ſucceſsful or no ; 
and it is obſervable, that Mr Hooke himſelf in his an- 


ſwer to Oldenburg does not affert it, but avoids the 


by retorting another, that his antagoniſt could 
not w the ſucceſs of his watches, to whom he had 
never ſhewn any of his inventions. Dr Derham indeed 
is very poſitive on the fide of Mr Hooke, and —— 
given him for the inventor both of the fingle a 
double ballance watches with the ſpiral ſpring, proceeds 
in theſe terms. * The time of theſe inventions was a- 
* bout the year 1658, as appears from this inſcription 
* which I ſaw upon one of the aforeſaid double bal- 
* lance watches preſented to King Charles II, viz. 
© Robert Hooke inven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit 1675 
* (56), and in confirmation of this, Mr Ward acquaints 
us that he had then (viz. in 1740) lately ſeen a round 
* braſs plate, which was formerly a cover to the bal- 
* Jance of one of Mr Hooke's watches, that it was cut 
* through in the form of ſprigs, and had on it this in- 
s ſcription, R. Hooke invenit an. 1558. T. Tomplon 


he had heard Mr Tompion ſay, he was employed three 
year by Mr Hooke in making ſome parts 
of thoſe watches, before he let him know for what uſe 


they were deſigned ; and that Mr Tompion was like - 


wiſe uſed to ſay, he thought the firſt invention of them 
was owing to Mr Hooke (57). But here it is obvious 
to obſerve, that notwithſtanding the invention is placed 
ſo high as 1658, yet that date muſt have been put by 
Mr Hooke's direction, and that theſe watches were 
not made till 1675, that is a year after he had ſeen the 
abovementioned figure and deſcription of Mr Huygen's 
watch. As to Mr Tompion's opinion, that the firſt 
invention of theſe watches was owing to Mr Hooke, 
it appears that Mr. Waller was of the ſame opi- 


nion, and from him we have the foundation upon which 


it ſtands, as follows. Mr Hooke, ſays he, told me, 
that he having ſhewn a movement regulated by a ſpiral 
to the Lord Brouncker about the year 1660. 


{pring | 
Mr Huygens, who had for ſome time applied himſelf 


(57). Lires of the 
Greſham Profeſ- 
ſors, p. 132, 
note (a). 


to invent ſeveral ways to regulate time-keepers (58), by (58) Mr Huy- 


the correſpondence he held with Mr Oldenburg, a- 
mong other matters had notice of this, for which there 
was afterwards an application made to procure a patent 
[as abovementioned]. This is indeed poſſible, continues 
Mr Waller, but whether it were ſo or not, I cannot de- 
termine. That Mr Hooke had, many years before 
Mr Huygens mentioned, diſcovered the invention is 
certain, by what is related in the Hiſtory of the Royal- 
Society T. among ſeveral new inventions in theſe 
words: There have been invented ſeveral kind of pen- 
dulum watches for the packet, wherein the motion is re- 
gulated by ſprings, &c. Now, though this does not 
mention the ſfrings being ſpiral, or faſtened to the ar- 
bor of the ballance, yet it appears it was fo, by what 
is related above ; and a paſſage I have ſeen in a letter 
from Sir Robert Moray to Mr Oldenburg, dated Oxon. 
Sept. 30, 1665, clears it, in which are theſe words: 
You [meaning Oldenburg] wi be the firft that will 
know when his [that is Huygens) watches will be ready; 
and I will therefore expect from you an account of them, 
and 1 he imparts to you what he does, let me know it. 
To that purpoſe you may aſe him, if he does not apply a 
ſpring to the — of the ballance, and that will give 
him occafion to ſay ſomewhat to you, if it be that, you 
may tell bim what Hooke HAS DONE IN THAT MATTER, 
AND WHAT HE INTENDS MORE {59). Although I can- 
not be ſure what Oldenburg wrote to Monfieur Huy- 
gens, yet it is probable their intimacy what 
he knew ; and it is evident that Huygens's diſcovery of 
this was firft publiſhed in the Journal des Sgawans, and 
thence in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for March 25, 
1675, about ten years after that letter of Sir Robert 
Moray's, and near 15 after Hooke's firſt diſcovery of it. 
Mr Waller concludes with the conceſſion of Mr Olden- 
burg (60), to which may be added the atteſtation of 
the Royal-Society ſent to Mr Huygens, both already 
mentioned. Upon the whole, there does not appear to 
be ſufficient evidence for abſolutely determining this 
diſpute on either fide, but it ſeems moſt probable that 
the rudiments of the invention were firſt laid by Mr 
Hooke, and that the watch was firſt perfected + by Mr 
Huygens. Thus perhaps the prize is divided in the 
faireſt and moſt candid manner between the Engliſh and 
the Dutch. Yet after all it is obſervable, that a late 
French writer gives Mr Hooke's ſhare to a countryman 
of his own, who deprived Mr Huygens alſo of all the 
advantage of his ſhare ; it is pleaſant enough, what is 
advanced by him upon the occaſion, with all the alert- 
neſs peculiar to that nation. The movement, fays 
* he, of watches, was formerly regulated only by the 
* ballance and the force of a large ſpring, which by 
* the unwinding itſelf rendered the motion ſwifter or 
* flower. But upon the 7th of July, 1674, the Ab- 
bot de Hautefeuille of Orleans, communicated to the 
members of the Royal-Academy, the method of regu- 
lating the motion of the ballance of watches, by means 
of a ſmall ſtreight ſpring fixed at one end to the edge of 
the plate, and at the other end to the edge || of the bal- 
lance, and regulared it's motion, performing the office 
of a pendulum . After this, Mr Huygens publiſhed 
a letter in the Journal des Sgavans, on the 25th of 
February, 167 5, coneerning a new invention of very 
exact and portable watches, wherein he pretended to 
be the author of that diſcovery, and accordingly ob 
tained a licence from the King to make the advantage 
of it. But Mr de Hauteſeuille having oppoſed it's be- 
ing regiſtered, and proved that be was the firft "_— 
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gens probably be- 
gan to carry his 
thoughts to ſome 
other ways of re- 
gulating watches, 
upon the ill ſuc- 
ceis of his pendu- 
lam ones, in 
finding out the 
longitude at ſea, 
which was in the 
latter end of the 
year 1664. 
Birch's Hift. of 
the R. 8. p. 24, 
Vol. I. or per- 
haps in 1662, as 
Mr Hooke ſays 
in his treatiſe of 
He lio ſcopes; it 
bring that view 
which ſet both 
theſe inventors at 
work, 


+ By Sprat, ps 
247. 8 


(59) It is here 
taken for granted 
by Mr Waller, 
that the ſpring 
which was then 
fixed to the arbor 
of the ballance 
was a ſpiral one; 
whereas Dr Der- 
bam intimates, 
that in Mr 
Hooke's firſt in · 
vention it was 
remark [C], ſub 
finem. 


(60) Waller's 
Life of Hooke, p. 
6, 7. 


+ Viz. So far as 
in ſome meaſure 
ro ſucceed. 


If fo, then in 
this particular 
the Abbit's in- 
vention differed 
from that of 
Meſſ Hooke 
and Huygens, by 
whom this Q=- : 
ther end of the 
ſpring was fixed to 
the arbor or verge 
of che ballance. 


ft is remark a- 
ble, that, though 
the Artificial 
Clock r is 
abridy this 
gentleman, yet 
he takes no na- 
tice of the proofs 
therein produced, 
to ſhew that Mr 
Hooke invented 
this ſpring long 
before. 


(bb) There is no 
ar chunt of this 
book in the Phil. 
Tranſ. though 
Mr Oldenburg 
was d-ad, 


(ii) There is an 
account of this 
treatiſe in the 

Tranſactions, 

No. 139. N B. 
Our author files 
himlelf Secretary 
of the Koyal-So- 
ciety in both. 


(4k) Ward, in 
our author's Lite, 
ubi ſupra, p. 183. 


(11) Probab'y fo 
called, becauſe 
the plan was dif- 
ferent from that 
of the Tranſac- 


| tions. 


(61) Traitẽ ge- 
neral des horolo- 


ges par le R. P. 


Dom. Jacques 
Alexandre rcli- 
gieux Benedictin 
de la congrega- 
tion de Saint 
Maur, p. 24. a 
Paris, 1734. en 
octay. 


(62) Ibid. p. 243 · 


(63) They had 
been carried on to 
the month of 
E. receding by 
r Oldenburg, 
who firſt began 
them vn March 


6, 1664. 


(64) This was 


publiſhed in 1678 . 
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in the office of Keeper of the Repoſitory to the Royal- Society, by Mc Richard Shortgrave 
their Operator. And upon the deceaſe of Mr Oldenburg, in Auguſt 1677, Mr Hooke 
y 


being appointed to ſupp 


October, but did not publiſh the TranſaRions [ PJ. In 1678 he publiſhed in 4to Lec- 
tures de Potentia Ręſtitutiva: or of Springs, exflaining the Powers of ſpringing Bodies: To Optical Diſcourſe, 


which are added jagpe Colleftions (bb). And the ſame year came out his Lefures and Collec- 
tions, intitled, Comtta & Microſcopium (i i) in 4to. 


purſuance of an order of the Royal- Society, he aſſiſted in removing their library of books 
from Arundel-houſe to Greſham- college, but declined the offer of the Librarian's place, 


which was erected on the 7th of February enſuing (& K). 
pbical Collections (11) (in ſeven diſtinct tracts (m m) from 1679 to 1682) in gto. 


In 1681, came out his Philoſo- 
Not long 


after this, he grew more referved than formerly; and though he read his Cutlerian lectures, 
and often made experiments, and ſhewed new inventions before the Royal- Society; yet 
he ſeldom left any full account of them to be entered in their regiſters ; deſigning, as he 
ſaid, to fit them himſelf and make them public, which he never performed (un). In | 
1686, he laid claim to Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcovery concerning the Force and Action (nn) Waller, p. 
of Gravity, which was warmly reſented by that great Philoſopher {2 ]. In the beginning 2. 

| | . ar. 


Mr Huygens did not reap any benefit from that licence 
(61). This writer a little further explains himſelf to 
this effect, that the Abbot's ſtreight ſpring, communi- 
cated in 1674, was afterwards improved by Mr Huy- 

ns's invention of the ſpiral one (62). 

LP] He did not publiſh the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 
They were publiſhed by Dr Nehemiah Grew, who, 
notwithſtanding Mr Hooke's election, being choſen 
Secretary November 30 1677, begun the publica- 


tion of thoſe papers with the month of January fol- 


lowing, and carried them on to the end of February 
1678 (63). After this, the Tranſactions were omitted 
till January 1682, and it was during this interval that 
Mr Hooke publiſhed his Philoſophica Collections men- 
tioned in the text. Upon the 3oth of November, 
1682, Dr Robert Plot being made Secretary in the 
room of Mr Hooke, the publication of the TranſaQions 
was revived, beginning with the month of January fol- 


lowing, in the preface to which it is obſerved, that 


they had been diſcontinued for the four laſt years. 


[2] He laid claim to Sir Iſaac Nexwton's diſt overy, 


Sc.] We have an account of this matter in the fol- 
lowing letters that paſſed between Sir Iſaac and Dr 
Halley. The firit ſent by Sir Iſaac to the Doctor, is 
— from Cambridge, June 20, 1686, and runs 


In order to let you know the caſe between Mr 
Hook and me, I gave you an account of what paſſed 
between us in our letters, ſo far as I could remember. 
For 'tis long fince they were writ, and Ido not 
© know that I have ſeen them fince. I am almoſt con- 
* fident by circumſtances, that Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
© knew the duplicate proportion when I gave him a 
« vifitz and then Mr Hook, by his book Cemeta (64), 


« written afterwards, will prove the laſt of us three 


that knew it. I intended in this letter to let you 
underſtand the caſe fully, but it being a frivolous bu- 
fineſs, I hall content myſelf to give you the heads 
of it in ſhort, viz. that [ never extended the dupli- 
cate proportion lower than to the ſuperficies of the 
earth, and before a certain demonſtration I found the 
laſt year, have ſuſj it not to reach accurately 
enough down fo low; and therefore in the doctrine 
of projectiles never uſed it, nor conſidered the mo- 
tions of the heavens; and conſequently Mr Hook 


jectiles, and the regions deſcending hence to the 
center, conclude me ignorant of the theory of the 
heavens. That what he told me of the duplicate 
proportion: was erroneous, namely, that it reached 


it is not candid to require me now to confeſs myſelf 
in print, then ignorant of the duplicate proportion 
in the heavens, for no other reaſon but becauſe he 
had told it me in the caſe of projectiles, and ſo 
upon miſtaken grounds accuſed me of that ignorance. 
That in my anſwer to his firſt letter, I refuſed his 
correſpondence, told him I had laid philoſophy aſide, 
ſent him only the experiment of projectiles (rather 
ſhortly hinted, than carefully deſcribed) in compli- 
ment to fweeten my anſwer, expected to hear no far- 
ther from him, could ſcarce perſuade myſelf to an- 
ſwer his ſecond letter, did not anſwer bis third, was 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXLII. | 


could not from my letters, which were about pro- 


down from hence to the center of the earth. That 


upon other things, thought no further bf philoſophi- 
cal matters than his letters put me upon it, and 
© therefore may be allowed not to have had my 
thoughts about me ſo well at that time. That by 
* the fame reaſon, he concluded me ignorant of the 
* reſt of the duplicate proportion, he may as well con- 
* clude me ignorant of the reſt of that theory I had 
read before in his books, That in one of my papers 
* 
* time before I had any correſpondence with Mr 
| OlWnburg, and that's) above fifteen years ago, the 
proportion of the forces of the planets to the 
ſun reciprocally duplicate to their diſtances from him, 
and the proportion of our gravity to the moon's 
conatus recedendi a centro terre is calculated, though 
not accurately enough. That when Huygenius put 
out his Horol. Oſcill. a copy being preſented to me 
(65% in my letter of thanks to him I gave thoſe 
rules in the end thereof a particular commendation 
for their uſefulneſs in computing the forces of the 
moon from the earth; and the earth from the ſun, in 
determining a problem about the moon's phaſe, 
and putting a limit to the parallax ; which ſhews 
that I had then my eye upon the forces of the planets 
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his place, began to take minutes at the meeting on the 5th of (==) Among 


theſe were to 
of his own, An 


propoſing a way 


* : or helping ſbort- 
Towards the end of this year, in gbd or pur- 


blind cyei, No. iii, 
iv. p. 59. 4 
Mechanical Diſ- 
courſe, containing 
à deſcription of ths 
beft form of bo. 
rizontal ſayli for 
a mill, and the 
ground of the in- 
clined ſayli of 
ſhips. No, ul, v. 
Þ+ 61. 


writ (I cannot ſay what year, but I am ſure ſome 


(65) It was 
printed in 1673» 


ariſing from their circular motion, and underftood 


it; ſo that a while after, when Mr Hook propounded 
the problem folemnly in the end of his 4*tempe to 
prove the motion of the earth 66), if I had not 
known the duplicate proportion before, I could not 
but have und it ext now Between ten and eleven 
years ago, there is an hy potheũs of mine regiſtered 
in your books, wherein 1 hinted a cauſe of gravity 
towards the earth, ſun, and planets, with the depen- 
dance of the celeſtial motions thereon ; in which the 
proportion of the decreaſe of gravity from the ſuper- 
ficies of the planet (though for brevity ſake not there 


of the diſtance from the center. And I hope I ſhall 
not be urged to declare in print, that I underſtood 
not the obvious mathematical conditions of my own 
hypothefis. But grant I received it afterwards from 


(66) This book 
was printed in 
1674. 


Mr Hook, yet have I as great a right to it as to the 


ellipfis. For as Kepler knew the orb to be not cir- 
cular but oval, and gueſſed it to | 
Hook, without knowing what I Wve found out fince 
his letters to me, can know no more, but that the 
proportion was duplicate quam proxime at great 
diſtances from the center, and only gueſſed it to be ſo 
accurately, and gueſſed amiſs in extending that propor- 
tion down to the very center, whereas Kepler gueſſed 
right at the ellipſis ; and ſo Mr Hook found leſs of 
the proportion, than Kepler did of the ellipfis. There 
is ſo ſtrong an objection againſt the accurateneſs of 
of this proportion, that without my demonſtrations, 
to which Mr Hook is yet a ſtranger, it cannot be be- 
lieved by a judicious philoſopher to be any where ac- 
curate. And fo in ſtating this buſineſs I do pretend 
to have done for the proportion, as for the ellipfis, 
and to have as much right to the one from Mr Hook 
and all men, as to the other from Kepler and there- 
fore on this account alſo he muſt at leaſt moderate his 
* pretences.” Sir Iſaac's Principia being at this time 
in the preſs under the care of Dr Halley, this letter 
concludes with ſome particulars upon that bufineſs, 
wherein he declares his — ſuppreſs the third 
. . „ 


elliptical; ſo Mr 
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(oe) She was his Of the 
brother's daugh- 


(67) No. 179. 
See Dr Halley's 
article in remark 


[8], p. 2504. 
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year 168), he loſt his niece Mrs Grace Hocke (00) ; who having lied with him 


many years, the grief for her death hardly ever wore off, being obſerved to be more me- 


book of that treatiſe, on the account of the trouble he 
had met with from Mr Hooke. After the concluſion, 
he goes on in a poſtſcript as follows. Since my writ- 
* ing this letter, I am told by one, who had it from 
* anather lately preſent at one of your meetings, how 
that Mr Hook ſhould make a great ſtir, pretending 
I had all from him, and deſiring they would ſee that 
he had juſtice done him. This carriage towards me 
is very ſtrange and undeſerved ; ſo that I cannot for- 
bear, in ſtating the point of juſtice, to tell you fur- 
* ther, that he has publiſhed Borell's hypotheſis in his 
* own name, and the aſſerting of this to himſelf, and 
* completing it as his own, ſeems to me the ground of 
* all the ſtir he makes. Borell did ſomething in it, 
and wrote modeſtly. He has done nothing, and yet 
written in ſuch a way, as if he knew, and had ſufh- 
ciently hinted all, but what remained to be deter- 
mined by the drudgery of calculations and obſerva- 
tions, excuſing himſelf from that labour by reaſon of 
his other buſineſs ; whereas he ſhould rather have 
excuſed himſelf by reaſon of his inability : for it is 
very plain by his words, he knew not how to go a- 
bout it. Now is not this very fine? Mathematicians 
that find out, ſettle, and do all the buſineſs, muit 
content themſelves with being nothing but dry cal- 
culators and drudges ; and another that does nothing, 


but pretend and graſp at all things, muſt carry away 


* 

* 

4 

© all the invention, as well of thoſe that were to fol- 
© low him, as thoſe that went before. Mach after 
the fame manner were his letters writ to me, telling 
* me, that gravity in deſcent from hence to the center 
of the earth, was reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of 
* the altitude, that the figure deſcribed by projectiles 
ia that region would be an ellipſis, and that all the 
* motions ot the heavens were thus to be accounted for, 
* and this he did in ſuch a way, as if he had found out 
mall, and knew it molt certainly. And upon this in- 
formation I muſt nov acknowledge in print, I had 
© all from him, and ſo did nothing myſelf but drudge 
© in calculating, demonſtrating, and writing upon the 
invcutions of this great min. And yet after all, the 
* firit of thoſe three tuning, he told me, is falſe, and 
very unphiloſopaical ; the ſecond is as falſe ; and the 
© third was more than ne knew, or could affi m me 
ignorant of by any thing that paſſed between us in 
© our letters, Nor do I ui ieritand by what right he 
claims it as his on; for as Borel! wrote long be- 
* fore him, that by a tendeiicy of the planets towards 
© the ſun like that of gravity or magretiſm the planets 
© would move in eig! io Bulliaidus wrote, that all 
© force reſpecting the ſun as it's center, and depending 
© upon matter, muſt be in a reciprocally duplicate 
ratio of the diſtance from the center, and uſed that 
very argument for it, by which you, Sir, in the laſt 
Tranſactions (67) have proved this ratio in gravity. 
* Now if Mr Hook by this general propoſition in 
Bullialdus might learn the proportion in gravity, why 
© muſt this proportion here go for his invention? My 
* letter to Huygenius, which I mentioned above, was 
directed to Mr Oldenburg, who uſed to keep the ori- 
« ginals. His papers came into Mr Hook's poſſeſſion. 
Mr Hook knowing my hand, might have the cu- 
* riofity to look into that letter, and there take the 
notion of comparing the forces of the planets ariſing 
from their circular motion, and ſo what he wrote to 
* me afterwards about the rate of gravity might be 
* nothing but the fruit of my own garden. And it is 
more than I can affirm, that the duplicate proportion 
was not expreſſed in that letter. However he knew 
it not (as I gather from his books) till five years af- 
* ter any mathematician could have told it him. For 
when Huy genius had told how to find the force in ail 
* caſes of circular motion, [in his Horol. Oſcill. pub- 
* liſhed in 1673] he had told them how to do it in 
* this as well as in others, and ſo the honour of doing 
it in this is due to Huygenius. For another five years 
after to claim it as his own invention ¶ in his Cometa 
printed 1678] is as if ſome mechanic, who had 
* learned the art of ſurveying from a maſter, ſhould 
* after claim the ſurveying of this or that piece of 
ground for his own invention, and keep a heavy 
© quarter to be in print for it. But what if this ſur- 
* veyor be a bungler, and give an erroneous ſurvey ? 
Mr Hook has era in the invention he pretends to, 
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lancholy 


and his error is the cauſe of all the ſtir he makes. 
For his extending the duplicate proportion down to 
the center (which [ do not) made him corre& me, 
and tell me the reſt of his theory as a new thing to 
me, and now ſtand upon it, that I had all from that 
his letter, notwithſtanding that he had told it to all 
the world before, and I had ſeen it in his printed 
books (68) all but the proportion, and why ſhould 
I record a man for an invention, who founds his 
claim upon an error therein, and on that ſcore gives 
me trouble. He imagines he obliged me by telling 
me his theory, but I thought myſelf diſobliged by 
being upon his own miſtake corrected magiſterially, 
and taught a theory which every body knew, and I had 
a truer notion of than himſelf. Should a man who 
thinks himſelf knowing, and loves to ſhew it in correct- 
ing and inſtructing others, come to you when you are 
buſy, and notwithſtanding your excuſes preſs diſcourſes 
upon you, and through his own miſtakes correct you, 
and multiply diſcourſes ; and then make this uſe of it, 
to boaſt that he taught you all you ſpake, and oblige 
you to acknowledge it, and cry out injury and injuſtice 
if you do not; I believe you would think him a man 
of a ſtrange unſociable temper. Mr Hook's letters 
in ſeveral reſpects abounded too much with that hu- 
mour, which Hevelius and others complain of (69), 
and therefore he may do well in time to conſider, 
whether after this new provocation, I be much more 
bound (in doing him that juſtice he claims) to make 
an honourable mention of him in print, eſpecially 
fince this is the third time that he has given me trou- 
ble in this kind. 

For your further ſatisfaction in this buſineſs, I beg 
the favour you would conſult your books for a paper 
of mine intituled an Hypotheſis explaining properties 
of light. It was dated December 7, 1675 (70), and 
regittred in your book about January or February fol- 
lowing. Not far from the beginning there is a para- 


graph ending with theſe words: and as the earth, fo 
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perhaps may the ſun imbibe this ſpirit copiouſly to 
to conſerve his ſhining, and keep tne planets from 
receding further: from him; and they that will, may 
alſo ſuppoſe, that this ſpirit affords or carries thither 
the ſolary fewel and material principle of light ; and 
that the vaſt ztherial ſpaces between us and the ftary 
are for a ſufficient repoſitory for this food of the ſun 
and planets. But this of the conſtitution of ztherial 
natures by the bye. 

In theſe and the foregoing words, you have the 
common cauſe of gravity towards the earth, ſun, 
and all the planets, and that by this cauſe the planets 
are kept in their orbs about the ſun, and this is all 
the philoſophy Mr Hook pretends I had from his 
letters ſome years after, the duplicate proportion only 
excepted. The preceding words contain the cauſe of 
the phænomena of gravity as we find it on the ſurface 
of the earth, without any regard to the various di- 
ſtances from the center. For at firſt I deſigned to 
write of nothing more. Afterwards, as my manu- 
ſcript ſhews, I interlined the words above cited re- 
lating to the heavens, and in ſo ſhort and tranfitory 
an interlined hint of things, the expreſſion of the 
proportion may well be excuſed. But if you confider 
the vature of the hypotheſis, you u ill find that gra- 
vity decreaſes upwards, and can be no other from 
the ſuperficies of the planet than reciprocally dupli- 
cate of the diſtance from the center. But down- 
wards that proportion does not hold. I his was but 
an ny potheſis, and ſo only to be looked upon as one 
of my gueſſes, which I did not rely on; but it ſuffi- 
ciently explains to you, why in confidering the de- 
ſcent of a body down to the center, I uſed not the 
depucate proportion. In the ſmall aſcent and de- 
ſcent of projectiles above the earth, the variation of 
gravity is ſo inconſfiderable, that mathematicians 
neglect it Hence the vulgar hypotheſis with them 
is uniform gravity. And why might not I as a mathe- 
matician uſe it frequently, without thinking on the 
philoſophy of the heavens, or believing it to be phi- 
loſophically true?“ To this Mr Halley returned an 


anſwer, dated London, 29 June, 1686, wherein he 
obſerves, that in 1683, Mr Hooke told him he had 
demonſtrated all the laws of the celeftial motions by the 
reciprocally duplicate proportion of the force of gravity, 


but 


(63) This exprer. 
fion ſhews that 

thoſe letters were 
written about the 


* 


(70) See remark 


+ See the reft 
of this letter in 
Dr Halley's arti- 
cle, remark [T]. 


(71) Mr Hooke 
ſhewed this by an 
experiment betore 
the Royal-Socie- 
ty in December 
1679, Waller, 
p. 22. the ſame 
year that his let- 
ters here men- 


* 


lancholy and eynical, and leſs active from that time; and the year following he grew very 


weak and ill, which hindered his ſtudies; but ſtill he read ſome lectures when he 


but that being offered forty ſhillings by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, to produce ſuch a demonſtration, his anſwer 
was, that he had it, but would conceal it for ſome 
time, that others trying and failing, might know how 
to value it, when he {ſhould make it public; that he 


then promiſed to ſhew it to Sir Chriſtopher, but never 


had ; that he was acquainted with the entring of Sir 
Ifaac's demonſtration into the regiſter books of the 
Royal-Society, and proceeds, Mr Halley, © according 
to the philoſophically ambitious temper he is of, he 
would, had he been maſter of a like demonſtration, 
no longer have concealed it, the reaſon he told Sir 
Chriſtopher and me now ceaſing. But now he ſays, 
that is but one ſmall part of an excellent ſyſtem of 
* nature, which he has conceived, but has not yet 
« compleatly made out, fo that he thinks not fit to pub- 
* liſh one part without the other. But I have plainly 
* told him, tha. unleſs he produce another differing de- 

monſtration and let the world judge of it, neither I 
nor any one elfe can believe it. As to the manner 
of Mr Hooke's claiming the diſcovery, I fear it has 
been repreſented in worſe colours than it ought ; for 
he neither made public application to the Society for 
« juſtice, nor pretended you had all from him. The 
truth is this: Sir John Hoſkins, his particular friend, 

being in the chair, when Dr Vincent preſented your 
book, the Doctor gave it it's juſt encomium both ay 
to the novelty and dignity of the ſubject. It was re- 
plied by another gentleman, that you had carried the 
thing ſo tar, that there was no more to be added ; to 
which the Vice-Preſident replied, that it was ſo much 
the more to be prized, for that it was both invented 
and per fected at the ſame time. This gave Mr 
Hooke offence, that Sir John did not at the ſame 
time make mention of what he had, as he ſaid, diſ- 
covered to him; upon which they two, who till 


After the breaking ap of that meeting, being adjourned 
to the Coffee-houſe, Mr Hocke did there endeavo:r 
to gain belief, that he had ſome ſuch thing b/ him, 
and that he gave you the firft hint of this invention. 
But I found that they were all of opinion, that nothin, 
thereof appearing in print, nor on the books of the 
Society, you ought to be conſidered as the invenro!. 
And if in truth he knew it before you, he ught not 
to blame any but himſelf for having taken no more 
care to ſecure a diſcovery, wuich he puts ſo much 
value on. What application he has made in private, 
© I know not, & f.“ Sir Iſaac's reply to this, 
dated July 14, 1686, was in theſe terms. 


*S IR, | 


© .. . I am very ſenfible of the great kindneſs of the 
gentlemen of your Society to me, far beyond what- 
ever I covld expect or deſerve, and know how to di- 
«© ftinguiſh between their favour and another's humour, 
Now I underſtand he was in ſome reſpects miſrepre- 
«* ſented to me, I wiſh I had ſpared the poſtſcript in 
© my laſt. This is true, that his letters occaſioned my 
find ing the method of determining figures, which I 
then tried in the ellipſis.— But for the duplicate pro- 
portion, I can affirm that I gathered it from Kepler's 
theorem about 20 years ago.— There was another 
* thing in Mr Hook's letters, which he will think I 
had from him, he told me that my propoſed experi- 
ment about the deſcent of falling bodies, was not 
* the only way to prove the motion of the earth ; and 
* ſo added the experiment of your pendulum clock at 
St Helena, as an argument of gravity's being leſſened 
at the æquator by the diurnal motion. The experi- 
* ment was new to me, but not the notion. For in 
* the very paper which I told you was writ ſome time 
above 15 years ago, and to the beft of my me- 
g was writ 18 or 19 years ago, I calculated 
the force of aſcent at the æquator arifing from 
the earth's diurnal motion, in order to know what 
* would be the diminution of gravity thereby. 
© But yet to do this buſineſs right, is a thing of far 
« greater difficulty than I was aware of. A third thin 
© there was in his letters which was new to me, and 
* ſhall acknowledge it, if I make uſe of it; "twas the 
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tioned were writ- deflection of falling bodies to the ſouth - eaſt in our 
den to Sir Tſaac. * Jatitude (71). And now having fincerely told you 
9 


then were the moſt inſeparable cronies, have ſince 
ſcarcely ſeen one another, and are utterly fallen out. 


was 
able 


* the caſe between Mr Hook and me, I hope I ſhall 
© be free for the future, from the prejudice of his let- 
ters. I have conſidered how beſt to compoſe the 
« preſent diſpute, and I think it may be done by the 
« incloſed ſcholium to the fourth propoſition *.“ After 
this letter, Sir Iſaac ſent the following. 


. 
Veſterday I unexpectedly ſtruck upon a copy of the 
letter I told you of to Huygenius. "Tis in the hand 
of one Mr John Wickins, who was then my chamber- 
fellow, and is now parſon of Stoak Edith near Mon- 


mouth, and fo is authentick. It begins thus, being 
directed to Mr Oldenburg. 


SIX, | 

I received your letter, with Mr Huygens's kind pre- 
« ſent, which I have viewed with great ſati;fation, 
« finding it full of wery ſubtle and uſeful ſpeculations, 
very worthy of the author. I am glad that we are to 
expect another diſcourſe of the Vis centrifuga, which 
« ſpeculation may prove of good uſe in Natural Philoſo- 
* phy and Aſtronomy, as well as Mechanics. Thus, for 
* inflance, if the reaſon why the ſame fide of the moon 
© is ever towards the earth, be the greater conatus of 
* the other fide to recede from it, it will follow ( upon 
« ſappoſition of the earth's motion about the jun) that the 
* greateſt diſfance of the ſun from the earth, is to the 
« greateſt diſtance of the moon from the earth, not great- 
* er than 10000 to 56, and therefore the parallax 7 
* the ſun not leſs than Sog of the parallax of the 
* moon ; becauſe, were the ſun's diftance leſi in propor- 
© tion to that of the moon, jhe would have a greater 
* conatus from the ſun than from the earth. I thought 
* alſo ſome time that the moon's libration might depend 
* upon her conatus from the ſum and earth compared to- 
* gether, till I apprehended a better cauſe. Thus far this 
© letter concerning the vis centrifuga. The reſt of it, 
* for the moſt part concerning colours, is printed in 


the Philoſophical TranſaQions of July 2r, 1673; 


* No 96. Now from theſe words it is evident, that 
I was at that time verſed in the theory of the force 


g * arifing from circular motion, and had an eye upon 


© the forces of the planets, knowing how to compare 
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® This was done 
accordingly ia 
theſe words, 
Schol. Caſus Co- 
rollarit ſexti ab- 
tinet in corporibus 
cæliſtibu . / ut ſe- 
orjum collegerunt 
etiam mſtrates 
Wrennus, Hooli- 
us, & Halleius ), 
&c, The fixth 
Coroll. is, Si 
tempera periodica 
fint in ratione ſeſ- 
gquiplicata radio- 
rum, & preptæea 
velocitates recipre- 
ce in radtorum ra- 
tone ſubduplica- 
ta; viret centri- 
pet æ erunt reci- 
price ut quadrata 
radtorum & con- 
tra. 


* them by che proportions of their periodical revolu- 


* *;0n> and diſtances from the center .aey move about: 
© an iuſtance of which you have here in the compariſon 
of the forces of the moon ariſing from her menſtrual 
* motion about the earth, and annual about the ſun. 
* So then in this theory I am plainly before My Hook. 
For he, about a year after. in his attempt to prove 
the motion of the earth declared expieſsly, that 
the degrees by which gravity Cecreaſed he had not 
* then experimentally verified, that is, he knew not 


he there recommends it to the proſecution of others. 


No though I do not find the duplicate proportion 
© expreſſed in this letter (as I hoped it might); yet if 


* you compare this paſſage of it here tranſcribed, with 
that hypotheſis of mine regiſtered by Mr Oldenburg 


nin your book, you will ſee that I then underſtood it. 


For I there ſuppoſe, that the deſcending ſpirit acts 
upon bodies here on the ſuperficies of the earth; 
* with a force proportional to the ſuperficies of their 
parts; which cannot be, unleſs the diminution of 
it's velocity, in acting upon the firſt parts of any bo- 
dy it meets, be recompenced by the increaſe of it's 
denſity ariſing from that retardation. Whether this 
© be true is not material, it ſuffices that it was the hy- 
potheſis. Now if this ſpirit deſcend from above 
with uniform velocity, it's denſity, and conſequently 
it's force, will be reciprocally proportional to the 
* ſquare of it's diſtance from the center Bat if it de- 
© ſcend with accelerated motion, it's denſity will every 
© where diminiſh as much as it's velocity increaſes $ 
and fo it's force (according to the hypotheſis) will be 
the ſquare as before, that is, ſtill reciprocally as the 
* ſquares of it's diſtance from the center. 

* In ſhort, as theſe things compared together, ſhew 
that I was before Mr Hook in what he pretends to 
© have been my maſter, ſo I learned nothing by his let- 
© ters But this, that bodies fall not only to the eaſt, but 
* alfo in our latitude to the ſouth. In the teſt, his correct- 
© ing and informing me was to be complained of. And 

* though 


how to gather them from phanomena ; and therefore. 
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(pp) Waller, ib. 


(27) Lie of 

Ar. bbiſhc p Til- 
lotſon, p. 241. 
edit. 1752. Dr 
Sharp, afterwards 
Archbiſhi p of 
York, was the 
other exccutor. 


(.)] Ibid, | 


(85) Waller and 
Ward, ubi ſupra. 


(et) He corried it 
„ no farther 
than to the death 
of his father in 
1648, Waller, 


Pp: 25s 
(vs) Id. ibid. 


(ww) It was 
printed in Phil. 
Ttanſ. No. 269. 


(xx) Waller, p. 
26. 


65 He uſed to 
lay he was 
ſtreight till 16 
years of age, 
when being of a 
thin and weak 
habit, he firſt 
grew awry by 
frequently uſing a 
turner's lathe. 
and other inc li- 
ning exerci ſes. 


(z z) He wor 
this d within 
three years of his 
death, when he 
cut it off and 
wore a perriwig · 


(72) When the 
experiment men- 
tioned in note 
(71) was made, 
our author read a 
diſcourſe, co 
prove that the 
falling body 
would not deſcribe 
ſuch a ſpiral, as 
we ſee here Sir 
Iſaac then 
thought; but ei- 
ther an cllipti- 
ſpiral, af er many 
revolutions reſt- 
ing in the center 
ar laſt, or elſe an 
elliptoid, accord- 
ing as it was or 
was not reliſted 
by the medium. 
Waller's Lite of 
Hooke, p · 22. 


H O O 


tures (PP). 


able. At the ſame time a Chancery-ſuit, in which he was concetned with Sir John Cut- 


ler, on account of his ſalary for reading the Cutler ian lectures, made him very uneaſy; 
and increaſed his diſorder z ſo that for ſome years he did little elſe beſides. reading his lec- 


In 1691, he was employed in forming the plan of the hoſpital near Hoxton, 


founded by Robert Aſk Alderman of London [R], who appointed Archbiſhop Tillotſon one 


of his executors (44); and in December the ſame year, our author was created Doctor of 


Phyſic, by a warrant from that prelate (rr). 


Upon the 27th of March, 1695, his Chan- 


cery-ſuit yet continuing, the Council of the Royal-Society granted him a certificate under 
their common ſcal, of his full performance of the Cutlerian lecture; and on the 18th of 


July the enſuing year, it was determined for him to his great ſatisfaction [S]. 


In June 


the ſame year, 1696, an order was granted to him for repeating moſt of his experiments 
at the expence of the Royal-Society, upon a promiſe of his finiſhing the accounts, obſer- 
vations, and deductions, from them, and of perfecting the deſcriptions of all the inſtru- 
ments contrived by him; but his increaſing weakneſs and general decay rendered him 


unable to perform it (55). 


And Saturday April 10, 1697, he begun to write the Hiſtory 


of his own Life, but never finiſhed it (7). He had for ſeveral years been often taken 
with a giddineſs in his head, which was ſometimes attended with much pain, little 


appetite, and great faintneſs. 


About July this year he begun to complain of the ſwelling 
and ſoreneſs of his legs, and was much torn with the ſcurvy; and about the ſame time 


being ſeized with a giddineſs, he fell down ſtairs and cut his head, bruiſed his ſhoulders, 
and hurt his ribs, of which he complained even to the laſt. He continued ſome years 
in this waſting condition; and, in February 1700, by reaſon of his illneſs (u u), Dr 
Halley drew up an account of his marine barometer, and read it before the Royal-So- 


Clety ( ). 


For more than twelve months before his death, he was ſo very infirm as 


to be in a manner helpleſs, though he ſeldom went to bed all the time, but kept in his 


cloaths, ſo that the ſwelling in his legs broke, and at laſt, for want of care, mortified. 
Thus languiſhing 'till he was quite emaciated, 


he died March 3, 1702, at his lodgings in 


Greſham-college ; whence his corpſe was conveyed to St Helen's church in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, and interred there, the funeral being attended by all the members of the Royal- 


Society then in London (x x). 


rain method of diſcovering the Longitude at ſea TJ. Mr Waller has given the following 
character of him, which ſeems to be drawn with a candid impartiality. He begins with 
a deſcription of his perſon, which made but a deſpicable figure ; being ſhort ot ſtature, 
very crooked (yy), pale, lean, and of a meagre aſpect, with dark-brown hair, very long, 


and hanging neglected over his face, uncut and lank (z 2). 


His features were not the 


moſt regular, but in his younger days he had a ſharp ingenious look, and was very active. 
Suitable to this perſou, his temper was penurious, melancholy, miſtruſtful, and jealous, 
which increaſcd upon him with his years; and theſe qualities were attended with a ſharp- 


nels of wit in diſcerning the temper of others, which ſometimes ſhewed itſelf in 


though his correcting my ſpiral (72), occaſioned my 
finding the theorem, by which I afterward examined 
* the ellipſis; yet am I not benolden to him for any 
light into the buſineſs, but only to the diverſion he 
gave me from my other ſtudies to think on theſe 
things, and for his dogmaticalneſs in writing, as if he 
© had found the motion in the ellipſis, which inclined 
* me to try it, after I ſaw by what method it was to be 
done. | 


s Sir, 
I am your affeQionate friend 


and humble ſervant, 


giving 
ſhrewd 


his death he told Mr Waller and others, that he knew a 


certain and infallible method to diſcover the true place 
of a veſſel at fea, as to it's eaſt and weſt diſtance from 
the port departed from ; Mr Waller ſuggeſts that this 


method might be by other time-keepers than watches, 


He perſiſted to the laſt in affirming, that he knew a cer- 


or elſe by ſome ſtill different ways; but rather thinks 


it was by watches, for the improvement of which, our 
author made many trials and read ſeveral diſcourſes (75). 
However, tis evident that his friends entertained his 
aſſeveration of the diſcovery with diſtruſt, and how lit- 
tle credit was then given to it in general, appears from 
Mr Waller's account therof. Mr Hooke, ſays he, 
* ſuffering this invention to be undiſcovered to the laſt, 
gave ſome perſons cauſe to queſtion, whether he was 
ever poſſeſſor of it, and to doubt whether what 


in theory ſeemed very promiſing, would anſwer 


© Is. NewrToON." 


[R] He drew the plan of Alderman Aſis hoſpital 
near Hoxton.) This has been generally eſteemed a 
handſome building, but Dr Hooke blamed for exceed- 
ing the ſum at firſt allotted for it, and by that means 
leſſening the revenue. In anſwer to this charge he 
uſed to ſay, though the fact was true, yet it was not 
occaſioned by his fault or miſtake ; but partly by ad- 


_ ditions and alterations of the firſt deſign, and chiefly 


f73) Ibid. p. 24- 


(74) Id. ibid. 


by his not 


procuring and agreeing with the workmen 
himſelf (73). | 


[SJ It was determined for him to bis 2 ſatiſ. 


fadlion.] His joy on that occaſion was found in his 
Diary thus expreſſed, DO MS HL GIS S 4, that is, 
Deo optima maximo fit honor laus gloria in ſæcula ſæculo 
rum, Amen. I was born on this day of july 1635, 
and God has given me a new birth ; may I never for- 
get his mercies to me, whilſt he gives me breath may 

praiſe him (74). 

[T] He perfpfted in it to the laſt, that he knew how to 
find out the longitude at fee.] Not many weeks before 


* when put to the teſt of practice. Others indeed more 
* ſeverely judged, that it was only a kind of boaſting 
in him to aſſert that, which had not yet been per- 
formed, though attempted by many. Thus ſtood 
the opinion of the world at our author's death, and as 
nothing has appeared fince to alter it; fo, to ſay the 
truth, it needs no other proof than his own account of 
the matter contained in the poſtſcript to his treatiſe of 
Helioſcopes (75), eſpecially if it be confidered how apt 
he was in other ſubjects to make ſuch kind of affirma- 
tions as this concerning the longitude. For inſtance, 
about the time that Sir Iſaac Newton's reflecting tele: 
ſcope begun to gain eſteem, he affirmed, coram multis, 
that in 1664, he made a little tube about an inch long 
to put in his fob, which performed more than any tele- 
ſcope of fifty feet long made after the common manner ; 
but the plague happening, which cauſed his abſence, 
and the fire, whence redounded profitable employments 
about the city, he neglected to proſecute the ſame, be- 
ing unwilling the glaſs: grinders ſhould know any thing 
of the ſecret (77). * 


(U] Many 


* 


(75) Ibid. p. 6. 


(76) See ſome 
paſſages, ſerving 
to explain that 
poſtſcript, in 
Birch's Hiſt. of 
the R. 8. Vol 
II. p. 13. 


Vol. VI. p. 216. 
in the notes (e). 
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ſhrewd gueſſes and ſmart characters. Thus framed, ſetting out in his youth with a colle- 

giate or rather monaſtic recluſeneſs, he afterwards led the life of a cynical hermit, ſcarcely 

allowing himſelf neceſſaries, notwithſtanding the great increaſe of his fortune after the Fire 

of London (44a). He declared ſometimes that he had a great project in his head as to (---) 8e rem 

| the diſpoſal of the moſt part of his eſtate, for the advancement of natural knowledge, and to (I 
promote the ends and deſigns for which the Royal-Society was inſtituted; to build a hand- 

' ſome fabrick for the Society's uſe, with a library, repoſitory, laboratory, and other con- 


veniences for making experiments; and to found and endow a Phyſico-mechanic lecture 


like that of Sir John Cutler, But though he was often ſollicited by his friends to put his 


deſigns down in writing, and make his Will as to the diſpoſal of his eſtate to his own 
mind in the time of health; and after, when himſelf and all others thought his end drew 
near; yet he could never be prevailed with to perfect it; ſtill procraſtinating, *cill at laſt 
this great deſign proved an airy phantom, and vaniſhed into nothing, and he died with- 
out any Will or Teſtament that could be found. In like manner, with reſpe& to his 
philoſophical treaſures, when he firſt became known to the learned world, he was very 
communicative of his diſcoveries and inventions, but afterwards grew cloſe and reſerved to 
a fault, alledging for an excuſe, that ſome perſons challenged his diſcoveries for their 
own, and took occaſion from his hints to — what he had not; for which reaſon he 
would ſuggeſt nothing *till he had time to perfect it himſelf, fo that many things are loſt 
which he affirmed he knew (455). In the mean time, he was reftleſs and indefatigable in 
acquiring theſe poſſeſſions, always contenting himſelf with little ſleep, and that very irregu- 
lar; for he ſeldom went to bed till two or three o'clock in a morning, and frequently not at 
all, but purſued his ſtudies the whole night, and took a ſhort nap in the day. In the re- 
ligious part of his character he was ſo far exemplary, that he always expreſſed a great ve- 
neration for the Deity, as may be ſeen in a great many paſſages of his writipgs; and ſel- 
dom received any remarkable benefit from God, without thankfully acknowledging the 
mercy ; he never made any conſiderable diſcovery in nature, invented any uſeful contri- 
vance, or found out any difficult problem, without ſetting down his acknowledgment to 

God, as many places in his diary teſtified (ccc). And he frequently ſtudied the ſacred () It en of- 


* . . . . t reſſed i 
writings in the originals. For, to proceed to his endowments natural and acquired, he was theft letters, 


well acquainted with the ancient languages, as well as with all parts of the mathematics, B. O. M- O. M. 
But that which diſtinguiſhed him was his mechanical genius, and ſagacity in penetrating gad max. 
into the ſecrets of nature. This ſhews itſelf in the great number of experiments made by 

him, amounting to ſeveral hundred; and in his new and uſeful inſtruments, that were 
numerous; as alſo in his happy talent of adapting theories to obſervations, and contriving 

eaſy and plain methods to prove thoſe theories, and confirm them by further trials. Had 

he been more ſteady in his purſuits, and perfected one diſcovery before he entered upon 

another, he might perhaps in ſome caſes have done greater ſervice to the public, and 

prevented what often gave him uneaſineſs, the fear of loſing the credit of them by others, 

who built upon his foundation (4 4d). For many of his inventions were never brought to 113 
the perfection of which they were capable, nor put in practice till ſome other perſon im 
proved upon them [U]. However, the various productions of his genius were eſteemed 

by the moſt learned Philoſophers both at home and abroad ; and covering his failures 

with his merit, he may juſtly claim a place (though not in the front) among thoſe illu- 

ſtrious perſons who adorned the Royal- Society in the laſt age. His papers being put 

by his friends into the hands of R. Waller, Eſq; Secretary to the faid Society, that 
gentleman collected ſuch as were thought worthy of the preſs, and publiſhed them under 


the title of his Poſthumous Works [V] in 1703, to which he prefixed an account of 
his life, in folio. £2 | 
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(35% In the 
courſe of this 
memoir, we have 
ſeen him fre- 


quently apt to 
carry thoſe pre- 


tenſions too far. 


[U] Many of his inventions were never brought to miſſion of it's appearance while twiſtin 
perfection.] This might poſſibly ariſe from the fertility 
of his invention, which continually preſenting ſome- 
what new to his mind, gave him both leſs time and in- 


g round | 

the ſun. To this is added a Diſcourſe of Gravity, (79) Our author 
containing an hypotheſis of the cauſe of Gravitation and — FR — 
Magnetiſm. (IV.) Ob/ervations upon Dr Jobs Dee's * 


(78) Theſe let- 
ters, 18 in num» 
ber, were in the 


clination to attend to one thing long together. This is 
Mr Ward's remark, who ſupports it, by ſeveral of our 
author's letters written to Mr Boyle, wherein it was 
ſurpriſing to find what a number and variety of things 
he was in purſuit of at the ſame time (78). 

I/] His poſthumo:15 works.) Theſe works contain, 
(I.) 4 general ſcheme or idea of the preſent State of Na- 


Miles of Tooting ura Philoſophy, and how it's defect may be remedied by 
1740. Lives of 


 @ methodical proceeding in making Experiments and col- 
lecting Obſervations, whereby to compile a Natural Hi- 
flory, as the ſolid baſis of the Superſtructure of true Phi- 
Iofophy. (II.) Lectures of Light, explicating it's Na- 
ture, Properties, and Effect:, particularly that of the 
Sun and Comets. In theſe lectures he gives a mechani- 
cal explication of memory, as alſo of our ideas of time 
and duration. (III.) 4 Diſcourſe of the Nature of 
Comets. It appears by this diſcourſe that Mr Hooke 
went into the general miſtake concerning the comet of 
"1680, in believing it to be two comets from the inter- 


VOL. IV. No. 223. 


| that theſe ſhells 
Book of Spirits. (V.) Lectures and Diſcourſes of Earth- and petrified ſub- 


quakes and ſubterraneous Eruptions ; explicating the ſtances are the 
Cauſes of the rugged and uneven face of the Earth ; and © —_— = * 
what Reaſon may be given for the frequent finding of e e 
Shells, and other Sea and Land petrified Subſtances ſcat- ſame thing in his 
terred over the whale terrefirial Superficies (79). He Microg. ch. xvii. 
aſcribes all theſe phænomena to earthquakes, and as to and in his lecture 
ſhells, in anſwer particularly to the objection from the 2 a = * 1 
Cornu Ammonis found in the ſtone-quarries at Portland, t. ins, not only 
which it was obſerved muſt needs contain a much larger th. 

fiſh than any found in theſe northern climates; he is 
even hardy enough to ſuppoſe that this our iſland might 
once ſtand in the torrid zone, and be removed thence ht moſt if not 
into it's preſent ſituation by an earthquake; he gives Il ther bills in 
the hiſtories of ſeveral remarkable earthquakes, and ap- the world were 
plies them to the explication of the fables in Ovid's Me- thus generated. 
tamorphoſes, which book he maintains in the ſame hu- der more of this 
mour to be an allegorical account of earthquakes. (VI) | 


ohn Wood- 
Lectures concerning Navigation and Aſtronomy. P — article. 


that the ri«e of 
Teneriffe is the 
product of an 
earthquake, but 
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(a) The Life of 
Mr Richard 
Hooker, by Iſaac 
Walton, edit. 
1675. $vo. p. 
158. 


(5) See Iſacke's 
Mem. of Exeter, 
p- 96, 115, and 
Wood Ath. edit, 
1721. Vol. I. 
col. 312. 


(e) See above, in 
the article H O- 
LINSHED 
[RarnAEL], 
note [ZE]. 


(4) Walton, p. 
159. 


(e) Idem, p. 160 


105. 
(f) Walton, p. 
167, | 


(g) Walton, p. 
268, 171. and 
Wood's Ath. ut 
ſupra, col. 302, 
330. 


(5) Walton, p. 
172—176. 


(1) Ath. Vol. L 
edit. 1721, col. 
302. 


HO OK OE IR. 


HOOKER{Ricnanp), che celebrated author of T Taten of EMINEM Polttiet 
was born in the year 1553 [A4], at Heauy- trer near Exeter: His parents were more r 
markable for their virtue and induſtry than for their extractien and riches (a); though 
ſome of his anceſtors had been Mayors of Exeter (), and his uncle John Hooker (c) was 
then Chamberlain of the ſame, and accounted fich (4), He was deſigfed by his parents 
for a trade; but his ſc | 
per, and quick apprehenſion, . perſwaded them to continue him at ſchool, till he could 
find out ſome means to caſe them of part of the charge of his education. Accordingly, 
his uncle was prevailed upon to maintain him one year at the univerſity ; and Dr Jewel 
Biſhop of Saliſbury was ſo kind as to allow him a penſion. He got him alſo admitted, in 
the year 1567, one of the Clerks of Corpus-Chriſti-college in Oxford [B]: but his pen- 
ſion, and his chief hopes of ſubſiſtence, ceaſed with that good Biſhop's life in the year 
4571. However, Providence raiſed him two other patrons, in Dr Cole then Preſident 
of the college, and Dr Edwin Sandys Biſhop of London [C], and afterwards Archbiſhop 
of York (e); by whoſe intereſt, on the 24th of December 1573, he was elected ſcholar 
of his college; which not only incorporated him into that learned body, but aifo afforded 
him a tolerable maintenance (). On the 23d of February, 1576-7, he took the degree 
of Maſter of Arts, which he compleated the Act following, and was admitted Fellow of 
his college the ſame year. Among other parts of learning, being a good maſter of the 
oriental languages, he was appointed, July 14, 1579, Deputy- Profeſſor of the Hebrew 
tongue in the univerſity, in the room of Mr Kingfmill, who, by over ſtudy, was become 
diſordered in his ſenſes (g. But in October the ſame year, he and others were expelled 
the college by Dr John Barefoot, then Vice-Preſident : the cauſe, whatever it could be, 
was but trifling and inſufficient, for they were reſtored the ſame month. 
continued his ſtudies in all quietneſs, and with the utmoſt alacrity and ſucceſs, as may be 
gucſſed from his writings. He entered. into Holy Orders about the year 1581, and ſoon 
after, being appointed to preach at St PauPs-croſs in London, he was fo unhappy as to 


be drawn into a moſt unfortunate marriage, of which an account is given below in the 


note (5) [D]. Loſing by that his fellowſhip, he remained without prefermenr 'till De- 
cember 9, 1584, when he was preſented by John Cheny, Eſq; to the rectory of Drayton- 
Beauchamp in Buckinghamſhire z where going to ſcttle, he led an uncomfortable life with 


hgol mafter, who admired his modeſty, graviey, ſweetneſs of tem 


After that, he 


[4] In the year 1553] A. Wood ſays, that it was 
about the time of Eaſter, az. 1554 (1). 

LB] One of the Clerks of Corpus Chrifti college in 
Oxford.] He continued in that ſtation till the eigh- 
teenth year of his age : about which time he had a 
dangerous fit of ſickneſs, that had like to put an end 


to his life. As ſoon as he was perfectly recovered, he 


took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to ſee his good 
mother, being accompanied with a countryman of his, 
and of his own college, and both on foot ; which was 
then either more in faſhion, or elſe want of money, or 
their humility, made it ſo. They took Sal ſbury in 
their way, purpoſely to ſee Biſhop Jewel, who made 
Mr Hooker and his companion dine with him at his 
own table. At their departure, the Biſhop gave him 
counſe], and his benediction, but forgot to give 

im money : which when the Biſhop had conſidered, 
he ſent a ſervant in all haſte to call Richard back to 
him ; and at Richard's return, the Biſhop ſaid to him, 
* Richard, I ſent for you back to lend you a horſe 
which hath carried me many a mile, and I thank 
© God, with much eaſe ;* and then delivered into his 
hand a walking ftaff, with which he profeſſed he had 
travelled through many parts of Germany ; and he 
ſaid, © Richard, I do not give but lend you my horſe ; 
© be ſure you be honeſt, and bring my horſe back to 
© me at your return this way to Oxford. And I do now 
give you ten groats to bear your charges to Exeter; 
* and here is ten groats more, which I charge you to 
© deliver to your mother, and tell her, I ſend her a 


* Biſhop's benediction, and beg the continuance of her 


« prayers for me. And if you bring my horſe back to 
me, I will give you ten groats more to carry you on 


* foot to the college, and ſo God bleſs you, good 


© Richard (2). 


[C] And Dr Edwin Sandys, Biſhop of London | 
The way Mr Hooker came to be known to this good 


Biſhop, happened to be thus. He, and his old inti- 
mate friend, and fellow-exile Biſhop Jewel, meeting 


accidentally, the latter gave Biſhop Sandys ſuch a cha- 


rafter of Mr Hooker's learning and good behaviour, 


not much younger than Mr Hooker. 


that though Biſhop Sandys was educated at Cambridge, 


and had there many friends ; yet he reſolved, that bis 
ſon Edwin ſhould be ſent to Corpus. Chriſti college in 


Oxford, and by all means be pupil to Mr Hooker, 


(who was then nineteen years of age, and five years 
ſtanding in the univerſity) though his ſon Edwin was 


For the Biſhop 


© whoſe hands I will commit my Edwin (3). 


R K %@Q NS «a Sa «a a a „ =» 


his 


ſaid, © I will have a tutor for my ſon that ſhall teach 


him learning by inſtruction, and virtue by example; 
© and my greateſt care ſhall be the laſt; and Grd wil- 
© ling, this Richard Hooker ſhill be the min into 


This (3) Walton, p. 


Edwin was afterwards knighted, and wrote Europe 195, 166. 


Speculum. Mr Hooker had at the me dp. 
another conrfiderable p peil, namely. Coop e 
eldeſt fon of koma+ Ctarmer, ſon of Zim, ro 
ther to the fimous Archbiſhop Cranmer. Any, 


in proceſs of time, he became a very couſiderable 


tutor (4). 5 
[D] He was ſo unhapfy as to be drawn inte a moſt 

unfortunate marriage.) The manner in which he was 

intrapped into that marriage, is thus related by Mr 


Walton (5). There was then belonging to the church (5) P. 173, 174, 


(4) Ide m, p. 
169 and 166. 


of St Paul's, a houſe called the Shunamite's houſe, ſer 775» 


apart for the reception and entertainment of the 
preachers at St Paul's Croſs, two days before, and one 


day after, the ſermon. That houſe was then kept by 


Mr John Churchman, formerly a ſubſtantial draper in 
Watling-ſtreet, but now reduced to poverty. Mr 
Hooker came thither from Oxford, ſo wet and weary, 
that he was under the utmoſt anxiety, for fear he ſhould 
not be able to perform his duty the Sunday following. 
But Mrs Churchman nurſed him fo well, that he was 
enabled by that means to diſcharge well the office of 
the day. For this he was ſo very thankful, that, as 
Mr Walton expreſſes it (6), 
© bound in conſcience to believe all that ſhe ſaid : fo 
* the good man came to be perſuaded by her, hat he 
* was a man of a tender conſlitution; and that it was 
beft for him to have a wiſe, that might prove a nurſe 
ta him; ſuch an one as might beth prolong bis life, 
and make it more comfortable ; and ſuch a one ſhe 
could and wauld provide for him, if he thought fit to 
marry. He fearing no guile, becauſe he meant none, 
gave her a power to chuſe a wife for him; promiſing 
upon a fair ſummons to return to London, and ac- 
cept of her choice. And he did fo, in that or the 
year following. . Now, the wife provided for him 
was her daughter Jean, who brought him neither 
beauty nor portion : aad, for her conditions, they 
* were too like that wife's, which is by Solomon com- 
* pared to a dripping houſe.” Which A. Wood 
explains, by ſaying, that ſne was a filly clowniſh 
woman, and withal a mees Aantippe (7). 
_—_ 


Ws [E] Peceived 


he thought himſelf (6; 


Ibid, 


(7) Ath. ut ſu · 
pa, col. 302. 


— 


H O O R RE R. 


his wife Joan... In that condition he continued about a year; and in the mean time re- 


cxived a. viſit from his two former 


pupils, Mr Edwin Sandys and Mr George Cranmer 


[E], who obſerved and pitied his unhappy ſituation. So that, at their return to London, 
Mr Sandys ſollicited his father, who was then tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York, to 
remove him to ſome more ſuitable benefice, Accordingly, the maſterſhip of the Temple 
becoming vacant ſoon after, the Archbiſhop made ſo ſtrong intereſt in his behalf, that on 
the 17th of March, 1585, he was by patent fixed in that honourable employment, being 


then in the 34th year of his age (i). 


A country retirement would have 


his natural diſpoſition z however, he promiſed himſelf here that bleſſed tranquillity which 


he always prayed and laboured for. 


But it was ſoon impaired, and at length entirely 


deſtroyed, by the repeated vexations he met with from Mr Walter Travers, Lecturer of 
the Temple, and a rigid Puritan. This man being diſappointed in his expectation of 


the maſterſhip, and differing from Mr Hooker in many doctrinal points; his reſentment, 


and their mutual differences, ended at laſt in a public oppoſition in their preaching (#). 
So that what Mr Hooker delivered in the forenoon, Mr Travers confuted in the afternoon 
(0). Thus it continued a long time, *till the oppoſition became ſo viſible? and the conſe- () Fuller's 
quences ſo dangerous, eſpecially in that place, that Archbiſhop Whitgift cauſed Mr Tra- 


vers to be ſilenced by the High- Commiſſion- Court. 
Supplication to the Privy- Council; which being ineffectual, he made it public [F]. 


[E I Received a wifit from his two former pupils, 
Mr Edwin Sandys, and Mr George Cranmer.) They 
found him with a Horace in his hand, tending his ſmall 
allotment of ſheep in a common field; which he told 
thoſe gentlemen he was forced to do, becauſe his ſer- 
vant was gone home, to dine, and aſſiſt his wife to do 
ſome neceſſary houſhold buſineſs. When his ſervant 
returned and releaſed him, his two pupils attended him 
to his houſe, where their beſt entertainment was his 
quiet company, which was preſently denied them; for 
Richard was called 70 rock the cradle; and the reſt of 
their welcome was ſo like this, that they ſtaid but till 
next morning, which was time enough to diſcover and 
Pity their tutor's condition. And having in that time 
remembred and paraphraſed on many of the innocent 
recreations of their younger days, and by other ſuch 
like diverſions, given him as much preſent pleaſure as 
their acceptable company and diſcourſe could afford 


him, they were forced to leave him to the company of 


($) Walton, p. 
177. 


(9) See the be- 
ginnin2 of Mr 

Hooker's An- 

ſwer. 


(10) Fuller's 
Church Hiftory, 
book ix. p. 218. 
See alſo Strype's 
Life of Abp 


_ Whitgift, p. 235. 


(11) See the Sup- 
plication, &c. in 
Mr Hooker's 
Works, edit, 
1666. p. 487, 
Ec. and Fuller, 
as above, p. 217. 


Court. 


his wife Joan, and ſeek themſelves a quieter lodging 
for next night. But at their parting from him Mr 
Cranmer ſaid, Good Tutor, I am ſorry your lot is fallen 
in no better ground as to your Parſonage : and more 
forry, your wife proves not a more comfortable companion 
after you have wearied your thoughts in your reſtleſs 
ſtudies, To whom the good man replied, My dear 
George, if Saints have uſually a double ſhare in the 
miſeries of this life, I that am none, ought not to repine 
at what my wiſe Creator hath appointed for me ; but 
labour, as indeed I do daily, to ſubmit to bis will, and 
poſſeſs my ſoul in patience and peace (8). 

[F] Mr Travers preſented his ſupplication to the 
Priuy- Council; which being ineffetual, he made it 
public.) I cannot find, that it was then made public 
otherwiſe than by. diſperſing written copies of it (9). 
For I believe it was firſt printed in 1612 ; and hath 


been ſubjoyned to moſt of the later editions of Mr 
When it was 


Hooker's works, where it may be ſeen. 
preſented, the members of the council were much di- 
vided in their ſentiments. All the Archbiſhop's ene- 
mies there were, of courſe, favourers of Mr Travers ; 
who had, beſides, many great and powerful friends at 
But even their united endeavours could never 
move the Queen to revoke what the Archbiſhop had 
done : ſhe left ſpiritual matters to his diſcretion ; and, 
as one humorouſly expreſſes it (10), * Whitgift's finger 
moved more in Church matters, than the hands of all 
the Privie- Counſellers beſides. From Mr 
Traverz's Supplication it appears, that the reaſons 
alledged for fileacing him, were, That he was not 
* lawfully called to the function of the Miniſtry, nor 
* allowed to preach according to the laws of the 
Church of England: that he preached without li- 
© cence: that he inveighed againſt certain points of 
* doctrine taught by Mr Hooker, as erroneous ; not 
«* conferring with him, nor complaining of it to the 
* Biſhop." Contrary to the order made in the 7th 
of her Majeſty's reign, importing, * that erroneous 
Doctrine, if it came to be publickly taught, ſhould 
not be publickly refuted, but that notice thereof ſhould 


Upon that Mr Travers preſented his 
And 
that 


The unſound and erroneous Doctrine charged by him 
upon Mr Hooker, were, i. That Mr Hooker had 
taught certain things concerning Predeſtination, 


* otherwiſe than the word of God doth, as it is under- 


* ſtood by all Churches proſeſſing the Goſpel, and not 
* unlike that wherewith Coranus ſometimes troubled 
* his Church; I [adds Mr Travers] both delivered 
* the truth of ſuch points in a general doctrine, with- 
out any touch of him in particular, and conferred 
with him alſo privately upon ſuch articles. In 
which conference, I remember, when I urged the 
conſent of all churches and writers againſt him thas 
I knew; and deſired, if it were otherwiſe, what 
„ authors he had ſeen of ſuch doctrine ? he anſwered 
« me, That his beſt author was his own reaſon.” 2. 
Another Doctrine maintained by Mr Hooker, and 
cenſured by Mr Travers, was, That the aſſurance of 
that we believe by the word, is not ſo certain, as of 
that we perceive by ſenſe.” Upon which Travers 
obſerves, © I both taught the doctrine otherwiſe, 
% namely, the aſſurance of Faith to be greater, which 
„ aſſured both of things above, and contrarie to all 
« ſenſe and human underſtanding, and dealt with him 
5 alſo privately upon that point. 3. He alſo highly 
condemned this other doctrine of Mr Hooker, That 
the Church of Rome is a true Church of Chriſt, and 
a ſanctiſied Church by profeſſion of that Truth, which 
God hath revealed unto us by his Son, though not a 
pure and perfe&t Church ;' and further, That he 


© doubted not, but that thouſands of our fathers, who 


lived and dyed in the ſuperſtitions of chat Church, 
were ſaved, becauſe of their ignorance, which excu- 
* ſeth them ;' alledging to that end 1 Tim. i. 13. Or, 
as Mr Hooker himſelf reports theſe laſt words in his 
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better - ſuited ( Idem, p. 


177, 178, 179. 


( k) Walton, 0 


199, &c. 


Church- Hiſtory, 
b. ix. pP · 216. | 


anſwer, * I doubt not but God was merciful to fave 


* thouſands of our fathers, living heretofore in the 
«* Popiſh ſuperſtition, inaſmuch as they ſinned igno- 
« rantly.* Mr Travers's reflexions upon that poiat, 
are as follow. * The matter being of ſet N 6 
e openly and at large handled by him, [viz. Hooker] 
„ and of that moment, that might prejudice the faith 
« of Chriſt, encourage tae ill - affected to continue ſtill 
„ in their damnable ways, and others weak in faith to 


« ſuffer themſelves eaſily to be ſeduced, to the de- 


« ſtruction of their ſouls ; I thought it my moſt boun- 
« den duty to God, and to his Church, waillt I might 
have opportunity to ſpeak with him, to teach the 
truth in a general ſpeech in ſuch points of doctrine. 
At which time I taught, That ſuch as dye, or have 
dyed at any time in the Church of Rome, holding 
in their ignorance that Faith which is taught in it, 
and namely Fu/tification in part by Works, could nat 
* be ſaid by the Scriptures to be ſaved.” 4. He 
charged likewiſe Mr Hooker, with fo ſetting forth 
in one of his ſermons, the agreement of the Church 
of Rome with us, and their diſagreement from us, 
as if we had conſeated in the greateſt and weightieſt 
points, and differed onely in certain ſmaller matters.” 
5. It appears further from Mr Hooker's anſwer (12), 
that Mr Travers found fault with him, for Praying 


* be given to the Ordinary, to hear and determine ſuch * in the entrance of his ſermon only, and not ia the 
4 » to prevent publick diſturbance (11). * end ; for naming Biſhops in his prayer ; kneeling 


* when 


(12) His Works, 
as above, p. 498. 
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that obliged Mr Hooker to publiſh an anſwer [G], which he inſcribed to A 


when he prayed, and when he received the Commu- 
nion.“ Such was the ſubſtance of Mr Travers's 
Supplication, and of his accuſations therein laid againſt 
Mr Hooker ; to which, what anſwers Mr Hooker 
made, will be ſeen in the next note. | 

5 Aud that obliged Mr Hooker to publiſh an an- 
Fwer.) In that anſwer, he makes a reply to the ſeve- 
ral articles of unſound doctrine charged upon him by 
Mr Travers, which it is not only expedient but alſo 
neceſſary to lay before the reader. 1. With regatd to 
the firſt article, Mr Hooker explains himſelf in theſe 
words. * In the other conference, he queſtioned about 
the matter of Reprobation, miſliking firſt, that I had 
* termed God a permiſſive and no poſitive cauſe of 
© the evil, which the ſchoolmen do call lum culpæ. 
© Secondly, that to their objection, who ſay, If I be 


© elefed, do what I will, I hall be ſaved; I had an- 


* ſwered, that the will of God in this thing is not ab- 
* ſolute, but conditional, to ſave his ele& believin 

« fearing, and obediently ſerving him. Thirdly, that 
to ſtop the mouths of ſuch as grudge and repine 
* againſt God for rejecting caſt-aways, I had taught 
© that they are not rejected, no not in the purpoſe and 
* counſel of God, without a foreſeen worthineſſe of 
rejection goings though not in time, yet in order, 
© before. For, if God's electing do in order, as needs 
it muſt, preſuppoſe the foreſight of their being that 
are elected, though they be elected before they be; 
© nor onely the poſitive foreſight of their being, 
but alſo the permiſſive of their being miſerable, 
* becauſe election is through mercy, and mercy 
« doth always preſuppoſe miſery : it followeth, that 
the very choſen of God acknowledge, to the praiſe 
of the riches of his exceeding free compaſſion, that 
© when he in his ſecret determination ſet it down, 
* Thoſe ſpall live and not dye, they lay as ugly ſpecta- 


cles before him, as lepers covered with dung and 


. © mire, as ulcers putrified in their fathers loyns, miſer- 
able, worthy to be had in deteſtation. And ſhall 
* any forſaken creature be able to ſay unto God, Thou 
« didſt plunge me into the depth, and aſſign me unto 

_ © endleſs torments, onely to ſatisſie thine own will, 


finding nothing in me for which I could ſeem in thy 


he ſo well worthy to feel everlaſting flames? 
When I was further aſked, what my grounds were? 
© I anſwered, that St Paul's words concerning this 
* cauſe were my grounds.” And, with regard to 
that ſaying of his, alledged by Mr Travers, That his 
beft author was his own Reaſon ; he thus explains him- 
ſelf—inftead of the teſtimonies and the ſayings of 
mortal men; I alledged that which might under no 
'« pretence in the world be diſallowed; namely Rea/on, 
© not meaning thereby mine own Reaſon, as now it is 
C or 26h but true, ſound, divine reaſon ; reaſon 
whereby thoſe concluſions might be out of St Paul 
« demonſtrated, and not probably diſcourſed of onely ; 
«© reaſon, proper to that ſcience whereby the things of 
© God are known ;—— This is the reaſon which I in- 
© tended.* 2. To the ſecond objection, viz. That the 
aſſurance of things which we believe by the word, ts 
not /o certain as of that we perceive by ſenſe ; Mr 
Hooker thus replies, And is it as certain? yea, I 
«© taught, as he himſelf, I truſt, will not deny, that 
* the things which God doth promiſe in his word, are 
© ſurer unto us, than any thing which we touch, 
© handle, or ſee. But are we fo ſure and certain of 
© them? if we be, why doth God ſo often prove his 
« promiſes unto us, as he doth by argument taken from 
our ſenſible experience? We muſt be ſurer of the 
proof, than of the _ proved, otherwiſe it is no 
proof. How is it, that if ten men doe all look upon 
© the moon, every one of them knoweth it as certainly 
© to be the moon as another ; but many believing one 
and the ſame promiſe, all have not one and the ſame 
* fulnefle of perſwaſion? How falleth it out, that men 
© being aſſured of any thing by ſenſe, can be no ſurer 


of it than they are; whereas the ſtrongeſt in faith 


that liveth upon the earth, hath always need to la- 
© bour, and ftrive, and pray, that his aſſurance con- 
© cerning heavenly and ſpiritual things, may grow, 
© encreaſe, and be au ted." 3. To the third and 
and fourth objeftions ; about the Salvation of the Pa- 
wh and the Church of England's Agreement with 
them; he anſwers thus, In ſettling the queſtion be- 


s tween the Church of Rome and us, about Grace and 
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Juſfifcation, leſt I ſhould give them an occaſion to ſay, 
as commonly they doe, that when we cannot refute 
their opinions, we propoſe to ourſelves ſuch, inſtead 
of theirs, as we can refute; I took it for the beſt 
and moſt perſpicuous way of teaching, to declare 
firſt how farr we doe agree, and then to ſhew our 
* diſagreement : not generally (as Mr Travers his 
* words would carry it) but about the matter onely of 
* Juſtification ; for further I had no cauſe to meddle at 
this time.. The Sermon wherein he treated of 
that point, was a Diſcourſe about Juſtification, Works, 
&c. printed at the end of his Ecclefiaſticall Politie ; 
where the words to our preſent purpoſe, are theſe. — 
© This openeth a way to the underſtanding of that 
grand queſtion which hangeth yet in controverſie be- 
© tween us and the Church of Rome, about the matter 
* of juſtifying Righteouſneſs. Firſt, although they 
© imagine, that the Mother of our Lord and Saviour 
* Jeſus Chriſt were, for his honour, and by his ſpecial 
protection, preſerved cleap from all ſinne: yet touch- 
* ing the reſt, they teach as, we doe, That infants that 
never did actually offend, have their natures defiled, 
deſtitute of juſtice, averted from God; That in mak- 
ing man righteous, none do efficiently work with 
God, but God. They teach as we do, that unto 
juſtice no man ever attained, but by the merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt. They teach as we do, That although 
Chriſt, as God, be the efficient ; as man, the meri- 
torious cauſe of our jultice : yet in us alſo there is 
ſome thing required. God is the cauſe of our natu- 
ral life, in him we live : but he quickneth not the 
Body without the Soul in the Body. Chriſt hath 
merited to make us juſt : but, as a medicine, which 
is made for health, doth not heal by being made, 
but by being applied; ſo, by the merits of Chriſt there 
can be no Juſtification, without the application of his 
merits, Thus farr we joyn hands with the Church 
of Rome. Wherein then do we diſagree ? We diſ- 
agree about the nature and eſſence of the Medicine, 
whereby Chriſt cureth our diſeaſe ; about the man- 
ner of applying it ; about the number, and the 
power of means, which God requireth in us for the 
effeQual applying thereof to our ſouls comfort. 
With regard to that aſſertion of his, in particu- 
lar, That he doubted not but God was merciful to ſave 
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thouſands of our fathers living heretofore in Popiſh ſu- 


perflition, inaſmuch as they finned ignorantly ; all 
that he ſays in his own vindication is, A man that 
© ſhould read this, [Mr Travers's ſevere reflections] 
* and not know what I had ſpoken, might imagine 
that I had at the leaſt denied the Divinity of Chriſt. 
But they which were preſent at my ſpeech, and can 
teſtifie, that nothing paſſed my lips more than is con- 


* 
tained in their writings, whom, for ſoundneſſe of 


doctrine, learning, and judgment, Mr Travers him- 


* ſelf doth, I dare fay, not onely allow, but honour : 
, and this ſpoken in a ſermon, the greateſt part 
* whereof was againſt Popery, they will hardly be able 
to diſcern how Chriftianity ſhould herewith be ſo 
* grievouſly ſhaken (13).” The concluſion of Mr 
Hooker's anſwer breathes a truly charitable ſpirit. © I 
take no joy, ſays he, in ſtriving, I have not bean 
© nuzled or trained up in it. I would to Chriſt they 
which have at this preſent enforced me hereunto, 
* had ſo ruled their hands in any reaſonable time, that 
© I might never have been conſtrained to ſtrike ſo much 
as in mine own defence. Sith there can come 
* nothing of contention, but the mutual waſte of the 
parties contending, till a common enemy dance in 
the aſhes of them both, I do wiſh heartily that the 
grave advice which Conſlantine gave for re uniting of 
4 


his clergy, ſo many times, upon fome ſmall occaſions 
in ſo lamentable ſort divided; or rather the ſtrict 
commandment of Chriſt unto his, that they ſhould 
not be divided at all; may at the length, if it be his 
bleſſed will, prevail ſo farr, at leaſt in this corner of 
the Chriſtian world, to the burying and quite forget- 
ting of ſtrife, together with the cauſes that have 
either bred it, or brought it up, that things of ſmall 
moment never di-joyn them, whom one God, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Spirit, one Biptiſm, bands of 
* ſo great love have linked. — Finally, that no 
« ſtrife may ever be heard of again, but this, Who ſhall 
hate ſtrife moſt, who ſhall purſue peace and unity 
witch ſwifteſt paces (14). 


(13) His Works, 


this effect. 


f 15) Walton, Po 
209. 


(16) Strype's 
Life of Abp 
Whitgiſt, p. 
400, 421. 
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Whitgift (n). This anſwer procured him great reverence and encouragement from ſome, (=) Walen, «+ 


and as much neglect and hatred from others. 


In order therefore to undeceive and wih 


theſe, he entered upon his famous work of the Lawes of Eccleſiaſtical Politie, and laid 


the foundation of it in the Temple. 


But finding that buſy place not ſo fit for ſtudy and 


cloſe attention, he earneſtly intreated Archbiſhop Whitgift to remove him to ſome quieter 


place [HI]. 


The Archbiſhop having the diſpoſal of the preferments belonging to the dio- 


ceſe of Sarum, during the vacancy of that ſee, preſented him, in 1591, to the rectory of 


Boſcomb in Wiltſhire 3; and, on the 17th of 


ther-Haven in the ſaid church of Sarum, of which he was alſo made Sub-dean (=). 


July the ſame year, to the prebend of * 
£ 


Boſcomb he finiſhed four books of his Eccleſiaſtical Politie, which were entered into the 
regiſter-book at Stationers-hall, March 9, 1592, but not publiſhed 'till 1594 (o) [I J. Vd. I. col. 302. 
The year following, quitting Boſcomb, he was preſented, July 7, 1595, by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, to the rectory of Biſhops-Bourne in Kent, vacant by the promotion of Dr William 


Redman to the biſhopric of Norwich. 


In this living he continued 'till his death, without 


any addition of dignity or profit, diſcharging all the duties of his function in a regular 


and exemplary manner (p). 


His ſermons were neither long 


nor earneſt, but pronounced with a grave zeal and an humble voice [X]; and where he 
fixed his eyes at the beginning of his ſermon, there they continued *cill it was ended, in 
order to prevent his imagination from wandering ; fo that he ſeemed to ſtudy as he ſpoke 
(q). Before he had been one year at Bourne, his books, and the innocency and ſanity 


of his life, became ſo remarkable, that many turned out of the road (ſcholars eſpecially), 
on purpoſe to ſee Him whoſe life and learning were ſo much admired (r). 


In this place 


he compoſed the fifth book of his Eccleſiaſtical Politie, which was publiſhed by itſelf in 


the year 1597. 


[H] He earneſtly intreated Archbiſhap Whitgift to 
remove him to ſome quieter place.) His letter was to 


* My Lord, | Mo 
© When I loſt the freedom of my cell, which was 
my colledge, yet I found ſome degree of it in my 
quiet country parſonage. But I am weary of the 
© noiſe and oppoſitions of this place; and indeed God 
* and Nature did not intend me for contentions, but 
for ſtudy and quietneſs. And, my Lord, my parti- 
cular conteſts here with Mr Travers have proved the 
more unpleaſant to me, becauſe I believe him to be 
a good man ; and that belief hath occaſioned me to 
examine mine own conſcience concerning his opinions ; 
© and, to ſatisſie that, I have conſulted the Holy Scrip- 
© ture, and other laws both humane and divine, Whe- 
ther the conſcience of him, and others of his judg- 
© ment, ought to be ſo far complied with by us, as to 
© alter our frame of Church-government, our manner 
© of God's worſhip, our praiſing and praying to him, 
* and our eftabliſht ceremonies, as often as their tender 
© conſciences ſhall require it. And, in this examina- 
* tion, I have not onely ſatisfied myſelf, but have be- 
gun a treatiſe, in which I intend the ſatisfaction of 
others, by a demonſtration of the reaſonableneſs of 
© our Laws of Ecclefiaflical Politie.—But, my Lord, 
© I ſhall never be able to finiſh what I have begun, un- 
* leſs I be removed into ſome quiet countrey parſonage, 
© where I may ſee God's bleſſings ſpring out of my 
© mother earth, and eat mine own bread in peace and 
* privacy. A place where I may, without diſturbance, 
* meditate my approaching mortality, and that great 
* account which all fleſh muſt, at the laſt great day, 
* give to the God of all ſpirits— (15). 
7 At Boſcomb he finiſhed four books of his Ecclefia- 
flical Politie, fc.) They were finiſhed in the year 


1592, and the author ſent a manuſcript copy of them 


to the Lord Treaſurer Burghley, * for his favourable 
© approbation,' with a letter dated the thirteenth of 
March, 1592. But they were not publiſhed, as is 
ſaid above, * the year 1594, nor the fifth till the 
year 1597. It is. according to Mr 's judicious 
* obſervation, a juſt Diſcourſe of 
* State of this Church, built upon t reaſon and 


judgment, managed with admirable clearneſs and 


* conviction, and with a ftrain of great learning and 
gned for a vindication of the 
Church of England, as it ſtood reformed at firſt, and 
* eſtabliſhed by law, againſt thoſe that, ſo much and 
* ſo intemperately, cried out for another platform of 
. 2 Which that moſt judicious divine did 
* happily refute (16). It is * the ſtanding defence of 


- * the Church of England, and hath kept its value and 
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He finiſhed there alſo the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth books of that learned 
work; but whether we have them as left by himſelf hath been much queſtioned (s) [LI 
EIT ET | A 


bout 


* e better than any other performance of the 
century. But, as it is in almoſt every one's hands, 
no further account need be given of it here. 

LX] But pronounced with a grave zeal and an bum- 
ble voice.] The defign of his fermons, as indeed of all 


above, p. 199 — 


203, 


(n) Idem, p. 
208, 209, 210. 
and Wood Ath. 


(0) Walton, p. 
211. 


He uſed to preach once every Sunday, and he or his curate (7) Abi. 
to catechize after the ſecond leſſon in the evening ſervice. 


7) Idem, p · 
213, 219. 


(] Walton, p. 
217. | 


(2) See Walton, 
p. 233, &c. 


his diſcourſes, was, to ſhew reaſons for what he faid : 


and with theſe reaſons ſuch a kind of rhetoricy as did 
rather convince and perſwade, than frighten men into 
piety. Studying not ſo much for matter, which he 


never wanted, as for apt illuftrations to inform and 


teach his unlearned hearers by familiar examples, and 
then make them better by convincing applications ; 
never labouring by hard words, and then by needleſs 
diſtinctions and ſubdiſtinctions, to amuſe his hearers, 
and get glory to himſelf; but glory only to God. 
Which intention he would often ſay was as diſcernable 
in a preacher, as an artificial from a natural beauty 


(17). 

[LI He finiſhed there alſo the 6th, 7th, and 8th, 
books of that learned work ; but whether we have them 
as left by himſelf, hath been much queſtioned.) What 
hath occaſioned any diſpute about the genuineneſs of 
thoſe books, ie, that they contain certain aſſertions 
concerning the true Nature of the Legiſlative Power, 
the Original of Government, and the Regal Power as 
derived from the people ; which R. Baxter, and other 
Puritan authors, have taken an advantage of; and 
which the writers on the other fide have imagined and 
affirmed, could never have dropped from Mr Hooker's 

n (18). Mr Walton having ſifted this point to the 

ttom, we ſhall here give the ſubſtance of what he 
hath ſaid upon it. He tells us then, that he had been 
informed © by one, who very well knew Mr Hooker, 
and the affairs of his family, that about a month af- 
* ter his death, Archbiſhop Whitgift ſent one of his 
* Chaplains to enquire of Mrs Hooker for the three re- 
* maining books of Polity, written by her huſband ; 
* of which ſhe would not, or could not give any ac- 
count. That, about three months after that, the 
Archbiſhop procured her to be ſent for to London, 
in order to be examined by ſome of the Privy-Coun- 
cil, concerning the diſpoſal of thofe books : but, by 
way of preparation for the next day's examination, 
the Archbiſhop invited her to Lambeth, and, after 
ſome friendly queſtions, ſhe confeſſed to him, tha: 
one Mr Charke, and another miniſter that dwelt near 
Canterbury, came to her, and defired that they might 
go into her huſband's fludy, and look upon ſome of his 
writings 3 and that there they two burnt and tore 
many of them, aſſuring her that they were writings 
not fit to be ſeen, and that ſhe knew nothing more con- 
cerning them. Her lodging was then in King ſtreet 
Weſtminſter, where ſhe was found next morning dead 
in her bed, and her new huſband (19) ſuſpected and 

29 7 « queſtioned 


(17) Walton, Po 


220. 


(18) See Wood 
Ath. Vol. I. 


ry ſoon after ir 
Hooktr's death. 
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(20) Walton, p. 
234, 235, 236. 


(21) Prefixed to 
Mr Hocker s 
Liſe. 


(22) 80 it is here, 
though in Mr 
Walton's Life it 
js Cha! ke, 
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About the year 1600, and the 46th of his age, he fell into a long and ſharp ſickneſs, oc- 
caſioned by a cold he took in his paſlage by water between London and Graveſend. He 


queſtioned for it; but was declared innocent of her 
death. ——The three laſt perfect books being thus 
loit ; Dr John Spencer, who was of the ſame col- 
lege and contemporary with Mr Hooker ; (betwixt 
whom there was ſo firm a friendſhip, that they con- 
tinually adviſed together in all their ſtudies, parti- 
cularly about the Books of Eccleſiaſticall Politie) had 
the three imperfe&t books, or rough draughts of 
them, delivered to him by Archbiſhop Whitgift; to 
be made as perfect as might be, by him, who bath 
* knew Mr Hooker's hand writing, and was beſt ac. 
* quainted with his intentions.“ For the truth of this, 
Mr Walton appeals to an epiſtle, firſt and uſually print- 
ed before Mr Hooker's five books, and ſigned with 
J. S. the two initial letters of Dr Spencer's name, but 
omitted in Dr Gauden's edition of 1662 ; wherein are 
theſe paſſages. * There is a purpoſe of ſetting forth 
© the three laſt books alſo, their Father's poſfthums.— 
* And, though like Rachel, he died as it were in the 
* travel of them, and haſtened death upon himſelf by 
* haſtening to give them life; yet he held out to behold 
with his eyes theſe partus ingenii, theſe Benjamins, ſons 
* of his right hand, though to him they were Beno- 
* pies, ſors of pain and ſorrow. But ſome evil diſ- 
poſed minds, whether of malice or covetouſneſs, or 
* wicked blind zeal, it is uncertain, as if they had 
been Egyptian midwives, as ſoon as they were born, 
and their father dead, ſmothered them, and by con- 
* yeying away the perfect copies left unto us nothing 
but old unperfe& and mangled draughts, diſmembred 
into pieces ;——no favour, no grace, not the ſha- 
* dows of themſelves almoſt remaining in them. 
* But ſeeing the importunities of many great and 
* yorthy ang will not ſuffer them quiecly to dye 
* and to buried, it is intended that they ſhall ſee 
them as they are.“ Mr Walton goes on thus, — the 
reader may note, that this epiſtle of Dr Spencer's 
t 
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was writ, and firſt printed, within four years after 
the death of Mr Hooker, in which time, all diligent 
ſearch had been made for the perfect copies; and 
then granted not recoverable, and therefore indea- 
youred to be compleated out of Mr Hooker's rough 
draughts. And I do profeſs by the faith of a Chri- 
ſtian (adds Mr Walton) that Dr Spencer's wife, who 
was my aunt and fiſter to George Cranmer, told 
me forty years ſince, in theſe or in words to this pur- 
poſe, that ber by/bana had made up or finiſbt Mr 
Hooker" s laſt three books ; and that upon her huſband's 
death-bed, or in his laſt fickne/i, hs gave them into 
ber hand, with @ charge they ſhould not be ſeen by 
any max, but be by ber delivered into the hands of the 
then Archbiſhap of Canterbury, which was Dr Abbot, 
ar unto Dr King, Bib of London ; and that ſbe did 
as be injoyn'd ber (20). Dr Henry King Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, ſan of this Dr King Biſhop of London, ex- 
lains this latter part, in the following manner, in a 
etter to Mr Walton (21) ;—* My father's knowledge 
© of Mr Hooker, was occaſioned by the learned Dr 
John Spencer, who, after the death of Mr Hooker, 
© was ſo careful to preſerve his unvaluable ſixth, 
* ſeventh, and eighth books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 
and his other writings, that he procured Henry Jack- 
* ſor, then of Corpus-Chriſti colledge, to tranſcribe 
for him all Mr Hooker's remaining written papers, 
many of which were imperfect ; for his ſtudy had 
* been rifled or worſe uſed by Mr Clark (22), and an- 
other of principles too like his: but as theſe papers 
* were, they were endeavored to be compleated by 
* his dear friend Dr Spencer, who bequeathed them as 
4 
« 
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a precious legacy to my father ; after whoſe death 
they reſted in my hand, till Dr Abbot, then Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, commanded them out of my 
cuſtody, authoriſing Dr John Barkham (his Lord- 
ſhip's chaplain) to require and bring them to him to 
Lambeth. At which time I have heard they were 
put into the Biſhop's library, and that they remained 
there 'till the martyrdom of Archbiſhop Laud, and 
were then by the brethren of that faction given 
with the library to Hugh Peters, as a reward for his 
remarkable ſervice in thoſe ſad times of the Churches 
confuſion : and though they could hardly fall into a 
fouler hand, yet there wanted not other endeavours 
to corrupt and make them ſpeak that language, for 
* which the faction then fought ; which was, To /ab- 


continued, 


* ject the joveraign power to the people. But 
to return to Mr Walton, —* he conceives, that from 
* Dr Spencer's, and no other copy, there have been 
divers tranicripts, to bz found in ſeveral places; as 
namely in the Bodlei in Library, in that of Dr An- 
* drews late Biſhop of Winchelter, in the late Lord 
* Conway's, in Archbiſhop Uiher's, and many others; 
and moſt of theſe pretended to be rhe author's owa 
* hand, but much diſagreeing, being indeed altered 
* and diminiſhed, as men have thought fitteſt to make 
Mr Hooker's judgment ſuit with their fancies, or 
give authority to their corrupt deſigns. For proaf 
* of a part of which, he gives the following teſtimo- 
* mes: 1. Dr Barnard, ſometime Chaplain to Arch- 
* biſhop Uſher, in a book of his called Cla vi Trabales, 
* printed in 1661, declared, that, in his ſearch and 
* examination of that Archbiſhop's manuſcripts, he 
found the three written books, which were the ſup- 
< poſed 6th, 7th, and 8th, books of Mr Hooker's Ec- 
* cleliatical Polity ; and chat in thoſe three books, now 
* printed as Mr Hooker's, there are ſo many omiſſions 
that they amount to many paragraphs, and which 
* cauſe many incoherencies. 
* ſet down at large in that book, to which the reader 
© is referred. 2 Mr Fabian Phillips attefted it under 
his hand, that he was 1eady to make oath if required, 
* that Dr Sanderſon Biſhop of Liacoln did, a little be- 
fore his death, aſſure him, he had ſeen a manuſcript, 
* affirmed to him to be the hand writing of Mr 
* Richard Hooker, in which there was no mention 
* made of the King or Supreme Governors being ac- 
6 

goes on, there appears to be both omiſſions and ad- 
ditions in the ſaid laſt three printed books. 3. King 
Charles I. declared, they were not allowed to be Mr 
* Hooker's books." 
nation in theſe words. * In this relation concerning 
© theſe three doubtful books of Mr Hooker's, my pur- 


* poſe was to enquire, then ſet down what I obſerved 


* and know ; which I have done, not as an engaged 
« perſon, but indifferently, and now leave my reader 


The omiſſions are by him 


comptable to the people. So that, as Mr Walton 


Mr Walton concludes his exami- 


* to give ſentence for their legitimation, as to himſelf, 


but ſo, as to leave others the ſame liberty of believ- 
ing or diſbelieving them to be Mr Hooker's (23).' — 
But, notwithſtanding all theſe arguments, Biſhop Gau- 
den (24), Mr Richard Baxter (25), and others (26), 
maintain, that thoſe three books are genuine, and 
not interpolated. ET oe | 

Of theſe three books, the fixth and eighth were 
publiſhed at London in 1648, 4to, under this title, 
Of the Lawes of Eccleſiaſtical Politie; the fixth and 
eighth Books. By Richard H6oker. A work lon 
expected, and now publiſhed according to the moſl 
* authentique copies. In an advertiſement to the 
reader, it is ſaid, that they were then publithed, to 
prevent ſome erroneous, if not counterfeit copies, that 
were abroad : and that fruitleſs endeavours had been 
uſed to recover the Seventh, that they might have been 
publiſhed to the world's view at once. It is alſo ſaid, 
that, before publication, they had been compared with 
the ſeveral copies abovementioned. —— t we are 
aſſured, that, long before that, even as early as the 
year 1617, all the Eight books, with certain tractates 
and ſermons, and the author's life, were publiſhed in 
two volumes folio (27). Nothwithſtanding which, as 
if they had never before ſeen the light, that enterpriz- 


(23) Walton, p, 
233, &c. 


(24) In his edi- 


tion of Mr Ho 


ker's Works, 
1662, 


(25) In Faſciculo 
Liter. p. 100. 
Nonconformifis 
Plea for Peace ; 
and Chriftian Di- 
reQory in ſeveral 
places. 


(26) Neal's Hift, 
of the Puritans, 
Vol. I, p. 571. 


(27) See Wood 
Ath. Vol. I. 


ing divine, Biſhop Gauden, put them out in 1662 fol. col. 305. 


under this title, The Works of Mr Richard Hooker, 
© (that learned, godly, judicious, and eloquent divine) 
* vindicating the Church of England, as truly chriſtian, 
and duly reformed: in eight books of Eccleſiaſtical 
* Polity. Now compleated, as with the fixth and 
« eighth, ſo with the ſeventh, (touching Epiſcopacy, 
as the Primitive, Catholic and Apoſtolick Govern- 
ment of the Church) out of his own Manuſcripts, 
never before publiſhed. With an Account of his 
holy Life, and happy Death, Written by Dr John 
Gauden, now Biſhop of Exeter. The entire edition 
dedicated to the Kings moſt excellent Majeſtic, 
Charls the II. By whoſe Royal Father (near his 
Martyrdom) the former Five Books (then onely ex- 
tant) were ener to his dear Children, as an 
excellent means to ſatifie private ſcruples, and ſettle 
the publique peace of this Church and W 

* 


(28) Prefixed to 
his edition of 
1662. p. 26. 


(29) Walton, p · 
225, 226. 


(30) Annales 
Regin. Elie. 
Hoe anno an. 
mam celo reddi- 
die Richardus 
Hooke 1. 


(31, Walton, as 
above, p. 23 is 


H 0 0 


K E R. 1669 


continued, notwithſtanding, his ſtudies to the laſt MA]. Waſted at length with labour 
and his lingering illneſs, he expired on the 2d of November 1600 [NJ, and was buried 
in the church of Bifhops-Bourne, where a monument was afterwards erected to his memo- 
ry by William Cowper, Eſq; (1) [O]. His character is given below in the note [P]. (+) Walton, p. 
He left no ſon, only four daughters (u) [2 }, none of which made any conſiderable figure . 231 


in life. Beſides his Eccleſiaſtical Politie, and Anſwer to Mr 
pieces [R], which were publiſhed after his deceaſe. 


It is ſomewhat unaccountable, that Dr Gauden fhonld 
anſinuate, (as he doth) that the Seventh book was now 
firſt publiſhed, when it had been out ever fince the 
year 1617: and that he ſhould ſay, in his dedication 
to King Charles II, that the works of Mr Richard 
Hooker (which he preſented to him) were now aug- 
* mented, and I hope (adds he] compleated with the 
* three laſt books, ſo much deſired, and ſo long con- 
cena, when the 6th and 3th had been publiſhed by 
themfelves but thirteen or fourteen years before. 
Sarely his ignorance or confidence was great !——— 
what he ſays further upon the fame point, in his Life 
of Mr Hooker (28), deſerves notice ; being as follows. 


P Of theſe eight books, five have many years been 


< extant in pablique ; the /aff rbree were thought to 
© have been never finiſtted, and to be fore they have 
been for many ages ſuppreſſed; which are now come 
* to light, after our late long troubles ——— Each of 
them is by learned criticks judged to be genuine or 
autbentici, though poſſibly not ſo compleat and exact 
© as the curious author intended: The Seventh book, 
by comparing the writing of it with other indiſ- 
« putable 1 or known manuſcripts of Mr Hookers, 
is undoubtedly his own hand throughout: the eighth 
« is written by another hand (as a copy) but inter- 
« lined in many places with Mr Hookers on charac- 
ters, as owned by him.“ In the life of Mr Hooker, 
prefixed by Biſhop Gauden to this edition of his works, 
there were many material Miſtakes, and more Omi/- 
ions ; which to correct and ſupply, Mr Iſaac Walton 
22 another life of Mr Hooker, that was pablifhed 
in 1665. | ED 

LN] He continued, notwithſlanding, his ſtudies to 
the lat] He ftrove particularly to finiſh his Eccle- 
ſiaſticall Politie ; and ſaid often to Dr Saravia, who 
viſited him daily, That he did not beg a long life of 
© God for any other reaſon, but to live to finiſh his 
© three remaining books of Polity 3 and then, Lord, 
let thy ſervant depart in peace, which was his ufual 
expreſſion. Tis thought he haſtenet his own death, 
by his intenſe application to compleat that work. 
And how great a value he fet upon it, appears from 
the following inſtance. A very few days before his 
death, his houſe was robbed 3 of which having notice, 
he aſked, fre my bose and written papers ſafe ? 
And being anſwered, b they were : his reply was, 
then it datum not, for no other loſt can trouble 
me (29). 

IVI He expired on the 24 of November, 1600.] It 
is amazing how ſome of Mr Hooket's contetnporaties 
ſhould be ſo much miſtaken, as they have been, about 
the exact time of his death. Mr Camden, from whom 
greater exadtreſs might have been expected, places it 


| under the year 1599 (30). The miſtake is yet greater 


in his epitsph : for that places it under the year 1603, 
and in the 5oth of his age. But Mr Walton havin 
made proper enquiry, was informed by Mr William 
Somner, Regiſter for the province of Canterbury, that 
Richard Hooker's Will bears date ORober 26, 1 500, 
and was proved the 3d of December following. His 
death is particularly fixed on the zd of November, by 
Archbiſhop Laud ; who wrote the follbwing memoran- 
dum in the twle-page of Mr Hooker's Eceleſiaſtical Po- 
lity, then belonging to him, which came afterwards 
into the hands of the learned Mr William Fulman. 
Richardus Hooker, vir ſunnitis doctrinæ dotibus ornatus, 
de Eccleſia precipne Anglicand optime mtritus, obiit No- 
werb. 2, circiter horam ſecundam pofimeridianam, anno 
1600 (31). 4 

[O] Where a monument was afterwards erected to 
his memory by William Cowyer, E/q;] The inſcription 
upon it is in theſe words; Richardus Hooker Exonienſis, 
Sabolaris Sorin/gy Collegis Corp. Chrifii Oxon. deinde 


mw 


Travers, he writ ſome ocher () 14. p. 247: 
. OY 


Londi. Templi interioris in ſacris Magiſter, Rectorg; ha- 
jus Eccleſiæ, ſeripfit acto libros Politiæ Ecclefiaſtice An- 

icanæ, quorum tres defiderantur : Oliit An. Do. 
M.DC.111; Etat. ſue L. Peſuit hoc piiffimo viro mo- 
numentum An. Do. M. DC. XXXV. Gali. Cowper Argi- 
ger, in Chriſto Jeſu quem genuit per Evangelium. 1 {4 
rinth. iv. 15. 

LP] His charafier is given below.) Mr Hooker, 

as to his perſon, was of a mean ſtature, and ſtooping ; 
his face full of heat-pimples, cauſed by his inaftivly » 
and ſedentary life : and, though not purblind, he was 1 
ſhort or weak fighted (32). is complexion was fan- (33) * as Ps 

vine, with a mixture of choler ; his motion and ſpeecc hk 

ow even in his youth, never expreſſing an earneſtneſs 
in either of them, but an humble gravity, ſuitable to 
the aged (33).— Wich regard to the qualities of his (33) Id. p. 158, 
mind ; he was a man of great hamility, meekneſs, and 
piety (34): ſo baſhful, that as in his younger years his (34) P. 163. 
pupils might eaſily look him out of countenance, fo . 
neither then, nor in his more advanced age, did he ever 8 
willingly look any man in the face (35). He was ne- (35) 1d. p. 218. 
ver known to be angry, or paſſionate, or extream in 
any of his defires; or ever heard to atter an unſeemly 
word—By his unwearied application, he attained to 

rfection in the learned languages; and had made the 
Fabritry of all the arts eaſy and familiar to himſelf, and 
aſeful for the diſcovery of ſuchyjearning as lay hid from 
common ſearchers: fo that, "by theſe, added to his 
ſtrong reaſon, and joined to his reſtleſs induſtry, he did 
not only know more of caufes and effects; but what | 
he knew, he knew better than other men (36). Nor (36) 14 p. 166. 
was he a ſtranger to Mufic and Poetry. He would of- 
ten ſay, that God abhors confuſion as contrary to his 
nature; and that the Scripture was not written to be- 
get diſputations, and pride, and oppoſition to govern- 
ment, but charity and humility, moderation, obedience 
to authority, and peace to mankind : of which virtues, 
he would as often ſay, no man did ever repent on his | 
death-bed (37). (37) 14. p. 271. 


„Jane, and Margaret. One of the 
eldeſt was m to Mr Chalinor, ſometime a School- 
maſter in Chicheſter. Margaret, the youngeſt, was 
married to Ezekiel Clark, B. D. Rector of St Nicolas 
in Harbledown near Canterbury ; and by him had a 
fon, Ezekiel, Rector of Waldron in Suffex, and a 
daughter. His other —_— died before they were 
marriapeable. He left each of them 4 hundred pounds: 
and the inventory of his effects, which were moſtly 
books, amounted to 10921. 9s. 2d. Mr Hooker 
had a fiſter, named Elizabeth Harvey, which lived to Ry 
the age of 121 years, and died in September 1663 (38). (33) Walton, p. 
[N Befides his Ecclefiaflical Politie, &c. he writ 3 33% 
ſome ather pieces.) Namely, I. A Diſcourſe of Juſti- 
« fication, Works, and how the foundation of Faith is 
* overthrown ; on Abak. i. 4.“ II. © A Sermon of 
the Nature of Pride; on Abak. ii. 4.“ III. A 
© Remedie agaiuſt Sorrow and Feare, delivered in 2 
funeral Sermon, aon John xiv. 27.“ Theſe three 
printed at Oxford, 1612, 4to.” IV. Of che certain- 
tie and perpetuitie of Faith in the Elect, eſpecially of 
the Prophet Abakkuk's faith; on Abak. i. 4. V. 
© Two Sermons upon part of St Jude's Epiſtle, viz. 
ver. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21.“ Printed at Oxford, 1614, 
4to. All theſe ſermons were firſt publiſhed by Mr 
Henry Jackſon, Fellow of Corpus-Chrifti-college Ox- 
ford ; and have been ſeveral times fince reprinted at 
the end of the Ecclefiafticall Politie. VI. © Cauſes of 


'© Contention concerning Church- government. Oxon. 


1641. 4to. VII. © A Sermon on Matth. vii. 7. found 

in the ſtudy of Dr Andrews Biſhop of Wincheſter, | 
and publiſhed by Iſaac Walton, at the end of his (39) Wood Ach. 
Life of Biſhop Sanderſon (30). C Vol. I. cot. 3056 
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(a) Willis's Ac- 
count of the Ca- 
thedrals, &c. 


the time of his 
death. 


+ Dugdale's 
Warwickſhire, 
2d edit, 17 30. in 
the dedication to 
Dr Hough, then 
Biſhop of Worce- 
ſter, by Will. 
Thomas, D. D. 
who obſerves fur- 
ther, that Mr 
Hough acquired 
alſo a true tafte of 
gentility and ho- 
nour from the 
knightly family 
of the Holts of 
Afton near Bir - 
ming bam. 


(e) At the age of 
16, as it is (per- 
haps miſ-) print - 
ed ſor 19 in A- 
then. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 
1185. 


(4) Wood's Fa- 
ſti, Vol. II. col. 
190. Hence it 

may not impro- 

bably be col:efted, 
that his admiſſion 
in the univerſity 
was in Act- 
Term 1669. 


* Athen. Oxon. 
col. 1185. 


(1) Athen Ox- 
on. Vol. II. col. 
1185. 

(2) Ibid. col. 
(3) Mr Wood 
tells us, that he 
was ſea-bound (as 
he terms it) in 
his voyage, by 
which means 
coming not time 
enough, he loft 
preferment there 
upon the tranſla- 
tion and change 
of ecclefiaftical 
places, vacant by 
the death of cer- 
tain Biſhops of 
that country. 
Ib'd. col. 118 5. 


(4) In the pre- 
face to his Life of 
the Duke of Or- 
mond. 


(5) The Duke 
ſpent two ſum- 
mers there, in 
the time that the 
Earl of Clarendon 
was in Ireland, 
Lord- Lieutenant 
of that coun: ry, 
in the firſt part 
of King James 
II's reign, 

See the article of 
Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon. 

(6) In the juft 
mentioned pre- 
face; where it ap- 
pears, that the 
Chaplain had his 
patton': conſent 
for this underta- 
hing ; by whom, 
another writer 
aſſures us, he 


was juſtly valued 


and highly e- 
ſtee med. Some 
account of th⸗ 
Right Rev. Dr 
Joha Huugh, 
&c. p. 6. (dit. 
1743. 4t0. 


12, for reſtoring 


H O U G H. 

HOUGH [Joan], the good Biſhop of Worceſter, particularly diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſhare he had in bringing about the Revolution in 1688, was born in the county of Mid- 
dleſex (a) in the year 1650 (5); and having acquired a true caſte of literature at the ſchool 
Vor U. f. 557. of Birmingham in Warwickſhire +, he was removed thence to Oxford, and elected 
(5) See his ge at Demy of Magdalen college in 1669 (c). He took his firſt degree in Arts, April 10, 


1673 (d), and became Fellow of the college in 1675 *. 
year, he prgceeded Maſter of Arts (e), and having entered into Holy Orders, 
his function for ſome time at a place called North- Aſton in the dioceſe of Oxford (/). 

Jpon the breaking out of the popiſh plot, Mr Hough's chamber in the college was ſearched (/ Athen. Or- 
by order of the Vicechancellor in 1679, upon ſuſpicion of his holding a correſpondence 
with a perſon of that religion [ 4] ; but nothing of this kind could be found; and in 1681 


U 


On the 8th of June the following 


he exerciſed (e) Wood's Fafti, 
ol. II. col. 201. 


on. col. 1185, 
* 


he was appointed domeſtic-chaplain to the Duke of Ormond, Chancellor of the univerſi- 


oy, who being then in Ireland Lord- Lieutenant of that kingdom, Mr Hough croſſed 
the ſea in February, and waited upon his Grace at Dublin. 
no conliderable vacancies in the Iriſh Church (g), he returned with his 
beginning of May the following year 1682, unpreferred to England (+4) [B]; where he 
was collated to a prebend in the church of Worceſter in 1685, being inſtalled March 12 
the ſame year (i); and he was afterwards preſented to the rectory of Temsford in Bed- 
On the 1oth of March the year following he proceeded Bachelor of Divi- 
nity (J); and on the 15th of the next.month, 
Preſident of his college by a majority of the Fellows, after they had rejected a mandamus 
from his Majeſty King James II. in behalf of one Anthony Farmer, A.M. of that houſe, 
Mr Hough's election was regularly confirmed by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Viſitor of 
the college, and he was admitted Doctor of Divinity June the 22d following ||, but the 
ſame day was removed from his preſidentſhip by the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, 
Dr Samuel Parker Biſhop of Oxford put into his place. 
expiration of the year, was ſucceeded therein by 


fordſhire (&). 


- Id. i d. 
However, there happening _— 


patron, in the (5) See the Duke 
of Ormond's ar- 
ticle, Vol. Il, 


p- 1068, 


(i) Willis's Ac- 
count, &c. ubi 
ſupra, Vol. III. 
p. 671, N. B. 
This account 
ſtews, that he 
h d the living of 
Temsford at that 
times 


being April 1687, he was ſtatutably elected 


and (+) 18. Vol. II. 


That prelate dying before the f ed, that 


Bonaventure Gifford, a Sorbon doctor be had this rec- 


and ſecular prieſt of the Romiſh Church; who being inſtalled by proxy on the 3 iſt of 2 


March 1688, took poſſeſſion of the Preſident's lodgings June the 15th. But ſoon after, 
Orange's declaration to come to England, an order paſſed, October 
agdalen-college to it's rights, and Dr Hough wasTeſtored, on the 25th 


upon the Prince 


tion into the ſee 
of Oxford, 


(1) Wood's Fafti, 


Vol. II. col. 229. 
of that month, to the preſidentſnip by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, commiſſioned by the 1 14. ibid, col. 
King for that purpoſe [C]. After the Revolution, the Doctor was nominated by King 230. 

1 William, 


[4] His chamber was ſearched by the Vicechancel- 
lor.) This perſon with whom he was ſuſpected to hold 
a correſpondence, was Thomas Kingſley, who had 
been ſometime his intimate acquaintance, but in 1671, 
had left the college as well as his country to embrace 
the Romiſh faith. The Vicechancellor was Dr 
John Nicholas, Warden of New-college, who, ſays 
Mr Wood in his uſual rough language, left no ſtone 
untouched to ſhew his activity againſt Papiits or well- 
wiſhers to them, purpoſely to gain the good will of the 
Parliament then fitting, and ſo conſequently prefer- 
ment ; but, continues he, the defign to ſearch his 
[Mr Hough's] chamber, took no effect (1). This ſame 
Vicechancellor had alſo one William Joyner ſeized for 
a Prieft or Jeſuit, who had been a fellow of the ſame 
college, and changed his religion (2). 

[B] He returned with the Duke to England.) That 
he returned at the ſame time with the Duke, ſeems to 
be clearly inferred from the circumſtance alone of his 
coming back without any preferment in Ireland (3), 
and is further confirmed by what Mr Carte obſerves 
(J, that he lived ſeveral years in the Duke's fami- 


ly, which conſidering the time of his Grace's death, 


viz. in 1688, could hardly be ſaid with any tolerable 


degree of accuracy, if he had ſtaid longer in Ire- 


land. The laſt mentioned author informs us, that Mr 
Hough had projected a deſign of writing the Duke's 
life, and made a conſiderable progreſs therein. But 
upon the coming of Sir Robert Southwel to Cornbury 
(5), in 1685, who claimed the right of performing 
that taſk to himſelf, the Doctor yielded it to him. A 
conceſſion which is greatly lamented by Mr Carte, who 
does not ſcruple to aſſert, that the world thereby loſt 
the fight of as fine a pen as ever any age has produ- 
ced. Mr Carte likewiſe aſſures us, that he had ſe- 
veral particulars concerning the Duke's private life 
from the Doctor (6), whoſe authority in relating ſome 
of theſe, he has expreſsly cited. Among others it 
may not be amiſs to take notice of the following cir- 
cumftance, relating to the Duke's third fon, Lord 
John Butler, created Earl of Gowram in 1676. That 
* young nobleman died the ſame year at Paris, having 
gone thither a little before for the recovery of his 
* health, much impaired by his ee. e e While 
he was there in a lingering a 


Duke of Ormond in a fatherly and chriſtian concern 
* 


d waſting way, the 


© for his future welfare, put him in mind of his ex- 
* ceſſes, which had reduced him to that weak condi- 
tion, and were like to put a ſpeedy period to his life, 
and ſuggeſted to him thoſe reflections, which 

haps had been tog long deferred, though — * 
to fit him for another world. There was ſomething, 
continues Mr Carte, ſo noble, juſt, pious, and chri- 
ſtian, in the ſentiments expreſſed in the letter, which 
his Grace wrote upon this occaſion, that I would 
fain have given it a place among others of that ſort 
in the 22 that the world might have ſeen one 
of the fineſt pieces of the kind that hath been ever 
written. For this is the character which I have of 
it from the preſent Biſhop of Worceſter, (the beauty 
of whoſe pen renders him an excellent, and indiſpus- 
able judge of that of others) who had preſerved a 
* copy of it, but could not eafily find it among his 
papers.“ I am inclined to believe the reader will 
not think his patience abuſed in giving him the re- 
mainder of this narrative as follows. * The Duke 
laid his ſon's manner of life to heart, but all his re- 
* monſtrances could not correct or reſtrain the impe- 
* tuoſity of his youth. A repartee of his Grace's may 
not improperly be related on this occaſion. Mr 
* Cottington of Holme-Patrick, about twelve miles 
from Dublin, had a fine houſe pleaſantly fituated on 
© the ſea fide, and was often viſited by the Duke of 
* Ormond and his ſons, and other great men, who de- 
* lighted in the place for the pleaſure of it's ſituation, 
* and the amuſements which the ſea afforded. He had 
* undertaken to build a new 2 on the ruins of an 
: y that came to his 
c 

o 


old one, and aſked every 
houſe, to contribute ſomething towards the building 
and ornament of the chapel. Among others, my 
Lord John Butler being applied to, had promiſed 
him the Ten Commandments to be put over the 
altar. Mr Cottington was much pleaſed with his 
Lordſhip's generoſity, and when he went to Dublin, 
could not forbear extolling the preſent, in a viſit 
which he made to the Duke. As he was making 
reat encomitms on Lard John, his Grace replied, 
7 could eafily gueſs at the nature of 7 ſon's generoſity, 
* he can readily part with things Þ 
* keep himſelf (7). | (7) Liſe of the 
[C] He was eleda, removed, and reſtored to his D. of Ormond, 
Prefidentſhip.) A tranſaction of ſo great importance Vol. II. p. 450. 
| as 


does not care to 


net obſerves, that 


ol 


(11) He held it 


H © U, 8 H. 


William, in April 1690, Biſhop of Oxford (m), upon the death of Dr Timothy Hall. 


-He was eleQed accordi 


ngly on the 29th of April, and being conſecrated in the Biſhop 


of 


London's chapel at Fulham on Sunday May 11, bad then a licence to hold the preſi- 


- dentſhip in commendam () [D] U 
Worceſter, Dr H 
Auguſt 1699 (o). 


ty 
LEES 


2671 
(m) Wood's A- 
then, Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 


1185 and 814. 
and Faſti, col. 


pon the tranſlation of Mr William Lloyd to the fee of 429. and Sal- 
ough ſucceeded him in that of Litchfield and Coventry, on the fifth of gerda, under 
He was not only a conſiderable benefactor to this biſhopric , but the year 1687, 


whilſt he continued there, he procured an Act of Parliament for annexing the living of (% Wer-, , 


Tattenhill to the deanery of Litchfield, 


On the death of 


on account of it's inſufficient maintenance; the then. Oxon. obi 
income of which dignity is ſaid to be doubled by that augmentation (p). 


Dr Tenniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1715, that metropolitical chair was offered 437: 


ſupra. and Wil- 
lis, Vol. II. p. 


to our Biſhop, of which he declined the acceptance out of modeſty (). But upon the % ile, val. 
deceaſe of Dr Eloyd ſucceeded him in the ſee of Worceſter [E], September 29, 1717 (T). ii. p. 657. 
He was now near ſeventy years of age; yet he lived upwards of twenty-ſix years Biſhop of + fee at 
Worceſter, in a conſtant exemplary reſidence upon his dioceſe, diſcharging all the duties rem. [Z]. 


of the epiſcopal function. In 1722 he buried his lady, Letitia, eldeſt daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fiſher of Parkington in Warwickſhire, Bart. and widow of Sir Charles Lee of 
Billeſley in the ſame county, Knight . A little before his death, he wrote a remarkable let- 


ter to the Lord Digby, an extract of which ſhall be inſerted below [ F}. 


The even temper 


of his mind bore ſo juſt a proportion to his well tempered conſtitution of body, as by an hap- 
py reſult of both, to extend his age to the beginning of his ninety-third year, and almoſt 
to the completion of the 53d year of his epiſcopate. His lamp of life burnt clear, if not 
bright, to the laſt; and though his body was weak, he had no pain or ſickneſs, as he 
himſelf acknowledged, not only on ſeveral occaſions, at a conſiderable diſtance of time 


from his death, but even a few minutes before he expired. 


It may well be doubted whe- 


ther he felt the agonies that are uſual at the ſeparation of ſoul and body ; but it is certain 
that he died very ſedately and with a quiet mind. His end was peace, and he enjoyed 


2 at the laſt, 
: the 


| The eaſineſs of his death ſeems to have been as much derived from 
erenity of his mind and a good conſcience, as from his inſenſibly exhauſted ſpirits ; 


or rather, by a concurrence of both, in the ſcripture language, he gently fell aſleep. He 
died March 8, 1743, ſatisfied with a long life, equally full of days and honour, and with a 
pleaſing proſpect of that /alvation which God had ſhewed him (s) [G]. 8 


as this was to the kingdom, has been largely related in 
($) See partieu - Our general hiſtories, to which we refer the reader (8); 
larhy Kennet's and ſhall only inſert what is obſerved of it in relation to 
- * i Dr Hough's memorable courage and conduct therein by 
= n late writer (9). * I willingly haſten, ſays he, to that 
net's Hiſtory of Critical juncture in the reign of King James II, when at 
his own times, the head of a ſociety, perhaps of the beſt endowed foun- 
Vol. I. andelpe- dation in Europe (10), St Mary Magdalen College in 


. aue be made that noble ſtand in behalf of our re- 


med religion and our civil liberties, which contri- 


(9) Some Ac- buted fo much to the ſucceſs of our happy revolution. 
count of the Life It is diſputable indeed whether he ſhewed greater cou- 
of _— rage and conſtancy, or prudence and temper, in the 
7 1 of ſo 122 a conteſt with the miſ- 

By | ui rown; and whether he diſplayed a preater 
(ie Bibop Bur- ſose of the liberties of his country in baffling the in- 
ſtruments of an illegal ecclefiaftical commiſſion, or in- 
tegrity and conſcience in adhering ſo firmly to the ſta- 
tutes of his college, and his own oath, in oppoſition 
to all the artifices as well as menaces of an arbitrary 
Coart ; in his engaging by his weighty influence the 
40000 |. 2 year. members of that learned body to act unanimouſly, and 
H.ftory of ** in confirming by his own example their reſolutions 
N To hich to ſacrifice their intereſt to their duty on that great oc- 
it niay be added, caſion. Under this article I ſhall only add, that his 
that the whole Lordſhip equally retained the fame inviolable love of 
town of Calais in his country in all publick exigencies, whilſt he ſat in 
France, when in parliament, and during his retirement from bufineſs on 


thouzh the re- 
ſerved rents make 
up no more than 
5000 l. yet the 
extended value 
amounts to 


the hands of the 


Enzliſh, was a ACCOunt of the infirmities of his advanced age, even to 
part of it's en- the laſt moments of his life.” | 
8 5 [D] He. held his preſideniſbip in commendam.] He 


always retained a very particular regard and aſtection for 
his college, of which that ſociety received ſeveral valu- 
able atteſtations. For beſides what he expended in re- 
pairing and ornamenting the lodgings of the Preſident 
while he enjoyed that ftation, he afterwards gave the 
ſum of one thouſand pounds, as his own grateful con- 
tribution-towards the new buildings of that place of his 
education, as well as ſcene of his government for ſeve- 
ral years (11). In that capacity he endeavoured to 
encourage learning in the moſt obliging manner; he 
both dittinguiſhed ſtudious and ſober young men by his 
own: favour, and recommended thoſe of a more pro- 
miſing genius to the favour of their ſuperiors, that by 
the intereſt of great men, they might meet with ſuit- 
able rewards of their ſeveral ſtudies (12). 

LE] He ſucceeded Biſhop Lloyd in the ſee of Vor- 
ceſter.] When his Lordſhip 1: moved from the ſee of 
Oxford to that of Litchfield and Coventry, he did not 
VOI. IV. No. CCXXIV. 


Antiq. of Oxford, 
in the ſection re- 
lating to Magda» 
len college. 


as long as he con- 
tinued in the ſee 
of Oxford. 


(12) Some Ac- 
count of the Life 
&c, p. 8. 


merely repair, but almoſt rebuild as well as adorn the 
epiſcopal houſe at Eccleſhall ; and made ſuch altera- 
tions in what was left by his predeceſſor in an imper- 
fe& ſtate [upon his tranſlation to the ſee of Worceſter] 
as to render it a commodious and agreeable ſeat. Bi- 
ſhop Lloyd had cauſed the ruins of the old epiſcopal 
caſtle at Eccleſhall, a ſeat that had not been inhabita- 
ble from the times of the confuſion, to be removed; 
and erected a houſe on the ſite of part of them, though 
not finiſhed in ſo ample a manner as he propoſed to do, 


(fp) Som: Ac- 
count of the 
Right Rev. Dr 
John Hough, 
&c. p. 9, 10. 
Lond. 1743. 4to. 


(2) Ibid. p · 19, 
20. ad ſinem. 


laſt cited, 


* Dugcale's 
Warwickſhire, 
ubi ſupra, Vol. 
II. p. 989, 990. 
She died in the 
year of her grand 
climaReric, being 
baptized Aug ir, 
1659. 

(s) Some Ace- 
count, &c, p. 
17, 18. 


nor with that elegant taſte, that was ſhewn by his ſuc- 


ceſſor Biſnop Hough, in the reformation of his plan, 
which however was carried on at a very conſiderable 
expence of them boch. But the moſt beneficial inſtance 
of Biſhop Hough's public generoſity, was given upon his 
tranſlation to the See of Worceſter, when he rebuilt ſo 
reat 
. uch improvements in his other ſeat [the caſtle] 
at Hartlebury, that (as is aſſerted by good hands) he 
expended upon both thoſe houſes, at leaſt ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds. 
ſo nice a judgment, that his Lordſhip has left little to 
be ſuperadded by any of his ſucceſſors towards perfect - 
ing both thoſe epiſcopal ſees (13): & | 
[F] 4n extra of his letter to the Lord Digby given 
below,) That Lord was a; perſon eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by his goodneſs and piety (14), and there had 
been a long friendſhip between them, after an acknow- 
ledgement of which, and of his own fincere reyard for 
Lord Digby's noble family and relations, the Biſhop 
uſes theſe memorable words of himſelf. * 7 am weak 
© and forgetful - I other reſpe4s I have eaſe to a 
degree beyond what I durſt have thought on, when 
* jears began to multiply upon me : I wait contentedly 
« for a deliverance out of this lift into à better, in 
* humble confidence, that, by the: mercy of Gad through 
* the merits 1. his Son, 1 ſhall fand at the reſurrection 
* on his right hand. And when you, my Lord, have 
ended thoſe days that are to come” (which I pray may 
* be many and comfortable) as innocently and exempla- 


* rily as thoſe that are paſſed, ] doubt not of our meetin 


ia that fate, where the joys are unſpeakable, and will 


5) Some Ae 
Gad count, &c. 


* always endure (15). SG..." 
[G] A pleaſing proſpe of that ſalvation which 


a =_ of the epiſcopal palace at Worceſter, and 


And theſe ſchemes were executed with 


(13) Ibid. p. 8 
lis's Account of 
the Cathedrals, 
(14) See ſeveral 
letters to a perſon 
of chis family by 
Mr Pope, in the 
volumes of his 


Work containing 
his 5 


bad ſhewed him.] The author of Some Accoupt of the P. 18, 16. 


Biſhop's Life, has given his character at len an ex 
tract of which we ſhall lay before the reader as fol- 
lows. Having ſpoken of his Lordſhip's public bene- 


factions, he proceeds in theſe term. As for his more 
private 


30 A 
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(a) Baronagium 
Angliz, p. 34+ 
MS 


Dugdale's Baro- 
nage, Tom, II. 
P · 278. 


(5) Pat. 1 Mar, 
P · To , 


c) Dugdale's 
ronage, Vol. 
II. 5 278. 


(A)) Camden. 
Annal. p. 54. 


(e) Strype's An- 
nals, Val. I. p. 
533, . * 


0 emden. 
Annal. p. 220, 
221. 


See bis arti- 
de in this Dic- 
1 

(5) Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 
674. 
Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, p. 
1257. 
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private acts of charity, there is good reaſon to be- 


© lieve (from ſeveral proper intimations) that they con- 
* ſtantly ran very high, and were very extenſive. And 
with regard to his occaſional charities, it is well 
* known to thoſe that were more particularly acquain- 
ted with his Lordſhip, and the numerous objects of 
them, that they were diftributed with a very liberal 
hand, and in an uncommon proportion. With re- 
ſpeR to his uſual manner of living, it was very a- 


neſs, and adjuſted ſuitably to his own circumſtances, 
and to thoſe with whom he had any buſineſs or cor- 
reſpondence. His converſation with all perſons was 
full of humanity and candour, as well as it was pru- 
dent and inſtructive. And as he treated all ſorts of 
perſons, and of what party ſoever in ſecular affairs 
with courteouſneſs and affability ; ſo he ſhewed a 
great equality of temper, and a largeneſs of ſoul, to- 
wards ſuch as differed from him in religious mat- 
ters. Indeed I know but of one exception in his 
conduct towards the latter fort of men; namely, 
that he had formed ſo juſt an idea of the groſs abuſes 
of the Church of Rome,—that if ever he expreſſed a 
more than ordinary warmth, or rather ſome degree of 
indignation, it was ſhewn in expoſing thoſe doctrines 
and practices of that Church. But his kindneſs to 
his particular friends ſhone moſt brightly in the en- 
tertainments of his converſation with them, in his 
affectionate correſpondence with the abſent part of 
them, in his readineſs to uſe all opportunities of 
ſerving them, and in the firmneſs and conſtancy of 
his profeſſions of friendſhip throughout the courſe of 
ſo long a life. He mixed the gentleman and the bi- 
ſhop on all proper occaſions, and eſpecially with re- 
gard to his own clergy, whom he treated with ſuch 
a brotherly condeſcenſion, and in ſo obliging a man- 
ner, as to be intirely beloved by them, and at the 
ſame time he well knew how to preſerve the dignity 
of his ſtation, and the reverence due to the epiſcopal 
character; a behaviour that equally procured him 
the affection and veneration of the clergy, and the 
reſpect and honour of the moſt diſtinguiſhed part of 
the laity. It would be inexcuſable if I omitted here 
to take notice of that peculiar happineſs of his 
Lordſhip's compoſitions, which is ſo very conſpicu- 
© ous not only in his more elaborate diſcourſes from 


greeable to his function; hoſpitable without profuſe- 


A R D. 


„the pulpit, but in the gentlemunly, - polite, and 
friendly manner of his epiſtolary correſpondence ; in 
* which latter kind of writing, he muſt be allowed to 


have excelled.” The author having recommended 


a well choſen collection of theſe letters, as very worth 


of the public view, proceeds thus. But how muc 


* ſoever that valuable accompliſhment, of which his 
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Lerdfhip was ſo great a maſter, may be admired by 
the beſt judges, it muſt at the ſame time be allowed 
to admit of no manner of compariſon with the more 
folid ornaments of his moral excellencies, that were 
raiſed to ſo high a degree of perfeQion, and of fo 
genuine and unaffected a piety as he was endued 
with. Of theſe his more exalted qualities, all that 


had the honour of his friendſhip and correſpondence 


in any part of his life, are irrefragable witneſſes. 
But more eſpecially his heavenly temper of mind, 
his contempt of the world, and his indifference far 
life, were moſt viſible in the latter period of his own. 
His aſpirations after a better flate, as founded upon 


chriſtian principles, appeared clearly on many for- 


mer occaſions ; but his firm faith in the promiſes of 
the goſpel, exerted itſelf moſt remarkably in his de- 
clining years, as well in converſation with ſome 
of his friends about his hopes of a better ſtate, and 
even his own. private thoughts of the nature of that 
ſtate, as in ſeveral letters tq others of them about the 
gradual decays of his body, the juſt ſenſe he had of 
his approaching diſſolution, and his intire reſignation 
to the will of God.* This writer concludes his ac- 


ount in the following words. * Though his [the Bi- 


ſhop's] friends might have been for ſome time pre- 
pared for his final change, by the infirmities that 
maſt be ſuppoſed to attend a life ſpun out to ſo un- 
common a length; yet the loſs of ſo good a man is as 
much lamented by all that knew him, as if they had 
beea deprived of him in his earlier years, and the 
more active part of his life. Bat their greateſt con- 


ſolation is, that his whole life here, though compa- 


ratively long, was but a ſhort education for that in- 


conceivably happy ſtate, of which, without doubt, 


he is now in as full poſſeſſion, as can be expected 
antecedently to the joyful re- union of foul and body 


at the conſummation of all things (16). 


June 29, 1743. P 


HOWARD [cnARLEs!], of the moſt noble Houſe of Norfolk, an able Stateſman, 


an experienced Seaman, and moſt loyal Courtier, which raiſed him ſucceſſively, from his 
| hereditary honour of Baron of Effingham, to thoſe of Lord- Chamber lain of the Houſhold, 


Knight of the Garter, Lord High- Admiral of England, Earl of Nottingham, and Lord 
Chief- Juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts, &c. ſouth of Trent. He was born in the year 
1536 (a), in the latter end of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, his father having then 


the title only of Lord William Howard. His mother's name was Margaret, the daughter 


of Sir Thomas Gamage of Glamorganſhire. 


beth (c), when he was abour twenty-two years of age. 
with that princeſs, he enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of it, and in 1559 was ſent over into 
France, to compliment Cherterehe-Nieh (4), who had juſt aſcended that throne. 
years afterwards he was appointed General of the Horſe, in the expedition made by the 
Earl of Warwick againſt the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, who had taken 
arms in the North; and in cruſhing which rebellion he was very active (e). 
lowing year he commanded a ſquadron of men of war, which the Queen was pleaſed to 
direct to eſcort Anne of Auſtria (f), daughter to the Emperor Maximilian, to the coaſt 
of Spain. Upon this occaſion the Spaniſh fleet were obliged to take in their flags, while 
they continued in the Britiſh ſeas, having been ſufficiently inſtructed in that point of cere- 
monial, in their paſſage to Flanders, by Sir John Hawkins (g). 
to repreſent the freeholders in Parliament as Knight of the Shire for the county of Surry ; 
and very ſoon after ſucceeded his father in his title and eſtate, who died January 12, 1573 
(hb), in the great office of Lord Privy-Seal, and very highly in the Queen's favour [A 


\ [4] And very highly in the Queen's Fawour.] There 
are. ſeveral circumſtances that determined us to give 


_ * theſe memoirs a place in this collection, ſuch as his be. 
ing the great author of this nation's ſafety in the defeat 


of the Spaniſh Armada, the bigh character he bore in 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and his being at the 
head of thoſe, who formed an oppoſition to the Earl of 


Lord William being by letters patent, dated 
March 11, 1553, in the firſt year of the reign of Queen Mary, raiſed to the title of Baron 
of Effingham (5), and, on the 2oth of the fame month, declared alſo Lord High- Ad- 
mira], his ſon ſerved under him in ſeveral expeditions, *cill the acceſſion of Queen Eliza- 


Her 


His father coming into great favour 


Nine 


In the fol- 


In 1571, he was choſen 


That the reader 


and con- 
neaions 


(16) Ibid, p. 
10—19. 


. 


Eſſex. Without this life, many of thoſe already given 
had remained incompleat, and the lights thrown upon 

that reign, one of the moſt memorable in our hiſtofy, 

had been imperfect and obſcure. 
may enter into it the more perfectly, it will be requi- 
ſite to ſay ſomething in this note concerning his father, 
that a ſhort ſketch of his charaQter, alliances, 


ter deſired, That if his reaſons were thought inſufficient, the ſhips might 


(r) Baronatium 
Anglia, fol. 34+ 
b. 


(2) Godwin. 
Annal. 

Strype's Annals. 
Camdeni Annal. 
Eliz. 

Naunton's Frag- 
menta Regalia, 
cap. Liv. 


Stowe's Annals. 


(3) Brook's Ca- 
talogue, p. 243» 


14) Baronagium 
Angliæ, ubi ſu- 
pra. 


(5) Dagdale's 
et Vol. 
II. p · 273. 


(6) Natural Hi- 
ſtory and Anti- 

quities of Surry, 
Vol. IV. p · 179. 


(7) Dugdale's 
Bironage, Vol. 
II. p · 278. 
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Her Majeſty, with good rtaſon,, diſtinguiſhed the ſon as ſhe had done the father, by © 
promoting him to the greateſt, offices in the kingdom, not haſtily, bur, as her manner was, 
a due progreſſion. He became firſt Chamberlain of the Hounſfwld, an office whith” 
his father had alſo enjoyed; and on the 24th of April, 1573, he was elected Knight of 5 
the Garter (i). Some of the writers of thoſe times ſay, that he was raifed to check (/) 8 
Leiceſter's greatneſs; which is thus far probable, that they were certainly the moſt oppo- O of the | 
ſite people in the world in their tempers. For whereas Leiceſter was, at leaſt if the beſt Gi, 5 afl. 
authors of thoſe times deſer ve credit, a deep diſſembler, ' exceſſively. ambirious, and one p. 285. 
who ſought. to govern all things; the Lord - Chamberlain, on the ether hand, was an 
open, generous, public ſpirited man, in the good graces of the Queen from his known Worthie-, p. 
affect ion to her perſon, and exceedingly popular, as well on account of his hoſpitality, 73e. 
affability, and other qualities, as for the ſake of his moſt loyal and heroic family. 
When therefore the Earl of Lincoln died in 1383, the Queen immediately determined to 
raiſe the Lord Effingham to the poſt of High-Admiral (n), whieh ſhe did with the ge- G. Stowe's 
neral approbation of her ſubyects, and much to the ſatisfaction of the ſeamen, by whom „ %. 
he was ſo deſervedly beloved {B]. After the Spaniards had ſpent three years in preparing ö 
their Armada, and ſent it, in their own opinion, to the aſſured conqueſt of the kingdom 1413. 
of England, the Queen willingly intruſted the care of herſelf and the nation to this noble 
Lord, of whoſe conduct ſhe had the higheſt opinion, and of whoſe fortune ſhe had equal 
hopes. As ſoon as he knew that the Spaniſh fleet was ready to fail, he put to ſea, and con- 
tinued cruizing for ſome time; *till the Court having received advice that the Spaniards 
would be unable to make any attempt that year, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon rendering: 
this intelligence probable, Secretary Walſingham wrote to him, directing that four of the 
largeſt ſhips ſhould be ſent into port, and the ſeamen diſcharged, to ſave expence. The 
Admiral wrote back, to excuſe his not obeying this direction, and in the cloſe of the let- 


(1) Lnyd's State 


the became mother of Sir Robert Dudley, and bein 


nections may appear, which will illuſtrate ſeveral paſ- 
ſages that are but very briefly mentioned in this life of 
the ſon. | | | 
This Lord William Howard, was the ſon of Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, and Lord High-Treaſurer of Eng- 
land, by his ſecond wife. He was half brother to 
Elizabeth Counteſs of Wiltſhire and Ormond, mother 
to. Queen Anne, and grand-mother to Queen Elizabeth 
(1). He was alſo half brother to Lord Edmund 
Howard, whoſe daughter Katherine was conſort to 
Henry the Eighth, and had a ſhare in her misfortunes,. 
being condemned with his wife to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, to the forfeiture of his goods, and of the profit 
of his lands for life, but was quickly pardoned. He 
was Governor of Calais in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, Lord High-Admiral in that of Queen Mary, 
Lord-Chamberlain, and afterwards Lord Privy-Seal in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, to whom by the mother's 
ſide as we have ſeen, he was nearly related (2). His 
firſt wife Katherine, was the daughter of John Brough- 
ton, Eſqz by whom he had an only daughter, Agnes, 
who eſpouſed William Powlett Marquis of Wincheſter 
(3). Zut by his ſecond wife Margaret, daughter to Sir 
Thomas Gamage of Glouceſterſhire, he was the father 


olf Charſes, of whom in this article, and of Sir William 


Howard of Lingfield in Surry, and five daughters (4). 
Douglas, who was firſt the wife of John Lord Shef- 
field, afterwards of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, by whom 


diſowned by her huſband, was obliged to marry in his 
life-time for her own ſafety, Sir Edward Stafford, 
Knight. Mary, who firſt eſpouſed Edward Lord Dud- 
ley, and afterwards Richard Mompeſſon, Eſq; Frances, 
wha became the wife of Edward Earl of Hertford. 
Martha, who eſpouſed Sir George Bourchier, third 
ſon to the Earl of Bath, and Katherine, who died 
young (5). He directed by his laſt will and teſtament, 
that a tomb ſhould be built for him in-the chancel of 
the chureh at Rygate, which was accordingly perform- 
ed (6). This being then, and for ſome generations 
after, the chief reſidence of his family, one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed branches of the moſt illuſtrious houſe 
of Howard (7). | 

LB] By whom he aua deſervedly beloved.) There 
had been ſo many of the family of Howard honoured 
with this high office, they had ſerved with ſo much re- 
putation, had ſhewn ſuch indulgence to the ſeamen, 
and ſo high a regard to the honour of the Engliſh flag, 
that it was no wonder this nobleman ſtood in fo high 
credit with all the ſeafaring part of the nation. But 
beſides theſe, there were ſome very pecaliar circum- 
ſtances that operated in his favour. His father had 


been Lord High-Admiral, and had vindicated the ho- 
 nour of the Engliſh flag, when he eſcorted King Philip, 


remain at his 


for which he was adored by the ſeamen (8). He was 
one of the adventurers in, as well as patrons of; the 
Ruſſia company at it's firſt inſtitution, which made him 
very acceptable to the merchants (9). This Lord him- 
ſelf, though very young, had behaved, while he bore a 


4 


(J) Sir W. Mon- 
ſon's Naval 
Tracts, p. 365. 


(9) See the Char- 
ter to the Ruſſia 


public character in France, with that dignity and ſpitit Company by 
which did honour in theſe times to this nation. vet Philip and Mary, 


all theſe conſiderations _— were nothing when 
put it balance with a ſinglè act of his own im the chia- 
racter of the Queen's Admital in the narrow feas, 
which perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
in the words of that worthy collector of voyages and 
diſcoveries Mr Hakluyt, who ſpeaks of it thus to this 
nobleman himſelf (10). * When the Emperor's fiſter, 
the ſponſe of Spain, with a fleet of an hundred and 
© thirty fail, ſtoutly and proudiy paſſed the narrow 
* ſeas, your Lordſhip, accompanied with ten ſtrips only 
* of her Majefty's navy royal, environed their fleet irr 
* moſt ſtrange and warlike fort, enforced them to 
* ſtoope gallam, and to vaile their bonnets for the 
Queen of England, and made them perſectly to un- 
* derſtand chat old ſpeech of the prince of poets. 


© Non illi imperium pelagi ſævumque tridentem, 
Sed tibi ſorte datum. bas Som 1 


© Yet after they had acknowledged their duty, your 


8 c Lordſhip, on her Majeſty's behalf, conducted het 


* ſafely through our Engliſh channel, and performed 


(to) See the Ep - 
ſtle Dedicatory, 
prefixed to the 
firſt volume of 
his Works. 


all good offices of honour and humanity to that 


foreign princeſs. At that time all England behold- 


ing your moſt honourable carriage of yourſelf in that 


* ſo weighty ſervice, began to caſt an extraordinary 
eye upon your Lordſhip, and deeply to conceive that 
« fingular hope, which fince, by your moſt worthy and 
* wonderful ſervice, your Lordſhip hath more then fully 
« ſatisfied.” It was not much the cuftom of thoſe times, 
more eſpecially in diſcourſes of this kind, to be very 
particular either in reſpect to facts or dates; in order 
to ſupply theſe, it is proper to acquaint the reader, that 
this event happened in 1570, and that the Princeſs 
herein mentioned, was the Archducheſs Anne, daugh- 
ter to the Emperor Maximilian, who paſſed from Zea- 
land into Spain to eſpouſe Philip the Second (11). We 
thall ſee in another place, that this did not proceed 
from any extraordinary heat or impetuoſity in Lord 
Effingham's temper, which prompted him to raſh 
actions to gratify his own humour, which, in reference 
even to the Flag, was ſo cool and temperate (except 
with regard to foreigners) that he could willingly ſhare 
any honours even with his rivals (12); fo that from 
hence we may collect, he looked on this act of vigour 
as a thing of neceſſity. | 


(11) Camden 
Annal. Þ 27S, 
211.1 


(13) See this 


more particularly 
expl:ined in the 


note, 
[CJ Shau'ld 
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{n) Camden. An- © 
nal. p. 571, 


expence (n). When he received intelligence from Captain Fleming of the approac ach of 
the Spaniſh fleet, and ſaw of what mighty conſequence. it was to — out what few ſhips 


were ready in the port of Plymouth, he, to encourage others, not only ed and gave 
{o) Strype's An- Orders in every thing himſelf, but wrought alſo with his own hands, dl with no is 


nals, Vol. III. 
chap. xvi. 
Hakluyt's Voya- 
zes, 


greater force than thirty fail, and thoſe the 


than ſix ſhips got the firſt night out of Plymouth; and the next morning, having no 


__ ſmalleſt of the fleet, attacked'the Spaniſh Na- 
. He ſhe wed his conduct and prudence, by diſpatching his brother-in-law Sir Ed - 


ward Hobby to the Queen, to inform her of the great diſproportion between the enemy's 


(p) Stowe's An- 4 | | 
n force and his ow to deſire her to make 


(2) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
I. p. 597. 


5 the proper diſpoſition of her land forces for the 
ſecurity of. the coaſts, and to haſten as many ſhips as poſſible to his aſſiſtance (p). His 


valour was conſpicuouſly diſplayed in the repeated attacks he made on a ſuperior enemy 
and the coolneſs of his temper, a quality, though leſs ſhining, yet no leſs uſeful, appeared 


Strype's Annas, in his paſſing a whole night in the midſt. of the Spaniſh fleet, and retiring as ſoon as he 


Vol. III. c. xv, 
Camden, Stowe. 


(r) Sec Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon's 

Naval Tracts, in 
the zd volume of 6 
Churchill's Col- 
lection of Voya- 
zes and Travels, 


P. 173» 


(s) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. 
I. p. 596. 

Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, p · 172. 


nal. p. 720. 


had light enough to diſcover his own without loſs (2). It was owing to his magnanimity 
and prudence that the victory was ſo great; and ſuch as have ſuggeſted that it might have 
been ſtill greater, readily acknowledge that this did not happen through any fault of the 
Admiral's, who always ſhewed the utmoſt alacrity in his country's ſervice (r). The Queen 
xpreſſed her ſenſe of his merit in the moſt honourable terms, and, though naturally ex- 
tremely frugal, beſtowed upon him a penſion for life, and, at his requeſt, granted a par- 
don and a penſion likewiſe to Captain Fleming the Pyrate (s), who firſt brought the news 
of the Spaniſh fleet's being on our coaſts; which ſhews how careful this great man was, 
that the merits of meaner perſons ſhould not paſs unrewarded or be overlooked [C]. in 
1596, he commanded in chief at ſea, as the Earl of Eſſex did by land, the forces ſent 
againſt Spain (1), and was at very great expence out of his own private fortune in pro- 
viding for that expedition. His prudence and moderation, as well as his great experience 
Stowe's Annals. and reputation with the ſeamen and ſoldiers, were amongſt the principal cauſes of the ſuc- 
(0 Camden, Au- Ceſs the Engliſh mer with in that great and glorious enterprize (u); and his conduct 

throughout the whole was ſo wiſe and fortunate, that upon his return home, the 


(2) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, p- 186. 
Stowe's Annals, 


| _ 

—_ ALT on the 22d of October the next yeag, advanced him to the dignity and title of 22 1 

bo7. Nottingham (u), the reaſons of which are inſerted in his patent (DJ. To this mark of () * 39 E- 
| | four,” © 7 


LC] Should not paſs unrewarded or be overlooked.) 
It 1s not intended in this note, to enter.into a long 
hiſtorical account of that great action which belongs 
properly to our hiſtories. It is ſufficient to ſay, that it 
was the greateſt and moſt important naval victory that 
this or perhaps any other nation ever gained ; befides, 
our principal buſineſs here, ſhall be to point out ſome 
particular circumſtances that eſpecially relate to the 
perſonal hiſtory of the Lord High-Admiral Howard, 
which could not be ſo conveniently inſerted in the text. 
He was always ready to hear whatever could be offered 
in council, and from thence formed his reſolutions ; 
but having once deliberated, he was quick and deter- 
mined in execution, and not to be driven from his 
own mature thoughts by the haſty conceptions and bold 


13) Camden, undertakings of others (13). On the twentieth of July, 
Stowe, Holia- the Spaniſh Armada paſſed by Plymouth, when the Ad- 
med, &e. 


miral having gained the wind, ſtood after them and 
engaged them very briſkly with the ſhips he had with 
him. He carried his flag on board the Ark Royal, 
which was a veſſel of eight hundred tons burthen, her 


complement four hundred men, of which thirty-two 


were gunners, and continued to chace and fight that 
mighty fleet till the 28th of the ſame month. when he 
(14) Hakluyt's ſent in twelve fire-ſhips amongſt them (14). He en- 
Voyages, Vol. I. gaged the enemy again the next day with equal courage 
p. 597-501. and ſucceſs before Graveline ; and at length having 
forced them, contrary to all probability, and even to 
his own expectation, to place their ſafety in a general 
and ill ordered flight, he continued the purſuit to the 
4th of Auguſt, and then returned to Harwich (15). 
In the courſe of this fight, he reſiſted the intreaties of 
the braveſt and boldeſt officers in his fleet, who per 
ſwaded him to board them. But he conſidered that 
they had numbers of regular trocps, and he none, that 
their ſhips were larger, better built, and higher moulded, 
ſo that this would have given them great advantages, 
and have expoſed his own people ex'remely. By this 
forbearance he kept the advantage of wind and tide, 
and thereby preſerved the ſuperiority which he had 
— gained, by the ſame ſkill and prudence ſo much im- 
416) Hakluyt's E 9% P : 
Voyages, Vol. 1. proved it, that he ſunk, took, and ſpoiled many, and 
p. 603. loſt of his own, only one ſmall pinnace (16). 
They might perhaps in this have been purſued fur- 
(17) Stowe's ther, and with yet g:eater advantage; that they were 
Annals, p. 745, not, proceeded not at all from any fault in the Lord 
2997. Monſon's High- Admiral, but his fleet was ill fur iſned with pro- 
Naval Trade, p. viſion, and his ammunition all ſpent (17) This like 
173. wiſe put it out of his power to detach a ſquadron to the 


(15) Strype's 
Annals, Vol. 
III. chap, xv. 


wonderful victory was chiefly to be attributed to Pro- 


Weſt of Ireland, which would have prevented even the 
ſorry remains of that fleet from getting home; as it 
was, of one hundred thirty-four ſail, of which the 
Spaniſh Armada was compoſed when the Admiral left 5 
Portugal there returned but fifty three (18), and thoſe (13) Hak'uyt's 
in a very ſhatrered and deplorable condition. It was bay N Val. K 
univerſally acknowledged, that the honour gained in 1,05 Annals, 
ſo unequal a conteſt, was entirely due to the vigilance, Vol, III. ch. xv. 
prudence, and wiſe reſolution of the Admiral, and to 
his care in keeping the Duke of Parma's forces blocked 
ap by Lord Henry Seymour, with his ſquadron of ſmall | 
ſhips on the coaſt of Flanders (19). But after all, this (19) Hakluyt's 
Voyages, Vol. I. 
vidence, fince, if the Engliſh fleet had not been driven f . 
into Plymouth by foul weather, the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia had never- been tempted by the arguments of 
Don Diego Flores de Valdes, in breach of his maſter's _ 
orders, to bear away for that port, in hopes of | 
burning and deſtroying (20) them, which he might (20) Sir Willis 
likewite have performed, if Thomas Fleming had not Monſon's Naval 
brought the Admiral news of their being at ſea. If they , f. 27% 
had prevailed, their defign was to have failed up the 
Thames with their lighter ſhips, and to have attempred 
London. But if inftead of this they had followed 
their King's orders and proceeded to Calais, which 
they might have done without the knowledge of the 
Engliſh fleet, and detached from thence a ſ 
ſtrong enough to have forced the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips from before Dunkirk, the Duke of Parma might 
have joined them, and the expedition conducted accor- 
ding to his original intention (21). In this caſe 2 (21) Cardeni 
whole order of things had been changed, and the gr w. p. $03: 
Queen mult have put her cauſe entirely upon her army, dhe" "Tat 
which though numerous and well provided, command- p. 13. : 
ed by the flower of her nobility and gentry, was com- 
poſed chicfly of new raiſed men, and muſt have diſ- 
puted with. a ſuperior: force of veteran troops, com- 
manded by the greateſt Captain of that age, and who 
was himſelf ſuſpected of having particular views on, 
and conſiderable intelligence in, this iſland. _. 
[] The reaſons of which are inſerted in his patent.) 
W hile preparations were making for the voyage to 
Cadiz, one great deſign of which was to prevent a new 
invaſion, by the deſtrudion of the force the Spaniards 
were preparing for that purpoſe, the Queen received 
advice that Calais was beſieged by the Spaniards ; the 
Earl of Eſſex was ſent to the coaſt to command ſome 
land forces raiſed upon that occafion, but being of a very 
aflive and generous ſpirit, he with ſeveral other young 

noblemen 


622) Stowe's 
Annals, p. 770. 
Camden. Annal. 


p. 719, 720. 


(23) Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
TraQs, p. 366. 
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ſhortly added another, making him Juſtice Itinerant of all the for 
fouth of Trent for life (x). But as there cannot be a more ſlippery ſituation than — 


favour, the Queen 


noblemen and perſons of diſtinction (22), embarked on 
board the Rainbow, commanded by Sir William Mon- 
ſon. The Lord High-Admiral haſtened alſo into the 
Downs on board the Vanguard, and on the fight of 
his flag, Sir William Monſon took in that which he 
bore. 
ders to carry his flag in the top equal with his own, 
which out of modeſty the Earl of Eſſex oppoſed, but 
Sir William Monſon (23), notwithſtanding, obeyed ; 
which ſufficiently ſhews this noble Peer was not ſo am- 


bitious of rank, or ſo deſirous of ſhewing ſuperiority, as 
men frequently are in ſuch high ſtations. But the news 


coming that Calais was ſurrendered, the Earl and the 
Admiral returned to the proſecution of their firſt de- 
fign, towards which they contributed largely out of 
their private fortunes. The Engliſh fleet, commanded 


_ Jointly by theſe two Lords, having upwards of ſeven 


(24) Memoirs of 
the Reign of 

Queen Elizabeth, 
by Dr Lirch, Vol. 


I. p- 54, 35 


thouſand land troops on board, and _— joined by a 
Dutch ſquadron of twenty-four ſhips, ſailed from Ply- 
mouth on the firſt of June 1596, and arrived before 
Cadiz on the 20th of the ſame month. The iſſue of 
that expedition is well known, and has been already 
repreſented in another place ; however we ſhall inſert 
part of a letter (24) from the Lord Admiral to the 
Lord Hunſdon his father-in-law, who did not live to 
receive it, to ſhew his ſenſe of things, and in a parti- 
cular manner his candour with reſpe& to Eſſex. 


* My Loxp, | | 
« I can aſſure you there is not a braver man in the 
world than the Earl is, and I proteſt in my fimple 
poor judgment, a grave ſoldier, for what he doth is 
in great order and good diſcipline performed. The 
number of gentlemen in the town was great, for the 
principal men of Xeres, and thoſe parts of Andaluſia 
* neareſt hereabouts, did put themſelves in. For we 


were deſcried from Cape St Mary (which we could 
no ways avoid) yea, and I think from Cape St Vin- 


cent. This gentleman, Sir Anthony Aſhley, the 


© bearer, who hath behaved himſelf both wiſely and 


* valiantly, will ſhew you all the particulars, which it 
is not poſlible for me to write. But I muſt not forget 

to let your Lordſhip know, that all men did general- 
ly well, but the chiefeſt for the ſervice done by ſea, 
* beſides the Earl, were the Lord Thomas Howard, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, and my ſon Southwell, who had 
the leading, and performed it notably. 'The place 
was ſo narrow, that although many ſhips would have 
come up to them, yet they could not poſſibly, ſince the 
preſs was ſo thick, that one of our ſhips was aboard 
another. The while that the ſhips fought, the town 
and the forts played upon us at their pleafure. This 
was all performed, and all things quieted in twenty- 
four hours, to God's glory and her Majeſty's honour 
and renown, which will ſpread over all theſe parts of 
the world. The King's loſs is thus great: firſt, the 
loſs of his ſhips, which was a great part of his 
ſtrength. Then the goods laden into them for the 
Indies, which were burned, confeſſed to be worth 
eleven millions, the like whereof was never ſeen at 
one time before. If they had not been burned that 
night, by the expreſs commandment of the Duke of 
Medina, we ſhould have had two millions of the 
merchants, for ſo it was agreed upon. Beſides this, 
the town is of wonderful importance, ſlanding as it 
doth, and of great ſtrength, which we cauſed to be 
burned on Sunday laſt, the day before we came away 
from thence, which was the fifth of this preſent July. 
The mercy and clemency which hath been ſhewed, 
will be ſpoken of through thoſe parts of the world. 
No cold blood touched, no woman defiled, but have 
been with great care embarked andſentto St Mary port. 
All the ladies, which were many, and all the nuns, 
and other women and children, which were likewiſe 
ſent thither, have been ſuffered to carry away with 
them all their apparel, money, and jewels, which 
they had about them, and were not ſearched. 
Having ended our bufineſs in Cadiz by Saturday 
the third day of July, the next day being Sunday 
aforeſaid, we ſhipped our men, and ſet fire to the 
town of Cadiz and the forts, reſerving nothing from 
the fire but the churches, and on Monday the fifth of 
July we ſet fail out of the port in a very circumſpect 


order, to keep our ſmall men, and ſuch fly-boats as 
VOL. IV. No. 224. | 
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The Admiral upon this, ſent his boat with or- 
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foreſts 


+ carried foldiery and were il ble to make defence, 
© might be ſafely protected from any attempt t 

a gal ies in any calm weather might make againſt them ; 
* fince which time we have made fail with flender 
* winds and leſs adventures, as high as Cape St 


As in moſt conjun& expeditions, ſo in this, there 
was much diſagreement between the chiefs, though no 
public falling out. We find not that the Admiral 
charged Eſſex with any thing; but that Earl, after ad- 
mitting that the whole project of the voyage was laid 
by his collegue, makes four capital objections to the 
manner in which it was executed (25), viz. that they 
did not poſſeſs the Indian fleet ; that they did not leave 
a garriſon in Cadiz ; that they did not wait for the 
homeward bound ſhips ; and that they did not viſit 
and ranſack the reſt of the ports of Spain in their re- 
turn. The two former he aſcribes to the Lord-Admi- 


- 
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(x) Par. 39 E l. 
1. 


(25) Cenſote of 
the Cadiz Exre- 
dition, addreſſed 
to Mr Bacon. 


ral, and the two laſt to Sir Walter Ralegh. One may 


with juſtice, even at this diſtance of time, acquit the 
Admiral of the firft, becauſe taking the Indian fleet 
would have turned chiefly to the advantage of the ſea- 
men. Sir William Monſon, who was the Earl of 
Eſſex's Captain, ſays very impartially, that it was his 
own fault, through his eagerneſs in landing and attack- 
ing the city, which put the Admiral under the neceſ- 
fity of doing the ſame (26). In reſpe& to the ſecond, 
the fleet could not furniſh proviſions ſufficient for a gar- 
riſon of four thouſand men. On the whole, it ſeems 
highly probable that both the Earl and the Admiral 
were very public ſpirited men, and had nothing in view 
but the common good, though they differed about the 
means of promoting it. The Earl thought, that keep- 
ing of the city and iſle of Cadiz, would diſcredit the 
er of Spain, and diſtract the King's meaſures ; the 
Lord Admiral thought there was danger in this, and 
that the end would be more effectually accompliſhed by 
deſtruction, and for this reaſon he delayed the 
for the ranſom of the ſhips, though offered two mil- 
lions, that he might give the Spaniards time to take 
and execute their own purpoſe of burning them. At 
their return, the Earl of Eſſex took every meaſure to 
ſet his own conduct in a fair light, and to obtain the 
applauſe of the people at leaſt, if not the approbation 
of the Court. The Queen, as her cuſtom was, did not 
appear entirely ſatisfied, becauſe on the foot of the ac- 
count exactly ſtated, ſhe was fixty-four thouſand pounds 
out of pocket by this Cadiz expedition (27). An out- 
ward reconciliation at leaſt was procured between the 
two Lords ; but the Earl going the next year upon the 
Iſland voyage, the Admiral, as we have mentioned in 
the text, procured himſelf to be created Earl of Not- 


tingham, with this clauſe in the patent (28). 


That by the victory obtained, anno 1588, he had 
© ſecured the kingdom of England from the invaſion of 
Spain, and other impending dangers ; and did alfo, 
in conjunction with our dear couſin Robert Earl of 
« Eflex, ſeize by force the iſle and y fortified 
* city of Cadiz, in the fartheſt part of Spain ; and did 
* likewiſe entirely rout and defeat another fleet of the 
* King of Spain, prepared in that port againſt this 
* kingdom.” 1 4 | | 

The title of Nottingham had belonged to the Mow- 
bray's, Dukes of Norfolk (29). John Lord Mowbray, 
in the life time of his father, was created Earl Warren 
and Surry, by the virtuous King Henry VI, after his 
death became Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Nottingham, 
and Earl Marſhal of England ; he married Elizabeth, 
daughter to Jobr: Talbot, the firſt Earl of Shrewſbury, 
and by her had iſſue an only daughter, Anne, eſpouſed 
to Richard Duke of York, who in her right was crea- 
ted Earl -of Nottingham (30). 
without iſſue, as her father likewiſe did, all the eftates 
and titles of the Mowbray's came to the Howards and 
the Berkeleys. William Lord Berkely, was created 
Earl of Nottingham and Earl Marſhal of England by 
Richard the Third, and was advanced to the title of 
Marquis Berkeley by Henry the Seventh, to whom, 


(26) Naval 


(27) Ex Compu- 
to deliberat. Do- 

min. Theſaurar. 

Burleigh, 


(28) Pat. 39 E- 
liz. Þ» 3» 


(29) Baronagium 
Angliæ. Mis. 


But they both dying (30) Brooke's 
Catalogue, ps 


dying without iffue, he left moſt of his eſtate (31). (31) Brooke, 


with other high titles, upon his natural ſon, whom he 
married to Mary, daughter of Thomas Howard Duke 
of Norfolk (32), ſo that the Admiral affected this 


Henry the Eighth beſtowed the title of Nottingham, 2 Dug+ 


32) Godwin 
bert, 


* # 


honour, as being deſcended from the Mowbray's, it's Loc Her 


30 B ancient 


Dugdale, 


WET : 4 * 


now 


20 


56 
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die Earl of EEx, at hid retour am chat. which. was tiled the Idand Voyage, though 


|  coolly received at firſt, qui 


as to procure what he had long ſought, the 


ickly after gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the Queen his miſtreſs, 
poſt of Earl- Marſhal ; which giving prece- 


(y) Syaney's dence of the Earl of Nottingham, his Lordſhip reſigned (y) his white ſtaff, and for ſome 


State Papers, 


Ar = remained at Chelſey, rather through chagrin than in diſgrace [EZ]. It was not long 


fore the Queen recalled and reſtored him to her favour in as high a 
withſtanding all the practices of the oppoſite faction. In demonſtration of his loyal grati- 
tude, the next eminent ſervice in which his Lordſhip engaged was in 1599 (z), when the 
State was in very great danger. On one ſide, the Spaniards ſeemed to meditate a new in- 
vaſion, and ſome intelligence was received they were on the very point of executing it, 
having aſſembled a great fleet at the Groyne, on board of which many Engliſh fugitives 
Badge Yai 9a to repair. On the other hand, the Earl of Efſex, who was then Lord- 


manner, treating with the rebels, more eſpecially 


(z) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 788. 
Sir William 
Monſon's Naval 
TraQts, p. 195. 


Lieutenant of Ireland, ated in a ſtra 


degree as ever, not- 


the Earl of Tyrone, whom he was fent to reduce, and forming ſome deſigns of em- 
ploying the troops, with the command of which he was intruſted by the Queen, to the 
_ diſturbance of her government. Her Majeſty, who always placed her ſafety in being too 
quick for her enemies, ifſued her orders to the city of London, to furniſh immediately 
fixteen ſhips for the reinforcement of the navy, and fix thouſand men for her ſervice by 


land. The like directions being ſent into other parts of the kingdom, ſuch a fleet and 


ſach an army were drawn together in a fortnight's ſpace, as took away all appearance of 
ſucceſs from foreign and domeſtic enemies; and to ſhew the confidence ſhe had in the 
Admiral's fidelity and capacity, ſhe was pleaſed to repoſe in him the ſole and ſupreme 


(a) Camden. 
Annal. p. 794. 


command both of fleet and army, with the high title of LoxDP-LIEUTENANT GENE- 
RAL of all ENGLAND (a), an office unknown to ſucceeding times, and which he held 


Stowe Annals, With almoſt regal authority for the ſpace of fix weeks; being ſometimes with the fleet in 


Pat. 41 Elis. p. 
24. in dorſo. 


the Downs, and ſometimes on ſhore with the forces. In the mean time, the reſtleſs and 
unfortunate Earl of Efſex having taken a ſudden reſolution ro leave his command 1n Ire- 


land and return to England, the Queen thought fit to puniſh this contempt with a ſhort 
reſtraint, and afterwards ſeemed inclined to have received him again into favour ; but he, 
either hurried on by his own raſh diſpoſition, or inſtigated thereto by ſome deſperate per- 
| ſons about him, attempted to raiſe a force ſufficient to compel the Queen to do what he 
thought expedient; and failing in this, after an irruption from thence, and traverſing the 
city, retired with ſuch as were about him to Eſſex- houſe in the Strand, where he fortified 
| "himſelf, and confined the Chancellor, the Chief. Juſtice of England, and other Privy- 
r Counſellors, ſent by the Queen to enquire into the grievances he pretended had compelled 


de of DEV E- and authorized his extraordinary conduct. 


This was on the 8th of February (5), 1600, 


_REVUX] Ro- when the Queen ſaw herſelf in the decline of her life, and, after ſhe had triumphed over 


nenT] in this 


ancient poſſeſſors. Vet he did not think proper at this 

time to infiſt upon that topic, or to claim any preceden- 

cy, for reaſons which the reader will find in the next 

note : in the enſuing reign however he availed himſelf 

of his deſcent, and procured a grant from King James, 

by which his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, as Earl of Not- 

tingham, was aſſigned him, according to the original 

creation in the time of Richard the Second, and not 

(33) Camden's from this new patent (33}; and this is a ſtrong confir- 

Annals of King mation that the grounds mentioned in the next notes, 

_ were the true ſources of the animoſity between the two 
Earls. 

[E] Rather through chagrin than in diſgrace.) The 

Lord Admiral had ſcarce received his new dignity, be- 

fore his rival the Earl of Eſſex returned from the Iſland 

Voyage, and on account of ſome miſcarriages therein, 

was at firſt a little under a cloud; from whence, how- 

ever, it was not long before he emerged with greater 

ſplendor than ever. It was then that he began at 

leaſt openly to expreſs reſentment in reference to 

the Earl of Nottingham's patent ; which though at 

this time it may ſeem very extraordinary, and not the 

leſs fo, conſidering the times in which it happened, 

yet, as we have ſhewn elſewhere, it was not altogether 

34) See the ar- groundleſs or without colour of juſtice 34). The Earl 

tick of DEV E- of Eſſex, in virtue of his title, had the precedence of 

RSS u the Admiral ; but in conſequence of his being created 

— 4.9 this Earl of Nottingham, the great offices he enjoyed, gave 

Dictionary. him precedence before all Earls, except the Earl of Ox- 

| ford, and conſequently of the Earl of Eſſex, who 

thought this hard, becauſe, in the preamble of the pa- 

tent, the motive of creating mentioned, was his ſer- 

vice at Cadiz, in conjunction with the Eazl of Eſſex; 

who having the precedence then, and loſing it by this 

creation, conſidered this new honour as mjurious to 

himſelf, and as expreſſive of ſuperior merit in the new 


Earl over him. According to his uſual warmth he car- 


ried this very high, talking ſometimes of demanding a 
commiſſion to examine the patent; ſometimes of chal- 


foreign foes, in the utmoſt danger of being impriſoned or depoſed. In this perilous ſitua- 


tion, 
lenging the Earl of Nottingham, or any of his ſons ; 
and at others, of referring what he took to be a grie- | | 
vance to the Queen's pleaſure. (35). But in all pro- (35) Sidney's 
bability there was another cauſe unnoticed by any _ N 
writer of thoſe times, which might augment his un- 7 77 
eaſineſs; fince there is nothing improbable in ſuppoſing 
that he ſuſpected the new Earl in taking the title of 
Nottingham, had in view the obtaining the office of 
Earl Marſhal, which his anceſtors with the ſame title 
had borne. However this is certain, that on the 18th 
of November, his abſence in the Houſe of Peers was 
excuſed on account of indiſpoſition, the Earls of 
Worceſter and Southampton teitify ing his ſickneſs (36). (46) See Sir Si- 
The Queen directed Sir Walte Ralegh to interpoſe for mond Dewe's 
the accommodation of this high diſpute, during which Journal, p. 529. 
the Earl ſtill continued to abſtain from appearing in the 
Houſe (37). At length it was in ſome meaſure ad- (35) Sidney's 
juſted by the grant of that high office which the Earl State Papers, ut 
of Eſſex ſo much deſired, and in all probability it was ſupra. 
to give room for that, that by the Queen's expreſs 
command, the Houſe was adjourned from Tueſday the 
2cth of December to Wedneſday the 11th of January 
following, when the Earl of Eſſex took his ſeat as Earl 
Marſhal of England, and thereby recovered his prece- 
dency (38). But with reſpect to the Earl of Notting- (38) Dewe's 
ham's reſigning his white flaff in diſguſt, it ſeems not Journal, p. 535. 


to be true, ſince, on the day beforementioned, he like- Camdeni Annal. 


wiſe took his ſeat immediately after the new Earl Marſhal — * 
as Lord High Steward of the Queen's houſhold, and a 
continued to enjoy that office during the remaining part 

of this reign, as appears clearly from the Journal of 

Parliament (39). It is alſo evident that this victory of (3%) Dewe's 
the Earl of Eſſex, was not gained ſo much over the Journal, p. 599. 
Earl of Nottingham, as over the Queen herſelf, who ; 
granted it with a kind of conſtraint, and with viſible 
marks of reluQance, which, as figns of his triumph, 
the Earl of Eſſex was pleaſed with at the time, 
though it proved afterwards his ruin (40). (40) See his ar- 
tic le in this Dic- 


a [F] With m9: 


A wn oe wajyewvxzx wy <= 
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(e) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 792+ 
Carnden-. Annal. 

. 582, $45» 
Ley“ KHate- 
Worthics, p» 
739 


(4) Stowe s An- 
nals, p. 792» 
Memoirs of the 
Sydneys, by Ar- 
thor Collins, Eſq; 
Vol. II. 


State Trials, 
Vol. J. p · 207. 


(f) Pat. 44 E- 
liz. p. 14. in 
doi ſo. 
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yaley of her people, and to the courage and conduct of her 


nobility, giving the command of all to the Lord- Admiral, who the often faid (fas 


born to ſerve and to ſave his country. 
the utmoſt the 


He performed bn this occaſion, as on all others, 
Queen could expect; for he reduced the Earl of Effex to ſuch diftreſs, that 
| he was content to yield himſelf without terms; and when he had fo done, the Lord High- 


Admiral treated him with all the lenity and kindneſs poſſible (4) [F],, The Earl of Not- 
tingham was one of the peers ſummoned to fie in judgment on that unhappy Earl, Fe- 


bruary 19, 1600, and ſhewed an earneſt defire to come at the truth of t 


and melancholy' affair. 


at myſterious 


The 'Earl of Southampton, who was condemned at the fame. 


time, applied himſelf particularly to the Earl of Nottingham to intercede for him with 
the Queen; and he did it ſo effectually, that he was for the preſent reprieved (e), and 


afterwards pardoned. The fame year his Lordſhip was a 


inted one of the Commiſſio- 


ners for executing the office of Ear|-Marſhal of England (/), and immediately added this 


to his title, as we ſee in the Journal of the enſuing Parliament (g). In the Queen's (x) Sir Symonds 
laſt ſickneſs he was abſent from Court for ſome time, by reaſon of his conſort's indiſpoſi- = 


tion and death; concerning which, whatever ſecret hiſtory may report, we muſt be, “ 599- 


ſtrangely credulous to believe it was owing to the Queen's reproaches about the death of b) Birch 
Eſſex (5) [G]; more eſpecially if we conſider he was ſent for when ſhe was in extremit 


CF] With all the kindneſs and lenity poſſible.) It 
does no ſmall honour to the memory of the Earl of 
Nottingham, that when the Queen and kingdom was in 
danger, he was ever called, and came to their relief. On 
the inſurrection of the Earl of Eſſex, which threw the 
Court into the greateſt conſternation, he was imme- 
diately choſen to command thoſe who ſtill remained 
attached to their duty. His courage was equal and 
his {kill and popularity not inferior to thoſe of the 
Earl of Eſſex. But though on this and ſome other oc- 
caſions, he ſtood as it were the head of the oppoſite 
faction, yet in reality it was Eſſex who had declared 


againſt Nottingham, rather than the latter againſt him. 


In another place it has been ſhewn, that Earl was 
driven into rebellion, partly through the violence of 
his own temper, but chiefly through the arts of his 
enemies, from the number of which, however, the Earl 
of Nottingham is juſtly excluded (41). The blame is 
commonly laid upon Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter 
Ralegh, never upon the Earl of Nottingham, who was 
not called upon to act his part till the very laſt ſcene, 
and then acted, as he always did, with great openneſs 


and honour. He inveſted Efſex-houſe ; he procured 


(42) Camdeni, 
Annal. b · $45, 
$46. 


(43) Birch's Me- 
mairs of Queen 
Elizabeth, Vol. 


II. p. 468, 469. 
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the liberty of the Privy Counſellors confined there; he 
abſolutely refuſed either hoſtages or terms to the Earl 
of Eſſex, and gave his reaſons plainly, that rebels had 
no title to either ; but of his own accord he offered 
courteouſly to ſuffer the ladies to go out , and when 
the Earl demanded two hours time to fortify the paſ- 
ſage through which the Counteſs of Eſſex and Lady 
Rich went out, he conſented to that too ; and when 
Eſſex, before that time expired, propoſed three things, 
firſt, that they ſhould be civily treated, that the Lord 
Admiral poſitively promiſed ; next, that their cauſe 


ſhould be juſtly and lawfully heard, he ſaid that was 


not to be doubted ; and laſtly, that Mr Aſhton the 
miniſter might attend him in priſon ; the Lord Admi- 
ral engaged to intercede with the Queen, and it was 
accordingly granted (42). On this they ſurrendered at 
ten at night, February the 8th, 1600, when the Lord 
Admiral carried the Earls of Eſſex and Southampton, 
not to the Tower, but to the Archbiſhop's palace at 
Lambeth. There is a curious letter of Secretary 
Cecil's, afterwards Earl of Saliſbury, written imme- 
diately after the thing happened, addreſſed to the then 
Lord Preſident of Munſter, which the reader will not 
be diſpleaſed to ſee. It is conceived in the following 


terms, and, though ſhort, contains the beſt account of 
this ſtrange affair (43). 


Sir Gronce Carew, 

* Becauſe I am not ignorant that greateſt acci- 
« dents are moſt ſubje& to be miſreported by ſuch as 
are either in paſſion or ignorance. I have thought 
very fit, with all convenient ſpeed, to acquaint you 
with a moſt dan attempt which hath happened 
on Sunday laſt, wherein both her Majeſty's own per- 
ſon, and the uſurpation of this kingdom, was openly 
ſhot at. By this Proclamation, the dings of 
the Earl of Eſſex will appear, and therefore I ſhall 
only need ſay this unto you, that 1 think by that 
time my letters ſhall come unto you, both he and the 
Earl of Southampton, with ſome others of the prin- 
cipals, ſhall have loſt their heads. I ſend you the 


to 


© note of moſt of them that were in open action with 
them. If the Queen had not put herſelf in ſtrength 
that very morning, and barricaded Charing- eroſs and 
other places of the back parts of Weſtminſter, their 
reſolution was to have been at Court by noon ; where- 
of, when they underſtood, they put themſelves into 
London, and from thence, hoping to have been fol- 
lowed by the city, they reſolved to come back ; but 
being repulſed at Ludgate by a ſtand of pikes, and 
the city holding faſt for the Queen, they and ſome 
fifty of their complices ran to the water und put 
themſelves into Eſſex- houſe, which the Earl had fur- 
niſhed with all manner of warlike provifions, and 
then defended themſelves till towards fix o'clock in the 
evening, at which time the Lord Admiral ſent unto 
them, that if they would not yield, he would blow 
up the houſe, which he might have done ſooner, 
but that the Lady Eſſex and the Lady Rich were 
within it. Whereupon, notwithſtanding their great 
© batteries, they all yielded to her Majeſty's mercy. 
Thus you have a true relation of this dangerous acci- 
dent, unto which I will only add this, that even 
* when a falſe alarm was brought to the Queen that 
© the city was revolted with them, ſhe never was more 
* amazed, than ſhe would have been to have heard of 
a fray in Fleet- ſtreet. And thus much for this time, 
I thought good to let you know, till further oppor- 
* tunity, committing you to God's protection. 


| Your loving 
From the Court at OT 

Whitehall, and aſſured friend, 
Feb. 10, 1600. | 


Ro. Ceci. 
The commanders of our little army were : 


The Lord- Admiral, Lord-General, 
Earl of Cumberland, Lord-Lieutenant, 
Lord Thomas Howard, Marſhal, 

Lord Grey, General of the Horſe, 

Lord Burghley, Colonel-General of the Foot, 
© who with ſome ten horſe went into London and pro- 
claimed the Earl of Eſſex a traitor, with all his adhe- 
rents, by the mouth of the King of Arms, notwith- 


of Parli = 


a View: 


7. of Sir Thomas 


Edmond's Nego - 
tiaticns, p. 206. 


ſtanding that my Lord of Eſſex with all his complices 


© were in the city. 

After his condemnation, the Earl of Eſſex, who be- 
gan to change his opinions, and to ſee that he had 
acted very raſhly, and had aſperſed many who had done 
him no wrong, thought it his duty with great humility 
to aſk their pardon, and amongſt the reſt, of the Earl 
of Nottingham, who went frequently to ſee him in the 
Tower, but was not preſent at his execution, or fo far 


as any authentic hiſtory records, any way inſtrumental. 


in his death (44). His credit with the Queen and with 
the nation was not in danger of ſuffering if the Earl 


had been ſpared. : 

[G] That it was 1 the Queen: reproaches 
about the death of Ex.] There are always marvel- 
lous traditions floating in the minds of men upon re- 
markable events, and after paſſing from hand to hand, 
without ever being brought to public view during the 
age to which they belong, ſtart up ſometimes in the 


next, 


(44) Winwood's 
Memorials, Vol. 
I. p; 300, 301. 
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(i) Hiftorical 
View of the Ne- 
gotiations be- 
tween the Courts 
of England and 
France, by Dr 
Birch, 2. 203, 


(k) Camden, An- 
nal. p. 913. 


© Sir William 
onſon's Naval 


(n) Pat. 1 Jac, I. 
p: 18. 


(45) Birch's 
View of Sir Tho. 
Edmond's Nego- 
t ations, p · 206. 


(46) Annal. p. 
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(47) Birch's Me- 
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II. p. 505. 
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to perſwade ber to thoſe things which were 
into and remain in bed, which none could do but himſelf, and in which he ſucceeded (i). 
It was to him ſhe ſaid, when near her end, My throne bas been: held, in the way of ſucceſ- 
_ by princes, and ought not to go to any but my next and immediate heir. This being by 

im 
Keeper and the Secretary, to deſire a more expreſs deſignation of the ſucceſſor; and upon 
this, ſhe named the King of Scois, her neareſt kinſman (&). 


poſſible prudence for the peaceable coming in of the ſucceſſor, by cauſing a ſtout ſquadron, 


commanded by Sir Richard Leviſon and Sir William Monſon, to be ſtationed in the 


Downs during the Queen's illneſs, which awed the Arch-Duke and the French; and, 
on the Admiral's order, King James was proclaimed, with all imaginable alacrity, on the 
25th of March, the day after the Queen's death (/). This ſervice at that juncture, when, 
as it afterwards appeared by Lord Cobham's and the powder plot, there wanted not ſome 
who meditated public confuſion, could not but be repreſented and received in the moſt 
favourable light, by a prince, to whom, as a Howard, this noble peer was remarkabl 

agreeable ; all that family having been conſtantly attached to his title, and Lord Henry 
Howard (m) the principal correſpondent his Majeſty had in England. Upon the accef- 
ſion of King James, he not only retained his great office, and was honoured with a large. 
ſhare of that prince's confidence, but, as a ſignal mark of favour, was likewiſe made choice 


requiſite in her condition, particularly to g 


reported to the Privy- Council, they appointed him, in conjunction with the Lord - 


He farther provided with all 


of to officiate as Lord High-Steward at the ceremony of the Coronation (n). Soon after 
this, he was named Ambaſſador to the Court of Spain, for the concluſion of a ſtritt 
| | intercourſe” 


next, and paſs for authentic hiſtory. We have in a- 
nother place given the reader that account of this mat- 
ter, which an eminent French writer had from Sir 


Dudley Carleton; we will here produce another from 


an eminent writer of our own, whoſe indefatigable re- 
ſearches have thrown great lights upon this period of 
our hifl8ry (45). * I ſhall add, ſays he, as the beſt 
commentary upon the Earl of Monmouth's memoirs, 
a ſtory which was frequently told by his great-grand- 
daughter the late Lady Elizabeth Spelman, whoſe 
father, John Earl of Middleton, married Martha, 
daughter of Henry Earl of Monmouth, eldeſt ſon of 
Earl Robert, author of the Memoirs. When Kathe- 
rine Counteſs of Nottingham, wife of the Lord 
High-Admiral, and fiſter of the Earl of Monmouth 
was dying, as ſhe did according to his Lordſhip's own 
account, about a fortnight before the Queen, ſhe 
ſent to her Majeſty to Ege that ſne might ſee her, 
in order to reveal ſomething to her Majeſty, without 
the diſcovery of which ſhe could not die in peace. 
Upon the Queen's coming, Lady Nottingham told 
her, that while the Earl of Eſſex lay under ſentence 


© of death, he was deſirous of aſking her Majeſty's 


mercy in the manner preſcribed by herſelf during the 
height of his favour, the Queen having given him 
a ring, which being ſent to her as a token of his di- 
ſtreſs, might entitle him to her protection. But the 
Earl, jealous of thoſe about him, and not caring to 
truſt any one of them with it ; as he was looking out 
of his window one morning, ſaw a boy, with whoſe 
appearance he was pleaſes, and engaging him by 
money and promiſes, directed him to carry the ring, 
which he took from his finger, and threw down, to 
Lady Scroope, a fiſter of the Counteſs of Notting- 
ham, and a friend of his Lordſhip, who attended 
upon the Queen, and to beg of her that ſhe would 
preſent it to her Majeſty. The boy by miſtake car- 
ried to Lady Nottingham, who ſhewed it to her huſ- 
band the Admiral, an enemy of Lord Eſſex, ia order 
to take his advice. The Admiral forbad her to carry 
it or return any anſwer to the meſſage, but inſiſted 
upon her keeping the ring. The Counteſs of Not- 
tingham having made this diſcovery, begged the 
Queen's forgiveneſs, but her Majefty anſwered, God 
may forgive you but I never can, and left the room 
* with great emotion. Her mind was ſo ſtruck with 
© this ſtory, that ſhe never went into bed, nor took 
any ſuſtenance from that inſtant ; for Cainden (46) 
* is of opinion, that her chief reaſon for ſuffering the 
© Earl to be executed, was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy in 
* not applying to her for mercy.” This ſtory differs 
remarkably in one particular from that of Sir Dudley 
Carleton ; for whereas here it is made an accident that 
the ring fell into the hands of the Counteſs of Notting- 
ham ; in that account it is Sly faid, the Earl ſent 
it to her as being his relation. There are ſome other 
circumſlances which impeach the credit of this ſtory. 
In the month of _ in the year preceding, her Ma- 
jeſty, in a con ion with the Count de Beaumont, 
Ambaſlador from France (47), after owning herſelf to 
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be weary of life, with ſighs and tears in her eyes, 


touched upon the ſubje& of the Earl's death, and ſaid, 


that having been apprehenſive, from the impetuoſity of 


his temper and his ambition, that he would precipi- 


tate himſelf into deſtruction by ſome ill deſign; ſne 


had adviſed him above two years before, to content 
himſelf with pleaſing her on all occafions, and not to 
ſhew ſuch an inſolent contempt for her as he did, but 


to take care not to touch her ſcepter, leſt ſhe ſhould be 


obliged to puniſh him according to the laws of England, 


and not according to her own, which he had found too 


mild and favourable for him to fear any ſuffer- 
ing from them ; but her advices, however falutary 
and affectionate, could not prevent his ruin. It is 
very clear from hence that the Queen was melancholy, 
and melancholy on the account of Eſſex, nine months 
before her death, and when it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould 


have heard of this tory. It appears alſo from the let- 
ters of the ſame miniſter, that the Counteſs of Not- 


tingham died almoſt a month before the Queen, and 
which is ſtill more extraordinary, the Queen declined 
giving him audience on account of her great grief and 
concern for the death of that lady. But what ſhocks 
the credibility of this tale moſt of all, are thoſe marks 
of confidence ſhewn by the Queen, to the very laſt, to- 
wards the Earl of Nottingham himſelf, who if it had 
been true, was infinitely more culpable than his Counteſs. 
Her words about the ſucceſſion (48) are very remark- 
able; ſhe ſaid, ſhe defired no other ſueceſſor than the 
King of Scots, and not that her kingdom ſhould falt 
into the hands of raſcals. It is well enough known, 
that Sir Robert Cecil, then Secretary of State, and 
thoſe of his faction, were fallen into ſuſpicion with the 
Queen, and in ſome degree into her diſpleaſure, and 
this chiefly becauſe ſhe ſaw them exerciſe a power which 
ſhe was no longer able tocontroul. A very little before, 
they had compelled her to pardon the Earl of Tyrone 
againſt her judgment, which ſhe reſented exceedingly, 
and this was the true cauſe of her regretting the Earl 
of Eſſex, and lamenting his death as the did, becauſe 
ſhe ſaw, that with him ended that balance which with 
great dexterity ſhe had maintained for ſo many years, 


and that her miniſters were now become her maſters. 


This accounts ſo thoroughly for all the publick and 
private narratives of that long and great diſquiet, which 
brought upon her her laſt ſickneſs, is ſo natural a com- 
mentary on her laſt words; and, if it was neceſſary, 
might be ſupported and illuſtrated by ſo many uncon- 
troverted paſſages in the biſtory of theſe times, that 
there is no need to have recourſe to ſuch kind of tradi- 
tional reports. It may be, the circumſtance of the ring 
might be taken from Lady Scrope's ſending one to 
King James as a token, by her brother, that the Queen 
was really dead. The name of this lady was Phila- 
delphia, yourgeſt ſiſter of Katherine Counteſs of Not- 
tingham, and wife of Thomas Lord Scrope of Bolton 
(49). What adds ſome weight to this conjecture is, 
that this ring ſent by the Lady Scrope to Kirg James, 
was alſa thrown out of a window (50), 


* 


(4] 4. 


(43) Ibid p. 808. 


(49) Baronagium 
Angliæ, MS. 
fol. 19. 


(50) Birch's Hi- 
florical View of 
the Negotiations 
batween the 
Courts of Eng- 
land, France, and 
Bruſſels, p. 212. 
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Sir Charles Cornwallis, who accompanied him, and who was left Ambaſſador in Ordina- 


intercourſe of friendſhip with that Crown, in purſuance of the treaty made at London the 55 
eighteenth of Auguſt, 1604 (o), wherein alſo his Lordſhip was an acting Commiſſioner: ( Grimeſton's 
It was very requiſite that extraordinary ſtate ſhould be kept up in this embaſſy, and there- ee 
fore the Miniſtry fixed upon the Earl of Nottingham, not as a nobleman of very great $towe's Annals, 
fortune, but from his high birth, eſtabliſhed reputation, and from the known generoſity ED 

of his temper and the number of his dependants, who were content, at their own expence, 

to accompany him in this voyage. Accordingly he fer out for Spain, with a retinue, 

wherein were four Lords and twenty-ſix knights (p) 3 and, for the ſupport of this great (7) Wiawoat's 


train, he had an appointment of fifteen thouſand pounds, which fell, however, very far „ "MER 


II. p. 67. 
ſhort of his expences. He left England in the latter end of March, having three men of Wil'n's Life of 


war and four other veſſels for himſelf and his retinue ; he landed at Corunna on the 16th bes 1 


the Compleat 
of April, and, after making his public entry into Madrid with all poſſible marks of defe- fe F 


rence and reſpect, had his firſt audience of his Catholic Majeſty on the 18th of May (g). 3 It. 


ry, reports the Earl's conduct to have been ſuch, as was highly honourable for himſelf, (9) nentals, Vol. 
his maſter, and the Engliſh nation; and that the Spaniards exceedingly admired and re- II. f. 68, 59: 
verenced (according to the honourable diſpoſition of that people) the hero, whoſe courage 

and conduct had overcome their Invincible Armada. He took the Spaniſh King's oath 


for the due obſervation of the treaty, and obtained an aſſurance, that the ſecret articles 


conſented to by the Conſtable, ſhould be as punctually obſerved as if inſerted in the treaty, 


[H] According to the tenor of his inflrufions.] 


We have mentioned in the text, the motives which in- 
duced the Court to make choice of the Earl of Not- 


tingham for this extraordinary embaſſy, on which the 


' eyes of Europe were fixed, and in regard to which, it 


(51) Bibl. Cott. 
Veſpafian, c. i. 


imported the King and his Miniſters extremely, that it 
ſhould be conducted with equal diſcretion and dignity. 
The inſtructions given him upon this occaſion, are of 
like importance to our public and to his perſonal hi- 
tory, and for this reaſon we thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to inſert them (51). They were conceived in 
the following terms. 

© You are fo well acquainted with the ſtate and con- 
* dition of our affairs ſince our coming to this Crown of 
England, and with the reaſon and particular carriage 
jn our late treaty with our good brethren the King of 

Spain and the Arch-Dukes, as we ſhall not need to 
make any larger deduction thereof, ſeeing you have 
been both a principal commiſſioner in debating and 
concluding of the ſaid treaty, and have fince aſſiſted 
in all the conferences ſucceeding thereupon about the 
due execution of the ſame. And therefore leaving 
all theſe particular to the recognition of your own 
judgment and memory, we will now only repreſent 
unto you, that where we ſtand bound already by our 
oath, which we have taken for the ſatisfaQtion of the 
ſaid Princes, before the Conſtable of Caſtile and the 
Ambaſſadors of the Arch-Dukes, being thereunto ſpe- 
cially authoriſed for the due obſervation of all and 
every particular contained in the ſaid treaties of 
peace, wherein, by the aſſiſtance of God, we never 
intend for our part to be defective; we have now 
thought fit according to the ſaid treaties, to require 
the like oath and obligation at the hands of the ſaid 
Princes with whom we have contracted that amity. 
Wherein, when we obſerve how careful the King of 
Spain was to ſend to us a perſonage of great birth 
and qualitie about him, we likewiſe reſolve to requite 
our ſaid brother with the like proportion of honour, 
by ſending ſome ſuch perſon, as for his quality and 
birth, may diſcharge that ſervice to our both con- 
tentments : of the which fort, having none more 
eminent or proper in all reſpeQs, in regard of your 
birth, place, and antiquity in council, or the great 
commandments you have had of the armies of this 
kingdom both by land and fea, joined with the aſſu- 
rance we have, as well of your ancient affection to 
our perſon and title, as of your duty and loyalty to 
us (ſince we became your ſovereign) than we do 
elteem and acknowledge you to be. We having 
made election of you for this employment, and no 
other, you ſhall therefore, upon receipt of our com- 
miſſion and diſpatch, repair from hence into Spain, 
to ſuch place where you ſhall underſtand that our 
good brother is abiding : and for your better paſſage, 
we have appointed certain of our ſhips to attend you 
for your tranſportation by ſea, leaving it to your 
* own choice and election, to take ſuch way by land 
* or ſea as your knowledge and judgment of the places 


* will direct you unto. After your arrival there, you 
VOL. IV. No. 224. 
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according to the tenor of his inſtructions [A]. He had his audience of leave, to which 


he 


© ſhall preſent to our good brother the King of Spain, 
our kindeſt ſalutation, with offer of friendſhip, and 
« princely offices towards him and his, and then pre- 
* ſent our letters of credence. After all which, you 
may ſignifie unto him in our name, that as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon of the year hath permitted, we would no 
longer deler to ſend you unto him, as well to make 
demonſtration of our gratitude and thankful accept- 
ing of the honour and kindneſs he hath done; as firſt, 
in ſending the Count Villa Mediana, to covgratulate 
our coming to the Crown, with expreſſing of his de- 
fire to revive and continue the kind amity which of 
long time hath been entertained between us, our 
kingdoms and eſtates ; as afterwards, then reaſons of 
ſtate and other dependencies of diſcord between him 
and this our realm of England, required a further 
treaty for reconciling and taking away all former 
differences, and eſtabliſhing of an abſolute and per- 
fect amity between us; that then he ſent unto us 
the Conſtable of Caſtile, a perſonage ſo near unto 
him, and of ſo great honour, ſufficiency, and truſt, 
by whoſe care and orderly conduct, things have been 
facilitated and brought to ſuch a happy and defired 
iſſue as now we ſee they are, to the glory of Almight 
God, and the peace and tranquillity, not only of his 
and our kingdoms and dominions, greatly hazarded 
and entangled by the calamity of the former war, 
but alſo to the whole repoſe of Chriſtendom, which 
by participation was not a little embarraſſed and di- 
ſtrated thereby. Next, you may confidently report 
unto him, that as before our eoming to this Crown, 
there never paſſed any other but friendly offices and 
correſpondency between him and us ; ſo now, ſeeing 
it hath pleaſed God not only to ſettle us peaceably in 
the poſſeſſion of this Crown (which our undoubt- 
ful right hath caſt upon us) but by our treaties of 
peace, to take away alſo all future occaſions to re- 
vive the former troubles that were depending between 
him and theſe our realms of England; ſo there is 
nothing more religious unto us, and next to our duty 
to God, nothing more acceptable in this world, than 
to maintain firmly and inviolably, all good correſ- 
pondence with him, according to the true conſtruc- 
tion of the treaties, accounting it one of the greateſt 
bleſſings that God hath endowed us with all to be 
in perfect peace and amity with all the princes and 
eſtates in Chriſtendom ; the conſervation whereof, 
ſhall ever be highly recommended unto us. 
For proof and confirmation whereof, as alſo to 
give teſtimony to the world of the love and reſpect 
we bear to him, we have ſent you expreſsly to viſit 
him in our behalf, and to receive reciprocally in our 
name, the oath which is to be taken by the ſaid 
King, for the preſerving of the ſaid peace and concord 
between us, wherein you ſhall refer the time and or- 
der to his preſcription ; only we forewarn you, that 
in the performing of that ceremony, which is likely 
to be done in the King's chapel, you have eſpecial 
care, that it be not done in the forenoon, 1n the 
time of maſs, to the ſcandal of our religion, but 
30 C rather 
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(a) By compa- 
ring the different 
accounts of this 
bufigeſs. 


as poſſible, calling him always father, and bending 
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\ 
he was conducted by the Conſtable on the 7th of June'(r), when the King put on his fin- 
ger a diamond ring of the value of three thouſand pounds, and on the 15th he embarked 
at the port of St Andero for England. During the whole time that he reſided -at the 
Court of King Philip the Third, he was treated with the utmoſt diſtinction and regard, 
maintained, to the admiration of the Spaniards, his dignity, and did the higheſt credit 
to the nation, At his departure, the King of Spain made him preſents, which amounted 
to twenty thouſand pounds (s). On his return, he was not ſo well received at Court as he 
had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to expect, which was by no means owing to his ill conduct, or to 
any fault of the King's, himſelf being injured, and his maſter abuſed by falſe reports, that 
the Admiral, while employed in this embaſſy, had aſſumed more ſtate, and acted with 
leſs precaution, than became him (f). However, he quickly recovered his maſter's good 
graces, attended on the Lady Elizabeth when ſhe was married to the Elector Palatine, 
and afterwards, as Lord Admiral, eſcorted her with a ſquadron of the royal navy to 
Fluſhing (2). This was the laſt ſervice he did his country in that capacity; for being 
now grown very old and infirm, it was thought expedient by ſome of his beſt friends, 
that he ſhould reſign his office to the new favourite, Villiers, at that time Earl, and af- 
terwards Marquis and Duke of Buckingham. Some of the memoir writers (ww) of thoſe days 
treat this matter in a way highly prejudicial to the King's memory, exceedingly diſgrace- 
ful to Buckingham, and not much for the reputation of the Earl of Nottingham, Ir ap- 
pears, however, upon due enquiry and impartial and ſerious conſideration, that moſt of 
theſe ſtories are very ill founded, and that, in reality, the Earl of Nottingham's laying 
down his poſt, after he had enjoyed it with great honour thirty-two years, was not either 
uneaſy to him, or in the manner of it capable of fixing any diſgrace on his maſter. The 
propoſition came firſt from himſelf, without any knowledge of the Marquis, and was ve- 
ry eaſily agreed to. His eſtate was not great; and, at the beginning of the King's reign, 
he had married a young wife, the daughter of the Earl of Murray, for whom he was de- 
ſirous of providing as well as for her children, The terms, therefore, on which he con- 
ſented to reſign, were theſe, that a debt of eighteen hundred pouhds, due from him to 
the Crown, ſhould be remitted (x) ; that he ſhould have an annual-:penſion of a thouſand 
pounds (5); and that, as Earl of Nottingham, he ſhould take place in the Houſe accord- 
ing to the deſcent of his anceſtors, and not according to the date of his patent (z). Theſe 
terms were quickly adjuſted. The Marquis went in perſon to fee him, and to return him 
thanks for reſigning, as of his own motive he did, and by recommending him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor did it in his favour ; at the ſame time, the Marquis made the young Counteſs a 
preſent of extraordinary value, that is, three thouſand pounds, as we have reaſon to be- 
lieve. He carried his reſpect to this venerable old man as far, and preſerved it as long, 
his knee whenever he approached 


him, to the day of his death (a). The true cauſe of the Earl's inclination to reſign his 


employment was, his being ſenſible of a decay in his abilities, which becoming prejudicial 


to the King's intereſts, might in time have tarniſhed his former ſervices; and that upon 
his reſignation he might be honourably and kindly treated, he was deſirous of having the 
King's favourite for his ſucceſſor, It may not be amiſs to remark upon this, that, to 
prevent the Marquis's youth and inexperience from being as detrimental to the Crown = 
the 


rather in the afternoon, at what time their ſervice is * King his maſter. You are likewiſe to require an in- 
more free from note of ſuperſtition. | ſtrument of the King's oath, figned by him, and at- 
* 'Then you may addreſs yourſelf to the Queen our * teſted by his Secretary, reciting the names of ſuch 
ſiſter, if occaſion be ſo offered, and preſent the like * principal perſons of the nobility as were preſent at 
ſalutations to her from us and our dear wife the * the ſwearing thereof, according as we have given the 
Queen, with aſſurance of our kind affections towards like here to the Conſtable. 

her; aſſuring them both, that it was one of our eſpe- For all other things which by diſcourſe or comple- 
cial charges to you, to advertiſe us of their good * ment may occur, either with the King, the Queen, 
health immediately after your arrival. the Princes their children; the grandees, or the Am- 
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* At the next acceſs to the King, and before the per- 


is, that you preſent unto the King, our ſervant Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, Knight, with this declaration, 
that foraſmuch as we have appointed him our Am- 
baſſador reſident with the ſaid King, we do deſire him 
to receive him in Charge, and on all occaſions to give 
him favourable acceſs and hearing, as one of whom 
we have made eſpecial choice to uſe in that employ- 
ment, for his integrity and ſufficiency to do us ſer- 
vice, and for the confidence that we repoſe in him, 
that he will carefully diſcharge his duty in the enter- 
taining of the good amity between us and the ſaid 
King, our countries and flates. 

* Theſe things being thus performed, you are to re- 
* quire an inſtrument in authentic form, of the King's 
* ratification of the ſaid treaties of peace, ſigned with 
© his hand, and ſealed with his Great-Seal, as we al- 
« ready delivered the like to the Conſtable of Caſtile ; 
and as it is requiſite by the preſcription of the trea- 
* ties, wherein you mult be careful, that the private 
* articles be not omitted, which the Conſtable conde- 
ſcended unto after the ſigning of the treaty, and un- 
* dertook to procure the ratification thereof by the 


formance of the ceremony of the oath, our pleaſure 


© baſſadors of other princes that reſide in that Court, 
and ſhall come to viſit you; we hold it needleſs fur- 
© ther to inſtru you, who are ſo well experienced in 
* all things belonging to matters of honour and af- 
fairs.“ | 

We have a very large and diſtin& account of this 
embaſſy printed, the very title of which will convince 


the reader in what point of light it was conſidered at 


that time, and how much honour was ſuppoſed to re- 
ſult therefrom, to the King and kingdom. Thus it 
run : | 

A Relation of ſuch Things as were obſerved to 
* happen in the Journey of the Right Honourable 
Charles Earl of Nottingham, Lord High- Admiral of 
England, his Highneſs's Ambaſſador to the King of 
Spain: Being ſent thither to take the oath of the 
* ſaid King, for the Maintenance of Peace between the 
* two famous Kings of Great-Britain and Spain, ac- 
* cording to the ſeveral Articles 2 concluded on 
* by the Conſtable of Caſtile in England in the Month 
of Auguſt, 1604. Set forth by Authority. By 
* Rob. Treſwell, Eſq; Somerſet Herald, London, 
* 160g, 410." K 


[1] Do 
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the old age and infirmities of the Earl, and to put the nayy under a better regulation than 
ever; it was reſolved that the new Lord High- Admiral ſhould have an experienced Coun- 
cil placed about him, without whoſe advice he was to do nothing. Theſe, for their names 
are ſtill preſerved, were Mefſicurs Forteſcue, Oſborn, Gaughton, Sutton, and Pits, on 
whom, upon this occaſion, the King conferred the honour of knighthood ; an this regu- * 
lation had very good effects (). All theſe meaſures ſeem to have been concerted before (5) Camden's 


the reſignation, which made Buckingham ſhew ſo much reverence and affection for the — — 
Earl of Nottingham, and ſpeak of him always, and upon all occaſions, as one to whom 


he was under the higheſt obligations (c). Beſides all this, Sir Robert Manſel, who though (0 See the Duke 
of a very honourable and ſince noble family, yet being a younger brother, had been once ys yy i 
the Earl of Nottingham's menial ſervant, but was then Vice- Admiral during pleaſure, by 24 article of his 
the favour of the Duke had that office confirmed to him for life by patent ; which exer- — 
ciſe of his influence in favour of Sir Robert, his old maſter took fo kindly, that aged and 

infirm as he was, he made Buckingham a viſit to return him thanks (4). On the whole, (4) Avlicus Co. 
therefore, there ſeems to be nothing diſhonourable in this tranſaction; for all parties were — 
gratified in their particular views, and all ſeem to have been perfectly content. What is 

ſaid to the contrary, flows evidently from a deſire of prejudicing the world againſt the 

memory of men from ſurmiſes and conjectures, a method of all others the moſt deſtructive 

of the end and fruit of hiſtory, which ought to diſcover the truth, and inſtruct thereby 

ſuch as peruſe it. As for the few remaining years of his life, they were ſpent by the Earl 

of Nottingham in honourable eaſe and retirement to the time of his deceaſe, which hap- : 
pened on the 14th of December, 1624, when he was in his eighty-ſeventh year (e). He (% Dugdales H. 
was a perſon extremely graceful in his appearance, of a juſt and honeſt diſpoſition, inca- y. 279. 
pable either of doing bad things, or ſeeing them done without expoſing them. His ſtea- 

dy loyalty to the Crown preſerved his reputation unſtained, and his fortune unhurt, when 


the reſt of his family were in the utmoſt danger (). Queen Elizabeth knew and valued (7) Sir Robert 
his integrity, and preferred his candour to the policy of ſome of her greateſt favourites. —_— — 
She had a peculiar felicity in ſuiting the employments of men to their capacities, and this — 
never appeared more clearly than on thoſe occaſions wherein ſhe made choice of this no- 16. 
bleman, whoſe courage no danger could daunt, whoſe fidelity no temptation could im- 

peach, much leſs corrupt. In public employ ments he affected magnificence, as much as 
de did hoſpitality in private life, keeping ſeven ſtanding houſes, as Dr Fuller phraſes it (g), (iI, Marte of 
at once. It is true, we meet with oppoſite accounts of this Lord's character and conduct, , p. 34 
eſpecially in the latter part of his life; but as theſe re only in private letters, written by 
one (5) apparently prejudiced againſt him of whom he ſpeaks; and as the rough ſoldier- ( Wine 
like behaviour of Elizabeth's active times, ſuited little with the ſtiff and ſolemn air of the =_ — 
Stateſmen in King James's Court, we need not wonder that among theſe the Earl of 
Nottingham met with ſome detractors. His actions are ſufficient to filence envy, and to 

deſtroy the credit of all ſuch malicious cenſurers. He who beat the Spaniſh Armada, 
equipped a fleet, ſufficient to aſſert the ſovereignty of the ſea, in a fortnight's time, and, 

by his prelence alone, diſpirited the Earl of Eſſex's adherents, muſt have been a very ex- : 
traordinary man, though w ſhould grant his enemies, that he was not very learned, ex- dy —— Anger 
preſſed himſelf a little bluntly, and, though a perſon of ſo high quality, had little or no Antiquities of 
tincture of thoſe arts, which, peculiar as they are, do no great honour to a Court [I]. _ 225 
The corpſe of this noble lord was interred on the 23d of December, in the year before- 
mentioned, in the family vault under the chancel in the church of Ryegate in Surry (7), 9 326 
and John Taylor, the famous water poet, celebrated his memory in a long elegy (4). 327, 338, 32g. 
His Lordſhip, as we have before had occaſion to mention, was twice married, firſt to Ca- „ , Ca- 
therine, daughter to Henry Cary Lord Hunſdon, by whom he had iſſue two ſons, Wil- 4 $04 p. 168. 
liam, who was ſummoned by writ to ſeveral Parliaments during his father's life-time, and 3 
eſpouſed Anne, daughter and ſole heir to John Lord St John of Bletſno; which Lady 8 Er- 
Anne died 11 June, 1638, and was buried at Weſtminſter (/). He deceaſed in his fa- 5 
ther's life-time, leaving Elizabeth, his ſole daughter and heir, married to John Lord 3%. 
Mordaunt (n), afterwards Earl of Peterborough ; ſo that his ſecond ſon, Charles, was his 

ſucceſſor in his honours (); alſo three daughters, Elizabeth, married to Sir Robert 8 
South well of Wood-Riſing in Norfolk, Knight, and afterwards to John Stuart Earl of 


Carrick 


[7] Do no great honour to a Court.) Though theſe 
memoirs have ſwelled to a greater length than we ori- 
inally intended, yet we cannot forbear mentioning 
ome particulars in this note, which ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
this great man, and ſhew his fortunes in a very fingular 
point of light ; he lived under five reigns, that is, from 
the 28th of Henry the Eighth, to the twenty-ſecond 


In the laſt Parliament of that Queen, he had eight 

proxies, and amongſt them thoſe of the Earl of Rut- 

land and Lord Sandes, who had been both dipped in 

the unhappy affair of the Earl of Eſſex (52)- We may (52) Sir Simond 
from hence pronounce, that few, very few, noblemen Dewe's Journal | 
have ever ſtood ſo high in this kingdom, without meet- » the 


— — 5 N 1 00 * the 
ing either with fall or reproach. His fidelity was never ffn of 
of James the Firſt, in a conſtant ſtream of proſperity, 8 


ſo much as ſuſpected by Queen Elizabeth, who heaped Elizabeth, p. 
and with fearce any eclipſe of his ſovereign's favour. employments upon him, which ſhe gave ſo ſparingly 398. 
He was upwards of half a century Privy-Counſellorand to others. With all his favour he was never envied | 
Knight of the Garter ; he ſerved in great ſtations from the nobility, and through his whole life he was exceed- 
the firſt to the laſt year of Elizabeth, which can ſcarce ingly popular. The only cenſure _ upon him was, 
be ſaid of any nobleman befide. At the demiſe of that that he took too much ſtate in Spain, and even this, 
| prineeſs, he had the three greateſt offices in his hands, though it gave offence to ſome of the flatterers at Court, 

that of Earl Marſhal of England, Lord High-Steward endeared him to the nation. 
of the Houſhold, and Lord High-Admiral of England. 
* 


[K] 4rd 
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(e) Crawſnrd's 
Peerage of Scot- 
land, p 7. 
Frook's Cata- 
logue, p. 163. 


| (p' Vincet, p. 
394 


(9) Brook's Ca- 
talogue, p. 168, 


(r) Crawfurd's 
Peerage of Scot- 
land. 


(s) Collins's 
Peerage, Vol. 
III. p · 258. 


(e) Peerage of 
Ireland, 


(u) Aubrey's Na- 
tur al Hiltory and 
Antiqut ties of 
Sutry, Vol. IV. 
p. 193» 


(ww) Collins's 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 
p. 258. 


(x) See Creations 
of Peers, in or- 
der to judge of 
the expediency of 
a Law, &c. 


y] Collins's 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 
p. 280. 


(=) MS. in the 
Heralds Office. 


(a) See the Wri - 
tings of the two 
DoRors, Harding 
and Stapleton, 


(6) Fitzherbert, 
Sanders, Par- 
fons, &c. 


453 De Mniſt. 
Eceleſ. Ang c. 
Lb. itt. cap. 8, 


(54) Errata in 
ahe Proteſtant 
B.ble, by Tho- 
mas Ward, au- 
thor of Ergland's 
Refvi mation, P · 
93. | 


to be the author. 


HHO W A KR D. 
Carrick in Scotland (o) Frances, firſt to Henry Fitzgerald Earl of Kildare in Ireland, 
and {ccondly to Henry Brook Lord Cobham (p) ; and Margaret, to Sir Richard Leviſon 


of Trentham in the county of Stafford, Knight, Vice- Admiral of England (q). His ſe- 
cond counteſs was Margaret, daughter to James Stuart Earl of Murray in Scotland, in 
right of hig{gwife Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and coheir to James Earl of Murray, natural 
ſon to King James the Fifth of Scotland (r). And by her, who was naturalized in Par- 
liament the firſt of James the Firſt, he had iſſue two ſons, James, who died young, and 
Sir Charles Howard, Knight, ſucceſſor to his brother in the title of Earl of Nottingham 
(s). This lady ſurviving him, became the conſort of Sir William Monſon, Knight, 
Viſcount Caſtlemain in Ireland (/). The laſt mentioned Sir Charles Howard ſucceedin 
to the title, died April 26, 1681, and was allo buried at Ryegate (4), In him the earl- 
dom extinguiſhed, but the title of Baron of Effingham devolved on Francis Howard, Fſq; 
great-grandi{on of Sir William Howard of Lingfield in the county of Surry (w), brother 
to Charles Earl of Nottingham, to whom this article belongs; whoſe lineal deſcendant, 
Francis Baron of Effingham (x), was raiſed to the rank of Earl, by the ſame title, by 
letters patent bearing date December 8, 1731 (y), being at the ſame time Deputy Earl- 
Marſhal of England (z). | 

It may not be amiſs to add here, in the nature of an appendix to this life, that this no- 
ble perſon's ſurviving, ſo long as he did, the reign of his glorious miſtrefs, was of ſome 
conſequence to the Church of England. The Papiſts in Queen Elizabeth's time affected 


to diſpute the validity of Dr Matthew Parker Archbiſhop of Canterbury's conſecration, 


on a ſuppoſition, that, becauſe none of the Biſhops who adhered to the fee of Rome aſſiſted 


thereat, it could not be valid (a). But in proceſs of time, and when it was apprehended 
that all who could contradict directly fo ill digeſted a ſtory, it was very boldly afſcrted, 
that Archbiſhop Parker was never confecrated at all; to countenance which, this fable 
was deviſed, of which one Neale, Chaplain to Dr Bonner Biſhop, of London, was alledged 
He pretended, that his maſter having required the Biſhop of Llandaff 
nut to Jo any thing in his dioceſe, he refuſed to obey the Queen's mandate, or to be pre- 
ſent at the conſecration. Upon this, the Biſhops elect met at the Nag's- Head Tavern in 
Cheapſide, and Neale, who had watched them thither, peeping through the hole of the 
door, faw them in great diſorder, on account of the Biſhop of Llandaff's being intracta- 
ble. At length, Biſhop Scorey bid them all kneel, and then laid the Bible upon every 
one of their heads or ſhoulders, ſaying, Take {hou authorily to preach the Word of God fin- 
cerely ; and fo, according to Neale's report, they all roſe up Biſhops (5). In order to re- 
fute this tale, the Lambeth regiſters were cited, by which it clearly appeared, that Dr 
Matthew Parker was conſecrated, with the uſual ceremonies, in the chapel at Lambeth- 


palace, on the 17th of December, 1559 (c). But the Papiſts having once publiſhed () Maton de Mi- 
ſuch an invention as this, thought themſelves obliged to maintain it; and in order to 
this, they gave out that theſe records were forged, inſinuating, that if they had been au- 3, 9. 
thentic, they would have been produced before; whereas the old diſpute turned u 
quite another point, and therefore it had been to no purpoſe to produce them [K J. The 


LK] And therefore it had been to no purpoſe to pro- 
duce them] The controverſy between Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants ran ſo very high within a few years after the 
conſecration of Dr Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
that it is impoſſible to doubt this tale of the Nag's- 
head Conſecration, if it had been invented, would 
have been then pub:iſhed ; it goes therefore as we have 


obſerved in the text, not a little againſt the credit of 


this ftory, that it was never heard of publickly, till it 
appeared difficult, if not impoſſible to refute it; but 
when it did appear, Mr Maſon, who undertook to re- 
fute it, gavea full, clear, and circumſtantial narrative of 
whatever regarded the electing, confirmirg, and con- 


ſecration of the Archbiſhop, and as the moſt authentic 


evidence that could be produced in ſuch a cauſe, cited 
Archbiſhop Parker's regiſter (53). The modern Papills, 
following the examples of their predeceſſors, have a- 
gain taken the advantage of the diſtance of time, and 
have very warmly inveighed againſt that learned writer, 
as if he had either forged thoſe records himſelf, or had 
made uſe of them, though he knew they were forged 
by others (54). In this, as they tread in the ſteps, ſo 
they are equally unlucky with thoſe who invented the 
origival calumry ; for their ſpirit and conduct being 
well known, Dr George Abbot, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſent for Alexander Faircloth, Thotnas Laith- 
waite, alias Scot, both Jeſuits z John Colleton, who, 
after the death of Birkhead, had the title of Arch- 
Prieſt ; and Thomas Leake a Prieſt, then priſoners in 
the Clink for religion; and on the 12th of May, 
1613, in the preſence of the Biſhops of Ely, Lincoln, 
and Rocheſter, produced to them the very original re- 
giſler of Archbiſhop Parker, remarkably fair and clean, 
as having been carefully kept amongſt the public re- 
cords ; and after allowing them to turn it over and 


Papiſts 


examine it at leiſure, procured a certificate under their 
hands, which was ſent by Dr Kelliſon, ſuperior of the 


Engliſh college at Douay, to Father Thomas Fitzher- 
bert, then at Rome ; teſtifying to him, and to all the 
Catholicks in general, that this regiſter was a true : - 
nuine record (55). This ſilenced the diſpute at that 
time, but the famous Mr Thomas Ward, either not 
knowing this fact, or concealing it, has attempted to 
revive the old thread bare tale of the Nag's-head Or- 
dination, and to revive the calumny of Maſon's for- 
ging records to refute it. However, zealous and con- 
ſcientious Catholicks have long ago given up this 
point (56), as indeed they well might ; for conſidering 
the regiſter of the Archbiſhop thus fingularly proved, 
the authentic inſtrument of his conſecration at the 
chapel of Lambeth, and the then living teſtimony of 
the Earl of Nottingham preſent at the ceremony, and 
at the feaſt which followed it in the palace, and not at 
the tavern, we may ſafely affirm this is, if any point 
of ſuch a nature can be, put beyond all doubt. As to 
the other cavils that have been raiſed about the vene- 
rable prelates who aſſiſtled at this conſecration, and the 
reaſons why it was ſo long poſtponed, the curious rea- 
der may find abundant ſatisfaction in our Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtorians, who by a diligent ſearch into, and collat- 
ing of our old records, have ſet every thing in the 
cleareſt and moſt ſatis factory light, more eſpecially one 
of them, who has very plainly opened the political 
motives which were the great impediments to Arch- 
biſhop Parker's entering into the full poſſeſſion of his 
dignity (57). It is true, that in this he pays no great 


complement to the ſpirit that then prevailed in the go- 
vernment, and may in that perhaps have done the 
Papiſts a pleaſure ;z,but by ſo doing, he has utterly 
overturned all their objections, and aſſigned a pore 
an 


niſt, Eccleſ. An- 


(55) Godwin de 
P:zſulibus, p · 


152, 153. 


(56) See the 
learned Dr Cou- 
rayer's Diſcourſes 


on this ſudject. 


(57) Heylin's 
Hiftory of the 
Reformation, p- 


292, 293, 294» 


- (4) They are his 


own words in 2 
letter to his fa- 
ther. Famil. Let. 
Vol. I. ſea. i. 
No. 2. 2d edit. 


1750. 


(b) Wood's Faſti, 
Vol. 1. col. 194. 


(c) There was 15 
children in it. 
Fam. Letters, 
ubi ſupra. 


(4) Ibid. 


(1) Athen. Ox- 
on. Vol. II. col. 
381. 
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HOWARD. HOWELL. 


Papiſts likewiſe endeavour to avail themſelves of the ſilence of John Stowe, and to hel 
out this lame argument, pretended that hiſtorian had privately told ſome friend of his the 


tale of the nag's- head ordination (d); but all theſe dreams were clearly refuted by the de- 
claration of Charles Earl of Nottingham; that being invited by his relation Dr Parker, he 
was preſent at his conſecration, deſcribed all the circumſtances of it, and dined afterwards 
in the palace of Lambeth with thoſe who aſſiſted at it. The Lord Chancellor Egerton 
likewife told Biſhop Williams, that the ſtory of the nag's-head ordination aroſe from 
hence, that whenever biſhops came to be confirmed at Bow-church, it was uſual to cauſe a 
dinner to be provided, for the civilians who aſſiſted at that ceremony, at the nag's-head 
tavern, as being in the neighbourtiood (e). The very original inſtrument of the Arch- 
biſhop's conſecration is at this time preſerved in the library of Corpus-Chriſti- college in 
the univerſity of Cambridge (f), and is the moſt authentic proof that can be deſired of 
the ſolemnity of this conſecration, and of the falſhood of this ridiculous ſtory, upon which 


the Papiſts, however, to this hour, inſiſt as if it had never been enquired into and re- 


futed (8). 


and adequate cauſe for an event, which for want of 


knowing that cauſe, the Papiſts have repreſented as full 
of inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, and from thence de- 
duced an argument in favour of their own inventions, 
as if the fact as before ſtated by Proteſtant writers, was 
not only improbable, but could not poſſibly happen. 


This ſhews how much better it is to tell the naked 


truth on all occaſions, than by endeavouting to hide it, 
furniſh pretences at leaſt to thoſe, who, though they en- 
deavour to ſerve another cauſe, are very attentive in the 
peruſal of what regards the Hiſtory of our Church, and 
have a wonderful faculty of twiſting and diſtorting 
whatever they find there, to their own advantage. 


HOWELL [Jamzs], ſon of Thomas Howell, Clerk, Miniſter of Abernant in 
Caermarthenſhire, was born upon the Brynn of Llangammarch near Brecknock in Wales, 


about the year 1596 [A]. At a proper age he was ſent to the free-ſchool at Hereford, 


under à learned but laſhing maſter (a); from whole rugged diſcipline he removed to Ox- 
ford, and entered of Jeſus-college in the beginning of the year 1610, his elder brother, 
Thomas Howell, being a Fellow of that ſociety [B]. Our author, though very young, 
brought with him a ſingular appetite for learning to the univerſity, and having alſo a ready 
wit, he had made a good progreſs in his academical ſtudies, when he commenced Bachelor 


of Arts, December 17, 1613 (b). 
and removed to London. 


But he left the college without taking any other degree, 
He was a cadet of a numerous family (e), and obliged to puſh 


his fortune; and being not ſo much inclined to a ſedentary as to an active life, this ſitua- 
tion placed him more in the eye of ſuch of his friends as could be of ſervice to him in that 
way. The firſt employ he got was that of Steward to a glaſs-houſe in Broad-ſtreet (a), 
which was procured for him by Sir Robert Manſcl (e), who was principally concerned 


[4] Was born upon the Brynn near Brecknock, a- 
bout 1596.) Mr Wood declares (1), he could not 
preciſely tell what year he was born in, though he 


| found him entered in the Matriculation book at Ox- 


ford in the beginning of 1610, aged ſixteen years. He 


(2) Epift. or Fa- 
miliar Letters, 


Vol. I. ſect. 6. 


No. 60. 


ſeems therefore to ſuſpect the accuracy of that entrance, 
eſpecially as he takes notice of an expreſſion in a letter 
of Mr Howell (2), where he ſays, Bis aſcendant was 
that hot conflellation of Cancer about the midſt of the 
Dog-days ; fince in the ſame letter, dated in 1645, it 
is obſerved by our author, that he had then paſſed nine 
luſtres of years, and ſome winters more. Whence al- 
lowing theſe winters to be four (which is the molt they 
could be), it follows, that he was not more than four- 
teen years of age in 1610, and therefore could not be 
born before 1596 nor is the authority of the date to 
this letter infringed by Mr Wood's remark, that no 


time is kept with the dates of theſe letters; for that ob- 


the firſt volume of the letters publiſhed in 1645. 


(4) Ibid. col. 
1138. 


ſervation (of which more hereafter) is no ways applica- 
ble to the letter here mentioned, which is inſerted in 
Thus 
the preciſe time of our author's birth is matter of con- 
jecture only; neither is the place of it any better aſ- 
certained. Mr Wood ſpeaks doubtfully in relation to 
Abernant (3), and the elder brother Thomas, he ſays, 
was born at a place called the Brynn, or (as James 
Howell informed Dr Fuller) at Llangammarch in Breck- 
nockſhire, near Brecknock town (4) ; that is (the word 
Brynn in the Welſh language ſignify ing a hill or moun- 
tain) at the Brynn of Llangammarch near Brecknock, 
and as our author in the letter abovementioned teſtiſies 
that the ground whereon himſelf was born, was the 
belly of a huge hill. It ſeems moſt probable that the 
two brothers had the ſame birth place. | 
LB] Thomas Howell, a fellow of that ſociety.) This 
gentleman, to whom ſeveral of our author's letters are 
inſcribed, after taking the degrees in Arts, went into 
orders, and preached about Oxford for ſome time. 
Afterwards he became King's chaplain, Rector of 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXV. | 


therein [C]. Our young cadet had not been a great while in this ſtation (). when the 
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(4) hne 
2 501. 


„ Heylin's Hi- 
* of the Re- 
ſormation, p. 
293. 

Fuller's Church 


Hiſtor 7. 


(F) Accurately 
printed by Col- 
lier in bis Eccle- 
baftical Hiſtory: 


(g) Thomas 
Ward's Errata to 
the Proteftant 
Bible, 4to. 17374 


p. 39, 90, 91. 


(e) Mr Howell“ s 
friend with Sir 
Robert was pro- 
bably his brother 
Dr Francis Man- 
ſel, twice Prin- 
cipal of Jeſus- 
college. Hiſt. & 
Ant. Oxon, U- 
niv. lib. ü. p. 
102, | 


{f) He takes 
notice to Dr 
Manſe] that he 
had ſuperviſed the 
glaſs houſe « 
ſmall time. Let- 
ter q in Familiar 
Letters. | 


proprietors 


Weſt-Horſley in Surry, and of St Stephen's in Walbrook 
near London, D. D 5), and an. 1636 Canon of 
Windſor. In the beginning of the Civil Wars, being ſe- 
queſtred from his livings by the Parliament, he was no- 
minated to the See of briſtol by the King, in July 
1644, and afterwards conſecrated by Primate Uſher and 
other Biſhops. He died in 1646, and was buried in 
the cathedral at Briftol, near the entrance out of the 
ſourh iſle into the choir, a plain ſtone being laid over 
him with only this word upon it, Expergiſcar. Mr 
Wood (6) tells us he was a good preacher and of a meek 
diſpoſition, and that his Majeſty promoted him to the 
biſhopric, promiſing himſelf good effects from his great 
candour, ſolid judgment, ſweet temper, and good re- 
pute, and accordingly it was ſaid of him, that like 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, who found but fifteen Chri- 


ſtians in his dioceſe, and left but fifteen heathens, he 
found at Briſtol few affected to the Church, and left 
but few diſſaffected; upon which account the city in 
gratirude took care of the education of his children, of 
whom he had eleven. Mrs Katharine Philips, Orinda, 
brought up one of his ſons, Charles Howell, who was 
her godſon. One of his ſons cailed Griffith, was a 
great Herald; another, George, was fellow of All- 
Soul's college, took his maſter's degree in 1662, and 
lived near Chicheſter, where his ſon Robert Howell was 
living in 1695. | ”. 

[C] 4 glaſs work, in which he had the principal 
concern.) Sir Robert had for his partners in the pa- 
tent, the Earl of Pembroke Lord Chamberlain, and 
ſeveral others of the prime nobtity and courtiers (7). 
Nar is it any wonder to find the chief of our nobility 
giving a particular attention to the manufacture of 
glaſs in thoſe times. Mr Howell informs us, that the 


(5) In Letter 16. 
Vol. I. ſect. is ' 
dated 1628, 
James writes 
thus, Brother, 

I have ſent you 
here ineloſed 
wariants for 4 


brace vf bucks 


and a ſtag, ths 
laſt procured of 
the King, to- 
wards keeping 
act. I have 

t you alſo a 
warrant for a 
brace of bucks 
out of Whaddone 
chace; befides, 
you ſhall receive 
by this carrier a 
great wicker- 
hamper with two 
geouls of ftur- 
geon, fix barrels 


of pickled oyſters, 


three barrels of 
Bologna olives, 
and ſome other 
Spaniſh comme» 
dities. Hence it 
appears how en- 
penſi ve and ſfurme 
tuous the en er- 


tainments were 
at that time on 


this 


(6) Ubi ſupra, 


art was then in ſo great eſteem at Venice, that all of (7) Familiar Let- 
the profeſſion were gentlemen ip/o fact (8) ; and tis ders, No. 2. 

well known that the French made an arret, whereby 
it was provided, that the working of glaſs ſhould not 


only not derogate from the nobility, but even that 
29 D 


(8) Ibid, N 296 
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@) Ibid. No. 2. 
otwithſtanding 
this, we find one 
of his letters _ 
ring theſe traye's 
dated from * 

Rome, viz. No. 


60) See his Let- 
ters, in Vol. I. 
8 1. which con- 
tain a particular 
account of the 
ſeveral ſteps 
throughout the 
whole rout. 


* Se Cham- 
bers's Dictiona- 
ry, under the 
word Glaſn, 


| berries like barberries betwixt blue and green. 


8 . ; ' - 
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proprietors of the work, to ſave the expence of wood-fuel, obtained the ſole patent of 
making all ſorts of glaſs with pit-coal; and being intent to improve the manufactory, 
they came to a reſolution to ſend an agent abroad, who ſhould procure the beſt materials 


and workmen that could be got. 


Their Steward was pitched upon as a fit perſon for this 


agency; and a warrant being accordingly procured for him from the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, to travel for three years any where, Rome and St Omers excepted (g), he left Eng- 
land about the end of March in the beginning of the year 1619, and vilited ſeveral of the 


principal places in Holland, Flanders, France, Spain, and Italy (+). 


Mr Howell made 


all the improvement in his perſonal qualifications that the opportunity of theſe travels af- 
forded him, and particularly acquired that maſterly knowledge in the modern languages 


(i) which directed the ſubſequent courſe of his fortune. 


In the mean time he did not ne- 


gle& the immediate buſineſs of his agency, in the execution of which we find him ſup- 


plying the glaſs-work with the beſt Barillia at a cheap rate from Alicant [D], and enga- 


none beſides noblemen ſhould be allowed to work 
therein “. 

[D] He ent Barillia from Alicant ) Mr Howell 
gives the name of Barillia to the plant. and ſays it 
grows no where in ſuch perfection as at Alicant. The 
Venetians, continues he, have it hence, and it is a 
commodity whereby this maritime town (he was then 
at the place) partly ſubfiſts, being an ingredient in the 
beſt Caſtile ſoap. Tis a round thick ſhrub, _—_ bears 
t lies 
cloſe to the ground, and when it is ripe, they dig it 
up by the roots, and put it together in cocks like hay ; 
then they make a pit of a fathom deep in the earth, 
and taking the tufts with a prong ſet them on fire, 
which diſſolves the berries into an azure liquor. This 
falling into the pit, when that is full, they dam it up ; 


and in the ſpace of four days the juice turns to a blue 


( Ibid, No. 25. 


ſtone ſo hard, that it is ſcarce malleable. It is ſold at 
one hundred crowns a tun, but I had it for leſs. There 
is alſo a ſpurious flower called Gaxul, that grows here, 
but the glaſs that is made of it, is not ſo reſplendent 
and clear.” Thus far our traveller (9), but the art is 
greatly improved fince his time. Barillia, now uſually 


called Polverine or Rochetta, is not the name of 


(10) Hiſt. Nat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 26. 
(11) Iliad . v. 
2389. v. 743. 
Odyfi, 0. 115. 


(12) Sidon Ar- 
tifex Vitri. Plin. 
I. v. c. 19. item 
I. XX Xvi. 26. 


(13) Acarn. Act. 
I. Sc. ii. v. 74. 


(14) Kai u- 
Ata Wo, 8 bau- 
ve Hd Ivo. 
Arthenzus, |. v. 

©. 7. 


(15) Ato3ov if 
e LtAg. Ibid, J. 
xi. c. 11. 


(16) Lib. xvi. 
p. 758. 


(17) Among the 
commodities 

brought to Tome 
from Egypt, Ci- 


cero mentions pa- 


per, linnen, an 
glaſs. Pro. R 
bir. Poſthum. e. 
14. and this per- 
Haps is the firſt 
time glaſs is tak - 
en notice of by 
any Roman au- 
thor. Accord- 

| ingly it hath been 
remarked, that 
the great Auen- 
tus Cæſar had 
neither glais in 
his windows nor 
a ſhirt to his 
back. Arbuth- 
not's Tables of 
Coins, &c. Lond. 
1727. 40. 


| = this account of it. 


the plant (for that is called Kali) but of the ſalt, or ra- 
ther powder obtained by burning the plant upon a hot 
iron, and is brought at preſent chiefly from Alexandria 
and Tripoli; and in theſe countries the art of glaſs mak- 
ing was firſt invented, at leaſt according to Pliny, who 
There is a part of Syria, ſays 

e (10), called Phœnicia, bordering upon Judea, near 
the foot of mount Carmel, the ſhore of which yields 
very good ſand for making glaſs, and it was for many 


ages eſteemed the only ſand in the world for that pur- 


poſe, concerning the diſcovery of it the ſtory is, that 
formerly a trading veſſel laden with nitre, touching 
upon the coaſt, the failors went a-ſhore to regale, 
where inſtead of raiſing their pillows with ſtones, they 
made uſe of lumps of nitre, which mixing with the 
ſand took fire, and produced certain ſtreams of a noble 
tranſparent liquor, whence is derived the origin of 
glaſs. Hence Sidon, the capital city of that country, 
celebrated by Homer (11) for many excellent arts, is 
alſo ſaid to be famous for it's glaſ:-works, and to be 
the inventreſs of glaſs ſpecula (12). As to the antiqui- 
ty and eſteem of theſe veſſels, it is certain they were 
uſed as great delicacies by the Perſians before the time 
of Alexander the Great ; this appears from a paſſage 
in a play of Ariſtophanes (13), where ſome Ambaſia- 
dors are introduced as lately returned from Perſia, who, 
extolling the luxury and magnificence of that prince, 
give it for a proof, that he drank ſaueet wine out of 
gold and glaſs cups. Moreover two glaſs cups, or ra- 
ther two cup- boards of them, are mentioned by Athz- 
nzus (14), to be produced to the people out of the 
royal treaſury of Ptolemy Philadelphus by way of pomp 
at Alexandria; and the ſame author informs us from an 
ancient epigram, that there were in the ſame age glaſs 
ſhops at Leſbos, and that the Grecians in their feaſts 
made uſe of a glaſs cup, to which they gave the name 
of Leſbium (15). However this art flouriſhed in later 
times chiefly in Egypt, where Strabo tells us (16), he 
had heard the Alex@driar glaſs-worker: ſay, that a kind 
of glaſſy earth was found there, without which it was 
impoſſible to make any cups of value, or ſuch as were 
variouſly coloured. From Alexandria this luxury was 
brought to Rome (17), and particularly became more 
general there after the reduction of Egypt into a Roman 
Province, but was ſtill in the higheſt efteem ; upon 
which account we find, that when a ſervant of Vedius 


. 


(i) Thank God, 
ſays he, I have 
this fruit of my 
foreign travels, 
that I can pray 
unto him every 
day of the week 
in a ſeparate lan- 
guage, and upon 
Sunday in ſeven, 
Vol. I. $6. No, 
37. of his Fam, 
Letter. 


ging 


Pollio happened to break a glaſs at a ſupper where Au- 
guſtus was his gueſt, Vedius immediately ordered him 
to be taken and thrown into his fiſh pond, to be de- 
voured by the murenz ; this was reckoned a vulgar 
kind of death, and the boy having the good luck to make 
his eſcape, threw himſelf at Czlar's feet, not begging 
his life, but only that he might die ſome other way, 
and not be made a bait for filh. Cæſar ſtruck with 
indignation at this new ſpecies of cruelty, did not 
only order the boy to be diſmiſſed, but commanded all 
the glaſs veſſels to be broken, and the fiſh pond to be 
filled up (18). In the reign of Tiberius the art, we 
are told, was brought to that perfection, that glaſs was 
made flexible and even malleable ; concerning which, 
the following remarkable ſtory is told by Petronius 
(19). There was an artificer, ſays he, who made 
glaſs veſſels of ſuch a tenacity, that there was no 
breaking of them any more than thoſe made of gold or 
filver ; having finiſhed a phial of this rare metal, he 
reſolved to preſent it to Cæſar as worthy of the Empe- 
ror alone. Accordingly he was admitted with his pre- 
ſent to Tiberius; when both the ſpecies of the gift 
and the ingenuity of the artiſt were highly extolled, 
and the devout reſpect of the giver graciouſly accepted. 
The man ſeeing this, in order to raiſe the admiration 
of the beholders into amazement, begged the phial a- 


Min, and taking it from Cæſar's hand, threw it againſt 


the pavement with a force capable of bruifing the 
firmeſt and moſt ſolid braſs. The Emperor was more 
than aſtoniſhed; the thing ſtruck a terror into him 
of the conſequences of ſuch an art. 
proceeds; and taking up the phial which was only 


(18) Seneca de 
Ira, lib. iii. e. 
40. Vid. item 
Dio, lib, liv. p. : 
537. item Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. 
ix. c. 23. 


(19) Sat. p. 189. 
edit. varior. 


But the artiſt 


bruiſed, he pulls a mallet from his boſom, and beats 


out all the bruiſes very exactly, as if it had been made 
of braſs. 


himſelf ſecure of Cæſar's higheſt favours, and even be- 
gan to think of chuſing his own ſeat among the gods, 
when the event miſerably deceived him. For the Em- 


peror enquiring if any one elſe was poſſeſſed of this 


ſecret, and being told not, preſently condemned our 
artiſt to loſe his head ; alledging this for a reaſon, that 


Plumed with the ſucceſs, he now concluded 


if ſuch an art ſhould once come to be commonly 


known, gold and filver would be looked on as meer 
dirt. Whatever reception this ſtory may meet with, 
which, to ſpeak the truth, is but little credited by Pliny 
(20), yet it is certain that glaſs was in the higheſt 
eſteem after theſe times. We are told it was com- 
monly ſaid of the Emperor Claudius, that he would re- 
ward any perſon with the privilege of a Roman citi- 
zen, who ſhould bring him any glaſs veſſels, even tho“ 
they were broken (21); and Pliny (22) relates, that in 
the time of Nero an improvement was made in the art, 
which raiſed it's value ſo much, that two moderatel 
ſized cups called pterotz (23), were ſold for 6000 ſe- 
ſterces, that is about fifty pound ſterling. At that time 
the manufacture appears to be wrought in the ſame 
manner as it is at this day. For Seneca (24) contend- 
ing againſt Poſidonius, who maintains that none of 


the arts which are uſeful to life were the produce of g 


philoſophy, wiſhes that he could have ſhewn Poſidonius 
one of the workers in glaſs, forming that ſubſtance 
with his breath into various figures fo curiouſly faſhion- 
ed, that the ſkilfuleft hand might almoſt deſpair of 
equalling them. Cuperem Pofidonio vitriarium ali- 
quem oftendere, qui ſpiritu vitrum in habitus plurimos 
format, qui wix diligenti manu effingerentur. Heac 
inventa ſunt, poſtquam ſapientem invenire deſivimus. 
Theſe words ſeem to indicate, that this way of making 
glaſs was then recent at Rome, being unknown to Poſi- 
donius, who flouriſhed in the time of Pompey. But 

Pliny 


(20) Lib, vrrvi. 
26. Famam cus 
crebriorem quam 
certiorem ſuiſſe 
dicit, And it is 
told otherwiſe by 
Dio, viz. that the 
glaſs was actually 
broken, but pie- 


Y ced ſo artfully, 


as to be reſtored 
to it's original 
perfection. |, lvũ. 
2 * 617. . 


1) Id. I. lr. 
. 676, D. 


(22) Ubi ſupra. 


(23) That is 
two- eared cups; 
the art of mak - 
ing and joining 
ears to cups being 
probably then | 
newly diſcovered. 


(24) Epift, 90. 


| 


d. 


(4) He bad taken 


care to cultivate 
his intereſt there 
all along, as ap- 


pears by ſeveral 


letters before this 
of thanks in 
Vol. bs 8 2. No. 
6. to Sir Eubule 
Theloall, to 
whom his expreſ- 
fion is, that he 
will reſerve it 
[the fellowſhip], 
and lay it by as a 
good warm gar- 
ment againſt 
rough weather, 
if any fall on 
him, And in this 
he was followed 
by Mr Prior, 
who alledged the 
like reaſon for 
keeping his fel- 
low ſhip at Cam- 
bridge, ſee his 


(25) Ubi ſupra, 


26) Lett. Fam. 
ol, I. & i. No. 
11. 


(27) Ibid. No. 
28. | 
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ging the beſt workmen he could pick up every where, eſpecially at Venice [E]. About (=) 18. 
Chriſtmas 1621 he returned to London, and not long after was welcomed with the good ( Ibid. No. 7 


news of being a 
Theloall (). 


miral of England, abroad with the fleet in the Mediterranean, and ſering no good proſpect 


of doing any thing for himſelf in the glaſs buſineſs (/), he turn 


his vic ws a different way, 


and ſought how to make the beſt advantage of his newly acquired merit [F]. He had taſted 
the delights of travelling, and reſolved if poſſible to continue them. The firſt attempt he 
made of this kind was to go Secretary to Sir John Ayres to Conſtantinople, but coming 


too late for that poſt (m), Sir James Crofts 


reſently after recommended him to travel 


with two ſons of the Lord Savage in quality of governor, and with this view he was taken Nd. J f. 
into that family, and handſomely entertained by his Lordſhip ; but his ſtay there was vera — 
ſhort (u), for being young and of a different religion, he declined the charge intended, 3% No. 14. 

and cloſed with an offer that was made him by a young gentleman of his acquaintance, to | 


attend him as a companion in making the tour of France (o) [G]. 


article. Concerning Sit Eubule's benefaQtion, fee Wood's Antiq. Oxon, l. 2. 


Pliny informs us (25), that a few years after this, the 
uſe of glaſs cups drove out thoſe of gold and fil- 


LE] Eſpecially at Venice.) He ſent one Signior 
Antonio Miotti from Middleburgh in Zealand, where 
he had been maſter of a glaſs furnace a long time, and 
was reckoned one of the ableſt men in that way in 
Chriſtendom (26). From Venice, he mentions the 
ſending of two Italians, who by report there, were the 
beſt gentlemen workmen that ever blew cryſtal, one 
of them allied to Antonio Miotti, the other to Maza- 
las (27). * I have met, continues he to Sir Robert 
Manſel, with Camillo your conſaorman, and could 
he be ſure of entertainment, he would return to 
ſerve you again, and I believe for leſs falaty.” In 


the ſame letter he relates that he had been at Mu- 


rano, where the Venetians made their glaſs, a little 
land from Venice, about the diſtance of Vaux-hall 
from London, Theſe people finding they could not 
hinder their beft workmen from going, when ſufficient- 
ly encouraged, into other countries ; in order to pre- 
yent the los of their trade, induſtriouſly ſpread it about, 
that though you ſhould tranſplant a ga furnace from 
Murano to Venice herſelf, or any of the little iſlands 
about her, or to any other parts of the earth, and uſe 
all the ſame materials, the ſame workmen, the ſelf 
ſame ingredients every way, yet you cannot make 
make cryſtal glaſs in that perfection for beauty and 
Iuſtre as at Murano. This they then took care to im- 
pute to ſome ſecret quality in the air of that iſland, and 
our novice ſeems to be the dupe of ſuch an idle ſtory, 
but neither did this nor any other ſhift prove effeQual. 
The art was firſt got from them by the French, who 

terwards found out the ſecret of caſting large table- 
glaſs, which was propoſed by the Sieur Theodart in 
1688 *. But this hath been ſince improved by the 
Eogliſh, and is now made at Vaux-hall in greater per- 
fection than any where elſe in the world. 

[F] His newly acquired merit.) Viz. His (ill in 
the languages, and his knowledge of the policies and 
manners of the ſeveral ſtates through which he paſſed. 
With regard to the firſt, beſides what is already men- 
tioned, it was of ſervice to him afterwards towards his 
ſubſiſtance, 2 him to write the following 
books. (1.) Lexicon Tetraglotton, An Engliſh, French, 


: Ltalian, Spaniſh Dictionary, Lond. 1660, fol. To 


which is added, A particular Vocabulary, or Nomen- 
clature, in Engliſh, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, of 
the proper Terms belonging to ſeveral Arts and Sciences, 
to common Profeſſions and Callings, both liberal and 
mechanic, &c. and likewiſe Proverbs, or old ſayed 
faxes and adages in Engliſh, or the Saxon Tongue, 
Italian, French and Spaniſh, whereunto the Britiſh for 
their great Antiquity and Weight are added (2.) A 
French Grammar, and a Dialogue confiſling of all Gal- 


 ficiſms, with Additions of the moſt uſeful and fignificant 


Proverbs, printed at London twice, the laſt time in 
1673, fol. (3.) 4A French and Ergliþ Dictionary, 
compiled by Mr Randal Cotgreve : With another in 
Engliſh and French ; whereunto are added, Animadver- 
ſions, with Supplements of many hundreds of Words never 
before printed, by James Howell, Eſq; Lond. 1650, 
fol. (4.) 4 new Engliſh Grammar for Foreigners to 
learn Engliſh, with a Grammar for the Spaniſh or 
Caftikan Tongue, with ſpecial Remarks on the Portu- 
gue/e Dialect, far the Service of her Majefly, London, 


He paſſed the year 
| 1622 


(1) Fam. Letters, Vol. II. 62. No. 5. 


1662, 8%. He likewiſe applied this ſxill to tranſ- 


late ſeveral pieces, as (1.) St: Paul's late Progreſt 
5 — Earth, about a Divorce tauixt Cbriſt and the 

urch of Rome, by Reaſon of her Differences and Ex- 
cefſes, Sc. London, 1644, 8v0. The author of this 
book publiſhed it about the year 1642, and being 
obliged to fly from Rome on that account, in the 
company, and under the conduct, of one who pretend- 
ed friendſhip to him, was betrayed at Avignon, and 
there hanged, and then burnt. (2.) 4 Venetian 
Looking-Glaſs : Or a Letter written very lately from 
London to Cardinal Barberini at Rome, by a Venetian 
Clariſſimo, touching the preſent Diſtempers in England, 
1648, 3 ſheets 4to. | 
Revolutions in Naples, and of their monſtrous Succeſſes, 
not to be paralled by any ancient or modern Hi/tory, 
Lond. 1650, 8wo (28). (4.) 4 Letter of Advice ſent 
from the Prime Stateſmen of Florence, how Engla d muy 
come to herſelf again, dated at Florence, March 12. 
1659. Theſe were all tranſlated from the Ital an: he 
rendered alſo from the French into Engliſh, The Nu;- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, conſiſting of a Maſk and a 
Comedy, or the Great Royal Ball, ated lately in Paris 
fix times, c. Lond. 1654, 4to. and from Spaniſh 


into Enyliſh, The Proceſs and Pleadings in the Court of 


Spain upon the Death of Anthony Aſcham, Refident far 
the Parliament of England, and of 7ohn Baptiſta Riva 
his Interpreter, &c. Lond 1651, fol. This Aſcham 
was deſcended from a genteel family, and bred at Eaton 
ſchool and King's college in Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of A. M. and in the Civil Wars fiding 
with the Parliament, he was by their authority made 
tutor to James Duke of York. In 1648, he publiſhed 
A Diſcourſe wherein is examined what is particularly 
lawful during the Confufions and Revolutions of Go- 
vernment, (fc (29). He was appointed reſident to 
Spain in the latter end of 1649, and arriving at Madrid 
in June following, had an apartment in the palace, 
where he was murthered. Six Engliſh gentlemen, viz. 
John Guillim, William Spark, Valentine Progers, 
Jo. Halſal, William Arnet, and Henry Progers, went 
to his chambers, and two of them ſtaying at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs, and two others at the top, the re- 
maining two entered the room, of whom Spark being 
the firſt, drew up to the table where Aſcham and his 
interpreter were fitting, and pulling off his hat, ſaid, 
Gentlemen, I kiſs your hands, pray which is the Re- 
fident ; upon which the Reſident riſing, Guillim took 
him by the hair, and with a dagger gave him a thruſt 
that overthrew him; then came Spark and gave him 
another, and to make ſure work they gave him five 
ſtabs, of which he inſtantly died. Whereupon his in- 
terpreter thinking to retire to his own chamber, the 
other four gave him four wounds, whereof he preſent- 
ly expired. Five of the Engliſh took ſanctuary, whence 
they were haled, impriſoned, and condemned, and 


Spark + ſuffered The fixth, Henry Progers, fled to * 


the Venetian ambaſſador's houſe, and ſo eſcaped (30). 
[G] He went to France with a young gentleman ] 
Viz. Mr Richard Altham, a younger ſon of Baron 
Altham, Mr Howell became acquainted with him at 
Stains while his brother Howell was there. Our au- 
thor ſpeaks of him as a nonpareil. I hold him; ſays 
he (31), to be one of the hopefuleſt young men of this 
kingdom for parts and perſon ; he is full of excellent 
ſolid knowledge, the mathematicks, the law, — 
: ot 


(3.) An Exact Hiſtory of the late 


ppointed Fellow of Jeſus college upon the new foundation by Sir Eubule 24 12. He 
But finding his friend and patron Sir Robert Manſel, who was Vice-Ad- 


ſeems to have 
_—_ honours» 
y with this fa- 
mily#and he 
awards kept 2 
correſpondence 
from France 
with his Lordſh'p 
at his requeſt. He 
alſo taught Spa- 
niſh to one of the 
young ladies. See 


(e) Thid, No. 16 
and 14. | 


(28) This book 
was written in 
Italian by Alex- 
ander Giraffi, 


(29) The reſt of 
the title is; or 
how far a Man 
may aw. ly 
conform to the 
Power and Come 
man's of thoſe, 
who with various 
+.uccefſes hold 
Kingdoms divided 
by civil and fo- 
reign Wars, &c, 
Likewiſe whe- 
ther the Nature 
of War be incou· 
ſi ſtent with the 
Precepts of the 
Chriſtian Religi- 
on. Lond. 164%, - 
This book was 
anſwered by Bi- 
hop Sanderſon, 


+ He was the 
only Proteſtant 
among them. 
Hiſt, of the Re- 
bellion, Ac. p. 
291. by Lord 
Clarendon, whe 
was then Am- 
bafſador in Spain 
from King Ch. 
II. The ref 
being re-delivered 
- _ ſame | 
church, had 
vifi-ns ſent _— 
them by perſons 
of quality, till 
they found an 
opportunity of 
making their e- 
ſcape. Thurloe* 
State Papers, 


Val. I. p. 180 
r 


(32) Wood A 
then. Oxon. Vo 
II. col. 335. = 
ccording to the 
account in Thur- 
loe, Aſcham wag 
murdered at an 
inn, before the or- 
ders came for his 
removal into the 


(31) Vel.I. 5 
2. No. 12. ibid. 
No, 18. 
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( 32) See his Let- 
ter to him, Vol. 
I Hr. No. 2 

2 d 18 and 8 2. 
No. 30, 32. 


(33) Ibid. & 3. 
No. 8 and 10. 
Our author had 
ſuch another 
ſcuffle as that 
mentioned here, 
at Paris, of 
which he gave 
this friend an ac- 
count in a letter 
from that city. 
Ib. No. 17. 8 1. 


| (34) Ibid. No. 1 
and 22. Y Zo 


(35) By an arti» 
cle of peace with 
Spain, nothing 
was to be carried 
to Turky that 
might arm and 
victual. 


” 36) Fam. Lett. 
7 Vol. I, 8 3 
No. 6. 
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1622 greatly to his ſatisſaction with this friend abroad, and not many months after his 


return kiſſed the King's hand for an agency to the court of Spain, where he went to ſolli— 
cit the recovery of a rich Engliſh ſhip, which had been ſcized by that King's Viceroy at 


Sardinia upon a pretence of carrying contraband goods [H]. 


Three Ambaſſadors had been 


already employed in negotiating this affair, yet Mr Howell brought the matter nearer to 
a Tuceeſsful iſſue than had been done before [IJ]; but when he was juſt upon the point of 
completing it to the ſatisfaction of both parties, the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Charles I.) coming to Madrid on account of the Infanta, firſt put a ſtop to Mr Howell's 
proceeding ;z and the breaking of the Spaniſh match afterwards broke the neck of the 


whole buſineſs, and of all our agent's proſpects of advantage thereby [X]; 


other material ſtudies ;' in ſhort, he was evidently 
Howell's white boy, molded exactly to his heart's wiſh. 
In his company he was completely bleſt, and ſays, he 
envied no man's happineſs (32). He ſeems to have 
had the ſame warmth in his temper with our cadet, 
which not long after their return drew them into a ren- 
counter (33) with the Sergeants in Lombard ſtreet. But 
in this tour Mr Howell was in great danger of Joſing his 
life by too cloſe an application to his ſtudies For hav- 
ing retired with his comrade to Poiſly for privacy, and 
ſole converſe with the nation ; he there taſked him- 
ſelf to read ſo many books in ſuch a compaſs of time, 
and to perform it, he frequently watched many nights 
together in the depth of winter. Whereupon return- 
ing to Paris he was ſeized with an impoſthume in his 
head, whereof he lay fick above forty days, being 
eighteen of them without any ſleep, except ſuch ſhort 
imperfect ſlumbers as were procured by potions ; at 


laſt a tumour ſettled in his throat, ſo that he could 


hardly fetch his breath ; but after cauterizing it, an 
iſſue was made in his cheek, which, he ſays, ſaved his 


life. It is obſervable that he was much ſubject to this 


diſtemper, a defluxion fell into his throat while he was 
at Oxford, which diſtilling upon the uvula impeached 
his utterance a long time after; he found the ſame diſ- 
order again at Venice in his firſt travels, where he had 
an iſſue made in his left arm for it: on his return home- 
wards, he fell fick again at Roven of a pain in the 
head, which, with the iſſue he brought to England. 
Here Dr Harvey, whom he conſulted, apprehending 
it might turn to a conſumption, ſtopped his iſſue, tel- 
ling kim There was no danger, in regard he bad not 
eworn it a full twelve monnth. After which he quickly 
recovered by the aſſiſtance of that celebrated Phy fician 


34). 

[H] Seized for carrying contraband goods.) Mr 
Howell gives the following account of this affair. 
There was a large Turkey ſhip called the Vineyard, 
which failing through the Streights for Conſtantinople, 
was forced by ſtreſs of weather inte a little port called 
Milo in Sardinia ; here the ſearchers came on board, 
and finding her richly laden (her cargo of broad-cloth 
at prime coſt being worth 30000l. ſterling), they cavil- 
led at ſome ſmall quantity of lead and tin, which though 
only for the ſhip's uſe, they alledged to be Ropa de 


contrabando, prohibited goods (35) ; and the Vice roy 


of Sardinia accordingly ſeized the ſhip and cargo, and 
landed the maſter and men in Spain (36). 

[1] Three Ambaſſadors had been employed, but Mr 
Howell did more than all.) The Ambaſſadors were 
Sir Ch. Cornwallis once, and Lord Digby twice, in 
that character. The firſt of theſe being Ambaſſador in 
Spain when the maſter and men were put aſhore there as 
abovementioned, they immediately addreſſed them- 
ſelves to him, but finding him able to do them little 
good, they came to England and complained to the King 
and Council. Whereupon his Majeſty ſent a particu- 
lar commiſſion in his own name to demand reſtitution 
and juſtice upon the Vice-roy. Sir Ch Cornwallis 
(together with Sir Paul Pindar a while) laboured the 
buſineſs and commenced a ſuit in law, but was called 
home, before he could do any thing to purpoſe. To 
him ſucceeded Sir John (afterwards Lord) Digby, in the 
ſame character, and being inveſted with the fame com- 
miſſion, diſpatched Mr Walfingham Greſsley to Sar- 
dinia, who happened to be taken priſoner by ſome 
Turkiſh men of war, and carried into Algiers. Lord 
Digby being remanded home, left the buſineſs in the 
hands of Mr Cotting:on, then an agent at Madrid, 


but reſumed it at his return; yet it proved ſuch a te- 


dious intricate ſuit, that his Lordſhip went back to 
England again without finiſhing the work ; and going 
now Ambaſſador extraordinary upon the buſineſs of the 
Spaniſh match and the reſtitution of the Palatinate, de- 


and he 
returned 


fired this particular commiſſion might be given to an- 
other, whom he promiſed to aſſiſt to the utmoſt of his 
power, having himſelf alſo a good round ſhare in the 
buſineſs (37). His Lordſhip's declining it was the ſtep 
which helped Mr Howell to the employ ; who, meet- 
ing with the like delays his predeceſſors had done in 
the law-courts, preſented a memorial, that a particu- 
lar junta of ſome of the Council of State and War might 
be appointed to determine the buſineſs. Upon this re- 
ferees were accordingly nominated, who paſſed ſen- 
tence in favour of the complainants, by virtue of which 
he got an execution againſt the goods of the Vice-roy, 
and afterwards obtained a royal cedule with a power to 
arreſt his perſon, ſuch as he was told by his lawyers, 
had never been granted in Spain before (38). 

[X] Broke the neck of the whole bufineſi, and of all 
his preſpectt therein.) He had been in Sardinia, and 
brought the Vice-roy to offer a compoſition, and find- 
ing him unable to ſatisfy the debt, he had framed 
another memorial and preſented it to the King, de- 
firing that, as the ſaid Vice roy was inſolvent, his Ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to grant a warrant (for the re- 
lief of both parties) to lade ſo many thouſand ſterills or 
meaſures of corn out of Sardinia and Sicily cuſtom free, 


as ſhould be equivalent to the debt. He had gone far 


towards obtaining ſuch a warrant, when Sir Francis 
Cottington, Secretary to the Prince of Wales, ſent for 
him, and required him in the Prince's name to proceed 
no further herein *till his Royal Highneſs was departed 
from Spain (39). After the breach, Mr Howell had 
acceſs to Olivarez the Prime-Miniſter, once or twice, 
and likewiſe to the King, to whom he now preſented a 
memorial, that intimated letters of mart, unleſs ſatiſ- 
faction was had in his affair. The King gave him a 
gracious anſwer, but Olivarez, ſays he, told me, that 
when the Spaniards had juſtice in England, we ſhould 
have juftice here (40). This was plain dealing, and 
put a compleat end to our agent's negotiation. He 
had undertaken this affair upon what he calls very good 
terms. For beſides all his expences borne, he was to 
have 3000 l. ſterling reward, if he ſucceeded. And 
that, which no doubt, ſweetned the employ more, 
was the company of his dear friend Mr Richard Al- 
tham (41), who went with him to Madrid, and pro- 
bably had a great hand in procuring it for him, being 
a near relation to Captain Leat, a principal perſon 
concerned. Mr Howell having liquidated the whole 
ſum, principal and intereſt upon intereſt (the uſage in 
thoſe times) with all ſorts of damages and proceſſal 
charges, found it to amount to upwards of 250,000 
crowns, of theſe Captain Leat's ſhare came to above 
40,000, a ſum, which the commiſſioner obſerves, 
might ſerve him for a good Alderman's eſtate (42). 

Our author as ſervant of the Crown, had his paſſage 
home in company of Mr (afterwards Sir) Peter Wych, 
in the convoy of the Prince of Wales's jewels, which, 
he ſays, were valued at above 100,0001. and among 
others there was a great table diamond for Olivarez of 
eighteen carats weight, but the richeſt preſent was to 
the Infanta, being a chain of great orient pearl to the 
number of 276, weighing 9 oz (43). Our author alſo 
relates ſeveral curious particulars in the Prince's court- 
ſhip, hardly elſewhere to be met with. As firſt, that 
in a poem of Lope de Vegas upon this occaſion, there 
was this excellent ſtanza). | 


Carlos Efluardo Soy 
Que fiendo Amor mi guia, 
Al cieola q Eſpana woy 
Por ver mi Eftrella Maria (44). 


2. That the comediafis came once a week to the palace, 
where under a great canopy the Queen and the _ 
c 


(37) Ibid. 


Ul 


(38) Id. 3 


0. 10 and 14. 


(39) Ib. No. 17, 


(40) Ibid, No. 

3 3: Mr Howell 
afterwards applied 
to Lord Cotting- 
ton, on his goin 
Ambaſſador Ex- 
traordinary to 
Spain in 1629, 
who did ſome- 
thing in ic, but 
with what ſuc- 
ceſs does not ap- 


pear. & 5. No. 
28 and 35. 


(41) He returned 


home a year be- 


fore Mr Howell, 
on account of his 
brother's death, 
whom he did not 
ſurvive a great 
2 years, Ib, 

o. 23 and 45. 
$ 6. 3 45 


(42) Ibid. No, 
8 and 10. | 


(43) Ibid. 5 4. 
No. 1. 


(44) It is no 
wonder to find 
our author appro- 
ving this ſt . ain of 
the Spaniard, 
when we read the 
tollowing lines of 
his own, 

Could I thoſe 
whirtely ſtars go 
nigh, 

W hich make the 
milky way in 


V, 
I 'de prach them, 
and at moon- 
ſhine dreſs, 
To make my 
Delia a curious 
meſs. 
Ibid. Vol. II. & 
1, No. 22. 


2242 


%% 


(% See Ibid. 8 
4+ No. 1. dated 
Dec. 10. 1624. 
when newly re- 
turned from 


Spain. 


He was re- 
commended by 


ſome noblemen 


his friends, that 
had intimacy 
with the Duke, 
« About whom, 
« ſays he, though 
« he hath 3 Se- 
« eretaries alrea- 
« dy, l hope to 
have ſome em- 
© play ment. Ib. 
and No. 10. 


(2) No. 24. 


(0% 18. ibid. and 
No. 25 26, 


{s) Ibid. 8 Fo 0 
No. 3, 4+ 


(t) Id. ibid, No. 
20 and 34. 


- 


returned to England toward the latter end of the year 1624 (p). This unexpected diſap- 
pointment put him again to his ſhifts for a ſupport. In this exigence he made his court 


to the Duke of Buckingham as the ſolg diſpoſer of all preferments , and he received man 


noble reſpects from his Grace; but finding after two years attendance that he was — 
to be too much Digbyged to have any place of truſt under that minion, who was then 
at high enmity with the Earl of Briſtol, he liſtened to a propoſal that was made to him in 
1626 by Lord Conway then Secretary of State; which was to go into Italy in quality of 
a moving agen for the King (2). But the demand of 1001. a quarter, which he thought 
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that ſervice deſerved, not being complied with, he miſſed likewiſe of this employ. 


However, the loſs was in a ſhort time abundantly made up to him; for the ſame year he 
was appointed Secretary to Emmanuel Lord Scrope (afterwards Earl of Sunderland), who 
was made Lord-Preſident of the North (r). This poſt brought Mr Howell to York ; 
and while he reſided there, the corporation of Richmond, without any application from 
himſelf, and againſt ſeveral competitors, choſe him one of their repreſentatives to ſit in 


the Parliament which began in 1627 (s). The following year Lord Scrope fell into a 


languiſhing diſorder (1), and reſigning his poſt the year after, was ſucceeded therein by 
the Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford («), who at his entrance into that 


office, out of regard to Mr Howell, and in conſideration of his loſs, gave him the diſpo- 


ſal of the next Attorney's place that became vacant at York *. This grant was of ſome 
advantage to him [L. and he continued in the ſervice of his old maſter 'till his Lord- 


ſhip's death [M]. 


ſat in the middle, the Prince of Wales and Don Carlos 
on the Queen's right hand; the King and the little 
Cardinal on the Infanta's left hand. I have ſeen, ſays 
he, the Prince have his eyes immoveably fixed upon 
the Infanta half an hour together in a thoughtful ſpe- 
culative poſture ;' upon which part of his behaviour, 
Olivarez made the unhandſome compariſon, that he 
watched her as a cat does a mouſe. 3. That the Prince 
being informed the Infanta uſed to go ſome mornings to 
the Caſa de campo, a ſummer-houſe of the King's on 
the other fide of the river of Madrid to gather May- 
dew, he roſe early and went thither, taking Mr Endy- 
mion Porter with him. They were let into the houſe 
and into the garden, but the Infanta was in the or- 
chard, and there being a high partition wall between, 
and the door doubly bolted, the Prince got on the top 
of the wall and ſprung down a great height and ſo made 
towards her, but ſhe, ſpying him firſt of all the reſt, 
gave a ſhriek, and ran back; the old Marquis that 
was then her guardian, came towards the Prince, and 
fell on his knees, conjuring his Highneſs to retire, in 
regard he hazarded his head, if he admitted any to 
her company; ſo the door was opened, and the Prince 
came out under that wall over which he had got in. 


1 have ſeen him, continues our author, watch a long 


(45) Ibid. § 3. 
No. 18, 


hour together in a cloſe coach in the open ftreet to ſee 
her as ſhe went abroad (45). | 

[L] This grant was ſame advantage] One of theſe 
places became vacant the ſame year, and he was offered 
300l. for it: but herein, it ſeems, he met with a conſider- 


able diſappointment, for ſome, ſays he, got betwixt 
o 


(46) Ibid. § 5. 
No. 24. The 
truth is, this was 
not a ſeaſon fit 
for conteſting it, 
that court itſelf 
being th:n be- 
come one of the 
grievances uni- 
verſally com- 
plained of, and 
two years after- 
wards, it was a- 
boliſhed as illegal. 
See the Earl of 
Clarendon's ar- 
ticle. 


(47) See the Earl 
of Straffurd's ar - 
ticle. 


(48) Ibid, and 
Howell's Letters 
Vol. 1. F 5, No. 
4. 


me and home, ſo that I was forced ta go away 
contented with one hundred pieces Mr Ratcliffe deli- 
vered me in his chamber at Gray's-Inn, and ſo to part 
awith the legal inſtrument I had, which I did rather 
* than conteſt (46) This grant is an inſtance of his 
Lordſhip's noble diſpoſition, ſince he had never liked his 
predeceſſor Lord Scroop (47) [afterwards Earl of Sunder- 
land]; and beſides, Mr Howell had been choſen Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Richmond, againſt his Lordſhip's 
couſin and particular favourite Mr Chriflopher Wandſ- 
ford (48). The inſtrument for the attorney's place, 


was returned to his Lordſhip with the following let- 
ter. | 


To the Lord Viſcouat Wentworth, Lord Preſident of 
the North. 


My ever honoured good Lord, 


* Herewith I ſend your Lordſhip the inſtrument you 
* pleaſed to paſs unto me for the reverſion of the next 
* Attorney's place in York, for which, by your Lord- 
* ſhip's appointment, Mr Ratcliffe hath given me ſati/- 
Faction. I was always, and ſhall ever continue ſo 
« ſenſible of /a free and nible a favour, that in the 


* whole courſe of my life, I ſhall endeavour to make 
VOL. IV. No. 225. 


In 1632, he went Secretary to Robert Earl of Leiceſter, appointed 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the court of Denmark, on occaſion of the death 


of the 


Queen 


(a) See his arti- 
cle. | 


* Howell's Let- 
ters, 8 6. No. 
18. 


* expreſſions of my thankfulneſs, and how much I 


». 


© am, 
My Lord, 


SL your Lordſhip's 
St Martin's-lane, 
May, 5, 1629. 


moſt true and humble ſervant, 


Ja. HowELL. 


This letter has been lately printed among the State 
Papers and Letters of the Earl of Strafford (49), where 
there are twelve more from Mr Howell to his Lord- 
ſhip, wrote monthly, during the courſe of the year 
1635*, all upon the ſame ſubje& of pablic news and oc- 
currences with thoſe three to his Lordſhip, printed by Mr 
Howell himſelf in his familiar letters (50), and written 
antecedently to that year, if we may rely upon their 
dates, which are partly confirmed by the beginning 
of his firſt monthly letter in 1634, printed in the State 
Papers, &c. where he intimates, that he had paid this 
tribute of his obſervance, though not regularly before. 
This circumſtance is mentioned in the view of vindicating 
the authenticity of Mr Howell's Familiar Letters from 
the aſperſion thrown upon them by Mr Wood, who tells 
us, * that many of the ſaid letters were never written 
before the author of them was in the Fleet as he pre- 
© tends, only feigned, no time being kept with their 
dates (51).* But ſome inaccuracy in the dates, is no 
good argument againſt their genuineneſs, ſince in ſuch 
letters, as many or moſt of theſe are, 'tis not unuſual 
in the copy (there being no neceſſity for it) to omit 
the dates, which therefore (as the originals were then 
out of his hands) muſt be often ſupplied by memory 
alone + ; and hence probably it is, that we find the 

year frequently omitted. | 
[] He continued in the ſerwice of his old maſter 
"till his Lordſbip's death.) The profits of his Secre- 
tary's office had been very conſiderable ; not long after 
his ſettlement in it, he writes to a friend from York 
thus. For this preſent condition of life, I thank 
God I live well contented, I have a fee from the 
King, diet for myſelf and two ſervants, livery for a 
* horſe, and a part of the King's houſe for my lodg- 
ing, and other privileges which I am told no Secre- 
* tary before me had.“ He alſo mentions his having 
built himſelf a new ſtudy (52). My Lord gave him 
next year, 1628, the patronage of the living of 
Hambledon near Henley upon Thames, a rectory worth 
800 |. a year (53). However, after his Lordſhip's re- 
ſignation, he complains, that the perquiſites of his 
place, taking the King's fee away, came very ſhort of 
what his Lordſhip promiſed him at his firſt coming to 
him, in regard of his non reſidence at Vork; he there- 
fore hoped his Lordſhip would conſider it ſome other 
way, in which view he ſtill continued in his ſervice 
(54). But we find at laſt, he had met with ſome difficulty 
30 E in 


(49) In two vels 
fol. 1739. Vol. 
I, P+ 50. 


® The firſt is 
dated Feb. 1, 
1634-5» and the 
laſt March IS, 
1635-06, 


(50) Set. 5. No. 
31. and 8 6. No. 
12 and 25. 


(51) Athen. Or- 
on. Vol. II. col. 
332. N. B. In 
the firſt edition 
the letters had 
no dates, and that 
want was ſupplied 
in the ſecond. 
See the title * 
to that edition 
1650. | 
7 For inftince, 
the letter in Vol. 
1. § 6. No. 31 
con ainmg our 
author's decaßic 
on the death of 
Ber, lohnſon, is 
dated May I, 
630. wheres 
that Poet did not 
die "il Aug. 10, 
1627, Vet that 
the letter with 
the decaſtic was 
actually ſent, ay» 
pears from it's 
being in the col- 
lection entituled 
Fobnſonus Vir- 
bu, printed in 
1638. do. 


(62) Fam. Lett. 
Vol. 1. 8 Js. 
No. 1. 


(<3) Ibid. No. 


1 Vs 
(54) wid. No. 
34+ 
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(wo) His ſpeech 


to the Ducheſs of 


Holſtein drew 

tears from her. 
Fam. Lett. Vo 
1. 5 6. No. 2. 


(=) Ibid. No. 19. 


(y) It is very 
probable that he 
laid the plan at 
this me ot his 
Dodona's Grove, 
that poem being 
finiſhed in 1639, 
See his Letters, 
No. 39. 


(*) No. 34. 


( 4 No. 36, 38. 


fes) This. 8 6, 
No. 18, 


- 
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Queen-dowager, who was grandmother to King Charles I. IVI. Our author 


proo{s of his oratorical, talents in ſeveral Latin ſpeeches before the King of Denmark and 


other 


princes of Germany (w). He alſo was very 


ſerviceable in procuring a grant of ſome 


privileges to our Eaſtland company, which never could be obtained before [O]. Soon 
after his return to England, he received the unwelcome news of his father's death [P]. 


more unſtable than ever. 


" a loſs which muſt needs be more ſenſibly felt by him, as his fortune proved afterwards 
For except an inconfiderable affair, upon which he was dif- 


patched to Orleans in France by Secretary Windebank in 1635 (x), he was deſtitute 
of any employment for ſome years, meeting with the net uncommon lot of thoſe who are 


thrown into a life of dependency (9). 


Under thefe difficulties he ſet his face at laſt to- 
wards Ireland, where Lord Wentworth being Deputy was then reſident. 


He had re- 


ceived many warm profeſſions of kindneſs from his Lordſhip, and was now determined to 


put his ſincerity to the trial (z). 


With this refolution he went in 1639 to Dublin, where 


he was well received; and finding one of the Clerks of the Council moſt opportunely ve- 
ry aged and bed-rid, he applied for the reverſion of the'place, and obtained a grant there- 


of. 


In the interim, the Lord- Deputy employed him as an Aſſiſtant- Clerk upon ſome bu- 


ſineſs to Edinburgh, and afterwards to London (a 2); but all his riſing hopes were ruined 


in the unhappy fate which the Earl of Strafford met with ſoon after. 


However, in 1640 


he was diſpatched upon ſome buſineſs to France (b +4), whither he carried a French tranſla- 
tion of his poem called Dodona's Grove, or the Vocal Foreſt, which was publiſhed that 


year [Q]; and upon 


New- Year's-day following, he preſented to his Majeſty a poem en- 


titled Taz VOTE [R]; and the ſame year, Sir Edward Nicholas being promoted to be 


in ſettling his accounts with Lady Sunderland, as 


appears from the letter cited in the margin (55), ad- 
dreſſed to her Ladyſhip, which begins thus : 


Madam, 

Here incloſed, I ſend your Ladyſbip a letter from the 
Tord. Deputy of Ireland, wherein he declares, that the 
* diſpoſal of the Attorneyſhip in York, which he paſſed 
* over to me, had no relation to my Lord at all, but it 
* was merely done out of a particular reſpect to ne: 
your Ladyſhip may pleaſe to think of it accordingly 
© touching the accounts.” | 

From this paſſage her Ladyſhip ſeems to have made 
the value of that attorneyſhip an article in her favour, 


| it probably upon the anſwer ſent by Lord 


F Strafford's 
State Papers 

and Letters, &c. 
Vol. I, 


entworth to the following letter from the Earl of 
Sunderland on that occaſion. 


© My very good Lord, 

© T underſtand your Lordſhip hath beſtowed the next At- 
* torney's place in reverſion at York, upon James Howell 
* my Secretary. I muſt thank you for it, and the rather, 
* becauſe he hath deſervingly and faithfully ſerved me in 
* that place, wherein ] hear your Lordſhip hath ſucceed- 
1 wiſh you much happineſs in it, and reſt very 

* faithfully, 


St Martyn's lane, 


Your humble ſervant, 
Dec. 15, 1628. 


E. SUNDERLAND 4. 


[V] Grandmother to King Charles 1.) She was the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh's daughter, her huſband Chri- 
ſtian III. dying young, her portion, which was 40, ocol. 


Was reſtored to her, and living a widow forty- four 


years after, ſhe grew to be ſo great a houſe - wife (ſetting 
three or four hundred people at work) that ſhe died 


worth near two millions of dollars, ſo that ſhe was re- 


Puted the richeſt Queen in Chriſtendom. By the con- 
ſtitution of Denmark, this eſtate was diviſible amongſt 
her children, whereof ſhe had five, the King of Den- 


mark, the Ducheſs of Saxony, the Ducheſs of Brunſ- 


(<6) Fam. Lett. 
8 zo No. 40. 


wick, Queen Anne, conſort to King James I. and the 
Ducheſs of Holſtein. The King being male was to 
have two ſhares, and King Charles I. then our King 
and his ſiſter the Princeſs Palatine were to have their 
mother's ſhare divided between them (56), which a- 
mounted to 160,0001. ſterling. This the Ambaſſador 
aſked for, but the King not complying, by reaſon of ſome 
demands he had upon the Crown of England ; my 


Lord Leiceſter then deſired, in regard he was to paſs 


through the Hague, that part which belonged to my 
Lady Elizabeth, becauſe his Majeſty knew well what 
croſſes and afflictions ſhe had ſuffered, and what a nu- 
merous iſſue ſhe had to maintain ; and his Lordſhip 
ſaid, he would engage his honour and all the eſtate he 
had in the world, that this ſhould no way prejudice the 
accompts. The King of Denmark nighty extolled the 
nobleneſs of this motion, but proteſted his coffers were 


Secretary 


empty : hereupon my Lord was feaſted, and that was 
all he could get (57). f | | 
[O] He - procured ſome privileges for the Eaftland 
Company.] The ſhips of that company in paſſing through 
the Sound, had been forced to ſtay there ſeveral days 
on account of taking up money at high intereſt to pay 
diverſe tolls for the merchandizes, before they could 


gave ſome 


(% What this 
was is not 
known, but he 
was introduced te 
Cardinal Riche. 
liev, who made 
him ſuch propa. 
fitions, as, he 
ſays, it were a 
vanity in him to 
mention, Thid. 
No. 44. In this 
letter he gives 
ſome remarkable 
inſtances of the 
groſs flatteries 
addreſſed by the 
French to that 
Miniſter in verſe, 
_ — theſe is 
the Howing 
diftich, 
Richleio intranti 
Rupellæ LNuelle] 
porta pateſcit 
Cbriſto inſer- 


nales ut patuere 


fores, 


(57) Ibid. & 6, 
No. 5 


expoſe them to vent; but it was now granted, that it 


ſhould be ſufficient for the merchant to regiſter an in- 
voice of his cargo in the Cuſtom- houſe book, and gire 
his bond to pay all duties at his return after he had 
made his market, which no Ambaſſador had been able 
to obtain before. There had been likewiſe a new toll 
demanded of late from the Hamburgh merchants at 
Luckſtadt, a fort commanding the entrance into the 
Elbe, which at the Ambaſſador's ſuit was now taken 
off (58). 

| 15 He received the news of his father's death.) 
This was ſent to him by Dr Field, Biſhop of St Davids, 
and he obſerves, that it was the heavieſt news that 
ever was ſent him. * But, continues he, when I recol- 
lect myſelf, and conſider the fairneſs and maturity of 
his age, and that it was rather a gentle diſſolution than 
death. When I contemplate the infinite advantage he 
hath got by this change and tranſmigration, it much 


lightens the weight of my grief. For if ever human 


ſoul entered Heaven, ſurely his is there; ſuch was his 
conſtant piety to God, his rare indulgence to his chil- 
dren, his charity to his neighbours, and his candour in 
reconciling differences ; ſuch was the gentleneſs of his 
diſpoſition ; his unwearied courſe in actions of virtue, 
that I wiſh my ſoul no other felicity, when ſhe has 
ſhaken off theſe rags of fleſh, than to aſcend to his, 
and co-enjoy the ſame bliſs (59).” Such an amiable in- 
ſtance of filial piety was thought worthy of a place in 
theſe memoirs. | 

[2] Dodona's Grove, or the Vocal Foreſt, publiſhed 
in 1640, in 4t0.] The Engliſh poem was publiſhed in 
reality at the latter end of 1639 (60), and the author 
having tranſlated it into French, carried it to be reviſed 
at Paris ; after which he ſent a copy from that city to 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, with this recommendation, 
that it was done in the neweſt French; for though the 
verſion was his own, yet he had got one of the Aca- 
damie des beaux Eſprits there to run it over, to correct 
and refine the language, and reduce it to the moſt mo- 
dern dialect. It took ſo here, continues he, that the 
Academy of Wits have given a far higher elogium of 
it than it deſerves (61). 

[RJ The Vote.] The whole title is, The Vote; or a 
Poem preſented to his Majefly for a New-Year's-Gift by 
Way of Diſcourſe betwixt the Poet and his Muſe. Kal. 
January 1641, 4to. The method he took of prefixing 
it to the ſecond volume of his familiar letters bas pre- 
ſerved it, otherwiſe it muſt have periſhed long ago, 
being indeed a very indifferent performance. Our au- 
thor exerciſed his poetical talent in verſe on other occa- 
fions. As in a piect intituled, 4%, Ha, Tumulus, 
Thalamus ; Twwo Counter Poems, The firfl an Elegy 


upon 


(58) The old toll 
was a roſe noble 
for every ſhip, 
which had been 


of late interpreted 
to be for every 


ſail. Ibid, Nos 


4 and 5, 


(59) Ibid, No. 7. 


(60) Ibid, Nov 
39. 


61) No. 44. 

t went through 
ſeveral editions; 
and being ſo 
well received, he 
made uſe of it to 
catry off ot her 
pieces, as His Pa- 
rables, &c. in 
the 2d edit. in 
1644, 4to. and 
in the 3d, at 
Cambridge, in 

165 5, 12 mo. 
were added Eng- 
land's Tears, 

&c, and The Pre- 
bemmence and Pe- 
digree of Parlia- 
ments, &c. tage» 
ther with his 
Vindication a= 
gainft Mr 
Prynnes 


(62) bid. No. 


their office became there 


Seoretary of State, M Howell ſacceeded him in the Cletkthip of the Council (e c). 


poſt was the moſt fixed in point of reſidence, and the moſt permanent in it's nature, of 
any he had ever enjoyed. But the refidence of theſe Clerks was now rendered very un- 
ſertied upon the King's departure, from bis palace at Whitehall, and the permanency in 


to ſecure his continuance long in it. For in 1643, being come to London upon ſome bu- 
fineſs of his own, all his papers were ſeized by a committee of the Parliament, his perſon | 
ſecured, and in a few days after commirred cloſe priſoner to the Fleet {S]. He had before (//) Wood, *. 
vhis time, partly through wang of employment, and partly by bad ceconomy, run himſelf 
conſiderably in debt (f), ſo that he had now nothing to traſt to but his pen (gg). He 
applied hingſelf therefore wholly to write and tranſlate books, which buſineſs he mana 


fo well, that it brot 
ſon, where he was 


t him in a eemfortable ſubſiſtence during his long ſtay in that pri- b, hst Cons 
fined *till ſome time after the King's death; and as he got nothing 


by his diſcharge thence beſides his liberty, he was obliged to continue the ſame employ 
afterwards. His numerous productions are an undeniable proof of the readineſs of his 
wit, and in the light of criticiſm they ought tobe looked on as works of neceſſity more 
than of choice. Prefently after his imprifonment, Mr Prynne, in a piece entitled The 
Popiſp Royal Favourite, charging him with being no friend to Parliaments, and a malignant, 
our author publiſhed a vindication of himſelf in 1644 [T]; and the ſame year, being in- 
formed that the King was diſpleaſed at ſome things publiſhed in his name fince his con- 
finement, as ſhewing an indifference to his Majeſty's ſervice, he took the liberty of ad- 
dreſſing a letter (5 to his Majeſty then at Oxford, wherein he makes uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
terms to purge himſelf from that imputation, and expreſſes a warm zeal for the royal 
cauſe; yet at the ſame time he makes free to beſeech the King to return to his parlia- 


25% Edward late Earl of Dorſet ; the ſecond, an Epi- 
thalamium to the L. Marquis of Dorchefler ; with an 
Hymenzam, or bridal Sonnet of four Stanzas, according 
to a choice- Air ſet thereunto, by Mr William Webb, 
Lond. 165 3, two ſheets quarto. Alſo another poeti- 
cal piece called, The Parley of Beaſts, or Morphandia 

ueen of the enchant:d Iſland, &c. Tom. I. Lond. 
t660. And in 1663, there came out in octavo, written 
by him, Poems on ſtveral choice and various Subjects, 
decaffonally compoſed by an eminent Author, collected and 
publiſhed by erjeant- Major, P. F. [Payne Fiſher, 
fometime Poet-Lauret to Oliver Cromwell] who ob- 


ſerves in the preface, that Mr Howell may be called 


* the prodigy of the age for the variety of his volumes ; 
for from his AerSpoaoyte, or parley of trees, to his 
© Onfoaoyie, his parley of beafts, not inferior to the 
© other, there has paſſed the preſs above forty of his 
* works on various ſubjects, ufetul not only to the pre- 
© ſence times, but to all poſterity. And it is to be ob- 
« ſerved, that in all his writings there is ſomething ſtill 
© new either in the matter, method, or fancy, and in 
an untfodden track.” Of the poetical kind, may be 


_ reckoned alfo, (1.) His Winter Dream, though written 


in proſe, Lord. 1649, in three ſheets, 4to. (z.) 4 
Trance ; or News from Hell, brought firft to Town, by 
Merc. Acheronticus, Lond. 1649, two ſheets and a half. 
{3.) A Vifion, or Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body, Lond. 1651, 8vo. (4.) A Nocturnal Progreſi; 


or a Perambulation of moſt Countries in Chriftendom, 


— in one Night by frength of Imagination, Lond. 
10458. | 

[8] Committed cloſe priſoner to the Fleet.) The cir- 
camftances of it were, that one morning there ruſhed 
into his chamber five armed men with ſwords, piſtols, 
and bills, and told him they had a warrant from the 
Parliament for him, which though they refuſed to ſhew 
for a while, yet at laſt one of them pulled a greazy 
paper out of his pocket and ſhewed him only three 
names ſubſcribed and mo more. So they ruſhed into 
his cloſet, and ſeizing all his papers, letters, and ma- 
nuſcripts, befides ſeveral printed books, they carried 
them away. Having taken phyſic that morning, they 


ſuffered him (yet not without much ado) to ſtay in his 


chamber with two guards upon him 'till the evening, 
when he was carried before the committee for exami- 


nation, where he was well uſed, and being brought up 


to the cloſe committee, was ordered to be forth-com- 


my, till his papers were peruſed by Mr Corbet, who 


was appointed to do it. Some days after he came to 


Mr Corbet, who told him he had peruſed them ac- 


\ and could find nothing that might give of- 


fence. © Hereupon, continues our author, I defired him 
to make his report to the Houſe, which (as I was told} 


he did very fairly ; yet ſuch was my hard hap, that [ 


was committed to the Fleet, where I am now under 


cloſe confinement.” This account Mr Howell gives (62) 


ment 


of the cauſe of his impriſonment. But Mr Wood infi- 
nuates that he was thrown into priſon for debts con- 
trated through his own extravagancy (63). And in- 
deed ſome of our author's letters give room enough to 
ſuſpect it (64). And in one he ſeems to impute the ap- 
prehending of him to the indiſcretion of one of his ac- 
quaintance, who diſcovered his abode (65). But 
whatever was either the firft occaſion of his impriſon- 
ment, or of his detention ſo long there, he was cer- 


tainly v-ry cheerful under it; of which, among others, 


the following epitaph upon himſelf is an inſtance. 


Heer lies entomb'd a walking thing, 
Whom Fortune (with the States) did fling 
Between theſe walls. Why ? Aſt not that, 
That blind whore doth ſhe knows not what (66). 


[T] 4 windication of himſelf in 1644]. This de- 
fence likewiſe contained a Clearing of ſome Occurrences 
in Spain at his Majeſty's being there, cited by the ſaid 
Mr Pryvn out of the Vocal Foreſt ; by J. H. Eſq; one 
of the Clerks of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy- 
Council. Publiſhed by ſpecial order, Lond, 1644. 
In it he declares (67), that Mr Prynn had traduced 
him in the charge abovementioned, and is confident it 
never could be proved againſt him from any action, 
words, or letters (though ſeveral of his had been inter- 
cepted), or any other miſdemeanour, though ſome 
things had been fathered upon him which never drop- 
ped from his quill. * Alas, continues he, how un- 
* worthy and uncapable am [ to cenſure the proceed- 
« ings of that great Senate, that high Synedrion where - 
Din the wiſdom of the whole Senate is epitomized.“ 
Before this, our author had publiſhed ſeveral pieces 


268 


This (<<) Ibid. No. 


46. and Wood, 
ubi ſupra, 


by ſo precarious, that it was not in the power of his royal maſter 


N 


(g Before this 
he pubſiſted, 
Inftruftions for 
Travel, ſhewing 


and in what _ 
Compaſſe of 
time, one may 
take an exact 
Survey of the 
Kingdomes and 
States of Chrift- 
endome, and ar» 
rive to the prac- 
ticall Knowledge 
of the Languages 
to good purpoſe. 
Lond. 1642. 

12 mo. dedi 


dedicated 
to Prince Char les 


(bb) Vol, 2» 
No. 65. 


(63) Ubi ſupra, 
col. 381. 


(64) Ibid. Vol. 
1. & 6. No. 55 
and 60. 

In che firſt be 
ſays, he has good 
hopes he ſhall at 

la vercome all 
his preſſures, fur» 
vive his debcs, and 
ſur mount his e- 


No. 77. 


(66) Ibid. No, 
40. 


* 


(67) P. 16 


n the times ; the firſt of which was written preſently 


u 

* the battle of Edge-hill, and was the firſt book that 
came out on the King's fide, entitled, Caſua]! Di/- 
courſes and Interlocutions between Patricius and Peregrin, 
touching the Difliraians of the times. (2.) Mercurius 
Hibernicus, or @ Diſcourſe of that horrid InſurreXion 
and Maſſacre which happened lately in Ireland, written 
in the Fleet, 1643. Briſtol, 1644. in two ſheets and 
a half, 4to. (3.) Parables refleting upon the Timer, 
Lond. 1644. in two ſheets, 4to. ſubjoined to the ſe- 
cond edition of Dadona's Grove. (4.) England's Tears 
for the preſent Wars (68), which for the Nature of the 
Auarrel, the Quality of the Strength, the Diverfity of 
Battles, Stirmiſbes, Encounters, and Sieges, happened in 
fo ſhort a compaſs of time, cannot be paralleiled in any 
preceding Age, Lond. 1644. in two ſheets and a half, 
4to. (5.) Preheminence and Pedigree of Parliaments, 
in two ſections, Lond. 1644. 12mo. To this was 
ſubjoined his Vindicatiou, &c. mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this remark, 


(U] He 


(62) This was 
tranſlated into 
Latin, and pubs 
liſhed under the 
title of Angliæ 

u ſpiria & La- 
chryme, &c. 
Lond, 1646, 47 
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ment and palace at Whitehall [U]. It is true, he appears to be no friend to the meafurcs 


pur ſued by Buckingham, Laud, and Strafford, and was far from approving the impoſi- 


(3) Mia. No. tion of ſhip- money, and the policy of creating and multiply ing monopolies (i i). Yet the 


23. and Vol. 1. 
4. No. 18. al- 
5 6. No. 16. 


® The falary of 
this place is 200 
I. per annum. 


(69) P. 13. 


70) Fam. Lett. 
ol. 1. $ 6, No. 
50. it is dated in 
1643. N. B. 
This ſtory of the 
ape is borrowed 
and altered for his 
purpoſe by Dean 
Swift in Gulli- 
vers Travels to 
Brobdignag. 


(71) See his arti 
cle. 


is manifeſtly cooked to his patron's palate. 


ſenſe of his own ſufferings, and the miſery brought upon the nation during the civil wars, 
by the unbridled inſolence and outrage of the commonalty, gave him an utter diſlike to 
any kind of popular ſway in England; in which view he was not diſpleaſed, when Oliver 
aſſumed the ſovereign power in the ſpecious title of Protector, and in this light it was that 


he addreſſed the Uſurper in a fair ſpeech on that occaſion [V]. 


If his circumſtances re- 


quiring it, he (as well as many others of unqueſtionable loyalty) yielded prudentially to 
the neceſſity of the times under Cromwell's tyranny, yet at the Reſtoration this conduct 


was judged not inexcuſable. 


King Charles II. thought him worthy of his natice and fa- 


vour, and his former poſt under the Council being otherwiſe diſpoſed of, a new place was 
created, by the grant of which he became the firſt Hiſtoriographer Royal ® in England [X]. 


[U] He beſeeches the King to return to his Parkia- 
ment.] In this letter he confeſſes that ſome of his 
things were more moderate than others, yet alledges 
(under favour) that there were none of them but diſ- 
played the heart of a conſtant, true, loyal ſubjeQ ; and 
takes notice that he had been informed by ſome of the 
moſt zealous in his Majeſty's ſervice, that they had the 
good ſucceſs to rectify multitudes of people in their opi- 
nion of ſome things. Mr Howell always thought it 
moſt adviſable for his Majeſty to be reconciled to his 
Parliament. In his vindication againſt Mr Prynn, 
mentioned already, he obſerves that the principal 
fountain whence the King derives his happineſs and 
« ſafety is his Parliament (69).” And in another place 
he enforces his opinion as follows, having lamented the 
ſtrange ſpirit of the people. * I remember, ſays he, 
to have read a tale of the ape in Paris, who having 
got a child out of the cradle, and carried him up to 
© the top of the tiles, and there ſat with him upon the 
ridge, the parents beholding this ruthful ſpectacle. 
_ — the ape fair and ſmooth language, ſo he gently 
brought the child down again, and replaced him in 
© the cradle (70). Our country is in the ſame caſe this 
* child was in, and I hope there will be ſweet and 
* gentle means uſed to preſerve it from precipitation.” 
Our author ſeems to have formed himſelf, with regard 
to this part of his conduct, upon the example of the 
Earl of Dorſet (71) his maſter, to whom he afterwards 
dedicated the 3d volume of his Letters in 1650, and 
alſo wrote an elegy upon his Lordſhip's death in 1653, 
as abovementioned. . | 

[V] He addreſſed the Protector in a fair ſpeech.) 
This was in the following piece, Some ſober Iuſpections 
made into the Carriage and Conſults of the late Long- 
Parliament, whereby occaſion is taken to ſpeak of Par- 
liaments in former times, and of Magna Charta, with 
ſome Reflections upon Government in general. Lond. 
1653. 12mo. It is dedicated to his Highneſs the 
Lord Protector, whom he compliments upon his diſſolu- 
ing the Long- Parliament. Thereby, ſays he, your 
« Highneſs, Hercules like, may be ſaid to have quelled 
* a monſter with many heads, ſuch a monſter, that 
was like to gormandize and devour the whole nation.” 
So far is conſiſtent enough with the Royaliſt ; but in 
comparing the Protector to Charles Martel, the flattery 
There 
is a remarkable ſaying, continues he, of Charles 
« Martel, in that mighty revolution in France, when 
© he introduced the ſecond race of Kings, that in the 
© purſuit of all his actions he uſed to fay, that he fol- 


- © lowed not the ambition of his heart ſo much as the 


(72) P. 132, 


73) So'tis fi led 

Mr Cowley in 
bis Viſion, See 
his Works, 
Vol. III. 


« inſpiration of his ſou], and the deſigns of Providence. 
* This may be applied to your Highngſs in the conduct of 
your great affairs and admirable ſucceſſes.” In the 
ſame ſtrain of flattery in the work itſelf (72), having 
condemned Ariſtocracy and Democracy as unconſtitu- 
tional, and even not ſo agreeable to the mind of the 
Bible, he goes on to ſhew the neceſſity of having but 
one pilot to fit at the helm of the State, and It is requi- 
« fite alſo, adds he, that this ſingle perſon ſhould be at- 
© tended with a viſible ſtand ing veteran army, to be 
© paid well, and puniſhed well if there be cauſe, to 
* awe as well as to ſecure the people ;. for there is not 
« ſuch a wavering windy thing, nor ſuch an humerſome 
and croſs-grained animal in the world, as the com- 
« 1 The fourth edition of this piece was 
publiſhed with ſeveral additions in 1660. 

CX] Hiſtoriographer's place created for bim] Not- 
withſtanding Mr Howell's ſacrifice of adulation offered 
to the omnipotent (73) power of Oliver, one reaſon 


In 


for which, beſides the abovementioned, doubtleſs was 
the ſame with that given by the Indians for worſhiping 
the Devil. He ſeems to be very far from fiding with 
the Commonwealth's men (as Mr Wood intimates (74)) 
to the prejudice or diſparagement of the royal cauſe, 
as far as can be judged by his writings. Which before 
the Reſtoration, beſides thoſe — mer tioned, are, 
{1.) Epiſtolæ Ho-Eliane, or Familiar Letters, &e. fo 
often quoted in theſe memoirs by reaſon they contain (as 
he expreſſes it) a legend cf his life“; and the method 
of caſting it into the form of letters is no mean inſtance 
of his ingenuity. For by that means he has introdeced 
likewiſe the hiftory of his own times, and thy whole is 
interſperſed with ſo many pleaſant ſtories, adagies, &c. 
appoſitely applied, as to be very entertaining. Accor- 
dingly, the work has paſſed through ſeveral editions 
ſince it's firſt appearance in 1645. Another collection 
being publiſhed in 1547, both theſe with the addition 
of a third came out in 1650. A few additional letters 
appeared in ſome ſubſequent editions, of which the 11th 
was printed in 1754 f. It cannot be denied he has given 
way frequently to very low witticiſms(75) ; but this may 
be ſaid in his excuſe, that he was led into it by the hu- 
mour of the times. He endeavours to introduce a new or- 
thography by cutting off (what he calls) the ſuperfluous 
vowels, ſo as to make the Engliſh write as they ſpeak : 
and in leaving out the Dutch & in the words He, Logic, 
&c. he has been followed ; but to retrench all, was a re- 
formation that exceeded the reach of his authority to com- 
paſs; at which we cannot be ſurprized, ſince Dr Sprat 
(76), in a more polite age, attempted the like in ſome 
inſtances only with no better ſucceſs. (2. ) Luſtra Ludo- 
vici, or the Life of Lewis XIII. King of France, and 
of his Cardinal de Richelieu. Lond. 1646. fol. divi- 
ded into 7 luftres, and dedicated to Prince Charles at 
his court in the iſle of Jerſey, (3.) An Account of the 
deplorable and deſperate Condition that England flands 
in anno 1047, in a Letter 10 Francis Cardinal Barberi- 
ni, written from the Fleet in 1647. (4.) 4 Letter to 
the Earl of Pembroke concerning the Times and the ſad 
Condition both of Prince and People. Printed 1647. in 
2 ſheets, 4to. (5.) Bella Scot- Auglica. A Brief of 
all the Battles and martial encounters which hawe hap- 
pened 'twixt England and Scotland, from all times to 
this preſent, printed in 1048. as alſo a Corollary, de- 
claring the Cauſes whereby the Scot is come of late Years 
to be ſo heightened in his Spirits. Theſe two are in 
three ſheets, 4to. (6.) The Iaſtruments of a King; or 
a Short Diſcourſe of the Sword, Scepter, and Crown, 
Lond. 1648. in two ſheets, 4to. (7.) Inquifition 
after Blood to the Parliament in ſtatu quo nunc, and 
the Army Regnant, printed in 1649. in two ſheets, 
4to (77) (8) A Survey of the Signary of Venice, of 
her admired Polity, and Method of government, Lond. 
165 1. in a thin folio. To this is added, 4 Diſcour ſe 
of the Intereſts of the Republic of Venice, with the reſt 
of the States of Italy, printed with the Survey. (9.) 
Hiſtory of the Wars of Teruſalem epitomized, 8vo. 
(10.) The German Diet: or the Ballance of Europe, 
wherein the Power and Weakneſs, Glory and Reproach, 
Virtues and Vices, fc. of all the Kingdoms and States, 
Se. of Chriſtendom, are impartially poiſed, Lond. 
1653. folio, The author's picture at full length is 
prefixed to the title. (11.) Parthenopæia, or the Hiſto- 
ry of the moſt renowned Kingdom of Naples, with a Liſt 
of her Kings, &c. Lond. 1654. folio. The ſecond 
part only was compiled by our author, the firſt part of 


it being written by Scipio Mazzella, and tranſlated 


into Engliſh from the Italian by Sampſon Lennard, 
Herald of Arms. 2) Londinopolis: Jn Hiſtorical 
Difcourſa 


(74) Ubi ſupra, 
col. 381. 


* Vol. 2. No. 
43 


+ An imperſect 


edition was priat- 


ed at Aberdeen in 
1753» 


(75) The moſt 
unpardonable in- 
ſtanc: of this is 
his remark upon 
King Charles I's 
death, where he 
ſays, I will at- 
tend with pa- 
tience how Eng- 
land will thrive, 
now that the is 
let blood in the 
bafilical vein, and 
cured, as they 
ſay, of the 
King's-evil. Vol. 
3. No. 24. 

And the moſt 
pardonable is his 
motto, Seneſco 
non ſeg neſco. 


(76) In his Hi- 
ſtory of the R. S. 
publiſhed in 
1667. 4tos 


(77) The ſame 
year he alſo pub- 
liſhed the late 
King's Declara- 
tion in Latin, 
French, and 
Engliſh ; as he did 
| kewiſ: Cotton: 
Pofthuma, Di- 
vers choice Pieces 
at that renowned 
Antiquary Sir 
Nobert Cotton, 
Kat. and Bart. 
in 1631, $v0s 


a a tw „ wget => me Bt 


— 
— 
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659 K. BR 
anſwer is intit led 


A Caweat for the 
Cavaliers; to 


which our a 1 hor * 


repli-d in Some 
Sober Inſpef tons 
made into 1b: ſe 
Irre ul. vities t bat 
event into the 
compoſition of a 
late Cordial for 
the Cawalicrs, 
Upon this Sir 
Roger animad- 
verted at ihe gloſe 
of A J ſodeſt Plea 
be:b for the Ca- 
weat ard Aut bar 
it. 
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In 1661 he publiſhed a piece, intitled, A Cordiai for the Cavaliers; which being attacked (7!) it ww | 

by Mr (afterwards Sir) Roger L Eſtrange, occaſioned a controverſy between them (K t) 3 fatitates, Divers 
ut that being preſently concluded, our author printed the ſame year The ſecond part of hn %, 


Caſual Diſcourſes and Interlocutions between Patricius and Peregrin, &c. (11) ; beſides — 


Twelve Treatijes of the late Revolutions, 8 vo. and in 1663 he publiſhed a Treatiſe concerning , Create 


the Precedency of Kings, folio. As alſo the following year, A Treatiſe concerning Ambaſ- land. To whick 


ſadors [Z'], and another concerning the ſurrender of Dunkirk, that it was done npon good ee An 4- 


grounds; both in 8yo, He died in the beginning of November 1666, and was interred pus. erg 
in the north ſide of the Temple church London, where a monument was erected to his (mm) Wood's 
memory with the following inſcription upon it, Jacobus Howell Cambro- Britannus Regius ven. 


1 | , of . de Vol. 11. col. 
Hiftoriographus (in Anglia Primus) qui poſt varias peregrinationes tandem nature curſum pe- 385; This mo- 


regit ſatur annorum & fame, domi foriſque, buc uſque erraticus, bic fixus [LZ] 1666 (mm). en db oben 


Diſcourſe br Perluſtration of the City of London and 
Weftminſter, with the Courts of Juſtice, Antiquities, 
and new Buildings, Lond. 1657. folio. (13.) 4 Di/- 
courſe of the Empire, and of the Election of the King of 
the Romans, &c. Lond. 1658. 8vo. Mr Howell alſo 
wrote a recommendatory letter to William Sanderſon, 
Eſq; which is prefixed by that author to his Hiſtory 
of King Charles I. Lond. 1658: folio. It was wrote 
at the author's requeſt to ſtamp a credit upon his book, 
and is therefore here mentioned as being an undeniable 
proof of Mr Howell's reputation and merit as an Hiſto- 


rian, before he was appointed King's Hiftoriographer. 


[YT] A Treatiſe concerning Ambaſſadors.) This was 


tanſlated into Latin by John Harman of Magdalen- d 


college in Oxford. Our author had before publiſhed, 
with a dedication by himſelf to Lord Liſle, a piece 


upon the ſame ſubject, entitled, © Fineti Philoxenis: 


Some choice Obſervations touching the Reception and 
Precedency, the Treatment and Audience, the Puncti- 
lios and Conteſts, of Foreign Ambaſſadors in England.” 
Lond. 1656. 8vo. This treatiſe was written by Sir 
John Finet, 8 who was the ſon of Robert Finet 
of Soulton near Dover in Kent, and great grandſon to 


John Finet of Siena, of an antient family in Italy; 


who coming to England in the train of Cardinal Cam- 


jus, Legate a laterè from the Pope, married one 


artell's daughter, Maid of Honour to Queen Katha- 
rine, King Henry VIIIth's conſort. Sir John was al- 


ways bred in the Court, where by his wit, innocent 


mirth, and great ſkill in compoſing ſongs, he was much 


in the favour of King James I. who ſent him into 


France upon ſome affair of public concern in 1614, and 


en down when 
the church was 


grant of the reverſion of that poſt ; and upon the death ors — 

of Sir Lewis Lewknore, Maſler, had the office confer- 3 * 

red upon him March 12, 1626, being then in good 

eſteem with King Charles I. Beſides the piece already 

mentioned, he tranſlated from French into Engliſh, 

The Beginning, Continuanice, and Decay, of Effater, 

&c. Lond. 1606. 4to (78). He died July 12, 641, (78) The origi- 

and was buried in the north fide of St Martin's-church nal was written 

in the Fields, Weſtminſter, by the body of Jane, ſome d R. de Luling, 

time his wife, daughter of Henry Lord Wentworth of OY 

Nettleſtead in Suffolk, and ſiſter to the Earl of Cleave- 

land (79). A.: 

21 4. inſcription, &c.] It ſeems to have been 14, Vol J. 

rawn up, or at leaſt intimated, by himſelf. In ore 

of his letters from the Fleet, ſpeaking of a fickneſs he 

had lately lain under in that priſon, he writes (80), (80) Vol. 2. 

That having a lucid interval therein, he fell a thinking No. 29. 

how to make his laſt Will; and running over the ſeve- 

ral particulars thereof, he concludes with the following 

directions concerning his burial. * This little ſack-full 

* of bones, ſays he, I thought to bequeath to Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, to be interred in the cloyſter within 

tne ſouth fide of the garden, cloſe to the wall, where 

I would have defired Sir H. F. (my dear friend) to 

have inlayed a ſmall piece of black marble, and cau- 

© ſed this motto to have been inſculped upon it, Huc 

* uſque peregrinus, heic domi; or this, which I would 

have left to his choice, Huc a/que erraticus, hic fixus.” 

That ingenious author was in the like humour, when 

he ſtarted the following epitaph on the death of the 

celebrated Dr Byfield, who invented the /al volatile 

oleoſum, and was not leſs diſtinguiſhed in his time by a 


| knighted him the year after; about which time he was kind of rambling volatility of wit. Hic jacet Dr By- 


made aſſiſtant to the Maſter of the Ceremonies, with a Feld, diu volatilis, tandem fixus. 


HUDSON [Hexnxy], a ſkilful Engliſh navigator in the beginning of the laſt een- 
tury, who gave name to a bay in the northern parts of America, from whence one of our 
mercantile companies receive their denomination. It is but juſt and decent, that thoſe 
brave and induſtrious adventurers, who brought ſo much honour and advantage to this 
nation, ſhould have their memories preſerved, and tranſmitted to poſterity : therefore, we 
ſhall endeavour here, as far as we can, to do that juſtice to Captain Hudſon. Where he 
was born and educated, we have no certain account: but, by his name, it ſeems to have 
been 1n the north parts of England. The laudable cuſtom of diſcovering foreign countries 


for the benefit of trade, which had been fo zealouſly purſued during Queen Elizabeth's 
_ reign not dying with that glorious princeſs ; Mr Hudſon, among others, attempted to 


find out a paſſage by the north to Japan and China. His firſt voyage was in the year 


160%, at the charge of ſome London Merchants: and his firſt attempt was for the north- 


eaſt paſſage. He departed therefore from Graveſend May 1, 1607, with a ſmall compa- 
ny, his ſhip's crew conſiſting only of ten men and a boy, beſides himſelf : on the 26th of 
that month, they were (ix leagues to the eaſtward of Shetland, in 60 deg. 12 min. north 
latitude. The 11th of June ſteering north-north-weſt, chey diſcovered (two days after) 


a promontory before them, which they named Young's Cape, and a very high mountain 


near it, the Mount of God's Mercy. Their fails and ſhrouds were then frozen: and, 
from the ſecond to the twentieth of June they did not ſee the ſun. The 21ft they ſaw 
part of the coaſt of Groenland, which they named Hold wwith hope. They kept a north- 
eaſterly courſe, meeting with many fogs and calms, and much ice driving in the ſea; and 
on the 27th diſcovered Greenland. The ice lay very thick along the ſhore, which they 
coaſted, having no. ground at 100 fathoms, four leagues from the coaſt. They found 
themſelves, the next day, between the land and the ice, Vogel book bearing eaſt. On the 
firſt of July, by their own obſervation, they were in 78 deg. 42 min. latitude, whereby | 
they imagined that they were over againſt be great Indraught : but it clearing up in the 
evening, they found themſelves a good way into the inlet, being almoſt a bay encompaſſed 
with very high mountains, and had no ground at 100 fathoms. To the ſouthward they 
found an open ſea, and proceeded as far as 78 deg. 56 min, of latitude : but, inſtead of 
VOL. IV. No. 225. 30 F ER adyancing 
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(a) Purchas, his 
ilgrimes, Part. 
iM. ed. 1525; p. 

7, &c. and 

arris's Collect. 
of Voyages, Vol. 
J. ed. 1705. P. 
564, &c; 
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advancing further north, were, on the ſixth, in 77 deg. 30 min. when they entered firſt * 
into a green, and then into a black ſea [A], which laſt proved to be an open paſſage (a). 
Oa the 11th they were advanced to 79 deg. 17 min. latitude; and, the two next days, 
proceeded as far as 80 deg. and 80 deg. 23 min. But the ice ſtopping them, they were 
forced to alter their courſe, and ſteer fouth-ealt and by eaſt. The 14th of July, they had 
land on the eaſt, and diſcovered a bay open to the weſt [BJ]. At the mouth of it, they 
called a high but ſmall iſland Collins's Cape, from their boatſwain's name, who firſt ſaw it. 
They had then thirty fathoms water, afterwards 26, and, further in, had no ground at 
100 fathoms ; therefore judged it rather a ſound than a bay. The next day, clear wea- 
ther, and the ſun ſhining warm, they could fee the high land of Greenland, 20 leagues 


from them to the north-eaft, ſtretching, by their account, into 81 degrees of latitude. 


(5) Purchas and 
Ha: ris, as above. 


The day following, being July the 16th, they were encompaſſed with ice; and having 
now run toward the furtheſt part of the land diſcovered by them, which for the moſt part 
lay north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, they could diſcern more land joining the ſame, ſtretching 
far north into 82 degrees of latitude, and by the bowing and appearance of the ſky, or 
horizon, much further. When they firſt ſaw it, they hoped to find an open ſea between 
the land and the ice, and intended to have returned by the north of Greenland to Davis's 
ſtreights, and thence into England. But finding it impoſſible ſo to do, by reaſon of the 
great quantity of ice that lay to the north of them z and plainly perceiving, that there is 
no paſſage that way, between the 78th deg. 30 min. and the 82d degree of latitude, they 
ſhaped their courſe for England, and arrived in the Thames the 15th of September (b).— — 
The year following, 1608, Mr Hudſon undertook a fecond voyage for diſcovering a paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt-Indies by the north-eaſt. Accordingly he ſet fail from St Catherine's, 
with fifteen perſons only, on the 22d of April; and by the 2oth of May they were in 64 
deg. 52 min. northern latitude. The 3d of June they had ſight of the north cape, on 
the coalt of Finmark, bearing ſouth-weſt, eight leagues from them. And, on the 7th, 
being in 75 deg. 29 min. latitude, came to the firft ice they had ſeen this voyage. They 


entered into it, with hopes of getting through, keeping on their courſe to the north · eaſt: 


(c) Purchas, as 
above, p. 575» 


but when they were got four or five leagues in, they found the ice before them ſo thick, 
that they were forced to return (c) [CJ. On the 18th and 2 iſt of June, they perceived 
there was a current ſerting to the north, which gave them ſome encouragement. But 
when they came into 72 deg. 52 min. latitude, they loſt all hopes of a paſſage that way, 


by reaſon of their nearneſs to Nova Zembla, and the great quantities of ice. However, 


ſome of the company went on ſhore, and viewed the country [DJ. And the ſhip an- 


choring near a bay, the Captain diſpatched five of his men to ſearch a ſound or river in 
the bottom of the bay, that ſent out a great ſtream to the northward, againſt the tide 
which came from thence. This ſtream was io ſtrong, that it carried away the ice or any 
thing elſe againſt the flood: and flows from the north three hours, and ebbs nine. At 


their return, they informed him, that the great river or ſound was two or three leagues 


1) Purchas, as 
above, p. 571. 


ther his former patrons and ſupporters were dead or diſcouraged, or for what other reaſons, 


broad; had no ground at twenty fathom; that the ſtream did ſtrongly ſet out of it; was 
of the colour of the ſea, and very ſalt. But, upon further examination, and after having 
gone ſix or ſeven leagues up the ſtream, they found that it ended in a ſhallow of four feet. 
Had it continued as it firſt appeared, it might have yielded an excellent paſſage to a more 
eaſterly ſea. Full of grief and diſappointment, and being now void of all hopes of a 
north - eaſt paſſage, they reſolved to fail to the north-weſt, and to make trial of the place 
called Lumley s- Inlet, and the furious over- fall mentioned by Captain Davis. But meeting 
with contrary winds, and having ſpent more than half the time before they had gone the 
ſhorteſt part of the way, they returned home wards, and arrived at Graveſend Auguſt 26, 
1608.— Not diſheartened by his two former unſucceſsful voyages, Captain Hudſon under- 
took again, in 1609, a third voyage to the ſame parts, ſor further diſcoveries. But, whe- 
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[A] Into a green, and then into a Black ſea.) Capt. after a ſea came and overturned her. From the 


Hudſon obſerves, that where the ſea looked green, it 
was freeſt from ice : but when it appeared with a deep 
azure or blue, next to black, it was very icy (1). 

LB] And diſcovered a bay open to the weſt.) Mr 
Lediard is very much out, when he ſuppoſes this bay 


to be the ſame as is now talled Hudſon's Bay. His 


2) Naval Hiſt, 


of Eng. ed. 1735, 


fol. p. 419, 


* the ſhip's fide, 


words are theſe, The fourteenth of July they came 
* into the bay, which has ſince bore his name.” 
(2) For this bay was many degrees, both of longitude 
and latitude, diſtant from that which was afterwards 
called Hudſon's Bay; and this latter was not diſ- 


covered by Mr Hudſon, till his fourth and laſt voyage 


in 1610. 
[C] That they were forced to return. ] The next oc- 
cutrence after that, mentioned in Captain Hudſon's 


journal, was the fight of a Mermaid; of which take 


the account in his ewn words. The 15th [of June] 
© one of our company looking over-board faw a Mer 
* maid, and calling up ſome of the company to ſee her, 
© one more came up, and ſhe was then come cloſe to 

jooking earneftly on the men: ſoon 


* navel upwards her back and breaſts were like a 
* woman's, her body as big as one of us, her ſkin ve 
white, and long black hair hanging down behind, 
In her going down they ſaw her tail, like the tail of 
a porpus, and ſpeckled like a mackarel (3). 


(3) Purchas, p. 


[D] And viewed the country.) They found graſs 375. and Harris, 
on the ſhore of the laſt year's growth, and young graſs ® above, p. 386. 


come up amongit it. It was very hot; the ground 
boggy ; and they ſaw the footing of many bears, deers, 
and foxes. There was a croſs ſtanding on the ſhore, 
much arift wood, and figns of fire that had been made 
there. Generally, all the country of Nova 
Zembla they ſaw, was pleaſant to the eye ; much high 
land, with no ſnow on it, looking in ſome places 
geen, and deer feeding thereon. Tis no wonder 
tuere is ſo much ice in the ſea towards the pole, there 
being ſo many ſounds and rivers in Nova Zembla, 
Green and, Groenland, Tartary, Ruffia, and Lapland, 
to produce it: from whence he concluded there could 
be no navigable paſſage that way (4). | 


(Ei The 


(4) Purchas, as 
above, p. 579+ 


— 
- 
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is unknown ; he was this time fitted out by the Dutch Eaſt-India Company. They fur- 
niſhed him with a fly-boat, equipped with all neceſſaries and proviſions, and with twenty 
men Engliſh and Dutch. He failed from Amſterdam March 25, O. S. and on the 25th 
of April doubled the north cape of Finmark in Norway (4). He going along the (4) Voyages n+ 


coaſts of Lapland towards Nova Zembla, but found the ſea ſo full of ice, that he had no erke by the 


. . , , Dutch Eaſt- In- 
hopes of going through it that year. Some of his ſailors who had been in the Eaſt- Indies 4a Company, 


could not endure the cold, and therefore quarrelled with the reſt. Captain Hudſon pro- — 
poſed two things to them: firſt, to go towards the coaſts of America, in 40 deg, latitude z Lond. 1703. Sow 
truſting to ſome maps ſent him from Virginia by one Captain Smith, in which was 1 
marked down a ſea, affording a paſſage round about the Engliſh plantations, and from o- 381, &&. 
thence into the South-Sea z though it was a miſtake. The other thing he propoſed to his 

men, was to find a paſſage through the ſtreight of Davis ; which was generally approved: 

So, the 14th of May, they failed that way, and the agth of the ſame month arrived at 

the iſlands of Ferro [ E], where they ſtayed about a day and a half to take in freſh water. 
Afterwards, they kept on their courſe weſt-north-weſt, *cill the 18th of July, and came 

upon the coaſt of New-France, where they landed to get a new maſt, having loſt their 

fore-maſt ever ſince the 15th of June (e). The place was very proper to catch cods and () See Purchisy 
lobſters in, and to traffick ſkins and furrs with good advantage [F]: but the failors treated - 

the people of that country very ill, and took away their goods by force [G], which cauſed 

many quarrels. The Engliſh, who were not the ſtouteſt, had a mind to go further : ac- 

cordingly, July the 26th, coming out again to ſea, they proceeded forward till the third 

of Auguſt, when they landed near Cape-Cod in New-England, in 41 deg. 45 min. lati- 

tude, and found good grapes and roſe-trees (). The natives ſeemed glad of their arrival; (/ Purch:; as 
and one came on board, and ate and drank with them. They went over the bar of Vir- 8 | 
ginia, the 18th of Auguſt, being the entrance into the river of Virginia; now better the Dutch Eaft- 


known by the name of the bay of Cheſeapeak. Getting into that bay, on the 28th, they . 66. 


kept failing up into it, and ſome of the rivers that diſcharge themſelves into the ſame, for 


about five weeks: during which time, they had frequent communication with the ſavage. 

natives that dwelt on or near the banks; ſome of which they ſeem to have well uſed, and 

ſome otherwiſe (g). They came out again the fourth of October, and ſtood to ſea; but /x) See Pucher, 
would have done their buſineſs better, if the ſailors had been well affected to it, and had 1 — 
not wanted neceſſaries. When they were at ſea, they conſulted what to do, but were of 
different opinions. The Maſter's mate, a Dutchman, was for wintering in Newfound- 

land, and ſeeking out Davis's paſſage to the north-weſt. Captain Hudſon oppoſed it, 

fearing that his ſhip's company, which had threatned him before, would take an opportu- 

nity to mutiny again, and that the cold weather would conſume their proviſions, and 

put them into an impoſſibility of returning into Holland, many of the ſeamen being then, 

ſick. Purſuing therefore their voyage homewards, th«y arrived, the 7th of November, 

N. S. at Dartmouth in Devonſhire z and gave advice of it to the Directors in Holland, 

ſending them alſo a journal of their voyage. Captain Hudſon offered to go again to diſ- 

cover the paſſage through the north-weſt, provided they would give him 300 livres in 

money, more proviſions than he had before, and the ſame wages. And he propoſed to 

fail from Dartmouth the firſt of March, ſpend the month of April, and half of May, in 

killing whales and other creatures near the iſland of Panar ; after that fail to the north- „ a 
weſt ; ſtay there 'till the middle of September, and then return to Holland by the north Bra po 
of Scotland (5): but, it ſeems, his propoſal was not accepted. For, in his fourth and _ 
laſt voyage, in 1610, he was fitted out by Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Dudley Digges, Mir bore, . 10. 
John Woſtenholme, and ſome of their friends, in a bark named the Diſcovery. His EIA 
commiſſion was, to try if through any of thoſe inlets which Captain Davis ſaw but durſt o 758 1626. ps 
not enter, on the weſtern ſide of Davis's ſtreights, any paſſage might be found to the — Jar The 
South -Sea (i). They failed from St Catherine's April 17, and fell in with the eaſtern na ef "Sg 
part of Iceland on the 11th of May. Endeavouring to fail round the north of that iſland, tine ot 53 
and being ſtopped by the ice, they plyed round the ſouth of the ſame, and came into a V.. 
good harbour, which they named Loufy Bay; where they found a Bath, of which the 
water was ſo hot that it would ſcald a fowl. The fourth of June, they came within ſight or 
of Groenland: that night the ſun, according to their obſervation, went dowa due north, SHER, and 
and roſe the next morning north-north-eaft, The ninth they were off Forbiſher's ſtreights, IT 8, in 


and keeping on ſouth- weſtward, came on the fifteenth in ſight of Cape nn”. (K). Vol. III. of this 


work. 


LE] The i/lands of Ferro.) The iſlands of Ferro, or their guard ; which may be a neceſſary caution amongſt 
Farro, are ſeventeen ia number, and lye between the thoſe ſavage and barbarous people. But, no real cauſe 


north of Scotland and the iſle of Iceland, from 61 to 
near 63 degrees of northern latitude, They are ſub- 
ject to the King of Denmark. 

[F] And to traffick ſeins aud furrs with good aduan- 
tage.) The natives brought to them many bever- 
ſkins, and other fine furrs, which they would have 
changed for red gowns. For the French did even then 


trade with them for red caſſocks, knives, hatchets, 


copper, kettles, trivets, beads, and other trifles (5). 
[G] And took away their goods by force.] They 
often mention, in their journal, that they Seed wes 


is aligned, for our ſailors treating thoſe poor people ſo 
ill, Theſe are the words of the journal, upon that oc- 
caſion. The z5th [of July wee manned our 
ſcute with foure 1nuſkets, and fixe men, and tooke 
one of their ſhallops and brought ic aboord. Then 
« we manned our boat and ſcute with twelve men and 
* muſkets, and two ftone pieces or murderers, and 


« drave the ſalrages from their houſes, and tooke the 


© ſpoyle of them, as they would have done of us (6). 
Bat it is not ſaid that they actually attempted fo to 


do. | 
LH] Among 


(6) Purchas, ibid, 


2694 


1) Parchas, as 
above, Vol. III. 
p. 596, 597» 
598, 599. 


() It had no 
ground at too fa. 


P» 597» 


(n) Purchas, p. 
600, 602. 


(e) Tbid, p. 602, 


HUD S O N. 


Thence they proceeded north - weſt ward, among great quantities of ice [], until they 


came to 60 deg, latitude, being the mouth of the ſtreights that bear Hudſon's name. 


The 


land that he firſt diſcovered there, he named D#fre provotetb. They advanced in thoſe 
{treights weſterly, as the land and ice would permit, 'tilt the 11th of July; when 
fearing a ſtorm, they anchored on the north fide of the ſtreights, by three rocky iflans, 


which he named the Jes of God's Mercies. 


As they went on, a point of land, on the 


oppoſite ſouthern ſide of the ſame ſtreights, he called Hope advanced: and an iſland, a 
little weſt of the ſame, Hold with bope. Keeping weſt, on the fourh ſide of the ſtreights, 
along the weſtern point of North America, that ſhoots into thoſe _— and the ad- 


Joining bay, he named three promontories there, Prince Henry*s Cape, 


ing FJames's, and 


Queen Anne's Capes: and to the country itfelf he gave the name of Magna Britannia (J). 
After having thus ſailed threr bundred leagues welt, in the ſtreights now called Hudſon's 
Streights z he came Auguſt 2 to a narrower paſſage, about two leagues over, and ver 

deep (m), having two head-lands; of which he called that on the ſouth, Cape Woſten- 
holme, the oppoſite one on the north-weſt, Digges's Iſland; another promontory in a 
neighbouring ifle, Cape Saliſbury; and a high hill to the ſouth-weſt upon the main land, 
Mount Charles, This narrow paſſage brought them into the bay, which has ever fince 
been honoured with the brave but unfortunate diſcoverer's name, and is to this day called 
HUDSON's-BAY. He failed above 100 leagues ſouth into this bay, being confident 
that he had found the deſired paſſage. But finding at length that it was only a bay, he 
imprudently reſolved to winter in the moſt ſouthern point of it, with an intention of pur- 
ſaing his difcoveries the following ſpring ; little conſidering how unprovided he was with 
all manner of neceſſaries to ſupport himſelf during a ſevere winter in that deſolate place. 
However, they drew their ſhip, on the third of November, in a ſmall creek ; where they 


would all infallibly have 


periſhed, if they had not met with unexpected and providential 


fapplies of provifions (n) [7]. In the ſpring, when the ice began to waſte, one of the 
ſavages came to viſit them; and, for a knife, looking: glaſs, buttons, and a hatchet, gave 


them in exchange three deer-ſkins and three beaver-ſkins, 


After making ſeveral figns that 


there were many people to the north and ſouth, and that after ſo many /{zeps he would 
come again, he went his way, but never returned (o). Captain Hudfea, heing bent upon 
compleating his diſcovery ; as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, he furniſhed his ſhallop 
with eight or nine days proviſions, and failed about to the fouth and fouth-weft of the 
bay. But, notwithſtanding his urmoft endeavours, he could meet with none of the na- 
tives, nor induce them to come to him, though they were very near him, and frequently 


ſet the woods on fire in his ſight. 


Finding himſelf now abſolutely neceſſitated to abandon 


his enterprize, and to make the beſt of his way home, he diſtributed to his men, with 
tears in his eyes, all the bread he had left, which was only a pound to each [K]: and very 


little fiſh they could catch. 


In his deſpair and utmoſt uneaſineſs, having 


Ict fall ſome 


threatning words, of ſetting ſome of his men on ſhore; a few of the ſturdieſt of them 
(who before had been very mutinous) entered his cabin in the night, tied his arms behind 
him, and expoſed him in his own ſhallop, at the weſt end of his ſtreights ; with eight of 


the moſt ſick and infirm of his men [L]. 


[H] Among great quantities of ice.) In time they 


became ſo well acquainted with the ice, that when 


(7) Purchas, as 
above, p. 598. 


night, or foggy, or foul weather took them, they 
would ſeek out the broadeſt iſland of ice, and there 
come to anchor, and run, and ſport, and fill water 
that ſtood on the ice in ponds, both ſweet and good 
775 | 
(1] If they had not met with unexpected and provi- 
dential ſupplies of r The account of it is 
given by Abacuc Pricket, one of the ſhip's crew, in 
the following words. I muſt not forget to ſhew, 
* how mercifully God dealt with us in this time ; for 
© the ſpace of three moneths wee had ſuch ſtore of 
* fowle of one kinde (which were partridges as white 


as milke) that wee killed above an hundred dozen; 


© beſides others of ſundry ſorts. The ſpring coming, 
* this ſowle left us, yet they were with us all the ex- 
* treme cold. Then in their places came divers ſort 
of other fowle, as ſwanne, geeſe, duck, and teale, 
but hard to come by. Our maſter hoped they would 
have bred in thoſe broken grounds, but they doe not: 
© but came from the ſouth, and flew to the north, fur- 
ther than we were this voyage: if they be taken 
© ſhort with the wind at north, or north-weſt or north- 
© eaft, then they fall and ſlay till the winde ſerve 
© them, and then flye to the north. Now in time 
* theſe fowles are gone, and few or none to be 
© ſeene. Then wee went into the woods, hilles, and 


© yalleyes, for all things that had any ſhew of ſubſtance 
4 * 


© in them, how vile ſoever: the moſſe of the ground, 
than the which I take the powder of a poſt to 
bee much better, and the frogge (in his ingendring 
time as loathſome as a toade) was not ſpared. But 
* amongſt the divers ſorts of buds, it pleaſed God that 


and 'tis 


There they turned them adrift, 
| thought 


Thomas Woodhouſe brought home a budde of a tree, 
* full of a turpentine ſubſtance. {| It bloſſomed in De- 
* cember, and had leaves green and yellow, of an 
aromatic ſavour, and being boy led, yielded an oily 
* ſubſtance, which proved an excellent ſalve; the de- 
coction being drunk, was an effectual cure for the 
* ſcurvy, ſciatica, cramp, convulſions, and other diſ- 
* eaſes occafioned by the coldneſs of the climate.] 
Of this our Surgeon made a decoction to drinke, and 
* applyed the buddes hot to them that were troubled 
* with ach in any part of their bodies ; and for my 
part, I confeſſe, I received great and preſent eaſe of 
6 
c 
6 


my paine. The ice being out of the ſounds, ſo 

that our boat might go from one place unto another, 

a company of men were appointed by the Maſter to 

go a fiſhing with our net. Theſe men, the firſt day 

they went, caught five-hundred fiſh, as big as good 
herrings, and ſome troutes : which put us all in 
ſome hope to have our wants ſupplied, and our com- 
mons amended : but theſe were the moſt that they 

ever got in one day, for many dayes they got not a 
quarter ſo many (8). 

[X] Which was only a pound to each.] 
men that afterwards ran away with the ſhip, upon 
ranſacking it, found, one veſſel of meal whole, and 
the other half ſpent ; for they had but two. They 
found alſo two firkins of butter, 27 pieces of pork, 
half a buſhel of peaſe: and, in the cabin, 200 of 
biſket cakes, a peck of meal, and of beer to the quan- 
tity of a butt (9). 


The perſons thus cruelly expoſed, were, Captain 
Henry Hudſon,,, his fon John Hudſon, Thomas 
Widowes or Woodhouſe, Arnold Ludlo, Sidrach 


Faner, 


(8) Purchas, as 
But the above, V. I. III. 


Vol. V. p · 317, 
&. 


(c) See Purchas, 
[L] With eight of the moſt fick and infirm of his nen.] Vol. III. p. 605. 


* 


(10) Purchase, as 
above, Vol. II. 
p · 604, 605. | 


ing of 


| Streights, wh 


neighbourhood, he was 


H U D 


thought they all wiſcrably periſhed, be 


with the ſhip for 
four of the ftkrorigeſt of them were ſet u 


Faner, Adam Moore, Henry King, Michael Bute, 
and the Wrpetiter Philip Staffe of Ipſwich, who vo- 
lugtarily choſe to undergo the ſame fate with his worthy 
maſter Captain Hudſon, rather than conſort with bar- 
barous — * 2 . eln 
M] Thr reft enduring the preateſt hardſhips. 

hiked ſome - — of id fowl in Hodſon 
fapported them a while. At length, 
they were reduced to hard allowance; as half a fowl 
a day, with the pottage, or liquor, they were boiled 


in. Being further preſſed with hunger, tried 
every thing ; and — agarkg their fowls, they 
would not pull,) they milde uſe of their ſkins by burn- 


the feathers; ſo they became a great diſh. 


end of the beave Captain Hudſon. As for the reſt of his rebellioug crew, thgy proceeded 
'Eoghand. But going on ſhore, July 29, near the Steighis mouth, 

and cut off 

enduring the'greateſt hardſhips [M], * — at Plymouth in September 1611 (p). 


again (11). 


heard of more. Such was the 


by the ſavages. The reſt, after 


* 


+16 p hs 9 190 ad 
And as for the garbage it was not thrown away. In 
proceſs of time, their cook made a mels of the bones 
of the fowls, frying them with candle-greiſe till they 
were criſp, and with vinegar put to them made what 
they thought @ good diſh of meat. is Vinegar was 
ſhared, and to every man a pound of candles delivered 


for a week, as a great dainty. The men became fo - 


weak, that they could not ſtand at the helm, but were 

__ * or lye. One did for mere want. In 

that diftr condition they continued above. a month 

or fix weeks : and of the twenty-three men that went 

out, not above fix or ſeven at moſt reached 3 
; „ 


* 


HUDSON [Jonn], a very learned eritic, and editor of many valuable books, was 


born at Widehope near Cockermouth in Cumberland, in the year 1662 [4]. After 


having been educated in grammar-learning. by Mr Jerom Hechſtetter who lived in the 


itted, in the year 1676, and at the age 
Queen's-college in Oxford ; where he made a very great progreſs in Philoſophy, 


of fourteen, into 


{p) Purebes, as 


above, Vol. III. 


r. 0. 


(11) Purchas, - 
Vol. III. 9. 
606, 608. 


(a) A. Hall Pre- 


fat. ad Joſephum, 
edit. J. Hudſon. 


(% Wood Fadi, 


and more edit. 1721. Vol. 


eſpecially in polite literature, under the tuition of Mr Thomas Croſthwaite (a). He took I“ 27. 


the univerſity, through 


(7) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 940. 


1686.] That he was choſen wnaximenſ/ly 


never publiſhed any thing. 


the de 
Soon after having taken the laſt de 


gree, he removed to Univerſity-college, of which he 


was choſen Fellow March 29, 1686 (4) [B], and became a moſt conſiderable and 
_ eſteemed tutor. On the 5th of June 1701, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor in Divinity (e): having been, the April before, elected Head-keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library [CI, in the room of the learned Dr Thomas Hyde, who had reſigned (f). 
With it he kept his fellowſhip, 'till June 14, 1711, when, according to the ſtatutes 
of the college, he was obliged to reſign it ; having juſt before married Margaret, daugh- 


ter of Sir Robert Harriſon, Knight, an Alderman of the cit 


Mercer (g). In 1712, he was ap 


pointed Principal of St Mary-hall by the 
the intereſt and ſollicitations of the famous Dr John Ratcliſſe 


y of Oxford, and a 
Chancellor of 


(). And to Dr Hudſon is the univerſity of Oxford obliged for the moſt ample benefac- 


tions ſhe received from Dr Ratcliffe; who was always expreſſing his deſigns of doing to d. 
| ſomething very great, but undetermined in what way, *cill his reſolutions were fixed at 5) A. Hall, ui 
length by Dr Hudſon's advice and perſwaſion (i). 


In the mean time, our learned author 


obliged the world wich curious editions of many of the beſt ancient writers, of which an 
account is given in the note below [D. The laſt he employed his learned pains about, 


[4] In the year 1662.) Mr A. Hall ſays only, in 
general, that he was born ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
aulo poſt \ apud Britannos Monarchiam. 
Bat, tom . Wood, who affirms, that he was aged 
fourteen years, in 1676, at his admiſſion in the Uni- 
verſity (1) ; and from his age at the time of his death, 
as ment) below, it plainly appears that he was 


born in the year 1662. | oh” 
[B] Of which he was choſen Fellow, March 29, 
„z atteſted, 


in their Election-book, by the famous Obadiah Wal- 
ker, then Maſter. 1 
April before, elacted Head- 


[C] Having been, the 
heeper 14 Badlejan Library.) Mr Hudſon met with a 
more ſtrenuous oppoſition than he at firſt b 

is competitor was My Wallis of Magdalen-college, 
278 Profeſſor of Arabic, a man well known at 
that time for his great parts and ingenuity, though he 


(DF In the. megn time, our learned axtbor obliged 


the wworld with curious editions of many of the beſt an- 


cient-writers } They are as follows, 


to the 


order of time in which he publiſhed them. I. N. 
Fille Paterculi que ſuperſunt : Cum wariis Lefioni- 


 $vo. 


Bus optimarum Editionum; doctorum Virorum conjeturis 
& cafligationibus ; et indice | 
t was printed through the incoura t, and 


charge of Arthur Charlet, D. D. Mafter of Uni- 


at the 


verſity- college, to be gives to his ſcholars and friends 


(2) From 2 note 
prefixed to the 
tiile- page of one 
of thoſe books, 
in Dr Charlet's 
own hand-writ- 
ing · 


at New-year e: day 1692-3. And, beſides the ex 

of the impreſſion, he gave Mr Hudſon ten pounds (2). 
A ſecond, edition * 171 - | 5 the 
notes are inlarged. II. Thucydidis de Bello Peloponne- 
ace Libri VIII. Oxon. 1696, fal, This is a neat 
and beautiful edition, and well diſpoſed : the years of 


VOL. IV. No. CCXXVI. 


was 


the Peloponneſian war, of the Olympiads, and of the 


foundation of Rome, as calculated by the learned 
Mr H. Dodwell, are placed at the top of every page. 
But this edition has been ſomewhat eclipſed by the ſub- 
equegt one of Meffieurs Duker and Waſſe. III. Geo- 

pb Veteris Scriptores Græci minores, Grace 


= cum differtationibus & annotationibns Henrici 
Dodwelli : accedunt Geographica Arabica cum motis, 


Oxon. in four volumes, 8 vo. publiſhed at different 


times ; the firſt in 1698, the ſecond in 1703, and the 
third and fourth in 1712. The ſeveral pieces which 
thoſe volumes contain, will appear by this liſt of them. 
The contents therefore of the firſt volume, are, 1. 
Hannonis Carthaginienfis Periplus. It is allowed not 
to have been written by the famous Carthaginian Ge- 
neral of that name. 2. Scylacis Periplus Maris habi- 
tabilis Europe, Afie, Lybieque. 3. Agatharcides de 
Mari Rubro. 4. Arriani Periplus Ponti Eugini. 5. 
Periplus Maris Erythrei. 6. Nearchi Periplan, ex 
Arriani Indicis, 7. Marciani Heracledlfie Periplus, 
cum fragmentis Artemideri & Menippi. 8. Anonymi Pe- 
riplus Maris Euxini. The ſecond volume contains. 1. 
Dicearchus de Statu Græciæ. 2. Ejuſdem fragmentum 
de Monte Pelio. 3. Ifidorus Characenus de Manfionibas 
Parthicis. 4. Scymni Chii«Periegefis. 5. Ejuſdem 


E 
letifimo, Oxon, 1693, fragmenta a Luca Holſtenis colleSa. 6. Plutarchus de 


Fluminibus. . 7. athemeris, Compendiarium Geogra- 
phie ionum Libri dus 8. Strabonis epitome. 
The contents of the third volume, are, 1. Dionyfixs 
Byzantihus de Boſphoro Thracio. 2. Deſcriptio Ponti 
Euxini. 3. Excergta ex Chryſococca. *4. Ptolemei 
Tabula Urbizm cn feds 5. Anonymi à Gothofredo editi 
Expoſitio totins Mundi, 6. Faria Legion Geographi 
Rawennatiss 7. Ptolemai Arabia. 8. Abu 
Arabis Deſcri atio Choraſmie®. 9. Abulfedey Arabia. 

30 G 1 10. Ta- 


gree of Bachelor of Arts July 4, 168 1 (5), and that of Maſter Feb. 12, 1684 (c). () Ibid. col. 225, | 


(4) From the 
College-Regiſter, 


(e) mn the 
Univerfity- - 
ter. ** 


A. Hall, a- 
bi ſupra, See 
his preface to 
Edm. Bolton's 
Hypercritica, 
(g) From Me- 


moirs communi- 


ſupra. 


ti) From the 
foreſaid Memoirs, 


(4) From Me- 
moirs, as above, 


il) From the 


See alſo A. Hall's 
Pre face to E:\m. 
Boiton's Hypcr- 


H U DS ON. 

wi#Foſcphus, whom he juſt finiſhed, bat did not live to publiſh [E]. His ſtudi uy and 
ſedentary wa of life, #nd too gfeat abſtemiouſneſs withal, brought him int6 an ill habit 
of body; whict turning to a dropſy, kept him about a year in a very languiſhing condi- 
tion. Ar faft he died, November 27, 1719, at St Mary-hall, and was buried in the 
chancel of St Mary church: where there is no monument erected, nor {6 much,as Iny 
particular ſtone laid over him; only upon one of the little ſquares of the pavement there is 
an inſcription, given in the note below [ FJ. He left one daughter [G]; and his widow 
was married again afterwards to the learned Dr Antony Hall (). Such, to the 

lofs of learning, was the too early end of this truly learned man. If he had lived to dif- 
poſe of Joſephus, be would have gone on to publiſh the Catalogue of the Bodleian Libra- 
ry; in order to which he had cauſed it to be fairly tranſcribed in fix large volumes in 
folio. He was likewiſe a great aſſiſtant to ſeveral Editors in Oxford; particularly to Dr 
Gregory in his edition of Euclid's Works; and to the induſtrious Thomas, Hearne [H], 
in his new editions of Pliny's Epiſtles, Eütropius, Juſtin, and Livy : the latter eſpecially 
owes its correctneſs to the Doctor's care and inſpection (). He aſſiſted alſo, and corre- 
ſponded with, many of the moſt eminent men in foreign parts [}} namely, Lud. An- 
tonio Muratori, Joh. Maria Salvini, and Franciſco Bianchini, in Italy; John Boivin, 
Lewis Kuſter, and Michael Lequien, in France; Godefrid Olearius, Joh. Burchard 


3) See Wood 
Ath. Vol. II. : 


col. 9493 941. 


40 As is juſtly 
obſerved in the 
patent for creat-, 
ing him a Duke. 


(5) Viz. his Jo- 
ſeph 


(6) From the . 


Menckenius, Joh. Chriſtopher Wolfius, Henry Lewis Schurtzfleiſch, Joh. George 


10. Tabule Geographice Naſſir Edini, & Ulug Beigi. 
11. Catalogus Stellarum fixaram Ptolemaicus. And the 
fourth volume contains, 1. Dionyfii Deſcriptio Mandi. 
2. Rufi Feſti Avieni Deſcriptio Orbis terre. 3. Priſ- 
ciani Periegeſis. 4. Rufi Feſti Avieni Ora maritima. 
5. Anonymi Paraphrafis in Deſcriptionem Dionyfii. 
IV. Dionyfii Halicarnaſſenſis Opera omnia, Grace 
& Latine cum Annotationibus, Oxon. 1704, 2 
tomes in folio, a beautiful and valuable edition ; en- 


riched with the various readings of an ancient copy in 


the Vatican Library, and of ſeveral MSS. in France. 

The learned editor has interſperſed among the various 
readings, ſeveral notes of Sylburgius, Portus, Stephens, 
Caiaubon, Valeſius, and ſome of his own. - V. Dio- 
nyſii Longini de Sublimitate Libellus, cum Prefatione de 
Vita & Ccriptis Longini, notis, indicibus, & wariis 
lectionibus, Oxon. 1710, 4to. and 1718, 8vo. a very 

beautiful edition. VI. Moeris Atticiſta de Vocibus A- 
ticis & Hellenicis. Gregorius Martinus de Græcarum 
Literarum pronuntiatione, Oxon. 1712, 8yo, VII. 
Fabularum ÆMſapicarum Collectio quatquot Grace reperi- 
untur. Accedit Interpretatio Latina, Oxon. 1718, 8vo. 
He publiſhed alſo, Introductio ad Chronographiam : 


five ar Chronalogica in epitome redafta, Oxon. 1691, 


8vo. * An Introduction to Chronology,” extracted from 
Dr Beveridge's Treatiſe on that ſubject, for the uſe of 
his pupils. 
Eraſmi Dialogus Ciceronianus ; adding ſome Letters of 


Eraſmus, and other things relating to the ſame ſub-⸗ 


ject (3 
was Joſephus, whom he juſt finiſhed, but did not live to 


publiſh.) He had proceeded as far as the third index, 


when finding himſelf unable to go quite through, he 
recommended the work to his intimate friend Mr An- 
tony Hall, who publiſhed it in 1720, in two vols. fol. 
Tis a neat and beautiful edition, and ſuperior, both 
with reſpect to the paper and the largeneſs and ele- 
gancy of the types, to the ſubſequent one of Mr Ha 
vercamp. But the latter ſurpaſſes it with regatd to the 
number and value of the notes; for Dr Hudſon's notes, 
in his editions of books, are all very ſhort. The learn- 
ed editor did not meet with ſuitable encouragement in 
this work, and therefore was ready to faint under the 
burden both of the labour and expence of it; when he 
reggived a ſeaſonable and unexpected cordial from the 
muniſiceie of that truly generous © eneourager of li- 
* beral arts, the Earl of Caernarvon afterwards Duke 
of Chandos, the greatneſs of whoſe ſoul was always 
« ſuperior to his great fortune (4).” And the occafion 
of it was thus. His Lordſhip enquiring of ſome Oxford 
gentlemen, at his table, what learned perforniances 
were then on foot, and who were the perſons of moſt 
diſtinguiſhed abilities in the Univerſity, Dr Hudſom 
was mentioned to him, together with the great and 
expenſive work which he was then engaged in (5): 
and it was not many days after, that the Doctor re- 
ceived a letter from his Lordſhip, with a note incloſed 
in it of two hundred guigeas, which he defired he 
might have leave to preſent him with, as a token of the 
regard he had to his merit, and for the furtherance of 


lis moſt uſeful undertaking (6), This generous bene- 


And had the overſight of a new edition of 


). | 
LE] The laſt he employed his learned pains about, 


Ec- 
card 


faction the Doctor thankfully acknowledges, in the 
dedication to Æſop's Fables, which he publiſhed ſoon 
after, and ir{ſ{cribed to the Earl's eldeſt fon, the Lord 
Viſcount Wilton: but he more thankfully and par- 
ticularly acknow it, in the dedication of his Joſt 
phus to that noble Earl, then newly created a . 
His words are theſe. Cum poff mullorum annorum la- 
borem improbum, & magnos ſumprus Joſepbo impenſos, peri 
languerem, Tu folus, Vir ill:ftriſſime, benignitate Tua me 
labantem excitaſti, & munificentia Tua eciſi, ut Operi 
tam difficili & laboriofo par efſem perficiundo. —— 
Dr Hudſon's deceaſe, ſeveral ſets of his Joſephus were 
diſpoſed of by his widow at ile fillings a ſet, the 
bookſellers refuſing to give more ; but when they had 
got them into their own hands, they immediately 
raiſed the price to 2 2 Our learned author had been 
long converſant with Joſtphus ; for he reviſed Sir 
Roger L'Eftrange's trabflation of that author with tlie 
original Greek, and added critical remarks here and 
there at the bottom of the e: and alſo digeſted 
and finiſhed Dr Willes's two diſcourſes to the 
ſame (7). 2 

Fi There is an inſtripilin.] Which is in theſe 
words. 


M. S. 
Viri Doctiſſimi 
Johannis Hudſohi & T. P. 
Aulz B. M. V. 
3 
Protobibliothecarii Bodleiani. 
Obiit Nov. 26. A. D. 1719. 
Etati 57. 


| He Aft one daughter.) Named Margaret, after 
AI name. 2050 Joh Goole Vicar of Eyn- 
ſham, and ſchook-maſter at Whitney, both in Oxford- 
ſhire, an old fellow of fifty and apwards, drew her, 
or pretended” to have drawn her, into a contract of 
marriage, and ſued for her fortune ; publiſhing 
ſome letters that had between them : * 
he made it appear, that he had nd more wit, and leſs 
diſcretion, than the young: lady. She was married 
July 29, 1731, to the Reverend Mr John Boyce, Rec- 
tor of Salntbury in Glo fon of Sir John 
Boyce, Alderman of Oxford, and Mayor of that city 
at the time of his preſent Majeſty's coronation. © 

[H] And to the induſtrious Tho. Hearne.) Mr 
Hearne wks, from his youth, intimate with the Doc- 
tor, and it effect his pupil. He it was, that firſt put 


Mr Hearne * critical ſtudies, and was his con- 
ſtant guide affiftant in the proſecution of them 
— | | 


9. | 

[1] A correſyonded with many of the 
nent men in foreign parts.) Several | 
correſpondents — with copies of his anſwers to 
them, were lately in the poſſeſſion of his ſon-in-law 
Mt Boyce, who hath tranſmitted them to Dr Raw- 


linſon, in ondeg. 40 inrich his additions to Wood's 
Athene. | 


7) See the Pre- 


($) From the 
moſt emi- abovelaid Me- 
etters from his Mou. 
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card, and, whom he chiefly eſteemed, foh. Albert Fabricius, in Germany; Eric Benzel 
in Sweden; Frederic Roſtgard itt Denmark; James Pezron, Hadrian Relaud, and John 
Le Clerc, in Holland, &c (n). In a word, he was in fo great repute abroad, that he (=) A. Hall 
uſed frequently to complain of the expence of foreign letters, and ſeemed to look upon Sa, ut joke 


. - | | El 16 8 5 phum, ut ſupras 
this as too, ſevere a tax for being eminent. If not leſs known at home, he appears at leaſt 


to have been jeſs tegarded, having never been poſſeſſed of any eccleſiaſtical preferment: 

and he uſed to make frequent and heavy complaints upon that ſubject (n). He was a {*) From the 
man of great probity, of a ſangaine completion, a handſome and agreeable countenance, * 2 
a moderate ſtature, and a very good conſtitution, *till he impaired it by inceſſant ſtudy (% 4. Hal P- 
and application (o). : | 9 5 C ft. ad Joſephums 


. HUGHES [Joan], an excellent poet, a candid critic, and a very agreeable writer 
in proſe, whoſe memory will do honour to the preſent century, in the beginning of which 
he flouriſhed. He was the ſon of a very worthy citizen of London, by Anne, the 
daughter of Iſaac Burgeſs, Eſq; of an antient family and a competent fortune in Wilt- 
ſhire, where, in the town of Marlborough, our author was born January 29, 1677 (a). (el An Accouat 
e was early brought to London, received the firſt rudiments of letters in ſome of the —— 
leſſer ſchools of this metropolis, and, by the extraordinary care of his maſter, invited by — Bt by 
his own diligence, his various acquiſitions, and the manner in which they were applied, — 4 12 
did no ſmall honour to a private education (5). He became early and thoroughly ac- ene his 
quainted with the Antients, which gave him a true taſte and a correct judgment, at an COM 
age when, by many who yet are intended for ſcholars, thoſe terms are ſcarce underſtood. (5) Jacob's Lives 
He had a weak or at leaſt a delicate conſtitution, which perhaps diverted him from ſe- Jad I. tn 
verer ſtudies, and inclined him to ſeek in the company of the ſiſter arts, of Deſigning, 
Poetry, and Mufic, that amuſement, which his valctudinary ſtate of health rendered one 
of the greateſt bleſſings of life (c). At nineteen he drew the outlines of a tragedy, and (el MS. Me- 


about the ſame time turned into Engliſh one of the moſt celebrated, but at the ſame time To dy Me 


one of the moſt difficult, odes in Horace, in a manner and with a facility that indicated Duacambe. 
true genius [4]. His acquaintance with the Muſes did not render him averſe to buſineſs; 


(2) Originally 
publiſhed in the 
tranſlation into 
Engliſh of the 
Odes, &c. of 
Horace, by ſeve- 


(z) Hughes's 
Works, Vol. I. 
b. 113. 


(3) See our au- 
thor's own ſenſe 
in note Le]. 


[4] That indicated true genius.] The firſt ſtrokes He's only fafe, whoſe armour of defence 
of genius, like the firſt bloſſoms of a tree, inſtru us I adamantine innocence. | 
what kind of fruit we are to expect. It is true, that = a 
fubſequent culture, may alter both; but it is alſo true, : III 
of ſome genii, as of ſome trees, _ from a natural | e | 
excellence, they produce a very high flavoured fruit at TE toe cho Grown Ai ho 
firſt, very little inferior, to what all the art and care eng ms _ — — 5 x 
poſſible, can afterwards bring them to yield. The CC 
following tranſlation is a proof of this (1). In it our Or where fam'd Ganges and Hydaſpes flow. 
young writer propoſes not barely to render, but to ex- If o'er parch'd Libya's deſert land 
pand and amplify the thoughts of his author, without Where, threatning from afar, : 
extenuating, or varying his ſenſe (2), It is a ſingular — wanetior 
method of putting an ancient poet into Engliſh, and DEE AE OS. 
together with the verſion of his language, comprehends Encounters moving hills of ſand ; 
a commentary upon his ſentiments ; at leaſt, ſuch are No ſenſe of danger can diſturb his reft, 
our _— (3)- = _— * a Herre ous, He fears no human force, nor ſavage beaſt ; 
will decide how we have done Horace, or Mr Impenetrabl e : 
Hughes juſtice. | | , Impenetrable courage = his manly breaſt 
Horace, Book I. Ode XXII. 5 IV. 
deten ; ELVES 4 | Thus late within the fabine grove, 
OE to RIES. : | While free from care and full of love 
8 I raiſe my tuneful voice, and ſtray 
CUT | Regardleſs of myſelf and way, 
Hence laviſh fear ! thy Stygian wings diſplay ! A grizly wolf, with equal eye Es 
_ Than ugly fend of Hell anay! View'd me unarm'd, yet paſs'd unhurtful b. 
- Waagy's as 4 nn ay in of night, A fiercer monſter ne'er in-queſt of food 
To conſcious fouls direct thy flight! n 
There brood en guilt, fix there a loath'd embrace, —— tf 6amee pratiifens buck ; 
And propagate vain tergors, frights, | midia f — | 
D goblins, and imagin'd ſprights, Numidia mother of the yellow brood 


2 Where the ſtern Lion ſhakes his knotted mane, 
Thy viſionary tribe, thy black and monſtrous race. and roars aloud for prey, and ſcours the ſpacioks 


Go haunt the ſlave that tains his hands in gore 


plain. 
Poſſeſs the perjur d mind, and rack the uſurer more, | * 
Than his oppreſſion did the poor before. V. 
II. | Place me where no ſoft breeze of ſummer wind 
| Did e'er the ſtiffen'd ſoil unbind, 


Vainly, you feeble wreiches, you prepare Where no reffeſking with cer dung invade, 
The glitt'ring forgery of war; : 3 


But winter holds his uninoleſted feat, 


The poiſon'd ſhaft, the Parthian bow and ſpear Is all bis hoary robes any d, 
Like that the warlike Moor is wont to wield, And rattling ftorms of hail, and noiſy tempeſts beat, 
Which pois'd and guided from his ear Place me beneath the ſcorching blaze 
He hurls impetuous thro' the field: Of the fierce ſun's immediate rays, | 
In vain you lace * helm, and heave in vain the Where Rouſe or cottage ne'er were Teen, 
ſhield ; | 


Nor 
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(4) Jacob's Lives 
of the Poets, 
Vol: I. p. 81. 


e Duncombe's 
Account of he 
Life and Writings 
ef J. Hughes, 
Elq; p · 6. 


J J>cob's Lives 
ot the Poe 3 
Vol. I. p · $2, 


e Poems on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, 
with ſome ſelect 
Eileys in proſe, 
dy J. Hughes, 
Eilq; 2 vals, 
Lond. 1735+ 
12M0. Vol. I. 


b. 93 
(b) Ibid. p. 256. 


28 


Vol. 1. 2 32. 


(+) Duncombe's 
Account of the 
Life and Writ- 
ings of J. 
Hughes, Eſq; 
r. 3. z 


(4) Hughes's 
Works, Vol. I. 
P. 12, 13 · 
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he had a place in the Office of Ordnance, and was Secretary to ſeveral Commiſſions under 
the Great Seal for purchaſing lands, in order to the better ſecuring the royal docks and 
yards, at Portſmouth, Chatham, and Harwich (4). He continued, however, to purſue 
his natural inclination to letters, and added to his thorough knowledge of the learned as 
intimate an acquaintance with the modern languages. The firſt public teſtimony be gave 
of his poetic vein, was in a poem on the treaty ot Ryſwick, which appeared in i697, and 
was received with an approbation rarcly beſtowed, and indeed very rarely deſerved by a 
young poet of twenty (e). It is barely rendering juſtice to his character, to ſay that it 
was at once an elegant and a ſprightly performance, exhibiting thoſe qualities that are but 
ſeldom united, and in which, however, conſiſt the great merit of his writings, eaſe and 
exactneſs [B]. The ſucceſs that attended this poem encouraged him to write again, and 
in 1699 he publiſhed his Court of Neptune, on the return of King William from Hol- 
land, which he addreſſed to Charles Montague, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Halifax, the 
then diſtinguiſhed patron of the Muſes. By this poem he not only maintained, but added 
to the reputation he had acquired. Strength of ſentiment, and an eaſy verſification, ad- 


ded luſtre and ſweetneſs to the charms of a poetic fancy, that might alone have ſecured 


the ſucceſs of his poem (F). He wrote the ſame year a ſong upon the Duke of Gloucefter's' 
birth-day (g). It ſometimes happens, that thoſe who excel in verſe are not equally 
happy in proſe compoſitions; but this was not the caſe of our author, he had a great turn 
to contemplation, ſtudied the faculties of the human mind, and made ſuch deep and cu- 
rious reflections on the diſorders to which it is liable, as give him a title to be conſidered 
as one of the ableſt, as well as one of the molt entertaining, eſſay writers in our language: 
This which probably was the firſt, or at leaſt one of the firſt, of his performances in this 
kind, conſidering he was but twenty-four when -he wrote it, is really ſurpriſing, and is 
entitled. Of the Pleaſure of being deceived (5). In 1702 he publiſhed, on the death 
of King William, a Pindaric ode, entitled, Of the Houſe of Naſſau, which he dedicated 
to Charles Duke of Somerſet. At the cloſe of this truly poetic performance, there is 4 
very fine and a very prophetic complement to Queen Anne (i). He continued to empl 

his leiſure hours in tranſlations and imitations of the Antients, and particularly of Horace, 
whoſe genius he juſtly admired, and whoſe writings he perfectly underſtood (&). His 
ſentiments, as to the propereſt manner of tranſlating him, are ſo judicious, and, withal, 
ſo modeſtly expreſſed in a letter to a friend, that we could not avoid giving them a place 
in the notes [C]. In 1703, his Ode in praiſe of Muſic' was performed at Stationers- Hall, 


: with 
Nor rooted plant or tree, nor ſpringing green ; But once ſuch diff 'ring beauty met before, | 
Yet, lovely Lalage, my generous flame | When warrior Mars did Love's bright Queen adore ; 
Shall ne'er expire; I'll boldly ſing of thee, | E'en Love's bright Queen might ſeem leſs winning 
Charm'd with the muſic of thy name, fair, | | 
And guarded by the gods of love and poetry. And Mars ſubmit to his heroic air. 


| : | Not Jove himſelf, imperial Jove, can ſhow - 
[B] Eaſe and ——_} 00 00 1 _ A nobler mien, or more undaunted brow, 
an invocation to the muſe, who. at the author's earne | . W I WV 
requeſt, having wrapped him high above the world, When his ſtrong arm, thro' Heav'n's =therial 


he firſt diſcerns in looking down an obſcure diſturbed De plains | 
and troubled ſcene, which being diſperſed by the Compelsthe kindled bolt, and awful rule maintains. 
bright effulgence of an eaſtern light, diſcovers clearly And now embark'd they ſeek the Britiſh iſles, 
Europe to his view (4). He then proceeds thus, Pleas'd with the charge, propitious ocean ſmiles. 
LE ; | . Before, old Neptune ſmooths the liquid way; 
- — 28 he reigns g 2. ; Obſequious tritons on the ſurface play ; F 
wa YON IR wo And ſportful dolphins, with a nimble glance 
Belgia's moiſt foil, conſpicuous from afar, 5 e . 8 
4 OY ong ; * week x IP Ts In oozy beds profound, the billows ſlee 
Germania too with cluſter'd vines o'erſpread ) Ps 
b | P No clamorous winds awake the filent deep ; 
And lovely Albion from her wat'ry bed, Rebuk'd, they whiſper in a gentle b 
- . Beauteous _ reſt, rears her auſpicious | n i "OY 
Beneath her chally cliffs, ſea nymphs reſort, Proceed my muſe ! the following pomp declare; 
And awful Neptune keeps his reedy court ; Say who, and what the bright attendants were! 
His darling Thames rich preſents in his hand Firſt Ceres, in her chariot ſeated high, 
Of bounteous Ceres traverſes the land ; By harneſs'd dragons drawn along the ſky ; 
And ſeems a mighty fnake whoſe ſhining pride — fl'd her weaker hand, Tue 
Does thro' the meads in ſinuous volumes glide. Charg'd with the various off-ſpring of the land, 
Ah charming iſle ! faireſt of all the main! Pleite flowers, and corn; her right a fickle hore ; 
Too long thou doſt my willing eye detain. A yellow wreath of twiſted wheat ſhe woe. 
For ſee a heroe on the adverſe ſtrand, Next father Bacchus with his tigers grac'd 
And lo! a blooming virgin in his hand ! | The ſhow, and, ſqueezing cluſters as he paſs'd, 
All hail, celeftial pair 83 goddeſs the. Quaff 'd flowing goblets of rich flavour'd wine 
Of heav'aly birth cafe, = more than mortal he I ander, [alt fucceed the tuneful Nins: 
ViAorious laurels on his | be Apollo too was there ; behind him hung 
Th” attending fair a branching olive beam; His uſeleſs quiver, and his bow unſtrung ; | 


Her ſnowy garments looſely flow behind, [C] In the notes.) In a former note, we have 
Rich with W ſtars, and ruffle in the taken ſome pains to explain our author's manner of 


Slender her ſhape, in filver bands confin'd ; He touch'd his golden lyre, and thus he ſung. 
tranſlating Horace, one of the moſt agreeable, and for 
b c 


H U G 


wich great applauſe (/). He was allowed by the 
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to have been wonderfu lly & 


beſt judges mages 
happy in this, which is one of the moſt difficult kinds compoſition and as his merit * t. 


the greateſt maſters this country has 


that reaſon, one of the Latin Poets, moſt difficult to 

render into any other ge than that in which he 
wrote. In this, our author ſhall give the reaſons which 

induced him to adopt this looſe open manner of tran- 

flaring z from which it will appear, that he did not 

n eonſult fo much his own eaſe, as the ſatisfaction 

of his reader, by making, not the ſenſe only; but the 

manner of his author perfectly underſtood. To the 

friend to whom he addreſſes the ode in verſe, he 


(5) Duncombe's writes thus in proſe (5). 40 
Ledde, R. 26 Dec. 1702 
Life and Wr | | | | 
1 * 8 1 « 170 . 
4 — , could not wait bn 222 as I 
I ſee you next, you ſhall know the 


incloſed what I ſpoke to you of. 


parable 
carm. 16. 8 


'T am capable of giving it. The original is one of thoſe 
pieces in which Horace has ſhewn himſelf ſo great a 
maſter of human life, and given us at once; a view of 
his good ſenſe and good humour. And this addreſs is 
uſual to him, for in the of his odes, he does 
not ſeem to make his remarks on life like a pedant, to 
make you out of love with it, or to fright you from 
pleaſure, but to invite you to the true eiſoyment of it, 
and thus far he was certainly in the ri though in 


(7) Hughes's the choice of his pleaſures he was often: irregular (7). 
_— Vol. I. In this, as well as in all other „his moral odes 


infinitely exceed the chorus in Seneca's tragedies ; for 
in the firſt, you have the free and unaffected morality of 


2 Gentleman, but in the latter, the ſplenetic air of a 
ſevere Stoic. This ode has been in Engliſh before, 
more than once, but whether well or ill tranſlated, I 
leave others to judge ; I ſhall only ſay, that I have 
41 ſeen very wo * of Ho fed can be 
| ſed with, for moſt have copied is thoughts, 
— any thing of his dition, which is his 3 
beauty: tis that vivacity in his file, and particular! 
in his epithets, which Petronius Arbicer calls 
felicitas, and in which no man ever (in my opinion) 


reſembled him ſo much as Petronius | whoſe 
proſe is as inimitable as Horace's poetry. Indeed in 


the time of Pope Urban VIII. (who was a poet bim- 
ſelf) Caſimire, a Polander and a jeſuit, writ ſeveral 
odes in invitation of Horace, in which there a 
| has, but his Latin is not pure, and. befides 
the diſadvantage of writing in a dead he is 
defective in judgment, and his fancy is not always well 
governed. Thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt in their at- 
rempts on Horace in Engliſh, have choſen the way of 
paraphraſe as the moſt proper ; for his ſenſe is cloſe 
wrought, and would appear ſtiff and obſcure in a lite- 
ral tranſlation (if ſuch a one could be made) and there 
are many good hints in him worth purſuing. None 
have pretended to copy his numbers for the Pindaric, 
which ſeems the fitteſt for us, and gives us a greater 
liberty, and variety does not anſwer the Latin mea- 
fures. Yet I remember, I once ſaw an attempt to 
write Engliſh ſapphicks (but it never was printed), and 
Sir Philip Sidney has compoſed hexameters and other 
verſes after the Latin meaſure, but they are unnatural 
to our language for this reaſon, chiefly, becauſe we 
abound ſo much in monoſyllables. The ſapphic meaſure 
is indeed very muſical, and what Horace ſeems beſt to 
have praiſed, but methinks it is too ſoft, and fit only 
to be employed on love and pleaſant eaſy ſubjects ; it 
ſeems too much confined, like the uſual meaſure of our 
ſongs, and the lofty ſenſe of ſome of his odes is above 
it. Our Engliſh Pindkric is undoubtedly more maje- 
V O L. IV. No. 226. | 


in this w was great, ſo he may be juſtly eſteemed fortunate, in having his pieces ſet by 


. produced, 
brated Dr Pepuſch, Mer Galliardꝭ Mr Handel; and others (m). 
at his ſucceſs in this kind of poetry, if we coanſider the rational and judicious theory which 
he has laid down in the prefgce to thoſe fix. cantaca's, ſer to muſic by Dr Pepuſch, and 
publiſhed, but without our 'thor's. name ; in which he gives ſo conſpicuous, and at the 
fame time ſo ſuccin@, an account of the true grounds of this kind of poetry; that we 
cannot have a better ſpecimen of his abilities as a critic, or a ſtronger inſtance of that can- 
dour with which he communicated to the public, what a poet of a more contracted mind 


would have reſerved to himſelf as the great myſtery of his art (») [DI. His great Qylight 


mean time I fend this to beg 2 * 
hat 
Ode which Horace has addreſſed to his 


(6) Horst. lib. F. friend Groſphus (6), IT. have choſen to preſent to one 
of the beſt of my friends in as good an Engliſh drefs az 


a curioſa - 


(=) Jacod's Lives 
of the Poets, 


We ſhall the leſs wonder ae Fe — 
Vol. I. p. 125, 


ſuch as the famous Daniel Purcell, the cele- 


161, 268, 276. 
Vol. II. . 7, 


64, 66, 69, 93, 
107, 121. 


(#) Jacob's Lives 
of the Poets, 
in Vol. I. p. 82. 


ical if it be well contrived 3 and the various length 
and ſhortneſs of the lines, as well as the mixture and 


returiis of the rhime well choſen ; and therefore, as [ 
ſaid before, it is the moſt proper for ſuch odes as have 
any thing of the ſublime ichen : I wonder Horace did 


not introduce ſomething like it into his language, being 
ſo great an admirer of Pindar, and having in other re- 
ſpes iniitated him ſo finely, notwithſtanding his de- 
claration Pindarum quiſquis, &c. that Pindar was ini- 
mitable, in which ode he commends him in theſe 


Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 


Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur : 
Lege ſolutis. Lib. IV. Ode II. 


So Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Don his impetuous dithyrambick tide, 
Which in no channel deigns t' abide, 

Which neither banks nor dikes controul. 


But this does not anſwer to the numeris lege ſolutis, 
by which Horace means only that Pindar's numbers 
were unlimited, and not confined to any ſet meaſure 
in thoſe odes that were called dithyrambick, which 

had the molt heat and fury, being firſt invented in ho- 

nour of Bacchus. And methinks Horace might ſome- 

times have attempted this dithyrambick meaſure, eſpe- 

cially in that ode, Quo me, Bacche, rapis, &c. 

| But to return to the ode which 1 have here en- 


deavoured to imitate; I have taken a liberty in the 
paraphraſe, the firſt ſtanza is added, es pry 5 gs 
two, but nothing more than what is to his 


ſenſe, and what I thought would make him appear to 
the beſt advantage. Such as it is, Sir, I ſubmit it en- 
tirely to your judgment, fince it was firſt attempted for 
your pleaſare. Tis upon an agreeable ſubject, viz. 
Tranquillicy, and if it fails giving you any entertain- 
ment, I will readily acknowledge it to be my own 
fault, for I know you to be maſter of ſo much ſenſe, ſo 


Fins 


ſpend in your company, fo neither can I think a letter 
long which I am writing to you but I may be tempted 


to treſpaſs upon you in one as well as the other, there- 
fore I would do as perſons ſhould, after a tedious viſit, 
uſe a ſhort ceremony and withdraw. F 

I am, &c. 
[D] 4+ the great his art.] The following 
e * abundance 
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in muſlc led bim to a cloſe 


acquaintance with the Italian writers, db ieh lacuced che pro- 


prietors of a new tranſlation of the celebrated work of Bocealini, to-. apply them ſulvts to 
him to review that tranſlation, and to give them his paſſport to the public; whieh he was 
prevailed upon to do; and the reader will ſee,” within the;compaſ#ef a ſhort preface, as 
true and judicious 4 repteſentation of that very ſmngular, and ] Hany reſpecls valuable, 


(e) Duncombe's 
Account of the 


Life and Writings PET 


of ]. Hughes, 
Eſq; * 30. 


(p) Prefixed to 
the two edition: 
in folio, 1706, 
1719, 


formance, and as juſt and impartial an account of the author, as can be deſired (o). 
Pieces of this kind are, generally ſpeaking, of litile im 


but; to the honour of 


our author, it muſt be obſerved, that, whatever he coadeſcended to do, ' bore the genuine 


and indif 


peculiar kind of critical learning (p) LE]. 
* 4p 


pofition which had never been naturalized in our lan- 


. Thoſe who are affectedly partial to the Malia 
. will ſcarce allow mufic to ſpeak any other. 


But if reaſon may be admitted to have any ſhare in theſe 


entertainments, nothing is more neceſſary than that 
the words ſhould be underſtood; without Which, the 
end of vocal mufic is loſt. The want of this, occaſions 
a common complaint, and is the chief if not the only 
reaſon that the beſt works of ScazLiarTi, and other 
Halians, except thoſe performed in Opera's, are ge- 
nerally but little known or regarded here. Beſides it 
may be obſerved, without any diſhonour to a language 
which has been adorned by ſome writers of excellent 
genius, and was the firſt among the moderns, in which 
the art of poetry was revived and brought to any per- 
ſection, that in the great number of their Operas, Se- 
rexatas, and Cantetas, the words are often much in- 
ferior to the compoſition ; and 3 by their abound- 
ing in vowels, they have an inimitable aptneſs and fa- 
cility for notes, the writers for muſic have not always 


made the beſt uſe of this advantage, or ſeem to have 


relied on it ſo much as to have regarded little elſe ; ſo 
that Mr Valler's remark on another occaſion may be 
frequently applied to them, 


Soft words with nothing in them make a ſong, 


Yet ſo great is the force of ſounds well choſen and 
frilfully executed, that as they can hide indifferent 
ſenſe, and a kind of aſſociated pleafure ariſes from the 
words, though they are but mean ; ſo the impreſſion 
eannot fail of being in proportion much greater when 
the thoughts are natural and proper, and the expreſſions 
unaffeted and apreeable. 7; | Ss 

Since therefore the E:g/;þ language, though infe- 
rior in ſmoothneſs, has been found not incapable of Bar- 
mom, nothing would perhaps be 7 towards in- 


trodueing the moſt elegant sr 1LE of mufic in a nation 


which has given fach generous eticouragemetits to it; 
if our deſt poets would ſometimes aſſiſt this defign, and 
make it their diverfion to improve a fort of verſe in re- 
gular meafores | 
all the modern kinds, ſeems to be the only one that 
now 14 called Lyzicx. 8 

It cannot but be obſerved on this occaſion, that fince 
Po rar and Mus1c are ſo nearly allied, it is a misfor- 
tune that thoſe tyho excel in one, are often perfect ſtran- 
gets to the other. If therefore a better correſpondence 
were ſettled between the two Sifer Aus, they would 
probably contribute to each other's improvement. The 
expreſſions of harmony, cadence, and a good ear, which 
are faid to be ſo neceſſary in poetry, being all borrowed 
from mie, ſhew at, leaſt, if they ſignify any thing, 
that it would be no improper help for a poet to ander- 
frand' more than the metapberical ſenſe of them. And 
on the other hand, a compoſer Tan never judge where 
to lay the accent of his mafic, who does not know, or 
is not made ſenſible, where the words have the greateſt 


8 5 orce. i | 
| one thing in compoſitions of this fort, 
which ſeems a little to want explaining, and that is the 
RECITATIVE muſic, which 1 hear without 
ure, the reaſon of which is, perhaps, that they 
wave a miſtalcen notion of it. They are accuſtoined to 
think that all muſie ſhould be 4 1x, and being diſap- 
8 of what they expect, they loſe the beauty that 
in it of a different kind. It may be proper to ob- 
ferve therefore, that the recizative ftile in com 
> founded on that variety of accent which pleaſes in 
the pronunciation of a pood Orator, with as little de- 
viation from it as The different ores of the 
woice in aſtoniſhment, joy, forrow, rage, tenderneſs in 
#ffirmations, apoſtrophes, interrogations, and all the 


* 


y fitted for muſic, and which of 


fition, © 


perhaps with more advant 


putable marks of genius and. ſcience; © that this character of Boccalini, and 
his book, may be conſidered as a detached piece, 


expreſſive of wur author's ſkill, in a very 
Thus encehlent diſpoſition being generally 
4-247 en rt | 


| known 


other varieties of ſpeech make a ſort of natural muſic, 
which is very agreeable, and this is what is intended 
to be imitated with ſome. helps by the campo/er, but 
without approaching to what we call a TUxs or 
AIR; ſo that it is but a kind of 5zproved glecution, or 
pronouncing of the words in mufical cadexces, and is 
indeed whey at the nere of the per farmer to make it 
225 or not, according to his (kill or ignorance 3 
like the reading of ver/e, which is not every one's talent. 
This ſhort account may poiſibſy ſuffice to ſhew how pro- 
perly the xECITATIVE has a place in compoſitions of 
any length to relieve the ear with a variety, and to in- 
troduce the Alas with the greater advantage.“ 

E] Of critical learning. ] The light in which our 
author has been hitherto, conhdered in che world, is al- 
moſt ſolely as a poet, whereas he ought to be looked 
upon in the light of a general ſcholar, an able critic, 
and an exellent writer in proſe as well as verſe. To 
zuſtify this character in it's full extent, and in ſome mea- 

ure to 2 ron of Boccalini, far leſs known and t- 
garded it deſerves, or than it was at the beginni 
of this century, we have made an extract — Me 
ughe's preface, which will efeQually anſwer both 
he points we had in view. Za 

The deſign of this, book, as the author declares in 


* * — preface, was to make a happy mixture of the 
P 


nt and the profitable, and in this *twi!l be allow- 
ed by all | ged judges, that he has ſucceeded to admi- 
ration. datever can be expected from a moſt fruit- 
ful and facetious wit ; from a, great variety of ſolid 
and polite learning, an improved converſation, and an 
accurate diſcernment in human affairs, is to be found 
aſſembled in this diverting and uſeful miſcellany, which 
has long had the reputation of a mafler- piece in Italian, 
and is ſo well known by the many <4 ZI of it into 
the beſt languages o that few who are con- 
verſant with books and learning, can be wholly unac- 
quainted with it's merit. 


* i: Js = owe ind ee 
From any thing which had ever been 8 


and therefore it may juſtly be eſteemed an original, 
character which — boldly aſſumes to himſelf in 


his preface, and in the twenty eighth of his advices, 


though ä c witling would lately have robbed 
him of that honour. It is very plain that this happy 
Italian genius is no copier, but thas his project is his 
own, for he is the firſt that erected 4 Secretary's-office 
in Parnaſſus, and gave advices from thence of what 
J among the Virtuoſi of that place; and therefore, 

r the noyElty of his invention, he compares himſelf 


to Chriſtopher Columbus, the diſcoverer of a new 


world. 

But this ſimile being liable io ſome exception, may 
| | to him be changed. Par- 
naſſus was not indeed firſt diſcovered by Boccalini, for 
the Antients tauched upon the coaft long before, and 

laced there Apollo, the nine Muſes, and Pegaſus. 

t our author adventured further into the country, 


and was the firſt that planted, peopled, improved it 


with laws, and gave us that entertaining deſcription of 
it, and thoſe excellent leſſons of inſtruction from 
thence, which are contained in the following ſheets. 
There is no need to infilt upon the uſefulneſs of this 
way of conveying truth by allegory, which employs 


at once the utmoſt judgment and fancy of the writer, 


and is obſerved to make more lively impreſſions on the 
reader, than reaſon in it's undreſs can co, though it 
have ever ſo many native charms. 

But tbere is one thing which ſhould particularly re- 
commend our author to Engliſhmen, and that is his 
zeal for liberty, and his generous abhorience of thoſe 


wicked politics which have ſo much diſturbed the peace 


It is no 
wonder 


of the world, and the h1ppineſs of nations. 


H UG H E: $4 - 
known in the literary world, our author was frequently applied to (though he ſeldom 
liſtened to ſuch applicatians) upon. like occaſions. Amongſt the few that merited his at- 
tention, one was, the compoſing a moſt admirable preface to the great collection of the 
Hiſtory of England, by various hands, called the Complete Hiſtory. of England, and 
becauſe the third volume was written by Dr Kennet, more frequently tiled Kennet's Hi- 
ſtory. This preface was, on it's publication, very much eſteemed, and certainly gives as 
clear, as ſatisfactory, and as impartial an account of the Hiſtorians there collected, as can 
be deſired, and that in a ſtile and manner very pleaſing and natural; but at the ſame time 
ſo particular to Mr Hughes, that it would be difficult to name any introduction of this 
ſort that could be put in competion with it. The ſucceeding year, on the demiſe of 
William Duke of Devonſhire, Auguſt 18, 1707, our author compoſed an ode ſet to mu- 
ſic in honour of his memory, in the manner of a dialogue between Britannia and Auguſta z 
the part of the former performed by Signiora Margarita, and the latter by the famous 
Mrs Tofts (g). It is eaſy to apprehend how difficult it muſt have been to ſucceed in a 
compoſition almoſt without a precedent, and of which, no queſtion, there was the higheſt 
expectations; and yet, whoever reads our author's performance, will have little doubt of 
it's giving full ſatisfact ion. The ſucceſs which had attended the tranſlation of Baccalini, 
brought a new application, in favour of one of the beſt received pieces of the celebrated 
Mr Fontenelle, which our author had tranſlated for his amuſement, and which, after it 
had lain by him ſix years, he permitted to ſee the light (r). In this tranſlation, the ſenſe 


of the author is clearly and happily expreſſed, and with ſuch a degree of freedom and ſpirit, 
that if the fame of Mr Fontenelle had been leſs extenſive, it might have paſſed for an ori- 


ginal [F]. His numerous performances in verſe and proſe, his unblemiſhed reputation, 


wonder if this afforded him a large ſubject for that 
matchleſs vein of juft and well directed ſatire, which at 
laſt proved as fatal to this modern Roman, as the gift 


of eloquence did to that famous antient one Cicero ; 


ſo dangerous it is to poſleſs any extraordinary talent 
which keeps the vices of men in awe, and will not ſuf- 
fer them to do miſchief ſecurely. | | 

And this brings us to give ſome account of Bocca- 
lini's life, all that is Jeft us remarkable of him, may be 
diſpatched in a few lines, which let the reader take as 
follows. „ | 

He was born at Rome about the latter end of the 
ſixteenth century: his father was an architect, and 
probably not very illuſtrious in his profeſſion, for it 

ſeems he wanted wherewithal to encourage his ſon in 
his ftudies ; but Boccalini's way was to be made purely 
by his own merit, and though he ſet out into the world 
under great diſadvantages, he ſoon met with conſider- 
able friends, who were charmed with his ingenious and 
| 8 The Italian academies received 

him with the greateſt pleaſure imaginable, and honour- 
ed him with marks of their eſteem. He had a lar 
ſhare of wit and humour, which early took an unlucky 
torn towards ſatire, and the applauſe he met with for 
me curious pieces of that kind, which he commu- 
nicated in manuſcript to his familiars, drew him on to 
rther attempts ; fo that thinking himſelf ſecure under 
the protection of his illuſtrious patrons, and particular- 
ly the Cardinals Borgheſe and Cajetan, he publiſhed 
his Advices from Parnaſſus, and afterwards his Political 
Touchſtone. Both theſe pieces met with extraordi- 
nary applauſe, but the latter was very bold and ſevere, 
and as Our ingenious Lord Bacon expreſſes it, He that 
follows truth too cloſe at the heels, may have his brains 
kickt out ; ſo it fared with Boccalini, for the Spaniards 
who were chiefly laſhed in that ſatire, complained a- 
ainſt him and purſued their —_— is drove 
kim in a fright to Venice, where he found new pa- 
trons, and there he employed his hours of ſtudy in 
writing political difcourſes on Tacitus, which how well 
he could have performed, the reader may judge by 
ſeveral paſſages in the following advices. But this 
work was cut ſhort by a bad accident, for while his 
friend u ick whom he lodged was gone out early one 
morning, and left Boccalini in bed, four bravo's ruſhed 
into his chamber and beat him to death with ſand ba 
dilizent enquiry was made after the contrivers of thi 
villainy, but they were never diſcovered. Thus died 
Trajano Boccalini, much regretted among men of the 
beſt learning and principles.” 

We have mentioned in the text, that the proprietors 
of this new tranſlation, relied very much upon the 
credit which the reviſion of it by Mr Hughes would 
give it in the learned world. I his ſhocked the natu- 
ral modeſty of our author to ſuch a degree, that he ex- 
cuſed it in the following manner, which will certainly 
endear him to every candid reader. 


and in that dedication he has in a fingle paragraph 
done juſtice to his patron, his author, himſelf. 


more proper application. His wit, his 


and 


© The perſons concerned in this tranſlation, having 
* thought that my reviewing the ſtile might be uſeful 
to them, I was prevailed with to do ſomething in 
this kind, of which I have given ſome account in the 
preface. I wiſh the advantage the book may have 
received by this ſmall aſſiſtance, were at all propor- 
* tionable to the pleaſure with which it entertained my 
* leiſure hours. I cannot think the prefixing my name 
any recommendation of it; but ſince they deſired it, 


270 


Works, Val. I. 
p · 173, 


( Duncombe's 
Account of the ; 
Life an4 Writings 
of J. Hughes, 
Eſq; p. 19- 
Hughes's Works, 
Vol. II. p · 795 


© I thought it not worth while to refuſe fo ſlight a 


« gratification.” | 
J. Hvcnzs. 


[F] It might have paſſed for an original.) The 
title of our author's tranſlation runs at large thus: - 
Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead, in three Parts, 
I. Dialogues of the Antients. II. The Antients with the 
Moderns. III. The Moderns ; tranſlated from the 
French, with a Reply to ſome Remarks is a Critique 
called, The Judgment of Pluto, &c. and two Original 


Dialogues. London: Printed for Jacob Tanſon, wit - 


is Gray's-Inn-Gate, zext Gray's-Inn-Lane, 1708, 
This work is dedicated to Thomas Earl of Wharton, 


It runs thus, * I appeal to all the World who knows 
* my author's character, whether I could have made a 
* knowledge of mankind, his exquiſite taſte in 
* that is polite ; the fire of his imagination; 
© uncommon felicity of his eloquence, and the ready 
turn of his expreſſion, are reaſons which the public 
will think very natural to direct me in this addreſs to 
* your Lordſhip. And fince my particular obligations 
© have made it a duty, I could not omit any oppar- 


tunity of acknowledging your Lordſhip's favours, 


© which are attended with all the circumſtances proper 
© to leave the moſt grateful impreſſious. 

The diſcourſe prefixed to the dialogues in defence of 
his author. is equally ſhining and ſolid, but in a manner 
ſo very different from the re& of Mr Hughes s works, 
that it gives one a very high idea of his capacity of 
ſuiting his thoughts and his language, exactly to what 
ever Tabjea employed his care. The tranſlation is at 
once both lively and correct, and therefore we need 


: not wonder, that it met with a very unuſual honour 


abroad (9), being mentioned in the French Literary 
Journal, as extremely well wrote, and very 
Indeed he entered fo 
author, that we find at the cloſe of his performance, 
two dialogues entirely in his manner ; aud it is very 
much to be regretted, that he did not give us at leaſt a 
volume. The fr of theſe dialogues is between Lucia. 
Junius Brutzs, and Augufius Cæſar ; to ſhew that the 
greateſt characters may be criticized. The other be- 
tween Empedecles, and Lucio YVanim, to prove that 
multitudes have been martyrs to folly. 


Some 


(9) Journal des 


exact. S$5avansy, Tom. 
y into the ſpirit of bis I. f. 216. 
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(z) Duncombe's 
Account of the 
Life and Writings 
of J. Hughes, 
EA p. 5 


2 From the in- 
of a 


Val. I. Pp 221, 


H U 6 


H E S. 


- 


and his exemplaty candour and modeſty, had by this time intraduced him, not only to 
the moſt conſiderable members of the Republic of Letters, ſuch as Mr Addiſon, Mr Con- 
greve, Mr Pope, Mr Southerne, Mr Rowe, and many others (5); but alſo to ſome of 
the greateſt men in the kingdom, and amongſt thefe, to Thomas, Earl, and afterwards 
Marquis, of Wharton, who, to expreſs his regard for Mr Hughes, offered to carry him 
over, and provide for him, when appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. But depending on 
the promiſes of another great man, who had undertaken to diſpoſe of him more agreeably 
at home, he declined that obliging offer, which brought upon him a diſappointment that 
gave him ſome uneaſineſs, though he had nothing in him of a narrow or ſclfiſh ſpirit (7). 
He amuſed himſelf about this time with the tranſlation of one of Molictc's plays, which 
he performed with equal judgment and ſpirit, and entertained ſo great a liking for that 
excellent comic writer, that at his leiſure hours he turned ſeveral ſcenes of his into Eng- 
liſh ; one of which, that deſerves the public notice, the reader will meet with in the notes 
(a) (G]. His friend Mr, afterwards Sir Richard, Steele, having ſet up that agreeable 


Some years after he tranſlated Mr Fontenelli's diſ- 
courſe concerning the Antients and Moderns, with 
which Sir William Temple was ſo highly offended, 
which was printed with Mr Glanville's tranſlation of 
the ſame author's Converſations with the Lady on the 
Plurality of Words, which Sir William has as highly 
applauded. The publick is alſo indebted to Mr Hughes 
for another tranſlation, which from the nature of it's 


ſubject, as well as the beauties beſtowed upon it by 
his pen, has been better received than the reſt, and ran 


through many editions. The title at large runs 
thus. 
Letters of Abelard and Heloiſe, to which is prefixed, 


a particular Account of their Lives, Amours, and Mi/- 


fortunes, extracted chiefly from Monfieur Bay le. 
[G] I the notes.) The Miſanthrope, or Man 


Hater, which is by many of the beſt critics eſteemed 


the moſt perfe& of Moliere's performances, was tran- 
ſlated and publiſhed by Mr Hughes in the month of 
May 1709, with an excellent preface. This play has 
been fince reprinted in the compleat collection of Mo- 
liere's plays in Engliſh, but without any notice of the 
tranſlator, and the preface omitted, which is the rea- 
ſon that we have preſerved it here, ſcarce any copies of 


the original edition being to be met with, and this 


piece become as rare as if it was a MS. 
© Though that variety of thought and humour, 


which is uſual in free governments, has been generally 


obſerved to furniſh the Engliſh writers of comedy, with 
advantages above thoſe of any other nation ; yet fince 
the chief of them have not ſcrupled to borrow ſome- 
times from Moliere, they have by thus acknowledging 


his merit, made it unneceſſary to offer any thing in 


excuſe of the following tranſlation. In which the ori- 
inal is followed as ſtrictly as poſſible, which perhaps 
t muſt not have been, if intended for the ſtage. 
The French Drama is indeed very different from ours. 
Our writers choofing to n 
have commonly introd 


more perſons than were 


neceſſary; divided the action by under · plots; multi- 


proportion, and ſhifted t 
209 and to | 
fully in the dialogue and raillery, and depending whol- 


plied the incidents, lengthened the time beyond a due 


ſcene frequently in the ſame 
very diftant places: yet they ſhine wonder- 


ly on the force and ſpirit of their writing, have thought 
i no defe& not to be eſteemed the moſt regular buil- 
ders. 55 | 

The French on the other hand chiefly valuing them- 
ſelves upon criticiſm, in which they are allowed to ex- 
cel, have been very regular in the ſtructure of their 
plots : that of the following comedy is formed with 
an open plainneſs and ſimplicity, which when there is 
no genius — in any ry has certainly - 
proper There are but three perſons introduc 
l the A ac 1 


The is not changed throughout the whole play ; 
r Scenes, is obſerved 
ſo ſtrictly, that the ſtage is not once left by all the per- 
ſons together, except at the end of an act. 

But theſe it muſt be owned are beauties of an infe- 
rior rank. What makes this piece much more con- 
ſiderable, is the remarkable vein of ſenſe and 

| converſation that runs through it, without any 


mixture of low humour, and eſpecially the part of Al- 


ceſtes, which one may almoſt venture to ſay, would 
have been ſpoiled in any hand but Moliere's. It re- 
quired a judgment of the ſineſt diſtinQion, to repreſent 
in ſuch lively colours, the infirmity of a man of the 
juſteſt ſenſe, who is always angry without brutality, 


ect the mechanic beauties, 


two of them continue the whole time. 


paper 


and a bold ſpeaker without malice or ill manners. 
There is beſides in this and the part of Celimene, if I 
may be allowed to borrow a word from painting, the 
fineſt contraſt or oppoſition of character that could 
poſſibly have been invented. Her wit, which is her 
only good quality, needs a pardon, while his faults are 
beautiful ; and that too great ſeverity of taſte which 
unfits him for the world, qualifies him to make the 
trueſt reflections upon it imaginable : for which too the 
poet has judicioufly prepared him by a law-ſait, to 
keep him conſtantly out of humour, and ſhew him in 
the ſtrongeſt lights. | 

It is certain that the author deſigned this for the en- 
tertainment of the better ſort of judges, and he ſuc- 
ceeded in it accordingly : for Rapin, the exacteſt cri- 
tic of his nation, and who frequently treats his country- 
men with the utmoſt ſeverity, declares, that in his 
opinion, the Miſantrope is the moſt finiſhed, and yet 
the moſt ſingular character that was ever brought upon 
the ſtage. And the beft of their poets, Boileau, even 
when he cenſures Moliere for too much humouring the 


people in ſome of his farces, marks out this comedy as 
a model of the beſt kind. 


Dans ce fac ridicule au Scapin s'enveloppe 
Je ne reconnois plus auteur du Miſantrope. 


When in his fack I ſee poor Scapin toſt, 
The author of the Miſanthrope is loſt. 


On the other hand, the crowd of the audience were 
very little entertained at the firſt three repreſentations 
of it. They looked for no pleaſure, but the groſs di- 
verſion of laughing, and were diſappointed in meeting 
with ſomething too refined for their taſte ; ſo that at 
the fourth time of it's acting, the author was forced to 
give them what they liked better, one of his worſt 
farces at the end of it. By that means however they 
were brought to be acquainted with it by degrees, and 
had learned to like it ſo well, that the next time there 
was no need of the farce, but the Miſantrope was re- 
ceived with the general applauſe of the town, as it had 
before gained that of the Court and the beſt judges. 

And this may ſerve to excuſe the author's trifling a 
little in that ſhort ſcene at the end of the fourth act. 
where Alceſtes's footmandelivers a meſſage to his maſter. 
The ſaucy pertneſs of a French valet de chambre, 
may make it ſeem not unnatural ; and the lightneſs of 
the humour, was probably intended to relieve the gra- 
vity of the ſcene immediately preceding it. | 

When I mentioned the difference between. the 
French ſtage and ours, I ought to have taken notice 
that this comedy is entirely written in rhyme. But 
though cuſtom may have eſtabliſhed that effeminate 
practice among them, and Moliere has ſhewn a facility 
in it, which is indeed wonderful, there was no reaſon 
why it ſhould be followed in a tranſlation. It was 
therefore thought a more likely way of doing juſtice to 
his thoughts, to turn them into proſe, wich ſuch an 
air as ſhould appear more natural for dialogue and 
converſation. 

There is one thing, which I hope every reader will 
obſerve, that notwithſtanding the juſt cenſure drama- 
tic poetry has frequently incurred by the looſeneſs of 
ſome writers, who in their plays have tranſcribed their 
own manners; chere is nothing in this comedy but 
what is decent, moral, and inftrutive. I wiſh we 
had no occaſion to be taught by our neighbours in this. 


But 


% 
” \ i ? 


paper the Tatler, Mr Hughes contributed his affiſtance, as he likewiſe did in the Specta- 
tor (w). If the reader has a mind to be acquainted with the particular papers he wrote, (=) Duzcombe', 
which were as well received as any, in either of thoſe celebrated collections, he will meet Han C dds, 
with the neceſſary informations at the bottom of the page [H]. In 1712, he tranſlated 2 
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(10) Communi- 


Duncombe to the 
author of this ar- 


But fince we have often appeared ſo fond of learning 

their follies, why may we not without offence, recom- 

mend the imitation of their virtues ? and as our beſt 

writers excel moſt of theirs in wit, they may at a very 

_ rate, if they pleaſe, equal them in regularity and 
ecorum. 

Our author afierwards tranſlated the firſt Act of the 
Miſer, but how he came not to finiſh that play, is not 
come to our knowledge. The following ſcene may be 
conſidered as a detached piece, admirable in it's kind, 
and elegantly tranſlated ; from whence the Engliſh 
reader may be convinced, that if there be any thing 

flat, dry, or unpleaſant, in any of the comedies of this 
author, they are not to be placed to the account of 

Moliere, but to his who attempted to put them into 
Engliſh, which certainly is no eaſy taſk, and therefore 
the greater praiſe is due to him whoſe verſion has the 
air of an original. 


Buffle and Frankly meeting (10). 


Baff. Dear Mr Frankly, you are well met. was 
going to look for you. 

Fran. Upon what occaſion pray? 

Buff. You muſt know I have an affair upon my 
hands, a matter, I aſſure you, of conſequence ; and it 
is always prudent upon ſuch occaſions, to take the ad- 
vice of ſome ſolid and judicious friend. 

Frank. I'm obliged to you. Pray what is it? 
Buff. I'll tell you. But firſt you ſhall ſwear not to 
flatter me. Don't imagine I am to be put off with a 
complement : I muſt have your real opinion. 

Frank. You ſhall. 


Buff. I know the way of the world ; ſincerity is 


ſcarce. But I deſpiſe the man who calls himſelf my 
friend and will not ſpeak freely. 

Frank. Well, you are in the right. But to the af- 
fair. | 


Buff. You promiſe me then, upon the faith of a 
friend, that you'll be very ſincere with me. 
Frank, I do. But your affair? 

Buff. Why, what do you think if I ſhould marry. 

Frank. Who! You marry! What my friend Mr 
Buffle marry ! | 

Buff. Yes, I; I myſelf, in my own proper perſon ; 
your friend and ſervant Jeffrey Buffle. 

Frank. I can't tell. You muſt anſwer me a queſtion 
or two before I can adviſe you——In the firſt place 
how old are you ? 

Buff. How old am I ?——T don't know How 
old ?—— Why what fignifies age? I am ſound, as you 
ſee, and hearty, —troth, I can't very well tell how 
old? To | 


Frank. No! That's ſtrange. Pray how old were 


you when we firſt became acquainted ? | 

Buff. I don't know — twenty, I believe; it could 
not be more. a | 

Frank. I think we were eight years together at 
Rome. 

Buff. Well. | 3 
Frank. Seven years I have heard you ſay you were in 
France. 

Buff. Well. 

Frank. How long did you ſtay afterwards in Hol- 
land ? | 

Buff. Five years and a half. 

Frank. Do you remember in what year. you came 
home to England ? 

Buff. In the year 1695. 

Frank. From 1695, to 1713, is eighteen years I 
take it; and five years in Holland, is three and twen- 
ty. Seven in France, makes thirty. Eight at Rome, 
is thirty-eight, and twenty is fifty-eight, ſo that by 
your own account, Mr Buffle, you muſt be now a- 


bout eighth or fifty-ninth year. Is not this 
2 OY "Y l genius an rtunity of exerting itſelf, and of taking 


Buff. True! No. 'Tis impoſſible. You are mi- 
taken, Mr Frankly ; you are out in your reckon- 
my. 

—— Pardon me, I'm not out my reckoning. 
Look you, Mr Buffle, you have made me promiſe to 
VOL. IV. No. 226. 
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be fincere with you ; and therefore in plain terms, 
marriage, in my opinion is not your buſineſs: It is a 
matter on which young people ſhould think deliberate- 
ly before they enter upon it, and old ones not at all ; 
and if it ſometimes happens to be a folly, how inexcu- 
ſable would that folly be, at an age in which we are 
expected to be wiſe? I ſpeak my naked thoughts. 
Marriage is honourable, but for a man of your years 
to think of marrying ! Come, come, you are well as 
you are at preſent, and why will you venture a change 
which may prove for the worſe ? 

Buff. Hark you, Frankly, I am reſolved to 
d'ye ſee? I have not told you yet who the dear crea- 
ture is: look you, Sir, I ſhall not be ſo ridiculous as 
you imagine. 
2 O chat alters the caſe, you did not tell me 

t. | 
Buff. Such a woman, Mr Frankly, fo fine a woman ! 
In ſhort I am in love with her. | | 

Frank. You are in love you ſay ? 
5 Buff Poſitively, and I have ſettled matters with her 

ther. | 
Fran. With her father |! | 

Buff. Moſt certainly. You muſt know we are to be 
marry'd to-morrow morning. 

Frank. O your humble ſervant, marry by all means. 

Buff. Why aye I can't do better, I think 
my age quoth'a ? Why what ſignifies my age? I am no 
cripple, you ſee I can walk; I don't want either a 
coach or a chair. I have a ſtomach like a ploughman 

I deſpiſe your young dogs of thirty. Look 

in my face, I am hale, freſh, and ng, and have all 
my teeth in my head as ſound as a Blackamoor's—My 
age quoth'a ? Ha, Mr Frankly, what d'ye ſay to 
me now. | TE” | 

Frank. Marry. 

Buff. I will. You muſt know I had once a great 
averſion to matrimony ;. but I have altered my opi- 


_ I would be loth the race of the Buffles ſhould be 
olt. 


Frank. O by no means. | 

Buff. Then you adviſe me to marry? 

Frank. Adviſe you ! you muſt, you ſhall marry, I'll 
never forgive you if you don't; you loſe time, diſ- 
patch your affair as ſoon as poſſible. 

Buff. Is that your opinion? 

Frank. Certiinly. ED | 

Buff. Dear Mr Frankly, let me embrace you. Well 
a faithful friend is a jewel. 

Frank. One word more. Pray who is to be the hap- 
py Lady? | 

Buff. Arietta. | 

Frank. Arietta ! What, the young, the bright, the 
gay Arietta ? | 

Buff. The ſame. 5 

Frank. Bleſs me | What 4 fine daughter ? 

Buff. Aye.—— What, you know her? Ha, what 
do you fay to it Mr Frankly ? 

Frank. O marry, marry her by all means. You'll 
be finely marry'd. | 

Buff. D'ye think ſo? Well, you've charmed me: 
I am infinitely obliged to you for your advice. Pray 
come to my wedding. | 2 

Frank. I will The young, the gay, the beauti- 
full Arietta! to Mr Jeffrey Buffle, who is but fifty- 
eight ! A moſt agreeable match ! A celicious 
match! Mr Buffle, I kiſs your hands. 

Buff. Honeſt Frankly, fare thee well Hark ye, 
beſure you don't fail to come I don't know how it 
happens, but all the world is merry that heats of this 
match ; I ſhall be igiouſly happy. Well, I am 
now the moſt ſatisfied of mortals. | 

[H] A the bottom of the page.] Theſe admirable 

„ Which, in point of invention, do honour not 
ly to this age, but to this nation, afforded every 


the ſenſe 


the public on the performance, without 
appearing 


perſon at the bar of that tribunal, before 


which the ableſt writers do not come without concern. 

Mr Hughes, as we have already obſerved, had an carly 

_ YR 6 could vary his ſtile according 
30 


to 
his 
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the Abbe Vertot's Revolutions in Portugal,” and thereby gratified the Engliſh reader 
Duncombe's With a very curious piece of hiſtory, written in a very 
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(#) | | peculiar manner, and with equal 

| Account of the vivacity of ſtile and ſentiment z to which he did fo much juſtice, that the tranſlation was 
+ ſt, as well received in England as the work itſelf had been in France (x), The celebrated 
Ef; p. J.. Mr Addiſon, whoſe character was equally reſpected as an excellent poet and a judicicious 
„e Poss, Va. Critic, had a ſincere regard for, and a high opinion of, our author's merit; and being ſen- 
I. p. 81. 


ſible of his too great diffidence, preſſed him extremely to publiſh an Ode to the Creator 
(z) Hughes Of the world, compoſed from the fragments of Orpheus, and which he thought very ca- 
Works, Vol. II. pable of inſpiring the minds of his readers with a rational and elevated piety (z). In 
* * deference to that great man's opinion, Mr Hughes accordingly gratified the public 
a) Spectator, with that admirable performance, and his friend joined his public applauſe, which had a 

9339 Juſt weight with the world in favour of a piece which he had privately 1 (a) [II. 
(5) See the au- The ſame year he brought upon the ſtage his Opera of Calypſo and Telemachus ; in fa- 
thor's Dedication your of which, under the patronage of Duke Hamiltan, for Mr Hughes's merit and mo- 


R—_— deſty procured him friends with all parties, he raiſed a conſiderable ſubſcription. The 
e) Dencembe's Italians were alarmed at this; and when it was on the point of being acted at the theatre 


in the Haymarket, they obtained from the then Lord-Chamberlain, the Duke of Shrewſbu- 
ry, an order either to act at common prices, or not to act at all (5). Under this diſcou- 
ragement, however, it was performed, and performed with applauſe ; juſtifying fully the ſenſe 
of it's author, that the Engliſh language, though not ſo ſoft, is nevertheleſs as capable of 
harmony as the Italian (c), He had the honour to find, beſides the approbation of the 


Account of the 
Life and Writings 
of J. Huy hes, 
Eſq; p. 18. 

acob's Lives of 
the Poets, Vol. 
1. p · 82. | 


(4) Spectator, 


N. 


public, the judgment of the moſt able critics on his ſide, and, which muſt have given him 
ſingular ſatis faction, the open teſtimony of Mr Addiſon in his favour (d) [K]. We learn 
| from 


his ſubje&, and a very general fund of knowledge, as 
well in men as books, ſo that there is nothing ſtrange 
in his ſucceeding fo well in theſe ſmall pieces. | 


In the TaTLEr, he wrote: 
No. 64. A Letter ſigned Jofiah Coupler. 


No. 73. A Letter againſt Gamſters, ſigned WILLIAM 
TruUSTY, | | 


Mr T:c#e/l alludes to this letter, in a copy of verſes ad- | 


dreſſed to the Spectator. No. 532. 


From Felon Gameſters the raw Squire is free, 
And Britain owes her reſcu d Oaks to Thee. 


113. The Inventory of a Beau. 


In the SyECTAToR, the following papers were his. 
No. A Letter on the Art of improving Beauty. 
A Second Letter on the ſame Subject. 

Two Letters concerning fine Breeding. 

The Hiſtory of Honoria : Or the Rival 

Mather. 

A Letter on Riding Habits for Ladies. 
Remarks on a Comedy entitled, The Lan- 
caſhire Witches. 
On the Immortality of the Soul. 
A Letter concerning Expedients for Wit. 
All, except the laſt Letter. 
A Letter on the Awe of appearing before 
Public Aſſemblies. | 
On Divine Providence. | 
A Letter on the Eloquence of Tears and 
fainting fits. | | | 
The CharaQter of Emilia. . 
A Letter from the Father of a great For- 
tune. 
A Picture of Virtue in Diſtreſs. 
525. On Conjugal Love. 
537. On the Dignity of Human Nature. 
541. Rules for Pronunciation and Action, chiefly 
collected from Cicero. | 
554. On the Improvement of Genius, illuſtrated 
in the Characters of the Lord Bacon, Mr 
Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and Leonardo da 
inci. 

II] Which he had privately approved.) In a very 
ſhort introduction prefixed to Wis += 2 author 2 
ſerves, that whether thoſe fragments from which it was 
compoſed, were indeed written by that celebrated fa- 
ther of poetry and muſic, who preceded Homer, or by 
Onomacritus, who lived about the time of Piſiſtratus, 
and only contain ſome of the doctrines of Orpheus, is 
a queſtion of little uſe or importance. This ode con- 
fiſts of ten ſtanza's, and Mr Addiſon at the cloſe of one 


33- 
53. 
66. 


91. 


104. 
141. 
210. 
220. 
230. 
231. 


237. 
252. 


302. 
311. 


375. 


of his criticiſms upon Milton, gives it the following 
character (11).” I cannot conclude this book upon 
© the Creation, without mentioning a poem which has 
lately appeared under that title. The work was un- 
dertaken with ſo good an intention, and is executed 
with ſo great a maſtery, that it deſerves to be looked 
upon as one of the moſt uſeful and noble productions 
© in our Engliſh verſe. The reader cannot but be 
« pleaſed to find the depths of philoſophy enlivened 
with all the charms of poetry; and to ſee ſo great a 
« ſtrength of reaſon, amidſt ſo beautiful a redundancy 
© of the imagination. The author has ſhewn us that 
« deſign in all the works of nature, which neceſſarily 
© leads us to the knowledge of it's firſt cauſe. In ſhort, 
© he has illuſtrated by numberleſs and inconte- 
© ſtable inſtances, that divine wiſdom which the 
* ſon of Sirach has ſo nobly aſcribed to the Supreme 
© Being in his formation of the world, when he tells 
© us, that he created her, and ſaw her, and numbered 
© her, and poured her out upon all his works.” 

[LX] Of Mr Addiſon in his favour.) The provoca- 
tion which our author had received from the meaſures 
taken to embarraſs, or even to defeat, the performance 


of his opera, might have excuſed at leaft, his revenging 


himſelf from the preſs for the injury he had ſuſtained in 


the theatre. But ſuch was the habitual calmneſs of Mr 


Hughes, ſuch the natural candour of his temper, that 
without taking notice how ill he had been uſed, the 
point he principally labours in his preface, is to ſhew 
that he was in the right; that it was not the affectation 
merely of introducing foreign diverfions, that brought 


the Italian opera here into ſuch credit ; that this rather 


aroſe from the refined taſte, and correct judgment of 
the Engliſh nation, always deſirous of having the moſt 
E models before them, not barely to gaze at, 

ut to work from; that therefore the encouraging 
Engliſh opera's, was the natural and proper conſequence 
of bringing Italian performances into faſhion ; and that 
it was falſe and pedantic, to believe the Italian tongue 
had an exclufive privilege of being aptly and ſucceſs- 
fully ſet to muſic. He owns, that from the frequency 
of vowels, it is ſmooth and melodious ; but he like- 
wiſe obſerves, that the redundancy of them makes it 
ſo open and looſe, as to border on effeminacy. He 
inſiſts, that conſonants are ſometimes neceſſary to bind 
the language; and that Engliſh words, artfully diſ- 
poſed, are —_— in every reſpect, of conveying the 
moſt delightful harmony. Having eſtabliſhed 
theſe principles, he proceeds thus (12). 


(11) Spectator, 
No. 339. 


(12) Hughes's 


But what is certainly of much more conſequence ia Works, Vol. Il. 
* dramatical entertainments, is, that they ſhould be P 73: 


performed in a language underſtood by the audience. 


One would think there ſhould be no need to prove 
this. The great pleaſure in hearing vocal muſic, 
© ariſes from the aſſociation of the ideas raiſed at the 
* ſame time by the expreſſions and the ſounds. Where 
theſe ideas are ſeparated, half the impreſſion is want- 
ing; and whert they are improperly joined, it is 

imperfect. 
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from the preface prefixed to the Guardian, that Mr Hughes, amongſt the other great 
wits and able writers of thoſe. times, contributed not a little to the ſupport of that agreea- 
ble as well as uſeful work; but we have no account of the particular papers that he wrote, 


except one, which contains very judicious remarks upon the tragedy of Othello, in which 


the beauties and the blemiſhes of that affecting play are critically and candidly. repreſented. 


Amongſt the other projects formed by Mr Tonſon, in confequence of his acquaintance 


(73) Spectator, 


No. 405. 


(14) Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, Lond, 
1728. p. 6, 


with the moſt. conſiderable wits of the age, was an Engliſh tranſlation of the works of 
Lucan, and, as was very natural, he applied himſelf to Mr Hughes, who at his requeſt 
tranſlated the tenth hook with great elegance; but by ſame means or other this deſign 
was then laid aſide, and Mr Rowe afterwards undertook and accompliſhed the tranſlation 
of the whole, though he died before it was publiſhed. It is the more neceſſary to ſet this 
little tranſaction in a true light, to prevent an apprehenſion that either of theſe gentlemen 
had ever an intention to interfere with the other in a matter of this nature, which had 
been inconſiſtent with that friendſhip which they profeſſed for each other, and which, as 
we have ſhewn in the text, ſubſiſted 'till the death of Mr Rowe without interruption or 
coolneſs. As the world was obliged to Mr Addiſon for the ſublime ode beforementioned, 
we are aſſured, that it owed to Mr Hughes the prevailing upon his friend, contrary to 
the judgment of others, and amongſt them one of the molt able and eſteemed critics of 
of that time, the bringing his tragedy of Cato upon the ſtage (e). The hiſtory of this 


tranſaction is curious, and the conduct of Mr Hughes throughout, ſo perfectly conſiſtent 
with the character he had eſtabliſhed in point of probity and candour, that we have given *: 2, 21. 


it a place in the notes, for the ſatisfaction of the inquiſitive reader () [L] 


imperfect. It is probable too, that the pleaſure we 
receive from the moſt pathetical ſtrains of inftrumen- 
tal muſic, is in part affiſted by ſome ideas, which we 
affix to them of paſſions, which ſeem to be expreſſed 
by thoſe ſtrains. If the airs in opera's may be heard 
with delight ; for the ſame reaſon, even when the 
words are not underſtood, yet it is impoſſible the re- 
citative ſhould give pleaſure which can raiſe no ſuch 
ideas, this being not ſo poperly finging, as ſpeaking 
in mufical cadences. And the uſe of it ſeems to be 
introduced, for the very ſame reaſon which is given 
by Ariſtotle for the eftabliſhing the uſe of the Iam- 
bick verſe in the Greek tragedy, which is that, 
though it has not the charms of ſome other kinds 
of verſe, yet it is more proper for action and 
dialogue, as it approaches nearer to common 
ſpeech." | 
Mr Addiſon opens one of his Spectators thus (13). 
I am very ſorry to find by the Opera bills for this 
day, that we are likely to loſe the greateſt performer 
in dramatic muſick that is now living, or that 
perhaps ever appeared upon a ſtage. I need not ac- 
quaint my reader, that I am ſpeaking of Signior 
Nicolini. The town is highly obliged to that ex- 
cellent artiſt, for having ſhewn us the Italian muſic 
in it's perfection, as well as for that generous appro- 
bation he lately gave to an opera of our own coun- 
try, in which the compoſer endeavoured to do juſtice 
to the beauty of the words, by following that noble 
example which has been ſet him by the greateſt 
foreign maſters in that art.” | 
This opera was that of Calyp/o and Telemachus, and 
the compoſer Mr Galliard, to whom alſo our author 
in his preface makes the higheſt acknowledgments, 
and is even ſo modeſt to ſay, that he had offered a 
much more prevailing argument than any himſelf could 


a © a G a a © a a © a: 6a 


urge, to ſhew, that the Engliſh language is capable 


of the moſt agreeable graces of harmony. | 

[L] Of the inguifitive reader. } We ſhall give this 
ſingular piece of poetical hiſtory in the very words of 
the author, who from his own knowledge relates it 
(14). * It has been often ſaid, by very good judges, 
that Cato was no proper ſubject for a dramatic poem: 
that the character of a Stoic philoſopher is inconfiſtent 
with the hurry and tumult of action and paſſion, which 
are the ſoul of tragedy. That the ym author 
miſcarried in the plan of his work, but ſupported it by 
the dignity, the purity, the beauty, and the juſtneſs of 
the ſentiments. 

This was ſo much the opinion of Mr Maynwaring, 
who was generally allowed to be the beſt critic of our 
time, that he was againſt bringing the play upon the 
ſtage, and it lay by unfiniſhed many years. That it 
was played at laſt was owing to Mr Hughes. He 
had read the four acts which were finiſhed, and rightly 
thought it would be of ſervice to the public to have it 
repreſented at the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, 
when the old Engliſh ſpirit of liberty was as likely to 


be loſt, as it had ever been ſince the Conqueſt. He 


performance 


endeavoured to bring Mr Addiſon into his opinion, 
which he did ſo far, as to procure his conſent that it 
ſhould be ated, if Mr Hughes would write the laſt 
act, and he offered him the ſcenary for his aſſiſtance, 
excuſing his not finiſhing it himſelf, on account of ſome 
other avocations. He preſſed Mr Hughes to do it fo ear- 
neſtly, that he was prevailed on and ſet about it. But 
a week after ſeeing Mr Addiſon again, with an inten- 
tion to communicate to him what he had thought of it, 


he was agreeably ſurprized at his producing ſome pa- 
pers, where near half of the act was written by the au- 
thor himſelf, who took fire at the hint, that it would 
be ſerviceable ; and upon a ſecond reflexion, went 
through with the fifth act. Not that he was diffident 


of Mr Hughes's ability, but knowing that no man 
could have ſo perfect a notion of his deſign as himſelf, 
who had been ſo long and fo carefully thinking of it. 
J was told this by Mr Hughes; and I tell it to ſhew, 
that it was not for the love- ſcenes that Mr Addiſon con- 
ſented to have his tragedy acted, but to ſupport the 
old Roman and Engliſh public ſpirit, which was then 
ſo near being ſuppreſſed by faction and bigotry.' | 

Soon after the Tragedy of Cato was ated, Mr 
Hoghes ſent the author a copy of verſes in praiſe of it, 
which were afterwards printed before it, with ſeveral 
other copies. On this occaſion, and a reſolution taken 
not to publiſh it immediately, Mr Addiſon wrote the 
following letter (15). | 


Dear Sir, _ "4 April, 2723. 

© This is to acquaint you, that I am forced to prac- 
* tiſe a great piece of ſelf-denia]. In ſhort, I muſt 
« deprive my play of the noble ornament you deſigned 
forit. My friends, who all of them concur with me 
in admiring your beautiful copy of verſes, are however 
of opinion, that it will draw upon me an imputation 
of vanity z and as my play has met with an unexpec- 
ted reception, I muſt take particular care not to ag- 
gravate the envy and ill · nature that will riſe on courſe 
upon me. Befides, to tell you truly, I have received 
other poems upon the ſame occaſion, and one or two 
from perſons of quality, who will never pardon me, 
if I do not give them a place at the ſame time that I 
© print any other. 


c 
. 
» 
* 
a 
. 


(e) Duncombe's 
Account of the 
Life and Writings 


of J. Hughes, 


. His next See the rota 


(15) Duncombe's 
Account of the 
Life and Writings 
of John Hughes, 
Eſq; p. 22, 23. 


I know your good ſenſe and friendſhip towards me, 


* will not let you put a wrong interpretation on this 


matter; and I am fure I need not tell you, with ho- 


much ſincerity and eſteem, I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, and moſt 
Fairhfal humble ſervant, 
To Mr Hucnes. | 


J. Apprsox. 


To this Mr Hughes returned the following modeſt 


reply. 
** Dear 


2706 


(2) Jacob's Lives 
of the Poets, 
Vol. I. p. 203. 


(5) See Spenſer's 
Life, by Mr 
Hughes. 


(i) Duncombe's 
Account of the 


Life and Writings 


of J. Hughes, 
Eſqz p- 36. 


(x) Hughes's 
Works, Vol. II. 
. 109. 


(/) Communica- 
ted by Mr Dun- 
combe. 


hand, there was 2 no taſk that could have proved more ac 
ſer and Hughes 


HUG HE S. 


performance which attracted the attention of the public, was his edition of Spenſer's 


Works, which the lovers of Engliſh hiſtory, as well as 
which, as our author carefully and judiciouſiy performed, ſo it was perſectiy well received 
(gc). There was, indeed, no man of his time more equal to the taſk; and, on the other 


eem to be allied by genius. Both great 
ſtrict morals, both 
of them much indebted to fortune (5). It was happy for the memory of 
the revival and illuſtration of his writings were committed to a perſon of 


poets, both remarkable for their 


ſer, that 
* 


to revive the honour, to repair and deck with freſh garlands, the monument of ſo worthy 
a man. The ſpirit and elegance with which he diſcharged his truſt as an editor, ate in- 
conteſtable proofs of all that we have advanced (i) IM. The ſame year his Apollo and 
Daphne appeared upon the ſtage, in the fate of which his friend Sir Richard Steele in- 


tereſted himſelf very much (&). Their acquaintance had been of a long ſtanding; and we 


may remark, to the honour of our author, that, though he very eaſily made, he very 
rarely loſt, a friend [V. He was no leſs in the good graces of Mr Pope, of whom he 
had a very high opinion, and a generous and kind concern for the ſucceſs of his Homer ; 
which, as it was very natural for him to do, Mr Pope received with a proper degree of 
gratitude and reſpect, as his own letters very clearly expreſs, which for that reaſon have 


ceptable to him. Spen- 


public ſpirited men, both well received by the great, and yet neither 


. candour and 
capacity, It muſt have been a very pleaſing labour to Mr Hughes, to reſtore the ſenſe, 


a place given them in the notes (/) [0]. Our author lived alſo in a conſtant 


Dear Sir, 25 April, 1713. 
© I am extremely obliged to you for your kind let- 
ter. The warm expreſſions of friendſhip in it, give 
* me a much more Knäble pleaſure than any I could 
receive from the approbation of my verſes. I 
* own, when they were writ, I had no thoughts of 
« your printing them z and though nothing would flat- 
ter me ſo much in the making them public, as the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing my name with your's: yet I am 
one of thoſe friends, who think your preſent reſolu- 
tion perfectly right, and entirely acquieſce in your 
reaſons. I cannot but applaud, at the ſame time, 
your chaſte enjoyment of fame, which I think equally 
above envy, and incapable of receiving any addition, 


I am with all poſlible efteem, 
SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate, and moſt 


S «a a a 


| obedient humble ſervant, 
To Mr Appisox. | 
| J. Hucues, 


[1M] Of all that we have advanced.) This work 
was printed by ſubſcription, and his reputation being 
now thoroughly eftabliſhed, was of greater conſequence 
to Mr Hughes, than any thing he had hitherto pub- 
liſhed. It is dedicated to John Lord Somers, whom 
he complements upon his having brought Milton into 
reputation, by patronizing a magnificent edition of 
his Paradiſe Loft, which induced him to put Spenſer, 
who was in ſome ſort Milton's maſter, under his Lord- 
ſhip's protection likewiſe. His life of Spenſer is ſuc- 
cinct, but written with great ſolidity, affords a fair and 
true picture of the 1 — without the leaſt mixture of 
fuſtian panegyric. The diſcourſe on ic poetry, 
apa. learned, and comprehenſive ſyſtem of the 
rules, requiſite to be underſtood, in order to writing 
or judging properly of that kind of poetry ; and is not 
only 1 ive entertaining, but curious 
likewiſe, as it was a ſubje& untouched by any of the 
critics who went before him. The remarks on the 
Fairy Queen, are very judicious and impartial, give the 
reader a true idea of the nature, deſign, and diſpoſition 
of that work, which was extremely neceſſary towards 
it's being generally and thoroughly underſtood. In 
this ſhort piece, Mr Hughes has pointed out the prin- 
cipal beauties of that fingular poem, ſome of which are 
perhaps ſuperior to thoſe of any other, in any age or 
language. He has likewiſe ſhewn the blemiſhes in a 
manner becoming a candid critic, and one who 
thought himſelf obliged to furniſh his reader with all 
the information that lay in his power. His diſcourſe 
on the Shepherd's Kalendar, and the ſmaller pieces of 
Spenſer, is likewiſe very ſenſibly and correctly written, 
and contains ſome new and very uſeful refletions on 
paſtoral and elegiac poetry. There is likewiſe a ſhort, 
perhaps too ſhort, gloſſary, for the explanation of the 


courſe of 
intimacy 
antique words, which Spenſer had adopted from his 


great veneration of Chaucer. On the whole, he may 
be my ſaid, to have given an elegant and pleafing edi- 
tion of all the works extant of that admired writer, in a 
manner that did great credit to himſelf, at the ſame time, 
that it revived and reſtored the writings of one of our 

teſt poets, which had ſuffered exceedingly from the 


incorrectneſs and want of critical judgment in former 


editors. The proſe works, and the letters of Spenſer 


and his friend Mr Gabriel Harvey, with the admirable 
Latin tranſlation of the Shepherd's Kalendar, by Ba- 
thurſt, are alſo contained in this edition, which was as 
kindly received by the public as it deſerved. 

[VV] He very rarely loft a friend] It may not be 
amiſs to obſerve here, that our author had formerly 
exerciſed his genius upon the ſame ſubje& ; and we 


find a cantata with this very title, ſet by Mr Galliard, 


from which however, he borrowed only the laſt air, 
which is the ſame both in the cantata and in the maſque. 


The letter from Sir Richard Steele, was this (16). 


St James's- ſtreet, 
Jan. 8, 1715. 

A paper called the Town-Talk is particularly de- 
ſigned to be helpful to the ſtage. If you have not ſent 
the — which is to come out on Thurſday to preſa, 
e copy, it ſhall be recom- 
mended to the Town, and publiſhed on Thurſday night 
with that paper. | 


Dear Sir, 


| Your affectionate friend, 
and moſt 3 ſervant, 


Rich ARD STEELE. 


(16) Communi- 
cated by Williant 


[0] Þ the voten.] Our author had ſome years be- 


fore, interpoſed his advice in reſpe& to Mr Pope's 
tranſlation of Homer, and like a poet and a friend, 
propoſed it in verſe (17). If the reader will conſider 
the „the nature of the counſel given, and the 
delicacy of the complement, he cannot but conceive 
highly of our author's capacity as well as candour. 


O thou, who with a happy genius born, 
Can'ſt tuneful verſe in flowing numbers turn, 
Crown'd on thy Windſor's plains with early bays, 
Be early wiſe, nor truſt to barren praiſe. 
Blind was the bard that ſung Achilles' rage, 
He ſung and begg'd, and curs'd th* ungiving age: 
If Britain his tranſlated ſong wou'd hear, 
Firſt take the gold then charm the lining 
car, 
So ſhall thy father Homer ſmile to ſee 
His penſion paid, —— tho late, and paid to 
thee. 
The 


(17) Hughes“ 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 90. 
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"HH UG HES. 
intimacy and friendſhip with Mr Nicholas Rowe (n), and there is ſome reaſon to believe, 
compoſed, at his requeſt, the New-Year's Ode for the year 1717, as the reader may 
collect from a paper which is preſerved at the bottom of the page [P]. It was in this 
year that Earl Cowper, to whom he had been but lately made known, appointed him Se- 
cretary to the Commiſſions of the Peace, an honourable employment, and of conſiderable 
vgue, and conferred upon him many other marks of friendſhip and favour (). Theſe were 
returned by Mr Hughes with all poſſible teſtimonies of the moſt reſpectful gratitude, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral poems addreſſed to that noble Lord (o), whoſe concern for Mr Hughes was 
ſo great, that, when he reſigned his own employment, he by a letter, of which Mr Hughes 
himſelf was the bearer, made it his requeſt to Lord Parker, afterwards Earl of Maccles- 
held, to continue him in the ↄffice which he had beſtowed upon him (p) ; which his 
Lordſhip, who was alſo a true lover of learning, and a kind patron to learned men, very 
willingly did; and to him alſo our author paid his tributary verſe, in a manner ſuitable to 
the favour beſtowed (). About this time he publiſhed, in a little pamphlet, a very ſin- 
ular piece, entitled « CHARON: or, the Ferry Boat, a Viſion.” This, with Mr 
alſh's EscuL Aplus, or the Hoſpital of Fools, has always been eſteemed, not in- 
ferior to any thing preſerved to us from the Antients. It ſtands now very juſtly placed 
amongſt his works; but we regret the dedication to the Swiſs Count, which, out of pru- 
dential reaſons, is omitted, though it contained a ſatirical viſion, no leſs entertaining and 
inſtructive than the little performance to which it is an introduction (r). But the manager 
of the maſquerades was thought too great a character to be ſo ſlightly treated. Yet, 
as he was himſelf a man of true humour, with a great fund of good ſenſe, it might poſſi- 
bly have kept it's poſt undiſturbed, had he been conſulted. It was highly admired by the 
judicious Ear! Cowper. His circumſtances were now eaſy, but his health, which was ne- 
ver good, grew daily worſe and worſe, from the nature of his diſtemper, a lingering incura- 
ble conſumption. Yet happily the decay of his body did not affect either his temper or his 
mind. The ſame ſerenity, the ſame gentleneſs of ſpirit, the ſame goodneſs of heart, as 
well as the fame warmth of friendſhip, and the ſame ſolidity of underſtanding, àppeared 
to the very laſt (s). Sir Godfrey Kneller, with whom he had long lived in great intima- 
Cy, painted his picture, which, a few weeks before he died, Mr Hughes preſented to 
Earl Cowper, who wrote him a very affectionate letter in return (t). This was not the ul- 
timate act of his zealous gratitude to that noble peer; for, but ten days preceding his death, 
he compoſed the dedication Uf his laſt work, written with as much ſpirit, eaſe, and accu- 
racy, as any thing that ever fell from his pen, as the final acknowledgment of his patron's 
goodneſs (2). This laſt work, was his tragedy, entitled the S1i EE of Damascus; in 


Which the ſublimity of the ſentiment, the correctneſs of the language, the propriety of the 


It was brought upon the ſtage February 17, 1719-20, the very day it's author died, and 


(13) Communi- 
cated by Wi liam 


Duncombe, Eſq; 


characters, the pathetic pictures of paſſion, and the judicious diſpoſition of the whole 
piece, render it worthy of the lateſt cares of ſo eminent a poet and fo good a man (w). 


met 


I ſhall rejoice in all opportunities of cultivating a 
friendſhip I ſo truly eſteem, and hope very ſhortly to 
tell you in town, how much I am, | 


The ſame friendly diſpoſition which induced Mr 
Hughes to interpoſe originally, inclined him to en- 
quire alſo after the progreſs of the undertaking, with 
a friendly zeal that deſerved and received the ap- 


probation of Mr Pope, as the following letter wall 1 
ſhew (18). | | | | 
Your obliged and faithful 
Dear Sir, | : humble ſervant, 
Ever fince I had the pleaſure to know you, I have be- 7 OR. 1715. 


lieved you one of that uncommon rank of authors who 
are undeſigning men, and fincere friends; and who, 
when they commend another, have not any view of being 
Praiſed themſelves. I ſhould be therefore aſhamed to 
offer, at ſaying any of thoſe civil things in return to 
your obliging complements in regard to my tranſlation 
of Homer, only 1 have too great a value for you, not 
to be pleaſed with them; and yet I aſſure you, I re- 
ceive praiſes from you with leſs pleaſure than I have 
often paid them to your merit before, and ſhall, I 


A. PoE. 


Since you deſire to hear of my progreſs in the tran- 
ſation, I muſt tell you, that I have gone through 
four more books, which with the remarks, will 
make the ſecond volume. | 


[P] A. the bottom of the page] There is ſome- 
thing in the following letter (19), which does great 
honour to Mr Hughes ; it ſhews that his parts were 


doubt not, have frequent occaſions of doing again, 
from thoſe uſeful pieces you are ftill obliging us with. 

If you was pleaſed with my preface, you have paid 
me for that pleaſure in the ſame kind, by your enter- 
taining and judicious eſſays on Spenſer. The preſent 
you make me, is of the moſt agreeable nature imagin- 
able, for Spenſer has been ever a favourite poet to me. 
He is like a miſtrefs, whoſe faults we ſee, but love her 
with them all. 

What has deferred my thanks till now, was a 
ramble I have been taking about the country, from 
which I returned home, and found your kind let- 
ter, but yeſterday. A teſtimony of that kind, from 
a man of your turn, is to be valued at a better 


rate than the ordinary eſtimate of letters will amount 


to. 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXVIE. 


confeſſed, and at the ſame time his capacity eſteemed, 
not only by thoſe who were the beſt judges, but by 
thoſe, who if his candour and friendly turn had not 
been to the full as conſpicuous as his abilities, would 
very probably have conſidered him as their rival. 


Covent-Garden, 

Dear Sir, | OR. 22, 1716. 
As you were ſo good formerly to promiſe me a lit- 
tle of your poetical affiftance, you can never give it 
me at a time when it will be more uſeful than now. I 
beg you will be ſo good to think of ſome words for 
Mr Eccles on the New Year. The entertainment is 
not to confift of above half an hour in time at moſt ; 
three or four airs, with ſome little recitative between, 
is what the compoſer will be glad of. I need not tell 
30 K pen, 
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(=) Duncombe's 
* rit 

of J. RD 

Eq; p · 15. 16 

Jacob's Lives of 

the Poets, Vol; 

II. p. 212. 


(n) Duncombe's 
Account of the 
Life and Writings 
of J. Hughes, 
Eſq; p. 2, 4. 


(e) Hughes's | 
Works, Vol. II; 
P. 131, 133, 
141. 


p) See our au- 
thor's dedication 
of the Siege of 
Damaſcus. 


(9) Hughes's | 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 152. 


(r) Printed for 
W. Lewis near 
Covent- Garden, 
1719. 3ro. 


(s) MS, Me- 
moirs, commys 
nicated by Mr 
Duncombe. 


(t) Duncombe's 
Account of the 
Life and Writings 
of J. Hugbes, 
Eſq; p. 4. 

(2) Hughes's 
Works, Vol II. 
p · 167. 


() See the note 
LEJ. 


(19) Commun- 
cated by the lame 
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(e, met with the higheſt applauſe (x) (RL). After his deceaſe was publiſhed a philoſophical 


of the Poets, 
Vol, 1. p. 337» 


Hughes's 
ks Val. 11 
p. 299» 


ode of his, called the EcsTAacy, in which there is a very fine complement to Sir I ſaac 
Newton ; and the whole, which contains eleven ſtanzas, is not inferior to any in our lan- 
guage ()). The only ſiſter of this gentleman, a moſt ingenious and amiable woman, 
married, in the year 1726, William Duncombe, Eſq; younger brother of John Dun- 
combe, of Stocks in the county of Hertford, Eſq; who is the editor of Mr Hoghes's 
Works, which he dedicated to the preſent Earl Cowper ; adding, to thoſe that had been 
before made public, ſome poems that were in the hands of the author's dear friend, Alex- 
ander Strahan, Eſq; to whom the world is indebted for the fix firſt books of Virgi!'s 
Zaneid in Miltonic verſe. Mrs Duncombe died in 1735, leaving an only ſon, the Re- 
verend John Duncombe, M. A. Fellow of Corpus-Chrifti-college in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. This young gentleman, treading in the ſteps of his worthy uncle, has pub- 
liſhed ſome poetical pieces which have been well received, and is the only near relation of 
Mr Hughes that ftill ſurvives. We will conclude this article with a ſhort character of our 
author, fram Remarks upon the Writings of our modern Engliſh Poets, not yet publiſhed. 
This gentleman, Mr John Hughes, was more ſollicitous to deſerve fame than ambitious 
of poſſeſſing it. He was by nature addicted to ſtudy, and, with a great genius, had a 
vaſt fund of diligence, an exquiſite taſte, a corre& judgment ; but, with all theſe quali- 
ties, was modeſt, and even diffident to a ſurpriſing degree; which hindered him from 
collecting or publiſhing many valuable pieces of poetry, and ſome of proſe likewiſe. 
How well he was acquainted with the Antients, and how proper a uſe he made of that 
acquaintance, appears from his tranſlations and imitations of Orpheus, Tyrtzus, Pindar, 
Anacreon, and Euripides, amongſt the Greeks; as well as from Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
and Claudian, amongſt the Ramans. This did not, however, prejudice him againſt the 
Moderns ; he tranſlated alſo from the French; and his Birth of the Roſe, from a writer 
of that country, is not the leaſt beautiful piece amongſt his works. His ſkill in muſic, 


which was exquiſite, gave him ſuch an advantage over other poets, as might with proper 


encouragement have carried the Engliſh opera as high as the Italian. His talent for lyric 


poetry was juſtly admired, and his tragedy of the fiege of Damaſcus was an inſtance that 
pain and ſickneſs could not abate the fire of his genius, or hinder him from giving marks 


of it as long as he lived. He did not write, at leaſt he did not publiſh, much; but if 


we conſider him as invalid almoſt through his whole life, his avocations on account of bu- 


finefs, and that he was but forty-two when he ceaſed to live, and alſo call ro mind how 


correct every thing was that came from him, we muſt retra& our aſſertion, and allow he 
publiſhed a great deal. His character as a critic was at leaſt equal to his character as a 
poet, but were both exceeded by bis character as a man and a chriſtian, His religion was 
ſincere without ſeverity, his morals ſtrict but not auſtere, his converſation equally in- 
ſtructive and pleaſant, To ſay all of him he deſerved would be a hard taſk. Let it fuf- 
face then the man whom the Biſhop of Wincheſter eſteemed as a friend, the man 
whom Mr Addiſon admired as a poet, the man whoſe goodneſs and integrity Mr Pope 


had in veneration [R] could be no ordinary man. 


(20) Huzhes's 
Works, Vol, II. 
p. 233, 234» 


ſake, to have compaſſion on, 


you, that you are the fitteſt man in the world for this 
occaſion, by your equal knowledge of muſic and 
poetry. I will only beg you now, for friendſhip's 


But how to think of what the living know not, 
And the dead cannot, or elſe may not tel! 
What art thou, O thou great myfterious terrar ! 
The way to thee we know; diſeafes, famine, 
Sword, fire, and all thy ever-open gates 
That day and night ſtand ready to receive us. 

But what's beyond them who will draw that 


; | peil? 

r N Yet death's not there No; 'tis a point of time 
The verge twixt mortal and immortal being. 

It mocks our thought! — On this fide all is life; 
And when we've reach'd it, in that very inſtant 
'Tis paſt the thinking of O] if it be 

The pangs, the throes, the agonizing ſtruggle 
When ſoul and body part, fure I have felt it, 
And there's no more to fear. 


Dear Sir, 


Your moſt affectionate, and 


N. Rowe. 


L A met with the highefl applauſe.) There 
have been very few plays which have ſucceeded fo well 
as this, more eſpecially when it is remembered, that the 
author could not attend the performance of his own 
play, or give thoſe directions before it was brought on, 
which none but he could give; it was well received 
however then, and has maintained it's eredit ever 
fince. It pleaſes the many and the few, and is equal- 


ly acceptable on the ſtage and in the cloſet ; at the 


firſt repreſentation, there was much notice taken of a 


ſcene in the third att (20), where the refle&ions upon 
death are equally folemn and pathetic. Caled, who 
commands the Saracen army, thus ſpeaks to Phocyas, 
who is the Hero of the drama. 


— Thou haſt an hour to live 
If thou art wiſe, thou may*ſt prolong that term; 


If not——why——fare thee well, and think of 
death. 


Phocyas alone. 
Farewel, and think of death was it not ſo? 
Do murtherers then preach morality ?—— 


Sir Richard Steele applied this ſcene to the author's 
dying in a manner while it was acting, in a paper 
which he dedicated to his memory (21) ; which was 
alſo celebrated in a poem by a Lady, and in fome very 
fine. copies of verſes by William Cowper, William 
Duncombe, John Bunce, Eſquires, and other friends ; 
ſo that as none could be more juſtly, none was more 
deeply regretted than Mr Hughes. 

LR] Mr Paps had in weneration.) In ſupport of 
this, conſidered as a point of fact, which does equal 
honour to both their memories, we will give the reader 
in this note, ſome letters of Mr Pope to our author, 
and others addreſſed to ſome of his neareſt relations, 
which very fairly and fully expreſs his ſentiments of 
him as a poet and an honeſt man. The two firſt were 
written upon Mr Hughes's fubmitting the Siege of Da- 

maſcus 


(21) The Thea- 
ter, No. 15. 


cw 4 ws kk o—_ 


(22) Duncombe's 
Account of the 

Life and Writings 
of John Hughes, 


Eſq; p. 25. 


To Mr Hvucues. 


* 
«: - 


N ; | * 
H U 
maſcus to bis peruſal ; the third was addreſſed to him 
the very day after he died (22). 


— 


Twickenham, 22 Jan. 1719-20. 

Dear Sir, | 
Your letter found me, as I have long been, in a 
ſtate of health, almoſt as bad as that you complain of; 
and indeed what makes me utterly incapable of attend- 


ing to any poetical taſk, even that of Homer. 


Jean only fay with fincerity, I am heartily concern- 
ed for your illneſs, and the more uneaſy with my own, 
in that it hinders me from ſerving you. 

I truly wiſh you health and life, to enjoy that repu- 
tation and thoſe advantages which ſo much ingenuity 


Joined with ſo much virtue, deſerves. 


As ſoon as I am able to be in town, I will wait on 


you with the play, in which, and in every thing elſe, 


I wiſh you all ſucceſs. 
I am, | 
Dear Sir, 
Your faithful, and moſt 
obedient ſervant, 


A. Pore, 


Dear Sir, | 
I return you the play ſooner than I am willing to 


part with what I like ſo extremely well, becauſe you 
preſs it. 
of you, and make not the leaſt doubt, but the world 
will do you the juſtice you deſerve, in the acceptation 


Upon my word, I think it every way worthy 


= 5 - , 


I continue very much out of order, but muſt be 
forced to be in town (well or ill) ſome days this week, 
upon indiſpenſable affairs: When I will wait upon you 


and tell you my fincere thoughts, none of which is 


more ſincere, than that I am truly, 


To Mr Huchzs. 


Your moſt obliged, and moſt 
faithful ſervant, 
A. Pore. 
Twickenham, Feb. 18, 1719-20. 


Dear Sir, 
I have been much concerned not to have waited 


upon you you as I defigned, fince you obliged me with 


your play. I am fince much more troubled to hear 
of the continuance of your illneſs. 


Would to God you might live as long as I am fure 


the reputation of your tragedy muſt! I am a fellow- 


ſufferer with you, in not being able to fee it played, hav- 
ing been and ftill being too much indiſpoſed to go to any 
Public place. But I could be extremely glad ſome parti- 
cular friends of mine had that pleaſure I cannot enjoy: 


you would highly favour me, in letting three or four ladies 


have a fide box, who have ſent into the country to me, 
upon information, that the boxes are diſpoſed of by 
you. 

I am ſorry to give you this trouble, when perhaps 


for your health's ſake you ſhould not have a moment's 


difturbance, and I could not fend ſooner at this di- 
ſtance. Pray think I wiſh you all the ſucceſs you de- 
ſerve, and all the health you want. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt affeQiohate 
| humble ſervant, 
A. Porz. 


Aſter the death of Mr Hughes, upon his brother's 
ſending Mr Pope, amongſt other friends to the author, 


PETS 
s, - : 


his play of the Siege of Damaſcus. Mr Pope in return 
wrote him the following letter, to condele his 1ofs, and 
to acknowledge his civility. | 


Feb 719-20, 
81 K. ruary 26, 1719-20 


I can't omit the acknowledgment I really think I 
owe your great civility, eſpecially at fo melancholy and 
ing a moment, as that of your worthy brother's 
death muſt have been to you. Indeed even his common 
acquaintance muſt have known enough of him to regret 
his loſs, and I moſt heartily condole with you upon 


It. | 
I believe I am further obliged to you for his play 


which I received yeſterday, and read over again with 


more concern and ſorrow than I ever felt in the read- 
ing any tragedy. The real loſs of a good man, may 
be called a diftreſs to the world, and ought to affect us 
more than any feigned or angent diſtreſs how finely 
drawn ſoever. M 

I am glad of an occaſion to give you under my hand 
this teſtimony, both how excellent I think this work to 
be, and how excellent I thought the author. 


I am, with my hearty thanks to you, 
Sir, | 
Your moſt obliged, and moſt 
humble ſervant, 
A. Poye. 
When Mr Pope was applied to by Mr Duncombe 
to permit part of this laſt letter to appear as it does in 
the memoirs ; he wrote him a very frank anſwer, and 


another very kind letter upon his receiving thoſe works 
with the memoirs, both of which follow (23). : 


To Mr Jazzz Hucnes, 


Twitnam, Nov. 5, 1734. 
SIR, 5 
I am extremely willing to bear any teſtimony of my 
real regard for Mr Hughes, and therefore what you 
mention of my letter to his brother after his death, 
will be a greater inftance of the fincerity with which it 
was given: it is perfectly at your ſervice. | 

I thank you for the tenderneſs with which you deal 
in this matter toward me, and I eſteem you for that 
which you ſhew to the memory of your kinſman. I 
doubt not but you will diſcharge it in a becoming man- 
ner, and am, | | 


Fir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


To Mr Duxcowse. 
| A. Porz. 


_ Twitnam, 6 May, 1735. 

Many thanks for yonr kind preſent in which I find 
ſeveral very pleaſing and very corre& pieces of his, 
which are new to me. 

I beg you to accept of the new volume of my thing 
jaſt printed, which will be delivered by Mr Dodfley, 
the author of the Toyſhop, who is juſt ſet up as a 
Bookſeller | 


I am, * 
SIR, | 
Your moſt obliged, 
humble ſervant, 
To Mr Duncouss. | 
A. Porz. 


HUNTINGTON 


(23) Theſe let- 


ters are commus 


&- 
6+ 
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(a) D. Roberti 
untingtoni Vi- 
ta, ſeriptore 
Tho. Smitho, 
Lond. 1704. 
$vo. p. 1, 2. 


(5) Wood, Faſti, 
edit, 1721, col. 
115. 

(e) Smith, pe 2. 


(4) Wood, udi 
ſupra, col. 149. 


(e) Smith, ubi 
ſupra, p. 4. 
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HUNTINGTON. 

HUNTINGTON [RozzzrT}, a learned Biſhop in the beginning of this een- 
tury, was the ſecond ſon of Robert Huntington, Miniſter of Deorhyrſt in Glouceſterſtire, 
and born at that place-in February 1636. Having been educated in Grammar-learning at 
the free-ſchool in Briſtol, he was admitted, at the age of ſixteen, a Portioniſt of Merton- 
college in Oxford (a); where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts March 9, 1657-8 
(b). By his ingenuity, learning, and good behaviour, he ſo ingratiated himſelf with the 
members of that ſociety, that they unanimouſly choſe him Fellow, as ſoon as qualified by 
their ſtatutes (c). On the 21ſt of January, 1662-3, he took the degree of Maſter of 
Arts (d); and having run i the uſual courſe of arts and ſciences, applied himſelf 
with the utmoſt diligence to the ſtudy of Divinity, and of the Oriental languages. The 
latter became of infinite ſervice to him afterwards: for, upon the reſignation of Mr Ro- 
bert Frampton [A], Chaplain ro the Engliſh Factory at Aleppo, he was choſen his ſuc- 
ceſſor in that honourable employment; wherein he acquitted himſelf much to his own 
credit, as well as that of his conſtituents, and of the whole Engliſh nation. He failed 
from England in September 1670 [B], and in about four months reached Scandarone ; 
from whence he,Mravelled to Aleppo, where he was received with great reſpe& by the 
Factory (e). During his eleven years reſidence in this place, he applied himſelf particu- 
larly, next to the duties of his function, to ſearch for and procure manuſcripts{C]. And, 


for that purpoſe, kept a correſpondence with the learned and eminent of every profeſſion 


{f) Smith, ut 


ſupra, p. 5 6, 75 
8, 9, 20, 21, 


(1) Wood, Faſti, 


edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 1180. 
and Br. Willis's 
Survey of the 
Cathedrals, Vol. 
I. p. 726. 


(2) See Ricaut's 
Preſent State of 
the Greek 
Church, Lond. 


1679. p. 337. 


(3) Smith, ut 
ſupra, p. 3, 4+ 


(4) Of above 
1300 M.SS. 

See Wood, Hift. 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. lib. ii. p. 
53. and the 
Archbiſhop's Di- 
ary, in his Life 
by H. Wharton; 
and in Ruſh- 
worth's Collect. 
Vol. III. p · 887. 


(5) Smith, p. 
5— 10. 


and degree [D]; which his knowledge in the Eaſtern languages, eſpecially the Arabic, 
enabled him to do (f). He travelled alſo, for his diverſion and improvement, not only 
in the adjacent, but likewiſe in diſtant places. And after having carefully viſited almoſt 
all Galilee and Samaria [E], he took a journey to Jeruſalem, with ſome of his congrega- 

| tion 


[4] Upon the refignation of Mr Robert Frampton.) [D] And, for that purpoſe, kept a correſpondence | 


The ſame that afterwards became Bi/bop of Glouceſter. with the learned and eminent of every profeſſion and 
But to give a more particular account of him: he was degree.) This ſufficiently appears from ſome of his 
born at Pimpern in Dorſetſhire, anno. 1622, admitted letters publiſhed by Dr Smith, at the end of his life. 
into Corpus-Chriſti-college in Oxford in 1637, elected And that learned author gives us this fugther account of 
thence a Student of Chriſt's- church, where he took a Mr Huntington's diligence in that reſpect. Quo autem 
Bachelor of Arts degree, 25 June, 1641. Upon the voti tam ſandi compos fieret, Græcorum, Syroram, Ar- 
breaking out of the civil wars, he retired to his native menorum, etiam Judæorum, Samaritanorum, & Me- 
country, and kept a ſchool at Turnwood : ſome time hammedanorum, prout occafio ſeſe obtulerat, operd uſus 
after, he was made chaplain of a man of war; and, eff: quam quoque Nomanæ communionis Myſtæ, per 
either upon the ſhip's going into the Eaſt, or through orientem Sparſi, rem ſacram ex inſtituto vitæ ordi- 
his intereſt with the leading members of the Turkey- n:/que, cui ſeſe addixerint, Religioft, miro zelo procu- 
company, he was appointed, in 1654, chaplain to the rantes, ipſi oblatam abunde & cumulatiſſime pro ſumma 
Engliſh factory at Aleppo. In that ſtation he con- ſua humanitate & candore præſtiterunt (6). 
tinued ſixteen years, namely *till 1670. And at his [E] And Samaria.) His chief deſign in viſiting 
final departure brought over ſuch ample teſtimonials of this, and the neighbouring town of Sichem (once cal- 
his eminent ſervices, that in 1672, he was made Pre- led Neapolis or the new city, becauſe built out of the 
bendary both of Saliſbury and Glouceſter. In 1673, ruins of the other by Herod, and now by corruption 
he was advanced to the Deanry of Glouceſter ; and Naploſa) was, to converſe with the remains of the an- 
March 27, 1681, conſecrated Biſhop of the ſame. cient Samaritans, then reduced to between twenty and 
But he was deprived of it February 1, 1690-1, for re- thirty families; and to inform himſelf of their faith, 
fuſing to take the oaths to King William III. There- opinions, . cuſtoms, religious ceremonies, and to en- 
upon he retired to Standiſh near Glouceſter, where he quire what books they had. In his converſation with 
died 25 May, 1708, aged 86 (1). them, they aſked him, whether there were any He- 
[B] He ſailed from England, in September 1670.) > brews in England? He, ſuppoſing they meant Fes, 
During the voyage, the ſhip touching at one of the replied in the affirmative ; not underſtanding yet, that 
iſlands in the Archipelago, to take in water, Mr Hun- they appropriated to themſelves the names of Hebrews 
tington and ſeveral others went on ſhore, and aſcended and Iſraelites, and retained fill their old extreme con- 
up a hill, in order to view the iſland, the ſea, and the tempt and averſion for the Jewiſh nation. And when 
country adjacent. Some of the thieviſh and vagabond they found he could read their language, they cried 
Greeks on the continent obſerving them, landed with out in an extaſy of joy, They are certainly Iſraelites 
all expedition in the oppoſite part of the iſland, with a and Hebrews, and our very brethren :” not imagin- 
view of intercepting them, and cutting off their retreat. ing, he could poſſibly have learned their language from 
For, thoſe places abound with neſts of plunderers and any but Samaritans. When he found they would not 
pirates (2). But our travellers obſerving them in time, be undeceived, he adviſed them to ſend their book of 


and gueſſing their deſign, prevented them, and ran to the Law, and an account of their Religion, &c. to 


their ſhip with the utmoſt precipitation (3). England : which produced the epiſtolary correſpon- 
(C] To ſearch for, and procure manuſcripts.) The dence between them and the learned Dr Thomas Mar- 


Europeans, and eſpecially the Engliſh, began to apply ſhall ; publiſhed by Job Ludolf, among his Samaritan 


themſelves zealouſly, in the laſt century, to the pro- letters. They having affirmed 1a thoſe letters, That 
curing of manuſcripts from all parts, eſpecially from their Book of the Law, or Samaritan Penta: euch, 
the Eaſlern countries. Archbiſhop Iaud led the way, was the very original, written by Abiſha, ſon of 
and with what ſucceſs his generous bene faction to the Pinchas, ſon of Eleazar, ſon of Aaron the Frieſt, in 
Bodleian Library (4) abundantly teſtifies. Moſt of his the thirteenth year after the entrance of the Iſraelites 
ſucceſſors followed his example, even down to the late into the land of Canaan :' Out of a curioſity to ſee fo 
Archbiſhop Wake, who had perſons in pay to ſearch valuable a treaſure, our author took a ſecond journey 
for and purchaſe all the MSS. they tould meet with in to Naploſa, five years after the firſt. But upon examin- 
the Eaſt, eſpecially any parts of the Holy Scriptures. ing that Pentateuch, which they kept, with another, 
Dr Narciſſus Marſh, late Archbiſhop of Armagh, the in their ſynagogue, he found that it was not above five 
moſt excellent Biſhop Fell, and other public-ſpirited hundred years old. When he came too cloſely to exa- 
perſons, encouraged the ſame ſearch; and by them mine it, they told him, that there was a memorandum. 
principally it was that Mr Huntington was employed. in it containing the above account, which had been 
What they wanted moſt particularly, was good copies, cut out by ſome facrilegious hand. Beſides that 
or the Syriac tranſlation, of St Ignatius's Epiſtles ; Pentateuch, they had, ſome Forms of Prayers; the 
which, however, he ſought in vain. But he had bet- book of Joſhua, or rather a ſhort chronicle from the 
ter ſucceſs in procuring the works of St Ephraim, or creation of the world down to Mohammed ; a ſhort 
Ephrem Syrus, which were, till then, very little commentary on the Law, and a larger expoſition, in 
known in Europe (5). | Arabic (7). —— The Samaritans were once flouriſh- 


ing 


(7) Smith, ibid. 
p. I2, 13, 14. & 
Huntingtoni E- 
piſt. p. 48, 49» 
50, 55, 56, &c. 


_ HUNTINGTON. 


who univerſally make it a rule, not to return into their own country 
without having ſcen that holy city (g) [F]. - In February 1677, he ſailed into Cy 
on purpoſe to have the pleaſure of examining the li 


tion at the Factory 


oy 
we OP T 
a 


4711 


(t) Lam. -p. 17, 
brary of Hilarion Cigala, Archbiſhop 


of Juſtiniana Nova, and Primate of that iſland : but he miſſed of him, becauſe he was 

forced then to lie hid, for fear of the Turks, who, out of ſome prejudice, threatened his 
life or liberty (5). An earneſt deſire of beholding the venerable ruins of the once noble (5) Ibid. p. 20. 
and glorious city of Palmyra, cauſed him alſo to undertake, in 1678, a tedious and diffi- | 
cult journey of ſix days, or 150 miles; (for ſo far was it from Aleppo) and with no bet- 


landed in Italy. 


ble Robert Boyle (1). 


(8) Ibid. viz. R, 
Hountingt. Epiſt. 
b. 48, 49, 38. 


(9) P. 11. 


(10) Smith, ut 
lupra, p. 22. 


(12) Ibid, p. 17, 
18, 22. 


ter ſucceſs than his laſt expedition. 


For, inſtead of having an opportunity of viewing 
the place, he and his company were very near being deſtroyed by two Arabian Princes, 


who had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe parts (i). But he had better ſucceſs in a journey he took 
to Egypt in 1680, where he picked up ſeveral curioſities and manuſcripts [G]; and had 


(i) Ibid. p. 15, 
16, See Phil. 


Tranſ. No. 218. 
the pleaſure of converſing with John Laſcaris, Archbiſhop of Mount Sinai. He took a v. 129. 2 
ſecond voyage to Egypt, towards the end of the year 168 1, in order to converſe again 


with that Prelate, having been informed that he was at Cairo, but the information was 
falſe (&). Thus he continued, during the whole time of his reſidence in the Eaſt, 
improve himſelf, and benefit his country, by the many valuable manuſcripts he colle&ed 


But having now been there eleven years, he grew impatient for return- 
ing into England. At length, his ſucceſſor being arrived, he embarked in 1682, and 


Having viſited Rome, Naples, and other the moſt conſiderable places ; 


or procured [ #7). 


- (4) Smith, at 
0 ſupra, Þ» 16, 175 
19, 20. 


c 


and taken Paris in his way, where he ſtayed a few weeks, he arrived, after all his dan 


and difficulties, ſafe into his own country, 


Merton- college, where he led a quiet but not an idle life; being naturally very diligent 

and ſtudious (/). On rhe 15th of June 1683, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor (7) Ibid. p. 23, 

and Doctor in Divinity (): and, about the ſame time, through the recommendation of 

Biſhop Fell, being appointed Maſter of Trinity-college in Dublin, though not much to (=) woo, Fa, 

his liking [I], he ſet out for that place towards the end of the year. In that ſtation he 

behaved in a moſt uſeful and worthy manner, encouraging good literature, and taking all 
He greatly promoted, at the ſame time, the 

Iriſh tranſlation of the Bible, which was done through the ſpecial encouragement of Dr 

Narciſſus Marſh, Biſhop of Leighlin and Fernes, and at the ſole charge of the Honoura- 

But, the troubles that happened in Ireland, at the Revolution, 
put an end to his quiet ſettlement, and his good works and deſigns. For, upon King 


James's deſcent there in 1688-9, Dr Huntington judged it neceſſary to conſult for his 
ſafety, by a timely retreat into England ; givin 


proper care of the revenues of his college. 


however, they remained ſafe. 


ing at Damaſcus, but now their name is quite forgotten 
there. They were alſo numerous at Cairo, and fo 
(according to their own account) they are ſtill in Egypt ; 
but our author could find none there, except an old 
man and woman, in a very poor condition. 
families of them remain at Joppa.and Gaza : and they 
are generally employed by the Turks for toll or tax- 
gatherers : in which ſtation was Merchib Ibn Yacob, the 
writer of the Samaritan letters abovementioned. But 
upon ſome unjuſt accuſation, he was forced to with- 
draw to Leghorn (8). 

[F] Who univer/ally make it a rule, not to return 
into their own country, without having ſeen that holy 
city.] Or, as Dr Smith expreſſes it (9) ; Apud enim 
advenas hoſce præſertim poſt naves, opulentis mercibus 
onuſtas, e portu ſolutas, quo tempore feriari datum eſt, 
mos ifle ſolennis Hieroſolyma adeundi ita inolevit, ut 
gene ceſſerit in religionem ; wixque quiſpiam repertus eſt, 
quin ſentiat, haud ſe, ſalua fama, ne dicam conſcientia, 
nift confecto ifloc ſacro itinere, in Angliam redire poſſe 
aut debere. 

[G] Where he picked up ſeveral curioſities and ma- 
nuſcripts.) Particularly, the nuts and ſeeds, of the 
Egyptian Sycomore, and of other curious plants and 
ſhrubs, which were ſet in the Phyſic-garden at Oxford 
(10).—-—Among the MSS. he got there, ſeveral were 
in the Coptic, or Copto-Arabic, language ; eſpecially 
two copies of the Goſpels, one of which he purchaſed 
at Cairo, and the other in the deſert of Nitria. He 
procured alſo copies of two volumes of the Councils, 
with an appendix to the Council of Chalcedon; and 
other curious books, relating to polite literature, and 
natural hiſtory (11). 
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After the reduction of Ireland, he went back, and conti- 
nued thither about a year. But having taken a firm reſolution of not fixing himſelf in 
that kingdom, he reſigned his Maſterſhip in 1691, and returned to England. In the 
mean time, he ſold for 700 pounds his fine colleftion of manuſcripts, about ſix hundred 
in number, to the Curators of the Bodleian Library ; having before made a preſent to the 
ſame library of five and thirty valuable manuſcripts (o). In Auguſt 1692, he was pre- 

ſented by Sir Edward Turnor to the Rectory of Great Hallingbury in Eſſex, a living of ce) Neweourt 
200 pounds a year (?), As he wanted a companion in that ſolitary place [K J. he mar- 


Some 


Immediately he retired to his fellowſhip in 


edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 221, 


(n) Smith, ut 
= p. 26, 27 


g all his valuable manuſcripts for loſt: 


(e) Ibid. p. 29, 
Os 


Repertor. Vol. 
Il, p · 296. 
[H] By the many valuable manuſcripts he collected, 
or procured.) He took a great deal of pains to procure 
three volumes, relating to the Sabzan or Mendefian 
Religion ; two of which they pretend to have been de- 
livered to Adam by God himſelf ; and the third to 
have been brought down by Angels from Heaven, 
three hundred and thirty thouſand years before the 
creation of the world. To obtain thoſe volumes, our 
learned author kept a correſpondence with father 
Agathangel de Sta Thereſia, a bare-footed Carmelite, 
and Prefident of the Miſſion at Baſſora, who at length 
tranſmitted thoſe three volumes to him into England, in 
the year 1683. But, as Dr Smith obſerves, they will 
be of no uſe, till ſome perſon is found that can under- | 
ſtand and tranſlate them (12). For an account of (12) _—— 
the Sabzans, the inquiſitive reader will be pleaſed to R. Huntingtoni 
conſult Dr Hyde's learned and curious book, De Reli- xpia. p. 37— 
one Veterum Perſarum. 44. & p. 82 
[1] Though not much to his liking.) Dr Smith, in 37: 
his life (13), informs us, That he earneſtly refuſed at 
firſt that place, though very honorable and advanta- 
gious, and looked upon it as a fort of baniſhment.— 
Onus iftud, licet tanto cum honore conjundtum, averfiſſemo 
animo primo recu/at, & a ſe ebnixe, deprecatione inter- 
pofita, amolitur : ſed tandem illius (14) precibus & con- (14) By, Fell'i. 
filiis expugnatus, caſſit, plans invitus—— Compertum | 
habeo, illum de bac relegatione, quaſd in exiliam, apud 
amicos interioris not queri conſurviſſe. 
LX 4s he wanted a companion in that ſolitary 
place.] He ſeems not to have much liked that place, 
otherwiſe a healthful and agreeable one, becauſe the 
houſe was bad, and he wanted there the com and 
converſation of the learned. In e of his letters, he 


30 L ſays, 


(13) P. 27. 


(+) Ibid. p. 33, 
33, 34 


(s) Ibid. p. 36. 
t) Ia the Philo- 


hical Tran- 
ſactions, No. 
161. p. 624. 


(15) P. 57. 
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ried, the fame year, a fiſter of Sir John Powell, one of the Juſtices of the King's-Bench, 


which made him an excellent wife. 


He was offered, about that time, the Biſh 


ic of 


Kilmore and Ardagh in Ireland, vacant by the deprivation of Dr William Sheridan for 
not taking the oaths, but he abſolutely refuſed it (q). However, in 1701, he accepted of 
the Biſhopric of Raphoe in the forefaid kingdom, to which he was promoted through the 
intereſt of the Earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter, Thereupon, he reſigned his living, 
and went over to Ireland in July; and, on the 2oth of Auguſt following, he was conſe- 
crated in Chriſt-church Dublin, by his intimate friend Dr Narciſſus Marſh, then Arch- 


biſhop 


of Dublin, and afterwards of Armagh. But, to the great loſs of learning, of Ire- 


land, and of the whole Chriftian world, he enjoyed his new dignity but a very ſhort time. 
For he died the 2d of September 1701, twelve days after his conſecration, in the ſixty- 
ſixth year of his age: and was buried in the chapel of Trinity-college, over which he had 


preſided with fo much honour (r). 


His memory will be always dear among all true lovers 


of oriental learning; and he may juſtly be faid to have been born for the ſervice and or- 
nament of his country (). All that he publiſhed himſelf, was An Account of the Por- 
« phyry Pillars in Egypt (z) [L].“ Some of his obfervations are printed in A Collection 
of curious Travels and Voyages,” in two tomes, 8vo. publiſhed by the ingenious Mr 
J. Ray. Mr T. Oſborne had, in ſome of his late ſales, a collection of our author's 
letters, written between the years 1684 and 1688, relating to the affairs of Trinity- college 


in Dublin. 


And thirty-nine of his letters, chiefly written by him whilſt abroad, were 


publiſhed by Dr T. Smith at the end of his life. We ſhall give ſome extracts from one 


of them [M]. N 


ſays, he was condemned to the country —ruri dam- 
nandas (15): And in another letter to Dr Allix, he 


has theſe words—— Tagurio ſiguidem caduco & perſtil- 
lanti male conveniunt theſauri, codices quanttvis pretii, 
& auro contra non cari. 


his Coptic Pentateuch, which he had lodged in the 


 Bodleian Library.] Then he adds, Tu vero cum ag- 


'  moveris infelicitatem amici tui, a libris ſocitſque, con- 


(16) Viz. Dr, 
Allia. 


ſortio ſcilicet & wiventium & vita deſunctorum exulan- 
tis; perpende quæſo, quanto ipſe (16) felicior, gui 
utriſque ex animo fruerts. i.e. * When you know my 
* unhappineſs, in being baniſhed from books and agree- 
* able friends, namely from the living and the dead ; 
* confider how much happier you yourſelf are, who 
enjoy both, to your heart's content.” 

[LJ 4n account of the Porphyry pillars in Egypt.) 
He deſcribes, and gives figures of two of them, viz. 
one at the Matarea, 3 or 4 miles eaft of Grand-Cairo, 
67 feet bigh, and the bigneſs 7 1. The other at 
Alexandria, feet high. After having obſerv- 
ed, that there is no quarry, or rather rock, of Por- 


phyry in all the lower parts of Egypt; he ſays, That 


{a) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. Vol. 
II. col. 973 · 


(5) See the arti- 
cle of WH E E- 
LOCK fA- 
BRAHAM |, 


le) See the arti- 
cle of W A L- 
TON [BZI- 
AN ]. 


(d) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. Vol. 
II. col. 974. 


(. Morhoff. Po- 
iy hiſt. Liter. I. 
1, 17, 31. 
Bibl. Polyglot. 


ſuch vaſt monuments might be removed from place 
* to place, is difficult indeed, but not impoſſible; for 
* ſome of theſe mountains are near the Red Sea; and 
Sus from Cairo is but two or three days from the 
Nile. How, poſſible it is to convey mighty weights 
* by water, let the obeliſks at Rome declare, which 
were all of them brought from this very country. 
And that ſuch things may be done by land too, 
though not by every one, is plain enough, becauſe 
we ſee they have been done. At Baalbec, which is 
* fourteen hours from Damaſcus (for thence I went) 


[He was there ſpeaking of 


© there is a ſtone about 66 foot long on the north fide 
© of the caſtle-wall, and two more of 60 each: and 1 
believe we ſaw the way they travelled, having left 
one of their company, though not quite ſo big, in 
the road, as a monument thereof to this very day. 
[M] V. ball give ſome extras from one of them.] 

It is written to Dr Allix, in anſwer to ſame queſtions 
propoſed by Monſieur Picques, who, was about an ac- 
curate Map of Egypt. Some of our author's obſerva- 
tions therein, are as follows. The name of the Nile is 
derived from 7M, i. e. The River, by way of emi- 
nence. It rifes in the mountains of Abyffinia; and, 
after a courſe of two hundred miles, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Mediterranean ſea, by two mouths, formerly 
ſeven. It's overflowing is occaſioned by the continual 
rains, that fall, during the winter months, in Abyſ- 
ſinia, and upper Egypt. Grand Cairo is named by 
the inhabitants, and neighbouring nations, Me/er, 
from Miſraim the ſon of Ham. Tis leſs than Paris, 
but extremely populous. For, in the year 1679, there 
died in it of the plague five hundred and ten thouſand 
perſons : notwithſtanding which, the very next year, 
when our author was there, it {warmed with inhabi- 
tants. Four miles from it is a village called Mata- 
rea, where the Virgin Mary 1s faid to have reſided, 
when the fled into Egypt for fear of Herod's cruelty. 
Natron, Latron, or Nitre, fwims like ice on the 
top of a lake of ſtagnant water, in the deſert of Nitria ; 
and is produced from the ſaltneſs of the water. It is 
very much like ice, but harder; & ſometimes reddiſh. 
—— What he ſays about the pyramids and mummies, 
&c. little differs from the accounts given by Mr John 
Greaves, and others. N 


HY DE [Dr Tgou As], one of the moſt learned writers of the XVIIth century. 
He was the ſon of the Reverend Mr Ralph Hyde, Vicar of Billingſley near Bridgenorth 
in Shropſhire, where he was born June 29, 1636, under whoſe care he received the firſt 
rudiments of learning; and having a natural propenfity to the ſtudy of the oriental lan- 
guages, his father encouraged and aſſiſted him fo far as was in his power, and when he 
was above ſixteen years of age, ſent him to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was 
entered of King's-college (a). There he became acquainted with the celebrated Mr Abra- 
ham Wheelock, equally famous for his ſkill in languages, and his willingneſs to promote 
and recommend young perſons of parts and application to the utmoſt of his power (5). 
By him Mr Thomas Hyde, when he was only in his eighteenth year, was ſent to London 
to the learned Mr Brian Walton, afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter, as a perſon very capable of 
helping him in that arduous work the Polyglot Bible, in which he was then engaged, and 
which was executed in ſuch a manner, as not only did honour to him but credit to the na- 
tion (c). The ſervices rendered him by Mr Hyde were many and great; for he tranſcribed 
the Perſian Pentateuch out of the Hebrew characters, in which it was firſt printed at Con- 
ſtantinople, into the proper characters of the language; which, in the opinion of the learned 
Archbiſhop Uſher,” would have proved a taſk impoſſible to a native Perſian, becaufe one 
Hebrew character anſwered ſometimes to one Perſian letter ſometimes to another, which 
it was exceeding difficult to diſtinguiſh (d). He alſo added a Latin tranſlation (e). He 


farther aſſiſted in correcting different parts of that work, in the Arabic, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan 


% 


HY 


, 


ND E 


maritan languages, and thereby merited the high character given him by the editor, that 
his kill in the oriental languages was ſuch as ſurpaſſed his years (). In the next year, 
after the publication of the Polyglot Bible, he went to Oxford, was admitted of Queen's- 
college, and was ſoon after made Hebrew reader (g). The ſucceeding year Mr Richard Crom- 
well, then Chancellor of the univerſity, directed his letters to the Delegates of the univer- 


ſity, ſignifying that he was of full ſtanding, from the time of. his admiſſion at Cambridge, 


* 


for the degree of Maſter of Arts, and had given public teſtimony of his more than ordi- 


nary abilities and learnin 


g in the Oriental languages; upon which they made an order, 


that he ſhould accumulate that degree, by reading only a lecture in one of the oriental 
lanzuages in the ſchools; and having accordingly read upon the Perſian tongue, he was 


created Maſter of Arts April 13, 1639 (5). 


Soon after the reſtoration of King Charles 


the Sccond, he was made Under-Keeper of the Bodleian library, upon the ejection of the 
famous Henry Stubbe, Which gave him an opportunity of purſuing his ſtudies with ſingu- 


lar advantage (i). 


His diligent behaviour in this employment recommended him ſo 


much, that when Dr Thomas Lockey reſigned the office of Head- Keeper, he was elected 
by the Doctors and Maſters of the univerſity with general applauſe, and recommended 
himſelf likewiſe to the public by ſome very learned writings (&) [4]. About this time he 
became known to that great patron of all ſound literature, the Honourable Mr Robert 
Boyle, to whom he was ufeful in many reſpects, and to whom he communicated ſeveral 
remarkable paſſages relating to Chemiſtry, Phyſic, and Natural Hiſtory, in oriental 


writers (J). 


In October 1666, upon the Death of Dr John Wall, Canon of Chriſt- 


Church, Rector of St Aldate's Oxford, and Prebendary of Sarum, he ſucceeded him in his 
laſt preferment (m). On the 14th of December, 1678, on the demiſe of Mr John Gre- 
gory, he had the Archdeaconry of Glouceſter conferred upon him by Dr John Pricket, 
then Biſhop of that dioceſe, and was inſtalled on the 12th of January following (2). On 


the third of April, 1682, he was admitted Doctor of Divinity (o). 
ſtudies without remiſſion, and gave many ſhining proofs of his ſingular ſkill in all kinds of 


He continued his 


oriental learning, for which he was univerſally admired, and became juſtly famous over all 


Euro 


[4] By ſome wery learned writings.) It was in all 
probability, the patronage of the learned Abraham 


Wheelock at Cambridge, that determined our author's 


inclinations in ſo eminent a degree to the Perſian lan- 
guage, of which that excellent perſon was a great ma- 


ſter. At Oxford there was a ſpirit of encouraging 


oriental literature ; and yet our author remained there 
for many years in narrow circumſtances, which kept 
him very probably the cloſer to his ſtudies, and enabled 
him, by comparing and conſidering the ſeveral lan- 
guages of the Eaſt, to acquire a facility in writing and 
ſpeaking ſeveral of them, beyond what many, even of 


the learned, thought poſſible. The title of the firſt 


work he publiſhed, ran thus: 

(r.) Yerfio Latina e lingua Perſica, & Commentarii 
in Obſervationes Viugh-Beigi, de Tabulis Longitadinis 
& Latitudinis flelarum fixarum, Oxon. 1655, 4to, 
that is, * A Latin Tranſlation out of the Perſian 
Tongue, together with Commentaries on the Obſer- 
< vations of Flugh Beg, and his Tables of the Longi- 
© tude and Latitude of the fixed Starz.” It may not be 
unatceptable to inform the reader, that this Vlugh 
Beg was a great Tartar Monarch, the fon of Shahrokh, 
and the grandſon of Timur Beg, or, as we commonly 
call him, Tamerlane. The proper title of this Prince's 
treatiſe, is, Zig Ulug Beg, and in the preface he in- 
forms us, that the great occupations of government, 
hindered him from performing in perſon ſo much as he 
would have done towards the compleating this uſeful 
work, but that he had relied chiefly on his miniſter 
Salaheddin, firnamed Cadhi Zadehal Roumi, and that 
he dying before the work was finiſned. his collegue 


' Gaiatheddin Giamſhid, and his fon Ali al Conſhi, 


were afterwards employed, who put the laſt hand to 
it. This work, written originally in Arabic, and of 
which there are two Perſian tranflations, one by Ali al 
Couſhi, and the other by Mohammed Ben Mohammed, 
is in four parts. The firſt treats of Aras and Epochs 
in five chapters. The ſecond, of the Diſtinction of 
Times, in twenty-two chapters. The third, of the 


Courſe of the Planets, in thirteen chapters ; and the 


fourth, fegards the fixed Stars, in two hundred ſections. 
Theſe tables are thought the moſt correct of any pab- 
liſhed by the Orientals, and are calculated for the lati- 
tude of Samarcand, which was the capital of Ulugh 
Beg's dominions. To this is added, Mohamedes Ti- 


zinus his tables of the declenſion and aſcenſion of the 
fixed ſtars. 


Fourth, concerning the Lit 
Pilgrimage ww Mecca, the. Ceremony of TRE. 9s 


pe; the pieces he publiſhed being full, not only of new and curious, but alſo of ve 
uſeful particulars [BJ. On the 22d of December 1691, he was elected Arabic Profeſſor, 


on 


(2 ) Catalogus impreſſorum librorum Bibliothece Bod- 
leianæ in Academia, Oxon. 1674, fol. that is, A 
© Catalogue of the printed Books in the Bodleian Li- 
© brary in the Univerſity of Oxford. 1 

(3.) Epiſtola de menſuris & ponderibus Serum five 
Senenſium, &c. Oxon. 1688, 8vo. that is, An E- 
* piſtle on the Weights and Meafures of the Chineſe.” 
This 1s printed at the end of Dr Edward Bernard's 
book, entitled, De Menſuris & Ponderibus antiquis 
libri tres, that is, * A Treatiſe of ancient Weights and 
* Meaſares, in three Books: as alſo, Epiftola N. F. D. 


de mari æneo Salomonis, annexed thereunto by Dr 
Hyde. 
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Woo: A- 


Oxon. Vol. 


II. col. 974. 


4 


(g] 1d. ibid. 


(5) Faſti Oran. 
Vol. II. col. 126. 


( Morhoff. Po- 
ly hiſt. Liter. I. 
I, 17, 3 I, 


(k) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. Vol. 
II. cal. 974. 


(1) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. V. 
p. 580-394. 


(n) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. Vol. 
II. col. 974. 


(1) Willis's Sur- 
vey of the Ca- 
thedrals, Vol. 


II, p. 734» 


(o) Wood's Faſti 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 219. 


[B] But alſa of very uſeful particulars.) He alſo 


publiſhed, 


(4) Nzatuor Evangelia & Acta Apoſtolorum lingua 
Malaica, Chara&eribus Europæis, Oxon. 1677, 4to. 
that is, The Four Goſpels and the Acts of the Apo- 


* ftles in the Malayan tongue.” Which were printed 


gat the expence of Mr Boyle, and before them is pre- 


fixed 1 excellent preface by Dr Thomas Marſhal in 
Engliſh. 

. Specimen Libri More Nevochim, Maimonidis; 
Arabice & Latine edendi (Dec. 10, 1690) Oxon. 1691, 
4to. that is, A Specimen of Maimonides's Guide of 
* the Doubtfull in Arabic and Latin 

(6.) De Ludis Orientalibus Libri duo, fc. Mandra- 
gorias, /ex Hifforia Shahiludii Latine, Oxon. 1693, 
8vo. Hiftoria Shahiludii ſex Tria Judzorum de Ludo 
Schacorum Heb. Lat. Oxon. 1693, 8vo. Hiſtoria 
Nordiludii & reliquorum Ludorum Orientalium «6: 
Arabum Perſarum Indorum & Chineſium Ladi varii, 
Oxon. 1693, 8 vo. Before the former of theſe, there 
is 2 kind of dedication to Sidney Godolphin Lord 
Rialton, afterwards Earl of Godolphin, and Lord 
High-Treaſurer of England; and to the latter, is pre- 


fixed' a dedicatory epiſtle to Richard, ſon to John 


Hampden, Eſq; 

(7.) Tradtata Alberti Bobovii, Tarcarem Imp. Mo- 
hammedis IV*ti aim Interpretis primarii de Turcarum 
Liturgia, pregrinatione Meccana, Circunciſione, ægroto- 
rum wwifitatione, &c. Nonnullas anmtatiunculas pro ut 
occaſio ſe obtulit paſſem adjecit Thomas Hyde, S. T. D. 
Coll. Reginz Oxon. Protobibliothecarius Bodleianus, 
that is, © The Treatiſe of Albert Bobowius, formerly 
« firſt to the Grand Signior Mobemmed the 
of the Tarts, the 
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Where in conſequence of his excellent behaviour, 


* 


H v 


on the deceaſe of that 


ritſol, a very learned Jew, to ſupply in ſome meaſure the Arabic 


great ornament of the uni 


D E. 


ty, Dr Edward Pocock 


7 verſity, I | P. He 
publiſhed the ſame year the Itinera Mundi of Abraham Peritſol, the ſon of Mordecai Pe 


y of Abul- 


Pheda, which, at the requeſt of that excellent prelate Dr John Fell, he had undertaken 
to publiſh with a Latin tranſlation 3 but the demiſe of his patron having defeated his work, 
he ſent this leſſer performance abroad, dedicated to Daniel Ear! of Nottingham, then 


Principal Secretary of State, in hopes it. might excite a 
branch of learning (1) [(C]. Dr Roger Altham, Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew, and Canon 


yg 


t the Vilitation of the Sick, &c. with Notes occa- 
* fionally interſperſed, by Dr Thomas Hyde.” 

This, though a very ſhort, is a very curious and 
very uſeful treatiſe. The author of it was by birth a 
Pole, and his name in his own language was Bobowſki. 
He was carried away while a youth by the Tartars, 
ſold to the Turks, who perceiving the pregnancy of 
his parts, cauſed him to be very carefully brought up 
in the Seraglio, where he ſpent twenty years. After 
this he went in the ſervice of ſome great man to Egypt, 
ing 
made free, he, according to the cuſtom of the Turk 
had a new name impoſed on him, viz. that of Ali- 
Beigh, or Ali Bei, as it is vulgarly pronounced. On 
his return to Conſtantinople, his general {kill in the 
languages both of the Weſt and of the Eaft, gradually 
advanced him to the rank of * Baſhi, or firſt 
interpreter of the Porte, under the reign of Mahomet 
the Fourth. He compoſed a Grammar and a Lexicon 
of the Turkiſh language, about the year 1553, he 
tranſlated, at the requeſt of Dr Baſire, the Catechiſm of 
the Church of England into the Turkiſh language, and 
at the requeſt of another gentleman, the whole Bible, 
which being ſent into Europe to be printed, remains 
ſtill in the public library at Leyden. Our author, Dr 
Hyde, alſo had in his poſſeſſion, the Pfalms tranſlated 
and written in his own hand. His death, which hap- 
pened a few years before the publication of this work, 
was exceedingly regretted by the Chriſtians at Conſtan- 
tinople, but more eſpecially by the Engliſh, for whom 


he had a ſingular affection and eſteem, inſomuch that 


_ neſtly exhort him not to apoſta 


he often intimated his defire to have retired into En- 


land, and to have returned into the boſom of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, if any means could have been found to 
afford him a tolerable maintenance. 

This treatiſe was brought over by the celebrated 
Dr Thomas Smith, who made a preſent of it to our 
author, and adviſed him to tranſlate it. It is certainly 
the moſt ſuccint, and in all probability the moſt ge 
naine and authentic account that is any where extant of 
the religious ceremonies of the Turks, penned with ſo 
much — and fimplicity, that it is impoſſible to 
ſuſpect the author; and as the Doctor himſelf ob- 
ſerves, there is ſuch a very ſtrange mixture of piety 
and puerility as is not to be accounted for. For exam - 
ple, in the viſitation of the fick, we are told, that on 
the one hand they exhort the dying man to a ſincere 
repentance, and to place his hopes in God; and on 
the other, they intreat him to pare his nails, becauſe this 
is a thing not lawful after his deceaſe. They diſtribute 
alms, and they make prayers for the departed ſoul; 
but while the man is expiring, they hollow in his ears 
continually a ſhort confeſſion of their faith, and ear- 
tize from the religion of 
Mohammed in another world. They waſh the dead bo- 
dy three, five, or ſeven times, and carry it very decently 
to the tomb, where they believe it is viſited by the 
two angels of Death, Munkir and Nehir, at whoſe 
command the ſoul returns, and immediately the dead 
body ſtands up upon it's feet, and gives direct anſwers 
to their queſtions. After this, they ſay the body dif- 
ſolves, and the foul goes forthwith to Paradiſe, or a 
place of torture. This ſhort delay they call Berzach, 
which ſome have injudiciouſly taken for a middle ftate, 
whereas in truth, it is ſtrictly a middle time, or the 
intervening ſpace between death and judgment. i 
notion ſo exactly with the ſuperſtitions of the 
Jews, that there is not the leaſt room to doubt the one 
is a copy of the other. * 

The notes of our author throughout, contain an in- 
finity of ſhort, curious, and inſtructive remarks, man 
of which the reader would little expect to find in 
a treatiſe. To this piece he ſubjoined Caftigatio in 
Angelum à Sto Joſeph, ala, didtum de la Broſſe Carme- 
litam diſcalceatum ſui Ordinis in Iſpahan Perfides olim 
Præfidum. That is, A Reproof to Angelus of St 


greater curioſity in regard to this 


of 
. 


© Joſeph, alias Father de la Broſſe, a barefooted Car- 
« melite, formerly Superior of his Order at Iſpahan in 
* Perſia.” This man had attacked the Perfian goſpels 
in the Engliſh Polyglot, and the Latin verſion of them 
by Dr Samuel Clarke. Our author out of zeal for his 
collegues in that great work, for no offence was offered 
to himſelf, wrote a letter to this Monk, in which he 
expoſtulated the matter, and ſhewed him his miſtakes, 
without receiving any anſwer ; at length in 1688, he 
came over to England, went to Oxford, and procured 
himſelf to be introduced to Dr Walton, without letting 
him know who he was, h afterwards he owned 
his name to be La Broſſe, and that he came over to 
juſtify what he had advanced. After a ſhort diſpute, 
which was managed in Latin, he began of a ſudden to 
ſpeak the Perſian language, in which, to his great ſur- 
prize he found Dr Hyde more ready than himſelf, fo 
that not being able to maintain his criticiſms, he pro- 
miſed to come another time, and either defend them 
better, or retract them, which however he did not 
perform, and this induced Dr Hyde to make the diſ- 
pute public. In his reproof, he firſt ſtates the Carme- 
lite's objections, then ſhews them to be very weak and 
trifling, ſpringing from his own ignorance in the true 
idiom of the Perfian tongue, which rendered him 
incapable of comprehending with how much accuracy 
and elegance that verſion was made to which he had 
objected. As the principal deſign of this attack upon 
the London, was to raiſe the credit of the Paris Poly- 
glot, Dr Hyde's reproof produced an admirable effect, 
as not only maintaining the credit of the Engliſh work, 
but ſhewing alſo what lamentable critics theſe Monks 
were, notwithſtanding the high eſteem in which they 
flood in their own country for Oriental learning. 

[CJ In regard to this branch of learning.) The 
title of this work is, Iggiretb Orchoth Olam, id eft, 
Itinera Mundi fic dicta nempe Coſmographia Autore, 
Abrahamo Peritſol, Latind Yerfione donavit & Notas 
paſſim adjecit Thomas Hyde, S. T. D. 2 Coll. Re- 
give Oxon. Protobibliothecarius Bodleianus, Oxon. 
1691, 4to. that is, The Tour of the World, or the 
* Coſmography of Abraham Peritſol, with a Latin tran- 
© lation, and notes by Dr Thomas Hyde, &c.“ 

This work was written by Abraham Peritſol or Pari- 
ſol, (which ſignifies an umbrella) in the city of Ferrara, 
a little before the Engliſh Reformation. The Hebrew 
title is taken from the following paſſage in Job, Ha/? 
thou marked the old way which wicked men bave trod- 
den, which were cut down out of trme. It is written 
in a very pure Hebrew ſtile, with a very ſmall mixtore 
of the rabbinical phraſes. The author wrote beſides, 
a controverſial treatiſe entitled the Shield of Abraham, 
alluding to his own name, in ſupport of the Jewiſh re- 
ligion againſt the Chriſtians, as alſo a Commentary 
upon the Book of Job. As for this Coſmography it 
is very ſhort, containing thirty chapters ; but notwith- 
ſtanding this, there are many things in it curious, and 
which cannot fail of delighting the judicious reader. 
A ſpecimen perhaps may not prove unpleaſant, we will 
take the ſixteenth chapter, which is very ſhort, and 
regards the firſt diſcovery, or rather the firſt endeavours 
to diſcover the the Eaſt-Indies. It is conceived in the 
following terms. 

Our readers are to underſtand, that the ſubjects of 
the Monarch of Portugal, were the firſt who navi- 
gated their ſhips, and expoſed themſelves to the 
hazard of ſeeking, by this new route, places of which 
their anceſtors had not ſo much as an idea. For 
this reaſon, through the ſudden alteration of air, 
and the diſagreement of theſe new climates with 
© their conſtitations, multitudes of the ſeamen and paſ- 
© ſengers were carried away by diſeaſes, till by de- 
« grees, and through experience, they learned the pro- 
© per times to depart and to return with the leaſt poſ- 
© fible danger. Thus overcoming all the difficulties 
that were ſo formidable in the beginning, they _ 
| « faile 


— 


1 


_ © through the ocean, is as 


fore mentioned, 


® The author 
means the expul - 
Goa of his nation 
out of —— 
by King Emanu- 
el, to gratify La- 
bella of Caſtile in 
A. D. 1492. 
The compelled are 
thoſe who ſtaid 
and diſſembled, 
the exiled children 
thoſe who de- 


parted, 


_ © rivulets.” 


which does honour to the times 


year, at the 
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of Chriſt-Church, being, on ſome diſpute” about the oaths, removed from both 
ments, Dr Hyde became 


ſcarce, on a ſubject 


* - 
* * 
* 


poſſeſſed of them (the one being annexed to the other) July 
1697 (r). Three years after he publiſhed an excellent work, now become . 
| very little known even to the learned themſelves, < the Religion of th 

** antient Per ſians ;“ a work of ſuch profound and various erudition, abounding with ſo many 
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new lights on the moſt curious and intereſting ſubjects, filled with ſuch authentic teſtimo- 


nies, which none but himſelf could bring to the public view, 


learned ingenious conjectures, in reference; to the theology, hiſtory, and learning, Uf the 


d with delight even by the greateſt critics ; a work 
nation in which he flouriſhed ; and which, if he had 


eaſtern nations, that it was recei 


and adorned with ſo, many 


left no other monument of his-ſtudies, had been ſufficient to eftabliſh and preſerve his re- 


putation, as long as any taſte for antient learning ſhall remain [D]. 


* failed to and from theſe places without any confider- 


able loſs, and the way round this Ethiopic continent, 
pervious-te the Portu 
* at this day, and navigated. with the fame 
* ſafety as the Mediterrancan and Adriatic ſeas 
* Venetians and the Genoeſe.  - 

© Behold ! the 


and 
by the 


the Portugueſe. fel leaving their own - 
* coaſts, and — lower Ethiopia be- 
I ing at a diſtance from the conti- : 8 


nent, and ing a ſouth-weſt courſe, diſcovered 
the iſland of Porto Santo, which till then remained 


* uninhabited. The King of Portugal ſent thither 
* young people af both ſexes, and it to be ſtock- 


gular in this, that they were not in the 
men. 'There they iſe met with 
uantities both of honey and of wax; thoſe 
diſcovery affirm, that the like in point 
* of excellence had never been before ſeen. Beſides, 
* they found thoſe trees, from the gum diſtilling gat 
* of which dragon's blood is made. The method-in 
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which they proceed is thus, ſuah as are employed at 


, al proper ſeaſon, gives ſeveral ſtrokes with an ax to 

n tree as it graws in the ground. — — 5 
time, they come and collect wi 

that has flowed th theſe 


r melti 


* Sangyi Donis, or Dragon's Blood. Th „ t 
* that this tree in the month of March, —- 


and fine fruit, in ſize and form reſembling cherries of 
* a green colour, and of a moſt delicious flavour. 
* The he _ ro: Poon winds into 
many ple 7 ys, 7 F 2 it * of 
excellent fiſh. The country is of ſmall extent, ſome 
twenty - ive miles in circuit, every where diverſified 
with verdant hills, and plentifully watered by cryſtal 
This (ecimen will aford the reader fame notion of 
that elegant 4 with which this book is written. 


Dr Hyde Ras with ſome very learn- 
to 


ed notes. He tells us, that the Arabic name 


f 


and we, Brazil wood 

from that country. 2 i 

befides this another ſort brought likewiſe+ from the 

Eaft- but brighter, better, and at leaſt twice as 

dear, called by the Engliſh. merchant's, Dragon's 

Blood i ing from a kind of broken reed, 

which is. filed Dragon's Blood Cane, of 

which iven him by John Tyrel, Eſq; 
f 4 man of war, Which was four feet long. 

Oh of knots of this cane ' proceed leaves with 

fruit, of 51 be, 

given me 

round, and 
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and this, notwi 


| unintelligible. | Nis dilhgence, 


It was, however, 


other long, and as large as the biggeft filberd, but both 
ob a rough ſuperficies like that of a mulberry. Being 
there appears in the infide, a fione like that of 

a cherry. The outer ſubſtance dry and tough, but 
be eaſily broken, and rubbed with the 3 

hich if wiped on paper produces a beautiful red co- 
It is from this ſort of dragon's blood, that the 
iſh is made, fo much in uſe among the Chineſe in 
ir cheſts and cabinets. This red matter 
into warm water, and being ſuffered to 
4 long time, at 


tly poured off or evapo- 
collected concreted into 

rops or tears. | ; | : 
150 For ancient learning Ball remain.) The 

title of this large and curious work, runs thus: 

' Hiftorie Religionis Vrterum Perfarum eo 

— Ubi etiam nova Abrahami, & Mithrz, & 
eſt», & Manethis Hiforia, &c. atque Angelorum 

_ & 'Prefe#uras ex Veterum ſententis. 


finks to the bottom, 


rei 
n 


III. . 461. 


a great 


Ma- 


annus antiquifſimus tangitur, is r 
Giemphid, tur; werus Ts Yeſd de nove pro- 
ditur, is Ts Melichab expenditur, is Ts Selgidk & 77 


notatur, & is Tins Kati & 71s Oighür 


nia de Meſſiah 2 Perſarum a/iorumqgue Monumentis eru- 
untur : Primitive Opiniones de Deo & de Hominum ori- 
gine reſerantur ; Originals Orientalis Sibyllz, Myfteri- 
am recluditur : Atque Magorum liber Sadder (Zoroaftris 


precepts ſeu Religionis Canones eontinens] è Perfico tra- 
duc exhibetug. . Dantur veteram Perſarum Scripture 


Perfiz 9u/demque Linguæ nominibus bajus dialeFis 
„ moderna differentiis firifSits agitur. AuSor eff 
Thomas Hyde, S. T. D. Lig. Hebraice in Univer- 
fitate Oxon. Profefſar Regius & Ling. Arab. Prof. 
Laudianus. Premifſe Capitum Blencho atcedunt lcones 
& Appendix wariarum Difentatiomm, Oxon. 1700, 
4to. pages 556, that is, © The Religion of the ancient 
* Perſians and their Magi. 


explicatur." Zoroaſtris Vita ejuſus & alioram Vatici- 


There is no need of tranſlating the reſt of this long 


title, becauſe the "contained in it, which 
are in effect the contents of the whole book, will 


indefatigable Mr -Bayle, the judicious Mir Bernard, 
and ſeveral 


other foreign writers of great emi- 
nence, "ſpeak of this very elaborate 
with equal admiration and applauſe. To 


— 
it was a ſubje& almoſt 


y new and untouched ; 
/ that without it many of 
their own hiſtorians, and moſt of the antient Greek 
writers,” are often: obſcure, in ſeveral places ther 
his accuracy, his free- 
fſagaciey, his extenſive ſkill in the 


dom af thought, 
—— brenda ron 
ur, are icoous. t y way 
to acquire — co; which is 
now become dearer thaw a volume of this, is to run 
; the analyſi of the whole; which, followi 
the track of a very able and ingenious writer, we 
therefore exhibit to the reader's view, to whom, tho? 
it maſt ſeem long, it is impoſlible that it ſhould appear 
It appears from the ticle, that Dr Hyde's defign is 
not to give us a plan of the religion of the modern Per- 
— 4 be ſound Ins 
and modern ; the antient Perſians had a IC 
modern, it 
ſome of their deſcendan 


| his 


— 
1 
we 


languages, his zeal for truth, and his perfect 
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the modern Perſians are a mixture of ſeveral different 
nations, Saracens, Tartars, Parthians, Medes, old Per- 
fians, become Mahometans, and women of Georgia 
and other countries tranſplanted into Perfia, who have 
formed a language compounded out of thoſe of all theſe 
different nations. Our author, before he enters into 

ticulars, gives us, in this firſt chapter, a general 
Bea of the religion of theſe antient Perfians. There 
are ſome Kill who profeſs this both in Perſia and in In- 
dia, and live ſeparately from the reſt as much as pol- 
fible, and eat only with thoſe of their own religion, in 


order to preſerve their purity. This religion has paſ- 


fed through three different: ſtates. The firſt was a 
Kate of purity ; thoſe who profeſſed it worſhipped only 
the true God, of whom they had very guit notions, 
which they had received from their ancefiors, Sbem 
and E/am. The ſecond ſtate is that in which Sabaifer 
was mixed with the knowledge and worthip of the 
true God. They did not indeed worſhip the ſun and 
the planets, hat they had too much reverence for thoſe 
you. and fell into ſuperſtition > ge Bk of fl 
oppoſed with the utmoſt vi | indg of 

nd and all the ſuperſtitions of his age ; and as 
the Perſians highly revere that Patriarch, and acknow- 
ledge that they received their Religion from him, Dr 
Hyde is perſwaded that Abraham reduced them from 
their errors, and reftored amongſt them the worſhip of 
the true God in all it's purity. But they afterwards 
fell back into their former ſuperſtitions, though with- 
ont loſing the knowledge of the true God, of whoſe 
ſervice they were always fo jealous, that they abomi- 
nated all adoration of images. The third ſtate of the 
religion of the antient Perſians commenced, when, in 
imitation of the fire preſerved upon the altar in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, they kept likewiſe a 
fire upon an altar; which cuſtem was obſerved likewiſe 
by the Greeks and Romans. This gave occafion to 
the common opinion, that the antient Perfians wor- 
ſhipped fire; but our author endeavours to juſtify them 
from that imputation. | | 

He owns that they regarded this fire as a thing ſa- 
cred, and paid tu it a kind of ſervice, which he calls 
| Pyrodufia ; but he denies that they ever paid to it a 
proper adoration, whieh he ſtiles Pyrolatria. We are 
not to be ſurpriged that practices have been imputed 
to theſe people, which they never obſerved. It is ve- 
ry difficult to know theroughly their religion, fince 
Zorogfter, their great prophet, has expreſaly prohibited 
them to inſtruct Rrangers in it, or in their ge. 
However, our author having deſired one of his friends 
who lived in Perſia, to inform himſelf of the Prieſts of 
that religion concerning the worſhip paid by them to 
Mithra, which is the fox, they anſwered, that they 
did not pay any divine worſhip to it, or to the moon, 
or to the fars, but only turned towards the fun when 
they prayed, becauſe the nature of it nearly reſembles 
that of fire. They regarded it likewiſe as the image 
of God, and ſome of them have ſaid that God refides 
in it, and others have imagined that it will be 


feat 
of the bleſſed. Theſe are the true — 


when are aſked whether they worſhip it, 
ug L ing that they "hip. God 

But as they had a great reſpect fos their 

i to take an 
upon an altar, 
which * 23 likewiſe 2 2 

the Pagan ians, , when they ſuſpected t 

the perſon who was about to ſwear would take a falſe 
oath, privately caſt fale into the fre, in order to ſtrike 
a terror upon him by the crackling noiſe which it 
made. As the Jews burat their ſacri in the facred 
fire, the Perſians did the fame, imaginiag that the ſa- 
crifices would not pollute the fire like other prophane 
things ; but if any perſon threw filth or ſpit into ĩt, they 
held it was a crime that ought to be puniſhed with death. 
The Kings of Perſia, and other wealthy perſons, 
ſometimes: call into the fire pearls, ſpices, and pregi 
ails, in order to nouriſh the flames 
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was 


ſhewed their reverence to; for they reſpected the air, 
water, and earth, and conſidered them as the principles 
of all things. They had, and ſtill have, curators of 
thefe four elements, who are employed to take care of 
the waters, the rivers, and fountains, to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, the air from being infected with any 
ſtink, the fire fram being polluted with any filth, or 
the earth with any Pay A aq It is out of r to 
the earth that they do not bury their dead, and, for 
fear of infeRing the air, they keep crows and vultures 
to devour the corpſes, which have no other tombs than 
the entrails of theſe birds of prey. It was for the ſame 
reaſon, that Numa appointed that the Veſtals ſhould 
take care of the four ; ſo that the word vefa 
is ſometimes uſed for fire; and fometimes for the earth. 
The Veſtals were alſo obliged to look after the foun- 
tain of the Muſes near their temple. The Perſians 
abominate all noxious animals, and; on the contrary, 
have a prodigious eſteem for a dog and a cock. Zoro- 
aſter expreſsly commands them to maintain dogs ; and 
they are ſo fond of eocles, becauſe they are a kind of 
living clocks, that they would expoſe themſelves to the 
ſevereſt ſufferings, rather than cut off the head of one 


of theſe animals. Hence it is that Ariſtophanes calls a 


cock the bird of Perfia or Media, and there are ſuch 
a vaſt number of them in thoſe countfies, that our tra- 
vellers ſcarce eat any thing elſe; and from hence that 
uſeful bird has been propagated over the whole world. 
In the ſecond chapter our author mentions how the 
Perfians boaſt of having received their religion from 
Abraham, which gives him occaſion to introduce the 
hiſtory of the life of that patriarch, to examine into 
his true ſentiments with regard to religion, and to com- 
pare them with thoſe of the Perfians. He explains, in 
2 manner quite new, divers Chaldee words, the true 
fGignification of which was before unknown. He ſhews 
that Abraham became famous over the whole world, 
and that God's command to him to offer up his ſon, 
which the Pagans imagined to have been executed, led 
them ta think, that, in order to obtain ſome ſignal 
favour from Heaven, the ſureſt way was to offer up 
one of their children to God. The Indian idolaters 
ſtiled their Chief Prieſt Brahma, or Brahama, which 
is nothing elſe but the name of Abraham. This Pa- 
triarch, according to the Jews and people, of 
whoſe opinion our author does not diſapprove, lived 
in the time of Nimred, who was the Ninus of the Pa- 
gans, and was the fon of Caſh. The latter lived in 
the territory of Babylon ; but Chaldea being too ſmall 
for his deſcendants, they removed into the neighbour- 
ing country and fentled there. This country was called 
at firſt from their father's name the land of Caſh, and 
afterwards the land of Havilah; and it had the name 
of Arabia from Yaarab the ſon of Joktan, who dwelt 
in that country and poſſeſſed it, From this remark 
and fome others Dr Hyde coneludes, that i is a mi- 
ſtake to underſtand Ethiopia to be the land of Cuſh 
mentioned in Scripture, fince the word is not taken in 
that ſenſe in any part of the Bible, but always ſignifies 
the territory of Babylon or Arabia. There are feveral 
other curious obſervations in this chapter. Some au- 


; thors are of opinion that Abraham was educated from 


his birth in the true religion, which was that of Eber 
one of his anceſtors ; but Dr Hyde thinks the common 
notion more probable, viz. that Abraham was at firſt 
— — afterwards converted to the 2 
of the true dy the partieutar interpoſition of Hea- 
ven. It is impoſſible to ſay at what he was con- 
verted. The opinion of the Perſians, who affert that 
he was then fifteen years of age, or that of Cedrenus, 
who tells us that he was twenty four years old, is not 
diſapproved by our auther, who makes a many 
other curious remarks apon Abraham, upon his 
father Terah, his country, actions, &c. . 
In the third chapter, Dr Hyde examines more par- 
ticularly into the religion of the Perfians, and ſhews in 
what it agreed, and in what it ſtill agrees, with that 
of Abraham. He treats alſo of the Sabaites and their 
religion. The Perfians knew the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion of the world, having learned it from the Jews, or 
from Zoroafter; and they kept it more pure than any 
other nation. As Mofes has ſaid nothing of the crea- 
tion of good or bad angels, the Perfians have likewiſe 
omitted it. Our author is of opinion, that though 
angels are created beings, and conſequently not ſo an- 
tient 
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nent as their creator, yet t is not ts be doubted, but 
that they exiſted an infinite time before the creation of 
the world, and are fo antient, that it is impoſſible for 
the mind of man to form a juſt idea of their duration; 
for it is not, ſays he, pious or fit to imagine, that God 
was at any time without miniſters, and we ought to 
believe that he had always angels ready to ſerve, and 
diſpoſed at all times to execute h commands. Our 
author ſuppoſes likewiſe, that "the apoſtate angels 
tranſgreſſed before the creation of the world, though 
not long before it. He thinks, that as the Perſians 
were defcended from Shem, they received alſo from 
him the knowledge of the true God, though they fell 
afterwards into a kind of Sabai like the reſt of the 
world. They were recovered from their etrrors by 
Abraham, upon which account they gave the name of 
that Patriarch to their religion, calling it the religion 
of Abraham. He conquered Chedorlaomer King of 
Perſia, and it is probable that this prince and his allies 
embraced the religion of the conqueror, and that this 
example was followed by the ſubjects of theſe princes, 
as theſe people generally follow the religion of their 
governors. With regard to the Sabaires, the doctor 
informs us, that this is not the name of a particular 
nation, as that of the Sabeans, who were called fa 
from Saba, a city in Arabia Felix. It is the name of 
a ſe, diſperſed over ſeveral nations, who worſhipped 
ars and idols. The Arabians have not ſucceeded in 
explaining this name, fince they imagined that the 
word Sabaa ſignified to change one's religion. The 
word Sabaite comes from the Hebrew Saba, which 
Ggnifies troops, or an army or hoſt 3 and the name of 
Sabaites was given to thoſe who worſhipped the 50 of 
Heu ven, that is the ſtars. There were two kinds of 
 Sabaites, one of whom worſhipped the fart, and the 
other idol. The former were of two kinds, viz. the 
Greek Sabaites, who chiefly addreſſed their devotion 
to the planets, and the Indian Sdbaites, who addreſſed 
it to the fixed fart. The doctor corrects here ſeveral 
profane writers, who have ſpoken very differently and 
confuſedly of the religion of the Perſians; and rectiſies 
their accounts by diſtinguiſhing the times. He agrees 
with Herodotns and Strabo, that there was a time when 
the Perſians had not either temples hor altars. It was 
when they addreſſed their prayers only to the planets, 
or to God to their propitious influences. But 
when they began to baild certain places, in which to 
keep the ſacred fire, and which the dector calls Pyrra, 
they began likewiſe to have altars, upon which they 
ſometimes offered ſacrifices. It is not abſolutely true 
What thoſe authors have written, that the Perſians had 
no images, fince Giemſbid, one of their Kings, is ac- 
cuſed of idolatry, and fince, towards the end of their 
empire, they worſhipped Venus in temples appointed 
for that purpoſe, where- that goddeſs had her prieſts 
and prieſteſſes. Herodotus relates, that there was a 
law at Babylon, which ordered that the women ſhould 
come once in their lives to the temp of Venus, and 
ſtitute themſelves to the firſt — 2 who would 
and that they could 


ve any commerce with them, 
not refuſe this. The richer” fort went in a chariot 
with a magnificent equipage. When they were once 
come to the temple, they were obliged not to return 
till ſome paſſenger had pity on them. Thoſe who 


were handſome, continues Herodotus, returned ſoor, 


but ſome ordinary women ſtayed ſeveral years before 
they received their p 
he had not read any where that the Perfians had any 
other ſtatues but that of Venus. | : 
The foarth chapter is deſigned to prove, againſt the 
Greek and Latin writer, that the worſhip paid to Mi- 
thra, or the ſun, was not a divine adoration properly 
fo called. Thef/th _ contains a kind of 
fion upon the modern , and the idolatry of the 
nations who made idols under the influences of the pla- 
nets. In the it chapter we ſee the care which the 
antient Perfians took of the water and fire; for though 
they endeavoured u preſerve the purity of all the four 
elements, yet they took a more icular care of the 
water and fire, ſince theſe two el were moſt ob- 
noxious uy pollution. They believed that there was — 
angel i i to d the water, an 
————— celebrated his 
praiſes, and deſired him to contimue in his office. The 
feventh chapter eats of the goddeſs Veſta, adored by 
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the Greeks and Romans. The eig beb chapter treats of 
the Veſta of the Perſians, and the care which 
the Magi, their prieſte, took to preſerve the fire. 
Thefe priefts were obliged to be married, becauſe, 
among thofe people, it was meritorious with regard 
both to this world and that which is to come, to in- 
creaſe the number of the faithful by propagating the 
ſpecies. The doctor is of opinion, that the Perſians 
uſed to maintain the ſacred fire long before the refor- 
mation of their religion by Zoroafter. Hence it fol- 
lows, that 'before his time they had likewiſe covered 
places in the form of temples, ſince they could not o- 
therwiſe have preſerved the fire. Zoroaſter only aug- 
mented the number, as our author proves. There is 
ſtill extant a Perſian, book, intitled Gj4vidan Chrad, 
1. e. The Eternal Wiſdom, which is older than all 
the writings of Zoroafter, and aſcribed to one of their 
Kings, named Hzfang. This book proves evidently, 
that the people of thoſe times worſhipped the only true 
God. The ſame appears from ſome other books cited 
by the doctor. | | 

The ni#th chapter treats of the two principles of all 
things, according to the notions of the Perſians, of the 
names 
to the „and the creation of all things. They 
eſtabliſhed two principles ; the firft of theſe, which is 
fingle and eternal, the author and principle of all good, 
is God, whom they called Tezdd, jay or Lid, that 
is, he who ought to be prayed to. They called him 
likewiſe Ormiz4, or Hormaz, or Hormiſda ; and by 
joining a more modern name, Hormiſda Choda ! that 


= to them, and of their opinions with regard 
it 
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is, O great God! or O ſupreme God! It is from this 


word that the Greeks formed that of Oromaſdes. Be- 
ſides this principle, they laid down another created 
one, which they ſuppoſed to be the principle of evil 
and called it Ahariman, Ahreman, Ahriman, an 
ſometimes in poetry Ahrimanàn; whence the Greeks, 
who wrote the hiftory of Perſia, took their ' Apapari®:. 
This word is compounded of two others, which are 
ſynonymous, and fignify impure, polluted ; ſo that 
theſe two words being joined, ſignify very impure, and 
very much polluted. In their antient books, to ſhew 
the abhorrence which they had to the demon whom 
they called by this name, they wrote it in an inverted 
manner, thus, uemzeny. With reſpect to the crea- 
tion, the Perfians taught with the Scriptures, that it 
was performed in fix of time. But they pretend 
that they are not fimple days, and that by a day we 
are to underſtand the ſpace of ſeveral days. | 
The manner in which they divide theſe ſix periods 
of time, and the names which they give to them, was 
thus. They called the fir Mid-yazeram, containing 
the ſpace of forty-five days, in which God created he 


htavens. The ſecond was called Mid-yi/bam, contain- 


ing /fxty days, employed in creating the waters. The 
third was called Pitifhafbim, and comprehends /eventy- 


fue days, in which ib earth was created. The fourth 


was called Hhaſeram, and contains thirty days, in which 


produced. The % was calle 
y&rim, and comprehends eighty days, during which all 
the creatures were made. An author cited by the doc- 
tor tells us, that in this f/2b period God created rhe 
beafts and birds, namely, an hundred and ſeventy-two 
kinds of . f, and an Hiidred and tew kinds of birds. 
The fixth period was called Hamſpilamidin, and cou- 
tzins ſeventy-/or days, in which man was created. All 


called Midi- 


days, which form one year. According to the Per- 
fians, the creation about May and ended in the 
ie month, fo that Adam, when he roſe from the 
hands of God, faw.ghe whole earth covered with fruits. 
Zoroafter appoint, that for each of theſe fix peri 
employed in the creation, there ſhould be 
five feſtival days. ap 
In the nine chapter our author treats of the origin 
of mankind, of the deluge, of divers imaginary terre- 
{trial paradiſes, of Moſes and Solomon, and ſhews that 
the religion of the antient Perſians agree in many 


periods together make three hundred and fixty-fve = 


points with that of the Jews, and was derived from it. 


Thoſe people believed that Adam and Eve were the 
ſtock” from whence 3 r en ſome 
among them our parents different names. 
— — univerſal deluge which covered the 
whole earth. But all were not of this opinion ; ſome 
denied the deluye, others ſaid that it was not _—— 
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him to ſend his learned treatiſes to the preſs; which he would willingly have done, not 


and that it did not riſe above the top of a mountain 
near Hulvan, a city upon the frontiers of Aſſyria and 
Perfia. The Perſians have ſpoken of divers terreſtrial 
paradiſes, and ſometimes given different names to the 
ſame place. This was occaſioned, becauſe the true 
fituation of the garden of Eden was uncertain. Some 
fixed it at Jeruſalem, others at other places. The 
Perfians had ſome knowledge of Moſes, whom they 
fliled the ruddy Shepherd, who holds a ſtaff, becauſe 
he was a ſhepherd when he lived with Jethro his fa- 
ther-in-law, and becauſe he performed all his mi 
in Egy 


„ by means of his rod. 
They had knowledge alſo of Solomon, whom they cal- 
42 which is likewiſe the name of one of their 


The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth chapters, con- 
tain the names and attributes which they gave to God, 
to angels, and to the devil. In the ſeven following 
chapters, the doctor treats of the year, and the diffe- 
rent epochas of the antient Perſians and other nations, 
and of the names of the angels, whom they imagined 
to preſide over every month of the year. The antient 
Perſian year was ſolar, and not lunar; hut as it conſi 
ſted only of twelve months of thirty days each, it did 
not anſwer exactly to the time in which the ſun paſſes 
through the ecliptic, by which means the beginning of 
their year anſwered ſucceſſively to all the degrees of 


pt and the wildern 


the ſigns of the zodiac, and ran through all the ſeaſons, 
till, after a revolution of fourteen hundred and fixty 


years, it returned to the ſame point where it had be- 
gun. King Giemſbid leaving this manner of eſtimating 
time for civil purpoſes, eſtabliſhed another for religion, 
in order that, in a certain period of time, the ſame 
feſtivals might come together at the ſame ſeaſon of the 
year, For this purpole he ordered, that, at the end 


of one hundred and twenty years, there ſhould be an 


intercalation of a whole month, which ſhould receive 
it's name from the month after which it was interea- 
lated. Teſaegberd eſtabliſhed another epocha, and or- 
dered the years to be computed from the beginning of 
his reign, and fixed the beginning of the year at 
March, from which it was very different when that 
prince began his reign. He aboliſhed the names of the 
angels which the months bore, and gave them natural 
names, taken from the ſeaſon prevailing in each month. 
He altered alſo the names of the days, and gave them 
ſuch as were taken from ſome remarkable event ; cal- 
* one, * 12 of Riches, another 

a name which expr me re upon 
ie, another from he revenge whleh he Pad on of 


ſome of his enemies, from ſome battle, or other fingu- 


lar event. He aboliſhed, in conſequence of this, all 
the feaſts and divine ſervice obſerved on certain days; 
ſo that in his Kalendar there was no feſtival but that of 
the new year. But Te/degherd reigning but twenty 
* the Perſiang, who had not forgotten their cere- 


monies, returned after his death to their old method 


of computation, reſtoring to the months and days the 
names which they had before the reign of that prince. 
It is a miſtake therefore of ſeveral Eaſtern and Euro- 
pean writers, to call this antient epocha the epocha of 


Ye/degherd, fince, on the contrary, that was 
'aboliſhed by that prince, who eftabliſbed another, 
which continued no longer than his reign... It appears, 


that the antient Perſians did got knaw the diſtinction 
of the year into weeks, but that they divided it only 
into twelve equal parts, and all the days of the months 
had their particular names, as thoſe of the weeks have 


with us. Dr Hyde gives us alſo an explanation of the fixth chapter, the Doctor treats 


| epochas of the Tartan and Chingſe.; and inche ui 


teenth and twentieth chapters, be, 
rent offices aſcribed to the angels ha 
obſeryes that the antient and Perſians, as well 
as the Mahometans, imagined that every man has two 
genii attending him, one good the other bad. 

In the twenty firſt and twenty-/econd chapters, he 
treats of the legiſlators of the antient Perſians, of the 
fate of their primitive and orthodox Church, of the 
herefies, ſes, and heretics among them, and particu- 
larly of Manes, Madel. and ſome others. After 
Abraham, their eldeſt legiſlator was Zoroafter, or Zer- 
d:/6t, who lived in the time of Darius the ſon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes ; and aſſuming the character of a prophet, after 
ſome Gillcaley paged the King to approve. his reli- 
gion, who iſhed it in his dominions, It was the 


tions 
the Perſians, and 


from Sebai/m, with the addi- 


antient religion 
tioa of ſome rites and ceremonies. This re- 


ligion is retained by many of the Perſians to this day. 
The works of Zoroaffter, which contain divers precepts 
relating to doctrine and manners, are in the ſame 
eſteem with them as the Bible with Chriſſ ians. How- 
ever, if we judge by the book, a tranſlation of which 
is ſubjoined to our author's work, among ſeveral noble 
rules of morality there are a great number of ſuperſti- 
tious and trifling things. The religion of Zoroaſter 
did not always continue in the ſame ſtate ; it ſaffered 
ſeveral changes, as particularly under the reign of A- 
lexander the Great, who conquered. Perſia ; and under 
ſome other princes. King Arazibir Babeds, who 
reigned two hundred years after-Chriſt, called 
a kind 222 order to conſult the prieſts of his 
dominions upon ſeveral important points of religion, 
and by this means cleared it from — with 
which it had been before in a manner dis This 
reformation was ght about by the of a 
certain legi * ed 2 But it did not 
continue, Manes ated his monſtrons 
— * over Perſia, where Tt, any | 
In the bird chapter, Dr Hyde gives us an 
account of the life of Darius Hyſtapes ; and in the 
twenty: fourth, that of Zoroafter. He obſerves, that 
his true name is Zerduſbs, that of Zoroafter being in- 
vented by the 37 who in order to accommodate 
foreign names to their own language, have generally diſ- 
figured them in ſuch n manner, That it jv jan to 
gueſs at the true name. They have likewiſe often 
given the ſame name to different perſons, on account 
of ſome ' reſemblance, and this has happened upon the 
preſent occaſion, ſo that there are almoſt as many Zo- 
roaſters as there were Hercules's. But the Perfians 
ſpeak only of one, and agree about the age in which 
he lived, though they differ about his country. Some 
relate that he came from China, and others from Eu- 
rope, by which, perhaps, they mean Paleſtine, which 
is not far diſtant from it. The moſt certain opinion is, 
that he was born in Perſia, but that his fa being 
poor, he became ſervant to the prophet Eſdras ; and 
— his maſter working divers miracles, he was in- 
duced ws attempt the ſame, or at leaſt to pretend it, 
in order to eſtabliſh a new ueligion, or to reform that 
which was already eſtabliſhed.  Monfieur Bernard re- 
marks ia this account of aur author's book, that he does 
not find that Rſdras ever worked any miracles ; but 
that if Zoroaſter really wat a ſervant of his, we may 
aſſert with greater probability, that he learned of that 
prophet all the miracles which Moſes and the other 
prophets performed. Dr Hyde gives a long account 
of the artifices made uſe of by Zoroaſter to attain his 
end. He ſpent but four or five years in digeſting and 
ing his doQrines, and then was killed, ioge- 
ther with cighty other prieſts. But it is probable, that 
before he undertook his xeformation, he wrote and pre- 
pared a conſidetable number of books, which he pub- 
iſhed afterwards. Ous author rejects what the Greeks 


have writcen concerning his death. | 4 
He employs his enty- Ffth chapter in explaining 
the general name of Zend or Zendaveffã, which Zoroa- 
ſter gave to his work. The word Zend is Arabic, 
and that of Eſhta, Hebrzo-Chaldaic, and ſignifies fre, 
ſo that we may tranſlate the word Zendaveſti, an in- 
ſtrument to ſtrike fire with z Zoroaſter intimating by 
this, that the of his. works was to kindle the fire 
of zeal and piety id the bearts of men. In the en- 
particularly of Zoroa- 
ſter's books, and of the language and character in 
which they are written. The original of Zendaveſta 
was written upon twelve ſkins in the Perſian language, 
but in ancient characters, not wunderſieed at all by the 
modern Perſians. All his wars ui proſe, ſo that 


whatever is in verſe and aſeribad to him. is abſolutely 


ſpurious. It is true, that ſome Perſian prieſts have 
tranſlated into verſe, a ſmall part of their legiſktor's 
writings, becauſe the people did not underſtand the 
language of the original, but they did not begin to-do 
it *till two hundred years ago, and the ancient Per- 
ſians never undertook any thing of that kind. 

In the twenty ſeventh chapter, our author treats of 
the nature of fire, the manner of keapiag it among the 
Perſians, the uſed to call them to public - 
blies, their manner of behaviog in their temples, = 
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uſe of rods in divine ſervice, their daily repeating of 
their prayers in a low voice, and their ſilence. In 
the city of Nuſſari in India, the followers of Zoroafter 
aſſemble at the ſound of a little bell ; but at Iſpahan, 
the capital of Perſia, they know the proper times of 
aſſembling without any ſignal, or by only making uſe 
of a large piece of wood which they ſtrike, and this 
they do to avoid offending the Mahometans, who will 
not permit the uſe of bells, becauſe they were invented 
by the Chriſtians. When the Perfians pray, they 
lace themſelves at a ſmall diſtance from the fire which 
| es in their great temples, for fear of polluting it 
with their breath, but in ſmall temples there is only a 
lamp. For the greater precaution, they cover their 
mouth with a ſquare piece of linnen called Panam. 
They pray with a low voice, and only murmur be- 
tween their teeth. The prieſt advances nearer to the 
fire, he has alſo his mouth covered and a cap with ears 
on his head, and is covered with an albe, holding in 
'one hand a book, and in the other ſeveral white rods. 
He chants likewiſe the prayers, and recites the office 
taken from the book Zend. Sometimes in the warmth 
of devotion, he ſtands upon one foot, in imitation of 
their great prophet. After prayers follow the offerings. 
Every perſon who is able, caſts into the fire precious 
ointments, ſpices, pearls, or at leaſt corn or fleſh. 

In the twenty eighth chapter, our author treats of 
the prieſthood and hierarchy of the Magi, at the time 
when their Church was in it's flouriſhing ſtate, and 
even at preſent. He tells us, that this hierarchy was 
not much different from that which ſubſiſts now in thoſe 
Chriſtian Churches in which the ſeveral orders are di- 
ſtinguiſhed. The clergy were formerly very rich, but 
they are in very different circumſtances now, under the 
oppreſſion of the Mahometans. The revenue of the 
Prieſts, conſiſts chiefly of this, that upon the 24th of 
April, all the inhabitants of a pariſh extinguiſh the fire 
in their houſes, and go to light it again by the fire of 
their prieſt, paying him each of them for his permiſſion, 


about fix ſhillings and three-pence, They likewiſe pay 


thes. 
P In the twenty-ninth and thirtieth capters, the author 
treats further of the fire, mentions the names given it by 
the Perſians, and ſpeaks of the temples built to preſerve 
it ; of the manner in which the Magi behave themſelves 
in them ; of the reproachful names given by the Ma- 
hometans to the followers of Zoroaſter ; of thoſe given 
to each order of their priefthood, their ſeveral ſacred 
orders, and the particular names given them, and of 
the habits of the. prieſts. In the thirty-firſt chapter, 
he diſcourſes of the Perſian Magi in general, and par- 
ticularly of thoſe who came to worſhip Chriſt imme- 
diately after his birth. The Perſians by the word mogh, 
mean their wiſe-men and prieſts. The Chaldeans have 
taken from this, their word mag, and the Greeks ad- 
ding their termination, have changed it into May @», 
which ſignifies not a magician, but a philoſopher or 


wiſe-man. Such were thoſe who came to Bethlehem, 


and not Kings, as is commonly ſaid without any foun- 
dation. Dr Hyde thinks, after Petavius, that they 
came from Perſia, and not from Arabia, which they 
only paſſed through, or to ſpeak more exactly, from 
the country of the Parthians, where there was the 
ſame religion and magi as in Perſia, and where the ſeat 
of the empire was at the birth of Chriſt. The Prince 
who ſent theſe magi, or permitted them to go, was 
the ſame Phraates the ſon of Orodes, who ſent his 
four ſons to Rome to be educated there, who did ho- 
mage to Auguſtus, and reſtored to the Romans the 
enſigns which his father Orodes had taken from Craſ- 
ſus. The goſpel, according to Dr Hyde and divers 
learned writers, informs us, that the birth of Chriſt 
was revealed to the Perſians. They had this advantage 
over many other nations, as well that the Chriſtian Re- 
velation might be immediately known in the moſt di- 
ſtant places, as becauſe the Perſians were the only peo- 
ple except the Jews, who had preſerved the knowledge 
and worſhip of the true God, though mixed with ſome 
ſuperſtitions. What the prophet Iſaiah foretold con- 
cerning Cyrus two hundred years before the birth of 
that prince, is a ſufficient proof of the particular regard 
which God had for the Perſians. But whence could 
theſe Magi learn that a Meſſiah was to be born among 
the Jews ? Daniel, and ſome other prophets had been 
in their country. Beſides, we find ſome predictions in 
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the writings of their pretended 2 Zoroalter, who * a 


was ſometimes inſpired by G 


Teſtament were not unknown to them. 

In the thirty-ſecond chapter, our author ſhews the 
original of all the fabulous ſtories relating to the Sibyls, 
and the books aſcribed to them; and in the thirty-third 
chapter, he gives a ſhort account of the religion of the 
ancient Perfians. He ſhews, that they conſtantly believed 
one God, Almighty and Eternal, poſſeſſed of all perfec- 
tions which Chriſtians aſcribe to him. They believe 
an univerſal reſurrection both of the good and bad, 
and a laſt judgment, in which every one will receive 
according, to his works ; the good, a life of eternal 
. ; and the vicious, an eternity of miſery ; 
G _—_ prepared for the former a Paradiſe of 
cryſtal, and for the latter an abyſs to plunge them 
into. They believe that they offend God every day, 
but they proteſt that they repent of all their fins both 
of mind and body, by their thoughts, words, and 
actions. They believe that God has given the govern- 
ment of cities and provinces to planets and angels. 
That they are ſent for the good or puniſhment of man- 
kind when he thinks proper. That every man has his 
good and evil angel, the former of whom inclines him 
to virtue, and the latter to evil. That the devil is an 
irreconcileable enemy to mankind. That God fa- 
vours certain perſons with an infuſed light, which 
qualifies them to govern other men, and to become 


ſkilful in arts and ſciences. The good likewiſe receive 


ſuch a light. But Dr Hyde is of opinion, that this 
ſignifies only natural light or reaſon. The Perfians be- 
lieve, that in the life to come, the vicious will be tor- 
mented with different kinds of puniſhment ; but in- 
ſtead of fire, they ſpeak of darkneſs and a black ſlink- 
ing river, the waters of which are cold as ſnow, 
and ſuppeſe them to be formed of tears ſhed for the 
dead, and which ſerve only to enhance their puniſh- 
ment. They have not all the ſame notions concerning 
the place of happineſs, ſome have fixed it in the ſun 
with the Manicheans and other heretics ; others have 
imagined, that after the reſurrection, the bleſſed will 
live upon the earth, which ſhall be renewed after hav- 
ing paſſed through a conflagration. They ſpeak like- 
wiſe of a bridge built upon the abyſs, over which the 
ſouls ſeparated from the bodies are to paſs into the ſeat 
of immortality ; and they mention ſeveral other ſtrange 
things related by our author. In the thirty-fourth 
chapter, he treats of the marriage of the Perſians, of 
their baptiſms and ablutions, and of their funeral rites. 
In the laſt chapter, he treats of the names of Perfia and 
the Perſians, and of their ancient and modern language 
and it's different diale&s, that is, of the language of 
the Perſians, Medes, and other people of Aſia. 

To theſe thirty-five chapters is ſubjoined a Latin 
tranſlation of a book uſed by the Magi, intitled Sad- 


der, containing the laws and precepts of Zoroafter. It 
. was written above two hundred years ago in verſe, in 


the modern Perſian language, by one of their prieſts, 
the ſon of Melicſhah, a man of great learning and fkill 
in the old Perſian, and in the antient books written in 
that language. In the fourth porta or chapter, the 
author exhorts ſinners not to deſpair of the mercy of 
God, fince he is ready to give much and receive but 
little. He mentions upon this occaſion, that while 
Zoroaſter was converſing familiarly with God, that 
prophet ſaw a man whoſe whole body was in hell ex- 
cept his right foot. He aſked who he was, and God 
anſwered, that it was a prince who had reigned over 
thirty-three cities, and done no good during his life, 
having given up himſelf to oppreſſion, injuſtice, and 
violence, and made his people ſuffer a thouſand evils. 
But that having one day met with a ſheep bound at 
ſuch a diſtance from his food that it could not reach it, 
he thruſt it towards the ſheep with his foot, which for 
this reaſon was exempted from the torments of hell, 
to which the reſt of his body was expoſed, In the 
ewenty-fifth porta, the author diſſwades from faſt- 
ing, and teaches that the true faſt conſiſts in abſtinence 
from fin. In the fixty-ſeventh, he places lying among 
the worſt of fins. The appendix of Dr Hyde, con- 
tains ſeveral curious obſervations, and extends to fifty- 
ſeven pages. This learned work was exceedingly well 


received abroad, and highly admired and eſteemed b 
the learned at home. 
30 N 


However the ſale of it was 
inconſiderable, 


as Balaam had been 
before. Add to this, that the prophecies of the Old 


- 
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(+) See the note. and theſe will be found at the bottom of the page (5) [EZ]. On the gth of April 1501 
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df promoting oriental literature; a taſk to which he was at leaſt 
his age. But by an unaccountable. fatality, while trivial or at leaſt 


man. The langu 


* 
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D F. 


4 as any man of 
leſs important ſtudies 


met with ample recompences, theſe were overlooked, or rather their worth was not 


* . ſufficiently underſtood ;; in conſequence of which, this learned perſon's abilities, applica- 
tion, and ftrong inclination, to enrich the Republic of Letters, with the numerous acqui- 
© fitions of a moſt laborious ſearch through the courſe of a very long life, were neglected 


*cill it was too late, and the loſs has been ever fince (though to no purpoſe) deſervedly 
regretted. Beſides theſe, he had compleated ſome, and begun to prepare many other, 
works for the preſs, the titles of which are all that we can communicate to the reader, 


inconfiderable, that a great part of the impreſſion was 
deftroyed, which is the reaſon of the extreme ſcarcity 
and high price of the few copies that remain. The 
learned Dr Prideaux has made great ufe of this hiſtory 
in his valuable performance, and indeed, if truth be 
the moſt valuable thing in hiſtory, there are more im- 
portant truths to be learned out of this fmall work in 


relation to the oriental nations, than from any other 


book ancient or modern, and yet we ſhall find in the 


| next note, that even this very learned and laborious 


work, was but a ſpecimen of what aur guthor could 
have done, if he had been properly ſupported and en- 


+5" the bottom of the page.] We owe this cata- 
logue of our author's works to honeſt Anthony Wood, 
who tells us, that at the time he wrote, Dr Hyde had 
done ſomething towards all of them, and defigned, if 
he lived, to finiſh them for the preſs. The very cata- 
Jogue is a curiofity, and lets us more thoroughly into 
the character of this learned man, than the moft labour- 
ed panegyric; at the fame time, that it muſt raife in us 


"2 great concern, that we know not the fate of any of 


theſe manuſcripts, of which, in the courſe of ſo long 
a life, many no doubt were far advanced, and ſome 
perhaps abſolutely finiſhed. 

1. Grammatica pro Lingua Perfica : that , A 
Grammar for the Perſian Tongue, 4to. * 

2. Lexicon Perfico Latinum: That is a Dictionary 
of the Perſian and Latin, in a thick 4to. 

3. Lexicon Turcico Latinum : that is a Dictionary 
Turkiſh and Latin, in a thick 4to. 

4. Nomenclator Mogole-Tataricum, cum Grammati- 
ea ejuſdem Linguæ : that is, A Nomenclator of the 
Mogul language, with a Grammar of the ſame 
Tongue. 
55 Differtatio de Tartaria. Item, Hiftoria Charti- 
ludii; & Difſertatio de Numerorum Notis earundemque 
origine & combinandi ratione dofirind novã : that is, 
A Differtation concerning Tartary. The Hiſtory of 
Card Playing; as alfo a Diſſertation on the Origin of 
Figures, and the Art of combining them according to 
a new Method, 38vo. 1 5 

6. Curioſa Chinenfia & Selanenfia : that is, Chineſe 


and Ceyloneſe Curiofities, 8vo. 


7. Hiftoria Gemmarum Arabice & Latine cum Notis : 
that is, The Hiftory of Gems, Arabic and Latin, 
with Notes, 8vo. 

8. Hiftoria Tamerlanis Arabic? & Latine cum Notis: 
that is, The Hiſtory of Tamerlane (Timur Bec) in 
Arabic and Latin, 4to. 

9. Liber Buſtin Perfic® & Latins cum Notis. Liber 
elegantifſimns autore Scheia Shad: : that is, The Poem 
Buſtan or ( Befan ) in Perſian and Latin, with Notes. 
The moſt elegant Performance of Scheia Shadi, 4to. 
The name of this celebrated Perfian writer was, 
Sheik Meflehedin Saadi Al Shirazi, This laſt implies 


no more than Shirafian, or a native of Shiras. The 


title of this poem BosTan, fignifies literally a Garden 
of Fruits, an Orchard, and is admired through all the 
Eaſt, as one of the fineſt pieces ever compoſed by 
of this treatiſe is mixed, partly 
verſe and partly proſe, the book itſelf being a miſcel- 
lany of Politics, Hiſtory, and Morality, many of the 
greateſt wits in Afia have wrote commentaries upon it, 
and there have been likewiſe ſeveral imitations. 

10. Divini Poctæ Haphix Perfice & Latine 
eum Notis : that is, The work of the Divine Poet 
Haphix, in Perfian and Latin, 4to. We find this 


Famous author called by other learned writers, Ha- 


fedh or Hafez, which was but a kind of ſurname, 
fince he was properly called Mohammed Schamſeddin. 


He was a native of Shiras, and lived in the time 


that Timur Bec, or Tamerlane, made himſelf maſter 
of that country, and was well received and much re- 
ſpected by that conqueror ; he died about the time that 
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Sultan Babor, the grandſon of Timur, reduced the 
city of Shiras, and the tutor or preceptor of that 
prince, Mohammed Mimai, not only erected a mo- 
nument to his memory, but alſo an oratory or chapel 
over the place where he was interred. Seid Caſſem 
Anovar, rendered him yet a greater honour, for he 
collected and publiſhed in one volume all his poetical 
works, which he intitled, Divan Khovageh Hafedh 
Schirazi, which is the very book our author tranſlated. 
This poet's ſentiments were ſo refined, and he ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſo myſtically, that he obtained the ſur- 
name of Leſſan Gaib, the ſpeaker of myſteries. Ahmed 
Feridoun explained them in the Turkiſh language. They 
are penned in the ftile of the Canticles, and it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that this Perſian poet was not a little 
ſuſpected in point of religion, that is, he was thought 
to prefer the Goſpel morals to thoſe of the Koran. 

11. Abulfede Geographia, Arabice & Latin?®, cum 
Notis : that is, Abulfeda's Geography, in Arabic and 
Latin, with Notes, 4to. 

12. Liber Babariſtan, eloguentiſimo flylo, conſerip- 
tus meri ingenii Specimina, continens Librum Guliflan 
eqQuans 4 non ſuperans Perſice & Latine, cum Notis : 
that is, The Bahariſtan, written in a moſt elegant ſtile, 
abounding with ſublime ſtrokes of wit, equal, and 
if not excelling, the Guliſtan, in Perſian and Latin, 
with Notes, 4to. | | 

13. Maimonidis Liber More Newvochim, tranſcriptus 
ex Charaferibus Hebraicis, quibus a Maimonide ſcriptum 
eft, in proprios Arabicos, cum nova Verſione & Notis 
Arabice & Latine: that is, The Book of Moſes the 
Son of Maimon, entitled, The Guide of the Doubtful, 
tranſcribed out of the Hebrew Characters, in which it 
was wrote by the Author, into the Arabic, in which 
language it is wrote, with a new Tranſlation and Notes 
Arabic and Latin, in a thick quarto. | 

14. Hiftoria Regum Perſicæ, ex ipſorum Monumen- 
tis & Autoribus extracta: that is, The Hiſtory of the 
Perfian Kings, extracted from the Authors and Monu- 
ments of that Nation, 4to. 1 
15. Annotationes in difficiliora Loca Biblica ex Lite- 
ratur# Orientali : that is, Annotations upon difficult 
Texts of Scripture, the true fenſe of which can be 
only attained from Oriental Literature, in a thick 
quarto. 3 

16. Periplus Marium Mediterranei & Archipelagi, 
Turcice & Latinè, cum circulo ventorum in variis Lin- 

uis, Arabica, Perfica, Chinenſi, &c. That is, The 

avigation of the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, 
in Turkiſh and Latin ; together with the Names of the 
Winds marked upon the Compafs in ſeveral Languages, 
Arabic, Perſic, Chineſe, &c. 8vo. 

17. Zoroaftris Perſo-Medi Opera omnia Mathema- 
tico-medico-phyfico-thealogica, Perfice & Latin? : that 
is, The Theological, Mathematical, Medical, and 


Phyfical Works of Zoroaſter or Zerduſht, in Perſian 


and Latin, folio. ö | 
18. Liber Erdaviraph-name, Perſice & Latine : 


that is, The Erdaviraph-name, in Perſian and Latin, 


uarto. 
v 19. Lexicon Hebraicum, emendatum ex MSS. Lexicis 
Rabbi Pinchon, R. Fonz & R. Jeſaiæ, atque ex colla- 
tione cum Linguis Arabica & Perfica, & aliis Linguis 
Orientalibys : that is, The Hebrew Lexicon, corrected 
from the Manuſcript Lexicons of Rabbi Pinchon, 
Rabbi Jonas, and Rabbi Jeſaas, as alſo by Collation 
with the Arabic, Perſic, and other Oriental "Tongues, 
quarto. 

20. Calum Orientale Arabico-Perficum atque Occt- 
dentale Græco- Latinum, una cum Saphii Figurationibus 
Stellarum duplici fitu, prout in Colo, & prout in Globo 
apparent, cum tarum nominibus, ſecundum harum gen- 
tium doftrinam : that is, The Eaſtern Firmament, 
Arabic and Perfian, as alſo the Weſtern Greek and 
Latin, with the figures of Saphius, of the double Poſi- 
| K* tion 


1) Hiſtory of 
| for 1703, ſurprizingly maſter of whatever regarded the policy, ceremonies, and cuſtoms, of the, 


p. 495+ 


(w) Pointer's 
Chronological 
Hiſtorian, Vol. 
II. p · 483. 
Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope for 1703, 
p 4935» 


(a) Liſe of Edw . 
Earl of Claren- 
don, p. 1. in the 
Lives of the 
Lord- Chancel- 
Jors, Lond. 
1708, vo. 
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(1) Fol. 118. 


(2) Another au- 
thor ſays of St 
Michael's mount 
in Cornwall. 
Lives of the Bi- 
ſhops, from the 
Ref oration to 
the Revolution, 
edit. 1731. 3vo. 
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of Alexander 
Hyde Biſhop of 
Sa. iſbury. 
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title Clarendon. 
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reſigned the office of Head- Keeper of the Bodleian library on account of his age and 
infirmities (/). He had occupied the poſt of Interprgter and Secretary in the oriental 
guages, during the reigns of Charles the Second, James the Second, and William the , 


Third, with great ſufficiency ; and, in the courſe of his employment, had made himfelf 2 r 
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oriental nations (). 


He ended his days February 18, 1702, at his lodgings in Chriſt- 
Church, in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age, and lies buried at Ha 


h in the county 


of Oxford (w). He was ſucceeded in his Archdeaconry of Glouceſter by Mr Robert 
Parſons (x), and, which is very ſingular, in the chair of Hebrew Profeſfor and Canon 
of Chrift- Church by his predeceſſor Dr Roger Altham (y). 


tion of the Stars in the Heavens, and as they appear 
on this Globe, with their Names, according to the 
Doctrine of thoſe Nations, 4to. _ 

21. Commentarius in Pentateuchum, Arabicè, auctor 
Maur Syro- Arabe, ex Scriptura Gerſbumi in Arabi- 
cam, tranſcriptus & Latinitate donatus : that is, A 
Commentary on the Pentateuch in Arabic, &c. 4to. 

22. Urbium Armenia Nomenclature, ex eorum Geo- 
graphia excerptæ, &c. that is, The Names of the 
Cities in Armenia, extracted from their Geography. 

23. Varia Cbinenſia, ſcil. eorum Idololatria Opinio- 
nes de Deo & de Paradiſo, atque de Gehennd, & de 
Gradibus & modis ſupplicii, de eorum Literaturd, & 
Libris, & Chartd, & de imprimendi modo atque Anti- 
quitate, &fc. omnia excerpta ex ore & ſcriptis Nativt 
Chinenfis Shin Fo-burgh : that is, Chineſe Miſcellanies, 
viz. In reference to their Idolatry ; their Opinions of 
God and Paradiſe, as alſo of Gehenna, and of the De- 
grees and Kinds of -Puniſhment ; of their Literature, 
Books, and Paper, and of the Antiquity and Manner of 
their Printing, &c. all taken either from the Speech or 
Writings of Shin Foburg, a Native of China, 8vo. 

24. Varia Selanenſia, ubi inſulæ Selan (vulgo Bata- 
vis Ceylon) Hiftorice quædam, & vocabularium, genui- 
nis eorum Characteribus exaratum, cum eorum Alphabeto, 
& aliis rebus : that is, Miſcellanies relating to the Peo- 
— Ceylon, containing ſome Hiſtorical 

"ggabulary expreſſed in the proper Characters of their 
— with their Alphabet, and other Things, 

vo, | 


Paſſages, a 


25. Bantamenſs Alphabetum, a Legato ſcriptum, 
cum Literarum poteſtate & numerorum Notis :' That it, 
The Bantameſe Alphabet written by the lor 


34. 
5 „ * 

( y) Pointer's ' 
Chronological 

Hiſtorian, Vol. 

II. p. 4833. 

Willis's Survey, 

Vol III. D. 461. 


from thence, with the Powers of their Letters d Fi- 


gures, 8 vo. 


26. Nate Arithmetice variarum Gentium, ubi ta- 


lium Notarum Origo, & cambinandi ratio docetur : that 
is, Arithmetical Figures of ſeveral Nations, the Origin 
of them declared, and the Method of uſing them ex- 
plained, 8vo. 

27. Dialogi Arabico-Perfico-Turcici ; Latin? ver: 
that is, Arabic, Perſic, Turkiſh Dialogues, with a 
Latin Tranſlation, 8vo. | 

28. Liber de Turcarum opinionibus, in rebus religioſit, 
Turcice & Latine : that 1s, A Treatiſe on the Senti- 
ments of the Turks in Points of Religion, Turkiſh and 
Latin, 8vo. | 

29. Utilia menſalia, ſcil. quid in Converſatione Con- 
wvivali decorum eft, Arabice & Latine : that is, Uſeful 
Table-Talk, being the Converſation at Meals, proper- 
ly expreſſed in Arabic and Latin, 8vo. 

30. Rivolz Lexicon Armeniacum, cum Linguis Orien- 
talibus (ſcil. Arabica, Perfica, & Tarctcd ) collatum, 
in margine notatum ; that is, The Armenian Lexi- 
con of Rivola, collated with other Oriental 
with maxginal References, 4to. | 

31. Evangelium Lucæ, & Ada Apoftolorum Lingud 
& Cbaractere Malaico : that is, The Goſpel of Luke, 


and the Acts of the Apoſtles in the Malayan Tongue 
and Character, 4to. E 


HYDE [EpwarD], Earl of Clarendon, and Lord High Chancellor of England, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Cheſhire [A], and had his birth at a place called 
Dinton near Hindon in Wiltſhire on the 16th of February 1608 (a). Having- made a 


quick progreſs in 


grammar learning at ſchool, he was ſent ta Oxford at the age of faur- 
teen, and entered of Magdalen-hall ia Lent term 1622 (5), being 


put under the tuition 


of Mr John Oliver of Magdalen-college [BJ. He had diftinguiſhed himſelf in the uni- 


[4] Deſcended of a family originally from Cheſhire.) 
It appears from the Wiltſine Videarion book (1), in 
the Herald's-office, that Six” Robert Hyde of Hyde, 
Knt. in the county of Cheſter, temp. Henry III. had 
iſſue Robert Hyde of the ſame place, who by his wife, 
the couſin and next heir to Thomas Norbury de Nor- 
bury in the ſame county, had iſſue two ſons, Sir John 
Hyde of Norbury, Knt. and Alexander Hyde of Den- 


ton in Wiltſhire. Sir John married twice, and by his 


firſt wife Ann, daughter of ———— Baguly, of Ba- 
guly in Cheſhire, had iſſue William Hyde of Norbury, 

om whom by a younger fon deſcended the Hydes of 
Hopton-Wafreyn Salop. Bat the elder ſon of the faid 
William, had Wue Thomas Hyde, whoſe ſon Robert 
Hyde continued at Norbury, and having had three 
wives, by the firſt had Hamnet or Hamlet Hyde, whoſe 
poſterity remain ſtil at Norbury ; and by the third 


wife, he had Laurence Hyde of Guſſage St Michael in 


Dorſetſhire (2), and of Weſt- Hatch in Wiltſhire, which 
Laurence had four ſons, 1. Robert of Weſt-Hatch 
the eldeſt. 2. Henry. 3. Sir Nicolas Hyde Lord 
Chief -· Juſtice. 4. Sir Laurence Hyde of Saliſbury, 
Attorney to Queen Anne confort to King James I. 
Of theſe, Henry the ſecond fon was of Pyrton in Wilt- 
ſhire, and marrying Mary, daughter and heir of Ed- 
ward Langford of Trowbridge m the ſame county, 
had iſſue by her five daughters, beſides Edward, the 
ſubje& of this article (3). 

[B] Under the twition of Mr John Oliver.) Of 
this worthy perſon, we have the following account by 
Mr Wood (4). That he was a Kentiſh-man born, and 
being removed from Merton-college to Magdalen, be- 
came ſucceſſively Demy and Fellow there; that for his 


uſes, either to the 


verſity 


eminence in learning and orthodox principles in reli- 
gion, he was made domeſtic chaplain to Archbiſhop 


Laud, and promoted in the church ; but lofing all in 


Languages, 


(5) Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. Val. 
II. col. 533. 2d 
edit. 1721. fol. 


the time of the rebellion, he was elected preſident of 


his college in April 1644, upon the advancement of 


Dr Frewen to the ſee of Lichfield. That in the latter 


end of 1647, he was turned out of his prefidentſhip by 
the Committee of Parliament for the re 
Univerſity, and in the beginning of the next year by the 
viſitors. That afterwards living obſcurely and in great 


hardſhip, he wanted the charities, which he defend be- | 


ſtowed on the poor and the public, being in a manner 
the object of charity himſelf. That on the 18th of 
May 1660, about a fortnight before his Majeſty's re- 
turn, he was by the authority of Parliament reftored 
to his preſidentſhip, and on the 22d took poſſeſſion 
thereof, being the firſt of all loyal heads thit were re- 
ſtored at Oxford. That ſoon after he was nominated 


by his Majeſty Dean of Worceſter, and inftalled there- 


in Sept. 12, 1660, and holding that dignity to bis de- 
cexſe, which happened 27 Oftober 1661, he was 
buried in Magdalen-college chapel. That this moſt 
learned, meek, and pious „ was ſtrangely de- 
ſirous to leave this world, though ſew alive had then 
ſuch temptations to ſtay in it. And that the little which 
he had got fince his Majeſty's return, he gave to pious 
poor; or to the reparation of 
churehes, viz. St Paul's, Wincheſter of which he was 
Prebendary, Worceſter ; and to his college. Dr 
Oliver, concludes this author, left alſo a legacy ſealed 
* up in a paper to Sir Edward Hyde, then Eatl of 
* Clarendon and Lord Chancellor of England, ſome 
« time his pupil while he was in the univerſity, far 


tion of the 


| George Duke of diſlike to that exceſs 


b; 
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ubi ſupra, 
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verſity by his excellent talents in polite literature, oratory, and poetry, when he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts on February 14, 162g (c); and being deſirous of a ſettlement 
therein, he ſtood candidate for a Wiltſhire fellowſhi 
(4) Athen, Oxon. the election, he removed to the Middle-Temple (d), and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the Law ; and being called to the bar, in a few years became eminent in that profeſſion *. 

when the Lawyers reſolved to give a public teſtimony of their diſſent to the 

new doctrine advanced in Mr Prynne's Hiſtriomaſtrix, Mr Hyd# was appointed one of 
of the maſk, preſented on that occaſion to their Majeſties at Whitehall, on 
Candlemas-day 1633-4 (e) [DI. At the ſame time he teſtified, upon all occaſions, his utter 
of power which was exerciſed by the Court [E], and ſupported by 


" % * 
"IS A F " 
. wt 0 — " 


— * 
WEED: . 


. 
D E. 


p in Exeter - college [C]; but loſing 


Robert Earl of the Judges in Weſtminſter-hall. In this ſpirit he condemned the oppreſſive proceedings 


nianæ, 1673, 


vo. Athen. 
Oxon. ubi ſupra. 


(e) See his Life, and with theſe 
ubi ſupra, 


remarks G » 


High-Commiſſion Court, the Star-Chamber, the Council-Board, the Earl-Mar- 
ſhal's Court or Court of Honour, and the Court of York. Theſe appeared to him to 
be ſo-many arbitrary invaſions upon the legal eſtabliſhment of the Church and the Monar- 
chy, to both which he was moſt firmly and zealouſly attached (f). In this diſpoſition, 
principles, he was elected a member for Wotton-Baſſer in Wiltſhire, in 
the Short-Parliament which met at Weſtminſter April 10, 1640. This ſituation gave 


(f) See below in him the beſt opportunity of diſcerning the ſeveral characters of the leading men at that 


LEJ, and [1]. | 


© upon the Chancellor's motion it was, that he was 

* made Dean of Worceſter.” 

[C] He flood for a fellowſhip of Exeter-college.) I 

believe it will hardly be diſputed, that at this time his 

deſign was for holy orders, the fellowſhip probably re- 

quired it, and his inclination was naturally bent in fa- 

vour of the Church, and he was likewiſe greatly de- 

voted to the univerſity. There is a paſſage in his Ani- 
madverſions upon Mr Creſfſy's book againſt Stillingfleet"s 

(5) P. 21 to 24. Irenicum (5), which ſhews that he took more than or- 
dinary notice of particular occurrences, where the ho- 
nour of that learned body was concerned, and was un- 
commonly affected with them. Mr Creſſy having aſſert- 

ed, that Still ingfleet had produced on his ſtage in antique 
dreſſes, the famous teachers and erectors of ſchools for 
contemplation, 8. Bennet, S. Romeulde, S. Bruno, S. 


Francis, 8. Dominique, ard Ignatius, expoſing them 


to the deriſion of prophane perſons, proceeds to ob- 
ſerve, that * this prophanely employed wit, as he calls 
it, was no new invention, for that he had heard that 
kind of wit before, when he was a young ſtudent in 
Oxford, in a repetition ſermon to the univerſity, 
which, continues he, if fancy be alone conſidered, far 
better deſerved applauſe, wherein the preacher de- 
ſcanting upon the whole life of our Saviour, rendered 
him and his attendants, men and women, objects of 
the utmoſt ſcorn and averſion, as if they, all of them, 


had been only a pack of diſſolute vagabonds and cheats: 


but preſently the preacher changing his ſtile, as be- 
came a diſciple of Chriſt, with ſuch admirable dexterity 
and force of reaſon anſwered all the cavillations and 
invectives made before, that the loudly repeated ap- 
plauſe of his hearers hindered him a good ſpace from 
proceeding ; notwithanding which, the grave dofors 
and governors of the univerſity, though much ſatisfied 
with his abilities, yet wiſely conſidering, that a petu- 
lant hiflorical flile even in objections did not fit ſo 
facred a ſubjet, and that it was not lawful too na- 
turally to perſonate a deriding Few, obliged the prea- 
cher to a public recantation ſermon in the ſame pulpit 
the ſunday following. To this pretty tale, ſays the 
Earl of Clarendon, I ſhall make no reply, fince in the 
judgment of any diſpaſſioned man, it cannot be thought 
to be to any thing the Doctor [Stillingfleet] 
hath ſaid or done. Yet I ſhall endeavour to convince 
M. Crefſy, that his memory hath not been faithful to 
him in preſerving the merit of that caſe and ſentence, 
and ſhall give bim cauſe to believe, that I was likewiſe 
preſent at that ſermon, by putting him in mind, that it 
was preached by one Mr Luſhington, a man eminent for 
bis parts, upon thoſe words of the Evangelift, And his 
diſciples came and took him away whilſt we ſlept 
[Mat. viii. 13.], which gave him occaſion to help the 
ſouldiers in their defence; in which he gave them leave 
to uſe ſome light expreſſions againſt the witneſſes for 
the reſurrection, which were not decent upon that 


ſubje# ; but that part was quickly ended when he put 


into the mouths of the diſciples, to whom he likewiſe 
aſſigned a part, words very worthy of them, and fit to 
be uttered in that place, and with which the graveſt 
auditors were abundantly ſatisfied, though they were 
diſpleaſed with ſome light and ſcandalous expreſſions in 
ſome other parts of the ſermon : which he began with 
u elle nouvelle, as if he came thither to aſk and hear 
news. But under favour of Mr Creſſy's memory, pro- 


4 time, 
ceeds his Lordſhip, nothing of this was the ground of 
the ſentence or of his recantation ; but a Parliament 
being then fitting, the preacher had unwarily and very 
unneceſſarily let fall ſome words, which reflected upon 
their proceedings, particularly, that now every peaſant 
in Parliament by the priviledge of his vote there, cared 
not how be behaved himſelf toward the King or the | 
Church, or to that effect (6), which made thoſe who (6) Mr Wood 
loved him beſt, willing to cenſure him there, that he ſays the words 
might eſcape a harder judgment in another place: were, Now the 
whereupon the Vice-Chancellor, who was Dr Pierce gs yon a 
(afterwards Biſhop of Bath and Wells) commanded a bl ef 
copy of the ſermon, which being delivered and pe. bis privilege in 
ruſed by him, and a delegacy of the Doctors, Mr Parliament, char 
Luſhington was reprehended for the light and ſcanda- 2 A of 
lous expreſſions he had uſed upon a ſubject too much ,,,,*...; * 
above thoſe exceſſes, and was ordered to make a ge- 
cantation ſermon for what he had ſaid of the Pala. 
ment, and had a text likewiſe given him to that pur- 
poſe; the words concernigg the Apoſtles in that of the 
Acts [ii. 1.] And they aſſembled together with one ac- 
cord in one place: which recantation he performed with 
great ingenuity and much applauſe. If theſe particu- 
= 2 concludes the Earl, do not induce 
r Creſſy to concur in the truth of the relation, I may be 
am afraid we ſhall find few equal arbiters to determine rig — 
the difference between us; for this ſermon, if I am cantation ſermon, 
not very much deceived, was preached in April 1624 ma 2 8 
or 1625 (7), of which I believe that there be not many Clarendon d re 
ſurviving auditors beſides Mr Creſſy and myſelf.” mark upon it 
[D] He was one of the managers of the Maſque, Ic. ] | 
Mr Whitlocke was choſen with him for the Middle- (7) It was 
Temple, Sir Edward Herbert and Mr Selden for the ys Fa 2 
Inner-Temple, Mr Noys the Attorney General, and 16. 4. N 
Mr Gerling for Lincoln's- Inn, and Sir John Finch and 
another gentleman for Gray's-Inn (8). It is certain, (3) Whitlocke's 
that the Hiſtriomaſtriæx was univerſally condemned for Memorials, &c. 
the ſaucineſs of the language, wherein was ſhewn an P 19. edit. 173% 
utter diſregard of all manner of decency and reſpect 
to the Crown; a fpirit againſt which Mr Hyde had 
by nature. a particular indignation, and when it grew 
afterwards to the moſt enormous exceſs, was always 
moſt warmly oppoſed, and with a fingular deteſtation 
by him, as is evident from the whole tenor of his 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion. | 
[LEJ He diſliked the exceſs of power exerciſed by the 
Court, c.] Biſhop Burnet (9) relates a tory of him, 
which implies, that in the view of ambition, he was 
diſpoſed at his firſt ſetting out, to fall into all the mea- 
ſures of the Court, and that he was brought to a juſter 
conduct by the following incident. When he firſt 
began, ſays that Hiſtorian, to grow eminent in his 
« profeſſion of the Law, he went down to viſit his father 
in Wiltſhire, who one day, as they were walking in the 
* fields together, obſerved to him, that men of his pro- 
* feſſion were apt to ſtretch the Prerogative too far, and 
« injure liberty; but charged him, if ever he came to 
© any eminence in his profeſſion, never to ſacrifice 
the laws and liberty of his country to his own intereſt 
© or the will of his Prince.“ He repeated this twice, 


monwealths, &c, 
and that there 

were ſeveral other 
paſſages ieflecting 
upon the reſolu- 
tion for war with 
Spain, and u | 
the Spaniſh _ 
match. Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. I. 
col. 262, where 


9) Hiftory of 
his own Times, 
Vol. I. b. 2. 


and immediately fell into a fit of apoplexy, of which 


he died in a few hours; and this advice had ſo laſting 
an influence on the ſon, that he ever aſter obſerved an 
purſued it. | 
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time, ſor which he had ſuch an admirable talent; Abd he wave à conſpienous proof of his 


own abilities and weight in the Houſe of Commons, as well as of his ſincere and hearty affec - 


Theſe diſtinguiſhing merits procured him a ſeat in the Long- 
Parliament for the borough of Saltaſh in Cornwall, where he 


the conduct of the ſame principles, and ſhewed himſelf not leſs zealous for redr 


tion for the King [FV]. 


perſevered ſteadily under 
ng the 


real grievances of the nation, than watchful for the honour of the Crown and the juſt 
rights of the Church, The limits preſcribed to this work will not allo us to do juſtice to 
Mr Hyde's memory, by entering into the detail of his conduct, while he ſat in the Houſe 
at Weſtminſter. But he has done thar juſtice for himſelf, and in ſuch a manner, that the 
reader will thank us for referring him to the peruſal of it . We ſhall only mention, by 
way of ſupplement to his own account, that he was a member of the Committee for 
preparing the charge againſt the Earl of Strafford (g) [G]; and being afterwards appointed 


a manager at the conference with the Houſe of Lords, for aboliſhing the Court of York, 
whereof that Earl had been ſeveral years Preſident, he made an excellent ſpeech on that 
occaſion, which is inſerted below HJ. The general eſteem of his abilities had 


[F] A proof of his weight in the Houſe, and of his 
affetion for the King.) The occafion which furniſhed 
this opportunity is related by himſelf, but a bare re- 
ference thereto will not, 'tis preſumed, be judged ſuf- 
ficient for our purpoſe, ſince it gives us ſo clear an idea 


of the principles upon which he ſteered the courſe of 


(to) Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, &c. 
B. 2. 


his actions from this time. His Majeſty having ac- 


* quainted the Houſe of Commons that he would re · 


© leaſe the ſhip-money, if they would grant him twelve 
* ſubſidies, to be paid in three years. This meſſage 
© occaſioned great debates that day and the next, 
* when Mr Hampden ſeeing the matter ripe for the 

queilion, dciired it might be put, Fhether the Houſe 
* ſhould comply with the propofition made by the King, 
© as it was contained in the meſſage. Hereupon Ser- 
« jeant Glanvile the Speaker (for the Houſe was then 
in a committee} endeavoured in a pathetical ſpeech 

to perſuade them to comply with the King, and ſo 
reconcile him to Parliaments for ever. No ſpeech 
ever united the inclination of a popular council 
more to the Speaker than this did ; and if the que- 
ſtion had been preſently put, it was believed that 
few would have oppoſed it. But after a ſhort filence; 
the other fide recovering new courage, called again 
with ſome earneſtneſs, that Mr Hampden's queſtion 
ſhould be put ; which being like to meet with a con- 
currence, Mr Hyde, being very ſollicitous to keep 
things in ſome tolerable calmneſs, then ſtood up, 
and giving his reaſons for his diſlike to that queſtion, 
propoſed, that to the end every man might freely 
give his yea or no, the queſtion might be put only 
upon giving the King a ſupply ; and if this was car- 
ried, another might be put upon the manner and 
proportion, if not, it would have the ſame effect 
with the other propoſed by Mr Hampden. This, 
after it had been ſome time oppoſed and diverted by 
other propoſitions, which were anſwered by Mr 
Hyde, would, as it was generally believed, have 
been put und carried in the affirmative, though po- 


fitively oppoſed by Herbert the Sollicitor-General, 
if Sir Henry Vane the Secretary had not ſtood up, 


ſhould paſs a vote for a ſupply and not in the pro- 
portion propoſed in his Majeſty's meſſage, it would 
not be accepted by him, and therefore defired that 
the queſtion might be laid aſide. This being again 
urged by the Sollicitor-General, and it being near 
five in the afternoon, it was readily conſented to, 
that the Houſe ſhould adjourn till the next mornio 
at which they were ſuddenly diſſolved. And within 
an hour after, Mr Hyde met Mr St John, who was 
© ſeldom known to ſmile, but then had a moſt chear- 


a © a „ „ „ „ @ » 


ful aſpect, and obſerving Mr Hyde melancholy, 


© rſked him, what troubled bin? who anſwered, the 
* ſame he believed, that troubled moſt good men, 
© that in a time of ſo much confuſion, ſo wiſe a Par- 
© liament ſhould be ſo imprudently diſſolved. Mr St 
* John replied ſomewhat warmly, that all was well, 
* that things muſt grow worſe before they would grow 
© better, and that chat Parliament would never have 
© done what was requiſite (10). 

[S] He was one of the committee for preparing the 
charge againſt the Earl of Strafford.] He actually fat 
in that committee for a while. But as ſoon as he ſaw 
the unjuſtifiable and unreaſonable violence with which 
that proſecution was puſhed, he left them, and oppoſed 


the bill of attainder warmly. How long he ſat among 
VOL. IV. No. 228. 


and aſſured them as from his Majeſty, that if they 


placed 


them is not certain, but there is a paſſage in his hi- 
ſtory which ſeems to throw ſome light into it. In pre- 
paring for the trial, he takes notice, that, for the 
* proſecution they had no mind to truſt the King's 
* Counſel, who neither knew their ſecret evidence, 
© nor being informed, were like to apply or preſs it ſo 
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* In his Hiftory 
of the Rebellion. 


{g) See the 
Earl's trial, by 
Ruſhwotth. 


before 


* vigorouſly as the buſineſs would require: and therefore 


they appointed that committee which prepared the 
charge to give in the evidence, and in the name of 
© all the Commons of England, to the im- 
peachment. It was on the 27th of February 1640, 
upon Whitlock's report from the committee, that the 
Houſe declared they were well ſatisfied that the evi- 
dence to be produced at the trial, ſhould be managed 
by thoſe members (11), and as Mr Hyde was not a- 
mong theſe managers, he muſt probably have left them 
about that time. Mr Oldmixon, not adverting to theſe 
fats of his firſt being of the committee and afterwards 
leaving it, was Jed into a ridicule, by endeavouring 
to throw a flur upon the laſt cited paſſage in the 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion, in a remark, that the ar- 
E gaing therein is prodigious, and if one mortal in the 
* Houſe of Commons ever thought of ſuch a thing, ſure 
© he could not be ſo weak as to mention it (12).” Now 
he might have learned from Ruſhworth, that ſuch pre- 
liminary circumſtances were not debated in the Houſe, 


but in the ſecret committee, whoſe reſolutions being 


tet Ruſhworth, 
IV, pb · 3%. 


- 


(12) In his piees 
intituled Claten- 
don and White 
locke compared, 


afterwards reported, were agreed to, and confirmed by 


the Houſe. What prodigy 
ſtranger things than this ſhould be freely diſcourſed in a 
ſelect company, where no- body ſuſpected that one of 
their number would ſhortly leave them, and difcover 
all that had paſſed amongſt them. | 

[H] He made a ſpeech for aboliſhing the Court of 
York.) This ſpeech was printed in 4to. the ſame year 
it was ſpoken, and again in Ruſhworth (13), but both 
copies being very imperfect, we have endeavoured, by 
comparing them together, to give it more correctly, 


po- as it was ſpoken, in the following terms : 


Mr Lorps, 

© I am commanded by the Knights, Citizens, and 
* Burgefſes of the Houſe of Commons, to preſent to 
your Eprdſhipsa great and crying grievance, which 
though \it be complained of in the preſent preſſures, 
© but by the northern parts, yet by the logic and con- 
© ſequences of it, is the grievance of the whole king- 
dom; the Court of the Preſident and Council. of 


g, * the North, or as it is more uſually called the Court 


© of York : Which by the ſpirit and ambition of the 


then was it, that even 


(13) Collegen, 
Vol. I. part ii. 


* miniſters entruſted there, or by the natural inclination 


of Courts to inlarge their own power and juriſdiction, 
* hath. fo prodigiouſly. broken down the banks of the 
© firſt channels in which it ran, that it bath almoſt 
* overwhelmed that country under the ſea of arbitrary 
power, and involved the people in a labyrinth of di- 
ſtemper, oppreſſion, and poverty. | | 
* Your Lordſhips will give me leave (not with pre- 
ſamption to inform your underftandin 
that you may know what moved the Houſe of Com- 
mons to their reſolutions) to remember your Lord- 
yp fe erecting of this court, and 
of the p 


rogreſs and growth of it. 45 
© Your Lordſhips well know, that by the ſuppreſſion 
ol all religious houſes to ſuch a value, in the twenty - 
* ſeventh. year of Henry VIII. from that time to the 
? zoth 12 King's reign, many (not ſewer than fix) 
30 | 


s inſurreQtions 


but 
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U fefurreflions were made in the northern parts vader 
#* pretence of that quarrel, moſt of them under the 
* command of ſome eminent perſon of that country, 
* the which being quolled before the end of the zoth 


. + year, that great King well knowing bis own mind, 


and what he meant to do with the great houſes of re- 
© ligion in the year following, for the prevention of 
* any Meonveniencies that might enſue to him u 

* ſuch difletmper, granted a commiſſion in the 31tt of 
« his reign, to the Biſhop of Landaff, the firſt Preſident, 
© and others, for the quiet government of the counties 
of Vork, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſt- 
+ moreland, the Biſhopric of Darham, the counties of 
© the city of York, Kingſton upon Hall, and New- 
« caſtle upon Tyne, But, my Lords, this commiſſion 
4 was no other than a commiſſion of oyer and terminer, 
© only it had a clauſe at the end of it for the hearing of 
© all cauſes real and perſonal, Quanda ambo partes wel 
altera pars ita grauata paupertais fuerit, quod com- 
* mode jus ſuum ſecundum leges rogni noftri alitar perſe- 
© qui nor poſit ; which clauſe how illegal ſoever (tor 
* that it is illegal and void in Law, little doube can be 
© made) yet whether they exerciſed that part of the 
© commiſiioa at all, or ſo ſparingly exerciſed it, that 
poor people found ene and by it, I know not ; 


' © but at that time I find no complaint againſi it. Till 


* the coming in of King James, the commiſſion con- 
© tinged ſtill the ſame, and that in the firſt year of his 
« reign, to the Lord Sheffield, varied ne otherwiſe 


© from the former, ſave only that it had reference to 


inſtructions, which ſhould be ſent z and whether any 
© were ſent or no, is uncertain, for we can find none. 
* In June, in the 7th year of the reign of King 
© James, a new commiſſion was granted to the ſame 
© man (Sheffield) very different from all that went be- 
fore, it being left out that they ſhould enquire, fer 
* ſacramentum bonorum & legalium bominum, and to 
© hear and determine, ſecundum leges Anglie, relation 
© being had only to the inſtructions 3 which were the 
© firſt inſtructions we can find were ſent thither, though 
I told your Lordſhips there were ſome mention of 
* ſome in the 1. Jac. I will not treuble your 
Lordſhips with thoſe inſtructions, nor with the other, 


* which followed in +4 Jac. to the ſame man, nor thoſe 


* in the 36 Jac. when a new commiſhon was granted 
* to Lord Sunderland, nor indeed with any, till we 


come to theſe preſent inſtractions and commiſſion un- 


© der which that part of the kingdom groans and lan- 
« guithes. 

* My Lord of Strafford came to that ment in 
© December 4 Car. and the commiſſion hath been three 
© ſeveral times xenewed fince ; in the 5th year in 
March, in the Sth in November, and in the 13th of 
© his Majeſty's reiga. Into that commiſſion of the 
Stk and 13th, there was ſcrewed a new clauſe for the 
* granting, ſequeſtring, and eſtabliſhing poſſeſſions ac- 
* cording to the inflructioas, under which crowded in 
© a maſs of new exorbitant and intolerable power. 
Though our complaint be againſt this commitſion it- 
© ſelf, and againſt the whole body of theſe inſtructions, 
© I will not miſpend your Lordſhips jous time in 
« defiring to have the whole read, but will preſume to 
* trouble your Lordhips only with five or fix of the 
iaſtruct ions, and by the vaſt wrregularity of theſe, 
« your Lordhips may judge how inſupportable the 
< whole burthen is. Iſhall got trouble your Lordihips 
© with the gth ĩnſtruction, though it is but ſhore, which 


- © introduced that g feruituvem ubi jar off wa- 


4 & incognitum, hy requiring an obedience to ſach 
- Sl rainations as be or ſhall be 
© made by the council table, or high-commiſion- 
< court, a grievance, my Lords, howſoever con/ietuds 
© ig prccantues claritas nebtlitaverit banc of ſo 
© tranſcendent a nate, that =: ips noble 
« juſtice will provide a remedy for it with no leſs care, 
„ than you would reſcue the life and blood of the 
« Common-weakh. Be pleaſed to read the 27th, 22d, 
— — 
5 ips wa ing more. ing fifty · oight 
inſtructiom in the whole, and among them, — 
one that is not agaiaſt or beides the law. | 
* Whabet his dtyeſty may canton ont a part of his 
© kingdom to be wied by commiſſions, though accord- 
ing to the rules of tha law, fiace the whole kingdom 
* is waders (he laws and government of the courts ela- 


8 * * af 
* 


4 


| "Ot 


placed him in the chair of the committee which took that affair into conſideration (5), ad 
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; ir 
bliſhed at Weſtminſter 3 and by this reaſon, ſeveral 
of the kingdom may be deprixed of that privi- 
ege will not now be the queſtion, that bis Majeſty can- 
not by commiſſion ere& a new court of Chancery, or 
* a proceeding accordingto the rules of the Star-cham- 
ber, is molt clear to all who have read Magna Char- 
ta, which allows no proceeding i, per legale judi- 
* cium parium & i legem terre : for the Court of 
* Chancery here, by long uſage and preſcription, is 
* grown to be as it were /zx terre. But, my Lords, 
* 


the zoth inſtruction goes further, and erects ſuch an 
empire, ſuch a dominion, as will be liable to no 
controul. n | 

* The Courts of Weſtminſter, my Lords, have a 
ſuperiatendency over all inferior courts to regulate 
their juriſdictions. If they exceed their limits as to 
hold plea of greater value or the like in the exer- 


ciſe of their juriſdiction, the judges are ſworn to 


* grant or ſend prohibitions ; and to ttop the granting 
* of theſe prohibitions, or to neglect them when they 
are granted, is the greateſt and boldelt ſcorn of the 
* law, and the law makers, that can be imagined. 

* The King's Courts at Weſtminſter have been al- 
© ways of that awful and reverend eſteem with inferior 
« judges, that the inſtances of ſuch contempts againſt 
* them are very rare, and exemplary in the puniſhment. 
* The Biſhop of Norwich in Irin. Term 20 Edw. III. 
* Rot. 28. in the Common-pleas. In Hil. Term, 
© Rot. 21. in the King's Bench, was attached for 
« difobeying a prohibition at the ſuit of Stracill : 
upon full and folemu diſcuſſion of the whole matter, 
* the court reſolved, that the proceedings of the bi- 
© ſhop were inobedientiam & diminutionem Domini 65 
« poteftatis regiæ, authoritatis ſuæ ejectionem, & co- 
rens ſh exheredationem manifeſiam, &c. as the 
words of the record are, and therefore adjudged the 
* temporalities of the Biſhop to be ſeized into the King's 
* hands, and great very great damages to be paid to 
© the plaintiſs. And whoſoever gave directions for 
* theſe flout inſtrutions, might have remembred, 
* that no longer fince than Mich. in the 7th of 
+ Elizabeth, Rot. 31. an attachment was granted a- 
« gainſ the Archbiſhop of York, then Prefident of that 
council, for forbidding the jay lor of York to deliver 
* one Lambert his priſoner, who was ſent for by a 
© babras corpus from the King's bench. And if they 
would have believed the reſolution of all the judges 
© in England in Trin. Term, 6. of King James, they 
* would have known, how unfit it had been to enlarge 
their juriſdidtion, ſince moſt of their proceedings 
* being of an inferior nature to what they are now 
grown, were then declared to be illegal, and in- 
* conſiſtent with the liberties of the ſubject. 

© And can ſuch a Court as this, my Lords, deſerve 
to live! what a compendious abridgment hath York 
got of all the Courts in Weſtminſter-hall ; whatſo- 
ever falls within the cogniſance and juriſdiction of 
© any of the courts here, is compleatly determinable 


© within that one court at Vork; beſides the power 


0 2 have with the Eecleſiaſtical and High commiſſion 
Courts. 5 

What have the Northern people done, that 
* they only muſt be disfranchiſed of all the privileges 
* of Magna Charta and the Petition of Right ; for to 
* what pu ſerve thoſe ſtatutes, if they may be 
* fined and impriſoned without law, according to the 
* diſcretion of the commiſfioners. What have they 
* done, that they, and they alone, of all the people 
* of this happy iftand, muſt be difinherited of their 
* birthright, of their inheritance > for prohibitions, 
© writs of habeas corpus, writs of error, are the birth- 
* right, the inheritance of the ſubjects. 

And it is here worth your Lordſhips obſervation, 
© that to thoſe many prohibitions which have been 
6: ed from above (for till of late, the Court of 
© York had not the courage to oppoſe prohibitions, 
ner indeed till the Courts here had not the courage 
* to grant them) twas never known that that Court 
© pleaded the juriſdiction of their Council; which 
* without doubt, they would have done, by the ad- 
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it did of ſeveral other committers, appointed upon the moſt important occafions [TI. C Ae o 
long as he continued his preſence among them. But when they began to put in 4 ny 
their ordinance for raiſing the militia againſt his Majeſty, Mr Hyde being perſwaded that 
this was an act of open rebellion, lett them (i); and they felt the blow given to their au- 
thority by his abſence ſo ſenſibly, that, in their inſtructions ſhortly after to the 
Eſſcx, their General, he was excepted with from gory of the Rev 
them (e). He withdrew to the King at York, having firſt obtained the great ſeal to be bellen, Vol. 11. 
ſent thither on May 20, 1642 (1). As he had been from the beginning of the Parliament "7 © 
among thoſe who were molt truſted by his Majeſty, fo, upon his afrival at York; he (/ Hiſtory of 


was taken into the greateſt confidence, though he was not under ary character in the vel f. g 


Vol. II. and Sal. 
court for fome months. But, towards the latter end of the year, u the promotion of mon's Chronold 


Sir John Colepeper to be Maſter of the Rolls, he ſucereded him in the Ehatcellorſtip 99 
| the 
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(4) Whitlock ed 
Earl of 6: 4 . aph 
a few others from any grace or favour from Cen robe ke 


under that year, 
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© you pleaſe. 


ſhall be per legale jndicium partum et per legem terre, 


No this juriſdiction tells you, you ſhall proceed ac- 


cording to your diſcretion, that is, you ſhall do what 
Nay, that we may not ſuſpect that diſ- 


cretion will be gentler and kinder to us than the law, 


ſpecial provihen is made, that no fine, no punifh- 
ment, ſhall be leſs than by the law is appointed, by 


no means; but as much greater as you ſhall think fit. 


And in this improvement we find arbitrary Courts 
are very pregnant ; if the law requires my good be- 
baviour, this diſcretion makes me clofe priſoner ; if 
the law ſets me upon the pillory, this difcretion ap- 
points me to leave my ears there. 

But this proceeding according to diſcretion, is no 
new expreſſion, *twas in the firſt commiſſion I told 
your Lordſhips of in 31 Hen. VIII. that they ſhould 
proceed ſecundum legem et conſuetudinem regni Ang lice 
vel aliter, as the words are, ſecundum ſanas diſcre- 
tiones veſiras, which in the interpretation of the law, 
and that is the beſt interpretation, fignifies the ſame 
thing; to proceed according to diſcretion, is to 
proceed according to law, which is firmma diſcretio ; 


but not according to their private conceit or affec- 


tion, for talis diſcretio, as the law fays, Aſcreti nem 
confundit. And ſuch a confuſion hath this diſcretion 
theſe inſtructions produced, as if diſcretion were only 
moved from rage and fury : no inconvenience, no 
miſchief, no diſgrace, that the malice or infolence, 
or curiofity of the commiſſioners had a mind to 
bring upon that people, but through the latitude and 
power of this diſeretion hath. been the quickfand 
which hath ſwallowed up their property, their li- 
berty : I beſeech your Lordſhips, reſcue them from 
this diſcretion. | 

* Beſides, the charge that this court is to his Maje- 
ſy, which is near 1300 I. a year, your Lordfhips will 
ealily gueſs what an inſupportable burthen the many 
officers (whoſe places are of great value) the attor- 
neys, clerks, and regiſters, and above a thoufand 


ſollicitors, that attend the Courts, muft be to that 


people. Inſomuch, that the country ſeems to be di- 
vided into officers and dependants upon that Court, 


and the people upon whom thoſe officers of that 


Court prey and commit rapines : as he faid in Petro- 
nius, omnes hic aut captantur aut captant, omnes aut 
cadavera qui lacerantur, aut corvi gui lacerant. 

* Truly theſe vexed worn people of the North, 


* to tell your Lordſhips of, that his Majeſty may be 
fure to have no benefit from that court, notable care 
is taken by the fifty inſtructions, that if any money 
* remains over and above all diſburſements; it ſhall be 
* beſtowed in providing houſhold-ſtuff and furni ure 
* for the houſe where the Lord Preſident and Council 
* uſed to be. 3. And laſtly, that it is inconvenient 
* and grievous to his Majefly's fubjects of thoſe 


© parts. 

And therefore they are humble faitors to your 
* Lordfhips and the Houſe of Commons in this behalf; 
* that fince this people do, and have in alt matters 
duty and affettion, contended with the beſt of his 
© Majeſty's fabje&s, that they may not be diſtinguiſh- 
© ed from them in the manner of his juftice and pro- 
tection, fince this Court originally inſtituted and 
© erected by his Majeſty for the uſe and benefit of his 
fobjecto, is apparently inverted to the burthen and dif- 


comfort of them, that your Lordſtrips wilt join with 


the Honſe of Commons, in befeeching his Majeſty, 
* that the t commiſſion may be revoked, and no 
more ſuch granted for the future.” 


{F} He was chairman in ſeveral committees.) How 


zeafoufly he afted on thefe occaſions in defence of the 
Church is related by himſelf, to which account we 
refer the reader for the reaſon already mentioned : 
but it would be mjuſtice to another part of his charac- 
ter, to omit his having the chair in the committee ap- 
pointed to confider the complaints made againſt t 


Court of Honour. The members of this committee 


were Mr Selden, Mr Hollis, Mr Hyde, Lord Faulk- 
land, Dr Eden Maſter of Trinity-hall in Cambridge, 
Mr Palmer, Sir John Colepeper, Mr Maynard, an 
Dr Parry, LL. D. They had power to receive all 
petitions concerning the High- Conſtable, and Earl 
Marſnal's Court, and to enquire after the office of 
High-Conſtable and Earl-Marſhal, and the Heralds 
fees, and to confider of the proceedings and power of 
the High-Conſtable and Earl-Marſhal's Court, and to 
_ the ftate of the whole matter to the Houſe. 
r Hyde being called to the chair by the committee 
made the following report. 1. That the Conſtable's 
and Earl-Marſhal's Court have no juriſdiction to hold 
plea of words. 2. That the Earl-Marſhal can make 
no Court without the Conftable. 3. That the Earl- 
Marſhal's Court is a grievance. 
firmed by the Houſe (14). In the fame view it muſt 


* bis ſacred Majefly cannot be tainted with the advice 
* and judgments of theſe men, but looks on this duty fng'y 
* as the meer affefSion and bounty of his ſaljecb, the 


Cr] He 


„ be gail never want (15). 


which were con- 


r Ruſli- 

6 8 not ſuitors 4 _ —_— 7 yum es be obſerved, that when the Houſe reſolved * 5 a thn 
Court, and to m judges of it, the the judges for their irregular proceedings, yde tions, Vol. III. 
* extripatiog theſe judges, and for the utter aboliſhing was ſent up with the im — of the Barons of the ol 
* this Court. 'Fhey are of Cato's mind, who would Exchequer to the Lords, and the ſpeech which he 
not ſubmit to Czfar for his life, ſaying, he would made in preſenting it, is inferior to none of thoſe that 
* not be beholding to a tyrant for injuſtice, for it was were ſpoken on occaſion againſt the iniquity of 
* injuſtice in him to take upon him to ſave a man's thoſe judges. Vet at the ſame time he forgets not to pre- 
life, over whom he had no power. So theſe gentle- ſerve his Ma; ſty's honour, and to do that juſtice to his 
men deſire, not to be beholden to this Court hereafter int —＋ htnefs, which he was perſuaded was 
: 's due. * Lords, fays he, towards the con- 
5 1 clafion of his ſpeech. In this a F am not 
a willing to fay much. Tis enough that your Lord- 

* ſhips know tonnage and n 

* the Crown, but a ſubſidy, and fo granted is ſub- 

* fdium, ſometimes una vice tantum, ſometimes 

for years, and then ceaſed when the time did expire: 

© that when it was for life, it was with this 

* clauſe, ita quod non trabatur in « m futuris 

* regidus: But "tis abundantly neun, that 


(15) Id. ibid. p4 
1361, 1362, 


- „ N 
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(=) Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, 
Val. II. P · 151. 


en) Dupdale's 
Short View of 
the Troubles, 


c. p. 737. 


(e] See the next 
remark, 


la the Duke 
ot Ormond's ar- 
ticle, Val. II. 


®* Whitlocke's 
Memorials, p. 
222 and 124. 
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the Exchequer, and at the fame time was | 


D E. 


knighted and made a Privy-Counſcllor (n). 


With theſe characters he fat in the Parliament affembled at Oxford in January 1643, and 


was one of the King's Commiſſioners for the treaty at Uxbridge in January the following 


year [X]. That treaty ended on the 22d of February (#), and, in the beginning of 
March, Sir Edward attended the Prince of Wales to Briſtol, being appointed by the King 


one of the Council to his Royal Highneſs in 


his ſuperintendency of the Weſt (). Soon 


after his arrival in that city, he entered by his Majeſty's command into a correſpondence 
with the Marquis of Ormond [L]; and from this beginning there grew that remarkable 


friendſhi 


between them which has been already mentioned in this work (p), and the 


courſe of this memoir will neceſſarily lead us to take notice of ſeveral affecting inſtances 
thereof. Upon the declining of the King's affairs, he ſailed with the Lords Capel and 
Colepeper from Pendennis- caſtle in Cornwall to Scilly, and thence to Jerſey. He arrived 
there in the beginning of March 1645 (), and being greatly diſguſted at the Prince's re- 
moval thence the following year into France, he obtained leave to ſtay in that iſland [M. 
During this retirement, he began to write his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. which had 


been particularly recommended to him, and in which he was aſſiſted alſo by the King, 


IX] Ee was one of the King's Commiſſioners at the 
treaty of Uxbridge.) Mr Whudock intimates, that 
Sir Edward had a particular friendſhip for ſome of 
thoſe who (tilt continued at Weſtminſter. Thus, when 
Mr Holles and that author, among others, came from 
them in November 1644, with propoſitions for an ac- 
commodation to the King at Oxford; immmediately 
upon their arrival, divers of his Majeſty's great officers 


and lords came to viſit them, and ſome had their par- 


ticular friends, among whom, Sir Edward Hyde (after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon) came to diſcourſe in general 
about the propoſitions for peace, profeſſing his earneſt 
defire that they might take effect. The ſame author 


obſerves likewiſe, that when the commiſſioners for the 


treaty on both parts met at Uxbridge, on the 2gth of 
22 1644-5, ſeveral viſits paſſed betwixt particu- 

r commiſſioners the ſame evening, and that Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde came to viſit Mr Holles and himſelf, and 
they had a long diſcourſe to perſuade one another to a 
compliance. But when the militia came to be treated 
on, Sir Edward would have argued, That the whole 
power of the militia, by the law of England, is in the 
King only. Mr Whitlock denied it to be ſo clear, and 


ſaid, He doubted not but to ſatisfy the commiſſioners in 


that point. On which it was moved, that a day might 
be appointed to hear their arguments. But this, with 
ſome compliments to the abilities of the diſputants, by 
the Earl of Southampton on the one fide and Mr Hol- 
les on the other, was over-ruled, as being more likely 
to inflame than compoſe the difference between them“. 

[L] He begun @ correſpondence with the Marguis of 
Ormond.) It runs in theſe terms: 


My Lord, 

© I have not the vanity to believe myſelf in any de- 
* gree known or remembered by your Lordſhip, tho' 
I have ſometimes had the honour of waiting upon 
your Lordſhip in London ; but I have a great ambi- 
tion to be received by you as one who holds your 
Lordſhip in fingular admiration, and I hope your 
extraordinary comportment in theſe degenerate times, 
will have ſo great an influence upon other noble 
breaſts, that if neither virtue nor conſcience make 
any impreſſion, even envy may make them follow 
your Lordſhip's example, that they may in ſome de- 
gree have the recompence of ſuch an excellent fame 
and eſtimation. 


When I came from Oxford (which is not a week 


ſince), having by his Majeſty's command the honour 
of waiting upon the Prince into theſe parts, I had a 
ſpecia! command from the King to uſe all means to 
give your Lordſhip frequent advertiſements of what 
paſſes here, and to endeavour to underſtand the con- 
dition of affairs in that kingdom, where your Lord- 
ſhip worthily fits at the helm; and finding the Prince 
ſo ſollicitous to write to your Lordſhip, that I think 
he hath committed a duplicate of his letter to three 
ſeveral hands, I find it no leſs my duty than my in- 
clination to make this addreſs to your Lordſhip. In- 
deed the Prince much pleaſes himſelf with the — 2 
of a few men from you for his guard of firelocks, 
being informed of the rare diligence and activity in 
light marches of theſe men. But whether it be con- 
venient for you to ſpare any of your numbers I know 
not. I ſhould be very glad to hear that your Lord- 
* ſhip were in any probable forwardneſs of uniting the 


who 


affections of that kingdom. But I confeſs I have not 
* {kill enough to underitand the meaning of thoſe with 
whom you are to treat, be their pretences never ſo 
* ſpecious. But as your Lordſhip's great power and 
© admirable vivacity hath hitherto ſupported that mi- 
* ſerable kingdom, ſo the preſervation of it is reſerved 
only for you, when, at the diſtance we ſtand in, the 
means ſeem moſt. difficult. I aſk your Lordſhip's 
* pardon for, iD 


. © My Lord, 
* Your Lorſhip's &c. 


Briſtol, the 14th day 
of March, 1644. 


« Eoward Hyos (16). 


. [M] He hegged leave to flay in Ferſey.] Some 
time after the Prince's departure, Sir Edward unbo- 
ſomed himſelf to the Marquis of Ormond in the fol- 
lowing pathetic letter. | 


My Lord, June 22, 1646. 

© Your Lordſhip hath been long fince informed whi- 
ther .my Lord Digby attended the Prince, and from 
thence have pardoned my not acknowledging of your 
Grace's favour to me, from the impoſſibility of pre- 
ſenting it to you. I confeſs in that conjunQure of 
time I thought the remove from Jerſey to Ireland to 
be very fit to be deliberately weighed, before at- 
tempted ; but I would have choſen it much more 
chearfully than this that is embraced, which I hope 
will be a memorial to my weakneſs ; for it is my 


hitherto agreed, and eſpecially with my beſt friend, 
which I hope will not render me the leſs fit for your 
Charity, though I may be for your conſideration. 
Indeed there is not light enough for me to ſee my 
way, and I can't well walk in the dark, and there - 
fore I have deſired leave of the Prince to breathe in 
this iſland a little for my refreſhment, till I may 
diſcern ſome way in which I may ferve his Majefty. 
I hope your Lordſhip will rever meet with any in- 
terruption in the exerciſe of that devotion, which 
hath rendered you the envied example of three king- 
doms, and that I ſhall yet find an opportunity to 
attend upon your Lordſhip, and have the honour to 
be received by you in the capacity of, 


My Lord, 


* Your Lordſhip's &c. 


'g) Care's Col- 
lection of Let- 
ters, &c. No. 
43. in a letter 
da ed March 8. 
1645. wherein 
Sir Edw. Hyde 
writes, that the 
Prince failed from 
Pendennis on 
Monday, and ar- 
rived there ſat 
Jerſey] on We 
neſday. a 


(16) Collection 
of Letters to and 
from the Duke 
of Ormond, No. 
CCCLXX VIII, 


mis fortune to differ from thoſe with whom I have 


© Eowarp HTDE (17). (17) Ib'd. No. 


We ſee here not barely a diſlike, but an extraordi- 
nary reſentment, ſhewn to the Prince's going to Paris ; 
and [ believe it will not be diſputed, that the chief 


ground of this reſentment lay in the manifeſt danger 


into which his religion was thereby brought, from the 
reſtleſs endeayours of his mother. Tis notorious, that 
the Chancellor was never in any tolerable terms with 
her Majeſty, on the account of his watchfulneſs againſt 
every attempt of this kind, of which more will be ſeen 
preſently. 
upon to ſerve the King, while he continued in ſerſey, 
is the ſubjeR of the enſuing remark, 
on LN] E's 


And the particular way which he pitched 


CCCCLVIII. 


(r) The firſt is 
dated Jerſey Dec. 
26, 1647. His 
Eflay on Sacri- 
lege is alſo dated 
on a faſt day at 
Jerſey, 1641. in 
which, as to the 
year, there ſeerns 
to be a miſiake. 


(s) Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 
V. p. 131. 80 
edition. 


(e) Lord Cotting- 
ton did not return 
with him, but 
having changed 
his religion, con- 
tinued in Spain 
the reſt of his 
life. Ibid. Vol. 
III. folio edit. 


(8) Vol. V. p. 
70. 3 vo. edition. 
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who ſupplied him with ſeveral of the materials for it VJ. At the ſame time he ſpent 


ſome of his leifure hours in compoſing part of his Contemplations and Reflections upon the | 
Pſalms of David (r); and before his departure he publiſhed, A full Anſwer 10 an infamous (*) Hs Contem- 
and traiterous Pampblet, intituled, A Declaration of the Commons of England in Parlia- 


plations upon the 
68th and two fol- 


ment aſſembled, expreſſing the Reaſons and Grounds of paſſing their late Reſolutions, wr gg nr. 
touching no farther Addreſs or Application to be made to the King. This was printed 


werp, 16 Joly, 


in 4to. at London in 1648, and about the middle of May that year he received a letter 8 


ſays in the ad- 


from the Queen to call him to Paris (5s). After the King's death, he was. continued both (ei prefixed to 
in his ſcat at the Privy: Council, and in his office of the Exchequer, by King Charles II. tun bed 


written little 


who ſent him with the Lord Cottington, his Ambaſſador Extraordinary, into Spain, in fe 5 449 
November the following year, to apply for that monarch's aſſiſtance in the recovery of © 
his Crown (1). He returned without ſucceſs to his Majeſty in July 1651 (4). Soon after ({) vol. 111, 
his arrival, the King gave him that account (which is printed in the Hiſtory of the R- 


bellion (w)) of his eſcape after the battle of Worceſter, in that untortunate expedition to 


(x) See the next 


Scotland, which had been undertaken during Sir Edward's abſence, and was utterly diſ- * [9]: 


approved by him (x). He now reſided for fom2 time at Antwerp, but left no means 


* Several of theſt 


unattempted which lay in his power, by letters and meſſages to England, for compaſſing mas be {en in 


the Reſtoration “; wherein, however, he relied ſolely upon the Epiſcopal party [O] 


LV] He began in Ferſey his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
c.] Beſides an expreſs and direct declaration of this 
fact in one paſſage of the work itſelf, we are aſſured in 
another, that, upon the Lord Capel's waiting upon the 
King at Hampion- court in 1647, his Majeſty writ to the 
Chancellor, thanking him for undertaking the work he 
« was upon, and telling him, that he might expect ſpee- 
dily to receive ſome contribution from him towards it, 
Ec. (18)'. Agreeable to this, the ninth book opens 
with declaring, that © the work was firſt undertaken 
with the King's approbation and by his encourage- 
ment, and particularly that many important points 
were tranſmitted to the author by the King's imme- 
diate direQion and order, even after he was in the 
hands and power of the enemy, out of his own Me- 
morials and Journals.” Thus far the time of begin- 
ning this hiltory is aſcertained from the hiſtory itſelf ; 
but there is a paſſage in a letter from the Marquis of 
Ormond to the author, which helps to fix it to a grea- 
ter exactneſs, and induces a great probability, that it 
was entered upon not long after the Prince's departure 
in 1646. The letter is in theſe terms. 


4 


6 SIX. . 


My Lord Digby will give me leave to profeſs, that 


* the ſatisfadtion I received at his coming hither, ſuf- 


* fered much abatement in that you came not with bim. 
Aud I ſhall never deny that I value your approbation 
© of the action: I ſhall have part in, next after theirs, 
* whoſe commands I diſpute not, but obey. 

* The peace ſo long treated on is concluded here, and 1 
« hope it will prove as it is intended, a foundation for an 


happy ſettlement in his Majeſty's other kingdoms. 


Dublin-Caftle, 


(19) Carte's 
Collection, No. 
CcccLXVIII. 


(20) Mr Old- 
mixon is poſitive 
that it was fi- 
niſhed ſoon after” 
the Reſtoration. 
Clarendon and 
Whitlocke com- 
pared, in the in- 
troduction. 


Whatſoever it be as to that public aim, if it ſhall 
© pleaſe you to make uſe of it to enlarge your impri- 


* ſonment, by removing into this bigger iſland, I can . 


© promiſe you what retiredneſs you pleaſe, and what 
« elſe may conduce to your contentment, that is in the 
« power of 


Your moſt obedient, 
7 Aug. 1646. | humble ſervant, 
OrMonDE (19). 


So much for the exact time when this hiſtory was 
begun, and now we are upon the ſubjef, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to fix the time when it was finiſhed, which may be 
aſcertained to the ſame degree of exactneſs, from the de- 
dication of our author's ſurwey of the Leviathan, where- 
in he addreſſes himſelf to King Charles II. in theſe 
terms. * As ſoon as I had finiſhed (as far as I am able 
© without the ſupply of thoſe memorials and records 
* which are fit to be inquired into) a work at leaſt re- 
* commended, if not enjoyned to me by your bleſſed 
© father, and approved, and in ſome degree peruſed by 
© your Majeſty (which I hope will be to the honour 
© of his Majeſty's memory, and your own magnani- 
* mous ſufferings) I could not think of, &c.* This 
dedication is dated, Moulins, May 10, 1673, whence 


it appears that the hiſtory was not compleated till the 


beginning of that, or the latter end of the preceding 
year (20). The uſe of this remark is, that it ac- 
VOL. IV. No. 228. = 


Thurlce's State 


1653, 


counts for thoſe paſſages in the hiſtory, wherein facts 
are related which happened long after the Reſtoration; 
as for inſtance, that Sir John Digby lived many years RES 
© after the King's return (21) ;* and that the Earl of (21) Vol. V. 5. 
Sandwich's expedition in waiting on the King with 192. 3vo. edit. 
the fleet, was never forgiven him by ſome men (22), 505 | 
which we ſee might very confiſtently be obſerved in (**) Ny a. vn 
this hiſtory, though cha Earl did not loſe his lfe "ll Gs 
1072. | 3 

[O] He relied ſolely upon the Epiſtopal party to bring 
about the Reflaration.) His ſteadineſs in this reſolu- 

tion, created him ſeveral enemies, and much op 

fition was raiſed againſt him in the little court which 

attended the King in his exile. Theſe diviſions did 

not eſcape the obſervations of Cromwell's ſpies about 

that Court. Accordingly there are ſeveral letters and 

papers concerning it in Thurloe's Collection. We 

ſhall give an extract of the firſt intelligence upon this 

ſubject which occurs there. It is a paper of Colonel 

Bampfield, and intitled, The Conditions and Sentiments 

of the Titular King of Scott, and of tbeſ abroad who 

are intereſſed in bis AFairs. It appears to be wrote 

after the reduction of Scotland by Cromwell, in the lat- 

ter end of the year 1651. The informer ſets out with an 

account of the King's Council, who, ſays he, are his 

* mother, the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, and the 

Duke of Buckingham, the uis of Ormonde, Earl 

* of Rocheſter, the Lords Percy, Jermin, Inchiquin, — 

* Taaffe, lately made, and Sir Edward Hyde. The 

four firſt are of a faction directly oppoſite to ; 
* Hyde; and the other party, who for the moſt part 

entirely govern in his councils, and their defigns 

« ſeem to be as different as their inclination. Or- 

* monde, Hyde, and their have, contrary to the 

« ſenſe of the reſt, adviſed and prevailed with their 

King totally to abandon the party and principles of 

the Preſbyterians, and to rely intirely upon his old 

* epiſcopal party, which they perfuade him compre- 

* hends the whole nobility, gentry, and bulk of the 

kingdom, who would not riſe with him in his late 

march into = p 2 believed to go 
5 i h to their affection and 
« 
0 
» 
* 
6 
* 
* 
6 
8 


intereſts, and to the good of the nation, and incon- 

ſiſtent to the ancient conſtitution both in Church and 

State. And to this purpoſe Sir Giles Talbot, about 

a year and a half ago, or little more, was employed 

with a meſſage from England; and to ſecond chis, 

afterwards Colonel Philips went with another, and 

albeit, I believe there is much of reality in this meſ- 

ſage, yet I don't doubt but the perſons and their de- 

figns were repreſented by Hyde and Ormonde (who 

procured them to be recommended as fitteſt for a 

truſt) with greater advantage, than either could pro- 

duce, for the ſtrengthening of their own credit with 

their maſter ; by which means they weaned the King 

from the government of his mother's counſel, and 

have ever ſince bound him abſolutely up to their 

own ſenſe, to caſt himſelf totally upon the Epiſcopal 1 
Party. As for Scotland, it being (to uſe their own ,; 
* phraſe) under the ſlavery of the Engliſh conqueſt, 
© they would now embrace the King's intereſt upon his 
© own terms, to free themſelves from their preſent OW, 
* bandage (33) In another letter of the ſame collec (23) Pop 
tion written in 1655, there is advice, that Hyde is not 54 tf 481. 

30 F $5 Hy — Vel. II. p. 31 


2528 
(y) See the arti- 
cle of GREEN- 
VILE [Sir R1- 
en An. 


() Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. III. and 

 Thorloe's State 
Papers, Vol. V1. 


p- 835. 


(a 4) The ſeals 
were d- livered to 
him at Bruges, 

Ina. 13 1657. 

14. ibid. p. 729, 

730. of Jan. 29. 

Wood, Vol. II. 
col. 534. 


(5% See many 
of his letters in 
the appendix to 
the Life of Dr 
n Berwick, 

Eagliſh, 1723s 
gro. and ethcrs 
in Thurloe, Vol. 
VII. 


(ee) They called 
it an ct of obli- 
vion for his 
friends, and in- 
demnity ſor bis 
enemies. North's 
Examen of Ken- 
net's Hiſtory of 
England, p. 454. 
Lond. 1740. 4to. 
He was alſo 
charged with ad- 
viting the King to 
make friends of 
his enemies, for 
that bis friends 
would continue 
fo in all events. 
This he conſtan:- 
ly denied to the 
laſt. Lives of the 
Lord- Chancel- 
lors, p · 26, 27. 


Ibid. 
p. $6. 


IV. 


1 Addreſs to his 
Children, in bis 
Miſcellanies, p · 
571 


Thurlee's intelli 


22 Thurloe, 
ol. IH. p. 459. 


(25) Ibid. Vol. 


fuppoled to bold a him , theu 
— 2 
3 — and Scotland before Chri (25). 


Gall be 
mk le. 


ferings, by, and under tho 


H Y 
1653, be was accuſed of holding a cor 
from him for intelligence. but was fully 


cleared 


D k. 


ence with Cromwell, and receiving a penfioh (44) See the 


by a declaration of the King and Council, 


on January 13 the following year [P]. This attempt to ruin him with his Majefty was 


made 


by the Old Royaliſts, and it turned ſo much to his advantage, 


that he was advanced 


to be Secretary of State afterwards, upon the removal of Mr Robert Long, who had beer 


concerned in it (y). In 1657, two more attacks were made, one by the Papiſts ant] 
the ſame deſign and with no better ſucceſs 


other by the PrefVyterians, with 


was made Lord High- Chancellor of England the ſame year (4a). It would be tedious to 


mention the ſeveral] 


particulars of that part which he man 


aged in 1659, to prepare matters 


for his Majeſty's reception. This was a ſweet employ, and the more fo, ſince, as he had 
always adviſed bis Majeſty to depend upon the epiſcopal party for the recovery of his 
Crown ; ſo he had the honour and ſatis fact ion to ſee it brought about by thoſe means, in 
which he was a principal inſtrument. And his prudence, juſtice, and moderation, in 
ſetcling the juſt boundaries betwixt the prerogative of the Crown and the liberties of the 

ple at the Reftoration, are largely related likewiſe to his honour in all the general 


iſtories of England {2]. However, in reducing ſo much confuſion into order, 
ſo many claſhing intereſts in point of property were concerned, it was not in the 


man to ſatisfy evety body. 


where 
power of 


And as the act of indemnity on the one hand raifcd him thoſe 


enemies among the Royaliſts, which afterwards proved the greateſt inſtruments of his 
ruin (cc); ſo the act of uniformity on the other hand was never forgiven him by the 
Preſbyterians (4d). With regard to his own particular, wherein he had been one of the 


greateſt ſharers in his maſter's ſufferings, he had a proportionable ſhare of his 


Beſides the 


vember he was created a 


glory. 


poſt of Lord High- Chancellor, in which he was continued (ee), he was choſen 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, October 27, 1660 *. 


In the beginning of No- 


peer, by the title of Baron Hyde of Hindon in Wiltſhire (ff) ; 


to which were added, in April the following year (g g), the titles of Viſcount Cornbury 


in Oxfordſhire, and Earl of Clarendon in Wiltſhire. ; 
Falkland in 1663 he was made Lord - Lieutenant of the county of Oxford (bb); to which fot 


Upoa the death of Henry Lord 


may be added, that he was Steward of the King's manor of Woodſtock (i i). With theſe ho- 
nours he held the firft place in his Majeſty's confidence, and was Prime Manager, if not Prime »ffures us, that 
Miniſter (& &), under him. And he alſo received ſeveral grants from the Crown of conſi- 8 
derable value {R]. Laſtly, to compleat his happineſs, theſe extraordinary favours, at the 


dy would pay for them. See his Vindication, c. in his TraQts, p. 25. Lond. 2727, folio. 


(i i) His Vindication, &c. Art. 14. and it 


Compleae Hiftary 
of England, 

(e e) Soon aſte# 

he was fworn in- 
to this office, he 
drew up « Colles- 
tion of the Rates 

and Orders herere.. 


(xz) 3 and he fore uſed in Char- 


cory, done by rhe 
advice and aſſi- 
fAlance of Sic Har- 
bottle Grimſloa, 
Maſter of the 
Rolls, which 
was printed at 


(FF) The patent 
bears date Nov. 
3, 1660. Peerage 
of England, va- 
der the name of 
Hyde. 


(gg) On the 
zoth of April, 
1667. 10. ibid, 
He had obtained 
tbis manor of the 
King, to whom 
it was forfeited 
by Sir Jobn Dan- 
vers, one of the 
Judges o, King 
Charles I. 
Waed, Val. II. 
col. 534. A to 
as are pro- 
perly Crown 
lands, the Earl 


lands but what 
he bought for as 


much as any bo- 


(55) Wood, where l:|t cited, and Vot. I. col. 586. 
by the 6th art. that fer a ſhort time after the Reſtoration, he was a Commiſſioner of the Trea- 


fury and aſſiſſed ia the Cuſtoms ; ſo that he was Lord High-Chancellor of England, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State, Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury, and acted as Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms, all at once. He was alſo unanimouſly choſen F. R. 8. Feb. 8, 1664-5, Birch's 


Hiſt. of the R. 8. Vol. II. p. 12. 


_ truſted by the Preſbyterians . What his opinion was of 


their afliftance in this caſe, he did himſelf expreſsly de 
elare en another occaſion, in the following very ſtrong 


terms, where ing of the Reſtoration, he ſays, It 
eaſed God, by a chain of miracles, at laſt to bring 
t to paſs which all the world thought impoſſible to 


be done. He ſuffered the King to make all thoſe at- 
tempts for his own vindication which his reaſon, induſtry, 
and virtue, could dictate to him; to endeavour by a union 


and conjunction with his own ſubjefts, who had been the 


original of all his ſufferings, to er thoſe, who had 
been worſe than they ; but God bleſſed not that union and 
conjunction, thoſe hands were too weak to hold up in 
battle, and too proud to hold up in prayer: God 
would not ſuffer that people to redeem the miſchief 
they had done, by any noble action, but condemned 
them to undergo the yy of it by very notable ſuf- 

who had been enabled by 
them, to commit much greater wickedneſs . 

[DP] He was cleared by the King and Council.) 
Notwithſtanding this advantage, if we may believe 
gence, he thought himſelf in ſome 
danger the following year from the Queen's . In 
a letter from Manning, dated June 1, 1655, N. S. 
that informer writes thus, 7 need not tell you by whom 
Prince Rupert was turned from Court, yet perbaps you 
have not known, that — hes offered Charles tuart 
go0000 mew /bould be in arms in Bngland before @ year 
went about, if be would quit the 's Court, and 
the Prince's party (a) Upon the fame ſubject, in 
another letrer dated from „November q, 
1655, there is this advice. Hyde is very fearful of being 
A af, which makes him omit no way which ma 
to the ruin of thouſands. This 
much to be done is his deſign on 

Ana. The 
November 17, following, from the ſame 
place, uſes theſe terms : Charles Stuart daily tells us, 
Have 4 littlt, and you will not fail of ation 
both in and Scotland, or elſe auen Ormonde and 
Hyde (26), But all this ftorm being quelled by the Chan- 


| (44) There is no ſuch poſt in England as that of Prime-Minifter, 


time 


cellor, there is a letter dated June 24, 1656, which 


contains the following information. I underfland that 


C. R. is in a poor condition and equipage, and that al- 
moſt every body forſales him. All ſpeak ill of bis Chancel- 
lor Hyde, that he doth poſfſeſi and govern him ſolely (27). 

2] His moderation in ſettling affairs at the Refls- 
ration, &c.) The moſt remarkable inſtances of this 
moderation are, that he neither ſet afide the petition 
of right, nor endeavoured to raiſe the Star- ber 
or High Comiſſion Courts again when it was in his 
power, nor did he attempt to repeal the bill for Trien- 
nial Parliaments ; though at the ſame he took care to 
_ all things extorted by the long Parliament from 
King Charles I. and to ſettle the militia affairs. 
But other acts relating to the Prerogative, he 
did not touch upon, as tonnage, — ſhip- 
money, &c. and when he might have obtained two 
millions for the ſtanding revenue, he aſked but 
1,200,0C0 per ann. which he thought would ſtill put 
the King under a neceflity of having recourſe to his 
Parliaments (28). 

[R) He received ſeveral valuable grants from the 
Crown.) Beſides the manor of Cornbury mentioned a- 
bove, and the ground for his houſe near St James's palace, 
he had alſo a grant for 2 5000 l. to be paid out of the for- 
feited eſtates in Ireland, of which we have the following 
account from himſelf (29) : © Amongſt the bills, ſays he, 
which were firſt tranſmitted from Ireland after his 
* Majeſty's happy return, there was an impoſition of 
* a certain ſum of money upon ſome ſpecified lands in 
the ſeveral provinces, which were to be paid to his 
* Majeſty within a limited time, and to be diſpoſed 


ol by his Majeſty to ſuch perſons who had ſerved him 


„ faithfully, and fuffered in ſo doing, or words to that 
effect, for I am moſt confident, that I never heard of 
it at the time when it But very near two 
* years after his Majeſty's return, I received a letter 
* from the Earl of Orrery, that there would be in his 


(27) Idid. Vob 
V. P. 141. 


(28) His Life, ia 
the Lives of the 
Lord Chancel- 

lors, p. 28, 29. 


(29) In his Via · 
dication againſt 
the Charge, &c. 
in 1667. p. 65 
in his Tracts, 
c. 1727, folie 


* hands, and the two other Lords (who had been ap- 


pointed treaſurers to receive the money raiſed by that 
act) a good ſuih of money for me, and 8 
1 


1 
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time when they were beſtowed, were 
King's juſtice to his perſonal merit and his 


thoſe bleſſings, the ſenſe of which then ſo remarkably fi 


me. a 
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a flood of joy. But it was not poſſible to ſtand many years in a ſituation ſo much diſtin- 


guiſhed above others, without becoming the object of envy [S]; which bei 
parent of malice, created him fuch enemies as both wiſhed and attem 

at laſt effected it. The firſt open attack upon him was made by the Eart of Briſtol, who, 
in 1663, exhibited a charge of high-treaſon againſt him to the Houſe of Lords [T]; and 


that I would ſpeedily ſend my direction for the diſ- 
poſal thereof, becauſe he was confident, that the 
money would be paid in at leaſt by the time that my 
letter could arrive there. No man can be ſurprized 
with any thing, more than I was, at the receipt of 
this letter ; believing that there was ſome miſtake in 
it, and that my name might have been uſed in truſt 


by ſome-body who had given me no notice of it, 


and without returning any anſwer to the Earl of Or- 
* rery, I writ by that poſt to the Lord Lieutenant, to 
„ inform him, what my Lord of Orrery had writ to 
* to me, and to defire him to inform me by his own 
© inquiry, what the meaning of it might be. Before [ 
© had an anſwer from the Lord Lieutenant, and indeed 
© before my letter could come to his hands, I received 


2 a ſecond letter from the Earl of Orrery, in which he 


© tyformed me, that there was now paid in to my uſe 
* the ſum of 126001. and that there would be the like 
* ſum again received at the end of ix months, ſending 
© me likewiſe a particular direction to what perſon and 
in what form I was to ſend my order for the pay- 
© ment of the money. I forbore likewiſe to anſwer this 
© letter till I had received an anſwer from the Lord 


Lieutenant, who then informed me at large, what 


title I had to this money, and how I came to have 
it: that ſhortly after paſſing that Act of Parliament a- 
bovementioned, the Earl of Orrery had come to him, 
* and putting him in mind, how the Chancellor had 
rejected all overtures which had been made to him, 
af benefit out of that kingdom, (which refuſal, and 
and many others, which ſhew how unſollicitous I 
have always been in the way of getting, is not more 
known to any man living than to the Lord Lieute- 
nant) wiſhed, that he would move his Majeſty to 
* confer ſome part of that money upon him, which 
the Lord Lieutenant very willingly did, and his Ma- 
jeſty as chearfully granted: that a letter was accord- 
ingly prepared, and his Majeſty's royal fignature 

rocured by Mr Secretary Nicholas, who was at the 

me time commanded by the King not to let me 
know of it ; and to which there was like- 
© wiſe a elauſe in the letter, whereby it was provided, 
that I ſhould have no notice of it, which the Lord 
© Lieutenant faid, was by his Majeſty's directions, or 
* with his approbation z becauſe it was ſaid, that if I 
had notice of it, I ſhould be fo fooliſh as to obſtruct 
« it myſelf: and that there was a clauſe likewiſe in the 
* ſaid letter, which directed the payment of the faid 
money to my heirs, executors, or s, if I ſhould 
die before the receipt thereof. Of all which, being 
* thus fully advertiſed by the Lord Lieutenant, of 


which, till that time, I had not the leaſt notice or 


imagination, I deſired Mr Secretary Nicholas to 
give me a copy of that letter (which had been ſince 


grant unto me under the great ſeal of father 


2 * As A 
© Ireland) which he gave me, with a account 


of many gracious circumſtances in the 's grant- 


ing it, and the obligation laid upon him of ſecrecy ; 
© and the great caution uſed, that I might have no 
Ile then obſerves, that he waited 
upon his Majeſty with his thanks, who enlarged his 

it z that upon the 
for the purchaſe 
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his ru, and 


_ though 


* found myſelf engaged in a purchaſe which I could 
not retract, upon a preſumption of money, which in 
that manner I was diſappointed of: and I have not 
only never fince received a penny of what was due 
upon the ſecond payment, (and which I preſumed 
* would have been fo certain, that I aſſigned it upon 
the marriage of my ſecond fon, to him as part of 
© his portion) but the remainder of the @rft fam, was 
* ſo borrowed or taken from me, that no part of it hath 
* 
4 
6 
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been fince paid to me or to my uſe : by which, and 
the inconveniencies and damage which have fince 
enſued to me from thence, I may reaſonably fay; 
that I am yet a loſer, and involved in a great debt by 
that ſignal bounty of his Majeſty, which I hope will 
in due time be made good to me; under fo 3 
ſecurity as an Act of Parliament ; and I have great 


reaſon to complain of thoſe my very good friends, 

who firſt diſpoſed his Majeſty to that act of grace; 
© and were not afterwards ſollicitous enough in their 
« ſeveral to make it effeQtual to me. 


during the exile, when the Duke fell in love wich her j 
and being diſappointed by the defeat of Sir 


Booth, in a defign he had fogmed of coming with ſome 


forces to England in 1659, he went to Meda, where 


generally eſtremed to be ſo many inſtances of the 
paſt ſervices, and were reckoaed as re of 
the hearts of all with - 


his ſiſter then refided (30) ; and ſpending weeks (0) Carte's Hi- 


there, he took this op 
Biſhop Burnet (31), of ſolliciting Miſs Hyde to à com- 


pliance without marriage; but ſhe managed the matte 
with ſuch addreſs, that, in concluſion, he married her 


portunity, if we may believe fte) of the 


Duke of Or- 


mond, Vol. II. 
p. 138. | 


there on the fourth of November that year (3a): (31) Hiftory of 
: his own Times, 


However, this was done with all poflible ſecrecy; and 


tro at: her from claiming _— 
y great promiſes great threatenings, yet | 
the ſpirit and wiſdom to tell him, She would have it 
known that ſhe was his wife, let him uſe her afterwards 


as he pleaſed. The King ordered ſome Biſhops and 
Judges to peruſe the of her marriage ; and they 
reporting that it was according to the doctrine of the 
' Goſpel and the Law of England (33), he told his bro- 
ther he would not break with the Earl of Clarendon, 
he muſt live with her whom he had wife. 
Accordingly, on the third of ber, i660; they 
were remarried at Worceſter „ where the Eart of 
Clarendon then lived, by Dr Joſeph Crowther the Duke's 


* 
: 
; 


chaplain (35). The ſame author obſerves, that 
ſolemul i 


y proteſted he knew nothing of it till it 
broke out in the manner here related he 
looked on it as that whi end 3 + 

1714. of bi 
it was, the Chancellor h 


H 


it 
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and te 
introduced ; and that u of 
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though this proſecution ended greatly to the honour of the Chancellor [L], yet his ene- 


mics advanced very conſiderably by it in their deſign, to make himleſs gracious 


known Papiſt, nd yooch ifed great favour to the Papiſts 
ako it ſhould — ; and that he hoped 


_ to compaſs the taking away all penal laws againſt the 


Papiſts. That being intruſted with the treaty betwixt 
his Majeſty and- the Queen, he concluded the King's 
marriage upon articles icandalous and dangerous to the 
Proteſtant Religion. That he had vented opprobrious 
ſcandals againſt his Majeſty's courſe of life ; and that 
he had ſuggeſted to the Duke of York, that his Maje- 
ſty intended to legitimate the Duke of Monmouth; 
that he had perſwaded the King, againſt the advice of 
the Lord-General; to withdraw the Engliſh garriſons 
out of Scotland, and demoliſh all the forts built there, 
without expecting the advice of Parliament. That he 
had told his Majeſty there never was ſo weak and in- 
conſiderable a Houſe of Lords, nor never ſo weak and 
heady a Houſe of Commons ; and particularly, that 
it was better to ſell Dunkuk, than to be at their mer- 
ey for want of money; and that he adviſed and effe&- 
ed the ſale of the ſame to the French King. That he 
had inriched himſelf by the ſale of offices, contrary to 


law, and had converted jo his own uſe vaſt ſums of 


| bf 136) Lives of the 
: Lord Chancellors 
p- 208. 


(37) Vindication 
of General 


Monk, &c. in 
the ſecond vo- 
lume of Lord 
Lainſdowne's - 
Works, p. 135 


(38) Se his arti- 
WE 


* 
F, 


ef. 


Formed (37). 


them, | that he ſhould deſire the King to grant 


- © Chancellor 
not only what the Spanjard had objected as to the 


public money, raiſed in Ireland by way of ſubſidy, to 
defray the charge of the government in that kingdom; 
and that he had procured his Majeſty's cuſtoms to be 
farmed at a lower rate than others offered, and that to 
perſons with ſome of whom he went a ſhare, and in 
other parts of money reſulting from his Majeſty's reve- 
nue. It has been obſerved, that the words concerning 
the King's private inclinations and debaucheries were 

enerally thought to have been the real expreſſions or 

ggeſtions of the Chancellor, but ſurely not altogether 
without a cauſe ; that they may be thought the of 
an indecent freedom, but can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
proceed from any want of integrity or loyalty (36). 
However, we ſhall ſee preſently that theſe freedoms, 
by the artful aggravations of his enemies, became the 
principal if not the ſole cauſe of his ruin. At preſent, 
it will be more to our purpoſe to take notice, that 
though the Chancellor is here charged with being in- 
truſted to negotiate the treaty of the Portugal match, 
and concluding it. yet it is not ſaid that he propoſed 
that marriage, which is the more neceſſary to attend 
ta, becauſe this reflection, among others, has been 
lately thrown upon the Chancellor's memory by a no- 
ble author, who, by way of proving the truth of it, 


quotes a long paſſage from the Memoirs of Portugal, 


written by the Sieur d'Ablancourt, Reſident from 
France at the Court of Portugal when this marriage 
propoſal was made, in which France itſelf, ſays his 
Lordſhip, was too much interefled not to be well in- 
As this affertion is directly contrary to 
what is ſuggeſted in the preface to the Hiftory of the 
Rebellion, where the authors mention his having op- 
poſed that match, on account of the general belief that 
the Infanta [as it ſhould ſeem through ſome mal-forma- 
tion of the parts] could have no children. We ſhall pro- 
duce the following account by Mr Carte, whicuwill per- 
haps be thought deciſive in the Chancellor's vindication, 
fince it is grounded upon a relation to that author by Dr 
Hough the late Biſhop of Worceſter, (whoſe character 
may be ſeen in this work) (38), from the Duke of Or- 
mond's own mouth and Sir Robert Southwell's Narra- 
tive. * The King's reſolution to marry the Infanta, 
«© fays Mr Carte, was taken without the knowledge ei- 
ther of the Duke of Ormonde or the Lord Chancellor 
* Clarendon. The King firſt communicated it to the 
© Chancellor, and told him at the ſame time that he 
had agreed to the match. The Chancellor ſaid he 
hoped his Majeſty was not determined, for there 
were ſeveral things deſerved to be maturely conſi- 
dered in that affair, which he was ready to offer, if 
his Majeſty had not prevented it, by telling him 


that he was abſolutely determined. The Chancellor 
_ © acquainting the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of 
o 


with the matter, it was among 


them 
all three an audience together, This was granted: 


they attended him in the room which was called 
© Tom Chiffineh's cloſet, where the rarities ſtood, and 


gave him» their reaſons againſt the match, The 


opened the ſubject, and particularly urged, 


* barrenneſs of the lady propoſed, but the accounts 


D- E. \ 


to his 
maſter, 


* and reaſons which he had from other hands, to be- 
* lieve that the Infanta would never prove with child ; 
that if it proved fo in the event, it would be a great 
infelicity to the whole kingdom; and this was a con- 
* fideration ſo very important, that the Portugal mi- 
niſter ought to be talked to plainly on the ſubject, 
and the inatter ſeriouſly examined (39). The King 
replied, that he was ſatisfied that accuſation came 
originally from the malice of the Spaniards, and was 
without ſoundation ; and in fine, told them he had 
proceeded fo far in the matter, that it was now too 
late for him to retreat, and he muſt go on with the 
treaty. During this audience, upon their remon- 
ſtrating againſt his marrying a Roman- Catholic wife, 
the King aſked, Where is there a Proteflant fit for 
me to marry? It was ſaid his Majeſty could be at no 
loſs in that point, for there were ladies enough in 


c (39) See more of 
- 

* 

4 

8 

* Germany of that religion, and of families fit for the 
* 

* 

o 

c 

« 

* 

* 


this in Lord 
Lanſdowne's ar- 
ticle. 


alliance of any prince. Cod fi, ſaid the King, 
they are all foggy, and I can't like any one of them 
for a wife. Upon this anſwer, which excluded all 
Proteftaats that could be propoſed, the Duke of Or- 
monde was clearly convinced, that the reſolution was 
taken ſor the King to marry none but a Roman-Ca- 
tholic. It was a point indeed, concludes Mr Carte, 
which his mother, and thoſe of that religion who 
2 ſecret of the change he had made in his, 
had Extremelyat heart, and thought of the utmoſt con- 
© ſequence, as well to fix him theirs, as to advance the 
* cauſe of Catholicity (40).” As the Chancellor's oppo- 
ſing this marriage on account of the lady's barrenneſs 
was an inſtance of his integrity; ſo the oppoſition 
which he gave to the intended divorce, for which that 
cauſe among others was alledged, is another inſtance 
of the ſame integrity, which redounds equally at leaſt 
to his honour. The perſon defigned to ſupply her 
Majeſty's place was Mrs Stuart, a beautiful young la- 
dy, who was related to the King, and had ſome office 
under the Queen. The. Chancellor, to prevent this, 
ſent for the Duke of Richmond, who was of the ſame 
name; and ſeeming to be ſorry that a perſon of his 
worth and relation to bis Majeſty ſhould receive no 
marks of his favoar, adviſed him to marry this lady, 
as the moſt likely means to advance himſelf. The 
young nobleman, liking the perſon, followed the ad- 
vice, made immediate application to the lady, who 
was ignorant of the King's intentions, and in a few 
days marritd her. The King, thus diſappointed, and 
ſoon afier informed how t match was brought about, 
baniſhed the Duke with his new Ducheſs from Court, 
and reſerved his reſentment againſt the Chancellor to a 
more convenient opportunity. This account by Mr 1 
Echard (41) is inferted here, becauſe the truth of it (4') 2 _ 
has not as we know of been diſputed. Mr Carte in- 4 annum 1667. 
deed (not finding any thing deciſive concerning it in B. 1. c. 3. 
the Duke of Ormond's papers) obſerves that it doth | 
not appear whether the Chancellor actually encouraged 
the Duke of Richmond's marriage or no. But I find, 
* fays that author by way of confirming it, that he 
* [the Chancellor] was ſo ſtrongly ed of the 
King's inclination to a divorce, that even after his 
* diſgrace he was perſwaded the Duke of Buckingham 
had undertaken to carry that matter through the 
Parliament. It is certain too, continues he, that 
* the King confidered him as the chief promoter of 
that marri and reſented it in the higheſt degree 
* (42). The charge of the Chancellor's adviſing 
the ſale of Dunkirk ſhall be conſidered in an enſuing nnd, Vol. II. 
remark. N p. 352. See allo 
[U} 1t ended greatly to the Chancellor's honour.) It Burnet's Hiſtory 
is obſervable, that there had been a long courſe of of his own 
friendſhip both in adverfity and proſperity between the ü, & 
Chancellor and the Earl of Briſtol ; but they gradually . 


falling into different meaſures upon the account of reli 


(40) Life of the 
Duke of Or- 
mond, Vol. II. 
p. 254. Biſhop 
Burnet, ubi ſu- 
pra, ſays, that 
the French agent 
offered the Chan- 
ceil-r 100001. 
and aſſured him 
of rene wing the 
ſame preſent evo- 
ry year, but that 
he r-jeRted the 
offer with great 
indignation, 


(42) Life of the 
Duke of Or- 


gion or politics, and the Chancellor refuſing a ſmall 
boon, as the Earl took it to be, which was ſaid to be 


the paſſing a patent in favour of a Court lady, the lat- 

ter thought himſelf ſo qiſobliged, that letting looſe his 

fiery temper, he thought of nothing but revenge (43). (43) Lives of the. 
The ſame auther who makes this remark ” eng — —— 
that there appears a perverſe turn in the Earl of Bri- -- 
ſtol's articles, wherein the Chancellor is firſt repreſented 

as jealous of Popery, and complaining of the King's 


inclination to it by chooſing new minitters popiſhly at- 


feed ; 


he 


Life, prefixed to © it cenſured.” To ſatisfy the Houſe, one of the 


H . Y . 


walter, leſs reſpected in parliament, and leſß beloved by the people (71). The Building % pre: 


of a magnificent houſe, which was begun in the following year 1664, fürniſhed fre 


S = 231 


iftory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 


matter for obloquy []. In the mean time, though he was very ſenſible that he con- P. 266. 24 edits 


tigually loſt ground in his Majeſty's favour, yet he diſdained to ſtoop 


to thoſe arts which 


- * 


were become neceſſary to prevent the miſchievous conſequences thereof [X]; ſo that by 


ſected; and yet after al}, he is made the inſtrument of 
thoſe very deſigns laid for Popery, and the profeſſed 
promoter of them. This is ſomewhat ſurprizing ; and 
what has fince made the deſigned revenge more appa- 
rent is, that the articles ſhoald tax the Chancellor 
with ſaying, that Sir Henry Bennet was a conegaled 
Papiſt, when the Earl of Briſtol himſelf was thi ſame, 
and had been privy to all mat the = had dorie 
at Fonterabia at the Pyrenean treaty. His revenge 
was returned upon the tor abundantly to the 
vindication and honour of the Chancellor by the Houſe 
of Lords; who ſhewed themſelves very ſenſible of the 
malice of the proſecution, and as ſoon avthe articles 

were- exhibited and read beſore them a ſhort 
conſideration made the following order: That a co- 

© py of the articles or charge of high · treaſon, exhibited 

this day by the Earl of Briſtol againſt the Lord Chan- 
cellor, be delivered to the Lord Chief - Juſtice, who 

* with all the reſt of the Judges are to conſider, whe- 

* ther the ſaid charge hath been brought in regularly 

and legally ; and whether it may be proceeded on, 

and how; and whether there be any treaſon in it or 

no; and make report thereof to this Houſe on Mon- 

day next if they can, or elſe as ſoon after as poſſibly 

© they can.” Upon this important occaſion, all the 
Judges met at Serjeant's- Inn, and the Earl of Briſtol 
repaired to them, defiring to ſee their order; which 
being read, he told them, hat be came out of ruſpect 


to know of them, whethen they were informed how it 


came into the Houſe of Peers, whether as a charge or 


| of. But one of the Judges, who had been preſent 


when it was delivered in, ſaying, that hey were tied 
up by their orders, the Earl took fome exception at the 
manner of his expreſſion, as if his addreſs was unne- 
ceſſary at that time, and taking it as a rebuke upon 
him, departed. -And, according to their order, which 
ſuppoſed it to be a charge of -high-rreaſon, and not 
mentioning m:/d4emeanors,, having conſidered the matter, 
they ananimouſly agreed upon this anſwer, which the 
Lord Chief: Juſtice Foſter delivered into the Houſe of 
Lords: Weconceive thata charge of high-treaſon can- 
not, by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, beoriginal! 

* exhibited by one Peer againſt another unto the H 

of Peers: and that therefore a charge of high-treaſon 
© by the Earl of Briſtol againſt the Chancellor, men- 
* tioned in the order of reference to us on the 1oth of 
this inftant July, hath not been regularly and le 
brought in s and if the matters alledged in the ſaid 


, — — to be true, although alledged 
to be traiteroully doua, yet there is no treaſon in it.” 
Upon the reading of this anſwer, the Earl of Briſtol 
took exceptions at it, and ſome of the Lords, who 


brought in, it was 2 
ought to be condemned, and the author 


his Trafts, in Judges, upon conference with his brethren, did the 


nne Judges in their anſwer ; when the Eel of B 
(45) The pro- little to extenuate the matter, ſaid, that rhe articles 


where he reſided, 
had reſolved to 


matter 


of obloguy.) We ſhall take the account of this matter 
from Biſbop Burnet, who has nat d to cenſure the 
Earl's indiſeretion on that ſtep, which indeed he was 
himſelf not inſenfible of, and afterwards lamented (44). 

9 as 


gned to lay out upon it (46). rin 

Letter to his : the plague year [1665]. he had 

Grace in remark . — 50 men at work, _ 3 

LZ]. , an acceptable thing, when ſo many men 
Bro L. IV. No. CCXXIX. 


the Chancellor's 


gally he was apt to-complain, upon 


next day deliver the reaſons of the opinion of the i 
of „ a 


degrees 

7 * * b 

* were kept at work, and fo mach money as was daily 
1 paid eirculated about. But it had a contrary effect, 
* xt raiſed a great outcry againſt him. Some called it 
* Dunkirk houſe, intimating that it was built by his 
* ſhare of the price of Dunkirk. Others called it 


»* Holland-honſe, becauſe he was believed to be no 


* friend to the war; ſo it was given ont he had the 
* money from the Dutch: it was vifible that, in a 
tines public cakamity, he was building a very no- 
* ble palace. Another accident was, that before the 
* wir there were ſome deſigns on foot for the repairing 


of St Paul's, and many ftones were brought thither 


for the purpoſe. That project was laid afide : he 
* upon that bought the ſtones, and made uſe of them 
in building his own houſe. This, how flight ſoever 
* it may ſeen to be, yet it had a great effe& by the BID 
management of his enemſes (47). To the Biſhop's (47) Burnet's 
remark it may be added, that this ſtately pile was not Hiſtory of bis | 
finiſhed 'til "1667 (48) ; fo that it flood a growi 2 "ws 
monument for the popular odium to feed on, Amok = 
the whole interval berween his firſt and his laff impeach- 
ment; and to aggravate and ſpread that odium, there (48) He did not 
was publiſhed a moſt virulent ſatirical ſong, intitu- ie into it til 
led Clarendon's Houſe- warming, conſiſting of man; bn ge iu ; 
ſtanzas, each of four hendecaſyllables, to which, by lat cied, - At 
way of ſting at the tail, was added the following clum- bis entrance he 


| ; 3 faid, this houſe 
ſy but bitter epigram . bl 2 * 
PR ; in. it 
, 1. gov the Hooſe. ſtood at the up- 
Here Iye the ſacred bones 2 
Of Paul beguiled of his ſtones. : = L_— 
Here lye the golden briberies -- -* 
Of many ruin'd families. 7 _— _ 
Here lies the Cavalier's debenture wall, OO | 
Fix'd on an eccentric baſis. | 
Here's Dunkick town and Tangier hall, 
The Queen's marriage and all, 
The Datch-mens Templum Paci: . | ® State Poems, 
— 5 from Oliver 


1 We” Cromwell to 
LX] Though he was ſenſible of his loſing grownd, yet King James II. 
he diſdained thiſe arts which were become neceſſary, p. 247. Lond. 
e.] From the time that Sir Henry Bennet (after- 1697, 3v0- 
wards Lord Arlington) was made Secretary of State, 
occaſion that he had no 
credit at Court, which diſobliged. the King ; and 
when his advice; prudently and. honeftly en, was 
er-ruled; he did not care to intermeddle, but left it 


to wiſer men, as he ſtiled them, to follow their own 


(49) Life of th 

of Or- 
monde, Vol. I 
. 35S 


which ſets it in the fulleſt li 
che inſult by the Dutch at 


after the Earl was ſettled in Clarendon-houſe; 


* the diſtration was ſo great in court and city, as if where 
an army of 100,000 men had encompaſſed — and the Earſ's 
though the Dutch fleet advanced no farther — 

of the Thames; yet it 


2732 HY 


degrees the King was. brought at length to entertain an unco 


and having firſt taken away the great ſeal in 


d ments which had been raiſed without charge to the 


* King, upon the intereſt of ſeveral perſons of honour 
* and great reputation, had upon the firſt muſters re- 
ceived one month's pay; but that, time was expired, 
and they muſt either receive another pay, or take 
free quarter upon the country, which the time would 
not bear. In this perplexity, ſome perſons. had ad- 
viſed the King to ſummon the Parliament to convene 
upon a ſhort day, notwithſtanding it ſtood prorogued 
*till October. 
Majeſty aſked my opinion of it, I told K 
it could not be done; I was ſure it never been 
done. To which his Majeſly replied, th was 
aſſured by many that he might do it, and named Mr 
Prynne to be of that opinion. Shortly after, his 
Majeſty appointed the whole council to meet upon 
the debate, of which I knew nothing till I came in- 
to the room. The King himſelf told- us what we 
were to debate upon; that we all ſaw-the ſtraits we 
were in, the general diſtemper of the nation, the in- 
ſolence of the enemy; that there was a neceſſity of 
having an army, that he had no meney, nor knew 


to provide againſt the inconveniences Which were in 
view, than by calling the Parliament; @.which, and 
any other expedient, he would receive hr advice, 
expreſſing ſo much of his own ſenſe, that s plain 
enough he inclined to that remedy : upon Which, 


the council, expreſſed themſelves at large; ſeemed 
very confident that it might lawfully be done ; that 
no other way could be found to raiſe money ; that 
men could not be kept together without money; and 
deſired that they who were of another opinion would 
propoſe ſome other counſel. I don't deny their rea- 
ſons did in no degree ſatisfy me ; and though I knew 
very well that the reſolution was upon the matter al- 
ready taken, that there was a great defire in ſome 
men, whoſe malice to me was enough known, to 
lead me into ſome expreſſions of which they might 
take adv e; yet the obligation of my oath to 
deliver myſelf freely, the conceived ſecurity of that 
place, and the opinion that the thing was not rea- 
ſonable, and would produce many inconveniences to 
the King's ſervice, prevailed with me to diſcharge 
my own conſcience, God knows, according to the 
beſt of my underſtanding ; I ſaid, I knew well the 
diſadyantage upon which I ſpoke in ſo tender a 
point, and how unpo a thing it was to be 
againſt the convening of the Parliament in a time of 
ſo great ſtraits, when no other remedy could be 
found yet that appearing to me not pratticable, I 
tho It not to be embraced ; that it was confeſſed 
by all hands, that in the point of law, the convenin 
them before the time to which they were adjo 

was at leaſt very doubtful; and to me, upon all the 
diſquiſition I could make, it was very clear it could 
not be dane ; that the temper of both Houſes was 
well known ; and it could not but be preſumed, that 


fall upon, would be upon the ; manner of their 
coming, and whether they were in a capacity to act; 


i intasrupt 
expedients, and yet propaſe 
ſo increaſe the confuſion: I ſaid 


if the neceſſities were 
urgent, that it was to have a Parliament 
and that they could not lawfully re-aflem- 


ble that whinh was procogued, till he day to which 
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© Parliamentcould meet.” There were many more for 
this ient as the beſt way ; but many others decla- 
ring againſt it, the King himſelf, with ſome quickaeſs, 
alked the Chancellor what be would adviſe, upon 


LS 


And, continues the Earl, when: his 


where to get any, nor could imagine ang other way 


three or four of thoſe who ſat at the lower ea of 
the table, and who were known to have contrived. 


when they came together, the firft debate they would 


D E. 


nquerable averſion to him [7]; 
[Z], afterward encouraged an 
impeachment 


Augult 1667 
which he ſaid, that till a new Parliament could meet, 
for the preſent ſupport of thoſe troops which were to 
guard the coaſts, to avoid the worſt ſort of free quar- 
ters made by the ſoldiers themſelves, the only way that 
appeazed to him to be practicable, would be to write 
letters to the Lieutenants and Deputy-Lieutenants of 
thoſe counties where the troops were obliged to remain, 
to cauſe proviſions to be brought into their quarters; 
4 alone wane. the like letters to me neighbouring 
a * bo cy by way of contribution, as 
| had heretofore been duns: Aud it is poſſible, con- 
0 =P he, that in the e#tmeftneſs of this debate, and 
the frequent. interruptions which were given, I might 
* uſe. that expreſſion of raiſing cuntribution as had — 
done in the late civil war (5 1). Thus he ventured too 
boldly to eppoſe the majority of the Council, with the 
King at their head; and the conſequence was, that 
this 7 his appeared at the head of the articles 
of treaſon ſoan after exhibited againſt him, droſſed 
in the following terms: That the Earl of Clarendon 
* hath deſigned a ſtanding army to be raiſed, and to 
* govenn the kingdom thereby; adviſing the King to 
di the preſent Parliament; to lay aſide all 
* thoughts of Parliaments for the future; to govern by 
* milatary power, and to maintain the ſame by free 
? 7 and — | 

| "yas t by degrees to an unconquerable 
averfion for him.) There can. be no clearer proof of 
his innocence and real worth, than the low methods 
taken by his adverſaries to beget this averſion in his 
| » the” particelars of which are finely and deli- 
cately touched in the preface to the firſt volume of his 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion. But it will not be amiſs to 
lay before the reader ſome circumſtances of that fingu- 


ry 
974 
p * 


(51) Vindieafon 
of himſelf againſt 
the firſt article 
of the Houſe of 
Commons, print- 


up ed in his Tracts, 


edit. 1727, folio. 


lar one, Which has been generally thought to have the 


greateſt ſhare in creating the ſaid averfion. It ig al- 
lowed on all hands, that the Chancellor was not with- 
out the pride of conſcious virtue 1, where his perſo- 
nal carriage was attended with a kind of gravity and 
haughtineſs, which truck a very di ble awe into 
a Court filled with licentious perſons of both ſexes ; that 
he often took the liberty to give ſuch reproofs to theſe 
1 „ As were very anaccepta- 

e to them, and ſometimes thought it his duty to adviſe 
the King himſelf in ſuch a manner, that they took ad- 
vantage of him, and as he paſſed in Court would often 
ſay to his Majefty, There goes your ſchoolmaſter. The 
chief of theſe was the Duke of Bucki , who had 
a ſurpriſing talent of ridicule and buffoonery ; and that 
he might make a way to his ruin, he often ated and 
mimicked the Chancellor in the of the King, 
walking ftately with a pair of bellows before him for 
the parſe, and Colonel Titus carrying a fire-ſhovel on 
his ſhaulder for the mace ; with which ſort of banter 
and farce, ſays Mir Echard, the King was too much 
delighted and captivated (52).” Accordingly, as ſoon 
as the ſeal was taken from him and delivered to the 
King, Mr May, well knowing the iment that 
would be the moſt ul to his Majeſty on that occa- 
Gon, upon kifling his hand told him, He «vas then 
King of England and never before (53). Bat we have 
ſtill a more undeniable evidence that it was this 
his behaviour which was reſented above any thing elſe 


ery by his Majeſty, and that is the King himſelf, who, in 


a letter wrote expreſaly to ſatisfy the the Duke of Or- 
monde what the Chancellor had done to diſpleaſe him, 
beſides the diſſatisfaction of the world on his account, 
does not aſfer to charge him with any crime, but only 
with a certain peevifÞne/s of temper which gave him 
offence (54). ' 

Z] The ſeal was taken from him.) Upon this oc- 
_- — the following letter to the Duke of 
Ormond. bo | 

* Though I have 


great reaſon to take heed what I 
« writes and what I ſay, and therefore have over 
* ſending all letters by the poſt, yet I ſatisfy myſelf, 
chat this bearer will carefully deliver into your Wands 
© this ſcribble; and your's of the 26th is fo full of 
* kindneſs, that muſt not leave it unacknowledged. 

* The truth is, I know not what to'fay, the world is 
ſo much altered fince I wrote la. The great affliftion 
© I lay under from the ed loſs of my wife, which 
I did not apprehend full two days, had, I thought, 
pretty well prepared me to quit the world 3 et [ 


nnot 


part of © 


+ He acknow- 
ledzes it himſelf 
in his Viadica- 
tion, &c. where 
he calls it the 
pride of a good 
coaſcience, p. 9. 


(52) Echard's 
Hiſtory of Enge 
land, ad annum 
1667, B. 1. e. Jo 


(54) De of the 
Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. I. 


p. 353+ and 
Echard's Hiftory, 
where laſt cited. 


t He loft, on 
May 16, his 
chief friend the 
Earl of South- 
ampton, don 
whoſe death the 
treaſury was put 
into the hands of 
the Duke of Al- 
bemarle, Lord 
Alhley, Sir Tho- 
mas Cliſton, Sir 
William Coven- 
try, and Sir John 
Duncombe, none 
of them well af- 
fected to the 
Chancellor. 
Carte, Vol. II. 


P · 351. 


* Th. fincere 
and inviolable 
friendſhip be- 


_ _ tween theſe two 


worthy Stateſ- 


emmencement 
bf it, and it was 
cemented by an 
uainterrupted fe- 
tea of mutua} 


kindnefſes; one 


of which, on the 
Chancellor's part, 
was his writing 
the Hiftory of the 
Rebellion and Ci- 
vil Wars in Ire- 
land, from the 
papers communi- 
cated to him by 
the Duke. This 
piece was printed 
at London, 1726, 
gro. 


(55) Life of the 
Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. II. 
in the Appendix, 
No. LII. 


(56) Ibid. Vol. 
II. p. 353 


(57) Echard's 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 


(53) Vidication 
of himſelf, in the 
concluſion. 


59) North's 
men of Ken- 
net's Hiſtory of 
England, p. 454 


(bo) Life of the 
Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. II. 
in the appendix, 
No. LXVII. See 
alſo a Letter 
from the Duke 
to the Lord Ar- 
lington, dated 
Sept. 3. 1667. in 
the ſame volume, 
p. 353- and in 
remark [A] of 
the enſuing ar- 
ticle. 


* be able to 


as foon as the Parliament came 


H v 


D E. 


ich peachment of high. treaſon, which was brought apainft him by the Houfe of Commons 
[44] in November; and Jaſtly, during the proſecution, procured him to leave the 
kingdom [B] in the beginning of December; whereupon, an act of banifhment was paſſed 


cannot tell you, that the other which followed within 
a few days, did not exceedingly ſurprize me, and 
even aſtoniſh me; nor in truth am I yet recovered 
out of that trance. 


ſuddenly to have no underftanding, and to be of no 
uſe. It fell upon me in an ill time, and how I hall 
ſhife I know not, being under a vaſt debt, and 'pob' 
ſefled of a very ſmall eſtate, and ſo like to be in 
ſtraits enough. Nor do I know what is more in- 
tended; - I thank God I fear nothing that my ene- 
mies can bring me, though the number of 
them is great, and thoſe of my friends fewer than [ 
could imagine r. | | 
Upon I the reflections I can make with myſelf, 
I am not conſcious of having done or ſaid any thing 
in diſcharge of my public truſt, which I would not 
have done or ſaid if I had been that moment tb 
expire. I am accuſed of inſolence and ſaweineſs in 
debates, of which tis ſaid I had directions long fince 
to advertiſe me. In truth, I think I have been fre- 
quently bold enough; in which I am ſure my incen- 
tions were always full of duty; and I am confident 
you will fwear for me that that duty will never 
decline. If I know myſelf, ' I ſhall never be leſs 
warm in all the King's concernment than I have 
ever been, and it is not impoſſible that I may yet 
do him more ſervice under his diſpleafare; than I 
have been able to do in his favour: 
© There are now other -expedients defigned to his 
* ſervice than I could travel in. I am | pretly well 
* compoſed in my mind, and if I am ſuffered, ſhall be 
glad to ſpend this winter here, and at the ſpring ſhall 
© retire into fome corner in the country, where I may 
get bread. I muſt not omit to tell you, 
that the Duke of York hath been and is as gracious 
* wo me, and as much concerned for me as poſſible; I 
have not many other friends to brag of. I confeſs I 
have ſo much mortification' upon the obſervation of 
© the hamours of men, that the very ridiculouſteſs 
thereof is ſome allay to the melancholie. God proſ- 
yoe and your's, and keep your maſter firm to 
you, for I believe I have few enemies who don't de- 
fire to oblige you the fame way they have done me. 
< I pray to provide well for the public here, and 
5 bring you and me once more together. 
Clarendon-houfe, 
24 Sept. 1667. | 
(4 4] The King encouraged an impeachment of high- 
ir r.] Two inſtances of this are given, one 
by Mr Carte, who relates (56), that his ty ob- 
ſerving Sir John Finch to be filent in the H 
this point came in queſtion, gave him poſitive orders to 
be a&ive, and to promote the buſineſs. And Mr E- 
chard tells us {57), that the King very ſharply rebuked 
Sir Stephen Fox for voting againft the impeachment. 
Aud beſides theſe clarations of his temper on 
this occafren, the Earl hath not ſpared to affert, rk 
„ it 


a m9 a «a 6 a „41 „ 


* CLaxexboN (55). 


that wy ies (they are his own words) had 
1 4 dich his Majeſty, as to declare his own 
diſpleaſure me, and againſt all thoſe who a 


__ 

to have no il opinien of me; and then nothing was ſpo- 
ken ſo much of as the refolution to take m , and the 
lady Caſtlemain declared that the Dake of Buckingham 
was to fit Lord High-Steward of England upon my trial, 
many wagers being laid in the Court that [ſhould loſe my 
head; and Sir Thomas Oſborne, a perſon of great in- 
timacy with the Duke, had declared in the coun 
before he came up to Parliament, that if the - 
lor was not hanged he would be hanged himſelf; all 
which was done, he intimates, in the view of driving 


him out of the land (58), a thing which his Majeſty 
had indeed fixed upon, and which was compaſſed in 


the manner related in the next remark. 

[B BY Procured him to leave the kingdom.) As this 
part of his conduct was condemned by many of his 
friends (59), and particularly by the Duke of Ormonde, 


who had in a manner . for his ſteadinefs and : 
be drew up a particular 


courage to ſtand a trial ( 
account of it, as follows. * From the beginning of 


Nor can I imagine, how, from 
being thought a pretty wiſe fellow, I am become, 


0 
6 


when 


againſt 


the proſecution in Parliament againſt me, ſome per- 
ſons who wiſhed me very well, informed of the ſeve- 
ral intentions againſt me, earneſtly adviſed me to 
withdraw myſelt, and thereby to provide for my ſe- 
curity, which I utterly refuſed to do. And it is 
well known, that the day when the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſent up their general impeachment, that my 
coach was 5 Ar three or four hours to 
carry me to the Houſe, I expecting to be ſent for 
* *tillcheir riſing. When the Chet wow ſo hot in 
* the Huſe of Peers, that many expoſtulations from 
* the Ebwer Houſe, they till refuſed to commit me to 
* priſon, I received new importunities from my friends 
to make my efcape; And they were perſwaded by 
© ſome who had had the greateſt hand in contriving 
* my ruin, to believe that it would be grateful to the 
* King, and that there ſhould be no means uſed to 
obſtruct my going away: and when nothing of this 

could work upon me, the Biſhop of Hereford (who 
had not caftied himſelf fo well toward me as ſome 


men thought 


© the Biſh 
oat of 


« 
6 
« 
« 
« 
4 
0 


Fo he kingdom, 
was the King's defire, 


confeſſed to him, that it 
o 
© to any Bod 


ough he would not own it 
—— y a 2 on then came to. me ag am 
the ſame thing to me, and undertook upon 
his ſalvation (which was his own eüpreſſion) ne 1 
* ſhould neither be ſtopped in my paſſage, nor ſuffer 
the leaſt degree in my honour or my fortune by my 
© abſence ; which he ſaid I could not believe he would 
'© undertake without very good authority, and there- 
© upon enlarged upon the calamities the kingdom muſt 
* ſuffer upon this difference between the two Houſes, 
© of which I ſhould be looked upon to be the ſole 
© cauſe, and therefore had reaſon to apprehend what 
« ſenſe the people were like to have of it: and Mr 

Seymour had the confidence to tell a noble Lord of 
the Houſe, who had vigorouſly oppoſed my commit- 
ment, that if the Houſe of Peers did not comply 
with the Houſe of Commons, the people would not 
only pull down my houſe, but the houſes of all thoſe 
Lords who adhered to me. I told the Biſhop I was 
very innocent in all things laid to my charge, and 
therefore was not to be terrified by threats; howe- 
ver, if it were — ＋ fit for his Majeſty's ſervice 
that I abſented myſelf, I would without any confide- 
ration how far I might ſuffer in point of reputation, 
ſubmit to his Majeſty's direction; only I defired, 
that I might have ſuch a paſs as might ſecure me 
from being ſtopped, and expoſed as a ſpectacle to 
the people, and as a man running away from juſtice ; 
which the Biſhop thought I might reaſonably require, 
and made no doubt of ſending it me according]y : 
but the next morning he told the Biſhop of Winche- 
ſter, that if the King ſhould grant ſuch a paſs, it 
might give great * to the Parliament ; which 
hazard his Majeſty would not run; but renewed a 


thereof ; | 1 
every day publickly WF m 
after the time u the. 
notwith _ the Gaily advice 
received ffum ] at 
withdraw. e 
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had deſerved from him +) firſt ſent to + His name will 


1 
2 Wincheſter to perſwade him to get me be {een preſently 
l among the pro- 


: 
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HY 


againſt him on the 19th of that month. Before his departure, he drew up an apology * in * It « gig 
a petition to the Houſe of. Lords, which being delivered by his deen a the Lind ie . 


of England undet 


Cornbury, to the Earl of Denbigh, was preſented by him to the Houſe on the third of this year. 


December. 


His friends were divided in their opinions about the part which he took of 


(i =) Life of the withdrawing, but they all thought him ill adviſed in the matter of his petition (mm). 


Duke of Or- 


monde, Vol, II. Wherein he vindicated himſelf from any way contributing to the late miſcarriages, in ſuch 
5. 354+ 4 manner as laid the blame at the ſame time upon others [CC]. He retired to Norman- 
dy, where, if not the malice, at leaſt the miſrepreſentations, of his enemies purſued him, 
As he was going in the latter end of March following from Rouen to Paris, he ſtopped 
for ſome time towards the end of April at a town called Evreux, on the ſouth ſide of the 
Seine; where he was aſſaulted by ſome ſeamen; and very narrowly eſcaped with his life 


[DD]. Being greatly afflicted with the gout, and finding himſelf not ſecure in that part 


this authority and command I did, upon Saturday 
the laſt of November, 1667, leave my own houſe, 
and went by coach to Erith, where I embarked ; 
and it pleaſed God, after ſome days firaggling with 
ill wind and weather, I arrived at Calais the Wed- 
neſday following And 1 did na more in this adven- 
ture, whatever prejudice I have undergone by it, than 
I fball always do in ſacrificing my honour and my life 
itſelf upon the leaft infinuation of his Majeſty": plea- 
* /are, and whenever he thinks his ſervice may be ad- 
vanced by it. And if any man ſhall yet think, not- 
withſtanding all that I have ſaid, that I ought not to 
have withdrawn myſelf, but to have remained there 
in priſon, or in any other condition they would have 
put me, until I had been fully cleared upon a fair 
trial, he will, I hope, have ſo mach compaſhon af 
me, as to think I had great difficulties to contend 
with, and will lament, on. my behalf, that I am 
forced to undergo ſo hard a fate after the nge of 
threeſcore years, whereof thirty have been ſpent. in 
the ſervite of the Crown ; and for the proſperity 
whereof, and the happineſs of his Majeſty's royal 
perſon, my daily prayers ſhall be paured out in what 
condition foever I am, and in what corner ſoever 
(61) Hi: Vindi- of the world I ſhall be confined or condemned to (61). 
tion, in the con- This abſolute reſignation, not only of his life but of 
—— his honour too, to the King's pleaſure, will perhaps be 
looked on at this time of day, (if any thing more than 

a ſtrain of Court language) to be a rare example of 

the influence of the doctrine of unlimited paſſive obe- 

dience, which was preached up in thoſe days, and far 

which his Lordſhip may be juſtly honoured with the 

title of a Conſeſſor. But though that principle ought, 

in juftice to his univerſally acknowledged integrity, to 

be allowed the firſt place among the motives which 


1 8 
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prevaited upon him to withdraw ; yet as he de- 


clares at the ſame time that he had t difficulties 

to contend with; fo no injury will be done to him, in 

ſuppoſing that the principle of ſelf-preſervation held the 

fecond place among thoſe motives. There is a letter 

of his ſon the Lord Cornbury to the Duke of Ormonde, 

which furniſhes a ſufficient warrant for this aſſertion. 

It is dated December 8, four days after his father's 

landing at Calais, and was wrote to excuſe that reſolu- 

tion. In this view, having alledged the ſeveral other 

reaſons for it, he cloſes the number as follows: that 

* being informed from very creditable hands, that 

there was a deſign to prorogue the Parliament, an 

* purpoſe to | 

| means he might fall into t of the proteſting 
* Life of the Lords) he reſolved to withdraw *.” Accordin y Mr 
Dole of Or- l. Carte informs us, that it appeared from Lord Arling- 
in the Appendix, ton's Letters to the Duke of Ormonde, that it was 


No. LIII. expected a week before the vote [for comniitting him}, 
; that jf the Lords would not recede from their privilege, 
i e ens would either take the way of remon- 
\ The Ghote nf (x they dig] agpint je 4, er bring a bill of at- 
hae remon- — Inns. THY ſp ill have left the 
France was whole Houſe of Lords to. Judge, aforded the proſecu- 
uttered in by the tory little hopes of ſucceſs, elpeclally fince the Biſhops 
—— Id have voted on that occaſion ; and therefore a trial 
— „ by commitfion, direQted to twenty-four Peers, wasdeem- 
Tout 14 of ; . , 
15 years of age, ed more eligible ; and the Lord „ with all his 


much being a+ innocencę tegrity, had reaſon to dread the judg- 
lowed then to fit ment of twenty-four ſuch perſons as ſhould be packed by 
in the Houſe's" the Duke of Buckiogkam, +. The number twenty-four 
Hh the body of af this jury plaibly points to the Lords who proteſted a- 
rde work, p. inſt the vote ſor not committing the Earl, hich were 
109. D. Bucks, D. Albemarle, Teynham, St David's, T. 
TS Lucas, Ch. Garrard, Berkſhire, Powlet, Howard of 
1 Charlton, Pembroke, Rocheſter, W. Dureſme, T. Sandes, 

Jo. Berkley, Northampton, Kent, Carliſle, Dover, Nor- 


y him by a Jury of Peers, (by which 


| of 
wich, Vaoghan, Hen. Herefard; Byron, Bath, Briſtol; 
Arlington, Say and Seal, Pawis. In number weaty- _ 
four, beſides the three Biſhops ||. Err 


{CC] 4 laid the blame ape others ] The Lord Ea of the 
Abe ed, who t t himſelf — ſtruck at COS 
in the petition, called it a libel in the Houſe, and after 2667. | 


reading it, the Lords ſent two of the Judges to acquaint 1737+ %. 
the Commons of it, and to deſire a conference. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who was alſo plainly-aimed at 
in the petition, delivered it to the Commons, and in 
his uſual way of inſult and ridicule, faid, The Lords 
have commanded me to deliver to you this ſcandalous 
and, ſeditious paper: ſent from the Earl of Clarendon. 
They bid me preſent it to you, and defire you in a con- 
venient time to ſend it to them again, for it has a ffyle 
which they are in love with, and therefore deſire to 
keep it. Upon the reading of it in that Houſe, it was 
voted to be ſcandalous, malicious, and a refroaeh to 
the juffice of the nation; whereupon they moved the 


Lords that it might be burnt by the hands of the com- 


mon hangman, which was ordered, and executed ac- 8 
* (62). f 8 | ' (62) State Trials, 
[DP D] He narrowly eſcaped with his life.) This in that of the 
aſſault was made on the 23d of April, as appears from — cog” 
the following account of it in a letter to Sir William 572. * 
Coventry, Secretary of State, by Mr Oliver Long. dat- | | 
ed at Evreux, April 26, 1668 (63). As I was travel- (63) The origi- 
ling from Rouen towards Orleans, it was my fortune, nal is ia the Bod- 
April 23, N. S. to overtake the Earl of Clarendon {then n libr 
in his unhappy and unmerited exile) who was going to- „ 

* wards Bourbon, but took up his lodging at a private 

* hotel in a ſmall walled town called Evreux, ſome 

* leagues from Rouen. I, as moſt Engliſh gentlemen did 

to ſo valuable a patriot, went to pay him a viſit near 

© ſupper-time, when he was, as uſual, very civil to me. 

© Before ſupper was done, twenty or thirty Engliſh ſea- 

men and more, came and demanded entrance at the 

great gate, which being ſtrongly barred, kept them 

* out for ſome time ; but in aſhort ſpace they brake 

« it, and preſently. drove all they found, by their ad- 

vantage of numbers, into the Earl's chamber, where 

by the aſſiſtance of only three ſwords and piſtals, 

we kept them out for half an hour, in which diſpute 
6 
— 
* 
s 
* 
* 
0 


many of us were wounded by their ſwords and piſtols, 
whereof they had many. 'To conclude, they broke 
the windows and doors, and under the conduct of 
one Howard an Iriſhman (who has three brothers, as 
] am told, in the King of England's ſervice), and an 
enſign in the company of cannoneers ; they quickly 
found the Earl in his bed, not able to ſtand by the 
violence of the gout ; whence after they had given 
him many blows with their ſwords and ſtaves, mixed 
with horrible curſes and oaths, they dragged him on 
the ground into the middle of the yard, where they 
encompaſſed him around with their ſwords, and after 
* they had told him in their own language, how he had 
* ſold the kingdom and robbed them of their pay, Howard 
* commanded them all, as one man, to run their 
© ſwords through his body. But what difference aroſe 
among themſelves before they could God a- 
* bove, who alone ſent this ſpirit of di on, only 
„ knows. In this interval, their lieutenant, one 
* Sxwaine, came and diſarmed them. Sixteen of the 
« ringleaders were put into priſon, and many. of thoſe 
things which they had rifled from him found again, 
which were reſtored, and of great value. Monfieur La 
Fonde, a great man belonging to the King of France's 
bed chamber, ſent to conduct the Earl on his way l 
hither, was ſo deſperately wounded in the head, that : 
there were but little hopes of his life. Many of 
theſe aſſaſſins were grievouſly wounded, and this ac- 
tion is ſo much reſented by all here, that many of 


« theſe 


Of theſe Mr 

ood mentions 
eleven, who 
were all preferred 
by the Chaocel- 
lor's intereſt, 
Athen. Oron. 
Vol. II. col. 
1151, 1152, 
1153. and the 
Chancellor's 
Life, ubi ſupra, 
p- 2. He ha1 
aiſo a brother-in- 
Jaw, Colonel 
Gunter, wha, in 
purſuance of ad- 
vices received 
from the Chan- 
cellor, concerted 
meaſures for fur- 
thering a deſign 
of the King's 
landing in Suſſex 
in 1657. Thur- 
he, Vol. VII. 
p. 77. 


(64) The Earl's 
Miſc lianeous 
Works, &c. p. 


373. 


* Life of the 
Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. II. 
B. v. p. 198, ad 
annum 1660, 


(6;) See remark 
[Al] in che next 
article. 


HH V 
of France, he went in the ſummer to M 
drew up his Diſcoufe by way of Vindication of himſelf, from the Charge of High-Treaſon 
brought againſt bin by the Houſe of Commons in November 1667 [FF]. Recovering his 
health to a good degree, he continued at Montpelier three or four years, ſpending 2 


good 


* theſe criminals will meet with an uſage equal to their 
merit. 

[E E} He was more at eaſe at Montpelier.) In the 
dedication of the Contemplations, Ec. upon the Pſalms, 
having taken notice of the ſevere treatment he met 
with at Evreux, he declares he was in no place which 
he could confidently refide in till he came to Montpe- 


lier, where he found very good reception and accom - 


modation, through the extraordinary civility and ad- 
dreſs of Lady Mordaunt. Who having obtained a very 
great eſteem from all perſons there, had taken ſome 
pains by her good mention of him, and the poſt that 
he had ſuſtained, and ſame advantageous diſcourſe of 
his relations ||, to prepare them in ſuch a manner to bid 
him welcome, that he found a very extraordinary re- 
ſpe from all perſons of quality, men and women; 
which continued during his ſtay there '(64). Upon 
this mention of. Lady Mordaunt's kindneſs to the Earl, 
we ſhall take on opportunity of vindicating the Chan- 
cellor's ſhare in the Reſtoration, with regard to one 


particular, wherein the Lord Mordaunt was concerned. 


It was no inconſiderable part of Monke's inſtruQtions to 
Sir John Greenvile, that he ſhould not return till he 
had ſeen the King out of the Spaniſh dominions, and 
his Majeſty was defired to make haſte to Breda, and 
from thence diſpatch all the letters and papers he 
ſhould ſend to England. I have taken notice of this 
particular, continues Mr Carte, as well to do an act 
of juſtice to General Monke, by ſhewing that his ap- 
plication to the King, was earlier than is generally re- 
preſented, and that he did not ſtay till he had ſeen 
the iſſue of the election, by which he might judge of 
the temper of the members, as to do another to the 
Marquis of Ormonde (from whom no body I believe 
will ſeparate the Lord Chancellor) by ſhewing, that 
he was not unacquainted with Monke's affairs and in- 
ſtructions. The ſurmiſe that thoſe were kept a ſecret 
from theſe two noble perſons is ſo far from truth, 
that on the very next day after Lord Mordaunt and 
Sir John Greenvile parted from the King, Lord Mor- 
daunt, upon fome freſh advices received from England, 
of Monke's meaſures and further communications of his 
deſigns, ſent a letter to the Marquis of Ormonde, de- 
Gring him to diſpatch Hartwile Baron with the com- 
miſſion for the General, and ſuch further inſtructions as 
were neceſſary . 

[FF] 4 windication of himſelf from the charge of 
high-treaſon, c.] This charge conſiſts of ſeventeen 
articles, which to go over here would be tedious, 
eſpecially ſince notwithſtanding the challenge made by 
his ſon Mr Laurence Hyde, defying the Houſe to prove 
any one of them, yet no proof was ever attempted there 
(65). The article which charges him with adviſing 
the ſale of Dunkirk to the French, is the only one that 


ever made the leaſt impreſſion to the diſadvantage of 


his memory ; and fince a late noble author, already 


quoted in this memoir, hath produced a circumſtance, 
which, if not rightly underſtood, may be thought to 


+ It haz deen 
faid that there is 
good reaſon to 
think the Queen- 
mother, when 
ſhe came over to 
England in Jan. 
2660, was char- 
ged with this af- 
fair of Durkirk 
as well as that of 
the Portugal | 
match. Carte's 
remark in the 
Gen. Dia, Vol. 
VI. p. 337» in 
notes b. 


(66) His Vindi- 
cation againſt ar- 
ticle xi. in bis 
Miſcellanies, p · 
33s 


(67) In the ſe- 
cond volume of 
his Works, p. 
237. 


ſupport the opioion, that he even adviſed the parting 
with it in general : we ſhall endeavour to ſet that 
matter in it's true light. I he Earl of Clarendon be 

ins his defence againlt this article in theſe terms. It 
1s very well known to his Majeſty and to ſeveral per- 
ſons yet alive, that the parting with Dunkirk was re 
ſolved upon before ever I heard of it; and that the 
purpoſe was therefore concealed from me, becauſe it 
was believed that I was not of that opinion, and would 
not concur in the advice f. However in proceeding he 
confeſſes, that when it was firſt propoſed and debated in 
tte Council, he was not only preſent, but agreed with the 
majority in their opinion for the ſale of it; and that in a 
ſecond debate, he alſo concurred with his Majeſty's p ro- 
poſal for making the firſt offer to France; and that in 
purſuance of this reſolution, he was one of thoſe four 
or five Lords of the Privy · Council appointed to treat 
with Mr Eftrades, who was come privately to England 
for that purpoſe, and that after ſeveral conferences 
with him, the bargain was concluded (65). Thus 
the Chanchellor's own ſtate of the caſe confirms the 
obſervation of Lord Lanſdowne (67) from the ler- 


ters and negotiations of the Count D' Eftrades that 
VOI. IV. No. 229. | 
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ontpelier, where, being more at eaſe [E E], he 


the firſt motion came from the Chancellor in a letter 

dated at Hampton- Court, June 29, 1662, and ſigned 

Clarendon ; that is, the firſt motion to that Count; which 

may be very true, and yet it may be as true, that the re- 

ſolution for parting with Dunkirk was taken before ever 

the Chancellor heard of it, as he himſelf avers. But in 

juſtice to our readers, we muſt not omit mentioning 

one particular concerning this treaty, though it may 

ſeem to bear a little hard upon his mewory. Having 

recounted the ſeveral fteps taken in negotiating this 

affair till it was brought to a concluſion, by agreeing 

upon 500000 piſtoles, to be paid in ſpecie, for the 

purchaſe, he proceeds thus: Which I believe was a 

greater ſum of money than was ever paid at one pay- 

ment by any Prince in Chriſtendom, upon what oc- 

caſion ſoever. And, continues he, that all this 

* ſhould not amount to a greater value than the ammu- I. This article of 

* nition, artillery, and ſtores were worth, which were _ _ * 
delivered with it, is very firange, and cannot be ſup- Tat be adviſed 

poſed by any reaſonable computation F. I do very and eected the 

well remember, that in the treaty, we did with / of Dunkirkro 

much earneſtneſs inſiſt upon the detaining the cannon = RO 2 | 

and other artillery and ammunition. But M. D'E- 1414 Hl 

ſtrades would not conſent to it, being neceſſary, as he ons, troerber with 

ſaid, for the defence of the place, which probably might !b#.ommunition, 

be attacked by the Spaniards in a few days after the 6g and al 

delivery of it into the bands of his maſter ; and upon 5 Ns g, 

inſerting that exception of the cannon, &c. in our 9e than the 

demand, he was at laſt induced to conſent to the pay- ſaid ammunition, 

ment of 500002 piltoles, which he had never before 27 le, and 

yielded unto ; he concludes with obſerving, that his — NO 

Majeſty cauſed ſome eſtimate to be made of the : 

cannon, &c. and that the value did not ariſe to more 

than 20000 l. ſterling, or thereabouts. It is evi- 

dent, that in this account, the Chancellor had an eye 

upon the ſpeech which was made to his Majeſty by Sir 

Edward Harley, who had been governor of Dunkirk “ 

"till the ſale was projected, when being removed and 

returning to England, on the delivery of his accounts, 

he took his leave of the King, telling him before the 

Duke of Albemarle, who had procured him that go- 

vernment, that the guns, flores, and aminunition he 

left at Dunkirk, were worth more money than the (690) 14. ibid. e 

French were to give for the place (68). He told him colleQione J. 

alſo, that he would leave him one thing more, which Freind, M. D. 

his Majeſty did not think of, and that was 100001. | 

he had ſaved in his iron cheſt againſt a fiege, or any (70) Ibid. ps 

other exigence that might happen (69). It may not be 118. 23 

improper to obſerve likewiſe here, fince it made the j1;3,;.. de la 

ſurrendry of the place more unpopular ; that this Maiſon de Har- 

gentleman, during the ſhort ſpace of time he held that . par en. 

government, had recruited the garriſon to above 9000 Met. 


« 
* 
6 
o 
* 
6 
6 
6 
* 
o 
o 
* 
= 
= 
= 


From the time 
of the Reſtora- 
tion. 


(68) Collins's 
Hiſtorical Coll ee- 
tions of the Fa- 
milies of Caven- 
d ſhe, Holles, 
Vere, Harley, 
Ec. p. 204. 


men, and began many fortifications, which were after- 


wards perfected by the French (70); that on his removal 7.) St. Þ- 203+ 


he left in the hands of the deputy-treaſurer 7 the ſum Harley's Acc. unt 


of 1277521. 15 8. (71) ; that he ſtreauouſly oppoſed of the Expences 


the ſale of it, and by his intereſt in the Houſe of Com- 1nd Treaſure at 
mons, procured the reſolution that it ſhould never be Duakirk, 
alienated, but be made a part of the King's hereditary (] pos 
dominions (72), and that he refuſed an offer made him Hiſtory of Eng- 
by a certain great man, of 100001. to be paſſive in land, Vol. III. 
the ſurrendry of it (73); that being offered the P. 259, 24 clit. 
peerage, with the title of Viſcount, for his ſignal ſer- 9 

vices at and before the Reftoration, he refuſed that (73) Collins, o 
honour, giving this reaſon for it, leaf his zeal and bis ſupta, p. 202. 
ſervices for the Reſtoration of the ancient government from Moret's 
Sold be reproached a: proceeding from ambition, and MS. 

not conſcience. And laſtly his being made Knight of the cd 


Bath, was done without his knowledge when he was 


at Dunkirk, the King inferting his name in the liſt — 
with his own hand (74). Upon the whole it cannag I was father to 


think, be denied, that the Earl of Clarendon had a pri- Robert Harley 
cipal ſhare both in propoſing and effecting the ſale of br tb org 
Dunkirk. to the French. Vet at the ſame time it ought T;,,,er in the 
to be obſerved in his behalf, that therein he yielded to' reign of Queen 
the opinion of others, and eſpecially to his Majeſty's Anne. ibid. 
particular defire. In reſpect to which, he was united 

with the Duke of Ormoud in making it an inviolable (75) See No. 7r, 
rule of his duty, to ſerve the King his own way '* — 

75). | | the Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. II. 


30 R [GG] His 


to Carte's Life of 


— . — — 
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0 n) The great- . 


eſt part of his 
Eſſays are alſo 


= at Montpe- dreſs to his children (o o). 


HY 
good part of his time (n 2) in that devout work beforementioned, The Contemplations and 
Rene ions upon the Pſalms, which he finiſhed there, and prefixed to it a moſt pathetic ad- 


4 


In 1672 he reſided at Moulins, 
fions upon Mr Creſſy's book, intituled, Fanaticiſm fanatically imputed to the Catholic Church 


D E. 


where he wrote his Animadver- 


(02) It is dated by Dy Stilling fleet, and the Impulation refuted and retorted, by J. C. [GG]. He alſo drew 
up his Survey of Mr Hobbes's Leviathan the following year at Moulins [pp], having 


43 Feb. 1670-1, 
and conſequently 
wrote before he 
had heard of the 
Ducheſs of 
York's changing 
her religi n, in 
whom he declares 
himſelf fingulaily 
hippy, that tho' 
her condition had 
made his duty a 
debt to her, yet 
ſhe had behaved 
to him with the 
ſame kindneſs, 
tenderneſs, and 
duty, as if the 


(76) It was ren- 
daered ealy like- 
wiſe to him, by 
what he had 
written in his 
Eſſay, dated at 
Moulins the year 
before, againſt 
multiplying cen- 
troverſies, &c. 
which ſucuniched 
him with a good 
part of theſe ani- 

dver ſions. 

iſcellaneous 
Works, &c. p · 
240, & leq, 2d 
edit. 1751. 


(77) Animad- 
verſions, p. 7. 


(73) The fame 
year that the 
Earl had ſtood 
for a fellowſhip 
of Exeter-col- 
lege, as above- 
mentioned. 


(79) Mr Creſſy 
was born at 
Wakefield in 
Vork ſhire, where 
his father practi- 
ſed the Law as a 
Counſellor, for 
which town his 
Lordſhip, while 
a Commoner, had 
been a Member 
of Parliament. 
Athen. Oran. 
Vol. II. col. 


528. and the Earl 


of Strafford's ar · 
ticle. 

($0) He had 
been long known 
to his Lordſhip. 
See his article in 


Vol. II. p. 1183. 
remark [Z I. 


($1) Deans and 
Chapters had 
been voted down 
by the Parlia- 
ment the year 
before. Salmon's 
Chron, Hiſt. un- 
der the year 
1641. 


(81) In bis Exo- 
mologeſi t, chap. 
zji. where he con- 
firms his opinion 
by the authority 
of Hooker, who, 
in Ecclef. Poli- 
ty, I. 5. [p- 
433+] U. 79. de · 
clares, that the 
Church of Eng- 
land could not 
probably continue 
above 80 years, 


lately finiſhed his great work the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. there “; and removing 


thence to Rouen, he paid his laſt debt to nature, on the ninth of December 1674, in 


that city; whence his body was brought to England, and interred on the north fide of 


King Henry VIIth's chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey (). He was twice married; firſt to 
Anne, daughter of Sir Gregory Ayloffe of Robſon in Wiltſhire, Kat; and this lady 
dying without iſſue by him, he married, in July 1634, at St Margaret's Weſtminſter, 
Frances, daughter, and at length heir, to Sir Thomas Ayleſbury, Bart. who brought 
him ſeveral children (rr), beſides Henry the eldeſt ſon who ſucceeded him in the honour 
and eſtate, We ſhall give an account of them all below [H HI. 


were fill under the deperdance and diſcipline of his own family, 


[G G] His anfwer to Crefſy.) What firſt induced 
him to undertake this taſk (76), was the knowledge he 
had of Mr Creſſy, by means of an acquaintance which 
had commenced at Oxford (77), where that gentleman 
was his contemporary, and being choſen Fellow of 
Merton-college in 1625 (78), took the degree of A. M. 
and afterwards entring into holy orders, was no incon- 
fiderable preacher, and became chaplain to the Lord 
Wentworth, then Prefident of the North (79), and 
continued fo after he was Deputy of Ireland, whither 
he went in 1638 with Lucius Lord Falkland (80), 
probably as chaplain ; and in 1642, his Lordſhip be- 
ing Secretary of State, procured him a canonry of 


Windſor, and the deanry of Leighlen in Ireland was 


conferred upon him about the ſame time, but he was 


never inſtalled into the deanry, and never received any 


profits from either of theſe dignities, by reaſon of the 
confuſion of the times (81) ; ſo that being reduced to 
very narrow circumſtances, eſpecially after the death 
of the Lord Falkland at the battle of Newbury in 
September 1643, he travelled as a tutor with Charles 
Berkley, Eſq; (afterwards Earl of Falmouth) in 1644. 
But upon a foreſight (if we may believe himſelf (82)) that 
the Church of England would ſoon terminate by the 
reftleſs attempts of the Sectaries, he began to think of 
ſettling himſelf in the Church of Rome. Accordingly 
going by the way of Paris to that city, he publickly re- 
nounced his religion there in 1646 ; after which re- 
turning to Paris, he publiſhed his Exomologe/is ; or a 


faithful Narrative of the Occaſions and Motives of bis 


Cornverfion to Catholic Unity, 1647, 12mo. Soon after 
it was printed, he ſent a copy to Dr Henry Hammond 
who had been his familiar acquaintance, and having a 
kindueſs for him on account of his modeſty, learning, 
and „invited him into England, aſſuring him that 
he ſhould be provided with a ſufficient ſubſiſtence to 
live comfortably, and not be 'moleſted about his reli- 
gion and conſcience, but he declined the offer ; and in 
1653, there came out a ſecond edition of his Exomolo- 
geſis, with ſeveral alterations and additions made by 
the direction of the Benedictine Monks (83), of which 
order he had then taken the habit in the Engliſh col- 
lege at Doway. He was ſupplied at Paris with 100 
crowns for this journey by the Queen-mother of Eng- 
land ; and after the Reſtoration, upon the marriage of 
King Charles II. to the Infanta of Portugal, he was 
taken into the ſervice of that Queen, and lived moſtly 
in Somerſet-houſe in the Strand. At length dying in 
the houſe of one Mr Caryl, at Eaſt-Grinſtead in Suſ- 
ſex, Auguſt 10, 1674, he was buried in the church 
there, as Mr Wood was informed, by the ſuperior of 
his order on this fide the river Trent in England, one 
Gregory Mallet, alias John Fackſon, who dying alſo 
September 10, 1681, in the Sheldonian family, was 
buried in the chancel of Long Compton church in War- 
wickſhire (84). This Creſſy wrote ſeveral other things, 
particularly a piece intitled Sara Sophia, or Direc- 


tions for the Prayer of Contemplation, &c. (85) which 


(33) Ia this edition, the proteflation of duty and obedience to 
the King was left out, and there were added ſome reproaches 
againſt the Church of England, and many virulent expteſſions 
agaioft it's clergy. Clatendon's Animady. p. 76, 77- 

(84) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. 528 to 532. Thad inſtances 
are inſerted to confirm an obſervation made by the Earl, that 
this order of Monks was particularly favoured by King Charles 
II. which the Chancellor, according to his avowed principles, 
here defends. Animadv. p. 43, 44. ($5) It was ex- 
trated from ſome treatiſes of Aug. Baker, a Benedictine at 

. Doway, printed in 1657, in two vols 8 vo. | 


produced. 


news, that he fell into the dodtrine and principles of 
Quietiſm and the myſtic divinity. However he was 


6! The dedi» 


cation to his Ma- 
jeſty is at 
Moulins, May 


10, 1673. See 
Hobbes's article « 


* Seerem, [N]. 


77 Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 


col. $35» 


(rr She died 
much lamented 
by him a few 
days before he 
was deprived of 
the Great- Seal. 
Vindication of 
him'elf, &c. in 
the concluſion, 


long eſteemed the Cory phæus of the Roman party, and 


his Exomologeſis, we are told, was the golden calf to 
which the Engtich Papiſts fell down and worſhipped, 
boaſting that it was unanſwerable, and had given a 
total overthrow to the Chillingworthians, and to the 
book and tenets of Lucius Lord Falkland (86). He 
had in his anſwer to Stillingfleet's Irenicun, dropped 
ſome expreſſions which ſeemed to inſinuate that his 
Lordſhip, as well as Mr Chillingworth, was tainted 
with Socinianiſm. This was warmly reſented, eſpe- 
cially in the behalf of Lord Falkland, by the Earl of 
Clarendon, in the treatiſe now under confideration ; 
where he laments, that this attempt to traduce the me- 
mory of that incomparable Lord, had found credit 
enough with two or three perſons of the Church of 
England, (who, ſays he, never knew, and I think 
* never ſaw that excellent perſon) to take upon them 


($6) See Romiſh 
DeRQrines not 
from the begin- 
ning; or, A Re- 
ply to what S. C. 
hath returned to 
Dr Pierce's Ser- 
mon, in the pre- 
face. Lond. 1664, 
by Daniel Whir- 
by. See his artic.e, 


to aſperſe a nobleman of the moſt prodigious learn- 


ing, the moſt exemplary manners, and fingular good 


« greatelt ornament of the nation, that any age hath 
He afterwards proceeds to defend this 
deſervedly darling friend in the following terms. * If 
* the having read Socinus, and the commending that 
in him, which no- body can reaſonably diſcommend 

in him, and the making uſe of that reaſon which 


nature, of the moſt unblemiſhed integrity, and the 


God hath given to man for the examining of that 


> 
„ 
* Which is moſt properly examined by reaſon, and to 
avoid the weak arguments of ſome men, how ſu- 
« perciliouſly ſoever inſiſted upon, or to diſcover the 
* fallacies of others, be the definicion of a Socinian, 
© the party will be very ſtrong in all Churches; but 
if a perfect deteſtation of all thoſe opinions a- 
« gainft the perſon and divinity of our Saviour, or any 
other doctrine that is contrary to the Church of 
* England, (and the Church of England hath more 
formally condemned Socinianiſm, than any other 
© Church hath done, as appeais by the canons of 1640) 
can free a man from that reproach, as without doubt 
© it ought to do, I can very warrantably declare, that 
that unparallelled Lord was no Socinian ; nor is it 
« poſſible for any man who is a true ſon of the Church 
© of England, to be corrupted with thoſe opinions 
* (87).” Accordingly Mr Creſſy, a little before his 
death, wrote an anſwer to the Animadyerſions, wherein 
diſavowing the defign imputed to him by the Earl, of 
charging Lord Falkland with Socinianiſm, he joins 
with his honourable antagoniſt in clearing his Lordſhip 
from that aſperſion which had been thrown upon him 
by others (38). | 
(HH) We fhall give an account below.) By his 
ſecond Lady he had four ſons and two daughters. Of 
theſe Anne, the eldeſt, married as already mentioned, 
to the Duke of York, by that match became mo- 
ther to two daughters, Mary and Anne, who were 
ſucceſſively Queens of England. Beſides theſe, ſhe 
brought the Duke four ſons and three daughters, who 
all died in their infancy ®. The laſt was born Februa- 


ry 9, 1670-1, and her mother deceaſed the 3 iſt of 


March following, having a little before her death 
changed her religion +, to the great grief of her fa- 
ther, who on that occafion wrote a moſt pathetic let- 


ter to her, and another to the Duke her conſort ||. 


Biſhop Burnet gives her the following character. The 
* Ducheſs of Yark, ſays he, Was a very extraordinary 


woman, 


(87) Animad- 
verhons, &. 
183 to 139, 


(38) Ep ſtie apo- 


lovetical to a 

Put ſon of Ho- 
nour, & 7. edit. 
1674, vo. 


She brought a 
child every year 
atter her mat ri- 
age, except that 
of 1661, Sal- 
mon's Chron. 
Hiſt. from 1660 
to 1670, 


+ See a paper 
left by ber in St 
James's palace, 
dated Aug. 20, 
1670. 


They are both 
printed in the 
Life of Edward 
Earl of Claren; 
don, 1712, 80. 
ſecona edit, See 
Kennet's Hiſt. of 
England, Vol. 
III. in the notes, 
at p. 3a. She 
died before tha 
letter reached 
England, Bur- 
net's Hiftory af 
his own times, 
Val, J. p · 31% 


+ Id. ibid. p. 
170, and p. 310. 
where he is ſtill 
moe ſe vere. 


§ Peerage, uncer 
Hyde. There 
were in all 68 

created, April. 


year . 


1 See the adver- 
tiſement profixed 


to the Tracts. 


* See the article 
of John Duke of 
Marlborough, in 
remark [C]. 


(89) Rurnet's 
Hitto'y of his 
own Times, 
Vol. I. 


(90) Wood's 
Faſti, Vol. II. 
col. 13k, 


* woman, had t knowledge and a lively ſenſe of 
* things: the underſtood what belonged to a 
* princeſs, and took ſtate on her rather too much ; 
* ſhe wrote well, and had began the Duke's life, of 
* which ſhe ſhewed a volume, all drawn from the 
* Duke's journal. She was bred to great ſtrictneſs in 
religion, and practiſed ſecret confeſſion, as Morley 
* Biſhop of Wincheſter told me, and that he was her 
* confeſlor ; ſhe began at twelve years old, and con- 
* tinued under his direction, till upon her father's diſ- 
* grace he was put from Court.” The Biſhop concludes 
her character with this remark, according to his 
uſual manner, * that ſhe was generous and friendly, 
but was too ſevere an enemy .“ The Chancellor's 
ſecond daughter Frances, married Thomas Keightley 
of Hertingfordbury in Hertfordchire, created a Knight 
of the Bath to attend on the coronation of King Charles 
III. This lady was poſſeſſed of the MS. containing her 
father's tracts, which a little before her death ſhe put 
into the hands of the bookſellers, to have them printed 


in purſuance of the Chancellor's will, which was per- 
formed accordingly . Of the Earl's ſons, James the 
youngeſt was drowned on board the Glouceſter frigate, 


going with the Duke of York to Scotland in 1682 *. 
ward the third ſon, was a ſludent in the Middle- 
Temple, and died unmarried ; the ſecond fon Lau- 
rence, is the ſubject of the next article; and of Henry, 
we ſhall give ſome account here, as follows. Having 
received the rudiments of his education, he was early 
entered into bufineſs. For his father apprehending of 
what fatal conſequence it would have. been to the 
King's affairs, if his correſpondence had been diſ- 
covered by unfaithful ſecretaries, engaged him when 
very young, to write all his letters in cypher ; ſo that 


he was generally half the day writing in cypher or de- 


cyphering, and was fo diſcreet as well as faithful, that 
nothing was ever diſcovered by him (89). After the 
Reitoration, he was created A. M. at Oxford, Feb. 
14, 1660, and upon ſettling the Queen's houſhold the 
following year, he was appointed Chamberlain to her 
Majeſty (90). Upon his father's leaving the kingdom 
in 1667, he wrote a letter to the Marquis of Ormonde, 
entreating the continuance of his friendſhip to the fa- 
mily. This letter was apparently wrote by the direc- 
tion of his father, and begins thus : | 


May it pleaſe your Grace. 


_ © ſume to give your Grace the trouble of this paper, 


(91) The Mar- 
quis denied that 
he ever gave any 
foundation for 
ſuch a report. 
See Carte's Or- 
monde, Vol. II. 


appendix, No. 


LIV. It has 
been obſerved 


that the Chan- 


cellot had a quar- 
rel with Lord 
Berkeley, and 
therefore in his 
Hiftory of tbe 
Rebellion endea- 
vours to leſſen 
his Lordſhip's 
ſervice and merit. 
Peerage of Eng- 


land, Vol. « 
p. 167, 2 
edition. 


(92) His brother 
Laurence was 
then Maſter of 
the Robes, See 
the next article, 


to ſend you ſome account of the ſad condition of our 
* miſerable family; which having conſtantly received 
* ſo much countenance from your Grace's protection, 
I flatter myſelf you will now afford (in this extremity) 
* a ſhare of your compaſſion, and a continuance of 
your favour, till you find cauſe to withdraw it, 
which I am ſure never will be.” He then proceeds 
to give his Grace the particulars of the proceedings a- 
gainſt his father, whereof we have given a ſhort ex- 
tract already, which he concludes in theſe terms. 
* Thus your Grace ſees the inevitable ruin and de- 
ſtruction of a perſon who has ſpent near thirty years 
in the ſervice of the Crown, for part of which time 


* your Grace is able to give him ſome teſtimony. If 


* this ſtorm proceeded only from the power and malice 
of a particular faction it were to be ſtruggled with; 
* but being from the anger and diſpleaſure of the King, 
© (the ground whereof he could never yet by any means 
* diſcover) makes his misfortunes inſupportable. I 
« preſume not to give your Grace an account of any 
further proceedings in Parliament upon this affair, 


knowing you will have it from better hands; but 


one thing I muſt not omit telling your Grace, which 
is, that Lord Berkeley very induſtriouſly ſpreads a- 
* broad a rumour, that to his knowledge, your Grace 


_ © hath broken all monde with my father for above 


© theſe two years, which I am ſure a better authority 
* than his can't make me believe. Your Grace hath 
too much generofity to abandon one whom you 
© have ſo long protected, without telling him of it 
* (91) : my brother and myſelf are yet in our employ- 
* ments (92), but we are told that we ſhall not long 
© continue ſo: neither are we to much favour, 
* having none to reſort to but the Duke [of York], 
© who indeed hath all along very graciouſly and Vigo. 
« rouſly appeared in all the concerns of our family ; but 
* wanting intereſt and credit to ſupport the father, we 
© are not to hope that he can have enough to protect 
the children. 


Thus your Grace ſees how I preſume upon your 
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* favour, in giving you this impertinent troullis; but 

to torment you more with apologies, would make 

. my —.— the ter. Therefore I will conclude, 
with begging the continuance of your Grace's 

* tection to our family, and particularly to, oy 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


* your Grace's moſt dutiful, 


Whitehall, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 
8 Dec. 1687. 


25 * ConnBurry (93). 


His Lordſhip ſo highly reſented his father's ill uſage 
from the King, that he firuck in with the againſt 
the Court (94) ; and upon taking his ſeat in the Houſe 
of Peers, we find him joining even with Buckingham 
and Shafteſbury, in a proteſt againſt the vote for return- 
ing thanks to big Majeſty for his ſpeech at the openin 

of the ſeſſion in April 1675 (95). However he ſtill hel 

his poſt” of Chamberlain to the Queen (96), and af- 
terwards ſhewing himſelf no leſs zealous againſt the bill 
of exclufion to diſinherit the Duke of York (97), be 
was taken into favour and made a Privy- Counſellor, 
May 26, 1680 (98). Upon King James's acceſſion to 
the throne (99), the Marquis of Halifax being made 
Prefident of the Council, was ſucceeded in the Privy- 


Seal by the Earl of Clarendon, February 18, 1684-5 | 


(100), and being conſtituted Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (101) in the beginning of December (102), 
he ſet out for that kingdom on the 16th of that 
month (103) ; but being too firmly attached to the 
Proteſtant religion for thoſe times (104), he was diſ- 
placed on the 6th of February, 1686-7 (105) ; and on 
the 11th of March following, was removed from the 
Privy-Seal, which had been put into commiſſion during 


Steward of the Univerſity of Oxford (107). 
landing of the Prince of Orange, he was one of the 
Proteſtant Lords, who being ſammoned, waited up- 
on King James at Whitehall November 26, and a- 
mong other things adviſed his Majeſty to ſend commiſ- 
fioners to treat with the Prince (108), and ſoon after 


went to the Prince near Saliſbury (109) ; and upon the 


King's return from Feverſham to Whitehall on the : 6th 


of December, his Lordſhip propoſed ſending his Ma- 
* Having the opportunity of a ſafe meſſenger, I pre- j 


eſty to Breda (110). Upon the Revolution, he re- 
fuſed to take the oaths to King William, and in 1690, 
being accuſed of joining with the Bp of Ely and others 
in a plot againſt the government, he was ſent to the 
Tower of London ; however, after ſome months he was 
releaſed thence, but confined to his houſe in the country 
(111). He paſſed his time afterwards in a private manner 
to his death, which happened OR. 22, 1709. Beſides 
the places held by him already mentioned, he was gover- 
nor of New-England, as alſo F. R. 8 He married twice, 


1. Theodoſia, third ſurviving daughter of Arthur Lord 


Capel (beheaded by the rebels in March 1648-9). 2. 
Flower, daughter and ſole heir to William Backhouſe of 
Swallowfield, Eſq; and widow of Sir William Backhouſe, 
He had no iſſue from this laſt match, and his 
firſt Lady, whom he married in the year of the Refto- 
ration, brought him the following year, an only ſon 
Edward, who returning from his travels in 1682, be- 
ing then twenty one years of age, was afterwards made 
maſter of the horſe to Prince George of Denmark, and 
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(93) Life of the 
Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. II. 
2ppendix, No. 
LII. 


(94) Burnet, 


where laſt cited, 


(95) collect. on 
of the Lords 
Proteſts under 
that year, Lond. 
1737, 810. He 
alſo protefied a- 
gainſt the famous 
teſt bijl the ſame 
year. Ibid. 


(96) He is ad- 
drefſed by this 
title in the dedi» 
eat ion 3 8 
tiſe u vin 
ont At Lond. 
1675, $v0. 
which perhaps 
was Mr Wood's 
authority for ſay+ 
ing he found his 
Lordſhip in the 
Chamberlain's 
lace that year. 
Faſti, ubi ſupra. 


(97) Burnet, uli 


ſupra. 


(98) Wood's Fa- 
Ki, where laſt ci- 
ted. 


\ 


(99 His Maje- 


1685. Salmon's 
Chron. Hiſt. 
that year. 


(100) Id. ibid. 


(101) The Duke 
of Ormonde had 
been removed 
from that poſt by 
King Charles II. 
a little before his 
death. See the 
Duke's article, | 


(102) Wood's 
Faſti, Vol. II. 


(103) Salmon, 
under the year 
168 5. 


(104) Burner, 
ubi ſupra, 


(105) The Earl 
of Tyrconnel, a 
profeſſed Papift, 
was put in his 

room. Id. under 
the year 1686. 


in November 1688, he went over to the Prince of (106) He was 


Orange with almoſt three intire regiments (112), be- 
ing ſoon followed by Prince George, who ſent him the 
following year to compliment in his name the embaſ- 
ſadors from the States-General, on their arrival to con- 
gratulate King William and Queen Mary on their ac- 
ceflion to the Crown. 
he was Governor of New-York, and Envoy-Extraor- 
dinary to the Court of Hanover (113). He married 
Katherine, daughter to Henry Lord O-Brian of Ire- 
land, eldeſt fon and heir of Henry Earl of Thomond, 
by whom he had iſſue one ſon Edward, and two 
daughters, Katherine and Theodofia, the firſt of which 
died unmarried in 1708, and the other married John 
Blighe, Eſq. The ſon, Edward, became Baron of Clif- 
ton in right of his mother, who ſucceeded to that 
title upon the deceaſe of her mother, being fiſter and 
ſole heir to Charles Duke of Lenox and Richmond 


(113) Ibid. Vol. II. p. 69 and 71. See more of this in the 
enſuing article, rem. er (112) Salmon, in the year 1688. 
„ (113) See the article of John Gay. 610 
114 = 


In the reign of Queen Anne, ſo 


ſucceeded by the 
Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, Id. 
ibid. 


(107) Wood, ubi 
pra. 


gefted fo many 
pee viſ and pecu- 
har things, as 
rendered him 
peed, 


(110) la. 8 
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(244) Seen Re- (114). FT bis Edward Baron of Clifton, died in the iflue, his titles deſcended to his couſin, the ſon. of 
the en- 


ſolution of the 
Houſe of Peers, 
anno 1673. 


® Peerate, under 
Hyde, Vol. II. 
edit. 1741. 


(a) Boyer's Life 
of Queen Anne, 
in the appendix, 


p- 56. 


(5) Wood's Faſti, 
Vol. II. col. 13 .. 


( c) Willis's No- 
titia Parliamen- 
taria, Vol. I. 


(4) The firſt 
was ſent by the 
King and the o- 
ther by the Duke 
of York, to 
whom he was 
then Groom of 
the Stole and 
Gentleman of 
the Pedchamber. 
Wood and Boyer, 
ubi ſupra, 
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twent year of his age, February 12, 1712-13, Laurence Earl of Rocheſter, as will be ſeen in 
unmarried, and his father the third Earl of Clarendon, ſuing article. | N * | P 
deceaſing on the 1ſt of March 1723-4 *, leaving no male | 

HDE [Lavxtnct), ſecond ſon of the Chancellor, was endued by nature with 
excellent talents, which, notwithſtanding the miſerable ſtate at that time of his father's 


fortunes, were very carefully improved by a genteel education. He applied himſelf with 
uncommon aſſiduity to his ſtudies (a); ſo that the progreſs he had made therein at the 


Reſtoration, gave him a juſt claim to the degree of Maſter of Arts, which the univerſity 


of Oxford conferred on him, as well as on his elder brother, by diploma, February 14, 
1660 (5). From this beginning he grew afterwards to be equal to the firſt employ ments 
in the State, and became both the ornament and ſupport of his family. He ſoon appeared 
on the public ſtage of affairs, being choſen a member for the juſt mentioned univerſity in 
the firſt Parliament of 1 Charles II. which met May 8, 1661 (c). In October the 
ſame year, during the receſs of Parliament, he accompanied the Lord Crofts and Sir 
Charles Berkeley to Paris, who were ſent to congratulate the King of France on the birth 
of the Dauphin. Mr Hyde bore no public character, yet he was received at that Court 
with particular marks of diſtinction (4), and ſoon after his return home was appointed 
Maſter of the Robes to his Majeſty, in whoſe good opinion he daily gained ground by his 
polite and prudent behaviour (2). In 1665, he was one of the four gentlemen commiſ- 


fioned by the Houſe of Commons to thank the univerſity for their loyalty to his Majeſty 


and to King Charles I. (F); and when, by a Court intrigue, as mentioned in the prece- 
ding article, his father fell under an impeachment by the Houſe of Commons in 1667, he 
undertook his defence with great modeſty and reſolution (g) [A]. The misfortunes which 
oppreſſed the Chancellor had no ill effect upon his ſon, whoſe abilities became daily more 


conſpicuous ; and in 1676, he was appointed Ambaſſador-Extraordinary to John Sobieſki 


[4] He wndertook his father's defence with great 
modeſty and reſolution.) When the articles of impeach- 
ment were read to the Houſe, he moved in his father's 
name, that, for the diſpatch of buſineſs, thoſe who 
knew beſt what their evidence was, would fingle out 
any one of the articles, which they thought could be 
beſt proved ; and if they could make proof of that, 
he would ſubmit to the cenſure due upon them all. 
Sir Charles Wheeler on this occaſion (in confidence of 
the aſſurances of others who pretended to have proofs 
ready) got up, and anſwered for the proof of every one 
of them ; of which he was afterwards much aſhamed, 


when he found, upon further inquiry, that there was 


(1) Life of the 
Duke of Or- 
monde, Vol. II, 


353 


2) In remark 
[FF] of the 
greceding article, 


{3) His Majeſty 
would have had 
the Chancellor 

deliver the ſeal 
bimſelf, which 
| he refuſing to do, 
Secretary Mor- 
rice was ſent for 
it ſour days after, 
Vindication of 
Lord Clarendon, 
Ec. in his Miſ- 
cellaneous 
Works, p. 34, 
25. 


not ſo much as evidence to ſupport any one of them. 
How far the ſale of Dunkirk may be thought an ex- 
ception to what is advanced by Mr Carte (1), has been 
obſerved in it's proper place (2), where alſo the par- 
ticular perſons combined to effect the Chancellor's ruin 
have been named. But as he himſelf was clearly per- 
ſuaded, that the prime ringleader and his moſt miſ- 
chievous enemy in that combination, was the Lord 
Arlington, we ſhall here produce one remarkable in- 
ſtance in confirmation of the Chancellor's ſentiments 
concerning his Lordſhip. In order to ſet this in a 
clear light, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that there 
had been all along, and ſtill ſubſiſted, what in Court- 
language is ſtiled a good underſtanding, that is, an ex- 
act obſervance of all the external forms of civility and 
friendſhip between this Lord and the Duke of Or- 
monde, at the time of the Chancellor's diſgrace. That 
when the King's purpoſe of taking the ſeal was inti- 
mated to him by the Duke of Vork, he deſired his 
highneſs would procure him an audience with his Ma- 
jeſty, which was granted, and a conference had at the 
Chancellor's apartment at Whitehall, Auguſt 26, 1667, 


no 'perſon whatever being preſent beſides the three 


here mentioned; and therefore, though the reſult of this 
conference was the King's expreſs declaration of his pur- 
pole to remove the Chancellor (3), yet that was ſtill a 
ſecret. Under all that diſtradting anxiety which the 
dread of being diſappointed always produces in a 
ſtate of uncertainty, Lord Arlington wrote a letter to 
the Duke of Ormonde the next day after the con- 
ference, but before he knew the reſult of it, wherein 
he acquaints his Grace, that the King was perſuaded 
his affairs would be much embarraſſed, and the Lord 
Chancellor much expoſed in the next Seſſion, and 
therefore had recommended it to the Duke of York to 

epare his Lordſhip to retire ; that his Rayal Highneſs 

rought his Majeſty ſuch an anſwer back again, as he 
believed the thing would be eafily done. But-fince 
that anſwer, the Duke and all Lord Clarendon's 


friends, believing that ſuch a ſtep would tend highly | 
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King 


to his prejudice, had been very earneſt with the K ing 
to change his mind, and the Lord Chancellor 
had been with him yeſterday; that he could not 
really tell what his Majeſty had finally determined, 
but was afraid he would be prevailed with to 


change his mind; for in that caſe, the next would 


prove a very troubleſome Seſſion of Parliament, and 
thoſe things whereof the government ſtood moſt efſen- 
tially in need, would very hardly be obtained, and 
even the Chancellor himſelf would ſuffer more than he 
would have done, if he had retired ; concluding his 
ſenſe of that matter in theſe words: © I heartily pray 
* it may be otherwiſe, but 1 fear I ſhall be à trae pro- 
* phet, and then not be expoſed to ſo much cenſure as I 
* am for my opinion now.” This letter was carried 
with great expedition to Dublin ; for on the third of 


ſe) Burnet, Sho 
obſerves that he 
obtained this p ſt 
as well by his 
own perſonal 
merit as by his 
father's intereſt. 
Hiftory of his 
own Times, 
Val. I. 


(f) Boyer, 


See remar' 
[FF] in the 
preced. ng arti. le. 


September, the Duke of Ormonde returned an anſwer, 


wherein he thus expreſſes his ſenſe of that matter, 
which he wiſhes might be repreſented to his Majeſty. 
* I am able, ſays he, to make no judgment on the ex- 
* pedient his Majeſty found to give himſelf eaſe, and 
the Lord Chancellor ſecurity at the next meeting of 
Parliament. If my Lord Chancellor could perſuade 
himſelf, that the demiſſion of his charge would faci- 
litate a good intelligence between the King and his 
ſubjects, and gain thoſe affiſtances from them to ſup- 
port the government, which are ſo evidently neceſ- 
ſary, he is not fo good a (ſervant, or ſo wiſe a man, 
as I hope he will be found, if he would not on his 
own accord lay the Seals at his Majeſty's feet, and 
beſeech him to take them from him; but if there re- 
mains any doubt of the ſucceſs of forcing him to re- 
tire, or if he is not chargeable with ſome crime, ſuch 
as put into the ballance of many years faithful, 

inful, and comfortleſs ſervice, will outweigh it, 
I know the King is too good a maſter to ſet him aſide, 
which in effe& is to condemn him unheard, upon po- 
pular clamours and for uncertain advantages, where- 
of the one will always find men of buſineſs, who riſe 
by it, and the other will never be brought in compe- 
tition with honour and juſtice, which are the only 
* laſting ſupports to greatneſs, and can hardly fail, 
© fince they can ſo hardly be found without the aſ- 
* fiſtance of ſteadineſs and courage.” Lord Arlington 
received this letter on the thirteenth at night, and read 
it next day to his Majeſty, who thereupon, ſaid he 
would write that night to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
give him an account of what the Lord Clarendon had 
done to diſpleaſe him, beſides the diſſatisfaction of the 
world on his account (4). The purport of the King's 
letter, as far as it regards the Chancellor, has been al- 
ready related (5). | 
| III Fa; 


"ds 


(4) Life of the 
g of Or- 
„ ubi ſu- 


bra. 


5) In remark 
2 B] of the 
ticles 


land, Vol. II. p. 
297, & ſeq. edit. 


6e) He was one 
of the four that 
were admitted to 
that board on the 
re ſignati. n of the 
Earl of Danby. 
Wood, ubi ſupra. 


(%) Viz. Arthur 
Earl of Eſſex, 
who was after- 
wards proſecuted 
for the Fanatic 


article of Lord 
Ruſſell. 


(6) His M. ie 


the Duke with it 
in a letter cated 
at Newmarket 


- 
* * 
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King of Poland, with orders to repair from thence to the Imperial Court, to condole the | 
Emperor Leopold on the death of the Empreſs ; but on his arrival at Vienna, finding the 
Emperor married again, he paſſed privately homeward, and coming to Holland, found 
there a commiſſion, appointing him one of the Ambaſſadors Mediators at the treaty of 
Nimeguen (6). He had not been long returned from thence when the King ſent him 
again to Holland, not only to act as a Mediator at Nimeguen, but to treat privately 
with the Prince of Orange on a general peace; and though ſome diſagreement in the ſen- 
timents of his Majeſty and the Prince of Orange on this laft ſubje& ended that commiſſion, 
yet when King Charles, finding the French provoked at the terms of the treaty, reſolved 
on a league with the States-General to force both France and Spain to the terms propoſed, 
Mr Hyde was employed on that occaſion, and procured the League to be ſigned in 1677. 
The next year, the Dutch entering into a ſeparate peace with France, he was again ſent 
to Holland, with propoſals to the Prince of Orange to declare war againſt France; which, 
though it did not anſwer the King's intent, yet he was ſo ſatisfied with Mr Hyde's good ; 
conduct therein, that March 26, 1679 (i), he made him one of the Lords of the Trea- — — "x 
fury ; and upon the Earl of Eſſex (4) reſigning his place of Firſt- Commiſſioner at that ce. 
board, Mr Hyde ſucceeded him on the 1gth of November following („(). He had in the () gee Echard, 
interim obtained a new ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, as a Burgeſs for Wotton-Baſſet in ind other general 
Wilcſhire, in the new Parliament which was called to meet October 7 this year (m). 1 
He was now ſworn a Privy-Counſellor, and Mr Sydney Godolphin being brought into 

the Council along with him, they two joining in confidence with the Ear] of Sunderland, 


(1) Peerage, ubl 
ſypra, 


(e) Sal un- 
. : — 7 mo RM... — 
formed a triumvirate, which at that juncture had the principal management of the King's Woes, Vol. 11. 


affairs. But theſe miniſters having been ſomewhat remiſs in the diſcovery and proſecution — _ 
of the Popiſh plot, and Mr Hyde in particular, on account of his relation to the Duke of that be was 


York and his education at Court, having appeared at the head of thoſe who oppoſed the — 1 bs 
bill of excluſion, the Commons, in 1680, addreſſed the King to remove him, with his E914 Halifar, for 
| brother the Earl of Clarendon, and ſome others, from his council and affairs for ever (u). =_ — 
But his Majeſty was ſo far from complying with the requeſt, that on the 23d of April *-venve much 
the following year, 168 1, he created him Baron of Wotton-Baſſet in Wiltſhire, and — Ke: 
Viſcount Hyde of Kennilworth in Warwickſhire; and upon the death of Charles the it. Hf of bis 
young Earl of Rocheſter, he ſucceeded to that title November 29, 1682 (o). He was Bk 
made Lord-Preſident of the Council on the 25th of Auguſt (p), 1684, and before the EM 
end of that year was nominated Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland in the room of the Duke of / «Sug 
Ormonde [B]; but that appointment determining with the death of his Majeſty, the der that yr. | 
white 


II] Was nominated to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

c.] This was intimated to him by the King in 
Oct. 1634 (6), as is evident from the following letter 
to the Duke of Ormonde, dated at Whitehall, Oct. 
13, 1684. 


that can never have an intereſt different from your 
Grace: but as he muſt ever depend upon your afli- 
* ſtance, protection, and advice, ſo he will make ia 
* his whole buſineſs to let you ſee, that he is moſt 
« faithfully, and entirely, 1 1 8 


* Having been made acquainted that the King has 
© written, or is about to write, to your Grace upon a 
ſubject that concerns yourſelf. Though it be a very 
tender point for me to ſay any thing upon, I had | 
rather do that which is decent and natural for a man © RocnssrTer (7). (7) Carte, C. 
in my circumſtances to do upon ſuch an occaſion, let No. CXXX 


© Your Grace's moſt humble, 


* and obedient ſervant, 


* 


© the conſequences of it be what it will to me, than 
* ſeem to have been privy to defigns which | would 
not own. I muſt confeſs that I have ſuſpected 
* ſomething of this kind going on almoſt ever ſince you 
* went from hence. And you may remember, that 
not long ago, when I gave your Grace an account of 
* ſome letters of your's that I laid before the King, 
* I hinted to you, that his Majeſty was not fatisfied 
© with ſeveral of the officers of the army, though I 
told you at the ſame time I was not directed to fay 
* ſo much. But I did not believe, that what was then 
* in the King's mind would have gone ſo far; and 
upon my word, from the moment I found it did, I 
« have done all that was in me to hinder it, and at laſt 
to delay it, and would have contributed any thing I 
could think of to continue it in the ſame hands it is. 
I am not inſenfible how hard a conſtruction it may 
bear in the world, that a man ſo much concerned 
as I am, to ſupport all your intereſts, ſhould appear 


It muſt be obſerved, that the ſubje& of this addreſs 


was become the more delicate for his Lordſhip to touch 


. upon, as his eldeſt daughter had a few years before 


been married to his Grace's grandſon [afterwards Duke 
of Ormonde]. Accordingly, when the Earl wrote upon 
the twentieth following, for ſome advice relating to 
his behaviour in the government, he begs to know his 
Grace's ſentiments concerning the diſpoſal of the young 
couple, in caſe of their grandfather's removal to Eng- 
land (8). To this the Duke ſent an anſwer on the 
third of December, to which the Earl replied on the 
thirteenth of that month, acquainting his Grace, that 
ſeveral officers in the army were to be removed, the 
Council changed, and ſome powers of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant reſtrained (9). For theſe reaſons the Earl was 


in no great haſte to go to Ireland, in order to take 
upon him that government : he ſaw how the Duke of 
Ormonde's enemies had prevailed againſt him in his 


(3) Ibid. N 


(9) Ibid. No. 
CCXXXVII. 


abſence (10), and was apprehenſive that he might loſe (10) The Duke 
his own intereſt at Court by the like abſence. On this went to Ire- 


occaſion, he remembered a ftory of the Duke of Buck- land in — 


as it were undermining you in one of yonr moſt emi- 
nent ſtations. Nor am I ignorant, that if you are 
not well ſatisfied to leave your employment, no man 


ingham, who was deſigned to go as Lord Lieutenant of — 


who is to ſucceed you will find great comfort to 
himſelf, or be able to do the King great ſervice in 
it. 

 * Theſe two conſiderations will ſerve, I hope, to 
convince your Grace, that I have not been -the 
adviſer of this matter ; and when you ſhall be 
ſatizfied, that the King had determined it before 
he reſolved who ſhould ſucceed, I will flatter 
myſelf that you will not be diſpleaſed, if you 
muſt have a ſucceſſor, that he ſhould be one, 
VOL. IV. No. 229. 


Ireland, and received the compliments of all the Court 
upon that account except one old courtier, who he 
knew was much attached to him, and yet was entirely 
ſilent upon the ſubject. The Duke aſked how it came 
to paſs that he alone was filent, when all the world were 
expreſſing their good wiſhes to him? he replied, that 
his Grace always had his beſt wiſhes, but he differed 
from others in the ſenſe he had of that preferment. For 
as he was an old attendant upon Courts, he had never 
W OY man turn his back upon the Court, but 
30 
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(r) Peerage of 
England, and 
Wood, ubi ſup: a. 


(s) Salmon, un- 
der the year 
1686. 


fr) Echard, p. 
108. 


11) Carte, Vol. 


. = 
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white ſtaff was again put into the Earl of Rocheſter's hands by King James II. on the 
16th of February the ſame year (2). July 22, 1685, he was inſtalled Knight of the Gar- 


ter (r). He was likewiſe put into the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion (5) ; but afterwards en- 


deavouring to prevent Tyrconnel's being made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he found his 
intereſt with the King too weak to prevail in that point, and indeed ſcarce ſufficient to 
ſupport himſelf ; for refuſing to comply with the King's requeſt to change his religion 


er he was obliged to reſign his commiſſion of Lord High-Treaſurer (2). 


However, in 


ieu thereof he had a penſion of 40001. a year aſſigned him out of the Poſt-Office 
(u) [D}, which ſo much engaged him to the King, that he afterward went over to 
Holland to take care of his Majeſty's intereſt. At the Revolution, he concurred with the 
Lords in ſeveral acts during the adminiſtration of the inter- regnum; but in the Conven- 
tion-Parliament, he warmly inſiſted upon the grand point of hereditary right, and, in con- 
ſequence of that principle, preſſed vehemently for a regent EJ. However, the vote de- 


he preſently caught cold in it. There were likewiſe 
ſome reftraints to be put upon the Earl of Rocheſter, 
which he did not like. For he was not to have the 
nomination of the loweſt commiſſioned officer in the 
army, Which was to be put under the command of a 
a Lieutenant-General to be particularly appointed; 
there were changes alſo to be made both in the civil 
and military officers, and probably in neither to 
his mind. It was intended in truth, to make a ge- 
neral alteration in all employments, which it was 
thought the Duke of Ormonde would not approve, 
and was therefore improper to be put under his direc- 
tion. This was the very reaſon affigned by the King 
for his removal. This change, continues Mr Carte, 
ſeems to be calculated for the advantage of the Roman 
Catholicks, as appears from a paſſage in his Grace's 
letter of December 15, 1684, to Lord Arlington, and 
it was by their intereſt, that the Duke of Ormonde 
ſeems to have been now removed, as appears from 
another letter of December 19 following (11). 

[C] Refuſing to comply with the King's requeſt to 
change hie l Biſhop Burnet having obſerved, 
that the Earl's being put into the High-commiſſion 


Court, which he accepted with no good will, rendered 


him ſuſpected by thoſe who were no favourers of 
King James's proceedings, and his oppoſing Tyrcon- 


nel's being made Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, and 


ſome other ſteps in Council, laid him equally under 
the jealouſy and ſuſpicion of the Papiſts, proceeds in 
theſe terms: The latter put his Majeſty upon the ex- 
periment of trying his affection for the Church of Rome, 
who, from the many favours he had beſtowed on him, 
and the conſtant readineſs he had always ſhewn in his 
ſervice, thought he had ſufficient grounds to faſten that 
requeſt upon him. He told the King he was fully ſa- 
tified about his religion, but on his Majeſty's preſſing 


that he would hear his prieſts, he then deſired to have 


el 


(12) Burnet's 
Hiſtcry of his 
own Times, 


Vol. I. p. 684. 


(13) It ſhould be 
ſome time after, 
ſor Miſs Jennings 
was in the Prin- 
ceſs's ſervice 
when ſhe was 
married to Colo- 
nel Churchill in 
3631, See the 
Duke of Marl- 
borough's article. 


(14) This fact is 
partly confirmed 
by the Princeſs's 
letter to Lady 
Marlborough, 
printed in the 
Account of the 
Conduct of the 
Ducheſs of M—, 
Kc. p. 87. Lond. 
1742, 3vo. 
where ſhe writes 
thus, V ben vue 
were firſt married 


| wwe bad but 


20,000 J. a year 
(and it is true, 
indeed, the King 
was ſo kind to 


pay my debts}. . 


ſome of the Engliſh clergy preſent, to which the King 


conſented, only excepted Tillotſon and Stillingfleet, on 


which the Earl ſaid, he would take the chaplains in 
waiting (for the forms of the chaplains were flill kept 
up), which were Dr Patrick and Dr Jane. At the ap- 
pointed time the prieſts began the taſk, and when they 
had done, the Earl ſaid, if they had nothing ſtronger 
to urge, he was ſure he could anſwer all he had heard; 
and without troubling Patrick and Jane, anſwered 
them with much heat and ſpirit, not without ſome 
ſcorn, ſaying, Were theſe the grounds to perſuade 
men to change their religion ? whereupon the King, 
who was preſent, broke off the conference, charging 
all that were there, to ſay nothing of it, and ſoon after 
he [the Earl] loſt his white ſtaff (12). 

[D] He loft the Treaſurer's flaff, but had a pen ſion.] 
The following particular is a conſpicuous proof of his 


Lordſhip's economy in this poſt, and therefore well 


deſerves a place here, eſpecially as we have it from a 
writer who appears to have good authority for the 
facts advanced by him, whatever gloſſes he may have 
put upon thoſe facts, in a piece profeſſedly written in 
defence of a party. His words are theſe. © Not long 
after (13) Miſs Jennings [afterwards Lady Churchill and 
Ducheſs of Marlborough] was taken into the ſervice of 
the Princeſs of Denmark, her Highneſs had the misfor- 
tune to find that her expences had exceeded her income 
between fix and ſeven thouſand pounds, which they had 
never done before, and was forced to apply to her 
royal father {14) for that ſum, to enable her to diſ- 
charge her debts, which he readily and chearfully com- 
plied with. The next year her highneſs fell into the 
like difficulty, was forced to make the like application 


claring 


and received the like indulgence : but was ſoon after 
ſurprized with a viſit from his Majeſty, ſo ſudden and 
unexpected, that Lady Churchill, and a certain other 
Lady of her Highneſs's Court, had but juſt time enough 
to hide themſelves in a cloſet adjoining ; from whence 
they overheard the King charging his daughter with 
having /amebody about her, for whole ſake ſhe plunged 
herſelf into theſe inconveniencies, and recommending 
to her a more exact ceconomy for the future. To this 
the Princeſs made no reply but with her tears; and the 
King being withdrawn, Lady Churchill to pacify her 
for the preſent, and anſwer ſeveral other obvious ends, 
quitted the place of her concealment, with the follow- 
ing decent expreſſions in her mouth: Oh Madam ! all 
this is owing to that old R. your uncle (15). 
LE] He inſiſted on the point of hereditary right, and 
preſſed for a regent.) It is the remark of the laſt 
cited author in vindication of his Lordſhip's under- 
ſtanding, which had been unhandſomely made a jeſt of 
by the Ducheſs of Marlborough (15). That the Earl's 
noble defence of his great father when impeached, and 
conſcientious oppoſition of the excl:fion-bill, however 
unpopular, were equal proofs of his genius and his vir- 
tue; but the ſhrewd light in which he ſtated the Vote of 
Abdication in the general conference between the 


(u) Ducheſs of 
Marlborough's 
Conduct, F. 
It was granted 
for his own life 
and that of his 
eldeſt ſon Henry, 
afterwards Earl 
of Clarendon and 
Rocheſter. Col» 
lins, in Peerage, 
Vol. II. edit. 
1741, p. 304. 
ſays it was 

5000 bs 


(15) The other 
ſide of the que- 
tion, &c, p. 


47, 48. Lond. 


1742, 3 vo. 


(16) See her 
0:duRt, particu- 
lariy & Is 


Lords and Commons, which left the moſt forward un- 


dertakers for our late deliverer without a reply, will 
for ever render his name venerable (17). In ſupport 
of this aſſertion, it is obſerved, That the Convention, 
which upon the Prince of Orange's letters, met on the 
22d of Jan. 1688, having on the 28th of the ſame 
month come to the following reſolutions, viz. * That 
* conflitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original 
contract between King and people; and by the advice 
of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having violated 
the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of 
the kingdom, had abdicated the government, and that 
the throne is thereby vacant :* The Lords concurred 
with. this reſolution with amendments ; for inſtead of 


the word abdicated, they put in de/erted, and quite left 
out that the throne is thereby vacant. This occaſioned 


a free conference between the Lords and Commons, 
and my Lord Rocheſter concluded the debate about the 
firſt amendment in theſe words. * The Lords have 
given their reaſons why they firſt altered the word 
* abdicated, becauſe it was a word not known in the 


fore it would be well, if the Commons would pleaſe 
to expreſs their own meaning by it. I believe my 
Lords would be induced to agree, that the King hath 
abdicated, that is, renounced the government for 
himſelf, if you mean no farther than that ; and if 
you do ſo, why ſhould you not be pleaſed to explain 
yourſelves, that every one may know how the matter 
ſtands ; and to preſerve a good correſpondence be- 
tween the two Houſes in ſuch a juncture and con- 
junction as this. But if you don't mean any thing 
more by it, than abdicated for himſelf only, though 
their Lordſhips ſhould agree to the uſing of the word 
abdicated ; yet this would prove a greater argument 
againſt their agreeing in the other point about the 
vacancy of the throne. 
to have you explain yourſelves, what you mean by 
it. Here there was a pauſe——And the Commons 
afterwards proceeding to the ſecond amendment, the 
Lords in the whole courſe of the debate ſhewed the 
great concern they had for the ſucceſſion of the 
* Crown: and my,Lord Rocheſter made it appear, 
* that he had that matter at heart as much as any of 


them, 
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(17) The other 
fide of the que- 
ſtion, &c. p. 93 
—98. 


* King James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert tbe 


Common-Law, and of doubtful fignification : there- 


Therefore we ſhould be glad 


27 


conſequence, to me appears very plain; and I take 


next in the right line. Did not then this hereditary 


had met with in the two former reigns, had paſſed 
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daring the vacancy of the throne: being carried, he acquieſced: in the new ſettlement (w). (=) .. 
But the part he had acted drew on him a coldneſs from King William, and conſequently ** * 

from Queen Mary, to whem he was ſo nearly allied; who was ſo poſſeſſed againſt him, that 
notwithitanding he tried all his friends and intereſt in the Court to be admitted to clear 

himſelf and to recover her favour, he found her fo alienated from him, that no perſon was 

willing to undertake; it; inſomuch, that he was apprehenſive a ftop would be put to his 

penſion. (x). In this exigence he addreſſed himſelf to Biſhop Burnet [#], by whoſe means ( Ibid: p. 116, 
his fears were not only diſperſed, but he was received into a high degree of favour and * ” 


confidence 


them, as is evident from what follows. * In a free 
conference, ſays his Lordſhip, the points in queſtion 
are fully to be debated ; and the Lords in order to 
their agreement with the Commons, are to be ſatiſ- 
„ fied what is meant, and how far it may extend. 
Tou gentlemen that are the managers for the 
Houſe of Commons, it ſeems come with a limited 
*. commiſhon, and i not enter into that conſideration, 
which (as our reaſons expreſs) hath a great weight 


„with my Lords, whether this vote of the Commons * reſt be obliged ; fince he thereby puts himſelf upon 
will not make the monarchy of England, which 


| the peril of being faithfully your's, ora very unthank- 
* has always heretofore been hereditary, to become 


© tion of his about an intereſt, wherein the viſible ſub» 
© ful man; which I do ſo much aſſure myſelf, he will 
« eleive. 


ſiſtence of his family is ſo deeply concerned, if he did 
not firmly believe the reality of your intentions 
towards him, though he have no merits of his to- 
wards you, or any thing elſe but your chriſtian be- 
ginnings towards him to build that faith upon. Nor 
can he in my poor opinion give a clearer proof of his 
being already overcome by you, than in chuſing you 
to be the perſon, to whom he would in ſuch an inte- 


| © not be, that I humbly beg your Lordſhip to put this 
That the vacancy of the throne will infer ſuch a *© obligation upon him, to perfect what you have al- 
ready begun to do for him of a like nature, and to | 
the ſame royal perſon ® ; who would not, I think, * This paſſage 
act unbecoming herſelf, nor the eminent ſtation God fe*ms to allude 
hath placed her in, in afliting five innocent children, font: _ _ 
who have the honour to be related to her royal mo- Gafical Commiſ- 
ther, who did till with great tenderneſs conſider her fion, gr which 
own family, when ſhe was moſt raiſed above it: eſ- bis pardon had 
pecially when in aſſiſting them, her Majeſty will need money "ogy 
only to concern herſelf to preſerve a property made the Bibop. See 
theirs by the law of England, which as being a Queen his Hiſtory of 
of this kingdom, ſhe is obliged to maintain, &c. - ** Times, 
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it from the argument that the laſt gentleman [ mean- 
ing Mr, afterward Lord, Somers] uſed for the word 
© wacant, out of the record of Richard the Second's 
time, that is cited for a precedent for that word. 
Since, as that is the only precedent, fo it is attended 
© with this very conſequence : For it being there de- 
« clared, that the royal feat was wacant, immediately 
did follow an election of Henry IV, who was not 


* monarchy in this inſtance become elective? when 
King Charles II. died, I would fain know, whether | 
in our law the throne was vacant: no ſure, the 13 July, 1689.” 
© next heir was immediately in the throne, and fo it is 

in all hereditary ſucceſſive governments. Indeed in The incloſed let 
Poland, when the King dies there is a vacancy; 

© becauſe there the laws know no certain ſucceſſor. 

So that the difference is plain, that wherever the _ My Lord, 
* monarchy is hereditary, upon the ceaſing of him in 


« poſſeſſion the throne is not vacant 3 where tis elec- 
« tive, it is vacant.” 


ter here mentioned, was from the Earl, 
in the following terms. 


The good offices your Lordſhip has told me you 
endeavoured to do me with the Queen of your own 
accord and generofity, incline me to be deſirous to be 
obliged to your Lordſhip for the favour of preſenting 
the incloſed petition to her Majeſty. Your Lordſhip 
will ſee, by the reading it, the occaſion and the ſub- 
ject of it; and I am ſure I need not ſuggeſt any thing 
to your own kind thoughts to add at the delivery of 
it, ſave only this, which I thought not proper to 
touch in the petition, that I have certainly as 
good a title in law to it, as any man has to any thing 
he poſſeſſes 3 as likewiſe that the penſion is appoint- 
ed to be paid out of a part of the revenue, which 
never was deftined by any act of parliament for any 
public uſe of the government, which I think has 
ſomething of weight and reaſon to diſtinguiſh it from 
thoſe penſions, that are placed on the more public 
branches of the revenue. | 

I know not whether the Queen can do me any good 
in this affair, but I will believe her Majeſty cannot 
but wiſh ſhe could. However, I think I ſhould 
have been very wanting to my children, if I had not 
laid this caſe moſt humbly before her Majeſty ; leaft 
-; one time or other ſhe herſelf might ſay, I had 
een too negligent in not making application to her ; 


[F] He addreſſed himſelf to Biſhop Burnet.) This 
fact is produced in favour of the Biſhop by his fon, who 
gives the following account of it. Some of the 
* hardeſt treatment, ſays that author, he [the Biſhop] 


c 
c 
LU 
= 
c 
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through the hands of the Earl of Rocheſter. No two 
men ever differed more widely in their principles 
both in Church and State, yet the firſt good office 
done that Earl with the King and Queen, after all 
other applications for introduction had failed, effect- 
ted their intire reconciliation to him, and the firſt ad- 
vantages he reaped from that reconciliation, were 
-owing to the ſaid prelate.” In order to confirm and 
illuſtrate what is thus advanced, the ſame author has 
given us the copies of two letters, the originals of 
which he aſſerts to be in his hands. The firſt letter 
is from Lady Ranelagh to the Biſhop, in theſe terms. 


My Lord, 

* Your Lordſhip knows, that by my Lord Roche- 
« ſter's deſiring me to help him to thank you, for your 
* forwardneſs to do him favours with their Majeſties 
* (out of the ſenſe he had, that he ought to be more 

grateful for them, becauſe he had not at all deſerved 


a K ®@ aA «a a a 


which having now done, I leave the reſt with all poſ- 


5 
5 
| © fible ſubmiſſion to her own judgment, and to the re- 
them from your Lordſhip) he had informed me, that *« fleRions that ſome g 
6 , 
. 
6 


good natured moments may incline 
you had done him ſuch favours. And when, pur- her to make towards my family. I would ſay a great 


deal to your Lordſhip for my own confidence in ad- 
dreſſing this to your Lordſhip, ſome paſſages of my 
life having been ſuch as may very properly give it 
that name; but I think, whatever you would be con- 


tent to hear on that ſubject, will be better expreſſed 
to conquer him by weapons fit to be uſed by one of · 


* ſuant to his deſires, I began to give you humble 

a by the perſon, who does me the honour to deliver 
of your profeſſion and character, and I hoped he 

* 

6 


thanks for him (who is a perſon in whom I can be 
very ſenſibly obliged), I told your Lordſhip, I was 
pleaſed in paying this duty, as much upon your ac- 
count, as upon his Lordſhip's, as having endeavoured . 


this to your Lordſhip, from, 

might. be advantaged, as well by being gained by 5 
you, as by reaping good fruits of your mediations My Lord, 
with their⸗Majeſties. And now [| preſent your Lord- Re eget | (83) Lifeof Ri- 
ſhip, in the incloſed, with what appears to me an evi- © Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, ſhop Burnet, ſub- 
dence, that my hopes of his making ingenuous re- july 13, | Joined to the 2d 

: , volume of the 
turns for your generous advances towards a friendſhip 1689. humble ſervant, Ffigory of his 
with him were not groundle(s ; ſince he would ſore 


own Times, p. 
never have pitched upon you to manage an applica- © RocugSTER I 700, 701, 703. 
149104 * 


— 


(y) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 
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of March 1691-2 he was taken into the Privy-Council (9). 


D E. 
confidence with her Majeſty ; and making uſe of the ſame mediation [G] in the behalf of 
his brother the Earl of Clarendon, in 1690 he obtained his pardon, and on the firſt 


Some time after, the 


Queen greatly reſenting the Princeſs of Denmark's conduct, in continuing Lady Marl- 
borough in her ſervice, notwithſtanding her Lord's diſgrace, the Earl of Rocheſter, their 
uncle, heartily intereſted himſelf in endeavouring to procure a reconciliation between the 
wo liſters HJ. But the King was never brought thoroughly to confide in him, till 


[G] He made uſe of the ſame mediation.) We are 
obliged to the author quoted in the preceding remark 
for the following letters, who introduces them with this 
prefatory account: That when the Earl of Clarendon 
was unhappily engaged in the conſpiracy againſt the 
government in 1690, and ſome hotter whigs were for 
the ſevereſt methods, the Biſhop [Burnet] became a 
hearty and ſucceſsful advocate in his favour, as appears 
from the two enſuing letters of Lord Rocheſter to the 
Biſhop.” | 


* My Lord, | 

Upon what account ſoever it is, that your Lordſhip 
is pleaſed to let me hear from you, I take it to be ſome 
thing of good fortune, whatever ill cauſe there may be 
in it too. Therefore I humbly thank your Lordſhip for 
the honour of your's of the 18th from Saliſbury, which 
was ſent me to this pretty place where I love to be, as 
much as you do at your palace. And though I cannot 
do ſo much good to others as your Lordſhip does to all 
that are near you, yet I do more to myſelf, than I can 
do any where elſe. | 


| Daid ſentire putas, quid credis amice precari. 
Sit mihi quod nunc eft, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam 


uod ſupereſt æ vi. 


Forgive this tranſgreſſional rapture, and accept my 
thanks, which I pay yeur Lordſhip for your kind let - 
ter: for indeed I do take it very kindly, that you 
were ſo much concerned, as to give me a kind hint of 


that unſeaſonable diſcourſe, you came to be acquainted 


with, when you were laſt in London. I will make 
the beſt uſe of it I can to prevent the like for the fu- 


ture, if I have any credit; and in the mean time, I 


muſt make uſe of this opportunity to calm and ſoften 
your reſentments toward this friend of mine, as you 
call him in the beginning of your letter. I will allow 
you, as a ſervant to the King and Queen, and a ſubject 
to their crown, to have as great a deteſtation of the 
contrivance, as you can wiſh ; and upon my word [ 
can accompany you in it. But when I conſider you as 
once you were a concerned friend of this Lord, to have 
a reſpect for his family, and particularly my father, 


who loſt not only all the honours and preferments in 


this world, but even the comforts of it too, for the in- 
tegrity and uprightneſs of his dear muſt forgive me, 
if I conjure you by all that's ſacred in this generation, 


in which we live together, by the character that you 


bear, and by the religion you profeſs, that you don't 
(as much as in you lies) ſuffer this next heir of my good 
father's name and honour, to go down with ſorrow to 
the grave. I would not flatter myſelf, that your Lord- 
ſhip could be moved with any fondneſs of mine, to en- 
deavour to bring to paſs what is not fit for a wiſe and 
good man to propoſe, that would be to make a very 
ill uſe of your friendſhip to me ; and I had rather be 
corrected myſelf in my own deſires, than expoſe your 
Lordſhip on ſach an account ; but I hope that thoſe 


who are the ſupreme directors in this matter under 


God, may in their great wiſdom judge, that it may 
prove as much to their hononr and ſafety too, to paſs 
over this particular, as if they ſhould purſue the ſtricteſt 
meaſures of juſtice in it. Though I am a brother, if 
I did not upon the greateſt reflection I can make, think 
I ſhould be of the ſame opinion, if I were none, I 
would not preſs this matter upon you ; for I cannot 
but think, that the Queen would do ſomewhat, and 
would be very glad to avow it too, for the memory of 
that gentleman ſo long in his grave. It is upon this ac- 
count I am begging of your Lordſhip to do all that is 
poſſible to preſerve every part and branch and member 
of his family, from the leaſt tranſient ſtain of infamy 
and reproach. And if God was prevailed with by Abra- 
ham to fave a whole city for the ſake of ten righteous 
men j J hope there may be as charitable an inclination 


the 


to ſpare the debris of our broken family, for the ſake of 
him who was the raiſer of it. 
I aſk your Lordſhip's pardon for being thus im 


nate, for I have great need of your help, and I hope 


I ſhall have it from you. Loſſes of many and good 
friends I have borne, and ſubmitted with patience to 
the pleaſure of Almighty God, but a calamity of this 
nature that I now deprecate, has in it ſomething ſo 
frightful, and on ſome accounts ſo unnatural, that T 
beg you for God's fake, from any angry maa your- 
ſelf, grow an advocate for me, and for the family on 
this account. | * 


I am ever, my Lord, 


Vour Lordſhip's moſt faithful, 
New Park, 
March 21, humble ſervant, 
1690-91. 8 


Rock kEsrTER. 


His Lordſhip having received a very obliging an-' 
ſwer to this letter, wrote a ſecond time to the Biſhop, 
as follows : | 


My Lord, | 

I was warm, I confeſs, in the laſt letter I gave your 
Lordſhip the trouble of, and I thank you for reproving 
the vehemency of my ſtile in your laſt of the 28th. I 
am grown cooler, and acknowledge my fault ; neither 
did I commit it with any apprehenſion that your Lord- 
ſhip was inexorable, or that it would be ſo much as 
needful to deſire your aſſiſtance. You may remember, 
you had ſaid a word to me when you were here, an 
attainder, that I acknowledge ſounded very harſh to 
me; and when I had reflected a little more upon it, 
as likewiſe that your Lordſhip did not uſe to ſpeak by 
chance, and conſequently that you had good grounds 
for what you ſaid; I own it heated me all over, which 


made me expreſs my thoughts to you with more tran- 


ſport than was fit; and I will ſay no more of them, 
for fear of running into new exceſſes. What your 
Lordſhip propoſes for my Lord Clarendon to defire, is 
perfectly agreeable to my mind; but I know not, 
whether it be not a little too early, and that ſuch a 
petition would be preſented with a better grace, if he 
were once out of the Tower upon bail, than it would 
be, while he is under this cloſe confinement. ——— 
But, as your Lordſhip ſays, the affair of Mons muſt for 
the preſent put a ſtop to every man's private thoughts, 
for that is a matter of ſuch vaſt importance to the pub- 
lic, that it is but very fit that all particular confiderations 


ſhould give way to it, and wait the determination of 


that great point. [In proceeding, he takes notice of 
Lady Ranelagh's kindneſs to him, and concludes thus] 
I owe her many obligations. I am ſorry to ſee how 
little I can return, when there is moſt need of ſerving 
her “. Among all her favours, ore that I ſhall never 
forget, was her deſire and endeavours not only to renew 
for me the acquaintance I formerly had with your 
Lordſhip, but to knit it cloſer into a friendſhip, in 
which I am always to own your Lordſhip's ready con- 
currence ; and I hope I ball not fail as faithfully to 
perform all the part that belongs to, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt faithful, 
| and humble ſervant, 


April 2, 
1691. 


 Rocuzzren (19).' 


LH] He endeavoured to reconcile the two fifters.] 
A ſpecimen has been already given of Lady Marlbo- 
rough's diſpoſitiag toward his Lordſhip (20). 
original cauſe of it is diſcovered by herſelf. His 

_ | Lordſhip 


She lay then 


very dangeroul!y 
ill of a fever. 


(19} Ibid. p. 
702705, 


The (to). In remark 


[D]. 


(21) Conduct of 
the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, p. 


43+ 


(22) The piece 
is intituled, The 
other Side of the 
Queſtion, &c, 
printed the ſame 
year with the 
Ducheſs's con- 
duct. | 


(23) Conduct of 
the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, 


&c. p. 37» 
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the jealouſies he entertained of his principles were removed by Mr Robert Harley after- (* 
wards Earl of Oxford (z), through whoſe means he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 


Lordſhip had warmly oppoſed her coming into the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark's family. His Lordſhip likewiſe upon 
her huſband's diſgrace, ſhewed himſelf very deſirous to 
have her removed thence (21), a behaviour which 
muſt needs be extremely reſented by her Ladyſhip ; 
and ſhe took an opportunity of ſhewing it many years 
afterwards by an abuſive miſrepreſentation of his Lord - 
ſhip's conduct in regard to the ſubject of the preſent re- 
mark, his endeavours to reconcile the two royal ſiſters, 
However, his Lordſhip's memory quickly found an ad- 
vacate who has done him plenary juſtice in this point. 
But as the expreſs deſign of that author was to ere& an 
exact counter-battery to that of her Grace, perhaps in 
the opinion that it was neceſſary to bend the tree as 
much the contrary way, in order to reduce it to a 
due rectitude (22), we ſhall endeavour here, to give 
the true out-line of his Lordſhip's conduct on this oc- 
caſion. In this view it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that there had been ſome heart-burnings between theſe 
royal perſonages, from the time of Queen Mary's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, which were much inflamed by 
the incident of the Princeſs's allowance of 50,0001. a 
year ſettled by Parliament in 1690. After the vote 
had paſſed in the Commons, the Ducheſs tells us ſhe 
conſulted Lord Rocheſter whether her highneſs ſhould 
try for more, to which his anſwer was, That he thought 
not only that the Princeſs ought to be ſatisfied with 
50,000 J. but that ſhe ought to have taken it in any 
away the King and Queen pleaſed, Her Grace imputes 
this anſwer to his Lordſhip's making his court at this 
time to the Queen (23). That he was at that time de- 
firous to teſtify a particular reſpect to the Queen, has 
been already ſhewn, as well as his motives thereto, in 


the two preceding remarks. However, conſidering 


the intire regard he had for the Princeſs and all her in- 
tereſts, it ſeems more probable that this anſwer was the 
immediate effect of a lively reſentment at the impru- 
dence and unreaſonableneſs of the queſtion, which no 
doubt was ſharpned too, both by the natural warmth 


of his temper, and an extreme concern to ſee the mi- 


nion's preſumption. But the event which ſeparated the 
two ſiſters, ſo as never to be cloſed, was the viſit made 


to her Majeſty by the Princeſs, with Lady Marlborough 


at Court. Upon which the 


in her retinue, during the time of that Lord's diſgrace 


Queen the next day wrote 
to her ſiſter the following letter. | 


Kenſington, Friday the 5th of February. 


* Having ſomething to ſay to you, which I know will 
not be very pleaſing I chuſe rather to write it 
firit, being unwilling to ſurprize you, though I think 
what I am going to tell you, if you give yourſelf the 
time to think, that never any body was ſuffered to live 
at Court in my Lord Marlborough's circumſtances ; I 
need not repeat the cauſe he has given the King to do 
what he has done, nor his unwillingneſs at all times to 


come to ſuch extremities, though people do deſerve 


it. | 

I hope you do me the juſtice to believe it is as much 
againſt my will, that I now tell you, that after this, it 
is very unfit that Lady Marlborough ſhould ſtay with 
you, ſince that gives her huſband ſo juſt a pretence of 
being where he ought not. 

I think I might have expected you ſhould have ſpoke 
to me of it, and the King and I both believing it, 
made us ſtay thus long. But ſeeing you was fo far 
from it, that you brought Lady Marlborough hither 
laſt night, makes us — an to put it off no longer, but 
tell you, ſhe muſt not ſtay ; and that I have all the 
reaſon imaginable to look upon your bringing her, as 
the ſtrangeſt thing that ever was done. Nor could all 
my kindneſs for you, (which is ever ready to turn all 
you do the beſt way) at any other time have hindred 
me ſhewing it you that moment ; but I conſidered your 
condition, and that made me maſter it ſo far as not to 
take notice of it then. 

But now I muſt tell you, it was very unkind in a 
fitter, would have been very uncivil in an equal, and I 

d not ſay I have more to claim. Which though 


my kindneſs would make me never exact, yet when I 


ſee the uſe you would make of it, I muſt tell you, I 

know what is due to me, and expect to have it from 

you. *Tis upon that account I tell you plainly, Lady 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXX. 


vou, ſo it ſhall always be 


D E. 


Marlborough muſt not continue with you in the cir- 
cumſtances her Lord is. ; 

I know this will be uneaſy to you, and I am ſorry 
for it, and it is very much ſo to me to ſay all this to 
you, for I have all the real kindneſs imaginable for 
you, and as I ever have, fo I will always do my part to 
live with you as ſiſters ought. That is, notOnly like 
ſo near relations, but like friends. And as fuch I did 
think to write to you, for I would have made myſelf 
believe your kindneſs for. her made you at firſt forget 
that you ſhould have for the King and me, and reſolved 
to put you in mind of it myſelf, neither of us being 
willing to come to harſher ways. 

But the fight of Lady Marlborough having changed 
my thoughts, does naturally alter my ftile. And ſince 
by that I ſee how little you ſeem to conſider what in 
common civility you owe us, I have told it you plain- 
ly; but withal aſſure you, that let me have never ſo 
much reaſon to take any thing ill of you, my kindneſs 
is ſo great, that I can paſs over moſt things, and live 
with you, as becomes me. And I defire to do ſo, 
merely from that motive. For I do love you as my 
ſiſter, and nothing but yourſelf can make me do other- 
wiſe, and that is the reaſon I chuſe to write this rather 
than tell it you, that you may overcome your firſt 
thoughts; and when you have well conſidered, you 
will find, that though the thing be hard (which I again 
aſſure you I am ſorry for), yet it is not unreaſon- 
able, but what has ever been practiſed, and what yon 
yourſelf would do, were you in my place. 

I will end this with once more deſiring you to con- 
ſider the matter impartially, and take time for it. I 
do not defire an anſwer preſently, becauſe I would not 
have you give a raſh one. I ſhall come to your draw- 
ing-room to-morrow before you play, becauſe yoa 
know why I cannot make one : at ſome other time we 
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in the — 
p. 57. and Bur- 
net, Vol. II. po 
280. 


ſhall reaſon the buſineſs calmly ; which I will willingly 


do, or any thing elſe that may ſhew, it ſhall never be 


my fault, if we do not live kindly together: nor will I 


ever be other by choice, bat, 
Your truly loving, 
and affectionate ſiſter, 
M.R (24). 


To this letter. the Princeſs returned the following 
anſwer, 5 

Vour Majeſty was in the right to chink your letter 

would be very ſurprizing to me. For you muſt needs 

be ſenſible enough of the kindneſs I have for Lady 


Marlborough, to hu, that a command from you to 


pat with her, muſt be the greateſt mortification in the 
world to me, and indeed of ſuch a nature, as I might 
well have hoped your kindneſs to me would have 
always prevented. I am ſatisfied ſhe cannot have been 
guilty of any fault to you. And it would be extream- 
ly to her advantage, if I could here repeat every word 
ſhe had ſaid to me of you in her whole life. I confeſs 


it is no ſmall addition to my trouble, to find the want 


of your Majeſty's kindneſs to me upon this occaſion ; 
ſince I am ſure I have always endeavoured to preſerve 
it by all the actions of my life. 

Your care of my preſent condition 1s extremely 


(24) Ibid. ps 
44, & eq. 


obliging, and if you would be pleaſed to add to it ſo 


far, as upon my account to re-call your ſevere com- 
mand (as I muſt beg leave to call it in a matter ſo ten- 


der to me, and fo little reaſonable as I think, to be 


impoſed upon me, that you would ſcarce require it 
from the meaneſt of your ſubjects) I ſhould ever ac- 
knowledge it as a very agreeable mark of your kind- 


neſs to me; and I muſt as freely own, that as I think 


this proceeding can be for no other intent than to give 
me a very ſenſible mortification ; ſo there is no 
miſery that I cannot readily reſolve to ſuffer, rather 
than the thoughts of parting with her. If after all this 
that I have ſaid, I muſt ſtill find myſelf fo unhappy as 


to be farther preſſed in this matter; yet your Majeſty 


may be aſſured, that as my paſt actions have given the 
greateſt teſtimony of my reſpect both for the King and 
my endeavour, wherever I 


30 T am, 
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in 1700 He was poſſeſſed of that important poſt + and of the favour of Queen Anne + King WII. , 
Year, but made On her acceſſion to the throne ; hut being ordered to his government of Ireland, he declined er Fra 


am, to preſerve it carefully for the time to come, as 


becomes, 
Your Majeſty's 
| . very affectionate ſiſter, 
From tis Cockpit, | 
Feb. 6, 1692 (25). and ſervant, 


(25) This letter 
is alſo given by 
the Ducheſs, who 
likewiſe ob'erves 
that the viſit was 
made about three 
weeks after her 
Lord's removal ; 
whence that dil- 
grace muft have 
happened about 
the middle of Ja- 
nuary, 1692, a 
circumſtance 
which the reader 
is deſited to ſup- 
ply in the Duke's 
article, in Vol, 


II. P · 1 339» 


ANNE. 


fore his death, 
it, badſenttodiſmiſy 
dim, but it wag 
. ; not executed. 
conſtant marks of duty and reſpect. which I have in Ibid. p. 3:3. 
my heart for your Majeſty, as becomes, 


Your Majeſty's 
very affectionate fiſter 
and ſervant, 


ANNE. 


Lord Rocheſter was pitched upon as the propereſt per- The anſwer returned by the Queen, manifeſts the 
ſon to carry this inflaming letter to the Queen, but he © higheſt reſentment in theſe terms, 


declined the office, and therein gave a moſt conſpicu- 


ous proof of his affectionate regard to both his nieces, 


and of his fincere deſire to ſee them reconciled, nothin 
being more notorious than that this addreſs was dicta- 
ted by no healing ſpirit. Accordingly it was ſoon fol- 
lowed by another, declaring the Princeſs's reſolution to 
remove herſelf from the Cockpit, in order to avoid 
complying with the Queen's command. The letter 
was as follows. | 
I] am very ſorry to find that all I have ſaid myſelf, 
and my Lord Rocheſter for me, has not had effect 
enough to keep your Majeſty from perſiſting in a re- 
ſolution, which you are fatisfied muſt be ſo great a 
mortification to me, as to avoid it, I ſhall be obliged 
to retire ; and deprive myſelf of the ſatisfaftion of 


aſſuring you of that duty and reſpect, which I always 
have been, and ſhall be defirous to pay you upon all 
occaſions. | 

My only conſolation in this extremity is, that 
not having done any thing in all my life to deſerve 
© your unkindneſs, I hope 1 ſhall not be long under 
the neceſũty of abſenting myſelf from you: the 
* thought of which is ſo uneaſy to me, that I find my- 
© ſelf too much indiſpoſed to give your Majeſty any 
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further trouble at this time. 


We ſee here the Princeſs expreſsly acknowledging 


the good offices of her uncle in her behalf to the Queen; 


and what follows, will ſnew that he perſevered in thoſe 


good offices. The Princeſs being delivered, at Sion- 
houſe, of a child which died ſoon after the birth; and 
ſignifying the ſame in a reſpectful manner to the 
Queen, her Majeſty was prevailed with by his Lord- 
ſhip in return, to ſend word that ſhe would go that af- 
ternoon and ſee the Princeſs at Sion, and ſhe was there 
very ſoon after the notice arrived. And though no 
good effect followed from this viſit, wherein her Ma- 
jeſty again inſiſted on her firſt demand; yet ſurely 
it was an advance on the Queen's fide, and conſequently 
a proof of the uncle's good intentions to her fiſter. 
Bat the ſincerity of theſe intentions ſeem to have been 
ſuſpected, for upon the Princeſsd recovery. when this 
viſit was to be returned, ſhe employed Biſhop Stilling- 
fleet inſtead of Lord Rocheſter to cart the letter. 


Her letter of annunciation. 
To the Queen. 


Sion, the 2oth of May. 
T have now, God be thanked, recovered my ſtrength 


well enough to go abroad, and though my duty and 


(25) All compa- 
ny had been for- 
bid waiting on 
the Princeſs, and 
her Guards had 
been alſo taken 
away. Ducheſs of 
Marlborough's 
Conduct, p. 75. 


inclination would both lead me to wait upon your Ma- 


jeſty, as ſoon as I am able to do it, yet I have of late 
had the misfortune of being ſo much under your Ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure, as to apprehend there may be hard 
conſtructions made, upon any thing I either da or not 
do with the moſt reſpectful intentions; and I am in 
doubt, whether the ſame arguments that have pre- 
vailed with your Majeſty to forbid people from ſhew- 
ing their uſual reſpects to me (26), may not be carried 
ſo much further, as not to permit me to pay my duty 
to you. That I acknowledge would be a great in- 
creaſe of affliction to me ; and nothing but your Ma- 
jeſty's own command fhall ever willingly make me ſub- 
mit to it. For whatever reaſon I may think in my 
own mind I have to complain of being hardly uſed, 
yet I will ftrive to hide it as much as poſſible ; and 


living, where I might have frequent opportunities of 


To the Princeſs. 


* I have received your's by the Biſhop of Worceſter, 
and have very little to ſay to it, ſince yon cannot but 
know, that as I never uſed compliments, ſo now they 
* will not ſerve. | 
* *Tis none of my fault, we live at this diſtance, and 
I have endeavoured to ſhew my willingneſs to do 
otherwiſe, and I will do no more. Don't give your- 
ſelf any unneceſſary trouble : for be aſſured it is not 
words can make us live together as we ought. You 
know what I required of you, and I now tell you, if 
you doubted it before, that I cannot change my mind, 
but expect to be complied with, or you muſt not 
wonder if I doubt of your kindneſs. You can give 
me no other marks that will ſatisfy me. Nor can I 
put any other conſtruction upon your actions, than 
what all the world muſt do, that ſees them. Theſe 
things don't hinder me being very glad to hear you 
are ſo well, and wiſhing you may continue ſo ; 
and that you may yet, while tis in your power, 
oblige me to be, 85 


© Your affectionate ſiſter, 
© Maris R.“ 


This was indeed rigid and arbitriry (27), and the effect (25) That 'tis 
which it produced was natural, a fixed reſolution in the faid was the | 
Princeſs not to ſubmit to it. No doubt there was Frincefe's expreſ- 
faults on both fides as is uſual in ſach differences ; and if ag Ibid. & 1. | 
the Queen was governed therein by her conſort, the where both the 
Princeſs was not leſs ſpirited up by her favourite, who, preceding letters 
az we have feen, having got the ſole poſſeſſion, may be ſeen, as 
had prevailed upon her to exclude her uncle from her alle *h<follow- 
councils, a fact which is far from being denied by the 

Ducheſs, and was much reſented by the Earl, who did 


not ſpare to expreſs it (if indeed he did write (28)) to (23) How came 


the Princeſs in the following terms. : her Grace by this 
: letter ? is a quere 
© Madam put into The orber 
7 


: ide of the Que - 
I am afraid I may be guilty of too great preſump- flew, - — 

< tion in giving your Royal Highneſs the trouble of a 

* letter ; but I do it with ſo good intentions, that I 
hope you can't be angry with me for it. And now 
that one is unhappily reſtrained from the honour of 
* waiting upon your Royal Highneſs, there is no other 

* way but this to make an offer of my humble duty to 
you. It is a very uncomfortable reflection for me to 

* make, that being ſo really concerned as I am ſure I 
am for your Royal Highneſs's happineſs, I ſhould 

* be ſo unfortunate as to be wholly uſeleſs to you at a 
time, when your Royal Highneſs cannot but think 

* yourſelf, that you have uſe of every body, that are 
truly and faithfully your ſervants. And however, I 

© have been (o miſtaken in my judgment, as to have 

* never offered any thing to your Highneſs worth 
your approbation ; I do, with all humility, ſubmit 

* my poor opinion to that of- your Royal Highneſs, but 
beg you to believe it is not flattery to any body elle, 

* nor any other conſideration that has made me be of 
the mind I was, but only the want of a better under- 

* ſtanding, to be able to think of ſomething more for 

« yourſervice ; and being thus incapable of myſelf to 

« propoſe any thing that is agreeable to you, I take this 

* occaſion humbly to offer to your Royal Highneſs 
the little ſervice, you may judge me fit to be em- 


though I will not pretend to live at the Cockpit, unleſs * ployed in, and moſt earneſtly to befeech you to be- 
you would be ſo kind as to make it eaſy to me, yet * lieve, that if I can be of any uſe in the world to your 
Wherever I am, I will endeavour always to give the 


Royal Highneſs, there is nothing that I would en- 


deavour 


( a) Burnet, 
341. who tells 


us, he was une a- 


ſy at the prefe- 
rence the Duke 
of Marlborough 
had in the 
Queen's confi- 
dence. 


He likewiſe 
made a ſpeech in 
Parliament that 
year, to ſhew 
that the Church 
was in danger. 
Boyer, p. 215. 


* 
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it, and thereupon” was difmiffed from all his employments (aa) CI]. From that time he 


Vol. II. p. 340, 


put Mimſelf at the head of thoſe who were called the High-Church party, and, among other 
inſtances of his zeal for that cauſe, ſtrenuouſly ſupported the occaſional conformity - bill; 
he alſo propoſed to bring over the Princeſs Sophia in 1705 *, and oppoſed the Regency-bill 


that year, and the Union-bill in 1707; which gave his oppoſers a fair opportunity to keep 


him fromCourt, *till the ſame perſon who reconciled him to King William, did him the like 
good office with the Queen, upon the change of the miniſtry in 1710, when he was made 

ord-Preſident of the Council; and it was ſaid that her Majeſty deſigned him again for the 
poſt of Lord-Treaſurer, if his death had not prevented it (45). He died ſuddenly May 2, 


1711, and was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey (cc). 
Burnet, may be ſeen below [K]. His Lordſhip married Henrietta, the fifth daughter of 


* deavour with greater ſatisfaction to myſelf, than at 
© this time to expreſs the great concern I preſume to ſay 


© I have for your Royal Highneſs, by any thing that 


To this his 


* I can do for your ſervice. And if any thing I have 
taken the confidence to ſay be worth your takin 

© notice of, the leaſt ſignification of your pleaſure will 
* bring me at all times to receive the honour of your 
* commands, and the duty and zeal and paſſion I have 
* for your true intereſt and proſperity, will, I hope, 
* make ſome amends for the want of a better judgment 
and capacity, which I acknowledge every body has 


_ ® a greater ſhare of than, 


. * Your Royal Highneſs's 
© moſt obedient, and moſt 
= dutiful ſervant, 


Rockhgsr ER. 


Lordſhip received the following anſwer 
from the Princeſs. 


To the Earl of Rocheſter. 


* 1 give you many thanks for the compliments and 
* expreſſions of ſervice, which you make me in 
* your letter ; which I ſhould be much better pleaſed 
* with than I am, if I had any reaſon to think them 
* flincere. | | 

It is a great mortification to me, to find that [ 
© ſhall continue under the misfortane of the Queen's 
* diſpleaſure. I had hopes, in time, the occaſion of it 
* would have appeared as little reaſonable to the 
© Queen, as it has always done to me. And if you 


© would have perſuaded me of the ſincerity of your in- 


tentions; as you ſeem to defire, you muſt give me 
6 


leave to ſay, I cannot think it very hard for you to 
* convice me of it by the effects. And till then [ 
* muſt beg leave to be excuſed, if I am apt to think 
© this great mortification which has been given me, 

cannot have proceeded from the Queen's own tem- 
per; who I am perſuaded, is both more juſt in her- 
© ſelf than that comes to, as well as more kind to 


* Your very affectionate friend, 
„ ANNE. 


The Earl had the point of a reconeiliation too much at 
beart, to ſuffer himſelf to be moved from it by the ſe- 
vere reflections thrown upon him in this letter. He 
was very ſenſible from what quiver all thoſe ſhafts were 
taFen, and therefore without lay ing them to the charge 
© his niece, Who he krew was endued with as much 
native goodneſs as ever fell to the ſhare of a woman, 
proceeded to make yet another attempt, in order if 
poſſible to heal a breach, in which the reputation of 
the family was ſo deeply concerned. In this view, 
laying hold of the laſt words in his niece's letter, he 
intimated to ſome of her family, that if ber Highne/5 


"would diſcharge Lady Marlborough, he was perſuaded 


the Queen would in ſome time be prevailed upon to let her 
take that favourite again. The Princeſs in compliance 
herewith, ſent her uncle's propoſal to the Queen, aſ- 
ſuring her, that from what his Lordſhip had ſaid, ſbe 
bad been flattering herſelf, ſhe had miſtaken her Maje- 
fty's laſt words; and that if ſhe might hope his Lordſhip 
bad any ground for his opinion, ſhe ſhould be very ready 
to give ber Majefly any ſatisfadion of that ſort. But 
we are told, that upon the delivery of this meſſage, 
4 


His character, as is drawn by Biſho 


| Richard 
the Queen fell into a great paſſion and ſaid, her fſter bad 
not miſtaken her, for ſhe never would ſee her upon any 
other terms, than parting with Lady Marlborough, not 
for a time, but for ever ; adding, that ſhe was a 
Queen, and would be obeyed (29). So peremptory an 
anſwer put an end to all further thoughts of a media- 
tion ; wherein however, notwithſtanding his Lord- 
ſhip's ill ſucceſs, yet his fincerity and real affe&ion for 
both the royal fiſters, after what has been ſaid, will I 
ſuppoſe be hardly called in queſtion. | a 
III He was removed from all his employments.] 
The laſt remark, diſcovered his Lordſhip's quarrel with 
the Marlborough family, and likewiſe the original 
cauſe thereof, viz. a rivalſhip in the affections of his 
niece. This diſgrace was the effect of that rivalſhip, 
the weight of which his Lordſhip was made to feel on 
all occafions as long as it prevailed. Another remark- 
able inſtance of it, beſides that mentioned above, was 
the refuſing to make the Lady Dalkeith, his daughter, 
a lady of the bed-chamber, on the death of Lady Char- 
Jotte Beverwaert. Thoſe places were in the diſpoſal of 
Lady Marlborough, who had been made groom of the 
ſtole to the Queen upon her acceſſion to the T hrone. 


His Lordſhip therefore, out of that tender regard which 
he always ſhewed for his children, applied on this oc- 


cafion to that Lady ; who having obſerved, that the 
letter was (as ſhe archly expreſſes it) a very fine piece, 
proceeds to expreſs the greatneſs of her ſurprize ; thanks 


God for her own proneneſs to forgive her enemies; re- 


news her charge againſt his Lordſſrip of having perſe- 
cuted her without a cauſe ; declares that want of bread 
could not have induced her to aſk a favour of one ſhe 
had injured ; and having ſlid in by way of reflection 
But ſurely his Lordſhip had ſomething very uncommon in 
his temper, concludes thus: As to my Lord Ro- 
* cheſter's requeſt in behalf of my Lady Dalkeith it 
could not be granted; becauſe in reality there was 
no vacancy. The Queen had reſolved to have no 
more than ten Ladies, and the number was complete. 
There had indeed been eleven for ſome ſhort time, 
but this had been occafioned by the Ducheſs of Somer- 
ſet's declining to accept one of theſe places, when 
it was offered her at the ſettling of the Queen's fa- 
mily, and ſoon after defiring to have it, when they 
were all filled As ſhe was the firſt Proteſtant Ducheſs 
of England, I perſuaded the Queen to be pleaſed in 
compliment to her Grace, to have eleven ladies for 
© the little time Lady Charlotte Beverwaert had to 
© live, who was then irrecoverably ill; ſo that when 
* her Majeſty complied, it was, with full purpoſe, 
* that the number of her Ladies ſhould be only 
* ten after Lady Charlotte's death (30). To this ac- 
count it is replied on his Lordſhip's behalf in theſe 
terms. * Thus it appears, the Queen could recede 
from her ſyſtem at your Graces perſuaſion in favour 
© of the firſt Ducheſs, but not in favour of her firſt 
* coufin without it. But this, Madam, is only your 
way of telling your ſtory. According to others, 
© Lady Dalkeith was rejected for fear the Marlborough 
family ſhould be oppoſed in the bed chamber, as well 
as in the cabinet, by that of the Queen (31). The 
only owe uſe that can be made of this detail, is to 
remind the reader of theſe two things, viz. That the 
Ducheſs of Somerſet's huſband had given his vote in 
Council, agreeable to the projects of Lord Marlbo- 
rough, and Lady Dalkeith's father had oppoſed them 
(32). We ſhall conclude this remark with obſerving 
that the oppoſition continued as long as Lord Rocheſter 
lived, and thereby he acquired the title, as his father 
had done, of being The Guardian of the Church (33). 

[X] His charaftr by Biſhop Burnet.) This is as fol- 
lows, that he was a man of great parts, and of a good head, 
but ſpoke not gracefully. He was thought the ſmooth - 
eft man in the Court, and during all the diſpute con- 


cerning 


(55) Boyer, in 
the appendix, p. 
ST» 


(e e) Collins's 
Peerage, edit. 


P 1741, under 


Hyde. 


(29) Ibid, 


(30) Ibid. 5 2. 
P · 146. | 


(31) The other 
Side, &c. p. 180. 


(32) His Lore- _ 
ſhip propoſed to 
proſecute the war 
not by land but 
by ſea, as our 
proper element. 
See the ſubſt ar ce 
of his ſpeec h iu 
the laſt cited , 
piece, from p. 
171 to p. 174. 


(33) See a letter 
of the Duke's, 
dated Gramerz, 
Octeb. 1706, 
and another of 
the Ducheſs, in 
her Account, ubi 
ſupra, as alſo in 
the other Side of 
The Queſtion, p. 
273. & ſeq. and 


p. 279, & eq. 


2746 


(4d) Ibid, 
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Richard Boyle Earl of Burlington and Cork, who dying April 12, 1687, was interred al- 
ſo in Weſtminſter-abbey, having brought one ſon, Henry, who ſucceeded to the honour 
and eſtate, and four daughters (4 d), of whom we ſhall give an account in remark [L]. 


cerning his father, made his court ſo dextrouſly, that 
no reſentment ever appeared on that head. When he 
came to buſineſs and roſe to high poſts he grew vio- 
lent, but was thought an incorrupt man. He had 


high notions of government, and thought it muſt be 


(34) Hiſtory of 
his own Times, 
Vol. I. p. 258. 


(35) Collins, in 
the Peerage, un- 
der his article. 


edit. 1741. 


maintained with great ſeverity, he delivered up his 
own ſentiments to his party that he might lead them: 
he paſſed for a ſincere man, and ſeemed to have too 
much heat to be falſe {34). Another author obſerves, 
that he was not only of the moſt refined judgment 
and capacity as a ſtateſman, but otherways of great 
abilities and exemplary morals, which rendered him 
acceptable even to thoſe of a contrary intereſt (35) [as 
for inſtance, to Biſhop Burnet]. | 

[LI Arn account of his children.) The names of his 
daughters were Anne, Henrietta, Mary, and Katha- 
rine. Anne the eldeſt, born in 1665, was married at 
ſeventeen years of age to James Earl of Offory, grand- 


| ſon and heir to the Duke of Ormond. Her marriage 


(36) Carte's Or- 
m nde, Vol. II. 


P · 520. 


+ Hence it ap- 
pears that the 
doctor was in 
Ireland in 1684, 
a circumſtance 
which is omitted 
in his article, 


being propoſed by the Duke of York, was readily con- 
ſented to. The young lady's fortune was 150001. ſhe 
was very pretty and agreeable in her perſon, had abun- 
dance of vivacity, a great deal of ready wir, and an 
excellent temper, and the marriage was ſolemnized on 
Thurſday July 15, 1682, in Burlington-houſe chapel 
(36). The young couple were taken by the Duke of 
Ormond ſoon after to Ireland, where in the beginning 
of November 1684, the Counteſs began to be troubled 
with vapours and fainting fits, however ſhe was not 
thought to be with child, but it proved fo, and ſhe 
died of a miſcarriage, in January 1684, at Dublin, 
and was buried Jan. 27, at Chriſt-Church in that city. 
Some fancies might probably contribute to her miſ- 
carriage, for ſhe was very ſuperſtitious, as to thirteen 
people fitting at table. A little before her death, Dr 
Hough [afterwards Biſhop of Worceſter] was going to 
fit down, when obſerving that he made the thirteenth, 
he ſtopt ſhort, and declined taking his place f. She im- 


mediately gueſſed the reaſon, and ſaid, Sit down, Doc- 


tor, "tis now too late, bis the ſame thing if you flay or 
go away. The Doctor believed it affected her; as 
likewiſe another paſſage, which being related in a dif- 


| ferent manner, it may'nt be improper here to correct 


the miſtake of that relation. About the time of the 
death of Mary Counteſs of Kildare, who was daughter 
to Katharine Baroneſs of Clifton, married firſt to Do- 
nald Lord O-Brian, and afterwards to Sir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon; the Counteſs of Offory, then not above ſeven- 
teen, dreamt, that this lady came and knocked at the 
door ; and that calling to her ſervants to ſee who was 
there, and no-body anſwering, ſhe went to the door 
herſelf, and opening it, ſaw a lady with her face muf- 
fled up in a hood, who drawing it aſide, ſhe perceived 
it was the Lady Kildare Upon this ſhe cried, 
Sifter, is it you? What makes pou tome in this manner? 
don't be frighted, replied ſhe, for I come on a very 
ſerious affair, and it is to tell you, that you will die 
very ſoon, ſuch was her dream ; and this is all the 
ſtory, as the young lady related it herſelf to the Biſhop 
of Worceſter. What is added in the hiſtory of appa- 
ritions is all a fiction (37). In that hiſtory, the ſtory is 
told from Aubrey's Miſcellanies in the following terms: 
Two perſons, ladies of quality, both not long ſince 
deceaſed, were intimate acquaintance, and loved each 
other intirely. It happened that one of them falling 
ſick of the ſmall-pox, defired mightily to ſee the other, 


who refuſed to come for fear of catching the diſtemper. 


The afflicted lady at laſt dies, and had not been buried 
very long before ſhe appeared at the other's houſe in 
the dreſs of a widow, and aſks for” her friend, who 
being then at cards, ſends down her woman to know 
her buſineſs, but was told by the other, ſhe muſt impart 
it to none but her Lady. She hearing this anſwer, bid 
her woman have her into a room, and defire her to ſtay 
"till the game was over, when ſhe would wait on her. 
The game being done, down ſtairs ſhe came to the ap- 


parition to know her buſineſs, Madam, ſays the ghoſt, 


turning upon her, with her face full of the ſmall- 
pox, You know very well that you and I loved intirely, 
and your not coming to ſee me, I took ſo ill at your hands, 
that I could not reft, till I had ſeen you ; and now 1 
am come to tell you, that you have not long to live, 
therefore prepare to die; and when you are at a viſit, 
and make the thirteenth perſon, then remember my word.; 


and fo the apparition vaniſhed. To conclude, ſhe was 
at a viſit, where ſhe made the thirteenth, and being 
afterwards afked by the deceaſed's brother, whether his 
ſiſter did not appear to her, ſhe made him no anſwer; 
but fell ill, and died in a little time after. The gentle- 
man that told this ſtory ſays, that there is ſcarcely a 
lady of quality but who knows it to be true (38)." His 
Lordſhip's ſecond daughter married James Earl of Dal- 
keith, eldeft ſon of James Duke of Monmouth. This 
lady has been already mentioned (39), The third 
daughter Mary, was married Feb. 17, 1703, to Fran- 
cis Seymour Conway, afterwards Lord Conway. Ka- 
tharine, the fourth, was Lady of the Bed-chamber to 
Queen Anne, and died unmarried in 1737. The Earl's 
ſon and heir, on the death of his couſin Edward Earl 
of Clarendon in 1723, became Earl of Clarendon and 
Rocheſter ; he married in the life-time of his father 

Jane, daughter of Sir William Leviſon Gower, and 
aunt to the preſent Earl Gower: Her Ladyſhip was 
appointed of the Bed-chamber to Queen Anne, ſoon 
after her Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne ; the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, who miſſes no opportunity of ſhewing 
her wit upon the Rocheſter family, tells us, * that ſhe 
thought it reaſonable to grant this favour, for in my 
life ſays her Grace, I never ſaw any mortal have ſuch 
a paſſion for any thing, as ſhe had to be in this poſt. 
While the thing was depending, ſhe had ſo much concern 
upon her, that ſhe never ſpoke to me without bluſhing ; 
and after it was granted, ſhe made me more expreſſions 
than ever I had from any body on any occafion ||. In 
what manner this lady treated me afterwards, is not 
worth while to mention (40). Hereupon, the au- 
thor of The other ſide of the Queſtion, makes the fol- 
lowing remark. An excellent picture of artleſs inno- 
cent feminine ambition, the effect of which, the ſimply 
grateful letter you expoſe from her Ladyſhip, cannot 
leſſen, nor the reflection ſo haughtily infinuated at the 
end of it efface (41). She ied May 24, 1725. His 
Lordſhip had iſſue by her one ſon Henry; and five daugh- 
ters, Anne, Henrietta, Jane, Charlotte, and Katharine, 
of whom the two firſt were deceaſed in 1741. The 3d, 
Jane, married William Capel Earl of Eſſex, being his 
Lordſhip's firſt wife, ſhe died January 3, 1723-4, having 
brought her huſband four daughters. The Earl of 
Clarendon's fourth daughter, Charlotte, died at her fa- 
ther's houſe in St James's ſquare unmarried, March 17, 
1739-40. Katharine, married to the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry, is ſtill living“; and, *tisfaid, has in her poſſeſ- 


ſion a manuſcript of her great-grand-father the Chancel- 


lor, containing an account of his ſeven years admini- 
ſtration, from the King's return to his own baniſhment. 
The Earl of Clarendon and Rocheſter's only ſon, Hen- 
ry Viſcount Cornbury, was born November 26, 1710, 
was ſome time a Member of Parliament for the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford (42), and was called by writ to the 
Houſe of Peers, on Jan. 22, 1750, by the title of Ba- 
ron Hyde of Hindon in Wiltſhire ; but going ſoon after 
to refide in France, was killed there by a fall from his 
horſe, May 2, 1753, and his father dying November 
10 the ſame year (43), the titles became extinct, and the 
ſon bequeathed the family eſtate, which had been ſet- 
tled upon him by his father, to Lady Charlotte, daugh- 
ter to the aboveſaid Earl of Eſſex . | s 


Lady Hyde's letter juſt mentioned was as follows. 


Madam, Monday morning. 

I have been three times in the drawing-room in 
hopes to meet your Ladyſhip there, that I might my- 
ſelf tell you, how extreme ſenſible I am of your Lady- 
ſhip's favour to me. You will add another, if you 
will forgive my impatience that cannot ſtay longer, 
without thanking you myſelf, though Mr Lowther hath 
undertaken for me ; I am very happy in my requeſt's 
being granted, and your Ladyſhip may depend any 
command of your's ſhall be obeyed. For I will not, 
without your leave, brag even to my Lady Harriot, 
who did me the favour to ſpeak to your Ladyſhip. I 
am not good at ſaying much, but am ſure it will be 
a pleaſure to me, to ſhew you in every thing I can, 
how faithfully and ſincerely, 

I am, | | 
** Vour moſt humble ſervant, 


J. Hros (44). 
P 


(38) Hiſtory and 
Reality of Appa- 
ritions, &c, p. 
185 and 186. 
Lond. 1729, 8 vo. 


(39) Viz. in re- 


As a further 
confirmation, the 
Ducheſs inſerts a 
letter from Lady 
Hyde on this oc 
cafion, which is- 


inſerted belo W. 


(40) The Du- 
cheſs of Maribo- 
rough's Conduct, 
P. 145» 


(41) The other 
Side of the Que- _ 
ſtion, p · 118. 


® Peerage, under 
Hyde and Capel, 
Vol. II. edit. 
1741. 


(42) Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 
ſor that month 
and year. 


(43) Ibid. for 
November. 


4 This lady be- 
ing married to 
the Hon. Tho- 
mas Villiers of 
the Grove in 
Hertfordſhire, 
that gentleman, 
June 3, 1756, 
was created a 
peer, by the ſtile 
and title of Baron 
Hyde of Hindon 
in Wiltſhire, to 
deſcend to the 
heirs male begot · 
ten by him of 
the body of his 
wife the ſaid La- 
dy Charlotte, 
and, in default of 
ſuch iſſue, to go 
to her Ladyſhip 
and the heirs 
nale of her body. 


(44) Ducheſs of 
Marlborough's 
Conduct, p. 1333 
134+ | 


(1) Weed, A- 
then; as above. 


(21) P. 6. 


XL DN ACKSON [Trowas], a very learned Engliſh Divine in the XVIIth 
ES century, was born December 21, 1579, at Witton upon the river 

= ja ky Were in the biſhopric of Durham; being deſcended from a very wor- 

2 \ thy family in thoſe parts (a). His parents deſigned him at firſt to be a (a) Wood Athe- 
IP merchant at Newcaſtle, where many of his near friends and relations i. l. 48d, 633. 
lived in great wealth and proſperity ; but that temptation could not di- ans the Life and 
vert him from his natural inclination to learning. Therefore, at the — — OOF 
inſtance of Ralph Lord Evre, he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford [A], and admitted, ts  ColleQtion of 
in Midſummer term 1595, into Queen's-college; from whence, March 24, 1596, he IS. fol, 
was elected Scholar of Corpus-Chriſti-college : and though he had no notice of the vacan- 
cy of the place, *till the day before the election, yet he anſwered with ſo much readineſs | 
and applauſe, that he gained the admiration as well as the ſuffrages of the electors, and (% Life, c. ps 


p. 2. 


courteſy, gentleneſs, and humility (e). 
in Divinity, and June 26, 1622, that of Doctor (J). 


was choſen with full conſent, notwithſtanding great intereſt was made for another perſon =- 


(5). The 23d of July, 1599, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and that of Ma- 


And on the 1oth of May 1606, was choſen Probationer-Fellow 
of his college (d), having then laid an extraordinary foundation of learning [B]. 


ſter July 9, 1603 (c). 


But he 


made all his knowledge ſubſervient to the ſtudy of Divinity; which he applied himſtif to 
with great vigour and ſucceſs, As an inſtance of which, he read a Divinity lecture in his 
college every Sunday morning, and another on a week day at Pembroke-college (then 
new founded), at the inſtance of the Maſter and Fellows there. Being alſo choſen Vice- 
Preſident of his Houſe for many years together ; by virtue of that office, he moderated at 
the Divinity-diſputations, not only with great depth of learning, but alſo with agreeable 


June 25, 1610, he took the degree of Bachelor 


In 1624 he quitted the college, 


being preferred to a living in his own native country [C]. From whence, ſhortly after, 
he was removed to the vicarage of St Nicolas in Newcaſtle, a very populous town, fur- (5) Ibid. _ 

niſhed with multitudes of men, and no ſmall variety of opinions (g). In that large cure, „ way, A- 
he behaved in a very ſtudious, humble, courteous, and charitable manner (5) [D]; and ben. obi ſupra, 
was much followed and admired for his excellent way of preaching. He was then a rigid 
Calviniſt; but Dr Richard Neile, Biſhop of Durham, taking him for his Chaplain, con- 


vinced him of the errors of Abſolute Predeſtination. 


And through that Biſhop's, jointly 


with Dr Laud's, intereſt, he was elected Preſident of Corpus-Chriſti college (i); which 


office he was ſworn into February 17, 1630 (k). 


In that ſtation he ated with the ut- 


moſt wiſdom, modeſty, candour, integrity, and faithfulneſs (/). Upon accepting of it, 
having reſigned his living in Newcaſtle, he was made Chaplain in Ordinary to his Maje- 
ſty, and collated to the Vicarage of Witney [E], and to a Prebend of Wincheſter (m), 


[4] At the inflance of Ralph Lord Eure, Be avas 


ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford.) This he thankfully 
acxnowledges, in the dedication of his two firſt books 
of Commentaries on the Creed to that noble Lord, in 
the following words. That being ingaged unto a 
more gainfull, but not ſo good a courſe of life, and 
« well-nigh rooted in another ſoil; I was by your 
* Lordſhip's favourable advice and countenance tran- 
* ſplanted to this famous nurſery of good learning.” 

[B] Having then laid an extraordinary foundation 
of learning.) For, he had carefully grounded him- 
ielf in Arithmetic, Grammar, Philology, Geometry, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philoſophy, the Oriental languages, 
Hiſtory, &c. with an inſight into Heraldry, and Hiero- 
glyphics (1). 

[C] Being preferred to a living in his own native 
country.] Edmund Vaughan, the author of his life, 
ſays, That the living was in the donation of the col- 
lege (2); and Ant. Wood, that * he left his college 

VOL. IV. No. 230. 


which 


* for a benefice in his own country, which the Preſi- 
dent and Society thereof had then lately conferred on 
* him (z). 
ſti-college have any livings in that dioceſe . 

[D] And charitable manner.) When he went out, 
he uſually gave what money he had about him to the 
poor; who at length flocked ſo about him, that his 
ſervant took care he ſhould not have too much in his 
pocket (4). 

[E] And collated to the vicarage of Witney.) The 
author of his life, juſt now mentioned, informs us, 
That he gave his vicarage in Neweaſtle to Mr Alvye 
of Trinity-college, upon no other relation, but out 


(c) Wood Fafti, 
Vol. I. col. 156, 
165, 


d) Idem Athen. 
udi ſupra. 


(e) Life, &c, ut 
ſapra, p. 5» 


{f) Wood Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 186, 
223. 


(8) Life, p. 6. 


(A) Idem, Hift, 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon, L. II. p. 
232. : 


(0) Life, &c. p. 
(n) Life, &c. p. 


10. and Wood 
Athen. ut ſupra. 


But it doth not appear that Corpus. Chri- (3) Athen. ut 


ſupta. 


(4) Life, &c. p-. 


* 


of the good opinion which he conceived of his merits. _ 
* The vicarage of Witney, after he had been at much 


« pains, and expence, to clear the title of the rectory 
* to all ſucceeding miniſters, when he had made it a 
portion fitting either to give or keep, he freely be- 
* ſtowed it upon Mr Thomas White, then Proctor of 

30 U * the 
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JACKSON. JENKINS. 


(. Le Neve's which laſt he was inſtalled into June 18, 1635 (n). He was alſo promoted January 17, 


Faſti, &c. p. 529. 


(o) Survey of the copal ſee (o). 


Cathedrals, &c, 
by Br. Willis, 
Eſq; Vol. II. p. 
512. 


(p) Wood, A- 
then. ut ſupra, 
cul, 636, 


(9) Wood, col. 
33. 


1638, to the Deanery of Peterburgh, in the room of Dr Towers, advanced to the epiſ- 
But he did not enjoy this dignity above a year and three quarters: for he 
died September 21, 1640, and was buried in the inner chapel of Corpus Chriſti- college 
(9). His works are very numerous, and entirely theological [F]. With regard to his 
character, he was a man of a blameleſs life, ſtudious, humble, courteous, and very cha- 
ritable; pious, and exemplary both in his private and public converſation : fo that he was 
reſpected and beloved by the moſt conſiderable per ſons in the nation. And tho? he was reviled 
as an Arminian, by the Puritans or rigid Calviniſts [G], the plagues of his time, yet the 
greateſt eſteem was no more than his due, even on account of his learning. For he was 
well furniſhed with all the learned languages, arts, and ſciences ; eſpecially metaphyſics, 
which he conſidered as a neceſſary hand-maid to Divinity; profoundly read in the Fa- 


thers, and of a wonderſul and deep judgment (4). 


the Univerſity, late chaplain of his college.” But 


(5) Concerning 
whom ſee Wond's 
Athenæ, Vol. I, 
col. 635. 


(6) Appendix to 
Anti- Arminia» 
niſm, &c. 


(a) The Life of 
Sir Leoline Jen- 
kirs, by W. 
Wynne, Eſq; 


P · Is, 


(i) Fafi, vol. 
II. col. 132. 
edit. 1721. 


morgan, in the year 1623 


by thoſe inaccurate expreſſions, he gave, and beftowwed, 
the life-writer muſt mean, that he procured thoſe two 
livings for them through his intereit ; for neither of 
them were in his own gift. 

[F] His works are very numerous, and entirely Tbeo- 
logical.) The chief of them are a Commentary on the 
Apoſtles Creed, in twelve books ; printed in the follow- 
ing order. The firſt book was publiſhed at London in 
1013, 4to. The ſecond in 1614, 4to. The third in 
1614, 4to. The fourth in 1615, 4to. The fifth in 
1625, 4to. The ſixth (which is a Treatiſe of the Di- 
vine Eſſence and Attributes, in two parts) ia 1628, 
and 1629, 4to. The ſeventh in 1624, 4to. The 
eighth in 1626, 4to. The ninth in 1628, 4to. The 
tenth in 1654, fol. The eleventh in 1657, fol. The 
twelfth in 1627, 4to. The three firſt books were 


collected together, and publiſhed in folio, (with a pre- 


face, and the author's life written by Edmund Vaug- 
han) in 1653, by the pious Barnabas Oley (5). Who 
alſo firſt publiſhed, in folio, the tenth book, in the 
year 1654. And in 1657, the eleventh book, alſo in 


folio.——The reſt of his compoſitions are chiefly ſer- 


mons. A compleat collection of all his works 
was printed again at London, in 1572, and 1673, in 
three volumes folio. And, though they are ſo volu- 
minous, they have kept up their reputation, and their 
price, much better than thoſe of moſt of his contem- 
poraries ; a ſure mark of their intrinſick value. They 
are frequently cited, with due commendation, by the 


learned Biſhop Patrick, in his Commentaries on the 


Old Teſtament ; and by other perſons of the beſt judg- 
ment. He appears, through every part of them, 
to have been a zealous champion againſt the Church of 
Rome. 3 555 

[G] However reviled as an Arminian, by the Puri- 
tans or rigid Calvinifts.) Eſpecially by the trouble- 


ſom and voluminous ſcribler William Prynne, Who 


mentions him in ſeveral of his works. Thus, he ſaith 


of him, in one place (6), that he was convented in 


the laſt Parliament (1628) yea openly accuſed in the 
© laſt Convocation for his heretical 4-minian books.” 


He faith elſewhere (7), That Dr Jackſon of Oxon. 


is a man of great abilities, and of a plauſible, affa- 
ble, courteous deportment, till of late he hath been 
tranſported beyond himſelf, with metaphyſical con- 


. mother's ſhame, I mean the Univerſity of Oxon, 
who grieves for his defeQion.” ——— And again, 
he [Dr Jackſon] is of civil converſation and learning, 


rous and pernicious ; —- it was his Arminia errors, 
not his learning or honeſly, that were the ground of 
his advancement to his dignity (8) ; — Yea, he 
was by him [Laud] deſigned to be Doctor of the 
Chair (though he miſſed that preferment,) to poyſon 
* the Univerfity of Oxford, with his Arminian drug 

(9). But, as the pious Mr B. Oley well obſerves 
(10), ſuch trifling objections and ill grounded calum- 
nies are meer noiſe ; the phanſie of a prejudicate 
* mind.” Dr Jackſon, adds he, knew he might 
not ſtrive, nor multiply queſtions to gender ſtrife: 
* therefore he demands but two peffulata of the diſ- 
* ſenting man. 1. That God hath a true freedom of 
* doing good. 2. That man hath a true freedom in 
doing evil. From him that agrees with him in theſe 
two, he will not diſſent in other points (11). But 
from ſuch as teach, That all events are ſo irreſiſtibly 
decreed by God, that none can fall out otherwiſe 
than they do ; or, that nothing can be amended that 
is amiſſe; he plainly differs. For, beſides that the 
tenets be Turkiſh (12), being preſſed, they yield a 
morbid bitter juice, and put out a forked ſting. 
Their conſequent being, That, either, there is no 
* morall evil under the ſun ; or, That the fountain of 
goodneſſe (who is ultor & intentator malorum ) his 
will is the cauſe of ſuch evil.“ So that every 
judicious perſon may eaſily diſcern, whoſe /earning, as 
well as undeſtanding and honefty, is molt juſtly to be 
called in queſtion ; Mr Prynne's, or Dr Jackſon's. C 
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JENKINS [Sir LEOLINE, or LION EI], a very learned Civilian as well as able 
Stateſman in the laſt century, was born in the pariſh of Llantriſaint in the county of Gla- 


of the ſame place (a) [B]. 


[A]; and was the ſon of Leoline Jenkins, or Jenkins Lluellin, 
He laid the foundation of his future learning, and particularly 


of his great knowledge and accuracy in the Latin and Greek tongues, at Cowbridge- 
ſchool, very near the place of his nativity; which ſchool he afterwards liberally endowed. 


- 


(7) Anti- Army. 
nan ſm, &c. 
edit. 1630, py 
270, 


templations, to his own infamy, and his renowned 


which made his errors and preferments more dange- 


(8) Canterbury's 
Doom, p. 532. 


(9) Ibid. p. 166, 
I 67, 


(10) Preface to 2 
Collection of De 
Jackſon's Worlcs, 
folio edit. 1653, 


p. 5. 


(11) Epift. be- 
fore the Attri- 
butes. 


(12) See Buſhe- 
quius, Ep. 4. 


In 1641, he was admitted into Jeſus-college in Oxford; where his regularity, condeſcen- 


ſion, modeſty, and ſerious deportment, procured him the eſteem of his fellow-collegians, 
and eſpecially of Dr Manſell, then Principal of the college. The national troubles coming 


on ſoon after, Mr Jenkins took arms for King Charles I. but his military exerciſes did 


[4] Ii the year 1623.) William Wynne, Eſq; 
ſays, that it was in the year 1625; which ſeems to be 
confirmed by Ant. Wood's obſervation (1), that Mr 
Jenkins was fixteen years of age in 1641. But the 
ſame Mr Wood, and Sir Leoline's epitaph, informing 
us, that he was aged ſixty - two at the time of his death, 
in 1685 ; conſequently he muſt have been born in the 
year 1623. | 

[B] And was the ſon of Leoline Jenkins, or Jenkins 


Lluellin, of the ſame place.) Mr Wynne, aſſures us, 


that the father was a man of about 40 l. a year, who 
left behind him in that neighbourhood the cha- 
* rafter of a very honeſt, prudent, and induſtrious 
man. There have been thoſe, (adds Mr Wynne) 
who have inſinuated a much meancr extraCtion, but 


not 


without any other reaſon, than as one of the uſual ar- 


cable, when nothing more likely can be invented. 
But his father really was a perſon, that by his frugal 
and prudential method of living, ws not only capa- 
ble of beſtowing, but alſo well underſtood the value 


fon ; and whom Mr David Jenkins, one of the Judges 
of North-Wales, and the famous champion of the 
Royal cauſe, treated, if not as a relation of his an- 
tient and honourable family, yet as a perſon worthy 
of his care; and, under that character, very early 
recommended him to the protection of Dr Wilkins, 
at that time Wargen of Wadham-college, and after- 
wards Biſhop of Cheſter (2). 


La) * * — - * * - - - * - * * A 


tifices ſome men take, to render a great man deſpi- 


of that liberal education, which he beſtowed on his 


(2) Wynne, as 
above, p. Is 


LC] Served 


not ſo wholly take him up, as to occaſion the utter negle& or interruption of his ſtudies ; 
for he continued them with all poſſible vigour (5). U the King's barbarous and tra- 
gical death in 1648, he left the univerſity, and retired into his own country; where he 
proſecuted his ſtudies with his wonted diligence, though he ſeemed now to be thrown out 
of the road of all advancement and ſucceſs. But this ſeeming misfortune was abundantly 
made up to him, and proved as happy as poſſible in its effects. For it happened, that 
his place of reſidence was near Llantrythyd, the ſeat of Sir John Aubrey; which, havin 
been left void by ſequeſtration, ſerved as a refuge to ſeveral eminent Loyaliſts [C]; ſo that 
he was ſoon taken notice of by one of them, his former Principal, Dr Manſell : who, 
from the experience he had of his behaviour in college, could well judge of his merit and 
growing capacity. Therefore, he not only invited Mr Jenkins to paſs his time with him 
and the reſt of his fellow-ſufferers at Sir John Aubrey's houſe, but introduced him into 
the friendſhip of thoſe eminent men his companions : which indeed proved the cauſe of his 
riſe and of all his future preferments. The BE they found Mr Jenkins for the 
exerciſe of his virtue aud induſtry, was the tuition of Sir John's eldeſt ſon. Wherein he 
gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that he was ſoon. after recommended, in the like capacity, to 
many other young gentlemen of the beſt rank and quality in thoſe parts; whom, under 
the influence and example of thoſe great men, he educated in the doctrine of the Church 
of England, arid improved in juſt and virtuous principles, as well as learning. In this 
neighbourhood and employment he continued for ſome time, *cill at laſt the ſoldiers quar- 
tered in thoſe parts took him priſoner, as the moſt effectual means of diſperſing his 
ſcholars. Soon after, being indicted at the quarter- ſeſſions for keeping a ſeminary of re- 
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bellion and ſedition, he removed, in May 1651, with his pupils to Oxford [D]; where 


he ſettled in a houſe in the High- ſtreet, which from him was then commonly known by 
the name of little Welſh-Hall. And ſuch great confidence had many eminent Royaliſts 
in him, that he was employed on ſeveral meſſages and correſpondencies between Mr Da- 
vid Jenkins, Dr Sheldon, Dr Manſell, Dr Fell, and others. But, after Mr Jenkins had 
continued about four years at Oxford, he began to be publickly talked of as a dangerous 
and obnoxious man; and his new patron, Dr Wilkins, to whoſe protection he had been 
recommended, being about this time removed to the Maſterſhip of Trinity. college in 
Cambridge, he was forced, in the year 1655, to withdraw beyond-ſea with his pupils, 
for fear of ſome ill treatment. They continued three years abroad, during which time 
they travelled over a great part of France, Holland, and Germany; and ſometimes reſi- 
ded at theit famous ſeats of learning, that the young gentlemen might ſee, as much as 
they could by ſo weak a reprefentation, the methods of a univerſity lite, which they were 
not permitted to enjoy at home. After their return from beyond ſea in 1658, Mr Jen- 
kins having delivered up his pupils to their reſpective parents and relations, and being 


no in a manner out of all employment, he was invited by Sir William Whitmore, a 


generous patron of the diſtreſſed Cavaliers, to live with him at Appley in Shropſhire. 


(3) Idem, p. 3 


Here Mr Jenkins continued *till the year 1660, enjoying the opportunities of a well-fur- ( Lite, Kc. a 
niſhed library, and of improving himſelf in his ſtudies ; which he followed with his wonted above, p. 4, 5, 
indefatigable diligence and application, for in this only he obſerved no moderation (c). 
Upon the Reſtoration, being now in the 37th year of his age, he returned to Jeſus-col- (4) 1am, p. 7. 
lege ; and fo confiderable was his fame among his countrymen, that on the ſettlement of 
that Society he was choſen one of the Fellows (d). On the 16th of February 1660-671, he 
was created Doctor of Laws (e): and, March the firſt following, was unanimouſly choſen 
Principal of his college, upon Dr Manſell's reſignation, which place he kept 'till the be- 
ginning of the year 1673 (f). He promoted the honour and advantage of the college to 
the utmoſt [E], and became a conſiderable benefactor thereto at his death, as will be ſeen 
in the ſequel. His next preferment was the Commiſſaryſhip of the peculiar and exempt 
juriſdiction of the Deanery of Bridgnorth in Shropſhire, given him by his friend Sir Wil- 
liam Whitmore (g). In 1662, he was appointed Aſſeſſor of the Chancellor's 2 = 
| ' UXIOTQO, 


[C] Served as à refuge to ſeveral eminent Loyalifts.) virtue in its moſt lively colours, and the true delight 


(e) Wood, Faſti, 
Vol. II. edit. 
1721, col. 132. 


J) Idem ibid. 
& Hiſt. & An- 
t q. Univ. Oxon, 
Lib. II. p · 


( g) Wynne, as 
above, p. 9s 


Oxford. 


Particularly to Dr Francis Manſell, Principal of Jeſus- 

college, Dr Accepted Frewin, Archbiſhop of York, 

and Dr Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (3). 

[D] He removed, in May 1651, with his pupils to 

J] They were, Sir Francis Manſell, the heir 

of the family ; Sir Edward, and Arthur his brother, 

Sir Antony Manſell's two ſons ; Sir John Aubrey's ſon 

and heir ; Stepney, and Vaughan, two other of Dr 

Manſell's nephews ; Sir Sackvil Crow's ſon and heir; 


Sir Robert Moyle of Blackwell in Kent; Mr Walter 


Thomas of Swanzey, &c.— As to Mr Jenkins's method 
of education; his principal way was, to gain the good 
will of his pupils, to create a mutual confidence, and 
to convey his inſtructions without the ſeverity of a ma- 
ſter, and in ſuch gentle and agreeable leſſons as would 
become even an intimate friend. He was very ſenſible, 
that it was the early inſtilling of conſcientious principles, 
and the ſeeds of virtue and religion, that muſt knit and 


conſolidate all the reſt ; and®therefore he endeavoured 


on all opportunities to ſet out to them the excellency of 


which flowed from virtuous courſes ; and gave them to 
underſtand, that, as corrupt and degenerate as the 
practice of thoſe times was, yet ſolid virtue, and true 
religion, would one time or other recover its proper 
place and eſteem (4). 

[E] He promoted the honour and advantage of the 
college to the utmoſt.) That college had very much 
ſuffered, during the univerſal confuſions in the nation, 
by the unſkilfulneſs and diſhoneſty of Dr Michael Ro- 
berts, Principal of the ſame. But Dr Jenkins, at his 
coming into that tation, reſtored the exerciſes, diſpu- 
tations, and habits, and reformed all abuſes and irre- 
gular practices, which the general liberty and licen- 
tiouſneſs of the late times had introduced. Then he 
reviſed, explained, and inforced the college ſtatutes : 
and reviewed the leaſes and eſtates of the college; ſer 
aſide ſeveral illegal debts ; recovered many of the re- 
venues ; and reſtored ſeveral benefaQions that had been 
miſapplied, to their proper and original uſes. He alſo 
contributed largely to the building in the new qua- 
drangle, on the weſt fide of the college-hall (5). 

[F] The 


(4) Wynne, as 
above, p. 6, 7. 


(5) Wynne, as 
above, p. 7, 8, 


9, 70. 


- 
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(+) Idem. p. 10, 
11. 


(i) Wynne, as 
above, pP · 12, 13 
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Oxford; the proceedings of which are chiefly according to the practice of the, Civil Law, 
and the Statutes and Uſages of the univerfity. The fame year Dr Sweit made him his 


Deputy. Profeſſor of the Civil Law there, not being able to officiate, by reaſon of his 
great age and infirmities, and his attendance on the Court of Arches,” whereof he was a'ſo 


Dean [FJ]. Preferments continuing to pour upon Dr Jenkins, he was, in 9 made 
Regiſter of the Conſiſtory- court belonging to the collegiate church of St Peter Weſtmin- 
ſter; and, ſoon after, appointed by his friend Dr Sheldon (newly tranſlated to the Arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury) his Commiſfary and Official for that his peculiar dioceſe; and 
alſo his Vicar or Official general; at leaſt his dioceſan Commiſſary. He was very helpful 
to that prelate in the ſettlement of his Thea're and Printing-houſe ; of which magnificent 
deſign, when finiſhed, he was appointed one of the Curators ; and was uſeful to that ge- 
nerous Archbiſhop upon many other occaſions, relating both to Church and State (5) [G]. 
The univerſity beginning to grow too narrow a field for the exerciſe of his abilities, he 
removed, through the Archbiſhop's encouragement, to London, in order to apply him- 
ſelf to the public practice of the Civil Law at Doctors- Commons; and was admitted, 
about the latter end of the year 1663, an Advocate in the Court of Arches. Here he 
was immediately made Deputy or Aſſiſtant to Dr Sweit Dean of this court, as he had 
been to him before in the office of Profeſfor. And the firſt Dutch war breaking out, the 
Lords. Commiſſioners for prizes, by their order bearing date February 4, 1664, ap- 
pointed Dr Jenkins, with ſome other the moſt eminent Civilians, to review the maritime 
laws, and compile a body of rules and ordinances, by which the Judge of the Admiralty 
for the time being ſhould proceed in the adjudication of prizes: which being accordingly 
done, and approved by his Majeſty in Council, became the ſtandard of thoſe proceedings. 
The vaſt increaſe of buſineſs in the Court of Admiralty during this war, and the great age 
and infirmities of Dr Exton, Judge of that court, ſoon obliged his Majeſty to look out 


for a more able and active perſon. Whereupon, Dr Jenkins being recommended by 


Archbiſhop Sheldon, was made Judge- Aſſiſtant to Dr Exton, by patent bearing date 
March 21, 1664-5. And ſo well did he behave in that ſtation, that, upon the death of 


Dr Exton, he was made ſole Judge of the Admiralty of England and Ireland in his own 


right, and likewiſe Judge of the Admiralty of the Cinque-Ports (i). This eminent office 


he diſcharged with unwearied application, and with great abilities, reputation, and inte- 


grity [H]. But after three years ſervice, finding the ſalary of 300 pounds a year allowed 


him by the King not to be a competent maintenance, nor any way proportionable to his 


expences and trouble, he petitioned his Majeſty for an additional allowance of 200 pounds 


17. 


(6) Wynne, p. 
„ 


per annum, which was granted him on the 29th of January 1667.8. In 1668, he was 
appointed Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury [I], at the King's own recom- 
mendation to the Archbiſhop (#). His next employment was of a more public nature. 


[F] The ſame year Dr Sweit made him his Deputy- 
Profeſſor of the Civil-Law there, c.] That is in 
Oxford : which deputation he filled with great ap- 
Plauſe. As long as Dr Jenkins continued in Oxford, 
he ſeems to have been a ſort of oracle in all queſtions 
and matters of Law : and was alſo of ſingular uſe to the 
Univerſity, in maintaining their foreign correſponden- 
cies, by his ſkill in the French and other languages; 
and by his own generous and hoſpitable temper, which 
drew many foreigners of note to viſit him. And when 
he was called away by his higher and more weighty 
imploy ments, ſtill the intereſt of the Univerſity, and 
their juſt and legal privileges, had a great ſhare in his 
concern (6). | | 

[G] And was uſeful to that generous Archbiſhop upon 
many other occaſions.) Indeed it was no more than a 

rateful and ſuitable return for the higheſt favours : 
Fnce the Doctor's riſe and good fortune was owing to 


the firm and happy friendſhip contracted with that re- 


(7) Idem, p. 12, 
99. 


verend prelate, during the national troubles. There- 
fore, he always ſpoke of his Grace in the higheſt terms 
and accents of reſpect; and gave in bis will 20 ſhil- 
lings a year, for an anniverſary commemoration ſpeech 
on the ꝙth of November, the day of that Archbiſhop's 
death (7). 

[H] This eminent office he diſcharged with unwearied 
application, &c.) During the continuance of the war, 
he was obliged to a conſtant attendance in that Court, 
which ſat twice every week, or oftner, as occaſion re- 
quired, in vacation as well as in term time, for the diſ- 
patch of ſhips and goods brought up as prizes ; and the 


increaſe of buſineſs was ſo great, that in leſs than two 


years time he gave 436 final ſentences, according to 
the ſtrict rule of proceedings, and the ordinary courſe 
of the Court. Beſides which, the Lords Commiſſioners 
had from time to time a previous account in writing, 
by way of report, in moſt cafes : ſo that by his diſ- 
patch, and induſtry, as well as by his exactneſs, and 
the impartiality of his proceedings, he advanced the 
honour and reputation of that court to a high degree. 


For 


He had ſo much integrity, as to withſtand the impor- 
tunity of the greateſt men, though ho was highly oblig- 


ed to them; and could not be prevailed on, to ſtretch 


a law in complaiſance to any one, or to give the leaſt 
regard to private addreſſes and recommendations in 
matters of juſtice. And, withal, he was of a tender 


and compaſſionate nature; not only in the trying of 


criminals, but alſo in generouſly remitting his juſt and 
moſt legal fees. For, beſides the ſtrict regard he had 
to juſtice and the laws, he always expreſſed an unfeign- 
ed tenderneſs for a poor ſeaman ; ſaying, there are no 
ſort of people that gain a miſerable ſmall livelihood 
with more hardſhip and danger than they do ; and 
none that venture their lives more freely for the ho- 
nour and ſecurity of the Crown and nation (8). 

[1] He was appointed Fudge of the Prerogative-court 
of Canterbury,) In this ſtation, * It was always an 
* eſtabliſhed rule with him (as he declares himſelf) 
* Null; negare nec deferre juſtitiam; and ever ſince he 
* had the honour to prefide in that Court, he endea- 
voured by proper rules, as far as in him lay, and as 
* he found neceſſary, to reſtrain all pretences and 
* cauſes of unjuſt delays (9).” He alſo made it his 
conſtant endeavour to prevent all immethodical 
and frivolous pleadings, all clamorous and indecent 


practice, and to check the tedious ſallies and excur- 


ſions of the Counſel, but in the moſt mild and gentle 
manner, and always in terms of exact reſpect, unleſs 
where the matter juſtly deſerved a more ſevere remark 
(10), + His ſentences, both in this and the Admi- 
ralty- court, were eſteemed fo juſt and equitable, that 
all parties, more than could be expeRted, were ſa- 
tiched with them; and there were but few, con- 
ſidering the number of cauſes, or the length of time 
he fat in both courts, appealed from; and of thoſe, 
hardly any reverſed. For his opinion, whether in 
the civil or canon laws, or that of nations, generally 
paſſed as an uncontroulable authority, being always 
thoroughly conſidered, and judiciouſly founded (11). 


8 * 4 


(3) See Wynne,, 
as above, p. 13, 
I4, 15. 


(9) See his Let- 
ters, Vol. Il. pe 
711. 


(10) Wynne, as 
above, p · 17. 


(11) Ibid. p. 18. 


* 


For the Queen- mother, Henrietta-Maria, widow of King Charles I. dying in France 
Auguſt 1, 1669, a diſpute had like to have riſen about the ſucceſſion to her real and per- 
ſonal eſtate [K]. Whereupon Dr Jenkins being commanded to give his opinion of the 


matter, and it being approved in Council, he was ordered to prepare a commiſſion for 
himſelf to go to France; in which commiſſion were joined Ralph Montague, Eſq; then 


Ambaſſador at that court, and the Earl of St Albans, and Lord Arundel. Their buſineſs 
was, to demand and recover the Queen-mother's effects; to pay her ſervants and officers 
their arrears; and provide for her interment [LI. All which having performed to our 
Court's ſatisfact ion, Dr Jenkins, at his return, received the honour of knighthood from 
his Majeſty, on the 7th of January 1669-70 (), together with a moſt gracious approba- 
tion of his ſervices (m). Immediately after, Sir Lionel Jenkins (for ſo we muſt now call 
him) in conſideration of his great abilities and experience, was nominated one of the 
Commiſſioners of the realm of England [M], to treat with thoſe authorized from Scot- 
land, touching an union between both kingdoms. He endeavoured to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of the ſubject, as appears by a curious paper printed among his letters (2); but that 
project came to nothing (o). In 1671, he was choſen one of the repreſentatives in Par- 
liament for Hyth in Kent, one of the cinque-ports (p). Upon occaſion of the freſh rup- 
ture between England and the States of the United Provinces, in 1672, he came again to 


be involved in great buſineſs by virtue of his office of Judge of the Admiralty ; though 


he plainly appears not to have liked the manner of that rupture [V] But the Engliſh 
nation being ſoon weary of the war [O], and the Parliament apprehenſive of the power 


and intrigues of France, by which it had been fomented and encouraged, and ſeveral en- 


counters having paſſed at ſea without a deciſive action, both parties began to entertain 


thoughts of peace. So a treaty was propoſed at Cologn, under the mediation of Sweden, 


between the Emperor, Spain, and Holland, and ſome Princes of the Empire, on the one 


part; and England and France on the other. And, in May 1673, Sir Leoline was ap- 
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(/) Wood, Fafti, 
ut ſupra, col, 
132. 


(m) Wynne, p. 
18, 19, 20, 


(n) Vol. II. 2s 
675, &c. 


(o) Wynne, as 
above, p · 20. 
See Biſhop Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of 
his own Time, 
under the year 
1669. 


(p) Wynne, p. 
20. 


pointed Ambaſſador and Plenipotentiary for this treaty, together with the Lord Sunder- 


land and Sir Joſeph Williamſon. 


Accordingly, Sir Leoline and Sir Joſeph Williamſon 


ſet out for the place of treaty, and arrived there the 13th of June following: the Lord 


[X] 4 diſpute had like to have riſen about the ſucceſſion 
to her real and perſonal eftate.) The ground of the con- 
troverſy was this: Henrietta-Maria, widow of King 
Charles I, was youngeſt daughter of Henry IV. King 
of France, and filter to Lewis XIII. and had reſided at 


Colombe in France, thirty leagues from Paris, ever 


ſince her departure from England in July 1644, being 


_ entertained there at the charge of the French King 


(12) Wynne, as 


above, Pp» 19. 
and Vol. II. p. 
665, 667. 

See alſo Sandford 
and Stebbing's 
Ceneal. Hiſt. of 
the Kings, &c. 
edit. 1707, p · 
$9 5s 


(13) Wynne, p. 


19. 


(14) Ibid. p. 20. 


(15) Lee his Lets 
ters, Vol. II. P- 
702. 


Lewis XIV. her nephew. Upon the Reſtoration, ſhe 
came to London, and having ſettled her revenues here, 
went back into France, to beſtow her daughter, the 
Lady Henrietta, in marriage to the Duke of Anjou. 
In July 1652, coming again into England, ſhe ſettled 


her court at Somerſet houſe, where ſhe reſided till 


May 1665. But falling into a bad ſtate of health, ſhe 
returned to her native country, where ſhe died. Under 
theſe circumſlances it was pretended, that the ſaid 
Queen-mother was not only a native, but an inhabitant 
ot France; conſequently that whatſoever eſtate ſhe was 
poſſeſſed of there, ought to be ſubject to the laws and 
uſages of that country : and that Madame Royale of 
France, the aforeſaid Ducheſs of Anjou, was by thoſe 
laws the only perſon capable of ſucceeding : King 
Charles II, and the Duke of York, as well as the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, her other children, being expreſsly 
excluded and diſabled by the droit d"aubaine, becauſe 
they were not born, nor inhabitants within the alle- 
giance of the French King. But our Court's claim was 
admitted at length (12). 

[L] And provide for her interment.) She was in- 
terred at St Denis, November the 25th. At which 
time Father Senault made a funeral oration, wherein 
enquiring into the cauſes which could move the divine 
Providence ſo grievouſly to afflit a Prince of King 
Charles's excellent moral endowments, he could aſſign 
no other but his Ia fidelity; i. e. becauſe he was not a 


Roman Catholick. This paſſage Dr Jenkins took ſo 


heinouſly ill, that he would not let the Father reſt, *till 
he had made him promiſe, that thoſe words ſhould be 
expunged in the printed copy (13). 

[M] One of the commiſſioners of the realm of Eng- 
land.) The reſt of the Engliſh commiſſioners were, 
Arthur Anneſley Earl of Angleſey, and Sir William 
Jones, the Attorney-general (14). 

[IV] He þlainly appears not to have liked the manner 
of that rupture] For, he repreſented in a letter to 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon (i5), That the Dutch (though 
* enemies) were enabled by the declaration, to make 
their retreat even after the war begun, and had four 
or five months {till to withdraw their effects from 
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May 5, 1673. 


Sunderland 


hence; — offering to lay down his charge at his 
Majeſty's feet, rather than give a ſentence he thought 
unjuſt upon that occaſion.” And, when a commiſſion 
was directed to him, as Judge of the Admiralty, by 
the Duke of York, to proceed to the adjudication of 


prizes taken from the Dutch in the encounter at Ber- 


gen, he prayed his Royal Highneſs ſtill to continue 
all humanities to the perſons of the Dutch, without 


putting them to hardſhips or ranſom ; that he would 


forbid hoſtilities, confiſcation, imbezz!ement, or ill 
treatment of all that ſhould demean themſelves reſpect- 


fully, and not refuſe to be brought up. He defired his 


Highneſs to conſider, beſides the fatal conſequences 
ſuch a precedent might one day or other produce to our- 
ſelves, that the moſt juſt war was the laſt neceſſity of 
good men, and that mercy and forbearance were worth 
a thouſand victories. And therefore hoped his Majeſty 
and his Royal Highneſs would be pleaſed to put their 
ſhips only in depoſito, till juſtice were done them, or a 
more ſatisfactory anſwer given by the Dutch Embaſ- 
ſador ; but if the detainment of their ſhips would not 
do, and ſuch mild inſtances and applications proved 
ineffectual, then to make war in earneſt — (16). 

[O] But the Engliſh nation being ſoon weary of the 
avar.] Sir William Temple is not accurate, when he 
ſays, that it was * after two ſummers ſpent in a war 
* between England and Holland, that both parties be- 
gan to enter upon thoughts of a peace. For, in 
reality war had laſted not above twelve or fourteen 
months, before our Embaſſadors were impowered to 
treat of a peace: ſince the attack upon the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet was on the 13th of March 1671-2, and 
the Pleinpouvoir of the Engliſh Embaſſadors bears date 
However, Sir. William's words are, 
———* After two ſummers ſpent in a war between Eng- 
* land and Holland, with ſeveral encounters at ſea, 
© but no deciſive action; both parties began to enter 
upon thoughts, and indeed neceſſities, of a peace. 
* The nations had been at war without being angry ; 
* and the quarrel had been thought on both fides, ra- 
ther of the Miniſters than the people's. 
believed it at firſt intended only againſt De Witt's 
faction; in favour of the Prince of Orange; and in 


by the money of Frince ; and ſome that pretended 
to think deeper, laid it to deeper deſigns. The 
Lord Clifford's violence in beginning it, gave it an 
ill air in general; and the diſuſe of Parliaments, a 
cruel maim in the chief finews of war (17). 


*S «a = a a a3 
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LPI What 


England, ſome laid it to the corruption of Miniſters 


(16) Wynne, as 
above, p. 21. 


The Dutch 


(17) Memoirs of 
what paſſed in 
Chriſtendom, 
edit. 1092, $y0, 
p. I, 2. 
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fg) Wynne, p. 
21, 22. 

Sir William 
Temple's Me- 
moirs, edit. 


1692, p. 1. 


(r) Wynne, p. 
23. and Letters, 
Vol. I. P- 353 


(1) See Sir Lio- 
nel's Letters, 


Vol. I. p. 349, 
&c, 


(t) Wynne, as 
above, p. 24. 


(18) See Sir Lio- 
nel's Letters, 
Vol. I. p. 4, &c. 


(19) Memoirs, 


as above, p. 3, 4+ 


20) See Collec- 
tion of Treaties, 
edit. 1732, 3vo. 
Vol. III. p · 275 
The offers made 
to King Charles 
by the King of 
France, were five 
millions and a 
half, and forty 
m-n of war. 
Baſnage Hiſt. 
Tom. II. p. 496. 
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]JENKI1N 8. 
Sunderland never acting in that commiſſion (q). What their inſtructions were will be ſeen 
in the note below [ P]. But, after ſeveral fruitleſs endeavours to bring about a general 
peace [2 ] between the Emperor, Spain, Holland, and ſome Princes of the Empire on 
the one part, and England and France on the other, Sir Leoline and his colleague re- 
turned to England in May 1674. As he was upon his return, near the Briel, on the 
17th of May, he took an opportunity to aſſert the prerogative of the Engliſh Crown to 
the Flag, by making three Dutch men of war, with four Dutch Ambaſſadors on board, 
ſtrike their ſail to his ſingle yatcht. And the year following, in the very ſame place, he 
forced the like reſpe& from two other men of war belonging to the States-General (r). 
At his return, he gave the Privy-Council an account of his negotiation, ſome extracts 
whereof are given in the note [R]. England continuing defirous of a peace, King Charles 
II. offered his mediation to the ſeveral parties at war in September 1674 3 which being 
accepted by them, Nimeguen in Gelderland was fixed for the place of treaty, about the 
month of February 1674-5. The Engliſh mediators, appointed under the Great-Seal 
the 13th of December following, were, John Lord Berkeley then Ambaſſador at Paris, 
Sir William Temple Ambaſſador- Extraordinary at the Hague, and Sir Lionel Jenkins (5). 
The latter ſet out for that honourable employ ment the 2oth of December, in all the extre- 
mities of a hard winter; and arrived at Nimeguen the 6th of January (:). He was not 
only the firſt of our Ambaſſadors upon the place by ſeveral months [S], but reſident there 
throughout the whole courſe of that long and laborious negotiation ; and the chief part of 


the buſineſs, at leaſt the drudgery of it, lay upon him [T ]. We ſhall not ſwell this arti- 


[P] What their inſtructions were, &c.) The ſub- 
ſtance of their inſtructions and of their demands, was 
thus. 1. * To have the honour for the future paid to 
the Flagg of England, which had been practiſed and 
acknowledged by the Dutch in all former times. 2. 
A million of pounds fterling, to reimburſe the En- 
gliſh in ſome part the expences they had been at in 
making the war, &c. 3. Ten thouſand pounds per ann. 
as an honorary acknowledgment for their fiſhing on 
our coaſts, and 22001. more for the like liberty 


the Engliſh ſubjects to depart without delay out of 
the Colony of Surinam, where they were unjuſtly 
| detained contrary to the peace at Breda. 5. A re- 
gulation of the trade in India, &c. wherein great 
violence and vexatious grievances were exerciſed by 
the Dutch upon the Engliſh, 6. The calling in and 
ſuppreſſing all libels, prints, &c. vended and diſper- 
ſed in Holland, &c. reflecting on the honour of King 
Charles II. 7. The eſtabliſhment of the Prince of 
Orange, as hereditary Stadtholder, General and Ad- 
* miral of their State, to deſcend upon the heirs male 
of his body. 8. For the performance thereof, Fluſh- 
ing and Ramekins, or Helvoet Sluis and Goree, or 
the Brill and Goree, to be delivered into the King of 
England's hands, as cautionary If the peace could 
not otherwiſe be made, 400, ooo l. to be abated upon 
the million firſt demanded, &c (18). 
[2] But after ſeveral fruitleſs endeavaurs to bring 
about a general peace.) Sir William Temple rightly 
obſerves, that there were two many parties engaged 
in this quarrel to think of a general peace. For 
though all the confederates had a mind to the peace 
© between England and Holland, yet none of them 
deſired it with France: this made both the Dutch 
and the Spaniards ſet on foot all the engines they 
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could, to engage King Charles II. in me treaty of f 


a ſeparate peace, to which the neceſſity of his affairs, 

the humour of his people, and the inſtances of his 

Parliament at laſt determined him towards the end of 
the year 1673 {19).* Accordingly, under the me- 
diation of Spain, a ſeparate peace, between England 
and Holland, was concluded and figned at Weſtmin- 
ſter the gth of February 1673-4, though the King of 
France made large offers to King Charles to prevent it 
(20). And the Biſhop of Munſter, and EleQor of 
Cologne, returning to their duty, renounced their al- 
liance with France, and concluded a peace with the 
States ; the former on the 22d of April, and the latter 
on the 11th of May 1674. | 

[R] He gave the Privy-Council an account of his ne- 
gotiation, Fc.) In this account he obſerves, that 
* The Dutch in the whole courſe of that negotiation, 


were never real or in earneſt for making a peace with 


England.“ For which he aſſigns the ſeveral reaſons. 
Then he goes on to oblerve, that * The Allies 
Hare the ſole arbiters of the peace. The Emperor 
* hath a proſpect of eſtabliſhing his authority at home, 
* and ſo will be glad to continue an army on foot, 
* which he is not to pay. The Dutch, whoſe intereſt 


they enjoy upon the coaſt of Scotland. 4. To ſuffer 


cle 


is commerce, will go no further in this war, than the 
Prince of Orange will carry them. So that his High- 
neſs ſeems to be the only perſon to be taken off : but 
his inclinations are to be at the head of an army. — 
He hath ſome reſentments that are perſonal againſt 


c 
o 
6 
the French King, as well as ſome emulation for him.” 


e concludes in theſe words — © If it be con- 


* ſidered, whether it be the intereſt of England to en- 


though to the diſſatisfaction of France. It ſeems to 
my humble apprehenfion to be ſafeſt ; 1. For ſo we 


whoſe puiſfance does every day threaten to turn the 
ballance, and who will be always embroiling us at 


France will not offer to invade us at any time, if we 
are ſtrictly united with Spain and Holland, and fo 


The leſs danger of diſturbance at home; for then 
it will not be the Prince's intereſt, or any of that 


continue in the intereſt of France, our reward can 


tenance of our peace and quiet at home. But as to 
the firſt, the ſhare of the weaker ally is never ſo good 
in the dividend, as in the deſignation : and we have 
no reaſon to affect new acquiſitions, unleſs we had 
the good fortune to make a better uſe of our preſent 
poſſeſſions. As for the maintenance of our peace at 
home, after the preſent diſreliſnes and jealouſies, it is 
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© a thing that the Parliament will never fancy or ex- 


« pect from a friendſhip with France (21). 

[S] He cat not only the firfl of our Embaſſadors 
upon the place by ſeveral months.) For, no other Em- 
baſſadors arrived at Nimeguen till the November fol- 
lowing (22). The chaplains that attended him in his 
oreign employments, were Dr Henry Maurice, and 
Dr Richard Lucas; men of great learning, and of an 
excellent character (23). 

[7] The chief part of the buſineſs, at leaſt the drud- 
gery of it, lay upon him.] This is in effect acknow- 
ledged by his colleague Sir William Temple, though 
otherwiſe extremely aſſuming and conceited. Sir 
William's words are,—* where there were any Ladies 

in the Ambaſſadors houſes, —the evenings were ſpent 
in dancing or play, or careleſs and eaſy ſuppers or 
collations In theſe entertainments, as I ſeldom 
failed of making a part, and my colleague (24) never 
had any; ſo it gave occaſion for a good word that 
paſſed upon it, Que la Mediation eſtoit toiijours en 
fied pour faire ſa fonction; i. e. That the Mediation 
was always on foot to go on with its bufineſs ; for [ 


a bed by eight, and up by four ; and to ſay truth, two 
more different men were never joined in one commiſ- 
hon, nor agreed better in it (2;).” Sir William pro- 
bably had the talking part; as Sir Lionel had the ac- 
tive; that is much the greateſt ſhare in managing the 
papers and the correſpondence. So that, what he 
wanted of Sir William's vivacity and courtlineſs, he 


amply 
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we ſhall have the leſs oppoſition in our trade. 3. 


countries, that we be embroiled. Whereas, if we 


ter into a ſtricter amity with Holland and Spain, 
ſhall make a ſufficient counterpoize againſt France, 


ſea with the Dutch, in order to weaken us. 2 


only be, either part of its conqueſts abroad, or main- - 


(21) Letters, 
Vol. I. P · 3435 
&c. 


(22) Temp'e's 
Memoirs, as a- 
bove, p. 188. 


(23) Wynne, p. 
63. 


(24) Sir Lionel. 


uſed to go to bed and riſe late, while my colleague was 


(25) Memoirs, 
as above, p. 18 5» 
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(26) Hiſt. des 

Negot. de Ni- 

meg. Iz mo. p · 
To» 


eſpecially 
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particular detail of that treaty, as fo man accounts of it are already in 
a moſt authentic one, in Sir Leoline's 


o print; 
tters, and Sir William Temple's 


Works. Therefore, we ſhall only obſerve, that the mediation of England was rendered 


ineffectual, and indeed unneceſſary, 


amply made up in the ſolidity of his judgment, and his 
indefatigable application and induſtry. This fufficient- 
ly appears from the wo folio volumes of Sir Lionel“ 
latters, publiſhed by William Wynne, Eſq; What 
figure each of them made in thoſe impartant negotia- 
tions, will be more particularly evident from their re- 
ſpective characters, as given by Monſ. de St Difdier 
(26). M. Temple @ beaucoup de belles lettres, il eff 
fongulier on ſes manieres & en ſes ſentimens. Il a paſſi 
pour partial dans la fonction de la mediation. Beau- 
coup de perſounes ont cru reconnoitre de la wyanits & de 
Pinegalite dans ſon humeur. D'ailleurs il eſt tres habile 
&f taut @ fait Republicain, comme Pon peut voir, par 
las remargues qu'il a ecrites ſur ! Eftat des Provinces 
Unies des Pais Bas. M. Jenkins ſon collegue eft honeſt e, 


civil, equitable, droit dans ſes ſentimens, attache a ſa 


religion; il @ beaucoup de belles connoifſances, & il a 


(27) In his Hift, 


der the title of 
M. De la Neu- 
ville, edit. Paris, 
1703, Tom. IV. 


p · 23 1. 


(28) Temple's 
Mem. as above, 
p. 200. 


(29 10. p. 214. 
See p. 194. 


teiij aurs paru bon Mediateur, i. e. Sir W. I emple is 
a mas of great learning, but ſingular in his manner 
and notions. He was looked upon as partial in the 
buſineſs af the mediation. Many perſons thought 
they diſcovered both vanity and unevenneſs in his tem- 
per. Beſides he is a man of great capacity, and a 
thorough republican, as may be ſeen by his obſerva- 
tions upon the united Provinces of the Netherlands. 
Sir L. Jenkins, his colleague, is ſincere, civil, juſt, 
upright in his ſentiments, attached to his religion; 
de has abundance of uſeſul knowledge, and all along 
* diſcharged the part of a good mediatur. Mr Bail- 
let's character of them (27) is much ta the ſame pur- 
oſe. His concluſion of Sir William's, and that which 
e gives of Sir Lionel, is in theſe words. 11 etoit 
d' ailleurs grand polbtique, & bris habile dans la con- 
noiſſance des a faires, & avait beaucoup de belles lettres. 
Tenkins en avait fas moins. Ill diait outre cela hon- 
nete homme, & fort civil: il paroiſſoit droit dans ſes 
ſentimens, & bon Mediateur. 1. e. He (Sig William 
Temple) was however a great politician, and very 
* ſkilful as well as knowing in the management of af- 
fairs, and a man of conſiderable learning, Tenkins 
* was no leſs learned. He was beſides a very honeſt 
and civil man: appeared upright in his ſentiments, 
and a good mediator.” | 
[UV] By the ſeparate articles concluded between 
France and the United Provinces.] Various reaſons 
are aſſigned by hiſtorians, tor this haſty and indeed diſ- 
honorable concluſion of peace between the Dutch and. 
French ; the principal of which are theſe. 1, The 
Dutch began to be weary of the large ſubſidies they 
paid to ſc many Princes, their allies, for carrying on a 
war, Which the allies purſued for their own ſeparate 
intereſts or ambition; though entered into perhaps, at 
firſt for the defence of Holland, with whoſe ſafety theirs 
were complicated (28). 2. They bad continued the 
war three years, only for the intereſts of Spain; and 
had engaged in it for one year longer, without the ſuit- 
able help and concurrence of that gation (29). 3. The 
Dutch, ſo impatient as they were for a peace, found, 
they could have no dependance upon King Charles II. 
nor any effeQtual Ae from England. For King 
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Charles was all the while a penſioner of France ; and 


(30) Item, Ps 
197, 315, 133 
and R. Coke's 
Detection ot the 
Court and State 
of England, edit. 
1718, Vol. II. 


7. 234. 


ſo violent were parties and jealouſies grown in the 
kingdom, that he had no proſpect of being effectually 


ſupported, if he had openly declared againft France. 


The Parliament had indeed, in January 1677-8, 
granted him 1, zoo, ooo l. for carrying on a war againſt 
the French, in conjuQion with the Butch and their al. 
lies: and, in fix weeks time, he had raiſed an army 
of about 20,000 men, the compleateſt, and in all ap- 


pearance the braveſt troops that could be any where 


ſeen. Some of which were already tranſported into 
Holland (30). But our Councils at Court were ſo in 
balance, between the deſites of living at leaſt fair with 
France, and the fears of too much diſpleaſing the Par- 
liaments upon their frequent Seſſions, that our paces 
upon this whole affair looked all like croſs purpoſes, 
which no man at home or abroad could well under- 


ſtand, and were often miſtaken by both parties engaged 


hard 


in the war, as well as by both parties in the Houſe of 
Commons, till the thing was wreſted out of our hands. 
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by the ſeparate articles concluded, between France and 
the United Provinces [U], on the firſt of Auguſt 1678, O. 8 (a). 


baſſadors deſired Sir Leoline, as mediator, to hand thoſe articles to the reſt of the confe- 1 
derates : but he utterly refuſed ſo to do, or to have the leaſt part in a treaty of 


The French Am- (e] Coll. of 


reaties, as - 


bove, Vol. I. pe 


peace, ſo 93 


This is Sir William Temple's obſervation (31) ; who (31) Memoirs, 


further relates, that Mr 


That it was the moſt againſt their hearts in Holland 
* that could be, to make a peace upon terms ſo low 
* and unfafe for Flanders; and that if King Charles 

had gone into the war, as was promiſed upon France 
delaying or refuſing to accept his ſcheme, they 
would certainly have continued it : but his Majeſty's 
proceedings looked ever fince ſo uncertain or unre- 
* ſolved, that it had raiſed jealouſies in Holland of our 
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which made moſt of the towns in Holland think, 
they had nothing elſe left to do but to go in with 
them too, as faſt as they eould; and the approach of 
the French army to Antwerp left them now no time 
to deliberate : yet he profeſſed to me in private, that 
* if the King would immediately declare war, he 
© believed the States would fill go on with it, in pur- 
ſuit of their alliance, and the terms therein contain- 
ed. I made this report to the King, who ſeemed 
poſitive te declare the war, in caſe the Parliament 
adviſed him, and promiſed to ſupport it ; when an 
unluckly peeviſh vote, moved by Sir T C 
in ſpight to my Lord - Treaſurer [Oſborne] paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, That no money ſhould be given, 
till ſati faction wars received in matters of religion. 
This left all ſo looſe and ſo lame, that the King was 
in a rage,—and aſked me, when or how I thought 
he could truſt the Houſe of Commons to carry him 
through the war, if he ſhould engage in it? and I 
had not much indeed to ſay, confidering the temper 
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to myſelf by my obſervation, whether the King was 
firmly reſolved to enter into the war ; or if he did, 


by the King's neceſſities.— In ſhort, there was 
ſuch a fatal and mutual diſtruſt both in the Court 


ſound meaſures between them. But the turn that 
the King gave all this, wae, That ſince the Dutch 
would have a peace upon the French terms, and 
France offered money for his conſent (32) to what he 
cquld not help, he did not know why he ſhould not 
get the money ; and thereupon ordered me to treat 
upon it with the French Embaſſador, who had 
orders to that purpoſe.” But Sir William excuſed 
himſelf (33). 4. Another reaſon aſſigned for this peace, 
is, That it was brought about by the Louveſtein fac- 
tion, which began to reſume ſtrength again. This is 
confirmed by Biſhop Burnet (34). The States, ſays 
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* he, were reſolved to have a peace. The Prince of 


* Orange did all he could to hinder it (35). But 
© Dewit's party began to gather ſtrength again. And 
they infuſed a jealouſy in all people, that the Prince 
intended to keep up the war for his own ends.“ His 
marriage with the Princeſs Mary was alſo made uſe of 
by that faction, through the artifices of the Court of 
France; as Sir William Temple witneſſes —* While, 
«. ſays he, this game was playing in England, they [the 
French] had another on foot in Holland, eſpecially 
© at Amſterdam, by raiſing jealouſies of the meaſures 
© taken between the King [Charles II. j and Prince [of 
Orange] upon the marriage, as dangerous to the li- 
© berties of Holland, and making it there believed, 
That by the match, the King, and Duke [of York] 
had drawn over the Prince wholly into their intereits 
or ſentiments. —— They propoſed to the Dutch other 
terms of the peace, far ſhort of the King's, and leſs 
ſafe for Flanders ;——which would not have gone 
down in Holland, but for the ſuſpicions raiſed by the 
Prince's marriage, among the people there, who had 
an incurable jealouſie of our Court, and thereupon 
* not that confidence of the Prince that he deſerved 
« (36)." 


[IVI] Whereupon 


whether the Houſe of Commons would have ſupport- 
ed him in it, or turned it only to ruin the Miniſters 


an Lewen told him freely, ** 20e, P. 233» 
234+ 


meaſures being at bottom fixed and cloſe with France | 


and fa&ions of the Houſe ; nor could I well clear it 


and Parliament, as it was very hard to fall into any 


(12) See theſe 
Memoirs, p. 312. 


(33) Memoirs, 


p. 316, 317, 
319, &c. 


(34) Hift. of his 
own Time, Vol. 
J. edit. 1724, 
P- 422. 


(35) See Tem- 
ple's Mem. p. 
211, 221, 228, 
230, 280. 


(36) Memoirs, 
as above, p. 306. 
See alſo R. Coke, 
as above, p. 220, 
222, 234 · 
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(ro) Temple's 
Memoirs, as a- 


bove, Part II. p. 
323» 341, 373. 


(x) Sir Lionel's 
Letters, Vol, II. 
P. 437» 


(y) Temp'e, as 
ab ve. p · 378. 
and Wyane, p. 


27. 


(z) Sir L-oline's 
Letters, Vol, Il. 
p. 54“. and 
Temy'e's Mem, 
p. 378—381. 


(a“ Sir Leoline's 
Lettere, Vol. II. 
p. 548, 549, 
$50, 552, 554, 
$55, 564. and 
Temple's Mem, 
P. 374. 


(b) From his 
L · tte s, Vol. II. 


p- 564, 565. 


37) Memoire, 
as above, P. 379 
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hard and injurious to the reſt of the parties in war, ſo derogatory to the mediatorial right 


which had been generatly accepted, and ſo different from what the King his maſter had 
propoſed to obtain (w). He continued however at Nimeguen, in the form and quality, 
though not in the employment, of a Mediator. But a few-weeks after, the conferences 
being renewed between the Empire and France, Sir Leoline received orders from our 
Court to reſume his function of general mediator (x). Great part of the winter was taken 


up in theſe conferences between the Imperial and French Ambaſſadors, and they were 


ſolely managed by Sir Leoline, who went from the apartment of the one to that of the 
other, in the Stadt-houſe, with the alterations and amendments projected by the parties; 
addreſſing himſelf to, and debating with, the Imperialiſts in Latin, and with the French 
in their own language. After many months ſpent in this new and laborious method of 
treaty, which frequently engroſſed the whole day, and held *till midnight, and withal 
was attended with incredible fatigue and application ; Sir Leoline gave notice both to the 
Engliſh Court, and to Sir William Temple at the Hague, that he looked upon the Trea- 
ty between the Emperor and France as good as concluded ()). Whereupon Sir William, 
according to his orders from England, returns to Nimeguen ]: but when the reſpective 
parties came to ſign, the French Ambaſſadors offering to yield the precedence in figning 
to Sir William and Sir Leoline as Mediators (which they had done very frankly in the 
whole courſe of the negotiation) ; and the Imperialiſts abſolutely refuſing it, or any other 
expedients propoſed, our two mediators reſolved to leave Nimeguen, in purſuance of 
King Charles's letters of revocation. Sir Leoline receiving his the 1oth of February 
1678-9 (2), quitted Nimeguen the 16ch of that month publickly [X J, and retired to 
Neerbos ; where, three days after, he received a warrant from his royal maſter, dated 
February 14, appointing him Ambaſſador-Extraordinary at the Hague, in the room of 
Sir William Temple who had been recalled, Accordingly Sir*Lionel arrived there March 
1, but continued in that ſtation no longer than the 25th of the ſame month. For, by a 
new commiſſion dated February 20, and which came to his hands fix days after, being 
authorized to reſume his mediatorial function (a), he returned to Nimeguen, March 26, 
at the delire of the Prince of Orange and the States, and the earneſt intreaty of the nor- 
thern princes. His inſtructions left him in a great meaſure to himſelf, without other di- 
rections than to act as he ſhould think molt conſiſtent with his Majeſty's honour, and for 


the good of the general peace; which, as he was a modeſt man, and diffident of himſelf, 


put him into great anxiety (5) [7]. However, he laboured to the utmoſt of his power 
to accommodate all remaining differences between the Imperialiſts and French, the Kings 
of Sweden and Denmark, the Elector of Brandenburgh, and other parties intereſted. 
Which being at length effected about the beginning of July 1679, his Majeſty ſent him 
letters of revocation, dated the 11th of that month, determining his commiſſion as 

| Embaſſador- 
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rect, notwithſtanding ſome of them may be further 
advanced in their peace, than to deſerve any com- 
plement for their regard to his Majeſty's mediation 


I] Whereupon Sir William, according to bis orders 
from England, returns to Nimeguen ] He declares, 
that he never did any thing ſo unwillingly in his life; 


for © I knew, ſays he, it was reither at all material 
that the mediators ſhou'd ſign this branch of the ge- 
neral peace, having ſigned none of the other; nor 
that two ſhould ſign it, when one alone had aſſiſted 
in the Egarſc of this negotiation, ſince it was renewed 
between the Empire and France; beſides, I was 
very confident it would not at laſt be ſigned by either 
of us; for I could not believe, when it came to the 
point, the Emperor's Ambaſſadors ſhould yield that 
of precedence to the mediators at the concluſion of 
the treaty, which they never conſented to do in the 
whole courſe of it. So that I looked upon the fa- 
vour of this journey as afforded me from the particu- 
lar good will of ſome of my good friends in the fo- 
reign committee, taking a riſe from ſome inſtances of 
Sir Lionel Jenkins, who was in one of his uſual ago- 


'© nies, for fear of being left in the way of ſigning alone 


a treaty which he neither was pleaſed with himſelf, 
nor believed many people in England like to be fo 


= 
6 
* 
* (37). 

[IX] Quitted Nimeguen the 16th of that month pub- 
lickly ] Of his behaviour upon that occaſion, he gave 
the following account to the Earl of Sunderland, the 
next day, in a letter from Neerbos in the Maes- Waal, 
an hour from Nimeguen. -— * Upon the receipt of 
« your Lordſhip's letter, which came to my hand ye- 
* ſterday at ten, I left the town between three and 
four, going through the heart of it (with my people 
about me) at the time the ſtreets were full of people 
coming from church; it being, as [I take it, the uſual 
courſe, in caſe of ſuch diſſatistactions his Majeſty hath 
with a great part of this aſſembly, abruptly to go 
out, yet very openly, and about the middle of the 
day. I took leave of no Ambaſſidor, nor publick 
Miniſter ; only I defired Mr Chudleigh (as Secretary 
* of his Majeſty's embaſly) to acquaint the Northern 
* Miulters with what your Lordſhip was pleaſed to di- 
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[Y] Which, as he was a modeſt man, and di ident 
of himſelf, put him into great anxiety.) His colleague, 
Sir William Temple, obſerves of him.— He had ever 
* ſo much diſtruſt of his own judgment, that though he 
* had the moſt great defire that could be to do well, 
« yet he many times could not reſolve how to go about 
© it; and was often as much perplexed about the little 
© punCtilio's of viſit and ceremony that were left to 
* bufie that ambaſſy, as if greater affairs had ſtill at- 
* tended it (39).'—In another place, he takes notice 
of Sir Leoline's great modeſty (40), — and that he was 
bound by * ſuch ſtrict orders in point of forms, that he 
did not ſee how he could poſſibly with them perform 
the part of a mediator (41}.' Upon which Mr 
Wynne makes this juſt reflexion. * If Sir W. Temple 
* means by this, a due deliberation, or a prudent pre- 
* caution and behaviour in theſe matters, in expecting 
thoſe regards which were juſtly due and incident to 
his character, he is not miſtaken ; or if he means an 
humble and modeſt way of exprefling his ſentiments 
of things, and that great deference which Sir Leoline 
always paid to his experience and abilities in theſe 
ſorts of employments, he is certainly in the right of 
what he ſays. For in truth Sir Leoline was punctual 
in keeping to his inſtructions, where he was limited; 
wary and cautious, where he was left free. He was 
afraid of affecting novelties, or making any experi- 
ments where his orders were poſitive and expreſs ; 
which ſhould they in the leaſt have failed of ſucceſs, 
. muſt have forſeited his reputation and ſafety. And 
every one almoſt knows, how ftri an account is ex- 
« afted even in matters of ceremony (42).'—Sir William 
himſelf gives, immediately after, an inſtance of the 
danger of failing even in thoſe ſeemingly trifling points; 
when for an undeſigned failure in them, Sir Leoline 
himſelf was forced to have a pardon (43). 
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(38) Sir Leoline's 
Lett, Val, II, Po 
5 50. 


(39) Memoirs, 
as above, p. 280, 
281. 


(40) Temple's 
Letters, folio 
edit. p · 416. 


(41) 14 p. 505. 


(42) Wynne, 2 
above, P+ 30. 


(43) Memoirs, 
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Henry Coventry, Eſq; in the place of Secretary of State (e). He received the Seals the 
| 26th of April 1680, being at firſt Secretary for the northern province, and for the ſou- 
thern from the year 168 1 to 1684. He entered upon this important office in critical and 
dangerous times, which continued ſo all the while he enjoyed it: and yet he eſcaped the 
then common fate of being addreſſed againſt, and of commitments, and impeachments 
which he could hardly have avoided, if he had given the leaſt ground for them, either in 
the courſe of his embaſſies, or in his other employments (F). Being choſen a ſecond time 
one of the Burgeſſes for the foreſaid univerſity, in the Parliament which met at Oxford 
the 21ſt of March 1680-8 1; he oppoſed again earneſtly the excluſion of the Duke of 
York [B Bl]. and the printing of the Votes [CC]. And being commanded by the Ho 


(24) See his 
erters, Vol. II. 
P · 628, 681, 


(45) Letters, 
Vol. II. p. 630. 
See alſo his Life, 
p. 36, 37, 38. 
Sir William 
Temple accepted 
of the preſents 
made him. Ibid. 


6) Letters, 
ol, II. p · 632, 
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Embaſſador-Extraordinary, Mediator; and Plenipotentiary at Nimeguen. In which, fays 
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his Majeſty, as you have ſerved us to our entire fatisfation; ſo we cannot but give you 
this teſtimony of our gracious acceptance, and approbation of your ſervices during your 


* ſaid miniſtry (c). Sir Leoline returned to England towards the middle of Auguſt 1679 
[Zh after having been employed about four years and a half in the negotiations at Nime- 
guen, and was very graciouſly received by his Majeſty (4). Soon after his artival, he 
was choſen one of the Burgeſſes for the univerſity of Oxford, in the Parliament which 
met October 17 following. In which Parliament, a bill being brought in for the exclu- 


(e) See his Let- 
ters, Vol. II. po 
631, . 


(4) Wynne, as 
above, p. 40. 


ſion of the Duke of York, he oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power [AA]. The 11th 
of February 1679-80, he was ſworn a Privy-Counſellor, having been nominated to ſucceed 


[Z] Sir Leoline returned to England about the middle 
of Auguſt 1679.) At his departure, through a moſt 
uncommon inſtance of generoſity and felf-denial, he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to accept the preſents offered him 
by the Emperor, the King of France, and other Princes 


and Potentates ; though he was extremely importuned ; 


and even had the King his maſter's orders, to receive 
them. The preſent from the King of France, was a 
very rich jewel of diamonds, roſe and n-wiſe ; 
and from the Emperor, a rich jewel (44) or his re- 
fuſal he gave the following reaſons, in a letter to the 
Earl of Sunderland. ——* [ hope his Majeſty will diſ- 
« penſe-with me, and not enjoin me to take any pre- 
* ſent from the French Embaſſadors, or any other in 
this place; for it is my humble opinion, that there 
* hath not been right done to his Majeſty in his figure 
© of Mediator; and that I cannot receive any preſent, 

but my ſo doing will imply, that his Majeſty is ſa- 
tified with the regard had to his mediation here; 
but that his Majelty is not ſo ſatisfied, appears by 
ſeveral occaſions he hath taken to declargy that he 
hath had ſeveral cauſes of juſt reſentment given him, 
but that he had ſacrificed them all to his zeal for the 
peace of Chriſtendom. So that I moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your Lordſhip to intercede for me, that I may 
not be obliged, by any order or command from his 
Majeſty, to receive this preſent, but that I be left to 
my own liberty; yet ſo, that what I do, may not 
in the leaſt reſtrain my collegues in their liberty to do 
otherwiſe : I have ſerved here much longer than 
they have dore, and therefore have greater obliga- 
tions upon me to this ſtriftneſs ; nor ſhould I deſire 
this, but that I think it moſt ſuitable to the dignity 
of the character I have the honour to ſerve in (45). 
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— Before Sir Lionel ſet out for England, he received a 


handſome letter of thanks from the Emperor Leopold, 
wherein are theſe compliments ——Omittere ſane no- 
luimut, pro eo ac diuturnus ille afſiduuſque in re omnium 
graviſſima ac ſumme ardud toti Reipublice Chriſtiane 
preclara c eſtrã qua fidei, qua prudentiæ, ac dex- 
teritatis laude, a Vobis impenſus /abor & ſollicitudo 
meretur, quin vobis bent voli & grati animi noftri teſſe- 
ram hiſce impertiremur ; non felix modo iter in patriam 
comprecantes, ſed benignas quoque gratias pro operd tam 
follicita in cauſa omnium longè graviſſima ac difficillimd 
2 indtfe/ie ad gratam ſatisfactionem navata agentes 
(46). | 
(44] 4 Bill being brought in for the excluſion of 
the Duke of York, be oppoſed it to the utmoſt of bis 
power.) Bifhop Burnet tells us, that Sir Leoline 
* was the chief manager for the Court.” And pro- 
ceeds to give this character of him; * He was a man 
* of an exemplary life, and conſiderably learned: but 
© he was dull and flow : he was ſuſpected of leaning to 
Popery, though very unjuſtly : but he was ſet on 
every punctilio of the Church of England to ſuper- 
ſition, and was a great aſſertor of the divine right of 
monarchy, and was for carrying the prerogative high : 
He neither ſpoke nor writ well : but being ſo eminent 
for the moſt courtly qualifications, other matters 
were the more eafily diſpenſed with. All his ſpeeches 
and arguments againſt the excluſion were heard with 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXXI. 


© of the Debates of the Houſe of Commons, Oct. 21, 


6 {ob 1 
1 8 B B] He oppoſed again earnefily the excluſion of the 


(e) Wood Fafti, 
ut ſupra, col. 
133. 


(f) Wynne, as 
above, p. 43+ 


uſe 
of 


© indignation : ſo the bill was brought into the Houſe 
* (47).” Two of his ſpeeches, ſpoken upon that occa- (47) Hiftory of 
ſion, are printed at the end of his life (48). And five his own Time, 
upon the ſame ſubject are printed in the * Collection VI. I. edit. 
1724, p. 487, 
* 1680 (49).” But theſe laſt appear only to be ſnaps of wy 
diſcourſes maliciouſly patched together: not that they 48) P. xcix, &c. 
are entirely falſe, without any mixture of truth, but ; 
that truth in them is for the moſt part corrupted, tranſ- (49 London 
formed, and ſpitefully diſguiſed, and appear quite a- 1689, 5 1 
nother thing to the world, than what was delivered _ IO 
upon the place (50). Roger North, Eſq; has an anec- 
dote relating to Sir Leoline in this ſeſſion, which we (50) See Wynne, 
ſhall inſert here. In the Weſtminſter Parliament— as above, p. 41. 
this good Secretary was found fault with for ſome- . 
thing relevant he had uttered on the Court ſide. - * 
Divers members, from the humility of his manner in 4 
ſpeaking, ſuppoſed him to be a mild yielding man, 
and, to expoſe him, conſulted about cenſuring his 
words, and ordering him to the bar, and to aſk par- 
don upon his knees. — But for fear this, in the execu- 

tion, might have unlucky return upon them, they 

reſolved firſt to ſound him. —Thereupon, ſome half- 
faced friends told him that he would be accuſed, and 
muſt kneel. He anſwered them in his formal way, 

that he was a poor creature, not worth the reſent- 

ment of the houſe : he ſhould be always ſubmiſſive 

to ſuch great men as they were, in every thing that 

concerned himſelf. But, as he had the ur to be 

his Majeſty's Secretary of State, th was not 

his, but his Maſter's, and, by the grace of the living 

God, he would kneel to, and aſk pardon of, no 

mortal upon earth, but the King he ſerved, and to 

him only would he give an account of any thing 
« done with intent to ſerve him.“ This ſhewed that 
© the buſineſs was like to be too hot for that time, and 
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the deſign of it like to fail; and ſo it was let drop 


(521) Life of the 
Lord Keeper | 


ilford, edit. 
Duke of York.) Two of his ſpeeches upon that occa- ng = 


ſion are printed in the © Collection of the Debates of 233. 
the Houſe of Commons, abovementioned (5 2). 

[CC] And the printing of the Votes.) On the 24th (52) P. 301, 
of March 1680-1, the following motion was made. 351 
Mr Speaker, What I am about to move concerns us 
all. The laſt Parliament when you was moved gg 
print your Votes (5 3), it was for the ſecurity of the (5% The Votes 
nation, and you found it ſo. It prevented ill repre- 4 . ramp i 
* ſentations of us to the world, by falſe copies of our p, inted a 1 O db. 
© votes. —And I am confident that this Houſe will be 1680, as is unde- 
© no more aſhamed of their actions than the laſt was. ni«bly evident 
Printing our Votes will be for the honour of the King. 2 ſome now 
and the ſafety of the nation. I am confident if it ewe. 
© had been neceſſary, you would have petitions from 
the parts I come from, that your actions might be 
* made publick.—I move therefore, that your Votes 
* may be ordered forthwith to be printed, with the 
« reſt of your proceedings; and I ſhall only add, that 
« yourſelf (54) has done ſo well in taking that care (54) Wi. Wil- 
upon you the laſt Parliament, that the Houſe will de- 2 then 
* fire you to continue them in the ſame method.“ But e 
Secretary Jenkins oppoſed it in the following words. 

30 * I beg 


* 
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(z) See bis Let - 
ters, Vol. II. p. 
684, 685. 


(5) Wynne, Life, 
above, p. 48, 
49. | 


(!) R. North's 
Life of Lord 
Guiiford, p. 232, 


(55} Collection 
of Debates, as a- 


bove, p. 297, 
29 8. 


Lords by Secretary Jenkins. 
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of Commons, on the 25th of Match, to carry 


9 , y 700 w 


up to the Lords the impeachment of Ed- 


ward Fuz-Harris, he refuſed ; which had like to have brought him into trouble [D D]. 


When the corporations came to be gew-modelled by the Court, and a 


Quo-warranto was 


brought againſt the city of London in particular [E E], Sir Leoline ſhewed himſelf averſe _ 
to thoſe violent proceedings; and was only for puniſhing the moſt obnoxious Members in 
their private capacities, and not for proceeding to the entire forfeiture of the city's privi- 
leges (g) [FF]. In many other inſtances did Sir Leoline differ from the general bent 
and humour of the Court: for, he was a certain enemy to all chimerical projects that 
came before the Privy- Council; and had reſolution to diſſent, and experience enough to 
diſtinguiſh between what was practicable and really uſeful from what was merely chimeri- 
cal, He alſo conſtantly and timely declared againſt every irregular or illegal proceeding z 
and where it was not in his power to hinder or mitigate the violence of ſome proſecutions, 


yet it was contrary to his inclination and temper to heighten them. 


At length, after four 


years ſervice in his high and laborious ſtation, being oppreſſed with buſineſs, his conſtitu- 
tion was ſo waſted by his zeal and application for the public ſervice, that he became una- 
ble any longer to bear the fatigues of his office : ſo that he obtained leave of the King, on 
the 14th of April 1684, to reſign his place (5) for a valuable conſideration (i) [G G]. 


I beg pardon if I conſent not to the motion of print- 
ing the Votes, &c. conſider the gravity of this aſſem- 
bly. There is no great aſſembly in Chriſtendom 
does it. Tis againſt the gravity of this aſſembly, 
and tis a ſort of appeal to the people. Tis againſt 
« your gravity, and I am againſt it (5 5). 

[D D] And being commanded by the Houſe of Commons 
to carry up to the Lords the impeachment of Edward 
Fitz-Harris.) The caſe of this Fitz-Harris is well 
known, and may be learned at large from our hiſto- 
rians. And in two words, it was this : He was ac- 
cuſed of writing a libel, greatly reflecting on the King 
and Royal Family for being Papiſts ; and affirming a 
Popiſh poſſeſſor might be depoſed, as well as a Popiſh 
ſucceſſor. Which libel was induflriouſly reported to 
be written with the King's and Duke's privity and eon- 
ſent, in order to be fixed upon the Diſſenters, and the 
molt noiſy and diſcontented Members of Parliament, 
to render them odious. The Commons looking upon 
this affair as a ſequel of the Popiſh = took it into 
their hands; and one moved, with a kind of ſneer and 
ridicule, that the impeachment ſhould be ſent up to the 
Sir Leoline thereupon 
ſaid, * The ſending me upon this meſſage, &c. reflects 


* upon the King my malter ; and do what you will 


with me, I will not go.” Thefeupon many called, 
To the Bar; and moved, That his words ſhould be 
written down, before he explained them. J. Tren- 
chard in particular ſpoke thus. * The Houſe will be 
« contemptible to the extreameſt degree if this be 


* ſuffered. Such a thing was never heard in Parlia- 
© liament before, That the whole Houſe ſhould reflect 
on the King ; and for him to ſay, Do what you will, 
« I will Sir Leoline replied, * I faid no ſuch 


thing, that the Houſe reflected on the King, but that 
* I take it as a reflection upon the King my maſter.” 
J. Trenchard added, His words were, This had not 
* heen put upon me, but for the charaQer I bear.” 
At laſt the Secretary's words were thus ſtated, * This 
*« meſſage is put upon me for the character I bear. I 
« value not my life nor liberty, do what you will, I 
« will not go.“ And Sir Leoline explained himſelf in 
theſe words, I ſay this is put upon me, to my appre- 
© henfion, for the character I bear, and do what you 
will with me, I will not go.“ Thereupon Sir Wil- 
liam Jones ſaid, among other things, —* Let a man be 
of what quality he will, if he be too big to be your 
member, he is not to be choſen. —Secretaries are ſent 
of meſſages every day, and is he too big a meſſenger 
to accuſe a perſon of the Popiſh plot.'—Sir Leoline 
then replied, * I am as ready, and think myſelf as 
much obliged to obey the commands of the Houſe, 
* as any man here. The office I have excludes me not 
from it; but the thing I ſtand upon is, that the mo- 
© tion was Carried on in ridicule. I have an honour 
for this, and ever had for all Houſes of Commons; 
© but in this meſſage I muſt and will be excuſed.” After 
two or three ſoftning ſpeeches, Sir Leoline went on 
thus, Since the Houſe is ſo favourable as to hear me, 
I ſhall only fay, that I did apprehend ſending me 
«* with the meſſage to the Lords, was a reflection upon 
the King; if I did apprehend it a reflection upon 
* my maſter, I could not but reſent it. I am heartily 
* ſorry I have incurred the diſpleaſure of the Houſe, 
and I hope they will pardon the freedom of the ex- 


Thereupon 


preflion. I apprehended it a refleQtion upon the King, 
and no other conſideration whatſoever induced me to 
ſay the words.“ A little after, he added. I am 
ready to obey the order of the Houſe, and I am ſorry 
my words gave offence.” So he went on the meſſage 
(56). 

[E EJ] And a Quo-warranto was brought againf the 
City of London in particular.) Biſhop Borne: tells us, 
that Jenkins managed the whole buſineſs of the city 
* with ſo many indirect practices, that the reputation 
* he had for probity was much blemiſhed by it : he 
* ſeemed to think it was neceſſary to bring the city to a 
dependeſe on the Court in the faireſt methods he 
could on; and, if theſe did not ſucceed, that 
© then he was to take the moſt effectual ones, hoping 
© that a good intention would excuſe bad practices. 
© (57).” But what thoſe indirect practices were, the 
* Biſhop's own fruitful invention has not been able to 
inform us: nor, ſays Mr Wynne (58), am I able to 
* diſcover. And therefore ſuch general and ground- 
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leſs aſperſions, without one degree of real evidence 
to ſupport them, deſerve no other anſwer but con- 
tempt.—Some of the city had that grateful ſenſe of 
the part which Sir Leoline had acted in that affair [of 
the Qu Varranto, ] that they conferred the greateſt 
teſtimony of it in their power, by preſenting him 
with his freedom, and afterwards chooſing him Ma- 
ſter of the Salters company.” 

[FF] And was only for puniſhing the moſt obnoxious 
Members in their private capacities, &c.) That is in 
effect the moſt juſt and equitable method; though the 
contrary practice has generally prevailed : namely, to 


declare the privileges of a corporation forfeited, on ac- 


count of ſome particular members offences, inſtead of pu- 
niſhing only the real offenders. Which is Cuſtom againſt 
Equity. However; as it is ſaid above, when the 
bringing in of a Quo Warranto againſt the City of Lon- 
don was debated at Court, Sir Leoline; in order to 
ſoften matters; and, if poſſible, divert the blow; 
wrote a letter to the Duke of York, which con- 
cludes thus,—* Your Highneſs, I doubt not, will alſo 
* conſider the many miſchiefs and inconveniencies that 
muſt neceſſarily follow, if this great bgdy ſhould be 
diſſolved, for ever ſo ſmall a time, even though his 


rorem, and to awaken them into a due ſenſe of their 
obedience ; and when that gracious end is obtained, 
ſhou!d be pleaſed to reſtore them to their former 
franchiſes. In a word, if ſuch a rigorous courſe 
ſhould be taken, I fear it may give room to malici- 
ous ſuggeſtions, and foment the preſent heats and di- 


reaſon,) alarm all other corporgtions. I cannot 


ſty's preſent ſervice, (all things conſidered) to pro- 
rather to direct proceedings againſt the moſt obnoxticus 


members in their private capacities (50). 
[66] For à valuable confideration.] 
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Biſhop Burnet, according to his partial cuſtom, of 
giving invidious and bad characters to thoſe that were 
called High-church-men in his time, tells us, that Sir 
was turned out, becauſe he. was no longer ne- 
„ His words are, Jenkins had now done — 

* the 


Majeſty in his goodneſs ſhould deſign it only in ter- 


ſtempers of the nation, and may (though Without juſt. 
therefore conceive it adviſeable, or fit for his Maje- 
ceed to ſuch extremities againſt Sh whole body ; but, 


This laſt 
particular we learn from Roger North, Eſq (60) ; but. 


(56) Collection 
of Debates, &c, 
p. 312—316, 


(57) Hiſt. of his 
own Time, p. 
531. 


(58) Life, 28 4. 
dove, p. 47. 


(<9) Letters, 26 
above, Vol. II. 
bn 685, 


(60) Ubi ſupra, 
p · 232. 


(61) Hift. of his 
ovn Time, p · 
592. 


(52) Life of Lord 
K-eper Gui!ford, 
k. 229, 233, 


(63) HiRt. of his 
ovn Time, P» 
331. | 
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Thereupon he retired to an houſe in Hammerſmith; 


i. . 


where learning and learned men 


continued to be his care and delight. In the middle of March 1684-5, King James II. 
being on the throne, Sir Leoline was ſworn again of the Privy-Councit, and at the fame 
time elected Burgeſs for the univerſity of Oxford, And, upon ſomę little return of health 
and ftrength, freſh application was made to him to appear in buſineſs; but his indiſpoſi- 
tions of body ſoon returning upon him, he was never able to fit in that Parliament, but 
died the firſt of September 1685, in the 62d or 63d year of his age (t). His body being 
conveyed to Oxford, was folemaly buried the 17th of the ſaid month, in the area of Je- 


ſus-college-chapel (/); and a marble ſtone was laid over his 


grave, with an epitaph [HH], 


ſuppoſed to have been made by his old friend Dr John Fell Biſhop of Oxford. As to his 
character; beſides what it hath already appeared from his actions, we are aſſured, that he 
was mild, coutteous, benevolent, humble, and modeſt ; ſober, and temperate y of un- 
wearied and moſt uncommon induſtry; juſt; grateful ; charitable; a true member of 
the Church of England; conſcientiouſly pious, and exemplary in all the duties of religion: 
But for a fuller view of him, fee the account below in the note [I 7]. Having never been 


the drudgery that the Court had occafion for from 
him : and being capable to ſerve them in nothing 
elſe, he was diſmiſt from being Secretary of State: 
and Godolphin, one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, ſucceeded him.“ But ſoon after, 
Godolphin was weary of the drudgery that lay on 
* a Secretary of State ; and choſe rather to be the Firſt 
* Commiſſioner of the Treaſury (61).” Different from 
this is the character of Sir Leoline given by Mr North 
(62), Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſaith he, was the moſt 
* faithful drudge of a Secretary, that ever the Court 
© had. —His learning and dexterity in buſineſs, was 
great; but his fidelity ſurmounted all. After he 
© retired, the King's affairs went backward ; wheels 
© within wheels took place; the Miniſters turned for- 
© maliſers, and the Court myſterious.” Before we diſ- 
miſs Sir Leoline in his quality of Secretary, let us hear 
what Biſhop Burnet ſays further of him when conſider- 
ed in that capacity. * The King, ſays he, was the 
more deſirous to have Lord Sunderland again near 
him, ſi. e as Secretary] that he might have ſome- 
body about him who underſtood foreign affairs. Fen- 
fins underſtood nothing: but he had ſo much credit 
with the High Church party, that he was of great 
* uſe to the Court (63).” Now, is it really credible, 
That a man of good ſenſe, ſuch as Sir Leoline unque- 
flionably was, who had ſpent near five years abroad in 
the moſt important negotiations, and converſed the 


greateſt part of that time with Marſhal D' Eſtrades, 


Monſieur Colbert, and other af the ableſt politicians in 
Europe, ſhould learn or know nothing of foreign affairs? 
therefore the accuſation of ignorance, together with a 
very great plenty of malice, muſt return back upon the 
right Reverend Hiſtorian. 
the unhappineſs of this nation ; in that, fince parties 
have run ſo high amongſt us, little or no regard is had 
to truth, but we are perpetually miſled by falſe charac- 
ters, and falſe accounts of men and things, in our En- 


gliſh Hiſtory. 


[HH] With an epitaph.) Which is in theſe words, 


Depoſitum Illuftriflimi Viri Dni LEOLINI IENKINS 


L. L. Doctoris, et Equitis aurati, Admiralitatis Angliz, 
et Curiz Prærogativæ Cantuarienſis Judicis, Et ſereniſ- 
ſime Regiz Majeſtati a Sanctioribus Conſiliis. Ille 
Lanctriſantiæ Silurum, Honeſta Familia natus, Literis 
a prima juventute liberaliter imbutus, et Collegio Ieſu, 
in Univerſitate Oxonienſi admotus, egregia illic edidit 
optimæ indolis Specimina Donec ob em Regi prz- 
ſlitam Democraticorum furoribus proſcriptus, ſolum 
vertere, et in Galliam ſecedere cogeretur. Academia 
vero una cum Principe reſtituta, Collegij Ieſu Socius, 
mox Præfectus renunciabatur : Deinceps Legationes 
crebras Auguſtiſſimi regis CA RO LI nomine, feliciter 
adminiftravit, primum ad Regem Galliarum miſſus, 
poſtea Coloniz, nec non Novomagi Pacis Europæ ſe- 
queſter, finitimorum undique Principum bella ſopivit, 
Nec minus domi quam foris utilis : Secretarius Status 
primarius, Conjuratorum per Angliam molimina vigiliis 
ſuis detexit, conſiliis diſſipavit, demum miſſione hono- 


_Tifica ab indulgentiſſimo principe donatus, ſeceſſum pe- 


(64) J. Le Neve 
„num. Angzl. 
from 3650 to 
1718, p. 159, 


tiit, ut Deo & Eternitati unice vacaret : Viribuſq; 
quas in publica Commoda impenderat, exhauſtis, et 
Morbo diutino confectus, ſanctiſſinam Animam Deo 
reddidit Sept. 1. Ann. MDCLXXXV. tat, LXIII. 
Tumulum ſortitus, ubi prima Literarum tyrocinia po- 
ſuit, eo in Collegio quod virus Patrocinio fovit, mo- 
riens vero hæredem Seripſit, et tantum non denuo fun- 
davit (64). | 


© ceived. 


And we cannot but bewail 


married, 


[77] But for a fuller view of bim, ſee the account 
below in the note.) We ſhall give it chiefly in the 
words of Mr Wynne, the ingenious writer of his life. 
* He was by nature mild, affable, courteous ; of unaf- 
* fefted goodneſs and benevolence ; friendly and inof- 


fenſive to inferiors as well as ſuperiors q and ſo hum- 


ble in his carriage, that he was almoſt beyond exam- 


ple. His great modeſty in his language and conver- 
* ſation, ſometimes made a diſadvantageous impreſſion 
* of him on thoſe who judged altogether by outward 


© appearances. For he was not one of thoſe flaſhy men, 


who at firſt ſight or at a diſtance appear beſt, and can 
* exhibit the whole experience of their narrdo lives at 
* a ſingle interview: but the longer he was known, 
: the better he appeared ; being like a piece of true 
* but will bear an agreeable view and review on all 
* ſides, and the more accurately it is conſidered by a 
* Kilful artiſt, the more perfect and ſatisfactory it ap- 
* pears. Though his deportment had much of a gen- 
* tleman, it had more of a ſcholar, and moſt of a 
* Chriſtian, His civility did not conſiſt only in words 
or courtly expreſſions, but he was ſtrictly juſt in 
in his words, as well as faithful in his promiſes ; and 
* had a real regard wherever he profeſſed it. He was 
an enemy to flattery of any kind, and uneaſy even at 
its firſt approaches. Of ſo grateful a temper to every 
* one, that he nevegfailed to expreſs, in the moſt pro- 
per and becoming manner, the favours he had re- 
In his moſt ſcanty eircuinſtances of life, he 
* had an eaſy, patient, and contented mind ; and in 
* his greateſt affluence nothing of pride and arrogance. 
* As his firſt purpoſes were to be humble and juſt, the 
* poſſeſſion or acquiſition of power did not in the leaſt 
* alter his manners : but, after his advancement, he 
C. ved with the ſame decency, tem 


© Tation, as in his loweſt parts of life. He was frugal 


and temperate in the common management of his for- 


© tune, and an enemy to all ſort of luxury and extra- 
© vagance. 
emblem of his mind, grave, plain, and unaffected; 
and commonly black, which made ſome think, that 
* he was in holy orders, though he was not : and in 
* conſequence of that, a report ſtrongly prevailed, that 
he was to be advanced to the Archbiſhopric of Can- 
© terbury, upon the death of Archbiſhop Sheldon in 
1677, though the report was without foundation 
* (65). His life was, as it were, one continued courſe 
of labour and induſtry for the public good. His na- 
tural capacities for buſineſs were great, much im- 
proved by conſtant ſtudy, and indefatigable diligence 
and application. 
row from the public ſervice, was ſpent in ſtudy and 
reading, which he often profeſſed to be his moſt a- 
greeable entertainment; and which was the more ſo 
to him, by reaſon of a ſtrong happy memory, and a 
regular method in reading, He was verſed in many 
modern languages, which he ſpoke fluently ; and had 
ſome gleanings in moſt parts of learning, even in 
thoſe which gratify the curiofity more than the un- 
* derſtanding of a man; but he had chiefly addicted 
* himſelf to thoſe of real and immediate benefit. He 
* was not only eminent in his particular profeſſion of 
© the civil and canon laws, but had alſo a very great 
* knowledge of the common and ſtatute laws of the 
realm. He was a man of little leiſure, and of no 
* ſort of pleaſure, even to a voluntary abſtinence from 
innocent and agreeable diverſions ; and in many 


ching 
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- 


per, und mode- 


architecture, which does not ſhew it perfectly at once, 


His uſual dreſs was of the beſt; but the 


(65) See Wood 
Fafti, ut ſupta, 
col. 133. 


All the time he could ſafely bor- 
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(66) Wynne, as 
above, 9 
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articular, he was ſo great a benefactor to 
ooked upon as a ſecond founder [X K J. 


223 
* things of life exceedgd-the moſt rigid Stoick. To 
* this he probably owed” his great ſtrength of body, 
© and a conſtitution not only healthful, but alſo capa- 
© ble of the cloſeſt application ; and always lived in a 


_ © ſparing, abſtemious way, that he might be the fitter 
for buſes 


, and the duties of his imployments. As 
he conſtantly went to reſt early, ſo he roſe early, and 
often before the ſun, even in the midſt of ſummer ; 
nature exacting very little ſleep of him. Finally, he 
was a man of excellent piety, and unaffected devo- 
tion; and, through the whole courſe and tenor of 
his life, was a ſerious, fincere Chriſtian, of a ſtrong 
and maſculine piety, without any mixture of enthu- 
* fiaſm or ſuperſtition, and a h Proteſtant of the 
Church of England (66).“ See alſo notes [4 A] and 

G GJ. 
( r 


- 


So great a benefactor to Feſus college in Ox- 
ford] By his will he gave to that college. 1. The 
manor of Molton, in the pariſhes of Llancarvan and 
Wenvo. 2. Lands and tenements, in Llantriffent. 3. 
Lands, &c. in the pariſhes of Eglwys, Ilan, and Caer- 
philli. 4. Cowbridge-ſchool, which he purchaſed of 
Sir Edward Stradling. All in the county of Glamor- 
gan. 5. Three acres of ground in the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's marſh in Lambeth ; and ſeven acres 
near the ſame. 6. Lands, tenements, &c. in the 
| pariſhes of Blakeſley, Plumpton, Weſton, and Weedon, 
in Northamptonſhire. 7. Lands, tenements, &c. in 
the parifges of Dumbleton, and Wormington, in the 

Glouceſter. —And alſo his perſonal eſtate, 


which after his deceaſe, produced 4857 J. 15 8. 10d. 4. 


ta, autore L. 
Humfredo , Lone. 


1573, Jvo. p. 14. 


(5) Ibid. p. 17. 
At this laſt place 
he chanced to 
have for his 
ſchool- fellow, his 
furious antagoniſt 
afterwards, John 


Harding. Fuller's 


Worthies, in De- 
vonſhire, p. 253+ 


(c) Humſfr. p. 

23—26, 

(d 7 Ibid, p. 27» 
(e) Wood Ath. 

Vol. I. edit. 


1721, col. 168. 


% Humfr, ut 


| ſupra, p. 25, 28. 


(eg) Ibid. p. 30. 
But A. Wood 
fays, it was Jan. 
28. Faſti, Vol. 
I, eol. bg. 
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JENKINS JEWEL. 


married, he bequeathed his eſtates, , both real and perſonal, to charitable uſes 3 and, in 
Jeſus college in Oxford, that he is generally - 


q n 4 . ö % 
3 5 , ow "x . , TOE 
pony 7 "7; 


* 


— The amount of the whole being upwards of 7001. a 


car, | 
: By his faid will, he appropriated the following year- 
ly payments out of his eſtates. To the ſchool-maſter 
of Cowbridge, ſo long as he doth not undertake any 
cure of ſouls, but keeps himſelf wholly to the buſineſs 
of his ſchool, 10 l. a year: and, without ſuch a limi- 
tation, 101. a year more.—To five penſioners in that 
ſchool, (which the maſter is to teach gratis, as well as 
ten hopeful youths more) 61. a piece, for four years. — 
To three Exhibitioners in Jeſus college, out of that 
ſchool, 101. a year, for four years. For binding poor 
children apprentices, or clothing old poor people in 
the pariſhes of Llantriſſent, Llanblethian, the town of 
Cowbridge, and Yſtrad Owen, 20 l. per ann.— To the 
Principal of Jeſus college, for an augmentation of his 
maintenance, 50 l. a year, and the rectory of Rother- 
field Peppard.— To make up the fixteen fellowſhips 
there, 20 l. per ann. a piece ; and the ſixteen ſcho- 
larſhips, 10 l. per ann. a piece. To two new fellows, 


201. per ann. each; and, while they are either chap- 


lains at ſea, or miſſionaries abroad, which he intended 
they ſhould, 20 l. a year more to each. To two lec- 
turers in the college. 15 l. a year each.—To the ſenior 
burfar, 81. per ann.—To four or five additional fel- 
lows, 81. or 10 l. a piece. For the endowment of the 
Chapel Tal y garn, near the place of his nativity, whick 


he had purchaſed and repaired, 10 J. per ann. —And 


to the rector of St. Bennet's Paul's-wharf, London, for 
his better incouragement in reading daily the ſervice 
of the Church, 10 l. a year, &c (67). 


JE WE L [Jonx], Biſhop of Saliſbury, in the XVIth century, one of the greateſt 


and at Barnſtaple under Walter Bowin (5). 


ornaments and pillars of the Church of England ſince the Reformation, was born May 
24, 1522 [A], at Buden in the pariſh of Berinerber in Devonſhire (3), and deſcended 
from an honeſt and very ancient family [BI. At the age of ſeven, he received the firſt 
rudiments of learning from his uncle John Bellamy Rector of Hamton ; and afterwards 
was at ſchool, at,Branton under Tho. Stotes ; at South-Molton under Antony Simons; 


fit for the univerſity, he was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a Portioniſt, or Poſt-maſter, 
in Merton-college : where he was put under the tuition of Mr John Parkhurſt, afterwards 
Biſhop of Norwich. About four years after, namely Auguſt 19, 1539, he was elected 
Scholar of Corpus-Chriſti college in the foreſaid univerſity. 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His uſual method was, to riſe at four o'clock in the 
morning, and to ſtudy *cill ten at night; by which indefatigable induſtry he rendered 
himſelf a compleat maſter of moſt branches of learning, but withal he impaired his health 
(c) [C J. After taking his degree, he became a noted tutor (d), and privately inſtructed 
his pupils in Proteſtant principles (e). Shgftly after, he was choſen Rhetoric profeſſor, or 
reader, in his college, which office be diſcharged for ſeven years with great applauſe [D]: 


(67) From a c- 


When juſt turned of thirteen, being thought 


October 20, 1540, he took 


and behaved in his whole conduct in a moſt amiable and exemplary manner (/). On the 


gth of February 1544, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (g). During King Henry 
the VIIIth's reign he was privately a Proteſtant, but he publickly declared himſelf ſuch, 
after that Prince's deceaſe in 1546, And, upon Peter Martyr's coming to be Divinity- 
Profeſſor at Oxford, he became ſtrongly attached to him; frequented his Lectures and 
Sermons; and, being very expert at ſhort-hand (b), was Notary on that Profeſſor's be- 
half, when he diſputed (May 28, 1549) in the Divinity-ſchool, with Dr Treſham, Dr 
Cheadſey, and Morgan Phillips, about the real preſence (g. He task the degree of Ba- 


chelor of Divinity in 1550, and frequently improved the univerſity by his excellent ſer- 
mons. Being alſo preſented to the Rectory of Sunningwell in Berkſhire ; though he was 


1) Worthies, in 
Devonſhire, p. 
253. 


2) L. Humfr. ut 
tupra, p · 16. 


(3) Ibid. p. 15. 


* 


44) Ihid. p. 16. 


[4] Was born May 24, 1522.) Dr Fuller ſays, by 
miſtake, that it was in the year 15;2 (1). 

Z] And deſcended from an honeft and very ancient fa- 
mily.) Ortus ef honefla, ſane perantiqua, & haud igno- 
bili familia (2): which family had been then in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the eſtate at Buden, or Bowden, near 200 years 
(3). His father's name was John, a name almoſt he- 
reditary in his family, it being alſo that of his grand- 
father, and om ann ee, On the mother's ſide, 
he was of the good family of the Bcllamy's. 

did they live „ty years together as man and wife; and 
were bleſſed with a numerous iſſue, leaving ten chil- 
dren behind them (4). 

[C] But withal he impaired his health.) Hunc ad 
modum in umbra, domi & privatim in nuſæs ſe geſſit, 
legende, fludends, ſeribendo, wigilando, ut waletudinem 


Y 


Happily. 


lame 
ſuam non ſatis curarit. Etenim viftus nimis ſcholaſticus 
& ſimplex fuit, corpus macilentum & perimbecillum, ut 
mireris tot laboribus exhauriendis potuifſe ſufficere. He 
retiring once to Witney, (on account of an epidemical 
ſickneſs at Oxford) and purſuing there his ſtudies with 
his uſual avidity ; and, without having proper accom- 
modations, or due care taken, by himſelf or others ; 
contracted ſuch a cold, as fixed a lameneſs in one of 
his legs, which accompanied him to his grave (5). 

[D] Which office he diſcharged for ſeven years with 
great applauſe.) His leQures were ſo much admired, 
that they drew many auditors to him from other col- 
leges ; and alſo engaged his former tutor, Mr John 
Parkhurſt, to come out of the country, and hear him 
with great pleaſure : upon which occaſion he highly 
complimented him. (6). 5 | 
| [EI The 


(>) Humfr. at 
ſupra, p. 40. 


(i) Ibid, 5. 44s 
48. Vide Wood 
Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon, L. 
i. P · 268, 


(5) Ihid. p. 26. 


(6) Idid. p · 29. 
Yee alſo our au- 
thor's Life, pte- 
fixed to his 
Works. 


lame, he went thither every other Sunday, and r-gularly diſcharged the 
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both by preaching and catechiſing (c). During the whole rcign of King Edward VI. 
he was a z-alous promoter of the Reformation; in conſ-quence whereof, he fell one of the 
firſt victims to Popiſh ſuperſtition and reſentment, after Queen Mary's acceſſion. For, 
Ix fore any law made, or order given by the Court, the reſt of the Feliows expelled him 
from the college, by their own private authority (/) [EF], Whereupon he withdrew to 
Broa!-gate half (now Pembroke college) where many of his pupils, and other gentlemen, 
privat-ly rcſorted to him for inſtruction (n). But he was ſoon extremely miſſed in his 
college; and fo little could the univerſity do without his affiſtance, that they choſe him 
th-ir Orator, and were forced to make uſe of his elegant pen to draw up their addreſs to 
the new Quren (n). He ſeems to have been wavering about this time, and even was 
drawn in to ſubſeribe to the errors of Popery [F]. But his compliance not being thought 


 Gacer:,, or derp and thorough enough, Dr Martial Dean of Chriſt- Church [G], was plot- 
ting how to deliver him up into Biſhop Bonner's bloody hands; from whence, in all pro- 


| babiliry, he could not have got off without a great injury to his conſcience and reputation, 


1354, the 2d of 


o p<rhaps the loſs of his lite. Theſe ſnares he happily avoided ; and eſcaped, on foot, 
and; through by-ways, to London H]: where concealing himſelf, firſt in Thames-ſtreer, 


and then in another place, for fear of being diſcovered; Sir Nicolas Throgmerton, a 


man of great diſtinction at that time, ſurniſhed him with money for his journey, and 
procured a ſhip to convey him beyond ſ-a (o) IJ. He arrived at Francfort in the year 

Queen Mary, where he had Dr Edwin Sandys, afterwards Archbiſhop 
ot Tork, for his boar - and bed -feflow. By his perſwaſion, and the joint-advice of his 
two intimate friends, Richard Chambers, and Thomas Sampſon, he made, ſoon after 
his a rival, a public confeſſion of his ſorrow for his late ſubſcription, For, on a Sunday 
morning, after having preached a Sermon to the Engliſh exilcs there, he bitterly bewailed 
his fall, and heartily begged pardon of God, and of the Church, which he had offended 


(p). After a ſhort ſtay at Francfort, he was invited to Straſburg by his intimate friend 


(7) Life prefixed 
to his Works, by 
D. Featly. 


($) Humfr. p. 
74. and Fuiler's 
Church Hiſt. 
vook vill, p · 8. 


(9) P. 80. See 
Buraer's Hiſt. of 
the Reform. 
Part ii. p. 245, 
246. 


Peter Martyr; who kept a kind of college for learned men in his own houſe, and whereof 


he made Mr Jewel vice-maſter (). The latter aſſiſted him in the publication of his 
Lectures on the book of Judges; and attending him aftcrwards to Zurich, was very 
helpful to that great man, in the Lectures he read for Profeſſor Conrad Pellican, who 
was grown extremely old and infirm (r). 
happy acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, the Engliſh exiles returned to England, and Mr 
Jewel among the reſt, At his firſt coming over, he was entertained ſix months in the 
houſe of N. Culverwell, a citizen of London: and then the Lord Williams of Tame, 
being ill, ſent for him, with whom he continued ſome time (5). The 3 iſt of March 
following, he was one of the ſixteen Divines that held a public Diſputation in Weſtmin- 
ſter· Abbey, upon the chief controverted points between the Papiſts and Proteſtants (t). 
The ſubſtance and iſſue of this diſputation may be ſeen in the authors referred to in the 


margin. Jewel wiſhed that it had gone on, and that ſome ſuch publick conference might 


In 1558, upon the death of Queen Mary, and — 


s as * 
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ſtoral office, 


(4) Humfr, ut 
ſupra, p. 43, 45» 
9. 


+> 


(1) Prince's 
Woarthies of De- 
von, &. p» 


419. | 

Humfred, p. 74. 
(m) Humfr. . 

77. 


17) See Fulle:'s 
Church Hiſtory, 
b. viii. p. 6. and 
Wood, Hit. & 
Antiq. Un. v. ; 
Oron. L. i. p · 
274, &c. 


(o) Humfe, p. 
79—83. 


(p) Wid. p. 86. 


(q) Fuller's 
Church Hiſt. b. 
viii. p. 36. 


(7 Humfr. ut 
ſupra. p. $6, 
$7, 89. 


(s) Ibid. p. 99. 
(e) See J. Fox's 


s and Mo- 
num. Vol. II. 
Collier's Ecel. 
Hiſt. Vol. II. Po 
414, &c. 
Barnet's Hiſt. of 
the Ref. Part tl. 
Collect. of Re- ; 
cords, p. 333» 
&c, 


(=) Strype : Au- 
nals, Vol. I. 
edit. 1725, D* 


have been appointed for the full ſatisfaction of people in thoſe controverſies, and making 93: — 
the truth more evident to all (2). But to proceed. July 19, 1559, he was appointed ume, Ne 


one of the Commiſſioners, by virtue of the 


as poſſible, from Popery (w). As a reward for his great merit and learning, he was con- 


ſecrated Biſhop of Saliſbury January 21, 1559-60 [K]; in which eminent ſtation, he 


Queen's letters patent, to viſit the dioceſes of 16, K. 
Sarum, Briſtol, Exeter, Bath and Wells, and Glouceſter ; and to purge them, as much ,,,, yur. 


„No. 


P. 
107. and Strype 
Ann. Vol. I. p- 
167. | 


behaved 


[E] The reft of the fellows expelled him the college] 
He was expelled by the ſeven ſeniors, and officers (7) : 
and the reaſons alledged for it, were: his baving at- 
tended P. Martyr's lectures: preaching doctrines con- 


trary to Popery : not being ordained by the ritual, but 


by the new form: And his refuſal to be preſent at 
maſs (8). | | | 
[F] He ſeems to have been wavering about this time, 
and even was drawn in to ſubſcribe to the errors of 
Popery] Dr Humfrey, the author of his life, im- 
putes his wavering, to the ſpecious promiſes made by 
Queen Mary, that ſhe would force no man's conſcience, 
and intended to make no change in religion (9). He 
adds, that if he could have conſulted his old tutor Dr 
Parkhurſt, he would not have been guilty of ſo great a 
weakneſs. He took a journey on foot to Cleve, of 
which he was Rector, for that purpoſe : but the Doc- 
tor, upon the re-eſtabliſhment of Popery, was fled to 
London. Mr Jewel being thus diſappointed, returns 


to Oxford, where he lingered, and waited, till he was 


(to] Humfr. p. 
$3, $4. ard 
Woud, Hift. & 
Ant q. Uaiv. 
Oxon. L. i. p. 
276. 


ſuddenly laid hold on by certain Inquifitors ; who preſ- 
ſing him, with threats, to ſubſcribe, he took a pen in 
his hand, and, ſmiling ſaid, Muſt I ſet down my 
name too: and, have you a mind to ſee how well [ 
* can write.” But he ſoon became ſenfible of his apo- 
ſtaſy ; and tock the firſt opportunity to eſcape (10). 
[G] Dr Martial, Dean of Chrift-church.) He was 
a very bad man, and a thorough complier with all 
VOL. IV. No. 231. 


he was entertained for ſome time, and then ſafely ſent 


changes in religion. For he renounced Popery under 

King Edward ; embraced it again with great zeal un- 

der Queen Mary ; quitted it again under Queen Eliza- 

beth ; and turned again two or three times afterwards 

(11). 1 | | (11) Humfr. p. 
[H] And eſcaped om foot, and through by-ways, to 81. 

London.) He walked till he was forced to lie on the 

ground, quite ſpent, and almoſt breathleſs : in which 

condition he was found by one Avguftin Bernher, a 

Swiſs, firſt a ſervant to Biſhop Latimer, and afterwards 

a miniſter ; who ſetting him up on a horſe, conducted 

him to the Lady Anne Warcop's, a widow, by whom 


to London (12), | 
[1] And procured a Hip to convey him beyond ſea.] 
His eſcape was managed by Giles Laurence, tutor to 
Sir Arthur Darci's children, living near the Tower of 
London (13). This Laurence was Mr Jewel's fellow- (13) Ibid, 5. $30 
— 3 afterwards of All-Souls college; Greek LEE 
Profeſſor of the Univerſity ; and made in 1564, Arch- 
deacon of Wilts by Biſhop Jewel, whoſe life he had 
ſaved, as is here related (14). | (14) Wood, Fa- 
(K] Was conſecrated Biſhop of Saliſbury, January fli, Vol. I. col. 
21.) He was elected Aug. 21, 1559, had the royal 115. 
aſſent Dec. 27, was confirmed Jan. 18, conſecrated R 
Jan. 21, inthronized March 6, and had reſtitution of (% e- vi 
the temporalities, April 6, 1560 (15). XV. 2. 533, 


d. 
5 uu. 


(12) Ibid. p. 32. 
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{x) Humfr. p. 
108. See alſo 
hie Life, prefixed 
to his Works, 
edit. 1809, fol. 


(16) Juelli Vita, 
&c. ut lupra, p. 
ics, 


* 


1 1 1. 


* 


behaved in a moſt diligent and exemplary manner (x) [L]. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
at the ſame time, by preaching and writing in defence of the Church of England, and 


againſt the Errors of Popery. 


For, in 1560, on the ſecond Sunday before Eaſter, he 


made a public challenge (in the Sermon he then preached at St Paul's croſs) to all the Ro- 
man-Catholics in the world, to produce but one clear and evident teſtimony, out of any 
Father, or famous writer, who flouriſhed within fix hundred years after Chriſt, for any 
one of the many articles which the Romaniſts at this day- maintain againſt the Church of 
Er gland [M]. Two years after, he publiſhed his learned and excellent Apology for the 


[LJ In which eminent flation he behaved in a ma/? 
diligent and exemplary manner.) In hac Sariſburienfis 
Eccleſiæ ſpecula conſtitutus, jam non obdormiſcit, ſed in 
excubiis eft, & ſuſcepta m perſonam graviſſime repreſen- 
tat, as Dr Humfrey expreſles it (16). He became 
moſt remarkable for his apoſtolic doctrine, holy life, 
prudent government, incorrupt integrity, unſpotted 
chaſtity, and bountiful liberality. In his firſt viſitation 
he began, and in his laſt he perfected, ſuch a reforma- 
tion, not only in the cathedral and parochial churches, 
but in all courts of his juriſdiction, as procured him, 
and the whole order of Biſhops, due reverence and 


eſteem. For he was a careful overlooker and ſtrict ob- 


(15) Ibis, p · 
246. 


ſerver, not only of all the flocks, but alſo of the paſtors 
in his dioceſe: and he watched ſo narrowly upon the 
proceedings of his Chancellor and Archdeacons, and of 
his ſtewards and receivers, that they had no opportuni- 
ties of being guilty of oppreſſion, injuſtice, and extor- 
tion, nor of being a burden to the people, and a ſcan- 
dal to himſelf. To prevent theſe and the like abuſes, 
for which the Epiſcopal courts are often too juſtly cen- 
ſured, he fat often in his Conſiſtory- court, and ſaw that 
all things were carried rightly there: neither did he 
only fit as Judge in the Conſiſtory, but alſo oftentimes 
as afiitant on the bench of juſtice, [he being himſelf a 
Juſtice of the peace (17),] informing the Judges in ſuch 
cauſes where the law of God and the law of the land 
ſeemed to claſh, and exhorting the priſoners willingly 
and patiently to ſubmit to the ſtroke of juſtice.— With 
regard to his more private conduct: he roſe at four 
o'clock in the morning; and, after prayers. with his 


family at five, and in the Cathedral about fix, he was 


(18) His Life by 
D. Featly, pre- 


fired to his © 


Work: ; and in 
Fu'!-r's Abel 

© edivivus, p. 
207, de. Ses 
2% Humir, p. 
451, 258 


ſo fixed to his ſtudies all the morning, that he could 
not without great violence be drawn from them. After 
dinner, his doors and ears were open to all ſuitors; and 
it was obſerved of him, as of Titus, that he never ſent 
any ſad from him. Suitors beiog thus diſmiſſed, he 
heard, with great indifferency and patience, ſuch 
cauſes debated before him, as either were devolved to 
him as a judge, or referred to him as an arbitrator ; 
and if he could ſpare any time from theſe troubleſome 


affairs, he reckoned as clear gain to his ſtudy. About 


nine o'clock at night, he called all his ſervants to an 
account how they had ſpent the day, and then went to 
prayers with them : from the chapel he withdrew again 
to his ſtudy 'till near midnight, and from thence to his 
bed ; in which after he was laid, the gentleman of his 
bed-chamber read to him till he fell aſleep. This watch- 
ful and laborious kind of life, without any recreation 
at all, except what his neceſſary refreſhment at his 
meals, and a very few hours of reſt in the night af- 
forded him, waſted his precious life too faſt, and un- 
doubtedly haſtened his end (, 

[M] He made a public challenge (in the ſermon he 
then preached at St Paul's craſs ) to all the Roman ca- 
tholics in the world, c] His text was 1 Cor xi. 23. 
and the challenge he made, in theſe words.—* If any 
© Jearned man of our adverſaries, or if al the learned 
* men that be alive, be hable to bryng any one fuffi- 

cient ſentence out of any olde catholike Doctour, or 
Father, or out of any old general Councel, or out of 
the holy Scriptures of God, or any one example of 
the Primitive Churche, whereby it may clearely, and 
plainely be proved, that there was any private Maſſe 
in the whole worlde at that time for the ſpace of ſixe 
hundred yeres after Chriſte: or, that there was then any 
Co:nmunton miniftred unto the people under one kynde: 
or, that the people had theire common praier then in a 
ſtrange tongue that they underſtoode not : or, that the 
Biſhop of Rome was then called an univerſal Biſhop, 
or the head of the univerſal Churche: or, that the 
le was then taught to beleve that Chriſtes bodie 

is really, ſubſtantiailie, corporallie, carnallie, or na- 
turallie in the Sacrament : or, that his bodie is, or 
may be, in a thouſand places or mo at one time: or 
that the Prieſt did then holde up the Sacrament over 


Church 


his head : or, that the people did then falle downe, 
and woorſhip it with godly honour: or, that the Sa- 
crament was then or now oughte to be hanged up 
under a canopie : or, that in the Sacrament after the 
woordes of conſecration, there remaine onely the ac- 
cidentes and ſhewes, without the ſubſtance of breadde 
and wyne: or that the Prieſte then divided the Sa- 
crament in three partes, and afterward received him- 
ſelf al alone: or, that whoſoever had ſaide, the Sa- 
crament is a figure, a pledge, a token or a remem- 


braunce of Chriſtes bodie, had therefore beene judged 


for an heretike: or, that it was laufull then to have 
30, 20, 15, 10, or 5 maſſes ſaid in one churche, 
in one daie: or, that images then were ſet up in the 
churches, to th intent the people might woorſhip 
them: or, that the Jai people was then forbidden to 
reade the woorde of God in their owne tongue : or, 
that it was then lawful for the Prieſt to pronounce the 
woordes of conſecration cloſely, and in filence to 
himſelfe : or, that the Prieſt had the authoritie to of- 


and receive the Sacrament for another, as they doo : 
or, to applie the vertue of Chriſtes death and paſſion 
to any manne by the meane of the Maſſe: or, that 


it was then thought a ſound doctrine, to teache the 


people, that maile ex opere operato, that is, even for 
that it is ſaide and done, 1s hable to remove any part 
of our ſinne: or, that then any chriſtian man called 
the Sacrament his Lord and God : or, that the peo- 
ple was then taught to beleve that the bodie of Chriſt 
remaineth in the Sacrament, as longe as the acciden- 
tes of the bread remaine there without corruption : 
or, that a mouſe, or anye other woorme, or beaſte, 
may eate the body of Chriſt (for ſo ſome of our ad- 
verſaries have ſaide and taught): or, that when Chriſt 
ſaide, Hoc eft corpus meum, This woord Hoc, pointed 
not the bread, but individ.um vagum, as ſome of 
them ſaie: or, that the accidentes, or fourmes, 
or ſhewes of bread and wine, bee the Sacramentes of 
Chriſtes bodie and bloudde, and not rather the very 
* bread and wine itſelfe : or that the Sacrament is a 
ſigne or token of the bodie of Chriſte that lieth hid- 
den underneath it: or, that ignorance is the mother 
and cauſe of true devotion, and obedience.— I pro- 
* miſe to yield unto him, and to ſubſcribe.—I. This 
ſermon was printed at London in 1560, 8vo. 


ſtered vp all their forces to ſupport their ſinking cauſe, 
The foremoſt in the quarrel, was Dr Henry Gt, be- 
tween whom and our learned Biſhop, ſeveral /etters 
paſſed upon that occaſion, from March 18, 1559, till 


May 18, 1560 (19).—John Raſtell a Jeſuit, publiſhed (19) Humfr, p. 
likewiſe, 4 Confutation of a Sermon pronounced by My 113, 13 
Jewel, at Paul's croſs. Antw. 1564. As did Tho. 


Dorman, A proof of certain Articles in Religion denied 
by Mr Jewel, Antw. 1564. The former of which was 
anſwered by W. Fulke, and the latter by Dean Nowell. 


— Some time after, Thomas Heſkyns, D. D. came out 


with a Jarge book, intitled, The Parliament of Chrifte 
avouching and declaring the enadted and receaved trueth 
of the preſence of his bodie and bloode in the blefſed Sa- 
crament, and of other articles concerning the ſame, im- 
pugned in a wicked ſermon, by M. Tuell, Antw. 1566, 
fol.— But our Biſhop's moſt confiderable antagoniſt, 
was Thomas Harding, who put out, An Anſtuere to 
Maiſter Fuelle Chalenge, Louvain 1564, 4to. reprinted 
in 1565, 8vo. with a preface by John Martiall, To 
which our learned author publiſhed a full anſwer, in- 
titled, II.“ A Replie unto M. Hardinges Anſweare : 
* By peruſinge whereof the diſcrete, and diligent Rea- 
der may eaſily ſee, the weake and unſtable groundes 
* of the Romaine Religion, whiche of late hath beene 
« accompted Catholique. Lond. 1566, fol. 
tranſlated into Latin by William Whitaker, Fellow of 
Trinity-college in Cambridge, and publiſhed at Gene- 
va, in 1578, 4t8. with our author's Apology for the 

| Church 
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And 
the Catholics being thus vigorouſly attacked in it, mu- 


It was 


” * 


% 


Church of England {NJ]. On the 26th of May 1565, the univerſity of Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, though he was abſent (y)); and the year fol- 
lowing, he attended Queen Elizabeth, in the viſit ſhe made to that noble ſeminary of . 96. 

learning, and moderated at the Divinity-diſputations then held before her Majeſty (2). ( Hume. p. 


He continued to defend and adorn the Church of England, during the remainder of his 245 a4 
valuable life; which was but ſhort : for he dicd, September 23, 1571, in the fiftieth vai =. 
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) Humfr. p. 
242. and Wood, 
Fall, Val. I; 


245. and Wood 


nv. Ou on. L. 


Pear of his age, at Monkton Farley in Wiltſhire, and was buried about the middle of the “ P. 288. 


(20) See Strype's 
Annals, V. L I. 
edit. 1725, p 
334, &.. 


choir of Salitbury-cathedral (a). 


ſeen at the beginning of that life. 


y be 


Beſides the books already mentioned, Biſhop Jewel 


> * . . 5 . 
was author of ſeveral pieces, of which an account is given in the note [O]. His character 
is ſet out to great advantage, in the numerous copies of verſes that are printed at the end 


of the forementioned life. 


By which, and all that hath been ſaid of him, it appears, that 


he was pious, charitable, of a pleaſant, and affable temper ; modeſt, meek, temperate, 


and a perfect maſter of his paſſions (%). 


He was indefatigable in his ſtudies 3 and by that 


means not only attained a thorough knowledge of moſt of the ſciences, but alſo acquired 


a great ſkill in the Latin, Greek, and Italian languages (c). 


Though he was a conſtant 


preacher, yet he never attempted to do it extempore, and without due preparation (d). 
His memory was wonderful | P]J. With reſpe& to his perſon, he was of a thin habit of 
| | | | body; 


Church of England. To this Rep/ie, Mr Harding put 
out two Rejoinders, Antw. 1566, 4to. and Louvain, 
1567, 4to. 

(N] III. Apology for the Church of England.] This 
moſt excellent Vindication of our Reformed Church, 
was written by the truly learned author in elegant 
Latin, and printed at London in 1562, 8vo, An En- 
gliſh tranflation of it was printed the ſame year: an- 
other tranſlation, made by Anne, (one of the fix learn- 
ed daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, and) wife of Sir 
Nicolas Bcon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, was 
publiſhed in 1564, for common uſe, with the Queen's 
approbation, and the conſent of rhe Biſhops (20). It 
was alſo tranſlated in ſeveral other languages, particu- 
lirly in Greek; which laſt was printed at Oxford in 
1614, 8vo. As it ſtruck at the great Diana of the Pa- 
piſts, numbers of them undertook to confute it; viz. 
in Latin Alanus Copus, als Nicolas Harpsfield : and 
in Engliſb, Nicolas Sanders, Thomas Stapleton, John 


Raſtall, Tho. Dorman, Tho. Heſkvns, and Tho. 


P* 236, and Vol. 
II. p. 1co. and 
L. Humlr. ut 


ſupra, p. 177, 
187, 193, 194. 


(22) P. 35, &c, 


(23) P. 45, Kc.) 


(24) P. 49. 


* 


Harding. This laſt being the moſt conſiderable, Biſhop 
Jewel profeſſedly writ a long and particular anſwer to 
him, laſhing the reſt only by the by. Harding had in- 
titled his book, 4 Confutation of the Apologie of the 
Churche of Englande, Antw. 1563, 4to And the Bi- 

p's anſwer was intitled, IV.“ A Defenſe of the 
Apologie of the Churche of Englande. Contein- 
% inge an Anſweare to a certaine Booke lately ſet 
* foorthe by M. Hardinge, and entituled, 4 Confuta- 
% tion of, Nc.“ Lond. 1564, 1567. This defence 
was tranſlated into Latin, by Thomas Bradoc, B. D. 
and Fellow of Chriſt's college, Cambridge: printed at 
Geneva, 1600, fol And in ſo great eſteem was it both 


abroad, and at home, that it was ordered by Queen 


Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles I. and by 
four ſucceſſive Archbiſhops, to be read and chained up 
in all pariſh churches throughout England and Wales 
(21).—Harding replying to it, in a book, which he 
named, 4 Detection of ſundrie faule Errours, Lyes, 
Sclaunders, Corruptions, Ic. uttered and practiſed by 
Mr Jewel in a Book lately by him ſet forth, intitled, 
A Deferce of the Apologie, &c. Lovain, 1568, 4to. 
The Biſhop thereupon publiſhed, V © An Anſweare 
« unto a Book written by Mr Hardinge, entituled, 4 
Detection of ſundrie foule Errours, &c.“ Lond. 
1568, and 1570, fol. 

[0] Befides the books already mentioned, Biſhop 
Fewel was author of ſeveral pieces] Namely theſe ; 
VI. Exhortatio ad Oxonienjes, A Speech before 
the Univerſity Of which the ſubſtance is printed in 
Dr Humfrey's life of our author (22). VII. A ſer- 
mon preached 23 Dec. 1552, in the chapel of his col- 
lege, being the commemoration-day of their founder, 
Biſhop R. Fox. From Pf. cxii. 6. The ſubſtance of 
it is printed in the ſaid life (23). VIII. Concio in 
Templo D. Mariz, Oxon. 4. D. 1550, ex 1 Pet. iv. 
11. A Latin fermon, preached in St Mary's Church 
Oxon. the Sunday after Aſcenſion-day, for his Bache- 
lor of Divinity's degree. Inſerted in the ſame life 
(24) : and tranſlated into Engliſh by R. V. printed at 
London, 1586, 8vo. IX. Oratio in Auld Collegii 
Corporis Chriffi. His farewel ſpeech to his fellow col- 
legians, when they expelled him. The ſubitance of it 


is printed in the aforeſaid life (25). X. Epiftola ad 
cipionem patritium Venetum, de Cauſis cur Epiſcopi An- 
gliæ ad Concilium Tridentinum non convenirent, Ann. 
1559. A Latin letter to Sigror Scipio, a noble Vene- 
tian, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance at 
the time he went to ſtudy at Padua during his exile ; 
wherein he aſſigns the cauſes, why none of the Engliſh 
Biſhops went to the Council of Trent. Printed at the 
end of Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Sir Nath. Brent, ſecond edit. 
Lond. 1629, fol. The ſubftance of it is alſo in Mr 
Strype's Annals (26). XI. A Letter to Henry Bul- 
linger at Zurick ; concerning the State of Religion in 
England, dated May 22, 1559 (27). XII Another 
letter to the ſame, dated 8 Feb. 1566, concerning his 
controverſy with Harding. &c (28).—T he following 
were publiſhed by John Garbrand. XIII.“ A View 


„of a ſeditious Bull ſent into England from Pius V. 


„ Biſhop of Rome, An 1569.“ Lond 1582, 8vo. 
XIV. A Treatiſe of the tioly Scriptures, Ibid. 8vo. 
Both gathered out of the Biſhop's ſermons, preached in 
the cathedral church of Sarum, in 1570, XV. A 
*« Treatiſe of the Sacraments ; gathered alſo out of 
* his ſermons.'* Lond. 1583, vo. XVI. Cer- 
e tain Sermons preached before the Queen's Majeſty 


Two years after, Dr Laurence Humfrey, the author of (% Gaavin de 
his life, laid a marble-ſtone on his grave, with an inſcription in his praiſe, which ma 


Preſulibus, edit. 
G. Richard ſoni, 


p. 355. 


(5) Humfr. p. 
23, 41, 247. 
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(4) Ibid. p. 10g. 


(25) P. 74, &c. 
There is aiſo in- 
ſerted in that life, 
a hort Treatiſe 
of his De Lſard, 
p. 217, &c. 


(26) Vol. I. p. 
416, &c. 


' 27) Ibid. Appen 
dix, No. 20. p. 
$3» 


(28) lbid. No. 
36, 37. p. 81, 
32, 


« at Paul's croſs, and elſewhere.” Six in number. 


Lond. 1583. 8vo. XVII *© An Expoſition on the 
„two Epiſtles of the Apoſtle St Paul to the Theſſalo- 
* nians.“ Lond 8 vo. 
were printed together at London in 1609, fol. As 
was in 1641, under his name, An Anſwer to certain 
0 frivolous Objections againſt the Government of the 
„Church of England,“ in one theet, 4to.—Befides 
which Mr Wood informs us, that the following pieces 
of his remain in manuſcript. A paraphraſtical Expo- 
fition of the Epiſtles and Goſpels throug bout the whole 
Year. A Continuate Expofition of the Creed, Lord's- 
Prayer, and Ten Commandment:. Commentary upon the 
Epiſtle to the Galatians; and upon that of St Peter 
(29). Many of his letters are in the Collection of Re- 
cords, in Part III. of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of tlie 
Reiormartion. 

[P] His memory was wonderful ) It was naturally 
ſtrong, but he very much improved it by art: fo that 
he ſeldom forgot any thing he heard, that was remark- 


All theſe his Engliſh works 


(29) See Wood 
A h. VI. I. coh 
171, 241. and 
Humft. p. 110, 
111. 


able, and entered it in his common- place boo. He 


could exactly repeat whatever he had written, after 
once reading. During the ringing of the bell, he com- 
mitted to his memory a repetition ſermon, and pro- 
nounced it without heſitation. 
write the heads of his diſcourſes, and imprint them ſo 
firmly upon his mind, that he uſed to ſay, If ten 


His cuſtom was, to 


« thouſand people were quarrelling or fighting all the 


« while he was preaching, yet they could not put him 
out.“ In order to try him, Dr Parkhurſt having 
propoſed to him, ſome of the moſt difficult and barba- 
rous words out of a Calendar ; and Joha Hooper, Bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter, forty Welſh, Iriſh, and foreign 
words ; He, after once or twice reading, and a little 
recollection, repeated them all by heart, backward and 
forward. And, in the year 1563, Sir Nicolas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great-Seal, having read to him, 
out of Eraſmus's Paraphraſe, the laſt clauſes of ten lines, 

confuſed, 
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(% Nunquam ſe body; which thinneſs was increaſed by his abſlemious way of living, his want of exer- 


aiagnoperc re- 
c eat at, niſi am 
bujardo, Hum'r. 


p. 28. 


Ut erat cor- 
pus perimbecil- 
ju, ita tenui oj- 
eta u ut eft—12d 
inc! edib' lim ma- 
c em peruuctu: & 
viv um quai ca- 
da vet eff: tus. 
19. p. 251, 256. 


() bd. p. 250. 


(a) Liſe of Dean 


Cet, by Dr 
Knight, p. 411. 
Lo 1d. 1724, 8vo. 
In the Memo— 
rial of our au- 


thor's Life, pre- 


fixed to his 


Works, edi. 

1710, fol. p . 
his birth is placed 
in War ckſh ice. 


(6) lidem ibid. 


(c) Probrbly de- 
tcenced rem an 
ancient family of 
his rame in Staf- 
fordſhire. Dug- 
dale's Warwick- 
ſhire, Vol. I. 2d 
edit, p. 34. 


(1) Memorials of 
Mx S. ſobnſon, 
prefixed to his 
Works, ho iii. 


(2) Printed in 
his Works, p. 
279, & ſeq. 
Lond. 1710. 


(2) Salmon's 
Chron. Hift. un- 
der the years 
1689 and 1695, 


permit“. 


JEWEL JOHNSON. 


ciſe (e), and his hard ſtudying ; fo that in his laſt days, he was quite emaciated (f), He 


built a Library at Saliſbury, which he furniſhed with valuable books (g). 


repreſented him as a favourer of the Puritans ,þ) ; and, indeed, he was a man of due mo- 
deration, and wiſhed that All the remnants of former errors were taken away (i).“ 
But he ſoon found, that the oppoſers of the Church were in general perſons of ſqueamiſh 


ſtomachs (&), who ſtrained ata gnat and ſwallowed a cainel. 


He therefore made it a rule 


to bimſelf, to yield abſolute obedience to his Sovereign, in all things of an indifferent na- = 
ture (/). And, as for his refuſing to admit Dr Humſrey to a living in his dioceſe, be- 8 _ 
cauſe he would not comply with the habits (m); it docs not appear, that it was in the 


Biſhop's power to diſpenſe upon that point. 


confuſed, and imperfect on purpoſe, he fitting filent a 
while, and covering his face with his hand, imme 

diately rehearſed all thoſe broken parcels of ſentences, 
the right way and the contrary, without hefitation. 
He profeſſed to teach others this art, and taught it his 
tutor Dr Parkhurſt, at Zurich: who, in the ſpace of 


* 


twenty-eight days, and only by ſpending an hour a day, 
learned all the twenty eight chapters of St Mat- 
thew's Goſpel, ſo perfeAly, that he could repeat any 
verſe ; knowing at the ſame time what went before, 
and what followed (30). C 


JOHNSON [SamvzL], a Divine remarkable both for his writings and ſufferings, 
was born in the county of Stafford (a) in the year 1649. Being at a proper age put to 
St Paul's ſchool in London, he made an extraordinary proficiency in claſſical learning, and 
was r-moved thence to Trinity-college in Cambridge (5) ; where proſecuting his ſtudies 
with diſtinguiſhcd application and ſucceſs [A], he turned his thoughts after ſome time to 
Divinity; and entering into Holy Orders, was preſented by Mr Robert Biddulph (c) 
to the rectory of Corringham in the hundreds of Fſſex, on the firſt of March 1669-70 (a). 
But he did not reſide long upon his living; for the air of the place being found not to 
agree with his conſtitution, he provided a curate with a handſome ſalary (e), and ſettled by the Canon. 
himſelf in London, going occaſionally thence to his pariſh as often as his health would 


him ſtrorgly to political ſubjects [B]. 


This fituation proved the more agreeable, as the bent of his inclination led 
The turn he took in this ſtudy, whereon his en- 


quiries were principally directed to the hiſtory and conſt itution of his country, ſoon 
brought him into the acquainrance of thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures of the Court; and 


in a tew years, being recommended to the Earl of Eſſex [C] and the Lord Ruſſel, the 


latter 


(e) Viz. 40 1. a year, half the income of the living. Memorials, &c. 


[4] He proſecuted his fludies with diſtinguiſhed ap 
plication and ſucceſs.) As ſoon as he was fit for the 
univerſity, he was made Library-keeper of St Paul's 
ſchool, in which ſtation he ſtudied the oriental lan- 
zuages with uncommon diligence, and made ſuch a 
progreſs therein, as was afterwards of great uſe to him 
in the ſtudy of Divinity (1). | | 1 

[B] Hi, inclination led him to politict.] He had 
even made ſome progreſs in this ſtudy when he was 
preſented to his living. This is more than probable 
from ſome words in his Efay concerning Parliaments 
at a certainty 2; where having quoted a paſſage out 
of Dr Heylin's Ob/ervations upon Hammond L' Eftrange's 
Hiflory of the Reign of King Charles J. he expreſſes 
himſelf thus: * I have not the book now by me, but 
* [ will be anſwerable for the ſubſtance of this quota- 
tion, having retained this paſſage in my head above 
* thele five and twenty years.“ This eſſay being evi 
Gently levelled againft the continuation of the ſame 
Parliament above three years, muſt be written nor later 


than 1695, when the ſecond Parliament of King Wil- 


liam, which had continued five years, was diſſolved, 
and a new one called (3). Theſe words of our author 
are alſo a conſpicuous proof of the ſtrong bent of his 
inclination to the ſtudy of politics, a willing memory 
being always a good one. But there is a ſtil] clearer 
evidence of this early bent to that ſtudy. In another 
piece, printed in 1689, ſpeaking of Biſhop Burnet's 
famous paſtoral letter, publiſhed a little before, he 
writes thus. I will preſently join iſſue with this con- 
quering Biſhop, for I have not been afraid of a con- 


queror theſe eighteen years. For ſo long fince I uſed 


to walk by the New- Exchange gate, where flood an 
overgrown porter with his gown and ſtaff, which gave 
him a ſemblance of authority ; whoſe buſineſs it was to 
regulate the coachmen before the entrance ; and would 
make nothing of lifting a coachman off his box, and 
beating him, and throwing him into his box again. 
I have ſeveral times, continues he, looked up at this 
tall maſtering fellow, and put the caſe: Suppoſe this 
conqueror ſhould take me up under his arm like a giz- 
zard, and run away with me, am I his ſubje&; no, 
thought I, I am my own man and not his: and having 


thus invaded me, if I could not otherwiſe reſcue my- 
ſelf from him, I would ſmite him under the fifth rib. 
From that time I have had a clear idea of conqueſt, 
and no conqueror in the world can have any more right 
to me than that fellow (4).“ This turn of his genius 
was obſerved likewiſe by his patron, when he preſented 
him to the living; at which time he warned him 
againſt the danger of it to one of his profeſſion, and 
adviſed him to read Bratton, and Forteſcue de Laudibus 
Legum Angliz, &c. that he might be acquainted with 
the old Engliſh conſtitution, but by no means to make 
politics the ſubject of his ſermons ; becauſe he had ta- 
ken notice, that many clergymen had given their 
hearers bad impreſſions, and filled their heads with 
falſe notions of thoſe things which they had a very 
imperfect knowledge of themſelves, and that matters 
of faith and practice were more ſuitable entertainment 
from the Pulpit. Mr ſohnſon religiouſly obſerved this 
advice, as we are aſſured by one of his intimate ac- 
quaintance; who obſerves further, that tho' by apply- 
ing himſelf to the ſtudy of the books abovementioned, 
he became as well verſed in the Engliſh conſtitution as 
any man, he never meddled wi.h politics in the pulpit, 
but made a more proper uſe of them : for no man 
(continues this friend) wrote with more boldneſs and 
zeal for the legal polity of his country, or ſuited his 
writings better to the circumſtances of times and ſea- 
ſons (5). 

[C] He was recommended to the Earl of Eſſex.) Mr 
Johnſon was very ſenfible of this honour, and men- 
tions a converſation, wherein that learned Nobleman 


(b) Neal's Hit. 


of the Puritane, 


Vol. I. edit. 2, 


Some have b. 125. 
(i) Ibid. p. 192. 


Strype's Annals, 
Vol. I, P · 556. 


(m) Strype, ibid. 
p. 464. 


(30) Humfr, ut 
ſupra, p. 234, 
&c. 


(4) Newcourt's 
Repert: rium, 
Vol. II. p. 193. 
It the date of bis 
birth be not a 
miſtake, he was 
now no more 
than 20 years of 
age, and there- 
fore could not 


be ſafely in 
Prieft's orders. 
He ſeems alſo to 
have taken no 
degree in the 
univerſity, his 
name being 
printed without 
any addition in 
the title-page of 
his Works, 


® 1d. ibid. 


(4) An Argu- 
ment proving the 
Abrogation of 
King James, & e. 
in our author's 
Works, p. 267, 
268, 


&c. p. iv. 


* 


(fo he ſtiles his Lordſhip) gave him a particular ac- 


count of the arguments he made uſe of in the Houſe 
of Lords for the bill of Excluſion. Our author 
having repeated theſe, concludes in the following 
terms. Thus that great man argued, but care was 
* taken that he ſhould argue for the good of his coun- 
try no more; and therefore we that are left behind, 
partly to bewail the loſs of ſuch great men, and 
partly to imitate them, ought to uphold their cauſe." 


In proceeding, Mr Johnſon relates the account given. 


him by his Lordſhip, of the arguments urged at the 
ſame time againſt the ſaid bill, and cloſes the whole 
with 


(Fi Ath. Or. 
V... 11. cul. 
1002. where Mr 
W ele us, it 
was called by our 
2'\thor's party 
the impregn-ble 

| bulwark of their 

_ cauſe, 


(g) 14. ibid. col. 
1003. 


® Lord Ruſſel. 
Se: hu a. ticle. 


(5) Notes on the 
Phœa x; dition of 
the Paſtoral Let- 
ter, p. 313.14 
in Mr Jobnſog's 
Works. 


(7) April 27, 
1679, the Com- 
mons paſſed a 
vote againſt che 
Duke of York's 
ſucceſſion, which 

"was cartied up by 
Lord Ruſſel to 

the Lords for 
their eoncur- 
zence. Salman's 
Chron. Hiſt. un- 
der the year 
1679. 

8) Argument to 
p: ove the Abro- 
gation cf King 
James, &c. Ibid. 
p. 265. 

lt is printed in 
his Works; the 
whole title is, 
Julian the Apo- 
ſtate, being a 

Fort Account of 

bis Life, the 

Senſe of the Pri- 

mitrye Chriſtians 

aut his Succeſ- 

ſoon, and tbeir 
Bebawicur to- 
wards bim; to- 
get ber with a 
Compariſun of Po- 
pery and Paga- 
nm. 

_ (9) Mr Edward 
Meredith was the 
ſuppoſed author 
of this piece. 
Ath. Ox. Vol. 
II. col. 1064. 


_ (10) This trea · 
tiſe was ſuppoſed 
to be writ:en 
Mr John Dowell 
of Chriſt's college 
in Cambridge. 
Id. ibid. 


(11) In his epi- 
ſtle ta the reader, 
prefixed to his 
Vindication, &c. 


(12) Both in the 
pretace to Jovi- 
an, and in the 
body of the book. 
+-Seerem. [I]. 
in the article 
Denzil Lord Hol- 
les, whoſe firſt 
piece againſt-ihe 
Brhops Right, 
&c, was publiſhed 
in 1679, under 
rhe title of Rea- 
ſors wby Bifbops 
are not to judge in 
Parliament ia 


Caprial Coſer, 


2 


J 0 H N S O N. 


latter of thoſe noblemen took him into his family in the character of his dacheſtie chap- 
Jain [D]. This appointment, which muſt needs be of 


2763 


great Advantage to his reputation, 


furniſhed him ſome time after with an opportunity of increaling it by diſplaying his poli- 
tical talents : for while the bill of excluſion agaifiſt the Duke of York was carried on 


that Lord at the head of his party in the Houſe of Commons, 
the fame deſign, engaged the eccleſiaſtical champion of paſſive-obedience, 


a book intirulcd Julian the Apeſtate E!. 


following year, the chief 


his Chaplain, to. promote 
r Hickes, in 


An attack againſt the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the 
time, executed with ſu much ſpirit as this was, did not fail to taiſe the attention of the 
world (f). It was publiſhed in 1682, and ſeveral anſwers to it appearing in that and the 

of them were taken to taſk the ſame year, in a reply to Dr 
Hickes and another gentleman, by our author, in a piece printed with this title, Julians 
Aris to undermine and exlirpate Chriſtianiſ)y, togetber with Anſwers to 


Conftantius the Apo- wy Scan 
ſtate and Jovian (g). This treatiſe was printed and entered at Stationers-Hall; in 168 3, which was wrote | 
in order to be publiſhed ; but on the ſeizure of his patron ® in June, he yielded to the a vided uf 
advice of his friends, in ſuppreſſing and concealing it (b); a caution which ſaved him for fr «be pee 
a while, and broke the force of a blow aimed againſt him by the Court about two months «© tha in 


after the death of Lord Ruſſel. For though, upon an examination before the Privy-Coun- 


el, he was committed on the third of Auguſt to the Gate-houſe HF], yet he was pre- 3510, fel. 


peating that great man's private diſcourſe, now it is 
done I cannot help it. But I fay, let his integrity 
be known, and ſpeak as loud as his blood. cries. 
And I am ſure they that would ſtifle that man's ho- 
nour would itifle his death (6).* 
LD] He was made domeſtic chaplain to Lord _—_— 
The exact time of this appointment, which we are tol 
by our author's friend proved to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of both parties, is not mentioned by that friend. Per- 
haps ic might be about the time of Mr Johnſon's 
eme his ſermon againſt Popery before the Lord- 
ayor and Aldermen at Guildhall-chapel, on Palm- 
Sunday 1679. This diſcourſe was printed the fame 
year, and appears again at the head of his Second five 
years Struggle againft Popery, publiſhed in 1689, pre- 
ſently after the Revolution ; whereby he plainly inti- 
mates, that his firſt five years ſtruggle had it's zra in 
that diſcourſe (7). Accordingly, he tells us in another 
place (8), that he threw away his liberty with both 
bands and with his eyes open for his country's ſervice, 
_ years before it was taken away from him ſin 
1683]. 
[E] Falian the Apoeflate.) The deſign of this piece 
in general was to expoſe the doctrines of Paſſive- 
Obedience and Non Refiſtance, which were carried at 
this time to an extravagant height, and to ſhew the 
great difference between the caſe of the primitive 
Chriſtians, who had the laws againſt them, and ours, 
who have the laws on our fide. Dr Hickes, in a ſer- 
mon preached before the Lord-Mayor in 1681, which 
was publithed this year, had inculcated the Court-doc- 
trine in the ſtrongeſt terms; and being reputed one of 
the molt learned divines of the time, Mr Johnſon 
thought proper to fingle out this champion in particu- 
lar, and the laſt chapter in his treatiſe is employed in 
anſwering the Doctor's ſermon. 
ſons mentioned in the text, our author's book was at- 
tacked, (1.) By Mr Tho. Long B. D. Prebendary of 
Exeter, in his Vindication of Primitive Chriflianity in 
point of Obedience to their Princes, againſt the calumnies 
«sf a book intituled, The Life of Julian the Apoſtate, 


by written by Ecobolius the Sophift. Lond. 1683, 8vo. 


(2.) By an anonymous author, in Some Remarks upon a 
late popular piece of nonſenſe, called Julian the Apo- 
ſtate, &c. Together with a Vindication of bis Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Tork, againſt many impadent Ca- 
lumnies, fooliſh Arguments, falſe Reaſonings, impoſed 
upon the Public from ſeveral ſcandalous and ſeditious 
pampblets, eſpecially from one more notorious and gene- 
rally virulent than the reft, intituled, A Tory Plot, 
Lond. 1682, in a thin folio (9). (3.) By the author 
of The Triumph of Chriftiazity : or, The Life of F. 
Julian the Apoſtace: With Remarks contained in the 
Reſolution of ſeveral Queries. To which are added, 
RefleSions upon a pam called, Seaſonable Remarks 
on the Fall of the Emperor Julian: Aud on part of a 
late pernicious book, intituled, A ſhort Account of the 
Life of Julian, &c. Lond. 1684, 8vo (10). The firſt of 
theſe anſwerers (11), as well as Dr Hickes(1 2), charged 
our author with receiving | contributions in the 
compiling of his book, Mer Tho. Hunt, who 
pabliſhed An Argument for the Biſhops Right in judging 


in capital Cauſes in Parliament F : With a Poſtſcript 


VOL. IV. No. 231. 


Beſides the two per- 


ſently 


wich this remark. * If I have broke any rules is re- for refifying foms Mi Jakes in — inferier feri Clergy, | 


miſchievous to our Government and Religion. Lond. 
1682, 8vo This charge, which is no where denied | | 
by Mr Johnſon, receives ſome countenance from 2 () 18 bis Pro- 
paſſage in one of his treatiſes, where he writes thus. tedant A 


* Armorum quedam ſunt tuitionts pacis, fc. ſays Brac- c. Lond. 1682. 


ton. The people of England have weapons for .. 
© keeping the peace, but our peaceful clergy knew a 
© better way, and beat all our weapons into plough- 
© ſhares and pruning hooks: and when Mr Hunt and 

I endeavoured to reſtore them to their former 
lawful ſhape and uſe, they ſaid we had been down 
at the forges of the Philiſtines, and dealt with Je- 
ſuits ; and Dr Pelling (13) could ſhew fome pages, 
* which Mr Hunt had plundered out of Doleman (14), 
© though [ verily believe what he told me, that he had 
© never ſeen the book (15). | 

[F] He was committed cloſe priſoner to the Gate- 
houſe.) He was examined by the Lord-Keeper North 
upon theſe two points, (1.) Whether he was the author 


14) Parſon 1 . 
dogk of the Sue- 


bis article. 


(15) Notes on 
the Phenix edi- 
tion of the Paſto- 
ral Letter, in our 
author's Works, 
b. 210. 


of a book called Julian: Arts and methid to undermine 


and extirpate Chriflianity ? To which having anſwered 
in the affirmative, he was interrogated, Why, after that 
book had been ſo long entered at Stationers-Hall, it was 
not publiſhed ? To which he replied, That the nation 
was in too great a ferment to have the matter further 
debated at that time. Upon this he was commanded 
to produce one of theſe books to the Council, and if 
they approved it it ſhould be publiſhed. But he an- 
3 he had ſuppreſſed them himſelf, ſo that they 
were now his own private thoughts, for which he was 
not accountable to any power on earth. The Coun- 
eil diſmiſſed him at that time, but ſent for him twice 
afterwards, preſſed the ſame thing upon him, and re- 
ceived the ſame anſwers ; for which they ſent him pre- 
ſently to the Gate-houſe by the following commitment. 


Sir Leoline Jenkins, Knight, one of His Majeſty's moſt 
* honourable Privy-Cauncil, and Principal Secretary 
© of State. | 


* Wherea: Samuel Johnſon, Clerk, hath ( as appear- 
© eth by information upon 2 ) cauſed three thouſand 
copies of a certain book, called Julian's Arts to extir- 
pate and undermine Chriſtianity, &c. to be printed, 
* in order to the publiſbing thereof : and the ſaid Sa- 
« muel Johnſon confeſſeth, that he was the author there- 
s | By the ſaid three thouſand copies or therea- 
© bouts in bis cuſtody, and hath delivered the ſame to a 
friend to be kept, until be ſhall ſee it fit time for thi 
«* publiſbing thereof ; and refuſeth upon bis examination 
to produce any of the ſaid printed copies, or to diſcover 
* where and in whoſe cuſſady the 


are. | 
« whereas it is juſfily ſuſpected that the ſaid book is 4 
« treaſcnable bedk, and intended to be bed at fach 


* time or times as it ſhall be of dangeroz: e e to. 
* the public peace to do it: Theſe are therefore, in His 
* Majeſty's name, to will and require you to take the 
* body of the ſaid Samuel Jab into your cuflody in 
* His Majeſty's priſon of the Gate-bouſe, and bim / 
* to heep there, until be diſcover the ſaid copies ; to t 
en that if they be treaſonable, they may efetualh be 
« proceeded upon and ſuppreſſed, or be the ſaid SC 
* Tohnſon be otherwiſe delivered by dus courſe of wy 
31 A | N | 


cefſion, &c. Sce 


(i) Memorials, 
Ec. p. 7. 


0 Ibid. p. 9. 
and Birch's L'te 
of Tillotſcn, p. 
200. 2d edit. 
1753. 


JOHNSON. 


ſently bailed thence by two of his friends (i), and all poſſible endeavours to-diſcover and 
ſcize the copies of his book being fruſtrated, the Court was obliged to drop that proſecu- 


tion [G]. But the matter did not reſt here; 


every attempt upon the Duke of York's ſuc- (% Two friends, 


ceſſion gave the King great uneaſineſs 3 a more effectual method was therefore taken-with ime a2 bal. 


our author, and being brought to a trial in 


ſame as bailed 


the King's-Bench for writing his book [H J. bim ont of the 


he was there ſentenced February 11, 1683-4, to pay 500 marks for a fine to the King; Gate Houſe, gave 


a bond of 1000 l. 


to find ſureties for his good behaviour for a year; and to be committed to the priſon of : birelf no- 


the King's-Bench, 'till this be paid and done 


ther of the ſame 


his book was alſo ordered to be burnt by the value. Notes 


hands of the common hangman (t). Not being able to diſcharge his fine, he continued a pri- e Phenix 


edition of the Pa. 


ſoner. However, he ſoon obtained the Rules by the aſſiſtance of his friends (I), who like- ftorsl Letter, p. 
wiſe both relieved his neceſſities [II, and enabled him to print ſome pieces which he wrote 10 Wat 


thor's Works, 


againlt Popery in 1685, and to diſperſe ſeveral of them about the country at his own ex- vbi ſupra, 
pence (n). Theſe were anſwered in three Obſervators by Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, who RS FCN 
alſo diſcovering the Printer, ſeized all the copies that were found in his hands [K]. He remark [x]. 


And for fo doing this ſpall be your warrant. Given 
under my hand and ſeal at Whitehall the 34 day of 


Ange, 1683, in the thirty-fiftb year of His Majeſty's 


(16) Memorials, 
c. p. 6, 7. 


(r7) Thx. p. 8. 


(18) In remark 
[ 9): 


(19) Memorials, 
p. 8. 


(20) Our author 
al ways retained a 
gratetul ſenſe of 
this geptleman's 
kindneſs to him, 
and after the Re- 
volution re- 
proached the go- 
verr:ment for not 
making him a 
Judge, See pre- 
face t his Laft 
| Five Years 
Struggle, &c. 


(21) Memorials, 
++ 


" reign. | 
To Anthony Church, Keeper of His 5 
Majeyy's ed be the Gaae-benſe, L. 1331s (16). 


IG] After the flrieft ſearch to no purpoſe, &c.] 
To this end a meſſenger was ſent to ſearch the houſe, 
where, by the information, the copies lay, but miſſed 
them; which was the more extraordinary, becauſe, 
after the firſt ſearch, his friends apprehending a further 
enquiry, and not thinking them fecure enough, re- 
moved them; and when the meſſenger ſearched again, 
he found the firft place but miſſed the ſecond ; after 
which they were removed to a third place in the ſame 
houſe, and upon a freſh ſearch the meſſenger found 


the ſecond place but miſſed the third. Thus diſap- 


pointed, recourſe was had to promiſes, and a conſide- 
rable ſam, beſides the favour of the Court, was offered 
For one of the copies, to the perſon in whoſe hands 
they were ſuppoſed to be; which was refuſed (17). 
LH] Brought to a tryal for his firft book.) The ge- 
neral propoſition of this treatiſe, which has been al- 
ready given, was certainly both defenſible in itſelf, 
and might have been defended without any danger, by 
carefully keeping within the bounds there mentioned. 
But ſuch a cautious proceeding neither ſuited Mr John- 
ſon's temper in general, nor his particular deſign in 
this attack. On the contrary, he took care, at the en- 
trance in the preface, to inform his readers, that the 
book was written purpoſely to promote the bill of Ex- 
cluſion, and does not ſcruple to charge all the oppoſers 
of that bill with a deſign of introducing Popery through 
the door of Paſſive · Obedience. It may be obſerved, 
that the Liſe of julian was the ſecond attempt with his 
pen in his firſt five years ſtruggle, as he terms it, 
againſt Popery and Tyranny, wherein we have already 
ſeen him declaring, that he even courted danger, and 
run after it with both hands and with his eyes open (18). 
No wonder then that he met with it at length, however 
Tighteous his cauſe may now be thought, and that the 
proſecution was begun and carried on, as we are told it 
was (19), by the intereſt of the Duke of York. Upon the 
tryal, our author's Counſel, Mr Wallop (20), urged in his 
bebalf, that he had offended againſt no law of the 
land ; that the book taken tagether was innocent, but 
any treatiſe might be made criminal, if dealt with as 
thoſe who drew up the information had dealt with 
this. However, the ordinary courſe of the law was ob- 
ſerved, and the information grounded, as uſual in ſuch 
caſes, upon fome obnoxious paſſages extracted from 
the book. On the other hand, the Lord Chief- Juſtice 
Jefferies upbraided Mr Johnſon for meddling with 
what did not belong to him, and told him ſcoffingly, 


| that he would give him a text, which was, Let every 


man fludy to be quiet, and mind his own buſineſs. To 
which Mr Jobnſon replied, that he did mind his buſi- 
nefs as an Engliſhman when he wrote that book (21). 
(/] His friend; relitued him.) The Duke of Mon- 
moutk's rebellion ed of great ſervice to Mr _ 
Fon in this ; ſeveral ſuſ perſons being 
taken up and ſent to priſon on that occaſion, * 
him good company. This was a lucky ineident; 
it was reck criminal at that time to viſit or ſhew 
bim any ki „ ſo that few had courage to came 
'near him or + him any relief, by which means he 


was reduced very low. About this time his mother, wry 
whom he had maintained for many years, ſent to him 


perſevered 


for ſubſiſtence ; and ſuch was his filial affection, that 

though he knew not how to ſapply his own wants, and 

thoſe of his wife and children, and was told on this 

occaſion, that charity begins at home, he ſent her for- 

ty ſhillings, though he had but fifty in the world, 

ſay ing, that he would do his duty and truſt Providence 
for his own ſupply (22). The event ſhewed, that his (22) 1. p. 10. 
hopes were not in vain ; for the next morning he had ten 

pounds ſent him by an unknown hand, which he after- 

wards knew to have come from Dr Edward Fowler, 

afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter. And we ſhall ſee 

Preſently (23), that, during this impriſonment, he re- (23) In remark 
ceived a much larger ſum from Dr Tillotſon, But the [© J. note *. 
greateſt relief was ſupplied by Mr Hampden, who was 

in the ſame priſon the whole time of kis confinement 


4240. (24) See the ar- 


[K] Sir Roger L' Egrange ſeized all the copies, Ec. N N e 
The firſt ons is — was — the — 3 
ginning of the year 1685. when there was a project on 

foot for reconciling of the two Churches [of Rome and 

England]; but by this ſtandard of the true Proteſtant 

doctrine of che latter, any ſuch accommodation was 

ſhewn to be impoſſible. Ss far the advertiſement pre- 

fixed informs us. The title is, The Church of England 

as by Law eſtabliſhed: Being the very DoBrine and 

expreſs Words of the Hamilies againfl Popery, This was 

preſently followed by Ged!y and wholſome Doctrine, 

and neceſſary for theſe Times : being the ſecond part of 

the Homily concerning the Holy Ghaft, difſolving this 

daubt, whether all Men may rightly challenge to them- 

ſelves the Holy Ghoſt or no? The occaſion of writi 

this paper is likewiſe given in an advertiſement in th 

terms. I found it neceſſary to add this whole ſermon 

out of the Homilies to the former collection, leſt any 

* Papiſt ſhould ſay that the former was weeded out of 

the Homilies, and that the tenor of them is not ſo 

* oppolite to Popery as the former collection would 

* perſwade us. The third piece, intituled 4 Shore 

Diſſua ſive from Papery, and from countenancing and 

encouraging of Papiſts, was publiſhed immediately after 

the overthrow of the Duke of Monmouth, when the 

Proteſtant intereſt was at a very low ebb, and the Pa- 

piſts ſo inſolent with that ſucceſs, that there was great 

reaſon to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to hinder all un- 

ſteady and wavering Proteſtants from joining and com- | 

plying with the then prevailing intereſt' (25). Here, (23) This ac- 
ſays Mr Johnſon, the Obſervator gave me a caſt of all cgunt, ac well as 
his offices at once ; for after (as ſuperintendant of the rie. 
preſs) he had made a diſcovery where theſe three laſt ,.: 


vettiſement pre- 


| <2 were printed z in the ſecond place, as Juſtice of fixed by our au- 
eace, he forced James Atwood the Printer to take chor to the edi- 
the oath cx officio, and to accuſe both himſelf as the £20 of bemin 
Printer of them, and me as the author, who paid for Vene Stroggle, 
—— fve __ of each, _— he did by me- &c. 

nacing him with going [bei nt] to Newpate ; | 

and by a horrid oath : A be the King's fubjett, 

and therefore he would make him to ſwear (26) : and (26) The oath 
laſtly, as the mercenary ſcribbler of the Popiſh faction, * icio was a- 
who, under the countenance of a Church of England deu by © 


A a . ute ia the pre · 
champion, was hired to —— the way twice a week _ jo — 
for Popery and ſlavery, he ſpent three virulent Obſer- on ox — 
vators upon them. * The papers, continues our author Hiſtories of Eag- 
(27), are able to ſpeak for themſelves ; and as for his L- 
awkward way of wreſting and perverting them, it was _ 
ſufficiently expaſed by the following paper, which for for) 0 143+ 
that reaſon 1 took care to have every where poſted up. BY 
This laſt paper carried the following title, 4 Parcel of 

Reafen and wrong Inferences, but right Obſerva- 
for. * 


[LI Several 


„ 0m ne . 0 


% Who had been 
Attorney Cene- 
ral te King Hen- 
ry VIII. and 
preſented the in- 
tor mation in the 
Kinz's- Bench a- 
paint Cardinal 
Wo ſey in 1539. 
Herbert's Hiſt. 
of Hen, VIII. 


(28) Jobnſon's 
Werks, Þ» 144. 


TO RHNS ON. 


perſevered in printing occaſional pieces againſt the deſigns of King James II. to introduce 


Popery the following year [L]; and, upon the encampment of the army upon 


Hounſow-heath, he drew 
the preſent Arry[M}. 


up An humble and hearty Addreſs to all the Engliſh Proteftants in 
He had diſperſed about 1000 copies of this paper, when the reft 


of the impreſſion was ſeized, and himſelf put into cloſe cuſtody in order to his ſecond 


tryal at the King's- Bench [VI]; where he was condemned to ſtand in the pillory in Pa- 


[L] Several pieces againſt the meaſures taken to in- 
troduce Popery the next hear] Theſe were, (I.) 4. 
Oration of John Hales ® to the Queen's Majeſiy [Queen 
Elizabeth], and delivered to her by a certain Nobleman 
at ber firſt entrance inta her reign This paper was 
publiſhed when the ſecond ſeſſion of the Packed-Par- 
liament approached, which (ſays Mr Johnſon) was ſo 
unduly elefted and returned, and had done and omit- 
ted ſuch things in the former ſeſſion, when the Popiſh 
party was not as yet fo victorious and triumphant as 
now, that all manner of miſchief might reaſonably be 
expected from this ſeſſion. But in order to ſhew them 
the invalidity of their proceedings, in caſe they ſhould 
be to the prejudice of their country ; and withal to 
give them a looking-glaſs of our own times, as well as 
to revive the memory of a Popiſh reign, to which mi- 
ſery and calamity is always inſeparably united; I 
thought it much better to reprint this oration of Mr 


Hales, which anſwers all theſe purpoſes, than venture 


to write any thing of my own (23). At the opening 


of this ſeſſion it was imperiouſly demanded. that the 


flanding army ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and the militia 
diſſolved ; the immediate conſequence whereof was 
the diſarming the nation, ard expoſing it naked and 


de fenceleſs to this army, which had then been our ma- 


ſters by law. The Parliament, to their honour, con- 
tinues Mr Johnſon, refuſed their concurrence to ſo de- 
ſtructive a deſign, though I had ſent very many mem- 


bers the beſt reaſons I could think of for their com- 


(29) Ibid. p. 


151. 


+ This piece was 
printed in a fingle 
ſheer, and was 
commonly called 
T be Chapters. 
Ibed. p. 257. 


pliance with that demand ; which are theſe that fol- 


low (29). (II.) Several Reaſons for the Eftabliſhment 
of a Standing Army, and diſſolving the Militia, As 
this paper is ſhort, and undoubtedly paved the way for 
Mr johnſon's third proſecution, we ſhall lay it before 
the reader as follows. (1.) * Becauſe the lords-lieute- 
* nants, deputy lieutenants, and the whole militia, 
* that is to ſay, the lords, gentlemen, and freeholders, 
* of England, are not fit to be truſted with their own 
* laws, lives, liberties, and eſtates; and therefore 


* ought to have guardians and keepers aſſigned them. 


42.) Becauſe mercenary ſoldiers, who fight for twelve 
© _w a day, will fight better, as having more to 
* loſe than either the nobility or gentry. (3.) Be- 
T cauſe there are no Iriſh Papiſts in the militia, who 
* are certainly the beſt ſoldiers in the world ; for they 
have ſlain men, women, and children, by hundreds 
* of thouſands at once. (4.) Becauſe the dragooners 
have made more converts than all the biſhops and 

clergy of France. (5.) The Parliament ought to 
eſtabliſh one ſtanding army at the leaft, becauſe in- 
deed there will be need of two, that one of them 
may defend the people from the other. (6.) Becauſe 
it is a thouſand pities that a brave Popiſh army 
ſhould be a riot, (7.) Unleſs it be eſtabliſhed by 
Act of Parliament, the Juſtices of Peace will be for- 
ced to ſuppreſs it in their own defence; for they will 


riſe, out of compliment to a Popiſh rout. 13 Hen. 
IV. c. 7. 2 Hen. V. c. 8. (8.) Becauſe a Popiſh 
army is a nullity. For all Papiſts are diſabled (and 
puniſhable beſides) from bearing any office in camp, 
troop, band, or company of ſoldiers; and are fo 
far diſarmed by law, that they cannot wear a ſword, 
ſo much as in their own defence, without the allow- 
ance of four Juſtices of Peace of the county: and 
then upon a march they will be perfectly inchanted ; 
for they are not able to ſtir above five miles from 
their own dwelling-houſe. 3 Jac. c. 5. Set. 8, 

28, 29. 35 Eliz. c 2. 3 lac. c. 5. Sea. 7. (9.) 
Becauſe perſons utterly diſabled by law are utterly 
unauthorized ; and therefore the void commiſſions of 
killing and ſlay ing in the hands of Papiſts, can only 
enable them to maſſacre and murder. After the Par- 
liament was prorogued for their addreſs of the 17th 
of November, leaſt all Engliſh principles ſhould be 
forgotten in the intervals of Parliament, our author 
publiſhed a paper upon the following ſubjects. (III.) 
Of Magiftracy. Of Prerogative by Divine right. Of 
Obedience. Of Laws F. About this time, Mr Johnſon 
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* and bloody Papiſfts. Be waliant for the truth, and 


be loth to forfeit a hundred pounds every day they 


lace- 


not approving the method, taken by his brethren, in en- 
tering into the Popiſh controver(y, which he thought an 
ill judged ſubmiſſion, ſeeing Popery was proſcribed by 
the laws of the land upon the juſleſt reaſons, he there- 
fore publiſhed thoſe reaſons in a paper, intituled, (IV.) 
The ome and Reaſons of the Laws again Popery. 
LV] An humble and hearty Addreſs to all the Eng- 
liſb Proteſtants, &c.)] This addreſs, which had 10 


remarkable an effect upon that army, as well as upon 
the author of it, runs thus. | 


© Gentlemen; | 
Next to the duty which you owe to God, which 
ought to be the principal care of men of your pro- 
feſhon (becauſe you carry your lives in your hands; 
and often look death in the face). The ſecond thing 
which deſerves your conſideration is the ſervice of 
your native country, wherein you drew your firſt 
breath, and breathed a free Engliſh air. Now I 
would defire you to conſider how well you comply 


with theſe two main polats, by engaging in this 
preſent ſervice. 


Is it in the name of God and for his ſervice that 
you have joined yourſelves with Pa who will 
indeed fight ſor the Maſs-book, but the Bible; 
© and who ſeek to extirpate the Proteſtant religion 
© with your ſwords, becauſe they cannot do it with 
© their own? And will you be aiding and aſſiſting to 
6 


ſet up Maſs houſes, to ere& that Popiſh kingdom of 
darkneſs and deſolation amongſt us, and to train up 
all our children in Popery ? How can you do 
things, and yet call yourſelves Proteſtants ? 
And then what ſervice can be done 


country, 
by being under the command of French and Iriſh 
« Papiſts, and by bringing the nation under a foreign 
« yoke? Will you help them to make forcible entry 
into the houſes of your countrymen, under the name 
« of quartering, directly contrary to Magne Charta 
and the Petition of Right ? Will you be aiding and 
« afliſting to all the murders and outrages which they 
* ſhall commit by their void commiſſions ? Which 
© were declared illegal, and ſufficiently blaſted by both 
5 


, pr Re La 
— CY | 


Houſes of Parliament (if there had been any need of 
it) ; for it was very well known before, that a Pa- 
piſt cannot have a commiſſion, but by the law 1s ut- 
terly diſabled and diſarmed. Will you exchange 
your birthright of Engliſh laws and liberties for mar- 
tial or club-law, and help to deſtroy all others, only 
to be eaten laſt yourſelves? If I know you well, as 
you are Engliſhmen, you hate and ſcorn theſe things, 
And therefore be not unequally yoked with ido/atrous 


ſheau yourſelves men. | | 
* The ſame conſiderations are likewiſe humbly of- 
« fered to all the Engliſh ſeamen, who have been the 
* bulwark of this nation againſt Popery and Slavery 
ever ſince eighty-eight (30). t 16 
[VI He — nh cloſe cuſtody in order to a 1988, which 
tryal.] About three or four days after Whitſunday, 3 
there came an order, which our author read, and ſaw 
was ſigned, to make him a cloſe priſoner, though he 
was in ardta cuftadia before, wrongfully as he ſays, 
having purchaſed the rules, and given two thouſand 
— ſecurity. The Marſhal purſued this order, in 
removing him from one cloſe hole to another till he 
had almoſt flifled him, and perhaps, continues he, 
they intended to murder me by a fide wind. I ſent | 


him word by his Steward, who is ſtill living (31), that (37) This was 
Tim. kinda kb. It cofl me two tten in the 


were at that time of a mind, for the opp 
laid on, the other would not take off (32. At his (38 Notes on 
tryal, he made ſome exceptions againſt the information, the Paſtoral Let- 
and, among other things, that there was no averment — + 
of an army in it, and ſaid there could be "0. 8 
becauſe it was contrary to the law 


3 


Whereupon, 


2766 


(»} Or the 


Royal- Exchange 
according 
Birch, ubi ſupre. 


(+) Memorials, 
It. and Til- 


(43) 14. ibid. 
and p. 312. 


134) For diſo- 
beying the King's 
orders to ſuſpend 
Dr Sharp, aſter- 
boards Archbiſhop 
of York, for a 
ſermon preached 
by him at his pa- 
riſh church of St 
Giles's in the 
Fields. General 
hiſtories of Eng- 
land undet the 
Jear 1686. | 
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lace. yard Weſtminſter, Charing-croſs; and the Old Exchange (n); to pay a fine of 208 
Dr Marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn (9). This ſentence was rigorouſly 
in execution on the firſt of December, after he had been degraded and deprived by the 


Eccleflatiical Court [O]. He went through the whipping not only with firmneſs but alacrity 


| and [ P] 3 and his degradation not being duly performed, he ſtill kept his Living [2]; and his 
Bag? Libs reſolution alſo to oppoſe the meaſures of the Court, againſt which he . As 4 exerciſe 
| his pen, till the Revolution put an end to thoſe meaſures IR], and to his ſufferings. And 


Whereupon, both the Attorney-General Sawyer and 
the Court of King's-Bench ſaid, that the camp at 
Hounſlow-heath was not an army, but only the King's 
guards. I replied, ſays he, that I thought they were 
too far off for guards, and in too great a number. To 
which the Lord Chief-Juſtice Herbert anſwered, that 
the King wanted a greater number to defend him from 
my papers: Our author obſerves alſo, that the Five 
diſpenſing Powers were firſt publiſhed at this tryal (33). 
[0] After he had been degraded by the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court] The Biſhop of London, Compton, who 
was Mr Johnfon's dioceſan, being himſelf then under 
a ſuſpention (34), Dr Crew Biſhop of Durham, Dr 
Sprat Biſtop of Rocheſter, and Dr White Biſhop of 
Peterborough, Commiſſioners for the dioceſe of Lon- 
don, performed this ceremony on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, in the Chapter houſe of St Paul's church, where 
Dr Sherlock and other clergymen attended. But Dr 
Stillingfleet, then Dean of St Paul's, refuſed to have 
any hand in it. Mr Johnſon's friend already men- 
tioned tells us, that his behaviour on this occaſion was 
fo becoming that very character his enemies would 
have deprived him of, that it melted ſome of their 
hearts, and forced them to acknowledge there was 
fomething very valuable in him. Among other things 


which he ſald to the divines then preſent. he told 


of nine cords, knotted to the number of 317. 


(36) Id. ibid. 


them in the moſt pathetic manner, I could not but 
grieve bim to think, that fince all he had wrote was 
defigned to keep their gowns on their backs, they ſhould 
be made the unhappy inſtruments to pull off bis; and 
begged them to confider, whether they were not making 
rods for themſelves. When they came to the formality 
of putting a Bible in his hand and taking it from him 
again, he was much affected, and parted from it with 
difficulty, kiſſing it, and ſaying with tears, that hey 


could not however deprive him of the uſe and benefit of 


that ſacred depoſitum (35). 
LP] He bore the whipping with firmneſs and alacrity ] 


He obſerved afterwards to one of his molt intimate 


friends, that this text of ſcripture, which came ſudden- 
ly into his mind, He endured the croſs and deſpiſed the 
ſhame, ſo much animated and ſupported him in his 
bitter journey, that had he not thought it would have 
looked like vain-glory, he could have ſung a pfalm 
while the executioner was doing his office, with as 
much compoſure and chearfulneſs as ever he had done 
in the church, though at the ſame time he had a quick 
ſenſe of every ſtripe, which was given him with a whip 
This 
was the more remarkable in him, becauſe he had not 
the leaſt tincture of enthuſiaſm. I here is no good 
reaſon to call in queſtion the teſtimony here given of 
Mr Johnſon's forcitude on this occaſion by his intimate 
acquaintance ; and the obſervation is very conſiſtent 
therewith, that he was endued with a natural hardi- 
neſs of temper to a great degree, which being inſpi- 
rited by an eager defire (as appears from his own ac- 
count) to ſuffer for the cauſe he had eſpouſed, ſeems 


to be the ground-work of that Chriſtian-like behaviour ; 


neither does this truth furniſh any excuſe for the ſcoffs 
which were thrown upon him by his enemies, and even 
by the King himſelf, at this juncture. Of which we 
have the following ſtory. A Popiſh Prieft, tis ſaid, 
made an offer, for two hundred pounds, to get 
the whipping part of the ſentence. remitted : the mo- 
ney was lodged by one of Mr Johnſon's friends for the 
Prieft, if he performed what he undertook. The man 
uſed his endeavours, but to no purpoſe, for the King 
was deaf to all intreaties; the anſwer was, That ſince 
Mr Tohnſon had the ſpirit of martyrdom, 'twas fit he 
Soul fuffer (36). e 

D ] His degradation not being duly performed, be 
Hill kept his living ] The defect lay in omitting to 
ſtrip him of his caſſock. So that when Mr Berrow, 
who was February 4, 1686-7, by his Maje- 
ſty to the living, applied to the forementioned Bi- 
ſhops for inſtitution ; they being fenfible of the omil- 


Soo TsT:00va0o a 62:64 :0 


preſently 


fon, told him he ſhould have it; if he could get two 
Common Lawyers and two Civilians to give it under 


their hands that Mr Johnſon was legally degraded, and 


thereby deprived. Ihe Clerk brought them the hand 
of one inconſiderable Common Lawyer, that the de- 
gradation and deprivation were both good. But the 
Civilian to whom he applied was more modeſt, and 
only ſigned a paper with his opinion, that if Mr John- 
ſon was legally degraded, he was ip/o ſacto deprived. 
But this not proving ſatisfactory to the three Biſhops, 
Mr Berrow was obliged to give them a bond of 5001. 
to indemnify them, before they would grant him in- 
ſtitution. Having received it, he went to Corringham 
for induction; but Mr Johnſon's pariſhioners oppoſed 
him, ſo that he could never get enirance, and was 
obliged to return ze infea. This was very extraordi- 
nary in his pariſhioners, conſidering the violence of the 
times. But it proceeded from their great eſpe to 
him, and experience of his goodneſs ; for no miniſter 
was ever more obliging to his people than he, who was 
ſo tar from exacting upon them, that he would rather 
quit his own right, than be any ways grievous to them : 
of which there is one remarkable inſtance among many 
others. One of his neighbours owing him 20 l. upon 
bond, and falling afterwards into low circumſlances, 
Mr Johnſon was adviſed to put the bond in execution, 
while ſomething was to be had ; but he abſolutely re- 
fuſed it, and choſe rather to loſe the money, ſaying, 
That no man's ruin ſhould lye at his door (37). In con- 
firmation of what is thus alledged by his friend, we 


ſhall inſert the following paſſage from his notes on Bi- 


ſhop Burnet's Paſtoral Letter. When our author's pro- 
ſecution lay before the Parliament after the Revolu- 
tion, that prelate, it ſeems, ſent to him not to name 
perſons. * I know, ſays Mr Johnſon, the language 
of that day was don't ſmut, that is, let the oppreſſors 
of your country and of you eſcape ſcot free. I gave 
an Engliſh reply to that meſſage, Let him mind his 
buſineſs, I will mind mine. Flis Bookſeller, Mr 
Chiſwell, by whom I had the meſſage, ſeemed loth 
to carry him that blunt anſwer. 
got the title of a Lord lately, I muſt qualify my an- 
ſwer; Let him pleaſe to mind his own buſineſs, I will 
mind mine. But, continues he, the Biſhop was mi- 
ſtaken in his man all over, for it was always in my 
nature, even to a fault, to ſpare every body ; Sir 
Roger L' Eſtrange knows it, and many a man beſides, 
notwithſtanding very great provocations. And | 
have been ſo far from rigour all my life, that I rever 
ſued any man, though 1 have loſt ſcores of pounds 
by it, which I have fince known the want of (38). 
LR] He continued to write till the Revolution put an 


Oh, ſaid I, he has 


(38) Notes to 
the Paſtoral Let» 
ter, ubi ſupra, 


end to thoſe meaſures.) Before he was out of the Sur- P. 318, 


geon's hands for the wounds in his back, he reprinted 
three thonſand copies of his compariſon of Popery and 
Paganiſm (39); however, theſe were not then pub- 


(39) They had 


been printed be- 


fore at the end of 


liſhed (40). But not long after, the ſmart of his whip- Julian the Apo» 
ping being over, about the time of the general Tolera- fate 


tion, he publiſhed, The Trial and Examination of a 
late Libel, entituled, A New Teſt of the Church of 
England's Loyalty ; with ſome Reflections upon the ad- 
ditional Libel, entituled, An Inſtance of the Church of 
England's Loyalty. This was followed by The 4b/o- 
lute Impoſſibility of Tranſubſtantiation demon/irated ; 
and in April 1688 came out a third piece, inticuled, 
The Way to Peace among ft ail Proteflants. Being a 


Letter of Reconciliation ſent by Biſhop Ridley to Biſhop 


Hooper ; with ſome Obſervations upon it. This paper 
was licenſed in July following, but the impreſſion ſei- 
zed ſoon after, by an order | Lord Sunderland Se- 
creiary of State, However, he went on; and upon 
iſſuing out writs in September for a new Parliament, 
he wrote a paper, which was publiſhed and diſperſed 
by the care and at the charge of his good friend (ſo he 
calls) Mr Gee *, under the following title : 4 Letter 


from a Freeholder to the refl of the Freeholders of Eng- 
the choice of * Ibid, f. 210. 
Parliament- 


land, and all others who have Votes in 


(49) His Works, 


P · 


+ This letter is 


tranſcribed from 
the Book of 
Martyrs, Vol. 
III. in Hooper's 
Life, In the 
Obſervations, Mr 
Joh" ſon's opinion 
coincides with 
that of Archbi- 
ſhop Sancroft in 
the expediency of 
making ſome 
conceſſions to the 
Nonconformiſts. 
See Sancroft's 
article, 


** 
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preſently afterwards, he collected all the papers he had publiſhed during 


ment of five years and ten days, and republiſhed them under the title of A ſecond five years 


Struggle againſt Popery and Tyranny. This was followed by two pieces in vindication 


the reſiſtance uſed in bringing about the Revolution [S]; and the proceedings againſt him 
in the preceding reign being reverſed by Parliament, June 11, 1689 [7], 


of 


Lords preſented two addreſſes to King William the ſame year, recommending our author 
to preferment (p). Accordingly the rich deanery of Durham was offered him not long 


after, but he refuſed it, as an unequal reward for his ſervices ; 


to obtain his expectations of an Engliſh biſhopric, he changed his ſollicitations that way 
into one for a penſion [J. Whereupon the King granted him 3001. a year out of the 


41) This was 
wrote in defence 
of Lord Ruſſel's 
opinion againſt 
Dr Tillotſon's 
paper, delivered 
to that Lord af- 
ter his condem- 
nation. See Til- 
lotſon's article. 


- 


+ And a dedica- 
tion to his late 
patron's ſon, 
Wriotheſly Lord 
Ruſſel. 


Who, when 

levying war he 
had the late King 
[ James] in his 
power at White- 
hall, was ſo far 
from eompaſſing 
his death, that 
he only delivered 
him a meſſage to 
remove in peace. 


Parliament-Men. This year he likewiſe wrote the 
two following practical diſcourſes, of which the latter 
was then publiſhed, under the title of Religion founded 
upon a_ Rock, or the eternal Obligation of being religious. 
In a Diſcourſe on 1 Tim. i. 17. The other intituled, 
The True Mother-Church, or a ſhort Practical Diſcourſe 
upon Acts it. concerning the firſt Church at Jeruſalem. 


'To theſe he afterwards added a paper, ſhewing that 


Refiſtance may be uſed, in caſe our Religion and Right 
ſhould be invaded 41), the whole impreſſion of which 
had been ſeized, together with that of his Humble and 
Hearty Addreſs & c. And, ſoon after the Revolution, col- 
letting all that he had written from the time of his im- 
priſonment in 1683, he publiſhed the whole under the title 
mentioned in the text, and dedicated it to King William. 

[S] Tao pieces in vindication of the Reſijlance, &c.] 
Theſe were, (1.) Remarks upon Dr Sherlock's book, in- 
titled, The Cafe of Reſiſtance of the Supreme Power 
ſtated and refolved, according to the Doctrine of the 
Holy Scripture. This piece was written in the year 
1683, ſoon after Dr Sherlock's book came out. But 
Mr Johnſon now prefixed a preface , wherein, among 
other things, he maintains that King William was not 
only a rightful King, but the rightfulleft King that 
ever fat upon the Engliſh throne ; and in the concluſion 
he animadverts upon a piece intitled, The Magiſtracy 
and Government of England wirdicated, then lately 
publiſhed, in defence of the proceedings againſt Lord 
Ruſſel; wherein he obſerves, from the inſtance of 
Lord Delamere ||, that a conſult to levy war is not an 
overt· act of compaſſing the King's death, as that au- 
thor had aſſerted. (2.) Reflefions upon the Hiſtory of 
Paſfive Obedience. Some Remarks having been pub- 
liſhed upon the preface to his former piece, he takes 
notice of them in the concluſion of this, but treats 
them with contempt, declaring they were not worthy 
of an anſwer. 

[T] The proceedings againſt him in the preceding 
reign were reverſed.) The Parliament taking Mr 
Johnſon's caſe into conſideration, reſolved, June 11, 
1689, * That the judgment againſt him in the King's- 


Bench, upon an information for a miſdemeanor, was 


_ cruel and illegal.. A committee was at the ſame time 


appointed to bring in a bill for reverſing that judgment ; 
and being alſo directed to enquire how Mr Johnſon 
came to be degraded, and by what authority it was 
done, Mr Chriſty the Chairman, ſome days after, re- 
ported his caſe to this purpoſe. 
term 1686, an information was exhibited againſt Mr 
Johnſon, in the name of Sir Robert Sawyer Attorney- 
General, for writing a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, 
intituled, An humble and hearty Addreſs, &c. That 
the ſame term they forced him to plead, got a jury to 


find him guilty, and Sir Francis Withens pronounced 


the following ſentence upon him: To pay five hundred 
marks to the King, and to lye in priſon 'till it was 
paid; to land thrice in the pillory, in the Palace-yard, 
at Charing-croſi, and at the Old Exchange ; and to be 
awhipped 5 the common hangman from Newgate to Ty. 
burn. That the Judges then in Court were the Lord 
Chief-Juſtice Herbert, Sir Francis Withens, Sir Ro- 
bert Wright, and Sir Richard Holloway. That ap- 
prehending it would be a ſcandal to have fo infamous 
a puniſhment inflicted on a miniſter, they defired Mr 
Johnſon might be firſt degraded: in order to which, 
being a priſoner in the King's-Bench in the dioceſe of 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, he was ſammoned to appear 
the zoth of November in the Convocation-houſe of St 
Paul's, in the dioceſe of London, his living being with- 


in that dioceſe, and brought thither by habeas corpus, 


where he found the Biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, 

and Peterborough, Commiſſioners to exerciſe the juriſ- 

diction of the Biſhop of London during his ſuſpenſion, 

with ſome clergymen and many ſpectators: a libel was 

exhibited againſt him, charging him with great miſbe- 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXXT. 


That in Trinity- . 


Poſt- 


haviours, though none were ſpecified or proved. That 
Mr Johnſon demanded a copy of the libel and an ad- 
vocate, both which the Biſhops denied him, and im- 
mediately proceeded to ſentence ; That he ſhould be de- 
clared an infamous perſon ; that he ſhould be deprived 
of his Reftory ; that he ſhould be a meer layman and 
no clerk ; and be deprived of all right and privilege 
of priefthood ; that he ſhould be degraded thereof, and 
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his laſt impriſon- (2) The wie 


unani- | 
mouſly, and in 
their addreſs it 


was ſaid, that his 


paper to King 


the Houſe of Ie army 


was a public ſer- 
vice, which the 
nation enjoyed 


the benefit of to 


and finding himſelf unable that day. Notes 


on the Phœnix 
edition of the 


Paſtoral Letter, 
ubi ſupra. 


of all weflments and habits of prieſtbood. Againſt 


which proceedings Mr Johnſon proteſted, as contrary 
to law and the 132d canon, not being done by his own 
dioceſan ; but his proteſtation was refuſed, as was alſo 
his appeal to the King in Chancery. After which they 
proceeded to degrade him, by putting a ſquare cap on 
his head, and then taking it off; by pulling off his 
gown and girdle, which he demanded as his proper 
pu bought with his money ; and they promiſed to 
end them to him, but he could not get them till he 
paid twenty ſhillings. Then they pur a Bible into his 
hands, which he not parting with readily, they took it 
from him by force. 
the judgment in the King's Bench began to be executed 
with great rigour and cruelty. That Mr Rouſe the 
Under Sheriff tore off his caſſock (42) on the pillory, 
and put a frize coat upon him. That he was whipped 
with a whip of nine cords knotted, which was ſhewn 
to the Committee. That Mrs Johnſon had alſo an in- 
formation exhibited againſt her for the like matter as 
that againſt her huſband. On all which the committee 


came to the following reſolutions, which, on the re- 


port, were all agreed to by the Houſe. That the judg- 
ment againſt My Johnſon was illegal and cruel : that 
the Ecclefiaftical Commiſſion was illegal, and conſe- 
quently the ſuſpenſion of the Biſhop of London, and the 
authority committed to the three Biſhops null and illegal: 
that Mr Johnſon not being degraded by his own diaceſan, 
if he had deſerved it, was illegal: and that an addreſs 
be made to his Majefly to recommend Mr Johnſon to 
ſome Ecclefiaflical preferment ſuitable to his ſervices and 
ſufferings. The Houſe likewiſe ordered, that in the 


ſaid bill the proceedings upon the Eccleſiaſtical Com- 


miſſion ſhould be declared void (43). 

[U] He turned his ſollicitations into one for a pen- 
fron.) He found a friend on this occaſion in Lady 
Ruſſel, who made uſe of the influence ſhe had with Dr 
Tillotſon ; whereupon, the Dean having ſpoken to the 
King about it in the beginning of September this year, 
acquainted her Ladyſhip therewith, informing her at 
the ſame time how it was received by his Majeſty, 
who, ſays he, ſeemed well inclined to what I moved 
* for Mr Johnſon, but did not poſitively determine to 
take that courſe (44).” Not ſatisfied with this at- 
tempt, the reſult of which was not indeed very hope- 
ful, he reſolved to make a ſecond puſh; to which 
purpoſe he writes again to her Ladyſhip in a few days, 
as follows (45). * I was not at Hampton-Court laſt 
* Sunday, being almoſt tired out with ten weeks at- 
* tendance, ſo that I have had no opportunity to try 
* further in the buſineſs I wrote of in my laſt, but hope 
to bring it to ſome iſſue the next opportunity I can 
« get toſpeak with the King.” The Dean proceeds in 
theſe terms. * I am ſorry to ſee in Mr Johnſon fo 
* broad a mixture of human frailty with ſo conſiderable 
«* virtues. But when I look into myſelf, I muſt think 
it pretty well, when any man's infirmities are in any 
meaſure overballanced by his better qualities. This 
good man I am ſpeaking of has at ſome times not 
* uſed me very well “, for which I don't only forgive 
* him, when I conſider for whoſe ſake he did it, but 
do heartily love him.“ According to his promiſe, 
the Dean applied again to his Majeſty the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the ſucceſs of which he acquainted Lady Ruſ- 
ſel with in a letter dated September 24, 1689 (46). 
I mentioned Mr Johnſon again, ſays he, but his Ma- 
« zeſty put on other diſcourſe ; and my Lord Privy- 
| 31 B Seal 


That on the 22d of November, 


(42) He had ſtill 
a right to wear 
this. See re- 


mark Lr 


(43) Memorials, 
p- 15, 16. 


(44) This letter 
of the Dean to 
Lady Ruffel is 
dated at Edmon- 
ton September 
10, 1689. 


(45) Ia a letter 
dated London 


Septemder 19, 
1689. 


* The Dean 
ſent him 30 l. 
while he was a 
priſoner, and tho' 
his neceſſities 
forced him to ac- 
cept the money, 
yet he did it with 
an air of the ut- 
moſt contempt. 
Life of Tulotſon, 
P- 201. 


(46) This, as 
well as the two 
preceding lettere, 
were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dr 
Gibſon late Pi- 
ſhop of London, 
and communicat- 
ed to Dr Birch, 
See his Life of 
Dr Tillotſon, p. 
198, 203, and 
209. 2d edit. 
1753» 
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(2) Memoerials, 
Pe 17» 


(47) That is, 
not to avoid the 
archbiſkopric of 
Canterbury, 
Concerning 
which ſee his ar- 
ticle, 


JOHN Ss ON. 
Poſt-office, for his own and his ſon's life, with 10001. in money, and a place of 100 l. a 
year for his ſon (q). Thus gratified, he continued to employ his pen in defence of his 


Majeſty's title to the Crown, and in 1692 publiſhed his famous tract, intituled, An Ar- 
gument proving that the Abrogation of King James by the People of England from the Royal 


of the Kingdom in his ſtead, was according to the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Government, and 


preſcribed by it. 


In oppoſition to all the falſe and treacherous Hypotheſes, of Uſurpation, Con- 
queſt, Deſertion, and of taking the Powers that are upon content [VI. 


His enemies were 


lo much enraged at this piece, that preſently after the publication of it, an attempt was 


Seal told me yeſterday morning, that the King 
thought it a little hard to give penſions out of his 
purſe inſtead of Church preferments ; and tells me 
Mr Johnſon is very ſharp upon me; his Lordſhip 
called it railing ; but it ſhall not move me in the 
leaſt. His Lordſhip aſked me, whether it would 
not be well to move the King to give him a good bi- 
ſhopric in Ireland, there being ſeveral void? I 
thougat it very well, if it would be acceptable. 
His Lordſhip faid, that was all one, the offer would 
ſtop many mouths as well as his, which I think was 
well conſidered.” In the poſtſcript to this letter he 
writes thus. If Mr Johnſon refuſe this offer, and it 
© ſhould be my hard fortune not to be able to get out 
of this difficulty (47)—L know one that will do more 
for Mr Johnſon than was deſired of the King, but till 


. CY Py A * - - * - „* - 


aas from the King for any thing that he ſhall know. 


* But I hope ſome much better way will be found, 
* and that there will be neither occaſion nor oppor- 
«* tunity for this.“ We have obſerved above, that he 
had raiſed his expectations to a biſhopric in England, 
and this Jaſt letter of Dr Tillotſon's confirms it ; and 
all the three letters ſhew, that his ambition therein 
was neither favoured by Lady Ruſſel nor the Dean. 
With regard to the Dean's ill uſage by Mr Johnſon 
mentioned in theſe letters, it muft' be obſerved, that 
our author at this very time had publiſhed his Five 
Years Struggle, &c. wherein having inſerted a piece 
in anſwer to Dr Tillotſon's paper delivered to Lord 


Ruſſel a little before his death, prefixed to it an ad- 


(48) That the 
addreſs to King 
James's army 
was ſeized, 


(49) Johnſon's. 
Works, p · 161. 


* Dr Birch 
thinks it proba- 
ble that nei: her 
of them then un- 
derftood the caſe 
of Reſiſtance fo 
well as Mr 
Johnſon did. 
Life of Tillotſon, 
p · 114. 


(50) Ibid. p. 
219. 


proceeds thus. 


Sa ®@ ® eee eee. 


vertiſement, which begins thus. At the ſame time (48) 
* almoſt the whole impreſſion of the following paper fell 
into their hands, which was not intended to be pub- 
« liſhed at that time, but was laid up againſt a time of 
© need. It was written long before, in vindication of 
* Lord Ruſſel, of ever bleſſed memory, whoſe opinion it 
dat, and from whom it could not be aureſted at his 
© death. The wretched author of all our miſeries, and 
the everlaſting enemy of his country, knows very 
Well at what diſadvantage that great lord was taken, 
* when he was practiſed upon to retract that opinion, 
and to bequeath a legacy of ſlavery to his country. 
* But hey made their aſſaults againſt a rock, and there 
were no earnings made of that ſtate-trick to uphold 
their bloody tyranny (49).” In theſe laſt words Dr 
Burnet is coupled with Tillotſon, both being employed 
on that occaſion “; and the former ſeems to have been 
the chief inſtrument of our author's diſappointment in 
his views of a biſhopric. At leaſt Mr Johnſon lays it 
at that Biſhop's door, in his notes on the Phoenix edi- 
tion of the Paſtoral Letter (50) ; where, after having 
handled him very ſeverely in the coarſeſt language, he 
© I have taken this freedom with the 
* Biſhop of S——, becauſe he has taken a great lati- 
tude with me, and has given me out for a madman 
above theſe four years. —It is an ugly imputation if 
it be but laid upon a dog, becauſe of the ill conſe- 
quence of it, for it amounts to the knocking out of 
his brains; but it is ſtill worſe to place it upon a 
man, becauſe it makes a fool of all his wiſeſt diſ- 
courſe ; for if they diſlike any thing he ſays, they 
have authority to call it raving ; and if they like it, 
it ſhall only have the allowance of lucid intervals. 
Beſides, it effectually ruins all a man's preferment, 
becauſe it unqualifies him, whereby his poſterity ſuf- 
fers for it to the end of the world. So that the mad 
man fares worſe in that caſe than the mad dog, be- 
* cauſe the imputation never affects his breed.“ After 
all, our author's chief enemy was himſelf ; to give 
him a caft of his own language, he ſtood in his 
own light with his eyes open.“ Accordingly, his 


diſappointment is obſerved to be the effect of his 
own temper and conduct. For with very good abi- 
lities, conſiderable learning, and great clearneſs, 
ſtrength, and vivacity of ſentimant and expreſſion, of 


made 


which his writings are a ſufficient evidence, whereof 
his few ſermons are equal in their kind to his other 
performances ; and with a firmneſs of mind capable of 
ſupporting the ſevereſt trials for any cauſe, the truth or 
importance of which he was convinced of ; he was 
paſſionate, impatient of contradiction, ſelf-opinionated, 
haughty, and apt to over-rate his own ſervices and un- 
dervalue thoſe of others, whoſe advancement above 
himſelf was an inſupportable mortification to him. 
The roughneſs of his temper and turbulency of his ge- 
nias rendered him alſo unfit for the higher ſtations of 
the Church, of which he was immoderately ambitious ; 
as well as his freedom in delivering his ſentiments with 
relation to all ſubjects and perſons without manage- 
ment or decorum, a liberty which he often exerciſed 
even in the Court itſelf ; where he publickly ſaid, that 
upon the principle of Kings being accountable only to 
God, the Rump-Parliament had done right to ſend 
King Charles I. to him. Thus writes Dr Birch (5 1). 
But the remark bottoms upon a better authority. We 
have Mr Johnſon's own word for it. Speaking of the 
times immediately after the Revolution, © I was ſo in- 
* tent, ſays he, upon the public welfare, and ever in- 


© clined to give that the precedence, that I could not 


* ſnatch and catch at the advantages of a Revolution, as 
others did, to whom they were not due; but when my 
friends urged me to mind my own buſineſs, my con- 
« ſtant anſwer was, that it would keep cold: I have 
© reaſon to remember it, continues he, becauſe an ho- 
* neſt yonker in my own houſe has fince upbraided 
me, that my buſineſs has catched cold (52). 
[I] An argument proving that the abrogation of 
King James, &c.) Mr Hampden's account of this 
piece has been already taken notice of in another place 
(53)- That gentleman highly extols the learning and 
ſtrength of reaſoning therein; and after him, Mr 
Johnſon's other friend, ſo often mentioned in this me- 
moir, aſſerts the ſame thing (54), both deſervedly 


enough. But neither of them thought fit to take no- 


tice, that their common friend charges all thoſe who 
differed from him with being influenced by ſelf-intereft 
againſt the dictates of their conſcience, in taking the 
oaths to the new government, which he even inſinuates, 


| Throne, and the Promotion of the Prince of Orange, one of the Royal Family, to the Throne 


(52) Life of Til- 
lotſon, p. 201, 
202. 


(52) Notes on 
the Paftoral Let · 


ter, p. 319. 


(53) In the arti- 
cle of Jchn 
Hampden, re- 
mark [X]. 


(54) Memorials, 
p- 16, 17. 


was done with a treacherous deſign to undermine it, 


and reinſtate King James. So ſevere a reflection muſt 
unavoidably create him numerous enemies; and as the 
opinions, which he ſets himſelf ſo rudely to expoſe, 
were maintained by ſeveral divines of the firſt claſs, it 
is the leſs wonder that he never got any preferment in 
the Church. His laſt mentioned friend indeed, wil- 
ling to throw a veil over his other foibles, puts this as 
the only block that lay in his road thereto, and tells 


us withal, that theſe enemies repreſented him as a re- 


publican, for maintaining that King James was de- 
throned for male-adminiſtration, and that King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary were ſet up in his ſtead by au- 
thority of Parliament (55). If ſo, he was evidently 
miſrepreſented ; for the argument, which ſtands at the 
head of the reſt in this treatiſe, is built upon a decla- 
ration of the Lords and Commons, 10 Rich. II. in 
their meſſage to that King then at Eltham ; wherein 
having put the caſe of the ſovereign's arbitrary go- 
vernment in violation of the laws and ſtatutes, they 
conclude in the following terms, that Ex tunc licitum 
eſt eis, communi aſſenſu & conſenſu populi regni, ipſum 
Regem de regali ſolio abrogare, & propinquiorem ali- 
quem de ſtirpe regia loco ejus in regni ſolio ſublimare. 
From thenceforward it is lawful for them, with the 
common aſſent and conſent of the people of this realm, 
to depoſe the King from the regal throne, and to pro- 
mote ſome kinſman of his of the royal family to the 
throne of the kingdom in his ſtead. Accordingly, we 
find our author both here and elſewhere careful not 
to omit King William's claim by propinquity of blood, 
in conjunction with his parliamentary right. 

[X 1 An 


(55) Ibid, 


(56) Ibid. p · 18. 


(57) See Biſhop 
Burnet's article. 
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made to murder him [X]. But he eſcaped, though narrowly, with his life, and conti- 
nued writing in the {ame cauſe as long as his health would ſuffer him [7]. However, he 


grew uneaſy at ſome meaſures taken by the adminiſtration, became a grumbler toward the 
latter end of his life [Z], and concurred with the Tories, His laſt things were publiſhed in 


1697 


[X] An attempt to murder him.) To this end ſeven 
aſſaſſins broke into his houſe in Bond-ſtreet very early 
in the morning, and five of them, with a lanthorn, 
got into his chamber, where he, with his wife and 
young ſon, were in bed. Mr Johnſon was faſt aſleep, 
but his wife being awaked by their opening the door, 
cried out thieves, and endeavoured to awake her huſ- 
band. The villains in the mean time threw open the 
Curtains ; three of them placed themſelves on that fide 
of the bed where he lay with drawn ſwords and clubs, 
and two Rood at the bed's feet with piſtols. Mr John- 
ſon ſtarted up, and endeavouring to defend himſelf 
from their aſſ.iults, received a blow on the head, which 
made him fall backward. His wife cried out with 
great earneſtneſs, and begged them not to treat a ſick 
man with ſuch barbarity; upon which they pauſed a 
little, and one of the miſcreants called to Mr Johnſon 
to hold up his face ; which his wife begged him to do, 
thinking they only deſigned to gag him, and that they 
would rifle the houſe and be gone. Upon this he ſat 


upright, when one of the rogues cried, Piſtol him for the 


book he wrote, which diſcovered their deſign; for it 
was juſt after the publiſhing of the book concerning 
the abrogation of King James. Whilſt he fat upright 
in his bed, one of them cut him with a ſword over the 
eye- brow, and thoſe at the bed's feet preſented their 
piſtols at him; but upon Mrs Johnſon's paſſionate in- 
treaties they went off, without doing him further miſ- 
chief, or rifling the houſe. A Surgeon was immedi- 
ately ſent for, who found two wounds in his head, and 
his body much bruiſed. However, with due care he 
recovered (56). 

[7] He continued writing as long as his health per- 
mitted.) Theſe are, (1.) An Efſay concerning Parlia- 
ments at a certainty ; or the Kalends of May. This 
tract is addreſſed to the Parliament; which having 
been then continued above three years, our author puts 
them in mind, was not agreeable to the old conſtitu- 
tion of the realm, and that intermiſſions by proroga- 
tion were inconſiſtent therewith. A new Parliament 
was anciently called every year upon the kalends of 
May. In the concluſion, he makes the following pa- 
thetic complaint of the ill ſtate of his health. And 
thus, ſays he, I have finiſhed what I at firſt propound- 


ed; but under ſuch difficulties and diſadvantages of a 


broken health, as I do verily believe never book was 
written. Upon which account he recommends the 
further proſecution of this ſubje& to the learned and 
curious in antiquities. (2.) Notes upon the Phanix edi- 
The book ſignified by this 
deſcription was publiſhed about a week after the Pa- 
ſtoral Letter was burnt by order of Parliament (57), 
January 24, 1692. Mr Johnſon, in his preface, gives 


the following account of it, and of his motive for an- 


ſwering it. When I underſtood, ſays he, that by the 


author's direction the Paſtoral Letter was to be re- 


printed in the ſelf ſame ſeſſion of Parliament which 
cenſured it, partly out of a jult diſdain that an Engliſh 
Parliament ſhould be treated with ſuch contempt by an 
inmate, and partly out of an indignation that that 


phial of miſchief ſhould be again poured forth upon 


ſtop to that intended inſolence. 


the nation, I promiſed that if it were reprinted, I 
would beſtow notes upon it, hoping thereby to put a 
But a week after, out 
comes the fly counterfeit, as like the other as they 
could make it, with a falſe date and a dead man's 
name to it; and I have in part been as good as my 
word.“ (3.) A Confutation of a late pamphlet, intitu- 
led, A Letter, ballancing the Neceſſity of keeping a 
Land-force in time of Peace, with the dangers that 
may follow it. The argument urged for keeping a 
ſtanding army being grounded upon the danger of an 
invaſion, our author - obſerves, that this argument is 
fitted only to arbitrary government, where the people 
have no liberties to defend. And, ſays he, though 
the Engliſh have now ſquabbles and differences among 
themſelves, yet a common cauſe aud a common enemy 
always reconciles and unites them, and as looſe as the 
ſtones may ſeem to be, let but an invaſion come, and 
that will find mortar. This was firſt printed in 1697 ; 
and ſeveral anſwers to it preſently appearing, our au- 


Ss ON. 


thor replied in a piece, intituled, 4 Second Part of 
the Confutation of the Ballancing Letter, being an oc- 
cafional Diſcourſe in vindication of Magna Charta. To 
this treatiſe the editor has added in an appendix, the 
Capitula, or articles on which the Magna Charta of 
King John was formed, the original of which, with 
King John's ſeal to it (58), was found in the ſtudy of 
Dr Warner Biſhop of Rocheſter, and afterwards came 
into the hands of Dr Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, at 
the time of this publication. A copy in French, or 
old Norman, of the Magna Charta of King John com- 
pleat, which agrees with the Latin one, printed in 
Matth. Paris. Both the Capitula and Charter at large 
are likewiſe tranſlated into Engliſh. 

(Z] He was a grumbler to the latter end of his days.] 
Mr Johnſon began to expreſs his private reſentments 
ſo early as the firſt year of the Revolution, when he 
thought himſelf injured by not being the firſt priſoner 
that felt the fruits of it, as he was the eldeft of all 
thoſe that lay upon a public account in England ; and 
I thought, ſays he, a thankſgiving deliverance from 
Popery and Slavery would have reached me in the firſt 
place by ſeniority (500. We find him afterwards upon 
the ſame topic expreſſing himſelf thus. Perhaps it may 
be thought, that in theſe papers 1 have mingled wery 
much of my own private reſentments together with public 
matters; to which I have only this to ſay, Is there 
not a cauſe (60) ?* And what that cauſe was appears 
in the body of the piece, where, having made very 
free with his antagoniſts, eſpecially Burnet and Sher- 
lock, he proceeds to defend that freedom as follows. 
Perhaps, ſays he, ſome of our fools think that great 
men ought not to be ſo treated, but let them and their 
great men know, that I am in the way of writing ; 
and there, he is the greateſt man that has the beſt ar- 


(53) It is cited 
by our author in 
his firſt Confuta- 
tion, p. 333. in 
his Works, 


59) An Argu- 
ment to prove 
the Abrogation 
of King James 
&c. In bis 
Works, p. 265. 


(6 Preface to 
Notes on the Pa- 
| )ral Letter. 
Ibid. p. 295, 


guments ; and beſides, that greatneſs does not lie in 


actual preferments (for that is ſtill but like uſurpation), 
but in having moſt right to them ; and in doing (for I 
will not mention my ſufferings by their barbarous 
hands) more for my country than they were able to do 
againſt it. But I will recount no more of their merits, 
leaſt I ſhould make them till greater men, which is no 
part of my intention. He concludes with applying the 
ſtory of the conteſt between, Moſes and the Magicians 
of Egypt to his own caſe, as follows. * In ſhort, ſays 
he, the Magicians of Egypt were in Pharaoh's proje& 


for the perpetual ſlavery of the Iſraelites, and uſed all 


their {kill for that purpoſe ; but Moſes's ſerpent was 
the maſtering ſerpent, and deſtroyed theirs ; and there- 
in, though not in places, he was greater than all the 
Magicians of Egypt ; and again he was the greater in 


this, that what he did tended to the deliverance of an - 


. injured and oppreſſed people, which likewiſe enſued ; 


whereas, their buſineſs was to lock them faſt in the 
houſe of bondage (61).” But theſe clamorous railings, 
on account of his perſonal diſappointments, are not in- 
tended by the character of a grumbler, ſo much as his 
murmurings againſt the adminiſtration with regard to 
the public, which had as early an epocha as the for- 
mer. The truth is, they ſeem to be joint-twins born 
together, and nouriſhing each other. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, we find him complaining of the long continu- 
ance of King William's ſecond Parliament in theſe 
terms. I was afraid, ſays he, that this government 
* would float and move upon the face of the wa- 
* ters, till we were at a certainty about our Parlia- 


were never the better for this revolution till we had 
a ſettlement of Parliaments ; and our ancient right 
was anniverſary Partiaments, and that nothing elſe 
could ſet the government to rights.” He afterwards 
obſerves, that when Mr Johnſton, the then preſent Se- 
cretary of State for Scotland, told him in the Court of 
Requeſts, that the bill of Rights was going up to the 
Houſe of Lords, he wiſhed at that time that all our 
rights were reduced to one line, which was our right 
to have a Parliament every kalends of May. * I tell 
* theſe old ftories, continues he, to ſhew that I was 
always of the ſame mind, and that no Court neglects 


* nor diſappointments have altered me. For — 
* ture 


ments; and therefore, when I waited upon my Lord 
Devonſhire before the coronation, I ſaid that we 


(61) Notes on 
the Phenix edi- 
tion of the Paſto- 
ral Letter, ubi 
ſupra, p. 311. 
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e) See remark 
[TY]. 


() See remat xs 
[X] and [T]. 


(!) Salmon's Hi- 
ftory and Anti- 
quities ol York. 


(62) Eſſay con- 
cerning Pa- lia- 
men's at a cer- 
tain'y, In his 
Works, p. 293. 


(63) An Argu- 
ment proving the 
Abrogation, &C, 


p-. 270. 


(64) Notes on 
the Phanix edi- 
tion, &c. pailim. 


(a) This name 
being in Spaniſh 
the ſame with 
Ignatius in Latin, 
has occaſioned a 
conjecture, that, 
as his father was 
a conſiderable 
dealer in the 
woollen manu- 


facture, ſome 


Spaniſh merchant 
might probably 
be his godfather. 
Life of Inigo 
Jones, prefixed 


to his Srone- 


edit. folio, 


(5) Ibid. N. B. 
His Lordſhip was 
a great patron of 
all liberal ſcien- 
ces; beſides our 
author, he ſup- 
ported in his tra- 
vels, in 1626, 
Mr /afterwards 
Sir) Tho. Her- 
bert, who at- 
tended King 
Charles I. in the 
laſt two years of 
his life. Ath. 
Ox. Vol. II. col. 
690, & ſeq. 


(c) Webb's Vin- 
dication of Stcne- 
Henge reftored, 
p. 119. edit. 
1725, folio. 


1) Life of Inigo 

ones, prefixed 
to his Stone- 
Henye reſto: ed, 


fol. 1. 


(3) This ſeat is 
r miles both 


JOHNSON. JONES. 


1697 (r). 


He had been declining ſeveral years before (5); and at length, ſinking under 
his diſorder, he gave way to fate about the month of May 1703 (t). 


In 1710, the pieces 


already mentioned were publiſhed in one folio volume, under the title of The Works of the 
late Reverend Mr Samuel Johnſon, ſome time Chaplain to the Right Honourable William 


Lord Ruſſel. 


This collection contained alſo Several Diſcourſes upon Practical Subjefts ; 


preached no doubt at his rectory of Corringham, that being the only Church preferment (i) Memorial, 
he ever had (u). The 2d edition of his Works came out in 1713, in folio. 


* ſure I laid the bridge that brought them over, and 
* am pretty certain they did not come hither in virtue 
of Paſſive Obedience (62).“ Notwithſtanding what 
is here iuſinuated, we have already ſhewn in this re- 
mark, that one of theſe Court neglects was aQually 
put upon him as early as his firſt conference here 
mentioned with my Lord Devonſhire, and that he 
then reſented it. Accordingly, we find him a few 
years after complaining, that men of no principles at 
all, and ſuch alſo as had voted againſt the Convention- 
bill for placing King William in the throne, were 
preferred and employed in the adminiſtration (63). 
Preſently after this, we find him in the ſame ſtrain, 
murmuring againſt the continuation of the war, eſpe- 
cially by land, and taking the Dutch to our aſſiſtance 
againſt the French, and particularly againſt a landing 
army ; whereupon he obſerves, that the fourth part of 
the Petition of Right was ſpent againſt billeting of ſol- 
diers (64). In the ſame ſpirit we ſee him pouring forth 
all his arcillery in 1697 againſt a ſtanding army, and 


the great favours ſhewn to the Dutch. Upon which 
ſubject, ſpeaking of the ſcheme for a general naturaliza- 
tion of that people, in anſwer to the ſeveral arguments 
produced for it, he takes notice of that drawn from 
gratitude to the Dutch in two expreſs treatiſes, who, it 
was urged, ought to ſhare in the advantages of England, 
ſince they bore ſo great a ſhare in preſerving them for 
us, and in giving us, ſays be, our preſent King. That 
is a debt I confeſs, continues he. which will be always 
paying and never paid, though the people have requited 
him with three kingdoms, the greateſt recompence upon 
earth! He maintains alſo, that the grant of this privi- 
lege to any foreigners was againſt 
great charter of our rights and liberties, which every 
man ought to know, and which, upon that account 
he ſuggeſts, ought (as by ſeveral ſtatutes it was firſt or- 
dered) to be publickly read in all Cathedrals twice a 
year, and then the breakers of it to be excommunicated 
and their excommunication denounced in all pariſh 
churches (65). | P 


JONES IINIGO ()) the celebrated Architect, was born about the year 1572, in 


was a Citizen and Clothworker. 


the neighbourhood of St Paul's in London, of which city his father, Mr Ignatius Jones, 
Nothing certain being delivered concerning his educa- 


tion, ſome very different conjectures have been advanced upon that ſubject [A]. But in 
whatever way he was bred, his natural inclination leading him to the ſtudy of the arts of 
drawing and deſigning, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by the extraordinary progreſs he 
made in thoſe polite and uſeful arts, and was particularly taken notice of for his ſkill in 
the practice of Landſkip painting. Theſe admirable talents introduced him to the know- 
ledge of William Earl of Pembroke (5), who, admiring his genius, took him into his 
patronage, and ſent him abroad with a handſome allowance, in order to perfect himſelf, 
by viewing and ſtudying the works of the beſt maſters ancient and modern, in Italy and 


the politer parts of Europe. Thus ſupported, he ſpent many years in compleating his 
education; to which end, chuſing the city of Venice for the chief place of his reſidence, 


he ſuffered nothing of real value or merit any where to eſcape his induſtry ; and the improve- 
ments he made thereby gave ſuch an eclat to his reputation all over Europe, that Chriſtian 
IV. King of Denmark ſent for him thence, and appointed him his Architect-General (c). 
He had enjoyed this poſt ſome years, when that prince, whoſe ſiſter Anne had married 


King James I, made a viſit to England in 1606 (4). 


Mr Jones took this opportunity 


of returning home; and expreſſing a deſire to continue in his native country, the Queen 
appointed him her Architect; and being not long after taken in the ſame character into 
the ſervice of Prince Henry, he diſcharged his truſt with ſo much fidelity and judgment, 120. 
that the King gave him the reverſion of the place of Surveyor-General of his Works (e). 
After the death of Prince Henry in 1612, our architect made a ſecond tour to Italy, and 
continued ſome years there, improving himſelf ſtill further in his favourite art (), till (5) Ibid. The 


the Surveyors place fell to him. 


He then returned to England to enrich his country 


p. 3+ 


agna Charta, the 


(65) Conſutation 


of the ballancing 


Letter, p · 336, 
338. 


(4) His Majeſty 
arrived here July 
7th that year. 
Salmon's Chro- 
nological Hiſt. 

p. 52. col. b. 


it. 1723, 870. 


He made a ſe- 
cond viſit in July 


16 14. Ibid, Po 


5 5. col. b. 

(e) Webb's vin · 
dication, ubi ſy- 
pra. 


'f) See Notes to 
Palladio's Archi- 


tecture, printed 
in Leoni's edition 
of that work in 


1742. Mr Webb 


tells us, that our 
architect ſpent 
his eftate as well 
as his time a- 
mong the Ro- 
mans [in Italy]. 
Vindication, p. 


(g) Ibid. p. 119. 


debt was con - 
tracted through 


with the fruits of his ſtudies (g). Soon after his arrival, the office of Works being found extraordinary oc- 
ſeveral thouſand pounds in debt, he voluntarily gave up his own dues, and prevailed 
with the Comptroller and Paymaſter to do the like, whereby the whole arrears were ab- 


ſolutely cleared (5). 


ſurpriſing group of ſtones upon Saliſbury-Plain, commonly called Stone-Henge, 


In 1620, by the King's command, he took an accurate ſurvey of the 


caſions in his pre- 
deceſſor's time, 
and the Privy- 
Council acquaint- 
ed him that the 
and drew Exchequer was 


. . I ty and the 
up an account with his opinion of that famous monument of antiquity, which he preſented vflemen clame- 
pointed, tous. 


to his royal maſter [B]. And on the 16th of November the ſame year, he was ap 


[4] Different conjectures about his education.] The 
author of his life ſays, it had been ſuggeſted, that his 
education was liberal, and that he laid the firſt founda- 
tions of his future knowledge in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; but, continues he, there ſeems to be no other 
ground for this ſuppoſition, than a bare conjecture (1). 
On the other hand, Sir Chriſtopher Wren uſed to ſay, 
he was bound apprentice to a Joiner ; which is the 
more probable, as his vindicator Mr Webb had thought 
proper to throw a veil of abſolute ſilence over this 
part of his life. 

[B] He preſented bis opinion of Stone-Henge to his 
Majeſty.) The King, in his progreſs this year, called 
at Wilton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke ; which 
being near Stone-Henge (2), the diſcourſe, among 


among 


other things, turned upon that famous relique of 
antiquity, Hereupon, our architect, who was well 
known to have ſearched into antique buildings and ruins 
abroad, being ſent for, received his Majetty's com- 
mande, to produce, out of his own practice in archi- 
tecture and experience in antiquities, what poihbly he 
could diſcover concerning this of Stone-Henge. In 
obedience to this command, he preſently ſet about the 
work ; and having, with no little pains and expence, 
taken an exact meaſurement of the whole, and dili- 
gently ſearched the foundations, in order to find out 
the original form and aſpect, he proceeded to compare 
it with other antique buildings which he had any 
where ſeen abroad ; and after much reaſoning and a 
long ſeries of authorities, he concludes at laſt, 2 

this 


among others, a Commiſſioner fot repairing the cathedral of St Paul in London (i). 
Upon the demiſe of King James, he was continued in his poſts by King Charles J. 
| - whoſe #135» 136. fuſt 


edit. in 1658. 
folio. 


this ancient and ſtupendous pile muſt have been origi- 
nally a Roman temple, inſcribed to Cælus the ſenior of 
the heathen gods, and built after the Tuſcan order. 
That it was built when the Romans flouriſhed here in 
peace and proſperity in Britain, and probably betwixt 
the time of Agricola's government and the reign of 
Conſtantine the Great, about 1650 years ago. The 
reaſons upon which he endeavours to ſupport this opi- 
nion are theſe : 

Firſt, That the Romans were, and no other nation 
could be, founders of Stone-Henge, he argues from, 
1. The magnificence. 2 The order. 3. The archi- 
tectonical ſcheme. 4. The double portico in the 
greater circle of ſtones, and another portico in the cell 
or hexagon. 5. The manner and poſition of the co- 
lumns of the building. And 6. From the Roman re- 
liques frequently found near the place. 
| Secondly, that it was a temple, he infers from, 1. 
The interval or ſpacious court round about. 2. The 
cell and it's porticoes. 3. The altar, and it's poſition 
eaſtward. 4. The intermixture of orders. 5. The 
aſpe& of the whole fabric. And 6. From the. ſkulls 
of beaſts, as bulls, &c. digged up in the circumjacent 

d 


Thirdly, That this temple was inſcribed to the God 
Ccelus, he concludeth from, 1. The fituation, in an 
open plain country. 2. The aſpect Hyætbros, i. e. 
roofleſs. 3. The manner or form, viz. a circle ſur- 
rounding a hexagon. 4. The order. 5. The deco- 
rum or ſtructure. 6. The pyramidal figure of the 
ſtones. 7. From the kinds of beaſts cuſtomarily of- 
fered in ſacrifice to that deity. 


However, upon the whole, he pretends not to any 


abſolute deciſive evidence, but leaves the matter as a 


ſubje& worthy of further enquiries. This opinion of 
our author lay by him in rude notes, imperfectly me- 
thodized, till his death; when, coming into the 
hands of his relation Mr John Webb, of Botleigh in 


Somerſetſhire, that gentleman, at the defire of Dr Wil- 


Several of 
222 were alſo 
deftroyed in the 
Fire of Lor don. 

ones's Life, ubi 
pra. 


liam Harvey the celebrated Phyſician, Mr Selden; and 


other learned Antiquaries, perfected and publiſhed them 


a ſew years afterwards in folio, under the following 
title, The moſt notable Antiquity of Great-Britain, wvul- 

rly called Stone-Heng on Saliſbury-Plain, reflored. 
Lond, i655. This book, of which only a few copies 
were printed (3), was generally approved by the Anti- 
quaries. But Dr Walter Charlton, Phyſician to King 
Charles II. being diſſatisfied with it, ſent it to the fa- 
mous Olaus Wormius in Denmark, who returned his 
ſentiments in ſeveral letters to his correſpondent. The 
doctor, being perſwaded that the antiquity was of Da- 
niſh extraction, attempted a refutation of Mr Jones's 


opinion, which he printed in 1663 in 4to. intitled, 


Chorea Gigantum, or the moſt famous Antiquity of 
Great-Britain, vulgarly called Stone Heng, 22 
on Saliſbury- Plain, reflored to the Danes, This diſ- 
courſe was generally exploded by the learned in theſe 


things, and Mr Webb publiſhed, in anſwer to it, 4 


Vindication of Stone-Heng reſtored; in which the Orders 
and Rules of Architecture obſerved by the ancient Ro- 


mans are diſcuſſed : together with the Cuſtoms and Man- 


ners of ſeveral Nations of the World in matters of build- 
ing of the greateft Antiquity ; as alſo an Hiſtorical 
2 of the moſt memorable Ad ions of the Danes 
in England. Lond. 1655, in folio. Theſe three diſ- 
— of Mr Jones, Dr Charlton, 8 Mr Webb, 
ing grown very ſcarce, were reprinted together at 
on, 1725, folio. The * pieces are both 
addreſſed to King Charles II. who, as Dr Charlton 


there obſerves, after his defeat at Worceſter, while he 


lay concealed at Heale near Saliſbury, made a viſit to 


this monument, and ſpent many hours together in 
viewing it. His Majeſty, however, was not ſatisfied, 
it ſeems, with any of theſe accounts ; and in his re- 
turn from Bath in 1665, happening to meet Mr Au- 
brey at Stone-Henge, and converſing with him upon 
it, was better pleaſed with his opinion in aſcribing it 
to the Druids. In confirmation whereof, that gentle- 
man receiving, 'tis ſaid, the royal commands for the 
papole, wrote his Monumenta Britannica: or, 4 

;/courſe concerning Stone Henge, &c. and this ſenti- 
ment has been ſince embraced and further confirmed 


dy Dr William Stukely, who, having very diligently 


examined this and other works of the like nature in 
VOL. IV. No, 23z. 
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1 (9), and 
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the iſland for many years together, publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe, entitled, Stone Henge, a Temple, reftored to the 
Britiſh Druids. Lond. 1740, in folio. That learned 
author obſerves, that the utmoſt account we have in 
writing of theſe temples, of which Stone Henge is the 
lateſt, comes from the ancient Britons, the remains of 
the people who lived here at the times of the Roman 
invaſion ; that the oldelt Britons ſpeak of it only by 
tradition, far above all memorial; and wondering at 
the flupendous work, were as far to ſeek about the 
founders and intent of it then as we are now; and 
therefore (as was uſual with them) had recourſe to ma- 
gic for it's original. After the Reformation, the cu- 
rious began to conſider it more intimately, though not 
ſucceſsfully. Mr Camden expreſsly declares he was able 
to give no good account of it. After him Mr Jones 
gave, in 1620, his opinion of it as a Roman work, 
and left, I ſuppoſe, continues this author, ſome few 
indigeſted notes in writing thereupon. From which 
his ſon- in- law (4), John Webb, compoſed an entire 
treatiſe, endeavouring to prove it. But they that 
are acquainted with Roman architecture, or have 
conſidered Stone Henge, muſt needs be of a different 
And as my Lord Bp of London well ob- 
erves (5), It cannot be ſafe to cloſe with Mr Jones, 
« tho' his book otherwiſe be a learned and ingenious 
piece. Inigo Jones lived 30 years after this, and 
« yet Mr Webb makes an apology for his work, that 
if he had ſurvived to have done it with his own 
* hand, it would have been better. But 'tis very rea- 
* ſonably believed, that though Inigo Jones was an 
extraordinary genius in architecture, yet he wanted 
many qualifications for an author; eſpecially in ſuch 
a work as Stone-Henge: Tis my opinion, that had 
* his architectonic ſtill been united to Mr Camden's 
learning, he could never have demonſtrated Stone- 
* Henge to be a Roman work. Afterwards, Dr 
Charlton publiſhed a piece againſt Webb's perform- 
ance, and certainly has ſaid enough to overthrow it, 
though he could not with equal ſucceſs eſtabliſh his 
own opinion, that it was the work of the Danes. 
Whereas, Olaus Wormius finds no ſuch monuments | 
among the Gothic nations, which, as Mr Toland (6) (6) In hi Hiſto- | 
obſerves, is anſwer ſufficient to his allegation. Webb of the Druid. 
anſwered the doctor's book, and by turns effectually 
demoliſhed his opinion, but could not ftill vindicate 
his own. Yet from all their diſputations, no ſpark 
was ſtruck towards a diſcovery of the real truth. 
What is the worſt part in both performances of Mr 
Webb, his repreſentation of the real monument in 
his drawings is fictitious; and, as Mr Aubrey rightly 
obſerves, in endeavouring to retrieve a piece of archi- 
tecture in Vitruvius, he abuſes the reader with a falſe 
repreſentation of the whole. It requires no great pains 
to prove this, nor need we take much time to be ſatiſ- 
fied in it: the work is ſtill extant. As ſoon as a judi- 
cious eye comes upon the ſpot, it ſees that Webb's 
equilateral triangles forming the cell are imaginary ; (7) Stone-Henge, 
that his three entrances a croſs the ditch are fo too, Temple, c. p. 
and that he has turned the cell a fixth part from it's true OP 
fituation, to favour his imaginary hypotheſis. That 
the cell or adytum, inſtead of a hexagon, forms a 
beautiful oval, and conſiſts of 40 ſtones, and not 30, 
as Mr Webb has given them, whoſe caliing it a Ro- 
man work, compoſed from a mixture of the plain- Donnegal, 2 
neſs and ſolidneſs of the Tuſcan order with the deli- Druidetz of that 
cacy of the Corinthian ; that in aſpect they are i- name lived; it 
teros bypethros ; and that in manner tis pychoftoles ; fenifics 8 
when applied to our antiquity, is no better than — 4 
-= words (7). The doctor to and her temple, 
ſupport his own opinion by the following 
(1.) From the igious ? 
buildings, from uy Lands end in Cornwall to the ut- — — 
moſt northern promontory in Scotland, where the Ro- this day dare not 
man power never reached. That they are to be found any way profane. 
in all the iſlands between Scotland and Ireland, Ifle of 
Man, all the Orkney iſlands, &c. and numerous in (9) A fimilar 
Ireland itſelf (8). (2.) Whatever is dug up in or near — 
theſe works, are manifeſtly remains of the Druid times, from the Roman 
urns, bones, ornaments of amber, glaſs beads, ſnake - road from Marl- 
ſtones, amulets, celts, flint-hatchets, arrow heads, and borough in Wilt- 
ſuch like. (3.) That there are many barrows or he eo Bach. 


about them, over one of which runs the Via — urge 
conſequently was raiſed before that ſolio. 


Roman 


(4) This is a 
miſtake, for he 
was no more 
than a dif aut 
couſin. See re- 
40 

(5) In his notes 
en Camden's Bri- 
tannia, 


(3) Toland, p. 
23. relates, that 
in Gealcopa's 
mount in Ini ſoen 
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ments. a ſort of diminu- 
number of theſe kind of tive Stone- 


31 C 


(+) The order for 


him June 26, 
1633, and it was 
begun ſoon after 
at the eaſt end, 


being laid by Dr 
Laud then Biſhop 
of London, and 
the fourth by Mr 
Jones. Dugdale's 


Paul's, &c. p. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 __ 
2 2 ines WW at 


(ic) This cubit 


with the H-brew 
and Egyptian, 
containing 20 + 
inches Engliſh 
meaſure, See 
Greaves's Roman 
Foot, &c. and 


1) It is fo cal- 


his Commenta- 
ries, B. G. VI. 


('2) Our author 
raiſes this opinii n 
upon the rule of 
the variation of 
the compaſs, laid 
down by Dr Hal- 
ley, who viſi ed 
 Stcne»Henge in 


the ftone to the 
R. S. which was 
examined by our 
author; to whom 
the doctor gave 


it as his opinion, 


Henge might be 
2 or 3000 years 


Henge, a Tem- 
ple, p. 5 and 65. 


(13) This view 


called a bird's eye 
proſpect, or as it 
is ſeen by a bird 

in flying over it; 
by which artifice 
all the parts are 

brought diſtinctly 


(14) Attheother 


cad theory. Within which, near the upper end, lies a large fingſe 


]J ONE s. 


Webb, where whoſe conſort alſo entertained him in the like ſtation “. And he ſoon after formed that 


moſt ſtately and elegant pavilion, the Banquetting-houſe at Whitchall, which was at 
firſt deſigned for the reception of foreign Ambaſſadors [C]. Several other deſigns of his, 
executed in this reign, are taken notice of below [D]. In 1633, he began the repara- 
tions of St Paul's cathedral (&); and, in carrying them on, he added a magnificent por- 
tico at the weſt end, which excited the envy of all Chriſtendom on his country, for a ; 
piece of architecture not to be parallelled in modern times (/) EJ. While he was raiſing «Brag bag 


Roman road; (4.) That Stone-Henge was built before 
the boundary called Wanſdyke was made by the Belge, 
and probably before the Belge ſet footing in Britain; 
as appears from the barrows, which no doubt were the 
burial places of Kings and great men. (5). That the 
proportions of Stone-Henge falling into fractions, when 
meaſyred by the Engliſh, French, Roman, or Grecian 
foot, ſhew, that the architects were neither Engliſh, 
French, Romans, or Greeks ; and that the ſame pro- 
portions, when meaſured by the Phcenician cubit, pro- 
ducing always whole numbers, is an undeniable proof 
that it was built by that cubit (10). Upon the whole, 
he concludes, from the elegant and magnificent ftruc- 
ture of Stone-Henge, that it was the temple of the 
Arch-Druid, as the metropolitical church of the chief 
Druid of Britain; the Locus Conſecratus (11), where 
they met at ſome great feſtivals in the year, as well 
to perform the extraordinary ſacrifices and religious 
rites, as to determine cauſes and civil matters. That 
it was built by the deſcendants of thoſe Phcenicians, 
who probably came hither under the conduct of the 
Tyrian Hercules, in or about the time of the Patriarch 
Abraham, and built this temple about the year of 
Rome 280, that is, about 460 years before Chriſt, and 
420 years before Cæſar invaded Britain. Whence he 
obſerves, that as the Wanſdyke north of Stone-Henge 
was made about 100 years before Chrift by Divitiacus, 
who drove the poſſeſſors of this fine country of the 
Wil:ſhire-Downs northwards ; ſo the Druids enjoyed 
their magnificent work of Stone-Henge but about 360 
years (12). Jo conclude, it is remarkable, that al- 
moſt all the different inhabitants of our iſland have had 
their advocates in claiming the honour of this antiqui- 

. Mr Samms, in his Britannia, will have the ftruc- 
ture to be Phoenician ; Mr Jones and Mr Webb believe 


it to be Roman; Mr Aubrey thinks it to be Britiſh ; 


Dr Charleton derives it from the Danes. And yet, if 
the true old writing of the name be STAN- HE N- 
GES T, as the Monaſticon ſeems to tell us, I cannot 
ſee, ſays Biſhop Nicholſon, why the Saxons may not 
have as juſt a title as any. At laſt, Dr Stukely begins 
the round again, and maintains with Mr Samms that 
it is of Phcenician original. 

[C] The Banguetting houſe at Whitehall.) The 
cieling was painted ſome years after with the felicities 
of King James's reign by Sir Peter-Paul Rubens, and 
prints from theſe by Simon Gribelin were publiſhed in 
1724. The late Lord Burlington, about the year 
1740, publiſhed 4 North-weſt View of the Palace de- 
figned for Whitehall by Iniga Jones (13) where this 
pavilion appears in it's proper place as part of that pa- 
lace. In which, among other moſt beautiful drawings, 
there is ſeen a noble circular portico, the firſt hint 
whereof might perhaps be ſuggeſted by the circular 
portico in Stone Henge. But to underſland this, it 
muſt be obſerved, that Stone Henge conſiſts of an out- 
ward circle, 60 cubits in diameter, wherein are ſet 30 
ſtones, each 9 cubits high and 4 cubits broad, with an 
interval of two cubits between; and over each upright 
ſtone lies another of 1 4 cubit thick. At 5 cubits di- 
ſtance from this exterior circle within, there is another, 
whoſe radius from the common center of the work is 
24 cubits, wherein are placed 40 ſtones at equal di- 
ſtances, each a cubit thick, and 4 £ in height; ſo that 
between theſe two circles there is a circular walk 300 
foot in circumference. Whence it appears, that the 
circular portico in the deſign for Whitehall bears a re- 
ſemblance to this. But to finiſh the deſcription of 
Stone-Henge. Within the portico, i. e. within the 
inner circle, at 10 cubits diſtance, ſtand 5 tri/ithans, 
i. e. a compages of 3 flones, two uprights, with a 
third upon the top as an impoſt. Theſe are ſet with 
ſuitable intervals between them, nearly in the form of a 
ſemi-oval, and by Dr Stukely called the cance/l;, be- 
cauſe within them, at a leſſer diſtance, ſtand 19 leſſer 
upright ſtones, nearly in the ſame oval form, but leſſer ; 


ſtone, flat, ſuppoſed to be the altar ; the whole being 


ſupra, p. 27. 


thele 


called by Webb the cell, by Stukely the adytum, or 
the /anfum ſanctorum; and from this ady tum the Doc- 
tor imagines, that Inigo Jones projected the plan of the 
Surgeons theatre in London, a fabric for ſeeing and 
hearing, continues he, much admired by all good 


judges, and which my Lord Burlington, out of a ſpirit 


truly noble, and a great love for the architect's memo- 
ry, has lately repaired at his own charges and with 
excellent ſkill. 1 find the Surgeons theatre, or rather 
amphitheatre, is formed from the ſame proportions as 
our adytum, the tranſverſe and conjugate diameters 
being as 4 to 3, viz. 40 foot and 3o foot. And this 
appears to me a ſtrong preſumption that Inigo Jones 
did not make the ground-plot of Stone-Henge pub- 
liſhed under his name (15). (15) Stone- 

D] Several other deſigns are taken notice of below.] Henge, a Tem- 
Beſides Surgeons-Hall already mentioned, we owe to ple, Kc. p25. 
Mr Jones the Queen's Chapel at St James's palace, 
and her Majeſty's new buildings fronting the gardens 
at Somerſet houſe in the Strand (16), The church, (76) See a be- 
and piazza of Covent-Garden ; the firſt of which is {'ivtion of them 
univerſally allowed to be a maſter piece of the eee : 
Tuſcan order, the portico at the weſt end, majeſtic in - You on that 
it's plainneſs, and the roof ſo happily contrived, by ſudject. 
extending itſelf beyond the wall, as both to caſt a 
ſhade, which adds to the ſolemnity of the ſacred edi- 
fice, and at the ſame time ſerves to ſtrengthen the wall, 
by reſting thereon in it's center of gravity. In the 
lait performance be had in view the piazza of Leg- 
horn, bat has vaſtly ſurpaſſed the original in the beau- 
ty and largeneſs of his pillars. Our architect alſo laid 
out the ground-plot of Lincoln's inn-fields (17), and (17) Dr Stukely 
deſigned the Duke of Ancafter's houſe, which ſtands ys this wes lei! 
on the weſt fide of that noble ſquare, and which is no me Pong Egyp* 
inconſiderable inſtance of the /oftne/5 and ſavertneſs of Stons-Henge, 2 
his touches. The royal chapel at Denmark-houſe, Temple, &c. p. 
and the King's houſe at Newmarket, and the Queen's ©, 7. 
buildings at Greenwich, were alſo of his deſign (18). 
But it is not in our power to deſcribe the number, or 
form a judgment upon the excellence of all his build- 
ings ; views of ſeveral of them may be ſeen in Camp- 
bell's Yitruvias Britannicus, to which we muſt be con- 
tent to refer the reader. 

LE] Portico at the weſt end of St Paul's.) This 
Portico conſiſted of ſolid walls on each fide, with rows 
of Corinthian pillars fet at diſtance from the walls 
within to ſupport the roof (19). The whole was built (19) Ibid. p. 59. 
at the expence of King Charles I (20), who adorned it 
alſo with the ſtatues of his royal father and himſelf. (20) The King 
The intention of it was to be an ambulatory for ſuch np apnea Se 
as uſually, by walking in the body of the church, di- the weſt end. 
ſturbed the ſolemn ſervice in the choir (21). Mr Jones Waller, in his 
was not a little proud of this portico, at leaſt if thoſe poem on his Ma- 
are indeed his words which we read in his Stone- Heng mY 1 
reſtored ; where, in anſwer to Mr Camden's wonder 
by what means ſuch huge ſtones as thoſe of Stone- (21) Dugdale's 
Henge were ſet up, having mentioned much larger H!ſtory of St 
ſtones raiſed by the Ancients, he cloſes the paragraph Paul's, P. 143» 
as follows: * Had I not been thought worthy (by | 
© him who then commanded) to have been fole Archi- 
© te& thereof, I would have made fome mention of 
© the great ſtones uſed in the work and portico at the 
« weſt end of St. Paul's church London, but I forbear ; 


(18) Webb's 
Vindication, &:, 
p · 1 1 9. 


though in greatneſs they were equal to moſt in this 


antiquity [ Stone-Henge], and raiſed to a far greater 
height than any there (22). To this we ſhall add a (22) Stone 

of Mr Webb's, which may help to form ſome enge reſtored, 
idea of the extraordinary expence and magnificence of _— 


this portico. He is handling the objection of his anta- 


. — Stone -Henge could not be a Roman work, 
the diminiſhing of the ſtones was not equal in all 
as in Roman columns. Mr Webb admitting that ine- 
quality, anſwers thus, Do not we find that the Ro- 
mans upon occaſion, in one and the ſame temple, ſome- 
times diminiſhed the pillars, ſometimes the pylaſters, 
not in regard of the thruſt at the angles? and might 
not theſe then Tu. our antiquity be diminiſhed more 
or leſs in regard of ſome prefling neceſſity, ſome vent 


or 


(2) Thoſe in 
the outward cir- 
cle of Stone- 
Hen.e are 15 
foo, according 
to Dr Chariton. 
See Stone- Heng: 
reſtored to the 
Danes, 


(24) Theſe were 
raiſed during the 
uſurpaticn. 


(25) Stone- 
Henge, a Roman 
Work, &c. P · 


44, 45» 
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theſe noble monuments of his extraordinary genius as an Architect, he employed his lei- 
ſure hours in deſigning decorations fot dramatic entertainments; and there appeared 4 
fine intermixture of fancy and judgment in his pompous machinery of maſques and inter- 


ludes, which were the vogue in his time [F.. 


or flaw in an architrave, or the like ? Stones, I will 
tell you, for ſuch uſe, which in all columnations is 
the principal bearing, and of ſuch mighty ſcantlings, 
are not eaſily to be come by; a crack in an upright 
ſtone may be of no imminent danger, when a vent 
in an architrave may ruin the whole pile, and bring 
down all on a ſudden. Had he known what ſearch 
was made in the royal quarries of Portland, for to 
find out an architrave for the middie inter-column of 
the portico at the cathedral of St Paul, which is in 
length not fully twelve foot, he would never have 
made this objefion (23). And (continues this author) 
I wiſh it may not be found, that by the thruſting up 
of thoſe ſacrilegious buildings, to obſcure purpoſely 
that Kingly work (24), that architrave is prejudiced ; 
which if it be, ſuch a ſound and ſolid ſtone, for that 
uſe, will ſcarcely, without much ſweat and treaſure, 
be procured again in all the quarries of this kingdom 
and the next (25). | 

[F] He ſhewwed fancy and judgment in the machinery 
of maſques and interludes.) Several of theſe repreſen- 
tations are ſtill extant in the Works of Chapman, 
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_ D'Avenant, Daniel, and particularly Ben. Jonfon. The 


were the contrivance of Mr Jones. 


(2E} It was, per- 
haps, this ſcene, 
that furniihed 
Milton with the 
_ firſt hint of his 
Hell, drawn in 
his Paran'(z 
Loft ; as there 
is a tradition that 
he conceived the 
firſt idea of that 
hell from ſome. 
theatrical repre- 
ſentations, in- 
vented by Inigo 
Jones. And thie, 
by the bye, will 
_ poſſibly be recol- 
lected by the rea- 
der of the new 
Compleat Hiſtary 
of Eng lard. &c. 
in peruſirg {I x”, 
p. 162. V. I. III. 
of that work. 


e lit. 1757, to. 


(27) Theſe 
were, the Queen, 
the Counteties of 
Arundel, Derby, 
Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Eſſex, 


and Montgome- 


ry ; the Viſcoun- 
tels Cranbourne ; 
the Ladies, Eli- 
zabeth Guilford, 
Anne Winter, 
Windſore, and 
Anne Clifford. 


ſubje& was choſen by the poet, and the ſpeeches and 
ſongs were alſo of his compoſing ; but the invention 
of the icenes, ornaments, and dreſſes of the figures, 
An inſtance will 
make the diſtinct province of each clearly underſtood. 
Jonſon's maſque of Queens begins thus. His Ma- 
jeſty being ſet, and the whole company in full ex- 
* peCtation, the part of the ſcene which firſt repre- 
* tented itſelf was an ugly hell, which, flaming be- 
* neath, ſmoaked unto the top of the roof (25). And, 
in reſpect, all evils are morally ſaid to come from 
© hell; as alſo from that obſervation of Torrentius 
upon Horace's Canidia, Quæ tot inſtruda wenenis, 
ex Orci faucibus profecta videri poſſit. Who being 
* fraught with ſo many kinds of poiſon, might ſeem to 
came from the jaws of hell. Theſe witches, with a 
© kind of hollow and infernal muſic, came forth from 
thence ; firſt one, then two and three, and more, 
till their number increaſed to eleven, all differently 
attired, ſome with rats on their heads, ſome on their 
ſhoulders ; others with ointment-pots at their gir- 
dles; all with ſpindles, timbrels, rattles, or other 
venefical inſtruments, making a confuſed noiſe with 
ſtrange geftures. The device of their attire was Ma- 
ſer Jones's, with the invention and architecture of the 
whole ſcene and machine; only I [ Jonſon] preſcribed 
them their properties of vipers, ſnakes, bones, herbs, 
roots, and other enſigns of their magic.'—Theſe ele- 
ven witches beginning to dance, on a ſudden one of 
them miſſed their chief, and interrupted the reſt with 
this ſpeech. —Here follow the ſeveral ſpeeches made 

by Jonſon ; and, after the laſt ſpeech, they fell into a 

magical dance In the heat of their dance, on a ſud- 

den was heard a found of loud mufic, as if many in- 

ſtruments had made one blaft ; with this, not only the 

hags themſelves, but the hell into which they ran, 

quite vaniſhed, and the whole face of the ſcene 

altered, ſcarce ſuffering the memory of ſuch a thin 

But in the place of it appeared a glorious and — 
cent building, figuring the houſe of Fame. In the 
top of which were diſcovered the twelve maſquers (27), 
fatting upon a throne triumphal, erected in form of a 
pyramid, and circled with all ſtore of light. From 
whence a perſon by this time deſcended in the furni- 
ture of and exprefling heroic and manly vir- 
tue, began to ſpeak. The ſpeech ended, the throne 
whereon the maſquers ſat, being machina wer/atilis, 
ſaddenly changed; and in the place of it appeared 
Fama bona, good Fame (as ſhe is deſcribed in Iconolog. 
di Ceſare Ripa ), attired in white, with white wings, 
having a collar of gold about her neck, and a heart 
hanging at it, which Orus Apollo, in his Hierog/. 
interprets the note of a good Fame. In her right 
hand ſhe bore a trumpet, in her left an olive dun ; 
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and for her ſtate, it was as Virgil deſcribes her at the 


full, her feet on the ground, and her head in the 
clouds. 


on the turning of the machine, called from' thence to 


She, after the muſic had done, which waited 


_« themſelves.” 


By theſe means he acquired a handſome 
fortune 


N 


Virtue, and ſpake this following ſpeech.— At the end 
the loud muſic ſounded as before, to give the maſquers 
time of deſcending Next follows the poet's deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral perſonages repreſented by them, 
which is cloſed by theſe words. There reſts only, 
* that we give the deſcription we promiſed of the 
ſcene, which was the houſe of Fame. The ſtruc- 
ture and ornament of which (as 1s profeſt before) was 
intirely Maſter Jones's invention and defign. Firſt, 
for the lower columns, he choſe the ſtatues of the 
moſt excellent poets, as Homer, Virgil, Lucan, &c. 
as being the ſubſtaatial ſupporters of Fame. For the 
upper, Achilles, Eneas, Cæſar, and thoſe great 
heroes whom theſe poets had celebrated. All which 
ſtood as in maſſy gold. Between the pillars, under- 
neath, were figured land-battles, ſea-fights, triumphs, 
loves, ſacrifices, and all magnificent ſubjects of Ho- 
nour, in braſs, and heightened with ſilver. In 
which he profeſſed to follow that noble deſcription 
made by Chaucer of the place. Above were ſited 
the maſquers, over whoſe heads he devized two e- 
minent figures of Honour and Virtue for the arch. 
The friezes, both below and above, were filled with 
ſeveral-coloured lights, like emeralds, rubies, ſap- 
phires, carbuncles, &c. the reflex of which, with 
our lights placed in the concave, upon the maſquers 
habits, was full of glory. Theſe habits had in them 
the excellency of all deviſe and riches, and were 
worthily varied, by his invention, to the nations 
whereof they were queens. Nor are theſe alone his 
due ; but divers other acceſſions to the ſtrangeneſs 
and beauty of the ſpeQacle: as the hell, the going 
about of the chariots ®, and binding the witches, 
the turning machine, with the preſentation of 
Fame. All which, continues Jonſon, I willingly 
acknowledge for him ; ſince it is a virtue planted in 
good natures, that what reſpects they wiſh to obtain 
* fruitfully from others, they will give ingenuouſly 
From theſe laft words eſpecially it ap- 

pears, that, at the time of celebrating this maſque 
[Feb. 2, 1609 F], there ſubſiſted a good harmony be- 
tween our architect and Father Ben. But it did not 
continue long uninterrupted. We find the poet ridi- 
culing his aſſociate under the character of Lanthern 
Leatherhead, a hobby-horſe-ſeller in his comedy of Bar- 
tholomew fair, acted in 1614 And the rupture ſeems 
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not to have ended but with Jonſon's death. A very 


few years before that happened, he wrote a moſt viru- 
lent coarſe ſatire, which he called An Expoſiulation 
with Inigo Jones. The time when this was written 
is aſcertained by Howell's Letters, among which there 
is one, dated May 3, 1635, addreſſed to his friend and 
father Ben. Jonſon, concluding in theſe terms : 

© I heard you cenſured lately at Court, that you 
* have lighted too foul upon Sir Inigo, and that you 
© write with a porcupine's quill dipped in too much 


« gall. Excuſe me that I am ſo free with you; it is, 
© becauſe I am in no common way of friendſhip. 
© Your's, 
. 


But the poet, it ſeems, was too much incenſed, and 


too vain withal to liſten to the firſt advice of his friend, 
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The maſquere, 
on their deſcent 
from the temple 
of Fame, mount- 
ed into three trl- 
umphant cha- 
riots, reſpec- 
tively dia en by 
eagles, griffons, 
and lions, attert- 
ded with torch- 
bearers, and four 
hags bound before 
each. After 
which, a full 
triumphant mu- 
fic finging a ſong, | 
while they rode 
in ſtate about the 
ſtage. | 


+ Jonſon's 

Works, Vol. V. 
p · 316. edit. 
1756. 


+ Howell's Let 
ters, Vol. I. Ho 
6. No. xx. edit 
16 50. 


Whereupon Mr Howell addreſſed the following letter 


to him entirely upon this ſubject, aſſuring him that 
the King was much offended, eſpecially with the 
coarſeneſs of his abuſe. 


Father Ban, | 
© The fangs of a bear, and the tuſks of a wild boar, 
don't bite worſe, and make deeper gaſhes, than a 
« gooſe-quill ſometimes ; no, not the badger himſelf, 
© who is ſaid to be fo tenacious of his bite, that he 
© will not give over his hold, till he feels his teeth 
© meet and bone crack. Your quill hath proved ſo to 
Mr Inigo ; but the pen, wherewith you ſo gaſhed 
© him, was made rather of a porcupine than a gooſe 
* quill; it is ſo keen and firm. 


* Anſer, 
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but quickly ruined. ——— If 


| tba. Vol. 2. 
No. 11, p. 25 3. 


& This abuſive 
title does no 
where occur in 
any of _ three 
pieces of which 
the ſatire conſifts, 


1 It has been 
priated fince, 
from a MS. of 
the late Mr Ver- 
tue the Engraver, 
and inſerted a- 
mong the epi- 
grams, in the 
6th volume of 
Jonſon's Works, 
edit. 17 56. in 7 
3vo. 


+ See Sir Will. 
Davenant's arti- 
cle, remark [D], 
No. x. 


„A4 11. ſcene 


„W 


(*) Ibid. p. 119+ fortune (m). But his loyalty, the effect both of his integrity and gratitude; expoſed him 


to conſiderable loſſes; and he bore a part in the ruins of his royal maſter. 


Upon the 


opening of the Long- Parliament in November 1640, he was called before the Houſe of 
Lords, upon a complaint of the pariſhioners of St Gregory's in London againſt him, for 
damages done to that church IG]; and afterwards, during the uſurpation, he was con- 


Anſer, apes, witulus, populos & regna gubernant, 


© The gooſe, the bee, and the calf (meaning wax, 
* parchment, and the pen), rule the world ; but 
of the three, the pen is moſt predominant, I 
* know you have a commanding one; but you mult 
not let it tyrannize in that manager, as you have 
done lately. Some give out there was a hair in your 
pen, and that your ink was too thick with gall ; 
* elſe it would not have beſpattered and ſhaken the re- 
* putation of a Royal Architect; for reputation, you 
* know, is like a fair ſtructure, long time a raiſing, 
your ſpirit will 
* not let you retract, yet you ſhall do well to re- 
« preſs any more copies of the ſatire ; for, to deal 
« plainly with you, you have loſt ſome ground at 
* Court by it ; and as I hear from a good hand, the 
« King, who hath ſo great judgment in Poetry as in 
other things elſe, is not well pleaſed therewith. 
* Diſpenſe with this freedom of your reſpectful ſon 
and ſervant, 


Weſtminſter, 
3 July, 1935. | | ; 

After the Expoſtulation juſt mentioned, Jonſon ad- 
ded another piece, intitled, To a Friend. An Epi- 
gram of him. And alſo a third, inſcribed To Inigo 
Marquis Would be. A Corollary. Howell, in his 
firſt letter, plainly points to the epigram, which runs 
thus: | | 


J. H. 


Sir Inigo doth fear it, as I hear, 

And labours to ſeem worthy of this fear ; 
That I ſhould write upon him ſome ſharp verſe, 
Able to eat into his bones, and pierce 

The marrow. Wretch! I quit thee of thy pain, 
Thou 'rt too ambitious, and doſt fear in vain : 
The Lybian lion haunts no butterflies ; 

He makes the camel and dull aſs his prize. 

If thou be ſo defirous to be read, 

Seek out ſome hungry Painter, that for bread, 
With rotten chalk or coal upon the wall, 

Will well defign thee to be view'd of all 
That fit upon the common draught or ſtrand ; 
Thy forehead is too narrow for my brand. 


Father Ben. ſeems at length to have followed his ſon's 
advice, finding it neceſſary, perhaps, to comply there- 
to, and accordingly ſuppreſſed the whole. Whence 
it happened, that the contents were little known ; and 
this occaſioned the confufion in a ſtory which we ſee 
in print, That Jonſon wrote a ſevere ſotire againſt 
* Inigo Tones, in which he fliled him Sir Lanthern 
* Leatherhead 5, but that it was forbid by the King to 
be printed at that time, and is fill extant in manu- 
« ſcript 1. The reader will be beforehand with me in 
obſerving, that the ninth line in this epigram alludes 
to ſome attempts of our architect in the poetical way, 


either in the buſineſs of maſques + or otherwiſe, or 
perhaps both. There is a copy of verſes by him, 


publiſhed in the Odcombian Banquet, prefixed to Tom. 
Coryat's Crudities, London, 1611, 4to. And to 
that the line here mentioned ſeems moſt directly to 

int. This intruſion into the poet's province had 
raiſed Ben's ſpleen ; and, in the beg of the 
quarrel, one principal ſtroke of the ridicule beſtowed 
upon Lanthern in Bartholomew Fair, conſiſts in the 
title there given him of Parcel. Poet 


Sc.] The quarrel which occafioned this complaint, 
ſeems to have commenced at leaſt ſoon after the order 
mentioned in note (i) above. The firſt part of Jon- 
ſon's ſatire, which has been ſaid was written in 1635, 
concludes with theſe lines : 


Live long the feaſting room, and e' er thou burn 
Again, thy Architect to aſhes turn; 


[G] A complaint of the pariſhioners of St Gregory's, 


ſtrained 


Whom not ten fires, nor a Parliament, . 
With all remonſtrance, make an honeſt man. 


If theſe laſt words refer to this quarrel, the point is 
clear. But it cannot be denied,. there is ſome difficul- 
ty in that ſuppoſition ; for, though we ſhould allow 
that the quarrel commenced in 1635 ; yet 'tis noto- 
rious, no remonſtrance could then have been made to 
Parliament, none being called in the interval between 
the order for repairing St Paul's, and the writing of 
this ſatire ; nor, indeed, at any time afterwards, du- 
ring Jonſon's life. This paſſage therefore of the ſa- 
tire, if underſtood to refer to a remonſtrance of the 
pariſhioners of St Gregory's upon this occaſion, mult 
mean an intended or threatened remonſtrance only ; 
which, indeed, might not improbably be the caſe, ſince 
the quarrel had certainly begun ſome time before the 
order was made out for pulling the church down, as 
may be unqueſtionably inferred from the tenor of the 
remonſtrance or complaint of the pariſhioners to the 
Houſe of Commons in 1640 ; the ſubſtance of which 


was contained in the paper ſent up by them to the 
Lords, in theſe terms 28 e 


The Declaration of the Commons upon the com- 
plaint and in the behalf of the pariſhioners of St 
Gregory's London, againſt Inigo Jones, Eſq; 


* The pariſh churth of St Gregory's, adjoining to 
the cathedral church of St Paul's © — id, 
is, and from the time whereof the memory of man is 
not to the contrary, hath been the pariſn- church for 
the inhabitants of that pariſh, lately computed to be 
3000 perſons, for the adminiſtration of divine ſervice 
and ſacraments. The ſaid Inigo Jones, Eſq; being Sur- 
* veyor of his Majeſty's works, and particularly thoſe 
* deſigned for the re-edifying the ſaid church of Se 
c Paul's, would not undertake the work, unleſs he 
might be, as he termed it, the /o/e Monarch, or 
might have the principality thereof, and conceiving 
the faid work would not well be done without pulling 
down the faid church of St 's, preſented a 


plot to his Majeſty accordingly. The ſaid Inigo 


Jones having preſented the ſaid plot, his Majetty 
* thereupon ſignified his pleaſure, and in purſuance 
6 thereof, ſeveral orders were alſo made at the Coun- 
* cil-board, that the ſaid church ſhould be taken down 
© by the pariſhioners, for the more convenient repair- 
* ing of the cathedral church of St Paul's ; which the 
* pariſhioners refuſing to obey, as was lawful for them 
to do, the ſaid Inigo Jones, in execution of the plot 
* and defign by him preſented as aforeſaid, and of his 
* Majeſty's ſignification, and the orders at the Council- 
* board thereupon had, in or about March 1639, did 
pull down, and cauſe to be pulled down, part of the 
* ſaid church; and did alſo threaten, That if the ſaid 
* pariſhioners would not take down the reſt of it, then 
* the galleries ſbould be ſawed down, and with ſcrews 
* the materials of the ſaid church ſhould be thrown down 
into the fireet. And the ſaid Inigo Jones did further 
* threaten the ſaid pariſhioners, That if they did not 
tale down the ſaid church, they ſhould be laid by the 
* heels. Whereby the pariſhioners being thus affright- 
ed, and to fave the materials, which not long before 
had coſt them 15001. were inforced to take down 
* ſome part of the ſaid church, inſomuch, as thereby 
it was made altogether uſeleſs, and the ſaid pariſhio- 
ners, to that great number, have been wholly deſti- 
* tute of any place within their own pariſh for the 
public exerciſing of religion. The damages the pa- 
© riſhioners have hereby ſuſtained are very great, and 

the charge of re edify ing the ſaid church, and reſto- 
ring it to as good plight as it was in before it was ſo 
6 y taken down, will amount at leaft to 
« 3oool. All which the ſaid pariſhioners are ready to 
0 and maintain. For remedy therefore and re- 
* dreſs herein, and chiefly to the end that the ſaid 
* church of St Gregory's may be fully repaired and 
5 reftoreg to the plight and condition wherein it for- 
* merly was, by and at the charge of him _—— 

6 
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JONES. JONSON. 
r ſtrained to pay 400 l. by way of compoſition for his eſtate as a Malignant (v). After the 
Mertyrology of death of King Charles I. he was continued in his poſt by King Charles II. But grief in 
the Rete, P. one of his years for the fatal calamity of the former, prevented him from doing the latter 
2668. folio, any actual ſervice, by cutting him off many years beſore the Reſtoration (o). died 
moſt probably about Midſummer 1652, and was interred June 26, in the chanel of St 
Bennet's church near St Paul's wharf London, where there was a monument erected to 
ubi his memory upon the north wall, at ſome diſtance from his grave ; but it ſuffered greatly 
in the Fire of London, September 1666 (p). Our author left ſeveral manuſcripts, which 
have been publiſhed ſince his death, and there is ſome account of them below [H]. 
With reſpe& to his character, we are told by Mr Webb, that his abilities in all human 
ſciences ſurpaſſed molt of his age (q). However that be, tis certain he was perfectly well 
ſkilled in the Mathematics, and had ſome inſight into the two learned languages, Greek 
and Latin, eſpecially the latter (r); and we have already taken notice of his taſte for Poe- (r) This apprars 
try (). However, theſe accompliſhments were no more than the decorations and coun- gelle Non 
ly 21, 16:2, 


eſpecially Stone- 
e of his proper character, which was, indeed, that of an Architect the moſt eminent Henee — if 
miſtake ; though in his time. 


Accordingly, he was then, and is ſtill, generally ſtiled the Brizif Vitru- — A 
vius; and it is obſervable, that the art of deſign, little known in England before, was 

brought into uſe and eſteem by him ,under the patronage of King Charles I. and Thomas 
Ibid. col- 423- Earl of Arundel (t). In ſhort, Mr Jones was generally learned, eminent for Architec- 


(9) Vindication, ture, a great Geometrician, and, in deſigning with his pen (as Sir Anthony Vandyke 
p. 119. 
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* 


(e) Webb, where 
laſt cited, and our 
author's life, 
ſupra. 


(fp) Wood's A- 
then. Qxon. Vol. 
II. col. 113. note 
(6). That au- 
thor's in for ma- 
tion from Mr 
Webb's ſon 
James, that our 
architect died Ju- 


about 79 years, 


1 
not unlikely. (s) In remark 


[F]. 

(1) Webb, f. 19, 

uſed to ſay), not to be equalled, by whatever great mafters in his time, for the boldneſs, 
 fofineſs, ſweetneſs, and ſureneſs of his touches (). 2 85 0% Ibid, 2. 17. 


dy whoſe undue means it was in taken down, 
© or cauſed to be taken down as aforeſaid, it is defired, 
that ſuch proceedings may be uſed and had againſt 
the ſaid offenders herein, as to right and juſtice doth 


(a8) Nalfon's * appertain (28)." 
We” 2 Vol. This being read, the ſaid Inigo Jones, Eſq; deſired 
- P · 7 . 


he might have ſome time to anſwer by his Counſel ; 
whereupon it was ordered, that he have a copy of the 
declaration againſt him, and ſhall put in his anſwer 
(29) Ibid, p. 729. thereto on Tueſday come ſe ennight (29). According- 
ly he did put in his anſwer, and appearing the ſame 
day before the Lords in Parliament, and being demand- 
ed what he could ſay in anſwer to the Declaration, 
&c. he the ſaid Inigo Jones, for anſwer thereunto ſaith, 
that he is not guilty of the offence charged in the ſaid 
Declaration, in ſuch manner and form as therein is ex- 
preſſed. Whereupon, Friday fortnight was ordered 
(30) Ibid. p. 771. for hearing the cauſe (30). How this matter ended 


does not appear in Nalſon, but we have it in the Con- 


tinuation of Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of St Paul's, 
where we are aſſured, that when the repairing of that 
cathedral ceaſed in 1642, ſome part of the materials 
remaining, were, by order of the Houſe of Lords, 
delivered to the pariſhioners of St Gregory's, towards 
the rebuilding of that charch, which being old had 
Dory er se deen pulled down, in regard it was thought to be a 
Paus, &c. ſe- blemiſh to this ſtately cathedral, whereunto it ſo nearly 
cond edit. 1716, adjoined (31). | 1 
p. 146. H] Some account of his manuſcripts.) The author 
of Mr Jones's Life, wrote in 1725, intimates, that 
1 ſome noble perſons had then been at the labour and 
Jones, ubi ſupra, 


(31) Dugdale's 


© continues he, as the public is now te be obliged with 


(33) They are a view of them in ſculpture, the reader may a to prove, that the Language of China is the primitive account of this 
— ow. * finiſhed agar” tar pag nature and 1 And 1 * — - _ 2 from the Roſes into RE OK. 
4 * * thus there wi ſed a monument to Mr Jones's Engliſh, iflory of the World, written by | 
2 | a> memory, even more laſting than his own great per- Tarſagnota ; which came to the hands of his fon js (33) Ath. Ox. 
Kent, in 2 vol-, * formances (32). Accordingly, the principal of theſe And laſtly, dying at Butleigh, his ſeat in Somerſetſhire, Vol. 11. col. 
17275 fol. deſigns were publiſhed two years — (33) by October 24, 1672, was buried in that church (38). P 1113, 1114. 
fcb. JONSON[A][Bzxjamix], the renowned father of the poets in the beginning of 
den's Works, the laſt century, was the fruit of a poſthumous birth, and came into the world about a Aro 
+a . month after the death of his father (a) in 1574 (b). Being born in Weſtminſter, he was oi. xray 1 "WM 
put firſt to a private ſchool in the church of St Martin's in the Fields (c) ; but removed rn, u. 2 
(3) See the text. thence, at a Proper age, to that of the royal foundation, where Camden became his maſter ft. 
2 | (a) [B] 
(1) Several in- [4] Jon ſom. ] It was thus Father Ben conſtantly ſpelt from being a diſcredit to him (3), yet we never find (3) See temark 
ftances of this his name (1). upon all occaſions, at leaſt after he be- him (as I remember) once mentioning his family upon IC: 
may be ſcen in gan to have a name in the learned world. Yet we find any occaſion : an enquiry, which that might produce 
the preface, P. it uſually wrote Johnſon by all others, not excepting would perhaps have diſcovered his fingularity in this re- 
to his Works, even his beſt friends and fondeſt ſons ; nay, what is ſtill _ So much In leaſt is certain, that Drummond of 
edit. 1756, ro more, it is ſo wrote in the initrument for raiſing his Hawthornden, himſelf a Scotchman, writes the name 
which we ſhall ſalary as Poet Laureat (2). The late editor of his works Jebnſen, in the uſual way. However, as we have nat 
_ — „ Plainly agrees with the general opinion, that this was ſeen proof ſufficient abſolutely to decide the queſtion W 
KK]. one inſtance, among innumerable others, of that affec- ' againſt his own praQticg, ic would not be doing him 
[ 
| tation, which fo — marks the character of our Ee to * rity ; and, for that reaſon, we 
12 See remark poet; and it is obſervable, that cho“ lis defcent was far have accordingly complied thereto. | 
179. VOL. IV. No. 232. | 31 D 


expence of procuring the plans of his deſigns. * And, 


Mr Kent; and the ſame gentleman publiſhed ſome of 
our author's leſſer defigns in 1744, folio. Others of 
theſe have been publiſhed alſo by Mr Iſaac Ware *. „ In 1743, 40. 
Our author left in manuſcript likewiſe ſome very curious 
notes upon Palladio's Architecture, inſerted in a copy 
of that book ; which coming to the hands of George 
Clerke, Eſq; Fellow of All-Souls college in Oxford, 
and Member of Parliament ſeveral years for the uni- 
verſity, that gentleman gave it to the library of 
Worceſter-college there ; and a few years ago, Mr Le- 
oni, an Italian, went to Oxford, and took a copy of 
the ſaid notes, which he inſerted in an edition of Pal- 
ladio, publiſhed by him in 1744, and which he ob- 
ſerves, raiſes the value of his edition greatly above all 
that had been publiſhed before. Our author was a 

eat admirer of antiquities, and we are aſſured by 
Mr Webb, that he had in his poſſeſſion the chiefeſt 
of all Chriſtendom, defigned by his relation (34). That 
gentleman alſo obſerves, that Mr Jones was not only 
the Vitruvius of England, but of all Chriſtendom ; and 
that it was vox Europe that named him fo ; being, 
much more than at home, famous in remote parts; 
where he lived many years, defigned many works, and 
diſcovered many antiquities, before unknown, with 
general applauſe (35). To conclude, Mr Webb, who 
appears to have been our architect's heir, was born in 
London, bred at Merchant- Taylors ſchool, afterwards 
reſided in Mr Jones's family, married his kinſwoman 
[the hter of his couſin-german}, was inſtructed by 
him in Mathematics and Architecture, and deſigned (36) 31 
by him for his ſucceſſor in the office of Surveyor-Ge- II. . — ; 
neral, but was prevented by Sir Joha Denham (36). 
That he publiſhed an Hiftorical Eſſay,  endeavouring (37) There is an 


p · 119, 120. 


(35) Ibid. f. 8. 


LB] Camden 
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4) Ath. Oxon. 
ol. I. col. 608. 


* 


{ 2 o N SQ N. 1 
(d) [BJ. As his father was a. gentleman and a: clergyman: [C}, this ſtep ſeems to have 
been taken in the view of breeding him to the Church. But the widow being left in nar- 
row circumſtances, thought fit not to refuſe an offer of marriage, which was made to her 
by a Bricklayer; and, after her fon had continued ſome years at Weſtminfter-ſchool, and 
made ai extraordinary progreſs in claſſical learning, ſhe took him away, and obliged him 
to work under his ſtep- father [D]. This was nipping the firſt ſprig of his dawning 


hopes 
change. 


in the bud; his ſpirit was not of a temper to take the bent to ſo mortify ing a 
In the depth of his reſentment, he left his mother; and inlifting himſelf a ſol- 


dier, was carried to the Engliſh army, then engaged againſt the Spaniards in the Nether- 


lands. 
mon man in that profeſſion. 
() Drummond's 
Works, ubi ſu- 
pra. 


[LB] Camden was his maſter.) As this method of 
breeding was ſuitable to his birth, ſo it was very 
agreeable to his genius and inclination, and he re- 
tained the higheſt eſteem and value for his maſter ever 
after, which he took the firſt opportunity he had 
of ſhowing in the dedication of Every Man in his Hu- 
meur ; Where having declared, that he had always de- 
ſtined to preſent his maſter with the firſt effects of his 
education as ſhould bear any worth proportionable to 
that benefit, he begs his acceptance of this; Such, 
«* ſays he, wherein neither the confeſſion of my man- 
ners ſhall make you bluſh ; nor of my ſtudies repent 
* you to have been the inſtructor: And for che profeſ- 
© fion of my thankfulneſs, I am ſure it will, with good 
* men, find either praiſe or excuſe. | 


© Your true lover, 
© BEN. JON SON. 


We likewiſe find the ſame maſter among thoſe good 
and great names, which this ſcholar reſolved to 
conſecrate to poſterity in his epigrams; and which 
therefore may well claim a place in theſe memoirs, as 
follows : | | 


Camden, moſt reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that Tam in arts, all that I know ; 

(How nothing's that?) to whom my country owes 
The great renown and name wherewith ſhe goes. 
Than thee the age ſees not that thing more grave, 
More high, more holy, that ſhe more would crave. 
What name, what ſkill, what faith haſt thou in things! 
What fight in ſearching the moſt antique ſprings ! 

* What weight, and what authority in thy ſpeech ! 


. * Man ſcarce can make that doubt but thou canſ teach. 
Pardon free truth, and let thy modeſty, | 
Which conquers all, be once o'ercome by thee. 
Many of thine, this better could, than I; 
(4) Epigam xiv. But for their powers, accept my piety (4). 
at p. 228, 229. 
Tonfoa's Work * [C] His father being a gentleman, &c.] The fami- 


ly was originally of Annandale in Scotland, whence our 
author's grand-father removed to Carliſle, in the time 
of Henry VIII. under whom he held ſome poſt or office. 
But his ſon being deprived both of his eſtate and liber- 


edit. 1756. 


ty in the reign of Queen Mary, perhaps on account of 


his religion, afterwards went into holy orders, aud 

leaving Carliſle, ſettled in Weſtminſter, where he died 
(5) Drummone of (5). | ; 5 
Hawthornden's [D] Obliged to wort ander his ftep-father.)] It is not 
Works, ubi fu- certain bow long he continued in this fituation. We 
X Abe (a) are told by one writer, that he ſoon left his father, and 
went to Cambridge; but that the want of a mainte- 

nance there forced him back to his father in a few 
weeks; and that he worked in the New Building, at 
Lincoln's Inn, with'a trowel ih his hand, and 12 


2 l 


(6) Fuller's . in his pocket (6). This may paſs well enough. But 
Worthies, &c. not ſo the account given by Mr Wood, who having 
under London. told us firſt, that when Ben worked with his father, 
he was pitied by ſome generous gentlemen, aflerts 
farther, that he was recommended Camden to Sir 
Walter Ralegh, whoſe ſan he attended in his travels 
abroad; that on his return to England he and his pu- 
pil parted, not in cold bleod ; that Johnſon then went 
$3. adn 26 Cambridge, &c (7); - This Rory is inconſiſtent both 


Here he acquired a degree of military glory, which rarely falls to the lot of a com- 
In an encounter with a ſingle man of the enemy, he flew his 
opponent; and ftripping him, carried off the ſpoils in the view of both armies (:) [LE]. 
Upon his return home, he followed the bent of his inclination and refuming his ſtudies 


. 


with the age of Sir Walter's ſons, and the incidents of 
Johnſon's life; and indeed to do Mr Wood juſtice, the 
manner of his narrative plainly implies ſome diſtruſt of 
his voucher for it. | | 

[E] He carried off the ſpoils in the view of both ar- 
mies.] He was not a little elated with this incident of 
his life. He took occafion early to touch, by the way, 
upon it in the apologetical dialogue, which was once |, | 
ſpoken by way of epilogue to, and is now printed at nah vg | 
the end of his Poetafter (8) ; and he afterwards gave it 1601. A 
a place in his collection of epigrams (9). It is addreſſed 
in theſe terms, | | 2 (9) 'Tis the 
cviiith epiętam in 


| To true Soldiers, | Vis * 

Strength of my country, whilſt I bring to view, 

Such as are miſcalled captains, and wrong you; 

* And your high names : I do defire that thence 

© Be not put on you, nor you take offence. 

I ſwear by your true friend, my muſe, I love 
© Your great profeſſion, which I once did prove: 

And did not ſhame it with my actions then, 

* No more than I dare now do with my pen. 

« He that not truſts me having vow'd thus much, (10) This and 
But's angry for the captain ſlill, is ſuch (10). the two 878 fines 
. | ew, that the 

We find him again alluding to it with the ſame ela- GH jr A 

tion of heart ſeveral years afterwards, when King of compentation 

Charles, then Prince of Wales, was in Spain on the for the character 
buſineſs of the Spaniſh match. He writes thus to a of Captain Tuccae 
friend: 25 * 

Whether the diſpenſation yet be ſent, 

Or that the match was never meant ? 

I wiſhall well, and pray high heaven conſpire, 

My prince's ſafety, and my king's deſire : 

© But if for honour we muſt draw the ſword, 

And force back that which will not be reftor'd, 

© I have a body yet that ſpirit draws FO | 

© To live or fall a carcaſe in the cauſe (11). (17) Ia tis 


Work 5, Vol. VI. 
oc - - . . 1 p. 418, 419. 

The glory of this action receives a particular height 

ning from the reflection, that he thereby ſtands fingu- | 

hrly diſtinguiſhed above the reſt of his brethren of the 

poetical race, very few of whom have ever acquired 

any reputation in arms. On the contrary, it may be 

obſerved that Jonſon's favourite author Horace in par- 

cular, thought the eſſential part of his character ſo little 

concerned therein, that he has not ſpared to introduce a 

moſt ſhameful inftance of his own cowardice, as a 

heightening incident into one of his Odes, addreſſed to 

Pompeius Varus, upon the ſafe return of that general 

from an unfuccefsful expedition againſt Cæſar (12). The (12) Horatii O- 


ſecond ſtanza of which is thus tranflated by Mr Francis : pers, . 
Vils . : 
© With thee I ſaw Philippi's plain, 8 
* Ir's fatal rout, a fearful ſcene, Hoes, as the 
„And dropp'd, alas! th' inglorious ſhield, tos Midi, 
Where valour's ſelf was forc'd to yield, poſt in the Ro- 
* Where ſoil d in duſt the vanquiſh'd lay, ac leaſt to mo- 

And breath'd th' indignant foul away. dern Colonel. 


* But me when dying with my fear, 

Through wacting hoſts enwrapp'd in air, 
. * Swik did the God of wit coavey.” | 

„ | 71 He 


f 


(, vent to St John's college in Cambridge FJ. But here he had ſodn the misfortune to 


undergo. a ſecond mortification. The ſhortneſs of his purſe not ſupplying him with the 
decent conveniencies of a learned eaſe, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of quitting that 
ſeat of the Muſes after a ſhort ſtay there. In this exigence he took a courſe, not uncom- 
mon to perſons of genius under the like diſtreſs. He applied to the play-houſes,” and was 
admitted into an obſcure one, called the Green- Curtain, in the neighbourhood of Shore- 
ditch or Clerkenwell (g). He had not been long in this ſtation, when, not contenting 
himſclf with the buſineſs of an actor only, he took up his pen, and wrote ſame pieces for 
the ſtage. But his performances either way did no credit to his genius [G]. During his 
continuance in this humble ſtation, he had a quarrel with one of the players; who ſending 
him a challenge, there enſued a duel, wherein Jonſon killed his adverſary. For this of- 
fence being thrown into priſon, under that misfortune his ſpirit, tough as it was, ſunk 
into ſome degree of melancholy, ſo that he became a fit object to be ſubdued by the crafty 


attacks of a Popiſh Prieſt; who, officiouſly viſiting him in his confinement, prevailed 


college, confirmed by his gift of ſeveral books, now in 


upon him to renounce his religion and embrace the Roman-Catholic Faith z and he re- 
rained twelve years within the pale of that Church (5), Not long after this change in his 


religious condition, he alſo made a change in his civil one, and took to himſelf a wife [H]. 


having firſt obtained his releaſement from priſon. His ſpirit revived with his liberty; and 


maugre all the diſcouragements he met with, he went on digging in the poetic mine, and, 


by dint of unappalled induſtry, improved his genius ſo much, that at length he produced 
a play; which having the good fortune to fall into the hands of Shakeſpeare, that humane 
good - natured bard reſolving to do full juſtice to it's merit, brought it upon the ſtage, 


where he was a manager, and acted a part in it himſelf (i) [7]. Thus encouraged, his 
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(f) bia. 


(g) Ath. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra. s 


(b) Heads of a 
converſation wi 
Drumman«e, in 
that author's 
Works, where 
laſt cited, 


(i) Shakeſpeare's 
good-nature was 
the more conſpi- 
cuous, as the 
play was un- 
doubtedly con- 
demned by Jon- 
ſon himſelf in the 
riper age of his 
genius; other- 
wile we ſhould 
have ſeen it at 
the head of his 
Works in 1616, 


[F] He went to St Fohn's college in Cambridze.} by his fond father, which under this title, On my fir/t 


This fact is not indeed abſolutely certain. It ſtands /az, begins thus: 
chiefly upon the ſtrength of a conſtant tradition in that 


the library, with his name in them. The ſame tradi- 
tion delivers him down as a fizar, who made a ſhort 
ay; which accounts for his name's not being found 
among the admiſſions, where no notice was taken for a 


long time of any that had not ſcholarſhips. Neither 


was the regiſter of the univerſity kept for ten or twelve 


years, about the time of his ſuppoſed matriculation ; 

ſo that his name cannot be expected to appear there. 
I] His performances either way did no credit to his 

genius.) In the character of a player his aukwardneſs 


(13) A piece 
written againſt 
Jonſon's Pueta- 
ſer, See below in 


who in his Satyromaſtix (13), reproaches hin. with 
having left the occupation of a mortar trade. to turn 


poor journeyman player, in which he would con- 
tinued, but that he could not ſet a good face it, 
and ſo was caſhiered. That he performed theft of 
Zuliman at the Paris garden (14) in Southwark, and 
ambled by a play-waggon in the highway, and took 


mad Jeronymo's part to get ſervice among the mi- 
micks. 


(14) The Bear- 
garden, ſo called 
at that time from 
the man's name 


who kepe it This play called The Spaniſh Tragedy, or Jero- 
Es nymo is made again, was no leſs admired by the po- 
pulace than derided by our old comedians ; Shakeſpear 

and Fletcher particularly, and after them by Jonſon 

| himſelf (15) As a poet, Ben's genius partook of his 

(15) heap xd temper, id was body and Cites was not beat out 
mour, At l. without much ſweat and hammering; befides, it was 
SOS: _ certainly overtopt by his learning, Which at firſt, confe- 


quently, rather damp'd and held it in awe as a maſter, 
than waited upon it in its proper office as a ſervant. 
LH] He took to himſf a wife.] Neither, the day 
nor year of his marriage is any where taken notice of. 
But there is a circumſtance related by Mr Drummond, 
which was thought ſufficient to fix it abeut the time 
mentioned in the text. Ben, ſays that gentleman, told 
me, that about the time the plague raged in London, 
being in the country, at Sir Robert Cotton's houſe 
with old Cambden, he faw in a viſion his eldeſt ſon, 
then a young child, and at London, appear unto him, 
with the mark of a bloody cros on his forehead, as if 
it had been cut with a ſword ; at which amazed,” he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning he came to Mr. 
Cambden's chamber to tell him ; who perſuaded him 
it was but an apprehenſion, at which he ſhould not be 
de jected. In the mean time there came letters from 
his wife of the death of that boy in the plague. He 
appeared to him, be faid, of a manly ſhape, and of 
that growth he thinks he ſhall be at the Reſurrection 
(16.) The plague here mentioned muſt be that which 
raged with ſo much fury in the ſummer of 1603, when 
ee Figo, be court retired to Wilton (17) ; and'thence it follows 
'y of England, that this boy was born in 1596, fince he died upon his 
Vol. III. p. 155. birth-day, on the completion of his ſeventh year, as 
edit. 1757. 4%. appears from a copy of verſes wrote on that occaſion 


III. ſcene iv. 
and ſeveral other 
places in his 
Works. 


(16) Drum- 
mond's Works, 
ubi ſupra, 


_ (17) Smollet's 


furniſhed a topic of ſatire to his antagoniſt Decker, 


actor, and with having put up a ſupplicatia o be a 


inſlead of Every 
Man in bis Ha- 
mour. 
genius 
Fare wel thou child of my right hand and joy, 
© My fin was too much hope of thee, lov'd boy. 
© Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay 
Exacted by thy fate on the juſt day (18).* (18) Epigram 
- | - xlv, in the 6th 
However, this was not all the fruits of his wife's volume of Jon- | 
womb, ſhe had before brought him a girl, which did 1 — g 
not ſurvive her birth many months. The father's muſe 
was not wanting to pay a tribute to her memory in the 
following epitaph : | 
On my firſt daughter. 
_ © Here lies to each her parents ruth, 
* Mary the daughter of their youth, | 
© Yet all heav'n's gifts being heaven's due, 
© It makes the father leſs to rue. 
At fix months ſhe parted hence, 
With ſafety of her innocence, - . | | 
* Whoſe ſoul heav'n's queen (19) (whoſe name ſhe (10) i. e. The 
"; _ r 
In comfort of her mother's tears, . 
Hath plac'd among her virgin · train, | 
© Where, while that ſever'd doth remain, (20) Epigram 


* This grave partakes the fleſhy birth ; 
Which cover lightly, gentle earth (20). 


The ſeventh line ſhews our poet to have been then a 
Papiſt ; and that he continued ſuch at the death of his 
boy is evident from Drummond's ſtory concerning it. 
Upon the whole, by comparing dates and facts, the 
reader will eaſily collect the grounds we had for fixing 
our poet's marriage about the time already mentioned. 

LJ] That humane good-natured bard brought it upon 
the flage.) Our author had wrote a play or two which 
had been abſolutely condemned, and was now offering 
another to the ſtage, and had put it into the hands of a 
perſon who having run it over in a careleſs way, was 
juſt upon returning it to him, with anſwer, that it 
would be of no ſervice to their company, when Shake- 
ſpeare happened luckily to caſt his eye upon it, and 
found ſomething ſo well in it, as to engage him firſt to 
read it through, and then bring it upon his own ſtage. 
He afterwards continued to recommend our poet and 
his productions to the publick, and even occaſionally 
did not diſdain to lend his hand in the finiſhing of ſome 
of them. Nor was Jonſon wanting to acknowledge 


it after his manner. In the ——— 4. woe Fg 
tragedy. of Sejanus (21), we words: 
Laſtly, I would inform you, that this book in all 
numbers is not the ſame with that which was acted 


the 


Xii. p. 23 l. ubi 
ſupra. 


® This goodneſs 
was the more re- 
markable, as 
Jonſon was in 
his perſonal cha- 
rater the very 
reverſe of Shake- 
ſpeare; as ſurly, 
ill-natured 


» 
proud, and diſa- 
greeable, as 
Shakeſpeare, 
with ten times 
his merit, was 
gentle, good-na- 
tured, eaſy, and 
amiable. Drum- 
mond's Works, 
Edinb. 1711. 
fol. p. 22%. 


(21) Printed in 
1605, 4to. The 
play was firſt , 
acted in 1603, 
when Shake- 
ſpeare played a 
part in it, as he 
did in every play 
of Jonſon as long 


inued 
4 on the publick Kage, wherein A ſecond Pen had good vation — 
88 * ſhare: 


(22) Vol. IV. 
P 37%» 


(23) At the end 


01 Vol. VII. : 


(26) This is 


more than proba- 
ble, from the nu- 
merous errors in 


it, as uſual in 
thoſe copies. 


(25) Thovgh the 
title had been in- 
ſerted ia the lift 


of his produc- 
tions, yet the 


play itſelf was 


b come very 


ſcarce, and hard- 


ly to be met 


- with, 


24 


Aa IV. 
V 


] ON 


ance on the ſame ſtage in 1598 [X]. 


8 0 | N U 
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genius ripened apace, and his comedy, intitled, Every Man in bis Hamour, made it's appear- 


This was followed the next year by Every Man out of 


bis Humour | L]. And he continued in like manner to furniſh a new play every year [M], 
| till 


* ſhare : In place of which I have rather choſen to put 
* weaker, and no doubt leſs pleaſing of mine own, than 
« defraud ſo happy a genius of his right by my lothed 
* uſurpation.” No body can doubt that this genius was 
Shakeſpeare ; but I believe the remark is juſt, That po- 
ſterity wiſhes thoſe numbers had been ſuffered to keep 
their Randing, with ſome note of diſtinction by Jonſon, 


Whatever was his true motive for putting the change up- 


on us. After Shakeſpeare's death, Jonſon inſcribed a co- 
py of verſes to his memory, ſo artfully penned, that two 
great poets have been divided in their opinions about 
it; Mr Dryden calling it invidious and aſperſing, 
while Mr Pope thinks it an ample and honourable pa- 
negyric to the memory of his friend. | 

K] Every man in his humour.) This play ſtands at 
the head of the reſt, in tbe firſt edition of our author's 
works publiſhed by himſelf in 1616, Fol. and in his 
Induction to the Magnetic Lady (22), he calls it the be- 
ginning of his ſtudies of this kind. It ſeems he did 
not chuſe to own thoſe abortive brats which his unripe 
brain had produced before. The late editor of Jonſon's 
works, has inſerted in his edition (23) a comedy called 
The caſe is altered, which he thinks has plain marks of 
being one of theſe earlier compoſitions of our author; 
and it is certain that piece, tho” ated ſeveral times by 
the children of Black-friars, was never fathered by him. 
It was printed indeed, according to the title page, in 
1609, 4to, but molt probably from the play-houſe 


copy (24) without his knowledge. Whence it was become 


in a manner loſt and forgotten by the reſt of the warld, 
'till the juſt mentioned late revival (25) by Mr Whalley, 
who grounds his opinion chiefly upon this remark, that 
the ſcene of the action is placed abroad, and the cha- 
racers foreign, which being the general practice when 
Jonſon firſt applied himſelf to write for the ſtage, he 
conformed to it. Thus the ſcene of The caſe is alter- 
ed, is Milan, the principal perſonages are of the ſame 
place, and the ſentiments they have occaſion to uſe, 
are what nature in any climate would expreſs her 


thoughts in upon a ſimilar occaſion. The droll and co - 


mic part of the drama ſhews itſelf in the manners of the 
ſervants, the mechanics, and lower characters of the 
comedy; and altho' theſe are exhibited to us, under 
the ſounding names of Sebaſtian, Balthafar, and Vi- 
centio, their whole dialogue and humour are a lively 
copy from the home-ſpun wit of the clowns and arti- 
ſans of the poet's native country. But he ſoon obſery- 
ed the inconſiſtency, and reformed it. Every man in 
his humour made it's firſt appearance in this abſurd 
form. The ſcene was at Florence, the perſons repre- 
ſented were Italians, and the manners in t meaſure 
conformable to the genius of the place: But here too 
the humours of the under- characters are local, expreſſ- 
ing, not the manners of a Florentine, but the 

and bullies of the times and country in which the poet 
lived; and in the ſame manner it was printed in 1601, 
4to. But when it appeared again in the collection of 
his works, it had a more becoming and conſiſtent aſpect. 
The ſcene was transferred to London, the had 
Engliſh names given to them, and the dialogue, inci - 
dents, and manners, were ſuited to the place of action. 
Thus, for inftance, the names of the perſons prefixed 
to the 4to edition in 16@1, are, Lorenzo de Pazzi, ſen. 
Lorenzo, jun. Muſeo, Stephano, Guilliano, Proſpero, 
Doctor Clement, Peto, Thorel'o, Heſperida, Biancha, 
Mantheo, Pizo, Cob, Tib, Bobadilla; ſcene Flo- 
rence. In fol. edit. 1616, Old Know'ell, Edward 
Know'ell his ſon, Brainworm, Mr Stephen, Downright, 
Wellbred, Juſtice Clement, Roger Formal, Kitely, 
Dame Kitely, Mrs Budget, Mr Matthew, Caſh, Cob, 
Tib, Capt. Bobadill ; ſcene London. It was no ſmall 
merit in our author to proceed thus far in bis reform, 
by the choice of a domeſtic fable; but ſtill it muſt be 
confeſſed, the work is not fully compleated ; there re- 
mains one remarkable inſtance of Italian manners, I 
mean, an allufion to the cuſtom of poiſoning, ſo com- 
mon in the revenges of Italian jealouſy (26). But not- 


' withſtanding this fault, if it be one, yet it cannot be 


denied, that the charaſter of Kitely is well imagined 
-and ſupported ; his jealouſy is conſtantly returning, and 
creates him freſh ſcruples in every thing he ſets abour. 
This ſhews itſelf no where in ſo ſtriking a light, as in 
the incident which makes the third ſcene of act the 


third ; and it is no diſparagement to the author of The 
Suſpicious Huſband, that in this particular, at leaſt, he 
ſet Jonſon before him. 

UL] Every man out of his humovr.] A late excellent * 
critic ſends his reader to this play, for a ſight of the 
extravagance of building dramatic manners on abfra? 
ideas in it's full light, * Every mas out of bis humvur, 
* ſays he, under the name of a play of character, is 
i - — an 3 and, 3 the painters call it, hard 
* delineation of a up of fimply exiſting paſſions 
* wholly e * — we ob- 
ſerve in the commerce of real life. Yet, continues 
* he, this comedy has always had it's admirers, and 
Randolph in particular was fo taken with the defign, 
that he ſeems to have formed his Mz/c: fr ig 4 | 
in expreſs imitation of it (27).” To this cenſure it (27) Horatii E- 
hath been obſerved on the part of Jonſon, that the Piſtolz ad Piſo- 
characters are indeed very ſtrongly marked, yet ſome of 24 ca 3 
them have been thought to glance at particular perſons cond 
of the author's acquaintance ; and that his enemies 
did not ſcruple to tax him with quarrelling with his 
friends, and afterwards — them on the ſtage ; 
and particularly in the characters of this very play (28). (28) Life of Joa · 
So that far from being thought at that time to build ſon, p. Xxxvü. 
his characters upon abſtra ideas, he was really accuſed 
of repreſenting particular perſons then exiſting ; and 
that even thoſe characters which appear to be the moſt 

their reſpective arche- 


exaggeration of the leading or pre- 5: 
dominant quality above nature or the life, A ws of Vol. I. edit. 
the characters 3 but that every other quality, as it really 1556. 
exiſts in nature, is dropped, ſo that the man is turned 

all into a ſingle paſſion, of which nature affords no ſpe- 
cimen. Thus the Ancients obſerved of the famous ſta- 

tue of Apollodorus, by Silarius, that it expreſſed not the 


angry Apollodorus, but bis paſfion of anger (30). (10) Non homi- 
[M] He furniſhed a new play every ycar] The firſt —_— — 


of theſe, Cynthia's Revels, he called a comical ſatire, 
as being not properly a comedy, fince there is little or 
no plot, and the perſons of the play are rather vices or 

ns perſonalized, than characters copied from real 
life. His deſign was a compliment to Queen Eliza- 
beth, under the allegorical perſonage of the goddeſs 
Cynthia. It was ated in 1600 by : children of her 
Majefty's chapel. Upon the death of one of theſe 
children, Jonſon wrote his epitaph as follows : 


Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
lib. xxxiv. & Ir, 


An Epitaph on . P. (31) a child 
| chapel. 


© Weep with me all you that read, 
© This little tory : | 
* And know for whom a tear you ſhed, 
« Death's ſelf is ſorry. | 
* *Twas a child that ſo did give, 
In grace and feature, 
As heav'n and nature ſeem'd to ſtrive, 
Which own'd the creature. 
« Years he numbred ſcarce thirteen, 
When fate turn'd cruel, 
Vet three fill'd zodiacks he had been 
The ftage's jewel; 0 
And did act (what now we moan) 
Old men ſoduly, 
As ſooth the Parce thought him one, 
He play'd ſo truly. 
© So by error to his fate 
© They all conſented ; 
© But viewing him fince, (alas! too late,) 
| © They have repented. 
And have ſought (to give new birth) 
© In baths to ſteep him; 
«© Bat being ſo much too good for earth, 
Hevn vs to keep him (32). 


(31) Theſe ini- 
rial letters proba- 
bly denote Sal. 
Pavy, who was 
one of thoſe 
children, , 


of Queen Elizabeth's 


. Vol. | 
VI. Epigr. cn. 
We Þ- 475, 376. 
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till he was called off by the maſques and entertainments made for the reception of King 
James the Firſt on his acceſſion to the throne of England [VI. He was continually 
retained in this employ on all occaſions during his whole life afterward. But theſe lighter 
efforts of his muſe did not wholly ' occupy his genius. Both inclination and ambition 


concurred in prompting him to the graver and weightier works of the drama. 
cordingly, in 1605, came out his comedy of Volpone, or the Fox ; which being wholly fi- 
niſhed in the ſpace of five weeks (k), did not hinder him from indulging the ſourneſs of 
his temper, in a ſatirical comedy called Eaſtward- Hoe, written about this time againſt the 

In this piece of intemperance, Chapman and Marſton were his coadju- 
tors; and they were all three committed to priſon, and brought in danger of loſing theit 
ears and noſes in the pillory (/); but, however, had the good fortune to obtain a pardon { 


Works, ubi ſu- 
[O]. To repair this fault, Jonſon ſacrificed both his time and his muſe almoſt entirely to pra. 


Scotiſh nation. 
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Ac- {+) See his pro- 
logue to that o- 
ra-dy, in anſwef 
to a reproach, 
that he was not 
leſs than a year 


about every plays 


1) Drummond's 


gratify the taſte of the Court in maſques (m) for ſome years; ſo that his next play did not () Ser bie 


make it's appearance 'till 1609. 


But he made ſome amends for the length of this interval 


by the perfection of the piece, which he intitled Epicene, or the Silent Woman ; this being 


generally eſteemed the moſt exact and finiſhed comedy that our nation hath produced [P 
| A 


We ſee here that theſe children or choriſters vyed 
with the moſt celebrated players of that time. Accor- 
dingly the next piece of our author, the Poetaſter, had 
the ſame performers in 1601. The conteſt between 
Jonſon and Decker has been already mentioned ; and 
this ſatire was the genuine offspring of it, wherein 
that competitor is ridiculed under the character of 
Criſpinus. Our author was alſo taxed with reflecting 
in it on ſome profeſſors of the Law and military men, 
both well known at that time. As the popular clamours 
againſt him ran very high, he thought proper to make 

a reply in an epilogue, which however was ſpoken on- 
(33) This is the ly once (33). Decker reſolved to attack the aggreſſor 
88 = at his own weapons, and wrote a play intitled Satiro- 
3 [=]. aſiix ; or, The untruſſing the humorous poet; where, 
| under the character of Horace junior, he laſhes Jon- 
ſon, who in the Poetaſter had ſtiled himſelf Horace, 
and given many long and direct verſions from that fa- 
vourite author, in contempt, as it ſhould ſeem, of the 
vulgar clamour, Which had before cenſured him for his 
imitations. To compleat the oppoſition, as Jonſon's 
piece was acted by the children of the chapel, ſo Dec- 
ker's revenge was performed by thoſe of St Paul's, 

who were the only rivals to the former. 

After this our author tried his ſkill in tragedy wri- 
ting, and produced his Sejanus, which was acted in 
1603, and we ſhall ſpeak of it preſently. 

LN] ' Till interrupted by the maſques and entertain- 
ments, &c.) In theſe performances Jonſon was the 
chief factor for the Court, the writer's ſhare in moſt of 
them was furniſhed by him, and there ſeldom paſſed a 
year wherein he did not provide one or two poetical 
Pieces of this kind. The firlt piece of this ſort which 

he had a hand in, was an entertainment compoſed for 
King James as he paſſed thro' the city from the Tower, 
to his coronation in Weſtminſter- Abbey, on Thurſday 
March 15, 1603. Our poet applied the firſt and laſt 
2 only the other three were deviſed by Dec- 
er, that antagoniſt being aſſociate with Johnſon on 
this occaſion, and he publiſhed his own part under this 
title, The magnificent entertainment given to King James 
and Henry Frederic the Prince, upon the day of bis Ma- 
jeſty's paſſage from the Tawer, thro' his honourable city 
and chamber of London, being the 15th of March 1603. 
Lond. 4to. 1604. This rival of our author projected 
a device too, at the King's firſt arrival in the city, but 
it was never executed. In that he had introduced 
the genius of London; and Jonſon afterwards having 
done the like in this, and printed his part of the work, 
with explanatory notes of the ancient rites and paſſages 
alluded to therein, Decker attempted to ridicule 
his taſte in theſe words: To make a falſe flouriſh 
| © here with the borrowed weapons of all the old 
* maſters of the noble ſcience of poeſy ; and to 
* keep a tyrannical wit in anatomizing genius from 
head to foot, only to ſhew how nimbly we can carve 
© up the whole maſs of the poets, were to play the 
* executioner, and to lay our city's houſhold-god on 
the rack, to make him confeſs how many pair of 
Latin ſheets we have ſhaken, and cut into ſhreds, to 
make him a garment. Such feats of activity are ſtale 
and common among ſcholars, before whom it is pro- 
* teſted we come not now (in a pageant) to play a 
« maſter's prize.” This cenſure is ſuppoſed to be the 
legitimate offspring of envy. or malice in Decker, who 
had no genius or learning himſelf, and thought to be 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXXIII. 


] 
nd 


even with his betters, by endeavouring to rail or laugh 
them out of countenance ; however that be, it is evi- 
dent the preſent attack is not defective either in point 
of wit or ſpirit. But the truth is, Jonſon's taſte was the 
taſte of their common maſter, who, as is well known, 
was no leſs pedant than pageant-wiſe (34). No won- 
der then that he became the court- factor in general for 
theſe ſhews, which he took care to perfume with ano- 
ther eſſence ſtill more grateful than the former. I 


mean the incenſe of the moſt ſervile and abject adula- 


tion. He ſaw how very acceptable this tribute was, 
and provided it with no unſparing hand. For this all the 
ſtores of his learning were ranſacked and rifled ; and 
in that ſearch he has been lucky enough to find out 
the foundation of a handſome compliment to prince 
Henry (that darling of the people as long as he lived), 


which has eſcaped the diligence of our beſt hiſtorians, 


I mean his reſemblance in the face to Henry the Vth. 
It is introduced in a piece called The /peeches at Prince 
Henry's barriers, where Merlin addreſſing himſelf to 
that prince, recounts the heroical deeds of his anceſtors, 
Kings and Princes of England ; and in that detail, after 
the Black Prince, he deſcends to Henry V. in theſe 
lines : | . | | | ; 

Yet reſts the other thunderbolt of war, 

Harry the fifth, to whom in face you are 


So like as fate would have you ſo in worth (35). 


[O] In danger of the pillory, but obtained a pardon. 
Sir James Murray repreſented the affront to his Ma- 
jeſty, who ordered the puniſhment above mentioned. 
Upon his releaſement our poet gave an entertainment 
to his friends, among whom were Camden and Sel- 
den, who not improbably had been very inftrumental 
in procuring his pardon (36). In the midſt of the en- 
tertainment his mother, more an antique Roman than 
a Briton, drank to him, and ſhewed him a paper of 
poiſon, which ſhe intended to have given him in his 
liquor, after having taken a potion of it herſelf, if the 
ſentence upon him had been carried into execution 
(37). It is not improbable that the motive for making 
a ridicule upon the Scots the ſubject of a play, was the 
almoſt certain proſpect of it's welcome reception. It 
muſt have been a popular topic at this time with the 
Engliſh. We have before had occafion to obſerve, 
that ſome of the beſt ſpirits among theſe, were irre- 
concilably diſguſted (38) at the crowd of blue caps 
which then filled every corner of the Court. However 
that be, ſo much will not be denied, that the under- 
taking is a proper contraſt to the extreme courtlineſs of 
our poet's muſe, mentioned in the preceding remark, 
ſets it in a clear light, and demonſtrates, her goddeſſ- 
ſhip to be a mere occaſional conformiſt. 

2 The Silent Waman is the moſt exact play that our 
nation hath produced.) Mr Dryden was ſo much 
ſtrick with the perfection of this performance, that he 
ſets it down for a pattern of a perfe& play, wherein 
all the unities inſiſted on by the niceſt and moſt ſcru- 
pulous critics are moſt ftrifily obſerved. For inftance, 
the length of the action, ſo far from exceeding the com- 
paſs of a natural day, does not make up an artificial 
one, but is all included in the limits of three hours 
and an half, which is no more than is required for 
the preſentment on the ſtage. The ſcene is laid in 
I. latitude of the place is almoſt as little 

31 a3 


Warks, Vol. V. 
and VI. edit. 
1754. where ſe- 
val of them are 
printeds | 


(34) Jonſon's 
addreſs is ſh:wn 
particularly in in- 
trodcucine ſeveral 
copies of Latin 
verſes into his 
firſt entertain- 
ment; and he 
obſerved the ſame 
courtlineſs in ſe- 
veral of the ſub- 
ſequent produe- 
tions of that caſt, 
and it is remark - 
able, that this 
talent was ſpa- 
ringly exerted up- 
on any other oc- 
Ne 


(35) Jonſon's 
Works, Vol. V. 


p. 362, 363. 


(36) If ſo, be 
had an opportu- 
nity of returning 
the favour which 
was acknow- 
when he had in- 
curred the royal 
diſpleaſure by his 
Hittory of 
Tithes. See the 
preface to his Ti- 
tles of Honour. 


(37) Life of 
Drummond, ubi 
ſupra. 8 
(38) In the Life 
of Holles Earl of 
Clare, 
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And the next year brought forth The Alchemift [2], one of the beſt of his comedies ; 


but that was followed the enſuing year, 1611, by the worſt of his tragedies, intitled Cata- 
line [R]. In 1613 our author took a tour to Paris, where he was admitted to an inter- 


as you can imagine; for it lies all within the compaſs 

of two houſes, and after the firſt at in one. The con- 

: tinuity of ſcenes is obſerved more than in any of ours, 

(49) They are except his own Fox and Alchemiſt (39). The action 
e of the play is entirely one ; the end or aim of which 
moſt, and in is the ſettling of Moroſe's eſtate upon Dauphine. The 
Corneille's Cid intrigue is the greateſt and moſt noble of any pure un- 
and Cinna we mixed comedy in any language. The converſation of 
and them intar- gentlemen in the perſons of Truewit and his friends is 
* eſeribed with more gaiety, air, and freedom, than in 
the reſt of Jonſan's comedies. The contrivance of the 

whole is ſtill the more to be admired, becauſe it is a 

comedy where the perſons are only of a common rank, 

and their buſineſs private, not elevated by paſſions or 

high concernments as in ſerious plays. Laſtly, the un- 

ravelling of the plot is ſo admirable, that when it is 

done, no one of the audience would think the poet 

could have miſſed it; and yet it was concealed ſo much 

before the laſt ſcene, that any other way would ſooner 

(40) Dryden's have entered into your thoughts (40). Thus that ex- 
3 * * cellent poet, who may be ſaid to have governed the opi 
& ſeq. edit. ps. nion of the public ſo far, which muſt needs be pleaſed, 
4to, as he was, to view the Engliſh theatre rivalling that 
of France in it's moſt boaſted quality, viz. a ſtrict ob- 

ſervation of the unities. But when his fondneſs car- 

ned him farther to juſtify the character of Moroſe as 

quite in nature, and not overcharged, it is no wonder, 

that ſome criticks appeared, who being of a ſaurer diſ- 

1 5 poſition, judged with leſs partiality to the author in 

& See Congreve's this point F$. It has been obſerved that Jonſon might 
Letter to Denn probably borrow the characler and marriage of Moroſe 


hs 7 9 from the declamation of the Greek ſophiſt Libanius up - 


Gildon's Laws of ON a moroſe perſon; who having married a talkative 
. Poetry explained wife, is ſuppoſed to plead his own accuſation before 


and 8 the judges, in order to obtain a ſentence of death a- 
7,11, . gaivlt himſelf. The remark is Mr Theobald's (41), 
: and whoever reads that harangue will be apt to concur 
(41) Jonſ'n's With him. For tho” he gave no proofs of any imita- 
Works, ubi ſu- tions from it, yet that omiflion only ſhews he had not 
pra, Vol. II. p. actually compared the two pieces together with this 
vit, in note (9). 
direct, that it could not have eſcaped his eye. In the 

declamation, Moroſe mentioning the device of ſlopping 

his wife's mouth, declares, that having tried the expe- 

riment, it was ſo far from curing her, that afterwards 

ſhe grew much worſe for it, which he enforces by the 

following ſimile: comsp ot Tus uporss 6THa FovTes, 

e1]” apixov]es, 76 d God pererar ergy a- 

| Gav]o F pogar, & rg i xper dvactiaas F aovny 

® Libanii Oratio- AAC (Ta7 Tardapty To pep, of which Greek 
nes & Declama- the following ſpeech of Moroſe in the play is a plain 
tiones, & c. Vol. and direct imitation, in anſwer to Truewit's officiouſ- 


| 5 3 neſs, who offers to entreat Epicene to hold her peace, 
1686, fol, be cries out, O no, labour not to flop her. She is lle 


a conduit-pipe, that will guſb out with more force when 
+ Silent Wo- he opens again . It may be obſerved alſo, that the 
man, Act IV. extravagant exaggeration of the original throughout, 


ſcene iv. which in the declamatory ſtile is leſs inexcuſable, ſeems 


to have drawn our imitator to follow it in general (as 
has been obſerved he did the Roman hiſtorian in his 
Cataline) beyond the juſt bounds of the province of 


Where laſt comedy. Mr Dryden tells us | from tradition, that 
cited. 


Jonſon was really acquainted with a perſon of this 
whimſical turn of mind; which indeed is very poſſible 
in nature ; and then the deſign being to expoſe the 
foible of a real perſon, it was very convenient to exag- 
gerate the peculiarities and enlarge the features of the 
character ; notwithſtanding he may be cenſured therein 
ſinking beneath the true dignity of the comic ſcene, 
1 Heard's Ho- 4d 4 rating into farce 1. | 
race's Art of Po- 2 The Alchemiſf.] Mr Dryden intimates, that 
etry, Vol. I. p. the character of the Alchemiſt was copied from 
274, 275, edit. the Aſtrologer in the comedy of Albumazar, a play 
1733. which was revived in his time, and a prologue wrote 
by him, wherein are theſe lines: 
Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 
That Alchemiſt by this Aſtrologer, 
Here he was faſhioned, and we may ſuppoſe, 
He liked the faſhion well who wore the clothes. 


The author of this play is unknown, but the earlieſt 
edition of it is ſeveral years later than the Alchemiſt ; 


view, otherwiſe the following inſtance is ſo plain and 


_ © real manners (43). 


view 


and the ſilence of Jonſon's enemies on this head, is a 

preſumption in his favour, wherein it has been ſug- 

geſted, that Mr Dryden might poſſibly be mifinformed 

or miſtaken (42): (442) Whalley, 
The very judicious critic mentioned in a preceding in Jonſon's Life, 

remark, having ſhewn the incongruity there is between f #4 

farce and comedy ; and in conſequence thereof the 

abſurdity of the modern practice in perpetually mixing 

them together, proceeds thus: * Of our own come- 

dies, ſuch of them, I mean, as are worthy of criti- 

* ciſm, Ben Jonſon's Alchemiſt and Volpone, bid the 

« faireſt for being written in the genuine unmixed 

manner. Yet, tho' their merits are very great, the 

* impartial critic will hardly allow them this per- 

fection. The Alchemitt is, I think, throughout ex- 

« aggerated z and at beſt belongs to that ſpecies of co- 

* medy, which we have before called particular and 

partial. The extravagant purſuit ſo ſtrongly expoſed 

in that play, bath been now of a long time forgotten, 

and we therefore find it difficult to enter fully into 

the humour of this highly wrought character. We 

may remark in general of ſuch ſubjects, that they 

are a ſtrong temptation to the writer to exceed the 

* bounds of truth and mediocrity in his draught of 

them at firſt, and are farther liable to an imperfect, 

and even unfair ſentence from the reader afterwards. 

For the welcome reception, which theſe pictures of 

« prevailing local folly meet with on the ſtage, cannot 

© but induce the poet, almoſt without deſign, to in- 

flame the repreſentation, and the want of archetypes 

© in a little time makes it paſs for immoderate, were it 

originally given with ever ſo much diſcretion and 

© juftice. The plan of the Alchemiſt is then eſſenti- 

ally ſuch as ſubjects this comedy to the imputations 

of farce. | 

© The Volpone, on the ether hand, is a ſubject 

« fitted for the entertainment of all times, and is 

therefore of the ſort a great writer would chuſe, when 

he wanted to tranſmit a monument of his art and ge- 

«© nius to poſterity. Such appears to have been the 

© generous purpoſe of the poet in this admirable co- 

* medy, and the fate of it has been anſwerable to his 

intentions; yet neither, I am afraid, is this a complete 

model. There are even ſome incidents of a farcical 

invention; particularly, the mountebank's ſcene, and 

Sir Politique's tortoiſe, are in the taſte of the old 

comedy. Beſides, the humour of the dialogue is 

* ſometimes on the point of becoming inordinate, as 

© may be ſeen in the pleaſantry of Corbaccio's miſ- 

© takes through deafneſs ; and in other inſtances. The 

« caſt of his plays indeed could hardly be any other, 

if we attend to the character of the writer. For 

his nature was ſevere and rigid; and this in giv- 

ing a ſtrength and manlineſs, gave at times too an 

© intemperance to his ſatire. His taſte for ridicule 

* was ſtrong but indelicate, which made him not over 

curious in the choice of his topics. And laſtly, his 

« ſtile in picturing characters, tho' maſterly, was with- 

out that elegance of hand, which is required to cor- 

rect and allay the force of ſo bold a colouring. Thus 

* the biaſs of his nature leading him to Plautus rather 

* than Terence, for his model, it is not to bewonder- 

ed that his wit is too frequently cauſtic, his raillery 

* coarſe, and his humour exceſſive.“ This impartial 

pen concludes the remark in the following terms : 

Some late writers for the ſtage have, no doubt, 

© avoided theſe defects in the exacteſt of our oldeſt 

« dramatiſts. But do they rival his excellencies? Po- 

© ſterity, 1 am afraid, will judge otherwiſe, whatever 

* may be now thought of ſome more faſhionable co- 

* medies. And if they do not, neither the ftate of 

«© general manners, nor the turn of the public taſte ap- 

* pears to be ſuch, as countenances the expectation of 

greater improvements. To thoſe who are not over 

s | Anna in their hopes, our forefathers will perhaps 

© be thought to have furniſhed (what in nature ſeem 

linked together) the faireſt example of dramatic as of 

(49) A Differta- 

[AI] The worſt of his tragedies Cata line.] This and tion concerning 


the Sej anus are the only trials of his ſkill and taſte in the Provinces of 


tragedy, and they have both been condemned by the d o the Dia- 


general ſentence, from their firſt e down to ma, p. 277, & 


this day. Nevertheleſs our poet himſelf appears to (d. Lond. 1757 


have 3% 


2 Ct? = Ar 


() Among o- 
ther things, the 
Cardinal ſhewing 
him his tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, 
Jonſon ſcrupled 
not to tell him 
flatly it was a 
bad one. Drum- 
mond's Works. 


(44) See his pre- 
faces to each of 
them. 


(45) Epiſtolæ ad 
iſones, &c. 
with an Engliſh 
Commentary and 
noter, 

edit. 1753. Vol. 
I, Þ» 34, 85. 
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view and converſation with Cardinal Perron, whom he treated with all that franknefG and 


1781 


bluntneſs which was ſo much his nature (v). It was about this time that he commenced a 
quarrel with Inigo Jones, whom he therefore made the ſubject of his ridicule in his next 


comedy, called Bariholomew- Fair, ated in 1614 (o). 
Devil's an Aſs, in 1616. This year he publiſhed his Works in one folio volume; and 
the Poet-Laureat's ſalary, of a hundred marks per annum, was ſettled upon him for Jife eg article, 


by King James I. the fame year (p). Crowned with theſe honours by his Prince, he e 
ſaw the moſt diſtinguiſhed wits of his time crowdin 


ance, And, in that ſpirit, he was invited to Chriſt-Church in Oxford by Dr Corbet [S], LTI. 
| | | then 


have ſet no ſmall value on each of them (44), a con- 
ſpicuous proof of the common remark how ill a judge 
any author is of the merit of his own productions. 
The following extract will juſtify this cenſure ; Horace 
in his art of poetry has theſe lines: 


Publica materies privati juris erit, 
Si non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpret, nec defilies imitator in arctum, 


Ude pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex.“ 


Here are three rules laid down to be obſerved by 
every dramatic writer in the management of his fable. 
(1.) Not to follow the trite obvious round of the ori- 

inal work, i. e. Not ſervilely and ſcrupulouſly to ad- 

ere to its plan or method. (z.) Not to be tranſlators 
inſtead of imitators, i. e. If it ſhall be thought fit to 
imitate more expreſsly any part of the original, to do 
it with freedom and ſpirit, and without a flaviſh at- 
tachment to the mode of expreſſion. (3.) Not to 
adopt any particular incident, that may occur in the 
propoſed model, which either decency or the nature of 
the work would rcjet. A late ingenious commen- 
mentator upon this paſſage having obſerved, © That tho” 


the poet refers to the Iliad of Homer for an illuſtra- 


tion of theſe rules, probably without an eye to par- 
* ticular inſtances of the errors here condemned, in 
* the Latin tragedies, proceeds thus : For want of 
* theſe, ſays he, it may be of uſe to fetch an illuſtra- 
* tion from ſome in our own ; and we need 
* not look far for them. Almoſt every modern play 
* affords an inſtance of one or other of theſe faults. 
Ss 
4 
4 


The fingle one of Cataline by B. Jonſon is, itſelf, a 


ſpecimen of them all. This tragedy, which hath 
otherwiſe great merit, and on which it's author 
appears to have ſet no ſmall value, is, in fact, the 


and ſo offends againſt the ſirſt rule of the poet, in 


« following too ſervilely the plain beaten road of the 


chronicle. Next the ſpeeches. of Cicero and Cata- 
line, of Cato and Cæſar, are, all of them, direct 
and literal tranſlations of the hiſtorian and orator, in 
violation of the ſecond rule, which forbids @ too 
cloſe attachment to the mode or form of expreſſion. 
3. There are ſeveral tranſgreſſions of that rule which 
enjoins a frid regard to the nature and genius of the 
work One is obvious and ſtriking. In the hiſtory, 
which had for it's ſubjeQ the whole Catalinarian 
war, the fates of the conſpirators were diſtinctly to 
be recorded, and the preceding debates concerning 
the manner of their puniſhment afforded an occafion 
too inviting to be overlooked by an hiſtorian (and 
above all a republican hiſtorian) of embelliſhing his 
narration by ſet harangues. Hence the long ſpeeches 
of Cæſar and Cato in the ſenate have great propriety, 
and are juſtly eſteemed amongſt the leading beauties 
of that work. But the caſe was totally different in 
the drama ; which, taking for it's ſubjeR the ſingle 
fate of Cataline, had no concern with the other con- 
ſpirators, whoſe fates, at moſt, ſhould only have 
been hinted at, not debated with all the circum- 
ſtances of pomp and rhetoric on the . Nothing 
can be more flat and diſguſtful than this calm imper- 
tinent pleading ; eſpecially in the very heat and 
winding up of the plot. But the poet was miſled 
© by the beauty it appeared to have in the original 
* compoſition, without attending to the peculiar laws 
* of the drama, and the indecorum it muſt needs have 
in ſo very different a work (45).” Thus that judi- 
cious critic. And in vation of Jonſon's fault it 
hath been farther obſerved, that tho' he was conſcious 
of what might poſhbly be objected to him upon thoſe 
heads, yet he was ſo far from regarding them as errors 


r EE SO. 


Catalinarian war of Salluſt put into poetical dialogue, 


the beholder. The rival wits of France, Mr Crebil- 


That was ſucceeded by the (0 See an ac- 
count of this 
quarrel in the 


[Fl 
his train and courting his acquaint- () See remark 


or imperfections in his poem, that he, in truth; con- 
ſidered them as beauties, and prided himſelf upon his 
tranſlations as ſo many real excellencies, and the chief 
ornaments of his play. However, in juſtice to him 
it muſt be acknowledged, that he hath diſcovered 


great art and ſpirit in deſigning and ſupporting his 


characters; and has occaſionally deviated from the 
leading thread of the ſtory, and varied the arrange- 
ment of circumſtances in the mannet that was moſt 
conducive to draw out his characters, and diſplay the 7 
ruling paſſion inherent in the breaſt of each (46). (45) Preface to 
Theſe remarks upon the Cataline, continues the ſame ram Ba 
editor, are, in ſome degree, applicable to the Sejanas ſupra, p · une, xwis 
of Johnſon . In this indeed the narration from which 
he copied was leſs obvious and direct; and hence it # In bich be co- 
demanded a greater ſhare of judgment to combine and pied after Senecs 
eonnect the diſtinct periods and members, to form a tbe Tragedian. 
regular and conſiſtent whole; but as the ſtory lay be- 
fore him, from which he drew his incidents, he co- 

ied with too cloſe an attachment to hiſtoric compo- 

ion; and in breach of the ſecond rule, what he hath 
tranſlated in the Latin, is expreſſed with too exact a 
conformity to the mode and letter of the original ex- 

Aud laſtly, he hath ad incidents which 

the law and nature of his work would reject. The 
play ſhould naturally have ended with the fall and tra- 

ical death of Sejanus. For this reaſon the ſubſequent 

eſcriptions taken from Juvenal, of the indignities and 
inſults offered by the multitude, both to himſelf and 
his ſtatues, are wholly out of place. Nor was it leſs 
improper to deſcribe with the attendant circumſtanges, 
the unfortuaate end of the ſon and daughter of Sejanus ; 
who with brutal violence were from home, 
and inhumanly put to death by the public executio- 
ner. Bat the poet intended to recount a tale of hor- 
ror, and excite pity in the breaſts of the ſpectatora, 
by relating the untimely fate of the innocent and ten- 
der ſufferers; and this farther contributed, in concur- 
rence with the moral, that to inſinuate divine vengeance 
would not fail to puniſh and exterminate the whole 
race of thoſe, who contemned the providence and 
power of heaven (47). He might alſo have flill ano- (47) Ibid. p. 
ther deſign in his view in not concluding his play with- I, xx 
out theſe ſtories, as they ſerved to take off the force of 
the objection made to the choice of his ſubject, that 
Sejanus and Cataline were hiſtorical characters ſo well 
known, that no diſtreſs which befals them, can poſſibly 
raiſe any kind of pity, the chiefeſt and nobleſt paſſion 
belonging to tragedy, in the breaſt of the beholder. 
However, afcer all, it muſt be acknowledged, that pity 
is not the only paſſion, which the tragic poet is con- 
cerned with. To excite dread and terror in the mind 
of the ſpectator, is equally the deſigu of tragedy with 
raifing the ſofter and more tender emotions of the 
heart. Wickedneſs and guilt, when they are repre- 
ſented to an audience, ſhould naturally create no other 
ſenſations but thoſe of fear and horror ; and the cata- 
ſtrophe ſhould be deſigned as a monitory leſſon to de- 
ter others from perpetrating the like crimes. Our 
poet is not fingular in the choice of his ſubjeas. One 
of them has lately been exhibited on a ſtage that is 
no way remarkable for preſenting ſcenes of cruelty to 


(4) In the Life 
lon in his Cataliaa, and Mr Voltaire in his Rome ſawve, j 
have actually pitched on the ſame event with Jonſon, (45) See the lat- 
in their conteſt for the dramatic laurel. deer end of his 

LS He was invited te Chriff-Church by Dr Corbet.] poems: 
We have had occafion-to mention this gentleman be- o) In Jon- 
fore in the courſe of this work (48), and therefore (52) Walks, 
ſome account ſhall be given of him bere. He was de- vol. VI. p. 358. 
ſcended of a genteel family at Ewel in Surrey (49), There is an epi- 
tho' his father Vincent Corbet followed the bufineſs t2ph _ him, 
of a gardiner at Twickenham in Middleſex (50). ble Theron a went 
was born in 1582, and being bred Grit at Weſtminſter regard for his 
ſchool was removed 6 

| embroke- 


2782 


(3) He was erea- 
ted A. M. July 
10, that year. 
Wood's Fafti 
Oxon, Vol, J. 
col. 215. 


(51) He was 
then Senior -Stu- 
dent of the col- 
lege, Vicar of 
Caſſinę ton in 
Oxtordſhire, and 
Prebendary of 
Bedmington-Se- 
cunda in the 


church of Sarum. 


(51) The MS. of 
this ſpeech is in 
the Aſhmolean 
Muſæum at Ox- 
ford. 


® See a copy of 
verſes cited from 
it upon Arabella 
Stuart, inthe ar- 
ticle of STU- 
ART [Ax A- 
BEELA}. 


(53) Ath. Oxon. 


| Vol. I. col. 600, 


of Chriſt- Church (51), in 1620. 


J. 0 N 


S O N. 


then Senior- Student of that college. Our Poet gladly accepted the invitation: and, hav- 
ing paſſed ſome time in cultivating his muſe in that delightful ſeat, he received an addi- 
tional atteſtation of his merit from the univerſity, who preſented him with the honorary 


degree of Maſter of Arts, at the Act in 1619 (2). 


On the death of the Laureat, Samuel 


Daniel, in October following, Jonſon ſucceeded to that poſt, | the duty of which had been 
chiefly performed by him a long time before [7]. The year had not expired, when our 


Pembroke-college) in Oxford in 1597-8, and choſen 
ſtudent of Chriſt-Church the following year. In 1605 
he proceeded A. M. being then eſteemed one of the 
moſt celebrated wits of the univerſity, and particular- 
ly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by making extempore verſes, 
jeſts, and high flights in the romance taſte, which was 
the wit then in vogue. Afterwards entering into holy 
orders he became a moſt quaint preacher in the faſhion 
of that age; and was therefore admired, and eſpecially 
taken notice of by King James I, who made him one 
of his chaplains, and promoted him to the deanery of 
By the recommenda- 
tion of the Earl of Dorſet he was made biſhop of Ox- 
ford in 1629, whence he was tranflated to Norwich in 


1632, where he died in 1635, and was buried in that 


cathedral, having a flat ſtone upon his grave, with a 
ſhort Latin inſcription, and the arms of the Corbets of 
Shropſhire, viz. Or, a raven paſſant ſable. Mr Wood 
tells us, that he was of a very hoſpitable temper, and 
generous in promoting public deſigns ; particularly in 
1634, upon the repair of St Paul's, London, he exert- 
ed himſelf both in ſpeech (52), and exemplary 
advance that pious work, not only contributing largely 
himſelf, but alſo giving money to ſome poor miniſters 
for them to give, in order to excite others to contribute 
who were better able. After his death was publiſhed 
a piece, intituled, Poetica Stromata, or a collection 
of ſundry pieces of poetry, London, 1647, 48, &c. 
8vo*®, Theſe were made in his younger years, and ne- 
ver intended for the preſs by him. There is alſo ex- 
tant Richard: Corbet oratio in frnus Henrici principis. 
MS. in Muſeo Aſhmoliano, at Oxford (5 3). 
FT] He was made Poet Laureat, Ofc. 
thing ſtrange, ſays Mr Whalley, that when Daniel was 
Laureat, his province for many years ſhould have been 
diſcharged by Jonſon, altho” Daniel wanted not for ge- 
nius, and was honoured with the good opinion of the 
ueen. He might alſo have obſerved that Jonſon had 
the ſalary of the Laureat ſettled upon him for life, 
ſome years before Daniel's deceaſe, or elſe one of the 
ſame value, unleſs there be a miſtake in the date of the 
inſtrument, as it is referred to in the ſubſequent one for 
augmenting that ſalary of a hundred marks to ſo many 


pounds, with the addition of a tierce of Canary wine in 


1630, by King Charles I. To ſupport this remark, 
it will be neceſſary to lay before the reader a copy of 
that warrant, as follows: 


* CHARLES R. 
Charles by the Grace of God, Kinge of England, 
Scotland, Fraunce and Ireland, defender of the faith, 


o 
Ec. to the Theaſurer, Chancellor, Under Theaſurer, 


Chamberlains, and Barons of the Exchequer of us, 
our heirs and ſucceſſours, now beinge, and that here- 
after ſnall be, and to all other the officers and mini- 
ſters of the ſaid court, and of the receipt there now 
beinge, and that hereafter ſhall be, and to all others, 
to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, or to whom it 


© ſhall or may apperteyn, greeting. Whereas our late 


moſt deare father King James of happy memorie, 
by his letters pattents under the 
land bearing date at Weſtminſter the firſt day of Fe- 
bruary in the thirteenth year of his reign of England 
(for the confiderations therein expreſſed) did give and 
graunt unto our well. beloved ſervaunt Benjamin John- 
ſon, an annuitie or yearly penſion of one hundred marks 
of lawful money of Englande, duringe his life, to be 
paid out of the ſaid Exchequer, at the feaſt of the 
annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, the nativity 
of St John Baptiſt, St Michael the Archangel, and 
the birth of our Lord God, quarterly, as by the ſaid 
letters patents more at large may appear ; which an 
nuity or penſion, together with the ſaid letters pa- 


tents, the ſaid Benjamin Johnſon hath lately ſurren-- 
dered unto us. Know yee now, that wee, for di- 
verſe good conſiderations us at this preſent eſpecially 
1 265 in conſideration of the good and accept- 
table ſervice done unto us, and to our ſaid father by 
the faid Benjamin Johnſon, and eſpecially to encou- 
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great ſeale of Eng- 
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rage him to proceed in thoſe ſervices of wit and penn, 
which wee have enjoyned unto him, and which we 
expect from him, are graciouſly pleaſed to augment 
and encreaſe the ſaid annuitie or penſion of one 
hundred marks, unto an annnitie of one hundred 
pounds of lawful money of England, for his life. 
And for the better effecting thereof, of our eſpecial 
grace, certain knowledge, and meer motion, we have 
given and graunted, and by theſe preſents for us, 
our heirs, and ſucceſſors, upon the ſurrender afore- 
ſaid, do give and graunt unto the ſaid Benjamin 
Jahnſon, one annuitie or yearly penſion of one hun- 
dred pounds of lawful money of England, by the 
year, to have, hold, and yearly to receive the ſaid 
annuitie or yearly penſion of one hundred pounds, 
of lawful money of England, by the year, unto the 
ſaid Benjamin Johnſon, or his aſſignes, from the feaſt 
of our Lord God laſt paft before the date hereof, for 
and during the natural life of him the ſaid Benjamin 
Johnſon, at the receipt of the exchequer of us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſours, out of the treaſure of us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſours, from time to time there remayning, by 
the Theaſurer and Chamberlens of us, our heirs and 
ſacceſſours there, for the time beinge, at the afore- 
ſaid four uſual terms of the year, (that is to ſay) at 
the feaſt of the annuntiation of the bleſſed Virgin 
Mary, the nativity of St John the Bapriſl, St Michael 
the Archangel, and the birth of our Lord God, by 
even and equal potions, quarterly to be paid. The 
firſt payment thereof to begin at the feaſt of the an- 
nuntiation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary next before the 
date of theſe preſents. Wherefore our will and plea- 
ſure is, and we do by theſe preſents for us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors require, command and authoriſe 
the ſaid Theaſurer, Chancellor, Under-Theaſurer, 
Chamberlens, and Barons, and other Officers and Mi- 
niſters of the ſaid Exchequer,now and for the time be- 
ing, not only to paie, or cauſe to be paid unto the ſaid 
Benjamin Johnſon, or his aſſignes, the ſaid annuitie 
or yearly penſion of one hundred pounds, of lawful 
money of England, according to our pleaſure before 
expreſſed : And alſo from time to time to give full al- 
lowance of the ſame, according to the true meaning 
of theſe preſents: And theſe preſents, and the in- 
rollment thereof ſhall be unto all men whom it ſhall 
concern, ſufficient warrant and diſcharge for the 
pay inge and allowinge of the ſame accordingly, without 
any farther or other warrant to be in that behalf pro- 
cured or obtained. And further know yee, that wee 
of our more eſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, have given and graunted, and by theſe 
preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors,- do give 
and graunt unto the ſaid Benjamin Johnſon and his 
aſſignes, one terſe of Canary Spaniſh wine yearly : 
To have, hold, perceive, receive and take the faid 
terſe of Canary Spaniſh wine unto the. ſaid Benjamin 
Johnſon and his aſſignes, during the term of his natu- 
ral life, out of our ſtore of wines yearly, and from 
time to time remayvinge at or in our cellars, within, 
or belonging to our palace of Whitehall. And for 
the better effecting of our will and pleaſure here- 
in, we, do hereby. require and command all and fin- 
gular officers whom it ſhall or may concerne, or who 
ſhall have the care or charge of our ſaid wines, that 
they or ſome one of them do deliver, or cauſe to 
be delivered the ſaid terſe of wine yearly, and once 
in every year unto the ſaid Benjamin Johnſon or his 
aſſignes, during the term of his natural life, at ſuch 
time and times, as he or they ſhall demand or defire 
the ſame. ' And theſe preſents or the inrollment 
thereof. ſhall be unto all men whom it ſhall concerne, 
+ a ſufficient warrant and diſcharge in that behalf, al- 
tho' expreſs mention, &c. In witneſs, &c. 

0 Ex. per Ro. Hearn. 
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* Maie it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
© This conteyneth your Majeſtie's graunte unto Ben- 


jamin fohnſon, yobr Majeftie's ſervaunte, during his 
life, of a penſion of 100 1. per annum, and of a terſc 


% 


This inftru- 
ment was given 


| R. Rawlinſon. 
Jonſon's Life, 
Ke. p. Iviiy & 


1310 N 


months with this ingenious 


freedom and confidence, the ſweeteſt gift of friendſhip [V]. 


„of Spaniſh wine yearly, out of your Majeftie's 


* ftore remaining at Whitehall: And is done upon 


* ſurrender of former letters youu pranted unto him 
by your late royal father of a of 100 marks 
6 annum. | 

* Signified to be your Majeſtie's pleaſure by the 
- Lord Theaſurer. 


Ro. Harn. 
Indorſed thus, N 


| © Bxyl. apud Wiſtm. vicefims ſexto die 
© Ris. Carol: quinto. 


March 1630. 
Martii An R. 


Per WinDEBank *.“ 


[U] He went to Scotland to wifit Drummond, c.] 
Ben had long held a literary correſpondence with this 
tleman, who had given him an invitation to his plea- 

t ſeat at Hawthornden, where this brother-poet was 


born, November 13, 158;. He received the fiſt ru- 


diments of his education at the high-ſchool in Edin- 
burgh, and thence removed to that univerſity, where 
he was made A. M. In 1606, he was ſent to Bourges 


in France, to ſtudy the Civil-Law under his country- 


yer in his time. But he ſaw more charms in 


man, the Preſident Lockhart ; and he made himſelf ſo 
much a maſter of it, that if he had followed the prac- 
tice, he might have made the beſt figure of any Law- 
e claſ- 
fics than in that dry ſtudy, and relinquiſhed all thoughts 
of the Bar. After the death of his father, he retired 
to Hawthornden ; and, continuing his application to 
the Greek and Latin Poets and Hiſtorians, he there 
enriched the world with the product of his leiſure 
hours. In this retirement he fell in love with a beau- 
tiful lady, daughter to Mr Cunningham of 


oun 
Barnes, an ancient and honourable family. He 


made his addreſſes to this lady, and was happy enough 
to raiſe a mutual in her. The day of marria 


(540 Hi grief 
for this loſs is the 
fubje& of ſeveral 
af his letters and 
3 z wherein 
obſerves, that 
he was the firſt 
in the iſland that 
ever celeb. ated a 
dead miſtreſs. 


(55) Mr Hall 
calls her Marga - 
ret of the 
Houſe of Refterl- 
rig. See preface 
to bis Hiftory. 

in the concluſion. 
Tis faid be was 
ſmitten by the 
reſemblance ſbe 
bore to his firſt 
love. 


(36) At this 
time he wrote al- 
ſo the London 
Star, and an 
Addreſs to thoſe 
wwho were called 
the Leaguer s; 
the purport of 
which is the 
fame with that 
of the cave. 


was fixed, and all things ready for completing his feli- 
city, when ſhe was ſnatched from him by a fever. To 
divert the melancholy occafioned by this ſhock (54), 
he made the tour of Italy ; and paſling through Ger- 
many and France, he viſited all the famous univerſi- 
ties, and converſed with the Literati of each country. 
He continued abroad eight years, and refiding chiefly 
at Rome and Paris, he made an excellent collection of 
the beſt ancient Greek and Latin, and of the modern 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh books. Upon his return 
to Scotland, he went to the ſeat of his brother-in-law 
Sir John Scott, of Scots-Tarvant, a gentleman of 

ſenſe and learning, with whom he lived *till about 
1630 1 when he entered into a marriage with Eliza- 
beth, grand-daughter of Sir Robert Logan (55). He 
had ſeveral children by this lady. Two ſons, Wil- 
liam, who was knighted by Charles II; Robert; and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was married to one Dr Hen- 
derſon a Phyfician at Edinburgh. After the breaking 
out of the civil war, he retired to his brother, with 
whom he continued during the times of the confuſion. 
In this interval it is ſuppoſed, that he drew up his 
Hiſtory of the Five James's, ſueceſſively Kings of 
Scotland. He likewiſe wrote ſeveral tracts againſt the 
meaſures of the Covenanters, and.thoſe engaged in the 
oppolition of Charles I. one of theſe, called Ine, he 
was deſired to print, as the beſt means to quiet the 
minds of the diſtracted ple, by the Marquis of 
Montroſe, who likewiſe ſent him a protection, dated 
Auguſt 1645, immediately after the battle of Kylſyth, 
with another letter, wherein he highly commends Mr 
Drummond's learning and loyalty (56). When a tax 
was laid by the reformers for raifing the army which 


_ fought againſt the King, as his eftate lay in three dif- 


ferent counties, it happened, that the money levied 
upon him as his ſhare upon any one of the eftates, did 
not amount to the maintaining of one man, but a half, 


or perhaps a quarter only. Whereupon he addreſſed 
the following line to the King. 


* Of all theſe forces rais'd againſt the King, 
Tu my ftrange hap not one whole man to bring. 
VOL. IV. Ne. 233. ü 


new - erowned Laureat wok 4 tout into Scotland (7), on 
ther- poet, Mr Drummond of Hawthernden [U] in t 


noſe to viſit a favourite bro- 


country. He paſſed fome 

friend, to whom he opened his heart with a unreſervec 
Our author was much 

pleaſed 


* From diverſe pariſhes, yet diverſe men ; 

© But all in halves and quarters: Great King, then, 

In halves and quarters if they come gainſt thee, 

© In halves and quarters ſend them back to me. 

Under the a tion of a Malignant he was ex- 
tremely by the prevailing party, and for his 
verſes and diſcourſes frequently ſum before their 
circular tables. The news of his 8 ign's death up- 
on a ſcaffold ſo overwhelmed him with grief, that, 
worn down by ſtudy as he was, he did not long ſur- 
vive the ſhock. He died the ſame year; 1649 ; and 
though he never was in arms for the King, yet he may 
be ſaid in ſome fenſe to have fallen a facrifice to his 
loyalty. A little before his death, he gave a conſide- 
rable part of his books to the univerſity of Edinb 
(57). His general character is thus ſummed up by the 
writer of his Life. 
dowments, cultivated by reading and travelling; he 
was poſſeſſed of all the perſonal accompliſhments of 
muſic, dancing, fencing, &c. and ſpoke the Spaniſh, 
Italian, and French languages, as well as his mother- 
tongue. He was a judicious and great Hiſtorian, a 
delicate Poet, a maſter of polite erudition, a loyal ſub- 
jeR, a friend to his country, and, to ſum up all, a 
pious Chriſtian. After his death, his Hiſtory was 
publiſhed at London, 1655, in fol. with a preface or 
introduction by Mr Hall of Gray's-Inn. In this Hi- 
ſtory, Mr Drummond has chiefly followed Biſhop El- 

hinſton, and has given a different turn to things from 

— whom a party of the Scotch accuſe of be- 
ing a penſioner of Queen Elizabeth; and as he join- 
ed intereſt with the Earl of Murray, who wanted to 
diſturb the reign of his fiſter Mary Queen of Scots ; he 
is ſtrongly ſuſpected of being a party-writer, and of 
having miſrepreſented the Scotch tranſactions of old, 
in order to ſerve ſome ſcheme of policy. His Works 
were printed at Edinburgh, 1711, in fol. to which 
there is prefixed an account of his life (58); as alſo a 


preface by Milton's nephew, Mr Edward Philips, who that 


ranks him with Tafſo and Guarini among the Poets, 
and places him next to Thuanus among the Hiſtorians. 
Among his poems, there is one called by him Polemio 
Middiana ; tis a kind of Macronic poetry, in which 
the Scots words are put into Latin terminations ; it 
was reprinted in Queen Anne's time, with a 
concerning Macronic poetry ; and it has been often 
reprinted in Scotland as a very humerous performance. 
[I] The fweeteft gift of Lyra 3 His ſenti- 
ments of the authors and poets of thoſe times will no 
doubt be an entertainment to the reader: 


and we ſhall lay it before him, from the minutes which 


were taken of it by Drummond himſelf, as follows. 
With regard to the Poets, he ſaid, that Sydney did 
not keep a decorum, in making every one ſpeak as 
well as himſelf. That Spenſer's ftanza pleaſed him 
not, nor his matter ; the meaning of the allegory of 
the fairy-queen he delivered in writing to Sir Walter 
Ralegh, which was, that, by the bleating beaft he 
underſtood the Puritans ; and by the falſe Dueſſa the 
Queen of Scots. 8 8 » he ſaid, were rob- 
bed by the Iriſh, and his houſe with a little child burnt, 
he and his wife eſcaped, 
bread in King - ſtreet; he refuſed 20 pieces ſent him 
by Lord Eſſex, and ſaid he had no time to ſpend. 
That Samuel Daniel was a good honeſt man, had no 
children, and was no poet ; he had wrote the Civil 


Wars, and had not yet one battle in all his book. 


That Drayton's Poly-Olbion, if he had performed 
what he promiſed to write, the Deeds of all the Wor- 
thies, had been excellent; that he was challenged fof 
writing one book, Mortimeriades. That Sir John 
Davis played on Drayton in an epigram, who in a 
ſonnet concluded his miftreſs might have been the 
ninth worthy, and faid, he uſed a phraſe like Dame- 
tas in Arcadia, who faid, his miſtreſs for her wit 
might be a giant. That Sylveſter's tranſlation of 
Du Bartas was not well done, and that he wrote 
his verſes before he underſtood to confer, and thoſe of 
Fairfax were not good (59). That the tranſlation of 
Homer and Virgil into long Alexandrines was but 
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He was a man of fine natural en- laſt 


and after died for want of 


(r) Mir Drum- 
moad dates the } 


nuary i619, 


(57) Hall, where 
mentiched. 


probably aroſe 
from the ſame 
principle as that 
of Spenſer, which 
was his diſlike of 
the ſtanza form 


—— 


(60) See Jonſen's 
epigram to John 
Donne, Vol. VI. 
p- 260. 


ters made by Sir 


(62) It appears 
fram his letters, 
that be never 
ſaw the lady 
whom he made 
the ſubject of 
this poem. 


(63) See the 
Winter's Tale, 
AR III. ſcene 
vi. and vii. 
However, the 
magic of that tale 
is ſuch as makes 
this abſurdity un- 
diſcerned. 


® 1n his Diſ- 
coveries Jonſon 
ſays, that Sir 
Walter was not 
to be contemned 
either for judg- 
ment or ſtile. 
(64) Afterwards 
Earl of Stirling 


and a Poet. 


(65) But all this 
Drummond ſays 
was to no pur- 
poſe ; for he ne- 
ver underftood 
the French or I- 
talian languages, 
that is, not ſo 
rerſectly as 
Drummond. He 
was, indeed, in- 
tirely ignorant of 
the French; yet 
there are proofs 
of his having u 
tolerable ſkill in 
the Italian. Per- 
haps he might 
borrow what he 
faid of Ronſard 
from Cardinal 
Perron, whoſe 
favourite 
Poet he was, 
and who proſeſ- 
ſed an uncommon 
admiration of his 
odese 
(66) In the pre- 
face to that book, 
publiſhed in 


worth in litera - 
ture, accurate 
judgmeat and 
nce, 
wn only to 
the few who are 
only able to 
kaow bim, hath 
had from me, 
ever ſince I began 
to learn, an in- 
admira- 
gion. See allo in 
the body of the 
boak, part ii. p. 
466. in Vol. III. 
of his Works, 
edit. 1726, fol. 


which, together with ſeveral more of his 


proſe. That Sir John Harrington's Aridſto, of all 
travflations, was the worft. He ſaid Donne was ori- 
ginally a poet, his grandfather on the mother's fide 
was Heywood the epigrammatiſt ; that Donne, for 
not being underſtood, would periſh. He eſteemed 
him the frſt poet in the world for ſome things (60) ; 
his verſes of the 
that pallage of the calm, that duſt and feathers did 
not ftir, all was ſo quiet. He affirmed, that Donne 
wrote all his beſt pieces before he was 25 years of age. 
The conceit of Donne's transformation or metempſy- 


choſis was, that he — the ſoul of that apple which 
ter made it the ſoul of a biteh, 


Eve pulled, and he 
then of a ſhe-wolf, and ſo of a woman : his general 
purpoſe was to have brought it into all the bodies of 
the heretics from the ſoul of Cain, and at laſt left it 
in the body of Calvin. He only wrote one ſheet of 
this, and ſince he was made doctor repented hugely, 


and reſolved to deſtroy all his poems (61). He told 


Donne, that his anniverſary was prophane and full of 
blaſphemies ; that if it had been written on the Virgin 
Mary it had been tolerable ; to which Donne anſwe- 
red, that he deſcribed the idea of a woman, and not 
as ſhe was (62). He ſaid farther to Drummond, that 
Shakeſpeare wanted art, and ſometimes ſenſe ; for in 
one of his plays he brought in a number of men, ſay- 


ing they had ſuffered ſhipwreck in Bohemia, where 


is no ſea near by 100 miles (63). That Sir Walter 
Ralegh eſteemed fame more than conſcience ; that the 
beſt wits in England were employed in making his 
hiſtory, and he himſelf had written a piece to him on 
the Punic war, which he altered and ſet in his book *. 
He ſaid there was no ſuch ground for an heroic poem as 
King Arthur's fiction; and that Sir Philip Sidney had 
an intention to have transferred all his Arcadia to the 
ſtories of King Arthur. That Owen was a poor pe- 
dantic Schoolmaſter, ſweeping his living from the po- 


ſeriors of little children, and nothing good in him, 
his epi being meer narrations. That Francis 


Beaumont died before he was 30 years of age, who he 
ſaid was a good poet, as were Fletcher and 

whom he loved. That Sir W. Alexander (64) was not 
half kind to him and neglected him, becauſe a friend to 
Drayton. That Sir R. Ayton loved him dearly. That 
he fought ſeveral times with Marſton, and ſaid Marſton 
wrote his father-in-law's preachings, and his father-in- 
law his comedies. This was his judgment of the poets 
of his own country. With regard to foreigners, he 
thought Bartas no poet, but a verſer, becauſe he wrote 
no fiction. He curſed Petrarch for reducing verſes in- 
to ſonnets, which he faid was like that tyrant's bed, 
where ſome who were too ſhort were racked, others 
too long cut ſhort. That Guarini, in his Paſtor Fido, 
kept no decorum in making ſhepherds ſpeak as well as 
himſelf. That the beſt pieces of Ronſard were his 
odes (65). That of the ancient Latin poets, Petronius, 
Plinius Secundus, and Plautus, ſpoke beſt Latin; and 


Tacitus wrote the ſecrets of the Council and Senate, 


as Suetonius did thoſe of the Cabinet and Court. That 
Lucan taken in parts was excellent, but all together 
nought. That Quintilian's 6th, 7th, and 8th books, 
were not only to be read, but altogether digeſted. 
That Juvenal, Horace, and Martial, were to be read 
for delight, and ſo was Pindar, but Hi tes for 


health. Of the Engliſh he ſaid, Hooker's Ecclefiaſti- 
was beſt for Church matters, and Selden's 


cal Poli 
Titles of Honour for Antiquities (66). 

XI An Execration upon Vulcan.) This poem was 
printed ſoon after his death (67), in a collection, intitled, 
Ben TJobuſon's Execration againſt Vulcan : with divers 
Epigrams by the ſame Author, to ſeverall Noble Perſo- 
nages in. this Kingdome. Never publiſhed before. It 
begins with theſe lines: 


© And why to me this, thou lame lord of fire ? 
© What had I done, that might call on thine ire, 
Or urge thy greedy flames thus to devour 

* So many my years labour in an hour. 

I ne'er attempted, Vulcan, gainſt thy life.— 


(67) In 1640, 4to. The imprimatur bears date December 1639. 


It was printed alſo the ſame year in 120. 


Jo NS O N.] 
| pleaſed wich the adventures of this journey, and celebrated chem i u purticular poem; 

2 7 productions, being accidefitally burnt, about 
two or three years afterwards, that loſs drew from him a 
cration upon Vulcan [X J. He ſeems to have let no year paſs without the amuſe 


left Ochadine he had by heart, and 


Chapman, 


pvem, which he called An Exe- 


© Had I wrote treaſon there, or heteſy, 
* Impoſture, witchcraft charms, or blaſphemy, 
© I had deſerv'd then thy conſuming looks.” 


In proceeding, he enumerates the ſeveral kinds of 


looſe or low writing, and particularly the unnatural 


romances, ſpawned in the age of Chivalry, together 
with the factious r written eſpecially by the 


Puritans in this and the preceding age; all which being 
condemned to the flames, he goes on thus: 


© Theſe had'ſt thou pleaſed either to dine or ſup. 
© Had made a meal for Vulcan to lick up.” 


Then he paſſes to his own loſs in the following lines: 


© Bat in my deſ what was there to excite 
So ravenous and valt an appetite : 
© I dare not ſay a body, but ſome parts 
There were of ſearch and maſt'ry in their arts. 
All the old Venuſine in poetry, 5 
* And lighted by the Stagyrite could ſpy (68), 
Was there made Engliſh with the Grammar too, 
To teach ſome, that their nurſes could not do, 
The purity of language (69) ; and, among the reſt, 
My journey into Scotland ſung, with all th'adven- 
© tures; 
© Three books not afraid | 
© To ſpeak the fate of the Sicilian maid 
To our own ladies; and in ftory there 
Of our fifth Henry, eight of his nine year- 
© Wherein was oil, beſide the ſuccour ſpent, 
Which noble Carew, Cotton, Selden, lent : 
And twice twelve years, ſtor d up humanity, 
* With humble gleanings in Divinity, 
After the Fathers, and thoſe wiſer guides, 
© Whom faction had not drawn to ſtudy ſides. 


| Upon theſe laſt lines it is that the conjecture in the 
text is built concerning the date of this preſident, the 
probability of which is left to the reader's judgment. 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that there are two 
ms till extant, wrote upon the ſame number of 
ove adventures. One of theſe is intitled, The Hour- 
Glaſs, and the other, Upon my Pifure left in Scotland. 
They are both inſerted in the laſt edition of his Works, 
Vol VI (70). The ingenious editor of which, in a 
note to the latter poem, has theſe words. * This and 
the preceding copy were both wrote in Scotland, 
when Jonſon paid a viſit to Drummond of Haw- 
* thornden in the year 1619.” But in this there is 


ſome difficulty, as will appear from peruſing the ver- 
ſes, which run thus : | e 


© I now think Love is rather deaf than blind; 
For elſe it could not be, that ſne, 
* Whom [ adore fo much, ſhould fo ſlight me, 
And caſt my love behind: | 
I'm. ſure my language to her was as ſweet, 
And every cloſe did meet, 
In ſentence of as ſubtil feet, 
As hath the youngeſt he, 
That fits in ſhadow of Apollo's tree. 
Oh! but my conſcious fears, 
That fly my thoughts between, 
Tell me that ſhe hath ſeen 
My hundreds of prey hairs, 
Told ſeven and forty years. 
* Read ſo much waſte, as ſhe cannot embrace 
+ My mountain belly and my rocky face, 
And all theſe thro' her eyes have ſtopt her ears." 


ment of 
writing 


(53) Meaning his 


tranſlation of 


Horace's Art of | 


Poetry, with 
notes from Ari- 
ſtotle. The 


tranſlation is in 


his Works, but 
the notes were 
moſt of them in- 
ſerted in his Dife 


(69) Of this al- 


ſo he either had 
another copy, ot 
ſopplied the loſs 
by a new one; 
for we find it a- 
mong his Works, 
Val. VIL edit. 
1756. 


(70) P. 355. 
356. 


Now if he was -ſeven years of in 1619, - his 
birth could not have happened later I 2 od 
8 
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And thoſe; with the maſques, which the office of Poet- 


every Chriſtmas, filled up the interval to the year 
(5) 3 when his comedy, intitled Fhe of News, Not —4 


ſage. 
afterwards he fell into an ill ſtate of health, which, however, did not hinder the difcharge 
of his duty at Court. And he found time alſo to gratify the more agreeable ezerciſe of 1 
ay- writing ; for; in 1629, he brought another comedy, called The New In, or the light ” 
eurt, to the theatre. But here his adverſaries ptevailed over him ; the play was hiſſed 


out of the houſe on it's firſt appearance there z and our Laureat had recourſe 85 his bio ene 
for a revenge, which dictated an Ode ts himſelf, threatening to leave the ſtage 


diſappointment added to the continuance of his illneſs z and the Poer's. — Ad, tobte bad 
ceconomy, having reduced his finances to a low ebb, the king graciouſly ſent him a purſe 


of a hundred pounds. That was properly and in character repaid by an epigram, 
addrefſed to his royal 1 for ſome ſpecial reaſons, 8 2 below (2). 


+ writing ſome o theſ 
Laureat then 


called for 


years before the date of it, as fixed by this editor him- 0 Apollo flop him there, uad Bade him not go on, 
ſelf, viz. 1574. And as this latter date is confirmed © 'Twas merit he ſaid, and not preſumption, 


many concurring teſtimonies, it remains, that © Muſt carry it. . about 
we fix the date of his poem in 1621, two years after c me n 
n er paint —_— time the contents Lo 1 

it are plainly conſonant enou 

[7] 4s Oct te bined deren © Thoſe that were there thought it not fit 


The two firſt are as follow : 6. To diſcontent fo ancient a wit; 


| rr 
, | 
And more the loathſome age, — 725 
Where pride and impudence in faſhion _ | However, Ben, on the other * had his als . 
© Uſurp the chair of wit ; rents, who even did not ſcruple to maintain, that the 
« Indicting and arraigning every da, ride and preſumption of this poem was no more than 
7 daes juft right, and what he had a fair claim to from 
Something they call a play. | the. undpubted ſaperiority of his merit. Sume /uper- 
© Let their faftidious, vain, biam quefitam.meritis, was the advice of Horace, the 
© Commiſſion of the brain . father of the Latin ode. In this ſpirit his fond and 
6 Run on and rage, ſweat cenſure, and condemn 2 _ fon, _ _— — at the too 
« | ere attack eltham, reſſed an e to our poet, 
They were not made for thee, leſs thou for them. of which we ſhall give a ſtanza or two from Langbaine. 
Say that thou pour'ſt them wheat, 
7 And they will acorns eat: 7 do not leave the ſtage, 
=: Toere fimple fury fill thy ſelf to waſts | Canis. 'th a hutinms ages 
© On ſuch as have no taſte. | * For pride and impudence will grow too bold, 
To offer them a ſurfeit of pure bread, = | When they ſhall hear it told 
| = nl * 
No, give them grains their fill, ä : bang * — — 
« Huſks, draft to drink and ſwill. uri — 
© If they love lees, I approv . 
2 ² — = © 9 cha for chem end hy for thee wer om: 
They to incenſe, and thou too much to ſcorn. 
The preſumption and vanity of this ode was ſuch, : | : 
| as provoked — Jonſon's friends to animad vert upon * Wilt thou engroſs thy ſtore 
wy A writer of it. Mr Owen Feltham (71) anſwered it in another Of wheat, and pour no more: . 
ote in that age, ode of the ſame meaſure, the ſecond flanza of which © Becauſe their FK 
und euthor of « 
book, end, uns thus: * As more delights in mat? 
had it of | « 0 board dainti 
2 init; « 'Tis known you can do well, | ry” 5 — call ; . i 
— — * And that you do excel _ " © Whilſt they the while do pine, 
| tories * As a tranſlator. But when things require © And thirſt midſt all their wine. 
— 32 > pat are 1 What greater plague can hell itſelf deviſe, 
mus Virbius. See Not kin ereto others pains, * Than to be willin to tantalize. 
k ID © As oft you've wanted brains * 
And art to ſtrike the white. [Z] 4. Epigram which in inſerted below] The 
« | ks title is an Epigram to King Charles for an 
As you have levell'd right, 
vet if mea vouch not things apoeryphal, Pounds he ſent me in my fickneſs, 1629. 
* You bellow, rave, and N gall.” Great Charles, among the holy gifts of grace, 
This is ſevere and coarſe. But he is touched mare | ,. prion and hy gies. . 
lenkbly, becauſe mach more delicately, by Sir Jobp "Tis not enough (thy piety is ſuch) e. 
, in the concluſion of the lines following in * To cure the call'd King's exil with a touch, . VI. p. 434- 
The $4 owns of the Poets. | © But thou wilt yet a kinglier maſt ry tr, The two laft 
| To cure the poet's evil, Poverty: — — 
The firſt that broke ſilence was good old Ben, © And in theſe cures doſt to thyſelf eplarge, ——— 
« Prepared before with Canary wine, « As thou daft cure our evil at thy charge. diſſolution of the 
And he told them plainly he deſerved the bays, 


© Nay, and in this thou ſheweſt to value more, 
For his were call'd Works, where others were 


FAY . One poet, than of other falls ten foore. 
| 2 nen And « Q piety l fo to weigh the poor's eſtates. 
| : | | O bounty! ſo to difference the rates. | 
: Bid them remember how he had purged the flage © What can the poet wiſh his King may do ORs 
Of errors that had laſted many an age; 0 But that he cure the le'sevil to (74). are — Joaſaa's 
. And be hop'd they did not think the Silent peap | arte, und Seal 
* Woman, This. is inſerted at length, not fo mych to Pacha 
pl Toe ene coke OR and Cunt CY (75), which tells us, e 
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Bur his Majeſty's 


that the King hearing of our poet's fickneſs, feng him 

1 CER of ten pounds ; and that Ben taking 

the money into his hand, ſaid to the meſſenger, His 

Meajefly hath ſent me tem pounds, becauſe I am old and 

poor, and live in an alley, ge and tell bim that his ſoul 
(56) There is an lives in an alley (76). This diſorder of Jonſon's, what- 
ever it was, ſeems to have been of the chronical ſpe- 
ties. We find him in 1631 pouring forth his com- 
farniched the Plaints in the following triplet : 


which, . Ly 

© Diſeaſe the enemy, and his engineers, 
Want, with the reſt of his conceal'd compeers, 
© Have caſt a trench about me theſe five years.” 


This ſtanza is the ſecond of five which _ 
epiſtle mendicant to the then Lord Treaſurer (77). 
whole tenour whereof diſcovers a greater affliction for 
the emptineſs of his purſe, than for the diſorder of his 
perſon ; and the ſucceſs he had met with in that article 
encouraged him to make uſe of his muſe afterwards, 
in ſeveral leſs direct, but not leſs underſtood, nor leſs 
effectual applications of the adulatory kind, with the 
ſame view. We are told particularly, that he re- 
ceived forty pounds for one of theſe, which he intituled 
an Epigram, and begins thus : 


If to my mind, great Lord, 1 had a Kate, 

] would preſent you now with curious plate, 

Of Norimberg or Turkey, &e (78). 

AA] Which pe is Hill continued.) Our poe 
ter up» pri for this hoes ie Os folloSing 


41H: 
Fakes 
1 
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5 
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(7$) Ibid. Vol. 
VII. pe. 9. 


© The humble petition of poor Ben, 
To th' beſt of monarchs, maſters, men, 
Doth moſt humbly ſhow it, 

* To your majeſty, your poet : 

That whereas your Royal Father 
* James the bleſſed, pleas d the rather, 
* Of his ſpecial grace to letters, 

To make all the muſes debtors 

To his bounty: By extenfion 

© Of a free poetic penſion, 

A large hundred marks annuity, 

To be given me in gratuity, 

For done ſervice, and to come: 

And that this ſo accepted ſum ; 

Or diſpenſed in books or bread, 
(For on both the muſe was fed) 

* Hath drawn on me from the times 
All the enyy of the rhimes, 

* And the rattling pit-pat noiſe 
© When their pot-guns aim to hit, 

« With their pellets of ſmall wit, 

* Parts of me (they judg'd) decay d, 

« But we laſt out ſtill unlay d. 
| © Pleaſe your majeſty to make, 

Of your grace, for goodneſs ſake, | 
* Thoſe your father's marks your pounds: 
Leet their ſpite (which now abounds) | 
© Then go on, and do it's worſt, 
This would all their envy burſt : 
And ſo warm the poet's tongue, 
(79) Ibid. r. 8. * You'll read a ſnake in his next ſong (79). 


| We have the rather been induced to inſert this epiſtle 
| to his majeſty, in order to contraſt the latter part of it 
. — ans | The 

raillery here upon his poetic foes, tho" poignant, is 

edly genteet and caly, and at a great diſtance 

m the foul-mouthed coarſe virulence of the Ode. 

The occafion indeed required it ; and this ſhews him to 


be a compleat maſter in the cecogomy of fatirical wit; 


muneficence did not ftop there 3 be 

hundred marks to a hundred pounds a year, together 

nary wine; which penſion has been continued to his ſucceffors in that office ever ſince [AA]. 
eng” | 


finuates, what is ftill more contemptible, that theſe 


. 
S © NM. 


augmented the Lauteat's ſalary of a 
with the addition of a tierce of Ca- 


"I 


King 


and that he knew when to take the ſwitch, and when 


the blad or the flail, and could manage both with 


a kill to be envied, but not-equalled by his oniſts 
Bat there is gpother 3 conduct wherein his 
want of cling in both notorious and contemptible, 
I mean in the article- of his finances, which notwith- 
ſtanding the handfome addition made to him here men- 
tioned, were continually in diſorder and deficient ; and 
and that defect made him a beggar: Some inſtances 
of this have been mentioned in the preceding remark, 
and many more might be produced. There is good 
reaſon to believe, he had alſo a penſion from the 
City, from ſeveral of the nobility and gentry ; and 
icularly from Mr Sutton the founder of Charter- 
hoſpital in London (86). Mr Wood indeed in- 


80) Mr Wood 
d it ſrom the 
mouth of Biſh 


22 were paid him to nt coming under the Morley. Ath. 


of his ſatire; as if Jonſon, like another Aretine, Oxon. Vol. I. 
was the ſcourge of the Great, who refuſed to become col. 609. 
tributaries to his muſe. But this ſeems to have no bet- 
ter a foundation than the known ſeverity of that muſe 
when provoked. It is certain the applications which 
we have of his in this way, are of a very different 
ftrain ; and the following addreſs is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that Ben's foibles were the uſual ones generally inci- 
dent to a head poetically turned, heedleſſneſs and ex- 
travagance (81). | 

To Mr Jobs Burges. 
Father John Burges, 
Neceſſity urges | 
My woeful cry 
« To Sir Robert Pye, 
And that he will venture 
© To ſend my debenture. 
Tell him his Ben 
Knew the time when 
* He lov'd the Muſes, 
* Tho' now he refuſes 
* To take apprehenfion 
Of a year's penſion, 
And more is behind: 
Put him in mind, | 
* Chriſtmas is near ; | 5 
* And neither good cheer, 
« Mirth, fooling, nor wit, 
Nor any leaſt fit 
Of gambol or ſport 
« Will come at the Court ; 
If there be no money, 
© No plover or coney 
Will come to the table, 
Or wine to enable 
The muſe or the poet, 
The pariſh will know it. 

Nor any quick warming pan help him to bed; 
If th*Chequer be empty, ſo will be his head (32). (82) Ibid. Vol. 


It is true we find him threatning to ſatirize the 
King's houſhold, if he were not reſtrained by the fear 4 
of offending his Majeſty. It ſeems he had met with Squib was per- 
ſome difficulty and delay in procuring his butt of ſack ſectiy mean and 
from the board of Green Cloth, whereupon he ſent conterptible. See 
the following verſes, which be intituled, As Epigrams fiinf, f. 488 
to the Houſpeld, 1630. | * 


429 

© What can the cauſe be, when the King hath given 

His poet fack, the houſhold will not pay? 
Are they ſo ſcanted in their flore, or driven 
For want of knowing the poet to ſay him nay ? 

Well, they ſhould know him, would the King but 
grant 

His poet leave to ſing his houſhold true: 
* He'd frame ſuch ditties of their ſtore and want, 

s Wou'd make the very green cloth to look mm 


($1) To this 
purpoſe Cowley 
comforts him- 
ſe'f, that fuck 
Were all th' in- 
ſpired tuneful 
Sach all hi 

is great 
grandfathers 
were, from Ho- 


mer don to Ben, | 


*& + 


(t) That Prince 
is obſerved to beat 
up againſt the 
torrent of bie 
own affliction: 


| JON 


Kitig Charles the Firſts: 


perſonal character makes it no improbable ſuppoltton, that theſe 
acts of favour might be in ſome meaſure the effects of his compaſſion for this ſervant (7), 
who began now to fink into a viſible decay both of body and mind. Tis true; we have dar 


S O N. 


* 


3587 


(#) $6 they are 


by 


LA... 


with a princely two comedies wrote by him afterwards ; but they are fuch, as have not unfitly been called ths — 
his dotage (u) [B B]; and he found himſelf under a neceſſity of abſolutely laying down his 
pen ſoon after the year 1634 [CC]. His diſorder was the palſey, which put a period to his in bis _ 


reſolution, but 
always to melt 
and often into 
tears, upon ſee- 
ing or hearing of 
thoſe which his 
friends ſuffered 
on his account. 


(33) Ibid. p. 
433, 439» 


(84) There is 
ſome account of 
both Father and 
Son in Athen. 


Oxon. Vol. I. 


col. 602. and 
Vol. II. col. 22, 


SJ» 


(35) His Works, 
Vol. VII. p. 62. 


($6) Ibid. p. 12. 


life Aug. 6, 1637, in the 63d year of his 


age (w). He was interted three days afterwards 


onſon, as. Mr 
halley obſerves 


51. 


in Weſtminſter-abbey, at the north-weſt end near the belfrey. Over his grave was laid 4 ( See bis mo- 
common pavement-ſtone, with this Laconic inſctiption, O Rare Ben Jonſon. It was 


And rather wiſh in their expence of ſack, 
So the allowance of the King to uſe, 
As the old bard ſhould no Canary lack, 
« *'Twere better ſpare a butt than ſpill his praiſe : 
For in the genius of the poet's verſe (83) 
« The King's fame lives. Go now deny his tierce. 


[BB] Have not unfitly been called his dotages.) It 
is the character given by Mr Dryden of our author's 
laſt performances, which are his Tale of a Tub ; and the 
Magnetic Lady, or Humours reconciled. This laſt piece 
was ſmartly and virulently attacked by Dr Alexander 
Gill, who ſucceeded his father as maſter of St Paul's 
ſchool (84), of which we ſhall give the reader the fol- 


lowing ſpecimen : 


© But to adviſe thee, Ben, in this ftri& age, 
A brick-kill's better for thee than the ftage ; 
Thou better knows a groundſill for to lay, 
Than lay a plot or ground-work for a play. 
And better canſt direct to cap a chimney, 
Than to converſe with Clio or Polyhymay. 
Fall then to work in thy old age agen, 
Take up thy trug and trowel, gentle Ben, 
Let plays alone, or if thou needſt will write, 
And thruſt thy feeble muſe into the light; 
Let Lowen ceaſe, and Taylor ſcorn to teach 


«© The loathed ſtage ; for thou haſt made it ſuch.” 


Theſe lines have neither much wit nor poetry. The 
reflection upon Ben's original employment is very mean, 
it ſhews no good heart ; and Gill was really a man of 
bad morals. But he was paid in kind, and Ben an- 
ſwered him with equal virulence ; and, in truth, it 
cannot be ſaid either with more wit or poetry, as 
follows : | 


Shall the proſperity of a pardon ſtill, 

* Secure thy railing rhimes, infamous Gill, 

At libelling ? Shall no Star-chamber peers, 

* Pillory nor whip, nor want of ears, | 

© All which thou haſt incurred deſervedly, 

Nor degradation from the miniſtry, 

* To be the Dennis of thy father's ſchool, 

© Keepin thy bawling wit, thou bawling fool. 

Thinking to ſtir me, thou haſt loſt thy end, 

* I'll laugh at thee, poor wretched tyke, go ſend 

Thy boltant muſe abroad, and teach it rather 

A tune to drown the ballads of thy father. 

For thou haſt nought to cure his fame, 

But tune and noiſe, and echo of his ſhame. 

A rogue by ſtatute, cenſured to be whipt, 

© Cropt, branded, lit, neck-ſtockt : go, you are 
« ſtript.” | 


FCC] He laid down his pen after 1634.) His laſt 
maſque, called Lowe's Welcome, &c. was perſonated 


July 30, 1634 (85). The only piece we have with a 


date after that is his new-year's Ode for 1635 (86). 
There are indeed two dramatic pieces left unfiniſhed ; 
the time of writing them is uncertain. Theſe are in- 
tituled, The ſad Shepherd, a Paſtoral Tragedy, and the 
Fall of Mortimer. Of this laſt there is only the-plan 
of the Drama, and one or two ſcenes. It is ſaid he 
died and left it unfiniſhed. His Editor is of opinion 
that had he compleated his deſign with the ſame ſpirit 


in which he began it, we ſhould have been able to 
VOL. IV. No. 233. 


done 


boaſt of one perfe& tragedy at leaſt, ſormed upon the 
ancient model, and giving us the happieſt imitation of 
the ancient drama (87). The Sad Shepherd is carried 
on almoſt to the concluſion of the third act. Upon 
which Mr Whalley makes the following remark, © I can- 
not but lament, ſays he (88), with the reader, the loſs 

of the remaining parts of this play, which we could 
have borne with the greater patience had even this 
act been fortunately compleated. We have no ac- 
count how it came down to us in this mutilated con- 
dition, and conjectures can be at beſt but precarious. 
Poſſibly it might have been in the number of thoſe 
pieces, which were accidentally burnt ; tho' indeed 


upon Vulcan. Or, Jonſon might have undertaken 
it in the decline of his days, and did not live to finiſh 
it; and to this conjecture we are induced by the firſt 
line of the prologue : | | 


a 6@ 6. @ S. © @.@ wm ® ® 


He that hath feaſted you theſe forty years (89). 


© There is indeed, continues this editor, one reaſon 
which might induce us to believe, that the poet left 
it unfiniſhed by defign. He beheld with great indig- 


Faithful Sbepberdeſi met with from the people at it's 
firſt appearance; and he was witneſs alſo to the ſmall 
encouragement that was 2 to it's revival under the 
patronage of King Charles I. Poſſibly theſe circum- 
ſtances deterred him from going thro' with the per- 
formance. As his compoſition was of a kindred na- 
ture to that of Fletcher, he might preſage the ſame 
unfortunate event, ſhould he ever introduce it on 
the ſtage ; ſo that poſterity can only bewail the per- 
verſity of taſte in their injudicious anceſtors, whoſe 
diſcouragement of the firſt, contributed to deprive 
us of the ſecond paſtoral drama, that would do ho- 
nour to the nation. What we now have ſerveth 
only to increafe our regret ; like the remains of ſome 
ancient maſter which beget in us the moſt inexpreſ- 
ſible deſire of a perfect ſtatue by the ſame hand. 
When a work is not compleated by it's author or 
maimed by the hand of time, one would either wiſh 
the remains to be inconſiderable, or the beauties leſs 
exquiſite and charming. In the former caſe, the de- 
ficiency is not ſo much deplored from our inability to 
judge of the perfection bf the whole; and in the 
latter we are very little anxious for what appears to 
be hardly worth preſerving: But when a piece is ſo 
far advanced as to convince us of the excellence of 
the artiſt, and of it's own ſaperior delicacy, we are 
© naturally touched with concern for what is loſt, and 
« ſet a proper value on the parts which flill ſubſiſt. 
The remaining pieces of our author to be taken no- 
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nation the ungenerous treatment which Fletcher's be 


nument in Weſt- 


minſter -abbey. 


(37) Ibid. Vol, 
V. g. 160. . 


(88) Ibid. p. 
151, 132. 


there is no particular mention of it in the execration 


ſelf to be his firſt 
feaſt of this kind, 
did not appear till 
1698. che add tion 
of 40 years ex- 
tends à full year 
aſter his deceaſe. 
But if the time 
of his firſt feaſt 
is to be dated 
from his firſt 
writing for the 
ſtage, that in- 
deed will bring us 
probably as far + 
back as 1594, 
and then the two 
years will end in 
1634, which 
will confirm the 
aſſertion in the 
det. 


tice of here, are his tranſlation of Horace's Fpiftola ad 


Piſones ; An Engliſh Grammar ; and his obſervations an 
men and things, called Diſcoveries. The firſt of theſe 
was tranſlated in his youth. In the preface to Sejanus 
he ſays, he intended ſhortly to publiſh it with notes ; 


but it did not appear in print 'till after his death, and 


= without notes, the fate of which has been already 


tioned (90) ; and alſo that much of what was intend- 
ed for them, is inſerted in the Diſcoveries. Theſe make 
a very excellent piece, the fruits of mature and judicious 
age, valyable not only for the ſentiments and obſerva- 
tions, but as a pattern of a nervous and conciſe ſtile. 
His Grammar was alſo written by him when advanced 
in years ; and Mr Wotton ſpeaking of i obſerves, that 
it was the firſt conſiderable attempt with regard to the 
ſubject. But we muſt agree with that author, that herein 
Jonſon made Lilly's Grammar his pattern; and for 
want of refleQting upon the grounds of a language which 
he underſtood as well as any man of his age, he drew 
it by violence to a dead language that was of a quite 
different make, and ſo left his book imperfett. | 


» © (DD) rein, 


(90) In note 
(68). 


(91) Reflection 
on ancient and 


modern Learnigg, 


2788 


(„ Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 
where Mr Wood 


= bim Jack 

2 * col. 

8292 
of the 


Poets, p. 127. 
: edit. 1687. 


- 


(*). 


there came out a collection of elegies and poems, intitled, 


Jonſonius Virbius : or, the Me- 


mory of Ben. Jonſon revived by the Friends of the Muſes [D D]. And preſently after, there 
was a deſign ſet on foot to erect a marble monument with his ſtatue ,and a conſiderable 
ſum of money was collected for the purpoſe ; but the breaking out of the Rebellion pre- 
vented the carrying of it into execution, and the money was returned (y). The buſt, in 
bas-relieve, with the former inſcription under it, that is now fixed to the wall in Poets Cor- 
ner, near the ſouth-eaſt entrance into the abbey, was ſet up by that great patron of learn- 


ing, the ſecond Earl of Oxford of the Harley family. 
became extinct with him, for he ſurvived all his children (z). 


a kind of portra 
upon his own deſcription, his body was la 


As to our Poet's own family, it 
It remains that we exhibit 


it of his perſon and character. As to the firſt, then, if we may depend 
» Corpulent, and bulky (a a), and his coun- 


(« 6) He weighed tenance hard and rocky (5); ſo that his figure greatly reſembled that of Sir John Fal- 


fone wanting ſtaff, and conſequently could not be much leſs apt to raiſe a laughter, 


Nor was the 


— to caſt of his temper and natural diſpoſition at all more reſpectable, as repreſented by his 

friend Mr Drummond, who obſerves him to be A great lover and praiſer of himſelf; 
* a contemner and ſcorner of others; chuſing rather to loſe his ſriend than his jeſt; 
« jealous of every word and action of thoſe about him, eſpecially after drink, which was 
one of the elements in which he lived [E E]; a diſſembler of the parts which 


Arthur Squid. 
Works, Vol. 
VI. P · 428. 


(99) He did not 
his name to 
it, and for that 
diſcovery we are 
obliged to Mr 
Howell, who 


5 [DD] Fon/onius Virbius, &fc. 


This collection was 
publiſhed by Dr Brian Duppa, Biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
tutor to King Charles II. then Prince of Wales (92). 
Beſides Howell's Decaftic, it contains poems by the fol- 
lowing perſons ; Lords Falkland and Buekhurſt, Sir 
John Beaumont, and Sir Francis Wortley, Barts. Sir 
Thomas Hawkins, Mr Henry King, Henry Coven- 


contributed a De- try, Tho. May, Dudley Diggs, George Forteſcue, 


enſtie to it. 


Will. Habington, Edmund Waller, J. Vernon, J. Cl. 


of this time, has the following encomium upon that 
of Jonſon : 77) abs 
His learning ſuch, no author old or new, 
« Eſcaped his reading, that deſerved his view; 
And ſuch his judgment, ſo exact his teſt, 
Of what was beſt in books, or what was beſt, 
* That had he joined thoſe notes his labours took, 


From each moſt praiſed, and praiſe deſerving 


book 1 
And could the world of that choice treaſure 
© boaſt, | | 
It need not care if all the reſt were loſt; 
And ſuch his wit, he wrote paſt what he quotes, 
And his productions far exceed his notes. 
« So in his works where ought inſerted grows, 
The nobleſt of the plants engrafted ſhews, 
© That his adopted children equal not, 
© The generous iſſue his own brain begot. 
So great his art, that much which he did write, 
Gave the wiſe wonder, and the crowd delight.” 


His Lordſhip afterwards celebrates Jonſan's merit in 
reforming the ftate of the drama, and the great reve- 
rence that was univerſally paid to him in theſe lines : 


How in an ignorant and learned age he ſway'd, 
(Of which the firft he found, the ſecond made) 
Ho he, when he could know it, reap'd his fam# 
© And long out · lived the envy of his name: 
To him how daily flock'd, what reverence gave 
All that had wit, or would be thought to have, 
Or hope to gain, and in ſo large a ſtore, 
That to his aſhes they can pay no more, 
Except thoſe few, who cenſuring thought not ſo, 
* But aim'd at glory from ſo great foe.” 


[EE] Drink was one of the elements in which be 
lived.) This is ſo notoriouſly true, that it was made 
a ſtanding jeſt his greateſt admirers ; and this jo- 
vial diſpoſition he had power enough to tranſmit to late 


« reigned 


poſterity, and to render immortal the room in the De- 
vil Tavern near Temple-bar, by the name of the Apol- 
lo, where he preſided in a club, for whoſe uſe he drew 
up in Latin his Leges Convivales, in number 24, which 
were engraven on a ſtone, and are ſtill to be ſeen in 
that room over the chimney. We ſhall 
tranſlation of them into Engliſh as follows : 


Rules for the Tavern Academy : Or, Laws for the 


Beaux Eſprits. 
J. 


* 1, As the fund of our pleaſure let each pay his ſhot, 
Except ſome chance friend whom a member brings 


* | 
© 2. Far hence be the ſad, the lewd fop, and the fot ; 
* For ſuch have the plagues of good company been. 


IL. 


© 3- Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay, 
The generous and honeſt compoſe our free ſtate, 

* 4+ And the more to exalt our delight while we ftay, 
Let none be debarr'd from his choice female mate. 


ITE. 


* 5. Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber infeſt, 
* 6. Let fancy not coſt prepare all our diſhes. 
© 7. Let the caterer mind the taſte of each gueſt, 


And the cook in his dreſſing comply with their 


wiſhes. 
IV. 


© 8. Let's have no diſturbance about taking places, 
* To ſhew your nice breeding, or out of wain pride. 
© 9. Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh 
glaſſes. | . 
Let the waiters have eyes, tho' their tongues muſt 
* be tied. | 
V. 


10. Let our wines without mixture or ftum, be all 
fine, 


Or call in the maſter, and break his dull noddle. 
* 11. Let no ſober bigot here think it a ſin, 


To puſh on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
VI. 


© 12, Let the conteſt be rather of books than of wine. 
* 13. Let the company be neither noiſy nor mute. 


(56) In the . 
em, intitled, 
Picture ft in 
Scotland, Worke«, 
Vol. VI. p. 157. 
However, his 
face is faid to 
have reſembled 
Menander's, at 
we ſee it in an- 
tique gems and 
medals. So Vida 
(ſay theſe admi- 
rers of Jonſon) 


reſembled Virgil. 


give the 


« 14. Let none of things ſerious, much leſs of divine, 
When belly and head's full, profanely diſpute. 


VII. 


» beginning, 
Old Sir Simon the 
King, 


(94) From the 

| Anacre- 
ontic, O- va 

16. 


% JO NS ON. 1789 
* but what 2 of bad or done. 12 0 paſſionately 
kind and angry; careleſs either to gain or keep ; vindictive; but if he was well an- Renee of thts he 
© ſwered, greatly chagrined ; interpreting the beſt ſayings and deeds often to the worlt. that wry 

He was for any religion, being verſed in both; oppreſſed with fancy, which over-ma- many = night in | 
* ſtered his reaſon (e c), a general diſeaſe among the Poets.” He had a very ſtrong me- great oe, about 

mory 3 for he tells us himſelf in his Diſcoveries, that in his youth he could have repeated hb be bat | 

whole books that he had read, and poems of ſome ſelect friends, which he thought worth Tartu, Nau 
charging his memory with (dd), Laſtly, as to his genius, the character of it, in reſpect and yoann 

of dramatic poetry, has been already touched upon (ee), To which muſt be added Mr ims 

Pope's remark, that When our author got poſſeſſion of the ſtage, he brought critical 


imagination. 


© learning into vogue; and that this was not done without difficulty, which appears from EA 
* thoſe frequent leſſons (and indeed almoſt declamations) which he was forced to prefix to 3% . f. 25 
* his firſt plays, and put into the mouths of his actors, the grex, chorus, &c. to remove 


the prejudices and inform the judgment of his hearers.. Till then, the Engliſh authors 3 


had no thoughts of writing upon the model of the Ancients : their tragedies were only 

© hiſtories in dialogue, and their comedies followed the thread of any novel as they found //) In the pre- 
it, no leſs implicitly than if it had been true hiſtory.” Thus that much admired Poet Warn 

(ff), who followed Jonſon in borrowing from the Ancients, as much as he ſurpaſſed him 

in harmonious verification, for which Jonſon ſeems to have had no nice ear. However, Gti, dt f- 
Mr Drummond declares (g g) that his inventions were ſmooth and eaſy [FF]. He does | 


pra. 
not 
. | © Pays all debs, cures all diſeaſes, 
| And at once three ſenſes pleaſes. 
15. Let no ſaucy fidler preſume to intrude, 


Welcome all that lead or follow - 


_ © Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs, «© To th' oracle of Apollo. 


16. With mirth, wit, and dancing, and ſinging, con- 


clude, [FF] He had 0 ear for _ „ tho" hit 
* To regale every ſenſe with delight in excels. inventions were ſmooth and eaſy.) Tho' the general 
W "g | run of Ben's verſes be a ſufficient vindication of this 
VIII. cenſure, wherein he is uſually much more attentive to 
the matter than to the mufic of his poetry ; yet in 
* 17. Let raillery be without malice or heat. many places = are qo nmr — 45 his invention ; 
* 18. Dull poems to read, let no ivilege take. We are even ſurprized with the moſt beautiful harmony. 
„ 6 The following bymn will juſtify our remark ; it is 
©. pe taken from the piece called Cynthia's Revels (95), and (95) AA v. 
* Another extempore verſes to make. | addreſſed to that goddeſs, under which character ne . 
Ix he means to compliment Queen Elizabeth. 
* 20. Let argument bear no unmufical ſound, 1 8 * 
725 Nor jars interpoſe ſacred friendſhip to grieve. . 


« Seated in thy fikver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep; 
_ © Heſperus intreats thy light, 


21. For generous lovers let a corner be found, 
* Where they in ſoft fighs may their paſſions relieve. 


X. | * Goddeſs excellently bright. 
« 22 Like the old Lapithites, with the goblets to bh: Earth, let not thy envious ade 
Our own 'mongſt offences unpardon'd will rank ; : c . po gi _— r q 
Or breaking of windows or glaſſes for ſpite, | i — 80 pr - . did cloſe 
And ſpoiling the goods for a rakhelly prank. ha mn N 
| | © Bleſs us then with wiſhed fight, 
| XI. Goddeſs excellently bright. 
23. Whoever ſhall publiſh what's ſaid or what's done, Lay this bow of pearl apart, 
Ze he baniſh'd for ever our aſſembly divine. ; And thy cryſtal ſhining quiver ; 
* 24. Let the freedom we take be perverted by none, 5 — 3 22 — 
To mak ilty by drinking good wine. pace to breathe how ſhort ſoever. 
W ß © Thou that mak'ft a day of night, 
Over the Door at the Entrance into the Apollo. * Goddeſs excellently bright. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, This little hymn is delicate both in 22 ood 
« To th' otacle of Apollo. expreſſion ; the images are pictureſque, t y 
« Lo the — * . his pottle * and flowing. Such is the juſt remark of Mr Whalley, 
« Or the tripos his tower bottle : - who goes farther ; and having obſerved a thought ia 


Milton's poem upon Melancholy, not unlike that of 


All his anſwers are divine, the two lines here printed in /ralics, ventures from the 


* Truth itſelf doth flow in wine, | ſimilitude of the expreſſion, to declare himſelf of opi- 

e Hang up all the poor hop drinkers, e Milton's lines 

; Cries old Sim, the king of ſkinkers (93). = — EEE 
eee _ W * With even ffep, and maſing gate. 

* That fits watering with the Muſes. Il penſeroſo. 

* Thoſe dull girls no good can mean us, | EASE | 

Vins it is the milk of Venus (94). Whatever may be thought of this conjecture, which 

* And the poet's horſe accounted. indeed is advanced by the author of it with a ſuit- 

« Ply it, and you all are mounted. | able modeſt diffidence, no doubt can ariſe in +» 47th 

« *Tis the true Phoebeian liquor, ſeveral other inſtances produced by him, where ſome 


of our beſt poets' have not diſdained to copy from this 
* Chears the brains, makes wit the quicker. original, * 
EY 


(5b) 14. ibid. 


(96) In Every 
Man out of his 
Humour, Act 
V. ſceneiv. 


van unfortunate Lady, ſeems to burſt out original 


(97) His charac- 
ter of Bluff in 
the Old Bachelor 
is armed upon 
Bobadil in the 
ſame comedy. 


(q$) His Works, 
Vol. VII. p · 17. 


(100) Waller's 
Poems, P · 


1 ON 


appear to have had much 


not 


(96) and Congreve (97) in their plays ; end what : 
more ſtill to Jonſon's honour, that moſt ſtriking ſenti- 
ment, which, in the famous verſes To the Memory 


from Mr Pope as the pure effect of his grief, was firſt 
conceived by Jonſon, who begins his Elegy on the Lady 
Jane Pawlet, Marchioneſs of Winton with theſe lines: 


What gentle ghoſt, beſprent with April dew, 
© Hails me ſo ſolemnly to yonder yew (98). 
And beckoning wooes me 


Thus imitated in that moſt tender poem of Mr Pope. 


What beck'ning ghoſt along the moon-light ſhade, 


© Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade.' 


This has been generally, I think, the moſt admired 
of Pope's leſſer poems; and to this we ſhall venture to 
add another no leſs admired piece, and wrote alſo by 
an author not much leſs diſtinguiſhed than Pope by the 
ſweet harmony of his verſiſication; I mean Mr Waller, 
who begins his moſt beautiful Anacreontic to Phyllis 
perfectly as Jonſon does his ſong to Celia in Volpone 
(99), as will appear by the contraſt : 


| Ions on. 
Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can the ſports of Love; 
Time will not be our's for ever, 
He at length our good will ſever ; 
Spend not then his gifts in vain ; 
« Suns that ſet may riſe again ; 
But if once we loſe this light, 
Tis with us perpetual night. 
© Why ſhould we defer our joys. — 


WALLER. 
Phyllis, why ſhould we delay, 
« Pleaſures ſhorter than the day ; 
© Could we, which we never can, | 
Stretch our lives beyond their ſpan, 
Beauty like a ſhadow flies, 
And our youth before us dies, 
Or would youth and beauty ſtay, 
Love has wings and will away (100).”—— 


It is true they are both imitations from Catullus, but 
I cannot help thinking that in penning the addreſs to 
Phyllis, the latter Engliſh poet had the former Engliſh 
copy, as well as the original Lain before him. 

[GG] Which are the chief beauty of our beſt modern 
poets.) This, like the foregoing, holds true in general; 


yet he was not without his brighter moments, when a 


a) Act I. 


Vs 


ray of enthuſiaſm darting into his genius, raiſes it un- 
expectedly to the height of this excellence. Read the 


following lines from his Sad Shepherd (101): 


© No ſun or moon, or other chearful ſtar, 

* Look'd out of heaven ! but all the cope was dark 

As it were hung ſo for her exequies ! 

* And not a voice or ſound to ring her knell, 

* But of that diſmal pair, the ſcreeching owl, 

* And buzzing hornet! Hark ! hark! hark! 

The foul bird! how ſhe flutters with her wicker 
wings. 


« Peace! you ſhall hear ber ſcritch. 


Thus we ſee him once, at leaſt, tranſported above 


himſelf. This was plainly the work of a true poetical 
inſpiration. The three long ſyllables preceding the 
Iambic foot at the cloſe of the one verſe, which is im- 
mediately connected with the beginning of the other, 
and the pauſe placed upon the firſt ſyllable, are as fully 
expreſſive of the ſentiment as can poſſibly be imagined. 


Hark | hark ! hark | the foul 
Bird 


what is There nothing Sher: in all Shakeſpeare or 


1 


S' O N. 


+ 
* 
conception of thoſe breaks andy xefbs, :or of adapting che 
ſound of his verſe to the ſenſe, which ate the chief beauty of our beſt ndern poets [G G. 
'Tis univerſally agreed with his laſt mentioned friend, that tranſlation or imitation was his 
moſt diſtinguiſhed talent H H], wherein he excelled all his contemporaries (5 h); and _— 
; | ' | T1798 5 | 1$ 


Milton 
(102), 


Now we are upon the ſubje& of our author's (102) Ses the 


beauties, it will not be improper to mention his epi- notes in p. 112, 


taphs, in which he was excellent. Several of them 
have been inſerted in the former editions of his works, 
beſides theſe, Mr Whalley has enriched his edition 
with that moſt celebrated one upon the Counteſs o 
Pembroke, Siſter to Sir Philip Sidney : 


* Underneath this marble herſe, 

Lies the ſubjeR of all verſe, | 
Sidney's filter, Pembroke's mother; 

© Death, ere thou haſt ſlain another 
Learn'd and fair, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee”. (103) 


This has no rival, unleſs the following lines in ano- 
ther of Jonſon's, on Elizabeth L. H. may be deemed 
fuck. --. 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie, 
* As much beauty as could die, 
Which in life did harbour give, 
To more virtue than doth live (104). 


[HH] Imitation was his moſt diflinguiſhed talent] It 
is ſo difficult to keep any ſtrong talent within it's proper 
bounds, that if we find him ſometimes carrying this to 
exceſs, even ſo faras juſtly to incur the cenſure of plagi- 
ariſm (105), yet it would be carrying the cenſure to the 
like exceſs to charge pardonable eſcapes to the diſcredit 
of his genius. It is true his learning ſhews itſelf foremoſt 
in almoſt every thing he wrote ; and ſometimes it 
may appear where we could wiſh it might not be ſeen; 
but he ſeldom tranſgreſſeth in this point, for a juſt 
decorum and preſervation of character, with propriety 
of circumſtance and of language, are his ſtrik ing excel- 
lencies, and evidently diftinguiſh his corre&neſs and 


on's Works, 


edit, i 7 56, 


(r03) Vol. VI. 
P. 297, 


(104) Ibid, Pe 


277. 


105) See Dry- 
(19s Lady 
Dramatic Poeſy, 
and his poſtſcript 
to the Conqueſt 
of Granada, 


art. What he borrows from the Ancients is generally 


improved by the uſe and application ; and by this 


means he improved himſelf in contending to think and 


expreſs his thoughts like them. However, it is acknow- 


ledged that his creative powers, whatever were the de- 
gree of them, undoubtedly received ſome check from 
thence ; and that we ſhould have ſeen them exerting 
themſelves with greater force and vigour, had he been 
leſs acquainted with the ancient models. Jonſon was 
naturally turned to induſtry and reading ; and as to 
treaſure up knowledge muſt be the exerciſe and work of 
memory, by the aſſiduous employment of that faculty 
he would neceſſarily be leſs diſpoſed to exert the native 


inborn ſpirit of genius and invention; and as his me- 


mory was thus fraught with the ſtores of the ancient 


poetry, the ſentiments impreſſed upon his mind could 


eaſily intermix and aſſimilate with his own ; and when 
transfixed into tHe language of his country, would ap- 
pear to have all the graces and the air of novelty ; and 
hence he might be inſenſibly led to imagine that equal 
honours were due to ſucceſsful imitation, as to original 
and unborrowed thinking. However that be, it is 
certain that he was at a great diſtance from that anxious 
dread of imitation, which when it ſeizes the polite and 
cultivated writers in any country, has been aſſigned for 


the principal cauſe of a thorough degeneracy of taſte ; 


and hence the ſame ingenious writer (106) has not 
ſcrupled to give it as a ſeaſonable admonition to the 
poets of our time, to relinquiſh their vain hopes of ori- 
ginality, and turn themſelves to a ſtricter imitation of 
the beſt models; and to inforce this advice he mentions 
e the deſigns of two excellent perſons, who are already 

well known to the public by ſome lighter eſſays ; 
but are preparing much 2 things, and in the 
pure and ſimple ſtile of claſſical antiquity. The ge- 
nuine merit, continues he, of theſe performances, 
when they ſhall appear, will be the beſt apology for 
their authors. One of whom profeſſes to form him- 
ſelf on the model, and would give an exact image 
of the Greek drama (107) ; while the Other adven- 
tures to project a fil nobler deſign on the plan of the 
ancient and legitimate epic (108) 


(11) The 


(106) Mr Heard, 
in his Horace's 
Art of Poetry, 
Val. II. p. 230. 


* Ibd, p. 131. 


(107) This has 
appeared ſince un- 
der the following 
title, Efida; 6 
Dramatic Poem, 
written on the 
model of the an- 
cient Greek tra- 
%% By Mr 
Maſon, Lond. 
175. 


(108) The au- 
thor of the Ob- 
ſervations . 
Lord $baft 's 
CharsQeriftics.is 
the pet ſon meant. 


EY 


his new forming our drama after the ancient models, he gave us the firſt Pindatic ode in 
the Engliſh language that has a juſt claim to that title [II J. After the edition of his Works 
already mentioned, they were reprinted in 1716, in 6 volumes 8vo. and another edition 


has been lately printed in 1 7 
P. Whalley, late Fellow o 


Ss O N. 


56, in ſeven volumes 8 vo. with ſome notes and additions by 


St John's college in Oxford; who hath alſo inſerted Jonſon's 
comedy, intitled, The Caſe is altered, not in any former edition. 


And fince this laſt editor 


declares, he ſhould not have omitted our author's verſes, prefixed to May's tranſlation of 
Lucan, had they come to his hands in time, we have thought proper not to conclude this 
memoir, without inſcrting a copy of thoſe verſes in remark [X XJ. There is reaſon to 


{IT} The firſt Pindaric ode in our lan age that has 
a j it claim to that title.) Tis among his Underwood, 
under the title of Ops Pinoaric, To the immortal me- 
mory and friendſhip of that noble pair, Sir Lucius Cary 
and Sir H Moriſon. The manner of Pindar is followed 
with great exaQtne(s in the ſtruture of this poem. But 


to do jultice to our poet's merit in this article, it will 


be neceſſary to explain the true nature of the Pindaric, 
and to that end we ſhall cite the following 8 from 
the Scholia on Hepheſtion. The Ancients, ſays the 
Scholiaſt, in their odes framed two larger ſtanzas, and 
one leſs: The firſt of the large ſtanzas they called Stro- 
phe, finging it on their feftivals at the altars of their 


gods, and dancing at the ſame time: Ihe ſecond they 
called Antiſtrophe, in which they inverted the dance 255 


The leſſer ſtanza was named the Epode, which they 
ſung ſtanding ſill. Hence it is evident that theſe odes 
were accompanied with dancing, and that they danced 
one way while the Strophe was ſinging, and then danced 
back again while the Autiſtropbe was ſung ; which 
ſhews, ſays a late ingenious writer, why theſe two parts 
conſiſted of the ſame iength and meaſure : Then when 
the dancers were returned to the place whence they ſet 
out, before they renewed the dance, they ſtood ſtill 
while the Epode was ſung. Such was the ſtructure of 
the Greek ode, in which the Strophe and Antifirophe, 
i. e. the firſt and ſecond ſtanzas, contained always the 
ſame number and the ſame kind of verſes. I he Epode 
was of a different length and meaſure ; and if the ode 
run out into any length, it was always divided into tri- 
plets of ſtanzas, the two firſt being conſtantly of the 
ſame length and meaſure ; and all the epodes, in like 


tog) Preface to manner, correſponding exacily with each other (109). 
an Engliſh tran- 


ſlation of Pindar, 
by Gilbert Weſt, 


Eq; 


To apply theſe obſervations to Jonſon's ode now under 
conſideration ; the whole running into twelve ſtanzas, 
it is accordingly diftinguiſhed into four triplets of ſtan- 
zas; the two firtt of which conſiſt each of ten lines, 
and the third of twelve, which are marked in order 
thus, the firft turn of ten, the firſt counter-turn of ten, 
the firſt ſtand of twelve; the ſecond turn of ten, the 
ſecond counter-turn of ten, the ſecond fland of twelve, 
and ſo on ; but that there may be no room left for the 


leaſt heſitation in underſtanding it, we ſhall inſert the 


third triplet. Thus then, 
The third turn of ten. 


It is not growing like a tree 
© In bulk, doth make men better be; 
Or ſtanding long an oak, three hundred year, 
* 'To fall a log at laſt, dry, bald, and ſear. 
A lilly of a day 
Is fairer far in May. | 
* Altho' it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In ſmall proportions we juſt beauties ſee, 
And in ſhort meaſures life may perfect be. 


The third counterturn of ten. 


Call, noble Lucius, then for wine, 
And let thy looks with gladneſs ſhine ; 
* Accept this garland, plant it on thy head, 
And think, nay know, thy Moriſon's not dead. 
* He leapt the preſent age, 
Poſſeſt with holy rage, 
To ſee that bright, eternal day, 
Of which we prieſts and poets ſay 
Such truths as we expect ſor happy men, 


* And there he lives with memory, and Ben.“ 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXXIV. 


believe 
The third fland of twelve. 


« Jonſon, who ſung thus of him e'er he went 
« Himſelf to reſt, 
Or taſte a part of that full joy he meant 
To have expreſt, 
© Tn this bright aſteriſm | 
Where it were friendſhip's ſchiſm _ 
(Were not his Lucius long with us to tarry) 
To ſeparate theſe twi- 
lights, the Dioſcuri; 
* And keep the one half from his Hatry. 
But Fate did ſo alternate the deſign, 
* Whilſt that in heav'n, this light on earth muſt ſhine." 


The reader will be before- hand with me in obſerving, 


that the ſtructure of this ode is a little different from 


that of the Ancients, as laid down by the Scholiaſt a- 
bove cited, who ſuppoſes the Epode to be always the 
leſſer ſtanza, or to contain fewer verſes than either the 
Strophe, or Antifirophe ; but this is a miſtake of the 
Scholiaſt ; for the epodes of Pindar are various, ſome 
falling ſhort, ſome being equal, and others exceeding 
the Strophe in the number of verſes. Jonſon therefore 
has not deviated from the original, in making his ſtand 
longer than the turn and counter-turn by the addition 
of a couplet. To conclude from what has been ſaid, 


the ancient regularity of theſe kind of compoſitions ia 


ſufficiently evident, as well as our poet's learning and 
knowledge in ancient criticiſm; and hence we are 
taught what to think of thoſe heaps of lines of all 
lengths and fizes, which have been paſſed upon the 
world for tranſlations, or imitations of Pindar, that 
they are no better than ſo many caricaturas, or diſtort- 
ed likeneſſes, of the great original. 

[XXI Not t che this memoir without 4 copy of 
them] As we have ſucceeded in our enquiry for theſe 
verſes, they are inſerted here by way of ſupplement 


to Mr Whalley's edition of our author's works. The 
addreſs is as follows: 


To ur cyosen FrleNnD, 
The learned Tranſlator of LU CAN, 
THOMAS MAY, E: 


When Rome I read thee in thy mighty paire, 
And ſee both climbing up the ſlippery ſtaire 
Of fortune's wheel, by Lucan driv'n about, 
And the world in it, I begin to doubt, 
At every line ſome pin thereof ſhould ſlacke 
At leaſt, if not the general engine cracke. 
* But when again I view the parts fo peiz d, 
And thoſe in number fo, and meaſure rais'd ; 
* As neither Pompey's popularity, | | 
« Czſar's ambition, Cato's liberty, 
Calme Brutus tenor ſtart, but all along 
Keep due proportion in the ample ſong. 
* It makes me, raviſh'd with juſt wonder, cry, 
* What muſe, or rather god of harmony, 


* TaughtLucan theſe true moods ? Replyes my ſenſe, | 


* What gods but thoſe of arts and eloquence ? 

* Phcebus and Hermes? they whoſe tongue or pen, 

Are ſtill th' interpreters betwixt gods and men. 

« But who hath them interpreted, and brought 

© Lucan's whole frame unto us, and fo wrought, 

* As not the ſmalleſt joint, or gentleſt word, 

© In the great maſs, or machine, there is ſtirr'd. 
n © The 


2791 


2792 
(ii) Heads of a 
converſation ta- 


ken by Drum- 
mond, ubi ſupra 


have formcd the 
plan of a Geo- 


Worthies of his Country, all in couplets, as he deteſted all other rhime (i i). 
ones wb topra- Wile ſaid, that he actually wrete a diſcourſe on poetry, both againſt Campion and Daniel, 
eſpecially the laſt, where he proved couplets to be the beſt ſort of verſes (& H. 


JONSON. 'JUXON. 


believe that he had a deſign to write an epic poem, and was to call-it Chrologia ; or the 


graphical Account, or Preſent State of Scotland; by which he was ſupplied by this friend with ſeveral materials, whereof ſome curious ones were ſent in 
a letter to Jonſon, dated July 1, 1619, printed, p. 365, & ſeq. among The Familiar Epiſtles, at the end of Drumm:xd's Hiſtory of Scotland, ſecond edit. 
Lond. 1632, N. B. This was prob:bly the occaſioa of Jonſon's journey to Scotland mentioned in the text. 


® So his name is 
ſpelt in the title- 
paze of his Exe- 
cratiun upon Val. 
can ; yet in the 
print of his head 
prefixed it is 
wrote Johnſon, 


* The ſelf. ſame genius, ſo the work will ſay, 
* The ſunne tranſlated, or the ſonne of May. 


* Your true friend to Judgment, 


BEN Jonsown “. 


We are informed by Wood, that after Ben's death 
this May put in ſor the Laureat's place, but was ſet a- 
ſide for D'avenant, and aſterwards became a great ene- 
my to the King's cauſe (110), and wrote a hiſtory of 
the Long Parliament, in defence of their proceedings a- 
gainſt his Majeſty, before which is his picture, with the 
head laureated, (111) 


 JUXON or IUXTONIWIILIAu], ſucceſſively Biſhop of Hereford and 
London, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the laſt century; was the ſon of Richard 


(a) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 1144. 


Juxon of Chicheſter in Suffex [A], and born within that city in the year 1582 (a). 
received his education at Merchant-Taylors ſchool in London, and from thence was 


He 


elected Fellow of St John's college at Oxford in 1398, where, applying himſelf to the 
(% 1dem, Vol. ſtudy of the Civil-Law, he took the degree of Bachelor in that faculty July 5, 1603 (5), 


1. Faſti, col. 
165. 


being about that time a ſtudent in Gray's Inn. 


But Law did not ſo wholly engrots his 


thoughts, as to make him neglect other branches of learning, particularly Divinity. For, 
entering ſoon after into Orders, he became in 1609 Vicar of St Giles's near his college; 
where he officiated about fix years, and was much admired for his plain and improving () J. Le Nere, 


(e) fiem, Athe- way of preaching (c). 
Ne, ut: lWpris 


He was alſo for ſome time Rector of Somerton in Oxfordſhire (d). 
On the 29th of November 1621, he was elected Preſident of St John's college, upon the 


(4) Whitelock's Felignation of Dr William Laud, newly promoted to the biſhopric of St David's (e). 
Memorials, edit. And, on the 12th of December following, took the degree of Doctor of Laws (F). He 


1732. p. 24. 


(e) Wood, Hiſt. 162 ; 
& Antiq. Unie. 7 ($) 
Oxon, lib. ii. p. 


3035. 


lem. Faſti, 
ut ſupra, col. 
219. 


executed the office of Vice- chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford in the years 1626 and 
About the ſame time he was appointed one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to 
King Charles I. who conferred on him, January 7, 1627-8, the Deanery of Worceſter, 
he being then alſo Prebendary of Chicheſter (). 
who had been the chief inſtrument of his former promotions, he was ſworn Clerk of the 
Cloſet to his Majeſty [B], on the 10th of July, 1632 (i). And, through the ſame inte- 
reſt, he was nominared and elected to the Biſhopric of Hereford in 1633 but, before 


Through the intereſt of Biſhop Laud, 


{z) dem, Hitt, conſecration, tranſlated to the See of London [CJ, vacant by the advancement of Biſhop 


& Ant. L. ii. "oO 
435. and J. Le 

Neve's Faſti, p. 
464. 


High- Treaſurer procured him much envy [DI, as it did implacable rage and malice againſt 8 


[4] Was the fon of Richard Fuxom of Chicheſter.] 
(1) Wood, Ath, Which Richard was fon of John Juxon of London (1). 
ut ſupra, [B] Through the intereſt of biſhop Laud—he was 
fwvorn clerk of the cloſet to his Majeſty.] This appears 
from the following entry in biſhop's Laud's diary, un- 
der the year 1632. * July 10. Dr Juxon, the Dean of 
« Worceſter, at my ſuit, ſworn Clerk of his Majeſty's 
« cloſet ; that I might have one that I might truſt near 
his Majeſty, if I grew weak or infirm, as I muſt have 
6.2 time 
[C] Tran/lated to the See of London.) His election 
was confirmed October 23, 1633. He was conſecrated 
the 27th of the ſame month, and inthronized the 5th 
of November following (2). In this ftation, as D. 
Lloyd expreſſes it (3), the Biſhop, being to have St 
Paul's combat with beaſts, he uſed St Paul's art, be- 


(2) ]. Le Neve, 


as above, p. 181. 


1 all things to all; and, (as thoſe that were of 
(3)? = 2 old expoſed to beaſts,) overcame by yielding; being 
red. Ke. Lond, © moſt mild, and moſt vigilant ; a lamb, and a ſhep- 
1668, fol, p. heard: The delight of the Engliſh nation, whoſe 
306. 


reverence was the only thing all factions agreed in, 
all allowing that honor ta the ſweetneſs of his man- 
ners, that ſome denied to the ſacredneſs of his func- 


e ee ee e., 


eniverſal Biſhop.” 

[D] But his exaltation to the office of Lord High 
Treaſurer, procured bim much envy, &c.) This high 
office was alſo obtained for him by — Laud's 

Intereſt, as appears by this entry in the Archbiſhop's 
Diary. 1635, March 6, Sunday, William Juxon, 
Lord Biſhop of London, made Lord High-Treaſurer 
of England, no church-man had it fince Henry the 


Henry the 
Vith, viz. anno 


h 
Willem Gees © 7th's time (4): I pray God bleſs him to carry it ſo, 
Biſhop of Ely that the Church may have honour, and the King 
was poſſeſſed of and the State ſervice and contentment by it: And 
- * now if the Church will not hold up themſelves, under 
| 0 I can do no more. (5) — But © though Biſhop 
r- Juxon had Abilities for has place, and an Integrity 


worth, as above, : : s 2 
Vol, II. p. 288. that his enemies could never queſtion, yet his education 


tion; being by love, what another is in pretence, an 


Laud to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury. He was alſo made Dean of the Royal Cha- 
pels, and ſworn one of the Privy- Council (c). Thus far his preferments were very ſuita- 
ble, and ſeemed to have given umbrage to no one: but his exaltation to the office of Lord Life of abp 


his 


and order made it a moſt invidious honour to him : 


The nobility thought themſelves injured ; and moft of 
the courtiers had their peculiar indignation ;* as Biſhop 
Kennett obſerves. (6) This promotion, therefore, was 
but a wrong and unadviſed ſtep, even in the judgment 
of King Charles's friends. Let us hear what Lord 
Clarendon ſays upon that occaſion. 
* 15 the greateſt office of benefit in the kingdom, and 
* the chief in precedence next the Archbiſhop's, and 
* the Great Seal; fo that the eyes of all men were at 
gaze who ſhould have this great office; and the 
greateſt of the nobility, who were in the chiefeſt 
employments, looked upon it as the prize of one of 
them; ſuch offices commonly making way for more 
removes, and preferments; when on a ſudden the 
ſtaff was put into the hands of the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, a man ſo unknown, that his name was ſcarce 
heard of in the kinzdom, who had been, within two 
years before, but a private chaplain to the king, and 
the preſident of a poor college in Oxford. This in- 
flamed more men than were angry before, and no 
doubt did not only ſharpen the edge of envy and 
malice againſt the Archbiſhop, (who was the known 
architec of this new fabrick) but moſt unjuſtly indiſ- 
poſed many towards the Church itſelf ; which they 


great offices, there being others in view, of that 
robe, who were ambitious enough to expect the reſt. 
In the mean time the Archbiſhop himſelf was inh- 
nitely pleaſed with what was done, and unhappily 
believed he had provided a ſtronger ſupport for the 
Church.“ (7) — To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Dr P. 
Heylin. Upon the death of Jerom Weſton Earl of 
Portland, Lord Treaſurer, Archbiſhop Laud being ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners of the Treaſury, 
carries on the commiſſion the whole year about, ac- 
« quaints himſelf with the myſteries and ſecrets of it, 
* wiz. the honeſt advantages which the Lord Treaſu- 
* rers had for inriching themſelves (to the value of ſe- 

| ven 


WSW W M w 0 
hr . ® 


»Tis like 


% 1bil, 


(tro! Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 413. 


(rt) Ibid, col. 
415. 


p. 301. 

Survey of the 
Cithedrals, &c, 
by Er. Willis, 
Eſq; Vol. I. p. 
659. 


(i) See the Arch- 
bithop's Dia: y, in 
his Life by Mr 
H. Wharton: 
and in Ruſh- 
worth's H:iſtor, 
Coll. Vol. II. 
edit. 1680. p. 
139. and Wood 
Ath. ut ſupra, 
col. 1145. 


(e) Willis, p. 
525. P. Heylin's 


Laud, edit. 167 1. 
248. 


(6) Complete 
Hiſt, of Engl. 


Vol. III. p · 82. 
di .* » 
The Treaſurers 9 


looked upon as the gulph ready to ſwallow all the 


(7) Hiſt. of the 

Rebellion, edit. 

1732, gro. Vol. 
I. P · 99. 


JU OX *O N. 


his promoter Archbiſhop Laud. However, laying paſſion and prejudice afide, Biſhop 
Juxon is univerſally allowed to have been one of the beſt and moſt unexceptionable per- 
ſons that ever filled the place of High-Treaſurer in England. He enjoyed that office till 
the beginning of the troubles; namely, till May 1641, when he religned the Treaſurer's 
ſtaff (/): finding it unſafe to ſtand in ſo high and ſlippery a poſt any longer. Then he 
ſhared the common fate of the epiſcopal clergy ; but, by reaſon of his meekneſs, and gen- 
teel as well as inoffenſive behaviour, was ſpared longer than any of his brethren; not being 

deprived till 1649 (m). And fo well had he behaved in his employments, that ras 
Biſhop or Treaſurer came there any one accuſation againſt him in the Long-Parhament; 
whoſe ears were open, nay itching, aſter ſuch complaints (3). As he wiſely and timely 
withdrew from the ſtorm, he enjoyed the greateſt tranquillity of any man in the three 


* 


kingdoms, throughout the calamities of the civil wars. 


For he continued moſtly undiſtur- 


bed, *cill the period juſt now mentioned, at his houſe in Fulham; where he was ſome- 
times viſited by the greateſt perſons, and found reſpect from all, though he walked ſtea- 


dily in his old paths. 
conſulted him upon many occaſions () [E]. 


And he retained ſo much of his maſter's favour, that his Majeſty 


His advice was always plain and fincere, 


and, if followed, might have kept the King from thoſe moſt dangerous precipices in 


which he fell. 


Thus, for inſtance, when the bills for the continuance of the Parliament, 


and the attainder of the Earl of Strafford, had paſſed both Houſes, and King Charles was 
in the u: moſt perplexity and doubt about giving the royal aſſent thereto; Biſhop Juxon 
reſolutely told his Majeſty, that if he were not ſatisfied in his conſcience, he ought not to 


do it (p) [F]. 


ven thouſand pound a year and npwards, as I have 
* heard from his own mouth) without defrauding the 
* king, or abuſing the ſubject. He had obſerved, that 
divers Treaſurers of late years had raiſed themſelves 
* from very mean and private fortanes to the titles and 
eſtates of earls, which he conceived could not be done 
without wrong to both; and therefore he reſolves to 
commend ſuch a man to his Majeſty tor the next 
Lord Treaſurer, who having no family to raiſe, no 
wife and children to provide for, might better ma- 
nage the incomes of the Treaſury to the King's ad- 
vantage than they had been formerly. And who 


more likely to come into his eye for that preferment 
« 


London ; a man of ſuch a well tempered diſpoſition 
as gave exceeding great content both to Prince and 
People, and one whom he knew capable of as much 
inſtruction as by a whole year's experience in the 
commiſſion for the Treaſury he was able to give him. 
It was much wondered at, when firſt the ſtaff was 
putt into this man's hand ; in doing whereof the 
Archbiſhop was generally conceived neither to have 
conſulted his own preſent peace nor his future ſafety. 
Had he ſtudied his own preſent peace, he ſhould have 

iven Cottington leave to put in for it, who being 
Chapcettor of the Exchequer pretended himſelf to be 


ſociate while he lived, and the preſumptive heir to 
that office after his deceaſe. And had he ſtudied his 
own ſafety and preſervation for the times to come, 
he might have made uſe of the power by recom- 
mending the ſtaff to the Earls of Bedford, Hertford, 
Eſſex, the Lord Say, or ſome ſuch man of popular 
Nobility ; by whom he might have been reciproca- 
ted by their ſtrength and intereſs with the people in 
the change of times. But he preferred his Majeſ- 
tie's advantages before his particular concernments, 
the ſafety of the publick before his own. 
he want ſome ſeafonable conſiderations in it for the 
good of the Church. The peace and quiet of the 
-hurch depended much on the conformity of the 


their trade and payments upon the love and juſ- 
tice of the Lord "Treaſurer of England. This there- 
fore was the more likely way to conform the citizens 
to the directions of their Biſhop, and the whole king- 
dom unto them; no ſmall encouragement being there- 
by given to the London Clergy for the improving of 
their Tythes. For with what confidence could any 
of the old cheats adventure on a publick examina- 
tion in the Court of Exchequer (the proper court for 
ſuits and grievances of that nature) when a Lord 
Biſhop of London ſate therein as the principal judge? 
Upon theſe counſels he proceeds, and obtains the 
ſtaff, which was delivered to the Biſhop of London 
on Sunday March 6, ſworn on the ſame day Privy- 
© Counſellor, and on the firſt of the next term con- 
ducted in great ſtate from London-houſe to Weſtmin- 
* ſter-hall, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury riding by 
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than Juxon, his old and truſty friend, then Biſhop of 


the next in that aſcendant, the Lord Treaſurer's aſ- 


Nor did 


city of London, and London did as much depend in 


In 1648, he was one of thoſe divines who attended upon the King, at 


the 


* him, and moſt of the Lords and Biſhops about the 
* town, with many gentlemen of chief note and qua- 
* lity, following by two and two to make up the pomp. 
* It was much feared by ſome, and hoped by others, 
* that the new Treaſurer would have ſunk under the 
burden of that place, as Williams did under the cuſ- 
* tody of the Seal : but he deceived them both in that 
* expeQation, carrying himſelf with ſuch an even and 
* ſteady hand, that every one applauded, but none en- 
* vied his preferment to it; inſomuch as the then 
Lord Faulkland, in a bitter ſpeech againſt the Biſhops, 
* about the beginning of the Long Parliament, could 
* not chuſe but give him this fair teſtimony, viz. 
* an equal moderation and humility, being neither am- 
* bitious before, nor proud after, either of the crozier 
or white flaff." (8) How great his Honeſly and Abi- 
lities were, appears from this undeniable inſtance ; 
that by his prudent management, in leſs than five 
years, he lodged nine hundred thouſand pounds in 
the Exchequer. (9) | 
[E] That his Majeſly conſulted him upon many occa- 
ſions.) I remember, ſays Sir Ph. Warwick, (10) 
that the King, being buſy in diſpatching ſome let- 

ters With his own pen, commanded me to wait on 
the Biſhop, and to bring him back his opinion in a 
certaine affaire: I humbly pray'd his Majeſtie, that I 
might rather bring him with me, leaſt 1 ſhould not 
expreſſe his Majeilie's ſenſe fully, nor bring back his 
ſo ſignificantly, as he meant it ; and becauſe there 
might be need for him further to explain himſclfe, 
and leaſt he ſhould not ſpeake freely to me: To 
which the King replied, Go, as I bid you, if he will 
« ſpeak freely to any body, he will ſpeak freely to you : 
* This (the King ſaid) [ wil! ſay of him, I never gott 
* his opinion freely in my life, but when I had it, I was 
ever the better for it | 

[F] Biſhop Fuxon reſolutely told his Majeſty, that if 
he were not ſatisfied in his conſcience, he ought not ta do 
it.] The King being much perplexed, upon the 
Parliament's tendring to him the two bills, For the at- 
tainder of the Earl of Strafford; and the Continuance 
of that Parliament; between the clamours of a diſ- 
contented people, and an unſatisfied conſcience, he took 
advice of the Judges, and of ſeveral of the Biſhops, 
(11) what to do in this intricate affair. Biſhop Juxon, 
as is ſaid above, adviſed his Majeſty not to do any 
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thing againſt his conſcience, upon any conſideration in 


the world: But J. Williams Biſhop of Lincoln. made 
a diſtinction between a private and a public conſcience. 
(12) And the major part of the idhops, and of the 
King's intimate counſellors, urged on by the Queen's 
fears, preſſed his Majeſty to comply with the opinions 
of the Judges and the Votes of the Parliament ; al- 
ledging, that no other expedient could be found out to 
— the enraged people; and that the conſequences 
of a furious dude would be very terrible. Upon 
all which he was perſuaded to paſs the Bills. (13) — 
But, as the King afterwards well obſerved, — It is 


© a bad 


2793 
(1) Whitelock'6 


Memorials, as 
above, p. 46. 


(m) D. Lloyd's 
Memoirs of t 
that ſuffered, 
from 1637 to 
1660, &c. Lond. 
1663, fol. pP · 
596. 


(n) Sir Ph. War- 
wick's Memoirs; 


edit. 1701. p. 95. 


„) Lord Claren» 
don's Hiftory of 
the Rebellivn, 
edit. 1732, vo. 
Vol. I. p. 210, 
and Sir Ph. War- 
wick's Memoirs, 
p.95 


P Dr Nalſon's 
impar . Cotlec- 
tion, Val. II. p · 
192. and Ruſh- 
woith's Hiſt. 
Collect. Vol. 8 
IV. p. 262. and 


755» 


* That in an unexpected place and power he expreſſed 


(8) Heylin's Cy- 
prianus Anglica- 
nus, or Life of 
Abp Laud, &c. 
p. 285, &e. 


(9) R. Coke's 
Hetection, &c. 
ed t 1719. Vol. 


3 P · 324 


(io) Memoirs, 
p. 95, 96. 


(11) Namely, 
Uſh:r Abp of Ar- 
mazh, Morton 
Bp of Durham, 
Potter of Car- 
liſle, Williams of 
Lincoln, and 
uon. ; 
D. Lloyd, as a- 
bove, p. 44+ 


(12) Lord Cla- 
reridon, as above, 
Vo. I. p. 259» 


(13) Whitelock's 
Memorials, p. 
45. Warwick's 
Memo:rs, a* a- 
bave, p. 163. 
and Sir Roger 
Manley's Hiſt. of 
the Rebellions, 
edit. 1691, p. 19. 
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(9) Warwick's 
Memoirs, p. 321. 


(”) Sir Tho. 
Herbert's Me- 
moirs, Ivo, 


Lend. 1702. p · 
113. 


) Wood Ath. 
as above; and 
Whitelock's Me- 
morials, p. 24. 


(14) The Judges 
and Biſhops a- 
bovenamed. 


( 15) Viz. Biſhop 


(16) Eixwy Bari 
A. An, chap. li. 


J X ON. 
the treaty in the Iſle of Wight (): and, by his Majeſty's particular deſire, waited upon 
him at Weſtminſter, January 21, 1648-9, which (as the King ſaid) was no ſmall re- 
* freſhing to his ſpirit, eſpecially in that his uncomfortable condition.” The moſt part of 
that day was ſpent by the good Biſhop in prayer and preaching to the King (r). From 
that time he frequently waited upon his Majeſty [G], *till the goth day of the ſame 
month. On that fatal day, he attended his royal maſter upon the ſcaffold, having prayed 
with and preached before him, and alſo adminiſtred to him the Sacrament. After that 
„ e murther, the pious and ſorrowful Biſhop retired to his own manor of 
Little-Compton in Glouceſter ſhire z where he ſpent ſeveral years in a retired and devour 
condition, and now and then, for health's ſake, rode a hunting with ſome of the neigh- 
bouring and loyal gentry (5) [A]. At the Reſtoration, he was deſervedly ſct at the head 
of the Church of England [I], being tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury in 
September 1660 [K]. He repaired very much his palace at Lambeth, and built the great 


a bad exchange to wound a man's own conſcience, 
thereby to ſalve State-ſores; to calm the ſtorms of 
popular diſcontents, by ſtirring up a tempelt in a 
man's own boſom. Nor hath God's juſtice failed in 


the fallacie of that maxim, Better one man periſb 
( though unjuſtly) than the people bee diſpleaſed, or 
deſtroied. In all likelihood, adds he, I could never 
have ſuffered, with my people, greater calamities, 
(yet with greater comfort) had I vindicated Strafford's 
innocencie, at leaſt by denying to ſign that deſtruc- 
tive Bill, according to that juſtice, which my con- 
ſcience ſuggeſted to mee, then I have don fince I gra- 
tified ſom mens unthankful importunities with ſo cruel 
a favor. And I have obſerved, that thoſe, who coun- 
ſelled mee to ſign that bill (14), have been ſo far 
from receiving the rewards of ſuch ingratiateings 
with the people, that no men have been harraſſed 
* and cruſhed more than they. Hee only hath been 
* leaſt vexed by them (15), who counſelled mee not to 


© conſent againſt the vote of my own conſcience.'— 


16) Irrefolution, and want of ſteddineſs, at firft, was 
the ruin of K. Charles's affairs. For, had he ſtood un- 
moveable upon ſome occaſions, eſpecially againſt the 
Bill for perpetuating the Parliament, he would never have 
been plunged into thoſe miſeries, which He and theſe 
Kingdoms fell into : But all differences might have been 
amicably adjuſted between him and his people, before 
they came to thoſe dangerous extremes. In ſome caſes 


a Prince ought not to yield, unleſs it is plainly right. 


This our late King William of glorious and immortal 
memory was well apprized of. For, when the Bill 
touching free and impartial proceedings in Parliament, 
was offered to him for the royal aſſent, he rejected it 
one year after another, though the Clerk of Parliament 


read the title of it two or three times times ſucceſſive- 


(17) See Ken- 
net's Hift. of 
England, edit. 
1719. Vol. III. 
b. 659 · 


an hour, at Cotton- houſe. 


ly. (17) | 

([] From that time he frequently waited upon his 
Majefty.) We ſhall here lay together before the Rea- 
der, what paſſed between Majeſty and the Biſhop, till 
his Majeſty's death. On the 27th of January, the laſt 
day cf the King's trial, and before he was carried into 
Weſtminſter-hall, he and the Biſhop were private near 
The ſame night, after ſen- 
tence, Col Hacker, who commanded the guards at St 
James's about the King, would have placed two muſ- 
queteers in the King's ted-chamber ; but Biſhop Juxon 
and Mr Herbert apprehending the diſturbance it would 
give the King in his meditations, never left the Colo- 
nel 'till he had reverſed his order by withdrawing thoſe 
men. The King now bidding farewel to the world, 
ſpent the remainder of his time in prayer and other 
exerciſes of devotion, and in conference with that meek 
and learned Biſhop, who, under God, was a great ſup- 
port and comfort to him in his afflicted condition. That 
evening the Biſhop prayed with him, and read ſome ſe- 
le& chapters out of the holy Scripture. The next 
morning, being Sunday Jan. 28, Biſhop Juxon was 
early with the King, prayed with him, and preached 
on Rom. ii. 16. Monday Jan. 29, his Lordſhip ſpent 
alſo moſt part of the day with his Majeſty, and prayed 
with him, not taking leave of him till ſome hours after 


night; and, at parting, the King defired him to come 


early the next morning. He came accordingly at the 
appointed hour; and, after having continued a conſi- 
derable time in prayer and meditation, attended his 
Majeſty from St James's to Whitehall, walking through 
the Park on the King's right-hand. When they came 
to Whitehall, he prayed there again with his Majefly 
in his cabinet-chamber, and adminiſtered the ſacrament 


the event and ſad conſequences, to ſhew the world 


hall 


to him. (18) To conclude this melancholy ſcene, he 
attended the King upon the ſcaffold, where theſe words 


paſſed between them. 


Dr Juxon. Will your Majeſty (though it may be 
very well known your Majeftie's affections to religion, 
* yet it may be expected that you ſhould) ſay ſomewhat 
for the world's ſatisfaction.” | 

King. * I thank you very heartily (my Lord) for 
* that, I had almoſt forgotten it. In troth, Sirs, my 
* conſcience in Religion, | think, is very well known 
© to all the world; and, therefore, I declare before 
* you all, that I die a Chriſtian, according to the pro- 
feſſion of the Church of England, as I found it left 

me by my father; and this honeſt man,“ I think, 

will witneſs it.“ 

His Majeſty then called to Dr Juxon for his night- 
cap, and having put it on, he ſaid to the executioner, 
Does my hair trouble you ? — And then turning to Dr 
Juxon, the King ſaid, I have a good cauſe, and a 
* gracious God on my fide.” | 

Dr Tuxon. * There is but one ſtage more. This 
* ſtage is turbulent and troubleſome ; it is a ſhort one : 
* But you inay conſider it will ſoon carry you a very 
great way: it will carry you from earth to heaven; 
* and there you ſhall find a great deal of cordiall joy 
and comfort.” | 

King. I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
© crown; where no diflurbance can be, no diſturbance 
in the world.” 

Dr Juxon. You are exchanged from a temporal 
* toan eternal crown, a good exchange.” 

Then the King took off his cloke and his George, 
giving his George to Dr Juxon, ſaying, Remember — 
(1 '9) After the execution, the pious Biſhop took care 
of the King's body, and accompanied it to the royal 
chapel at Windſor ; ftanding ready, with the Common- 
prayer-book in his hands, to have performed his laſt 
duty to his kind maſter: but was not permitted by 
Col. Whitchcott, governor of the caſtle. (20) 

[H] Rode a hunting with ſome of the neighbouring 
and loyal gentry.) Mr Whitelock tells us, that Dr 
Juxon was much delighted with hunting, and kept 
© a pack of good hounds, and had them fo well or- 
« dered, and hunted, and chiefly by his own ſkill and 
direction, that they exceeded all other hounds in 
England, for the pleaſure and orde:ly hunting of 
© them. He was a perſon of great parts and temper, 
and had as much command of himſelf, as of his 


© hounds. (21) 


[1] He was deſervedly ſet at the head of the Church 


of England] Such was the general voice and opiaion 


of the nation. Bat the late Biſhop Burnet, who gives 
in general a bad or a mean charaQter of the Royaliſts, 
eſpecially if they are of the clergy, thinks that Biſhop 
Juxon did not deſerve that advancement. His words 
are theſe. * At the Reſtoration, Juxon, the ancienteſt 
© and moſt eminent of the former Biſhops, who had 
* affiſted the late King in his laſt hours, was promoted 
* to Canterbury, more out of decency, than that he 
* was then capable to fill that poſt ; for as he was never 
a great divine; ſo he was now ſuperanuated.' (22) 
The moſt bookiſh man, or the moſt loaden with learn- 
ing, though it be divinity, is far from being always the 
fitteſt to fill that high poſt, And if Biſhop Juxon's age 
was great, he being then 78, it does not appear by any 
action of his that he had loft his underſtanding. Sa 
that the Biſhop's reflection is unjuſt, at leaſt undecent. 
[XI] Being tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury in 1660.) The Conge delire was granted Sep- 
tember 3. He was eftQed Ee. 13, and NN 
| ing 


(18) Sir Tho. 
Herbert's Me- 
moi /s, printed in 
1702, $vq. 

See alſo Wond's 
Athen. edit. 
1721, Vol. II. 
col. 693, &c. 


® Pointinz to Dr | 
Joxon. He had 
called him before, 
in this laſt 
ſpeech, a good 


man, 


(19) From the 
Account publiſh- 
ed by authority, 
1649, 4to. 


(21) Memoriala, 
P. 24 


(22) Hiſt. of his 

own Time, edit. 
1724. Vol L. . 

176. ö 


4% Bp Kennett's to his ſee (t) [M]. But being broken with age 


Caſe of Impro- 
priations, &c. 
5. 256, 257+ 


(2) J. Le Neve's 
Lives of the Pro- 
teſtant Biſhops, 
edit. 1720, $v0, 
Vol. I. p. 161, 
162. and W-od 
Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon. ut 


ſupra, p. 394+ 


(23) Kennet's 
Regiſter, &c. 
edit. 1728. p. 
252. 


(24) Aubrey's 
Surrey, Vol, V, 


p. 273. 


— * % - P * 
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hall {[L]. Alſo he augmented the vicarages, of which the great tithes were appropriated 


and infirmities, and eſpecially with the 


moſt racking torture of the ſtone, he died June 4, 1663, aged 81, and was buried the 


Laud. 


gth of the ſame month, in St John's-college chapel, Oxon. by the fide of Archbiſhop 
He bequeathed 7000 pounds to that college, which were afterwards laid out in 
the purchaſe of an eſtate of 350 pounds per annum. He left alſo 100 pounds to the poor 
of St Giles's pariſh in Oxford, the like to four other pariſhes ; and ſums for the repair o 


St Paul's and Canterbury cathedrals, and other charitable uſes, in all to the amount of 


near 5000 pounds (u). 


F Whitelock, 


p. 24» 


His contemporaries give him the following character; That he CU h 


was a comely perſon; of an active and lively diſpoſition; of great parts and temper; full Chas 
of ingenuity and meekneſs, not apt to give offence to any, and willing to do good to all 
(w): of great moderation, ſincerity, and integrity; inſomuch, that he was the delight of 
his time, and extorted a reverence and reſpect from thoſe very perſons who had deſtroyed 


and ruined his Order (x). 
things [N]. | | 
King Henry VIIth's chapel at Weſtminſter, September 


20. (23) 
CLI And built the great hall.] He rebuilt it in the 


antient form, and could not be perſuaded to rebuild it 


in the modern way, and unite it to the Library, tho” 


it would have coſt leſs money. He expended in build- 
ings and reparations at Lambeth-palace and Croydon- 
houſe 14874/. 7:5. 10d. Notwithſtanding which, his 
ſucceſſor Archbiſhop Sheldon ſued Sir Wm Juxon his 
executor in the court of Arches for dilapidations, and, 
24th May 1667, recovered of him 800/. more. (24) 
LMI] Alſo he augmented vicarages, &c.] The vi- 


carages augmented by him, and the ſums, were as fol- 


low.—In the county of Kent : He added to Aſh (be- 


fides the old penſion of 16/. 13s. 4d.) 33/. 6s. 8d. per 


annum. To Beauxfield, alias Whitfield, 2o/. To 
Buckland, 12/. To Brabourn, 16/. To Challock, 
10/. To Colrade, 20/. To Eaſton, 100. To Houg- 
ham near Dover, 25/. To twelve or thirteen Vica- 
rages, or Curacies, belonging formerly to the Priory of 
St Gregory's in Canterbury, 210/. To Gulſton, 10/. 
To Ledes and Bromfield, 30/. beſides the old Penſion 
of 221. 6s. 84. To Maidſtone, 37/. 6s. 84. beyond 
the former penſion of 2o/, To Marden, 2040. St 


VOL. IV. No. 234. 


In a word, he was a man of primitive ſanctity, wiſdom, 
learning, patience, charity, and all apoſtolical virtues (y). 


piety, 
He publiſhed but a very few 


Margaret's Cliff, 26/. St Laurence in Thanet, 4o/. 


Walker's Suffe. 
rings of the Cler- 
Y, p. 48. and 
Warwick s Me- 


moirs, p. 94, 95. 


(y) Publick In- 
tellizence, Ne, 
39. | 


St Nicolas in the ſame iſland, 30/. Lydden, 18/. 


Nunriington, 20/. Overland, 10/. Reculver, 201. 
Sibbard's-wold, 20/. Sutton-eaſt, 24/. Tonge, 10/. 
Walderſhare, 200. Walmer, 20/ Weftwell, 3o/. 
Wotton, 40“. and to Folkſton, 60/. beſides the old 
penſion of 20/. — In Buckinghamſhire ; to Brickhill- 
Parva, 14/.—In Suſſex; to Portſlade, 16/ — In Lan- 
caſhire ; to Blackbourn, 701. for Vicars, beyond the 
old Penſion of 26/. 13s. 44. To Rochdale, to the 
Curates, 42/. Whaley, 120/. to Curates. In all 
1103/. 135. 4d. a year. (25) „ 

LV] He publiſhed but a very few things.] Ant. 
Wood ſays, he hath extant only one Sermon on Luke 
xviii. 31. (26) But Biſhop Kennet aſcribes alſo to him, 
(27) a treatiſe intituled, Xxpis x; Eipnyn. Or ſome 
« Conſiderations upon the Act of Uniformity. With 
an expedient for the ſatisfaction of the Clergy within 
the Province of Canterbury. By a Servant of the 


. "Pw 


* 


(25) Kennett's 
Caſe of Impro- 
priatione, as - 
bove ; and J. Le 
Neve 3 Lives of 
the Proteſtant 
Veen: 

01. 1, + IT * 
A. P. 158, 


( 26) Athen. ut 


ſupra, col, 1 I46, 


(27) Regiſter and 


Chronicle, &c, 


God of Peace.” Lond. 1662, 4to. And, a. Ca- P. 812. 


* talogue of Books in England, alphabetically digeſted,” 
Lond. 1658, 4to, bears likewiſe Biſhop Juxon's name, 
in one of Mr Thomas Oſborne's Catalogues. (28) - 

| | C 


KAYE 


«0 


(23) See Mr T. 
Oſborne's Cata- 
logue for 1755, 
Pp. 40s 


(a) F. Blome- 
field's Eſſay to- 
wards a Hiſtory 
of Norfolk, Vol. 
II. p. 210, 212, 
T. Fuller 6 Hiſt. 
of Cambridge, p. 
133. and Wor- 
thies, in Nor- 
wich, p. 275. 


(0) J. Pita de Il- 
Juftribus Angliæ 
Scriptoribus, edit. 
Paris, 16 19, Þ+ 
755, vel ætas 
xvi. No. 1007s 
& Caius de Libris 
proprits, p. 133, 
138. edit. Lond. 
1729, 80. 


6% R. Parker's 
Hiſt. of Cam- 
dridge, edit. 
1721, No. p. 
73. 


(1) Hiftory of 
Phyfick, Part it, 
p. 408. edit. 
1726. 


(2) Eſſay towards 
a Hiftory of Nor- 
falk, Vol. II. P · 
210. 


(3) Hiſt. of Cam- 
bridge, 28 above, 


p. 74+ 


(4) Hiſt of the 
Univ. of Cambr. 


* £33 - 


(5) Wood, Ath. 
Vol. I. edit. 
1721. col. 136. 


(6) Mr Blome- 
field by miſtake 
ſays, * it was 

© never printed,” 


AE, KEYE, CAT, or CAIUS [A] [Jon x], a very learned Engliſh 
4198 AY Y Phyſician in the XVI. century, and co-founder of Gonevile and Caius- 
College in Cambridge, was the ſon of Robert Keye [B], and born at 
| Norwich, Octob. 6, 1510. After having received his ſchool-education 
Sl in that city, he was admitted very young into Gonevile-hall in Cambridge, 

of which he became Fellow (a); and at the age of 21, commenced au- 
. thor [C]. For his further improvement he went, according to the cuſtom of 

that age, into Italy, and ſtudied Phyſick in the univerſity of Padua under the learned Jo- 

hannes Baptiſta Montanus, the moſt eminent Phyſician of his time (5). He ſoon became 

ſo eminent in his faculty, that he was Reader of Phyſick at Padua for ſeveral years, and 
a ſingular ornament to that univerſity (c). He took his degree of Doctor firſt at Bononia 
[Di, and read public Greek Lectures at Padua, eſpecially about the year 1542, being the * See his book 
32d of his age. In 1543 he travelled through the greateſt part of Italy, Germany, and arts 4 
France (d). Upon his return to England, he commenced Doctor of Phyſick at Cam- Libris propriis, 
bridge, and practiſed with ſuch induſtry and ſucceſs, at Shrewſbury (e), and at Norwich * *** 

(J), that he came to be reputed one of the beſt Phyficians in the nation. And, on that (4) De Libris 
account, was ſucceſſively made Phyſician to K. Edward VI. Q. Mary I. and for many o. 9% 
years to Q. Elizabeth, In 1547, he was admitted Fellow of the College of Phyſicians 

in London; and, afterwards, paſſed with applauſe through all the offices of that learned 95 N 
body, having for ſeveral years been choſen Cenſor, often Regiſter and Treaſurer, and for &c. and Freind's 
ſeven years or more, Preſident of that royal foundation. He was the firſt inventor of thoſe gf of Phy 
enſigns of honour, by which the Preſident of the College is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of =e(4.]. * 


the Fellows [EZ]. Upon all occaſions, he proved an earneſt and zealous defender of the 


I\ 
9 


(f) Blomeßeld, 


College Rights and Privileges [FI. And fo religious was he in obſerving its ſtatutes; a; abore, p. 212, 


that, 


LA KAYE, KEYE, CAY, or CAIUS.) Dr Freind * a root and ſpringing branch of ſemper-vive, or houſe- 
writes his name Kaye; (1) others Key, or Keye, and * leek, proper.“ (7) (7) Blomefield, 
Mr Blomehield tells us, (2) that the latter was his true [C] And at the age of twenty-one commenced author.) as above, p. 210. 
name. The Doctor himſelf, according to the faſhion He informs us himſelf, that, at that age, he tranſlated 
of his age, latinized it into Caius, which others have out of Greek into Latin Nicephorus Calliſtus's Treatiſe 
engliſhed into Cay. | of Confeſſion in Prayer, and another of Chry/oftom, de 

B] Was the Son of Robert Keye.) R. Parker, (3) modo orandi Deum: And out of Latin into Engliſh 
and T. Fuller, (4) ſay, that this Robert Keye, alias Eraſ/mus's paraphraſe on Jude, and epitomized his book | 
Caius, was of Yorkſhire, or a Yorkſhire man. But ade Vera Theologia. (8) (3) J. Caii de 
Mr Blomefield informs us, that, * as far as ever he [D] He took his degree of Doctor firſt at Bononia.) Libris propria, 
* could learn, it is without foundation. For, as he For this we have the ſole authority of Dr Goodall ; edit, ur _ 2. 
goes on, it is evident he was not of the ſame family who adds, that our author was allo for ſome years 
with Thomas Key or Cay of Oxford, who was de- Greek Lecturer there. (9) But it is more probable that (9) Epiftle Ded- 
* ſcended from the Yorkſhire family of Woodſome : he was Lecturer at Padua, for which a ſalary was paid 1 eee 
(5) whoſe book, intituled ¶ ertio Antiquitatis Oxo- by the Republic of Venice. (10) However Dr Good above. 
nienſis Academie, our Caius anſwered in his book in- all's authority is not to be ſlighted ; he having collect- WS 
tituled, De Antiquitate Cantabrigienfis Academie, ed materials for writing Dr Caius's Life. (11) (10) Vide Caivm 
under the name of Londinenfir, in 1568, reprinted LE] He was the firſt inventor of thoſe enſigns of ho- de L'bris proprus, 
under his own name in 1574; to which Thomas vor by which the Prefident of the college is diſtinguiſhed b. 163. 
wrote a Reply, [publiſhed by T. Hearne, in 1730.] from the reſt of the Fellows. } Thoſe are, a Cuſhion 
(6) So that there being no relation between them, before him, a filver verge, a book, and a ſeal. And (i) 2 
I am apt to believe he was of the Norfolk family of that Dr Cay was the inventor of them, appears by the Mark, p: e 
that name, who had been ſettled in Norwich, and following memorandum entered by him in the College 
different places in this county, a long time, though regiſter. Ante hunc annum nulla a Collegio condita rea- 
in truth of no great fortunes ; which appears to me dita ratio fuit acceptorum & expenſorum; nullave ſolen- 
the more likely, our Caius not ſo much as pretend- mis ratio inſtituendi aut honorandi Prefidentem Pulvina- 
ing (that I can find) to bear any arms from his family; ri, Caduceo, Libro & Sigillo, aut excogitata aut uſitata; 
© for which reaſon, he procured a coat for his own ullave deponendi munus & officium ; primuſque hos honores 
© bearing, with licence for his college to bear it im- & excogitavit Caius & uſus ef. (12) (12) Goodall, 
paled with that of Gonvile, as they do at this day; [F] Upon all occaſions, he proved an earnct and xea · ubi ſupia. 
being, Or, ſeme of ſlips of amarant or flower-gentle, lous defender of the College Rights and Privileges.) 
purple; on a pedeſtal, two ſerpents erect, with their For inſtance, there happening. in the reign of Queen 
* tails knotted together, azure; between them, a book, Elizabeth, a difference to. ariſe betwixt the Phykicians 
fable; boiled, or; the leaves edged, gules. On it, and Surgeons; whether the Surgeons might give — 

ward 


K A Y E 


that, though old, he durſt not abſent himſeif from the College's mb ix, or aſſemblizs, 1 
without a diſpenſation. He did another eminent ſeryice to that learned body, in cmpil- 

ing the Annals of the College, from the year 1555 to 1472 (Fg). This book was the ff * 
that ever was written of their affairs, and is managed with that ecellent method, clearneſs Hos 
of ſtile, and fulneſs of matter, that all the memorable tranſactions of the College ate there 


Cujus nos Anna- 


les a collegio cog 
to be found entered in their due tinie and order (b). In 1357, being Ph bein to Queen LEES. 
Mary I. and in great favour, nay, as one expreſſes it (i), a moſt acceptable oracle, With mann P. dn. 
her, he obtained a licence to advance the Hall, in which he had been educated, to a Col- d noftre an- 
lege [6]. This he accordingly performed in 1358, endowing his foundation with confi- B. Ie e. 
derable eſtates [H], for the maintenance of three Fellows, twen 


x Scholars, and a Porter; P, P. 142- 
and giving them a new body of ſtatutes. Moreover, he added, at His owh expence, to (5) Erigle Dedi- 
Gonvile-hall a new ſquare, called Caius's-Court CI] all of durable free - ſtone, and uniform 297 fo Mito: 


| rical Account of 
in every reſpect; the charge of which amounted to above 18341. And that this Society the College's 

might the better flouriſh under his immediate care and inſpection, he accepted, on the — 
24th of January 1559, of the Maſterſhip of it; which he kept almoſt as long as he lived. “e. by C. Good- 
Some little time before his deceaſe, having cauſed Dr Thomas Legge of Norwich to be 3 


placed in his room, he remained as a Fellow-commoner in his own College, affiſting daily () R. Parker, 
at divine ſervice in a private ſeat in the chapel, which he had built for himſelf (#). He * above, 5. 75. 
is ſaid by ſome authors to have been a Papiſt, or Popiſhly inclined [X]; and is taxed 


ſaid of 


(4) R. Parker, 
p. St. and 
Blomefield, as a- 


by others with being unſettled in his religion [L]. Beſides what hath been already 


ward remedies in the Sciatica, French-pox, or any kind 
of ulcer or wound, &c. Dr Caius was ſummoned (as 


Prefident of the College) to appear before the Lord- 


Mayor and others of the Queen's Delegates ; before 
whom he ſo learnedly defended the college-rights, and 
the illegality of the Surgeons practice in the foremen- 
tioned caſes, againſt the Biſhop of London, Maſter of 


the Rolls, &c. (who brought many arguments in behalf 


* mn a 
. 2 
2 
— : 


of the Surgeons) that it was unanimouſly agreed by the 
Queen's Commiſſioners, that it was unlawful for them 
to practiſe in the aforementioned caſes. (13) 

[] He obtained à licence to advance the Hall, in 
aubich he had been educated, to a College.) Till that 
time Gonvile's hall was not incorporated, but had only 
ſeveral licences of mortmain, to receive or purchaſe 
lands, tenements, &. The Maſter and Fellows did 


indeed ſuppoſe themſelves a corporation, though they 


were only incorporated by Biſhop Bateman's authority, 
and letters confirmed by the Chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity, and the Biſhop of Ely; which, without letters 
patent under the great ſeal of England, gave them no 
legal power to be a corporation or body politic, but 
were what they thought they had been, rather by 
the piety, goodneſs, and fimplicity of thoſe ages, than 
by any right of law. Wherefore the Maſter and Fel- 
lows, by the advice of Caius, petitioned the King and 
Queen for a Charter of Foundation, and Confirmation 
of all their Rights, Eſtates, and Privileges ; which was 


obtained by Caius, who thereby was made a Founder, 


and added to Gonvile and Bateman, with full power 
aſſigned him, to appoint Rules and Statutes, for the 


Maſter, Fellows, and Scholars, to obſerve and keep, 


(14) Blomefield, 
as above, p. 211, 


(15) Blamefield, 
ibid. and R. Par- 


ker, p. 75» 


provided they were not repugnant to Bateman's fla- 


tutes, or any way incroaching on the prerogative of the 
Queen, or her ſacceſſors. The fame charter alſo im- 
powered him to ſettle 70/. per ann. more, and to found 
two Fellows or more, and twelve Scholars or more, the 
College being hereafter to be called, The College of 


Gonvile and Caius; and to be incorporated by the name 


of, The Maſter and Fellows of Gonvile and Caius Col- 
lege, founded in honor of the Annunciation of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary. The year following, on the 
feall of the Annunciation, Dr Caius re dedicated 
and conſecrated the college to the honor of the An- 
nunciation aforeſaid, to which it was formerly dedica- 
ted by Gonvile and Bateman, and endowed it with 
plate, money, books, &c. (14) 

[H] Endowing his Foundation with confiderable e/- 
tates.) Namely, the manor of Croſſeley in Rickmanſ- 
worth, in Hertfordſhire, formerly 1 of the Abbey 
of St Alban's ; the manor of Runcton in Norfolk, for- 
merly belonging to the monaſtery of St Edmund's-bury 
in Suffolk ; together with the patronages of Holme, 
and Wallington, and the manor of Burnhamthorp in 
Norfolk, formerly belonging to the monaſtery of Wi- 
mondham: All which eſtates, being veſted in the 
Crown upon the diſſolution of the Monafteries, Dr 
Caius purchaſed of King Philip and Queen Mary, Fe- 
bruary 12, 1557-8, for the ſum of 1030/7. 125. 64. 
(15)—He gave, befides, to the college, the manor of 
Bincombe with the Advowſon; and Woobourn in the 
county of Dorſet; and the manor of Crokeſley at 


him, 


bove, p. 21a. 


Caxton in Cambridgeſhire.—In his will he appropri- 


ated his Fellowſhips and Scholarſhips to his own coun- 
trymen of the dioceſe and city of Norwich. 


[1] He added, at his own expence, to Gonvile-hall 


a new ſquare, called Caius's-Court.) And that the 
gates of his new edifice might read a lecture of mora- 
lity to the perſons that go through them, as one ex- 
aye it, (16) he cauſed that which leads into the col- 
ege by St Michael's church, being low and little, to 


be inſcribed, Humilitatis, or the Gate of Humility ; 


the next is inſcribed, Virtutis, the Gate of Virtue : On 


(16) Blomefield, | 


p. 212. 


the other ſide of this portico, which is a piece of very 
ood architecture, are theſe words, Fo. Cain, poſuit 


apientiæ, 1567, i. e. John Caius placed this in ho- 
© nor of Wiſdom.” 
court, leadin 


to the publick ſchools, is inſcribed, 
Honoris, or t 


Gate of Honor ; which all that paſs 


through it for their degrees, are ſuppoſed to have at- 


tained. 

[X] He is ſaid by ſome authors to have been a Papiſt, 
or Popiſhly inclined.) T. Fuller informs us, (17) that 
* ſome have ſought to blaſt his memory, by reporting 
him a Papiſt, without mentioning his authorities. 
But it is certain, that in 1565, three of his Fellows, 
whom he had expelled, drew up articles agunſt him, 
wherein they charged him, not only with * ſhew of a 
* perverſe ſtomach to the profeſſors of the Goſpel, but 
* alſo with Atheiſm.” Upon which Mr Strype obſerves, 
(18) that © probably Caius thought the better to cover 
* his former inſtability in religion, by throwing out 
* expreſſions occaſionally, whereby he would pretend 
to have had little zeal for any religion: Or his aim 
© might be, to obſcure his ſecret kindneſs for the old 
© Popiſh Religion. For, that he had a kindneſs for it, 
appeared in his private reſervation of abundance of 
Popiſh trumpery — ſuch as Veſtments, Albes, Tani- 
cles, with the Pix, Sindon, Canopy, &c.“ which up- 
on ſearch were found in his college, arid burnt and de- 
faced on the 13th of December 1572.——But it is to 
be remembered, that ſuch things might be kept only 
as matters of curioſity, without any veneration for 
them. — And the perſons by whom the accuſations 
were laid againſt him, appear to have been highly pre- 
judiced, as well as violently exaſperated ; and thought 
themſelves greatly injured : In ſach a caſe, what would 
moſt men not ſay to blacken an enemy ? Let us hear 
what apology T. Faller makes for Dr Caius upon this 
ſubject. His being reported a Papiſt, was * no great 
crime to ſuch who conſider the time when he was 
© born, and foreign places wherein he was bred. How- 
ever this I dare ſay in his juft defence, he never men- 
* tioneth Proteſtants but with due refpe&, and ſoma- 
times occaſionally doth condemn the ſuperſtitious cre- 


The gate on the ſoath ſide of his 


(17) Hit. of the 
Univ. of Cam- 
bridge, p. 134+ 


(13) Life bf Abp 
Parker, edit. 


1711. p. 
200, 


199» 


« dulity of Popiſh miracles. (19) Befides, after he had (19) Hist. Can- 


© reſigned his maſterſhip to Dr Legge, —he 
«* ſtantly preſent at Proteſtant prayers. If any ſay, all 
© this amounts but to a lukewarm religi we leave 
* the heat of his faith to God's ſole judgment, and 
© the light of his good works 10 mens imitation.” (20) 
[LI And is taxed by others with being unſettled in bit 
religion.) So he is taxed particaladly by J. Pits, in 
the following words. Unicum illud in eo vehementer 


ſane 


Was COn- tebr. Academiz, 


40. L. 1. p · 3 


(20) T. Fuller's 
Hiſt. of the Uni- 
verſ\. of Cambr. 


pP · 1 37 · 
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Weerer'sFu- in London, to the memory of the great Linacer (4). And in 1363 


(00 
neral Monu- 


meats; fol. 370. 


(m) Blomeſfield, 
as above, p. 213. 
note. 


K A 


1 


bim, it müſt be remembered, that in 165) he etected a monimment in St Paul's church 


or 1564, he obtain- 


ed à grant, that the College of Phyſicians might for ever yearly take two dead malefac- 


tors bodies at their diſcretion, and diſſect them, without the 


prohibition or control of any 


perſon whatever, or without paying any thing for them, and ſettled 1/. 6s, 8d. a year 
for the expences of diſſecting ſuch bodies (m). Dr Caius was undeniably one of the moſt 
learned men in his time; particularly famous for his exquiſite knowledge in the Greek 


and Latin languages; and a perſon of a happy wit (u). 


He reviſed and corrected Galen's 


— * books in numberleſs places, and tranſlated ſome of them into Latin [M]. He alſo greatly 
corrected Corn. Celſus, and Scribonius Largus fN]. And publiſhed Hippocrates his 
treatiſe of Medicines [O]: A Practice of Phyſick [P]: An Account of the Sweating 


Sickneſs in England [2]: The Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Cambridge [R]: 


ſane dolendum, quod qui aliorum corpora tam Sevit2 fa- 
zare profitebatur, ſuam animam neglexiſſe feratur, dum 
ipſe non ſanus in fide, pro occa * in omnem partem 


 fluauabat dubius, imo ſe flactebat inconflans, & non /0- 


(21) De TWhuftri- 
bus Angliz Scrip- 
toribus, ut ſupra, 
5 755, 756. 


dis writings are forbidden. 


(22) De Libris 
propriis, &c. p. 
T38, &c. 206— 
210, 


(23) Ibid. p. 
194, 210. Moſt 
of his corrections 
are now loft, 


3 p 


Bafil 1544. Froben. and 1551, by Rouille. 


ple's 


lum nutabat, verum etiam pro principum arbitrio religi- 
onem ſerpe mutabat. Itague ſcripta ejus nonnulla ſunt 
prohibita. Sed forſan hoc omne, quicquid fuit vitii, po- 
tius hominis levitati quam perverſfitati tribuendum eft.(21) 


i. e. One thing he is greatly to he pitied for, that he 


who profeſſed to be ſo ſkilful in the cure of other peo- 


ies, is ſaid to have neglected his own ſoul ; 
for, being unſound in faith, he proved upon all occaſi- 
ons doubtful and wavering, nay flexible and inconſtant, 
and not only tottering, but alſo changing his religion 
often at the pleaſure of princes. Therefore ſome of 
But perhaps this fault, 
whatever it be, is rather to be attributed to the man's 
levity than to his perverſeneſs. 

D] He reviſed and corrected Galen's books in num- 
berleſs places, and tranſlated ſome of them into Latin] 


According to his own liſt, (2 2) he reviſed and corrected 


thirty-one Treatiſes of Galen, and wrote Notes, or 
Commentaries, upon nine of them. The chief of 


which were, Galen's Anatomical Exerciſes, in nine 


books : Of the motion of the Muſcles, in two books : 
Of the compoſition, or making up of Medicines, 17 
books: Of the powers of Simple Medicines, 11 books: 
Of the opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, nine books : 
A body, or method, of Phyſic, 14 books: How to 
preſerve health, fix books: Of the uſe of the parts of 


the human Body, 17 books: Of the cauſes of Symp- 


toms, three books: Of the Bones, one book, &c. 


Beſides twenty other Treatiſes, compriſed in one ſingle 


book, each And he intended a further cor- 
rection of them if he had lived. (23) | 

Such of them as he tranſlated into Latin, were, De 
placitis Hippocratis, primum. 
unum, De ordine Librorum ſuorum, unum. De Diæta 
in morbis acutis, unum. . 

And ſuch as he publiſhed, were, 1. Galen's two 
books of the Anatomy of the Muſcles and N * 
2. \ 
3. Part of the 


Succedaneums, or ſubſtituted remedies. 


7th book of the uſe of the Parts ; which he firſt found 


% 
. 


(24) De Libris 
 propriis, p. 138, 
&c. 169, 172, 

173 


(25) Vide de Li- 
dris propriis, p. 
163— 169. 


out. 4. Of a Coma. or Lethargy; reprinted in 1556. 

. Of the means of preſerving Health, Gr. 1549. 
Bai, by Oporinus ; and with commentaries, in 1563. 
6. Galen's book to Thraſybulus. 7. Of the ſmall 
Sphere. 8. Galen's account of his own books. . 
And the order of them. Lovan. 1556 8vo. Baſil 1563. 
10. Of Ptyſan. Bafil 1557. 11. Galen's firſt book of 
the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato. ITepi 7 Ix- 
ef &; TIAdTwvS- Soy parur. De Decretis Hip- 
pocratis & Platonis, lib. 1. (24) 

[V He alſo greatly corrected Corn.Celſus, & Seriboni- 
us Largus. ] We do not find that he ever publiſhed them, 
though he made them quite ready for the Preſs ; add- 
ing at the end, An Account of the Weights and Mea- 
ſures therein mentioned. (25) 

[O] l publibed Hippocrates his Treatiſe of Medi- 
* Hei $aepdarcer, or De Medicamentis, This 
he was the firſt who diſcovered. He publiſhed, more- 
over, Hippocrates his Regimen, or method of Diet, in 


acute diſeaſes. De ratione Vitis [wel diæta] ſecundum 


Hippocratem in morbis acutis. Lov. 1556. 8vo. 

[P] 4 Practice of Phyſc ) Written in Latin, and 
intituled, Joannis Caii Britanni de Medendi Mas bodo, 
libri duo, ex Cl. Galeni Pergameni, & Jo. Baptiſtæ 
Montani Veronenfis, principum Medicorum Sententia. 
Opus wtile &f jam natum. Baſileae, apud Froben, 1544. 
item Lovan. 1556. vo. 


De libris Galeni ſuis, 


An Ac- 
count 


An Account of the Sweating Sickneſs in Eng- 
land.) This is intituled, De Ephemera Britannica; 
becauſe it laſted but a natural day of 24 hours. The 
learned Dr Freind juſtly calls it © ſomething very re- 
* markable and wonderful, a diſtemper, which was 
* never heard of before in any age or nation; and 
* which, after returning now and then for the ſpare 
of ſome years, has ever ſince intirely diſappeared.” — 
He proceeds to give the following curious account of 
it from Dr Cay's book. — It originally was a native 
of our own iſland; and upon this account it is the 
* leſs ſtrange, that it ſhould be the moſt accurately de- 
* ſcribed by one of our own countrymen, the great 
and learned Caius. It began at firſt in 1483, in 
Henry the Seventh's army, upon his landing at Mil- 
ford-haven, and ſpread itſelf in London, from the 
21ſt of September to the end of October. It re- 
turned here fe times, and always in Summer: firſt 
in 1485 ; then in 1500 afterwards in 1517; when 
it was ſo violent, that it killed in the ſpace of three 
hours: So that many of the nobility died, and of 
the vulgar ſort, in ſeveral towns, half often periſhed. 
It appeared the fourth time in 1528, and proved 
mortal then in the ſpace of fix hours: Many of the 
courtiers died of it, and Henry the Eighth himſelf 
was in danger. In 1529, and only then, it infeſted 
the Netherlands and Germany; in which laſt coun- 
try it did much miſchief, and deſtroyed many, and 
particularly was: he occaſion of interrupting a con- 
ference at Marpurgh between Luther and Zuinglius 
about the Euchariſt. The laſt return of it with us, 


* 


day, and the two ſons of Charles Brandon, both 
Dukes of Suffolk, died of it. At Shrewſbary parti- 
cularly, where our Author, Caius, reſided, it broke 
out in a very furious manner. The deſcription he 
gives of it is terrible, like the plague of Athens. He 
very properly calls it a peſtilent contagious Feaver, 
of one natural day : The Sweat itſelf he reckons 
only as a ſymptom or criſis of this Feaver. The 
manner of its ſeizure was thus; firſt it affected ſome 

articular part, attended with inward heat and burn- 
ing, unquenchable thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, ſickneſs at ſto- 
* mach and heart, (though ſeldom vomiting) head ach, 
* delirium, then faintneſs, and exceſſive drowſineſs. 
* The pulſe quick and vehement, and the breath ſhort 
and labouring. Children, poor, and old people, leſs 
* ſubjeQ to it. Of others, ſcarce any eſcaped the at- 
, 4 and moſt died: In that town, where it laſted 
* ſeven months, periſhed near a thouſand. Even by 
travelling into France, or Flanders, they did not eſ- 
* cape: And what is flranger, even the Scotch were 
© free, and abroad the Engliſh only affected, and fo- 
* reigners not affected in England. None recovered 
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© under 24 Hours, At firſt the Phyſicians were much 


* puzzled how to treat it; the only cure was to carry 
on the ſweat, which was neceſſary, for a long time; 
* for if ſtopt, it was dangerous, or fatal, The way, 
therefore, was to be patient, and ſie ſtill, and not to 
take cold. If Nature was not ſtrong enough to do 
it, Art ſhould aſſiſt her in promoting the ſweat, by 
cloaths, medicines, wine, &c. The violence of it 
over, in 15 hours; but no ſecurity till 24 were paſ- 
ſed. In ſome there was a neceſſity to repeat the 
ſweating; in ſtrong conſtitutions, :aweve times. Great 
danger to remoye out of bed; ſome who had not 
ſweated enough, fell into very ill Feavers. No fleth 
in all the time, nor drink for the f-/# five hours. For 
in the ſeventh, the xdiſtemper increaſes ; about the 
ninth, delirium; fleep to be avoided by all means. 
* It appeared by experience, as the Lord * ob- 

* lerves 


was in 1551: In Weſtminſter it carried off 120 in a 


(26) Dr Freind's 
Hift. of Phyſick, 
Part ii. p. 333 
336. 


(27) De Libris 
propriis, p. 169. 


(28) Wood. Arch. 
1, col. 173. 


(29) Strype's 
Life of Abp Par- 
ker, p. 257. 


(;0) For Tho. 
Key did not put 
his name to it. 


(31) De Libris 


Propriis, p. 193+ 
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count of the Baths in Britain [S] 3 of ſome rare Animals and Plants [T]; and of Britiſh 


* * * 
Y E. 


F 2 * 73 WP 


— 


* 


Dogs [U]: Of the right pronunciation of the Greek and Latin languages (V]; and 


ſome other pieces mentioned below [X]. He dyed at Cambridge July 29, 1573, in his 


* „0 
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grand climacteric, having foretold his own death (o), and was buried in a grave which he (-) Goodail, ae 
had made before his deceaſe, in the chapel of his own college. His epitaph is ſhort, but 


expreſſive and ſublime [Z]. 
of a fine Latin ſtile. 
endeavouring to promote and perpetuate it; 


He was a man of very great learning ; particularly, maſter 
And he ſhewed his zeal, love, and true regard for learning, by 


in his generous benefactions to the place of 


his education, of which he muſt be allowed to be the chief and moſt munificent Founder, 


* ſerves, that this diſeaſe was rather a ſurprize of na- 
ture, than obſtinate to remedies, if it were in time 
« well treated. For when proper care was taken, the 
patient generally recovered.” (26) Dr Keye's ac- 
count of 4his ſickneſs was publiſhed in 1556; and very 
neatly reprinted at London in 1721, 8vo. The Dedi- 
cation to Antony Perrenot Biſhop of Arras, is dated 
Lond. Janu. 11, 1555. To the firſt edition the author 
ſubjoined, Galen's two books, De Libris propriis, Ga- 
leni; and ordine Librorum ſuorum ; and Hippocrates 
his book, De ratione vius in morbis acutis. (27) 

[RJ The Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Cambridge.] 


Of which, the two firft are a Vindication of the Anti- 


quity of that Univerſity. And the occaſion of his 
writing of them was this; N Elizabeth coming to 
Cambridge in Auguſt 1564, the Orator made a ſpeech 
before her, wherein he extolled the Antiquity of that 
Univerſity, and affirmed that it was much ancienter 
than Oxford. The Oxonians being offended at this, 
Thomas Key Fellow of All-Souls college wrote in ſeven 
days a little book, (28) wherein he ſtrenuouſly aſſerted 
the antiquity of his own Univerſity ; ſaying, that it 
was founded by ſome Greek Philoſophers, companions 
of Brutus, and reſtored by K. Alfred about the year 
of Chriſt 870; conſequently was ancienter than Cam- 
bridge ;- and this book he preſented to Q. Elizabeth, 
at her coming to Oxford. Upon that, Dr Caius, at 
the motion of Archbiſhop Parker, (29) enters the liſts, 
like a true champion, and in the ſtile of one ; and 
makes out undeniably (as he thinks) that Cambridge 
Univerſity had for its founder Cantaber, 394 years be- 
fore Chriſt, and in the year of the world, four thouſand 
three hundred and odd ; and therefore was 1267 years 
ancienter than Oxford. The Doctor's book is intituled, 
De Antiquitate Cantabrigienfis Academiæ Libri duo. In 
guorum ſecundo de Oxonienſis quogus Gymnafii Antiqui- 
tate diſſeritur, & Cantabrigienſe longe eo antiquius efſe 
definitur- Londinenſi Authore. For the Doctor con- 
cealed himſelf under the name of  Londinenfis. At the 
end of it is ſubjoined, Thomas Key's book, or Aſer- 
tio Antiquitatis Oxonienfis Academiæ, incerto Authore 
ejuſdem Eymnaſii- (30) Ad illuſtriſſ. Reginam Anno 
1566. Cum fragmento Oxonienfis Hiſtoriolæ, ex libro 
Procuratorum. Theſe were very neatly printed by 
Henry Bynneman, in 1568, 8v0..—They were reprint- 
ed by John Day in 1574, 4to, audi ab ipſe Authore 
plurimum, with two other books, intituled Hiftorie 
Cantebrigienſis Academic ab Urbe condita, Lib. 2. which 
are properly the Hiſtory of the Univerfity. The firſt 


contains the ancient ſtate of the place, a deſcription of few 


the town, an hiſtory of the Univerſity, and the foun- 
dation of the ſeveral colleges. The ſecond is a de- 
ſcription of the town as it was in his time ; officers of 
the Univerſity, Exerciſes, &c. Schools, Library, &c. 


[S] An Account of the Baths in Britain.) De Ther- 


mis Britannicis, liber. In which he treats of the na- 


ture, uſe, effects, and diſcovery of the baths in Britain. 


We do not find that it was ever printed. (31) 

[7] Of ſome rare Animals, and Plants.) He drew 
up that account for the uſe of the very learned Conrad 
Geſner, and it was inſerted in his Hiſtories of Animals 
and Plants. Our author had it printed afterwards more 
complete, by W. Seres, at London 1570, 4to. 


[U] And of Britiſh Dogs.) De Canibus Britannicis 


libellus. This was drawn up at firſt in baſte, for the 
uſe alſo of his learned friend C. Geſner. But he bei 
carried off by the plague in 1565, our author reviſ 
and enlarged it; cauſing it to be printed by W. Seres 
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in 1570. It hath been reprinted, with the former, by 
Dr Jebb. Lond. 1729, 8vo. 


] Of the right pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin Languages.) De Pronunciations Græcæ & La- 
tine Lingue, cum Scriptione nova libellus. Printed by 
J. Day, Lond. 1574, reprinted by Dr ſebb, with the 
two former. In this he oppoſes the pronunciation in- 
troduced by J. Cheke, (32) and confirmed by a decree 
of the Univerſity of Cambridge, 14 June 1542. (33) 
With regard to the Latin, he was for retaining the 
manner of pronunciation uſed in foreign parts, viz. 
fabi, tibi, vita, ita, —not, ſaibai, taibai, vaitai, aitai, 
as the Engliſh ſound thoſe words. And as to the Greek, 
he was abſolately againſt the manner of pronouncing 
it, introduced by Cheke and Smith: Alledging, that 
the Ancients, as appeared by their own books and 
commentators, pronounced Achilles, Tydes, Theſes, not 


(32) See above, 
the article 
CHEKE (Sir 
Jon N. 


(33) Hift. Can- 
tebr. Acad, L. 
li. p. 124. 


Achillews, Tudens, Theſeus, &c. Certe Antiqui Achilles, 


Tydes, Theſes, & Ulifſes dicebant, non Achillews, Tudeut, 
Theſews, & Uluſſews, quemadmodum recentes : uti ex 
eorum & interpretum libris ea adbuc referentibus ſcire 
licet. (34) That exploded manner of pronouncing 
Greek is ſtill eſpouſed by ſome perſons ; witneſs D. 
Gregorii Placentini de recta Græci ſermonis Pronuncia- 
tione Difſertatio, Romæ 1735, 4to. and Commentar. in 
Veteres Inſcriptiones, Rome 1751. 4to. 

[A] And ſome other pieces.) Namely, 1. De Libris 


propriis liber unus ; ad Thomam Hatcherum. An ac- 


count of the Books written by himſelf. Printed by W. 
Seres, Lond. 1570, and reprinted by Dr Jebb with the 
forementioned ones. It were to be wiſhed, every learn- 


(34) De Pronun- 
ciatione, edit. 


Jebb, p. 235» 


ed man, who hath written many things, would leave 


ſuch an account of them behind him. 
nia vocum Britannicarum, lib. 1. Of the agreement 
of many Britiſh words with the like in the Greek and 
Latin 1 Never printed. 3. De antiquis Bri- 
tanniæ Urbibus, lib. 1. Of the ancient cities and 
towns in Britain.” Containing an account of their for- 
mer and modern names; which of them are extinct, 
&c. Not printed. 4. De Libris Galeni qui non extant, 
lib. 1. * Of the books of Galen which are loſt.” Not 
printed. 5. Annales Callegii Medicine, Lond. lib. 1. 
The Annals of the College 


6. De Annalibus Collegii Gonevilli & Caii, lib. 1. 


The Annals of Goneville and Caius College.” Theſe 


two he never intended for the preſs. (35) — He had 
alſo an intention of writing the Hiſtory of his native 
place, the city of Norwich. (36) 


[T] His epitaph is Sport.] It is compriſed in theſe 
ew words. 
Fui Caius. 
Vivit poſt Funera Virtus. 
Obdiit xxix Julii Etatis ſuæ 
Anno Dni 1573. LXIII. 
| i. e. 

I was Caius. Virtue outlives Death. 

He died 29 July, A. D. 1573, aged 63. 


His monument, when the chapel was rebuilt ſome 
time fince, was raiſed from the floor, and placed in the 
wall as it now ſtands, and then his body was 


whole and perfect. (37) C 
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2. De Sympho- 


of Phyficians London. 


(35) De Libris 
propriis, p. 142, 
143, 206, 


(36) Ibid. p. 
133, 210. 


(37) Blomefield, 
as above, p. 212, 
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{a) Poſt-Boy, 
No. 4704. from 
Thurſday Sept. 
17 to Saturday 
Sept. 19, 1719. 


(5) His pedigree 
is now in tne 
hands of Mr 
Sam. Keble, 
Rook ſeller in 
Fleet · ſtreet, 
where the ſami- 
ly is traced as far 
back as before the 
time of Will. the 
Conqueror. 


(c) Poſt- Boy. 


(4) Ath. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra. 


(e) Ibid. Faſt, 
cal. 105. 


( f) Poſt-Boy. 
Mr Wocd ob- 
ſerves, that he 
afterwards be- 
came a Bencher 
of that ſociety. 
Ath. Ox. where 
laſt cited. 


g) Poſt Boy. 


(1) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. II, col. 
1007. 
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K E B L E. 
KEBLE ¶ Josy n]. the laborious compiler of Law-Reports, was youngeſt ſon of Ri- 
chard Keble of Ipſwich in the county of Suffolk, Eſq; a lawyer of ſufficient note during 
the Uſurpation (a) [A], and deſcended from a very ancient family in Wales (6). His ſon 
Joſeph, the ſubject of the preſent article, had his birth in the pariſh of St Giles's in the 
Fields in the year 1632, and having laid a proper foundation of grammar learning at the 
pariſh ſchool of St Andrew's, Holbourn (r), was ſent thence to Jeſus college in Oxford ; 
bur after a ſhort ſtay there, he removed to that of All-Souls, of which Society he was 
appointed a Fellow by the Parliament Viſitors in 1648 (4). In this ſituation he proſecu- 
ted his ſtudies with diligence, and being of the Law line, he proceeded to take his ba- 
chelor's degree in that profeſſion, March 15, 1654 (e). Not long afterwards, leaving the 
univerſity, he ſettled at Gray's-Inn, where he had been admitted a ſtudent, and became 
a Barriſter about the year 1658 (F). The following year he made the tour of Paris, and 
ſaw the Court there. After the Reſtoration, he attended the King's Bench bar with very 
extraordinary aſſiduity, continuing there daily as long as the court fart, in all the terms 
from 1661 to the year 1710, which was the more remarkable, as he was very rarely, if 
ever, known to be retained in any cauſe, or ſo much as to make a motion there. Agree- 
able to this courſe, his whole life was very regular and orderly : Riſing before ſix in the 
morning, he employed himſelf in his ſtudy, with unwearied writing, *cill eleven; then 


met company in the walks; from thence to dinner: thence back to his ſtudy; and at 


ſix to the walks again. This was in a manner the conſtant method of his labours and di- 
verſions (g). In the vacation time he uſually walked to Hampſtead, having purchaſed at 
North-end (v) in that pariſh, a ſmall copy hold eſtate for the ſake of the air. In this re- 
tirement he remained Mondays. Tueſdays, and Wedneſdays, but employed his time there 
moſtly in writing, as he did at London [BJ. Towards the latter end of his life, grow- 
ing too feeble to perform the walk, he ſometimes rode thither ; and as he was going to 
take coach for that purpoſe on Monday Auguſt 28, 1710, his legs failed him on the ſud- 
den, and he fell back into a perſon's arms in Holborn-Gate at Gray's-Inn, and expired 
immediately, without a groan, in the 78th year of his age (i) [C}. His corps was ſoon 
afterwards conveyed in a hearſe out of rown, and buried at Tuddenham near Ipſwich in 
Suffolk, where he had a real eſtate of about a hundred pounds a year, which, as he was 
never married, deſcended after his deceaſe to Walter Keble Eaves, Eſq; his heir at law (&k). 
He publiſhed ſeveral Books in his Life-time; beſides which, he left above a hundred large 
folios, and more than fifty thick quartos, in manuſcript, of his own hand-writing : We 
ſhall give an account of the whole below [DJ. He had alſo a very good ſtudy of printed 


, books, 


the Judges, viz Fr. Pemberton, Fr. North, W. Mon- 
tague, Hugh Wyndham, Tho. Jones, Will. Dolben, 


[4] 4 Lawyer of ſufficient note during the Uſurya- 
tion, and of an ancient family in Wales.) He was Ser- 


jeant at Law when he was appointed a joint Commiſ- 
fioner of the Great Seal with Bulftrode Whitlocke and 
John Lifle, Eſq; in February 1648 (1); and while he 
was in this ſtation he was appointed preſident of the 


extraordinary commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer for the 


(2) See the tryal 
of Lieutenant- 
Colonel John 
Lilburne, printed 
that year in 4to. 


(3) From the in- 
formation of Mr 
S. Keble, Book - 
Eller in Fleet - 
ſtreet. 


(4) H. Hills and 
T. Neweomb. 


trial of the famous John Lilburne, in Oct. 164912). 

[B] He employed time in writing at London.) This 
faculty was fo habitual to him, that he continually la- 
boured with his pen, not only to report the Law at 
the King's-Bench Weſtminſter, but all the Sermons at 
Gray's-Inn Chapel, both forenoon and afternoon, 
amounting to above 4000. This was the mode in thoſe 
times when he was young; and being once got into the 
faſhion of writing ſermon- notes, he continued it to his 
laſt, as will appear in remark [O]. 

[C] He expired without a groan.) The perſon in 
whoſe arms he expired, was the late Mr Williamſon, 
bookſeller, who then kept a ſhop under the gate, and 
obſerving him to faulter in his walking, ſtept up to 
his aſſiſtance; to whom his laſt words were, My leg. 
are too weak to ſupport my body. He had frequently in 
his life-time expreſſed a deſire to die in this manner; 
and often declared with ſome warmth, his diſlike of 
the petition in the Litany againſt ſudden death (3). 

(D) We fball give an account of the whole below.) 
The firft work he undertook for the public, was mak- 
ing a new Table with many new References, &c. to 
the Statute Book in the year 1674. He was engaged 
in it by two of the King's Printers (4), who agreed to 
give him three hundred pounds; and had it licenſed 
by Lord Chancellor Fineh, with all the Judges. He 
finiſhed it in two years. IT. The next book he pub- 
liſhed was in the year 1681, intituled, An Explanation 
of the Laws againſt Recuſants, &fc. abridged, in 
8vo. Licenſed May 7, 1681, with the following ap- 
probation : * Knowing the learning and induſtry of the 
author of this work, who hath therein very ſeaſon- 
ably beſtowed his pains upon explaining the ancient 
laws made againſt Recuſants, I do recommend the ſame 
to the public. Fr. North. III. His next work for the 
public was intituled, An afiftance to Juſtices of Peace 
fer the cafier performance of their duty; licenſed by all 


Tho Raymond, Ed. Atkins, W. Gregory, ]. Charlton, 
Creſwel Levinz, T. Street. Publiſhed in 1683, Fol. 
The bookſellers paid him two hundred pounds for the 
copy. IV. He publiſhed Reports talen at the King's- 
Bench at Weftminſter, from the 121th to the 30th Year 
of the reign of our late Sovereign Lord King Charles IT. 
in 3 volumes folio. Licenſed by the Judges, and 
Publiſhed in 1685. He received of the bookſeller 
three hundred pounds for the copy. But the whole nat 
being digeſted in the ordinary method of ſuch collec- 
tions, and coming out without any table of references, 
the book was not ſo well received as was expected; 
and the credit of it being once ſunk could not be re- 
trieved, tho” the table was added in 1696. V. Two 
Eſſays ; one on human nature, or, the creation of man- 

kind; the other on human ations. Pamphlets in 8vo. 
Our author's manuſcripts in folio bound, are, I. 
Thirteen volumes (as large and thick as the Statutes) in 
Demy-paper, being an abridgment of the law under 
ſeveral heads. II. One volume of the ſame fize on 
the Excom. of the 5th of Eliz. cap. 23. III. Ten 
volumes as thick as Poulton's Statutes, being a Digeſt 
of the Statutes at large under ſeveral proper heads. 
IV. Three volumes of the ſame fize concerning Taxes. 
V. Three volumes of Abridgments throughout the Al- 
phabet. VI. Two volumes being a Table to Lord 
Coke's Reports. VII. Four volumes, being an Alpha- 
betical Table to all the Books of the Common Law. 
VIII. One volume, being an Abridgment of Eccle- 
fiaſtical Law. IX. Twenty-five volumes of Abridg- 
ments of Law. X Thirty-five volumes, being an 
Explanation of all the Statutes, which the Lord Chan- 
cellor Finch put him upon doing. XI. Six volumes of 
Tables to the Abridgments. 
Miſcellanies under fifteen Heads: 1. Religion. 2. Ex- 
erciſe of the Spirit. 3. Happineſs 4. Chriſtian Pati- 
ence. 5. Faith. 6. Villenage. 7. Original Sin. 8. Life. 
9. Charity, 10. Senſuality. 1. Death. 12. Myſtery 
of Truth. 13. Effect of taking Sermon-notes. 14. My- 
ſtery of Godlineſs. 15. Chriſtian Philoſophy. His Ma- 
nuſcripts in Quarto bound are: 1. Two volumes of 
Pleadings at Gray's-Inn, beginning 1663, and _—_ 
5 1677. 


XII. One volume of 


% The valde of 
it was about 104. 
a year, as we are 
informed by Mr, 
Sam. Keble, 
Book'eller i 
Fleetftreet ; 

who lays, his re- 
lation generally 
performed the 
walk in the ſame 
number of ſteps, 
which were often 
counted by him. 


(i) Poſt-Boy. 


() Mr Keble's | 
infor mation. 


* 


(5) The Poſt- 
Boy, cited in the 
text. 


1671, at Edinburgh (a) where he received the firſt rudiments of learning; after which 
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books, in Divinity, Hiſtory, Common and Civil Law; in which there was ſcarcely 3 
fingle one but where he had written very large marginal notes, particularly in all the books 
that relate to Convocations, and many obſervations upon Mr Locke's Human Under- 


ſtanding [EZ]. He was of a friendly and affable behaviour, and his 


nently appeared in the 
to the poor. 


1677. 2. Twenty-two volumes of Reports taken at the 
King's-Bench from King Charles II. to the 8th Year of 
her late Majeſty. 3. Thirty-three volumes of Sermons 
preached at Gray's-Inn in the Morning and Afternoon, 


from 1660 to 1709, which are above four thouſand. 


„ 

[LE] He had a very good fludy of books, Qc.] All his 
books and manuſcripts (except twenty volumes given 
to Gray's-Inn) were left by his will to his couſin Sam. 
Keble, bookſeller in Fleet Street, London, by his 
will, wherein he alſo bequeathed his eſtate at Tudding- 
ton to Mr Keble's ſon, the preſent bookſeller, as well 
as his copy-hold at North-End : But tho' the will was 
all written by himſelf, and regularly ſigned ; and ſo 


good nature emi- 


frequent affiſtance he gave to his relations [Fl, and in his charity 


was ſufficient in Law for the copy-hold ; yet being left 
without any witneſſes names, it proved ineffeQual for 
conveying the real eſtate in Suffolk, which by that de- 
fect fell to the ſhare of the heir at law, as mentioned in 
the text. 

LF] He frequently aſſiſted his relations. JT he following 
inſtance of this was truly worthy of him. In building 
Coney-court, at Gray's-Inn, one fide of the chambers in 
the ſtair-caſe, No. 3. was done at the expence of Mr Ke- 
ble, who ſold thoſe on the ground and fecond floor, but 
reſerving thoſe on the firſt for his own uſe, he placed in 
the third floor ſuch of his poor relations, eſpecially of 
the female ſex, as were rendered by age and infirmities 


the fitteſt obje& of his beneficence (6). P 


KEILL [Jon], an eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher was born December 1, 


being put to that univerſity, he continued there till he took the degree of Maſter of Arts. 
His genius leading him to the Mathematicks, he made a great progreſs in thoſe ſtudies 


186 


(6) Communi- 
cated dy Mr 8. 
Keble, Book ſel- 
ler in Fleetftreer, 
to whom we 

are obliged for fo 
many other par- 
ticulars in this 
memoir. 


(a) Communi- 
cated by his ſon. 


under Dr David Gregory, the mathematical Profeſſor, who having embraced the Newto- 


nian philoſophy ſoon after it was publiſhed, read a courſe of lectures to explain it (5). 


Buy this means our author became early acquainted with Sir Iſaac's Principia, and making 


(1} The Plumian 
profe ſſorſhip was 
tounded at Cam- 
bridge in 1705, 
and Mr Roger 
Cores, the firſt 
Profeſſor, was 


nuke wiſe the firſt 


who read leQures 
of this kind 
there. 


(2) Whiſton's 
Life by himſelf, 
ubi ſupra, 


himſelf maſter of a good ſhare of the immenſe treaſure of mathematical and philoſophi- 
cal learning contained therein, he formed his future ſtudies upon that plan. In 1694 he 
followed his tutor to Oxford, and was incorporated Maſter of Arts there February the 2d 
that year (c); and being admitted of Baliol college, obtained one of the Scotch Exhibi- 
tions in that Society. It was not long after this, that he procured ſuch an apparatus of in- 
ſtruments as his fortune could command, and began to read lectures upon Natural Philo- 
ſophy according to the Newtonian Syſtem, which he explained by proper experiments in 
his private chamber at the college (d). This happy method of teaching Sir Iſaac Newton's 
principles by the experiments on which they were grounded, how natural ſoever, yet had 


* 
not *cill then been attempted in either univerſity: Mr Keill was the firſt [4], and he diſ- 


1687, when Sir Iſaac's boo 


tinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage it it. 


In 1698 he brought his character this way 


into the knowledge of the public, by his Examination of Dr Thomas Burne!'s Theory of the 


Earth [B], which though his firlt eſſay in print, yet was generally received as a m 


A The firft wha read lectures in Experimental Phi- 
laſophy.] As Sir Iſaac Newton, who was bred at Cam- 
bridge, read in the public ſchools there thoſe lectures 
which contained the ſubſtance of his Principia, it may 
ſeem a little ſurprizing, that the only proper lectures 
for explaining his philoſophy, which was built upon 
experiments, ſhould have been firſt introduced at the 
ſiſter univerſity (1). This was owing in a great meaſure 
to Dr Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt Church; who to an ex- 
quiſite taſte in all polite literature, having joined a con- 


fiderable ſkill in the Mathematics, did not only give 


encouragement, but reputation alſo to thoſe ſtudies at 
Oxford. In the mean time, the Cartefian philoſophy 
ſtill held the vogue at Cambridge, even in the year 
1693. (2) 1 that ſoon after the year 

was publiſhed, thoſe Prin- 
ciples had been taught at Edinburgh by Dr David Gre- 
gory, then Mathematical Profeſſor there, who had alſo 
cauſed his ſcholars to keep exerciſe for their degrees 
upon ſome branches of this new doctrine ; whence it is 
no wonder if Mr Keill had imbibed a kind of venera- 
tion for it before he came to Oxford. He was ſuc- 


ceeded in reading lectures there by Dr Deſaguliers, who 


ſome time after removing to London, firſt brought 
theſe lectures into general vogue in the metropolis. 
[B] An examination of Dr Burnet's Theory.) Not- 
withſtanding ſeveral things by way of anſwer to this 
Theory had been publiſhed before, yet they were all 


very defeQtive; the authors thereof having not only 


left the greateſt faults unchaſtized, but run into as great 
abſardities as any of thoſe they pretended to correct in 
the Theory itſelf. Mr Keill, therefore, undertook to 
give a full and ſolid refutation of that hypothefis. As 
it was his ſuperior {kill in the Newtonian philoſophy 
which rendered him equal to this province, fo he made 
it an opportunity of recommending that philoſophy, 
both with regard to its method of applying geometrical 


aſter- 
piece 


calculations to diſcover the exact degree of thoſe forces 
that are found by obſervation actually to exiſt in nature, 
and likewiſe on account of its modeſty and ſobriety, in 
keeping the great author of Nature conſtantly in view, 
in confining philoſophy within its proper ſphere, and 
not preſumipg to extend the force of ſecond interme- 


diate cauſes to the production of ſuch effects as are 


wrought by the immediate hand of the Firſt. A 
method contrary to this, he obſerves, had been always 
the diſgrace of philoſophy. Thus, for inſtance, he 
imputes the wild notions of Anaxagoras, and ſeveral of 
the old Greeks, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, and 


Plutarch (3), concerning the nature and phznomena of 


the ſun and ſtars to the neglect of this method, and eſ- 
pecially marks thoſe of Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and a- 
nother, concerning the cauſe of an eclipſe of the Sun, 
as tho* ftrange enough in themſelves, yet appearing 
much ſtranger * when, ſays he, wwe confider that theſe 
* men lived after Thales, wha had foretold an eclipſe 
© of the San by his knowledge, that the moon was to be 
* at ſuch a time in a dire# line between him and it. 
* Such an averſion had theſe men to build upon other 
* mens obſervations that had gone before them, though 
© both older and wiſer than themſelves.” From the An- 
cients he deſcends to the Moderns, * who pretend, ſays 
he, to have found out the intimate eſſence of all 
© things; to have diſcovered nature in all her works, 
and can tell you the true cauſe of every effect fram 


(5) Mr Whiſton's 
Life by himſelf, 
Val. I. p. 32. 
zd edit. 1753» 


(e) Dr Rawlin-. 
ſon's Catalogue 
of Degrees, &c. 
at Ox ford, p. 
121. 


(4) The memo- 
ry of this was 
freſh at Oxford in 
I715, and was 
often mentioned 
by Mr John 
Whiteſices, who 
then read the 
ſame lectures 


there P 


(3) The firſt n 
Vis Philoſopho- 
rum, and the ſe- 
cond De Pbils. 
ſoph, Placitia. 


the ſole principles of matter and motion; can inform 


vou (for inſtance) how God made the world, and de- 
© clare the whole ceconomy of living bodies. Nay, 
they underſtand alſo very exactly the theory of the 
* ſoul, how it thinks, and by what methods it operates 
on the body, and the body on it.” In confirmation 
of this laſt remark, he mentions the aſſertion of Spi- 
noſa concerning an unity of ſubſtance; that of Mr 
Hobbes, of the abſolute impoſſibility of any incorporeal 


ſubſtance ; 


2802 


(4) Viz. Dr Bur- 
thogge and Dr 
Connor, the firſt 
in a treatiſe upon 
Reaſon, had, re- 
vived the docttine 
of the Anima 
Mundi, or one 
univerſal ſoul ; 
and the latter had 
denied all mira- 
culous facts in 
general, in a 
book entitled E- 
f vanrgelium, 


th 


& 
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piece by thoſe who were beſt acquainted with the ſubject. 


joined ſome Remarks upon Mr Whiſfton's New Theory of the Earth, which occaſioned that 


ſubſtance ; Dr Henry More's fourth dimenſion, or eſ- 
ſential Spiſſitude of the ſoul; Mr Malbranch's doc- 
trine about ſeeing all things in God, and occaſional 
cauſes ; together with ſome others then lately publiſh- 
ed, of leſs note, though not leſs extravagant (4), and 
then lays all theſe fooleries to the charge of Des Cartes, 
who encouraged this preſumptuous pride in the phi- 
loſophers of accounting for all the works of nature ; 
* and was alſo, continues he, the firſt world-maker this 
© [the ſeventeenth] century has produced. For he ſup- 
* poſes that God at the beginning created only a certain 
quantity of matter and motion, and from thence en- 
g 3 to ſnew how by the neceſſary laws of me- 
chaniſm, without any extraordinary concurrence of 
* the divine power, how the world, and all that there - 
in is, might have been produced ; nay, he pretend- 
ed, that having a quantity of matter and motion, he 
could produce an animal ; though he was ſo extreme- 
ly ignorant in the laws of motion, that of the ſeven 
rules he has given about it, there is but one of them 
true.“ He proceeds to overthrow the whole ſyſtem 
of Des Cartes's philoſophy, by ſhewing the falſeneſs of 
his Theory of the Vortices, upon which that ſyſtem 
is founded, and in concluſion obſerves, that Dr Burnet's 
Theory is formed in the ſame ſpirit with that of Des 
Cartes, from the cobweb threads of a fine imagination, 


without a due regard to obſervations and calculations. 


(5) Mr Warren's 
book is intitled, 
Geotogia, or a 
Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Earth be- 
fore the Deluge, 
Sc. edit. 1690, 
4to. 


0 Cen. vi. 1 7. 


(6) In Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 192. 


(7) Ia a paper 
ſhewing the exact 
proportion of the 
ſun's heat in all 
latitudes. Ibid. 
No 203. 


(3) He provides a 
current ſor his 
rivers from this 
oval figure. 


(9) In a book 
titled Diatribe de 
Figura Telluris 
Elliptico- Spbe- 
rode. Edit. Straſ- 
burgh, 16g1. by 
Joh. Caſp. Ei- 
ſenſchmidt. Med. 
& Phileſ. DoR, 
An Extract of 
this piece was al- 
ſo pub iſhed in the 

Ada Etudit. 
Leipſiæ for that 
year, 


(ro) Particularly 
Mr Eraſmus 
Warren, ubi ſu- 
pra; with whoſe 

aſſertion of 164th 
deg. of latitude, 
Mr Keill makes 
very merry in his 
intraduQion, p. 
24. 


However intimating withal, that the philoſophy of his 
antagoniſts was made of no better ſtuff; among thoſe 
he expreſsly takes notice of Mr Warren, and makes 
very free with that gentleman's little gift of reaſoning 


) 
: In the body of the book, our author confiders ſeven 
of the Theoriſt's poſitions, upon which, as the main 
pillars, he ſuppoſes the whole fabrick to ſtand. Theſe 
are made the ſubjects of ſo many chapters. In the firſt 
of which he examines the general argument brought 


for its truth, as furniſhing the only poſſible method to 


explicate Noah's flood ; all other ways requiring more 
water than can be found, and more, if found, than can 
be diſpoſed of. Mr Keill, for anſwer, obſerves, that 
he has ſelected this argument, becauſe he thinks it an 
evident demonſtration of the impoſſibility of all natu- 
ral and mechanical explications whatſoever of the De- 
luge, even this of the Theoriſt not excepted, as we 
ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, whence he concludes it to be 
wrought in a miraculous way, which he thinks is evi- 
dently declared in Scripture, particularly in thoſe re- 
markable words, Behold I, even 1, do bring a flood of 
waters upon the earth*. The ſecond chapter ſhews 
that the Theoriſt's method of forming the world from 
a chaos, is not agreeable to the laws of nature and gra- 
vitation. The third chapter proves the poſſibility of 
mountains in the antediluvian earth, even upon the 
Theoriſt's principles, though contrary to his poſition; 
herein explaining the uſe of mountains to ſupply ſprings 
and rivers, our author borrows Dr Halley's account of 
the original of ſprings. (6) The fourth chapter exa- 
mines the effects arifing from the 1 poſition 
of the earth's axis to the plane of the ecliptic, aſſerted 
by the Theoriſt, which is 
ing excellent, and fitted for a paradiſiacal world, that 
it would make the greateſt part of the earth not habit- 
able. Here likewiſe, in demonſtrating the advantages 
of the preſent oblique poſition of the earth's axis above 
that of a right one, or even any other, our author is 


again obliged to Dr Halley (7). The fifth chapter ex- 


poſes the abſurdity of the Theoriſt's method in form- 
ing the antediluvian rivers without any ſea. The ſixth 
chapter contains an eaſy and clear demonſtration of 
the true figure of the earth, viz. that of an oblate 
ſpheroid, and not an oblong, as the Theoriſt maintain- 
ed (8). This chapter is twice as long as any of the 
reſt. The Theoriſt's aſſertion of the earth's oval form 
was not only the moſt commonly received opinion at 
that time, wherein he had been particularly defended, 
(g) but was granted too by his former antagoniſts(10). 
And the contrary doctrine of an oblate ſpheroidical 
form was one of the moſt remarkable diſcoveries in Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Principia. Mr Keill therefore thought 
proper eſpecially to exert himſelf upon this point, in 
order to make it clear and intelligible, even to readers 
of an ordinary attainment in geometrical learning, and 
the rather becauſe it had been truſted to the publick 


proved to be ſo far from be- 


gentleman 


with the ſole force of a ſtrict and ſevere demonſtration 
by the diſcoverer. In handling it, our author makes 
uſe of Mr Huygens's Theorems of the centrifugal force ; 
whereupon being afterwards aſperſed by Dr Burnet, in 
his Reflections upon the theory of the earth, as a plagiary, 
he returned the following anſwer. * It is well known, 
* ſays he, that Mr Newton was the firſt that made the 
* diſcovery, and ſhewed the method of calculating the 
s oY of bodies at different latitudes, whom there- 
fore I mentioned as the ſole inventor. Mr Huygens, 
indeed, I did not name, ſeeing he had the notion in- 
* tirely from Mr Newton, as that learned gentleman 
does freely acknowledge. But after all this, I have 
not ſo much tranſcribed from theſe two learned au- 
thors, as I have endeavoured to explain their notions, 
and make them intelligible to men of lower capaci- 
ties. Thoſe two excellent and learned men had 
ſomething elſe to do, and matters of greater concern 
to mind, than to publiſh their diſcoveries at large, 
ſo that every reader might underſtand them. I thought 
therefore, that it would not be altogether diſpleaſing 
to the world, if I endeavoured to explain their theo- 
rems about the figure of the earth, and the effects 
of gravity joined with a centrifugal force; ſo that 
they might become intelligible to thoſe who under- 
ſtand the elements of Geometry, and the common 
principles of Staticks, and I doubted not but it would 


In this werk he had ſub- 


* be more acceptable, becauſe there has not (at leaſt to 


* my knowledge) been any diſcourſe publiſhed of this na- 
ture in Engliſh.” (11) In the ſeventh chapter, our 
author examines the manner of the Theoriſt's account- 
ing for the Deluge by the great heat of the ſun's break- 
ing the outward cruſt (12), and thereby occaſioning its 
fall into the water beneath ; and having ſhewn this 
pretended heat of the ſun to be inſufficient for that 
purpoſe, he proves that even granting that to be ſuffi- 
cient, there could follow no univerſal deluge from the 
Theoriſt's own principles, there being not ſo much 
water, according to theſe, in the abyſs, as was ſuffici- 
ent to cover the face of the whole earth: And as he 


(11) Examination 
of the Reflectiom 
of the Theory of 
the Earth, p. 


144, 145» 


(12) Dr Zu · net 
ſuppoſes the 
earth to be com- 
poſed of a ſpheri- 
cal body of wa- 
ter, covered with 
accuſt of dry land. 


has here ſhewn, that this Theoriſt has not provided wa- 


ter enough to make ſuch a deluge, ſo with regard to 
the other Theoriſt, Mr Whiſton, whom he allows to 
have furniſhed water enough for his purpoſe from the 
atmoſphere of a comet ; yet he proves that gentleman 
to be very ſhort in providing a ſufficient means of the 
earth's recovering from ſuch a deluge, ſince of twenty- 


three oceans neceſſary to be brought upon its ſurface in 


order to make it, he had only contrived a receſs for 
one, the other twenty-two being left without any pro- 
viſion to carry them off (13). We muſt not diſmiſs 
this remark without obſerving, that as on one hand 
Mr Keill, by his method of explaining the figure of 
the earth from Mr Huygens's theorems, muſt needs 
have recommended himſelf to the good opinion of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who always profeſt the higheſt regard 
for that author, and his manner of demonſtration (14); 
ſo on the other hand, the animadverſions in this treatiſe 
upon ſome glaring miſtakes of Mr Wotton, and particu- 
larly of DrBentley, muſt undoubtedly have rivetted him 
in the favour of Dean Aldrich, the diſpute about Pha. 
laris's epiſtles being then at the height (15). The paſ- 
ſage relating to Mr Wotton is in the Introduction (16), 
and runs thus. * I wonder, therefore, why Mr Wot- 
ton, in his Reflections on ancient and modern learn- 
ing (17), ſhould ſay, that Des Cartes joined to his 
great genius an exquiſite {kill in Geometry, ſo that he 
wrought upon intelligible principles, in an intelligible 
manner, though he very often failed of one part of 


mena of nature; yet by marrying Geometry and Phy- 
ſics together, he put the world in hopes of a maſcu- 
line off-pring. This, ſays Mr Keill, I think, is a clea- 
rer demonſtration than any in Des Cartes's principles of 
philaſaphy, that Mr Wotton either underſtood no Geome- 
try, or elſe that he never read Des Cartes's principles, 
for from the beginning to the end of them, there is not 
one demonſtration drawn from Geometry, or indeed 
any demonſtration at all, except Mr Wotton wall ſay, 
that every thing that is illuſtrated by a figure is a de- 
monſtration, and then indeed he may produce enough 
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So far was Des Cartes from marrying Phyſics with 
Geometry, that it yas his great fault that he made 
5 mo 


his end, namely, a right explication of the phæno- 6 


of ſuch demonſtrations in his philoſophical works. 


(13) Remarks 
on Mr W hifton's 
Theory of the 
Earth, p. 221, 
& (eq. and the 
Defence of thoſe 
Remarks, p. 
20 3. & ſeq See 
other particulars 
in theſe remarks. 
See Mr Whi- 
ſton's article. 


(14) See Dr Pem- 
berton's preface 
to his View of Sir 
Iſaac's Philoſo- 


phy. 


415) See Dr 
Bentley's article, 


(16) P. 14, 15. 
(17) Cap. xxvii, 


D 9 348. edit. 
1703. 
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gentleman to publiſh a vindication of his new Theory; and Reflefims upon the Theory of 
ibe Earth being printed by Dr Burnet about the ſame time, theſe pieces drew another per- 


publiſhed with the title of An Examination 
Reflections on the Theory of the Earth, together with a Defence of the Remarks on Mr Whi- 


formance from our author, which he 


tbe 


ben In anfwer te ſton's new Theory (e), in 1699, 8vo. The following year Dr Thomas Millington, Sedleian 
this Mr Wh” Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy at Oxford, who had been appointed Phyſician in Ordina- 
ry to King William (F), ſubſtituted Mr Keill to read lectures, as his deputy, in the pub- 


gon publiſhed a 
ſecond defence of 
his new theory 
againſt Mr Keill 
and others ; but 
of this our author 
took no notice. 


Wood's Fa- 
42 Vol. II. col. 
326. 


® The ſlip was 
the more vnpar- 
donable in Dr 
Bentley, as the 
ſermon where 
this remark oc- 
cours is among 
thoſe at Boyle's 
Lecture, a great 
part whereof is 
borrowed from 
Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Principia, 


where this cb'er- 


vation had been 
particularly in- 

ſerted. Lib. iii. 

prop. 17. 


(18) Examin. of 
the Theory, p- 
70. 


09] Paze 3, 4, 
5, 6. printed at 
the end of the 


Reflections, ubi 


ſupra. 


+ $.e more of 
this in Dr Wal- 
lis's article. 


(20) The true 
ſpace N 15 feet, 
1 inch, and 2 
lines. 

* : 
(21) In Phil. 
Tranſl. No. 387. 


(22) See chap, 
Vi. in the Exa- 
mination of the 
Theory ; and his 
Defence of ir, in 
the Examination 
of the Reflections 
on the Theory. 
And it is remar- 
kable, that the 
reſult of this 
menſuration firſt 
brought Sir I- 
ſaac's philoſophy 
into vogue in 
France, 


lic ſchools (g). 


tion given him by Dr Hen 
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Our author diſcharged this office with uncommon reputation; and the (g) See the pre- 
term for enjoying the Scotch exhibition at Baliol college expiring, he accepted an invita- 

ry Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt-Church, to reſide there (+). 
1701 he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe intitled, Introdufio ad Veram Phyficam [C]. This, 
contained the ſubſtance of ſeveral lectures upon the new Philoſophy, and he continued to 2 


face to his urs. 
duc io ad Veram 
In P byficam. 


Commu 
by Mr Mur- 


read in the ſame way for ſome years after his removal to Chriſt-Church. About this time , our author”s 
he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1708 he publiſhed, in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions (i), a paper of be laws of attraction, and its phyſical principles [D]. 


no uſe at all of Geometry in Philoſophy. It may, 
perhaps, be thought that he underſtood Geometry as 
well as moſt of his cotemporaries, and therefore Mr 
Wotton might have preſumed that he ought to have 
joined Geometry to Natural Philoſophy ; but fince 
he aſſerts that he actually did ſo, I think it a con- 
* vincing argument that he makes himſelf a judge of 
things he does not underſtand.* The ſtroke at Dr 
Bentley falls in theſe terms. * I know Dr Bentley in 


his laſt lecture for the confutation of Atheiſm aſſerts, 


that though the axis {of the earth] had been per- 
pendicular, yet, take the whole year about, we ſhould 
have had the ſame meaſure of heat we have now. 
But I am not ſurprized to find an error of this nature 
aſſerted by one, who as it appears is not very well 
{killed in Aſtronomy ; for in the ſame lecture he con- 
fidently ſays, that tis matter of fat and experience, 
that the moon always ſhews the ſame face to us, not 
once wheeling about her own center; whereas tis e- 
vident to any one who thinks, that the moon ſhews 
the ſame face to us for this very reaſon, becauſe ſhe 
does turn once in the time of her period about her 
own center.* But it were to be wiſhed that great 
critics would confine their labours to their lexicons, 
and not venture to gueſs in thoſe parts of learning 
which are capable of demonſtration." (18) This 
bluntly ſevere diſcipline, ſo much in the Doctor's own 
manner, was highly reliſhing to his antagoniſts, and the 
whole body of Mr Wotton's defence (19) was weak e- 
nough to be taken, and the particulars led as ſo many 
captives to grace the triumph. T After all, Mr Keill's 
pen did not move in this piece without making ſome 
ſlips, though indeed they are ſuch as affect not his 
main argument: For inflance, in meaſuring the degrees 
of an ellipſis, in aſſigning fifteen Paris feet for the ſpace 
a body falls through in a ſecond of time, (20) and in 
giving a number of feet a little leſs than true for the 
diameter of the earth, which was not ſo well known 
at that time. Theſe miſtakes in the 8th chapter were 
taken notice of by Dr Deſaguliers, (21) and our au- 
thor himſelf has remarked another in that very chap- 
ter, the fourth, where his laſh falls ſo heavy upon Dr 
Bentley; in which he aſſerts Jupiter's axis to be in- 
clined to the plane of his orbit. This aſſertion, he 
tells us, proceeded from too haſtily truſting to his me- 
mory z and experience has ſince ſhewn, that a like un- 
cautious ardour (not to be found in his maſter Sir Iſaac 
Newton) led him into a belief, that no menſuration of 
a degree of the meridian in different latitudes could be 
made exact enough for determining the true figure of 
the earth. (22) Throughout the whole work, our au- 
thor vindicates the literal ſenſe of the Moſaic account 
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of the Creation and Deluge, and in his Examination of 


the Reflections has given ſome no contemptible rules 


concerning literal and allegorical interpretations of 


Scripture. To conclude, the whole tenour bf the trea- 
tiſe now under conſideration, ſhews our author's belief 
in the inſpiration of the Pentateuch, whence it may be 
known what credit is to be given to a ſtory told of him, 
that in a diſpute with a Jew, who perſiſted in denying 
the divine authority of the New Teſtament, he ſaid, Then 
I deny the divine authority of your Old Teſtament. 
LC] Introdudtio ad Veram Phyficam.) This is uni- 
verſally eſteemed the beſt and moſt uſeful performance 
of our author, In the preface he inſinuates the little 


progreſs that Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia had then 

made in the learned World, obſerving that though the 

mechanical philoſophy was then in repute, yet in moſt 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXXV, 


"Newtonian philoſophy 


the 


of the writiags on this ſubje& ſcarce any thing of it 
was to be found beſides the name; and that inſtead of 
it, the philoſophers had introduced the figures, pores, 
and interſtices of corpuſcles which they never ſaw, 
and talked of the inteſtine motion of the parts, of 
the ſtruggles and conflicts between the acid and 
alkali, with a variety of ſuch other miraculous ef- 


nephew. 


At (i) No. 313. 


fects of the Materia Subtilis ; all which were abſur- 


dities of the Carteſian philoſophy, which ſtill held a 


place in the eſteem of the generality, notwithſtanding 
the invincible foundation that had been laid for the 


mechan ic philoſophy, and the noble diſcoveries made 


therein by Mr Newton (23). In the firſt lecture he treats 
of the method of philoſophizing, which he intends to 
take in the reſt. 'l'his he divides into four branches, 
viz. (1.) The Pythagorean and Platonic, which explain 
the nature of things by numbers and geometrical fi- 
gures. (2) The Ariſtotelian, which does the ſame 
thing by matter and forms, privations, elementary 
virtues, occult qualities, ſympathies, and antipathies, 
&c. (3) Experimental; and (4.) Mechanical, pro- 
ceeding by the laws and rules of Mechaniſm, as mat- 
ter and motion, the various figures and contextures of 
the parts, ſubtile particles, and the like. From each 
of theſe our author takes what beſt ſuits his purpoſe, 
and to avoid error, preſcribes to himſelf theſe three 
rules : firft, to lay down requifite definitions ; then to 
conſider the qualities of things only as thus defined, 
abſtracted from all others; and thirdly, beginning with 
the moſt ſimple caſes, thence to proceed to the more 
compounded. Upon this plan, after he has treated of 
the ſolidity and extenſion of body, the diviſibility of 
magnitude, (24) the ſubtility of matter, and thoſe mi- 
nute particles into which it may be aQually divided, 
of time, and of place, he proceeds to confider motion 
(25) in general. The firſt edition of this book con- 
tained only fourteen lectures, but to the ſecond edition 
in 1705 he added two more upon the motions arifing 
from given forces. About twenty years ago, when the 
to be cultivated in France, 
this piece was in great e there, being looked on 
as the beſt introduction to Sir Iſaac's Principia, and a 
new edition in Engliſh was printed at London in 1736, 
at the inſtance of Monfieur Maupertuis (26), who was 
then in England; and after our author's much admired 
demonſtrations of Mr Huygens's theorems of centri- 
fugal force, printed at the end of it, ſubjoined a new 
hypotheſis of his own concerning the ring of the pla- 
net Saturn. | 

[Di The laws of attraction, and its phyfical Princi- 
ples.) This piece is built upon ſome propoſitions in 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, and our author gives the 
following account of the origin of it. After frequent- 
ly revolving, ſays he, in my mind the divine diſcove- 
© ries of this moſt ſagacious man, I fell at laſt upon 
* this thought, that a certain principle might be ap- 
* plied, not unlike to thoſe of Newton, to the expli- 
cation of the terreſtrial phænomena; and after expe- 
* riments often repeated, I perceived there was a cer- 
tain attractive force in terreſtrial matter, from 
whence the reaſon of many terreſtrial phænomena is 
to be derived : And this thought of mine about five 
years ago I opened to Mr Newton, and I underſtood 
from him, that he had long ago obſerved the fame 
thing; and I found that he had propoſed ſome que- 
ries relating to this attractive force at the end of his 


as it can't be expected, that this great man ſhould 
31 L « proceed 


Optics, publiſhed in Latin about two years ago. Now ii. 


(23) He gives 
the following lift 
of Sir Iſaac's pre- 
ceceſſors in this 
philoſophy, viz. 
Archimedes, Ro- 
ger Bacon, Car- 
dan, Galilæo, 
Boyle, and Wal- 
lis, with others. 


the limited na- 
ture of body, he 
proves, that geo- 
metrical ſuperfi- 
cies, as lines and 
points, are not 
meer ideas, but 
have an actual 
exiſtence in na- 
ture, fince every 
natural body is 
actually bounded 
by ſuch a ſuper - 
ficies, the actual 
limits of which 
are lines, and the 
limits of thoſe 
lines actually ge- 
ometrical points. 


(25) Our author 
maintains both 
the reality of 
ſpace and of abſo- 
lute motion, 


(26) An eminent 
Mathematician, 
and one of thoſe 
who were ſent by 
the King of 
France to mea- 
ſure a degree of 
the meridian near 
the north - pole. 
(27) Viz. Prop. 


39 and 74. lib. i, 
and prop. 8. lib, 
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) Publiſhed in 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 
377. 


22) Ia the 
Journal of Janu- 
ary 1705, P. 30, 
& 


(29) They pot 
him in the ſame 
relation to Leib- 
nitz, as Honora- 
tus Faber ſtood in 
with regard to 
Cavallerius. 


(30) Commer- 
cium Epiſtolicum 
D. Johan. Cal- 
line, &c, No. 
LXXXI. 


. 
the ſame time being offended at a paſſage in the AH Eruditorum Leipſæ, wherein Sit (1) See a letter 
Iſaac Newton's right to the firſt invention of the method of Fluxions was called in 


-queſtion, 


he communicated to the Royal Society (c) another paper, in which he aſſerted 


the juſtice of that claim EJ. In 1709 he was appointed Treafurer to the Palatines, and 
in that ſtation attended them in their paſſage to New-England. Soon after his return in 


1710, he was choſen Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford. 


In 1711, being at- 


tacked by Mr Leibnitz, he entered the liſts againſt that illuſtrious Mathematician in the diſ- 
pute about the invention of Fluxions, which he maintained with great ſpirit and equal pe- 
netration for ſeveral years [F], with the approbation of the inventor (4). Nor did he content 


proceed ſtill to im theſe ſtudies, both by reaſon 
of his age and other bufineſs, 1 thought it not amiſs 
if I ſhould purſue his ſteps herein, though at a great 
* diſtance from him." 

[E] A paper, wherein he afſerted the juſtice of that 
claim.) The title of it is, De Legibus virium Cen- 
tripetarum. In this piece Mr Keill not only aſſerted 
that Sir Iſaac firſt invented the method of fluxions, as 
appeared by his letters publiſhed by Dr Wallis, but that 
Mr Leibnitz had taken this method from him, only 
changing the name and notation, Hec omniague ſequuntur, 
inguit, ex celebratifſima nunc dierum fluxionem Arith- 


metica, quam fine dubio primus invenit Dominus Newto- 


nut, ut cuilibet ejus epiflolas a Wallifio editas facile con 
ftabit. Eadem tamen Arithmetica poſtea mutatis nomine 
&f notationis modo a D. Leibuitio in acti. Eruditorum 
edita eft. | 
[VN Being attacked by Mr. Leibnitz, &c.) That 
gentleman wrote a letter to Dr Hans Sloane, then Se- 
cretary to the Royal Society, dated March 4,171 1, where 
he required in effect that Mr Keill ſhould make him ſa- 
tisfaction for the injury which he ſaid had been done to 
him. He proteſted that he was ſo far from aſſuming to 
* himfelf the method of Sir Iſaac Newton, after hav- 
ing only changed the name and notation, that he 


was abſolutely ignorant of the name of the method of 


* fluxions, and of the notation uſed by Sir Iſaac, till 
they appeared in the mathematical works of Dr 
* Wallis.” He defired, therefore, the Royal Society 
to oblige Mr Keill to diſown publickly the bad ſenſe 
which his words might bear. - letter was commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society, Mr Keill to juſtify 
himſelf to Sir Iſaac Newton, ſhewed him the extract 
of his book of the Quadrature of curves in the Ada E- 
ruditorum. (28) He defired the Society at the ſame 
time, not to condemn him without hearing him, and 
to give him leave to explain and defend what he had 
advanced. This was the more readily granted to him, 
as Sir Ifaac, and ſeveral other members of the Society, 


found the ſame ſenſe as he had done in the compariſon 


(29) of the Ada Eruditorum. Upon this, Mr Keill 
wrote to Dr Sloane a letter, (30) in which he obſerved, 
© That when he aſſerted that Mr Leibnitz had publiſh- 
* ed as his own Sir Iſaac Newton's method, after hav- 
ing changed the name and notation, he did not mean, 
that the name which Sir Iſaac had given to his me- 
© thod, or the notation which he made uſe of, were 
© then known to Mr Leibnitz; but only that Sir Iſaac 
© was the firſt inventor of the method of fluxions, or 
differential method; and that the letters which he 
had written to Mr Oldenburgh, and which had been 
- ſent to Mr Leibnitz, furniſhed light enough to a man 
of Mr Leibnitz's ation, to diſcover the prin- 
« ciples of that me But that not having found 
the name which Sir Iſaac Newton gave his method, 
© and the notation uſed by him, it was natural for him 
© to invent a new name, and a new manner of nota- 
tion. Mr Keill added, that the authors of the 44a 
* Eruditorum had obliged him to publiſh what he had 
© aſſerted, by their having affirmed in their extract of the 
© book of Zuadratures, that Mr Leibnitz had invented 
© the differential method, in the room of which, Sir 
* Iſaac Newton had ſubſtituted his fluxions. That he ac- 
© knowledged with pleafure the obligations which 
the learned world had to Mr Leibnitz, and his pro- 
* found ſkill in the mathematics ; but that as he had 
© ſo greata fund of his own, there was no occaſion to 
adorn him with the ſpoils of others. And that hav- 
ing obſerved, that Mr Leibnitz's countrymen gave 
commendations which did not belong to bim, he 
that it would not be an inſtance of miſtaken 
zeal for the Engliſh nation, if he endeavoured to 
maintain Sir Iſaac Newton's right.” He then enter- 


ir Maac's to Mr Collins, dated December 10, 1672, 


upon the ſubject, and ſhews from a letter of * ſtanding 
* Mouton's method(3 1), perſiſted in 1aintaining it * 
| . . 


himſelf 


that he had this method before 1670, when Dr Barrow's 


of Sir Iſaac, in 
Recueil de divers 
Pieces, &c., 
Meſſieuts Leib- 
nitz, Clarke, 
Newton, & au- 
tres auteurs cele- 
bres, publie par 
Tom, II. p. 
121, Amfterd, 
1724+ 


lectures were publiſhed, and then from his Araly/is per 


Equationes infinitas, which was ſent to Mr Collins in 
1699, that he uſed it before that time ; and laftly, from 
his two letters (and particularly the latter) to Mr Leibnitz 
in 1676, that he had invented it before the plagne 
which happened in 1665 and 1666. Having thus clear- 
ly proved that Sir Iſaac was the firſt and true inventor 
of the method of fluxions, or the differential method, 
in the next place he proceeds to evince in what parti- 
cular manner the two letters of Sir Iſaac to Mr Leib- 


nitz in 1676, which he received from Mr Oldenburgh, 


contained hints of that method clear enough to enable 
him to diſcover it. He concludes with declaring, 
that among the great ſervices which Mr Leibnitz had 
* done in regard to mathematicks, his having firſt pub- 
* liſhed this method was one, and that all lovers of 


that ſcience were obliged to him, becauſe he had not 


been willing that ſo uſeful an invention ſhould be 
© longer concealed. And he did not doubt but that 
* what he had written would juſtify his zeal for his 
* country, and furniſh a convincing proof, that he had 
not aſſerted raſhly, or out of a ſpirit of calumny, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, what he had now de- 
monſtrated with ſo much clearneſs and evidence.“ 
This letter having been read to the Royal Society May 
24, 1711, they ordered a copy of it to be ſent to Mr 
Leibnitz, who found new matter of complaint in it ; 
and in a ſeeond letter which he wrote to Dr Sloane, 
dated at Hanover December 29, 1711, he repreſented 
that Mr Keill had attacked his candor and fincerity 
more openly than before; adding, that it was not ſuit- 
able for a man of his age and experience to engage in 
a conteſt with an Upfarr, who was unacquainted with 
what had paſſed ſo long before, and acted without any 
authority from Sir Iſaac Newton, who was the party 
concerned. That it was in vain for Mr Keill to pre- 
tend to juſtify his proceeding by the example of the 
Ada Eruditorum, ſince in that Journal no injuſtice had 
been done to any man, but every one had received 
what was his due. He concluded with defiring that the 
Royal Society would enjoin Mr Keill filence. Our au- 
thor ſeeing himſelf treated as an Upfart, who was not 
informed of what had paſſed formerly, appealed to the 
Regiſters of the Royal Society, and affirmed that they 
would find there convincing proofs of what he had ad- 
vanced. 
ed for the purpoſe, who made the following report. 
We have conſulted the letters, and letter-books, in 


among the papers of Mr John Collins, dated between 


to ſuch as knew and avouched the hands of Mr Bar- 
row, Mr Collins, Mr Oldenburgh, and Mr Leibnitz, 
and compared thoſe of Mr Gregory with one another, 
and with copies of ſome of them taken in the hand 
of Mr Collins ; and have extracted from them what 
relates to the matter referred to us; all which ex- 
tracts herewith delivered to you, we believe to be 
genuine and authentic, and by theſe letters and pa- 
pers we find, 

IJ. That Mr Leibnitz was in London in the begin- 
ning of the year 1673, and went thence, in or about 
March, to Paris, where he kept a correſpondence 
with Mr Collins, by means of Mr Oldenburgh, till 
about September 1676, and then returned by Lon- 
don and Amſterdam to Hanover. And that Mr Col- 
lins was very free in communicating to able mathe- 
maticians what he received from Mr Newton and Mr 
* Gregory. 

II. That when Mr Leibnitz was the firft time in 
© London, he contended for the invention of another 
differential method, properly ſo called; and notwith- 
that he wag ſhewn by Dr Pell that it was 
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the cuſtody of the Royal Society, and thoſe found 


Upon this a ſpecial committee was appoint- 


the years 1699 and 1677 inclufive ; aud ſhewed them 


(31) See the 
book intitled, 
O bſer vationes 
Dia metrorum 
Solis & Lunz 
apparentivm. &. 
Auctore CG briele 


Mouton, Logda- 
nenſi Sacerdote in 


ecclefi3 collegiata 
S. Pauli. Lyons, 


1670, in 4. 


Us 


ARES. 


® With th 18 ti- 
tle, Extrait de 
Livre intitule, 
Commercium E- 
piſtolicum Colli- 
nii & aliorum, de 
Analyſi promotu, 
publie par ordre 
de la Societe Roy- 
ale, a Poccafion 


de la diſpute eleve 


entre M. Leibnitz 


& D. Keill ſur le 
droit d' Invention, 
a la metbode des 
Fluxions, par 
guelg uns appellee 


Alerbode differen- P 


tiale, vo. P · 38. 


+ Des Maizeaux's 
Recueil, ubi ſu- 
pra, tom. ll. p · 
44, 45 


raire of December 28, 1715. 


himſelf with laying open to the root the ingratitude of his 


of his 


antagoniſt, as-well as injuſtice 


pretenſions, but much indirect art and induſtry under the conduct of the greateſt 


{kill and capacity being employed to gain credit to thoſe pretenſions, by diſparaging the 
true inventor's mathematical abilities, our author extended the ſame ſpirit to the expo- 
ſing of Mr John Bernoulli, whom he proved notoriouſly guilty of a like baſe attempt 


upon Sir Iſaac Newton's character, in another point of that ſcience [G]. About this ti 


his own invention, by reaſon that he had found it 
* by himſelf, without knowing what Mouton had done 
* before, and had much improved it. And we find 
no mention of his having any other differential me- 
thod than Mouton's, before his letter of the 21ſt of 
June, 1677, which was a year after a copy of Mr 
Newton's letter of the roth of December 1672 had 
been ſent to Paris to be communicated to him, and 
about four years after, Mr Collins began to commu- 
nicate that letter to his correſpondents; in which 
letter the method of Fluxions was ſufficiently deſcribed 
to any intelligent perſon. 

III. That by Mr Newton's letter of the 13th of 
June, 1676, it appears, that he had the method of 
Fluxions above five years before the writing of that 
letter. And by his Analyſis per Equationes numero 
terminorum infinitas, communicated by Dr Barrow 
to Mr Collins in 1699, we find that he had invented 
the method before that time. 

IV. That the differential method is one and the 
ſame with the method of Fluxions, excepting the 
name and mode of notation ; Mr Leibnitz calling 
thoſe quantities differences which Mr Newton calls 
moments, 'or fluxions, and marking them with the 
letter 4, a mark not uſed by Mr Newton. And there- 
fore we take the proper queſtion to be not, who in- 
vented this or that method, but who was the firſt 
inventor of the method. And we believe that thoſe 
who have reputed Mr Leibnitz the firſt inventor, 
knew little or nothing of his correſpondence with Mr 
Collins and Mr Oldenburgh long before ; nor of Mr 
Newton's having that method above 1; years before 
Mr Leibnitz began to publiſh it in the 4#a Erudito- 
rum of Leipfic,” | 

* For which reaſons, we reckon Mr Newton the firſt 
inventor, and are of opinion, that Mr Keill, in aſ- 
« ſerting the ſame, has been no ways injurious to Mr 
Leibnitz. Wo 

After the publication of the Commercium Epiftolicum 

in 1712, an extract of it being tranſlated into French, 
and printed at London “, was inſerted afterwards in 
the 7th tome of the Journal Literaire: Upon this oc- 
cafion Mr Leibnitz, in the poſtſcript of a letter ta 
Count Bothmar, writes, that being at Vienna when 
the news of the publication of the Com. Ep:if. reached 
his ears, he did not think proper to ſend for it by the 
poſt, in an aſſurance that it mult contain malicious fal- 
ſities. That he wrote. therefore, to Mr Bernoulli, (a 
gentleman, he ſays, who perhaps in all Europe has ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in the knowledge and uſe of this calculus, 
and who was abſolutely neuter) to give him his ſenti- 
ments. That Mr Bernoulli wrote him a letter, dated 
at Baſil June 7, 1713, wherein, he ſaid, it appeared 

robable, that Sir Iſaac Newton had formed his calcu- 


lus after he had ſeen that of Mr Leibnitz, having 
frequent occaſion in his work to make uſe of this cal- 
culus, though there appears no trace of it; and that 
he had even committed ſome errors which ſeemed in- 
compatible with a true knowledge of that calculus. 
One of my friends, continues Mr Leibnitz, publiſh- 
ed this letter, with refletions ; and as I had enough 
of other affairs to employ me, I was unwilling to en- 
ter farther into this, eſpecially ſince Sir Iſaac New- 
ton had not ſaid any thing himſelf. I thought it 
* ſufficient to have oppoſed to the clamours of his ad- 
* herents, the judgment of a perſon of Mr Bernoulli's 
learning and impartiality : Theſe two Latin pieces 
were publiſhed in Germany in a looſe ſheet, dated 
July 29, 1713; where in the letter aſcribed above 


by Leibnitz to Bernoulli, this gentleman was cited in 


the third perſon with a compliment [quemadmodum 
ab eminente quodam mathematico dudum notatum eff, ] 
which gave room to ſuſpect it was not written by Ber- 
noulli, and that ſuſpicion was heightened by the ſame 
letter's being printed afterwards in French by Mr Leib- 
nitz, without the compliment, in the Nouvelles Lite- 
Thus caftrated, theſe 
two pieces were inſerted in the ad tome of the Journal 
Literaire, with remarks upon a letter from London, 
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ſeveral 


written in defence of Sir Iſaac's right, which had been 
inſerted in the fr-ft tome of the ſaid Journal. The au- 
thor of theſe remarks, a friend of Mr Leibnitz, charged 
the London letter-writer with ignorance in the diſpute, 
and among other things aſſerted, that when Sir Iſaac 
publiſhed his Principia, he did not underſtand the true 
differential method. To all theſe pieces Dr Keill pub- 
liſhed an anſwer at London in French, entitled, Re- 
ponſe de M. Keill, M. D. Profeſſeur i Aftronomie Savi- 


lien, aux Autenrs des Remarques ſur le different entre 


M. de Leibnitz & M. Newton, publites dans le Jour- 
nal Literaire de la Haye de Novembre & Decembre 
1713. A few copies only were printed of this piece, 
but it was inſerted in Journal Literaire, Tom. IV. The 
diſpute being ſtill carried on, particularly in the Acta 
Eruditoram Leipſiæ, our author publiſhed the follow- 
ing piece in 1720 at London, in 4to. FJohannis Keill, 
M. D. & K. S. S. in Academia Oxonienſi Aſtronomiæ 
Profeſſoris Epiſtola ad virum clariſſinum Johannem Ber- 
noulli in Academia Baſilienſi Matbematum Profeſſorem : 
in qua Dominum Newtonum & ſeipſum defendit contra 
criminationes a Crufio quodam objectat, & in Afis Lipfi- 
enfibus publicatas : Ubi etiam queritur de nova calum- 
niandi methodo ab authoribus Actorum Lipfienfium inven- 
ta & uſurpata, qua in indicibus ſuis probra & convitia 
in alios fundunt. | 

([] Whom be proved guilty of a like baſe attempt upon 
Sir Iſaac Newton's character in another ſubject.] This is 
printed in the Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 340. with this title, 
The inverſe problem of centripetal forces, with remarks 
on Mr Jobn Bernoulli, by John Keill. In which our 


{In the title- 


page, author 
put the arms ot 

Scotland, viz. a 
thiſtle, with this 
motto, Nemo me 
impune laceſſic. 


author obſerves, that to find a curve deſcribed by a hr totes is. 
body which is urged by a given law of centripetal force, Sir 17. Newton's 
when projected with a given velocity from a given article. 


place, according to a given right line, is a problem of 
the greateſt dignity. Sir Iſaac Newton has given us 
long fince (ſays he) a compleat ſolution of it in his 
Principia, granting the quadrature of curvelinear fi- 
gures, ſince which the celebrated John Bernoulli has 
again undertaken the ſame 
pared his ſolution with that of Sir Iſaac Newton's, and 
made the following remarks upon them. 1. Mr Ber- 
noulli premiſes the ſame propoſition which Mr Newton 


roblem. I have com 


makes uſe of for demonſtrating his problem, which is the 


40th in the Principia, and is no leſs elegant than eaſy 


to be underſtood. Mr Bernoulli ſays, the demonſtra- 
tion of this propoſition is delivered by Mr Newton in 


too perplexed a manner; and therefore he ſubſtitutes 
his own in it's room, which he calls a more fimple 


ane. But Mr Newton's is more eaſy and leſs perplex. 


fe afterwards ſhews, that in reality Mr Beraoulli's 
formula for the ſolution of this problem does not differ 
from that of Mr Newton, any otherwiſe than as any 
thing written in Latin characters differs from the ſame 
thing, if written in Greek characters. 3. Mr Bernoulli 
complains that Mr Newton ſuppoſes, without any de- 
monftration, that curves deſcribed with a force reci- 
procally as the ſquare of the diſtance will be conic 
ſections. But Mr Bernoulli muſt know, that Mr 
Newton was acquainged with the demonſtration. 
For he knew very well that Mr Newton was the firſt 
and only ane, that had treated of this doctrine about 
centripetal forces in a geometrical manner, and had 
brought it to ſuch perfetion. Mr Bernoulli alſo 
knows, that beſides giving the general ſolution of the 
inverſe problem, Mr Newton had ſhewn how curves 
might be conſtructed, which are deſcribed by a centri · 
petal force in a triplicate proportion of the 
diſtance, and therefare he could not be ignorant of that 
caſe. Nor indeed can I ſee for what reaſon he object 
to Mr Newton, that he had omitted the demonſtration 
of this caſe, ſince he himſelf has even premiſed theo- 
rems, whoſe demonſtration he has no where given ; and 
why might not Mr Newton do the ſame, when in haſte 
to proceed to other matters. But now in this new edl- 
tion of the Principia, he has a demonſtration of this 
very thing ; which tho? very ſhort, is yet much caſier 
and clearer than that of Mr Bernoulli. 


H] Singular - 
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ſeveral objections were alſo warmly urged againſt ſome parts of that great inventor's phi- 


loſophy, in ſupport of Des Cartes's notions of a Plenum. 
a paper, which he publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (m), containing ſome Theo- 


() No, 339. 


Hereupon Mr Keill drew up 


rems on the rarity of matter, and the tenuily of its compoſition ; wherein he ſhews, that a 
quantity of air, not bigger than the ſmalleſt grain of ſand, may be diffuſed through the 
whole orb of Saturn, in ſuch a manner, as to leave therein no vacuity whoſe diameter 
ſhall exceed a given right line how ſmall ſoever, ; hence it is manifeſt, that air may be ſo 
rarified as to be void of all ſenſible reſiſtance. He obſerves likewiſe, that the quantity 
of matter in glaſs, for inſtance, is to its bulk, in a leſs proportion than a grain of ſand is 
to the whole terreſtrial globe ; and that gold is not eight times denſer than glaſs; whence 
it appears very poſſible for effluvia to pervade the denſeſt gold; and hence it is that the 
rays of light paſſing through a ſmall hole do not mutually hinder each other, but con- 
tinue their motion in a ſtreight line; a phænomenon, which can hardly be explained by 
the motion of impulſe in the ſuppoſition of a Plenum. Whilſt our author was engaged 
in this intricate controverſy, wherein the honour of his country was ſo much concerned, 


her Majeſty 


truſt, and which requires ſingular ſagacity [ 
() The two de- 
grees of B. and 
M. D. were ac- 
cumulated July 
9 this year. A 
Catalogue of De- 


him the degree of Doctor of Phyſick, at the Public Act in 1713 (#). 
he publiſhed an edition of Commandinus's Euclid [I], to which he added two tracts of 
his own; the firſt containing the elements of plain and ſpherical Trigonometry, and the 
other ſhewing the nature and arithmetic of Logarithms. 


Queen Anne was pleaſed to appoint him her Decypherer, a poſt of great 


The Univerſity likewiſe conferred upon 
Two years after, 


In 1717 he intermarried with 


grees, ubi ff ta. a perſon who recommended herſelf to his choice purely by her perſonal accompliſhments 
FX]. And as our author, when weary with his ſtudies, had uſually ſought his refreſhment 
in the ſociety of the fair ſex, Mr Anthony Alſop, who had been a member of the ſame col- 
lege, and an intimate acquaintance, addreſſed him on this occaſion in a very ſingular Epi- 


thalamium, which we ſhall give in the note [LI. 


[H] Singular ſagacity.] We have ſuch an inſtance 
of the Doctor's talent this way, as ſufficiently juſtifies her 
appointment. The ingenious author quoted in the 

®* An Effay en margin *, who after Dr Wallis, hath wrote more ra- 


5 NN tionally than any body I know upon the art of de- 


Davies M.A, CYPhcring, among other precognita neceſſary for thoſe 
Rector of Caſile- analytical operations obſerves, that it is requifite the 
Aſhby in Nor- decypherer ſhould know or have probable reaſon to 


thamptonſhire. believe, in what language the letter (or paper) given 
Lond. 1737, 4t9- him to decypher is written; and that he alſo be at 
P. 4% #'* leaſt moderately ſkilled in that language: * I can no 
| * otherwiſe, continues he, account for Dr Wallis's fi- 

* lence on this head, than by ſuppoſing that he took the 

© thing for granted. Indeed it is fo obvious, that I 

© ſhould hardly have mentioned it myſelf, had not a 

© perſon of unqueſtionable credit aſſured me from the 

© mouth of Dr John Keill, that he once decyphered a 

paper written in Swediſh, without knowing a word 

* of the Swediſh tongue.” The account, as here given, 

contains ſuch an aſtoniſhing unparallelled inſtance of fa- 

gacity in the decyphering art, that the relator could 

not let it paſs without the following remark : * This, 

* ſays he, as it is reported in groſs, and commonly un- 

* derftood, is, in my opinion, impoſſible to be done. But 


as I would not hereby be thought to charge Dr Keil 


with an untruth, I will ſtate a caſe, which I think 
to be poſſible, and conſiſtent with his affirmation in 
a favourable ſenſe. If then the cypher conſiſted of a 
* fingle alphabet of letters, without nulls +, and the 
words were ſeparated : If he were told before-hand, 
that the writing was in Swediſh ; and if he had with 
© him an interpreter of that nation with whom he might 
s conſult upon all cies, I ſee no reaſon to diſ- 
© pute his performance. Yet with all theſe allowances 
I believe it muſt have been an aukward piece of 
s work, and have taken up ſome time ; but at length 
© he might be able to compaſs it, notwithſtanding his 
being unacquainted with the language, fince that de- 
© fe& would in great meaſure be ſupplied by the afſi- 
« ſtance of his interpreter.” 
[ He publiſhed Commandinus's Euclid.) The title 
of this book runs thus : Euclidis Elementorum Libri 
riores ſex, item undecimus & duodecimus ; ex ver- 
— Latina Frederici Commandini, in uſum juven- 
tutis Academicæ. Our author prefixed a preface, in 
which he gives us his motive for publiſhing this piece ; 
which was, that the youth in the univerſity might be 
taught Euclid in his own method, and thereby be train- 
ed up to have a juſt taſte of the elegance and perſpi- 
cuity of the ancient manner of demonſtrating. This 
was the more neceſſary, as a cuſtom had prevailed for 
ſome time with à few at Oxford (and almoſt univerſally 
at Cambridge) of teaching the Elements of Geometry 
from Pardie or Tacgnet ; the ill conſequences of which 


+ Theſe are 
marks without 
any meaning, in- 
ſerted purely to 
render the cypher 
more iatricate, 


The following year the Doctor 
publiſhed 


Mr Keill here labours to ſnew. At the end of this 
piece he added two ſmall tracts, viz. Trigonometriæ 
plane et ſpherice Elementa. Item, Tratatus: de Na- 
tura & Arithmetica Logarithmorum. Theſe were more 
eſteemed by himſelf than any of his performances; and 
it muſt be owned they are drawn up with a peculiar 
elegance and perſpicuity. There was another edition 
of this book printed at Oxford in 1723, with correcti- 
ons and ſome ſlight additions. | | 

[X] Who recommended herſelf to his choice purely by 
her perſonal accompliſhments.) His brother Dr James 
Keill, upon the firſt hearing of this match was greatly 
diſguſted ; but ſoon after this change in her condition, 
his ſpouſe being carried by her huſband to make a viſit 
to his brother, who then lay ill at Northampton, ſhe 
behaved to him on this occaſion with ſo much prudence 
and aſſiduity to pleaſe, as in a few months ſoftened 
him into a perfe& reconciliation ; and at his death 
(which happened in a little time) he left the new mar- 
ried couple in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune. 

[L] 4 fngular Epithalamium, &c.) It is written in 
Sapphic verſe, as follows : 


Keile ni mendax mihi falſa mittit 
© Freindus, de mcechs fieri maritus 


Cogeris, parteſque agit uſitatas | 
_ © Pellicis uxor. 


© Quid ni ego lztor tibi gratulari 

© Conjugi conjux ? Ego qui reliqui | 

© Connubii cauſa patriamque domumque ux- 
| orius exul. 


Dum ſales ſpargunt lepidi ſodales 
Te ſuper vel me, cuperem intereſſe 
Magna pars riſus : ſed ab his acerba 

« Lege remotus, 


* Perfruor dulci alloquio pudieæ 

Oſculis ſponſæ placidoque vultu. | 

* Nec videt ſponſum mage amantem amatumve 
« Xtherius (ol. 


Mille mi præter Paphia in paleſtra 
© Gaudia: at, quod tu ingrediare caſtra, 
* Quz fuit cauſa ante Helenam duelli, 
| * Unica cauſa eſt, 


* 


« Eftrg 


(32) See Diod. 
Siculus, Lib. i. 


(33) {Eaeid, 
lib. i. 


K E | 
liſhed at Oxford in 8vo, kis Inirodufio ad Veram Alronomiam (MJ. - This treatiſe was af. 
; Fey. 3 | $$-4. & 1 WE oF terwards, 


« Fſine quis, cunttos quot amant matheſin 
Inter, O Ductor Gregis, eſtne, qui te 
Nectius norit, vet acutiori 
Luſtrat ocello 
* Siderum motus? Tibi fi qua proles 
* Naſcitur, quicquid minitentur aſtra, 
* Quid ferant lætum, docilis futuri 
Ante videbis. 


© $i tuos audax thalamos Adulter 
© Scandere optabit, vetet ars & Ether 
* Improbos auſus ; & inermis eſto, & 
© Incolumis frons. 


© Quare age, & totis licitz diebus, 
Noctibus totis Veneri litato : 
© Non opus ſylvz, aut recubare ſubter 

* Tegmine fceni. 


© Crede mihi, quoque veneris locorum 
* Gratior poſthac eris hoſpes, ex quo 
Nata fors matri, dominzque ſerva 

© Caſta redibit. 


© Interim quicquid vetulæ & puellæ 
* Garriant, ne te jecur intus angat 3 
Sed domi ſiſtens, ede, lude, pota, & 
| © Temne quod ultra eſt. 


« Sis amans ſponſæ, &, mea fi valent quid 
* Vota, ſis felix; ſed iniqua fi ſors 

© Dempſerit primam, mora nulla ſponſam 

| * Sume ſecundam. 

* Eft, uti noſti, bene paſta Virgo 

* Cuilibet ſat par oneri ferendo, 

* Ipſe quam, ſed mi meliora divi, 

PDucere rebar. 


© Hanc cape; & noſtro ex loculo repente 
Era bis centum accipies, & ultra; 
* Sed pari nullum, niſi te, procorum 

© Dote beabo. 


LMV] Introdufio ad Veram Aſtronomiam.] This was 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr Keill himſelf, and pub- 
liſhed with many emendations at London, 1721, 8vo. 
under the following title, An Introduction to the true 
Aft ronomy : or, Aſtronomica Lectures read in the Aftro- 
nomical Schools of the Univerſity of Oxford. The hi- 
ſtory of Phyſical Aſtronomy having been given by Dr 
David Gregory, our author's predeceſſor in the Savilian 
Chair, Dr Keill in his preface gives us the hiſtory of 


the other branch called Technical Aſtronomy ; and ob- 


ferves, that as the art of ſailing does in a great meaſure 
depend on the knowledge of the ſtars, ſo the impetuous 
and ambitious defires of kings and princes to diſcover 
unknown and foreign countries inclined them to culti- 
vate Aſtronomy. The firſt of theſe ſailors was Nep- 


tune, who upon the account of his ſkill in this art 


was celebrated as God of the Ocean. His ſon, Belus, 
being an Aſtronomer, by his knowledge therein carried 
the inhabitants of Lybia into Aſia, where he inſtituted 
colleges of Aſtronomers (32). Before his time there 
was Atlas King of Mauritania, a great Aſtronomer, 
who firſt ſhewed the doctrine of the ſphere ; and there- 
fore Virgil introduces Jopas finging what Atlas had 
taught mankind : f as 


© ——— docuit quz maximus Atlas, 
* Hic canit errantem lunam ſoliſque labores (3 3}. 


So Uranus king of the country ſituated on the ſhore 
of the Atlantic ocean, for his ſkill in Aſtronomy, is ſaid 
to have been deſcended from the Gods. Zoroaſter the 
Perſian philoſopher is celebrated by all antiquity as a 
ſkilful Aſtronomer ; and the dignity of this ſcience was 


eſleemed ſo great, as to be called the Royal Science, 
- VOL. IV. No. 235. 1 


loſophers whom Greece produced; and from the ſame 


1 L . 807 


becauſe kings were molt delighted with it above all 
others ; for the kings of Africa and Syria firſt invented 
and improved it, and that long before it was known in 
Greece, Thus Plato in his dialogue called Epinomis. 
The firfl, ſays he, who obſerved theſe things was a Bar- 
barian, who lived in an ancient country, where, upon 
the account of the clearneſs of the ſummer ſeaſon, they 
could firſt diſcover them, ſuch as Egypt and Syria, where 
the flars are clearly ſeen, there being neither rain nor 
clouds to hinder their proſpe#. And becauſe we are 
more remote from this ſummer clearneſs of weather than 
the Barbariant, we came later to the knowledge of 
theſe ſtars. So Lucian tells us, that the Ethiopians 
* firſt took notice of the heavenly motions; and by 
„finding the cauſes of the lunations, they knew that 
* the Moon had no proper light of it's own, but bor- 
* rowed it from the Sun. After this our author pro- 
ceeds to the ſtory of Porphyry concerning the obſervations | 
of Caliſthenes for 1903 years (34), which, ſays he, (34) — — ſtory 
bring us to 115 years after the Flood, and 15 years after {4.12 
the building of Babel. Pliny likewiſe in his Natural yery doubtſul by 
Hiſtory relates from Epigenes, That the Babylonians Sir Iſaae Newton 
had obſervations of 720 years all engraven upon in his Chronolo- 
« bricks. And Achilles Tatius in the beginning of his / 
Introduction to Aratus's Phenomena informs us, that 

the Egyptians were the firſt who meaſured the hea- 

vens and the earth; and their ſcience in this matter 

was engraven on columns, and by that means deli- 

vered to poſterity ; yet the Chaldeans take the ho- 

nour of the invention to themſelves, and aſcribe it 

to Belus. In the next place he brings us into 

Greece, whither all the aſtronomical learning came 

from Egypt. For Diogenes Laertius owns, that 

Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, and many others went to 

that country to be inſtructed in the ſidereal ſcience. 

'Theſe men were not only the firſt but the greateſt phi- 


writer we know, that they who ſtaid longeſt in that 
country, were moſt famous for their {kill in Geometry 
and Aſtronomy after they returned home. So Pytha- 
goras, who lived in ſociety with the Egyptian prieſts 
{even years, and was initiated into their religion, car- 
ried home from thence beſides ſeveral geometrical in- 
ventions, the true extent of the univerſe; and was the 
firſt who taught in Greece, that the earth and planets 
turned round the ſun, which was immoveable in the 
center ; and that the diurnal motion of the ſun and 
fixed ſtars was not real, but apparent, ariſing from the 
motion of the earth round its axis. At that time no 
one was eſteemed a philoſopher, but who was well ac- 
uainted with the mathematical ſciences. But theſe 
— were ſoon neglected by the philoſophers who 
came after them; and who, much degenerating from 
their predeceſſors, had ſo little care and concern for the 
mathematical ſciences, eſpecially Aſtronomy, that almoſt 
all the obſervations ſent from Baby lon by Cal iſthenes were 
loſt : ſo that Ptolmey was able to recover but a very few 
of them. For, ſays he, theſe pretenders to philoſophy 
ſpent their time about trifles of no value ; and in en- 
eavouring to find out ſophiſms, whereby they might 
impoſe upon their own, and the common ſenſe of (35) pliay, in 
mankind ; ſuch were Zeno's arguments againft mo- Nat. Hift. where 
tion, and moſt of the philoſopher's diſputations againſt be fays, Hyppar- 
the diviſibility of matter ia infinitum ; whereas a little _ e 
knowledge of Geometry would eaſily have ſolved all the 8 en 
difficulties they could raiſe. But tho' Aſtronomy was which would 
thus baniſhed out of the ſchools of the common philo- hase been a 
ſophers, yet it was received and cultiva'ed by ſome, Vork for a Col 
tho” but a few, eſpecially by the Pythagorean ſect, _ 
which flouriſhed in Italy many years; among whom 6) Upon ches 
was Philolaus and Ariſtarchus Samius. 'The Ptolemys, cies, * brag 
kings of Egypt were alſo great patrons of learning; city, they de- 
they founded an academy for Aſtronomy at Alexandria, ſtroyed the aflro. 
which furniſhed ſeveral great men, the chief of whom 228 22 
was Hypparchus, who 12 made a kind of catalogue of An 3 _ 
the flars (35), and left the heavens for an heritage to neither coltiveted 
all that come after. This man foretold the eclipſes that or any other 
of both ſun and moon for 600 years; and upon his (cience, nor 
obſervations is founded that valuable work of Ptolemy, — of 
which he calls M:tyaan Zu: |afis, or his Great Con; books therein, 
 firufion ; for from them he gathered the preceſſion of till above 100 
the equinoxes, and the theory of the planets. When ls after. 
Egypt was conquered by the Saracens, and Alexandria. hg ty 
3 . of Phbyſic, Vol. 
reduced under their juriſdiction, the conquerors receiv- j1, non lenge ab 
ed E . (36), with the reſt of the liberal arts, un- initio. 
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(e) See the dedi- 
cation to that 
Ducheſs. 


(p) Communica- 
ted by bis ſon. 


(9) In St Mary's 
church, where 
there is a monu- 
ment with an in- 
ſcription erected 
to his memory. 


r) Hiftorical 
egiſter for the 
year 1721, where 
Dr Keill's death 

is ſaid to have 
happened on the 


* 


K E I E I. 


terwards, at the re 


[N], which, with ſeveral emendations, he likewiſe publiſhed in 1721 [0], under the 


following title, An Introduftion io the true 


Aſtr onomy, or Aftronomical Lectures read in the 


Aſtr onomical ſchools of the Univerſity of Oxford, This was his laſt gift to the learned world, 


and he did not long ſurvive the donation. 


Though his conſtitution was of the robuſt 


kind, yet it was ſomewhat heavy, and from the time of changing his condition, but eſ- 
pecially after the increaſe of his fortune, he indulged in a fuller dier, and uſed leſs exer- 
ciſe than he had done before. He was ſeized this ſummer with a violent fever, which put 
a period to his life on the firſt of September (p), being not then aged quite fifty years. 


He was buried at Oxford (q), where he died. 


draper of 8 
vilian Profeſſorſhip 


der their protection, and took care that moſt part of 


the books concerning the liberal arts and ſciences 
| ſhould be tranſlated from the Greek into their own 


who firſt applied a teleſcope to the heavens, and 


Arabian lan The Saracens paſſing from Africa 
into Spain, A PH a commerce with the weſtern 
European nations, imparted to .them the ſcience of 
Aſtronomy, which before was almoſt loſt in Europe. 
So that about the year 1230, at the command of the 
Emperor Frederic, Ptolemy's Almageft, or his great 
Syntaxis, was tranflated from the Arabic into Latin. 
After that time Aſtronomy received many improvements 
from the patronage of the greateſt princes, and the la- 
bours of the moſt celebrated philoſophers ; among 
whom in the firſt place is to be mentioned A/phon/us 
King of Caftile ; who is never to be forgotten on ac- 
count of the aſtronomical tables called after his name. 
Nicolas Copernicus was not only a diligent obſerver, 
but alſo a reftorer of the ancient Pythagorean ſyſtem. 
Prince William Landgrave of Heſſe, who procured 
quadrants and ſextants much larger than what were 
formerly uſed to obſerve the true places of the ftars, 
and whoſe obſervations were publiſhed by Snellias. 
Sir Henry Saville, ſkilful both in Aſtronomy and Geo- 
metry, who founded two profefforſhips for thoſe 
ſciences at Oxford. Tycho Brahe, ſuperior in ſkill to 
all that went before him, who publiſhed a catalogue of 
700 fixed ſtars, which he had diligently obſerved. 


Fohn Kepler, who by the help of Tycho's labours found 


out the true ſyſtem of the world, and the laws obſerv- 
ed by the celeſtial bodies in their motions. Galileo, 


means of it diſcovered the Satellites of Jupiter, and 
their motions ; the various phaſes of Saturn; the in- 
creaſe and decreaſe of the light of Venus; the moun- 
tainous and uneven ſurface of the moon; the ſpots of 
the ſun; and the revolution of the ſun about its own 
axis. Tohn Hevelius, who has given us a catalogue 
of the fixed ftars much larger than Tycho's compoſed 
from his own obſervations. Huygens and Caſſini, who 


firſt ſaw the Satellites of Saturn, and diſcovered his 


ring. Gaſſendi, Horrox, Bullialdus, Ward, Ricciolus, 
Flanſteed, and many other eminent Aſtronomers. But 
we have one here, adds Dr Keil}, who, on account of 
his great merits in Aſtronomy does excel them all, that 
is, the moſt learned Dr Edmund Halley Savilian Pro- 


feſſor of Geometry in this univerfity, my moſt friendly 


collegue, to whoſe labours Aſtronomy owes many great 
improvements. In him there ſhines out together (which 
I know not if they are to be found in any other per- 
ſon to ſuch a degree) the greateſt dexterity in Practical 


Aſtronomy, and a moſt profound and exquiſite ſkill in 


Geometry, which will appear by his Aſtronomical Ta- 
bles which he is ſhortly to publiſh ; for they will far 
exceed all others that ever were, or ever 
will be, publiſhed. The doctor cloſes the whole 
with the illuſtrious name of Sir Iſaac Newton, whom 
he extols infinitely above all his predeceſſors, and 
does not even ſcruple to ſtile him à genius of à divine 
nature. 

[N] Tranſlated into Engliſh.) This tranſlation is 
dedicated to the Ducheſs at whoſe requeſt it was un- 
dertaken. The Duke her conſort, in the preceding 
reign, had been called upon by the Houſe of Com- 
mons to give an account of the public money which he 
had received during the time of his being Pa r 
to the army; upon this occaſion, it has been ſaid, he 
employed our author to prepare theſe accounts for the 
reviſal : Upon the day appointed, the papers containing 
them were brought in a cart, which appeared to be 
well filled with them. The Houſe being informed of 
this, came to a reſolution todrop the affair, rather than 
be at the trouble of examining = cart load of ac- 
counts. However that be, ſo much is certain, that 


ood repute near the Manſion-houſe in London, 
of Aſtronomy by the preſent Profeffor Dr 
choſen in his room on the 23d of October the ſame year (7). 


He left a ſon, who is ſtill living, a linen- 
He was ſucceeded in the Sa- 
James Bradley, who was 


requeſt of the Ducheſs of Chandois (o), tranſlated by him into Englith 


Dr Keill conſtantly found Mr Bridges his friend and 


patron. 


[O] He publiſbed it in 1721.) In this treatiſe he in- 


ſerted the ſolution of Kepler's celebrated problem to 


divide the area of a ſemicircle in a given proportion, 
by a line drawn from a given point of the diameter, 
in order to find an univerſal rule for the motion of a 
body in an elliptic orbit. Our author had printed it 
before in Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 317, with this title, 
Problematis Kepleriani de in ueniendo vero motu Plane- 
tarum areas temperi proportionales in orbibus ellifticis 
circa focorum alterum deſcribentium ſolutio Newtoniana 


(37) a Dre Jabanne Kiill, Afron. Prof. Savil. Oxon. & 


R. S. S. demomſtrata & exemplis illuſtrata. This pro- 
blem had been demonſtrated geometrically by ſeveral 
others, by which means the charge of & οαννεεL, 
brought at firſt againſt Kepler's hypothefis, was indeed 
taken off: But ftill the ſame difficulty remained in the 
the calculation ; to facilitate which, theſe geometrical 
ſolutions and demonſtrations brought no aſſiſtance. An 
approximating ſeries was the only method adapted for 
practice“; and therefore many years after this we find 
Mr Machin, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſham, ob- 
ſerving (38) that tho' ſeveral attempts had been made 
at different times, yet, if he miſtakes not, never any 
at that time with tolerable ſucceſs, in order to the ſo- 


(37) Principia, 
p. 101. 2d edit. 
Camb, 1713, 
to. 


See James 
Gregory”. article. 


No. 447. 


lution of this problem, and therefore he gave the ſolu- 


tion in a different manner from all that went before 
him in this attempt. In ſapport of this cenſure, which 
is made uſe of by way of apology for his own attempt, 


by he obſerves, that among the ſeveral methods offered, 


ſome were only true in ſpeculation, but really of no 
ſervice ; that others were not different from Kepler's 
own, which he judged improper ; and as to the reſt, 
they were all fome way or other fo limited and con- 
fined to particular conditions and circumſtances, as ſtill 
to leave the problem in general untouched. © To be 
* more particular, continues he, it is evident, that all 
* conſtructions by mechanical curves are ſeeming ſolu - 
tions only, bat in reality unapplicable ; that the roots 
of infinite ſeries are, on account of their unknown 
limitations, in all reſpects ſo far from affording an 
appearance of being ſufficient rules, that they cannot 
well be ſuppoſed as offered for any thing mare than 
exerciſes in a method of calculation. And then as 
to the univerſal method, which proceeds by a conti- 
nued correction of the errors of a falſe pofition, it 
is, when duly conſidered, no method of ſolution at 


rule, or hypotheſis, directing where to begin the ope- 


ration, as ſuppoſe that of an uniform motion about 


the upper focus for the orbit of a planet, or that of 
a motion in a parabola for the perihelion part of the 
orbit of a comet, or ſome ſuch other, it would be 
impoſlible to proceed one ſtep in it. But as no ge- 
neral rule has ever hitherto been laid down to affit 
this method, ſo as to make it always operate, it is 
the ſame in effect as if there were no method at all. 
And accordingly in experience it is found, that there 
is no rule now ſubſiſting, but what is abſolutely uſe- 
© leſs in the elliptic orbit of comets. For in ſuch caſes 
* there is no other way to proceed, but that which 
« was made uſe of by Kepler, namely, to compute a 
table for ſome part of the orbit, and therein exa- 
mine if the time to which the place is required will 
fall out any where in that part: So that upon the 
© whole, Mr Machin thinks it evident, that this pro- 
blem, contrary to the received opinion, had then ne- 
ver advanced one ſtep toward its true ſolution. A 
© conſideration, concludes he, which will furniſh a plea 
for meddling with Tubje& ſo frequently handled, eſ- 
« pecially if what is offered ſhall a to contribute 

towards ſupplying the main defect. = 
| KEILL 


«© all in itſelf, becauſe unleſs there be ſome antecedent 
„ 
o 
4 
( 


Murray of Nor- 


— cue ſelf early to diſſections and the ſtudy of Anatomy (3). By which method 


taph, an account 
of which is men- 


| tioned below. 


e) Dr Freind's 
Hiſtory of Phy- 


KEN Lk 


_ KEILL [Janus], an eminent Phyſician, and younger brother of the preced ec jog, Was 
(s) 3 likewiſe born in Scotland, March 27, 1673 (a), and received ſome part of his ar Dona 


L 


in that country, which having completed by travelling into foreign parts, he applied him- 


improve 


ments had not long before been made in the art of Phyſic (c). He laid the firſt founda- 
(5) See biz epi- tion of his character by reading Anatomical Lectures, 


with great applauſe, in both the 


univerſities, and had the degree of Doctor of Phyſick conferred upon him at Cambridge, 
having ſome time before publiſhed his Anatomy of the human Body (d) for the uſe of his 
pupils. In 1703 he ſettled at Northampton as a Phyſician, in which town and neighbour- 


hood he practiſed with 


great reputation all his life afterwards (e). In 1706 he 
fic, Vol. Il. 36. à paper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 306, containing an An account of the death © 


publiſhed 


(4) The 7th eai- and diſſection of Fobn Bayles of Northampton, reputed to have been 130 years old [ 4]. Our 
author was well ſkilled alſo in mathematical learning; and in 1708 he gave the world a 


tion was publiſhed 
in 1726, 


(i) In Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 44+ 
where it is obſer- 
ved, that Parre 
was brought up 
to London out of 
Shropſhire by the 
Earl of Arundel; 
and that all his 
inwards appeared 
ſo ſound at his 
death, that if he 
bad not changed 
his diet, be muſt 
have lived a great 


ſpecimen of it in his book entitled, Anu account of Animal Secretion, the quantity 
blood in the Human Body, and muſcular Motion (f) [BJ. He afterwards publiſhed the ſame 


[4] An account of the death and diſſection of Jobs 
Bayles.) In opening this ſubject, Dr Keill found the 
bottom of the ſtomach worn as thin as fine writing- 
paper, and the aorte quite caftilagenous ; whence the 
greateſt part of his blood was contained in the arteries 
(contrary to what is obſerved in recently dead bodies), 
for the aorta having loſt the power of contracting itſelf, 
contained the blood it received by the laſt Hole of 
the heart. Theſe the DoQtor judged to be the im- 
mediate cauſes of his death. He obſerved that the 
viſcera in general were very ſound and good, as the li- 
ver, kidneys (with the urinary paſſages), the inteſtines, 
with their meſentery, {which was even covered with 
fat, in a body quite emaciated) the langs white and 
ſpongy, but, above all, the heart large, thick, and fat, 
and in a 
Bayles's longevity. 
agrees with Dr Harvey's concerning old Parre (1), .in 
every thing but his death. Here we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that no truth obtrudes itſelf more upon our no- 
tice, or is more vulgarly remarked, than that after a 
certain period the human frame naturally decays, and 
tends to a diſſolution ; yet notwithſtanding this, tis as 
certain, that without ſuch diſſeQions as theſe of Bayles 
and Parre, we ſhould never have known in what vital 
part nature begins to work this decay. From other 
diſſections we learn, that the bones which are meer car- 
tilages in a foetus, become perfectly offified in an adult; 
and theſẽ teach us, that the coats of the arteries, which 
in a perfect adult are greatly elaſtic, grow from that 
ſtate by the ſame fixed laws of the animal economy, 
to be abſolutely cartilaginous in extreme old age, and 
thereby incapable of carrying on the circulation of the 
blood, that neceſſary condition of life: This we ſee 


is brought about by the natural frame of our conſtitu- 


(2) See the paper 
called Medical 
Remains, in the 
third vol. of his 
works, publiſhed 
in 1730, in four 
vuls, fol. 


(3) See Des Mai- 
zeaux's Life of 
Monſ. St Evre- 
mond, prefixed 
to the firſt vol. 
of that author's 
Works, p. 41. 
priated at Lon- 
don, 1728, in 
three volumes. 


(4) Ibid. p. 47. 


5) Preface, to- 
wards the end. 


tion. Whenee it appears, that life can never be extend- 
ed to any very long duration by any art or contrivance 
of man. Upon the whole, it would be ſcarcely cre- 
dible, were we not aſſured of it in fact, that the great- 


eſt genii have employed a good ſhare of their thoughts 


and ſtud ies in that view ; and we know the Methu/alem 
Water was invented by Lord Bacon (2). Upon this 
plan are the vain pretences of Des Cartes's ſecret (3), 
who told Sir Kenelm Digby, that though to render a 
man immortal wwas what he would not venture to pro- 
miſe ; yet be was very ſure it was poſſible to lengthen 
out his life to the period of the Patriarchs. Tis true 
he had the ill luck to be ſeized by death, that 

confounder of human devices, before he was fifty- 
four years old, while he was compoſing a ſhort ſyſtem 
of medicines, containing a diſcovery of this grand ar- 
canum (4). 


[B] An account of animal ſecretion, the quantity of 


blood in the human body, and muſcular motion.) This 
Piece took its birth from the theorems concerning the 
attraction of the ſmall particles of matter, which were 
communicated to him about ſeven years before by his 
brother at Oxford (5). It was the conſideration of the 
uſe of the ven porta, which gave him the firſt hint to 
think that the ſeveral hamours of the body were form- 
ed by this attraction in the particles of the blood. 
My brother, ſays he, no ſooner diſcovered this princi- 
ple of attraction, than he deduced from it the eohe- 
fion of matter, and many of the operations of Che- 
miſtry ; and fince it will appear that the whole avimal 
ceconomy does likewiſe depend upon the ſame principle, 
who can doubt the truth of a principle ſo ſimple, and 
yet which, like a maſter-key, opens works of diffetent 


large cheſt : Theſe he affigns for the cauſes of 
He takes notice, that this account 


treatiſe 


contrivances, and diſcloſes an uniformity in all the ope- 
rations of nature, ſo that every one may ſee and read 
the ſame thought and hand in the contrivance and 
formation of every part of the univerſe. He con- 
cludes his preface with remarking, that the vis attrac- 
trix was aſſerted by the moſt famous ancient Phyſicians, 
as 1 and Galen, as well as the gravitati- 
on of the heavenly bodies one towards another was 
known by the beſt ancient philoſophers, as well as to 
Kepler and Sir Iſaac Newton (6). Upon the ſubject 
of animal ſecretion, and in explaining the manner how 
the fluids of the animal body are A* from the 
blood, Dr Keill undertakes to ſhew, 1. How they are 
formed in the blood before they come to the place ap- 
pointed for ſecretion. 2. In what manner they are ſe- 
parated from the blood by the glands. Upon the for- 
mer head he ſhews, that the blood conſiſts of a ſimple 
fluid, in which ſwim corpuſcles of various figures and 
magnitudes, and indued with different degrees of at- 
tractive force. Hence he concludes, that of ſuch par- 
ticles as the blood conſiſts, muſt the fluids be compoſed 
which are drawn from it ; and as in the blood the par- 
ticles attract one another, and cohere together, ſo like- 
wife may the particles of the fluids which are ſeparated 
from it. This he proceeds farther to ſhew to be not 
only poſſible, but actually ſo in ſeveral ſecretions, as 
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(ce) Mr 


(F) Ir is printed 


of in deo. and 


makes only a 
thin volume. 


(6) 


The ancient 


Murray's 


. 


Philoſophers un- | 


derſtood juſt as 
much of this mu- 
tual gravitation, 
as the ancient 
Phyſicians did of 
the vis attract - 
riæ; that is, juſt 
nothing at all. 


milk, wine, &c. And if it is not evident in all, he 


looks upon it to be, becauſe their conſtituent principles 


are more powerfully attracted by the particles of the 


fluids in which they ſwim than by one another, which 


hinders their ſeparation from that fluid. From this 
principle, that the blood conſiſts of corpuſcles of vari- 
ous figures and magnitudes, and indued with various 
degrees of an attractive power, and that of ſuch parti- 
cles the fluids ſecerned by the glands are compoſed, the 
Doctor proceeds to ſhew how the corpuſcles, which 
compoſe the ſecretions, are formed in the blood, be- 
fore they arrive at their ſecerning glands. In order to 
this, he premiſes eleven propofitions taken from his 
brother's theorems concerning the laws of attraction, 
as being fundamental to what he is about to advance. 
The demonſtration of the third was communicated to 
him by his brother, and is as follows. F particles of 
matter attract each other with a force that is in a reci- 
procal-triplicate, or greater proportion of their diſtances, 
the force by which a corpuſcle is drawn to a body mad: 
up of ſuch attractive particles, is infinitely greater at 
il contad, or extremely near it, than at any determin- 
ed diffance from it. After this he firſt determines the 
force of the air upon the blood in breathing, in which 
he follows Dr Pitcairne ®, in order to ſhew, that by 
the preſſure of the air the coheſion of the globules of 
the blood is diſſolved. He then ſhews; how the union 
of the attractive particles of the blood is hindered near 
the heart ; and that the particles which unite firſt, af- 
ter the blood is thrown out of the great artery, muſt 
be ſuch as have the ſtrongeſt attractive force; and that 
ſuch as have the leaft, muſt unite laſt ; and all the inter- 
mediate ones, according to their reſpective attractive 
powers. He proceeds to deduce the reaſon of the ſi- 
tuation of the kidneys ; and obſerves, that though the 


gall, which is ſecerned by the liver, and the ſemen by 


the teſticuli, ſeem to be two confiderable objections 
againſt his hypotheſis, yet they are ſo far from proving 
any thing againſt his doctrine of ſecretion, as to be 
the greateſt arguments that could poſſibly be-urged for 
the truth of it. This he demonſtrates upon bis hypothe- 
ſis at large, and then ſhews likewiſe how, according to 

it, 


In Diſſertations 
de Cauſis diverſz 
Molis, qua fluit 
Sanguis per Pul- 
monem in Natis 
& non Natis. 
Inter Pitcairnii 
Opera, Lugduni 
Batav. 1737, 
4to. p. 224, & 
ſeqq» 
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treatiſe in Latin, with the addition of a Medicina Statica; in which the calculations being 
reduced into tables, theſe were the firſt that had been ſeen in that branch of Phyſick. In 
1717, our author printed a ſecond edition of this work in Engliſh, having added an Ef- 
ſay concerning the force of the heart in driving the blood through the whole body. This 
drew him into a controverſy with Dr Jurin upon that ſubject [C], which was carried on in 


it, ſome fluids may be ſecerned any where, and why 


(7) wid. De Cir- 
culatione Sanzui- 
nis per Vaſa Mi- 
nima, p. 207. 


the lympha is ſecerned in ſeveral places; he concludes 
what he had offered upon the firſt general propoſition, 
relating to ſecretions, with remarking that the know- 
ledge of ſecretions is neceſſary for the underſtanding 
of the nature of diſeaſes, inſtances of which he gives 
in the Diabetes, the Rheumatiſm, the Gout, and the 
Stone. Under the ſecond general propoſition he ſhews 
the manner in which the — fluids after they are 
formed in the blood are ſeparated from it by the glands, 
and as this depends intirely upon the figure and ſtructure 
of the glands, he determines them again, after Dr Pit- 
cairne (7), to be nothing elſe but convolutions of ſmall 
arteries, and conſequently either concave cones, or 
cylinders, or at leaſt a figure whoſe tranſverſe ſection 
is a Circle. Hence he concludes too with Dr Pitcairne, 
that the circular orifices of the glands can only differ in 
magnitude, and that all forts of particles of leſs dia- 
meters than that of the orifice of a gland may enter it. 
The next ſubject he treats of is the quantity of the 
blood, or circulating fluids of what kind ſoever in the 
human body ; in order to determine which, he ſuppoſes 
the whole body to be nothing but tubes or veſſels full 
of blood, or liquors ſeparated from it ; and concludes 
with obſerving, that in a body weighing 160 pounds, 


there muſt needs be 127 pounds of blood ; from which 


quantity, however, that he may put the matter out of 
all manner of diſpute, he deducts the weight both of 
the fat and bones, {though he thinks that ſome argu- 
ments might be alledged to prove that even the fat 
circulates, and he had before ſhewn that there is a fluid 


in the bones) and after allowances made for both, con- 


cludes, that the fluids in the human body have the ſame 
proportion to the ſolids as 100 to 60, or 5 to 3. He 


finiſhes the whole of what he has to ſay about the blood 


8 He deter- 
mines the velo- 
city to be 5000 
times leſſer at the 
40th branch 
from the great 
artery, than it is 
in this artery, 
before any rami- 
fication is made 
trom it. 


4) See his Op- 
tics, p. 347. edit. 
Lond. 3 vo. 1721. 


Or Jurin ob- 
ſerves, that this 
preſſure will be 
found, upon the 
principles of Bo- 
reili's reaſoning, 
to be equal to 
1,076,000 lb. 
weight. Phil. 
Traaſ. No. 358. 


with a pretty large diſcourſe about its velocity, and 
obſerves, that when the whole maſs of blood is to be 
altered, the courſe of phyſic ought to be continued 
for a long time, ſince the blood moves {lower and ſlow- 
er, the farther it moves from the great artery. (8); and 
conſequently it muſt be a great while before the whole 


maſs of blood can be mixed with the alterative medi- 


cine: And that ſince the circulation of the blood thro” 
che glands, which receive arteries immediately from a 


ſeveral 


To overcome which, finding by his method the power 
of the heart to be equal only to that of 3000 lb. he im- 
putes the reſt to the auxiliary force of percuſſion. This 
calculus was afterwards eſpouſed here, with ſome in- 
conſiderable variations, by Dr Dan. Morland, and ſhew- 
ing itſelf in a mathematical garb, was generally ſubmit- 
ted to without any farther enquiry. Fur Dr Keill dif- 
daining the mean ſubjection of implicit faith, reſolved 
to re-examine the matter ; and the reſult of it was, that 
he not only ventured to reje& the former doctrine, 
but alſo to aſcribe a force to the heart almoſt infinitely 
leſs than that had done. This new opinion is likewiſe 
founded upon a mathematical proceſs, which termi- 
nates in diſcovering the ſaid force to be equal to no 
more than ſuch as a weight of five ounces + acquires by 
the force of gravity in 2g of a ſecond of time, i e. 
during one ſyſtole of the heart; and this too, notwith- 
ſtanding the quantity of blood is ſuppoſed to be equal 
to 100 Ib. The Doctor, however, agrees with Borelli 
ia comparing the force of the heart to a weight at reſt, 
and further aſſumes its action throughout the whole 
ſyſtole to be equable. Both theſe aſſumptions being 
diſapproved by Dr Jurin, that gentleman publiſhed in 
the Philoſoph. Tranſat. No. 358, 359, ſome remarks 


upon the three forementioned methods, and advanced 


a fourth, wherein conſidering the heart in its ſyſtole as 
a body in motion, and maintaining its action therein to 
be inequable, and chiefly exerted at the beginning, he 
eſtimates it as a ſtroke or percuſſion, the force whereof 
he determines to be equal to that of fifteen pounds four 
ounces, flowing with a velocity of an inch in a ſecond 
of time, differing herein not greatly from one of twelve 
pounds moving with the ſame velocity, which he ob- 
ſerves is the reſult of our author's Calculus, when right- 
ly performed. Dr Keill then lying upon his death bed, 
under the moſt excruciating torments, printed a defence, 
or rather an apology for his Poſfulata; recommending 
at the ſame time his antagoniſt's method of inſtituting 


+ Or rather 74 
OZ. as it comes 
out upon a right 
calculation. See 
ibid, No. 362. 


the Calculus, and encouraging him to purſue it, and 


expired ſhortly after. This paper was inſerted in the 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 361; and the next Number, 
No. 362, conveyed Dr jurin's reply in vindication of 
his remarks, wherein he takes occaſion to make the 
following eulogium upon our author. Apologiam præ- 


great veſſel, is very quick, they may carry off a great /antiſſimi viri Jacobi Keillii, qui acerba nuper & im- 


proportion of the medicine in a very little time ; and 
that, therefore, it is not the taking of great quantities, 
but the conſtant taking, which can alter the maſs of 
blood. From this doctrine of attraction he infers the 


matura morte præregtus magnum ſui defiderium eruditis 
reliquit, ſtudioſe perifgimus. Juum inter legendum fin- 
gularem ſimul eruditiſſimi ingenii humanitatem, qui noſ- 
met utut a placitis ſuis diſſentientes excipere dignatus eff, 


propriety of the elective purges of the Ancients. In fimul animi magnitudinem & fludium in rempublicam li- 


his treatiſe of muſcular motion he obſerves, that the 
veſicular ſtructure of the fibres of the muſcles is excel- 
lently contrived for contraction. This he aſcribes (with 
others) to the operation of the animal ſpirits, which he 


terariam tanto wviro dignum magna admiratione proſeque- 
bamuar. 
ſum diligenter & flrenue operam navavit, ſed etiam pul- 
cherrimo exemplo confettus jam atroci morbo, & ſe perire 


ſuppoſes to conſiſt of the ſimpleſt particles, and there- /entiens, eruditam illam epiftolam tanquam ſupremi amo- 
fore to have the moſt attractive force, as he infers from 71s pignus idem legauit. We mnſt not omit, in juſtice 
what Sir Iſace Newton (9) has collected concerning the to Dr Jurin, to obſerve, that being ſenfible how defi- 
rays of light. Theſe ſpirits dropping upon the blood cient the knowledge of the true ſtate of this ſubje& 
attract it; and thence the air contained in he gee then was, he thought proper to draw up his Calculus 
expanding by its elaſtic virtue, increaſes the th, indefinitely in algebraical expreſſions, leaving theſe to 
and ſhortens the length of the veſicles of the muſcular be expounded by particular numbers when thoſe ſhould 
fibres. After this manner he conceives veſicles to be aſcertained by further and more accurate reſearches. 
be diſtended without any ebullition or efferveſcence, But this ſtill remains among the Deſiderata of the ani- 
as had been imagined without good foundation, mal economy. In _— the diſagreement there is 
by former writers upon this ſubject. The determina- in the conclufions of theſe ſeveral calculators upon the 
tion of the Yis Elaſtica he acknowledges was the force of the heart, eſpecially when it is found that the 
thought of the learned Mr John Bernoulli, but the moſt ſagacious enquirers agree no better in eſtimating 
way of demonſtrating it uſed by our author, he tells that of the lungs, one cannot help ſuſpecting, that the 
us, was communicated to him by his brother. Upon infinite (kill of the divine artiſt in framing the mecha- 
the whole, he is of opinion, that his Theory of muſ- niſm of the human body, as it has hitherto mocked, 
cular motion does follow ſo naturally and eafily from ſo will it for ever continue to mock the utmoſt efforts 
the principle of attraction, that upon that account one of human wit to diſcoyer it. When Dr Keill, wrote 
would be almoſt tempted to believe it the genuine me- theſe eſſays, the mechanical way of. treating phyſical 


thod of nature. ſubjects was in full vogue; beſides, we have ſeen, he 
[CJ Ai drew him into a controverſy with Dr Ju- was particularly led to it by a natural eſteem for his 
rin] he force of the heart in the human ſpecies brother, and by the authority of Dr Pitcairn; no 


was firſt reduced to a mathematical calculation by Bo- wonder, therefore, that we find him aflerting the great 
relli, who aſſuming it for a poſtulatum that the quantity advancements that had been then made in the know- 
of blood does not exceed 20 l. weight, determined its ledge of the animal machine. The manner of vi- 
reſiſtance to be equal to the preſſure of 180000 lb.“ ; fion, ſays he, is ſhewn in Optics. Borelli has given 

WIS; | « as 


Huic enim illi non ſolum per omnem vitæ cur- 


W * 
- » = 


KEIL KEN: 


ſeveral papers printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. It cannot be denied, that in 


Alus the mechaniſm of the bones and muſcles for the 


moving of the joints, and ſince the diſcovery of the 
* circulation of the blood by Dr Harvey (a), many 
* uſeful propoſitions concerning its motion and velocity 
have been determined by Bellini. Dr Pitcairne has 
explained the mechanical ſtructure of the lungs, and 
ſhewn us the reaſon of the different paſſages of the 
blood through the heart of the fetus ; the neceſſity 
of breathing after birth, and how the antenatalitial 
ducts are topped by breathing. He has likewiſe de- 
monſtrably explained the ſymptoms of the diſeaſes 
of the eyes, and demonſtrated the circular figure 
of the orifices of the glands. Dr Freind has wrote 
in a mechanical way upon the menſes, Dr Cheyne 
upon fevers, and Dr Mead upon poiſons ; and all of 
them have handled theſe ſubjects more rationally than 
ever any did before them; and the uſe of the Spleen 
and Vena Porta is now no longer a myſtery.” But 
notwithſtanding what is here ſo confidently aſſerted, it 
is no ſecret at this time of day, that all theſe accounts 
have been ſhewn by later enquirers to be very deficient 
and unſatisfactory. Tis far from being true what our 
author obſerves in the preface to this treatiſe, that diſ- 
eaſes being purely diſorders of the animal œconomy, 
whatſoever can add any new light to our knowledge 


« 


of this, muſt neceſſarily clear the nature of thoſe, efta- 


ments in moſt caſes. 
_ fiderable improvements in our knowledge 


(10) Give me a 
place to ſtand up- 


bliſh the praQzee of Phyſic upon a ſurer foundation, and 
enable Phyficians to make truer and more certain judg- 
For notwithſtanding ſome incon- 
this way, 
which are rather oſtentatious than uſeful with regard 
to Phyſic, tis evident that the nature of any parti- 
cular diſeaſe depends upon ſo many other circumſtances 


ſtill unknown, that their true tate is yet generally hid 


from our eyes, and involved in thick darkneſs. No 
doubt can be made, that if the animal œconomy were 
22 underſtood, and the hiſtory of diſeaſes preciſe- 
ty known, the right method of curing each diſeaſe 
might evidently and certainly be deduced ; but this 
remark amounts to no more for the uſe of repairing the 
diforders in the little ſyſtem of man by medicine, than 
the vaunt which is attributed to Archimedes did to- 
wards diſturbing the grand ſyſtem of the world (10). 
Since it is not given to man to underſtand the animal 


of natufe and the knowledge of the body is not alto- 
gether as ſuperfluous to a Phyſician as it would be to a 
ſailor to know the reaſon of the tides, or how to ex- 
plain the phænomena of the loadſtone ; yet the em- 
pirical method of Dr Sydenham, founded upon expe- 


rience, obſervation, and analogical reaſoning, joined to 


a natural ſagacity, and aſſiſted by ſuch an accurate hiſto- 
ry of diſeaſes, as can be had from a due attendance on 


the fick bed, is obſerved to produce both the ſafeſt 


and moſt ſucceſsful practice, which that imperfe&t know- 
ledge we have of the animal ceconomy ſerves better to 
illuftrate in ſome caſes, than to direct in any. | 

[D] Farther than can be warranted by the principles 
of the true mechanical philoſopy ] As the authority of 
Sir Iſaac Newton is conſtantly produced to give a kind 
of ſanction to this doctrine concerning the extent of 


the Vis Attractrix, it may not be amiſs to give his opi- 


nion of this matter in his own words, as we find them 
in the general Scholium, at the end of his Principia. 
* And now, ſays that great man, we might add ſome- 
* thing concerning a certain moſt ſubtle ſpirit, which 
pervades and lies hid in all groſs bodies, by the force 
and action of which ſpirit, the particles of bodies 
mutually attract one another at near diſtances, and 
cohere, if contiguous, and electric bodies operate at 
greater diſtances, as well repelling as attracting the 
neighbouring corpuſcles ; and light is emitted, re- 
flected, refracted, and inflected, and heats bodies; 
and all ſenſation is excited, and the members of ani- 


ly by the vibrations of this ſpirit mutually propaga- 
ted along the ſolid filaments of the nerves from the 
outward organs of the ſenſes to the brain, and from 
the brain into the muſcles ; but theſe are things that 


{g) See un . bis account of Animal Secretion, Dr Keill carried the Vis Attractrix farther than could 
m—_— the cale then at leaſt be warranted by the principles of the true mechanick philoſophy [DJ. He 
Kn A N. had now for ſome time laboured under a moſt painful diſorder, viz. a Cancer in the roof 
AN of his mouth ; the excruciating torments of which he under went with a very remarkable 
theSurgeon, who firmneſs'of mind; and in order, if poſſible, to procure ſome relief, he applied the Actual 
— 1 Cautery (a red hot iron) with his on hands, more than once, to that exquiſitely ſenſible 
after the doQtor's part (g). After this cruel operation had been tried ſeveral times without ſucceſs, he was 
Tue te Rab- at length relieved by death July the 16th, 1719 (5), in the vigour of his age. He lies ( Sce his ei- 
worth was the buried in St Giles's church at Northampton, near the Communion Table on the North *. 
the — ſide; and againſt the wall over it a handſome marble monument, with an inſcription in | 
of the Jeſuits Latin, too long to be inſerted here, was erected by his brother Dr John Keill (i), to (i) ma. 
bark in morU®- hom he left the bulk of his eſtate, having himſelf never been married. 


cannot be explained in a few words, nor are wwe fur- 


niſhed with that ſufficiency of experiments, which is re- 
quired to an accurate determination and demonſtration 
of the laws, by which this electric and elaſtic ſpirit 
operates.” Thus wrote that cautious philoſopher (11) 
ſeveral years after the death of Dr Keil), who, tis very 
remarkable, has not produced ſo much as a fingle ex- 
riment to aſcertain the action of this Vis Attractrix 
in the ſubje& of animal ſecretion. But he is not the 


= 
* 
* 
o 
4 
* 
mal bodies moved at the command of the will, name 
c 
5 
o 
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i wa only perſon, who inſtead of reflecting honour has thrown 
move the earth conomy to perfection, and any imperfet knowledge a blemiſh upon this part of the Newtonian philoſophy, 
out of it's place, therein can at beſt only lead to an uncertain, and is by overhaflily and injudiciouſly aſſuming that for an 

too often ſeen to prompt an unſafe practice. In a undoubted principle, which is propoſed by the author 
word, though it may eaſily be granted, that the ſtudy as a ſubject for further enquiry. P 
We muſt the ity here given, of explaining a note ® in Dr Harvey' the ſenſe of 26 there expreſſed, 
12 22 tended _— —— 8 2 that the e = the — er 
heart, as alſo that of the ventricles, by requiring the blood to paſs from the ventricles through the whole length of the arteries and veins 
into the avricles, as ſudden'y as it paſſes from the avricles into the ventricles, is the main difficulty that attends the doQor's thefis con- 
cerning the manner of the circulation : intending thereby to ſuggeſt no more, than that this is all the difficulty, and not that it is an 
in ſuperable one. Far otherwiſe. We are very ſenfible, that the poſſibility thereof is cafily conceived, by ſuppoũng the trunks of the two 
veins to be always kept full of blood; which, indeed, ſeems to be really their true ſtate during the circulation. P 

(=] Short Ac- KEN (Tromas], the deprived Biſhop of Bath and Wells, whoſe true ſimplicity 
GETS 2s d unaffected piety, juſtly intitles hi lace in theſe | d 
of Bp Ken, ke. Of manners, and unaffected piety, juſtly intitles him to a place in theſe memoirs, was de- 
by ſcended of a very antient family of his name ſeated at Ken-place in Somerſetſnire (4), 
— which eſtate came into the poſſeſſion of John Lord Powlet of Hinton St George, by 


marriage with the heireſs of the Ken family (5). Our author was youngeſt ſon of Thomas 
8 Ken of Furnival's Inn, by Martha his wife, and was born at Berkhamſtead in Hertford- 
and her ef Chri- ſhire July 1637 (c). At thirteen years of age he was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool,“ and be- 
fopher Ken, ® ing choſen the following year a ſcholar | that foundation (d), he was elected thence, 
Som'. Dugdale's in the ordinary way of rotation (e), to New-College in Oxford (/), and became a Proba- 
— VOI. IV. No. 235. 31 N | tioner 


(11) The third 
edition of the 
Principia, to 
which this ſcho- 
lium is ſubjoinedg 
was printed in 
1726. 


. Viz. note 1, 
at the end of ta- 


(e) Short Ac- 
count, &c. p. 1. 
Mr Woadd is mi- 
ſtaken, in pla- 
cing the time of 
bis birth in July 
1635. 
Oxon, Vol. II. 
col. 989. 


His acquaint- 
ance with Dr 
Francis Turner, 
the devrived Bi- 
hop -t Ely, 


A. commenced at this ſcheol, and it grew »fterwards into the cloſeft (d) See preface to u poſthumons piece aſcribed to our 
| author, intitled, Complaints of the Church, Lond. 5911, () This is the rule of thole ſocieties, preſcribed by their 
common Founder William of Wyckham, Bp of Winchefter in Hen, IVth's time. /) Short Account, Ac. p. 3- Ms Wood, ubi 


ſupra, fays, be was firſt admitted of Hart-hall the preceding year. 


Athen. 


Ath. Oxon. ubi 


r 


284.2; 


8 * 
| | N. k ; a 
ad 4 N. ; .T 
8 4 * 5 * — . Fx 4 


tioner Fellow there. i +657 (). In this. nation, while: he proſecuted; his acaderpicet 


x «TG; 4 ** , 975 « A 
- - : : - #5” » l 
* = „* 
* 


+. * 


fiudies with, a commendable, diligence, and made ſujtabje advances therein, the, trick, pro- 


(5) 14. ibid. 


(1) Viz. that of the 


an. 21, 1664. 
Won Faſti, year [BJ. Not long after this he was ap 
140 and 138, Biſhop of that See, 


() Ath. Oxon. 
col. 939. 


(7) 18 ibid, 


() His Life, &c. 
p- 6. 


(n) Out of a 


bity and religious turn of his temper was particularly, taken notice of, and procured him 
the general love and. eſteem of his Society (b) [4]. Proceeding, regularly to, take both 
degrees in Arts (i), he entered into holy orders, and. became Chaplaia to William 
Lord Maynard, Comptroller of the Houſhold to King Charles II. (4) In 1666 he. re- 
moved to Wincheſter College, being choſen Fellow of that Society December 8 the ſame 
pointed domeſtic. c 
who preſented, him firſt to the Rectory of Brixton in the iſle of Wight 
and afterwards to a Prebend in the church of Wincheſter, in which he was inſtalled 
April 12, 1669 (). The ſame Patron gave him alſo. the, Rectory of Woodhey in Hamp- 
| ſhire (m); but he did not hold it long, and chuſing to reſign (u), he was ſucceeded there- 
in by his brother-chaplain, Dr George Hooper. | 
in the latter end of the enſuing year, which began that of the Jubilee in 1675 (p), he took 
a tour to Rome, in company of his nephew Mr Iſaac Walton (2), then Bachelor of Arts 
of Chriſt-Church in Oxford. Two years after his return, he took his firſt degree in Di- 


haplain ta Dr George Morley, 


his was about the year 1672 (o); and. 


{mm aged _— vinity (7), and commenced Doctor in that faculty June 30, 1679 (5). Not long afterwards, 


what he was poſ- 
teſſed of beſides is 
to be ſufficient, 


(e) See remark JO 
LJ. zeal 


(p) This diffe- 
rence ariſes from 
the _—_— 
fy England and who courting him to his former 
Italy. 


K]. 


Wood's Faſti, 


212. 


eldeſt daughter to 

King James II. 

Queenof Eng 

| Queen — 
land. 


royal commiſſion, to demoliſh the fortifications at Tangier (w) [C]. 
Voi. Il cal. 21e. £4 with his Lordſhip in the beginning of April 1684 (x), and was immediately advanced 
6% Wi. col, to be chaplain to the King, by an order from his Majeſty himſelf. Not only the nature 
of this poſt, but the particular moſt gracious manner of conferring it, clearly evinced, 
0% Viz. Mary, that it was intended as a ſtep for future favours. This was fo well underſtood, that upon 


being appointed chaplain to the Princeſs of Orange (2), he went to Holland. Here 
prudent behaviour, and ftri& piety, gained him the eſteem and intire confidence of 

his miſtreſs (a). But in the courſe of his office, he happened to incur the diſpleaſure of 
her conſort, by obliging one of his favourites to perform his promiſe of marriage with a 
ung lady of the princeſs's train, whom he had ſeduced by that contract. This ſingular 

, however worthy of his religion and of his country, gave ſo much offence to the 
Prince, (afterwards King William) that he very warmly threatened to turn him from the 
ſervice, which the Doctor as warmly reſenting, begged leave of his miſtreſs, and warned 
himſelf from it; nor would he yield to return, till intreated by the Prince in perſon ; 
poſt and reſpe&, he conſented to continue there for one 

year longer; during which he was taken into a ſhew of great familiarity : But at the ex- 
\ See remark Piration of the term he returned to England, where the King, who was no ftranger to 


what had happened at his nephew's court, appeared to be well ſatisfied with the Chap- 
(+) July 6, 1678. lain's conduct, and appointed him in the like 


poſt to attend Lord Dartmouth, with the 
The Doctor return- (w) Ibid. r. 7. 


(x) Viz. on the 
2d of that 
month. Salmon's 
Chron. Hiſt. — 
175. edit, 1723, 


the removal of the Court to paſs the ſummer at Wincheſter, the Doctor's houſe, which 8. 
he held in the right of his Prebend, was marked by the harbinger for the uſe of Mis 
Eleanor Gwyn. But no worldly conſiderations whatever could move the chaplain to give 


up his concern for the intereſts of true religon and virtue; far from complying with an 
r which gave countenance to vice even in his royal benefactor, he poſitively refuſed 


der. Short Ac- to grant the miſtreſs admittance, and ſhe was forced to ſeek for lodgings in another 
place (y). This was a degree of religious intrepidity not unlike that which he had be 


count, p. 8. 


[4] He gained the love and eſteem of that Society.] 
Nor was Mr Ken wanting on his fide in any deyree of 
affectionate regard to the Society. Of which the 
had a ſufficient proof as ſoon as his circumſtances would 


permit; when he gave them upwards of one hundred 
pounds, as a ſmall acknowledgment for his education, 


(1) Short A” „ and towards the 22 their new buildings (1). 
count, ling [I] He was choſen 


ellow of Winchefter College.) 
was an addition This remove too was agreeable to the rule of rotation 


of two attached eftabliſhed by the munificent founder, who defigned 
wings to the old this college alſo chiefly for a retired and ftudious life, 
ſo as not to exelude, but rather to qualify the mem- 
better for the duties of the clerical function: And 
Mr Ken kept a conſtant courſe of 
preaching at St John's church in the Soak near Win- 
chefter, (where there was no preaching minifter, and 
which therefore he called his Cure) and brought many 
Anabaptiſts to the Church of England, whom he bap- 
tized himſelf, And that neither his ſtudy might be the 
aggreſſor on his hours of inffruftion ; or what he judg- 
ed his duty, prevert his improvement ; or both, his 
cloſet addreſſes to God; he ſtricthy accuſtomed himſelf 
to but one ſleep, which often obliged him to riſe at one 
or two o'clock in the morning, and ſometimes ſooner, 
and grew ſo habitual, that it continued with him al- 
moſt to his laft ilnefs. Yer his temper was fo lively 
and chearful, that he would be very fatetious and en- 
textaining to his friends in the evening, even when 
it was perceived, that with difficulty be his e 
open; and then ſeemed to go to reſt with no ot 
purpoſe, than the refreſhing and enabling him with 
more vigour and chearfulneſs to fing his morning hymn, 
as he then uſed to do to his laute before be put en his 


grees to the gar- p 
den, tives an ex- to this pu 
traordinary grace 
and beauty to the 
whole. 


fpiriced to raiſe them*above the cenſore of flatneſs. 


(y ) Bp. Ken's 
Life, &c, I 97 
10. 


fore 


cloaths (2). As he had been a benefactor by his purſe (2) mas. p. 4. 5. 
in temporalities to New-College in Oxford, ſo he was | 


y no leſs a benefactor to this of Wincheſter, in regard to 


it's ſpiritual ſtate, by drawing a ſet of prayers and de- 
votions for the ſcholars of that ſchool, which were 
publiſhed under the following title, 4 Manual of prayers 
for the uſe of the ſcholars of Winchefler College, and all 
other devout Chriftians. Lond. 1681, 12mo. | 
[C] He attended Lord Dartmouth to Tangier.) A- 
bout this time he wrote an epic poem called Edmund. 
It is digeſted into thirteen books: In the firſt book 
Satan is repreſented at the head of an aſſembly of de- 
vils, conſulting how to defeat St Edmund's deſign of 
paſſing to England, which terminates in a reſolution to (3) Set his arti» 
overſet the ſhip, that was to bring him, by a ſtorm, and *. 
ſo drown the faint and all his adherents. The diſap- 
pointment in his firſt project is ſuppoſed to quicken 
the edge of the arch-fiend's malice, who thereupon 


ſets all his 2 agoing, in order to counter worlæ 
d to raiſe the ſaint to 


Providence, which had 

the throne. The ſeveral events of St Edmund's life 

after this, diverſißed and enlivened with proper epi- 

ſodes, make the ſubject of the reſt of the poem, which 

ends with the martyrdom and canonization of the ſaint | 
and hero, together with his aſcent in a winged chariot 

to heaven (4). The reader will be before-hand with (4) te was pub- 
me in obſerving, that the conſultation of devils in the liſhed in a collec- 
firſt book feems to be borrowed from Milton's Para- fon of our a- 
4%. Lat, which. was publiſhed a few years . before, *%7 forms. 
Upon the whole, both the ima and machinery See cexark [TI. 
throughout are perfectly poetical. the verſification | 
eaſy z but neither this nor the ſentiments are enough 
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” 


to his malevolence, in theſe terms. 
_< ſays he, aſked him [the King] if he defired abſolu- 


) Burner's Hi- 


fore hewn is Holland, and u it p 
a ſimilar effect 
a diſtinguiſhing 


"th. 4 \ 


proceeded from the ſame ſpit t in the ſervant, ſo it had 
upes the maſter ; for his Majeſty, — 2 that 


good ſenſe which was 


part of his character, was ſo far from ſhewing any diſpleaſure therear, 
that the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells becoming vacant ſoon after, he ſt | 


opped all attem 


pts 
of the Doctot s friends, who of their own inclinations would have applied in his behalf, 


with this remarkable ſaying, that Dr Nes fbould ſucceed, but that be 
And accordingly the King himſelf 
the Seals far that purpoſe, and he was conſecrated 
Wells Jan. 25, on St Paul's day, 1684 (2). A few days after this his Majefty being (=) 

period to his life z the Doctor was pitched upon 


bis own peculiar 
Cange @elire to 


intment. 


ſeized with that diſorder which ſoon put a 


ned it ſbouli be from 
ve order for a 
ſhop of Bath and 


to manage his ſpiritual concerns, and during his illneſs gave a clofe attendance to the 
royal bed, without any intermiſſion, at leaſt for three whole days and nights, ſuggeſting 
ſuch pious and proper thoughts and ejaculations, as were moſt fit on fo folemn an occa- 


fion, as long as there was any appearance of the King's attention to any thing [D. 
duty the Biſhop thought ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that he th 


|. This 
a delayed his admiſſion 


to the temporalities of the See of Wells; ſo that when King James came to the Crown, 


new inſtruments were paſſed for that purpoſe (a a). He had not been Jong in full poff 
fion when he wrote his Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm, which was publiſhed twice 


in the year 1685, 8vo.[E] The fame year he alſo publiſhed Prayers for the uſe of the Bath. 


[D] 4 as there was appearance of the 
King's 8 to any thing.) "Piſhop Burnet _ 
ing of this part of Dr Ken's conduct, gives ſuch an 
account of it as terminates (according to his uſual man- 
ner) with 2 — _ _— as follows. He be- 

ins with obſerving, that our Biſhop applied himſelf 
T nd to the — * the King's conſcience, and ſpoke 
* with an elevation of thought and Y 
© like a man inſpired ; that he reſumed the matter of- 
© ten, and mrs 4 many ſhort ejaculations and 
« prayers, which aſſected all that were preſent except 
8 B ſeemed to take no 
* notice of him, and made no anſwer. That he preffed 
the King fix or ſeven times to receive the ſacrament, 
* but the King always declined it, ſaying he was very 
weak. A table, with the elements upon it ready to 
© be conſecrated, was brought into the room, which 
* occaſioned a report to be then ſpread about that he 
© had received it. That Ken preſſed the King to de- 
* clare, that he deſired the ſacrament, and that he died 
in the communion of the Church of England, to 
* which the King anſwered nothing.” Thus far the 
royal patient is made the victim of this hiſtorian's pen. 
He proceeds next to make the ſpiritual Doctor a victim 


The Biſhop, 


* tion of his fins, which he pronounced over his Ma- 
« jeſty, for which he was blamed, fince the King ex- 
« preſſed no ſenſe of ſorrow for his paſt life, nor any 
* purpoſe of amendment. It was thought, continues 
© he, to be a proſtitution of the peace of the Church, 
to give it to one, who after a life led, as the King's 
* had been, ſeemed to harden himſelf againſt every 
thing that could be ſaid to him. Not ſatisfied with 
this fingle ſtroke, he proceeds to ſecond it: Ken, 
* concludes he, was alſo cenſured for another piece of 
* indecency. He preſented the duke of Richmond, 
* lady Portſmouth's ſon, to be bleſſed by the King. 
* Upon this ſome that were in the room cried our, 
* that the King was their common father ; and 
that all kneeled down for his bl which he gave 
them (5). The malice * — _ — 
ed from a very partial mi entation e whole, 
is ſo groſs, that, like many others in the fame hiſtory, 
they can only hurt the author of them. We have the 
particulars of Biſhop Ken's behaviour on this tryin 
occafion, from a much more impartial, though more 
candid writer, who, though a relation to the Biſhop, 
iſes not to render the whole account he gives of 
is life ſuſpicious, by inſerting ſurmiſe, be in- 
tends to advance ing but what may 


made appear, and he _—_ „ his promiſe. 
His words are, © The King's di iZi I 


* nights ; watching at proper intervals to jous 
r 4 arp 
* occaſion ; in which time the ducheſ of Portſmouth 
* coming into the room, the Biſhop prevailed with his 


g *©* expreſſion in thoſe places, but not his meaning 


el- 


© Majeſty to have her removed, and took that occaſion 
of repreſenting the injury and injuſtice done to his 
© Queen fo ually, that his Majeſty was induced to 
* ſend for the Queen, and aſking pardon, had the ſa- 
* tisfation of her forgiveneſs before he died. The 
* Biſhop, continues this writer, having homely urged 
* the neceffity of a full, and prevailed, as is hoped, 
for a fincere —— — times propoſed the 
adminiſtration of the holy facrament. t although 


* it was not abſolutely rejected, it was yet delayed 


from time to time, till (1 know not by what autho- 


* rity) the Bi and all: others preſent were put out 


— 


813 


Ibid. p. 9. 


(a a) Ibid. p. 1% 


from the Preſence for about the us of half an hour, 
U 


* during which time it has been faggeſted, that Father 
* Huddleſton was admitted to give extreme union ; 
and the interval between this and death was fo ſhort, 
that nothing concerning the Biſhop's behaviour hap- 
* pened worthy of notice in this account (6). We ſee 
here, contrary to what Burnet afferts, that the Ki 
gave a remarkable proof of his ce, in reſp 
to the greateſt irregularities of his life, and that be was 
brought thereto by Dr Ken's miniſtration, who there- 
upon, according to the neſs of his nature, no 


(6) Short Ac- 
count of Biſhop 
Kcn's Life, p. 
Io, 11, 12. 


doubt thought himſelf obliged by that charity, which 


bopeth all things, believeth all things, not to withhold 
the benefit of the Church's peace in pronouncing her 
form of abſolution over him ; and after the Biſhop had 
prevailed to have the mother put out of the room, his 
preſenting the ſon, though a baſtard, to the father's 


blefling, is another lively effect of that ſame charity, 


which is the ſam and 
and was a moſt amiable part of Biſhop Ken's character. 
[FE] His Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm waz pub- 
Efhed trwice in 1685.) This was occafioned by an ex- 
preſſion in the firſt edition, which the Papiſts at that 
time laid hold of as if it favoured their doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, whereupon having altered the ex- 
preſhon, he immediately republiſhed it, with this ad- 
vertiſement prefixed. * The author of the followin 
work thinks himſelf obliged to declare, that be wil- 
* lingly ſubmits it to the cenſure of the Church of Eng- 
© land, to whoſe articles he defires every thing of his 
may be exattly conformable. Wherefore havi 
« obſerved that his meaning in ſome lefs — 
* things has been miſunderfiood, he hath varied the 


© them, as was fitting in a work not intended for diſ- 
« putes, but devotion.” The whole title runs thus ; 
An Expoſition of the Church Catechi 


i/m ; or practice 


| 2 love, compoſed for the dioceſe of Bath a Well: ; 


afterwards added, Directions for prayer. taken 
out of the Church Catechiſm, which were pri with 
the tion. When he firſt came to his dioceſe, it 
was frequently ſaid by many of eminence who knew 


dim well, that they never knew any perſon ſo able and 


earneſt to do good in ſuch a ſtation as he was. He 
had a very Ac haforey Ar th vans with bis 
corporal alms. any poor perſon begged of him. 
he would examine whether the party could fay the 
LIED the Creed by 2 and be ſound ſo 
m ignorance among the grown poor peo- 
e ne upon 
them: Dat faid he would try, whether he could not 


perfection of the Chriſtian life, 


ral large cata- 
| Jogues to places 


23, 14. and 23, 
24. 


K F N. 


In theſe, and ſuch like duties of paſtoral care, he ſpent his time as-a private Dioceſan. 


Nor was he leſs zealous as a guardian of the national Church in general, in 


oppoſing the 


attempts which were made in this reign to introduce Popery [F]. Yet he held in a man- 
ner the ſame place in the favour of King James II. as he had in the former reign, and 
ſome attempts were made to gain him over to the intereſt of the Popiſh party at Court; 
but he was inacceſſible on that ſide, however abſolutely unreſerved in his Loyalty :' And 
of that, his conduct at the time of the Rebellion under the Duke of Monmouth ſuffici- 
ently confirmed the King; inſomuch that although he daily relieved fome hundreds of 
the Rebel priſoners then in Wells, daily praying with them in perſon, his Majeſty judg- 
ing that it was only out of a principle of duty to diſtreſſed brethren, to ſave them from 
periſhing both in body and ſoul, never ſo much as harboured any jealous thought of him 
LJ. But altho' that Prince did not miſtake his integrity, yet certainly he was miſtaken 


lay a foundation to make the next generation better. 
And this put him upon ſetting up many ſchools in all 
the great towns of his dioceſe for poor children to be 
taught to read, and ſay their catechiſm; and about 
this time, and for this purpoſe, it was that he wrote 
and publiſhed his Expoſition on the Church Catechiſm. 
By this method and management he engaged the mi- 
niſters to be more careful in catechizing the children of 
their reſpective pariſhes, and they were furniſhed by 
him with a ſtock of neceſſary books for the uſe of 


* 2 children (7); and the great and good ends he at that 
times, doch be time propoſed were ſeen and felt by the great and good 


ſucceſs of the charity - ſchools, which became after- 
wards very numerous. In the ſummer time he went 
often to ſome great pariſh, where he would preach 
twice, confirm and catechize: And when he was at 
home on Sundays, he would have twelve poor men or 
women to dine with him in his hall: Always endea- 
vouring while he fed their bodies, to comfort their 
ſpirits by ſome chearful diſcourſe, generally mixed with 
ſome uſeful inſtruction. And when they had dined, 
the remainder was divided among them to carry home 
to their families. He often deplored the condition 
of the poor at Wells, who were very numerous. And 
as he was charitably diſpoſed, ſo he was very earneſt 
in contriving proper expedients of relief : Among 
others, he thought no defign could better anſwer all 
the ends of charity, than the ſetting up a work-houſe 
in that city ; but judging it not practicable without 
the advice, or at leaſt the aſſiſtance, of the gentlemen, 
he therefore often met and conſulted with them ; but 
not finding any ſuitable encouragement, he was forced 
to deſiſt. In this he had a double view, to reſcue the 
idle from vicious practice and converſation, and the in- 
 duftrious from the oppreſſion of the tradeſman; who 
to uſe his own expreſſion, did grind the face of the poor, 
growing rich by their labour, and making them a very 

(8) Ibid, p. 15, Th 


fore and after his 
deprivation, ſeve- 


that were popu- 
lous, and had pa- 
rochial libraries 
within his own 
dioceſe. Ibid. p. 


ſeanty allowance for their wark (8). us the good 
Biſhop, from the fulneſs of his concern for the diſtreſ- 
fed poor. But his aiming at this laſt deſign, if we 
may have leave at this diftance to make a conjecture, 
was not improbably the cauſe of his miſcarrying in 
both: For though he, who both by his function and 
naturally tender and charitable diſpoſition, was the 
poor's advocate, had a particular eye to the inftances 
of opprefling them, yet there can be no doubt but then 
as well as now the fault lay as often on the fide of the 
pw Whence it has been univerſally judged beſt to 
ve theſe latter fort to the conſcience of the tradeſ- 
men, as the moſt able to manage them. But as to the 
former ſort, his lordſhip's judgment has been ſince 
abundantly approved, as we ſee by the prodigious num- 
ber of work-houſes erected upon his model. There 
was indeed another thing which might be the principal 

| cauſe of his failing in this attempt, viz. the little aſ- 
ſiſtance he was for ſome time able to contribute towards 


it. It is certain his own purſe was very ſhort, inſo- 


much that he could but ſcantily ſupply handſome ne- 
ceſſaries for himſelf ; 1 that at the 
time of his being made Biſhop, Mr Francis Morley, 
nephew to the Biſhop of that name, knowing how 
Ettle he had provided for ſuch an expence, as attends 
the entry and continuance in ſuch a chair, moſt - 
rouſly offered and lent him a conſiderable ſum to ray 


his expences, and furniſh him with an equipage as this 


ftation required ; which he would often mention with 


Dr Thomas a grateful acknowledgment, expreſſing a particular ſa- 
Cheyney, who tisfaction when he found himſelf in a Inf =. to diſ- 


— the debt; and he was often obſerved by one of 
of che Bikop's his Chaplains ® to complain, that for this very reaſon no 
Life, great matter was to be expected from him, as thinking 


he efteemed only as the leſſer duties of the 


in 


himſelf obliged to be juſt, before he could be charita- 
ble (9). 8 
[F] He oppoſed the attempts to introduce Popery.] As 
the Biſhop took no part in the famous Popiſh contro- 
verſy, the expreſſion in the text, at firſt, reading, may 
perhaps incur the cenſure of partiality, but that reflec- 
tion will vaniſh upon a clearer infight into his conduct. 
His temper was not turned to diſpute ; which alſo 
with how much ſuperior learning and ſkill ſoever it was 
carried on by the — yet he could not but ſee 
tended more to inflame and widen, than to heal and 
unite the breach with the Papiſts; he therefore choſe 
2 method which was more agreeable to his nature, 
and more immediately ſuited to the genius and ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity ; the firſt principle of which is univerſal 
1 and this he made the ruling principle of 
is conduct out of the pulpit, and in the pulpit to im- 
preſs and enforce the practice of it was the main bu- 
ſineſs of his ſermons, wherein having by a truly reli- 
gious oratory got poſſeſſion of the affections of his audi- 
ence, he frequently took occaſion, as the ſubject led him, 
ta mark and confute ſome of the errors of Popery (10) ; (10) See his ſer- 
nor did he ſpare, when his duty to the Church of Eng- mon preached at 
land more eſpecially called for it, to take the opportu · 22 agg 
: | > A itehall, 
nity of the royal pulpit to ſet before the Court their in Lent 1685. on 
injurious and unmanly politicks, in projecting a coali- Dan x. 11. 
tion and combination with the ſeQaries againſt it. Yet Daniel, a man 


a atly beloved, 
theſe things, though neceſſary not to be left _— on > a 3 


; g r : Account of his 
Accordingly the King having not given his preſence at Life, . 57, & 


divine ſervice when this laſt ſermon was preached, it ſcqq. 

was miſrepreſented by ſome of the Court to him, and 

he ſent for the Biſhop, and cloſeted him on the occa- 

fion, but received nothing in anſwer except this father- 

ly reprimand, That if his Majefly had not neglected his 

own duty of being preſent, his enemies had miſſed this 

opportunity of accuſing him; whereupon he was diſ- 

miſſed. Thus he happily at this time reaped the fruits 

of his own behaviour, and as he dealt dutifully, re- 

ſpectfully, and affectionately to the King, ſo the King 

dealt gently with him, which he was no doubt the 

more inclined to, as he muſt have been informed that 

the ſubje& of this diſcourſe was the doctrine of Paſſive 

Obedience, which was very warmly inculcated through- 

out the whole; patience and penitence being repre- 

ſented as the only juſtifiable weapons to be made uſe of | | 

by the Church under perſecution (11). This, and ſome (x1) Tia. p. 17, 

other ſuch like reaſons, ſeems to have drawn that ill- 18. where this 

natured remark from Biſhop Burnet, who having told ſermon is alſo 

us that the Biſhop was a man of an aſcetic courſe of print, þ > S. 

life, and yet of a very lively temper, but too hot and * 2 

ſudden, proceeds in theſe terms. * He had a very e- preached on Paſ- 

© difying way of preaching, but it was more apt to Gan Sunday. 

© move the paſſions than to inſtruct, ſo that his ſer- 

© mons were rather beautiful than folid ; yet his way 

© in them was very taking (12). (12) Burnet's 
[G] With regard to the Duke of Monmouth, his Ma- Hiſtory of his 

jefty harboured no jealous thought of him.) On the con- own Times, po 

trary, he was ordered to attend the duke before his * * ak | 

execution, concerning which Biſhop Burnet gives the 

following account. * Turner and Ken, the Biſhops of 

Ely and Bath and Wells, were ordered to wait on 

him [Duke of Monmouth]; but he called for Teni- 

© ſan. The Biſhops tried to convince him of the fin 

© of Rebellion; he anſwered that he was ſorry for the 

© blood that was ſhed in it, but he did not ſeem to re- 

« pent of the'defign ; yet he confeſſed that his father 

1 Rad often told him, that there was no truth in the 

report of his having married his mother.“ The Hiſto- 

rian then relates a converſation that paſſed between the 

Duke and his wife; After which he proceeds in theſe 


te! ms. 


(9) Ibid, p. 20, 
21. 


_ remark [AI · 


the 


K- E 


in him on a much more fatal occafion, for when the declaration of Indulgenct 


* 27 
a & 


2 8 * 


ly commanded to be read, by virtue of a power claimed by the King of diſpenſing with 
nal laws, then this Biſhop was one of the ſeven who openly oppoſed the reading 
it, ſuppreſſed thoſe which were ſent to him to be read in his dioceſe, and | 


petitioned. his 


Majeſty not to purſue what was likely to prove fo prejudicial both to Church and State. 
This being called a treaſonable petition, he was committed to the Tower, in order to a 


tryal; upon which he was cleared by the Jury (65). 


But though he dared to diſobey (55) $ee the tri- 


his Sovereign, in order to preſerve the purity of his religion, and the care of his flock ggith* 
was always neareſt his heart; yet rather than violate his conſcience by transferring his al- 
 legiance, he choſe to leave both himſelf and them to the protection of the Almighty. 
And when the Prince of Orange came over, and the Revolution was grounded on the 
abdication of King James, the Biſhop retired, and as ſoon as King William was ſeated 
on the throne, and the new oath of allegiance was required, he for his refuſal being de- 
prived by the ſtate, did relinquiſh his revenue, though not his cure, with as clear a con- 


ſcience, and as generous a mind as that by which it was once beſtowed on him (cc) [AH]. (<<) 
After his deprivation he reſided at Long-leat, a feat of the Lord Viſcount Weymouth in 


terms. * The Biſhops continued till to preſs on him a 
deep ſenſe of the fin of rebellion, at which he grew 
* ſo uneaſy, that he deſired them to ſpeak to him of 
* other matters. They next charged him with the 
* fin of living as he had done with Lady Wentworth. 
In regard to that he juſtified himſelf, he had married 
* his Ducheſs too young to give a true conſent. He 
* ſaid that lady was a pious worthy woman, and that 
* he had never lived ſo well in all reſpects, as fince 
© his engagements with her. All the pains they took 
* to convince him of the unlawfulneſs of that courſe 
of life had no effect.“ 
the following reflection. They [the Biſhops] did 
certainly very well in diſcharging their conſciences, 
and ſpeaking ſo plainly to him ; but they did very 
* ill to talk ſo much of the matter, and to make it ſo 
public as they did: For divines ought not to repeat 


* what they ſay to dying penitents, no more than what 


the penitents ſay to them. By this means the Duke 
of Monmouth had little ſatisfaction in them, and 
* they had as little in him. He was much better pleaſed 
with Dr Teniſon, who did very plainly ſpeak to him 
with relation to his public actings, and to his courſe 
of life, but he did it in a ſofter and leſs peremptory 
manner, and having ſaid all that he thought proper, 
* he left thoſe points in which he ſaw he could not 
* convince him to his own conſcience, and turned to 
other points fit to be laid before a dying man (13). 
Thus that Reverend Hiſtorian. And in the ſame ſpirit 
of defamation we are told by another, that Dr Ken 


(13) Idib. Vol. 
I. p. 045» 


(14) Secret Hi- 
tory of Europe, 
Part ü. D 27. 


profeſs the doctrine of Paſſive Obedience (14). This cen- 
ſure being in print at the time of writing the Doctor's 
life, that author having repeated the words makes the 
following declaration: I think it proper in this place 
* boldly to affirm, that our Biſhop (for ſuch he was at 
that time, and did attend on the ſcaffold) never acted 


(15) Short Ac- 
count, &c. P» 
33. 


faction (15).“ | he truth is, it was the Biſhop of Ely, 
Dr Turner, and not Dr Ken, that talked on the ſcaf- 
fold to the Duke on that ſubje& (16). This then was 
an eaſy miſtake : But the ſame excuſe cannot be made 
for Biſhop Burnet, who was ſo ſtrictly blinded by ma- 
lice, as not to ſee the palpable contradiction which he 
was betrayed into in order to gratify it; otherwiſe he 
had too good an underſtanding to repreſent the Duke 
of Monmouth as a dying penitent, and as dying im- 
penitent in the ſame paragraph. But the ſolemn 
of the Biſhops failing in their regard to the facredneſs 
of their function muſt have been dropped, without the 
ſuppoſition of a dying penitent, which it was therefore 
neceſlary to advance, notwithſtanding the whole ſubject 
of the public talk which conſtituted that charge, con- 
fiſted in bewailing the Duke, on account of his dying 
impenitent. ; 


LH] Upon his deprivation he refigned his revenue, but 


(16) See below in 


not his cure, with a clear conſcience.) No ſteps in our au - 


thor's life have been more miſrepreſented than thoſe he 
took at the Revclution ; wherefore the preſent remark 
will be properly employed in ſetting his whole con- 
duct at this critical juncture in its true light. We 
ſhall begin with the author of the Secret Hiſtory of 
Europe, already cited upon another occaſion, who re 
lates. very confidently, that our Biſhop's name was a- 
moag thoſe which were ſubſcribed to the invitation of 
VOL. IV. No. CCXXXVI. | 


He concludes the ſtory with 


teazed the Duke of Monmouth in vain on the ſcaffold to 


then Biſhop of Saliſbury, as follows. 


or aſſiſted there, but in the devotional part only. 
And this, though a negative, may be proved to ſatiſ- 


Short le- 
count, &c. p. 20. 


Wiltſhire 


the Prince of Orange (17). Had this author produced (17) Secret Hi- 
any ſach fabſcription, the fact could not have been de- 3 
nied, but no ſuch ſubſeription being ever any where pro- P 1 0 f. 81 
duced, we ought to ſubſcribe to what the writer of his 

life aſſerts on this occaſion, that there were very ſtrong 

arguments to be urged, that he never had any the 
leaſt hand in that matter (18). Yet this, if he had done 
it, in the view of redrefling grievances, was conſiſtent 
enough with his allegiance to King James. But Biſhop 
Burnet, who never does theſe things by halves, goes 
roundly to work, in the following terms. Ken, ſays 
he, was a man of a warm imagination, and at the 
time of the King's firſt landing, he declared heartily 
for him, and adviſed all the gentlemen that he ſaw 
* togo and join with him: But during the debate of 
the Convention, he went with great heat into the 
* notion of a Prince Regent ; and now upon the call 
of the houſe [to take the oaths to King William] he 
© withdrew into his dioceſe. He changed his mind 
© again, and wrote a paper, perſuading the clergy to 
* take the oaths, which he ſhewed to Dr Whitby, 
* [author of the Annotation on the New Teſtament, 
* and Precentor of Saliſbury} who read it, as the 
Doctor has told me often. His chaplain Dr Eyre, 
6 
0 
* 
. 


(18) Sbort Ac- 
count, c. . 39. 


continues the Right Reverend Hiſtorian, did alſo 

tell me, that he came with him to London, where 

at firſt, he ſaid, he was reſolved to take the oaths ; 

but the firſt day after he came to town, he was pre- 

vailed on to change his mind ; and he has continued 

ever fince in a very warm oppoſition to the govern- 

ment (19).” The reader will perhaps ue e (19) — 
to ſind this e ſtanding uncorrected in that hiſtory, Hiſtory of his 
after he ans. the following letters which paſſed 15 OI | 
between the author of it and Biſhop Ken, juſt before l 
his ſuſpenſon (20). The firft was wrote by Dr Burnet, 
(20) Which was 
on the 13th of 
that month. 
Salmon's Chron. 
Hift. p. 198. 


* My Lord, | 
This gentleman who is preſented to a living in 
« your lordſhip's dioceſe, came to me to receive infti- 
© tution, but I have declined the doing of it, and fo 
© have ſent him over to your lordſhip, that you being 
« ſatisfied with relation to him, may order your chan- 
© cellor to do it. I was willing to lay hold on this oc- 
© cafion to let your lordſhip know, that I intend to 
make no other uſe of the commiſſion that was ſent 
© me, than to obey any orders that you may ſend me, 
in ſuch things as my hand and ſeal may be neceſſary. 
I am extremely concerned to —— — ſo un- 
ily poſſeſſed with that, which is likely to prove 
ray E the Church, if we are deprived of one 
has ſerved in it with ſo much honour as you have 
; ”—_ at ſuch a time, when there are fair 
reforming of ſeveral abuſes. I am the 
to find your lordſhip ſo poſitive, be- 
have told myſelf, that you lad adviſed 
to take that which you refuſe yourſelf: And 
have told me, ary Kg — a — letter 
ich you had prepared ſor your dioceſe, and were 
— to et when you went to London. Your 
ip it ſeems changed your mind there, which 
advan to thoſe who were ſo ſevere as 
„ that there was ſomewhat elſe than conſcience 
the bottom. I take the liberty to write this free- 
to your lordſhip, for I don't deny that I am in 
pain, *till I know whether it is true or not.- I 


310 * pray 


Fitne 
1 
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(21) This was 
dis conſtant pre» 
ſerĩpt to all his 
letters and papers. 
Short Account, 


c. p. 4. 


®* Bp Burnet has 
paſſed his cenſure 
too upon this pro- 
ceeding in Vol. I. 
of his Hiſtory, 


(31 The Biſhop 
was about this 
time coaſtant!y 
aſſuted, that 
King James g 
dy ſome ſpe 
inftrument made 
over the king- 
dom of Ireland to 
the French King. 


long into a wil ful deprivation, not 
of income, but of a 


K E Ne 


— 


Wiltſhire LIV whence be ſometimes made 4 vii to bu neplitew Mr- Maze Walton at Sa- 


pray God to a new breach in a Church, which 
has ſuffered ſo ſeverely under the old one. 


* My Lord, | 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt faithful 


« Servant and Brother, 
Sarum, OF. 1. 
© G1, SaruM.? 


To this Biſhop Ken returned the following anſwer. 
All gtoty be to God (21). 


* My Lord, 
© I am obliged to your lordſhip for the continued 
* concern you expreſs for me, and for the kind free- 
dom you are pleaſed to take with me; and though I 
* have already in publick fully declared my mind to 
my dioceſe concerning the oath, to prevent my be- 
ing miſunderſiood ; yet ſince you ſeem to expect it 
* of me, I will give ſuch an account, which if it does 
* not ſatisfy your lordſhip, will at leaſt ſatisfy myſelf. 
I dare aſſure you, I never adviſed any one to take 
© the oath ; though ſome who came to talk inſidiouſly 
with me, may have raiſed ſuch a report: So far have 
© I been from it, that I never would adminiſter it to 
* any one perſon whom I was to collate. And there- 
fore before the act took place, I gave a particular 
* commiſſion to my chancellor, who himſelf did not 
* ſcrupleit; ſo that he was authorized, not only to 
« inſtitute, but alſo to collate in my ſtead®., If any 
* came to diſcourſe with me about the oath, I uſually 
© told them I durſt not take it myſelf, I told them 
my reaſons, if they urged me to it, and were of my 
* dioceſe: And then remitted them to their ſtudy and 
« prayers for farther directions. Tis true, having 
been ſcandalized at many perſons of our own coat, 
* who for ſeveral years together preached up paſhve o- 
* bedience to a much greater height than ever I did, 
it being a ſubje& with which I very rarely meddled, 
and on a ſudden, without the leaſt acknowledgment 
of their paſt error, preached and acted the quite 
* contrary ; I did prepare a paſtoral letter, which if 
T had ſeen reaſon to alter my judgment, I thought 
to have publiſhed ; at leaſt that part of it on which 
© I laid the greateſt ſtreſs, to juſtify my conduct to my 
© flock ; and before I went to London, I told ſome of 
my friends, that if Tuær (22) proved true, which 
Vas affirmed to us with all imaginable aſſurances, and 
* which I think more proper for diſcourſe than a let- 
ter, it would be an inducement to me to comply; 
© but when I came to town I found it was falſe, and 
without being influenced by any one, or making any 
6 
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words of it, I burnt my paper, and adhered to my 
former opinion. If this is to be called change of 
mind, and a change ſo criminal, that people who are 
very diſcerning, and know my own heart better than 
myſelf, have pronounced ſentence upon me, That 
there is ſomething elſe than conſcience at the bottom, 
I am much afraid that ſome of theſe who cenſure 
me, may be . with more notorious changes 
than that ; whe more conſcientious or no, God 
only is the judge. If your lordſhip gives credit to 
the many miſrepreſentations. which are made of me, 
and which I being fo uſed to can eafily diſregard, 
in for me: For 
ing himſelf bead- 
y of honour and 
conſcience alſo, are par- 
ticulars, out of which may be framed an idea very 
4 deplorable. But though I do daily in many thin 


you may naturally enough be in 
to ſee one of your brethren 


.* betray great infirmity, I thank God, I cannot 


myſelf of any infincerity ; ſo that deprivation will 
not reach my conſcience, and I am in no pain at all 
for myſelf. 1 perceive, that after we have been 
ſufficiently ridiculed, the laſt mortal tab defigned to 
be given us, is to expoſe us to the world for men of 
no conſcience. And if God is to it it, 
his moſt holy will be done, though what th 
cular paſſion of corrupt nature it is, which lies at the 
bottom, and which we gratify in loſing all we have, 
will be hard todetermine. God grant ſuch 
as theſe may nat revert on the authors, I heartily 


- Hſbury 


+ join with your tordſhip in yout def res for the peace 
of this Church; and I ſhall conceive great hopes, 
© that God will have compaſſion of her, if I ſee that 


© ſhe compaſſionates and ſupports her ſiſter of Scotland. 


I beſeech God to make you an inftrament to promote 
that peace and that charity (23). I myſelf can only 
contribute to both by my prayers and by my depre- 
« cations againſt ſchiſm and againſt ſacrilege. 
* My Lord, | 
« Your Lordſhip's very faichful 
Servant and Brother, 
Tho. Bath & Wells.“ 


Ock. 5, 1689. 


We need not obſerve, that theſe two letters are a 
proper contraſt to each other; the crafty malice that 
lurks in the firſt could never have been dragged out 
into a fuller light, than that which reflects upon it from 
the inimitable fortitude and undiſguiſed fimplicity of 
the latter, which in its turn too is ſeen to advantage, 
by comparing it with the former. The date of Bilhop 
Ken's letter thews that it was wrote after he had re- 
tired to his dioceſe from the Houſe of Peers, to avoid 
taking the oaths upon the call of that houſe. While 
he ſtaid in town, he lodged with his old friend Dr 
Hooper, then rector of Lambeth, who had daily and 
earneſtly diſcourſed him on the ſubject of compliance 
with the oaths; to whom he at laſt expreſſed himſelf 
thus: 7 gueſtion not but you, and ſeveral others, have 
taten the oaths with as good a conſcience as myſelf 
« ſhall refuſe them, and ſometimes you have almoſt per- 
* ſuaded me to comply by the arguments you have uſed ; 
* but I beg you to urge them no further; for ſhould 1 
* be perſuaded to comply, and after ſer reaſon to repent, 
© you would make me the moſt miſerable man in the world. 
(24) About this time he was alſo remarked fer ſhew: 
ing himſelf openly, thoughtleſs of any danger that 
might attend his perſon. This was particularly taken 
notice of by Archbiſhop Sancroft, who, ſoon after his 
leaving Lambeth, in a letter to a friend, wrote thus, It 
* grieves me to have miſſed (when I was ſo nigh it) the 
* ſeeing of my Reverend Brother of Bath and Wells. 
* I am not ſurprized to hear that his innocency and 
courage was ſo bold, as to appear openly, but am, I 
* confeſs, that he did it ſafely (25). 

[II He refided at Lord Weymouth's ſeat in Wiltfhire.) 
Notwithſtanding our Biſhop cannot be ſuppoſed not to 
have foreſeen for ſome time the probability of the change 
which happened at the Revolution, and muſt have been 
ſenſible what would be his own fate, as well as many 
others therein ; yet had he none of that wiſdom of 
this world which governs thoſe who never fail to pro- 
vide againſt a rainy day ; fo far from it, that on the 
other hand, if there can be an extravagant in good 
works, he was ſuch in that moſt excellent gift of cha- 
rity. His whole fortune lying in his preferments, thoſe 
of his relations who were neceſſitous, but whom he 
would never regard the leſs for their being ſo, were a 
continual drain upon his revenue; and he ſeemed to 
joy with thoſe who lived in more plenty, not more for 
their own well-being, than that thereby he was at li- 
berty to diſperſe the remainder of his income to neceſ- 
ſitous ſtrangers ; which he always did with ſo open a 
bounty, that he became a common father to all the 
ſons and daughters of affliction. His charity was ſo 
extenſive, that not long before the Revolution, having 
received from his biſhopric a fine of 4000 J. t part 
of it was given to the French Proteſtants; and fo 
little regard had he to future contingencies, that on his 


(23) Epiſcopacy 
hat been abo!iſh- 
ed by an act of 
the Scots Parlia- 
ment July 22 

de fore; but ſeve- 
ral methods of 
accommodating 
matters between 
the Epiſcopalians 
and the Preſby te- 
rians, were at 
this time in deli- 
beraticn at the 
Engliſh Court. 
See the Hiſtory 
of the Chutch of 
Sc. tland, 


(24) Short Ac> 
count, &c. p. 


39, 40. 


(25) Familiar 
Leiters of Dr 
William Sancroft 
late Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canter - 
bury, to Mr 
North, c. 
Lond. 1757, 8vo. 
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deprivation, which was not long after, all his effects, 


after the fale of every thing, excepting his books 


(which he never ſold), would raiſe no more than ſeven 


hundred pounds. And this, with the generoſity of his 


noble friend and eminent benefactor mentioned above, 
| red him a clear annuity of fourſcore pounds, which 

received in quarterly payments of twenty pounds 
from that noble peer, who made it a rent-charge 6n 


parti- part of his own eftate: Which, among many other 


and preater favours, is thus thankfully acknowledged 
in the laft will and teſtament of our grateful Biſhop, 
via. I leave and bequeath to the Right Hon. Thomas 
* Lord Viſcount Weymouth, in caſt he outlives me, all 


* my 
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lifbury (4 d). Ia which church chat kinſman was then poſſeſſed of a Prebend IRI. The Fe eee 
Biſhop, had always a great reliſh for divine poeſy, and in this retirement be. compoſed, many, ef the Cher. 
excellent, uſeful, and pious pieces ; eſpecially after bis cholic pains readered him incapabla — edic, 1711, 
of more ſerious ſtudy, this favourite entertainment ſerved in ſome meaſure to palliate the 

acuteneſs of his pain I. J. So cloſe was his application to theſe ſtudies, and ſo much wag 
his mind bent upon quietneſs, that as he meddled not with any of the diſputes or attemptij 
of his party [M], ſo he was never once diſturbed in that quiet enjoyment of himſelf, and 
never ſuſpected of any ill deſign [VI. Though he did not concur in opinion with thoſe 


Nonjurora, 
* my books of which bis lordſhip has not the duplicates, IN] He never was diſturbed ia that quiet, &c.] He was 


(23) Preface to 


* as A memorial of my gratitude for his fignal and con- 
* tinued fawours.” He likewiſe dedicated his poems to 
his lordſhip, as the fruits of his favours. The dedica- 


tion is a poem too conſiſting of ſeveral ſtanzas; the 
two firſt of which run thus. | 


He was with this relation at Saliſbury when the great 


ſtorm happened in November 1703, whereby, it is 
ſaid, a ſtack of chimnies was blown down, and broke 
into his bedchamber, but without doing him any hurt ; 
which is mentioned, becauſe his ſucceſſor at Wells, Dr 
Kidder, was killed by the fall of a ſtack of chimnies 


into his bed-chamber, blown down by the fame ſtorm 
(28). 


0 In hymne, not in diſputes, my paſfion vent. (29) 


8 receive net an 


indeed once ſent for to appear before the Privy Conn- 
cil in the year 1696, an account .of which we have 
from himſelf as follows. * All glory be to God. Ab 
* ter the favourable hearing which this day the Lords 
Jof the moſt honourable Privy-Council gave me, Mr 
* Bridgman came out to me to tell me, I hat their 


I. Lordſhips expected a copy of my anſwers, which 
SE | | | | as far as I can recolleQ, I here offer to their Lord- 
| II, if the leaſt may with the greateſt (26) dare, * ſhips. 
(26) Viz. Gre- Y Brea . 
gory Nazianzen 3 * In grief, not gifts or graces, will compare: , F yam oy the deprived 
3 Forc'd from my flock by uncanonic heat, « | os. yo _— & chartabls people, being 
_— _ In ſinging hymns thus ſolace my retreat: Did you ſubſcribe this paper? 
yer oa gh of © Retreat, in which when by the world depriv'd, Hf. p My Lords, I thank God I did, and it had a 
tb es ny, P ]⅛»2Zß tl wi In 20s oc 
lian the A poſtate. II. © able to do ourſelves, was 4 by others; the hun- 
. rr and to 
c , ls wot feed the hungry, to cloath the naked, and to viſit 
' Wy '» my 'ord, crak's by powerlal might, , eſe who ave tick, or in peilin, In ther glen, [thick 
o cottage had where to direct my flight; 74 all your locdſhips, as well as I, as far "oa 
© Kind Heav' ith a friend illuſtrious bleſt, *« has r e 
in n me wi a r QUs DICITt, & had opportunities, muſt make for yourſelves at the 
© Who gives me ſhelter, affluence, and reſt, 6 great day; and that which you muſt all plead at 
© In this alone, I Gregory outdo, l I = your Jon nal — 2 not 
5 ; 9 8 6 pe, my condemnation here. 
: 3 I much 2 * have in you © It was then faid to this purpoſe ; No ene here 
: 1 to my vw PE „ © condemns charity, but the way you have taken to pro- 
(27) His Wks, On this fide Heay'n have nothing to deſire (27).” cure it, = paper 2 PE 
ES | KI Anſ. * Lords, I can plead to t evangelical 
_ in 1721, LX] He ſometimes viſited Mr Walton at Saliſbury.) . 43 - | 


part: I am no lawyer, hut ſhall went lawyers to 
lead 00 we 5 and 1 have been very well aſſured, that 
it is legal. My Lords, I will fncerely give your 
* Lordſhips an account of the part I bad in it. The 
* firſt perſon who propoſed it to me was Mr Kettlewell, 
* that holy man, who is now with God: And after 


«* ſome time it was brought to this form, and I ſub- 


* ſcribed it, and then went into the country, to my re- 


3 | 88 tirement in an obſcure village, where I live above 
the nk —_— He diverted his pain with making verſes. ] We the ſuſpicion of giving any the leaſt umbrage to the 
adi ſupra. have this fact from his own pen, in the dedication al- + government. 

ready mentioned, of which the third ſtanza conſiſts ß My Lords, I was not active in making collections 
the following lines. in the country, where there are but few ſuch objects 
. of charity; but good people, of their own accord, 
* 'Tis now two annual weeks and more fince pain * ſent me towards fourſcore pounds, of which about 
Within my tender nerves began to reign. one half is ſtill in my hands. . ow | 
Between my couch and chair my days I waſte, : *Y . Lordſh = obſerve Ws” * 
F per, ar as in WE may; AN receive 
Daunen © ſuch charity is I preſume, which in law I may; and 
As thirſty deer at Nile's refreſhing brink, « to diſtribute it is a thing alſo, which in la 1 may. 
* Fer he forſakes his bed, by ſnatches drink; It was objected to this purpoſe: This money has 
Still rolling to and fro their timorous eyes, f _ — . given * ill a immoral al 
6 | : N . * and particularly to one, goes in & gown one day 
Leaſt the Leviathan ſhould them ſurprize ; «2 _ « bine fil wuaifttent another. 4 
* Thus I on authors ſup, can make no ſtay, Anſ. * My Lords, to. give to an ill man may be a 
Pain from attention forces me away. * miſtake and no 1 what was given m_ 
« Pai : cart the facred was given to an ill purpoſe; uay, to give to an ill 
6 gy my _ 45 = * * man — knowingly is our duty, if that ill man wants 
Verſe is the only laudanum I uſe : © neceffaries of life, for as long as God's patience and 
© Verſe, in which harmony and picture join'd, * forbearance indulges that ill man wy to lead = to 
My dolours d and recrea ind. ' „we ought to f t li in- 
: 5 N * dulges him, hoping for the happy effe& of it. = 
| "= | g 5 My Lords, in King James's time there were a 
Fl bu 1 i Ad -_ = * 2 © a thouſand, or —_ impriſoned in my dioceſe, who 
ſollicited to engage in theſe, eſpecially fince we find k were engaged 2 of —— _ 
his particular friend, Dr Tarner, the deprived Biſhop , e e OY be ill got v of all reli 
of Ely, ſo deeply involved therein. But our author, reaſon to believe to dg Art boy . 
it ſeems, cared for none of thoſe things, and he never . Bg, dual Jet, for all that T choaght ir my Cary to 
ſpoke more ſincerely the truth from his heart, than we , 2 than: — W's God. 1 
lee it expreſſed in the following lines. DDr 
* ſupplied them with neceflaries myſelf as far as [I 
© I glad! wars eccl ſtic fl * could, and cn ed others to do the fame ; and 
4 Aale fy, | yet King James never found the leaſt fault with me. 
| * Where'er contentious ſpirits I deſcry ; And if I am now charged with miſapplying what 
/ 29) Dedication, Ed of my ſacred load, I live content: « was given, I beg of your Lordſhips, that St Paul's 
bc, ſtanza 8. 3 


apoſtolical rule be obſerved, nf an euer 
— — . oe of where 


| * nefſer; 


— 


K E 


Nonjurors, who were for continuing a ſeparat 
— 


* — 5 
: N. 2 


jon from the eſtablihed Church by private: 


tions among themſelves [O], yet he looked on the ſpiritual relation to his dioceſe 
to be ſtill in full force during the life of his firſt ſacceſſor Dr Kidder [P]; but after his 


deceaſe in 1703, upon the nomination of Dr Hooper to the dioceſe by Q. 


Anne, he re- 


queſted that gentleman to accept it, and afterwards ſubſcribed himſelf late Biſhop of Bath 


and Wells [2], and the Queen ſettled upon him a penſion of two hundred pounds a 


© xeſes; for I am ſure none can teſtify that againſt me. 
What I gave, I gave in the country, and I gave to 
none but thoſe who did both want and deſerve it: 
© The laſt that I gave, was to two poor widows of de- 
* prived clergymen, one whereof was left with fix, 
© the other with ſeven ſmall children. 

It was ſaid to this purpoſe : You are not charged 
« yourſelf with giving to ill men, though it has been 
* done by others; but the paper comes out with a pre- 
© tence of authority, and it is illegal, and in the na- 
ture of a Brief; and if ſuch practices are permitted, 
as 12 men may ſuperſede all the briefs granted by the 
* King. | 
3 My Lords, I muſt beg your pardon, if I cannot 
© give a full anſwer to this; I am no lawyer, and am 
not prepared to argue it in law. 

© It was further objected to this purpoſe : By ſend- 
ing forth thi: paper, you have uſurped ecclefiaſtical 
* juriſdifftion. 5 

Anſ. * My Lords, I never heard, that begging 


was a part of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; and in this 


paper we are only beggars, which privilege I hope 
may be allowed us. 


I make no doubt but your Lordſhips may have had 


* ftrange miſinformations concerning this paper; but 


. © having fincerely told you what part I had init, 1 


© humbly ſubmit myſelf to your Lordſhips juſtice. 
I I preſume your Lordſhips will come to no imme- 


_ © diate reſolution concerning me; and having volun- 


(30) Short Ac- 
count, p. 48 to 
36 incluſi ve. 


_ © tarily ſurrendered myſelf, and the warrant never hav- 


ing been ſerved on me, till I had twice attended 
here, this being the third time, and my health bein 
s infirm, I beg this favour of your Lordſhips, that 
* may return to my ſiſter's houſe, where Thave hither- 
© to lodged, which is a place the meſſenger knows 
well, and that I may be no otherwiſe confined, till 
I have received your Lordſhips final reſolution. 
© This favour your Lordſhips were pleaſed very rea- 
« dily to grant me; for which I return my humble ac- 
* knowledgments, beſeeching God to be gracious to 
your Lordſhips. | 
Tho. Bath and Wells, 
| | * deprived (30). 
April 28, 1696. | | 


_ . [0] He was againſt continuing the ſeparation, Cc. 


This appears from ſeveral letters of his upon that ſub- 


jet, written in anſwer to the applications that were 
frequently made to him, as to a perſon 'who was held 
in the higheſt eſteem among his party. One of theſe 
was ſent to Mr Robert Nelſon, who having applied to 
him on the occaſion, received an anſwer, which we 
ſhall preſent to the reader, becauſe it ſhews how great- 


. ly his opinion was revered by the very beſt of his non- 


SS n= (GM 2D «aa 


juring brethren, and becauſe it diſcovers his opinion 


and practice in another point, which had bred a divi- 


fion among theſe ſectaries. It begins thus, | 


year, 


which 


© in a ſhort time he may have one to the ſame pur- 


* pole (31). 8 

[P] He deemed himſelf biſhop of his dioceſe during eee a 
the life of Dr Kidder.) We have already ſeen Dr printed in Dr 
ar 's De- 


Burnet remarking that our biſhop ever after his reſo-' 
lation not to take the oaths to King William, conti- 
nued in a very warm oppoſition to the government; Lond. 1717, 
but this can only be underſtood with regard to the uſe 8vo. in the ap- 
of all ſuch ſpiritual means as were not illegal; for it bendix. 

has been fully ſhewn, that as to any other oppoſition 

he meddled not. In the firſt ſenſe he thought himſelf 

obliged to the ſame paſtoral care over his dioceſe as 

before his deprivation, and the more ſo as he had no 

good opinion of the principles of the invader, as he 

called his ſucceſſor Dr Kidder. To this purpoſe, we 

find him expreſſing himſelf with great warmth, in the 

dedication already cited of his poems; the fifth ſtanza 

whereof run thus. 


fence of our C n- 
ſtitution, &c. 


© Bleſs'd Gregory, from his flock when forc'd a. 
way, | 

* Reſolv'd, in verſe, truths heav'nly to diſplay. 
I. by a ſtranger, from my fold exil'd, 

* While my flock ſtrays on the unhurdled wild, 

Still for my charge a tender care retain, 

© Expos'd to Latitudinarian bane. 

Like Gregory, of bleſſed Paul I learn to teach, 

And warn in hymns all ſouls within my reach.” 


This is temperate enough, but he grew warmer by 
thinking and writing on the ſubject; and in ſtanza the 
tenth, againſt thoſe who complied with the Revolution, 
after they had preached up Paſſive Obedience in higher 
terms, as he obſerves on another occaſion (22), than ever (32) Viz. in his 
he did, he breaks out into the following exceſs of heat, Anſwer to Bp 


Burnet in remark 
* To his dear flock, when Gregory bad adieu, POP 
© He warn'd them ſeal baptiſmal to renew, 
And rather die glad martyrs at the lake, 
Than the depoſitum he left forſake. | 
With like, tho' with inferior, ſacred heat, 
The ſame requeſt I to my flock repeat. 
« Verſatile prieſts may flatter laick might, 
For Jucre may invade canonic right. 
For rule of faith Leviathan inſtil, 
And proſtitute God's truth to human will. 
* Wolves on the vitals of their faith will pray; 
Their ſafety is, their ſhepherd to obey.” 


[2] He defired Dr Hooper to accept the biſhoprick, 
Se] We have had occafion more than once to men- 
tion this worthy friend of Dr Ken, and as he was like - 


wiſe one of the brighteſt ſtars in the Engliſh hierarchy, 


Sir, : | 
In order to ſatisfy your enquiry, I can acquaint 
« you, that I have received a letter from Biſhop Ken, 
© who aſſures me, That he was alway: againſt that 
practice, which he foreſaw would perpetuate the 
s ſchiſm, and declared againſt it, and that be had ad- 
ed accordingly, and would not have laid it at his door, 
having made a receſs, as be ſays, for a much more 
worthy perſon : And he apprebendi, it was akvays 
the judgment of his brethren, that the death of the 
canonical Biſhops would render the invaders canonical, 
in regard the ſchiſm is not to laſ always. 
Aſterwards his lordſhip adds this; / preſume Mr 
© Dodavell, and others with him, go te church, though 
* I myſelf do not, being a public perſon ; but to commu- 
© nicate with my ſucceſſor in that part of --& a 
* awhich is unexceptionable, I ſhould make no difficulty. 
* This letter I communicated to Mr Dodwell, as 
£ ſoon as he came to town, which he t clear 
* enough for diſcontinning the ſchiſm, and I ſuppoſe 


this memoir may be thought deficient if he be let paſs 

without ſome more particular notice, which is there- 

fore given as follows. Dr George Hooper had his 

birth at Grimley in Worceſterſhire, whence his father 

removed for the ſake of his better education to Weſt- 

minſter, and ſending him to that ſchool, he became 

King's ſcholar, and from that ſtudent of Chriſt- Church 

in Oxford in 1656, where he took both his degrees in (33) Vis- A- B. 
arts at the regular times (33), and diſtinguiſhed himſelf = Ly > oe, 
above his contemporaries by his ſuperior knowledge 1664, together 
in philoſophy, mathematics, Greek and Roman anti- with his friend 


quities, and the oriental languages. In 1672 he be- By Ken. Wood's 
came fellow-chaplain with Dr Ken to Biſhop Morley, 1 — = 


who gave him the rectory of Havant, but that being 
an unhealthy ſituation, he changed it for Woodhey, (340) vis. July 
which was reſigned probably with that view by Dr 9. Ibid. p. 191+ 
Ken. In 1673 he proceeded Bachelor of Divinity (34), 
and not long after removed to Lambeth, being made (35) Ach. On. 
chaplain to Archbiſhog, Sheldon (35), who had begged — — 
this favour of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and who in Tomkins. 
| 1675 


(36) Viz. July 

„ Wood's Fa- 
Ni, Vol. II. col. 
207. 


(37) See more of 


is b-havivur at 


this time in the 


article of Ar. h- 
biſhop Teniſon. 


(33) See his 


treatiſe on that 
occaſion, the ti- 
tle of which will 
be given preſent- 
ly. 


(39) Ath. Oxon. 
where laſt cited. 


(40) Boyer's Hi - 
ſtory of Queen 
Anne, under 
that year, 


k © | 
' which was puriually paid out of the Treaſury as long as he lived (ee). He had been af- % u Un, 
flicted many years with ſevere cholic pains (ff), and at length was obſerved to make 


| bloody 
(Ff) He was {ized with them about the year 


he dutifully ſent her every year upon rhe receipt of it. Short Account, p. 41. 
1696. See the two firſt lines of the dedicativn to his Poems, ftanza 3. in remark [L]. 


1675 gave him the rectory of Lambeth, and after- 
wards the Precentorſhip of Exeter, an option of his 
Grace's. In 1677, he commenced DoQor in Divinity 
(36), and the ſame year being made almoner to the 
Princeſs of Orange, he croſſed the ſea to Holland, 
where, at the requelt of her Royal Highneſs, he regu- 
lated her chapel according to the uſage of the Church 
of England. After one year's attendance, he repaſſed 
the ſea, in order to compleat his marriage, the treaty 
for which had been ſet on foot before Ris departure. 
This done, he weat back to her Highneſs, who had 
obtained a promiſe from him to that purpoſe, but after 
a ſtay of about eight months, ſhe conſented to his re- 
turn home. Upon the death of Dr Alleftree in 1680, 
he was offered the Divinity Profeſſorſhip at Oxford, 
which he declined, but was made King's chaplain about 
the ſame time. In 1685, by the King's command, as 
well as his friend Dr Ken, he attended the Dake of 
Monmouth, and had much free converſation with him 
in the lower both the evening before, and in the morn- 
ing of the day of his execution (37). The following 
year he took a ſhare in the popiſh controverſy (38). 
In 1691 he ſucceeded Dr Sharp in the Deanery of Can- 
terbury. As he never made any application for pre- 
ferment, Queen Mary ſurprized him with this offer, 
for which ſhe took the opportunity of the abſence of 
her confort in Holland. Upon this promotion he 
reſigned the reftory of Woodhey, notwithſtanding 
the Queen's expreſs order to keep both his livings: he 
was alſo made chaplain to their Majeſties the ſame year 
(39). But though both the royal parents of the Duke 
of Glouceſter preſſed very earneſtly to have him for 
his Royal Highneſs's preceptor in 1698, and no pre- 
tence of any objection was ever made againſt him, yet 
the King appointed Biſhop Burnet for that ſervice (40). 
In 1701 he was choſen Prolocutor to the lower houſe 
of Convocation, and the ſame year was offered the 
Primacy of Ireland by the Earl of Rochefter, then 
Lord Lieutenant there. Soon after the acceſſion of 
Queen Anne to the throne, the following year ſhe no- 
minated him to the Biſhoprick of St Aſaph. This he 
accepted, though againſt his inclination, and in half a 
year afterwards receiving a like command to remove 
to that of Bath and Wells, he earneſtly requeſted her 
Majeſty to diſpenſe with the order, not only on account 
of the ſudden charge of ſuch a tranſlation, as well as 
a reluctance to remove, but alſo in regard to his friend 
Dr Ken, for whom he begged this Biſhoprick, which 
the Queen readily granted ; but the offer being declined 


by Biſhop Ken, this friend, at his importunity, yielded 


to become his ſucceſſor, but not till he had obtained 
the Queen's leave ; who alſo commended him for mak- 


ing the propoſal, to hold. the precentorſhip of Exeter 


in commendam, with a diſpenſation for non reſidence, 
for the ſole benefit of Biſhop Ken. But the then Biſhop 
of Exeter objecting againſt it, the Queen to ſatisfy him 
deſired Biſhop Hooper to reſign it, ſaying that ſhe 
would take care of the deprived Biſhop, find then or- 


dered him a penſion of 2co J. per ann. as has been al - 


ready mentioned above. 


| (41) Of theſe be 


printed eight; 
the firſt was 
preached before 
the Lord- Mayor 
at Guildhall cha- 
pel in 168r, and 
the aſt on the 
day of thank ſgiv- 
ing for the peace, 
July 7, 1713. 


Biſhop Hooper was not more 
acceptable to Biſhop Ken than he was to his dioceſe, 


whoſe affections both of gentry and clergy he was fully 
poſſeſſed of: And in return no offers could prevail 
upon him to yield to a tranſlation from them. For he 
ſeveral times refuſed a ſeat in the Privy-Council, and 
could not be perſuaded to accept either the Biſhoprick 
of London on the death of Dr Compton, or the Arch- 
biſhoprick of York on the death of Dr . He 
fat in the ſee of Bath and Wells twenty-four years and 
fix months, and died at Barkley in Somerſeiſhire, whi- 
ther he ſometimes retired, on the 6th of September, 


1727, and was interred, in purſuance of his own requeſt, 


in the cathedral of Wells, under a marble monument 
erected, with an elegant Latin inſcription upon it, to 


his memory. Beſides his ſermons (41), he publiſhed 


ſeveral books in his life-time, and left ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts behind him, ſome of which he gave leave to be 


printed. The following is a catalogue of both. 1. 


The Church of England free from the imputation of Po- 
pery, printed in 1682, and bound up with the London 
Caſes, 2. A fair and methodical diſcuſfion of the firſt 


and great controverſy between the Church of England 
VOL. IV. No, 236. 


and the Church of Rome, concerning the a qr guide., 
In three diſcourſes. The two firfl of which were licenſed 
by Dr Maurice in 1687, but the laſt was never printed. 
3. The parſon's caſe under the preſent Land tax, recom- 
mended in a letter to a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
1689. 4. A diſcourſe concerning Lent, in two parts. 
The firſt an hiſtorical account of its obſervation ; the ſe- 
cond an efſay concerning its original: This ſubdivided 
into two repartitions, whereof the firſl is preparatory, 
and ſhews, that moſt of our Chriſtian ordinances are 
derived from the Jews ; and the ſecond conjectures, that 
Lent is of the ſame original. Lond. 1694, 8vo. 5. 
A paper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for October 
1699, entitled, A Calculation of the Credibility of hu- 
man teflimony. 6. New danger of Preſbytery, Lond. 
1713. 7. Marks of a defenceleſs cauſe. 8. The nar- 
rative of the proceeding of the lower houſe of Convo- 
cation vindicated ®. 9. De Valentinianorum Hereſi Con- 
jecturæ, quibus illius origo ex AEpyptiaca DR de- 
ducitur, Lond. 1711, 4to. 10. An inquiry into the flate 
of the ancient meaſures, the Attic, the Roman, and ef 
pecially the Tewiſh. With an appendix concerning our 
old Engliſh money and meaſures of Content, Lond. 1721, 
8vo. 11. De Patriarch Jacobi Benedictione Gen. 49. 
Coxj ecturæ, publiſhed by the Reverend Mr Hunt, of 
Hart-hall in Oxford, with a preface and notes, accord- 
ing to our author's directions a little before his death 
to the editor. The manuſcripts before-mentioned are 
the two following. 1. A Latin ſermon, preached in 
1672, when he took his Bachelor of Divinity's degree ; 
and, 2. A Latin tract on Divorce. | 
We muſt not conclude this remark, without revert- 
ing to the immediate cauſe of it, the ſatisfaction which 
Biſhop Ken had in this ſucceſſor. This in the fulneſs 


2819 


that it was too 
little for bis 
thanks, which 


® He had before 
publiſhed A Nar- 
rative of thoſe. 
Proceedings, &c. 
from Monday 
Feb. to, 17<0g 
to Wedneſday 
June 25, 1701. 
Drawn up by the 
order of the 


Houle, 4to · 


of his heart he frequently took occaſion to declare, 


but no where more warmly than in the dedication of 
his hymns on the Attributes, addreſſed in verſe to this 


friend, under the title of George Lord Biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, where he thus expreſſes himſelf. 


* But that which moſt of all my eye-lids drained; 
My lambs, my ſheep, were by their wand'rings 
 : * haned: 

© They broke from Catholic, and hallow'd bounds, 

And for the wholeſome choſe th" impoiſon'd 
grounds | 

Contracting Latitudinarian taint ; 

© In faith, in morals, ſuffering no reſtraint. 

© New hereſies they form'd, or old reviv'd, 

© Or, Corah like, outragious ſchiſms contriv'd : 

And in ſuch dangers while his ſheep abide, 

© A ſhepherd's eye-lids never ſhould be dry'd. 


© Thus griev' d, I, like Valerius, wept and pray'd, 
For all the ſheep which from my paſture ftray'd ; 
His prayer was ardent, violenc'd God's ear, 
Mine languid was, and too reſtrain'd my tear; 
He, David - like, had rivers in his head, | 
« I, drop by drop, tears intermitting ſhed. 

© But I adore benignity divine, ; 

Who did to hear my worthleſs cares incline, 
© And while I mouzn'd for the tremendous ftroke, 
Which freed my flock from uncanonic yoke, 
Heaven, my lord, ſupereffluently kind, 

In you ſent a ſucceſſor to my mind: 

© In you all Auſtin's virtues are ſupplied, 

* Too bright for your humility to hide: 

© I, on a load preſum'd, I could not bear, 
Happy preſumption ! which enforc'd my pray r; 
« Since Heaven thence took accafion you to rear, 

* You who irradiate all the ſacred ſphere ; 

© You, in whoſe care I feel as full repoſe, 


As old Valerius when he Auſtin choſe. 
31 P 


Accept, 


— 


E E Ni 
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(zz) As be hd bloody water. This ſymptom being aſcribed to an ulcer in his kidneys, he went to Briſtol 


for many years 
travelled with 
his ſhrowd in his 
portmanteav ; he 
put it on as ſoon 
as he came to 
Long- Leate, giv- 
ing notice of it 
the day befo'e 
his death by way 
of prevention, 


in the beginning of the year 1710 for the benefit of the hot well, where he ſpent the ſummer 
and 'till November following, when he removed to Leweſton near Shirburne in Dorſctſhire, 
a ſeat belonging to the honourable Mrs Thynne. There he was ſeized with a dead palſcy 
one one ſide, which confined him to his chamber 'till about the middle of March; when 
being, as he thought, able to take ſuch a journey, he reſolved for the Bath, in hopes to 
find relief from thoſe waters. Nor could the perſuaſions of that good lady, or his phy- 
ſician, divert his deſign, though he laboured under another diſtemper, viz. the Dropſy. 


wn ape So in his way thither, calling at Long- Leate on Saturday, he ſpent that evening in adjuſt- 
ſtripped. ing ſome papers; all the next day he confined himſelf to his chamber, and on Monday 


. (% Account, he was confined to his bed, *cill on Monday following, March 19, 1710-11, his ſoul was 

&c, p. 42. ſet free by a diſſolution (gg). Froome Sclwood being the neareſt pariſh within his own 
dioceſe to the place where he died, he was buried, conformable to his own requeſt, in the 
church-yard, under the Faſt window of the chance] of that church, juſt at ſun-riſing, 
without any manner of pomp or ceremony, beſides that of the order for burial in the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England, on the 21ſt of March, 1710 (59), in the 73d year of 
his age. His Lordſhip was never married, and left behind him but few relations [R]; 
and by his laſt will, proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury [S], April 24, 1711, 


appointed his nephew William Hawkins, of the Middle-Temple, Eſq; his executor, who 


(ii) This ſpeei- 
men conliſted of 
two ſermons al 
ready mentioned, 
and hy mns and 
odes, 1. On the 


Annunciation. 
2. Heaven. 3. 
On the Attri- 


bates of God. 
4 Good publiſhed A ſhort account of his life, &c, lo which was added, A ſmall Specimen, in crder io 
ridﬀay. 5. | 


a Publication of his works at large (i i). Lond. 1719, 8vo. And accordingly thele were 


Thirf for Jeſus. | 
i publiſhed in 1721 by the fame gentleman, under this title, The Works of the Right Reve- 


6. Refignation of 


— — rend, learned, and pious Thomas Ken, D. D. late Lor Biſhop of Bath and Melle, Lond. ] 
_— 1721. An account of which, together with other pieces printed by himſelf beſides thoſe | 
pears in them... already mentioned, the reader will find below. [TI. 


Wincheſter, had iſſue by him William and Anne, both 
living in 1713, of whom William was appointed the 
Biſhop's executor, as above-mentioned (42). 
[S] His laft will, &c.) Various reports having 
been frequently and induſtriouſly ſpread, that he was 
' tainted with ſome Popiſh errors, and was not fo ſtedfaſt 
to the doctrine of the Church of England, it was thought 
proper to publiſh the following paragraph, tranſcribed 
from his will. As for my religion, I die in the holy 
* catholic and apoſtolic faith, profeſſed by the whole 
Church before the diſunion of Eaſt and Weſt ; more 
« particularly, I die in the communion of the Church of 
* England, as it lands diſtinguiſhed from all Papal and 
* Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine 
HF the Croſs.” 5 | 
[T] An account of the reft of his works below 
Thoſe printed by himfelf are, 1. 4 ſer mon preached at 
the funeral of the Right Hon. the lady Margaret May. 
nard, at Little Eaſton in Efſex, June 30, 1682, on 
Prov. ii. 16. Lond 1682, 4to. 2. A /ermon preached 
in the cathedral church of Bath on Aſcenſion- Day, May 
5, 1687, In this his lordſhip had dropt ſome leſs 
guarded expreſſions, which were made the ſubject of 
a piece, intitled, Animad verſions on the biſhop of Bath's 
ferman on Aſcenſion-Day, May 5, 1687, Lond. 1687, 
4to. 3. A paſtoral letter ta the clergy of the daceſe 
of Bath and Wells, concerning their behawiour durin 
Lent, dated Feb. 18, 1687, Lond. 1688, 4to. 4. His 
works in four volumes. Vol 1 containirg, Hymns 
Evangelical. Hymns on the the Feſtivals. Chriſsophil. 
Vol. 2. Edmund, an epic poem. Hymns on the Attributes. 
Vol 3. Hymnotheos, or the penitent. Anodynes, or the 
alleviation of pain. Vol. 4. Preparations for death. 
Pjyche, or Magdalen, and Sion or Philotbeos. Ura- 
nia, or the ſpacious garden. Damoret, Thyrfil, and 
Dorilla, or chaſte lowe deſcribed. In the dedication to 
Lord Weymouth, ſon of that Lord to whom the biſhop 


Accept, my lord, the product of that eaſe 
* You gave, when you accepted of my keys. 
* O may the flock a grateful ſenſe retain, 
Of bleflings, which they in your conduct gain. 
* I, in my requiem hymns, God's love will ſing, 
For ſhelt'ring them in your paternal wing.” 


(42) Short Ae- 
count, p. 46, 47. 


Not content with this ſingle opportunity of declaring 
his full ſatis faction and delight on the occaſion, we find 
the ſame repeated in the general dedication of his 
poems to Lord Weymouth, finiſhed, as it ſeems, not 

8 long before his death, where his heart ſwells into the 
higheſt tide of joy upon the ſame ſubject, in the fol- 
lowing lines. | 


Stanza 8. 


| © Forc'd from my flack, I daily ſaw with tears, 

| © Viz. fourteen A ſtranger's ravage two ſabbatic years ® ; 

Folding theſrs But I forbear to tell the dreadful ſtroke, 

from 1690 to * Which freed my ſheep from their Eraſtian yoke ; 

OP Is While Heav'n was ſupereffluently kind, 

In ſending them a paſtor to my mind; 

In whom my ſpirit feels the like repoſe, 
* As old Valerius, when he Auſtin choſe. 


. | Stanza 9. 


I, cruſh'd by ſtate decree, and griev'd with pain, 
 * The paſtoral toil unable to ſuſtain, | f 
More gladly off the hallow'd burthen ſhake, 
© Than I at firſt the weight could undertake ; 
And ſhall rejoice when ſink ing to my grave, 


That my dear ſheep a worthier paſtor have; 
That, living, I had boried paſtoral care, 
And for my laſt was freer to prepare. 


LR] He left few relations.) Theſe were, Martha 
the daughter of his brother Mr John Ken by Roſe his 
wife, which Martha married to the honourable Chriſto- 
— Frederick Krienberg, Refident of his Electoral 

ighneſs of Hanover in London. John Beacham in 
1713 Fellow of Trinity College, and William Beach- 
am, ſometime Fellow of New-College in Oxford, 
who were both the ſons of his ſiſter Martha by her 
huſband Mr James Beacham. Iſaac Walton, Reſiden- 
tiary of the cathedral church of Sarum, and Anne Wal- 
ton, iſſue of his ſiſter Anne by her huſband Mr Iſaac 
Walton of London, which Anne having been married 
to William Hawkins, D. D. ſometime prebendary of 


addreſſed them, Mr Hawkins aſſures us, that he had 
the Biſhop's leave at Leweſton to publiſh theſe poems ; 
* whereof, ſays he, the verſe will be found not ſtrain- 
ed, but generally eaſy and familiar, as being deſigned 
for contemplation and devotion ; and when his ſubject 
requires it, lofty and ſublime. His frequently joining 
the ſyllable Co, continues the editor, to words, (as in 
Co-eval, Co ſpire, Co-glorious, Co- une, Co-trine, Co- 
harmonious, &c ) beſides the great propriety thereby 
preſerved, may be taken, (though I dare not aver it to 
be ſo intended) for a defigned charaQeriltic of his ge- 
nuine performances from ſuch as are ſpurious {43}, he 
having met with ill treatment of that nature in his life- 
time ; and for the further prevention of which (as far 
as in me lies) I beg leave to aſſure your lordſhip, that 
nothing more of his performances are ever to be pub- 
liſhed.” N * P 


KENNET 


(43) Among 
theſe was 
liſhed, 
name, The Reti- 
red Chriſtian, &c. 
the ſeventh edi- 
tion of which 
came our in 
1736, 120. 


Trinity-college 
in Du-lin, where 
he tk the de- 
gree of Maſter of 
Arts, The Life 
of he Night Rev, 
Dr White Ken 
ner, with ſeveral 
origina' Letters 
&c. Lond. T73 
Lyo. p · 1. 


+ That is in he 
upper (. hool, 
which is ſepar - 
ted from the 
lower by a cur- 
tains 


® Ibid, p · J» 
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= KENNET [WntrTz], Biſhop of Peterborough, a learned Antiquarianz was the ſon 
(a) This gentle- Of Mr Baſil Kennet, Rector of Dimchurch and Vicar of Poſtling near Hythe in Kent (a); 
oe. and was born Auguſt 10, 1660, in the pariſh of St Mary's in Dover, his mother being 
the eldeſt daughter of Mr Thomas White, a wealthy magiſtrate there, from whom he 


had his name at the 


font [A]. 


As he grew up, he was firſt put to ſchool at Eleham, and 


then to Wye, both in the neighbourhood 3 whence, having made a great proficiency in 
grammar learning, he was removed to Weſtminſter, in the view of obtaining a place upon 
that foundation; and he was admitted above the curtain F. But being unluckily ſcized with 


o, the ſmall pox at the time of election, rather than wait another year, his father accepted 


P 
an offer made to him by Mr Tolſon, his neighbour at Beak ſborne, and ſent him to be 


tutor to the three ſons of that gentleman. 
that time [B] 


vice to him. 


[4] From whom he had his Chriflian name.) Al- 
derman White had been a maſter ſhipwright, and after 
the Reftoration had been employed by the government 
in that way, and upon a petition of ſeveral merchants 


and tradeſmen, for arrears due to them, delivered to 


the Houſe of Commans in 1664, die Sabbati 23 Fanu- 
arii, it was allowed by a committee, that there was due 
to Mr Thomas White of Dover, for refitting his Ma- 


jieſty's ſhips, as unpaid on a warrant granted by the 


(» Lif: of White 
Kenret, ubi ſu- 
pra, Fo 2. 


Commiſſioners for diſcharging the debts of his Ma 
jeſty's navy, 223/. 155. 24. Being both grandfather and 


godfather to our author, he conſented to give him his 


own name, probably in tne view of making him his 
heir ; but thoſe hopes were defeated by his entering 
afterwards into a ſecond marriage, the iſſue of which, 
with their mother, went away with the whole eſtate (1). 

[B] Mr Alam, a celebrated tutor at that time.) No 
doubt Mr Kennet was greatly influenced by the exam- 


ple of his tutor, in turning his ſtudies to the ſubject of 
_ Hiftory and Antiquities, for which Mr Allam had a pe- 


(2) Ath. Sh 
Vol. II. c:l. 
784, 785. 


culiar taſte. There is indeed ſo great an affinity be- 
tween the tenor of his life, and the firſt ſtep in that of 
the pupil, that the following ſhort account of it will not, 
"tis preſumed, be thought altogether foreign to the 
buſineſs of the preſent memoir. Mr Allam then being 
born in 1655 at Garfington near Oxford, was educa- 
ted in the neighbourhood, in a private ſchool at Den- 
ton in the paniſh of Cuddeſden, where he went to St 
Edmund's-hall, and was entered a Bittler there in Eaſter 
term 1671. After he had taken the degrees in arts, he 
became a tutor, moderator, lecturer in the chapel, and 
at length Vice Principal of his houſe; in all which of- 
fices he behaved himſelf much to the honour and flou- 
riſhing thereof; being a perſon of eminent virtues, ſo- 
ber, temperate, and modeft, even to example. He 
underſtood the controverſial writings between Confor- 
milts and Nonconformiſts, Proteſtants and Papiſts, far be- 
yond his years, which were advanced by a great and 
happy memory. He underſtood the world of men well, 
authors better, and nothing but years and experiencewere 
wanting to make him a compleat walking library (a). 
There are extant of his works, 1. A preface, with an 


_ epiſtle dedicatory in the printer's name, prefixed to be 


Epiſtle congratulatory of Lyfimachus Nicanor, c. to 
the Covenanters of Scotland, &c Oxon. 1684. 2. The 
epiltte, with the account therein, of Dr Richard Co- 
fin's life prefixed to that author's piece, entitled, Eccle- 


foe Anglicane Politeta in Tabulas digeſta, Oxon. 1684, 


in fol. 3. The epiſtle prefixed, with a review and 
correction of the book intitled, Some plain diſcourſes 
on the Lord's Supper, by Dr George Griffith, Biſhop of 
St Aſaph. Oxon. 1684. 8vo. . 4. Five or fix ſheets of 
eorrections and additions to a piece intitled, Anglia 
Notitiee, or the Preſent ſtate of England. 5. He be- 


as it was then 


He acquitted himſelf in this poft, much to the 
ſatisfaction of the family, 'till his removal to Oxford, whither he went in June 1678; 


and, by the recommendation of his countryman the learned Dr: Wallis, was entered into 
Edmund-hall “, and placed under the care of Mr Andrew Allam, a celebrated tutor at 
Ii: this ſociety he applied cloſely to his ſtudies, and with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
ſucceſs, that though he wore the gown of a Battler or Scmi-commoner only, the loweſt 
condition of ſuch as are wholly ſupported at their own expence, yet he was admitted to 
the converſation, and procured the friendſhip, of the higheſt, which proved of great ſer- 
But though he made a figure in ſome other branches of polite literature, yet 
the bent of his inclination and genius led him particularly to the ſtudy of Antiquities and 
Hiſtory ; and being of a lively and forward temper, he commenced author in the political 
way while he w:s undergraduate; and, in 1680 (5), publiſhed in 8vo. A Letter from a 
Student at Oxford bo a Friend in the Country, concerning the approaching Parliament, in Vin- 
dication of his Majeſty, the Church of England, and the Univerſity [C]. 
the fame ſpirit, he printed A Poem to Mr E. L. on bis Majeſty's diſſolving the late Parlia- 
ment at Oxford (c) 28ch of March, 1681, He took his firſt degreee in Arts M 


(5) In the title- 
page the date is 
1081, from the 
cuſtom of the 
Book ſellers in 
bezinning the 
year at Michael- 
mas. 


'c) This was a 
ballad, p inted 
on one ſide of 

a ſheet of paper, 
and b-gun, 

An Atheiſt now 
muſt a monſler be, 
&c, It was re- 
printed ina pam- 
phlet, intituled, 
The Conduct᷑ of 
Dr Kennet. Lond. 
1717, vo. 


And ſoon after, in 


ay 2, 
1682 


gan and made ſeveral additions to Helvicus's Hifforical 

and Chronological Theatre, as occaſion required, and 

would have finiſhed the Supplement at the end from 

1660 to 168;, had he not been prevented by eath. 

6. He had laid the foundation of Notitia Ecclefiz 
Anglicanæ, giving an account of all cathedrals, with 1 
their ſtatutes and cuſtoms, and a lift of the ames of | 
the preſent biſhop, dean, archdeacon, canons, and of- 
ficers of each catnedral. 7. He tranſlated into Engliſh 
the life Iphicrates, which was printed mong thoſe 
of Cornelius Nepos, by ſeveral hands, at Ox rt 684, 
8vo. He alſo frequently aſſiſted Mr Antony V+ ood, 
in his Athenæ Oxonienſ. eſpecially in the Notitia of 
certain modern writers of our own nation. He died 
of the ſmall pox, June 17, 1685, and was buried at 
St Peter's in the Eaſt in Oxon (3). This excellent tu- 
tor was much pleaſed with Mr Kennet, and took a 
particular delight in impoſing taſks and exerciſes on 
him, which he would oten read in the common room, 
before the maſters and gentlemen commoners, for an 
occaſion of commending his pupil. He ſet him ſeve- 
ral books to tranſlate from the Latin, which he not 
only approved, but recommended to the Oxford book- 
ſellers for an impreſſion of them. 'The tranſlation of 
the Moriz Encomium, mentioned in the text, was one 
of theſe, and that of Pliny's panegyric, &c. was ano- 
ther, of which more hereafter. The tutor alfo be- 
came, we ſee, a fellow-writer with his pupil, among 
others, in the tranſlation of the lives of Cornelius Ne- 
pos. And to conclude, he likewiſe introduced him 
very early, while Undergraduate, into the acquaintance ge 
of Mr Ant Wood, who employed him in collecting 01.0% fas. 
ſeveral epitaphs and other notices of eminent Oxford 4 

men, and in writing to his father for intelligences of (4) Life of White 
that kind, particularly of Mr John Reading“, Dr Me- 
ric Caſaubon, and others (4}. 
[C] A hitter from a fiudent at Oxford, &e.) This 
pamphlet was printed in March, and divers copies ſent 
to Oxford about the 15th of that month, An. 1680-1, 
againſt the time that the parliament was to fit, viz. 
on the 2ziſt of the ſaid month Where the whig party, 
begun to be called in the houſe of Com- 
mons, were ſo much offended with it, that enquiries were 
made after the author, in order to have him puniſhed. 
Among other members, John 1 renchard, Eſq; ſometime 
a felow of New College, but then a Burgeſs for Taun- 
ton in Somerſetſhite, was very active on this occaſion, of England, for 
and affirming that he knew it was written by an Ox- which he hath a 
ford. ſcholar, the Vice-chancellor was defired to find out alen Slack. 
the author; but the ſudden diſſolution of the partia- Stben Oran. 


(3) Ibis, col. 
785, 786. 


See Athen. 


Kennet, &c. p. 
3, 4. and Mr 
Wood accord- 
ingly gives him 
the chæeracter of 
an excellent phi- 
lologiſt, a good 
preacher, whe- 
ther in Engliſh or 
Latin, and well 
verſed in the hi- 
ſtory and antiqui- 
ties of our nation, 
and much deſerv- 
ing of the Church 


Val. II. col. 
ment put an end to the whole matter; and that occa+ 1131. 


A- 
) ibid. 


1 4 


ſioned the publication of Mr Kennet's fecond piece 
bove mentioned (51). Y 3 


5 (4) ; and the following year, he publiſhed a tranſlation into Engliſh of Eraſmus's 
Morie Encomium ; and among the lives of illuſtrious men, written by Cornelius Nepos, 
and done into Engliſh by ſeveral hands of Oxford, and printed there in 1684 [D?, 8vo, 
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(4) Wood's Fa- 1682 


ſti, Vol. II. cv 
219. ä 


The Life of Chabrias has Mr Kennet's name at the head of it. 


N K T. 


About th is time he entered 


Mo dope into Holy Orders, and became curate and aſſiſtant to Mr Samuel Blackwell, B. D. (e), 


of Peterborough, 
the doctor eolſa · 
ted this gentle - 
man to a prebend 
in that church. 
Life of Bithop 


Kenaet, &c. p. that uſe, and alienated from it [E]. 


Vicar and Schoolmaſter of Burceſter in Oxfordſhire. 
Arts, and in the beginning of September the fame year, he was preſented by Sir William 
Glynne, Bart, to the vicarage of Amerſden, or Ambroſden, in Oxfordſhire, where he 
made ſeveral improvements in the church, and recovered an eſtate which had been left for 


He was too young a divine to engage in the famous 
Popiſh controverſy ; but he preached a ſet of ſermons againſt Popery. 


In 1685 he proceeded Maſter of 


In the ſame ſpirit 


he likewiſe refuſed to read the declaration for Liberty of Conſcience in 1688, and went 
with the body of the clergy in the dioceſe of Oxford, when they rejected an addreſs to 


{f) mid. p. 43. King James, recommended by Biſhop Parker the ſame year (J). 


While he was in the 


country, he ſometimes uſed the exerciſe of ſhooting for his health; and he was upon that 
diverſion in the neighbouring pariſh of Middleton-Stoncy, in January 1689, when his 
gun burſting in the diſcharge, he received a dangerous wound in the forchead from a 


ſplinter, which broke both the tables of his ſkull. 
unlucky accident [F]; and, as he conſtantly wore a black velvet to cover the part, that 
was made a mark to diſtinguiſh his perſon on a particular occaſion ſeveral years afterwards 
(g). In September 1691, he was choſen Lecturer of St Martin's, commonly called Car- 
fax, in Oxford (S), having ſome time before been invited back to Edmund-hall, to be 
Tutor and Vice- principal there [G]. Soon after which, he was appointed a public Lectu- 
rer in the Univerſity-ſchools, and as a man of diſcipline and ſpirit, was chofen Pro- proc- 
February 15, 1692 (c), he addreſſed a letter from Edmund- 
hall, to the editor of Somner's Treatiſe of the Roman Poris and Forts in Kent, containing 
an account of the life of that famous Antiquary [H]. This being prefixed 


(g) See more of 
this in the ſequel. 


(9) Ath. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra. 


(i) Life of Bi- 
ſhop Kenn: d, Þ» . 
6. tor two ſucceſſive years (7). 


() That is the 
+ dateof the letter. 


[D] 4 tranſlation of Eraſmuss Morie Encomium, 
Sc.] The title of it is, Wit againſt wiſdom, or a 
panegyric upon folly. It was uſhered into the favour of 
the public by ſeveral copies of verſes made by Matth. 
Morgan, A. M. of St John's college ; Will. Oſborne, 

t A. M. james Shute, A. B. both of Edmund's hall; 
and Tho. Wood, Fellow of New. College; at the end 
of theſe is a copy by the tranſlator, on the argument 

of the book, which has gone through ſeveral editions 
ſince. 

[E] He was preſented by Sir Will. Glynne to Ambro/- 
den, where he made ſeveral improvements.] This fa- 
vour was procured for him by the patron's eldeſt ſon, 

who was his contemporary in the hall. At his entrance 
upon it, he immediately had the vicarage houſe beau- 
tified, the garden walled round, and an inſcription put 
upon the grave-ſtone of Dr Stubbing, his predeceſſor, 
who built the houſe: He then ſet himſe:f to repair 
and adorn the church ; had the bells new caſt; a new 
pulpit and font, a fane on the ſteeple, the church-yard 
encloſed with a ſtrong high wall, and gates with piers. 


The expence of theſe, among other improvements of. 


ſtrength and beauty, was ſupplied from the profits of 
an eſtate, which, though left for the repairing the 
church, had been afterwards granted to a private per- 

| ſon as given to ſuperſtitious uſes, and when recovered 
was by * alienated from the uſes of the church 
to that of the pariſh, and laid out on the highways, 

bridges, and poor ; till Mr Kennet, by the advice and 
aſſiſtance of Biſhop Fell, obtained a trial before com- 
miſſioners for charitable uſes, and a decree to inveſt the 
eſtate in new truſtees (of which the patron and vicar of 
the pariſh were always to be two, and the reſt of their 
nomination), to be employed according to the firſt pur- 
poſe of repairing the church. And the rents accord- 
ingly were applied to that purpoſe very faithfully, to 
the great improvement of the church, and by degrees 
to * great ſatisfaction, as well as credit, of the pa- 
riſh (6). 

He lay fick a confiderable time under this acci- 
dent.] While he lay under great diſorder and pain of 
body and brain, juſt after he had _—_— the ſevere 
operation of trepanning, for want of „he made a 
copy of Latin verſes, and dictated them to a friend 


(6) Life of Dr 
Kennet, &c. p. 
57 6. 


at his bedſide. The copy was tranſmitted to Sir Wil- 


liam Glynne, in whoſe ſtudy it was found after the au- 
thor had forgot every thing but the ſad occafion ; and 
the writer of his life tells us, it was then in his pofleſ- 
fion, and thought by good judges to be no reproach to 
the author (7). | 

[G] Tutor and vice principal e Edmund- Hall.) The 
famous Dr John Mill was then Principal, with whom 
Mr Kennet lived on better terms of peace and friend- 


(7) Ibid. p. 7+ 


He lay a conſiderable time under this 


to that 
treatiſe 


ſnip than any other viee- principal either before or af- 
ter. That eminent divine was at this time employed 
in preparing for the preſs his celebrated edition of the 
New Teſtament; and he was greatly aſſiſted therein 
by one of our author's pupils, Mr Thomas Hearne, Res 
(8) the noted Antiquarian, probably recommended for (8) See his arti- 
that purpoſe by his tutor. ele. 
[H] He wrote the life of Somner.] This undertak- 
ing gave him an opportunity of diſplaying his know- 
ledge in the hiſtory of the Saxon language in England, 
Upon which ſubject he obſerves, that when the Saxons 
had made the Britons ſtrangers in their own land, the 
language which the conquerors brought with them 
ſoon grew into contempt among themſelves. Even ſo 
early as the year 652, many out of this iſland were ſent 
to the monafleries of France for education, and to bring | 
back the manners and language of thoſe parts (9). That (9) Monaſt. 
in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, by the great _— Tom. I. 
© reſort of Normans to his court, the whole iſland be-? *7* 
gan to loſe their Engliſh rites, and to imitate the 
manners of the Franks, eſpecially it was eſteemed a 
piece of breeding for all the leſſer ſort to ſpeak the 
© Gallic idiom, and to deſpiſe the language and cuſ- 
* toins of their own country (10). This inglorious af- 
fectation is confeſſed by an hiſtorian, who lived in that 
age. It looked like an omen of their approaching 
conqueſt by that nation, of whoſe language and faſhi- 
ons they were ſo fond. The event proved ſo. Three 
and twenty years after came in'the Norman- Lords, 
who threatened an extirpation to that language of 
which the natives began to be aſhamed. For theſe new 
maſters hated the Engliſh, and ſo much abborred their 
idiom, that the laws avere all adminiſtered in the French 
tongue; the very children in the ſchools were kept from 
learning to read their mather language, and were in- 
Hructed only in the Norman ; the Engliſh manner of 
writing too was omitted (11). The ſame author, from (11) Ibid. p. 71. 
his own experience, again laments, that the Saxon ſub. ann. 1066. 
hand, which had been uſed in all writings, grew into 
diſgrace, and the French hand, becauſe it was more le- 
gible and more pleaſing to the eye, did every where o- 
tain (12), ſo as in the very next reign, the Saxon let (12) Ibid. p. 85. 
ters were ſo obſolete and ſo unknown, that but few of | 
the elder people were able to read them (13). Nay, in (13) Ibid. p. 98, 
the year 1095 Walttan Biſhop of Worceſter war de- ſub ann. 1091+ 
poſed, when ſcarce any other thing was objected againſt 
him, but that he sv, an od Engliſh idiot, who did not 
underſtand the French tongue (14) It is true the next (14) Matth. Fa- 
ſucceſſor Henry I. gave a charter to Will. Archbiſhop 1, b. 0. 
of Canterbury, confirming to him the poſſeſſion of his * | 
ſee in Saxon characters (15). This was but a ſingle in- (1%) Hen. Whar 
lance, and perhaps done to oblige the queen of this ton Auctar. Hiſt. 
Saxon line, and to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh Dogmat. p. 388. 
ſubjects, 


(10) Hit. In- 
gulphi, p. 62. 
ſub ann. 1041. 


(16) De Re Di- 
plomatic. p. 52. 


(17) Gervas Til- 
bur, de Ottis im- 
per. MS. in bib · 


(18) Let. 2. ſu- 
| ger Sapient, 


treatiſe, was publiſhed along with it in the beginning of 1693; and, in Feb, (1) follow- v4 For 
ing, he was preſented by William Cherry, Eſq; to the rectory of Shotteſbrook near Bray in 


Berkſhire (m). 


: | * 


N E T. 


However, he ſtill continued to reſide chiefly at Oxford, where the ſtudy 


of Antiquities particularly flouriſhed under the influence of his example, and by the ad- 


vantage of his inſtructions [I]. 


But he became moſt eminent in that way, by his cele- 


brated work publiſhed there in 1695, Ato. under the title of, Parochial Antiguities attemp- 
ted in the Hiſtory of Ambroſden, Burceſter, and other adjacent Pariſhes in the Counties of Ox- 


ford and Bucks [K]. 


This work leading him to conſider the ſtate of the Church, in re- an 
ſpect of impropriations, he publiſhed in 1698, 8vo. The Hiſtory and Fate of Sacyilege, * v2 


written by Sir Henry Spelman, Knight [L]. The ſame year he improved himſelf farther 
in theſe ſtudies, by learning the Saxon and Septentrional tongues of the learned Dr George 


ſubjects, who might hope by this marriage they had a 
better title in him. And that therefore it is a miſtake 
in Mabillon (16), and ſome other authors, who aſſert 
that the Saxon way of writing was loſt from the very 
time of the Norman conqueſt. It is with the Saxon 
characters as with the ſigns of the croſs in public deeds, 
which were for the molt part changed into the Nor- 
man way of ſeals and ſubſcriptions, yet ſome characters 
were with the old form of croſſes. That the Saxon 
dialect obtained no doubt in country villages, with: 
ſome variation borrowed from the French ; and ſome 
remains of it intermixed with the court language. But 
the barons and knights, who were moſt of them Nor- 
mans, were ſo much afraid of their childrens taking 
the old Engliſh, that in the reign of Henry II. they 
ſent them into France for education, to wear off the 
barbarouſneſs (as they called it) of their native tongue. 
(17) At the beginning of the reign of Edward III. 
Robert Holeot, a Dominican (18), confeſſes, that there 
was no inſtitution of children in the old Engliſh, but 
they firſt learned the French, and from the French the 
Latin tongue, which he obſerves to have been a practice 


obſerved by William the Conqueror, and to have ob- 


tained ever ſince. That though from the firſt decline 
of the Barons, and advance of the Commons, who 
were more of Engliſh blood, the country language grew 
more into requeſt, till at laſt the Commons in Parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, zoth of Edward III. ſhewed fo 
much of the Engliſh ſpirit, as to repreſent co the King 
the great miſchiefs which would happen to divers of the 
realm, if that the laws were pleaded, ſhewed, and 


jaded in the French tongue, which is much unknown in 


(19) Pulton's 
Statutes, 39 
Edu. III. p. 119. 


(20) Ingulphi 
Hiſt. Po 98. 


(21) Camdeni 
Britan. in Dua- 
mon. 


the /aid realm, &c. Upon which it was ordained and 
eſtab liſbed, that all pleas, &c. ſhould be pleaded, ſhew- 
et, and defended, anſawered, debated, and judged, in the 
Engliſh tongue, Fc (19). Yet this law did by no 
means reſtore the Saxon either in the Alphabet, or in 
tne prime dialect ; it only redeemed the kingdom from 
an old token of ſubjection, and did honour to the then 
compound language, much vitiated by imported words 
and phraſes. And flill there ſeemed ſome remains of 
the Norman ſpirit, which by the ſame law provided, 
that all uch pleas ſhould be entered and enrolled in the 
Latin. It there was any conveyance of the true Saxon 
tongue, it was in the monaſteries ; but in thoſe only 
which were founded before the Norman conqueſt, 


for in ſuch, intereſt obliged them to underſtand 


the language of their original charters. It was for 
this reaſon, that. in the abbey of Croyland, © a tu- 
* tor was appointed to teach Saxon to ſome of the 
* younger brethren, that in their old age they might 
be more fit to alledge the records of their monaſtery 
againſt their adverſaries (20) And it was no doubt 
for the like reaſon, that in the abbey of Taviſtoke, 
which had a Saxon foundation about 691, there were 
ſolemn lectures in the Saxon tongue, even to the time 
of our fathers, that the knowledge of the language 
might not fail, as it has ſince well nigh done (21). 
LI] The fludy of Antiquities flouriſhed by his exam- 
ple and inſiruftions) We have a conſpicuous atteſta- 
tion to this part of our author's merit from Mr Gib- 
ſon (afterwards Biſhop of London), himſelf emi- 


nently verſed in this branch of learning, who in 


«4 


1684 publiſhing a tranſlation into Engliſh of Mr Som- 
ner's treatiſe, written in anſwer to Chifflet, concerning 
the ſituation of the Portus Iccius on the coaſt of France 
oppoſite to Kent, where Cæſar embarked for the in- 
vaſion of this iſland, &c. introduced it into the world 


with an elegant Latin dedication to Mr Kennet, where 


having obſerved, * that the fludy of Antiquities is very 
* much diſcouraged by being repreſented as dry and 
* barren, and the bane of all delicacy and politeneſs, 


he remarks, * That by this means thoſe who applied 
VOL. IV. No. 236, 
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Hickes; 


themſelves to it would be wholly diſcouraged, but 
that they were kept in countenance by his example 
and authority. And that there cannot be a more ef- 
fectual anſwer to the reproaches that are caſt on this 


ſtrength and delicacy of underſtanding, ſo remarka- 


ſineſs and affability of manners, and perfect maſtery 
in all the parts of genteel learning, joined with the 
exacteſt knowledge in Antiquities, the world might 
ſee, that this kind of ſtudy does by no means cramp 
the genius, or ſour the temper; and from his ſound- 
neſs and ſtrength of judgment, might be learned, that 
the more unguarded flights and ſallies of imagination 
were by this means beſt of all kept under and correct- 
ed. Upon theſe accounts he proceeds to declare, that 
he eſteems himſelf particularly happy in that the na- 


conſpire to engage him to direct that addreſs to him. 
For who has a better title, ſays he, to theſe golden re- 
mains of Somner, than one who by writing his life ſo 


immortality upon him. To whom can I more pro- 
perly pay this public acknowledgment, than to one 
who by his inſtruction and example I am emboldened 
to engage in this kind of ſtudies.” He then con- 
cludes in theſe terme, * Go on therefore, Sir, to be the 
* ornament of the Church by your exemplary piety, and 
F our univerſity by your extraordinary learning. And 
© remember at the ſame time, that your's is the glory of 
« ſupporting and encouraging the fludy of Antiquities." 

[X] His Parochial Antiquities, &c.) This treatiſe 
from its firſt appearance was; and ſtill continues to be, 
in the higheſt eſteem among the learned in ſuch mat- 
ters; in its uſe extenſive, and in its authority deciſive. 
Mr Tanner, afterwards biſhop of St Aſaph, in his Vo- 
titia Monaſtica often refers to it, and particularly ſtiles 
Mr Kennet the friend and foreman of his ſtudies; and 


* 


ture of his ſtudies and his private obligations do both 


2844 


() At the re- 
queſt of his eldef 
ſon, who had - 
1y with, our au- 
thor Edmond 
hall. Life of Dr 
Kennet, 4. 
and Ath, Oxon, 


ſort of learning, than that quickneſs of parts, that 


ble in him. That from his politeleſs of mind, ea- 


copiouſly and exactly, had at the ſame time conferred 


under the priory of Burceſter, he gives it this charac- 


ter, Hic liber accuratifſime, &c.—— This book gives 
us a moſt exact hiſtory of this priory from its founda- 
tion to its diſſolution, which the reverend author with 
great care and faithfulneſs collected from original ma- 


. nuſcripts, now in the poſſeſſion of Sir Wm Glynne of 


Ambroſden in Oxfordſhire, and from ſeveral other 
books, both printed and manuſcript.” It is true, the 
perſons and places are but few of which it treats, 
yet has it been often acknowledged to be a work 


of great uſe to the whole dioceſe and county, as well 


as to the adjoining pariſhes. And the gloſſary at the 
end is and will be ſo in all times and places. 

[LI He publiſhed the hiſtory and fate of Sacrilege.} 
He had this part of the Church's revenue much at 
heart, and in the ſame view he publiſhed in 1704, The 
caſe of impropriations, and of the augmentation of vica- 
rages, and other inſufficient cures, flated by biſtory and 
law, from the firft uſurpation of the Popes and Monks, 


to her Majeſty's royal bounty lately extended to the poorer 


clergy of the Church of England, with an appendix of 
records and memorials relating to that ſubject. The ſame 
year he alſo reprinted in one ſmall volume under this 
title, two tracts, intitled, De non temerandis Ecclefiis, 
&c by Sir Henry Spelman, Kat. Tract 2. The poor 
vicar” plea for tythes, &c. by Thomas Ryves, Doctor 
of the Civil Laws ; with a prefatory account of the au- 
thors, and theſe works, which he begins thus. © Her Ma- 
* jeſty's late pious munificence to the clergy of the 
* Church of England ®, hath made glad the hearts of 
her beſt ſubjects, the beſt of Chriſtians, and has made 


them reflect on the alienation of tythes and offerings, 
as the great ſcanda of Popery, and the great defect in 
our Reformation. To make up a compleat maintenance 
for the parochial miniſters, and fo the better to _ 
vide 


* 


31. 


Vir. the grant 
of firſt- fruits and 
tenths, for the 
aug mentation of 
poor livings, the 
act for which 
had the royal aſ- 
ſent Aptil 3, this 


K E N N E . 
Hickes ; and in this purſuit he made a large dictionary of our oldeſt Engliſh words, detived (% He 0. T9 
from the Gothic and other northern dialects, as he had them from that great maſter, who —— _ 


" fe was pub- lived at this time with him at Ambroſden [MA]; where, by his intreaty, he formed the brooke after- 
liked in 1705, in deſign of that learned work upon the northern literature (=), which is ſo great an honour 


2824 


wards, though 
conliftent with 
— Serra to his name [N]. About the year 1699, our author took the d of Doctor of Divi- di — 


unity (0), and the following year was preſented to the living of St Botolph Aldgate in Lon- — — 
watts, Av due, don [O]. As this was a large and populous pariſh, he immediately reſigned the vicarage pitrorh 


Mr Cherry tock 
1 , ED a diff | 
Sc. emmonly of Ambroſden (p), though he might have made it legally conſiſtent therewith [P]. from binn in poll 
Theſaurus, However, he did not obtain quiet poſſeſſion of his new preferment, without the trouble of j=* yoo Sony 
0% His Life, 5. 4 law-ſuit. In the midſt of which, he engaged likewiſe in the diſpute about the conſt itu- Cherry became a 
19. tion of Engliſh ſynods [Q], whereof he became a member about this time, as Archdeacon of dhe ice o 
| Huntingdon, HEARNE 
{Taomas,] 
vide for the ſervice of God, and the care of fouls, Doctor's temper, and the ſtrength of his prepoſſeſſions, 
* has been the-continual ſubject of all good mens wiſh- which are remarked too even by this writer, who gives 
« es, propoſals, and attempts.” it for a certain truth, that Dr Kennet at his firſt com- 
The Doctor omitted no opportunity of collecting au- ing to London, laboured to keep up a friendſhip with 
thorities and inſtances of facts, which, with the due in- Dr Hickes, hoping they might agree in their common 
ferences he drew from them, would make a new edi- ſtudies of our Engliſh and other Northern antiquities. 
tion of this work far more uſeful. | And to this purpoſe he ſent the Doctor ſome preſents of 
[M] Dr Hickes lived at 4mbroſden.} Mr Kennet wine, procured him now and then ſome n books 
had commenced an acquaintance with the Doctor long and papers to carry on his great work, and obtained for 
before, on account both of the affinity of their ftu- him ſeveral ſubſcriptions to it, doing all he could to 
dies, and their agreement in Church principles before be a little ſerviceable, and altogether inoffenſive to 
the Revolution; and afterwards, notwithſtanding their him. But he found that the Doctor was going into 
difference in opinions upon the latter point, yet there notions and meaſures utterly inconſiſtent with their for- 
remained a mutual reſpe& for each other as ſtill mer freedom, and ſo by degrees there grew a coldneſs, 
united in the former view. The Doctor, upon his de- a diſtance, and mutual complaints of one another, ow- 
privation from the deanery of Worceſter, drawn ing only to their very different principles in church and 
up a claim of right to-it, directed to all the members ſtate affairs, both being very much in earneſt in what | 
of that church, and affixed the paper in his own hand- zhey profeſſed (26). This was afterwards improved into (26) Ibid, p. 15. 
writing over the great entrance into the choir, May 2, an open rupture, many inſtances whereof will be ſeen * | 
(22) There h 2 1691 (zz). This was thought ſuch an inſult upon the in the ſequel. | | 
2 — — government, that the Attorney - General was ordered [O] He was preſented to St Botolpbh, &c.) This 
tlewell, appen- do enter a proſecution againſt him, whereupon the Doc- preferment was likewiſe obtained for him, without any 
dix, No. IV. tor preſently abſconded, and kept private for many follicitation of his own, by a member of Edmund- 
under this title, years. He was in that ſituation when he came to Am- Hall, William Salkeld, Eſq; afterwards Serjeant at law, 
_ 8 broſden, where he was kindly received by the old and one of his Majeſty's Judges for Wales, who, upon 
| Are Clo partner in his ſtudies. Here he * for ſome the ejectinent of Dr * recommended him 
of Rigbe fd up time, wearing a lay habit to avoid being known, till to the impropriator (27), uel Brewſter, Eſq; by (27) 16K, p. 16. 
in the Cathedral a fellow of a college in Oxford making a vifit there, whom he was to the pariſhioners, in a 
_— of Wer- addreſſed him by his name. Upon that he thought letter, as follows. 


(23) Life of Dr 


himſelf in ſome danger, and immediately taking leave 
of Mr Kennet, went firſt to ſome obſcure retreat, 


I think it at all times my duty to promote the intereſt 
of religion, and the good of your pariſh, and have there- 


and thence in a little time to London (23), where he fore, upon your late vacancy, endeavoured to make the 


Kennet, p. 14. continued in the ſame privacy till May 18, 1699, when beſt choice I could of a miniſter to inſtru& you for your 
NOT Lord Sommers, then Lord Chancellor, procured an act ſouls health. I am werily perſuaded, that I have placed 
of Council, ordering, a Noli Proſequi to be entered to one among you, who is both able and willing to diſcharge 

{24) He procured all proceedings againſt him (24). the duty of his place; and who, I doubt not, will be care 


him this favour 
out of regard to 
his great learning, 
and part:cularly 
in the v ew of 
encouraging him 
to proceed in that 
great work, his 
Theſaurus, which 
bis Lordſhip was 
very ſen ſible 
would be (as it 
really proved) an 
honour to his 
country. 


(a5) Life of Dr 
Kennet, p. 14. 


* 


[N] His work upon the ancient Northern literature 
awas firſt projefted at Ambroſden.) Mr Kennet, to di- 
vert the diſcourſe from the diſagreeable ſubje& of po- 
liticks, having prevailed with this learned gueſt to in- 
ſtruct him in the Northern languages, took the oppor- 
tunity to intreat him to look farther into thoſe ſtudies, 
to review his Saxon and Iſlandic mar, and to em- 
belliſh them with notes and obſervations, that might 
revive and improve the knowledge of our antiquities 
in the riſe and conveyance of our laws, cuſtoms, te- 
nures, and other national rights. It was upon this 
frequent diſcourſe and importunity of Mr Kennet, 
that the Doctor then and there laid the foundation of 
the learned work mentioned in the text. This is ac- 
knowledged in the preface to that work, which bein 

bliſhed in 1705, the learned author has theſe words. 

ev. & Doctiſſimus Vir Whiteus Kennet, c. The Re- 
verend and moſt learned White Kennet, &c. more than 
ſeven years ago intreated me to undertake this work 
of the ancient Northern words ; which in his opinion 
deſerving to be more ly underſtood, I immedi- 
ately ſet about it in his houſe, and having at length fi- 
niſhed it, if it ſhall be found to be of any advantage 
to the learned world, 'tis intirely owing to him, as the 
encourager and 3 of it. We are likewiſe told, 
that had the or continued at Ambroſden, where he 
was well accommodated, and well pleaſed, it had pro- 
bably ted his writing or acting upon any other 
ſubject but that of our national antiquities: For in 
daily talk he had projected ſeveral ſchemes about il- 
luſtrating the dark hiſtory of the Britons, deſcribing 
the manners of the Germans, tracing them in the Nor- 
man cuſtoms, and more eſpecially enquiring into the 
religion of the Saxons before it was adulterated by Po- 
pery, &c. (25) Bat this is too fond an opinion to gain 
entire credit, confidering the natural warmth of the 


[P] He refigned Ambroſden, &c.) In this his mo- 
deration was 

apprehend ſome difficulties in getting quiet poſſeſſion of 
St Botolph, which happened accordingly : For Dr 
Hollingworth pretended a title from the crown; and 
under that pretence laboured for a repoſſeſſion; and 
when that would not do in any courſe of law; he made 
a ſurrendry of that feigned title to another, the Lord 
Keeper Wright's chaplain, who got a ſeal, and main- 
tained a ſuit for it, 'till he happened to be otherwiſe 
provided for; and yet even then he entailed the quar- 
rel, by conſenting to another grant made to a third 
perſon, who upon that began a freſh ſuit in the Queen's 


g name, and (what was extraordinary) at the Queen's ex- 


pence, 'till judgment was given in the Exchequer in 
affirmance of the — 2 right to nominate a 
curate. To this account the writer of our author's 
life adds, that he had heard the good iſſue of this cauſe 
was in meaſure owing to the diligent ſearches 
and diſcoveries made by Dr Kennet himſelf, and to his 
ſolliciting and ſuggeſting, and having once the barons 
leave to argue in it (29). 

[2] He engaged in the diſpute about the rights of the 
Convocation.) An hiſtorical narrative of thu remark- 
able controverſy, which began in 1697, as well as of 
the ſeveral pieces written in it'on each fide, has been 


ful to watch over you, as becomes a faithful paſtor (28). (23) Mer Brew» 
a hes 
: oner 
more conſpicuous, as he had reaſon to 1 Botolph a 


Aldgate, &c. 


Lond. 1700, 4t% 


(29) Life, p. 17, 


18. 


already given in the courſe of this work (30), where ($0) See the D 
the reader may ſee an account of two of our author's tele ATTER- 


pamphlets on the occaſion, 1. Eccleflaſftical ſynods and 


parliamentary Convocation: biſtorically flated and windi- 


cated from the miſrepreſentations of Mr Atterbury, and 
an occafional letter on the ſubjet of Engliſh convocati- 
ons, both printed in 1701, 8vo. Beſides which, he is 
ſaid to be the author of a third treatiſe, not mentioned 
in that account, intitled, The 5:fory of the Convocation 


of 


BURY [Fzan- 


c15] in remarks 


(1]. 


pel, at the Conſecration of the Right Reverend Fatber in God William Lord Biſhop © 


(32) The narra- 
tive was written 
by Dr G. Hoo- 
per, Prolocutor 
of the Lower 
Houſe» 


K E NN FE T. 
Huntingdon, to which dignity he was promoted May 16, 1701 *, by Dr Gardiner Biſhop | 
of Lincoln, who had made him his chaplain ſome time before (q). He now grew into gre 
eſteem among thoſe of his party in the Church, and particularly with the Archbiſhop of 

terbury, Dr Teniſon; by whoſe recommendation he was 4A in 1701, a member of . 
the ſociety for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts (r). In the promoting of which, he ann 
gave his utmoſt aſſiſtance, and was very ſerviceable with his pen [ RI. The following year he 8 
preached the annual ſermon before the corporation for the relief of widows and. chil- fr ede 

dren of clergymen, and publiſhed his ſermon under this title, The Glory of Children in their corporation tt 

Fathers : a Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of St Paul London, December 3, 1702, 988 

4to [S]. In 1705, Dr Wake being advanced to the ſee of Lincoln, our Archdeacon was 
appointed to preach his confecration ſermon. This he performed and publiſhed under the 


following title, The Office and good Work of « Biſhop + 4 Sermon preached in Lambeth-Cha- E. 4 


Willts's Ca- 


on Sunday October 21, 1705. Publiſhed at the deſire of the Archbiſhop and Bifbops. This e compius v 
diſcourſe was much 2 by the late Lord Chief. Juſtice Holt, who Pa 1 it had Mr Hoghes who 
more in it to the purpoſe of the legal and chriſtian conſtitution of this Church, than any feneru preface, 
volume of diſcourſes (5); and he was ordered to preach before the Houſe of Commons on 14 
the zoth of January following [T J. About the ſame time, ſome Bookſellers having un- Kahast. la 
dertaken to print a collection of the beſt writers of the Engliſh hiſtory, as far , 


a third volume, which ſhould carry the hiſtory down to the then preſent reign of —_ 


reign of Charles the Firſt, in two folio volumes (t), prevailed with our author to prepare — 


Anne. This being finiſhed with a particular preface, was publiſhed with t 
under the title of, A Compleat Hiſtory of England; &c. in 1706 [U]. Not long afte 


. Prelates and Clergy of the province of Canterbury, 
c. in anſwer to a narrative of the proceedings of the 
lower houſe of Conrvecation, 1702, 4to. (31) 

[RJ He was very ſerviceable with his pen] He 
drew up a full account of their proceedings to the year 
1706, under * * An account of the _ 2 

ropagating the Goſpel in foreign parts, eſtabliſbed 
yr — of Ki Willicw II. with their pro- 
ceedings and ſucceſs, and hopes of continual progreſs un- 
der the happy reign of her moſt excellent Majeſty Queen 


Anne, Lond. 1706, 4to. And within four years after, 


he continued and improved that account by an hiſto- 
rical deduion of what had been further tranſacted by 
the ſame ſociety, and eſpecially what ſteps and meaſures 


had been taken by the ſociety De Propaganda Fide at 


Rome, and what more Chriſtian methods by reformed 
Rates and princes. This was a work of great labour 
and pains, and brought to ſome tolerable ion, 
but reſerved in the writer's hands, becauſe the circum- 
ſtances of the corporation would not bear the expence 
of printing it. Y 

[S] His ſermon before the corporation of the ſons of 
the Clergy.) In this ſermon he propoſed ſome excellent 
ways and means of benefaction to clergymens ſons, 
well worthy a review by thoſe who are able to make 


them effectual. And the better to promote that de- 


* 


ſign, he intended to write an hiſtorical account of the 
corporation, and of the ſeveral benefactions | any to it, 
as well as of the manifold good ſervices done by it. 
For which purpoſe he had gathered up a great many 
notices of things and perſons ; picked up the ſeveral 
ſermons before the ſons of the clergy, from the firſt by 
Mr George Hall (afterward Archdeacon of Canterbury 
and Biſhop of Cheſter), intitled, The Tribe of Levi 
in 1658 ; ſearched the laſt wills of ſeveral donors and 
benefaftors ; and would by have connected the 


materials into ſome order for the preſs, but that he was 


unkindly uſed by the ſpirit of party (32). ä 
[T) He preached before the Houſe of Commons, Jan. 
o, 7 In this diſcourſe, which was printed at 
requeſt of the Houſe, the Doctor made it his buſi- 
neſs to ſhew, that whatever unhappy grounds and oc- 
cafions were given for that unnatural rebellion and civil 
war, yet nothing could juſtify or excuſe the horrid and 
execrable murder of King Charles I. of which he de- 
monſtrated the illegality and wickedneſs, by a multi- 
tude of proofs from hiſtory and law in the body 
of the ſermon, corroborated by a great many other 
thorities in the margin. That fadt was ſet in this 
ight by him on the preſent occafion, in the view of 
filencing ſome cenſures that had paſſed upon a former 
ſermon on the day, preached. in his own church the 
the preceding year, wherein he had made the counter- 
of that tranſaftion his ſubject, and enquiting 
hence and by what means the evil of the day came, 
he ſet himſelf to prove, that the leading cauſes of it, 
improved by wicked afts and defigns, were chiefly 
theſe : Firſt, a French intereſt and alliance, and from 
thence arifing, ſecondly, the apprehenfiogs and fears 


this, 


of Popery, which led on, thirdly, the jealouſies of 
oppreſſion and illegal power, which tended more and 
more to, fourthly, the growth of profaneneſs and im- 
morality, and even this helped to produce that hypoeriſy 
and perfidiouſneſs which accompliſhed the fin, and the 
infinite ſcandal of the day. This doctrine of laying the 
chief and primary blame upon the King, as the cauſe 
of his own murder, raiſed a great outcry, at a time 
when the ſovereign on the throne was known to revere 
the memory of her as ſacred, and who co- 
pied his example in a mod ſincere and ardent 
affection to the Church, which was now ſaid to be in 
danger from the Preſbyterians and ſectaries, 
by ſome members of the Church. Hereupon the Doc- 
tor thought himſelf obliged to appeal to the world in 
the printing of his ſermon, as he did, under the title 
of, 4 compaſſionate enquiry into the cauſes of the civil 
war, fc. 1704, to. ing an advertiſement to 
this effect, That the ſermon was not defi 
« preſs, but was challenged to appear there by the miſ- 
s apprehenſions of ſome few who heard it, and by the 
* confident report of a far greater number who did not 
© hear it, &c. DI : 
IU] He wrote the 34 volume of a Complete Hiftory of 
England.) Notwithſtanding the r's name did not 


appear before this work, yet it was ſoon known that 
he was the author of it, and the ſame party that had 
ſo freely cenſured his conduct from the time of his en- 

ging in the Convocation controverſy, continued in the 
EE Les t6 cds tb warts 2k handle of coy 


[which was indeed the caſo?, 
r 
other was an anſwer (33). Jacobites were 

took offence at the hiſtory, 
into the Revoluric 


; 
i 


4 


TH 


papers; SRS_E 
tunity upon the death of the 
ſome account of his tranſactions with 
own papers and letters, com 
ſentation of his ſervices 1 
who really did not ſeem to mean any thi 1 
on on his noble perſon and family ; but related facts 
us 


other two, Scrype, and — 


gned for the 


v7 
B 
1. 


III 
ii 


(w) Birch's Life 
of Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, p. 
ada. edit. 7 53. 
This ſeeming in- 
con ſiſtency in the 
years js owing to 
the cuſtom of the 
B.okſelle s, in 
beginning the 
year at Michae!- 
mas, And here 
it ſerves to fhew, 
tnat this fermin' 
was not printed 
till eſter Mi- 
ehaelmas- day, 
that month in 
which it was 
preached, 


(x) Life of Dr 
Kennet, p. 39. 


(34) Life of Dr 
Renn:t, p. 34, 
35˙ 


(35) la the fre- 
face, p. ii. 


(36) Theſe words 
were inſerted by 
the Book ſellers. 
Life of Kennet, 


P. 33» 


(37) In p. 3. 


(38) Vis. in p. 
1. where it is 
called a male vo- 
lent factie n, that, 
during King 
Charles II's life, 
continually plot- 
ted to deſtroy 
him, and fince 
his death as buſily 
plotted to defame 
him, 


(39) In p. 34s 
& (eq. 


this, be was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majeſty, at the recommendation of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Lord. Treaſurer Godolphin; and, by the applica- 
tion of Biſniop Burnet, he preached the funeral ſermon on the death of the firſt Duke of 
Devonſhire, September 5, 1707. This diſcourſe being printed the following year, at the 
requeſt of his fon and heir, the ſecond Duke of Devonſhire, our author took that oppor- 
tunity of addreſſing it in a dedication. to his Grace; with which that nobleman was ſo well 
pleaſed, that he recommended the doctor to the Queen for the deanery of Peterborcugh 
(4), vacant ſoon after by the death of Dr Freeman, October 14, 1707 (w). And not- 
withſtanding ſome complaints were made of his ſermon, wherein he was charged with 
having ſacrificed a fundamental point of Religion to his ambitious views [V], yet this did 
not put a ſtop to the favour ſhewn him at Court; for, by the intereſt of the laſt mentioned 
Archbiſhop, upon the promotion of Dr Blackall to the ſce of Exeter the ſame year, he 
facceeded him in the rectory of St Mary Aldermary in London, at the Queen's preſenta- 
tion (x). By this change the Dean loſt above 100 pounds per annum [X]; but he con- 
ſulted his eaſe in it as a parochial miniſter, and choſe to be more at leiſure than he had 
been for other views, which the dignity and revenue of his deanery gave him an op- 
portunity to purſue “. One of theſe was, the ſettling his brother, Mr Baſil Kennet, in 


the chaplainſhip to the Engliſh factory at Leghorn z an account of which is given in the 


enſuing article. While the Dean was employed. in this ſervice, the famous Dr Henry 


as he found them before related. However on that 
occaſion of his Grace's complaint, the Doctor enqui- 
red more narrowly into thoſe matters, and ſtated them 


over again in a moſt authentic manner; but finding 


that the more full diſcovery would only create the 
greater offence, he would not ſuffer what he had writ- 
ten to be publiſhed to the world (34). Theſe attacks 
were made in the Doctor's life-time, and after his death 
there came out, Examen, or An enquiry into the credit 
and veracity of a pretended complete hiſtory; ſhewing 
the perverſe and wicked deſign of it, and the many fal- 
fities and abuſes of truth contained in it. Together 
with ſome memoirs occaſionally inſerted ; all tending to 
vindicate the honour of King Charles the Second, and 
his happy reign, from the intended aſperfions of that 
Foul pen, by the Hon. Roger North, Eſq; Lond. 1740, 
4to. containing 692 pages. The author informs us (35), 
that upon the firſt appearance of the hiftory, dipping a 
little into it, he found divers matters that gave him 
diſtaſte enough, but minded not much the why, or the 
wwherefore, and ſo let the book paſs from him, till it 
Tas cried up, and the reverend author named: And 


then (being no buyer of ſuch mighty works) he bor- 


rowed of a friend all the three volumes. He found the 


two firſt to be a collection of all the common Engliſh 
chronicles fince the Conqueſt, with advantage pretended 
to be given to ſome, concluding with Wilſon's K. James 
I. with Wellwood's notes to help out the libel. Then 
came on the third volume, a new work, paſſing cur ſo- 
rily over the reigns of James I. and Charles I. and 
having got inta the depths of King Charles II. it ap- 
feared plainly, that inflead of correſponding to the title — 
by an impartial hand (36), and what the preface decla- 
red - with ſtrict regard to truth and juſtice (37), the book 
was a continued libel, or rather Cloaca of libels; and 
thoſe touching the chief turns of tate in his Majeſty's 
reign, miſconſtruing to an evil ſenſe even the beſt acts of 
his government, full of moſt abominable falſities, ſup- 
preſſions, flatteries, and malicious infinuations, in order 
to magni/y the faction aforehinted, and to make all their 
wicked machinations appear heroic exploits; but the 


King himſelf, his loyal miniſtry, and happy reign, baſe 


and odious to poſterity ; and all this put in a way no leſs 


treacherous than impudent and undutiful. In a word, 


ſo groſoly abuſive of truth and good manners, as not to 
be endured in a lettered late, and where people have any 
value or honouy for government and laws. He had ob- 
ſerved before (38), that this pretended hiſtory contains 
the ſum and ſubſtance of that party's project [to defame 
King Charles], uſing their very modes of ſpecch as 
well as of invention, and condeſcends to chime in with 
the baſeſt abuſed rabble of the time. Some, continues 
he, have given out that it is the work of ; 
and to ſhew that filthy luere, as well as malice, con- 
duced, his articles with the bookſellers expreſs, were 
100 J. to be given, and pages to be wrote. 

[VI] Sacrificed a fundamental point of religion to his 
ambitious views.) The point was the danger of a 
death bed repentance, which it wasalledged the Doctor 
had encouraged, and taken away all the hazard of it. 
The charge was grounded upon the following paſſage, 
(39) where ſpeaking of a late repentance, he fays, 


4 


Sacheverell 


That this rarely happens but in men of diſtinguiſhed 
ſenſe and judgment. Ordinary abilities may be al- 
together ſunk by a long vicious courſe of life. The 
duller flame is eaſily extinguiſhed. The meaner ſin— 
ful wretches are commonly given up to a reprobate 
mind, and die as ſtupidly as they lived ; while the 
nobler and brighter parts have an advantage of un- 
derſtanding the worth of their ſouls before they re- 
ſign it. If they are allowed the benefit of ſickneſs, 
they commonly awake out of their dream of fin, and 
reflect and look upward. They acknowledge an in- 
finite being ; they feel their own immortal part ; they 
recolle& and reliſh the holy ſcriptures ; they call for 
the elders of the Church ; they think what to anſwer 


Doctor, 7s a reſpecter of perſons, but the difference is 


He was trade 
a traftee of the 
charity for build- 
ing a church in 
the diſt ict of O- 
ber- Barmen in 
the duchy of 
Berg, and to ſup- 
port a miniſter 
there in 1707 
and when finiſh- 
el, drew up a 
Latin in'cription, 
placed near the 
great door of the 
chu ch, whick 
he tranſcai:ted 
with a Latin let- 
ter to the mi- 
niſter, b th 
printed in the 
docter's Life, p. 
115, & (cqq. 


in men, and the more intelligent nature is the more fuſ- 


ceptible of divine grace. It was an effet of Solomon's 
wiſdom to ſee at laſt his vanity, and to leave his peni- 
tence upon record. We have had in our own age and na- 
tion, men of illuſtrious honour, and of the moſt cele- 
brated parts, who had been carried axway by the courſe 
of this world into extravagant wices and follies, 
And yet upon the proſpect of death, theſe men of un- 
derſtanding hawe felt the excellent ſpirit to move in 
them; they have retracted their looſe opinions, they 
have repented of their grievous fins ; they have made 
their peace with God, and have died, nay have ſome- 
times recovered, and lived like true unfeigned Chriſti- 
an converts (40) ; ſo great are the powers of religion 
* to work moſt upon the largeſt capacities.” Beſides 
this, exceptions were taken at ſeveral other paſſages, 
where the preacher manifeſted the ſame courtly ſpirit. 
However, the author of his life undertakes to vindicate 
him againſt them all, and particularly with regard to 
this now before us, havirg obſerved that it had been 
inſinuated by ſome, That the preacher had built a 
bridge to Heaven for men of wit and parts; but that 
the duller ſort of mankind muſt not hope to paſs 
that way, declares (41), that he had ſaid nothing 
at all to that effect, but in this ſound truth, that the 
more underſtanding a man has, the ſooner he may 
come to a ſenſe of God and religion. He ſays no- 
thing but what common experience and obſervation 
juſtifies, that the ignorant and unnurtured multitude. 
are not, in the nature of the thing, ſo likely to be, 
* wrought upon by the powers of religion, as wiſe and, 
* underſtanding men, thoſe of a higher and better edu-, 
cation.“ | 
[X] By this change he loſt above 100 J. a year.] 
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(40) Lee Earl of 
Marlb-rough and 
Sir Duncomb 
Colch: ſter are in- 
ſtances of this. 
See an account of 
them in the arti- 
cle cf Wilmot 
Earl of Roche- 
ſer, 


(41) Ibid. p. 50. 


Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage in point of profit, 


he was a benefactor to the living of St Mary Alder 


mary: For finding he could not obtain the conſent of 
the pariſhioners to build a parſonage-houſe, though 
there was none, and he offered 200 /. towards it him- 


ſelf; he reſolved not to renew the ſeveral leaſes of 


ground rents for the rector's glebe ; for which renewals 
he might afterwards have received ſeveral fines and ſums 
of money, but to let them run out, that the full houſe 
rents might fall in to him and his ſucceſſors, and ſo 
there might be room for ſome future rector to contrive 
a convenient manſe “. > 

[7] 4 


TP, 40, 41. 


* TOE e 


Cy) This wos 
wrote in anſwer 
to An Appeal of 
the Clergy of the 
Church of Eng- 
laad, to my 
Lords the B- 
ſhops ; burably 
beſceching them 
to beſetc h her 
Majetty to relieve 
their grievances, 
Kc. by a Curate 
near the city, 
then a noiſy 
High-Church 
man, and after- 
wards a Nonjuror» 


and bloody-intended maſſacre by gunpowder, anno 1605. 


Sacheverell preached his remarkable ſermon before the Lord-Mayor of London, on the 
5th of November 1709. Upon this occaſion the Dean addreſſed a Letter to an Alderman 
of the City, which was printed under the title of A True Anſwer to Dr Sacbeverell's Sermon, 
&c. [T]. And the ſame year he publiſhed, A Vindication of the Church and Clergy of Eng- 
land, from ſome late Reproaches rudely and unjuſtly caſt upon them. Lond. 1709, 8vo ()). He 
preached the Latin ſermon at the opening of the Convocation in 1710, which was printed im- 
mmediately; and ſoon afterwards he publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of it, to which he ſub- 
joined a poſtſcript, vindicating himſelt from ſome reproaches caſt upon him Z J. He likewiſe 
refuſed to join in the London Clergy's addreſs to the Queen, upon the change of the Miniſtry 
the ſame year [AA]. In 1712 he was, by the appointment of Archbiſhop Tenifon, called 
upon again to preach the anniverſary ſermon before the ſociety tor propagation of the Goſpel 


Dr Cannon 
made two mo- 


in foreign parts, which upon deſire he publiſned, and added at the bottom of each page the pr taper 
full authorities, as references to matters of fact; and further drew up with his own hand, 


An Abſtraf of the Proceedings of the Society within the year laſt paſt [B B]. 


In a few days 


Brett afterwacds 
owned he had 


gore too far in it, 


after preaching this ſermon, there was publiſhed a letter about the proceedings in Convo- 3 
cation, on complaint of a ſermon publiſhed by Dr Brett, intituled, A Sermon of Remiſſion of 


Sins, according to the Scriptures, and the Doctrine of the Church of England, &c. This ſer- Rov. Ma 


mon had many expreſſions in it, tending to advance the neceſſity of Private Confeſſion and 7753. 40 
Sacerdotal Abſolution. However, the complaint was dropped in the Houſe *, and the 33. 


preacher, as well as his diſcourſe, being rather juſtified and commended, our author pub- 
liſhed A Letter to th? Reverend Thomas Brett, L. L. D. Rector of Betteſhanger in Kent, 


about a Motion in Convocation. 


Lond. 1712. 


And ip the ſame view he alſo publiſhed 


A Memorial for Proteſtants on the fifih of November, containing a more full Diſcovery of ſome 11 
Particulars relating to the happy Deliverance of King James I. Sc. from the moſt trailerous Nov. 5, 1715, 


tain, dated October 25, 1712 (z). 


In a Letter to a Peer of Great-Bri- 


In the like ſpirit he printed the following year, a ſer- 


mon of Archbiſhop Whitgift, preached before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, with a 


[Y] A true anſwer to Dr Sacheverell's ſermon.] The 
letter begins thus, | 


„Hon. Sir, 
* You aſked me laſt night what I thought the beſt 


way of anſwering Dr Sacheverell's ſermon on Nov. 5, 


© I told you one way was to let it drop into ſilence and 
* contempt, for that there was not one argument to an- 
* ſwer, but a jumble of words and periods that made 
the crackling of thorns, noiſe, and flame, and there- 
fore it was better to pity the man and deſpiſe the 


* (tuff. It could do no harm, but rather great ſervice, 


to make his own party-friends aſhamed of him, and 
© to convince the world, that madneſs is as bad as no- 
* deration. But, faid you, there be ſome anſwers in 


print, and will be more: Pray, what is the belt 


me, Sir, to give a ſpecimen of it. 


* courſe that a new anſwerer can take with him? 
Why, Sir, ſaid I, let him anſwer himſelf; that is, 
to produce his own words, and to let him ſtand 
* or fall by them, without- calling him any names, or 
* raking into his life and converſation. You preſſed 


Here it is cool 
and calm under theſe heads; propriety, pertinence, 


good ſenſe, veracity, ſeriouſneſs, charity, and alle- 
© giance,? 


cohich being completed, he concludes in 
theſe terms, I muft ſay thus much, that ſince the 
foundation of the city of London, and the conver- 
* fion of this ifland, there has not been in any age, in 
* any cathedral or parochial church, ſuch a ſermon, 
* ſo inſolent, uncharitable, untrue, as this, delivered, 
* (though long before compoſed) before the Right Hon. 
* the Lord Mayor and citizens of London, at the ca- 
* thedral church of St Paul, on the 5th of November, 
« 1709, by H. S. D D. | 

(Z] A poſtſcript vindicating himſelf againſt ſome re- 
proaches caſt upon him.) One of theſe aſperfions was 
tounded upon a tranſlation of Pliny's panegyric, pub- 
liſhed by our author in 1686, under the title of Au ad- 
dreſs of thanks to a good prince, preſented in the panegy- 
ric of Pliny upon Trajan the beft of Roman emperors. 
Before which he had put a large preface, and the life 
of Pliny, as Sir Rob. Stapylton had done to his tran- 
flation of the ſaid panegyric, printed at Oxford in 1644. 
Several ſcandalous reflections having been made oa the 
dean, ſince his change of principles, for this perfor- 
mance, he took occaſion in this poltſcript to give the 
following account of it. He (that is the remarker) 
* ſays, the Doctor dedicated Pliny's panegyric to the 
* late King James; and what if he had, only it hap- 
* pens he had not. This is an idle tale among the 
party, who perhaps have told it till they believe it; 
hen the truth is, there was no ſuch dedication, and 
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preface 


© the tranſlation itſelf of Pliny was not deſigned for 


any court addreſs. The young tranſlator's tutor, Mr 
Allam, directed his pupil by way of exerciſe, to turn 
* ſome Latin tracts into Engliſh : The firſt was a little 
* book of Eraſmus, intitled Moria Encomium, which 
the tutor was pleaſed to give to a bookſeller in Ox- 
ford, who put it to the preſs, while the tranſlator was 
but an under-graduate. Another ſort of taſk required 
by the tutor, was this Panegyric of Pliny upon Tra- 
jan, which he likewiſe gave to a bookſeller in Ox- 
* ford, before the tranſlator was Maſter of Arts, de- 


Charles II. and a ſmall cut of that prince at full 
length was prepared, and afterwards put before ſe- 
veral of the books; though the impreſſion happened 
to be retarded till the death of King Charles; and 
then the ſame tutor (not long before his own, death) 
adviſed a new preface, adapted to the then received 
opinion of King James, being a juſt and good prince. 
However, there was no dedication to King James, 
but to a private patron, a very worthy baronet (42), 
who came in heartily to the beginning of the late 
happy revolution. This is the whole truth of that 
ſtory, that hath been ſo often caſt at the Doctor, 
not that he thinks himſeif obliged to defend every 
thought and expreſſion of his juvenile ſtudies, when 
he had poſſibly been trained up to ſome notions, 
which he afterwards found reaſon to put away as 
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childiſh things. 


[4 A] He refuſed to join in the addreſs to the Queen, 
Sc.] Advice was ſent of this by Mr Dyer, who in his 
[news] letter of Aug. 24, 1710, writes thus. © The ad- 
* dreſs of the biſhop and clergy of London was inſert- 
ed in this day's Gazette, by order of the Queen, as 
a diſtinguiſhing favour to them. The clergymen who 
refuſed to fign it, were Dr Barton, and Mr Baker ; 
and thoſe who did not anſwer to the Biſhop's ſum- 
mons, were Dr Kennet, Dr Bradford, Dr Hancock, 
and Mr Hoadley ; and therefore as they have no 
ſhare in the Queen's thanks, ſo I hope they will have 
as little ſhare in her favours.” 

LZ B] He publiſhed bis ſermon before the ſociety for 
propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts.) The title of 
it is, The letts and impediments in planting the ee of 
Chrift, &c. Theſe anniverſary ſermons are diſtributed 
in order to excite the charity of pious perſons to pro- 


hriſti- College, 
Cambridge, by 
ſters, 
B. D. &c. Camb, 
in 
ppendix, p. 


(z) As a ſequel 
ot this, he after- 
wards printed a 
ſermon before the 


containing ſeveral 
hiſtorical obſer- 
vations applied to 
the then preſent 
ſeaſon, 


* ſigning to have it publiſhed in the reign of King 


(42) Sir Wil- 
liam Glynne, 
who had juſt be- 
fore preſented 
him to his firft 
living of Am- 
broſden 


#1 


mote that glorious defign, and upon the Dean's pre- 


ſenting this ſermon to a rich and religious widow, ſhe 
reſolved to leave a legacy of 50 J. to the corporation, 
and upon her deceaſe it was paid by her executor into 
his hands, and by him delivered to the board at a pub- 
lic meeting (43). 

31 R [CC] With 


(43) Liſe, 4. 
p. 138, 129. 
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(a a) He was af 
terwards a Non- 
juror, and depri- 
ved of this recto- 
ry on that ac- 
count in 1714, 
Salmon's Chron. 
Hiſtorian, p. 365. 
edit. 1723. 


(44) Genera 
Hiſt. ry of Eng- 
land, by N. Tin- 
dal, under the 
year 1711 · 


f c r . , 


preface of his own [CC]. This zealous conduct raiſed fo great an odium upon him among 
the oppaſite party, that a very uncommon method was taken to expoſe him by Dr Wel- 
In an altar- piece of that church, the ſubje& whereof 


ton, Rector of Whitechapel (a a). 


was a repreſentation of Chriſt and the twelve Apoſtles eating the Paſſover and Laſt Sup- % This furt 


per, Judas the traitar was drawn fitting in an elbow chair, drefſed in a black garment, 


between a gown and a cloak, with a black ſcarf and a white band, a ſhort wig, and a 


mark in his forehead between a lock and a patch, and with fo much of the countenance of 
Dr Kennet, that under it in effect, was written, The Dean the Traytor [D D]. 


Such an 


outrageous piece of inſolence ſerved to animate rather than deter him (55); and the ſame 


year, upon the appearance in print of Mr Bedford's Hereditary Right, &c. 


the Dean pub- 


liſhed an anſwer to it, under the title of A Letter to the Lord Biſhop of Carliſie, concerning 
one of his Predeceſſors, Biſbop Merks, on occaſion of a new volume for the Pretender, intitled, 


The Hereditary Right of the Crown of England aſſerted. Printed in 1713 [E Z]. 


[CC] With a preface of his own.) As this preface 
contains an account of all the points in diſpute between 
the Dean and his antagoniſt, with regard to the Church. 
We ſhall give an abſtract of it as follows. He begins 
wich the reaſons that induced him to reprint this fer- 
mon, which he obſerves might be ſerviceable at that 
time upon ſeveral accounts. 1. That it would bear 
* {ome teſtimony of reſpect and honour to the good 
way of preaching in the age of Queen Elizabeth; 
ſober, ſerious goſpel truth, in a juſt and eaſy ſtile, 
which degenerated by the introduction of ſchool 
terms, and ſcraps of the poets under King James, 
and ran too far into the reign of King Charles I. 
whereby the pulpit became rather a place of diver- 
ſioa than inſtruction and falvation. ' hat at the Re- 
ſtoration the preacher ran into another extreme, that 
of words and periods, ſtrong and ſtiff, a falſe oratory, 
'till Dr Tillotſon, and ſome other judicious divines, 
dared to reſtore good ſenſe and plain learning, which 
now, ſays he, generally obtain. 2. It will do ano- 
ther honour to that age, by ſhewing the probity and 
courage of our Engliſh divines, in preaching at court 
againit the flattering of great men, as well as the in- 
conſtancy of the common people, as likewiſe againſt 
their curioſity and love of ſtrange doctrines ; ſuch as 
the invalidity of lay-bapti/m ; a dorine of the moſt 
narrow and uncharitable ſpirit, invented by ſchiſma- 
ticks, and urged by the leader of them Mr Cartwright, 
but conſuted by Archbiſhap Whitgift, in his admoni- 
tion, &c. and condemned in this ſerman. 3. It will 
give a further proof of the integrity of preachers 
in that reign, that they preached freely and earneft- 
ly againſt the errors and corruptions of Popery. But 
they found, it ſeems, ſome of the common people 
growing ſick and weary of that neceſſary ſubje&, and 
rather intent upon newfangled doctrines and devices 
of upftart men. That however no Proteſtant preach- 
ers had been then ſo fond of ftrange notions, as to 
preach up the neceſſity of private confeſſion to a prieſſ, 
or the inefficacy of faith and repentance to a inner, 
without jacerdotal abſolution ; or a real profitiatory 
ſacrifice in an oblation of the elements of bread and 
dine ; or a middle ſtate of ſouls after death in neither 
heaven nor hell; or an independency of the Church 
upon a Chriſiian ſtate, even where the civil magiſtrate 
is by law ſupreme bead and governor ; or the un- 
churching of all ather reformed Churches ; and the un- 
chriſtening of all foreign Proteflants ; to ſay nothing of 
our brethrea and fathers at home, or any ſuch unſcrip- 
tural fancies bordering on the Church of Rome, and t1 
be ſupported by nothing but an infallible chair. 

[D D] The Dea the traitor) It was generally 
ſaid, that the original ſketch was deſigned for a Biſhop 


[Biſhop Burnet] under Dr Welton's diſpleaſure, Which 


occaſioned the e}baw-chair. But the fears of a Scan- 
dalum Magnatum riſing before the Painter's eyes, leave 
was given to drop the Biſhop and make the Dean, 
which he did as well as he could ; multitudes of people 
came daily to the church toadmire the meaning of the 
ſight, but it was eſteemed fo inſolent a contempt of all 
that is ſacred, that upon the complaint of others for 
the Dean himſelf never ſaw it, or ſeemed to regard it) 
the Biſhop of London obliged thoſe that ſet the picture 
up to take it down (44). 

[EE] A letter concerning Biſhop Merks, Sc.] When 
the hereditary right, &c came out, the Dean made it 
his buſineſs to examine the ſtrength of the arguments, 
and the truth of the authorities in it, and was prepared 


to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs and inſincerity of that new 


ſcheme, and the very wrong turns of hiſtory and law, 


mean 


that are drawn in to ſupport it. But finding the whole 
examination would run into too great a length for the 
patience of common readers, who moſt wanted to be 
undeceived, he reſolved to take a ſingle inſtance only, 
by way of ſpecimen, that from thence might be in- 
ferred what credit was to be given to the reſt of that 
bulky work. This inſtance was in the caſe of Thomas 
Merks, Biſhop of Carliſle, whom this author had ap- 
plauded as a man of conſcience and integrity, becauie 
he adhered to King Richard II. after his reſignation 
and depoſition, and took up arms (after a ſpeech in 
parliament) againſt King Henry IV. in legal poſſeſſion 
of the Crown; for which he was tried, condemned, 
and pardoned. The Dean well knew that this ap- 


plauded Biſhop was one of the worlt tools in the mi- 


niſtry of Richard II and helped to bring that prince 
to his miſerable end; and was attached to him not 
upon any principle of honour, but for his own intereſt 


and preſervation, and that he was by no means the de- 


liverer of that ſpeech in parliament long ſince invented 
for him, and that his flying into arms in aſſiſtance of 
a French invaſion, was, in the moſt apparent manner, 


a baſe treaſon and rebellion, for which he was legally 


Ws made a to; ic 
of ridicule by kis 
adveriarics ar,d 
competitors, and 
in that ſeiſe the 
Biſhop of Car. 
ile gives him 
the character of a 
man of Chri/tian 
Courare and ie 
gri'y. Ser Re. 
mars, &c. priate 
ed la 1717 by 


In the chat Bip, 


tried, convicted, and adjudged to die: But after an ef- 


fectual deprivation by the civil power, and a mock 
tranſlation by the Pope, he made his ſubmiſſion, and 
obtained his pardon, and accordingly after that revo- 
lution lived in a peaceable allegiance to King Henry 
IV. who was perfectly reconciled to him as to a faith- 
ful ſubject, and was not only his friend but his royal 
patron, beitowing a good benefice on him, though for 
the honour of the Church and nation, he would never 
truſt him in an Engliſh biſtopric, and he never pretend- 
ed to act as a biſhop of his ſee. "his character of the 
man, and kiſtory of his life and actions, was the very 
reverſe of what the author of hereditary right had 
given, and to ſhew that to the world, was the ſubject 
of the Dean's letter, who reſted the matter 'till the 
death of Dr Hickes (45) in 1715. Soon after which, 
there came out a collection of papers written by him, 
wherein it appeared, that he had been conſecrated to 
the title of Suffragan of Thetford, by ſome few of the 
deprived biſhops, and after their deceaſe, had made him- 
ſelf the principal of orthodox unity, and Jatobite loyal- 
ty ; condemning the eſtabliſhed Church of England as 
ſchiſmatical, and the civil government as tyranny and 
uſurpation, the bench of biſhops and their whole clergy 
as of invalid orders; their miniſtration of the ſacra- 
ments as null and void; and their very prayers a ſin. 
About the ſame time, the beginning of the rebellion, 
there was found a printed tract of ſchiſm (45), charged 


on the Church of England, and the whole body of the 


clergy, by Mr Lawrence Howell, one of the fame ſa- 
cobite ſeparation. And in a ſearch made for the per- 
ſon and papers of the ſaid Mr Howell, among other 
notable diſcoveries, there was one ſheet ſupericribed, 
A letter to Dr Kennet, that ſeemed to be an inſulting 
dedication, or preface of a book, called, An anſwer 
ta the brief Hiſlory of the Crown of England, written 
at the time when the bill of excluſion was attempted a- 
gainſt the Queen's father, then Duke of York. Ihe ſaid 
letter prefixed, complained grievouſly that Dr Kenne: 
bad given a wile character of Biſhop Merks, and yet, 
againſt his will, had made him flritly faithful to his 
rightful ſavereion, &c. Whereupon the Dean drew 


(45) He died De- 
cember 15 tha: 
vear. See the 
inf{cri»t'on upon 
his t0cr:;b-fone ia 
St Margaret's 
church-yard, 
Wellminſter. He 
was con ſecrated 
Suifiagan Biſhop 
Fed. 24, 1693, 
after his return 
irom F:ance, 
With a nominate 
tion frem K ng 
Jemes, to whom 
he undertcolk a 
voyage for the 
purpoſe. 


(46) The title 
was Te coe 
4 b:jm t uy Ras 
ted, Fer wt} h 
he was tried and 
convifted at the 
Old Bailey, Feb. 
28, 1716, and 
ſentenced to be 
twice whipped, 
to pay a fine of 
co J. and to be 
impriſoned for 
three years, and 
to find ſurcties 
fer his good be- 
ba vigur for lite; 
and after ſentence 
h's 3 W:,w2s 


up and publiſhed, A ſecond letter to the Lord Biſpop of Sripped off by the 


Carliſle upon the ſubject of Biſhop Merks, Tc. 


Octob. 22, 1745. Neither did he think this ſufficient. 


dated baneman by orcer 


of the Court. 
$,!\mon's Chren. 


The controverſy of the new ſchiſm made a much great- Bid. ander the 


er noiſe, he obſerved, upon the late tumults and _ 
ion, 


year 17 16. N 


o 


K EN N E F. 
mean time, he employed his leiſure hours in improving the good ends of the ſociety for 
propagating the Goſpel, &c. To that purpoſe, having made a large collection of ſuitable 
books, charts, maps, papers, &c. at his own expence, in the deſign of writing A full 
Hiſtory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity in the Engliſh American Colonies, he made a free 
preſent thereof to the corporation, and publiſhed a catalogue of all the diſtin& treatiſes and 
papers, in order of time as they were firſt printed or written, under this title, Bibliotbece 

Americane Primordia : An Altempt towards laying the Foundation of an American Library, 
in ſeveral Books, Papers, and Wrilings, humbly given to the Society for propagating the Goſ- 
pel in Foreign Parts, for the perpetual Uſe and Benefit of their Members, their Miſſionaries, 
Friends,. Correſpondents, and others, concerned in the good deſign of planting and promoting 
Chriſtianity within her Majeſty's Colonies and Plantations in the Weſt Indies, 4to. Lond. 
1713{[FF]. About this time he likewiſe founded an antiquarian and hiſtorical library at 
Peterborough [G G], and enriched the common library of that church with ſome very uſeful 
books, and improved their ſtock of monuments and records with an abſtract of the collec- 
tions made by Dr John Collins, one of his predeceſſors (cc). After the acceſſion of King 
George I. to the throne, as ſoon as the Dean ſaw the rebellion opening in the North, and 
the diſpoſition of many to countenance and cover it, he preached boldly in rebuking that 
ſpirit, and publiſhed, at the requeſt of ſome of his pariſhioners, . The Witchcraft of the 


Non, than it h1d ever done fince the filling of the de- 
prived ſees by King William, and the Jacobite conven- 
ticles were more frequented in London and Weſtminſter, 
and prieſts of that way were ſent down to gather the 
like congregations in country towns ; and many of the 
high church, eſpecially the women, would not join in 
any part of the prayers for King George and his royal 
family, but at the mention of theſe names would riſe 
up, or fit down, or at leaft expreſs their diſſent in ſome 
viſible manner. Several of the Church clergy alſo, 
tho' offended with Dr Hickes for urging a ſeparation, 
yet gave in very much to the principles upon which 
that practice was founded, viz the independency of 
the Church upon the State, the more than ſpiritual 
powers of the Church; the legiſlature of the Biſhops 
and clergy ; the Church above and before the King ; 
and ſuch like notions of aſſuming authority and juriſ- 
diction by divine right, unaccountable to the prince 
and people. At this critical junQure, the Dean thought 
it neceſſary to write a third letter to the Lord Biſhop of 
Carlifle upon the ſubject of Biſhop Merks, wherein the 
nomination, election, inveſtiture, and deprivation of 
Englith prelates, are ſhewn to be orginally conſtituted 
and governed by the ſovereign power of kings and their 
parliaments, againſt the pretenſions of our new fana- 
ticks, who have withdrawn themſelves from the eſta- 
liſhed Church into a ſeparate communion, under the 
name of {ome deprived biſhops, and their ſuppoſed ſuc- 
ceſſors, dated Jan 25, 1716. In this letter he reſumes 
the ſubject of the ſpeech ſaid to be ſpoken by this biſhop 
in parliament, and obſerves, that the firſt notice given of 
it to tne world came from Mr Edward Hall, who died 
about 150 years after the ſpeaking, and yet pretends no 
manuſcript copy; that it was immediately caught up 
by Mr Grafton, who cites Mr Hall for it. That Stowe, 
in his Annals, publiſked by himſelf, takes no notice 
of any ſpeech or oppotition of this biſhop in this par- 
liament, nor has Mr Edmund Howes inſerted it, but 
Mr Hollinſhead and his friends, who were to be gene- 
ral colle&ors, took hold of it, but refer to Mr Hall, 
and let it reſt again fingly upon his teſtimony. But ſoon 
after comes a boulder man, Sir John Hayward, L. L. D. 
to give an efſay upon Henry IV. and he not only ſup- 
poſes a ſpeech to have been really delivered, but gives 
a new and larger copy of it, i e. He made a new 
ſpeech, and dreſſed it up in argument and language as 
unlike to Biſhop Merks, as his own military ſword was 
to that prelate's mitre; and yet he introduces it with 
great ceremony. The imeritance of the kingdom, ſays 
he, being in this fort ſettled in King Henry and his line, 
it was moved in the parliament, what ſhauld be done 
with King Richard. The Biſhop of Caerliel, who was 
a man learned and wiſe, and one that always uſed both 
liberty and conſtancy in a good cauſe, in his ſecret judg- 
ment did never give allowance to theſe proceedings, yet 
diſſembled his diſlike, until he might to ſome purpoſe de- 
clare it. Therefore now being in a place to be heard of 
all, and by order of the Houſe to be interrupted by none, 
be roſe up, and with a bold preſence uttered his mind as 
follotvetb, &c. All which, fays Dr Kennet, is an ima- 
ginary entrance into an enchanted caftle, or a meer 
ion, pleaſant enough to any who love to be deceived. 
The author, like other diverting writers, would not 


preſent 


bind himſelf to relate what another ſaid, but would 
make an exerciſe upon what might be now ſaid upon 
that ſubject. This ſpeech for Biſhop Merks was not 
his firſt eſſay of that kind in this life and reign of 
Henry IV. He made a fine ſpeech for Archbiſhop 
Arundel to Duke Henry in France, which he calls a 
ſolemn oration ; and a pretty ſpeech of the Duke in 
anſwer to it, with reply and rejoinder very agreeable. 
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te c) Life of Dr 
Kennet, p. 151. 


He makes a moſt bemoaning ſpeech for King Richard, 


when His bitterneſs did in this manner break from him; 
and another farewel ſpeech in the Tower, when he 
delivered up his crown and ſcepter. In {hort, he is a 
profeſt ſpeech-maker through all his little hiſtory. — 
The true occaſion of his making that elaborate ſpeech 
for Biſhop Merks ſeems to have been this: He was 
employed by the Earl of Eſſex to anſwer the book of 
titles, called Doleman, written by Father Parſons, and 


King of Seots; and upon that view he took a ſtep out 
of the way, and put his own thoughts into the form 
of a ſpeech for Biſhop Merks, in defence of hereditary 
right; for which he ſuffered in the jealous times of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was honourably rewarded by 
King James I. who knighted him, and made him hiſto- 
riographer of Chelſea college (47). 

IFF] Bibliathece Americane Primardia, &c.] This 
conſiſts of books, charts, and maps, together with a 
collection of voyages and travels, and other notices of 
thoſe parts. In the preface he gives an account of the 
{ſeveral uſes of it, one of which he intimates in the 
concluſion to be, that Any perſon in running it over 
* would pleaſe to remember, that if they have any 
books or papers of the kind, not therein mentioned, 
or better editions of thoſe books and papers that are 
* inſerted, and tranſmit them to the Society to enrich 
* and enlarge the common ſtock.” | 

[G G Arn hiſtorical library at Peterborough.) To 
this purpoſe he had been long gathering up pieces, 
from the very beginning of printing in England, to 
the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. This col- 
lection, amounting to about 1509 volumes and ſmall 
tracts, was placed in a private room at Peterborough, 
in the view of being daily ſupplied and augmented, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr Joſeph Sparke, a mem- 
ber of that church, of very good literature, and very 
able to aſſiſt in the deſign ; and there is a large written 
catalogue of them thus inſcribed, Index /ibrorum ali- 
quot vetuſtorum quos in commune bonum conge/ſit W. K. 
Decan. Petriburgh, MDCCXII. In it there are molt 
of the printed legends of ſaints ; the oldeſt rituals and 
liturgies ; the firſt printed ſtatutes and laws; the moſt 
antient homilies and ſermons ; the firſt editions of the 
Engliſh ſchoolmen, poſtillers, expounders, &c. with a 


great many fragments of our ancient language, uſage, 


cuſtoms, rites, tenures, and ſuch other things as tend 
to illuſtrate the hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
and the ſucceſſive ſtate of religion and learning, in 
them. In a letter to a friend, dated at Peterborough 


July 27, 1717, the Dean writes thus: I have improved 
the collection I have been long making for an hiſtorical 
antiguarias library, confitig of the oldeſt books reiat- 
ing to Engliſh writers and affairs : I have conſiderably 
encreaſ:d my catalogue of the lives of eminent men. 
HH] 4 


cautiouſly to recommend the hereditary right of the 


(47) Third Let- 


ter to the Lord 
Piſhopof Carlifle , 
an 49. „. 
Some Nemarks, 
&c. upon theſe 
two laſt letters, 
were pub iched by 
Mr jer. Collier, 
See his article. 


2830 K E N 


N E T. 


preſent Rebellion: A Sermon preached in the Pariſh-Church of St Mary Aldermary, in the 
City of London, on Sunday the 251th of September, 1715. The Time of a publick Ordination. 


Publifhed upon Requeſt of the Hearers. 


Lond. 1715 [HH]. The fame year, upon the 


motion of his great friend and patron Archbiſhop Teniſon, he printed a tract, intitled, 
The Wiſdom of looking Backwards, to judge the better of one Side and the other, by the Speeches, 
Writings, Actions, and other Matters of Fact, on both fides, for the four laſt years paſt, 


Lond. 1715, 8vo. 


In the two following years, he was very zealous for the repeal of the 


acts againſt Occaſional Conformity and the growth of Schiſm [77]; he alſo warmly op- 
poſed the proceedings in the Convocation againſt Dr Hoadley, then Biſhop of Bangor, and 
was deeply engaged on the ſide of that prelate, in what is uſually called the Bangorian 


controverſy [KK]. 


His reputation was particularly concerned in this laſt affair, and 


ſeemed to be hurt thereby ſo eſſentially, as to prove an effectal bar to his farther advance- 
ment in the Church. But, by the aſſiſtance of Dr Charles Trimnel Biſhop of Norwich 


(a 4 Ibid, p · 
183. 


(d d), and afterwards of Wincheſter, he was promoted, upon the death of Dr Cumber- 
land, to the fee of Peterborough, and was conſecrated Biſhop at Lambeth-chapel, on Sun- 


day November 9, 1718. He continued to employ the preſs in printing ſeveral pieces af- 


ter this laſt promotion [L LI, which he lived to enjoy ſomething above ten years, 


[H H] A ſermon, intitled, The witchcraft of the pre- 
ſent rebellion ) I his ſermon, which was preached in 
the height of the rebellion, expoſed him to the wit 
and malice of ſeveral. Two or three private letter- 
writers told him, that it was preaching treaſon againſt 
the lawful king, and the time was coming when he 
ſhould certainly anſwer for it; and even ſome friends 
of leſs ſpirit intimated, that it was not ſo wiſe and cau- 
tious No exaſperating an enemy when he had a ſword 
in his hand, and the like. But he was uſed to ſay, 
that he was prepared to live and die in the cauſe a- 
gainſt Popery and the Pretender, and he would go out 

| to fight, when he could no longer ſtay to preach againſt 
(49) Life, &, them (49). After the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, he 
1 133 and publiſhed, 4 thankſgiving ſermon for the 
lefſing of God, in ſuppre//ing the late unnatural rebel- 
lion, delivered in the pariſh church of St Mary Alder- 

mary, &c. on Thur ſday June 7, 1716. 

{1 1] He was very zealous for the repeal of the ad 
againſt occaſional conformity, &c] In a letter dated 
April 13, 1717, he has theſe words. * The bill 
« for relieving the diſſenters in matters of civil right 
and property, conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the eſta- 
* bliſhed ( hurch, ſeems ta be due to them as Engliſh Pro- 
« teflants, and faithful Proteſtants. However, it 

muſt be oppoſed in the name of the Church. Had the 
miniſtry been more early fixed, and fleady meaſures 
taken, it had met with l/s oppoſition. I wiſh the 
Biſhops had declared nothing, till they had ſeen the 
ill, and kept it more in their power of reconciling 
it to the peace and true intereſt of religion, as by 
law eſtabliſhed in the Church of England. I doubt, 
if it go on, ſome who were againſt it will find an odd 
* expedient for it, and rather than be thought to juſtify 
accaſional communion, will offer more than the firſt 
demand, even to abrogate the Teſt-Act, when all 
had been content with reſtoring Toleration to the 
* ſtate of the Rewalution (Go). By this extract it ap- 
pears, that the Dean had incurred the jealouſy and 
diſpleaſure of ſome of his old friends, in not running 
into the meaſures taken by them upon the buſineſs of 
the repeal of the two bills above-mentioned, which 
was upon the anvil at this time. One of theſe old 
friends was the Bifhop of Carliſle, then Almoner to the 
King, as will be ſeen in the following remark. 
[XK] He was deeply engaged in the Bangorian 
controverſy.) His ſhare in this famous diſpute was 
not immediately upon the doctrine about the powers 
of the Church, advanced by Dr Hoadley, but only up- 
on an incident which fell out in the courſe of it. The 
Biſhop's ſermon having been attacked by Dr Andrew 
Snape, his lordſhip wrote an anſwer ; in which, upon 
occaſion of a report ſpread by ſome perſons about the 
town, that he was put upon preaching that ſermon at 
court to ſerve ſome political ends, he uſes theſe words, 
| God knows I preached what I found there [in the New 
Teſtament], without the knowledge of any man living 
(57) Anſwer to (51). This poſitive and ſolemn declaration was flatly 
the Rev, Dr inconſiſtent with a ſtory which had been told to Dr 


a M M «a « 


(50) Ibid. p. 
182, 183. 


Snape s e to Snape, namely, that the ſermon was preached with 
— o ; the knowledge, and ſubmitted to the correction of a 
uf 6." P43 certain perſon, who adviſed the making alterations in 


it. Whereupon, in the cenclufion of his ſecond letter 
to the B:ſhop, having taken notice of his entertaiging 
Pillionere, a Jeſuit, in his kouſe, he addreſſes himſelf 


and 
died 


to his Lordſhip thus, © I muſt needs ſay your evaſive 
© equivocal way of writing, favours very ſtrongly of 
© ſuch communication [as that of a Jeſuit}, and whe- 
© ther the ſame perſon may not have helped you 
to a mental reſervation to juſtiſy a folemn appeal 
to God, that what you preached was without the 
* knowledge of any man living, when a living man 
* has teſtified, that it was preached with his knowledge, 
© and ſubmitted to his correction, your Lordſhip beſt 
* knows.” This was no ſooner publiſhed, then the 
Biſhop called upon Dr Snape for the proof of what he 
had aſſerted, who preſently declared, that he had re- 
ceived that account from Dr Hutchinſon, who had 
heard the Biſhop of Carliſle ſay, that he had ſpoken 
with the perſon that adviſed the Biſhop of Bangor to 
inſert ſuch words as ab/olutely, properly, & c. And 
that ſome days after the ſame divine again aſſured him, 
that he had heard the ſame prelate a fecond time de- 
clare that matter to be true, and that he would juſtify 
it to all the world. Upon this Dr Snape drew up that 
Paſſage, waited upon the Biſhop of Carliſle, read it to 
him, and was allowed by him to publiſh it, with an aſ- 
ſurance that he would ſtand to it. This was the ſub- 
ſtance of Dr Snape's advertiſement (52), to which the 
Biſhop of Carliſle ſet his hand in theſe words, this is ** g 
true. And being called upon to name the man, he > perk nay | 
fixed upon Dr Kennet, who he declared, according to Or Snape in. 
the beſt of his remembrance, was the perſon that told /fr#cd in jome 
him, the ſermon was preached with his knowledge, 33 eſpecrate 
and ſubmitted to his correction, and that he adviſed, Oe on 
and with difficulty prevailed, for the inſerting the words Converrs from Po- 
above-mentioned A great number of papers and let- p. Lond. 
ters paſſed on the occaſion between the Biſhop of Car- 718. 
liſle and the Dean; in all which the charge was aftirm- 
ed on one fide, and denied on the other, with equal 
warmth ; ſo that the matter reſted upon the compara- 
tive characters of the diſputants, and the Dean had 
the hardeſt part to manage, that of proving a ne- 
gative. This, and the great eſteem in which the 
Biſhop was held, even among ſeveral of the Dean's 
beſt friends then in favour at court, where the Biſhop 
was almoner, would probably have ſunk the Dean®, had 
not there been luckily a change of hands, upon which 
the Biſhop was removed from the almoner's place (53), 
which was given to Dr Willis, then lately made Biſhop 
of Glouceſter ; the Occaſional Conformity and Schiſm 
acts were repealed in the manner chalked out by the 
Dean, in the letter mentioned in the foregoing remark, 
and he was lucky enough to have it in his 2 
lend a helping vote to the paſſing of it in the Houſe o ; 
of e 4 he was # Ae being Biſhop 3 — 
of Peterborough (5 4). 373. firſt edit. 
(LL) He printed ſeveral pieces after he was made 723. 
Biſhop.) Theſe are, t Charity and Reſtitution ; a /pital 
ſermon, preached at St Bridget's before the Lord Mayor, | 
on Zl Monday March - 1719, with an applica- ng 
tion to the vain attempts of a Spaniſh invaſion in 1588. and the act paſſed 
2. A ſermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tem- aſter Chriſt mas, 
poral in Weſtminſter- Abbey, Fan. 30, 1719. 3. Mont- 1 
tions and advices delivered to the clergy of the dioceſe of g 


(52) The fol- 


lowing year, our 


* He was fo 
greatly affected 
with ir, that he 
preſerved a place 
for it in his laft 
Wil, where he 
folemn'y decla- 
red, that he nei- 
ther ſaid nor 
thought any ſuch 
thing, 


(53) Viz. on the 
18rh of March, 


(54) He was 


1713, It was 

Peterborough, at the primary wiſitation held in the intitle d. An A 

months of July and Auguſt 1720 in tus parti; pb for frengtbering 

liſhed at the requeſt of the clergy for their uſe and ſer- * N In- 

vice, 4to. 4. An introduction to the new edition of a De 0 

book, intitled, A ds/tourſe concerning the laws mow b. 384, 385. 
ſtica 


8 died in his houſe in Se James's- ſtreet Weſtminſter (ee), on the rgth of December, 1728. % or 


locking ines st In viewing his character, the quality that ſhews itſelf foremoſt is his party zeal “, which books, coated 
James's Park. the writer of his life intimates was carried to exceſs. But drawing that veil aſide, there bay" 
* He afifted Mr appears many excellent virtues in the moral part, and many rare talents and acquiſitions in pence, and tek 


1 the intellectual part of it. He was a man of incredible diligence and application, not only * 


fudied to make 
Gt dapen of in his youth, but to the very laſt. He was very communicative (ff), and would go le aſſet bark os 


the Medley, up through any fatigue to ſerve either a friend or the public. Neither was he wanting in then. 
Ling to Conve. acts Of charity; eſpecially in reſpect to almſgiving, he both gave largely himſelf, and had 


88 of a ſingular influence in diſpoſing others to do the like [MM | 3 and was particularly libe- og) ure 
1%. © ral, and even bountiful, to ſome of his relations, whoſe circumſtances ſtood in need of it a, that very 


(gg). As all his paſſions were naturally ſtrong; ſo the love of his country, and regard — > this 
for it's honour, glowed among them with a diſtinguiſhed warmth. Nor was his affection . — _ 
for the Church leſs true and hearty, though tempered with great charity and moderation years 
towards the Diſſenters. nnen 
flical and civil, made agrinſt Hereticks by Pope, Empe- himſelf, Lond. 17 10. 8 vo. (12. ) The Works of Charity, 
rors, and King, provincial and general councils, approv- in a ſermon preached before the right honourable the Lord 
ed by the Church of Rome, Cc. Lond. 1723. He ſeems Mayor in the Church of St Bridget, on Tueſday in Eafter 
. to think the ſaid diſcourſe was wrote by Dr Maurice, Week, 1710. Lond. 1710. (13.) The Criſtias Neighbour: 
(55) See 12 fer- bat it appears that Dr Whitby was the true author (55). 4 Sermon preached in the Church of St Lawrence Jewry, 
mons preached at 5. A treatiſe of Gavelkind, both name and thing, ſhew- before the right honourable the Lord Mayor, &c. upon the 
= _— ing the etymology and true derivation of the one, the na- Ele&ion of a Mayor for the Year enſuing, on the Fraſ 9 
8 zie A ture, antiquity, and original of the other ; with ſundry St Michael, 1711. Lond. 1711. (14) Doing Gf 
Short Account, emergent obſervations, both pleaſant and profitable to Way to Eternal Life ; recommended in a Spital Sermon, 
of Dr Whitby, be tnown of Kentiſh men, and others, eſpecially fuch as before the right honourable the Lord Mayor, on Tueſday 
po , "i are fiudious either of the ancient cuſtom or common law in Zafer Week, 7th April,1712. Lond. 1712. (1 Go) The 
| dos 5 of this kingdom. By (a well-willer to both) William Faithful Steward. A Spital Sermon, preached on Tuef- 
| omner. The ſecond edition, corrected from the many day in Eafler Week, April z, 1716. 
errors of the former impreſſion. To which is added, the [MM] He had a particular influence in diſpofingothers 
life of the author, written, newly reviſed, and much to charity] The following remarkable inflances of this 
enlarged, Lond. 1726, 4to. 6. A regifler and chronicle, ſhall conclude this memoir. The alderman of his ward, 
ecclefaaſtical and civil, containing matters of fad, de- Sir Charles Thorold, Bart. ſuffered him to ſuggeſt ſome 
livered in the words of the moſt authentic books, papers, proper objects of charity in his life and at his death. His 
and records, digeſted in exad order of time ; with pro - laſt will had ſo many noble charities bequeathed in it, 
per notes and references towards diſcovering and con- that for the honour of the city, as well as of that wor- 
nefing the true biſtory of England, from the Refloration thy family, Dr Kennett, thought fit to give an abſtract | 
of King Charles II. Lond. 1728, 2 volt. fol. Theſe of it in his ſpital ſermon, on Tueſday in Eafter week | 
are all that he publiſhed after he was Biſhop; as to 1710 (56). The exhibitions to be yearly given to four (55) Viz. is 
thoſe he wrote or publiſhed before, ſeveral have been poor ſcholars in the univerfity of Oxford (there men- * 5. 


occaſionally mentioned in the courſe of this memoir ; tioned) were to be affixed to ſuch colleges or balls as he 


the reſt are as follow : ſhould appoint z who accordingly named Sr Edmnnd 


1. A manuſcript treatiſe about the Teft, againſt Dr Hall, Corpus Chrifti, Univerſity, and Merton ; the firſt 
Parker. 2. 5 taken away from the evil in reſpect to his own education, and the ſecond to his 
to come, applied to t 1 Mary, in a ſermon brother's, and the two laſt in regard of friendſhip to 
preached at St Martyn's c in Oxford, Jan. 20, the governors of them. Dr Kennett had alſo a parti- 
1694. 3. 4 ſermon preached at Bow church, London, cular acquaintance with one of his pariſhioners at Ald- 
before the Societies of Reformation, on Monday Sept. 24, gate, Mr John Pierrepoint, who, after a receſs from 
1701, fublifbed at their requeſt, Lond. 1702, 4. 4 neſs, was projecting how to do moſt good in his 
ſermon preached in 4 church of St Botolph Ald- generation, and to poſterity ; and was encouraged by 
gate in London, Dece 17, 1704, the day of ſolemn 2 Dean in what be afterwards accompliſhed ; which 
thankſgiving for the late glorious victory obtained over was the founding a free ſchool at Ludton in He- 
the French and Bavarians by the Forces of her Majefly refordſbire, for inſtructing of children in religion, 
4d ber Allies under the command of the Duke of Marl. grammar-learning, writing, arithmetic, and menſu- 
borough, Lond. 1704. (5.) 4 T, — Sermon at ration; the governors whereof were incorporated 
Se PauPs, March 8. 1704-5. (6.)The Charity of Schools act of parliament, and the ſchool endowed with an 
fer poor Children recommended, in a Sermon preached at eſtate of about 300 1. per annum, tax free. The pro- 
the Pariſh Church of St Sepulebres, May 16, 1708, fits to be employed in the following manner. To the 
Lond. 1708. (7) The Duties of rejoicing in a Day of ſchool maſter 701. per annum; to the uſher 40 l. ; to 
Proſperity recommended ; in a Sermon preached before the a writing-maſter 40 l.; to put out fix apprentices year- 
Rueen at ber Roja! Chapel at Windſor, on Sunday June ly 301. ; to be laid out in books of piety to be given 
23, 1706 (8.) The Chriftian Scholar, in Rules and Di- to each apprentice 6 1. ; to ſet up fix apprentices yearly, 
refions for Children and Youth ſent to Engliſh Schools; if they ap by certificate to have ſerved their time 
more eſpecially defigned for the poor boys, taught and faithfully, and be of the Communion of the Chorck 
cloathed by Charity in the 2 of St „ Aldgate. of England 601. ; exhibitions to be allowed to three 


l 
Lond. 1708. (9.) The excellent Daughter. A Sermon for ſcholars ſtudy ing either at Oxford or Cambridge, which 


the Relief of the Girls taught and claatbed withiz will amount to about 601, more. The worthy founder 
the Pari of St Botolph Aldgate : with proper Leſſons in his life-time had expended 15001. in building the 
of the Duties of Daughters. Lond 1708. (10.) Glery to ſchool-houſe, and in walling in, planting, and makin 
God and Gratitude to Benefaors : 4 Sermon preached a garden, and other conveniencies, allotting ſeve 
before the Queen in her Royal Chapel of St James, on acres of land for adjoining paſture, &c. And, dying, 
ueſday 224 of Newemb. 1709; the Day of Publick he left a token of remembrance to the Dean ; wha 

Thanxk/giving for the fg and glorious vifory at Bla- was ſoon after bleſſed with an opportunity of promot- 
regnies, near Mons in Hainault : publiſhed by ber Maje- ing another charity. A wealthy and well diſpoſed 
M ſpecial command. Lond. 1709. (11.) A Letter to merchant, Mr Arundel, returning from Leghorn, and 
Mr Barville, a Reman Prieft, upon his Defire of being lying long at London and the Bath in a weak condition, 

| reconciled to the Church of England, dated from Golden 4, by his laſt will, bequeath many charitable lega- 
Square, Crutched Fryars, Novemb. 30, 1709, printed cies, and, among others, 500 l. to be diſpoſed among 
in a book intituled, 4s Account of the late Converfion poor widows, &c. at the difcretion and by the diſtribu- 
of Mr Jabs Barville, alias Barton, from P to 


opery tion of Dr White Kennett and his brother Mr Bafil 
the Reformed Church of England. With the Form of bir Kennett, which ſum was duly paid by the executor, and 


ſolemn Abjuration of the /b Religion, xwritten by faithfully diſtributed by the faid truftees. P 
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() That is the 
appellation given 
them in the col- 
lege ſtatutes. 


(b) From the 
regiſter of the 
college. 


(c) See below in 
note (1). 


(4) From the 


(e) Ibid, 


It is dedica- 
2 to Sir Will, 
Temple's widow, 
who had the pe- 
ruſal of it in ma- 
nuſcript. 
Our author ap- 
pears to be great- 
| 1 by 
her Ladyſhip. 


XK E NNE T 

KENNETT [ BAs 11], younger brother to the preceding, was born October 2 i, 
1674, at Poſtling in Kent, the vicarage of his father, who bred this ſon alſo to the 
Church. In which view, after a ſuitable foundation of Grammar-learning, he was ſent to 
Oxford, and admitted Scholar or Diſciple (a) of Corpus-Chrifti college, December 20, 
1690 (). In the univerſity he fat down to his ſtudies with remarkable dili and the 
ſucceſs was anſwerable ; ſo that he ſoon became diſtinguiſhed both by his genius, and the 
extraordinary advances he made in claſſical and polite literature, This merit brought him 
into the acquaintance and eſteem of Mr Addiſon his contemporary, then Demy of Mag- 
dalen college, which proved of ſome ſervice to him afterwards (c). Having taken his firſt 
degree in Arts at the regular time, he proceeded to that of Maſter April 4, 1696 (4), 
and commenced author the ſame year, by the publication of his Rome Antique Notitia : 
or the Antiquities of Rome [A]. To which he prefixed two Eſſays on the Roman Learn- 
ing and Education, in 8vo. Theſe eſſays were the firſt attempts of the kind made in any 
language at that time; and the book was ſo well received by the Public, that he was there- 
by encouraged to proſecute his deſign of promoting and facilitating the ſtudy of claſſi- 
cal learning. In that view he proceeeed to draw up The Lives and Chara&ers of the an- 
cient Greek Poets, which came out in 1697, 8yvo. The ſame year, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, he was admitted Fellow of his college (e), and became a tutor there. It was pro- 
bably about this time, purſuant to the college-ſtatutes, that he entered into Holy Orders: 
after which, directing the courſe of his ſtudies conformably thereto, in a more particular 
manner to Divinity, the world received the like benefits from his parts and induſtry upon 
that ſubject. The firſt fruits whereof came out in the year 1705, under the title of, An 
Expoſition of the Apoſtles Creed, according to Biſhop Pearſon, in a newMzethod, by way of 
Parapbraſe and Annotations, 8v0 . This was followed by, An Eſſay towards a Parapbraſe on 
the Pſalms in Verſe, wwith a Parapbraſe on the third Chapter of the Revelations (f), printed 
the enſuing year, 1706, 8vo. Theſe were public monuments of his piety, as well as 
learning and genius; which being rendered perfectly amiable by the ſweetneſs of his tem- 
per, he was now become happy in the love and eſteem of all who knew him; ſo that it is 
no wonder that he yielded with ſome reluctance to the intreaties of his brother, when the 


Chaplain's place to the Factory at Leghorn was propoſed to him [B]; where he was likely 


LA] He publifbed his Rowan Antiquities.) The dedi- 


cation is addreſſed to his Royal Highneſs William, 


- Duke of Glouceſter, and muſt have been wrote for his 


uſe particularly, if any credit may be given to a report 
that generally prevailed, at leaft at Oxford, that there 
were ſome hopes of his being appointed Subpreceptor 
to that darling of the nation. No body ever doubted 
his qualifications for it, and his brother, as appears from 
the preceding article, was in great favour with biſhop 
Burnet, who was made Preceptor to the Duke in 1698. 

Vhatever reception this ſtory may meet with, it will 
not be denied, that our author's addreſs muſt needs 
have been very agreeable to the noble yauth : as ſoon 
as he came to know the claſſics enough to be ſenſible of 
the beautiful opp therein of two paſſages in one 
of the moſt celebrated of them to his immediate proge- 
nitors, I mean the paragraph with which he cloſes his 
dedication, where he obſerves, that his highneſs could 


not miſs his way in the purſuit of Virtus, in going on 


as he did, like the Trojan prince: 
Matre dea monſlrante viam. 


Nor that alſo to great achievements when he ſaw him- 


ſelf ſo properly, as he was, the obje& of that hero's 
advice 


— Te animo repetentem exempla tuorum 
Et pater uta & avunculus excitet Hector. 


[3] He was appointed chaplain to the factory at 
Leghorn.) This privilege was none of the leaſt of thoſe 
addvantages which the nation obtained in that ſucceſſ- 
ful war. The general ſtate of religion being divided 
into ſeveral diſtin& and, ſeparate eſtabliſhments ; each 
of theſe has it's proper Elinedſes and forts, erected 
for the defence and ſecurity of it, againſt the encroach- 
ments and invaſions of any of its neighbours ; and the 
eccleſiaſtical governors in every Church hold them- 
felves obliged to keep a watchful eye to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, all attempts of that kind; and are 
particularly alarmed whenever they obſerve any mo- 
tions made towards ſuch a deſign, Theſe governors 
alſo look upon it as an eſpecial part of the duty of 
their office, to let flip no opportunities of enlarging the 
boundaries of their own community, by making acqui- 
fitions from that of their neighbours. In this ſpirit, 
when the glory of Queen Anne's arms by land, and the 
terror of her fleets in the Mediterranean fea, had open- 


alſo 


ed a proſpect of eſtabliſhing a chaplain of the Church 
of England for the Engliſh factory at Leghorn, his 
Grace the Archbiſhop of Canterbury diſcourſing with 
Dr White Kennet, and ſome merchants trading thi- 
ther, about the beſt way of effe&uating it, obſerved, 
firſt, that ſuch a privilege of the exerciſe of religion by 
a lawful miniſter of it, was a right of Chriſtians, even 
by the law of nations, in every country where they 
were allowed to ſettle and traffic. In the next place, 
he wrote a letter upon the ſubje& to Dr Henry Newton, 
her Majeſty's envoy at Florence, who informed him 
that though no expreſs leave or licence of protection 
could be obtained, yet a connivance might be 


from the Great Duke; eſpecially while the Queen, by 
her fleets aud armies, made ſuch a figure in ] 
and even in Italy itſelf, that ſhe would be able to pro- 


te& her own ſuhjects in ſo reaſonable and juſt a cauſe. 
Upon this foot, the Archbiſhop directed Dr White Ken- 
nett to look out for a proper perſon to be ſent over, of 
integrity, abilities, and courage, ſuitable to that davge- 
rous and difficult employment. The Doctor, after pro- 
poſing it in vain to ſome others, prevailed with his own 
brother to adventure in it, and obtained a petition of the 
merchants to the Queen in his behalf. Whereupon his 
Grace approving of him, the Council adviſed her Ma- 
jeſty to grant the petition of the merchants 3 and ac- 
cordingly the chaplain received a commiſſion or title in 
this form. 3 


Anne, R. ; | 

© Whereas our ſubjects trading to Leghorn, as well 
* as thoſe reſiding in that port, have humbly beſought 
© us to appoint a miniſter to perform divine ſervice 
there, after the og and manner 17 2 8 of 
England. w we are ioo to gra- 
tify them: and being well fatizfied of the . 
« prudence, piety, and learning, of Bafil Kennet, M.A. 
and fellow of Corpus Chrifti college, ia our univer- 
© fity of Oxford : We do by theſe preſents appoint him, 
the ſaid Baſil Kennet, to be miniſter to the Engliſh 
factory at Leghorn, hereby granting him our royal 
© licence and protection to the - purpoſes aforemention- 
« ed. And we do hereby require our envoy, or other 
our miniſter, at the court of the Great Duke of Toſ- 
« cany, and our conſul at Leghorn, now and for the 
time being, to 2 countenance, and aſſiſt him, 
© the ſaid l net, as occaſion ſhall require, for 
« his quiet enjoyment and exerciſe of his function, as 
* miniſter to the Englith factory at Leghorn as _ 


* 


K R N 


alſo to meet (as it actually proved he did) wich 
poſition of the Roman-Catholics, However, after 


having obtained the Queen's commiſſion, he left England in the month of er . 
year, 1706; and arriving without any extraordinary accidents, in the uſual t for ſuch 
a journey by land, at Leghorn, he preſently received a diploma from Oxford, creatin 
him Bachelor of Divinity, February 27 that year (g). With this extraordinary mark of (el From 
the Univerſity's eſteem, he entered immediately upon the duties of his office ; wherein he pan 
behaved with ſo much integrity, piety, prudence, and modeſty, that he became the dar- 


© ſajd. Given at our caſtle at Windſor the 8th Day of 
« September, 1706, in the fifth year of our reign. 


© By Her majeſty's command, 
C. Hedyes. 
At the ſame time and place were dated the 


letters of paſſport, ſafeguard, and protection, as 
low : | 7 0 


Florenee in 


Anna R. | 
© Anna dei gratia magne Britannia, Francie, & 
Hiberniæ Regina, fidei defenſor &c. omnibus & fingu- 


* lis ad quos præſentes literæ pervenerint, ſalutem. 


* DPuum pro ſalute ſubditorum noftrorum in portu Libur- 


ni in Hetruria commorantium vel eo appellentium Preſ- 
* byterum illuc mitters decreverimus, qui ſecundum ritus 
© Eccleſie Anglicane ipfis ſacra miniftret : dile&um 
* noſtrum & fidelem Bafilium Kennett, Artium Magi- 


ſtrum, necnon collegii Corporis Chriſti in academia noſtra 


* Oxonienf ſocium, quem ad hoc munuzaſſignavimus ; lite- 
* ris biſce noſtris ſalvi conductus munire Nobis viſum eft. 
* Rogamus itaque amnes & fingulos Reges & Principes, cu- 
« juſcungue dignitatis atque ordinis Status, Reſpublicas, 
© libera/que Civitates, Amicos noftros & Faderatos, per 
K ditiones tranſiturus eff, necnon Proviaciarum 
c es, exercituum claſiumgue Duces, Præfecto. 


© Jimitantos, arciumgue cuſtodes, reliquoſque ipſorum 4 


* ficiales & miniſtros (id uod ſubditis noftris quorum ullo 
© modo intererit, firmiter injungimus J, ut prefato Baſilio 
© Kennett «xa cum ſarcinis ſuis quibuſcunque non ſolum 


© ubique locorum liberam & ſecurum eundi, tranſeundi, 


1) Mr Addiſon 
ing then Un- 

der-Secret ry to 
Sir Ch. Hed zes, 
theſe diſpatches 
were much for- 
 warded in that 
office by him, 
who had a perſo- 
pal reſpeR for 
Mr Kennett in 
Oxford, and had 
been then a late 
travel er in Italy, 
and well known 
to the Factory at 


Leghorn, 


* commorandique, prout libitum crit, poteftatem faciant, 
© neque aliquam moram impedimentumve injiciant, aut 
* injici patiantur, verum etiam omnibus | humanitatis ac 
© benevolentice officiis excipiant adjwoventque, & nouis 
* inſuper ſalvi condufus literis, fi res ita joftulaverit, 
* communiant. Yuod quidem Nos pari data occafione pa- 
* rati agnoſcemus & viciſſin 2 ſumus. 

5 * 1 in arce noftra Windeſore die odta o men- 


* fis Saptembris, Anno Domini 1706. Regnique irt 


* quinto. | | 
Ex mandate ſereniſime Dom. Regine. 
C. Hedges, © 


' Theſe diſpatches being compleated (1), Mr Kennett 
received money to defray the expences of the j L 
upon a bill ſent by the Conſul, Chriſtopher Crowe, Eſq; 
in the name of the factory, for the purpoſe ; and what- 
ever was wanting in , or any equipage, 
was advanced to him by his brother. He then ſet out 
with agreable company from Harwich to the Brill ; 
and, paſſing through Holland and Germany, arrived 
by the way of Venice ſafe at Leghorn, where he was 
received by the Conſul and nation with great civility 
and kindneſs. But the Italians were ſo jealous of the 
northern hereſy, eſpecially the prieſts and lars, 
that, to give as little offence as poſſible, he 


the duties of his office with the utmoſt privacy and 
caution, But, notwithſlanding that, great offence was 


taken at it, and complaints and informations were im- 
mediately ſent to Florence and to Rome. The envoy at 
Florence, Dr Newton, did all the matter could bear, in 
inſiſting on the right of the Engliſh merchants to have 
a miniſter among them of their own religion; and offe- 
red to undertake that he ſhould not publickly refle& on 
the religion of the country ; nor attempt to bring over 
any of the Grand Duke's ſubjects to the Proteſtant per- 
ſuafion, But the Pope, and the Court of Inquiſition at 
Rome, were reſolved to expel hereſy, and the public 
teacher of it, from the confines of the Holy See: and 
therefore ſecret orders. were given to apprehend Mr 


N E T. 


diſtorbance and danger 


Nh r 
had uridermken the charge, bo diff 
culties were ſufficient to damp his reſolution to go through it with honodur. At ; 


ber th 


ling 
Kennett at Leghorn, and to hurry him away to Piſa 
ane bn, to bary kitk 


alive, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of him, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner,—Upon notice of this defign the Engliſh Envoy at 
terpoſed his offices in that court, where he 
could obtain no other anſwer, but that * he might ſend 
«© for the Engliſh preacher, and keep him in his own fa- 
* mily as his domeſtic chaplain ; otherwiſe if he preſumed 
© fo continue at Leghorn, he muſt take the conſequences 
* of it, ' for, in thoſe matters of religion, the Court of 
* Inquiſition was ſuperior to all civil powers ;” the En- 
voy communicated this anſwer of the Great Duke to 
the Earl of Sanderland, then ſecretary of ſtate, defir- 
ing proper inſtructions in the affair. In the interim hi 
was extremely embarraffed with the difficulties of treat- 
ing for the protection and ſecurity of the chaplain, and 
could find no expedient more proper for the pre- 
ſent, than to invite him earneſtly to his houſe at Flo: 
rence ; and there cover him i ill the affair was adjuſted, 
and for that purpoſe to ſend him a qualification as his 
domeſtic chaplain. Bat the Conſul and nation at Leg- 
horn would not readily conſent to let him go away, 
fearing, if that point was once gained, they would ne- 
ver let him return. Nor was the chaplain himſelf 
willing to confult his own ſafety, by ſeeming to for- 
fake his charge. And therefore, with . 
vice, he continued there, though in the utmoſt danger: 
Being forced to confine himſelf in his chamber, and to 
have an armed guard at the ſtairs foot. Some everiings, 
indeed, he went out for the air, but then he walked 
between two Engliſh merchants, who, with their ſwords 
drawn, reſolved and declared, that no body ſhould 
dare ſeize him at their peril. All this caution was no 
more than what was abfolately neceſſary, befoy the 
arrival of Lord Sunderland's letter, which came by the 
art conveyance, ind condi the” following Girec- 


« To Dr H 1 Neha ker Majeſty's Envoy in the 
de exc T 


© coart o 


*SIR, 


© Your's 


* 


' As ſbon as 
and 
min 


this Jerter came ie the Easy 
was by him communicate © the Dake an 
iſters, che content of it werd ſoon by them;im 
parted to che Pope and hie- Cardihak, who ſo well on- 
derſtood the” argument” of fees and armies, that. the 
in eſcaped the intended fury : and continued for 


five years to officfate as a' nfinifler of the Church of En 4 1 
rt for s chapel, in tl 


3 to 61 inclu- 


land, in = large room, ſet apa! 
Cenſul's houſe, wittt pubfie pray 


in And 2 fermon Hz). 6 
[CJ 4 con- 


(3) Ibid. p. 62, 
Jo 
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K E NN B T. 
ling both oſ the Merchants there, of the Engliſh Envoy at Florence; and even ex- 
torted the admiration and eſteem o Papiſts, who, whilſt they uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to cruſh and deſtroy him, could not forbear revering him at the fame time (as is 
their cuſtom to perſons of the moſt eminent piety and Chriſtian fortitude) under the title 
of Saint (. Perſevering ſteadily in this courſe, he continued among them as long as his 
health would allow him ; and when the care of that obliged him to think of coming back 


a ſacceſſor, as 
of this whole matter. 


either 
man for his modeſty, 


to his native air, he reſolved not to quit his poſt, 'till he ſaw an approved ſucceſſor in 


it upon the ſpot; by which means he was 


(C) A confirmation of that privilege.) This aſſertion 
may, —_ at firſt fight, == as attributing 
à merit to our chaplain which does not properly be- 
long to him; and which, far from giving any height- 
ening to his character, ſeems rather to d from 
it, and even to be inconſiſtent with what is conſtantly 
obſerved, to his great commendation, that he diligent- 
ly and conſcientiouſly diſcharged the duties of his func- 


tion, without intermeddling in any other concerns. The 


obſervation of Mr Kennett's behaviour and temper i 
undoubtedly true, but the true inference from it is 
that truth, which is advanced in the text, nothing be- 
ing more certain than that it was this prudent and 
amiable carriage in his office, which, at once, both 
obviated all the objections that could avowedly be 
made by the court of Rome; and, at the ſame time, 
endeared the office itſelf to the faQory ſo much, that, 
when his health would not ſuffer him to continue in it, 


they never left ſolliciting the Court, till a full confirma- 


tion of the privilege was granted in the appointment of 
1 1 4. from the followin account 
Not long after the Inquiſition 
had drawn in its pretenſions, mentioned in the preced- 
ing remark, Dr Newton, in a letter dated Aug. 1707, 
writes thus— Religion is not a thing to be talked of 
© on any fide here; there has already been given ſome 
of them * enough, I 2 the Inquiſition, 
© by bringing an iſh preacher into Leghorn. I 
0 2 4 le is almoſt over, and, that for 
© the future, we ſhall hear no more from them on that 
© head. He is an excellent perſon, if I am any judge 
in thoſe matters, and if I have not any pretence 
* 
0 


to that or any other learning, yet I am at 
capable of N commending a gentle- 
| is prudence, and his good 
* nature; and at Florence and at Rome they have 
heard from me on that head, and are ſatisfied on the 
© other account too. And if now there is any fault to 
* be found, it is, that he deſerves ſo much to be com- 
© mended. Pray let his brother know, and by bim the 
* archbiſhop, how much the factory are obliged to his 
© Grace on that ſcore (30, &.“ When our chaplain 
had ſeen himſelf well eſtabliſhed in that privilege, and 


leaſt 


had fo laid the foundation of it, he began to think, 


that the having a ſucceſſor in that place upon the 
ſame bottom, would be the beſt confirmation ; and 
therefore he earneſtly importuned his brother, that he 
might have leave to return, upon the finding out a fit 
perſon to ſucceed him, Tis true, however, that he had 
another principal reaſon to inſiſt upon coming home, the 
Il late of his health in that climate which did not agree 


with hisconftitution ; however he declared he would not 


ftir till he ſaw a ſucceſſor upon the ſpot. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the dean his brother applied, at the 
requeſt of the merchants, in behalf of one Mr Taubman, 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon whoſe applica- 
tion the Queen gave orders for proper diſpatches ac- 
cordingly in 1710; bat, upon the change of the mini- 

at this time, the Duke of Tuſcany's Envoy at our 


court obſtructed the ings, and actually put in a 
memorial againſt the privi Whereupon Dean 
Kenaett a letter of int to Robert 
Harley [ Earl of Oxford], the merchants 
were ſummoned to declare the of their claim 
to the privilege ; which were 1. Poſſeſion. 2. Her 
Majefty having aſſerted it. 3. were precedents 


( e was very inſtrumental in procuring a confirmation 
and eſtabliſhment of that valuable privilege (i) [CJ, which the Factory there has enjoyed 


ever 


place: to this Mr Palmer, one of the merchants in the 
city, made a proper and very decent anſwer, vindicating 
the character of our chapkin by the accounts of his 
behaviour received from the Confal ; and adding, that 
of all men living Mr Kennett was the leaft meddler in any. 
thing but the immediate duties of his own function. It was 
alſo ſuggeſted, that even ſome of the merchants, continu- 
ing at Leghorn, did not infift upon a chaplain, or had 
not expreſſed their defire to have another, when Mr 
Kennett ſhould come away : upon this, one of the com- 
pany produced the following copy of a letter of the 
merchants refiding at Leghorn, directed to the Arch- 
biſhop, dated Livorne 20 Octob. 1710, expreſſed in 
theſe terms : | WER 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 

* The Reverend Mr Baſil Kennett having intimated 
* to us his intention to return home for the recovery of 
* his health; being ſenſible of our great obligation to 
* your Grace, for having recommended to as fo wor- 
thy and excellent a perſon ; we humbly beg leave to 
© recur to your favour in choofing a proper ſucceſſor 
© to refide amongſt us: intirely confiding, that this 
© teſtimony of our gratitude, as well for the pains 
taken by your Grace in eſtabliſhing a chaplain, as 
in ſending us one fo very acceptable, will be well 
* pleafing to your Grace, and that you will grant this 
our requeſt, who are with all imaginable reſpect, 


955 Your Grace's | 
Moſt Humble and Obedient Servants, 
Signed by Fifteen Merchants (4). 


Bat this, and all other applications which were made 
afterwards by the factors, Dean Kennett, Mr Taub- 
man, the Biſhop of London, and the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, proving ineffectual; the beginning of Sep- | 
tember, an advertiſement was ſent to Mr Taubman, 
and by him. inſerted in the Poſt- Boy of Saturday 
September 15, 1711, in theſe words. There is 
ready for the preſs, The Ca/e of a Proteflant Chaplain 
attending on the Britiſh Factory at Leghorn, tepreſent- 
ing the wiſdom and glory of her Majeſty's happy ad- 
miniſtration, in aſſerting that privilege to her ſubjects, 
the merchants — , in foreign parts: with the ho- 
nour and neceſſity of maintaining that law of nations, 
and common right of mankind ; as allowed in the ſame 
free port of Leghorn to ſocieties of different religions, 
and not pretended to be denied to any people, but the 
Northern Heretics at this time. Soon after this there 
was an order of council that fully determined the af- 
fair, as follows: | | 1 


At the court at Windſor, the 1ſt of October, i 
preſent the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


* Upon reading this day, at the board, the humble 
« petition of the Britiſh merchants trading to Leghorn, 
* and ſeveral other papers relating to a chaplain there ; 
© her Majeſty in coancit taking the fame into confide- 
ration, was pleaſed to order, that Mr Taubman, or 
* ſuch other chaplain as the Right Reverend the Lord 
© Biſhop of London ſhall recommend to her Majeſty, 
© be forthwith ſent thither in ſuch manner, and with 
© ſuch circumſtances, as the Reverend Mr Baſil Ken- 
nett was ſent. And that directions be given to Mr 
Moleſworth, her Majefty's Envoy at the court of Flo- 
rence accordingly. And the Right Honourable the 
Earl of D-—, her Majeſty's Principal Secretary of 
State, is to prepare what is neceſſary for the fignifica- 
tion of her Majeſty's pleaſure in this matter. 


Copy figned John 1 


) Thid. from 
„ Þ. 64 to 0. 


(k) Frcm the 
College Regiſter. 


(/) From the 
Regiſter of the 
Univerſity, 


(n) He likewiſe 
terned into ele- 
pant Engliſh 
verſe, a latin 
p em of Mr 
Camden, called 


The Marriage of 


= 
” Sr 


" a 
©. 


and was elected Preſident of his col- 
or of Divinity on the 26th of July 


? 
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ever ſince. He arrived at Oxford in the year 154 
lege, May 15, 1714 (c). He was alſo admitted 


(* From the | 


the 
face to 


following (7), but lived to enjoy theſe new honours a very ſhort time. Having brought an fl Ne. 
ill habic of body with him from Italy, he continued from that time to decline gradually, bis Ser- 

and was carried off, before the expiration of this year (n), by a flow fever, the conſe- 
quence, as was believed, of ſome unfair practices by the Court of Rome [D]. A little 


before his death, he finiſhed the preface to a volume of his ſermons preached at 


Leghorn, 


which came out under the title of, Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, preached before a Society of 


Britiſh Merchants in foreign Parts. 


Lond. 1715, 8vo. 


Beſides this collection, and the 


mons, the Ac- 
ceflion of King 
George I. is ta- 
ken notice of by 
him. So that ir 
is probable he 
lived to fee that 
book finiſhed at 


pieces already mentioned of his own compoſing, he gave Engliſh tranſlations of ſevefal the prev, and 
works of other eminent authors, the chief of which are as follow: (1.) Puffendorf of the — accor- 


Law of Nature and Nations. 
ſtructions. 


(2.) Placeite's Chriſtian Caſuiſt. 
(4) Monſieur Paſcal*s Thoughts on Religion. 


(3.) Godeau's Paſtoral In- 
To which he prefixed an account 


of the manner in which thoſe thoughts were delivered by the author. (5.) Monſ. Balſac's 
Thames and I,. Ariſtippus, with an Account of bis Life and Writings (n). 


The copy of this order was tranſmitted to the con- 
ſul at Leghorn, with a letter of the Dean, running 
thus —* By virtue of this long expected order, a commiſ- 
* fon from the Queen and letters of protection are pre- 
* fared for Mr Taubman, and he intends to ſet out by 
* the firſt opportunity of any company, by way cf Holland 
* and Germany ; and Z hts honeſty, quietneſs, and good- 
* neſs of temper, will, J doubt not, be very acceptable to 
you and the nation, to whom you will pleaſe to com- 
* municate the ſucceſs of this long depending affair. It 
* avould make a long ſtory to tell of the ſeveral ſteps for- 
* award and backward in it. Whatever trouble and ex- 
« pence I have been at on this occaſion, had it been greater 


I would not have grudged it in ſo good a cauſe, for the 


. * honour and ſervice of the Church and Nation. But 1 


* hope poor Mr Taubman will be confidered for his tedious 
© and chargeable attendance upon this buſineſs ; and the 
© demand of above 201. fees at the offices, and the ſupport 


© of a journey by land. I well know the juſtice and ge- 


0 nerofuty of the Conſul and merchants at Leghorn, and 
* doubt not but they will find ſome way, that he may come 


into the eaſier circumſtances, and with a greater ſenſe of 


(5) Ibid. from 
p. 95 to 99 


born at North-Alverton in the County of York the 10th of March, 1653. 


the ſame, 
try, piety, and virtue (4) ; and 


* obligation to you. I ſuppoſe, by your advice, my brother 
« wvill remain with you till the actual appearance of Mr 
© Taubman. [1 Ball think it now happy, that by your 
* advice, and his own reſolutions, he continued on the ſpot, 
« for tis poſſible his abſence might have given ſome advan- 
tage to thoſe who have ſo accountably oppoſed this privi- 
* lege, which you now ſee e fectually tranſmitted in ſuc- 


© ceſſion, and thereby aue hope eftabliſhed to you and your 


* zofterity. I am 
0 4 Hon. S I R, 


Your and the Nation's 
Faithful Humble Servant, 


W. Kennet (5). 


e Prin- 
ter 3 account, in 
1715 ; that is, 
ſome time be- 
tween Michael- 
mas and Lady. 


day in 1714. 


[D] He died in 1714.] The writer of the Biſhop's 


life, tells us, that though the faQory at Leghorn was 
very bountiful to their chaplain, as well as very gene- 
rous in their preſents to his brother in England, yet 
the family had been ſufferers by it. 'The contempt of 
money in Mr Kennett at Leghorn, the conſtant de- 


mands upon his Charity and goodneſs, his great ex- 


pence of his long travels through Italy and France; 
the ſupplies he had out of England to ſupport thoſe 
travels, and to purchaſe a good collection of books and 
prints ; and the new expences he was put upon after 
his return, by the honour done him of being elected 
and admitted preſident of his college, had brought 
him to that condition of worldly eſtate, that the pay- 
ment of his debts was made in favour of his memory, 
without ſufficient aſſets for it. And; continues he; 
* whether his life itſelf was not ſacrificed in that ſer- 
vice among the Roman Papiſts, is perhaps a queſtion 
to be reſerved to the laſt judgment day: not that Mr 
Kennett would ever declare his ſuſpicion of any ill 
practiſing upon him (too common there): nor that 
his brother ever encouraged any ſuggeſtion of that 
* kind : but many others have been free in, and God 
© alone knows the truth of it. One would have 
thought him, concludes this writer, ſo well eſteemed 
among the Italian prieſts, that even they were not 
capable of ſuch treatment of him. Unleſs their call - 
ing him the /ain/, was in order to the making him a 
_ martyr (6). 7M 


a 
6 


KETTLEWELL [Jon], a pious and learned Divine in the laſt century, was 


His father 


(6) Ibid. p. 
100, 101. 


(a) The Life of 


was a merchant, as were alſo his grand- father, and great-grandfather [A], and his mother Mr john Kettle- 
was Elizabeth Ogle, a woman of an excellent character, and of a conſiderable and antient 


family. 


well, prefixed to 
the folio edit. of 


He was educated, firſt at a ſmall ſchool at Brompton, the place of his nativity his Werke, p. 


(and then of his father's reſidence,) within the ſaid pariſh of North-Alverton. Though 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
his father died when he was but fix years old, yet his education no way was neglected : (s) tbia. p. 3. 
For he was next ſent to the Free-ſchool of North-Alverton, where he made a great pro- 
greſs under a good maſter, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valuable qualities, particu- 
larly a great modeſty, and ſweetneſs of temper (a). In the year 1670, he was admitted II. col. 195. 
in St Edmund-hall in Oxford (5) [BJ. where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, ,,, Ute, Ke. » 


June 25, 1674 (c). 


College, through the intereſt of his learned countryman Mr George Hickes, Fellow of 


During his whole ſtay in that college, he was an eminent example of indu- 
became a very conſiderable tutor (e). He took the degree 


of Maſter of Arts May 3, 1677 (F). As ſoon as qualified by age, he entered into holy 


[4] 4 were alſo his grand father and err] 2r ant 
Father.) His grand father, and great-grand- father, 
were merchant-adventurers at Headen in Yorkſhire. 
But the haven of that town growing uſeleſs, by brug 
choaked up with the ſands, his grandfather remov 

to North-Alverton : which place his father quitting, 
ſoon after his marriage, went and lived in his own 
houſe, and upon his own eſtate, at Brompton, a village 

VOL. IV. No. 237. 


orders 


* 


in the ſaid pariſh of North-Alverton (1). 

LB] Was admitted in St Edmund-ball.) While be 
lived there, he never committed any one fault, for 
which he incurred the leaſt cenſare, as by neglect of 
publick Exerciſes, or Prayers ; &c. nor was there ever 
the leaſt complaint made of him by his equals. This is 
atteſted by his contemporary the famous Dr Hickes (2). 


31 T [CJ By 


(ch Wood, Fafti, 
edit. 1721. Val. 


And, on the 28th day of July 1675, was choſen Fellow of Lincoln ae, p. 3, &c. 


(e) Ibid. p. 14. 


22 Wood, Faſti, 
ut ſupta, col. 
206, 


(1) Life, Ec. as 
above, p. 1, 2, 3. 


(2) Life, &c. 5. 
Jo 


orders; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf not only by his uſcful and, inſtructive way of Presch- 
ing [CJ, but alfo by his early, and indeed uncommon knowledge in Divinity: The frlt 
fruits of which were, his Meaſures of Chriſtian Obedience [D], a work which he entered 


upon when he was but twenty-ſix years of age, and that was (as we are aſſured) begun 


(8) And not 
iliam Lord 


Rufſell, her ſon, 
as Wood ſays by 
miſtake. Athen. 
Val. II. col. 


923. 


(b) Life, &c. p. 
20, 21, 22. and 
Wood Ath. Vol. 
II. col. 923. 


(i Life, &c. p. 
102. . 


(3) Ibid. p. 17, 
18. 


(4) Ibid. p. 18. 


(5) Ibid. p. 19. 


and finiſhed by him between Chriſtmas and Eaſter. This valuable work ſo recommend- 
ed him to the world's eſteem, that the old Counteſs of Bedford (g) took him, upon that 
account, for one of her domeſtic Chaplains : But a greater favour he received, upon the 
ſame conſideration, from the molt pious and truly honourable Simon Lord Digby, who 
2 him in July 1682, to the Vicarage of Coles-hill in Warwickſhire (H). There 

e applied himſelf, with great zeal and ſucceſs, to the duties of his ſunct ion; and by 
proper inſtructions and example, endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, to make the 
people under his care wiſer and better. On the 4th of October 1685, he married a very 


* pious and virtuous woman, Mrs Jane Lybb, daughter of Antony Lybb, Eſq; of Hard- 


wick in Oxfordſhire, a gentleman of a thouſand pounds a year. He happily lived with 
her, as a faithful companion both in proſperity and adverſity ; and ſhe ſurvived him. 
After he had continued upwards of ſeven years at Coleſhill, doing all the good in his 
power with great ſincerity and zeal, and univerſally reſpected and eſteemed, a great alte- 
ration happened in his condition and circumſtances. For, at the Revolution, being one 
of thoſe conſcientious men who refuſed to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to 
K. William and Q. Mary, he was deprived of his living in 1690 (7). However, he did 
not ſpend the remainder of his days in a ſullen and inglorious indolence ; but, retiring to 
London, continued to write and publiſh ſeveral books, as he had done during his reſidence 
in the country [EZ]. And there, amongſt other great and learned men, was particularly 


[CJ] By his uſeful and inſtructive Preaching.) His 
N was eaſy and 2 always upon uſeful 
texts ; avoiding all vain contentions and controverſies, 
which ſerve not to improve in faith and righteouſ- 
neſs. His aim herein was not only to ſpeak to the 
ears, but moreover to the hearts of his auditors : 
which he alſo the rather did by his very affectionate 
way of delivery. He had indeed no good voice ; yet 
he knew how to make the beſt uſe of it, and to give 
every word its due and proper weight. Hardly had 
he been Maſter of Arts above a year, if ſo long, but 
he had laid out a large fund of fermons againſt the 
time he ſhould be called thence to the cure of Souls. 
For to one of his intimate confidents, when he was a 


very young Maſter, he one day ſhewed a courſe of Ser- 
mons, all fairly written with his own hand, and fitted 


as he ſaid for the country. There might be near a 


hundred of them, according to the beſt computation 


which this Gentleman could haſtily make.—ln all his 
writings, whether for the pulpit or the preſs, he had 
ſtill an eye to the practical part, as well as to the in- 
ſtructive, and even to that principally : well knowing 
that, as without underſtanding, ſo alſo without doing 
his duty, a man is certainly Jefeative. And he had 
ever a regard not only to the learned, but alſo, and 
chiefly, to the unlearned and thoſe of meaner capaci- 
ties, for whom he thought nothing could be too plain. 
The plainneſs and perſpicuity of his Style he took care 
ſhould be ſuch, as to render his ladours ſerviceable to 
the et numbers. In a word, he diſlinguiſhed 
himſelf in his writings, rather by the Strength of his 
Reafon, and the Solidity of his Judgment, than by the 
ightneſs of his Fancy (3). 

D] His Meaſures of Chriſtian Obedience,}] The 
ſmall time he is {aid to have taken in compoſing that 
Book, is almoſt incredible, But we give it here upon 
the credit of the author of his life; who adde, that 
all the time he ſpent afterward about it, was only in 
* conſulting texts and quotations, and animadverting 
* alittle upon it”” (4). He compoſed it in the year 
aw A though it was not publiſhed ' till 1681, in one 
volume 4to. Dr Hickes, to whom he ſabmitted it for 
his correction, adviſed him to dedicate it to Biſhop 
Compton, intending by that means to have him plant- 
ed in London: and accordingly it came out at firſt 
with a dedication to his Lordſhip. But when that 
Prelate appeared in arms againſt K. James II, Mr 
Kettlewell gave immediate orders for razing that De- 
dication out of the copies unſold, and took care to 
have it omitted in the ſubſequent editions (5).— In his 
Epitaph it is faid, that he was but four and twenty 
years old when he compoſed that book— Annum adbuc 
agens wvigefimum quartum. X 

E] Bat retiring to London, continued to write and pub- 
Ai ſeveral Books, as he had done during hit refidence in 
the country.) We ſhall ſet down, in this note, an ac- 
count of all his works, according to the order of time 


_ chiefly for the uſe of his pariſh (6). 


happy 


in which they were written. I. The Meaſures of Chri- 
tian Obedience, & already mentioned. II. The great 
Evil and Danger of Profuſeneſs and Prodigality; in a 
Letter to a Friend: written in 1681, but not publiſhed 
"till 1704. III. An Help and Exhortation to worthy 
communicating : or, a Treatiſe deſcribing the Meaiing, 
worthy Reception, Duty and Benefits, of the holy Sacra- 
ment : and anſwering the Doubts of Conſcience, and other 
Reafons, which moſt generally detain Men from it. Jo- 
gether with ſuitable ris added. Lond. 1683. 8vo. 
1 his book wasthe ſubſtance of ſome preparation ſermons 
to the Sacrament ; which he preached within the firſt 
half-year after his coming to Coleſhill, and printed 
IV. The Nature 
of Edification explained. A wiſfitation Sermon on 1 Cor, 
Xiv. 12, preached at Coventry May the 7th, 1684. Lond. 
1684. gto. V. A flneral Sermon preached Oct. 5, for 
the right honourable the Lady Frances Digby, who deceaſ- 
ed at Coles-hill 29 Sept. 1684. on Prov. xiv. 32. Lond. 
1684. 4to. VI The Religious Loyalit, ar, a good Chriſtian 
taught how ta be a faithful Servant both to God and the 
King, in a Viſitation Sermon preached at Coles-hill in 
Warwickſhire, Aug. 28, 1685. on Matt. xxii. 21. Lond. 
1686, 4to. VIL. A Sermon preached at Coles-hill in 
Warwickſhire, Jan. 24, 1685, on occaſion of the death of 
the right honourable Simon Lord Digby : who deceaſed 19 
January, Lond. 1686. 4to. Theie four Sermons were 
reprinted after his deceaſe, in 1696, together with, 
VIII. Fe Diſcourſes on ſ many very important 
Points of pradtical Religion, 8vo. IX. The Practical 
Believer : or, the Articles of the Apofiles Creed, drawn 


out to form a true Chriſtian's Heart and Practice. In 
two parts. Part I. Of the Nature and Certainty of 


Chriſtian Faith, and the Knowledge of God: or, an Ex- 
plication of the divine Attributes, and Providence. Part 
II. or, the Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt. Lond. 1689. 8vo. 
reprinted in 1713, with ſeveral additions; being the 
zd edition. | | 
The following were written after his deprivation. 
X. Of Chriſtian Prudence, or religious Wiſdom ; not de- 
generating into irreligious Craftineſs in trying times. 
d. 1691 8vo. XI. Chriftianity a Doctrine of the 
Croſs: or Paſſive Obedience under any pretended invaſion 
of legal Rights and Libertics. Lond. 1691. 8vo. XII. 
The Duty of Allegiance ſettled upon its true Ground, ac- 
cording ta Scripture, Reaſon, and the Opinion of the 
Church. In anſwer to a late Book of Dr William Sher- 
lock, Maſter of the Temple, intituled, * The Caſe of the 
* Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers, ſtated, and re- 
* ſolved, according to Scripture &c. with a more par- 
© ticular R to the Oath lately injoined, Lond. 
169. 8vo. XIII. Of the new Oaths; againſt thoſe 
that take them in a lower ſenſe, and alſo thoſe that make 
their Concern for the publick Gaoad a ſufficient Reaſon to 


diſcharge them from the Obligation of a former Oath of 


Allegiance, never printed. XIV. Of Chriſtian Commu- 
nion, to be hept on in the unity of Chriſt's-Church, and 
among 


(6) See Life, &c. 
p. 24, 25. 


Ly 


= II. p. 480. 
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happy in the friendſhip and intimacy of the truly good and pious Mr Robert Nelſon; 
with whom he concerted a * model of a fund of Charity for the needy ſuffering ſi. e. Non- 

juring] Clergy (&).' Mr Kettlewell was naturally of a tender and delicate frame of body, ( Thid. p. 162, 
and inclined to a conſumption, which had like to have carried him off in the 12th yeat | 

of his age (1). Being ſeized again with the ſame illneſs in the 42d year of his age, it (% Ibid. p. 8, 
confined him to his houſe fix months, and to his chamber four days, and at laſt put an“ 

end to his valuable life, April 12, 1695, at his lodgings in Gray's-[nn- Lane (m). He was (r 185d. p. 10, 
buried three days after, in the ſame grave where Archbiſhop Laud was before interred, in *. 

the pariſh church of Alhallows, Batking; where a neat marble monument is erected to 

his memory (n). Mr Nelſon, who knew him beſt, gives this character of him (o). He () Life, &c. a 
* was learned without pride; wiſe and judicious without cunning; he ſerved at the altar re orb. 

* without either covetouſneſs or ambition; he was devout without affectation; ſincerely re- () Preface to his 
* Jigious without moroſeneſs ; courteous and affable without flattery or mean compliances; unte. 


jutt without rigour; charitable without vanity z and heartily zealous for the intereſt of 
religion without faction. 


among the Prafeſors of Truth and Holineſi. And of the from his houſe in London, January 23, 1693. XVII. 

Obligations both of faithful paſtors, to adminiſter ortho- Death made comfortable: or the Way to die well. Con- 

dox and holy offices, and of faithful people, to commu- fiſting of directions for an holy and an happy Death. To- 

nicate in the ſame, Fitted for perſecuted, or divided, or gether with an Office for the Sick z and for certain kinds 

corrupt States of Churches ; when they are either borne of bodily Ilineſs: and for dying Perſons: and proper 

daun by ſecular Perſecutions, or broken with Schiſms, Prayers upon the Death of Friends. Lond. 1695. 8vo. 

or defiled with fintul Offices and Miniſtrations. I XVIII. An Office for Priſoners for Crimes, together 

Three Parts, Lond. 1693. 4to. The preface is dated with another fer Priſoners for Debt. Centaining proper 

April 8th, 1692. XV. A Companion for the Perſecuted: Directions, and proper Prayers and Devotions, fer each 

or an Office for thoſe who ſuffer for Righteouſneſs. Con- of their Needs and Circumſtances. Written in 1694 (7), (7) See his Life, 
taining particular Prayers and Devotions for particular but not publiſhed *cill 1697 by Mr Nelſon, after the A p- 157, 
Graces, and for their private or publick Warts or Occa- Author's death. XIX. A model of a Fund of Charity 

ſions. Load. 1694. 12mo. XVI. 4 companion for the for the needy, ſuffering Clergy. Drawn up by Mr Ket- 

Penitent, and for Perſons troubled in mind. Conſiſting of tle well, in January 1694, and printed in the Appen- 

an Office for the Penitent, to carry on their Reconciliation dix to his Life. No. 19. XX. His Declaration and 

cbith God; and a Trial or Judgment of the Soul, for Profeſſion, at his receiving the holy Sacrament of the 

diſcovering the ſafety of their ſpritual eſtate ; and an f. Lord's Supper, March 23, 169%, Printed in half a | 
Ace for Perſons troubled in Mind, to ſettle them in peace ſheet of paper (8). All the aforeſaid printed Works (8) Reprinted in 
and comfort. Lond. 1694 12mo. The dedication to were reprinted in 1718, in 2 volumes in folio. > — 
the inhabitants and pariſhioners of Coleſhill, is dated C 


KIDDER [Ricnyarp), a learned Biſhop of Bath and Wells, in the laſt century 
(e) Wood, Fafti, and beginning of this, was born, as one ſays (a), in Suſſex [A]; bur, according to others 
Ms (5), and more probably, in Suffolk. On the 5th of June 1649, he was admitted in 
Emmanuel College in Cambridge; where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1652, 
(5) Sopplemene and that of Maſter in 1656 (c). July 13, 1658, he was incorporated at Oxford (4d). By 
tionary, under his College aforeſaid, he was preſented to the Vicarage of Stanground in Huntingdonſhire; 
— th- article , from whence he was ejected for Nonconformity in 1662, by virtue of the Bartholomew- 
Act (e). But conforming ſoon after, he was preſented by Arthur Earl of Eſſex to the 
(e), From the Rectory of Raine in Eſſex, to which he had inſtitution Octob. 29, 1664 (/). Here he 
College-regiter* continued, with great reputation and eſteem eſpecially for his knowledge of the Eaſtern 
(4) Wood, ubi languages, *till the 24th of October, 1674, when he was admitted to the Rectory of St 
_ Martin's Outwich, London, to which he was preſented by the Merchant-Taylors Compa- 
(% By K-nner's NY (g). On the 16th of September 1681, he was inſtalled into a Prebend of Norwich, 
Regiſter, &c- p. in the room of Dr Ezekias Burton, deceaſed (b). And being nominated, Octob. C, 1689, 
os to the Deanery of Peterburgh, was inſtalled the goth of the ſame month (i). He then (7) J. Le New, 
accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity (&); not having been Doctor Wide — 2 
in Divinity fo early as the year 1681, as Mr Wood has aſſerted by miſtake (). Upon the 22 
the deprivation of Dr Ken, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, for not taking the oaths to King fr. 
67) dem, Vol, William and Queen Mary; and Dr Beveridge's refuſal of that See, Dr Kidder, to whom | 
 Lp-41 it was offered next, did not prove ſo ſcrupulous. Being therefore nominated thereto June Gg the, 
(% J. Le Neve 13, 1691, he was conſecrated the 30th of Auguſt following (n). In the year 1693, be fr. 
Fai Eecleſ. An- preached the Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle [B], being the ſecond that preach- 1 
glic. Frag. a ed it. He continued, as he had done before his promotion, to benefit the world by his , t & 


J Newcourt 
Kepertor. Vol. 


Wood Fafti, ubi . 
a excellent writings ; the moſt conſiderable of which were, A Demonſtration of the Meſ- 5 
ſias z in three parts [CJ. And. A Commentary on the five books of Moſes z with (7 8 
a Diſſertation concerning the Author, or Writer, of the ſaid books, and a general Ar- 
© gument to each of them [DI. An account of the reſt of his works is given in the 
De We note 


(4] In Suſſex ;] Browne Willis, Eſq; was informed, 1699 ; and the third in 1700. 8vo. It was reprintet 

that he was born at Brighthelmſton ia Suſſex. But in 1726. fol. Tis levelled againſt the ; 
doth not mention how authentic his information was learned Author makes im it an excellent uſe of his 

(1) Survey of the (1). | great knowledge of the Hebrew and oriental 

Cathedrals, c. [I] In 1693 he preached the Lecture founded by the languages. 

Vol. II. p. 513. Hanourable Robert Boyle,) The Sermons he preached on ID] of Commentary on the Five Books of Moſer, &c.) 
that occafion, are inſerted in, and make part of, his He acquaints the Reader with the Occafios of his un- 
Demonſtration of the Meflias ; being the 1ſt, zd, and dertaking that work, in the following words (2). (2) Preface, p. 1. 
3d Chapters of that excellent and learned Work. © Many years are now paſſed, fince a c 

[CJ A Demonſtration of the Meſffas ; in three number of the Clergy of London met together, and 
_ The firſt was publiſhed in 1684 ; the ſecond in * agreed to publiſh ſome ſhort notes upon the whole 
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„) Br. Willis“: 
of the 
Cathedrals, Vol. 


II. p · 513. 


(3) In his Prole- 
| gomena to his 
Comment. on 


the Pentateuch. 


K I Df 


D E R. 


note below [E]. Through a moſt unhappy accident, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of November 1703, (during the Great Storm) he was killed in his bed, with his 
lady, by the fall of a ſtack of chimneys, in his palace at Wells; and was privately bu- 


ried in the Cathedral (n). 


He left iſſue two daughters: Suſan, married to Sir Richard 


Everard, Bart. of Langleys in Great Waltham, Eſſex; and Anne, which dying unmar- 
ried May 13, 1728, left 3ool. for erefting a monument to her father's and mother's me- 


mory z which was done ſoon after. 
one of the beſt Divines in his time. 


© Bible for the uſe of families, and of all thoſe well- 


© diſpoſed perſons that deſired to read the holy ſcrip- 
* tures to their greateſt advantage. At that meeting 
© they agreed upon this worthy deſign, and took their 
© ſeveral ſhares, and aſſigned ſome part to them, who 
« were abſent I was not preſent at that meeting, 
but I was ſoon informed that they had aſſigned to 
* me the Pentateuch. I was very ſenſible how great 
* a taſk this would prove, and was ſufficiently con- 
ſcious of my own defects; yet I was willing to un- 
* dertake it, becauſe I did always hope, that by yield- 
ing to it, I might incourage the labours of thoſe 
* who would exceed whatever I was able to do. Upon 
© this conſideration I did ſet about this work, and 
did often declare (and with great ſincerity) that this 
was the motive which did induce me. The work 
* was begun with common conſent, we did frequently 
* meet, and what was done was communicated from 
time to time to thoſe met together, and that were 
concerned. The methods of proceeding had been 
« adjuſted, and agreed to; a ſpecimen was printed, 
© and an agreement was made when it ſhould be put to 
© the preſs ; and I finiſhed my part in order thereunto. 
© But ſo it fell out, that ſoon after all this, the clouds 
© began to gather a-pace, and there was great ground 
© to fear that the Popiſh party was attempting to ruin 
* the Church of England, and that there was a ſevere 
© ftorm from that quarter lighting upon us. —[viz. in 
K. James the IId's 7221 it came to paſs, 
that the thoughts of purſuing the above-mentioned 
« deſign were at preſent laid aſide ; and thoſe that 
© were concerned in it, were now obliged to turn their 
* ſtudies and pens againſt that dangerous enemy. — 
«© During this time alſo, ſome number of thoſe per- 
© ſons, concerned in the above-mentioned work, were 
© taken away by death: and thus the work was hin- 
«* dered, that might elſe have been finiſhed long ſince. 
El having drawn up my Notes upon this occaſion, 
* do now think myſelf obliged to make them publick, 
* God having now diſperſed thoſe clouds that then 
* hung over our heads. And [I do it from the ſame 
motive that firſt induced me to undertake it; viz. 
that I might draw on others to do much better in the 
* following books.” This Commentary was publiſhed 
at London in 1694. 2 vols 8vo. To the firſt volume 


is prefixed a learned Diſſertation, wherein the Biſhop 


ſets down, and anſwers, all the Objections made 
againſt Moſes being the Author of the Pentateuch. 
And having conſidered, among the reſt, one Objection 
drawn by Mr Le Clerc (3), from Geneſ. xxxvi. 31. and 
ſpoken in pretty ſevere terms of him; that occaſioned 
the paſſing of ſome letters between them, which were 


inted by Mr. Le Clerc, in his Bibliotbegue Choifie, 


om, iv. artic. 10. p. 364. &c. 

[EI An Account of the reft of his works, &c.) They 
are as follow, according to the order of time in 
which they were publiſhed. I. The Young Man's 
Duty. A Diſcourſe, ſhewing the Neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing the Lord betimes : as alſo the Danger and Un- 
* reaſonableneſs of truſting to a late, or death bed 
* Repentance. Deſigned eſpecially for young perſons, 
before they are ched by evil Company, and 


evil Habits.' Lond. 1663. 12mo. The tenth edition 


of it was publiſhed in 1750. II. Convivium Coelefte. 
A plain and familiar Diſcourſe concerning the Lord's 
Supper, ſhewing at once the Nature of that Sacra- 
ment, as alſo right way of preparing ourſelves 
« for receiving of it, xc.“ Lond. 1674. 8vo. reprinted 
afterwards with additions. III. Charity directed: 
« Or, the way to give Alms to the greateſt advantage. 
In a Letter to a Friend. Lond. 1677. 8vo. IV. 
The Chriſtian Sufferer ſupported : Or, a Diſcourſe 
concerning the Grounds of Chriſtian Fortitude, 
© ſhewing at once, that the Sufferings of good men are 
* not inconſiſtent with God's 1 &c." 


He was a very clear, elegant, and learned writer, and 


Lond. 1680. V. He collected and communicated to 
the ingenious Mr Ray, the Hebrew Proverbs, that are 
added by way of Appendix to that induſtrious Gentle- 
man's collection of Proverbs. VI. He publiſhed theſe 
ſeveral Sermons ; A Diſcourſe concerning the Educa- 


tion of Youths: on Epheſ. i. 4. Lond 1673, A 


© Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor and the 
Court of Aldermen at Guildhall chapel on July 16, 
* 1682. The text is 1 Pet. iii 2. A Sermon preached 
at the funeral of Mr William Allen, the 17th of Au- 
* guſt 1686. on Heb. xiii. 4.' This Mr Allen was a 
citizen of London, and writ ten books, chiefly in 
defence of the Church of England, againſt the Ana- 
baptiſts, Quakers, &c. * A Sermon at the funeral of 
* Thomas Pakeman, M. A. 1691. on Rev. xiv. 13. 
A Sermon on the Reſurrection.” Lond. 1694. Beſides 
which, he publiſhed in 1697, Twelve Sermons preach- 
ed upon ſeveral occaſions; amongſt which is reprinted, 
* The Judgment of private Diſcretion.” &c. which [ 
ſhall preſently mention. VII. He writ the following 
Tracts againſt Popery : A ſecond Dialogue between 
© a new Catholic Convert and a Proteſtant, ſhewin 
* why he cannot believe the Doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, though he do firmly believe the Doctrine of 
the Trinity.“ Lond. 1686. 4to. * An Examination 
of Bellarmine's thirteenth Note of the Church, OF 
the Confeſſion of Adverſaries.” Lond. 1687. 4to. 
© The Texts which Papiſts cite out of the Bible 
for the proof of their Doctrine, Of the Sacrifice 
* of the Maſs, examined." Part I. and II. Lond. 4to. 
He was aſſiſted in this laſt by Mr Gee. The Judg- 
* ment of private Diſcretion in Matters of Religion 
* defended ; in a Sermon on 1 Theſſal. v. 2 1. preach- 
ed at St. Paul's Covent-Garden, Feb. 23, 1686." 
Lond. 1687.. 4to. with a Preface. 
French Teſtament printed at Bordeaux, Ann. Dom. 
* 1686. pretended to be tranſlated out of the Latin in- 
to French by the Divines of Louvain.” Lond. 1690. 
« gto.* The other things he publiſhed, were, VIII. 
Help for Children's underſtanding the Church-Cate- 
chiſm.“ Lond. IX. Charge to the Clergy of 
* his Dioceſe, at his primary Viſitation begun at 
Axebridge, June 2, 1692' Lond. 1692. 4to. In that 
elegant charge, he has this remarkable paſſage among 
many others. There is no man ſo vile as a pro- 
fane Miniſter of Religion; He is of all the moſt ab- 
« jet, the moſt ſelf- condemned, and deſtitute of 
plea, and liable to the heavieſt plagues of another 
life. If the Religion he teacheth be fal/e why does 
he commend it to his people ? if good why does he 
not practiſe it? He muſt anſwer for the Souls he 
miſleads ; their guilt will be required of him. Oh 


A «a a «a 6a = 


open enemies to our order, our function, and con- 
ſtitution. Theſe men are the enemies of the Church 
* of England, theſe are its aſſaſſinates, from theſe men 
* ſhe hath received the moſt dangerous wounds and 
© blemiſhes. Good God awaken us to a conſideration 
* of our danger this way ! That Church can never be 


* ſecure whoſe pillars and ſupporters are weak and 


Reflections on a 


the miſchief of ſuch an example! it wounds many 
ſouls at once. It reproaches our Religion, under- 
mines our Church, breeds Diſſenters, produceth 


© rotten (4).” X. He was alſo author of the Life of (4) P. g. 


© Dr Anthony Horneck Lond. 1698. 8vo. —And, 
after his deceaſe were publiſhed theſe two pieces. XI. 


* A Diſcourſe concerning Sins of Infirmity, and wil- 


« ful Sins, 2 oe of Reſtitution.” 12mo. Com- 
ſed, chiefly to be diſtributed amongſt the poorer in- 
abitants of his Dioceſe. pf 
preſs, a very ſhort time before the dreadful Tempeſt, 
which put a period to his life (5). 
* marks upon ſome difficult Paſſages of Scripture, in a 
Letter to Sir Peter King.“ Lond. 1719. and 1725. 
8yo. | S 


- 


KING 


The copy was ſent to the 


XII. Critical Re- (5) 


Preface, 


K ING. 2839 
KING {W1tt14n} Archbiſtiop of Dublin (2), was born May 1, 1650, at Antrim (, Sven! pur 
in the north of Ireland, where his father had ſettled on his removal from his native artice my be 
country of . Scotland ſome years before, Ac the age of 12 he was put to the gram 3 _— 
ſchool of Dungannon, in the county of Tyrone, where he made a good proficiency in nuazion of Sir 
claſſical learning; 4 growing tipe for the univerſity, was removed to Trinity- college 
adm 


James Ware, De 


dear Dublin, and admitted there on the 18th of April, 1667: Applying bimlelf dili- . 
gently to his ſtudies, he obtained a ſcholarſhip. of the houſe, and a natives place the en- 12 Spot 


| ſuing year, and took his firſt degree in arts in 1670. Whence proceeding regularly, he volumes folio. 
commenced Maſter of Arts three years,afterwards, in 1673, and was ordained Deacon by 
Dr Moſſom, Biſhop of Derry, the ſame year. In this initiatory ſlate he continued for 
the time required by the Canons of the Church, and then advanced into Prieſts orders, 
which he received from the hands of Dr Parker, Archbiſhop of Tuam, April 26, 1674. 
F rom this time it was not . before he was taken into favour by that pre late, who made him 
nis chaplain in 1676, collated him to a Prebend in the church of Tuam the ſame year, and 
ſoon afterwards advanced him to the dignity of Piæcentor in the ſame cathedral. However; 
he did not reſide there a long time, for his patron being promoted to the See of Dublin, 
took care to remove this favourite to a ſituation near himlelf, with the firſt opportunity, and 
preferred him to the office of chancellor of the church of St Patrick, and the pariſh of Sc 
Warburgh, the Archbiſhop's peculiar in Dublin; into which he was inſtalled, October 
29, 1679. He was now only in the goth year of his age, yet he appeared equal to all 
the 125 honours conferred upon him. And in the next reign when Popery was ſo 
greatly encouraged by the Court, and carried her face fo high, he entered the liſts againſt 
her pretenſions; and following the example of his brethren in the Engliſh Church, he un- 
dertook the Popiſh controverſy in Ireland in 1687, againſt the Dran of Londonderry, 
who had been lately reconciled to the Romiſh Religion [4]. This diſpute was continued 
in the heginning of 1688; and the Deanery of St Patrick's becoming vacant ſoon after 
by che Death of Dr Worth, our author during the vacancy was firit conſtituted preſident 
of the chapter, and then by them elected Dean on the 26th of January the ſame year. () $1; 
This was much about the time that the Revolution took place in England, which being farce: of this are | 
z:alouſly eſpouſed by the Dean, he was very active in promoting the ſame eſtabliſhment 7;,5;:,rim of the 
in Ireland, both before and after the landing of King James there in 1689 (5), who being Priefen's of Ire 
ſenſible of the weight of his oppoſition, confined him twice on that account in the tower e H. 
of Dublin caſtle (e) [BJ. This did not hinder him from proceeding Doctor of Divinity () . p. 246. 
ER 5 5 that 


inſer ted in bis 


A) He had a diſpute upon Popery with the Dean of 
Derry] The diſpute was occaſioned by a pamphlet, 
which the Dean of Derry publiſhed in vindication of 
his conduct, intitled, The Confiderations which obliged 


- conſtant correſpondence with one Tolet and others 
in London. That though this was high-treaſon, 
which a bloody-minded tyrant, ſuch as he afterwards 
repreſented King James to be [i], would have found 


Peter Manby, Dean of London-Derry, to embrace the 
| Catholic Religion; humbly dedicated ta his Grace the 
Lord Primate of Ireland. This no ſooner came to Mr 
King's hands, than he drew up the following: 4x Au- 
ſwer to the Conſiderations which obliged Peter Manby, 
late Dean of Londonderry, (as he pretends) to embrace 
avhat he calls the Catholic Relizion. Dublin, 1687, 


4to. The fight of this piece brought the ableſt advo- 
cates of the Romiſh Church to the aſſiſtance of the 


Dean; and the Court likewiſe countenancing that fide, 


there came out a reply, under this title: 4 Reformed 


Catechiſm, in two Dialogues, concerning the Engliſh 
Reformation; collected, for the moſt part, Word for 
Word, out of Dr Burnet, John Fox, and other Prote- 
ant Hiflorians, for the Information of the People: in 
Reply to Mr William King's Anſwer to D. Manby's 
Conſiderations, &fc. by Peter Manby, Dean of Lon- 
donderry. Dublin, 1687, in 4to. Our author ſoon 
. rejoined, in A Findication of the Anſwer to the Confide- 
rations &fc, being an Anſwer to the firſt Dialogue alrea- 
dy printed of the Reformed Catechiſm. Dublin, 1688, 
4to. Here the controverſy in the direct way was 
dropped by the Dean, who, inſtead of that, took a 
more artful method, by diſperſing a ſheet of ; 
with this title: 4 Letter to a Friend, Seu the Va- 
wity of this Opinion, that every Man' Senſe and Rea- 
fon are to guide bim in Matters of Faith. March 30, 
1688, 4to. But Mr King did not ſuffer this to 
without confuting it, in 4 Fizdication of the Chriftian 
Religion and Reformation, againſt the\ Attempts of a 
late Letter, pretending to ſbew, that All Religions have 
4 like Plea, and that there can be no ſuch Sins as Here- 
hy and Schi, if every Man's Senſe and Reaſon are to 
guide him in Matters of Faith. 1688, 4to. | 
[] He was confined in the tower of Dublin-Caftle.] 
1 told, that 2 accuſed to King James, 
* for holding a correſpondence with, and giving intel- 
© ligence to, the Rebels, as they A 
© both 4. wm North of Ireland. Par- 
* ticularly it is ſaid, that frequent intelligence 
to Marſhal — Sherman, and keyt a 
VOL. IVV. No. | <a wg 


* 
o 
s 
© another remedy for it than a ſhort impriſonment; 
but the King was diſpoſed to ſhew him mercy, the 
rather, becauſe his Majeſty bad once ſo good an opi- 
nion of him, that he had him frequently in private, 

and truſted him in his affairs; and that the Lord- 
Chief Juſtice Herbert vouched for him at the Coun- 
eil table with ſo much zeal, as to ſay, that he was 
* as loyal a man as any that fat at that board; which 
* atteſtation actually retrieved him from ſome inconve- 


(1) See our au- 
thor's State of 

the Proteſtants in 
Ireland, &c, 


© niencies that then lay upon him [the impriſonment], 


and continued him ſome time longer in the King's 
good opinion (2). The truth of theſe facts were 
apparently never conteſted by our author, who allows 
the good-nature and merciful diſpofition of King 
James ; but at the ſame time maintains, that this tem- 
per, amiable as it is in itſelf, was ſo managed, as to 
be no ſecurity to his Proteſtant ſubjefts. That his par- 
tizans made it their bufineſs to repreſent their maſter as 
the moſt merciful and juſteſt Prince in the world, and 
then railed at the Proteſtants for their miſtruſt of him. 
Perhaps, if he alone had been to have had the diſpoſal 
of their lives and liberties, and would have followed 
his natural inclinations, they would not have ſo much 
feared to have truſted him ; but while he bad fuch mi- 
niſters about him, and embraced a religion of ſuch 
principles as he profeſſed, there was no room to de- 


(2) Anſwer to 
the State of the 
Proteftants in 
Ireland, &c. by 
Charles Leſley, 
p · 5 and 8. 
Lond. 1692, 4ta. 


much on his natural clemency or inclination, 
nce theſe were ſufficient to corrupt the beſt natured 


man in the world, and had actually corrupted his Ma- 
jeſty, as was evident from the whole tenour of his con- 
duct with regard to the Proteſlants, of which he gives 
ſeveral inſtances both before and after his acceſſion to 


the throne. Among others, taking notice of the 


's declaration, that he would have all that did eat 
bis bread to be of bis own religion, and accordingly, 
that if he ever employed a Proteſtant, it was for a co- 
lour only to his proceedings againft them, or becauſe 
he could not find a Papiſt fit for their places, or be- 


cauſe he believed that in time he might make proſe- 


lytes of them ; he obſerves, that where he did em- 
« ploy _ though their places were contiderable, 
31 


” yet 


2840 


that 


(4) 14. id. and 
5. 247 · 


(3) State of the 
roteſtants in 
Ireland, p. 52. 
hi ] ., » | 
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year ;; and though he was attacked not long after in a weekly paper, called the 5+ 
borrence [C], with a deſign to render him more obnoxious to the Court; yet he managed 
ſo prudently as to fruſtrate that attempt ; but be did not eſcape bring affaulted in the 
ſtreet, where a muſquet with a lighted match was levelled at him. He was alſo diſturb- 
ed in the performance of divine ſervice at his church ſeveral times, particularly on , Can- 
dlemas- Day this year, when feven officers who were there, ſwore aloud they would cut 
his throat (4). Upon King James's retreat to France after the Battle of the Boyne, in the 
enſuing year 1690, the 16th of November being appointed a thankſgiving-day for the 
preſervation of King William's perſon, the Dean preached the ſermon on that occaſion at 
St Patrick's, Dublin; and on the 8th of January following, he was nominated to the 
Biſhoprick of Derry, and conſecrated on the 25th of that month, at the cathedral of 
Chriſt-church in Dublin, by Francis, Archbiſhop of that fee, aſſiſted by RT 
Biſhop of Meath, William Biſhop of Kildare, and Narciffus Biſhop of Fernes an 

Leighlin. A few months after this, he publiſhed a piece in vindication of the reſiſtance 
given to King James by the Proteſtants in Ireland, and of their ſubmiſſion to King Wil- 


© yet they never had the intereſt with him, or power 
proper to their places, but were meer cyphers in it. 
Thus, continues he, Sir Edward Herbert was made 
Chancellor of Erg/and, and a new Great-Seal cut 


for him; but he was never allowed to have that in- 


© tereſt with the King, nor had his Majeſty that re- 
* gard for him in Councils, that his place required. 
The puny Papiſt Judges had more influence on the 
King. and could make bolder with him than he; 
* that he was not admitted to the ſecret of affairs at 
* all, and at the public Councils he was ſet below 
* Fitton Chancellor of Ireland, and ſeveral others, 
* whom, as Chancellor of England, and in his maſter's 
« preſence, he ought to have preceded (3). 
mark, fo much in favour of Sir Edward Herbert, who 


is hereby ſingled out from many others, as a moſt fla- 


grant example of thoſe that were ill uſed, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſteady loyalty, makes it more than pro- 
bable, that his anſwering at the Council-Beard for that 
of our author was by him not diſapproved. On the 
contrary, we ſhall ſee preſently, that Dr King was one 
of thoſe Proteſtants, who always declared their abhor- 
rence of any inſurrection againſt the government, pru- 


_ dently avoiding all unſeaſonable and hopeleſs provoca- 


* bid. p. 251, 
252. 


1 It ſhou d be, 
thereupon. 


tion thereof. 

[CJ] He was attacked in a weekly paper called Yhe 
Abhorrence ) This paper was licenſed either by Mr 
Richard Nagle or Albeville, Secretaries of State“, and 
wrote by one Yalden, a Convert-Counſellor at Law, 
who made it his buſineſs to rake together all the little 
ſtories that might reflect on Proteſtants, and all the ar- 
guments his wit could furniſh for his cauſe; and in 


the ſcarcity of truth, he frequently invented falſe fto- 
ries and lies concerning the Clergy, and 


began with 
Dr King and Dr Foy. 


ſermon, and ſome fixteen others, for Paffive Obe- 
dience ; which lying on the Bookſeller's hands, he 
printed the following advertiſement in his Abhorrence. 
There was lately publiſhed, by John Yalden, Eſq; 
© the ſubſtance of alben ſermons, intituled, An A6 
* herrence from the Biſhop of Ely, &c. of the Proceedings 
* of the Prince of Orange, and the Lords, Ic. that in- 
* wited him. Bat ſome Proteſtants believing the ſaid 
book to be a Popiſh contrivance, and that ſuch doc- 
* trines as were therein were never preached by the 
* Divines there named z upon which I a gentleman of 
quality, to ſatisfy theſe doubts, applied himſelf to 
* two reverend Divines of this city, viz. Dr King and 
Dx Foy ; who both certified under their hands, that 
the doctrines contained in the faid book were honeſt 
„and true Chriſtian Divinity, and obliging to all 
« Chriſtians to pat immediately in practice, upon the 
6 — of their falvation. Which certificate fatisfied 
« ſeveral Proteftants here, and confirmed them in an 
« unchangeable loyalty.” : | 

This paper coming to the hands of our author, oc- 
cafioned the following letter from him to Dr Foy: 


* Reverend Sir, March 8, 168g. 
I intended to have waited upon you this afternoon, 


but found myſelf ſo indiſpoſed, that I durſt not ven- 
© ture abroad. I have been made ſenfible, that the 
* publiſher of the Wrekly Abhorrence has made afe of 
your name and mine : and affirms, that we have per- 
* tified under our hands, that the doctrines contained 
in a book publiſhed by one Johia Talden, Eſq; con- 


A re- 


He had publiſhed a collection 
of paſſages out of the Biſhop of Ely's {Dr Turner's] - 


liam 


* taining a Collection of the Subſtance of fifteen Sermons, 
avere honeft and true Chrifltian Divinity, and obliging 
* to all Chriſtians to put immediately in practice, upon 
* the peril of their ſalvation. And he intimates, that 
this certificate has been ſhewn to feveral Proteſtants 
here. Sir, for my own part, I do profeſs, that [ 
never read the aforeſaid book, nor did any gentle- 
man of quality (as he affirms) ever apply himſelf to 
me, to ſatisfy him in any doubts A it, that 
I remember. I am ſure never any body demanded 
a certificate from me concerning it: nor did I ever 
ſign any ſuch certificate as he pretends, or any thing 
like it: and therefore that whole advertiſement (as 
far as it concerns me) is abfolutely falſe and ground- 
teſs. If any one had aſked me concerning that col- 
lection, I could have given him no other anſwer, 
than that I had neither read it, nor the fermons out 
of which it is ſuppoſed to be taken : perhaps the 
collection may be Juſt, and no harm in certifying it 
to be ſo : but I am ſure there is a great deal of harm, 
in forging a certificate under a man's hand, whatever 
the matter be that is certified : and if there be no 
ſuch certificate, or real, it is no leſs criminal to 
pubfiſh to the world (as in this 4bborrence) that there 
© 13 one. I cannot imagine to what purpoſe the pub- 
„ lifter ſhould have — ſuch an eaſily detected 

* falſehood, which he could not expect ſhould eſcape 
being diſcovered ; except he had a mind to deſtroy 
© bdth his own credit, and likewiſe that of the collec- 
tion. Pray, Sir, if you know any thing of this matter, 
communicate it to | 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


To the Rev Dr Nath. : WiLlLtam Kinc, 


Foy, theſe, 


| To this Dr Foy returned the following anſwer. 


Reverend Sir, 

* What you were pleaſed to acquaint me with, 
© ſevetal gentlemen, who were concerned for me, gave 
© me notice of ſome few hours before; upon which I 
immediately repaired to the coffee-houſe (the likelieſt 
© place, as I judged, to find a lye if it were ſtirring) 
* where I ſaw myſelf in print; of which, though I 
could not imagine what ſhould be the ground, yet 
© fince it was reſolved it ſhould be ſo, I was glad to 
© be found with ſo good company as. yourſelf. Had 
© the gentleman, among other things in his Abhorrence, 
* but abhorred untruth, I am ſure my name had never 
appeared in his adverti/ement : for I declare, I never 
read the book mentioned therein; and I judge, I 
© ſhall not be very fond of reading any thing that comes 
from under his hand; having given ſuch a taſte to 
© the world of his abilities in writing and collecting 


other mens ſenſes, that it is to be doubted whether 


* he has yet well collected his own : whoſe collecti 
* as I never read, ſo have I never received any accoun 
© of the contents of it; nor did any perſon ever re- 
* quire'a certificate from me, or my judgment of that 
© colleftion, or the ſermons ſaid to be in it ; nor did I 
© ever give any certificate, or my judgment, to any 
« perſon unrequired. This is all I know of the matter 
© or of the Ge n' colleftion. It may be a faith- 
* 'Ait one for ought I know, But certainly he Na 
* taken 


Sa. © @&@T & ©& 


(4) nid. in the 
appendix, No. 
29. | 


(5) This treatiſe 
was ſo well re- 
ceived by the 
public, that a 
third _—_ Was 

inted in 1692. 
And Biſhop 2 
net obſerves, that 
it was univerſally 
acknowledged to 
be as truly az it 
was finely writ- 
ten; and refers 
to it, as a full 
and faichful ac- 
count, Hiſt. of 
his own Time, 
Val. I. 
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King William's Sacceſi in reducing that Ki 


taken the beſt method to aſſert the reputation of it, 
or his own, fince he muſt give leave with them, 
who are as ignorant of his perſon and collection as I 
am, to ſuſpect, that he who can find a certificate in 
Dublin that never was written, may find a ſermon in 
London that never was printed. This, Sir, I 
thought was due, as a return to your's, which [ 
* kindly reſent, and requeſt you to believe, that I am, 


« Sir, 


Your faithful friend and humble fervant, 


For the Rev. Dr Narnaxizr For (4). 
Will. King, theſe, | 


Theſe letters being ſpread about the city, every 
body came to know the matter of fact as contained 
therein ; by which means, concerning themſelves 
much in the matter, they both avoided the ſnare that 
was laid to entrap them, either by letting it paſs in 
abſolute filence, or by difowning it and refuting the 


.calumny. 


D] 4 windication of the refiftance given to King © 
James, &fc.) This piece is intituled, The fate of 


the Proteflants of Ireland under the late King James's 


government ; in which their carriage towards him is 


Jaſtified, and the abſolate neceſſity of their endeavour- 


ing to be freed from his government, and of ſubmit- 
ting to their preſent majeſlies is demonſtrated 2 The 
general plan of this treatiſe is as follows: he begins 
with ſtating the limits of the duty of paſſive obedience, 
wherein he follows the opinion of Grotius, that reſi- 
ſtance is allowable in caſes of neceſſity, and that this 
neceſſity commences when it becomes certain and ap- 
parent, that the inconveniencies of ſubmiſſion are 
greater to the commonwealth, than thoſe of a civil 
war, which it is entered into to remove, and then there 
needs no more to juſtify the Proteſtants of Ireland for 
deſerting King James, and accepting their Majeſties 
protection, than to ſhew, 1. That it is lawful for one 
Prince or ſtate to interpoſe between another Prince 
and his ſubjects, who uſes them cruelly, or endeavours 
to enſlave or deſtroy them, and to reſcue them from 
his hands even by a war, if other means prove inef- 
feQtual : and that it is lawful for the ſubjects to accept 


of ſuch interpoſition and protection, if they can find no 


(6) Accordingly, 
theſe two chap- 
ters fill up all, 
from p. 13 do p. 
352. after which, 
chap. iv. is — 
hed in three 
— and ends 


at p. 255 · 


better way to pteſerve themſelves. 2. That King 
James deſigned to deſtroy and utterly ruin the Pro- 


teſtant religion, the liberty and property of the ſub- 


jeds in general, the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland in par- 


ticular, and alter the very frame and conſtitution of 
the government. 3. That he not only defigned but 


atrempted it with great ſucceſs, and made a confider- 
able progreſs in it. 4. That there remained no other 
proſpect, or human poffibility of avoiding this ſlavery 
and deſtruction deſigned againſt the kingdom and pro- 


teſtants of Ireland, but by accepting of the protection, 


and ſubmitting to the government of their preſent Ma- 


jeſties. It is evident from this plan, that the force of 
the argument depends upon the ſufficiency and truth of 


the facts to prove the ſecond and third branches of it. 
(6) The large collection our author has made of theſe, 
ſhews him to have been very diligent in his enquiries, 
moſt of them being fo well atteſted as to put the truth 
thereof beyond all contradiction. And with regard to the 
whole he concludes in theſe words; Here I do folemn- 
« ly proteſt, that no private diſſatisfaction, that no ill: will 
to King James's perſon, nor prejudice, againſt any bo- 
dy, has moved me to ſay what I have faid ; but that I 
might vindicate ourſelves by ſpeaking truth in a mat- 
ter that ſo nearly concerned as, both in our —1* 
aud eternal intereſt.” And I muſt likewiſe proteſt be- 
fore God, who will jadge between us and our enemies 
tin this point, that I have not a ted the calamities 
© we have ſuffered, nor miſrepreſented the proceedings 
« againſt'ns hut of favour or affection to a party; but 
* have rather told things nakedly and in general, than 
* inſiſted on ſuch particulars as might ſeem to ſerve no 


other purpoſe, but to make our adverſaries odious. 


In proceeding he appeals to a future inquifition to be 


| ngdom. This was printed in 1692 ; and the.fan 
year, there coming out A An/wer to bis Vindication of the Proteftants, 8c. he thought 
proper to take no public notice of it * [Z]. In 1693, he was appointed one of 


k I N 6. 


liam and Queen Mary [DJ; which was followed by another 


made 
remar 
Mr 


Thankfgiving Seton 17 layup 
ame ſome 


ke. , 
1 
on 
the royal eee. A 
. o 
| | | Viſitors ted them ts Mr 
| 3 2 2 Molyneux, who 
be made upon the oaths of eye - witneſſes and ſuffererz, had ſent him « 
which he alſo propoſes as a thing much to; be wiſhed £97 of te ff 
for by the Proteſtants, as being well aſſured, that if . oil 
ſuch commiſſions were iſſued by the proper authority between Mr 
into the ſeveral counties, that the treatment which the Locke and ſeve- 
Proteſtants underwent, and the damages they ſuffered, 1 of bis friends, 
would appear with a much worſe face than he had re- * 
prefented it, and that where one ſtory might happen 
undeſignedly to be aggravated, twenty worſe wilt be 
added to ſupply it. There is not, continues he, a 
* a more neceſlary or effectual means can be taken for 
clearing the Proteſtants in this kingdom, or juſtifyi 
the ſtate in their proceeding againſt the Iriſh : 
we are ready and willing to ſtand or fall in the cen- 
fore of the world by this plea, according as on the 
proof of particulars by ſufficient evidence, the truth 
* ſhall appear:* to this we ſhall venture to add the 
— remark, as being ſuggeſted by the peruſal of 
the book. It has been often ſaid, that King James 
defeated his own views by proceeding too faſt even 
againſt the rules of ordinary policy in England; how - 
ever that be, tis certain his miſcarriage in England was 
of no ſervice in teaching him that leſſon for his uſe in 
reſpe to Ireland ; fince nothing can be more noto- 
_—_ — = appears Frey this account, than 
that his condu there was on with a till greater 
e of violence (7). : | 3 9 
E] An anſwer to his vindication of the Proteſlants.] ; 
The famous Mr Charles Leſley was the author of 
the piece, which he called An anfaver to a book intituled, 
The ſtate of the Proteſtants in Ireland, xc. Upon the 
ſudject of Paſſive Obedience, which is laid for the 
foundation of our author's defence, he endeavours to 
ſhew, that Dr King, as well as many others, had taken 
care to ſtate the limits of that doctrine ſo as to ſuit the 
times and occafions : that no man was, or could be, 
a higher aſſerter of it than © the Doctor had been all 
* his life before the Revolution took place; and that 
© even at the beginning of it, he told a perſon of honour, 
from whoſe mouth Mr Leſley had it, that if the 
Prince of Orange came over for the crown, or ſhould 
accept of it, he prayed God might blaſt all his de- 
figns. That there was no way to preſerve the honour 
of our religion, but by adhering unalterably to our 
loyalty, T hat it would be a glorious fight to ſee a 
a cart full of clergymen going to the ſtake for paſſive 
obedience as the primitive Chriſtians did. That 
it would prove the ſupport and glory of our religion ; 
but that a rebellion would ruin and diſgrace it ; he 
faid, continues Mr Leſley, that if it were no more 
than that declaration, which he had ſubſcribed of its 
not being lawful, on any pretence whatſoever, to 
take arms againſt the King, he would dic a hundred 
deaths rather than do it. And in ſupport of this 
aſſertion, he proceeds to relate the following ſtory, 
that at a meeting of the clergy of Dublin in the be- 
ginning of the Revolution in 1688, to conſider what 
meaſures they were to take, Dr King declared, that 
their taking arms in the north of Treland at that time, 
was rank rebellion, if there could be any rebellion, 
2 Derry Hutting their gates againſt the 
ings forces ſent thither 3 and when one there preſent 
affirmed, that the ſubiects might take arms in de- 
fence of their laws, &c. The Doctor vialently oppaſed 
it, even in relation to Derry, and urged, that the 
Bp of Derry, Hopkins, who was then there, di 
proteſt againſt their ſhutting out. the Saga ſome 
and refuſed to join with who did it ; for whi 
and other reaſons thea given by Dr King, he 
againſt any perfon's going to the north, ar joining 
with them, as being a joining in a rebellion (8) 88 
Every one ſees the rancorous ſpirit of party in this ac- % N 113. 
count of Mr Leſley ; and indeed the ſame ſpirit ſhews 
itſelf at the firſt ferting out of his anſwer, where he 
tells us, that Dr King's book is calculated far the de- 
* ftruction of 3 by ſetting up ſuch principles 
© as countenance eternal rebellions, and afford 
© tences for war and confuſion to the end of the world, 
and niakes ſettlement and peace impracticahla among : 
© men (q]. But neither on the other hand maſt it be (9) Ibid. p. 2. 
denied, that our author has {awetimes not bees ſufſi- 
ciently upon his guard againſt the ſuggeſtions of 2 
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(e) The other 
two i 
ners were Antho- 


1 


tio) See 5. 6. 
Part i. Append. 


III. where he 


mtimares, that 
King James ſuf- 
fered the Engliſh 
Navy to go to 
ruin ; which he 
endeavours to ex- 
euſe in the third 
aditiom, p. 93+ 


(rr) Lefley's An- 


iwer, p. 105. 


as 
Charles II. and before the Revolution. 
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Viſitors of the Biſhop of Dowr and Connor, when that prelate was fuſpended by them (3). 
The public tranquillity being now perfectly reſtored, his Lordſhip applied hichſelf more par- 


ticularly to the immediate dutics of the paſtoral care; and reviewing the ſtate of his dioceſe, 
bee. he preſently diſcovered, that, by the great number of colonies latcly tranſported from Scot- 


„the major part of the people in the dioceſe of Derry were Diſſenters from the eſta- 


bliſhed Church, which they oppoſed with as 


much zeal as the Papiſts : ſo that the danger 


in theſe parts of Ireland was not taken away by the new ſettlement, but only ſhifted into 


different hands, Hereupon, as he had employed his pen againſt Popery, when the danger 


fame evil ſpirit (10). We are told, tis true that our 
author at the time of his death had atteſted vouchers of 
every particular ſact alledged in his book, and that 


theſe are ſtill in the hands of his relations. However, 


it is certain, that he does not even himſelf always give 
intire credit to the teſtimony of theſe vouchers ; yet his 
antagoniſt has notoriouſly overcharged this part of his 
accuſation, when he tells us, that with regard to mat- 
ters of fact, tho" he could not ſay that he had examined 


into every ſingle one related by our author, not having 
the opportunity of doing it. But, ſays he, I am ſure 


© I have the moſt material, and by theſe you will eaſily 
judge of his fincerity in the reſt, which could not all 


come to my knowledge. However, this I can ſay, 


that there is not one I have enquired into, but I have 
found it falſe in who/z or in part, aggravated or 
* miſrepreſented, (0 as to alter the whole face of the 
* ſtory, and give it perfectly another air and turn; in- 
* ſomuch, that tho“ many things he ſays were true, 
© yet he has hardly ſpoke a true word, that is told 
truly and nakedly, without a warp (11).' In reality, 
as to our author's principles, as far as they may be 
conjectured from what is ſeen in this treatiſe, he ſeems 
to have run with the ſtream of the clergy, in diſap- 
proving the bill of excluſion and the principle of reſi- 
ſtance on which it was built. In this opinion he carried 
the meaſures of obedience to the ſame unlimited degree 
was geverally preached up in the reign of King 
To this pur- 
poſe we find him obſerving, that © when the Prince of 
* Orange made his deſcent into England, King James 
© had an army of Papiſts in 1 , conſiſting of be- 
tween ſeven and eight thouſand men, of which near 
four thouſand were ſent over to him into England ; 
there remained then about four thouſand behind, 
ſcattered up and down the kingdom, which were 
but a handful to the Proteſtants, there being men 
and arms enough in Dublin alone to have dealt with 
them : when therefore the news came, that King 
James had ſent commiſſioners to treat with the Prince, 
it was propoſed by ſome to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, 
where the flores of arms and ammunition lay; the 
poſſibility of this was demonftrated, and the ſucceſs 
extremely probable, inſomuch, that the perſons who 
offered to undertake it made no doubt of effecting it. 
They confidered that the Papiſts, befides the four 
thouſand of the army were generally without arms, 
that thoſe who were in arms were raw and cowardly, 
and might eaſily be ſuppreſt; that to do it effectually, 
there needed no more but to ſeize the Deputy Tyr- 
connel, who had not then above ſix hundred men in 
the city to guard him and ſecure it; that their hearts 
were lly funk, and they openly declared them- 
ſelves defirous to lay down their arms ; propoſing to 
themſelves no other conditions, but to return to that 
| ſtation in which they were when King James came to 
the crown. This was fo univerſally talked of by 
themſelves, that if any one could have aſſured them 
of theſe terms, there was no doubt but they would 
have readily ied, and have left the Lord Tyr- 
connel to ſhift for himſelf; nay, it is probable, the 
wiſer fort among them would have been glad that 
the Proteſtants had ſeized him ; and he himſelf com- 
manded ſome Proteſtants to ſignify to their friends in 
„ that he was willing to part with the ſword 
« on theſe terms, ſo he might have leave to do it from 
5 King James.” But the Protefiants had been educated 
in ſuch a mighty weneration to the name of au- 
thority, and in /o deep a ſenſe of loyalty, that notwith- 
flanding the many provecations given them, and their 
fear of being ſerved as in 1641, the memory of which 
was ftill freſh to them, they yet abborred any thing 


that locked like an inſurrectiom againſt the government, 
_and — condemned the 
Deputy 


» of meddling with the 
„the they new be was no legal governor, 


and uncapable (as a Papi) by the /aw of that truft. 


Eſpecially the Lord Mountjoy laboured for his ſafety, 
and prevented the forementioned propoſal of ſeizing 
him and the caſtle with as much induftry, as if be him» 
ſelf had been to periſh in it. 70%, truth is, it was an 
unanimous reſolution of all the Proteflants of the king- 
dom, that they wouid not be the aggrefſors, and they 
held ſteadily to their reſolution ; none offered or attempted 
any thing, till they ſaw the whole body of the Papiſts in 


Ireland forming themſelves into troops and companies, 


and theſe new raiſed men permitted, nay put under a 
neceſſity to rob and plunder for their ſubfiſtence. They 
pitiea the hard fortune of King. James, and notwith- 
ſtanding they were half 1 uined themſelves when be tame 
into the kingdom, yet if he bad carried himſelf with any 
tolerable moderation towards them, and his deſigns to 
ruin them had not been ſo apparent, he might have pre- 
vailed on them in a great meaſure (12). He proceed: 
to ſhew, that the change of behaviaur in the Proteſtants 
was no more than the neceſſary effect of that King's 
deſigns to ruin them actually carried into execution; 


(12) State of the 
Protefants in 


Ireland, &c. p. 
110, 111. 


and among other things, he ſuggeſts, that all King 


* James's promiſes and declarations in favour of the 
Proteſtants, were perfectly copied from the French 
King's declarations to preſerve the edit of Nantz, 
and of as little ſincerity ; and that notwithſtanding 

| theſe he had as fully determined the ruin of the Pro- 
teſtants, as that King had reſolved the avoiding the 
edict of Nants, when he made his ſolemn declara- 
tions to the contrary (13).“ Again, the prefent 
French King is a demouliration, that neither love of 

glory, nor of intereſt, neither greatneſs of mind nor 


_* goodneſs of nature, are antidotes againſt the force of 


the Roman principles, or can reſtrain the Prince that 
has thoroughly imbibed them from blood and perſe - 
© cution. Otherwiſe he would never have made him- 


(13) nis. p. 26. 


* ſelf infamous by ſuch horrid cruelties as he has com- 


* mitted on his Proteſtant ſubjects, or blot an indelible 


* blot on a reign which he would fain have repre- | 


* ſented to be more glorious than any of his predeceſ- 
* ſors (14).” In antwer to this, Mr Leſley acknow- 
ledges the fact of the French King Lewis XIV's con- 
duct with the Huguenots and defends it, but is fo far 


(14) Ibid. p. 32+ 


from allowing that King James had learned this leflon, 


and copied from that monarch, that he loſt his crown 
by not doing it. His [the French King's] baniſhing 


the Huguenots, ſays he, and dragooning ochers to 


work them into another religion, does indeed, and 
« jultly, eclipſe his glory with thoſe who know not the 
true grounds and motives which induced him to me- 
* thods ſo rigid and ſevere. But bis very enemies, who 
* know the reaſons he had far it, do even in this excuſe 
bin, and turn it into an —— of bis wiſe fore- 
* fight and prudence. They tell you, that he was under 
* an invincible neceſſity of being rid of theſe men, or 
« hazarding ſuch a revolution as befel King James (15). 
Our author ſtrongly maintains alſo the perſect union of 
King James with the French King in the general deſign 
of extirpating hereſy. Is not, ſays he, our late 
King's being of the ſame principles, and under the 
government of the ſame director of conſcience? Is 
© not this fondneſs of France, and his alliance with it, 


(15) Anſwer to 
a Book, incitu- 
led, The State of 
the Proteſtanta, 
in the preface. 


his affecting to imitate the King in every thing, and 


above all his proſecuting the ſame, if not worſe me- 
© thods, 3 the Proteſt ants in Ireland, that the 
King of France did with the Huguenots in his domi- 
* nions ; a clear and full proof of both Kings being 
in the ſame deſign, and that we muſt all have ex- 


« peed the ſame uſage our brethren met with in 


© France (61). In anſwer to this, Leſley declares with the 
like ſpirit, that © the Jacobites think themſelves for ever 
obliged to acknowledge with all gratefulneſs the noble 
and generous reception he bas given King James in his 
diſtreſs, which as no King in Europe was able to have 
done but himſelf, ſo none but he could have done it 
in ſuch a manner, with that greatneſs ang every punc- 
tilio of honour (17).' | 420181 

| Ne [F] 4s 


(16) Ibid. F. 10 


(17) Prefoce '» 
an Anſwer, . 


K I N G. 


to the Church in general was imminent from that quarter; ſo the ſame regard induced 

him to take it up again in her preſervation now, that he became ſenſible how much on 
the other ſide her borders were retrenched by the Preſbyterian Fanatics in his = 
diſtrict. In this view he ſet himſelf to bring theſe over to a conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
liturgy, in a piece which he publiſhed under the title of, The Inventions of Men in the Wor- 
ſhip of God. Printed at Dublin, 1694, in 4to. But, inſtead of perſwading them to a 
compliance, the attempt only ſerved to engage him in a ſecond controverſy with theſe 
ſeparating adverſaries; one of whoſe miniſters preſently drew up Remarks on a late Diſ- 
courſe of William Lord Biſhop of Derry, concerning the Inventions of Men in the Worſhip 
of God. Dublin, 1694, 4to. In this piece, Mr Joſeph Boyſe, the author, acknow- 
ledged, that the Biſhop's * Diſcourſe was written with an air of ſeriouſneſs and gravity, 
becoming the weight of the ſubje as well as the dignity of his character. Whereupon 
his Lordſhip returned an anſwer, under the title of, An Admonition to the Diſſenting Inba- 
bitants of the Dioceſe of Derry, concerning a Book lately publiſhed by Mr J. B. intitaled, Re- 
marks, &c. from William Lord Biſhop of that Dioceſe. Dublin, the ſame year, in 4to. 

To this Mr Boyſe replied, in A Vindication of the Remarks, &c. Dublin, 1695, 4to. 
And the Biſhop rejoined, in A Second Admonition to the Diſſenting Inhabitants, &c. pub- 
liſhed the ſame year at Dublin in 4to. Here the conteſt ended, having, as uſual, produ- 
ced very little, if any, good effect at all. 
our author turned his thoughts to view the myſterious ways of in his providential go- 
vernment of the world. The problem concerning the Origin of evil had employed the 
ſharpeſt wits both of former and latter ages, and ſtill remained a problem, at a great di- 
ſtance from having received any ſatisfactory ſolution. This moſt arduous intricacy our 
author thought worthy therefore of his utmoſt attention. Accordingly, he ſer himſclf to 
the taſk, with a reſolution in ſome meaſure equal to the difficulty; and, after the moſt 

diligent inquiry, having in his judgment penctrated up to the fountain-head, by firſt 


icular 


And, from conſidering the way wardneſs of man, 


_ diſcovering and then proceeding in a new way to it, he preſented the public with the fruit 


of his 


LF] 4n account of his ſcheme] This is as follows: 

* (1.) All creatures are neceſſarily imperfect, and at an 
infinite diſtance from the perfection of the Deity, and 
© if a negative principle were to be admitted, ſuch as 
the privation of the Peripatetics, it might be ſaid, 
that every created being con ſiſts of exiſtence and non- 
_ © exiſtence, for it is nothing in reſpe&t both of thoſe 
* perfections which it wants, and of thoſe which others 
have. And this defect, or, as we may ſay, mixture 
© of non-entity, in the conſtitution of created Being), 
is the neceſſary principle of all natural evils, and of 
a poſſibility of moral ones; as will appear in the ſe- 
quel. (2.) An equality of perfection in the creatures 
© 1s impoſſible, as our adverſaries allow; to which we 
may add, neither would it be ſo convenient to place all 
in the ſame ſtate of perſection. (3.) It is agreeable to 
_ * divine wiſdom and goodneſs to have created not only 
the more perfect beings, but alſo the moſt imperfect, 
* ſuch as matter; ſo long as they are better than no- 
thing, and no. jmpediment to the perfect ones. 
* (4-) Admitting matter and motion, there neceſſaril 
* follows compoſition and diſſolution of bodies, that is 
* generation and corruption which ſome may look upon 
as defects in the divine work; and yet it is no objec- 
tion to his neſs or wiſdom, to create ſuch things 
* as 7 a = np with thoſe evils. Allow- 
ing therefore to inſinitel erful, 
* and wiſe, yet it is manifeſt that 4p LD 
* neration and corruption, and the neceſſary conſe- 
* quences of theſe might have place in his works ; and 
* if even one evil could ariſe without the ill principle, 
* why not many? And if we knew the nature and cir- 
* cumſtances of all things, as well as we do thoſe of 
*; matter and motion, it may be. preſumed, that we 
* could account for them without any imputation of 
* the divine attributes. For there is the reaſon 
* for them all, and one inftance to the contrary de- 
* ftroys an univerſal propoſition. (5.) It is not incon- 
* fiſtent with the divine attributes to have created ſome 


* ſpirits or thinking ſubſtances, which are dependent 


on matter and motion in their operations, and bei 
* united to matter, may both more their bodies, 
be affected with certain paſſions and ſenſations by 
their motion, and fland in need of a certain di 
tion of organs for the proper exerciſe of their think- 
* ing faculty, ſuppoling the number of thoſe that are 
6 2 ſeparate from matter, to be as complete as the 
* ſyſtem of the whole univerſe would admit, and that 
* the lower order is no inconvenience to the higher. 
VOL. IV. No. 238. 


pains, in his celebrated treatiſe, De Origine Mali, autbore Gulielmo King, 
S. T. D. Epiſcopo Derenſi. Dublin. 1702, 4to. 


London in 8 vo. and a general view of his ſcheme may be ſeen below [F]. Our author 


It was "republiſhed the ſame year at 


therein 


« (6) It can't be conceived, but that ſome ſenſations 
© thus excited by matter and motion ſhould be diſagree- 
© able, and tend to diſſolve the union between ſoul 


and body, as well as others agreeable. For it is 


© impoſlible, as well as inconvenient, that the ſoul 
* ſhould feel itſelf to be loſing its faculty of thinking, 
* which alone can make it happy and not be affected 
* with it. Now diſagreeable ſenſation is to be rec- 


* koned natural evils, which yet cannot be 
* avoided without removing ſuch kind of animals out 
of nature. If any one aſk why ſuch a law of union 


« was eſtabliſhed ? let this be his anſwer, becauſe there 
could be no better. For ſach a neceſſity as this flows 
* from the very nature of the union of things, and 
* conſidering the circumſtances and conditions, under 
which, and which only, they could have exiſtence, 
they could neither be placed in a better ſtate, nor be 
governed by more commodious laws. Thoſe evils 


2843 


therefore are not inconſiſtent with the divine attri- 


butes, provided that the creatures which are ſubject 


y * to them enjoy ſach benefits as overbalance them. It 
L obſerved alſo, that theſe evils do not pro- 


y ariſe from . po Agence 
; but from hence, that they not more 


the place 

could not admit. 
iſtence, ſupplies the 
in of evil, as 
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| to ſhew, how all the ſeveral kinds of evil with which the 
world abounds, are: conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, and may be accounted for 
poſition of an evil principle. So fatal a blow as this given to the Mani- 


chæan ſyſtem, did not fail to rouſe the attention and ſpirit of Mr Bayle, who, impatienc 
to ſtep forth in defence of that his favourite opinion, attempted an anſwer to the Biſhop 
before he had feen his book [G, which came out, as has been ſaid, in 1702; and the 


« an agent may preſcribe to itſelf an end, and proſe- 


cute it by proper means, and take delight m the pro- 
ſecution of it, tho* that end might be perfectly indif- 
ferent to it before it was — and be no more 
agreeable than any other of the ſame or a different 
kind would be, if the agent had once reſolved to 
proſecute it. For ſince all the pleaſure or happineſs 
which we receive ariſes from the due exerciſe of our 
faculties, every thing which is equally commodious 
for the exerciſe of our faculties will give us the ſame 
delight. The reaſon therefore why one thing pleaſes 
above another, is founded in the act of the agent 
himſelf, viz. his election. This is largely explained 
in the book itſelf, together with the limits, within 
which it is confined, and will be illuſtrated more 
fally hereafter. (10.) It is impoſſible that all things 
ſhould agree to all, that is, be good; for ſince the 
things are limited, diſtin, and different one from an- 
other, and are endued with finite, diſtin, and dif- 
ferent apperites, it neceſſarily follows, that the rela- 
tions of convenient and inconvenient muſt ariſe from 
this diverſity. Since therefore every created being 
is from the imperfection of its nature neceſſarily li- 
mited, and from that limitation there neceſſarily 
follows diſtinction and diverſity, ft follows, that a 
poſſibility, at leaſt of evil, is a neceſſary attendant on 
all creatures, arid cannot be ſeparated from them by 
any power, wiſdom, or goodneſs whatſover. For 
when a thing is applied to an appetite or being to 
which it is not appropriated, as it is not agreeable 


was it poſſible that all things ſhould be appropriated 
to every being, where the things themſelves, and the 
apperites are various and different, as they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be if created even in the moſt perfect man- 
ner. (11.) Since fome agents have a power over 
their own actions as above, and can pleaſe themſelves 
in the choice of ſuch things as may exerciſe their fa- 
culties ; and frnce there are ſome ways of exerciſing 


others, it is plain, that from this power there ariſes 
a poſſibility of chooling amiſs, and they may exerciſe 
themſelves to their own prejudice, or that of others. 
(12.) And fince in ſuch a variety of things, thoſe 
that are beneficial or hurtful cannot be known by 
an intelligent being, which is in his own nature li- 
mited and imperfect, it was agreeable to the divine 
wiſdom to preſcribe ſome rules and directions to ſach 
agents, in order to inform them what woald benefit 
or mcommode them or their fellow creatures, i. e. 
* what would be good or evil, that they might chuſe 
the one and avoid the other. 

* (15.) Since therefore, as was ſaid before, an equa- 
bey of perſection in the creatures is impoſſibte, ner̃- 


ther would it be convenient for thera to be placed in 


the ſame ſtate of perfection ; it follows, that there 
< are various orders and degrees even among intelligent 
creatures ; und ſince fore of the inferior orders and 
degrees are capable of thoſe benefits which the ſape 
* rior ones etjoy ; and fince there are as many placed 


ia the ſaperior orders as the ſyſtem of the univerſe 


* altowed, it follows, that the inferior ones, ava more 
convenient place could not be leſt for them, ought 
5 to be content with a lower portion e happineſs, 
* which their nature makes them capable of, and to 


a higher than which they could not aſpire without 


_ * detrimentto the ſuperior which poſſeſſes that ſtation ; 


+ for he muſt quit his place before another can aſcend 
+ tO it nd it ſeen hard and very inconſiftent 
* with the nature of Got, to a as 
long as be has done nothing te deſerve it. But if 
ons of a ſuperior order wilt by his oN act, without 
any violence or compulſion, voluntarily quit his place, 
or freely chufe ſuch things as deſorve A degradation, 
God woald ſeem anjuſt to thoſe who are in an infe- 
* rior degree, and by 4 good ufe of their liberry be- 
come fit and qualified for a ſxte, if he ſhould 
* refuſe them the free uſo of their own choice. It 


to it, it neceſſarily affects it with uneaſineſs ; nor 


them which may be prejudicial to themſelves or 


author 


ſeems unjuſt for God to condemn or degrade any one 
arbitrarily, but he is not to be blamed for ſuffering 
one to degrade himſelf by his own act and choice, 
eſpecially when the uſe of that ele&ive power belongs 
to the nature of an intelligent being, and could nat 
in the preſent ftate be prohibited without detriment 
to ſome ather. | 
© Here the wiſdom and goodneſs of God ſeem to 
have exerted themſelves in a moſt glorious manner, 
the contrivance ſeems to be the effect of the higheſt 
licy and prudence. For by this means God has 
ewn himſelf moſt equitable to his creatures; ſo 
that no one can complain of or glory in his lot. 
He that is in a leſs convenient fituation has no room 
for complaint, fince he is endowed with faculties, 
and has power to uſe them in ſuch a manner as to 
acquire a more commodious one; and he muſt be 
forced to own himſelf only in the fault, if he conti- 
nues deprived of it: and he that is now in a ſuperior 
ſtate may learn to fear, leſt he fall from it by an un- 
lawful aſe of his faculties ; the ſuperior therefore has 
a dread that may in ſome meaſure diminiſh his hap- 
pineſs, and the inferior a hope that may increaſe it ; 
by which means they are both brought nearer to an 
equality, and in the mean time have the utmoſt pro- 
vocation and incitement to chuſe the beſt, and make 
the moſt beneficial uſe of their faculties. This conteſt 
makes for the good of the univerſe, and much more 
ſo than if all things were fixed by Fate and Neceſſity, 
and abfolutely confined to their prefent ſtate. Either 
God muſt have created no free agents to be governed 
by the hope of reward and fear of puniſhment, or 
theſe will be the fitteſt means to that end, and 
worthy of a God; for what ground is there to com- 
plain of the Deity in this whole affair, except that 
when an equal ſhare of happineſs could not befal 
every one, he beftows the beſt on ſuch as uſe their 
faculties aright, and takes away what he had given 
from thoſe that abuſe them. OE 
* (14) If what is laid down above be true, from 
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imperfefion, pain, and fin, may enter into a world 
made by the moſt wiſe, good, and powerful author, 
and that its origin may be accounted for, without 
calling in the aſſiſtance of an evil principle. 

15. Ir is plain that we are tied down to this earth, 
© and confined in it as in a priſon, and that our know- 
* ledge does not extend beyond the ideas which we 
receive from the ſenſes; and who knows not how 
* fmall a we underſtand even of thoſe elements 
* about which we are converſant ? But fince the whole 
* maſs of elements is as a point in regard to the whole 
* univerſe, is it any wonder if we miſtake, when we 
are framing a judgment, of rather a conjecture, con- 
* cerning the beauty, order, and 'goodfieſs of the 
* whole from this contemptible particle? This earth 
of - ours may be the dungeon of the univerſe,” an hoſ- 
« pital of madmen, or à workhouſe of reprobates 3 
* and yet ſuch as it is, there is mach more both of 
natural and moral than of evil to be found in it. 
„Thus far, concludes he, has the controverſy about 
the origin of evil proceeded in the author's book. 
For all that has been faid above, is either expref.ly 
© contained in it, or may very eaſfly be deduced from 
the principles there laid down (18). e 

[S] Ir vas attached by My Bayle before be had ſeen 
it.] Monf. Bernard having given an abridgment of our 
author's book in his Nowvelles de la Republique des 
Leteres for the months of May and June 1703. that 
abridgment fell into the hands of Mr Bayle, who ob- 
ſerving his favourite opinion concerning the truth of 
the Manichaan ſyſtem to be brought in imminent dan- 
ger of an overthrow therein, did not think proper to 
defer putting in ſome remarks by way of anſwer till he 
could fee and confult the book itſelf, but examined the 
hypotliefis of our author as it was repreſented in Mr 
Bernard's abſtracts, and in a paſſage cited by the au- 
thory of the Ad Erudirorum Leipfie, which had been 


- omitted 
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thence it is manifeſt that all kinds of evil, viz. that of 


(18) Law's 


Tranſlation, &e. 


ſecor d edition, in 
the preface, 


K I. N G. 


auchor was tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of Dublin, by letters patent. dated the i 1th of 


March the ſame year, having been firſt elected Adminiftrator Spiritualium by the 


* 


£ Chapters 
of both the cathedrals there, during the vacancy of that ſee, occaſioned: by the promotion 


of Dr Marſh to the Primacy of Ireland, in that of Ar 


Thankſgiving Sermon for the Victory of Hochſtet at Cbriſt- Church in Dublin, which was pub. 
liſhed there; and another at London. the ſame year in 4to. preached before the Queen, at 
St Fames's, on Humility, Where he alſo publiſhed in 1706, in 4to. A Sermon preached at 
St Margare!'s Weſtminſter, January 13, 1705, on Prov. xxii. 6. Train up a child in the 
way he ſhould go, &c. And the preſs at Dublin produced the following year, 1707, in 


omitted by Mr Bernard. The firſt principle of our 
author, which Mr Bayle mentions is, that God a/ways 
act. for an end, which end in the creation of the world 
Twas to exerciſe his power, or to communicate his good 

neſs ; ſo that it is only improperly ſaid, that God created 
all things for his glory. Mr Bayle allows this princi- 
ple, and that is almoſt the only point in which he 
agrees with the Archbiſhop. But he denies what the 
Archbiſhop aſſerts, viz. that there is more natural good 
than evil in the world, and that the eftabliſhing of two 
principles does not remove the difficulty about the origin of 
evil ; becauſe it is as much repugnant to the divine good 
neſs to have created beings which he foreſaw would be 
corrupted by another principle, as to have created thoſe 
which were corruptible in themſelves. He denies allo, 
in oppoſition to our author, that every thing derived 


from matter, muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to pain, diſ- 


eaſes, grief, &c. and to confute that notion ſeems to 
build upon the. opinion of occaſional cauſes, as if it 
was an uncontrovertible doctrine; whereas it has very 
few followers in England. He aſks, to what purpoſe 
ſerve the pains of childbirth ? and anſwers, to call for 
a midwife ; and puts this inſtance in the margin, that a 
woman in a wilderneſs will feel as much pain as in a 
city, and would conclude from thence, that thoſe pains 
ferve for nothing. He denies that miſtake and igno- 
rance are the natural effects of man's imperfe&ion, 
and cites upon that head the greateſt part of the divines, 
who believe that Adam was created ſo learned, that 
though his knowledge was not infinite, it would be 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that he was in error or ignorance. 
He denies that it is neceſſary, ia order to a man's 
eſteeming himſelf happy in his right choice, to be per- 
ſuaded that the choice was made by the ſtrength of his 
own free will. He alledges ſeveral forts of men, who 


do not think their happineſs depends upon their liberty, 


(19) Reſponſe 
aux Queſtions 
d'un Provincial, 
ch. 74, & feqq» 
Rotterd. 1706, 
Imo. 


and quotes a great many authors ancient and modern, 
poets and others to that purpoſe. He brings ſeveral 
other reaſons againſt our autbor's notion of liberty, 


and afterwards anſwers that queſtion of the Archbiſhop, 


why God permitted fin ? He pretends, that the incon- 
veniencies which our author alledges, in caſe God had 
not created a being endued with ſuch a liberty as the 
Archbiſhop conceives, are abſolutely null. He ſays 
the ſame of what his Grace advances to ſhew, that God 
was not obliged to employ his omnipotent power to 
hinder thoſe | agents from abuſing their freedam, or 
to tranſport them to another habitation, where they 
would have had no occaſion to prompt them to a bad 
choite. Mr Bayle afterwards attacks our author's 
afſertion, that the goodneſs of things depends ſolely 
upon God's having choſen them (19). Mr Bernard 
did not let theſe remarks of Mr Bayle paſs without a 
reply, wherein he begins with complaining of that au- 
thor for not conſulting Archbiſhop King's book itſelf, 
and obſerves, that Mr Bayle attacks his Grace upon 
ſuch principles as he would expreſsly deny, fince the 
Engliſh divines do not maintain, in every reſpect, the 
principles common among others of the reformed ; as 
that, for inſtance, already mentioned, where he recurs 
to occaſional cauſes. That as to the pains of child- 
birth, if he knew no other uſe of thoſe pains than that 
of calling a midwife, he might have conſalted ſome 
phyſician who would have informed him of the matter. 
That where he cites the authority of divines for the 
infinite learning of Adam, Mr Bernard ſays, their au- 
thority will ſignify little, where the queſtion is about 
reaſon. _ And as to his quotations from poets, &c. to 
ſhew that ſeveral ſorts of men do not think their happi- 
neſs depends upon their liberty, he ought, ſays the 
fame antagoniſt, to have proved to Archbiſhop King, 
that all choſe people who have ſuffered themſelves to 


de conducted by others, &c. did not by an antecedent 


act of free will, chuſe this as the beſt way for them. 


For to ſuppoſe, that after a man having examined a 


4to, 


ſhip which he finds to be good, and the pilot whom he 
finds to be ſkilful, has reſolved very freely to go on 
board, and intruſt himſelf to the conduct of the pilot; 
to ſuppoſe that this man, in order to preſerve the free- 
dom of hjs will, muſt needs, at every motion which 
the pilot makes on board the ſhip, and at every order 
he gives out, make a free act of his will, by which he 
conſents to that mation, and without which he is not 
free; this is certainly what the Archbiſhop never al- 
ledged, and except he had maintained that propofition, 
mott part of Mr Bayle's inſtances fall of themſelves. 
Mr Bernard concludes with one general remark upon 
this ſubject, which he obſerves may be applied to many 
other parts of this controverſy, and that is, that Mr 
Bayle artfully ſeparates the inconveniencies which Arch- 
biſhop King propoſes, that he may confute them with 
the greater eaſe, without taking notice that divers 
reaſons, which taken ſeparately, would not determine 
one to act after a certain manner, yet might determine 
him, if they acted jointly. I have a mind, for in- 
ſtance, to go to ſuch a town, I have a very preſſing 
reaſon which hinders me, and I have many others 
which incline me to undertake the journey ; every one 
of theſe are leſs than that which ſhould determine me 
not go, but taken all together, they turn the ſcale. 
You do nothing at all to hinder me from taking the 
journey, if you only refute each reaſon apart which 
made me determine to go; you mult make one argu- 


magh. In 1704, he preached 4 


ment of them all, and convince me, that all of them 


together are not ſo ſtrong as that one which ſhould 
hinder my Pom my journey. There is, more- 
over, continues Mr Bernard, one thing, which ſhews 
it was neceſſary for Mr Bay le to have read our author's 
book, is his way of confuting what the Archbiſhop 
hath ſaid of the torments of the damned, that they are 
uſeful perhaps to keep good men to their duty, and make 
them perſevere in a right conduct. Mr Bayle pretends, 
that this cannot be ſaid of the faints in paradiſe, who 
have no occaſion for ſuch a curb ; but it may be, that 
Archbiſhop King will not grant him this, bat main- 
tain, that the confirmation of ſaints in goodneſs, is not 
the confirmation of an enthuſiaſt ſupported by no mo- 
tives, of which number the Archbiſhop conjectures, 
that the example of the damned may be one. In the 
mean time Mr Bayle ſuppoſing it not to be fo, ima- 
gines that the Archbiſhop would inſinuate, that after 
the reſurreQion there will be new inhabitants upon the 
earth. This is the effect of confuting a book which 
Mr Bayle never read (20.) But the diſpute did not 
end ſo; Mr Bayle afterwards replied to Mr Bernard, 
and having procured the Archbiſhop's book, made ſe- 
veral new obſervations upon it, which were publiſhed 
after his death (21) ; and the Archbiſhop anfwered theſe 
remarks in the papers he left behind him, as will be 
ſeen hereafter. Beſides theſe of Mr Bayle, there were 
remarks in French upon the Archbiſhop's book, written 
by Mr Leibnitz, who allowing the treatiſe De Ori- 
gine Mali to be a work full of learning and elegance, 


(20) Nouvelles 
de la Republique 
des Lettres mois 
ce Janvier, 
17c6, p. 57 to 
P · 70. 


(21) In Reſpanſe 
aux Queſtions 
d'un Provincial, 
Vol. V. f 


obſerves, that the Archbiſhop's firſt four chaptets 


agret with his own pricciples, but that the fifth, which 
treats of human liberty and moral evil, is founded 
upon principles oppolite to his (22). What theſe were 


(22) See Recneil 


may be ſeen in his Theodicet, where his hypotheſis is 4 diverſes Preces 
ſtarted. He ſuppoſes, that when God made the body, ,, ©5'/opbre, 


he impreſſed on his new created machine a certain ſe· 
ries or ſuit of motions; and that when he made the 
fellow-ſoul a correſpondent {ſeries of ideas, whole ope- 
rations the whole direction of the motions 
are ſo exactly accommodated, that whenever any idea 
is excited in the mind, a concordant motion i ever 
ready to ſatisfy the volition. For inflance, when the 
mind has the will to raiſe the arm to the head, the 
body is ſo precontrived as to raiſe at that very mo- 
ment the part required. This he calls the pre-eſta- 


bliſhed harmony, and propoſed to do wonders with it. 


[H] The 


la Religion Natu- 
relle, / Hiftoire, 
les Mathema- 
tines, Dc. par 
eſſ. Leibnitz, 
Clarke Newton, 
& autres Auteur: 
celebres, Vol. III. 
Amſterd. 1720, 
in 3 vols, 8 vo. 
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(23) Sermon, p. 


(24) Ibid. p. 7, 
8. 


K I N G. 
4to, his Sermon, preached at St MichaePs Church in that City, before the Lord. Mayor, &c. 
on Eccleſ. viii. 11. There is no man that bath power over the ſpirit to retain the ſpirit, nei- 
ther hath he power in the day of death; and there is no diſcharge in that war, neither ſhall 
wickedneſs deliver thoſe that are given to it, Our author all along kept his thoughts upon 
reviewing the important point concerning the origin of evil; and, in the further proſecu- 
tion of that ſubject, he publiſhed, in 1709, his famous diſcourſe, intitled, Divine Prede- 
ftination and Foreknowledge conſiſtent with the Freedom of Man's Will; A Sermon preached 
before Thomas Earl of Wharton, and the Right Honourable the Houſe of Lords, on 
Rom. viii. 29, 30. For whom be did foreknow, be alſo did predeſtinate to be conformed 10 
the image of his ſon, that he might be the firſt- born among many brethren. Moreover, whom 
be did predeſtinate, them be alſo called: and whom be called, them be alſo juſtified : and whom 
he juſtified, them be alſo glorified. In this ſermon our author, in vindicating human liberty, 
as being not over-ruled or affected at all by the moral attributes of the Deity, ſtarted a 
doctrine concerning the diſparity of thoſe attributes, with the moral qualities of the ſame 
name in man [H]; which raiſed the jealouſy of ſeveral perſons: and his notion was at- 
tacked particularly by Dr John Edwards, in a piece intituled, The Divine Perfections vin- 
dicated; or ſome brief Remarks on a late Diſcourſe, Sc. Lond. 1710, 8vo. And the 
ſame year alſo, by Anthony Collins, Eſq; in a pamphlet, intituled, A Vindication of the 
Divine Attributes ; in ſome Remarks on his Grace the Archbiſhop of Dublin's Sermon, intituled, 


Divine Predeſtination, &c [I]. However, all the objections made to this part of his 


(H) The diſparity of the divine attributes to the mo- 
ral qualities of the ſame name in man. ] In ſo intereſting 
2a point it will be neceſſary to give the author's ſenſe 
in his own words as follows; * When the ſcriptures, 
* ſays he, ſpeak of God, they aſcribe hands, and eyes, 
© and feet to him ; not that it is defigned we ſhould 
believe, that he has any of theſe members according 
to the literal fignification ; but the meaning is, that 
he has a power to execute all thoſe acts, to the ef- 
fecting of which thoſe parts in us are inſtrumental. 
And when the ſcriptures repreſent God as affected 
with ſuch paſſions as we perceive in ourſelves, viz. as 
angry and pleaſed, as loving and hating, as repent- 
ing and changing his reſolutions, as full of mercy 
and provoked to revenge ; the meaning is, that he 
will as certainly puniſh the wicked, as if he was in- 
flamed with the paſſion of anger ; that he will re- 
ward the good as infallibly, as we will thoſe for 
whom we have a particular love ; that when men 
turn from their wickedneſs, he will as ſurely change 
* his difpenſations towards them, as if he really re- 
« pented and changed his mind (23).“ He afterwards 
proceeds in theſe terms, * As the nature and paſſions of 
* men are thus by analogy and compariſon aſcribed to 
God, ſo in the ſame manner we find the powers and 
6 tions of their minds aſcribed to him (24). And 
he inſtances in wiſdom, and underſtanding, and mercy, 
* which are, ſays he, of ſo different a nature from 
what they are in us, and ſo ſuperior to all that we 
* can conceive, that in reality there is no more like- 
* neſs between them than between our hand and God's 
power. And that the terms of foreknowledge and 
predeſtination, nay of underſtanding and will, when 
« aſcribed to God, are not to be taken ftrily and 
properly; nor are we to think they are in him after 


the ſame manner, or in the ſame ſenſe that we find 


(25) Ibid. p. 19. 


(26) Ibid, p. 21. 


(27) Ibid. p. 16. 


(38) Ibid. pe 34. 


(29) Ibid. p. 35. 
(30) Ibid. p. 33. 


(32) Ibid. p. 9- 


them in ourſelves ; but, on the contrary, we are to 


in them only by way of analogy and compa- 
« riſon (25).“ Again, Wiſdom in us is as different 
from what we call ſo in God, as light is from mo- 
tion (26)."” Again, © There is as great a difference 
between theſe foregoing, when attributed to God, 
and as they are in us, as between weighing in a ba- 
* lance and thinking, in truth infinitely greater (27). 
He ſays further, that the beſt repreſentations we can 
6 = of God are infinitely ſhort of truth (28). Ard 
laftly, he concludes, that * underſtanding, juſtice, and 
© virtue, are not to be underſtood to fignify the ſame 
* thing when applied to God and to men (29). For, 
continues he, if thoſe attributes are underſtood li- 
« terally, and in the ſame way as we find them in us, 
* abſurd and intolerable conſequences would follow 
« (30). That the foreknowledge and predetermination 
of God are inconſiſtent with the contingency of 
events and our freedom of will, if his foreknowledge 
and rmination are of the ſame nature with 
* ours (31). But fince we have no more proper notion of 
5 foreknowledge and predetermination in God, than a 
man born blind has of light and colours, we ought 
no more to pretend to determine what is confiſtent 
or not conſiflent with them, than a blind man ought 


poſſibility of proving God's exiſtence. 


general 
ſcheme 


© to determine from what he hears or feels to what 
objects the ſenſe of ſeeing reaches (32). 

[7] 4 windication of the divine Attributes.) Mr 
Anthony Collins having repreſented our author's opi- 
nion in his own words, offers the following conſidera- 
tions againſt it. 1. He obſerves, that according to 
thoſe notions, it is impoſſible for his Grace to prove 
the exiſtence of God againſt Atheiſts, ſince our concep- 
tions or ideas that we ſignify by the term God muſt be 
the ſubje& of proof, whenever we bring the term God 


into a propofition, But his Grace ſays, all our bet 


conceptions of God are infinitely ſhort of truth, and as 
different from it, as weighing in a balance is from 
thinking, or as light from motion; therefore his Grace 
cannot prove the being of a God, or, which is all one, 
the exiſtence of any being that is really conformable to 
our conceptions of God, unleſs his Grace will ſay, that 
what is infinitely ſhort of truth, and different from 
truth, can be proved true. 2. It being evident then, 
that whoever propoſes to prove the exiſtence of God, 
muſt have ſuch an idea of him, as is conſiſtent with 
the real nature of the being whoſe exiſtence is propoſed 
to be proved ; I would aſk his Grace, how he would 
define the term God, if he undertook to prove God's 
exiſtence againſt an Atheiſt. It is evident he muſt 
either contradict his opinion, that all our conceptions 
of God are falſe, and aſſign ſome conception of God, 
that he would ftand by ; or elſe acknowledge the im- 
And [ am in- 
clined to believe his Grace would chooſe the firſt, be- 
cauſe there are ſeveral paſſages in his diſcourſe which 
imply a conception of God, that his Grace may per- 
haps ſtand by, and own to be agreeable to the truth 
of things ; and that, as I take it, is of a being that is 
a general cauſe of the wonderful effects in natu;e, to 
which we cannot give any particular Attributes or per- 


feHions (tho' in reality, according to his Grace, this 


can be no better than an analogous conception of God, 
any more than the conception of him as a holy, Sea. 
merciful, and wiſe being) (33); and that his Grace 
can have no other notions of God, appears from ſome 
paſſages in his ſermon page 5. Mr Collins cites theſe 
paſſages (34), and proceeds thus. Now, if that be the 
idea his Grace ſigniſies by the word God, I will al- 
low, that the term God may be brought into a propo- 
fition, and the being of God in that ſenſe will become 
capable of f. t if that be all that is meant by 
that term, I fee not why Atheiſts ſhould not come into 
the belief of ſuch a deity ; for they equally with the 
Theiſts allow ſome general cauſe of all effects to have 
eternally exiſted, but, as I take it, differ from them 


(32) Ibid. p. 27, 


(33) Vindication, 
p. 17. 


(34) Ibid. p. 12. 


in the Attributes of that general cauſe. As for e- 


ample, the Theiſt affirms the world was made by a 


wiſe being, and thinks the wonderful harmony of the 


univerſe an admirable evidence of the exiſtence of ſuch 
a being. On the contrary, the Atheiſt affirms, that 
wiſdom is not neceſſary to ſuch a purpoſe ; but that 
all theſe admirable effects may be produced by cauſes 
and of which we have no idea. And does not 
his Grace give up the point to theſe men, in allowing 
the world does not proceed from a wiſe or intelligent 


being, 


K I 


N G. 


ſcheme were fully conſidered by our author, as will appear preſently ; though he did not 
think proper to enter into a diſpute, or to print any thing more upon the point at this 
time, Dr Narciſſus Marſh, the Primate, dying in 1714, our Archbiſhop preached his 
funeral ſermon at St Patrick's-church in Dublin, and printed it there the ſame year in 4to. 
He was appointed one of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland in 1717, into which he was ſworti 


and 


July 17 that year; and he, held the ſame office twice afterwards, viz. in the years 1721 
1723. In the interim, he had publiſhed A Diſcourſe concerni 


ing the Conſecration of 


Churches ; ſhewing what is meant by dedicating them, with the Grounds of that Office. Lond. 
1719, 4to. This was his laſt performance in print. He died at his palace at St Sepul- 
chre's in Dublin, May 8, 1729; and his corpſe was interred on the north fide of the 
church-yard of Donnybrook. Beſides the books publiſhed by him, he left a great number 


of manuſcript papers, eſpecially relating to the ſubject 


of his treatiſe on the Origin of Evil, 


both in Latin and Engliſh. In theſe he conſidered the ſeveral objections to it; and the 
pains he had taken therein to vindicate it from the leaſt cavil, are a conſpicuous proof 
what a value he ſet upon it; in which view, all that he had written would make a much 
larger volume than the firſt, He begins with an account of the preſent ſtate of the then 
controverſy about the Origin of Evil, and offers many arguments againſt the ſuppoſition 


being, but only from a being conſidered as a general 
cauſe, of whoſe particular Attributes we have no no- 
tion at all? Perhaps his Grace may think there will 
remain a wide difference between Atheiſm and Theiſm, 


| becauſe he ſuppoſes his eternal being to be immaterial, 


and the Atheiſt ſuppoſes his eternal being to be the ma- 
terial univerſe. But that difference is, as I conceive, of 
no conſequence: for if all the moral and all the other 


natural Attributes are given up as indefenſible, then 


all the arguments for God's government of the world, 
for rewarding and puniſhing men in a future ſtate, 
which are drawn from the confideration of the Attri- 
butes of God, taken in a ſtrict and literal ſenſe, are 
given up. As for inſtance, do not we argue for a fu- 
ture ſtate from the juſtice of God, and conclude, that 
he will deal with every man according to his merit ? 
Do we not from the ſame Attribute conclude the ne- 


ceſſity of an incarnate God ſuffering for the fins of the 


world ? And do we not conclude from * his 
deſign to ſave makind ? And do we not infer from his 
knowledge that he takes cognizance of our actions; 
and from his will do we not infer our duty ? but if 
none of theſe Attributes are in God, nor any other 
that we can conceive, we can never from them, 
nor infer any kind of obligation to duty ; for all the 


motives to duty, unleſs it be that of preſent pleaſure 


(which is an atheiſtical conſideration) are ſolely drawn 
from the confideration of the Attributes of God, taken 
in a literal ſenſe. How can men know God's will 
when he has no will? How can men know they ſhall 


be rewarded or puniſhed in a future ſtate, or what rea- 


ſon have they to think there ſhall be a future ſtate, but 
from the conſideration of God's juſtice, which will 


certainly make good men amends in another ſtate for 


their ſufferings in this life, and make wicked men 
ſufferers for the pleaſure their ſins gave them here? 
But if we loſe the uſe and benefit of the notion of God, 
that is, have ſuch a notion as has no influence on our 
practice, what ſignifies contending with the Atheiſt 
about ſo poor a fpeculation as the queſtion of the exi- 
ſence of an eternal immaterial being? For whether he 


be material or immaterial, if he can have neither un- 


(35) Ibid, E. 22; 


of faith, or believing 


derſtanding, nor will, nor juſtice, it is all alike. Be- 
fides, if once the Deity be ſuppoſed to have no under- 
ſtanding, &c. I do not ſee how his Grace will be able 
to prove the exiſtence of one eternal immaterial being, 
if the Atheiſt ſhould think it worth his while to diſ- 
pute that point with his Grace (35). 3. Mr Collins 
obſerves, that his Grace has given up the cauſe to Mr 
Bayle, who ſays, that there is no anſwering the Mani- 
chean objections againſt ſome of the Attributes of God, 
without captivating the underſtanding to the obedience 
againſt evidence, that is, be- 
lieving God to be good, tho? it be evident he is not 
ſo; and believing him to be wiſe, tho? it be evident he 


is not ſo; and what ſays his Grace? Why he owns God 


is not good or wiſe, and thereby yields to the force of 


Mr Bayle's arguments. Only Mr Bayle continues to 
believe God is good and wiſe againſt the force of all 
human reaſoning, and his Grace ſup God is nei- 
ther wiſe nor good, which two don't much, if at all, 
differ, but in words. For Mr Bayle's good and wiſe 
againſt evidence and arguments, is much the ſame with 
being neither good. nor wiſe. 4. Mr Collins further 


remarks, that, according to his Grace, it is a matter of 


OL. IV. No. 238. 


of 


no great conſequence what notions men have of God. 
The Archbiſhop thinks, that one who imagines God to be 
a mighty King, that fits in heaven, and has the earth for 
his footflool, that has thouſands of minij/ers to attend 


bim; that has great love and favour for ſuch as obey 


his orders, and is in a rage and fury againſt the diſobe- 
dient, and believes the things literally, will be ſaued by 


virtue of that belief. And he calls thoſe officious and 


impertinent that raiſe objection, againſt ſuch a notion, 
and put them into peoples beads (36). But I deſire his 
Grace to cooſider, whether it is not dangerous to leave 
men to themſelves with ſuch erroneous and vicious con- 
ceptions of God ; for if they will but give themſelves 
the leaſt trouble to reflect on their notion, they muſt 
find, nothing is ſo eaſy as to ſlide into Atheiſm from 
the belief of a God, which they take to be ſuch a fi- 
nite, limited, corporeal, immoral (as fury and rage 
import) being, as his Grace deſcribes. 
Grace is of opinion, that the being of God, which is 
the foundation of all religion and morality, is capable of 
the cleareſt proof imaginable, and conſequenily that 
there is no danger of well-meaning mens running into 
Atheiſm, if they ſhould happen to be convinced that 

they have erroneous conceptions of God. But ſuppoſe 

his Grace is of the opinion of Tully (37) and Simonides, 
and thinks the being of God a difficult problem, and 

that it is dangerous to diſtarb them in their wrong no- 

tions of God, for fear they ſhould have no notion of 
him at all: I muſt confeſs, I cannot agree with his 

Grace in thinking it would be reaſonable even on that 
ſuppoſition, to forbear objecting to a yung notion. 

Evidence ought to be the ſole ground of aſſent, and 
examination is the only way to arrive at evidence. 
And therefore, rather than I would have examination, 


(36) Sermon, ps 
16, 17. 


I hope his 


(437) Res enim 
nulla eſt, de qua 
trntopere non ſo- 
lum ade cti fed 
docti diſſi at ant, 
Kc. De N 2tura 
Dewrum, lib. i. 


arguing, and objecting, laid aſide, I would chuſe to 


ſay, that no opinions whatever can be dangerous to a 
man that impartially examines into the truth of things. 
And this I hope his Grace will aſſent to upon ſecond 
thoughts, rather than prevent ſo much good preaching, 
as his Grace muſt needs do, by arguing thoſe _ 
ty of officiouſneſs and impertinence, that would reclaim 
men from ſuch an error, as believing God to be like a 
man, if once the Clergy come to be of his Grace's ſen- 
timent (38). 5. Mr Collins obſerves, that his Grace, 
by denying God to be a holy, wiſe, juſt being, plainly 
contradicts all thoſe paſſages of ſcripture where the ex- 
ample of God is recommended to our imitation (39), 
6. That his Grace has given up the cauſe to the Uni- 
tarians, when he declares the diſtinction of three per- 


ſons in one God to be but a reſemblance, that is, get 


truly and really ſuch as we mean by three perſons, but 
only analogically ſuch, juſt as time and a line are made 
to reſemble one another (400. 7. That his Grace has 
failed of his main defign pretended in his diſcourſe, vis. 
to manifeſt the divine foreknowledge confiſtent with 
freedom of man's will. Mr Collins proceeds to con- 
fider what might be ojected to him from his Grace's 
ſermon, and concludes with calling upon his Grace to 
employ his thoughts once more upon this point, and 
give us a farther eclairciſſement on the ſubje& of this 
ſermon and of his book De Origine Mali, which, ſays 
he, I wiſh he may perform to the ſatisfaction of the 
public, and thereby prevent my deſign of handling 
theſe queſtions (41). | 
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[X] Notes 


(38) Vindication, 
P. 2Þ 


(39) Ibid. p. 24. 


(42) P. 2h, 26g 


37, 


(41) Ibid. p. 35, 
& leq» 
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of an abſolutely evil principle. In the next place he explains and confirms the chief prin- 
ciples upon which his book is builr, and then proceeds to rank his adverſaries into their 
ſeveral claſſes, and conſiders the various arguments which they had urged againſt him. 
Upon the whole, this manuſcript contains an explication and defence of the principal parts 
of his ſcheme, and affords very good hints for improving it in ſeveral points, eſpecially 
with regard to the union of the ſoul and body, and their mutual influence; to human li- 


berty ; 


to the ſtate of Adam in Paradiſe, and the conſequences of his fall ; upon which 
laſt ſubject he alſo left a ſermon, which he ordered to be 


printed after his deach; and a 


tranſlation of his book into Engliſh being publiſhed that year, by Edmund Law, M. A. 
Fellow of Chrift's-college in Cambridge, with notes, the Archbiſhop's relations, the 
Reverend Mr Spence of Donneghmore, and the Reverend Mr King, Prebendary of 
St Patrick's, and Miniſter of St Bride's, in Dublin, communicated theſe papers to that 
gentleman ; who thereupon printed a ſecond edition of his tranſlation, in the notes to 


which he inſerted the ſubſtance of thoſe papers [K]; and the whole came out with 


[K] Notes from the author's manuſcript) Among 
other objections, one of the principal is that drawn 
from the ſuppoſed prevalency of moral evil in the 
world : the purſuit of this ſubje& neceſſarily leads into 
a very large and wide field of particulars, comprehend- 


ing all the ways and walks of man, which mult be tho- 


roughly named, and then accurately weighed in the 
niceſt balance of criticiſm, in order to a right decuſ- 
ſion and determination of it. Conſequently a more 
proper ſpecimen of our author's talents, as well as his 
induſtry upon the ſubje& of this book, and beautiful 
manner of handling it, cannot be given, than that 
which is inſerted, in anſwer to this objection, from 
his manuſcript. It has been ſeen in the preceding re- 
mark, that the laſt article of his plan lays it down as 
a principle to be proved in the work, that notwith- 
ſtandirg all the complaints of the degeneracy and 


wickedneſs which abounds in the earth, yet ſuch as it 


is, there is much more both of natural and moral good, 
than evil to be found in it. In ſupport of this aſſertion, 
he begins with ſtating the objection, concerning the 
prevaiency of moral evil, and then profeſſes himſelf ta be 
of a quite different opinion than that contained in it, 
I firmly believe, ſays be, and think I very well compre- 
hend, that there is much more moral good in the 
world, nay in the earth, than evil. I am ſenſible there 
may be more bad men than good, becauſe there are 
none but do amiſs ſometimes, and one ill act is ſuffici- 


ent to denominate a man bad. But yet there are ten 


good acts done by thoſe we call bad men for an ill one. 
Even perſons of the very worſt character may have got 
it by two or three flagrant enormities, which yet bear 
no proportion to the whole ſeries of their lives. The 
author, continues he, does not know the objector, nor 
with whom he converſes, but he muſt profeſs, that 
among ſuch as he is acquainted with, he believes 
there are hundreds that would do him good for one 
that would do him hurt; and that he has received a 
thouſand good offices for one ill one. He could never 
believe the doctrine of Hobbes, that all men are bears, 
wolves, and tygers to one another, that they are born 
enemies to all others, and all others to them; that they 
are naturally falſe and perfidious, or that all the good 
they do, is out of fear, not virtue. He that deſcribes 
mankind in this manner, may give us cauſe to ſuſpect 
that he himſelf is ſuch; but if mankind were taken one 
by one, perhaps not one could be found in a hundred 
thouſand, that could truly own the character. Nay, 
the very authors of this calumny, if their own charac- 
ters were called in queſtion, would take all poſſible 
pains to remove the ſuſpicion from themſelves, and de- 
clare that they were ſpeaking of the vulgar, of the 
bulk of mankind, and not of themſelves. Nor in 
reality do they behave in this manner toward their 
friends and acquaintance, if they did, few would own 
them. Obſerve ſome of thoſe that exclaim againſt 
all mankind, for treachery, diſhoneſty, deceit, and 
cruelty ; and you will find them diligently cultivating 
friendſhips, and diſcharging the ſeveral offices due to 
friends, relations, and their country, with labour, 
pains, loſs of goods, and hazard of life itſelf, even 
where there is no fear to drive them to it, nor in- 
convenience attending the neglect of it. This, you 
will ſay, proceeds from cuſtom and education. Be it 
ſo ; however the world has not then ſo far degenerated 
from all goodneſs, but that the greater part of man- 
kind exerciſe benevolence z nor is virtue ſo far exiled, 
as not to be ſupported, and approved, praiſed and 
practiſed by common conſent and public ſuffrage, and 


this 
title, 


vice is ſtill diſgraceful. Indeed we can ſcarce meet 
with one, unleſs preſſed by neceflity, or provoked by 
injuries, who is ſo barbarous and hard-hearted as not 
to be moved with compaſſion, and delighted with be- 
neficence to others; who is not inclined to ſhew good 
will and kindneſs to his friends, neighbours, children, 
relations, and diligent. in the diſcharge of civil duties 
to all ; who does not profeſs ſome regard for virtue, 
and think himſelf affronted, when he is charged with 
immorality. If any one takes notice of his own or 
of another's actions for a day together, perhaps he will 
find one or two blameable ; the reſt all innocent and 
inoffenſive. Nay, it is doubtful, whether a Nero or a 
Caligula, a Commodus or a Caracalla (though monſters 
of mankind and prone to every act of wickedneſs and 
fury) have done more ill than innocent actions thro” 
their whole lives. a 

It is to be obſerved in the ſecond place, that one 
great crime, ſuch as murder, theft, or rapine, is of- 
tener talked of, more univerſally reported, and much 
longer remembered, than a thouſand good, peaceable, 
generous deeds, which make no noiſe in the world, 
nor ever come to public notice, but are ſilently paſſed 


by, and overlooked : which very thing ſhews, that the 


former are more rare than the latter : otherwiſe they 
would not be received with ſo much ſurprize, horror, 
and aſtoniſhment. 

Thirdly, it is obſervable that many things are 
done very innocently, which perſons, unacquainted 
with the views and circumſtances of the actors, 
eſteem criminal. It is certain we, cannot judge 
of the goodneſs or badneſs of an action from bare 
appearance ; but rather from the inward motions 
and intentions of the mind, and the light in which 
the thing appeared to the agent, Nero killed a man 
that was innocent, but who knows, whether he did it 


out of premeditated malice ? Perhaps ſome intruſted 


with the care of his perſon, or a flattering courtier, 
whom he is obliged to depend on, informs of this in- 
nocent man as plotting a conſpiracy againſt the Empe- 
ror's life, and was diſpatched, leaſt he be firſt ſurprized. 
Perhaps the informer is impoſed upon himſelf, and 
thinks it real. It is plain ſuch circumſtances very much 
leſſen the guilt ; and it is probable, if the crimes of 
princes were to be weighed impartially, and the whole 
proceſs laid open, many things might be offered, which 
would greatly alleviate them. 

Fourthly, many things are done through ignorance 
of the law, and becauſe thoſe who commit them do 
not know that they are vicious; nay, they are often 
eſteemed virtues. Thus St Paul perſecuted the Church, 
and himſelf owns, that he did it out of ignorance, and 
therefore obtained mercy. How many things of this 
kind are done daily by ſuch as profeſs different religi- 
ons? It is true theſe are fins, but fins of ignorance, 
which eaſily obtain forgiveneſs ; and, as they do not 
proceed from an evil diſpoſition and depraved will, are 
ſcarce to' be reckaned in the number of moral evils. 
Whoever falls foul on others out of a love of virtue, 
hatred of vice, or zeal towards God, does wrong; 
but ignorance and an honeſt heart make very much 
for his excuſe. This conſideration alone would take a 
great deal off from the number of wicked perſons. Nei- 
ther does this excuſe hold only in matters of religion : 
party prejudices have alſo a ſhare in it, which induce 
men to extirpate, with fire and ſword, thoſe that they 
believe to be public enemies and traitors to their coun- 
try. There is no error more pernicious to mankind, 
and which has produced more or greater crimes than 

this ; 
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title, Au Eſſay on the Origin of Evil, by Dr William King, late Lord Archbi 
Dublin; Tranſlated from the Latin, with notes; and a Diſſertation cancerning the 
and Criterion of Virtue, and the Origin of the Paſſions, The ſecond edition. 
enlarged from the author's manuſcripts. To which are added, Two Sermons by the ſame author ; 
the former concerning Divine Preſcience, the latter, on the Fall of Man, never before pub- 


liſhed. Lond. 1732, in two volumes 8vo (J). 


Theſe two pieces are annexed, as eſſen- 


tial parts of our author's ſcheme ; and the editor has taken occafion to anſwer the only ob- 


jection of any moment brought againſt the firſt LJ. But in the latter, ſome 


this; and yet it ariſes from an honeſt mind. The 
miſtake lies here, they forget that their country and 
commonwealth ought to be defended by juſt and law- 
ful means, and not at the expence of humanity. 
Fifthly, Prejudice and ſurmiſe make many wicked, 
that really are not ſo. The moſt innocent converſa- 
tion between man and woman gives the malicious a 
handle to ſuſpect and ſlander them, From any one 
ſingle circumſtance, that uſually attends a criminal 
action, the ſuſpected perſon is found guilty of the fact 
itſelf. From one bad action a man's whole life is diſpa- 
raged, and judged to be of the ſame tenour. If one 
member of a ſociety be caught in a fault, all the reſt 
are preſumed to be as bad. It is ſcarce credible how 
many are looked upon as ſcandalouſly wicked through 
ſuch ſuſpicions, who are very far from it. Confeſ- 
ſors and Judges, in criminal caſes, know very well 
how ſmall a part of publick fame is true, how little it 
is ever to be truſted. _ 1 
Sixthly, we muſt diſtinguiſh, and the law itſelf does, 
between ſuch things as proceed from malice, and pre- 
meditated wickedneſs, and thoſe that ariſe from vio- 
lence of paſſion, and diſorder of mind. The guilt is 
very muck extenuated, when the perſon offending is 
under provocation, and, as it were, tranſported be- 
yond himſelf by a ſudden fit of paſſion. Theſe things 
are all known to our moſt equitable judge, who will 
paſs a merciful, and not a rigorous ſentence upon us ; 
and for theſe reaſons we believe he forbad us to judge 
any thing before the time. We only know the out- 
fide of things: and it is poſſible, that ſuch a» ſeem to 
us the greateſt crimes, would upon ſeeing the whole 
procedure, and making proper allowances, appear to 
be the leaſt. Many virtues, as well as vices, lie in the 
mind inviſible to human eyes, it is ſpeaking at random 
therefore to pronounce upon the number of one or 
other; and he that would from thence infer the ne- 


ceſſity of an evil principle ought to be eſteemed a raſh. 


judge, and an uſurper of God's tribunal. 

Laſtly, It may be obſerved, that the continuance 
and increaſe of mankind is a ſure proof that there is 
more good than evil in the world; for one or two acts 
may have a pernicious influence on many perſons : nay, 
all immoral actions tend to the deſtruction of mankind, 


at leaſt to the common detriment and diminution of 


them. Whereas a great many, even numberleſs, good 
actions muſt neceſſarily concur to the preſervation of 
each individual. If therefore bad actions exceeded the 
good, there would be an end of human kind. We 
have clear evidence of this in thoſe countries, where 
vices multiply ; the number of men continually de- 
creaſe and the place grows deſolate ; but upon the re- 
turn of virtue and goodneſs it is again ſtocked with in- 
habitants. This is a ſign that mankind could not ſub- 
fiſt, if ever vice were prevalent, ſince many good acts 
are neceſſariy to repair the loſs, which attends one bad 
one. One ſingle action may take away the life of a 
man, or of ſeveral men, but how many acts of bene- 
volence and humanity muſt neceſſarily contribute to 
the bringing up, educating, and preſerving every one. 
From what has been faid, I hope it appears that there 
is more good than evil among men, and that a good 
God might make the world, notwithſtanding the argu- 
ment drawn from the contrary ſuppoſition. His Grace 
_ concludes this beautiful chain of reaſoning with the 
foliowing excellent remark. But almoſt all of this is 
unneceſſary, ſince the whole univerſe may have ten 
thouſand times more.good than evil, though this earth 
of ours had no one good thing in it. This world is 
too ſmall to bear any proportion to the whole ſyſtem ; 
and therefore we can form but a very unequal judg- 
ment of it from hence. It may be the hoſpital or priſon 
of the world, and can any one judge of the healthtulneſs 
of a climate from viewing an hoſpital, where all are 
fick ? Or of the wiſdom of a government from a place 
of confinement, where there are only madmen ? Or of 


notions are 
incidentally 


the virtue of a people from a priſon, where there are 
none but malefaors ? Not that I believe the earth is 
really ſuch a place; but I ſay it may be ſuppoſed ſuch, 
and any ſuppoſition, which ſhews how a thing may be, 
deſtroys the Manichzan argument drawn from the im- 
poſſibility of accounting for it. In the interim, I look 
upon this earth as an habitation abounding with de- 
lights, in which a man may live with comfort, joy, 
and happineſs. I own, with the greateſt gratitude to 
God, that I myſelf have lived ſuch a life, and am 
ee that my friends, acquaintance, and ſervants, 

ve all the ſame; and I believe that there is no evil in 
life, but what is very tolerable, eſpecially to thoſe who 
have hopes of a future immortality (42). 

[L] Anſwered the only objection of any moment brought 
againſt the firſt] The objeQtion here meant is to that 
paſſage, where the Archbiſhop ſays, that underſtanding, 
juſtice, and virtue, are not to be underſtood to fignity 
theſame thing, whenapplied to God and to man. A doc- 
trinewhich, as expreſſed, ſeems in reality to be utterly 
ſubverſive of all religion and morality, as is excellently 
argued by another archbiſhop, I mean Dr Tillotſon, 
as follows: I #s fooliſh, ſays that inimitable preacher, 
for any man to pretend that he cannot know what juſ- 
tice, and goodneſs, and truth, in God are ; for if we 
do not know this, tis all one to us whether God be good 
or not; nor could we imitate his goodneſs, for he that 
imitates, endeavours to be like ſomething that he knows, 
and muſl of neceſſity have ſome idea of that to which he 
aims to be like ; ſo that if we had no certain and ſettled 
notions of the juſtice and goodneſs of God, he would be 
altogether an unintelligible Being, and religion, which 
con ſiſia in the imitation of him, would be utterly impo/- 
ſible (43). This conſequence, as Mr Law obſerves, 
will hold equally good againſt the doctrine delivered 
© by our author in the ſermon annexed, if he did not 

ſuppoſe, that there are ſome qualities in man in ſome 

reſpects really correſpondent to thoſe in God, and fo 


very like them, that nothing could be more ſo, ex- 


cept that which exiſts in the very ſame manner and 
degree too, i.e. in a perfect one. If this be his 
meaning, as is not improbable from his anſwer to the 


vine attributes have much more reality and perfection 


ſhop of 
Principle 
Correfted and 
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The third 
edition was pub- 
liſhed in 1739. 


(42) Law's 


Tranſlation, 


Vol. II. p. 
as alle, p. 473» | 


(43) Tillotſon's 
Sermons, Vol. 
II. No. LXXVI. 
p · 672 and 673. 
folio edit. 


in them, than the things by which we * pune | 


them. 
would willingly underſtand him, he is perfectly clear 
from the exceptions made above.' Mr Law then pro- 
ceeds to take notice of another antagoniſt of the 
Archbiſhop upon ths ſubjeR, as follows: I wiſh, conti- 
© nues he, the author of the Extent and Procedure of 
the Underſtanding, could be ſhewn to be ſo [elear of 


like objeCtion in 5. 22. where heclares, that the di- 
c 
6 
5 


If, I fay, he be taken in this ſenſe as I 


exception] who is generally ſuppoſed to have pur - 


© ſued his notion of analogy, farther than moſt perſons 
* will be able to follow him. As he has charged the 
© Archbiſhop with a miſtaken way of treating the 
«* ſubje& (44). I hope he will be ready to excuſe any 
for obſerving what they they conceive to be a mi 
* ſtake in his own method, eſpecially if they endeavour 
to ſnew directly that the foundation of analogy, as he 
has placed it, is falſe and groundleſs, which foun- 
© dation is the general nature or diſtinguiſhing kind of 
* theſe qualities. Now the nature of the foremen- 
* tioned qualities muſt either be wholly the fame in 
God and us, or wholly different; if the former be 
maintained, then the analogical ſenſe is turned into 
© an identical one, if the latter, then can no manner 
© of reſemblance or analogy be drawn between them, 
« ſince one nature can't in the leaſt help to explain or 
© repreſent another quite different from it, I mean in 
* thoſe very points wherein differ, for that is to 
de different and not different, and the analogical 
* ſenſe is turned into a diſparate or quite oppoſite one, 
© j. e. into no analogy at all; or, laſily, it muſt be 
partly the ſame and partly different, or like and un- 
© like in different reſpects, which 8 
6 


(44) Viz. in his 
introduction to 
the Extent and 
Procedure of the 
Under ſtanding, 

p · 17. 
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incidentally dropped, which ſeem to be merely conjectural [M]. To conclude, the Arch- 
biſhop's ſyſtem, as explained and improved by this editor, in clearing up ſome of the chief 
difficulties that occur in our conception of the Drity and his Providence, was afterwards 
adopted by Mr Pope, and adorned with all the graces of poetry in his Eſay on Man. 


© tend for, viz. like in perfection or in being perfec- 

tions of a certain kind, and unlike in defect or imper- 

* fetion that is mixed with the contrary qualities, or 

the ſame in their nature or eſſeuce, but different in 

degree and the manner of exiſtence. Or take it thus, 

© the qualities as ſuch con ſidered in the abſtract are 

the ſame, as exiſting in a particular ſubject different; 

© in an infinite or rather perfect ſubject they exiſt per- 

fectly, or in the higheſt degree, they are abſolute 

« without any mixture or defect, in a finite or imper- 

© fe one they are limited or defective, they exiſt in 

an imperfe&t manner or inferior degree. Conſe- 

« quently we conceive a likeneſs in both as perfections 

or qualities of a certain nature or kind, unlike only 

as mixed with imperfections or as confined to a cer- 

* tain degree. If therefore the author founds his ana- 

© logy in the very nature of the thing, he ſeems to in- 

© cur the forementioned abſurdity of ſuppoſing a nature 

* contradiQory to itſelf, or ſomething from which it is 

at the ſame time totally different. If with us he will 

* pleaſetodiſtinguiſh between the nature of the thing in 

general, and the particular modus of it's exiſtence, 

he muſt with us alſo remove the analogy from the 
. former foundation, and fix it upon the latter (45}.' 

(4 5) —4 n . II] He advances ſome notions merely conjectural] 

remarks to note His text is theſe words in Gen. ii. 16, 17. Aud the 

10, p. 91, 92, Lord God commanded the man ſaying, of every tree in 

93» the garden thou mayft freely cat: But of the tree of the 

knowledge of good and evil then ſhalt not eat of it, 

for in the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely 

die : He treats of it under the four following heads, (1.) 

He conſiders the ſtate and circumſtances of man when 

this command was — (2) The command itſelf. 

(3.) How man was ſeduced to break it. (4.) The con- 

ſequence of that diſobedience. Upon the firſt head he 

maintains that Adam before the Fall was in a ſtate of 

great ignorance, his knowledge extending no farther 

than what he ſaw of the creatures with him in the 

garden, and that for any thing more he was under the 

immediate direction and information of God: whence 

he ſhews, under the ſecond head, the true ſenſe of the 

command not to be an arbitrary trial of ſubmiſſion to 


the will of God ; but rather a means to facilitate and 
ſecure his obedience to his own advantage. Your 
obedience, ſays God, in this will be an infallible 
means to ſecure you from chuſing wrong in any other 
thing. Whilſt you direct your free-will wholly right 
in this, I will take care, that you ſhall not abuſe it in 
any other. In treating the third head, he follows the 
common opinion, taking the ſerpent in the literal 
fenſe, but aſſerts further that it was even the very ſame 
ſpecies of that creature which we ſee now, between 
whom and man there continues an enmity, ſays he, to 
this day ; but though it was a true and literal ſerpent, 
yet there was more in it, for the devil ſpoke through 
it; nay, he thinks it no incongruity to ſuppoſe, that 
the devil poſſeſſed the ſerpent D as to be as it were 
incarnate in it ; we may have leave, ſays he, to think 
that the power of God could unite them as cloſely 
as our ſouls and bodies are joined, and cauſe the pu- 
niſhment inflited on the literal ſerpent to affect Satan 
in it, who therefore was obliged to crawl upon his 
belly, and lick the duſt of the earth, at leaſt as long 
as that individual ſerpent was in being. This he is 
the rather induced to believe, inaſmuch as the literal 
ſenſe ſo underſtood does not exclude the myſtical, the 
curſing of the ſerpent being a ſymbol to us, and a viſi- 
ble pledge of the malediction with which the Devil is 
ſtruck by God, and whereby he is become the moſt 
abominable and miſerable of creatures. In explaining 
the fourth head he maintains, that a main conſe- 
uence of the Fall was an increaſe of knowledge in re- 
f both of good and evil by the uſe of their natural 
aculties. From the whole he obſerves, that God did 
not think it fit our firſt parents ſhould be abſolutely 
happy in the ſtate of innocence, without revealed reli- 
gion and the uſe of ſacraments. Their diſcovery of 
good and evil, in that ſtate, being to proceed from the 
continual communications of the divine wiſdom, and 
the trees of knowledge and life were truly ſacraments ts 
being outward and viſible figns and means of grace, 
which is the true notion of a facrament. Whence he 
infers, that it is a great ſolly to deſpiſe and to think of 
being ſaved without revealed religion. P 


% Lifzofpr KING {WiLL1am], an ingenious and humorous Poet, was the fon of Ezekiel 
Will. King, pre- King, Gent. of London; in which city he had his birth about the year 1663. He was 
— be. ddt. bred with the ſtricteſt care from his infancy (a); and, as ſoon as he became fit for it, was 
1732, %% put under the celebrated Dr Buſby at Weſtminſter-ſchool, where, being choſen King's 
% Ath. Oxon, Icholar, his natural good talents received all thoſe improvements from cultivation, that might 
Vol. II. col. be expected from ſo admirable a maſter. After which he was elected to Chriſt- church- 


1064. 


d 


college in Oxford, and admitted a ſtudent there in Michaclmas-term 168 1, at the age of 


® This k evi- Eighteen years (5). He was particularly pleaſed with this ſituation in the univerſity, and 


dent from his 


Sing out Com- Made uſe of the advantages it gave him; he had a ſtrong propenſity to letters, and of thoſe 
pounder, when Valuable treaſures he daily increafed his ſtock ; but being well defcended, and becoming 


he took his firſt 


dere. Wood's early poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune“ [A], he indulged his genius and inclination in the choice 
Fa, Val. 11. method of his ſtudies, ranging freely and at large through the pleaſant fields of polite lite- 
p- 226. rature; and being raviſhed with the ſweet purſuit, he proſecuted it with incredible dilt- 
(<) 14, ibid. gence and affiduity [BJ. He took his firſt degree in Arts, December 8, 1685 (c), and 


A} He was well deſcended, and became early poſ 
ſeſſed of an of froms } The author of ſome account 
of his life obſerves, that he was allied to the noble fa- 

(1) Life, prefixed milies of Clarendon and Rocheſter (1); and ſeveral 
to his Remains, paſſages of his life mentioned in the courſe of this me- 
&c. p. 8. moir confirm it. The Doctor himſelf having occaſion to 
ſpeak of ſome fine pictures of Paulo Yeroneſe in the 
| poſſeſſion afterwards of Lord Harcourt, calls him his 
(2) Remaine, Couſin (2) ; and among his hints for making a collec- 
Kc. p. $2. tion of books, manuſcripts, &c. which might tend to 
the honour of the Britiſh name, he propoſes an enquiry 
to be made, what lives of merchants and citizens of 
eminency have been wrote. Tis a pity, continues he, 
if none or few are found. Whether there is not a life 
wrote of my great-grandfather La Motte. He was a 


(3) Ibid. p. 66, merchant of notre (3). With regard to his fortune we 
67. are informed, in the account of his life (4), that he 
(4) P.8. enjoyed a pretty paternal eftate in Middleſex and elſe- 


where ; and our author himſelf occafionally mentions 


his eftates in Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire. The 


thence 


paſſage is in his animadverfions on Lord Moleſworth's 
account of Denmark, which becauſe it will furniſh no 
unfit ſpecimen of the taſte and manner of that piece, 
we ſhall preſent our readers with it as follows. In an- 
ſwer to ſome of his Lordſhip's remarks on the poor 
diet in Denmark, he writes thus: * Their peafants 
live as plentifully as in other countries, they have 
good fleſh and ſalt fiſh, white meats, roots, &c. but 
what ſignifies all this (according to our author, 
© p 11 ) fince neceſſary freſb fiſh is wanting. I could 
© heartily condole their condition, if my tenants in 
* Northampton and Leiceſterſhire would not take ex- 
* ception ; for if they found me once fo indulgent to 
* the peaſants of another nation, they would certainly 
expect a double barrel of Colcheſter oyſters by the 
© next carrier; and without a cod's head, ſmelts, or 


* tarot, T might Cen go to plow myſelf for Hodge | takes 


and Sawney (5). 
[B) He purſued his fludies with incredible diligence.] 
It appeared from his leoſe papers, termed by him, 4 


wer/aria, 


in proſe and 
verſc, by Will. 
King, p. 14. 


'6) Remains, 
&c. p. 16, 


| Philoſophers, which are very dull. The Phrygians 
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thence proceeded regularly to that of Maſter July 6, in the year of the Revolution (d), and 
the ſame year commenced author. He had the happineſs of being endued with a religious 


turn of mind (CI; whieh being joined to the warmeſt 
ty [D]. prompted him to reſcue the character and name of Wicliffe, our firſt Reformer; 


verſuria, that before he was eight years ſtanding id the 
univerſity, he had read over and made reflections on 
twenty-two thouſand and odd hundred books and ma- 
nuſcripts (6), The following extracts from theſe Ad- 
verſaria will explain and illuſtrate the Doctor's taſte and 
manner in directing the courſe of his ftudies. — 
* Diogenes Latrtius, book 1. Thales being aſked how a 
man might moſt eaſily brook misfortunes, anſwered, if 
he ſaw his enemies in a worſe condition. It is not 
agreed concerning the wiſe men, or Whether indeed 


they were ſeven. Solon ordained, that the guardians 


of orphans ſhould not cohabit with their mothers, and 
that no perſon ſhould be a guardian to thoſe whoſe 
eſtate deſee 

that no ſeal graver ſhould keep the ſeal of a ring that 
was ſold : that if any man put out the eye of him who 
had but one, he ſhould loſe both his own : that where 
a man never planted, it ſhould be death to take away : 
that it ſhould he death for a man to be taken in drink. 
Solon's lotters at the end of his life in Laertius, give us 
a truer idea of the man than all he has written before, 
and are indeed very fine. Solon's to Crœſus are very 
genteel ; and Pittacus's, on the other fide, as rude and 
philoſophical: however, both ſhew Crœſus to have 
been a very great man. ——Anacharſis has an epiſtle to 
Crœſus to thank him for his invitation; and Periander 
one to all the wiſe men to invite them to Corinth to 
kim, after heir return from Lydia. Epimenides has an 
epiſtle co Solon to invite him to Crete under the tyranny 
of Piſiſtratus. Epimenides often pretended that he roſe 
from death to life — —gocrates is ſaid to have aſſiſted 


Euripides in his tragedies. He was a great champion 


of democracy, and extols pleaſure as the beſt thing a 


man could enjoy, as Xenophon witneſſes in his Sympo- 
ffum. Nenophon was modeſt to exceſs, and the moſt 
lovely perſon living.-—Bion uſed to ſay, it was more 
eaſy to determine differences between enemies than 
friends, for that of two friends, one would become an 
enemy ; but of two enemies, one would become a 
friend. Ariſtippus was a man of a ſoft temper, and 
eould comply with all perſons, places, and ſeaſons. 
He could enjoy, and ſcorn pleaſure, if too expenſive 
to his way of living. He ſaid pleaſure was no crime, 
ow it was a Crime for a man to be a ſlave to his plea- 
are. 
life in Laertius; for it is certain, he was an exact 
courtier, and the reſt of the philoſophers, the Gre- 
cians, were generally averſe to him, becauſe he could 
endure to live in the court of Dionyſius, whereas they 
were all for a democracy, and could not endure to ſee 
a Greek complaiſant to a monarch, being a thing, as 


they thought, below the dignity of his birth ——Plea- 


ſure was the thing he ſought after : and the Hegefiacks, 
his followers, tell us, there was nothing either pleaſant 
or unpleaſant by nature; but that thro” ſcarcity, no- 
velty, and ſatiety, ſome things were delighful, others 
diſtaſteful. That wealth and poverty no relation 


to pleaſure ; for that the pleaſures of the rich and the 


pleaſures of the poor were ſtill the ſame. They were 
of opinion, that the tranſgreflions of men were to be 
pardoned, for that no man committed a voluntary fin, 
t by the impulſe of ſome natural paſſion or other. 
That a man ought to propoſe to himſelf as his chiefeſt 
end, to live a life freeſt from trouble and pain, which 
L in the chace 
purſuit of pleaſure. See ia the life of 4riftippas 

the notion of the Cyreniacks about friendſhip, and how 
they ſhew the pleaſure that is in it. Theodorus the 
Atheiſt denied friendſhip, as neither appearing really 
in fools nor wiſe men; for in the firſt, as ſoon as the 
benefit ceaſes, the friendſhip dies ; and wiſe men truſt 
ſo much to their own abilities, that they ſtand iy need 
of none. Laertius has made verſes on moſt of the 


pros in their tempers. —— Menedemus, when a 

upid fellow talked — to him, ſaid, haſt 
thou any lands? The fellow anſwered, Yes, ſeveral 
farms. Go then, ſaid he, and look after them, left 
thou loſe thy wealth, and come to be a 


Timon, an inveterate enemy to the academic philoſo- 
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ended upon them at the orphan's deceaſe : 


from 


very fine ode of Ariſtotle's in Diogenes Laertius con- 
cerning virtue and friendſhip, which want to be tranſ- 
lated from the Greek. Laertius is a very dull fellow. 
——-Diogenes's ſayings dre moſt of them puns: He 
ſaid oppoſition was the ſtudy of his whole life. —— 
Hypparchia, a woman of a good birth and fortune, 
fell in love with Crates the aaſty Cynic, and would 
needs marry him, and live after his faſhion. Crates 
made her brother become his auditor by letting a f.: 
theſe Cynics were naſty brutes.——The logick of t 
Stoicks ſeems to me, as far I can make any thing « 
Laertius, to be nothing but words. They held ſelf- 
preſervation to be the firſt of all deſires infuſed into all 
creatures. Erillus maintained, there were things in- 
different between virtue and vice (7). From theſe ob- 
ſervations on Laertius the reader will be able to form a 
judgment of others. We need not take notice, that 
this method of making remarks upon the authors he 
read, is very far from being peculiar to the Doctor, it 
is the general way of every ſtudent, but nothing diſ- 
covers the taſte and temper of his genius more than the 
turn and nature of his Adverſaria is theſe that 
ſhew how freely the Doctor ranged in the fields of po- 
lite learning, as well as what ſort of flowers pleaſed his 
fancy moſt. None of the humorous kind ſeem to have 
eſcaped his notice, eſpecially if dreſſed up in verſe, of 
which the following may ſerve for a ſpecimen. | 


Mirth makes them not mad, 
Nor ſobriety ſad, 
For of that they are ſeldom in danger; 
At Paris, at Rome, 
At the Hague they're at home, 
The good fellow's no where a ſtranger. 


cc He bad the happineſs of being endued with a r 


ligious turn of mind.) This was ſo much his diſpoſition, 
that he would never enter upon any bufineſs of the day 
"till he had performed his devotions, and read ſeveral 
portions of ſcripture out of the Pſalms, the Prophets, 
and the New Teftament; on which he would often 
make his remarks, taking a freſh piece of paper every 


morning in his hand, on which he always begun with 
We can have no true character of him from his 


Zur O., by God's permiſſion : and this paper he kept 
at hand all day, to write down whatever occurred to 
his mind or pleaſed his fancy ; theſe he called hints, 
which he could refer to at pleaſure. Accordingly, we 
find ſeveral of theſe upon the ſubject of _—_— and 
the Church as well as virtue and morality. , for 
inſtance, are theſe. * The ſecond of Eſdras ſeems to me 
full of tauiologies and childiſh inſtances of God's power 
and explanation of his ſecret defigns. Chry ſoſtome 
ſpeaks exprefily of Jeſus Chriſt. See Bartolus Agri- 
cola de Advocato, baving taught the Advocate to be 2 
good man, he proceeds to make him a good Chriſtian 
(8), —— There is ſuch an air of piety runs thro? all 
Hackluit's diſcoveries, that makes it ſeem as if that 
alone made them ſucceſsful. What fignified all the 
Buccaneers proſperity without virtue? To what au- 
thority did all their wars and conqueſts bring them, 
but to make one another rich and vicious (9). 

[D] The warmeſt regard for the honour of bis coun- 
77 this ſpirit, = the bend of = very large number 

his Adverfaria, we find——* Criticiſms and re- 
marks in poetry, &c. as might tend to the honour of 
the Britiſh name and literature. To encourage a cok 
lection of this kind, our author recommends a prodi- 
gious number of obſervations on books, manuſcripts, and 
whatelſe he had met with to promote the faid work. 
Theſe obſervations fill up above twenty pages in 8vo 
(10,) and are moſt of them exceeding _ the 
great number of the valuable ſmaller poetical pieces 
referred to and mentioned in them, are a conſpicuous 


"roman wy 
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(d Ibid. p. 237, 


regard for the honour of his coun- 


* 
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to Þ 246 
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($) Remains, 
Ac. p. 26, 2. 


(9) Ibid. p. 67. 


(10) Ihid. from 
*. 46 to 66, 
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(e) Riſhop Bur- 


this author im- 
mediately after 
his book came 
out in 1686. 
See Biſhop Bur- 
net's article in 
remark [T}, p. 
1036, Vol. II. 


(F) Ath. Oxon. 
udi ſupra, 


(g) Account of 
his Life, &c. p · 


(12) Ibid. p. 53 


(13) P. 59+ 


* By Mr Dob- 
fon, Fellow of 
New-college, 
Oxford. 


(14) It was alſo 
deines in both 
x fazes at Paris, 


1690, 


K 1 


N G. 


from the calumnies of Monſ. Varillas ; the thing bad been publickly requeſted alſo, as a 
proper undertaking for ſuch as were at leiſure and would take the trouble (e). Mr King there- 
2 deeming himſelf to be thus called forth to the charge, readily entered the liſts; and, 
with a proper mixture of wit and learning, handſomely expoſed the blunders of that French 
author, in a picce intitled, Reflections upon Mr Varillas his Hiſtory of Here/ie, Book. I. Tom. I. 
as far as relates to Engliſh Matters, more eſpecially thoſe of Wicliffe. Lond. 1688 | E). About 
this time, having fixed on the Civil-Law for his profeſſion, he entered upon that line in-the 
univerſity (F), and at the regular time took his Doctor's degree therein; which qualitying 
him to plead in the courts of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Law, he was admitted an Advo- 
cate: and reſiding at Doctors - Commons, ſoon grew into conſiderable repute, and had 


great practice as a Civilian (g). 


In the interim (5), Lord Molcſworth publiſhing his ac- 


count of Denmark in 1692, our author took up his pen once more in his country's cauſe, 


the honour of which was thought to be blemiſhed by that account (i). 


Animated with 


this ſpirit, he drew up a cenfure of it, which he printed under the title of Animadverfions 


upon the pretended Account of Denmark [ F]. 


that learning thro' many ages ſo ſhort, that nothing 
can be a greater inftance, memoriam in artem poſſe re- 
dire (12). In the ſame view, having afterwards men- 
tioned the technical verſes uſually found in the little 
manuals of logick, he ſays it were to be wiſhed, that 
the memorial verſes in all ſciences were collected toge- 
ther and printed (13), and his judgment in this parti- 


cular has been confirmed, and the defign here hinted 


aQually put into execution by the learned Dr Ri- 
chard Grey, in his Memoria Technica, or Art of Me- 
mory. Our poet is particularly inquiſitive after any 
pieces of the author of Hudibras. If that author, 
ſays he, has left any Latin behind him, it would be 
the beſt in that kind: his thoughts are ſo juſt, his 
images ſo lively, ſuch a deep inſight into the nature of 
mankind, and the humour of thoſe times, that no true 
hiſtory could be wrote without ſtudying that author. 
"Tis pity, continues he, that the fineſt of our Engliſh 
poets, eſpecially the divine Shakeſpeare, had not com- 
municated their beauties to the world fo as to be un- 
derſtood in Latin, whereby foreigners have ſuſtained ſo 
great a loſs to this day; when all of them were inex- 
cuſable, but the moſt inimitable Shakeſpeare. I am fo 
far from being envious and deſirous to keep thoſe trea- 
ſares to ourſelves, that I could wiſh all our moſt excel- 
lent poets tranſlated into Latin that are not ſo alteady. 
Accordingly this hint of the DoQor's was not loſt, 
among other things we have ſince ſeen not only a Latin 
tranflation of Prior's Solomon, but even of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt excellently performed in verſe *. 

[EI Refleions upon Varillas, Efc.) Mr Varillas had 
intitled his book, 8 des Revolutions arrivees en 
Europe en Matiere de Religion. Paris, 6 vol. 4to. 
1636. and again in 1687, 12mo. (14). It begins with 
the year 1374, and ends in 1650. Dr King made uſe 
of the Amſterdam edition, not being able to procure 
that of Paris, At the head of the faſt volume Varillas 


| had put the following advertiſement. * Ia compoſing 


conftitutions and l 


this work, I have taken my materials indifferently from 
Catholick and Proteſtant writers ; citing theſe laſt in 
their own words as often as I found them ingenuous 
enough not to ſuppreſs or diſguiſe the moſt important 
truths : and it is s ee their own fault that I have been 
obliged to have recourſe to the Catholicks.“ In like 
manner Mr King prefixed an advertiſement, wherein 
he declares, * that he was willing to contribute bis ſhare 
in expoſing Mr Varillas's miſtakes concerning Wicliffe, 
having formerly laid together ſome obſervations con- 
ducing to ſuch a deſign. Mr Larroque had, tis true, 
gone before him in the attempt, but that ingenious 
gentleman was not well adviſed to meddle in a ſtrange 
country, till time had infiruted him more fully in the 

nguage of it. That hel M King] bas 
given Mr Varillas all the law imaginable, having made 
no advantage of miſtakes, which with any reaſon could 
be charged upon the Printer, and has contradidted no- 
thing without expreſs proof on his fide, and in things 
highly improbable, which ſeem to have no foundation 
ig hi 2 he can confront them with poſitive 
and authentick teſtimonies, he lets the author alone, 


and ſuffers the boldnebs of the aſſertion to be its own 


ſecurity. In the reflections he obſerves, that the ene- 


mies of the Reformation, as they ſeem reſolved never to 


leave off writing controverſies, and being confuted by 
our divines ; ſo they are not wanting upon occaſion 
to turn their tile and furniſh out matter of triumph to 
our hiſtorians. Sanders and Cauſſin heretofore, and of 
late Mr Maimbourg and Monſieur Varillas have thought 


This was publiſhed in 1694, and was fo 
much 


themſelves qualified for this employment. Among the 
reſt, continues he, Mr Varillas has uſed his pen with 
ſuch a partial extravagance, and with fo little regard to 
modeſty and truth, that he has not only provoked the 
learned of the reformed profefſron to chaſtiſe his impu- 
dence in their public writings, but has alſo drawn upon 
him the ſcorn and indignation of ſeveral gentlemen of 
his own communion 3 who in a ſenſe of honour and 
common ingenuity, have taken ſome pains to lay open 
the ſmooth impoſture. Mr Hofer, Genealogiſt to the 
King of France, in his epiſtle declares himſelf to have 
diſcovered in him above four thouſand errors *. Pere 
Bohours, in a diſcourſe of his makes it his buſineſs to ex- 
poſe him. Even his old friend Mr Dryden feems to have 
forſaken him, and gone over to his adverfary Bohours, 
from whoſe original he is now tranſlating the life of St 
Xavier. To be free, there is almoſt as many faults in 
every ſingle page of Mr Vatillas as in a Printer's table 
of Errata : and if the Archbiſhop of Patis would do 
his duty, he would find himfelf bound to put a holy 
cenſure upon his penſioner ; and as he was lately very 
forward to compel thoſe of the religion to a recantation 
of their faith, ſo he ought here to oblige Mr Varillas 
to an abjuration of his hiſtory.” We muſt not omit ih 
juſtice, however, to Varillas to obſerve, that as to the 
matter of this penſion he abſolutely denied it. Tis true, 
Le Long tells us, that he was offered ſuch by ſeveral 
French noblemen as well as foreigners; which he always 
refuſed, and particularly the States of Holland offered 


him one in 1669, to engage him to write their hiſtory, 


but he alſo refuſed this by the advice of Mr Pompone. 
He accepted that only of the clergy of France which 
Mr de Harlai, Archbiſhop of Paris, had procured for 
him (1). But Varillas contradicts this, and in his anſwer 
to Biſhop Burnet ſays, that he never accepted the pen- 
ſion which Mr Harlai had obtained for him from the 
clergy of France in 1670, nor yet that which he pro- 
cured of rhe King for him, charged upon the abbey of 
La Vifoire in 1672 ; and that all that he received b 

the Archbiſhop's means, was a preſent from the al- 


ſembly of the clergy in 1670, and a gratuity from the 


King of two thouſand livres in 1685 (16). However 
that be, our author having obſerved that theſe reflec- 
tions on Varillas's account of Wicliffe, contain ſome 


- memoirs of that great man, who was, as it were, the 


morning ſtar of the Reformation, proceeds thus : it 
were to be wiſhed, ſays he, that from the mary vo- 
lumes of his works ſtill remaining, a hiſtory of religion 
of that time were compoſed, which would give great 
light into the affairs of England. 

* Our author acquaints us, that theſe animad- 
verſions were wrote at the requeſt of the Reverend Mr 
Brink, minister of the Daniſh church in London, a 
perſon whoſe merit, travels, and knowledge of the 
warld had deſervedly gained him the favour of the 
then preſent King of Dermark, upon whom he was an 
attendant at Venice. That from him, affiited by his 
Excellency Mr Scheel, who refided bere as Envoy Ex. 


(b) Fe tranflatrd 
7e Life of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Au- 
tonigus the Ro- 
man Emperor, 
with R. t, 
Sc. f:om the 
French of Mon- 
fteur & Maeam 
Dacter, Lond. 
1692, $ro. He 
a ſo tranſlated 
from Fr nch, 
New Mcmorrs 
and Cbaraters of 
tbe two great 
Brot bers, the 
Dule of Pouillon, 
and Mareſchal 
Turenne Writ- 
ten by James de 
Linglade, Baron 
of Saumeries. 
1593, 310, 


(i) Mr Scheel, 
the Daniſh Mi- 
nſer, had alſo 
preſented a me- 
mos ial againft it, 
Animadv. p- 36. 
in dur avthor's 


Miſcellanies. 


® This extract 
of Mr Hofi-r's 
le: ter is ci red in 
the pte fate of 
Mr Larrcqu»'s 
b-ok. which is 
in ituled, News 
welles Accuſations 
contre M Vatile 
las, cu Remar- 
gu- Critigaes 
cortre un: partie 
de ſon premier li - 
vre de I hiſtuire 
de / flereſis. 
Amſtelod. 1687. 
p- 162. 


(15) Le Long's 


Bibliotheque Hi 


ſtorique de Ja 
France, uader 


the article Varil- 


las. 


(16). Niceron's 


Memoires, Tom. 


V. p. 64. Pa- 
ris, 1723, 0. 


Arimadver forts on the pretended account of Den- 


traord inary, he + had the memoirs which compoſed + General pre- 
thoſe papers, which had the · konour not to be anace face to bis Mit- 


ceptable to his Royat Highneſs Prince George 
when ſent to Denmark, were, by the late King's order, 
turned into French, and read to him as faſt as they 
could be tranſlated. l hat he had ſeen two editions of 
them, one in Ho and another in Germany. That 
he ſhould be ungfatefaf if he did not acknowledge the 
great honour which the univerſity of Copenhagen — 

im 


; and cellanies. 


the doctor was appointed Sectetary to her Royal Highneſs the ſame year [k); 


K IN G. 


much approved by Printe George, conſort to the Princeſs [afterwards Queen] Anne, that 


In 1697, 


2 


3 


( Ach. Otos. 


attacked by Dr Bentley, he took a ſhare with his fellow - collegians at 8 9 "” 
the diſpute againſt that learned doctor, about the genuineneſs of Phalaris's Greek xpiſtles 
[G]. Hs zcal for the honour of his college glows with a ſingular warmth in this contro- 
verſy. And the following year came out his humorous picce, intituled, A Journey to 

London in the year 1698, after the ingenious Method of that made by Dr Martin . [Li- 
ſter} the ſame year ; which he deſigned as a vindication of his country, in the view of ſhew- 
ing Britain as much preferable to France, as wealth, plenty, and liberty, are beyond tor- 
toiſes hearts, champignons, and Moriglios; or the railing of two millions and two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in a few hours, is preferable to any coins of Zenobia, Odenatus, and 
Vabalathus (). This was a ſpecimen of that particular humour in which he excelled, and 
the charms of which proved irreſiſtible, Whence giving way to that fuga negolii, ſo inci- 
dent to the poetical race, he pafſed his days in the purſuit of the ſame raviſhing images, 
which being aptly moulded, came abroad in manuſcript in the form of pleaſant tales and 
other pieces in verſe, at various times, as they happened to be finiſhed [H]. Thus capti- 


him in a letter under the ſeal of that learned and flou- 
nihing body. That he took it as one of his greateſt 
happineſſes, that by the means of his acquaintance with 
Mr Brink, he had accompanied him to his Grace the 
Lord Archbithop of Canterbury and the Lord Biſhop of 
London, witn letters from the Biſhop of Copenhagen, 
teſtifying the reſpect he had for their Lordſhips, and his 


Juſt regard and veneration for the Church of England. 
As to the matters of fact laid down in theſe papers, 


{t9) Preface to 
the Animadver- 
&c. 


(rs) See Lord 
Muleſworth's 


(19) Animadver- 
fions, &c. p. 


177. 


(20) See an at- 
count of this con- 


_ troverſy in Dr 


Bentley's article, 
Vol. II. 


(21) King's Miſ- 
cellanies, p: 
261, 262. 


«* ſays he, I am no farther accountable, but believe 
© none of them can be contradicted (17) The book 
has a great many curious remarks upon the Daniſh 
conſtitution both in church and ſtate, one of which 
we ſhall men tion as follows Tis a general miſtake, 
© he obſerves, in England, to call the notion of the 
© Lutheran Pro eſtants concerning the ſacrament Conſub- 
fantia za (18), for no ſuch word is uſed amongſt 
them. Their notion amounts to this, that they be- 
lieve ſtedfaſtly a real and true preſence of the body 
and blood of Chriſt in the ſacrament in a manner in- 
effable, which our Saviour himſelf is beſt able both 
to know and do; whereas Con ſubſtantiation would im- 
* ply ſomething more natural and material (19). See 
more of this in the article of Lord Moleſworth. 
I] He engaged in the diſpate about Phalarii's epi- 


fles.) We have two letters of our author, which ſhew 


how he came to enter into this difpute (20) ; they are 
addreſſed to the honourable Charles Boyle, Eſqz who 
had applied to him for an account of what paſſed be- 
tween Mr Bennet the Bookſeller and Dr Bentley, con- 
cerning the MS. of Phalaris's epiſtles ; ia anſwer to 
which, he ſays, that among other things the Doctor 
declared, that if the MS was collated, it would be worth 
nothing for the future; and that his whole diſcourſe 
was managed with much inſolence. This letter is dated 
Dodctors- Commons, Octob. 13, 1697. and was written 
in Dr Bentley's Diſſertation on the epiſtles of Phalaris 
and the fables of hop (21), then juſt publiſhed. In 
which piece, our author finding himſelf treated with 
ſome contempt, addreſſed another letter to Mr Boyle 
in the following terms. Give me leave, Sir, to tell 
* you a ſecret, that I have ſpent a whole day upon Dr 
© Peniley's late volume of ſcandal and criticiſm ; for 
* every one nayn't judge it for his credit to be ſo em- 
© flojed, He thinks meanly, I find, of my reading ; as 
* meanly as I think of his ſenſe, his modefly, or his man- 
© mers. And yet for all that I dare ſay, I have read 
more than any man in England, beſides him and me ; 
for I have read his book all over. 

« If you have looked into it, Sir, you have found, 
* that a perſon, under the pretence of criticiſm, may take 
© awhat freedom he pleaſes with the reputation and cre- 


dit of any gentleman ; and that he need not have any 


* regard to another man's character, who. has once re- 
E Abbe to expoſe his own. It was my misfortune once in 
* my Ife to be in the ſame place with Dr Bentley, and 
A witneſs to a great deal of his rude and ſcurrilous 
* language ; which he was fo liberal of, as to throw aut 
© af random in a public op; and is ſo filly now as to 
© call it eaves-dropping in me, becauſe he was ſo noiſy, 
© and I was ſo near, that I could not help bearing bim. 
Tou defired me at ſime years diflance to recollect 
© what paſſed at that meeting, and [ obeyed your com- 
* fiands. Shall I reckon it an advantage, that Dr 
* Bentley, who diſputes the other teftimonies, fall. in 
© entirely with mine? I would, if I were not appre- 
* henfrue that on that very account, it might be one flep 


vated 


further from being credited. However, ſuch is his 
« ſpite to me, that be confirms the truth of all I told you. 
For the only particular I could call to mind he grants 
« with ſome ſlight difference in the expreſſion: and as 


lence, he denies it indeed, but in ſo rude and inſolent 
a manner, that there i. no occaſion for me to juſtify 


myſelf on that bead. I had declared, it ſeems, that 


if it were collated. He ſets me right, and avers the 
expreſſion was, that a'ter the various lections were 
once taken and printed, the MS would be like a 
ſqueezed orange, and little worth for the future. 
The fimilitude of a ſqueez'd orange is indeed a conſider- 
able circumflance which I had forgot, as ] doubtleſt 
did ſeveral others. Bat for al! that. I remember the 
general drift and manner of his diſcourſe, as well as 
if all the particular expreſſions were preſent to me. 
Tuft as I know his laft back to be a diſingenuous, vain, 
confuſed, unmannerly performance, tho te my happi- 
neſs hardly any of his aukward jefts or impertinent 
quotations flick by me | 

* T had owned it to be thy opinion, that a MS was 
worth nothing unleſs it were collated. The Docter 
cunningly diflinguifhes upon me. and ſays, tis worth 
nothing, indeed to the reft of the world, but it is 
better for the owner, if a price were to be ſet upon 
it. I beg his pardon for my miſtake, I thanght wwe 
were talking of books in the way of ſcholars, whereas 
© he anſwers me like a Bookſeller, and as if he dealt in 
© MSS inflead of reading them. For my part, I meaſure 
* the walue of theſe kind of things, from the advantage 
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* the publick may receive from them, and not from the 


« profit they are likely to bring in to à private owner. 
And therefore I haue the ſame opinion of the Alexan- 
© drian (which he ſays he keeps in his lodgings) 
* now, as I Sould have had before the editors of the 
* Engliſh Polyglot publiſhed the collation of it; th it 
* may not ferbaps bear up to the ſame price in St Paul's 
* Church yard, or an auftion. But, I hope, if it be 
* ſafely hept, it need never come to the experiment. 

A to the particular reflections be has caſt upon me, 
© "tis mo more than 1 expected I could ntither hope nor 
« wiſh for better treatment from one that had uſed you 
* ill. "Tis reputable both ta men and books to be ill 
* ſpoken of by him, and a favourable preſumption on their 
: / 4 2 There is ſomething in 24, We may chance 
© to recommend them to the world. *Tis in the power 
F every little creature to throw dirty language, but 4 
* man muſt bavg jor credit bimſelf in the world, be- 
« fore things, be ſays, 2 leffen the reputation of an- 
© other. And if Dr Bentley muſt be thus qualified in 
order to miſchief me, 1 am i of "ng all the harm that 
© his malice can 4s mie. I am, Sir, >” 

Your moſt obliged bumble ſervant, 
. W. King (22). 


| But our author did not reſt᷑ the niatter here: in the 
courfe of this famdus diſpute he pubfiſfed — 2 s of 
the dead relating to the preſent controverſy c ng the 
epiſtles of Phalaris, he tells us, theſe were written in 
« ſelf-defence, and I preſume, continues he, with mo- 
* deſly (23);' and nothing ſhews that he had it at heart 
more than the various memorandums relating to that 
ſubject found ſeattered up add down in his Adverfaria. 

H] Hamoroas pidtes writtin af vitriows times.) He 


( 
collected theſe afterwards; and publiſned pages 
| | | wit 


(1) General Pre- 
tzce to his Miſ- 
cellani 


to the general account I gave of his rudeneſs and inſa- 


he ſaid, The MS of Phalaris would be worth nothing 


(22) The copy 
of this letter was 
found in The 
Short Account of 
Dr Bentley x 
man'ty and J 


Rice Ibid. P» 


(23) General 
preface to his 
Miſcellaniets 
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_ vated with theſe beauties, he neglected his buſineſs, and even gre by degrees (as ofouhin 


ſuch tempers) to dread and abhor it. Heedleſs of thoſe uſcful ſupplies which it brought 
to his finances, and which were in a few years ſo much impaired by this neglect, and by 
the gay courſe of life he led in the company of ſame of the beſt wits and principal gentry 


and nobility of the age, that he gladly accepted a ſraſonable offer made to him in 170% by 
the Lord Pembroke, appointed Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, to attend his Lordthip to 


{m) Account of 
his Life, p. 9+ 


de) It is dedica- 


ted to Lord Her- 


bert, eldeft fon 
to the Earl of 
Pembroke, and 
was written at 
the perſwafioa of 


in the dedication. 


(e) She was a 
patural daughter 
of King James 
II. and having 
obtained a divorce 
on this occaſion 
from the Earl of 
Angleſey, was 
af .erwards mar- 
ried to Jobn 
Sbeffielo Duke of 
Buckingbam- 
{p) Account of 


his Life, p. 14, 
T5o 


with ſome other pieces in his Miſcellanies, pre fixing this 


that kingdom ; where he was made Judge- Advocate, Sole Commiſſioner of the Prizes, 
and Keeper of the Records ; and the Lord- Primate alſo conſtituted him his Vicar- General. 
With theſe honours he was well received and countenanced by perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and might have made his fortune, if the change of climate could have wrought a change 
in his diſpoſition. But fo far was he from forming any deſign to heap up riches, or of 
treaſuring up any of that money which was now thrown into his Jap, that he returned to 
England with no other treaſure than a few merry poems and humorous eſſays (n) [I]; 
and retiring to his ſtudent's place at Chriſt-church, he employed himſelf in finiſhing his 
Art of Love, in imitation of Ovid de Arte Amandi (n); to which he prefixed an excellent 
account of that poet [XK]. However, he had not been long at the college, when an inci- 
dent fell out that had power enough to draw him from his beloved amuſements. An ac- 
tion at Law had been brought againſt the Earl of Angleſey, for ſeveral cruelties uſed to 
his lady (o) 3 wherein ſhe was backed by her mother the Counteſs of Dorcheſter. Upon 
this occafion his Lordſhip ſollicited Dr King to come to town and undertake his cauſe, 
which was then before the Houſe of Lords. Here the force of friendſhip prevailed over 
all his averſion to the wrangling taſk of an advocate, He complied with the requeſt, took 
abundant pains for his old friend, more than ever he was known to do, and made ſuch a 
figure in the Earls defence, as ſhewed him to have abilities in his profcfion, equal to any (7) Amen bes 
occaſion that might call for them; ſo that he gained the reputation of an able Civilian, as 3 
well as of a humorous Poet (p). The Doctor's warm zeal for the Church carried him, Tem. Bom. 18 
in 1709, on the ſide of Dr Sacheverell, and had a hand in ſome of the political kites G 
which flew about at that time (q). In this, indeed, he did no more, than concur with T. «te. 
thoſe whoſe friendſhip he had always cultivated ; and when theſe friends came into favour $55.2. 
at Court, and were taken ſoon after into the Miniſtry, the doctor was not wanting in his * 
friendly offices to them, and gave a helping hand towards the ſupport of the new meaſures — 
they entered into. He printed ſeveral papers in this view [LI and, among others, one = 
| | | | | which Ibid. p 73 to $30 


DI] He returned to England with a few merry poems 


remark in the preface concerning them. The re- 
maining papers which are here muſt ſeek their fate; 


they were abroad in manuſcript, and I hope will not 


| have harder fortune now they are print, than they had 


in the opinion of ſome friends before they were fo. 
That intituled Lietle Months has been univerſally ad - 


| mired, we ſhall inſert it as a ſpecimen of that particu- 
lar kind of humour which runs thro' the reſt. | 


and humorous eſſays.) It ſeems he ſtruck up a particular 
friendſhip with one Judge Upton of Ireland, who was 
altogether a man after his own heart, that delighted in 


retirements and poetical amuſements ; and having a 


country villa called Mowntown-near Dublin, he retired 
there, where he ſpent moſt of his time and neglected 
all his buſineſs ; for he neither minded his offices, or 


paid his court to the Lord-Lieutenant, but fell in love 


with his lazy retirement and melancholy companion ; 


inſomuch that he ſeemed to have no other thoughts left 
but living and dying with his beloved Mully of Mowwn- 
town ; 2 paſtoral poem ſo called, that he made upon 
the happineſs of his ſituation, that was, of being bu- 
ried alive with Mally, the red cow that gave him 
milk, and was the ſubject of his poem. As our author 
was known to fide with the party for the Charch, 
the criticks among the oppoſite party would have im- 
poſed the poem upon the world for a political allegory, 
the remoteſt from the Doctor's defign of any they 
could have deviſed. And he would hardly think of 
attempting to undeceive them: on the contrary we 
may ſuppoſe he was not ill pleaſed to ſee himſelf in 
ſuch good company as that of Mr Pope, whoſe cele- 
brated poem, called The Rape of the Lock, was about 
the fame time allegoriſed in the ſame manner by a cri- 
tick, who aſſuming this poſtulatum, that h Lock ſig- 
nified the Barrier Treaty, made all the reſt of the alles 
gory out very clearly and unexceptionably. | 

[K] The art of love, &c.] This is ſuch an imitatian 
of Ovid, as that where the imitator and his author 
ſtand much upon the ſame terms as Ben does with his 
father in the comedy, What tho'f he be my father, I 
an't bound prentice to en. The Doctor's virtuous diſ- 
poſition is no where more remarkably diſtinguiſhed 


From London, Paul the carrier coming down 
* To Wantage, meets a beauty of the town ; 
* They both accoſt with ſalutation pretty, 
As how doſt Paul? Thank ye, and how doſt Betty? 
Didſt ſee our Jack nor fiſter ? No. You've ſeen. 
I warrant none but thoſe who ſaw the Queen. 
Many words ſpoke in jeſt, ſays Paul, are true, 
* I came from Windfor, and if ſome folks knew 
As much as I, it might be well for you. 
0 2 Paul, what is t? Why give me ſomething 
or't, =, | 
This kiſs, and this; the matter's then, in ſhort, 
The parliament have made a proclamation, 
* Which will this week be ſent all round the nation, 
That maids with little mouths do all prepare 
* On Sunday next to come before the mayor ; 
And that all bachelors be likewiſe there: 
For maids with little mouths ſhall if they pleaſe, 
* From theſe young men chuſe two apiece. 
Betty with a bridled chin extends her face, 
0 ips wi "ri 
F eee ph en EE 
: example ſo naturally and almoſt unavoidably lead into 
* For huſbands, when we little mouths have tuo. ſome 1b chaſte images, ſome looſer love which {ſtands 
* Hold, not ſo faſt, cries he, pray pardon me, in need of a remedy But there is no occaſion for any 
* Maids with huge gaping wide mouths muſt have + remedy to be preſcribed for the love here treated of, 
_ . v4 
« ith bi is all prudent, hon e. A . | 
3 
"=; fo. | | ' markable fable that carries with it ſome moral. 
Ohl ob! is'tſo? th eaſe is altered, Paul; Fl He printed Jrueral nd) + If the new 
© Is that the point? I wil the three were ten, - miniftry.) chief of were, l 2 4 


rical efſay on the favenrite minifiry, and Political 2 
ſider ations 


* I warrant I'd find mouth if they'll find men. 


advanced, he drooped gradually, and then neither cared to ſee or be ſeen by any one; 


* 6 a 2 
; F w "ads 
* a 
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which he called the Brit; Palladium, or a welcome of Mr St John [then Secretary of State, 
and afterwards Lord Bolingbroke] from France, Shortly after this, the Gazetteer's place 
was offered to him, in a way ſo agreeable to his temper, that he could not refuſe it [MI]. 
Accordingly, he entered upon that office, January 1, 1711; but the extraordinary trou- _, 
ble he met with in the diſcharge of it (r), proved to be more than he could endure long. Gn 
Beſides, he began to decline in his health; and this, joined to his natural indiſpoſition to printed it, obli- 
the fatigue of any kind of buſineſs, furniſhed a ſufficient pretence for quitting the employ, #4 tbe 4-Qr to 
which he held only till about Midſummer 1712, when he retired to a gentleman's houſe morning of thoſe 
on the Surry ſide of the Thames, where he had paſſed a ſummer or two before. Here he , nde. 0 
enjoyed himſelf to his full content in the company of a friend or two, with a bottle and his cored the errors 
books (). However, he croſſed the water, and made frequent viſits to his relation the 1876. 


| Ibid. p. 162, 
Lord Clarendon at Somerſet-houſe, as long as he was able. But, as the Autumn ſeaſon 
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s) Ibid. p. 163, 
and winter drawing on, he ſhut himſelf up entirely from his neareſt friends, and would not mY 

ſo much as ſee his noble relation; *cill his Lordſhip hearing of his weak condition, ſent his 

ſiſter to fetch him in a chair, to a lodging he had provided for him oppoſite to Somerſet- 

houſe in the Strand; where, next day about noon, being Chriftmas-day 1712, he yielded 

up his breath with all the patience and reſignation of a Philoſopher, and with the true de- 

votion of a Chriſtian hero (2). Lord Clarendon took care of his funeral [N], and had (0 P. 165, 266. 


him decently interred in the cloyſters of Weſtminſter-abbey, where he lies next to his 


maſter Dr Knipe, to whom a little before he had dedicated his Hiſtorical Account of the 
Heathen Gods and Heroes, written for the uſe of ſchools; which was well received by the 
public at it's firſt appearance, and has gone through ſeveral impreſſions fince. In 1732, 
there came out in 8vo. Kemains of the late learned and ingenious Dr William King, ſome 


time Advocate of Doctors- Commons, Vicar-General to the Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Record- 


keeper of Ireland. Containing Miſcellaneous Pieces in Verſe and Proſe upon various ſubjetts ; 

with Reflections, Obſervations, and Critical Remarks, upon Men and Boots: with a particu- 

lar Critique upon a favourite Miniſtry, particularly that of Rufinus, Favourite of the Emperor 

Theodofius, and his Charatter rendered into verſe from Claudian; together with an Account of 

the Author's Life and Writings. In this account we have the following particulars relating 

to the doctor's character; that in his morals he was religious and virtuous, modeſt and 

chaſte to that degree, that he was never known to ſpeak an immodeſt word, or write a 

lewd one (u). That though he could not endure his buſineſs as an Advocate, yet he made 

an excellent Judge in the court of Delegates, as often as he was called to that bench. (*) Remains, in 


That, however, his chiefeſt pleaſure conſiſted in trifles, and he was never happier than the Earl of Ore 


when he thought he was hid from the world. Yet that he loved company, provided they *. 


the Earl of Or- 


were ſuch as tallied with his humour (for few people pleaſed him in converſation), and it 


was a true ſign that he liked them, if he could be tolerably agreeable ; at which times his 


diſcourſe was chearful, and his wit pleaſant and entertaining. That he was a great d'\- 

ſembler of his natural temper, which was moroſe and peeviſh, where he durſt ſhew it; but 

he was of a timorous diſpoſition, and the leaſt flight or negle& would throw him into a 
melancholy ſtate of deſpondency. He would ſay a great many ill- natured things but ne- 

ver do one. That he was made up of tenderneſs and pity, and tears would fall from him 

on the ſmalleſt occaſion (w). Thus he 1s repreſented by the writer of his Life, who pro- N 
feſſes a particular love and eſteem for him; and, if the picture bears a juſt reſemblance of 15, 16. 

the original, the doctor muſt have been a true humouriſt [O]J. What other pieces he 


wrote, 


federations upon the refined Politich, and the maſter- 
ftrakes of flate, as praiſed by the Ancients and Moderns. 
Written by Gabriel Naude, and inſcribed to the Cardi- 
nal Bagni. Tranſlated into Engliſh. Theſe were 
both written in 1711. The firſt is levelled againſt the 
Duke of Marlborough and the heads of his party, and 


the ſecond aims to repreſent and extol the Earl of Ox- 


ford as a conſummate politician. 

LM] He was appointed Gazetteer, &c.] This was 
done in the following manner : Dr Swift, Dr Freind, 
and Mr Prior, together with ſome of theirs and my 
Lord's friends, came to pay a viſit to our author, and 
brought along with them the key of the Gazetteer's 
office, together with another key for the uſe of the 
paper office, which at that time was made the repoſi- 
tory for the Pope, the Pretender, aud the Devil, to- 
gether with the mg of Dr Sacheverell and ſome 


other high prieſts, who were ſeized in a om caval- 
cade, as the mob, called then the Low-Charch mob, 


were marching along in great triumph to burn them 


24) Account of 
is Life, p · 161, 
162. 


at Whitehall or Charing-Croſs. The day following this 
friendly viſit being New year's day 1711, the Doctor 
took poſſeſſion and entered upon his office, and in two 
or three days dined with the ſecretary, and thanked him 
for his kind remembrance of him, at a time when he 
had almoſt forgot himſelf (24). The ſame author tells 
us * that about half a __ Dr Sacheverell's 
trial, our author was applied to by Dr Swift, Dr Freind, 
r 


and ſome others, to write the Examiner; and accord- 
ingly undertook it, and that paper about Octob. 
10, 1710, which he continued by the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
gentlemen and many others, who afterwards favoured 
him with their correſpondence, but the Doctor's ill 
ſtate of health obliged him to quit ſo fatiguing an em- 
ploy in about four months, when it fell into other 
hands (25). 


M Lord Clarendon took care of his funeral.) He 


had evidently the eſteem poſſible for his Lord- 
ſhip, and could not be perſuaded to go to reſt the night 
before his death, or lie down, till be had made ſuch a 
will as he thought was agreeable to his Lord/bip's incli- 
nations, whereby he conftituted Elizabeth King his 
ſiſter his ſole executrix and reſiduary legatee of all his 
eſtate or eſtates, real or perſonal, in poſſeſſion or re- 
verſion (26). But the writer of his life intimates he 
had ſpent his al eſtates, and that after his return 
from Ireland, his ſtudent's place at Chriſt- Church was 
all he had leſt; this he retained to his death, and tbe 
profits thereof, together with the buſineſs of his pro- 
feſſion, and the friendſhip of his acquaintance, which 
was very large, and that of the greateſt quality, were 
his chief ſubſiſtence (27). 

[O] 4 compleat bumouriſt.] The Doctor has drawn 


his own character excellently in the following verſes 
found in his pocket at his death, being juſt freſh writ- 
ten With a lead pencil. #4 | 


32 A I fing 


(25) Ibid. p. 71, 
72. 


(26) See a copy 
of his Will, in 
Remains, 

167, 168. 


(27) Ibid. p. 9, 
10. 
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(a) Collins's 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, Vol. IV, 


p. 333+ edit. 


b) Nouvelles de 
a Republique 
des Lettres pour 

mois de Novem- 
bre & Decembre 
1702, 


le) Ibid, 


hip, of 
Faithfully collected out of the extant writings of thoſe ages [BJ. To which he prefixed a = 


1 g 1 3! Leg hs 


k IN G. 
wrote, beſides thoſe contained in his Mifcellanies or Remains, and ſuch as have not been 
taken notice of already in the courſe of this memoir, ſhall be mentioned below [P]. 


I fing the various chances of the world, 

Thro' which men are by fate or fortune hurl' d. 
Tia by no ſcheme or method that I go, 

But paint in verſe my notions as they flow : 
With heat the wanton images purſue ; 

Fond of the old, yet ſtill creating new. 

Fancy myſelf in ſome ſecure retreat, 

Reſolve to be content and ſo be great. 


And a third contains remarks upon the Lord Grime- 
fton's play, called, The Lawyer's Fortune, or Lowe in 
a hollow Tree. 
tuled Uſeful Tranſacbiont, containing the following 
ſmall pieces, 1. An Eſſay on the Invention of Samplers, 
by a ſchaol-miffreſs at Hackney. 2. Natural Obſerva- 
tions mad in the ſchool of Llandwwſor hy. 3. Taylors 
and Millers proved to be no Thieves. 4. Meurſius's 
Treatiſe of the Grecian Games. 5. The Plays of the 
Grecian Boys and Girls. 6. A Method to teach learned 
Men how to orite unintelkigivly. 7. Some important 

[LP] His other works not already mentioned, and neither 

in bis Miſcellanies nor Remains.] Theſe are, 1. The 

Art of Cookery, in imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry. 

2. Letters to Dr Lifter and o#boys, occafioned princi- 


nuch. 8. Additions to Mr Lewenhoek's microſcopical 
Obſervations upon the tongue; ſhewing the ſeveral par- 
ticles proper far pratling, tatling, pleading, haranguing, 


pally by the title of a book publiſhed by the Doctor, 
being the works of Apicins Carlius concerning the ſaups and 
ſauces of the Ancients ; with an extract of the greateſt 
curiofities contained in that book. Among his letters 
is one of the Denti/calps or Tootbpicks of the Ancients. 


lying, flattering, ſcolding, &c. g. Of the Migration 
of Cuckoos, with Remarks on W 10. Obſerva- 
tions on the tripal Veſſels. 11. An hiftorical and chro- 
nological Account of conſecrated courts. 12. Taſper- 
Han: Van Slonenberg*s Voyage to Cajamai, i. e. A merry 


Critique 


Another contains a fine imitation of Horace, _ v. 
Pper · 


upon Sir Hans Sloane's Natural Hiſtory of Ja- 
book 1. being bis invitation of Torquatus to | | P 


3. Three numbers of a project inti- | 


Queries whether a Woman may lay a Child to an EA. 


RING {PzTxx}, Baron of Ockham, and Lord High- Chancellor of Great-Britain | 


in the XVIIIth century, was born in the year 1669 at Exeter in Devonſhire, in which 
city his father, Mr Jerom King, was an eminent Grocer and Salter. But though a man 
of conſiderable ſubſtance, and deſcended from a genteel family of his name in Somerſet- 
ſhire (a), yet he determined to bring up his fon to his own trade; and accordingly, having 
given him ſuch an education as was ſuitable to that deſign, he took him into his buſineſs, 
and kept him to the ſhop for ſome years (b). However, the fon's inclination being ſtrong- 
ly bent to learning, he took all opportunities of gratifying his paſſion ; and being happily 
endued with a genius greatly ſuperior to his birth and breeding, he broke through the diſ- 
advantages of his education, In this ſpirit he purchaſed books with what money he could 
ſpare, and devoting every moment of his leifure hours to ſtudy, he became an excellent 
ſcholar before any body ſuſpected it. Thus improved, he happened to fall into the com- 
pany of the celebrated Mr John Locke, author of The Eſſay on Human Underfianding, to 


whom he was related; and that gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe, being greatly ſurprized 
and pleaſed with the prodigious advances he had made in literature, adviſed him to go to 


Leyden in Holland, in order to 
look abroad into the world, and obſerving the favourable turn given to the views of the 
Diſſenters by the Revolution in 1688, he began to entertain hopes of their obtaining an 
eſtabliſhment in the State, jointly with the Church of England, by a Comprehenſion. 


perfect himſelf therein (c). From this time he began to 


Animated with this proſpect [A], he took the pains of collrcting all ſuch paſſages of the 
Fathers in the three firft centuries, as might be of ſervice to that end; and having digeſted 


them into a fit method with proper remarks, he publiſhed the firſt part of the work in 
1691, 8vo. with this title: An Euquiry into the Conflitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and Nor- 
the Primitive Church, that flouriſhed within the firſt three bundred years after Chriſt. 


A] Animated with the proſpec of a Compr on] 
The truth of this aſſertion will not be doubted, after 


_ peruſing the concluſion of his Enquiry, &c. which con- 


tains a moſt pathetic exhortation to that project, hav- 
ing complained of animofity on both fides, and ar- 
dently preſſed the neceffity of love and unity from the 
imminent danger of having the vitals and effentials of 
religion corrupted and devoured by hereſy and profane- 
neſs, while the differences about the ſkirts and fringes 
thereof are continued with ſo much bitterneſs, he 

ceeds in theſe words: And as for theſe and the like 
* reaſons, the neceſſity of an union or comprehenſion is 
* manifeſt on the one hand, ſo the facility of fuch an 
union is as apparent on the other hand; for, thanks 
be to God, our differences are neither about faith nor 
manners; we all believe in one and the ſame God, 
© hope to be ſaved by one and the ſame Redeemer, 
* defire to be fandified by one and the ſame Sanctiſier, 
receive one and the ſame fcriptares, aſfent to the 
* ſame doctrines, and acknowledge the neceſſity of the 
* ſame duties: our diſputes are only about leſſer mat- 
* ters, about modes and forms, about geſtures and 
© poſtures, and ſuch like inferior matters, about which 
it ſhould grieve a wiſe man to quarrel, and which 
© with the greateſt caſe in the world might be com- 
* poſed and ſettled, if managed by men of prudence 
and moderation ; and ſuch men, "tis hoped, arg the 
© Reverend Biſhops advanced by their Majeſtic: 0e 


* 


ce, 


* promotion to thoſe places of dignity and truſt many ho- 
* neſt and peaceable men look upon as a good omen and 
* prognoftick of our future union and happy eftabliſhment 
* If}. | 

[ B] Enquiry into the conflitution, &c. of the primitive 
Church.) In order to a clear idea of Mr King's prima- 
ry motives and principal views in this Engurry, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider both the ſtate of the times in 
regard to the Church in general, and likewiſe his par- 


ticular ſituation in thay reſpect at the time of writing 


it. As to the ſtate of the Charch, the firſt thing that 
offers itſelf to oor notice is the great alteration made 
therein by the toleration act. which paſſed in 1689 *, 
whereby the Proteſtant diſſenters were indemniſied 
from the penalties of former acts, and a free exerciſe 
of their religion as moulded by the Preſbyterians, In- 
dependents, and Anabaptiſts reſpectively granted. 
This indulgence was conceded by the eſtabliſhed 
Church, m condeſcenfion to the weakneſs and prejudice 
of education in theſe nonconforming brethren, in hopes 
that ſuch a fignal inſtance of her charity and modera- 
tion, would be a means of indncing them to lay afide 
their prejudices, and return to the boſom of their mo- 


ther. On the other hand, the Diſſenters ſaw it in a 
quite different light, confidered it as nothing more 
than what they had an undoubted right to, from which. 
they had been unjuftly excluded before, and having 
once obtained it, were ſo far from reſting 3 or 

| N tting 


(i) Seeond part 
of the Enquiry 
into the Confti- 
tution, &c. of 
the Primitive 
Church, &c. p. 
169, 170. edit. 
1712, 3 vo. 


The royal af- 
ſent was given to 
it on the 24th of 
May that year. 
Salmon's Chren. 
Hiſt, 
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fitting down contented with the full enjoyment there- 
of, that they made uſe of it as a ſtep for further de- 
mands, and were encouraged thereby to aſſert that in 
every point of difference between them and the Church, 
the weight both of ſcripture and antiquity lay on their 
fide ; and therefore, that the way of treating them as 
perſons of weak jadgments and tender conſciences was 
a pure piece of inſolence, the fruit of that power which 
the Church had unjuſtly obtained in excluſion to them. 
In this ſpicit they inſiſted, that the Act of Toleration, 
under the pretence of granting them a favour, was 
upon that very account a molt injurious invaſion of 
their right, and in conſequence thereof ſeveral plans of 
accommodation were drawn by them; in all which 
they were to be treated altogether as the church's 
equals, and the propoſed terms of union were fo 
drawa, as to imply a preference in the frame of their 
conſtitution, diſcipline, and worſhip, to the eſtabliſhed 
form. he conjunGQure they thought favourable to 
their wiſhes, ſeveral of the Biſhops and numbers 
of the inferior clergy had refuſed to comply with the 
Revolution, whilſt the Diſſenters of all denominations 
had particularly recommended themſelves to the favour 

of the new Sovereign (who had been bred up in their 
principles) by their unanimous acknowledgment of his 
right, and by their warm zeal to promote and fecure 
his eſtabliſnment in it. Hereapon, among others of 


the party, our author, young as he was, reſolved not 


to flip the opportunity, and in this view having pe- 
ruſed the writings of the Fathers of che three firſt centu- 
ries, he drew up the treatiſe now under conſideration, 
wherein he attempts to ſhew, that the conftitution of 
the primitive Church in the ſaid centuries was upon the 
matter intirely of the Preſbyterian form. To that 
end, having firſt recited the ſeveral acceptations of the 
word Church, he takes that ſenſe of it for the ſudject 
of his diſcourſe, wherein it ſigniſies a particular church, 
that is, a ſociety of Chriſtians meeting together in one 
place under their proper paſtors, for the performance of 
religious worſhip and the exerciſe of chrittian diſcipline. 

Of chis Church he lays it down as ſure, that there was 
but ane fupreme Biſhop the proper paſtour and minifter 
of his pariſh, tho' called by various titles, as Biſhop, 
Paſtor, Prefident, Governor, Supermtendent, and 
Prieſt, or the Angel of his Church, as in the Revela- 
tions. (2). He proceeds to prove, that as there was 
anly one Biſhop to a Church, fo but one Church to a 
| Biſhop 3 whoſe cure was never called a dioceſe, bat uſu- 

ally a pariſh, and not larger than our pariſhes, of which 
he produces inſtances in the time of Ignatius, as Smyrna, 
Epleſus, Magneſia, Philadelphia, and Tralhum; as 
alſo at Antioch, Rome, Carthage, and Mlexandria, 
which were the four largeſt dioceſes, that is, pariſhes, 
in thoſe days. (3). The office of the Biſhop, he ob- 
ſerves, conſiſted in preaching the word, praying with 
his people, and adminiitring the two ſacraments, taking 


care of the poor, ordaining miniſters, governing bis 


flock, excommunicating offenders, abfolving penitents. 
That for the diſcharge of thefe functions the primitive 
Biſkops conſtantly reũded with their flocks. 1 hat their 
election was made in the church by the whole body of 
the people, clergy, and laity. That this election was 
afterwards confirmed, i. e. the Biſhop was inftitated, 
by the neighbouring Biſhops ; and then, laſtly, they 
_ were ordained or inſtalled in their own church by three 

at leaft of the neighbouring Biſhops 
paſſes to a Preſhyter, whom he defines to be a perſon in 
holy orders, having thereby ax inherent right to perform 
the whole office of a Biſhop, but, being poſſeſſed of no 
place or pariſh, net aually diſcharging it, without the 
permiſſion or conſont of the Biſhop of a place or pariſh. 
Agreeable to this definition, he maintains, that a Pref- 
byter was inferior to the Biſhop in degree, but equal 
ta him in order; for proof of which he runs thro* the 
ſeveral parts aforementioned of the Biſhop's office, and 
gives inſtances in each where they were performed, 
with the Biſhop's leave, by the Preſbyter, who he 
ſhews was alſo expreſsly ſaid to be of the ſame order, 
and had one and the ſame name, being indiſcriminately 
called Preſbyter or Biſhop. That this diftinQtion of 
title was firſt given by Ignatius, and meant no more 
than that of Parſon and Curate, according to which 
dil int ion there were ſometimes many Preſbyters in one 
church, as now we have ſeveral Curates in large and 


(4.) He then 


K IN G. 
face, wherein he declared, that when he firſt reſolved on the printing this treatiſe, he 
deſigned to have publiſhed his abſervations on the fourth general head, propounded 

h "= 1 


in the 

title 
populous pariſhes ; but they were not eſſential to a 
church which mighe be without then, as well as a 


pariſh may be without a Curate now, it was ſafficient 
to have a Biſhop ; and laſtly, that the Preſbyter's office 


began in the apoſtolick age. (5.) In the next place 


he coafiders the order and office of Deacons, and Sub- 


= are as follows. _ candi- 
ropoſed hi to the preſby the pariſh 
where he dwelt, and was to be ord defiring 
their conſent, and praying them to confer upon him 
thoſe holy orders which he cravedz and this pe- 
tion was made to the whole preſbytery, becauſe a 
Biſhop alone could not give orders. Upon this 
addreſs, the preſbytery took it into their ion 
and debated his petition in their common- council, and 
then proceeded to examine him upon theſe four points, 
his age, his condition in the world, his converſation, 
and his anderflanding. As to the age, he obſerves, 
that the orthodox ordained none but ſuch as were well 


ſtricken in years, except in caſe of extraordinary grace 
and abilities. In ref] = 


was to be free from all ſecular employment. That his 
converſation was to be humble and meek, of an un- 


ſpotted and exemplary life, for which he was to have 


the people's teſtimony. Laſtly, for his underftandin 
he was to be of a good capacity, fit and able to teac 
others ; in which view the Fathers ſpeak often of the 
great utility and excellency of logick, and philoſophy, 
and human learning, which however was not determi- 
ned to be abſolutely neceſſary for this office. Aſter ſuch 
examination and approbation, the candidates were de- 
clared capable of the function; to which however they 
were very ſeldom preſently advanced, but firſt gave a 
ſpecimen of their abilities in the diſcharge of other in- 
ferior eccleſiaſtical offices, and ſo by degrees 
to the fupreme function of all. If the people made no 
objeftion, the next thing was their actual ordination 
in that particular church ; but they became thereby 
miniſters of the Church univerſal, and might ſerve any 
church where they had a legal call, whence the Preſ- 
byters of a particular church were not confined to a fet 
number as were the Biſhops and Deacons. Laſtly, 
their ordination was performed by impoſition of hands, 
uſually of the Biſhop and Preſbyters of the pariſh where 
they were ordained. Having thus treated of the 
acts peculiar to the clergy, he proceeds to thoſe of the 
laity, who by baptiſm became members of the Church 
univerfal, and of that particular church wherein they 
were baptized, and being, in theſe early ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, moſtly adults, ſhared and exerted all the privi- 
leges and powers of the Faithful, which were, their at- 
teftation to thoſe that were ordained, the election and 
choice of their Biſhops, and a power to depoſe them 
either for ſcandalous immorality, hereſy, or apoftacy. 
——— ext to the peculiar acts of the laity, he 
treats of the conjunct acts of the clergy and laity, in 
refpe& to which he maintains, that in general all things 
relating to the government and policy of the Church 
were performed by their joint conſent and adminiftra- 
tion; but becauſe, to recite every particular act there- 
of would be both tedious and fruitleſs, he confines him» 
felf to thoſe acts that regarded the diſcipline of the 
Church, i. e. the power and authority exerted by her, 
for her own preſervation, in the cenſuring her offend- 
ing members ; under which head he examines, (1) 
What were the faults cenſured, and ſhews theſe to be 
ſchiſm, hereſy, covetouſneſs, gluttony, fornication, 
adultery, and all other fins whatſoever, none excepted. 
Offences in any kind were all 1 _ with 
ſo mach rigour as apoſtacy. (z.) The ju that 
compoſed ents or ecclefiaſtical court, . the 
whole body of a particular church or pariſh, both 
clergy and laity. T hat this, which is called the power 
of the keys, was ſo lodged in Biſhops and , that 
each had ſome ſhare in it. The Biffiop had the whole exe- 
cutive, and part of the legiſlative power; and the people 
had a part in the legiſlative; tho —_— the —.— 
power, or the formal pronunciation A 
excommunieations, the impoſition of 72 ab- 
ſolution of penitents, and ſuch like. 8 


to condition, the candidate 
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icle to be enquired into, viz. The Worſhip of the Primitive Church, as well as thoſe of the 
dtd N that for ſome ade bao had reſerved this for a particular tract by itſelf; 
which probably, ſays he, though I do not abſolutely promiſe it, may in a little time 
more be alſo publiſhed.” Accordingly, not long after, he ſent this into the world, un- 
der the title of, The Second Part of the Enquiry into the Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and 


Worſhip, of the Primitive Church, &c. [C]. 


Biſhops and people had each a negative voice: how- 


(2) Called ap- 

proved Elders by 

Tertullian. A- 

| Polog. cap. 39+ 
p. 709 · 


(3) If he did not 


appear, he was 
condemned for 


obſtinacy. 


ever, becauſe the laity were incumbered with earthly 
buſineſs, from which the Preſbytery were free, theſe 
latter were appointed as a Committee to prepare mat- 
ters for the whole court. He was the ſupreme tribunal 
within the limits of that pariſh, but in difficult points 
the neighbouring Biſhops, being defired, gave their 
aſſiſtance. (3.) The form of the proceedings in this 
court was this. When the conſiſtory was fat, wherein 
the Biſhop and his aſſiſting Preſbyters (2), but com- 
monly the Preſbytery, prefided, the offender, if poſ- 
ſible, was brought beſore them (3), and his crimes be- 
ing objected to him, he pleaded thereto ; then the 
court confidered and debated his plea, and if judged 
inſufficient by the Biſhop and majority, he was voted 
by the common ſaffrage to be condemned and cenſured ; 
after which, ſentence was pronounced by one of the 
preſiding elders, that is, either by the Biſhop or a Preſ- 
byter commiſſioned by him, who proceeded to it with 
previous exhortations and rebukes. (4.) The nature 
of the ſentence was intirely ſpiritual, and conſiſted either 
in ſuſpenſion or excommunication. (5.) Abſolution 


was not to be obtained without repentance, undergo- 


ing a ſtate of penance, and a formal public confeſſion 
of the fault. In performing which, the penitent firſt 
of all proſtrated himſelf at the church door, weeping, 
and begging the prayers of the faithful as they entered. 
And if the court thought his repentance real, he was 
admitted into the church, but not to the whole ſervice 


till after a much longer time of probation ; at the ex- 


any great and aggravated crime 


piration of which, he applied to the court for abſolu- 
tion, who, after examining his demeanour and actions, 
and enjoining him to make a public confeſſion of his 
fault, gave the abſolution in this form. The penitent 
kneeled before the biſhop and clergy, who put their 
hands upon his head, and bleſſed him ; by which ce- 
remony he was declaratively and formally admitted to 


the Church's peace, and to the communion of the 


Faithful, as before his offence ; except in the caſe of 
the delinquent clergy, who, upon abſolution, were on- 
ly reſtored to communion as laymen, and never re-ad- 
mitted to their eccleſiaſtical dignity, if condemned for 
He then goes on to 


ſhew, that this power of exerciſing diſcipline on her 


+ Of this ſort he 
obſerves there 
was but one, if 
any, within the 


three firft centu- 


ries, viz. that cf 
Antioch, which 
condemned Pau- 
lus Samoſatenus. 


own members was lodged in every particular church, 
without the concurrency of other churches; and there- 
fore every church was in this ſenſe independent ; but 
yet confidered with other churches as part of the 
Church Univerſal, it was dependent. In which view 
each particular church had a care of the body of the 
whole Church, diſtended into various provinces ; and 
accordingly there was an intercourſe and government 
by ſy nodical aſſemblies, either ecumenical Þ or provin- 
cial ; that provincial ſynods met at leaſt once, and in 
ſome provinces twice or thrice, a year, and were com- 
poſed of biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and deputed 
laymen in behalf of the people of their reſpective 
churches. That they were aſſembled by their own au- 
thority, becauſe in thoſe days there was no Chriſtian 
magiſtrate to order or determine theſe affairs. When 
convened, they choſe one, or ſometimes two, to be 
their moderators or prolocutors, whoſe office was to 
preſide in their afſembly, to ſee all things calmly and 
fairly debated and decreed, and at the concluſion of 
any cauſe, to ſum up what had been urged on both 
ſides, to take the votes of the members, and laſt of all 
to give his own. That every thing relating to the po- 
lity, diſcipline, or government of the churches within 
the province, were regulated, and their decrees or ca- 
nons were binding. Having thus diſcourſed of the 
conſtitution and diſcipline of the Primitive Church, he 
proceeds to treat of it's unity, and of ſchiſm, the breach 
of that unity. Here he conſiders the unity of the 
Church both negatively and poſitively, and aſſerts, 
that negatively it conſiſted not in uniformity of rites, 
nor in an unanimity of conſent, to the non-eſſential 
points of Chriſtianity ; and therefore that the rigid im- 
poſers of theſe upon particular churches, were condem- 
ned as cruel and tyrannical, and were the true ſchiſma- 


Having, in a very handſome way, with a 
- | true 


tics, inaſmuch as they were the cauſe of ſchiſm and di- 
viſion. But poſitively, the unity of the Church Uni- 
verſal, conſiſted in an harmonious agreement in the fun- 
damentals of Faith and Doctrine; whence the corrup - 
tion of that doctrine was a breach of that unity, and 
ſuch violaters were ſchiſmatics. The unity of a col- 
lective or provincial church, conſiſted in a brotherly 
correſpondence with, and receiving to communion the 
members of, each other ; and that unity was broken, 
either when they claſhed in any point of doctrine, and 
through hatred, rage, and fury, calumniated and abu- 
ſed each other ; or, if diſpoſed regularly into a ſynodi- 
cal government, then the violaters of their reaſonable 
ſynodical canons were ſchiſmatics. But paſſing by all 
theſe, as not the ſchiſm of the Ancients, our author 
obſerves, that ſchiſm principally and originally reſpe&- 
ed a particular church or pariſh, the unity of which, 
conſiſting in the mutual love and amity of the mem- 
bers, and in their due ſubjection and ſubordination 
to their paſtor or biſhop, conſequently a breach of 
that unity conſiſted, either in hatred or malice to each 
other, or in a rebellion againſt their lawful paſtor, 
i. e. in a cauſeleſs ſeparation from their biſhop, and 


thoſe that adhered to him. The firſt of theſe might 


happen without a formal ſeparation, and yet ſuch diſ- 
cords are called ſchiſms (4). Yet this is not what the 
Ancients ordinarily meant by ſchiſm ; but that which 
they generally and commonly termed ſchiſm, was a re- 
bellion againſt, or an ungrounded and cauſeleſs ſepara- 
tion from, their lawful paſtor or their pariſh church; 
and except in the caſe of the biſhop's apoſtacy, hereſy, 
or ſcandalous immorality, every ſeparation was cauſe- 
leſs, and conſequently the true and proper ſchiſm of 
the Ancients. | 


[C] The fourth article was publiſhed afterwards.) 


This piece being a continuation of the ſame detign 


with the former, our author proceeds in the ſame ſpi- 
rit to vindicate the claim of the Preſbyterians againſt 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, in reſpe& to primitive antiqui- 
ty upon the article of their worſhip. In the execution 
whereof he endeavours to prove, chap. i. that the me- 
thod of their public ſervice began with reading the 
ſcriptures, and that without any appointed portions or 
leſſons. Next followed ſinging of pſalms, without 
any inſtrumental muſick. To this ſucceeded preaching, 
which continued for the ſpace of an hour, being a 
comment, with ſuitable inferences and applications, up- 
on ſo much of the ſcripture as had been read, and was 
performed uſually by the biſhop, but with his permiſſion 
by any other, either clergyman or layman. The ſer- 
mon being ended, the congregation ſtood up to prayer, 
which, he maintains in chap. ii. was performed in 
that poſture (it being accounted a fin to kneel, eſpe- 
cially on Sundays), by the miniſter alone, without any 
vocal joining of the people, and by him diſcretionally, 
in one long continued prayer, not divided into collects, 


and without any preſcribed forms, except the Lord's- 


(4) 1 Cor. xi. 

13, and the epi- 
ſtle of Clemens 
Romanus to the 
Corinthians. 


Prayer; and that he was habited with a cloak and no 


ſurplice. The three following chapters are ſpent in 
treating of Baptiſm, which he ſuggeſts was performed 
in the earlieſt time from the Apoſtles, without the uſe 
of ſponſors or god fathers. That the perſon being bap- 
tized either by immerſion 6r ſprinkling, was afterwards 
anointed, ſigned with the fign of the croſs, and confir- 
med by impoſition of hands ; the two former of theſe 
were nothing more than rites, and therefore not neceſ- 
ſary ; but Baptiſm was deemed imperfe& without con- 
firmation, which, however, he labours to prove was 
performed by Preſbyters as well as Biſhops. Next to 
Baptiſm he ſpeaks, chap. vi. of the Lord's-Supper. 


In the celebration whereof he contends, there was only 


one long prayer that preceded the words of inſtitution. 
That the elements were diſtributed by the Deacon, 
Preſbyter, or Biſhop, indiſcriminately, and that the 
people received in a ſtanding poſture (5). After the 
ſacrament he conſiders, in the viith chapter, the cir- 
cumſtances of publick worſhip, as time and place ; and 
in treating of the latter of theſe he maintains, that 
churches were not thought to have any kind of mw 
ne 


(5) He takes no- 
tice, by the by, 
cf the practice in 
theſe times, of 
giving this Sacra - 
ment even tg 
ſucking infants, 
p. 112, 


true air of modeſty, deſired to be ſhewn, either publickly or privarely (d), any miſtakes 
he might have made, that requeſt was firſt complied with by Mr Edmund Elys, between 


whom and our author there paſſed ſeveral letters upon the ſubje& in 1692, which were (P 


2859 
(d) In the pre- 


6 See alſo 
below in remark 


publiſhed by Mr Elys in 1694, 8vo (e). In the firſt part of his treatiſe our author (+) to a ae 


having aſſerted the equality of Preſbyters to Biſhops in reſpect to Order, appeals 


tion, intituled, 


"  , Letters on Seve» 
alſo to the learned reader to determine, whether that point had been fully proved, rat S. 


and whether the quotations did naturally conclude the premiſes. * I am not con- 
* ſcious, ſays he, that I have ſtretched any words beyond theit natural ſignification, 
having deduced from them nothing but what they * imported. If I am miſta- 
ken, I hope 1 ſhall: be pardoned, fince I did not deſignedly or voluntarily. As 


o 


me better information, I ſhall thankfully and willingly acknowledge and quit mine 
error; but 'till that information be given, and the falſity of my preſent opinion be evin- 
ced (which, after the impartialleſt and narroweſt enquiry, I fee not how it can be done), 
I hope no one will be offended, that I have aſſerted the equality or identity of the Bi- 
ſhops and Preſbyters as to Order.” This being obſerved when the treatiſe was repub- 
liſhed in 1713, while the famous Schiſm. bill was under the conſideration of Patliament (dͤ), 
there came out ſome time after a piece, intituled, The Invalidity of th: Diſſenting Miniſtry ; 
or Preſbyterian Ordination an irregular and unjuſtifiable Practice. In anſwer to Mr Pierce”s Ser- 
mons, intituled, Preſbyterian Or.!ination proved regular: and 10 all the pretended Inſtances of 
Preſbyterian Ordination, in a book lately publiſhed by Mr Charles Owen, called, The Validity 
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before, ſo | now profeſs again, that if any one ſhall be ſo Kind and obliging to give 


(4) That bill 
had the royal aſ- 
ſent July 9, 
1714. Salmon's 


Chron. Hiſt. un- : 


der that year, 


of the Diſſenting Miniſtry ; with Remarks on the Forgery and Diſhoneſty of that writer. To . 


which is added, An Impartial View and Cenſure of the Miſtakes propagated for the ordaining 
Power of Preſbyters, in a celebrated book, entituled, An Enquiry into the Conftitution, 
Diſcipline, Unity, and Worſhip, of the Primitive Church, that flouriſhed within the firſt 
three hundred years after Chriſt. By a Preſbyter of the Church of England. And not long 
afterwards, when the repeal of the Schiſm-bill came upon the carpet, many perſons re- 
membered, that the leſs learned and more prejudiced adverſaries of the Church of England 
had made their boafts of The Enquiry, &c. and, from it's not being anſwered, had pro- 
claimed it an unanſwerable defence of their ſeparation from her. Hereupon Mr Sclater, a 
nonjuring clergyman, thinking, moreover, that all the ſcattered arguments and pleas for 


their unwarrantable ſchiſm, as he calls it, were reducible to ſome one or other of the great 


variety of quotations cited therein, publiſhed an anſwer under this title: Au Original 
Draught of the Primitive Church : in anſwer to a Diſcourſe, entituled, An Enquiry into the 
Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and Worſhip, &c. By @ Preſbyter of the Church of Eng- 


land ([D]. Lond. 1717, 8vo. Having thus, for the ſake of perſpicuity, thrown toge- 


| neſs in them, but, on the contrary, though theſe primi- 

tive Chriſtians had churches for conveniency and de- 
cency, yet they did not imagine any ſuch ſanctity or 
holineſs to be in them, as to recommend, or make 
more acceptable, thoſe ſervices that were diſcharged 
therein, than if they had been performed elſewhere. 
The two next chapters are aſſigned to ſpeak of the pri- 
mitive faſts and feaſts ; where having obſerved in the 

former, that Lent was the only fixed faſt which they 
looked upon as abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved, he 

aſſerts in the latter, that beſides Eaſter, Whitſunday, 
Chriſtmas, and Epiphany, they kept no other feaſts in 
commemoration of Chriſt, or the Virgin Mary, or the 
Apoſtles; which laſt he remarks had not the title of 


Saints in the primitive writings.—He concludes with 


the xth chapter, which is reſerved for the chief point 
in view, that is, the nature and obligation to particu- 
lar rites and ceremonies obſerved in the Church. And 
here having ſhewn the difference between theſe, the 
firſt being deemed neceſſary concomitants of the cir- 
cumſtances of divine worſhip, which the latter were 
not. he obſerves, that ſeveral ceremonies crept into 
the Church within the three firſt centuries, that from 
the beginning were not ſo, but were introduced, as 
the Church grew gradually corrupted both in doctrine 
and worſhip ; and contends, in reſpe& to both, that they 
were indifferent and arbitrary, the choice and appoint- 
ment of them being entirely at the will and pleaſure of 
every particular church or pariſh ; ſo that one church 
had no power over another in regard to the uſe of 
them. But that ftill every particular church could en- 
force it's own members to a conformity even in theſe. 
The derail we have given of the particulars under 
the four general heads of the enquiry, has ſwelled this 
remark into a much larger book than was expected; 
but ſuch an account was neceſſary to ſupport our aſſertion 
m the text, that it was our author's defign therein to vin- 
dicate the Preſbyteriars in their demands of a Compre- 
henſion. However, it would be an injury to him not to 
declare at the ſame time, that, in the courſe of his En- 
quiry, he has taken notice of ſome articles obſerved in 
the primitive times, within his limitation, wherein the 
V OL. IV. No, 239. | 


ther 
Efabliſhed Church hath kept cloſer than the Preſbyte- 


rians to that pattern. There is alſo a very becoming 


air of modeſty preſerved throughout the whole, his pep 8 


appears to be conducted by a juſt ſenſe of his youthful 
years, and he cloſes all with a moſt ardently pious and 
pathetic exhortation to a peaceful unity of all parties 
in a Comprehenſion. 


[D] A Original Draught of the Primitive Church, 


Oc. in anſwer to an Enquiry, c.] Among other 


reaſons for publiſhing the Enquiry, Mr King de- 
clared (6) the chiefeſt to be theſe two, to inform others 
and to inform himſelf; to inform others what the 
practices of the primitive Apoſtolic Churches were, if 
any ſhall be ſo inquiſitive and deſirous to know them, 
or if he was mi 
to be better informed himſelf; and this, he ſays, was 
his chief defign in the publication. Wherefore, conti- 
nues he, without  oftentation or challenging, but un- 
feignedly and fincerely to prevent miſtakes in my younger 
years, I bumbly deſire (if the requeſt be not too bold) and 
Hall heartily thank any learned perſon that will be ſo 
kind as to inform me, if be knows me to have erred in any 
one or more particulars ; which be may do either publickly, 
or, if be think fit, privately by letters to my Bookſeller, 
who will convey it ſafely to my hands. Hereupon Mr 
Sclater obſerves, that our author, in his preface, ſhews 
an humble diffidence of his youthful performance, and 
defires another ſenſe might be given of his ſeveral 
quotations (if need required) for : 
himſelf and others. * I confeſs, ſays this antagoniſt, 
I faw need enough of that at my firſt peruſal of his 
* bqok, and not a little wondered, that no friendly 
© hand had done that kindneſs for him long before. 
As to my own part, I had never walked in the un- 
« pleaſant paths of controverſy to that day ; and be- 
* ſides the conſciouſne's of my unſitneſs for it, had 
* averſion enough ever to ſet a foot in them; but ſee- 
ing none had anſwered, or was anſwering (as I could 
© hear of), ſo reaſonable a defire, though men of let - 
* ters in both kingdoms of our united iſland had decla- 
© red an earneſt expeRation of it, and the Holy Church 
* of England in particular Has reproached the — 
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n (as who is without his errors?) 


(6) In the pre> 
face. 


tter information of 


K 1 N G. 
ther what relates to The- Enquiry, we ſhall recur to the time of our author's life when ic 
was written. After his return from Leyden, he entered himſelf a ſtudent of the Inner- 
Temple (e), reſolving to chuſe the Law for his profeſſion, by the advice of his foremen- 
tioned learned couſin Mr Locke (F). He was endowed with good parts and great indu- 
ſtry ®, two qualities, which, when united in one perſon, never fail of raiſing him to a de- 
gree of eminence in any kind of learning that he applies to; accordingly, Mr King had 
not been many years at the Temple, when he had acquired the reputation of having as 


* 


e\ See the in- 
iption on his 
monument in 
Collins's Peerage, 
ubi fopra. 


(f) Nouvelles de 
Novembre & De- the conſtitution ; as he had before in Divinity or the eccleſiaſtical part. So that in 1699 
nne 170. he obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, of which Houſe he was elected a member 
to repreſent the borough of Beer- Alſton in Devonſhire ; and the ſame honour was conti- 
nued to him, not only in the enſuing, which was the laſt parliament of King William, 
but alſo in the five ſucceeding parliaments, during the reign of Queen Anne (g). In the 
mean time, as the ſubje& of his theological treatiſe already mentioned, had led him occa- 
ſionally to look into the origin of that which is commonly called the Apoſtles Creed, in 
order to find out the deſign of the primitive Fathers of the Church in compiling it; ſo he 
could not think of loſing all the pains he had taken, eſpecially in a favourite ſtudy. 


® The motto 
under his coat of 
arms is Labor ip · 
fe volnptat, 
which has been 
thought to be 
choſen by him 
with great pro- 
priety, as being 
the characteriſtic 
quality of his na 
ture. : 
that enquiry; and having at length completed his collections, as well as the neceſſary re- 


marks upon them, he digeſted the whole into a proper method, and publiſhed it in 1702, 
in 8vo, under the title of, The Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, with critical Obſervations on ii's 


(gz) Willis's No- 
titia Parliamen- 
taria. 


ſeveral Articles EJ. The learning and judgment manifeſted in this treatiſe, ſurprized the 


of her children, in an n that ſo plainly ſtruek 
at her foundation; fi/ial obedience, I may ſay, to 
* fo farthful a parent, moved me to uſe the beſt en- 
© deavours I could to vindicate the truly Apoſtolical 
Conſtitution, and to plead the cauſe of injured An- 
tiquity as well as her's ; for that both are truly one 
in this cafe, the impartial reader will eaſily obſerve, 
when he ſees the palpable miſtakes corrected, and 
the unfair repreſentations of the venerable Fathers of 
the Church (ſo obvious in almoſt every page of thoſe 
plauſible collections), reſlored to their genuine ſenſe 
again. This is what may be expected here; and [ 
am not conſcious I have ſtrained any one paſſage in 
Antiquity beyond the true meaning of the venerable 
authors themſelves, to form a different conſtruction 


of it from that of the ingenious enquirer. I ſhould 
count it the work of ſacrilege to do ſo ; the s of 
the Church are not ſo ſacred as her ſenſe is. What 


each quotation appeared to me, from the beſt autho- 
rity and cloſeſt attention I could uſe, I have fairly 
repreſented here. If defective in apprehending the 
true ſenſe, or injudicious in the inferences from it, I 
heartily ſubmit in my turn to the charity of a better 
information. For as I write with a conſcientious re- 
gard to undeceive ſome, ſo I am infinitely more con- 
cerned not to be deceived myſelf ; and I wiſh no 
greater freedom from prejudice or party in any who 
read or cenſure theſe papers, than I am conſcious of 
in the compoſing of them.” | 
(E] The Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, &c.] Our 
author had looked into this ſubject, and made ſome 
progreſs in his collections concerning it, when he drew 
up his Exguiry, &c. and once intended to have inſerted 
it in that treatiſe, where he has given a liſt of all the 
Creeds he could meet with which were uſed in the 
three firſt centuries; and comparing them with the 
Apoſtles Creed, obſerved two new articles introduced 
into this latter Creed, viz. He deſcended into Hell, and 
The Communion of Saints ; and in order to find out how 
they were added, he confiders how the whole Creed 
was framed, which he conceives to be theſe two ways. 
Firſt, ſome of the articles, he obſerves, were derived 
from the days of the Apoſtles. Secondly, others were 
afterwards added, in oppofition to hereſies, as th 
ſprung up in the Church. The articles derived from 
the days of the Apoſtles were, I believe in God the Fa- 
ther, or (as the Greek Creed reads it) in one God the 
Father (in oppoſition to the Polytheiſm of the hea- 
thens); and in Jeſus Chrift, his only begotten Son, our 
| Lord: I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, The Refarretion of 
the Body, and the Life everlafliing. For in the days 
of the Apoſtles, as well as afterwards, it was the prac- 
tice at Baptiſm to demand the baptized perſon's affent 
to the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian Faith, as 
Philip did the Eunuch, Acts viii. 37. amongſt which 
fandamentals we may be certain they reckoned the 
, dodrine of the Trinity, becauſe they were baptized in 
© the name, and dedicated to the ſervice, of the Trini- 
ty ; and that of the Unity of the Godhead, becauſe it 
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deſign, 
x4 new 14 


world 


was the great drift and deſign of their preaching, to 
overturn the Pagans multiplicity of deities ; and that 
of the Neſurrection of the Body and the Life everlaſt- 
ing, becauſe that was the characteriſtic or peculiar doc- 
trine of the Chriſtian religion, by which it was emi- 


much ſkill and knowledge in all the parts, and hiſtory of the Law or in the civil part of 


" Wherefore, indulging his natural inclination, he employed his leiſure hours in purſuing | 


nently diſtinguiſhed from other ſects and opinions, and 


was the only comfort and ſupport of the Chriſtians an- 
der their ſufferings and martyrdoms. As for the other 
articles of the Creed, in ſuch as are predicated of Chriſt, 
as his being conceived of the Holy Ghoſt, born of the 
Virgin Mary, &c. and thoſe other two, The Holy Catho- 
lic Church, and the Forgiveneſs of Sins; he conceives 
them to be introduced the ſecond way, viz. in oppo- 
fition to herefies as they ſprung up in the Church; as, 


Was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, in oppoſition to the 


Carpocratians, Ebionites, and Corinthians, who taughe 
that Chriſt was born in the ordinary and common way, 
as other men and women are: Was born of the Virgin 
Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, &c. in contradic- 
tion to the Docetz, Simonians, and others, who af- 
firmed Chriſt to be a man not really, but only phanta- 
flically or in appearance (7). The Remiſſion of Sins, 
againſt the Baſilidians, who held, that not all fins, but 
only involuntary ones, would be remitted ; or rather 
againſt the Novatians, who denied remiſſion to the 
lapſed. The Holy Catholic Church, to exclude thereby 
all heretics and ſchiſmatics from being within the pale 
thereof. * By theſe two ways, concludes he, was 
* the Creed compoſed ; and by the latter hereof 
© were theſe two articles introduced, of Chriſt's De- 
© ſcent into Hell, and of the Communion of Saints. The 
© Communion of Saints was brought in laſt of all, the 
« deſcent into Hell towards the latter end of the fourth 
© century z into the manner and occaſion whereof, as 
* alſo the intent and meaning whereof, I had deſigned 
© once to enquire, having made ſome collection con- 
* cerning it; but finding I ſhould be then forced to 
* paſs the limits of my preſcribed time, I have thought 
© it expedient to omit it (8).* He proſecuted this 
ſabje& afterwards ; and having completed his collec- 
tions, not only with regard to theſe but all the other 
articles, he compiled the treatiſe now under confidera- 
tion, Wherein — fore warned the reader of his 
not to treat o 

the ſenſe of the ſeveral articles, as founded in, 
and deducible from, Scripture, but to ſhe the intent 
and meaning of each, as it is a part of the Creed, and 
for what reaſon it was introduced therein, he runs 
through the whole in that view ; and dividing it into: 
ſeven chapters, in the firſt he cites the encomiums 
given the Creed by the primitive writers, and the ſe- 
veral names by which it hath been called ; of which 
the principal was that of Symbol, a term derived from 
the Pagans, denoting a ſecret mark or token revealed 
to thoſe only who were initiated into their myſteries ; 
in alluſion Whereto, the Creed being uſed by the 
Chriſtians to the ſame end, was called by the ſame 
name. He obſerves the great difficulty of finding out 
the firſt framers of it} ſhews in what ſeaſe the Apoſtles 


the Creed theologically, or to 


(7) Of theſe he- 
retics it is, that 
Ignatius fays, 
Ariga : Ar- 
yEo1v, To Joxgiy ! 
abròv wewrorderace 
Ep &. ad Smyrn. 
p. 2. and his 
creed ſeems par- 
ticularly to be le- 


velled againſt 
them. 


(8) Enquiry inte 
the Con ſtitution, 
Diſcipline, &c. 
Part II. chap. 
iii. in the con 
clufion. 
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are ſaid to be the authors of one 
ceeding Governors of the Church of the other ; that it 
was not conſtantly read in the Eaftern Church till 
about the beginning of the fixth, and not in the We- 
ſtern Church till near the end of that, eentury; and that 
the Creed then firſt read was the Nicene, into whoſe 
room afterwards came the Apoſtles. In the following 
chapters he treats of the ſeveral articles of the Creed ; 
wherein, to what he had obſerved before in the Engui- 
7y already mentioned, he adds in the ſecond chapter, 
upon the article of One God, that the Valentinians, 
Cerdonians, Marcionites, and others, introduced ſeve- 
ral gods ; which laſt hereſy appearing in the Apoſtles 
days, this article was levelled againſt it. That the 
title Father denotes God to be the origin of all things, 
in oppoſition to the Gnoſtics and others, who refuſed 
to give him that appellation, attributing it to another 
being. That in the primary ſenſe, as it denotes the 
relation of the Father to the Son, it hath been in the 
Creed from the foundation of Chriſtianity. Thar the 
word Almighty, as denoting God's infinite power, was 
intended againſt the Valentinians, Simonians, Menan- 
drians, &c. whoſe herefies are explained. Secondly, 
it implies God's providential government, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Gnoſtics and Marcionites, the former of 
whom at leaſt aſcribed that government to another be- 
ing. Thirdly, it fignifies God's immenfity and omni- 
preſence, in contradiction to the Gnoftics, who main- 
tained the Supreme God to be confined within a certain 
limited ſpace. That Maker of Heaven and Earth is 
levelled againſt the blaſphemous tenets of ſeveral here- 
tics about the creation of the world; which Simon 
Magus and ſeveral others attributed to Angels; the 
Valentinians to certain ons, agreeable to the ſenſe 
of the latter Platonifts ; the Cerdonians and Marcio- 
nites — two eternal principles, God and the 
Devil, aſſigned the creation to the latter. In the third 
chapter he ſhews, that the So» of God denotes the Meſ- 
fias, theſe being convertible terms among the Jews at 
the time of our Saviour's appearance; that His only Son 
„ implies the peculiar manner of his ſonſhip, expreſſed in 
the Greek by generation, and oppoſed, perhaps, to 
the Valentinian mist, or divifion, from the Father. 
The title Lord expreſſes the dominion. of Chrift, againſt 
that uſurped by the Devil, and was therefore coeval 
with Chriſtianity. In the next articles, concerning 
Chriſt's humanity, he obſerves, that his incarnation 
was blaſphemed and denied in fundry ways and than- 
pers by various heretics : againſt whom were levelled 
all the articles of the Creed, from our Saviour's con- 
ception to the reſurrection. And to thoſe hetetical 
opinions beforementioned, he adds the names of ſeve- 
ral heretics, who denied that Chriſt aſſumed a material 
bedy from the ſubſtance of his mother ; but held that 
his body was framed in Heaven, and paſſed through. 
the Virgin Mary as water through a pipe; againſt 
whom the Creed directs us to believe, by being born 
of the Virgin Mary, that he took from her fi: the 
real ſubſtance of his body. That the Crucifixion figni- 
fies it was not Simon of Cyrene, as the Baſilidians af- 
firmed, but Chriſt himſelf who was crucified. The 
fourth chapter treats of the deſcent into Hell; which 
being untouched in the Exquiry, we muſt here be more 
particular upon, as follows. This article relates ſome- 
thing done by Chriſt's foul, which excludes the burial 
of his body from being defigned thereby; and ſecond- 
ly, ſomething done by the foul in it's feparate ſtate, 
excluſive of the ſufferings thereof whilſt he was alive. 
In the explication of the article he begins with the 
word Hell, agar old Engliſh exactly 2 to the 
Greek Hades, whi ly fignifies the habitation 
ptacle of all — homan foals, whether 


or rece 
good or bad Both Pagans and Jews uſed it in this 
nſe ; but there is no one word in the modern Engliſh, 
French, or Dutch, that comprehends the full meanin 
of it. The Primitive Chriſtians affirmed, that all 
ſouls, immediately after their ſeparation from the bo- 
dy, paſſed into a place of joy and bappineſs, which 
X they termed Hell. In the declenfion of the Greek, 
and chiefly of the Latin, tongue, the word Hell be 
to be ſolitarily applied: to the manſion of departed 
wicked ſouls. Origen, among the Greeks, doubted 
of the paſſage of faithful ſouls into Hell ſinee the reſur- 
region of Chriſt. But after him the ancient doctrme, 


N G 
world equally at leaſt with that of his former piece i Theology 3 inmuchi, chat ue 
the Biſhops, a prelate diſtinguiſhed for his erudition, being perſwaded it 


part, and the ſue- 


man fouls, whether 


in the Latin Iafrraam, and in the Greek 


„ 


* 


that all foals ge td Hell, and remaiw Hrs wi the Re 
ſurrection day, y prevailed in the Eaſt to this 
time. Ambroſe, and after him jerom id othdrs, 
tertained the ſame notion in the Weſt as Origen had in 


the Eaff. Avgoftia was atiteftain arid wave 


g in his 
apptehenſions thereof. The receſſion from the 2ncient 
Opinion was occafioned by the mutation of ges 


— — But the word Hell, in the Apoſtolical 
„could not in any propriety of ſpeech ſigni 
othet thing, than the fate or place of Spatel = 
good of bad, He riext piocecd?s 
to explain the word deſcended, and obſerves, that it is 
uſed in the Creed as being a popular kind of fpeech, 
taken up from the common opinion, that Hell was in 
the bowels of, or ander, the earth, and thence called 
of the Fathers imagined Hell to be in the heart of the 
earth, others under the earth, and ſome declared them- 
ſelves uncertain about it's fituation ; but all appre- 
hended it to be the common fodge of departed fouls, 
and, ih a conformity to the common diale&, uſually 
termed the paſſage thicher a deſcent into Hell, as in 


this article of the Creed : by which they meant no 


other, than that our Saviour's ſoul being ſeparated 
from the body, went, by a local motion, to the un- 
ſeen habitation of ed ſouls, where it remained till 
kis reſurrection day. Add this is farther proved from 
the ends of his going thither, which were chiefly theſe 
four. Firft, to fanctify to his followers the ſtate and 
e of their ſouls, duting their ſeparation from their 
ies. Serondly, that he might undergo a neceſſary 
and principal part of his humiliation. Thirdly, that 
he might perfonally, and, as the head of his Church, 
conquer Death and Hell; which he did by returning 
therefrom, and bringing the ſouls of feveral of the 
Faithful with him. Fourthly, that he might ſubject 
himfelf to the laws of death, and be in every thing 
like unto us. From whente it more evidently appears, 
that the defcent of Chrift into Hell fignifies no other 
than the of his ſpirit into the receptacle of fe« 
parated fonls. Our author then proceeds to the occaſion 
of inſerting this clauſe in the Creed, which he ſhews was 
taken from the Arians, Eunomians, and Apollinarians, 
who, in a more cunning way than the former heretics, 
aſſaulted the humanity of our Saviour, by denying that 
he had a reafonable foul. That there was ſome diffe- 
rence between the errors of the Arians and Apollina- 
rians. But that which rendered this hereſy the more 
confiderable and dangerous was, the eſpouſing of it by 
Apollinarius the Younger, the moſt noted perſon of his 
age for ability and piety ; on which account his fall 
was a very tender and ſenſible loſs to the Church. His 
hereſy was, that Chriſt had no human foal, but that 
his Divinity ſapplied the place thereof; the conſequen- 
ces of which opinion are urged in ſeveral particulars. 
In oppoſition whereto, this article, or clauſe, was in - 
if m the Creed, He deſcended into Hell ; which 
int was pitched upon by the governors of the Church, 
— of all the arguments afed againſf the Apolli - 
nariſts, it was the _ Ds hs - which - 
count it is nely urged by athers againſt 
them, 4 1 moſt naturally wich the fate of 
the Creed, without diſturbing the order thereof. He 
then proceeds to ſhe the time of introducing this arti- 
cle ; upon which heat he obſerves, that the firſt Ca- 
tholic Creed wherein it is found is in that of Aquileia, 
recordet! by Raffinus; though before that, in a private 
Creed of jus, and even befbre him, in a Creed 
framed' by a party of Arlans at the Council of Armi- 
mum, held in the year 7775 He mentions ſeveral 
desu of thoſe” Ariatis herein, as to clear 
themfelves from the ſuſpicion of the „ he- 
, to difgrace their great antagoniſt Apollinarius, 
* he to create feuds and quarrels amongſt 
the Orthodox, who finding Apollinarius openly to de- 
clare for his terefy, entirely het! kim, condeni- 
ned hint in ſeveral fynods, and at length, according to 
the example of the Arians, inſerted in the Creed this 


antidote agzinft his hereſy, that Chriſt e, into 


gan Hell; whieh, in the Aquileian Creed, is exprefſed in 


4 greater latitude, by Eferding into the lower parts 
Whesein the barial Ae de comprehended and des 
ſigned ; but, as it is expreſſed in the Roman or our 
pteſem Creed, ichn have n other chan the foreinien- 


| ſeſſion 3 but he was quickly convinced of his miſtake, and his injurious 
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any thing better than a wretched mapſody out of ſeveral diſcourſes on the ſubje before 
printed, and eſpecially of Biſhop Pearſon's Expaflion of the Creed, who ſeemed to have 
exhauſted that matter, took it up, and began to read it with this diſadvantageous prepoſ- 


rejudice was 


turned into admiration, upon the fight of fo many curious things in this hiſtory,” not to 
be met with in Dr Pearſon, without finding any thing borrowed from that writer's Expoſi- 
tion (b). However, after this our author found himſelf under a neceſſity of dropping all 
further purſuits upon his beloved ſtudy. The great bulineſs which his abilities as a Law- 


yer brought into his hands, left him no time to ſpare for it; and in a few years his merit 


tioned fignification, which, to prevent miſtakes, is a- 
gain repeated. The fifth chapter contains an account 
of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, which he obſerves, as in 
the Enquiry, was always a part of the Cread, as a fun- 
damental of Chriſtianity. After the Reſurrection fol- 
lows the Aſcenſion, which, according to him, was in- 
troduced againſt an opinion of the Apelleians, viz. that 
at his Aſcenſion his body was reſolved into it's firſt prin- 


| ciples, and aſcended not up on high, or into Heaven; 


the nomination of which place might probably have 
been deſigned, in contradiction to a conceit of Hermo- 


| genes that his body went into the body of the ſun. 
e 


then proceeds to ſhew, that, by fitting on the right 
hand of the Father, we muſt not imagine Chriſt con- 
fined to that ſingular poſture, but his advancement to 
the full exerciſe of his regal office, every thing being 
ſubjected to him by the Father, who is infinitely able 


td do it, ſeeing he is Almighty ; which word in che 


Greek is here different from that uſed in the beginning 
of the Creed, and in this place denote; the irrefiſtibleneſs 
and efficacy of God's power. He obſerves, this clauſe 
was firſt found in the Creed of Tertullian, and was in- 
ſerted either as a continued proof with the Aſcenſion, 
that our Lord's body was not diſſolved a little after his 
ReſurreRion ; or rather was deſigned againſt ſome here- 
tics, who imagined the body of Chriſt to be in a ſtupid 
and unconcerned poſture in Heaven, and not to be ſat 
down at his Father's right hand, exerciſing all power 
and authority for the good of his Church. 'The next 
clauſe being, From whence he ſhall come to judge the 
Dick and the Dead, in the explication of it he recites 
three interpretations of the Zuickt and the Dead, and 
obſerves the moſt natural to be, that by the Zuick are 
meant thoſe that ſhall be alive at the coming of our 
Lord, and by the Dead, thoſe who ſhall then be aQtu- 


ally void of life. He ſhews, that this article was le- 
velled againſt the Marcionites and Gnoſtics, of whom 


the one blaſphemed the final Judge, the other the 
Judgment. Marcion, with his Maſter Cerdon, held, 
that the true God, and his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, were all 
mercy and love, and would never judge the world ; 
which opinion opened a flood-gate to all impiety ; in 
oppoſition whereto the Creed declares, that he ſhall 
come to judge. In explaining the word judging he 


notes, that it ſuppoſeth a liberty and freedom of action 


in the perſon judged, both which were denied by the 
Gnoſtics, as by the Valentinians, Bafilidians, Carpo- 
crations, and others, who all ſprung from Simon Ma- 

„and united in theſe two herefies, that man was 
Rally neceſſitated to all his actions, and that he ſhould 
not be judged according to his works, but according to 
his ſpiritual ſeed election, and the like ; which tenets 
were attended with moſt abominable conſequences, and 
therefore againſt them both it was inſerted in the 
Creed, that Chriſt hl come to judge the Buick and the 
Dead. Wherein, firſt, the liberty of man was ac- 
knowledged : which is farther evident from this, that 
the word 'Au]+Zs90:as5, Or that man hath a power over 
himſelf, was, in ſeveral of the ancient Creeds, part of 
this article : the Fathers could not imagine a juſt judg- 
ment, without ſuppoſing a freedom of the perſon 
judged. Secondly, it is urther declared by this clauſe, 
that men ſhall be judged according to their works ; 
for which reaſon, while the hereſy of the Gnoſtics ra- 
ged, it was expreſſed with a ſuitable periphraſis, to 
prevent any 28 evaſions. The fixth begins 
with the article, I believe in the Holy Ghoft, which 
being followed by The Holy Catholic Church, he ob- 
ſerves, that clauſe was variouſly placed for different 
ends in the primitive Creeds, though moſt commonly 
after that of th Holy Ghoſt, That it is juſt mentioned 
by Tertullian ; and that the moſt ancient Creeds read 
only the Holy Church, the term Catholic, which figni- 


| Ges univerſal, being added by the Greeks to be an ex- 


plication or determination thereof ; and that the Unity 


in 


of the Church was here intended. From this he goes 
on to The Communion of Saints, which was added as an 
appendix to the former, and introduced about St Au- 
guſtin's time, in oppoſition to the Donatiſts. He takes 
notice, that by Saixts are to be underitood particular 
Churches and the members thereof, and ſhews why 
they are ſo called; and then having obſerved, that by 
Communion. is ſignified the mutual ſociety and fellowſhip 
of icular Churches and their members, he relates 
various methods uſed by the Ancients to preſerve that 
communion ; which being refuſed by the Donatifts, 
thay were on that account juſtly condemned for ſchiſm, 
and rejected. In oppoſition to whom this article may 
be conſidered, either as a mark to know a true parti- 
cular Church by, that ſhe is one that is acknowledged 
ſo to be by other Churches; or rather, as the quality, 
property, and practice, of fuch an one as is ſuffered 
to hold communion with other Churches ; in which 
ſenſe it is alſo added as an explanation of the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, and was intended to declare, that there 
ought to be a due communion and fellowſhip between 
the particular Churches and members of the Catholic 
and Univerſal one. The laſt chapter contains, Firſt, 


A brief explication of the Forgiveneſi of Sins, which he 
finds not to be conſtantly repeated in the Creed till 


the days of Cyprian, though ſometimes expreſſed, and 
always ſuppoſed from the very beginning of Chriſtia- 
nity ; he notes the two interpretations given of it, a 
primary and a ſecondary ; in order to a clear idea of 
the firſt, which reſpects fins committed before Baptiſm, 
he conſiders the great wickedneſs of the world before 
the Goſpel, the guilt whereof the Heathens knew by 
the light of nature, but could not tell how to remove ; 


and the Jews had no univerſal aſſurance of the pardon \- 


of ſins; wherefore the Apoſtles were ſent forth to re- 
veal an infallible. way for the obtaining it, viz. by be- 
lieving and being baptized. This is proved to be the 
primary ſenſe of this article, always ſuppoſed, or elſe 
expreſſed, in the Creed, from the very firſt preaching 


of the Goſpel, viz. that all paſt fins are, for the ſake 


of Chriſt, remitted to all penitential believers at Bap- 
tiſm, wherein theſe two things are contained, Firſt, 
That our fins are forgiven for the ſake of Chriſt. Se- 
condly, that the time of their forgiveneſs is at Baptiſm. 
The ſecondary ſenſe of this article reſpected fins com- 
mitted after Baptiſm ; in which ſenſe+«this clauſe was 
conſtantly recited in the Creed, as an antidote againſt 
the rigorous tenets of the Baſilidians, the Montaniſts, 
and eſpecially the Novatians, who denied the pardon 
of God, or at leaſt of the Church, to ſcandalous fins, 
perpetrated after Baptiſm ; an opinion which was at- 
tended with the worſt of conſequences. Next follows 
The Rejurreftion of the Body; under which, beſides 
enlarging upon what he had in ſubſtance laid down in 
the Exquiry, he adds, that in ſome Creeds this article 
is the laſt ; that in the Greek and Latin Creeds, as al- 
ſo in the modern French and Dutch, it is tbe Refurrec- 
tion of the Fleſh. Several heretics would equivocating- 


ly aſſent to the Reſurrection of the Body, who denied 


that the ſame fleſhly ſubſtance ſhould riſe again. In 
oppoſition to theſe it was emphatically inſerted in the 
Creed, that there ſhould be a Neſurrection of the 
Fleſh ; that is, that the very ſame fleſhy and material 
body ſhould riſe again, though the qualities thereof 
ſhould be changed and altered. As to the clauſe of 
The Life Everlaſting, with which the Apoltles Creed 
concludes,. he obſerves, that, it is pertinently put at 
the end thereof, becauſe it is the end of our Faith, as 
the determination of every man to his proper place. 
The Gnoſtics affirmed, that the greateſt part of man- 
kind ſhould be annihilated at the day of Judgment, 
2 whom it is declared in this article, that after 
that there ſhall be Life Everlaſling: wherein is in- 
cluded the eternal miſery of the Damned, as well as 
the everlaſting happineſs of the Bleſſed. 
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(i) See that doc- 
tor's trial, print 


in the Law was diſtin 
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guiſhed by ſome advantageous honours. Upon the death of Sir Salathiel 


ad in 2710, and Lovel, the Court of Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of the city of London choſe him Recorder, 


in State Trial, July 27, 1708, and he was knighted by Queen Anne Sept. 12 following. In 17 


1730, in 6 vols 
folio. 


( Life of Mr 
W. Whiſton, 
wrote by himſelf, 
paſſim. 


(1) See the in- 
ſcription on his 
monument, and 
Salmon's Chro- 
nol, Hit. who 
ſays it was on 
the 14th of No- 
yember that 
year. 


® Gazette, No. 
6377. Upon the 
demiſe of King 
I. the 
Seals were deli · 
vered again to 
him by King 
George II. June 
15, 1727. Ibid, 


No. 6492. He 


was alſo twice, 
vin. June 1, 
1725, and May 
31, 1727, ap- 
pointed one of 
the Lords Juſtices 
during the ab- 
ſence of King 
George J. Ibid. 
No. 6378, and 
No. 6499, 


(9) Memoirs of 
the Life of Mr 


W. Whiſton , p · 


417. edit. 1753 · 


appointed one of the managers of the Houſe of Commons at the trial of Dr Sacheverell (i) 3 


he was 


and three years afterwards, he appeared without any gratuity as Counſel for Mr Whiſton, 


on his trial before the Court of Delegates for hereſy (&) 0 Upon the acceſſion of King 
George I. to the throne, the Lord Trevor being removed fro | 


of Common-Pleas, Sir Peter King fucceeded him in the poſt of Lord Chief- 


that court [G] in Michaelmas term 1714 (7), and was ſworn of the Privy-Council April x 
following. He was created a peer-of England May 25, 1725, by the title of Lord Kin 


m the firſt ſeat in the court 


The inſcrip- 
Juſtice of 2 


Ws (») There were 


Baron of Ockham in Surrey; and the Great Seal being taken from the Earl of Macclel- mar of bis d- 


field, was delivered to our new created 


diſchar 


peer, whereby he became Lord High-Chancellor 8 
of England on the firſt of June following ®. But his judgment not being well adapted to 


Lords, than of 
the nature of the buſineſs in this office, occaſioned him to take extraordinary pains in the 


any other Chan- 
cellor in the ſame 
ge of it, which impairing his conſtitution by degrees, brought him at laſt into a * 


paralytic diſorder (m); ſo that he did not make that figure upon this bench as was expected (e) colin. 


from the character which raiſed him to it (a); and his diſtemper increaſing, he reſigned * 


„Vol. V. 


the Seals November 26, 1733, and his life on the 22d of July following at eight in the . 
evening, having been taken ſpeechleſs about noon that day. He died at his ſeat at Ock- 


ham in Surrey, and, on the 29th of July, was interred in that 
monument is erected to his memory, with a fine marble ſtatue of his Lordſhip (o), and 


[F] He was Counſel for Mr Whifton, &c.) He ſeems 
to have been a particular favourite of his client at this 
time, and very juſlly, fince he appears to have his ſuc- 
ceſs more at heart, and to have laboured more earneſtly 


towards it than Mr Lechmere, who was his other Coun- 


ſel, though he refuſed a fee as well as Sir Peter; con- 
cerning whom Mr Whiſton has left the following memo- 
randum : That on Tueſday April 28, 1747, Samuel 
Collet, my moſt intimate Chriſtian friend, informed 
© me atGreat-Marlow, that his brother, Governor Col- 
© let, aſſured him from Sir Peter King's own mouth, who 
* was one of my Counſel in the Court of Delegates, 
© that when none of the Judges would agree to a ſen- 
© tence againſt me in that cauſe of hereſy, the reſt of 
© the Court, conſiſting of Biſhops and Civilians, were 
« reſolving to proceed without them: till Sir Peter 


told them, We ſhould then proceed againff them, 


© and ſue them to a præmunire, which ſuch a ſentence 
would incur. Upon which they deſiſted. This re- 
* markable paſſage, continues Mr Whiſton, I had ne- 
© yer heard of; but being ſo very material, and fo 
fully atteſted, I could not but add it in this place, 
© and leave it to the reader's own reflections (9). 

[G] Lord Chief-Fuſftice of the Common-Pleas.] Du- 
ring the time that he enjoyed this poſt, he fat Judge 
on the Crown fide at the Lent aſſiaes at Bury in Suf- 
folk, in 1721, when he fat on the remarkable trial of 
Coke and Woodburne, on an indiament on the Coven- 
try Act for ſlitting the noſe of Mr Criſpe. A brief ac- 
count of which can neither 'be unentertaining in itſelf, 
nor foreign to the purpoſe of this work, as it furniſhes 


a very material part of our author's charaQter, which . 


was greatly intereſted in that trial. The caſe was this : 
Coke having inſtigated Woodburne to undertake the 
killing of Criſpe, accompanies this laſt on the day agreed 
on to the place appointed for Woodburne to fall upon 
him; who accordingly, upon a ſignal given by Coke, 
comes up to Criſpe in the dark, gives him ſeveral 
blows and cuts with a hedging-bill; particularly one, 


which falling acrofs his noſe, cut through it into the 


noſtril, though without ſlitting the edge of it, and 
went off without killing him. Criſpe recovering, pro- 
ſecutes both the aſſailants upon the Coventry act, who, 
to evade the indictment, plead an intention to murder, 
and not to maim ſo as to disfigure in the ſenſe of that 
act; and Coke, eſpecially, brings ſeveral witneſſes, 
who ſufficiently prove his intention was to murder. 
The King's Counſel charge him with a doyble inten- 
tion, one to murder, and another to maim ſo as to 
disfigure. Coke obſerves this to be a nice point, and 
therefore begs Counſel may be allowed them ; which 
is denied by the Chief-Juſtice for this reaſon, that no 
Point of law had ariſen, the intention not being a point 
of law but a matter of fact; and in the concluſion of 
his charge to the Jury, ſpeaking to that point, Whe- 
ther there was an intention to ? he 

himſelf to the following effect. Facts do in ſome 
meaſure explain themſelves; and the circumſtances 
preceding and accompanying thoſe facts, and the man- 
ner of doing them, do many times more fully and 
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pariſh-church, where a 
An 


clearly declare the intent of the party. The priſoner 
Coke, which defence goes both to him and Wood- 
burne, infifts, that their intention was to murder and 
not to maim ; and that if they did maim or lit the 
noſe, it was with an intention to kill, and not with 
an intention to maim or disfigure. On the other fide, 
it is infiſted on by the King's Counſel, that though the 
ultimate intention might be to murder, yet there might 
be alſo an intention to maim and disfigure ; and though 
one did not take effect, yet the other had; an inten- 
tion to kill doth not exclude an intention to maim and 
disfigure. The inftrument made uſe of in this attempt 
was a bill or hedging-hook, which, in it's own nature, 
is proper for cutting and maiming ; and, when it doth 
cut or maim, doth neceſſarily and by conſequence diſ- 
figure. The attempt intended on Mr Criſpe was 
immediately on his own perſon, to do him a perſonal 
injury. Beſides, the manner of doing and perpetrating 
this fact is proper to be conſidered, that it was done 
by violence, and in the dark, when the aſſailant could 
not well make any diſtinction of blows, but knock'd and 
cut on any part of Mr Criſpe's body where he could, 
"till he had ſunk him down, and done to him what 
elſe he pleaſed ; and if the intention was to murder, 
you are to conſider whether the means made uſe of, in 
order to effect and accompliſh that murder, and the 
conſequences of thoſe means were not in the intention 
and defign of the party, and whether every blow and 
cut, and the conſequences thereof, were not intended, 
as well as the end for which it is alledged thoſe blows 
and cuts were given (10). 


It was made on the occaſion of Sir John Coventry 
having ſuffered the like barbarous uſage. The words 
are, That if any perfor or perſons, on purpoſe, and of 
malice forethought, and by lying in wait, ſhall wil- 
fully cut or 40 the tangue, put out an eye, or ſlit the 
noſe, with an intention in /o doing to maim or disfigure 
any one of the members beforementianed ; the perſon or per- 


ſerves in p. 349- 
that his Lordſhip 
was nephew by 
the mother's fide 
to Mr Locke, 


(to) State Tri- 


The Coventry act is an act of 23 Charles II. cap. 1. — Vol. VI. p. 


189, & ſeq. 
edit. 1730. 


ſons ſo offending, their counſellors, aiders, and knowing 


of, and privy to, the off ence, ſhall be deemed Felons, &c. 
The intelligent reader will be beforehand with me 
in obſerving, that this is a particular and very penal 
act; and it is a ſettled caſe in Law, that ſuch acts are 


not in any ſort to be ſtrained beyond the letter. To 


which may be added, that it was generally agreed at 
that time, that Coke and Woodburne were indeed con- 
demned and executed according to the general rules of 
juſtice, but not ſtrictly according to the particular rules 
of our municipal laws. In ſhort, the plea of an intention 
to murder muſt have immediately ſhocked human nature, 
and curdled the blood of every one that heard it; ſo 
that the caſe may be looked on as a defect in that law, 
to be ſupplied by the religion of the Judge or Jury; 
and in reality it was y ſaid then, that the Lord 
Chief-Juſtice King was pitched upon to go the Norfolk 


circuit at this time, in order to give a ſanction to the 
verdict, by his univerſal reputation for ſkill and know- 
| 3 Law, and the no leſs univerſal character 
is humane diſpoſition. 
32 C | [H] He 


. 
* — —ͤ— 
— 


an igſcription on a marble 


deſtal, 


A 


KING: Kk N OX. 


of which, may be ſeen in the book laſt cited. He 


; ſeription married Anne, daughter of Richard — Boverton in Glamorganſhire, Eſq; with whom 
(bis me. he lived to the day of his death in perfect love and happineſs, and left iſſue by her four ſons, 
meut. 


[EH] He left iſue by ber four ſons and two daugh- 
tears.) Of ſome of theſe we have the following ac- 
(11) Tn his Peer- count by Mr Collins (11). John King, his eldeſt fon 
age, Vol. V. p. and heir, who ſucceeded him in honour and eftate, 
351. edit. 1756. was member for Launceſton in Cornwall in the firſt 
parliament of King George II. and was elected for the 


city of Exeter and for Launceſton in the next parlia- 


ment, ſummoned to meet 13 June, 1734. His Lord- 
ſhip, in May 17 26, married Elizabeth, daughter to 
Robert Fry of Yearty in the county of Devon, Eſq; 
which lady deceaſed in the 23d year of her age, Ja- 
nuary 28, 1733-4, leaving no iſſue. And his Lord- 
ſhip being in an ill flate of health, was adviſed, for 


(2) He was 67 
years of age at 
his death in 
1572. Hiftcry 


John, Peter, William, and Thomas, and two daughters, Elizabeth and Anne (p) IH]. 


change of air, to go to z but, in his voy 

to Liſbon, departed this life on board his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Ruby, February 10, 1739-40; whereupon 
the honour and eſtate deſcended to Peter his brother, 
late Lord King, who, on the 18th of April 1740, 
was appointed Out-Ranger of Windſor Foreſt in the 
room of his deceaſed brother ; but dying March 22, 
1754, unmarried, was ſucceeded in the honour and 
eftate by the Chancellor's third ſon William, now Lord 
King, The Honourable Thomas King, in 1734, 


married a lady of an ample fortune in Holland, and a 


native of that country, and hath iſſue by her two ſons 
and two daughters. P 


K NOX [Jon uh, the principal director of the Reformation in the Scotiſh Church, was de- 
ſcended of an ancient and honourable family [A], and was born in the year 1505 (a), at Gif- 
fard near Hadingtoun in the county of Eaſt-Lothian in Scotland. He received the firſt part 


of. Church „f Of his education in the Grammar-ſchool of Hadingtoun, and from thence was removed to the 
Scotland. by Bi- univerſity of St Andrews, and placed under the tuition of the celebrated Mr John Mair (5). 


ſhop Spotiſwo d, 
p. 267, 2d ecit. 


He applied with uncommon diligence to the academical learning in vogue at that time; ( Nelchior A- 


dam, ubi ſupra. 


and, by the natural ſharpneſs of his wit, having made a very great progreſs in theſe ſtudies 
in a ſhort ſpace, he obtained the degree of Maſter of Arts when very young (c). As the 
bent of his inclination led him ſtrongly to the Church, he turned the courſe of his ſtudies 
early that way, and, by the advantage of his tutor's inſtructions, ſoon became remarkable 
for his knowledge in ſcholaſtic Theology; inſomuch, that he obtained Prieſt's Orders 
before the time uſually allowed by the Canons (4); and, from being an auditor of his tu- 
tor's inſtructions, he began himſelf to teach, with great applauſe, his beloved ſcience to 
others (e). But after ſome time, upon a careful peruſal of the Fathers of the Church, and 


(5) Or John 
Major, as he is 
called by the fo- 
r:ign writers. 
Melchior Ada- 
mus, in Vi'a 

T heolog. Exter. 
p- 137. Francf. 
1653. 


Where he ſays, 
our author, in 
ſome things, was 
more happy than 
his tutor. 


% 1d. ibid. 


(g) Or Wil- 
liams, as his 


(c) Buchanan's name is written 


Life of Knox, Particularly the writings of St Jerom and St Auſtin, his taſte was entirely altered. He in Keith's Higo- 
— phi ſupra, Se quitted the ſubtilizing method of Theorics and the Schoolmen, and applied himſelf to a f % 
an accoun 8 8 : . : P+ 37+ edit. 
of him by Dr plainer and more ſimple Divinity (F). At his entrance upon this new courſe of ſtudy, he 1734, folio. 
— Mackenzie. attended the preaching of Thomas Guilliam (g), a Black-Friar, whoſe ſermons were of 3 
(4) Buchanan's extraordinary ſervice to him. This Friar was Provincial of his order in 1543 [B], when 232 
Account. the Earl of Arran, then Regent of Scotland, favoured the Reformation (5); and Mr land made that 


famous act, al- 
lowing the read - 
ing of the Scrip- 
tures in the vul- 
gar tongue. 

Id. ibid. 


George Wiſhart, ſo much celebrated in the hiſtory of this time, coming from England 
next year, 1544, with the commiſſioners ſent from King Henry the Eighth, our author 
being of an inquiſitive nature, learned from him, the following year, the principles of the 
Proteſtants [C]; with which he was ſo pleaſed, that he renounced the Romilh religion, 

| | "and 


[4] He was deſcended of an ancient and honourable 
family.) According to his own account, ſome of his 
progenitors were partizans of the Bothwell family. 
My great-grandfather and father (ſays Mr Knox to 
* the then Earl of Bothwell) have ſerved your Lord- 

' © ſhip's predeceſſors, and ſome of them have died un- 
deer their ſtandards, and this is a part of the obliga- 
2 we 7 4 © * tion of our Scotiſh kindneſs (1).” Theſe words ſeem 
e to import, that Mr Knox's predeceſſors were in ſome 
Scotland, p. 306. honourable ſtation under the Earl; of Bothwell, at that 
edit. 1732. fol. time the moſt powerful family in Eaſt-Lothian. We 
are told by another writer (2), that Mr Knox's father 
was a brother's ſon of the houſe of Renfarly. This, 
Acc unt of My indeed, at firſt fight, ſeems leſs reconcileable to Mr 
Knoz's Life ang Knox's own account, which implies, that his family, 
Death, prefixed Particularly his great-grandfather, reſided in Eaſt-Lo- 
to bis Hiſtory of thian. But, perhaps, this great-grandfather was a ſon 
arg ring of that ancient family of Renfarly, which, from the 
e 124% reign of King Alexander II. had poſſeſſed theſe lands 

in the ſhire of Renfrew, and were ſold by Uchter Knox 
of Renfarly, to William firſt Earl of Dundonnald in 
1665. In confirmation of which, the writer of his 
Life, prefixed to his Hiſtory in 1732, tells us (3), that 


(3) David Bu- 
chanan, in his 


(37 P. i. 


concerning him, that he was @ preacher of ſound j 
ment and healthſome doctrine; as alſo of Calderwood, 
who obſerves (5), that he was the firſt from whom Mr 


Knox received any taſte of the Truth. Accordingly, 


he had been informed by very near relations of that 


family, that the family of Renfarly claimed Mr Knox 
as a cadet of it, and looked upon it as their honour 
that he was deſcended of it. | 
II] Thomas Williams was Provincial of the Black- 
Friars.) This Friar was born at Athelſton-Ford in 
Eaſt-Lothian. In 1543, he was chaplain to the Earl 
of Arran, then Governor of Scotland. Sir James Bal- 
four ſays, he tranſlated the New-Teftament, and pub- 
lickly preached againſt the Pope's authority; and that 
he was winked at by the Regent, and ſupported by 
the noblemen that had returned lately from England. 
(4) Ubi ſupra» Which ſerves to explain the words of Buchanan (4) 


Mr Knox remarks (6), that the Provincial was learned 
and ſound, of a good utterance, but with a great vebe- 
mence apainfl ſuperſtition. 

[C] He 9 principles of the Proteſtaats from 
Mr George Wiſhart.) George Wiſhart was a fon of 
Pitarrow in the Mearns ; in his younger years he was 
Maſter of the Grammar ſchool at Montroſe, and after- 
wards ſtudied at Cambridge, and returned to Scotland 
in 1544 (7), as abovementioned. He is reckoned to be 
the worthieſt perſon of all thoſe who ſupported the 
new doctrines in this country. There is a full account 
of him in the general hiſtories of Scotland, to which 


(5) Calderwood's 
Hiſtory of the 
Church of Scot- 


(6) Knox's Hi- 
Kory of the Re- 
formation, MM 
p. 33. edit. 
1732, folio. 


(7) Keith's Hi- 
ſtory of Scotland, 
p. 41, 47 


we refer, and ſhall only mention ſuch particulars as 


ſerve to ſupport what is advanced in the text above. 
And for theſe we are obliged to Mr Knox himſelf, 
who, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of Religion in 
Scotland, writes thus: In the middis of all the cala- 
* mities that came u 
tioun of the Governour [the Earl of Arran] from 
« Chriſt Jeſus, come in Scotland that blyſhe martyre 
© of God, Maiſter George Wiſchart, a man of fick 
« graices, as before him were never hard in this realme, 
« yea, and rare to be found yit in ony mon, notwith- 
«* ſtanding this grit lycht of God that fince his days has 
* ſchynic unto us. He was not onlie fiogulerelie leir- 
* nit, as well in godly knawlege, as in all bumane 
* ſcience, but alſo he was fo cleirlie illuminated with 
the ſpreit of the propheſie, that he. ſaw not onlie 
« thingis parteining to himſelf, but alſo fick thingis, 
« as ſum tounis, and the haill realme efterwards fund 


* quhilk he foirſpak, not in ſecreic, but in audience of 


* mony, as in their apin places ſhall be declairit.” 
a | Knox 


this realme, after the defec- 


K N © KX. 

and became a zealous Proteſtant (i). He bad left St Andrews a little before, being ap- G M 
pointed tutor to the ſons of the Lairds of Ormiſtoun and Langnidry, who were don . 1 
vourers of the Reformation. Mr Knox's ordinary reſidence was at Langnidry, whete he 
not only inſtructed. his pupils in the ſeveral parts of learning, but was 
to inſtil into them the principles of piety and the Proteſtant religion. 

ear of the Biſhop of St Andrews, that prelate proſecuted him with ſuch ſeverity, that he was 
frequently obliged to abſcond, and fly from place to place. Whereupon, being wearied with 


- 
* 


icularly careful 
his coming to the 


ſuch continual dangers, he reſolved to retire to Germany, where the Reformation was 
gaining ground ; knowing that in England, though the Pope's authority was ſuppreſſed, 


yet the greater part of his doctrine remained in full vigour. 


But this defign being much 


diſliked by the fathers of both his pupils, they, by their importunity, prevailed with him 
to go to St Andrews, about Eaſter 1547; and for his own ſafety (&), as well as that of (#) Mr Keith, 


their children, to betake himſelf to the caſtle, where they might all be ſecure from the „ 


iſtory, 


ſerves, that our 


efforts of the Papiſts, and he be in a condition to inſtruct theſe young gentlemen with —.— 


greater advantage. Here he began to teach his pupils in his uſual manner. Beſides the f the 29a 


of the murder of 


grammar and the claſſical authors, he read a Catechiſm to them, which he obliged them Cardinal Beatoo, 


to give an account of publickly in the pariſh church of St Andrews. 


He likewiſe conti- 11 


deed, as indeed 
nued to read to them the Goſpel of St John, proceeding where he left off at his departure — ** 
from Langnidry. This lecture he read at a certain hour, in the chapel within the caſtle, 8 


whereat ſeveral of the place were preſent ()). Among theſe, Mr Henry Balnaveis (m), 


(1) Knox's Life, 


and John Rough preacher [D] there, being pleaſed with the manner of his doctrine, be- 773% f. 4 
gan earneſtly to intreat him to take the preacher's place; but he abſolutely refuſed, al- ( This perfon 
ledging, that he would not run where God had not called him, meaning, that he would 


do nothing without a lawful vocation. 


was very zealous 


; for the new rell- 
Hereupon, they deliberating the matter in a con- n 


gion, and very 
ſultation with Sir David Lindſay of the Mount, Lyon King at Arms, a perſon of great aut u. On 
probity, and. a good meaſure of learning, it was concluded to give Mr Knox a charge 


which account he 


publickly by the mouth of the preacher. Accordingly Mr Rough, upon the day agreed, h Kn 
preached a ſermon concerning the election of Miniſters, wherein he ſet forth What ned by Knox, 


and from him 


power the congregation, how ſmall ſoever it was paſſing the number of two or three, 37m i 


a | : : the ſequel of this 
© had above ® any man, in whom they ſuppoſed and eſpied the gifts of God to be, and how ue. | 


dangerous it was to refuſe, and not to hear the voice of ſuch as deſire to be inſtructed.“ . . „. 
Theſe and other things being declared in general, the preacher then addreſſed himſelf par- 
ticularly to Mr Knox in theſe words: Brother, Ye ſhall not be offended, albeit I ſpeak 


© unto you that which I have in cha 
© this. 


« preſently call you by my mouth, I charge 


Knox then proceeds to relate his progreſs through ſe- 
veral parts of the 2 where he preached his doc- 
trine, beginning at Montroſe; whence he went to 
Dundee, and thence into the Weſt to Air, where, at 
Mauchlein, being denied the uſe of the church, he 
went with his followers, continues Knox, to a dyik in 
a muir edge, upon the ſouth-weſt fide of the town, 
upoun the quhilk he aſcendit: the haill multitude 
Rude and ſat about him: God gave the day pleſante 
and hette. He continewit in preiehing mair ner thre 


(8) Hence pro- hours (8). Thence he returned to Dundee then infected 
CD. with the plague, where he viſited thoſe who were at 


ching in the open the point of death, and took ſpecial care of the health 
air on commons, Of thoſe that were fick. Thence paſling to Montroſe, 
to which the attempts were made againſt his life by Cardinal Beaton's 
Scots at this day means, but prevented. He propheefied anent the pro- 
| — re- greſs of religion in Scotland, and his own death; went 
from thence to St Johaſtoun or Perth, and thence paſ- 
| ſed to Leith. He afterwards refided for ſome time in 
the houfes of Brumſton, Langnidrie, and Ormiſtoun; 
and Mr Knox being at Langnidrie at that time, be- 
came particularly acquainted with him ; or, to uſe his 
don words, he awaitit upoun him cairefulic frome the 
(9) Knor's Hi- tyme he [Wiſchart] come to Lawthiane (9). At Or- 
Kory, &. p. 52+ miſtoun he was ſeized by Earl Bothwell, who carried 
him to Elpinſtoun, a feat of his own in the neighbour- 
hood ; where being delivered to Cardinal Beaton, he 
was removed by him, firſt to Edinburgh-Caftle, and 
thence to that of St Andrews, of which the Cardinal 
was Governor, in January 1545-6. Thither the Car- 
dinal wrote to the other prelates to convene on the 
27 February; and in that meeting, Mr Wiſhart was 
ſentenced to be burnt the firſt of March following, 

(10) Keith, ubi Which was accordingly put in execution ( 10). 
ſupra, LD] Jobn Rough preacher.) This preacher entered 
the Black-Friars in the town of Stirling at the 
age of 17, and remained there for the ſpace of 16 
years; at which time the Lord-Governor, the Earl of 
Arran, having a kindneſs for him, afked Cardinal 


" Beatoa to grant him a licence to come out of his mo- 


vide neceſſaries for his occupation. 


, even from all theſe that are here preſent z which is 
In the name of God, and of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and in the name of theſe that 


you that ye refuſe not this holy vocation; 
but, as ye tender the glory of God, the increaſe of Chriſt's kingdom, the edification of 


your 


naſtery, and become his Lordſhip's chaplain. This 
being complied with, he continued in that ſtation 
about a year, until the Governor thought fit to diſmiſs 
ſuch perfons from his attendance, as favoured the new ; 
opinions (11). Preſently after the murder of Cardinal bur: _ 2 
Beaton in the caſtle of St Andrews, in 1547, Mr 3. ( 
Rough entered there, and took one lot with the mur- 
derers. - He is ſaid, continues my author, to be a pi- 
ous man, but *tis much to be wiſhed, that he had not 
ſo far betrayed an erroneous judgment, as to have aſ- 
ſociated himſelf with the perpetrators of a deed ſo 
highly contrary to and deſtructive of the principles of : 
the Chriſtian religion (12). However, after he had re- (2) The writer 
mained with that debauched crew within the caſtle, of Mr Kran: 
until the firſt pacification was made, exhortin 
all the time to forbear their godleſs courſe of life; and Hiftory in 1742, 
perceiving that he prevailed nought, he then left p. iii. fays, he 
them, and began to preach in the town of St Andrews —_— 
a little before Eaſter, 1547 ; where, during the time his oun ary 
that intervened between this and the ſecond fiege of 
the caſtle, he continued with Mr Knox to preach and 
diſpute with the eſtabliſhed clergy. But when tbe 
caſtle was beſieged the ſecond time, Mr Rough de- 

ed into England (13), and preached at Carliſle, (:3) Keith, p. 
Berwick, and Neweaftle, in the reign of Edward the 61, 2. 
Sixth. But, in the ſucceeding reign of Queen Mary, 
he fled into the Low-Countrieg,. and, together with 
his wife, gained his livelihood hy knitting ſtockings, 
caps, &c. at Nordin in Eaft-Friezland, until the end 
of October 1557, when he came to England to pro- 
There Non was 
elected preicher to a private congregation, but was 
taken at Iſlington near London on Sunday December 
12 following, and burnt to death on the 22d of that 
month (14). Mr Knox having obſerved, that he ſuf- ('+) 231 
ferd in Ingland for the veritie of Jeſus Chriſt, declares, _- 
that albeit he was not ſo learned 3 illiams ], yet 
was he -maire fimple and maire vehem 
impietie (15). 


7. -. 33+ 
(E] Of 


Life, prefixed to 
them the edition of his 


& ogrands all 15) Knozx's Hi. | 
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a 
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(n) Knox's Hi- 
ſtory, p 67, 68. 


Upon 


K N OX. 


« your brethren, and the comfort of men, whom ye underſtand well enough to be op- 


« preſſed by the multitude of labours, that ye take upon you the public office and cha 
of Preaching, even as ye look to avoid God's heavy diſpleaſure, and deſire that he ſho 


old 


multiply his graces with you.” Then directing his ſpeech to the audience, he ſaid, 
Was not this your charge to me, and do ye not approve this yocation ?* They an- 


ſwered, * It was, and we approve it.“ 


Whereat Mr Knox abaſhed, burſt forth into 
moſt abundant tears, and withdrew into his chamber. 


His countenance and behaviour 


from that day, to the day he was forced to preſent himſelf to the public place of preaching 
did ſufficiently declare the grief and trouble of his heart: for no man faw any ſign of mirth 
in him, neither yet had he pleaſure to accompany any man for many days afterwards (a). 
But on the Sunday appointed, aſcending the pulpit, he preached a Sermon upon Dan. vii. 
23—28. from which text he proved to the ſatisfaction of his auditors, that the Pope was 
Antichriſt, and that the doctrine of the Roman Church was contrary to the doctrine of 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 


He likewiſe gave the notes both of the true Church, and of the 
antichriſtian Church, &c. of which he gives a full account in his Hiſtory [E]. 


This 


ſermon made a great noiſe, and the Popiſh clergy being much incenſed thereby, the Ab- 
bot of Paiſley, lately nominated to the fee of St Andrews, and not yet conſecrated, wrote 
a letter to the Sub- Prior, who, ſede vacante, was Vicar-General, expreſſing great ſurprize, 
that ſuch heretical and ſchiſmatical doEtrines were ſuffered to be taught without oppoſition. 


this rebuke, the Sub-Prior called a convention of Grey and Black Friars, to meer 


in St Leonard's-Yard ; where, both our preachers being convened, they were charged with 
ſeveral offences, the particulars of which may be ſeen below [FI. The articles of the 
charge being read, the Sub-Prior entered into a conference with Mr Knox, who, after 
that, diſputed with one of the Friars upon ſeveral controverted points between the Papiſts 


and the Proteſtants. 


Popery ſenſibly loſt ground by the diſpute; and the ſupporters of 
it found themſelves obliged to take another method to maintain it's reputation. 


An order 


was paſſed, obliging every learned perſon in the abbey and univerſity, to preach in the 


[E] Of which he gives a full account in his Hiſto- 
Y.] In that Hiſtory Mr Knox tells us, that he had 
alſo a public diſputation with the Dean of St Andrews 
upon Popery, at the end whereof the people unani- 
moufly called on him to let them hear the ſame doc- 
trine from the preaching place, which call he accord- 
ingly obeyed. Upon the whole, the writer of his Life 


in 1732, makes the following remark. This is the ge- 
nuine account of Mr Knox's vacation ts the miniftry of 


the Goſpel, againſt which nothing can juſtly be objefted, 
in the circumſtances he and the Proteſtants in Scatland 
were at that time. All fincere lovers of the Reformed 
Cauſe do own his ordination to be good and valid. And 
indeed, continues he, it would be to no purpoſe to enter 


| into a diſpute with ſome late High-Church men in Eng- 


(17) Life of Mr 
Knox, p. vi. 


(18) Eraſmus 
bad cautioned 
Luther againſt 
this miſmanage- 
ment ; but his 
good advice had 
not the leaft ef- 
fet. See the 
Letters between 
thoſe two great 
men. 


land, who, by their principles, not only nullify Mr Knox's 
ordination, but that of all the foreign Reformed Churches. 
Their opinions have been ſufficiently refuted by very able 
writers; neither is it my preſent buſineſs to inſiſ any 
further upon that matter (17). As this writer plainly 
ſuggeſts, that Mir Knox's ordination was in ſubſtance 
that of the Prefbyterians, it will be proper to give the 
opinion of another writer of that nation concerning it.; 
who, ſpeaking of the neceflity of a reformation at the 
time it was A. expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing terme. And had none but pious and prudent 
men ſet about that work, and had they put their 
hands to the real abuſes only, we, in this kingdom, 
* might have obtained a reformation preferable, per- 
hape, to that of any other country. But, to our grie- 

vous misfortune, things went too much otherwiſe. 
And becauſe the i 
many of the then Priefts, was too viſible either to be 
denied or palliated, therefore the leaders (or I might 
« juſtly fay the leading man) of the Reformation pre- 
© ſumed boldly to declare againſt the order of Prieſt- 
* hood altogether (18), and to introduce in it's room a 
« new-faſhioned ſort of miniſtry, unknown in the 
„ Chriſtian Church for all preceding generations. It 
has been ſaid, continues he, oftener than once, that 
our Reformation wH carried on by Preſbyters only: 
* a very fallacious affitmation ſurely ; fince the perſons 
here pointed at were any other thing as naturally as 
© Preſbyters, and were not indeed Preſbyters at all. 
For though it be true, that Mr Knox and ſome others 
* had formerly had the ordination of Prieſts, that is, 
© Preſbyters, yet we know that he, and probably thoſe 
© others too, acted at that time without any regard to 
their former ſacred Orders, and that they diſclaimed 
© the ſame, as being of no worth ngr authority. In- 
© ſomuch that, Mr Erſkine of Dun; William Harlow, 
© Taylor in Cannon-gate Edinburgh; Paul Methuen, 
© Baker in Dundee ; and many more, no doubt, were 


orance and viciouſneſs of a great 


pariſh- 
we acquainted with the minute circumſtances of thoſe 
© times, came into the ſame degree with them: and 
* they all might have denominated themſelves Biſhops, 
Patriarchs, or Popes, as well as Preſbyters, or what- 
ever elſe they pleaſed, or whatever we may think 
fit to call them now; though indeed they were none 
© of all theſe orders, by any title or lan e known 
in the Chriſtian Church before that time. And any 
© man may, by the ſame right, aſfume to himſelf the 


© authority of Biſhop, Preſbyter, or Deacon, at any 


time he and his fellows ſhall find proper ſo to do — 
In a word, ſo intoxicated was the principal director 
of our Reformation, with the extravagances he had 
feen in foreign parts, that (contrary to the good ad- 
« vice given him) unleſs he got every thing plucked op 

© that had been before, he could never ſuffer himſ 
to be perſwaded, but that Popery was ſtill regnant 
in the land. And, unlefs Prince and Peers, Priefts 
and People, would accommodate themſelves to his 
© devout imaginations (as he owns ſome of his new-fan- 
« pled ſchemes were denominated), there was not any 
* {afety for them at all. And thus, concludes this 
«* writer, by his unruly and miſgoverned zeal, the 
« goodly polity, which had fo long continued, and 
* ought till to have ſubſiſted, in the Church, was ut- 
« terly defaced. And the divine worſhip was left na- 
© ked and bare, beyond any example in Antiquity : 
and, inftead of that beauty, which might have been 
the ornament of our land, we relinquiſhed to our 
neighbouring nation the honour of claiming to them- 
* ſelves the glory of the Reformed Churches (10). 


CFI The articles of which may be ſeen below.) Theſe * of Scot- 
1. No mortal man can be the head land, p. 594+ 


are the following. 
of the Church. 2. The Pope is ane Antichryſt, and ſo 
is no member of Chriſtis miſtical bodie. 3. Man may 
nether mak nor devyſe a religioun, that is acceptabill 
to God, bot man is bound to obſerve and keip the re- 
ligioun, that fra God is reſſavit, without chopping or 
changing thairof. 4. The Sacramentis of the New 
Teſtament aucht to be miniftrate, as they war inſtituted 
by Chriſt Jeſus, and practiſit be his Apoſtles ; nothing 
aucht to be addit unto thame, nothing aucht to be di- 
miniſhed frome thame. 5. The Maſs is abbominabill 
idolatrie, blaſphemous to the deyth of Chriſt, and a 
prophanation of the Lordis Supper. 6. Thair is no 
urgatorie, in the whiche the ſoullis of men can nether 
be pyned or purged efter this lyif. But Hevin reſtis to 
the faithfull, and Hell to the reprobate and unfaithfull. 
7. Praying for the deid is vane, and to the deid is ido- 
latrie. 8. Thair is no Biſchopis, except they preiche 
evin by thameſelvis, without ony ſubſtitute. 9g. The 


teindis, by Godis law, do not apertein of neceſſitie to (20) Ks Hi- 
tory, p. 70, 71» 


the kirkmen (20). 


an © 


([] He 


(a1) P. v. 


whole account of this 


p. 77. That winter following were 
made upon the borders of Scotland by the Engliſh, p. 


| that God would deliver them from that bendage. And 


pariſh-church by turns upom Sundays, and, in their ſermons, not to touch upon any of the 

points. But Mr Knox rendered this caution ineffectual, 
the week-days ; when he took occaſion to 
nothing ſaid publickly againſt the doctrine he had 


controverted 


praiſe God that Chrift Jeſus was 


„ 


by preaching on 
, and 


in his abſence they ſhould ſpeak any thing which they forbore while he was preſent, that 


again. 


his hearers ſhould ſuſpend their judgment *till it ſhould pleaſe God they ſhould hear him 
And he was ſo ſucceſsful in his work; that all the 


great number in the Town, openly profeſſed the Proteſtant doctrine (o), and teſtified it by ) 


people in the Caſtle, and a 


partaking of the Lord's-Supper, in the ſame manner it was adminiſtred in the Church of 


Scotland, after the Proteſtant teligion was eſtabliſhed by Law, anno 1660 (p). ( 
this, in 1547, was, perhaps, the firſt time that the Euchariſt was diſpenſed in Scotland in 


Ind 


the way of the reformed Churches. Mr Knox continued thus in the diligent diſcharge of 
his miniſterial work, till July that year, when the caſtle was ſurrendered to the French, 
upon terms, that all in the garriſon ſhould be carried ſafe to France; and, in caſe they 
were not ſatisfied with the conditions of their liberty there, they ſhould be conveyed at the 
expence of that King wherever they pleaſed, Scotland excepted. Mr Knox with the reſt 


was carried to France, and remained a priſoner on board the 


gallies till the latter end of 


the year 1549 [G]; when, being ſet at liberty, he paſſed to England;; and going to 
London, was there licenſed (q), and appointed preacher, firſt at Berwick and next at 


Newcaſtle. 


During this employ, he received a ſummons, in 1551, to a 
Cuthbert Tonſtal Biſhop of Durbam, for preaching againſt the Maſs (r). In 1 
was appointed Chaplain to King Edward the Sixth [H]; and, the enſuing year, 


before 
557, he 
he h 


e 


the grant of an annuity of forty pounds, payable quarterly out of the Augmentation of- 
fice, till ſome benefice in the Church ſhould be conferred on him (t) [1]. The ſame 


| [GJ And was kept a friſoner on board the gallies 


*till 1549-50.] The writer of Knox's Life having 
obſerved, that he was carried with the reſt to France; 
tells us (21), that he continued there ſome ſhort 
time; for, in the 85th page of this edition of his 
* Hiſtory, we are told, that he was delivered that 
* ſame winter, and came over to England.” But this 
ſeems to be a miſtake, and ſuch as could not have 
eſcaped him, had he peruſed with due attention the 
part of Mr Knox's Life, as it 
ſtands in his Hiſtory. He tells us there, that, upon 
the penult of June [1547], appeared in fight of the 
caſtle twenty-one French gallies, with a great armie, 
p. 75. The caſtle ſurrendered to them on Saturday 
the laſt day of Jullie, p. 76. The ys, with the 
ſpoyl, returned to France after certain days, and paſ- 


fing up the Sequan [Seine], lay before Rowane _ 


han], where the principal gentlemen [taken out of the 
Caſtle of St Andrews] were put into ſundrie priſons ; 
the reſt were left in the galleys, and there miſerably 
entreated.— The ſame year, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, entreit into Scotland an armie from Ingland, 
great hardſhips 


78.—The Lanetrane following was Hadingtoun fortified 
by the Engliſh. The moſt of Lauthiane, from 
Edinburgh eiſt, was either aſſured or laid waſt. The 


| troubles of Scotland coming to France, there was 


prepared ane navye and armie. The navy was ſuch 
as never was ſeen to come from France; for, beſides 
the gallies, which were twenty-two in number, they 
had threeſcore great ſhips beſides viftuallers.—They 


arrived in Scotland in May, anno 1549,.—She [Mary, 
_ afterwards Queen of Scots] was convoyed by the weſt 


ſeys to France, with four galleys and ſome ſchips, 
p 80.—Ordour was taken, that nixt September ſume 
galleys ſould remaine in Scotland. That winter re- 
mained Monſieur de Termes [who had come with the 
French army] in Scotland, p. 81. when the quarrel 
happened between ſome French ſoldiers and the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, in which the Provoſt was ſlain. — 


This winter did the Laird of Rothe moſt innocently 
ſuffer, and was forfeited, p. 82. and was beheaded, 


becauſe he was known to be a great friend to thoſe 
that were in the Caſtle of St Andrews ; of whoſe deli- 
rerance, and of God's wondrous working with them 
during the time of their bondage, we mun now ſpeik. 
Accordingly, he begins that account, p. 83. and con- 
tinuing it in the ſubſequent he writes thus of 
himſelf. Mr James Balfour EY 1 Knox being 
until one galley.—And being wondrous familiar with 
him, would oftimes aſk his judgment, if he thought 
they ſhould ever be delivered? Whoſe anſwer was, 
even fra the day they enter'd into the 


lying berwixt Dundee and St Andrews the ſecond tyme 
OL. IV. No. 240. 


year 


that the galayis arrived to Scotland, the ſeid Joha 


taught them: proteſting withal, that if 


Thid. p. 5%. 


(*) Knox's Life; 
1732. 


1 Either by 
ranmer of 80 
merſet the Pro- 
tector 
Memorials of the 
Reformation, 
Vol. II. p. 235. 


(r) See a MIS. in 
the hands of Mr 


Woodrow, Mi- | 


nter of Eaft- 
wood in 1732. 


being ſo extremely ſeik, that few hopid his life, the 


ſaid Maiſter James willed him to look to the land, and 
aſked him if he knew it? Who anſwerit, Yes, I know 
it well; for I ſee the fleiple of that plaice, qubair God 
firſt oppinit my mouth in publi to his glorie, and I am 
fulle perſuadit, how weik that vir I now appeir, that 
T ſall not depart this Lyif, till that my toung ſall glori- 
foe bis Godlie name in the ſame placie. He then pro- 
ceeds to obſerve, that five of the priſoners in Mount 
St Michell wrote to him for his opinion, whether they 
might with a ſafe conſcience break priſon ? To which 
he anſwered, that 
without bloodſhed, p. 84 —This counſel being fol- 


they might, if they could do it 


lowed, they all four made their eſcape, and two of 


them, after the ſpace of twelve or thirteen weeks, got 
into a French ſhip as mariners, and landing in the Weſt 
[of Scotland], came thence to England, where they 
met before them the ſaid Johne Knox, who that ſame 
winter was delivered, and Alexander Clerk in his 
company, p. 85. From this account it is evident, that 
by theſe laſt words, that ſame winter, is not meant the 
winter of 1547, but that of 1549. And agreeably to 
this time of his arrival in England, we find no mention 
of any thing done by him there, either by himſelf or 
any other writer, 'till the year 1550 (22). 

[H] He was appointed Chaplain to Edward the 
Sixth.) Mr Strype, from whom we have the account, 
expreſſes it in theſe terms: In the month of Decem- 
ber 1551, it was thought fit that the King ſhould re- 
tain ſix Chaplains in Ordinary, who ſhould not only 
wait on him, but be itineraries, and preach the Goſpel 
all the nation over ; two of theſe fix to be ever preſent 
at Court, and four abſent abroad in preaching, one 
year two in Wales, two in Lancaſhire and Derby ; 
next year, two in the Marches of Scotland, and two 
in Yorkſhire ; the third year, two in Devonſhire, and 


(22) In bis Hi- 
ſtory, lid. iv. p. 
289. he 


IIS 


caftle, anda 
s Lanke. Bae 


in h 
this is not the 


only paſſage in 


two in Hampſhire ; the fourth year, two in Norfolk that hiftory, lib. 
and Eſſex, and two in Kent and Suſſex ; and theſe fix i” _— ws 
to be Bill, Harley, Pern, Grindal, Bradford, the Praten 


fixth was daſhed out of the King's Journal, whence 
Mr Strype takes all this, but 7 was Knox; for 
he was one of the preachers o the North at Newcafile 
and elſewhere, and had a ſalary paid him out of the 
Exchequer. But the number was reduced to four, 
Bradford alſo being left out, who were ſtiled the King's 
Ordinary Chaplains (23). 
[7] He had an annuity of forty pound: for bis good 
ſervice in preaching in the North.) Mr Strype, to 
whom we are alſo indebted for this particular, fuppo- 
ſes it was out of reſpect to John, that one William 
Knox, his brother or relation, had, in September 
1552, a paſſ nted to him to bring in or carry 
— of A, _ in England, all ſoch merchandizes as 
were permitted by law, to endure for one whole year, 
and to _ the ſaid traffic in any ſhip of * 
32 0 


. Strype's | 


() Particularly 
the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland and 
the Marquis of 
Winchefter (both 
preſent at the 
ſermon), in cha- 
racer of Achito- 
phel the Coun- 
tellor, Judas the 
Purſe- bearer, and 
Shebna the 
Scribe, Comp- 
troller, and Trea- 
ſurer. Strype's 
Memorials, &c. 
and Knor's Ad- 
monition, &c, 


(20) Tidem ibid. 


(x) Particularly 
Dr Richard Cox, 
King Edward 
Vith's Precep- 


| tor, 


* 
* 


K N O X. 


year he came into ſome trouble, on account of a bold ſermon preached at Newcaſtle upon 


Chriſtmas day, againſt the obſtinacy of the Papiſts [X]. And; about the latter end of 


the year, viz. in 1552-3, he returned to London; and being well eſteemed by his Ma- 
jeſty and ſome of the Court, for his zealous preaching againſt the errors of the Romiſn 


Church, he was appointed to preach before the King and Council at Weſtminſter, a little 
before his Majeſty's departure thence. In this ſermon he had ſeveral piercing glances 


againſt ſome great ones, who were ſecretly well-wiſhers to the old religion, though out- 


wardly they ſubmitted to the then, preſent eſtabliſhment (#). But notwithſtanding that it 


muſt have been about this time, that the Council ſent: to Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, to beſtow the living of Allhallows in London upon him, which accordingly was 
offered him; but he refuſed it, not caring to conform to the Engliſh. Liturgy as it then 


ſtood [L]. However, he tilt held his place of Itinerary Preacher; and, in the diſcharge 


of that office, going to Buckinghamſhire, was greatly pleaſed with his reception at ſome 
towns, particularly at Amerſham, in that county (10); and he continued to preach there, 
and at other places, ſome time after Queen Mary's acceſſion to the throne. But that year, 
viz. in February 1553-4, he left England [M], and croſſing the fea to Dieppe in France, 
went thence to Geneva; where he had not been long, when he was called by the congre- 
gation of the Engliſh refugees, then eſtabliſhed at Franckfort, to be preacher to them. 


This vocation he obeyed (though unwillingly) at the command of John Calvin. He con- | 


tinued at Franckfort, *till fome of the principal perfons of his congregation (x), finding 
it impoſſible to perſwade him to uſe the Engliſh Liturgy, reſolved to effect his removal 
from the place. In that view, they accuſed him to the magiſtrates of treaſon, committed 
both againſt their fovereign, the Emperor of Germany, and alſo againſt their own ſove- 


of a hundred tons (24). From ſome of Mr Knox's 
original letters, in the hands of the Reverend Mr 
Woodrow, it appears, that he enjoyed this annuity of 
40 pounds till the beginning of Queen Mary's reign. 
In a letter to Mrs Bowes his mother-in-law, dated 
1553 *, whereig he tells her, that he was obliged to 
abſcond by reaſon of the fury of the Papiſts, he writes 
thus: I weill not make you privy how rich J am, but off 
London I departed with leſs money than ten groats: but 
G hath fince provided, and will, I doubt not, abun- 
dantly for this life Zitber the Queen's Majeſty, or 
Same treaſurer, will be 40 l. richer by me, for ſo meicłle 
lack I of duty of my patent ; but that little troubles me. 


(24) Ibid. N. B. 
In Knox's Hi- 
ſtory, p. 159, 
mention is made 
of one William 
Knox, but with- 
out any notice of 
his being a bro- 
ther, or any re- 
lation at all, tho” 
of the fame par- 
ty with the Re- 
former, 


® In the hands 


Aug or. LK] A Sermon againſt the Papiſf.] In this ſermon 
wood in 1732. he affirmed, that, whoſoever in his heart was an ene- 
See remark my to Chriſt's Doctrine and Goſpel, which was then 
[6G]. preached within the realm, was an enemy to God, and 
ſecret traitor alſo to the Crown and Commonwealth of 
England, and that, as fuch, thirſted after nothing 
more than the King's death, which their iniquities 
would procure. He faid, they regarded not who 
| ſhould reign over them, fo that their idolatry might be 

{25) He takes erected again (25). 


[EI Not caring to conform to the aſe of the Englifb 
Liturgy. he refuſed it.) We have the following ac- 
count of this matter alſo from Mr Strype. * April 
* 14, 1552-3, Knox was called before the Councy, 
* who demanded of him three queſtions, 1. Why he re- 

fuſed the benefice provided for him in London? To 


notice of th's in 
his Admonition, 
printed in 1554. 


which he anſwered, that his conſcience did witneſs, 


that he might profit more in ſome other place than in 
London, and therefore had no pleaſure to accept any 
office there. But he might have anſwered, that he 
refuſed it, becaufe of Northumberland's contrary 
command, who, perhaps, deſigned it for him that 
ſucceeded to it, namely, Samſon (26). 2. Whether 
ha thought, that no Chriſtian might ſerve in the eccle- 
fraflical miniſ{ration, according to the rites and laws 
of the realm of England? To which he faid, that 


* 
* 
o 
* 
* 
6 
| . 
(26) After Sam- 
6 
* 
s 
« many things at that time were worthy of reformation 
6 
6 
F 
* 
c 
* 
« 
« 
s 
s 
4 
- 


lon, Sanders the 

martyr was col- 

lared to this liv- 
18. 

in the NMiniſters of England, without the reformation 

awheraof, no Miniſter did or could diſcharge his con- 

ſcience before God ; for na Minifters in England had 

authority to ſeparate the leapers from the heal, viz. 

the whole and ſound, ſays Mr Strype, that is, they 

had not the full power of excommunication, which, 

he faid, was @ chief point of his office. 3. They 

aſked him, If kneeling at the Lord's Table was not 

indifferent * He anſwered, that Gris action was 

moſt perfect, and it was done without kneeling ; and 

it was moſt ſure to follow his example, and that 

kneeling was man's addition and invention (27). A- 

bout this queflion there was great contention een 

the Lords of the Council and him. There were then 


#25) In this 

principle, that 
ceremonics are 6 
not indifferent, 


he is followed, preſent the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cranmer ; 
if I miflake not, the Biſhop of Ely, Godrick ; Lord Chancellor; Lord 
by the Scottiſh « Treaſurer; the Earls of Bedford, Northampton, 


K rk at this day. . Shrewſbury ; the Lord Chamberlain, and both the 
| . _ 


us a paſſage (30), which ſeems to confirm this account 


reign 


Secretaries. After long reaſoning it was ſaid to him, 
that he was not called of any ill meaning, and that 
they, were ſorry to know him of a contrary mind 
to the common order. He anſwered, he was ſorry 
the common order was contrary to Chrifts inſtitution. 
He was diſmiſſed with ſome gentle ſpeeches, and 
they willed him to adviſe with himſelf, whether he 
would communicate according to that order (28). 
But we muſt not conclude this remark, without 
taking notice of what is affirmed by ſome writers, viz. 
that befides the living of Allhallows, Mr Kaox had 
the offer of a biſhopric made to him in Edward the 
Sixth's reign, and that he refuſed it. Among theſe is 
Melehior Adams (29), whoſe words are, Inperabat illis 
temporibus Anglia Edwardus VI. qui Cnoxum odſerva- 
bat, ac qua erat pietate favore fingulari cum proſeque- 
batur, itaque cum epiſcopatu de Regis voluntate, Cnoxo { tory is told 
effet oblatus, indignabundus Cnoxus, now ſolum honarem alſo by Beza, in 
recuſavit, ſed etiam oratione gravi titulos illos impre- Iconibus, 


(28) Strype, ub 


ſupra, from a 


letter of Knox, 


(29) Melchior 
Adamus, in Vit. 
Exter. Theolog. 
p. 137. The 


bavit, quaſi regni Antichriſtiani quiddam redolentes. 


At that time in England reigned Edward VI. who 
© obſerving Knox's piety, had a ſingular kindneſs for 
* the man, and he was offered a biſhopric by the 
King's command; but he refuſed it with indignation, 
* vehemently condemning thoſe titles, as ſavouring of 
the kingdom of Antichriſt.” Mr Calderwaod gives 


(30) In his MS. 
Hiſtory of the 
Church of Scot» 
land, p. 55+ 


of Adams's. Mr Knox, ſays he, being then reſident 
in St Andrews, and preaching upon the Lord's day, 
Feb. 10, 1572, the Earl of Mar being preſent, 
* refuſed to inaugurate the Biſhop ; yea, in open au- 
dience of many then preſent, he denounced anathe- 
© ma to the giver and anathema to the receiver, as I 
find in a certain manuſcript.” And the ſame writer 
further obſerves, that, When Mr John Rutherford, 
* Provoſt of the Old College, alledged Mr Enox's re- 
* pining proceeded from male-contentment [becauſe he 
was not made a Biſhop himſelf}, Mr Knox purged 
«*- himſelf the next Lord's day, ſay ing, I have refuſed 
a greater biſhopric than ever it was, which I might 
© have had with the favour of greater men than he 
© hath his, I did and do repine for the diſcharge of 
my conſcience (31.)” Mr Petrie gives the ſame ac- 
count, with this addition, that Mr Knox ſaid, I 4id 
and do repine for the diſcharge of my conſcience, that 
the Church of Scotland be not ſubect to that order (32). 

[M] He left England in February 1533-4]. In 
commentary of Mr Knox's MS. (in the hands of the 45, 
Reverend Mr Woodrow abovementioned}, upon the tion, com 
fixth Pſalm, directed to his mother- in- law Mrs Bowes, attribu: ed to 
he figns it, thus, Upon the very point of my journey, the William Scott of 
laft of January, 1553-4. Watch and pra. Your fon Cowpar ia Fife. 
with forrowful heart, F. X. 

Another paper, alſo in Mr Woodrow's hands, bears 
this title: Jah Knox, to the Faithful in London, New- 


caftle, and Berwick, &c. Which letter ends thus: * 5 an Ac- 


(31) Tbid. p. 36. 


(32) Petrie's Hi- 
a ſtory, pact iii. 


From an ſair troublit*#airt, upon my departure from two . 88. in 
Diepe, 1553 4, quhidder God knawwis, Toby * 7. remark [GG] 
* 


< 
112 4 
. 
| 9 . 


K f N L O * X. id 2 $69 - 
reign in England, Queen Mary. Hereupon, the magiſtrates not having it in their power (7) Dienert of 
to ſave him, if he ſhould be required 4. 4 by the Emperor, or in be ates — — 
Mary, gave him private notice thereof; which he no ſooner received, than he ſet out for fr in Germany | 
Geneva ()); where hg arrived March 26, 1555, but ſtaid there only till Auguſt fol- Pierce's Vindiow 
lowing ; when, reſolving after fo long an abſence to make a viſit to his native country, he 2 ey Arp +4 e 
went to Scotland (z). Upon his arrival there, which was in the end of harveſt, finding 35 & ies... 
the profeſſors of the reformed religion much increaſed in number, and formed into a ſo- Tig af a 
ciety under the inſpect ion of ſome teachers (a a), he aſſociated himſelf with them, and top Grindal, 5. 


 Knorx's Life, p. F 
Ax. bat in the 
figning it is only 
Erſkine, by 
which Mr Keith 
ſuppoſes is meant 
John Erakine of 


Erskine having 
not yet joined 
himſelf to this 
party. Keith's 
Hiſtory, p · 65. 


preached to them. Preſently after this, he accompanied one of them, the Laird of Dun, ** 
to his ſeat in the North; where he ſtayed a month, teaching and preaching daily to conſi- (z) Le of 


derable numbers who reſorted thither, among whom were the chief gentlemen in that 
country. From thence returning to Lothian, he reſided for the moſt part in the houſe. of 
Calder with Sir James Sandilands “, where he met with many perſons of the firſt rank; 
viz, the Maiſter of Erſkine, afterwards Earl of Mar ; the Lord Lorn, afterwards Earl of 
Argyle; Lord James Stewart, Prior of St Andrews, afterwards Earl of Murray, 

Regent of Scotland. With theſe noble perſonages he converſed familiarly, and confirmed 
them in the truth of the Proteſtant doctrine. In the winter of 1 555, he taught, for the 


nox, ubi ſup-a, 


b. xvii. 


(a a) Viz. Will. ; 
Harlow, John 
Willock, Paul 
Maffy or Me- 
and thuen, and John 
Erſkine of n. | 
Knox's Hiftory 
ſtory of the Re- 


moſt part, in Edinburgh. About Chriſtmas 1556, he went to the Weſt of Scotland at formation in 
the deſire of ſome Proteſtant gentleman, as John Lockhart of Bar, Robert Campbell of S ir 98 


Kinzeancleugh, and others, and preached f in many places in Kyle, viz. the houſes of 
Bar, Carnal, Kinzeancleugh, Uchiltree, Gathgirth, and the town of Air; and in ſome 


edit. 1732. 


* Mr Keith calls 
him a man of 


of theſe places he celebrated the Euchariſt after the manner of the Reformed Churches. great prudence 


He viſited likewiſe the Earl of Glencairn, at his houſe of Fynlaiſton in the county of 
Renfrew, and adminiſtred the Sacrament to his Lordſhip's family. From theſe weſtern 


and eſtimation. 

This gentleman's 
ſecond ſon refided 
parts he returned to the Eaft, and reſided ſome time in Calder, where many reſorted to | 


ome time at 


alta, and was 
him both for doctrine and the benefit of the Sacraments, From thence he went a ſecond — 


time to the Laird of Dun's houſe in the county of Mearns, where he preached more pub- 


lickly than before, and adminiſtred the Sacrament to many perſons of note at their deſire. [ 


The Popiſh clergy being greatly alarmed at this ſucceſs of Mr Knox, in promoting the 
Proteſtant cauſe, ſummoned him to appear before them in the Church of Black-Friars in 
Edinburgh, on the 15th of May 1556. Several gentlemen of diſtinction, among whom 
the Laird of Dun was none of the leaſt conſiderable, reſolving to ſtand by him, he deter- 
mined to obey the ſummons. But the proſecution was dropped i, when the Biſhops per- 
ceived ſuch a conſiderable party appearing in his behalf. — he went to Edinburgh 
on the day to which he was cited, where he preached to a greater audience than ever he 
had done before; in the Biſhop of Dunkeld's great houſe he taught, both before and after 
noon, to great numbers for ten days. At this time the Earl of Glencairn prevailed with 
the Earl Mariſchal, and his truſtee Henry Drummond, to hear one of Mr Knox's ſermons. 
They were extremely well ſatisfied with his diſcourſe, and pro to him to write to 
the Queen Regent an earneſt letter, ta perſwade her, if poſſible, to hear the Proteſtant 
doctrine. He complied with their deſire, and wrote to her in May 1556. The letter 
was delivered by the Earl of Glencairn; the Queen read it, and gave it to James Beaton, 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, with this ſarcaſm : Pleaſe you, my Lord, to read @ Paſquil (b 5). 
This gave occaſion to Mr Knox to make ſome additions to his letter, which he printed 
afterwards with the additions at Geneva, 1558. While our Reformer was thus occupied 
in Scotland, he received letters from the Engliſh congregation at Geneva, earneſtly. in- 
treating him to come thither (cc). Having ſeriouſly conſidered this invitation, he deter- 
mined to return to that people, who had 2 a great regard for him. Accordingly, in 
July 1556, he left Scotland, went firſt to Dieppe in France (d d), and from thence to 
eneva, He had no ſooner turned his back, than the Biſhops ſummoned him to appear 
before them; and, upon his non-appearance, they paſſed a ſentence of death againſt him 
for hereſy, and burnt him in effigy at the Croſs of Edinburgh. Againſt this ſentence he 
formed, and afterwards printed at Geneva, in 1558, his 


unjuſt Sentence pronounced againſt him by the falſe Biſhops and Clergy of Scotland; with his 


Appellation from the cruel and moſt 


with the title and 
juriſdiction of 
Lord St John of 
eruſalem within 
nd. He 
afterwards re- 
Ggned his lands 
of Topichen be- 
longing to his 
knighthbood, in- 
to the hands - 
Mary Queen 
Scots ; and her 
Majeſty erected 
them into a tem- 
poral lordſhip for 
him, on the 
24th of January 
1564, Keith's 
Hiftory of Scot- 
land, p. 70 and 


153- note ( 


＋ In his ſermons 
he chiefly infiſted 
upon the unlaw- 
fulneſs of being 
preſent at the 
Maſs, which he 
maintained to be 
an idolatreus 


worſhip. 


|| Upon ſome in- 
formality of the 
ſummons, as wis 


pretended. 
Keith's History, 
p. 64. 


(56) Ibid. p. 
91, 92. 


Supplication to the Nobility, Eſtates, and Commonality, of the ſaid Realm. On the 1oth of (en aner tis 


March 1556-7, the Earl of Glencairn, the Lord Lorn, the Lord Erſkine “*, and Lord 

ames Stewart, afterwards Earl of Murray, the chief promoters of the Reformation at 
that time in Scotland, judging their affairs to be in a pretty good and being ſen- 
ſable of the uſefulneſs of Mr Knox for the purpoſe, ſent him an cxprets, earneſtly defiring 
him to return home (ee). This letter coming to his hands in May 1557, he immediate- 
ly communicated it to his congregation, who were very unwilling to part with him; but 
having conſulted with Mr Calvin and other worthy miniſters, they gave it as their opinion, 


that he could not refuſe ſuch a plain call, unleſs he would declare himfelf rebellious to God 


and unmerciful to his country. The congregation upon this yielded to his return to Scot- 


land, and he wrote back, by the meſſengers who brought the letter, that he wauld return 
to them with all reaſonable expedition. Accordingly, having provided for his congrega- 

tion at Geneva, he left them in the end of September, and came to Dieppe in his way to 
Scotland on the 24th of October (/). Bur there he unexpectedly met with letters from 
thence, contrary to the former, informing him, that new conſultations were entered inta, 
and adviſing him to ſtay at Dieppe till the final concluſion of them. This was alſo fur- 
ther explained in another letter, directed to a friend of Mr Knox, wherein he was told, 


that K 


* 


— 2 — — 
— , 


expul ſion from 
Francſort, ſeve- 
ral of the con- 
gregation went 
to Geneva, Life 
of Knox, p. xix, 


(d4) He ſent bis 
mother-im- la 
Eliz. Bowes, and 
her daughter 
Margery his 
wife, before him 
to Dieppe. Ibid. 
93 · 


(e e) This letter 
is printed in his 
Hiftory, p. 97, 
98. and is dated 
Stirling March 
10, 1556, 


(ff) Life of 


nox, p. XX. 


_— 
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(ee) This &p- 
pears from his 
= oa 
9s, 99, 4 


( He alſo 
writ ſome con- 


(i ij It appears 
ul ſome of his 
letrers, that he 
- was therein A- 
pril 1558. Ibid. 


(33) In his MS. 
Hiftory already 
cited. 


3355 K N O X. 


that may of thoſe who had before joined in the invitation, were becoming inconflant, 


and began to draw back (gg). Upon the receipt of theſe advices, Mr Knox wrote an 
expoſtulatory letter to the Lords who had invited him, concerning their raſnneſs; wherein 
he denounced judgments againſt fuch as ſhould be inconſtant in the religion they now pro- 


feſſed. Beſides this, he wrote ſeveral other letters from Dieppe, both to the nobility and 


profeſſors of the Reformed Religion of an inferior degree, exhorting them to conſtancy in 
their profeſſion; and giving ſome uſeful cautions againft the errors of ſectaries, which grew 


up about this time both in Germany and England. In theſe letters he alſo enjoined them 
to give due obedience to authority in all lawful things (65). Theſe letters exciting them 
to à greater degree of zeal for the dofrine they had eſpouſed, they came at laſt to this re- 
ſolution; that * they would follow forth their purpoſe, and commit themſelves, and what- 
« foevet God had given tliem, into his hands, rather than fuffer idolatry to reign, and the 
ſubjects be defrauded of the only food of their ſouls ;” and that every one might be aſſured 


the more of one another, a common band or covenant was made and entered into by 


them, dated at Edinburgh December 3, 1557 T. Mr Knox returned to Geneva in the 
beginning of the year 1558 (i i), and the ſame year he printed there his treatiſe, intitled, 
The firſt Blaſt of the Trumpet againſt the monſtrous Regiment of Women (kk), an account of 
which ſhall be given in remark [NJ]. He deſigned to have written a ſubſequent piece, 
which was to have been called The Second Blaſt. But Queen Mary of England dying (11) 
ſoon after The Firſt Blaſt was publiſhed, and he having a great eſteem of Queen Elizabeth, 
and entertaining great hopes of ſignal advantages to the Proteſtant caufe from her govern- 
ment, whom he looked upon as an inftrument raifed up by the good Providence of God 


for the good of his people, he went no farther (mm) [O]. In April 1559, he determined 


CVI 4. account of which Gall be given below. 
Mr David Calderwood takes notice (33) that the cru 
and bloody government of Queen Mary of England, 
and the endeavours of Mary of Lorrain, Queen Reyent 
of Scotland, to break through the legal conſlitution, 
and introduce tyrannical government, and the domina- 


tion of the French, were the chief motives which in- 


duced Mr Knox to write and publiſh this piece ; that 
writer adds, that in it he ſhews hö erudition and va- 

iety of reading, more than in any other of his treati- 
ſes. However, it is certain it made a great noiſe, and 


was the occafion of much obloquy and reproach againſt 


him. Yet it was much approved by ſeveral of the exi- 


led Proteſlants, though diſliked by others. Mr Strype 


gives us the 
words of his re- 
eantation. | 


(34) In his Me- 


obſerves, that, * 4 the death — King Edward, 
though Queen Mary was acknowledged 
0 — — the Proteſtants in England, yet ſome 
- Hoof appeared for Lady Jane Grey ; and Mr 
* Goodman |, with ſome others, declared againſt the 
* lawfulneſs of the government of women, an opinion 
not peculiar to them, but adopted by ſeveral learned 
* men, and maintained by the whole kingdom of 
France. The Proteſtants in England, who were of 
* this opinion, are accounted Mr Knox's diſciples, 
© whoſe conceit, ſays Mr Strype (34), in this matter, 


* chiefly ſprang from the fears they apprehended from 


* the Lady Mary's government, and marrying 2 
+ foreigner (35). Mr Strype alſo informs us, that 
Fox the Martyrologiſt had expoſtulated with Knox 
about this matter of the Blaß, and has preſerved Knox's 


letter in anſwer to Fox, dated at Geneva March 18, 


1558. In this letter he makes a modeſt apology for 


writing this book, does not excuſe any vehement or 


raſh expreſſions he has uſed in it, but ſtill affirms, that 
he is perſwaded of the truth of the poſitions laid down 
therein. 

[O] He went no farther.) Before the death of 
Queen Mary, he publiſhed at Geneva, in 1558, an 
advertiſement concerning the Second Blaſt, as follows : 


John Knoxe to the reader. | 
© Becauſe many are offended at the firſt Blaſt of 


© Trompett, in which I affirme, that to promotte a 


© (35) See Knon's 


woman to bear rule or empire above any realme, 
or citie, is repugnant to nature, contumlie 
, and a thing moſt contrariouſe to his revealed 
ordenance: and becauſe alſo that 
promiſed (as I underſtand), a confutation 

I have delayed the ſecond Blaſt, tyll 
their reaſons appere, by the which 1 
reformed in opinion, or els ſhall have 
more fimply and plainly to utter 
et in meane tyme, for the 

for avoyding ſuſpi- 
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conſcience, 
- "4 by 

ceaſe to notify Bom ſubſequent 
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ſecond Blaſt 


the far 


1 1, It is not birth onely, nor propinquity of blood, 
that maketh a King lawfully to reigne above a peo- 
ple, profeſſing Chriſte Jeſus, and his eternal veritie ; 
* but in his election, muſt the ordenance which God 
© hath eſtabliſhed in the election of inferiour judges, 
© be obſerved. | | 

2. No manifeſt idolater, nor notorious tranſgreſſor 


of God's holie precepts, oght to be promoted to anie 


« publick regiment, honor, or dignitie, in any realme, 


province, or citie, that hath ſubjected themſelf to 


« Chriſte Jeſus, and to his bleſſed Evangil. 


(AR) Te ie re- 
printed at the 
end of his Hiſto- 
TY, edit. 1732. 


(11) Viz. Nov. 
17, 1558. 


(mm) Life of 
Knox, p. ui, 
XXii, 


© 3. Neither can othe nor promeſſe bynd any ſuch 


people to obey and mainteine tyrantes againſt God, 
and againſt his trueth knowen. 


4. But if either raſhely they have promoted any ma- 


© nifeſt wicked perſonne, or yet ignorantly have choſen 
© ſuch a one, as after declareth himſelf unworthie of 
* regiment aboue the people of God (and ſuche be all 
« idolaters and cruel perſecutors) moſt juſtlie may the 
* ſame men depoſe and puniſh him, that unadviſedly 
© before they did nominate, appoint, and electe. 
Matth. vi. F the eye be fingle the whole body ſhall be 
clere. | 
We ſee our author here ſpeaks of an anſwer to the 

Blaſt, and accordingly, in April 1559, there was 
printed at 1 an anſwer to it, written by John 
Ailmer an exile, formerly Archdeacon of Stowe, and 
Preceptor to Lady Jane Grey 1, and afterwards made 
Biſhop of London by Queen Elizabeth. The induſlri- 
ous Mr Strype has written his life, and in it has given 
an account of this nce. The title of it is, 
An Harborough Fo faithful and true Subjectt, again 
the late blown Blaſt concerning the government of Mo- 
men ; wherein are confused all ſuch reaſons, as a Stran- 


ft Daughter to 
the Duke of Sef- 
folk, and for 
nine days owned 
by King Edward 
Vith's — 
as Queen Þ 
land. | 


ger of late made in that behalf, with an Exhortatior 


to Obedience. And, in Mr Strype's opinion, the trea- 
tiſe is a notable and full anſwer to Mr Knox. And 
this opinion is greatly countenanced and confirmed by 


the behaviour of Mr Knox himſelf, who, after Queen 


Elizabeth's acceffion to the throne, found a way of 
evading the principles advanced in that book. In a 


letter to Secretary Cecil, dated April 10, 1559, he 


writes thus concerning the BI,. 

* It is bruted, that my book is or Hall be written 
* againſt, If ſo be, Sir, I greatly fear, that flatte- 
© rers Hall rather hurt than help the matter, which 
* they would ſeem to maintain; for except my error be 
«© plainly pewn and confuted by better authority, than 
* by ſuch laws as from year to year may and do change, 
I dare not promiſe filence in ſo weighty a buſineſs, 77 
in /o doing I ſhould appear to betray the verity, which 
© is not ſubjef to the mutability of the time. And if 
* any think me cither enemy to the perſon, or yet to 
* the regiment, of her whom God hath now promo- 
© ted, they are utterly deceived of me. For the mira- 
* culous work of God comforting his afflicted by an 
« infirm veſſel I do acknowledge, and the power of his 
* moſt potent hand (railing up whom beſt pleaſeth his 


* mercy, 


* 


(36) Knox's Hi- 
Rory, &c. p. 


(37) Ibid, p. 211. 


15 K N O X. 
to return to his native country; and having a ſt 


in England, to whom he had formerly preached the Goſpel, he applied to Sir William 
Cecil, his old acquaintance, to procure leave for that pur 
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rong deſire in his way thither to viſit thoſe 
poſe. But this petition was ſo 


far from being granted, that the meſſenger, whom he ſent to ſollicit thar favour, very 
narrowly eſcaped impriſonment [P]. Hereupon he made the beſt of his way to Scotland, 
where he arrived on the 2d of May 1559, and was very active in promoting the Reforma- 
tion there, as appears from the ſecond book of his Hiſtory, which contains a full account 
of his conduct, *cill the Proteſtants were obliged to apply to England. For carrying on 
which tranſact ion, in July this year, he was pitched upon to meet Sir William Cecil in- 


cog nilo at Stamford (u); but his journey being retarded by the danger of paſſing near the 
French, who lay at Dunbar, he was afterwards ſent, in company with Mr Robert Ha- 


milton, another Proteſtant miniſter, to negotiate theſe affairs between the Proteſtants in 


otlan Queen Elizabeth. When they came to Berwick, they remained ſome da 
with Sir James Crofts the Governor, who undertook to manage their buſineſs tor them, 


Scotland and 


(nn) Ibid. p. 
xriti. Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil's Let- 
ter defiring that 
meeting, is dated 
YS at Oxford July 
14. 1559, and 


and adviſed them to return home ; which they did. Secretary Cecil ſent alſo an anſwer — 


to the Proteſtant nobility and gentry, concerning their propoſals to Queen Elizabeth; 
which was ſo general, that they were very near reſolving to break off the negotiation, had 


ZI Jo 


not Mr Knox interpoſed with ſo much earneſtneſs, that they allowed him once more to 
write to the Secretary [Al. To this letter there was quickly ſent an anſwer, deſiring that 


mercy, to ſuppreſs ſuch as fight againſt his glory) I 
will obey, albeit, that both nature and God's moſt 
perfect ordinance repugn to ſuch regiment. More 
plainly to ſpeak, if Queen Elizabeth ſhall confeſs, 
that the extraordinary diſpenſation of God's great 


ture and God's law doth deny unto all women; 
then ſhall none in England be more willing to main- 
tain her lawful authority than I ſhall be; but if 
(God's wond*rous work ſet aſide) ſhe ground (as God 
forbid) the juſtneſs of her title, upon conſuetude, 
laws, or ordinances of men, then I am aſſured, that 
as ſuch fooliſh preſumption doth highly offend God's 
ſupreme Majeſty, ſo do I greatly fear that her ingra- 
titude ſhall not long want puniſhment. And this, in 
the name of the eternal God, and of his ſon Jeſus 
Chriſt (before whom both you and I ſhall ſtand to 
make account of all counſel we give) I require you 
ſignify unto her Grace in my name ; adding, that 
only humility and dejection of herſelf before God 
ſhall be the firmity and ftability of her throne, which 
I know ſhall be aſſaulted more ways than one (36). 
He wrote alſo in the ſame ſtrain to Queen Elizabeth 
herſelf, intimating that, as long as ſhe ſhewed favour 
to them, that is, the Puritanical party, her regiment 
was lawful, but whenever ſhe failed of that, it would be 
lawful to depoſe her. If thus, ſays he, in God's pre- 
* ſenice you humble your ſelf, as in my heart I glorify 
Gad for that reſt granted to his afflicted flock with 
in England, under you a weak inſtrument; ſo will 
* I, with tongue and pen juſtify your authority and 
* regiment, as the Holy Ghoſt hath juftified the ſame 
in Deborah, that bleſſed mother in Iſrael. But if the 
* premiſes ( as God forbid) negleced, you ſhall begin 
© to brag of your birth, _ to build your authority and 
* regiment upon your own law, ( flatter yon who ſo lift 
your felicity all be Sort * - * 
[P] His petition wa net granted] The letter he 
wrote to Secretary Cecil on that head may be ſeen in 
Buchanan's edition of his hiſtory in 1649 ; as alſo io 
the MS. from which the edition in 1732 was printed ; 


but is not inſerted in that edition, as it ſhould ſeem, 


(33) P. Xvil- 


becauſe not to be found in the firſt edition of the 8vo, 
* being, as is probable, kept out to avoid giving of- 
fence to Queen Elizabeth and Secretary Cecil ; but, 
notwithftanding that conceſſion, the book was ſuppreſ- 
ſed in England where it had been printed.” Thus the 
writer of Knox's life in 1732 (38). But the calum- 
niating inſinuation here thrown upon the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth and her council is clearly wiped off, 
and turned upon the author of it by another writer of 
that nation already mentioned, who, in a note upon 
the words of Camden, concerning Mary, Queen Dow- 
ager of Scotland, mother of Mary Queen of Scots, in his 


annals of Queen Elizabeth, where, ſpeaking of that dow- 


ager, ſays, * ſhe was a pious and wiſe princeſs, who had 


ſuffered the moſt bitter reproaches from ſome virulent 


and furious preachers, as may be ſeen in their own 
Church Hiſtory, called in by Queen Elizabeth when it 
was juſt going to the preſs.” By this, ſays my author, he 
means Mr Knox's hiftory, an edition whereof was 
printed at London ; but at what iſe time has not 


as yet fully appeared. Mr. Camden ſays here, that this 
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mercy, maketh that lawful unto her, which both na- 


and printed twelve hundred of them The ſtationers at 


book contained, was not fit to be allowed a free paſſage 


ſome 


book was called in by Queen Elizabeth when it was 

juſt going to preſs ; he ſhould rather have ſaid, when it 

was going to be publiſhed ; ſince, of this Engliſh edi- 

tion in a ſmall 8vo, there are ſome _ copies to be 

met with at this day ; but every one of them is imper- | 
fect (39). He his proceeds in theſe terms: The au- (39) 3 
thor of the life of Mr Knox, prefixed to the late . Archdeacon 
edition of his hiſtory at Edinburgh, 1732, gives a paſ- (a/terwards bi- 
ſage from Calderwood's MS to aſcertain the time when ſhop) Nicholſon, 
this 8vo edition was printed at London, in the follow- P*'* of which is 
ing words. February 1586, Vaultellier, the printer, 


printed in that 
| hor? - 
took with him a copy of Mr Knox's hiftory of England, — cog — 
Hiſtorical Libra - 
ry, where he 
calls it a large 5 


the archbiſhop”s (Whitgift) command ſeized them the 18th 
of February. It was thought that he would get leave 
to proceed again ; becauſe the council perceived, that it 
would bring the Queen of Scots in deteftation (40). This (40) Knox's 
ſeems to be the beſt account of the date whentheſe books Life, p. Av. 
were ſeized ; but the expectation of getting leave to pro- 

ceed again ſeemsto have failed. True indeed, the ground 

of the expectation ſeems to be plauſible enough, ſeeing 

Mr Knox has laid himſelf out, as it were, to bring the 

Queen of Scots, his ſovereign, into deteſtation; but it 

ſeems likewiſe, that the council of England ſtood no 

longer in need of Mr Knox's detracting pen; they had 

= their point before that time (41), and now they (41) The Queen 


w well, that ſuch language and repreſentations as that of Scots was then 
a priſoner in 
England. See 
the general hiſto- 
ries of each coun- 


try. 


into the world. That wiſe council acted herein ſomewhat 
like thoſe who fawn on a traitor, while bis treachery 
may be ſerviceable ta them ; but when that ſeaſon is 
7 they deſpiſe both the traitor and the atopy, 42). 
He was allowed once more to write to the Se- 
= As this letter was judged to be of ſo much jo! 
importance as to procure an immediate compliance with 
the requeſt contained in it, we ſhall give an extract of 
it as follows: He begins with excufing his not coming 
to Berwick, for the reaſon expreſſed in the text above, 
and then proceeds in theſe terms. * I wiſh that rather 
* your pen than our credit, or any thing written to any 
of us, ſhould aſſure the lords and others of our good 
minds (who are now in number but five hundred). 
Unleſs that money be furniſhed without delay to pay 
the ſoldiers for their ſervice by paſt, and to retain 
another thouſand footmen, with three hundred horſe- 
men, till ſome ſlay be had in this danger, theſe gen- 
tlemen will be compelled to leave the fields. I am 
aſſured as fleſh may be of fleſh, that ſome of them will 
take a very hard life, before that ever they compone 
either with the queen regent, either yet with France. 
But this I dare not promiſe of all, unleſs in you they 
ſee a greater — 2 To ſupporte us will ap- 
pear exceſſive, and to break promiſe with France will 
appear dangerous. But the loſs of expences, in my 
opinion, ought not to be eſteemed from the firſt pay- 
ment, neither yet the danger from the firſt appear - 
ance. France is moſt fervent to conquer us, and 
avoweth, that againk us they will ſpend their crown 
(ſo did my own ears hear Bottincourt brag). But moſt 
aſſuredly I know, that unleſs by us they thought to 
make an entrance to you, hy would not wy our 
verty at that price. They labour to corrupt ſome 
& our ho wel ere money (and ſome of our number 
© are 


(42) Keith's Hi- 
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K NO X. 
ſome perſans of credit might be ſent to confer with the Engliſh at Berwick ; and the ſame 
letter io formed them, that there was a ſum of money ready to be delivered for carry ing 
on the common cauſe, aſſuring them, that if the Lords of the Congregation were willing 
to enter into a league with Queen Elizabeth upon honourable terms, they ſhould neither 
want men nor money. Upon this anſwer, Mr Henry Balnaveis, a mag well reſpected in 

both kingdoms, was ſent to Berwick, who ſoon returned with a ſum of money, which 
defrayed the publick expence *cill November; when John Cockburne.of Ormiſtoun being 
ſent tor the ſccond ſupport, received it, but fell into the hands of Earl Bothwell, who 
took the money from him (). In the interim, Mr Knox was choſen Miniſter of Edin- 


i, 


b 


2373 


(e e) Ibid. p. 214. 
Up: n this miſad- 


venture fullowed Burgh ng ly ; but being obliged to attend the Lords, while the agreement was in depen- 
4 dance, Mr Willock was left in Edinburgh to officiate in his room. The effect of theſe 


related in the fe- negotiations was the ſending of an army under the command of the Duke of Norfolk; 


—— which being joined by almoſt all the great men in Scotland, at laſt a peace was procured 
and concluded between the two kingdoms, on the 8th of July 1560 (pp). The Congre- 
144 Ibid. p. gationers being freed by this peace from any diſturbance, made ſeveral regulations towards 


propagating and eſtabliſhing the new religion; and, in order to have the reformed doctrine 
. preached throughout the kingdom, a diviſion was made thereof into twelve diſtricts (for 
the whole number of the reformed miniſters at this time was only twelve), whereby the 
diſtrict of Edinburgh was aſſigned to Mr Knox (qq). Theſe twelve minifters alſo compo- 
ſed a Confeſſion of Faith, which was afterwards ratified by Parliament; they alſo compiled 
the firſt books of Diſcipline for that Church. In December this year, Mr Knox buried 
his firſt wife Margery Bowes, an Engliſhwoman, for whoſe loſs he was much grieved (rr). 
In January the following year, 1551, we find our author engaged in a diſpute concerning 


(9 9) Ibid. p. 
236. where the 
names of them 
are mentioned, 
among whom 
Chriſtopher 

_ Goodman was 
appointed to St 


Antrews. the controverted points of religion, againſt Mr Alexander Anderſon, Sub- Principal of the 
(+1) See his Hi King's-college at Aberdeen, and Mr John Leſlie parſon of Une, and afterwards Biſhop 
Rory, p. 360, Of Koſs. In March 1560-61, Mr John Spottiſwood was admitted Superintendant of Lo- 
dg —_— thian by Mr Knox [K. And the ſame year, Auguſt 20, 1561, the Queen arrived at 
be given at the Leith From France, From her firſt arrival, her Majeſty ſct up a private Maſs in her 
— me- own chapel, which afterwards, by her protection and countenance, was much more fre- 


quented : this excited the zcal of Mr Knox, who expreſſed himſelf with great warmth 
apainſt allowing it; and an act of the Privy-Council being proclaimed at the market-Croſs 
of Edinburgh, forbidding any diſturbance to be given to this practice under pain of death, 
on the 25th of that month, Mr Knox openly in his ſermon the Sunday following declared, 
that one Maſs was more frightful to bim, than ten thouſand armed enemies, landed in any part 
of the realm (55). This freedom of ſpeech gave great offence to the Court, and the Queen 
herſelf had a long conference with him upon that and other ſubjects [S]. What part he 


(s 1) Liſe of 
Knox, p. xxvi. 
and Knox's Hi- 


Kory, p. 287. 


are poor, as before I writ, and cannot ſerve without 


ſuch perſon by Almighty God himſelf at that period ; 


* 


(43) Knox's Hi- 
ſtory, p. 213, 


where may be 
ſeen the form 
alſo of admitting 
or ele cting Elders 
and Deacons, p. 


(45) Keith's Hi- 


« ſupport) ; ſome they threaten, and againſt others they 
* have raiſed up a party in their own country. In this 
mean time, it you lye by as neutrals, what will be the 


end you may eaſily conjeQure.- And therefore, Sir, 


in the bowels of Chriſt Jeſus I require you to make 
plain anſwer, what the gentlemen here may liſten 
to, and what the queen's majeſty will do, may be 
without delay put in execution (43). 

[KR] Spottiſavacd was admitted ſuperintendant of Lo- 
thian by Mr Knox.) The form and order of this ad- 
miſſion was compoſed by Mr Knox, and is inſerted in 
his hiſtory (44). He begins with a ſermon upon theſe 

heads: 1. The neceſſity of miniſters and ſuperinten- 
dants. 2. The crimes and vices that might unable them. 
3. The virtues required in them. And laſtly, whether 
ſuch as by public conſent of the Kyrke were called to 
ſuch office mightrefuſe the ſame. Sermon finiſhed, it was 
declared by the preacher, That the lords of ſecret Council 
had given charge and power of the kirkes of Lothian to 
chuſe Mr John Spottiſwoode ſuperintendant, &c. Upon 
which words Mr Keith makes the following remark : One 
would think, ſays he, that if this charge, and power, and 
nomination of the particular perſon 85 this dignity, was 
given and made at that time by the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, there might be little ground to complain of the 
ſame power, when lodged in alawful king (45).* The 
ſame writer upon another occaſion obſerves, that the 
whole behaviour of the firſt reformers of religion in 
Scotland, ſhews that they had no notion of a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion being neceſſary for the vocation of ordinary 
office-bearers in che Church of Chriſt. What was it 
that made the new preachers to be the only perſons 
that had power to adminiſter the ſacraments? I ſup- 
poſe they will hardly ſay the parliament had authority 
to confer that power If it was the call of the people, 
it ſeems to be unheard of till that time, that the 
people could conſecrate and ordain any perſon to the 
ſacred offices: their conſent and approbation is quite 
ano her thing. I am inclined to think, they will 
have recourſe to a ſpecial immediate appointment to, 


but with how many difficulties ſuch an aſſertion may 
be attended, I need not offer to mention. —That Mr 
Knox and ſome others, who had regular ordination, did 
at that time undervalue their ſacred orders, and act as 
preachers by a ac call; and that others of the preachers 
never had any ordination, but the new one is certain: 
and *tis as certain that many to this day have ated as 
office-bearers in the Church, merely by virtue of that 
new call. May it not therefore be reaſonably doubted 
whether ſuch perſons be really Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, 
or no? At leaſt, may not other people who lay ſome 
ſtreſs on the validity of regular miniſtrations, make 
ſcruple to receive from their hands the myſteries of the 
Covenant of Redemption ? Is not the plea of the 
Quakers more defenſible, every one of whoſe preachers 

pretends an immediate call ®. | 
[S] He had a long conference with the Queen.) In 
this conference her majeſty having charged him with 
writing the Blaft, he avows it, and then proceeds 
— hear that an Engliſhman hath written againſt 
it, but I have not read him If he hath ſufficiently 
improved my reaſons, and eſtabliſhed his contrary pro- 
poſitions with as evident teſtimonies as I have dane 
mine, I ſhall not be obſtinate, but ſhall confeſs my er- 
ror and ignorance. But to this hour I have thought, 
and yet think my ſelf alone to be more able to ſuſtain 
the things affirmed in that my work, than any ten in 
Europe ſhall be able to confute it. This confident aſ- 
ſertion, together with his avowing to read the anſwer 
to his book, looks at firſt ſight to proceed from that 
obſtinacy of temper for which he was ſo remarkable; 
but upon a nearer view of it, will appear to be the ge- 
nuine effect of art and policy. If he had read the an- 
{wer he muſt either have replied, ar, by hisfilence, have 
incurred the cenſure of a tacit retraftation, The firſt 
he well ſa was too raſh and dangerous to engage in ; 
and therefore he took this method to avoid the re- 
proach of the ſecond, which muſt have leſſened his 
authority among his own party. With the ſame art is 
his anſwer conducted. ta de Qeeen' o next charge in 
; | im 


® Ibid. p. 150. 
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K N O X. 
bote in the affairs of the Qhurch, during che remeinder of this yeur 1581 
hie Hiſtory, to which we refer the reader. In 1562 
ciling the Earls of Bothwell and Arran, which is an 


0 : I 
>. 0 - 


„ve find him Employed in fecon- 


(% The ſame year, the 


evidence how much he was regarded 


their former intereſt at the Court of France, received the news with great joy : Mr Knox 


hearing of her behaviour, and apprehending that the 
produce diſmal effects, in prejudice of the reformed intereſt in theſe 
preach a ſermon, wherein be laxed the ignorance, vanity, and deſpite of princts, 
virtue, and ogainft all thoſe in whom hatred of vice and love of virtue appeared. 
other expreſſions, in reproof of dancing for 


powet of the 
thought fit to 


his and 


Joy at the diſpleaſure taken a 


Queen being informed that her uncles were like to recover Ti 


» " » 
N 2 ” 
em, 


„ 
* 
; Mg, 
8 * 
. „ ' 
28 , 3 
3 ? 


Lrot . 


by the moſt eminent perſons of the kingdom, and how much intereft he had with them (* 


1 Ibid. p. 


8, 309, 310. 


he meſſage was 


brought by Alex- 
ander Cock bu 


veen s relations would who bad been 


formerly his 
ſcholar, and the 


with the Queen's 
declaring ſhe had 


Tn all conference ended 


inſt God's been miſin- 


people, coming to the ears of the Queen, her Majeſty ſent for him, 2 a ſecond 
conference with him (#z). This year he was appointed, by the General Aſſembly, Com- (ww) m4. g. 
miſſioner to the counties of Kyle and Galloway; and, by his influence, ſeveral of the moſt 3'*: 377. 
eminent gentlemen of Kyle, Cunningham, and Carrick, entered into a bond or covenant = Lite «f 


at Air, which was ſubſcribed 


September 4, 1562 (ww) [T J. From the ſhire of Air 
he went to Nithſdale and Galloway, and had ſeveral conferences about matters of great im- 


was mide by Me 


portance with the Maſter of Maxwell; and from this county he wrote to the Duke of Wag Kenne- 
Chaterault, giving him cautions both againſt the Biſhop of St Andrews and the Earl of 


Huntley, whoſe counſels he jud 


might prove prejudicial to the reformed intereſt. At 


this time he accepted a challenge made by an eminent perſon among the Papiſts to a pub- 
lick diſpute about the Maſs, which continued the ſpace of three days, and was afterwards 
printed (x x). In the beginning of the Queen's firſt Parliament, in May 1563, Mr Knox 
endeavoured to excite the Earl of Murray to appear with zeal and courage, to get the ar- 
ticles of Leith eſtabliſhed by Law; but finding him cooler than he expected, there fol- 
lowed a breach between them, which continued for a year and a half (yy). And after the 
bill was rejected, the Parliament not being diſſolved, he preached a ſermon before a great 
many of the members, wherein he expreſſed his ſenſe of that matter with vehemency, 
and at the cloſe declared his abhorrency of the Queen's marrying a Papiſt . This gave 
great offence to the Court; and her Majeſty ſending for him, expreſſed much paſſion, 


and thought to have puniſhed him, but was preyailed upon to deſiſt at that time 


him of denying her juſt authority : to which he pleads 
the privilege of the learned in all ages, and cites Plato 
in particular, who had publickly taught doctrines con- 
trary to the common opinion without diſturbing the 
ſociety, bearing with patience the errors and imper- 
ſections which they could not amend, Even þo, ſays 
he, Madam, am I content to do in ufrightneſs of heart ; 
and with the teſtimony of a good conſcience I haue com- 
municaie my judgment to the world; if the realme finds 
n incorveniency in the regiment of a woman, that 
ewhich they approve ſhall I not farther diſallow than 
avithin my own breaft, but ſhall be as well content to 
live under your Grace as Paul wa, to live under Nero; 
and my hops is, concludes he, that /o long as ye defile not 
your hands with the blood of the ſaints of God, that nei - 
ther I ner the book ſball either hart yon or your authority ; 
for, in very deed, Madame, that book was written 
moſt eſpecially againſt that wicked Jeſabel of Eng- 
(46) Knox's Hi- Jand (46). 
glory, p. 288. [7] Entered into @ covenant at Air.] We have 
already mentioned the firſt of theſe bonds or cove- 


(47) In the text, nants (47) made at Edinburgh, Dec. 3, 1557, which 
at note +, in p. runs thus: 


2870. We perceiving how Sathan in his memberis, the anti- 


chriſtis of our tyme cruellie doeth rage, ſeeking to down- 


thring and to deſtroy the evangell of Cbriſ and his con- 
gregation, aucht, according to our boundin dewtie, to 
Aryvs in our maifteris cauſe, ein unto the deith, being 
certane of the viftorie in him: the gubill our dewtic, 
being weill confiderit, ve do promeis befoir the Ma- 
;jeſtie of God and bis Compregatioun, That ave be his grace, 
fall with all diligence continuallie applie our haill 
power, ſubſtance, and our very lyoes to manteine, ſet 


fordward, and eflabliſh the moſt bliſſit word of God, 


and his Congregatioun : and ſall labour at our paſſibili- 

te to have faythful miniſteris puirlie and trewlie to mi- 

_ Chriftis Evangell and Sacraments to his pepill. 
e 


fall mantein thame, nuriſche thame, and defend 
thame, the haill Con 


egation of Chrift, and t mem- 
ber theirof at our 7 Apt "ine 


I poweris, and wairing of our 


Aver, again Sathan and all wicked power that dois 
mtend tirranit or tyubile againſt the foirſord Congrega- 
tioun. Unto the quhilk holie Ward and Congregatioun 
wwe do joyn us ; and alſo dois rennt and foirſaik the 
Cangregatioun of Sathan with all thr ſuperflitiounis, ab- 

mnatiounis and idolatrie theirof. And mairover 
ſail diclair our ſelfis manifeftlie enemiar thairto, be 


[U J. 
The 


this our faythfull promeis befoir God, teſtiſied to bis 
Congregatioun, be our ſubſcriptioun at thir Preſens. 


At Edinburgbe the 3d day of December, 1557 Yairs. 
| Gad callit to witneſs. 
Sic ſubſeribitur 
A. Erle of Argyll, 
Glenc air Ae, | 
Mortoun, 


Archibald Lord of Larne, 
Fobn Erikin of Dun, &c (48). 


Accordingly the writer of Knox's Life, in 1732, 
tells as, that from this bond, thoſe who ſeparated from 
Popery, were called the Congregation ; becauſe in it 
they oblige themſelves to maintain, ſet forward, and 
[eſtabliſh the moſt bleſſed word and his Congregation; 
and the nobility who adopted the Reformed intereſt 
were called the Lords of the Congregation (49). Mr 
Keith is arch upon this Bond. In which, tho' it be 
very conciſe, the reader, ſays he, may obſerve that they 
ſtile themſelves no leſs than ſeven times the Congrega- 
tion. And that alſo, with this fingular ſpecialty, as 
being the Congregation of the Lord, in oppoſition to 
thoſe of the Church, whom they are pleaſed to call the 
Congregation of Sathan (50). 

[U] And was prevailed upon to defift for that time.] 
The offenſive words were; And now, my lords, to put 
an end to all, I hear of the queen's marriage. 4. 
brethren to emperors and kings, firive all for the beff 


2 3 but this, my lords, will I ſay (note the day and 


car witneſs after ) whenſoever the nobility of Scotland 
profeſſing the Lord Jeſus, conſents that an Infidel, ( and 
all Papifts are Infidels) ſhall be had to our ſovereign, 
ye do fo far as in you lieth, to baniſh Chrift Teſws 
from the realm, ye bring God's wengeance uyon the 


country, 4 plague upon your ſelves, and, perchance, ye 
ſhall Gs jnalt confer to your ſovereigs. In his de- 
fence e 


the queen he ſaid, that out of the pulpit 


dy, a fon of the 
houſe of Caffils, 


Prior of Whi- 


thorn, and Abbot 
of Croſs Rezal, 


and the diſpute 

was heid in the 
village of May- 
bole in Carrick. 
Se Knox's H. 


tory, p · 318. 


] See an ac- 
count of it in 
Knox's Hiftory, 
P33 | 


He was mar- 
ried to her Maje- 


ty July 19, this 
year. 


(48) Knox's 
Hiſtory, Pp, 101. 


few had occaſion to be offended at him ; and there, 


Madam, ſays he, I am not maſter of my ſelf, but muſt 
obey who commands me to plain, and to flatter 
no fleſh upon the face of the earth. Then happened 
another incident, which was like to have brought him 
into great trouble this year. During the G_ ab- 
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| K N O Xe 3 
The General Aſſembly being held in June 1564, ( ſtlected commiitiee was appointed to 
hold a Sake: code th ſeveral perſons of diftin@jon, : officers! of Rate, upon ſome concro- 
yerted points; the chief of which was about the boundarics to be ſettled between the power 


« 
3 


married to the Queen, was adviſed by the Proteſtants about Court to hear Mr Knox preach, 
as thinking it would contribute much to procure the good - will of the people. At their 
deſire he went, on the 19th of Auguſt, to the high church, but was ſo much offended at 
the ſermon, that he eomplained to the Council, who immediately ordered Mr Knox be- 
fore them, and forbad him to preach for ſeveral days [XJ]. The General Aſſembly, 
which met in December this year in their fourth ſeſſion, appointed Mr Knox to draw up 
a conſolatory letter in their name, to encourage miniſters, exhorters, and readers, to con- 
tinue in their vocations, which many were under great temptation to leave for want of 
ſubſiſtence, and to exhort the profeſſors of the realm to ſupply their neceſſities. He was 
alſo appointed by this aſſembly to viſit, preach, and plant, the kirks of the South, till 
(»x) Life of the next aſſembly, and to remain as long as he could at that work (zz). He requeſted 
Ko, f. r the General Aſſembly, which met at Edinburgh in December 1 566, that he might have 
| (448) Probably leave to go to England to viſit two of his ſons (a a a), and for other neceſſary affairs in 
then at ſchool, if that kingdom [T]. The ſame General Aſſembly being informed, that ſome worthy and 


the ſame as were 


afterwards ſen: to learned divines in England were proſecuted by the Biſhops, becauſe they refuſed to uſe the 
in nile, 4 Habits appointed by Law for Church-men, cauſed a letter to be written and ſent by Mr 
is mentioned in Knox, wherein with great earneſtneſs they intreated, that they might deal gently with 


the cloſe hereof. ſuch miniſters as ſcrupled the uſe of thoſe veſtments [Z J. In 1567, Mr Knox preached a 


of the ſupreme magiſtrate and the people [FJ]. The enſuing year, Lord Darnley being 


ſermon at the coronation of King James the Sixth of Scotland, and afterwards the Firſt 


(555) This fer- of Great - Britain (555). This year is very remarkable in Scotland, upon account of the 


. 
mon is muc 


Hiſtory, p. 336, preſe 


6 | 

337» the middle of December. The nobility convened ac- [Z] To be gentle to the Nonconformiſts.] This let- 

cordingly, and having heard Mr Knox's defence, ac- ter is publiſhed by Biſhop Spottiſwood in his hiſtory of 
| quitted him. His conduct was likewiſe approved by the troubles at Francfort, as alſo by Mr Stry pe in his 
(53) That a- the General Aﬀembly of the Church (53). Life of Archbiſhop Parker. The letter itſelf ſeems to be 
_ met De- [JJ] The boundaries between power of the prince and Mr Knox's performance, as is affirmed in his Hiſtory ; 
Sade 2 1 4 The writer of Mr Knox's life tells us, that where we have alſo a copy of the Aſſembly's letter (57). 
particular account In this conference Mr Knox and the reſt of his brethren [AA] He was much afflited at the murder of the 
of this whole af- eſpouſed the ſame principles which have been owned Earl of Murray.) We are told that he apprehended 
fair in Kaon by the ſupporters of the late happy Revolution. The the intereſt of religion would be expoſed to the utmoſt 
Hitory, from p. courtiers were for ſcrewing the royal prerogative to a danger by the earl's fall; and, upon that account, ex- 
WF great pitch, by which, apon peruſing the conferences preſſed himſelf with great concern both in public and 

is 


(54) Ibid. p. 
349 to 366. 


nt at Mr Knox's trial, which was appointed for 


related by Mr. Knox (54), I ſuppoſe ts meant, that in 
both caſes, the courtiers on one fide urged the doctrine 
of abſolute Non refiftance, which was rejected by the 
TX) Firbadh b for ſeveral days.) Hi 

im to preach for /everal days.] His text 
* xxvi. 13 8 O Lord our God, other lords 
than thos have reigned over as. From theſe words he 
took occafion to ſpeak of the government of wicked 
princes, who for the fins of the people are ſent as ty- 
rants and ſcourges to plague them. And amongft other 


June 25 (5 


private. The ſame writer tells us alſo, that he had ſeen 
a form of prayer compoſed by him upon this event, 
which ſhews his genuine ſentiments of this matter. It 
is preſerved by Mr Calderwood (58). Spottiſwood, 
on the occafion of the Regent's murder, has related 
a Rory of Knox, which the writer of his life has in- 
ſerted as 2 proof that he was in very great efteem, 
and reputed to be endued with an extraordinary faculty 
of pred icting things to come. And indeed tis certain 


that Knox, upon all ogcafions, denounces the ven- 
Fe we TAE geance 


($5) Wa. p. 
380, 3817. 


commended by great turn of affairs there by Queen Mary's reſigning the government, and by the appoint- 
1 ment of the Earl of Murray to be regent. The firſt parliament which was called by the 
had, who wasa Earl met upon the 15th of December. It was a very numerous convention of all the 
good judge of the Fi ſtates, and Mr Knox preached a very zealous ſermon at the opening of it; and he was 
beauties of ſuch a x 9 . R 
performance, extremely afflicted at the Regent's death in 1569 [AA]. In 1571, the Hamiltons and 
others, 
31) After paſ- ſence from Holy-rood houſe this ſummer (51), ſome of things, he ſaid, that God ſets in that room ( for the offences 
moſt part of her family celebrating maſs at the palace, there ap- and ingratitude of the people] boys and women. There 
the ſammer in peared greater numbers than uſual ; ſome of the moſt were alſo ſome other words uttered by him which gave 
— Ay ee ſhe kxealous Proteſtants being inforined of it, went to the great offence to the king, as, thatGod juſtly puniſbed Ahab 
2 — gy abbey to take down the names of ſuch as they ſaw and his poſterity, becauſe he would not take order with 
going to that ſervice. The queen's ſervants ſent to the that harlot Jexabel. Theſe words the Council told him 
comptroller, advertiſing him that they were in great had given offence to his majeſty, and they deſired him 
danger, and craving his aſſiſtance, he came down with to abſtain from preaching fifteen or twenty days, and let 
great expedition, attended by the magiſtrates of Edin- Mr Craig ſupply the place. He anſwered, that he had 
burgh and ſeveral others. Upon this occafion one 2 nothing but according to his text; and if the 
Patrick Cranſtoun went into the queen's chappel, and Church would command him either to ſpeak or ab- 
finding the alter covered, and the prieſt ready to cele- ſtain, he would obey ſo far as the word of God would 
brate maſs, ſaid, The queen's Majeſty is not here, how dare permit him (55). The publiſher of Mr Knox's hiſ- 
you then be ſo malapert as openly to do againſt the Law? tory in 4to, adds in the margin, that in anſwering he 
The report of this being carried to the Queen, ſhe ſaid more than he had preached ; for he added, that 
ordered Cranſtoun, with one Armſtrong, to be ſum- as the king had for pleaſure of the queen gone to 
moned, and find ſurety to underly the law for felony, maſs, and diſhonoured the Lord God, fo ſhould God 
having made violent invaſion into the queen's palace. in his juſtice make her an inſtrument of his ruin; 
Mr Knox being afraid that extremity might be uſed and ſo it fell out in a very ſhort time ; but the queen, 
againſt theſe zealous men, and being authoriſed by the being incenſed at theſe words, fell out into tears, and 
laſt General Aſſembly to give advertiſement to the whole to pleaſe her, John Knox muſt abſtain from preach- 
body of Proteftants in Scotland, when any danger ap- ing for a time | 1 
peared, wrote a circular letter, wherein he deſires [T] He went to Exgland to uiſit bis two ſons, &fc.] 
17 5 them to convene for the ſupport of theſe men againſt Before he ſet out, he had ample teſtimonials from the 
| (52) This letter the time of their appearance (52). Some copies of afſembly of his life, doctrine, and uſefulneſs, and was 
| is dated at Edin - this letter were intercepted and brought to the Queen. by them recommended to all to whom he ſhould 
_ ＋ f It was concluded in the cabinet- council that it con -· come. The aſſembly limited his abode in England 
lanes bs his dtained treaſon, and the nobility were advertiſed to be to the meeting of the next general aſſembly, 


(55) Knex's 
Life, p. XXx. 


(57) Book v. p. 
402. 
December 27, 
1566. 


(58) Knox's 
Life, p. xxxi. 
See alto Smeton 
anſwer to Archi- 
bald Hamilton's 
—_— Con- 
fufione 1uinia- 
n Set, apud 
Scotos, p. 116. 


It is dated 
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(60) This con- 
firms Mr Keith”; 
obſervation men- 
tioned in remai k 
| LX]. 


- 
* 
- 
Ju . 


ledge. Upon This anſwer, Which, 


day. 


ſtaffed with ſtraw, to make the appes 
calf; which device was uſed in the Highlands of Scot- 
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othets, who Hd entered into, a combi 


vegan t6 fotrify the rawn of Edinburgh. 


p 


ion againſt the Earl of Lenox, then Regent; 
ify th | bile they were thus employed, a Council was & - 
held by them in the caſtle on the fourth of May, where the Laird of Graioge, captain of 
the caſtle, propoſed that they might give ſecurity for the perſon of Mr Knox, which was 
alſd much defired by the town's-people. The Hamiltons anſwered, that they could not 
promiſe; him ſecurity upon their honour, þbecaviſe there were many in the town who loved „ 
him nor, befides, other diſorder! people, that might do him harm without their know- 
| bi, plainly ſhEwed no good intention to Mr Knox, his 

friends in rhe town, with Mr Craig his collrague at their head, intreated him to leave the 1 

place, by reaſon of the impending danger to him, and to them too upon his account, in 0 
defending hitn' from the attenſpts of the contrary pafty; which being alſo the ſtrongeſt, 
would moſt probably. be able to execute their deſigns againſt him. 
Ediobutgh on the fifth of May, he went firſt to Abbotſhall in Fyfe, and thence to St An» — _ - 
drews, where he remained till the 24d of Auguſt, 1572 (4 dd). That year there was a (% We of 
convention of the migiſters at Leith, where it was agreed, that a certain kind of Epiſco- = 
pacy ſhould be introduced into the Church, which was zealouſly oppoſed by our Reformer 
[BB]. The troubles of the country being much abated, and the people of Edinburgh, 
who had been obliged to leave it, being returned, they ſent two of their number, viz. 
Nicol Edward arid Johri Johnſton, Scribe, to St Andrews, to invite Mr Knox to return 
to them, and to aſk his advice about the choire of another miniſter to aſſiſt him during 
the time of the troubles [CC]. With their commiſſioners they ſent a letter, which is in- 
ſerted below [D DJ]. The ſuper intendant of Lothian was with them, when they preſented 
the letter; which, when Mr Knox had peruſed, he conſented to return upon this condi- 
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Accordingly, leaving | & 
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tion, that he ſhould not be deſired in any fort to ceaſe ſpeaking againſt the treaſonable 

dealings of thoſe who held out the caſtle of Edinburgh; and this he deſired them to ſignify 

to the whole, brethren, leſt they ſhould repent afterwards of his auſterity againſt thoſe in £20 

the caſtle, or fear to be treated the worſe on his account; and after his return, he repeated | 


theſe words more than once to his friends there, before he entered the pulpit; t 


ce of Heaven upon the enemies of the Congregi- 
— and conſtantly laid claim to the * 


illumination of the Holy Ghoſt, and to the giſt of Pro- 


phecy, how truly needs not be faid at this time of 


[BB] Which was zealouſly oppoſed by our Reformer. ] 
The biſhops who came in by virtue of this Conven- 


tion, were called Tu/ehan biſhops ; the word Tulchan, 


in the lriſh language, fignifying the ſkin of a calf 
ice of a livin 


land, that the cows might eaſily yield their milk, as 
they did not do-it without a great ſtruggle, when their 
calves were taken from them: from this cuſtom the bi- 
ſhops now introduced were called Tulehan, becauſe, al- 
tho* the courtiers had got the far greater part of the 
revenues of the biſhopricks, yet they could not get a 
colourable title to theſe rents, as the law then ſtood, ex- 
cept they had a conveyance-from thoſe who had the 
title of biſhops ; for this reaſon it was thought a good 
expedient by the great ones, who had a longing mind 


to enjoy the profits of the biſhoprics, that this ſort of 


biſhops ſhould be brought into the Church, and indeed 
all of them, by certain pactions, conveyed the far 
greater part of the revenues to their patrons, reſerving 
a.very ſmall part to themſelves. Among the reſt, the 
Archbiſhoprick of St Andrew's coming to the ſhare of 
the Earl of Morton, that nobleman deſigned Mr john 
Douglas, Rector of the Univerſity there, in whom his 


Lordſhip had an entire confidence, to be elected to 


that See: for this purpoſe the electors were conyened 
Feb. 8, 1572, where, after ſome oppoſition, he was 
elected archbiſhop. Mr Knox, being then in St An- 
drew's, was much diſpleaſed with this election; and 
the next Loxd's-day, being to preach in the forengon 
where the Earl of Morton was preſent, he not only 
peremptorily refuſed to inaugurate and receive the 


,new-elefted biſhop, but publickly denounced an ana- 


thema both to the giver and receive 


f this biſhoprick, 
Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, 


Douglas was ad- 


mitted archbiſhop, according to the order for admitting 


ſuperintendants and miniſters (60) ; for they had not as 
et framed any icular form for admitting biſhops. 
r John Rutherfot@, Provoſt of the Old College of Sc 
ew's, and Meſſieurs Archibald and John Hamilton, 


| Profeſſors in the New College, ſpread a report nent 
woeek, that Mr.Knox's oppoſition to the 


eceded. from aypique that be was not eledted himſelf. 
This coming to his ears, he vindicated himſelf from 
the pulpiggext Lord's-day in words to the following pur- 
poſe: I bawe reſu/ed.a far greater biſhoprick than ever it 
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g who appeared againſt 


pro- * Off Edinburgh he 1405 of Auguſt, 1572. 


” 


hey an- 
ſwered, 


was, which I might have had with the favour of 

greater men than ever he had his; 1 did and do repine, | 

not from malecontent, but for the diſcharge of my 

conſcience, that the Kirk of Scotland be not ſubject to 

No (61). | | (97) Kane 

[CC] The choice of another Miniſter, &c.) They e, F. r 

were exceedingly diſpleaſed with - N of Me Ln ch 3338 

Craig during the time of the troubles, he having made that we have ob- 

too great complacency, as they thought, with thoſe ſerved was made 

the authority of the young king lim _ — 

and his regents, and were unwilling äny longer to ſub- Hg Vik 

mit to his miniſters (62). | | time. * 
Dh With the letter which is inſerted below ] The ; 

letter is in theſe terms: * The comfort of the Holy (62) Ibid. p. 

* Spirit for ſalutation. Of the refloring of us unde- v. 

* ſerved of our God into our town we believe ye 

are not ignorant; and yet wwe cannot excuſe our 

* ſloth, that we have not as yet advertiſed you theyeof, 

* being troubled to obtain that liberty which we had 

© before our parting therefrae, wherein as yet we are 

occupied, was and is the cauſe of our ſlackneſ;, which 

aue doubt not ye will accept in good part. Our eftate 

at preſent in that thing, which to us at preſent ts 

* moſt dear, is, that miniſters may be had, of whom 

* for the preſent we are deflitute, you only excepted, 

* moveth us more than any other thing ; and for that 

« purpoſe, and for treating of ſuch other things as con- - 

* cern the ſlate of the Kirk, aue directad the bearers to CY 

* the Aſſembly at St Tohnflown, who will certify * 

yen of their anſwer which they have received : but 

* becauſe you are he to whom we are married under 

© God, we would crave, and crave of God, if hability. 

© of your perſon might ſuſtain travel, that once again 

your voice might be heard among us, and that thing 

© reformed which ſome time by you was planted among 

© us. Laib are we to diſtreſs or hurt your perſon any 

* wife, and far loather to want you, we being joined 

© together in love by God, and knowing your care to be 

© mo leſs for us than it has been berw#efore. We refer 

your returning to yourſelf and your judgment ; but if 

it may fland with your will, wwe defire the ſame moſt 

* earneſtly. And knowing the ſufficiency of the bearers, 

* who will declare our mm re you at great length, 

« auherein ye ſhall give thaw credit, wwe commit you to #- # 

* the protection of Eternal. + , 
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place to teach in, where his voice might 


'Ff) It was 
. to Edin- 
burgh about the 
12th of Septem- 
ber by Mr Killi- 


Den preached in the Tolbooth as long as he had 


Mr Knox ſent the letter below [EE] 
and 


gere! It was 
his cuſtom every 
day to read ſome 
chapters of the 
Old and New 
Teſtament in his 
family, together 
with forme 
pſalms. Life, Pe 
xxx vi. 


* There is 2 
long and very 
particular account 
of his behaviour 
from this day to 
that of hisdeath, 
by Mr Calder- 
wood, and ex- 
trated by the 
writer of his 
Life, to which 
we refer thoſe 

khat are cucious 
ef ſuch matters, 


Scotland ®. 


(356) Life, p. 
xli. 


+ They are, 
'Tho. Smeton, 
ubi fupra, Beza 
in Iconibus. 
Melchior Adams, 
ubi ſupra. 

and Jacobus Ver- 
benden, in Nis 
Effigies Præſtan- 
rum Theolog. 
&c, Hage, 1602. 


extrav 


may be taken for 4 ſpec 
in the words of Mr * 
ſpoken of his reſidence in England 


[EE] The letter may ſeen belew.} It runs thus: 


* Beloved Brother, | " 

Seeing Gad of his mercy, far above my expeHation, 

* bath called me once again to Edinbargh, and yet 1 
feel nature ſo decayed, and daily to decay, that 1 look 
rot for a long continuance of my battle, I would 
* gladly once diſcharge my conſcience, unto your boſom, 

| * and unto the boſom of others, in whom 1 think the fear 
F God remaineth.” If I had the ability of bady, 1 ſhould 
* not have put you to the pains to which 1 require you 
 * now, that is, once to wifit me, that we may ednfer to- 
- | a of beavenly things, for in earth there is no fla- 
* bility, except the Kirk of Jeſus Chrift, ever fghting 
* under the Croſs, to whoſe protection I heartily commit 


* you. 
6 From Edinburgb, 71 of September, 1 572. 
4 Accelere, ms frater, aboqsi Jero wenies'* 


EFF} He defired Mr Crocque might be told of bis D- 
nanciation.] The Denunciation was to this parport; 
Sentence is pronounced in Scatland againſt that murderer 
the King of France, and God's wengeance ſpall never 
depart from him nor hid bouje ; but his ame Hall re- 
main ax execration to poflerity ; and none that ſhall come 
of bis loins, ſhall emjoy that kindgiim in peace and quiet- 

: neſs, unleſs refantance prevent God's judgment. The 
ambaſſador being told of it, applied to the regent and 
| council, and complained that is maſter was called a 
tor and murderer of his ſubjeQs,, under a-promiſe 
und cruſt ; and defired that an mi 
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in the great kirk; but his voice was become very weak, and therefore he de 
be heard, if it were but to a hundred 
which was granted. Immediately after this agreement commiſſioners were ſent,” by whom 
. Mr Lawſon came to Edinburgh September 15, 
preached upon the Friday after, to the great ſatisfaction of the people, and continued 
preaching, *till he was admitted to the Charge 

r 


impaired by the news of the maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris about this time (fff 
However, he introduced it into his next ſermon, with his uſual denunciation of $ 
vengeance thereon, which he defired the French Ambaſſador, Monſieur La Crocque 
might be acquainted with [F F]. On Sunday November 9, 1572, he admi 
Mr Lawfon a miniſter of Edinburgh. But his voice was fo weak, that very few could 
hear him; he declared the mutual duty between à miniſter and his 
that had given them one in his room, who was now unable to teach, 
might augment his graces to him a thouſand fold above that which he had, if it were his 
eaſure, and ended with pronouncing the bleſſing. From this day he haſtned to his end. 
pon the 11th, he was ſeized with a violent cough and great pains of the body; fo that 
upon the 1 3th, he was obliged to give over his ordinary reading of the ſcriptures (pg gg). 
During his ſickneſs, he was viſited occaſionally by the Earl of Morton, and others o& the 
3 nobility and gentry. But his decay ſtill continually increaſing, he reſigned hi 
teath on Monday the 24th of November, 1572, with great piety, reſignation, and t 
in God, ſuch as well became the Principal Director of the Reformation of Religion in 
He was interred on the 26th, in the kirk-yard of St Giles's, the cor 
attended by ſeveral lords who were then at Edinburgh, and particularly the Earl of Mor- 
ton, that day choſen Regent, who, as ſoon as he was laid in his 


imen of the reſt. We ſhall therefore conclude what relates therets 
who hath dealt candidly with his 
and Geneva, cloſes his account thus: In May 1 


on the other hand, an account of his death was fabri- 
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9 ſwered, that they never meant to put a bridle on his tongue, but deſired Riu to fpesk 3 
* 6 cotding . as in former times. The alfo requeſted his advice upon the 2 
5 choice of a mm̃iſter; and, after ſome debates, they agreed vpon Mr lader Lawſon, : 
(eee) mid. p. Sub-Principat of the King's college at Aberdeen (e ee). Mr Knox left St Anudtew's Au- 
, . guſt 17, and came to Leith on the 23d. Upon tlie laſt day of that month, he preached 


ed anothet 
perioos z 


of the miniftry at Edinburgh, Mr Knox 
ength of body ; but his health was greatly 


flock ; he 


and 


praiſed God, 
deſired that God 


pſe being 


grave, ſaid, There lies a 


man, who in bis life never feared the face of a man, tubo hath been often threatened with dag 
and dagger, but yet hath ended bis days in peact and bonour. For be had God's provid 


watching over him in a ſpectal manner, when bis very life was ſought (bB) [GO]: As to 
his character, he was one of thoſe extraordinary perſons, of whom few, i 

ferved to ſpeak with ſufficient temper. All that we find of him in this way, ate either 
| nt encomiums on one hand, or ſenſeleſs invectives on the other. The length 
the firſt exclude them neceſſarily from a place here; we can only refer to them in the 
margin 7. And of the latter, we have already 


any, are db. 


of 


given one in the laſt remark below, whicti 


memory ; and having 
5593 
© tic 


the miniſters in their fermons. This was waved by 


the council, and the ambaſſador was told, that they 


could not hinder the miniſters from ſpeaking even 
againſt themſelves 455 J We bn (53) Ibid. 5. 
GG] Whew his fe was ſought. } We have a 2 . 

ab in — het It was his = 

fit at the table head in his own honſe with his back to 

a window; yet, upon a certain night he ſat with his 
back to the table, 8 2 m_ —— at the 
window ely to kill him; but th piraters 
miſſed Ear bullet lighted on the candleſtielt 
and made a hole in the foot of it, which is yet to be 
feen (64). We need nos obſerve, that the pretefice in- 
ſinuated in this ſtory by Mr Calderwood of an entru- 
ordinasy providence in in Knox's 
is the pure eſſect of bigotry. ever, to ballance it 


(54) 


ie 
ance 


” 


(theſe are the author's words) ; which was, thut 
fel, with-a good cval-fire by him, and a lighteal — 
de defired the fervant-maid that , V 
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which 
body of Knox lying dead ih che middle of 
and with a aioft ghaſtly and hotrid con 
his body were to ſhew the condition of his 
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„ who was married to Mr Robert Pont, Miniſter of Se Cuth- 
and on ſome tithe a Lord of Seſſion. His ſons were both educated 
wet] Lhe 

the death of "their father. 


1 8 F doc. 


in that year. The ſecond ſon; Eleazar, took the degree of Bachelor 


| 44 „ — e 


*; * A 1581, was appoiate Univerſity-Preaeher in 1587-8, made Vicar of Clagon- (111) 
magna May. 17, 1587 (//1), and proceeded B. D. the following year. He died in 
and was buried in the chapel of St John's college ( n n). To his ſecond wife, Mr 
married Mrs Margaret Stewart, daughter to Andrew Lord Ochiltrie, a zealous 


three daughters, to whom, with their mother, in 1573, was granted the following 


chaldera oats. . This favour is ſaid to be granted on account of Mr Knox's long and fruit- Cab. 
ful cravels in the Kirk, and for the education and ſupport of his wife and children. One 


James Fleming, alſp a miniſter, and grandfather by another wife to the late Mr Robert 


(HH). « As * , y * | A 


[HH] An actes, of bis Writings. Theſe are : 1. 4 js, and «fuk time at Binkrgd, 1733, fol 
| | faithful Admonition to the true Profeſſors of the 2 * of editign is printed from a MS i ——_ 
Crit within the Kingdom of England, 1554 lege at Glaſgow, an account of 8 
reprinted at the end of his Hiſtory in 1644 and 1732. others is given by the editor, in 
2 A Letter to Mary Queen-Regent of Scotland, t556, fixed — Befides his printed 
plant with additions in 1558 ; and again, at the end alſo, in 1732, ſome MSS of his in the hands of Mr 
of his Hiſtory. 3. The — A of Jobs Knox, bers Woodn , Minifter of Eaſtwood, 
| cruel and unjuſf Sentence David Calderwood's 
—— Rr Lat Chong e, Ho4n ME Charch of — Thoſe in 
 Supplication and Exhortation to * . 1 4 are, 1, A volume in folio, i 
and Commonality of the ſame Realm, 1558 enn 
at the end of his Hiſtory, where is ſubjo wi 04h Goo bo Gras, Seribe to the General Aſſembly, far ; 
| monitien to England and Scotland to -7 Stawart, Mr Knox's widow, 
q tance, by Anthony _ ; as alſo Mr Khox's — 5 1 
tiſement, concerning the /ccond Blaſt of Un Tens 
iT acorns Dow 


-wricten upon it. The contents of it 
4 The firſt P 


1 Prayer, 4 ſheets. 2. The fixth m_ | 
Re of Waemen, 1558, 8vo. - r was leaving England. 
How ws 1732. fol. 4 5 4 brief 2 to Eng- to ſeveral Congregations in Eng 


— — 7 — 
3 ou 
the ſpeady o LF a of Chriff's Go 3 Plaigs, which ſall ſchortlie cum þ 2 — ＋ 
" — 41 — Pp Mary fuppreſſed — baniſhed, 72 Gad Wok, and imbraſſing Idelatrie, John 
15591 and again, wi is Hiſtory in 1644 and 1732. 4. To the Faithful in — 4 Newcaſtle, a 
* » Anſwer to 5 4. * blaſphemous Ca — - A volume in 410, containing 1 
ations written by an Anabaptift, and Adverſa Upoa the title page is written, the epiſtles | 
82 eternal Pred:flination, by John Knox, Ad — worthy to be read, &c. And in another _=_ 
rv bo of henry; Geneva, 1560. 9. The 
Confeffſon of Faith, ratified. by the Parliament of Scat ti 
| 0 alſo The finft Book of Diſcipline, the 
Order for —_ gw nd * * 
_ niffers, and of Exc — and Fafti 55 
8 | chi 


ved in the General Aſſembly, were com 
; | our author 8. 4 Reply to the Abbot of 0 
bY wel”; for Mos os or Catechiſm ; 2s — 
N th A. Atcdunt of his with that abbot in 1562. 
AP _f Sermon before the 6. 0 U Darnley] on {/aiab 
. rei. 13, i in 1566, er te 4 
þ E 4: 'qurittes by James eis a 2 Edinburgh 1568. 
1 i dhe | gre Anſwer was publiſhed in in 1571. Tse 


bliſhed in gurunthor-s lie- time. After - his 7 
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Joe, and admitted of St John's @llege, December 2, 1572, 1 25 „ 
| took his firſt drgree in Arts in 1576, Rd her, „ 


and the following year was admitted Fellow of the college. He proceeded Maſter of Arts —..— 


Rl 1 577, Fe — Fellow of his college March 22, 1579, commenced Maſter . 
a 


91, Lend, _— 4 


of the Reformation, and ſiſter to James Earl of Arran (unn). This lady furviving Mr Mr — 


Knox, was afterwards married to Sir Andrew Ker of Faudonſide. She brought Mr Knox — — | 


p. xli, 


fion ; viz. five hundred marks in money, two chalders wheat, ſix chalders bear, and four A"9wian «&. 


of theſe daughters was married to Mr John Welſh, miniſter at Air; and another to Mr Water 
2 miniſter at 1 ( 00). An — of his „ ſhall be given in remark | + wi 
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